gondii  of  Iriis. 


[Tai  BciLnsu,  Jak.  13.  1877.] 
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light  and  air,  151;  Clark  p.  Waterl)W, 
light  and  air,  174;  Clifford  p.  Clarke, 
breach  of  contract,  61i;  Corpsration 
of  Birmingham  p.  Allen,  mimrig  opera- 
tions, 413 ; Corporation  of  Hall  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  v.  Assessment  Committee 
of  8t.  George’s,  174;  Corporation  of 
Saffron  Walden  v.  Perry,  infraction 
of  Public  Health  Act,  106;  Deacon  and 
others  p.  Morley,  dilapidations,  1090; 
Denny  p.  Thwaites,  highway  surveyors, 
1317;  Farmer  p.  Richards,  clerks  of 
works,  295;  Foster  p.  Hayter,  surveyor’s 
claim,  081;  Freshwater  v.  Roberts,  pro- 
fessional services,  840 ; Gillett  p.  Dan,  is 
a rink  a house  ? 175  ; Griilitbs  p.  Potter, 
liability  of  sub-contractor  for  scamped 
work,  673;  Groves  v.  Holt,  “extras,’’ 
106;  Halifax  School  Board  p.  Halmsbaw, 
breach  of  contract,  197.;  Hancock  p.  Tre- 
bearno,  architect's  ossistant'solaim,  177 ; 
Harrison  p.  Paramor,  641;  Hollins  p. 
CampbeU,  partnership,  792;  Holmes  v. 
Haig,  architect’s  right  to  retain  drawings, 
470 ; Holtgen  v.  Holland  & Haunm, 
wages,  1008 ; Home  v.  Kelso  Local  Autho- 
rity, overcrowding,  330;  Hood  p.  Brown, 
damages  for  injuries,  621;  Hadflcld  p. 
Gainsford,  oommission  on  “ extras,”  673, 
793;  Huuton  p.  Grcy.'conveyanco  of  land. 


43;  Jei 


, Gribble,  exemption  from 


house-duty,  129;  Jenkinsonp.  Hammond, 
breach  of  contract,  744 ; Kelly  p.  Radejar, 
marblepoli3biDg,1164;  Kensington  Vestry 
V.  Tattersall,  1127;  Lacey  p.  Heenaii, 
commission,  1202;  Lacey  p.  Villiers, 
Canterbu^Hali,  1225;  Lambeth  Vostryp, 
Brighton  Railway  Company,  paving,  369  ; 
Lea  p.  Grundy,  light  and  air,  83 ; Lemon 
V.  Webster,  damages,  1033;  Liddiard  p. 
Stephens,  wages,  1104;  Lynn  p.  Lanyon, 
partnership,  233  ; Lyon  p.  Fishmongers' 
Company,  riparian  rights,  889;  Mercer 
p.  Banks,  architects'  commission,  816; 
Midland  Railway  Company  p.  Parish 
of  St.  Fancras,  assessment,  174;  Millard 
p.  Civil  Service  Co-operation,  excess  of 
time,  295;  Morrison  p.  Wright,  digging 
sand,  368;  Naylor  p.  Bentley,  validity  of 
I contracts,  644  ; Nicbobs  p.  Maraland, 
county  bridges,  1216 ; Norton  v.  Vestry  of 
Islington,  assessment  of  a saw-mill,  42; 
Peebles  p.  Louise,  surveyor’s  claim,  600 ; 
Perkius  p.  Williams,  plans,  223  ; Pextoa 
p.  Peacock,  contractor  and  sub  • con- 
tractor, 395  ; Phillips  p.  Litchureh  Local 
Board,  approval  of  plans,  85  ; Ponting  p. 
Roberts,  landlord  and  tenant,  1008  ; Shaw 
P.  Pilkiugton,  contractors’  claim,  816; 
Bhoppee  v.  Orme,  surveyors'  charges,  149 ; 
Sinclair  p.  Great  Nortbero  Railway, 
damage  to  goods  in  transit,  672;  Smith 
I).  Beeaton,  commission,  443;  Symes  v. 
Moreland,  grinding  money,  42;  Taylor  p. 
North-Western  Railway,  delay  in  deliver- 
ing goods,  818  ; Taylor  v.  Williams,  com- 
miBSion,  1249;  Theed  p.  Debenham  & 


Freebody,  light  and  air,  193;  Vestry  of 
Is'ington  p.  Freeman,  rough  eatimstes, 
220;  Villiers  p.  Lacey,  Canterbury  Hall, 
1226;  Walker  & Elsom  n.  Weekea,  com- 
mission, 673;  Watney  p.  Trist,  partner- 
ship, 374  ; Wicks  p.  National  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  injuries  to  employe,  295_; 
Wigram  p.  Southend  Local  Board,  liabi- 
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Agra,Deltii,  and  Lahore,  701 
Agricultural  progress,  1186 
Aird,  Mr.  John,  393 
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Arbitration  cases,  19,  131,  13‘3,  152,  320,  363, 
443,  045,  671,  935,  1176 
Arcades:  Birmingham,  802,  1193;  Volks- 
garton,  Vienna,  974 

Archteological : conduct,  859  ; discovery  in 
the  Bay  of  Nikrnid,  308;  Institute  at 
Colchester,  753,  777,  812.  888 
Archceologioal  societies : Bedfordshire,  348; 
Berks,  1006,1100;  Bristoland  Gloucester, 
419,  833  ; British,  14,0,  299,  403.  694,  799  ; 
British  and  American,  Rome,  127,  174, 
294;  Backs,  674.  127  ';  Cambrian,  880; 
Cheater,  275,  1270;  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  20,  877,  1370  ; Essex, 
791;  Kent,  78d:  Norfolk  and  Norwich, 
979;  Somersetshire,  741,  763;  Sussex, 
899;  Yorkshire,  9C7 
Archffiologiits  and  the  bishop,  757,  815 
Arehtcology : architecture  and,  1198;  art 
view  of,  873;  at  Banbury,  669  ; of  Rome, 
60,  85.  127,  174,  394,  693,  1040,  1081, 1258 
Arehimedian  brick-machiue,  630 
Architect  and  the  pupil,  667,  717 
Architects:  American,  433 ; clerks  of  works 
and,  911;  engineers  and,  769;  status  of, 
1129, 1177 ; work  of,  past  and  present,  139 
Architeota  of  buildings,  and  authors  of 
designs,  illustrated : — 

Abadie,  M.,  proposed  church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Montmartre,  439 
Adams,  E.,  tomb  of  Mr.  J.  R.  McLean,  36 
Al-Geber,  tower  of  Hassan,  Rabat, 
Morocco,  833 

Antonelii,  Signor,  sjnagogue,  Turin,  857 
Barry,  Prof.,  R.  A. ; additions  to  National 
Gallery,  737;  chapel  of  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  1073 

Bedborougb,  A, : Westminster  A quorium, 
73;  Plvmouth  Aquarium,  338 
Belcher,  Messrs.,  Queen  Anne  Chambers, 
Poultry,  614 

Bell,  C,,  Hampstead  Cemetery,  1147 
Billing, Mr., warehouses,  Bermondsey, 214 
Boreham,  W.  F.,  Aged  Pilgrims'  Asyl; — 
Hornsey,  784 
Bouchot,  M.,  War  OiBce,  Paris,  1123 
Bourdais,  M.,  proposed  opera-house  for 
tho  people,  Paris,  64,  65 
Bridgman,  A.,  Canterbury  Palace,  West- 
minster-road,  906 

Carpenter,  R,  H.,  new  cathedral  for 
Manchester,  240 

Chadwick  & Sons,  warehouse,  Chando;- 
etreet,  146 

Clarkson,  J.  & 8.  F.,  house  in  Strand,  833 
Colling,  J,  K.,  pulpit,  St.  Mary’e.Eustoa- 
square,  488 

Coste,  M.  Pascal,  Bourse,  Marseilles,  169 
Cross  & Wells,  Hastings  Town-hall,  513 
CroBsland,  M.r,,  Rochdale  Town-hall,  147 
Davis  & Duke,  Drawing-room,  Palace 
Hotel,  Buxton,  316 

Davioud  & Bourdais,  MM.,  proposed 
palace  on  the  Trocadero,  Paris,  1097 
Dodgsbun,  Messrs.,  Memorial  Theatre, 
Btratford-OE-Avon,  928 


Architects  of  buildings,  Ac,,  eonfinuei;  — 
Duval,  M.,  Paris  Exhibition,  9-'2 
Ehrig,  Herr,  Dresden  Exchange,  538 
p'ellner,  Herr,  Hungarian  National 
Theatre,  Buda-Pest.  410 
Fetstel,  Herr,  Votive  Church,  Vienna, 662 
Ford,  H.,  warehouse,  Milk-street,  67 ; 

offices,  Leaden-hsll-street,  67 
Gibbins,  J.  G.,  Brightou  School  of  Art 
and  Science,  lu24 

Giese,  Prof., new  the«tr»,  Diisseldorf,  168 
Grayson,  Mr.,  City  Liberal  Club,  639 
Habershon  & Brock,  Gorman  Lutheran 
Church,  Dalston,  101 
Hansen,  Herr,  Academy  of  Plastic  Arts, 
Vienna,  314 

Hansom,  Messrs.,  Jesuit  Church  of  St. 

Aloysius,  Oxford,  881 
Hardwick,  Mr.,  house  for  Mr.  Millais, 
B.A..505 

Hardy,  M.,  Paris  Exhibition,  902 
Hasenauer,  Herr,  Imperial  Museum, 
Vienna,  50;  Volksgarten  Arcade, 
Vienna,  976 

Heffer,  A.,  memorial  of  a Librarian,  1216 
Hoskins,  O.  G.,  Hartlepool  Exchange,  285 
Houet  & Wise,  Sailors'  Home,  Liverpool, 
1243 

Isaacs,  L.  H.  : Holborn  Viaduct  Hotel, 
691 ; new  buildings,  corner  of  Chancery- 
lane,  Holborn,  1171 

Jarvis  & Son,  8t.  Augusline's  Church, 
Bermonds-y,  12 

Kenell,  Herr.  Ciniselli  Circus,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 808 

Lsng,  Herr,  Artists’  Hull,  Buda  Pest, 

itoo  ^ , 

Lee,  W.  W.,  Finsbury  Printing  Works, 
434,  436,  437 

Lloyd  Tayler  A E.  W.  Wright,  Bank  of 
South  Australia,  Adelaide,  1219 
Matheson,  Mr,,  Post-office,  Glasgow,  1049 
McArthur,  J.,  Town-hall,  Philadelphia, 
712 

Melliss,  J.  C.,  Coventry  Sewage  Works,  192 
Oberbauraili  Von  Leins,  Johanneskirche, 
Stuttgart,  961 

Pennington  i Bridgen,  bnildings.  Deans- 
gote,  Manchester,  215 
Penrose,  F C.,  Dean  Milman’a  tomb,  8t. 

Paul’s  Cathedral,  738 
Pettit,  H. , Philadelphia  Exhibition,  122 
Pfeiffer,  C , Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York,  193 

Robinson,  J.  T.  Hengler’s  Cirque,  Liver- 
pool, 1170 

Roumieu,  R.  L.,  stables,  Soho,  363 
Schwarzmann  & Pohl,  Philadelphia  Ex- 
> hibitioD,  132 

Scott,  Sir  G.  G.  : hall  of  the  University  of 
Bombay,  13;  chancel  screen,  Exeter 
Cathedral,  463  ; organ  gallery  and  case, 
Chester  Cathedral,  758;  reredos,  Chester 
Caihedral,  904;  pulpit,  Durham  Cathe- 
dral, 1048 

Sharpe,  E.,  Platt  Church,  Manchester,  641 
Snell,  H,  S.,  Clerkenweli  mortuary,  710 
Sommer,  Herr,  Erfurt  town-hall,  1318 
Stiller,  Herr,  Hungarian  Academy,  Pesth, 
809 

Street,  Mr.,  E.A , Episcopal  American 
Church,  Rome,  1096 
Sumner,  H.,  town-hall,  St.  Helen's,  858 
Tarring,  Son,  & Wilkinson,  Messrs.  Doul- 
ton’s  premises,  Lambeth,  1195 
Tyler,  B.E.,  Hanover-square  Club,  37 
Vespignani,  Count,  Bugeja  Institution  for 
Orphans,  Malta,  689 

Waterhouse,  A.,  Manchester  town-ball, 952 
Watson,  J.  E.,  hotel  and  shops,  New- 


castle-on-Tyi 
Weaenberg,  H 


:r,  Benz's  Circus,  Berlin, 


Wieiand,  Major,  Baynard  Castle,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  1025 

Wilson,  J.  M.,PhilBdelphiaEihibitioD,123 
Windfim,  J,  H.,  Philadelphia  Exhibition, 
123 

Witherington,  W.  S.,  79,  Mark-lane,  1265 
Y'fal,  Herr,  opera-house,  Buda  Pest,  264 
Zettervall,  residence  in  Stockholm,  288 
Ziller,  Prof.,  new  theatre  in  Athens,  603 
Zumpe,  Herr,  Dresden  Exchange,  638 

Architects’  : Benevolent  Society,  256,  671 ; 
commission.  177;  drawings,  620;  powers, 
198 

Architectural : biography,  neglected,  969  ; 
conrerence  (see  “Conference  of  Archi- 
tects”); detail,  69,  63,  76  ; homily,  an, 
478;  ironwork,  649;  notes,  1245;  prac- 
tice, American,  189;  preoautiooa  against 
earthquakes,  76 ; pupilage,  687,  717 ; 
styles,  805  ; teachings  in  America,  1125 

Architectural  Association,  London : annusl 
dinner,  693;  annual  excursion,  804,  851; 
architect  aud  the  pupil,  GS7,  717;  archi- 
tectural treatment  ot  the  roof,  1313,  la22; 
architecture  of  La  Charente,  632;  srohi- 
tecturo  of  Sooth  Holland,  334,  373;  cha- 
racteristics of  ground  plans  adopted  by 
conventual  orders,  185;  consistency  and 
rettnement  in  detail,'.69,  63,  76  ; conversa- 
zione, 11168;  mathematical  instruments, 
95;  Motropoli’au  Building  Act,  279,  317; 
metroscope,  1222;  modern  improvements 
in  honae-building,  616,  657  ; openin 
meeting,  1126 ; plan  as  the  basis  of  desigi  . 
141 ; professional  topics,  1117 ; style  and 
proportion  in  Gothic  architecture^  451 


theory  of  the  truss,  596 ; tb  ngs  in  gsneral, 
18-  treatment  of  scientific  eogineering 
artistically,  235,  273;  what  style  next  7 
1099 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland,  101, 
189,  24-4,  374,  492,  1323,  1238 
Architectural  societies  : Belfast,  61,  133, 
271,298,  349,470;  Birmingham,  133, 1101 ; 
Edinburgh,  245,  311,  382,  415;  Glasgow 
Institute,  186,  294,  699.  1070;  Lincoln 
diocesan,  660  ; Liverpool,  704,  106R,  1112, 
1197;  Minchester,  16,638,  1101;  North- 
ampton and  Oakham,  767,  779,  783,  1235 ; 
Northern,  149,  601.  1235;  Oxford,  251, 
1216,  1246;  Royal  Society  of  Portuguese 
Architects,  333 ; Worcestershire,  931, 
1235;  Yorkshire,  274,  630 
Architecture : archaology  and,  1198;  at 
Athens,  1 ; at  Bradford,  643  ; at  British 
Museum,  775;  Byzantine,  632;  church, 
628  ; dictionary  of,  1247  ; Dutch,  334,  373 ; 
Eastern,  375,  405;  at  Kdiuburgh,  7; 
Egyptian,  619;  English  Domestic,  946; 
of  the  future,  62  ; Gothio,  454;  heraldry 
in,  271;  Hindoo,  681;  Indian,  375, 

Irish,  1223,  1238;  of  La  Charente,  632; 
at  Leith,  1221 ; mercantile,  753;  modem 
Engliah,  1004;  at  Philadelphia  Exhibi- 
tion, 1105;  position  of,  1066,  1112; 

Jirimitive,  28;  progress,  603;  relations  of 
ead  to,  92  ; at  Royal  Academy,  2'''3,  231, 
257,  399,  4'’4,  497;  at  R'lyal  Scottish 
Academy.  209 ; Saracenic,  822  ; sixteenth- 
century  Gothic,  255;  of  South  Holland, 
334,  373;  at  Stockholm,  238 ; street,  965, 
993;  of  ths  Thames  bridges,  013 ; utility 
and  progress  in,  003 
Armorial  bearings,  295  .... 

Art : arcliteology  and,  873  ; civilisation  and, 
871 ; decoration  and,  627 ; exhibition, 
Colngne.924;  exhibition,  Wrexham,  262  ; 
GreeY  551, 684,  010, 619;  handicraft  and, 
812-  at  homo,  1183;  honours,  Dul- 
wich, 782;  in  Ireland,  199;  influence  of 
on  the  nation,  1019;  influence  of  on 
society,  1004;  in  ornament  and  dress, 
1208;  ornamental,  69;  for  the  potters, 
1200;  revival  in  the  eleventh  century, 
431 ; at  the  Siieial  Science  Congress,  745, 
1017,  1045,  1003;  soulin,  439;  in  Southern 
India,  126  ; at  St.  Alban’s,  214 
Art-teachings  of  Troy,  379 
Art-Uuioa  of  Ireland,  293 
Art-UnioQ  of  London:  distribution,  413; 
print  for  1876,  32  ; print  for  lb??,  1221; 
some  aocouut  of,  995 

Artisans’  dwellings,  678,  612,  629,  6/8;  la 
the  provinces,  149  ; at  Shrewsbury,  322 
Artisans  Dwel  logs  Act,  45,  96,  683,  647, 1^61 
Artistic:  engiueerinE,  235,  273;  glass  at 
the  Burlington  Club,  159 
Artists':  Benevolent  Fund,  625;  home, 
Buda-Pest,  998 
Arts,  the  ceramic,  91 
Arundel  Castle,  161 
Asia  UinT,  discoveries  in,  153 
Asserted  failure  of  sanitary  mea’ures,  1043 
Assessment  of;  buildings  and  railways,  174, 
213,  248,  269,  293,  322  ; ecclesiaBlical 
dilapidations,  443 

Assize  Courts : Newcastle,  392,  909,  1031, 
1102;  No'tingham,  7iJl 
Associated  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  8o 
Association  of  Municipal  Engineers,  210, 
417,  707,  764,  787 
Aston  sewerage  work",  957 
Arylums  : Aged  Pilgrims,  782 ; Brootwood, 
83 ; Durham,  105 

Athens:  the  Erecbtheum,_  158,  199,  031; 

modern,  1 ; new  theatre  in,  806 
Atkinson  Art  Gallery,  Sjuthport,  697 
Atmosphere,  clearing  the,  -133 
Auctioneers'  verbiag**,  769 
Australian  silk-growing,  410 
Austriau ; brieas,  28,  63 ; expenditure,  12/ 
Avebury,  838 

Avenue  da  I'Opdra,  Paris,  938 
Awards,  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  1149 

BAAL.WORSHIP._  relics  of,  829 
Bach’s  muss  in  B minor,  442 
Back  drainage,  131 

Bad  building:  Hackney,  901 ; Warrington, 
958 

Balloons,  117,  920 
Baatry  Bay,  12i6 
Bank-doors  in  bronze,  I'^S 
Banks,  105,  108,  250,  497,  815,  93j,  117i>, 
1221,  1262 
Bankside,  626 
Baptistery,  Ravenna,  956 
Barracks  : Knigbisbridge,  72,  140,  lu,  3-0, 
230,  233,  272,  1'.'79  ; Btoughton,  694 
Barrow-in-Furness,  876 
Barry’s,  Mr.,  address  at  Institute,  1086 
Barry’s,  Prof.,  lectures  at  Academy,  213, 

Bath’:  Roman  remains,  763 ; waterworks,  478 
Baths  and  washhouses,  9,  62,  199,  ‘469,  274, 
312,  357,  418,  497,  6J6,  661,  720,  863 
Battersea:  and  its  park,  1207 ; and 'Wands- 
worth, 30 1 

Baynard  Castle,  City,  1027 
Bayreuth,  Wagner 'I’iieatre,  646 
Bayeox  tapestry,  769,  791 
Bayley’s  hydrostatic  vans,  131 
Beauty,  377 

Beddiugtou  sewage  farm,  465,  619 
Beehive  houses  in  Scotland,  387 
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Belfast : Archi' e -•turol  ABSOJ'otion,  f>l,  271, 
299,  319,  47<> ; progress  of,  107,  120 
Btlgidu  railways,  7"5 
Bellamy,  the  late  Mr.,  fiOO 
Bellini  and  Catunii,  020 
Bella,  515,  03.1, 1127,  1179,  1273 
B-rlin:  National  Gallery,  610,  S58;  Reaz's 
Circns,  61)1 

Bethnal  Green  Museum,  963,  Sll 
Binehester,  Roman  hypocaust  af,  77 
Bird's-eye  riew  of  the  railways.  260 
Birmingham;  arcade,  8')2,  1192;  disinfect- 
ing apparatus,  1'31;  gasworks,  72  j im- 
provements, 280,  391  i theatre,  935 ; town- 
hall,  790 

Bishop  and  archmilogists,  767,  615 
Blackfriars,  773,  841 
Blackpool  Winter  Ga-den,  107 
Blackwall,  Midlmd  Docks,  790 
Blake  drawings,  the,  378 
Blast  at  Loch  Kyne,  910 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  1274 
Bodmin,  825 
Bogoor  waterworks.  231 
Boiler  explosion*,  912 
Bois  repouss^,  131 
Bombay  University  Hall,  lO 
Books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  notices,  reviews, 
and  articles  as  to  : — 

Allen,  Design  and  Construction  of  Dock- 
walls,  427 

American  Cottage  Architertnre,  754 
Appleton,  a Nile  Journsl,  6-17 
Barry,  Railway  Appliances,  770 
Bayliss,  Witness  of  Art,  the,  1184 
Beckett,  a Boilt  on  Buildiot’,  1159 
Bellars,  the  Fine  Arts  and  their  Uses, 
107 

Benson,  Time  and  Time-tellers,  107 
Blanc,  Art  in  Ornament  and  Dress,  1208 
Brooke,  Churchwarden's  Guide,  499 
Buchan,  Plumbing,  1"33 
Buckley,  Short  History  of  Natural 
Science,  132 

Burchett,  Practical  Plane  Geometry,  420 
Burgess,  J.  Tom,  Historic  Warwickshire, 
li  10 

Carpentry  and  Joinery  for  Amateurs,  23 
Cerne'son,  Emile  Gilbert, — Sa  Vie,  Ses 
CEurres,  107 

Colling,  Art  Foliage  for  Sculpture  and 
Decoration,  472 

Davidson,  Amateur  House  Carpenter,  23 
Davie,  Architectural  Studies  in  France, 
297 

Dictionary  of  Architecture,  1217 
Donaldson,  T.  L.,  Temple  d la  Tictoire, 
1313 

Donaldson,  W.,  Water-wheels,  1132 
Dowson,  Tramwars,  1156 
Dresser,  Studies  in  Design,  353 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association 
Sketch-book,  395 
Elliott,  American  Interiors,  635 
Elsworth,  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  140 
Eipenditiire  of  the  School  Board,  1153 
Fannier,  A.,  French  and  Austrian  Bricks, 


Ba.‘ks.  pamph’ets,  &e.,  eoulinueii 

South  Kensington  Museum,  Penny  Hand- 
books, 588 

Talbert,  Ancient  and  Modern  Furniture, 
1009 

Thomas,  Revised  Theory  of  Light,  6 
Tolhausen,  Technologicil  Dictionary,  795 
Trollope,  I'uly  from  the  Alps  to  Mouat 
Etna,  1135 

lomeatic  Ed  fioes  of 


23 

Fergusson,  History  of  Indian  and 
Eastern  Architecture,  375,  415 
Fleming,  the  Intercolonial,  1013 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  27 
Freeman,  Historical  and  Architectural 
Studies,  969 

Frost,  Solid  Geometry,  420 
Fryer,  W.  J.,  Architectural  Ironwork,  649 
Garrett,  Suggestions  for  House  Decora- 
tion, 1183 

GUks,  Hand-book  of  Art  Criticism,  1132 
Gillmore,  Roads,  Streets,  and  Pavements, 
795 

Grady,  Law  of  Fixtures,  395 
Grant,  B'rength  of  Cement,  723 
Gwilt's  Encyclopffidia,  229 
Hale,  Rev.  E.,  rail  c the  Stuarts,  674 
Higgs,  Algebra  Self-taught,  770 
Hoskins,  Clerk  of  W’orks  Vade  Mecum. 
647 

Hulme,  Principles  of  Ornamental  Art,  69 
Humber,  Water  Supply  of  Cities  aud 
Towns,  1163 

Journey  due  East,  a,  1132 
Latham's  Johnson's  Dictionary,  890 
Lesseps,  F.  de,  Suez  Canal,  797 
Lofiie,  Art  in  the  House,  1188 
Maskell,  Hand-book  to  Ivories  in  Ken- 
sington Mus’um,  47,  130 
Molesworth's  Pocket  Book,  1294 
Newton,  J.,  Landscape  Gardening,  1033 
Ogden,  Mercantile  Architecture,  753 
Oldfield,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's,  1258 
Parker,  Archmology  of  Rome,  50,  1040, 
1256 

Barites,  Dr.,  Public  Health,  915 
Penny  Handbooks,  South  Kensington 
Museum,  683 

Pepvs's  Diary  and  Correspondenc",  115 
Bicton,  Linguistic  Science  and  Deprecia- 
tion of  Silver,  1058 
Bieturesqiie  Europe,  638 
Platt,  Business,  1204 
Preece,  Telegraphy,  427 
Eawlinson,  Lectures  on  Sanitary  Ques- 
tions, 1108 

Redgrave,  G.  H.,  Manual  of  Design,  697 
Beuleaux,  Kinematics  of  Machinery,  754 
Richards,  Economy  of  Workshop  Mani- 
pu’atioa,  1223 

Robson,  Modern  Domestic  Bnilding  Con- 
struction, 1057 

Rosengarten,  Architectural  Styles,  605 
Bang,  Lessons  in  Applied  Science,  420 
8cott-Burn,  Building  Constrneiion,  794 
Sharpe;  Ornamentation  of  the  Transi- 
tional period,  -131 ; lUuatrated  Papers 
on  Church  Architecture,  623 
Simms,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Level- 
ling, 420 

Slagg,  Sanitary  Work  in  small  Towns,  843 
BmiUs,  Thrift,  177 
Somers,  Trade  Cniona,  745 


Wrsoheld--,  .Ancient  J 
Bruges,  107 
Viotlo:-le-  Due  : Habitations  of  Man  in  all 
Ages,  2.)3;  Lectures  on  Architecture, 
635,  1032 

Wurr-n,  Problems  in  Stooe-cnlting.  446 
"Westwood,  Catalogue  of  Fictile  ivories. 
South  Kensington,  727 
WiLou,  C.  H.,  Life  of  Michelangelo,  301, 

Wilson,  Geo.,  Sanitary  Work,  697 
Borax  in  paste,  220 
Boulevard  Henri  IV.,  Paris,  871 
Bourse  at  Marseilles,  I71 
Botanic  gardens,  Southport,  372 
Bradford  street  architecture,  543 
Brsmber  Caatle,  655 
Branch  Sailors’  Home,  Liverpool,  1241 
Brash,  the  late  U.  H.,  131 
Brave  workman,  a,  47-’,  545 
Breeding  money,  151 
B eslau  town-hull,  663 
Breton  incised  stones,  -460 
Bricklayers’:  education,  130,  221,  296; 

strike  at  Messrs.  Doulton's,  931,  U71 
Bricks:  dearth  of,  354,  393,  395;  foreign, 
23,  63;  Japanese,  '305;  price  of,  961 
vilrilied,  806,  1247 
Brickwork,  novelty  in,  130 
Bridge  or  subway  ? 12)6 
Bridges:  Albert,  Canada,  218;  Clyde  rail- 
wav,  322;  free.  311,  390.  6'  8;  Uoarwithy, 
332;  London,  30,  02,  140,297,396,  1255; 
Stepoey  railway,  -169  : Tay,  356,  90'J 
Bridgman,  Mr.  A.,  52,  1 9 
Brighton:  Aquarium,  637;  hippodrome, 
9a4;  new  club,  837;  ssnirary  exhiOitioii, 
405  ; School  of  Science  and  Art,  037,  1-  22 ; 
St.  Mary's  Church,  637 
Bristol:  Arebicologioal  Society,  419,  S83; 
building  trade,  -196;  Cathedral  porch, 
347,  lls ; improvements,  293  ; Newsome's 
circus,  619;  St.  Werburgh’s  tower,  250, 
3l2,  1270 

British  Archreological  Association,  141,  299, 
4''2,  543,  847;  Cornwall  Congress,  694, 
799,  82.5,  1003 

British  Museum,  116,  421,506,  775 
Brittany  and  Britain,  620 
Brixtun  Marker,  94 
Bromsgrove  sewage  works,  12U 
Bronze  doors,  Buenos  .iyres,  lu3 
Brookwood  Asylum,  83 
Brough  Castle,  635 
Brougham  Casil-*,  633 

Brussels : Exhibition,  136,  396,  677,  726,  861 ; 

public  works,  460 
Bryce,  Mr.  David.  607 
Bucks  Archtcological  Society,  674 
Buda-Pest;  Hungarian  national  theatre, 
407;  “Kimstlerhaus,"  998;  new  opera- 
house,  282 

Bugpjd  Orphan  Asylum,  Malta,  691 
Builders' : Benevolent  Institution,  433,  604, 
769,  1"28,  110.’,  1179;  Clerks’  Benevolent 
Institution,  274,  1101;  Foremen  and 
Clerks  o(  Works'  Institution,  -494 
Building  : Act,  Metropolitan,  279,  317,  367 ; 
associations  in  America,  637;  bee,  a,  296  ; 
at  Belfast,  129;  on  the  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment, 743;  projects,  S'.  Petersburg,  973; 
prorisions  iu  America,  86;  retinement 
and,  857 ; on  rubbish-shoots,  li'6, 197,  543 ; 
stones,  Scottish,  311 ; trade,  education  ia 
the,  43;  trade,  Scotch,  839;  trades,  Itus- 
siiiD,  921 

Building  Act,  Metropolitan,  cases  under: 
building  without  notice,  718;  division  ot 
large  warehouses,  1175  ; line  offront,  100; 
party  walls,  624,1103;  railway  companies' 
exemptions,  695;  ruinous  buildings,  160 ; 
wooden  buildings,  19,  62,  522 
Building  regulations  for  the  United  King- 
dom, 391,  607,  631 
, Buonarotti,  Michelangelo,  301,  328 
' Borges,  Mr.,  on  “Things  m general,”  16 
Burlington  Club;  painted  glass  at,  159; 

Blake  drawings  at,  278 
Burlington  House,  notes  at,  43,  137 
Bursting  of:  rea-rvoir,  1()03;  tank,  St. 

George's  Hospital,  571,  6-47 
Business  architecture,  1139, 1174 
Biixtou  concert-hall,  128,  910 
Byiund  Abbey,  325,  452 
Byron  monument  competition,  11'.2,  1109, 
1116,  1234 

Byzantine  architecture,  632 

CADOGAN  PIER,  717 
Callistus,  cemetery  of,  1188 
Camberwell:  Catholic  Aposfo'ic  church, 
292;  dusting  and  slopping,  312 ; endowed 
schools,  1029;  increase  of,  198;  mission- 
hall,  982;  skating-rink,  82;  street  im- 
provements, 926;  workhouse,  670 
Cambrian  Arcnteological  Association,  8G0 
Cuuada,  interoolouiat  railway,  lul3 
Canal:  bridge,  chalk  Farm,  1120;  popula- 
tion,  our,  1247 

Canterbury:  cathedral,  522,  673;  ball,  907 
' Capponi,  the  Marchese,  164 
Caruili'  Castle,  tile  paiiitiog,  8415 
Carlisle:  cathedral,  east  window,  20;  sta- 
tion exteniioD,  792 

Carpenters:  Amalgamated,  363;  General 
Union,  471;  Dunlin,  391;  Scotland,  85, 
1052 

Carpenters’  Hall,  776 
Carrying  tools,  221 

Cases  under;  Building  Act  (see  '‘BuUdiog 
Act");  Employers  and  Workmen’s  Att^ 
471 


Caitellani  collection,  the  new,  110 
Casclea  : Arundel,  161 ; Carlisle,  178 ; Bram- 
her,  553;  Brough,  685;  Brougham,  683  ; 
R sing,  341 ; Windsor,  237 
Catania,  741,  837,  661,  920 
Ca'hedrsla:  Breda,  monument  of  Eaglebert 
III.,  413;  Bris'ol,  347  , 419;  Canterbury, 
622,  673  ; Carlisle,  20  ; Chester,  TS'l,  893, 
937,  10'28 ; Cologne,  898;  Durham,  757, 
815;  Ely.  3\  63.  623;  English,  .493; 
Eieter,  465,  651;  French,  •492  ; Lichfield, 
1'233;  Liverpool,  1248;  Manchester,  233; 
pDa  for  their  protection,  1112;  Salisbury, 
127,  653;  Scottish,  1154;  St.  David's. 
1107 ; St.  John's,  New'oundland,  19;  St. 
Paul’s,  4B9,  600  ; Winchester,  319,  851 
Catholic  Ap  stolic  Church,  Camberwell,  292 
Causes  of  railway  collisions,  135 
Cavendish  Collrgo,  Cambridg-*,  1128 
Cements,  250  ; for  concrete,  614 
Cemeteries,  108,  347,  349,  367,  373,  520,  645, 
1055,  1057,  1149,  1168.  1268 
C-metery  ofCallistu*,  1188 
Ceutennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia  (see 
“.Philadelphia”) 

Central  London,  its  rulers,  1085 
Certificated  houses,  1031 
Chtmbers's  brick-machine,  630 
Chancel  screen,  Exeter  Cathedral,  465, 430 
Chanciry-laoe  improvements,  1173 
Changes  at  iho  Institute,  10,  29,  39,  52,  94, 
112, 138,  151 
Channel  tunnel,  4-4 
Chapels  : Hospital  f r Sick  Children,  1076 ; 
Koble  College,  Oxford,  402;  St.  Ethel- 
dreda’s,  Eiy-pla;e,  311  ; Wells,  Vicar's 
Close,  319;  Wynnstay,  174 
ChAractcriilicj  of:  crafts  and  crafismeii, 
381,  895;  ground-plaus  of  English  con- 
ventual orders,  185 
Charges,  New  R ver  Co.’s,  -470 
ChariQg-cross  footway,  673 
CheapsiJe,  469 

Ch'ck  t»  the  increase  of  London,  423 
Cti.“i9ea  : Cadogan  pier,  717  ; Embaukmeat, 
743,  1(/81,  1176;  St.  George's  workhouse. 


369; 


348 

Cheltenham  Winter  Garden,  694 
Cuoater  Cathedral,  749,  895,  937,  1029 
Chimney-shafts,  : form  of,  323, 
damiged  during  siege  of  Paris,  33 
Chimney-sweepers  Act,  the,  648 
Cnina,  paiutings  on,  681 
Chivalry,  prolessional,  703 
Choir:  Exeter  Cathedral,  661;  St,  Alban’s 
Abbey,  788 

Church:  architecture,  papers  on,  629 ; bell 
founding,  1127 

Churchej  (see  “ Church-building  News,”  in 
weekly  numbers;  also  names  of  places 
where  churches  are  situated) 

•liysrd,  St.  John’s,  Waterloo-road,  367 


Cioet 
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Circuses:  Bristol,  619;  Ciniselli,  St,  Peters- 
burg, 8ll ; Liverpool,  498  ; Newoastle-on- 
Tyae,  817  ; Reuz’s,  Berlin,  691 
Ciaterus,  sediment  iu,  1269 
City:  companies’  halls,  1106;  churches, 
destruction  of,  62;  pavements,  643; 
Liberal  club,  Walbriiok,  636 
Civilisation  and  art,  871 
ClassiticatioD  of  buildmg‘i,  404,  536,  594,  623 
Cleansing  the  streets,  187 
Clearing  the  atmosphere,  432 
CIceve  Abbey,  125 

Clerkanwell : mortuary,  709 ; Priory  of  8t. 

John  of  Jerusalem,  ti43 
Clerks  of  works:  a-chitects,  and,  911; 

their  duties,  '295,  10U8 
Clicks  and  bells,  545,  983 
Club-houses  : City  Liberal,  Walbrook,  636; 
H nover-square,  39;  in  the  provinces, 
837;  Turf,  671;  Warrington,  40 
Clyde  railway  bridge,  322 
Coalbrookdale  castings,  956 
Goa's  of  arras,  Leicester  Town-hall,  219 
Code  of  building  regulations,  070 
Colchester  meeting,  Arcbieological  Insti- 
tute, 752,  777,  812,  896 
Colleagues  of  M.  Due,  181 
Colleotio'.s  : British  Museum, 775;  Oriental 
wo-k,  603 

Colleges:  Eton,  108;  Indian  Engineers', 
729;  Bt.  Austin’s,  Kent-road,  10 
Cologne:  Cathedral,  8)8  ; Eihibi'ion,  921 
Colour;  196,  218,  2;2,  ‘291,  321  ; in  reality, 
103  ; theory  of,  41,  e4,  128 
Commercial  Docks,  1119 
Commission,  Architects’,  177 
Compensa'ion  cases,  86,  220,  573,  647,  675, 
1168,  1225 

Competition,  a French  view  of,  1197 
Competitions;  Atkinson  Art  Gallery,  South- 
port,  697;  Blackpool  Winter  Garden, 
1’J7  ; Bromley  cemetery,  885;  Builth 
public  hall,  885 ; Byron  monument,  1102, 
ilU9,1116,  1234;  Clayton  Hcspital,  Wake- 
Held,  419;  Derby  Free  Library,  392,419, 
621  ; Elmore  Bjard  schools,  392;  Esclu- 
shsm  Church,  470;  Glasgow  baths,  239; 
Grimsby  Hospital,  521;  Hampstead 
vestry-ha'l,  367,419;  Handswortli  public 
buildings, 11  2;  Harwichsewerage,1219; 
lluytou  drainage,  -444,  621  ; ileatb 

Grammar  School,  1236;  Horsham  drain- 
age, 645;  Horton  Park,  Bradford,  521, 
4-44;  Howih  drainage,  154;  Kensington 
Board-room,  5'20;  Kensington  veslry-hall, 
670 ; Kidderiiiiiisterccmetery,52J ; King's 
Lynn  estate,  443;  Lakenheath  schoJls, 
498;  Leeds  lodiing-hciuses,  62  i;  Leeds 
municipal  buildings,  1155,  1161,  1204; 
Manchester  gasworks,  824,  865;  Manor 
Park  cemeteri , 347,  367;  Marga'e  drain- 
age, 1155;  Middlesbrough  workhonse, 
470;  Northampton  Board  schools,  620; 
Northampton,  St.  Lawrence's  Cnurch, 
1'  79 ; Norwood  Presbyterian  Church, 
520;  Nottingham  cemetery,  1055;  Not- 
tingham University  buildings,  1101; 
Kugeley  town-hall,  414,  470;  Sevenoaks 
drainage,  444;  Shakspeare  memorial, 


217,  671;  Sketch  Club,  1079;  Southport 
Free  Library,  679;  Staines  tnwn-hall, 
297 : Tuxford  schools,  791 ; Tyldesley 
cemetery,  615,  791;  Wakeliold  schools, 

12  .4;  Walsallcoltigeboapitrl,.ll3;  Wed- 
nesb'iry  Free  Library,  670;  Wednesbury 
public  buildings,  373  ; Wbiitlr  sea  schools, 
1055;  Whitwor.h  cemetery,  1168;  Wim- 
bledon cemetery  chapels,  276 ; Wimbledon 
Local  Board  otHoes,  1155;  Wolverhamp- 
ton, church  ill  Steelhiuae-lane,  276 
Concert-ball,  Buxton,  128,  91) 

Concrete:  as  a building  ma’erial,  353,  481, 
6iH,  B30,  573;  Uoors,  389,  720;  roofs, 
393,  419 

Conference  of  architects,  general : Artisans' 
and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  678,  5S3, 
612,  630;  dwellings  in  tlais  for  the  middle 
and  labouring  classes,  612;  Egyptian  ar- 
chitecture, 609  ; general  building  regula- 
tions for  the  United  Kingdom,  694,  607, 
634;  improved  dwellings  for  the  working- 
classes,  583  : dinner  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
619;  importance  of  Greek  art  and  litera- 
ture to  lbs  practice  ol  Gctbi-c  architec- 
ture, 619;  improved  dwellings  in  .town, 
62);  registration  and  classification  of 
buildings,  594,  621;  Westminster  Abbey, 
617 

Conferences,  sanitary,  465,  492,  494,  609,  64S 
Congresses  : Brussels  .life-saving  exhibi- 
tion, 831;  French  B'chiteets',  298,  532 
Connexion  of  drains,  742 
Conservative  Club,  \Varriogton,  4) 
Cousistency  in  detail,  69,  6.1,  76 
Constant  water-supply,  196,  391 
Constantinople,  lul6 

CoastitHtion-hiil,  318,  272,  213,  333,  393, 
643,  744 

Construction  of : aquariums,  212,  243,  660; 

dock-walls,  -127;  highways,  764,  787; 

•'  sewage-tanks,  709  ; te.egrapiis,  -427 
Contracts,  the  law  of,  2 14,  732 
Contributions  for  annual  outings,  673,  690 
Conventual  ordors'  ground  p bus,  185 
Conversazione,  Architectural  AsaociatioD, 
1063 

Cookery,  good  and  cheap,  1233 
Cooking  by  ga«,  956 
(Jooper’s-bill  College,  729 
Co-operaiive  Builders'  Society,  131 
Copies  of  Tnrner'a  drawings,  4i8 
Corea,  dwellings  in,  776 
Cornish  histories,  827 

Cornwall  Congress,  Arcbieological  Insti- 
tute, 694,  799,  825,  847,  10')8 
Corporation  properry,  Liverpool,  743 
Cortile  of  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence,  463 
Cost  of:  Board  schools,  864 ; German  rail- 
way-,  213;  sewage-tanks,  709;  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital,  2-48 

Costumes:  at  Alexandra  Palace,  433;  at 
Cryatal  Palace,  998 

Cottage:  building  at  Dulwich,  98;  homes 
of  England,  1245;  water-supply,  105 
Cottager's  wish,  a (poetry),  1202 
Cottages:  Lord  Shaftesbury's,  1269  ; in  the 
north,  84 

Coventry  sewage  works,  191.  465 
Cowan's  steam-apparatus,  886 
Cowsheds  aud  dairies,  468 
Cox,  David,  5 

Crafts  and  craftsmen,  380,  80S 
Craigmaddie  cromlech,  513 
Creosote,  356 
Cromlechs,  -191,  531,  543 
Croydon  sewage-farm,  405,  519 
Crystal  Palace,  368;  costumes  at,  993; 
engineering  at,  390,  79i),  1217;  mansge- 
m-nt,  1101 ; railway  station,  81 
Cubitt’s,  Gray' 8-inn-road,  211 
Cumberland  Arohfoological  Society,  877 
Cyclopean  House  in  Mycenm,  1178 

DAMP,  1189 

Damp-proof  building  material,  291 
Danger:  in  the  church,  331;  of  earthen 
syphon  traps,  -469,  622;  of  dynamite,  441 
Darien  C maf.  981 
Darlington,  129,  295,  545 
Da'chelor  Schools,  Camberwell,  1029 
Davenport,  Mr.  9.  T.,  62 
David  Cox,  genius  of,  6 
Day-work  and  piece-work,  103,  152,  219, 
355,  363,  '393,  953 
Desl,  supply  of,  457 
Death  iu  the  sowers,  841,  959,  1031 
Decoration  and  art,  627 
Decorations:  ElyCathedral,  62;  Houses  of 
Parliament,  114 

Degradation  of  glass  painting,  172,  221 
Delhi,  Agra,  and  Lahore,  701 
Demand  of  India  for  public  works,  893 
Demolition  of:  London  Tavern,  646;  of 
8t,  Michael's,  Queenhiche,  926 
Denchworth  Church,  1006,  1030 
Deptford,  the  Drake  estate,  756 
Derby:  free  library,  392,  -419,  621,  1129; 

school  of  art,  793 
Deserved  recognition,  a,  219 
D.-‘Bign:  of  dock  w Us,  427;  stndies  iu, 
352 

Destruction  of  City  churches,  52 
Detaiuing  tools,  471 
Devil’s-niley,  Bethnal-green,  175 
Dhu  Heartaoh  lighthouse,  -442 
Diaz,  the  French  painter,  1138 
Dictionary  of  architecture,  1247 
DilBcukies : in  Philadelphia,  509:  as  to 
workmen’s  dwellings,  769 
Dilapidations,  ecclesiastical,  220,  413,  599, 
1078 

Dining  in  the  fourteenth  century,  G70 
Dinner  of  Architectural  Association,  693 
Discoveries  : Bay  of  Nikmid,  308  ; Olympia, 
95, 1-41 

Dissentiog  chnrch-building  news  (see 
weekly  numbers) 

District  surveyor,  election  of,  1221 
Dock  walls,  427 

Docks  and  harbours,  405,  692,  740,  790, 
1262 
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Dock-yard  railway,  Portsmouth,  031 
Dolgelley  Purliament  House,  2-1 
Dol'vilyra  Cromlech,  491,  621 
Domestio : srchitectuie,  Ensliah,  915; 

chapel, ‘Wynnstay,  174;  economy,  1149 
Door,  Sta,  Maria  delle  Qrazie,  Milan,  363 
Donaldson,  Mrs.,  878 
Donlton’a  premises,  Messrs.,  1192 
Drag  at  the  Institute,  the,  161 
Drainage  ; back,  131;  house,  1197,  1199  {see 
also  weekly  numbers) 

Drains:  connexion  of,  742  ; our  (poetry), 
81 ; South  Kenaingtoo,  757 ; ventilation 
of,  81 

Drake  estate,  Deptford,  75C  ' 
Drawing-room,  Buxton  Hotel.  317 
Drawings : at  Bethnal-green  Museum,  944; 

ownership  of,  620  ; working,  lOl 
Dredging  and  harbonr  works,  172 
Dresden  Exchange,  630 
Dress  : art  in,  12u8  ; and  redress,  -i 
Drury-lano  management,  12G9 
Dublin:  art  trust,  a,  165 ; carpenters,  391 ; 
schools  of  art,  347;  St.  Stephon's-ereeD 
1210 

Due,  M.  J.  t.,  181,  677 
Ducsl  kitchen,  lessons  from,  1333 
Dudley  gallery,  the,  118,  1042 
Dulwich  college:  art  at,  702;  estate, 
cottages  at,  96  ; picture  gallery,  1192 
Dundee,  619 

Durability  of  sleepers,  862 
Durham  Cathedral,  767,  815;  pulpit,  1040 
Durham : lunatic  asylum,  105 ; miners' 
hall,  648 

Diissoidorf,  new  theatre,  167 
Dust  depot,  Newington,  782 
Dnsting  and  slopping:  Oamberwell,  313; 

8t.  Pancras,  223 
Dutch  architecture,  334 
Dwellings  : artisans’  683,  012,  620,  678,  731 
(see  also  “ Conference  of  Architects’’)  ; 
in  Corea,  776;  in  flats,  25,  82,  13t,  270, 
291,  306,  344,  390,  612,  966;  London 
labourers’,  731 ; for  the  middle  clas-es, 
Kent-road,  8,  84;  for  the  poor,  1040;  of 
Swiss  workpeople,  61 

Dwellings  Act,  Artisan8',6S3(aeeal80  "Con- 
ference  of  Architects”) 

Dynamite,  441 

^^11^  of  DURHAM’S  mansion,  Wooler, 

Early  glass,  274,  296,  323 
Earthenware  syphon  traps,  469,  622 
Earthquakes,  preeautioiia  against,  76 
East  London  Railway,  366,  4!U 
East  window,  Carlisle  Cathedral,  23 
Eastern  architecture,  375,  405 
Eec'esiastioul  dilsp  dations,  220,  443.  690 
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Eliiiburgh  : Architectural  Association,  245, 

311,  332,  415 ; doings  in,  7,  44,  632,  1259; 
Masonic  ball,  967;  Monuments  '■ 

Theatre  Royal,  127 
Eduoition  : in  the  building  trade,  43,  106, 
130,  221,  298;  for  engineers,  18,  1028 
Ellectuai  iiltration,  293 
Egress  from:  churches,  331,  369:  theatres 
1269  ’ 

Egypt,  future  of,  659 
Egyptian  architecture,  609 
Election  of  district  surveyor,  3221 
Electric  : fire  alarm,  197;  light,  303 
Ely  Cathedral,  30,  62,  623 
Embankment  and  the  drowning,  1050 
Emigration,  mistakes  as  to,  lo6 
Employing  girls  in  brickfields,  64-4,  910 
Endowed:  grammar  school,  Oldham 
school,  Camberwell,  1020 
Endowment  of;  genius,  673,  720;  science 
and  art  research,  628 


Muu  at  L 4 coearc  ji, 

Engineering:  ariiatioally  treated,  233,  273 
at  Crystal  Palace,  390,  790,  1237-  in 
Japan,  391;  matters.  3231;  and  public 
health,  210;  works  in  India,  942,  1231- 
works  in  progress,  1076  ' 

Engineer’s:  place  iu  nature,  1-10:  tomb 
an,  36  ’ 

Engineers:  architects  and,  769;  education. 

of,  18,  1028;  Civiland  Mechanical  Bocieiv 

18,  93,  1-13,  188,  212,  243,  332,  3S9,  715 ; 
liability  of,  636;  Society  of.  14-)  274  3is 
408.6-'3,  1235  ' 

Englebert  III.’s  monument,  Breda,  413 
English:  and  American  workmen,  IfS- 
architecture,  modern,  1004  ; domestic 
architecture,  947 
Engraver,  a pioneer,  125 
Episcopal  Araerioan  Cnurcfa,  Rome  1094 
Epping  Forest,  1154  ' 

Ercchiheum,  Athens,  168,  199.  931 
Erfurt  Town-hall,  1216 
Erith  strike,  the,  49,  86,  103 
Errors  of  levellicg,  221 
Ethics  of  taste,  716 
Eton:  college.  108;  sewage-farm, -463 
Etymology  of  “rink,"  20.  42 
Euston-square,  471 

Excavations : Asia  Minor,  153  • Iona  63  • 
Olympia,  95,  141,  607  ' ' 

Exchanges  : Dresden,  636;  Hartlepool,  267 
Exeter  Cathedral  choir,  661 
Exhibitions : Blake  drawings,  278 ; Brighton 
sanitary,  405;  Brussels,  136,  396,  677, 
726,  6i7  ; Cologne,  924;  costumes, 
Alexandra  Palace,  '430 ; costumes.  Crystal 
Palace,  998;  David  Cox's,  Liverpool  6- 
Darlington,  129;  Dudley  Gallery,  Ud’ 
1042;  French  Gallery,  304.  1091-  GUssl 
aellors’,  83,  90;  “India  Special’”  668  - 
ImlitaM  of  P.inler,  in  W.Wr-ColourB! 
4.9,1213;  Lambeth  F/ience,  631  • Liver- 
pool Academy  of  Arts,  144;  Liverpool 
; London  international  (?) 

1 ’ pictures,  607  ; painted 

glass  at  tbe  Burlington  Club,  169  • Poris 
60-1,  662,  779.  854,  b7o,  901,  920.  955  9hi’ 
1016,  124.5;  Philadelphia,  11).  l2o’  2‘>4' 
330,  428,  456,  48  >,  493,  605,  632,’  695’ 
863  ; Pinwell’s  works,  183,  porlraits  Bur’ 
ungtOD  House,  48;  Prince  of  Wales's 


Indian  presents,  631 ; railway,  662;  Royal 
Academy,  399,  424,  449,  •J79  ; Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  187;  scientific  appa- 
ratus, South  Kenaingtoo,  602,  629  ; South 
Africa, 872,  920;  SocietyofBritisb  Ariiats, 
331;  Society  of  French  Artists,  429  ; 
Society  of  Painters  iu  Water-Colours, 
401;  works  in  black  and  white,  637  ; 
works  of  the  late  F.  Walker,  70  ; Wrex- 
ham, 262,  640,  730 

Exhumation  of  Shakspeare,  proposed,  863 
ExpansloQ  of  the  metropolis,  40,  423 
Ex'ensiona  : London  gasworks,  757;  in 
Northampton,  90J 

FACrORY  and  Workshops  Act,  541 
Fd'ieoce,  Lambeth,  631 
Fairbiiirn  memorial,  88 
Fairford  windows,  the,  267 
Fall  of:  arch  at  Manchester,  911:  houses 
Earl's  Court,  304 

Fascine  work,  outfalls  of  Fen  rivers,  463 
Fees  to  foremen,  497 
Female  Preventive  Institution,  838 
Ferguason,  Mr.. on:  ErechtheumatAthens, 
168,  199,  931  ; on  Constitution  Hill  and 
Knightsbridge  Barracks,  238,  293,  390 
Fictile  ivories  at  South  Keoaingtou,  727 
Filtration,  elToctual,  293 
linances,  Institution  of  Civil  Eonineers 
1269  ' 

Fine:  arts  applied  to  industry,  1032  ; arts, 
proportion  in  the,  670,  679,  719  ; feathers, 
219;  ironwork,  6-49 
Finsbury  printing  works,  433 
Fire  alarum,  electric,  197 
Firing  pottery,  219 

Fishmongers'  Company’s  model  dwellines 
776  ’ 

Fixing  iron  to  atone,  862 
FJiits  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  8, 
25,  82,  131,  27i',  291,  306,  344,  396,  519. 

Flooding  by  the  Thames,  82,  330 
Floods,  213;  through  building,  8391 
Iloors  : concrete,  720;  soundproof,  1033 
Flour  Mills,  Sudbury,  1224 
Forolihamroer,  Dr.,  on  Erechlheum,  932 
Foreign  bricks,  28,  63 
Form  of  chimuey-shafts,  323,  339 
loromeu's  fees,  497 
Forty  years’  sanitary  progress,  814 
I'ountaios,  717,  74-4,  1030,  1268 
Free:  bridges,  311,  390,  60S,  661;  thoughts 
on  art,  8i2 

Freedom  of  trade,  642 
Freemasonry  and:  archmology,  1029;  archi- 
tecture,  650 

Freeatoue  quarries,  Nairn,  886' 

French:  Academy,  1109;  archileota,  con- 
gress of,  208,  662;  artisans  on  ceramic 
arts,  91;  and  Austrian  bricks  28  63- 
Gallery,  the,  304,  11091;  ports,  improve- 
ment ot,  247 ; South  Kcnaiogton  Museum, 
a,  901 ; view  of  competition,  1197 
Frost-resistiug  power  of  stone,  262 
Future  of:  Egypt,  559;  of  the  lus'itute,  112 


Guildhall,  London;  an!  Bow  Church,  647 
library,  604;  temporary  bull-room,  469 
Guildhall,  Worcester,  476,  815 
GWik's  Eacyoloptedia,  229 

H.IBlTATIOyS  : healthy,  629,  659;  of 
man  in  all  ages,  263 

Hackney:  bad  building,  197,  901  ; road 
repairing,  391 
Halifax  pariah  chnrch,  907 
Halle  aud  Berlin  cable,  the,  345 
Habs:  Aberdeen  Masonic.  74i ; Buxton 
Concert,  910;  Camberwell,  434;  Carpen- 
ters’, 770  ; Edinburgh  Masonic.  937  • 
Galashiels  Masonic,  621;  Naot-Clwyd’ 
1262;  Penge  veUry,  760;  University  oi 
Bombay,  lo  ; Watts's  memorial.  South- 
a-^ton,  393;  Yauwath,  670  (see  also 
“I\.wci  Halls”)  ^ 

^*®P8hire  Banking  Company’s  premises, 

Hampstead:  cemetery,  1149;  vestry-halt 
competition,  367,  419,  444 
Hampioii-court,  Wren  and,  84 
Hanley,  proposed  improvements,  542 
Handsworth  public  buildings,  1102 
Hanover-square  Club,  39 
Hans-placB  improvements.  744 
Harbours,  151,  172,262,  859,  878 
Harrow-road,  the,  830 
Hartlepool:  Exebange,  267;  West,  933 
Haseley  waterworks,  795 
Hastings:  ba'hs,  6bl,  721;  town  hall,  496 
613 ; water,  176,  200,  273,  .323,  384,  46b, 


GALASHIELS  Masonic  Hall.  621 
Gules  and  telegrajjh  wires,  383 
Gilvanised  iron  cisterns,  6-48 
Gardeniug  in  midst  of  house-bnilding,  8*2 
Qasj  cooking  by,  056;  supply,  metropolitan. 

Gaslight,  measuring,  197 
Gaslighting:  history  of,  1093,  1141;  Paris, 
277 


Oasiineau,  the  late  Mr.,  108 
Gasworks:  amalgamation.  139;  Birming- 
ham, 72;  extensions,  751 
Gate-pier,  an  old,  283 
General:  building  regulations  for  the. 
United  Kingdom,  694,  6j7,  634;  Union  ol 
Carpenters,  471 

Genius:  of  David  Cox,  5;  endowment  of, 
573,  720 

Gorman  : Athenroum,  the,  210;  Lutheran 
Church,  Dalstoo,  103;  railways,  213 
Germany,  notes  of  a tour  in,  874 
Gibson  Gallery,  the,  1163 
Gipsy  colony  at  Dolwicb,  1091 
Glaciarium,  the,  6-  3 
Glasgow;  air  pollution,  733;  baths  and 
washhouses,  9,  269;  Bird  and  Dog 

Market,  1261;  building  and  trade  unions 
in,  1203;  Institute  of  Architects,  186,  29- 
699;  and  luverness  Railway,  104;  Kelvin 
Grove  Museum,  405  ; new  stock  exchange, 
29;  new  suburb,  lu79;  post-oflioe,  635’ 
1051  ’ 

GUss  : at  Keble  College  Chapel,  495;  paint- 
mg.-  172.  2J1.  274,  296,  323;  from  slag, 
9a5;  soluble,  635  ® 

Glass-iiued  iron  pipe,  618 
Gluss-sellera’  Exhibition,  83,  90 
Godwin,  the  late  Mr.  James,  83 
Gold  medallist  of  the  Institute,  181  577 
Goldingtoti  Hall,  Beds,  1128  ’ 

Go.dsmitha'  art  in  Boutheru  India  126 
Good  advice,  599 
Gothic  architecture,  454 
Gothenburg,  warehouses  at,  384 
Government  aid  for  art  in  Ireland,  199 
Grammar  schools : Odiham,  962;  Wallasey, 

Grand  Lodge  Temple,  Philadelphia,  1262 
Granite  building,  1176,  1221 
Gray’s-inn-road  courts,  96,  617,  105-1 
Great  Dolwilym  Cromlech,  491,  521 
“ Great  Easterii-streer,”  1029 
Greek:  art,  651,  684,610,  619;  buildins  re- 
cords, 1234  “ 

Greensted  Church,  22 

Greenwich : college  extensions,  7S1 ; eiten- 
Bion  railway,  839;  new  public  olBces,  900- 
nniou  infirmary,  782  ’ 

"Grinding-money,”  43 
Ground:  landlords  of  London,  1085-  plans 
of  English  couventual  orders,  185 

Lancashire,  1 31 : London,  40, 
423  ; Beckham,  716 
Guildford  and  its  river,  144 


6Jl) 

Havre  improveineuts,  631 
Health  que3tio:ia  at  Social  Science  Con 
gress,  1029,  IU44 

Health  and  sewage  of  towns,  435.  483.  615 
1156  ’ ’ 

Health  is  riches  (poetry),  174 
Health,  water,  and  gas,  351 
Healthy  habitations,  629,  -159 
Heating  with  hot  wa-er,  42 
Hcngler's  cirque  at  Liverpool,  1169 
Heraldry:  m architecture,27i ; ut  Leicester, 

Hereford,  sanitation  of,  1176 
Hexham  Abbey,  815 
High  tides,  380 
Highways,  construction  of,  734,  787 
HiJl  ol  marble,  Beetham,  769 
Hindoo  architecture,  6sl 
Hints  frum  Ameiicau  practice,  199 
Hippodrome  ut  Brighton,  984 
History  of:  Arumfel  Castle,  162;  Black- 
iriars,  773  ; gas  lighting,  lu92,  1141;  the 
Insiitute,  58 1,  621;  the  New  River,  67 
Historical  buildiug*,  photographing,  899 
Hiichins'saystem  ot  plastering,  11 J6 
Hoardings,  292 
Hoarwitby  Bridge,  332 
Holbqrn:  Amphitheatre,  172;  scheme 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  617,  lu54 - 
Viaduct  Hotel,  693 
Holiday  in  Hampshire,  804,  851 
HoJkham  Church,  Norfolk,  389 
Hblland:  architecture  ot,  334,  373-  lake 
drainaga  of,  378  ; science  in,  633 
Holyhead  harbour,  131 
Homos  lor  the  middle  classes  : ace  “ Flats  ” 
Homily,  au  architectural,  478 
Hop-pickers’  lodgings,  038 
Horsham  drain-ige,  6 0 
Horticultu  al  society,  973 
llorus  myth,  the,  23d 

■“ospkals,  248,  3i2.  318,  443,  473,  631,  818, 

Hotels:  Buxton,  317;  Holborn  Viaduct, 
693;  Newcaatle-on-Tyue,  612 

season  in  Loudon,  821;  water  pipe?, 

House:  drainage,  810,  1197,  1199:  duty 
129;  for  Mr.  Mi:lttis,  372,  068 
House  and  home  in  town,  917,  969 
House-b. hiding : improvements  in,  616, 
657;  in  old  Londou,  1173;  primitive.  28’ 
Household  art,  1151 

Houbos:  in  Hats,  see  “Flats”;  registra- 
tion of,  404,  536,  591,  623 ; lor  single  men 
81I  ’ 

Houses  ofParliament,  decorations,  114 
Houses,  some  old,  ond  their  stones  : birth- 
place of  John  Selden,  485;  Goodman’s 
Iields  playhouse  aud  Garrick’s  villa  at 
Uamph'n,  1239;  house  in  which  John 
Locke  died,  948;  Jeremy  Taylor's  birth- 
place, Cambridge,  757;  Maekliu’a  house 
CoVent-garden,  35/, 392 ; Ituyal  Academy's 
first  house,  96;  Royal  tsociety's  first 
house,  32;  Bir  Isaac  Newton’s  house,  281  • 
Steele’s  cottage,  Haverstock-hill,  166  ’ 

got  on,  913 ; how  the  Mosque  grew, 

Hull:  docks,  495;  Hydraulic  Power,  935 
Human  ^figure,  mea  urement  of,  152,  223,  | 

flunganau  : Academy,  Pestb,  811;  National 
theatre,  Buda-Peai,  4o7 
Huastaiiton  Convalescent  Home.  858 
Huacly  Pub  io  Hall,  41 
Huxley  and  the  bricklayer,  1053 
Eyde  Park-corner,  239,  272,  293,  330,  390, 

Hydraulic:  forging,  931;  rams  for  cottage 
water-supply,  1..6;  remains  in  Iiaiv 
1261  ’ 
Hydrostatic  vans,  131 
Hygiene,  museum  of,  719 
HypocttuA  at  Bmchester,  77 

ILKLEY  Cmb-houae,  887 
Imperial  Museums,  Vienna,  55 
Importance  of  Greek  art,  6t9 
Impregnated  sleepers,  662 
Imp-ovcd  ludustrittl  Hwellings  Co.,  151 
Improvemeut  of:  ITench  ports,  217; 

London  Bridge,  3 < I 

Improvements  in  house-building,  516,  657 
Inauguration,  new  manufactory,  Sevres,  1185 


Incised  Stones,  430 
Inereiso  of  Camberwell,  198 
India:  engineenng  in,  94},  1231;  our  iu- 
terest  io,  431  ; movement  in,  8,  166.  261, 
337,  383,404,  491,  8 8 ; Museu-n,  768,  B17  ; 
new  route  to,  972  ; public  works  in,  893  ; 
Saracenic  architecture,  822;  “Special.” 

658  ' f > 
Indian  ; architecture,  375,405;  engineering 

college,  729;  engineering  worse,  942  ; 
irrigation,  496;  presents  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  631;  Public  Works  Department, 

659  ^ ’ 


Infirmaries,  workhonse.  313,  349,  334,  553. 

783,  817.  837,  1175,  1235 
Infirmary  for  Women,  Wuterloo-road,  44 
Influence  of  art:  upon  the  nation,  1019, 
1027  ; upon  society,  1004 
Inhabited ; house  duty,  619;  houses  ia 
England  and  Wales,  143 
Inner  Temple  hydrants,  21 
Inscriptions  on  houses,  544 
Institut  des  Arts  Indusiriels,  Paris  294 
Institute  of  Painters  iu  Water  Colours. 

429,  1212  ’ 

Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects  j 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  Homan  remains  ia, 
1201;  annual  meeting,  426;  Cleeve  Abbey, 
125;  code  of  building  regulationi,  670; 
concrete,  353,  481,  630,  644,  673;  con- 
ference  of  architects  (see  “ Con- 
ference”); deceased  foreign  members, 
320 ; dinner,  618 ; drag  at  the,  151;  Ely 
Cathedral  lantern,  30;  Ereohtheum  at 
Ath-ns.  153,  199,  931;  Glasgow  Institute 
of  Arcliiiects  and  th»,  186;  hidory  of, 
681,  821  ; insult  ressnted,  an,  12)- 

Medallist,  M.  Due,  181,  577;  National 
Safe  Deposit  Company’s  premises.  71; 
opening  meeting,  1091;  Tiroomal  Naik, 
palace  of,  236;  Philadelphia  Exhibition, 
121;  president's  address,  1080  ; proposed 
Changes,  10,  29,  89,  53,  94,  112,  138,  151  ; 
rooms  of  the,  61;  seventeenth-century 
architecture  iu  London,  1336;  sixteenth 
century  Gothic  architecture,  265;  eoirce, 
624,  704 ; street  architecture,  influence  of 
business  requirements  on,  1139;  trans- 
actions, 838 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  : creosote, 
356;  Dhu  Heartaeh  lighthouse,  44'}; 
dredging  and  harbour  works,  172;  errors 
of  levelling,  221 : fasciae  work,  outfalls  of 
feu  rivers,  468;  ficances,  1269  ; floods,  lb« 
248;  gaslight,  measuring,  197;  Holyhead 
harbour,  161;  president's  address,  63; 
prizes,,  718;  rivers,  401;  subjects  for 
prizes,  863  ; workiug  railway  tunnels,  105 
Institution  of  Surveyors,  74,  642,  1168 
Institution  for  Girls,  Masonic,  1003 
Intended  church  on  Montmartre,  491 
Interiors  : American,  625;  Rochdale  towu- 
hall,  149 

Interviewing  “jerry”  builder  (poetry), 1153 
Inundations,  prevention  of,  21 
Inverness  and  Glasgow  Railway,  104 
Iona,  ruins  of,  63,  6Bl,  1130 
Ireland;  architecture  of,  1223,  1238;  art 
and  science  in,  199;  Art-Uniou  of,  293  ; 
stones  acd  marbles  of.  6L 
Irish  national  monuments,  861 
Iron:  trade,  333  ; welding,  957;  well-cover- 
ing, Styria,  878 

Ironwork:  architectural,  649;  fine,  649 
Irrigation:  of  India,  496;  and  water-sup- 
ply, 656  ^ 

Isliogton  workhouse  schools,  840 
Italian  churches,  renovation  of,  322 
Italy,  1135 

Italy:  hydraulic  remains  in,  1261;  a tour 
in,  382,  415;  and  acieuee,  533 
Ivories  at  Bouth  Kensington,  47,  130,  727 

JARRiH,  519 

Jarrow,  unhealthy  dwellings,  793 
Jerry-builders,  talks  with,  979,  1156 
Jesuit  Church,  Oxford,  883 
Jet,  Whitby,  llo5 
Johauneekircho,  Stuttgart,  926 

KEDLE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL.  402,495 
Kelviu  Grove  Museum,  Glasgow,  405 
Kenilworth  sewage  works,  Aotf 
Kensington,  745;  Kensington  House,  653; 
Kensington  Museum  (see  “Museums  "J  ; 
Keosingtoo  vestry-hall,  1U7,  670,  1179 
Kiln  floors,  419 
Kinematics  of  machinery,  754 
King's- cross  Station,  s2 
Kirkaldy's  works,  Mr.,  715 
Kirkca'dy  Pine  Art  Association,  934 
Knightsbridge  barracks,  72,  140,  175  229 
230,  218,  272,  1078 
Kfupp  at  Philadelphia,  493 

LA  CHARENTE,  architecture  of,  633 
I Ladies'  tracing-oUice,  1094 
j Lidy  Augusta  Stanley,  233 
Laeken,  palace  of,  272 
Lahore,  Agra  and  Delhi,  701 
Lainbeth : baths  aud  washhouses,  312; 
faience,  631;  School  of  Art,  7b9;  work- 
house infirmary,  312 
Laaeashir-*,  growth  of,  1031 
Land  at  Stockton,  value  of,  41 
Land's  End,  829 
Landlord  and  tenant,  1247 
Lantern  of  Ely  Cathedral,  30 
Large  roasting-jacks,  1177,  1227 
Law  Courts,  the  New,  492 
Law  of:  contracts,  244,  733;  lights,  74 
Lead:  in  Anijriea,  719;  buroiug  e.  solder- 
ing, 625  ; its  relations  to  architecture,  92; 
its  relations  to  water  supply,  86,  457 
Leather  warehoescs,  Bermondsey,  214 
Leeds;  building  in,  636;  municipal  ollices, 

1155,  1161,  12J4;  sewage  works,  483; 
street  work  io,  1261 
, Legal  aspects  of  contracts,  244,  732 
' Legislation  ou  house-building,  217 
L(ith,  architecture  in,  1221 
Lessons  from  a ducal  kitchen,  1233 
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Lettcre,  writera  of 

Adooak,  W.  J.,  Hastings  bstbs,  720 
Anderson,  J.  M‘V.,  Hjde  Park  Comer, 

330 

Argile,  A.,  tendering  at  Eipley,  1030 
Aumonier,  W.,  earring  at  Hoar  Cross,  600 
Bailey  k Co.,  decorated  stoneware,  769 
Bales,  T.,  cottage  homes  of  England,  1215 
Ballantine,  A.,  glass-painting, 

Bamford,  H.,  aafetj-Talres,  911 
Banting,  W.,  party-walls,  367 
BasUr,  P.  H.,  party  structures,  1178 
Benson,  W.,  light  and  colour,  198,  219, 

331 

Biroh,  G.  H..  St,  John’e-gate,  793 
Blakistone,  D.  T.,  East  Grin&tosdChurch, 
719 

Blaehill,  T, ; transmission  of  sound,  1139  ; 
damp,  1189 

Bonomi,  J..  messnrement  of  the  human 
figure,  233,  443,  731 
Braid  <St  Co.,  lead  stealing, 499 
Brannon,  P.,  fire-proofing  timber,  600 
Browne,  T.,  risk  at  Thames  Ditton,  1326 
Bruce,  J.,  warming  houses,  961 
Buckham,  £.,  Ipswich  drainage,  715 
Buckle,  J.  G.,  archsulogy  and  architec- 
ture, 1199 

Buckler, Geo.,  Colchester  CastleaEoman 
building,  10j8 

Bury,  C.  A.,  Spa  competition,  Scar- 
borough, 1327 

Carter,  j.,  medisral  and  modem  work, 
959 

CbesseU,  F.,  edneation  for  workmen,  106 
Chretien,  J,,  workmen's  trains,  613 
Christian,  Ewan,  Sc.  hlicbolas,  Seren- 
oaks,  1127 

Clure,  E.  'W.,  concrete  roofs,  1271 
Colling,  J.  K. : colour,  41,  103,  218 ; 

sound-proof  floors,  1080 
Cooke,  Chr.,  Greensted  church,  22; 

Sussex  mansions,  369,  673 
Coulson,  E,,  strike  at  Doulton’e,  1030 
Crook,  J.,  clerks  of  works'  duties,  1033 
Dale,  A.,  fair  measure  in  lime,  793 
Dennett,  T.  B.,  remoral  of  Tarnished 
paper,  614 

Dewar,  cathedral  at  St.  John's,  Ifew- 
foundland,  19 
Ditchburn,  J.,  Jarrah,  619 
Donaldson,  Prof.,  changes  at  Institute,  10 
Doran,  J.,  Charles  Macklin,  393 
Duncan,  J.  W.,  Manor  Park  cemetery 
competition,  317 

Dyer,  Sir  Thomas,  Model-houses  Associa- 
tion, 817 

Ellison,  C.  O.,  Manx  treatment  of  an 
architect,  43 

Fergusson,  Mr,,  Constitution-hill  and 
Enightsbridge  barracks,  238,  390 
Ferrey,  B.,  Romsey  Abbey,  745 
Field,  H.,  price  of  bricks,  930 
Foster,  P.  Le  Nero,  health  and  sewage  of 
towns,  938 

Frere,  A.,  ownership  of  drawingi 
1065 

Gabriel,  J.  8.,  granite  for  Portsmouth, 
1219 

Geflowski,  E.  E,,  Fairbairn  memorial,  86 
Gibson,  J.  M.,  foreign  bricks,  63;  bread- 
baking  oTcns,  571 

Glover,  G,,  prevention  of  echo,  1202 
Goddard,  F.  W.,  Wapping  improvement 
arbitration,  162 

Grellier,  H.  M.,  tithe  rent-charge,  346 
Griadle,  T.  W.,  conatruction  of  sewage- 
tanks,  769;  Harwich  sewerage,  1318 
Hall,  £.,  the  Ereebtheum,  199 
Hart,  Son,  Jt  Pcard,  Philadelphia  Exhibi- 
tion, 1179 

Hawkins,  F.  8.  B.,  Lymo  Regis,  878 
Hawkins,  T.,  Lyme  liegis,  061 
Hems,  H.,  architecture  of  Holland,  373 
Hicks,  Sir  F.,  8t.  Thomas's  Hospital, 323 
Houghton,  T.  M.,  education  in  the,  build- 
ing trade,  43 

Howard,  W.,  ground  landlords  of  London, 
1133 

Huggins,  S.,  Chester  Cathedral,  937,  1028 
Hukiua,  J.  C.,  egress  from  churches,  360 
Jacques,  W.,  extinction  of  fires,  1271 
Johnson,  J.  fl.,  tiling,  1177 
King,  C.  B.,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  673 
Knigbt,  S,,  business  requirements  and 
arebiteotore,  1227 

Knightley,  T.  E.,  water-waste  preventers, 
296 

Lamb,  A.,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
1217 

Langford,  C.  F.,  Whittlesea  School  com- 
petition, 1081 

Luscelles,  W.  H. : glass  roof,  1226 ; cot- 
tage building,  1271 

Latham,  B.,  Croydon  sewage  farm,  519 
Livingstone,  F,,  carburettiug  gaa,  1177 
Loader,  A,  earthenware  syphon  traps, 
469 

Lutschannig,  A.,  silicate  paint,  250 
Maodonald,  J.  H.  A.,  prevention  of  echo, 
1152 

McLancblan,  F.  H.,  Blackfciars,  841 
Haskell,  ivories,  130 
Blaroeron,  H.,  status  of  architects,  1080 
Morris,  J.  P.  : edneation  of  bricklayers, 
296 ; strike  of  bricklayers  at  Doolton' 
072 ; piecework,  393 
Moseley,  W.,  sound-proof  floors,  1080 
L'eill,  Mrs.,  mulberry-leaves,  841 
Heilson,  J.  C.,  theatres  and  sound,  129 
Hiemsee,  J.  H.,  Professor  Huxley  and 
the  honest  bricklayer,  1052 
O'Connor  & Taylor,  glass  painting,  221 
O'Connor,  W.  H.,  early  elsas,  27-1,  323 
I Overall,  W.  H.,  Royal  Exchange  excava- 
tions, 1155 

Palmer,  G.  H.,  tiling, 1129 
Papworih,  Wyatt,  architectural  bio- 
graphy, 1009 

Parker,  J.  H,,  archaology  of  Rome,  1081 


r<etters,  writers  of,  continued: — 

Phillips  R.  : tiling,  1150;  chalk,  1154 
Pulham,  W.  : bricklayers  v.  plasterers, 
1067;  tiling,  1177 

"Quondam”  : Enightsbridge  Barracks, 
176;  Temple  Bar  and  the  Savoy,  357; 
the  straits  of  Brompion,  776;  Cadogau- 
plsce,  12-19 

Bedf'ern,  J.  F-,  Bristol  Cathedral  porch, 
317 

Robinson  & Co.,  transmission  of  sound, 
1056 

Robson,  J.,  fair  measure,  696 
Scargill,  W.,  central  park,  a,  1271 
Schofield  4 Co.,  Canterbury  Palace,  961 
Scott,  A.,  Liernnr's  sewerage,  121S 
Scott,  W.  B.,  Regent's  Canal  Bridge,  1237 
Seddon,  H.  C.,  cement  for  concrete,  541 
Shaw,  M.  T.  4 Co.,  Regent's  Park  Canal 
Bridge,  1179 

Silicated  Filter  Co.,  lead  in  water,  83 
Skiuner,  D.  8.,  Lvme  liegis,  933 
Smith,  T.  R.  : Tobin's  ventilation,  251 ; 

sound-proof  floors,  1055 
Smith,  W.,  Venice,  163 
Sol'y,  H.,  strike  at  Doulton'a,  1009 
Staines  & Son,  Mauor-pnrk  Cemetery, 


367 

Stanton,  A.  J.,  prevention  of  echo,  1202 
Statham,  H.  H.  : Constitution-bill  and 
Enightsbridge  Barracks,  272;  the  In- 
stitute soiree,  621 

Street,  G.  E.,  Deuohworth  Church,  1030 
Stride,  J. ; Indian  and  Colonial  Museum, 

817  ; Roman  Somerset,  861 
Sutton  & Dudley,  the  Palatinate,  81 
Teuton,  W.  M.,  St.  Matthias's  Church, 
Poplar,  113 

Thomas,  W-  C.  : light  and  colour,  41,  128, 

291;  prnportion  in  the  fine  arts,  719 ; 
art  and  civilisation,  911;  influence  of 
art  upon  society,  1001;  influence  of 
art  upon  the  nation,  1027;  encaustic 
painting,  1348  ; national  Olympiau 
festival,  1271 

Tobin,  M,,  ventilation,  32.5 
Triekett,  S,,  granite,  1201 
Turner,  J.,  chalk,  1177 
Turner,  J.  G.,  vegetation  in  comentwork, 

615 

Turner,  J.  n.,Craiginaddie  cromlech,  6-13 
Viniog,  Geo.,  nuisance  at  Finchley,  573 
W .C.  T.  : colonr,  81,  219,  272 ; education 
of  artists,  1103 

Wateral),  N.,  Euston-square,  -171 
Weatherley,  Roman  hypocaust  at  Bin- 
chester,  77 

Weaver,  R.,  ventilation  of  church,  1202 
WheatleyjU.B.,  JS’orden'smap  of  London, 

1129 

White,  W.  H, : changes'at  the  Institute, 

89 ; bouses  in  flats,  291  ; transactions 
of  the  luaiitnte,  838 
Wilkinson,  J.  F,,  utilisetionof  tide,  620 
Wiseman,  W.  T.,  dearth  of  bricks,  39J 
Woltenscrolt,  W.,  warming  and  venti- 
lating churches,  961 

Woodley,  J.,  8'rike  at  Doulton's,  1030  Mig 
Wyatt,  T.  H-,  stir  at  the  Institute,  30 
Yorke,  P.  W.,  substitute  for  slates,  29( 

Young,  C.  U.,  Newcastle  assize  courts, 

1102 

Yonng,  M.,  prinling  on  wood,  1030 
Levelling,  errors  of,  221 
Lewes  waterworks,  721 
Liability  of  engineers,  636 
Licences  for  hoardings,  292 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  1235 
Liernur’s  eystern  of  sewerage,  160 
Life:  in  Catania,  711,  837,  861,  920;  of 
Micheliingelo,  301  ; and  movement  in 
London,  153 

Life-saving  exhibition,  Brnssols,  136,  390, 

'26.  861 

Light;  and  colonr,  218,  219,  272.  291,  331; 

revised  theory  of,  6,  41 
Light  and  air  cases,  85,  151,  174,  198,  71«, 

1271 

ighthouse,  Dhn  Heartacb,  413 
Lights,  the  law  of,  74 
Limestone,  a piece  of,  1129 
Lincoln  ; Architectural  Society,  689 ; School 
of  Art,  197;  town-hall,  392 
Lincoln's-inc-fielda,  96 
Line  of  front,  160 
Livadia,  1119 

Liverpool:  address  on  health,  1061 ; Archi- 
tectural Society,  701,  1060,  109-1,  1113 
1197;  Art  Club,  1023;  Branch  Sailors 
Home,  1211;  cathedral,  proposed,  1218 
contravention  of  Sanitary  Act,  4-13  ; corpo 
ration  property,  7-13;  Hengler's  circus 
496;  Labourers’  Dwellings  Company 
863;  Master  Builders’  Associstioo,  1153; 
public  buildings  and  parks,  165  ; sanitary 
exhibition,  911, 1021 ; Social  Science  Con- 
gress, 715,  991,  1017,  1020,  1011;  water 
supply,  393 

Llautony  Abbey,  789,  839 
Local  Governmeut  Board's  reports,  27.  9S2 
1161 

Local  sanitary  bye-laws,  367 
Locke,  Mr.  George,  217 
Lodging-houses,  metropolitan,  911 
Lodmngs  for  hop-pickers,  S&8 
London:  atmosphere,  333  ; bridge,  relief 
of,  30,  62,  1-49,  297,  606,  125.5;  huildin; 
trade,  392;  ground  landlords,  1085 
houses  in  flats  (see  "Flats”);  Interna 
tional  (P)  Exhibition,  4'2:  labourers 
dwellings,  731;  in  Pepys's  time,  115 
plaues  of  life  and  movement,  453 ; popula 
tion,  83;  street  architecture,  59,  111 
topography,  3-4 
Looking-glass,  a new,  217 
Loss  to  Italy,  a,  161 
Lost  in  London,  312 
Lough,  the  late  J.  G.,  360 
Lndgate-hili,  469 

Lunatic  asylums:  Brookwood,83;  Durham, 


vays,  78 1,  787;  rail- 
ed footways,  1015; 


MACHINE-SHOPS,  American, 

Machinery,  wood- working,  603 
Madras:  harbour,  859,  878;  palace  of 
Tiroomal  Naik,  236 
Maintenance  of:  bight 
ways,  948;  roods  t 
public  works,  Liverpool,  165 
Malta,  Bugeja  Orphan  Asylum,  691 
Manchester:  Boardachools,  198  ; fall  of  an 
arch,’ 911  ; gasworks,  824;  Enutt  Mill 
Market,  1221;  notes  from,  534;  proposed 
new  cathedrsJ,  2'3S ; sksting-riak,  616; 
Street  architecture,  214;  town-ball,  911; 
workhouse  infirmary,  1235 
Mansions,  Sussex,  369,  673 
Mannfactnre  of  steel,  1270 
lanx  treatment  of  an  architect,  43,  83, 
154 

Marble:  Beetham  Fell,  769;  rink,  058 
Marbles  and  stones  of  Ireland,  61 
Margate:  drainage,  1165;  skating-rink,  795 
Market-town  without  tha  rail,  1215 
Markets,  91,  316,716,  814,  887,  1224,  1381, 
1267 

arseilles  Bourse,  171 
iarylebone  parochial  buildings,  177,  837 
Materials,  testing,  163,  188 
Masonic  balls  : Aberdeen,  741 ; Edinburgh, 
957;  Galashiels,  521 

Masonic  : Institute  for  Qirla,  1C03;  Temple, 
Philadelphia,  1262;  window,  Plymouth 
Guildhall,  45 
Mssonrr,  ancient,  874 
Masons'  marks,  Rome,  734 
Masters  and  men  ; see  weeklynumbers 
Mathematical  instrument*,  05 
McLean,  J.  R.,  tomb  of,  36  i 
Measures  and  weights,  standards  of.  52,  937. 
1079 

Measuring  : gaslight,  107 ; thehaman  figure, 
162,  223,  249,  442.  696 
Medueval  crafts  and  craftsmen,  330,  805 
Melbourne  : Academy  of  Music,  931; 

sewerage,  889 
Melbury  Church,  1267 
Melksham  Church,  1226 
Memel  and  its  timber  trade,  136 
Memorial:  the  Fairbairn,  06 ; ofalihrarian, 
1216;  Shakspeare,  2j7i  tablets  in  Lon- 
don, 522 

Memorials,  Saxon,  83 
Memory  of  old  builders,  a,  804 
Mercantile  architecture,  753 
Metropolitan  : Building  Act,  279,  317,  367  ; 
consolidated  rate,  513;  cow-sheds  and 
dairies,  463 ; improvements,  815  ; lodging- 
houses,  911;  poultry-market,  811;  Rail- 
way extension  to  AlJ-'ate,  213-  water- 
supply,  219,  309,  391  i 

Metropolis:  expansion  of,  40,  433;  rates 
levied  in,  412 
Metroscope,  the,  1222 
Michelangelo:  see  " Bnonarotti” 
Middle-class  dwellings  in  flats,  8,  25,  82 
Middlesbrough,  470,  970 
Midland  Railway;  assessment,  174,  1119; 
docks,  791 


; charges,  470;  shares, 


Lyme  Regis,  760, 885,  878 


Military  workmen,  334 
Millais'  studio,  Mr.,  372,  563 
Miners'  Hall,  Durham,  643 
Minor  arts  in  France,  803 
Miscellanea:  see  weekly  numbers 
Mistakes  aj  to  emigration,  106 
Modoldwellings : Fishmongers'  Company's, 
776  ; for  the  rich,  305,  344.  396 
Model  Houses  Associaiiou,  789,  817 
Modern:  Athens,  1;  crafts  and  craftsmen, 
380,805;  Eoglisd  architecture,  10^14 ; im- 
provements in  house-building,  516,  657; 
mosaics,  317;  Stockholm,  288:  ivrants 
971, 1030 

Monster  balloon,  a,  921 
Montmartre,  proposed  church,  491 
Monumental:  see  weekly  numbers 
Monoracots  : Byron,  1102,  1109,  1116 ; 
Edinburgh,  830 ; Eaglebert'a  lll.'s,  Breda 
Cathedral,  413  ; Generals  Thoaias  and 
Lecomte’s,  Paris,  1 H ; ofGreek  art,  534  ; 
Henri  Eegnanlt's,  li'7l);  Irish  national, 
8til ; Lord  Falkland,  841 
Mortising  machine,  Reyno'ds’a,  869 
Mortuary,  ClerkcuwelJ,  709 
Mosaics,  modern,  217 
Mosque,  how  it  grew,  923 
Mottoes  from  old  houses,  430 
Movement  in  India,  8,  165,  261,  337,  383, 
491,  7U6,  781, 878,  899,  955,  1118 
Municipal  buildings,  839,  1155,  1161,  1201 
Mural  decoratiou,  1018,  1: 65 
Museums : Bethnal-green,  865, 941 ; British, 
116,  431,  506,  775;  Hygiene,  719;  India, 
7b8,  817;  Eelvin-grove,  Gia'gow,  405; 
Naturol  History,  South  Kensington,  120; 
New  York,  863;  Paris  (see  "Paris")  ; 
South  Kensington,  -17,  327,  502,  629,  681, 
923;  Vienna,  imperial,  65 
Myddelton  and  tbo  New  River,  67 
Mysteries  of  the  building  trade,  1079 

NAIR''7  stone  quarries,  888 
Naut-Clwyd  Hall,  1262 

National:  Co-operative  Builders'  Society, 
131 ; federation  of  employers,  220 
National  Gallery,  Berlin,  610,  638  ; Na- 
tional Gallery,  London,  670,  725,  801, 
1224 

National;  Health  Society,  629;  medal 
awards,  955;  Sa.'‘6  Deposit  Company’ 
premises,  71 
NaTural  Hist< 

Naval  School,  . ..., 

Neglected  architectural  biography, 
lO  9 

Netley  Abbey,  1079 
New:  Building  Act  required,  670;  cathedral 
at  Chester,  895  ; imperial  museums, 
Vienna,  55;  Law  Courts,  493;  looking- 
glass,  ‘247;  Opera-houee,  Buda-Pest, 
262;  steam-carriage,  384 


New  River,  the, 
value  of,  467 
New  Zealand  wall  paintings,  393 
Newcastle;  assize-oonrts,  393,  909,  1031, 
1102 ; building  bye-laws,  671 ; circa?,  917 ; 
hotel  and  shops,  612 
Newbaven  harbour,  261 
Newington;  dust  depot,  782;  workhouse, 
934 

Noah's  Ark.  372 
Nomenclature  of  timber,  923 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  473 
Northampton,  884,  900;  Builders'  Associa- 
tion,  718 

Noithern  Architectural  Association,  119, 
601 

Noithumberland-avenue,  291,  631,  658,  704 
Notes:  on  aquarium  construction,  580;  at 
Burlington  .Honse,  43,  137;  from  Man- 
chester, 634  ; on  plan,  141 ; on  Bt,  Alban'a 
Abbey,  779  ; of  a tonr  in  Germany,  874 
Nottiogbam  : Assize  Courts, 791 ; cemetory, 
1055;  University  buildings,  1101 
Novelty  in  brickwork,  130 
Noxious:  trades  in  the  metropolis,  900; 
vapoars,  lOiO 

Nuisance  caused  by:  buildings,  705; 

sewage  tanks,  369 
Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1189 
Nnneaton  sewage  works,  466 
Nunhead  reseivoir,  1225 

OBELISKS  in  Rome,  60 
Obituary  : Aird,  J.,  393 ; Angel],  C.  F.,  84') 
Bellamy,  Mr.,  600;  Brash,  R.  H..  131 
Bridgman,  H.H.,63,  109;  Burleieh,  B. 
622 ; Burtt,  J.,  1268;  Butcher,  'W.,623 
Bryce,  D.,  409,  607  ; Capponi,  Marohese 
161;  Cheverton,  B.,  180;  Davenport,  S 
T.,  62;  Dial,  M.,  1138;  Donaldson,  Mrs. 
878 ; Earl,  T.,  447  ; Gaatineau,  Mr.,  108 
Godwin,  J,,  86;  Grattoni,  8.,  374 
Hemans,  C.  J.,  1133;  Hide,  C.,  645 
Ifolri,  IV.,  1204;  Lara,  M.  de,  1268 
Lewis,  J.  F.,  R.A.,  840;  Lough,  J.  6. 
360;Locke,  G.,217;  L >wer,  M.A.,  325 
Lynn,  8.  F.,  397 ; May,  J.,  622 ; Mavnard 
W.  F.,  889;  Miller,  G.  J.,  840;  Morris 
M.,  645;  Noble,  M.,  64-4;  Proctor,  Alder 
man,  619;  Prout,  Skinner,  B65;  Hedfern 
J.  F.,  600;  Redgrave,  8.,  .125;  Tarring 
J.,  30;  Thomson,  Lieut.-Col.,  493 
Obstructions  over  footways,  672 
Oceopations,  unhealthy,  8,  123, 160,  173 
Odibara  Grammar  School,  962 
Ofvu  royal  palace,  974 

Uid  houses  and  (heir  stories  : see  "Houses’' 
Old;  London,  1236;  London  and  the  Lord 
Mayor's  show,  i09l);  gate  pier,  293; 
streets  in  Paris,  938 
Oldham  school  of  art,  107 
Olympia,  95,  141,  607 
Onyx  as  a decorative  material,  414 
Open  spaces,  889 

Opera-house:  Buda-Peit,  263;  for  the 
people,  Paris,  53,  89 
Oriental  wrrk,  6(i3 
Organs,  1349,  1270 
Ornamental  art,  principles  of,  69 
Ornamentation  of  the  Transitional  period, 
431 

Ostrich  feathers,  219 

: drains  (poetry),  84;  interest  in  India, 
1 ; them  res,  945 
Outlay  on  railway  eitensimis,  260 
Ownership  of  drawings,  620 
Oxford:  Architectural  Society,  1246; 
Bodleian  Library,  1'274;  improvements 
at,  1078;  Keblo  Collvce  Chapel,  402, 
495;  main  drainage,  368;  new  schools. 


PADDINGTON  BATHS,  863 
Paintings  on  China,  631 
Paisley.  41,  617 
Palace  Hotel,  Buxfon,  317 
Palaces  ; Ol'en,  974  ; Laeken,  272  ; Tiroomal 
N»ik,  Madras,  238;  Trooadero,  Paris, 
1099 

Palatinate  bnildings,  Eent-road,  8,  81 
Palmerston  statue,  Westminster,  108 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence,  460 
Paperhangings,  403 

Pans  : Boulevard  Henri  IV.,  871  ; chitnaey- 
shafis  damaged  during  siege,  30;  electric 
li^ht  at,  309;  Exhibition  iliTS),  504,  662, 
779,830,  851,875,901,955,991,  1016,  1215  ; 
gaa-ligh'ing  of,  277  ; Institut  des  Arts 
Indusiriels,  294;  monument  to  Generals 
Thomas  and  Leoomte,  141;  new  museum 
for,  901,  926  ; new  park,  1179  ; old  streets, 
988;  opera-house  for  the  people,  53,  89; 
palace  on  the  T-ocadero.  1099  ; "Palaia 
de  I’ladustrie,”  1062;  pneumatic  railway, 
391;  proposed  chnrch,  Montmartre,  491 ; 
trade  doings  in,  274;  underground  rail, 
way,  830;  War  Oflice,  1125 ; water-supply, 
687;  wine-docks,  496 

Parish  : claims  for  road-making,  1127 ; 

scavenging  aud  watering,  101 
Parker’s,  Mr.  J.  H.,  reseorchee  in  Rome, 
6',  85,  127,  693,  lOlO,  1356 
Parks,  165,  212,  496,  521,  1207 
Party-walls,  367 

Passengers  aeross  the  Channel,  213 
Past  and  present  of  architecture  ir 
1223,  1238 
Paths  near  Bnckingham  Palace,  1056 
Pavement  ot  Milan,  841 
Pavements,  city,  643 

Paving:  charges,  1015,  1054;  questions, 
274,  369,  442 

Payment  of:  architects  in  Marylebone, 
615;  rent-charge,  296,322,316;  wages,  106 
Peabody:  buildings  at  Pimlico,  309 ; fund, 
243  , . 

Peckham;  growth  of,  716;  Victoria  baths, 
608 

Pence  Vestry-hall,  661,  750 
Peumon  Priory,  962,  984 
Pepys’s  London,  115 
Permanent  circus,  Liverpool,  496 


u Ireland, 
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Pereiftn  collection,  South  Kensington,  327 
Peruvian  mine,  669 
Peat-boles,  Royaltj'  and,  6^6 
Peslh,  Hungarien  Academy,  811 
PbiladeJpiiia,  428,  466  ; Eibibilion,  111,  12f, 
224,  33i',  428,  43n,  493.  60S,  SI'S,  632,  695, 
863,  1106,  1149;  Qrand  Lodge  Mascmio 
Temple,  1262;  public  buildings,  912; 
Townhall,  715 

Photoeraphiug  old  bnildings,  899 
Piccanilty,  repaving,  M4 
“ Pickiog-up  tools.”  695 
Fioture-maaneaa,  470 

Pioturea:  at  Burlington  House,  49,  137; 
David  Cox’s,  6;  French  gallery,  304, 1091 ; 
Mignot's,  607;  at  National  Gallery,  801; 
Pin  well’s,  183  j Society  of  Bi  itiah  Artists, 
331,1138;  at  KoyalAcadcmy,449;  Society 
of  Paintera  in  Water-colours,  401,  1187; 
at  South  Kensington,  Earl  Spencer's,  923, 
by  the  lateP,  Walker,  70 
Picturesqne,  the,  477 

Piecework,  49,  85,  103,  162,  219,  355,  368, 
393,  958 

Pinweil  Exhibition,  183 
Pioneer  engraver,  a,  125 
Planchd,  Mr,  testimonial  to,  218 
Plan  as  the  basis  of  design,  141 
Planes  of  life  and  movemeot  in  London,  453 
Plans  adopted  by  conventual  orders,  185 
Plasterers  sad  overtime,  792 
Platt  Churcb,  654,  643 
Plea  for  our  cathedrals,  1114 
Plymouth  Aquarium,  338 
Pneumatic:  despatch  tube,  981,  984;  rail- 
way  in  Paris,  391 ; system  of  sewerage,  160 
Pneumatics  of  the  house-drain,  1075 
Pollution  of:  air  of  Glasgow,  733;  rivers, 
391,  671 

Pompeii  and  Rome,  382,  415 
Ptmulation  of:  England  and  Wales,  143; 
London,  63 

Porcelain  at  Philadelphia,  221 
Portico,  St.  Martin’s-in-the- Fields,  1270 
Portraits  at  Burlingt'  n House,  43 
Portsmouth  Dockyard  railway,  901 
Position  of  architecture,  1066,  1112 
Poat-olB'‘e8  : Glasgow,  635,  1061 ; Warring- 
ton, 40 

Pottery,  firing,  219 

Precautions  against:  earthquakes,  76;  fire. 

Precipitation  of  sewage,  466 
Presbyterian  churches  : Liverpool,  648  ; 
New  York,  195 

Present:  and  future  of  the  Institute,  112; 

state  of  the  law  ©flights,  74 
Prevention  of:  inundations,  21;  Thames 
floods,  82, 1 77  ; railway  collisions,  135, 297 
Price  of  bricks,  960 
Prime-movers,  633 

Primitive:  architecture,  1039  ; dwellings  ii 
Scotland,  837;  house-building,  280 
Principles  of:  ornamental  art,  69;  and 
theory  of  the  truss,  698 
Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Clerken- 
welf,  643 

Private  Bill  legislation,  165,  1191 
Prizes  : Belfast  Architectural  Association, 
470;  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  599; 
Turners’  Company,  3 .7,  1009 
Proceedings  under  Public  Health  Act,  106 
Proctor,  Alderman,  619 
Profession  in  India,  the,  360 
Professional;  chivalry,  703;  practice  in 
America,  630  ; topics,  1117 
Progress:  in  architecture,  i03;  of  Belfist, 
107,  129;  of  Middlesbrough,  970;  at 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  658 
Projections  iu  Briiton,  760 
Proportion  in  : the  fine  arts,  670,  679,  710 
in  Gothic  architecture,  464 
Protection  from  Are,  21 
Provident  Institution  of  Builders’  Foremen 
494 

Public:  buildings  in  Rome,  197;  Health 
Act,  106;  health,  engineering  and,  210; 
roorrds,  43;  safety,  869;  Works  at 
BmsseJs,  460  ; Works  Department,  ladia, 
669;  works  in  India,  893;  Works  Loan 
Commission,  744 
Pugin  studentship,  93 
Pulpits:  Durham  Cathedra],  1046;  St 
Mary’s,  Euston  square,  486 
Pupilage,  architectural,  667,  717 
Pure  water,  19 

Purification  of  London  atmosphere,  323 

QDEEN  ANNE  Chsmbers,  Poultry,  612 
Queen  Anne  style,  152 
Queenhithe,  Wt.  Micbael’s  Church,  923 
Questions  a^eoiingtbo  iron  trade,  333 

RADIOMETER,  933 

Railway:  bridge  over  the  Clyde,  322 
bridge,  Stepney,  469;  collisions,  136,297 
development,  1267;  exhibition,  662;  ex 
tensions,  260,  947;  legislation  in  1676, 
886;  property,  neglected,  638;  staiion, 
Carlisle,  792;  staiion.  Crystal  Palace, 81; 
station,  King’ B-croas,  82;  tunnels,  work- 
mg,  106  ; work  in  Canada,  1013 
Railways:  Belgian,  706;  Blackfriars  junc- 
tion, 77 ; East  London,  365,  494;  Green- 
wioh  extension,  839;  German,  213;  In- 
vemesB  and  Glasgow,  104;  maintenanct 
of,  948;  Metropolitan,  1261;  Metro- 
politan extension  to  Aidgate,  213,  1094 
1166;  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  901 : ratiue 
957  1203;  valuation  of, 

“Dfl  the  piolnresque,  Derbyshire, 
Kaiurall,  62 

Raising  Ravenna  baptistery,  056 
Rams  lor  cottage  water  sopply,  105 
Ramsg-te.  273 
Kates  levied  in  London,  442 
Rating  of  railways,  269 
Rebuilding  of  Standard  theatre,  4,  64 
Recent:  calamities,  669;  check  to  the  in- 
crease of  London,  423 ; collisions,  136,  297 


Reconstruction  of  Paris  wine  docks,  490 
Record  Office,  precautions  against  fire,  868 
Records,  tbe  public,  431 
Recreation  ground,  Sydenham,  212 
Redfern,  the  late  J.  P.,  060 
Redgrave,  Mr.  8,,  325 

Refiuemeot  in  ; architectural  detail,  59,  63, 
76  ; building,  657 

Reform  in  the  Royal  Academy,  484 
Refreshment-rooms,  King's-cross  station,  8! 
Registration  of:  buildings,  401,  636,  594, 
623;  trade  unions,  120 
Relation  of  engineering  to  health,  210 
Relief  of  London  Bridge,  30, 62,  140,  207,  6C6 
Belies  of  Baal  worship,  829 
Remonstrance  with  the:  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, 945;  Poyal  Academy,  682 
Removal  of:  lead  from  water,  86;  var- 
nished paper,  544 
Renovation  of  Italian  churches,  322 
Renz’s  Circus,  Berlin,  691 
Repair  of  chimneys  in  Paris,  30 
Required,  a new  Building  Act,  670 
Research,  endowment  of,  628 
Reservoir,  Nunhead,  1225 
Restoration  of:  Cbes  er  Cathedral,  749; 
the  Ereebibeum,  931 

Restorations  at : Bt.  Andrew,  Undershaft, 
466;  St.  Msry,  Aldormary,  337 
Restormel,  826 
Results  of  the  yesr  1876,  3 
Retrospective,  3,  1263 
Revised  theory  of  light,  a,  6 
Revival  of  art  in  the  eleventh  century,  431 
Rhyl  Wioter  Garden,  933 
KiiTroing  view  of  Culohester  Congress  of 
arthmologists,  886 

Richmond  ; palace,  1202  ; park,  1163 
Riebardaon,  Dr.,  on  unhealthy  occupations, 
8,  128.  160,  173 

Rights  of  riparian  owners,  889 
“Kink":  etymology  of,  30,  42;  is  it  a 
"hciise'’  Y 176 
Ripley,  sanitary  work  in,  880 
River  pollution,  391,  671 
Road-repairing  in  Hackney,  391 
Roadway  iu  Bhelfield,  934 
Roaaiiag.jacki,  large,  1177,  1227 
Koobdale  lown-ball,  149 
Kock-concrete  sewer-tubes,  079 
Roman : remains  in  Algeria,  181,  1201 ; 
hypocBust  at  Binchester,  77  ; Somerset, 
763 ; villa,  740 

Roman  Catholic  Church  Building  News  : 
see  weekly  numbers 

Rome  : arcbseology  of.  60,  86, 127,  174,  294, 
693,  1040,  1081,  1256 ; masons'  marka, 
731;  and  Pompeii,  392,  416;  public  build- 
ings in,  197 

Romaey  Abbey,  664,  719 
Rood-screeu  at  Lierre,  Belgium,  81 
Roof-paintings,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  127 
Roots:  treatment  of,  1213,  1222;  Win- 
Chester  Cathedral,  861 
Rotherhithe  workhouse  infirmary,  384 
K'lyai ; School  of  Mines,  865;  visits  to 
pest-holes,  616 

Rubbish- shoots,  buildingon,  106,  197,  6-13 
Ruinous  buildings  and  the  Building  Act. 
160 

Ruins : of  Iona,  661,  1130 ; Peruvian,  669 
Russian  building  trades,  921 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  CO.’S  PREMISES,  71 
Safety  in:  industrial  occupations,  741;  in 
travelling,  669 

Sailors’  Home,  Liverpool,  1241 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  127,  658 
Saloiiica,  480 
Saltatre,  535 

Sanatorium,  Banfry  Bay,  1326 
Sanitary:  arrangements,  progress  of,  25; 
conference,  127,494;  exhi'dtion,  Brighton, 
405;  exhibition,  Liverpool,  911;  move- 
ment at  the  Society  of  Arts,  167,  347; 
progress  in  India,  4'.'4 ; police,  2l8; 
requirements  of  a healthy  house,  391  ; 
work  in  the  pulpit,  1247  ; work  in 
Ripley,  866 

Saracenic  architecture,  622 

Saah-fastener  and  saib-lioe,  409 

Savoy  : approach  to  Embankment,  393,  367; 

Mint  project,  478 
Saxon  memorials,  83 
Scarbrough  Spa  competition,  1227 
Scavenging  and  waieriog,  104 
School  Board  8i.-bool8 : see  weekly  numbers 
School  Building  News  : see  weekly  numbers 
Schools,  health  of,  693 
Schools  of  Art : see  weekly  numbers 
Science  at  South  Kensingtou,  602,  629,  633, 
638,  1203 

Scotch  : building  trade,  639;  carpenters 
and  joiners,  85 
Scotland,  doings  in,  162,  866 
Scott,  Sir  Gilbert,  on  : St.  Alban’s  Abbey, 
755;  Westminster  Abbey,  617 
Scottish:  building  stones,  311;  cathedrals 

lIKt  - . . , 


Sevres,  new  manufactory  at,  11S5 
Shakspeare : exhumation  of,  proposed,  863 ; 

memorial,  207,  926 
Shdfield  School  of  Art,  109,  911 
Shops,  Neweastle-on-Tyne,  612 
Shrewsbury  : artisans’ dwellings,  322;  bells, 
1273  ; visit  of  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  704 

Shrinkage  of  timber,  044 
Silicate  paint,  250 
Silk  culture  in  Australia,  440 
Bixteenth-ceotury  Gothic  architecture,  255 
Sketch  Club  comoetition,  1079 
Skinner  Prout,  Mr.,  866 
Slade  professorship,  London,  698 
Slag,  utilisation  of,  468 
Slates  : substitute  for,  296,  309;  Welsh,  702 
Sleepers,  impregnated,  862 
Social  aspects  of  street  architecture,  965 
Social  Science  Assoiciaion  : legislation  on 
house-building,  2-17 ; piece-work  and  time- 
work, 365;  water-supply  of  the  metro- 
polis, 309 

Social  Science  Congress,  Liverpool: 
dress  on  health,  tbe,  1081 ; architectural 
suggestions,  1137 ; art  at  the  Congress,  a 
criticism,  1063;  co-operative  house- 
keeping, 1021;  Exhibition  of  Sanitary 
Appliances,  1021 ; health  Ics’ons  to  the 
poor,  1021;  influence  of  academies  upon 
national  art,  1045;  influence  of  art  on  a 
nation,  1010  ; inspection  of  brickyards, 
1045  ; Marquis  of  Huntly’s  address,  991 ; 
mural  decoration,  1018,  1065;  noxious 
vapours,  1020;  purification  of  town 
sewage,  1C45 ; rational  and  beneficial 
amusements,  1021;  sanitary  education, 
1020:  some  account  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  995;  street  architecture  and 
public  buildings,  993;  water-supply,  1041 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  127 
Society  of  Arts,  saniiary  movement  at,  157, 
3-17,  840,  1160 

Society  of:  Biblical  Archteology,  1120; 
British  Ariiats,  331,  1138 ; French  Artists, 
429;  Lady  Artists,  256;  Paioters  iu 
Water-colours,  4'Jl,  1187 
Soluble  glass,  636 
Somerset,  Roman,  763 
Something  from  Philadelphia,  480 
Soul  in  art,  439 
Sound-proof  floors,  1033 
South  African  exhibition,  872,  020 
South  Kensington  and  the  drains,  757 
South  Metropolitan:  Gas  Company,  139; 
Temperance-ball,  213 

Southampton  : walls  and  forts,  41 ; Watts 
memorial  hall,  393 

Southern  embankment  of  Thames,  177 
Southport:  Botanic  Gardens,  872;  Free 
Library,  670;  public  works  at  1210 
Southwark  Baths  and  Washhouses,  62,  367 
Southwell  Minster,  795 
SpecifleatioDS,  2J 
Bpeiinymoor,  how  they  live  at,  153 
Stables,  Crown-street,  Soho,  3'  6 
Staffordshire  Institute  for  Nurses,  912 
Stained  glass:  windows  at  Fairford,  267. 
Philadelphia  Exhibition,  853;  see  also 
weekly  numbers 
Stamps  on  coniracfc  plans,  29 
Siandard  of  education  in  building  trade,  43 
Standard  Theatre,  4,  64 


: Com-. 
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Scriblema  the  Younger’s  remonstrance 
with:  the.  Lord  Chamberlain,  045;  the 
Royal  Academy,  682 
Screen  at  Lierre,  Belgium,  81 
Sculpture:  British  Museum,  77S;  Royal 
Academy,  479 

Sculptured  stones,  Brittany,  400 
Sculptures,  Amrav&ti,  691,744 
Sea-water  for  Westminster  Aquarium,  153 
Beaforlh  Church,  654 

Beddon,  Mr.,  on  architectural  detail.  69 
63,  76 

Sediment  in  water-cisterns,  1269 
Selection  of  sanitary  officers,  1104 
Solwyn  fountain,  Richmond,  717 
Setting-out  angles,  295 
Sewage  : Conference,  Society  of  Arts,  465, 
482,609,645;  disposal,  1104;  farms,  465, 
466,  619;  irrigation,  1168;  precipitation, 
466;  tanks,  700;  works,  19I,  492.  483, 
12J1  I , 

swers,  ventilation  of,  84 
Seventoenth-oentury  architecture,  1236 


Stanley,  Lady  Augnsta,  283 
State  of  the  English  stage,  1037 
Statistics  of:  church  budding  and  restora- 
tion, 129;  London  population,  83 
Statues  : see  weekly  numbers 
Status  of  architects,  the,  1129,  1177 
Steel,  manufacture  of,  1270 
“ Steeple  Jack,"  250 
Stepney  railway  bridge,  469 
“ Stiff  ' almshouses,  Kougbam,  442 
Stir  at  the  Institute,  10,  20,  39,  52,  01,  112, 
138,  151 

Stock  Exchange,  Glasgow,  29 
Stockholm,  street  architecture,  296 
Stockton:  land  at,  41;  cattle-market,  1267 
Stockwell-green,  1203 
Stoke  Newington,  churches  at,  196 
Stone,  frost-resisting  powers  of,  263 
Stone-working  machinery,  994,  996 
Stonehenge  and  Abur.v,  984 
Stones  and  marbles  of  Ireland,  61 
Storage  of  water,  53 
Stoughton  Barracks,  694 
Straus  of  Brompton,  776,  1176,  1224 
Streetarchitecture : London,  69, 144;  Man- 
chester, 214;  social  aspects  of,  965; 
Stockholm,  286 
Streets,  cleunsiog,  187,  958 
Strength  of:  materials,  163,  168;  struc- 
tures, 44 

Strikes:  bricklayers  at  Messrs.  Doulton’s, 
961,  971;  Erith  engineers’,  49,  85,  103 
Stucco,  769 

Students,  Royal  Academy,  718 
Studies  in  design,  332 
Studio,  Mr.  Mdlais’s,  372,  668 
Stuttgart,  the  Johauneskirohe,  926 
Style  and  proportion  in  Gothic  architecture. 
454 

Styles,  architectural,  606 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  756,  779,  788 
St.  Helen's  Town-ball,  854 
St.  Luke's  p -uper  infirmary,  817 
St.  Mary-le-Strand,  835 
Sr.  Olave's  Union  infirmary,  659 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  000;  bells,  936 
St.  Petersburg  building  projects,  973 
Subsidence  of  buildings  at  Glasgow,  983 
Substitute  for  slates,  296,  369 
Subway  or  bridge  ? 1235 
Subway  to  relieve  Loudon  Bridge,  62,  600 
Sudbury  flour-mills,  1224 
Suez  Canal,  the,  797 
Summer  memory  of  old  builders,  804 
Supply  of  deal,  the,  437 
Surplus  property.  East  London  Railway, 
434 


Surrey':  Arebmological  Society,  337; 

mercial  Docks,  2i8 
Surveyors  and  local  boards,  673,  696 
Surveyore'  instruments,  1203 
Surveyorships  : see  weekly  numbers 
Sussex:  Arohfflological  Society,  890;  msilt 
sions,  309,  673 
iSutiin  cuique,  649 
Swindon,  372 

Swiss  workmen’s  dwellings,  61 
Sydenham  recreation  ground,  212 
Synagogue  in  Turin,  859 
Syphon  traps,  469,  623 
Systematic  measurement  of  the  homan 
figure,  162,  223,  2-49,  442,  696,  734 

TADCASTER  Church,  20 

Talks  with  jerry-builders,  079,  1156 

Tanks,  sewage,  709 

Tapestry,  the  Bayenx,  769,  793 

Tarring,  the  late  Mr.  John,  30 

Taste,  the  ethics  of,  715 

Tay  bridge,  tbe,  356,  900 

Technical  education  : at  tbe  Crystal  Palace. 

790;  in  the  iron  trade,  974 
Telegraph:  cable,  Hallo  to  Berlin,  345; 

construction,  427 ; wires,  dangers  of,  283 
Temple  of  Aboo-Simbel,  1249 
Temple  a la  Victoire,  1212 
Temple  Bar,  357,  1211 
Temporary  ball-room,  Guildhall,  469 
Tenant’s  recollections  of  bouses  in  flats,  270 
Tendering  at  Salford,  1130 
Terra-cotta  for  church-building,  663,  6-48 
Testimonial  to  Mr.  J.  R.  PlanchS,  218 
Testing  materials,  103, 188 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  4-5,  635,  876 
Thames:  bridge  architecture,  917;  Em- 
bankroent  approaches,  19,  293,374;  floods 
prevention,  82,  177,  380;  southern  em- 
bankment, 177,  330;  steam-ferry,  072: 
Toll-bridges  Bill,  508,661 
Thames  Valley  drainsge,  300 
Thestres:  Athens,  806;  Birmingham,  936  ; 
Drury-lane,  1269;  Dusseldorf,  107  ; Edin- 
burgh,  127;  Holborn,  172;  Hungariaa 
National,  Bnda-Pest,  407;  Standard,  4, 
64;  Wagner,  Bayreuth,  646 
Theatres  und  sound,  128 
Theory  of:  colour,  41,  84,  128;  light,  a 
revised,  6,  41 ; the  truss,  696 
Things  in  general,  16 
Thoughts  on  art  and  handicraft,  812 
Threatened  destruction  of  City  churches,  63 
Three  recent  calamities,  669 
Thrift,  177 

Tide,  utilising,  468,  62'>,  6-42 
Tile-painting,  Cardiff  Castle,  940 
Timber  : nomenclature,  933  ; shrinkage, 
644;  trade  of  Memel,  126 
Tintagel,  825 

Tiroomai  Naib,  palace  of,  236 
Tithe-rent  charge,  296,  322,  348 
Tobin’s  ventilation,  12),  251,  325,  367,  1177 
Tomb  of  Mr.  J.  K.  McLean,  C.E.,  36 
Tools  and  measuring  instroments,  670 
Topsham  Church,  647 
Torquay  : aquarium,  1128;  sewerage,  174 
Torrens's  Act,  196 

Tour  : in  Germany,  874 ; in  Italy,  383,  416 
Towers:  Hassan  Rabat,  Morocco,  830; 
St,  Antholin's,  London,  23 ; St.  Michael’ o, 
8-mthampton,  133  ; St.  Werbnrgh’s, 
Bristol,  260,  312,  1270 

Town-halls  : Birmingham,  790;  BreslBn- 
668  ; Erfurt,  1216;  Hastings,  498,  616  ; 
Lincoln,  392;  Manchester,  941;  Phila- 
delphia, 716;  Rochdale,  149;  Rugeley, 
444,  470;  Staines,  297 ; Bt.  Helen’s,  864  ; 
Yarmouth,  982 

Town-bouse  at  home  and  abroad,  966 
Towns,  fireproof,  644 
Traceried  windows,  897 
Trade:  customs,  9i)2 ; doings  in  Paris,  274  ; 
of  tbe  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  248  : 
unions,  93,  129 

Trafalgar-squsre,  trees  in,  544 
Transferring  water-colour  drawings  to  wood 

Transitional  ornament,  481 
Treatment  of:  an  architect  in  the  Isle  of 
Mau,  42,  83.  154;  tbe  roof,  1213,  1232  ; 
scientific  engineering  artistically,  ^5,  2Ti 
Trent  Manor-house,  Somerset,  144 
Troy,  antique,  379 
Truro,  828 
Truss,  theory  of,  690 

Tnnuel : Chaunel,  44;  St.  Qothard,  231 1 
Woolwich,  911 
Tunnelling,  lilt) 

Tunnels,  working,  103 
Turf  Club,  671 

Turner's  drawings,  copies  of,  418 
Turners’  Company  s prizes,  367,  1008 
Tyrants,  modern,  971,  1030 

UNDERGROUND:  cable  from  HaUe  to 
Berlin,  345;  railway,  Paris,  830 
Unhealthy:  dwellings  at  Jarrow,  793;  OCOQ- 
pations,  8.  12S,  160,  173 
University  buildings  : Bombay,  10;  Not- 
tingham, 1101 

Use  and  abuse  of  terra-cotta,  663,  6^ 
Utilisation  of  slag,  46S 
Utilising  the  tide,  468,  620,  542 
Utility  and  progress  iu  architeetore,  603 

VALUATION  of  railways,  956 
Value  of:  Greek  art,  651;  land,  Stockteo- 
n-Tees,  41  ; New  River  shares,  467 
Variorum  : see  weekly  numbers 
Vaulted  roofs,  1248 
Vegetable  market,  new,  346 
Vegetation  in  Cement  work,  621,  645 
Venice,  96,  162,  1119 
Ventilation,  468,  533,  930 
Ventilation:  of  drains  end  sewers,  84* 
Tobin’s,  220,  261,  325,  367,  1177 
Venus  of  Milo,  the,  303 
Vestry. halls : Hampstead,  367,  419,  444; 

Kensington,  197;  Penge,  661,  756 
Viaduct  Hotel,  Holborn,  634 
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Victoria  : Baths,  P^ckham,  600  ; Docks,  ' 
691  j Hospital  for  Cbiloren,  CbeUea,  521 
Vieona  i Academy  of  the  PUstio  Arts,  312  ; 
imperial  maseums,  55;  "V  olksgarlon 
Arcade,  674;  Votive  Church,  663 
Villa,  Eoman,  74')  . . 

Visits  of  the  Architectural  Association,  120, 
198,  211,  291,  309,  373,  -193,  534,  61'i,  647 
Vitriflied  bricks,  868,  1347 

■WAGNER  THEATRE,  Bayreuth,  043 

Wakefield  Borough  Marker,  718 

Walker,  Frederick,  works  of,  70 

Wallasey  Grammar  School.  791 

Wall-paintiugs  in  New  Z raland,  393 

Wall-papers,  -tlS 

Walls  ot  Rome,  85 

Walls  arid  forts,  Southampton,  U 

Walsall,  1001 

War  Odice,  Paris,  1120 

Warehouse  architecture,  Gothenburg,  351 

Warkwonh,  8ll 

Warming:  churches,  033,  961;  railway 
enrriaces,  T2'i9 

Waroiog  note  from  Hackney,  1144 

Warrington,  doings  at,  49 

Water:  cisterns,  sediment  in,  13J9;  filtra- 


tion, 793;  lead  in,  86;  pure,  19;  storage 
of,  52;  supply  (see  weekly  numbers); 
supp'y  to  cities  and  towns,  and  protection 
from  tire,  21 ; supply,  lend  in  relation  to, 
457;  supply  to  cottages,  105;  supply,  con- 
Btant,  196 

Water-waste  preventers,  296 
Water-colours  at  Dudley  Gallery,  118 
Waterlow’s  printing  works,  Finsbury,  433 

Watering-places,  hesllb  of,  841 

Waterworks;  Bath,  "478;  Haseley,  795; 
Lewes,  731 ; Osselt,  421 ; EicOmoud,  635  ; 
Witrrenpoiut,  319 

Watts  Jlemorial  Hall,  Southampton,  393 
Wedgwood  Institute,  Burslem,  120J 
WeUneshury  pn'ilic  buildings,  373 
■Wedueaday  as  pay-day,  106 
Weights  and  measures,  slaudards  of,  62 
Woldiog  iron,  927 
Welt-covering,  Styria,  873 
Welsh  slate  trade,  792 
West-end  property,  sale  of,  -413 
West  Harilepoo‘,  925 
Westhoughtoa,  294 

Westminster;  Abiiey,  232,  617;  Aquarium, 
44,  72,  153,  175  ; Torrens's  Act  iu,  196 
What  style  asxt  ? 1099 


Whitby  jet,  1105 
AV bite  lead  and  zins  white,  938 
AVbitechapel  baths  siid  washhouses,  199 
AVhitworth'e  measuring  instruments,  670, 


Widening  Harrow-road,  830 
Windsor  and  its  csstle,  237 
AVilberforce  memorials,  1 29  _ 

Wiltshire  Archmological  Society,  834 
Wimbledon:  Local  Board  otlices,  11-55; 
sewage  works,  432 

Winchester:  Cathedral,  851;  Guildhall, 
33i;  House,  1180;  School  of  Art,  1128 
AVindows,  traceried,  897 
AA'inter  exhibition,  Dudley  ga'lery.  104J 
Winter  gardens:  Cheitonham,  694;  Rhyl, 
933 

Witness  of  art,  the,  1134 
AA'olverhampton  improvements,  1127 
AA'ood-working  machinery,  603,  996 
AVooler,  1215 

Woolwich:  garrison  water  eupply,  8hl ; 
tunnel,  911 

AVorcester  Guildhall,  470,  813 
AA'ord  for  the  future  of  Egypt,  a,  559 
Work  of  1975,3 

AA'ork  of  architects,  paR  and  presea'’,  139 


Workhouses,  346,  470,  570,  934 
AVorking  drawiog',  104 
Working  railway  tunnels,  105 
AVorkmen : English  and  American,  105; 
military,  384 

Workmen's  : cottages  in  the  North,  84  ; 
dwellings,  196,  b78  ; dwellings  iu  Switzer- 
land, 61 

Works:  in  black  and  white,  697;  at  the 
British  Museum,  f.Od;  iu  ivory,  47,  130; 
at  the  now  vegetable  market,  346;  of  tha 
late  F.  Walker.  70 
Wren  and  Hampton  Court,  81 
Wrexham:  Art  Eihihilioo,  262,  543,  730; 

sewage  farm,  463 
Wynn  Ellis's  estate*,  413 
AVyunstay  Domestic  Chapel,  17-1 

YANWATH  HALL,  G70 
Yarmouth;  aquarium,  560,  878,911;  toivu- 
hall,  993 

Year’s  building  in  Glaigow,  a,  1W7_ 
Yorkshire  : Arctisological  -Asseciation,  907 ; 

Architectural  Society,  630 
Young  poit,  a,  all 

ZINC-AA'HITE  and  white  lead,  936 


ILLl^STKATIONS. 


ACADEMY,  Hungarian,  Pesth.— Herr  Stuler,  Architect, 
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Academy  of  the  Plastic  Arts,  Vienna,— Herr  Hansen, 
Architect,  311  .„  -.r  -n 

Additions  to  the  National  Gallery, — Mr.  E.  M.  U.irry, 

R.A.,  Architect,— A’iew,  737;  PUn,  739 

Aged  Pilgrims’  Asylum,  Hornsey  Rise,— Mr.  W.  z'. 
Boreham,  Archi'ect,  784 

Aquarium  Construction, — Mr.  Driver,  Architect, -13 
Aquarium,  PlymNuth,— Mr.  Bedborough,  Architect,— 
Section,  338  ; View,  339 

Aquarium,  AVeetraiuster,- Mr.  Bedborough,  Architect- 
Plan,  73 

Arcade,  Birmingham,  1194 

Arcade,  A'ienns, -Baron  Hasenauer,  Architect,  976 
Artists’  Hall,  Buda-Prst,- Herr  Adolf  Lang,  Architect, 
1000 

Athens,  New  Theatre, —Professor  ZiUer  Architect,  809 


Club,  City  Liberal,  Walbrook,— Mr.  Gruyson,  Architect, 
539 

Club  House,  Hanover-square, — Mr.  R.  E,  Tyler,  Architect, 
37 

Coventry  Sewage  AVorks, — Mr.  Melliss,  Engineer,  192 


NATIONAL  GALLERY,  Addiiioua  t%— Mr.  E.  M.  Barry. 
R.A,,  Architect,- A’iew,  737  ; Plan,  739 
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BANK  DOORS,  Bronze,  for  Buenos  Ayr< 

Bank  of  South  Australia,  Adelaide, — uj 
Tayler  4 E.  W.  AVright,  Architects,  1219 
Bayn»rd  Castle,  Queen  A'ictoria-street, 

Major  AVielaud,  1''25 
Berlin  National  Gallery  : Staircase,  612  ; View,  590 
Berlin,  Renz’s  Circuv,— Herr  Wesenberg,  Architect,  689 
Birmingham  Arcade,  Garfiitings,  1194 
Bognor  AVaierworks,— Mr.  J.  VV.  Grover,  Engineer,  291 
Bombay  University  Itall,- Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  Architect, - 
View,  13  : Plan,  15 

Bourse,  Marseilles, -M.  Coste,  Architect,- View,  169 
Plans,  171 

Bramber  Castle,  553 
Breslau  Town  HsU,  Silesia,  561 

Brighton  School  of  Art  and  Science, — Mr.  J.  G.  Gibbin 
Architect,  1024 

Bronze  Doors  for  Hypotheenry  BankofBuenos  .Ay; 
Brougham  Castle, — PI  -n,  686 
Buda-Pest,  Artists’  Hall,— Herr  Adolf  Lang,  .Architect, 
lOiiO 

Bnda-Pest,  Hungarian  National  Theatre,— Herr  Fellner, 
Architect,  410 

Bnda-Peat  Opera  llonse, — Herr  Ybl,  .Architect,  261 
Bugeja  Orphan  Institution,  Malta,— Count  A'rspiguani 
Architect,  689 


Dresden  New  Exobang 
Architects,  538 
u3.*eldorf  New  Theati 


-, — Herr  ZucDpe  and  Herr  Ehrig, 
Prof.  Giese,  Architect,  103 


ERFURT  TOAVN  HAL’’,  Germany, -Herr  Som 
Architect,  1213 


FINSBURY  Printing  and  Stationery  AA’orks,— Mr.  AA’.  W. 
Lee,  Architect,— Plans,  434;  Section,  4'JO  ; View,  437 


GASFITTING3,  Birraingham-a 
Glasgow,  New  Post  OiDce,— M 
View.  1049;  Plan,  1'61 
Gothenburg,  Warehouses  at, — Herr  Peteraoi 


Opera-house,  Buda-Pest,  Herr  Ybl,  Architect,  261 
Opera-house  for  the  Peop'e,  Paris, — M.  Bourdais,  Ar.'hi- 
tect, — Plan,  64;  Section,  55 

Oxford,  Jesuit  Church  ol  St.  Aloysius, -Messrs.  Hansom, 
Architects, — Plao,  830;  A'iew,  891 
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lOJ 


HALL,  Artists’,  Buda-Pest,— Herr  Adolf  Lang,  Architect 
1000 

Hall,  Breslau  Town,  561 

Hall,  Krfurt  Town,— Herr  Sommer,  Architect,  1213 
Hall,  Hastings  Town,— Messrs.  Cross  4 AVelJa,  Archi- 
tects,—A’iew,  513 ; Plan,  615 

Hall,  Manchester  Towa,— Mr.  A.  Wnterhouse,  Archi- 
tect, 062 

Hall,  Philadelphia  Town,— Mr.  J.  McArthur,  Architect, 


PALAZZO  A'ECCEIIO,  Florence,  Cortile,  -162 
Paris,  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Montmartre, — M, 
Abadie,  Architect,  436 

Paris,  Monument  of  Henri  Rejnault,  Painter,  1072 
Paris,  proposed  Pa'ace  on  the  Troctidero, — Messrs. 

Duvioud  and  Biuirdais,  Architects,  1 07 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  1878:  the  Champ  dc  Mars 
Portion, — Architect,  Mr.  Hiirdy;  Enjineer-in-Chief, 
M.  Duval,  »<>2 

ariq  the  AVar  OITice,  Boulevard  St.  Germain, — M. 
Boiichot,  Architecr,  1122 

Peslh,  Hungarian  .Academy, — Herr  Slu’er,  Architect,  80(1 
Philadelph-a  Exhibition, — 3IeaBra.  J.  51.  AVilsou,  J.  H. 

■"iiiclriin,  aud  Sehwarzmana  4 Pohl,  Architects,  122 
Philadelpliui,  Freemasons'  Grand  Lodge  Temple,  1264 
Philadel|jhia  Town-hall, — Mr.  J.  Me  Arthur,  Architect, 
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CANTERBURY  PALACE,  AVestrainster  Bridge-road, 
the, — Mr,  A,  Bridgman,  -Architect,  905 
Castle  B sing  Keep, — Plan,  341 
Cathedral,  Chester:  Organ  Gallery  and  Cb; 

Scott,  R.A,,  Architect,  76",— Rore.ios,  SOI 
Cathedrii],  Durham,  Pulpit, — Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  B..A., 
Architect,  1043 

Cathedral,  Exeter,  Chancel-screen,— SirG.  G.  Scott,  K.A., 
Architect,  463 

Cathedral  for  Manchester,  proposed,— Mr.  R.  H.  Car- 
penter, Architect,  240 

Cemetery.  Hampstead, — Mr.  C.  Bell,  Architect,  1147 
Certosa,  the,  Pavia,  1146 

Chape),  H'  spital  for  bick  Children,  Great  Ormon'- 
street,- Prof.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A,,  Architect,— A'iew. 
1073;  Plan,  1075 

Church,  Episcopal  America'’,  Rome,— Mr,  G.  E,  Street, 
R.A.,  Architect,  1096 

Church,  German  Lutheran,  DalsCon, — Messrs.  Habershon 
4 Broct,  Architec'-s,  101 

Church,  llolkham,  Norfolk, — Mr.  J.  K.  Calling,  Archi- 
tect, 387 

Church,  Platt,  near  Mancheeter, — Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe, 
Architect,  611 

Cliu-ch,  Presbyterian,  New  York, — Mr.  C.  Pf.ifftr, 
Architect, — View,  193;  Plan,  19-5 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Montmartre,  Paris,— M. 
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E mono- 
gram on 
our  left 
CO  n t aina 
the  initial 
letters  of 
the  words 
“ Theophi- 
las  Han- 
sen ” ; it 
also  repre- 

oents  with  safficient  accaracy  the  block-plan  of 
the  Academy  of  Athena.  Is  it  necessary  to 
add  that  Mr.  Hansen  is  the  architect  in  whose 
name  the  Academy  has  been  designed  and 
bailt  ? Old  John  Thorpe  cor^fessed,  in  the  three 
elegant  lines, — 

“ Those  2 lettora  ] and  T» 
inyned  togotlier  aa  you  see. 

Is  meaL  a dwelling-howse  to  bee,”— 
to  having  constructed  a plan  on  the  automono- 
grammatic  principle ; but  his  present  disciple 
pleads  that  he  was  not  a voluntary  agent  in  the 
bringing  about  of  this  happy  coincidence. 

Leaving,  however,  all  epeoulation  as  to  uucon- 
BCious  volition  and  the  like,  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  bricks  and  mortar,  or  rather  to 
marble  and  cement;  and  in  the  first  place  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  uses  for  which  the  Academy 
of  Athens  is  intended. 

Its  appellation  cannot  be  termed  distinctive. 
It  raises  in  the  mind  a succession  of  dissimilar 
ideas,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
having  for  their  types  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London,  the  Academy  for  Young  Gentlemen,  and 
the  Academy  of  Paris,  respectively;  to  either  of 
which  its  application  is  ridiculous.  But  however 
absurd  it  may  be  for  “Europeans”  (as  the 
Greeks  c ill  Western  nations,  as  distinguished 
from  themselves)  to  term  a building  situated  iu 
the  centre  of  a crowded  metropolis,  “Far-from- 
tbe-people,”  it  is  more  so  to  do  it  here,  where 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  name  are  con- 
tained in  tlie  Vulgate,  and  can  never  be  over, 
looked.  The  Academy  of  Athens  is  to  be  such 
as  those  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  literary  and  scientific  bodies  of  the  nation, 
and  as  the  8tatu*:e3  have  not  yet  been  drawn  up, 


we  may  hope  that,  when  the  task  is  undertaken, 
the  Greeks  will  find  in  their  copious  language  a 
word  more  suited  to  express  the  purpose  of  the 
place,  and  so  save  themselves  from  the  perpe- 
tration of  a philological  outrage,  and  give  to 
Europe  a word  much  needed. 

We  have  said  that  the  Academy  was  designed 
and  built  “in  the  name”  of  Jlr.  Hansen,  and 
we  think  the  phrase  a good  one  to  express  the 
relationship  in  which  some  architects  stand  to 
the  buildings  which  they  are  popularly  said  to 
erect”;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  impugn  the 
ability  and  learning  of  the  Stato-archicect  of 
Austria;  his  olSeial  position  speaks  for  itself: 
his  reputation  is  more  than  national ; the 
Parliament-houses  at  Vienna  will  preserve  his 
name  to  posterity  as  an  eminent  professor  of  our 
art.  Au  outline  history  of  the  undertaking  will 
explain  our  meaning. 

Seventeen  years  ago  Baron  Simon  von  Sina, 
at  that  time  ambassador  to  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Bavaria,  a patriotic  Greek  who  has  not  once 
visited  his  native  country,  commissioned  Mr. 
Hansen  to  prepare  designs  for  an  academy,  which 
he  proposed  to  present  to  his  nation.  Mr.  Hansen, 
who  had  formerly  studied  in  Athens,  and  had 
held  the  professorship  of  architecture,  returned 
coaamoi’e  to  the  fountain-head  of  art,  and  the 
drawings  were  soon  in  train  at  the  office  in  Vienna. 
Mr.  Ziller,  the  present  professor  of  architecture 
under  the  Greek  Government,  was  at  that  time  in 
Mr.  Hansen’s  office,  and,  without  re-opening  the 
wounds  infiicted  in  the  Barry  and  Pugin,  and 
more  recent  Ross  and  Roper,  controversies,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  assistance  of  one  who 
had  already  gained  much  distinction  in  the  pro- 
fession must  have  materially  affected  the  nature 
of  the  desigu.  In  1861  Mr.  Ziller  arrived  in 
Athens,  as  the  representative  of  Mr.  Hansorij 
who  had  done  little  more  than  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions  of  the  structure,  and  since  that  date  the 
former  gentleman  has  conducted  the  operations. 
But  over  and  above  any  facta  in  the  history  of 


The  University  and  the  Academy  stand  side  by 
side,  and  oven  to  the  casnal  observer  there  ap- 
pears a greater  difference  of  treatment  than  the 
more  ample  funds  which  have  been  applied  to 
the  construction  of  the  latter  will  account  for; 
while  to  the  critic  their  individualilies  (for, 
happily,  they  each  possess  an  individuality) 
stand  out  in  strong  contrast.  The  general  effect 
of  the  University  approaches  the  archaic;  that  of 
the  Academy  certainly  dees  not. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  works,  the  fluc- 
tuations of  professional  opinion  have  been  con. 
aiderable.  Mr.  Hansen  at  first  stated  the  probable 
expense  at  one  million  francs  (40,0001.  sterling) ; 
ho  subsequently  saw  reason  to  conclnde  that  it 
would  cost  four  times  that  amount ; and  now,  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  donor,  it  will 
be  completed  for  somewhat  less  than  2,500,000 
francs  (100,0001.  sterling). 

The  University  and  the  Academy  stand  side  by 
side,  and,  when  the  Library  is  erected,  the  three 
buildings  will  form  a group  interesting  as  a study 
of  modern  Greek  architecture,  and  even  more,  as 
a monument  of  Greek  liberality.  The  site  of  the 
Academy  is  infelicitoue,  in  that  the  building 
cannot  be  seen  to  advantage  from  any  point 
beyond  the  road  which  passes  before  it,  and  is 
entirely  hidden  from  the  Acropolis. 

We  will  now  consider  the  architecture  of  the 
fabric  with  some  minuteness. 

If  the  reader  refer  to  the  monogram  at  the 
head  of  the  first  column,  few  words  will  suffice 
to  explain  the  general  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ing. The  principal  elevation  is  on  that  side  of  the 
plan  which  is  nearer  to  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  it  presents  a portico  having  on  either  side 
a wing  nrojected  before  it,  and  connected  with 
the  central  portion  by  a transverse  block.  The 
second  elevation  is  arranged  in  a similar  manner ; 
but  there  the  portico  is  projected  before  the 
wings,  instead  of  being  recessed  as  in  the  former 
case,  and  courts  arc  formed  between  the  lateral 
and  central  blocks  by  means  of  walls  connect. 


the  building  which  render  it  probable  that  the  ing  them.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  contained 
design,  as  executed,  owes  its  character  rather  to  in  a parallelogram  216  ft.  long  by  166  ft.  deep, 
the  mind  of  Professor  Ziller  than  to  that  of  Pro- 1 Internally  the  structure  consists  of  groond- 
fessor  Hansen,  there  is  internal  evidence  suffi- 1 floor  and  a basement.  On  the  ground-floor,  that 
cient  to  produce  a moral  certainty  that  it  has  j part  of  the  leg  of  the  X which  is  crossed  by 
been  carried  out  under  other  influence  than  that  ^ the  horizontal  stroke  of  the  H is  occupied  by 
of  the  architect  who  originally  conceived  the  i the  entrance-hall ; the  rest  of  the  leg  of  the  T 
forms,  and  made  the  disposition  of  the  masses.  1 by  the  theatre,  which  is  66  fc.  by  40  fc.  Each 


THE  BUILDEE. 


r.f  r!jc  cinrcctiii"  p'jrtio!!3  contuica  a corricJoi 
1 I fr.  wicIl',  (iWcc  s*.  ai:'l  a spiral  elairoase  to  the 
liisoaient.  Tho  la'-er.:!  ];ortion  on  the  ri;»ht- 
t'i.'io  cmtaina  ti  c-  itl, ; ary  ; that  on  tl-e  lc?ft, 
ilirc-a  epacions  i-c^oina  fer  the  lihrarian,  aad  three 
more  for  the  oSicoa  of  tlio  Academy.  In  tlir 
bjpenient,  which  has  its  own  external  cntraiices, 
nro  !>ri.'itin;'.oflioee,  rocma  for  the  bervants,  aim 
domestic  otlioe?. 

Too  whole  pile  is  boldly  rniserl  upon  a base- 
ment-story of  I’irceic  licnestone,  17  ft.  liigh  from 
the  ground  level.  Tlio  stone  is  of  n brown 
colour,  and  of  nn  uneven  texture,  well  suited  to 
its  inferior  posili  m,  and  forming  a good  contrast 
with  the  Pentflic  niatblo  of  tho  upper  story. 
We  think,  however,  that  a rough  material  should 
receive  a rough  trcatfricnt ; and  we  venture  to 
suggest  that,  if,  instf-ad  of  being  worked  to  an 
even  surface,  and  laid  yi'h  grooved  joints,  it 
iiftd  been  rnsticated  with  delicacy,  and  “ studied 
lii'^i-geuce,”  it  would  have  been  oven  better  than 
it  is. 

- The  basement-story  has  a square  unmoulded 
]ilinth,  which  projects  soiuo  8 in.,  aud  on  its 
uppermrst  course  lie  two  marble  steps,  from 
which  rise  tho  wall  and  pilasters  of  the  upper 
story,  being  set  back  nhont  2 ft.  from  the  face  of 
the  basement.  V7o  consider  this  arrangement 
most  excellent.  If  c-.-l  mins  require  a stylobate 
wten  they  are  at  tlv-  ground  level,  have  we  any 
reason  to  suppose  th.i*  they  do  not  when  they 
rest  upon  a lower  pt.ory  ? Put  moro  than  this  : 
the  treatment  which  we  find  liero  entirely 
obviates  the  over-banaing  effect,  which,  how- 
ever it  is  to  be  explained,  is  so  generally  seen 
when  an  “order”  i.s  ituroduced  iu  an  upper 
e‘oty,  or  when  “ order  ” is  used  above  “ order.” 
Even  in  Somereet  lloufo  and  Whitehall  Palace, 
ns  one  looks  up,  the  semi-columns  seem  to  be 
clinging  to  the  walls  for  vc-ry  life. 

It  would  have  rendered  tho  cost  of  the  build- 
ing too  enormous  to  have  constructed  it  of  tie 
beet  quality  of  marble,  aud,  consequently,  we 
find  the  surface  covered  with  veins.  This  would 
Lave  been,  iu  itself,  a email  evil,  if  au  evil  at  all  j 
but,  unfortunately,  it  i.s  nob  necessary,  owing  to 
the  homogeneons  texture  of  the  material,  aud  it 
is  not  customary,  we  know  not  why,  to  work  the 
murble  with  any  consideration  of  its  bed.  The 
result  is  that  the  face  of  tho  work  is  streaked 
with  zigzag  lines  irritant  to  tho  feelings  of  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  see  stone  laid  as  it 
was  laid  by  natnre.  But  time  will  mitigate  this 
effect  by  giving  to  the  snrfaco  that  matchless 
bne  of  buff,  which  makes  the  buildings  of  Greece 

beautiful  for  ever.” 

A glance  at  the  block  plan  will  tell  any  pro- 
fessional architect  in  what  manner  the  building 
is  roofed  ; but,  lest  there  should  bo  any  doubt 
about  this  most  explanatory  feature,  wo  will  say 
that  the  central  block  has  a pediment  at  each 
extremity,  that  each  lateral  block  has  fuur  pedi. 
meuts,  one  on  either  side  of  each  extremity,  and 
that  these  together  make  up  the  number  of  ten 
pediments  in  all,  each  several  pair  of  which  are 
duly  connected  by  ridge  and  eaves.  The  roofs 
of  tho  transverse  blocks  intersect  those  of  the 
lateral,  and  abut  on  the  central  block,  which 
rises  with  monumental  effect  considerably  above 
the  other  parts. 

The  Greek  Ionic  order  is  employed  throughout 
tho  design  with  a most  happy  result.  The  central 
block  is  araphiprostyle.  The  pnucipal  portico, 
which  is  prostyle,  hexast}le,  totrastyle  in  antis, 
has  columns  30  ft.  in  height,  of  the  kind  which 
has  those  of  tho  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  for 
its  prototype,  that  is  to  say  once  more,  they  have 
the  astragal  below  tl.e  volute,  and  the  honey- 
encklo  ornament  (palmates)  round  the  neck. 
Indeed,  the  form  of  these  columns  is  nndis- 
guisedly  taken  from  that  venerable  example. 
The  second  portico,  which  is  prostyle,  hexastjie, 
has  similar  columns,  and  both  have,  at  tho  inner 
corner  of  their  angle  abaci,  that  horrible  joining 
together,  and  mutual  destruction  of  volutes, 
•which  • is  sanctioned  by  the  precedent  of 
antiquity. 

We  could  not  understand  why,  since  the 
mouldings  of  the  antic  resemble  tliose  on  the 
Aci'opolis,  the  palmates,  which  there  form  a link 
between  the  columns  and  the  antcr,  should  bo 
omitted  ; nor  why,  since  the  astragal  and  mould, 
ings  of  the  anfee  are  carried  along  tho  walls,  the 
base  mouldings  should  not  bo  also.  The  fact 
that  they  were  not  in  the  Minerva  Polias  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
would  have  appeared  disadvantageously  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Ereohtheum,  which  stands  upon  a 
much  lower  level ; but  here  iu  the  Academy, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  we  have  in  one  part  f 
the  base  mouldings  carried  round  and  the  mould. 


inga  of  the  capitals  stopped,  and,  in  another 
part,  the  base  mouldings  stopped  and  the  mould- 
ings of  tho  capitals  carried  ronr.d.  Vi'o  have 
since  learned  that  both  these  appearances  are 
due  to  a collision  which  took  plnco  between 
economici  and  architecture,  iu  which  the  latter 
was  borno  down  by  its  glim  opponent  j and  we 
liavo  also  been  informed  that  when  the  decorn, 
tious  aro  executed,  polyebroroio  “ honeysucklo  ” 
will  ameliorate  the  present  effect  of  the  aiih*'. 

Beneath  each  of  the  minor  pediments  is  a 
largo  window,  divided  into  three  lights  by  Ionic 
coluimis,  of  the  Temple-on-the-IliEsns  form, 
with  their  attendant  semi-columns.  We  cinnot 
appreciate  tho  introduction  of  a flower  into  the 
band  between  tho  fillets  of  tho  volute,  a praotioo 
wliieh  was  resorted  to  by  tho  ancient  Greeks 
only,  wo  believe,  when  tho  fillet  became  unusually 
broad,  as  iu  the  temple  at  Basse;  otherwiso,  as 
here,  tho  plain  surface  Is  needed  to  refresh  tho 
eye. 

Tho  tympana  of  all  tho  ten  pediments  are 
adorned  with  staru.ivy  ; that  of  tho  two  principal 
is  oxecui  ed  in  marble,  that  of  tho  rest  in  a beau- 
tiful  tcria-cotta,  iu  accordance  with  tho  usage  of 
tho  ancients,  as  mentioned  by  Pnusanias,  The 
pure  whiteness  of  the  material  is  obtained  by 
adding  to  tho  clay  a small  proportion  of  tho 
chalk  from  which  Ci-ete  dei  ived  its  name.  Tho 
workmanship  of  the  statues  is  considerably  above 
tho  average,  and  tlieir  celestial  niajostica  do  not 
appear  more  than  nsiially  incommoded  by  the 
pitch  of  tho  roof.  We  confess  that  the  principal 
group  fills  tho  mind  with  anxiety  for  tho  father 
of  the  gods,  for  Ilephaastus  appears  to  bo  on  the 
point  of  “giving  liim  one”  with  his  hammer, 
while  Hera,  sufficiently  in  accordance  with 
nature,  looks  on  with  divine  indifference. 

The  walls  of  tho  building  consist  of  a series  of 
pilasters,  with  windows  or  walling  between  them. 
Between  tho  windows,  which  are  grouped  in  two, 
three,  and  five  lights,  and  where  windows  might 
(not  should)  have  been,  the  wall  is  recessed  ; so 
that  at  the  angles  of  the  different  blocks  only 
does  it  retain  iis  full  thickness.  The  whole  is 
arranged  in  strict,  but  graceful  symmetry. 

Tho  variety  of  capital  which  is  made  use  of  iu 
this  instance  is  well  known,  and  a few  words 
will  recall  it  to  iniud.  Each  volute,  instead  of 
running  horizontally  from  tho  centre  of  the 
capital  and  curling  downwards,  rises  from  tho 
astragal,  and  passing  up  tho  angle  of  tho  square 
capital,  curls  outwards  beneath  the  abacus.  On 
each  of  the  exposed,  or  partially  e.xposed,  faces 
aro  caulicoii,  palmates,  and  tendrils. 

Such  is  the  c.npital  of  the  pilasters,  and  against 
it  we  will  coninienco,  in  forensic  tnaniier,  our 
charges  by  investigating  its  reputation.  Firstly, 
then,  no  such  capital  is  found  in  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  and  of  art;  and  wo  must  go  for  our 
typo  of  tho  class  to  which  it  belongs  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Priene  and  to  that  of  Apollo 
at  Miletus,  two  examples,  we  need  not  say,  of  the 
Asiatic  division  of  tho  Ionic  order.  Kow,  seeing 
that  every  other  part  of  tho  design  is  of  the  Attic 
division,  we  think  that  necessity  alone  should 
liave  been  able  to  procuro  the  iutrocluction  of 
this  alien  feature.  Secondly,  to  our  mind  and 
eye  the  excellence  of  both  the  above-named 
temples  is  of  a lower  order  than  that  of  tho 
Periclean  woika.  And,  thirdly,  making  allow- 
ance for  tho  fact  that  tho  Asiatic  architecture  of 
the  Greeks  was  both  in  its  maturing  and  its 
decay  in  advance  of  the  European,  we  consider 
that  these  buildings  aro  by  no  means  of  tho  beat 
period.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
design  of  the  capital  which  offends  the  sense,  as 
tho  marring  which  it  must  necessarily  undergo, 
when  applied  to  a pilaster.  In  that  case  one  of 
two  courses  is  open  to  the  architect,  namel'y, 
either  to  stop  tho  mouldings  and  foliage  of  the 
lateral  faces  against  tho  wall,  or  to  return  them 
along  the  wall.  The  latter  of  these  is  tho  better, 
and  such  a mode  of  treatment  would  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Academy,  had  the  sum  at  the 
disposal  of  the  architect  been  sufficiently  large; 
but  it  was  not,  and  consequently  wo  gazo  with 
shuddering  pity  on  a mutilated  form. 

We  have  it  on  Dryden’s  authority  that  "Pity 
moves  tho  mind  to  love,”  but  in  the  instance 
under  consideration  we  own  that  it  has  failed  to 
do  so.  We  do  not  like  that  which  raises  in  the 
mind  ideas  of  incompleteness  and  obstruction. 
Wo  must  suppose  either  that  a capital  has  been 
wrought  and  that  the  wall  has  been  so  built 
against  it  as  to  hide  one  side  entirely,  and 
half  (!)  of  two  more;  or  eUo  that  half  a design 
has  been  wrooght  and  attached  to  the  wall.  One 
volute  of  each  lateral  face  is  visible,  and  well 
may  it  cry,  in  tho  words  of  another  great  Eog. 
lish  poet,  " Where  is  my  brother  gene  ? ” while 
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the  severed  palmate  must  pine  indeed  for  its 
"other  half.”  How  much  more  worthy  of  the 
rest  of  the  design  it  wonld  have  been  if,  con- 
signing the  " wood-hnt  ” typo  " to  its  own  place,” 
tho  simple  and  most  unexceptional  moulded 
capital  which  is  found  elsewhere  in  this  same 
structure  had  been  employed,  aud  had  been 
returned  along  tho  walls  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  base  mouldings  ere.  The  pilasters  would 
then  have  become  buttresses,  parts  of  the  wall, 
tied  to  it  by  tbe  mouldings;  and  surely  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Classic  style  should  not  borrow 
from  tho  Gothic  principles  that  arc  good  aud 
truo. 

Tho  roofs  aro  covered  with  tiles  of  the  shape 
moat  usually  employed  by  tho  ancients.  Antefixe^ 
aro  placed  before  tbo  cud  of  each  alternate  row, 
an  arrangement  scarcely  in  accordance  even  with 
that  email  amount  of  logic  'svhioh  usually 
bouuds  the  flight  of  genius ; for  if  an  aiifeyisici 
is  necessary  to  one  row  of  tiles,  it  must  bo 
necessary  to  every  other,  and,  consequently,  by 
employing  it  before  only  ouo-half  of  the  eave- 
tiles,  tho  voluntary  deception  of  the  senses  pro- 
duced by  possible  utility  is  entirely  destroyed. 
The  a7\tejixa’,  which  aro  missing  from  the  eaves, 
are  seen  on  the  ridge, — a less  suitable  position; 
yet  the  roofs  look  well  enough. 

On  tho  present  occasion,  wo  will  notice  only 
one  part  of  the  internal  construction,  namely, 
the  roofs  or  ceilinga,  which  cover  tho  apart, 
moots.  A description  of  that  of  the  theatre 
will  render  it  unneoeesavy  to  describe  any  of  tho 
others.  That  which  i.Ir.  Buskin  oalis  the  “ Iruo 
roof,”  or  "roof  proper,”  and  what  more  ordi. 
nary  people  call  the  ceiling,  does  not  exist;  tho 
form  of  tho  room  following  the  pitch  of  the  roof, 
which  is  framed  in  many  small  coffers,  moulded 
in  gypsum.  The  principal  rafters  and  purlins 
are  strongly  marked,  and  if  our  description 
ended  hero,  it  might  bo  supposed  that  it  was  a 
most  constructional  piece  of  work.  Bat  wo  are 
sorry  to  have  to  record  that  iu  the  whole  length 
of  Gy  ft.,  not  a tie-beam,  not  au  indication  of 
any  tie  of  any  kind  is  seen ; and  as  for  the 
ridge-piece,  it  is  literally  cab  away  to  allow  a 
weak  angle  to  form  the  internal  apex  of  the 
roof.  This  may  be  a flue  display  of  engineering 
skill,  but,  oh,  yo  Gods  of  Greece!  is  it  architec- 
ture ? 

ilow  often  is  tbe  objector  told  that  tbe  pecu- 
liarity which  offends  his  eye  or  his  commoii.sense 
is  a feature  of  the  building.  "Indeed,”  wo 
once  heard  a venerable  amateur  reply,  " it  is  a 
feature,  and  so  is  a nose  ridiculonsly  elongated, 
or  an  ear  of  abnormal  development.”  We  have- 
now  come  to  the  feature,  or  features,  of  the 
Academy.  Two  huge  columns  rise  one  on  either 
side  of  the  main  portico,  within  tbe  line  of  tho 
wings,  some  40  ft.  in  height  abovo'the  level  of 
tbo  upper  floor,  they  overtop  tho  bigbeat  apex 
of  tho  pile,  tho  lower  parts  of  which  stand 
around  tliem  like  pigmies  round  the  feet  of 
giant.  Though  intrinsically  admirable,  theso 
pillars  produce  a pernicious  effsob  upon  the  rest 
of  tbe  building,  of  which  all  who  see  them  have 
ocular  deraonatratioD,  for,  as  we  have  remarked 
twice  already,  the  Academy  and  tho  University 
stand  side  by  side.  If  a man  who  hud  passed 
before  the  two  buildings  were  stopped  in  tbo 
Placo  do  la  Constitution  audwere  asked  to  express 
his  idea  of  tho  relative  heights  of  the  columns 
of  the  University  and  of  the  Academy,  he.would 
probably  say  ronghly  that  tho  former  are  twice 
as  high  as  tho  latter  ; now,  tbe  fact  is  thab  the 
difference  is  altogether  insigniBcant. 

On  the  summit  of  these  lofty  columns  arc  to 
be  stationed  statues  of  heroic  size,  representing 
Minerva  and  Apollo,  the  tutelar  saints  who  divide 
with  tbe  Madonna  and  St.  George  the  reverence 
of  tbe  devotional  Athenians.  All  have  heard, 
and  doubted,  tbe  story  of  tho  sailor,  who,  on 
arriving  at  Trafalgar  - square,  inquired  why 
Nelson  was  sent  to  the  mast-head;  and  with 
feelings  similar  to  Lis,  we  asked  why  the  divini- 
ties should  occupy  so  giddy  a height.  “Is  not,'^ 
responded  the  learned  professor,  “ the  dwelling 
of  the  deities  in  the  clouds?”  “Yes,  yes!” 
broke  in  a modest  voice,  "the  gods  of  art  walk 
no  longer  among  men.” 

The  building  is  to  be  finished  with  polychromm 
decorations,  in  which  gold  will  predominate.  As 
much  as  is  done  promises  well,  but  as  yet  the 
work  is  too  incomplete  to  allow  us  to  pass  a 
judgment  upon  it,  althoogh  the  bolster  blows  of 
amateur  criticism  already  fall  thick  ; bub,  then, 
every  man  in  Athens,  including  women  and 
children,  is  a universal  critic.  When  tbe  whole 
is  finished,  we  hope  that  we  may  resume  the 
description,  and  notice  those  points  which  wo 
must  for  the  present  omit. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


To  Professor  Ziller,  tho  architect  of  tbo 
Academy,  every  civilised  man  is  inclebtod  for 
tbo  excavations  of  the  Paoathecaio  etadiura,  and 
his  spirited  defence  of  the  principles  propounded 
by  Hr.  Penrose  give  him  an  additional  claim 
npon  the  English  members  of  his  profession. 
We  are  sorry  not  to  find  his  name  in  the  list  of 
members  of  the  B.t.B.A. 

Wo  have  heard  in  Athens  a lady  begin  by 
describing  her  friend  as  a most  excellent  person, 
and  end  by  leaving  her  without  a shred  of  cha- 
racter, a presentable  feature,  or  an  amiable 
<iuality.  We  will  reverse  this  order.  Having 
now  encompassed  the  building  seven  times,  and 
having  tried  every  joint  of  the  armonr  wilh  which 
meric  has  protected  it,  we  will,  in  the  manner  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetos,  present  to  tho  place  we 
have  attacked  the  engines  of  the  siege, — that  is 
to  say,  our  humble  judgment,  and  tho  testimony 
ofonr  experience.  In  conclusion,  thou,  wo  pro- 
nounce tho  Academy  of  Athens  a most  excellent 
etrocture,  honourable  to  all  who  have  been  con- 
nccted  with  it. 


SOME  EESTJLTS  OP  THE  PAST  YEAK. 

The  year  1875  has  been,  from  the  poiut  of 
view  moat  appropriate  to  onr  pages,  a year  of 
seed. time  rather  than  of  harvest.  Not  that,  by 
any  means,  there  has  been  so  full  a broadcast 
committed  to  the  soil  as  was  hoped  for,  and  even 
promised,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Still,  as 
to  much  of  the  good  fruit  of  the  future  we,  and 
those  who  come  after  ns,  may  have  to  look  back, 
with  some  gratitude,  to  the  year  that  closed  the 
third  quarter  of  the  nineteonth  century. 

Measures  for  facilitating  tho  transfer  of  land 
for  improving  the  dwellings  of  tho  workiug- 
■classes,  for  regulating  some  of  the  laws  relating 
to  labour,  for  consolidating  the  Acts  of  Pavlia- 
moub  relative  to  the  public  health,  for  preventing 
tho  pollution  of  rivers,  and  for  amending  tho  law 
as  to  loans  for  public  works,  were  proposed  early 
in  tho  session.  As  to  the  details  and  policy  of 
these  measures  wo  have  taken  occasion  to  com- 
ment from  time  to  time.  The  Act  passed  for 
facilitating  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  working-classes  in  large  towns,  which  is 
supplemented  by  a similar  measure  for  Scotland, 
is  now  in  course  of  operation ; and  the  incoming 
year  will  probably  enable  us  to  form  some  just 
opinion  of  its  practical  efficacy.  The  great 
library  of  statutes  affecting  tho  question  of  public 
health  has  been  reduced  to  tho  dimensions  of  a 
single  Act,  a necessary  simplification  with  regard 
to  farther  legislation.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Bill 
was  unfortunately  postponed.  Measures  were 
passed  with  a view  of  preventing  danger  to  popu- 
lous neighbourhoods  by  the  careless  carriage  of 
explosive  substances,  as  to  which  the  accident 
in  the  Regent’s  Canal  read  us  so  serious  a lesson, 
and  as  to  which  the  close  of  1875  has  witnessed 
a terrible  instance  of  the  action  of  explosive 
materials  abroad.  Legislation  also  has  been 
effected  as  to  the  adulteration  of  food,  as  to  the 
law  of  conspiracy,  as  to  the  titles  to  land,  and 
as  to  the  inspection  of  unseaworlhy  ships, — a 
matter  in  which  the  energy  of  an  individual 
member  of  Parliament  lias  had  an  unusually 
elieotivo  iufluonoe  on  tho  prooeediuga  of  tho 
Legislature. 

Tho  Aot  of  Parliament  for  the  erection  of  a 
Eishopvio  of  St.  Alban’s  has  given  to  the  largest 
ecclesiastical  building  iu  England,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Sb.  Peter’s,  in  Europe,  the  rank  of  a 
cathedral.  The  appeal  which  has  been  made  to 
the  public  to  facilitate  the  complete  restoration 
of  this  noble  abbey,  named  after  thoproto-martyr 
of  Eugland,  will,  wo  trust,  be  successful.  The 
restorations  already  effected  arc  of  unusual  in- 
terest. 

In  science,  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of 
■the  year  was  tho  assembling  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation under  tho  presidency  of  a civil  engineer. 
The  outcome  of  the  meeting,  however,  was  not 
■of  so  memorable  a nature  as  on  some  previous 
occasions.  We  hope  that  the  propriety  of  giving, 
in  the  opening  speech  of  the  president  for  1876, 
something  by  way  of  programme  of  the  matters 
which  have  been  found  worthy  to  bo  brought 
■before  the  several  sections  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  Tho  tendency  of  the  time  is  towards  the 
overlaying  tho  scientific  character  of  these  and 
flimilav  gatherings,  by  the  social  element, — of 
postponing  work  to  amusement.  The  absence  of  a 
proper  general  programme  tends  to  intensify  this 
mischievous  influence.  Men  who  attend,  not  for 
tiio  sake  of  fun,  but  for  that  of  work,  will  be  far 
more  likely  to  be  attracted  by  a business-like 
statement  of  the  projected  discussions,  than  by  a 


sometimes  are.  Thus,  too,  we  should  be  more 
likely  to  avoid  the  mififortuno  of  the  occupation 
of  the  time  of  the  visitors  by  the  introduction  of 
matters  so  irrelevant  to  science  as  were  some  of 
those  brought  before  tbo  sections  at  the  last 
meeting. 

Tho  result  of  the  perforation  ofthe  Wealden 
bods  in  Sussex  has  been  such  as  to  bear  out  the 
views  wo  have  so  definitively  expressed  as  to  the 
slight  grounds  on  which  tho  optimist  expecta- 
tions of  tho  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Coal 
were  based.  The  export  of  this  precious  mineral 
continues  to  increase,  the  tonnage  of  187'i  being 
13,380,000  tons  against  12,077,000  in  1873.  Ttc 
urices  have  ranged  widely,  but  rule  high,  from 
53.  for  slack  to  33s.  for  best.  The  export  of  iron 
has  declined  by  470,000  tons,  or  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  tho  to'tal  of  the  previous  year.  The 
results  of  the  disastrous  strugglein  SouthWales 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  will  not  be 
fully  brought  to  light  until  tho  statistics  of  1875 
are  made  up. 

The  total  receipts  on  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  reached  a higher  figure 
than  in  any  previous  year,  amounting  to  56  9 
millions  sterling.  But  the  workiug  expenses 
have  advanced  with  more  lapid  strides,  so  that 
the  net  receipts  of  187-1!  are  less  by  316,0001. 
than  those  of  1872.  The  working  cost  has  con- 
Bumod  more  than  57  per  cent,  of  tho  entire  in- 
come. In  1S54,  the  earliest  year  for  which  we 
have  the  materials  for  comparison,  the  propor- 
tion of  working  expenses  to  gross  income  was 
•15i  per  cent.  The  steady  increase  in  the  pro- 
portionate  cost  of  working,  which  was  chequered 
by  a slight  decline  iu  1871,  when  it  fell  from 
•i-9  to  -48-4  per  cent.,  has  advanced  with  rapid 
strides  since  that  date.  The  ratio  for  1872  was 
50  per  cent.;  for  1873,  51  per  cent,  j forl87i. 

57  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  coat  per 
mile  is  also  advancing,  that  for  1858  being 
3-1.0001.,  and  that  for  1873  being  3G.500L 
over  the  whole  mileage.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  tho  steady  iucrease  iu  tho  price  of 
coal  and  labour  increases  working  expenses. 
The  increase  of  the  capital  account,  however,  is 
not  thus  accounted  for.  Again,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  since  1853  tho  gross  earning  per 
open  mile  of  railway  has  increased  by  37  per 
cent.,  or  from  2,5161.  to  3,4591. ; tho  rate  of  in- 
crease  for  187-1  being  3t.  per  mile  less  than  that 
for  1873.  There  thus  seems  to  bo  leakage  at 
almost  every  joint,  and  it  becomes  highly  expe- 
dient that  railway  proprietors  should  make  some 
inquiry’  as  to  th©  true  results  of  that  mineral 
traffic  which,  carried  on  at  such  low  rates, 
requires  so  large  a portion  of  their  plant,  and  so 
fully  occupies  their  lines  of  way. 

In  face  of  such  a movement  in  railway  cost, 
we  must  regard  tho  scientific,  rather  than  the 
ecouomical,  results  of  the  attempt  to  tunnel  the 
Channel,  as  a matter  likely  to  be  of  interest. 
Legislative  sanction  has  been  obtained  for  this 
scheme,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  which  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  geolo- 
gists ; the  possibility  of  its  execution  being 
admiited  to  depend  on  the  continuity  of  the 
lower  chalk-bed  under  the  Channel.  Iu  the 
meantime,  the  success  of  the  Ccistalia  iu  pro- 
ducing freedom  from  sea-sickness,  although  the 
speed  attained  has  nob  yet  proved  satisfactory,  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  sub-aqueous  route,  if 
ever  made,  will  be  far  from  monopolising  the 
traffic  across  the  Channel. 

The  bold  step  taken  by  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers 
in  tho  purchase  of  the  Khedive’s  interest  in  the 
Suez  Canal  appears  to  have  given  general  satis- 
faction. For  the  first  time  in  modern  history  a 
great  engineering  operation  has  been  regarded 
in  its  true  light  as  a matter  of  European  im- 
portance.  That  a considerable  amount  of  engi- 
neering work  will  be  entailed  for  the  defence  and 
improvement  of  our  new  property  may  be  reason, 
ably  anticipated,  and  the  real  value  of  the 
purchase  has  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  greatest  mechanical  triumph  of  tho  year 
has  been  the  partial  completion,  and  proof,  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance  of  the  enormous  weight  of 
eighty-one  tons,  and  throwing  a projccti'o  of 
1,-1G5  lb.,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  a ton^  ^ The 
powder  was  formed  iu  cubes,  of  from  1'5  in.  to 
2 in.  on  tho  side,  and  tho  charges  varied  from 
220  lb.  to  250  lb.  The  internal  pressure  on  the 
breach  of  the  gun  amounted,  in  _ one  case,  to 
28T  tons  per  square  inch.  Tbo  highest  muzzle 
velocity  attained  was  1,551  ft.  per  second.  The 
cost  of  each  discharge,  iu  time  of  war,  is  esti- 
mated  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Comraander- 
in-Chief  at  25L  Enormous  as  is  the  destructive 
energy  thus  prodaoed,  yet  more  powerful 
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need  any  prophotio  instinct  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  armoured  ships  will  be  so  definitively 
beaten  by  projectile  power,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  our  naval  force  must  be  sought  under 
some  very  different  type  than  that  of  the  iron- 
clad, to  say  nothing  of  the  iron  muffin-plate  of 
Admiral  Popolf. 

Tho  architect  has  been  furnished,  during  1875, 
with  samples  of  what  is  practicahy  a new  ma- 
terial,  and  one  of  which  the  introduction  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  great  structural,  as 
well  as  domestic,  utility.  This  is  the  annealed 
glass  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  which,  without  loss  of 
brilliancy  or  of  transparency,  or  objectionable 
incroaso  iu  weight,  has  tho  strength  of  cast 
iron.  The  use  of  this  gl  iss  for  illuminating,  as 
distinguished  from  ventilating,  purposes,  wjll 
effect  a great  economy  ; as  it  may  be  safely  built 
in  a house  or  church  without  the  cosily  pre- 
paratiou  of  tho  window-fr-ime.  Tho  proofs  which 
we  have  witnessed  of  the  6tren.{th  aud  beauty 
of  this  material,  and  tho  numerous  purposes  to 
which  it  maybe  applied,  render  the  discovery 
of  M.  do  la  Bastie  a most  valuable  cue.  In 
connexion  with  this  invention  we  recall  that  of 
which  wo  gave  some  accoaut  in  February  last, 
namely,  the  sand  blast,  as  pointing  towards  a 
mode  of  obviating  the  difficulty  of  working  m 
the  annealed  metal. 

Ooe  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
year  has  been  the  extraordinary  amount  of  rain- 
fall during  tho  summtr,  and  again  iu  the  latter 
months.  Greater  quantities  fell  than  have  ever 
before  been  measured  iu  England ; and  the 
damage  from  the  floods  has  been  serious  and 
widely  spread.  Much,  though  nut  too  much,  baa 
been  said  about  storing  the  rain-wa-er;  but  in 
the  case  of  such  abnormal  supplies  the  question 
really  is,  how  most  easily  to  send  the  rainfall 
to  the  sea  ? Our  river  valleys,  ns  wo  have  nob 
unfrequently  pointed  oat,  are  uoither  left  in  their 
natural  state  for  the  discharge  of  flood  water,  nor 
improved  by  the  art  of  the  engineer  fur  that 
purpose.  The  u^e  of  water  as  a motive  power 
has  been  so  long  regarded  iu  tho  country  as  of 
the  utmost  value,  that  obstructions  in  the  form 
of  mills  are  to  be  found  on  every  river.  The 
artificial  arrangement  of  the  water-couraes  to 
feed  those  mills  is  the  main  cause  of  the  flooding 
of  our  valleys.  Steam  power  is  now  so  much, 
more  available  than  any  other,  that  even  old- 
established  water-mills  frequently  have  auxiliary 
steam-engineB.  Iu  the  interest  of  agriculture, 
as  well  as  iu  that  of  public  health  aud  safety.  we 
must  look  forward  to  a systema'io  engineering 
of  our  river  valleys,  in  which  tho  removal  of  all 
dams  and  mills,  except  such  as  m^.y  be  required 
forb)draulic  purposes,  in  connexion  with  irrl- 
gation  and  with  well-designed  outfalls,  will  be  a 
main  feature.  At  tho  same  time,  the  regulation 
of  river  courses  aud  protection  of  their  banks 
demand  attention.  Tho  suffering  and  loss  occa- 
sioned  by  the  want  of  proper  wharf  walling  to 
the  Thames  during  tho  latter  part  of  tho  year 
will  not  readily  be  forgotten.  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  lead  to  the  reparation  of  a neglect  so 
disgraceful  to  the  metropolis.  Wo  think  it  far 
from  improbable  that  the  increasing  cost  of  rail- 
way working  will,  sooner  or  later,  send  back 
a considerable  amount  of  heavy  traffic  to  lines 
of  water-borne  communication.  The  neglected 
state  of  most  of  our  canals  will  etberwise  force 
itself  on  tbo  attention  of  tho  cmuitiy.  Unless 
intelligent  care  be  directed  to  iho  state  of  our 
river- valleys  and  main  lines  of  water  communi- 
cation aud  uatural  outfall,  trouble  aud  cost  are 
iu  store  for  us  iu  the  not  very  distant  future. 

The  local  taxation  of  the  country  shows  an  in- 
crease that  demands  anxious  care  on  the  part  of 
the  ratepayers.  The  total  receipts  under  this 
head  amounted,  for  1871,  to  nearly  4L  millions 
sterling,  or  more  than  half  tho  national  revenue. 
This  sum  includes  two  millions  transferred  from 
thetaxes,  and  nearly  seven  millions  of  loan.  The 
local  budget,  moreover,  is  being  weighted  by  a con- 
stant increase  of  loans  ; the  sums  now  borrowed 
or  required  beingestimated  at  upwards  of  eighty 
millions  sterling,  or  one-ninth  of  the  national 
debt.  But  the  rate  of  interest  is  ueaily  half  as 
much  again  as  that  of  Consols.  The  check 
which  the  constitution  expects  tho  House  of 
Commons  to  provide  agniust  undue  public  ex- 
penditure is  thus  removed  with  regard  to  one- 
third  ofthe  amount.  When  payments  for  which 
tho  national  faith  is  pledged,  such  as  tbo  interest 
on  debt,  aud  the  cost  of  permanent  establish- 
ments of  all  kinds,  are  considered,  as  well  as 
the  large  sum  now  raised  by  tho  local  rates,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  controlling  expenditure  is  tending  to 
become  almost  imaginary.  Local  tx'ravagance 
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is  easy,  when  unchecked,  and  its  resalfc,  if  allowed  ’ 
to  augment-,  would  reiy  speedily  double  the' 
burden  imposed  by  the  Legislature  at  West 
minster. 

The  year  has  witnessed  a degree  of  uneasinesa 
and  contention  on  tho  subject  of  the  supply  of 
labour,  of  which  the  most  disheartening  feature 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  fact  that  the  working  classes 
appear  to  have  learned  but  little  from  the 
disasters  which  they  have  brought  ou  themselves. 
To  say  that  the  whole  nation  must,  sooner  or 
later,  suffer  with  them.  Is  but  Job’s  comfort. 
The  year  opened  with  a long  struggle  in  Wales, 
in  which  ir,  became  evident  that  a great  amount 
of  terrorism  was  exerted  to  compel  the  quiet 
and  industrious  workman  to  throw  aside  his 
tools.  'Wit.h  the  close  of  the  year  the  struggle 
has  been  directed  against  the  best  resourcTof 
the  superior  woikman, — piecework.  At  the 

same  time  intelligence  comes  back  from  New 
.Zealand  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  agri. 
cultural  labourers  who  were  induced  to  emig^te 
to  that  country,  in  order  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  labour  at  home.  From  all  paita  of  the  world 
echo  complaints  as  to  the  condition  ofemigrants  j 
and  proofs  of  the  fact  that  no  paradise  has  yet 
been  discovered  for  the  thriftless  and  idle.  It 
would  seem  to  be  no  hopeless  work  to  make  it  plain 
to  those  who  live  by  their  labour,  that  the  price 
of  labour  is  not  a matter  to  be  fixed  by  the  seller 
alone.  That  is,  iu  point  of  fact,  the  mistake  that 
often  underlies  a strike.  Indeed,  seller  and 
buyer  together  cannot  absolutely  regulate  that 
price.  IVoik  is  not  to  bo  created  by  the  work- 
man.  It  can  only  be  done  by  him  when  wauted, 
and  the  more  difficulty  ho  throws  in  the  way  of 
doing  it,  the  less  will  be  wanted.  The  great 
stimulus  to  demand  is  certitude  of  adequate 
supply.  IVheu  reasonable  terms,  and,  still  more, 
reasonable  certitude,  are  nut  to  be  had,  work 
goes  somewhere  else.  Iron,  for  example,  is  made 
in  other  countries  besides  England,  and  England 
has  exported  half  a million  tons  less  iu  ISTJthan 
in  1873.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this 
diminution  represents  the  less  of  trade  due  to 
the  strike  of  the  past  winter.  Employers  must 
not  bo  left  .viifjout  blame  in  the  matter.  Liberal 
views  at  certain  momenta  save  money. 

Tho  progress  of  exploration  during  1875  has 
been  active  and  wide  spread.  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor  are  each  yielding  stores 
of  long  buried  information.  The  discoveries  of 
Monseinr  Mariette,  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  of 
Lieutenant  Conder,  and  of  Mr.  Wood,  have  more 
interest  than  that  of  so  many  archmulogical 
researches,  each  considered  apart.  The  com. 
bination  of  the  information  thns  gained  is 
throwing  a continually  brighter  light  on  the 
history  of  the  past.  The  most  ancient  books  of 
the  Hebrew  scriptures  are  receiving  unexpected 
illustration.  We  are  recovering  the  history'  of 
Assyria  back  to  times  aotecedent  to  the  days  of 
Abraham.  The  chronology  of  Egyptian  history 
receives  absolute  verification  J'roni  the  Apia 
monuments,  to  which  we  alluded  in  a recent 
number.  Thoi  Jentificationa  made  by  Lieutenant 
Conder  of  extant  Arabic  names,  which  are  the 
equivalents  of  the  Ilebrew  names  given  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  are  so 
numerous  and  mutually  so  explanatory,  that  the 
topographical  system  of  the  writers  of  those 
sacred  books  has  become  distinctly  intelligible. 

We  may  hope  that  when  the  Palestine  Survey 
party  resume  the  operations  which  were  inter, 
rupted  by  a fierce  attack  by  fanatical  Moslems  in 
August,  the  next  campaign  will  so  far  advance 
the  exaiiiinalion  of  the  country  that  few.  if  any 
local  names  will  be  left,  out  of  the  eutire  mass’ 
of  places  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers  by 
Josephus,  by  Jerome,  by  the  historians  of  the 
Crusades,  and  by  the  Arabic  writers,  that  will 
not  be  accurately  determined  as  to  locality  and 
existing  equivalent.  From  all  this  wide  field  of 
exploration  comes  the  concurrent  testimony  that 
very  often  an  early  civilisation,  of  a high  order 
as  judged  by  artistic  or  literary  remains  has 
been  overthrown  by  a deluge  of  barbarism. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  investigations^ 
in  the  Troad,  which  we  were  the  first  to  announce 
to  the  English  public,  have  been  made  better 
known  in  this  country,  during  tho  past  year,  by 
the  publication  of  the  English  translation  of 
pr.  Schliemann’s  narrative  by  Mr.  Philip  Smith 
(Builder,  No.  16S5).  Nor  can  we  omit  to  mention 
the  gam  to  architectural  history,  no  less  than  to 
metneal  science,  by  the  determination  of  the  Jew. 
ish  cubit  and  shekel,  and  of  the  Babylonian  talent 
(Builder,  No.  1093).  Actual  measurements  of 
ancient  synagogues  in  Galilee,  made  since  those 
determinations  were  published,  show  that  these 
edifices  were  built  to  the  IG-in.  cubit,  according 
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to  the  outcome  of  literary  research.  The  bearing 
of  a discovery  thus  positively  verified  on  disputed 
questions  as  to  topography  and  architecture  is 
too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out. 

The  art  and  the  engineering  of  India  have 
been  bronght,  during  the  past  year,  more  fully 
under  the  notice  of  the  English  public  than  had 
previously  been  the  case.  The  establishment  of 
a permanent  Indian  museum  at  South  Sensing, 
ton  has  brought  before  the  public  au  instructive 
display  of  the  great  objects  of  Indian  industry, 
of  the  national  products  of  the  country,  and  of 
that  remarkable  transition  state  of  art  spoken  of 
as  Grmco-Budbist,  of  which  we  have  yet  so 
much  to  learn.  The  visit  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  the  unexampled 
splendour  of  tho  homage  of  the  native  princes, 
and  the  ready  grace  with  which  the  Prince  has 
turned  bis  attention  to  the  wants  of  these  his 
future  subjects,  are  matters  of  the  happiest 
omen,  as  well  to  tho  mother  country  as  to  her 
more  colossal  daughter  and  dependency.  Fresh 
attention  will  thus,  it  is  hoped,  be  directed  to 
that  vast  system  of  public  works,  of  which  we 
have  barely  indicated  the  principal  divisions. 
Especially  in  the  protection  and  formation  of 
harbours,  and  iu  the  works  of  irrigation,  recla- 
mation, and  river  protection,  is  there  open  avast 
field  for  the  lucrative  investment  of  sums  of 
money,  compared  to  which  all  that  has  been  laid 
ont  in  the  harbours,  canals,  and  railways  of  our 
own  country  is_  a trille.  A well-constructed 
irrigation  canal  in  India  is  worth  far  more  than 
a gold,  or  even  than  a coal,  mine. 

If  the  year  has  not  been  marked  by  the  com- 
pletion of  any  national  or  public  buildings  of  the 
first  importance,  the  work  of  the  ecclesiastical 
builder  has  been_  active  and  unchecked,  and  the 
domestic  architecture  of  tho  conutry  is  every- 
where in  the  course  of  renewal.  Something  like 
throe  churches  are  built  per  week,  and  the  repairs 
and  restorations  average  nearly  a church  per 
week.  Tho  prompt  appeal  to  a call  for  more 
churches  at  Leeds,  when  32,0001.  were  subscribed 
in  the  room  before  tho  meeting  broke  up,  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  voluntary  energy  of  the 
supporters  of  our  ancient  institutions.  The 
tendcocj',  rather  concentrated  than  wide-spread, 
to  overthrow  the  Protestant  rite,  whether  in  the 
caricature  of  the  Romish  ritual,  or  in  the  return 
to  an  exploded  stylo  of  architectural  ornamenta- 
tioD,  has  received  a decided  check  by  decisions 
against  the  legality  of  certain  notorious  examples. 
The  operation  of  tho  new  law  on  the  subject 
has  not  yet  been  tested.  That  very  fact  seems 
to  prove  the  utility  of  the  measure,  as  tho  mere 
knowledge  that  a more  ready  way  was  open  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  had  the  salutary 
effect  cf  keeping  all  parties  more  carefully  within 
tlie  limits  of  its  injunctions.  The  art-questions 
of  the  time,  the  position  of  architecture, — what 
architecture  has  done  and  should  do, — tbecnlti- 
vation  of  the  general  taste,  and  other  subjects 
more  entirely  our  own,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  treat  separately  and  with  more  minuteness. 

From  a Christmas  bright  with  the  associations 
of  old  English  comfort  and  hospitality,  we  look- 
forward  to  the  coming  year,  ignorant,  indeed,  of 
what  it  bears  on  its  wings,  but  yet  with  much 
cause  for  hopeful  cheerfulness.  At  the  same 
time,  we  mu.st  all  feel  that  it  depends  very  much 
on  the  exertions  of  her  children  what  position 
Great  Britain  is  to  maintain  in  Europe.  Never 
was  there  a keener  competition,— never  were 
cirefully  taught  and  trained  men  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  other  countries  more  ready  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  any  neglect  or  shoit- 
coming,  in  order  to  get  our  place.  We  must 
remember  that  coals  have  been,  in  actual  truth 
shipped  to  Newcastle,  that  Belgian  iron  and 
French  engines  have  been  sapplied  to  English 
customers.  We  have  yet  to  save  our  homes 
from  pestilence  ; to  speed  the  plough  by  the  aid 
of  science;  to  stamp  out  preventible  disease. 
Everywhere  we  have  work  to  do,— in  but  too 
I many  places  is  there  great  slackness  in  the 
attempt  to  perform  it.  All  around  are  those 
, who  will  profit  by  our  mismanagement.  To  a 
degree  that  was  formerly  unknown,  the  future 
of  the  country  depends  on  our  vigilance,  honesty, 
forethought,  and  unslumbering  industry.  The 
world  moves  fast, — we  must  do  so,  or  be  left 
behind. 


REBUILDING  AT  THE  STANDARD 
THEATRE. 

The  National  Standard  Theatre  in  Shoreditch, 
although  admitted  to  bo  the  largest  dramatic 
establishment  in  the  metropolis — Covent  Garden 
and  Drury  Lane  not  excepted— has  hitherto  had 
such  an  unpretending  main  frontage  to  High, 
street,  opposite  the  Bishopsgate  Railway  Station, 
that  a stranger  would  have  some  difficulty  in 
finding_  its  whereabouts.  With  the  view  of 
improving  its  external  appearance,  and  ac 
the  same  time  giving  increased  facilities  of 
approach  to  tho  anditorinm  of  the  theatre, 
the  High-street  elevation  has  just  beeu  entirely 
rebuilt,  and  the  frontage  to  Bishopsgate  in- 
creased  in  length  from  12  ft.  to  51  ft.,  and  now 
presents  an  architectural  exterior.  Iu  addition 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  frontage,  the  theatrehas 
also  been  reconstructed  to  a depth  of  110  ft. 
extending  to  the  audience  part  of  tho  house. 
The  new  Shoreditch  elevation  is  60  ft.  iu  height, 
and  the  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  Modern 
Italian.  The  ground-floor  portion  consists  of 
ornamental  pillars,  from  which  spring  three 
bold  arches.  The  upper  portiou  is  built  im- 
mediately over  the  arcade,  above  which  is  a 
balcony  with  balustrade.  From  the  balcony  to 
the  cornice  the  elevation  is  continued  with  piers, 
between  which  are  three  arched  windows,  and 
in  the  centre  the  elevation  is  surmounted  by  a 
pediment.  The  elevation  at  the  north  angle  ia 
aurmonnted  by  a tower  rising  to  a height  of 
upwards  of  80  ft.,  and  at  this  portion  of  the 
frontage  there  ia  a separate  entrance,  with  o 
stone  staircase,  leading  to  an  intended  skating, 
rink  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  building, 
altogether  distinct  from  the  theatre.  In  the 
centre,  under  the  arcade,  there  is  au  entrance 
and  staircase,  12  ft.  wide,  leading  to  the  dress 
circle,  stalls,  and  boxes.  The  walls  of  this 
entrance  are  divided  into  handsomely  decorated 
panels,  in  which  are  placed  mirrors  5 ft.  in  width 
and  12  ft.  in  height.  The  flDor  of  the  entrance 
is^  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  Immediately  ad- 
joining  the  central  entrance  is  another  of  exactly 
the  same  dimensions,  and  similarly  finished  and 
decorated,  leading  to  tho  pit-stalls  and  upper 
boxes.  New  entrances  have  also  been  made  aC 
the  south  side  of  the  building,  which  will  now  face 
the  new  street  from  Oxford-street  and  Old-street 
to  Shoreditch,  at  present  in  course  of  construe- 
tion  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Woiks.  These 
entrances  are  four  in  number,  one  to  the  pit- 
stalls,  two  to  the  pit,  and  one  to  tiie  gallery. 
The  newly.erected  building  also  contains  a large 
additional  saloon,  38  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  26  ft.  iu 
height,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  several 
tiers  of  boxes.  The  skating-rink  in  ihe  npper 
floor  of  the  newly-erected  portion  of  the  building, 
which,  as  we  have  stated,  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  theatre,  is  very  spacious,  having  a floor 
covering  an  area  of  -1,000  superficial  feet,  and  in 
connexion  with  it  are  a number  of  retiring-rooms. 
No  timber  is  used  in  the  floors,  which  are  con- 
structed with  Dennett’s  fire-proof  arches,  filled 
in  and  covered  with  aaphalte.  The  floor  of  the 
skating-rink  rests  upon  the  external  and  party 
walla  of  the  building,  from  which  spring  concrete 
arches,  the  flooring  being  in  aaphalte. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  0.  Fowler,  of  Woburn- 
place,  and  Old-street,  Shoreditch,  and  the  build- 
ings have  been  carried  out  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Douglas,  the  owners 
of  the  theatre,  by  their  own  workmen. 


Baths  and  Aquarium  at  Hastings.— The 
tender  of  Mr.  Adcock,  contractor,  of  Dover,  for 
the  construction  of  the  baths  and  aquarium  at 
Hastings,  has  been  accepted.  The  amount  is 
28,0001.  The  buildings  will  be  commenced  early 
this  year. 


DRESS  AND  REDRESS. 

Fur  the  approaching  juvenile  fancy-dress  balJ, 
to  be  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  order  is  that 
all  the  costumes  are  to  be  of  Calico.  In  the 
domains  where  Cotton  reigns,  such  a determina- 
tion is  very  reasonable,  and  consequent.  More- 
over,  it  will  make  practically  evident  what  we 
have  often  endeavoured  to  urge, — namely,  that 
the  effectiveness  of  a dross  need  not  depend  on 
the  expensiveness  of  its  materials.  Should  this 
ball  at  the  Mansion  House  assist  in  leading  to  a 
return  to  a less  costly  style  of  dress  than  is  now 
usual,  husbands  and  fathers  will  have  cause  to 
remember  with  thankfulness  the  time  when 
Cotton  was  King  in  the  City. 


New  Vestry  Hall  at  Attercliffe.  — The 
new  vestry.haU  and  offices,  erected  on  Attercliffe 
Common,  for  the  township  of  Attercliffe-cum. 
Darnall,  have  been  opened.  They  have  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  2,5001.,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Hall,  architect. 
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TEE  GENIUS  OE  DAVID  COX. 

We  mentioned  a few  weeks  sinco  that  the 
Liverpool  Art  Club  had  got  together  a large  col- 
lection  of  the  works  of  David  Cox.  The  national 
interest  in  the  works  of  so  gifted  and  so 
peculiarly  English  an  artist,  as  well  as  the  im- 
portance and  representative  character  of  the 
exhibition  referred  to,  render  this  a fitting 
opportunity  for  a little  more  extended  comment 
than  wo  are  generally  able  to  give  to  picture 
collections  out  of  the  metropolis. 

The  drawings  and  oil-paintings  of  David  Cox 
brenght  together  by  the  Liverpool  Art  Clnb 
number  nearly  450,  and  include  adequate  repre- 
eentations  of  all  the  “ three  periods  ” through 
which  it  seems  now  almost  proverbial  that  all 
original  artists  pass.  The  first  period  of  Cox’s 
stylo  is  curiously  at  variance  with  that  of  his 
latest  and  greatest  manner,  of  which  one  may 
say  that  his  early  works  do  not  contain  the 
slightest  hint.  They  are  mostly  on  a smaller 
scale  than  his  later  ones,  and  really  show  little 
that  can  be  called  genius  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion ; they  are  timid  in  manner,  and  hard  and 
somewhat  conventional  in  colour  and  manipula- 
tion. In  tho  middle  period  his  method  of  trans- 
lating nature  assumed  a broader  and  more  com- 
prebensive  character,  and  some  of  his  produc- 
tions of  this  period  remind  one  a good  deal  of 
Girtin  in  thoir  calm  repose  of  effect,  their 
broad  and  rather  Hat  washes  of  colour,  and  their 
representation  of  nature  rathei’  by  carefully 
considered  gradation  and  balance  of  tone  than 
by  any  realistic  brilliancy  of  local  colour.  What 
his  third  period  is  like  every  one  who  knows  any. 
thing  of  water-colour  art  is  well  aware  j it  was 
in  this  that  his  genius  and  individuality  reached 
their  real  development,  and  in  their  power  and 
entirely  distinct  and  original  style  these  works 
afford  a remarkable  instance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  genius,  after  a long  course  of  proba- 
tion and  feeling  the  way  up  to  its  nltimatc 
goal.  What  is  tho  more  noteworthy  is  that 
the  character  of  Cox’s  latest  work  is  to  all 
appearance  so  remarkably  spontaneous.  In 
contemplating  it  one  would  be  inclined  to  say 
that  to  such  an  artist  the  proverb  nascitxir  noxi 
at  must  be  peculiarly  applicable;  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  faot,  the  attainment  of  this  powerful, 
free,  dashing  style  was  the  result  of  half  a life- 
time  of  labour  and  practice  commenced  from  a 
tradition  tho  very  reverse  of  this  j and  tho  broad 
and  often  almost  “ splashy  ” manner  of  working 
by  which  tho  artist  contrived  to  realise  his  finest 
effects,  arose  not  so  much  from  an  inborn  artistic 
afHatus  or  inspiration,  as  from  the  power,  acquired 
by  long  and  patient  practice  with  hia  materials,  of 
estimating  precisely  tho  value  and  effect  of  every 
touch,  and  thus  realising  an  c.vfempore  facility 
in  work  which  bad  become  a second  nature  to 
his  hand.  The  artistic  gulf  which  separates  this 
last  from  even  his  second  manner  is  strikingly 
marked  in  the  juxtaposition  of  two  such 
works  as  the  "Tivoli”  and  " Pen-maen.Bach- 
Hoad  (1850)  ”,  Nos.  101  and  102  in  the 
Liverpool  Collection ; the  former  has  no  date, 
but  may^be  taken  probably  as  a typical  and 
very  fine  specimen  of  bis  second  or  " Girtin- 
esque  ” manner,  beautifully  calm,  rich,  and 
lucid,  though  in  a comparatively  low  key  ; while 
the  second-named  drawing  represents  in  its 
fullest  force  that  vigorous  depiction  of  the  wilder 
aspects  and  incidents  of  nature  towards  which 
the  artist  almost  exclusively  turned  in  the  series 
of  works  which  have  given  him  his  fame.  It  is 
in  these  that  his  peculiar  individnality  appears, 
and  that  he  has  given  us  what  is  moat  specially 
ilia  own ; for  though  his  works  of  this  period 
have  been,  somewhat  inconsiderately,  compared 
with  Turner’s,  the  fact  is  that  the  comparison 
between  the  genius  of  Turner  and  Cox  is  hardly 
more  true  in  regard  to  quality  than  in  regard  to 
greatness  and  extent.  His  effects  and  his  method 
of  treatment  wore  purely  hia  own,  and  for  the 
moat  part  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  his  works  also. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  last  and 
fully.developed  “David  Cox”  style  may  be  said 
to  be  an  effort  to  represent  the  movement  and 
the  feeling  of  Nature  rather  than  the  bare  or 
detailed  facts,  and  the  restriction  of  the^ec/migue 
of  water-colour  to  its  moat  direct  and  at  the  same 
time  most  powerful  and  characteristic  capabili- 
ties. In  these  works  there  is  not  an  attempt  at 
optical  illusion,  or  at  the  polishing- up  and 
manipulation  of  surface  and  texture  until  the 
idea  of  paper  and  paint  is  almost  eliminated. 
For  this  species  of  excellence,  now  so  much 
aimed  at  by  art'sts  in  water-colour  exhibitions, 
there  are  receipts  to  be  had,  and  Cor,  in  spite  of 
the  modesty  with  which  he  is  said  to  have 
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deprecated  any  idea  of  his  being  able  to  compete 
with  modern  finish  in  water-colour,  and  expressed 
his  contentment  at  working  "in  his  own  r-ough 
way,”  could  no  doubt  have  acquired  this 
excellence  of  mechanical  finish  (which,  in  its 
way,  we  do  not  wish  to  nnderr.ate)  had  he 
aspired  to  it.  But  he  spent  his  time  far  better. 
Practically,  his  reasoning,  whether  it  were  ever 
categorically  expressed  or  not,  even  to  himself, 
amounted  to  this.  Water-colour  is  a means  of 
representation  by  wet  washings  and  blottings  on 
paper.  The  minute  facta  of  Nature  cannot  be 
represented  in  such  a medium,  except  by  losing 
sight  of  its  primary  characteristics,  and  trans- 
forming it  into  a system  of  washing  down,  and 
stippling,  and  finishing;  and  when  all  this  is 
dooe,  it  remains  a question  whether  the  result 
was  worth  tho  labour,  and  whether  we  may  not 
even  have  lost  sight  of  tho  real  poetry  of  Nature, 
nswellasof  thefreshnessand  brilliancyof  colour  in 
the  drawing,  in  this  elaborate  aim  at  detailed 
fulness  and  accuracy;  an  aim,  too,  which  can 
at  the  best  be  only  partially  realised.  But  the 
broad  facts  of  nature,  which  are  what  we  most 
look  to  and  which  moat  deeply  impress  us,  can 
be  represented  by  this  system  of  colour  washing 
in  its  purity,  accepting  the  fact  that  it  is  a system 
of  washes  on  paper,  and  not  a carefully-prepared 
illasion.  Cox’s  finest  works  of  this  period  seem 
to  say  openly  to  the  spectator,  "this  represents 
the  feeling,  the  tone,  the  harmony  of  such  a scene, 
and  iudicates  its  movement,  so  fur  as  water- 
colour and  brush  can  translate  it  to  you.”  Tliero 
is  not  an  attempt  to  hide  or  mask  tho  modus 
operaudi — the  signs  of  the  brush  are  visible  all 
over  the  paper;  often  there  is  scarcely  an  attempt 
even  to  round  off  and  give  realistic  effect  to  such 
objects  as  clouds,  lost  the  characteristic  aerial 
freshness  and  brightness  of  the  pure  tones  of 
colour  should  thus  be  lost  or  impaired.  The 
artist  gives  us  all  that  his  medium  of  expression 
can  give  moac  powerfully  and  most  suitably  to 
its  character  and  capability ; and  there  bo  stops 
short;  " thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further” 
seems  to  be  his  motto.  In  connexion  with  this 
reflection,  the  following  remarks  from  the  essay 
attached  to  the  Art  Club  catalogue,  by  Sir. 
William  Hall,  of  Birmiugbam,  who  appears  to 
writo  from  personal  knowledge  of  Cox,  may  be 
interesting  : — 

“As  respects  the  colours  he  used,  his  materials,  aud 
method  of  working,  David  Cox  for  many  years  used  the 
old  hard  oako  colours,  which  he  ground  into  saucers,  large 
or  small,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  his  drawing. 
Afterwards  he  adopted  the  moist  colours  of  modern  invpu- 
tion.  His  range  of  pigments  was  limited  to  those  of  a 
simple  and  what  may  be  termed  an  old-fashioned  kind. 
When  he  took  his  second  sketching  excursion  into 
Wales,  iu  1S06,  his  colours  were  only  three  or  four, —such 
as  lake,  gamboge,  indigo,  and  perhaps  another.  With 
these  he  imitated  the  varying  hues  and  etleots  of  nature 
as  he  best  could.  In  course  of  time  he  increased  the 
number  of  his  colours.  Cobalt,  vermilion,  light  red, 
yellow  ochre,  sepia,  burnt  sienna,  brown  piuli,  and  one 
or  two  others,  were  added  to  hia  box.  Emerald  green  also 
was  to  be  seen  there;  but  of  this  he  used  little,  merely 
for  an  occasional  touch  on  tho  draperies  of  hia  figures,  or 
the  mossy  coating  of  a stone  or  tree-trunk.  He  cared 
nothing  for  the  pretty  pigments  of  modern  days.  With 
large  sable  pencils,  well  fitted  with  the  required  tints,  he 
flooded  and  saturated  hia  paper,  so  that  it  should  be 
thoroughly  stained,  with  a view  to  durability,  securing  hia 
ctfects  generally  at  the  first  trial.  The  writer  has  seen 
him,  when  in  Wales,  working  on  wet  days  at  three  or  four 
drawings  at  the  same  time.  To  begin,  he  would  mix  a 
quantity  of  sky-oolour,  sufTicient  for  all,  if  he  intended 
them  to  resemble  each  other  in  tint,  say  varying  shades  of 
grey,  and  then  he  would  take  up  one  outlined  sketch  after 
another,  mopping  away  Kith  a targe  bnieh  a>  fast  as  he 
could,  the  colour  running  doion  his  paper  in  flood”,  c\oad. 
forms  aud  other  peculiarities  being  rapidly  shaped  and 
indicated.  Whilst  one  was  drying  he  was  proceeding  with 
another,  taking  them  up  again  in  proper  turn,  gradually 
progressing  with  his  subject,  introducing  colour!  in  tlie 
lower  parts  aud  nearer  objects,  aud  securing  light,  shadow, 
and  clieot,  until  the  work  assumed  a finished  appearance. 
JIany  of  his  outlines  were  drawn  in  charcoal,  some- 
times in  black  and  red  chalk.  He  would  put  in  tho 
shadows  with  great  spirit,  and  draw  the  forms 
characteristically  and  firmly,  then  go  over  the  whole 
with  plenty  of  colour,  leaving  the  charcoal  or  chalk  to 
show  through.  The  effect  sometimes  was  very  happy. 
Cobalt  was  his  colour  for  tho  azure  of  the  sky ; this  mixed 
with  light  red  or  vermilion,  or  occasionally  a little  lake, 
with  perhsps  the  addition  of  a small  portion  of  yellow- 
ochre,  represented  tho  shadows  of  clouds  and  extreme 
distances  of  his  pictures.  From  the  remote  parts  he 
worked  down  to  tho  middle  distances,  breakmg  into 
warmer  and  more  positive  tints,  marking  forms  more 
distinctly,  and  increasing  in  power  by  the  introduction  of 
quiet  greens  aud  other  local  colours  of  the  right  atmo- 
spheric quality  for  the  distance, — his  greens  compounded 
of  indigo,  lake,  yellow  ochre  (or  gamboge).  In  his  fore- 
grounds he  used  the  more  transparent  and  powerful 
colours, — indigo  and  gamboge,  indigo  and  brown-piuk, 
indigo  and  sepia  or  Vandyke  brown,  sometimes  enriched 
with  burnt  sienna  or  lake.  Raw  sienna  (in  water  colour) 
he  rarely  or  never  employed.  Body  colour,  so  much  used 
ill  the  present  day,  he  studiously  avoided,  except  for  a 
sharp  touch  bore  and  there  on  his  figures,  or  for  bright 
lights  on  the  details  of  his  foregrounds,  but  always  in  tho 
smallest  qnantity.  He  sometimes  executed  drawings 
entirely  in  body-colour,  but  merely  as  experiments  or  in 
freak ; these  are  much  inferior  to  his  works  of  tho  usual 
kind.  Many  of  the  drawings  of  his  latter  time  were 
executed  on  a coarse  low-toned  paper,  manufactured  in 


Scotland  for  wrapping  up  roams  of  paper  of  anotherkind. 
This  paper,  though  full  of  specks  and  occasionally 
creased,  ho  was  very  fond  of,  as  it  enabled  him  to  get 
great  power  and  richness  of  colour  at  once,  and  supported 
those  solemn  grand  effects  characteristic  of  many  of  his 
late  productions.” 

In  proportion  as  Cox  developed  bis  latest  and 
freest  style,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  local  colour 
in  bis  ecenes  becomes  purer,  brighter,  and  more 
, strongly  contrasted.  His  latter  works  exhibit,  in 
regard  to  colour  as  well  as  execution,  the  per- 
fection of  what  maybe  called  the  “natural” 
manner  in  water-colour;  in  which, while  form  is 
sometimes  but  roughly  indicated,  the  colour  is  as 
nearly- as  possible  that  of  nature  herself,  in  her 
own  real  strong  decided  tones,  not  iu  tho  balanced 
opposition  of  half  tints  which  Girtin  brought  to 
such  excellence,  and  which,  as  we  have  observed, 
Cox  practised  during  a portion  of  his  artistic 
career.  The  art  with  which  these  strong  open- 
air  tones,  aud  the  broad  forcible  touching  by 
which  the  characteristics  of  different  objects  are 
given,  are  nevertheless  blended  into  a homo- 
geneous whole  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  spottiness  or  ovor-strong  contrast,  is  remark- 
ably examplified  in  such  scenes  as  “Tho  Green 
Lane  in  Warwickshire”  (171  iu  the  Art  Club 
collection),  where  we  are  equally  struck  by  the 
brilliancy  of  separate  portions  and  the  entire 
unity  of  tho  whole.  Tho  aim  at  a direct  aud  in- 
tense expression  of  the  leading  character  of  a 
scene — a momentary  aspect  caught  and  fixed  in 
all  its  most  striking  and  predominant  characteris- 
tics, and  emphasised  to  the  utmost  by  the 
subordination  of  parts  to  the  w’holo,  is  evident  in 
most  of  Cox's  later  works.  In  the  " Mountain 
Pass  near  Capel  Curig”  (82),  tho  white 
clouds  seen  over  the  crags  seem  massed 
and  piled  in  square  forms  as  if  to  repeat 
the  character  of  tho  scene,  with  that  sort  of 
"building  up”  of  a landscape  iu  which  Cot- 
man  sbcvired  such  power.  " Peat  Gatherers  ” (66) 
is  another  splendid  example  of  combined  sim- 
plicity and  power,  aud  subordination  of  every, 
thing  to  the  one  object,  the  expression  of 
desolation  and  expanse.  The  drawing  of  the 
"green  lane”  just  now  referred  to  forms 
oae  of  a remarkable  row  of  five  works  bung 
together’  in  a line,  and  which  amongst  them 
illustrate  all  Cox’s  most  typical  qualities.  The 
first  of  these,  " Lancaster  Sands”  (149),  is  one 
of  tho  later  of  his  middle  period  (ic  is  dated 
1839),  and  one  of  tho  fe-.v  which  really  give 
ground  for  likening  hia  manner  to  that  of 
Turner  ; it  might  pass  for  an  early  Turner,  iu 
general  manner,  tone,  and  treatment,  very 
naturally.  The  next  one  to  this,  " Caer  Canneu 
Castle, — tho  Rain-cloud  ” (152),  is  a subject  on 
a grand  scale,  and  exhibits  in  one  sense  the  very 
height  of  the  artist’s  powers,  though  before  he 
quite  settled  into  hia  last  manner.  Here,  again, 
there  is  possibility  of  comparison  with  Turner, 
more  especially  in  regard  to  tho  splendid  effect 
of  both  aiirial  and  linear  perspective  and  dis- 
tance. In  the  next  one,  “The  Stubble  Field” 
(161),  dated  1813,  wo  have  a much  less  am- 
bitious subject,  bat  the  manner  is  David  Cox 
pure  and  simple,  no  longer  capable  of  comparison 
with  Turner,  or  with  any  one  but  himself.  The 
reality  and  the  vividness  of  the  aerial  tints  in 
this  drawing,  with  its  bright  breezy  sky,  is  such 
that  one  almost  seems  to  feel  tho  air  and  the 
sunshine.  " The  Vale  of  Dolwyddolan  ” (165) 
is  one  of  the  greater  snbjects  again,  but  we 
should  certainly  surmise  it  to  be  later  than  Caer 
Cannen  Castle  (neither  of  them  is  dated),  and 
the  manner  seems  more  individnal  and  incapable 
of  being  ranged  with  that  of  other  artists  either 
greater  or  leas  than  himself.  The  massive  treat- 
ment and  homogeneous  spirit  of  the  whole  is  as 
remarkable  here,  in  this  line  of  monntaiu  stretch- 
ing away  into  the  deep  dusky  haze  of  the  dis- 
tance, as  in  that  Capel  Curig  scene  above  men- 
tioned; and  the  complete  knowledge  with  which 
Cox  made  hia  materials  servo  him  is  very 
remarkable  here,  in  tho  perfect  discrimination  of 
the  character  of  the  rocky  and  grassy  surfaces  in 
the  foreground  aud  middle  distance,  though  a 
close  inspection  fails  to  detect  any  special 
attempt  to  give  texture  except  by  tone,  aud  the 
disposal  of  light  and  shadow.  Among  the  finest 
and  most  typical  examples  of  his  last  manner 
here  may  be  mentioned  "On  the  Holyhead-road  ” 
(78) ; " The  Flood”  (7-i),  in  which,  however,  the 
artist  has  attempted  a little  more  than  quite 
explains  itself  in  the  drawing,  grand  and  eng. 
gostive  as  it  is ; and  " Asking  the  Way  " (92). 
This  last  is  a perfect  thing  of  its  kind;  the  skirts 
of  a wood  in  twilight,  with  the  last  glimpse  of 
light  in  the  evening  sky,  moat  powerfully  given, 
over  the  dip  of  the  ground  to  the  left;  and  tbe 
two  figures  in  the  foreground  are  most  happily 
a 
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conceived  so  as  to  give  a touch  of  human  interest 
to  the  scene,  without  impairing  its  wild  and 
lonely  expression. 

More  than  fifty  of  the  works  at  the  Liverpool 
Art  Club  are  oil-paintings,  among  which  is  in- 
cluded that  remarkable  one  the  “ Welsh  Funeral” 
(57),  in  which  Cox  showed  such  Buccess  and  so 
much  pathos  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  nume- 
rous figures  as  to  make  one  wonder  that  he  did 
noboftener  make  figures  an  important  feature  of 
his  works  ; in  general  they  are  completely  subor- 
dinate  to,  and  subservient  to  the  efi'ect  of,  the 
landscape.  This  favourite  subject  is  represented, 
it  may  be  observed,  in  two  or  three  different 
pictures,  showing  a varied  treatment  of  the  same 
scene.  Cox’s  style  in  oil-painting  is  neither  so 
powerful  nor  so  individual  as  in  water-colour  j bub 
it  is  a very  admirable  style  in  its  full  andbroad  use 
of  the  material ; and  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  works  of  the  modern  French  school  of  hand- 
scape  painters  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
similarity,  in  some  important  respects,  of  Cox’s 
manner  to  theirs,  in  his  full  thick  use  of  the 
pigments  and  his  disdain  of  mere  detail  and 
touching  up.  It  is  recorded,  indeed,  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  his  palette-knife  to 
” break  up  and  blue  those  parts  of  his  foliage- 
painting which  he  considered  too  touchy,'’ — his 
own  highly  characteristic  expression.  Of  the 
oil-paintings  at  Liverpool  the  most  remarkable, 
perhaps,  is  “ Going  to  the  Hayfield”  (29). 

Referring  to  the  very  overstrained  comparison 
of  Cox  with  Turner  which  is  now  being  sob  up, 
we  must  say  that  there  is  no  pretext  for  putting 
him  for  a moment  on  a level  with  the  greatest 
and  most  varied  poet  in  landscape  who  has  ever 
painted  ; and  the  present  exhibition  in  Liverpool, 
however  brilliantly  it  displays  Cox’s  power  and 
genius  within  his  own  boundaries,  also  shows  his 
limitations.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
collection,  as  a whole,  shows  a certain  sameness 
of  character  and  feeling  in  each  of  the  three 
periods  it  illustrates  j and  it  is  only  in  Cox’s  last, 
and  in  the  later  part  of  his  middle,  period,  that 
he  can  claim  the  high  standing  he  has  gained. 
His  earlier  works  are,  on  the  whole,  mediocre ; at 
auv  rate  they  would  not  raise  his  name  to  any- 
thing  like  the  highest  rank  in  his  art.  It  is 
necessary  to  point  this  out,  because  Mr.  ilall’s 
essay  attached  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Art  Club, 
from  which  we  have  more  than  once  quoted 
above,  indulges  in  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  its  objectjwhich  can  do  no  good,  and  is  un- 
critical.  It  is  remarked,  for  instance,  that 
“ Cox  painted  almost  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject within  the  range  of  art, — fish,  flowers, 
still-life,  portraits,  figures,  interiors,”  &c.  This 
is  quite  a misleading  statement,  if  taken  to 
imply  that  be  showed  an  equal  and  “ all- 
round”  power  at  all  these  things.  He  painted 
them  all,  no  doubt,  at  different  times,  and 
“The  Water  Tower,  Kenilworth”  (61),  and 
the  sketch  of  the  “ Commercial  Traveller  at 
iancaater  Hotel”  (295),  show  what  he  could  do 
with  architecture  and  figures  respectively,  in  the 
way  of  spirit  and  character;  bat  it  would  be 
absurd  to  pretend  that  his  genius  is  shown  in 
these  as  conspicuously  as  in  bis  landscapes,  or 
that  his  power  even  in  landscape  was  unlimited, 
though  it  was  of  the  very  highest  class  within  its 
own  scope.  Mr.  Hall  thinks  that  in  rendering 
the  every-day  aspects  of  Nature  Cox  was 
“superior  to  Tamer,”  from  which  remark 
we  should  surmise  that  he  is  less  acquainted 
with  Turner’s  water-colours  of  this  class  than 
with  Cox’s.  The  writer’s  enthusiasm,  indeed, 
quite  runs  away  with  him,  and  in  one  para- 
graph  of  the  essay  we  counted  twenty-seven  (!) 
marks.  This  kind  of  " gush  ” is  bad  literary 
taste,  and  tends,  moreover,  to  defeat  its  own 
end,  and  editors  of  future  catalogues  of  the 
Liverpool  Art  Club  exhibitions  should  put  a 
check  on  it. 

The  collection  should,  however,  be  visited 
by  all  lovers  of  art  who  may  be  going  within 
convenient  reach  of  Liverpool.  It  will  be 
open,  we  believe,  till  the  15th  of  January. 


Presentation. — Last  week  a number  of  the 
surveyors’  clerks  and  foremen,  in  the  employ  of 
the  well  known  firm  of  Messrs.  William  Cubitt 
& Co.  met  together  at  the  Castle  tavern, 
Farringdon-road,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
Mr.  Cornwell  (who  has  been  connected  with  the 
above  firm  for  upwards  of  forty  years)  with  a 
testimonial,  consisting  of  a handsome  timepiece 
and  vases  to  match,  as  a mark  of  the  respect 
and  esteem  in  which  he  has  been  held  by  them 
for  so  long  a time.  About  sixty  of  the  sub- 
scribers afterwards  dined  together. 


A REVISED  THEORY  OF  LIGHT. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  a some- 
what lengthened  and  interesting  correspondence 
which  took  place  in  our  columns  in  the  year  1S68, 
set  in  motion  by  our  notice  of  Mr.  Benson's  work 
on  colour,  in  the  Builder  for  July  25th  of  that 
year.  It  was  in  the  course  of  that  correspondenoe, 
in  which  Mr.  Benson  himself,  Mr.  Craoe,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Colling,  and  others  took  part,  that  Mr.  Cave 
TIromaa,  in  a letter  published  by  us  on  September 
19th  of  the  same  year,  first  briefly  propounded 
that  view  of  the  relation  of  light  and  colour  to 
vision  which  he  has  now  published  in  a more 
detailed  form  in  tbeemall  book  entitled  as  above,* 
and  which  forms  “Section  I.”  in  his  proposed 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and  deals  with  “ the 
various  sensations  of  light  and  the  theory  of 
the  harmony  of  colour  ” ; while  “ Section  II.”  is 
intended  to  take  np  “the  theory  of  vibratory  or 
mechanical  action,  producing  the  sensation  of 
light.” 

The  original  letter  of  Mr.  Thomas,  just  referred 
to,  was  rather  apropos  of  the  discussion  which 
occasioned  it,  than  in  direct  continuance  of  it; 
but  bis  theory  must  be  considered  as  bearing 
upon,  and  to  some  extent  connected  with,  the 
new  theory  of  colour  which  has  found  more 
than  one  able  exponent  of  late.f  The  point 
most  easily  laid  hold  of  by  general  readers  in  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Benson  (founded  mainly,  we 
believe,  on  the  views  of  Professor  Maxwell  and 
of  Helraholz)  is  the  degradation  of  yellow  from 
its  position  as  a primary  colour,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  yreen  in  its  place.  It  would  be  going 
out  of  our  way  to  discuss  the  point  in  the  present 
notice,  further  than  to  remark  that  the  special 
theory  referred  to  is  the  result  of  a special 
method  of  investigation,  and  is  based  upon  ex- 
periments and  combinations,  not  with  pigments, 
bat  with  light,  that  is  to  say,  with  refractions 
and  reflections  of  coloured  rays  ; and  that  such 
a process  has  the  radical  distinction  from  pro- 
cesses carried  on  with  pigments,  that  whereas 
the  addition  of  a primary  oolonr  to  compound  a 
secondary  in  pigments  is  accompanied  by  a with- 
drawal of  light,  the  process  of  addition  of  two 
primaries  in  experiments  with  actual  light  is  an 
addition  of  light, — an  increase  of  brightness. 
This  is  illnstrated  by  a diagram  originally  pub- 
lished  in  Mr.  Benson’s  book,  and  reproduced  by 
Mr.  Church,  in  which  Mr.  Benson’s  three  pri- 
maries, red,  blue,  and  green,  are  shown  in  the 
form  of  circles  of  these  colours,  all  intersecting 
in  the  centre  of  the  diagram,  which  represents 
white,  while  the  secondaries,  yellow,  pink,  and 
sea-green,  are  the  portions  where  only  two 
colours  intersect,  and  the  outer  segments  of  each 
circle,  representing  red,  blue,  and  green,  are  the 
least  luminous  portions,  having  had  a double 
proportion  of  illuminating  rays  withdrawn 
from  them.  This  involves  a serioos  reversal 
of  all  we  have  been  long  taught  to  think ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
actual  results  of  pigment.s,  which  do  coincide 
with  the  “ red-blue-and-yellow  ” theor}-,^  as,  in 
fact,  the  theory  probably  arose  originally  from  the 
results  obtained  from  pigments.  At  the  same 
time,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  researches 
and  experiments  of  Mr.  Benson  and  others  have 
gone  far  enough  to  strike  a serious  blow  at  the 
old  theory,  regarded  as  a statement  of  the  bar- 
tnonio  relations  of  colonrs,  and  that  in  such 
investigation  experiments  in  light  must  needs 
take  precedence  of  experiments  with  pigments, 
which  are  to  actual  coloured  rays  what  moon- 
light is  to  sunlight. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  this  view  of  the  subject 
that  Mr.  Cave  Thomas’s  speculations  come  in,  as 
a main  object  of  this  first  part  of  his  book  is  to 
lead  the  minds  of  his  readers  to  the  considera- 
tion of  light  as  a system  of  vibrations  affecting 
the  sense  of  vision,  and  of  colour  as  a series  of 
phenomena  purely  referable  to  the  sense  of 
vision,  and  having  no  objective  or  external  exist- 
ence whatsoever.  That  the  sensation  we  call 
“light”  is  the  offspring  of  vibratory  motion, — 
that  light  does  not  as  a substance  travel,  bat 
that  its  pulsation  movement  alone  travels,  just 
as  the  pulsations  of  sound  extend  from  the  first 


* The  Bevised  Theory  of  Light.  Section  I,  ; The  Priii- 
eiples  of  the  Harmony  of  Colour.  By  M'.  Cave  Thomas. 
Smith,  Elder,  & Co.  1875. 

t We  may  particularise  Mr.  Church's  admirable  little 
manual  of  *•  Colour,”  in  which  the  author  evidently  leans 
towards  the  new  theory,  as  in  accordance  with  scienlilie 
experiment,  though  admitting  the  convenience  of  the  old 
one  as  expi’essioL'  the  results  with  actnal  pigments. 

J Of  course,  Mr.  Benson’s  diagram  of  the  primarie? 
which  we  alluded  to  is  an  artificially  prepared  one  ; not 
the  actual  result  of  super-position  of  transparent  colours 
on  the  paper,  but  an  illustr-<tinn  in  pigments  of  the 
efi'ect  of  combinations  of  coloured  rays. 


impulse  which  sets  them  in  motion,  may  be 
accepted  now  almost  as  a scientific  truism  ; and 
we  think  it  is  a question  whether  some  part  of 
Mr.  Thomas’s  elucidation  is  not  superfluous,  in 
the  case  of  any  readers  possessed  of  ordinary 
education  and  reasoning  power,  and  whether 
occasionally  he  does  not  treat  what  is  really  a 
mere  question  of  verbal  expression  or  definition 
as  if  it  involved  a scientific  principle.  “It  is,” 
he  observes,  “ very  difficult  to  accept  the  con- 
clusion that  pictures  have  no  inherent  colour, 
— that  they  are  merely  skilfully  graduated  sur- 
faces reflecting  the  various  colour-producing 
vibrations;  that  the  coloured  pictures  exist  only 
in  onr  own  and  other  person's  eyes ; and  that  pos- 
sibly pictures  do  not  produce  precisely  the  same 
sensations  of  colour  in  any  two  people.  What 
is  called  colour  blindness  is  a defective  organisa- 
tion,— there  is  no  colonr  to  see.  The  vibrations 
in  this  case  only  fail  to  produce  their  ordinary 
concomitant  sensations.”  Now,  while  fully 
admitting  the  great  value  of  the  extension  of 
our  mental  and  critical  view  of  the  subject 
afforded  by  a truer  and  fuller  theory,  and  the 
suegestiveness  which  such  a theory  often  has  in 
its  bearing  on  practice,  may  we  not  say  that  the 
foregoing  sentence  (the  last  remark  especially) 
is  merely  an  enunciation  of  a familiar  fact  in 
unfamiliar  words  ? Practically,  does  it  make 
mucli  difference  whether  we  say  that  a person 
“cannot  see  red”  (the  commonest  form,  pro- 
bably, of  colour  blindoess),  or  whether  we  say 
that  certain  vibrations  fail,  in  his  case,  “ to  pro- 
duce  their  ordinary  concomitant  sensations”? 
This  is  merely  substituting  the  expression 
‘'vibration”  for  the  more  familiar  expression 
“colour.”  Such  an  expression  may  be  of  use  in 
teaching  the  unscientific  reader  to  think  in  proper 
terms,  but  the  ^phenomenon  of  red  remains  pre- 
cisely  the  same  to  the  same  person,  whether  he 
regard  it  as  paint  on  a board,  or  as  vibrations 
exciting  bis  retina.  It  is  a misuse  of  language 
to  say  that  the  vibrations  produce  the  sensation 
of  colour,  for  the  vibrations  are  the  colour.  A 
certain  amount  of  verbal  ambiguity  of  this  kind 
appears  to  us  to  be  a recurrent  feature  in  Mr. 
Thomas's  thoughtful  and  suggestive  little  book, 
and  leads  sometimes  to  uunecessary  refutations, 
as  where  (p.  13)  he  formally  urges  that  the 
spectra  seen  after  looking  at  the  sun,  or  at  any 
strong  light  or  colour,  have  no  existence  external 
to  the  eye, — a point  on  which  ooo  would  imagine 
no  intelligent  schoolboy  needed  instruction.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  author  remarks  (p.  20) 
that  “ everj"  sensation  of  either  black,  white,  or 
colour,  produced  by  external  causes,  is  followed 
by  its  conipensat/'/ij  colour  spertrum,  which 
balances  and  restores  the  even  tenor  of  tho  oplio 
nerves,”  lie  himself  falls,  verbally, intothe  same 
iraccuracy ; for  the  sentence  certainly  infers  the 
external  existence  of  the  colour  spectra  as  an 
influence  on  the  optic  nerve.  The  truer  expres- 
sion would  surely  be  that  the  effort  of  tho  optic 
nerves  to  recover  their  balance  produces  the 
counter  excitement  which  gives  rise  to  the 
spectrum. 

Apart,  however,  from  what  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  n deficiency  in  its  methods  of  state- 
ment, the  considerations  on  the  harmony  of 
colour  presented  here  are  full  of  value  and 
interest.  And  we  must  say,  also,  that  there  is 
something  logically  convincing  in  the  author’s 
way  of  putting  tho  case  for  the  deposition  of  the 
old  dynasty  of  “ blue-rad-and-yellow”  as  “ prima- 
ries.” He  denies  the  existence  of  any  “ prima- 
ries,”  unless  the  word  be  used  only  in  regard  to 
order  of  time  or  sucoession.  Colours  being  sen- 
sations,  are  all  alike  indecomposable,  and  each 
is  succeeded  by  a reaction  or  libration  towards 
its  contrary.  In  other  words,  there  is  a mean 
combination  which  satisfies  the  eye,  and  any 
deviation  from  this  mean  towards  one  extremity 
of  the  chromatic  scale  must  be  followed  by  a 
corresponding  complementary  deviation  in  the 
opposite  direction.  “ What  used  to  be  called  a 
secondary  colour  is  succeeded  by  the  ocular  spec- 
trum of  a primary;  and  what  used  to  be  called 
a primary  is  succeeded  by  an  ocular  spectrum 
of  a secondary.  And  not  only  is  this  the  case 
with  sensations  of  colour,  but  also  with  those 
of  black  and  white ; the  impression  of  a black 
spot  is  succeeded  by  a spectrum  of  a white 
spot,  and  vice  versa.” 

. “ Vi'e  eaunot  alllrni  morp  in  respect  to  the  her- 

moiiy  of  colour  than  that  there  is  a binary,  mutually  com- 
pensating aeries,  or  that  every  sensation  of  colour  to 
satisfy  our  being  should  be  either  accompanied  with,  or 
succeeded  by,  one  ofa  directly  oppoaitekind.  The  term? 
primary  and  secondary  could,  therefore,  only  be  appro- 
priately applied  to  the  order  ofsacoeasiou — fora  spectrum 
of  orange  succeeds  a sensation  of  blue,  and  a spectrum  of 
blue  the  sensation  of  orange.  Thus  in  the  Folariscope  a 
beam  of  waves  may  be  divided,  two  and  two,  the  combina- 
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(ion  of  each  pair  of  which  will  be  equal  to  white  light. 
And  if  the  prism  refraots  an  infiaitely  differentiated  series 
of  rays,  wo  may  bo  mathematically  certain  that  there  is  a 
certain  raid  point  from  which  every  ray  on  one  side  will 
have  its  compensating  ray  on  the  other,  which,  two  and 
two  together,  will  be  eqnivalent  to  white  light.  The  ex- 
perience to  bo  gathered  from  an  examination  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  oca/orspeolro  points  to  the  same  conclusion,  for 
the  ocular  tpectrumio  every  colour  sensation  which  can  be 
produced  by  the  prism,  is  one  which  compensates  or 
neutralises  that  sensation.  And  the  two  waves  of  ditierent 
periodicities  which  produce  both  these  sensations,  would 
in  combined  action  produce  the  aeusation  of  white  light." 

We  must  confess  that  this  statement  of  the 
c.ase  appears  to  us  to  have  the  characteristics 
of  a true  theory,  comprohensivencss  aud  sim- 
plicity  combined.  For  the  detailed  illu.strationa 
of  it,  chiefly  by  observations  of  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  ocular  spectra,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  book,  which,  small  and  con- 
densed as  it  is,  is  quite  worth  procuring  by  all 
who  are  theoretically  or  practically  interested 
in  the  subject.  The  author  has  a tendency 
occasionally  to  push  a statement  farther  in  sup. 
port  of  his  view  than  it  can  fairly  be  made  to 
go.  For  instance,  we  all  know  that  “ bright 
colours  may  be  seen  when  tlie  eyes  are  closed, 
particularly  in  the  morning,  when  the  eyes  are 
sensitive  after  sleep;  children  frequently  amuse 
themselves  with  these  phenomena.”  But  wocan 
hardly  accept  this  fact  as  a sufBoient  basis  for 
the  statement,  to  which  special  attention  is 
drawn  by  the  italics  of  the  author,  that  “ there- 
fore wo  receive  from  external  sources  no  itu- 
pressions  of  light  which  may  not  also  bo  produced 
from  internal  excitement  of  the  nerves.”  But 
the  recorded  observations  on  optical  spectra 
certainly  tend  to  bear  out  the  main  theory 
advanced.  The  following  is  significant  : — 

“Tbo  most  decided  way  to  convinco  people  of  the 
existence  of  ocic^ar  spectra  is  to  make  them  momentarily 
gUnoo  at  the  sna,  after  which  a dark  spectrum  will 
appear  on  turning  their  eyes  towards  a (white)*  surface, 
and  will  assume  different  colours,  passing  from  dark  to 
light  in  the  followiiig  order, — black,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
white;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  eye  be  closed,  after  a 
similar  act,  against  all  external  action  of  tbo  sun’s  rays, 
the  coloured  ipeclra  will  succeed  each  other  in  an  inverse 
order  of  white,  yellow,  orange,  blue,  violet,  black.  The 
preceding  facts  prove  that  the  eye,  and  the  eye  alone,  is 
the  realm  of  light,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  perfectly 
organised  sense  is  the  true  meter  of  chromatic  harmony, 
Moreover,  these  experiments  clearly  demonstrate  the  fuel 
that  the  itself  has  the  power  of  decomposing  a beam, 
of  resolving  the  original  force  or  forces  producing  the 
sensation  of  white  light  into  dill’erent  colours  without  the 
intervention  of  a prism.  Or  are  these  effects  produced 
by  the  differentiation  of  the  original  force  hy  libriitionf 
All  those  facts  will  bo  found  of  the  utmost  importanoo 
when  we  come  to  the  rovisioa  ofthe  mechanical  theory  of 
light." 

All  persons,  it  is  admitted,  are  not  equally 
susceptible  to  these  and  similar  phenomena. 
“ Some  see  them  without  any  trouble,  others 
with  difiiculty.  When  once  seen,  the  observation 
is  repeated  with  extreme  ease;  when,  however, 
they  and  their  laws  of  produotioa  are  known, 
their  constant  presence  frequently  becomes  tor- 
monting,  so  we  counsel  only  an  oocasional,  and 
not  a too  prolonged  observation  of  them.” 

We  shall,  at  all  events,  look  with  interest  to  the 
further  statement  of  the  author’s  revised 
theory.  We  trust,  however,  that  ibis  not  through 
the  tormenting  presence  of  these  spectra  which 
he  has  raised  that  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  seems,  as 
far  as  we  have  public  evidence,  to  have  rather 
neglected  of  late  the  practice  of  the  art  which 
he  illustrates  even  better  with  the  brush  than 
with  the  pen.  Despite  the  interest  and  thought- 
fulness ofhis  writings,  we  could  not  accept  them 
as  full  compensation  for  the  loss  of,  wo  must  not 
say  his  “paintings,”  bat  of  those  special  vibratory 
impressions  on  our  retina  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed  to  produce  through  the  exciting  agency 
of  canvas  and  pigments,  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  oftener  exposed  to,  and  about  which 
at  least  there  is  likely  to  be  very  little  dift’ereuce 
of  opinion. 


DOINGS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

A GL.\NCE  at  the  architectural  position  at  this 
the  commencement  of  another  year  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a greater  amount  of 
work  in  prospect  than  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  past  one  ; but  then  it  must  be  kept 
in  view  that  works  of  considerable  importance 
are  now  iu  progress,  some  of  which  will  not  be 
completed  even  at  the  expiry  of  twelve  months 
hence. 

This  has  been  called  an  irreligious  age,  but  if 
we  are  to  form  our -judgment  upon  materal 
results  the  opposite  oonclnsion  is  the  more 
tenable  one.  Everywhere  new  churches  are 


• This  and  the  names  of  colours  ars  placed  by  the 
author  within  brackets  merely  as  a reminder  ihat  they 
are  made  use  of  in  the  popular  seme,  and  not  as  implying 
any  local  existence  of  colour  in  a scientific  sense. 
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arising,  built  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  faithful,  and  in  these  edifices  we  find  the 
desire  to  make  them  fie  temples  for  the  worship 
of  the  Most  High  a matter  of  graver  coneidera- 
lion  than  it  was  wont  to  be.  Amongst  the  com- 
pleted  churches  here,  we  note  the  Palmerston- 
place  United  Presbyterian  Church,  designed  in 
the  Italian  style  by  Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear 
at  a cost  of  lu.OOoL  ; the  London-road  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  designed  by  Mr.  Starfortb, 
a good  example  of  modern  Gothic  as  adapted  to 
congregational  worship  5 and  the  Abbey  Parish 
Church,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  Moreham,  a large 
Gothic  building,  occupying  a prominent  position 
at  Norton-place.  These  three  churobes  are 
notable  additions  to  the  architectural  features 
of  the  city ; aud  besides  these  others  of  less 
importance  have  been  erected  in  more  obscure 
positions. 

As  to  street  arohitecture,  the  new  Clarendon 
Hotel,  in  Princes-street,  is  completed  as  regards 
the  elevation.  Iu  style  it  is  Italian,  and, 
althongh  displaying  neither  freshness  nor  vigour 
of  treatment,  itis  in  good  taste,  unobtrusive,  and 
auffioiently  decorative  for  the  important  position 
it  occupies.  Combined  with  the  hotel  is  an 
arcade,  a new  feature  in  Edinburgh.  The 
entrance  thereto  is  by  an  opening  21  ft.  wide  in 
the  centre  of  the  elevation.  The  treatment  of 
this  opening  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  design  ; 
instead  of  being  spanned  by  an  arch,  as  would 
necessarily  have  been  expected,  there  is  a large 
lintel  surmounted  by  a semicircular  pediment, 
having  a very  heavy  effect.  Mr.  Beattie,  who 
designed  the  hotel  and  arcade,  is  also  the  arclii- 
tect  of  new  premises  in  St.  Andrew-street,  for 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The 
narrowness  of  the  frontage  and  the  great  height 
of  the  building  cause  it  at  present  to  appear  at 
a disadvantage,  but  this  defect  will  doubtless  be 
remedied  iu  course  of  time,  as  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  ere  long  the  valuable  sites  in  this 
neighbourhood  will  not  continue  to  be  occupied 
by  the  comparatively  low  and  poor  buildings 
at  present  there.  In  this  instance  Mr.  Beattie 
has  adorned  the /ajade  with  broken  pediments, 
festoons,  &o.,  and  crowned  the  cornice  with 
dormers  having  elliptical  pediments. 

In  certain  quarters  a most  unfortunate  desire 
has  sprang  up  to  produce  grand  effects  at  a cheap 
rate,  and  some  plain  and  substantial  buildings 
hav©  been  recently  taken  down  to  be  replaced 
by  lofty  brick  erections,  coated  with  cement,  and 
this,  too,  in  the  leading  throughfares  at  the  west 
end.  Such  structures  can  never  be  to  the  credit 
of  the  architect,  whatever  profit  they  may  other- 
wise bring  him. 

These  productions,  amongst  other  things,  have 
led  to  the  formation  amongst  men  of  taste  of  an 
association  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  an 
eye  upon  the  amenities  of  the  city,  and  to  use 
what  influence  they  may  possess  with  those  who, 
as  the  late  Lord  Cockburn  (from  whom  the  asso- 
ciation takes  its  name)  said,  wore  doing  their 
best  to  destroy  the  beauties  of  the  city. 

Of  works  in  progress,  the  most  important  is 
the  Cathedral,  which  is  progressing  slowly  but 
satisfactorily.  The  outer  walls  are  built  up  as 
high  as  the  window-cills,  the  doorways  have 
been  arched  over,  and  the  columns  of  the  nave 
are  in  place.  The  Catholic  Apostolic  Chnrch  is 
now  roofed  in,  and  the  interior  disencumbered 
of  scaffolding.  This  church  has  altogether  the 
look  of  a Medimval  product,  which  has  sprung 
up  to  life  in  these  modern  days,  and  yet  it  is 
strictly  utilitarian.  The  nave  is  simply  a large 
oblong,  withoutanyohstruction,  but  picturesque- 
ness  is  produced  by  the  windows  being  placed  a 
great  height  from  the  floor,  and  by  three  arches 
at  the  east  end  forming  openings  to  the  church 
and  side  chapels.  The  exterior  has  at  present 
a rather  gaunt  effect,  but  when  the  great  west 
tower  is  added  it  will  be  solemnly  impressive. 
At  Hope  Park  a small  but  elegant  Congregational 
chnrch  is  approaching  completion.  It  is  Early 
Italian  in  style,  having  two  tiers  of  circular- 
headed  windows,  the  lower  tier  consisting  of 
groups  of  three,  and  the  upper  of  windows  of 
larger  proportions,  divided  into  two  lights  by 
shafts  having  foliated  caps  and  a circular  nierced 
opening  at  the  apex. 

The  medical  wards  of  the  new  Infirmary  are 
nearly  completed,  and  the  surgical  and  adminis- 
trative  departments  are  in  active  progres-s.  The 
ultimate  cost  of  the  whole  is  now  stated  to  be 
about  800,0001. 

The  remaining  building  stances  in  Chambera- 
street  have  now  been  taken  up,  and  building 
operations  are  going  on,  but  fitfully.  This  pro- 
mises to  ho  one  of  the  most  effective  streets  in 
the  city,  and  point  will  bo  given  to  it  by  a slight 
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departure  from  the  original  intention  in  couse- 
quenco  of  a central  stance  having  been  secured 
for  the  erection  of  a chnrch.  The  chnrch  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Thornton  Shiells  in  the 
Lombardia  style,  and  is  intended  to  harmonise 
with,  and  yet  be  distinct  from,  the  other 
elevations. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
new  Episcopal  Chnrch  at  Merchiston,  which  pro. 
mises  fairly.  It  now  turns  out  that  the  selected 
design  will  cost  double  the  sum  to  which  the 
competitors  were  restricted.  This  appears  to  he 
the  abnormal  result  of  competitions,  hut  still 
they  go  on. 

Two  stories  of  the  new  premises  for  the  Union 
Bank  in  George-stroet  are  in  place.  The  detail 
is  as  bold  and  eS'ective  here  as  in  other  works  by 
Mr.  Bryce,  but  it  hardly  shows  the  same  play  of 
fancy  as  the  premises  he  designed  for  the  Western 
Bank,  now  ocenpied  by  the  Soottish  Widows’ 
Fund  Assurance  Company,  and  which  are  similar 
in  style. 

Last  season  two  theatres  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  These  are  replaced  by  others  of  a superior 
order,  and  an  entirely  new  one  upon  a truly 
grand  scale  is  in  progress. 

The  “ Southminster,”  in  Nicholsou-strect,  now 
called  “The  Queen’s,”  being  situated  iu  a back 
court,  no  attempt  at  external  decoration  has 
been  made.  It  is  seated  for  2,500,  the 
auditorium  being  80  ft.  by  90  ft.,  and  the  stage, 
75  ft,  wide  and  44  ft.  deep. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Theatre  Royal  is  ex- 
pected to  be  accomplished  next  month.  The 
principal  elevation  towards  Broughton-street  not 
having  been  affected  by  the  fire  is  to  be  retained, 
but  the  interior  is  to  be  greatly  improved  by 
taking  in  two  shops  which  focmerly  existed ; the 
accesses,  which  were  very  cramped,  will  thus  be 
enlarged  and  accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  an  additional  300  sitters,  bringing  up  the 
whole  to  2,000. 

Under  the  energetic  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Gowaus,  great  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
new  West-end  Theatre,  the  site  of  which  has 
for  some  months  been  a scene  of  remarkable 
liveliness.  It  has  not  been  found  practicable  to 
complete  the  fa9ade,  hat,  still,  what  has  been 
done  in  the  time  is  surprising.  The  first  story 
has,  however,  been  erected,  and  from  the  great 
size  of  the  openings  (the  central  doorway  is  30  ft. 
in  height),  the  depth  of  the  reveal,  and  the  mas- 
siveness of  the  materials  employed,  the  ultimate 
effect  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressive.  In  the 
mean  time  a temporary  brick  wall  screens  off 
the  interior  from  the  street,  which  is  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  be  in  use,  and  it  may  be  safely  pro- 
nounced as  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  complete 
in  the  kingdom.  The  auditorium  is  70  ft.  square 
and  53  ft.  high  ; the  proscenium,  32  ft.  in  height 
and  breadth;  the  stage,  74  ft.  broad,  expanding 
to  114  ft.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  an 
audience  of  3,000,  comprising  1,(X)0  in  the  pit 
and  stalls,  400  in  the  private  boxes  and  dress 
circle,  600  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  1,000  in  the 
gallery,  and  from  every  point  a good  view  of  the 
stage  is  obtained.  The  entrances,  staircases,  and 
retiring-rooms  are  unusually  spacious,  com- 
prising  an  amplo  crush-room  and  refreshment- 
rooms.  The  style  of  decoration  is  of  the  modern 
French  type,  boldly  modelled  aud  picked  out 
in  white,  blue,  and  gold.  Over  the  pro- 
scenium are  three  figures  symbolic  of  music. 
The  ceiling  represents  the  sky  flecked  with  fleecy 
clouds,  and  in  the  centre  is  a sunlight,  which 
is  supplemented  by  other  lights  distributed 
around.  Every  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
secure  ventilation  and  a comfortable  temperaluro 
by  means  of  steam  pipes  in  winter  and  a large 
pnnkah  in  summer.  It  can  now  he  said  that 
no  city  is  better  provided  with  theatre  accommo- 
dation than  Edinburgh,  aud  we  may  now  look 
for  the  entertainment  bearing  a greater  resem- 
blance  to  what  was  provided  fifty  years  ago  than 
what  has  been  given  of  late. 

The  first  of  the  new  School  Board  schools  has 
been  opened.  Like  all  the  others  in  progress 
here,  it  is  Gothic  in  style,  artistically  treated, 
but  with  little  eni’ichment. 

Operations  are  in  progress  for  the  covering  in 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  markets,  and  a new 
fish-market  is  contemplated. 

Nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  towards  the 
formation  of  the  new  medical  class-rooms  for  the 
university.  The  buildings  in  Park-place  and 
Teviot-row,  the  site  of  which  they  are  to  occupy, 
have  been  acquired,  are  vacated,  and  will  shortly 
be  demolished. 

The  designs  for  the  new  buildings,  by  Mr.  R. 
Anderson,  are  in  the  Early  Italian  style,  and 
display  considerable  elegance  and  picturesque- 
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ness.  A marked  feature  of  the  group  ■will  be 
a campanile  rising  from  the  midst,  which  bears 
rather  too  great  a resemblance  to  that  at  St. 
Mark’s  at  Venice.  This  building  will  be  a great 
improvement  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  a note- 
worthy addition  to  the  architectnro  of  the  city. 

Little  baa  been  done  towards  the  completion 
of  Jeffrey-Btreet.  Negotiations  have  been  pend- 
ing  between  the  North  British  Railway  Company 
and  the  Improvement  Trust  for  the  purchase  by 
the  company  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  north 
side  of  the  street  was  intended  to  be  built,  but 
the  parties  are  not  at  one  as  to  the  value  of  the 

ground.  The  Cookbnrn  Association  have  taken 
np  the  matter,  representing  that  by  leaving  the 
ground  unbuilt  npon,  the  appearance  of  the 
neighbourhood  would  be  greatly  improved,  and 
the  view  from  the  North  Bridge  be  left  more 
open.  The  addition  to  the  breadth  of  the  North 
Bridge  has  added  greatly  to  the  convenience  of 
trafBc,  but  the  iron  balconies,  with  useless  heavy 
parapets  made  to  resemble  stone,  are  excessively 
ugly.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  architect  was 
not  conjoined  with  the  engineer  in  carrying  out 
this  work. 

Three  neiv  statues  are  to  be  erected  in  East 
Princea-street  Gardens  : one  to  Dr.  Livingstone, 
to  tho  east  of  the  Scott  monnment,  the  other 
two  to  Professor  Simpson  and  the  late  Adam 
Black,  M.P.,  respectively,  to  the  west  thereof. 
The  pedestal  of  the  Albert  Memorial  still  waits 
for  the  sculpture,  and  the  statue  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
we  look  for  in  vain.  "We  must  not  forget  also  to 
mention  that  a memorial  cross  is  to  be  erected 
in  memory  of  the  late  worthy  Dean  Ramsay  in  a 
prominent  position  in  the  ground  attached  to 
St.  John’s  Church  in  West  Princes-street. 

Upon  a retrospect  of  the  past  year,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  more  calling  for 
congratulation  than  for  regret,  and  that  the 
balance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  amenity  of 
the  city.  


THE  PALATINATE  BUILDINGS,  NEW 
KENT-ROAD. 

Within  the  last  few  months  several  large 
blocks  of  bnildinga,  intended  as  residences  in 
flats  for  the  middle  classes,  have  been  in  progress 
of  erection  on  a plot  of  land  in  the  New  Kent- 
road,  near  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle  railway 
station.  The  name  given  to  the  new  buildings 
is  the  “ Palatinate,”  and  when  entirely  com- 
pleted  they  will  cover  n ground  area  of  nearly 
two  acres  in  extent,  with  a main  frontage  to  the 
New  Kent-road  of  more  than  200  ft.  in  length. 
One  of  the  principal  blocks  facing  the  last- 
named  road,  is  already  finished  and  occupied, 
whilst  two  other  blocks  immediately  in  the  rear, 
with  frontages  to  two  newly-formed  streets, 
running  out  of  the  New  Kent-road  from  north  to 
south,  to  a depth  of  upwards  of  300  ft , are 
almost  ready  for  covering  in.  The  bnildings  are 
very  lofty,  being  carried  to  a height  of  nearly 
80  ft.  The  elevations  fronting  the  New  Kent- 
road  form  the  principal  architectural  feature. 
The  ground-floor  portions  of  this  part  of  the 
structnre  consist  of  large  shops,  with  a spacious 
entrance  and  staircase  in  the  centre  to  the 
private  dwellings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  build- 
ings. The  materialsnsed  are  stock  brick,  with  arti- 
ficial stone  dressings  and  facings,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  second  and  fifth  floors  there  are  ornamental 
projecting  iron  balconies.  All  the  several  blocks 
have  flat  roofs,  open  and  clear  to  their  full 
length,  and  there  is  access  to  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  buildings,  the  roofs  themselves  being 
available  for  both  drying  purposes  and  recrea- 
tion. The  side  blocks  running  from  north  to 
south,  although  of  the  same  height  as  those 
facing  the  New  Kent-road,  are  somewhat 
different  in  their  external  architectural  character. 
They  are  intended  to  consist  entirely  of  private 
dwellings,  and  from  the  ground.floor  to  the  third 
story  there  are  continuous  bay  windows.  The 
internal  arrangements  of  the  bnildings,  and  the 
general  plan  of  the  several  dwellings,  are  being 
carried  out  with  the  view  of  accommodating 
both  large  and  small  families  belonging  to  the 
trading  and  middle  classes,  and  whilst  some  of 
the  tenements  contain  only  four  apartments, 
others  have  as  many  as  eight.  Each  dwelling  is 
entirely  complete  within  itself,  including,  as 
regards  apartments,  convenience  for  every 
domestic  and  social  reqnirement.  There  are 
parlours  or  day -rooms,  and  bedrooms,  together 
with  kitchens,  completely  fitted  with  modern 
ranges,  and  other  reqniaites  for  general  culinary 
purposes,  and  the  windows  of  all  the  dwellings 
are  fitted  throughout  with  Venetian  blinds.  As 
the  several  Wocks  and  tenements  are  completed, 


tenants  appear  to  be  ready  to  occupy  them,  j 
those  already  finished  being  all  taken  at  rents 
varying  from  lOs.  to  20s.  per  week,  including  all 
rates  and  taxes.  Gas  is  also  laid  on  so  as  to 
admit  of  every  tenant  availing  himself  of  it, 
and  buruing  it  by  meter,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  dwelling.  It  is  stated  that  when  the 
whole  of  the  blocks  now  building  are  finished 
the  total  number  of  tenements  will  be  upwards 
of  300. 

The  buildings  are  being  erected  by  the  o-wners, 
Messrs.  Sutton  & Dudley,  contractors. 


MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA. 

The  Government  of  India  has  determined  to 
spend  about  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  in  purifying 
Simla,  and  in  introducing  a new  water  supply 
from  a sonree  about  eight  miles  distant.  This 
is  a small  sum,  but  the  editor  of  the  local  paper 
says  he  should  like  ” to  see  the  face  of  the 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  if  any  one 
were  bold  or  insane  enough  to  propose  to  expend 
' out  of  the  public  revenues  100,000?.  for  the 
cleanliness  of  Eastbourne  or  Hastings.” 

Proposals  are  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of 
an  institution,  to  be  called  the  Albert  Hall,  for 
the  promotion  of  social  intercourse  between 
natives  and  Europeans.  The  Maharajah  Holkar 
has  given  8,000  rupees  towards  the  expenses. 
The  Maharajah  is  also  pushing  on  the  completion 
of  his  new  palace  at  Jummoo,  and  large  quan- 
tities  of  material  for  its  furnishing  and  decora- 
tion are  daily  arriving  from  Calcntta. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a ” Noble  Boarding 
College’'  at  Hyderabad,  similar  to  the  Mayo 
College  at  Ajmere. 

An  old  project  has  been  revived  of  working 
the  abundant  slat©  beds  which  are  said  to  exist 
in  the  Khassi  and  Jaintea  hills. 

About  10,000  of  the  ratepayers  of  Calcutta 
have  signed  a memorial,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Bengal  Cooncil,  praying  for  an 
elective  municipality,  hoping  thereby  to  solve 
many  difficult  problems  in  mnnicipal  administra- 
tion  in  India. 

Although  two  months  have  passed  since  the 
fine  equestrian  statue  of  Lord  Mayo  arrived  in 
Calcntta,  no  site  has  as  yet  been  allotted  for  it, 
and  the  local  jonruals  are  expressing  a hope 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  either  ask  where 
it  is,  or  stumble  over  the  packing-cases  which 
contain  it,  when  it  would  be  erected  in  two  or 
three  days,  instead  of  remaining  concealed, 
perhaps  for  years. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  Bombay,  the  Prince 
visited  the  European  Hospital  there,  and  bis 
inspection  only  served  to  confirm  the  statements 
of  the  Sanitary  Report  respecting  the  condition 
of  Indian  hospitals  in  general.  In  the  obstetric 
ward  H.R.n.  called  for  a thermometer,  but 
finding  that  none  was  provided,  accepted  the 
assurance  of  one  of  his  staff  that  the  apartment 
was  much  hotter  than  it  ought  to  be.  Before 
leaving,  he  complimented  the  oflScials,  but  at  the 
same  time  said  he  thought  a new  hospital  ooght 
to  be  erected,  as  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
present  one  was  totally  unsuitable  for  European 
invalids.  


UNHEALTHY  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  first  of  a course  of  lectures  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  F.R.S.,  entitled  “Indnstrial  Path- 
ology; or,  the  Influence  of  certain  Injurious 
Occupations  on  Health  and  Life,”  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  their 
Hall  in  John-street,  Adelphi,  in  December  last. 
The  lecturer,  after  touching  upon  the  action  of  a 
committee  of  the  Society  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  lecture,  referred  to  what  tho  Govern- 
ment bad  done  in  the  way  of  collecting  informa- 
tion, which,  though  not  so  comprehensive  as 
couldbe  wished,  was  still  very  valuable.  Among 
other  inquiries  he  instanced  those  of  the  Factory 
Acts  Commission,  the  Commission  on  Children  s 
Work,  and  tho  Sanitary  Commission.  The  figures 
he  should  put  before  the  meeting  were  taken 
from  the  returns  of  Dr.  Farr,  the  Registrar- 
General,  to  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  have 
access  while  they  were  in  the  press.  It  was 
while  waiting  for  the  grander  inquiry  that  the 
work  of  such  a society  as  the  Society  of  Arts 
became  useful.  The  oalcnlation  was  based  on 
the  census  of  1871,  aud  was  composed  of  six 
classes,  the  first  of  which  was  the  professional 
claes,  which  numbered  684',102  persons.  Follow- 
ing that  was  the  indnstrial  class,  in  which  there 
were  numbers  of  women,  and  which  included 
5,137,725.  The  tbird'Class  was  called  the  com- 


mercial, and  contained  815,420  persons.  The 
agricultural  class  included  1,657,138,  and  the 
domestic  class,  which  included  many  women, 
was  7,399,582.  The  industrial  class  was  than 
which  they  had  especially  to  consider  Jn  the 
lecture,  aud  this  class  numbered  5,137,725,  of 
whom  1,521,938  were  women.  The  last  ejass 
was  an  indefinite  class,  which  numbered  8,512,706. 

The  method  of  research  adopted  with  the  in- 
dustrial classes  was  to  obtain  the  causes  of  illness 
or  injury  apart  from  the  causes  arising  from 
their  trade  or  calling.  He  had  found  that  a large 
number  of  working  men  were  very  fond  of  attri- 
buting their  maladies  to  what  they  called  their 
work,  bat  there  were  five  causes  of  degeneration 
apart  from  their  calling,  of  which  the  priucipal 
was  intemperance  j and  the  tables  of  statistics 
showed  that  the  per-centage  of  death  amongst 
the  class  of  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the 
traffic  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  the  largest. 
Among  other  disturbing  influences  among  the 
working  classes,  the  lecturer  instanced  and  de- 
scribed the  food  snpply,  the  hereditary  proclivity 
to  disease,  poverty,  and  inattention  to  cleanli- 
ness. 

In  the  second  lecture  Dr.  Richardson  said  that 
during  the  previous  week  be  had  been  enabled 
to  peruse  the  facts  regarding  the  whole  of  the 
sixty  - nine  occupations  recognised  by  the 
Registrar-General.  Twenty-five  of  them  were 
of  a vitality  above  the  averpge,  while  forty.four 
were  below.  The  chief  sonrees  of  injury  to  the 
human  svstem  by  industrial  labour  might  be 
classified'  into  eight  divisions,  viz. : — I.  Inhala- 
tion by  the  lungs  of  (a)  fine  particles  of  solid 
matter,  i.e.  dust,  (I)  noxious  gases,  and  vapours  j 

II.  exposure  to  soluble  chemical  substances; 

III.  mechanical  impact  of  foreign  bodies;  IV. 
physical  injuries  from  (a)  unnatural  postures, 

(b)  sustaining  and  bearing  loads,  (c)  undue 
atmospheric  pressure,  (d)  mechanical  concussion ; 

V.  exposure  to  damp  and  to  impure  air ; VI.  contact 
with  oi’ganic  parasitic  forms ; VII.  excess  of 
muscular  work;  and  VIII.  variation  of  tempera- 
ture.  In  enumerating  these  varions  sources  of 
injury,  the  lecturer  incidentally  mentioned,  under 
the  fourth  head,  section  a,  the  postures  assumed 
by  miners  and  others,  and  in  reference  to 
section  c of  the  same  heading,  be  remarked 
that  the  triumphs  of  modem  engineering  were 
not  without  drawbacks,  one  of  -which  was  the 
creation  of  a new  form  of  disease,  which  had 
been  called  by  Dr,  Smith,  of  New  York,  “ cais- 
son disease,”  inasmuch  as  it  was  very  prevalent 
amongst  men  who  worked  in  caissons  under  a 
pressure  of  three  or  four  atmospheres.  Under 
section  d of  the  same  heading  ivas  to  be  classed 
a peculiar  disease  to  which  c.arpenters  were 
subject,  owing  to  the  concussion  caused  by  the 
use  of  the  plane  to  the  roiunte  blood-vessels  of 
the  neck  and  chest.  A similar  disease  was  also 
common  to  the  boys  who  had  to  go  inside  boilers 
to  hold  the  rivets  while  they  were  being  secured 
by  the  hammermen.  Butchers  were  subject  to 
the  causes  of  ill-health  mentioned  under  the 
fifth  and  sixth  heads,  exposure  to  impure  air, 
and  contact  with  parasitic  forms  existing  in  the  • 
bodies  of  animals  slaughtered  for  food.  Under 
the  last  heading,  variation  of  temperature,  engine, 
drivers  were,  perhaps,  the  greatest  sufferers. 
Proceeding  to  discuss  in  detail  the  sources  of 
disease  from  the  causes  enumerated  under  the 
first  section  of  the  first  heading,  viz.,  inhalation 
by  the  lungs  of  fine  particles  of  solid  matter,  ho 
said  the  trades  in  which  the  most  suffering  from 
this  cause  was  felt  were  twenty-five  in  nnmber, 
and  included  file  and  saw-making,  knife-grinding, 

needle-making,  stone. cutting,  lime-burning,  wood- 

turning,  wood.sawing,  ivory-toming,  woollen, 
cotton,  and  flax  manufactures,  paper-staining, 
artificial  flower-making,  tobacco  and  suuff  mano- 
facture,  and  flour-grinding.  In  every  one  of 
these  occupations  the  lungs  of  the  work- 
people were  subject  to  the  inhalation  of 
fine  particles  of  matter,  more  or  leas  unhealthy, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  oconpation 
followed.  By  means  of  the  cilia  attached 
to  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  air-vesicles  of 
the  lungs.  Nature  had  made  an  efficient  pro- 
vision  for  the  expulsion,  by  means  of  the 
bronchial  secretion,  of  particles  of  dust  and 
foreign  matter  inhaled  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
life ; but  so  delicate  were  these  cilia,  that  they 
were  unable  to  perform  their  duty  efficiently 
when  they  had  to  cope  with  the  abnormal  quan- 
tity of  foreign  particles  which  was  inhaled  by 
workmen  engaged  in  such  trades  as  those  men- 
tioned.  Consequently,  the  particles  settled  on 
the  lungs,  and  disease,  more  or  less  remote, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  particles  inhaled, 
was  engendered.  The  greatest  danger  occurred 
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■when  the  particles  inhaled  wex’O  of  steel,  stone, 
sand,  or  glass;  for  these,  besides  being  inso- 
luble,  were  finely  edged  or  pointed,  and  their 
settlement  on  the  Inngs  produced  an  irritation, 
or  inflammation,  which  speedily  developed  into 
pulmonary  consumption,  which  was  an  especial 
scourge  of  the  knife-grinder,  stone-cutter,  and 
glass-paper  maker.  The  Sheffield  grinders  were 
great  sufferers  from  the  injurious  effects  of  fine 
particles  of  steel  on  the  lungs.  It  had  been 
questioned  whether  pulmonary  consumption  in. 
duced  in  this  manner  could  become  hereditary, 
and  although  ho  (Dr.  Eichardson)  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  the  indications  seemed  to  favour 
an  affirmative.  This,  however,  was  a refined 
question  of  pathology,  which  had  yet  to  bo 
authoritatively  decided  ; but  it  was  a most  im- 
portant  one,  for  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if  large 
olasses  of  men,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
daily  vocations,  were  inducing  disease  which 
they  would  transmit  to  their  ofispring.  First, 
then,  tlie  inhalation  of  small  particles  of  solid 
matter  produced  pulmonary  consumption,  per- 
haps hereditary.  Secondly,  wood-carving  and 
turning,  especially  mahogany  turning,  caused 
the  workmen  to  inhale  a very  fine  kind 
of  sawdust,  which  was  productive  of  chronic 
bronchitis.  Ivory-turniiig  induced  the  same 
complaint,  but  in  a leaser  degree.  The  dusts 
arising -from  textile  fabrics  varied  greatly  in 
their  effects  upon  the  lungs  of  the  workers.  The 
fluffy  particles  of  wool  appeared  to  cause  no 
evil  effect  upon  the  lungs, — a circumstance 
attributable  to  the  oil  contained  in  the  wool. 
The  fluff  of  silk  was  almost  equally  harmless, 
although,  in  silk.trimming  manufactories,  Dr. 
Eichardson  said  be  had  found  the  workers  suffer- 
ing from  the  same  kind  of  bronchial  irritation 
as  that  induced  by  the  dust  of  wood  ; this  was 
eolely  due,  however,  to  the  dyes  with  which  the 
material  had  been  coloured,  especially  when  the 
red  and  other  bright  aniline  dyes  bad  beeu 
used.  The  fine  particles  which  were  given  off 
by  flax  and  bemp  in  the  course  of  manufacture 
were  very  different  in  their  effect,  being  much 
more  injurious  than  those  arising  from  wool  and 
•silk.  The  dust  of  hemj)  (which  lost  greatly  in 
weight  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  for  out  of 
every  112  lb.  weight,  4 lb.  were  lost  in  the  shape 
of  dust)  was  particularly  injurious,  causing 
great  bronchial  irritation.  The  dust  of  both 
Russian  and  Polish  hemp  had  this  effect,  but  the 
Neapolitan  hemp  was  worse  than  either,  for,  com- 
bined  with  it  was  a plant  the  dust  of  which 
produced  shortness  of  breath  and  the  symptoms 
generally  accompanying  what  was  commonly 
known  as  hay.fever.  The  collection  of  rags, — 
a business  largely  carried  on  in  Loudon  and  all 
largo  centres  of  industry, — engendered  the  same 
•kind  of  disease,  but,  contrary  to  what  would  be 
the  natural  and  general  expectation,  seeing  that 
rags  were  very  frequently  derived  from  infected 
•clothing  and  the  bedding  of  sick-rooms,  it  was 
not  found  that  epidemic  diseases  were  specially 
rife  among  those  engaged  in  the  rag  trade, 
although  the  odour  emitted  from  a rag.storo 
was  generally  very  offensive.  Carofnlinquirieshad 
been  made  on  this  point  in  Edinburgh  and  else- 
where, but  the  only  disease  to  which  rag  pickers 
and  sorters  appeared  to  be  subject  was  chronic 
bronchial  affection,  caused  by  inhaling  the  dust 
from  the  rags.  The  dust  from  corn,  consisting 
principally  of  residue  in  the  shape  of  dried  husks, 
was  rarely  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce much  irritation,  but  the  dust  of  flour, 
though  not  injurious  when  inhaled  in  small  quan- 
titles,  was  very  detrimental  when  much  of  it  was 
inhaled,  causing  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  producing  the  third  disease  he  had  to  name, 
— asthma  [and  emphysema.  The  dust  arising  in 
eartenware  manufactories  from  clay  or  silicious 
material  gave  rise  to  a disease  known  as 
potters’ asthma.”  In  the  burnishing  of  metal 
much  bronchial  irritation  was  produced  by  the 
nnely.powdered  rouge  which  was  employed  to  give 
a polish.  In  some  stages  of  paper-staining,  and 
in  artificial  flower-making,  the  arsenical  powders 
largely  employed  resulted  in  gastric  irritation 
■anddyspepaiaamong  the  workers.  Fur-dyers  were 
subject  to  caries  of  tho  teeth,  but  this  was  much 
more  the  case  fifteen  years  ago,  improved  me- 
ebanical  appliances  having  greatly  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  the  workmen  in  this  respect  of 
late  years.  The  dust  arising  from  tobacoo-leaves 
during  their  manufacture  into  cigars  was  par- 
ticularly irritating,  charged  as  it  was  with  the 
volatile  properties  of  the  weed.  Even  more 
injurious  was  the  dust  produced  by  the  various 
processes  of  snuff-making,  for  the  tobacco  dust 
was  mixed  with  ground  lime,  sawdust,  salt  and 
water,  and  made  hot.  Workers  in  the  tobacco 
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trade  were  particularly  subject  to  nervous 
depression.  The  inhalation  of  particles  of  fine 
carbon  was  very  injurious  to  the  lungs  of  coaL 
miners,  their  lungs  having  sometimes  appeared 
to  be  carbonised,  although  carbon  was  less  de- 
structive of  the  tissue  of  the  lung  than  particles 
of  glass,  &o.  Walking-stick  makers  suffered 
greatly  from  the  inhalation  of  powdered  carbon 
in  the  process  of  preparing  and  polishing  their 
sticks  after  they  had  been  charred.  Passing 
to  section  b of  the  first  heading  of  his 
subject.  Dr.  Richardson  remarked  that  the 
inhalation  of  noxious  gases  and  vapours  was 
even  more  injurious  than  the  inhalation  of 
solid  particles  of  matter,  for  the  cilia  attached 
to  the  entrances  to  the  air-vesioles  of  the  lungs 
were  at  all  times  utterly  powerless  to  arrest  the 
paspge  of  gases  to  the  lungs.  The  inhalation  of 
noxious  gases  and  vapours  had  a twofold  action: 
firstly,  a direct  local  action  on  the  bronchial 
tracts;  and,  secondly,  a general  or  constitutional 
action  through  the  blood.  The  vapours  of  nitric 
acid,  turpentine,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  copper 
smoke  were  particularly  injurious  j indeed,  any 
noxious  gas  or  vapour,  if  inhaled  for  long  periods, 
would  soon  prove  fatal.  Carbonic  oxide  gas,  the 
product  of  the  imperfect  combustion  of  carbon, 
was  most  injurious  in  its  effects,  producing  dia- 
betes, which  was  very  prevalent  amongst  those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  coke  in  close 
rooms  or  workshops,  tinkers  and  braziers  being 
especial  sufferers.  Frame-lace  makers  also  auf° 
fered  in  the  same  way  when,  as  they  sometimes 
did  in  cold  weather,  they  placed  dishes  of  burn- 
ing coke  under  their  frames  to  keep  their  hands 
warm  ; their  heads  being  directly  over  the  pans 
of  incandescent  fuel,  they  inhaled  the  fumes, 
which  produced  vertigo.  The  fumes  of  sulphuric 
acid,  as  used  in  the  bleaching  of  straw  for  bonnets, 
&c.,  were  very  injurious,  producing  undue  thinning 
of  the  blood,  which  resulted  inanfcmia.  In  con- 
elusion.  Dr.  Richardson  said  that  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Graham,  who  had  given  much  attention  to 
the  laws  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  was  of  opinion 
(and  that  opinion  was  generally  shared  by  scien- 
tific men)  that  in  tho  probably  not-distaut  future 
the  condition  of  various  classes  of  workmen  whose 
vocations  compelled  them  to  inhale  noxious  gases 
and  vapours,  would  be  materially  ameliorated  by 
the  discovery  of  some  simple  means  of  separating 
gases  one  from  another  with  the  greatest  facility. 

In  the  third  lecture.  Dr.  llichardson,  in 
resuming  his  discourse  on  tho  detrimental 
influence  of  foreign  particles  when  introduced 
to  the  throat  and  cheat,  by  the  processor  inhala- 
tion, said  that  pearl  dust,  as  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  ornaments,  was  injurious  to  the 
worker,  _ as  the  particles  given  off  were  of 
a peculiarly  sharp  and  cutting  character. 
Speaking  of  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid, 
he  mentioned  the  disease  of  ophthalmia 
sustained  ^by  those  engaged  in  getting  rid  of 
parasitic  insects  on  the  leaves  of  vine  and 
other  plants  by  the  use  of  sulphur.  lu  the 
process  of  hat-making  n solution  of  ammonia 
was  used,  and  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in  other 
occupations  in  which  ammoniacal  vapours  were 
encountered,  a thin  and  fluid  condition  of  the 
blood  was  produced  in  the  veins  of  those 
engaged.  The  vapour  of  turpentine,  as  used  in 
the  trades  of  painting  and  varnishing,  produced 
very  marked  symptoms  of  disease  by  its  effect 
upon  the  blood,  the  most  complaints  induced 
being  constipation  and  dyspepsia.  In  the  process 
of  waterproofing  by  means  of  indiarubber,  the 
volatile  vapours  given  off  by  the  bi-aulphide  of 
carbon  employed  had  a severe  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  worker  was  sometimes 
reduced  to  a state  of  mental  and  bodily  depres- 
sion .which  was  almost  indescribable.  The 
fumes  of  resin  also,  as  breathed  by  workers  in 
bruahmaking,  produced  much  throat  irritation. 
Passing  to  the  fumes  given  off  by  acids,  he  first 
spoke  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  vapour  produced  by 
this  acid  and  inhaled  by  workers  at  fur-cleaning 
and  other  trades  produced  a coagulation  of  blood 
which  had  moat  injurious  effects  and  led  to  many 
diseases.  Many  other  gaseous  bodies  were  most 
detrimental  to  those  who  were  compelled  to 
inhale  them  at  their  ordinary  employment.  The 
workers  in  the  aniline  dye  manufactories  suffered 
much  from  the  vapour  given  off  tho  aniline,  and 
were  often  attacked  with  insensibility  and  a 
pecaliarly  violent  form  of  neuralgia,  which  ended 
m ulceration.  Aniline  and  other  substances 
used  m the  modern  processes  of  dyeing  were 
strong  poisons.  The  vapours  from  metals  evolved 
m the  processes  of  smelting  and  subliming  were 
m reality  very  fine  particles  of  metal  itself, 
and  produced  a destructive  corrosive  effect  when 
inhaled.  The  vapours  from  copper,  mercury, 


zinc,  and  lead,  were  the  principal  ones 
met  with  in  manufactories,  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  smoke  or  vapour  from  copper 
has  been  proved  to  bo  of  service  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  an  epidemic  disease.  Exces- 
sive  salivation  and  ulceration  of  month  were  the 
principal  diseases  brought  on  by  the  inhalation 
of  mercury,  although  very  frequently  neuralgia 
and  decay  of  the  teeth  were  induced  among  the 
workers  in  that  metal.  Rheumatism,  and  a com- 
plaint known  as  mercurial  tremors,  were  other 
forma  of  disease  to  which  they  were  liable.  The 
fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc  were  often  productive  of 
nausea  and  a choleraic  disease.  He  also  referred 
to  the  diseases  so  common  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  a-mong  the  workers  in  phosphorus  match 
factories,  namely,  the  peculiar  decay  of  the  jaw. 
bone.  This  was  now  happily'  almost  extinct  in 
this  country,  owing  to  the  improved  processes  of 
match-making.  Passing  to  the  diseases  induced 
by  the  exposure  to  chemical  substances,  ho  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  lead,  the  particles  of  which 
were  usually  encountered  by  painters  and 
earthenware  makers,  lead  being  used  for  glazing 
in  the  latter  occupation.  Lead. poisoning  was 
too  often  brought  on  by  tho  want  of  cleanliness 
in  the  artisans,  who  frequently  took  their  meals 
without  first  washing  their  hands,  and  from  this 
cause  received  the  particles  of  lead  directly  into 
the  system.  The  poison  usually  first  took  effect 
upon  tho  kidneys,  and  induced  an  inflammation 
there  which  was  an  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
Paralysis  in  the  more  severe  cases  then  set  io, 
and  this  usually  attacked  the  hands  and  arms, 
the  extensor  muscles  being  paralysed,  and  pro- 
ducing enfeeblement,  and  often  total  loss  of 
power,  upon  tho  worker.  In  the  case  of  poison- 
ing  by  this  agent  the  lead  spread  itself  all  over 
the  body,  and  produced  various  organic  changes. 
The  tissues  and  muscles  gradually  contracted, 
and  this  at  length  affected  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  death  then  ensued.  Since  the  days 
when  firearms  had  been  first  invented  a nodule 
of  lead  had  been  the  messenger  of  death  to  many 
a man,  but  few  persons  would  credit  the  number 
of  working  people  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
insidious  and  stealthy  diseases  brought  on  by 
lead  poisoning.  The  fact  that  those  engaged  in 
occupations  in  which  lead  was  used  died  at  the 
rate  of  38  per  cent,  above  the  average  rate  of 
mortality  showed  the  dangers  to  which  such 
persons  were  exposed.  The  diseases  incurred 
were,  too,  of  an  hereditary  nature,  for  it  was 
noted  that  the  children  of  lead-workers  in  many 
cases  died  at  an  early  age,  or  wore  of  a weak 
and  sickly  nature. 

The  next  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  tho  21st 
inst. 


:SEW  BATHS  AND  WASH-HOUSES 
FOR  GLASGOW. 

Adequate  public  accommodation  for  placing 
within  reach  of  the  masses  of  this  large  city  the 
means  for  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness  un- 
fortunately exists  but  on  a very  limited  scale,  and 
the  tardiness  of  the  Police  Board  (which  is  the 
local  authority  in  such  matters)  in  recognising 
the  need  for  such  elements  in  social  amelioration 
may  well  occasion  surprise.  True,  that  in  most 
of  the  better-class  houses  baths  are  fitted  up, 
and  that  private  enterprise  has  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  the  wants  of  the  well-to-do  section  of 
the  community,  but  the  working  classes  have 
hitherto  had  to  content  themselves  with  such 
accommodation  as  is  afforded  by  the  existing  baths 
in  London-road,  or  with  those  portions  of  the 
river  Clyde  above  the  bridges  which  are  set  apart 
for  bathing  purposes.  Chiefly  owing,  however, 
to  the  labours  of  Councillor  William  Wilson,  who 
has  recently  been  returned  as  a member  of  the 
Police  Board,  a committee  has  been  appointed 
with  a view  to  remedy  this  anomalous  state  of 
things,  and  the  first  result  of  their  labours  is  the 
preparation  of  plans,  whiob  will  secure  for  the 
populous  east  end  conveniences  for  cleanliness 
exceeding  those  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
The  first  part  of  the  scheme  includes  the  I'ecou- 
struction  and  enlargement  of  the  present  baths 
in  London-road,  and  the  erection  of  new  baths 
and  wash-houses  on  the  Green  in  lien  of  the 
existing  dilapidated  and  unsuitable  washing, 
house  at  the  corner  of  William,  Calton,  and 
Greenhead  streets.  Tho  old  structure  will 
shortly  be  demolished,  and  new  buildings  erected 
with  a view  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
portion  of  the  city.  The  new  premises,  the  plans 
of  which  have  been  prepared  by  the  master  of 
works,  will  have  a high  elevation  east  and  south, 
the  style  being  Classic  in  design,  with  a frontage 
of  118  ft.  to  the  Green,  and  118  ft.  to  William 
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and  Greeahead  streets.  The  eastern  dirision  of 
the  building  will  be  set  apart  for  bathers,  the 
western  portion  being  intended  for  clothes- 
washing  purposes.  There  will  be  an  entrance  to 
eaoli  department  from  tbe  eoutb  frontage  to  the 
Green  both  being  commanded  from  the  super- 
inteod’ent's  office.  The  largo  swimming-bath 
will  bo  S t ft.  long  by  45  ft.  broad.  The  dressing, 
boxes,  to  tbo  nnmber  of  about  100,  are  to  be 
carried  round  the  pond,  tbe  lighting,  as  is 
usual  in  snob  cases,  being  obtained  entirely 
from  tbe  roof.  Enamelled  and  other  tiles  wiU  be 
Qsedin  tbe  construction  of  the  large  swimming- 
pond'and  of  tbe  internal  liningof  tbe  main  walls. 
Occupjiug  a site  at  tbe  northern  end  of  tbe  large 
bathing-hall  will  be  lavatory  and  other  con- 
veniences,  with  several  private  bath-rooms,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  introduction  of 
suitable  gymnastic  apparatus  would  add  to  tbo 
usefulness  of  tbe  new  ostabliabment. 

But  tbo  clothea-wasbing  section  of  the  new 
premises  will  pi'obably  be  its  most  important 
feature,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
in  connexion  with  a largo  number  of  tbo  poorer 
class  of  bouses  in  the  city,  the  accommodation 
for  carrying  out  this  necessary  portion  of  house- 
hold  economy  is  very  imperfect.  Provision  has 
boon  made  for  thirty  washing-stands,  divided 
into  separate  compartments.  The  arrangements 
in  connexion  with  eaoli  will  consist  of  three  tubs 
for  steeping,  “ graitbing,”  and  wringing;  hot 
and  cold  water-taps,  and  also  a drjiug-atove ; 
tbe  moisture  and  steam  being  carried  off  by 
means  of  a flue  paselng  along  tbe  top  of  tbe 
boxes.  By  this  means  also  a proper  system  of 
ventilatiou  will  be  secured  ; while  the  system  of 
drainage  has  been  devised  on  tbo  most  approved 
principle,  and  a room  is  to  be  provided  and  fur- 
nished where  the  women  may  diue  or  rest  them- 
selves  during  tbe  day.  The  superintendent’s 
house  will  occupy  a position  at  tbe  south-west 
corner  of  tbo  main  building.  A part  of  the 
scheme  which  will  be  appreciated  by  numbers  of 
persons  who  ramble  on  tbe  Green  will  be  tbe  pro- 
position to  erect  an  iron  verandah  along  the 
eastern  half  of  the  south  front  and  tbe  entire 
length  of  tbe  east  front  to  Greenboad-street, 
underneath  which  is  to  be  placed  a number  of 


end  is  an  organ-gallery,  with  a carved  front.  ^ At 
tbe  rear  of  the  chapel,  overlooking  tbe  recreation- 
ground  attached  to  tbe  establishment,  a large 
dining-room  has  been  erected.  The  building  is 
enclosed  by  a lofty  bmndary-wall,  facing  the 
New  Kent-Boad,  in  tbe  centre  of  which  is  i 
apacious  Gothic  doorway  and  entrance,  sur 
rnounted  by  a gable  20  ft.  in  height,  aU  being 
in  carved  and  moulded  stone.  Enclosed  within 
tbe  gable  over  tbe  entrance,  in  a sitting  position, 
is  tbo  sculptured  figure  of  a bishop,  lioldiDg  in 
his  band  the  episcopal  pastoral  stafl,  witn 
tbe  inscription  underneath  " Domus  sen‘0)-wn 

^ Mr.  Norton  is  tbe  architect,  and  Mr.  Kansom, 
of  Walworth,  the  builder. 


PROPOSED  GRANGES,  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 

OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS.  . 

Slit  —The  meeting  to  be  held  by  the  lustitute  church. 
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CHURCH  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE, 
BERMONDSEY. 

This  church  is  now  in  coarse  of  erection  in 
the  Lynton-road,  South  Bermondsey.  The 
Mission  district  in  which  it  is  situated  ivas 
originated  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester  in 
the  year  1872,  when  the  Rev.  Malcolm  Mac  Coll 
was  appointed  curate  in  charge. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Philip  Cazenove 
on  the  27th  of  July  last.  The  site  was  given  by 
Mr.  J.  Allen  Rolls,  of  Monmouth,  who  is  a large 
landholder  at  Bermondsey.  Owing  to  the  ground 
on  which  the  church  is  built  being  considerably 
below  the  level  of  the  road  along  the  north  aide, 
and  the  soil  being  peat  for  some  depth,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  form  a crypt  under  the 
whole  of  the  building.  n e 

A groined  ceiling  baa  been  coDstractecl  or 
cement  concrete  at  a height  of  14  ft.  above  the 
floor  of  the  crypt,  and  this  forms  the  floor  for  the 


seats. 

The  alterations  in  the  London-road  Baths  in- 
clude the  extension  of  the  swimming-_bath,  so 
that  its  dimensions  shall  be— leigth,  65  ft.,  and 
breadth,  30  ft.;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  new 
hath  at  the  Green,  the  depth  will  be  from  4 ft.  at 
the  most  shallow  to  7 ft.  6 in.  at  tbo  deeper  end. 
The  dressing-boxes  will  bo  rc-arranged,  and  by 
utilising  the  space  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
building,  the  nnmber  of  private  baths  will  bo 
increased  from  about  a dozen  to  twenty-six, 
while  there  will  be  corresponding  improvements 
not  only  in  the  fitting  np  of  these,  but  throughont 
the  whole  building.  On  a piece  of  gronnd  on  th<- 
western  boundary  of  existing  buildings  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a washing-house  capable  of 
division  into  thirteen  or  fourteen  oompartraents, 
after  the  style  indicated  above.  The  alterations 
at  London-road  are  to  be  proceeded  with  imme- 
diately, while  the  larger  and  more  important 
undertaking  ou  the  Green  will  be  commenced 
when  all  the  preliminaries  have  been  arranged 


on  Monday,  the  lOth  of  January,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Institute,  is 
the  most  important  one  since  its  foundation. 
The  report  of  the  committee  involves  not  only 
an  entire  remodelling  of  the  whole  framework 
of  the  Society,  bub  the  admission  of  a class 
of  membership  that  will  destroy  Us  present 
distinctive  professional  character.  It  will  mix 
np  the  tradesman  with  the  body,  and  instead  of 
contimiing  to  he  a purely  artistic,  scientiflo 
association,  it  will  have  a commercial  elemen  . 
which  it  was  the  purpose  of  ihejov.ndcrs  to  avouL 
By  dissociating  the  architect  from  tbe  builder  it 
was  sought  to  remove  the  corriipting  influenceB, 
which,  however  they  may  profit  the  individual, 
imperil  his  character,  sacrifice  the  interest  ol 
the  employer,  and  degrade  the  profession. 
Hereafter,  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  are  accepted,  tbe  great  object  of 
the  bonourdble  man  who  respects  hia  own 
Dcrsonal  character  and  tbe  prestige  of  the  pro- 
fession must  be  to  keep  aloof  from  such  a 
raonorel  combination.  Greater  activity  m the 
InstUute  and  farther  judicious  aids  to  students 
are  very  desirable ; but  they  may  be  realised 
without  sacrificing  the  great  charter  of  the  pro- 
fessioD,  as  it  now  exists,  and  which  maintains,  as 
mnoh  as  possible  for  any  human  composition 
the  moral,  artistic,  and  intellectual  position  of 
the  architect. 

There  are  many  other  objectionable  proposi- 
tions which,  however  embarrassing  in  carrying 
out  to  such  a body,  are  not  discreditable  to  the 
profession,  but  must  be  modified.  But  the  great 
contaminating  trade  element  is  the  first  im- 
portanb  blot.  The  principles  of  the  present  great 
charter  of  the  profession  must  not  be  trifled  with 
in  order  to  create  a now  “ Architectural  Building 
Union”  (unlimited). 

Let  us  stand  by  the  charter ! 

Thos.  L.  Do.\.a.ldsox. 


ST.  AUSTEN’S  COLLEGE,  NEW  KENT 
R0.4.D. 

A BUiLDixr.  bearing  the  above  title,  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  New  Kent-road,  near 
the  Elephant  and  Castle,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted,  and  formally  opened.  It  is  intended  for 
the  training,  and  also  as  a residence,  of  students 
and  lay  preachers  in  the  Church  of  England, 
of  whom  it  will  accommodate  upwards  of  forty. 
The  Rev.  George  Nogee,  M.A.,  formerly  vicar  of 
Wymering  and  rector  of  Widley,  Hants,  is  the 
jirovoet  and  principal  of  the  college.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  institution  three  large  houses 
were  purchased,  together  with  upwards  of  an 
aero  of  laud  adjoining.  The  buildings  have  all 
been  thrown  into  one,  and  converted  into  an 
edifice  of  a decidedly  ecclesiastical  appearance. 
They  have  been  partially  reconstructed  externally 
and  internally,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  their 
intended  purpose.  The  elevation  to  New  Kent- 
road  is  Gothic,  and  at  the  east  side  an  entirely 
new  structure,  called  the  College  or  Priory 
Chapel,  has  beon  erected.  The  New  Kent-road 
frontage  has  two  lofty  double  traceried  windows, 
and  it  is  surmounted  by  gables.  A square 
tower  and  turret  rises  upwards  of  30  fc.  above 
the  roof  of  the  chapel.  The  interior  has 
a decorated  vaulted  ceiling,  and  at  the  west 


mren.  • 

The  chancel,  which  is  now  nearly  completed, 
is  40  ft.  deep  and  27  ft.  wide  ; it  will  be  vaultecl 
with  red  hriok  to  a height  of  46  ft.  _ Chancel 
aisles,  5 ft.  wide,  extend  round  three  sides  ; the 
portions  adjoining  the  western  bays  of  the 
chancel  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  13  ft. 
wide,  in  which  seats  will  be  placed. 

Tbe  organ  gallery  is  ou  the  north  side,  under 
the  tower.  Tbe  vestries  will  be  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel ; that  for  tbe  clergy  will  adjoin 
the  chancel  aisle,  that  for  the  choir  will  be  in 
the  ciypt  below,  reached  by  the  turret  stair. 

The  nave  will  ba  77  fo.  long,  in  five  bays,  3o  ft. 
hic^h  to  the  wall-plate,  with  a navthex  17  ft.  wide, 
and  a large  porch  facing  the  road.  The  font  wUl 
stand  in  an  octagonal  baptistery  at  the  south  side 
of  tho  narthex.  _ 

The  walls  are  faced  with  red  brick,  with 
masonry  of  Bath  stone  and  red  Dumfries  stone 
piers.  The  nave  will  be’the  same  height  and  width 
as  the  chaucel,  with  aisles  13  ft.  wide  and  13  ft. 
high  to  the  wall-plate. 

The  church  will  seat  about  900  adults,  and 
will  probably  cost  about  12,8001.,  exclusive  of 
the  steeple;  the  whole  of  the  seats  will  be  free 
and  open.  , 

The  chancel  is  nowbeing  built  by  Mr.  bhepherU, 
of  Bermondsey  New-road,  under  the  superintend- 
enco  of  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Son,  of  Trinity- 
square,  Southwark. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

4.CCORDIXG  to  the  report  read  at  the  annual 
msetiog  held  on  lha  2lBt  of  December,  the 
council  hnve,  during  the  put  year,  devoted 
much  attention  to  tho  subject  of  the  classification 
in  the  institntion  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession,  and  arrived  at  tbe  conclusion  that  it 
was  desirable  to  create  a new  class,  in  order  to 
distinguish  between  those  who  were  engaged  m 
the  active  pursuit  of  civil  engineering,  and  those 
whiwcre  not  so  engaged;  but  as  the  mode  m 
which  this  alteration  should  be  carried  out  was 
found  to  involve  some  technical  questions,  it  had 
not  yet  been  possible  to  prepare  a definite  rccom- 
mendation.  The  stodents  attached  to  the  insti- 
tution, of  whom  there  were  now  328,  being  an  m- 
crease  of  46  since  the  last  annual  meeting,  had  been 
assembled  at  twelve  supplemental  meetings,  ex- 
clusively for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers 
furnished  by  members  of  their  class.  lue 
council  expressed  regret  that  these  meetings 
wore  not  better  attended,  and  that  the  discussions 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  previous  sessions. 
With  respect  to  the  financial  position,  it  was 
stated  that  the  income  proper  bad  amounted  to 
8 0531  88.  lid.;  tbe  receipts  from  admission 

fees.  &c.  (required  by  the  bye-laws  to  be  added 
to  capital),  were  3,114Z.  3s.  6c!,,  and  from  trust 
funds  1561.  03.  The  general  expenditure  had 
reached  4,9171.  Ss.  lOd.,  while  the  disbursements 
for  publications  were  3,101i.  17s.  4d-  The  trust 
funds  were  of  the  nominal  or  par  value  of 
14,1711.  Os.  6d.,  tho  Institution  investments  of 
20i876L  Is.  Scl.,— together,  35,0471.  2s.  2d. 


THE  HA.LL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
BOMBAY. 

With  the  permission  of  Government,  we 
illustrate  tho  Sir  Cowasjee  Jehangier  Hall  of 
the  University  of  Bombay,  which  has  been  built 
on  the  esplanade,  facing  Back  Bay.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.  Tho  arohi- 
te'oture  is  French  Geometrical  of  tbe  fifteenth 
century.  The  ball  is  104  fc.  in  length  by  44  ft.  in 
breadth,  with  a height  of  63  ft.  to  the  apex  of  the 
groined  ceiling,  with  a semicircular  apse  of  38  ft. 
diameter,  separated  from  the  hall  by  an  imposing 
arch,  occupying  a space  of  7 ft.  in  the  length  of 
tbe  building.  The  front  corridor  is  11  ft.,  and 
the  side  corridor  8 ft.  broad  in  the  clear.  There 
is  a gallery  round  three  sides  of  the  ball,  8 ft.  in 
breadth,  supported  on  ornamental  iron  brackets, 
and  reached  by  staircases  in  octagonal  towers  at 
either  side  of  the  entrance-porch.  The  facing  is 
of  Coorla  hammer.dressed  rubble,  in  courses  of 
5 in.  in  depth.  The  plinth  is  chisel-dressed 
Coorla;  bases,  capitals,  cornices,  and  all  other 
dressings  of  Porebunder  stone ; shafts  of  blue 
basalt,  except  in  tbe  main  entrance,  where  they 
are  marble.  Tho  groining  is  of  Porebunder 
stone,  a calcareous  sandstone  in  shallow  courses  ; 
the  floors  are  paved  with  Minton  tiles ; and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  the  Broomhall  Tile  and  Brick 
Company’s  patent  red  roofing-tiles. 

Tbe  work  was  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  Rao  Saheb  Muckoord  Ramchundra, 
assistant  engineer.  The  estimate  amounted  to 
rs.  415,804  (of  which  Sir  Cowasjee  Jehanghier, 
K.C.S.I.,  contributed  one  lac). 

The  actual  cost  has  been  688,022  cnbic  feet 
(cubical  contents  above  ground  being  alone 
taken)  at  S’S  annas  = Is.  Id.  per  cubic  foot, 
= 37,2681. 

The  Works  of  the  Late  Trederick  Walker, 
A.TL.A.. — An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  late 
Frederick  Walker,  A.R. A.,  will  be  opened  on  the 
11th  inst.,  in  the  rooms  of  tho  Society  of  French 
Artists,  in  Old  Bond-street.  The  possessors  of 
works  by  the  artist  are  invited  to  contribute. 


CIIUKCil  Oi’  ST.  AUGUoTINE,  EEU.MONIjSEY. Messes.  Hexi.y  Jarvis  & Son.  Architects. 


THE  SIR  COWASJEE  JEHAKGHIEE  HALL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BOMBAY. Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  E.A.,  Arcmtect. 
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AN  AKOHITEOTUKAL  ADDRESS  IN 
MANCHESTER. 

The  president  of  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Arohiteotg,  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  in  the 
coarse  of  an  address  at  the  last  general  meeting 
said, — Perhaps,  having  now  completed  the  tenth 
year  of  our  existence  as  a society,  it  may  not  be 
altogether  uninteresting  to  take  a backward 
glance  at  onr  architectural  history  during  that 
period.  Probably  a term  of  greater  activity  in 
building  has  rarely  occurred,  and  Manchester 
has,  during  the  ten  years,  taken  her  share  in  the 
work  of  progress,  to  which  the  members  of  our 
flociety  have  not  been  unimportant  contributors. 

Our  new  Royal  Exchange, — the  centre  of  mer- 
cantile life, — on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Town.hall 
on  the  other, — the  centre  of  municipal  life, — 
have  risen  up  in  onr  midst,  towering  above  the 
Toofs  of  the  city ; while  the  Conservative  Club 
and  the  Reform  Club,  the  police-courts,  innn- 
merable  warehouses  and  public  oE&ces,  and  works 
of  minor  importance,  occupy  the  sites  of  old  and 
decayed  buildings;  and  on  every  hand  great 
street  improvements,  such  as  those  in  Deansgate 
and  St.  Mary’s-gate  and  Albert. square,  have  so 
changed  the  character  of  our  city  that  strangers 
find  it  difiicult  to  recognise  the  former  Man. 
Chester. 

At  the  present  moment  great  changes  are 
in  contemplation  in  the  Infirmary  area,  and 
public  interest  is  heartily  awakened  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject.  I have  felt  an  especial 
interest  in  this  disoussion,  as  personally  I took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  several  com. 
mittees,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
esplanade  ; and  any  one  old  enough  to  remember 
the  Infirmary  pond,  with  its  floating  scum  of  soot 
and  dead  cats  and  dogs  combined,  will  know  bow 
great  a public  benefit  to  Manchester  that  altera- 
tion effected,  We  as  a Society  of  Architects 
cannot  but  share  in  the  discussion  now  raised  as 
to  the  Infirmary  square,  and  doubtless  many  of  ns 
desire  to  see  the  present  inartistic  structure 
replaced  by  a building  more  in  accordance  with 
the  times,  and  more  worthy  of  one  of  the  very 
finest  sites  in  England.  Surely  Manchester  will 
never  suffer  this  noble  open  apace,  which  in  the 
•eyes  of  all  strangers  constitutes  the  chief  feature 
•of  the  city,  to  be  built  upon.  Its  importance  to 
tShe  citizens  as  an  air-reservoir,  apart  from  its 
Talue  as  a site  for  a noble  building,  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  prove 
the  contrary ; and  every  inhabitant  should  be 
willing  and  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  contributing 
towards  a great  town’s  improvement.  No  citizen 
of  Manchester  would  for  one  moment  desire  to 
deprive  the  sick  poor  of  one  farthing  of  value  in 
the  Infirmary  property,  nor  would  the  trustees 
he  justified  in  accepting  less  than  its  actual  value, 
but  there  are  many  legal  and  complicated  points 
involved  before  the  discassion  can  finally  he  set 
at  rest. 

Meanwhile,  Manchester  is  acquiring  a reputa- 
tion as  a town  of  some  architectural  character; 
it  is  the  inland  metropolis  of  the  North, — the 
Florence,  if  I may  so  describe  it,  of  tbe  nine- 
teenth  century ; it  has  developed  a school  of 
architecturo  which  we  may  largely  call  our  own, 
and  in  which  we  may  take  a not  unnatural  pride  ; 
and  let  us  hope  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
so  rare  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the 
beauty  of  our  town  in  a situation  which,  from  its 
commanding  and  elevated  position,  may  really 
be  regarded  as  tbe  heart  and  lungs  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  its  finest  site. 

Before  leaving  this  interesting  topic  of  tbe  town 
improvements,  let  me  observe  that  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a matter  of  regret  that  in  all  our 
large  towns — and  not  least  in  our  own  city,  where 
it  is  hai'dly  possible  to  turn  in  any  direction  with- 
out  finding  some  important  building  operations 
in  progress — the  street  improvements  and  the 
changes  in  the  thoroughfares  demanded  by  the 
approacles  to  our  railway  stations  should  not 
have  been  conducted  on  some  general,  well- 
considered  plan,  so  that  in  the  course  of  each 
decade  we  might  see  developed  at  least  some 
portions  of  a wide  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
architectural  lines,  all  tending  to  an  ultimate 
complete  result.  This  is  not  the  first  time  this 
subject  has  been  touched  upon  in  addresses  from 
this  chair  j and  although  such  a project  would, 
doubtless,  involve  patient  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  authorities  for  a long 
course  of  years,  yet  with  so  excellent  an  aim  in 
view,  and  a good  plan  to  work  upon,  our  munici- 
pality might,  I feel  certain,  accomplish  results 
which  at  first  sight  might  seem  Utopian. 

During  frequent  visits  to  Continental  towns, 
this  idea  baa  often  forced  itself  on  my  mind ; 


and  in  1865,  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  our 
Society,  when  the  then  contemplated  new  Royal 
Exchange  and  Town-ball  were  already  under  die- 
cuBsioD,  bat  before  the  actual  building  lines  had 
been  defined,  I endeavoured  to  set  forth  my  views 
in  a communication  to  the  local  press,  urging 
that  with  two  such  important  buildings  in  im- 
mediate prospect,  and  tbe  Deansgate  Improve- 
ment looming  in  the  distance,  some  general  plan 
of  the  town’s  improvement  might  be  deter- 
mined on  which  would  have  admitted  of  a grand 
architectural  group,  giving  us  at  the  same  time 
a straight,  broad,  central  thoroughfare  across  the 
town  from  Corporation-street  to  Peter-street, — 
the  Royal  Exchange  at  one  end,  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  and  Theatre  Royal  at  the  other ; with  the 
Town.hall  facing  Albert-square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  and  on  the  axis  of  tbe  street  would  stand 
the  Albert  Memorial.  No  doubt  there  exists  a 
serious  practical  objection  in  the  way  of  any 
snch  plan  in  the  temptation  to  jobbers  and  laud 
speculators,  but  I have  faith  in  our  authorities, 
and  a corporation  which  can  accomplish  snch  an 
improvement  as  that  in  Deansgate,  and  build 
such  a Town-hall  as  we  shall  shortly  possess,  can 
accomplish  anything. 

Turning  from  subjects  of  local  interest  to  more 
general  topics,  I trust  I shall  not  be  thought 
egotistical  if  I advert  to  the  proceedings  of  a 
committee  of  which  I happen  to  be  a member, 
and  in  which  I have  taken  a not  inactive  part, 
as  I regard  them  as  of  the  first  importance  to  our 
profession  generally,  and  believe  they  will  mark 
a crisis  in  the  history  of  our  various  societies.  I 
refer  to  the  Special  Committee  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arohitects,  ap- 
pointed at  the  close  of  the  session  of  187-J.',  and 
which  has  held  twenty. one  sittings  at  the 
Conduit-street  rooms,  — the  result  of  their 
labours  being  now  presented  to  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  in  the  form  of  a somewhat  ex- 
haustive report.  Although  that  report  has, 
I believe,  not  yet  been  made  public,  I shall 
not  be  guilty  of  any  breach  of  confidence  in 
saying  that  the  broad  principle  I have  ad. 
vocated,  with  all  the  force  I have  been  able  to 
command  during  our  prolonged  sitting,  has  been 
a policy  of  wide  comprehension  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Institute,  and  au  abandonment  of 
some  of  the  exclusiveness  which  in  its  past 
history  has  had  the  effect  of  preventing  some  of 
our  men  of  eminence  and  talent  in  the  provinces 
from  joining  its  ranks. 

I hold  myself  a very  strong  couviobion  that 
common  action  on  the  part  of  the  Institute  with 
other  architectural  and  cognate  societies  through- 
out  the  country  would  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  all.  I thick,  in 
fact,  that  there  should  be  a relation  of  the  most 
intimate  kind  established  between  the  Institute, 
as  the  parent  Society,  and  all  other  architectural 
and  kindred  associations,  and  that  we  ought  in 
our  own  Society  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
promote  a common  action  of  this  kind.  Although 
there  exist,  both  in  London  and  in  most  of  our 
large  provincial  towns,  societies  which  are  pro- 
secuting their  efforts  with  great  zeal  and  energy, 
their  efforts  are  practically  of  little  effect  on  the 
general  public,  because  there  is  no  common 
bond  of  action.  Such  a combination  of  the 
strength  of  the  various  associated  bodies  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  most  beneficial  to  the  provinces, 
while  the  Institute  would  lose  none  of  its  prestige 
by  such  an  amalgamation  as  I have  suggested. 

The  absence  of  this  kind  of  esprit  de  corps  has 
injuriously  affected  the  interests  of  the  arcbitec- 
total  profession  generally,  on  various  occasitHis, 
when  a more  determined  and  decided  resistance 
might  have  been  greatly  for  tbe  advantage  of 
all.  For  example,  at  the  time  of  the  great  dis- 
cuBsion  on  the  otenership  of  draioings,  some  time 
back,  when  a very  eminent  member  of  our  pro- 
fession was  forced  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
an  arrogant  member  of  her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
raonb,  had  all  our  societies  been  in  relationship 
the  Institute  would  have  felt  its  hands  greatly 
strengthened  in  taking  up  the  question  and  con- 
testing it.  It  is  my  own  conviction  that  on  that 
occasion  all  custom,  precedent,  and  equity  were 
in  favour  of  tbe  architect,  and  that  there  existed 
great  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  public; 
and  that  we  been  a strong  and  united  body, 
itstead  of  allowing  judgment  to  go  by  default, 
to  the  injury  of  the  whole  profession,  we  might 
have  settled  a difficult  and  most  important  point 
which  has  long  been  and  continues  to  be  in  dis- 
pute. I think  that  we,  the  Manchester  Society 
of  Architects,  ought  not  to  be  behind-band  on 
such  an  occasion,  but  rather  that  we  should  be 
in  the  van,  when  a step  may  be  taken  for  the 
general  welfare  of  our  profession;  and  though 


•we  are  not  a numerous  body,  I believe  a hearty 
co-operation  on  our  part  might  materially 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  desire  to 
widen  the  basis  of  the  Institute,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  improve  the  status  of  the  architects  of 
the  couutry  generally. 

During  the  forthcoming  spring  tbe  Conference 
of  Arohitects,  which  took  place  last  in  1873,  will 
be  renewed,  when  the  discussions  which  have 
already  taken  place  at  the  previous  conferences 
on  many  topics  of  general  interest  to  onr  pro- 
fession,— and  among  others  that. most  difficult 
and  important  one  of  “ Quantities,” — will  be 
again  taken  up.  On  few  subjects  are  there  more 
widely  divergent  opinions  among  us  than  on  this 
question  of  quantities,  and  it  deserves  the  fullest 
and  most  impartial  consideration  of  all  archi- 
tects,  whether  practising  in  London  or  in  the 
provinces.  For  my  own  part,  a strong  preference 
for  architectural  work  has  induced  me,  as  a rule, 
to  decline  the  taking  of  quantities ; but  although 
I have  no  wish  to  alter  my  practice  in  this  re- 
spect,  I am  bound  to  admit  that  it  is  not  altogether 
without  its  inconveniences,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
large  pecuniary  sacrifice.  The  architect  who  does 
not  take  out  his  own  quantities  is  undoubtedly 
involved  in  much  increased  labour,  in  preparing 
more  elaborate  specifications  and  detailed  draw- 
ings,  than  would  otherwise  bo  required  to  explain 
his  views  fully  to  the  quantity  surveyor  and  to 
the  contractor  previously  to  obtaining  estimates ; 
and  should  it  happen,  as  it  sometimes  does 
happen,  that  after  plans  so  prepared  have  been 
completed  they  are  set  aside,  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  any  soit  of  reasonable  remuneration  for 
the  great  expenditure  of  time  and  thought  be- 
stowed on  their  preparation.  It  appears  to  me, 
however,  chat  there  can  be  no  impropriety,  and 
certainly  some  convenience,  in  au  architect 
adopting  the  practice  of  taking  quantities  for  his 
own  works,  if  it  be  his  wish  to  do  so,  and  pro- 
vided it  be  done  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
currence of  his  employer. 

There  has  been,  however,  so  uiuoli  divergence 
of  opinion  at  the  conferences  on  this  much-vexed 
question  of  quantities,  that  I think  the  time  has 
arrived  when  some  recognised  system  might 
with  great  advantage  be  adopted  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  it  would  be  most  desirable 
that  as  many  of  our  members  as  can  make  it 
conveuient  should  attend  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference, and  represent  their  views  in  the  discus- 
siona  on  this  or  any  other  topic.  The  Institute  . 
has  taken  the  initiative,  and  invited  the  fullest 
expression  of  opinion  from  all,  and  is,  I have  no 
doubt,  quite  disposed  to  entertain  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  original  charter,  should  it  be  shown 
that  it  would  be  in  tbe  interest  of  the  profession 
generally.  * # # # 

A very  serious  evil  sometimes  accompanying 
the  competitive  system,  aud  which  is,  I fear,  a 
growing  one,  is  a disposition  on  the  part  of 
building  committees  and  public  boards  to  bargain 
with  architects  with  a view  to  induciug  them  to 
accept  less  than  the  recognised  scale  of  charges, 
a practice  so  unfair  and  discreditable  that  it 
ought  to  be  resisted  by  all,  and  especially  by 
those  who  can  afford  to  be  independent.  I con- 
fess snch  unhandsome  attempts  to  diminish  the 
fair  earnings  of  a not  too  well  paid  profession 
excite  in  my  own  mind  a strong  feeling  of  indig- 
nation. Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of 
protesting  against  it,  especially  by  the  elder  and 
more  established  men  ; aud  ail  of  us  must,  I am 
sure,  be  well  aware  in  how  many  ways  the  true 
interests  of  the  public  would  be  certain  to  suffer 
from  the  false  economy  of  iusufficient  remunera- 
tion. 


“ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL.” 

ARCOITECTURAL  ASSOCI.VTIO.Y, 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  on  Friday,  the  17th  alt.,  Mr. 
John  S.  Quilter,  president,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  new  members  were  elected,  viz., 
Messrs.  E.  W.  J.  Dodd,  Clapton  Rolfe,  A.  Flowers, 
F.  de  Jersey  Clere,  G.  W.  Browne,  W.  B.  Roy- 
nolds,  and  S.  J.  R.  Smith.  There  was  a very 
large  attendance. 

Mr.  W.  Burges  then  read  a paper  “ On  Things 
in  General,”  which  we  printed  in  exlcnso  in  our 
last  number. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Burges  had  treated  a 
very  comprehensive  subjeot  under  three  very 
pointed  heads.  The  first  topic  he  discussed  had 
received  very  ample  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
Association  during  the  past  session.  The  second 
had  come  before  the  meeting  rather  prematurely, 
, perhaps,  although  it  was  a topic  which  had  been 
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freely  discaBsedj  and  on  ■whicL  a report  had  just 
been  presented  to  the  Institute  by  a special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  The 
third  part  of  the  paper,  which  dealt  with  the 
fatui’e  progress  of  architecture,  was  one  of  vital 
interest  to  the  profession, 

Mr.  J.  P.  Scddon  said  it  had  been  a dream 
of  his,  especially  during  the  time  he  was  acting 
as  sectretarj’  to  the  Institute,  to  see  all  the 
professional  societies  under  one  roof.  With 
reference  to  the  future  of  the  Institute,  he 
thought  that  if  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee  which  had  been  alluded  to  led  the  In- 
atitute  to  put  forth  a tangible  programme  of 
operations,  on  a sufficiently  bold  scale,  it  would 
command  the  support  of  the  profession ; any 
scheme  of  a vague  and  undecided  character 
would  fall  to  the  ground  in  embryo.  Mr. 
Burges’s  remarks  as  to  the  futnre  of  architecture, 
dealt  more  particularly  with  the  education  of  the 
architect,— always  an  interesting  subject.  Un- 
doubtedly the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
were  mainly  indebted  to  the  Association  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  education.  The  systematic 
manner  in  which  the  classes  for  the  study  of 
artistic  and  scientific  subjects  were  oonduoted 
was  admirably  calculated  to  further  the  educa- 
tional status  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  said  he  agreed  so  fnlly 
with  the  views  which  had  been  so  ably  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Burges  that  it  was  difficult  to 
add  anything,  except  to  express  the  hope  that  it 
would  not  be  eight  years  before  Mr.  Burges 
would  again  read  a paper  before  the  Association  ; 
indeed,  it  was  possible,  as  things  were  moving  so 
fast,  what  with  railroads  and  new  styles,  that 
Mr.  Burges  would  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
address  the  Association  before  another  eight 
years  had  elapsed.  It  was  impossible  to  look 
around  the  present  large  assemblage  of  gentle- 
men engaged  in  the  study  and  practice  of  archi 
teoture,  without  feeling  that  the  Association  was 
really  a great  centre  of  architectural  education, 
— a centre  from  which  influences  for  good  would 
eventually  be  conducted  all  over  England,  and 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  practice  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  be 
might  emphasise  any  particular  portion  of  Mr. 
Burges’s  paper,  it  would  be  that  in  which  he  had 
shown  that  the  art  which  he  had  studied  so 
thoroughly  and  practised  so  well  was  not  a mere 
trick  of  drawing,  bub  the  result  of  great  labour, 
study,  and  thought.  Young  architects  were  too 
apt  to  consider  that  in  drawing,  their  hand  and 
eye  were  doing  enongh,  and  that  they  were 
released  from  the  necessity  of  thinking  and 
observation.  This  was  not  the  oasewith  painters 
or  sculptors,  and  far  less  ought  it  to  be  so  with 
architects,  for  architecture  was  a logioal  art, 
depending  upon  building,  the  nature  of  materials, 
situation,  climate,  the  wants  of  man,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  practical  considerations,  and 
it  was  only  when  a man  bad  grasped  all  these, 
when  he  knew  what  were  the  capabilities  of 
materials  and  workmen,  that  he  was  properly 
equipped  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  artistic 
part  of  bis  profession.  This  was  the  reason  why 
much  of  the  best  art  of  the  world  was  done  by 
men  who  had  little  or  no  notion  that  they  were 
artists  at  all. 

Mr.  Phend  Spiers  said,  that  with  reference  to 
the  “Queen  Anne”  style,  which  had  been  treated 
of  in  the  first  portion  of  Mr,  Burges’s  paper,  the 
Association  bad  fully  discussed  it  last  session, 
and  had  fairly  well  “ sat  down  on  it.”  What 
must  be  looked  upon  as  its  chief  source  of  danger 
was  its  adoption  as  a complete  style  which 
might  be  studied  by  young  students.  There 
were  a great  many  young  men  beginning  archi- 
tectural work  at  the  present  time  who  had  not 
had,  and  would  not  have,  an  opportunity  of 
going  through  those  serious  labours  which  the 
pupil  of  twenty  or  feweryears  ago  went  through 
in  working  up  the  principles  of  the  Gothic  style 
by  measuring  the  old  churches  throughout  the 
country.  Neither  would  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  of  learn- 
ing carefully  the  proportions  of  the  orders. 
Therefore  they  had  no  ground  to  stand  upon. 
He  thought  the  introduction  of  the  “Queen 
Anne”  style  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a very 
great  misfortune,  considered  with  reference  to 
its  effects  upon  the  education  of  the  young  archi- 
tect. He  did  not  feel  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Burges  that  the  Gothic  style  was  the  best  suited 
to  this  climate,  for  he  considered  that  Classic 
architecture  adapted  itself  to  our  requirements 
with  far  greater  facility  than  Gothic.  At  all 
events,  it  possessed  certain  sound  principles,  the 
acquirement  of  a knowledge  of  which  would  be 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  student.  As  to  the 


position  of  the  Institute,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  Association  bad  done  very  wisely  in  refusing 
to  allow  itself  to  beoome  absorbed  by,  or  even 
affiliated  with,  the  senior  body.  The  best  way 
for  the  Institute  to  increase  its  influence  anduse. 
fulness  wonld  be  for  it  to  take  up  the  work 
which  bad  been  done,  and  was  still  being  done, 
by  the  Association.  The  Association  owed  its 
success  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  educational 
body,  and  until  the  Institute  pursued  the  same 
course  it  would  never  assume  itsproperposition. 
The  committee  which  had  recently  presented 
their  report  on  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  hoped 
that  the  charter  would  be  very  materially  altered, 
so  as  to  bring  the  Institute  more  in  consonance 
with  modern  requirements.  At  the  time  the 
charter  was  granted,  there  were  only  thirty  or 
forty  Fellows,  while  now  there  were  about  400 
Fellows,  and  perhaps  600  or  700  who  might 
become  Fellows  under  altered  conditions.  As  to 
theexenraions  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Edmnnd 
Sharpe,  he  thought  that  had  Mr.  Burges  accom- 
panied the  Angouleme  excursion  he  would  have 
found  that  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  was 
done,  even  though  the  stay  in  one  place  might 
be  of  very  brief  duration.  The  route  was  always 
so  well  chosen  that  the  places  visited  were  seen 
to  the  beat  advantage.  While  it  was  desired  to 
see  as  much  as  possible  during  each  excursion, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  flying  visits  paid  to  many 
of  the  places  would  act  as  a whet  or  incentive  to 
individual  members  to  visit  them  at  greater 
leisure  in  the  futnre.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Spiers 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Burges  for  his 
able  paper. 

Mr.  Boyes,  in  seconding  the  proposition,  said 
it  wonld  be  matter  for  great  regret  if  in  the 
Association  any  sentiments  in  the  least  degree 
disloyal  to  the  Institute  were  supposed  to  llucl 
favour.  He  was  quite  sure  that  whatever  might 
be  the  management  of  the  Institute,  and  how- 
ever capable  of  improvement  it  might  be, — and 
everybody  knew  that  it  -was  capable  of  improve- 
ments, and  hoped  that  it  wonld  be  improved, — 
the  main  body  of  the  Institute  was  of  the  same 
view  as  the  Association  with  regard  to  the 
advancement  of  the  profession.  It  would  cer- 
tainly  not  be  for  the  good  of  the  profession  if  the 
two  societies  were  to  “ fall  out.”  Ho  thought, 
the  Assooiation  could  not  do  better  than  to  in 
every  way  support  the  Institute,  and  by  con. 
tinually  drafting  the  senior  members  of  the 
Assooiation  into  the  Institute,  and  by  the  gradual 
development  of  a progressive  spirit,  the  needful 
reforms  wonld  be  effected,  without  even  an 
apparent  disruption  between  the  two  bodies. 
He  thought  that  the  proposal  for  amalgamation 
was  somewhat  prematurely  brought  before  the 
Association.  The  Association’s  strong  point  was 
that  it  was  perfectly  capable  of  managing  its 
own  affairs,  and  although  it  had,  perhaps,  some- 
what peremptorily  refused  to  coalesce  with,  or  be 
merged  in,  the  Institute,  yet  the  refusal  was  not 
due  to  any  feeling  of  disloyalty  towards  the 
Institute.  There  should  be  no  want  of  union 
between  the  two  bodies,  which  should  go  forward 
side  by  side. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  he  agreed  so  very 
much  with  all  that  Mr.  Borges  had  said  that 
there  was  little  to  add.  He  had  always  been  led 
to  regard  Mr.  Burges  as  a kind  of  architectural 
Ishmael,  whose  hand  was  against  every  man’s, 
and  therefore  he  had  been  somewhat  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  moderate  tone  of  the  paper. 
With  regard  to  the  Institute,  he  could  not  but 
express  his  satisfaction  with  the  remarks  which 
bad  been  made  by  Mr.  Borges.  There  -was  some 
applause  during  the  course  of  the  remarks  by 
the  last  speaker  in  favour  of  the  Institute,  but 
whenever  “a  cut”  was  made  at  the  Institute 
the  applause,  he  noticed,  was  much  more  lively. 
As  to  the  kind  reception  of  the  Medimvalists  by 
the  Institute,  it  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
more  of  them  did  not  attend  the  meetings  of  that 
body  and  take  part  in  the  discussions,  for  at  every 
meeting  the  same  gentlemen  did  all  the  speak- 
ing, — some  of  them  spoke  very  well,  and  probably 
that  was  the  reason  why  they  were  called  upon 
to  speak.  He wasmuch pleased withMr.Burges’s 
remarks  about  the  importance  of  thought  rather 
than  mere  drawing  in  building,  for  he  thought 
the  profession  would  be  a much  more  real  thing 
if  leas  dependence  were  placed  on  the  drawing- 
board  and  T-square,  and  if  details  were  drawn 
on  the  spot,  with  the  view  of  the  better  judging 
of  their  effect.  In  the  present  day  there  was  far 
too  much  time  spent  in  making  elaborate  draw-- 
ings,  which  did  not  further  the  building  in  the 
least.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Burges’s  opinion  as 
to  medals,  for  a medal  was  a testimony  that  its 
possessor  had  surpassed  some  ono  else  in  the  race. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey  said  he  was  very  glad  to  hear 
Mr.  Burges’s  remarks  as  to  the  value  of  a know- 
ledge  of  Greek  art.  It  was  too  much  the  fashion 
to  pooh-pooh  anything  that  was  not  Gothic,  but 
Greek,  Italian,  and  even  Indian  architectnro 
might  be  studied  with  profit.  The  value  of 
foreign  travel  to  the  architect  was  very  great,  for 
the  more  he  travelled  the  broader  and  more 
enlightened  became  his  views. 

Sir.  Riddett  thought  the  Association  was 
somewhat  in  danger  of  being  a little  too  mneb 
“patted  on  the  back.”  During  the  past  two  or 
three  years  the  general  opinion  bad  been  that  the 
Institute  had  not  been  as  “ good”  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  while  the  Association  had  been  held 
up  as  being  a great  deal  better  than  the  Institute. 
A great  deal  was  said  about  the  “ enthusiasm 
and  “deep  study”  which  were  to  be  found  in 
the  Association  : well,  he  only  hoped  that  at  the 
end  of  the  session  the  enthusiasm  in  qnesfion 
would  be  found  to  have  taken  a tangible  shape  in 
the  form  of  work  accomplished  in  the  classes.  The 
classes  had  notgrown  with  the  growth  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ; and  he  was  afraid  that  the  praise  which  was 
lavished  upon  the  Association  generally  was  not 
due  to  the  classes  in  particular.  Before  “ pitch- 
ing into”  the  Institnte, — which  no  doubt  de- 
served a certain  amount  of  “ pitchment,” — the 
Association  should  first  see  that  it  bad  no  beam 
in  its  own  eye. 

Mr.  G.  Elkington,  jun.,  said  that  directly  a new 
style  or  fashion  set  in,  the  mass  of  illustrations  of 
it  which  were  published,  almost  imperceptibly, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  led  to  a certain  amount 
of  eclecticism.  Was  this  eclecticism  to  be  sought 
after  or  avoided  ? Was  there  a possibility  of 
excelling  in  two  styles  conteroporaneonsly  ? 
Was  it  not  possible  for  a “Queen  Anne” 
house  to  exist  side  by  side  with  a Gothic  towu- 
hall  without  any  violation  of  artistic  feeling  ? 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  said  that  all  revolu- 
tionaries, no  matter  whether  in  art,  politics,  or 
religion,  necessarily,  in  order  to  secure  them- 
selves  a hearing,  overstrained  what,  if  they  were 
moderate  and  temperate,  would  probably  bo 
their  own  inmost  feelings  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject  which  they  wished  to  put  be- 
fore  the  world.  At  any  rate,  they  temporarily 
obsonred  any  view  of  any  other  than  the  par- 
ticular  object  which  they  wished  to  thrust 
forward.  He  ventured  to  think  that  the 
advocacy  of  Gothic  architecture  bad  been  sub- 
mitted to  something  very  much  like  the  same 
process.  The  advocates  of  the  Gothic  revival, 
after  long  fighting  in  what  appeared  to  be  a losing 
battle,  maligned  their  opponents,  and  eventually 
conquered.  When  they  had  succeeded  they 
became  reflective,  and  began  to  think  whether 
they  had  not  crushed  their  opponents  too  hard. 
Gradually  they  became  more  liberal,  and  a great 
deal  of  enlightenment  began  to  dawn  on  the 
Gothic  school.  Perhaps,  therefore,  Mr.  Barges 
would  be  inclined  to  assent  to  the  last  speaker’s 
suggestion  that  buildings  in  different  styles 
might  be  allowed  to  exist  side  by  side  ? 

Mr.  Barges  : Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Stannus  said  be  understood  Mr.  Burges 
to  say  that  ono  of  the  benefits  resulting  to  the 
profession  from  the  accession  of  the  Medimvalists 
to  the  Institute  was  the  adoption  of  the  5 per 
cent,  rate  of  remuneration.  He  thought  that 
the  Institute  was  to  be  commended,  if  not  on 
account  of  its  medals,  at  any  rate  on  acoonnt  of 
the  valuable  book  prizes  which  it  distributed. 
As  to  the  architectural  examination,  be  believed 
it  was  about  to  be  placed  on  a better  footing. 
As  to  the  snbject  of  “ things  in  general,”  it  was 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Burges  and  other 
“ fathers  ” of  the  profession  were  not  more  often 
heard  thereon  at  the  Institute  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  R P.  Pullan  agreed  with  Mr.  Burges  in 
thinking  the  “ Queen  Anne  ” style  a retro- 
gression.  Ho  also  agreed  in  tl^inking  that 
architecture  should  be  more  fully  represented 
amongst  the  ranks  of  the  Royal  Academicians. 
He  coincided  with  the  views  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Burges  and  Mr.  Ferrey  as  to  the  great  Advan- 
tage of  a knowledge  of  Greek  architecture, 
because  the  principles  of  Greek  architecture 
were  the  principles  of  common-sense,  and  the 
principles  of  common-sense  were  the  principles 
of  all  good  architecture.  In  the  first  place,  its  pro- 
portions were  exquisite.  What  was  good  archi- 
tecture but  good  proportion  ? It  was  true  that 
the  disciples  of  the  extreme  Gothic  school 
delighted  in  the  in-egular  and  the  purposely 
“ picturesque,”  but  the  great  buildings  of  all 
ages  were  all  designed  in  proper  proportions, 
even  to  the  detail,  and  not  only  was  this  the 
case  with  the  Parthenon,  but  also  with  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  and  Westminster  Abbey.  Another 
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great  merit  of  Greek  architecture  was  its  con- 
BfrootioD.  The  temples  were  the  best  buildings 
of  tlio  Greeks,  because  they  were  devoted  to 
roligioneparposee,  for  religion  had  always  been  the 
great  moving  power  in  all  good  art,  whether  in 
ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  or  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  Greeks  built  their  religions  edifices 
of  the  best  materials,  and  in  the  boat  manner. 
On  the  contrary,  our  chnrches  and  otber  eccle- 
siastical buildings  were  constructed  of  a sort  of 
coarso  rcbble  work,  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  con- 
utroction  of  some  Cyclopean  wall,  whereas  they 
ehould  only  be  constructed  of  squared  stones, 
with  fine  joints  in  lieu  of  mortar  joints  ^ in. 
thick.  Ho  noticed  that  Mr.  Burges  shook  his  head. 

Mr.  Burges  : Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Tarver  said  that  if  the  Greek  work  was 
guided  by  common  sense,  ho  supposed  that  if  a , 
Greek  of  the  best  period  were  to  come  to  life  in 
the  present  day,  the  kind  of  window  which  would 
appeal  moat  to  bis  common-sense  would  be  the 
double-hang  sash  ? 

Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Burges’s  inquiry  why,  if  large  sheets  of  plate- 
glass  were  used,  they  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  bottoms  of  the  windows,  said  that  the 
portion  of  the  room  furthest  removed  from  the 
window  derived  all  its  light  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  sash,  which  should,  therefore,  not  be  in 
any  way  obscured. 

Mr.  J.  Salman  said  he  had  found  no  difficulty 
arise  from  the  division  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
sash  into  small  panes.  Ho  thought  it  was 
possible  to  draw  still  farther  instrnotion  from 
Mr.  Burges.  As  to  future  progress,  what  course 
of  procedure  would  he  advise  young  architects 
to  keep  in  view  ? Were  they  to  confine  them- 
selves mainly  to  the  practice  of  one  style,  what- 
ever buildings  they  bad  to  design  ? Or,  consider- 
ing the  varied  wants  of  the  present  day,  would 
it  not  bo  best  to  work  in  various  styles,  or  to 
become  slightly  eclectic,  and,  keeping  one  style 
as  the  general  basis,  endeavour  to  incorporate 
with  it  whatever  might  seem  good  in  other 
styles  ? No  one  style  seemed  to  suit  equally 
well  all  wants.  By  “eclecticism”  he  did  not 
mean  the  haphazard  jumbling  of  incongruous 
fragments,  but  a judicious  combination  and 
modification  of  forms. 

The  Chairman  put  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  carried  by  hearty  acclama- 
tion. 

Mr.  Burges,  in  reply,  said  he  had  engaged  to 
give  the  Association  one  lecture,  but  they  asked 
tor  two.  He  had  never  been  asked  so  many 
questions  before,  and  felt  very  much  like  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
.^.merica.  As  to  the  question  of  Gothic  r. 
Classic,  if  by  “Classic”  were  meant  Greek,  or 
even  if  Roman  were  meant,  he  would  take  off 
his  hat  to  it, — although  even  the  beat  Roman 
was  bad  enough.  But  what  was  ordinarily 
meant  by  “Classic”  was  the  vilest  Renaissance 
of  George  HI.’s  time.  No;  he  (Mr.  Burges) 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  thirteenth-century 
belief,  and  in  that  belief  he  intended  to  die. 
As  to  working  in  two  styles,  a man  could  never 
work  in  two  styles  equally*  well.  Eclecticism, 
whether  in  arohitectnre  or  language,  would  only 
result  in  a farrago.  Indeed,  “Queen  Anne” 
might  almost  be  called  “negro-lauguage.”  As 
to  the  affiliation  of  the  Association  with  the 
Institute,  his  only  object  in  suggesting  its 
advisability  was  that  affiliation  would  secure 
the  advantages  he  had  enumerated,  although 
possibly  there  might  be  some  attendant  dis- 
advantages. One  speaker  had  objected  to 
elaborate  drawings,  and  had  suggested  the 
drawing  of  detail  on  the  spot,  but  even  by  draw- 
ing detail  on  the  spot  it  was  very  difficult  to 
say  what  would  be  the  effect  of  certain  mould- 
ings, — indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  unless 
you  had  a piece  worked  up.  Drawing  things 
out  on  the  spot  was  all  very  well  when  you 
had  no  contract,  but  for  contract  drawings  almost 
everything  ought  to  be  put  iu.  As  to  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  excursions,  he  adhered  to  the  opinion 
he_  had  expressed  in  the  paper.  Ho  did  not 
think  such  “scrambles”  could  result  in  much 
good  5 no  doubt  they  were  very  pleasant 
aflairs,  but  ho  should  nob  like  to  take  part 
in  one, — it  would  be  too  fatigning.  He  cer- 
tainly had  not  meant  to  say  that  the  “ five- 
per-cent.”  scale  was  due  solely  to  the 
Mediaevalists ; it  was  brought  about  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  both  Pagan  men  and  Gothic 
men.  As  to  the  Institute  policy  generally,  it 
had  been  a great  deal  too  vacillating,  and  a 
great  deal  too  fearful  of  “ potting  its  foot  down.” 
Had  it  been  otherwise  it  would  h,.,e  been  a great 
deal  more  respected. 


The  meobing  then  terminated.  The  next 
meeting  will  bo  held  on  Friday  next,  the  Tth 
inst.,  when  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  will  read  a paper 
on  “ Consistency  and  Refinement  in  Archi- 
tectural Detail.” 


THE  EDUCATION  FOR  AN  ENGINEER. 

I-'IVIZ,  AXD  MECir.\NICAL  ENGINEERS’  SOCIETV. 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  this  Society  for 
Session  1875-76  took  place  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  9th  nit.,  when  the  president,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Butler,  A.I.C.E.,  I’ead  an  inaugural  address.  The 
Society  has  now  entered  upon  its  seventeenth 
year,  having  been  established  in  May,  1859,  for 
the  discussion  of  engineering  and  scientific 
subjects,  since  which  date  about  190  papers 
have  been  read,  mostly  followed  by  free  and 
liberal  diaonsaion.  Another  important  part  of 
the  Society's  operations  is  the  arrangement  of 
visits  to  various  works  in  progress  and  to  manu- 
factories, foundries,  &c.,  in  operation,  by  which 
means  the  younger  members  obtain  an  insight 
into  practical  knowledge.  After  stating  that 
the  Society  had  made  arrangements  for  the 
publication,  in  the  form  of  “ Transactions,”  of 
the  papers  read  and  the  disouasious  thereon,  Mr. 
Butler  proceeded  to  consider  what  was  required 
of  the  young  man  about  to  enter  the  engineering 
profession,  and  by  what  means  he  might  rise  in  his 
vocation.  On  these  points  hesaid, — As  an  engi- 
neer should  be  a man  of  no  mean  scientific  at- 
tainments, so  also  he  should  have  large  practical 
experience.  The  first  is  evidently  a question  of 
education ; the  second,  one  of  well-used  oppor- 
tunities  during  pupilage  and  practice.  I think  it 

maybe  said,  without  fearof  contradiction,  that  the 

average  English  engineer,  while  excelling  in  the 
latter  part  of  professional  perfection,  is  as  con. 
spicnously  deficient  in  the  former;  at  anv  rate, 
this  would  be  true  of  most  during  the  earlier 
years  of  their  career,  for  wo  all  know  by  expe- 
rience that  as  necessities  arise  we  make  ourselves 
more  or  less  perfectly  masters  of  the  requisite 
theoretical  knowledge  wherein  we  may  have 
been  deficient.  In  most  foreign  countries  special 
schools  are  established  for  the  instruction  of 
youths  intended  for  the  profession,  and  very  ad- 
mirable the  course  of  study  appears  to  be  gene- 
rally ; nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  young  man  who 
passes  successfully  through  ono  of  these  schools 
starts  with  many  advantages,  as  far  as  theoretic 
knowledge  goes,  over  the  ordinary  English  pupil. 
Indeed,  in  some  countries,  the  road  to  success 
is  well  nigh  closed  against  the  aspirant  for  en- 
gineering honours  unless  he  bears  in  his  hand 
the  magic  diploma  of  the  Government  school. 
We  have  most  of  us,  I think,  observed  with 
pleasure  what  beautiful  draughtsmen  French  and 
German  assistants  usually  are,  and  how  well- 
proportioned  their  work  often  is;  but  of  the  two 
systems,  I believe  our  own,  properly  carried  out, 
will  bo  found  superior.  For  while  the  foreign 
student  in  the  school  is  learning  to  make  draw- 
ings of  canals,  railways,  harbours,  &c,,  and  the 
necessary  works  connected  therewith,  he  has 
never,  until  in  practice,  either  by  himself  or  as 
assistant  engineer,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
own  or  any  other  designs  earned  into  execution, 
and  while  the  drawings  for  a caual  may  be  per- 
fect, we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  work  will  be 
sound  when  filled  with  water.  So  also  with 
railways  and  other  works.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  foreign  student  does  at  the  sobools  pretty 
much  what  the  English  pupil  does  in  his 
master’s  office, — the  latter,  however,  while  bis 
theoretic  training  is  less  perfect,  having  gene- 
rally the  advantage  of  seeing  a good  deal 
of  practical  work  as  well.  Now  under  the 
English  system,  as  most  people  are  aware,  a 
youth  goes  into  an  engineer’s  office,  not  always 
because  he  has  been  specially  educated  or 
intended  for  the  profession,  but  perhaps 
because  hia  parents  think  he  has  a taste 
for  ^ mechanics,  or  for  drawing,  or  because 
it  is  a “ respectable  ” profession  ; and  as 
they  perhaps  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  their 
“ young  hopeful,”  they  imagine  he  may  as  well 
be  an  engineer  as  anything  else.  At  any  rate, 
his  three  years’  pupilage  “ will  keep  him  out  of 
mischief.”  Now  it  is  not  of  such  as  these  that 
great  engineers  are  made.  I feel  convinced 
that  the  best  edneation  a youth  can  have  before 
he  enters  the  office  is  such  as  that  afforded  by 
our  public  schools, — a good,  sound,  liberal  educa- 
tion ; while,  if  the  student  exhibits  special 
aptitude  for  the  study  of  science,  and  if  his 
parents  wish  to  make  an  engineer  of  him,  his 
particular  bent  may  be  cultivated,  and  atten- 
tion paid  to  hia  progress  in  mathematics,  che- 


mistry, geology,  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
application  of  science  generally  to  engineering ; 
and  where,  also,  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
forming  friendships  and  acquaintanceships  which 
will  bo  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in  after  life, 
for  it  is  at  public  schools  such  as  Eton,  Harrow, 
Rugby,  and  others,  that  the  intending  engineer 
will  meet  with  a number  of  young  men  whom, 
during  his  practice,  he  may  again  encounter  as 
landlords,  members  of  Parliament,  raagistrafces, 
Ac. ; and  only  those  who  have  had  exneri- 
ence  in  the  organi.-otion  of  new  schemes  in 
England  can  tell  what  an  advahtago  this  is.  A 
youth  thus  educated  'ODies  to  the  office  with 
great  advantage,  and  should  he  find  that  bis 
knowledge  in  any  given  direction  reqnires 
farther  development,  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  improving  it,  either  by  attending  lectures  such 
as  those  given  at  King’s  College,  or  by  other 
means  which  may  be  readily  found  if  sought 
after.  Unfortunately,  however,  a number  of 
' pupils  in  engineers’  offices  are  not  men  of  this 
stamp,  and  in  many  instances  are  less  distin- 
guished for  their  education  and  industry  than 
for  their  liking  fortheatres  and  music-halls,  where 
too  many  spend  the  evenings  which  should  be 
devoted  to  reading  and  study.  The  foreign 
system  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  calculated  to 
produce  a uniform  level,  it  may  be  of  talent  or 
mediocrity,  while  under  the  English  method  a 
process  of  weeding-out  goes  on,  the  fittest  alone 
being  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  race  of  life. 
This  part  of  the  subject  naturally  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  what  an  engineer  should  be. 
As  I have  before  observed,  he  should  have  good, 
sound,  scientific  knowldge,  and  should  be  so  far 
a master  of  theory  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  when 
requisite  to  the  various  works  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  design.  And  here  let  me  observe  that  I 
believe  true  theory  and  practice  always  go 
hand-in-hand,  the  one  enlightening  the  other,  and 
practice  exemplifying  the  truth  of  theory.  The 
engineer  should  be  able  to  design  and  prepare 
drawings,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  all 
works  which  are  usually  considereif  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  engineering,  and  should,  moreover, 
be  thoroughly  competent  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  works  entrusted  to  his  caro.  For 
this  purpose  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
numerous  materials  used  in  construction  should 
be  possessed  by  him  ; with  the  nature  and  uses 
of  earths,  the  many  kinds  of  stone,  timber,  iron, 
mortar  and  cements,  bricks,  &c.,  lie  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted ; nor  must  he  be  back- 
Nvard  in  his  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  several 
materials,  both  in  the  rough,  and  when  worked 
and  fixed  in  the  structure  ; for  if  he  knows  not 
good  work,  and  good  workmanship,  too,  from 
bad,  he  cannot  effectually  superintend  them. 
The  engineer'mustalao  have  sufficient  knowledge 
of  mensuration  to  enable  him  to  measure  up 
accurately  the  various  kinds  of  work  done  by 
contractors.  In  the  fi;ld,  the  engineer  must 
be  able  to  survey,  level,  and  set  out  work  with 
accuracy  and  despatch  ; while  for  Parlia- 
mentary work  an  intimate  acipiaintance  with 
the  “Standing  Orders”  is  indispensable.  To 
all  this  must  be  added  strict  business  habits 
and  sound  common  sense  ; for  otherwise 
the  engineer  will  never  bo  a safe  adviser 
for  companies,  and  others  his  clients,  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  great  sums  of  money  so 
often  laid  out  upon  his  I'ecomraondation.  1 
hardly  know  how  to  define  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “ business  habits  ” any  more  than  the  words 
“ common  sense, — a quality  which,  although 
considered  indeed  common  (for  every  one  believes 
that  he  has  it),  is  often  conspicuous  only  by  its 
absence.  Business  habits  seem  to  me  to  be 
hardly  habits  at  all,  but  rather  a special  quality 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual  leading  him  on  all 
occasions  to  be  prompt  and  ready,  to  be  always 
to  his  time,  to  keep  faithfully  bis  appointments, 
to  have  all  his  belongings  and  works  in  perfect 
order,  and  generally,  before  he  enters  upon  a 
subject  or  undertaking,  to  have  made  himself 
master  of  it.  Above  all,  I would  insist  that  an 
engineer  must  be  a gentleman.  I do  not  mean 
by  this  that  he  should  be  possessed  merely  of 
that  surface-polish  which  too  often  passes  current 
in  the  world,  and  which  is,  when  taken  by  itself, 
but  a miserable  varnish,  frequently  covering  the 
basest  feelings  and  inclinations  of  mankind  ; bub 
what  I mean  by  the  terra  is  this  : that  ho  will 
be  courteous  and  considerate  in  all  intercourse, 
whether  with  his  equals  or  with  those  below 
him  ; that  he  will  be  thoroughly  honour- 
able and  upright  in  all  his  dealings;  as 
much  above  taking  a bribe  as  he  would 
be  above  picking  any  one’s  pocket ; fair  and 
■just  to  both  employer  and  contractors;  and 
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that  he  will  do  nothing  in  the  least  degree  aufair 
or  unhandsome  towards  hia  professional  brethren. 
It  is  only  by  setting  before  ourselves  a high 
standard,  and  endeavouring  to  act  up  to  it,  that 
we  oan  successfully  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
profession,  and  cause  it  to  occupy  even  a higher 
place  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  than  that 
which  it  now  holds,  and  therefore  I have  dwelt 
with  some  emphasis  upon  this  essential  element 
in  the  character  of  an  engineer. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Butler’s  address  was 
devoted  to  a resumd  of  the  progress  of  engineer- 
ing since  the  commencement  of  the  railway  era, 
and  to  a review  of  future  prospects.  It  was  in- 
cidentally mentioned  that  Mr.  G.  J.  Morrison 
had  lately  resigned  his  position  as  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Society,  and  gone  to  China 
as  the  engineer  of  the  first  Chinese  railway. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

WOODEN  BUtLOINGS. 

At  the  Clerkenwell  Police  Court,  Mr.  John 
Goodman,  boilder,  of  Benfeley.place,  Dalston, 
was  summoned  before  Mr.  Chance  by  Mr.  Row- 
land Plumbe,  the  district  surveyor  of  South 
Islington,  to  show  cans©  why  he  did,  in  the  rear 
of  No.  75,  Balfour-road,  Highbury  New  Park, 
“ enclose  a bnilding  with  wood,  contrary  to  the 
first  schedule,  clause  1,”  and  omit  to  do  certain 
things  reqnirod  by  the  Act,  to  wit,  “enclose  the 
building  with  walls  constructed  of  briok,  stone, 
or  other  hard  and  incombustible  substances,  as 
required  by  the  lab  schedule,  danse  1.”  Mr. 
Richard  Jones,  solioitor,  attended  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant. 

It  appeared  that  the  building  is  erected  on  a plat- 
I'orm  formed  of  earth,  and  banked  up  with  clinker  work, 
80  formed  at  the  end  of  the  garden  standing  against  the 
side  wall  of  No.  17,  Highbory  Grange.  The  platform  is 
raised  abOTe  the  smTace  of  the  garden,  level  with  the 
wall,  there  being  a space  of  about  12  ft.  6 in.  between  it 
and  a pair  of  carriage-gates  formed  in  the  front  fence 
wall,  8 ft.  wide.  The  building  complained  of  is  11  ft.  by 
7 ft.  outside,  about  6 ft.  4 in.  wide,  and  10  ft.  10  in.  long 
inside,  and  aljout  7 ft.  high  at  the  lower  slope  of  the  roof, 
rising  to  9 ft.  high  at  the  ridge.  The  building  is  inclosed 
on  all  sides,  having  in  the  front  a pair  of  folding  doors, 
O ft.  wide  by  6 ft.  0 in.  hiali,  and  there  is  a window  at  the 
side.  The  sides  and  back  aro  covered  with  boarding 
outside,  and  lined  with  match  boarding  inside,  the  total 
thickness  of  the  inolosures  being  about  in.  The 
building  is  roofed  with  n span  roof  covered  with  zinc, 
on  boarding  carried  by  rafters,  having  a wooden  gable  in 
the  side  facing  Balfour  House.  The  floor  is  of  wood, 
0*1  wooden  bearer.s  wedged  up  on  the  platform.  There 
arethree  discs  of  wood  on  each  aide  of  the  building,  to  re- 
present wheels  bolted  to  the  floor  bearings.  At  present 
the  wheels  do  not  run,  there  being  no  joint  between  the 
point  of  the  wheels  and  the  side,  and  the  surveyor  said  he 
did  not  believe  they  would  carry  the  building  as  at  present 
Hied.  Theboildingprojects  6ft,  9 in.  beyond  the  general 
line  of  frontage  of  Grange-road,  and  it  is  placed  about 
3 in.  from  the  wall  of  the  house.  The  defendant  in 
his  notice  called  this  building  “ a summer-house."  Mr. 
Plumbe  stated  that  he  had  evidence  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a patent  steam  bicycle  or 
other  similar  conveyance.  Even  if  it  was  a snmmer-houso 
it  was  not  exempt,  and  the  building  was  irregular,  and 
n»tin  accordance  with  the  first  cisueeofthe  first  schedule 
ofthe  Building  .Vet.  It  is  claimed,  said  Mr.  Plnmbe,  that 
the  building  is  a temporary  one.  or  eno  to  which  the  rules 
of  the  Act  do  not  epply,  then  by  section  10,  the  sanction 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Woriis  should  be  asked,  of 
which  he  should  have  received  notice,  but  such  notice 
had  not  been  received  by  him  from  the  Board.  On 
these  grounds  he  had  to  ask  the  magistrate  to  exercise 
his  power,  under  section  46,  to  make  an  order  command- 
ing the  defendant  lo  comply  with  the  requirements  ofthe 
notice  served  upon  him  as  the  builder  under  section  45  of 
the  Act.  Evidence  having  been  given  at  some  length,  Mr. 
Jones  contended  that  this  was  not  such  a building  as  was 
contemplated  by  the  Act,  and  asked  the  magistrate  to 
dismiss  the  summons,  and  that  with  costs.  The  building 
was  never  intended  for  a dwelling-house,  for  in  the  winter 
it  was  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  plants  in, 
and  in  the  summer  it  was  wheeled  into  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  and  was  then  used  as  a summer-house  and  smoking 
saloon. 

Mr.  Chance  said  he  did  not  think  that  the  building  in 
question  came  under  the  category  of ‘-other  buildings” 
mentionedin  the  section,  and  dismissed  the  summons,  but 
without  costs.  A hard-and-fast  line  could  not  be  drawn, 
but  he  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  building  did  not 
come  within  the  intention  of  thefratners  of  the  Budding 
.Vet.  lu  disniisBing  the  summons  the  magistrate  said  he 
was  quite  willing  to  grant  a case  for  the  consideration  of 
the  coart  above  if  one  waa  required. 

Mr.  Plumbe  said  ho  would  consult  the  Metropolitan 
Board  as  to  whether  he  should  take  a case  or  not. 

This  most  extraordiuary  decision,  in  the  face 
of  scores  of  decisions  the  other  way,  given  in 
this  and  other  police-courts  of  London,  would,  if 
allowed  to  remain  nnchallenged,  greatly  interfere 
with  district  surveyors  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  and  if  acted  on  would  bring  about  a perilous 
state  of  things.  Steps  should  be  taken  at  once, 
by  appeal  toa  superior  court,  to  obtain  the  revision 
of  Mr.  Chance’s  judgment. 


Architectural  Design.  — Lord  Francis 
Hervey,  M.P.,  has  offered  a prize  of  ol.  for 
architectural  design  to  the  members  of  the 
Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Cbancery-lane. 


ARBRITRATION  CASES. 

A LANDSCAPE  GARDENEll’s  “ EXTKA.S.” 

Mu.  Edwabd  Wortqington,  registrar  of  the 
Manchester  district  registry  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  has  recently  made  his  award  in  the 
case  of  Shaw  v.  Jones,  which  vras  referred  to 
him  as  arbitrator.  The  action  was  brought  on 
July  23rd  last,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at 
Lancaster,  Manchester  district,  by  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  of  the  Stamford  Nurseries,  Bowdon,  land- 
scape gardener,  against  Mr.  Thomas  Jones 
(Messrs.  Barlow  & Jones,  merchants,  Manchester) , 
who  resides  at  Erlesdene,  Green* walk,  Bowdon. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Jones  employed  Mr.  Shaw  to 
layout  and  plant  the  extensive  grounds  attached 
to  his  newly-erected  mansion  adjoining  the 
Green-walk,  and  that  a written  contract  was 
entered  into  between  the  parties  on  Octoberl2tb, 
1872,  by  which  Mr.  Shaw  agreed  to  find  the 
whole  of  the  labour  and  material  required  on 
Mr.  Jones’s  land  for  laying  the  same  oat  in  con- 
formity with  plan  and  specification  for  the  sum 
of  780L  The  real  dispute  in  the  action,  how- 
ever, related  to  extras,  since  after  the  action  was 
brought  the  defendant  paid  into  court  a sum 
exceeding  the  balance  of  the  contract.  The 
action  was  brought  to  recover  the  sum  of 
411Z.  19a.  9d.,  the  amount  being  arrived  at  as 
follows: — Amount  of  contract  for  laying  out 
grounds,  780Z.  j extras,  281-Z.  3s.  9d.  ; total, 
1,064Z.  3s.  9d.j  less  credit  given  for  cash,  Ac., 
G22Z.  -Is.  5 leaving  a balance  of  411Z.  19s.  9d. 
The  defendant  pleaded  that  lie  was  not  indebted 
except  as  to  228Z.  I Js.  3cl.,  which  bo  paid  into 
court  with  his  pleas.  Mr.  Mills,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Mills  & Murgatroyd,  of  Manchester,  was 
the  defendant’s  architect,  and  under  a clause  in 
the  contract  the  defendant’s  solicitors  endea- 
voured to  obtain  an  order  to  refer  the  matters  in 
dispute  to  Mr.  Mills.  This  was  resisted  by 
plaintiff’s  solicitors,  and  by  order  of  Mr.  Baron 
Cleasby  the  matters  in  dispute  were  referred  to 
Mr.  Worthington,  the  district  registrar.  The 
arbitrator  sat  at  the  Mitre  Hotel,  Manchester, 
on  tbo  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  October  last. 

The  arbitrator’s  award,  which  was  made  on  the  19th  Nov,, 
after  reciting  the  order  of reference,  &c,, proceeds, — “Ido 
award  that  the  plaint'»T  had  coodcansoof  action  against 
the  defendant,  and  that  the  plaiutilT  is  entitled  to  recover 
against  the  defendant  in  respect  of  the  said  action,  and  all 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  said  parties  brought  before 
me,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  228L  143.  3d.  paid  into 
Court,  the  sum  of  H6f.  8b.,  which  additional  sum  I award 
and  direct  shall  be  forthwith  paid  by  tho  defendant  to  the 
plaintiir.  And  I do  further  award  that  the  deftndaiit 
shall  bear  and  pay  his  own  costa  of  the  said  reference,  and 
that  he  shall  also  pay  the  costs  of  the  plaintilT  of  the  said 
reference.  And  1 do  further  award  that  my  costs  of  the 
said  reference  and  of  this  my  award  shall  be  borne  and  paid 
by  the  defendant." 


THE  IMPROYED  APPROACH  j 

TO  THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  FROM  ' 
BLACKFRIAR?.  * 

The  widening  of  the  roadway  at  New  Bridge.  I 
street,  Blackfriars,  leading  on  to  the  Thames  Em-  ' 
bankment,  being  a continuation  of  the  line  of 
frontage  of  tho  new  Royal  Hotel  to  the  corner 
of  William-street,  has  just  been  completed,  and 
is  intended  to  bo  thrown  open  for  traffic  next 
week.  By  tho  improvement  the  extreme  width 
of  the  roadway  between  the  south-west  aide  of 
the  hotel  frontage  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  Station  has  been 
increased  to  90  ft.,  with  a similar  width  on  the 
side  between  the  hotel  and  the  approach  to 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  an  addition  has  like- 
wise been  made  to  the  width  of  the  thorough- 
fare  between  the  Embankment  and  Queen 
Victoria-street.  The  addiioual  space  thrown 
into  the  roadway  at  its  widest  part  is  about 
-40  ft.  The  new  footpath  between  the  hotel  and 
the  corner  of  William-street,  New  Bridge-street, 
at  the  north-east  boundary  of  the  widened 
thoroughfare,  is  carried  on  seventeen  strong 
brick  arches.  Mr.  Webster  has  executed  the 
contract.  It  is  stated  that  additional  crossing 
refuges  are  to  be  erected,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  width  and  area  of  the  enlarged  thorough- 
fare, The  triangular  piece  of  land  adjoining  the 
hotel,  and  extending  to  William-street,  has  been 
for  some  time  announced  as  for  sale  on  building 
leases,  but  within  the  last  few  days  this  an- 
nouncement  has  been  removed,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  site  has  been  secured  for  the  erection 
of  insurance-office  buildings. 


ST.  JOHN’S,  NEWFOUNDLAND,  AND  THE 
CATHEDRAL. 

We  had  been  steaming  all  day  along  a rugged 
barren  shore  in  the  teeth  of  a piercing  wind,  but 
night  fell  before  the  light  from  the  hill-top 
showed  us  we  were  nearing  St.  John’s. 

A massive  front  of  black  shadow  towering  to 
the  sky  stretched  before  us,  the  waves  dashing 
angrily  up  the  furrowed  cavities  of  the  cliffs, 
and  we  wondered  where  the  gate  could  be  throngh 
this  gloomy  barrier.  A narrow  defile,  however, 
soon  appeared  to  view,  through  which  we  care- 
fully threaded  our  way;  for  even  this  was  studded 
with  sunken  rocks,  and  the  lights  of  a city 
resting  on  a hill-side  burst  upon  ns. 

The  hills  surrounding  St.  John’s  are  so  high, 
and  the  harbour  is  so  small,  that  although  it  waa 
almost  blowing  a gale  outside,  the  water  inaido 
was  as  calm  as  a mill-pond,  and  the  beams 
reflected  from  a thousand  lights  serpentined 
sluggishly  in  the  watery  mirror. 

By  day  the  appearance  of  St.  John’s  is  not  so 
theatrical.  Its  natural  beauties,  indeed,  are 
equalled  by  few  cities,  but,  like  many  colonial 
towns,  man  has  not  done  much  to  assist  nature. 
Art  is  almost  unknown,  and,  like  many  another 
place  in  British  North  America,  it  is  considered 
only  as  a depGb  for  making  money,  not  for 
spending  it;  for,  as  soon  as  a man  becomes 
wealthy,  and  has  travelled  sufficiently  to  give 
him  good  taste,  he  leaves  for  a more  civilised 
Jiome. 

As  may  be  expected,  then,  the  ordinary  build- 
ings of  St.  John  are  commonplace  structures  in 
the  extreme,  of  stone,  briok,  or  wood,  and  with 
a lamentable  absence  in  the  latter  of  that  most 
essential  element  with  them, — paint ; while 
their  public  buildings,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
distinguished  by  glaring  evidences  of  bad  taste, 
and  an  apparent  waste  of  money  without  any 
return  for  it. 

The  moat  notable  exception  is  the  cathedral, 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  which,  with  its  old  weather- 
beaten and  stained  appearance,  its  unfinished 
condition,  its  damaged  transept  footings,  its  de- 
cayed stones  and  defaced  mouldings,  rendered 
almost  undecipherable  by  frost  and  snow  and 
salt-sea  fog,  seemed  almost  like  an  old  friend  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  built  by  master-hands  of 
a country  that  knew  not  America,  and  left  here 
friendless  and  forgotten,  with  no  tie  of  relation, 
ship  or  of  kin  to  the  dwellings  and  churches 
around  it. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  from  an 
inspection  of  most  of  the  religious  strnctures  in 
North  America,  both  in  tbo  United  States  and  in 
j Canada,  there  is  not  one  which  so  nearly  ap- 
I proaches  the  time-honoured  Mediasval  cathedrals 
I in  its  noble  proportions,  its  massive  simplicity, 

' its  gloomy  grandeur,  its  correctness  of  detail, 

J and  its  splendid  workmanship  as  this  fragment 
of  a cathedral  in  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 

The  cathedral,  as  it  stands,  is  scarcely  more 
than  half  built,  for  the  transepts,  central  tower, 
and  chancel,  exist  only  on  paper.  There  is  a 
talk  now  among  the  monojed  men  of  finishing  tho 
transepts  and  tower,  and  leave  the  chancel.  We 
hope,  however,  that  enough  funds  will  be  raised 
to  finish  the  whole,  so  that  the  design  of  its 
eminent  anthor  may  be  seen  in  its  entirety, — a 
design  so  noble  in  its  grand  proportions,  its 
massive  majesty,  its  simple  yet  effective  orna- 
mentation, its  varied  yet  harmonious  detail,  and 
so  free  from  the  garishuess  and  meretricioue 
ornamentation  of  so  many  of  our  modern  ecclesi- 
aatical  edifices,  that  we  are  of  opinion,  from  an 
examination  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s  late  designs, 
that  even  be  would  do  well  to  study  it  anew,  and 
commence  therefrom  afresh. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  And.  Df.war. 


A Picture^for  Bradford  Towa-lial].— 
Mr.  Angus  Holden  has  presented  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Bradford  Mr.  E.  T.  Parris’s  painting 
of  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria. 


PURE  WATER. 


You  have  in  your  pages  often  recurred  to  tho 
subject  of  the  polluted  water-supply  of  towns, — • 
bat  I think  hardly  suffic.  ient  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  universality  of  the  evil;  for  in- 
stance, I believe  hardly  a town  or  a village  could 
be  shownin  which,  on  examination,  cases  of  water- 
pollution  to  a dangerous  extent  would  rot  be 
found  to  exist. 

I will  give  two  examples  : — 

1.  The  large  school  (now  I believe  discon- 
tinued) at  which  I was  educated  was  situated 
just  below  a large  grave-yard,  the  pump  being 
about  thirty  yards  from  its  lower  boundary. 

2.  At  a frequented  bathing.place  is  a row  of 
four  small  lodging-houses,  the  four  court-yards  of 
which  altogether  occupy  less  than  400  square 
yards,  into  which  apace  are  crowded  all  th& 
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oesppools  into  which  the  whole  of  the  drainage 
of  the  four  hoasea  is  discharged,  and  the  pump 
ia  placed  in  the  midst.  The  soil  is  remarkably 
poroQS.  P.  P.  C. 


THE  WOHD  "RINK.” 

Stii, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  " B.  W.,’ 
the  word  "rink”  ia  of  Scottish  derivation,  and 
instead  of  aignifying  "ring,”  ia  a near  approach 
to  " ground.”  In  fact,  it  is  a apecial  term  to 
denote  a place  where  people  may  skate  on  some 
other  substance  than  ice.  Hence,  it  ia  not  wrong, 
nor  is  the  use  of  it  a vulgar  habit. 

If  " B.  W.”  had  exercised  bia  individnal 
"common  sense”  ho  would  have  recognised 
that  the  primary  use  of  this  word  would  be  to 
signify  sound  as  tho  " ring”  or  " rink  ” of  the 
skates  j its  secondary  use  referring  to  place. 

Proprietor. 


Sir,— Isn’t  a ri»j  supposed  to  bo  round, 

Or  in  otber  sense  isn't  it  a quality  of  soio;J.' 
Neither  being  a sine  qua  non  for  skating, — I tbiuk 
tVe  shall  not  be  wrong  if  we  stick  to  riiik. 

J.  ir.  K. 


Sir, — The  term  " rink  ” ispeculiarly  Scottish, 
and  properly  denotes  the  portion  of  ice  ocenpied 
by  a party  engaged  in  the  roaring  northern  play 
of  " curling.”  In  modern  times  the  term  has 
come  to  be  employed  to  denote  any  frozen  sur- 
face on  which  a game  is  played  and  exercise 
indulged  in.  C.  B. 


Sir, — Pray  allow  me  to  record  my  agreement 
with  your  correspondent  "B.  W.”  in  bis  con- 
demnation of  tho  word  " rink.”  If  it  has  any 
meaning  in  any  country  it  has  none  in  England. 

There  is  another  word  which  has  been  fre- 
quently misapplied.  Why  should  a cattle-market 
be  called  a Smithfield  ? If  once  upon  a time  a 
cattle  market  was  held  upon  Smitbfield,  in 
London,  should  a new  cattle-market  in  the 
country  be  called  a " Smithfield  ” ? C.  S. 


TADCASTER  CHURCH. 

Sir,— I would  not  willingly  incrensc  the  indignation  and 
horror  of  your  correspondent,  ■' J.  G.,”  but  the  naeliin- 
eholy  fact  ia  the  church  has  been  taken  down,  and  is  partly 
built  up  again  ; and  wc  hope  that,  under  the  skilful  and 
energetic  management  of  our  contractors,  Messrs. 
Pearson,  of  Leeds,  we  shall  bare  a renewed  and  comfort- 
able church  to  worship  in,  by  Christmas  neit  year. 
'•  J.  G.’a"  agonised  appeal,  therefore,  ia  now  useless  ; and, 
what  is  more,  it  woul.l  hare  been  equally  unavailing  it, 
like  similar  appeals,  it  had  reached  us  months  ago. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  no  doubt  perfectly  right  in 
pronouncing  tho  church  capable  of  restoration.  Others 
bad  tho  same  opinion,  but  the  parishioners  generally,  who 
had  experienced  the  discomfort  attaching  to  tho  lowness 
of  its  situation,  in  the  bottom  of  an  almost  basin-shaped 
churchyard,  close  to  the  river  Wharfe,  were  surely  better 
able  to  judge  of  what  was  moat  desirable,  than  any  pro- 
fessional gentleman,  after  n mere  fewhours’  acquaintance 
with  tho  spot.  Nearly  all  who  had  examined  the  church 

E roved  to  be  wrong  as  to  the  state  of  the  roof.  I do  not 
now  who  the  local  builder  may  be  to  whom  “ j.  G." 
refers,  neither  does  it  matter.  The  fact  was  that  the 
timbers  were  terribly  decayed,  and  no  sooner  did  the 
workmen  begin  to  touch  the  chancel-roof  than  it  fell 
down  bodily  with  a crash,  though  happily  without  accident 
to  any  person. 

Tho  north  walls,  though  out  of  line  both  horizcutally 
and  perpendicularly,  were  found  to  be  extremely  strong, 
but  the  oasteru  and  southern  walls  required  to  betaken 
down,  under  any  circomstances  ; and,  in  short,  nearly  as 
much  new  work  must  have  been  introduced  bad  the  church 
been  merely  repaired,  ns  will  uow  be  tho  case  in  the  actual 
mode  of  dealing  with  it.  Even  now  it  will  be  as  much  as 
possible  the  old  church,  but  raised  o ft.  higher  out  of  the 
hollow,  admitting  of  veutUation  beneath  the  Qoor  and  a 
system  of  hot-air  warming  besides,— two  things  from  tho 
absence  of  which  the  congregation  have  aulFered  sadly. 

This  thorough  restoration  and  improvement  would  have 
been  carried  out  sixteen  years  ago,  costing  a third  less 
than  it  will  now  do,  had  it  not  been  for  two  opposers, 
whose  consent  was  iudispensabic,  and  we  might  have  had, 
all  this  time,  the  enjoyment  of  a commodious  and  com- 
fortable church.  Since  then  the  subject  has  been 
breached  again  and  again.  Why  did  not  tho  archajo- 
legist^,  whose  minds  were  so  tortured  by  the  probable 
fate  of  our  ancient  and  beautiful  church,  rush  in  at  once, 
and  at  their  own  expense  take  the  matter  out  of  our 
barbarous  hands  ? Why  wait  till  the  sacrilegious  deed  was 
begun,  and  then  content  themselves  with  “ braw  words  ” of 
remonstrance,  protest,  and  appeal?  But  I believe  that, 
when  they  see  the  new-old  church  lifted  out  of  the  mire, 
and  proudly  defying  the  waters  at  its  feet,  they  will  forgive 
us  the  crime  wo  have  committed  as  freely  as  we  forgive 
them  their  well-meaut  efforts  to  prevent  it. 

A PARISHIOJfEB. 


STAMPS  ON  CONTRACT  PLANS  AND 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

Sin,— I for  one  beg  to  thank  yon  for  year  inquiry  and 
iii''urmatioa  upon  the  above  subject,  having  heard  many 
different  legal  arguments  upon  it. 

There  is  yet  another  point  that  so  frequently  springs  up 
in  connexion  with  small  contracts  that  I shall  'be  glad  of 
ml  opinion  upon,  namely  : — When  a contractor  semis  in 
a tender  for  works  according  to  plans  and  specilieations, 
md  receives  a reply  staling  that  his  tender  is  accepted, 
whose  duty  is  it  to  see  that  a proper  agreement  is, 


drawn  up,  and  that,  together  with  other  papers,  stamped  ? 
Is  it  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  or  contrsetor,  or  both  ? 
And  if  the  proprietor  or  his  architect  omit  to  have  it 
done,  i.s  (he  contractor  precluded  from  suing  for  any 
balance  due  according  to  the  amount  for  which  he 
tendered  because  no  stamped  agreement  has  been  drawn 
up,  neither  have  any  other  papers  including  the  tender 
been  stamped  ? Such  is  the  opinion  of  a solicitor  in  this 
locality  (unless  the  contractor  is  prepared  to  pay  the 
penalties).  Would  not  the  proprietor  be  the  responsible 
party  for  the  penalties,  being  tho  custodian  of  the  papers, 
should  he  wish  to  produce  them  as  evidence  in  court  ? I 
am  aware  the  papers  could  not  be  pnt  in  as  evidence 
unless  stamped.  That  being  the  case,  would  uot  an  offer 
made  by  a contractor  to  do  certain  works  at  a price 
staled,  but  which  proprietor  did  not  care  to  have  made 
an  agreement,  be  looked  upon  as  an  arrangement  upon 
good  faith,  and  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  arising  the 
only  and  proper  course  then  left  would  be  to  have  the 
works  measured  and  valued?  I may  mention  that  the 
particular  case  referred  to  was,  in  conaeqnenee  of  the 
danger  of  penalties,  referred  to  an  architect.  I would  also 
ask  shoulU  not  all  papers  be  stamped  that  are  submitted 
for  reference,  the  same  as  requireS  by  County  Courts  ? 

An  AltCHITKCT  AND  SVSVEYOB. 


THE  EAST  WINDOW  OF  CARLISLE 
CATHEDRAL. 

At  the  wictor  meeting  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  Arclimological  Society,  held 
at  Carlisle  on  the  S)th  nib.,  ilr.  R.  S.  Ferguson 
read  a paper  on  tho  old  glass  in  the  east  window 
of  tho  cathedral.  After  pointing  ont  bow  inade- 
quately the  east  window  has  been  treated  by  the 
numerous  writers  [of  tractates  dealing  with  the 
cathedral,  who  have,  with  one  exception,  so  far 
overlooked  the  ancient  glass  in  the  opper  part 
of  the  window  as  to  conclude  that  Scriptural 
subjects  were  represented,  he  stated  that,  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  old  glass  represents  one 
connected  subject.  It  ia  what  is  technically  called 
“A  Doom,”  depicting  onr  Lord  sitting  in  judg- 
ment, tho  procession  of  the  blessed  to  the  palace 
of  Heaven,  and  the  place  of  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  The  tracery  of  the  window  is  g-  nerally 
considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  designs  of 
window  tracery  in  existence,  and  is  composed  of 
portions  of  no  fewer  than  263  circles,  and  con- 
tains thirteen  qnatrefoils, — namely,  four  just 
above  the  alternate  mullions,  and  nine  others. 
The  great  cast  window  of  York  Minster  contains 
only  four  qaatrefoils,  the  rest  of  the  tracery 
being  composed  entirely  of  trefoils.  The  cathe- 
dral window  has  eight  mnllions,  after  describing 
the  peculiarities  of  which,  Mr.  Ferguson  noted 
tho  curious  fact  that  the  stonework  of  the  window 
remained  unfinished  for  nearly  400  years  from 
the  time  of  its  erection.  After  the  burning  of 
the  cathedial  in  1292  funds  to  rebuild  it  were 
difficult  of  acquirement ; thus  the  work  pro- 
gressed slowly,  and  stopped  when  tho  money 
failed. 


OHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Nottingham. — St.  Mark’s  Church,  Nottingham, 
was  reopened  on  the  8th  ult.,  after  restoration 
and  enlargement.  A new  chancel  has  been 
added,  with  organ-chamber  and  vestry,  the  organ 
being  removed  from  its  former  position  in  the 
west  gallery.  The  new  chancel  is  floored  with 
Minton’s  tiles,  and  some  simple  stained  glass 
has  been  promised  for  tho  east  window.  The 
church  is  heated  by  hot  water,  the  seats  through- 
out have  been  made  more  convenient,  the  gallery 
front  lowered,  and  tho  method  of  lighting 
entirely  altered.  The  cost  will  be  about  1,G00I. 
The  work  baa  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Marriott,  Wartnaby,  & Scott,  builders,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  Arthur  Heazell,  architect. 

Slough. — It  is  proposed  to  add  to  Slough  parish 
church  a chancel,  aisles,  and  large  transepts, 
with  vestry-room.  The  present  buildings  will 
be  reseated  and  serve  as  a nave,  until  such  time 
as  it  may  bo  possible  to  build  a new  nave  to 
harmonise  with  the  portion  that  is  now  to  bo 
added.  By  these  means  seats  will  be  provided 
for  1,000  people.  The  plans  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  JohnOldrid  Scott,  who  estimates  the  coat 
of  the  whole  at  about  8,0001. 

Nettesicell. — Netteswell  Church,  which  liad 
fallen  into  a very  dilapidatf  d condition,  has  been 
substantially  restored,  and  a new  veatry  added. 
The  plastering  has  been  removed  from  the  out- 
aide  walls,  and  the  flint  tvork  repointed.  The 
old  stonework  to  the  windows  and  doorways  has 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  only  restored 
where  absolutely  necessary.  The  roofs  have 
been  all  stripped  and  repaired,  but  that  over  the 
chancel  is  entirely  new.  The  bell-turret  ia  now, 
and  is  covered  with  oak  shingles.  The  south 
porch  has  been  rebuilt,  some  of  the  old  timbers 
being  replaced  in  their  original  positions.  A 
new  fioir  has  been  laid  in  the  chancel  with 
. Godwiu’d  encaustic  tiles  j and  Peake’s  Stafford- 


shire quarries  are  used  for  the  pavements  in  tho 
nave,  vestry,  and  porch.  The  windows  have 
been  reglazed  with  cathedral  glass,  and  frag- 
meats  of  the  old  stained  glass  have  been  re- 
loaded and  refixed.  New  oak  benches  are 
provided  for  the  nave  j the  chancel  fittings  are 
also  new,  and  of  the  same  material.  The  pulpit 
is  of  stone.  Porritt’s  air-warming  stove  is 
adopted  for  heating.  Throughout  the  work 
care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  existing 
features  of  the  building.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
F.  Chancellor,  and  the  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Buntingford,  at  a cost  of 
about  900h 

Newcaslle-on-Ttjne. — For  the  first  time  since 
the  work  of  restoring  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
was  commenced,  divine  service  was  held  in  the 
nave  and  transepts  on  the  28th  Nov.  The  chancel 
and  aisles  remain  yet  to  be  finished,  but  these 
will  not  occupy  more  than  another  year.  The 
work  of  renovation  commenced  under  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A.,  in  June,  1873,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
labour  have  now  been  got  through.  When  fully 
completed,  the  architect  himself  avers  that  it  will 
rank  among  the  largest  and  noblest  of  our  parish 
churches,  amply  repaying  all  the  expenditure 
lavished  upon  it.  The  church  when  wholly 
restored  will  not  be  divided  into  two  parts;  it  is 
intended  that  it  shall  be  thrown  open  from  end 
to  end.  In  addition  to  sitting  accommodation  in 
tho  nave  and  transepts,  there  will  be  sittings  in 
the  chancel  as  heretofore.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  Stettin  oak  benches  (supplied  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley),  carved  at  the  ends,  and 
adequate  to  seat  600  persona;  and  in  the  tran- 
septs temporary  sittings  have  been  fixed  for 
another  GOO,  so  that,  upon  the  completion  of  tho 
chanool,  2,000  persons  will  be  able  to  be  accom- 
modated  with  seats.  With  regard  to  the  cost  ic 
may  be  stated  that  11,0001.  have  been  already  laid 
out,  and  at  least  another  6,0001.  are  wanted  to 
complete  tho  work.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  gross  expenditure  will  reach  20,0001., 
as  a new  organ  and  other  additions  will  pro- 
bably be  necessary.  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  of 
Newcastle,  has  had  charge  of  the  workmanship, 
while  the  clerk  of  the  works  has  been  Mr.  James 
Yeoman. 

Poplar. — Tho  new  chancel  of  St.  Matthias’s 
Church,  Poplar,  was  consecrated  on  the  21sb  ult. 
In  1866  a new  district,  with  a population  of 
4,500,  was  formed  in  Poplar,  and  tho  old  East 
India  Chapel  (built  in  165-4)  was  repaired, 
altered,  and  enlarged,  so  as  to  servo  as  the 
district  ohuioh.  On  account  of  the  continued 
growth  of  the  congregation  it  was  last  year 
found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  church  by  the 
addition  of  a chancel,  by  which  means  150  extra 
seats  are  obtained,  making  the  total  number  of 
sittings  970.  The  new  chancel  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  J.  Kemp  Coleman,  builder,  of  High- 
street,  Poplar,  from  plana  by  Mr.  K.  Evans 
Cronk,  architect,  Cockspur-streeb. 

Corringham. — Corringham  Church,  near  Rom- 
ford, has  been  re-opened,  after  repairs.  The  roof 
of  the  north  aisle  has  been  entirely  renewed, 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  of  match-boarding. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gregory,  builder,  of  Ciapham  Junction,  in 
accordance  with  designs  by  Mr.  W.  White, 
F.S.A. 

Twichenhaid. — The  new  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
Twickenham,  was  consecrated  on  December  1st. 
Tho  first  stone  was  laid  on  September  28th, 
1874,  by  the  Princess  Mary  Adelaide  (Duchess  of 
Teck).  The  work  was  delayed  until  the  spring, 
when  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  contractor,  under  tho 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson, 
of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  the  architects,  com- 
menced operations.  That  part  of  the  church 
which  is  erected  consists  of  a nave  and  two 
aisles,  with  a temporary  oast-end  wall.  The 
building  is  of  white  brick,  with  an  external  face 
of  Kentish  rag  stone,  lined  with  Sufiblk  bricks, 
and  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  Sittings  are 
provided  for  500  people. 


A Fine  Pollard  Oak. — One  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  pollard  oak  ever  grown  in  England 
was  sold  the  other  day  in  Liverpool.  Its  trunk 
was  14  ft.  in  length  and  21  ft.  in  circumference  ; 
its  actual  weight,  inclnsive  of  the  root,  being 
thirteen  tons.  This  tree,  which  was  grown  near 
Chipping  Norton,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  to  bo  used 
for  furniture.  It  was  opened  at  the  Brunswick 
Saw  Mills,  Liverpool, and  presenteda  rich  brown 
appearance,  resembling  in  every  respect  tortoise- 
shell, and  being  perfectly  free  from  shake.  The 
tree  is  calculated  to  produce  70,000  ft.  of  veneers, 
their  value  being  estimated  at  500  guineas. 
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INUNDATIONS,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF 
PREVENTION.* 

CAUSES. 

At  the  leasii  ten  different  causes,  direct  or 
indirect,  and  aotins;  iiidividaully  or  collectively 
according  to  the  locality,  have  to  be  provided 
against  aa  regards  their  results. 

1.  Heavy  and  contimied  Rains  in  the  River  Basin, 
geno'dlly  the  upper  Portions. — This  is  a common 
and  obvious  causo  of  inundation.  All  the  great 
inundations  on  record  Lave  been  preceded  by 
three  or  four  days’  continuous  rain.  This  fact 
shows  how  large  is  the  area  over  which  at- 
inoBpberio  condensation  takes  place,  supplying 
clouds,  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
and  sufficient  in  extent  to  cover  the  menaced 
basin  uninterruptedly  for  several  days. 

2.  Falls  of  Snow. — A common  and  immediate 
cause  of  freshets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  moun- 
tain  ranges  or  snow-clad  pooka. 

3.  Shnultaiicous  Concurrence  of  Freshets  fl•o^n 
several  AJjiuents. — This  is  a soarco  of  great 
danger,  more  so  than  the  other  two  causes  just 
specified,  as  these  are  of  more  common  occur- 
rence, and  consequently  the  bed  of  the  stream 
is  better  prepared  for  them. 

4.  Impmneabilify  of  the  Stream’s  B.d.— A not 
unimportant  cause. 

5.  Declivity  of  Surface  about  the  upper  Portion 
of  the  Stream. — Ruin,  however  coutiuuous,  falling 
on  a plain,  works  its  way  slowly  to  the  lines  of 
water-course,  distributing  its  power,  so  to  speak, 
over  the  whole  surface.  Falling  upon  steep 
slopes,  like  the  watersheds  of  the  Pyrenetp,  the 
Ilaute-Loire,  (to.,  it  produces  au  immediate 
torrent-like  rush  of  the  water  to  the  lower  levels, 
resulting  in  a moro  or  less  inetantauoous  inun- 
dation of  the  pluiu. 

6.  Encroachment  of  Riveyme  Constructions  and 
of  the  Banhs  upon  the  Sireams. — This  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes,  and  requires  most  considera- 
tion. In  nearly  all  towns  and  cities  the  confine- 
ment of  the  stream  resulting  from  the  erection 
of  wharfs  and  quays  is  a source  of  danger, 
which  can  only  be  averted  by  the  construction 
outside  the  town  of  channels  fur  diverting  some 
of  the  wa^er. 

7.  InsvficiontWater.umj,andinadpquateHeiQht 
of  Bridycs.—Sorr.o  bridges,  old-fashioned  stone 
bridges  moro  especially,  are  veritable  dams. 
Tbcir  powers  of  resistance  are  oftentimes  very 
remarkable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  bridge  at 
Toulouse.  But  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  current 
so  produced  is  a palpable  source  of  danger. 
Stone  bridges  xviih  small  nrc7t»s  should  be 
proscribed  in  such  situations.  The  most  suit, 
able  erections  are  wrought  or  cast-iron  bridges 
of  the  largest  span  practicable. 

8.  Sharp  Bends  in  the  Stream.—These  often 
prodnee  dangerous  rises  of  the  w’liter.  The  com. 
paratively  still  water  above  the  elbow  acts  as  a 
sort  of  dam  to  a rush  of  descending  water, 
causing  it  frequently  to  rise  many  feet  above  the 
surface  level  of  the  stream. 

9.  Friction  of  the  Water  against  the  Bed  and 
Sides. — Some  streams  have  smooth  beds  offering 
no  impediments  to  tho  transit  of  tho  water; 
others  aro  cuenmbered  with  rocks,  stones,  water- 
plants,  (fee.,  which  reduce  tiic  sectional  area  of 
the  stream,  leaving  only  a narrow  tortuous  cliacnci 
for  the  water.  Tbis  retardation  of  the  water  may 
cause  certain  portions  of  the  stream  to  overflow 
the  banks  ; on  the  other  hand,  it  may  prevent 
tho  water  accumulating  with  dangerous  rapidity 
further  down  stream. 

10.  Destruction  of  Timl.r.— This  hasoften  been 
regarded  as  tho  prominent  cause  of  modern 
inundations.  No  doubt,  trees  and  herbage 
prevent  the  raiu-water  finding  its  way  to  tho 
water.courses  as  rapidly  and  directly’ as  it  would 
over  bare  ground.  Bub  history  shows  us,  too, 
that  in  tho  days  of  tho  Romans,  many  parts  of 
the  country  then  clothed  with  forests,  notably 
Gaul  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  were  visited  with 
inundations  as  formidable  as  those  of  recent 
date.  It  is  not  meant  here  to  deny  the  utility 
of  re-wooding,  but  simply  to  point  out  that  it  is 
not  the  unique  aud  unfailing  specific  that  it 
sometimes  has  been  represented. 

2IEANS  OF  PREVENTION. 

Having  enumerated  the  principal  causes,  it 
now  remains  to  pass  in  review  the  sevei'al  means 
of  preventing  inundations  hitherto  adopted  or 
proposed. 

1.  Longitudinal  FmbaJikments. — This  method, 
the  simplest  of  all,  has  been  in  use  from  time 


♦ By  M.  Oppermftnn : translated  from  the  Teehnologisle. 
October,  1875. 


immemorial  as  a preventive  of  inundations.  Un- 
fortunately, as  a rule  each  proprietor  has  thought 
bub  of  bis  own  safety,  irrespective  of  that  of  his 
neighbours ; riverine  proprietors,  too,  are  loth  to 
spare  the  smallest  scrap  of  their  ground  for  the 
general  weal,  or  to  renounce  any  of  their  rights 
over  such  portions  of  the  foreshore  ns  may  be 
cultivated  or  built  upon  in  the  interval  between 
the  recurrence  of  two  jrcat  inundations.  The  re- 
sult is  that  almost  everywhere  the  embankments 
and  wharfages  are  too  close  together,  and  trench 
far  too  much  upon  the  lesser  bed  of  tho  stream. 
Hence  it  follows  that  embankments,  in  plaoo  of 
being  a remedy  against,  aro  actually  a source  of 
danger,  which  explains  the  virulence  of  tlie  op- 
ponents of  the  system  of  embanking,  who  have 
not  troubled  themselves  to  inquire  whether 
the  principle  has  been  rightly  or  wrongly  applied 
in  each  cose.  Ibis  therefore  necessary  to  raise  tho 
height  of  the  embankments  from  year  to  year, 
80  that  in  old  towns,  the  present  level  of  the 
quays  and  roadways  is  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  above  that 
of  the  Roman  remains  or  even  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenthcentury  constructions,  owing  to  thesuc- 
oessive  increments  of  height  rendered  necessary 
by  the  continual  rise  in  the  bed  and  level  of  the 
stream.  Aud  not  only  does  this  narrowing  of  the 
stream  by  embanking  raise  the  level  of  the  water, 
but  by  obeokiog  the  current  in  parts  it  encourages 
the  deposit  of  silt  aud  gravel,  which,  in  their 
turn,  get  carried  down  to  the  narrowest  parts. 
The  further  we  get  down  stream  the  more  surely 
these  deposits  aro  found.  These  natural  coiise. 
queiicea  of  misplaced  and  encroaching  embank- 
tnents  have  led  to  the  superficial  conclusion  that 
in  the  long  run  the  water  always  surmounts  tho 
embankment,  and  that  the  latter  is,  at  the  beat, 
but  a costly  palliative.  This  is  going  too  far. 
Embankments  should  be  used;  but  they  should 
be  sufficiently  far  apart  to  leave  a major  hod  for 
the  river  between  them,  of  dimensions  sufficient 
to  admit  of  the  flow  of  a determinate  volume  of 
water  moving  with  greater  cr  less  velocity.  Fur 
ages  Lombardy  has  been  saved  from  inundations 
by  longitudinal  embankments.  In  every  case,  .a 
sufficient  width  baa  been  left  between  the  opposing 
embankments,  and  they  have  never  failed  of 
their  object. 

The  Po,  a much  less  dangerons  stream  than 
the  Loire,  has  a major  bed  of  to  3 English 
miles  wide,  and  some  of  its  Alpine  affluents  have 
widths  of  GOO  yards  to  900  yards  between  their 
embankments;  the  SeBia,5l0yards;  the  Trebbia, 
550  yards;  and  the  Taro  and  Eiiza,  900  yards. 

2.  Transverse  Embanhnents. — These  should 
be  combined  with  the  foregoing,  so  as  to  form 
reservoirs  of  suitable  capacity  aloug  tho  course 
of  tho  stream  in  which  tlie  flood  waters  may  be 
received  and  slowly  discharged.  The  positions 
of  these  basins  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
configuration  of  the  ground.  Tho  land  so  en- 
closed ueed  not  lie  idle.  The  silt  left  by  the 
water  is  a good  fertiliser,  and  tho  ground  will 
only  be  submerged  afe  intervals  moro  or  less 
distant. 

3.  Self-acting  Dams. — Bat  besides  longi- * 
tudinal  aud  transverse  embankments  to  keep  the 
waters  within  certain  bounds  aud  to  moderate 
the  rate  of  flow,  it  is  also  necessary  in  dealing 
with  large  volumes  of  water  to  have  means  of  con- 
trolling the  level  at  will.  For  this  purpose  it 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  an  economical 
system  of  self-acting  dams  by  which  the  level 
of  tho  water  may  be  raised  or  lowered  as  re- 
quired. 

^•1.  Organisation  of  a System  of  Telegraphic 
TFarnDi-gs  along  the  Valleys  of  the  jjriucipaZ 
Streams  in  Times  of  Flood, 

5.  Widening  of  Bridges  ; Setting  bach  of 
Wharfages. 

6.  Huiwafioa  of  Supplementary  Channels, 

7.  Preservation  of  Bends  and  Hollows. — One 
of  tho  commonest  faults  in  what  is  called  the 
“ improvement  ” of  streams  is  the  wish  to 
shorten  the  distance  from  point  to  point  by  sub- 
stituting straight  cuts  for  the  siuuositiea  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  geological 
and  topographical  features  of  the  ground.  A 
fundamental  rule  of  hydrology  is  that  in  works 
of  this  kind  the  proper  equilibrium  must  always 
be  maintained  between  the  weight  of  water,  its 
velocity,  and  the  friction  it  exerts  against  the 
wet  surface  of  its  bed. 

8.  Building  in  Piles  or  Arches. — This  natural 
method  of  protection  may  be  employed  for 
erections  of  all  kinds  on  land  subject  to  occa- 
sional or  periodical  inundations. 

9.  Dredging  is  generally  carried  out  upon  too 
limited  a scale  to  be  of  much  utility.  Ic  may 
prove  useful  in  removing  local  obstacles,  and  so 
■ preventing  partial  inundations. 


110.  Planting. — Although,  as  before  remarked, 
it  is  not  a radical  and  direct  remedy  for  inunda- 
tions and  the  evils  thence  resulting,  it  is  never- 
theless of  great  utility  both  in  a hydrological 
and  au  agricultural  point  of  view.  Turfing  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  with  terraced  slopes,  on 
the  plan  described  by  Polonceau,  is  always  to  be 
recommendtd. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Act  of  1871  authorised 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  provide 
hydrants  in  connexion  with  the  Water  Com- 
panies’ pipes  for  tho  supply  of  water  in  case  of 
fire. 

The  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Templo 
have  taken  the  first  step  in  this  direction,  aud, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  their  surveyor,  Mr. 
Arthur  Cates,  they  have  laid  down  throughout 
their  extensive  property  a new  series  of  water 
mains,  with  a complete  system  of  hydrants,  from 
which  every  portion  of  their  buildings  can  be 
effectually  commanded, — the  object  to  be 
attained  being  to  secure  the  power  of  effectually 
attacking  any  fire  immediately  on  its  outbreak, 
without  waiting  for  the  attendance  of  the  fire 
brigade.  Of  course,  a constant  supply  of 
water  with  a sufficient  pressure  is  essential, 
and  in  this  instance  the  mains  are  connected  with 
those  of  tho  New  River  Company  in  Fleet- 
street  and  Wbitefriars,  and  the  arraugemeuts 
have  been  made  in  concert  with  that  company, 
who  now  give  a constant  supply  under 
pressure. 

On  the  21st  uU.  tho  works  were  tested  with 
highly  satisfactory  results,  the  hose  being  fi.xed 
to  the  hydrants  or  stand-posts  by  the  Society’s 
own  servants,  powerful  jets  of  water,  which  were 
thrown  over  the  highest  buildings,  being  at  ouco 
obtained,  thereaolt  showing  that  in  case  of  out- 
break of  fire  it  could  be  at  once  attacked  by  tho 
officials  resident  upon  the  spot,  and  with  such 
force  of  water  as  probably  to  ensure  success. 

Tho  mains  and  hydrants  were  fixed  by  Messrs. 
Beard,  Dent,  & Hellyer,  of  Newcastle-street, 
Strand,  and  the  Benchers  of  the  Inn  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  been  the  first  to  apply  the 
wise  provision  of  the  Legislature,  aud  thiua 
furnishing  means  of  protection  from  fire  which 
should  exist  in  every  street  of  the  metropolis. 


WHO’S  IN  FAULT,  BUIHDER  OR  PARISH 
SURVEYOR? 

Sir, — Knowing  your  willingness  to  expose  or  remove  all 
inconvenience  to  tbe  travelling  public.  I beg  to  call  your 
ultention  to  certain  buildings  iu  Chspel-street,  Edgware- 
road,  where  the  builder  has  occupied  threo-parts  of  tho 
pathway  with  his  hoiirding,  and  only  left  3 ft.  fur  tho 
thousati'-'B  of  passengers  passing  to  and  from  tho  railway, 
as  well  as  the  general  public.  Here,  without  any  rail  or 
motbonrd,  hundreds  of  passengers  are  compelled  to  walk 
in  the  muddy  road,  exposing  themselves  to  the  danger  of 
being  run  over  by  the  numerous  cabs  and  carts  passing 
all  day  long.  This  has  been  the  cise  for  many  weeks,  ani 
are  we  to  sull'er  from  this  gross  neglect  until  some  of  us  srw 
run  over  and  killed  ? As  I believe  it  is  against  tho  Uw,  I 
trust  you  will  be  pleased  to  expose  this. 

A WoEKixG  Man, 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ARCHITECTS  TO 
SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Mu.  J.  B.  Peakce,  of  Norwich,  has  been 
appointed  architect  to  the  Birmiughum  United 
District  School  Board,  and  also  to  Bramertun 
aud  Kirby  Bedon  Sch)ol  Board. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Powell,  of  Mecklenburgh-square,  has 
been  appointed  architect  to  the  Dartford  School 
Board. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Newchurch  School  Board, 
held  oa  the  16th  ult.,  at  Baoup,  the  secretary 
read  applications  from  the  following  for  the 
appointment  of  architect  to  the  School  Board  : — 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hargreaves,  of  llawtenstall ; Messrs. 
Maxwell  & Take,  Bury ; Mr.  Clifton  H.  Whitten- 
burg,  King-street,  Manchester;  Mr.  Harry 
Percival,  Newchurch ; Messrs.  Hitchou  (fe  Bell, 
Buruley  ; Messrs.  Andrew  Wilson,  Son,  & 
Aidwiuckle,  Loudon  ; and  Mr.  John  Sutcliffe, 
Bacup.  Mr.  Nichols  remarked  that  tbe  appH- 
cants  had  said  nothing  about  the  terms. — 
The  chairman  said  that  the  usual  charge  was 
5 per  cent. — Mr.  Nioholls  did  not  think  it 
was  so.  He  believed  that  some  architects  made 
it  a rule  to  charge  less  for  schools  than  for  other 
buildings. — Mr.  Howarth  asked  if  it  were 
advisable  to  limit  the  appointment  to  local 
applicants,  ns  had  been  suggested  ? — The  Chair- 
man thought  that  London  was  out  of  the 
question  on  account  of  the  distance.  — Mr. 
Howarth  thought  that  Mamchester  was  too  fax. — 
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Mr.  Perking  tboag'ht  their  local  men  were  likely 
to  give  most  attention,  to  the  work,  as  they 
would  be  on  tho  spot  constantly. — On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Howartb,  seconded  by  Mr.  Aitken, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  candidates  bo  reduced 
to  the  four  local  gentlemen. — The  candidates 
were  then  balloted  for,  and  Messrs.  Hitchon  & 
Bell  were  declared  to  have  been  duly  elected, 
tho  voting  being  as  follows  : — Messrs.  Hitchon 
ABoll,  5j  Mr.  Percival,  4. 


GREBNSTED  CHURCH. 

Sir, — This  ancient  wooden  edifice,  as  seen 
from  the  south,  and,  as  restored,  is  engraved  in 
the  Baildci-,  No.  318,  where  it  is  stated,  upon  the 
authority  of  Bade,  that,  formerly,  all  churches 
in  England  were  wooden,  and  that  at  York  and 
Salisbury  tho  earliest  churches  were  wooden. 
Now,  I believe  that  the  only  British  specimen  is 
at  Greensted,  near  Ongar,  in  Esses,  interesting 
by  reason  “ of  the  material  of  which  it  is  con- 
stracted,  from  its  undoubted  antiquity,  and  from 
tho  strong  evidence  that  exists  of  its  having 
been  originally  built  as  a place  for  the  reception 
of  the  corpse  of  St.  Edmnnd,  which,  on  its  return 
■from  London  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  A.D.  1013, 
was,  as  Lydgate,  a monk  of  that  monastery 
(St.  Edmund’s),  informs  ns,  conveyed  in  a cheat 
or  feretory.”  This  king  began  to  reign  in  East 
Anglia,  A.D.  855.  He  was  crowned  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Bury,  end  is  believed  to  have  been 
killed  in  battle,  A.D.  870.  Camden  states  (1603), 
■Greensted  Church  is  ” a very  uncommon  ancient 
buidins,” — and, — “ the  tradition  of  the  place  is 
that  allead  king  rested  in  it.”  The  ancient  road 
from  Bury  to  London  passed  throngb  Greensted, 

BO  this  fabric  might  have  been  erected  as  a 
temporary  shrine  for  the  reception  of  the  royal 
corpse,  and  then  used  as  a parish  church,  which 
“derived  light  from  three  dormer  windows  of 
most  domestic  appearance  j and  an  open  wooden 
porch,  without  style  or  beauty,  gave  access 
to  the  ohurch  on  the  south  side  by  means  of  a 
very  low  door.”  Camden  stated  the  size  of  tho 
wooden  church  was  29  ft.  9 in.  by  14  ft. ; the 
height,  5 ft.  The  walls  were  consti’ucted  of  oak 
split  in  two,  let  into  a sill  and  plate  j smooth,  and 
the  interior,  flat.  The  upright  planks,— twenty- 
five  on  the  north  and  twenty-one  on  the  south 
aj(30^ — “were  tongned  together  at  the  junction 
with  oak  strips,”  so  as  to  keep  out  rain  effectually. 
This  author,  Camden,  also  described  “ a wooden 
porcb,  the  roof  of  a Jater  date,  and  tiled,”  on  the 
south  aide.  This  old  edifice  is  engraved  in  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Archmological  Association, 
vol.  V.,  p.  1,  as  the  Shrine  of  St.  Edmund,  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Burkitt,  as  it  appeared  in 
June,  A.D.  18-18,  and  whose  remarks,  pp.  1-G, 
merit  perusal.  He  states  that  tho  woodwork 
was  damaged  by  the  insect,  ptmjw  'pectinicomi$, 
which  works  during  a brief  period  of  the  year 
laboriously.  Tho  north  side,  shown  in  this  view, 
is  stated  to  be  “ the  only  fair  specimen  of  the  old 
building.”  The  entire  length  of  the  shrine  was 
29  ft.  9 in.  broad  ; 14  fc.  and  5 ft.  6 in.  high  at 
the  sides.  A.D,  1743,  Mr.  S.  Letheuillier,  F.S.A., 
published  an  engraving  of  this  church,  and  a 
description  of  it  is  in  “ Vetusta  Monumenta,” 
when  it  was  nearly  complete.  In  Grose’s  “ Anti- 
quities of  England”  this  church  is  mentioned  as 
an  interesting  object.  The  /SciturcZai/  Ma'jazine, 
vol.  i.,  p.  37,  contains  a view  of  this  church  as  it 
appeared  from  the  south,  A.D.  1829,  and  which 
was  taken  from  “Vetusta  Monumenta”  above 
mentioned,  being  the  veritable  “ wooden  chapel 
near  Aungre.”  A ground-plan  is  appended  to 
this  view,  which  differs  from  that  in  the  Builder, 
No.  318,  as  is  apparent  if  the  two  views  are  com- 
pared with  one  another.  The  tourist  desirous  to 
see  this  relic  shonld  know  that  it  is  near  Ongar, 
in  Essex,  accessible  by  railway, *tlie  ohurch  of 
which  town  is  stated  to  be  composed  of  Roman 
bricks.  Four  miles  northward  are  tho  two 
churches  of  Willinghoe  Doo  and  Spain,— in  one 
churchyard,  — engraved  in  the  Gentlaman’s 
Magazine  for  June,  1822.  Sea  Notes  and 
Queries,  S.  V.,  vol.  ii.  A pedestrian  adopting 
my  plan  of  viewing  these  buildings  may  return 
from  Loughton  to  London  by  Chigwell  and 
Woodford,  viewing  the  churches  ©f  these 
places,  and  the  site,  Ac.,  of  Loughton  Hall, 
■burnt,  &c,,  in  1836,  through  the  ignition  of  a 
beam  in  a chimney,  overlooked  in  restoring 
the  mansion.  The  King’s  Head,  Chigwell,  is 
an  ancient  building,  described  in  Mr.  Forster’s 
“Memoir  of  Mr.  C.  Dickens.”  The  May-pole 
Inn  is  at  Cbigwell-row,  one  mile  distant,  and 
from  this  spot  Knockbolt  Boeohep,  in  Kent,  may 
be  discerned  on  a fine  day.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  tale  of  “Barnaby  Rudgo.”  Cnn.  Cooke. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Neivcastle  (^Staffordshire). — The  new  Board 
schools  which  have  been  erected  in  the  llyecrofc- 
road  were  formally  banded  over  to  the  Board  on 
the  23Qd  ult.  The  building  (according  to  tho 
Staffordshire  Advertiser)  has  been  erected  at  a 
less  sura  than  any  other  Board  school  in  England 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  accommodation 
afforded,  its  cost  having  been  about  3,5001.  The 
accommodation  provided  is  for  840  children,  in 
three  departments — 320  boys,  320  girls,  and  200 
infants.  Tho  boys’  and  girls’  departments  each 
consist  of  one  large  room,  57  ft.  6 in.  by  22  ft,, 
each  having  two  double  class-rooms,  14  ft.  G in. 
by  22  fp.  ,6  in.  The  infants’  school  is  45  fc.  by 
22  it.,  with  a babies’  room,  18  ft.  by  18  ft., 
lighted  by  a south  light,  and  a senior  infants’ 
class-room  of  the  same  size,  lighted  from  the 
north.  The  roofs  are  open.timbered  and  var- 
iiisbecl.  The  lighting  is  by  square-headed  win- 
dows,  supplemented  by  lantern  lights  in  the  roof. 
The  centre  part  of  tho  roof  forms  a foul. air 
chamber,  with  trap-doors  opening  therein,  to 
regulate  the  emission  of  foul  air.  The  schools 
have  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories,  aud  large  play- 
sheds,  forming  covered  ways  to  the  closets.  The 
building  is  of  white  brick,  with  bands  of  various 
colours  introdaced.  In  the  centre  there  is  a bell 
and  clock  turret,  about  60  ft.  high.  The  design 
for  tho  schools  was  by  Messrs.  Hay  A Oliver,  of 
London  and  Bath,  architects,  and  was  selected 
in  open  competition  a year  and  a half  ago. 

JJareslmr'j. — The  School  Board  for  the  United 
District  of  Daresbury  has  accepted  tho  tender 
of  Mr.  John  Holland,  of  Northwich,  for  a new 
school  to  be  erected  at  Pre-ston-on-the-Hill,  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  William  Owen,  of  Warrington, 
architect.  Tho  works  will  be  commenced  in 
March  next. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH.BUILDING  NEWS. 

Nantwich. — The  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Nantwich 
is  about  to  bo  considerably  enlarged,  by  bringing 
the  faijade  some  11  ft.  in  advance  of  tho  old 
front.  The  architect,  Mr.  G.  B.  Ford,  of  Burslem, 
has  adopted  the  Italian  style  for  tho  new  eleva- 
tiou,  the  windows  having  semicircular  heads. 
The  centre  of  the  new  front  projects  beyond  the 
side  portions.  The  entrance  is  by  two  bold  twin 
doorways,  with  rounded  lights  over  them,  while 
above  them,  and  lighting  the  new  gallery,  will  be 
a three-light  window  of  large  dimensions.  The 
whole  front  is  to  bo  built  of  pressed  red  brick, 
with  a heavy  plinth  and  facings  of  cream, 
coloured  Hollington  stone.  Tho  builder  is  Mr. 
Matthews,  whose  contract  will  amount  to  about 
1,0001. 

Pamsxvich. — A Congregational  church  is  about 
to  bo  erected  at  the  Uplands,  Painswick.  Mr. 
Tail,  of  Leicester,  has  received  instructions  to 
prepare  the  plans.  The  edifice  will  be  in  the 
Early  English  stylo,  and  is  to  cost  about  2,0001. 

West  Thurrock. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  has  been  laid 
at  West  Thurrock,  Essex,  Mr.  Gostling,  of 
Gravesend,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Pavitt,  of 
Aveley,  the  builder.  The  amount  of  the 'contract 
is  3001. 

Wsllingborough. — Anew  Congregational  Church 
was  opened  at  Wellingborough  on  the  9th  ult. 
Tho  site  of  the  new  building,  containing  2,437 
square  yards,  is  on  the  east  side  of  High-atreeb, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Salem-lane  and  on  the 
south  by  a new  street  30  ft.  wide,  the  whole  site 
having  been  obtained  at  a cost  of  about  1,200J. 
The  plan  of  the  building  is  egg-shaped,  struck 
from  four  centres,  the  extreme  length  internally 
beiug  87  ft.,  and  the  width  70  ft.,  providing 
accommodation  for  abont  800  persons  on  the 
ground  floor  and  400  in  a gallery  at  the  longer 
end.  The  gronnd-fleor  slopes  18  in.  towards 
a semi-circular  platform,  which  is  20  ft.  in 
diameter  and  21  in.  high,  and  is  placed  at  the 
smaller  end  of  the  chapel.  On  this  platform  is 
erected  an  oak  pulpit  8 ft.  in  diameter.  The 
walls  of  the  building  are  35  ft.  high,  with  a 
flat  panelled  ceiling  coved  at  the  walls,  termi- 
nating  in  an  enriched  moulding.  The  front 
porch  is  carried  cp  with  a steep  gable,  in  which 
is  placed  a three-light  traceried  window.  The 
porches,  lobbies,  corridors,  and  aisles  are  paved 
with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  Gothic,  the  walls  being  faced  exter. 
nally  with  rock-faced  brown  Duston  stone, 
with  hewn  Duston  stone  buttresses,  qnoius, 
and  niacbinJations ; also  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings and  red  Mansfield  shafts  to  the  columns. 
,The  stone  carving  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 


of  Exeter.  The  entance-gates,  five  in  nnmber, 
are  of  wi’ought  iron,  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  of 
Little  Harrowden.  The  work  has  been  car- 
ried oat  by  Mr.  John  Boddington,  from  the  de- 
signs and  under  tho  superintendence  of  Mi\ 
Edward  Sharman,  architect,  Wellingborough,  at 
a cost  of  about  8,5001.  Mr.  Payne  has  acted  as 
cleik  of  the  works.  Tho  organ  has  cost  7051. 

Listiirn. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  for  Lis- 
burn has  just  been  erected  on  a site  (given  by 
Sir  Richard  Wallace)  at  tho  end  of  Seymonr- 
street,  at  the  junction  of  the  Belfast  and  Hildon 
roads,  Lisburn.  The  main  front  is  approached 
by  a gradual  incline,  and  a flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing to  a large  open  vestibule,  having  bold,  mas- 
sive columns  of  County  Down  granite,  the 
carved  caps  and  other  enrichments  beiug  of 
Dungannon  stone.  The  vestibule  is  surmounted 
by  an  enriched  cornice,  over  which  there  is  a 
large  circular  stone  window  in  tho  principal 
gable.  The  front  is  flanked  by  wings,  which 
form  gables  at  tho  sides.  Tho  church  is  51  ft. 
long,  3G  ft.  wide,  and  30  fc.  high  j and,  with  the 
end  gallery,  will  accommodate  over  400  persons. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  tho  slope  of  the  ground 
to  provide  a large  schoolroom  below  the  church. 
The  edifice  was  designed  and  built  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  William  Gray,  arohiteot,  Belfast. 
Messrs.  Thompson,  of  B-illymaearrett,  were  tho 
contractors.  Messrs.  Musgrave  A Co.  carried  out 
the  heating,  and  Mr.  Cavlile  tho  gasfitting,  the 
total  cost  being  under  2,7001. 

Thurso.— A new  Congregational  Chapel  was 
opened  at  Thurso  on  the  0th  ult.  Mr.  Matthews, 
of  Aberdeen,  was  the  architect,  and  the  mason- 
work  was  executed  by  Mr.  George  Manson, 
builder,  and  the  joiner-work  by  Mr.  George 
Durran,  house-carpenter.  Tho  total  cost  will  bo 
about  1,1001. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

FAleslorov.gh. — During  the  recent  restoration 
of  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Edles- 
borough,  on  clearing  down  the  north  wall 
discovery  was  made  ot  a twc-light  window,  filled 
in  with  some  beautiful  thirteenth-century 
tracery;  this  window  was  entirely  bedded  in  the 
wall,  and  it  has  now  been  opened  out  and 
thoroughly  restored  by  tho  especial  wish  of  Lord 
Brownlow,  and  filled  in  with  stained  glass  by 
Mr.  Bell,  of  London,  tho  figure  of  St.  John  being 
represented  in  one  light  and  that  of  St.  Peter 
in  the  other.  Tbo  three  south  windows  have 
also  been  filled  in  with  glass  of  a subdued  tint, 
executed  by  Mr.  Pepper. 

AIcZ/orii.— At  the  Chester  Consistory  Court,  on 
the  lat  nit.,  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Diocese 
decreed  a faculty  for  the  purpose  of  placing  five 
stained-glass  windows  in  tho  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  decorating  tho  chancel  ceiling. 
Tho  cost  of  tho  work,  upwards  of  600Z.,  will  bo 
borne  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Chester,  and  the 
window  artists  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  A 
Bayne. 

Oswestrxj.—Mr.  J.  R.  Ormsby-Gore,  M.P.,  has 
just  placed  in  one  of  the  windows  at  the  east 
end  of  St.  Oavf.ald's  Church  a stained  glass 
memorial  wiudow  to  his  father  and  mother,  the 
late  Major  William  Ormsby-Gore,  M.P.,  and 
Mrs.  Ormsby  - Gore.  The  subject  is  that  of 
“ The  Four  Evangeliets,”  and  the  window  is  by 
Messrs.  Ballantyne  A Son,  Edinburgh. 

Weaverhani  (Cheshire).— la  memory  of  the 
late  Yicar  of  Weaverbam,  the  Rev.  C.  Spencer 
Stanhope,  a stained-glass  wiudow  has  been  placed 
in  the  pariah  church,  at  tho  cost  of  the  parish- 
ioners  and  friends,  by  Messrs.  Edmondson  A 
Son,  of  Manchester. 


St.  Leonard's  Priory,  Stamford.- The 

Northampton  Mercury  states  that  “ the  remains 
of  the  priory  chnrch  of  St.  Leonard,  on  the 
Uffington-road,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
dilapidated.  Daring  the  last  few  weeks  the 
outer  facing  of  tbo  wall  immediately  over  the 
■wesfeernmoab  arch  of  the  massive  north  arcade, — 
a work  which  has  stood  for  raoro  than  700 
years,— has  dropped  away,  _ leaving  an  ugly 
hollow  several  square  yards  in  extent.  What 
is  left  of  -the  pile,  where  once  the  censer  swung, 
and  where  dirges  were  chanted  for  the  dead  who 
lie  buried  about,  forms  so  capacious  a store- 
room for  grain,  that  one  would  think  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  bestow  upon  the  fabric  a 
little  timely  attention,  even  should  its  claims  as 
the  oldest  specimen  of  chnrch  arcuitecture  in 
‘ Stamford  be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  respect.” 
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gfjolis  ^atntritr. 

Carpcninj  Joinery  for  Amateurs:  containing 
a full  Vcscriirtion  of  the  various  Tools  required ; 
with  practical  Instruction  for  their  Use.  By 
the  Antlior  of  “ Turning  fur  Amateare,”  &c. 
London:  The  "Bazaar”  Office. 

Tii:s  book  contains  more,  in  one  sense,  than  its 
unpretending  title-page  claims  for  it ; as  it  gives 
veiy  extended  and  full  information  not  only  as 
to  the  use  of  tools,  but  as  to  the  principles  and 
methods  to  be  followed  in  the  principal  classes 
of  operations  included  in  joiners’  work;  perhaps 
in  some  instancos  going  beyond  what  amateur ; 
workoi'B  are  likely  to  undertake,  though  this  does  ; 
not  make  the  book  the  loss  useful.  The  illus- 
trations of  tools  and  of  the  various  ways  of 
putting  wood  together  aro  very  well  and  clearly 
executed ; and  the  writing  generally  is  marked  by 
clearness  and  terseness,  without  omitting  any- 
thing  essential,  The  writer  looks  at  his  subject 
from  muro  than  ameroly  practical  pointof  view, 
as  his  remarks  in  regard  to  veneering  show.  In 
giving  directions  for  this  process,  he  comments 
on  tbo  difficulties  in  regard  to  fitting  veneer  to 
curved  surfaces,  for  which  speciLil  holdfasts  or 
"cauls”  have  to  ho  made,  for  keeping  the  veneer 
iu  its  plaoo  until  it  binds  properly  j " and  hence 
it  is,  among  other  causes,  that  wo  see  so  many 
repetitions  of  the  same  pattern  issued  from  any 
particular  shop,  and  such  unwilliognoBs  to  de- 
part from  them.  There  is  far  more  freedom  in 
this  respect  when  veneer  is  not  intended  to  bo 
nsed.”  Outsiders,  as  he  says,  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  complication  of  tbo  process  of  veneering 
in  the  case  of  articles  that  present  any  but  the 
simplest  forms;  and  any  common-sense  person 
reading  for  the  first  time  even  the  brief  instruc- 
tions and  description  of  the  process  given  here 
for  the  use  of  amateurs,  would  probably  feel  a 
degree  of  wonder  at  the  trouble  that  is  taken 
to  get  over  the  difficulties  which  oppose  tho 
practice  of  a sham  method,  half  the  care 
and  labour  bestowed  upon  which  would  suffice  to 
produce  some  really  good  and  honest  work  of  a 
high  class,  in  perfectly  good  though  less  costly 
material  tliau  that  generally  used  for  veneering. 
In  general,  throughout  the  book,  tho  best  way  of 
doing  overj’thing,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  tho 
material,  is  well  brought  oat ; the  exception,  as 
usual,  being  in  tho  case  where  some  form  sup- 
posed  by  force  of  habit  and  fashion  to  be  orna- 
mental or  artistic  is  to  bo  illustrated,  and  then 
we  have  such  things  as  the  claw  leg  for  a pillar, 
table  (p.  121),  or  the  spiral  or  scroll  leg  (p,  123) ; 
forma  not  only  wretched  iu  themselves  as  re- 
gards appearance,  but  snch  as  no  sensible  work- 
mau-in  wood,  if  not  under  the  influence  of  the 
demon  “ taste,”  would  over  think  of  adopting. 
This  is  always  tho  case,  wo  find,  in  these  prac- 
tical books,  whenever  the  writers  traved  out  of  the 
line  of  the  practical  into  what  they  regard  as  tho 
ornamental,  iu  which  they  are  governed,  gene- 
rally, by  mere  habit  and  bad  precedent,  wiihout 
any  consideration  as  to  whether  the  forms  por- 
trayed really  are  consonant  with  the  best  way 
of  working  the  material,  or  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  object  is  designed. 

In  every  other  respect  this  is  an  excellent  and 
(for  its  object)  remarkably  fall  little  treatise, 
which  we  have  pleasure  in  recommending. 
Lapses  of  English  arc,  wo  suppose,  inevitable  in 
books  of  this  kind.  Wo  have  not  been  looking 
for  them ; but  our  eye  was  caught  (p.  60)  by  the 
heresy  apparently  universal  among  practical 
workmen  of  every  grade,  that  “stand”  is  a 
transitive  verb.  " Stand  np  one  of  the  ends  in 
tho  vice,”  iu  preparation  for  glueing  a box,  aud 
then  “ this  end  must  be  removed  from  the  vice 
aud  stood  on  the  bench,”  &q.  Such  vulgarisms 
should  at  least  be  avoided  in  print. 


The  Amateur  House  Carpenter : a Guide  in 
Building,  Making,  and  Repairing.  By  Ellis 
A.  Davidson.  With  numerous  Illustrations, 
drawn  on  Wood  by  the  Author.  Chapman  & 
Hall.  1875. 

This,  in  spite  of  the  similarity  of  title,  is  not 
quite  similar  in  scope  to  the  above-mentioned 
book.  It  leans  more  towards  the  carpentry 
side  of  woodwork,  as  the  other  leans  more  to- 
wards that  of  joinery  aud  cabinet-making.  The 
usefulness  of  Mr.  Davidson’s  book  is  chiefly  as  a 
guide,  to  enable  boys  and  young  men  who  want 
some  healthful  and  useful  recreation,  or  persona 
of  any  age  thrown  into  a position  in  which  they 
have  to  depend  on  their  own  resonrees  a good 
deal  (colonists,  for  instance,  in  only  partially 
inhabited  countries)  to  pub  together  fixtures 


' and  small  erections  which  may  bo  wanted, 
and  do  repairs  about  the  bouse,  without  neces- 
sarily calling  iu  the  aid  of  a professed  joiner, 
if  he  bo  at  hand,  or  feeling  utterly  lost  without 
him,  if  he  be  not  at  hand.  Books  of  this 
tendency  deserve  all  encouragement,  not  only 
for  their  real  usefulness  in  the  latter  case,  but 
for  their  valuable  tendency  in  the  former  case, 
in  suggesting  useful  and  sensible  work  " for  idle 
hands  to  do,”  instead  of  tho  " mischief”  which 
a certain  personage  is  believed  to  be  always 
ready  to  suggest  for  them.  Regarded  in  this 
light,  all  the  practical  part  of  Mr.  Davidson’s 
book  is  well  put,  and,  fur  practical  purposes, 
sufficiently  illustrated.  Perliaps  the  volume 
would  have  served  its  purpose  better  if  it  had 
been)  a little  smaller  and  more  compact  in  form, 
and  more  condensed  in  matter.  The  author  is 
a little  too  fond  of  making  " pretty  writing  ” out 
of  his  subjects,  not  always  to  the  purpose,  as 
people  do  not  lake  up  a book  of  this  kind  for 
light  reading  or  I'eoreation.  When  he  diverges 
into  ornamental  work  ho  is  not  much  better  than 
his  fellows : "Baby’s  crib,”  for  example  (p.  162),  is 
simply  n pieceof"  gim-crack.”  Bad  oruamontul 
work  is  a great  deal  worse  than  none  at  all.  With 
this  reservation,  which  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to 
our  conscience  to  omit,  Mr.  Davidson’s  book  will 
be  useful,  more  especially  as  ho  adds  a chapter 
on  " general  principles  of  building  ” and  one  on 
" plans  and  working  drawings,”  which  extend 
the  scope  of  tho  work  to  the  general  building 
operations  with  which  all  carpentry  is  connected. 


VARIORDM. 

" Si’n-touis’s  Pocket  Diary  aud  Architects’  and 
Surveyors’  Memorandum  Book  for  1876”  may 
be  recommended.  It  gives  room  for  daily  engage- 
ments, aud  includes  many  useful  tables  and 
memoranda.' — — " The  City  Diary  ” is  published 
as  usual  by  Messrs.  Collingridge.  Each  page  is 

divided  for  a week. Bl-ickwood’s  1876  Shilling 

Scribbling  Diary  is  foolscap  in  size. 


glisctUants. 

The  XJesti’action  of  St.  Antholiii's  Tower. 

The  Daily  Neivs,  of  Dec.  25,  iu  a leading  article 
on  the  parochial  charities  of  the  City  of  London, 
says: — "The  taking  down  of  the  stone  tower 
which  was  the  only  romaining  relic  of  the  parish 
oburoh  of  St.  AnthoHn  has  raised  some  very  jus- 
tiflabla  protests  against  removing  the  arohiteo- 
tural  monuments  of  London.  Tho  church  itself 
has  been  swept  away,  but  the  spire  was  left,  and 
its  prominent  position  iu  the  new  street  to  the 
Mansion  House  made  it  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  City.  It  broke  tbo  heavy  line  of  modern 
offices  of  which  the  new  street  consists,  aud, 
without  occupying  much  valuable  space,  asserted 
for  old  London  a place  in  tho  renovated  City. 
Tho  tower  was  one  of  Wren’s  best  works,  and 
its  destruction  not  merely  sweeps  away  a land- 
mark,  but  obliterates  a monument  of  genius. 
Tho  process  of  removal  is,  however,  rapidly 
going  forward,  and  the  corner  will  soon  be  occu- 
pied with  a now  shop  or  warehouse,  which  will 
yield  a ground-rent  to  the  Commissioners.  The 
impossibility  of  doing  without  this  rent  in  the 
notoriously  impoverished  conditiou  of  the  Church 
in  tho  most  richly-endowed  square  mile  in  her 
whole  territory  is  the  only  excuse  for  this  act  of 
barbarism.  The  City  is  full  of  ecclesiastical 
charities  as  useless  as  St.  AnthoHn’s  tower,  bat 
not  ornamental,  aud  almost  any  one  of  them, 
reformed  and  redeemed  from  waste  or  abuse, 
would  probably  have  compensated  for  the 
ground-rent  lost  by  letting  Wren’s  handiwork 
alone.” 

Chatham  Dockyard  Extension. — Tho  exca- 
vations in  progress  at  St.  Mary’s  Island  for  the 
large  fitting-out  basin  iu  connexion  with  tbo 
Chatham  Dockyard  Extension  are  well  advanced, 
some  1,500  convicts  beiugat  work  upon  them  daily, 
tho  work  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  E.  A.  Bernays,  C.E.  The  basin  now  under 
construction  will  be  the  largest  of  the  three  that 
were  ordered  to  be  constructed,  and  it  will  cover 
about  forty  acres;  the  other  two  basins  have 
been  completed  aud  in  use  some  considerable 
time.  Several  new  workshops  and  factories  are 
to  be  constructed  near  these  basins,  and  at  the 
present  time  a party  of  convicts  are  putting 
up  a large  iron  bnilding,  which  will  be  used  as  a 
boiler  shop;  other  buildings  have  already  been 
'constructed,  and  are  filled  with  machinery.  ‘ 


A Charchxva.rden  Imprisoned  for  effect- 
ing^ a Public  Improvement. — Whatever  may 
have  been  the  deserts  of  those  churchwardens  of 
the  past  who,  in  their  zeal  for  “repairing  and 
beautifying,”  committed  such  irreparable  havoc 
iu  the  buildings  of  which  they  were  tho 
custodians,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  just  to 
imprison  a churchwarden  of  tho  present  day 
simply  because  he  has  sought  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  his  churchyard.  But,  according 
to  the  Norfolk  Neios,  this  has  actually  been  done. 
It  appears  that  some  time  ago  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Augustine’s,  Norwich,  was  in  a disgracefully- 
neglected  and  dilapidated  state,  and  funds  were 
raised  for  its  improvement,  the  Corporation 
subscribing  120L  While  the  works  were  in  pro- 
gress no  objection  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  but  proceedings  were 
subsequently  taken  against  the  churchwardens  in 
the  Episcopal  Consistovial  Court  of  Norwich, 
although  the  promoter  of  tho  proceedings  (tho 
Archdeacon  of  Norwich)  admitted  that  a great 
public  improvement  had  been  effected.  The 
case  was  decided  adversely  to  the  church, 
wardens,  who  were  condemned  to  pay  the  costs, 
amounting  to  21L  23.  6d.  This  they  refused  to 
do,  and  one  of  them  (Mr.  Gilbert)  has  been 
lodged  in  Norwich  Gaol  for  “coutumaciousness.” 
Tho  other  warden  appears  to  have  evaded  arrest 
by  keeping  “ out  of  tho  way.” 

Dock  Extension  at  Liverpool. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  tbo  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board,  the  Committee  of  Works  recommended 
that  the  Board  should  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction  of  a further  section  of  tbo  new  works 
at  the  north  end,  anthoriaed  by  the  Mersey 
Dock  (Liverpool  Dock  Extension  Act,  1873). 
Mr.  Hubback,  in  moving  the  confirmation  of  the 
recommendation,  said  as  regards  the  hydraulic- 
lift  dock,  which  is  included  in  this  seolion,  tho 
committee  have  paid  special  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  have  concluded  that  such  an  ap- 
pliance will  greatly  add  to  the  convenience  of 
the  docks  in  this  locality.  It  is  designed  with 
a view  to  lifting  (upon  a platform)  clear  out  of 
the  water,  and  within  a few  minutes,  with 
perfect  ease  and  safety,  tho  largest  class  of 
vessels  that  enter  tho  port.  Messrs.  Clarke  & 
Stansfield,  of  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  are 
tho  designers  of  the  lift-dock,  which,  though 
similar  in  principle  to  those  already  erected,  is 
improved  in  detail  by  reason  of  suggestions  aud 
alterations  submitted  by  tbo  Board’s  own 
engineer,  in  coneequenco  of  tho  special  feature& 
of  Liverpool  docks. 

Proposed  Stephenson  Memorial  Hall, 
Chesterfield. — About  four  years  ago,  tbo  Ches- 
terfield and  Derbyshire  Institute  of  Mining, 
Mechanical,  aud  Civil  Engineers  (acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  local  Mechanics’  Institute)  set  on 
foot  a movement  for  the  erection  of  a building 
which  should  serve  as  a scientific  and  literary 
institute,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  appro- 
priate memorial  of  George  Stephenson,  to  whom 
the  town  owes  much  of  its  present  position  and 
prosperity,  and  whose  remains  lie  iu  its  church- 
yard. Although  cordially  received,  the  proposal 
has  for  some  reason  or  other  lain  in  abeyance, 
but  it  has  now  been  revived  with  a fair  prospect 
of  success.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building- 
is  10,0002.,  and  of  this  sum  about  5,0002.  have 
already  been  subscribed.  A site  was  offered  for 
the  building  by  the  Corporation  of  Chosterflold, 
but  the  offer  was  declined,  as  the  site  was  nob 
thought  to  be  in  the  best  position  that  could  be 
obtained  ; and  consequently,  of  the  5,0002.  sub- 
scribed, the  sum  of  1,5002.  will  have  to  be  paid 
for  the  site  which  has  been  chosen. 

Cottage  Hospital  at  Porgtie,  Banffshire. 
There  has  just  been  erected  in  the  parish  of 
Forgue,  in  pursuance  of  the  wishes  of  tho  late 
Mr.  Morison,  of  Bognio,  a neat  cottage  hospital 
for  the  benefit  of  patients  resident  in  the 
parishes  of  Forgue,  Ytbanwells,Auchterlees,  and 
luvevkeithny.  The  baildiug,  which  has  a 
southerly  exposure,  consists  of  two  cottagea 
apart,  connected  together  by  a verandah  45  fc. 
iu  length,  and  tho  front  elevation  from  cottage 
to  cottage  extends  to  120  ft.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Duncan,  Turriff,  and  the  contractors  ai'e 
Charles  Ingram,  mason,  Huntly ; James  Copland, 
carpenter,  Cobairdy  ; Alexander  Walker,  slater, 
Banff;  John  Gibson,  plasterer,  Turriff;  and 
Messrs.  W.  & C.  Dufchie,  plumbers,  Turriff. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Northampton. — 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Society  for  the  Archdeaconries  of  Northampton 
and  Oakham,  held  at  Northampton,  on  the  13th 
ult.,  Sir  Henry  Dryden  read  a paper  on  St» 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  Northampton. 
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The  New  Docks  at  Barrow. — Great  damage 
baa  been  done  to  the  new  docks  now  in  course  ol 
construction  at  Barrow-in-Farness,  by  a slip  of 
wall  caused  by  the  action  of  the  recent  beavj 
rains.  The  works  were  commenced  two  year? 
ago.  The  entrance  basin,  000  ft.  long,  and  the 
lock,  600  ft.  long,  were  liret  proceeded  with,  and 
were  fast  approaching  completion.  The  quay 
wall,  where  the  accident  has  happened,  had  a 
foundation  of  concrete,  and  the  wall  for  15  ft. 
above  this  was  of  the  same  material,  the  super- 
structure  being  of  red  sandstone  and  granite. 
The  wall,  12  ft.  thick,  was  nearly  completed, 
cniy  the  top  stones  being  reqnirLd.  The  con- 
crete as  well  as  the  superstructure  has  given 
way,  and  for  about  400  ft.  the  summit  of  the 
wall  has  fallen  back,  while  the  base  has  bulged 
inwards,  and  in  one  place  a complete  breach  of 
the  wall  has  been  made  for  about  40  ft.  The 
result  is  that  the  whole  of  the  damaged  wall  will 
have  to  be  removed  and  rebuilt.  The  damage 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  20,0C0h  or 
30,0001. 

The  Dolgelley  Parliament  House. — A 

movement  has  just  been  commenced  at  Dolgelley 
for  the  purchase  and  preservation  of  the  ancient 
building  known  as  the  Parliament  House  of 
Owen  Gieiulower,  although  ibhas  been  questioned 
whether  the  existing  building  is  in  truth  the 
building  where  the  Welsh  priuce  convened  his 
national  assembly.  It  appears  that  of  late  years 
the  inhabitants  of  the  quaint  little  town  have 
made  strenuous  efforts  in  tlie  direction  of  public 
“ improvements,”  though  mneh  remains  to  bo 
done  in  the  way  of  sanitary  reform.  In  the 
course  of  the  alterations  it  became  evident  that 
if  the  rebuilding  of  the  houses  were  to  progress 
near  the  central  thoronghfare  the  structure  in  | 
question  must  be  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
possibility  of  such  destruction  gave  rise  to  con.  i 
siderable  local  excitement ; and  protests  against 
the  contemplated  demolition  resulted  eventually 
in  an  inSuentiul  public  meeting. 

Alexandra  Palace. — The  directors’  report 
states  that  a profit  of  23,C2-IJ.  ISs.  4d.  has  been 
realised  on  the  workings  of  the  past  six  months, 
and  it  is  e.xpected  that  this  will  be  greatly 
augmented  as  the  Palace  and  its  attractions 
become  more  widely  known,  and  increased  rail- 
way facilities  are  provided.  It  is  hoped  that  ere 
long  three  more  railway  companies  will  open 
direct  communication  with  the  Palace,  thus 
bringing  visitors  from  far.outlying  districts.  The 
company  also  expects  to  increase  the  number  of 
season-ticket  holders,  which  already  shows  a 
steady  advance,  by  selling  the  260  acres  of  build- 
ing-land  adjoining  the  palace  and  park,  thus 
creating  a resident  population,  many  of  whom 
would  doubtless  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a season-ticket.  The  sale  of  this  laud, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  realise  over  300,0001,, 
would  also  materially  decrease  the  capital  of  the 
company. 

St.  Margaret’s  Clmrch,  Westminster. — 
A committee,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Biic- 
cleuch,  Lord  Hatherley,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
Canon  Conway,  and  several  of  the  principal 
parishioners,  lias  been  formed  for  promoting  tbo 
restoration  of  this  church.  The  original  church 
was  foauded  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  contem- 
poraneously  with  the  Abbey,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  residing  outside  the  monastic 
buildings.  The  present  building  was  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  was  considerably 
altered  in  that  of  Edward  lY.  The  sum  required 
for  the  restoration  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  general  arrangements  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

Presentation  to  a Builder’s  Manager. — 
Mr.  Thomas  Bakewell,  who  has  until  recently 
managed  the  business  of  the  late  Mr.  E. 
Dusautoy,  builder  and  contractor,  of  Derby, 
has  been  presented  with  a clock  by  the  einpZoyJ? 
of  the  firm.  The  clock  is  of  black  marble 
relieved  by  bronze  ornaments,  and  surmounted 
with  a bronze  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  and 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — “Presented  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Bakewell,  as  a mark  of  respect,  by 
the  employ*  of  the  late  E.  Dusautoy,  Esq, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  leaving. — Derby,  Nov., 
1875.” 

The  Spire  of  the  Manchester  New  Town- 
hall. — On  the  4th  ult.  the  tup-stone  was  placed 
upon  the  spire  of  the  new  Town. hall,  Man- 
chester, by  Mr.  Alderman  Hey  wood,  the  chair- 
man of  the  New  Town. hall  Sub-committee. 
The  Spiro  is  288  I't.  high. 


Greek  Architects. — Tbo  epitaph  by  Dean 
Swift  upon  Sir  John  Yanbrugb  is  well  known, 
namely ; — 

“ Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  maDy  a heavy  load  on  thee.” 

Lord  Neaves,  in  his  recent  edition  of  “The 
Greek  Anthology,”  observes,  “ This  is  nearly  the 
counterpart  of  the  following  Greek  epigram,” 
viz.  ; — 

“ Hnil,  Mother  Earth!  lie  light  on  him 
Whose  tombstone  hero  we  sue  : 

CE  igeiips  hie  form  was  slloi, 

And  light  his  weight  on  thee.” 

In  an  epigram  by  Ammianug,  the  following 
translation  has  been  made  by  Merivale,  viz.  : — 

“ Light  lie  the  earth, 

Ncarehus,  on  thy  clay, — 

That  80  the  dogs  itiay  easier 
Find  their  prey.” 

St.  Mary’s  Mission  Hall,  Bury  St. 
Bdmunds. — The  newly-erected  miasion-ball  in 
llaingate-street,  Bury,  has  been  opened.  The 
building  has  a front  of  red  brick,  with  white 
dressings,  and  consists,  on  the  ground-floor,  of  a 
hall,  60  ft.  by  30  fo.,  with  entrance-lobby,! 
kitchen,  and  offices,  and  at  one  end  there  is  a I 
platform,  11  ft.  by  4 ft.  Above  the  ball  is  a ! 
school-room,  with  class-room  attached,  of  cor-  \ 
resronding  dimensions  ; this  is  reached  by  two  j 
flights  of  stairs,  one  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls.  | 
The  roofs  are  of  open  wood-work.  The  clerk  of  j 
the  works  was  Mr.  L.  Jackaman ; and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Firman,  both  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  I 

The  Swiss  Gardens,  New  Shoreham. — ^ 
A new  entrance-lodge  in  the  Swiss  style  has  just 
been  completed  at  these  gardens.  It  is  bnilt 
wholly  of  wood,  and  at  the  north  and  south  ends 
are  lofty  towers.  The  lodge  has  been  built  by 
Mr.  Reid,  of  Brighton,  from  the  designs  and 
under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Loader, 
architect.  A aeries  of  improvements  wiihin  the 
gardens  is  about  to  be  commenced,  the  first 
undertaken  being  the  extension  of  the  ball-room, 
and  the  erection  of  a new  front  to  it  (of  similar 
character  to  tho  new  entrance-lodge),  also  de- 
signed by  Jlr.  Arthur  Loader. 

New  Chapel  at  Greenwich  Union  Work- 
house. — Tho  memorial  stone  of  a new  chapel, 
in  the  grounds  of  Greenwich  workhouse,  has  been 
laid.  Tho  building  is  intended  to  seat  4'‘I0  per- 
sons,  according  to  the  plaus  of  Mr.  Wallen,  the 
Board’s  architect,  the  builder  being  Mr.  Hart,  of 
Dover-street,  Borongli,  who  is  also  the  contractor 
for  tho  new  infirmary,  which  was  commenced 
about  three  months  ago,  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  March.  TJie  style  of  architecture 
is  Gothic,  with  yellow  brick,  red  bands,  and 
Bath  stone  facings.  The  contract  was  taken  for 
;,250I. 

The  Royal  Aquarium. — We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson  has  purchased  tho 
Cfuikshank  Art  Collection  on  the  part  of  the 
Royal  Aquarium  and  Summer  and  Winter  Garden 
Society.  The  collection  will  be  arranged  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cruikshank 
himself,  and  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Art  Galleries 
of  the  Society  at  the  close  of  the  first  annual  fine, 
art  exhibition.  About  1,500  paintings  have  been 
accepted  for  exhibition.  Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A., 
Mr.  Millais,  R.A.,  Mr.  Weekes,  R.A.,  and  Mr. 
Marks,  A.R.A.,  are  the  “Hanging  Committee.” 

Archseological  Discovei-y  in  Wigtown- 
shire.— New  outhouses  have  recently  been 
erected  at  the  farmstead  of  Ervie,  Kirkcolm,  and 
the  farmer  and  his  men  were  engaged  carting 
clay  away  from  the  vicinity  of  them,  when  one 
of  the  men  came  on  what  appeared  to  be  a small 
trap-door  under  some  flat  stones.  It  was  found 
to  be  the  lid  or  cover  of  a “cist”  or  oepulchre, 
hewn  out  of  tho  solid  rock.  The  oaken  cover 
was  fitted  neatly  into  a sort  of  groove  cut  ont  of 
the  rock. 

The  Rating  of  Timber  Ponds. — At  the 
Jarrow  Petty  Sessions,  on  the  14:th  ult.,  Mr.  John 
Carr,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Saw  Mills,  Newcastle, 
was  summoned  for  non-payment  of  4Z.  163.  3d., 
being  the  general  district  rate.  The  defendant 
bad  refused  to  pay  rates,  as  ho  contended  that 
the  place  where  his  timber  lay  was  covered  with 
water.  For  the  plain  tills  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  timber-yard  was  only  occasionally  filled 
with  water,  according  as  the  tide  ro=e  and  went 
back.  The  Bench  made  an  order  for  the  amount 
claimed. 

Society  of  Engineers. — On  the  2l8t  ult.  the 
annual  dinner  in  connexion  with  this  society  was 
hfld  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street, 
nuder  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams,  C.E., 
of  the  North  London  Railway  Company.  About 
seventy  gentlemen  eat  down  to  dinner. 


“ The  Unmistakable  True  North  Com- 
pass.”— Most  people  know  that  the  compasses 
usually  sold  do  not  point  to  the  true  North  or 
South  Pole  of  the  earth,  or  agree  with  the 
positioos  represented  upon  maps,  but  are  apt  to 
disregard  it,  though  the  diCEfrenoe  between  tho 
two  is  considerable,  and  may  often  be  the  cause 
of  tourists  losing  their  way.  Symons’s  Patent 
True  North  Compass  (sold  by  Mr.  Caseila)  shows 
tho  (rue  North,  and  so  unmistakably  as  to 
render  any  description  'unnecessary.  It  is 
corrected  for  use  in  the  United  Kingdom,  bat 
can  be  adapted  to  any  specified  locality  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Charing  Cross  Railway  Station. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on 
the  2ind  ult.,  it  was  resolved  to  petition  against 
the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company’s  Bill  for 
taking  some  of  the  land  in  the  new  street  from 
Charing-cross  to  tho  Yictoria  Embankment.  It 
was  stated  that  the  plan  of  the  railway  company 
for  tho  enlargement  of  their  Charing-cross 
station  would  materially  interfere  with  the  new 
approach  to  the  Embankment. 

International  Cumpetition  at  Antwerp. 
Baron  Solvyns,  the  Belgi.xn  Minister  resident  in 
England,  has  forwarded  to  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  particulars  of  a compotition 
for  two  orphan  asylums  and  an  almshouse  to  be 
erected  at  Antwerp.  Designs  are  to  be  sent  in 
be.fore  the  1st  of  February,  1876.  A few  plans  of 
the  site  and  copies  of  the  conditions  have  been 
received  at  tho  Institute. 

Proposed  New  Batlia  for  Rochester. — 
At  their  last  nieo'iug,  the  trustees  of  Watts’s 
Charity  arranged  for  the  purchase,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  of  a 
vacant  pieco  of  laud  in  Eastgate,  on  which  to 
erect  the  proposed  swimming-baths  and  wash- 
honses  in  the  city.  The  proposed  site  is  one  of 
the  most  central  which  could  be  ohoseu  for  the 
purpose. 

New  Masonic  Kail  at  Morpeth. — On  the 
13th  ult.  a new  piiblio  hall  was  opened  at  Mor- 
peth.  The  bailiiing  funtaius  two  public  balls, 
each  60  ft.  by  29  ft.,  that  on  the  first  floor  having 

gallery.  There  are  also  two  dwelling-houses 
of  two  rooms  each,  and  a lodge-room,  32  ft.  by 
18  ft , with  an  ante-room  attached.  Tlie  building 
has  been  erected  by  the  Masonio  Hall  Company 
(Limited). 

A Cottage  Hospital  for  Aadover.  — 
Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  erection 
of  a cottage  hospital  nt  Andover,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  required  funds  having  been  sub- 
scribed. At  a public  meeting  recently  held  in 
furtherance  of  the  project,  the  plans  of  the  pro- 
posed hospital  were  explained  by  Mr.  White,  tho 
architect,  and  were  approved,  subject  to  some 
slight  alteration. 

A Pig's  Bedroom. — At  the  petty  sessions  of 
Nenagb,  on  the  4tb  ult.,  in  the  course  of  the 
evidence  given  in  on  abusive  language  case,  it 
appeared  that  both  litigants,  with  their  families, 
occupied  the  same  house,  and  tho  quarrel  be- 
tween them  had  arisen  from  tho  disturbance  of 
the  sleep  of  one  of  tho  families  by  the  snorting 
of  a pig  which  slept  under  the  bed  occupied  by 
the  other  ! 

The  Excavations  at  Olympia. — A telegram 
has  been  received  at  Berlin,  from  Pyrgos,  con- 
veying tlie  intelligence  that  the  excavations  at 
Olympia  have  beeu  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  a valuable  relic  of  Grecian  art,  the  Qrstobject 
found  on  the  spot  consisting  of  a marble  statue 
of  Nike,  a product,  as  appears  from  the  well- 
preserved  inscription,  of  the  chisel  uf  Pmonius, 
and  presented  n.s  an  ofi’eriiig  from  the  Mosse- 
nians  of  Naupactus, 

New  B.tths  for  Attercliffe. — New  baths 
are  abont  to  bo  erected  at  Attercliffe,  Sheffield, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  8,500Z.,  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Stovin,  the  assistant  borough  sur- 
veyor. The  style  of  architecture  will  be  Italian, 
and  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  comprises 
a first-class  switnmiug-batb,  36  ft.  long  by  20  fc. 
wide  ; a second-class  bath,  63  ft.  by  3 t ft. ; and 
a largo  number  of  private  baths  of  various 
kinds. 

Proposed  Public  Hall  at  Dunfermline. — 
A company  has  beeu  formed  at  Dunfermline  for 
the  erection  of  a new  public  hall.  It  is  proposed 
to  have  two  balls, — one  to  accommodate  1,500, 
tho  other  to  ho'd  400, — in  all  1,900.  The  esti. 
mated  cost  of  tho  building  is  6,OOOZ.  The  hall  is 
proposed  to  bo  erected  in  St.  Margaret-street,  on 
a S'to  which  will  give  three  frontages. 
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JJotiscs  hi  Flats  for 
London. 

OT  improbably  the  question 
of  the  arrangement  of 
London  habitations  in  sepa- 
rate stories  under  the  same 
roof,  on  somewhat  the  same 
principle  as  that  so  largely 
exompUded  in  Paris  and,  on  a 
somewhat  diSerent  method, 
in  Edinburgh,  will  presently 
come  to  be  seriously  enter- 
tained as  a means  of  better 
meeting  the  wants  of  an 
increasing  metropolitan 
popnlatioD.  There  is  the 
old  theory,  no  doubt,  that 
the  Englishman’s  honse  is 
bis  castle,  still  stopping  the 
way  to  the  adoption  of  this 
principle  of  building  5 and  it  may  be  at  once  con- 
ceded that  the  sentiment  of  independence  and 
of  personal  responsibility,  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Englishman  at 
home,  is  better  met,  and  better  expressed  archi- 
tectnrally,  by  tho  separate  residence  than  by  the 
“ fiat”  system  3 aud  this  same  characteristic  is  far 
toe  valuable,  especially  at  a time  when  individnal 
character  is  more  and  more  in  danger  of  being 
merged  and  lost  in  the  complicated  social  machi- 
nery of  modern  life,  for  us  to  afford  to  accept  in- 
coaeideratoly  any  mode  of  living  which  may  seem 
to  tend  towards  its  further  effaoement.  There  is 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  system  of  “flats  ” is 
being  talked  of,  and  when  a thing  gets  talked  of 
in  England  that  is  the  most  decisive  step  towards 
the  adaption  of  it  as  a fashion,  or  at  least  towards 
the  removal  of  the  prejndice  against  it  as  “ un- 
usual,” which  is  always  with  us  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  the  realisation  of  what- 
ever schemes  are  proposed  from  time  to  time  for 
our  individual  or  social  benefit.  A word  there- 
fore as  to  the  advantages  of  the  system,  and  the 
manoer  in  which  it  can  best  be  adapted  to 
English  habits  and  requirements,  may  be  in 
season  just  now,  more  espooiolly  as  the  attention 
of  our  readers  has  been  called  to  it  recently  by 
ilr.  W.  H.  "White’s  able  and  very  complete 
papers  on  the  system  as  carried  out  in  Paris, 
where  he  had  opportunities  of  becoming 
thoronghly  acquainted  with  it.* 

A word,  we  say,  on  the  “advantages”  of  the 
systems  because  its  disadvantages,  from  an 
English  point  of  view,  are  too  obvious  to  need 
comment.  We  may  assume  at  once  that  in  this 
country  no  one  who  could  afford  a good  house  of 
his  own  in  a good  quarter  would  ever  wish  to 
occupy  a story  of  a large  building  inclnding 
several  other  families  similarly  occupying  other 
stories  under  the  same  roof,  and  with  a common 
entrance.  No  doubt  prejudice  has  a good  deal 
to  do  with  this.  The  only  experiments  on  a large 
scale  for  housing  separate  families  under  one 
roof  in  this  way  have  been  those  made  in  the 
* See  Tol.  wiiii.,  pp.  liOO,  1131,  1147. 


shape  of  “model  dwellings”  for  the  “working- 
classes  ” 5 for  the  large  blocks  of  chambers  which 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster  and 
Victoria-street  are  only  partly  intended  or  used  as 
family  residences.  Independently  of  this,  there 
is,  as  Mr.  White  observed,  a tacit  feeling  that  a 
division  by  vertical  walls  affords  a much  more 
independent  and  separate  dwelling  than  a division 
by  horizontal  floors,  aud  thus  many  people  who 
have  no  objection  to  live  in  a mere  strip  of  build- 
ing disposed  vertically,  with  similar  strips  on 
each  side  of  it,  would  have  on  innate  repugnance 
to  inhabit  a strip  of  precisely  similar  cubic  dimen- 
sion placed  horizontally,  and  with  similar  strips 
above  and  below  it,  though  the  latter  would  in 
most  cases  be  by  far  the  more  convenient  resi- 
dence to  move  about  iu.  In  the  one  case  there 
are  walls  between  them  and  their  neighbours,  in 
the  other  case  only  floors ; the  usual  arrange- 
ment secures  to  each  inhabitant  his  separate 
entrance-door  and  staircase  5 in  the  fiat  system 
the  street  entrance  aud  main  staircase  are  neces- 
sarily common  to  the  occupants  of  different  flats. 
This  latter  consideration  is  probably  the  most 
decisive  with  the  average  English  tenant,  who 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  exchanging  his  home  life 
for  anything  approaching  to  what  may  be  called 
hotel  life  ; but  the  first  consideration  has  also  its 
weight,  and  however  disagreeable  it  is  to  hear 
your  neighbour’s  family  festivities  or  family  dis- 
sensions  through  an  upright  wall,  it  is  considered 
much  worse  to  hear  them  through  a horizontal 
floor. 

This  latter  d6sagr6inet\t,  however,  is  partly,  of 
course,  to  be  attributed  to  tho  comparatively 
slightand  soand-condneting  constractiou  of  floors 
in  English  houses,  which  makes  the  ordinary 
lodging-house  floor  such  a weak  defence  against 
the  neighbours  over-head.  This  may  be  readily 
obviated,  at  no  very  material  increase  of  expendi- 
ture, by  making  the  floors  of  as  solid  oonatruction 
as  the  walls  3 and  thus  the  fireproof  construction 
of  iron  and  concrete  which  was  forced  on  the 
architect  of  the  Paris  uiaisoa  d loyer  by  a unani- 
mous and  suicidal  strike  of  the  cai’peuters,  would 
be  forced  on  the  London  architect  of  a similar 
house  by  the  equally  unanimous  demand  of  the 
tenant  for  the  most  complete  isolation  that 
could  be  obtained.  Indeed,  this  condition  may 
be  at  once  accepted  as  a sine  qud  non  in  the  cou- 
sbruotion  of  housesin  flats.  Supposingtheisola- 
tion  of  each  tenement  thus  realised,  so  far  as  the 
effectual  shutting  oat  of  alien  sounds  is  con- 
cerned,  the  other  drawbacks  to  the  system  in 
English  eyes  are  rather  sentimental  and  social 
than  practical,  and  may  be  passed  over  for  the 
moment,  while  we  endeavonr  to  specify  some 
advantages  of  the  flat  system  to  tenant,  land- 
lord, and  the  public  at  large. 

The  flat  system  recommends  itself  especially 
to  a very  large,  and  we  may  add  in  tbe  main  a 
very  meritorious,  section  of  society, — those, 
namely,  who,  with  incomes  rather  below  the 
average  of  their  class,  are  desirous  nevertheless 
honestly  to  live  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  with 
that  degree  of  elegance  or  dignity  in  their  abode 
and  its  surroundings  to  which  their  inherited 


social  tastes  entitle  them.  This  kind  of  feeling 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  desire  for  show  and 
pretence  of  “ style  ” which  has  been  so  often  and 
jnstly  satirised.  On  the  contrary,  the  desire  for 
as  good  and  attractive  a home  as  can  be  attained, 
the  wish  “ to  have  things  nice  about  one,”  is  one 
of  the  evidences  of  a refined  and  cultivated 
nature,  and  one  of  the  principal  feelings  which 
tend  to  keep  up  and  to  raise  higher  the  standard 
of  civilisation  in  every-day  life.  Now  the  family 
of  small  means,  bat  with  this  kind  of  (as  we 
hold  it  to  be)  healthy  aspiration  in  regard  to 
its  mode  and  place  of  living,  is  at  present  ordi- 
nai'ily  compelled  to  inhabit  a slice  in  one  of  those 
rows  of  small  suburban  street  houses,  with  bay- 
windows  repeated  in  “damnable  iteration”  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  conveniently  see.  Those,  it 
is  needless  to  add,  are  all  the  work  of  specnlating 
builders,  flimsily  aud  cheaply  built,  of  bad 
materials,  and  too  often  almost  criminally  defl- 
cient  in  sanitary  arrangements.  No  order  of 
haman  habitation,  except,  perhaps,  tbe  Irish- 
hovel  or  shieling,  is  more  utterly  at  variance 
with  any  desire  for  dignity,  oomfort,  and  interest 
in  their  daily  lives  on  the  part  of  its  ocenpiore. 
A country  cottage  by  tho  roadside  is  a far  more 
interesting  and  desirable  abode  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  though  it  may  not  so  readily  afford 
the  compensating  relief  of  shortening  the  lives 
of  its  inhabitants,  in  which  the  Town  abode  of 
the  class  named  is  perhaps  pre-eminent.  Bat 
the  provision  of  houses  built  in  flats, — and  by 
this  we  do  not  imply  immense  hotel-looking 
blocks  of  buildings,  with  innumerable  stories, 
but  houses  of  an  average  size,  bo  built  and 
arranged  as  to  accommodate  a separate  family 
conveniently  and  privately  on  each  separate 
floor, — would  afford  to  those  whose  tastes  in 
regard  to  neighbourhood  and  style  of  living  are, 
in  the  present  order  of  things,  above  their  means, 
the  opportunity  of  living  in  a better  neighbour, 
hood,  and  in  a much  better-built  house,  at  the 
same  rate  of  living  required  to  taste  the  blessings 
of  a life  in  No.  201^^,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  of 
the  i*owof  bay-windowed  “desirable residences.” 
A separate  house,  of  the  right  size  to  aocommo- 
date  a small  family  with  a small  income,  cannot 
be  built  iu  what  are  considered  either  the  best 
or  the  second  best  streets,  except  at  a dead  loss 
to  tbe  owner,  the  cost  or  ground.rent  of  land 
being  proportionately  higher,  without  taking 
into  aooonnt  the  fact  that  the  laws  both  of  social 
custom  and  architectural  effect,  as  well  as  (iA 
many  cases)  the  hardly  more  stringent  law  of 
“building  conditions,”  forbid  the  erection  of 
houses  greatly  at  variance,  in  size  and  scale, 
from  those  prevalent  in  a given  street  or  district 
But  the  honse  in  flats,  on  somewhat  the  same 
model  as  the  Paris  maisoa  d loyer,  and  the 
Bdinbnrgh  house  of  a similar  description,  can 
form,  in  its  outer  aspect,  a perfectly  harmo- 
nioua  and  suitable  addition  to  the  street 
architecture  of  the  neighbourhood  (without,  of 
course,  disguising  its  real  character),  while  in  its 
internal  plan  and  arrangement  it  provides  for 
the  wants  of  families  who  find  the  neighbour- 
hood in  every  way  suitable  to  them  in  regard  to 
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social  and  EEsUictic  taste  ; but  wbo  either  do  not 
require  or  do  i ot  Rad  it  convenient  to  take  pos- 
ssasion  of  a whole  house  of  the  scale  of  those 
around.  So  far  the  tenant  ia  concerned,  there- 
fore, the  bouse  in  flats  tnay  be  taken  to  supply  o 
social  and  aesthetic  demand.  The  class  of  tenautfr 
we  refer  to  can  get  a house  of  the  size  and  ac- 
commodation be  requires  in  the  speculating 
builders’  distric’S;  but  be  will  have  to  put  up 
with  living  where  ho  do(  s not  wish  to  live,  and 
with  inhabiting  n badly  built, ill-drained,  rickety 
dwelling,  in  ancigbbourbood  of  the  most  depress- 
ing dolness  of  aspect  and  character  that  is  con- 
ceivable.  But  if  we  look  at  the  system  from  the 
opposite  or  landlord’s  point  of  view,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  it  on  that  side  on  the 
score  of  economy  in  outlay,  and  adequate  or 
(which  is  the  same  Ihicgj  speedy  return.  A 
house  capable  of  being  let  to  three  or  four 
families  at  a small  rent  from  each,  would  often, 
we  can  hardly  doubt,  if  once  the  Eugtish  prej  udics 
against  such  an  arrangement  is  overcome,  be 
speedily  let  atremnntrative  rents,  where  a single 
house  of  the  same  size  might  remain  longun- 
tenanted.  On  the  other  band,  the  owner  or  occu- 
pier of  building-land  in  the  districts  where  the 
row  of  bay-windows  usually  predominates,  would 
of  course  get  n better  return  for  his  outlay  if  he 
could  build  three  or  four  houses,  one  over  an- 
other,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by,  say  two 
of  the  ordinary  tenements,  with  a good  prospect 
ot  letting  them.  Such  a prospect,  again,  depends 
of  course  on  the  view  with  which  the  public  from 
among  whom  the  tenants  come  would  regard  the 
system.  We  should  think  it,  for  some  time  to  come 
at  any  rate,  a much  more  problematical  venture 
in  regard  to  atliird  class  than  to  firatand  second 
class  neighbourhoods,  because  here  the  houses  in 
flats  are  supposed  to  be  erected  on  the  same  site 
as  the  single  houses  which  they  supplant ; that 
is  to  say,  they  do  not  offer  any  inducement  in 
the  way  of  a better  neighbourhood  to  the  tenants, 
nor  do  the  tenants  look  for  anything  of  the  kind. 
Their  wants,  as  far  sa  they  understand  them,  are 
supplied  by  the  ordinary  40h  or  50?.  builder’s 
street-house  ; and  to  prove  that  they  would  have 
better  chances  of  comfort  and  health  in  a story 
of  a well-built  bouse  in  flats  at  the  same  rent, 
would  be  a very  long  business  indeed  ; though  it 
is  almost  certain  this  would  be  the  ca80,bBcau8e 
the  house  in  flats,  being  an  erection  of  a larger 
and  better  kind,  almost  necessita*  ea  better  build- 
ing and  more  careful  planning  and  sanitary 
arrangements,  while  the  proportion  between  the 
ordinary  cost  of  land  and  materials  and  the  rent 
returns  would  probably  be  such  as  to  leavo  a 
larger  margin  for  expenditure  on  good  workman 


to  a considerable  extent)  form,  as  every  one 
knows,  no  unimportant  contingent  of  even  the 
best”  London  society. 

And  now  a few  words  as  to  the  possible  appli- 
cation of  the  flat  system  in  London,  considered 
from  its  social,  constructional,  and  architectural 
points  of  view  respectively.  Id  regard  to  the 
first  and  certainly  the  most  serious  and  important 
point,  we  have  already  staled  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  main  advantage  which  the  system  would 
offer  to  dwellers  in  London.  In  considering  this 
we  have  been  careful  to  point  out  that  what  we 
contemplate  is  not  the  erection  of  vast  hotel-like 
edifices  in  which  all  character  of  "home”  is 
destroyed, — at  least,  not  mainly  this,  though  such 
buildings  may  possibly  have  their  value  in  certain 
places,— but  simply  the  arrangement  of  buildings 
in  harmony  architectuially  with  the  ordinary  class 
of  honses  in  the  best  streets,  but  with  stories 
contrived  as  separate  dwellings.  We  the  rather 
draw  attention  to  this,  because  the  Saturday 
Ri-view,  in  an  article  on  " Houses  in  Flats,”  in 
the  number  for  October  23  last  year  (on  which 
we  have  a word  to  say  just  now),  made  the  mis- 
take  of  considering  the  subject  (in  reference  to  a 
special  specimen)  almost  entirely  in  this  light, 
and  quite  overlooked  the  perfectly  different  c’aas 
of  building,  corresponding  to  the  Paris  mnison  d 
ioi/er,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  some  of  those 
who  have  considered  the  subject  to  see  intro- 
duced among  us,  and  which  would  be  far  move 
homelike  and  attractive,  and  of  far  more  use  to 
society  in  this  country,  than  the  establishment 
of  great  blocks  of  building,  only  differing  from 
hotels  in  the  more  permanent  occupation  of 
their  suites  of  rooms  ; and  which,  however  well 
they  may  do  as  “ chambers  ” for  siugle  gentle- 
men or  ladies,  or  men  of  business,  would,  we  say 
it  without  fear  of  contradiction,  never  be  accepted 
as  a fortunate  or  suitable  way  of  providing  for 
English  family  life,  unless  all  our  social 
iustincts  and  feelings  are  to  be  altered  in  a 
direction  whioh  would  lead  us  towards  the 
American  hotel  system,— from  which  Heaven 
preserve  us!  What  we  are  coiiteraplaUD^ 
is  the  same  kind  of  provision  for  families 
which  already  exists  in  London  for  unmarried 
people,  under  the  name  of  “chambers.*  This 
latter  species  of  accommodation  is  probably 
better  provided  for  and  better  carried  out  in 
London  than  almost  anywhere  else.  The  nppli- 
cation  of  a similar  system  for  the  housing  of 
families  has,  on  the  contrary,  scarcely  been 
tried  at  all,  though  it  has  been  long  a habitual 
and  recognised  system  in  Paris  and  Bdiaburgh. 
Keitber  an  Edinburgh  nor  a Paris  house,  how- 
ever. would  altogether  do  for  transplantation  to 


ship  than  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  separate  | London.  In  regard  to  the  Pans  house,  by  far 
house  of  this  class.  the  best  planned  and  most  systematically  con- 

Still,  there  is  not  the  same  inducement  for  trived  abode  of  the  kind  for  the  requirements  of 
tenants  of  this  class  to  look  with  favour  on  , its  particular  society,  not  only  would  the  well- 
liouses  in  flats.  The  application  of  the  system  , known  differences  in  thousual  domeatioarrange- 
to  a third-class*  neighbourhood,  in  fuel,  merely  ment  of  a French  and  English  family  bouse 
means  arranging  residences  of  the  ordinary  size  necessitate  a great  difference  in  planning,  but 
and  rectal  required  by  that  neighbourhood  in  j there  are  objections  to  the  working  of  the  flat 
groups  instead  of  in  separate  houses ; and  those  system  on  the  Pans  plan  which  wonkl  certainly 
who  have  to  inhabit  them  are  probably  just  the  be  considered  very  eerions  with  ns.  ihe  most 
people  to  etiok  by  the  notioo  of  an  EogUahman'e  io.portant 


house  (even  a jerry-built  one)  being  his  castle, 
and  to  think  that  they  are  being  iosulted  and 
levelled  with  the  "working  classes”  by  being 
asked  to  live  in  "flits.”  At  ihe  same  time,  we  do 
definitely  think  that  they  could  be  supplied  with 
better  built  and  lioalthier  houses  at  the  same 
rent  by  this  system  than  by  the  present  one; 
and  if  that  can  be  proved,  the  coramon-sense  of 
English  people  would  probably  io  the  end  be 
found  on  the  side  of  such  a system.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  flat  system  to  a first  and  second- 
class  neighbourhood,  on  the  contrary,  means  the 
division  of  the  ordinary  size  of  residence  of  the 
neighbourhood  into  several  separate  reeidences, 
to  suit  those  whose  proper  place  socially  is  in 
such  a neighbourhood,  bat  whose  means  or  re- 
qairements  are  below  the  prevalent  size  of 
dwelling.  These  classes  are  much  more  likely 
bo  consider  sensibly,  and  without  prejudice,  the 
advantage  of  such  an  arrangement,  which  to 
them  would  moreover  be  much  more  of  a real 
advantage,  and  would,  as  it  appears  to  us,  afford 
opportnnities  of  getting  into  their  natural  and 
suitable  geographical  place  of  abode,  without 
ruinous  expenditure,  to  those  whose  inherited 
birthright  or  intellectually-acquired  pre-emi- 
nence gives  them  claim  to  a status  to  which 
their  means  are  but  ill-proportioned,  and  who 
(the  former  class  especially,  but  the  latter  also 

* We  UBC  tbie  general  term,  (be  meaning  of  which  will 
be  well  understood  by  most  of  our  readers,  r.itber  than 
adopt  the  invidious  aiternative  of  naming  specific-  districts 
as  examples. 


which  the  servants  of  all  the  families  inhabitinj 
the  same  house  are  lodged  together  in  the  upper 
or  mansard  storv,  with  a separate  entrance  from 
the  street,  and  thus  entirely  apart  from  all 
supervision  from  their  employers  except  when 
actually  on  duty.  The  immorality  admitted  to 
be  notorious  among  this  class  in  Paris  it  is  not 
surprising  to  hear  of  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment; but  an  almost  equally  aerions  objection 
to  English  minds  would  be  the  scandal  and  tittle- 
tattle  which  go  on  continually  between  servants 
of  different  families  as  to  the  doings  of  their 
several  employers,  for  which  the  opportunities 
would  thus  be  multiplied  fiftyfold,  and  which 
would  render  all  real  privacy  as  to  its  own  con- 
cerns  an  absolute  impossibility  for  any  family 
inbabiting  such  a house.  We  tnay  take  it  for 
granted  that  no  scheme  will  be  adopted  by  the 
English  public  which  does  not  provide  for  in- 
cluding " the  servants  ” as  part  of  their  own 
bonsehold  inhabiting  each  flat ; and  that  not 
only  for  the  reasons  above  hinted  at,  but  for  the 
more  honourable  motive  arising  from  the  prin- 
ciple, which  is  we  believe  slowly  beginning  to 
permeate  English  society,  that  domestic  servauta 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  tnachines  hired 
to  do  certain  work,  but  as  a portion  of  the  house- 
hold to  which  they  belong, — as  fellow  creatures 
whose  interests,  mental  and  material,  should  be 
cared  for  by  those  with  whom  they  are  domi- 
ci’.ed.  The  provision  of  a separate  servants’ 
staircase  with  a servants’  entrance  on  each  flat 
would  of  course  somewhat  complicate  the 


planning,  but  In  houses  on  a tolerably  large 
scale  it  could  very  well  be  managed  j only  it 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  in  the  way  of  being 
a good  deal  overlooked  by  tlie  residents,  and  not 
in  a too  removed  and  out-of-the-way  corner, 
otherwise  the  facility  for  gossip,  &o.,  would  be 
almost  as  great  as  iu  the  Parisian  system. 

In  smaller  buildings,  perhaps  a separate  ser- 
vants’ entrance  from  the  main  staircase  would 
meet  the  case,  and  the  staircase  would  then  be 
practically  in  the  position  of  a part  of  the  common 
street,  extended  into  the  building.  This  is  what 
the  staircase, — the  “ scale-stair,”  as  it  is  or  used 
to  be  called,— in  a large  proportion  of  the  Edin. 
burgh  honses  really  is;  the  street-door  standing 
open  daring  the  day,  or  being  capable  of  being 
opened  from  the  landing  on  any  floor,  when  the 
corresponding  street-bell  is  rung.  And  it  has 
also,  as  some  one  remarked  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  White  a paper 
at  the  Association,  a common  property  with  the 
street,  of  being  always  dirty, — an  old  charge, 
referred  to  more  than  once  in  the  Waverley 
novels.  A building  of  this  description,  in  fact, 
can  hardly  be  kept  properly  in  order  without  a 
resident  keeper, — the  concieryc  of  the  French 
houses,  who  is  supposed  to  be  another  and  very 
serious  stnmbling-block  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
system  iu  England.  The  Paris  conciarye  is  said 
to  be  a thorn  in  the  side  of  society ; a domestic 
spy,  a collector  and  retailer  of  scandal,  a man 
ready  to  speak  or  to  hold  his  tongue  only  at  the 
instance  of  bribes  from  the  various  residents. 
But  if  this  is  so,  does  it  follow  that  the  porter  or 
doorkeeper  in  England  should  be  so  objectionable 
as  the  coiicierfre  in  Franco?  Does  not  the  evil 
rather  rise  from  social  and  political  tendencies 
in  French  society  than  from  anything  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  position  ? We  can  see  little 
reason  why  the  doorkeeper  in  a " flat”  hone 
should  be  any  worse,  or  more  objectionable  a 
person,  than  the  ” porter  ’ at  a club.  Aud  if 
these  two  objections,  — tho  housing  of  the  ser- 
vauts  and  the  o.spionago  of  the  concierye,  are^ 
obviated,  there  remains  only  the  objection  ot 
having  a broad,  spacious,  and  well-arranged 
staircase  (and  that  is  a sine  qua  non)  iu  common 
between  yourselves  and  your  neighbours,  m 
having  to  meet  the  next-door  neighbour  on  stone 
steps  as  well  as  on  the  flags  outside.  And  that 
surely  is  nob  an  insurmountable  obstacle  even  to 
English  prejudices  (if  we  are  to  call  them  so) 
about  “ home.” 

The  infl-uence  of  any  extensive  adoption  of  the 
flat  system  on  the  construction  of  bouses  is  almost 
certain  to  be  for  good.  In  the  first  place  the 
fireproof  aud  soundproof  construction  of  the 
horizontal  as  well  as  of  the  vertical  divisions  of 
the  interior  ia  a sine  qicinori,  and  must  lead  to  a 
more  solid  and  durable  style  of  construction  than 
is  prevalent  in  the  modern  London  house  at 
present.  The  necessity  of  a superior  and  solidly 
built  principal  staircase  would  be  another  in- 
fluence  in  the  same  direction.  Then  the  greater 
difficulty  of  the  problem  of  planning  and  arrange- 
ment in  such  houses,  both  as  to  oonvenience  and 
architectural  treatment,  will  almost  necessitate 
the  employment  of  a mind  superior  to  that  of  the 
speculating  builder,  and  might  even  gp  far 
towards  getting  ordinary  town  house-building 
out  of  the  bands  of  the  speculator,  and  into  those 
of  the  architect.  This,  however,  is  not  the  view 
taken  by  our  instructor  in  the  Saturday  Revieia 
aforesaid,  who  indnlges  in  the  port  of  charge 
against  the  profession  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  and  which  we  must  expect  to  find 
repeated  as  long  as  the  editors  of  literary 
journals  are  so  ignorant  aud  indifferent  on  archi- 
tectural subjects  that  they  are  content  to  give 
carte  blanche  to  any  contributor  with  a " lively 
pen  ” to  lay  down  the  law  and  to  make  whatever 
statements  he  may  please  upon  a subject  on 
which  he  has  probably  no  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence whatever.  This  is  a slice  of  the  Saturday 
Revieiv  wisdom  on  the  topic : — 


No  two  sets  ofapartments  (in  ablock  of  flat  houses) 
should  be  exactly  alike,  aud  the  architect  should  pot  bo 
allowed  to  settle  where  the  windows  are  to  go  tul  pe 
desiimed  the  inside  ofthe  rooms.  Xlniforiuity  ought  to  pe 
8 matter  of  no  account,  and  it  should  not  be  deemed  in- 
disoensable  for  a room  to  have  four  corners,  each  a riebt 

But  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the  lintisU 

architect,  should  a demand  arise  for  flats,  with  his  ususl 
disregard  as  to  who  is  to  live  in  the  places  he  designs,  will 
make  them  all  exactly  alike,"  &e. 

A writer  who  has  no  clearer  notion  of  the 
architectural  process  of  designing  a house  than 
is  implied  by  the  silly  remark  about  the  windows 
not  being  settled  till  the  inside  of  the  rooms  ia 
designed  (as  if  any  architect  worth  the  name 
ever  de-igned  the  interior  and  exterior  of  his 
‘ building  separately),  is  probably  out  of  the  reach 
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of  argntnent  or  explanation  ■ and  when  we  find 
the  whole  article  is  apropos  of  an  experiment  in 
“ flat  ” building  carried  out  by  an  amateur  archi- 
teot,  and  marked  by  all  the  irregularities  men- 
tioned in  the  quotation,  and  which  has  become, 
we  fear,  a permanent  blot  on  the  architeotural 
character  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  has 
been  erected,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  real 
meaning  (and  value)  of  the  sneer  at  the  nro- 
fessional  architect.  We  may  just  remind  the 
writer  of  what  he  has  found  it  ccnvenient 
to  forget,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  street 
habitations  of  modern  London  are  the  work  of 
architects  at  all  j and  that  of  the  Paris  houses 
in  flats,  which,  except  in  regard  to  certain  social 
unsuitabilities  of  arrangement,  are  admitted  to 
be  almost  models  in  plan  and  architeotural  treat- 
ment, we  know  that  they  are  all  built  under  the 
supervision  of  architects. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  flat  system  on  the 
architeotural  character  and  capabilities  of  the 
average-sized  house,  we  can  have  little  doubt, 
again,  that  it  would'  be  for  good,  and  would  pre- 
sent opportunities  for  improvement  on  the  regu- 
lation type  of  street  house,  though  it  probably 
would  be  (and,  most  suitably,  ought  to  be) 
inferior  in  architectural  pretension  and  effect  to 
the  private  bouse.  In  regard  to  the  architec- 
tural treatment  of  the  house  in  flats,  we  may 
take  occasion  here  to  reproduce  (iu  translation) 
and  call  attention  to  the  sensible  and  just  remarks 
of  M.  Daly,  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  the 
subject  of  matrons  d layer,  to  which  tlie  second 
volume  of  his  important  work  on  ” L’Architcc. 
iure  Frivde  du  XlXme  Siecle,”  is  entirely 
devoted  : — 

• V— buildings  for  private  residenops  demand  an 
ludiTidnal  character,  and  express,  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  life  and  habits  of  the  family  or  group  of 
families  for  whom  they  are  specially  coiistructed,  aud  who 
intend  to  take  up  their  permanent  residence  there,  the 
a layer,  intended  for  the  many,— that  is  to  say,  for 
a number  ot  tenants  succeeding  each  other  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  varyint;  exigeucies  of  their  occupa- 
tion, their  several  positions,  or  their  means,— inhabited 
from  biiseracnt  to  roof  by  tenants  of  different  social 
grades”  [this,  however,  is  not  a necessary,  nor,  as  we 
have  been  looking  at  the  matter,  altogether  a probable 
condition  in  London] , “ strangers  to  one  another,— cannot 
admit  of  any  too  marked  originality  of  physiognomy. 
The  exterior  aspect,  as  well  as  the  interior  tfistribution  of 
a mahon  a layer  ought  to  remain,  so  to  speak,  d'une 
t-'di-aclerc  effaev,  aud  correspond  only,  in  the  attempt  to 
satisfy  them  as  fully  as  possible,  to  tho  common  tastes 

and  needs  of  the  great  mass  of  tho  population 

The  miiion  a layer  ought  not  to  express  its  nature  by  any 

too  exceptional  trait It  is  a form  of  building 

which  gives  little  suitable  scope  for  tho  play  of  fancy. 
That  which  it  denunds  above  all  is  the  expression  of  calrri 
practical  consideration  and  reserve.  It  is  not  the  habita- 
<ion  of  an  individual  or  of  a family,  but  of  society  at  large 
((/e  tout  le  inonde).  ...  In  tine,  we  may  say,  the  mnifoii  I'l 
layer  is  the  coramonweallh  of  architecture,  a common- 
wealth which  ought  to  be  distingniahed  by  a coramon- 
senso  treatment.  It  must  bo  the  properly  of  the  many; 
not  as  the  expression  of  a passing  fashion  in  architecture, 
hut  in  virtue  of  an  invariably  comfortable  and  respectable 
ins'allafion.  Little  or  nothing,  then,  can  be  permitted  to 
Ihe  indulgence  of  fancy,  since  the  faucy  of  one  person  is 
the  aversion  of  another.” 

These  eeuaible  and  couBiderate  remarks  are 
perhaps  a little  on  the  side  of  allowing  too  little 
to  architectural  treatment,  though  we  quite 
■concur  with  JI.  Daly  that  the  house  in  flats  is 
not  the  place  for  the  indulgence  of  anything 
exceptional  or  strongly  marked  in  architectural 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  point  out 
that  tho  necessarily  greater  importance  given 
to  the  entrance,  in  comparison  with  a single 
house  of  the  sumo  size, — moi-e  especially  if  this 
be,  according  to  the  excellent  and  effective 
Parisian  plan,  under  cover  and  in  an  archway 
with  a carriage  passage, — affords  a groat  deal  of 
opportunity  for  picturesque  and  pleasing  archi- 
tectural  treatment,  in  a most  natural  mauner, 
aud  without  going  into  any  “ fantasies.”  The 
opportunities  of  effect  afforded,  by  the  Parisian 
treatment  of  the  entrance  we  adverted  to  in  a 
recent  article  on  the  msthetics  of  bouse-buiiding, 
and  the  principal  staircase  affords  a means  of 
givingmore  architectural  character  to  the  interior 
of  the  building  than  is  realised  in  average  houses 
of  the  usual  type. 

Valuable  suggestions  on  this  subject,  as  well 
•ag  on  practical  points,  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Daly’s  second  volume,  before  mentioned, 
which  is  worth  the  special  study  of  all  who  may 
have  to  deal  with  this  architectural  problem, 
which  seems  not  unlikely  to  be  brought  presently, 
more  or  less,  under  our  immediate  experience; 
and  if  the  ” House  in  Flats”  offer  the  architect 
less  scope  for  the  reSnements  ot  his  profession 
than  the  private  house,  no  class  of  building,  we 
venture  to  say,  is  calculated  to  bring  out  better  the 
radical  distinction,  which  the  French  wellkuo-w, 
bub  which  the  English  public  aud  their  literary 
oracles  seem  unable  to  perceive,  between  tho 
architect  and  the  speculating  builder. 


THE  PROGRESS  OP  SANITARY 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

^ The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  comprises  the  three  distinct 
subjects  of  the  administration  of  the  laws  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  local  government, 
and  the  publio  health.  The  administration  of 
the  Sanitary  Acts,  instead  of  coming  under  the 
third  of  these  heads,  is  grouped  under  the  second, 
together  with  the  administration  of  local  govern- 
ment  for  all  other  objects.  By  this  arrangement 
the  Report  fails  to  bring  the  sanitary  movement 
of  the  year  into  that  full  relief  which  the  im- 
portance  of  the  subject  demands.  We  append 
a few  notes  on  some  of  the  principal  items  of 
the  Report. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  past  year  that  is 
included  under  the  title  “Local  Taxation ’’amounts 
to  325  millions  sterling.  Of  this  sum  only 
23  millions  have  been  raised  by  direct  imposts  j 
the  remainder,  amounting  to  9,872,145J.,  having 
been  derived  from  *'  other  sources  of  revenue, 
iuoluding  loans.” 

Out  of  this  sum,  it  appears  from  the  tables 
included  in  the  Report,  rather  less  than  3 J millions 
has  been  devoted  to  sanitary  purposes.  The 
exact  figures  are, — “Total  expenditure,  urban 
sanitary  rates,  6,416, 822i. ; and  rural  sanitary 
rates,  23.540L” 

Of  the  total  amount  of  6,440,3621.  thus 
expended,  however,  only  3,117, 791L  have  been 
levied  by  local  taxation.  The  difference,  to- 
gether with  the  unexpended  sum  of  172,8311. 
(which  appears  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  urban 
sanitary  authorities)  presumably  represents  loan, 
or  at  least  indebtedness.  Thus  the  sanitary  ex- 
penditure forms  only  about  one-tenth  part  of 
that  expenditure  of  local  taxation  of  which  the 
Local  Government  Board  takes  cognisance.  The 
figures  tabulated  in  the  appendix  (p.  462)  do  not 
exactly  tally  with  those  which  we  have  here 
taken  from  tho  body  of  the  Report  (p.  liv.). 
They  give  the  sum  of  5,355,7241.  as  expended 
by  nrban  sanitary  authorities,  and  that  of 
23,5401.  as  “contributions  to  rural  sanitary 
authorities.”  The  numbers  of  the  population  in 
behalf  of  whom  those  expenditures  have  been 
made  are  not  given  in  the  tabular  return. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  expenditure 
thus  incurred  has  to  cover  the  two  distinct  items 
of  outlay  on  public  works,  aud  annual  charges. 
We  do  not  find  these  payments  distinguished  in 
the  Report.  Thus  while  it  may  appear  at  first 
sight  as  if  the  sanitary  expenditure  of  5,379,2641. 
bore  a high  ratio  to  tho  sura  of  8,480,8191.  ex- 
pended in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  case  is 
altered  when  we  remember  that  the  latter 
includes  only  the  current  charges  of  the  year. 
The  Report,  therefore,  does  not  allow  us  to  distin- 
guiah  between  the  capital  sunk  in  sanitary 
works,  and  the  sum  spent  in  the  current  expendi- 
ture of  the  year. 

If  we  turn  to  the  latest  official  authority  that 
can  throw  light  on  the  subject,  namely,  the 
return  to  tho  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
No.  13  {•,  for  the  year  1873,  we  find  that  109  sani- 
tary authorities  had  expended  in  permanent 
works,  including  land,  just  twenty-five  times  as 
much  as  their  annual  outlay.  If  this  proportion 
should  hold  good  (which  can  only  be  matter  of 
guess  until  returns  are  completed  to  a later  date), 
the  annual  outlay  incurred  by  sanitary  autho- 
rities in  the  past  year  will  have  been  about 
214,000Z.,  aud  the  sum  invested  in  works  about 
5,165,0001. 

The  purposes  to  which  the  receipts  of  the'local 
authorities  have  been  applied  are  ranged  by  the 
Report  under  seven  general  heads.  They  are  as 
follow  : — 

1.  Protection  of  life  and  property  £3,903,241 

2.  Public  health  and  convenience  10,741,470 

3.  Land  and  sea  communications  8,663,572 


4.  Preservation  of  lands  247,552 

5.  Relief  of  the  poor 8,480,819 

6.  Education  and  religion 235,166 

7.  Miscellaneous  393,135 


The  minor  details  that  are  comprised  under 
these  heads,  and  which  amount  to  a total  sum 
of  32,664,955?.,  are  given  iu  the  appendix  to 
the  Report. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  local  authorities  is  a 
subject  of  no  little  importance.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  burden  is  increasing  is  matter  for 
watchful  anxiety.  In  1873-74  seven  distinct 
groups  of  local  authorities  had  borrowed  the 
aggregate  sum  of  54,548,6351.  Mr.  Purdy,  the 
principal  of  the  Statisthal  Department,  estimates 
that  “ the  total  indebtedness  of  the  local  autho- 
rities in  England  in  respect  of  loans  in  1873-74-76, 


or  thereabouts,”  will  be  83,062,000?.  The  smaller 


aura  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  Poor-law  authorities  £1, 829,100 

2.  Urban  sanitary  ditto  6,030,297 

3.  Metropolitan  local  manage^ 

ment  ditto  16,230,128 

4.  Drainage  and  Embankment 

ditto 1,582,672 

5.  Burial  Board 3,304,551 

6.  Harbour  authorities 20,’44oi593 

7.  School  Board 3,548,625 


£54,548,625 

Of  this  sum  6,739,302?.  have  been  advanced  by  the 
Publio  Works  Loan  Commissioners  ; 16,001,084?. 
by  insurance  and  trading  companies ; and 
31,808,239?.  have  been  obtained  from  other 
sources,  chiefly  private  persons.  The  rates  of 
interest  vary  from  3 to  5 per  cent. ; the  bulk  of 
the  sum  paying  from  4 to  4^-  per  cent.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  local  taxation  is  already 
weighted  with  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  per  annum  by  way  of  interest  on  loans 
contracted  by  the  local  authorities.  Thus,  whil6 
the  local  budget  is  rapidly  advancing  to  a mag- 
nitude of  nearly  half  the  national  budget,  the 
local  debt  is  as  yet  far  from  bearing  the  same 
proportion  to  the  national  funded  debts.  But  it 
bids  fair  to  increase  with  rapidity. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  operation  of  the 
sanitary  authorities  throughout  the  country  is 
regarded,  not  as  a distinct  head  of  the  duties  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  but  as  oue  of 
seven  distinct  branches  of  local  administration, 
over  which  ouly  a very  general  supervision  is 
exercised  by  that  branch  of  the  Government. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
condition  of  the  law  on  the  subject;  bat  none 
the  less  is  it  a result  anything  but  re-assuring. 
We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  Reports 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  inspectors 
printed  on  the  Veil  of  April  last.  These  papers 
hardly  bear  out  tbo  satisfaction  e.xpressed  in  tho 
present  Report  as  to  tho  “ general  activity 
shown  by  tho  several  urban  aud  rural  sanitary 
authorities  in  discharging  the  important  duties 
devolving  upon  them.”  We  are  wiliing  to  hope 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  have  a sounder 
basis  for  this  satisfaction  than  they  have  as  yet 
made  public.  But  when  we  see  that  they  have 
actually  descended  to  the  summation  of  the 
number  of  nuisances  reported  and  abated  during 
the  last  year,  as  well  as  of  the  structural  works 
undertaken  by  the  various  authorities  during 
that  period,  we  certainly  find  something  that 
may  be  called  gratitnde  for  small  mercies. 

The  Local  Government  Board  appear  to  have 
done  excellent  service  during  the  past  year  in 
calling  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  undesirable 
provisions  or  omissions  in  thirty  private  Bills 
deposited  by  local  sanitary  authorities.  Never, 
theless,  it  is  very  obvious  that  much  time, 
trouble,  and  cost  would  have  been  spared  if  the 
advice  of  the  Local  Goverument  Board  had  been 
sought  in  tbo  first  instance  as  to  the  drafting  of 
these  Bills.  This  is  another  example  of  tho 
great  loss  of  administrative  power  occasioned  by 
the  absence  of  organisation  in  the  sanitary 
machinery ; aud  this  is  the  more  striking  when 
we  find  that  the  Report  draws  attention  to  the 
“ number  of  local  Acts  already  iu  force,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  have  required  to  be  carefully 
regarded  in  considering  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed now  enactments.” 

A select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
having  recommended  the  repeal  ef  tho  Acts 
relating  to  the  adulteration  of  food,  and  the 
substitution  of  an  amended  Act,  the  Board  have 
suspended  any  compulsory  action  as  to  the 
appointment  of  analysts.  One  hundred  and 
twelve  local  authorities  have  now  complied  with 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  in  this  matter. 

A review  of  the  entire  report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  appears  to  show  the  exercise 
of  a vigilant  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
fettered  and  hampered  to  a great  extent  by  the 
influence  of  the  Act  of  1872.  The  provisions  of 
this  measure  have  directly  interposed  to  prevent  a 
definite  and  systematic  appreciation  of  the  sani- 
tary engineering  required  for  the  weH-being  of 
the  country.  Thus  the  ontcome  of  local  action  is 
reduced  to  such  a degree  as  to  allow  of  the 
enumeration  of  reports  of  individual  nuisances, 
by  way  of  measure  of  activity. 


A.  New  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
Kilburn.  — A new  Roman  Catholic  Church 
will  shortly  be  begun  at  Kilburn  bytheOblates 
of  Mary  Immaculate.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Pugin. 
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FRENCn  AND  AUSTKIAN  BRICKS. 

In  conianctiou  with  M.  Tbt-venct’a  criticism 
on  French  and  Austrian  joiners,  which  we  have 
already  noticed  in  these  columns,  Jlessrs.  A. 
Morel  & Co.,  of  Paris,  published  a similar 
pamphlet  on  brick-making  and  building  by  JI. 
Alexis  Fannier.  The  style  of  this  little  work 
is  more  refined  than  usual  in  pamphlets  of  this 
description}  and,  though  the  author,  as  a_ simple 
working  man,  complains  bitterly  that  bis  edu- 
cation  has  been  so  neglected  that  he  is  scarcely 
able  to  accomplish  his  task,  he  nevertheless 
gives  a very  graphic  and  interesting  description 
of  his  journey  to  Austria.  The  sight  in  that 
country  of  women  working  with  masons  naturally 
created  the  greatest  surprise  in_  the  French, 
man’s  mind.  Though  the  work  is  undoubtedly 
dangerous  and  rough,  young  women  and  girls 
may  be  seen  at  Vienna  ascending  and  descend- 
ingbigh  scaffolding  to  carry  bricks,  mortar,  &c., 
to  the  masons  who  are  at  work  on  the  summit. 
These  men  and  women  are  not  Germans,  how- 
ever,  but  come,  for  the  most  part,  from  Hungary 
or  Bohemia.  M.  Fannier,  of  course,  protests 
in  energetic  terms  against  the  employment  of 
female  labour  in  theoraft.  The  sight  of  women, 
bare-footed  and  with  short  skirts,  struggling  up 
ladders  with  burdens  of  brickson  their  shoulders 
does  not  suggest  an  advanced  state  of  civilisa- 
tion,  nor  is  it  conducive  to  that  sentiment  of 
delicacy  and  modesty  which  is  the  special  attri- 
bute of  woman.  Their  feet  also,  constantly 
chapped  by  the  action  of  lime  on  which  they 
are  frequently  treading,  soon  become  covered 
with  sores,  and  the  exposure  to  all  weathers 
aggravates  the  suffering  to  such  an  extent  that 
paralysis  sometimes  ensues.  For  the  larger 
buildings,  however,  the  bricks,  &c.,  ere  hoisted 
up  by  a cliain  affixed  to  a winch  or  capstan. 
The  scaffoldings,— and  this  is  a point  worthy 
of  note, — are  pronounced  preferable  to  the 
constrnctions  on  which  the  Parisian  mason 
is  compelled  to  work.  This  is  an  im- 
portant admission,  coming  from  the  mouth  of 
a Frenchman,  for  our  neighbours  have  often  been 
stated  to  excel  in  this  special  phase  of  building. 
The  accidents,  however,  which  nevertheless 
frequently  occur  in  France  in  consequence  of 
the  faulty  organisation  of  scaff'olds,  are  very  rare 
in  Austria.  Before  a building  is  commenced,  a 
large  number  of  pine-poles  arc  planted  very  close 
to  each  other ; in  fact,  the  total  number  required 
for  the  scaffolding  is  put  down  at  once.  The 
cross-pieces  are  then  carefully  bolted,  and  the 
planks  are  not  merely  laid  between,  bat  they  are 
nailed  down  so  as  to  render  them  quite  secure. 
On  the  outside,  from  pole  to  pole,  a piece  of  wood 
is  also  railed,  which  acts  as  a sort  of  balustrade, 
BO  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a workman  to  fall 
off,  even  if  he  tried  to  do  so. 

Vienna  is  now  undergoing  a series  of  improve- 
meuts  destined  to  maintain  its  renown  as  one  of 
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the  most  splendid  capitals  of  Europe  ; and  new 
streets  are  consequently  pierced  through  old 
quarters,  trees  planted  to  shade  boulevards,  and 
magnificent  mansions  reared  under  the  direction 
of  architects  well  versed  in  all  phases  of  modern 
improvements.  A great  number  of  these  con- 
structions are  made  with  bricks  and  Hme-mortar. 
This  mortar  is  very  clear,  so  that  buckets  are 
used  instead  of  the  ordinary  boss,  and  these  are 
filled  with  large  round  spoons  holdiug  three  or 
four  pints.  The  masons  employ  a smaller  but 
similar  spoon,  with  which  they  pour  the  mortar 
over  each  row  of  bricks,  and  the  substance  being 
limpid  runs  down  the  joints,  or  spaces  left  open 
between  each  biick,  of  its  own  accord.  The 
mortar,  however,  does  not  merely  fill  the  spaces 
left  open  for  its  reception,  but  spreads  itself  all 
over  the  bricks,  giving  them  au  untidy  and  un- 
finished appearance.  ‘VYhen,  therefore,  the  work 
is  completed,  this  has  to  be  scraped  off  ; then  the 
walls  are  coated  with  a light  yellow  cement, 
which  answers  as  an  imitation  of  stone. 

The  bricks  used  for  bakiog-ovens,  factory- 
chimneys,  and  constructions  destined  to  hold 
boilers  and  machinery,  are  the*Bnhject  of  special 
Btadv.  We  have  the  description  of  numerous 
baking-ovens,  and  are  assured  that  Y ienna  bread 
is  irreproachable  both  as  to  its  colour  and  the 
regularity  with  which  it  is  baked.  The  Vienna 
ovens  bake  bread  at  a smaller  outlay  of  fuel, 
bat  the  large  loaves  sold  in  France  could  not  be 
cooked  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  scarcely 
expedient  to  make  such  large  loaves,  for  they 
require  an  intense  heat,  and  this  generally  dries 
the  outer  crust  while  it  leaves  the  interior  in 
too  moist  a condition.  If  less  heat  is  used,  the 
bread  would  have  to  remain  too  long  in  the  oven, 
and  the  crust  would  be  pale  and  dry,  and  devoid 


of  proper  moisture.  The  French  ovens  aie 
generally  made  of  bricks.  They  arc  not  covered 
over,  as  in  Vienna,  with  sheet-iron,  and  it  is 
urged  that  the  bricks  retain  humidity  even  when 
the  drie.^t  wood  is  used.  The  steam  froua  the 
wood  and  the  dough  ascends  and  enters  the  pores 
of  the  bricks,  and  then,  as  the  heat  gradually 
subsides,  and  the  baking  progresses,  this  vapour 
f.lla  again  on  the  bread.  Thus  the  large  loaves 
obtain  the  colour  and  retain  the  moisture  and 
weight  they  would  have  lost  in  an  iron-plated 
oven,  as  tlio  motal  burns  instead  of  preserving 
the  humidity,  lied  bricks,  measuring  32  centi- 
metres in  length,  are  generally  used  for  the 
external  covering  of  Austrian  ovens.  Those 
used  for  boilers  and  chimneys  are  of  the  same 
length.  In  width  they  measure  12  to  14  centi- 
nifetres,  and  6 to  8 contiinctres  in  thickness  ; their 
colour  is  of  a pale  red.  They  are  badly  made, 
the  clay  is  not  properly  sorted,  and  consequently 
contains  numerous  foreign  bodies,  and  notably 
limestones.  The  kneading  is  done  by  hand,  the 
work  being  performed  very  irregularly,  and  the 
stones  that  remain  in  the  clay  often  break  when 
submitted  to  heat,  while  the  subsequent  effect  of 
damp  causes  the  bricks  to  crack,  thus  destroying 
the  appearance  of  the  building  in  which  they 
have  been  employed.  Their  shape  also  is 
awkward,  so  that,  altogether,  chimneys  and 
ovens  coDstrnoted  at  Vienna  cannot  be  taken  as 
examples  of  good  brickwork.  The  French  bricks, 
which  invariably  measure  22  centimeti'es  in 
length,  10  ceiitimiitres  in  width,  and  5i  conti- 
metres  in  thickness,  can  be  held  in  one  hand, 
and  are  therefore  easily  manipulated  by  the 
mason  } wheroas  the  Austrian  brick  must  be 
held  by  both  bauds,  and  this  occasions  a serious 
loss  of  time.  The  quality  of  the  Y’ienna  brick 
might  be  greatly  improved  if  the  red  clay  with 
which  they  are  made  was  mixed  with  a small 
quantity  of  the  green  clay  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Palace  of  Schoenbrunn,  and 
which  is  now  used  only  for  poAery,  statuettes, 
and  terra-cotta  ornamentr. 

Formerly  the  bricks  used  in  France  were 
manufactured  in  the  Northern  departments  or  in 
Belgium,  but  this  industry  has  now  extended  to 
many  other  districts ; for  the  economy  realised 
by  the  use  of  bricks  is  more  universally  appre- 
ciated. Thus  a great  number  are  now  made  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  though  the  Paris 
clay  does  not  blend  easily,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
snfficiently  good  not  to  require  mixing  with  other 
clays.  Various  methods  prevail  for  the  manu- 
facture of  these  bricks,  though  _ the  use  of  a 
pressing-machine  is  most  effective  and  most 
popular.  The  clay  is  reduced  to  small  pieces 
with  a pickaxe  and  then  placed  in  the  moulds  by 
means  of  a shovel.  Each  press  contains  two 
metal  moulds,  so  close  to  each  other  that  they 
may  be  filled  at  once  from  the  same  shovel  of 
clay.  This  done,  a workman  presses  on  the 
lever,  and,  as  he  releases  his  hold,  a rod,  placed 
iu  opposition  to  the  lever,  forces  the  clay  up  and 
out  of  the  mould.  The  workmen  may  then  seize 
the  clay  which  has  thus  assumed  the  shape  ot  a 
brick,  and  place  it  on  a wbeel-barrow  ready  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  drying.room.  Other  manu- 
facturers  prefer  to  wet  the  clay,  so  that  it  can  be 
manipulated  and  kneaded  by  treading.  The 
workmen,  however,  thus  employed  find  it  most 
diffiouU  to  make  a sufficient  number  of  bricks  to 
earn  a good  day’s  wages.  In  some  other  brick- 
fields the  clay  is  kneaded  by  machinea  which  a 
horse  sets  iu  motion,  while  there  are  not  a few 
workers  who  content  themselves  by  simply  using 
a spade.  The  moulding-machines  of  Belgium 
aud  the  North  of  France  produce  two  bricks  at  a 
time,  aud  from  5,000  to  6,000  per  day.  A young 
map  and  a young  woman  together  suffice  to  work 
aud  feed  them.  With  regard,  to  baking,  every 
system  has  its  partisans;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
the  wood  fires  are  more  easily  managed  and 
produce  the  best  bricks. 

There  is  a great  quantity  of  green  clay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  j but  it  has  to  be 
treated  in  a peculiar  manner  in  consequence  of 
its  greasy  and  tough  nature.  Tb  is  dried  in  the 
sun,  then  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
nuts  and  mixed  with  sand  and  coke-dust.  This 
latter  substance  not  only  thins  the  clay,  but 
facilitates  the  baking.  Formeidy  the  clay  was 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost  as  well  as  the 
son  before  it  was  broken  up;  but  now,  apart 
from  these  two  rival  and  natural  processes,  an 
artificial  entting-maohine  has  been  introduced 
which  can  be  moved  by  steam  or  by  a horse. 

; When  the  clay  has  been  duly  cut  or  broken,  it  is 
I thrown  into  a kneading-pit  made  of  bricks, 
I which  are  previously  covered  with  cement  so 
* that  water  may  not  escape.  In  the  potteries  the 


clay  is  spread  out  in  layers  about  12  to  15  centi- 
metres thick,  and  kneaded  with  the  feet,  a 
process  which  is  termed  in  France  viavcher  la 
terre  aux  pieda.  For  whatever  purpose  tiio 
oluy  is  required,  it  is  generally  rolled  iuto  pieces 
weighing  from  401b.  to  501b.  after  it  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  kneading-trough,  and  left 
standing  for  several  days,  so  that  the  humidity, 
if  not  evenly  distributed,  may  have  time  to 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  iu  equal  proportions. 

The  ovens  for  baking  the  bricks  are  con- 
struefced  after  varions  models,  but  the  ordinary 
Paris  oven  contaius  au  open  space  of  70  cubic 
metros,  in  which  35,000  bricks  can  be  placed. 

It  is,  therefore,  estimated  that  500  bricks  can 
be  packed  for  baking  in  a cubic  metro.  The 
‘fire  is  in  some  cases  situated  by  the  front  wall, 
and  in  others  it  goes  right  through  the  oven. 
The  latter  is  more  easily  managed,  but  also  more 
expensive.  The  greatest  experience  and  tact  are 
necessary  to  know  exactly  when  the  bricks  have 
been  baked  long  enough  to  attain  a sufficient 
degree  of  heat,  and  then  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
extinguish  the  fire  without  letting  the  sraallesu 
volume  of  cold  air  enter  the  oven.  Should  such 
an  accident  occur,  the  transition  from  extreme 
beat  to  cold  would  probably  cause  a great 
number  of  bricks  to  crack.  Apart  from  the 
ordinary  green  clay,  there  are  near  Paris  the 
celebrated  clays  of  Vaugirard  and  Y’annes, 
which  are  very  useful  for  household  pottery  and 
for  cooking  utensils. 

The  beet  fireproof  clay  of  France  is  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Arras.  It  is  rather  dark, 
soft,  aud  very  compact.  At  Antrague,  near 
Quievrain,  on  the  road  to  Valenciennes,  there  is 
also  some  clay  of  this  description,  but  not  of  so 
good  a quality.  The  clays  of  Forges  aud  neigh- 
bonrhood  are  mnch  superior,  and  are  extensively 
used  for  reflecting  heat,  for  stoves,  &c.,  but  they 
aro  very  dear,  and  must  bo  dug  up  from  a depth 
of  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  To  obtain  the  purest  clay  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  heat,  it  would  bo  well 
to  dissolve  the  clay  in  water.  As  the  t ^ ^ 
which  this  mixture  is  made  becomes  too  full,  the 
surplus  clay  aud  water  should  be  allowed  to  run 
off  by  means  of  a pipe  to  another  tub  situateu 
a little  lower;  and  soon  from  tub  to  tub,  till  five 
or  six  tubs  are  full  of  olay  water.  As  the  fer- 
ruginous and  other  foreign  bodies,  which  cause- 
bricks  to  split,  weigh  heavier  than  the  clay,  they 
would  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  only  the  lightest 
and  best  clay  could  float  down  with  the  water 
to  the  tubs  situated  on  the  lower  level ; the  last 
tub  thus  containing  the  best  clay.  With  time  ib 
would  settle  at  ;the  bottom,  and  the  water  can 
then  be  removed  by  tapping  the  tub  just  above 
the  level  of  the  olay. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  gather  from  the  remarko 
of  an  artisan,  whose  practical  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience  have  won  the  high  consideration  of  hie 
fellow  workmen, tbattheFrench  produce  superior 
bricks,  while  the  Austrians  are  more  careful  m 
the  construction  of  scaffolds.  These  at  least  are 
two  facts  worthy  of  record,  and  our  only  regret  is 
that  Englrsh  artisans  seldom  find  the  means  to 
travel,  and  publish  their  practical  criticisms  aud 
experience.  


PRIMITIVE  HOUSE-BUILDING  AND- 
ARCHITECTURE. 

In  the  war- of  styles,  and  in  the  eagerness  fur 
new  and  improved  iretboda  of  construction,  and 
it  must  needs  be  added,  in  days  essentially  of 
cheap  house  bnildiue,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
glance  for  a moment  at  the  habitations  of  less 
civilised  and  less  fortunate  communities  then 
own.  House -Laiffiing  necessarily  differs  in 
different  climates,  in  different  countries,  in- 
volving different  materials  and  modes  of  putting 
materials  together.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  such  a subject  as 
this  for  the  modern  proclivity  to  unifurmity  iQ 
all  things,  both  material  and  mental,  and  the  per- 
petual spread  of  a uniform  “civilisation,”  as  it 
is  termed,  tend,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  equalise 
aud  render  uniform  in  all  ways  possible  the 
houses  and  dwellings  everywhere  under  its 
infloence.  Hence  it  is  that  we  8ee_  the  same 
type  of  house  and  villa  building  in  all  our 
colonies.  The  outskirts  of  Australian  towns, 
sneb  as  Melbourne,  might  be  taken,  at 
glance,  for  those  of  suburban  London.  A New 
Zealand  town  differs  but  little, if  at  all,  from  one 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Special  o_pi»r. 
tnnites  are  abundant  of  noting  this.  It  is  the 
same  all  the  world  over  where  “Western 
influences  have  made  any  progress  or  headway 
at  all.  Calcutta  and  Bombay  have  streets  ot 
‘ modernised  houses,  and  even  palaces,  whica 
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might  be  broagbtby  art  of  magic  to  London  with- 
out fear  of  their  place  of  birth  being  found  out, 
flo  like  are  they  to  all  things  about  ua  here. 
Improved  Constantinople,  too,  is  coming  to  this, 
though,  as  it  would  seem,  somewhat  slowly.  It 
must  needs  be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  glance 
occasionally  at  the  oZcl  ways  of  house-building, 
now  BO  fast  disappearing  all  the  world  over. 

Por  the  &vst  primitioe  example  of  house  build- 
ing,  and  sufiiciently  primitive  and  original  it 
certainly  is,  wo  need  to  travel  to  the  extreme 
north,  whore  things  are  yet  to  be  found  in  a state 
of  primeval  barbarism,  or  naturalism,  as  it  may 
more  correctly  bo  termed.  The  Siberian  *'  r/ourt,’ 
or  tent,  in  which  tho  natives,  the  wandering 
Koraks,  live,  and  move  (as  far  as  is  possible),  and 
have  their  being,  is  indeed  a curiosity  in  the  way 
of  house-building.  We  have  little  original  in- 
fornration  about  it.  Contrivance,  according  to 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  life,  is  not  oon. 
fined  to  the  civilised  man.  The  climate  in  which 
these  human  beings,  for  they  are  human,  lire,  is 
ao  keen  and  fierce  that  no  ordinary  house-build- 
ing  would  be  possible,  oven  if  materials  were  at 
hand  for  it,  the  thermometer  in  winter,  as 
often,  as  not,  going  down  to  50”  below  zero. 
House  - building  there  must  therefore  be  a 
speciality  and  a curiosity,  and  it  certainly  is 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  A “yourt”  is  a 
rude  coostructioii  of  drift  wood,  as  thrown  up  by 
the  sea.  It  is  about  20  ft.  high.  It  has,  strange 
to  tell,  neither  door  nor  window  of  any  sorb.  It 
is  to  be  entered  only  by  aid  of  a notched  pole 
which  takes  the  owner  to  the  roof,  and  to  tho 
circular  hole  in  the  top  of  it  out  of  which  the 
smoko  from  the  fire  inside  comes.  Another 
notched  pole  is  here  fixed  into  the  ground  inside 
the  hut,  or  house,  and  reaching  to  the  roof  : this 
constitutes  tbo  “ stairs  ” by  which  entrance  is 
effected — a right  primitive  staircase,  a traditional 
record,  we  may  suppose,  of  our  remote  ancestor, 
the  “ stone-age  ” man,  about  whom  the  geologists 
are  so  anxious  and  curious,  and  not  a little 
puzzled,  just  now.  For  most  part  of  the  year 
this  primeval  house  is  covered  thickly  with  enow. 
But  if  the  exterior  of  it  is  a singularity,  most 
surely  not  less  so  is  its  interior.  This  interior  re- 
ceivea  its  light  only  from  tho  round  hole  which 
serves  alike  for  entrance-door  and  chimney.  In 
colour  it  might  have  satisfied  even  Rembrandt 
himself,  for  the  beams,  rafters,  and  “drift”  of 
which  it  is  built  up,  are  all  of  a glossy  blackness 
from  the  smoke  in  which  they  are  always 
enveloped.  Hound  tho 'floor  or  ground  of  this 
dwelling  there  is  a wooden  platform,  raised  about 
1 ft.  from  the  ground,  reaching  from  the  walls 
and  about  6 ft.  wide,  thus  leaving  a space  in 
the  middle  of  tho  yourb  of  about  10  ft.  in 
diamoter.  In  this  open  spot  is  the  fire, 
ai-d  over  it  always  a huge  copper  kettle 
of  melting  snow.  This  platform  takes  up  about 
three-quarters  of  the  room.  On  this  raised 
platforoi,  which  serves  also  as  a settle  round  the 
perpetually  burning  fire,  are  the  bedrooms,  called 
“ pologs.”  These  are  formed'  of  tho  heaviest 
furs  that  can  be  procured  ; they  are  sewn  care- 
fully  together  to  exclude  the  air.  These  “rooms” 
are  lighted,  and  at  the  same  time  warmed,  by  a 
fragmeut  of  ignited  moss  floating  in  a wooden 
bowl  of  oil.  They  are  about  d-  ft.  in  height,  and 
<3  ft.  or  8 ft.  in  width  and  length.  The  temperature 
of  these  primitive  dwellings  but  seldom  ranges 
above  20°  or  25°,  consequent  on  the  intensity  of 
the  outer  cold,  though  the  lire  raised  on  its  circle 
of  rough  stones  is  always  burning.  It  needs 
bub  a dull  imagination  to  picture  the  effect 
of  tho  constant  smoke.  The  lower  part  of 
the  yourb  is  comparatively  clear,  hut  the 
upper  part  is  filled  by  the  dense  moving 
cloud  of  dull  vaporous  mist.  Our  informant 
lived  in  a “yourt”  for  some  time,  and  gradually 
got  used  to  it,  and  boasted,  as  a proof  of  vigorous 
health,  that  he  could  “eat  anything.”  May  it 
nob  be  that  tho  hoalthiness  of  a Korak  yourt,  in 
spite  of  all,  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  keen- 
ness and  purity  of  the  outer  air,  which  must 
needs  find  its  way  in  at  all  times  ? And  suob 
purity  of  air,  be  it  noted,  is  before  all  else  needed, 
and  makes  up  for  nearly  all  other  shortcomings 
and  deficiencies.  All  things  at  first  glance  seem 
to  be  out  of  proper  order  here,  but  they  are  fitted 
fur  the  place  and  climate,  and  ciroumstances  of 
thosG  who  live  in  the  country  where  they  obtain. 
And  be  it  observed,  in  passing,  that  bad  as  they 
may  look  from  our  point  of  view,  they  are  not  a 
whit  worse  thau  some  of  the  “huts”  that 
we  have  seen,  in  which  our  hardworking  and 
industrious  coalminers  live  and  rest  them- 
selves.  There  are  many  ether  matters  in  this 
cold  north,  well  worth  the  noting,  and  some 
good  might  come  of  their  being  attended  to 


and  well  thought  over.  One  of  them  wo  may 
mention  as  especially  noteworthy.  It  is  that  the 
keen  cold  ofao  extreme  northern  climate,  though 
so  keen  and  fierce,  many  degrees  below  zero, 
does  not  strike,  when  tho  air  is  still,  so  cold,  as 
the  raw,  damp  atmosphere  does  here.  “ There 
are  mysteries  iu  cold,  and  air,  and  vapour,  not 
yet  come  at  by  the  scientific,”  says  one  of  our 
Arctic  voyagers, — and  who  can  doubt  it  ? 

If  the  huts  or  dwellings  in  the  wild  wastes 
of  the  north  are  thus  curious  and  strange,  and 
unlike  anything  here  in  our  civilised  eurround- 
ings  to  be  seen,  not  lees  so  are  the  villages  or 
towns  where  tho  houses  are  congregated  together 
and  are  more  permanently  built;  indeed,  we 
may  hero  find  the  incipient  beginnings  of  streets 
and  towns.  Screots,  in  one  sense  of  tho  word, 
there  are  none,  not  even  roads,  or  pathways. 
The  houses  or  huts  are  built  all  about,  at  random, 
just  where  the  fancy  of  the  builder  and  owner 
may  happen  to  place  them.  They  front  all  ways, 
if,  indeed,  they  can  be  said  to  have  a street  front 
at  all.  A house  of  some  sort  is  even  a primitive 
necessity,  but  a street  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  for  an  advanced  state  of  society.  It  is  a 
point  worth  noting.  Their  better  sort  of  dwell- 
ings, thus  congregated  together,  and  in  as  cold 
a climate,  are  quite  habitable  and  comforuable 
abodes.  They  aro  not  of  “ drift  ” wood,  like  the 
primitive  "yourt,”  but  are  construoted  of  rough 
logs  of  timber,  with  the  bavk  left,  wisely  and 
artistically,  on  it,  on  the  outside,  tho  inner  side 
being  scraped  and  brightly  polished.  The  low 
doorway  rough  enough,  aud  tho  window  not  of 
glass,  but  of  transparent  skin.  The  fireplace 
with  universal  "settle,”  in  place  of  movable 
obairs,  is  well  fitted  for  its  purpose,  and  the 
house  thus  built  stands  where  n modern.buHt 
house,  fresh  from  a new  town  here,  would  not 
enduro  for  a week.  The  primibivo  yourt,  bo  it 
noticed,  is  a movable  structure,— this  is  not,  and 
it  may  servo  to  instance  how  tho  fixed  habita- 
tion grows  out  of  the  earlier  and  movable  one. 
There  is  no  "style”  of  architecture  here,  but 
the  picturesque,  if  not  tho  “ arohitectureeque, 
finds  a place  of  necessity  iu  houses  and  dwell- 
ings like  these. 

\Te  may  pass  from  these  snow-covered  abodes 
to  the  far  North  bo  Eastern  dwellings,  where 
the  hot  sun  has  well-nigh  all  his  own  way. 
The  houses  of  the  native  races  in  the  less- 
frequented  parts  of  India  are  quite  as  re- 
markable  as  those  we  have  named,  though 
in  a different  way.  They  are  simple  enough, 
aud  consist,  for  tho  most  part,  bob  of  a 
single  room.  There  is  no  window,  all  the  light 
coming  in  from  the  doorway,  a little  of  so  intense 
a sunshine  as  here  sufficing.  The  walls  are  for 
tho  most  part  of  mud,  a reddish  clay,  mixed  with 
small  fragments  of  quartz  and  granite  to  bind 
ic  together  and  harden  it.  It  lasts  many  years, 
and  is  found  to  resist  the  heaviest  rains.  So 
good  is  it,  we  are  told,  that  in  many  of  the  towns 
and  villages  these  houses  have  flat  roofs  terraced 
with  this  substance,  and  it  is  found  to  be  water- 
tight. These  walls  are  painted  on  the  outside  iu 
alternate  vertical  stripes.  If,  says  an  observant 
traveller,  these  huts  had  bub  windows,  they 
would  be  comfortable  enough.  There  is  here  no 
"furniture,”  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  rushes,  and  a rng  with 
pillow  for  reclining,  after  the  Eastern  man  s 
fashion.  There  maybe  n shelf  or  two,  and  a 
painted  chest.  In  some  places — for  these  prirai- 
tive  dwellings  differ  in  different  parts  of  India — 
there  is  a second  hub  for  sleeping  iu,  and  perhaps 
another  for  a storehouse.  Nothing  can  be  more 
quaint  and  out  of  the  way  than  the  aspect  of 
some  of  these  Hindoo  " villages,”  or  groupings 
of  huts  or  cottages.  They  seem  to  creep  up  the 
sides  of  hills,  and  to  vie  with  the  trees  themselves 
in  irregularity  aud  thickness  of  clustering.  In 
the  hunt  after  “ ruius,”  and  the  remains  of  tho 
great  temple  architecture,  it  is  a pity  that  so 
little  has  been  done  in  the  making  record  of 
this  simple  poor  bouse  building.  It  is  surely  a 
mistake,  for  very  much  of  the  temple  work  itself 
comes  originally  from  the  common  hut  and 
domestic  housebuilding.  We  are  not  here  speak- 
ing of  city  bouso-building,  but  of  tbe  work  to  be 
found  in  tho  more  primitive  villages,  wherein  the 
materials  at  hand,  and  tho  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  untutored  inhabit- 
ants, form  the  items  of  tbe  problem.  It  is  in 
rude  structures  like  these  that  house,  if  not 
temple  and  palace,  architecture  begins.  We 
may,  in  passing,  notice  a curious  instance  of  this 
in  a walled  town.  A house  of  this  character  is 
built  on  the  top  of  the  wide  earthen  wall,  and 
immediately  over  tho  entrance-gateway  to  the 
town,  aud  it  makes  of  the  simple  round  arch 


opening  quite  an  arohitectural  feature.  It  is  a 
fortified  gate,  and  a most  ingenious  one,  showing 
how,  indeed,  architecture  may  grow  out  of  neces- 
sity and  bare  "construction.” 

All  over  tho  vast  continent  of  India  the  village 
house  or  hut  building  is  in  principle  of  this  kind, 
and  the  contrast  between  it  and  that  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  cold  North  is  sufficiently  notc- 
; worthy.  Of  architecture,  as  that  word  is  com- 
monly understood,  there  is  none  ; but  the  “pic- 
turesque” is  most  surely  common  to  both  orders 
of  building.  May  nob  our  Polar  Expedition 
explorers  meet  with  something  new  in  this 
way  ? And  most  surely  if  India  were  hut  slightly 
searched,  very  much  would  be  found  that  would 
amply  repay  that  search.  Architectoreasitnow 
is,  over  Europe,  is  in  a sufficiently  artificial  state, 
and  the  time  must  come  when  a peep  into  its 
origin  may  be  useful  and  necessary.  There  are 
many  things  but  little  known  to  be  jet  met 
with,  besides  those  we  have  here  glanced  at. 


GLASGOW  NEW  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

Tiiii:  handsome  building  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  Buohanan-street  by  the  members  of  tbe 
Glasgow  Stock  Exchange,  is  gradually  approach- 
ing completion,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  partial  occupation  by  the  coming  spring. 
The  new  erection  is  iu  the  Gothic  style,  aud 
large  figures,  symbolic  of  trade  and  commerce, 
aud  which  are  placed  in  niches  on  the  front,  con- 
tribute much  to  the  general  effect.  The  area 
occupied  at  the  cernerof  West  George-street  and 
Boclianan-street  is  85  ft.  in  length  by  7-1  ft.  in 
breadth,  aud  the  new  building  will  be  three 
stories  in  height.  Tbe  principal  entrance  will  be 
in  Buchanan-street,  next  door  to  the  Western 
Club,  and  over  this  is  a tower  rising  to  a height  of 
112  ft.  The  chief  apartments  are  located  on  the 
first  floor,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  a flight 
of  stairs  leading  from  a spacious  vestibule  about 
15  ft.  square.  Fronting  Buchanan-street  is  the 
Exchange-room  proper,  where  the  members  will 
assemble  for  the  transactions  of  their  ordinary 
business,  and  tho  dimensions  of  which  are  60  ft. 
long  by  50  ft.  iu  breadth,  with  a height  of  32  ft., 
thus  affording  almost  double  the  accommodation 
at  tbe  existing  Exchange.  The  new  room  will 
be  furnished  and  appointed  in  convenient  and 
suitable  stjle.  At  the  roar  of  this,  on  the  same 
floor,  will  be  the  reading-room,  an  apartment 
41  ft.  by  19  ft.,  while  to  the  south  of  this,  and 
nearest  the  Western  Club,  will  be  retiring-rooms 
aud  accommodation  for  bolding  committee  meet- 
ings. At  the  front  of  tbe  building,  but  on  tho 
second  floor,  will  be  tbe  telegraph-office,  50  ft. 
long  by  16  ft.  broad,  with  the  requisite  message- 
rooms  attached  5 while  the  clearing-house  depart- 
ment will  consist  of  a large  room  in  the  rear,  tho 
dimensions  of  which  aro  03  ft.  by  60  ft.,  lighted 
from  the  roof  by  means  of  a largo  glass  dome.  On 
tho  same  story  will  be  the  secretary’s  offices, 
clerks’  rooms,  and  retiring  apartments.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  20,0001.,  in  ad- 
dition to  25,000Z.,  tbe  cost  of  tho  site,  the  expense 
of  which  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  its 
commanding  position  iu  the  most  fashionable 
street  in  Glasgow,  and  its  close  proximity  to  the 
Royal  E.xohango  and  other  centres  of  the  more 
important  commercial  operations. 

ilr.  Jas.  Thomson  (Baird  & Thomson)  is  the 
architect.  


STIR  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Tqe  following  resolutions,  wo  are  requested  to 
say,  will  be  proposed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  to  be  held  on  Monday  next,  on  behalf 
of  certain  Fellows  and  Associates  connected' with 
the  Architectural  Association : — 

“I.  That  the  proposalto  introduce  among  the  stadenta 
oF  the  R I.B.A.  powers  similar  to  those  suggested  m 
Appendix  7,  as  a scheme  of  amalgamation  to  the  Arcbitoc- 
taral  Association,  could  hardly  fail,  if  put  into  practical 
operation,  to  disturb  the  good  understanding  aud  satisfac- 
tory relationship  which  has  for  many  years  suDSisted 
between  tho  two  bodies.  , , . . ^ , 

II  That  the  introduction  into  the  class  of  Associates  of 
persons  not  beiug  members  of  the  profession  be  not  ap- 

^'"lII^That  tho  propos’d  alterations  in  the  conditions  of 
membership  do  not  commend  themselves  to  this  meeting. 

IV  That  opportunity  should  be  given  at  each  general 
meeting  to  the  members  to  ask  questions  concerning  the 
direction  and  mansgement  of  the  Institute,  to  oiler  sug- 
gestions, and  to  propose  resolutions  thereon.  Atmeeting.i 
at  which  papers  are  to  he  read,  questions  found  to  involve 
lengthened  disenssiou  to  be  deferred  to  opportunities 
arranged  for  their  discussion  by  the  Council.  That  the 
first  part  of  by-law  No.  43  be  repealed,  it  being  practically 
at  variance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

V.  That  members  desirous  of  associating  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  promotion  of  any  object  calculated  ‘to 
advence  civil  architecture,  to  promote  or  facilitate  tho 
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acquirement  cf  the  knowledge  of  any  art  or  science  con- 
nected therewith,’  or  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
profession,  shall  be  empowered  so  to  do;  audio  frame 
their  own  regulations,  which  shall  set  forth  the  objects  of 
such  association.  These  regulations  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Council,  and  on  their  being  sanctioned  by  it,  rooms 
for  meetings,  publication  of  notices,  and  sach  other  facili- 
ties us  rony  be  practicable,  shull  be  afforded  to  tbe  said 
associations,  who  shall  be  hoQiid,  at  a general  meeting  of 
the  Institute  in  each  year,  to  preseuL  a report  of  their 
proceedings." 

*#*  Aa  already  stated,  we  do  not  find  onrael^es 
in  a position  to  disenss  the  report  of  the  cotn» 
mittee.  We  are  forced,  however,  to  say  that  we 
dissent  entirely  from  its  main  recommendations, 
and  trust  that  the  meeting  will  come  to  an  un- 
mistakable vote  in  that  direction  on  Slonday, — 
always  remembering  the  thankfulneaa  due  to  a 
committee  who  have  given  much  time  to  the 
consideration  of  a difficult  subject. 


Sir, — Having  been  called  upon  in  the  absence 
of  Professor  Donaldson  to  take  the  chair  at  aome 
meetings  of  the  committee  on  the  affairs  of  tbe 
Institute,  I have  been  requested  by  several  of 
my  colleagues  on  that  committee  to  allude  to  a 
letter  from  that  gentleman  which  appeared  in 
the  professional  papers  on  Saturday  last,  and  to 
request  the  Pellowa  of  the  Institute  to  suspend 
their  judgment  npon  the  report  issued  by  that 
committee  until  it  can  be  calmly  discussed  on  all 
its  bearings  in  tbe  meeting-room  of  the  Institute. 
We  think  it  much  to  be  regretted  that  tbe  Pro- 
fessor  had  not  contented  himself  with  the 
protest  he  had  already  thought  it  necessary  to 
make,  and  which  has  been  printed  and  issued 
with  the  report  to  every  Fellow  of  the  Institute. 

I need  now  only  remind  those  members  of  our 
profession  who  are  really  interested  in  the  con. 
sideration  of  this  report,  that  the  committee 
coneists  of  twelve  members  of  the  Institute  (eight 
being  Fellows  and  four  Aasociatee) , who  were,  in 
virtue  of  a resolution  passed  at  a general  meeting 
of  the  body,  nominated  by  the  Council,  and  may, 
I think,  be  fairly  considered  as  representative 
men  of  their  various  grades  ; of  this  number 
clsven  are  unanimous  in  signing  the  report  and 
endorsing  its  recommendations  ; one  dissents  and 
protests  under  thirteen  heads.  Can  it  be  believed 
that  these  eleven  architects  are  so  indifferent  to 
the  honour  and  status  of  that  profession  by  which 
they  are  living  as  deliberately  to  urge  tbe  adop- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  likely  to  dishonour 
their  position,  or  which,  as  Professor  Donaldson 
considers,  would  “ degrade  the  profession  and 
drive  every  honourable  man  who  respects  his 
own  personal  character  and  the  prestige  of  his 
profession  to  keep  aloof  from  such  a mongrel 
combination  ’’  ? 

Thocommiltee  may  have  erredin  judgment, but 
can  hardly  be  suppr.scd  deliberately  to  have 
committed  the  suicidal  act  attributed  to  them  by 
Professor  Donaldson. 

Tnoius  Henry  Wy.vrr, 

Past  Pr.,  R.I.B.A. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  TARRING, 
ARCHITECT. 

The  career  of  the  late  Mr.  Tarring,  who  died 
at  St.  Audires,  Torquay,  on  the  27th  nit.,  aged 
70,  affords  an  interesting  and  useful  example  of 
what  may  be  done,  even  under  disadvantages, 
by  industry  and  perseverance.  Mr.  Tarring  was 
born  at  Holbeton,  near  Plymouth,  Devou,  and 
until  he  came  to  London  worked  aa  a carpenter 
or  plasterer,  or  probably  employed  himself  iu  the 
kindred  manual  occupations  that  a capable  young 
man  finds  opportunity  to  turn  himself  to  in  a 
country  village.  He  came  up  to  London  in 
May,  1828,  and  almost  immediately  pub  himself 
under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Brown,  architect 
and  surveyor,  of  Wells-street,  Oxford-street,  at 
the  same  time,  we  believe,  attending  a large 
boilder’s  yard  in  Paddington.  He  afterwards 
bought  of  Mr.  Brown  a drawing  academy  that 
he  had  kept;  and  records  of  his  studies  and 
sneoessPB  may  be  found  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  of  which  be  in  1815  became 
a Fellow.  In  earlier  days  he  had  obtained  the 
Royal  Academy’s  silver  medal  for  measured 
drawings.  We  are  told  by  one  of  his  o'dest 
friends  that  his  practice  increased  steadily  from 
the  time  that  he  established  himself  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  employed  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Combermere  to  restore  Combermere  Abbey  ; and 
he  carried  out  extensive  alterations  and  restora- 
tions  at  Thornton  Hall,  Bucks,  the  seat  of  the 
Hon.  Richard  Cavendish. 

Mr.  Tarring  made  suggestions,  and  submitted 
plana  bo  tbe  Government  for  concentrating  the 
Government  offices  in  one  block  of  buildings  on 
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the  site,  or  nearly  so,  occupied  by  the  new 
bnildings  fronting  Parliament-street,  particulars 
of  which  were  given  in  the  Builder.  In  tbe 
competition  that  ensued  he  sent  fresh  designs, 
which  were  well  spoken  of  by  tbe  press. 

For  some  years  his  youngest  son  has  been  in 
partnership  with  him. 

The  following  is  a list  of  his  works,  though 
probably  not  a complete  one : — Akeley  Church, 
Bucks;  Bethnal-green  Chapel, — the  first  Dis- 
senting  place  of  worship  built  in  London  with  a 
spire ; Bedford  New-town  Chapel ; Portland 
New-town  Chapel;  Old  Westminster  Chapel ; 
Peckham-rye  Chapel;  Falcon-square  Chapel; 
Horbury  Chapel;  Vine’s  Church,  Rochester; 

, Clapham  Congregational  Church  ; Presbyterian 
Church,  Cork,  Ireland ; Tolmers-square,  Con- 
gregational  Church  ; Huntingdon  Union  Church  ; 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  Union  Church  ; Baptist  Church, 
Victoria-road,  Leicester;  Luton  Congregational 
Church,  Bedfordshire ; Wesleyan  Chepel,  St. 
John’a-hill,  Wandsworth ; Wesleyan  Church, 
Moatyn-road,  Brixton ; Wesleyan  Church,  Mal- 
vern ; Wesleyan  Church,  Clapton ; Congrega- 
tional Church,  Lewisham  ; Presbyterian  Church, 
Lewisham ; Congregational  Church,  Southern, 
hay,  Exeter;  Stamford  - hill  Congregational 
Church ; Congregational  Church,  Chapel-street, 
Blackburn  ; Tavistock  Congregational  Church 
and  Schools;  Presbyterian  Church,  Upper 
Georga-atreet,  Edgeware  • road  (Dr.  Donald 
Fraser) ; Christ  Church,  Chase  Side,  Eofield  ; resi- 
dences  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Chubb,  Mr.  G.  K.  Chubb  ; 
Mr.  J.  E.  Vunner,  Mr.  Owen  Edwards,  Mr.  J. 
Webster,  and  others,  at  Chislehurst,  Kent ; Tinge- 
wickReotory,  Bucks;  Tromer Lodge, Down, Kent; 
houses  at  Queeu’a  Gate,  Kensington ; restora- 
tions  and  alterations  at  Coedgwgen  Hall,  Gla- 
morganshire;  Combermere  Abbey;  Tborntoa 
Hall,  Bucks;  Wykham  Park,  Banbury  ; Spring- 
field,  Banbury;  also  altering  and  remodelling 
Whitfield  Chapel,  Tottenham. court-road ; the 
CoDgregational  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon- 
street ; Messrs.  Filmer  & Son’s  shops  and  ware- 
houses,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street ; Messrs. 
Parkinson’s  Gas-meter  Manufactory,  Cottage- 
lane,  City-road;  and  the  City  Bank,  Ludgate- 
hill  Branch.  The  last  was  recently  illustrated  in 
our  pages,  as  was  also,  on  a former  occasion,  the 
Memorial  Hall. 


REPAIRS  OF  CHIMNEY-SHAFTS 
DAMAGED  DURING  THE  SIEGE  OF  PARIS. 

A itECE.NT  number  of  the  Aiinales  du,  Gduie 
Civil  states  that  during  the  war  of  1870-71,  a 
large  number  of  chimney-shafts  in  Paris  and  the 
neighbourhood  were  injured  by  the  fire  of  tbe 
German  artillery.  Some  were  razed  to  the 
earth ; others  were  battered  down  more  or  less 
completely ; whilst  others,  again,  remained 
standing,  but  were  pierced  with  shot-holes. 
Nearly  all  have  now  been  repaired.  Indeed,  tbe 
work  of  restoration  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
ploted.  New  shafts  have  been  built  on  the 
plans  of  those  demolished.  Here  nothing  more 
was  requisite  than  to  clear  away  the  ruins  before 
rebuilding.  Bub  the  pierced  shafts  were  much 
more  troublesome  to  deal  with.  The  breaches 
in  them  varied  from  18  in.  to  7 ft.  in  height, 
and  averaged  18  in.  across.  In  such  cases  it 
was  unsafe  to  meddle  with  the  shaft  until  it  bad 
been  strengthened.  Timber  shores  were,  there- 
fore,  placed  vertically  in  ihe  holes,  and  the  open- 
inga  then  were  built  up  with  bricks  set  in  plaster, 
which  has  the  property  of  setting  very  quickly. 
This  done,  the  shafts  were  taken  dowu  from  the 
top,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  entirely  rebuilt. 


LONDON  BRIDGE  IMPROVEMENT. 

Of  the  numerous  schemes  proposed  for  afford- 
ing additional  traffic  accommodation  over  London 
Bridge,  only  one,  as  yet,  is  to  be  brought  before 
Parliament  in  a petition  for  the  conversion  of  a 
private  Bill  into  an  Act.  A Bill  has  been  de- 
posited,  wherein  it  is  proposed  to  incorporate 
the  London  and  Southwark  Arcade  Bridges 
Company,  to  authorise  them  to  make  two  new 
bridges,  from  the  foot  of  London  Bridge  at  the 
south  end  thereof,  to  the  north  end  of  the  same 
bridge,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  preamble 
seta  forth  that  it  would  be  of  great  public  utility 
if  two  bridges,  one  on  the  east  and  the  other  on  tbe 
west  side  of  London  Bridge  were  made,  for  the 
diversion  of  the  passenger  traffic  at  present  pass- 
ing over  London  Bridge;  and  that  certain 
persons  are  willing,  if  incorporated  into  a com- 
pany, at  their  own  expense  to  nndertake  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  the  said  bridges.  ' 
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The  proposed  capital  is  160,0001.,  divided  into 
16,000  shares  of  10^  each,  with  the  usual  borrow- 
ing powers.  The  works  proposed  to  be  executed  are 
two  bridges,  one  on  each  side  of  London  Bridge, 
each  commencing  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Magnus, 
in  the  City  of  London,  at  the  top  of  the  steps 
leading  down  to  the  river  Thames,  and,  crossing 
the  river,  terminating  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour 
on  the  Surrey  side  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading 
down  to  the  river.  Tho  company  may  dedicate 
to  the  public  as  a footway  a space  not  less  than 
15  ft.  in  width  on  the  inner  sides  of  each  bridge, 
and  may  erect  upon  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
two  bridges,  to  abut  upon  the  footways,  build- 
inga  aud  shops,  which  the  company  may  lease, 
sell,  or  dispose  of  at  or  for  such  considerations 
and  upon  snob  terms  as  they  think  fit.  The  Bill 
provides  that  the  company  ” may  levy  tolls,  rates, 
rents,  and  duties,  in  respect  of  the  use  of  the 
bridges,”  &c.  The  promoters  seem  to  beunoon- 
scioua  of  tbe  fact  that  a characteristic  of  the 
, present  time  is  the  abolition,  not  the  imposition, 
1 of  metropolitan  bridge  tolls,  and  their  proposal, 
if  it  applies  to  foot  passengers  using  the  footways 
formerly  mentioned,  is  made  quite  too  late  in  the 
day.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  is  150,000?. 
Mr.  George  W.  Uaill  is  the  engineer. 


PROPOSED  SEPARATION  OF  BATTERSEA 

PROM  THE  WANDSWORTH  DISTRICT 

BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

The  inhabitants  of  Battersea  are  taking  steps 
for  the  separation  of  their  district  from  the 
Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works,  and 
forming  it  into  an  independent  vestry,  and  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  vestry,  held  last  week,  at 
which  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  vicar  of  Bat- 
tsrsea,  presided,  a memorial  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  was  adopted,  asking  the  Board 
to  promote  a Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  by  which  tbe 
separation  could  be  carried  out.  The  memorial 
states  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  the 
parish  of  Battersea  has  grcitly  increased  in 
rateable  value,  population,  and  inhabited  bouses, 
aud  that  a great  increase  is  still  taking  place. 
In  1851  the  population  was  10,500,  aud  the 
rateable  value  57,4721.  In  1861  tbe  population 
had  increased  to  19, GOO,  and  tbe  rateable  value 
to  92,0901.  In  1871  the  population  was  found 
to  have  nearly  trebled  itself  during  the  preceding 
ten  years,  being  at  the  last  census  54,000,  with 
a rateable  value  of  226,1211.  ; whilst  at  tbe 
present  time  tho  population  is  estimated  to  be 
between  70,000  and  80,000,  and  the  rateable 
value  has  increased  to  333,9351. 


THE  LANTERN  OF  ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

KOy.At  INSTITUTE  OF  BRlT'fSH  ABCHITECTS. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  Coii- 
duit-street  the  President  (Sir  G.  G.  Scott)  in  tbe 
chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members: — As  Fellows. — Mr.  F.  E.  H.  Fowler, 
of  Serjeants’  Inn,  Fleet-street ; Mr.  J.  Douglass 
Mathews,  of  Cloak-lane,  E.C. ; Mr.  John  Mid- 
dleton, of  Cheltenham;  and  Mr.  John  Noyes, 
of  Clarges-street,  Mayfair.  As  Associates. — 
Mr.  James  Jerman,  of  Exeter  ; Mr.  J.  H.  Oswald 
Brown,  of  Piccadilly;  and  Mr.  Frederic  Ham. 
mond,  Lilford-road,  Stoke  Newington. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  decease  of  the 
following  members  : — Mr.  John  Tarring,  Fellow, 
and  Mr.  Albert  Bridgman,  Associate. 

Mr.  R.  Reynolds  Rowe,  Fellow,  then  read  a 
paper  "On  the  Lantern  of  Ely  Cathedral.” 
After  giving  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
building,  beginning  with  the  monastery  founded 
by  Queen  Etheldreda  in  the  seventh  century, 
Mr.  Rowe  proceeded  to  describe  the  Octagon  at 
Ely.  It  was  in  1332  that  tbe  central  tower  fell, 
the  accident  being  attribntable  to  weakness  of 
constrnction  and  defective  foundation.  Alan  de 
Walsingham  having  cleared  away  the  dCbris, 
raised  his  octagonal  tower  upon  eight  pillars, 
which  bad  their  foundation  on  the  solid  rock 
below.  The  masonry  of  this  octagon  having 
been  constructed  with  great  care,  is  at  this  day 
perfectly  free  from  settlement.  The  stone  used 
was  oolitic,  obtained  from  quarries  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. The  octagon  is  regular,  but  unequal- 
sided.  Each  of  the  four  cardinal  sides,  next  the 
nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  measures  40  ft.,  and 
each  of  the  diagonal  sides  27  ft.  Each  diagonal 
aide  is  pierced  by  an  arch,  11  ft.  4 in.  in  span, 
and  higher  np  by  a four-light  window.  On  each 
diagonal  side  between  the  point  of  the  arch  and 
the  window-sill  arc  three  shallow  niches,  with 
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bold  corbels,  npon  which  are  placed  seal 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  hood-moold  ter- 
miaatioQS  of  the  niches  representing  the  heads 
of  the  sixteen  major  and  minor  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Attached  to  each  pillar  of  the 
octagon  is  a shafted  empty  canopied  niche,  of 
great  beauty,  resting  upon  a corbel  sculptured  in 
illustration  of  the  life  of  St.  Etheldreda.  Ex- 
ternally,  Alan  de  Walsingham  finished  the 
octagon  with  a pierced  parapet  of  Flamboyant 
tracery,  at  a height  of  114  ft.  above  the  nave 
pavement.  The  parapet  on  each  cardinal  side 
has  part  of  a pinnacle  set  diagonally  in  its 
centre.  Each  pier  of  the  octagon  is  crowned 
with  an  irregular  panelled  octangular  turret.  The 
existing  capitular  body,  being  imbued  with  an 
intense  reverence  for  the  wonderful  building 
entrusted  to  their  care  (as  shown  by  an  expendi. 
tare  thereon  of  57,OOOL  during  the  last  thirty 
years),  instructed  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  to  prepare  a 
design  for  completing  Alan  de  Walsingham’s 
stonework.  A perspective  view  of  this  design 
was  published  in  the  Builder.  Dnring  the  past 
year  (1875)  the  Dean  made  an  appeal  to  the 
public  for  funds,  which  was  so  amply  responded 
to  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  about  entering 
into  a contract  for  finishing,  in  Clipsham  stone, 
this  important  work,  after  it  has  remained  in 
abeyance  for  545  years.  Alan  de  Walsingham 
also  constructed  upon  the  solid  rock,  in  the  outer 
lines  of  the  aisle  walls,  four  piers  or  buttresses, 
each  capped  with  a stone  pinnacle  aud,  receiving  a 
pair  of  radial  flying  buttresses,  forming  two  angles 
of  the  octagon.  There  were  two  beautifully- 
sculptured  Norman  doorways  opening  into  the 
cloister  at  the  south-west  outer  angle,  just  at  the 
point  where  an  abutting  pier  to  a flying-buttress 
was  needed.  He  treated  the  Norman  work  in 
the  most  conservative  manner  by  incorporating 
the  doorways  there  most  skilfully  with  his 
own  new  pier,  which  sheer  constructive  necessity 
demanded.  The  stonework  of  the  octagon  being 
so  far  completed,  Alan  de  Walsingham  deter- 
mined  to  roof  the  structure,  which  is  74  ft.  in 
diameter,  with  oak.  The  first  step  which  he 
took  towards  solving  this  difficult  problem  was 
to  raise  npon  a stone  corbel  in  each  of  the  eight 
piers,  and  on  the  same  level  as  the  springing  of 
the  four  great  cardinal  arches,  a series  of  vault- 
ing ribs  terminating  at  a curb  93  ft.  above 
the  pavement.  This  oak  curb  forms  a regular 
octagon,  13  ft.  on  each  outer  face,  but  the  ootan. 
gular  aides  of  the  curb  are  set  obliquely  to- the 
faces  of  the  stone  octagon.  This  arrangement, 
though  it  gives  an  infinite  variety  of  carved  lines 
to  the  vaulting  riba  seen  from  below,  causes  a 
certain  distortion  in  the  ribs  themselves. 
Though  each  rib  was  no  doubt  originally  setout 
by  “ ordinates,”  it  is  impossible  now  to  test  their 
accuracy,  seeing  that  the  summer  heat  of  five 
centuries  has  twisted  many  of  them  into  fan- 
tastio  curves  similar  to  those  which  may  be 
noticed  in  the  spire  of  Chesterfield  Church.  It 
is  recorded  that  Alan’s  greatest  anxiety  was 
caused  by  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  finding, 
in  an  accessible  spot,  eight  sound  trees  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  make  the  eight  angular  posts  of 
his  lantern.  After  great  labour,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  them.  They  were  50  ft.  long,  and 
give  a sapless  scantling  of  2 ft.  9 in.  by 
1 ft.  9 in.  These  being  moulded  and  framed  into 
the  curb  formed  the  first  portion  of  the  wooden 
construction.  At  a level  of  18  ft.  3 in.  above  the 
curb,  a second  curb  ig  framed  between  the  posts, 
forming  the  sills  of  four-light  traoeried  windows, 
each  being  15  ft.  5 in.  between  the  sill  and  sprints, 
ing  of  the  arch  j at  this  same  springing  level, 
130  ft.  above  the  pavement,  rises  fan-vaulting  to  a 
point  152  ft.  6 in.  above  the  pavement.  The  vault- 
ribs  radiate  into  a magnificent  central  oak  boss, 
sculptured  so  as  to  form  a practical  exposition  of 
the  great  central  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  The 
space  in  each  bay  of  the  lantern  between  the 
two  curbs  is  filled  in  with  a tracoried  parapet  of 
quatrefoils,  breast-high,  for  safety.  Above  that 
are  four  panels,  terminating  with  rich  tracery. 
The  upper  stage  of  the  lantern  formerly  con. 
tained  a peal  of  bells,  as  proved  by  the  gooves 
worked  in  the  vault-ribs  by  the  friction  of  the 
bell-ropes,  which  reached  to  the  pavement.  The 
interior  of  the  lantern  was  decorated  with 
painting.  Great  doubt  existed  as  to  the  design 
and  colours.  After  referring  to  the  work  done  by 
James  Essex,  in  the  last  century,  the  lecturer 
mentioned  that  in  1845  Dean  Peacock  ap- 
pointed Sir  Gilbert  Scott  as  architect  for  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral.  The  lantern,  as 
now  seen  from  the  exterior,  is  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s 
work,  based  on  the  authority  of  early  prints,  and 
traces  of  the  ancient  structure.  In  1873  the 
bissexcentenary  of  St.  Etheldreda  drew  much 


to  the  cathedral  restoration,  Mr, 
Gambler  Parry,  who  had  already  painted  half  of 
the  nave  roof,  volunteered  to  decorate  the  interior 
of  the  lantern.  His  generous  offer  was  accepted, 
and  Mr.  Rowe  was  directed  to  prepare  a scaffold 
for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  to  make  certain 
repairs.  After  giving  a detailed  description  of 
the  scaffold,  the  lecturer  passed  to  the  subject  of 
the  decoration  itself,  quoting,  in  Mr.  Parry’s 
own  words,  the  sohemo  of  icor.ography  which 
he  had  devised  and  executed.  An  account 
of  the  ancient  painting  of  the  woodtvork  wag 
found  among  the  archives  of  the  cathedral,  and 
shows  that  the  decoration  must  have  been  very 
rich  and  elaborate,  the  colours  enumerated  being 
vermilion,  orpiment  azure,  verdigris,  cynoper  or 
dragon-blood,  red  lead,  white  lead,  gold  and 
silver  leaf.  This  work  was  executed  between 
the  years  1335  and  1346.  The  wages  of  the 
chief  workman,  Walter  (pictor),  were  8d.  per 
weekjprrefcy  inensam  et  roham.  Oil  is  mentioned 
as  specially  purchased  pro  colore  tempera,  and 
solution  of  parchment  was  used  as  size.  Mr. 
Rowe’s  paper  was  illnstrated  by  a number  of 
large  diagrams  and  a model  of  the  timbers  of 
the  lantern.  A series  of  photographs  from  Mr. 
Parry’s  decoration  was  also  exhibited. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Canon  Lowe,  as  representing  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Ely,  expressed  hia  regret  at  the  un- 
avoidable  absence  of  the  Dean,  aud  went  on  to 
observe  that  in  view  of  the  works  now  contem 
plated  at  Ely,  the  reading  of  Mr.  Rowe's  pape 
was  extremely  opportune.  He  should  not  pre- 
sume  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  points  discussed 
in  the  paper,  seeing  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  a body  of  professional  architects,  and' because 
Mr.  Stuart,— who  had  studied  the  whole  of  the  ca- 
thedral, and  whose  book  was  still  the  text-book  for 

allwhowished  to  knowanythiugof  the  cathedral, 
— was  also  present.  Personally,  he  thanked  Mr! 
Rowe  for  hia  able  paper,  and  would  desire  to 
say  that  in  Mr.  Rowe  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had 
a most  worthy  coadjutor  in  all  that  appertained 
to  the  preservation  of  the  cathedral.  The 
excellent  series  of  measured  drawings  which 
Mr.  Rowe  had  made  of  the  octagon  had  been 
presented  by  him  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  with 
the  view  that,  should  any  mishap  unfortnuately 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  octagon,  it  might 
be  reconstructed  line  for  line,  and  detail  by 
detail.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the  drawings 
would  never  be  required  for  that  bm-pose,  but 
that  they  would  continue  to  remain  as  a record 
of  Mr.  Rowe’s  zeal  and  ability.  tinder  the 
guidance  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  tbe  Dean  and 
Chapter  were  about  to  continue  the  work  of 
lestoration,  and  to  take  in  band  the  rebuilding 
or  completion  of  the- stonework  of  tbe  lanterm 
There  were  some  debatable  points  upon  which 
tbe  Dean  and  Chapter  would  bo  glad  of  the 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  although  ' 
they  placed  themselves  with  the  fullest  con. 
fidenee  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  When 
appeals  were  made  for  funds,  intending  sub- 
scribers made  various  suggestions  and  inquiries, 
and  some  of  them  only  consented  to  subscribe 
conditionally  upon  certain  things  being  done  or 
left  undone.  These  objectors  had  to  be  pacified, 
their  apprehensions  allayed,  and  their  sugges- 
tions courteously  received  and  carefully  con- 
sidered.  Among  the  points  upon  which  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  would  he  glad  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  the  Institute  or  of  its  President,  there 
was  first  of  all  tbe  question  whether  the  angular 
turrets  rising  upon  the  leaden  part  of  the  lantern 
should  be  crowned  with  wooden  pinnacles  ? This 
was  a point  on  which  there  was  great  variety  of 
opinion  expressed.  Secondly,  how  far  (taking 
into  consideration  the  sotuewbat  heavy  aud 
gloomy  appearance  which  the  lead-covered 
lantern  pregenta  to  the  eye  externally),  would  it 
be  desirable  to  relieve  it  with  lines  of  gilding  or 
some  similar  ornamentation  ? Another  more 
important  question  remained  for  the  future,  for 
even  were  all  doubts  upon  the  matter  resolved, 
the  necessary  funds  were  not  yet  available ; 
ho  referred  to  the  question  whether  the  great 
lantern  was  intended  by  Alan  de  Walsingham 
to  carry  some  lohyf.dche,  as  a landmark  for  the 
surrounding  country,  or  whether  the  lantern 
without  a spire  completely  realised  Walsing- 
ham’s intentions.  In  considering  this  question 
there  would  arise  the  practical  questions  as  to 
how  far  the  addition  of  a jieche  placed  upon  the 
lead-covered  lantern  would  affect  the  structure 
below,  aud  as  to  how  far  a lofty_/iec/t5  rising  in 
the  open  and  exposed  country,  subject  to  violent 
gales,  would  affect  the  main  principals  of  the 
lantern  and  even  the  stability  of  the  entire 
fabric  ? 


The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  lantern  at 
Ely  was  the  work  of  an  architect  (Alan  de  Wal. 
Bingham),  who  was  also  the  third  in  rank  as  an 
officer  of  the  cathedral,— viz.,  the  sacristan.  Mr, 
Stuart,  who  was  present,  was  a not  unworthy 
successor  of  Walsingham,  having  been  sacristan 
formany  years,  during  which  time  he  had  devoted 
a great  deal  of  stndy  to  the  cathedral,  to  what 
purpose  was  to  be  seen  in  his  book  referred  to 
by  Canon  Lowe, — a book  which  probably  no  one 
(with  the  e.xoeption  of  Professor  Willis)  could 
have  written ; it  was  a most  admirable  archi. 
tectural  history  of  the  cathedral.  Mr.  Burges 
knew  as  much  about  Ely  Cathedral  as  any  man 
and  he  recollected  that  he  first  made  Mr! 
Burges’s  acquaintance  there  abont  seven-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  Perhaps  he  had  something 
to  say  on  the  present  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Burges  said  he  need  not  say  that  he  took  a 
very  great  interest  in  Ely  Cathedral.  He  spent 
three  months  there  of  very  hard  work  in  sketch- 
ing and  measuring.  Mr.  Rowe  spoke  abont 
going  down  to  the  rock.  Where  was  the 
rock,  how  far  down  was  it,  and  what  was  it 
like  ? 

Mr.  Rowe. — It  is  a vei*y  hard  sandstone  rook; 
so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  worked  by  tools  with 
anything  like  economy.  It  is  to  be  found  at  a 
depth,  close  to  the  cathedral,  of  only  6 ft.  The 
first  builders  did  nob  go  down  to  the  rock. 
Walgingham  did  go  down  to  it. 

The  Chairman  said  he  might  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  interpolate  a word  or  two  on  this 
point,  for  he  had  seen  the  rock.  In  view  of 
some  drainage  works  at  Ely  some  years  ago  he 
had  to  inspect  the  foundations  of  the  cathedral, 
aud  he  found  that  the  Norman  work  went  down 
to  a rock,  which  no  doubt  was  thought  to  be  the 
rock,  but  it  was  only  a thin  bed  of  rock  lying 
above  the  solid  rock.  Alan  de  Walsingham  had 
found  out  that  the  rock  first  met  with  was  only 
a thin  stratum,  and  had  gone  down  to  the  solid. 

Mr.  Burges.- How  thick  are  the  joints  in  Alan 
de  Wateingham’s  work  ? 

Mr.  Rowe. — I am  afraid  to  upset  all  your 
theories,  but  the  joints  are  as  fine  as  those  of 
modern  masonry;  and  that,  I believe,  is  the 
reason  that  the  work  has  stood  so  well. 

Mr.  Burges  asked  whether  he  was  correctly 
informed  that  Mr.  Gambler  Parry’s  decorative 
work  was  a gift  to  the  cathedral  P 
Canon  Lowe  said  .that  in  the  first  instance 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry  painted  the  half  of  the  nave 
entirely  at  hia  own  cost,  all  materials,  of  course, 
being  found  for  him.  He  gave  his  labour,  and 
took  upon  himself  all  the  expenses  of  his  pro. 
longed  residence  from  home.  Upon  his  under, 
taking  the  decoration  of  the  lantern,  be  expressed 
his  intention  of  giving  his  labour  as  before,  but 
added  that  he  should  be  glad  to  have  the  expenses 
attendant  on  a long  stay  from  home  considered  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  were,  of  course,  only 
tooglad  to  assent ; but  when  Mr.  Gambier  Parry 
had  completed  the  work,  he  said  he  had  no  bill 
whatever  to  send  in. 

Mr.  Burges  said  he  was  not  quite  clear  on 
that  point,  and  he  was  glad  to  have  elicited  it. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Parry’s  work,  it  certainly 
looked  very  beautiful,  bub  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised  that  Mr.  Parry,  an  ecclesiologist  and  icono- 
grapher,  should  have  violated  the  very  first  law 
of  iconography  by  putting  shoes  on  his  angels’ 
feet!  Angels  were  the  winged  messengers  of 
God,  and  were  never  properly  represented  unless 
without  shoes.  As  to  the  questions  submitted 
by  Canon  Lowe,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
while  perhaps  tbe  external  lead  work  of  the 
octagou  might  be  advantageously  rel  eved,  the 
effect  of  gilding  would  be  too  garish  and  toy- 
like. Gilt  work  always  looked  crude  until  it  had 
been  exposed  for  many  years,  or  until  it  was  so 
worn  that  there  was  little  else  but  the  mordant 
and  a few  specks  of  gold.  In  France,  as  at 
Amiens  and  Chalons-sur. Marne  amongst  other 
places,  lead  surfaces  were  very  agreeably  relieved 
with  tin  in  combination  with  gilding,  and  the 
effect  was  very  good  without  being  glaring. 

The  Chairman  said  that  traces  of  similar  work 
in  gold  and  tin  were  to  be  seen  at  Oolotmo 
Cathedral. 

Mr.  Burges  said  that  as  to  Cauon  Lowe’s  ques- 
tion  about  the  pinnacles  or  spirelets  to  the 
turrets,  there  were  no  records  to  enable  a 
positive  decision  to  be  arrived  at  as  to  what  waa 
originally  intended.  As  to  the  question  of  a 
orowning/ec^,  no  doubt,  as  Pugin  said,  before 
the  Perpendicular  period  every  lantern  was 
meant  to  be  capped  with  a spire.  But  these 
were  purely  questions  of  archaeology,  and  in  their 
solution  the  Dean  and  Chapter  must  trust  to  their 
architect,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  to  dictate  to  whom 
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wonlibe  an  imp^rtineuce.  If  alotof  holes  were 
foand  iu  tbe  top  beams  of  the  lantern  there  would 
be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  He  would  suggest 
that  a large  model  of  the  cathedral  be  made.anrt 
tbe  effect  tried  with  a spire  and  without  it; 
drawiuga  would  not  enable  a correct  jiidgraen 
to  be  arrived  at.  Mr.  Kowe  had  spoken  of  some 
agures  for  the  niches  which  were  to  co.^t  20/. 
each;  he  (Mr.  Burge-)  would  suggest  very  great 
caution  in  that  directhm.  He  wished  to  ask 
another  question,  which  was  one  for  the  members 
of  the  Institute  and  the  profession  generally. 
Suppose  we  had  to  build  the  lantern  at  E'l  inthe 
present  day:  should  we  doit  in  6r  or  moakf 
Would  it  not  be  better  done  in  Br  ? and  if  not 
why  not?  Would  it  last  longer  lo  oak,  which 
had  a tendency  to  t vist,  from  which  fir  was  f rce  r’ 

In  the  construction  of  such  work,  would  not  deal, 
bound  with  iron  straps  and  bolts,  last  as  long, 
and  be  as  strong  as  oak-beams  tenoned  and 
trenailed  together?  Incidentally,  Mr.  Burges 
mentioned  an  expedient  resorted  to  in  France 
to  prevent  the  decay  which  was  inevitable  when 
iron  and  oak  were  in  contact;  this  consisted  in 
placing  a piece  of  painted  paper  between  the  iron 
and  the  oak.  In  conclusion,  he  said  he  should 
like  to  know  when  deal  first  came  into  general 
use  for  large  roofs.  Which  was  the  oldest  fir 
roof,  and  how  had  it  stood  ? Mirny  architects 
inthe  preseut  day  advocated  the  use  cf  oak  for 
roofs;  but  if  the  lantern  at  Ely  had  to  be 
oonstrucced  in  the  present  day  oak  could  not  be 
used,  for  it  was  too  expensive,  and  had  other 
disadvantages.  ,v  i 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  moved  a vote  ol  tnanKS 
to  Mr.  Rowe  for  bis  admirable  paper  with  espocml 
pleasare,  for  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  one 
of  a small  party  of  architects  who  spent  some 
hours  in  Ely  Cathedral  last  autnmn,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Rowe.  As  to  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  fir  and  oalf.  he 
OOnld  only  refer  inquirers  to  hia  (Mr.  Papworth  s) 
paper,  read  before  the  Institute  twenty  years 

^^Mr.  0.  Fowler  seconded  the  proposition  with 
equal  pleaenre,  as  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
party  referred  to  by  Mr.  Papworth. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  as  another  of  tbe  same 
party,  cordially  supported  the  motion,  and  re- 
commended all  who  wanted  a holiday,  combined 
with  proper  instrnction,  to  go  down  to  Ely  and 
spend  a few  days,  or  even  a few  hours,  in  study- 
ing the  cathedral. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion,  said  ho 
could  only  add  b's  heartfelt  testimony  to  M^ 
Rowe  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  had 
described  the  cathedral,  and  also  to  express  his 
great  gratification,  although  not  without  some 
personal  hnmiliaticn,  at  seeing  that  Mr.  Rowe 
had  performed  so  nobly  what  all  church  restorers 
ought  to  do,  but  which,  unfortunately,  was  gene- 
rally  neglected,  i.e.,  to  prepare  a set  of  perfectly 
correct  and  accurate  measured  drawings  of  works 
upon  which  they  were  engaged  while  they  had 
the  opportunity.  All  architects  engaged  on 
restorations  ought  to  do  this,  and  if  they 
would  form  a most  valnable  record,  which  would 
be  of  incalculable  value  in  the  future.  He 
thought  that  Ely  Cathedral  furnished  a distinct 
proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  the  term  ‘ work- 
man ” did  not  in  the  Middle  Ages  convey  the 
idea  of  an  inferior  or  comparatively  uneducated 
person,  for  Alan  de  Walsingham,  although  de- 
scribed on  his  tomb  as  a “workman”  (^opera- 
for-unt),waa  certainly  far  more  than  what  was  now 
implied  by  the  word.  There  was  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  Walsingham  was  the  architect  of  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  bnilding  than  was  com- 
prised in  the  octagon,  for  he  was  evidently 
the  general  architect  of  the  fabric  for  a very 
long  period.  As  to  the  questions  re  fir  and 
oak  the  oldest  fir  structure  he  (Sir  Gilbert)  had 
seen  was  built  in  1520,  being  the  roof  of  Old 
Aberdeen  Cathedral.  It  was,  however,  very 
much  decayed  when  he  saw  it,  besides  having 
been  greatly  mutilated.  He  was  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  say  with  certainty  whether  Walsingham 
had  intended  the  lantern  to  bi  crowned  with  a 
spire.  Possibly  it  might  have  been  intended  to 
have  had  an  open-work  spire. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rowe  having  been 
carried  by  acclamation, 

Mr.  Rowe,  in  acknowledgment,  said  that,  as 
had  already  been  alluded  to,  be  bad  had  the 
privilege  of  conducting  a few  of  the  members 
of  the  Institute  (who  were  well  known,  be 
believed,  among  the  members  of  the  Institute 
as  “ F.A.B.S.”)  over  tbe  cathedral  last  year,  and 
if  a small  party  was  again  made  up,  be  should 
have  pleasure  in  conducting  it  over  the  cathedral, 
provided  he  had  timely  notice. 


The  meeting  then  terminated.  A special 
rreneral  meeting  (of  members  only)  will  be  held 
on  Monday  evening  next,  tbe  lOth  inst-,  to  dis- 
cuss the  report  of  tbe  special  committee  as  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
beet  mode  of  increasing  its  eifioienoy. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON  PRINT. 

We  hiiyo  received  an  impreeBion  of  tie  plate 
prepared  bj  the  Coaooil  of  thia  Art.Umoo  for  the 
Bubscribers  of  the  oorrent  year,  ' 

Nelsoo,”  engraved  in  pure  line  by  Mr.  b.  W- 
Sharpe,  from  the  original  wall-painting  in  the 
palace  of  Weatminater,  by  the  late  Baniel 
Maoliee.  It  is  a companion  to  the  Meet.ng  of 
Wollington  and  Blnoher  after  Waterloo,  pro- 
duced for  the  enme  association  for  the  past 

^'bv  the  report  which  accompanied  the  proof, 
we  learn  that  the  nmonntof 

latter  plate  reached  the  Bum  of  18,9.  . ( o 
more  than  1,0001.  beyond  the  largest  amount 
ever  previonsly  subscribed),  from  which  we  may 
oonolude  that  nearly  that  number  of  persons 
took  the  print  of  Wellington  and  Bluoher,  an 
issue  of  a iarje  pluie  which  we  take  to  be  pro- 
bablv  unequalled  in  tbe  histoiy  of  line-engraving. 

Of  ionrse,  some  years  have  been  required 
to  produce  so  large  a number  of  iropresBiona,  and 
wo  were  assured,  and  look  an  opportunity  of 
personally  verifying  the  statement,  that  the  last 
impression  taken  from  the  plate  18  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  first ; every  delicate  nuance 
of  light  and  shade,  the  halt-ti.its.m  which  we  have 
bee?  accustomed  to  look  for  wear  in  plates  having 
a long  run,  are  preserved  with  perfeot  fidelity. 
This  resoltcould  only  have  been  attained  through 
Mr  Joubert’s  valuable  discovery  of  steel-facing, 
bv  which  the  copper-plate  is  covered  with  an 
infinitesimally-thin  skin  of  steel ; this,  on  showing 
the  slightest  svmptom  of  vs-ear,  is  removed,  and 
a new  facing  pot  on,  leaving  the  copper-plate 
qnite  untouched  and  ready  to  go  on 
any  number  of  impressions.  We  are  told  that 
there  is  a great  demand  for  the  Wellington  plate 
still  by  new  subscribers,  with  a view  to  pairing 
with  the  new  plate  of  Nelson.  Tbe  mention  of 
these  large  prints  recalls  a statement  we  met  with 
in  one  of  tbe  Art-Union  reports,  some  years 
since,  to  the  effect  that  an  impression  had  arisen 
in  some  quarters  that  the  issue  of  large  ‘o 

the  subscribers  was  a mistake,  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  framing,  and  the  difficulty  of  stowing 

them  in  moderate-sized  houses,  and  that  to  test 

the  truth  of  the  assertion,  the  Council  had  a 
return  made  of  the  relative  numbers  tak-m  by 
the  public  of  the  several  plates  produced  for 
them,  and  it  was  found,  that  of  the  three  largest 
plates  in  the  list,  upwards  of  60,000  had  been 
taken,  the  aggregate  number  of  subscribers  in 
the  three  years  being  39,8o5,  showing  m 
other  yea^s  more  than  10,000  of  these  plates  had 
been  chosen  in  preference  to  the  smaller  subaects 
forming  the  regular  issue  of  those  years.  It  is  a 
healthy  symptom  of  public  taste  that  the  print- 
shops  now  teem  with  engravings,  two  or  three 
new  ones  appearing  every  week,  instead  of  the 
photographs  and  ohromolitbographs  so  mnoh  in 
?oeue^a  year  or  two  ago;  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  the  Art-Union  alone  gives  com- 
missions  for  largo  plates  in  pure  hue.  _ 

The  plate  of  tbe  death  of  Nelson  is  a worthy 
pendent  to  that  of  last  year;  the  interest  in  the 
snbieot  with  a sea-loving  people  like  the  English 
is  sure  to  be  even  greater  than  that  in  a military 
theme,  and  tbe  treatment  is  perhaps  even  more 
sQccessfol,— the  grouping  is  less  crowded,  and 

the  interest,  by  the  ekilful  treatment  of  the 

artist,  is  intensely  centred  in  the  principal  figure, 
the  dying  hero, -all  the  accessories,  gnos  and 
guu.cLriages.shot  and  shell,— the  rigging  of  the 
Victory  and  of  tbe  Redoutable  entangled  with  it, 
are  depicted  with  that  mastery  of  detail  which 
was  Maclise’s  great  characteristic ; the  expression 
of  the  little  powder-monkey  running  across  with 
a cartridge  ; tbe  slate  with  tbe  memorable  words 
of  the  day,  “England  expects  that  every  man 
will  do  bis  duty  ” ; the  men  whispering  to  each 
other  of  the  fall  of  their  beloved  commander, 
though  not,  for  a moment,  ofi-ering  to  leave  their 
posts, — all  are  given  with  the  most  hfe-hke  and 

“ We' havf  n^doubt  that  the  number  ot  snb- 
soribers  for  this  truly  national  work  KiU  be,  at 
least,  eqnal  to  that  of  tbe  past  year. 

The  Society’s  almanack,  also  sent  to  us,  con- 
tains  some  useful  information  as  to  the  art- 
societies  of  London,  and  the  arrangements  of 
, scientific  and  literary  meetings. 


SOME  OLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIR 
STORIES. 

THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY’S  FIRST  HOUSE. 

We  go  back  to  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  a few  years  earliei^  and 
amidst  the  horrors,  miseries,  and  turbulent 
excitement  of  civil  war,  the  oontending  of  fonons 
cavaliers  and  Parliamentariaus,  Puritans  and 
Episcopalians,  we  enter  the  bouse  of  a London 
apothecary,  and  look  in  upon  a strangely  quiet 
little  group  of  men,  earnestly  thoughtful,  and 
absorbed  in  the  discuesion  of  Bomo  mysterious 
chemical  question.  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  William 
Petty  is  their  host  tbe  landlord  of  the  house  m 
which  he  lodges  has  supplied  them  with  drugs, 
and  they  have  resolved  them-ieWes  into  a club, 
from  which  those  elements  of  the  outer  strife 
and  bloodshed,  politics  and  religion,  are  to  be 

"‘¥™e°;'Lrmen‘’.bo  were  not  content  ;tbat 
philosophy  shonld  continue  to  stagnate  within 
the  narroi  bounds  ot  very  ancient  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  their  purpose,  as  a club,  is 
to  free  its  beneficent  waters,  and  Bet  them  flowin„ 
through  the  laud,  by  their  natural  courses, 
onward  to  join  the  vast  incihanaUble  and  mys- 
terions  ocean  of  life  which  sorrounda  them.  They 
are  tired  of  thinking  no^  thougbta  "T'”  t 

of  oontinnally  putting  into  and  pulling  out  ol 
their  minds  the  same  antiquated  ideas , and  they 
have  resolved  by  original  ’vfa' 

tion  to  plough,  plant,  and  reap  for  tbemselvea, 
with  a view  to  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  their  intelleotual  produce , to  make  wisdom 
more  fruitful,  and  learning  no  longer  barren. 

Here,  amongst  them,  is  Thomas  Wiilis,  a young 
mandeatined  to  aobievegreat  fame  as  a physician, 
and  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  will  bo  Biehop  of  Ohester, 
and  is  now  a daring  theorist,  proof  against  ridi- 
cule, who  believes  a new  world  is  to  he  discovered 
in  the  moon,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  by  the 
aid  of  fiying.maohinea  to  reach  it.  Ton  may 
remember  the  story  told  of  him  when  a certain 
wildlv  ambitioua  dame  of  lofty  rank  mockingly 
asked  how.  while  on  his  way  to  the  moon,  he 
would  contrive  to  bait;  and  l>e  replied  by  ex. 
pressing  eurpriso  that  a lady  who  bu.lt  great 
castles  in  the  air  shonld  ask  siioh  a question 
Here,  too,  is  Seth  Ward,  a elorgj^an  who  will 
rather  saoriflee  hia  Cambridge  fellowship  than 
subscribe  to  tbe  “ solemn  league  and  oovenant, 
and  who  will  become  the  Savilian  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  Oxford;  and  there  is  La"'™™ 
Rooke  a young  man  whose  knowledge  of  astro- 
nomy is  alread^  great.  He  will  be  the  Gresham 
Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford  Waller,  the 
famous  mathematical  sohoiar  is  here;  “Kl.Mr. 
Haak,  a German,  who  had  the  honour  of  origin- 
ating the  memorablo  little  club  ; together  with 
Samuel  Poster,  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  at 
Gresham  College,  Bishopsgatc,  a great  master  of 
ancient  languages  ; Dr.  Wallis,  who  '» ''■'‘‘“B 
now  book  on  Meohames  ; Dr.  Goddard  the 
Roundhead,  who  is  said  to  have  oonstruoted  the 
first  English  telescope, —ho  who  afterwards  rose 
so  high  in  the  favour  of  Oliver  Crorawell;  and 
Dr.  Eot,  another  well-known  physician  of  the 

^*The  little  club,  as  time  progresses,  grows 
apace,  meeting  sometimes  as  the  gnests  of  Mr. 
Petty  sometimes  in  tbe  bouse  of  Mr._  Haak, 
and  sometimes  at  Dr.  Goddard’s  lodgings  m 
Wood-street,  Oheapside,  occasionally  at  the  great 
mansion  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  m 
Bishopsgate-street.  called  by  courtesy  and  m 
accordance  with  the  will  and  purpose  of  its  late 
benevolent  owner,-to  the  annojanoe  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge, -Gresham  Go  lege;  and  some, 
times  at  Oxford,  where,  in  1618-9,  some  ot  the 
members  became  residents;  but  most  frequently 
in  Dr  Wilkins’  great  room  over  the  gateway  ot 
Wadham  Oollegc.  These,  as  John  Evelyn  says 
“ were  tbe  persona  to  whom  the  world  stands 
obliged  for  the  promoting  of  that  genotona  md 
real  knowledge  which  gave  the  ferment  that  has 
ever  since  obtained.”  „ , 

Growing  in  numbers  and  importance,  we 
the  Club  holding  its  meetings  weekly  as  the  Philo- 
aophioal  College,  in  the  Biabopsgate-Btreet  man- 

sioD  where  it  was  very  comfortably  boused  and 

provided  for,  with  a great  room  for  its  meeting, 
and  smaller  rooms  for  varied  uses,  amongst  the 
open  courts,  covered  walks,  gardens,  stables, 
offices,  and  almshouses  generously  bequeathed  to 
the  nation  for  the  increase  of  learning,  and  ex- 
tending from  Bishopsgate-street  westwards  to 

Broad.street.  ^ , i.„ 

On  the  death  of  the  great  Protector,  when 
turbulent  demonstrations,  ominons  J."®' 

' terrors,  threateninga,  and  the  warfare  of  all  kinds 
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of  conSioting  interesls  and  pnrposea  arose, 
Gresham  College  was  uoonpied  by  the  military 
as  a garrison,  and  all  tbe  professors,  save  one, 
perforce,  abandoned  it.  This  was  in  September, 
1658,  and  the  one  who  did  not  abandon  the 
college  was  a member  of  tbe  Philosophical 
College.  In  a letter  of  Bishop  Sprat  to  Professor 
Wren,  afterwards  Sir  Christopher,  and  the 
architect  of  St.  Paul’s,  dated  1658,  we  read  : — 
“This  day  I went  to  visit  Gresham  College,  bat 
fonnd  the  place  in  such  a nasty  condition,  so 
deQlod,  and  the  smells  so  infernal,  that  if  you 
should  now  come  to  make  use  of  your  tube,  it 
would  be  like  Dives  looking  out  of  hell  into 
heaven.  Dr.  Goddard,  of  all  your  oolleagnes, 
keeps  possession,  which  he  never  could  be  able 
to  do,  had  he  not  before  prepared  his  nose  for 
camp  perfumes  by  his  voyages  into  Scotland, 
and  had  he  not  such  excellent  restoratives  in  his 
oellars.’’*  The  tube  referred  to  here  isof  course 
thegreatrefleoting  telescope  which  Sir  Chistopher 
Wren,  who  was  then  quite  a young  man,  after- 
wards perfected,  to  the  delight  of,  and  probably 
with  the  assistance  of,  the  Royal  Society’s 
eminent  astronomers,  ulthough  Wren  was  then 
Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Gresham  College,  a 
post  which  be  had  held  but  a year. 

Richard  Cromwell  contrived  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  army  in  the  January  of  that  year, 
but  in  this  month  of  September  the  rude  soldiers 
were  mutinous,  and  the  overbearing  arrogant 
officers  discontented,  while  Charles  Stuait  in 
Brussels  was  anxiously  hopeful  of  a restoration, 
for  which  General  Monk  iu  Scotland  was  rapidly 
paving  tbe  way.  In  October,  ten  days  of  com- 
plete  anarchy  were  succeeded  by  a military 
government  called  a “ Committee  of  Public 
Safety,”  by  the  raising  and  marching  of  armed 
bodies  of  men  in  every  direction,  and  then  by  the 
commencement  of  General  Monk’s  famous  march 
towards  England.  Dreadfully  ominous  as  all 
these  signs  were,  and  unsettled  as  the  country 
then  was,  it  oonld  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
Philosophical  College  would  continue  its  work. 
With  the  Restoration,  however,  things  fell  back 
into  their  usual  grooves,  and  the  weekly  meetings 
of  the  Philosophers’  Society  at  Gresham  College 
were  duly  resumed. 

On  April  22nd,  1662,  happily  influenced,  per- 
haps, by  what  ho  had  seen  abroad,  or  wisely 
alive  to  tbe  vast  importance  of  scientiSo  investi- 
gations,  King  Charles  IL  formally  constituted 
the  Philosophic  College  a body  politic  and  cor-' 
porate,  by  the  appellation ’of  “ The  President, 
Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  for  tbe  Improvement  of  Natural  Know- 
ledt^e.”  Tbo  members  who  had  so  laboriously 
won  their  way  to  so  honourable  a recognition  of 
their  just  importance  felt,  doubtless,  no  littlo 
pride  and  exultation  as  they  for  the  first  time 
used  that  stately  privilege,  the  Royal  Society’s 
scal.t  But  no  accession  of  personal  dignity  and 
honour  could  slacken  thair  zeal  for  the  objects 
which  had  been  their  bond  of  unity  in  the  past, 
or  make  them  forget  the  noble  spirit  of  their 
self-created  mission.  The  month  of  their  charter 
was  that  in  which  popular  religious  bigotry,  of 
all  bigotry  the  worst, — rising  blind,  deaf,  and 
without  reason  to  its  most  savage  state  of 
cruelty  and  hate, — had  so  clamoured  against 
Papists  and  Dissenters  that  the  Government  had 
felt  constrained,  as  a matter  of  policy,  to  issue 
a proclamation  against  Popish  priests,  and  to 
address  to  hia  Majesty  a protest  against  his 
admitted  inclination  to  be  merciful  to  Dissenters 
from  the  creed  of  the  State.  In  the  face  of  this 
it  was  agreed  by  one  of  the  Royal  Society’s 
resolutions,  in  which  the  noble  principles  it  bad 
adopted  were  newly  declared,  to  admit  as  sharers 
in  its  work  and  privileges  men  of  all  religions, 
professions,  and  nations,  ” in  order  that  the 
knowledge  of  nature  might  be  freed  from  the 
prejudices  of  sect,  and  from  a bias  in  favour  of 
any  particular  branch  of  learning”  (which  is 
another  coraraou  source  of  bigotry  and  oonae- 
quent  dogmatism),  “ and  that  all  mankind  might 
as  much  as  possible  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
philosophy,”  which  it  was  proposed  ” to  reform 
not  by  laws  and  ceremonies,  but  by  practice  and 
example.”  In  the  same  resolutions  it  was  agreed 
“That  records  should  be  made  of  all  works  of 
nature  and  art  of  which  any  account  could  be 
obtained,  so  that  tbo  present  age  and  posterity 
might  be  able  to  mark  tbe  errors  which  had  been 
strengthened  by  long  prescription,  to  restore 

* Pabliahed  in  the  " Parentaiia." 

t Pepye  aaye, — " I saw  the  Royal  Society  bring  in  their 
new  book,  wherein  is  nobly  writ  their  charter  and  laws, 
and  comes  to  be  signed  by  the  Duke  as  a Fellow,  and  all 
the  Fellows  are  to  be  entered  there,  and  lie  as  a monu- 
ment; and  tbe  king  hath  put  his  with  the  word 
'Founder.'” 


truths  which  Lave  long  been  neglected,  aud  to 
extend  the  uses  of  those  already  known,  than 
making  the  way  easier  to  truths  as  yet  unknown.” 
With  such  ends  in  view  nine  distinct  commibrees 
were  at  once  formed,  each  with  its  pphere  of 
active  employment  in  experiment  and  inquiry 
clearly  defined,  and  in  one  or  another  of  these 
were  to  be  found  nearly  all  the  eminent  thinkers 
and  writers  of  the  time, — Wren,  Waller,  Cowley, 
Denham,  Dryden,  Ashmole,  Aubrey,  Barrow, 
Boyle,  Lord  Btounoker,  and  Sir  Robert  Moray, 
their  first  president. 

We  visited  tbe  Society  in  the  room  over  the 
apothecary's  shop  ; let  ns  take  another  peep  at 
it  in  Gresham  College  in  company  with  one  who 
has  chronicled  what  he  saw  there, — Sorbiero,  the 
historiographer  of  Louis  XIII.  We  reach  the 
extensive  range  of  buildings  forming  the  college, 
noting  the  reading-hall  in  front  by  its  gable- 
end,  We  pass  into  a quadrangle,  about  100  ft. 
square,  under  arcades  over  which  are  long 
galleries,  and  on  one  side  of  which  are  the  pro- 
fessors’ houses.  Into  a large  wainscoted  room 
we  go,  noting  a great  table  before  the  wide 
chimney  and  carved  chimney-piece,  and  seven 
or  eight  tull-backed  green-seated  chairs  about  it. 
Arranged  one  above  another  in  amphitheatre 
fashion  arc  rows  of  wooden  benches,  the  seats  of 
which  are  covered  with  matting,  on  one  of  which 
we  pose  ourselves,  where  the  members  of  the 
Society  are  in  rows  and  groups  all  pleasantly 
chatting  and  talking  amongst  themselves.  Then 
to  us  comes  the  president,  Sir  Robert  Moray, 
who  is  ushered  in  by  the  beadle  bearing  a mace, 
and  takes  his  seat  amidst  a sudden  silence  in  an 
arm-ohair,  with  the  table  before  aud  the  chimney 
behind  him.  As  the  beadle  retires  take  notice 
of  his  mace.  It  was  thought  to  be  that  which 
was  referred  to  by  Cromwell  in  the  Ilonse  of 
Commons,  when  he  bade  the  armed  men  “ Take 
away  that  bauble.”  The  president,  with  his 
little  wooden  mallet,  strikes  tbe  table,  and  in  an 
instant  every  voice  is  hushed,  and  one  of  the 
most  zealous  and  industrious  members,  Mr.  John 
Evelyn,  stepping  forward,  removes  his  hat  as  a 
mark  ofrespeot  to  the  president,  who,  by  a sign, 
commands  him  to  be  covered,  on  which  he  re- 
sumes  it  and  proceeds  to  describe  some  experi- 
ments he  has  been  performing  on  “the  sensitive 
plant  and  ?i,umilis,  which,”  he  said,  “ contracted 
with  the  least  touoh  of  the  sun  through  a burning, 
glass,  though  it  rises  and  opens  only  when  it 
shines  on  it.”*  A murmur  of  voices  follows  the 
close  of  this  singular  oomraunioalion.  Then  a 
discussion  arises,  but,  as  Sorbiere  says, — “There 
is  nobody  eager  to  speak  that  makes  a long 
harangue,  or  (is)  intent  upon  saying  all  he  knows; 
be  is  never  interrupted  that  speaks  ; and  differ- 
ence of  opinion  causes  no  manner  of  excitement, 
nor  as  much  as  a disobliging  way  of  speech,”  a 
sure  sign  that  none  but  gentlemen  arc  present. 

The  same  authority,  who  probably  visited  tbe 
Gresham  College  meetings  more  than  once, 
says : — “There  is  nothing  that  seemed  to  mo  to  be 
more  civil,  respectful,  aud  bettor  managed  than 
this  meeting;  aud  if  there  is  any  private  dis- 
course held  between  any  while  a member  is 
speaking,  they  only  whisper,  and  the  least  sign 
from  the  president  causes  a sudden  stop,  though 
they  have  not  told  their  mind  out.  I took  special 
notice  of  this  conduct  in  a body  consisting  of  so 
many  persons  and  of  such  different  nations.” 

No  rule  is,  however,  without  its  exceptions, 
nor  was  the  good  rule  thus  lauded.  We  come  out 
from  the  meeting  under  an  open  archway  lead, 
ing  to  the  stables,  over  which  are  two  figures, 
one  standing  over  another  on  his  knees,  with  a 
drawn  sword.  We  are  told  that  they  represent 
two  members  of  tbe  Society,  viz.,  Drs.  Mead  and 
Woodward,  who  had  quarrelled,  and,  meeting  here, 
fought.  The  standing  figure,  Mead,  asked  the 
kneeling  figure.  Woodward,  if  he  would  beg  hia 
life,  and  the  latter,  who  in  1710  was  expelled  the 
Society  for  insulting  Sir  Hans  Sloane  while  he 
was  reading  a paper,  replied No,  Doctor, 
that  I will  not,  till  I am  your  patient,”  bnt, 
neveTthelees,  consented  to  confess  his  defeat, 
and  surrender  hia  weapon.  He  was  a quarrel- 
some fellow,  it  appears,  and  must  have  bitterly 
resented  this  permanent  chronicle  of  his  humilia- 
tion.  The  incident  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
variety  of  jokes  at  the  time,  aud,  indeed,  the 
Society  was  most  plentifully  bespattered  with 
ridicule,  both  then  and  afterwards.  You  may 
remember  “Hudibraa”  satirises  these  gallant 
and  wise  old  philosophers  most  mercilessly,  and 
was  especially  severe  with  a bitter  produotion 
in  rhyme  called  “ The  Elephant  in  the  Moon.” 
The  wise  man  whose  wonderful  discovery  is  due 


* The  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  p.  277. 


to  the  presence  of  a mouse  in  his  telescope  was 
probably  intended  for  Dr.  Wilkins.  Tbe  merry 
monarch  had  his  joke  with  them  also,  it  is  said, 
by  setting  the  philosophers  to  aoconnb  for  some 
effect  which  never  had  been,  and  never  could  be. 
They  continued,  too,  to  be  ridiculed  and  sneered 
at,  as  they  sometimes  are  even  nowadays  by 
philojophere,  who,  seeing  so  much  clearer  than 
they  did  by  the  light  they  had  lighted  for  them, 
laugh  at  their  awkward  gropings  about  io  the 
dark  for  the  matobes  wherewith  the  little  candle, 
which  throws  its  light  so  far  at  last,  was  fairly 
lighted  to  burn  brighter  aud  brighter  with  its 
ever-growing  flame. 

But  really  it  does  appear  funny  to  see  those 
grave,  sober,  stately  philosophers  desperately 
puzzled  by  Prince  Rupert’s  drops,  sent  to  thorn 
for  investigation  by  their  rnyal  patron,  the  King, 
having  been  purchased,  as  it  seems,  in  Rosemary, 
lane,  and  appoiutiog  a special  committee  of 
investigation  to  visit  the  glass-house  at  Wool- 
wich, and  there  experimentalise  with  them.  It 
certainly  is  amueing  to  see  them  with  a little 
kitten  iu  their  midst  breathlessly  anxious  as 
they  pricked  it  with  a poisoned  East  Indian 
dagger,  also  sent  by  the  king,  which  had 
previonsly  been  cartfully  warmed,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  produce  immediate  death.  But  the 
victim’s  death  was  vainly  watched  for,  and  when 
the  meeting  broke  up  the  poor  little  auimal  was 
still  alive,  and  so  remained. 

It  is  amusing,  too,  when  we  note  the  patient 
care  and  earnestness  with  which,  at  great  trouble 
and  expense,  they  pursued  their  credulous  in. 
quiries  conoerning  the  wood  that  attracted  fishes 
and  the  fish  that  always  turned  to  the  quarter 
whence  the  wind  was  oomingwhen  suspended  by 
a thread ; as  to  whether  snow  flakes  were,  as  re- 
ported, larger  in  some  countries  than  they  are  in 
others,  and  whether  young  vipers  oonld  be  pro- 
duced from  the  liver  and  lungs  of  old  vipers, 
ground  into  a powder;  as  to  whether  the  corn 
raised  down  from  Heaven  at  Norwich  would,  if 
planted,  grow,  and  as  to  tiie  nature  of  the  white 
powder  which  at  once  made  cold  water  hot.  Nor 
is  it,  with  the  light  we  have  from  the  candle  they 
lighted,  remember,  less  curious  to  see  them  full  of 
child-like  wonder  performing  their  experiments 
with  the  horn  they  believed  to  be  that  of  tbe 
unicorn,  setting  a spider  in  the  middle  of  a circle 
of  powder  made  thorofrom,  anxiously  watohing 
it,  and  very  muoh  puzzled  by  its  contemptuous 
disregard  of  their  efforts  to  confine  it  within  that 
supposed  raysterionsly  wondeiful  circle.  Again 
and  again  was  the  spider  caught  and  put  back 
within  the  magic  powder.  Again  and  again  did 
the  long-legged  insoot  straddle  indifferently  over 
it  and  hurry  away.  Bat  once — the  eagerly  bent, 
forward  heads  of  the  philosophers  noted  it 
with  a sudden  start — once  the  spider  while  in 
tbo  midst  of  the  powder  actually  paused ! 
Imagine  how  they  held  their  breath  amidst  pro- 
found stillness  while  every  distended  eye  was 
full  of  startled  expectation.  But  nothing  wonder- 
ful  came  of  it.  The  spider,  having  made  up  its 
mind  which  way  to  go,  pursued  its  scrambling 
way  as  before.  It  was  only  a little  uncertainty 
on  its  part — nothing  more.  They  write  to  ono 
of  their  foreign  correapondonts — one  Sir  Philberto 
Vernelli,  “ resident  in  B.itavia  in  Java  and 
Major” — requesting  him  to  ascertain  “whether 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  grow  again 
after  three  or  four  years  in  the  same  places 
where  they  have  been  digged  out ; ” and  “ What 
river  is  that  in  Java  that  turns  wood  to  atone  ?” 
and  again,  “ Whether  in  the  island  of  Snmbero, 
which  liebh  northward  of  Sumatra  about  eight 
degrees  northern  latitude,  there  be  found  such  a 
vegetable  as  Mr.  James  Lancaster  relates  to  have 
seen,  which  grows  up  to  a tree,  shrinks  down, 
when  one  offers  to  pluck  it  up,  into  the  ground, 
and  would  quite  shrink  (down)  unless  held  very 
hard  ? And  whether  the  same,  being  forcibly 
plucked  np,  hath  a worm  for  its  root,  diminish, 
ing  more  and  more  according  as  the  tree  groweth 
in  greatness;  and,  as  soon  as  the  worm  is  wholly 
turned  into  the  tree,  rooting  in  the  ground,  and 
so  growing  great  ? And  whether  the  same, 
plucked  up  young,  turns  up  by  the  time  it  is  dry 
into  a bard  stone  muoh  like  to  white  coral  ?" 
Things  quito  as  extraordinary  crop  up  in  old 
minutes  of  the  Society  wherein  we  road  of 
“ Burning.;; losses  made  of  ice,”  of  “snake-stones 
and  other  antidotes,”  of  frozen  swallows  taken 
from  under  the  ice  of  rivers  and  restored  to  life, 
of  birds  in  shells  adhering  to  trees  in  multitudes. 

The  spirit  of  simple  earnestness  and  humility 
so  clearly  visible  in  these  early  inquiries  into 
things  most  incredible  and  strange  crops  up  also 
iu  the  first  Catalogue  of  the  Society’s  Museum, 
which  was  first  established  in  Gresham  College, 
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Bishopsgate,  wherein  we  are  told  bow,  on  cer- 
tain  oocaBione,  the  porcapine  Bhootsont  its  qeillB 
at  pursning  enemies  ; how  certain  sqairrels  cross 
rivers  by  the  aid  of  bark  from  a tree,  and  erect 
their  tails  to  serve  as  sails  j bow  elephants  go 
mad  in  winter  when  it  begins  to  rain,  “ and  so 
contiune  from  April  to  September  chained  to 
some  tree,  and  then  become  tame  again  ; how 
unfortunate  “tortoises,  when  turned  on  their 
backs,  will  sometimes  fetch  deep  sighs,  and  shed 
abundance  of  tears”  ; how  the  feathers  of  the 
humming-bird  are  “ set  in  gold,  and  sell  at  a great 
rate,”  and  of  “ a mountain. cabbage  one  reported 
300  ft.  high.”  And  for  the  collection  itself  the 
same  credulity  accepted  everything,  the  ab- 
Burdiby  of  which  bad  not  been  fairly  demon- 
Btrated.  Thus  we  find,  amongst  other  similar 
wonders,  it  contained  “ a bone,  said  to  be  taken 
out  of  a mermaid’s  head”}  “ a stag-beetle, 
whose  horns,  worn  in  a ring,  are  good  against  the 


Devil”  nor  "The  Mitre’”  and  the  great  wits, 
poets,  philosophers,  artists,  lawyers,  journalists, 
statesmen,  soldiers,  and  noblemen  who  wrote  for 
the  one  or  frequented  the  other,  are  all  brought 
to  miud  with  Fleet-street.  The  Kit-cat  Club, 
with  Addison,  Garth,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and 
many  another  of  its  celebrities,  belongs  to  Fleet- 
street.  The  changeful  bygone  customs,  fashions, 
and  amusements  of  the  town  are  almost  all 
historically  connected  with  Fleet- street.  There 
was  perhaps  something  of  this  in  Boswell’s  reply 
to  Johnson’s  question  one  day  when  they  were 
walking  in  Greenwich  Park,  and  the  latter  having 
asked  the  former,  “ Is  not.  this  very  fine  ? ” Boa- 
well  replied,  “ Yea,  sir,  but  not  equal  to  Fleet- 
street”}  when  Johnson  responded,  “You  are 
right,  sir.” 

But  our  subject  is  running  away  with  us  again, 
for  our  business  is  not  with  Fleet-street,  but 
with  one  of  its  tributary  courts.  As  you  pass 


and  portly  volume.  The  promotion  of  inocula. 
tion  received  its  attention  from  1714  to  1722} 
electrical  experiments  were  the  chief  features  of 
its  efforts  of  1745  ; ventilation  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  fevers  absorbed  the  efforts  of  1750.  In 
1757  thermometers  and  the  laws  of  light  were 
the  topics  of  investigation}  astronomy  came  to 
the  fore  in  the  year  following,  and  the  Green- 
wioh  Observatory  followed  } and  in  the  succeed- 
ing  years  were  directly  and  indirectly  productive 
of  an  amount  of  real  substantial  good,  by  which 
the  whole  world  has  benefited,  and  which  should 
be  amply  sufificient  to  make  the  story  of  this  old 
bouse  a deeply  interestiug  one,  and  the  house 
itself  a relic  iu  every  way  worthy  of  the  most 

careful  preservation. 

The  new  house  had  an  extensive  garden, — you 
must  not,  of  course,  look  for  it  now , — wherein  the 
Society  erected  a place  for  its  museum,  and  the 
house  was  in  other  respects  advantageous,  but 
many  of  the  members  objected 
to  it.  A pamphlet  on  the  sub- 


cramp ” } ‘‘a  siphalter,  said, 
with  its  sucker,  to  fasten  on 
a ship,  and  stop  it  under 
sail”  ; and  "the  white  shark, 
which  sometimes  swallows 
men  whole.” 

The  Great  Fire  of  London 
in  1666  once  more  drove  the 
Royal  Society  from  Gresham 
College,  which,  escaping  the 
flames,  was  for  several  years 
“ employed  for  carrying  on 
the  trade  and  transacting  the 
public  affairs  of  the  City.  To 
it  went  the  Lord  Mayors  and 
the  Mercers’  Company,  and  in 
it  were  established  tempo- 
rarily the  City  courts  and 
offices.  In  the  south  and 
west  galleries,  and  in  the 
piazza  underneath  them, 
shops  were  constructed  for 
the  sale  of  necessaries.  Iu 
the  quadrangle  the  mer- 
chants  met  on  ’Change,  for 
the  Royal  Exchange  had  been 
destroyed,  and  in  the  gardens 
and  under  the  almshouses  of 

the  professors  sheds  clustered 

for  the  accommodation  of 
burnt-out  citizens. 

Then  Henry  Howard,  of 
Norfolk,  gave  the  Society 
house-room  in  Arundel  House, 
in  the  Strand,  and  at  the  same 
time  presented  to  them  the 
whole  of  his  grandfather’s 
famous  library,  which  Samuel 
Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  informs 
u3  was  then  valued  at  a thou- 
sand pounds. 

But  we  are  filling  our  space 
much  too  rapidly,  Beeiog  that 
we  have  not  yet  got  to  the 
house  of  which  we  have  to  tell 
ouretory.  We  mutt  here  turn 
off  from  the  Strand,  and  hurry 
away  into  Fleet-street. 

Fleet-street  and  its  tribu- 
tary thoroughfares  seem  the 
most  wonderful  places  in  the 
world  to  those  who  love  the 
interesting  memories  of  which 
they  are  so  curiously  prolific } 
memories  which  powerfully 
affect  the  feelings  or  awaken 
recollections  of  the  deepest 
interest } which  are  tragic 
and  sad,  gloomy  and  cheerful } 
which  range  from  the  greatest  topics  to  the 
smallest,  and  are  by  tarns  social,  religious,  politi- 
cal, criminal,  regal,  legal,  warlike,  commercial, 
poetical,  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific.  Trace  i 
backalmoatanyphaseof  society,  or  anyof  ourpro- 
gressive  social  improvements,  and  yon  are  sure  ' 
to  find  Fleet-street  cropping  np  here  or  there  in  i 
connexion  therewith.  Take  up  the  lives  of 
persons  most  eminent  in  the  past  for  their 
achievements  in  almost  any  of  the  multifarious 
ways  wherein  fame,  in  varying  kinds  and  de- : 
grees,  has  been  attained,  and  the  chances  are , 
greatly  in  favour  of  yonr  finding  something  or 
other  which  carries  you  straight  to  Fleet-street. 
What  a host  of  woful  memories  cling  about  the 
heads  on  Temple  Bar  ! What  stories  of  political 
turbulence  and  stern  rude  popular  protests  against 
tyrannyandinjuaticebelong  to  the  poor  old  much- 
abased  Bar  itself  ! The  old  printers,  the  old  poet 
players,  with  Shakspeare  at  their  head,  and 
famous  shop-keepers  } the  old  newspapers,  old 
publishers,  old  taverns,  not  forgetting  “The 


ject,  published  iu  1710 or  1711, 
says, — “ The  approach  to  it,  I 
confess,  is  very  fair  and  hand- 
some, through  a long  court ; 
but,  then,  they  (the  members) 
have  no  other  property  in 
this  than  in  the  street  before 
it,  and  in  a heavy  rain  a man 
may  hardly  escape  being 
thoronghly  wet  before  he  can 
pass  through  it.  The  front  of 
the  house  towards  the  garden 
is  nearly  half  as  long  again 
as  that  towards  Craue.court. 
Upon  the  ground-floor  there 
is  a little  hall,  and  a direct 
passage  down  the  stairs  into 
the  gardens,  and  on  each  side 
of  it  a little  room.  The  stairs 
are  easy  which  carry  you  up 
to  the  next  floor.  Here  there 
is  a room  fronting  the  court, 
directly  over  the  hall}  and 
towards  the  garden  is  the 
meeting-room,  and  at  the  end 
another,  also  fronting  the 
garden.  There  are  three 
rooms  upon  the  next  floor. 
These  are  all  that  are  as  yet 
provided  for  the  reception  of 
the  Society,  except  yon  will 
have  the  garrets,  a platform 
of  lead  over  them,  and  the 
usual  cellars,  &c.,  below,  of 
which  they  have  more  and 
better  at  Gresham  College.” 

It  was  our  intention  to 
look  in  npon  the  Society  in 
Crane-court,  as  we  have  done 
elsewhere,  some  evening, 
when  the  lamp  over  the  en. 
trance  to  the  court,  being 
lighted,  announced  its  meet- 
ing-night,  and  wo  also  meant 
to  dwell  more  fully  upon 
its  numerous  and  most  im- 
portant doings  in  Fleet- 
street.  Again,  it  was  our  in- 
tention to  trace  from  it 
those  benefits  and  blessings 
in  which  millions  of  people 
have  shared}  to  show  how, 
rising  from  the  little  spring 
over  the  apothecary’s  shop, 
it  widened  into  a magnificent 
river,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
thousand  fertilising  streams 
in  the  shape  of  kindred  societies,  each  occupied 
with  some  one  special  branch  of  that  knowledge 
of  which  it  was  the  noble  parent  and  the  first 
promoter.  But  although  wo  have  left  so  much 
oat  that  it  makes  ns  sigh,  we  have  put  so  much 
that  we  fear  it  will  be  thought  the  space  we 
occupy  is  much  too  large,  aud  therefore  we  now 
pnt  aside  our  pen. 


DECEASED  MASTERS,  BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 

Tqe  Exhibition  of  works  by  the  Old  Masters 
and  by  deceased  Masters  of  the  British  School, 
now  open  in  Burlington  House,  consists  of  285 
pictures,  and  is  very  interesting.  The  collection 
includes  30  works  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
19  by  Gainsborough}  6 by  Rubens,  7 by  Titian, 
and  9 by  Vandyck. 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  speak 
of  them. 


The  Royal  Society's  First  House. 


along  the  famous  old  thoroughfare  towards 
Temple  Bar,  you  will  find  on  your  right  band 
Crane-court,  a little,  quiet,  dull,  paved  place,  at 
the  end  of  which  facing  the  entry  stands  the  old- 
fashioned  brick  house  shown  in  our  sketch.  ; 
This  house  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  [ 
for  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  year  1710,  on  the  ; 
site  of  an  old  dilapidated  building  which  the  j 
Society  had  purchased  of  its  owner,  Dr.  Nicholas  I 
Barebone,  who  was  a sen  of  that  Praise-God-  ! 
Barebone  who  gave  his  name  to  a Parliament  | 
of  which  he  was  the  most  prominent  member. . 
The  Royal  Society  had  left  Arundel  House,  and 
retnrned  to  Gresham  College  after  the  fire  in 
1673,  where  it  continued  to  meet  until,  to  accom- 
1 modate  the  Mercers’  Company,  it  removed  into  | 
Fleet-street,  in  1710,  to  this  new  house  in  Crane- ' 
court,  the  first  and  only  house  it  ever  called  its 
own.  Here  in  Fleet-street  it  remained  located 
seventv-two  years  before  it  removed  to  Somerset 
House,"  in  1782,  doing  an  amount  of  national 
service,  to  chronicle  which  would  require  a large 
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TOMB  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  J.  E.  McCLEAN,  C.E„  F.R.S.,  KENSAL  GREEN  CEMETERY. 


AN  ENGINEER’S  TOMB. 

Mr.  John  Robinson  McClean  was  born  in 
Belfast  in  the  year  1813,  and  having  received  a 
good  general  education,  he  etudied  two  years  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  at  the  same  time 
parsuing  practical  studies  in  engineering  and 
surveying.  On  leaving  Glasgow  he  entered  the 
office  of  Messrs.  V/alker  & Burges,  civil  en- 
gineers, and  remained  with  them  until  1844, 
during  which  time  he  was  employed  on  several 
important  works.  In  1844  he  commenced 
practice  in  London  as  a civil  engineer ; and  from  ; 
this  period  he  became  a man  of  superior  rank 
in  his  profession,  and  in  every  way  qualified  to 
take  a very  prominent  part. 

Amongst  bis  chief  works  may  be  named 
Furness  Railway,  Barrow  Docks,  Sooth  Stafford, 
shire  Railway,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and 
Dudley  Railways,  and  South  Staffordshire  Water- 
works. 


In  1862,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Walker, 
whose  pupil  and  assistant,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
Mr.  McClean  had  formerly  been,  viz.,  from  1837 
to  1844,  he  was  appointed  Government  engineer  to 
the  harbours  of  Dover,  Alderney,  St.  Catherine’s, 
Jersey  ; also  for  the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  and 
the  Shovel  Rook  Fort  at  Plymouth. 

Mr.  McClean  was  also  appointed  at  different 
times  on  the  following  Royal  Commissions,  viz., 
that  for  the  Thames  Embankment,  for  the  Cattle 
' Plague,  for  Railways,  on  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, &o.  He  was  president  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  during  the  years  1864  and  1865. 
He  took  a warm  interest  as  president  to  secure 
the  creation  of  the  benevolent  fund  of  that 
' Institution.  In  1868  Mr.  McClean  retired  from 
the  active  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  at  the 
i same  time  entered  Parliament  as  member  for 
i the  eastern  division  of  the  county  of  Stafford. 
: shire.  He  was  consistently  through  life  a 
Liberal  in  his  politics.  In  1869  he  was  elected 


fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  also  a Lieut.-Col. 
of  the  Railway  Volunteer  Staff  Corps. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  suffered  from 
ill-health,  and  died  on  the  13th  of  July,  1873,  at 
Stonehouse,  near  Broadstaira,  Kent,  at  the  com- 
i paratively  early  age  of  sixty  years,  his  career 
having  been  at  once  active,  useful,  and  honour- 
able. He  lies  interred  at  Kensal-green  Cemetery, 
where  a monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  family.  The  accompanying 
engraving  will  serve  to  illustrate  it. 

The  monument  is  from  the  designs  of  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  Adams,  who  has  taken  his 
moil/  from  a tomb  at  Pompeii,  viz.,  that  to 
Naevoleia  Tyche,  which  he  studied  on  the 
spot.  The  work  has  been  executed  in  solid 
Carrara  marble,  by  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  statuary, 
at  his  works,  in  Marshall-street,  Golden-square, 
and  reflects  much  credit  upon  him  and  his 
assistants  for  the  goodness  of  the  workmanship. 
The  steps  forming  the  base  are  of  granite. 


HANOVER  SQUARE  CLUB. 
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HANOVER  SQUARE  CLUB. 

The  alterations  to  the  Queen’s  Concert  RoomSj 
llanorer-square,  with  the  view  to  forming  the 
present  house,  known  as  the  Hanover-sqnare 
Club,  were  commenoed  in  May  last  year.  Cue 
of  the  objects  in  the  formation  of  this  club  was 
the  introduction  of  foreigners,  and  moat  of  the 
ambassadors  (according  to  the  public  prospectus) 
have  become  members,  and  take  a great  interest 
in  its  success. 

Another  object  was  to  provide  bedrooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  country  and  foreign 
members ; forty  of  these,  besides  rooms  for 
domestics,  are  formed  above  the  level  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  old  concert-hall,  which,  to  the 
extent  of  70  ft.,  has  been  retained  as  the  present 
dioing-hatl.  To  accomplish  this,  the  tie-beams 
of  the  old  roof,  which  held  up  the  ceiling,  had  to 
be  preserved,  and  truss  girders,  11  ft.  high,  were 
fixed  at  certain  distances  with  other  girders  laid 
across,  to  which  the  tie-beams  were  fastened. 
Afcer  this  bad  been  carried  out,  the  queen.posts, 
principals,  &o.,  were  removed.  The  truss  girders 
are  filled  in  with  brickwork,  and  form  the  parti- 
tions to  the  first  tier  of  bedrooms.  The  following 
is  a description  of  the  building,  which  has  been 
constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Tyler,  architect. 

Ground. floor  : to  the  left  of  the  entrance-hall, 
which  is  in  Hanover-street,  is  the  newspaper- 
room,  36  ft.  by  18  ft.  j to  the  right,  occupying  the 
position  of  the  old  supper-room,  is  a lobb;  for 
hats  and  coats,  and  a corridor,  6 ft.  wide,  leading 
from  which  are  four  private  dining-rooms  or 
curd-rooms,  about  20  ft.  by  16  fc.  each. 

The  secretary’s  offices  and  a writing-room  are 
26  ft.  by  25  fc.  A pass  door  from  this  corridor 
loads  to  the  working  part  of  the  establishment, 
the  servants’  staircase,  with  tradesmen’s 
entrance,  and  men’s  water-closet,  store-rooms, 
wine,  beer,  and  coal  cellars,  and  serving-room, 
with  lift  from  kitohen  for  private  dining-rooms. 
Opposite  the  tradesmen’s  entrance  is  a general 
lift,  which  delivers  goods,  coals,  luggage,  &c.,  to 
each  floor,  meat,  and  so  on,  direct  to  the  larder 
and  kitohen.  The  principal  lavatories  are  in  the 
basement,  leading  out  from  the  entrance-hall 
The  grand  staircase,  which  is  entirely  of  stone, 
is  ornamented  with  statues  (provided  by 
Bruooiani)  on  each  quarter-space,  holding  jots 
of  gas,  and  at  the  top  is  a large  skylight,  with 
a handsome  inner  light  of  stained  and  coloured 
glass.  ^ 

First-floor : immediately  off  the  staircase  is 
the  smoking-room,  36  ft.  long,  fronting  Hanover- 
square,  and  leading  on  to  a balcony,  4 ft.  wide, 
the  length  in  Hanover-street  being  48  ft.  To 
the  left  of  the  staircase  is  a corridor  7 ft.  wide 
on  the  right  of  which  is  a card-room,  20  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  and  on  the  left  the  wine  bar,  with  a lobby 
for  waiters  at  either  end,  that  adjoining  the 
dining-hall,  which  is  at  the  end  of  this  corridor, 
having  a jib  door.  The  dining-hall,  which  is 
70  ft.  by  36  ft.,  and  34  ft.  high,  has  been  restored 
and  re-deooratod ; the  east  end  where  the  Royal 
box  formerly  stood  (which  has  been  removed)  is 
new,  as  also  the  west  end,  a trussed  partition 
having  been  erected  the  whole  height  of  the 
room.  The  well-known  pictures  in  the  ceiling, 
where  practicable,  have  been  restored,  and  new 
ones  inserted  where  necessary. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  dining.hall  (formerly 
occupied  by  the  tea-room)  are  the  serving-rooms, 
still-room,  servants’  hall,  housekeeper’s  room, 
and  male  attendants’  lavatory.  The  kitohen  and 
scullery,  60  ft.  by  20  ft.,  are  over  these  rooms' 
the  floor  being  fireproof,  with  an  open-timbered 
roof,  and  ventilators  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
main  building,  so  as  to  prevent  any  effluvia. 

The  larders  are  also  situated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  kitchen.  The  boiler  and  kitohen 
.fittings  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Castle-street,  Leicester-square. 

On  the  second  floor  is  a billiard-room  for  three 
tables,  52  fc.  by  36  ft.,  with  lavatory  attached; 
aud  the  drawing-room,  36  ft.  by  18  ft.,  over, 
looking  Hanover-square. 

The  third  floor  : leading  from  the  grand  stair- 
case  to  the  east  end  of  the  building,  is  a corridor 
G ft.  wide,  on  either  side  of  which  are  bedrooms, 
bath-rooms,  and  water-closets;  separated  by  a 
lobby,  housemaids’  closet,  lift-room,  which  will 
be  used  by  the  bedroom  attendants,  and  to 
which  the  electric  bells  from  the  various  rooms 
will  ring.  At  the  north-east  corner  is  the  ser- 
vants’ stairoasc  from  the  ground-floor  with 
female  servants’  water-closets  and  pass-door 
shutting  off  communication  from  the  kitchen 
department.  A servants’  staircase  is  continued 
to  the  upper  floors,  and  occupies  the  end  of  the 


corridor.  This  corridor  is  ventilated  by  gratings 
in  the  floor  of  the  corridor  over,  and  lighted  by 
fanlights  over  the  bedroom  doors. 

The  fourth  floor  has  a corridor  similar  to  the 
one  beneath,  with  bedrooms  on  either  side,  bath, 
room,  and  water-closet.  This  corridor  is  lighted 
from  skylights  in  the  roof,  with  inner  lights,  the 
panels  round  which  are  filled  in  with  perforated 
zinc. 

The  servants’  bedrooms  aro  in  the  roof,  also 
the  tanks  for  the  hot  and  cold  water  supply. 

The  bells  throughout  are  electric,  by  Mr.  Sax. 
All  the  principal  rooms  are  ventilated  by  means 
of  the  “ Potts  Ventilating  Cornices.”  The 
cement  work  to  the  exterior  of  the  building 
(which  was  a separate  contract)  is  executed  in 
Portland  cement  and  silvcrsand,  the  workhavincr 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bonden  & DarrelL 
The  contract  (with  the  exception  of  the  external 
cement  work)  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
McLachlan  & Son  ; and  the  ironwork  by  Messrs 
R.  Moreland  & Sons.  The  total  amount  ex- 
pended has  been  upwards  of  30,0O0L 

The  carpets  throughout  the  building  have 
been  specially  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Tyler  & Son,  Government  contractors. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES,  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 
OP  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Sni^— If,  as  it  is  said,  the  completion  of  the 
Suez  Canal  was  largely  aided  by  the  nnconoealed 
England  to  the  scheme,  the  Report 
ot  the  Special  Committee  upon  the  “Affairs  of 
the  Institute”  has  possibly  acquired  a revolu- 
tionary taint  from  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
one  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society.^  Professor  Donaldson,  with  unusual 
pertinacity  of  argument  and  assertion,  has  pro- 
t^ted  against,  not  one,  but  every  proposal  now 
offered  by  the  Committee— for  modification  or 
amendment— to  the  general  body,  whose  charter, 
according  to  him,  “ maintains  as  much  as  poa- 
Bible,  for  any  human  composition,  the  moral, 
artistic,  and  intelhctual  position  of  the  archi. 
tect.  Bub  if  it  take  only  the  traditional  nine 
tailors  to  make  a man,  probably  the  seven  well- 
fcnown  practitioners  who  cut  and  dried  this 
report  may  be  considered  equal  to  one  pro- 
lessor  however  eminent.  Their  collective  opinion 
ts,  at  least,  worth  that  of  an  individual  superior. 
The  latter  s appeal,  published  in  the  professional 
journals  last  week,  to  the  suffrages  of  architects 
who  seldom  attend  a meeting  in  Conduit-street 
except  to  oppose  all  change,  will,  doubtless,  be 
followed  on  Monday  by  a motion  to  maintain 
the  present  charter,— a course  which  will  tend 
to  consign  the  conscientious  labour  of  mouths 
to  the  huge  waste-paper  basket  of  the  Institute 
secretary.  Bub  such  an  easy  triumph  cannot 
save  moribund  regulations.  At  the  same  time, 
any  attempt  to  obtain  a new  charter,  in  the 
face  of  such  opposition  as  could  be  brought 
against  the  proposal,  would  lead  to  scandal  and 
expense, neither  of  which  can  bo  safely  incurred 
Nor  can  the  report  bo  shelved  without  equal 
risk  of  moral  and  pecuniary  loss.  Unless  the 
subject  18  carefully  handled  by  both  the  pro- 
moters and  opponents  of  reform,  a schism  is 
inevitable;  and  the  Associates  at  least  are 
not  bound  to  accept  a share  in  a catastrophe 
they  did  not  precipitate  and  cannot  avert. 

A majority  of  Fellows  will  remain;  and  even- 
tually  another  financial  crisis  will  occur,  and 
another  committee  will  be  appointed,  un- 
indeed,  the  Institute  elects  to  die  glori. 
ouBly  ‘game  ’ npon  its  funded  capital,  — an 
admirable  mode  of  existence  while  it  lasts,  and 
one  which  enabled  some  of  the  predecessors  of 
the  present  ConnciI  to  declare  officially  that  the 
immediate  urgency  of  the  cause  for  which  the 
peaTed  appointed  had  disap- 

By  the  existing  charter,  Associates  have  not 
and  never  can  have,  a vote,- which  means  that 
they  are  deprived  of  all  practical  participation 
in  the  management  and  business  of  the  Insti. 
tute.  It  the  Fellows  may  be  said  to  represent 
householders,  the  Associates  have  not  even 
the  privilege  of  “ lodgers,”— they  are  like  waifs 
and  strays,  lost  sheep,  nullities  ! Yet  between 
many  of  the  younger  Fellows  and  the  elder 
Associates  there  is  but  slight  difference ; and  the 
latter  might  undoubtedly  become  Fellows.  But 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  explanation  of  the 
reluctance  shown  by  many  of  them  to  accept  tbe 
easy  £dternative.  The  course  of  earlv  profes- 
sioual  life  does  not  always  run  smoothly  • and  the 
highest  talent  and  most  assiduous  application 
are  sometimes  beaten  down  by  adverse  circum- 


stances.  Though  work  generally  leads  to  work, 
the  successful  construction  of  one  building  does 
not  always  lead  to  that  of  another,  and  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  Associates  in  practice  should  be 
modestly  anxious  regarding  their  future.  When 
times  are  hard,  some  rely  on  the  lucrative 
employment  of  “ taking  off  quantities.”  Some 
give  their  services  honourably  to  builders 
upholsterers,  and  other  tradesmen.  Others 
design  for  glasa-painters,  decorators,  and 
sculptors,  or  draw  on  wood,  or  stone,  or  for 
photo  lithography.  Week  after  we-ik  advertise- 
ments  are  inserted  in  the  publio  journals  by 
architects  known  to  have  been  long  in  practice 
who  offer  themeelvea  as  assistants.  Misfortune 
would  be  sorely  aggravated  if  such  men  were 
compelled  to  descend  from  the  grade  of  Fellow. 
But  there  is  also  a sentimental  side  of 
the  argument.  To  explain  it  I must  in- 
voke  the  shade  of  the  late  Arthur  Aehpitel 
who  sometimes  fished  up  Truth  from  the 
bottom  of  her  well,  and  brought  tbe  young  lady 
to  Conduit-street,  where,  since  bis  death,  she  has 
been  lees  often  seen.  Half  the  buildings  in 
England  are  nominally  the  works  of  Fellows; 
but,  really,  many  are  designed  and  the  execution 
of  them  superintended  by  Associates,  or  men 
who,  if  they  belonged  to  the  Institute,  would  fill 
that  grade.  In  this  country,  the  first  thing 
asked,  when  the  scaffolding  of  a new  building  is 
removed,  and  the  name  of  the  nominal  arohiteot  is 
mentioned,  is,  “Who  did  it  for  him?”  It  jg  a 
perfectly  natural  question;  for  no  individual 
mortal  could  design  and  superintend  simulta- 
neously  all  the  buildings  which  pluralist  practi- 
tioners from  lime  to  time  uublushingly  call  their 
own.  The  man  who  buys  and  sells  land  and 
houses,  who  values  and  surveys,  who  collects 
rents,  and  adds  a general  building  agency  to  hia 
professional  practice,  may  become  a Fellow  of 
the  Institute.  There  is  no  possible  objection  to 
such  things  when  carried  on  by  hononrable  men  • 
but  the  members  of  a profession  which  thus 
touches  upon,  if  it  do  not  exceed,  the  confines  of 
commerce,  are  unwise  to  ride  tall  horses,  for 
they  Bit  but  loosely  in  the  saddle.  Id  England 
the  modern  architect  is  not  a master-of-the-work 
as  he  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  he  still  is  to 
a oertain  extent,  in  France.  Hia  functions  are 
divided  amongst  several  specialists,  and  one  of 
these  specialists  is  the  “quantity”  surveyor 
who,  were  he  not  too  often  paid  in  an  underhand 
fashion,  has  as  much  right  to  tbe  Fellowship  of  the 
Institute  as  the  valuer  and  the  estate  ageut,  the 
furniture  designer,  and  the  writer  for  tbe  press. 
Indeed,  for  a long  time  the  rights  of  Fellowship* 
have  been  enjoyed  by  men  known  to  be  both  regu- 
larly  and  casually  employed  by  paper-stainers 
upholsterers,  and  even  builders;  but  to  ait  side 
by  side  with  their  employers,  although  upon  a 
different  social  footing,  has  been,  and  is  still 
deemed  intolerable  by  themselves  and  the 
majority  of  their  colleagues. 

However  unanimous  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  next  Monday  regarding  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  charter,  the  “Affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tute” cannot  possibly  be  discussed  in  one  even 
ing.  The  advisability  of  altering'  the  existing 
mode  of  administration  to  one  more  suited  to  a 
country  in  which  from  time  to  time  Tory  Govern- 
ments carry  sweeping  measures  of  reform  through 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  should  at  least 
be  considered.  As  it  is,  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  does  not  represent  the  pro 
fessiOD,  because  it  is  not  managed  upon  native 
representative  principles.  On  tho  contrary  its 
principles  resemble  those  of  a neighbouring 
country,  which,  until  very  lately,  had  an  Emperor 
who  elected  a Senate,  and  who  subsidised  lieu- 
tenants  to  elect  a Parliament.  The  Council  of 
the  Institute,  unless  surprised  by  a cabal,  elects 
itself;  maintains  one  secretary  to  preserve  the  illu 
Sion  of  a name  ; pays  another  to  oppose  honorary 
individual  exertion;  and  completes  theparallel  by 
treating  the  reporters  it  invites  to  the  meetings 
not  as  Englishmen,  trustful  of  a free  press,  usually 
do,  but  as  an  imperial  pre/et  treated  the  jour- 
nalists  at  his  command.  I am  told  that  recent 
members  of  the  Council  already  turn  round  upon 
half-empty  benches  and  ask  helplessly  who  shall 
succeed  them  I As  their  triumphs  are  so  must  be 
their  disasters;  and  the  “pooh-pooh”  which  has 
too  long  greeted  an  Associate  who  attempts  to 
address  a Special  Meeting  will  be  consistently 
answered  when  in  the  time  of  danger  the  man 
at  the  helm  is  washed  overboard,  and  there  is  no 
one  ready  to  take  his  place. 

Many  of  the  younger  members  entertain 
strange  notions  about  the  present  management 
of  the  Institute.  Some  actually  believe  that  the 
, choice  of  a new  president,  of  new  members  of 
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OoQDOil,  anri  the  award  of  the  Uojal  gold  medal, 
depend  a great  deal  npon  the  secret  Domination 
of  the  Becretarr,  Ur.  Eaatlake,  and  auoh  abaurd 
rumours  oauae'bad  blood  to  fermentto  his  preju- 
dice But  that  he  has  too  much  po>«er  I am 
enabled  to  affirm.  A short  time  ago  the  secre- 
tary was  asked  to  convene  a meeting  of  oneol  the 
few  committees  which  sit.  He  replied  that  the 
Council  had  forbidden  anj  committee  to  meet 
without  its  special  leave.  Three  gentlemen  then 
wrote  separately  to  the  Council  declining  under 
each  circumstances  to  serve  the  Institute  in  any 
honorary  capacity.  No  reply  was  vouchsafed  ; 
bnt  one  of  them  was  privately  informed  that  the 
secretary  had  made  a mistake  ; and  a day  or  two 
afterwards  the  said  committee  was  summoned. 

That  which  is  wanting  in  the  chartered  sooi'-ty 
ifl  the  force  lent  to  the  Association  by  its  name- 
rouB  committees  and  sab-committees.  A spar 
to  exertion  is  thus  given  to  a large  number  of 
men.  If  the  majority  of  those  who  will  be 
present  on  Monday  evening  would  honour  the 
ordinary  meetings  with  an  occasional  visit;  it 
some  would  attend  the  committees  to  which 
their  names  are  attached  ; if  all  would  remember 
that  paid  servioi  is  necessarily  limited,  aod  that 
honorary  labour  might  be  boundless,  then  surely 
there  would  be  no  need  of  special  oommitteeato 
report  on  crises,  becanse  such  oalamities  could 
not  then  occur.  But  the  existence  of  one 
almost  autocratic  secretary  is  an  excuse  for 
shirking  honorary  work.  Nor  when  such  work 
is  offered  ii  it  accepted  by  the  present  admiois- 
tration.  The  secretary  is  ordered  to  attend  all 
committees,  both  ordinary  and  special  j and  it  is 
certain  that  hia  presence  serves  to  check  the 
expression  of  individual  opinion,  since  the  servant 
of  the  Council  is  bound  in  honour  to  give  a faith- 
fnl  report  to  his  masters.  All  the  oommictees 
shonld  be  periodically  convened.  There  should 
be  a general  chairman  ; and  each  committee 
ahonid  appoint  its  own  honorary  secretary,  who 
should  draw  up  a report  of  proceedings  to  be 
presented  to  the  Council  throngh  the  medium  of 
its  salaried  officer,— and  to  pay  court  to  this 
gentleman  should  not  be  the  only  reoomuienda- 
tion  reonired  to  611  the  honourable  post  of  oom- 
mittee-man.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  could  do 
the  legitimate  work  better  than  the  present 
secretary  does  his;  but  indispensable  “red 
tape”  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  all  that  is 
required  to  be  done  in  his  department.  To 
obtain  the  promise  of  sessional  papers,  to  induce 
men  whose  opinions  are  worth  having  to  attend 
a partlcnlar  meeting,  a lithographed  form  of 
letter  is  not  enough.  An  honorary  officer  must 
wait  upon  those  whose  favours  the  Institute 
Bolioits  ; for  upon  the  courtesies  of  life,  more 
than  upon  the  conventionalities  of  business, 
depend  the  welfare  and  progress  of  a professional 

^ While  there  is  no  living  memberof  tbe  Institute 
more  worthy  of  general  esteem  than  Professor 
Donaldson,  there  is  a dead  architect  whose 
memory  is  at  any  rate  hononred  as  much. 
On  tbe  23rd  of  April,  1860,  the  late  Mr. 
Cockerell,  in  one  of  those  “imaginative  or 
artistic  disqaisitions,”  as  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  has 
termed  similar  addressee,  said:— “Wo  hope  to 
form  schools  of  car  own  and  to  offer  collegiate 
orades  which  will  reward  eminence  and  recom- 
mend by  oertihcates  to  the  public  patronage. 
These  last,  already  established  in  the  shape  of 
diplomas  in  the  colleges  of  Law  and  Physio,  prove 
the  advantage  of  their  being  no  less  adopted  m 
tbe  Institute  of  British  Arolubeots.”  A few 
years  before  these  words  were  spoken,  Professor 
Donaldson  attended  a meeting  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  at  Lyon’s  Inn  Hall,  and  offered 
the  then  members  terms  of  amalgamation  with 
the  Institote.  He  was  half  laughed  at,  and  his 
offer  wholly  rejected.  I remember,  then  little 
better  than  a boy,  that  I thought  we  treated 
the  Professor  with  scant  courtesy.  But  the 
sequel  has  proved  that  we  were  right.  The 
rranntlet  of  education  which  President  Cockerell 
afterwards  threw  down  was  taken  up  by  the 
Architectural  Association.  From  all  parts  ol 
ilie  United  Kingdom  come  praises  of  the  art  and 
«oi6noe  olasaes  formed  and  carried  on  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession,  coupled 
with  regrets  that  the  provinces  are  not  equally 
favoured.  One  of  the  greatest  of  modern  French- 
men  has  strengthened  them  with  his  mature 
approbation.  Ou  the  opening  night  of  this 
session  I held  np  my  hand  6fby  times  to  welcome 
a new  member ! Tbe  Association  has  energj 
and  expectation  on  its  side;  and,  however  much 
may  be  averred  to  the  contrary,  a natural  senti- 
ment of  rivalry  with  the  chartered  society  stirs 
the  heart  and  influences  the  spirit  of  the  younger 


one.  Backed  by  the  press,  ardent,  and  ambitious, 
the  Arobiteotural  Association  is  aided  by  nearly 
all  the  Assooiabea  and  some  of  the  Felloes  ol  tbe 
Institute.  To  read  a paper,  or  attend  the  read- 
ine  of  one,  to  its  members  is  equally  a pleasure  ; 
and  a roomful  of  eager  aod  attentive  listeners, 
with  an  unfettered  press,  is  better  payment  to 
a competent  lecturer  than  whole  volumes  of 
Transactions  which,  to  parody  a line  of  1 ope, 

‘ Are  so  corrected  that  they're  no  er  correct. 

Now  a word  in  conclusion.  However  unfortunate 
was  the  tone  of  the  Annual  Report  issued  by  the 
Council  of  last  session,  there  was  one  sentence 
in  it  which  deserves  serious  attention 
present  moment.  It  was  written:—  ny 
those  conversant  with  the  executive  functions  ot  a 
society  can  be  aware  of  the  marked  divergence  ol 
opinions  which  exists  on  many  questions  respect, 
iijg  its  policy  and  management.”  It  is  just  this 
division,  more  apparent  however  than  real,  which 
forms  the  strength  of  the  lukewarm  office-holder, 
who  holds  the  ready  battledore  to  suooesaive 
disputants  and  watches  the  good  of  the  oom- 
niunity  tossed  about  like  a shuttlecock— to  tall 
eventually  at  his  feet.  Without  a general  aocepta- 
tion  of  tbe  very  old  policy  of  oorapromiee,  all 
discussion  must  inevitably  be  futile.  Only  ly 
giving  and  taking  in  turn,  cau  the  Institute  be 
pushed  to  do  what,  according  to  many  ot  the 
yoon^er  members,  it  has  not  yet  done, — “promote 
the  advancement  of  a special  art  and  maintain 
the  integrity  aod  protect  the  interests  of  those 
who  practise  it.”  William  H.  White. 


GREAT  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

The  new  assessment  of  the  metropolis  which 
has  just  been  made,  and  which  comes  into  opera- 
tion  in  April  next,  reveals  some  interesting  facts 
and  statistics  as  to  tbe  great  increase  m popnla- 
tion  and  building  which  is  going  forward  in  every 
district  within  the  metropolitan  area,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  City,  where  the  number 
of  inhabited  houses  is  constantly  decreasing,  and 
their  former  occupants  are  migrating  to  suburban 
neighbourhoods.  Tbe  figures  show  that  the 
population  in  several  of  the  great  parishes  on 
the  northern,  eastern,  and  western  sides  of  the 
metropolis,— Marylebone.  St.  Pancras,  Islington, 
and  other  places,— continues  to  increase,  bub  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  stated  with  confidence  that  it 
ia  south  of  the  Thames  where  the  greatest  amount 
of  bnilding  is  going  forw  ird,  and  that  what  were 
within  a very  recent  period  purely  suburban,  or 
even  agricultural  districts,  are  now  covered  with 
miles  of  streets  and  houses,  with  a population 
only  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands. 

As  regards  the  City  of  London,  the  returns 
show  that  the  City  proper  contains  112  parishes 
and  precincts,  and  that  under  the  Valuation  Act 
of  1869  its  gross  estimated  value  for  asseaameut 
vva8  3,200,3-13l.,and  its  rateable  value  2,631.2351.; 
but  that  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  old 
houses  for  public  improvements  in  large  new 
buildings  aud  new  thoroughfares,  the  number  of 
houses,  and  also  the  population,  are  oo°tioually 
decreasing,  and  that  whilstat  the  oecaus  of  lobi 
the  number  of  bouses  was  13,218,  at  the  census 
of  1871  they  had  decreased  to  9,218,  aud  t'hat  at 
the  latter  date  tbe  population  stood  at  74,941, 
but  is  now  considerably  less.  St.  Pancras, 
although  not  covering  so  large  an  area  as  some 
of  the  other  pariabes  within  the  metropolitan 
district,  ia,  nevertheless,  the  most  populous,  its 
inhabitants  reaching  230,000.  Its  area  is  -.600 
acres  and  it  is  twenty-one  miles  and  a halt  in 
circumference.  The  amonntof  its  assessment  is 
next  to  that  of  tbe  City  of  London.  Islington 
ia  also  one  of  the  largest  parishes  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  metropolis,  and  one  of  those  which  is 
the  most  rapidly  increasing  in  the  number  of  its 
houses.  At  the  last  oensus  it  had  27,033  inhabited 
honses,  and  a population  of  213,749,  bnt  since 
that  date  there  have  been  a very  large  number  ot 
new  dwellings  erected,  whilst  others  are  still  in 
progress,  and  it  ia  now  almost  as  large  as 
St.  Pancras.  _ , , 

Turning  to  the  east,  we  find  that  Whitechapel, 
which  comprises  nine  parishes,  with  the  com- 
paratively limited  areaof 406  acres,  has,  neverthe- 
less,  a closely-packed  population  of  76,332,  con- 
tained in  8,313  hooses,  giving  the  large  average  of 
I nine  inhabitants  to  each  house.  The  neighbour- 
1 iog  parish  of  Bethnal-green  is  known  to  be  one 
of  tbe  very  poorest  parishes  in  the  metropolis. 
The  census  of  1871  showed  the  number  of  its 
I inhabited  houses  to  be  15,981,  with  a popnlation 
Lf  120,200,  or  an  average  of  eight  inhabitants  tc 


each  house,  being  thus  almost  as  dense  as  White 
chapel.  . 

Among  the  parishes  at  the  West  End  it  may 
be  noticed  that  Paddington,  covering  an  area  of 
1,235  acres,  has  a population  of  upwards  of 
100,000;  and  that  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Abbotts,  Kensington,  at  the  last  census,  had  a 
population  of  120,234,  bnt  has  since  that  time 
largely  increased.  The  progress  of  Kensington 
has,  indeed,  been  marvellous. 

Cro.-sing  over  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 
itia  in  the  parishes  of  Camberwell  and  Lambeth 
respectively  where  the  population  is,  perhaps, 
more  rapidly  increasing  than  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  metropolis.  With  the  exception  cf  Lam- 
beth,  Camberwell  is  the  largest  single  parish  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  metropolis.  Its  area  is 
3 420  acres,  and  its  popnlation,  which,  at  the 
last  census  in  1871,  was  111,303,  had  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year  become  increased  by  new 
buildings,  to  130,000,  and  that  number  la  known 
to  have  again  very  considerably  increased  by  the 
large  number  of  new  houses  erected  in  different 
parts  of  the  pariah  during  the  year  which  h^ 
ia^t  closed.  Within  that  period  upwards  of  300 
liousps  have  been  erected  on  the  plot  of  land 
known  as  the  Rosemary  Branch  at  Peckham, 
which  w.is  only  recently  laid  oat  for  building 
purposes,  whilsbfrom  Loughborough  Junction  to 
Feokham,  on  both  sides  of  the  railway,  which 
only  about  a year  ago  was  nothing  but  green 
fields  and  meadow  and  park  land,  the  whole  of 
t-he  area  is  being  rapidly  covered  with  dwellings, 
lu  the  neighbourhood  of  Goose-green  building  is 
also  rapidly  going  forward,  the  extensive  old 
market-gardens  between  the  Green  and  Cham- 
pion Park  having  been  purchased  by  the  British 
Land  Company,  who  have  laid  out  the  ground  in 
streets,  and  on  which  some  hundreds  of  houses 
have  already  been  erected.  Large  numbers  of 
houses  of  a high-class  character  are  likewise  in 
coarse  of  erection  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lordship.lane,  Dulwioh-grove,  and  other  parts  of 
Dulwich,  whilst  in  the  localities  of  Peokham-rye 
and  Nuuhead  new  blocks  of  bnildinga  are  rapidly 
spriugiDgup. 

The  same  activity  in  building  also  applies  to 
the  large  parish  of  Lambeth,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  the  metropolis,  and  stretching  from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
area  of  this  parish  is  nearly  4,000  acres,  portions 
of  which,  near  the  river,  as  is  well  known,  very 
densely  populated,  whilst  a considerable  area, 
extending  in  the  direction  of  South  Bnxton, 
Streathara,  and  Norwood,  ia  of  a rural  oharaoter. 
Its  population  at  tbe  oensus  of  1871  was  208,342, 

bub  since  that  period  it  has  enormously  increased, 
and  from  the  large  number  of  new  houses  which 
have  been  erected  in  the  parish  since  tbe  census 
returns  were  made  up,  its  present  population  is 
confidently  believed  to  be  upwards  of  240.0TO. 
In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  stated  that  during  the 
last  five  years,  the  district  surveyor  for  South 
Lambeth  has  passed  upwards  of  6.000  houses, 
which  have  been  built,  and  the  number  erected 
during  last  year  alone  was  1,500.  _ These  new 
dwellings  have  beeu  erected  principally  m the 
neighbourhoods  of  Brixton,  Stookwell,  Norwood, 
Clapham,  and  Wandsworth.  In  the  last-named 
Dei-^hbourhood,  Lavender-hill,  at  the  upper  end 
of  Wandsworth-road,  from  the  railway  station  to 
Clapham  Junction,  was  a continuation  of  open 
fields  only  three  years  ago,  and  is  now  entirely 
covered  with  houses.  The  Bolingbroke  Estate, 
between  Wandsworth-common  and  Clapham 
Junction,  and  the  vacant  ground  on  the  Battersea 
side  of  the  Junction,  as  well  as  the  district 
beyond,  in  the  direction  of  Wandsworth,  have 
all  been  covered  with  bouses  within  the  last 
three  years.  


WARRINGTON. 

The  New  Post  Offi.oe  has  just  been  commenced. 
The  building,  which  is  to  have  a frontage  of 
4-7i  ft- towards  Sankay-atreet.andlOO  ft.  towards 
Winmarleigh-street,  will  be  of  brick,  with  stone 
base  mouldings,  string-conrses,  and  enrichments, 
the  block  at  the  Sankey-street  end  being  two 
stories  high,  but  about  half  the  Winmarleigh- 
street  portion  only  one  story.  The  basement 
will  be  apportioned  into  a battery.room,  clerks’ 
and  letter-carriers’  retiring-rooms,  with  porters’ 
kitchen  and  bedroom.  The  ground-floor  will  con- 
tain the  public  office  looking  both  into  Sankey  and 
Winmarleigh  streets,  with  entrance  to  the  west 
corner.  The  postmaster's  room  will  open  ont  of 
the  public  office,  and  the  sorters’  room,  which  is 
30  ft.  by  38  ft.,  again  out  of  it.  On  the  first 
floor,  with  an  entrance  oat  of  Sankey-street  at 
:.he  eastern  corner  of  the  building,  and  over  the 
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pubHo  o£Bce  and  postmaster’s  room  wiJl  bo  the 
telegraph  offioos,  the  stairs  to  which  ran  at  the 
back  of  the  public  offioo.  The  sorters’  room, 
being  one  story  high,  is  lighted  both  from  the 
ridge  and  froni  windows  looking  into  Winmar- 
leigh-street,  and  has  an  entrance  at  the  extreme 
end  down  this  street.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Collin  has  obtained  the  contract  at  the  sum 
of  6,0863. 

The  Co7iservative  Club  in  Academy.street  has 
recently  undergone  eonaiderablo  extension  by 
the  addition  of  two  billiard-rooms  and  other  pre- 
mises. The  principal  biiliard-roora  is  33  ft.  by 
39  ft.,  and  has  a raised  platform,  5 ft.  wide,  run- 
ning down  one  side,  which  will  accommodate  one 
or  two  sets  of  card-players,  as  well  as  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  watching  the  progress  of 
billiards.  The  roof  is  of  open  pitch-pine,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  room  is  lighted  from  the 
roof,  and  the  heating  is  provided  for  by  Haden’s 
hot-air  apparatus.  The  room  is  approached  by 
an  ante-room,  part  of  which  is  part  itioned  off  and 
fitted  up  as  a lavatory.  The  adjoining  room 
will  have  a larger  suporficial  urea  than  the  room 
just  described,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  extension  of 
a previonsly  existing  room.  Its  dimensions  are 
45  ft.  by  23  ft.  Mr.  Wm.  Owen  is  the  architect; 
Mr.  J.  E.  Wright,  contractor ; and  the  gasfittings 
and  plumbing  liavo  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Hedgccook.  The  new  building  has  cost  6003. 


VALUE  OF  LAND,  STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 

In  June  last,  the  Spriug-gardons  Estate, 
sitnato  in  Parm-laue,  about  half  a mile  from 
the  market-place  of  the  town,  and  belonging  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Coinraipsioners,  and  used  as  a 
market  garden,  containing  iu  the  whole  about 
four  acres  and  a half,  was  pnt  up  for  sale  by 
public  auction.  Four  years  since  the  sum  of 
3,0003.  would  have  been  considered  a largfe  sum 
for  this  property,  but  the  sale  was  opened  by  a 
bid  of  this  amount  from  Mr.  Adams,  which 
rapdly  ran  op  to  5,4003.,  when  the  anctioneer, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hornby,  declared  the  sale  an  open 
one.  The  biddings  again  commenced,  and  the 
property  was  ultimately  knocked  down  to  the 
bid  of  6,8253.,  made  by  Mr.  Charles  .T.  Adams, 
architect,  on  behalf  of  bimaolf,  Mr.  J.  W.  VVatson, 
and  Mr.  W.  Adams,  who  were  declared  the  pur- 
chasers.  The  property  was  purchased  for 
possession  in  April,  1876,  to  be  paid  for  in 
full  in  August  Inst.  Some  delay  having  been 
occasioned  in  the  completion  of  the  deeds  by  the 
Commissioners,  the  payment  was  not  completed 
antil  November  last,  when  the  tenant,  having 
been  compensated  by  the  purchasers  to  give  up 
possession  at  an  earlier  date,  the  purchasers  have 
now  taken  possession,  and  a large  staff  of  men 
are  engaged  felling  the  trees  and  constructing 
the  sewers.  The  road. making  will  be  started 
early  in  the  present  year.  The  proprietors  have 
decided  to  engage  their  own  workmen  in  order 
to  6nd  employment  for  a number  of  men  who 
are  out  of  work,  and  in  the  hope  of  alleviating 
some  of  the  distress  which  is  so  great  in  the 
district.  Three  roads  will  be  driven  through  the 
property,  which  has  a frontage  of  about  500  ft., 
the  plans  for  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
corporation  and  approved  of  by  them.  A portion 
of  the  ground  has  already  been  sold  as  laid  out 
in  sites,  and  it  is  oootemplated  to  erect  a church 
on  a portion  of  the  ground  for  a new  district 
which  has  lately  been  formed. 


THE  ANCIENT  WALLS  AND  FORTS  OF 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

This  fine  southern  town  possesses  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  stone  fortifications  on  the 
coast,  and  the  Corporation  have,  with  laudable 
zeal,  from  time  to  time  taken  steps  to  prevent 
their  falling  to  decay.  Not  many  years  since 
they  restored  the  Bar  Gate,  the  ancient  northern 
entranoe  to  the  town,  and  subsequently  the  old 
walls  on  the  western  shore  and  adjoining  the 
west  gate  received  at  their  bands  the  attention 
which  all  lovers  of  antiquity  would  desire.  At 
the  southern  end  of  the  town,  near  the  Platform, 
stands  a very  ancient  stone  structnre,  for  many 
years  used  as  the  jail ; it  adjoins  the  east  gate. 
In  fact,  the  latter  is  a portion  of  the  building, 
which  is  about  60  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  broad,  and 
was  originally  flanked  with  two  towers,  one  at 
the  eastern  and  the  other  at  the  western  end  • 
the  former  one  still  remains  in  a tolerably  good 
state  of  preservation,  but  the  latter  has  for  many 
years  been  dismantled.  The  Pier  and  Harbour. 
Commissioners,  who  have  possession  of  this: 


huildiug,  are  now  restoring  it  and  converting 
it  into  purposes  of  utility  as  well.  The  contract 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Crook,  of  Southampton, 
and  in  the  coarse  of  the  restorations  some  old 
windows  which  bad  been  filled  up  with  rubble 
masonry  had  to  be  opened,  disclosing  the 
ancient  traceried  heads,  the  mullions  being  gone, 
the  whole  of  which,  with  the  other  dressings,  are 
in  Tisbury  stone. 

The  surveyor  to  the  Board,  Mr.  Geddes,  re- 
ported thi-i  to  the  Board,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
Rear  that  they  ordered  the  complete  restoration 
of  these  examples  of  Early  English  architecture, 
and  wo  trQ)-t  they  will  not  bo  satisfied  until  the 
whole,  inoluding  the  western  tower,  have  been 
completely  restored. 


THE  THEORY  OF  LIGHT. 

Sir, — It  affords  mo  a considerable  degree  of 
satisfactiou  to  find  that  you  speak  approvingly  on 
some  of  the  important  points  of  my  “Revised 
Theory  of  Light.”  The  first  section,  relating  to 
the  arts,  whilst  it  oontains  some  suggestions  for 
the  consideration  of  tbo  soieutific,  is  also  ad- 
dressed to  the  artist  and  the  general  reader; 
and  iu  all  works  which  attempt  revision  there 
must  necessarily  be  muob  that  is  admitted  in 
combination  with  what  professes  to  be  new. 

Although  I intended  my  title  to  he  a modest 
one,  it  may  not  be  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the 
position  I have  ventured  to  assume  in  reference 
to  the  received  theory  of  light : I therefore  beg 
to  state  that  I accept  the  undulatory  theory 
as  the  true  oue,  and  the  differentiation  of 
vibration  as  the  external  cause  of  all  the  various 
sciwations  of  light  iu  os;  and  I push  this  accepted 
theory  to  its  legitimate  issues,  iu  order  to  still 
farther  test  its  adequacy  ; or,  in  ease  the  undu- 
latory  theory  should  prove  vulnerable  to  new 
tests,  to  gain,  perchance,  some  olue  to  the  right 
eolation  of  the  problem. 

That  light  in  all  its  differentiations  of  colour 
has  no  existence  whatever  beyond  the  sentient, 
is  not  my  assumption;  it  is  a fuudamental 
position  assumed  by  the  great  thinkers.  Neither 
Nowton  nor  Huyghens  supposed  that  light  was 
in  the  one  case  inbereut  in  the  corpusoules 
which  the  former  supposed  were  projected  from 
the  sun,  nor  in  the  other  that  light  was  a pro. 
perty  of  the  undulating  clastic  medium  itself. 
Eioh  of  these  philosophers  assumed  only  that 
his  hypothetical  mode  of  motiou  was  the  external 
cause  of  the  various  sensafioas  of  light  in  us. 
The  believer  in  the  undulatory  theory  cannot, 
indeed,  for  one  moment,  consistently  attribute 
light  to  either  the  undulations  themselves  or 
to  external  things  ; for  then  the  selfsame 
vibratory  medium  would  possess  the  wonderful 
property  of  being  of  all  colours  at  one  and  the 
same  time ; and  if  we  find  the  vibration  is  the 
odour,  the  vibration  is  also  the  sound,  and  a 
simple  mode  of  motion  would  be  all  kinds  of 
things  at  once.  Why  a simple  vibration  should 
produce  in  one  case  sound,  and  in  another  light, 
will  probably  never  be  solved.  The  vibration, 
then,  is  not  the  colour  itself,  but  is  a sensation 
resulting  from  the  contact  of  vibration  and 
sentient. 

Besides  pushing  the  nndulatory  theory  to  its 
extreme  consequences,  I claim  to  have  coutri. 
bated  an  entirely  new  hypothesis,  the  libration 
of  sensation,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
the  ocular  spectra,  an  hypothesis  which,  while  it 
appears  most  satisfactorily  to  account  for  these 
phenomena,  links  the  human  system  with  the 
solar,  and  shows  that  one  simple  law  of  com- 
pensation  or  restoration  of  balance  reigus  in 
both.  That  contribution  to  the  theory  of 
light  will  be  of  moro  value  to  tho  future  than 
any  picture,  should  I,  sir,  be  either  wise  or 
couscieutions  to  leave  darkness,  which  I believe 
myself  capable  of  making  light,  even  to  paint 
pictures  as  well  as  you  are  good  enough  to  fancy 
I could.  If  the  office  of  teacher  and  public 
benefactor  be  thankless,  that  is  not  my  fault. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


THE  THEORY  OF  COLOUR. 

Me.  Benson  would  fain  have  had  us  believe 
that  “green”  was  a “primary  colour,”  and  now 
Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas,  in  his  “Revised  Theory 
of  Light,”  assorts  that  there  are  no  snoh  colours 
as  “ primaries  ” at  all,  except  in  point  of  time  or 
succession.  I suppose  next  we  shall  be  asked  to 
believe  that  colour  does  not  exist  at  all,  that  it 
is  simply  a “ sensation  ” of  onrown  imagination. 
But  with  all  due  respect  for  Mr.  Thomas’s  very 
subtle  and  profound  reasoning,  I am  convinced, 


from  continual  observation,  of  one  fact — and 
that  is,  that  green  is  a compound  colour.  That 
it  is  always  formed,  whether  in  nature  or  in  the 
mixing  of  pigments,  of  two  or  more  colours,  or 
“ sensations,”  or  whatever  else  they  may  be 
termed.  That  all  nature,  throughout  which  we 
see  such  a beautiful  and  wonderful  variety  of 
“ greens,”  would  unquestionably  present  to  our 
eyes  the  “sensation”  of  yellow — from  a sickly 
whitish  one  to  a deep  orange  yellow — if  it  were 
not  for  the  blue,  the  actinic,  or  chetaical  ray  in 
the  atmosphere — the  ray  of  moisture,  if  I may 
so  call  it,  which  acts  upon  and  enters  chemically 
into  combination  with  the  yellow  sap  of  plants 
and  trees,  and  alters  it  to  ever.varying  shades  of 
green.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
inherent  colour  of  the  sap  of  plants  all  nature 
would  be  blue  instead  of  green. 

Green  is  thus  formed  by  the  mixing,  or  amal- 
gamation, or  the  action  of  one  colour  upon 
another ; and  this  combined  process  conveys  to 
our  eyes  the  “ sensation,”  which  we  all  know  and 
recognise  as  the  colour  of  green.  No  matter 
how  you  describe  it,  or  what  you  may  call  it,  it 
is  formed  by  a double  process,  and  by  two  or 
more  distinct  colours.  Like  everything  in 
nature,  when  clearly  understood,  the  oombina. 
tion  is  of  the  most  simple  character.  What  is 
true  of  a little  gamboge  added  to  a little  indigo, 
is  true  throughout  nature,  even  to  the  refraction 
of  light  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  when  we  often  see 
the  blue  sky  near  the  horizon,  changed  to  the 
most  lovely  green,  formed  simply  by  the  yellow 
light  from  the  snn  amalg  imating  with  or  shoot- 
ing through  the  blue  aky.  This  compound 
character  of  green  is  a simple  fact  in  nature, 
and  cannot  possibly  bo  got  rid  of  by  any  amount 
of  reasoning.  James  K.  Colling. 


NEW  PUBLIC  HALL  AT  HUNTLY,  N.B. 

The  new  public  hall  and  municipal  buildings 
for  the  burgh  of  Hunbly  have  just  been  com- 
pleted and  opened.  The  new  building  is  in  the 
Scottish  Baronial  style,  the  principal  architec- 
tural feature  being  the  tower,  which  rises  over 
the  front  elevation  to  a height  of  80  ft.  The 
frontage  of  the  building  to  Gordon-street  is 
64  ft.  6 in.  The  front  of  the  building  to  the 
height  of  the  first  floor  is  in  polished  freestone, 
and  above  that  the  walls  have  freestone  dress- 
ings, filled  in  with  granite  ashlar.  The  freestone 
is  from  Rhynie  quarries,  and  the  granite  from 
Syllavithy  quarries  on  the  Castle  Forbes  estate, 
near  Bridge  of  Alford,  tho  colours  of  the  stones 
presenting  a pleasing  contrast.  The  tower  rises 
as  a continnation  of  the  front  wall  to  the  height 
of  about  58  ft.;  and  above  the  parapet  of  the 
fa9ade  of  the  building  is  in  three  divisions,  the 
two  lower  having  windows,  and  the  upper  circular 
spaces  for  clock  dials.  The  roof  of  the  tower 
gradually  contracts  till  it  terminates  in  a plat- 
form  about  5 ft.  square,  inclosed  with  ornamental 
iron-railing  with  corner  vanes.  A flagstaff  rises 
from  tbo  centre  of  the  platform  to  a height  of 
22  ft.  The  tower  at  the  base  is  15  ft.  square,  is 
fitted  up  inside  into  three  floors,  having  also  a 
gallery  for  bell  and  clock  with  four  dials.  The 
two  shops  in  the  front  of  the  building  are  22  ft. 
wide  by  24  ft.  deep.  The  main  entrance  to  the 
building  is  from  Gordon-street.  It  opens  into  an 
outer  lobby,  10^  ft.  square,  beyond  which  there 
is  a doorway  admitting  into  an  entrance.hall  or 
corridor.  The  corridor  moasures  26  ft.  by  13  ft., 
the  ceiling  is  at  a height  of  about  12  ft.  From 
the  eotrancc-hall  or  corridor  there  is  a broad 
staircase  leading  to  tbo  apartments  in  the  first 
floor  above  the  shops.  The  principal  of  these 
apartments  is  a public  meeting-room,  23  ft.  by 
24  ft.,  and  having  a height  from  floor  to  coiling 
of  14  ft.  Adjoining  this  apartment  there  is  a 
dressing  or  cloak-room,  about  10  ft.  square,  with 
acte-room  about  13  ft.  by  11  ft.;  and  closet  with 
lavatory,  &c.  There  are  also  upon  the  first  floor 
three  apartments  for  residence  to  the  keepers  of 
tho  buildiug.  These  portions  of  the  building 
are  contained  in  the  block  fronting  the  street, 
measuring  61  ft.  by  42  ft.  The  public  hall 
stretches  backward  from  this  block,  and  occupies 
au  external  space  of  80  ft.  in  length  and  46  ft.  in 
breadth.  Externally,  the  side  walls  of  the  hall 
are  25  ft.  high,  while  the  apex  of  the  roof  is  at  a 
height  of  40  ft.  The  publio  hall  will  seat  600 
people.  The  floor  is  on  the  ground  level,  and 
has  an  area  of  65  ft.  by  41  ft.  The  ball  is  entered 
from  the  corridor,  from  which  there  is  one  open, 
ing  into  Gordon.atreet,  and  another  into  the 
passage  by  the  side  of  the  building.  At  the  back 
end  of  the  hall  there  is  a circular  recess,  which 
is  filled  by  a permanent  platform,  standing  34  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  hall  floor,  and  having  a 
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•width  of  about  20  ft.  The  height  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling  is  25  ft. ; and  the  roof  is  broken  up 
into  nine  panels  by  massive  mouldings,  the  angles 
of  the  ceiling  and  side  walls  being  coved,  the 
circles  springing  from  a bold  cornice.  The  side 
walls  are  lined  with  pitch  pine  varnished,  to  a 
height  of  5 ft.,  and  above  that  they  are  lathed 
and  plastered.  The  hdll  is  lighted  by  five  win- 
dows in  each  side  wall.  Doors  open  from  each 
side  of  the  platform,  and  also  from  the  body  of 
the  hall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  platform,  into 
retiring-rooms.  The  erection  has  occupied  over 
eighteen  months,  work  having  been  commenced 
in  May,  1874-.  Local  workmen  were  mostly 
employed,  and  the  contractors  for  the  different 
branches  were  : — Messrs.  Ingram  & Gordon, 
masons,  Huntlyj  Mr.  Milne,  carpenter,  Inverurie; 
Barclay  & Duncan,  slaters,  Hnntly;  Logie, 
plasterer,  lluntly  ; Bowman,  plumber,  Huntly  ; 
and  Bobertson,  painter  and  glazier,  Huntly. 
The  cost  of  the  boilding  and  furnishings  will  be 
slightly  over  3,OOOJ.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James  ' 
Anderson,  i f Huntly,  whoso  plans  were  selected 
in  a limited  competition  by  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  jun.,  who  by  will 
directed  the  realisation  of  bis  estate,  the  pro-  ■ 
ceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  and  main-  ■ 
tenance  of  a public  hall  for  the  burgh. 


TREATMENT  OF  AN  ARCHITECT  IN  THE 
ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Sib,— Permit  me  thronek  your  colomus  to  place  before 
professional  men  cenerally  a matter  most  injuriously 
affecting  all  our  rights  ; and  in  order  that  it  may  be  pro- 
perly understood,  I ■will,  with  your  permission,  briefly 
give  a few  facta  of  the  css**,  and  then  allow  the  corre- 
apondence  to  apeak  for  itself. 

In  the  years  1889-70,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Douglas,  and  without  the  slightest  aid  from  any  one  else, 

I first  prepared  the  plans  for  the  embankment  now  Car- 
ried out,  and  gave  it  the  name  “ Loch  Parade,”  the  pro- 
duction of  which  caused  the  general  question  of  town  im- 
provements to  be  taken  up  for  the  first  time.  Within  a 
few  mouths  after  my  plans  bad  been  made  public,  several 
others  were  produced  by  local  men,  and  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  public  excitement  attended  tbe  matter.  A 
referee  was  called  in,  as  it  was  thought,  to  decide  as  to  the 
best  of  the  plans  submitted;  but  it  resulted  only  in  the 
gentleman  alluded  to  isiuing  one  in  bis  own  name,  so  like, 
as  practically  to  be  the  same  as  one  of  those  on  which  lie 
was  called  to  report  (the  work  of  au  amateur).  This  re- 
sult not  being  satirfactory  to  the  public,  the  latter  plan, 
bearing  the  referee's  name,  took  the  place  of  that  belong- 
ing to  the  amateur  alluded  to,  was  placed  in  competition 
■with  the  others,  and  three  professional  referees  chosen  to 
decide  between  them;  tbe  House  of  Keys  afterwards 
appointing  a committee  of  its  own  members  also  to  report 
thereon.  The  result  was  that  my  plan  was  accepted  by 
referees  and  committee  both,  and  adopted  unanimously 
by  tbe  Insular  Legislature,  ‘‘  The  Dougins  Streets  Im- 
provement Act,  1874,”  being  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
c irrying  it  cut.  Success  attended  my  efforts  aUer  a four 
years'  struggle,  at  sn  expenditure  of  time  and  money  I 
scarcely  c«re  to  recall,  and  after  an  opposition  the  luiter- 
ness  ol  which  I shall  never  forget ; but,  bitter  as  it  was, 
not  one  whisper  arose  as  to  my  authorship  of  tbe  plan. 

I now  innocently  thooghl  my  troubles  were  over,  and  I 
should  have  nothing  to  do  but  carry  out  my  pet  scheme, 
which  had  at  last  secured  that  success  so  dear  to  profea- 
sionalmen;  but  found  myself,  without  reason  assigned, 
or  to  my  knowledge  existing,  superseded  by  the  appoint- 
■ment  of  Mr.  Powell  to  carry  out  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  my  plan  (although  requiring  nothing  beyond  the  expe- 
rience of  a practice  such  os  my  own),  and  the  prestige 
thereof,  as  well  as  the  commission  on  works  worth  20/  0 1., 
sought  to  be  taken  from  me,  Mr.  Powell's  only  connexion 
with  the  matter  previously  being  that  of  a witness,  for  an 
hour  or  so,  before  the  Court,  during  the  inquiries  above 
referred  to. 

My  plane  being  proceeded  with,  and  no  arrangements 
whatever  made  with  me,  I wrote  the  Improvement  Board, 
most  respectfully,  as  to  my  position  being  defined,  receiv- 
ing a reply,  which,  althougii  signed  by  tbe  secretary,  I 
learned  had  been  written  by  the  Board’s  legal  adviser. 
This  led  to  correspondence  between  the  solicitors  on  both 
sides,  extending  over  some  months,  and  resulting  in  my 
appointment  of  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  Board, 
with  arrangements  only  as  to  future  work,  all  the  past 
being  left  in  abeyance  by  mutual  understanding.  My 
duties,  however,  up  to  the  act  of  which  I complain,  were 
almost  nil,  surveying  of  buildiog  land,  laying  out  of  lots, 
opening  up  of  streets,  reports  on  various  matters,  evidence 
as  to  value  of  property  taken  before  referees  appointed 
under  the  Act,  all  being  done  by  local  men,  regardless  of 
my  oQlcial  position. 

The  climax  of  the  treatment  to  which  I,  as  the  author 
of  the  scheme,  have  been  subjected,  was  reserved  for  the 
completion  of  that  part  of  my  plan  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Powell,  the  resident  engineerto  the  harbour  works, 
when,  aUhongh  the  vice-president  of  the  Board  publicly 
speaking  of  ibe  ‘‘Loch  Parade,”  said,— “The  result  is, 
(bat  if  tbe  land  sell — and,  judging  by  tbe  inquiries  there  are 
already,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  (bat — then  we  shall 
have  accomplished  this  great  work,  than  which  there  is  no 
finer  in  the  kingdom,  without  a single  penny  cost  to  the 
town,” — my  name  was  entirely  omitted  from  a public 
document  officially  said  to  contain  ‘‘the  name  of  the 
engineer  and  others  connected  with  this  important  work,” 
regardless  alike  of  the  facts  before  stated,  and  my  now 
holding  the  position  of  architect  and  surveyor  to  tbe 
Board,  and  on  chat  account  only  entitled  to  equal  recog- 
nition with  the  engineer  (supposing  him  even  tohave  done 
more  than  carry  out  the  woriis  of  another). 

Although  the  Board  (in  writing)  pnt  upon  Mr.  Powell 
the  responsibility  of  an  act  so  mean,  I still  thought  it  but 
conrteons  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  clearing  himself; 
but  as,  instead  of  doing  so,  be  eimoly  tries  to  evade  the 
question  by  declining  to  do  what  be  was  not  asked,  he 
leaves  himself  committed  to  an  act  which  to  characterise 
truthfully  would  be  offensive. 


This  being  the  act  of  a public  body  in  connexion  with  a 
public  work,  would,  if  allowed  to  become  a precedent, 
seriously  affect  the  rights  of  all  professional  men  ; I have, 
therefore,  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  protest,  and  now  bring 
the  matter  to  the  knowledge  of  my  professionii  brethren, 
feeling  confident  I shall  have  their  sympathy  in  this 
struggle  for  our  common  rights. 

C.  O.  Ellisov,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Vice-President  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  BUILDING  LAND. 

HUNTON  V.  GREY  AND  OTRffRS. 

This  casein  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chan- 
cery Division,  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  is 
one  of  considerable  importance  to  builders  and 
others  contracting  for  the  sale  of  land.  The 
plaintiff  sought  to  obtain  specific  performance  of 
an  agreement  by  the  defendants  to  sell  him  some 
copyhold  land  for  bnilding  purposes. 

On  the  2-lth  July,  1873,  the  defendants,  through  their 
agent,  Mr.  Dodds,  M.P.,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
person  beneficially  in  possession  of  the  rents,  agreed  to 
sell  the  laud  in  question,  A covenant  was  contained  in 
the  agreement  to  the  effect  that  the  purchaser  should 
erect  a dwelliug-house,  with  a lodge  and  suitable  out- 
building on  the  purchased  property.  That  be  should  ex- 
pend no  less  than  1,0001.  in  the  erection  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  aud  should  have  the  plans  and  elevations  of  the 
same  previously  submitted  to,  and  approved  of,  by  the 
vendors  or  their  agent.  The  purchase-money  was  to  be 
9101.  3s.,  and  tbe  contract  was  to  be  completed  on  or 
before  October,  1873.  Frior  to  the  date  of  the  contract 
the  defendants  agreed  to  sell  to  a Mr.  Smith  a plot  ad- 
joining the  plainiiff's  purchase.  It  was  complained  by 
the  plaintiff  that  Mr.  Smith  had  placed  a waterspout  so  as 
to  be  a trespass  on  his  land.  In  September,  1873,  tbe 
plaintiff  agreed  to  the  defendant's  offer  to  enfranchise  the 
land,  and  about  the  same  time  the  plaintiff  commenced 
the  erection  of  his  house,  and  had  laid  out  about  3,000i. 
on  it.  He  alleged,  in  his  Chancery  bill,  that  his  plans  had 
then  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  of  by,  Mr.  Dodds, 
the  defendant’s  agent.  This  s'atainent  was,  however, 
denied  by  the  defendants.  The  plaintiffhad  sent  the  draft 
conveyance  to  Mr,  Dodd's  oflice,  but  the  defendants  had 
declined  to  execute  it  until  tbe  quentiou  at  issue  between 
Mr.  Smith  and  the  plaintifl'as  to  the  boundaries  had  been 
settled,  and  the  plans  approved.  The  plaintiff  now  filed 
this  bill  asking  for  specific  performance  and  the  costs  of 
the  suit. 

For  the  defendants  it  was  urged  that  they  were  justified 
in  refusing  to  convey  the  property  to  the  plaintiff,  inas- 
much as  he  asked  them  to  assure  to  him  land  already  con- 
tracted to  be  sold  to  another  party.  The  alleged  approval 
of  plans,  they  said,  did  not  take  place.  The  day  after  the 
plans  were  left  at  Mr.  Dodd's  otlice  plaintiff  met  the  de- 
lendants'  architect  in  the  streets,  who  siid  ho  thought 
they  were  very  “nice.”  This  “nice,”  it  was  contended, 
did  not  amount  to  the  approval  required  by  the  contract. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  observed  there  was  no  dispute 
about  the  contract,  and  the  defendants  were  bound  to 
execute  a conveyance,  according  to  the  covenant  in  the 
agreement.  They  refused,  however,  to  execute  until  the 
squabble  as  to  the  boundaries  was  settled.  Anything 
more  absurd  he,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  had  seldom  seen. 
Tbe  defendants  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the  purchase- 
money  and  convey,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
contract.  With  reference  to  the  other  point,  the  learned 
judge  thought  the  defendants  were  right  in  insisting  that 
no  approval  of  tbe  plans  had  ever  taken  place.  Both  sides 
had  been  wrong  and  “wrong-headed,”  and  be  should, 
therefore,  give  costs  to  neither  side.  A conveyance  would 
be  executed,  and  there  would  be  interest  on  the  purchase- 
money  at  5 per  cent. 

An  array  of  counsel  were  engaged,  and  the  litigation 
will  have  cost  a considerable  sum. 


“GRINDING-MONEY”  AGAIN. 

SYMES  V.  MORELAND. 

In  tbia  case,  beard  at  the  Clerkenwell  County 
Court  on  the  17th  ult.,  before  Mr.  Gordon  Whit- 
bread, the  judge,  a claim  was  made  by  the 
plaintiff,  a carpenter  and  joiner,  against  Messrs. 
Moreland  & Nixon,  builders,  of  Old-street, 
St.  Luke’s,  for  the  sum  of  9d.,  being  an  hour’s 
pay  in  lieu  of  notice,  for  time  to  grind  his  tools. 
Mr.  Wakeling  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Nixon  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Wakeling  stated  that  the  claim  was  for  9d.,  but  it 
was  a large  question  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
what  was  called  in  the  trade  “ grinding-money."  Previous 
to  July,  1859,  it  was  the  custom  to  allow  grindiog-money, 
in  order  that  when  workmen  went  to  their  next  place  their 
tools  might  be  in  proper  order,  and  for  that  purpose  two 
hours  and  a half  were  allowed.  Tbe  masters  aud  the 
representatives  of  the  workmen,  in  July,  1875,  had  a meet- 
ing, at  which  it  w«s  agreed  that  not  exceeding  two  hrmrs 
should  be  allowed  for  grinding-money. 

The  Judge  remarked  that  the  meeting  would  be  in  the 
teeth  of  any  custom,  for,  if  it  was  the  custom,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  the  meeting. 

Joseph  Symes,  the  plaintiff,  saidbe  was  acarpenterand 
joiner,  and  had  teen  in  the  trade  for  forty  years,  ever 
since  he  was  a boy.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the 
trade  to  allow  two  hours  aud  a half  for  grinding  tools,  or 
a quarter  of  a day;  it  was  now  the  custom  to  allow  two 
hours,  not  in  some  cases,  but  generally.  He  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  the  slackness  of  the  work  ; be  bad 
notice  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  should  have  had  the  noticeat 
ten  o'clock  to  leave  at  twelve.  Was  not  aware  that  some 
of  the  largest  firms  only  allowed  one  hour  to  the  men  for 
putting  their  tools  in  proper  order. 

Joseph  Coles,  carpenter,  gave  evidence  of  the  custom 
being  to  allow  two  hours  to  put  tbe  tools  iu  order. 

Mr.  Nixon,  one  of  tbe  defendants,  said  he  bad  been  in 
business  for  fourteen  years,  and  had  worked  for  twenty 
ears.  Tbe  joiner  had  never  been  allowed  more  than  an 
our  for  putting  tbe  tools  in  order.  He  was  not  consulted 
as  to  the  meeting  of  (he  trade,  nor  did  he  belong  to  any 
association.  He  had  notice  put  up  in  the  shop  of  one  hour 
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being  allowed  for  grinding-money,  but  it  had  been  torn 
down.  Tbe  men  had  a number  of  tools,  but  they  could 
grind  them  in  one  hour,  for  it  was  supposed  they  would 
always  be  in  working  order  to  do  tbe  work,  and  they  would 
not,  therefore,  all  he  required  to  be  ground.  At  Messrs, 
Cubitt's,  Gray’8-inn-road,aQd  some  other  shops,  two  hours 
were  allowed  for  grinding  tools.  He  had  between  200  and 
300  men  in  his  employ,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  had 
been  discharged,  but  he  had  had  only  two  disputes,  one  of 
them  being  tbe  present  case. 

George  Shapfey,  foreman  to  the  defendants,  said  he 
engaged  the  men.  The  plaintiff  came  and  asked  if  they 
had  a job,  and  he  engaged  him.  Nothing  was  said  about 
grinding-mouey  being  paid.  Two  of  the  men  were  dis- 
charged at  the  same  time,  eleven  o'clock,  and  another 
came  in  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  then  received  notice.  The 
rule  of  the  shop  was  to  allow  one  hour  for  grinding- 
money. 

The  Judge  considered  the  evidence  as  to  the  custom  to 
be  very  slight.  The  meeting  of  the  trade  showed  that 
there  was  a difference,  and  the  two  associations  came  to  a 
resolution  that  not  exceeding  two  hours  should  be  allowed 
for  grinding-money,  but  that  did  not  establish  the  custom 
thvt  two  hours  should  be  allowed  in  every  case.  It  only 
said  that  not  more  than  two  hours  should  be  allowed. 

Judgment  for  defendants. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  A SAW  MILL. 

NORTON  & SONS,  Al’PELLANTS  : THE  ASSESSMENT 
COMMITTEE  OF  ISLINGTON,  RESPONDENTS. 

The  appellants  (at  the  Islington  Special  As- 
sessment Sessions)  are  timber  merchants  and 
proprietors  of  asaw-mill,  ocenpying  wharf  pro- 
perty on  the  Regent’s  Canal,  in  the  parish  of 
Islington.  The  assessors  and  overseers  of  the 
parish  had  originally  fixed  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  new  assessment  list,  which  is  to 
come  into  force  next  Lady-day,  at  700?.  gross 
value.  This  figure  upon  appeal  before  the 
Assessment  Committee  was  reduced  to  6C0?. 
gross  value,  and  it  was  against  this  reduced 
amount  that  Messrs.  Norton  & Sons  appealed  to 
the  Special  Assessment  Sessions. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker  and  Mr.  Wagstafl’  surveyors,  called 
by  tbe  appellants,  valued  the  premises  at  4001.  per  anuum 
gross  value,  deducting  another  lOOf.  for  repairs,  leaving 
tbe  rateable  value  at  3001. 

On  tbe  part  of  the  Assessment  Committee,  Mr.  Higgius 
and  Mr.  Clark,  surveyors  of  the  Vestry,  were  called,  who 
placed  the  value  at  l,O0CL  per  annum  gross;  whilst  Mr. 
Worthington,  surveyor,  placed  it  somewhat  higher.  Mr. 
Arthur  Harston,  of  the  firm  of  A.  & C.  Harston,  sur- 
veyors, placed  the  gross  value  at  8O0f.,  exclusive  of  the 
fixed  machinery,  and  placing  the  property  in  class  eleven, 
deducting  eOL  for  repairs,  Ac.,  leaving  a rateable  value 
of  740f.  The  machinery  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
generally  rated  in  the  parish ; but  if  the  fixid  machine^ 
vn  this  case  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  then,  in 
his  opinion,  tbe  gross  value  should  be  l,060f.,  and  the 
rateable  value  878L 

The  Court,  after  retiring  to  consult,  confirmed  the 
rating,  but  made  no  order  as  to  costs. 


HEATING  WITH  HOT  WATER. 

Sir, — I have  somewhat  foolishly  attached  acoil, 
for  warming  a hall,  to  the  hot-water  apparatus 
for  worming  water  for  bath,  taps,  &c.,  over 
the  house.  The  water  of  the  whole  system 
was  spoiled  by  the  rust  of  tbe  inside  of  the  coil 
and  iron  pipes  thereof  (lead  pipes  being  used 
for  all  the  rest),  but  is  now  apparently  clearing, 
after  a week  or  so  of  use.  The  coil  warms 
moderately  well,  but  what  I much  wish  to  know 
is, — Ist,  Will  the  inside  of  the  coil  and  its  pipes 
gather  fresh  rust  when  left  full  of  water,  but 
cut  off  from  the  general  circulation,  when  the 
coil  is  not  being  worked  (as  it  will  be)  ? And, 
2nd,  The  best  method  of  treating  such  a com- 
bination so  as  best  to  escape  rusty  water  every- 
where ? C.  H.  P. 


“ RINK.” 

Sir, — 1 append  a cutting  from  the  TTorlt? 
newspaper,  which  may  be  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  the  controversy  now  going  on  in 
your  columns  as  to  the  word  “ rink.”  The 
writer  in  tbe  World  says  ; — 

“ The  following  ‘Poem  picked  up  at  Prince’s,’ 
though  in  truth  it  has  but  little  poetry  in  it, 
shows  how  quickly  a just  retribution  will  some- 
times overtake  rash  yonng  gentlemen  who 
attempt  to  take  liberties  with  the  English 
language  during  a ‘ cruise  upon  wheels  ’ : — 
‘There  is  rank  on  the  rink,’  said  young  Brown,  with  a 
wink ; 

People  stared,  and  they  thonght  he  was  druuk; 

On  the  rink, then,  he  rant,  and  came  down  with  a spank, 
Sincerely  repenting  he'd  runk.” 

D. 


The  Ordnance  Survey. — It  is  said  that  the 
Government  has  ordered  that  the  annual  cost 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  be  reduced,  and  that  on  Saturday  aud 
Monday  last  a large  number  of  civil  assistants  at 
the  head-quarters  in  Southampton  received  their 
discharge. 
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THE  PUBLIC  EEOOEDS. 

A VAST  amount  of  valuable  work  is  going  on 
quietly  in  the  Public  Record  OeBce,  where  the 
historical  documents  of  the  kingdom  are  being 
systematically  arranged,  and  the  more  im. 
portant  among  them  reproduced  in  a modern  form 
accessible  to  everybody.  The  principal  works, 
to  the  production  of  which  the  energies  of  the 
department  are  now  devoted,  are  the  Chronicles 
and  Memorials  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  three  volumes 
have  been  completed  and  published,  including  the 
“Memorials  of  Sajnt  Dunstan,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury”;  while  seventeen  further  volumes 
are  in  the  press — if  not  by  this  time  published — 
and  three  others  in  progress.  The  varied  interest 
and  value  of  these  works  will  be  indicated  by  the 
following  selections  from  the  list:— “'Life  of 
Thomas  a Becket,  from  an  Icelandic  Saga,  with 
an  English  Translation  “Register  of  Malmes- 
bury  Abbey  ” ; “ The  Metrical  Chronicle  of 
Robert  of  Gloncester”;  “The  Historical  Works 
of  Ralph  de  Diceto,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  1181- 
1210,”  &o. 

Ihe  popularity  of  the  work  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  sales  had,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  amounted  to  28,907  volumes. 

M.  Armand  Basohet  has,  at  the  request  of 
Lord  Romilly,  prepared  a list  of  documents 
relating  to  English  affairs  preserved  among  the 
French  archives  j and,  according  to  his  report  on 
the  subject,  some  very  valuable  additions  will  be 
made  to  our  historical  papers  if  copies  of  the 
French  originals  can  bo  accurately  obtained. 

But  the  existing  records  relating  to  the  history 
of  our  country  are  already  of  immense  value,  and 
the  references  which  are  made  to  them  in  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Pablio  Record  OfiSce, 
though,  of  course,  not  touching  on  a tithe  of  the 
actual  documents,  are  most  interesting.  From 
the  list  of  the  Welsh  Records  of  the  Palatinate  of 
Cheater,  for  instance,  we  can  gather  many  facts 
which  throw  great  light  on  the  customs  of  the 
period  to  which  they  refer.  In  1407,  for 
instance,  we  have  the  appointment  of  John  de 
Acton  and  others,  as  admiral  and  governors  of 
the  fleet  fitted  out  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  of 
Cheater,  and  about  to  proceed  to  sea  on  the 
king’s  service.  The  value  of  land  is  shown  in 
the  Indenture,  dated  1366,  by  which  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  grants  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Asaph  n piece  of  land  called  Gronantesmore, 
for  the  yearly  root  of  twenty  marks,  and  promises 
to  allow  them  12d.  yearly  for  every  acre  destroyed, 
should  the  sea  burst  over  the  land. 

^ In  1391  we  have  an  indenture  between  the 
bishop,  dean,  and  chapter  of  St.  Asaph’s  Cathedral 
and  Robert  Fagan,  the  said  Fagan  to  build  and 
complete  the  belfry  of  the  cathedral  in  stone,  to 
the  height  of  5 rods,  and  1^  rod  of  battlement, 
the  said  chapter  to  pay  to  the  said  Robert 
100  marks,  “sc’d’m  quaniitatem  facture  d’ci 
campaniUs,”  and  to  find  carriage  for  the  stone 
and  lime  ; the  work  to  bo  completed  by  the  Feast 
of  All  Saints,  1392. 

The  principle  of  arbitration,  recently  paraded 
as  a modern  idea,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Welsh, 
men  of  500years  ago  ; for  among  various  similar 
documents  we  find  a recognisance  for  1,000 
marks  on  the  part  of  Richard  de  Aston,  Kt , 
and  others  that  the  said  Richard  de  Aston  abide 
the  award  of  John  de  Burghes,  and  three  other 
arbitrators,  touching  all  dissensions  between  him 
and  John  de  Mascy  of  Podjington,  Kt. ; and  there 
IS  a counter  recognisance  on  the  part  of  John  de 
Masoy  of  Podgingbon.  These  worthy  people  had  a 
more  business-like  way  of  insuring  the  accept- 
auce  by  both  parties  of  the  arbitrators’  award 
than  is  adopted  nowadays,  when,  in  disputes 
between  colliers  and  colliery  owners,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  former  will  abide  by  any  de- 
cision that  is  adverse  to  their  claims. 

Lead  mines  in  Flint,  and  elsewhere  in  North 
Wales,  are  recorded  as  having  been  let  in  1369 
at  a yearly  rental  of  40?. 

Considering  the  frequent  allusions  we  have 
made  to  the  paltry  salaries  offered  to  surveyors 
at  the  present  day,  the  following  announcement 
notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money,  would  seem  as  applicable  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  “ Robert  de  Baildon,  appointed  Sept.  22 
1402,  keeper  and  surveyor  of  stores  in  the  castles 
of  Conway  and  Carnarvon,  and  surveyor  of  the 
works  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Conway,  with 
6d.  a day  wages.”  Immediately  prior  to  this 
Thomas  Bagjlegh,  who  had  been  with  the  king’s 
father  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  and  elsewhere  abroad,  and  had  never 
received  any  reward,  as  was  well  known  to  the  I 


people  of  Chester,  bad  been  allowed  a similar 
sam— 6d.  a day  “during  pleasure.”  Certainly 
Thomas  Horlebot,  of  the  principality  of  Chester, 
thought  it  worth  while  to  petition  the  king  for 
Id.  a day,  he  being  feeble  and  poor,  and  a grant 
was  accordingly  made  to  him  of  this  magnificent 
sura.  But  this  surveyor  was  not  so  well  treated  as 
William  de  Hampton,  who  in  1399  was  appointed 
plumber  to  the  castles  of  “ Chester,  Beston,  Flint, 
Rothelan,  Conway,  Beaumarros,  Caernarvon, 
Crukytb,  and  Hardelagb,”  for  life,  with  8d.  a day 
for  himself,  and  -Id.  for  his  man. 

We  find  the  germ  of  modern  “paving  rates” 
in  the  grant  of  “ murage  ” for  the  repair  of  the 
walls  and  pavements  of  the  city  of  Chester, 
which  in  1395  were,  acoordieig  to,the  mayor  and 
commonalty,  in  a very  ruinous  state,  and  had 
from^  the  earliest  times  been  supported  and 
repaired  by  a murage.  This  “murage”  had,  in 
1387,  been  diverted  from  its  legitimate  use  to 
the  “ rebuilding  of  the  bridge  there,  the  deatrno- 
tion  of  which  caused  the  inhabitants  and  those 
resorting^  to  the  said  city  much  danger  and 
inconvenience,  and  was  a source  of  great  loss.” 

To  the  riots  and  rebellions  of  the  times  there 
are  ample  references,  which  resulted  in  such 
grants  as  the  following,  dated  1364 : — Licence 
to  John  de  Delves,  Kt.,  to  fortify  and  kernellate 
his  mansion  at  Dodynton,  with  stone,  chalk,  and 
wood,  and  to  hold  the  same  so  fortified  to  himself 
and  his  heirs. 

The  ancient  foreatal  rights  of  the  Crown  gave 
rise  to  writ.s,  such  as  that  calling  upon  the 
forester  to  “ expel  all  dogs,  canes  niolosoruni, 
and  pigs  from  the  forest  (Delamere),  the  game 
m which  was  much  injured  by  the  coursing  of 
the  former,  and  the  grubbing  up  of  the  latter  ” ; 
and  “ to  build  qiiandam  cameram  in  the  said 
forest,  4p  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  broad,  and  two 
stories  high,  for  the  convenience  of  the  foresters, 
the  Prince  having  been  informed  that  great 
damage  had  accrued  to  the  vert  and  venison  of  the 
forest,  owing  to  the  distance  from  it  of  the 
foresters’  dwellings.” 


This  document,  says  Mr.  Sanders,  in  his 
report  on  the  snbjeot,  “furnishes  a very  graphic 
picture  of  the  wretched  state  to  which  Ireland 
had  by  that  time  been  reduced,  not  so  much  by 

her  originalCelticinhabitant0,thepuri  HibeTnici, 
the  ‘ wild  Irish,’  as  by  the  mixed  race  that  had 
sprung  from  inter-marriage  of  the  native  princes 
with  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
nobles  that  had  followed  De  Clare, — a race  that, 
after  the  manner  of  most  half-castes,  often 
inherited  the  worst  qualities  of  each  parent 
stock.  It  also  seta  out  some  of  the  many  modes 
by  which  the  inhabitants  were  oppressed,  and 
the  country  impoverished  by  the  vagaries  of 
these  Anglo-Norman-Irish  robber  chiefs, — ‘coin 


and  livery,’  which  meant  the  forced  provision 
for  three  or  four  nights  at  a time  for  the  chief’s 


.—  .-.W  au  u kiUJ«7  iUi  LilO  OUlCI  H 

soldiery,  and  a presentation  to  them  of  a sum 
of  monev  into  the  barcain. — ' fnv  and  noT?  and 


Here  is  a curious  entry:— “Oct.  26,  1352. 

Pardon  to  Thomas  do  Beeston  and  Katherine  his 


wife,  for  the  trespass  which  Elizabeth,  who  was 
tho  wife  of  Robert  de  Calvilegh,  committed  in 
mariying  herself.”  In  these  days  of  “women’s 
rights,”  a woman  hardly  requires  a Royal  pardon 
when  she  commits  the  “trespass”  of  getting 
married ; much  leas  do  her  parents  and  guardians, 
even  though,  as  in  this  case,  the  marriage 
transfers  to  tho  husband  the  right  to  landed 
property. 

similes  of  the  most  valuable  national  manu- 
scripts  are  being  made  by  moans  of  the  photo- 
zincographic  process.  Irish  history  is  being  first 
dealt  with,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  aeries, 
containing  seveuty-nine  facsimiles,  has  been 
produced.  As  one  of  tho  most  characteristic  of 
these  documents,  we  quote  the  following  deacrip. 
tion  of  one  of  the  later  papei-s,  dated  June,  1542. 
The  original  of  this  is  in  English ; but  Gaelic, 
French,  and  Latin  originals  all  figure  in  the 
book.  The  document  referred  to  is  a petition 
from  the  gentlemen,  inheritors,  and  freeholders, 
of  the  county  of  Tipperary  to  the  king,  giving  an 
account  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  county, 
formerly  under  the  governance  of  the  Earls  of 
Ormonde,  until  the  delegation  of  his  authority 
by  James,  the  White  Earl  of  Ormonde,  to  some 
of  his  kinsmen  during  his  absence  in  England  at 
the  court  of  Henry  VI. 

It  particularly  complains  of  the  action  of  one 
Sir  Edmund  Butler,  and  his  brother.  Sir  James, 
who  kept  continually  charging  the  county  with 
coin  and  livery,  coddies,  coyesers,  hounds, 
hunts,  stud-keepers,  masons,  carpenters,  and 
other  workmen,  to  its  utter  impoverishment. 
His  son  and  heir,  Sir  Thomas,  followed  in  the 
evil  steps  of  his  father,  and  “swearing  that  he 
will  forego  nothing  of  what  his  father  and  grand- 
father extorted  from  the  complainants,  makes 
such  intolerable  exactions  from  them,  plundering 
them  of  their  goods  and  money,  and  making  them 
keep  his  studs  of  horses,  and  his  hounds  of  many 
kinds,  obliging  them  to  maintain  horses  and  horse- 
men  for  his  service  and  garrisons  for  his  castles, 
and  to  keep  them  and  all  bis  mills,  gardens, 
orchards,  etc.,  in  proper  repair.  Every  Christmas 
he  makes  them  pay  him  7?.  13s.  4d.  for  wines  which 
he  orders  for  that  feast,  and  be  also  makes  them 
pay  for  the  carriage  of  all  the  corn,  wine,  pails 
of  butter,  and  anything  else  he  chooses  to  order. 
On  the  marriage  of  eachof  bis  daughters,  be  takes 
asheep  from  every  flock,  and  one  cow  out  of  every 
sixty,  besides  assessing  them  in  many  other  un- 
lawful  ways,  whereby  they  are  so  impoverished 
as  to  be  unable  to  pay  his  Majesty’s  subsidy.” 
They  therefore  humbly  pray  redress. 


of  money  into  the  bargain, — ' foy  and  pay  auu 
mertyeght,’  or  forced  contributions  of  cash  and 
kind  towards  the  entertainment  of  all  his  guests, 
whenever  he  had  any  (and  he  was  generally  of 
a very  hospitable  turn), — ‘ musteroons,’  for  the 
keep  of  all  his  workmen,  from  the  mason  who 
repaired  his  castle  to  the  tailor  who  made  his 
clothes;  and  ‘cody  and  coshry,’  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  he  contrived  to  get  rid  of  another 
considerable  item  of  personal  and  household 
expense  by  periodical  visits,  with  as  many  of 
his  respectable  retainers  as  he  chose  to  take 
with  him,  to  his  tenants,  who  were  not  only 
obliged  to  keep  the  whole  party  in  meat  and 
drink,  light  and  lodging,  but  fee  them  with  money 
at  their  departure.  If  a tenant  was  at  all  dis. 
agreeable,  his  lord  repeated  bis  visit  till  be  was 
ruined.  As  will  be  seen  in  this  petition,  the 
petitioners  were  sessed  in  every  shape  and  way, 
and  the  assessors  in  such  cases  were  often  so 
insolent  and  rapacious  that  unlgss  bribed  they 
would  pay  themselves  by  seizing  more  than  they 
had  to  account  for.” 


HOW  TO  RAISE  THE  STANDARD  OF 
INTELLIGENCE  AND  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

Sir, — The  grave  importance  of  the  scheme,  so 
opportunely  advocated  in  your  columns  by  Mr. 
Morris,  demands  the  prompt  attention  and  earnest 
co-operation  of  all  connected  with  the  building 
trade.  The  general  purport  of  the  scheme  I 
heartily  applaud,  but  beg  to  differ  in  the  mode 
of  procedure.  I should  certainly  recommend  a 
far  more  liberal  programme,  a much  broader 
footing,  or,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the 
superstrncture  proposed  to  be  raised  thereon 
would  be  far  from  imposing, — would  speedily 
collapse  and  crumble  into  insignificance.  I can 
scarcely  concur  that  it  is  the  thoughtful  work, 
man  that  is  surprised  at  this  wide-spread 
ignorance  of  bricklayers,  for  he  must  certainly 
be  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  are 
self-made  men.  The  smart  labourer  is  not  slow 
to  observe  bow  very  few  tools,  and  what  a 
slender  stock  of  knowledge,  is  required  to  per- 
form the  ordinary  kind  of  work;  he  aspires 
(and  why  should  he  not  ?),  speculates  in  a 
trowel  and  pair  of  lines,  and  after  sundry 
tactics,  tips,  &o.,  he  speedily  attains  tho  highest 
pinnacle  of  his  ambition,  and  emerges  from 
the  menial  obscurity  of  the  mortar-bank  a full, 
blown  bricklayer.  Here,  unfortunately,  be  comes 
to  a dead  stand,  sinks  into  a kind  of  hopeless, 
helpless  metamorphic  state,  being  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  retnrn  of  Saturday  night  and 
its  demoralising  accompaniment, — an  unlimited 
supply  of  beer.  Raise,  then,  the  standard  of 
intelligence  of  skilled  workmen,  and  these  men 
with  these  habits  cannot  hope  for  success.  The 
schoolmaster  must  be  visited  as  the  preliminary 
step  to  advancement.  I do  not  wish  to  infer 
that  bricklayers  aro  the  only  class  of  men  that 
require  the  aid  of  the  schoolmaster  and  their 
more  enlightened  brethren ; multitudes  are  to  be 
found  in  the  joiners’  shop  and  at  the  mason’s 
banker.  I may  go  much  farther  without  ex. 
ceeding  the  truth  one  iota;  there  are  many  fore- 
men,  and  even  clerks  of  works,  who  are  so  sadly 
deficient  even  in  primary  knowledge  such  as  that 
possessed  by  the  ordinary  schoolboy  of  ten 
years  old,  that  their  thoughts  or  ideas  when 
transmitted  to  paper  bear  a striking  resem. 
blance  to  some  of  the  most  ancient  systems  of 
hieroglyphics.  Even  the  intelligent  and  skilful 
workman  is  not  such  as  he  should  be,  inclined 
to  pamper  ease,  persuading  himself  that  this  or 
that  problem  may  never  fall  to  his  lot  to  solve 
in  a practical  manner.  He  rests  in  ease  and  fails 
in  the  time  of  trial. 

Seeing,  then,  that  all  need  improvement,  a 
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united  and  Heronlean  effort  mnst  bo  made; 
reform  and  aelf-denial  are  an  absolnle 
lodoeB  mast  not  be  held  at  pnbl.o-bonaeB, 
maft  and  bopa  will  not  asBimilate 
and  geometrical  projection;  ^ 
trivial  mattore  connected  witb  tbe 
lodgoB,  hitherto  crawled  tbrongh  m three  or 
fon?  dreary  and  profnloaB  honre,  Bhould  to 
handled  in  a bnBineas.like  manner  and  aocom. 
pliBbed  in  at  least  one  quarter  that  ^ 

brand  product  of  these  fragments  of  a man  8 
Iriatenee  Bhonld  bo  utilised  m the  mental 
development  of  those  who  are  Buffloiently  wise  to 
see  their  owQ  ignorance.  . 

The  course  of  Btndy  should  embrace  a fair 
•knowledge  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  anthmotio, 
inolndinl,  of  course,  vulgar  and  decimal 
familiarity  with  the  rules  of  proportion,  some  of 
IrmoSi  useful  of  the  problems  in  tbe  mensnra 
tion  of  superficioB  and  solids, 
iBometrioal  projection, divestedofthoBO 
nous  laws,  rules,  theorems,  and  aiiome,  which  so 
damp  the  ardour  of  any  ordinary  man. 

In  due  course 


Hodgart,  ABarclay;  and  as  the 
has  been  found  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur 
pose  intended, 


PROPOSED  NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
IN  EDINBURGH. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Lord  Provost’e  Com. 
mittee  held  on  the  22nd  ult„  the  subject 
- iew  towe.hall  aud  bmWmgs,  as 


of  a new  town-nail  auu 

remitted  from  a previous  meeting  of  the  Oonnml 
was  under  oousideration.  Several  Bites  in  the 
New  Town  were  mentioned  and  discussed,  and 
ultimately  a sub-eommittee  was  appointed  to 
obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter 
and  report.  The  Lord  Provost,  it  is  stated,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  erecting  suitable 
public  buildings,  includiug  a large  oity-hall,  lu 
a style  worthy  of  Edinburgh,  would  amount  to 
about  250,000t. 


altoratious  have  likewise  beeamado  lu  ^e  interior 
of  the  building.  These  molude  ‘b*.  basemeut 
which  has  been  entirely  rooonstruoted,  with  the 
view  of  giving  inoreased  aooommodation  for  the 
orpatiLt  department,  aud  lifts  have  also  been 
ooustruoted  from  the  kitchen  to  ^e  "ew  upper 
story, forthe  purpose  of  carrying  up  the  patients 

'°Mr  E.  M.  Barry, K.A.,  designed  the  alterations 
aud  additions,  which  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  \V.  Erase,  the  contractor,  at  an  outlay  of 
nearly  5,0001. 


THE  PROPOSED  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 


““r/d;Toon.e  eramliatlonsshonld  behold  an^ 

certiBcatcs  should  be  ‘ , - gg  Trade  and  the  French  Government,  respecting 

mately  the  bolders  of  the  higher  olas  o^  E,,;,  y , 


mately  tbe  hoioers  oi  tue  li.g.itru  

certiBcates.should  be  formed  into  a society  that 
might  be  termed  -The  Institute  of  British 
Mechanics  (Bnilding),"  similar  m design  and 
purpose  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Eeg'”®"™- 
ilans  should  be  laid  down,  papers  should  be  read 
(not  necessarily  by  the  senior  members),  alter, 
mloly  by  the  different  trades  at  their  ■'“P'”'''" 
lodges  mid  all  trades  shoald  be  free  to  a.tcnd 
upon  the  production  of  a member  a pass. 

Probably  I may  be  regarded  as  sanguine,  and 
aiming  at  a Utopian  state  of 
tainly  within  the  bounds  of 

be  80  : time  and  a proper  ® 

subject  alone  can  prove.  I should 
propose  that  the  matter  bo  discussed  at  the 

different  lodges,  a general  meeting  convened, 

committee  selected,  who  should  [ave  power  to 
lay  down  a plan  of  action  I should  bo  most 
blp-p7  ‘1  co-operate  for  the  advancement  of 
technical  education. 

T.  Marcus  IIoughto>-,  Foreman. 


Trade,  ana  rna  xieu-tA  --  r ^ 

the  proposed  Channel  Tunnel  and  Ea.lway  to 
France,  baa  just  been  published  m the  _foi m ot 
a Blue  Book,  and  forms  a very  interesting  con* 
tribntion  to  the  early  history  of  this  project 
The  letters  range  in  date  between  the  16ch  of 
October,  1871,  and  the  6th  of  August,  18/o,  and 
the  publication  of  them  is  greatly  enhanced  m 
value  by  the  addition  of  lithographed  plans 
akd  maps,  illostrating  the  soundings  and  other 
preliminary  surveys  necessary  for  a proper 
comprehension  of  such  a gigantic  scheme. 


the  strength  of  structures. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 
murnton  (.H.Il.  rorlisfcire).-Thc  now  Board 
School  in  this  village  was  opened  on  December 
22nd  ; it  ooDsists  of  school-room,  olasa.room.with 
ample  entrances,  separate  offices,  and  large  play- 
grounds, and  affords  accommodation  for  IJD 
Boholars.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the 
used  arc  common  gray  “'““I’, 
walling  with  red  pressed  stocks  for  the  bands, 
arches*  and  diapers,  walled  m black  mortar. 
Spcoia'ny  moulded  bricks  have  been  used  m 
pUn?hB,  strings,  and  labels.  The  sills,  copings, 
roof,  corbclsr  Ac.,  are  of  cleansed  moors  one 
The  roofs  arc  covered  with  blue  and  green  slates 
arranged  in  bands,  and  the  ridges  and  ffnials  are 
rf  red  terra-eotla.  Internally  ‘[d 
rmf  timbers  are  drossod  and  varnial.ed,  and  the 
walla  are  lined  to  a height  of  i ft.  with  r»d 
bricks  walled  with  fine  joint.  Tho  work  hM 
boon  substantially  and  satisfactorily  earned  o^ 
by  local  contractors  at  a cost,  including  boundaY 
walls,  palisading,  gates  and  pillars,  and  archi- 
tocts'  charges  of  8001.  Messrs.  John  Gibson  A 
Sou  Maltoii,  wero  tho  architects. 

Colte.li«.».-Now  Board  Sohools  for 
ofCottonham  were  opened  lastnioYh.  lire  nw 
schools  adjoin  the  old  British 
consist  of  a building  ““  “ “7,^?  a®. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Gl^asgow  Institu.  consiat  o a m oggupy  the  ground- 

tion  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  ^''“fes’or  and t ■ • Both  schools 

James  Thomson,  O.E.,  read  a paper  bearing  the  and  the  girre  tno  ™ 

. . ..  W.  • ci™;!/...  BM-Iiohirf>o  na  to  arH  Drovioecl  Wiln  Class  lU 


WESTMINSTER  AQUARIUM. 

Oa!.-  yon  inform  me,  sir,  if  any  accommodation 
-is  to  be^ offered  to  the  Fellows  at  the  openio 
ceremony  on  the  22nd  ? Having  paid  a heavy 
entranoB.fee  for  the  privileges  of 
expect  something  more  than  is  at  present  known. 
AUeast.aplaoe  to  sit  down  on  during  the  abOTB 
ceremony  ought  to  be  one  of  the  pnvileYS,  h^ 
which,  I heSr  a whisper,  will  not  bo  the  case 
and,  aocording  to  present  arrangemeY,  very  litt  e 
chanee  of  even  standing.  A distarbance  ought 
to  be  provided  against.  A h el 


James  inomaoa,  ioua.  a,  o 

title  “ Compprisons  of  similar  Structures  as  to 
Strenetb,  Elasticity,  and  Stability.”  In  the 
course  of  his  paper  the  Professor  furnished 
certain  easily-comprehended  but  exhaustive  data 
for  estimating  a comparison  of  similar  struc- 
tnves  of  different  sizes  as  to  strength,  elasticity, 
and  stabilitv.  He  explained  how,  in  structures 
of  •similar  forms,  but  varying  in  size,  though 
subjected  to  similar  strains,  the  margin  of  super- 
abundant  strength  deoreases  as  the  dimensions 
increase,  till  the  enlarging  of  already  large 
structures  must  cease,  by  a stage  being  reached 
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a”c‘provWod%'Rh  ffiass.recms.  There  are  two 
nlavcroonds— one  for  the  girls  and  infants,  the 
Sfrtho  boys. 

oonstruoled  by  Messrs.  E.  Leach,  J.  Sinith  and 

D Invle,ot  Cottenham, under  thesnpo^rmtendence 

of  M?.  Charles  Wilson,  of  Hi8ton,.the  total  cost 
being  about  2,5001.  Accommodation  is  provided 

The  Portmahomack  now  Board 

School,  Easter  Boss,  Inverness,  has  heon  opened. 

The  Bohool,  which  is  said  to  bo  the  l^e  ‘t/af 


Btrnctnres  must  cease,  by  a stage  being  reached  opened  in  j dimensions  i -Infant 

at  which  they  must  fail  under  the  load  of  their  rooms  45  ft.,  and  the 

own  weight."  Large  tabular  bridges  and  ships  school  63  ft.  building  has  a 

famished  oases  in  point.  In  certain  “I''™  re  ft  hi-h  The  sohoolmaeter’s  house 

stractnreB,  on  the  other  t nine  anartments.  The  architects  are 

pinnaoles,  and  obimney-Btalks,  which  depooded  contains  P contractors 

for  their  resistance  to  the  overtarnmg  tendeno;  Mess  . - Mr  Fraser,  Portmahomack, 

of  the  wiY  on  the  ^tion  of  gravity,  t^^^^ 


THE  ALBERT  STARCH  WORKS.  PAISLEY. 

Paisley  is  noted  for  its  starch  works,  and 
boasts  some  of  tbe  largest  manufactories  of  this 
kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  Albert  works,  erected 
by  Messrs.  Foulds,  Gilmonr,  & Co.,  in  Murray- 
Btreet.  and  which  have  been  in  progress  for 
about  two  years,  are  now  nearly  completed,  and 
_:ii  f.nt.IiR  list  already  existing,  ine 


01  me  Wjnu  OU  tuo  atstlLraa  vn*  g j, 

crease  of  the  force  of  wind  per  square  foot  which 
they  would  bear  was  in  proportion  to  tbe  increase 
of  their  linear  dimensions. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE 
ROYAL  INFIRMARY,  WATERLOO  ROAD 

owax-w-. rvftmrtloi-pd  and  I The  Royal  Infii-mary  for  Women  and  Children, 

about  two  t exiting.’ The  Wat^^^^  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Kent  in 

Will  add  another  totio  lm  ^ pre-  the  year  1810,  has  for  some  time  past  been 


were: — iiiaBonvvL'iik,  au.i.  * , 
carnentcr,  Mr.  Murray,  Inverness;  slater,  Mr. 
S Alness;  plasterer,  Mr.  Gallic,  Inverness  ; 
plnm’ber,  Mr.  Meikle,  Tain  ; and  painters,  Messrs. 
Urquhart  & Mackay,  Tain. 


will  add  auotner  lotuo  i.ot-  oa-v— j 
designs  for  the  new  buildings  have  been  pre 
cared  by  Messrs.  Rennison  & Scott,  architects, 
and  the  estimated  cost  is  about  20,0001.  Tji® 
Albert  works  have  a frontage  of  about  llo  ft., 
and  run  a considerable  distance  northwards  from 
Murray-atreet.  On  the  ground  flat  is  tbe  “tun- 
room,”  275  ft.  long  by  -13  ft.  wide,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  arranged  a large  number  of  “ tuns 
or  yessels  for  depositing  tbe  manufactured  article, 
and  each  of  which  is  capable  of  containing  between 
four  and  five  tunsof  starch.  In  addition  thereare 
departments  for  the  manufacture  of  feeding- 
meal  for  cattle;  the  packing-rooms  and  grinding- 
hoQsea,  all  67  ft.  long,  with  stoves  specially  fitted 
up  for  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  corn- 
flour and  crisp  and  crystal  starches,  each  of 
these  stoves  being  100  ft.  long.  The  store-room 
is  situate  on  the  top  or  fourth  story  of  the  build- 
ing  and  tbo  grain  and  other  articles  used  in  the 
various  processes  of  manufacture  are  received 
on  the  ground  flat,  and  hoisted  upwards  by  steam- 
cranes.  In  undergoing  tbe  requisite  transforma- 
tion  these  various  elements  descend  by  a sort  of 
filtering  process  from  flat  to  flat,  the  reauR  of 
which  is  a considerable  saving  oi  manual  labour. 
The  necessary  machinery  has  been  fitted  m the 
boiler  and  engine  rooms  by  Messrs.  Wm.M  Ghee 
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Wacerioo-roau,  luuuuou  uj  uuo  v... 

the  year  1810,  has  for  some  time  past  been 
undergoing  a considerable  enlargement,  and  the 
works  which  are  now  completed  will  admit  of 
greatly  increased  accommodation  both  for  indoor 
and  outdoor  patients.  The  external  features  of 
the  building  have  been  materially  changed  and 
much  improved  by  the  erection  of  an  additional 
story,  in  which  there  is  space  for  twenty-two 
beds  beyond  those  which  the  capacity  of  the 
building  was  equal  to  before  the  enlargement. 
The  added  story  is  20  ft.  in  height,  making  the 
present  extreme  height  of  the  Waterloo  frontage 
52  ft.  The  general  architectural  features  of  the 
old  building  have  been  adhered  to,  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  new  portion  have  arched  heads 
uniform  with  the  other  parts  of  the  stmebore. 
The  elevation  is  surmounted  by  a parapet-wall 
4 ft.  6 in.  in  height  on  each  side,  and  5 ft.  G in. 
in  the  centre,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  patrons 
of  the  instiention.  The  materials  nsed  are  Malm 
' brick,  with  gauged  arches,  the  cornice  being  in 
Portland  cement,  and  tbe  strings  and  copings 
in  Portland  atone.  The  open  casements  of  the 
central  portico  entrance  have  also  been  filled  in, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  protection  in 
unfavourable  weather  to  patients  and  others  who 
Cqv-q-oI  imnnvfaTih  Bl.rnf’.t.iiral 


j Messrs  Wm  M’Ghee  unfavourable  weather  to  patients  ana  otners  who 

A^nveng^  Several  important  structural 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Eo(Imers7iam.-Toward8  defraying  the  cost  of 
the  nroposed  restoration  of  Rodmersham  Church, 
Kent,  7501.  have  been  raised,  but  -SOI.  more  are 
requited  to  commence.  Sufficient  “0“®? 
been  raised  to  build  a vicarage-houae  for  the 
° • v Mr  «?Paser  of  Borden,  has  the  contract, 

St'is  b%ed  tStho  building  will  be  com. 

BasseL  Tamivortb,  was  re-opened  on  December 
o6th  after  restoration  and  renovYion-  Tbe 

ohuroh  was  built  in  1793,  on  the  site  of  an  old 

Suroh  erected  in  the  fourteenth  Yntury.  Abont 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  restored,  at  a cost  of 
o TO!*  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  M.P..  of  Drayton 
Manor’  at  whoso  expense  tbe  present  repairs 
have  also  been  earriod  out.  The  former  ordinary 
Sit  readinv-desk,  and  ffttings,  have  been  re- 
olaoed  by  others  made  of  Eoglish  oak,  elaborately 
Lrved  "The  chancel-floor  baa  been  relaid  with 
encaus'tio  tile.paving,  and  the  »ton;  Pjtving  m 
the  passages  has  been  replaced  W 
navlD-  The  six  two.ligbt  traoery-bcaded  wm- 
dLa°bave  been  filled  with  ornamental  and 
stained  glass,  bearing  Soriptnral  quotations  The 
wMework  of  renovation  has  boon 
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& Willip,  Birmingliam  (new  pnlpifc,  Ac.)  ; Messrs. 
Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.,  Stoke-npon-Trcnt  (tile 
paving)  } Mr.  Higginson,  Birmingham  (the  deco- 
rations) ; Mr.  Bourne,  Birmingham  (stained 
glass)  ; Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  Trowbridge  (heat, 
ing  apparatus).  The  total  cost  is  about  SOOi. 

Liverpool.  — St.  Aidan’s  Church,  Liverpool, 
was  consecrated  on  the  22nd  ult.  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chester.  The  ohnrch  is  situate  in  Latham- 
street,  Stanley-road,  Kirkdale.  St,  Aidan’s 
Church  was  originally  built  twenty  years  ago  5 
bnt  it  was,  a short  time  since,  razed  to  make 
way  for  dock  extensions,  and  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board  had  to  re-erect  it  upon 
another  site.  Messrs.  Colshaw  & Sons  wore  the 
architects,  and  Mr.  Urmsbn,  of  Soho-strcet,  was 
the  builder. 

Old  Malden. — About  six  months  ago  the 
foundation  - stone  of  a new  ohnrch  at  Old 
Malden  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Guildford. 
The  consecration  of  the  building  took  place  last 
month.  The  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  architect,  London.  The  cost  is  about 
2,7001,,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
JlesBra.  Goddard  & Sons,  contractors,  Famham 
and  Dorking. 


Charcoal  Steel  direct  from  the  Ore. — At 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  22nd 
nit.,  Mr,  Henry  Larkin  communicated  a paper 
on  “ A Method  of  Producing  Pure  Charcoal 
Steel  direct  from  the  Ore.”  Abstracts  of  patents 
for  bard.steel  manufacture,  taken  out  in  the 
course  of  the  last  forty  years  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Clay, 
Jl.  Chenot,  M.  Bellford,  Mr.  T.  S.  Blair,  Mr.  Joel 
Wilson,  and  others,  were  read,  Mr.  Larkin  thence 
proceeding  to  demonstrate  wherein  consisted  the 
improvements  which  ho  claimed  for  his  own 
method.  Any  rich  and  pure  ore,  he  states,  is 
capable  of  satisfactory  treatment,  though  it  is 
more  particularly  to  the  reduction  of  magnetic 
iron  ores  that  bis  attention  has  been  directed. 
In  these  latter  snbstances,  after  pulverisation 
the  finely  divided  ore  is  separated  out  by  means 
of  magnetism,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the 
impuiities  as  a residual  heap.  The  extraneous 
matter  having  been  thus  removed,  the  magnetic 
oxide  is  intimately  mixed  with  any  suitable  car- 
bonaceous  material,  such  as  charcoal  or  powdered 
resin,  the  mixture  thus  formed  being  compressed 
into  bricks.  These  are  introduced  into  horizontal 
retorts,  heated  on  the  principle  of  the  Siemens’ 
furnace,  and,  after  exposure  to  a full  red  heat 
for  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  the  charcoal  be- 
comes oxydised  at  the  expense  of  the  ore,  leaving 
behind  a powder  of  praoticolly  pure  iron.  This 
is  removed  in  snoh  a way  as  to  avoid  contact 
with  air  while  the  metal  is  in  the  heated  state, 
and  when  cool  the  powder  is  mixed  with  the 
amount  of  carbon  (in  the  form  of  resin)  and  of 
flux  that  may  be  deemed  requisite,  and  having 
been  again  compressed  into  bricks  is  fused  in 
crucibles  into  steel  in  the  usual  way. 

Carious  Painting  discovered  at  Reading. 
A curious  old  painting  was  lately  discovered  on 
the  plastering  behind  some  panelling  in  the  lower 
front  room  of  a house  lately  demolished  in  Friar- 
street,  Reading.  The  building  was  probably 
erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  painting  appeared  to  have  been 
done  about  the  same  time,  as  it  was  on  a plastic 
ground  of  lime  putty  and  a great  quantity  of 
hair,  on  the  face  of  the  original  clay  (or  wattle 
and  danb)  plastering,  and  formed  a frieze  to  the 
room,  the  upper  edge  being  close  to  the  ceiling. 
The  subjects  are  a part  of  apparently  a number, 
illustrating  the  “ History  of  Susanna,”  one  com- 
partment  and  the  half  of  another  being  found 
in  one  piece,  the  half  one  representing  three 
soldiers  wearing  helmets,  one  with  an  axe- 
headed spear,  and  an  old  man,  the  inscription 
over  (written  in  Old  English  letters)  being : — 
“Ye  too  Elders  of  their  owne  mouths.”  This 
compartment  is  divided  by  a pilaster  from 
another  which  represents  two  naked  men  bound 
to  a stake,  and  being  stoned  by  three  others. 
The  size  of  this  compartment  is  36  in.  by  32  in., 
and  the  inscription  over  it  (also  in  Old  English) 
as  follows, — ” The  too  Elders  are  stoned  to  death 
for  bearing  false  witness  against  Susannah.”  On 
Mr.  Albury,  the  secretary  of  the  Archmological 
Society,  hearing  of  the  discovery,  he  proceeded 
to  the  spot,  and  snccessfully  removed  the  whole 
entire.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  building  was 
originally  occupied  by  some  society  or  guild. 


The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Guardians  of  the 
Poor,  Mr.  T.  Winn  brought  under  notice  the 
misery  inflicted  on  many  families  in  Leeds 
by  the  recent  destruction  of  many  dilapi- 
dated hovels  in  order  to  make  room  for 
a new  market  and  other  public  improvements. 
He  especially  dwelt  on  the  condition  of  the  occu- 
pants of  507  cellar  dwellings  in  the  North-east, 
East,  and  North  wards,  which  are  still  permitted 
to  be  inhabited,  but  which  it  is  intended  by  the 
authorities  to  close  shortly.  One  of  Mr.  Winn’s 
principal  objects  in  bringing  this  subject  forward 
was  to  confer  with  his  colleagoes  as  to  what 
should  be  done  when  all  cellar  dwellings  were 
abolished.  Mr,  G.  Smith  asked  what  tbo  local 
philanthropists  were  doing  amid  all  this  desola- 
tion  and  general  wretchedness.  Letafloodor  a 
fire  come  in  America,  and  Englishmen’s  charity 
knew  no  bounds;  but  here  it  seemed  was  a want 
which  up  to  now  had  remained  without  any  re- 
sponsive effort.  Mr.  Winn  said,  being  himself 
engaged  in  the  building  trade,  he  could  assure 
the  guardians  that  if  be  bad  a thousand  bouses 
at  low  rentals  in  Leeds  to  let,  he  could  find 
tenants  for  them  at  once.  A resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Board,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Town  Council  to  the  advantage  of  exercising  the 
powers  given  them  by  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Act,  1875,  in  order  to  remedy  tho  great  defi- 
ciency that  exists  in  the  number  of  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

Masonic  Window,  Plymouth  Guildhall. 
The  design  for  the  window  which  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  Plymouth  Guildhall,  in  memory  of  the 
combined  meeting  of  the  Freemasons  of  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodges  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall,  to  welcome  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Grand 
Master  of  England,  on  the  occasion  of  his  open- 
ing the  building  in  August,  1874,  is  ascribed  to 
the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgoombe,  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Province  of  Cornwall.  To  correspond 
with  the  other  windows  in  the  hall,  the  circle  in 
the  middle  of  the  tracery  is  devoted  to  a portrait 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  cinquefoils  are 
the  All-seeing  eye,  the  Bible,  the  Crown,  the 
badge  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  emblems  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  In  tho  quatrefoils 
are  the  arms  of  the  Prince,  with  a five-pointed 
star,  and  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England,  with  a six-pointed  star.  The  tracery 
has  appropriate  Masonic  borders.  The  design  is 
so  arranged  that  at  the  first  glance  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a subject  picture ; but  closer 
examination  shows  that  it  has  four  distinct  sub- 
jects, namely.  Brotherly  Love,  a figure  support- 
ing  another  in  distress;  Relief,  a female  with 
child,  receiving  relief  from  a second  figure,  who 
consents  to  take  charge  of  the  child ; Truth,  a 
figure  representing  the  Master  Mason ; Obe- 
dience, represenbiug  the  fellow-craft  and  the 
entered  apprentice.  The  window  is -to  be  exe- 
cuted  by  Messrs.  J.  Fouracro  & Son,  of  East 
Stonehouse,  Devon. 

Manchester  Tidal  Navigation. — Some 
few  years  ago  this  subject  was  mooted  in  Man- 
cheater,  and  at  the  time  excited  considerable 
interest,  but  owing  to  the  then  unfavourable 
state  of  the  money  market  and  other  circum- 
stances,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  postpone 
its  consideration.  It  is  now  understood  that 
some  gentlemen  in  London  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  trade  at  Manchester  have  the 
matter  under  deliberation  with  a view  of  form- 
ing a company  to  carry  out  the  undertaking. 
The  proposal  is  to  straighten,  deepen,  and  widen 
the  river  Irwell  from  below  Manchester  down- 
wards to  its  junction  with  the  river  Mersey. 
Prom  this  latter  point  it  is  intended  to  straighten, 
deepen,  and  widen  the  present  channel  of  the 
Mersey  to  the  sea  below  Liverpool.  By  this 
means  it  is  proposed  to  provide  a tidal  channel 
from  below  Manchester  to  the  sea,  of  sufficient 
depth  to  accommodate  vessels  of  alike  character 
to  those  which  now  navigate  tbo  Suez  Canal,  by 
which  the  embarkation  and  landing  of  goods 
and  passengers  at  Manchester  and  the  surround- 
ingdistricts  would  be  economised  and  accelerated. 
The  total  cost  of  the  undertaking,  including  the 
constrnction  of  wharfs,  railway  bridges,  and 
ether  matters,  taking  the  present  prices  of  labonr 
and  materials,  is  estimated  by  Sir.  Hamilton 
Fulton,  the  engineer  who  has  had  this  project  in 
hand,  at  3,500,000i. 

New  Font  at  WatR-upon-Dearne  Parish 
Church. — A new  font  of  Caen  stone,  with  an 
oak  top  in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  has  been  placed 
in  Wath-npon-Dearne  Church.  It  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Hadfield,  of  Sheffield,  architect. 


Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  tho  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Restoration 
Committee,  Mr.  Wood,  from  tho  office  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  attended  to  give  some  informa- 
tion as  to  tho  manner  of  decorating  the  roof.  At 
the  same  meeting,  a letter  was  read  from  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Nightingale,  offering  to 
give,  jointly,  5002.  towards  the  restoration  of 
the  abbey,  on  condition  that  5002.  are  snbacribed 
by  one  or  two  other  persona.  The  5002.  they 
propose  giving  they  wish  to  be  devoted  to  the 
reoolonring  of  the  roof,  and  the  5002.  given  to 
meet  it  they  would  like  divided  into  two  equal 
portions;  one  to  be  devoted  to  the  coat  of  a 
reredoB,  and  tho  other  towards  the  restoration  of 
the  apsidal  chapels.  Mr.  Wood  explained  that 
the  gilding  and  colouring,  parts  of  which  were- 
plainly  dietingnishable  now  the  outer  colouring 
had  been  removed,  were  in  some  instances 
peculiar  to  the  building,  and  would  give  quite 
enough  guidance  to  enable  the  workmen  to  paint 
and  gild  the  bosses  and  other  prominent  parts 
exactly  as  they  were  before  they  were  covered 
with  wash.  He  also  prodneed  some  estimates  for 
certain  parts  of  the  work,  and  said  that  judging 
from  these,  he  should  think  Messrs.  Nighting^o’s- 
offer  would  about  cover  the  whole  cost. 

A Monster  Tree. — The  Oma2ici  Bee  gives  a 
full  description  of  a section  of  a big  tree  of 
California  arrived  in  that  town  on  its  way  to  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  Bee- 
says  : — “ The  tree  grew  on  the  west  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  elevation  of  6,500  ft.  above 
sea  level.  The  age  of  the  tree  as  indicated  by 
the  yearly  rings  was  about  2,250  years,  the  ringa 
being  BO  close  on  the  outer  edge  that  it  waa 
almost  impossible  to  count  them.  The  height 
was  276  ft.  The  diameter  at  the  surface  of  ther 
ground  was  26  ft. ; 100  ft.  above  the  ground,, 
where  the  first  limbs  project,  14  ft. ; and  200  ft. 
above  the  ground  the  diameter  was  9 ft.  The 
bark  averaged  1 ft.  in  thickness,  and  in  some 
places  it  was  1 ft.  4 in.  thick.  The  bark  of  some 
of  this  species  of  tree  is  3 ft.  thick.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  lumber  feet  that  it  would  make 
was  375,000,  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  about 
31,000, — enough  to  make  lumber  and  posts  for 
sixteen  miles  of  ordinary  fence.  The  weight  of 
the  wood  when  first  cut  was  72  lb.  per  cnbic 
foot,  making  the  weight  of  the  lamber-prodncing 
portion  2,232,000  lb.  It  took  two  men  ten  days’" 
hard  work  to  fell  the  tree,  and  when  it  fell  it 
broke  in  several  pieces.” 

Smothered. — An  inquest  has  been  held  on 
Sarah  Ann  Walker,  a domestic  servant,  in  the- 
employ  of  Mr.  Manners,  at  21,  Neweastle-street, 
Strand.  The  deceased  was  found  dead  in  her 
bedroom,  and  it  was  stated  that,  having  partly 
fallen  out  of  bed  in  an  epileptic  fit,  she  had  been 
unable  to  free  herself,  and  was  suffocated  with 
the  clothes  which  covered  her.  Mr.  Dunn,  the 
surgeon  who  was  called  to  her,  said  the  place  in 
which  he  found  her  was  wretchedly  small,  with- 
out any  ventilation.  The  air  was  very  impure, 
and  it  was  a wonder  she  could  have  slept  there 
at  all.  The  father  of  the  deceased  said  he  had 
seen  the  room.  It  was  tho  shape  of  a grand 
pianoforte,  not  longer  thau  the  table  the  jury  sat 
at.  There  was  no  fireplace  in  it,  and  no  window. 
It  was  only  lighted  from  above.  The  verdict 
was, — “That  deceased  died  from  suffocation, 
produced  by  falling  from  bed  while  iu  a fib,  and 
the  said  death  waa  accelerated  by  want  of  proper 
sleeping  accommodation  and  pure  air  and  space.’* 
Tbo  unhealthy  holes  in  which  thousands  of 
domestic  servants  sleep  would  astonish  those  who 
have  not  inquired.  We  have  before  now  given 
sketches  of  such  places,  which  are  found  in  the 
basements,  the  roofs,  and  under  the  stairs. 

Fall  of  a Warehouse  in  Manchest-er. — 
Shortly  after  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the- 
28th  nit.,  a large  warehouse  in  course  of  erection 
in  Marsden-street,  Manchester,  fell  in.  The  ware- 
bouse  was  nearly  finished,  and  occupied  a large 
space  of  ground,  with  a frontage  of  about  27 
yards  in  Marsden-street,  extending  a depth  of 
25  yards  to  Back  Marsden-street.  The  building 
is  called  the  Marsden  Chambers,  and  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  Cotterill,  manufacturer.  South- 
port.  Messrs.  Winder  & Metcalfe,  Back-square, 
St.  Ann’s-square,  were  tho  architects,  the  con- 
tractors  being  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons,  Stz’ange- 
ways.  The  premises  wore  four  stories  in  height, 
and  the  back  portion  was  so  far  completed  that 
the  principals  had  already  been  placed.  There 
had  been  no  indication  of  weakness,  the  work- 
men, numbering  forty,  having  left  the  premises 
the  previous  evening.  The  building  was  erected 
on  the  fireproof  principle.  Fortunately,  no  one 
was  within  the  building  when  it  fell. 
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Proposed  New  Assize  Courts  and  Town- 
hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.— A special  meeting 
of  the  Newcastle  Town  Council  was  held  on  the 
15th  ult.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  con. 
aidering  a report  from  the  Assize  Courts  Com- 
mittee, relative  to  the  proposed  erection  of  new 
cisaizc  courts  and  other  buildings  adjacent  thereto. 
The  report  premised  that,  after  fully  considering 
the  matter,  the  committee  were  satisfied  that  by 
converting  the  corn-maiket  into  shops,  removing 
the  corn-market  into  the  town-hall,  letting  the 
present  conncil-chamber  and  corporation  offices 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  disposing  of  the 
Guildhall,  iloot-hall,  aud  Mansion  House  in 
Ellieon.place,  they  vrould  be  enabled  to  erect 
more  eligible  buildings  in  lieu  thereof  in 
Nortbumberland-street,  without  entailing  either 
upon  the  county  or  the  town  the  risk  of  much 
additional  bnrden.  The  motion  for  the  adoption 
of  the  report  was  negatived  by  twenty-one  to 
twenty. 

A Big  Bridge. — The  Montreal  Daily  yVit.iess 
efthe  9ih  ult.  gives  particulars  of  the  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Legge,  C.E.,  for  the  Royal  Albert 
Bridge,  which  is  to  span  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Montreal  a little  lower  down  than  the  Victoria 
Bridge.  It  is  to  accommodate  a railway  track, 
carriage  and  cart  traffic,  and  a tramway  line,  and 
provision  is  also  to  be  made  for  pedestrians.  Its 
total  length  will  be  15,500  linear  feet,  or  very 
nearly  three  miles.  It  will  have  one  [arch  of 
between  500  ft.  and  600  ft.  clear  span  over  the 
navigable  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  a 
height  of  130  ft.  above  the  water  at  high  tide  ; 
five  of  300  ft.  each  at  the  same  height,  four  of 
210  ft.  each,  and  fifty.one  of  200  ft.  each.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  bridge  is  §1,000,000 
(800,0001.),  and  its  erection,  which  will  commence 
next  spring,  is  expected  to  occupy  three  years. 
The  Victoria  Bridge,  which  has  hitherto  passed 
for  being  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  only  7,000  ft. 
long,  with  one  arch  of  330  ft.  span  and  twenty, 
four  of  2-12  ft.  span.  Its  constroction  occupied 
six  years,  and  the  total  cost  was  1,260,0001. 

The  Mineral  Wealth  of  England. — From 
the  report  about  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Hunt,  Keeper 
of  Mining  Reoords,  it  appears  that  the  total 
value  of  minerals  and  metals,  orals,  &o.,  obtained 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1874  was  : — Of  metals, 
19,539,0701.;  of  coal,  45,819,1911.;  and  of 
minerals,  earths,  &c.,  2,446,0491. ; making  a total 
of  67,831,3131.  This  shows  a decrease  in  the 
value  of  the  metals  and  minerals,  produced  from 
the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1874,  as 
compared  vrith  values  given  in  the  returns  of 
1873,  of  2,8SS,679i.  This  falling  off  is  in  the  coal 
and  iron,  the  falling  off  in  the  value  of  coal  being 
1,782,0861.;  ditto  of  pig  iron,  1,581,3671. ; ditto 
on  other  metals,  288,9811.;  total  decrease  in  the 
value  of  coal  and  metaU,  3,652,4341. ; while  there 
has  been  an  increase  on  the  value  of  the  earthy 
minerals  of  about  764,5001. 

Old  Malton,  Yorkshire. — Alterations  and 
additions  to  tbia  school  are  completed.  The 
work  executed  consists  of  rebuilding  a large 
portion  of  schoolroom,  new  yards,  aud  offices, 
and  the  erection  of  a turret  on  the  roof,  this 
acts  as  a ventilator  to  the  schoolroom,  and  con- 
tains a clock  with  bell  and  two  dials,  made  by 
Messrs.  T.  Cooke  & Sons,  of  York,  the  gift  to 
the  village  of  Mr.  Henry  Hurtley,  of  Old  Malton. 
The  turret  is  constructed  of  timber  with  glass 
louvres  round  the  portion  containing  the  bell. 
The  spire  is  covered  with  lead  and  states,  and  sur- 
mounted with  wrought  iron  vane  and  weather- 
cock, The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
John  Wood,  bnilder,  Malton;  Messrs.  John 
Gibson  & Sod,  Malton,  being  the  architects. 

The  New  Tree  Library  for  Wigan. — 
On  tbe  2l8t  nit.  the  Mayor  of  Wigan  received 
from  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  T.  Winnward,  surgeon,  of  Wigan,  the 
sum  of  11,300?.,  which  was  bequeathed  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  books  for  tbe  new  free 
library  at  Wigan,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor, 
cotton  spinner,  of  Wigan,  had,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Winnward’s  death,  promised  to  build  at  an  expense 
of  5,0001.  Flans  Lave  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  and  the  building  is  being  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Wigan  Free  Grammar 
School.  It  is  stated  that  tbe  coat  to  Mr.  Taylor 
will  be  fully  double  the  amonnt  named. 

EmiJloyment  of  Children  in  Brickworks. 
At  the  Stourbridge  Police  Court,  Mr.  T.  Rhodes, 
brick  manufacturer,  has  been  Sued  23.  6i.  and 
costs  m four  cases,  for  employing  young  persons 
under  the  prescribed  age  in  his  brickworks.  He 
said  he  would  see  in  future  that  no  one  was 
employed  till  be  had  seen  the  register  himself. 


A Mediseval  Bell. — Efforte  are  being  made 
to  collect  sufficient  funds  for  the  restoration  of 
the  parish  church  of  Brailes,  Warwickshire.  The 
tower  of  this  ancient  church  contains  one  of  the 
heaviest  peals  of  si-t  bells  to  be  met  with  in  this 
conntry.  Unfortunately,  they  are  so  badly  hung 
and  out  of  repair  that  twenty  men  and  boys  find 
it  a toilsome  and  difficult  task  to  bring  out  their 
melody,  and  the  tenor  and  third  bells  are  badly 
cracked.  The  former  is  a Medieval  bell,  weigh- 
ing about  34cwb.,*and  much  admired  by  archcco- 
logists.  Ic  bears  the  arms  of  the  Underhill 
family,  with  the  following  legend,  probably  a 
stanza  of  some  ancient  Ascension  hymn  : — 

“ Gaude  quod  post  ipsum  scandis, 

Et  est  honor  tibi  grandis 

In  celi  palacio.” 

It  is  proposed  to  recast  this  bell,  exactly  reproduc- 
ing  its  interesting  features,  and  also  the  other 
cracked  bell. 

V-Shaped  Groynes. — Mr.  Holt,  of  Hastings, 
has  proposed  a new  kind  of  groyne  or  break- 
water.  He  proposes  to  form  the  groyne  of  a 
V-shape,  entirely  of  iron  screw  piles.  For 
familiarity  of  illustration  it  may  be  stated  that 
each  pile  would  be  somewhat  the  shape  of  an 
extinguisher.  The  apex,  or  point,  would  be  the 
screw  portion.  The  broad  end  would  be  made 
hollow,  with  a circular  outlet  in  the  aide,  2 ft. 
or  3 ft.  below.  In  a south-west  gale  the  sea  would 
strike  on  the  western  arm  of  the  groyne  ; and 
the  water  would  rush  between  each  pile  and  also 
into  the  hollow  top  part  (as  into  so  many  gully- 
gratings  in  the  street).  Inside  the  V the  raging 
water  would  become  partly  quieted,  and  w»uld 
escape  through  the  openings  at  the  side  of  the 
eastern  arm,  where  the  waves  would  be  running 
with  much  less  force. 

The  Colosseum,  Rome. — Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
iu  a letter  to  the  Times,  states  that  the  interest- 
ing substructures  of  the  arena  recently  discovered 
are  now  10  ft.  under  water, — not  from  any  flood, 
but  from  the  blundering  of  tbe  Roman  workmen, 
who  made  a hole  in  an  aquednet  and  sent  all  the 
water  into  these  substructures.  He  adds, — 

“ Nothing  can  be  done  until  the  water  is  pumped 
out,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  steam- 
engine,  which  has  been  stopped  for  the  last  fonr 
months  ‘ for  want  of  funds.’  Can  no  one  be 
found  who  has  money  enough  and  liberality 
enough  to  give  100?.  to  pump  this  water  out, 
and  allow  these  interesting  substructures  to  be 
seen,  aud  a drain  made  to  carry  off  the  water  in 
future  ? ” 

Ciiimney  Construction. — At  the  Haslingden 
Petty  Sessions,  four  bnilders,  one  of  them  a 
member  of  the  Haslingden  Local  Board,  were 
recently  summoned  for  a breach  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  Viet.,  chap.  85,  which  relates  to  the  con- 
struction of  chimneys.  Three  were  summoned 
for  two  offences  under  the  Act,  viz.,  for  build, 
ing  the  partition  “ withs  ” 1 in.  instead  of  4^-  in. 
thick,  and  for  not  ronnding  the  angles  of  the 
chimney,  the  latter  defect  making  it  necessary 
for  the  chimney-sweeper  to  go  on  the  roofs  of 
houses  to  sweep  the  chimney.  The  lowest 
penalty  was  10?.  for  each  offence,  but  it  was 
arranged  for  defendants  to  pay  5?.  and  costs 
in  both  cases,  except  in  one,  where  the  person 
summoned  was  not  the  master  builder. 

Alnwick  Working  Men’s  Club. — A public 
meeting  was  held  in  tbe  town-ball,  Alnwick,  last 
week,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
working-men’s  clubroom.  A building  has  been 
erected  at  the  cost  of  his  Grace  in  connexion  with 
the  baths  and  washhouses.  The  Duke,  in  deliver- 
log  the  opening  address,  expressed  himself 
willing,  if  necessary,  to  be  responsible  for  the 
taxes  and  rates  until  the  club  got  thoroughly 
under  way.  Several  interesting  speeches  were 
delivered.  An  address  was  presented  to  the 
Duke  in  acknowledgment  of  his  kindness  in  pro- 
viding the  inhabitants  of  Alnwick  with  such  a 
building,  which  was  subsequently  declared  to  be 
duly  opened. 

The  Liverpool  Borough  Engineer’s 
Salary. — A proposal  is  being  considered  by  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Council 
to  increase  the  salary  of  Mr.  Deacon,  the  borough 
and  water  engineer,  from  1,000?.  to  1,300?.  a 
year.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Deacon’s  salary 
ii  chargeable  to  the  Health  and  Water  Com- 
mittees  in  the  snm  of  600?.  and  400?.  respectively, 
and  the  Water  Committee  will  be  asked,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Town  Council,  to  contribute  6501., 
instead  of  400?.,  whilst  the  Health  Committee  will 
raise  their  centribution  to  the  same  amount, 
. which  will  make  1,300?.  a year. 


Proposed  Embankment  of  the  Thames 
at  Windsor. — A meeting  was  held  in  the  town- 
hall,  Windsor,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  question  of  erecting  a bank 
along  the  south  shore  of  the  Thames  between 
Bier-lane  and  Clewer  chnrch.  The  mayor,  having 
referred  to  tbe  discomfort  and  privation  caused 
by  the  late  floods,  Mr.  Thomas  Buckland  ex- 
plained  a scheme  for  the  erection  of  a bank 
about  6 ft.  high  between  Bier-lane  and  Clewer 
Chnrch,  which  might  be  formed  of  ordinary 
mould,  and  would  keep  the  water  from  flooding 
the  suburbs  of  the  town.  A committee  was 
appointed  to  take  steps  to  effect  the  proposed 
improvement. 

New  Mansion  at  Kingsclere  Woodlands. 
The  erection  of  the  mansion  which  has  just 
been  built  at  Kingsclere  Woodlands,  by  Mr. 
W.  Holding,  from  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  W. 
Drake,  was  celebrated  by  the  workmen  on  the 
2l8t  ult.,  when,  through  Mr.  Holding’s  liberality, 
they  were  entertained  at  sapper.  The  mansion 
has  been  built  mainly  of  brick,  at  a coat  of 
upwards  of  7,000?.,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Elliott,  of 
Newbury.  The  health  of  the  founder  of  the 
feast  was  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm,  as  also 
the  healths  of  tbe  arohiteot,  builder,  olerk  of 
works  (Mr.  West),  and  tbe  foreman  (Mr. 
Stringer). 

Waste  of  Water. — A remarkable  report, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Gale,  the  engineer,  was  read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Water  Com. 
mittee.  It  detailed  the  results  of  experiments 
which  had  been  made  in  five  districts  of  the  city 
for  discovering  and  reducing  waste  of  water, 
setting  forth  that  tbe  defective  fittings  found 
consisted  of  three  classes, — bnrat  service-pipes, 
fittings  out  of  repair,  and  fittings  both  not  in 
Conformity  with  the  rules  and  oat  of  repair. 
Tho  waste  had  been  reduced  twenty-five  gallons 
a head,  or  127,375  gallons  a day,  over  the  popu- 
lation  operated  upon.  The  committee  authorised 
further  experiments  over  a larger  area. 

The  Sewerage  of  Ipswich. — At  a meeting 
of  tbe  Ipswich  Town  Council,  on  the  22ad  ult., 
it  was  resolved,  on  a motion  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Tomer, 
that  Mr.  Bruff,  C.E.,  should  be  instructed  to 
prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  the  sewerage 
of  the  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Orwell,  in 
accordance  with  bis  report  of  September  18th, 
1875,  the  plans  to  include  the  provision  of  means 
for  arresting  suspended  matter  at  tbo  outfall, 
and  dealing  with  the  storm  water,  to  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  admit  at  any  time  of  additional  works 
for  the  more  elaborate  treatment  of  the  sewerage, 
if  found  necessary. 

Restoration  of  an  Irish  Mansion. — Down' 
hill,  the  Irish  residence  of  Sir  H.  Hervey  Bruce, 
hart.,  has  just  been  altered,  partially  rebuilt,  and 
enlarged,  the  works  having  been  in  progress  for 
over  two  years.  Until  tbe  works  just  completed 
were  commenced,  tbe  building  had  been,  since  it 
was  burnt  down  in  1851,  little  more  than  a ruin. 
All  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  James 
Henry,  of  Belfast,  under  tbe  superintendence  and 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Lanyon,  architect,  Belfast. 

The  Aylesbury  Sewerage. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Aylesbury  Local  Board  of  Health, 
a committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the 
district.  The  committee  was  authorised  to  con- 
suit  Mr.  Hawksley,  and  requested  to  report  fully 
to  the  Board  on  the  system  of  dealing  with  the 
sewage  which  Mr.  Hawksley  might  recommend 
to  be  adopted. 

Illustrations  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey. — 
Mr.  Jas.  Neale,  architect,  is  about  to  publish  a 
volume  illustrating  the  “Ancient  Abbey  of  St. 
Alban.”  The  drawings  have  been  worked  to 
scale,  and  checked  on  the  spot,  all  jointing,  &c., 
measnred,  and  tbe  mouldings  taken  real  size. 
I'hey  obtained  for  tbe  author,  from  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  the  “ Pugin  Travelling 
Studentship.” 

The  Fairbairn  Memorial,  Mancliester. — 
Some  squabbling  is  going  on  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  sonlptor  for  this  work  has 
been  appointed.  The  question  rested  between 
Mr.  Woolner  and  Mr.  Gefiowski ; the  former 
naming  1,500?.  as  the  price,  the  latter  750?. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Gefiowski  was  ulti- 
mately carried. 

The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Company. — 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  resigned  the  office  of  pre- 
sident  of  this  association,  the  directors  having 
failed  to  circulate  amongst  the  shareholders  a 
series  of  reports  which  it  is  thought  necessary 
the  shareholders  should  see.  We  wait  further 
■ information. 
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Tog  Signals  for  Scottish  Lighthouses. — 
Messrs.  Stevenson,  civil  engineers,  Edinburgh, 
Lave  advised  the  Clyde  Lighthouse  Trustees  in 
the  matter  of  fog-signal  distinctions  for  the 
Cloch  Lighthouse.  The  princip'e  consists  in  a 
musical  whistle  combination,  connected  with  a 
high-pressure  boiler,  which  gives  a marked  and 
distinct  sound.  The  whistle  first  sounded  pro- 
duces the  higher  note  for  two  seconds  and  a half, 
and  the  lower  pitched  note  for  a similar  period. 
Another  signal  at  Fort  Matilda  will  be  produced 
by  bells  of  different  tones. 

Termination  of  the  Dundee  Masons’ 
Strike. — The  strike  of  the  masons  in  the  em- 
ploy of  one  or  two  masters,  conseqnent  on  a 
threatened  reduction  in  the  rate  of  pay,  has  now 
terminated,  after  lasting  over  a month.  The  men 
have  resumed  work  at  the  old  rate  of  7jd.  per 
hoar,  and  on  the  farther  stipulation  that,  from 
the  1st  March  next,  the  pay,  where  no  sheds  are 
provided,  shall  be  8d.  per  hour. 

Edinburgh. — The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
at  the  Hayraarket,  which  has  been  in  coarse  of 
erection  for  the  past  twelve  mouths,  has  been 
opened.  Externally,  the  building  is  not  yet 
complete,  as  a spire  has  to  be  carried  up  from  the 
square  tower  on  the  north  side  of  the  front,  which 
fuces  Dairy-road.  The  style  chosen  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  John  Paterson,  is  Romanesque. 


TENDERS 

For  East,  ilarhliani  Board  schooia.  Meaa’s. 
Clarke  & 8on,  arebiteota 


Slicht  

Vickers  

Hopkinaon 

Duke  

Hodson  & Facou 
Wallia 


Robt. 

£2,111  0 0 
0 0 
1,9S3  0 0 
1,839  0 0 
1,828  0 0 
1,762  0 0 
1,720  0 0 
1,695  0 0 
0 0 
1.580  0 0 
1,577  0 0 


Clurko 

J.  Wilson  

T.  Wilson  (accepted) 


For  Board  achoola,  teaeber’a  residence,  ic.,  at  Ferry- 
bridge, for  the  Ferryfryatoii  School  Board.  Mr.  William 
Wataon,  architecl  : — 

Johnson  £2,600  0 0 

Barstow  2,420  0 0 

Hykos  2,278  9 3 

Houaton 2,213  7 ft 

Thompson  2,207  0 0 

Denison  2,200  0 0 

Wilcock  2,H3  0 0 

Adams 2,U3  0 0 

HassolJ,  Bros,  (accepted) 2,C35  0 0 


For  Board  schools  forthoUiiited  District  of  Cariebrooke, 
Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  T.  Dashwood,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Ward  £3,330  0 0 

Barton 3.100  0 0 

Sibsey  2,780  0 0 

Dyer 2.670  0 0 

Bull  2.6)7  0 0 

Jenkins  2,595  0 0 

■i.'ouog 3,53J  0 0 


For  new  ofRcea  tor  the  Greenwich 
Works.  Mr.  W.  Wallen,  architect : — 

Hammer 

Little  ”1 

Slade  ’ 

Wood,  Bros 

Thomas  

Kent 

Stevens  ''' 

Stephenson  

Staines  & Son 

Downs  & Co 

Falkner  

Hunt 

Braid  & Co 

Shepherd 

Prout  

Hart. 

Tarrant  & Sons 

Tongue 


District  Board  of 

£8,664  0 0 
8,4(32  0 0 
7,922  0 0 
7,861  0 0 
7,810  0 0 
7,8ro  0 0 
7,710  0 0 
7,642  0 0 
7,370  0 0 
7,283  0 0 
7,031  0 0 
6,997  0 0 
6,992  0 0 
6,019  0 0 
6,890  0 0 
6,781  0 0 
6,670  0 0 
6.641  0 0 
6,312  0 0 


For  Ihe  ercctirn  of  cemetery  buildings,  drainage  works 
Ac.,  for  the  Wimbledon  Local  Board.  Mr!'  W.  F 
-Rowell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Waghoru 
Contract  ^0.  1. — ChajpeU,  Lodqe,  J-c. 

NeaveASon  £11,077  0 0 

Bracher&Son 10,422  0 0 

Ackerman 10,091  0 0 

Simpson  A Son  10,000  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrcy  9,8''0  0 0 

Cullum  9,720  0 0 

Nightingale 0,4^0  0 0 

Waters  9^459  q 0 

Atiss  a Sou ft, 400  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 9 289  0 0 

Riblett  9;250  0 0 

Nyo  8,725  0 0 

Crockett  8,7f0  0 0 

Hacmer 8,671  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  public  offices,  Ac.,  for  the  Wimble- 
don Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  F.  Eowell,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  Arding,  Bond,  & Buzzard  ; — 

Beale..  £10,414  0 0 

Roberts 8,250  0 0 

Ilarmer 8,2  lO  0 0 

Burford 7,870  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons  7,324  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall  7.289  0 0 

Cullum  7,200  0 0 

Nightingale 7,161  0 0 

Aviss  & Sons  7,090  0 0 

Ny0.„...^, 7,043  0 0 

The  P^iblisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
iiON’iALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
nients,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  ewrent 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m, 
on  THURSDAY. 

For  making  np  GriOlths-road,  South  Wimbledon. 
Mr.  W.  F,  Rowell,  architect:— 

J. Jackson £485  0 0 

CHARGES  FOR 

"■^yANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

G.  Jackson... 450  0 0 

Pizzey 450  0 0 

Hills  448  0 0 

Fortescue  361  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  Old  Bethnal-preen. 
road,  for  Messrs.  J.  Cook  & Sons.  Messrs.  J.  Tarring  & 
Son,  architects : — 

Wire...  ,.£1,200  0 0. 

Sargeant 1,109  10  0 

Manley  & Rogers 1,180  0 0 

little  1,074  0 0 

Shurmnr 995  0 0 

Badeu  930  0 0 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Bit  lines  (abont  fifty  words)  or  under gi) 

Each  additional  line  (aboat  ten  words)  Os.  6d 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) us.  6d 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER, " fs  supplied  iff  reef  from  the  Offlee,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19b.  per  aiuitun, 
Paj/Qble  in  Advance. 

HaUpenny  Btauipsaocepted  toramoauts  under  5s.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Offlee. 
King-street.  OOTent-garden,  W.O.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER. 

For  the  erection  of  schools  and  teacher's  residence  for 
the  United  District  of  Bassiiigbourn  and  Kneesworth, 
Royston.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  Thornton  Green 

Twelvetrees  £1,980  0 0 

Redhonse  1,950  0 0 

WilJmot 1,708  0 0 

Worboys  (accepted)  1,696  0 0 

Bath  Stone  of  beat  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Sbone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots  | 
also  coat  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
applioation  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.^ 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Musirt.  U.— L.— J.  \V.— J.  K.  C.— C.  11.  F.  — F,— U.  0.— Dr.  A.— 

— E.  C.  L.— L.  W.  B.— C.  J.  T,— H.  B.— K.  W,  N.— T.  T.  A.— F.  W.— 

Cointaiit  Subscriber  for  fltteen  yesra  (can  close  tbe  window  hiuieeK 
by  au  erection  of  boards,  tor  example,  on  bis  own  roof.  He  might 
l.ika  a hlillllng  n ye«r  from  ailjoining  owner  in  Ukcu  of  light  to  e'.cie 
it  when  desired). —J.  8.  (next  week).— C.  4 Son  (next  week)  -W.  M. 

T.  (uext  week).— T.  M.  1£.  (In  type). 

We  ore  compelled  to  decline  pointing  cut  books  and  glvlni 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  list*  of  lenders.  Ac.  must  be  accnmpaiii«l 
by  the  nnme  aud  addrees  of  llie  sender,  not  UBeeasardy  fur 
piiblicfttlou. 

Kutk.— The  responsibility  of  signed  aiticles.  and  paper*  read  at 
public  ujeetliiga,  lYwte.uf  course,  wi'.b  Uieauthurs. 

Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
osnal  sand,  is  mnch  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  leas  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  loss  than  half  its  price. — 21  Mill, 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 

Aephalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 

White  Asphalfces. 

M.  8TODABT  A 0 0. 
Office; 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

IVith  the  nej.'b  Number  will  he  as  a Sup. 

plement,  an  INDEX  and  Title-page  to  ihe  Volume 
nf  last  year.  A COLOURED  TITLE.PAOE  can 
be  had,  Gratis,  on  personal  application. 

The  TRIRTY.TllIRD  VOLUME  of  " TUE 
BUILDER”  (bound),  for  the  year  1875,  will 
shoiihj  be  published,  price  One  Guinea. 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro. 
dnoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity; 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particnlars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narbertb-road,  E.S.O.  L-^^O 

HEALTH,  COMFOET,  ECONOMY. 


Chappuis’  Patent  Reflectors 

STJ3?EE-SE!IDE  C3-JAS  11^  ID. A ^T’TTVTTn 


Manufactory:  09,  FLEET  STREET. 


IMPORTANT  PRIZES  FOR  DESIGNS. 


THE  LINOLEUM  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Are  prepared  to  offer  to  DeBigners,  and  Students  in  Art  Schools, 

Prizes  to  the  Amount  o.f  Three  Hundred  Pounds 

rOR  DESIGNS  SUITABLE  TO  LINOLEUM  FLOOR  CLOTH  MANUFACTURE 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRIZES, 

PRIZE  £109  FOURTH  PRIZE  £25 

'•  „ 20 

u,---"  36  £250 

Ine  above  are  open  to  Competitors  of  all  Nations. 

Prizes  open  to  Students  of  Schools  of  Art  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  only,  but  such  Students  are 
also  eligible  to  compete  for  the  International  Prizes. 

JIRST_PRIZE £25  THIRD  PRIZE..,, £10 


SECOND 


13 


£50 


Contract  No.  2. — Drainaije  fCorks. 

Aviss  A Son  £5,350  0 0 

Neave  & Son 5,1  0 0 0 

J.  Jackson 3,999  0 0 

G.  Jacksou 3,888  0 0 

Crockett 3,850  0 0 

Fortcscuo  2,811  0 0 


£300 

The  following  Gentlemen,  at  the  request  of  Tub  Linoleum  iliNCFACTcaiNG  CoMriKT,  Limited,  have  kindlv 
Qsented  to  make  the  awards: — •' 

Sra  MATTHEW  DIGBY  WYATT,  F.R.I.B.A.  R,  REDGRAVE,  Esq.  E.A. 

E.  J.  POYNTER,  Esq.  A.R.A.  Director  for  Art,  South  Kensington  Museum 
■ th.  Comp..,-.  OlEoo.,  1,  r„,. 
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MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

MantifactnrerB  ol 

^ ,T-  — ..  

''!''IMBER-YARD  FOREMAN 

■ WANTED,  in  a London  Timber-yard.  Must  understand  reUil 
pine  trade.  Uudoubce<I  references  tcinired.  Ago  about  30  or  35. 
State  aaliiry.- Address.  T,  Y.  F.  Post-office,  Croydon. 

'^ff^pOLLINGE'S  PATENT  HINGES, 
^1  '^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

^ / and  liiPIlOVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  overy  Description. 

r,|  36a,  borough  road, 

Illn..?it^“heo“on™"Uon.  LONDON,  S.E. 

''piMEKEEPER,  active  and  intciligent, 

I vho  can  also  enter  niAtcriala,  W.ANTED,  in  a Job  In  Loudon, 

State  age,  wages  required,  and  give  uame.s  of  referenves.  wiiliout  which 
DO  application  will  be  entertained.— Address,  No.  28.  Office  ol  " The 
Builder." 

trOUSE  CARPENTER.— WANTED,  in 

1 1 FEBRUARY,  aCARPENTER  and  hie  WIPE  or  grown-up 
Daiigh  ter  toUkesoIe  CHARGE  of  iiGENTLElIAN'S  HOUSE  in  Han  is 
during  the  absence  of  the  family,  and  to  take  down  and  put  up  furni- 
ture. Ac.  5Iust  Iborougli'.y  understand  uphnlstery  and  house  cleniiing, 
Wusee  737.  a year,  a luilge  (unfurnUlied),  and  co»D.— Address.  M.  N. 
Mcssis.  Rhiod  A Tull's,  Little  Sussex  placc,  Hyde  Paik,  W. 

TO  EUILDERS  AND  OTHEHS. 

TT  SEYMOUR  POSTER,  PUBLIC 

Xl  . ACCOCNTAXT.  12.  Bl'KLKIG H-STREET,  STRAND, 
ii..k»e  up  BUILDERS'  and  OTHERS'  BOOKS,  enters  up  Contract 
Works,  makes  up  Bills,  adjusts  Partnership  Acconota.  and  in  fact 
lelieveetbepriiiciialof  the  bother  and  trouble  of  keeping  his  acconnta, 
or  leaving  ttieui  in  the  bands  of  niitrustwotthy  clerks,  while  books 
rreguiarly  kept  are  a serious  loss  tu  the  owner.  Terms  moderate. 

A VACANCY  for  an  APPRENTICE  to 

Jr\.  the  GRAINING  and  M.4.RBLING.  Ac.  in  au  old-established 
Finn.  Goodreferenccaiudupensable.- J.  MACINTOSH,  38.  Langhivin- 
slreet,  London,  W. 

A THOROUGHLY  experienced  CAR- 

rx.  TENTER  and  JOINER  'WANTED,  tbe  First  Monday  in 
Febrnsty,  l>y  a Gentleman  Bulldiug  hia  own  Residence,  twelve  miles 
Noilh  of  Londau.  Must  be  well  up  in  house  work.  Fint-clou 
wuikuien  only  address,  stating  salary  re'juimi,  references,  Ac.  to 

J.  CAVE,  145.  Fleet-street,  London. 

A RCHITECTS  in  TOM^N  and  COUNTRY 

ATl  ASSISTED  In  the  PREPARATION  of  (DRAWINGS, 
DESIGNS,  DETAIL,  ePROlFICATION,  PERSPECTIVE,  Jsc.  wltli- 
00 1 delay,  by  a competent  M.m,  uf  fifteen  years' cxiierieiice.— Address, 
No.  9i0,  Office  ol  ■' The  Builder." 

QPECIFICATIONS  PREPARED, 
^ QUANTITIES  TAKEN  OUT, 

And  ESTIMATES  made  np  fiem  Bills  anpplled  or  otherwise  by  an 
***  ' Address,  X.  Y,  Z,  352,  Old  Kenf-rosd,  S.E, 

AIT'ANTED,  an  efficient  LAND  and  ENGI- 

VV  NEERINO  dURVEyOR.-Addiws.  sUting  experience, 

references,  and  ternis,  to  Mr.  GEO.  THOMPSON,  AtlBaiuls-chambera, 
Derby. 

TO  ART  STUDENTS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  first-class  DESIGNERS  in 

T V HTAISED  GI  ass,  Church  and  Domestic  Decoration,  and 
Furniture.  Art  tiles  (Ulasaie  and  Medixval),— Apply  to  STACY  A 
C.AMERON,  46  , Duke-strect,  Macebester-vijuare,  W. 

North  Walsham. 

December  Dlat,  18, '3. 

T'>OBINSON  CORNISH,  Builder  and  Coii- 

l.\  tr.vctor,  begs  to  inlorm  the  Nobility.  Gentry,  Clergy,  Arcbi- 
ectursl  Proleulou,  and  Public  generally,  that  in  consequence  of 
aKlng  Ml.  JOHN  GAYSIEB  into  Partnership,  on  and  after  Jnnnarv 
1st.  1^70,  the  Business  wiU  be  conducted  under  the  head  of  CORNISH 
* GAYMER. 

R.  CORNISH  takes  this  opportuultv  of  tbanklDg  his  friends  for 
heir  ilberal  support  duilug  the  last  twenty  yeais,  a coiitiuuanco  of 
which  both  for  himself  and  partner  he  respectfully  solicits. 

TO  AECHITEUTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

VAJ ANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT,  at  West 

VV  End.  an  ASSISTANT,  accuvtomed  chiefly  to  C'tmrch  and 
Domestic  Gothic  'work,  wiili  a good  koowledge  also  of  Classic 
architecture  and  delail.— .Address,  btatiiig  terms,  age,  experience, 
ami  reCereucea,  R.  S.  A.  Beeching's  Libmry,  Upper  Baker-street, 

A RTICLED  PUPIL  Required  in  the 

J\.  Office  of  an  ABCHITKCT  arid  SURVKVOR.- Address, 
Bl'RGESS  J.  REEVE.  Architect  and  Surveyor,  12,  Guildlrali-street, 
Polkestone. 

\\7 ANTED,  in  a Civil  Engineer’s  and 

VV  Sorveynr's  Olliee  in  Westminster,  a well-educated  YOUTH, 
as  PUPIL  or  IMl'KOVEn  — Addrues,  Z Brown's  AdvertUing  Ofllce, 
No.  4.  Little  George-street,  Westminster  Abbey. 

IV/TARKET  HARBOROUGH  HIGHWAY 

iVl,  BOARD.— APPOINTMENT  of  BURVEYOP..— Tlie  Way- 
uardeiis  wUI,  at  their  uieeting.  to  he  held  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  Inn, 
Klbworth  Haicourt,  on  MONDAY,  the  24th  day  of  JANUARY  next, 
St  ELEVEN  B.m.  proceed  to  the  APPOINTMENT  of  a well-qualified 
person  to  fill  the  office  of  SURVEYOR  of  the  HIGHWAYS  for  the 
entire  District.  The  District  embraces  25  parishes,  and  contains 
about  130  miles  of  roada  The  Surveyor  to  be  appointed  will  be  re- 
,uired  to  devote  the  whole  of  bis  time  to  the  duliee  of  his  office,  to 
reside  within  the  District,  and  to  enter  Into  a bond,  with  two  suffi- 
cient luretlee,  In  the  sum  of  S0C(.  The  salary  will  commence  with 
1301.  per  annum,  with  a contemplated  Increase  if  the  duties  are  ful- 
filled to  tbe  satliOiction  of  the  Waywardens.— Farther  particulars 
■nay  be  had  from,  and  appUcstluus,  with  tes’.iinoQials.  are  to  be  sent 
to  me,  on  or  before  SATURDAY,  the  22nd  day  of  JANUARY  next.— 
By  order  of  the  Board,  JAS.  H.  DOUGLASB,  Clerk, 

Market  HaibOTOOgh.  December  20,  1873. 

WANTED,  a CLERK,  in  a Surveyor  and 

V V Euildci's  Office.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  making 
out  builders’  account*,  understand  drawing,  measuring,  and  esti- 
mating.-Addresa,  stalmg  age  and  terms  required,  164,  Otliceof  " 'fhe 
Builder." 

Y\7 ANTED,  by  a London  Builder,  a 

VV  thoroughly  competent  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  and 
to  take  Geuerul  Maiiageuieut  of  yard  and  machiueiT.  Ifigheet  re- 
fereuceeas  to  truslwortbinese,  capacity,  and  reepectai'llily  will  he 
reijuired.  Residence  on  the  premlars. — Address,  atatiug  age.  wages 
required,  whore  Isst  employed,  and  full  particulars,  to  No.  W,  Office 
of  "The  Bnildtr." 

WT” ANTED,  by  a London  Builder  and  Con- 

V V tractor  au  experlanced  FOREMAN  of  SMlTUb,  for  a con- 
etoncy  if  suitable.- Addnsa,  sUtiiig  quallScatiunt,  age,  salary,  and 
rofereuces  to  lost  employer,  to  FJ,  Uffice  of  " The  Builder." 

rpOTTENHAM  LOCAL  BOARD  of 

1 HE.ALTIL— Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  B.>ard  require  a fit 
person  to  execute  the  dnties  of  SURVEYOR  and  ENGINEER.  He 
must  possess  a thoroilgh  and  practical  acquaintance  with  works  of 
sewerage  and  drainage,  water-works,  road-making,  and  paving,  and 
niUit  be  competent  to  superintend  the  execution  eC  all  such  works, 
and  to  perform  all  such  otiisr  duties  as  are  more  pEtrtlcularly  set 
forth  in  a printed  foriii  to  be  obUined  on  appllcniiun  to  me,  The 
salary  will  be  4001.  per  annam.  Written  applications,  staling  n;c, 
-(|uaJificatious,  and  previous  occnpatlon,  accompanied  by  testiinonisls, 
-vud  endorsed  " Application  fur  Office  of  Surveyor,"  must  1>e  seut  to 
me  on  or  before  MOND.VY.  the  24th  of  JANUARY,  1.878  — By  order, 
EDWARD  CROWNE.  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Offices,  Coombes  Crolt  House,  High  Road,  Tottenham, 

30lh  Utewinber,  1873. 

WANTED,  a GENERAL  FOREMAN  of 

V V experience  in  the  expeditious  carrying  out  ol  large  works. — 
Apply  with  refereuoee,  and  stating  sUury  rwiuired,  No.  167,  Office  of 
"The  Builder." 

WANTED,  a GENERAL  FOREMAN,  in 

• Y the  Office  of  a London  Builder.  One  who  has  a liking  for 
office  work  preferred — AdJtess,  stating  age,  salary  reqmred,  and 
referencoe.  No.  lUt,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 

WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREilAN  of 

y V CARPENTERS.  Ma«t  be  eorapotent,  steady,  energetic,  and 
accustomed  to  manage  inrii. — Addresa,  stating  age.  wages  required, 
aud  giving  references,  to  CHARLES  CLARIDGE,  Builder  and  Con- 
trsetoT,  Banbury. 

A RCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  WANTED 

immediately  by  a Firm  of  Architects  In  the  Country.  A good 
drauchtsinam— Address,  Ho.  118,  Office  of  " The  BuUder." 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  or  IMPROVER, 

i~\  REyUlRED,  in  a Measuring  Surveyor's  Office.  One  who 
writes  a good  baud,  and  can  ii|aare  dimenslous  and  check  abstracts. 
Address,  stating  terms  and  parciculars,  41.  Uffice  of  " The  Builder." 

W/  ANTED,  a thoron"hly  competent  iMan, 

V V as  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOlNBLlS.  One  who  has  a practical 
knowledge  of  machinery,  and  possesses  a general  knowledge  uf  tbe 
building  Irsde,  preferr^. — Apply,  stating  nge,  and  sa’ary  rciuired, 
also  naming  references,  to  B.  B.  care  uf  Messrs.  Nicks  A Co.  Timber 

A PRIME-COST  CLERK  and  good  Ac- 

conntsnl  WANTED,  by  Firm  in  a town  on  the  South  CossL 
Mast  be  thoroughly  couverrant  with  Builders'  accounts. — Send  full 
particulars,  Blolmg  terms,  Ac.  to  W,  69,  |Ueubigh-Blreet,  Pimlico, 
Loudon,  S.W, 

WANTED,  a YOUTH  as  JUNIOR 

V V CLERK.  — One  who  has  iieen  accustomed  to  Like  men's  lime 
aud  assist  wiih  bookkeeping.  Ag»od  chance  for  iuipruvement.- 
Address,  in  own  haiidwriUuy,  W L.  Fost-officc,  E ist  Dulwich,  S.E. 

DUILDER'S  MANAGER  and  WALKING 

FOREMAN  W.ANTKD,  35  to  45  years  of  age,  thoroughly 
practical  ami  experienced,  of  [good  address,  ability,  and  character,  and 
able  to  measure  and  estimate.  CommencLug  salary,  3/.  3s. — Address, 
Ne.  27,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

ANTED,  immediately,  a Young  MAN, 

V V of  thorough  business  habits  in  tbe  building  profession,  who 
is  a first-class  correspondent,  with  good  address,  aud  a capital  of  fiOOf. 
to  carry  out  tbe  working  of  au  established  inrentlcii.  He  will  be 
requlreil  to  wait  upon  aichilccu,  take  orders,  and  see  t>  their  being 

pLEEK  WANTED,  for  a BUILDER  and 

DECORATOR'S  OFFICE.  Must  be  competent  to  keep  good 
pi  line  coet,  and  able  to  divide  painter  and  decorators  work,  Ac.— 
Address,  staling  salary  required,  and  where  last  employed,  to  B.  E. 
care  of  White  A Sun,  34.3,  Uxford-stieet,  W, 

received  os  a P.iruier.  References  required,  and  the  sitietest  invcutl- 
g.ilioa  made.  No  agents  treaUxl  with.— Addrees,  S6J,  Office  of  " The 
builder." 

WANTED,  a MOULDING  MACHINE 

V T WORKER.— Apply  to  S,  J.  MOREL.AND,  Brlstol-ioad, 
Gloucester. 

pLERK  of  WORKS  WANTED,  for  a 

Suburban  job.— AKilltalious,  etatlbg  experience,  reftrcocos, 
a;.(l  salary,  to  Messrs.  TOLLEY  A DALE,  13,  Angel-court,  Bank. 

A DRAUGHTSMAN  requires  EVENING 

XA.  ESIPLOYMENT-  Wauld  not  object  to  writing  or  fair  copy- 
ing.— Address.  C.  B,  A-  8,  Siiitth's-siuarc,  Wostnilnster. 

PLEEK  or  WORKS.— WANTED,  imme- 

diately,  a CLERK  of  Ihs  AVORKS.  to  Superintend  the  Erection 
ol  alarge  Villa  Residence  at  St  Bees.— Applicatiuus  (to  |b«  accumpa- 
■lifd  by  not  mere  than  thr^  flrsLcU'S  ^Hmonial  ) to  {k  addressed 

J.muary  5th,  1876.  ’ ' TUOS.  ELLIOT.  ArchlUcL 

TARAUGHTSMAN  (good  and  expeditions), 

1 / who  is  perfectly  capable  of  getting  up  working  aud  flclsbed 
drawings,  perspectives,  Ac.  is  s good  colourist,  and  understands  office 
routine.  Wants  sn  ENOaGEJIENT. -JfarlUiue,  Elm  grove,  I'eckliam. 

pOOD  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS 

\jr  WANTED,  for  a large  Town  Job.— Address,  with  references, 
St. .ting  wages  required,  113,  Office  ol  " The  Builder." 

TVESIGNER  and  PAINTER  in  STAINED 

J 7 GL.ASS,  AET  TILES,  and  CHURCH  DECORATION,  WanU 
a I'iUtial  ENGAGEME-VT,  or  otherwise.  Is  au  expt^rlenced  Man. 
Town  p;«feired, — Addresa,  first,  A.  Z.  227,  Oxford-street,  W. 

pOOD  JOBBING  PLUMBER,  GAS- 

VjT  FITTER,  Ac.  WANTED.  Jobbing  trade  only.  Overtime. 
Wages.  7(d.  A penoanenoy  fur  a suitable  man. — Addi  eea,  W.  I’lEH- 
I’OIHT,  Jan.  Builder.  House  Docorator,  Ac.  199  A 201,  Lewisham 
H.gh-road,  New-cross,  S.E. 

"DOOKKEEPING. — The  Advertiser  wishe.s 

I J to  MAN.AGE  the  ACCOUNTS  of  builder*  or  other  Irodeiraen 
wlose  basinesses  are  not  sufficiently  extern ive  to  require  tbe  einplcy- 
meut  of  jierinaueiit  clerks.  Very  inoderale  remuneralion. — Address, 
No.  78,  Office  of  " The  Builder," 

T70EEMAN  and  SALESMAN,— A first- 

_L  class  Mao  M' ANTED,  for  ‘au  old-eelablislied  Timber-yard, 
Must  beae-iuainted  with  the  foreign  trada  Attendance  from  7 to  C. 
Addreas,  sUtiug  qualifications  and  wages  reiiuiccJ.  to  BALTIC,  at 
Messrs.  Good's,  60.  Moorgate-stieet,  E.C. 

IV/TAKE  UP  BOOKS,  ACCOUNTS,  &c.  or 

ilX  to  ESTIMATE.  WANTED,  by  a compelent  Man.  .an 
ENG.AGEMBNr  to.  Has  a knowledge  of  ail  btauebes. — Address, 
T.  53,  Ooburg-rusd.  Old  Kent-road. 

■]\/rARBLE  MASON.— WANTED,  a good 

J-'X  HAND,  to  Make  Chimneys.  Piecework.— Apply  at  PARKER 
A to.-f,  136,  TuoUy  itreet,  S.E, 

L'^NTIRE  CHARGE  of  BOOKS,  small 

1 J btuiuesa  Aged  23.  Neat  and  correct  drauglitsumn,  Prsctlciil 
kuowledge  at  beuen  and  works.  Take  uH  quantities  and  measure  up 
work.— FRANKLIN.  S'2,  Elchmond-road,  ilomsbury,  N. 

AGENTLEJIAN  who  has  been  ten  year:j 

in  a Timber  SterchRiit's  Olflee.  and  well  aciiuaiiit<Kl  with  the 
WLih  rxiulreil,  Is  open  fur  a SITUATIOS--DELTA,  rare  of  D.-vvies 
& Co.  Advertising  Agoufs,  Finch-lane,  Cornhlll. 


A N ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  will  be 

CX.  DISENGAGED  shortly,  and  desires  a RE-ENGAQEilEST. 
SahuT  moderate.  Accustomed  to  qitaiitilies,  working  drawing*  and 
epecific.ttloiLS.  Eleven  years'  experieuce. — F.  355.  CoruwaU-road,  W, 

A N ASSISTANT  REQUIRES  a SITUA- 

./ri_  TION.  Is  a good  draurhUmaa.  Can  assist  at  quantities,  .tc. 
iobd  references,- Address,  J,  1)  '24,  Cottage-grove.  BoutUie.a,  Hants. 

A N ASSISTANT  desires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

jOl  MENTId  London.  Well  up  in  Gotiiio  aud  Cl.a’sic,  ic. -work, 
iig  (irawiags,  details,  Ac,— P-  BYRNE,  29.  Royal  Avenuv,  King's-roid, 

A N ASSISTANT,  whu  is  a uoodDraughts- 

AA  man.  WANTS  a RE-ENOaURMENT.  Four  year*  in 

present  situalioiL  Town  preferred.— E.  M.  85.  Mildmay-voad,  ,Mlld- 
u»y  Park,  N. 

A N ASSISTANT  WANTS  an  ENGAGE- 

Ai- MENT.  Six  years' Ciperiences.  Good  references.  Or  services 
given  half  a day  daily,  at  a moderate  salary. — F.  A.  M.  44.  Abingdou- 
road,  KeiisiugtoQ.  W. 

A S MANAGING  ASSIST2VNT.— A 

AjL  Gentleman,  aged  30,  quick  draurhtsmau.  of  business  habits, 
and  eeneral  experieuce.  desire.*  .an  BSOAGEMBN’T.  — .Vddress, 
ARCHITECT.  Greebam  Library,  333,  Coldharbonr-laue,  Brlxton. 

A WELL-(^UALIFIED  SURVEYOR’S 

Ax  ASSISTANT  desires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT-  Fic.t-class 
relerrncea  Salary  moderate. — Address,  R.  V.  T.  SJ,  Larkhaii-iise, 
Cbyhaiu,  S.W. 

A COMPETENT  ASSISTANT,  of  many 

AX  t years'  rxperieuee,  and  capvlile  of  taking  the  ui  luagemeot  of 
au  office,  desires  a LONDON  ENGAGEMENT,  Salary  moderate.— 
A F.  22.  Wood-vale,  Forust-hill. 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  desires  a RE- 
AX. ENGAGE.MENT.  Taka  dimensions,  pre|iare  drawings,  assist 
at  quantltirs,  Ac  Good  lefetviice?-  Four  years'  experieuce. — Address, 

E.  TaYLUR,  30,  Btewer-sLreet,  Woolwich,  Keut. 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  WANTS  a KE- 

•J  ENGAGEJIE.NT.  Towu  or  country.  Can  assist  In  prepariug 

wiirking  aud  detail  diwwiuge.  Understauds  general  routine  ol  an 
office.  Aged  22.— C.  P.  4,  Uopc-terrace,  Waihamgreeu,  S.W. 

A S MANAGER  or  TRAVELLER  to  a 

AX.  Timber  Merchant  or  Saw  Mill  Proprietor,  or  any  position  of 
trust.  Aged  24. — -Address,  B,  X.  S.  Mossr*.  Deacon's,  Leadcnliall- 
street.  E.C. 

1\  JANAGER  or  GENERAL  ASSISTANT. 

AVX  An  ENGAGEMENT  WANTED,  ns  above,  by  a Gentleman  of 
exiierlence  and  education.- Further  parlicnUrs  on  application  to 
M.  A.  C.  1'21.  South-street,  Westmoreland-road,  Walivuith,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  ARCHITECTS,  AND 
SURVEYORS. 

PURVEYOR  or  MANAGER  WANTS  a 

RE  ENG.AQKMENT.  Is  a firaC-cloM  estiniator,  measurer, 
quautlty  taker,  and  valuer.  Thoroughly  pracllcai.  TM-eiitytLree 
years’ experience. —.Add ress.  No.  76,  Office  of  "TbeBuildor." 

SITUATION  in  a good  London  AROHI- 

O TECrS  OFFICE.  Salary  not  so  much  an  object  ns  experience 
to  be  gained.  Just  completed  articles  of  lour  yeara— Address,  119, 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 

A CLERK  of  WORKS,  with  an  enthusiasm 

AX.  for  Gothic  works.  lequireka  IIE-ENG.AQEMENT.— Addrei', 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  137,  Broad-street,  Birmingham. 

A CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL. 

AX  FOREMAN  WANTS  a BE-BNOAGEMENT.  Thoroughly 
practical  in  tiie  Trade. — .tddresa,  W.  F.  8,  Palm-street,  Oid  Ford,  K 

pLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL 

V_;  FOREMAN  WANTS  a RE  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  D.  A. 
No.  43.  Amterley-road,  Paddington,  W. 

pLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  EORE- 

VJ  MAN  (Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade),  WANTS  a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT. First-class  refenmees. — Adilress,  V,  B.  1,  RandeU- 
street.  Battersea,  S.W. 

PLERK  of  WORKS  WANTS  au  EN- 

GAGEMENT.  Has  just  completed  some  extensive  after.-.tion* 
to  a large  inauaiuii  in  the  West  of  England. — Address,  No.  fil.  Office 
of  "The Builder." 

J^LERK  of  WORKS,  just  completing  a large 

V_/  Job  in  the  City.  Practically  couverxint  with  all  branches  in 
the  building  trade.  Good  references.— Address,  C.  L.  Clerk  of  Woik*. 
No.  68.  Lombard-street.  City. 

J^LERK  in  a Builder’s  or  Decorator’s  Office. 

\_y  WANTED,  bya  Yoniig  JLin.  aged  23,  an  ESOAGEMENTa* 
above,  either  in  Loudon  or  the  Cuuutty. — F.  GLOVER,  Londou-road, 
Basiugstoke,  Hants. 

pLERK  of  WORKS  or  M2INAGER  on  an 

\_y'  But  »te  (Joiner by  trade).  Fourteen  years' experience  of  flrst-cliss 
work.  Can  preiiare  drawings,  take  out  quantities.  Thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  all  branches.  Active  bahiti  and  good  address. 
First-elass  testimonials.  No  objection  to  go  abroad.— 69,  Office  of 
" The  Builder." 

^LERK  ill  a Builder’s  Office  “WANTS  a 

V_y  SITU.tTION,  Well  understands  day-book*,  prime  cost,  and 
ledger  work,  aud  has  a knowledge  ol  drawing,  Town  or  country. — 
R.  112,  Ciimden-road,  N.W. 

OUILDER’S  CLERK  requires  a RE-EN- 

O GAGEMENT.  Aged  2'2.  Throe  yean’ experieuce.  Quick  and 
accurate  at  accoonls.  Finc-da**  referencee.  Town  or  country* 
Salary.  30s.— B.  07,  Church-road,  Islington,  N. 

CHIPPING  CLERK  or  MANAGER  to  a 

k.)  Timber  -MerchsnL— SITUATION  WANTED  as  above.  Severn! 
years' experience.  Uneicepllonable  rKfereuoea.  Seven  years  in  pre- 
sent situsUeu.— .Yddress.  47,  Uffice  of  " The  Builder." 

J7:\IPL0YMENT  WANTED,  by  a young 

.i_J  Man,  aged  24,  eon  ol  a Builder.  Carj-enWr  hy  trade.  C'.tu 
attend  to  books  if  ueceaaary. — Address,  W.  J.  3.  P.dc.tine-pUce,  C'adi- 
bridge-hcath,  Loudon. 

Evening  employment  wanted, 

bT  an  ARCUITECT  and  BURVEYOR'd  ASSIST-V^fX,  either 
uu  drawings,  c^nauiities,  or  aecouuU.— Address,  [31,  Ofbee  of  "The 
Riliiiler." 
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from  juatifyiag  such 


Ivor}/,  and  JJ'o7'h 
in  Ivory. 

H.  ilASKELL’S  Hand- 
book of  Ivories,  Ancient 
and  Mediooval,*  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  a 
and  index  of  the 
Hterufcnre  of  the  sub- 
ject, illaatrated  by  re- 
ference to  the  most 
striking  examples 
known  to  the  author, 
whether  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  South 
Kensington  Mnsoum, 
ji^j— 1 1 elsewhere.  With  re- 

W - character  of  the  book, 
''  the  writer  has,  per- 

haps,  allowed  himself 
to  be  too  much  seduced 
by  the  fascinating 
nature  of  his  special 
study.  The  woodcut 
at  page  36  is  very  far 
- , w - - a remark  as,  “ looking 

at  It,  can  we  hesitate  to  claim  for  the  earliest 
Christian  art,  after  Christianity  was  recog- 
nised by  Constantine,  a place  by  the  side ' 
of  the  beet  works  of  pagan  times?"  The 
remark,  of  course,  applies  not  to  the  woodcut 
itself,  but  to  its  subject,  the  leaf  of  a diptych  in 
the  British  Museum.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  Greek  art,  and  oven  with  Classio  work  of 
much  later  date  than  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  would  feel  disposed  to  read  no  further 
than  such  a sentence.  In  this,  however,  they 
would  be  wrong.  The  work  is  one  of  much  inte- 
rest, and  deserves  to  bo  road. 

As  to  that  ponion  of  the  lore  of  the  ivory, 
carver  which  relates  to  the  method  of  hia  toil, 
the  peculiar  excellences  and  defects  of  his 
material,  and  the  distinct  methods  of  handling 
which  Me  proper  to  the  different  purposes  to 
which^  ivory  sculpture  is  applicable,  the  Iland- 
book  18  silent.  Kor  is  this,  perhaps,  to  be  re- 
gretted ; for  we  find  (p.  3),  a statement  between 
turned  commas  as  to  African  and  Asiatic  ivory, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  incoi-recfc,  is  yet  very 
far  from  giving  an  adequate  view  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Maskell  says  that  African  ivory,  ” when 
recently  cut,  is  of  a mellow,  warm,  transparent 
tint,  with  scarcely  any  appearance  of  grain,  in 
which  state  it  is  called  transparent  or  green  ivory ; 
bat,  as  the  oil  dries  up  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
becomes  lighter  in  colour."  Three  or  four  very 
distinct  matters  are  here  confused.  All  ivory, 
so  far  as  our  eiperieuce  extends,  when  fresh  and 
young,  whether  coming  from  the  tusk  of  a youne 
animal,  or  from  the  finer  portions  of  an  older 
task,  18  more  or  less  gelatinonsin  its  appearance, 
and  yields  with  comparative  freedom  to  the  tool 
^s^e  exposure,  not  to  the  air,  but  to  heat, 

Museum  Fand-books  • Ivories 
Ancient  audMediffivsl.  Bj  Wmiam  Maskell.  Chapman^ 


whether  climatic  or  artificial,  that  dries,  liardens, 
and  whitens  this  fresh  ivory.  The  mere  convey, 
anoe  of  objects  carved  in  a cool  to  a warmer 
climate,  without  any  exposure  to  air  or  light,  is 
sufficient  to  cover  them  with  a coating  of  exuded 
gum,  insoluble,  or,  at  least,  not  readily  soluble, 
in  water,  bat  readily  soluble  in  spirit.  This  gam 
exudes  from  the  action  of  the  summer  heat  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  We  speak,  of  course, 
from  definite  experience.  Owing  to  the  great 
heat  of  India,  most  ivory  objects  arriving  in 
England  from  that  country  have  had  this  gum 
driven  out  by  the  heat,  and  thus,  while  diiTering 
much  in  grain,  are  generally  characterised  by  a 
hard  and  comparatively  brittle  texture.  Their 
whiteness  depends  chiefly  on  the  exposure  to 
light.  Without  exposure  to  both  light  and  heat, 
such  as  we  only  obtain  from  the  sun  in  this 
country  in  a few  weeks  of  the  summer,  ivory 
will  never  assume  its  proper  creamy  or  marble 
white  hue.  If  young  ivory,  however,  be  exposed 
to  a heat  proper  to  blanch  it,  without  proper 
precaution,  it  cracks.  It  is  very  rare  to  find 
ivory  carvings  without  black,  unseemly  lines. 
These  ore  either  formed  by  shakes  in  the  mate- 
rial, or  by  son. cracks.  Shakes  are  of  two  kinds  ; 
those  which  were  produced  daring  tho  lifetime 
of  the  elephant,  and  those  which  have  been  pro- 
^ cmced  since  the  tusk  was  severed  from  the 
skull  of  the  animal.  The  former  have  boon  pro- 
doced  either  by  fighting,  or  by  blows  against 
trees  or  stones  while  the  animal  was  living. 
They  render  the  part  of  the  tusk  where  they 
occur  valueless,  or  nearly  so,  as  they  are  liable 
to  part  asunder  when  the  ivory  is  sawn  into  por- 
tions. The  latter  kind  of  shakes  appear  frequently 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  use  of  the  hammer 
and  chisel.  Ivory  lends  itself  freely  to  this,  tho 
true  sculptural,  treatment.  But  tho  chisel, 
which  ought  to  be  shai-p  and  of  good  temper,’ 
rapidly  blunts  j and  a little  misdirected  energy 
will  then  inflict  misohievons  shakes  on  the 
ivory.  Afall,  ablow,  or, as  before  said,  ungnarded 
exposure  to  undue  heat,  even  by  being  loft  in  a 
window  looking  to  the  south  on  a midsummer 
day,  or  on  the  fender  of  a fire-place,  may  pro- 
dneo  the  same  result.  These  shakes  and  sun. 
marks  are  at  first  almost  invisible.  But  very 
shortly  a black  substance  forms  in  the  fissure, 
which,  we  apprehend,  is  of  fungoid  origin.  In 
this  case,  as  weU  as  in  that  of  inj  ury  to  the  living  ' 
tusk,  black  lines  form ; and  indelibly  seam  the 
pure  surface  of  the  ivory.  We  apprehend  that 
the  application  of  a siliciona  varnish  as  soon  as 
the  damage  occurs  may  arrest  the  progress  of 
tho  disfigurement. 

What  the  dealers  now  call  green  ivory  was 
almost  unknown,  to  the  best  of  our  experience, 
m this  country,  thirty  years  ago.  Certainly  the 
ivory-turners  andhandle-makersof  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  and  London,  had  no  such  special 
supply  of  this  peculiar  ivory  as  is  now  the  case. 

It  is,  we  understand,  of  African  origin.  It  is 
more  gelatinous  and  transparent  in  its  first 
appearance  than  any  other  fresh  ivory,  unless  it 
be  the  very  finest  specimens  of  the  white  tusks 
we  shall  presently  mention,  and  by  gradual 


exposure,  e.xtending  over  at  least  two  summers, 
to  properly  regulated  light  and  heat,  it  assumes 
a pure  milky  whiteness  which  is  more  beautiful 
thau  any  other  tint  to  be  found  in  the  material. 
We  nsG  the  word  milky  rather  than  creamy,  as 
the  first  appearance  of  the  tusk  when  cut  is  like 
that  of  milk  when  thrown  in  a jet  from  tho 
animal,  and  the  yellow  tint  of  rich  cream  is  nob 
attained  by  this  kind  of  ivory.  To  the  chisel  or 
burin  it  yields  with  a sharp  clear  cub,  which 
rather  resembles  that  of  fine  stone  than  of  any 
animal  substance.  It  is  susceptible  of  the  most 
exquisite  finish.  The  distinctive  mark  of 
this  ivory,  in  the  tusk,  is  a corrugated  surface, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  tooth  of  tho 
hippopotamus.  It  must  be  the  product  of  a 
special  race  of  elephants,  if  it  has  not  even  a 
claim  to  a specific  designation  ; and  we  shall  bo 
very  glad  if  any  African  travellers  or  hunters 
will  complete  the  sketch  thus  drawn  from  our 
own  experience.  Tho  price  of  this  ivory  is  high, 
reaching  as  much  at  times  as  203.  per  pound  for 
largo  and  well-shaped  pieces.  Wehave  not  bought 
it  in  the  task. 

There  is  another  kind  of  African  ivory  which 
has  been  sold  to  ns  as  Egyptian.  It  is,  when 
blanched,  of  a much  softer  texture  than  tho 
green  ivory,  and  has  a creamy  colour.  The 
tusks  are  perfectly  smooth,  aud  very  white, 
giving  the  idea  of  coming  from  a white  species 
of  elephant.  Its  behaviour  under  the  tool  to 
some  degree  resembles  that  of  clay;  as  with  a 
sharp  graver  it  can  be  cut  almost  as  olay  is 
modelled  by  the  tool.  But  the  special  peculiarity 
of  this  kind  of  ivory  is  its  liability  to  bruise.  If 
pub  in  a vice,  or  subjected  to  a blow  or  violent 
pressure  on  a small  spot,  it  behaves  almost  !iko 
the  homnn  akin.  A slight  discolouration  ensues, 
which  penetrates  into  the  ivory  in  proportion  to 
the  violence  of  the  pressure,  and  leaves  a poei. 
tive  bruise,  or  lesion  of  the  texture,  which  is 
irremovable  by  any  means  known  to  us.  Even 
a fall  on  a stone  floor  will  produce  a bruise  of 
this  kind.  This  ivory,  however,  is  less  liable  to 
crack  than  other  species,  although  small  cracks 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  tusks. 

In  all  kinds  of  ivory,  with  the  exception  of  the 
green,  or  corrugated  sort,  the  great  indication  of 
exoc-llence  is  the  whiteness  and  freedom  from 
cracks  of  the  outside  of  the  tusk.  No  coating  of 
true  deurine,  or  hard  matter,  occurs  in  any  tusk 
of  the  elephant.  But  the  corrugated  ivory  bas 
a sort  of  skiu  of  rougher  and  harder  texture  than 
the  interior;  and  in  all  tusks  a slight  disoolora. 
tion  and  hardening  occurs,  varying  from  the  si.x- 
teenth  of  an  inch  to  greater  depths.  In  the  tusks 
of  the  hippopotamus  the  exterior  is  much  harder 
than  in  the  tusk  of  the  elephant,  and  the  struo- 
ture  of  a true  tooth  is  more  closely  resembled. 
Hippopotamus  ivory  is  neither  so  hard  nor  so 
white,  when  blanched,  as  true  ivory.  Aud 
it  is  incomparably  more  subject  to  suffer 
from  Buncracks,  even  under  a comparatively 
feeble  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Some  of  the  white  tusks  have  an  extreme 
delicacy  of  tissue,  which,  although  the  artist  can 
'at  once  distinguish  it,  by  the  burin,  from  the 
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corrngated  ivory,  yislds  to  the  other  Beither  in 
cloaenesa  nor  in  ultimate  whiteness. 

On  the  subject  of  the  production  of  large 
plates  of  ivory  from  moderate-sized  tusks,  we 
are  unable  to  speak  with  absolute  certitude. 
But  we  have  some  reason  for  the  opinion  that 
the  continued  application  of  pressure  under 
boiling  water  may  nnroll  a hollow  section 
of  tusk,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  sawing  oat 
of  flab  plates.  Certainly  the  effect  of  heat  on 
the  texture  of  ivory  is  very  powerful  j that  of  dry 
heat  is,  sooner  or  later,  destructive;  and,  not 
only  so,  but  light  itself  appears  to  have  a direct 
chemical  action  on  ivory.  French  carvings  ex- 
posed under  glass’to  direct  sunlight,  even  with- 
out any  considerable 'heat,  gradually  lose  tbeir 
fibrous  texture,  and  have  a tendency  to  disinte- 
gration. A small  degree  of  pressure  will  then 
crush  the  material,  and  make  it  crnmble  like 
alabaster.  The  gradual  eliraination  of  the 
glutinous  matter  is  Jprobably  the  cause  of  this 
change  of  structure.  Lapse  of  time,  in  the  case 
of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  ivories,  appears  to 
have  had  a similiar'elleot.  But  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  lapse  of  time  in  a very 
hot  climate,  and  that  tbc  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  summer  temperature  may  by  degrees 
evaporate  all  traces  of  gluten  from  the  ivory. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  a fuller  study  of  the 
subject,  with  the  aid  of  a microscope,  would 
enable  us  to  distingnish  the  race  of  elephants 
from  which  any  ivory,  ancient  or  modern,  was 
obtained. 

Mr.  Maskell  very  properly  observes  that  what 
is  called  the  fossil  ivory  of  Russia  “has  not  under- 
gone the  change  usually  understood  in  connexion 
with  the  term  fossil.”  'These  tusks  are  those  of 
the  mammoth,  or  Eleplms  ‘primiQenim),  a fellow 
inhabitant  of  Europe  with  extinct  forms  of  the 
human  family.  The  absence  of  change  during 
so  long  a period  is  due,  wc  can  have  little  doubt, 
to  low  temperature  and  concealment  from  light. 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our 
readers  that  an  ondecayed  mammoth,  tusks  and 
all,  embedded  in  the  ice  of  the  Lena,  had  been  so 
preserved  by  congelation  that  the  flesh  was  eaten' 
by  wolves  when  the  creature  was  thawed  on 
exposure  to  the  air. 

A word  or  two  should  be  added  to  the  very 
interesting  historic  sketch  of  Mr.  Maskell,  as  to 
the  pnrposes  to  which  ivory  is  most  properly 
applicable  in  art,  and  the  special  mode  of  art 
treatment  proper  to  each  case. 

The  lowest,  and  one  of  the  earliest,  methods 
of  application  is  that  of  what  wo  usually  call 
veneer, — that  is  to  say,  of  a thin  plate  of  material 
applied  to  portions  of  a wooden  or  metal  fabrio. 
The  pure  colour,  and  smooth  and  glossy  surface, 
obtainable  from  ivory,  led  to  its  use  iu  this  way, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  precious  metals,  pre- 
oious  woods,  and  shell  of  the  tortoise  have  been 
applied  from  remote  antiquity.  In  our  own  day 
tbia  use  of  ivory  is  chiefly  adopted  for  the  covers 
of  books,  especially  prayer-books,  and  no  binding 
is  more  durably  btitliant.  A somewhat  similar 
application  is  found  in  the  palace  at  Copenhagen 
(if  we  recollect  aright),  at  the  present  day,  where 
the  pendente  of  a highly-ornamented  ceiling  are 
made  ofivory.  To  this  method  of  inlay  of  plaques, 
or  heightening  the  effect  of  wood-carving  by 
the  introduction  of  ivory,  reference  is  probably 
made  in  Psalm  xlv.,  as  well  as  by  the  Prophet 
Amos.  The  phrase,  ” Bethi  bashen,” — houses 
of  tooth,— used  by  the  latter  writer,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  far  better  rendered  " palaces  of  ivory,” 
that  is  to  say,  adorned  with  ivory,  than  “ward- 
robe,” or  “ vestry,”  according  to  Mr.  Maskell’s 
translation  of  the  equivalent  phrase  iu  the  former 
passage.  Again,  in  the  passage  in  Ezekiel,  where 
the  Authorised  Version  has  ‘‘  benches  of  ivory,” 
and  St.  Jerome  has  tratisfra,  the  Septuagint  has 
“temples”;  and  Gesenius  translates  the  word 
by  “ boards.”  Benches  or  beams  of  ivory  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  The  use  of  this  material 
for  inlay  seems  to  be  indicated  in  each  passage. 
The  throne  ofivory  of  Solomon  was  not  altogether 
unlike  the  curule  chairs  of  the  Roman  dignitaries, 
and  the  mixture  of  ivory  with  gold  in  this  throne 
recalls  the  chryselephantine  work  of  the  Greeks. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
application  of  ivory,  namely,  to  furniture. 
Thrones  or  chairs  are  among  the  earliest  exam- 
ples of  this  oee ; but  caskets,  no  doubt,  are  at 
least  of  equal  antiquity.  Ivory  caskets  arc  often 
boldly  carved  ; and  the  inlay  of  carvings,  in  high 
relief,  in  wood,  or  even  in  metal,  is  akin  to  this 
use  of  the  mateiual.  Under  this  head,  also,  we 
rank  the  diptyches  and  triptyches  ; for  a good 
account  of  which  we  refer  to  Mr.  MaskellV 
volume.  These  carved  slabs  were  the  lineal 
ancestors  of  the  bindings  of  our  actual  books. 


The  natural  form  of  writings  on  parchment  is 
that  of  a roll ; and  highly  ornamental  rollers  were 
common  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a valuable 
manuscript.  Fine  specimens  of  these  are  to  be 
seen  at  South  Kensiugton.  The  introduction  of 
paper,  however,  was  in  lieu  not  of  the  parchment 
roll,  bat  of  the  waxen  tablet.  In  China,  paper 
is  printed  only  on  one  side,  and  then,  though  not 
rolled,  is  folded  in  a long  strip.  For  maps  and 
sections  that  mode  is  excellent.  But  the  paged 
book  is  the  improvement  of  the  waxed  tablet  ; 
aud  thus  the  boards  of  the  book  so  clearly  keep 
the  form  of  the  leaves  of  the  Roman  diptych,  that 
ancient  classic  specimens,  of  pagan  character 
have  been  utilised  for  binding  missals.  The 
use  of  the  material  for  cups  and  vases,  which 
allow  of  great  splendour  and  beauty,  although 
they  are  not  so  durably  useful  as  silver,  also 
ranks  under  this  head.  The  style  of  handling 
in  these  instances  is  usually  bold,  heavy,  and  in 
deep  relief,— little,  if  at  all,  differing  from  work 
in  fine  wood. 

Of  the  third  kind  of  ivory  work  we  have  to 
speak  with  much  reserve  ; nob  only  from  the 
fact  of  its  entire  disappearance,  but  also  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  high  terms  in  which  the  chryselephantine 
work  of  the  Greeks  is  commemorated,  with  the 
most  generally  received  canons  as  to  scnlptural 
purity  and  excellence.  But  when  we  find  that 
Phidias  thus  wrought,  and  wrought  in  his  most 
famous  work,  we  moat  admit  that  criticism  may 
well  be  modest.  What  we  have  seen  in  modern 
times  of  the  combination  of  ivory  with  other 
materials,  or  of  the  similar  combination  of  white 
and  black  marble,  or  of  alabaster,  or  coloured 
marble,  with  bronze,  does  not  recommend  itself 
to  a taste  of  any  severity.  It  is  possible,  how. 
ever,  that  the  cause  of  this  may  lie  rather  in  the 
manner  of  the  artist  than  in  the  exigencies  of  the 
material.  The  modern  French  works  of  this  class 
may  not  unjustly  be  called  meretricious.  But, 
unfortunately,  many  French  sculptors  of  the 
day  contrive  to  deserve  that  adjective  even  when 
they  work  in  tena  cotta.  Still  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  all  such  admixtures  are  rather 
sumptuous,  splendid,  and  costly,  than  artistic  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  Xor  is  it  impos- 
Bible  that  the  exceeding  splendour  of  the  colossal 
statue,  formed  from  the  most  costly,  as  well  as 
the  purest,  materials,  was  one  main  cause  of  the 
powerful  impression  produced  by  the  great  figure 
of  Pallas.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  abstracted, 
motionless,  passionless,  countenance  which 
Phidias  gave  to  the  immortals,— and,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  to  his  heroes,— was  reproduced  in 
the  great  chryselephantine  goddess.  A^  colossal 
statue,  priceless  in  its  materials,  imposing  from 
its  position  and  illumination,  sanctified  by  a halo 
of  religious  awe,  and  solemn  in  the  passionless 
majesty  of  the  great  Greek  style,  may  well  have 
been  a masterpiece  of  one  of  the  first  artists  of 
all  time. 

From  religions  art  of  this  nature  the  transi- 
tion is  easy  to  those  smaller  objects,  statuettes 
of  sacred  or  of  domestic  character,  to  which  the 
beautiful  material  furnished  by  the  elephant  so 
readily  lends  itself. 

With  regard  to  ivory  atatnettes,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  neither  Mr.  Maskell’s  book  nor,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  the  Museum  at  South  Ken- 
sington, is  enriched  by  any  aoconnt  or  specimens 
of  tho  exquisite  figures  which  were  produced 
some  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Cheverton.^  They 

were  mechanical  reductions  from  famous  originals, 
and  were  produced  by  a drill.  The  surface  thus 
formed  was  entirely  free  from  the  facets  which 
are  the  great  defect  of  inferior  work  in  ivory, 
and  no  less  free  from  the  vulgar  polish  which 
it  is  60  easy  to  obtain  by  the  nse  of  whiting  and 
water.  It  closely  resembled  the  texture  of  the 
humau  skin,  and  was  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  the  material. 

Sculpture  in  the  round,  however,  is  not  the 
true  treatment  of  ivory.  Ttie  statuette  must 
be  so  small,  that  only  the  most  masterly  band 
can  redeem  it  from  the  character  of  a toy.  The 
same  amount  of  artistic  toil  applied  to  silver  or 
to  bronze  will  produce  work  that  is  at  once  more 
effective,  and  more  durable.  The  trne  function 
of  ivory  is  to  yield  material  for  cameo,  or  work 
in  relief.  For  this,  within  its  natural  limits  as 
to  size,  it  is  unapproachable.  Relief  carving  in 
ivory  allows  to  the  artist  a wider  range  in  style 
and  mode  of  handling  than  any  other  material 
whatever.  It  allows  of  the  breadth  of  touch 
proper  to  the  wood-carver ; and  of  the  micro, 
scopio  delicacy  of  the  gem-sculptor.  There  is, 
indeed,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  a,  great 
difference  in  the  texture  or  grain  of  different 
kinds  of  ivory;  a difference  quite  corresponding 


to  the  different  degrees  of  delicacy  of  workman- 
ship of  which  we  speak.  Coarse-grained  ivory 
is  not  inappropriate  to  such  bold  plaques  as  are 
filled  by  the  amorini  of  II  Fiorentino;  works 
well  known  to  the  freqnentera  of  South  Kensing- 
ton. On  the  other  band,  a fine  young  piece  of 
green  ivory  admits  of  the  execution  of  a cameo 
of  delicacy  and  boldness  equal  to  anything  that 
can  be  wrought  in  onyx,  carnelian,  or  any  other 
hard  and  precious  stone.  The  perishability  of 
the  material  is  the  only  drawback  to  its  value. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  worked  with 
far  greater  rapidity  than  any  pietra  dura. 

The  chief  interest  in  Mr.  Maskell’s  book  lies  in 
the  mode  in  which  it  illustrates  the  relation  of 
this  special  and  rare  branch  of  art  work,  not 
only  to  all  other  branches,  but  to  history,  to 
religions  opinion,  and  to  ethnology.  Periods  that 
are  otherwise  very  blank  as  to  their  relics,  are 
illustrated  by  ancient  carvings.  The  dawn  of 
hnman  art  is  pushed  back,  by  the  carving  figured 
on  p.  11,  to  a period  more  remote  than  our  ances- 
tors coold  have  dreamed  of.  Making  all  sneh 
reserve  as  is  unfortunately  now  too  necessary  as 

to  authenticity, the  sketch  of  a mammoth, engraved 

on  a piece  of  the  ivory  furnished  by  that  extinct 
proboscidean,  denotes  a high  order  of  artistic 
feeling  amongst  tribes  of  an  antiquity  so  remote 
that  they  might  almost  have  been  the  inhabitants 
of  another  planet,  so  far  as  regarded  the  proba- 
bility  of  our  discovering  any  relics  of  tbeir  work. 
A»ain,  the  spirit  and  force  of  the  outline  of  a 
ru'niinant,  on  p.  9,  is  something  very  unlike 
the  work  of  a savage.  It  is  impossible  to  examine 
these  products  of  recent  excavations  in  eaves  m 
tho  Dordogne  without  a feeling  of  awe.  They 
repeat,  in  still  more  impressive  tones,  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  discoveries  ofDr.  Schlieman  in  the 
Troad.  They  show  that  race  has  succeeded  race, 
not  in  order  of  development,  or  according  to  any 
process  of  natural  selection,  bnt  according  to 
some  more  subtle  and  far-reaching  law.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  in  some  cases  the  civilised,  who  has 
conquered  the  savage,  man.  But  in  other  instances 
the  sequence  has  been  reversed.  Wilder  and 
ruder  tribes  have  stamped  out  thelight  of  nobler 
races,  as  the  Tartar  hordes  have  done  within  the 
limits  of  modern  history.  There  is  ample  room 
for  a work  of  the  utmost  interest,  which  should 
be  limited  to  the  illustration  of  the  ethnological, 
artistical,  and  religions  history  of  man  by  the 
relics  of  the  work  of  the  oarverjn  ivory.  At  the 
same  time,  visitors  to  South  Kensington  shonld 
provide  themselves  with  Mr.  Maskell’s  Hand- 
book. 


PORTRAITS  AT  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

The  seventh  winter  loan  exhibition  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  strong  in  por. 
traits,  which,  those  of  the  British  school 
especially,  form  even  numerically  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  works  exhibited,  and  on  the 
whole  constitute  the  chief  interest  of  this  year  s 
collection,  which,  in  comparison  with  some  of 
its  predecessors,  is  somewhat  deficient  in  the 
highest  class  of  pictures  of  a more  imaginative 
and  ideal  type.  The  portraits,  too,  have  been 
well  selected  and  arranged  so  as  to  give  a certain 
degree  of  speciality  to  tbe  exhibition,  aud  the 
double  interest  of  portraiture,  iu  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  artist  and  to  the  character  and  per- 
sonality  of  the  sitter,  has  full  illustration  in  this 
exhibition. 

The  twogreat  English  portrait-painters  ot  the 
past,  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  are  of  course 
largely  represented  ; but  in  one  respect  they  do 
not  stand  so  entirely  uniivalled  among  their 
compeers  as  formerly.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  one  effect  of  this  admirable  and  delightful 

institution  oftheannoal  loan  exhibition  has  been  to 

raise  very  much,  in  modern  estimation,  the  name 
of  a third  English  portrait-painter,  who,  doring 
his  life  and  for  long  after  his  death,  did  not  receive 
the  hononr  that  was  justly  bis  due;  and  now 
instead  of  speaking  of  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough only,  we  are  tempted  to  make  a 
trio  of  it,  aud  speak  of  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, and  Romney.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Romney  had  either  the  same  power  or  the 
same  versatility  as  his  two  great  contemporaries, 
audit  must  be  admitted  that  Reynolds  is  not, 
taking  the  average  of  his  works  exhibited,  quite 
seen  at  his  best  in  this  year’s  exhibition;  bnt 
there  is  enough  iu  the  six  works  by  Romney 
which  find  place  here  to  confirm  the  opinion 
which  tho  last  exhibition  suggested,  that  as 
a portrait-painter  and  wibhiu  perhaps  certain 
limits,  he  may  claim  a place  considerably  nearer 
to  Reynolds  than  has  been  commonly  assigned 
to  him. 
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Komnej  heada  the  catalogae  with  his  half, 
laagih  of  “ Elizabeth,  Duchess  Countesa  of 
Sutherlaud  ” (1),  a side.face  portrait  of  a young 
Udy  pf  a delicate  and  reBned  type  of  beauty, 
and  illustrating  in  a high  degree  that  union  of 
dignity  with  aweetnoBS  which  is  so  conspicuous 
in  the  feminine  portraits  by  the  great  painters  of 
that  period.  How  is  it,  one  is  tempted  to  ask, 
that  we  80  rarely  see  anything  approaching  to 
thiB  type  in  the  modern  portraits  which  are  sent 
to  the  Academy  Exhibition  ? Portraits  of 
pretty  girls,”  as  the  phrase  is,  are  not  nnfre- 
qoent,  bub  what  has  become  of  the  sort  of 
leminine  portrait  which  the  trio  among  whom 
we  have  classed  Eoraney  used  to  turn  out  ? Is  it 
that  our  modern  painters,  unquestionable  as  is  the 
genius  which  some  of  them  possess,  are  less  able  to 
appreciate  and  express  the  ” ladyism  ” of  a lady  ? 
or  is  it  that  a different  class  of  persons  get  their 
portraits  painted  P or,  finally,  must  we  think  that 
the  lady  of  Eeynolds  and  Romney  no  longer 
exists,— that  the  wider  range  of  modern 
oduoatiou  and  the  influence  of  the  show 
and  bustle  of  modern  life  ha70  deteriorated 
this  crowning  growth  of  cirilised  society  ? If 
we  have  paid  a heavy  price  for  “ culture.” 
Whichever  bo  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  rarely  if  ever  see  a modern  portrait  of 
a lady  recalling  tliat  peculiar  grace  and  dignity 
which  ^ are  of  every-day  recurrence  ia°  the 
portraits  by  Eeynolds  and  his  two  compeers. 
J..eaviDg  that,  however,  as  a passing  reflection,  we 
remark  that  Romney's  real  triumph  in  this  col- 
lootion  rests  on  his  family  group  of  the  children 
of  the  “Second  Earl  Gower”  (70),  lent  by 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  ; where  one  dano-hter  a 
pown.up  young  lady,  in  flowing  white  robes, 
beats  a tambourine,  while  the  four  others,  all 
children,  dance  round  in  a ring.  Never  was  a 
happier  effort  in  child-poitraiture  than  this 
joyous  group,  more  especially  the  elder  of  the 
foor  looking  up  at  her  sister,  and  the  sunshiny 
^eof  the  little  boy  in  the  full  glee  of  thedanoe. 

I he  face  of  the  player  is  painted  with  great 
faniah  and  delicacy,  and  her  attitude  is  charm- 
mg,  but  perhaps  a little  too  quiescent  for 
picture  is  an  evident 
bid  against  Reynolds,  being  quite  according 
to  his  ideal ; there  is  a difference,  distinct  enou^-h 
though  nob  easy  to  define,  between  the  excellence 
of  Romney  and  that  of  the  " P.  R.  A.”  ; perhaps 
to  be  distinguished  mainly  in  a comparative 
want  of  fulness  and  richness  of  texture  in 
Romney’s  manipulation,  and  of  that  peculiar  ease 
and  abandon  wbich  seems  a kind  of  inspiration 
in  Reynolds’s  portraits  of  .this  class.  Romney’s 
portrait  of  “ Laly  Hamilton  ” as  a peasant  at  her 
apiDuiDg-wheel  (2-16)  hangs  next  to  Boucher’s 
Madame  do  Pompadour  an  instance  of  the 
effective  groupings  which  have  been  made  in 
hanging  a good  many  of  the  portraits.  These 
two  are  almost  startling  in  artistic  and  social 
contrast  of  character  : tho  French  lady,  with  her 
small  pretty  head  and  characterless  face,  re- 
clining in  elegant  indolence  on  a sofa,  in  a 
befiowered  and  beribboned  dress,  and  amid  all 
those  showy  knick-knacks  which  Boucher  and 
his  school  delighted  to  paint;  the  other  figure  in  ' 
plain  white  oress,  without  an  ornament  on  or 
around  her,  painted  in  a broad,  comparatively 
sketchy  style,  and  just  turning  up  her  face  as  if 
m act  to  speak— and  such  a face!  It  is  not 
often  that  the  painter  has  suoh  a mode!  as  that 
before  him,^  so  far,  at  loSSt,  as  outward  beauty 
and  perfection  are  concerned. 

Of  the  numerous  Reynolds’s,  some  are  finer  in 
execution,  but  none  superior  in  interest  to,  the 
portrait  of  Miss  Morris  as  “Hope  nnrsing 
Love  (18),  which  does  not  need  her  melancholy 
and  half-roraantic  story  to  win  the  attention  of 
the  spectator.  Reynolds  seldom  painted  a more 
charming  figure  than  this  young  girl,  with  the 
fall  contour  of  face  and  rich  masses  of  hair  above 
it;  she  is  of  a peculiar  and  very  fine  type  of 
beauty;  her  green  and  crimson  drapery  makes 
a full  noh  harmony  with  the  dark  foliage  behind. 
The  same  room  coptains  “Mrs.Nisbettas Circe” 
(34),  with  a cat  and  a leopard,  the  latter  of  donbt- 
ful  construction.  The  execution  of  this  picture  is 
superb,  but  the  figure  is  a little  stiff  and  formal, 
and  the  face  certainly  not  interesting.  Some 
interest  attaches  to  Angelica  KaufFmann’e  por- 
trait  of  Reynolds  himself  (45),  which  has  a more 
bold  and  broad  character  and  manner  than  is 
generally  attributed  either  to  the  style  of  the 
fairartist  or  tothe  personality  of  herdistincruished 
sitter.  Among  other  portraits  in  the  &cst  room, 
the  “ Sir  Francis  Bassett”  (S)  is  a model  Gains- 
borough : n youngish  man  in  blue  coat  (half, 
length),  whose  figure  and  attitude  show  in  per- 
fection  that  ease  and  grace  of  pose  which  Gains- 


borough, in  his  portraits  of  men,  carried  further 
than  any  other  painter,  without  sacrificing  dig. 
nity.  The  distinguishing  character  of  Gains- 
borough's  portraits  of  men,  a?  compared  with 
Reynolds’s, _ is  perhaps  in  this  apparently  easy 
and  unstudied  attitude,  as  if  the  movement  of 
the  sitter  were  arrested  and  caught  at  one  single 
moment.  A portrait  of  the  same  sitter,  by  Jack- 
son,  finds  place  in  this  roo  m on  the  opposite  wall,  one 
instance  out  of  several  in  which  various  portraits 
of  tho  same  person  have  been  secured,  and  afford 
interesting  opportunities  of  comparison.  Jack- 
son’s  likeness  looks  older  than  the  other,  and  is 
stiffer  in  manner,  but  is  a very  capital  and 
manly-looking  portrait.  Reynolds’s  " John  Pater, 
son,  Chairman  of  the  Blackfriars  Bridge  Com. 
mittee,  1776,”  is  in  this  room, — a specimen  of  the 
artist’s  best  style. 

Gallery  I[.  is  remarkable,  besides  the  Romney 
group  before  mentioned,  for  no  fewer  than  fonr 
David  Garricks,  by  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Dance,  and  Hogarth  respectively.  The  first 
shows  him  in  the  character  of  Kitely,  and  seems 
to  be  intended  as  a metamorphosis  of  David’s 
natural  expression.  Gainsborongb’s  full  length, 
in  which  the  actor  leans  against  a pedestal,  on 
which  stands  Shakspeare’s  bust  (in  commemora- 
tion of  the  celebrated  piece  of  “ high  jinks  ” at 
Stratford),  might  be,  in  Mrs.  Garrick’s  eyes, 
“the  beat  portrait  ever  painted  of  her  Davie”  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  natural  and  pleasant  a one  as  that 
by  Reynolds  (not  in  this  exhibition),  where  the 
actor  sits  with  the  points  of  his  fingers  pressed 
together,  and  his  countenance  truly  answerini? 
to  Goldsmith’s  line, — 

“Aa  abridgment  of  all  that  is  pleasant  in  man.” 

Hogarth’s  well-known  portrait,  where  Mrs- 
Garrick  leans  over  her  husband’s  shoulder  to 
pull  the  pen  out  of  his  hand,  shows  the  painter’s 
proclivities  in  an  amusing  manner  in  the  slight 
of  the  points  of  the  countenance  aa 
compared  with  the  other  portraits.  I'here  is  a 
very  after-dinner  look  about  David  in  this  picture, 
as  he  sits  “inditing  a good  matter”  for  his 
prologue;  but  the  whole  thing  is  a brilliant  per- 
formance. 

^^hat  a contrast  to  step  through  the  doorway 
into  Gallery  HI,,  and  stand  before  certain 
Vandycks.  The  very  force  of  aristocratic  stiff'- 
ness  is  in  the  fignre  and  attitude  of  “Prince 
Maurice”  (104).  Granting  Vatidyck’s  splendid 
pofverinhis  familiar  stamp  of  portrait,  where, 
in  the  case  of  the  ladies,  the  picture  often  seems 
to  consist  of  a richly -painted  satin  dress,  with  an 
insipid  face  at  the  top  of  it  (see  the  “Countess 
of  Monmouth,”  for  instance, — 110),  we  may 
safely  stand  on  our  Eeynolds  and  Gainsborough 
as  greater  than  he  in  real  spontaneity  and  fresh- 
ness of  genius.  Contrast  the  gracefnl  and 
natural  attitude  in  Reynolds’s  “Mrs.  Bouverie” 
(108),  for  instance,  and  the  delicate  tones  of  her 
drapery,  and  the  eff’ective  and  yet  unforced 
composition  of  tho  whole,  with  these  stiff 
satined  and  brocaded  pdlara  of  aristocracy. 
Vandyck,  of  course,  bad  to  paiut  what  came 
before  him,  but  hia  portaits,  supereminent  as 
they  are  in  sime  qualities,  certainly  do  not 
attract  us  like  those  of  the  English  artist ; there 
is  too  little  humanity  in  them.  Velasquez 
is  most  characteristically  represented  in  the 
equestrian  portrait  of  the  statesman  Olivarez 
(116),  seated  almost  on  the  shoulders  of  his  horse 
in  the  way  which  the  Spanish  horsemanship  of 
tho  period  seems  tohave  approved,  and  with  the 
complete  nnity  of  action  between  horse  and  man 
which  V elasquez  realises  in  his  equestrian  fignres, 
who  always  sit  their  horses  in  a sort  of  coo), 
collected,  easy-chair  manner,  as  if  to  be  on  a 
rearing  horao  were  their  normal  position.  If 
physiognomy  is  any  guide  to  character,  we  may 
say  that  a greater  rascal  than  “ Don  Caspar  do 
Guzman,  Count  Olivarez”  never  drew  bridle. 
“The  Head  of  a Spanish  Gentleman”  (121),  by 
the  same  artist,  is  a capital  specimen  of  strong, 
bold,  direct  painting,  without  a suspicion 
of  humbug  in  it;  and  there  is  a great 
deal  of  interest  in  his  melancholy.lookingportrait 
of  a lady  (117),  who  seems  as  if  she  had  a history 
of  some  kind.  Over  this  is  one  of  the  two 
Giorgione  portraits  (118),  a most  interesting 
head,  a thin,  nervous,  eager  countenance,  with  a 
long  straight  nose  and  very  refined  mouth ; a 
picture  as  intensely  Italian  as  the  “ gentleman  ” 
of  Velasquez  is  intensely  Spanish.  The  other 
Giorgione  portrait  (128)  is  a half-length  of  a 
figure,  of  delicate  features  and  hands,  in  a dark 
velvet  dress;  it  ia  noticeable  that  both  the  cut 
of  the  dress  and  the  attitude  of  the  figure  are 
remarkably  similar  (but  reversed)  to  those  in  a 
portrait  of  Borgia  by  Raffaelle,  we  forget  where 


at  this  moment.  Titian’s  “Ariosto,”  in  which 
the  great  artist  remarkably  combines  romance 
with  realism  of  expression,  and  Reynolds’s  Lord 
tbnrlow,  are  among  other  portraits  in  this  room, 
characteristic  respectively  of  Italy  and  England 
alike  in  their  artistic  qualities  and  in  the 
personality  of  the  subjects.  We  cannot  omit 
reterence  to  the  remarkably  individual  portrait  of 

Contessina  Mattei  ” by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (135)  • 
a remarkable  face,  painted  with  great  care  and 
finish,  though  a little  too  “smoothed  down”  iu 
execution. 

This  latter  description  might  perhaps  be  held 

“■P.P  y'  portrait  called  a “ Leonardo  da 

ViDoi  (185),  in  Gallery  IV. : a head  and  bust 
of  a lady  of  not  very  interesting  countenance, 
who  with  the  right  hand  lifts  the  lid  of  a small 
vase  she  carries  in  the  left.  It  no  doubt  is  in 
the  style  of  Leonardo ; but  is  it  proved  to  be  his  • 
or,  if  so,  is  it  untouched  ? We  should  incline  to 
feel  doubtful  on  either  point,  in  the  absence  of 
conclusive  evidence.  The  work  is  effectively 
contrasted  wtth  the  portrait  of  Doua  Maria 
Padilla,  by  El  Mudo  (176),  a dark,  gipsy-looking 
face,  cloaked  np  to  the  chin, — a very  charac- 
teristic work.  We  may  just  mention  the  pre- 
sence,  in  Gallery  V.,  of  Phillips’s  portrait  of 
Byron,  so  well  known  from  engravings,  and  in 
Gallery  X.  Vandyck’s  much-less  known  and  very 
remarkable  portrait  of  “ Robert  Boyle,  first  Earl 
of  Burlington.”  In  glancing  at  the  Reynoldses  in 
the  first  room,  we  omitted  one  too  characteristic 
to  be  passed  over,— Mrs.  Abington,  as  "Miss 
Prue,”  the  hoyden  in  Congreve’s  surpassingly 
brilliant  though  licentions  comedy,  “Love  for 
Love  ” ; she  ia  the  very  ideal  of  the  character,  as 
she  sits  leaning  over  the  back  of  her  chair,  and 
sulkily  biting  her  thnmb.  The  tone  of  the  paint- 
ing  is  peculiar  and  not  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
though  the  hnmour  of  it  is  admirable. 

_ Of  the  works  other  than  portraits,  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  mostly  too  well  known  to  require 
comment.  Some  of  the  more  out-of-the-way 
speoimens  we  may  take  opportunity  briefly  to 
“ specify,  when  time  and  place  shall  serve.” 


THE  ERITH  STRIKE. 

We  look  with  fear  and  trembling  for  the  next 
sUp  that  will  be  taken  by  the  Iron  Trades 
Employers’  Association  in  respect  of  the  strike 
against  Messrs.  Easton  & Anderson,  the 
engineers,  of  Erith,  brought  about  by  the  orders 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and 
the  Engine  Makers’  Society.  The  strike  is  in 
opposition  to  the  assorted  extension  of  the 
principle  of  piece-work,  and  although  only  200 
men  have  gone  out  (some  600  others  remaining 
at  the  same  establishment),  the  masters  view  the 
step  as  the  commencement  of  an  organised 
assault  under  which,  if  they  stand  quietly  by 
while  each  of  their  fellows  is  attacked  in  detail, 
they  must  fall.  The  Employers’  Association 
have  accordingly  fixed  to  meet  on,  this,  Friday, 
the  14th  iuet.,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  a 
general  lock-out  of  the  workmen  in  their  employ 
as  against  the  interference  of  the  Unions.  The 
men  on  strike  have  no  complaint,  as  we  under- 
stand,  against  the  prices  offered  or  the  treat- 
ment they  receive  from  their  employers;  they 
were  ordered  to  go  onb,  and  they  obeyed. 

Our  opinion  on  the  subject  of  piece-work, — 

the  right  of  either  master  or  man  so  to  work, 

has  been  too  often  expressed  to  need  repetition. 
Piece-work  and  sub-contracting  are  the  only 
doors  through  which  the  workman  oan  hope  to 
pass  to  the  class  above  him.  The  number  of 
those  who  have  passed  through  these  doors  is 
considerable.  In  some  trades  the  men  would 
strike  if  piece-work  were  nob  given  by  the 
masters  ; in  others,  as  we  see,  a determined  war 
is  waged  against  it  by  order  of  the  Unions.  The 
question,  however,  just  now,  is  not  the  desir- 
ability or  otherwise  of  permitting  piece-work. 
The  question  is,  shall  not  employers  be  per. 
mitted  to  offer  work  in  such  shape  as  seems  to 
them  best  ? shall  not  men  be  allowed  to  use  their 
own  discretion  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will 
accept  the  work  so  offered  ? The  masters  have 
the  outside  world  with  them  on  this  occasion.  If 
they  should  determine  on  a lock-out  they  would  be 
generally  excused;  few,  however,  who  might  have 
said  “ quite  right.”  reflecting  on  the  amount  of 
suffering  and  misery  which  such  a step  would 
involve,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  sums 
which  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
have  at  their  disposal.  IVe  earnestly  trust  that 
matters  may  take  suoh  a turn  as  will  avert  the 
terrible  misfortune  which  at  present  looms  large 
in  the  distance. 
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Ancn.EOLOG.Y  OF  ROME. 

Toe  moat  recent  instalment  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
iadefdti;^ib'y  pursued  illostration  of  the  arohreo- 
log_/  of  Rome,*  forming  the  fourth  “ Part”  of 
hia  publications  on  the  subject  up  to  the  present 
time,  is,  to  far  as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  volume, 
a supplement  to  the  three  first  parts  (which 
toge'hor  form  Vol.  I.),  giving  fuller  information 
and  illastration  as  to  various  remains  lees  folly 
illustrated  in  the  previous  portions  of  the  work, 
or  which  have  been  further  investigated  since 
thoas  earlier  portions  were  published.  The 
“ Part  IV.,”  describing  tho  Egyptian  obelisks,  is 
therefore  in  fact  but  a very  small  proportion  of 
the  volume  to  which  it  gives  the  title.  It  con- 
tains  a concise  account  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks 
in  Romo,  drawn  np  entirely  from  the  inscriptions 
on  these  interesting  monuments,  which  aro  thus 
male  to  tell  their  own  story  to  the  northern 
barbarians.  The  inscriptions  are  of  three  classes, 
each  conveying  its  own  species  of  record. 

‘ Those  of  tho  Popes  record  when  each  was 
placed  in  its  present  situation.  Those  of  the 
lilinpsrors  state  on  what  occasion  each  was 
brought  to  Rome.  The  hieroglyphios  give  the 
original  history  of  each  in  Egypt.  One  of  them 
only  was  made  for  the  Romans,  or  is  of  their 
time;  the  others  are  much  older,  and  belong  to 
the  history  of  Egypt.”  Tho  hieroglyphics  have 
been  translated  for  the  author  by  an  eminent 
Euypt.iHii  scholar,  residing  for  a time  in  Rome, 
who  declines  to  have  his  name  published ; but 
the  reader  has  the  guarantee  of  the  authority  of 
Or.  Biroh  and  Mr.  Bonoini  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  translations. 

Uf  tho  nine  obelisks  described  in  this  chapter, 
illuBtmtions  by  photo-engraving  are  given  of 
four;  those  iu  tho  Piazza  del  Laterauo,  in  Monte 
Citoi'io,  in  tho  Piazza  della  Minerva,  and  in  the 
Piazza  Xavoaa.  Of  these  and  the  other  five  a 
full  account  is  given  in  the  chapter  which  forms 
tho  bn'k  nfthe  text;  hut  we  cannot  help  saying 
that  Mr.  Parker’s  method  (if  it  can  be  so  called) 
both  in  this  part  of  the  volarae  and  in  the  more 
extensive  supplement,  is  deplorably  confused 
and  devoid  ot  method.  Tho  information  about 
tho  dates  and  original  founders  of  the  nine 
obelisks  is  given  twice  over,  and  iu  tho  case  of 
the  four  which  are  illustrated,  four  times  over  : 
first  in  the  table  of  contents,  then  in  the  sue- 
coeding  chapter,  then  in  a schedule  at  the  close 
of  the  chapter,  and  once  more  iu  the  descriptive 
note  appended  to  each  engraving.  This  repeti- 
tion is  not  only  useless  in  itself,  but  embarrassing 
to  the  reader,  who  as  he  turns  the  page,  is  con- 
tinually  discovering  that  he  has  “ beard  this 
learning  before.”  On  tho  other  hand,  informa- 
tion that  ought  to  bo  given  is  omitted.  The 
architectural  reader  of  course  can  leadilydis- 
tiognish  between  the  original  poi’tion  of  tho 
Eg5'ptian  obelisk  and  tho  Roman  terminal  added 
to  it,  or  (as  in  tho  case  of  the  Lateran  obelisk) 
the  Roman  aurbase  and  plinth  upon  which  it 
stands ; and  in  the  case  of  three  of  the  obelisks 
the  addition  of  the  cross  on  the  top  is  sufficient 
to  show  any  reader  that  the  monument  is  not  in 
its  original  form.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Monte 
Citorio  obelisk,  for  instance,  where  there  is  no 
cross,  there  is  not  a hint  for  the  uninstructed 
reader,  taking  up  the  sobject  for  the  first 
time,  as  to  what  is  original  and  what 
is  not.  The  ridionlons  elephant  base  npou 
which  the  obelisk  of  Pharaoh-Hophra  was  placed 
by  Bernini  in  the  Piazza  della  Minerva  (which 
gained  Bernini  the  nickname  of  “the  elephant”), 
is  too  prominent  a peculiarity  to  be  passed  over ; 
but  otherwise  the  reader  is  lefc  to  find  out  what 
be  can  for  himself  as  to  the  architectural  sub- 
structure  of  the  obelisks.  The  concise  statement 
of  the  history  of  these  remarkable  monuments  is 
well  put  into  a short  space,  and  the  au-thor  draws 
attention  by  a pointed  sentence  occasionally  to 
the  remarkable  nature  of  the  historic  vicissitudes 
which  some  of  them  have  passed  through.  Of 
the  Lateran  obelisk  he  observes  that  “ it  was 
originally  set  up  in  Egypt  by  Thothmea  III.,  the 
great  oppressor  of  the  Hebrews,  B C.  1655.  It 
was  brought  to  Rome  by  Constantine,  about 
A.D.  311,  and  it  now  stands  as  a trophy  before 
the  earliest,  and  in  some  respects  the  chief, 
basilica  or  cathedral  church  in  Christendom.”  A 
short  but  certainly  suggestive  record.  What  will 
be  the  nest  destination  of  this  ancient  monolith, 
which  has  looked  upon  snoh  changes  in  homan 
life  and  thought,  and  in  arohiteefcnral  style  and 
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development  too?  Perhaps  "’twere  to  con- 
aider  too  curionsiy,  to  consider  so.”  Mr.  Parker 
is  fully  alive  to  the  significance  of  some  of  the 
inscriptions  of  the  obelisks  in  regard  to  religioup 
history,  and  repeats,  at  each  mention  of  the 
obelisk  of  Domitian  (PiazzaNavona),  the  deunn- 
ciatory  epithet  of  “blasphemous”  iu  regard  to 
the  titles  of  deincation  of  tho  emperor  inscribed 
thereon.  After  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries 
we  should  have  thought  such  follies  might 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  any  more  hard 
words. 

In  regard  to  the  supplement,  which,  as  we 
observed,  forms  the  bulk  of  tho  present  volume, 
wo  may  state  its  object  in  the  author’s  own 
words, — “ To  explain  more  fully  and  clearly  some 
points  where  this  seems  to  be  required,  especially 
by  means  of  plans  and  diagrams,  because  they 
are  new  to  most  people,  being  the  results 
obtained  by  the  great  excavations  and  explora- 
tions that  have  been  going  on  in  Rome  during 
the  last  few  years,  more  especially  the  last  two 
years.  Tho  great  excavations  made  for  the 
drains  of  the  new  city  have  brought  to  light 
many  things  quite  unknown  previously.”  Mr. 
Parker  describes  his  own  position  in  regard  to 
these  records  and  illustrations,  carried  out  only 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  many  friends,  as  that 
of  “ general  editor,”  a post  for  which  he  was 
qualified  “ by  long  experience  in  the  architec- 
tural branch  of  the  snbject,  and  the  habit  cf 
closely  observing  tho  construction  and  details  of 
a building  as  a gnide  to  the  date  of  it.”  Without 
questioning  Mr.  Parker’s  capability,  in  this 
respect,  to  edit  the  labonra  of  his  mends,  we 
cannot  but  think  hia  publication  would  have 
derived  increased  value  from  the  presence  of  a 
further  co-operator  to  edit  tho  work  of  the 
editor.  There  is  a mass  of  information  and  a 
large  amount  of  theory  and  suggestion  presented 
to  ns,  but  all  poured  forth  iu  such  an  unmethodi- 
cal  manner,  and  written  in  a style  so  deficient 
in  point  and  perspicacity,  that  it  ia  a kind  of 
thirteenth  labour  of  Hercules  to  find  out,  in  most 
places,  what  the  author  is  really  driving  at,  or 
what  is  the  relation  between  one  fact  and  another 
and  between  tho  isolated  facts  and  the  general 
theories  in  support  of  which  they  are  adduced. 
Considering  that  the  informalion  intended  to  be 
given  is  very  full  and  very  interesting  in  itself, 
itis  difficult  to  imagine  n volume  more  perplexirg 
and  bewildering  to  the  reader.  Mr.  Parker  may 
say,  and  perhaps  with  some  truth,  that  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  sites  alluded  to  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  all  he  wishes 
to  convey  ; but  the  very  object  of  such  a publi- 
cation is  to  afford  information  and  convey  lucid 
ideas  to  those  who  are  without  such  detailed 
knowledge  j and  the  information  amassed  by  even 
so  untiring  an  archmological  student  as  Mr. 
Pai'ker  loses  a great  deal  of  its  valne  if  the 
archcoologist  does  not  possess,  or  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  acquire,  the  power  of  syatemati- 
oally  grouping  his  facta,  and  stating  them  in  a 
clear  and  lucid  manner. 

The  supplement,  which  may  be  divided  into 
two  portions,  the  first  consisting  of  continnous 
text,  the  second  of  illustrations,  with  comments 
descriptive  or  otherwise  iu  connexion  with  them, 
is  chiefly  directed  to  the  further  elucidation  of 
the  author’s  theory  in  regard  to  tho  lines  of  the 
walls  of  the  city  at  various  periods,  and  the 
recent  discoveries  that  bear  upon  or  support  it, 
These,  however,  not  only  refer  back  to  the 
former  volumes,  but  forward  to  volumes  yet  un- 
published, and  the  date  of  the  appearance  of 
which  ia  “ uncertain.”  It  would  be  scarcely  pos- 
sible, therefore,  fully  and  fairly  to  examine  at 
present  tho  position  taken  by  Mr.  Parker  in 
regard  to  this  part  of  Roman  archccology,  in 
which  he  admits  that  he  is  in  opposition  to  a 
good  many  other  arcbroologists.  Among  the 
points  of  interest  of  which  drawings  are  given,  is 
the  great  foss  of  Uoma  Quadrata, — the  ditch,  in 
fact,  of  what  Mr.  Parker  regards  as  the  first  wall 
of  Rome.  This,  he  says, — 

“I*  of  80  much  importance  for  the  earl/  history  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  is  ia  penoral  eo  little  ooderstood 
that  some  further  .'icconnt  of  it  is  called  for.  It  is  so 
much  concealed  also  by  haring  been  filled  up  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  that  considerable  study  is  required  to 
understand  it,  and  realise  the  fact  that  it  was  an  enormous 
foss,  which  remsinod  open  and  had  various  bnildings 
erected  ia  it,  on  the  bottom  of  it,  dating  the  time  of  the 
later  kings  and  the  Republic.  It  was  n^it  filled  up  to  the 
level  of  the  rest  of  the  sorface  of  the  hill  until  late  iu  the 
first  century  of  the  empire,  under  Domitian.  At  that 
time  the  plan  of  tho  great  publie  buildings  called  the 
Palaces  of  the  Cmsars  required  a lirge  level  platform,  and 
this  great  foss  was  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  earth  on 
each  side  of  it,  not  with  earth,  but  by  boiiding  walls 
across  it  at  intervals  of  15  ft.,  and  throwing  vaults  from 
oue  wall  to  the  other.  This  was  done  to  make  the  whole 
surface  one  large  level  space,  of  greater  extent  than  was 
practicable  in  any  Other  manner. 


In  consequence  of  fhc  great  excavations  ronde  for  ifapo- 
leon  III.,  and  mere  recently  for  tho  Italian  Government, 
by  Signor  Rosa,  these  cross  walla  can  now  be  distinctly 
seen  in  several  places.  One  of  the  most  obrious  of  them 
is  near  the  west  end  of  the  foss  towards  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus, and  close  to  the  cliB'on  the  south  side  of  the  foss,  on 
the  top  of  the  bank  of  which  stands  the  Villa  Mills.  In 
this  part  a deep  pit  is  left  open,  in  which  can  be  seen  the 
walls  of  some  great  building,  of  the  large  squared  stones  in 
the  style  of  tho  later  kiuga  or  early  in  the  Fepublio,  re- 
specting which  nothing  has  been  ascertained.  On  the 
east  side  of  this  pit,  on  the  present  level  of  the  ground, 
stand  the  bases  and  parts  of  the  columns  of  a portico  of 
the  time  of  Domitiun,  apparently  a small_  temple,  just 
outside  the  tribune  of  the  great  hail  or  triclinium.  About 
a hundred  yards  further  to  the  east  a modern  flight  of 
steps  descends  into  a aeries  of  three  chambers,  now  sub- 
terraiiesn,  called  the  “Bith-cbarnbera  of  Livia,”  probably 
bfcause  there  is  a line  picture  of  her  time  on  tho  vault  of 

one  of  the  chambers These  chambers  have  been 

cat  through  in  the  most  reckless  manner  by  some  of  the 
transverse  walls  before  mentioned.  Still  further  to  the 
oast,  and  getting  towards  the  Aroh  of  Titus,  these  walls 
may  bo  seen  again  passing  under  the  2ia,<ilica  Joaia  or 
state  hall  of  tho  empire,  which  is  also  of  tho  time  of 
Domitian,” 

This  description,  borne  out  and  explained  by 
the  section  given  through  the  foss  and  the  build, 
ings  ia  it  aud  over  it,  afi'ords  a remarkable  in- 
stance of  that  blending  of  the  remains  of  various 
epochs  in  almost  inextricable  confusion,  which 
has  rendered  Rome  such  a practically  inex- 
haustible field  for  the  interest  and  ingenuity 
(some  perhaps  would  add  the  imagination)  of  the 
archmologist,  and  is  an  example  of  the  nature  of 
the  information  and  arcbcoological  illustration 
given  in  the  supplement.  The  references  to  this 
very  plate,  however,  give  an  instance  of  ibe  con- 
fusion  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book.  The 
editor  can  do  nothing  like  other  editors,  so  ho 
calls  the  first  of  the  series  of  platos  illustrating 
the  supplement  the  “frontispiece,”  though  it 
does  not  occupy  tho  position  indicated  by  the 
word  frontispiece,  and  then  adds  “ or  Plate  I.”  ; 
but  refers  in  the  text  to  the  next  illustration  as 
“Plate  I,,”  though  it  is  numbered  “II.”  The 
said  “frontispiece”  is  a photograph  of  the  primi- 
tive fortifications  of  Gabii,  with  a inedern  village 
which  stood,  up  to  1870,  within  the  old  walls, 
and  which,  if  taken  as  a remnant  of  the  abo- 
riginal style  of  dwellings  in  the  country, 
does  illustrate,  as  is  remarked  in  the  notes,  why 
it  was  so  easy  in  early  times  to  transfer  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a conquered  city  to  Rome  ; “ the 
Italians  in  those  days  lived  in  similar  huts  ; 
they  were  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  their  wealth 
consisted  in  flocks  and  herds;  if  they  could 
have  pasture  found  for  them,  and  a safe  place- 
for  their  huts,  the  removal  from  one  place 
to  another  was  little  hardship  to  them, 
and  tho  increasing  power  of  the  Romans  gave 
them  better  piot3ction  against  neighbouring 
tribes.”  Tho  fortifications  referred  to,  and  of 
which  the  photograph  gives  a view,  stand  on  the 
edge  of  a high  oiiff,  which  was  formerly  the  bank 
of  a lake.  “This  lake,”  says  Mr.  Parker  with 
charming  ridivetd,  “ has  uvfoi'tunatoly  been 
drained  under  thedirection  ofCauina,  the  Roman 
architect  and  engineer.”  The  lake  was  no 
doubt  drained  for  sanitary  reasons,  as  there  are 
still  a few  people  living  among  and  about  the 
ruins  of  Rome;  but  to  an  ai'ohmologist  of  course 
that  ia  nothing ; and  as  picture-cleaners  think 
pictures  aro  cniy  painted  to  be  “restored,” 
Mr.  Parker  regards  Rome  as  only  existing  for 
the  archmologist. 

Tho  general  chapters  on  the  walls,  and  on 
some  special  buildings  recently  excavated,  of 
which  we  have  not  space  to  give  an  abstract, 
are  followed  by  a chapter  on  “ brick-stamps,” 
and  their  use  as  indications  of  tho  date  of  the 
work  in  which  the  bricks  are  used.  Of  the  illus- 
trative plates  following,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
interesting  is  No.  10,  showing  the  excavations  on 
the  site  of  the  Porta  Capena  (Juvenal’s  “madi- 
damque  Capenam”),  in  which  the  extraordinary 
mingling  of  the  road  aud  wall  of  one  Roman 
epoch  with  aqueducts  of  a later  epoch  and 
domestic  buildings  of  Medimval  date,  all  tum- 
bled together  aud  intermixed  in  the  sublime 
confusion  of  new  aud  old  which  distinguishes 
Rome  from  all  other  ancient  cities,  ia  remark- 
ably shown.  Another  extremely  iuterestii^ 
building,*  or  rather  apartment,  excavated  in 
187-i-5,  is  shown  in  plates  xiii.,  xiv.,  aud  ia  the 
only  apartment  ia  preservation  among  the  re- 
mains  of  what  is  called  and  believed  to  be  the 
“house  of  Mmoenas.” 

" The  bouse  of  Miccenas  is  recorded  to  have  been  on  the 
Esquiline,  and  on  h'gh  greund,  as  it  was  from  the  tower 
of  this  house  that  Kero  witnessed  the  great  fire.  The 
exact  site  has  hitherto  been  unknown,  and  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  on  tbo  site  of  the  chuTch  of  St.  Pietro  la 
Tincoli,  which  is  also  on  the  Esquiline,  from  whence  there 
is  a fine  Mew  over  a great  part  of  Rome.  But  in  the  great 
excavations  made  by  the  municipality  of  Rome  inlS71  for 
the  new  city,  in  removing  part  of  the  greata^^^  of  Servius 
Tullias,  near  its  southern  end,  and  its  junction  with  th& 
cliff  of  the  Esquiline  Hill  (which  is  only  a great  promon- 
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tory  from  the  high  table-land  on  which  the  was 

erected),  reraaina  of  this  celebrated  bouse  were  found,  at 
a short  di^taoeo  to  the  south  of  the  church  of  8.  Maria 
Msggiore,  on  the  eastern  sideof  Via  Mcrulana,  the  ati'eet 
that  leads  from  that  church  to  theXateraii.  The  house 
has  endeotly  been  of  considerable  extent,  part  of  it 
■within  the  city  and  part  withoot,  as  the  great  agger  oa 
which  it  was  built  was  here  the  boundary  of  the  city;  or 
peril  ipa,  strioJy  speaUiag,  the  great  foas  outside  of  it  was 
"the  municipal  bonndary  in  this  part,  and  a street  was 
madeoneaeh  side  of  the  agger,  the  two  fosses  being  pared, 
and  the  houses  built  on  the  sloping  hanks,  and  iu  part  dug 
■out  of  them.  So  that  this  great  house  must  hare  had 
one  door  in  the  inner  street  aud  the  other  iu  the  outer 
one. 

The  only  part  at  all  perfect  has  been  ended  the  aiuiito- 
riuvi,  or  lecture-room,  beiug  like  a small  theatre.  This  is 
a rory  remarkable  building ; it  seems  to  have  been  lighted 
from  abore,  and  has  sharn-windowe  in  the  walls  of  the 
apse  or  round  end  of  the  hall,  which  are  beantifnlly 
painted  on  the  plaster,  with  views  of  a garden  as  if  seen 
through  them,  probably  intended  to  represent  the  garden 
of  Mii'cenas  himself,  us  he  wished  it  to  be  before  it  was 
Actually  made." 

IIow  tills  ooulii  have  boon  considered  au  audi- 
toriura  or  lecture. room  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand ; tbo  plan  is  like  that  of  a rather  short 
basilica,  an  oblong  apartment  with  a semioircnlar 
apse  at  one  cod,  with  stages  ranning  round  it. 
If  these  stages  were  regarded  as  seats  for  an 
audience,  what  need  of  the  extension  of  the 
oblong  apartment  iu  front  of  them  ? The  opinion 
subsequently  put  forward  by  Herr  Mobr,  that 
the  apartment  was  a conservatory,  and  the  stages 
i*or  flowers,  seems  much  more  probable,  aud, 
Mr.  Parker  infers,  is  now  the  generally  accepted 
one.  A string-course  divides  the  wall  about 
half  the  height  between  the  plinth-line  and  the 
-cornice-line ; below  this  ooour  the  recesses  in  the 
form  of  windows,  alluded  to  in  the  quotation, 
painted  with  floral  ornament  on  the  soffit  and 
jambs,  and  at  the  back  painted  realistically,  iu 
scenic  fashion,  with  part  of  a garden,  with  balu- 
strade, fountain,  and  trees,  seen  in  perspective, 
and  evidently  intended  as  an  illusion.  One  bay, 
below  the  string,  is  given  on  p.  larger  scale  in 
plate  l-l.  The  plinth  is  painted  with  small 
■figaros  and  other  subjects,  light  on  a dark 
ground.  Mr.  Parker  tells  ns  nothing  about  the 
-colours,  or  whether  they  are  still  distinguishable. 
The  representation  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in 
these  window-pictures  seems,  as  far  as  one  can 
•judge  from  the  engraving,  very  free  and 
natural ; and  it  seems  probable  enough  that  anch 
a inode  of  decoration,  extending  in  appearance 
the  domain  of  the  flowers  beyond  the  walls  of 
their  apartment,  would  have  been  thought  a 
suitable  style  of  decoration  for  what  we  should 
now  O'jll  a conservatory.  The  apartment  is 
barrel-vaulted,  with  ceiling  lights,  and,  to  judge 
from  the  plan  and  section,  must  be  a very 
elegant  and  pleasing  interior. 

Almost  tho  whole  of  tbo  information  inregard 
to  this  relic  of  tho  house  of  Mmeonas  is  of  course 
repeated  twice  over,  in  almost  tho  same  words, 
in  the  general  chapter,  and  iu  the  long  com- 
ments prefixed  to  the  plates,  according  to  what 
seems  to  bo  Mr.  Parker’s  notion  of  the  way  to 
make  up  a book.  It  would  surely  have  been  a 
more  simple  matter  to  have  inserted  the  plate  at 
the  point  where  the  illustration  is  required  in 
tho  general  chapter.  Among  other  highly  in- 
tereetiug  illustrations  are  those  on  plate  xvi.  of 
the  piers  and  masonry  on  each  side  of  the  Via 
Triumphalis,  end  a portion  of  a foot-bridge  near 
the  bridge  of  Caligula,  with  a piece  of  delicate 
trellis  parapet,  the  appearance  of  which  suggests 
woodwork  rather  than  tlie  actual  material,  marble. 
Plate  xxiii.  lets  us  a little  iuto  the  building 
operations  of  the  first  century,  in  a carving 
from  a tomb,  where  stones  are  shown  being 
raised  to  tbo  roof  of  a temple  in  progress  by  a 
patent  crane  with  a hoisting  action  worked  by  a 
tread-wheel  on  which  three  or  four  men  are 
operating. 

Part  II,  of  the  chronological  table,  in  which 
tho  dates  of  buildings  are  given  in  one  column, 
and  those  of  contemporary  events  in  the 
other,  is  continued  from  337  A.D.  to  1691 ; this 
is  a most  useful  table,  and  assists  the  arcbeeo. 
logical  student  materially  to  bear  in  mind  the 
relation  between  arohiteoture  and  history.  This 
table  is  indeed  the  most  metbodioal  thing  by  far 
in  the  volume,  which  in  the  main  is  about  as 
ourioasan  example  of  the  collection  of  numerous 
iuterestiug  facts  from  original  research,  without 
the  slightest  perception  of  the  value  of  coudeusa- 
tiou  aud  arrangement,  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
We  hope  Mr.  Parker  will  long  have  health  and 
strength  to  continue  his  valuable  and  interesting 
reseai'ches  in  Homan  arohmology,  and  that  when 
he  has  completed  all  that  it  isallotted  to  him  to  do, 
a competent  editor  will  be  found  to  condense  and 
arrange  into  readable  form  the  chaos  of  facts 
which  will  have  been  amassed  by  his  energy  and 
perseverance. 


DWELLINGS  OP  THE  SWISS 
WORKPEOPLE. 

TflEKE  are  but  few  countries  where  tho  dwell, 
lings  of  the  working  classes  are  better  built  and 
planned,  and  where  they  offer  greater  advan. 
tages  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  than  in 
Switzerland.  In  the  architecture  of  the  Swiss 
chalet,  for  insfanco,  there  is,  socially  and  artisti- 
cally speaking,  much  that  is  attractive.  These 
wooden  houses  ate  more  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  tho  German  cantons  than  in  the  French 
and  Italian,  where  they  are  rajudly  disappearing, 
being  replaced  by  more  economical,  if  less  pic- 
turesque, constructions  of  stone  or  brick. 

Althongh  there  is  great  variety  in  tho  plans  of 
chillots,  they,  in  one  respect  at  least,  bear  an 
affinity  to  the  older  style  of  Gorman  peasants’ 
houses,  namely  iu  the  arrangement  of  the  family- 
room.  As  a rule  this  room  holds  snob  a position 
iu  the  southern  corner  of  the  house  that  the  sun 
shines  through  it  diagonally.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  tho  wall  on  both  sides  of  the  southern  corner 
is  pierced  by  numerons  coutignous  windows, 
which  throw  light  upon  the  large  working  and 
eating  table  placed  in  this  corner.  This  is  the 
gatbering.placo  of  the  family,  where  the  light 
and  warmth  of  the  sun  may  be  enjoyed  from 
morning  to  evening.  Bunches  arc  fixed  to  both 
of  the  sunny  walls,  under  the  windows,  which 
have  small  oomfiartments,  which  can  readily  be 
opened  by  the  hand  of  any  ono  sitting  on  tho 
benches.  Tlieso  windows  generally  command  a 
beautiful  view  ; whilst  a mere  turn  of  the  head 
enables  the  person  enjoying  it  from  the  benches 
to  keep  a watchful  eye  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  other  inmates  of  the  room.  The  windows 
are  mostly  latticed,  aud  a projocMng  roof  shelters 
the  interior  of  the  room  from  tho  mid-day  rays 
of  the  summer  sun.  By  this  arrangement  of 
the  windows  tho  symmetry  of  the  frontage  is 
sacrificed,  a matter  which,  however,  appears  of 
little  oousequenco  where  the  groat  object  is  to 
obtain  a clear  and  full  view  of  what  is  passing 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Thelowuess  of  tho  roems, 
the  panelling  of  the  walls  and  ceiling,  aud  the 
stout  boards  of  the  floor  combine  to  retain  in 
winter  the  heat  radiating  from  tbo  large  tiled 
stove  which  fills  the  corner  opposite  the  win- 
dows. Close  to  it  are  high  steps,  which  serve 
for  seats  iu  cold  weather,  and  which  lead  through 
a (rap-door  to  an  upper  room,  which  derives  its 
warmth  from  the  same  stove.  Iu  tho  third 
corner  stands  the  immense  dresser  or  sideboard, 
provided  with  open  and  locked  compartments, 
aud  a flap  which  serves  as  a wash-tublo.  A 
clock,  with  hanging  weights  and  some  neally- 
carvod  wooden  chains,  complete  the  furniture  of 
the  famil}’- room,  which  only  differs  in  the  poorer 
and  richer  dwellings  in  the  lesser  or  greater 
amount  of  carving  which  adorns  the  panels  and 
farnitnre. 

From  the  square  shape  of  the  family-chamber 
is  evolved  the  grand  plan  of  the  whole  building. 
Next  to  that  room  is  the  sleeping  apartment, 
which  fills  the  adjacent  space  in  the  frontage, 
aud  stretches  back  the  same  distance.  Behind 
both  these  apartments,  and  completing  the 
ground- floor  is  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen-range 
is  situated  behind  the  stove,  which  is  the  only 
one  in  the  house.  Either  one  chimney  is  made 
to  serve  for  both  fires,  or  the  kitohen-smoko  is 
left  to  find  its  way  out  of  holes  in  the  roof,  to 
which  the  walls  of  a portion  of  the  kitchen 
extend  in  height.  On  the  south-west  and  north- 
east sides  of  the  house  are  steps  leading  up  to 
two  opposite  entrances  to  the  kitchen,  which  are 
protected  by  the  projecting  roof.  The  spaces 
under  the  landings  of  these  staircases  aro  some- 
times enclosed  and  utilised  as  pig-styes,  &c. 
Flights  of  stairs  lend  from  the  kitchen  down- 
wards to  the  cellars  aud  upwards  to  the  two 
front  rooms  under  the  gables,  and  to  the 
covered-in  balconies  on  the  sides.  The  front  of 
the  bouse  is  by  far  the  most  important  portion, 
and  for  it  are  reserved  the  chief  efforts  of  the 
wood.carver.  The  back  wall  is  generally  left 
perfectly  unornamented. 

Some  of  the  chfilots  have  only  a gronud-floor, 
divided  in  the  manner  described  into  a family, 
room,  sleeping-room,  and  kitchen.  In  rare  in- 
stances there  are  also  more  than  two  floors}  but 
the  general  plan  is  that  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  explain.  Occasionally  chalets  are  to 
be  met  with  constructed  on  a totally  different 
system,  as,  for  instance,  with  the  kitchen  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  lighted  from  above;  or,  as 
, in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  where  two  families 
live  in  one  house,  which  is  often  the  case,  the 
chalet  is  divided  down  the  middle,  the  partition- 
wall  subtending  tho  point  of  meeting  of  the 


sloping  sides  of  the  roof.  It  is  in  such  donhlo 
chalets  that  tho  finest  specimens  of  huge  gabled 
fronts  twice  the  length  of  the  sides  are  to  bo 
met  with,  richly  aud  fantastically  decorated.  Tho 
barns  and  stabling  are  sometimes  attached  to 
the  hoose  where  tbo  resident  is  of  the  better 
class,  and  sometimes  separate.  In  the  interior 
of  Switzerland,  and  in  the  mountain  districts,  the 
former  is  usually  the  case. 

With  respect  to  tho  outer  walls  of  the  Swiss 
obaiets,  they  belong  to  three  styles.  The  first 
belongs  to  the  so-called  blockhous'3  chalet,  which 
is  generally  raised  considerably  above  the  ground 
on  stone  foundations.  The  walls  projecting  one 
beyond  the  other,  are  constructed  of  stout  planks 
of  fir  or  larch,  fastened  together  by  means  of 
wooden  pins. 

The  second  is  the  frame-house  stylo,  in  which 
the  walls  are  built  of  strong  oaken  posts,  grooved 
to  receive  planking  which  is  secured  by  cross- 
pieces  and  bolts. 

The  third  style,  which  is  called  the  panelled  or 
trellia-work  mode  of  building,  was  introduced 
into  north-east  Switzerland  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  in  consequence  of  the  iu- 
creased  price  of  wood.  It  is  related  to  the 
frame-work  house  above  described.  It  is  built 
on  high  stone  foundations,  from  which  a series 
of  light  beams,  iuterlaeed  so  as  to  form  a species 
of  trellia-work,  riso  upwards  vertically  and 
diagonally,  to  support  a projecting  roof  of  vary- 
iug  character;  the  spaces  between  the  beams 
are  filled  up  with  rubble  and  plaster. 

Etnployei'S,  being  themselves  directly  inte- 
rested in  finding  lodgings  for  their  operatives, 
have,  in  many  instanoes,  constructed  dwellings 
for  them  close  to  their  factories.  In  the  western 
districts  there  are,  indeed,  but  few  such  lodging- 
honsea  ; but  they  are  frequently  met  with  as 
one  approaohos  the  north-east  from  tho  west 
towards  the  Lake  of  Constance.  A number  aro 
found  iu  Solcnro,  Argovie,  Zurich,  Sehaffhausen, 
and  Thurgovie.  Tho  tbirty-six  bouses  built  by 
M.  Wyss,  of  Zurich,  for  the  families  employed 
by  his  firm,  may  be  cited  as  a fair  sainple  of  the 
kind  of  buildings  constructed  for  operatives  by 
their  employers.  These  bouses,  which  have  a 
small  garden  attached  to  them,  cons’st  of  a 
ground  floor  and  upper  floor  of  two  or  three  rooms, 
a kitchen,  cellar,  and  loft.  The  rent  varies  from 
138.  4d.  to  18s.  4d.  a month.  They  are  always 
occupied.  Many  such  lodging-houses  have  been 
bniU  by  philanthropic  societies,  and  even  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  workmen  themselves.  At  Neu- 
chfitel  a society  has  erected  a considerable  num- 
ber of  lodging-houses,  ard  proposes  to  build 
others  for  the  working  classes.  The  apartments 
are  grouped  in  fours,  with  a common  entrance, 
two  apartments  being  on  tbo  gronnd  floor,  and 
two  on  the  first  floor.  Each  lodger  has  his  own 
garden,  and  tho  rent  paid  is  very  moderate.  But 
the  town  of  Lot-le  in  tho  Jura,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal districts  where  clock  and  watch-making  is 
carried  on,  offers,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkablo 
instance  of  tho  scale  on  which  such  buildings 
are  constructed  in  Switzerland.  Each  block  of 
houses  built  by  the  “Association  Immobiliere” 
consists  of  five  divisions.  These  aro  again  sub- 
divided into  buildings  detached  from  each  other, 
aud  surrounded  by  little  gardens.  There  are 
from  800  to  'WO  such  holdings,  their  rent  ranging 
from  61.  to  161.  per  annum.  They  leave  little  to 
be  desired  as  regards  position,  distribution  of 
rooms,  and  ventilation. 

There  is  no  establishment  in  Switzerland  where 
workmen  can  obtain  cheap  clothing,  at  least  at 
all  oomroensurato  with  the  small  price  of  other 
necessaries.  But  iu  nearly  every  town  and 
village  are  to  be  found  public  fountains  and  wash- 
ing apparatus,  protected  by  roofing,  where  linen 
can  be  washed  with  ease,  and  at  little  or  no 
oost.  A vast  number  of  boats  are,  moreover, 
moored  in  the  various  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals 
for  this  purpose ; and  both  the  Cantonal  autho- 
rities and  private  individuals  readily  allow  of 
the  free  use  of  those  counlless  limpid  streams 
which  flow  through  the  country.  Public  enter- 
prise  has  also  introduced  machinery  for  bleaching, 
drying,  and  ironing  linen  by  steam,  the  charges 
being  on  an  average  lid.  foe  washing,  Id.  for 
ironing,  and  -S-d.  for  drying,  per  hour.  This 
system  has  an  excellent  effect  in  one  sense, 
namely,  that  of  keeping  the  domiciles  of  tho 
lower  classes,  where  it  is  in  force,  entirely  free 
from  the  damp  aud  consequent  unhealthiness 
produced  by  washing. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  taken  altogether,  is  estimated  at 
between  Is.  and  Is.  3d.  per  woikiug  day  of 
thirteen  hours  ; taking  the  men  only,  the  esti- 
mate is  between  Is.  fid.  and  la.  7d.  In  the 
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Canton  of  Berne,  which  reprsBents  one-fifch  of  ' 
the  whole  country,  masons,  Btone-cntters,  and 
joiners  earn  about  23.  a day,  and  carpenters 
2b.  2d.  There  are  no  general  BtatisticB  on  the 
Bubjecb,  bat  these  figures  are  allowed  to  be  near 
the  mark. 

The  food  of  the  working  classes  coneista 
principally  of  bread  of  very  fair  quality,  of 
cheese,  pocatoes,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  They 
seldom  eat  meat  above  twice  a week,  and  even 
then  in  very  Bmall  quantities.  All  claeaes  alike 
live  very  frugally,  and  confine  themselves  prin- 
cipally to  a vegetable  diet, — the  fare  of  the 
middle  clasaea  being  frequently  very  much  the 
same  as  the  lower.  Breakfast  generally  consists 
of  coffee  with  milk,  bat  without  sugar,  and  a 
large  piece  of  bread.  Those  who  are  highly 
paid  add  cheese,  butter,  and  fried  potatoes.  The 
whole  population,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
dine  between  eleven  a.ns.  and  one  p.m.  Then  the 
working  classes  take  soap,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
and  bread,  and  a bowl  of  coffee.  The  last  meal 
is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  first.  Wine  is 
dronk  in  French  Switzerland,  and  beer  and  cider 
in  the  German-speaking  cantons.  In  Berne 
board  for  a man  is  from  5b.  7d.  to  Ga.  per  week, 
without  wine  or  beer.  Lodgings  for  single  men 
cost  Is.  2d.  to  4s.  9d.  per  week,  aocording  to  the 
accommodation.  Families  pay  from  28.  3Jd.  up 
to  6s.  2d.  per  week.  For  the  former  sum  they 
have  but  one  room  and  the  use  of  a kibohon  in 
common  with  other  lodgers. 

As  a rule  the  Swiss  workmen  are  competent 
in  their  several  trades,  and  take  an  interest  in 
their  work  ; for,  thanks  to  their  superior  ednoa- 
tion,  they  fully  appreciate  the  pecuniary  advan- 
tages to  their  masters,  and  indirectly  to  them- 
selves, by  adberinglstrictly  to  this  course.  Their 
wages  are  very  small,  but  relatively  larger  than 
in  other  countries,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of 
their  wants.  The  thriftiness  of  their  habits,  tbe 
smallness  of  their  wants,  and  the  variety  of  the 
resources  at  their  disposal,  enable  them  in  the 
majority  of  oases  to  save  money  whilst  living  in 
comparative  ease. 


THREATENED  DESTRUCTION  OF 
CHURCHES. 

Accokding  to  a report  passed  at  a meeting  of 
the  Fellows  of  Sion  College,  the  oommiesioners 
acting  under  the  Union  of  Benefices  Act,  are  to 
be  recommended  to  leave  as  many  as  twenty  of 
the  City  churches;  fifteen  it  was  thought  would 
be  enough,  but  out  of  consideration  for  historical 
associations,  architectural  merit,  the  configura- 
tion of  tbe  City,  and  ecolesiastioal  traditions, 
they  will  go  as  far  as  twenty  ! Nob  long  ago 
there  were  eighty  churches  within  the  City 
walls;  there  are  now,  we  believe,  fifty. one  stand- 
ing, BO  that  thirty-one  more  of  these  monnments 
are  to  come  down.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
such  matters  should  at  once  consider  what  steps 
could  wisely  be  taken  to  prevent  such  wholesale 
destruction.  A Protection  Committee  should 
be  appointed. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 

At  the  special  meeting  on  Monday  last,  to 
discuss  the  recommendations  of  tbe  committee  in 
regard  to  proposed  alterations  of  the  constitn- 
tion  of  the  Institute,  we  may  just  say,  though 
(as  we  before  observed)  we  do  nob  feel  at  liberty 
to  report  the  proceedings,  that  there  was  a large 
attendance,  and  that  the  discussions  were  carried 
on,  considering  the  amount  of  strong  feeling 
existing  in  regard  to  some  of  the  subjects,  in  a 
very  moderate  and  temperate  tone,  and  that, 
while  the  majority  of  the  meeting  appeared  to 
be  like  onrselves,  opposed  to  mnch  of  the  pro- 
posed change,  there  seemed  every  disposition  to 
take  full  time, — even  two  or  three  more  meetings, 
if  necessary, — to  discuss  both  sides  of  the  question 
fully,  and  to  come  to  no  hurried  decision.  We 
hope,  whatever  the  ultimate  conolneion  arrived 
at,  that  good  will  result  from  tbe  thorough  con. 
sideration  of  some  of  the  subjects  brom^ht 
forward.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  before 
attempting  the  passing  of  any  resolution,  there 
being  no  prospect  of  closing  the  discussion  at 
a reasonable  hour  with  fairness  to  all  who  bad 
a claim  to  be  heard. 

We  may  just  add  that,  while  we  are  desirous 
studiously  to  respect  the  privacy  of  the  proceed- 
ings as  long  as  they  are  officially  declared  to  be 
private,  and  abstain  from  anything  like  report- 
ing,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  entire  pub- 
Hcity  would  be  a much  better  policy,  and  would 
lead  to  a much  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  dis- 


cnssionof  the  proposals  under  consideration  than 
can  be  possible  as  long  as  a formal  privacy  is 
maintained,  which,  after  all,  is,  in  regard  to  any 
one  who  really  chooses  to  get  information,  little 
more  than  a fiction.* 


PUBLIC  STANDARDS  OF  MEASURES 
AND  WEIGHTS. 

The  Standards  Commission,  some  little  time 
ago,  recommended  tbe  construction  and  laying 
down  of  public  standards  of  length,  and  a site  in 
New  Palace-yard  was  proposed  for  the  object, 
but  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  objections 
raised  by  the  Office  of  Works.  It  was  next  pro- 
posed to  lay  down  these  public  standards  on  the 
terrace  of  tbe  Thames  Embankment,  immediately 
above  the  landing-place  at  Westminster  Bridge  ; 
and  after  some  communioations  between  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  tbe  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  a grant  of  200i.  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  laying  down  the  pnblio  standards  on 
this  site  was  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury,  and 
included  in  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  1875-6.  . 
We  now  learn  from  the  Annual  Report  of  tbe 
Warden  of  the  Standards,  just  issued,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  it  has  been 
found  impracticable  to  carry  out  this  arrange- 
ment; but  that,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  it  has  been  settled  that 
these  public  standards  of  length,  consisting  of 
the  chain  of  66  ft.  and  the  chain  of  100  ft.,  shall 
be  fixed  on  the  north  side  of  Trafalgar-square, 
the  mural  standards  being  also  placed  at  the 
same  site. 

We  also  learn  from  this  Report  that  amongst 
such  of  the  ancient  standards  of  weights  and 
measures  that  have  been  discovered  and  authen- 
ticated as  genuine  standards,  tbe  moat  complete 
set  of  weights  are  those  of  Babylon  and  Assyria, 
found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  tbe  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  There 
are  two  distinct  series  of  weights,  one  of  bronze, 
in  the  form  of  a crouching  lion  on  a pedestal ; 
the  other  of  stone  or  hardened  olay,  in  the  form 
of  a duck,  with  the  head  turned  flab  on  its  back. 
Some  doubt,  however,  existed  as  to  their  true 
weight,  and  as  a matter  of  general  interest  the 
Warden  of  the  Standards  thought  it  desirable 
that  their  weight  should  be  authoritatively  de- 
termined, by  accurately  comparing  them  with 
our  own  standard  weights.  This  has  been  done 
by  an  officer  of  the  Standards  Department,  by 
permission  of  Dr.  Birch,  in  whose  immediate 
charge  these  ooriona  relics  of  antiquity  are 
placed.  A very  full  and  interesting  description 
of  them  is  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  this  Report, 
together  with  some  remarks  upon  the  standard 
units  of  these  countries,  and  of  other  countries, 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  Babylon  and 
Assyria.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  earliest 
ancient  coins  of  these  countries,  and  the  relation 
whioh  their  weight  bears  to  the  shekel,  the  lesser 
unit  of  weight. 

In  addition  to  a handsome  Sevres  vase,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  the  delegate  from  each 
oonntry,  which  was  presented  to  every  member 
of  the  International  Metric  Commission  in  1873, 
the  French  Government  has  recently  presented 
to  each  member  of  the  same  Commission  a bronze 
medal,  in  commemoration  of  the  work  entrnsted 
to  them  of  constructing  new  primary  standards 
of  the  metric  system.  On  the  obverse  of  this 
medal,  which  has  been  struck  at  the  Paris  Mint, 
is  an  allegorical  group  of  four  female  figures, 
representing  the  four  quarters  of  the  civilised 
globe,  Europe  being  in  tbe  attitude  of  presenting 
the  standard  metre,  and  having  a balance  and 
kilogram  beside  her.  Above  and  below  are  the 
following  inscriptions  : — “ Populorum.  Con- 
cordim.  Sacrum.  Paris,  1872."  On  the  reverse 
is  an  address  in  Latin  to  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  whioh  may  be  thus  rendered  : — “ To 
each  and  all  of  the  men  of  science,  delegates  for 
constructing  a standard  metre,  in  commemoratiou 
of  the  skilful  and  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  work,  given  publicly  by  grateful  Prance, 


The  Bailding  Trade  in  the  Potteries. — 
The  builders  of  tbe  Staffordshire  Potteries  and 
Newcastle  have  received  notice  from  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  for  an  advance  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  a reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and 
increased  advantages  with  regard  to  overtime. 


• Wehare  received  from  several  hands  copies  of  various 
BDiendmeDta  intended  to  be  brought  forward  at  the  next 
meeting  ; but  they  reached  ns  too  late  for  consideration. 


THE  LATE  MR.  S.  T.  DAVENPORT. 

With  very  great  regret  we  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Davenport,  well  known 
as  an  active  and  energetic  officer  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.  Mr.  Davenport’s  connexion  with  the 
Society  had  lasted  for  thirty-three  years,  and  it 
was  in  great  part  to  his  unceasing  and  zealous 
efforts  that  the  present  prosperity  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  due.  To  very  many  of  the  members 
he  was  well  known,  and  all  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  Society  of  Arts  will  feel  hia  loss 
severely.  Mr.  Davenport’s  death  was  very 
sudden.  It  took  place  on  Friday,  January  7th, 
after  an  illness  of  only  four  days. 


MR.  ALBERT  BRIDGMAN,  ARCHITECT. 

We  have  to  record  the  death,  on  the  30th  ult.,  of 
Mr.  Albert  Bridgman,  architect,  of  42,  Poultry, 
E.C.,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five.  He  had  already 
executed  a number  of  works,  amongst  whioh 
may  be  named  the  club  at  the  sonth-east  corner 
of  Ludgate-oirons,  the  Imperial  Arcade  annexed 
to  it,  and  extensive  buildings  in  Ludgate-hill ; a 
range  of  warehooses  in  St.  Bride-street,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  ; ablock  of  buildings  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  Queen  Victoria-street  and 
Queen-street ; the  second  block  of  buildings 
from  the  Mansion  House,  on  the  north  side  of 
Queen  Victoria-street,  City;  a range  of  shops 
and  offices  in  Railway-place,  Fenchnreh-streefi  ; 
warehouses  and  offices  in  Chancery. lane,  near 
the  New  Law  Courts ; the  rebuilding  of  "Can- 
terbury Palace,"  Westminster  Bridge-road, 
with  considerable  additions  of  aquarium  and 
skating-rink,  some  of  which  latter  works  are 
still  in  progress,  and  which  will  be  com. 
pleted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridg- 
man,  hia  brother.  Mr.  A.  Bridgman,  who  was 
an  Associate  of  the  Institute,  was  awarded  the 
second  premium  in  open  competition  for  the 
Paddington  Baths  and  Washhf’uses,  and  it  is 
stated  that  in  1873  he  was  the  first  to  conceive 
and  advocate  the  idea  of  an  aquarium  for  the 
metropolis,  and  for  that  purpose  prepared  a 
design  for  a group  of  buildings  on  the  Embank- 
ment, near  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  submitted  the 
same  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which 
also  comprised  an  art  club,  museum,  and  library ; 
but  in  consequence  of  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  site  his  scheme  was  delayed,  and  the  Royal 
Aquarium  grew  into  being,  to  his  great  disap- 
pointment. 

Like  Mr.  Tarring,  whose  death  we  announced 
recently,  Mr.  Bridgman  died  at  Torquay. 


THE  STORAGE  OF  WATER. 

At  more  than  one  place  in  Eogland  there  fell 
during  tbe  late  rains  2j  in.  depth  of  water  in 
twenty-four  hours.  A single  mile  is  not  a very 
great  space  of  ground,  and  yet  there  fell  upon 
each  square  mile  in  twenty-four  hours  at  these 
places  36  million  gallons  of  water ; and,  allowing 
that  even  a large  quantity  may  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  ground  and  evaporated  into 
the  atmosphere,  there  would  still  have  been  a 
very  large  amount  whioh  might  have  been  col- 
lected on  the  surface  whioh  wonld  have  been, 
after  filtration  through  sand  and  gravel,  much 
superior  in  quality  to  ordinary  well-water.  We 
place  this  one  day’s  rainfall  ou  one  square  mile 
of  ground  (which  was  as  much — if  it  could  all 
have  been  stored — as  4,000  people  require  during 
a whole  year)  in  contrast  with  the  great  damage 
recently  done  by  floods  in  the  low-lying  grounds, 
and  as  a prelude  to  some  further  remarks  upon 
the  general  case.  The  case  is  one  in  which  two 
parties  may  be  benefited  by  one  and  the  same 
operation. 

By  making  reservoirs  to  store  the  flood  waters, 
the  population  of  towns  and  villages  might  bo 
from  them  supplied  with  water  for  all  purposes, 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  work, 
the  lands  now  subject  to  floods  might  be  pro- 
portionately  relieved;  and,  of  course,  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  such  lands  should  pay  their 
share  of  tbe  cost  of  the  work.  The  tenant’s 
payment  would  merge  in  that  of  the  owner,  and 
would  take  the  form  of  an  increase  in  the  rent, 
which  would  be  the  way  by  which  the  owner 
would  recoup  himself  for  payment  of  the  tenant’s 
share  of  benefit  along  with  his  own.  In  what 
proportion  the  share  should  be  subdivided 
between  owner  and  occupier  can  be  ascertained 
by  proper  valuations.  There  are  several  forms 
of  loss  by  floods;  there  is  the  loss  of  profitable 
occupation  of  land  during  tbe  continuance  of  tbe 
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flood,  and  injury  to  the  herbage  already  upon 
the  ground ; then,  where  houBes  are  flooded, 
there  is  the  lose  or  depreciation  of  value  of 
furniture,  and  eecarity  against  these  is  the  benefit 
for  which  the  tenant  must  pay,  Oa  the  part  of 
the  owner,  where  buildings  are  flooded,  there  is 
structural  injury  to  them,  not  only  in  breakages, 
but,  what  is  perhaps  more  permanently  in- 
juriou?,  the  site  is  rendered  damp  for  a long 
time  afterwards,  giving  rise  to  rheumatism  and 
other  ailments  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  although 
they  are  the  first  sufferers  in  this  respect,  the 
owner  suffers  a loss  consequent  on  a real  and 
permanent  depreciation  of  the  property-value. 
The  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  at  present 
subject  to  floods  would  then  be  one  chief  party 
to  the  expenses  of  construction  of  remedial 
works  j the  other  chief  party  would  be  the  popu- 
lations  to  be  supplied  with  water  from  the 
storage  reservoirs,  whose  ref^esentatives  are  the 
several  sanitary  authorities  of  the  country.  To 
these,  under  present  arrangements,  Government 
lends  money  for  the  construction  of  such  works 
as  storage  reservoirs,  at  the.  low  rate  of  interest 
of  3i  per  cent.,  the  principal  sum  being  repayable 
in  a stated  number  of  years  j the  sanction  to  the 
loan,  however,  depending  upon  the  issne  of  a 
local  inquiry  into  tbo  merits  of  the  proposal,  at 
which  all  parties  interested  may  bo  beard. 

The  reservoirs  to  be  made  in  the  interests  of 
the  populations  would  mostly  be  at  high  levels, 
and  would  deal  with  the  flow  of  water  from 
the  upper  portions  only  of  the  water-shed 
areas,  but  in  so  far  as  they  impound  the 
flood  waters  of  those  areas  they  are,  pro  tanto, 
of  full  efficiency  in  the  interests  of  the  other 
party,  who  might  very  reasonably  be  called  upon 
by  the  Government  to  pay  a portion  of  the  3;^ 
per  cent,  otherwise  payable  solely  by  the  sanitary 
authorities,  based  upon  the  number  of  acres  of 
each  separate  owner  which  lie  below  certain 
given  levels  which  have  reference  to  the  levels 
of  the  rivers  in  their  normal  condition,  the 
amount  of  such  payment  being  based  upon  and 
being  proportional  to  the  outlay  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  under  the  sanotion  above  mentioned. 
The  portion  contributed  by  the  owners  of  these 
lands  would  be  upon  the  cost  of  the  reser- 
voirs only  (which  would  be  easily  ascertainable) 
and  not  upon  the  conduits  or  town  piping  iu  any 
case. 

There  are  other  persons  who  would  be  benefited, 
but  who  would  not  bo  asked  to  oontribute  any. 
thing  more  than  their  good  will,  viz.,  the  millers 
and  other  nsers  of  water-power  on  the  streams. 
The  water-wheels,  with  the  small  mill-dams  for 
storing  the  night  watei’,  are  mostly  constructed 
so  that  they  can  use  nearly  one  third  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  water  which  comes  dovvn  the 
stream  in  a year  of  average  weather ; but  in  dry 
weather  the  quantity  they  can  use  is  often  not 
more  than  one  eighth  of  the  average  flow,  ex- 
cepting on  some  chalk  streams. 

The  proportion  of  the  minimum  to  the  average 
flow  varies  with  the  character  of  the  ground 
within  the  watershed  area,  for  where  it  is  of  an 
-absorbent  nature  the  wheels  are  proportionately 
of  greater  capacity,  for  the  flow  is  more  regular, 
the  water  issuing  in  copious  springs  even  in  dry 
weather,  having  been  stored  in  the  ground  from 
•previous  heavy  rains,  whereas  upon  clay  or  other 
non-absorbent  ground  the  flow  is  very  irregular, 
and  the  reason  of  the  water-wheels  being  con. 
atruoted  in  suoh  manner  as  to  use  about  one 
third^of  the  average  quantity  would  seem  to  be 
tb.at  it  is  in  the  long  run  a loss  instead  of  a gain 
to  make  a wlieel  so  large  and  therefore  heavy  as 
to  bo  capable  of-  using  a much  larger  proportion 
of  the  water,  which  would  seldom  come  down 
the  stream,  whereas  at  all  other  times  too  much 
of  the  smaller  proportion  of  water  would  be  ex- 
pended in  moving  the  useless  weight  and  inertia 
of  the  larger  wheel,  instead  of  being  applied 
through  a lighter  wheel  with  useful  effect. 

In  times  of  flood,  the  wheels  are  at  a disad- 
vantage, because  tbo  available  fall  is  reduced, 
and  the  wheels  run  in  backwater.  It  is,  there- 
fore, much  to  the  advantage  of  mill. owners  to 
receive  regularly  throughout  the  year  one-third, 
or  even  less,  of  the  whole  annual  quantity  stored, 
than  to  be  subject  to  droughts  at  one  time  and 
fl-'ods  at  another.  It  is  probable  that  oue-fourth 
would  be  an  ample  compensation,  all  things  con- 
sidered j but  we  shall  assume  one-third  to  be  due 
to  the  streams,  and  two-thirds  to  the  populations 
requiring  a water  supply,  which  we  take  at 
25  gallons  per  head  per  day,  or  4 cubic  feet.  If 
one-third  of  the  whole  be  apportioned  to  the 
mills  or  streams,  it  would  be  2 cubic  feet  per 
flay  per  head  of  the  population  supplied,  making 
the  whole  quantity  required  6 cubic  feet  per  head 


per  day,  or  2,190  cubic  feet  per  head  per  annum. 
How,  then,  to  procure  this  quantity  ? 

In  the  case  of  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of 
towns  (without  any  reference  to  the  question  of 
floods  in  low-lying  lands),  the  quantity  of  water 
falling  during  three  succeasivo  dry  years  is  re- 
garded, and  the  third  part  of  that  quantity  is 
set  down  as  the  average  of  three  oonseoutive  dry 
years,  which  is  all  that  is  attempted  to  be  dealt 
with  in  calculating  the  requisite  size  of  the 
reservoir,  and  it  allows  about  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  quantity  to  pass  over  the  waste  weirs  of 
the  reservoirs.  For  town  purposes,  it  is  thought 
not  worth  while  to  make  the  reservoirs  so  much 
larger  as  they  would  have  to  be  to  store  this 
sixth  part,  coming,  as  it  always  does,  when  the 
reservoirs  are  full;  bub  if  storage  reservoirs  are 
to  be  made  with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
lower  lands  being  flooded,  as  well  as  of  supplying 
towns  with  water,  the  capacity  should  be  calcu- 
lated so  as  to  store  also  this  other  sixth  part  of 
the  quantity. 

Iu  the  earlier  days  of  town  water-supplies  the 
average  rainfall  was  relied  upon  as  available 
after  deducting  a certain  fixed  quantity,  or  a 
certain  proportion  (one  or  the  other,  according 
to  the  practioe  of  different  engineers)  for  lose  by 
absorption  and  evaporation,  but  the  supplies  calcu- 
lated  on  that  basis  failed  during  long  droughts, 
because  the  reservoirs  were  not  of  sufficient 
capacity.  Further  experience,  or,  rather,  further 
trouble  in  examining  extended  tables  of  rainfall, 
combined  with  the  knowledge  of  failures  which 
had  ocourred,  proved  that  a portion  of  this 
average  (i.c.  about  one-sixth  part)  could  not  be 
stored  unless  the  reservoirs  were  made  larger 
than  economy  dictated,  and  so  engineers  became 
content  to  deal  with  five-sixths  only  of  the 
average  annual  quantity,  confessing  that  the 
capacities  of  the  several  reservoirs  constructed 
for  town  supplies  would  not  be  sufficient  to  store 
the  other  sixth  part,  which  must  therefore,  pass 
the  reservoirs  ; and  if,  upon  a complete  examina- 
tion  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  question,  it 
should  appear  to  be  true  (as  has  been  said)  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  store  this  other  portion 
iu  reservoirs  of  any  practicable  dimensions, 
then  that  portion  must  go  as  heretofore  to 
flood  the  lands;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  this  saying  had  reference  to  the  econo- 
mical outlay  of  money  by  waterworks  com. 
panies  and  by  corporations  who  make  their 
own  waterworks,  and  who,  of  course,  have 
no  interest  other  than  their  own,  or  that  of 
the  people  whom  they  represent, — have,  in  short, 
no  interest  in  preventing  floods  in  the  lower 
lands  ; and  in  this  light  it  may  well  have 
appeared  to  be  impracticable.  But  this  is  a 
question  which  must  be  dealt  with  on  grounds  of 
general  interest  rather  than  on  those  of  persoriq, 
and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Legislature, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  into  harmony  the 
requirements  of  the  several  parties  interested. 
There  is  a precedent  in  the  South  Staffordshire 
Mines  Drainage  Commission,  although  that  case 
is  not  quite  analogous  to  this  one.  There  the 
water  mnning  over  the  surface  of  one  property 
sinks  into  the  ground  and  floods  the  raiues  of 
another,  which  thus  become  unduly  charged 
with  water,  and  so  far  there  is  some  analogy 
between  the  two  cases’;  but  the  Mines  Drainage 
Act  was  passed  to  regulate  eonflioting  interests 
of  a strictly  personal  ebaraoter,  whereas  this 
other  question  must  be  dealt  with  on  another  and 
a wider  basis,  and  one  which  shall  be  more 
national.  No  greater  calamity  could  happen  to 
the  country  than  that  this  question  of  a water 
supply  to  towns  and  villages,  combined  with  the 
relief  of  low-lying  lands  from  floods,  should  be 
dealt  with  on  the  principles  which  govern  trading 
concerns.  Let  us  have  economy  of  construction 
and  do  nob  let  us  bury  good  money  by  wasting 
good  materials,  bat  never  let  one  section  of  society 
sell  water  to  another. 

It  may  bo  said  that  such  reservoirs  as  would 
be  made  for  the  supply  of  water  to  towns  and 
villages  would  mostly  be  placed  in  the  higher 
parts  of  river  courses,  and  would  cut  off  but  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  whole  watershed 
area  of  a great  river,  and  that  is  so,  no  doubt ; 
and  whatever  we  do  in  the  upper  sections  of 
rivers,  a very  large  drainage  area  will  remain 
below  any  reservoirs  that  could  be  made.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  points  to  be  considered.  But 
whether  reservoirs  be  or  be  nob  made  with  any 
regard  to  land-flooding,  the  river-courses  claim 
attention.  For  a long  time  the  solid  refuse 
matter  of  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  has  been  ruthlessly  thrown  into  them. 
Where  is  the  hydraulioian  who  will  say  that 
English  rivers,  taking  them  in  general,  have  a 


tra^psporbing  power  sufficient  to  carry  out  to  sea 
house  ashes,  brick-rubbish,  and  the  wasteproducta 
of  manufactures  ? Tuoso  who  put  these  things 
into  rivers  are  deceived  by  false  appearances. 
They  see  the  flood  carry  out  of  their  eight  the 
ashes  and  other  rofuee  they  have  put  upon  its 
banks,  but  they  do  not  seo  that  the  bed  of  the 
river  iu  their  own  neighbourhood  is  gradually 
riaiug,  being  silted  up  with  the  refuse  of  the 
people  who  reside  upon  the  banka  of  the  river 
higher  up,  nor  will  they  believe  that  their  own 
refuse  raises  the  bed  ot  the  riv’er  lower  down  ; 
but  it  does  so,  nevertheless.  If  we  would  discon- 
tinue the  practice  the  power  of  the  stream  would, 
in  course  of  time,  carry  the  accumulations  out  to 
sea,  and  the  river  bed  would  return  to  its  normal 
condition;  but  so  long  as  tbo  practice  is  con. 
tinned,  no  better,  but  a worse,  state  of  things 
than  we  have  now  may  be  expected. 


THE  PBOPOSED  PARIS  OPERA  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Revue  Nouvelle  de  V Architectv,re  gives  a 
full  description  of  the  proposed  scheme  for  a 
great  opera-house  for  “ the  people  ” in  Paris,  and 
our  readers  may  be  glad  to  hear  something  about 
it._  We  confine  ourselves  to  a statement  of  the 
object  aimed  at,  and  the  general  features  of  the 
proposed  scheme. 

For  fifteen  years  past  the  idea  has  been  enter- 
tained  of  constructing  an  immense  theatre,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Bonlevard  St.  Martin  and  the 
Boulevard  Magenta,  and  thus  to  complete  the 
ornamentation  of  the  Place  du  Chateau  d’Eau, 
in  Paris. 

Different  projects  have  been  brought  forward, 
but  all  concur  in  recommending  the  erection  of 
a theatre  for  popular  opera.  The  situation  is  a 
fortunate  one  for  such  a purpose,  for  a popular 
theatre  could  only  be  erected  with  success  in 
one  of  the  labour  quarters  of  the  city;  and 
though  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  put  off  iu 
consequence  of  the  events  of  1870- 1,  it  has  never 
been  abandoned,  and  the  unoccupied  land  which 
adjoins  the  buildings  now  on  the  site  (among 
which  are  the  Qrand  Ca/d  Parisien,  and  the  new 
circus  recently  illustrated  in  the  Buildey)  has 
always  remained  vacant. 

This  project,  which  has  slept  for  some  time, 
has  now  been  revived  by  a group  of  notabilities 
in  the  artistio,  literary,  and  financial  world, 
among  whom  wo  may  remark  tlie  well-known 
names  of  MM.  Emile  de  Girardin,  Bardonx  (Sous- 
Seoretaire  de  I’Etat  au  Ministere  de  la  Justice) ; 

^'^rquis  do  Saint-Georgos ; Halanzier  and 
his  lieutenant,  Carvalho,  the  eminent  comedian 
Regnier,  Ambroise  Thomas,  Dennery,  Sardou, 
Emile  Angier,  Jules  Bartier,  Fclicion  David, 
Camilie  Doucet,  tbo  Baron  de  Reinach,  the 
./iaanficj-  Rostand,  the  tenors  Roger  and  Daprez 
Ficborin  Joncitiree,  Saint-Saiins,  Guy  de  Char- 
nacc\-  Gall,  editor  of  the  Lihertd ; Raoul  Duval 
and  Count  d’Osmory  et  Tirard,  deputies  ; Charles 
Blanc,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Leon  de  Maleville, 
Gounod,*  Victor  Masse,  Massonet,  Prince  Trou- 
betzkoi,  Watei,  Bissohoffsheim,  Auguste  Maqnet, 
Sapia,  Erlanger,  Segouve,  Faure,  Bamberger, 
and  lastly  the  promoters,  M.  DoCroyat,  who  has 
convened  all  these  personages,  and  M.  Adolphe 
Sax,  who  has  laid  before  them  a project  which 
he  has  for  a long  time  studied  fur  a theatre  able 
to  contain  16,000  persons,  which  he  would  erect 
in  the  Place  Chateau  d’EaT>j  at  the  angle  indi- 
cated  above,  where  it  would  be  completely  isolated 
by  a street  which  will  unite  Rue  de  Bondy  with 
Hue  Chateau  d’Eau,  skirting  one  side  of  the 
TheJtre  des  Folies-Dramatiques. 

The  principle  of  M.  Sax’s  project  was  warmly 
discussed,  and  finally  a sub-oonimittee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  scheme  more  fully,  and 
the  possibility  of  carrying  it  into  execution  ; the 
sub-committee  consisting  of  MM.  Emile  de 
Girardin,  B.ardoux,  Ambroise  Thomas,  Halanzier, 
Carvalho,  Joncieres,  Baron  Reinach,  Dennery, 
Detroyat,  and  Camille  Doucet  (as  president  of 
the  committee  of  dramatic  authors  and  com- 
posers) . 

The  idea  caused  considerable  excitement  in 
artistic  circles,  and  M.  Davioud,  the  Inspector 
of  Public  Works  in  Paris,  and  architect  of  two 
theatres  in  the  Place  du  Cbatelet,  recalled  having 
given  special  thought  to  the  subject  ten  years 
ago ; his  plans  had  even  been  drawn  out  and  re- 
ceived a medal  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  He 
reviewed  his  former  conception,  and  secured  the 
valuable  co-operation  of  M.  Jules  Bourdais,  who 
is  an  engineer  distinguished  also  as  an  artist. 

* It  appears,  however,  from  other  sources  of  iofoxma- 
tion,  that  the  leadiag  French  composer  has  expressed  his 
disapproval  of  the  idea  of  a monster  theatre. 
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These  gentlemen  materially  modified  the  forma 
of  the  auditorium  on  new  acientific  data,  pre- 
serving  at  the  same  time  the  monumental 
aspect  of  the  building,  and  submitted  their  pro- 
ject, thus  perfected,  to  the  committee  meeting 
under  the  presidency  of  If.  de  Girardin.  M. 
Bourdais  gave  at  some  length  a very  lucid  expo- 
sition of  the  principle  and  details  of  the  plan, 
which  appears  to  have  impressed  the  committee 
with  a strong  opinion  in  its  favour. 

This  scheme,  then,  of  which  we  give  sketch 


notes  of  a chromatic  scale  of  six  octaves,  and 
rendered  mute  or  resounding  by  a special  mecha- 
nism, are  placed  near  the  orchestra,  in  order  to 
augment  to  a great  degree  the  sonority  already 
developed  by  the  other  contrivances  of  the  con- 
struction. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  placing  of  fan- 
teuils  and  orchestra  stalls  is  arranged  in  almost 
all  modern  buildings  are  very  defective.  In  this 
building  the  floor  is  designed  in  such  a way  that 
each  range  of  seats  overlooks  the  one  before  it, 


plan  e“racd;n;ia  not  only  by  the  height  of  the  10  centilitre,  be^ 

of  n non  .naotatora.  tween  the  eyea  and  the  crown  o!  a head  of 


Sidthn??-’  ‘‘’“‘“‘“'’ieSr^'diSaiona,  hut  of  10  ce_nt;„,_toe_a_in 

1.000  places  de  logos, 

2.000  places  de  deuxifemes. 


2,800  places  de  troisiemes,* 

The  plan  of  the  auditorium  is  semicircular  at  the 
part  opposite  the  stage. 

The  front  portion  of  the  plan  is  traced  on  a 
carve  which  is  neither  circle  nor  parabola,  but  is 
determined  by  points  in  such  a way  that,  if  divided 
into  twenty  equal  parts,  each  part  will  serve  as  a 
reflector  of  sound  to  so  many  different  parts  of 
the  sails. 


addition,  to  allow  for  the  more  or  less  prominent 
coiffures  of  the  ladies.*  The  line  which  satisBfes 
these  conditions  is  not  a straight  one,  as  one 
would  suppose  d,  priori,  bub  a curve  in  which,  at 
each  equal  and  regular  augmentation  of  the  hori- 
zontal extent,  there  occurs  an  irregular  augmenta- 
tion of  the  vertical  height.  By  this  arrangement 
it  is  not  necessary  to  look  between  the  heads  of 
the  rank  next  below,  the  viewof  the  whole  width 
of  the  stage  being  clear.f 

For  a theatre  containing  9,000  spectators,  one 


This  front  portion  of  the  house  form,  the  ! may  oalonlate  that  those  in  the  lust  row  of  seats 
frame  of  the  proscenium,  and  presents  an  area  of  ; ^.his  case  be  p ace  a a eve  a 

500  _sqnare  mitres,  which  forms  an  immense  : 20  <uitres 


OUU  square  metres,  wuicu  jorma  an  immeusB  ; --- — - , 

speaking-trumpet  for  the  orchestra,  the  actors,  readily  be  supposed,  there  ore, 

P . ..  ® : h ..  .o-  -r.o I not  think  of  placing  above  this  Brat  range  of  the 


and  the  chorus.  At  the  back  of  tho  scene  is  a r o fa  . ... 

surface  doBned  by  the  revolution  of  a curve  of  audience  one  or  more  of  those  rows  of  drawers 
the  same  nature  as  that  before  described,  and  ' (tiroirs)  called  loyes,  which  row 


disposed  in  such  a manner  as  to  reflect  forward  [ beneath  them  into  obscurity,  “=5 


airthe  sound  that  is  ordinarily  lost  directly  to.  j story  height  which  would 

wards  the  house  ' sucoessivo  additional  ranges  of  eloping  grades 

In  addition  to  this,  seventy. two  vases  for  , of  seats.  Jhe  effects  of  the  stage 

reinforcing  sound  (vases  ren/orfants),  tuned  , therefore  be  seen  from  all  par  y 

beforehand  in  accordance  with  the  Buccessive  • The  height  mentioned  can  only  be  intended  to  allow 


. for  the  prominent  o 

* Onr  contemporary’s  figures  and  plans  are  not  ftot  up  1 t It  is  scarcely 


--r  readers  that 

with  the  accuracy  desirable  in  such  cases.  There  is  evi-  ; this  is  no  new  idea,  but  merely  the  application  o a sys  em 
denlly  a mistake  or  an  omission  here,  and  probably  we  , first  worked  ont  by  Mr.  Scott  RusseU  a good  many  years 
most  supply  the  item,  “ 2,600  places  de  premieres,"  which  j ago.  and  styled  by  him  the  laacoustic  curve. 
will  make  up  the  total,  and  accord'  with  the  proport'on  I has  been  anopted  by  two  or  three  writers  on  the  su  jeot 
of  areas  on  the  plan.  The  plan  and  section  also  are  not  ' works  since  published. 

everywhere  in  accordance,  though  the  differences  are  not  I J The  spectstors  in  the  two  segments  of  the  iroimemii, 
of  any  importance  in  regard  to  the  general  illustration  of  nearest  the  proscenium,  wOl  not,  wo  shonld  say,  see  muen 
the  scheme.  'We  have,  therefore,  reproduced  them.  . of  the  “ emfrnbh." 


of  those  movements  of  the  head  which  commonly 
transform  a whole  parterre  into  a kind  of  agitated 
sea  of  spectators  who  follow  the  movements  of 
the  actor  not  only  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the 
whole  body. 

Ventilation,  when  systematically  attempted  in. 
theatres  (which  it  seldom  is),  is  provided  for  by 
a principle  of  exhaustion  which  leaves  the  whole 
interior  in  a state  of  low  pressure  (unaffet  d'appel 
d'air  qui  met  la  sails  enii^re  en  depression)  and 
admits,  at  every  opening  of  the  box  doors,  a rush 
of  cold  air  of  which  we  know  the  disastrous  effect. 
Is  it  not  more  logical,  on  the  contrary,  and  not 
less  easy,  to  place  the  internal  air  in  a state  of 
pressure,  and  thus  give  the  draughts  an  inverse 
direction  to  that  which  they  usually  take  ? 

In  the  plan  under  notice  something  beyond 
j manual  power  is  required  for  much  of  the  work- 
j iog,  oven  for  mere  economy  of  labour,  and  a 
steam  engine  of  10  or  15  horse-power  will  there- 
fore form  a necessary  part  of  the  scheme.  This 
; engine  may  easily  be  contrived  to  lend  its  force 
' also  to  a ventilator,  which,  as  the  underground 
passages  of  the  building  communicate  directly 
with  the  external  air  (sent  ventilds  comme  en- 
plein  air),  can  easily  be  placed  so  as  to  draw  in 
a continual  supply  of  fresh  air.  This  will  be 
forced  into  the  theatre  behind  the  sound-reflector 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  will  find  its  escape 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  spectatprs.  It  is  of 
course  understood  that  the  air  will  be  warmed 
in  winter,  but  in  the  summer  it  will  be  cooled, 
and  means  of  easily  regulating  its  temperature 
will  be  provided. 

The  theatre  will  be  lighted  not  by  one  central 
lustre,  but  by  a series,  and  just  as  the  gas  will 
be  laid  on  in  tnbes  on  the  ordinary  principle,  so 
a system  of  tubes  will  be  provided,  in  like 
manner,  to  carry  off  the  products  of  combustion, 
without  their  being  permitted  in  any  way  to 
mingle  with,  the  main  body  of  air  in  the  interior. 

The  centre  of  the  ceiling  will  be  occupied  by 
a movable  canopy,  of  a material  rigid  and  light 
at  the  same  time,  and  this  will  be  arranged  to 
■ open  or  fall  back,  and  leave  a large  open  skylight 
for  daylight  performances. 
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So  far  the  practical  statement  of  the  scheme 
after  which  our  contemporary  comes  to  “ 
thdoriques,”  of  which  we  waive  the  considera. 
tion  for  the  present.  Wo  may  add  that  two 
methods  of  architectural  treatment  are  sug- 
gested ; the  one  the  erection  of  a completely 
new  and  independent  building,  interntdly  and 
externally,  the  whole  forming  a complete  arclii- 
tectural  design  on  a grand  scale ; the  other, 
which  the  Bovue  Nouvello  calls  “mesquino  et 
inacceptable,”  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  retain 
most  of  the  buildings  or  the  exterior  line  of  tho 
site,  and  enclose  the  theatre  within  them,  thus 
making  it  a specimen  of  internal  architecture 
only. 


THE  KEW  IMPERIAL  MUSEUMS  OF 
VIENNA. 

TiiB  competition  for  the  two  new  Imperial 
Museums,  in  tho  Ringstrasse,  opposite  the  Hof- 
burg,  or  Imperial  Castle— of  one  of  which  we 
give  a view— was  a severe  artistic  contest.  The 
designs  submitted  were  many,  and  the  final 
choice  lay  between  two  rival  plans,  those  by  the 
ai'chiteots  Uerr  Hansen  and  Herr  Hasenauer. 
Hansen’s  design  is  in  tho  Greek  style,  of  im- 
posing exterior,  with  fronts  facing  tho  King. 
Btrasse,  and  with  flights  of  steps,  rows  of  columus, 
&c.,  the  two  museums  being  surrounded  by 
ornamental  grounds,  and  connected  by  an  open 
portico.  Hasenaoer's  project  is  much  more 
sober,  in  the  style  of  Italian  Kenaissance,  retain- 
ing, howevei-,  the  ornamental  grounds.  He 
separates  the  two  museums,  but  places  the  main 
fronts  at  a right  angle  with  the  Ringstrasse, 
with  their  lesser  fronts  facing  the  latter,  con. 
tinning  them  in  a series  of  archways,  in  the 
style  of  the  whole,  across  the  Ringstrasse,  and 
forming  open  terraces  over  it,  past  the  two 
narrow  fronts  of  the  present  Burgthor  (which 
remains  free),  over  the  Heldenplatz,  to  the 
Kaiserburg,  tho  rebuilding  of  which  at  no  dis- 
taut  date  is  taken  account  of.  Hansen’s  design 
represented  Greece,  the  purely  artistic  5 that  of 
Hasenauer  the  realistic,  practical.  The  contest 
of  the  partisans  of  the  two  designs  waxed  to 
snoh  a pitch  that  the  artists  even  petitioned  for 
Hansen’s  plan.  Listening  to  both  parties,  and 
reoognising  the  merits  of  both  designs,  the 
Court  had  the  happy  idea  of  submitting  the 
rival  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  the  most  oele- 
brated  of  living  German  architects.  Semper,  and 
he  chose  Hasenauer’s  project,  making,  however, 
a few  improvements. 

The  works  were  actively  taken  in  hand,  and 
will  soon  be  completed,  while  the  annexe  leading 
to  and  across  the  Ringstrasse,  as  well  as  the  new 
Kaiserbnrg,  which  is  to  extondin  oval  form  to  the 
flanks  of  the  Volks-Gartan  and  Kaiser.Garten 
(People’s  Gardens  and  Imperial  Gardens)  will  bo 
left  for  the  future, — truly  acolosBal  undertaking, 
and  one  which,  when  carried  out,  will  be  of  the 
roost  imposing  grandeur. 

The  illustration,  as  already  remai'ked,  repre- 
sents one  of  the  museums,  with  its  lesser  front 
to  the  Ringstrasse.  It  will  face  with  its  prin- 
cipal front  that  of  the  other,  placed  at  the  proper 
distance ; the  intervening  space  being  laid  out 
in  ornamental  grounds,  in  the  centre  of  which 
will  be  placed  the  colossal  Maria  Theresa  monu. 
ment.  Uninterrupted  light  and  rooms  of  the 
required  dimensions  form  features  of  Hasenauer’s 
design,  while  Semper  has  added  statnes  and  im- 
provements ; the  former  to  be  of  I'epreaentative 
men  and  periods  of  art. 

In  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  proper 
care  is  taken  to  preserve  in  the  interior  the 
required  side  and  high  light.  Lai-ger  rooms, 
supported  by  marble  columns,  will  alternate  with 
smaller  ones,  some  of  the  rooms  to  be  decorated 
with  frescoes. 

When  completed,  the  two  museums  are  to  re- 
ceive the  various  colleotions,  some  of  them  of 
very  great  value,  bow  scattered  in  unknown  or 
unsuitable  buildings,  not  accessible  to  students 
and  the  general  public.  Such  are,  among  others, 
the  Imperial  Picture-gallery  of  the  Belvedere, 
containing  unknown  treasnres  ; a valuable  ethno- 
graphical  collection  of  specimens  of  the  fii-st 
periods  of  art  history,  among  them  treasures 
from  Egypt,  hitherto  known  to  only  few.  Natural 
history  collections,  a mnseum  of  the  history  of 
weapons,  and  many  others,  will  also  find  a more 
suitable  home  in  the  new  edifices. 

The  placing  of  the  museums  athwart  the  Ring, 
strasse  alone  will  prevent  for  the  present  their 
full  display,  but  they  will  exert  an  imposing 
effect  when  the  whole  of  the  contemplated  im. 
provements  are  carried  oat. 


NEW  MUSEUM  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  VIENNA. One.  of  the  Tmo  Blochs. Herr  Hasenacer,  Architect. 
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WAEEHOUSE,  MILK  STKEET. 
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LONDON  STREET  AROHITBOTDRE. 

NEW  OFEICES,  lEADENHAXL-STBEET. 

Toe  premissB,  89  and  90,  Leadenhall-street, 
have  recently  been  rebuilt  for  Mr.  F.  N.  Lloyd, 
and  comprise,  on  the  baseraent,  gronnd-Soor,  and 
three  floors  above,  two  offices  on  each  floor  (ten 
in  all),  well  lighted  in  front  and  rear.  On  the  top 
floor  are  one  small  office,  and  sitting  and  bed 
rooms  for  housekeeper.  Lavatory,  and  “ closet  ” 
are  provided  on  the  second-floor,  and  a group  of 
“closets,”  lavatory,  and  coal-cellar  on  the  base- 
ment, under  the  pavement. 

The  front,  which  is  of  Portland  stone,  with 
polished  granite  pilasters,  is  Gothic  in  style,  with 
carving  freely  introduced. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  and  the 
builders  are  Messrs.  Scrivener  & White.  The 
carving  was  done  by  Mr.  Seale,  of  Walworth. 
The  cost  has  been  about  3,5001. 

ADDITIONS  TO  WAUEHOUSE,  MILK-STREET. 

This  building  has  been  added  to,  and  now  com- 
municates with,  Messrs.  David  Evans  & Co.’s 
extensive  premises  in  Wood-street  and  Milk- 
street,  and  consists  of  basement,  ground-floor, 
and  four  floors  above,  all  appropriated  to  ware- 
house  purposes,  with  lift  and  fireproof  floor,  and 
is  well  lighted  in  the  rear  by  large  wells  and 
areas.  The  front,  which  is  opposite  the  City  of 
London  School,  is  of  Portland  stone.  Mr.  Herbert 
Ford  is  tho  architect,  and  Mr.  William  Brass  is 
the  builder.  The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Seale,  and  the  cost  has  been  about  3,500Z. 


CONSISTENCY  AND  REFINEMENT 
IN  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAIL. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
oiation  on  Friday  evening,  the  7tii  inst.,  the 
president,  Mr.  John  S.  Quilter,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  new  members  were  elected,  viz.,  Messrs. 
E.  W.  Poley,  J.  H.  Churchyard,  W.  J.  A‘-hdown, 
C.  J.  L.  Sandilands,  H.  M.  Wardrop,  II.  J.  Lovell, 
G.  H.  Coldwell,  and  S.  Hill.  Five  nominations 
for  membership  were  read.  The  death  was  an- 
nounced  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Johnson,  a well-known 
member  of  the  Association,  who  took  a very 
active  part  in  tho  management  of  the  classes  aud 
internal  work.  It  may  hero  bo  stated  that  the 
first  visit  of  the  session  to  works  in  progress  will 
be  made  this  day  (Saturday)  at  three  p.m.,  to 
the  new  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Ken- 
sington,  when  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  architect,  has 
kindly  promised  to  conduct  the  members  over 
the  building. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  then  read  the  following 
paper  “ On  Consistency  and  Refinement  in 
Architectural  Detail”: — Whether  or  not,  at  this 
festive  season  of  the  year,  the  claims  of  archi- 
tecture to  an  audience  can  compare  with  name, 
rons  other  counter-attractions,  tho  title  I have 
chosen  for  my  lecture  will  have  occupied  a place 
upon  your  programme  throughout  the  session, 
and  cannot  have  failed  altogether  in  conveying 
thereby  a portion  of  tho  lesson  I proposed  to 
draw  from  it  for  the  benefit  of  your  members. 
Indeed,  I almost  fear  to  darken  that  counsel  by 
many  words  in  dilating  upon  a theme  whose 
purport  is  more  or  less  self-evident,  but  in  dis- 
coursing  upon  which  one  might  be  tempted  to 
drift  to  the  wide  area  of  “things  in  general” 
whereto  my  friend,  Mr.  Burges,  drew  your 
attention  at  yonr  last  ordinary  meeting.  Con- 
sistency and  refinement  are  the  qualities  in 
relation  to  building  which  constitute  it  architec.. 
ture,  with  which,  therefore,  they  may  be  almost 
taken  as  synonymous.  Consistency,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  characteristic  of  all  true  architecture  of 
the  past,  and  refinement  of  that  of  its  best 
periods.  The  want  of  both  distinguishes  most 
of  the  buildings  of  the  present.  I could  not 
help  being  struck  by  the  tone  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Burges’s  paper, — nearly  all  of  the  speakers  seem- 
ing to  seek  a solution  of  the  great  problem 
of  the  day  : how  they  were  to  ally  feathetio 
architecture  to  the  practical  building  which 
alone  the  world  imperatively  demands  ; whether 
they  might  or  should  be  eclectic  ; whether  build- 
ings  copied  from  the  works  of  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Goths,  or  Italians,  ought  or  ought  not 
to  stand  cheek-by-jowl ; whether  sash-windows 
were  to  knock  all  artistic  fenestration  to  the 
winds,  or  mullious  and  transoms  to  be  crammed 
down  the  throats  of  our  employers,  whether  they 
would  or  no;  or  whether  a compromise  oould,  by 
any  possibility,  be  eSected  by  leaving  the  lower 
sash  to  the  tender  mercies  of  plate  glass  (de- 


scribed in  a letter  to  myself  by  one  enthusiastic 
reformer  as  an  “ emanation  from  the  jaws  of 
hell”),  80  long  as  the  upper  one  might  be  sub- 
divided by  those  bars  to  which  Gothic  mullions 
had  dwindled  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
which  are  now  counted  by  some  as  a direct 
emanation  from  Heaven.  One  despairing 
appeal,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion, 
touched  my  heart  with  infinite  pity  ; it  sounded 
so  like  that  of  the  Thessalonians  to  St.  Paul, 
“ Come  over  and  help  us.”  What  were  they  to 
do  P was  the  pertinent  but  pathetic  question 
put  on  behalf  of  himself  and  fellow-students  by 
the  evidently  earnest-minded  inquirer.  Well 
might  Mr.  Burges,  aghast  at  such  a culmination 
to  the  host  of  questions  that  had  been  put  to 
him,  exclaim  that  be  had  but  agreed  to  give  one 
lecture,  and  then  found  himself  asked  for  two. 
But  I could  not  bear  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  satisfy  so  natural  a craving,  aud  so 
turned  to  the  speaker,  and  said  that  ray  lecture, 
then  as  yet  unwritten,  should  be  a reply  to  his 
query,  and  so  I have  made  it,  so  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  do  so.  “ Eclectic,”  to  continue  the 
use  of  that  euphonious  adjective  to  describe  a 
jumble,  we  are  and  must  remain,  simply  because 
nine.tenths,orrather  ninety-nine  one-hundredths 
among  us,  are  not  really  architects  at  all,  but 
simply  highly-respectablo  gentlemen  who  have 
mistaken  their  profession,  or,  at  the  best,  build- 
ing-surveyors, among  whom,  however,  the  public, 
Gallio-like,  caring  for  noneof  these  artistic  things, 
scramble  their  commissions  for  buildings.  They 
(i.<’.  the  public)  would  nevertheless  gladly,  if 
they  saw  their  way,  follow  Sir  Henry  Cole’s 
advice,  and  give  them,  if  they  oould,  to  men  who 
make  no  pretence  at  all  of  adhesion  to  art.  Sir 
Henry,  however,  is  not  the  originator  of  this  idea, 
for  the  Romans  forestalled  his  notion  of  getting 
their  plans  and  construction  settled  first  virtually 
by  engineers,  and  then  getting  Greek  architects 
to  dress  up  their  elevations  for  them.  I could 
not  but  regard  the  crowd  that  honoured  Mr. 
Barges  with  their  attendance.  I cannot  think 
of  the  numbers  of  students  enrolled  on  your  list  of 
members  but  with  vague  wouder  as  to  how 
many,  or  rather  how  few,  possible  germs  of  true 
architects  there  may  be  among  them.  I am  a 
sad  sceptic  as  to  tnere  being  any  great  amount  of 
good,  if  any,  to  be  done  to  architecture  if  the 
moat  Utopian  schemes  for  education  now 
clamoured  for  were  realised,  or  as  to  whether 
any  moral  pumping  will  discover  wells  of  genius 
now  undreamt  of,  but  which,  somehow,  were 
reached  with  ruder  appliances  in  many  a by- 
gone, nay, even  uncivilised,  age.  Educate,  how- 
ever, by  all  means,  for  the  truth  is  we  do  not 
want  genius  so  much  as  common  sense,  and  it  is 
better  that  the  surveyors  who  have  to  look  after 
speculating  builders,  and  to  whom  the  public 
give  their  commissions,  should  be  educated.  It 
will  be  better,  if  they  will  be  “ eclectic,”  and 
cannot  be  anything  else,  that  they  should  know 
one  of  what  they  term  “ styles  ” from  another. 
They  might  learn  to  be  ashamed  of  the  murderous 
mixtures  of  such  which  some  of  them  now  con- 
coct under  cover  of  their  favourite  euphonious 
adjective.  Bub  that  one  real  architect  vrill  be 
discovered  or  elaborated  by  the  process  who 
would  not  have  come  as  well  to  the  front  under 
Mr.  Smilea’s  system  of  “ Self-Help,”  I,  for  one, 
do  not  believe.  To  the  querists  who  ask  whether 
they  may  build  in  this  style  or  that,  or  first  in  one 
and  then  in  another,  I reply  you  do  not  know, — 
you  have  not  a conception, — of  what  architecture 

is.  It  is  not  a thing  of  shreds  and  patches; 
it  is  simply  building  with  consistency  aud  refine- 
ment.  It  is  a universal  language,  although  there 
may  have  been  many  dialects  and  many  patois  of 

it.  When  men  had  something  to  say  with  it, 
they  recked  little  how  they  said  it.  You  vex 
yourselves  only  with  the  manner,  and  forget  that 
there  is  any  matter  concerned.  You  compose 
with  it  nousense-verses,  like  boys  at  school,  and 
forget  that  such  were  invented  only  for  exercise, 
and  that  now  you  are  men  you  should  lay  aside 
childish  things.  You  run  to  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  find  out  some  unoouth  style  of  talk, 
different  from  that  of  your  fellows,  in  tho  hope 
that  it  may  distinguish  you  and  impose  upon  the 
public  an  idea  that  you  are  original ; and  the  last 
dodge  has  been  to  imitate  the  gibberish  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne!  However,  having  heard 
me  so  far  with  more  or  less  patience,  you  will 
perhaps  allow  that  it  is  at  least  probable  that 
the  number  of  those  architects  who  could  work 
out  successfully  for  themselves  the  problem  for 
which  so  many  seek  to  know  the  solution  is  likely 
to  be  but  limited.  Let  me  ask  each  of  you 
individually  to  consider  himself  the  “coming 
man”  for  the  purpose,  that  I may  not  appear  to 


be  shirking  the  task  I undertook  of  showing  you 
the  road.  I have  no  manner  of  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  as  to  this,  though  I may  have  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  my  own  power  to  make 
good  use  of  it.  I may  say,  however,  to  you,  for  your 
consolation,  as  I have  often  said  to  myself  for  my 
own,  that  it  really  matters  comparatively  little 
whether  Nature  has  endowed  you  with  genius  or 
not,  for  if  you  will  keep  in  tbe  right  road,  and 
obey  the  diobatea  of  common  sense,  your  work 
will  be  right,  if  not  brilliant,  and  in  time  is  sure 
to  bring  its  reward.  I must,  however,  put  the 
problem  and  my  method  of  its  solution  before 
you  in  my  own  way,  and  to  do  so  I shall 
endeavour  to  show  you  first  what,  in  my  opinion, 
architecture  is  nob,  and  then,  not  to  leave  you  in 
the  lurch,  I will  go  on  to  show  you  what,  accord- 
ing to  my  creed,  architecture  is. 

What  Architecture  is  not. — The  president  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  in  his 
opening  address  of  this  session,  took  occasion  to 
lament  the  lack  of  architecture  in  the  miles  of 
speculative  building  of  the  day.  I am  going  to 
ask  you  to  join  me  in  a wail  of  woe  ever  works 
supposed  to  be  architectural  in  comnarison  with 
those ; in  fact,  over  the  rampant  iniquity  of  sins 
of  actual  commission  as  still  more  to  be  deplored 
than  those  of  simple  omission.  Architecture 
parodied  is,  I cannot  but  think,  more  offensive 
than  the  mere  ignoring  of  architecture.  I do 
not,  however,  wish  yon  to  think  that  I desire  in 
any  way  to  defend  the  doings  of  those  arch- 
offenders  against  both  science  and  taste,  the 
speculating  builders,  to  whom  the  astute  English 
public  has  delivered  itself  over  a willing  victim, 
body  and  soul.  Stupidly  housed  in  ugly,  incon- 
venient, and  monotonous  brick  boxes,  with  holes 
cut  symmetrically  in  them,  the  public  stays  con- 
tentedly until  a fever  breaks  out  or  a frost  seta 
in.  Then,  however,  it  immediately  raises  an 
insensate  howl  against  the  profession  (which 
was  never  consulted),  because  sewer-gas  was 
laid  on  to,  and  fresh  air  carefully  kept  out  of,  its 
dwellings,  and  because  all  the  pipes  were  left 
exposed  to  the  elements.  It  was  not,  however, 
such  prosaic  evils  as  these  that  constituted  the 
grievance  alluded  to  by  the  president.  His  was 
one  that  the  public  cares  far  less  about,  rightly 
or  wrongly,— rightly  I am  disposed  to  think. 
His  sorrow  was  rather  because  our  suburban 
terraces  are  not,  to  borrow  again  the  word  which 
Professor  Kerr  so  kindly  invented,  “ arcbitec- 
turesque”;  for  whatever  his  own  treatment  of 
them  might  be,  that  is  what  they  would  become 
in  the  hands  of  those  members  of  our  profession 
to  whom  our  street  architecture  usually  falls. 
Now,  seriously,  would  it  be  of  the  slightest 
benefit  to  any  living  soul  that  they  should  so  be  ? 
The  august  architectural  profession  has,  no 
doubt,  missed  the  commission  which  it  would 
have  well  earned  had  it  only  acted  in  its 
respectable,  though  lower,  capacity,  of  aur- 
veyor,  and  simply  stopped  the  scamping  of 
the  drains  and  attended  to  tbe  proper  disposi- 
tion of  the  pipes.  In  other  respects,  if  archi- 
tecture be  what  the  majority  of  the  architects  to 
whom  our  principal  street- buildings  are  relegated 
seem  to  consider  it  to  be,  I declare  I think  the 
speculative  builders  have  the  best  of  it ; for  since 
refinement  is  generally  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
from  the  works  of  both  alike,  there  is  a con- 
sistency, even  if  it  be  but  of  ngliness,  about  the 
erections  of  the  humbler  class  of  builders  which 
in  my  opinion  might  bear  away  the  palm.  The 
backs  of  the  houses  erected  by  the  latter  corre- 
spond better  with  the  fronts,  whereas  a glance 
from  the  windows  in  the  rear  of  the  “ archi- 
tecturesque  ” structures  of  tbe  former  shows  that 
their  idea  of  architectural  beauty  and  fitness  is 
but  skin-deep.  This  question  of  the  comparative 
disadvantage  of  building  without  architecture  at 
all,  and  of  the  mock  architecturesque,  is  being 
daily  forced  upon  me  most  unpleasantly  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Westminster,  wherein  I happen 
to  live.  There  vast  buildings,  public  as  well  as 
private,  have  risen  and  are  rising  like  mush- 
rooms. In  some  of  these  architecture  is  alto- 
gether set  at  nought,  and  in  others  its  name  is, 
as  it  were,  taken  in  vain ; and  I am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  decide  which  of  these  classes  may  be  con- 
sidered the  worse  or  the  more  vulgar  of  tho 
two.  It  is  certainly  a saddening  reflection,  which 
must  sooner  or  later  compel  the  considera- 
tion of  public  authorities,  who  at  present  seem 
to  trouble  themselves  little  about  this  aspect  of 
their  business,  that  men  may  be  allowed  to  rear 
up  in  tbe  sight  of  their  fellow-raen,— I had 
almost  said  of  angels,— Babel-like  towers  of  naked 
brickwork,  such  as  those  with  which  Mr.  Hankey 
has  lately  disfigured  this  part  of  the  metropolis, 
[An  illustration  was  here  shown  of  Mr.  Hankey’a 
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building,  labelled  " Building  Barbarous.”]  One 
shudders  to  think  of  what  our  city  would  become 
if  the  example  this  gentleman  has  set  in  this 
building  were  to  be  followed  extensiTely, — and  I 
am  informed  that  he  has  actually  in  hand  a still 
larger  block  of  similar  character,  intended  to  be 
carried  up  several  stories  higher ! Whether  such 
monstrosities  could  be  made  tolerable  by  a veneer 
of  the  fashionable  sham  architecture  or  other- 
wise is  the  question  I would  now  propose  for 
your  consideration.  May  we  turn  to  the  neigh, 
bouring  great  work  [the  new  Government  Offices, 
Whitehall]  by  the  President  himself  to  see  how 
it  is  likely  he  would  have  treated  it  ? Should 
that  ten-storied  structure  be  covered  with  an 
" arohitecturesqne  ” ma?k  representing  some  five 
or  ail  ? If  so,  how  would  the  tenants  of  the 
floors  (not  being  Government  clerks),  whose 
windows  had  to  be  crammed  in  under  arohivolts, 
like  it  ? [Here  a drawing  was  exhibited  of 
Mr.  Hankey’s  house  dressed  in  the  Italian 
fashion, — many  of  the  details  being  copied,  we 
ought  to  say  exaggerated,  from  the  new  Home 
and  Colonial  Offices, — and  labelled  ” Arohiteo- 
turesque  - Barbaric ; Nouaenae  Verses.”]  And 
must  the  mighty  semblance  of  a temple  with 
acrobatic  orders  thus  piled  up,  be  similarly  re- 
presented on  all  four  of  the  ungainly  and  equally 
visible  sides  of  the  structure,  and  if  so,  how  is 
the  cost  to  be  borne  when  no  Imperial  treasury 
defrays  it  ? Or  would  the  usual  architects’  dodge 
suffice  iu  this  instance,  of  confining  the  mask  to 
the  front,  in  the  hope  that  a like  idiotic  fit 
would  in  time  seize  the  neighbours  on  either 
side,  so  that  hideous  erections  of  theirs  should 
shut  out  the  hideousness  of  it  ? [Here  another 
sketch  was  shown  of  the  same  building  in  the 
garb  of  the  revived  ” Queen  Anne  ” style  of  the 
present  day,  and  labelled  “ Queen  Anne  of  1876, 
compiled  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities.” 
Much  as  Mr.  Seddon  is  opposed  to  " eclecticism,” 
he  appeared  to  have  been  so  far  ecleotio  in  the 
“compilation”  of  this  sketch  as  to  iuolude  in  it 
some  of  the  most  notable  features  of  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw’s  “ New  Zealand  Chambers,”  Leadenball- 
streets  Mr.  Bodley’s  Office  for  the  London 
Sohool  Board ; and  of  other  of  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  ” Queen  Anne  ” revival,  some  of 
them  greatly  differing  in  design  and  treatment.] 
Mr.  Hankey  has,  I must  say,  wisely  for  his  own 
pocket,  abjured  all  such  arcbiteoturesque  treat- 
xnent,  and  perhaps  done  some  good  by  lettiug 
the  problem  he  has  not  tried  to  solve  proclaim 
itself  so  horribly  to  the  world.  But  was  no  aolu. 
tion  possible?  Go  to  Nuremberg  or  Cologne 
and  see,  as  you  may,  in  many  even  of  the  back 
streets,  how  our  Medimval  ancestors  wonld  have 
gloried  in  the  opportunity  such  a scale  of  build- 
ing would  have  given  them.  They  would  have 
needed  no  expensive  false  mask  to  have  hidden 
the  simplicity  of  their  structure  j and  while  we 
glance  at  their  bold  treatment,  we  should  see  how 
consistent  they  would  have  been  io  this  as  iu  all 
their  works,  and  how  a little  refined  detail  here 
and  there  would  have  redeemed  even  their 
plainest  buildings  from  becoming  monotonous. 
[Here  two  drawings  were  exhibited  of  the  same 
building,  with  suggestivo  treatment  by  the 
author.]  Think,  again,  what  they  would  have 
done  with  a fagade  like  that  of  the  new  Aquarium 
at  Westminster,  which  is  some  hundred  yards  in 
length,  without  the  necessity  to  make  it  like  a 
barrack  with  a multitude  of  windows,  as  most 
modern  buildings  are  almost  compelled  to  be, 
especially  if  they  had  the  means  to  expond 
in  decoration  somewhat  more  to  the  purpose 
than  the  .regiment  of  mer-men  and  mer- 
maidens  and  mer-babies,  which  disport  their 
conventional  floriated  tails  there  for  the  amuse- 
ment  rather  than  for  the  edification  of  the 
populace.  Shall  we  pass  on  iu  our  search  for 
modern  consistency  and  refinement  to  the  build- 
ings  rising,  not  from  the  designs  of  speculating 
builders,  on  our  splendid  new  thoroughfare,  the 
Embankment,  where  sweet  if  flimsy  things  in 
gables  are  rendered  iu  French  Renaissance  and 
nondesetipt  “ Queen  Anne  ” ? Or  shall  we  fare 
better  if  we  continue  our  route  towards  the  City, 
amidst  /a(;ades  overloaded  with  mere  architec- 
turesque  details,  with  here  and  there  a pleasing 
because  more  modest  exception,  such  as  Mr. 
I’Amson's  Bible  Society’s  Office,  in  which  refine- 
ment is  to  be  found  ? Too-generally,  incon. 
grnous  blocks,  as  if  parts  of  imported  palaces, 
Oome  to  an  untimely  end,  and  are  jostled  side  by 
side  in  ludicrous  oversight  of  their  perspective 
combioation.  The  tout  ensemble  is  simply 
shocking  to  any  person  of  taste.  One  at  least 
escapes  such  horrors  if  one  confines  one’s  work 
to  the  suburbs,  where  the  sins,  not  seldom  to  be 
found,  are  but  mild  imitations  of  the  vagaries  of 


what  is  assumed  to  be  higher  art.  Such,  geutle- 
men,  are  examples  of  what  architecture  is  not. 
My  present  purpose  were,  however,  scantily 
fulfilled  by  my  merely  giving  you  a moral  indi- 
gestion and  distaste,  perhaps,  of  the  more 
seasonable  Christmas  fareawaiting  you  at  home. 
I want  to  show  you  that  coasistenoy  and  refine- 
ment are  both  practicable  and  desirable.  Let 
me  ask  you,  then,  to  glance  with  me  at  the  past 
history  of  architecture,  from  a point  of  view  in 
which  it  may  be  seen  in  its  unity,  and  not  iu  its 
diversity, — as  a development  of  principles,  and 
not  as  a mere  statement  of  isolated  facts.  Here 
it  is  that  we  shall  find 

What  Architecture  is. — I wonld  ask  you,  then, 
to  follow  me  while  I travel  very  rapidly  over, 
not  new  ground,  but  with  perhaps  a somewhat 
new  light  thrown  upon  it,  if  one  can  judge  from 
the  remai'ks  I have  referred  to,  and  constantly 
heard,  as  to  the  ordinary  light  in  which  it  is 
viewed.  This  ground  is  the  history  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  past,  and  the  light  iu  which  I 
would  have  you  regard  it  is  that  which  displays 
it  as  one  sequeuoe,  and  not  a sucoession  of  sepa- 
rate  styles.  Architecture,  so  long  as  it  was  a 
living  art,  rau  au  even  progressive  course,  and 
its  sequence  was  only  onoe  broken,  or  rather,  it 
may  be  said,  suspended,  wheu  its  ancient,  or 
what  we  now  call  Classic,  development  went 
astray.  But  the  clue  was  taken  up  again  when 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  re.asserted  them- 
selves, and  it'  was  never  after  lost  until  the 
course  of  art  was  altogether  run  out,  and  its  life 
destroyed.  The  seeds  of  the  ai-t  were  sown  io  tho 
East  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  fostered  by 
the  love  of  pomp  and  display,  which  has  ever 
been  essentially  Oriental,  and  for  which  the 
Times  has  recently  been  unduly  censured  for 
terming  “ barbaric.”  The  wondrous  works  still 
extant  in  India  thoroughly  deserve  the  admira- 
tion which  the  attention  now  fortuitously  directed 
towards  them  by  the  occasion  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales’s  visit  to  India  has  aroused.  Rioh  in  fancy 
and  elaborate  ornamentation,  often  charming  in 
outline,  grouping,  and  proportion,  ani  far  indeed 
from  being  in  any  seuse  barbarous,  they  are,  as 
the  buildings  of  these  Eastern  countries  always 
have  been,  essentially  “barbaric,”  and  to  avoid 
repetition  in  this  short  sketch  we  may  class  under 
the  same  general  term  all  the  Saracenic  works 
of  later  ages  which  havo  been  derived  from  them. 
They  are  the  storehouse  whence  the  purer,  if  leas 
original,  Western  architects  have  drawn  their 
ideas,  and  whence,  doubtless,  many  others  yet 
might  glean  with  advantage.  But  iu  themselves 
the  Oriental  buildings  do  not  deserve  the  name 
of  architecture,  and  their  grandest  triumphs 
have  been  gained,  as  it  were,  by  brute  size  and 
mass,  and  their  richest  and  most  elaborate 
temples  are  but  gigantic  trifles,  that  if  executed 
on  their  more  legitimate  scale  would  more  fitly 
adorn  the  workbor  or  the  mantel-shelf,  devoid 
alike  of  consistency  and  refinement  in  a 
true  sense.  The  Greeks  bronghb  this  chaos 
of  luxurianoe  into  order  ; they  culled, 
tended,  pruned,  and  developed  its  choioest 
germs.  They  made  arohiteotnre  a science  and 
art,  and  brought  it  within  the  domain  of  common 
sense.  Their  creation,  onb  of  the  discordant 
elements  that  lay  around  them,  was  the  Doric 
order.  That  was  their  ideal  of  architecture  for 
all  purposes  of  seriousness  and  dignity.  We 
hardly  sufficiently  realise  this  simplicity,  this 
unity  of  their  conception,  for  we  talk  of  the 
Greek  orders  when  we  should  only  speak  of 
their  order,— for  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  were 
but  later  extravagauces,  ocoasional  relaxations, 
playthings  upon  a small  scale.  The  perfection 
of  the  Doric  order  for  its  purpose  has  been  often, 
bat  never  can  be  too  often,  descanted  upon.  Its 
supposed  derivation  from  wooden  hut  oonetruc- 
tion  M.  ViolIet-le-Duo  has  disposed  of,  and 
shown  that  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  most  common-sense  development  of  the  stone 
column  and  entablature,  wronght  out  iu  perfect 
taste,  comhining  contrast  and  harmony  in  dne 
proportion,  and  being  the  embodiment  of  con- 
sistency and  refinement  in  trabeate  architectnre. 
Bub  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  invented, 
thongh  simple,  was  special,  and  that  purpose  is 
gone.  It  was  for  what  may  be  termed  external 
archiceoturo  for  a sunny  climate, — for  a one- 
storied  covering  to  surround  a temple,  the 
temple  itself  having  but  a plain  wall  within. 
The  Doric  order  has  given  us  a standard  of  archi- 
tectural proportions,  bub  is  useless  for  more 
complicated  conditions  of  building,  its  applica- 
tion to  which  at  onco  destroys  the  very  merits 
which  are  our  admiration  and  instruction.  Greek 
architecture  is,  therefore,  to  us  a dead  language, 
— one  we  should  learn  as  the  foundation  of  our 


own,  but  to  revert  to  mere  copying  of  which 
would  be  its  desecration,  and  our  utter  confusion. 
The  restless  activity  and  love  of  pomp  of  the 
Romans  soon  led  that  nation  to  need  buildings 
of  far  different  character.  Though  able  con- 
structors, they  had  no  art  of  their  own  to  make 
their  buildings  architectural ; so  wheu  they  had 
piled  story  on  story,  and  vaulted  vast  spaces, 
they,  instead  of  following  methods  common- 
sense  would  have  dictated  to  them,  of  ornament, 
ing  naturally  their  own  construction,  they 
sent  to  the  Greeks  to  come  and  put  a veneer  of 
sham  architecture  to  conceal  their  oonstruction. 
Thus  were  sown  the  tares  in  the  field  which  had 
hitherto  grown  only  good  grain,  and  hence  all 
arohitectnral  evils  spread.  Nomore  "barbaric” 
nor  civilised,  bub  barbarous  and  false  art 
flourished  with  a growth  so  rank  that  it  soon 
spread  through  all  known  lands.  First,  the 
column  and  its  entablature  were  ruined,  the 
proportions  spoiled,  the  enrichments  overloaded 
and  degraded,  consistenoy  outraged,  and  vulgarity 
substituted  for  refinement.  At  last,  when  the 
cup  of  Roman  iniquity,  artistic  as  well  as  moral, 
had  overflowed,  it  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  it 
was  nob  till  then  that  any  hope  of  the  resuscita- 
tion of  architecture  upon  a true  and  healthy 
basis  could  exist.  Then  when  men  came  to 
their  senses,  and  the  Christian  religion  had 
taught  them  to  act  simply  and  wisely,  they  found 
scattered  everywhere  around  them  the  fragments 
of  the  Pagan  architecture.  The  columns  and 
entablatures  that  encumbered  the  ground  they 
set  up  to  do  duty  for  their  wants,  not  to  pretend 
only  to  do  so.  Soon  they  found  tho  entablatures 
de  tro]},  and  did  without  them,  spanning  from 
column  to  column  with  arches,  whose  edges-they 
learned  by  the  light  of  their  own  common  sense 
to  mould  and  chamfer,  to  carvo  and  decorate,  as 
the  feature  required,  instead  of  bending  the 
mouldings  of  an  architrave  round  it,  as  the 
Romans  had  done.  To  support  their  vaulting 
they  used  shafts  no  longer  in  classioproportions, 
but  as  their  nature  needed,  and  step  by  step 
they  developed  an  appropriate  mode  of  building 
their  many-storied  or  lofty  single-storied  and 
vaulted  structures,  which  it  had  been  the  business 
of  the  Romaus  to  have  done,  bub  which  they  had 
left  undone.  No  longer  vapid  and  monotonous 
parodies  on  a monstrons  scale  of  the  delicate  and 
pretty,  if  not  too  consistent  Ionic  volutes,  or  the 
charming  acanthus-leaves  of  the  capitals  of  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  bub  bold  and  vigorous 
ever.varyiog  carvings,  into  which  the  carvers 
threw  their  whole  soul,  and  cut  out,  for  the 
very  pleasure  of  doing  it,  the  men,  the  scenes, 
and  the  things  around  them.  There  was  plain 
common-sense  and  admirable  consistency  in 
what  they  so  did,  and  as  to  refinement,  that 
was  to  come  in  good  time,  but  for  the 
nonce  could  bo  dispensed  with.  At  the  time 
of  the  partition  of  the  Empire,  tho  nascent 
stream  of  Christian  art  became  subdivided,  one 
branch  remaining  with  Rome  as  head-quarters, 
and  more  or  less  influenced  for  the  worse  by  the 
vices  of  the  works  forced  upon  it  as  models ; the 
other  at  Byzantium,  drawing  healthier  inspira- 
tion from  the  purer  old  Greek  work  left  in  that 
locality.  Of  this  latter,  much  of  that  sculptured 
in  Venice  and  Ravenna  leave  little  to  be  desired 
on  the  score  of  refinement,  together  with  plenty 
of  vigour,  while  the  treatment  of  Sta.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  shows  the  consistency  maintained 
between  the  constrnotioa  and  decoration,  which 
remained  an  unsolved  or  mis-solved  problem  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  ; as,  for  instance,  in  the 
not  dissimilar  class  of  building,  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  UnderOharlemagne  the  Western  Empire 
was  again  united,  and  the  progress  of  Christian 
art,  which  had  become  sluggish,  was  wonderfully 
quickened.  Thenceforward  it  flowed  iu  a rapid 
and  mighty  torrent  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  in  every  direction  westward  throngh  Europe, 
in  the  phase  of  the  round-arched  Romanesque, 
which  combined  all  that  had  been  developing 
slowly  in  the  Byzantine  and  Early  Christian 
Roman.  Iu  this,  stupendous  problems  of  oon- 
atruction  and  of  consistently  making  tho  decora- 
tion explain  and  emphasise  the  conatmetion, 
were  well  wronght  out.  But  of  refinement,  as 
the  Greeks  would  have  understood  it,  there  could 
not  be  muoh  as  yet.  Thus  we  miss  it,  or  loot 
not  for  it,  in  the  great  Rhenish  churches,  which 
awe  us  by  their  grandeur ; yet,  when  the  rush  of 
the  fierce  tide  had  passed,  and  men  had  leisure 
to  devote  to  their  work,  it  is  astonishing  what  an 
amount  of  refinement  they  were  capable  of.  Our 
own  Norman  version  of  the  Romanesque  is  worth 
far  more  study  than  is  often  devoted  to  it.  A 
noble  and  vigorous  example  of  it,  brimful  of 
suggestion,  is  Kilpeck  Church,  in  Herefordshire, 
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the  chancel-arch  of  which  is  strikingly  fine,  and 
its  study  would  be  a good  corrective  for  those 
whose  work  savours  too  much  of  refinement 
withoat  its  equivalent  of  consistency  and  vigour. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  there  is  a doorway  at 
Patrixbonrne,  in  Kent,  to  name  one  among 
many  such  examples,  the  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment  in  the  details  of  which  are  absolutely 
remarkable.  Then  I may  halt  again  at  the  next 
stage  in  our  insular  career  (mind  you,  I do  not 
talk  of  styles),  which  followed  so  hard  on  the 
former  one  that  the  actors  in  this  work  could 
recognise  no  such  line  of  demarcation  between 
that  of  themselves  and  their  fathers,  as  we  are 
pleased  to  discern.  The  Transition  epoch,  with 
which  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  has  so  identified 
himself,  seems  to  mo  almost  to  balance  con- 
sistency and  refinement  in  equal  scales.  I need 
not  trench  upon  his  peculiar  province  more  than 
to  name,  in  passing.  Fountains,  Kirkstall, 
Kievaulx,  and  Byland  as  a few  noble  speoimens 
among  the  host  of  glorious  works  raised  by  the 
Cistercian  order,  the  consistency  throughout' 
which  is  remarkable,  and  the  refinement  not 
less  so,  and  just  of  the  right  kind,  well  balanced 
with  simplicity  and  moderation.  I may,  perhaps, 
point  to  a bumbler  and  less-knowo  example,  a 
few  fragments  of  which  remain  attached  to  a 
farmhouse  on  the  north  coast  of  Norfolk,— Brom- 
holme  Abbey.  Last  autumn  I reached  it  with 
no  small  difficulty  through  a wilderness  of 
nettles,  and  found  a part  of  the  north  transept 
and  chapter-house  perfect  bijoux  of  art  internally, 
the  refiuement  of  their  detail,  considering  the 
isolated  position  and  evidently  small  and  unim- 
portant character  of  the  institution,  being  quite 
astonishing.  Then,  when  the  Gothic  style  was 
fully  established,  think  of  the  wondrous  succes- 
sion of  works  of  the  Lancet,  Geometrical,  and 
Curvilinear  periods.  Oar  noble  cathedrals  are 
too  well  known  to  need  mention  j but,  to  my 
mind,  the  inexbaustive  mine  of  consistent  and 
refined  art  which  we  have  in  our  parish  churches 
is  even  more  noticeable.  When  I look  at  such  a 
one  as  West  Walton,  in  Norfolk,— I name  but  a 
single  example  of  the  crowd  of  which  that 
county  alone  can  boast,— or  Stone  Church,  Kent, 
or  a score  of  others  that  come  to  my  mind,  I am 
fairly  aghast  at  tho  fertility  of  invention  shown 
in  so  many  separate  types,  each  so  nearly 
reaohiug,  and  at  least  aiming  at,  perfection. 
Nor  even  in  the  very  last,  the  lleotilinear 
period,  is  the  scientific  progress  of  architecture 
arrested ; and  though  we  may  think  its  artistic 
excollenco  less,  it  is  only  because  we  architects 
rightly  prefer  the  more  modest  work  that  pre- 
ceded  it.  We  cannot,  however,  deny  that  the 
aim  of  the  last  efforts  of  Medimval  architects  was 
a^  grand  one,  nor  say  that  they  were  not  con. 
aistent  in  following  that  aim,  or  that  their  details 
lack  refinement.  At  times  they  were  almost 
over-refined,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  screen  in  the 
out-of-the-way  village  church  of  Llangwm,  in 
Monmouthshire,  a representation  of  which  I have 
just  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  your 
Association,  and  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
marked, in  hia  recent  address  at  Greenwich,  that 
it  resembled  jewelry  rather  than  architectural 
ornament.  I cannot  but  think  that  the  prin. 
ciples  of  this  Medireval  art  lingered  longer  in 
England  than  elsewhere,  and  that  onr  domestic 
architecture  realised  its  spirit  best  of  all.  It 
struggled  long  against  the  flood  of  the  spurious 
revival  of  the  old  Roman  which  had  paralysed  it 
on  the  Continent.  The  fading  merits  of  Eliza- 
bethan  and  Jacobean  are  due  to  it,  and  its 
fliokerings  before  it  died  entirely  out  were  the 
salvation  of  those  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
from  oblivion.  Thenceforward  architecture  as  a 
living  art  was  not.  The  savants  and  dilettajiti  of 
Italy  exhumed  the  fragments,  not  of  Greek  art, 
but  of  the  always-false-from-the-first  Roman! 
Consistency  could  not  be  when  the  structure  and 
the  fa<;ade  had  no  necessary  connexion,  and 
thougli  refinement  could  be  pedantically  imitated, 
it  was  only  as  the  lesson  conned  by  copyists,  who 
had  nothing  of  their  own  to  refine.  Such  as  I 
have  described  it  to  you  was  the  architecture  of 
the  past,  a universal  and  intelligible  language  for 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  : progressive,  simple 
at  first,  and  complex  at  last;  consistent  always j 
and  refined  when  it  reached  sufficiently  settled 
conditions.  It  knew  nothing  of  “ styles,”  but  of 
style,  iu  the  sense  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  has  so 
ably  treated  of  in  his  “ Dictionnaire,”  it  took  the 
utmost  account.  Now,  you  ask  what  is  to  be 
the  architecture  of  the  future,  and  I say  will  you 
go  back  to  the  prattle  of  its  childhood  because  you 
jik  baby. talk  ? Will  you  ignore  all  that  science 


those  that  knew  not  of  such  things?  No;  you 
are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  and  every  detail 
man  has  devised  is  your  heritage,  which  it  were 
folly  in  you  to  set  aside.  But  if  this  universal 
language  is  for  your  use,  are  you  going  to  make 
only  nonsenae-verses  with  it,  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  your  schooling  ? Are  you  going  to  stick  pedi- 
ments  on  the  tops  of  gables  and  chop  them  in 
two  for  the  diversion  of  the  ignorant  ? Are  you 
going  to  set  up  as  crowning  ornaments  to  your 
buildings  piles  of  obelisks  and  pots  with  balls  on 
them  in  ludicrous  guise  of  cruet-stands?  Are 
you  going  to  turn  curled  brackets  upside  down, 
and  torture  their  outlines,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
your  crotchets  will  be  thought  original  ? For 
goodness  sake,  if  you  will  be  eclectic,  out  of  the 
vast  repertory  I have  shown  that  you  possess, 
choose  tho  best,  or  what  is  at  least  consistent 
with  common  sense  when  applied  to  the 
purpose  you  propose  to  put  it  to;  and  strive,  by 
reCuement,  to  be  gained  by  study  of  the  best 
works  of  the  past,  to  be  in  your  own  less  bar- 
barous or  barbaric  than  is  most  of  the  architec- 
ture  of  the  present. 

A discussion  followed,  a report  of  which  we 
will  give  in  our  next. 


STONES  AND  MARBLES  OF  IRELAND. 

BELLASr  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATIOy. 

At  the  last  general  meeting  of  this  Aesocia- 
tinn,  Mr.  R.  Young  iu  the  chair,  Mr.  F.  W. 

Lockwood  read  a paper  on  “ The  Arrangement  of 
Materials  in  Construction  to  Produce  Satisfactory 
Effects.”  In  the  course  of  it  he  said, — Stone 
plays  an  important  part  in  our  buildings,  and 
deserves  a large  share  of  our  attention.  Its 
chief  natural  characteristics  are  breadth  and 
strength,  and  these  we  must  seek  to  retain  in 
our  work.  Foremost  on  our  list  come  the  granites, 
and  no  stones  retain  their  natural  colour  so  well 
as  these.  Our  grey  native  granite  is  much  in 
demand — that  from  Beasbrook  is  lighter,  from 
Goraghwood  darker  in  tone.  The  grey  Dalbeattie, 
from  Scotland,  is  lighter  than  either.  There  is  a 
beautiful  silver  grey  granite  from  Donegal,  very 
fine  in  texture,  but  not  in  the  market,  I believe. 

There  is  also  the  red  Peterhea  L The  flesh- 
coloured  granito  from  Westmoreland  I have  not 
heard  of  as  being  used  here.  The  use  of  granite 

may  be  either  in  mass  for  a whole  building  or  I might  bo  sometimes  worthThe^archh^cPs  wbVe 
story,  or  m such  portions  as  polished  shafts,  to  make  a moderate  use  of  it;  perhaps  many 
Nothing  givessuchanideaofstrenE-thasnnliBhpd  will  consider  it  too  pure  a white,  but  skilfully 


and  other  portions,  the  Armagh  limestone  work, 
ing  in  for  this  purpose  with  a more  sparkling 
effect  than  any  other.  By  itself  it  is  grev,  seen 
beside  red  stone  it  appears  white,  yet 'still  a 
toned  white,  I do  not  remember  a happier 
instance  than  in  the  late  Mr.  Pugin’s  Catholic 
Church,  in  Thomas-street,  Dublin.  I think  that 
some  light  stone, — Cookstown,  for  instance, — 
would  work  in  with  pretty  good  effect  with  red 
stone  dressings.  A light  grey  or  yellow  stone 
does  very  well  with  bands  of  darker  stone,  such 
as  some  of  the  bluish  limestones  from  Benburb, 
near  Armagh,  for  instance.  As  a general  rule 
the  whiter  and  brighter  stones  should  be 
sparingly  introduced,  and  in  the  higher  portions 
of  the  building.  The  glittering  white  atone, 
brought  from  somewhere  in  tho  South,  which 
forms  the  spire  of  the  Seamen’s  Church,  in  Cor- 
poration-street,  for  iuatance,  is  an  example,  but 
in  this  design,  in  some  respects  a really  good  one 
for  a town  church,  there  is  a lamentable  crude- 
ness of  treatment;  the  spire  has  no  connexion 
with  the  tower,  nor  the  tower  with  the  body  of 
the  church,  nor  yet,  again,  with  the  pipe-stems 
which  do  duty  for  attached  shafts  round  its 
sides.  Some  of  the  granite  spires  near  Dublin 
also  have  a very  bright  effect.  There  are 
several  local  stones  used  in  building  to  which 
I must  now  call  your  attention.  Many  of 
the  slaty  Silurian  rocks,  which  spread  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  County  Down,  are 
largely  used  for  common  walling,  and  where  the 
architect  makes  use  of  them  they  might  claim 
more  attention  from  him  than  they  generally  re- 
ceive. Perhaps  a purplish  grey  is  their  prevailing 
tone,  but  frequently  the  same  or  an  adjacent 
quarry  will  yield  red,  brown,  and  greenish  grey. 
A little  thought  and  a trifle  more  per  perch  will 
make  all  the  difference  between  a suite  of  stable 
or  farm  offices,  or  a demesne  wall,  beiug  in 
harmony  with  the  landscape  or  an  eyesore  to  it. 
In  the  same  way  the  basaltic  rooks  of  Antrim 
and  Derry  are  really  of  a variety  of  colours — 
grey,  purple,  black,  and  greenish  grey,  aud  vary 
greatly  in  the  same  quarry  : selected  and 
arranged  in  bands,  many  a common  wall  would 
show  a much  happier  effect,  only  where  is  the 
British  workman  to  see  this  aud  take  the 
trouble  ? The  white  limestone,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, hardened  chalk,  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
will  never  be  much  of  a building  stone,  but  it 


Nothiug  gives  such  auidea  of  strength  as  polished 
granite,  doubtless  from  the  suggestion  of  hard- 
ness which  it  conveys.  A further  oousideration 
of  the  application  of  granite  may  be  taken  with 
the  other  building  stones.  For  these  we  are 
fairly  well  off  here.  Nearest  t®  us  is  the  Scrabo 
sandstone,  of  which  the  greyish-white  quarry, 
known  as  “ Cargo’s,”  is  no  longer  worked.  The 
colours  may  be  described  as  pink,  grey,  greenish, 
grey,  and  the  mottled  beds  of  hardened  chocolate- 
coloured  mud,  which  are  only  to  be  avoided.  The 
pale-red  Duudonald  is  only  an  offshoot  of  the 
Sorabo.  The  imported  Dumfries  and  lluDcorn 
stones  are  better  reds  and  are  harder,  though 
perhaps  not  more  durable.  Most  of  the  Scotch 
stones  are  of  an  unpleasant  tone  of  cobur,  an 
ochreish  yellow  predominating,  and  they  have 
the  further  defect  of  rapidly  decaying.  Glasgow, 
however,  has  recently  sent  us  a good  oold  light 
grey  stone  from  Messrs.  Baird  & Stevenson’s 
Tunnel  Quarry.  A building  is  now  being  erected 
in  Lombard-street  entirely  of  this  stone,  but  I 
question  whether  a mixture  of  some  brighter 
varieties  would  not  turn  out  an  improvement. 
To  go  back  to  our  native  stones,  the  Dungannon 
is  of  a pleasing  warm  colour,  though  some- 
times  inclining  to  a rusty  colour ; tlie  Cooks- 
town  is  a beautiful  light  grey,  nearly  white. 
These  constitute  our  principal  freestones ; 
and,  before  taking  op  other  stones,  we  will 
make  a few  general  remarks  on  the  appU- 
cation  of  the  foregoing.  In  the  first  place, 
no  stone,  however  carefully  selected,  will 
be  perfectly  uniform  in  colour,  and  to  iusist  on 
such  is  a sure  sign  of  a depraved,  or  at  least  im. 
perfectly  developed,  taste,  consequently  there 
will  turn  out  a pleasing  variety  of  colour  in  a 
stone  wall,  even  without  any  conscious  intention 
on  tho  part  of  the  builder.  It  is  strange  that 
this  result  does  not  more  often  suggest  a little 
selecting  care,  when  the  hint  is  thus  given  daily 
before  our  eyes.  For  instance,  the  grey  and 
greenish  stones  of  the  Scrabo  will  work  up  for 
the  body  with  pink  bands  and  dressings.  The 
Sorabo  again  makes  a 


„ood  body  with  whitish 

o ■■■■;■ I grey  Glasgow,  or  still  whiter  Cookstown.  There 

Has  done  for  it,  and  deny  yourself  the  arch,  or  have  been  several  buildings  erected  recently  of 
tto  pointed  arch,  because  you  like  the  work  of  1 Dumfries  or  other  red  stone,  with  white  quoins 


used  the  effect  I conceive  would  be  brilliant  and 
sparkling.  Its  application  in  a well-known  house 
under  Cavehill,  though  scarcely  successful,  is 
yet,  at  any  rate,  suggestive,  Other  hints  may 
be  derived  from  the  walls  along  the  limestone 
railway  between  the  Antrim- road  and  North 
Queen-street.  A main  story  of  black  stone, 
which,  as  I have  shown,  is,  in  reality,  anything 
but  black,  with  a small,  well  - managed  upper 
story  of  white  limestone,  would  have  a very 
pretty  effect  on  a hill. side,  or  in  many  a country 
or  sea-ooast  district.  In  the  same  manner, 
where  carriage  was  not  too  expensive,  Dumfries 
or  Duudonald  stone,  with  an  upper  story  of  lime- 
stone, would  not  have  a bad  effect,  care  being 
taken  in  all  these  cases  that  the  junction  of 
the  two  materials  be  not  too  abrupt.  That 
one  colour  should  always  be  carried  into 
another  is  a well  - known  law  of  colonr 
composition.  An  upper  story  of  briok  on 
one  of  stone  is  also  a very  legitimate  mode 
of  obtaining  effect,  which  might  be  much 
more  often  practised  than  it  is.  In  judging 
of  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  these 
different  materials,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  re- 
result  is  due  to  their  texture,  the  stone  being 
left  rough  or  finely  chiselled,  the  granite  some- 
times being  polished,  and  the  brickwork  divided 
up  into  a nombec  of  small  joints.  There  is 
another  class  of  atones,  too  costly  to  be  largely 
used,  and  more  adapted  for  interior  than  exterior 
work,  especially  in  this  dripping  climate,  where 
the  rough-hewa  seems  more  appropriate  than  the 
highly.finished,  yet  of  considerable  value,  never, 
cheless,  as  accessories  to  the  general  effect, — 
namely,  the  various  coloured  marbles.  Of  these 
E prefer  to  confine  myself  to  the  native  specimens, 
some  of  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
ilessrs.  Robinson,  of  Tork-street,  I have  now 
before  me.  There  are,  first,  the  red,  or  red-and- 
white,  from  Cork,  and  two  specimens  of  dark, 
^reen  from  Galway.  From  the  same  county  also 
comes  this  black  specimen.  Then  there  are 
these  greys, — the  purplish  grey,  or  Irish  St. 
Ann’s,  aud  the  fossil  marble,  which  is  also  in 
general  a pure  grey.  The  Armagh  marble  is  a 
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mottled  pink  and  sienna  coloor.  I have  also 
seen  several  specimens  of  a white  marble  from 
Galway  from  a quany  recently  opened, — some 
almost  pure  statnary,  and  others  more  or  leas  of 
a greyish  tinge,  but  for  arohiteotural  purposes 
white.  Now  I do  not,  so  far  as  my  own  tastes 
go,  recommend  the  facing  of  our  bnildinga  with 
marbles  after  the  old  Venetian  fashion,  but  I 
think  we  can  find  some  uses  for  them.  For 
instance,  in|the  tympana  or  spandrels  of  windows, 
and  especially  of  doorways,  in  panelling  under 
windows,  between  the  cantilevers  or  consoles  of 
oornioes,  and  in  medallions,  at  moderate  expense, 
polished  marbles  could  be  introduced  with  great 
value  to  our  street  and  other  architecture.  The 
field  for  their  employment  inside  is,  of  course,  un- 
limited,  but  into  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  at 
present  to  enter.  One  of  the  buildings  of  which 
Belfast,  a city  of  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
has  just  reason  to  be  proud,  is  the  pile  erected 
several  years  ago  as  a warehonso  for  Messrs. 
Richardson,  Sons,  & Owden.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  Dumfries  stono,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  arobitect  has  deliberately  and  in- 
tentionally avoided  anything  like  a variety 
of  colour,  and  aimed  solely  at  a simple 
dignity  of  effect,  as  being  most  in  consonance 
with  so  large  a building  devoted  to  purposes  of 
commerce.  Without  saying  anything  in  deroga- 
tion of  these  inteotions  of  the  designer,  and  the 
result  which  he  has  achieved,  it  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  instructive  to  consider  for  a moment  how 
the  same  design  could  have  been  treated  other- 
• wise  with  respect  to  colour.  The  basement  and 
principal  story  might  have  remained  of  red 
stone,  as  at  present,  the  upper  stories  having  a 
good  deal  of  Cookstown  stone  or  Armagh  lime- 
stone introdnoed.  Leaving  the  oornioe,  however, 
of  Dumfries,  the  polished  window  and  door 
shafts  might  have  been  either  of  the  lightest 
grey  granite,  or,  if  obtainable,  of  dark-green 
marble.  The  beautiful  carved  medallions  just 
above  the  basement  could  have  polished  green 
marble  fitted  round  the  carving,  with  a fine  ring 
of  white,  to  separate  it  from  the  red  stone,  and 
accentuate  both  of  them.  The  introduction  of 
green  slates  in  the  roof  and  turret  roofs,  and 
bauds  of  the  same  in  the  main  dormer,  with  a 
red  clay  ridge,  would  then  further  assist  the 
colour  effect.  The  medallions  of  the  piers  of 
the  front  railing  would  io  harmony  be  filled  either 
with  green  or  light  grey  fossil  marble,  or  a con. 
trast  be  produced  by  a circle  of  white.  I do  not 
say  that  this  would  be  a better  treatment  than 
the  one  adopted,  it  is  at  any  rate  a possible  one. 
In  smoky  and  Urge  towns  like  this  we  need  not 
fear  the  use  of  bright  materials,  they  will  tone 
down  soon  enough.  Out  iu  the  country  we  may 
sometimes  have  to  be  a little  more  moderate, 
perhaps.  In  these  northern  climes  the  roof 
forms  a more  oonspionous  object,  and  is  archi- 
tecturally of  more  importance  to  the  design  than 
in  sunny  regions  of  almost  perpetual  summer, 
and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  left,  ornamentally 
speaking,  to  shift  for  itself. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper,  a disonssion  ensned, 
in  which  Dr.  MacCormac,  Messrs.  Lanyon,  Watt, 
B.  E.  M'Alliater,  Marsh,  and  the  Chairman,  took 
part.  


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

It  is  seldom  that  architecture  attaining  its 
ideal  has  founded  itself  strictly  on  constructive 
necessities,  using  such  ornament  as  could  con- 
eiatently  be  added,  and  no  other.  The  human 
mind  moves  so  slowly,  and  sticks  to  old  habits 
BO  long,  that  for  centuries  after  a nation  has 
given  up  wood  construction  we  find  it  copying 
wooden  forms  in  stone  buildings.  It  the  gate- 
ways of  Hindoo  topes*  enormous  trouble  and 
expense  have  been  taken  to  procure  posts  and 
erosB-bars  of  stones  like  long  logs  of  wood  5 and, 
of  course,  the  nail-heads,  which  in  wooden  con. 
stnictioD  fastened  the  logs,  are  carefully  carved 
in  the  stone.  Even  in  Greek  architecture  the 
triglypha  which  divide  the  frieze  into  spaces  are 
said  to  be  the  reminiscence  of  the  notched  ends 
of  the  wooden  beams  of  the  roof.  As  to  Roman 
.architecture,  its  decoration  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  coDsbruolion,  but  is  the  artistic  expres- 
sion of  a wholly  different  one.  In  fact,  the 
history  of  all  arts  and  ornament  consists  very 
much  in  tracing  ornamental  forms  back  to  some 
long-forgotten  use  which  gave  rise  to  them. 
Illustrations  without  end  might  bo  given  of  this, 
but  the  following,  though  slight,  are  as  good  as 
any.  The  holes  arranged  in  waves  and  zigzags 
on  the  toe-oaps  of  shooting-boots  are  the  remi- 


niscence of  the  old  Highland  brogues  of  untanned 
leather,  which  allowed  the  water  to  soak  through 
them,  and  consequently  had  to  be  provided  with 
little  holes  at  the  toes,  where  it  squirted  out 
again  with  the  pressure  of  each  step.  Again, 
the  bands  on  the  backs  of  books  have  simUarly 
now  no  constructive  use,  except  in  some  of  the 
best-bound  books,  in  which  they  still  cover  the 
cords  to  which  the  pages  are  sewed.  Such 
features  in  an  art  are  not  nnnatural ; on  the 
contrary,  they  are  analogous  to  the  imperfectly- 
developed  organs  of  animals  which  in  the  ances- 
tors of  the  species  had  performed  functions  now 
superseded  from  change  of  habit  and  develop- 
ment of  the  organism. 

To  the  old  Gothic  architecture  belongs  the 
almost  singular  merit  of  pei'feot  trnthfulness. 
When  a form  ceased  to  have  meaning,  it  was 
frankly  given  np.  People  did  not,  as  in  most 
other  styles,  weakly  cling  to  the  dead  carcass. 
This  evidences,  instead  of  the  ignorance  and 
darkness  usually  attributed  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
a freshness  and  independence  of  thought? 
rare  in  the  history  of  humanity,  and  of  a wealth 
of  artistic  conception  employed  in  making 
every  new  necessity  boautifnl  which  few 
races  have  possessed.  If  we  could  but  do  like- 
wise,  the  result  of  working  on  the  principles 
of  Gothic  architecture  would  be  something  very 
different  from  Pointed  Gothic.  We  should  have 
no  pointed  windows  and  quatrefoils,  and  buttresses 
which  receive  no  thrust.  We  should  not  have  in 
stonework  ohamfor-stopa  at  the  angles  of  win- 
dows, simulating  wooden  framed  work,  and  all 
sorts  of  ugly  and  .unmeaning  notches,  and  roofs 
so  steep  that  they  endanger  men’s  lives.*  Wo 
should  ruthlessly  abandon  forms  that  are  unsuit- 
able, which  are  not  developed  by  onr  modern 
necessities,  even  though  we  love  and  admire 
them  for  their  beauty.  Can  it  be  said  that  the 
Gothic  revival  has  exhibited  these  signs  of  the 
true  Gothic  spirit  ? On  the  whole,  certainly 
not ; and  we  fear  that  such  vices  as  appear  in  it 
are  almost  inseparable  from  the  attempt  to 
apply  a thirbeenth-oentnry  style  to  nineteenth- 
century  use  j that  tho  Gothic  style  is,  in  fact, 
the  artistic  expression  of  an  obsolete  mode  of 
construction. 

Must  we,  then,  give  up  hope  of  having  a style 
of  architecture  suitable  for  our  dwelling-houses, 
fitted  for  our  use,  and  true  and  beautiful  in  point 
of  art  P Gothic  does  not  answer  our  require- 
ments, while  the  common  builders’  style,  which 
is  that  of  the  bouses  most  of  us  must  live  in, 
though  the  growth  of  our  wants,  and  therefore 
in  the  main  snited  to  them,  becomes  yearly  more 
degraded  and  ugly. 

“ Why  do  not  architects  invent  a new  style  ? ” 
say  some.  We  might  almost  as  reasonably  ask 
grammarians  to  invent  a new  language.  The 
time  needed  for  the  development  of  the  great  old 
stylos  of  arohifceotnre  is  measured  in  centuries 
not  in  years,  and  though  in  the  present  day  our 
thoughts  move  faster,  this  but  makes  us  liable  to 
see-saw  from  one  style  to  another  without  any 
real  progress,  instead  of  sticking  to  a single 
style  and  steadily  improving  it. 

“ Bub  what  style  should  we  adopt  ? ” As  well 
ask  what  language  must  we  adopt.  Wo  cannot 
alter  our  history  and  our  birth.  As  there  is  a 
common  language  which  every  one  more  or  less 
understands,  so  there  is  a common  architecture 
which  arose  with  the  growth  of  modern  thonght, 
and  has  been  the  arohitectnral  style  of  the 
country  for  the  last  three  centuries,  which  every 
builder  naturally  follows,  whioh  every  workman 
has  been  apprenticed  to,  and  more  or  less  under, 
stands.  But  while  onr  language  has  been  kept 
up  to  a reasonable  mark  of  artistic  excellence  by 
a high  standard  of  criticism  and  the  constant 
efforts  of  educated  minds,  our  vernacular  archi- 
tecturo  is  characterised  by  the  vulgarity  and 
commonplaceness  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  it 
baa  been  loft.  The  interest  of  refined  and  edu- 
cated minds  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
directed  nob  to  improving  the  vernacular  style, 
bat  to  the  hopeless  attempt  of  supplanting  it  by 
another,  whioh  appeared  at  first  to  flourish,  but 
has  not  taken  root  in  the  soil  of  the  country.f 


THE  NEW  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES  IN 
SOUTHWARK. 

The  ratepayers  of  the  pariah  of  St.  George- 
the-Maityr,  Southwark,  have  declined  to  follow 
the  example  of  several  other  neighbonring 
parishes,  which  have  recently  refused  to  adopt 
the  Baths  and  Washhonses  Act.  At  a meeting 
held  last  week,  specially  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering  the  desirability  of  adopting  the  Act,  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  establishing  baths  and 
washhouses  iu  the  parish  was  unanimonsly  car- 
ried. The  statements  made  by  several  of  the 
speakers  at  the  meeting  were  both  important 
and  intore.sting,  and  conclusively  showed  that 
the  introduction  of  baths  and  washhouses  in  the 
parish  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  the  health  and  general  sanitary  condition  of 
the  inhabitants.  Amongst  other  facts  laid  before 
the  me6ting,Mr.  Bailey  stated,  on  the  anthority  of 
their  medical  officer,  that  they  had  310  families 
amongst  them  in  the  parish,  living  in  houses 
that  were  condemned  as  nufit  for  human  habita- 
tion. Id  addition  to  this  sad  state  of  things  they 
had  from  1,500  bo  2,000  families  living  in  rooms 
where  there  was  no  proper  convenience  for 
washing,  the  consequence  being  that  the  water 
had  to  be  boiled  in  a kettle  or  saucepan  on  the 
fire. 


• See  photographs  i 
Worship.” 


Ferguas 


“ Tree  and  Serpent 


CASES 

UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

At  Hammersmith  Police-oourt,  Mr.  Moseley, 
district  surveyor  for  Fulham,  attended  before 
Mr.  Ingham  to  support  adjourned  summonsea 
against  Mr.  F.  W.  Sorff,  a builder  of  Star-laue, 
North-end,  for  erecting  wooden  bnildings.  The 
Buramonses  were  adjourned  to  give  the  defendant 
an  opportunity  to  apply  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  their  sanction  to  allow  the 
buildings  to  stand.  The  defendant  was  called, 
bnt  did  not  answer.  The  district  surveyor  said 
the  defendant  applied,  and  obtained  the  Board’s 
sanction  under  certain  conditions,  bub  he  bad  nob 
complied  with  them.  Mr.  Moseley  now  applied 
to  have  the  buildings  removed.  One  of  the 
cases  was  then  gone  into.  The  surveyor  said 
that  on  discovering  the  building  he  gave  the 
defendant  notice  to  enclose  the  posts  with  incom- 
bustible materials.  He  had  nob  complied  with 
tho  notice,  and  said  the  buildings  were  only  for  a 
temporary  occupation.  There  was  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  fire,  as  defendant  had  a 
great  quantity  of  timber  aboob  the  building.  Mr. 
Ingham  required  the  building  to  be  pulled  down 
in  fourteen  days,  and  the  defendant  to  pay  12s. 
costa.  In  the  other  case  a similar  order  was 
made. 


RELIEF  OF  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Amongst  varions  schemes  submitted  to  the 
Corporation  is  one  from  Mr.  J . Keith,  who 
recognises  the  necessity  of  providing  accommo- 
dation for  the  eastern  traffic  rabherthan  meddling 
with  London  Bridge.  He  proposes  a subway, 
with  a lift  not  greater  than  that  of  a low-level 
bridge,  and  this  is  his  plan  : — If  the  shell  of  an 
iron  ship  were  inverted,  it  would  form  a gigantic 
diving-bell,  the  space  under  which  might  be 
excavated,  and  the  shell  sunk  to  any  required 
depth.  Acting  on  this  principle,  he  proposes  a 
subway  similar  in  form  and  construction,  sunk  in 
sections  between  guides,  and  connected  at  joints. 
Caissons  on  a larger  scale,  and  at  greater  depth, 
have  already  been  sunk,  but  in  this  case  the 
work  will  be  simplified,  and  the  excessive  pressure 
and  friction  on  straight-sided  caissons  will  be 
avoided  by  the  form  of  section,  which  will  only 
touch  the  sides  of  cutting  at  the  base.  The 
chief  difficulty,  the  joint,  by  the  method  he 
proposes,  will,  he  believes,  be  satisfactorily 
overcome. 

The  advantages  of  this  scheme  are,  he  thinks, 
not  only  that  size,  form,  and  depth  are  at  dis- 
cretion,  but  the  work  may  be  carried  out  with 
rapidity,  and  at  a comparatively  low  cost. 


The  Grattan  Memorial. — The  statue  of 
Henry  Grattan,  one  of  the  latest  and  finest 
works  of  Foley,  erected  in  CoHege-green,  Dublin, 
has  been  unveiled. 


• Iq  old  buildings  these  steep  roofs  had  usnally 
psrapet  at  the  eoroice,  which  Baved  any  workmen,  slipping 
on  them,  from  falling  over  tho  wall. 

t From  an  interesting  paper  on  Gothic  Architecture,  in 
Good  Wordu,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson.  Readers  of  our 
earlier  volumes  will  recoguise  advice  givea  by  us,  agsin 
and  again,  long  sgo. 


decorations  in  ELY  CATOEDRAL. 

SiR^ — As  Mr.  Borges  has  accused  Mr. 
Gambier  Parry  of  violating  “ the  very  first  law 
of  iconography  by  putting  shoes  on  his  angels 
feet,”  I wish  to  remark  that  Mr.  Parry  has 
sinned  in  very  good  company.  Raffaells,  in  his 
picture  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  in  the  Lonvro 
collection,  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  offence. 

R.  G. 
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WAS  IT  PAIR  ? 

Sir., — For  tho  pnrposo  nf  illaetratiDg  ilr. 
Seddon’e  paper  at  the  Architectural  Association 
the  other  evening,  he  first  of  all  exhibited  a 
drawing  of  Wr.  Hankey’s  tall  building  in  the 
Broadway,  Westminster.  This  was  followed  by 
drawings  showing  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Seddou  assumi'd  that  the  same  building  would 
have  been  treated  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  by  the 
“Queen  Anne”  revivalists.  The  whole  of  the 
drawings  so  far  exhibited  were  pointed  to  by  the 
lecbnrpr  ns  illn3t^-l^^nne  of  “ how  not  to  do  it.” 
The  meeting  was  then  shown  two  drawings  by 
the  author,  or  prepared  from  bis  instructions, 
exhibiting  alternate  modes  of  treating  the  same 
building.  Now,  allowing  a certain  margin 
for  burlesque,  the  exhibition  of  this  series  of 
drawings  might  hava  lean  fair  enough  if  they  had 
all  been  equally  well  got-up.  The  drawing  of 
Mr,  Hankoy's  building  as  it  is,  and  of  Sir  Gil* 
bert  Scott’s  nsaumed  treatment  of  it,  were  rough 
sepia  drawings;  the  “Queen  Anne”  drawing 
was  a still  rougher  pencil  production;  hut,  the 
lecturer’s  designs  for  the  same  building  were 
artistically  coloured  perspectives!  Was  this 
fair  ? In  ordinary  competitions  similar  pro- 
cedure would  doubtless  be  strongly  deprecated 
by  Mr,  Seddon. 


THE  ROOMS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — The  present  structural  arrangement  of 
the  premises  in  which  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  is  lodged  is  about  as  faulty 
in  tvjry  partieiilar  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

In  place  of  the  library  above  all  things,  and 
the  offices  and  the  meeting. room,  being  on  the 
ground  floor  level,  you  are  called  upon  either  to 
ascend  flights  of  stairs,  or  tumble  down  a few, — 
it  is  needless  to  multiply  objections  to  any  such 
arrangement. 

The  locale  is  good,  but  if  insuperable  difflculties 
exist  as  to  the  getting  all  the  required  acoommo- 
dationa  at  this  ground  level,  with  committee  and 
refreshment  rooms  above,  then  other  premises 
should  bo  sought,  and  probably  the  Government 
would  give  all  iho  aid  in  its  power  in  furtherance 
of  this  view,  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  kindred 
societies,  having  less  direct  claims  on  its  support. 
Lot  our  legislators  reflect  how  important  the 
influences,  and  its  sphere  of  notion, — 

“ Usui  civium,  decori  urbiam,” 
will  perhaps  one  day  be  more  studied  by  states, 
men,  L. 


FOREIGN  BRICKS. 

Sir,— I have  road  tbe  article  in  your  Inst  issue  upon 
“ French  and  Austrian  Bricks,"  and  would  like  to  liear 
further  thereon  from  some  of  our  own  countrymen  who 
may  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  what  “ Mr.  Alexis 
Pannier  " has  seen.  To  me  it  appears  they  are  very  far 
behind  this  country  in  their  mode  of  manufacture  ; and  to 
reduce  clay  “ to  small  pieces  with  a pickaso  and  shovel," 
and  then  put  them  into  a kind  of  press,  seems  antiquated; 
but  if  they  can  produce  5,000  to  6,000  a day  without  steam- 
power,  and  by  the  aid  of  a man  and  young  woman  ouly, 
they  must  indeed  be  very  far  superior  to  the  bulk  of 
machines  in  use  in  Eneland:  and  further  informatiou 
thereon  would  be  highly  desirablo. 

J.  M.  Gidsox. 


THE  CHURCH  OP  ST.  MATTHIAS, 
POPLAR. 

Sir,— In  your  “ Chnrch-BuihHng  News  " Mr.  E.  Evans 
Croiik  is  named  as  the  architect  of  the  new  chancel  of  the 
church  of  6t.  M'.tlhias,  Popl-r, — formerly  the  chapel  of 
the  East  India  Company,— and  it  would  appear  to  those  not 
better  informed  on  tho  matter,  that  tbe  renovation  of  the 
whole  fabric  was  his  work. 

I venture  to  ask  you  to  correct  this  statement,  as  I 
myself  planned  and  completed  the  works,  with  the  excep- 
liou  of  the  chancel  and  a little  exterior  work,  before 
Mr.  Cronk  became  my  junior  partner,  and  they  were 
nearly  finished  before  I even  knew  him.  Circum- 
stances having  occurred  which  led  me  to  discontinue 
all  further  iutercourse  with  tho  Incumbent  of  that 
time,  I hinded  over  tho  building  of  the  new  chancel  to 
Mr.  Cronk,  with  whom  I was  just  then  dissolving  partnor- 
ehip,  but  having  previously  worked  out  all  the  drawings 
Itself  in  order  to  insure  harmony  with  tho  former  work, 
whether  or  not  my  exact  flesigu  has  been  carried  out  in 
this  Utter  work  I am  not  aware. 

W.  Milford  Tedlon. 

*,*  The  architect's  name,  in  this  instance,  was  for- 
warded by  one  of  the  building  committee. 


Royal  Institution. — The  first  of  the  Friday 
evening  meetings  will  take  place  on  the  21at, 
when  Professor  Tyndall  will  lecture  on  the 
Optical  Deportment  of  the  Atmosphere  in  Re- 
lation to  Putrefaction.  On  the  28th  Professor 
Huxley  will  treat  of  the  Border  Territory  between 
the  Animal  and  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  IONA. 

At  the  lost  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Mr.  \V  F. Skene,  LL.D., 
read  a paper  on  Iona.  After  referring  to  the 
restoration  recently  carried  out  by.  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Anderson,  architect,  and  done,  he  said,  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  he  said  it  had  often  been 
assumed  that  the  Monastery  of  Columba  was  on 
the  same  site  as  the  later  monastery.  The  indi. 
cations  given  by  Adamnan  pointed,  however,  to 
a different  situation.  Examining  these  indica- 
tions, he  found  that  it  must  have  been  situated 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  road  passing  to  the 
north  of  the  present  rains,  and  between  this 
road  and  the  Cladh  an  Disert.  He  traced  the 
history  of  tho  wooden  monastery  of  St.  Columba 
through  its  various  vicissitudes,  noticing  its 
destruction  by  the  Danes,  and  the  contemplated 
removal  of  the  establishment  to  Kells,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  insecurity  of  tbe  times.  As  tho 
annals  recorded  in  A.D.  807  tbe  building  of  the 
new  Columban  House  at  Kells,  and  tbe  Monastery 
of  Iona  appeared  likewise  to  have  been  recon. 
structed  in  A.D.  818,  it  was  probable  that  it  was 
at  this  time  built  of  stone  like  that  of  Kells,  and 
not  of  wood,  as  it  had  previously  been.  The 
stone  monastery,  therefore,  which  succeeded 
that  of  wood  appeared  to  have  been  always  in 
the  same  place  down  to  the  time  of  its  recon- 
struction by  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland  in 
lOG-li.  The  little  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Abbey  Church,  and  at  a little  distance  from  it, 
had  an  entirely  different  orientation,  and  on  the 
west  of  the  ruins  there  was  a small  building, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  St.  Coluraba’s 
House,  which  was  similar  in  its  orientation.  It 
was  probable,  therefore,  that  these  buildings 
formed  part  of  the  earlier  establishment  which 
preceded  the  Benedictine  monastery. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

TBE  LA130UE  M.iRKET. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  last  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  George 
Robert  Stephenson  delivered  an  address  on  taking 
the  chair  fur  the  first  time  after  his  election  as 
president.  In  the  course  of  it  Mr.  Stephenson 
referred  to  the  mutual  relations  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  what 
was  called  “The  Labour  Market.”  Speaking 
from  his  own  experienoe  in  the  direction  of 
mining  and  mechanical  works,  he  said  that 
mutual  confidence,  which  was  essential  to  success 
in  manufacturing  enterprises,  seemed  to  be 
further  aud  further  from  realisation,  for  some  of 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Trade  Unions  were  in- 
compatiblo  with  justice,  either  to  the  masters  or 
to  the  men.  Thus  the  Union  rate  of  wages  was 
fixed  without  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  worker 
to  produce,  either  in  quantity  or  in  quality,  labour 
of  higher  value  to  tbe  employer — a result  which 
was  nnsatisfuctory  to  the  ingenious  skilled  me- 
chanic, aud  which  bad  a tendency  to  deteriorate 
the  work  itself.  In  this  way  foreign  competition 
was  fostered,  and  engineering  and  ship-building 
works  were  greatly  on  the  increase  in  places 
which  formerly  depended  on  this  country  for 
their  supplies.  Again,  the  redaction  of  the  hours 
of  labour  bad  led  to  “idle  time” — a rise  in 
wages  not  being  followed  by  increased  earnings, 
so  that  neither  the  men  nor  their  families  were 
benefited — while  machinery  and  floating  capital 
were  frequently  lying  unproductive.  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson thought  these  great  evils  could  only 
be  mitigated,  so  far  as  the  present  generation  was 
concerned,  by  the  strong  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  men  themselves  to  stamp  out  tbe 
cause  of  so  much  unhappiness, — the  abuse  of  a 
luxury  to  which,  in  moderation,  every  working 
man  was  entitled. 


WORKS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR 
LONDON. 

Three  new  schools  have  been  publicly  opened 
during  the  last  fortnight  in  the  suburbs  of 
London.  One  in  Poole’s  Park,  Holloway,  leading 
from  the  Seven  SUters-road  (by  the  Lord 
Mayor),  on  the  4th  inst.  This  school  is  a two- 
storied  building,  the  ground.floor  being  devoted 
to  infante,  and  the  upper  to  boys  and  girls.  There 
is  good  accommodation  for  masters,  mistresses, 
and  caretaker,  with  extensive  playgrounds.  The 
heating  is  effected  by  a system  of  hot-water 
pipes  and  air.flues,  worked  from  a central  boiler 
and  furnace.  The  school  will  contain  716 


children,  and  the  amount  of  the  contract  was 
7,296f.  Mr.  G.  S.  Pritchard,  of  Finsbury,  was 
the  builder,  and  Mr.  Ayres  clerk  of  works. 

Tbe  second  school  is  situated  in  the  Black* 
heath-road,  not  far  from  High-street,  Deptford. 
The  infants’  school  forms  a basement,  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  being  for  the  boys,  by  a band- 
some  flight  of  steps  and  portico,  and  the  eleva- 
tion is  further  enriched  with  some  carving,  in 
red  brick,  by  Mr.  McCulloch.  There  are  three 
stories,  the  girls  being  on  the  first,  and  the  boys 
on  the  second.  The  playgrounds  are  ample,  and 
the  situation  vary  open.  The  accommodation  is 
for  767  children,  and  the  amount  of  the  contract 
is  7,283Z.,  the  contractor  being  Mr,  S.  J.  Jerrnrd, 
of  Lewisham,  and  the  clerk  of  works,  Mr. 
Jackson. 

Tbe  third  school  is  at  Peckham,  close  to  the 
High-street,  and  consists  of  an  extensive  two- 
storied  building,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  having  the  main  frontage  to  the 
Sumner-road.  There  is  a spacious  school  and 
three  class-rooms  to  each  division,  and  the  boys 
have  'also  a covered  playground.  The  site  is 
very  open  and  airy,  and  the  play  space  ample  for 
the  913  children  intended  to  be  received.  The 
builder  was  Mr.  W.  Brass,  the  amount  of  whose 
contract  was  8,0971.,  and  the  clerk  of  works, 
Mr.  A.  Higgs.  All  these  schools  are  from  the 
designs  of  the  Board  architect,  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson, 
and  in  each  of  them,  as  in  all  the  buildings 
e.rected  by  the  Board,  special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  ventilation  and  sanitary  arrangements. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Brechin. — The  erection  of  tbe  new  High  School 
atBrochiu  has  been  commenced.  The  school  is 
being  built  from  the  plana  of  Messrs.  Aitkenhead 
& Mason,  architects,  Arbroath  aud  Montrose. 
The  estimated  cost  is  2, 500L  The  following  are 
theooutractors  : — Mason,  Mr.  A.  Crabb,  Brechin 
joiners,  Messrs.  Milne  Brothers,  Montrose ; slater, 
Mr.  John  Davidson,  Brechin  ; plumbers,  Messrs. 
C.  Middleton  & Sons,  Brechin  and  Montrose  j 
plasterer,  Mr.  Robert  Mason,  Brechin. 

Weston. — The  new  parochial  schools,  which 
have  been  built  near  the  Midland  railway  station 
at  Lookabrook,  for  tho  parish  of  Weston,  Bath, 
were  opened  on  the  21et  nit.  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Willoox,  & Wilson,  of  Belmont,  are  the  architects, 
and  Mr.  Birch,  of  Belvedere,  is  the  builder.  The 
scbools,  which  are  intended  for  girls  aud  infants, 
aud  will  accommodate  about  160  children,  are  built 
of  blue  lias,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roof 
is  laid  with  Shortwood  tiles. 

Shaw-cuvi-Donnington. — Through  the  liberality 
of  the  laudowners  and  others  at  Shaw-oum- 
Donnington,  new  parochial  schools,  intended  to 
accommodate  about  150  children,  have  just  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  1,3001.  The  schools,  which 
comprise  one  large  room  and  two  class-rooms 
(the  former  having  desk  accommodation  for  100 
children,  and  the  room  for  infanta  being  capable 
of  holding  fifty),  have  been  built  by  Mr.  Franklin, 
of  Deddington,  from  design  by  Mr.  Butterfield, 
on  a site  presented  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Eyre. 

Bishops  Siort/ord.— Extensive  additional  works 
and  alterations  which  have  been  in  progress  at 
the  Nonconformist  Grammar  School  in  this  town 
during  the  past  six  months  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. Tho  old  kitchens  and  out-offices,  which 
were  totally  inadequate  to  the  increasing  re- 
quirements of  the  establishment,  have  been  pulled 
down,  and  new  kitchens,  sculleries,  &c.,  with 
dormitories  and  private  apartments  for  the 
matron  over,  have  been  erected  in  their  place; 
while  an  additional  block  of  buildings,  containing 
threo  olase-rooms,  library,  lavatory,  and  cloak- 
room, with  separate  studies  for  tho  mastvrs  and 
elder  boys  on  the  first  floor,  has  been  erected  and 
connected  with  the  present  building  by  a covered 
way.  The  new  bnildings  are  of  I'ed  brick,  to 
match  the  old  work,  and  have  been  nearly  all 
carried  np  in  cement,  as  the  kitchen  block  had 
to  be  completed  daring  the  summer  vacation. 
The  kitchens,  sculleries,  &o.,  have  been  paved 
with  Victoria  stone,  and  the  class-rooms  and 
library  floors  are  of  wood  blocks  on  concrete.  A 
fives  court  has  also  been  built,  and  a laboratory 
and  large  covered  playroom  are  now  being 
rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  it  is  expected  the 
works  will  be  completed  daring  the  present  va- 
cation. Accommodation  is  now  provided  in  the 
school  for  150  boarders.  The  cost  of  the  addi- 
tions will  be  about  2,8001.  Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A., 
of  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  is  the  archi- 
teob,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Glasscock, 
of  Bishops  Stortford. 

itncoln.— Schools  have  just  been  completed 
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for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  le  Wigford.  They  ac- 
commodate  210  children.  Infant  school,  40  ft. 
by  20  ft.  j mixed  school,  43  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with 
porches  for  each  department.  The  style  is 
Gothic  j walls  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressingB; 
barge-boards  to  gables;  and  overhanging  eaves. 
The  cost,  including  out-ofBcea  and  boundary, 
walls,  is  1,0361.  The  above  were  built  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Robert  Clarke  & Son,  architects,  Nottingham. 

Halford  (Salop). — A school  for  sixty  children 
has  been  erected  in  this  parish  by  the  Hon.  Lady 
Mary  Windsor  Clive,  as  guardian  for  her  son. 
Lord  Windsor.  The  work  has  been  carried  oat 
by  Messrs.  Treasure,  of  Shrewsbury.  The  archi. 
tect  is  Mr.  Wm.  Penstone,  of  London, 


VARIORUM. 

Tn£  fourth  volume  of  L’Art  begins  with 
the  new  year.  Its  success  is  fully  deserved, 
great  improvement  being  observable  in  both  the 

literary  and  pictorial  department. Those  who 

are  interested  in  the  elevation  of  the  poor  will 
find  in  the  Contemporary  Revieiv  a paper  worth 

reading,  entitled  “ The  Pauper  Abroad.” The 

new  issue  of  Cassell’s  Family  Bible  is  very  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  with  Part  I.  is  given  a 
very  good  engraving  of  “Christ  and  St.John,” 

from  the  painting  by  Ary  SuhefTer. Cassell’s 

Illustrated  History  of  India  ” promises  to  be  a 
valuable  work.  With  the  first  part  of  this  is 
given  a very  good  portait  of  the  Prince  of 

Wales. Evenuig  Hours, edited  by  Lady  Barker. 

begins  the  year  with  a strong  list  of  names.  It, 

is  an  ondeniably  good  sixpen’ortb. The  Peep 

Skow  is  a picture. magazine  for  the  youngest 

readers. The  Sunday  at  Home  and  the  Leisure 

Hoxcr  maintain  their  good  character. 


glisccllanta. 

The  Preuch  Working  Classes.— The  com- 
mittee  (says  a Paris  correspondent)  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  cond.'fon  of  the  French  working 
classes  has  concluded  its  labours,  and  drawn  up 
a bulky  report  embodying  the  result  of  its 
researches.  “ Out  of  36  million  Frenchmen,” 
says  the  report,  “only  two  million  live  exclu- 
sively upon  their  revenue.  Thirty.four  million, 
of  whom  19  million  belong  to  agriculture,  depend 
solely  for  bread  and  cheese  upon  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.”  Only  3,000,000  persons  can  really 
be  classified  under  the  head  of  “ workmen”  or 
“ mechanics,”  and  this  number  includes  both 
employers  and  employed  in  the  surprisingly 
small  proportion  of  three  workmen  to  one  em- 
ployer. Ever  since  the  introduction  of  modern 
machinery,  the  working  classes  have  con. 
stantij’  improved  their  position, — so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  their  salaries  have  risen  to  the  extent 
of  40  per  cent,  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  average  wages  of  a Parisian  workman  are 
DOW  from  4o  to  50  centimes  an  hour,  or  from 
4f.  50c.  to  5f.  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  in  the 
provinces  from  2f.  50c.  to  3f.  a day,  the  cheap, 
ness  of  living  accounting  for  the  difference  in 
salaries.  In  Paris  female  work  is  paid  at  the 
rate  of  2f.  75c. ; and  in  the  provinces  If.  50c. 
per  day.  After  taking  all  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration the  commissioners  agree  in  the  opinion 
that  working  men’s  services  are  more  hand. 
Boraely  remunerated  in  France  than  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  or  any 
other  European  community. 

Street  Improvements  at  Bradford.— One 
of  the  greatest  works  which  the  Street  Improve- 
ment  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Bradford 
has  at  present  on  hand  is  the  new  thoroughfare, 
to  be  known  as  Sun  Bridge-street,  leading  from 
Sun  Bridge  to  City  Road.  A few  months  since 
488  yards  of  land  were  purchased  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  street  from  Mr.  James  Di.xon, 
who  reserved  a portion  of  the  property  facing 
the  newstreet  for  his  own  use.  On  this  plot  of  land, 
which  forms  the  south-western  side  of  the  new 
street,  Mr.  Dixon  is  about  to  erect  a pile  of  shops 
and  offices.  Messrs.  Knowles  A Wilcock,  archi. 
tects,  have  been  entrusted  with  the  designing 
of  the  building,  which  willbave  threefrontages, — 
a short  one  of  about  38  ft.  to  Tyrrel-street ; one, 
the  principal  one,  to  Sun  Bridge-street,  of  90  ft.  j 
and  a third,  of  equal  length,  to  Aldermaubury. 
The  elevation  will  be  of  the  Italian  character, 
and  the  building  will  be  6A  ft.  from  the  ground 
floor  to  the  top  of  the  balustrade  at  the  Tvrrel- 
street  end. 


New  Hydropathic  Bstahlishment  for 
Ilkley. — 'Among  the  many  schemes  for  the  ex- 
tension ofllkley  is  the  project  for  the  erection 
of  the  Grove  Public  Hall  Hydropathic  Establish, 
ment.  An  establishment  for  the  reception  of 
invalids  and  visitors  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  years  under  the  name  of  the  Grove  Hydro- 
pathio  lustitution.  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  the  pro- 
prietor, proposes  to  combine  with  his  establish, 
ment  a commodious  public  hall,  suitable  for  lec- 
tures, public  meetings,  concerts,  theatricals,  &o. 
Plans  for  the  projected  building  have  been  de- 
signed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke.  In  the  portion 
of  the  premises  devoted  to  an  hotel  and  hydro- 
pathic institution,  the  plans  show  a dining-saloon 
to  accommodate  150  guests,  a coffee  and  news 
room  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  saloon,  two 
billiard-rooms,  six  drawing  and  private  sitting- 
rooms,  a consulting.room,  private  bar,  and  up- 
wards  of  ninety  bedrooms.  A portion  of  the 
basement  is  intended  fora  restaurant.  The  pro- 
jected  bath  accommodation  will  provide,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  hydropathic  baths  at  present 
in  use,  large  Turkish,  Russian,  and  electrical 
baths,  all  on  the  ground  floor.  Another  feature 
in  the  internal  arrangomeots  is  the  provision  of 
a suite  of  bedrooms  on  the  ground  floor  for  the 
special  use  and  convenience  of  patients  and 
invalids.  In  the  hall  it  is  intended  to  provide 
accommodation  in  area,  gallery,  and  stalls  for 
700  persons.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Smith  par- 
poses  to  carry  out  the  works  by  means  of  a com- 
pany (limited),  at  a cost  of  some  16,000?. 

Hednetion  in  Masons'  and  Labourers’ 
Wages  in  Edinburgh. — Many  of  the  master 
bnildera  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  have  given 
ootico  to  their  employxis  of  a further  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  wages,  which  is  to  come  into  force 
on  Monday,  January  Slat,  1876.  In  the  spring 
of  the  present  year  an  agreement  was  come  to 
between  the  Masters'  Association  and  the  Opera- 
tive Masons’  Association,  by  which  the  parties 
bound  themselves  to  a maxiuium  rate  of  wages, 
viz.,  8^d.  per  hour,  the  agreement  to  hold  for  a 
year,  and  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  parties 
desiring  a change  on  the  expiry  of  that  period, 
some  weeks’  notice  to  be  given.  Trade,  how- 
ever, becoming  very  brisk,  and  scarcity  of  labour 
being  much  felt,  the  operatives  by  giving  in  their 
warnings  in  squads  to  various  employers,  in- 
directly forced  up  the  wages  tolOd.  and  in  some 
cases  lO-id.  per  hour.  About  six  weeks  ago  the 
masters  felt  themselves  in  a position  to  reduce 
the  wages  to  9d.  and  9id-.  and  they  did  so  with- 
out meeting  opposition  from  the  operatives.  At 
another  meeting  of  the  Master  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation held  recently,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
time  had  arrived  at  which  they  could  reduce  the 
rate  to  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  agreement 
with  the  operatives,  the  reduction  to  take  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year.  It  was 
also  agreed,  as  tliere  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
labourers  in  the  town,  that  the  rate  paid  to  this 
class  of  workmen  should  not  exceed  o^d.  for  first, 
rate  hands,  their  present  rate  being  6d.  and  6id. 
per  hour. 

New  Tire  Alarm  Apparatus  in  Bradford. 
A new  fire  alarm  apparatus  has  been  fixed  to  one 
of  the  bells  of  the  Town-hall.  The  apparatus 
has  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland,  of 
Croydon,  and  operates  in  the  following  manner : — 
A hammer  has  been  fixed  to  a lever  close  to  the 
second  bell  above  the  hour-bell.  This  lever  is 
worked  by  a cam-wteel  revolved  by  a weight 
attached  to  a chaiu  which  winds  round  a drum  in 
a manner  similar  to  an  ordinary  clock-weight. 
The  weight  is  released  by  means  of  a stout  wire, 
which  is  worked  by  a lever  in  the  police-office, 
and  on  being  released  the  weight  slowly  descends, 
turning  round  the  drum,  which,  acting  on  the 
bammur-sbaft,  causes  the  bell  to  be  struck  a 
aeries  of  blows  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
seconds.  The  strikiog  continues  until  the  weight 
has  run  to  the  full  length  of  the  chain,  which 
occupies  about  twenty  minutes,  and  the  weight 
has  then  to  be  wound  to  the  top ; but  it  has  been 
so  fixed  that  the  period  of  time  can  be  divided 
into  two  intervals  of  ten  minutes  each,  so  that  if 
a second  alarm  has  to  be  rung  before  the  weight 
has  been  wound  up,  there  will  not  beany  difficulty 
arising  from  the  weight  being  at  the  bottom. 
The  sound  caused  by  the  striking  of  the  bell  is 
80  diffetenb  fiom  the  ringing  of  any  other  bell 
in  the  town  that  no  confusion  can  well  arise,  and 
is  BO  loud  and  distinct  that  it  can  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance. 

Alterations  at  the  Standard  Theatre. — 
Mr.  Cbatles  Fowler  wishes  it  understood  thaibe 
I merely  acted  as  district  surveyor  here,  and  not 
I as  architect  of  the  works. 
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The  Philips  Hall  and  Trevelyan  Club, 
Bury, — These  buildings,  lately  opened,  are 
situate  in  Garden-street,  Bury.  The  Philips 
Hall  is  90  ft.  by  60  ft.  The  club  adjoins  the  hall, 
and  is  intended  to  be  used  in  conjunction  there- 
with. The  club  is  cellared  throughout,  and  has 
on  the  ground-floor  a club-room  26  ft.  by  20  ft., 
library  20  ft.  by  15  ft.,  private  room  20  ft.  by 
15  ft.,  still-room  18  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  living- 
room,  &o.  On  the  first-floor  there  is  a reading, 
room  31  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  a billiard-room  48  ft. 
by  36  ft.,  with  private  room,  &o.  The  whole  of 
the  rooms  in  this  club  are  furnished  in  pitch 
pine.  The  reading-room  and  billiard-room  have 
open  timbered  roofs  of  pitch  pine.  The  whole  of 
the  buildings  have  been  designed  and  erected  for 
Mr.  R.  N,  Philips,  M.P.,  by  Messrs.  Maxwell  & 
Tuke,  architects,  IBury.  The  contractors  are  : — 
brickwork,  Mr.  George  Rawsou  and  Mr.  Frank 
Dawson ; masonry,  Messrs.  E.  Hill  & Bros. ; 
woodwork,  Mr.  John  Atkinson ; plumbing  and 
gasfitting,  Mr.  Robert  Caton;  plastering  and 
painting,  Mr.  J.  Hargreaves ; slating,  Mr.  John 
Kay;  ironwork,  Mr.  Robert  Hall.  The  place  is 
heated  by  superheated  water,  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  of 
Accrington ; and  all  the  closets  are  Taylor’s 
patent  earth  closets.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  superintended  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  as 
clerk  of  works. 

New  Skating  Rink,  Tunbridge  Wells. — 

On  the  2l8t  ult.  a new  skauugriukat  Tunbridge 
Wells,  was  completed  by  Messrs.  Howell  & Sod, 
of  Hastings,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Crook,  archi- 
tect, of  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  building,  which 
is  of  ornamental  brickwork,  is  situated  in  Grove- 
hill-road.  It  is  approached  by  a covered  way. 
The  visitor  enters  first  the  covered  rink,  which 
is  113  fo.  long,  55  ft.  wide,  and  45  ft.  high.  The 
gallery  stretohea  along  the  eutire  length  of  the 
building  on  the  south  side,  and  has  a width  of 
1-1  ft.  Beneath  the  gallery,  and  on  a level  with 
the  floor  of  the  rink,  there  is  a spacious  ante- 
room fitted  up  as  the  refreshment  department, 
and  also  a skate-room,  a saloon,  ladies’  and  gen- 
tlemen’s cloak-rooms,  &o.  The  interior  wood- 
work is  of  piteb-piue.  On  the  side  opposite 
the  gallery  tliere  are  seven  folding  doors  at 
regular  intervals  apart,  and  surmounted  by  cir- 
cular-headed windows  and  ornamental  arches. 
These  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the  skaters  at 
once  have  access  to  the  outer  rink.  Here  the 
floor  is  also  113  ft.  long  aud  60  ft.  wide. 

Railways  in  China.  — The  London,  and 
China  Telegraph  atates  that  a company  has  been 
formed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
railways  into  “ the  Flowery  Land,”  and  that  the 
first  experimental  line  will  bo  made  between 
Shanghai  and  Wosung,  a distance  of  9i  miles- 
A contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
Shanghai  and  Wosung  Rond  Company  (Limited) 
and  a well-known  English  contraotor,  and  that 
the  materials  for  the  permanent  way  have 
already  left  for  the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  engi- 
neer of  the  company  went  out  to  China  some 
time  sioce,  and  would  be  on  the  spot  to  com- 
mence operations  as  soon  as  these  shipments 
arrive.  It  is  expected  that  the  railway  will  bo 
completed,  and  in  full  working  order,  by  next 
July.  The  line,  being  avowedly  tentative,  will 
be  constrncted  on  the  narrow  gauge  of  2 ft.  6 in., 
the  funds  at  present  in  command  not  admitting 
of  a greater  width. 

Architect  to  the  Hornsey  School  Board. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hornsey  School 
Board,  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  reported  that  forty-three  appli- 
cations hid  been  received  in  answer  to 
advertisements  for  the  office  of  archiceefc  to 
the  Board.  These  bad  all  been  considered,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  particular  work  required  of 
the  architect,  they  recommended  the  following 
gentlemen  as  the  most  eligible  candidates,  viz., 
Mr.  T.  Cbatfeild  Clarke,  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Emmanuel,  and  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells.  The 
remuneration  to  be  the  usual  fee  of  (according 
to  published  reports)  1 per  cent,  on  all  buildings 
erected,  this  to  include  the  preparation  of  all 
plans,  which  are  to  be  the  property  of  the  Board. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke, 
who  is  a member  of  the  London  School  Board, 
received  the  appointment  of  architect.  We  con. 
elude  there  is  some  mistake  as  to  the  rate  of 
commisfcion. 

Honses  in  Flats.  — A reader  urges  that 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  Berlin,  and 
particularly  the  St.  Petersburg,  flat  system,  a 
superior  to  that  of  Paris,  and  better  adapted  to 
Euglish  domestic  habits.  Hamburg  also  is  well 
worthy  of  study  in  this  respect. 
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Memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Gutch. — A new 
etainod.glass  window  was  set  up  last  week  in 
Holj  Trinity  Church,  Paddington.  It  consists  of 
three  transomed  lights,  forming  sis  compart- 
ments,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a large  Scrip- 
tural subject,  and  ae7eral  smaller  panels  of 
fracery  ore  occupied  by  angelic  figures,  with 
muBical  instruments.  The  three  lower  groups 
represent  the  corporal  acts  of  charity, — Feeding 
the  Hungry,  Clothing  the  Naked,  and  Visiting 
the  Prisoner,  &o.,  while  the  three  upper  are 
drawn  from  our  Lord’s  life, — first,  the  Entomb- 
ment; second,  the  Resurrection  proclaimed  by 
the  Angel  to  the  Women  ; third,  the  Ascension. 
The  inscription  at  the  base  is  “To  the  honour  and 
glory  of  God  and  to  the  memory  of  her  beloved 
husband,  by  Mary  Gutch.”  The  window  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Wailes,  Son,  & Strang, 
of  Nowcastle-npon-Tyne. 

“ Pare  Gas  ” from  Sewage. — If  all  that  the 
inventors  of  this  process  claim  be  substantiated, 
we  may  look  out  for  changes.  “The  saving  in 
coal  effected  by  the  new  invention  is  enormous, 
viz.,  one  ton  of  best  coal  is  used  to  produce 
■9,000  cubic  feet  of  coal  gas,  and  a very 
large  quantity  of  furnace  coal  consumed  to  pro- 
rluoe  the  extreme  heat  required;  in  producing 

9.000  cubic  feet  of*  pure  gas,’  not  any  best  coal 
is  used,  and  only  135  lb.  of  furnace  coal  con- 
sumed  ; therefore  the  whole  of  the  best  coal  and 
a large  portion  of  the  furnace  coal  is  saved, 
equal  to  90  per  cent,  of  all  coal  used  in  making 
gas.”  It  is  estimated  that  after  allowing  a 
liberal  margin  for  expenses,  peculiar  to  some 
places,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  “pure  gas” 
from  sewage  will  never  exceed  one  shilling  per 

1.000  cubic  feet,  whilst  in  the  majority  of  places 
it  would  not  cost  more  than  si.vpence  per  1,000  ft. 

St.  Andrew’s  Roman  CatRolic  Chapel, 
Dundee.— The  sanctuary  of  this  chapel  hasjust 
been  redecorated.  The  roof,  which  is  groined,  is 
pale  blue,  studded  with  gold  stars  and  white 
Jleurs-de-lis,  while  the  mulHons  are  of  crimson 
and  buff,  with  gold  and  coloured  ornaments.  The 
cornice  below  the  ceiling  is  in  crimson  and  gold, 
with  rich  stencilled  ornaments  on  the  mouldings. 
Underneath  this  there  is  a painted  frieze  in 
lavender  and  green,  with  large  and  small  gold 
crosses  terminating  in  a band  richly  stencilled 
in  gold.  Gothic  arches  with  pillars  between  are 
represented  on  the  walls,  the  npper  portion  of 
which  is  of  a rich  blue,  while  the  form  of  the 
arches  and  pillars  is  in  gold.  The  new  gas 
standards  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Johnston,  Small's- 
wynd. 

The  Hythe  Drainage. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Hytho  Town  Council  on  the  17th  ult.,  the  con- 
tract was  signed  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
main  drain.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Lucas 
& Aird,  of  Lambeth,  and  the  amount  of  contract 
is  7,000k  A difiioulty  has  since  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  contract ; the  plana  and  specifica- 
tions only  provide  for  a depth  of  7 ft.  over  a 
section  extending  from  Market-street  Bridge  to 
Twit’s  Bridge,  whereas  the  Council,  under  the 
advice  of  the  engineer,  bad  dec  ided  upon  a depth 
of  9 ft.,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  future  re- 
quirements of  the  building  land  east  of  the  town. 
It  has  been  decided  to  ask  the  contractors  to 
accept  an  additional  contract  for  the  extra 
depth. 

Harbour  Works  in  Jersey. — An  offer  has 
been  made  by  Government  to  cede  to  the 
Legislature  of  Jersey  the  extensive  harbour  of 
St.  Catherine's,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  conditionally  on  the  States  undertaking 
the  repair  and  lighting  of  the  breakwater.  This 
breakwater  was  constructed  twenty-five  years 
ago  at  a cost  of  32,000k,  the  intention  being  to 
form  a harbour  for  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
but  the  idea  was  abandoned.  Since  then  the 
works  have  remained  useless.  The  Jersey  States 
have  submitted  to  Government  certain  condi- 
tions  upon  which  they  will  accept  the  harbour. 

Price  of  Land,  South,  Kensington. — Ao- 
oording  to  the  Rock  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
well-known  garden  at  Kensington.gore,  in  which 
Wilberforce  and  bis  sons  were  wont  to  disport 
themselves,  was  sold  last  week  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  for  the  sum  of  103,0001.  The 
plot  has  a frontage  of  about  50  yards  to  the 
Koiahtsbridge  - road,  and  a depth  of  about 
80  facing  the  east  side  of  the  Albert  Hall.  It 
has  been  boughu  with  a view  to  the  erection  of  a 
few  first-class  houses;  the  price  per  yard  being 
very  nearly  26!.,  whereas,  in  Wilberforce’s  time, 
it  might  have  been  difficult  to  get  as  many 
pence. 
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Middlesbrough  Main  Drainage,  — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of 
the  Middlesbrough  Corporation,  tenders  were 
submitted  for  the  completion  of  the  main 
drainage  scheme,  lately  relinquished  by  Messrs. 
Prior,  of  Darlington.  The  following  were  the 
tenders  received : — 

H^rnaniCo £2'', 282  10  0 

KoJj-9011  & Ridley 20,102  •!  ‘J 

■Jnnaa  Franz 16.485  10  0 

Joaas  Fraaz  & Soo  16.072  17  0 

Sharpe  13,050  0 0 

It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Sharpe’s  tender  be  ac- 
cepted, the  figures,  exclusive  of  extras,  being 
10,991k  129.  6d.  Messrs.  Prior’s  tender  was 
10,992k  12a. 

Llandudno  Improvements. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Llandudno  Pier 
Company,  it  wa9  announced  that  18,000k  worth 
of  shares  had  been  taken,  out  of  a total  capital 
of  30,0001.  The  engineers,  Messrs.  Brunlees  & 
M’Kerrow,  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  pier, 
except  the  landing  stage  at  the  end,  would  be 
completed  and  open  for  a public  promenade  by 
July  next.  The  sewerage  works  are  also  pro- 
greasing  rapidly,  and  it  is  confidently  stated 
that  the  whole  system  will  be  completed  early  in 
spring. 

An  Appeal  to  the  British  Museum. — At 
the  late  conference  of  the  head  masters  of  public 
schools  the  following  resolution  was  passed:  — 
“ That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to 
communicate  with  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum  and  ask  them  to  take  into  consideration 
the  possibility  of  placing  their  vast  treasures 
more  readily  at  the  disposal  of  the  country  for 
educational  purposes.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  will  give 
attention  to  this  request. 

The  Wellington  Hotel,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
This  block  of  buildings,  just  completed,  is  in  the 
Italian  stylo.  The  front  and  almost  the  whole  of 
the  exterior  is  of  brick  and  compo,  with  bay 
windows.  The  architects  wore  Messrs.  Weeks 
& Hughes ; the  general  contractor,  Mr.  G. 
Weeks ; the  stone  mason,  Mr.  H.  Card ; the 
plasterer,  Mr.  John  Mason ; the  smith  and  bell- 
hanger,  Mr.  W.  Catt ; the  hob  water,  baths, 
plumber,  and  decorator,  Mr.  G.  Wiunifrith. 
Messrs.  Gilbert  & Co.  did  the  gas-fitting. 

New  Workhouse  Chapel  at  Poole. — The 
ohapel  which  has  recently  been  built  for  the  use 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Poole  Union  Workhouse, 
was,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  dedicated  in  due  form  by 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Williams,  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Longfieet.  The  building  is  capable  of  containing 
120  worshippers,  and  the  cost  was  about  450k 
Mr.  E.  Pearce  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J. 
Dunford,  the  builder. 

Association  of  Municipal  'and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors. — The  meeting  pro- 
posed to  be  held  at  O.'cford  iu  November  last 
(and  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
rainfall),  will  be  held  on  Friday,  the  18ch  of 
Februcry  next.  As  the  Oxford  main  drainage 
works  are  objects  of  special  interest,  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  effect  a fusion  of  the  Home 
counties  and  Midland  districts  to  view  them. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. — On 

the  5feh  inst.,  the  council  of  this  Society  elected 
Mr.  Frederick  Ouvry,  president  of  the  society,  as 
atemporarysucoessor  to  Earl  Stanhope,  deceased. 
At  the  time  of  Earl  Stanhope’s  decease  Mr. 
Ouvry  was  senior  vice-president,  and  for  twenty 
years  he  was  treasurer  to  the  Society.  Another 
and  a more  permanent  successor  will  be  elected 
on  St.  George’s  Day. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Markets  at  Shef- 
field.— The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  consented  to  sell 
to  the  Corporation  of  Sheffield  his  markets  in  the 
borough  for  267,000!.,  the  payment  to  extend 
over  fifty-one  years,  at  three  per  cent.  This 
committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  has 
reported  in  favour  of  the  purchase  on  the  terms 
named. 

Porbeck  House,  Swanage. — The  old  Pur. 
beck  House,  Swanage,  has  been  removed  to  make 
room  for  a larger  building  intended  as  a residence 
for  Mr.  G.  Burt,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  John 
Mowlem  & Co,,  Millbank,  London.  Mr.  G.  R. 
Crickmay,  of  Weymouth,  is  the  architect  of  the 
new  building,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was 
laid  on  the  27th  ult. 

The  Sheffield  Plumbers  and  their  Wages. 
The  Operative  Plumbers’  Association  of  Sheffield 
have  passed  a resolution  asking  8id.  per  hour, 
and  9d.  for  overtime. 


Liverpool  College  for  Girls.— The  Building 
Committee,  at  their  meeting  held  January  6tb, 
the  Dean  of  Chester  in  the  chair,  accepted  the 
design  sent  in  by  Mr.  John  Johnson,  architect,  of 
London,  for  the  new  building  to  be  erected  iu 
Grove-street.  The  whole  of  the  designs,  twenty 
in  number,  which  entered  into  the  competition, 
are  on  view  in  Liverpool  College,  Shaw-street. 

Grantham  Hospital. — The  new  hospital 
recently  erected  at  Grantham  from  designs  by 
Mr.  R.  Adolphus  Came,  architect,  was  formally 
opened  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst.,  by  the 
Countess  Brownlow,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Lady 
Alford,  and  others.  The  buildings  include 
twenty-one  bods. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum. — The 
Grocers’  Company  have  given  a donation  of 
25!.  in  aid  of  the  Drawing  and  Modelling  Classes 
for  Art-Workmen  at  the  Royal  Architectural 
Museum,  Westminster. 

A New  Organ  for  Salisbury  Cathedral. — 

The  Hampshire  Chronicle  states  that  a lady  of 
Salisbury,  whose  name  is  withheld,  has  offered 
to  supply  the  cathedral  with  a new  organ,  to 
cost  6,000!. 

Dorchester. — Mr.  W.  Norman  has  been  ap- 
pointed engineer  and  surveyor  to  the  borough  of 
Dorchester. 


TENDERS 

For  enlargement  of  the  schools  at  Lungford,  Beds.,  for 


the  Langford  School  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  Mandlej, 
architect 

Twelretrees  .....£968  0 0 

Redhouse  874  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  (accepted) 819  0 0 


For  a pair  of  semi-detached  houses,  in  the  Bulniershe- 
road,  Kesding,  for  Mr.  C.  F.  Willson.  Mr.  W.  Karens- 
croft,  architect ; — 

Filewood £1,264  0 0 

Lewis  1,120  0 0 

Grover  (accepted)  1,097  0 0 


For  works  at  KQthven,  the  Boltons,  for  Col.  Tod  Brown. 

Mr.  John  G.  Hall,  srchitect : — 

Stephenson  £224  0 0 

St.  Funeras  Iron  Work  Company  216  0 0 

Wilaon  182  0 0 

Smith  & Adder 171  0 0 

Fisher  172  0 0 

Thompson  & Smith 169  0 0 

Etimpaon  (accepted) 144  18  0 


For  erecting  house  and  stables  at  Norwood,  [for  Mr. 
Henry  Brown : — 

Johnson £4,620  0 0 

Johns  1,610  0 0 

Wdls  4,685  0 0 

Timewell  (accepted)  4,570  0 0 


For  the  rebuilding  of  No.  2,  Artillery-lane.  Mr. 
William  Burnet,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr, 
Wm.  Birdseye : — 

If  brickwork  in 
cement,  extra. 

Saywell  £1,310  0 0!  £60  0 0 

Hayworth  963  0 0 60  0 0 

Ellis 897  0 0 53  0 0 

Stoner  ...  837  0 0 22  0 0 

Waldram  & Company...  869  0 0 45  0 0 

Seweil&Soa 787  0 O!  60  0 0 


For  stables,  cooper’s  shop,  and  cellarage,  to  he  erected 
at  Messrs.  ThreUall’s  brewery,  Cook-street,  Manchester. 
Mr.  George  Scaraell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Curtis  & Son 


Buildings.  Ironwork. 

27.779  I)  f)  ..  iil  o/in  o n 


Foggett 

£7,772 

0 

0 , 

,..£1,200 

U 

0 

Clay&Son 

6,695 

0 

0 , 

..  1,241 

0 

0 

Neill  A Son  

6,035 

0 

0 , 

...  1,050 

0 

0 

Southern  A Son* 

6,0.0 

0 

0 . 

..  1,143 

0 

0 

TwibillACo 

...  1,341 

0 

0 

Cochrane  A Co 

..  1,317 

0 

0 

Bennett  A Co 

-.  1,282 

8 

3 

Smith  A Wood  

..  1,267 

18 

2 

Horsley  Iron  Company 

..  1,192 

15 

U 

Handvside  A Co 

1,143 

0 

0 

Head,  \\  lUisms,  A Co. 

(accepted) 

..  1,037 

10 

0 

* Accepted  for  buildinge 


For  restoring  the  Parish  Church,  Great  Waldinglield. 
Mr.  A.  Hakewell,  architect  — 

Qrimwood  & Sons  £1,343  0 0 

Hawkius  (accepted)  1,238  0 0 


For  London  School  Board  schools,  Bellenden-road, 
Peckham.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barber,  surveyor : — 


Wall... 

Nightingale  

. 8,933 
. 3,873 
.1.  8.870 

Perry  

. 8,857 

Macey 

. 8,628 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill 

8,610 

Tyerman  

. 8,447 

Downes  

8,389 

Jerrard  

. 8,283 

Pritchard  

. 7,878 
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For  alterations  end  additions  to  the  School  for  the 
Indigent  Blind,  Southwark.  Mr.  R.  Drew,  architect. 
Messrs.  Fuller  & Deacon,  surTej-ors 

Colls  & Sous  

.larrett 

Hill,  Higgs,  & HiU 

Adsmsou 

Candler  


..  £l,aflO  0 
,.  1,367  0 
..  1,320  0 

1.287  0 
. 1,200  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  15,  Upper  GrosTenor- 
street.  Mr.  F.  Todd,  architect 

Brass  £3,077  0 0 

Hili,  H’ggs,  & Hill 3,490  0 0 

Aldin&eon, 3.260  0 0 

Macey 2,743  0 0 

Alien  2,720  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a further  block  of  four  warehouses, 
in  Great  Qoildford-strcot,  Southwark,  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Xitchin,  Mr.  Alex.  Fraser,  architect 

Downs  & Co.  (accepted). 

For  rebnilding  three  shops  in  the  Edgware-road,  for 
Mr.  Tooley.  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson,  architect : — 

Baker  £7,500  0 0 

Man 7,190  0 0 

Sharp  & Maxwell 7,149  0 0 

Ward  7, ICO  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

£rraCum.~-ln  notice  of  HauoTcr.«uuftre  Club,  tor  "DunJen  J; 
CarieU"  reiul  ISowden  A DurreU. 

W..  aoD.  i S — J.  K.— C.  F— M.  L,  -M-W.— n.  S.-II.  B.  H.— 
R.  A.  C.— W.  P.-J.  J.-L.  a W.— F.  C.—K.— Major  11.— W.  C.  T.— 
E.  6.— W.  F.-W-  4 Co,— A.  C.-J.  M.  0.-\V.-T.  S.-Col.  S.— 
R.  A.  L.— B.  L.-tV.  n.  -W,— M.  L.  C — J.  N.  A-  Sone-W.  N'.-H.  ll. 
AH.— G.  G.  4 Son?.— U.  M.— F.  M.-S.  4 D.-J,  McD.— D.  A Co.— 
J.  I*.  8.— W.  L.  B.  (too  Ule.  Next  week). 

We  are  compelleJ  to  decline  iiointiug  out  books  said  giving 
addrei'Se*. 

All  statements  of  (acU.  lists  o(  tenders,  4c.  must  be  acconipioiied 
bg  the  uame  aud  address  of  tlie  seuder,  nut  necessurUy  fur 
publlcatioQ. 

Rove.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  mid  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  anthois. 


TUe  give  with  this  Nurnher,  as  a Supplement,  an 
INDEX  and  Title-page  to  the  Volume  of  last  year. 
A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  can  be  had,  Gratis, 
on  persoTial  application. 

The  THIRTT-TUIRD  VOLUME  of  " THE 
-RUILDER"  (Iioujtd),  for  the  year  1875,  u-iil 
shortly  be  published,  price  One  Guinea, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers  are 
NOW  READY,  price  Three  Shillings  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  Icing  sent  to 
the  0£ice,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Four  ShiU 
lings  each. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi. 
MOXiALS  left  at  the  OJhce  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisetnents  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
week's  issiie  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m, 
on  THURSDAY. 


‘W 


CHARGES  FOR 

ANTED”  ADTERTISEMENTS. 


aiTrATIONS  VACANT. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  .. 
Ka<.'h  addltlvuai  tine  (about  ten  words) 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  dli-ec(  from  the  OBltH!.  to  reMdeot? 
In  auy  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  tire  rate  of  lUs.  per  annum. 
J'agaSlc  in  AUianct, 

Balfpeiiny  stauipe  accepted  (oramotinte  under  Ss.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  renutted  by  Mousy  Order,  payable  at  the  Fosi  Olhoe. 
King-street.  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FoUKDRINIER. 


BatR  Stone  of  beat  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qaairymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts] 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts-  [Adtt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21^,  Mill- 
bank'.street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asplialte. 

geyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lara  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8T0DART  h 0 0. 
Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adtt.) 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTDREHS  OP 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATEP 
APPARATUS, 

FOP.  WARmNG  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  Ac. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-llOOUS:—  • 

No.  31,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
niustrsted  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating"  poat  free  for 
Twelve  Stanips. 


MICHELMOEE  & REAP, 


Uonof.-icturere  of 


i g.g_CHAjjJ^E_S__g_I^L_LIMCE'SO  PATENT^ 

pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

Kid  IMPBOVaU  QATB  FITTINGS  of  every  Deacrlption. 

36a,  borough  road, 


Bound  in  cloth,  In.  6d,  or  post  free  for  20  stamps. 

gTABLES  aud  STABLE  FITTINGS. 

" Includes  a considerable  amount  of  aeetiil  information  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats." — BitUder  August 27, 1870. 

BT.  PANCRA8  IRO.VIVOKK  COMPANY,  Old  St.  Pancm- 
road,  London,  N.W. 


Wbitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
dneirtg  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity: 
Bonnd,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  eamplee 
and  farther  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  a.S.O.  [Adyt.] 


NESBirS  MBNSURATION  IMPROVED  BY  HUNTER. 
Revised  Edition  now  ready,  in  12100.  prioe  3s.  <hl.  cloth, 

A TREATISE  ou  PRACTICAL  JIENSU- 

Px.  RATION,  augmented  by  a Concise  Treatise  on  Levelllug,  a 
Builder’s  Dictionary  of  tbe  Teniis  used  in  Arebitecture,  and  Ques- 
Uona  for  Examination.  By  ANTHONY  NBUBIT.  (Uluslraled  by 
above  700  Practical  Examples  and  about  300  Woodcuts.)  Lsieet 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  aud  iioFroved  by  the  Rev.  J.  HUNTER, 
M.A.  one  of  the  National  Soclet, 'a  Inspectors  of  Middle  Clou  Bchauls. 

KEY  to  NESBIT’S  MENSURATION,  price  Ss. 

Also,  with  numerous  Plates,  Flans,  and  Woodeuts.  8vo.  ISa. 

NESBIT'S  PRACTICAL  LAND-SURVEYING, 

the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  Ijitest  EdilloD, 
ibed  aud  enlarged,  by  WILLIAM  BURNEdS,  F.K.A.a 
London;  LONGMANS  it  CO. 


Now  ready,  Scale  3 inches  to  a mile.  Price  in  Sheet,  4s. ; 
Mounted  in  Case.  7s,  6d. 

PROPOSED  LONDON  IMPROVE- 
MENTS—sTANFORD'a  MAP  of  METROPOLITAN  RAIL- 
WAYS, TKAMWAYd.  and  MISCELLANEOUS  IMPROVEMENTS 
for  Session  1876.  Showing  in  Blue  tbe  Schemes  which  have  been 
sanctioned  by  Parluuieut,  but  have  not  yet  been  carried  out ; and  in 
Red  tbe  Sebeurs  for  which  the  sanction  of  Parliament  will  be  asked 
tbe  ensuing  Session. 

London;  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55,  Charing-cross,  S.W. 


n edges,  3s.  Gd.  or  roan,  gilt  edges, 


Now  ready,  32mo.  cloth,  v 

OPON'S  ARCmTECTS’'and  BUILDERS’ 

O POCKET-BOOK  of  USEFUL  MEMOR.aNOA  and  PRICEa  for 
1S7G  By  W.  YOUNG,  Architect,  Author  ox  '‘Pictureaque  Arebi- 
tecturol  Studies,"  4c. 

Loudon;  E.  4 F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Cbaring-croas. 

New  York:  41S.  Bro/me-slreet. 


Handrailing,  cut  square  to  the 

PLANK.  By  JOHN  JONES,  Stalrcaae  Builder,  for  30  years 
in  Londoo,  Liverpool,  aud  Manchester. 

CouUiiiing  8 Plates,  16  inches  by  18  inebes,  and  8 pages  of  letter- 
press  for  working  all  kinds  of  handrails  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner  out  of  the  least  timber. 

Enlarged,  Prioe  63.  bound, 

London ; E.  4 F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross- 


[MPERIAL  fire  insurance 

L COMPANY,  Hatablisbed  1803. 

.1,  OLD  BROAD-STREET,  E.C.  aud  16  4 17,  P.ALL-MALL.  S.W. 
UspitoJ,  1,600, OOUl.  Paid  up  and  Invested.  700,000f. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


r pNDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and 

1 d UFE  INSURANCE. 

Chairman,  HENRY  ASTB,  Eeq. 

Chief  Office.  73  4 74.  King  William-street.  E.C. 


0 


NE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid 

os  COMPENSATION  for  DEATH  and  INJURIES, 

^^uved  by  Accidents  of  all  Kinds,  by 


RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  L'OMP.ANY. 
Hon.  A.  KINNaIRD,  U.P.  Coairmau. 

Apply  to  the  Cl«ks  at  the  Railway  SUtions,  the  Local  Agents, 


PLUMBER,  GLAZIER,  and  HOUSE 

JL  DECOE.ATOR8  BUSINESS  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  in  a 
gnnd  Market  Town,  on  account  oti  the  death  of  the  proprietor, 
Estabilslicd  over  !>0  ye.-irs,  with  good  connexion  aud  in  full  working 
order.— For  particulars,  opi.ly  in  the  first  Instance,  by  letter,  W.  N. 
Pust-omoe,  Thame. 


N' 


OTICE  of  REMOVAL.— Mr.  COL  VILE 

. BROWNE.  M.R  A C.  of  LONG  MELFORD,  SUFFOLD,  Farm 

Architect  aud  Referee  for  Agricultural  Imiirovemen's.  hav  the  honour 
to  inform  tbe  profesaion  that  he  has  secured  suitable  OFFICES 
at  1)9,  MILLB-ANK-STREET,  A BINGDON  STREET,  We.81’- 
MINSTER,  where  all  appulutmauts  m.ay  bemidauu  and  alter  the 
17tb  Inst. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

H SEYMOUR  FOSTER,  PUBLIC 

, ACCOUNTANT,  12.  BURLEIGfl-BTREST.  STE.AND. 
makes  up  BUILDEP-S'  and  OTHERS'  BOOKS,  enters  up  Contract 
Works,  makes  up  Bills,  adjusts  Pxrtoenhip  Accounts,  and  in  fact 
reJleves  the  principal  of  the  bother  and  trouble  of  keeping  his  accounts, 
or  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  untrustworthy  clerks,  while  booka 
irregularly  kept  are  aserioua  lose  to  the  owner.  Terms  moderate. 


North  Walsbam. 

December  Slat,  137S. 

T^OBINSON  CORNISH,  Builder  and  Cou- 

■ tractor,  begs  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Clergy.  Arcbl- 
tectnrsl  Profession,  and  Public  generally,  that  in  conaequsnee  of 
taking  Mr.  JOHN  GATMF.R  Into  Patiuerrhip,  on  aud  after  January 
Ist.  1876,  the  Buiiucss  will  be  conducted  under  tbe  heosl  ol  CORNISH 
4 GAYMBR. 

R.  CORNISH  takes  this  opportonity  of  thanking  his  friends  for 
their  liberal  support  during  the  last  twenty  years,  a continuauco  of 
which  both  for  himself  and  partner  be  reape^ully  solicits. 

XI^HTTECTS  in  TOWN  and  COUNTRY 

Xi-  ASSISTED  tn  the  PREPARATION  of  iDRAWlNOS, 
DRSIONS,  DETAIL,  SPEOIFICATION,  PERSPECTIVE.  Ac.  with- 
out delay,  by  a competent  Man,  of  fifteen  years' expeileoce.— Address, 
No.  950.  Office  of  •'  The  Builder." 


nno  NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN.— 

.JL  -An  ARCHITECT  of  many  years'  experience,  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  AGENCY  to  an  estate,  resident  or  non-resident,  where 
bis  practical  knowledge  will  be  of  service  in  developing  ttiopcopertv- 
Address,  806,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


■\;\7 ANTED,  TO  LET  (labour  only) 

VV  INTERIOR  PLUMBING,  to  a good  Workman.  B 


some 


J.  165.  Office  of  " The  1 


A PUPIL  of  an  eminent  firm  of  Architects 

requires  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  on  Architect's  Office,  Can  pre- 
pare working  drawings,  from  sketches.  Sc.  and  has  had  five  ye-vTs' 
experleuoe.  Salary,  802.  a year. — Address,  A.  C.  6,  Wiudermere-rutid, 
Upper  Holloway. 


nOROUGH  of  BURNLEY.— DEPUTY 

O SURVEYOR.  — WANTED,  in  the  Office  of  the  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveynr,  a perron  tboiougbly  competent  to  survey, 
level,  set  out.  and  measure  up  private  street  improvement  works  and 
superintend  ths  carrying  out  uf  the  various  ptuvlfiiuisof  the  Local 
and  other  .Acts.  Salary  1702.  per  annum.  No  one  need  apply  uiileas 
occupying  aeimilar  post  in  a uiuulctpal  office.  .Applications  stating 
age.  and  accompauied  by  tealiuiouials  to  bo  esnt  tu  tbe  UDdersigueJ 
before  S-ATURDAY,  the  22nd  day  of  JANU.AP.Y  neih—By  order, 

A.  B.  CKKEKE,  Town  Clerk. 

Corporation  Offices,  Bumley- 


TO  ENGINEER S.— WANTED,  at  a 

County  Lunatic  Aaylum.  130  miles  from  London.  In  a Midland 
County,  an  ENGINEER,  to  take  charge  of  tbe  Pumping-eogijio  and 
other  Machinery,  Steam  aud  Gas  Cooking,  Lauudry  Aiipatatus,  and 
other  works  in  connection  with  such  mottera.  The  person  appointed 
will  be  re'pousible  for  the  maiuteuance  in  proper  working  oatidUion 
of  the  whole  of  the  engineering  works  and  tbe  repairs  to  the  building 
generally,  aud  will  hive  under  him  the  votintu  tradesmen  neosesary 
to  do  this  efficiently,  and  whom  he  will  have  to  direct,  suliject 
to  the  orders  aud  curitcvl  of  ths  Medical  Superintendent  of  thi> 
Asylum. 

The  salary  to  commence  at  the  rate  of  1002.  per  year,  and  an  allow- 
ance fur  rent  until  a bou-e  is  provided  in  the  Asyiuui  gronoda. 

AppUcatloQ  to  be  by  letter  only,  in  candidate's  baudwritiug, 
slating  sge,  aud  eucloeiiig  copies  only  of  testimonials  (u  they  will  not 
betetiuued),  addressed. 

Mr.  HENRY  MARTIN.  C E. 

Hauweil.  Middlesex,  W. 


17  ASTERN  BENGAL  RAILWAY.  — 

J2i  WANTED,  a FORE-'UAN  of  SLACUINERY,  to  go  out  to  ludht 
ou  tbe  above  Railway.  Besides  tbe  usual  duties  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment, he  must  be  conversant  with  iron  and  brass  moulding,  aud  with 
coppersmith's  work.  An  agreement  of  tour  years'  service  will  have  to 
he  entered  into.  Salary,  275  rupees  (about  272.  lOo.)  a mouth  for  tbo 
first  year,  300  rupees  (about  302.)  a month  for  the  socoud  year,  325 
rupees  (about  322.  IDs.)  a month  for  tbe  third  year,  and  350  rupees 
(about  352  ) a month  for  tbe  fourth  year.  No  oua  need  apply  whoee 
cbaractw  and  gualiOcations  will  not  bear  Abe  strictest  investigation. — 
Written  applications,  accuiupauled  hy  tesliiuouials.  to  be  sent  to  the 
miderslgued  on  01  before  WEDNESDAY,  tbe  26tb  instant. 

E.  H.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

13.  Gresham-street,  London,  E.C.  Jan.  10.  1878. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANT 

W.ANTED,  thcTOHglily  woll  skilled  in  preparing  Drawings 
aud  Specifications  furordluory  Structures,  and  in  thcgdiieral  buiineas 
of  an  Architect's  Office.— Address,  stating  age  aud  terms.  H.  G.  U. 
No.  10,  Old  Jewry-chambers.  E.C. 


A N ASSISTANT  WANTED,  capable  of 

r\  helping  generally  In  au  Architect's  Office,  and  who  is  well  -op 

ill  taking  oil  iiiiantities  for  moderate  sired  jobs,  measuring  upat 

pletlon,  4c,  A liberal  salary  wUl  be  given.  To  prevent  troi 
only  thosa  are  requested  to  apply  who  can  give  undeniable  test 
monlals  as  to  ihelr  qiulificatluos  in  tbe  latter  respeot. — .Address 
ARCHITECT,  care  ol  Meearx.  Job,  BioUiers,  WelUugton-chawboia 
Cannon-street,  E.C. 


IMPORTANT  PRIZES  FOR  DESIGNS, 


THE  LiNOLEUM  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Are  prepared  to  offer  to  Designers,  and  Students  in  Art  Schools, 

Prizes  to  the  Amount  of  Three  Hundred  Pounds 

FOR  DESIOKS  SUITABLE  TO  LINOLEUM  PLOOR  CLOTH  WANUPACTURE 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRIZES. 

FIRST  PRIZE  £100  FOURTH  PRIZE  £35 

SECOND  70  FIFTH  „ 20 

THIRD  „ 33  £250 

The  above  are  open  to  Competitors  of  all  Nations. 

Adilitioaal  Prizes  open  to  Students  of  Schools  of  Art  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  only,  but  such  Stndenta  are 
also  eligible  to  compete  for  the  International  Prizes, 

FIRST  PRIZE £25  THIRD  PRIZE £10 

SECOND  „ 15  £50 

£300 

The  following  Gentlemen,  at  the  request  of  The  Linoleuii  iliNCFACTUEiNG  Company,  Limited,  have  kiadly 
consented  to  make  tbe  awards 

Sib  MATTHEW  DIGBY  WYATT,  F.R.I.B.A,  R.  REDGRAVE,  EsQ.  E.A. 

E.  J.  POYNTEK,  Esq.  A.U.A.  Director  for  Art,  South  Kensington  Museum. 

For  Conditions  and  Particulars  apply,  by  letter  only,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  4,  Fell-Btrect, 
Wood-street,  E.C.;  or  the  Manufactory,  Staines,  Middlesex. 


Vbl.  X2X1V.  No.  1720. 


BiTURDlT,  Jiac.u 


:2.  »7t5. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Ground  Plan  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  and  Winter  G.arden,  Westminster  

Roman  Hypncaust  at  Bincheater,  Durham 

Itood  Screen  at  Lierre,  in  Belgium  (circa  A.D.  1520) 
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The  New  IHver 

I'tineiples  of  Ornaoieutal  Art  
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Architectural  Precautions  sgainst  Earthquakes 

L'oiiiUtencr  and  RcAneuicnt  lu  Arcuiieuturai  Keoui : Axcnitec- 
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Roman  Hypocatiat  at  Binchester,  near  to  Bishop  Aucklaud. 

Durham 

Rood  Bciceo  at  Iderrc,  Belgium  
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Tlic  Neio  River. 

MONG  aU  the  insti- 
tutions of  “still 
iDcrensiDg”  Lon- 
don, there  is  not 
one  which  has 
caused  greater  in- 
terest than  that 
“antient  fonnda- 
con,”  the  "Mew 
River,  which  was 
inaugurated  two 
centuries  and  a 
half  ago,  or,  more 
correctly  speak- 
[ ing,  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1613. 

; The  old  chronicler 
briefly  sums  up 
this  great  event 
in  these  words  : — 
“ Ou  the  Michael- 
masse.day  in  Anno 
1613,  being  theday 
when  Sir  Thomas 
My  ddieton, brother 
to  the  said  Hugh 
Myddleton,  was 
elected  Lord  Maior 
of  Loudon  for  the  yeere  ensuing,  in.  the  after, 
noono  of  the  same  daj’e,  Sir  John  Swinerton, 
knt.,  and  Lord  Maior  of  London,  accompanied 
with  the  said  Sir  Thomas,  Sir  Henry  Montague, 
knt.,  Recorder  of  London,  and  many  of  the 
worthy  aldermen,  rode  to  see  the  cisterne,  and 
first  issuing  of  the  water  thereinto.  A troope  of 
labourers  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  more,  well 
apparelled,  and  wearing  green  Monmouth  caps, 
all  alike,  carryed  spades,  shovels,  pickoxea,  and 
such  like  instruments  of  laborious  imployment, 
inarching  after  drummes  twice  or  thrice  about 
the  cisterne,  presented  themselves  before  the 
mount  where  the  Lord  Mair,  aldermen,  and 
worthy  company  beside  stood  to  beholde  them, 
and  one  man  (in  bebalfe  of  all  the  rest)  delivered 
a speech: — 

' Lonf  haro  we  labor'd,  long  desir’d  and  pray'd 
Forthis  groat woric'sperfection;  andbyth’ayd 
Of  Heaven,  and  good  men’s  wishes,  ’tis  at  length 
Happily  conquer’d,  by  cost,  art,  and  strength. 

And  after  fiveyeeres  deare  expanoo  in  dayes, 
Travailo  aud  payne,  be^de  the  inilaite  wayes 
Of  malice,  envy,  false  enggpstions. 

Able  to  daunt  the  spirits  of  mighty  ones 
In  wealth  and  courage.  This,  a work  so  rare, 

Onely  by  one  man’s  industry,  cost,  and  care, 

Is  brought  to  blest  effect,  so  much  withstood ; 

His  only  ajme  the  citie'a  generall  good.' " 

At  which  and  further  words  the  floodgates  flew 
open,  and  the  new  stream  flowed  into  the  New 
Reservoir  erected  upon  the  site  of  “ an  open  idle 
pool,  —a  dacking  pond,— —aud  now  more  fami- 
liarly known  as  the  New  River  Head  at 
Clerkenwell. 

Such,  then,  was  the  inangnration  of  the  com- 
pany’s works,  which,  after  a lapse  of  262  years, 
still  continues  to  supply  the  City  and  North 
London  with  water.  Thanks  to  the  preservation  of 


the  Records  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  wo  are  now 
enabled  to  give  a complete  summary  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  New  River,  in  a document  which  has 
recently  been  discovered  among  the  State  papers. 
It  is  not  only  interesting,  but  very  valuable, 
being  an  official  description  of  the  undertaking, 
as  given  before  the  judges,  and  a curious  review 
of  one  of  the  eai-liest  troubles  the  company  had 
to  endure.  "While  quoting  the  document  in  its 
original  phraseology  as  far  as  we  can,  we  shall 
refrain  from  giving  those  numerous  repetitions 
with  which,  in  all  legal  writings,  we  are  so 
familiar : — 

'“Whereas,  byvertoe  of  two  scTerall  Acts  of  Parlia- 
mont,  the  one  made  in  the  third  yeareof  the  raigne  of  the 
late  King  James  of  Ifamous  memorie  (the  first),  aud  the 
other  in  the  Hth  yeare  of  the  saide  late  king's  raigne  of 
this  realme  of  England,  the  Mayor,  Comonaltie,  aud 
Citezens  of  Loudon,  and  their  snccessors,  had  freolibortie 
given  unto  them,  and  were  enabled  to  bring  a llresh 
Btreame  of  running  water  to  the  north  part.*)  of  the  said 
Citty  of  London  from  the  springs  of  Chadwell  and  Amwell 
and  other  springs  in  the  Countie  of  Hertford,  not  far 
distant  from  the  said  springs.  Aud  the  said  Maior, 
Comonaltie,  and  Citezens,  considering  the  great  charge 
and  expense  of  the  saide  worko,  and  douhlinge  much  lone 
might  befall  upon  the  chamber  of  iht  mid  cittie  iii  case  the 
iaide  teorke  ehould  not  rueceede  leell  and  prove  beneficall , did 
thereupon  forbeare  at  their  comon  charge  to  undertake  tho 
saide  worke,  soe  as  thosamelay  long  neglected  and  unlike  by 
them  to  be  p’ formed.  And  that  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  Bar- 
ronct,  deceased,  late  Citezen  and  Gonldsmith  of  London, 
beioge  willing  of  his  owne  private  charge  to  undertake  the 
said  worke  to  thatporpoae,  did  make  offer  to  the  then  Lord 
Maior,  Aldermen,  and  Comons  of  the  said  Citty  assem- 
bled at  a ComonCouncellholdenwitbintho  said  Cittyon  the 
Illth  day  of  March,  in  tho  seaventh  yeare  of  the 
raigne  of  tho  said  King  James,  to  undertake  the  said 
worke,  and  to  performo  (at  his  owne  charges)  whatsoever 
was  or  should  bonecessarie  and  oouvenient  to  be  doone 
and  performed  on  the  parte  and  hchalfe  of  the  said 
Citiezens,  which  saide  offer  was  williaglie  accepted  and 
imbraced  by  the  then  Lord  Maior,  Aldermen,  and  Comon 
Councell  assembled.  And  that  thereupon  they,  by  their 
indenture  under  their  Comon  Seale  bearinge  date  tho 
XX  Vrilth  day  of  March,  in  the  nineth  yeare  of  the  raigne 
of  the  said  King  James,  made  betweene  the  said  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Citezens,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  said  S' 
Hugh  Middleton  of  the  other  parte,  did  makeand  appoint 
the  said  S'  Hugh  Middleton,  his  heirs  and  assignes,  their 
true  and  lawful  attorneys,  deputies,  and  agents,”  to  carry 
out  the  said  work,  oontirming  to  him  ” tho  whole  proffitt 
comoditio,  and  advantage  that  should  be  raysed  and 
gained  by  the  said  River  New  Cutt  and  Streame,  and  the 
water  and  bonefitt  of  the  water  that  might  como  or  be 
conveyed  thereby,  and  free  libertio  of  laying  and  con- 
veying  the  pipes  for  the  currency  and  passage  of  water  ” 
through  tha  districts  authorised. 

“And  the  saidSir  Hugh  Middleton  did  begin  to  convey 
the  said  springs  in  a new  channel  or  river  towarde  the  said 
Citty  of  London,  and  proceeded  soo  farre  therein  as  that 
he  brought  the  said  water  divers  miles  towards  the  saide 
Citty.  Bat  finding  the  charge  of  tho  saide  worke  to  be 
greater,  and  the  dilEoulties  thereabouts  to  be  more  than 
he  expected,  the  said  S'  Hugh  Middleton  thought  fitt  to- 
ioyue  unto  himselfo  for  helpe  therein  some  other  persons 
of  qualitie  which  were  wiUinge  to  adventure  and  ioyne 
with  him  in  contribucon  towarde  the  charge  of  tho  said 
worke,  whereupon  divers  persons  of  qualitie  became  ad- 
venturers with  the  said  S'  Hugh  Middleton  in  tho  said 
worke,  and  made  several!  agreements  to  pay  and  con- 
tribute. And  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  have  and 
receive  severaUie  to  them  and  their  heires  ratable  share® 
or  parts  of  the  proffitts  to  growe  or  arise  out  of  the  said 
worke,  according  to  the  proporoon  of  their  sevcrall  dis- 
bursement. And  after  they  had  proceeded  soe  farre  that 
it  was  founde  to  be  feasible,  the  said  lato  King  James, 
considering  that  the  said  worke  would  be  of  greate  use  and! 
benefitt  unto  tho  said  Citty,  and  being  willing  to  vouch- 
safe his  ayd,  by  indenture  under  the  Greate  Seale  of 
England,  bearing  date  the  second  day  of  May,  in  the 


tenth  yeare  of  his  rayno  over  England,  did  agree  to  bearo 
andpoiethe  one-hnlfe  andmoietie  of  the  charges  disbursed 
and  to  be  expended  in  perfecting  tho  said  worke  : '' 

And  the  king  in  return  to  have  half  the  profits, 
&c. 

We  now  come  to  the  very  intereeting  details 
of  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  present  New 
River  Head  : — “ And  the  said  Adventurers,  for 
the  better  effecting  and  continning  of  the  said 
water-course  and  to  make  tho  same  usefall  for 
the  said  Citty,  it  was  necessary  to  make  and 
have  a greate  store  Pond  or  Poole,  whereunto 
the  said  new  Cutt  or  Poole  might  emptie  itselfe 
and  thence  be  derived  in  pipes  unto  the  said  Citty 
in  some  convenient  place  neere  the  said  Citty,  and 
takeiugo  knowledge  that  Samuell  Backhouse, 
Eaquier,  now  deceased  (who  was  one  of  the 
Adventurers  in  the  work)  was  seised  in  his 
demeasne  as  of  ffeo  of  oertaine  land  in  or  nearo 
Islington,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  was 
I very  fitfc  for  that  purpose,  did  thereupon  treat 
with  him  touching  the  purchase  of  soe  much  of 
the  saide  lande  as  would  servo  to  make  such  store 
ponde  or  poole  and  alsoe  some  other  waste 
ponde  to  receive  and  hold  the  said  water,”  with 
powers  of  ingress  or  egress,  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  or  viewing  the  same  when  necessary, 
“and  for  layinge  and  repayrmge  of  pipes  whereby 
to  convey  the  said  water  from  the  store  ponde  or 
poole  nnto  the  said  Citty,”  tho  Adventurers  pay. 
ing  “a  greate  some  of  money  to  the  said  Samuel 
Backhouse  and  Sir  John  Backhouse,  or  one  of 
them,”  and  contracted  for  the  privileges  to  pay 
6i.  per  annum  to  him  or  them  “ for  the  same 
waste  pondes.”  “And  after  the  said  agree- 
ment made  the  Adventurers  at  their  greate  costa 
and  expenses  did  digg  and  make  one  great  and 
j large  store  ponde  or  poole  in  the  saide  ground  to 
receive  and  keepo  the  water  running  in  and 
comeinge  from  the  said  New  River,  and  walled 
the  same  roundabout  with  a faire  brick  wall,  aud 
at  the  entry  thereof  erected  and  built  a fibt  and 
convenient  dwelling-house  of  brick”  as  a resi. 
dence  for  the  custodian  of  tho  same  ponds.  And 
they  also  mado  “ two  other  wast  pondes  close 
adjoyninge  to  the  said  store  ponde  to  receive  and 
keepe  the  surplusage  of  the  water  of  the  said 
New  River  when  the  store  pond  was  full,”  and 
laid  main  pipes  from  the  grounds  to  the  City,  &c. 

By  letters  patent  dated  the  Elst  day  of  June, 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  1619,. 
Myddelton  and  the  other  Adventurers  were  in- 
corporated by  the  name  of  the  Governor  aud 
Company  of  the  New  River,  brought  from 
Chadwell  and  Amwell  to  London,  and  the  usual 
grants  and  privileges  granted  them.  “After 
which  letters  patent  at  a Court  holdenbythe 
said  Governor  and  Companie  at  Sergeants’  Inne 
in  ffleete-streete,  London,  on  the  second  daie  of 
November,  Anno  D'“  1619,  all  or  the  greatest 
part  of  tho  said  Adventnrers  did  seale  and 
deliver  certaine  indentures  unto  the  said 
Governor  and  Companie,  whereby  they  did 
severally  and  respectively  grant  and  assigne  all 
their  estate,  and  interest  in  the  saide  water 
worke  to  the  said  Governor  and  Companie  for 
ever,”  and  the  company  by  another  agreement 
granted  to  Sir  Robert  Naunton  and  others  on 
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behalf  of  the  king,”  the  one  moyetie  or  halfe  of 
the  cleere  yeerly  proBtta  of  the  said  water 
•workes."  And  at  sabsequent  Courts  the  share? 
belonging  to  the  Company’s  moiety  were 
severully  let,  and  orders  made  for  the  carrying 
on  the  business.  The  whole  being  entered  in  ” a 
faire  legier  boobe  prepared  for  that  purpose,” 
an  i the  accounts  audited  half-yearly,  and  othei 
matters  were  contained  in  other  boobs,  ” all 
which  were  suffered  to  be  and  trusted  in  the 
nustodie  of  the  Crorernour  and  Clarke  of  the  said 
Companie  for  the  tyme  beinge  ; and  that  the  said 
S’’  Tlugh  Middleton  being  for  divers  yeares  to- 
getber  after  the  said  corporaoon  chosen  and  con. 
tinuinge  Governor  of  thesaid  Companie  until  his 
death,  and  William  Lewen  from  the  tyme  of  the 
granting  of  the  said  patent  of  incorporacon  nntil 
about  Midsomer  last  (1636-7)  continnall  Claike 
of  the  said  Companie.” 

Subsequently,  Sir  ITiighMyddelton  “obteyned 
the  other  moyetie  in  fee  farme  from  his  Majestie 
at  and  under  the  rent  of  500  li.  [500f.]  per  ann.,” 
executing  an  indenture  accordingly.  Sir  Ilugh, 
by  his  will,  dated  November  20, 1631,  and  proved 
a month  later,  leaves  all  bis  parts  or  shares  in 
the  New  River  to  his  “ lovainge  wife  Dame 
Elizabeth,”  and  after  her  death  a part  or  share 
each  to  his  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  and 
the  sixth  share  to  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  of 
which  he  was  a member,  in  trust  for  their  poor 
brethren.  And  he  declared  that  the  one  half  of 
the  waterworks  was  divided  into  thirty-six  parts 
or  shares,  thirteen  of  which  belonged  to  himself, 
six  of  which  he  had  thus  disposed  of,  and  the 
remainder  passed  into  his  general  estate.  After 
his  death,  his  widow  and  William  Lewon  retained 
possession  of  the  company’s  books  and  deeds, 
whereby  they  are  disabled  to  knowe  the  rents 
and  revenues  of  the  said  New  River,”  while 
Sir  John  Backhonse,  although  be  had  annually 
received  the  Gl.  rent  for  the  Islington  land, 
“ doth  now  make  title  [so  says  the  Bill  of  Com- 
plaint made  before  the  king  in  1637]  nnto  the 
said  house  and  pondes  pretending  that  the 
gronnde  whereon  the  said  bouse  is  built  and 
wherein  the  said  pondes  are  made,”  were  not 
granted  to  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  or  the  adven- 
turers, “and  goethaboute  to  take  the  same  from 
the  said  complainants,  their  officers,  or  servants, 
whereby  the  said  workea  is  like  to  be  over- 
throwne  and  the  said  Citty  deprived  of  the 
benefitt  and  use  of  the  said  water.”  The  case 
being  tried  before  the  King  in  Council  an  order 
was  made  that  if  the  widow  of  Middleton  had 
two  copies  of  a deed,  one  should  bo  handed  to 
the  company,  and  if  one  then  she  deliver  a true 
copy;  that  Lewin  should  hand  them  all  the 
letters  which  Mr.  Attorney-General  Noy  bad 
written  respecting  the  shares.  “ And  as 
touohinge  the  said  defendant  Sir  John  Backhouse 
the  Oonrt  then  propounded  that  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  recompense  to  him  that  his  rent  of  six 
pounds  per  ann.  should  be  increased  to  tenn 
ponndes  by  the  yeara.”  But  to  this  arrange- 
ment  Sir  John  would  not  agree,  and  coming 
seraiu  before  the  Court  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1637,  the  King  in  Conncil  made  decree  “ that  the 
said  complainants  and  their  successors  shall  from 
henceforth  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  quiett  and 
peaceable  possession  of  the  land  and  premises 
in  question,  as  well  of  tbot  part  thereof  as  is 
incompassed  with  a brick  wall  within  which  the 
store  ponde  or  poole  for  the  water  worke  is 
conteyned,  together  with  the  grounds  or  soyle 
on  which  the  said  brick  wall  is  erected  and  the 
said  bouse  is  built,  together  with  the  same  house 
and  yard  thereunto  adjoyninge,  as  alsoe  of  the 
other  parcell  of  land  and  soils  where  the  waste 
pondes  belonging  to  the  said  waterworkes  are 
made,”  paying  to  the  said  Sir  John  Backhouse 
and  his  heirs  lOi.  per  annum,  and  permitting 
him,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  “to  have  libortie  for 
watering  of  the  cattel  going  and  depasturing  in 
his,  the  said  defendant’s,  grounds,  next  adjoynirg 
to  the  premises,  in  the  said  waat  pondes,  and 
from  tyme  to  tyme  to  pat  in  and  take  out  Bah  in 
the  said  wast  pondes.  And  it  was  likewise 
ordered,  according  to  Sir  John  Backhonse  his 
desire,  that  the  said  complaynants  shall  not 
permitt  any  alehouse  or  taverne  to  be  kept  in 
the  said  ciaterne  house.”  And  it  was  also  ordered 
that  the  company  should  pay  arrears  of  rent 
since  the  20th  of  May  last  at  the  rate  of  101.  per 
annum,  and  previous  to  that  date  61.  per  annum 
that  Dame  Elizabeth  deliver  ono  of  two  original 
copies,  or  a transcript  of  the  original  if  she  has 
only  one  deed  ; and  that  William  Lewin  deliver 
over  to  the  company  Attorney-General  Noy’s 
letters  and  the  books  belonging  to  them  in  his 
hands. 

Such  then  is  the  substance  of  the  interesting 


liocament  jost  discovered,  but  to  enable  tbe 
reader  to  understand  tbe  importance  of  this 
decree  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  New 
River  Company  hold  the  property  mentioned 
therein  to  this  day. 

As  regards  the  history  of  the  undertaking,  a 
few  notes  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  order  to 
explain  the  above  narrative ; but  a most  complete 
account  may  be  found  in  Finks  & Wood’s 
“ History  of  Clerkenwell,”  published  in  1865, 
pp.  441-471,  or  in  Mr.  Smiles’s  “Lives  of  the 
Engineers.” 

Hugh  Myddelton  was  a native  of  Denbigh, 
whose  castle  had  for  governor  during  three 
reigns  the  father  of  our  worthy.  While  working 
some  Welsh  mines  he  had  acquired  a good 
knowledge  of  levelling,  embanking,  &c. ; hence, 
after  he  oarae  to  London,  the  proposal  of  the 
City  to  bring  np  the  New  River  from  Chadwell 
did  not  appear  so  visionary  a scheme  to  him  as 
it  did  to  them.  After  undertaking  the  work,  he 
soon  found  out  that  he  had  no  easy  task  to  con. 
struct  this  aqueduct  some  thirty-eight  miles,  not 
to  mention  tbe  remarkable  opposition  he  met 
with  on  the  route  by  landowners  and  others. 
He  had  expended  nearly  5,000i.,  when  want  of 
funds  compelled  him  to  seek  out  King  James, 
who  had  previously  declared  that,  sooner  than 
see  tbe  country  abandoned  to  tbe  will  of  tbe 
waters  or  lie  waste  and  unprofitable,  he  would 
undertake  the  remedy.  Accordingly,  among  the 
Exebeqaer  documents  we  find  the  King  ad- 
vancing  to  Middleton,  between  the  years  1612 
and  1616,  the  sum  of  9,4301.  49.  2d.,  being  one 
half  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  work.  It 
occupied  five  yeara,  although  seven  years  had 
been  allowed  him,  and  the  progression  made  for 
some  time  is  evidenced  by  600  men  being  em- 
ployed. In  retorn  for  the  kingly  help,  James 
bad  half  of  tbe  seventy-two  shares  in  tbe  under- 
taking, twenty-eight  were  pcssessed  by  others, 
and  eight  by  Myddleton,  bat  these  eight  were 
increased  subsequently  (by  purchase  from  other 
adventurers)  to  thirteen,  as  we  have  shown  by 
tbe  extract  from  his  will.  The  New  River, 
which  passed  throngh  King  James’s  park  at 
Theobalds,  flowed  into  the  Clerkenwell  reservoir, 
described  in  the  document  above  given,  in  1613, 
and  the  company  were  incorporated  six  yeara 
later.  The  government  was  vested  in  twenty, 
nine  adventurers,  who  held  thirty-six  shares,  the 
King  being  precluded  from  personally  taking  any 
part  in  the  management,  aUhough  a representa- 
tive was  allowed  him.  No  dividend  was  paid 
for  twenty  yeara,  the  cost  of  laying  mains,  &c.. 
being  very  great;  the  first  amounted  to  151.  3b.  3d. 
a share;  the  second,  31.  4a.  2d.,  three  years 
later;  and  in  1636,  the  year  before  the  law  case 
was  decided,  Charles  I.  was  so  “hard  np”  that 
be  parted  with  his  thirty-six  shares  to  the  com- 
pany  for  the  remarkably  speculative  snm  of  5001. 
a year.  Under  the  name  of  “ King’s  Clogg  ” 
this  payment  is  still  annually  made  to  the  Royal 
Exchequer. 

From  this  time  tbe  prospects  of  the  New  River 
Company  became  brighter,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a good  dividend  was 
paid.  In  1711,  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  decreed 
that  tbe  possessors  of  two  or  more  fractional 
parts  of  an  adventurer’s  share, — for  a share 
began  to  be  divided  when  the  property  im. 
proved, — and  equal  to  one  whole  might  have  a 
representative  in  the  government  of  tbe  com- 
pany.  The  value  of  a king’s  share  sixteen  years 
later  was  stated  to  be  5,000  guineas  ; in  1766, 
worth  1541.  per  annum.  In  1805  one  sold  for 
4,4001.,  and  in  1813  an  adventurer’s  share 
fetched  8,0001.  In  1838  an  original  share  sold 
for  18,000  guineas,  and  in  1852  three-sevenths 
of  a quarter  of  a king’s  share  realised  1,6001, 
upon  which  a dividend  was  paid  of  901.  per  annum. 
In  1864  one-seventh  part  of  thirty-sixth  share 
(631.  lie.  4d.,  half-year’s  dividend)  sold  for 
2,  J90l. ; one-fourth  part  (dividend,  1171.  13b.  2d. 
half-year),  4,6701.;  and  one-eighth  and  one  thirty, 
second  part  (equal  to  five  thirty. seconds),  with 
a dividend  of  681.  93.  8d.  the  half-year,  2,6701. 
At  the  great  sale  in  1870  of  Miss  Horton’s  pro- 
perty,  comprising  four.fifths  of  one  king’s  share, 
five-twelfths  of  one  adventnrer’s  share,  seventeen 
new  1001.  shares,  each  fully  paid  up,  and  sixty- 
eight  with  201.  paid  np,  the  whole  realising  a 
dividend  in  1869  of  2,1051.  68.  lid.,  and  a bonus 
of  1,7261. 13s.  4d.,  sold  at  auction  for  63,4291. ! 
Thus  the  seventeen  realised  about  1951.  each ; 
the  sixtv.eight  from  501.  to  551. ; sir  twentieth 
parts  of  an  undivided  thirty-sixth  share  or  king’s 
moiety  brought  11,7201.;  eight  sixteenth  parts, 
20,2401. ; and  seven  twentieths,  with  two 
thirtieths  of  another,  17,6501.  The  dividend  on 
the  new  1001.  fully  paid  np  was  71.  53. ; on  the 


king’s,  1,5161.  13s.  4d.  or  751.  IBs.  8d.  for  each 
twentieth  part,  and  conferring  votes  for  Middle- 
sex and  Herts ; 1,5651.  iOs.  6d.,  or  971.  16s.  lOd. 
for  one  sixteenth  part ; 1,5781.  178.  3d.  for  one 
adventurer’s  share,  or  781.  ISs.  lid.  or  one  twen- 
tieth of  an  undivided  thirty-sixth  (or  adventnrer’s 
moiety).  In  1872  two  1001. shares  were  sold  for 
2001.  each  ; in  1873  one  quarter  of  a king’s  share 
fetched  12,2461.,  showing  tbe  whole  share  to  be 
worth  48,8601.!  Last  year  274  London  Bridge 
Waterworks  annnilies  of  SOs.  each  for  260  years 
from  October  1,  1822,  were  sold  for  16,0201. 
When  tbe  old  waterworks  were  removed  from 
nnder  the  arches  of  London  Bridge,  the  New  River 
Company  undertook  to  supply  the  old  customerp, 
securing  to  tbe  old  waterworks  proprietors  their 
then  dividend  of  SOs.  per  share  as  an  annuity  for 
260  years,  the  unexpired  term  of  the  original 
lease  for  500  years  granted  to  one  Peter  Morrys 
by  the  Corporation  of  London  in  1580.  These 
shares  have  priority,  as  regards  dividends,  to  all 
other  New  River  shares  for  207  years  to  come. 
At  some  trouble  we  have  collected  these  curious 
details,  feeling  sore  all  our  shareholder  readers 
may  derive  some  information  worth  having  from 
them. 

Tbe  New  River,  as  originally  formed,  was 
18  ft.  wide  and  5 ft.  deep,  with  an  average  fall  of 
5 in.  per  mile.  It  is  now  25  ft.  wide,  38*  miles 
long,  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  snbside  in 
reservoirs  at  Cheshunt,  Stoke  Newington,  and 
Clerkenwell, — a total  area  of  43.^  acres.  Twenty 
millions  of  gallons  of  water  are  pumped  np  to 
the  reservoirs  at  Pentonville,  Maiden-lane,  High- 
gate,  and  Hampstead,  by  engines  of  1,700  horfc- 
power,  and  the  total  length  of  mains  is  abont  620 
miles.  In  1869  the  Parliamentary  return  exhi- 
bited  the  capital  of  the  company  as  2,609,4181., 
and  tbe  daily  average  supply  to  113,462  houses, 
having  800,000  inhabitants,  is  23,790,667  gallons 
of  water  ! And  white  the  water-rents  amonnted 
to  150,9431.  14s.  8d.  in  1855,  they  had  increased 
to  250,010L  4s.  9d.  in  1869  ; gronnd-rents  and 
rents  on  .land,  10,952Z.  3s.  5d.;  and  other  items 
brought  up  the  income  to  2S5,529J.  29.  Id.  The 
expenditure,  including  for  repairs,  &0.,  111,59SL 
93.  4d. ; interest  on  loans,  39,7211.  4a.  lid.; 
dividends,  116,6291.  3a.  7d.;  purchase  of  land, 
new  pipes,  and  laying,  17,3191.14s.;  leaving  a 
balance  of  2601.  11s.  3d. 

Aubrey,  in  1683,  complained  that  the  growth 
of  London  only  enabled  the  New  River  Company 
to  supply  water  twice  a week.  This  want  of 
water  caused  them  to  borrow,  in  seasons  of 
drought,  the  overplus  water  of  the  mill-stroam  of 
the  River  Lea  near  Ware, 'which  was  measured 
to  them  by  a balance  engine  and  gauge.  The 
first  supply  not  proving  sufficient,  Mr.  Smiles 
tells  us  that  their  surveyor  proved  a valuable  ser- 
vant  to  his  company  by  offering  to  pay  double  the 
price  then  paid  for  a pipe  of  double  the  diameter. 
The  Lea  River  agent  assented,  not  knowing  that 
two  orifices  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of 
their  diameters,  and  the  result  was  the  New 
River  received  four  times  the  original  quantity 
of  water  at  the  cost  of  only  double  the  original 
payment ! In  1738  tbe  Company  purchased  the 
Ware  Mills, and  otherlandsin  Wareand  Amwell, 
and  by  Act  of  Parliament  11  Geo.  II.,  a perpetual 
rent-ebarge  of  4001.  per  annnm  (now  lees  land- 
tax  of  401.  8s.)  was  secured  by  them  on  this 
property.  A family  who  had  held  it  for  a century 
sold  it  this  present  year  for  8,6101.,  thus  further 
evidencing  the  value  of  property  in  connexion 
with  this  prosperous  Company. 

As  for  tbe  founder,  Myddelton,  all  he  received 
was  a Baronetcy  in  1622,  and  dying  Dec.  10, 
1631,  was  buried  in  the  ohurchyard  of  Sc. 
Matthew,  Friday-atreet,  London,  in  the  registers 
of  which  parish  are  recorded  members  of  the 
family  between  1557  and  1730.  It  was  left  to 
later  times  to  pay  some  little  mark  of  respect  to 
h’B  energy  and  true  citizenship,  aUhough  two 
baronetcies  in  tbe  family  have  been  allowed  to 
drop  through  tbe  poverty  of  bis  descendants. 
The’  Corporation  for  a long  series  of  years 
granted  pensions  to  the  family.  But  as  long  as 
the  New  River  exists,  so  long  will  the  name  of 
Myddelton  be  honoured,  not  only  by  Londoners, 
but  by  all  those  who  admire  true  enterprise, 
especially  when  carried  out  in  the  remote  days, 
two  centuries  and  a half  ago. 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — We 
are  asked  to  state  that  supplemental  meetings 
for  the  reading  and  disenssion  of  papers  by 
Students  of  the  Institution  have  been  appointed 
for  the  following  Friday  evenings  ; — January 
the  2l8t  and  28tb;  February  the  4th,  lltb, 
ard  18th. 
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PRINCIPLES  OP  ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

Books  in  illustration  of  the  history  and  prin- 
ciples  of  ornament  are  numerous  enough,  and 
some  of  the  existing  publications  of  this  class 
.are  so  complete  and  admirable,  so  thoroughly 
■established  as  standard  works,  that  a book  which 
naaniPestly  does  not  aim  at  superseding  or  sor- 
passing  these  must  be  expected  to  show  some 
speciality  to  make  good  its  claim  to  be  added  to 
the  list.  Oa  looking  at  the  preface  of  the  volume 
before  us,*  we  see  at  once  that  its  author  is 
aware  of  this,  and  we  think  he  makes  out  a good 
^ncus  standi  for  his  book,  while  he  assures  the 
reader  that  he  makes  no  pretence  to  do  more 
than  con'ribute  a few  scattered  ideas  for  con- 
sideration.  Taking  as  his  motto  Pope’s  couplet, — 
“ Content  irhenco  th’unicarn'd  their  wants  may  view. 

The  loaro’d  reflect  on  what  before  they  knew," — 
he  selects  cortaiu  points  for  special  oonsidera- 
tion, — “as,  for  instance,  the  induence  ofsym- 
holism  and  religious  belief  on  particular  stylesof 
ornamentiil  art ; the  greater  or  lessuse  of  auimal 
or  vegetable  forms,  with  its  attendant  question 
of  the  due  amount  of  healthy  naturalism  or 
necessary  conventionltsra  to  be  observed  in 
their  representation  as  elements  of  decorative 
design}  the  history  and  modification  of  various 
forms,  such  as  the  fret,  the  anthemion,  the 
patera,  the  guilloche,  which,  though  especially 
characteristic  of  olassio  art,  crop  up  more  or  less 
recognisably  at  almost  all  periods.”  The  iofla. 
ence  of  symmetry  and  subordination  on  the 
designer’s  work,  and  the  ornamental  use  of 
caligraphy  and  the  adornment  of  written  cha. 
racter,  are  also  subjects  specially  considered. 
Besides  this,  however,  Mr.  Ilulrae’s  book  has 
the  advantage  of  including  a large  number  of 
illustrations  of  types  of  ornament  (over  400)  in 
a volume  much  more  convenient  and  portable  in 
form  than  well. illustrated  works  on  decoration 
generally  aro.  The  element  of  colour  is  wanting, 
bub  the  prinoiploB  of  ornament  may  in  most  cases 
be  well  illustrated  in  black  and  white;  and  the 
consideration  of  the  snbjects  elucidated,  end  the 
style  and  calibre  of  Mr.  Holme’s  critical  writing 
•throughout,  deserve  the  highest  praise  ; in  fact, 
we  rarely  moet  with  a work  of  this  kind  in  which 
the  subjects  treated  are  so  logically  and  fairly 
disonssed,  in  a manner  so  entirely  free  from 
nnduo  prejudice  for  or  agninat  any  particular 
style  or  t chool. 

To  the  subject  of  symbolism  in  ornament,  Mr. 
Hulmo  devotes  two  long  chapters,  and  treats  the 
subject  in  an  appreciative  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a oommou-sense  manner.  The  interest  of  syra- 
holism,  in  connexion  with  the  study  of  orna. 
mental  art  historically,  the  absolute  neoessiby  of 
understanding  it  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full 
meaning  and  sentiment  of  a large  proportion  of 
ornamental  work  of  past  ages,  can  hardly  be 
over-rated ; but  the  author  avoids  the  error  of 
aupposing  that  therefore  symbolism  is  a neces- 
sity of  ornament  generally,  or  of  modern  orna- 
ment at  all.  As  he  observes,  ” symbolic  forms 
can  never,  in  the  future,  attain  to  the  importance 
they  have  done  in  the  past,  since,  living  as  we 
do  in  a time  when  the  opportunities  both  for  Im- 
parting  and  acquiring  knowledge  are  so  great 
and  widely  spread,  there  does  not  exist  the 
same  necessity  for  this  picture-language.”  The 
origin  and  meaning  of  most  of  the  principal 
symbolic  forms  which  have  infiuenced  decorative 
art  aro  briefly  described,  without  the  dispropor- 
tionate  place  being  given  toMedimval  symbolism 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  recent  works. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Hulme  specially  condemns  the  over- 
strained and  extravagant  use  of  symbolism  in  the 
Medifoval  period,  of  which  the  following  example, 
cited  from  Durandus,  is  curious  enough  to  be 
worth  recalling  to  our  readers’  memory.  It  is  in 
reference  to  that  unobtrusive  piece  of  church 
furniture,  the  bell-rope.  To  the  old  monk  sitting 
in  the  twilight  of  the  abbey  belfry, — 

“ The  hanging  rope  by  whioh  the  bell  is  pulled  is  hntni- 
lity,  or  the  lile  of  the  preacher;  the  same  rope  also 
showeth  us  the  measure  of  our  own  life.  Besides  this, 
since  tbo  rope  hath  its  beginning  from  the  wood  upon 
which  the  bell  hangeth,  by  which  is  to  bo  understood  the 
cross  ’’  [a  point  which,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  he 
had  proved  in  aprecoding  chapter],  “ it  doth  thus  rightly 
typify  Holy  Scriptore,  which  doth  flow  down  from  the 
word  of  the  Holy  Cross.  As  also  the  rope  is  composed 
of  three  strands,  so  doth  the  Holy  Scripture  consist  of  a 
trinity, — namely,  of  history,  allegory,  and  morality. 
Again,  the  rope  reacheth  unto  the  hands  by  which  it  is 
grasped,  because  Scriiture  ought  to  proceed  unto  good 
works.  Also  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  rope  in  ring- 
ing doth  denote  that  Holy  Scripture  speakelh  somotim's 
ofhigh  Tuattrrs,  sometimes  of  low;  or  that  tbo  preacher 
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speaketh  sometimes  lofty  things  for  the  sake  of  some,  and 
Bomotiraes  condescendeih  for  the  sake  of  others.  Again, 
the  priest  drawelh  the  rope  downwards  when  be,  from 
contemplation,  dcscendeth  into  active  life  ; but  is  himself 
drawn  upwards  when  under  the  teaching  of  Scripture  be 
is  raised  in  contemplation.’* 

This  is  not  a bad  sample  of  a literary  abuse  of 
symbolism,  similar  to  what  was  not  infrequently 
made  in  the  artistic  use  of  it  in  the  same  period 
A symbolic  treatment  should  be  direct,  eompre- 
beusive,  and  to  the  point,  not  involved  and  far- 
fetched, Under  these  limitations,  it  may  be  of 
use  in  giving  an  additional  interest  or  motive  to 
omameot  in  modern  work,  though  in  a rather 
different  spirit  from  that  in  which  it  was  used  in 
ancient  work.  It  is  worth  remark  that  an  orna- 
mental feature  may  In  a sense  be  symbolic,  and 
even  gain  much  in  interest  from  the  fact,  though 
the  symbolism  is  not  precise  enough  to  be  con. 
nectod  necessarily  with  one  definite  idea.  For 
instance,  the  ancient  Egyptian  symbol  of  the 
winged  globe,  though  we  may  have  lost  the 
definite  signification  probably  attached  to  it 
originally,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a mere  material 
decorative  feature ; it  has  a meaning  and  a 
suggestion  to  ns,  too  vague,  perhaps,  to  be  ex. 
pressed  in  words,  but  whioh  quickens  and  stirs 
the  fancy  whenever  the  image  meets  us.  Good 
examples  of  modern  symbolic  decoration  of  this 
half  indefinite  nature  are  to  be  found  among 
M.  Garnier's  decorative  detail  in  the  interior  of 
the  Faria  opera-house;  and  we  have  noticed 
some  very  fanciful  and  suggestive  specimeus 
used  as  head  and  tail  pieces  in  some  recent 
books  : the  pretty  series  of  volumes,  for 
instance,  published  under  the  title  of  ” Moxon’s 
Miniature  Poets,”  contains  some  very  poetical 
page-ornaments  of  this  kind  ; little  bits  of  desigo 
which  are  midway  between  pictorial  and  orna- 
mental work,  and  just  hint  to  the  fancy  some- 
thing  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem  on 
the  same  page,  without  being  in  any  way  “ illus- 
trations” in  the  ordinary  sense.  Dr.  Dresser,  in 
his  work  on  Decoration,  gives  some  valuable 
hints  as  to  the  path  to  be  followed  in  thus  lend- 
ing  an  inner  meaning  bo  decoration.  It  is  a line 
of  decorative  study  which  might,  we  think,  be 
followed  ont  a good  deal  further  than  it  has  been. 
Symbolism,  however,  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  has  its  right  place  only  in  decorative  art; 
any  attempt  to  combine  it  with  the  higher  forms 
of  art,  in  the  shape  of  sculpture  or  painting, 
always  tends  to  lead  to  a mannered  and  un. 
progressive  art,  in  which  the  arbitrary  significa- 
tion confers  a fictitious  interest  on  the  figure, 
irrespective  of  its  artistic  and  expressive  power. 
This  is  the  main  cause  of  that  mannered  imrao. 
bility  of  Egyptian  sculpture  referred  to  by  the 
author,  in  which  one  fixed  and  restricted  type 
was  rigidly  adhered  to,  century  after  century. 
The  interest  of  the  work  consisted  in  its  religious 
significance  as  the  symbolic  representation  of 
one  or  other  divinity  : hence  tbo  necessity  for 
progress,  for  increased  human  interest  and 
artistic  power  in  the  sculptor’s  productions,  was 
entirely  abrogated. 

The  nse  of  inscriptions  as  an  element  in  orna- 
mental art,  to  which  Mr.  Hnlme  gives  rather 
more  than  usual  attention,  acquires  also  a kind 
of  symbolic  interest,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
matter-of-fact  information.  The  author  exempli, 
fies  this  rather  well.  “If,  for  example,  we  see 
‘ Dent,  London,’  legibly  inscribed  on  a clock-face, 
wo  realise  at  once  that  the  matter-of-fact  state- 
ment has  no  other  object  than  to  afford  know- 
ledge  of  certain  busiuesa  details;  but  if  sur- 
rounding the  dial  we  have  a band  inscribed 
‘ Time  tryetb,  time  flyeth,’  we  comprehend  that 
the  designer,  desiring  to  beautify  his  work,  has  ■ 
chosen  an  inscription  full  of  thought  and 
suggestiveness,  as  well  caloolated  to  attain  the  ' 
end  in  view.”  He  quotes,  as  a very  good  actual 
example,  the  legend  on  a clock  in  the  north 
tower  of  Exeter  Cathedral  (but  we  think  it  has  ' 
been  used  in  other  instances  also),  surrounding  • 
the  honr  circle, — Pereunt  et  imputantur, — but  ' 
Mr.  Hulrae’s  translation,  “ They  perish  and  are  i 
reckoned,”  is  inadequate;  “are  placed  to  our  < 
acoonnb,”  is  the  full  signification  ; and  the  con-  > 
trast  between  the  brevity  of  the  Latin  and  the  > 
round-about  sentence  necessary  to  render  it  i 
adequately  in  English,  is  worth  noticing  in  con-  ' 
nexion  with  our  subject,  because  ic  is  this  terse- 
ness  and  significance  of  Latin  which  justifies  its  ' 
nse  in  modern  inscriptions  of  the  kind  ; a use  1 
which  is  sometimes  complained  of  as  an  affeota-  : 
tion  of  learning  or  of  Medigevalism  (according  as 
the  Latin  is  Ciceronic  or  “ecclesiastical”),  but  ■ 
which  is  perfectly  defensible,  both  on  common, 
sense  and  msthetio  grounds,  as  the  employment  of 
a language  better  fitted  for  such  expression  than 
most  others.  In  regard  to  inscriptions  of  this 


kind,  there  is  alio  a reason  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  a dead  or  a foreign  language  whioh  wo  do  not 
- see  that  Mr.  Hulme  has  noticed;  it  brings  the 
' inscription  out  of  the  region  of  everyday-forms 
of  thought,  and  throws  a little  “ glamour  ” 
about  it,  more  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
Greek  or  Latin,  the  langnage  used  is  one  superior 
in  construction  and  form.to  oureveryday-apeech, 
and  of  older  and  more  venerable  associations. 
In  this  respect  Latin  may  be  considered,  as  it 
practically  has  been  to  a great  extent,  as  the 
language  for  modern  decorative  inscription, 
enjoying  pre-eminence  over  Greek  through  its 
being  more  generally  understood ; but  French  also 
(a  language  of  the  Latin  school)  possesses  quali- 
ties of  terse  and  at  the  same  timo  picturesque 
expression  which  render  it  often  much  fitter  for 
ornamental  inscriptions  than  English.  German, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  perhaps  less  fitted  for  this 
kind  of  use  even  than  English.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  decorative  writing  we  of  coarse 
come  upon  the  subject  of  illnmination,  recently 
become  so  fashionable  a recreation.  Some 
remarks  of  the  author  on  the  ratior.ale  of  the 
subject  are  worth  the  attention  of  amateur 
illuminators : — 

“ The  decorative  effect  will  be  very  greaily  dependent 
on  the  character  employed;  thus  the  Roman  characters 
at  present  in  use, — though,  from  their  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity of  form,  of  eminent  work-day  utility, — present  but 
little  scope  to  the  designer;  while  the  various  Uedievsl 
alphabets,  from  their  picturesque  character  and  quaint- 
ness, are  especially  adapted  to  art  purposes.  It  Jollows, 
therefore,  that  where  a decorative  eflVet  is  desired,  as  ia 
texts  for  church  dressing,  the  Gothic  character  is,  even  to 
the  present  day,  employed.  This  practice,  though  at 
times  presenting  some  evident  anomalies,  does  not  seri- 
ously, wo  think,  violate  any  law  of  artistic  propriety,  more 
especially  as  it  is  ordinarily  in  harmony  witn  the  architec- 
tural features  of  the  buildings,  so  long  as  the  text  or  other 
matter  is  clearly  legible;  though  it  at  once  fails  of  its 
primary  object  when,  owing  to  overcrowding  of  accessory 
ornamental  features,  or  the  use  of  a character  unknown 
to  all  but  a few  antianaries,  it  appeals  merely  to  the  eye, 
and  leaves  the  mind  nnsatisflem  There  is  great  need,  in 
the  present  day,  when  the  practice  of  so-called  illnroina- 
tion  is  so  general  with  amateurs,  who  bring  but  little  pre- 
vious study  to  bear  on  their  work,  to  emphasise  the  fuct 
that  the  decoration, — the  outer  clothing, — ia  subordinate 
to  the  thought  they  thus  seek  to  clothe.  True  illuniina- 
tion  should  aim  at  the  clear  and  legible  sctiing  forth  of 
some  thought  noble  in  itself.  Any  amount  of  good  deco- 
rative work  may  be  added  in  enhancement  of  honour  to 
this;  but  as  soon  as  the  decoration,  instead  of  being  the 
accessory,  becomes  the  principal  feature,  tbe  whole  aim 
is  perverted,— the  last  becomes  first  aud  the  first  last,  and 
the  text  or  other  passage  that  should  at  once  stiike  the 
eye  is  lost  in  a labyrintn  of  forms  that,  possibly  beautiful 
enongb  ifkeptindue  subordioatioii,  become  au  eyesore 
and  an  impertinence  when  they  usurp  tbe  attention,  and 
thrust  from  its  throne  wbai  should  roully  be  the  centre 
on  which  the  eye  should  without  difHculiy  rest." 

A good  many  arobifcectp,  we  may  add,  set  a bad 
example  of  tbia  kind  of  misuse  of  decorative 
effect  in  tbe  manner  in  which  they  delight  to 
disguise  and  torture  into  strange  shapes  the 
lettering  on  their  drawings,  not  only  when 
elaborate  “ letter-paintiug  ” is  used,  but  even  in 
tbe  process  of  mere  pen-writing,  so  that  tbe  ex- 
traction of  the  practical  information  which  the 
writing  is  intended  to  convey  becomes  ns  great 
a difficulty  as  if  it  were  purposely  written,  from 
diplomatic  motives,  in  “cipher.” 

Tbe  nse  of  inscriptions  in  suoh  a way  as  to 
form  actually  a mode  of  surface  ornament,  as  in 
tbe  Assyrian  sculptures,  where  sometimes  a 
broad  band  is  formed,  crossing  a figure  or  a 
group,  by  the  incised  writing  carried  right  over 
tbe  Bonlpture,  belongs  of  course  to  quite  a 
different  class  of  decorative  treatment  by  in. 
sciiption  from  that  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. It  belongs  chiefly  to  Assyrian  art,  though 
we  may  regard  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on 
columns,  &c.,  as  a kind  of  use  of  decorative 
writing  on  a similar  principle.  This  method  of 
employing  writing  is  almost  entirely  unknown  in 
modern  ornamental  design.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  it  might  be  found  a source  of  effect, 
where  something  in  tbe  way  of  a surface  diaper 
was  required.  One  way  in  which  some  modern 
designers  do  use  writing  in  what  is,  we  suppose, 
intended  for  a decorative  manner,  is  to  our 
thinking  very  silly;  we  mean  the  fashion,  when 
such  a thing  as  tbe  name  of  a portrait  or  the 
subject  of  a head  in  a medallion  is  to  be  stated, 
of  scattering  the  letters  of  the  word  irregularly 
about  tbe  vacant  part  of  the  space.  This  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  tbe  other — neither  writing 
nor  ornament. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  heraldry,  we  may 
call  attention  to  Mr.  Hulme’s  judicious  and  im- 
partial  way  of  considering  it  from  a modern 
point  of  view;  regarding  it  as  a subject  rather 
belonging  to  tbo  past  than  the  preseut  and 
future  of  decorative  art,  but  at  the  same  t’me 
pointing  out  that  if  used  at  all,  it  is  to  bo  used 
with  due  reference  to  its  own  rules  and  tradi- 
, tioDS,  apart  from  which,  in  fact,  it  loses  most  if 
not  all  of  its  meaning.  “It  ia  not  a sufficient 
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1 ea  ion  for  the  violation  of  the  special  rules  of  the 
suoject  to  deride  it  as  obsolete,  arbitrary,  oi 
a iBurd.  It  may  be  all  this,  and  yet,  if  tie 
t ling  be  introduced  at  all,  it  should  be  rightly 
do3e,  according  to  those  rules.  If  the  verdict 
on  heraldry  be  au  unfavourable  one,  it  should  at 
lea-t  spring  from  knowledge,  not  from  want  oi 
knowledge.”  In  this  view  we  entirely  concur ; 
though  thinking  that,  except  with  a few  medim. 
valising  enthusiasts,  heraldry  is  likely  to  occupy 
a less  and  less  place  in  what  may  be  called  illus- 
trative decoration.  It  belonged  to  a state  of 
society  utterly  distinct  from  the  present,  in  re- 
gard to  which  its  significance  and  utility  have 
nearly  disappeared. 

Mr.  Holme’s  two  last  chapters  on  symmetry 
in  ornament,  and  on  the  use  and  misuse  ot 
natural  forms,  are  among  the  best  parts  of  bis 
book  ; and  we  havo  seldom  seen  more  just  and 
discriminating  criticism  on  the  opposite  faults 
of  over-natnralism  and  over -conventionalism 
than  that  contained  in  the  first  two  pages  of 
Chapter  VII.  What  is  said  here  is  not  new,  but 
it  is  very  well  and  pointedly  said.  In  speaking 
of  Egyptian  art,  the  author  holds  it  up  as  an 
example  of  an  ornamental  art  founded  entirely 
on  forms  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  contrasts 
this  with  what  he  considers  the  unthiukiug 
copyism  with  which  the  acanthus  is  reproduced 
by  “classic”  architects, — “the  modern  English 
principle  of  manufacturingthe  ornamentation  of 
cipitals  and  string  courses,  ad  ?iaus8am,  with 
a plant  of  Southern  Europe,  the  acanthus,  a 
plant  unknown  in  England, — a plant  that  the 
Greeks  introduced  into  their  work,  too  rigidly  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  beautiful  forms,  but  with 
a delicate  sense  of  its  beauty ; a plant  that  the 
Romans  used  in  clumsy  imitation,  equally  readily 
adopted,  and  that,  therefore,  from  its  classic 
associations,  has  obtained  a firm  foothold  amongst 
U3  with  all  those  who  look  not  to  the  living  spirit 
of  Greek  or  other  art,  but  to  the  mere  letter; 
those  who  can  copy  being  always  a much  larger 
body  thanthosewho  can  create.”  While  we  are 
thns  repeating  a single  idea  or  form,  once  beau- 
tiful,now  hackneyed, in  architectural  ornament, 
we  find  that  in  smaller  and  more  personal  adorn- 
ments a continual  demand  seems  to  be  made 
for  something  new  and  startling,  without  any 
consideration  of  its  fitness  or  refinement.  Mr. 
Hulme  instances  among  these  vulgarities  of 
modern  taste  “one  of  the  most  selling  things”  of 
recent  date,  the  horse-shoe,  in  a variety  of  forms. 
Wo  can  cap  his  examples  with  something  worse 
than  this  : not  many  days  ago  we  observed 
among  the  attractions  set  forth  on  the  counter 
of  one  of  the  best-known  jewellers  in  Bond, 
street  a pair  of  (apparently)  solid  gold  ear-rings 
in  the  shape  of  ladies’  boots  or  botiines,  about  au 
inch  in  length  along  the  sole,  contrived  to  hang 
by  the  loop  by  which  the  real  boot  would  be 
drawn  on.  We  never  remember  really  to  have 
seen  a lady  wear  anything  so  outrageously 
vulgar  as  this,  but  the  fact  of  its  presence  in  a 
shop  of  the  first  class  shows  that  it  is  thought 
a “ selling  thing.”  Looking  at  such  specimens 
of  the  taste  of  the  day,  as  within  the  mark,  no 
philippics  that  havo  been  made  on  the  subject 
would  seem  to  us  too  extravagant. 

It  is  apropos  of  this  misuse  of  forms  that  the 
author  draws  an  important  distinction  between 
designing  and  decorating  ; observing  that  to  be  a 
designer  is  to  occupy  a position  higher  than  we 
associate  with  the  word  decorator;  though,  as 
he  says,  the  two  terms  are  often  need  as  if 
pynonvmous.  “ Decoration  is  the  clothing  with 
heautiful  form  or  colour  some  object  we  desire 
thus  to  adorn,  while  design  refers  to  the  eon- 
Etruotion  of  any  work  both  for  use  and  beauty.” 
We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “design”  c.an  thus  be  limited,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  fact  is  that  the  word  is  in  reality 
made  to  do  double  duty,  and  we  really  want  a 
tbii’d  word.  But  the  principle  inferred  is  quite 
correct,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  emphasise  it, 
because  there  is  a notion  rather  too  prevalent 
now  with  some  people,  that  the  architect’s 
business  is  entirely  decorating,  and  that  the 
rest  of  it  is  all  easy  work;  forgetting  that 
there  must  be  something  worth  decorating 
first,  or,  as  Mr.  Hulme  in  another  place  phrases 
it,  that  decoration  “is  an  adjective  and  not  a 
Buhatantive.” 

The  “Principles  of  Ornamental  Art”  is  a com- 
panion volume  to  that  on  the  nse  of  plants  iC' 
decoration,  which  we  noticed  at  some  length 
previously;  and  though  it  has  nob  such  a 
special  value  as  that  very  excellent  and  sug- 
gestive treatise,  the  one  is  the  complement  of 
the  other,  and  the  two  together  would  form 
an  excellent  geufral  introduction  to  the  study 


of  ornamental  art,  before  investigating  separate 
branches  of  it  more  in  detail.  And  while 
Mr.  Hulme  very  ably  puts  before  the  student 
that  which  a book  of  a limited  size  can  convey, 
he  is  equa'ly  careful  to  remind  him  how  much 
there  is  which  books  cannot  adequately  convey, 
and  to  guard  him  against  regarding  the  whole 
history  of  ornament  as  grouped  and  divided  in 
the  manner  in  which  an  author  is  obliged  to 
group  it  for  convenience  of  definition.  With  the 
observation  on  this  point,  under  the  heading 
“ Styles,”  we  will  conclude  our  remarks: — “In 
using  the  term  ‘ style  ’ we  must  be  careful  not  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  considering  the  various 
epochs  of  ornamental  art  as  so  many  distinct 
periods  having  no  connexion  with  those  which 
preceded  or  followed  them  ; allowing  nothing  for 
the  continuous  change,  the  old  giving  place  to 
the  new,  and  the  external  influence  brought 
about  by  contact  with  other  men  and  other 
ideas.  We  may  rather,  perhaps,  compare  orna- 
mental art,  as  a whole,  to  some  great  river  ever 
advancing  on  its  course,  receiving  on  each  side 
tributary  streams,  and  incorporating  them  into 
its  own  volume  of  waters,  infioenced  by  various 
circumstances,  here  expanding  into  broad  quiet 
pools,  there  confined  by  rocks  and  sand-banks, 
causing  tortuous  deviations.  The  view  that 
many  gather  from  mere  book-reading,  unaccom- 
panted  by  personal  study,  is  rather,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  continue  our  figure,  that  of  a series  of 
lakes,  some  large,  others  small  and  insignificant, 
some  abounding  in  features  of  beauty,  others 
having  but  little  charm,  dotted  about  in  no  per- 
ceptible  order  or  plan,  and  having  no  connexion 
with  one  another.” 


WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  FREDERICK 
WALKER. 

The  collection  of  tho  principal  works  of  this 
gifted  and  early-lost  artist,  opened  at  Mr.  Des- 
champ’s  Gallery,  in  Bond-street,  more  than  bears 
out  the  estimate  of  his  genius  which  thoughtful 
critics  have  some  time  since  arrived  at.  His 
powers  had,  so  far  as  he  lived  to  develop  them, 
certain  limitations,  rather  in  regard  to  idea  and 
feeling  than  execution,  which  this  exhibition  no 
doubt  exerapliSes.  There  is  a certain  prevalent 
tone  and  bias  in  his  conceptions,  and  a tendency 
to  a special  manner  in  the  treatment  and  action 
of  his  figures,  in  his  largest  and  most  important 
works  at  least,  which  can  less  than  ever  escape 
notice  when  they  are  brought  into  close  juxta- 
position. It  may  be  difficult  to  define  in  what 
this  manner  consists ; its  characteristics  maybe 
said  to  be  a somewhat  exaggerated  action  of  the 
lower  limbs  of  his  figures,  and  a tendency  to 
overstep  probability  a little  in  giving  such  curves 
and  contours  to  the  figures  as  might  serve  to 
intensify  their  expression  and  their  part  in  the 
whole  composition,  without  considering  quite 
sufficiently  their  compatibility  with  natural 
action.  We  see  this  manner  in  the  figure  of  the 
man  mowing  in  the  “ Harboui-  of  Refuge,”  in 
that  of  the  woman  in  “Right  of  Way,”  and  that 
of  the  boy  in  “ Wayfiavers,”  and  in  the  figure  in  tho 
finished  study  of  “ Mushroom  Gatherers  ” (G5  in 
the  present  collection).  Yet  this  peculiarity 
was  perhaps  only  chiracteristio  of  one  phase  of 
his  artistic  career, — the  highest  phase  he  lived  to 
attain,  but  which  might,  had  he  been  spared, 
have  given  place  ultimately  to  a style  in  which  his 
peculiargenius  would  have  been  further  developed 
without  this  drawback  of  a mannerism  of  action. 
There  is  none  of  this  in  his  earlier  small  works 
during  his  book-illustrating  period.  A good 
many  of  the  sketches  and  drawings  for  these 
are  hung,  and  serve  to  show,  oven  more  than 
the  engravings  from  them  which  are  familiar  to 
ns,  how  thoroughly  spontaneous  his  genius  was 
from  its  commencement. 

The  works  which  form  Walker’s  principal 
claim  to  posthumous  fame  may  be  defined  as 
idylls  with  a serious  aim  ; works  in  which  a deep 
sympathy  with  the  nobler  aspects  of  rustic  llfff 
is  combined  with  a perception  of  their  intimate 
relation  to  and  harmony  with  surrounding  nature. 
In  a previous  notice,  on  the  occasion  of  the: 
artist’s  decease,  we  alluded  to  his  picture  at  the- 
1870  Academy,  “ The  Plough  ” (56  in  the  Bond- 
street  collection),  as  the  one  in  which  his  greatest 
qualities  had  been  most  thoroughly  exemplified' 
without  the  admixture  of  any  defect  of  man- 
oerism;  and  from  this  opinion  we  see  no  reason 
to  dissent  on  again  considering  the  picture  in  its 
connexion  with  his  other  works.  It  is  a paint- 
ing of  the  future  of  which  (if  only  ic  has  beea 
durably  painted  as  regards  execution)  there  can 
be  no  donbt.  It  is  one  of  those  inspirations  of 


genius  which  at  once  strike  the  eye  and  th*^ 
mind  as  one  connected  whole — the  feeling  of  the 
figures  and  the  landscape  completely  in  bar- 
mony,  nothing  out  of  place,  nothing  interfering 
with  the  expression  of  the  leading  idea;  and 
in  this  case  the  tendency  to  au  exaggerated 
action  in  the  figure  is  not  felt  as  a defect,  but 
is  natural  to  the  situation,  and,  simple  as  tho 
subject  is,  has  really  an  element  of  the  sublime 
in  it.  The  “ Harbour  of  Ref ugo,”  which  hangs  in 
the  place  of  honour  at  Bond.streetjis,  wo  know, 
looked  upon  by  many  as  the  artist’s  greatest  work; 
but  when  a calmer  criticism  is  substituted  for 
the  excitement  which  the  novelty  and  intensity 
of  its  feeling  occasioned,  it  must  be  recognised 
that  the  picture  has  technical  defects  : the 
attitude  of  the  mower  is  exceedingly  strained,, 
and  the  painter  has  somehow  got  into 
confusion  in  his  aerial  and  angular  per- 
spective, between  the  foreground  figures  and 
the  buildings  and  distant  figures.  The 
girl  in  the  foreground  conld  never  enter 
t^he  door  seen  at  the  end  of  the  paved  walk  y 
if  the  perspective  proportions  between  the 
nearest  and  furthest  part  of  the  wall  be  com. 
pared  with  that  between  the  girl  and  tho  figar& 
entering  tho  door,  this  will  bo  at  once  evident. 
This  confusion  seems  to  have  become  inex- 
tricable in  tb©  design ; for,  in  the  small  repeti- 
tion  of  part  of  it  in  water-colour  (32)  the  proper- 
tion  between  the  foreground  figures  and  the 
group  around  the  statue  is  again  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  large  picturo,  the  distant  figures 
being  in  this  case  absurdlyamall ; the  point  of 
view  of  the  scene  is  slightly  different,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  account  for  such  a discrepancy. 
The  work  hung  to  balance  “The  Plough”  is 
“The  Old  Gate,”  which  is  remarkable,  among 
other  fine  points,  for  the  noble  character  of  tho 
figure  of  the  labouring  man  on  the  right,  and  the 
spirit  and  contrast  in  that  of  the  lad  accompany- 
ing him.  There  is  much  sweetness,  too,  in  the 
figure  of  the  lady  issuing  from  the  gate ; the 
best  lady,  perhaps,  painted  by  Walker,  whose 
artistic  sympathies  with  the  humbler  class  seem 
to  have  been  in  general  much  closer  and  more 
genuine  ; while  in  his  painting  of  characters  of 
vsgrant  life  be  sometimes  recalls  the  feeling  of 
Wordsworth,  to  whom  a “tramp”  or  a beggar 
was  never  without  their  common  interest  of 
humanity  and  brotherhood.  This  kind  of  feeling 
is  certainly  embodied  in  “Wayfarers”  (of  the  two 
editions  of  which  the  water-ooloor  one  is,  wo 
think,  the  finest)  and  in  “ The  Vagrants, ” in 
which  again  the  powerful  figure  of  the  woman  on 
the  right,  with  arms  crossed,  and  the  smoke  from- 
the  fire  drifting  past  her,  has  a great  deal  of 
what  goes  to  make  the  “ sublime”  in  painting,, 
in  its  own  way. 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  the  talent 
displayed  in  the  now  well-known  “ Bathers  ” 
(64),  but  may  just  observe  that,  humble  as  tbe 
subject  is,  a great  deal  of  what  really  constituted 
the  excellence  of  Greek  art  is  shown  her©  in  a 
modern  form,  viz.,  the  direct  study  and  reproduc- 
tion  of  fine  free  natural  action.  The  figures  of 
the  three  lads  who  form  the  centre  group, 
particularly  tbe  two  who  are  just  fioishing  their 
“ unrobing,”  one  kneeling  and  tbe  other  stand- 
ing,  are  really  noble  figures  in  energy  and  free- 
dom  of  action.  Among  the  smaller  works  which 
illustrate  different  phases  of  the  artist’s  po^rcr 
and  conscientious  execution,  we  may  mention 
“Tbe  Fishmonger’s  Shop”  (62),  a piece  of 
realistic  finish  and  hai'mony,  and  brilliancy 
of  colour,  worthy  of  “tbe  Dutch  school”  j 
the  large  study  for  Mushroom  Gatherers  ” 
(S-I),  adira.cold  landscape  of  much  poetic  power; 
the  scene  from  “Philip”  (60);  ‘'The  Ferry” 
(68)  au  exquisitely-painted  villaae  scene,  and  to 
be  noted  for  the  character  and  individuality  of 
all  the  figures,  and  the  grace  and  natural  attitude 
of  the  girl  in  the  stern  of  the  boat;  and  tbe 
“Spring  of  Life”  (71),  a little  ont-door  subject 
literally  glittering  with  sunlight,  the  more  notice- 
able as  Walker’s  landscapes  are  in  many  cases 
a little  deficient  in  true  open-air  effect,  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  tone  being  carried  to  tlio 
extent  of  rather  losing  force  and  reality  of  light 
and  shadow.  There  are  nnmbers  of  small 
domestic  scenes,  all  full  of  character  and  point ; 
we  regret,  however,  to  miss  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  refined  of  all  the  artist’s  works  Of 
this  kind,  the  small  interior,  with  two  girls  at  a 
window,  which  was  at  one  of  the  Water  Colour 
Society’s  exhibitions,  under  tho  title  of  “Tho- 
Rainbow”;  this  should  certainly  have  been- 
here. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  that  every  one  should 
go  and  see  the  collection  before  it  is-  dispersed, 
for  every  one  seems  to  be  going. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SAFE  DEPOSIT  COM- 
PANY’S PHEMISES. 

HOyAX  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  AECHITECTS. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tnte,  on  Monday  -©Tening,  tiio  17fch  iost.,  Mr. 
Henry  Cnrroy,  Vioe-preeident,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher  was  elected  a Fellow,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  Pj-ke  anAssooiato. 

Mr.  Lewis  Solomons,  Associate,  called  atten. 
tion  to  an  important  law  case  reported  in  the- 
Times  of  the  15th  inst.,  in  which  a decision, 
materially  affecting  the  relationship  between 
architect  and  client  was  given.  It  was  held  by 
the  judges  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove 
the  cosiora  of  an  architect  being  at  liberty  to 
order  “ extras  ” without  the  knowledge  cr  sanction 
'Of  tlie  client. 

Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  said  the  judgment 
wont  even  further  than  that,  and  it  was  a matter 
of  such  serious  importance  to  the  profession  that 
the  case  ought  to  bo  taken  into  oonsideration  by 
the  Professional  Practice  Committee  of  the 
Institute. 

It  was  announced  that  the  adjourned  special 
general  meeting  of  members  only,  for  the  oon- 
eideration  of  the  report  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Institnte,  would  be  held  on  Monday  nest,  the 
21th  inst.,  at  seven  p.m.,  instead  of  eight  p.m. 
as  previously  announced. 

Mr.  J.  Whiobcord,  F.S.A.,  then  road  a paper 
/of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract)  “ On  the 
National  Safe  Deposit  Company’s  Premises." 
Mr.  Whichcord  commenced  by  stating  that  the 
novel  purpose  of  the  building  which  hewasabonb 
to  describe,  as  well  as  the  great  interest  of  the 
ancient  relics  which  had  been  disinterred  in  pre- 
paring for  its  foundations,  would  bo  a safiicient 
apology  for  his  dealing  with  the  subject  of  his 
paper.  The  problem  which  the  Company  under- 
took  to  solve  was  to  provide  a receptacle  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  London,  which  should  be 
proof  ogai-ast  fii’e,  burglary,  and  riot,  and  in 
which  property  small  in  compass,  but  of  great 
value,  might  be  safely  deposited.  In  carrying 
out  this  instruction,  he  wished  to  aokuowledgo 
the  advantage  which  bo  had  derived  from  the 
advice  of  several  eminent  scientific  men,  who 
were  consulted  by  the  Company  on  technical 
matters.  The  establishment  of  pnblio  safes  bad 
originated  in  America  in  consequence  of  losses 
which  had  been  incurred  by  fire  and  robbery,  and 
safe  deposits  were  now  establislied  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chioago,  and  other  com- 
mercial IVansatlautio  cities.  After  pointing  out 
that  ordinary  bank  cellars  could  not  be  regarded 
as  proof  against  the  chance  of  fire  or  skilled 
burglary,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  give  a 
detailed  description  of  an  ingenious  and  almost 
scientific  attack  which  was  made  last  year  on  the 
National  Bank  at  Pittson,  Pennsylvania.  In  this 
case  the  thieves  were  alarmed,  and  made  good 
their  escape,  but  left  behind  them  implements 
of  their  craft  and  all  their  paraphernalia,  and 
ubundant  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  skill  with 
which  their  attaok  had  been  planned.  Mr.  Which- 
■oord  also  mentioned  other  iusbances  of  bank  vaults 
having  been  penetrated  in  America,  showing  the 
skill  and  resources  of  the  burglars.  The  Com- 
pany in  London,  having  regard  to  the  extended 
sphere  of  operation  which  presented  itself,  deter- 
mined to  construct  a very  much  larger  establish- 
ment than  any  which  existed  in  America.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  design  a perfectly  undrillable 
armour  plating  in  place  of  laminated  iron  plates, 
as  well  08  to  invent  a simple  contrivance  for  the 
numerous  doors  into  which  the  sanctmn  sauc. 
torian  of  the  larger  conception  bad  necessarily  to 
be  divided.  The  first  difficulty  to  be  encountered, 
was  that  of  obtaining  a suitable  site,  for  while  it 
was  essential  that  it  should  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  City,  it  was  also  a condition  that  it  should 
be  detached  from  other  buildings  on  all  sides, 
eo  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  access  from 
adjoining  property.  The  excavation  for  the 
vault  in  which  the  safe  proper  is  constructed 
involved  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  very  un- 
-usual  depth  of  4G  ft.  below  the  street  level,  and 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  great 
lateral  pressure  of  surrounding  earth,  tJiis  bad 
to  be  executed  with  very  great  caution.  Daring 
the  excavations,  a very  intei'esting  colleotion  of 
Ilomau  antiquities  was  discovered,  nob  only 
carious  in  themselves,  but,  owing  to  the  level  at 
which  they  were  found,  illustraLiug  the  topo- 
graphy of  ancient  London.  The  date  of  the 
Roman  -remaios  was  fixed  by  the  coins  found 
witli  them.  They  all  belonged  to  the  best  period 
of  Homan  history,  ranging  from  the  time  of 
Claudius  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  no  coin  of 
later  date  having  turned  up,  while  between  these  • 


periods  the  chronological  sequence  is  unbroken. 
This  abrupt  cessation  suggests  that  the  site 
formed  part  of  the  first  liomau  settlement  in 
Londoo.  Mr.  Whichcord  exhibited  some  of  the 
more  prominent  relics,  and  said  that  their 
wonderful  preservation  wus  dne  to  their  btiog 
found  immediately  above  the  clay.  He  had  also 
brought  specimens  of  Roman  piling  existing  be- 
low  the  remains.  He  suggested  that  most  of 
the  relics  found  at  the  extreme  depth  of  the 
excavations  were  as  early  as  the  second  century 
A.D.  After  dercribiog  some  of  the  remains  and 
relics  thus  discovered,  Mr.  Whiclioord  went  on  to 
describe  the  erection  of  the  building  which  he 
was  entrusted  to  design.  The  great  depth  at 
which  the  foundations  had  to  be  laid,  and  the 
treacberons  nature  of  the  eoil,  diotated  the 
oecesaity  of  great  caution  in  getting  in  tlio 
foundations,  which  was  done  by  bniidlog  the 
walla  in  trenches  and  at  short  lengths 
with  strutting,  of  which  a drawing  was 
exhibited  to  the  meeting.  The  external 
walls  were  built  in  very  hard  brickwork  witii 
cement,  with  a backing  of  hydi'aulic  conci'ete  of 
au  average  thiokness  of  G ft.  After  the  enolosiog 
walls  wore  thus  laborionsly  raised  to  the  level 
of  the  ground,  the  earth,  within  the  enclosure, 
was  taken  oat  by  means  of  steam  hoists,  and  a 
cross  wall  was  built  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
bulging  from  the  great  lateral  pressure.  Having 
thus  secured  a chamber,  80  ft.  long,  46  ft.  wide, 
and  4o  ft.  high,  within  which  to  construct  the 
actual  safe,  the  latter  was  made  a distinct  and 
isolated  structure,  with  space  which  enabled  the 
Company’s  officers  to  patrol  it  externally  on  all 
eides.  The  walls  of  the  great  safe  are  3 fc.  in 
thioknesB,  built  of  extremely  hard  blue  bricks, 
and  an  outer  tkLn  of  fire-bricks.  The  brickwork, 
being  intended  mainly  for  protection  against  lire, 
was  not  oonsideied  sufficient  defence  from  bnr- 
glary  or  riot.  A diatinot  lining  of  undrillable 
armour  was  therefore  provided  within  the  walls. 
A very  important  item  of  consideration  was  the 
doors,  of  which  there  are  thirty. two,  one  to  each 
of  the  ooinpartmouts  into  which  the  atruoture  is 
divided.  On  the  principle  that  the  strength  of* 
forti-ess  is  only  equal  to  that  of  its  weakest  part, 
it  was  essential  that  the  doore  should  bo  as  strong 
as  the  walls,  and  of  n different  kind  from  those 
used  in  ordinary  bank -safes.  They  are  made  12  in. 
thick,  in  solid  metal,  of  various  qualities,  so  as 
to  resist  either  drilling  or  fraotnre.  They  weigh 
about  four  tons  each,  and  aiia  absolutely  imper- 
forate.  They  are  opened,  closed,  and  looked  by 
hydraulic  power,  the  precise  application  of 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  not  deswibed. 
The  vaclt,  as  well  as  the  several  fioors  of  offices 
below  the  ground  level,  are  of  necessity  lighted 
and  ventilated  by  artificial  means,  whioh  Mr. 
Whiobcord  explained,  together  with  the  nature 
of  the  fireproof  floors,  and  other  practical 
details. 

In  the  disenssion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Puleston,  the  chairman  of  the  National  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  said  that  although  he  thought 
he  was  tolerably  conversant  with  the  construction 
of  the  unique  building  upon  whioh  Mr.  Which- 
oord  had  expended  so  much  talent,  he  had,  by 
ooming  to  hear  the  paper  read,  learnt  a great 
deal  more  about  the  building,  and  what  he  bad 
heard  before  was  now  rendered  additionally  clear 
to  him.  The  architect’s  repntation,  however 
great'  before  he  carried  out  the  novel  building 
under  discussion,  could  not  fail  to  be  materially 
enhanced  by  his  suocessfnl  accomplishment  of 
BO  unique  a problem.  He  (Mr.  Puleston) 
happened  to  be  in  America  when  these  “ safe 
deposit"  structures  were  first  devised,  and  he 
knew  that  all  the  oonditions  of  commercial 
success  present  in  America  were  present  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Alfred  White,  F.S.A.,  read  a biief  supple- 
mental  paper,  treating  of  the  antiquities  dia- 
covered  during  the  progress  of  the  excavations, 
and  of  the  additional  light  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  Roman  occupation  of  London 
thereby.  There  had  always  been  a tradition 
that  the  Walbrook  was  formerly  navigable  foi- 
boats  and  barges  as  far  as  Bucklerabury,  although, 
taking  into  account  the  great  difference  between 
the  level  of  high  water  and  the  present  level  of 
the  street,  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  such 
was  the  case.  However,  the  exoavations  for  the 
Safe  Deposit  Company’s  building,  which  went 
to  a depth  of  upwards  of  -40  ft.  below  the  sur- 
face,  had  completely  set  the  matter  at  rest.  But 
how  surprisingly  great  was  the  difference  of  level 
now  and  in  Reman  times  ! Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  discovery  made  during  the  progress 
of  the  works  was  that  of  an  area  finalis,  or 
Roman  boundary  mark.  These  boundary-marks 


when  found  could  rarely  be  mistaken  for 
anything  else,  and  might  be  looked  for  where 
two  or  three  or  more  parishes  or  hundreds 
met.  They  were  generally  formed  by  exca- 
rating  a small  shaft,  sometimes  to  the  depth 
of  40  ft.,  the  sides  being  ’generally  brattioed 
or  lined  with  wood,  and  the  interior  filled 
up  with  common  pottery,  motel,  &c.  Many 
of  these  area  had  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  bub  no  donbt  many  of  them 
had  been  destroyed  and  all  trace  of  them 
obliterated,  frequently  because  they  were  not 
distingnishable  from  ordinary  d^ris  except  to  a 
practised  eye.  Hud  Wren  been  alive  to  the 
opportunity  which  was  afforded  him  by  having 
to  lay  ontthe  city  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London, 
he  would  have  searcked  for  these  boundary- 
marks,  and  probably  might  have  been  enabled  to 
determine  the  plan  of  the  whole  of  Roman 
London.  The  metal  and  other  objects  found 
were  most  interesting.  The  preservation  of  the 
metal  was  exceedingly  good,  and  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  found  embedded  in  tho 
clay,  where,  in  fact,  it  would  have  remained  for  ever 
without  injury.  The  ironwork  was  as  sharp  and 
as  perfect  as  when  it  had  left  the  smith’s 
forge.  Among  the  many  objects  of  interest 
found,  Mr.  White  particularised,  among  other 
tools,  some  mortise-chisels.  In  conclusion,  ho 
urged  architects  who  had  to  carry  out  works  on 
historic  sites,  to  keep  a sharp  look-out  for  any 
antiquities  that  might  turn  up,  especially 
Roman  boundaries,  which,  althongh  perhaps  of 
no  use  now,  might  throw  a great  deal  of  light 
on  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

Mr.  Lewis  Solomons  said  that  be  had  had 
occasion  to  give  some  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  he  thought  that,  prior  to  the  erection  of  tho 
National  Safe  Deposit  Company’s  building,  the 
strongest  safe  of  any  kind  was  that  which  was 
erected  for  Mr.  Streeter,  the  jeweller,  when  in 
business  in  Conduit-street.  It  was  of  iron  in 
two  layers,  an  outer  and  inner  one,  the  inter- 
mediate space  being  filled  with  water,  Even 
trliough  a barglar  might  succeed  in  drilling  a hole 
throngh  the  outer  layer  or  coat,  tho  water 
would  escape,  and  iu  doing  so  would  set  ringing 
a number  of  electric  bells  placed  all  over  the 
house. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  in  maving'a  vote  of  thanks 
bo  Mr.  Whioboerd  for  his  paper,  said  that  until 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Whichoord’s  building,  he  (Mr. 
Saunders)  thought  he  tod  built  tlie  Btrongesb 
safe  that  could  be  built,  Mr.  Whichcord  had, 
however,  surpassed  everybody  in  that  particular 
Hoe,  and  had,  moreover,  oonatruoled  a build- 
ing which  the  Institute  might  be  proud  to 
acknowledge  as  the  work  of  one  of  its  members. 
Mr,  Whichcord  had  given  some  very  interesting 
details  as  to  the  testing  of  the  girders ; were 
any  means  taken  to  test  the  behaviour  of  the 
columns  while  bearing  a load  and  at  the  same 
time  subject  to  a great  heat  ? 

Mr.  Edmeston  seconded  the  motion,  and  asked 
what  cement  was  used  for  the  joints  of  the  fire- 
clay casing  round  the  iron  columns  ? Again, 
he  should  like  to  know  whether,  when  the  girders 
were  tested  by  fire  in  the  manner  described  by 
Mr.  Whichoord,  the  ends  were  open  at  each  end 
or  not.  Had  Mr.  Whichcord  any  special  reason 
for  nsing  iron  in  the  oolnmns, — for  it  appeared  to 
including  their  surrounding  coating  ^ fireclay, 
him  that  tho  seotional  area  of  the  columns, 
would  be  sufficient  or  neaady  so,  to  allow  for  the 
construction  of  the  support  entirely  of  berra- 
ootta.  There  were  many  other  qnestions  of 
detail  whioh  might  be  asked,  although  perhaps 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  seek  to  elicit  tw 
much  information  with  regard  to  a building  of 
this  unique  character. 

Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis  thought  that  the 
reading  of  suoh  papers  as  Mr.  Whichcord’s,  de- 
scribing the  construction  of  important  and  unique 
buildings,  was  of  great  practical  service.  The 
reason  why  such  papers  were  not  more  frequently 
read  was,  that  the  architect  of  a building  natu- 
rally felt  some  amount  of  diffidence  in  describing 
his  own  work.  He  hoped,  however,  that  snch  a 
consideration  as  that  would  not  weigh  in  tho 
future,  for  who  oould  so  well  describe  the  oou- 
struebion  of  a building  as  its  architect  ? He,  too, 
had  been  concerned  in  the  construction  of  safes 
and  strong-rooms  for  banks  and  companies,  but, 
of  course,  had  never  produced  a structore  which 
could  rival  Mr.  Whiohoord’s  in  invulnerabilitj'- 
He  could  not  imagine  how  it  would  be  possible 
either  to  break  into  or  to  burn  down  that 
structure.  The  building  was  certainly  fireproof 
in  construction ; but  nob  only  so,  there  was 
nothing  iu  it  to  burn,  for  it  should  be  remembered 
that  what  would  very  often  prove  to  be,  under 
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similar  condilioDS,  practically  Qre-proof  conatruo- 
tion,  waa  found  to  fail  when  made  the  depository 
for  enormous  qnantitieaofcorabuatible  materials. 
Mr.  Whiohcord  was  deaerviog  of  great  credit  for 
the  iugenuity  he  had  displayed  in  a thousand  and 
one  little  points,  but  he  wished  he  could  find  a 
better  term  for  the  innermost  part  of  his  aafe 
than  “ holy  of  holies.” 

Tlie  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation,  and  Mr.  Puleaton  having  imparted 
some  additional  information  aa  to  the  prooau- 
tions  taken  to  prevent  the  admission  to  the  vault 
of  any  persons  but  those  entitled, 

Mr.  Whichcord,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Edmeatou’a 
first  question,  said  that  the  joints  between  the 
blocks  of  fireclay  casing  to  the  colamna  were 
likewise  of  fireclay.  As  to  the  girder  which  was 
tested  in  the  manner  described,  it  waa  not  a box- 
girder,  but  an  ordinary  "I*. shaped  one,  and  the 
ends  were  made  perfectly  air-tight.  It  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  subject  the  columns  to 
heat,  beoauae  the  horizontal  girder  behaved  so 
satisfactorily  under  a crucial  test,  the  like  of 
which  could  not  possibly  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  vertical  column  covered  with  its  4 in. 
of  fireclay.  The  reason  why  fire-brick  was  not 
employed  for  the  entire  construction  of  the 
ooiuoins  was  that  the  weight  to  bo  borne  was  so 
enormous  that  nothing  but  iron  could  carry  the 
•weight  within  anything  like  a reasonable  com- 
pass.  As  to  the  substitution  of  another  name 
for  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  he  bad  thought  of 
calling  it  “ the  bottomless  pit,”  but  that  name 
might  be  equally  objectionable. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  next  ordinary  general  meetin" 
■will  take  place  on  Monday,  the  Slat  of  Januar^ 
when  a paper  on  ” Old  Cleeve  Abbey  ” will  be 
read  by  the  Eev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


THE  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BARRACKS. 

We  believe  we  may  atate  positively  that  the 
War  Office  has  determined  on  pulling  down  the 
unaigbtly  nnieaoce  at  Kuightsbridge,  which  has 
so  long  stopped  the  way,  and  prevented  those 
improvements  in  the  main  road  to  London  which 
are  imperatively  demanded,  and  would  have  been 
made  long  before  this  but  for  the  pile  of  building 
in  question.  The  department  has  been  led  to 
this,  probably,  by  the  fact  that  parts  of  the 
building  are  ready  to  fall  and  remove  themselves 
if  left  untended  much  longer.  Whatever  the  cause, 
this  would  seem  to  be,  at  first  hearing,  good 
news, — a satisfactory  result  of  the  loud  public 
outcry  which  has  been  raised  against  the  building 
for  years, — if  we  bad  not  the  astounding  further 
intelligence  that  it  is  proposed  to  rebuild  the 
barracks  precisely  on  the  old  lines.  We  can 
scarcely  believe  the  statement,  but  the  position 
of  oor  informant  forbids  ns  to  doubt  it.  A stir 
should  at  once  be  made  on  the  subject.  Such  of 
the  neighbouring  residents  as  have  heard  of 
the  threatened  rebuilding  are,  ofcoorse,  alarmed, 
and  will,  we  suppose,  take  means  to  make  them- 
selves heard. 

It  has  been  proposed,  in  view  of  the  statement 
that  the  barracks  must  be  kept  in  the  park,  that 
they  shonld  be  erected  nearly  opposite  their 
present  site,  on  the  north  side  of  the  drive 
instead  of  the  south,  so  that  the  high  road  might 
be  improved,  both  as  to  width  and  having  open 
park  land  next  it,  and  the  building  take  a better 
shape  and  aspect  architecturally.  This  would 
certainly  be  better  than  the  re-erection  of  the 
present  most  injurious  obstruction,  but  we  cannot 
admit  the  existence  of  a necessity  for  placing  the 
barracks  in  the  park  at  all,  afid  trust  that 
earnest  endeavours  will  be  made  to  obtain  their 
removal  to  another  and  more  fitting  site. 


Ne-w  Gasworks  for  Birmingham. — At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Town 
Conncil  on  the  11th  insb.,  the  Mayor  read  the 
report  of  the  Gas  Committee,  and  moved  that 
they  be  authorised  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
erection  of  two  new  gas-holders  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  retort-house  and  purifying  apparatus, 
at  the  works  at  Saltley,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
lOjOOOi.  In  moving  the  resolution  the  Mayor 
said  that  the  amount  they  now  asked  for  was 
only  a part  of  a larger  sum  that  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 
His  Worship  e.xplained  the  various  additions, 
alterations,  and  improvements  which  it  waa  pro- 
posed to  make,  which  would  altogether  necesai. 
tate  an  outlay  of  28,OOOJ.,  and  for  that  they 
would  get  an  extended  supply  of  gas  that  would 
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A FlW  hours  after  these  pages  come  into  the 
hands  of  oar  readers,  the  ceremony  will  have 
taken  place  of  formally  opening  to  the  public  a 
building  which,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
has  sprung  up  and  been  completed,  deserves  at 
least  to  be  regarded  aa  a phenomenon  in  modern 
building  operations.  Only  eight  or  nine  months 
since  the  nortbsidaofTotbill-street,  Westminster, 
was  an  expanse  of  waste  land  of  a most  nnia- 
viting  appearance.  To-day  it  is  the  site  of  a 
place  of  public  amusement  on  almost  the  largest 
scale  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  including 
a promenade  and  winter  garden,  an  extensive 
range  of  aquarium  tanks,  a large  orchestra,  a 
collection  of  sculpture  and  paintings,  billiard- 
rooms,  dining  and  refreshment  rooms, and  anew 
organ  and  a new  theatre  “to  follow,” — the 
former  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  maker,  the 
latter  still  in  a “ shell  ” condition.*  With  these 
exceptions,  everything  in  the  institntion  has 
been  brought  to  a fair  state  of  completion  within 
the  short  period  named.  Certainly  the  modern 
contractor  is,  in  his  way,  a great  power. 

We  gave  in  our  volume  for  last  yearf  a view 
of  theexterior  of  the  new  Aquariam,  and  in  the 
present  number  we  add  apian,  which  will  show 
the  general  form  and  disposition  of  the  building. 
As  will  be  seen,  there  are  only  two  street  fronts, 
architecturally  speaking  ; the  farads  of  what  is 
called  the  “ front  building,”  abutting  on  Princes, 
street,  and  nearly  facing  the  west  front  of  the 
Abbey,  and  the  long  elevation  extending  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  Tothill-street ; the  re- 
turn along  the  narrow  street  at  the  west  extremity 
of  the  site  (Dartmonth-street)  being  little  more 
than  a blind  wall.  The  remainder  of  the  enclos- 
ing lines  of  the  building  accommodate  themselves 
more  or  less  to  the  boundaries  of  the  surrounding 
property,  and  play  no  part  in  the  architectural 
design.  The  public  entrances  are  four,  two  in 
the  east  front  to  Princes-street  (which  perhaps 
might  rather  be  regarded  as  one  entrance  with 
two  porches),  and  two  into  the  main  block  of 
building  from  the  Tothill-street  side.  Entering 
from  the  Princes-street  end,  we  fiud  ourselves 
first  iu  the  front  building,  a parallelogram  of 
about  120  ft.  by  80  ft.,  with  a semicircular  iron 
and  glass  roof,  and  a gallery  supported  by  a 
single  range  of  iron  columns  running  round  it. 
Around  the  walla  of  this  portion  of  the  ground 
floor  are  ranged  the  smaller  tanks,  with  other 
isolated  tanks  and  a fountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  in  front  of  the  wall  tanka,  along  the 
line  of  the  gallery  columns,  are  formed  beds  of 
earth  planted  with  large  exotio  shrubs,  while 
the  lower  parts  of  the  pillars,  with  wire  trellis 
arranged  round  them,  are  intended  to  form 
centres  for  climbing  plants.  At  the  west  end 
the  apartment  opens  out  into  the  main 
building.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  divide 
the  two  portions  of  the  building  by  a 
solid  wall,  with  only  a 6 ft.  doorway  in  the 
centre  leading  from  one  to  the  other;  but  this 
has  been  reconsidered,  and,  on  second  thoughts, 
wisely  abandoned.  The  whole  space  is  now 
thrown  open,  the  upper  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  main  building  being  carried  by  a large 
wrought-iron  girder  spanning  the  whole  width  of 
the  opening.  Thus  a view  of  the  entire  length 
of  the  building  can  be  obtained,  and  a much 
greater  effect  of  space  is  secured  than  if  the  one 
portion  had  been  shut  out  from  the  other  : at  the 
same  time  we  may  say  that  an  open  colonnade 
or  arcade  would  have  had  a better  effect  than  the 
mere  opening,  with  the  uninteresting  box-glrder 
over  it.  However,  through  this  opening  we  walk 
into  the  main  building,  which  is  a parallelogram 
of  340  ft.  by  130  ft.,  the  width  being  taken 
between  the  fronts  of  the  tanks,  which  for  the 
most  part  form  the  actual  boundary  of  the  floor 
area.  Here  the  gallery,  which  runs  right  round, 
is  more  than  twice  the  width  of  that  in  the  front 
boildiug,  and  is  carried  on  a double  range  of  iron 
columns.  The  whole  of  the  central  portion, 
between  the  side  galleries,  is  roofed  by  one  great 
“barrel  vault”  of  iron  and  glass  from  end  to 
end,  the  ends  also  forming  large  semicircular 
windows,  so  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  light 
in  this  part,  at  least,  of  the  interior.  The  length 
is  divided  into  five  principal  bays,  each  of  the 
width  of  two  interspaces  of  the  iron  colnmns,  by 
the  projection  at  equal  distances  of  two  additional 
colnmne  advanced  beyond  the  main  line  of  the 
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Iq  the  original  plan  this  apartment  is  designed  as  a 
eoncert-room,  but  ia  now  to  be  litted  up  as  a theitre  : a 
far  belter  use  to  make  of  the  apace,  as  musical  per- 
formancea  are  alreadr  provided  for  in  the  main  building, 
and  a good  theatre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminater 
•ich  wanted. 


gallery  front,  and  which  assist  in  carrying  the 
main  girders  of  the  roof,  which  are  grouped  in 
pairs  and  connected  by  transverse  ties.  Thus 
we  have  four  main  arches  or  “ principals,”  each 
the  '?vidth  of  one  intercolumination,  separated  by 
bays  of  double  that  width.  Erom  an  architect's 
point  of  view  this  ia  the  beat  feature  of  the  build- 
ing, as  a nnion  of  effect  with  constructive  arrange- 
ment; and  it  is  rather  curious  to  trace  iu  this 
oonatraction  the  form  and  priuciplo  of  the  old 
Romanesque  barrel-vault  of  masonry,  with  its 
main  transverse  arches  over  the  piers  and  thinner 
vanltiug  surface  between,  thus  translated  into 
the  glass  and  iron  language  of  modern  aquarium 
architecture.  The  beds  for  shrubs,  &c.,  we  may 
observe,  are  formed  at  the  feet  of  the  projecting 
columns,  so  aa  further  to  emphasise  their  main 
divisions.  Looking  from  the  east  end,  where  we 
enter  from  the  front  building,  the  wall  to  our 
right  in  the  first  two  bays  is  occupied  by  the 
largest  tanks,  seven  in  number,  each  about  18  ft. 
square;  the  third  bay  on  the  same  side  is  ooou. 
pied  by  the  orchestra ; and  the  area  of  the 
pier”  beyond  is  occupied  by  ladies’  retiring, 
rooms.  In  the  last  two  bays  on  the  right  the 
floor  area  is  clear  back  to  the  main  wall,  and 
through  this  a door  loads  to  the  reading-room,  a 
large  apartment,  about  48  ft.  by  46  ft.,  and  further 
on  iu  the  north-west  angle  are  the  gentlemen’s 
lavatories.  To  the  east  of  the  reading-room  is 
space  for  the  band  and  chorus,  and  dressing- 
rooms  for  principals,  connected  by  a passage 
with  the  orchestra,  and  reached  also  from  the 
main  area  by  a door  which  is  too  near  that  ofthe 
general  ladies’  room,whioh  latter  does  not  appear 
to  ns,  in  fact,  to  be  very  well  placed.  The  west 
end,  opposite  to  our  supposed  standpoint,  is 
closed  by  the  blank  wall  dividing  off  the  theatre, 
which  ia  a separate  building  with  a separate 
street  entrance.  The  sonth  wall,  on  our  left,  is 
occupied  in  the  second  and  fourth  bays  with  the 
entrances  and  vestibule  from  Tothill-street,  and 
the  whole  of  the  intermediate  portion  ia  lined 
with  tanks  of  the  same  width,  and  having  the 
same  outer  finish  as  the  large  tanks  opposite, 
bat  only  7 ft.  in  depth  from  back  to  front.  Of 
the  galleries,  we  need  only  observe  that  they 
are  continued  right  round  the  building,  except  at 
the  one  point  on  the  north  side,  where  they  are 
stopped  by  the  npper  portion  of  the  orchestra. 
The  western  half  of  the  galleries  is  occupied  as 
picture  galleries,  which  are  already  filled  ; in  the 
centre  of  the  south  gallery,  opposite  the  orches- 
tra, ia  formed  a kind  of  “ grand  stand,”  or 
Dclined  platform,  for  "reserved  seats  ” forbear- 
ing the  music ; and  the  wide  area  at  the  east 
end  is  to  form  the  priuoipal  dinner  or  refresh- 
ment room.  This  we  think  a mistake  in  point 
of  effect.  Dining  "in  the  open”  is  neither  com- 
fortable  to  the  feeders  nor  to  the  lookers  on  ; a 
room  divided  off  is  much  better.  The  roof  over 
the  galleries  is  ceiled  with  plaster  (Part’s 
'“Martio’s  cement  ”),  in  what  we  heard  called  a 
‘coffer”  form,  but  which  we  should  rather 
describe  as  a "hopper”  form.  The  light,  which 
is  admitted  through  the  side-glass  iu  a raised 
skylight,  with  an  opaque  soffit  at  the  top  of  each 
hopper,  is  lamentably  insufficient  for  the  piotores, 
and  some  alteration  will  have  to  be  made  here. 
The  additional  space  in  the  roofs  behind  the 
raised  pediments  towards  Tothill-street  is  uti- 
lised for  billiard-rooms,  reached  by  stairs  from 
the  south  gallery.  This  is  the  only  second  floor 
in  the  building,  or  at  least  the  only  one  with 
which  the  public  have  anything  to  do.  Of  the 
theatre  we  say  nothing  at  present,  as  it  is  only 
aa  yet  in  a very  early  stage  in  regard  to  interior 
oonstrnction  and  fitting  up. 

So  mnch  for  what  ia  seen,  or  to  be  seen,  of  the 
building;  but  what  is  not  seen  is  equally  im- 
portant. The  visitor  who  parades  the  wide 
boarded  floor  of  the  main  building  is,  unawares 
to  himself,  walking  over  "a  waste  of  waters.” 
The  whole  of  this  portion,  beneath  the  floor  level, 
is  divided  off  into  nine  large  brick  tanks,  sepa- 
rated by  thick  walls,  and  with  invert  and  cul- 
vert arches.  These  are  all  laid,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  a thick  bed  of  concrete,  extending 
over  the  whole  centre  area  of  the  site,  and  when 
in  addition  to  this  it  is  remembered  that  each  of 
the  main  walla  stands  on  concrete  footing  9 ft. 
in  width,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
amount  of  value  in  labour  and  material  which 
has  disappeared  beneath  the  ground  level,  before 
the  architectural  portion  of  the  structure  arose 
to  view.  Of  these  nine  tanks  two  contain  fresh 
water,  all  the  rest  sea-water,  and  these  latter 
are  connected  so  that  the  water  admitted  at 
the  west-end  of  the  building  has  a continnona 
Sow  through  all  the  tanks,  ia  pnmped  np  and 
used  in  the  glass  tanks,  and  then  re-collected 
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and  taken  round  to  a head,  whence  it  cir- 
culates again  throngh  the  tank  system.  The 
engine-room  is  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
wails  of  the  main  building  and  front  building, 
and  near  this  point  are  two  wells,  into  which 
the  sea-water  and  fresh- water  respeotirely  flow, 
and  from  which  they  are  pumped  by  four  pumps 
to  each  well.  One  engine  does  the  work;  but 
two,  as  usual  in  such  oases,  are  provided  to  pre- 
vent any  catastrophe  in  the  event  of  a break- 
down ; as  a stoppage  of  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
flow  and  aeration  of  the  sea-water  in  the  tanks 
would  bo  fatal  to  a large  proportion  of  their 
occupants.  Arrangement  is  made  for  discon- 
necting and  emptying  any  tank  for  repairs, 
without  interrupting  the  flow  of  the  water, 
which  is  continued  through  a pipe  from 
one  wall  of  the  tank  to  the  other.*  These 
pipes,  and  all  pipes  through  which  the  water  is 
conveyed  to  ths  aquarium  tanks,  are  of  vulcanite ; 
a point  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  naturalist 
to  the  Aquarium  Company,  as  iron  acts  in- 
juriously  on  the  health  of  the  animals  which  are 
to  live  in  the  water  supplied  through  it.  Attho 
instance  of  the  same  able  adviser  the  lining  of 
both  the  snpply-tanks  and  the  living-tanks  is 
done  with  asphalte  ; cement  having  a deleterious 
chemical  effect  on  the  water.  The  laying  of  the 
asphalte  was  attended  with  some  difiicnlty,  as 
when  placed,  at  a heat  of  300'’,  on  the  bricks,  it 
generated  steam  where  the  bricks  were  more 
than  ordinarily  wet,  raising  the  surface  of  the 
asphalte,  which  had  to  be  perforated  for  its 
escape  and  then  made  good  again.  From  this, 
as  well  as  other  causes,  a good  deal  of  trouble 
has  arisen  from  temporary  leakage  in  the  supply 
tanks,  the  position  of  the  leak  being  often 
difBcnlt  to  find,  and  the  only  test  of  the  tight- 
ness of  the  tank  being  to  fill  it  with  water  and 
observe  any  alteration  in  the  level.  However, 
this  has  all,  we  believe,  been  successfully  got 
over.  The  large  living-tanks  are  built  so  as  to 
provide  a due  foundation  for  the  considerable 
weight  of  water  which  they  will  have  to  carry; 
the  pressure  on  the  walls  being  distributed  on  the 
foundation  by  inverted  arches  below,  discharging 
the  weight  on  to  a bed  of  concrete,  and  filled  up 
with  concrete  to  the  level  of  the  tank  floor. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes, 
which  obtain  their  heat  by  the  water  passing 
throngh  chambers  filled  with  the  waste  steam 
from  the  engines,  and  are  continued  in  a flow  and 
return  along  a continuous  chamber,  covered  with 
an  iron  grid  on  the  floor  level.  The  gas-pipes 
are  laid  in  the  same  channel,  so  that  all  these 
pipes  are  together,  and  within  easy  reach  ; and 
into  this  channel  also  the  necessary  drainage 
from  the  flower  or  shrub  beds  is  carried.  The 
kitchen  is  over  the  engine  department,  with  a 
hoist  down  to  the  level  of  the  gallery  floor, 
where,  as  we  observed,  dinners  will  be  served. 

The  I’oof,  which,  as  far  as  its  construction  is 
concerned,  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Thames 
Ironwork  Company,  appears  an  admirable  piece 
of  work,  and  we  are  asenred,  by  those  who  ought 
to  know,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  casting  and 
fitting  could  not  be  surpassed.  Indeed,  the 
generally  excellent  workmanship  throughout  the 
building  is  remarkable,  considering  the  rate  at 
which  it  has  been  got  np.  The  glazing  is  on  a 
principle  which  has  never  yet  been  applied  on 
large  a scale,  and  the  result  of  which,  in  this 
instance,  we  shall  be  interested  to  observe.  The 
principle  is  that  patented  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle, 
to  which  we  devoted  a commendatory  note  in 
the  Builder  of  January  30tb,  last  year.  Its 
speciality,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  con- 
sists in  dispensing  with  pntty,  and  all  other 
extraneons  compositions  for  ensuring  watertight 
joints,  and  simply  inserting  the  glass  in  grooves 
formed  by  zinc  fixed  on  wooden  cross  battens 
secured  to  the  iron  ribs,  into  which  grooves  the 
water  rnns  at  the  foot  of  each  pane  of  glass,  and 
from  a cut  in  the  centre  of  the  zinc  drains  on  to 
the  centre  of  the  pane  next  below ; the  panes 
are  laid  side  by  side  with  a vertical  lap  of  about 
J in.,  over  and  under  alternately,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  any  water  which  may  be  blown 
throngh  the  joining  would  simply  run  down  the 
inner  surface  of  the  glass,  where  again  it  will 
find  a drain  groove  to  carry  it  harmlessly  aw^ay. 
The  behaviour  of  so  large  an  area  of  roof  as 
this  in  a strong  wind,  a.coompanied  by  rain,  will 
be  about  the  most  severe  test  it  could  be  put  to. 
We  hope  it  will  prove  entirely  successful,  for 
every  constructive  invention  which  tends  to  do 
away  with  artificial  and  perishable  cementing  of 
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* We  presame  the  division  of  the  water  into  various 
tanks  is  mainly  with  the  object  of  facilitating  repairs  of 
this  kind,  and  of  dealing  more  safely,  and  in  the  end  more 
* oeonomieally,  with  so  large  a body  of  water. 
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any  kind,  and  make  tbe  conefccuotion  depend  for 
its  success  on  the  method  of  putting  the  mate- 
rials together,  is  a slop  in  the  right  direction, 
both  arohiteoturaliy,  and,  in  the  long  ran, 
eoonomically. 

The  floor  of  the  main  building  is,  as  we 
observed,  of  wood,  on  joists  laid  on  the 
top  of  the  tank  brickwork;  the  floor  of  the 
front  building  is,  however,  of  Minton’s  tifes,  in 
a simple  bnt,  on  a large  scale,  effective  arrange- 
ment;  and  the  east  porches  are  laid  with 
raudom  mosaic  (Burke’s)  in  the  same  manner 
which  has  been  used  iu  the  corridors  of  the 
Manchester  Town. hall,  where  we  last  drew 
attention  to  it.  Some  mosaic  of  more  artistic 
pretension,  containing  figures  of  fish  and  mirine 
plants  (a  sort  of  section  of  the  sea,  in  fact), 
which  we  saw  being  arranged  on  the  floor  of  the 
main  room,  we  presumed  was  intended  for  a 
similar  position  in  the  TotbilUstreet  entrances. 

The  orchestra  appears  to  be  well  constructed 
for  sound ; it  is  enclosed  in  a large  alcove  or 
apse  the  full  height  of  the  gallery  roofs,  entirely 
of  timber  construction,  and  finished  with  canvas- 
covered  boarding.  The  organ,  which  has  been 
superintended  by  Dr.  Stainer,  is  being  built  by 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Pulham.  It  cannot,  from  the 
space,  be  a very  large  one,  though  there  will  bo 
more  of  it  than  appears  externally,  the  large 
pedal  pipes  being  relegated  to  the  back  of  the 
orchestra.  As  the  main  floor  is  continued  under 
the  orchestra,  which  is  merely,  in  fact,  a fixture 
built  upon  it,  the  sound  of  these  pipes  will  travel 
well  enongb. 

Ventilation  does  not  form  part  of  the  regular 
scheme  of  the  building.  Tftere  are  louvres  in 
the  roof  for  carrying  off  foul  air ; for  the 
admission  of  fresh  nir  the  general  opening  of  the 
entrances,  &c.,  is  trusted  to.  In  a building 
where  there  will  be  such  constant  ingress  and 
egress  this  may  very  probably  be  sufficient; 
there  is  no  doubt  it  will  create  considerable 
draughts  in  cold  weather.  The  regular  admis- 
sion of  air  through  the  hot-water  chamber 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose.  In  the 
reading-room,  where  we  are  told  also  that  no 
special  provision  for  the  introduction  of  fresh 
air  is  made,  the  deficiency  will  unquestionably  be 
felt,  and  felt  seriously,  when  the  room  is  full, 
more  especially  as  it  is  rather  low  for  its  size; 
and  alterations  must  be  made  if  the  room  is  to 
bo  healthy  for  occupation.  It  is  astonishing  how 
often  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  truism,  that 
regulated  supply  as  well  as  escape  is  a necessary 
condition  of  proper  ventilation. 

Before  concluding  with  a few  general  remarks 
on  the  new  edifice,  we  may  just  mention  that  the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  living-tanks  and  every, 
thing  connected  with  the  naturalist  department 
Las  been  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lloyd  ; 
that  the  florist  is  Mr.  Wills,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society ; the  carving  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Bropifield ; theglazing  of  the  east  window 
and  the  decorative  painting  on  the  walla  of  the 
east  galleries  by  M.  Durand,  of  Paris,  for  whom 
Mr.  Weigner  is  the  English  agent ; the  oroa. 
mental  tiling  is  Minton  & Co.’s ; the  engineers 
are  Messrs.  Leeto,  Norman, & Edwards;  and  the 
heating  apparatus  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Phipson; 
the  gasfitting  by  Messrs.  Forrest  & Sons;  and 
the  lavatory  fittings  by  Mr.  Jennings.  The 
general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Lucas,  whose 
contract  for  the  main  building  was  nearly 
90,0001.;  but,  of  coarse,  there  have  been  many 
additional  smaller  contracts  for  special  branches. 
Their  foreman  at  the  building  throughout  has 
been  Mr.  Robertson.  The  work  has  been  done 
under  the  snperintendence  and  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Bedborough,  architect,  and  under  the  im- 
mediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Greenman  as  clerk 
of  works. 

As  to  the  general  aspect  and  finish  of  the 
interior,  it  may  be  at  once  conceded  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  look  for  anything  very  note- 
worthy  in  the  way  of  artistic  detail  or  effect  in  a 
building  got  up  against  time  to  secure  a speedy 
return  for  the  outlay.  Many  things  might  have 
been  worse,  some  might  certainly  have  been 
better.  The  general  effect  of  colour  in  the  iron 
work,  a warm  bluish  tint  lined  out  with  strong  red, 
and  with  gilding  in  the  capitals,  does  well  enough. 
The  fronts  of  the  principal  tanks,  finished  in  black 
enamelled  slate  with  polished  granite  sills,  and 
mariua  tile-pictures  in  the  spandrels  and  pilasters, 
are  very  satisfactory  in  effect.  The  small  tanks 
in  the  front  building  are  of  the  same  black 
slate,  with  a bordering  of  white  tiles  with  a 
green  leaf  pattern  along  the  lower  edge  ; and  the 
principal  centre  tanka,  iu  the  middle  of  the 
apartment,  formed  of  the  same  material,  are 
relieved  by  pillars  and  angle  shafts  of  red  marble. 
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These  are,  however,  in  the  form  of  balusters  : we 
never  saw  tho  baluster  form  used  so  before,  and 
do  nob  like  it;  shafts  would  surely  have  looked 
better.  There  have  been  some  special  designs 
furnished  for  gas  chandeliers,  those  in  the  gal- 
leriea  taking  the  form  of  a large  starfish,  with 
the  burners  at  the  points ; those  down  below, 
which  seem  to  be  thought  a good  deal  of,  are 
a combination  of  sea-horses  (the  natural  fish,  not 
the  conventional  sea-horse),  swans,  and  water- 
reeds.  The  small  fish  which  has  got  the  name 
of  “ sea-horse  ” from  the  shape  of  its  head  forms, 
from  its  characberistio  and  spiney  outline,  a very 
good  aobjsob  for  metal  work ; but  while  it  is 
introduced  here  about  twice  the  natural  size,  the 
intermediate  swans  are  models  about  4 iu.  long  : 
of  course  the  contrast  of  scale  is  absurd.  If  the 
swans  had  been  omitted,  it  would  have  been  a 
rather  good  bit  of  suitable  novelty  in  design. 
Did  the  designer  possibly  think  of  the  “sea- 
horse ’’  as  an  animal  of  the  same  scale  as  the 
land  quadruped, — as  a mount  for  the  “ horse- 
marines,”  in  fact  ? The  worst  thing  by  far  in 
the  interior  is  the  tawdry  coloured  glass  put 
by  the  French  firm  aforesaid,  into  the  east 
window,  with  the  object  of  hiding  the  roofs  of 
the  other  buildings  outside;  it  does  not  effect 
this,  and  looks  hideous  in  itself.  The  wall- 
deoorationa  adjoining,  by  the  same  firm,  are 
much  more  delicate  in  effect,  and  rather  pretty, 
though  iu  a taste  that  few  English  decorative 
artists  would  approve.  They  are  produced  by  a 
special  process,  said  to  combine  rapidity  with 
economy.  The  manner,  by  tho  way,  in  which 
the  ends  of  the  two  semicircular  roofs  of  the 
main  and  front  buildings  are  seen  from  each 
interior,  with  their  lines  cutting  across  each 
other,  is  very  unfortunate,  and  shonld  have 
been  foreseen.  The  lighting  of  the  interior 
is  well  arranged,  and  there  is  an  arrange- 
ment for  lighting  the  rows  of  burners  at  the 
cornice  above  the  galleries;  a small  lamp  is 
alnng  up  in  chains,  and  then  with  a pull  of  the 
chains  travels  along  a sliding  bar  just  below  the 
row  of  gas-burners,  lighting  them  as  it  moves. 
The  reading-room  is  being  specially  decorated, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  by  the  Tinfoil 
Company,  whose  process  quickly  and  economically 
realises  an  effect,  but  can  hardly  bo  very  durable. 
The  general  furiiisbing  of  the  interior  includes 
stall-st-mds,  or  boutiques,  for  the  sale  or  display 
of  goods,  and  also  uumorous  refreshment  buffets, 
the  oontraots  for  ail  which  are  taken  by  Mes.srs. 
Bertram  & Roberts,  who  furnish  the  whole  of  the 
commissariat  department.  Of  the  general  effect 
of  the  whole  when  filled,  and  the  objects  of 
statuary,  fountains,  &o.,  completely  arranged  in 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
speak  at  the  time  of  writing  these  remarks.  We 
may  just  observe,  however,  that  those  who,  from 
the  statements  in  the  newspapers,  may  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  there  was  anything  like  a fine 
collection  of  pictures,  in  the  artist’s  sense  of  the 
words,  to  bi  seen  here,  will  find  themselves  dis- 
appointed. There  is  a very  good  shilling's  worth 
of  square  feet  of  pictures  for  the  interest  of  the 
general  public  ; but,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
a good  name  here  and  there,  little  to  attract 
from  an  art  point  of  view,  at  least  as  far  as  the  oil 
paintings  are  concerned.  The  sculpture  seemed 
to  promise  more : wo  noticed  some  good  works 
awaiting  their  final  placement;  and, considering 
the  great  disadvantage  sculptors  are  under  in 
any  of  the  recognised  exhibition-rooms,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  some  able  artists  were  glad  to 
avail  themselves,  as  they  did  in  the  recent  an- 
nual  “ International  ” exhibitions,  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  sculpture  in  a good  light  and 
with  plenty  of  space  round  ^ib,  and  with  the 
adjuncts  of  foliage  as  a background, 

Of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  architectnrally 
considered,  if  we  decline  to  say  much,  it  is  on 
the  ground  that  much  cannot  be  said.  The 
materials  are  Fareham  brick,  and  Portland  and 
Bath  stone  ; the  latter,  to  use  the  happy 
generalisation  of  the  Times  reporter,  “freely 
introdnoed  and  elaborately  carved.”  This  ela- 
boration of  carving  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
dolphins;  and  Neptune  appears  in  the  pedi- 
ment, and  other  emblems  convey  snlfioiently 
to  the  bystander  tho  aquatic  objects  of  the 
building.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  system 
of  building  against  time  renders  anything  like 
well-considered  arobitectoral  style  next  to  an 
impossibility,  and  when  everything  is  wanted 
all  at  once  an  architect  must  be  reduced  to  a 
great  extent  to  working  op  the  stock  materials 
ready  to  his  hand.  We  most  be  permitted  to 
hope,  however,  that  the  style  of  the  New 
Aquarium  will  not  be  taken  as  a point  de  depart 
for  other  new  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  THE  LA.W 
RELATING  TO  LIGHTS. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  SURVRTORS. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Institution,  held  on 
Monday,  the  10th  inst.,  a paper  “On  the  Present 
State  of  the  Law  relating  to  Lights,”  previously 
read  by  Mr.  W.  Dundas  Gardiner,  was  discussed  ; 
Mr,  Squarey  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  and  Professor  Kerr,  who 
were  unable  to  be  present,  on  aoeonut  of  the 
special  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
sent  their  remarks  in  manuscript,  which  were 
read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Clarke  commented  on  the  completeness 
with  which  Mr.  Gardiner  had  dealt  with  every 
portion  of  the  subject.  He  wished  to  present  to 
the  meeting  some  practical  thoughts  on  the 
means  by  which  the  constantly. recurring  troubles 
aud  difficulties  about  “ lights”  could  be  met  and 
dealt  with  at  once  inexpensively,  quickly,  and 
yet  equitably.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  many 
of  the  oases  now  brought  before  the  oonres  were 
not  genuine,  but  were  promoted  by  persons  who 
hoped,  by  delaying  the  coarse  of  a building,  and 
thereby  jeopardising  imporfanb  interests,  to 
extort  a snm  of  money  from  the  parties  to  settle 
the  matter.  lie  by  no  means  denied  that  there 
were  cases  of  great  practical  hardship  which 
arose,  and  the  great  point  for  the  cousideration 
of  surveyors  as  a practical  body  was  in  what 
way  could  these  be  dealt  with  speedily,  econo- 
mically, and  efficiently  ? His  view  was  that  two 
or  three  courses  should  be  followed.  Firstly,  that 
the  court  should  arrange,  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  to  appoint  a professional  architect 
or  surveyor  to  advise  on  the  whole  of  the  facts, 
after  a careful  inspection  of  the  premises,  and 
that  this  should  be  done  prior  to  the  court 
receiving  any  opinions  of  professional  men  in  the 
form  of  “ expert  ” evidence  or  by  way  of  affidavit. 
Secondly,  that  in  all  cases  where  such  an  adviser 
is  called  in,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  require 
the  parties  claiming  to  raise  any  buildings  by 
which  it  was  alleged  the  light  would  be  excluded 
to  put  up  temporary  screens  in  such  a mode  and 
form  as  would  enable  a professional  man  tojudge 
of  the  effect  of  the  alleged  obstruction,  this  trial 
to  be  made  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Thirdly, 
another  of  the  most  difficult  elements  in  these 
cases  was  to  determine  bow  far  the  alleged 
diminution  of  light  was  “ sensible  and  material,” 
and  it  was  upon  this  point  that  great  conflict  of 
opinion  arose.  It  was  clear  that  the  light  to 
select  diamonds  by  was  in  no  sense  on  a par 
with  the  case  of  the  light  of  an  ordinary  ware- 
bonse,  and  what  was  material  in  one  case  was 
immaterial  in  the  other.  Such  instances  might 
be  greatly  multiplied,  especially  in  the  metro- 
polis, where  such  multifarious  trades  were  carried 
on.  His  view  was  that  the  courts  should  have 
power  iu  each  of  suoli  oases  to  call  iu  an  indepen- 
dent man,  ooguisant  of  the  special  trade,  to  advise, 
without  any  bias  or  presumed  bias  on  either  side. 
The  evidence  of  such  witnesses  would  greatly 
shorten  the  proceedings  and  expedite  a settle- 
ment of  such  cases.  Then,  again,  the  mode  of 
conducting  these  oases  by  affidavits  and  counter- 
affidavits,  and  replies  on  saoh,  led  to  much 
delay  and  expense,  though  this  point  would 
probably  be  met  by  the  powers  of  the  new  Judi- 
cature Act,  which  enabled  the  Chancery  Courts 
to  take  vivd  voce  evidence.  There  were  one  or 
two  grounds  of  settlement  in  these  instances 
which  were  often  resorted  to  in  amicable  arrange- 
ment, and  which  might  be  extended  in  use  with 
great  practical  advantage,  one  being  that  where 
a building  is  raised  opposite  another,  each  retain- 
ing  rights  of  light,  the  party  first  raising  shall 
absolutely  contract  with  the  other  to  give  aright 
to  raise  to  a similar  height  at  another  time 
hereafter,  each  party  having  the  power  to  attach 
this  right  to  the  property.  There  was  another 
plan,  adopted,  he  had  been  told,  on  the  Continent, 
of  requiring  a certain  well-hole  or  area  to  be 
left  in  proportion  to  the  height  to  which  it  was 
proposed  to  go.  In  many  cases  this  suggestion 
would  seem  to  meet  the  equity  of  the  case,  but 
only  to  a limited  extent.  It  was  manifest  that 
the  oft-quoted  angle  of  45  degrees  from  the  wall 
of  the  opposing  lights  was  no  true  ground  of 
deciding  as  to  the  material  loss  of  light,  and  it 
would  bo  much  to  be  regretted  if  such  should 
become,  under  all  circumstances,  an  accepted 
rule.  In  a recent  case,  cited  in  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
paper,  he  (Mr.  Clarke)  felt  certain  that  the 
most  accurate  test  by  applying  an  obstruction 
above  the  45  degrees  line  to  a moderate  height 
would  have  made  no  sensible  or  material  diminu- 
tion  of  light  to  the  dominant  tenement.  The 
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subject  was  full  of  iuterest,  and  of  points  for 
discuBBion  and  eluoidation. 

ProfesBor  Kerr  said  he  had  read  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
paper  wich  extreme  interest,  and  he  thought  that 
gentleman  was  entitled  to  gratitude  for  the 
clearnesB  and  oonolusiveness  of  his  explanations. 
But  he  wished  he  could  more  readily  confirm 
Mr.  Gardiner’s  opinion  that  the  result  of  the 
development  of  the  law  of  ancient  lights  during 
the  last  few  years  had  been  to  reduce  it  “ to 
principles  easy  of  oomprebension  and  enuncia- 
tion.” His  (the  speaker’s)  experience  as  what 
was  called  a “ scientific  witness  ” led  him,  he 
regretted  to  say,  to  an  oppoBite  coneluBion.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  law  with  regard  to  disputes 
connected  with  building  operations  generally  was 
notorious;  but  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  in 
cases  concerning  ancient  lights,  the  bewilder- 
ment of  all  alike  who  wore  engaged  in  the  con- 
troversy seemed  to  bo  more  astonishing  than 
in  any  other  kind  of  business  he  knew.  It 
was  no  doubt  true  that  by  means  of  the  series  of 
judicial  decisions  which  Mr.  Gardiner  had  so 
lucidly  set  forth,  with  others  touching  collateral 
points,  the  Chancery  Courts  had,  to  all  appear- 
ance, determined  the  general  bearings  of  the 
law,  and  left  scarcely  anything  open  for  con- 
troversy in  the  form  of  leading  prinoiples.  But 
when  Mr.  Gardiner  added  to  the  proposition 
that  such  prinoiploB  were  now  “easy  of  com- 
prehension ond  enunciation”  the  suggestion 
that  they  might  nevertheless  be  “difficult  of 
application  to  the  varying  oiroamstance  of 
the  differeDt  cases,”  it  seemed  to  the  speaker 
to  account  for  all  the  confusion  of  law  which 
the  surveyor  saw  where  the  lawyer  saw  none. 
In  other  words,  the  lawyer  had  to  do  with 
abstractions,  which  might  be  more  or  less  readily 
reduced  to  a system  of  principles  sufficiently 
“ easy  of  oomprehension  and  enunciation  ” ; but 
the  surveyor  or  architect  had  to  take  up  a multi- 
farious variety  of  circumstances,  and  here  he  found 
the  “difficulty  of  application  ” of  those  principles 
to  bo  such  chat  the  very  prinoiples  themselves 
too  frequently  vanished  into  mere  suppositions. 
To  take,  as  an  example,  the  question  of  adding 
to  the  area  of  ancient  lights,  as  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Gardiner  in  his  paper.  The  lawyer  supposed 
a typical  case,  aud  oue  that  should  narrow  the 
issue  to  the  utmost.  His  (the  speaker’s)  neigh- 
bour bad  an  old  window  in  a wall  which  stood 
against  bis  open  land.  Through  his  neglect 
that  window  had  remained  unobstructed  for 
twenty  years.  It  might  have  been  ob- 
structed by  him  at  any  time  by  the  usual 
and  simple  means  of  setting  np  a board  so  as  to 
cover  it.  If  ho  had  not  so  obstructed  it,  the 
fault  was  his  own,  for  he  was  supposed  to  know 
bow  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  property. 
When  ho  continued  to  neglect  the  protection  of 
such  interests,  the  time  must  come  when  it  would 
be  unfair  to  assert  his  old  unprotected  rights 
against  the  conditions  which  be  had  allowed  his 
neighbour  to  rely  upon  so  long.  Accordingly, 
having  thus  permitted  his  neigbbonr  to  use  the 
window  for  twenty  years,  tbe  law  said, — and 
perhaps  reasonably  enough, — that  the  time  had 
come  when  his  neglect  should  be  oonoluaive 
against  himself ; therefore  he  was  now  prohibited 
for  ever  from  putting  up  a board  against  bis 
neighbour’s  window.  But  his  neighbour  in- 
creased the  size  of  the  window  ; thereupon  he 
put  up  a board  against  the  increase,  sorupulonsly 
leaving  nnoovered  the  exact  area  of  tbe  ancient 
light,  but  definitely  obstructing  all  the  rest. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler,  and  out  of  this  sim- 
plioity  of  imaginary  oiroumstances  the  logic  of 
legal  argument  arrived  readily  enough  at  a theo- 
retical principle.  Thus  far  the  surveyor,  as  tbe 
practical  man,  conenrred  absolutely ; but  bow  long 
did  such  concurreuce  last  ? Not  for  a moment 
when  the  theoretical  principle  had  to  be  praoti- 
cally  applied,  forthe  lawyerassumed  that,  because 
the  case  narrowed  tbe  issue  to  the  utmost,  the 
principle  was,  therefore,  comprehensive  to  tbe 
utmost.  That  window  shonld  represent  all  win- 
dows  ; that  enlargement  all  enlargements  ; that 
obstruction  all  obstruotioti8;but  the  surveyor  was 
constrained  to  declare  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  so 
multifarious  were  the  peculiarities  of  building 
operations,  that  tbe  narrow  issne  snpposed  never 
really  occurred  at  all.  All  other  kinds  of 
windows,  all  other  kinds  of  enlargement,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  obstrnctiou  except  those  named  in 
the  supposititious  case,  were  what  had  to  be  dealt 
with  in  actual  practice.  Let  any  surveyor  who 
had  had  much  experience  in  cases  of  actual  liti- 
gation about  ancient  lights  call  to  mind  how  many 
other  abstract  questions  there  were,  and  much 
more  complicated,  even,  than  the  one  mentioned ; 
bow  many  ingenions  contrivances  there  were  for 


the  assertion  of  oonvenient  rights,  how  many 
desperate  sobemea  for  the  evasion  of  inconvenient 
wrongs;  and  he  would  agree  with  the  speaker 
iu  asking  the  learned  lecturer  to  pause  before  he 
attributed  too  much  importance,  as  regarded  the 
public  enlightenment,  Ub  the  mere  assertion,  by  a 
succession  of  able  logicians,  of  a succeasion  of 
abstract  principles,  the  difficulty  of  applying 
which  in  unforeseen  circumstances  rendered  each 
new  case  in  reality  a new  question.  This  was  all 
he  would  venture  to  say  about  the  law;  as  a 
practical  man,  he  found  it  in  utter  confusion. 
But  the  chief  oouoern  of  surveyors  was  not  with 
the  application  of  dogmas  of  law,  but  with  the 
preliminary  appreciation  of  materiality  of  damage. 
If  there  was  no  material  injnry  occasioned  by  any 
given  obstruction,  there  was  no  case  for  further 
inquiry;  and  upon  this  very  delicate  point  the 
skill  of  the  surveyor  came  in  to  determine  the 
matter  of  fact.  Here  it  was  no  doubt  essen- 
tially necessary  that  the  surveyor  thus  intervening 
should  understand  the  maxims  of  tbe  law,  such 
as  those  which  were  so  ably  expounded  in 
Mr.  Gardiner’s  paper,  otherwise  he  would  be 
prone  to  direct  his  attention  to  points  of  no  real 
moment.  With  respect  to  the  conflicting  testi- 
mony sometimes  given  by  professional  witnesses 
in  ancient  light  cases.  Professor  Kerr  said  it 
ought  to  become  an  earnest  endeavour  amongst 
architects  and  surveyors  to  come  to  some  dis- 
tinot  understanding  as  regarded  the  principles 
upon  which  they  should  estimate  tbe  materiality 
of  damage.  It  would  be  known  to  mauy  that 
he  had  attempted  to  establish,  by  a geometrical 
admeasurement  of  sky  area,  a preliminary  test, 
if  no  more,  of  proportional  obsonrabion  ; but  he 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Gardiner 
was  right  in  stating  that  such  efforts  had  met 
with  liDtle  favour  in  the  courts, — the  reason,  he 
(the  Professor)  was  accustomed  to  think,  lying 
chiefly  iu  the  fact  that  the  learning  of  the  bench 
and  the  bar  alike,  however  profound,  did  not 
turn,  and  could  nob  be  expected  to  turn,  very 
much  upou  spherical  trigonometry.  Vertical 
measurements  of  obstructions,  however,  were 
nob  uncommon,  and  he  bad  not  found  them  to  be 
distrusted  by  the  courts,  although  they  were  not 
worth  much.  A conoluding  word  as  to  what 
was  termed  " direct  evidence.”  A court  of  law 
always  preferred  that  kind  of  testimony,  upon 
whatever  subject.  The  plain  story  of  people 
who  described  what  they  had  seen  with  their 
eyes  and  beard  with  their  ears,  was  naturally 
esteemed  to  be  infinitely  better  than  tbe  mere 
opinions  of  those  who  arrived  at  their  conclusions 
by  speculation.  In  oases  of  damage  to  lighting, 
what  was  this  direct  evidence?  It  took  the 
form  of  various  kinds  of  assertions  by  such 
persons  as  inmates  of  the  plaintiff’s  promises, 
to  the  effect  that  they  had  actually  by  their 
eyesight  perceived  the  lighting  to  be  materially 
diminished  by  the  obstruction  complained  of. 
He  felt  bound  to  say  that  throughout  his  ex- 
perience he  had  scarcely  ever  known  such 
evidence  to  be  worth  anything  at  all.  The  con- 
ditions  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  country  were 
BO  changeable,  day  by  day,  and  even  hour  by 
hour,  aud  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  lighting  of 
a room  was  so  very  considerable,  that  he  did 
not  believe  any  one  could  trust  his  mere  eyesight 
as  a test  iu  this  way,  unless  iu  very  exceptional 
cases.  He  had  known  gas  bills  referred  to,  and 
the  alleged  hour  of  lighting  the  gas  in  the  after- 
noon  or  evening  was  continually  being  quoted. 
To  give  a single  instance  of  the  real  value  of 
such  evidence.  At  a certain  window  in  the  rear 
of  an  eating-house,  an  old  servant  had  cub  ham 
and  beef  for  some  thirty  years.  A row  of  houses 
outside  this  window  was  pulled  down,  and  a new 
building  erected  iu  their  place.  When  the  new 
building  had  readied  a oertain  stage,  the  operator 
upon  the  ham  and  beef  laid  down  his  carvers  aud 
declared  that  he  could  no  longer  see  to  cub.  All 
over  tbe  eating-house  the  gas  was  lighted  early  in 
the  day.  All  this  was  sworn  to ; bub  a shrewd  Vice- 
Chancellor  sent  some  one  to  measure  the  walls. 
It  was  found  that  the  new  building  was  not  yet 
so  high  as  the  old  one  had  been ! His  (the 
speaker’s)  opinion  of  tbe  whole  question  of 
ancient  lights,  if  he  were  asked  to  express  it  iu 
a few  words,  would  bo  this  ; that  legal  acumen 
was  wasted  upon  it,  and  that  an  intelligent  and 
honest  surveyor’s  judgment,  taking  every  case 
on  its  own  merits,  was  better  than  all  the  litiga- 
tion in  England.  He  was  very  much  mistaken, 
moreover,  if  that  was  not  the  opinion  of  the 
. majority  of  the  Judges  themselves. 

Mr.  E.  I’Ansou  said  he  had  read  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
paper  with  great  interest,  but  he  was  afraid  he 
should  not  be  able  to  add  mnoh  to  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge.  As  to  the  remarks  of  Pro- 


fessor Kerr,  they  were  characterised  by  a great 
deal  of  most  sound  and  excellent  argument,  but 
did  not  appear  to  point  to  any  solution  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  question.  He  (Mr.  I’Anson) 
had  now,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  been  profes- 
sionally  concerned  in  a great  many  cases  in- 
volving questions  of  ancient  lights,  and  was  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Cbatfeild  Clarke 
in  characterising  tbe  subject  treated  of  in  the 
paper  as  one  of  extreme  professional  interest. 
There  was  no  doubt,  as  Professor  Kerr  had  said, 
that  frequently,  when  questions  of  this  sort  were 
litigated,  they  were  promoted  in  the  most  grasp- 
ing, selfish  spirit,  for  the  sake  of  making 
some  paltry  profit,  to  the  immense  loss  of  some 
adjoining  owner.  As  to  the  conflicting  evidence 
sometimes  given  by  professional  witnesses,  it  was, 
no  doubt,  partially  to  be  explained  by  reason  of 
tbe  natural  leaning  which  the  surveyor  had  to 
serve  his  client,  partially  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  surveyor  was  engaged  by  his  client,  and 
partially  by  the  manner  in  which  his  client’s 
solicitor  “improved”  his  affidavits.  The  real 
difflcolty  in  all  such  oases  was  to  say  how 
much  light  was  light  enough.  The  question  in 
all  oases  was  as  to  the  material  damage.  There 
could  bo  no  doubt,  as  Professor  Kerr  showed  in 
his  diagrams,  that  if  yon  obstructed  a certain 
proportion  of  the  arc  of  a circle  you  obstructed 
a certain  proportion  of  light,  but  it  was  not  true 
to  say  that  if  ten  degrees  of  the  horizon  or  zenith 
were  obstructed,  that  quantity  of  light  would 
be  obstructed,  as  the  light  coming  from  the 
horizon  and  the  zenith  was  not  so  valuable 
as  that  coming  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  oertain  rule 
by  which  it  could  be  shown  what  was  the  dimi- 
nution in  value  of  prop-.-rty  caused  by  inter, 
ferenoe  to  a greater  or  less  extent  with  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  its  ancient  lights. 
He  recollected  the  case  of  a gunmaker  in  White, 
chapel,  who  used  to  prove  his  gun-barrels  by 
looking  down  them  while  they  were  at  such  an 
inclination  as  enabled  the  light  to  shins  down 
them.  This  was  a case  where  a certain  angle 
of  light  was  abBolutrely  necessary.  He  thought 
that  the  twenty  years’  ocoupation  worked  very 
hardly  indeed  in  respect  of  lights  acquired  by 
prescription.  Twenty  years  in  the  life  of  a build- 
ing was  a very  short  period,  especially  as  many 
buildings  were  put  np  which  would  last  for  two 
centuries  easily.  Some  modification  was  therefore 
necessary.  Mr.  Cbatfeild  Clarke  had  suggested 
that  before  a building  was  erected  there  should 
be  some  competent  surveyor  appointed  to  deter- 
mine what  were  the  facts.  That  was  very  well, 
so  far  as  it  went;  but  he  (Mr.  I’Anson)  thought 
it  would  be  well  if  some  competent  person, — 
perhaps  more  than  one, — were  appointed  to  say 
what  would  be  the  damage,  in  their  opinion,  in 
the  event  of  certain  obstructions,  or  assumed 
obstructions,  taking  place  to  ancient  lights,  and 
informing  the  person  wishing  to  obstruct  of  the 
amount  of  damage,  giving  him  the  option  either 
to  ’pay  the  amount  or  to  forego  his  building. 
The  settlement  of  such  cases  was  beset  with 
great  anxiety  to  professional  men,  who  all  en- 
deavoured  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  though  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  was  so  great  that  it 
was  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  determine 
the  amount  of  damage.  It  very  frequently  hap- 
pened  that  the  surveyor  did  not  get  the  whole 
of  the  facts  before  him. 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Eobius,  in  a written  coramuni- 
cation  to  the  Hon.  Seoi’etary,  Mr.  J.W.  Penfold, 
said  be  was  anxious  to  press  oue  point,  and  to 
hear  all  the  arguments  pro  et  con.,  viz..  Was  it 
not  desirable  that  it  should  be  an  established 
and  welUrecognised  custom  that  (in  towns,  at  all 
events)  no  damage  to  existing  lights  should  be 
deemed  to  have  arisen  where  the  bnilding  owner 
kept  the  front  wall,  roofs,  and  all  (except 
ohimney-staoks)  under  a line  drawn  from  the 
lowest  window-sill  of  his  opposite  neighbour’s 
premises  at  an  angle  of  45“  with  the  horizon  ? 
He  (Mr.  Robins)  was  surveyor  to  the  Dyers’ 
Company,  and  conducted  the  experts’  evidence 
in  a case  between  that  company  and  King,  re- 
ferred  to  in  the  paper,  and  in  which  that  angle 
was  enforced.  He  had  settled  out  of  court  many 
oases  upon  the  same  basis,  and  in  a recent  case 
before  Sir  George  Jessel,  both  parties  consented 
to  this  mode  of  decision.  Let  this  once  be  recog- 
nised,  and  the  question  of  compensation  had  a 
basis  from  which  to  work,  all  attempting  any 
rise  above  that  line  to  be  either  a subject 
forcompensatiou  or  injunction,  as  the  case  might 
be. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  having  been  given 
■ to  Sir.  Gardiner  f(w  his  paper,  the  meeting  ter- 
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minated.  The  next  mesting  -will  bs  he!d  on 
Slonday,  the  2 tth  inst.,  when  a pap>r  oo  the 
Bubjeoc  of  “ Fences  in  Agriculture  ” will  be  read 
by  Mr.  Gray,  of  Diletone. 


AECHITEOTURAL  PRECAUTIONS 

against  earthquakes. 

In  a report  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  France,  M.  Lescasse,  a French 
architect  and  engineer  resident  in  Japan,  observes 
that  earthquake-action,  and  its  consequences, 
have  attracted  much  attention  wherever  such 
phenomena  are  of  frequent  occnrrence,  but  no- 
where  more  so  than  in  Japan,  since  the  use  of 
masonry  for  building  purposes  has  been  encou- 
raged  by  the  Government  of  the  Mikado. 

Ic  wonld  seem  that  solid  walls  of  masonry, 
with  massive  timber  roofs  and  floors,  are  less 
secure,  and  far  less  durable,  than  ei'-her  of  the 
buildings  heretofore  in  use  in  Japan,  or  ordinary 
wooden  strnotures.  But  the  rapid  decay  of 
timber  in  Japan  renders  it  unsuited  for  large 
edtflces  or  public  buildings. 

M.  Lesoasse’s  flrst  idea  was  to  use  wood,  but 
to  replace  the  portions  most  liable  to  decay,  such 
as  the  wall-plates  (Japanese  dodai),  and  the 
larger  stanchions  with  ironwork.  The 

additional  expense  thus  involved  proved  very 
heavy. 

Some  experiments  undertaken  by  him,  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Murray,  before  preparing  the 
plans  for  a large  college  (^Ka'i-sut-gahlin),  sng- 
gested  a method  that  he  ventures  to  think  may 
prove  of  service,  not  in  Japan  alone,  but  where- 
ever  earthquake-action  is  prevalent.  Whether 
it  is  a novelty,  pure  and  simple,  is  of  no  great 
consequence,  although  he  feels  bound  to  state 
that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  friends  to  whom 
he  has  deseribed  it  have  seen  it  in  use  before. 
What  is  more  to  the  purpose  is  that  it  should  be 
widely  known. 

Suppose  a wall  of  dry  bricks  (without  mortar) 
to  be  built  upon  a table.  If  the  table  is  violently 
shaken  the  edifice  will  topple  down  in  all  direc- 
tions, like  a house  of  cards.  But  let  the  pile  of 
brioks  be  bound  together  in  a block  with  twine, 
or  wire,  or  hoop-iron,  and  it  will  only  fall  over 
bodily,  backward  or  forward.  The  idea  thereby 
suggested  was  to  build  in  bays,  so  bonded  to- 
gether that  breaches  of  continuity  would  bo 
impossible. 

To  build  the  walls  in  bays,  formed  of  stout 
wooden  frames,  firmly  secured  one  to  another, 
and  to  prevent  the  structures  so  raised  from 
falling  over  outward  or  inward,  by  using  strong 
transverse  frames,  firmly  united  to  the  former, 
appears  a method  at  ouce  simple  and  feasible, 
and  in  several  cases  M.  Lescasse  has  employed  it 
for  wooden  structures  with  complete  success, 
notably  in  the  college  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Nicolai,  at  Suragee  Da'i,  Yedo. 

The  application  of  the  same  principle  to 
masonry,  by  employing  a surface  arrangement  of 
iron  cramp-rods,  appears  equally  simple  and 
effective,  the  more  so,  as  the  iron  rods  are  applied  ' 
in  directions  where  their  power  of  resisting  a 
strain  is  greatest.  The  dimensions  of  the  cramp, 
rods  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  structure. 
In  Japan,  the  increased  cost  thus  entailed  may 
be  reckoned  as  10  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of 
the  wall. 


CONSISTENCY  AND  REFINEMENT 
IN  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAIL. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Seddon’s 
paper  (see  p.  59,  ante), 

Mr.  John  Sulman  said  that  he  was  the 
questioner  who  at  the  previous  meeting  had 
asked  Mr.  Barges  wliether  the  architect  of  the 
present  day  eliould  aim  to  be  eclectic,  and  he 
thanked  Mr.  Seddon  for  bis  reply,  which  appeared 
to  be  “Yea,  with  certain  limitations."  If  he 
remembered  rightly,  he  pat  bis  question  with 
somewhat  the  same  limitations,  believing  that 
eclecticism  should  not  be  a iumbling  together 
of  odd  scraps  of  different  styles,  but  that,  as 
“ heirs  of  all  the  ages,”  modern  architects  should 
use  the  best  points  of  all  styles  in  their  work, 
especially  inthe  best  of  their  work.  Mr.  Seddon 
had  insisted  npon  the  necessity  of  common- 
sense  as  a basis  of  all  good  architecture,  but 
what  was  common-sense?  Were  they  to  take 
up  the  vernacular,  the  ordinary  form  of  specula- 
tive building,  and  endeavour  so  to  refine  and 
beautify  it  with  consistency  as  to  form  an 
architecture  of  the  present  ? Or  were  they  to 
go  upon  the  system  they  had  already  been 


pursuing,  i.  e.,  taking  an  old  style  as  a starting- 
point,  and  almost  torturing  their  buildings  to 
make  them  fit  the  style  ? It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  whole  matter  must 
be  looked  at  in  the  face.  Probably  most  of  the 
members  present  had  been  working  in  the 
Medimval  styles,  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
rather  a tendency  of  Medievalists  to  pat  common- 
-sense  on  one  side  if  it  happened  to  clash  with 
what  they  called  good  architecture.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  such  was  not  a proper  course  to 
pursue,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  revert 
tn  simple  forma  which  would  meet  the  bare  wants 
of  construction,  and  refine  them  and  make  them 
beautiful  with  consistency.  Of  course  it  was  a 
tremendous  task  to  endeavonr  to  take  up  hints 
from  various  styles  and  so  to  fuse  them  as  that 
they  should  be  consistent ; but  nevertheless  that 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  right  method.  It  struck 
him  that  it  would  be  advisable  in  future  to  take 
the  vernacular  or  common-sense  forms  of  build- 
ing, taking  one  style  as  a general  key-note  with 
which  all  the  architeotural  details  should 
harmonise.  Success  seemed  to  be  more  easy  of 
attainment  by  taking  one  style  and  modifying  it 
to  suit  present-day  wants,  than  by  seeking  to 
evolve  an  altigether  new  style. 

Mr.  Stannns  remarked  that,  excellent  as  was 
Mr.  Seddon’s  piper,  it  bad  not  gone  further  than 
the  enunciation  of  general  principles,  in  the 
laying  down  of  which  probably  all  would  agree, 
although  differences  of  opinion  would  arise  in 
the  application  of  those  principles.  Roman  art, 
it  was  true,  became  utterly  degraded,  but  it  had 
a germ  of  good  in  it.  He  did  not  think  Mr. 
Seddoti  had  been  quite  just  in  speaking  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Italians  in  the  Renaissance 
period  revived  Roman  architecture.  The  build- 
ings of  the  quattro-conto  period,  by  such  archi- 
tects  as  Bramante,  were  possessed  of  common 
sense  in  a marked  degree,  and  for  soundness  and 
honestyof  oonstrnction  might  have  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Seddon  himself.  He  thought  Mr.  Seddon 
had  nob  been  sufficiently  explicit  in  pointing  ont 
that  the  cbaraoteristics  of  a style  of  architectnre 
must  to  a great  extent  be  the  outcome  of  the 
kind  of  materials  available.  The  Greeks  had 
large  stones,  which  enabled  them  to  build  in  a 
trabeate  or  lintel  style.  The  Romans  had  no 
large  stones,  and  oonseqnently  they  were  com- 
pelled to  nse  semicircnlar  arches  in  the  architec- 
tural coverings  of  masonry  to  their  brick  build- 
ings. But  in  consequence  of  their  great  thrust, 
semicircular  arches  could  onlybeused  when  strong 
abutments  were  readily  available,  and  this  was 
the  reason  why  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  monks 
and  religious  corporations  adopted  the  pointed 
arch,  which  had  little  or  no  outward  thrnst,  and 
therefore  allowed  of  the  building  of  two  or  three 
bays  at  a time,  which  would  have  been  impossible 
if  eemiciroular  arches  had  been  used.  Coming 
down  to  the  present  time,  in  London  we  were 
situated  on  a bed  of  clay,  and  therefore  we  built 
principally  in  brick,  and  it  was  certainly  not 
imporsible  to  get  good  architecture  by  the  nse  of 
BO  homely  a material.  Indeed,  he  believed  that 
there  was  much  more  good  architectnre  produced 
when  the  architect  had  small  means  at  bis  dis- 
posal ; for  in  lieu  of  the  meretricious  carving 
with  which  unlimited  money  enabled  him  to 
cover  his  bnilding,  he  was  obliged  to  rely  upon 
good  proportion  and  breadth  of  effect. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  said  that  the  architecture 
of  the  present  day  corresponded  very  mach  with 
the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  age. 
The  modern  mind  was  exceedingly  complex,  and 
consequently  there  was  a great  diversity  in  our 
buildings.  What  we  most  needed  was  simplicity, 
which  was,  indeed,  generally,  if  not  always, 
synonymous  with  the  refinement  Mr.  Seddon  de- 
siderated. Many  bnildings  were  spoiled  because 
their  design  originally  was  not  sufficiently  simple. 
They  were  generally  overdone,  and  the  paring 
and  pruning  down  on  account  of  financial  exi- 
gencies invariably  resulted  far  more  unsatis- 
factorily than  would  have  been  the  case  had  a 
simpler  design  been  kept  in  view  from  the  first. 
If  the  proportions  of  buildings  were  more  care- 
fully  Biodied,  a great  many  of  the  defects  of 
which  Mr.  Seddon  complained  would  be  got 
rid  of. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson  said  he  was  particularly 
interested  and  instructed  by  Mr.  Seddon’s  short 
and  clear  analysis  of  the  different  periods  of 
architecture  with  respect  to  the  two  qualities  of 
consistency  and  refinement.  Certain  periods 
were  characterised  both  by  consistency  and  re- 
finement. At  other  periods,  consistency  was 
present,  though  not  refinement ; while  in  other 
periods,  refinement  was  present  thongh  nnaccom. 
panied  by  consistency.  Much  had  been  said 


against  Roman  art ; it  was  undoubtedly  lacking 
in  consistency,  but  did  it  lack  refiuement  ? 
There  would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
fact  that,  with  regard  to  the  architecture  of  the 
present  day,  the  qualities  of  consistency  and 
refinement  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  cou- 
apicQons  by  their  absence.  In  considering  the 
matter  it  occurred  to  him  whether  this  was  not 
the  result  of  certain  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances under  which  the  architeotural  profession 
laboured  in  the  present  day  ? The  present  was 
a period  of  immense  pressure.  Every  one  was 
anxious  to  make  a name,  and  there  was  a temp- 
tation to  leave  the  beaten  track  of  excellence  and 
try  to  do  something  “ striking."  The  architect 
newly  engaged  in  practice  was  too  often  absorbed 
in  thinking  how  he  was  to  “strike”  the  public, — 
how  he  was  to  force  himself  npon  public  notice  ; 
he  felt  that  he  must  do  something  “ acrobatic," — 
something  that  would  “ stun  " the  public.  This 
was  the  result  of  competitions.  In  a competi- 
tion, the  architect  who  would  obtain  the  com. 
mission  must  do  something  “ striking  ”j  and  even 
when  he  might  subsequently  desire  to  prune  bis 
extravagances  he  found  that  he  had  already 
spent  BO  much  time  on  the  design  that  he  had  no 
time  to  alter  it,  at  any  rate,  with  any  satisfactory 
results,  even  if  his  client  were  willing  to  allow 
any  pruning,  which  he  generally  was  not,  thinking 
that  the  architect  wanted  to  escape  from  his 
bargain  if  he  sought  to  remove  some  of  the 
excrescenoea  of  the  design. 

Mr.  Elkingbun,  jun.,  put  in  a plea  for  some  of 
the  buildings  erected  in  the  City  as  satisfactory 
adaptations  of  the  vernacular.  In  some  of  the 
large  warehouses  and  buildings  of  a like  nopre- 
tentious  character,  the  qualities  of  consistency 
and  refinement  were  frequently  very  well  ex- 
pressed.  Of  course,  such  buildings  afforded  no 
scope  for  anything  like  high  art,  but  they  were 
extremely  interesting  as  showing  what  could  be 
done  with  simple  materials  when  the  architect 
had  a definite  aim  before  him.  In  such  build- 
ings the  question  constantly  arose  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  treating  constrnctive  ironwork.  Could 
Mr.  Seddon  give  his  ideas  on  the  point  ? 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  said  ha  agreed  with  Mr. 
Robertson’s  remarks  as  to  the  demoralising  and 
vitiating  tendencies  of  competitions,  which  eluci- 
dated the  very  peculiar  paradox  he  had  put 
before  the  meeting.  He  said  that  the  architect 
must  do  something  “ striking  " to  make  a name, 
and  that  that  would  prevent  him  from  going  in 
for  common  sense  and  refinement.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  constantly  being  declared  that  the 
public  did  not  care  a bit  about  architecture  ; all 
they  wanted  was  common  sense.  This  was  the  rea- 
son why,  for  their  ordinary  dwelling-honses,  they 
were  not  only  content  with,  but  actually  revelled 
in,  the  work  of  the  speculating  builder  j but 
whea  they  wanted  anything  extraordinary,  or 
what  they  were  pleased  to  think  must  be  extra- 
ordinary, they  invited  any  number  of  architects, 
and  unfortunately  they  got  them,  to  send  in 
designs.  These  competition  designs,  as  a rule, 
positively  luxuriated  in  extravagances  and  ex. 
crescencee,  snch  as,  indeed,  an  architect  would 
never  think  of  suggesting  to  a private  client. 
The  advice  had  been  given  that  it  would  be  beat 
to  begin  with  the  vernaoularj  he  (Mr.  Ridge) 
thought  that  was  bad  advice,  because  the  ver- 
nacular was  “ nasty.”  If  “the  vernacular”  meaut 
anything,  it  meant  the  ordinary  run  of  speculating 
builders’  houses.  He  advised  the  student  not  to 
begin  from  the  “ vernacnlar,”  bub  to  go  back  one 
stage  farther,  and  begin  de  novo  from  common 
sense.  They  had  to  deal  with  doors,  windows, 
walla,  roofs,  chimneys;  let  them  think  what  each  of 
theseahould  be,  and  start  from  that  basis.  Notwith- 
standingthe  numerousrevivals  of  styleswhich  the 
last  few  centnries  had  witnessed,  we  were  not  one 
iota  nearer  a new  style.  While  he  did  not  think 
the  buildings  of  the  present  generation  of 
architects  were  worse  than  those  of  their  im- 
mediate predecessors,  he  could  not  say  that  they 
were  very  much  better.  He  thought  each  man 
ought  to  work  out  his  designs  from  one  to  an. 
other,  adopting  (if  in  a modified  form)  what  was 
successful  io  one  design  in  his  succeeding  designs, 
instead  of  seeking  to  design  something  entirely 
different.  If  this  coarse  were  pursued,  greater 
individuality  would  be  expressed  in  our  build- 
ings,  and  the  ohanoea  of  the  evolution  of  a 
new  style  would  be  far  greater.  Not  that  the 
architect  was  not  to  study  the  works  of  his  con. 
temporaries,  for  from  them  mnoh  was  to  be 
learnt.  It  had  often  been  complained  of  that 
there  was  no  copyright  in  architecture,  bat  this 
was  not  a real  grievance,  for  every  architect 
knew  that  his  subsequent  buildings  would  be 
better  than  those  he  was  just  patting  up.  He 
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bolievsd  that  if  arohiteots  were  to  work  more 
together,  and  to  he  more  conaistent  with  them, 
selves  and  with  one  another,  they  would  make 
their  works  more  aooeptahle  to  the  puhlio.  Above 
all,  the  young  arohiteot  should  never  attempt 
anything  “ striking,”  except  for  a competition. 
There  had  been  a very  unfortunate  deoarture 
from  that  principle.  There  was  a style  of  Gothic 
really  almost  free  from  any  defects.  It  was 
founded  on  a sort  of  domestic  Gothic,  with,  how- 
ever,  hardly  any  distinctive  Gothic  elements  in 
H.  It  was  being  worked  out  with  great  success 
by  men  of  very  great  talents ; all  of  a sudden 
these  men  rushed  off  to  Queen  Anne,  and  out- 
raged all  common-sense  and  decency,  so  far  as 
architecture  was  concerned.  But  a most  fearful 
Nemesis  had  befallen  them.  Could  any  one 
imagine  a more  frightful  nightmare  than  that 
experienced  by  a leader  of  the  Queen  Anne  style 
when  he  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  some  of  his 
less-gifted  brethren  were  imitating  some  of  bis 
choicest  morceaux? 


ROMAN  HYPOCAUST  AT  BINCHESTER, 
NEAR  TO  BISHOP  AUCKLAND,  DURHAM. 

The  Roman  work  here  illustrated  requires  a 
little  timely  attention  to  preserve  it  from  falling 
into  rain. 

I believe  this  interesting  monument  of  a 
mighty  people  was  accidently  discovered  about 
thirty  years  ago,  by  a laden  cart  bursting  a little 
of  the  top  in  in  passing  over,  and  when  I visited 
the  place  last  summer,  I found  many  of  the  tile 
pillars  missing, — indicated  on  the  plan  by  B and 
X ; two  of  these  deSoient  pillarswere  substituted 
by  recent  9-in,  brick  piers,  which  helped  greatly 
to  support  the  floor  above.  Unfortunately,  at 
this  .place  many  of  the  large  tiles  forming  the 
caps  to  pillars  had,  of  course,  fallen  in,  owing  to 
their  supports  being  removed,  thus  exposing  the 
layer  of  mortar  or  concrete  floor  above,— this 
floor,  happily,  retaining  its  position.  Wbenlagain 


encountered  at  some  points  on  the  lino,  more 
especially  at  Gravel-lane.  The  line  commences 
between  Southwark  Bridge-road  and  Guildford- 
street,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cannon. street 
and  Charing-oross  section  of  the  South-Eastern 
Company,  running  parallel  with  that  line  nntil 
its  arrival  at  Gravel-lane,  and  absorbing  alto- 
gether the  south  side  of  Ewer-street,  the  whole 
of  the  houses  in  which  have  been  purchased  by 
the  company,  and  those  on  the  south  side, — 
upwards  of  100  in  number, — demolished  to  clear 
the  site  for  the  new  junction.  From  the  point 
of  junction  near  Southwark  Bridge. road,  to 
within  a short  distance  of  Gravel-lane,  the  line 
is  carried  forward  on  thirty  arches,  built  with 
an  ascending  gradient  of  one  in  ninety  from  the 
low  level  of  the  South-Eastern  line,  the  Chatham 
and  Dover  line  at  Blaokfriars  where  the  junction 
takes  place  being  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  South-Eastern.  The  whole  of  these  arches 
are  already  completed,  and  ready  for  the  ballast- 

incT  and  the  lavintr  Hrinm  nf  fViA 
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. — the  place,  I found  that  nothing  more  had  I are  already  completed,  and  ready  for  the  ballast. 

Mr.  Koberteon  said  ho  did  not  mean  to  sar  i t Permanent 

thatthepublioobjeoted  ‘ moan  to  say  visit,  and  the  dilapidation  had  become  slightly  ' way.  Abont  twenty  yards  on  the  east  side  of 

tr,  j Gravel-lane  the  new 

line  diverges  in  a north- 
westerly direction  to- 
wards  Blaokfriars  from 
the  Cannon-street  and 
Charing  . cross  line, 
being  carried  from 
this  point  to  the  east 
side  of  Gravel-lane  by 
a brick  tunnel  about 
thirty  yards  in  length. 
It  is  thence  carried 
across  Gravel  • lane 
partly  by  a massive 
skew  bridge,  35  ft. 
above  the  street  level, 
spanning  the  entire 
width  of  Gravel-lane, 
inolnding  the  footpath, 
and  partly  by  a girder 
bridge  immediately  ad- 
joining the  skew  bridge 
on  the  south  side,  the 
abutments  on  the  east 
side  of  Gravel . lane 
supporting  both  the 
skew  and  iron  girder 

worso.  A local  gentleman  who  takes  an  iuterest  in  I boiug  upwards  of  20  ft!'°in°tHokness  '’"ihe 
he%r™"'t“°'*  wh“'<mts  the  laud  in  which  Ifounlations  for  the  abutments  on  either  s^l 
tte  hypooanst  18  situated,  had  previously  to ; of  Gravel-lane  are  24.  ft.  in  depth  fllled 
pet  “ *'1'°“  brick  pillars  , in  with  concrete.  It  was  at  this  poiiJt  that 
unnsnal  engineering  difliculties  were  met  with. 
In  excavating  for  the  foundations  the  gravel 
stratum  below  the  Thames  was  arrived  at,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  have  an  engine  at  work  day 
and  night  to  pump  out  the  water.  The  large 
brick  skew  bridge  over  Gravel-lane  is  finished, 
and  the  iron  girder  portion  far  advanced.  From 
Gravel-lane  the  line  is  continued  on  a curve,  in 
a north-westerly  direction,  to  its  jnncfcion  with 
the  Chatham  and  Dover  line  at  Blaokfriars,  by 
twelve  arches,  intersecting  Price-street,  Union, 
place,  Dyer’s-oourt,'  and  George-streot,  by  lofty 
arches,  several  of  which  are  already  turned.  The 
height  of  the  several  arches  at  the  point  of 
junction,  a short  distance  from  the  Blaokfriars 
Station,  is  44  ft.  above  the  ground  level.  The 
joint  contractors  for  the  new  junction  line  are 
Messrs.  Lucas  and  Messrs.  Aird,  and  the  works 
are  being  carried  ont  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Brady,  the  South-Eastern  Company’s 
engineer. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Company  contemplate 
the  erection  of  a goods  station  on  the  north- 
eastern  side  of  Gravel-lane,  immediately  along- 
side the  new  line  now  in  coarse  of  formation,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  houses  on  the  north  side 
of  Ewer-street,  now  the  Company’s  property, 
together  with  other  dilapidated  property  in  tho 
neighbourhood,  will  be  demolished  for  the  site.* 


to  consistency  and  re 
finement,  but  that  it  re- 
quired an  arohiteot  of 
great  genius  to  make 
Buoh  qualities  attrac- 
tive to  the  public. 

After  some  remarks 
from  Mr.  S.F.  Clarkson, 

Mr.  Seddon,  replying 
on  the  disoussion,  said 
Mr.  Bnlman  had  put  the 
matter  more  admirably 
and  clearly,  and  per- 
haps in  more  courteous 
terms,  than  it  was  stated 
in  the  paper.  In  con- 
sidering the  subject,  it 
was  necessary  to  disso- 
ciate it  from  partionlar 
styles.  Arohiteoture 
must  be  considered  as 
a whole  in  disoussing 
its  consistency  or  re- 
finement. Although  ho 
considered  himself  a 
Gothic  architect,  he 
was  a great  admirer 
of  Greek  art.  As  to  the  trabeate  oou- 
struction  of  Greek  arobiteotm*e  being  due  to 
the  largeness  of  the  stones  available  by  the 
Greeks,  he  thought  M.  Viollet  le  Duo  had  dis- 
tmotly  proved  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  had  no  large  stones 
except  the  frustra  of  the  columns,  which  were 
rolled  to  the  spot  where  required.  He  believed, 
however,  that  the  Greeks  were  competent  to 
work  in  any  material  which  might  have  come  to 
their  hands.  They  showed  the  utmost  refine, 
ment  m working  out  their  peculiar  needs.  The 
question  as  to  what  style  should  be  ohoaen  for 
working  m at  the  present  day  was  of  compara- 
tive  unimportance.  They  might,  if  they  chose, 
take  architecture  at  its  height  and  with  its  best 
etaile,  and  apply  it  in  a common  sense  way 
to  the  vernacular . or  they  might  begin  with  the 
vernacular  and  treat  it  as  fanoy  dictated,  but 
care  should  always  be  taken  to  decorate  the  con- 
^ruction,  and  not  to  construct  the  decoration. 
With  regard  to  Italian  or  Roman  examples,  it 
was  quite  true  that  some  had  fewer  faults  than 
others  5 but  how  many  details  were  there,  and 
were  they  good  ? He  was  far  from  saying  that 
there  was  no  merit  in  Roman  or  Italian.  No 
great  man  could  work  in  any  style  without  show- 
ing  some  good  result.  Even  “ Queen  Anne  ” had 
Its  merits,  which  would  be  worth  dilating  on. 
He  thought  with  Mr.  Sulman  that  the  besttbing  to 
do  was  to  begin  with  the  vernacular  and  work 
vf  all  ornament  that  was  not 

lie  Ornament  should  be  concentrated,  and 
good  of  Its  kind.  As  to  the  use  of  iron  for  oon- 
Parpoees,  he  (Mr.  Seddon)  must  come 
to  the  Association  for  lessons,  for  he  never  used 
nnd  ^1  ased  an  iron  girder  in  his  life, 

and  did  not  intend  to  if  he  could  help  it,  although 
5 ^ensary  it  was  lipable  of 

some  amount  of  artistic  treatment.  Hedeoidedly 

tint  many  City  warel 
honses  were  often  very  satisfactorily  treatL.  In 
conclusion,  he  acknowledged  the  vote  of 
thanks  which  had  been  tendered  to  him  for  his 


before  alluded  to,  and  marked  B on  * plan, 
thus  doing  something  towards  preserving  this 
interesting  memento.  There  yet,  however, 
remains  more  to  be  done  before  the  top  is  out 
of  danger. 

Cannot  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
Antiquarian  Society  give  a watchful  eye  and 
helping  hand  to  this  precious  legacy  of  a far- 
away past  ? 

Perhaps  I may  be  permitted,  further,  to  men. 
tion  a somewhat  interesting  fact  connected  with 
tho  estate  in  which  the  hypooanst  is  situated, — 
namely,  that  it  was  once  owned  by  a family  of 
the  name  of  Wren,— of  tho  same  stook,  I believe, 
as  the  illnstrions  architect  of  that  name,— they 
having  occupied  a country-seat  close  to  this 
Roman  structure.  The  estate,  after  some 
vmissitudes,  was  purchased  by  one  of  the  Bishops 
of  Durham,  whose  castle  was  close  to  it,  and 
who  levelled  this  oonntry-seat  with  the  ground, 
having,  it  is  said,  first  quarrelled  with  the 
occupants.  Thomas  Weatherley, 


^ * oorrespondent  headed 

w as  It  i-  air  ? m our  last  issue,  Mr.  Seddon  writes  to 


.. -c  AH  A oAi  I in  our  last  18 
deny  any  intended  unfairness 
lUuBtratiTe  drawinffs 


a the  preparation  of  his 


the  SOUTH-EASTERN 
AND  LONDON,  CHATHAM,  AND  DOVER 
JUNCTION  AT  BLAOKFRIARS. 

The  new  junction  line  which  has  been  in 
progress  during  the  year  just  ended,  by  the 
South-Eastern  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ncoting  their  railway  with  that  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Company  at  Blaokfriars,  is 
now  almost  completed,  and  is  expected  to  be 
opened  for  traffic  early  in  the  spring,  when  the 
South-Eastern  line  will  be  placed  in  direct  com- 
munication  for  through  traffic  to  the  north  and 
north-east  with  the  Midland,  Great  Northern, 
and  Great  Eastern  railways,  and  likewise  with 
the  Metropolitan  and  District  lines. 

^ .^though  the  new  junction  line  is  under  a mile 
in  length,  the  outlay  has  been  very  heavy,  not  i 
only  owing  to  the  amount  of  property  which  has  ' 
na,Q  f.n  nfl  TiiiTwlio QQ/i  ..1 A-  1.  1 


Breakages  by  Workmen  at  Ironworks.— 

Mr.  Kettle,  the  County  Court  judge,  has  decided 
at  Dudley  that  where  breakages  at  ironworkf 
occur  from  the  negligence  of  a workman  he  may 
not  only  be  dismissed  without  notice,  but  be 
amerced  in  damages.  Hitherto,  ironmasters 
have  patiently  borne  the  consequences  of  such 
neglect,  and  the  case  in  which  this  decision  was 
given  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  therefore 
noteworthy  both  for  masters  and  men  in  the 
iron  trade. 


P"!  »f  8o«lI.w.rk 
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aa  to  be  purchased,  but  also  to  the  heavy  been  described  and  illustrated  in  our 

engineering  obstacles  which  have  bad  to  be  1 7^’ 
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B.  iDdicates  recent  9 in.  brick  supports  to  roof. 

ROMAN 


X.  Marks  where  pillars  are  missing,  and  where  the  superincumbent  work  is  destitute  oi  sopport. 
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EOOD  SCREEN  AT  LTERRE,  BELGIUM. 

The  prefcfcy  little  town  of  Lierre  is  aitnated 
aboat  twelve  miles  from  Antwerp,  on  the  road 
to  Meohlin.  Althougli  a place  of  no  great  im. 
portance,  yet  it  is  tolerably  prosperous  and 
fairly  populated.  It  contains  atown.hall  of  the 
last  century,  attached  to  which  is  a plain  but 
very  picturesque  beffroi,  dating  from  the  four- 
teenth  century. 

There  are  eight  or  nine  churches,  several  of 
which  are  interesting  to  the  antiquary  and 
architect,  but  one  of  which  is  really  a most 
splendid  structare : we  refer  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Gomaire.  A picturesque  old  Beguinage  and 
a curiously-vaulted  hall  on  the  market°place 
complete  the  acbmological  attractions  of  Lierre. 

iho  Church  of  St.  Gomaire,  or  Gomraaire,  is  a 
magnidoenb  cruciform  building,  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  aisles  of  seven  bays,  two  of  which 
form  the  lower  portion  of  the  great  western 
tower  ; very  deep  transepts,  eaoh  of  four  baysj 
and  a noble  choir,  surrounded  by  aisles,  with  a 
c/ievet  and  seven  radiating  polygonal  chapels. 
Ihere  are  vestries  on  both  the  north  and  south 
Bides,  and  one  obapel,  of  two  bays,  opening  out 
of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave. 

Externally  the  Church  of  St.  Gomaire  is  very 
plain,  but  dignided  and  striking,  from  its  great 
height,  the  massive  flying  bntbresses  which 
support  its  clearstories,  and  the  number  of 
Mdiating  chapels  which  surround  the  apse. 
Unfortunately  the  great  western  tower,  which 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1436.  and  completed 
in  1453,  by  the  erection  of  a lofty  spire  of  wood, 
covered  with  lead,  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the 
year  1702,  and  the  upper  story  or  octagonal 
lantern  had  to  be  rebuilt.  This  was  done  in  the 
most  hideous  manner,  and  an  ill. formed  and 
most  nnpioturesque  capping  now  replaces  the 
ancient  spire.  There  is  a western  portal  below 
this  tower,  but  the  sculpture  which  originally 
adorned  it  now  no  longer  exists  ; probably  it  was 
8o_  injured  by  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
spire  that  its  removal  was  rendered  necessary. 

Few  churches  in  Belgium  present  a more 
beautifnl  interior  than  the  church  of  St.  Gomaire. 
Its  proportions  are  wonderfully  good;  the  aisles 
are  divided  from  the  nave  by  well-moulded 
arches  supported  upon  circular  columns  with 
polygonal  abaci  and  bases.  Above  is  a very 
wide  triforinm  of  open  traoery,  and  a lofty  clear- 
story  containing  windows  of  six  lights,  except  in 
the  apse,  where  they  are  reduced  to  two  lights. 
Between  the  nave  and  choir  is  the  magnificent 
rood-loft  shown  in  our  engraving.  All  the  other 
fittings  in  this  church  are  in  the  Renaissance 
style  of  architecture,  of  which  they  are  good 
examples,  and  show  how  well  fittings  of  this 
style  harmonise  with  Gothic  buildings,  and  if 
any  one  will  compare  the  interior  of  this  olmrob, 
where  the  Renaissance  fittings  have  been  re* 
tamed,  with  the  interior  of  the  great  church  at 
Courtrai,  where  they  have  been  removed  and 
replaced  by  Modem  Gothic  ones,  he  will  at  once 
see  that  old  Renaissance  work  harmonizes  better 
with  ancient  Gothic  than  modem  Gothic  does 
although  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  a careful 
imitation.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  it  is  an  imita. 
tiojt  makes  it  look  so  incoogmous  when  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  ancient  work;  whereas  the 
boldly  distinctive  character  of  these  Renaissance 
fittings  rather  delights  us  by  its  contrast,  and 
certainly  adds  greatly  to  the  picturesque  effect  of 
the  buildings  which  it  adorns.  Thns  one  is 
often  tempted  to  sketch  a bit  of  a Belgian  church 
with  its  fourteenth-century  arches  and  vaulting, 
and  a Renaissance  altar  stuck  against  one  of  the 
columns  ; but  who  would  care  to  make  a sketch 
from  the  same  point  of  view  if  the  Renaissance 
altar  were  to  be  replaced  by  a modern  Gothic 
one,  however  good  it  might  be  in  design  ? 

It  is  probably  the  fact  that  all  the  Renaissance 
fittings  have  been  preserved  in  the  church  of  St. 
Gomaire  that  makes  its  restoration  the  most 
successful  one  which  we  have  seen  in  Belgium  • 
and,  WB  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  so,  this  resfcol 
ration  was  carried  out,  not  only  without  the  aid 
of  an  architect,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  the  architect  consulted.  We  cannot  give 
our  readers  a better  idea  of  this  curious  state  of 
things  than  by  quoting  the  words  addressed  to 
ns  by  the  venerable  dean  of  the  church.  His 
account  was  as  follows  I had  an  architect 
sent  to  me  by  the  Government,  but  before 
placing  this  fine  church  in  bis  hands,  I determined 
to  ascertaiu  what  he  intended  to  do.  To  my 
astonishment  he  told  me  that  ‘ as  the  ohnrch  was 
in  the  Gothic  style  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
every  feature  which  was  not  in  that  style.’ 
‘What,’  said  I,  astonished,  ‘you  would  remove, 


these  flue  altars  of  marble,  these  beautifnl 
statues  against  the  columns,  these  oostly  and 
splendidly  carved  screens  ? No  ; I will  not  have 
one  of  them  touched.  My  church  is  a museum 
of  snored  art,  a,nd  you  have  no  more  right  to 
destroy  features  in  it  which  are  of  a later  date  than 
the  rest  than  you  would  have  to  turn  all  the  coins 
out  of  a collection  because  they  happen  to  be  of 
a later  date  than  the  time  of  Augustus.  No  ; if 
I am  to  leave  my  mark  upon  this  church  it  shall 
be  by  adding  something  to  it,  not  by  destroying 
the  works  of  my  predecessors.’  And  so  my 
architect  left  me  in  disgust,  and  I called  in  an 
intelligent  mason,  and  I said  to  him,  ‘ Scrape  all 
the  whitewash  off  the  wallsof  this  church.  These 
windows  have  been  robbed  of  their  tracery,  copy 
the  existing  ones  on  the  other  side,’  ” &o. 

Now  we  do  not  mean  to  recommend  this  plan, 
but  as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  pointed  out  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session  of  the  Institute, 
and  as  we  ourselves  have  often  done,  it  is  terrible 
to  think  what  harm  can  be  effected  by  an  architect 
who  regards  destruction  as  an  essential  part  of 
restoration.  ^ 

The  dates  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
church  of  St.  Gomaire  are  fortunately  well 
known,  and  have  been  carefully  ascertained  and 
recorded  by  Professor  Sohayea.  They  are  as 
follow  : — 


. 1473 
. 1616 
. 1657 
. 143G 
. 1453 


First  stone  laid  in  

Nave  completed  (except  ttie  va'ul'tiDg) 

Transepts  commenced  

„ completed  (except  the  vaalting) 

Chancel  connnenced  

,1  completed 

Vaulting  of  nave  and  traasepts’compVeted !’ 

Western  tower  commenced 

II  11  completed  ixcj 

Thereraarkablerood-screen  bears  the  arms  and 
motto  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  was  evi- 
dently  erected  in  his  time,  probably  very  shortly 
after  his  election  to  the  Empire  [A.D.  1519].  It 
IS  composed  of  a very  fine  white  stone,  except 
the  columns,  which  are  of  black  marble.  The  tall 
shrine  upon  it  is  a reraarable  feature,  and  serves 
as  a kind  of  monument  to  the  patron  saint, 
whose  works  are  represented  in  the  alto-reliefs 
which  adorn  it,  and  whose  statue  fills  the  large 
niche  forming  its  upper  story.  There  is  some  fine 
old  stained  glass  in  the  windows  of  the  choir  and 
transepts,  dating  from  the  earlier  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  there  are  remains  of 
decorative  painting  on  the  vaulting  of  several 
of  the  chapels.  This  was  brought  to  light  by 
the  remoual  of  the  whitewash.  Many  of  the 
altars  have  fine  pictures  enclosed  in  the  rera 
doses,  one  of  which  is  ascribed  to  H.  Memling. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  RAILWAY  STATION. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  railway  system 
has  increased  since  the  rail  and  the  looomotive— 
man  and  wife,  as  George  Stephenson  pronounced 
them— were  married  fifty  years  ago,  is  a trite 
topic.  There  are  some  kindred  subjects  to 
which  less  attention,  perhaps,  than  is  their  due 
has  been  given,  sneh  as  the  expanded  and  ele- 
vated  ideas  that  have  led  to  the  developments 
and  improvements  in  the  railway  system  in  con- 
nexion  with  permanent  way,  rolling-stock,  sta- 
tions, and,  indeed,  in  all  departments. 

In  permanent  way,  iron  rails  of  20  lb.  to  the 
yard  have  been  superseded  by  rails  of  from 
70  lb.  to  90  lb.  per  yard,  and  by  steel  rails  of 
in  some  cases,  90  lb.  to  100  lb.  per  yard  The 
kcomotive  engines  first  run  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  weighed,  with  their  charged 
tenders,_  tons.  Nowadays  engines  are  built 
that,  with  their  loaded  tenders,  weigh  as  much 
as  60  tons.  In  the  early  days,  when  but  few 
locomotives  and  railway-carriages  were  in  exist- 
ence,  eaoh  engine  and  carriage  bad  its  dis- 
tiDctive  name,  such  as  the  “ Rocket,”  the  “Loco- 
motion,  and  the  like,  for  the  one  class  with 
the  ” Experiment,”  the  “ Good  Intent,”  &o.  for 
the  other.  The  catalogue  of  heathen  deities 
was  speedily  exhausted  in  locomotives  named 
after  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Mars,  &o. ; and  even 
the  names  of  countries,  capitals,  counties,  and 
less-imposing  localities  “gave  out”;  and  the 
names  of  qualities  and  objects,  animate  and  in- 
animate,  failed  to  supply  titles  to  the  engines 
and  oamages  of  companies  that  have  nnmbers 
that  run  into  four  figures  in  several  classes, 
bimple  progressive  numbers  were  hence  resorted 
to,  and  now  every  company  has  its  engines, 
tenders,  carriages  of  each  class  and  wagons, 
tracks,  &o.,  registered  under  its  simple  progres- 
sive number.  This,  however,  is  a matter  of 
maoh  less  importance  than  the  character  of  the 
accommodation  provided  for  the  public.  In  the 
beginning  railway  carriages  were,  for  the  greater 


part,  mostnnoouth  and  comfortless  vehicles,  the 
third  or  fourth  class  carriages  were  “ stand-up  ” 
boxes  on  wheels,  little  or  no  better  than  cattle- 
trucks.  Prom  these  there  has  been  a crescendo 
improvement  from  third-class  carriages  that  may 
he  seen  on  the  Crystal  Palace  trains  of  the 
Brighton  Company,  witbstufi'ed  seats  and  backs, 
and  parcel  nets  overhead,  to  the  luxurious  and 
superb  Pullman’s  drawing-room  and  sleeping, 
cars.  Several  of  the  companies  that  run  trains 
out  of  London  have  now  third-class  carriages 
that  are  little  inferior  to  the  first-class  carriages 
of  forty  years  ago.  So  it  has  been  also  with 
railway  stations  that  were  a few  years  ago,  in 
many  places,  mere  wooden  shanties.  Stations 
have  developed  wonderfully  of  late  in  the  mag. 
Ditude  and  grandeur  of  principal  termini,  and 
also  m the  style  and  amplitude  of  accommoda- 
tion of  subordinate  stations.  The  works  recently 
completed  and  in  progress  in  connexion  with  the 
Crystal  Palace  stations  of  the  Brighton  Company 
are  notable  illustrations  of  this. 

At  the  Crystal  Palaoe  low  level  station  the 
platform  accommodation  and  the  spacious  flights 
of  steps  to  the  high  level  have  left  nothing  to  be 
desired,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  that  part 
of  the  station  is  concerned,  more  light  after  sun. 
down,  and  shelter  from  piercing  winds,  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  it  may  be,  to  provide.  The 
accommodation  between  the  landing  from  the 
platforms  and  the  entrance  - tnrnstiles  has 
always  been  of  the  most  inadequate  character, 
as  many  thousands  of  visitors  have  experienced 
who  have  gone  through  the  horrors  of  egress 
on  an  extra  night.  Now  that  the  company 
have  put  their  hands  to  the  work,  they  are 
doing  so  in  a liberal  spirit.  The  station  is 
being  entirely  rebuilt,  at  a cost,  we  believe  of 
about  13,000i.  The  bridge  over  the  railway, 
upon  which  the  station  is  built,  is  widened  by 
10  ft.  to  the  rear.  The  substructare  consists 
of  strong  piers  and  ranges  of  flanged  wronght 
and  oast  iron  girders,  with  jack  arches  of  O-in 
brickwork  thrown  between,  and  levelled  up  with 
concrete.  The  accommodation  to  be  provided 
coDHists  of  a general  waiting-room  in  the  centre 
69  ft.  long  and  35  ft.  wide.  At  each  end  of 
this  room  is  a large  block  of  bnilding  with  two 
floors.  The  approach  to  the  Palace  is  by  two 
corridors,  each  41  ft.  long  and  11  ft,  wide 
The  first  and  second  class  ladies’  waiting-rooms’ 
each  provided  with  lavatory,  &o.,  are  23  ft.  by 
15  ft.,  and  18  ft.  by  17  ft.  respectively.  Oa 
nearly  the  site  of  the  present  buffet  a spacious 
dining-room  will  be  provided,  and,  near  it 
a muoh-enlarged  refreshment. bar.  A cloak* 
room,  20  ft.  by  15  ft.,  adjoins  one  of  the 
entrance  corridors.  The  first  floor  over  the 
corridors,  cloak-room,  &c.,  will  contain  a second 
dining-room,  28  ft.  long  and  17  ft.  wide,  with 
kitchen  and  other  conveniences.  In  the  opposite 
block  are  the  booking-offices,  a telegraph. office, 
and  the  ladies'  waiting-rooms.  The  first  floor 
over  these  has  the  station-master’s  rooms,  whieli 
embrace  a living-room,  foor  bed-rooms,  kitchen, 
&o.  In  front  of  the  station  the  carriage  ap- 
proach terminates  under  a covered  apace  of  70  ft. 
by  40  ft.,  divided  into  five  bays,  the  roofs 
supported  on  ranges  of  ornamental  columns. 
The  roof  of  this  spacious  portico  is  glazed  from 
ridges  to  gutt-i's.  The  general  waiting-room  has 
a very  handsome  domed  roof,  with  cast-iron 
principals  and  omameutal  spandrels.  It  is 
crowned  by  a lantern,  4 ft.  high  by  12  ft.  wide 
glazed  all  round.  Both  of  the  two-story* build’ 
logs  have  mansard  roofs,  the  one  nearest  the 
Palace  grounds,  which  is  of  very  high  pitch,  will 
be  covered  with  zinc ; the  other  is  slated,  and 
each  18  finished  at  the  top  with  an  ornamental 
iron  railing  at  the  base  of  the  crowning  square. 
The  side  lights  to  the  new  buildings  are  by 
oonpled  windows,  with  arched  heads. 

Mr.  F . Dale  Banister  is  engineer-in-ohief,  and 
Mr.  Mannering  his  principal  assistant.  Mr. 
White,  of  Croydon,  is  contractor. 


Startling  Statistics.— The  Sheffield  Tele, 
graph  publishes  a series  of  statistics,  obtained 
from  the  official  records  of  the  Sheffield  Con. 
sulate,  showing  that  one  leading  braneli  of  the 
local  trade  with  the  United  States,— the  Bessemer 
steel  rails, — has  entirely  collapsed.  Not  a single 
ton  of  steel  rails  has  been  sent  from  Sheffield  to 
the  States  for  nine  months  ! In  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  1874  the  total  declared  value  of  steel 
rails  exported  from  Sheffield  to  the  States  was 
3o6,180i.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1874  the  value 
fell  to  1,1561 ! In  the  first  quarter  of  1875  the 
valne  was  2,301?.,  and  since  that  date  the  trade 
has  been  a thing  of  the  past. 
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THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  COMPANY’S 
KING'S  CROSS  STATION. 

Amongst  other  improvementa  and  extenaions 
which  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
have  for  some  time  been  carrying  out  at  their 
King’s  Cross  Station,  is  the  formation  of  a large 
dining  and  refreshment  room,  which  has  just 
been  completed,  and  which  hae  necessitated  the 
absorption  of  several  of  the  company’s  offices. 
The  spacious  area,  60  ft.  square,  now  forming 
the  principal  dining  and  refreshment  room,  has 
been  entirely  reconstructed  and  finished.  The 
walls  are  in  panels,  painted  and  gilt,  between 
which  are  ornamental  pilasters,  and  a dado,  4 ft. 
in  height,  is  carried  round  the  apartment.  The 
ceiling,  which  ia  coved,  is  also  in  panels,  which 
are  nniform  with  the  mural  decorations,  and  the 
coved  portion  is  supported  by  consoles  repre- 
senting the  figures  of  griffins,  between  which 
are  gilt  enrichments,  picked  out  in  varied  colours. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  apartment  an  ornamental 
screen  separates  the  refreshment  department 
from  the  dining-room,  the  latter  occupying 
about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area.  There  are 
also  retiring-rooms  and  lavatories  in  immediate 
connexion.  The  whole  were  designed  by  the 
company’s  architects,  and  have  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.  The  station  has 
also  been  enlarged  on  the  west  side  in  order  to 
give  increased  accommodation  for  the  local  and 
metropolitan  traffic.  This  enlargement  consists 
of  an  additional  double  line  of  rails  running 
parallel  with  the  main  line  platforms  to  their 
entire  length.  On  either  side,  and  also  at  the 
south  end,  there  are  spacious  platforms,  and  the 
new  or  added  station  area  is  approached  from 
the  main  line  platforms  by  two  spacious  passages, 
17  ft.  in  width.  The  walla  of  these  passages 
have  an  ornamental  aopearanoe,  being  faced  with 
red,  white,  and  blue  brick.  New  booking-offices 
at  the  south-west  side  of  the  station  have  been 
erected  specially  for  this  section  of  the  com. 
pany’s  traffic,  whilst  an  entirely  new  block  of 
buildings  has  also  been  erected  on  a site  between 
the  main  line  platforms  and  the  new  station, 
containing  the  offioea  in  connexion  with  the 
general  manager’s  department,  and  new  offioea 
of  other  servants  of  the  oorapany,  who  were 
displaced  by  the  construction  of  the  new  dining 
and  refreshment  room  above  described.  Further 
westward  a largo  engine  - shed  baa  been 
erected,  and  on  the  land  adjoining,  which  the 
company  some  time  ago  acquired,  and  cleared  of 
upwards  of  200  dwellings,  a number  of  sidings 
are  about  to  be  laid  down  for  shanting  purposes, 
and  to  relieve  the  present  crowded  state  of  the 
station.  When  all  the  intended  works  are  oom. 
plated  the  area  of  the  station  will  be  increased 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  four  acres. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  addition  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  station  other  works  of  an 
important  character  between  King’s-ovoas  and 
Finsbury  Park  are  in  progress.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  traffic  between  these  points  an 
additional  double  line  of  rails  is  being  laid  down, 
involving  the  doubling  of  the  Maiden.lane  tunnel 
near  the  station,  and  the  Copenhagen  tunnel  at 
Holloway.  This  portion  of  the  work  amounts, 
in  faot,  to  the  construction  of  two  new  tunnels, 
with  heavy  excavations  and  engineering  work. 


r V i-  o .1  ««  th«  east  side  the  I neglect  of  nurses  j and  the  great  domestic 

refreshmeut-room  and  on  ^ ^^^^ains  pulzle  of  the  day.  the  difficulty  in  procuring  good 

repository  for  skates.  The  upper  story  oontaws  woold  become  less  perpterioB,  as  fewer 


the  manager’s  residence. 

The  rink,  which  is  approached  from  the  rear  ot 
the  building,  is  260  ft.  in  length,  and  92  ft.  in 
width,  and  contains  the  large  area  of  about 
24,000  superficial  feet,  surrounded  by  a wail 
10  ft.  in  height.  In  forming  the  foundation  for 
the  floor  of  the  rink  earthwork  has  been  excavated 
to  a depth  of  several  feet,  and  the  excavated  space 
afterwards  filled  in  with  gravel.  Over  this  there  is 
a thick  layer  of  concrete,  the  face  of  the  floor  oeing 
in  asphalte,  which  will  be  laid  down  by  the  Val  de 
Travers  Company.  The  rink  on  each  side,  and 
at  the  north  end,  will  be  covered  in  to  the  extent 
of  15  ft.  in  width,  hy  an  ornamental  roof,  sup- 
ported upon  iron  columns,  about  12 
leaving  an  open  area  in  the  centre  about  240  It. 
in  length,  and  62  ft.  in  width.  The  covered 
portion  is  intended  to  be  used  in  wet  weather, 
and  also  in  summer  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
oppressive.  At  the  north-east  angle  there  will 
be  an  orchestral  platform  for  a band,  which  is 
intended  daily  to  enliven  the  skating  exercises. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Bailey  & Young, 
and  the  contractors  for  the  building,  enclosure 
walls,  and  foundations,  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall, 
of  Woolwich,  and  Mr.  Male,  respectively.  The 
ironwork  and  roof  of  the  rink  are  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Brady  & Son.  Mr.  H.  Plowman  is  acting 
as  clerk  of  works.  The  rink  is  expected  to  be 
finished  and  opened  to  the  public  about  the 
beginning  of  March  next. 


A LARGE  NEW  SKATING-RINK  AT 
CAMBERWELL. 

Anotheh  new  skating-rink,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  metropolis,  is  about  to  be  added  to 
the  numerous  establishments  of  this  character 
which  are  in  such  rapid  succession  being  opened 
for  the  recreation  of  the  public.  The  site  upon 
which  the  new  rink  is  being  constructed  is  in 
Camberwell-new-road,  near  the  Green,  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  the  railway,  and  oonve- 
niently  situated  within  a few  minutes’  walk 
from  the  station.  The  building  in  connexion 
with  it  has  a frontage  to  CamberwclUnew-road, 
60  ft.  in  length,  and  oonsiats  of  the  ground  floor 
and  story  above,  surmounted  in  the  centre  by  a 
pediment  enclosing  a tablet  in  Portland  atone,  on 
which  will  be  the  following  inscription : “ The 
London  Skating  Rink.”  The  central  entrance 
leads  to  the  hall  and  staircase  to  the  upper  floor, 
from  which  ia  approached  a spacious  balcony  or 
gallery  overlooking  the  skating-rink  area,  for 
spectators.  The  gallery  will  also  be  approached 
by  a flight  of  stairs  at  the  wesc  side  of  the  rink, 
and  is  the  only  part  of  the  establishment  where 
smoking  will  be  permitted.  On  the  right  and 
left  of  the  entrance  are  the  ladies’  and  gentle- 
men’s  retiring-rooms.  On  the  west  side  is  the 


HOMES  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES 
Tub  Mornhig  Advertiser  says We  are  glad 
to  notice  that  the  Builder  advocates  the  erection 
in  London  of  houses  in  flats  for  the  middle 
classes.  Houses  of  this  description  have  already 
been  built  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  but  no 
effort  has  yet  been  made  to  supply  similar 
accommodation  for  the  large  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  middle  class  who  cannot  find 
house  accommodation  at  a moderate  rental  in 
London,  and  are  now  forced  to  live  in  apart- 
ment-,  if  they  wish  to  remain  a short  distance 
only  from  their  places  of  business,  or  to  take  a 
house  in  a suburb  which  they  can  only  reach 
after  a long  and  tiresome  railway  journey. 
....  How  much  better  in  a sanitary  point 
of  view  finch  flats  would  be  for  the  inmates, 
than  many  of  the  suburban  dwellings,  tbe 
Builder  has  clearly  pointed  out.  How  much 
better  would  such  a flat  be  for  a family  of 
small  means  than  one  of  those  dwellings  whioh 
our  admirable  contemporary  speaks  of  as  ‘‘a 
slice  in  one  of  those  rows  of  small  suburban 
street  houses,  with  bay-windows  repeated  in 
‘ damnable  iteration,’  ” which  “ are  the  work  of 
epecnlating  builders,”  and  are  “flimsily  and 
cheaply  built  of  bad  materials,  and  are  too  often 
almost  criminally  deficient  iu  sanitary  arrange- 
ments ! ” The  new  cla-ss  of  town  houses  to  be 
built  in  flats  which  the  Builder  suggests  “ do  not 
imply  immense  hotel-looking  blocks  of  buildings, 
with  innumerable  stories,  but  houses  of  a mode- 
rate size,  SO  built  and  arranged  as  to  aooommo- 
dace  a separate  family  conveniently  and  privately 
on  each  separate  floor”;  and  there  is  no  doobt 
that  these  houses  could  be  built  without  much 
difficulty,  and  that  they  would  let  very  readily. 
There  is,  indeed,  at  the  present  time  a demand 
for  houses  in  flats  for  middle-class  persona,  and 
building  societies  and  investors  will  do  well  to 
direct  their  attention  seriously  to  the  plan  the 
BuiLder  has  so  sagaciously  recommended.  Some 
persons  may  object  to  the  project,  onder  tbe  idea 
that  flats  would  be  more  noisy  than  separate 
residenoee ; but  this  objection  need  not  be  heeded, 
as  sounds  cannot  be  transmitted  from  one  floor 
to  another  if  a layer  of  concrete  or  some  similar 
material  is  placed  between  them.  There  is  a 
great  advantage  to  a family  in  having  all  the 
rooms  it  occupies  on  one  floor.  Less  fatigue  is 
incurred  in  passing  from  room  to  room  than  in 
running  up  and  down  stairs;  and  as  a large 
amount  of  labour  is  thus  saved,  a smallernnmber 
of  servants  is  required  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 
tbe  family.  Where  three  servauts  are  now 
required  to  attend  in  a house,  two  only  would 
be  necessary  for  the  same  family  in  a “flat”; 
and  where  two  are  now  required  in  a sobuiban 
residence  one  would  be  found  to  be  sufficient,  if 
a middle-clafis  “flat”  residence  were  occupied. 
The  wife  would  therefore  be  more  like  the 
mistress  of  her  home  than  many  a wife  is  at 
present;  she  would  be  able  to  watch  and  to 


servants,  would  become  less  perplexing,  as  fewer 
servants  would  be  employed.  There  would  be 
gain  both  as  regards  economy  and  comfort,  if  the 
middle  classes  were  to  live  in  the  flats  of  such 
houses  as  the  Builder  has  suggested ; and  amongst 
the  gainers  by  the  new  system  would  be  many 
members  of  the  journalistio  and  other  profes- 
sions. The  practios  of  living  in  flats  exists  to  a 
large  extent  in  Edinburgh  and  some  other  Scotch 
cities  and  towns,  and  it  answers  admirably.  The 
flats  in  Tictoria-street  and  other  fashionable 
parts  of  Westminster  are  eagerly  sought  after 
as  town  residences  by  members  of  Parliament 
and  wealthy  citizens ; and  we  are  certain  that 
houses  in  flats  in  less  expensive  neighbourhoods, 
and  designed  for  persons  of  moderate  means, 
would  be  as  quickly  tenanted.  There  are  few 
men  who  have  lived  in  good  suites  of  chambers 
who  do  not  contrast  unfavourably  with  them  the 
houses  they  are  compelled  to  oocupy  when  they 
get  married  and  settled  ; and  when  we  compare 
the  simplicity  and  convenience  of  the  arrange- 

mentsofgoodohamberswiththeoomplexity  and  in- 
convenient arrangementsof  many  small  suburban 
houses,  we  must  own  that  the  latter  lose  by  the 
contrast.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
if  houses  were  built  in  London  on  tbe  plan  tbe 
BuildcJ-has  suggested,  a great  many  professional 
men  with  limited  incomes,  who  do  not  marry 
at  present  because  they  believe  their  incomes 
are  insufficient  to  keep  up  suburban  houses, 
which  must  either  be  very  costly  or  very  un- 
comfortable and  undesirable,  and  of  a class  which 
wonld  horrify  marriageable  girls  who  had  been 
reared  in  comfortable  middle-class  homes,  would 
be  lured  from  their  cosy  litt'e  “deufi”  or 
chambers  in  the  Ions  of  Court  and  elsewhere, 
and  speedily  converted  into  happy  and  comfort- 
able Benedicts.  Many  of  these  young  professional 
men  do  not  attempt  to  marry,  simply  because 
they  are  not  iu  a position  to  provide  comfortable 
homes  in  London  for  the  ladies  they  would  desire 
to  make  their  wives;  and  they  feel  that  they  are 
not  justified  in  devoting  a large  portion  of_  their 
earnings  to  the  payment  of  rent  for  a rickety 
suburban  house,  which  is  heavily  rated,  is  often 
out  of  repair,  and  is  anything  but  what  its  land- 
lord describes  it  to  be,  “ a desirable  residence  for 
a small  family.” 


THAMES  FLOODS  PREVENTION. 

It  would  appear,  happily,  that  the  recent 
disastrous  floods  are  not  to  be  without  perma- 
nently beneficial  results,  judging  as  evidence  of 
this  from  the  important  provisions  of  the 
“Thames  Floods  Prevention”  Bill  that  ia  to  be 
brought  beforeParliament  in  the  approaching  ses- 
sion. The  objects  of  the  Bill  are  the  appointment 
of  Commissioners,  who  shall  have  powers  to  con- 
struct  and  make  such  embankments,  channels, 
sluices,  flood-gates,  and  other  works,  in  and 
about  certain  areas,  as  shall  fit  them  for  the  tem- 
porary reception  of  the  extraordinary  flood- 
waters  and  high  tides  of  the  River  Thames ; and 
as  may  be  required  for  freeing  such  areas  from 
such  flo.'-d-watera  on  the  subsidence  of  tbe  tide. 
The  limits  of  the  Act  are  from  Hammersmith  to 
Plumstead,  inoluding  both  sides  of  the  river,  but 
it  seems  to  be  intended  that  the  Commissioners 
shall  have  powers  to  execute  works  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  Act  lower  down  the  river  than 
Plumstead.  The  areas  on  which  it  ia  proposed 
to  form  these  temporary  receptacles— they  are 
not  designed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  reservoirs— 
are  portions  of  Eainham,  Wennington,  Aveley, 
and  West  Thurrock  marshes,  in  Essex;  and  por- 
tions  of  Plumstead,  Erich,  Dartford,  and  Stone 
marfibes,  in  Kent.  It  may  seem,  on  a superficial 
glance,  that  the  construction  of  recejving-basins 
in  these  localities  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  advan- 
tao^e  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  and  other 
low-lying,  thickly-populated  districts  higher  up 
the  river.  Ic  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  tbe  flooding  of  bouses  and  lands  is  caused  hy 
the  conjunction  of  the  flood  land-water  and  the 
tide,  and  that  just  so  much  water  as  will  be  taken 
in  by  these  receptacles  will  be  arrested  in  its  de- 
structive  progress  up-stream  with  the  rising  tide. 
Of  the  Commissioners,  one.half  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  the  other  half  elected.  Each  of  the 
following  bodies  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  two 
Commissioners  : — The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works;  tbe  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  citizens  of  the 
City  of  London;  and  the  Conservators  of  the 
River  Thames.  Each  of  the  local  authorities 
present ; she  wonia  Be  aoie  to  watcin  auu  to  i within  the  limits  of  the  Aot  shall  j ^ 
protect  her  children  more  etfectnally  against  appoint  one  Commiesioner.  ^ The  qaaliho^ioM 
Lch  accidents  as  arise  from  the  ignorance  or  1 for  being  electors  of  Commissioners  are  owner. 
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®^*P  or  oocupatioo  of  a wharf  or  other  property 
within  the  limits  of  the  Act,  having  a frontage 
to,  or  water  communication  with,  the  Thames, 
and  being  liable  to  be  rated  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  respect  of  such  property.  Persons  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  Commissioners  shall  be  qualified 
to  be  elected  Commissiouers,  No  Commissioner 
shall  receive  any  remuneration,  or  hold  any  office 
of  profit  under  the  Act,  The  Commissioners  may 
make  yearly  assessments  for  the  moneys  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  The  estimate  of 
expense  for  the  works  indicated  in  the  Bill  is 
150,000L,  and  the  estimated  revenue  15,000i.per 
annum. 


THE  COMPANY  OF 
GLASS  SELLERS’  EXHIBITION, 
ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

— May  I take  the  liberty  of  directing  at- 
tention  to  the  above  exhibition  (which  closes,  I 
believe,  on  the  31st),  with  espeoial  reference  to 
the  stained  glass  department.  It  wonld  be  as  well, 
perhaps,  hereto  explain  that  the  writer  is  himself 
an  exhibitor,  and  therefore  his  statements  will  be 
accepted  with  what  reserve  may  be  considered 
prudent.  Next  you  will,  doubtless,  grant  my  sin- 
cerity when  I confess  that,  though  an  exhibitor, 
I am  not  proud  either  of  the  quality  or  extent  of 
the  exhibition.  On  the  contrary,  I am  rather 
ashamed  of  it.  The  company  or  guild  in  question 
very  kindly  undertook  the  responsibility,  trouble, 
and  expense  of  the  whole  affair,  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  artisan  to  display 
his  individual  ability  in  his  craft,  and  by  origi. 
nality  of  conception  or  skill  in  execution  "to 
throw  some  definite  light  on  the  question  of  the 
English  workman’s  alleged  deficiencies  in  art- 
knowledge,  msthetio  feeling,  and  technical  skill. 

I sincerely  trust  no  art  patron,  or  even  “intel- 
ligeuc  foreigner,”  will  take  this  exhibition  as  in 
any  sense  a reply  to  that  question,  much  less  a 
solntion  of  it,  as  he  would  thereby  do  a gross 
injustice,  not  only  to  the  artisans  whose  exhibits 
have  been  either  skied  or  floored  i but  to  the 
greater  number  of  art  - workmen  who,  from 
various  reasons,  have  not  exhibited  at  all.  In 
fact,  the  Glass-sellers’  Company  have  been  very 
ill-rewarded  for  tbeir  good  intentions.  Their 
first  invitation,  by  accident  or  design,  or  both, 
was  BO  little  known  throughout  the  craft  that,  in 
order  to  get  exhibitors  at  all,  they  extended 
their  time  another  three  months,  and  the  result 
then,  or  rather  now,  is  a miserably  meagre 
collection.  This,  however,  is  much  more  the 
workman’s  misfortune  than  fault.  The  time  of 
year  chosen  is  moat  unpropitious,  and  inoon- 
venient,  and  if  that  was  not  generally  known 
at  least  one  would  have  snpposed  that  any  one  at 
all  connected  with  stained  glass  would  have 
chosen  in  preference  any  other  period  of  the  year 
than  its  shortest  and  darkest  days  for  such  an 
exhibition,  wherein  the  exhibitor  himself,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  desertion  of  the  buying  publio,  has 
but  a couple  of  hours  of  dubious  light  on  four 
Saturday  afternoons  to  enjoy  the  company’s 
munificent  gift  of  a,  free  -pass  for  a month.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  one  cannot  well  blame  the  Glass- 
sellers’  Company  for  acting  Jibe  the  indignant 
host  in  the  parable,  and,  failing  the  invited 
artisan,  on  whose  behalf  the  feast  was  originally 
or  ostensibly  provided,  calling  in  the  halt,  ihe 
lame,  and  the  blind, — in  this  case  most  effectively 
represented  by  an  incongrnoua  collection  of  small 
masters,  who,  like  most  make-shift  guests,  have 
coolly  elbowed  all  the  little  people  into  the  dark 
corners,  and  have  quietly  and  comfortably  set- 
tled themselves  down  in  the  beat  lights,  for  the 
display  of  a wondrous  and  a motley  show,— from 
the  emblazonment  of  a big  trade  advertisement 
done  in  the  prettiest  pinks  aud  violets  imac^in- 
able,  to  an  indescribable  something  like  a 
menagerie  after  an  explosion,  with  the  bits 
cleverly  stuck  together  again.  The  treatment  I 
refer  to  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  the  very  first 
compartment  on  entering.  The  light  is  not  good 
at  the  best ; but  here  the  centre  light  aud  on 
the  line  the  space  is  filled  with  several  speci- 
mens of  geometrical  lead  work,  filled  in  with 
plain  glass,  by  a firm  who  call  it,  as  plain  as  the 
glass  Itself,  specimens  of  ANTIGHL  work,  mean, 
mg,  doubtless,  antique,  but  not  stooping  to 
common  legibility  of  writing ; this  is  interspersed 
with  some  common  public-house  embossed  panels. 
These  unique  works  of  art,  which  would  have 
borrowed  enchantment,  with  advantage,  from 
distance,  displace  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  workmen’s  work  in  the  whole  exhibition,  in. 
eluding,  I think,  the  only  examples  of  originality 
of  design.  This  kind  of  treatment  is  carefully , 


carried  out  iu  the  other  window  compartments 
till  it  culminates  appropriately  in  a series  of 
meretrioious  panels  of  flowers,  a large  portrait 
being  placed  just  where  two  smaller  portraits 
should  be  (the  latter  by  a workman),  which  two 
are  as  far  above  the  one  in  merit  as  in  actual 
altitude, — at  least,  in  my  opinion.  All  this  is, 
of  course,  entirely  apart  from  the  question  as  to 
whether  employers  are  fairly  eligible  to  compete, 
on  equal  terms,  for  prizes  in  an  artisans’  exhibi- 
tion.  Finally,  I would  be  understood  to  respect- 
fully  beg  your  impartial  attention  to  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  this  small  exhibition.  I consider 
it  painfully  evident  that  nothing  is  more  urgently 
needed  than  that  some  high  and  indisputable 
anthority,  like  your  influential  paper,  should, 
with  kind  judioiousneas,  but  withal  with  justice, . 
point  out  to  most  of  us,  inoiuding  my  audacious 
self,  the  right  direction  in  which  we  should  aim 
for  the  cultivation  of  style  and  the  education  of 
a purer  taste.  And  whether  we  have  the  mani- 
fold  advantages  of  a master,  or  the  more  inade- 
quate  opportnnities  of  a workman,  I fear  this 
exhibition  is  a too  clear  indication  that  most  of 
us  have  yet  to  learn  how,  consistently  and 
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artistically,  to  design  and  paint  stained  glass. 

An  Exhibitor, 


SAXON  MEMORIALS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  British  Archmo- 
logical  Association,  Mr.  J.  T.  Burgess,  of  Learning, 
ton,  exhibited  a large  and  valuable  collection  of 
Saxon  remains  recently  exhumed  from  gravel 
diggings  at  Longridge,  near  Warwick.  These 
consisted  of^  a gold  bractea,  2i  in.  diameter, 
stamped  with  rude  conventional  animals' 
several  pairs  of  disc-sbaped  fibul®  with  inter-’ 
laoed  patterns,  portions  of  a silver  bractea, 
nnique,  two  very  large  cruciform  fibulm,  gilded’ 
and  enamelled  knives,  long  straight  s^vords,  a 
number  of  umboues,  of  the  usual  types,  some 
with  inside  grips,  portions  of  wooden  buckets, 
with  a textile  fabric  adhering  to  the  wood  in  one 
instance,  a string  of  rudely-shaped  claret-colonred 
amber  beads,  pins,  and  portions  of  rough  pottery 
with  stamped  ornamentation  in  rectangular 
panels.  Mr.  Burgess’s  description  of  the  finding 
of  these  objects  was  listened  to  with  greatatten- 
tion,  and  hia  mention  of  a quantity  of  human 
lower  jaw-bones,  all  with  unusnal  elongation  of 
the  Chiu,  deserves  to  be  investigated  by 
comparative  palmontologiets. 
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personally,  he  (Mr.  Boult)  had  no  knowledge  on 
the  subject;  but  one  of  the  referees  to  whom 
the  various  competing  plans  were  submitted  a 
few  years  ago,  had  told  him  after  his  return 
from  the  island  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt  Mr.  Ellison  had  been  very  badly  used  by 
the  Manx  people.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Powell 
the  engineer,  the  less  he  (Mr.  Boult)  said  on  the 
subject  the  better.  If  a professional  man  oould 
so  far  forget  what  was  due  to  bis  own  position 
he  was  not  likely  to  contribute  to  what  was  doe 
to  the  position  of  other  professional  men;  and 
be  (Mr.  Boult)  was  extremely  sorry  that  any 
person  oalliHg  himself  an  engineer,  and  oconpy. 
mg  the  position  Mr.  Powell  had  ooonpied  in  the 
harbour  works  of  Douglas,  should  oondesoend  to 
act  the  part  be  had  taken  on  the  occasion 
referred  to. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  said  he  regretted  exceedingly 
that  the  Manx  people  had  put  themselves  in  this 
position,  and  more  especially  as  he  nudersbood 
that  Mr.  Ellison  had  not  been  paid  a single 
shilling  for  his  work. 


ILL-TREATMENT  OF  AN  ARCHITECT. 

LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
and  Arohieologioal  Society,  on  the  12th  iust., 
Mr.  Joseph  Boult,  the  president,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  U.  O.  Eihson,  architect,  exhibited  a large 
coloured  drawing  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  show- 
mg  the  Loch  Parade  improvement.  Mr.  Ellison 
stated  that  he  merely  exhibited  it  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  invitation  given  to  members  to 
exhibit  anything  of  interest,  and  he  thought  the 
members  might  like  to  see  the  drawing.  He  liad 
no  intention  to  make  any  remarks  respecting  it 
but  perhaps  at  some  future  time  the  whole  sub’ 
ject  might  be  brought  before  the  Society. 

The  President  said  this  was  the  first  time  that 
he  had  seen  the  drawing.  He  had  read  the 
correspondence  with  regard  to  the  exolusion  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  Ellison  from  the  scroll  on  which 
the  names  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  oon. 
struction  of  the  work  were  recorded,  and  it  oer- 
taiuly  was  very  remarkable  that  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  whose  design  had  been  adopted 
and  which  was  made  the  rallying  cry  in  a very 
long  aud  tedious  dispute  as  to  which  line  of 
improvement  should  be  adopted,  that  his  name 
and  his  claims  to  recognition  should  be  ignored 
in  public  documents  by  the  body  having  oharso 
of  the  work.  The  Board  in  the  Isle  of  Man  had 
endeavoured  systematically,  as  far  as  he  could 
understand  the  correspondence,  to  ignore  Mr. 
Ellison  8 claim  to  recognition  in  every  possible 
way.  It  was  true  they  formally  appointed  him 
their  architect  and  surveyor,  bub  in  the  corre- 
spondence laid  before  the  Society  they  had 
endeavoured  to  reduce  his  remuneration  to  the 
lowest  possible  amount,  and  in  that  corre- 
spondence tho  utmost  ignorance  was  shown  of 
an  architect  s employment,  and  of  the  courtesy 
and  consideration  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
ExMpfc  as  regarded  the  correspondence  which 
he  had  seen,  and  the  information  which  he  had 
received  from  people  who  had  been  to  the 
island,  and  what  he  had  seen  in  the  papers , 


ADDITIONAL  WORKS  AT 
THE  BROOKWOOD  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 
Various  structural  alterations  and  additions 
have  lately  been  made  at  the  Surrey  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Brookwood.  The  works  com- 
prise  enlargement  of  the  laundry  and  chapel,  so 
as  to  doable  their  accommodation,  and  the  addi- 
tion  of  new  workshops,  a cottage  hospital,  a 
ward  for  100  male  patients,  and  a detached  block 
for  300  females.  The  cottage  hospital  will  afford 
room  for  sixteen  patients,  the  new  female  block 
contains  four  distinct  wards,  two  on  the  ground, 
floor  and  two  on  the  first-floor.  Passing  into  the 
block  from  one  of  the  main  passages,  the  visitor 
enters  a corridor,  12  ft.  wide  and  nearly  70  ft.  in 
length,  having  single  sleeping  attendant’s  room, 
scullery,  and  scores  in  one  niche,  and  in  the 
other  a projecting  bay,  with  windows  looking 
out  in  the  front.  This  terminates  in  a large 
day-room,  situated  at  the  angle  of  the  building 
45  ft.  by  do  ft.,  with  three  bays.  From  this  runs 
a short  corridor,  with  small  patients’  and  atten- 
dants’ rooms,  terminating  in  a bay,  containing  a 
door  leading  to  an  enclosed  airing-oourb.  At 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  ward  are  staircases, 
alongaide  which,  and  situated  in  a small  pro. 
jeoting  tower,  are  the  water-closets,  ooustruofed 
by  Herring  & Son,  of  Chertsey.  Within  the 
same  area  are  slop-sinks  aud  lavatories,  for  day 
purposes.  All  the  wards  are  plastered,  and  the 
day.  wards  are  14  ft.  high  from  floor  to  floor.  They 
are  heated  by  open  fireplaces,  constructed  bv 
Herring  & Son.  The  back  of  the  grate  forma 
part  of  a narrow  chamber,  which,  commu- 
nicating at  its  lower  part  with  the  external  air 
by  means  of  a oonduit-pipe,  terminates  below 
the  mantelpiece  in  openings,  through  which 
heated  fresh  air  is  oonstautly  being  passed  into 
the  ward.  Flanking  the  central  portion  of  the 
building  are  two  towers,  at  the  base  of  which 
are  the  principal  entrances  to  the  entire  strno- 
tore,  and  they  contain  small  rooms,  high-level 
water-cistern,  and  act  as  ventilatiag-shafts. 
One  of  them,  terminating  in  a spire  and  vane  is 
extended  to  a height  of  about  130  ft.,  and  con- 
tains  a clock,  with  four  dials,  striking  the  hoars 
and  quarters.  The  central  portion  of  the  ground- 
floor  contains  the  dining-hall,  80  ft.  by  60  ft 
(with  large  projecting  bays),  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  patients  will  take  their  meals,  Centrally 
placed  is  a large  serving-oounter,  behind  which 
18  the  opening  into  the  scullery.  In  the  rear  of 
this  18  the  kitchen,  fitted  up  with  a large  Ben- 
ham  a apparatus.  “ 

The  plans  were  furnished  by  the  county  aur- 
Yeyor,  Mr.  C.  H.  Howell,  in  concert  with  the 
medical  superintendent,  aud  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Chappell,  of  Steyning,  Sussex. 


LONDON  POPULATION  STATISTICS. 


The  Regiatrar-General,  in  his  recently-pub- 
lished ‘‘Abstracts  of  1873,”  estimates  the  in- 
crease  of  London  population  in  the  ten  years 
1861 — 1871,  at  the  rate  of  16T  percent.  It  was 
23  per  cent,  in  the  west  districts,  but  all  the 
increase  occurred  in  Chelsea  and  Kensington  as 
the  population  declined  in  Westminster,  and  was 
stationary  in  the  great  district  of  St  George 
Hanover.sqnare.  The  north  districts  increased 
by  22  P®>-  but  among  them  Marylebone 

declined,  St.  Panoras  increased  only  11  while 
Islington  inoroaaed  38,  Hackney,  60,  and  Hamp. 
stead,  69  per  cent.  The  popalation  of  all  the 
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central  dietriotB,  extending  from  the  Strand  to 
the  City,  decreased  13  per  cent.  The  law-courts, 
railway-stations,  and  offioes,  have  displaced 
dwelling-houBes.  The  east  districts,  with  the 
exception  of  Bethnal-green,  Mile-end  Old-town, 
and  Poplar,  were  stationary  or  decreasing.  The 
increase  of  London  was  greatest  in  South  Lon- 
don, which,  low  and  flat,  has  benefited  so  much 
by  the  new  system  of  drainage,  and,  lying  near 
the  Thames,  is  convenient  for  many  mannfac- 
turing  processes.  Lewisham,  Camberwell,  and 
Wandsworth,  still  thinly  inhabited,  increased  61, 
56,  and  78  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  preceding 
the  census.  The  density  of  population  in  London 
was  such,  that  there  were  25  persons  to  an  acre 
in  1841,  and  42  in  1871.  The  density  in  the 
thirty  years  doubled  in  the  west,  north,  and 
south  districts.  In  the  central  districts  it  de- 
clined from  172  to  1£0.  It  is  a general  law  that 
the  mortality  increases  with  the  density,  and 
this  wonld  no  doubt  have  been  observed  in  Lon- 
don  had  it  not  been  for  the  increased  purity  of 
the  water  supply,  the  new  system  of  drainage 
in  operation,  and  some  improvement  in  the 
method  of  lodging  people. 

The  violent  deaths  show  no  diminution;  they 
have  progressively  increased  from  2,247  in  1861, 
to  2,843  in  1873.  There  is  little  increase  of 
homicide  or  soicide,  and  a decrease  of  execu- 
tions. The  Ilegistrar-General  remarks  that 
while  one  execution  excites  great  feeling,  and  a 
murder  finds  ample  report  in  the  journals,  it  is 
left  for  weekly  tables  to  tell  that  on  an  average 
45  people  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  are 
killed  by  negligence  or  accident  in  London 
every  week. 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  AND  HAMPTON 
COURT. 

Pbeser'ID  among  the  old  Treasury  doonraents, 
which  are  now  open  to  public  inepeotion  at  the 
Record  Office,  is  a carious  paper  drawn  up  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  endorsed  by  him,— 

“ Estimat  for  finishing  Part  of  Hampton  Court.” 

It  is  dated  the28cb  of  April,  1699,  and  addressed 
to  William  III.  The  portions  of  the  Palaoe  for 
which  Wren’s  estimate  was  asked  seem  to  have 
been  the  Great  Stairs,  the  Guard-ohamher,  the 
Presence-chamber,  Privy-chamber,  Drawing- 
room, &o.,  Lobby  and  Gallery  for  the  pictures. 
Sir  Christopher  writes, — “ That  although  a per- 
feet  estimate  of  Finishing  the  Inside  of  any 
house  is  as  uncertain  as  the  charge  of  Famishing, 
and  is  more  or  less  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  Owner;  yet  upon  supposition  that  Your 
Majesty  would  finish  as  decently  as  the  greatness 
of  the  Rooms  seems  to  require,”  he  considers  it 
proper  that  the  Great  Stairs  be  made  with  steps 
of  the  Irish  stone,  such  as  are  at  Kensington, 
but  longer  and  easier,  with  iron  rails  of  good 
work ; the  floor  and  hearth-plaoes  to  be  well 
paved  with  marble  ; the  walls  to  be  wainscoted 
20  ft.  high,  with  fine  doorcases  ; that  the  Guard, 
chamber  be  fitted  for  arms,  mb  at  Windsor  and 
other  honscs;  the  Presence-chamber  bo  fitted 
for  bangings,  with  marbles  in  the  chimney  and 
the  stools  of  the  windows,  and  proper  orna- 
ments ; the  Drawing-room  in  like  manner,  though 
with  some  variety,  as  having  the  best  furniture; 
that  the  Gallery  be  fitted  for  the  cartoons  with 
wainscot  on  the  window-side  and  below  the  pic- 
tures, and  between  them,  and  with  wainscot 
behind  them  to  preserve  them  from  the  walla, 
and  with  a marble  chimney  and  marble  “ soyies  ” 
in  the  windows,  &o.  It  is  also  stipulated  that 
the  boards  of  all  these  rooms  (“being  already 
provided  very  good  and  dry,")  are  to  be  laid 
after  the  best  manner,  without  nails,  and  with 
battens  under  the  joints.  The  cost  of  the  work, 
“ thus  performed  by  good  artists,”  is  estimated 
at  6 8001.  Wren  concludes  with  an  opinion  that 
many  other  things  must  be  done  before  the 
Palace  is  in  proper  habitable  order,  the  Courts 
must  be  paved,  more  sewers  made,  and  water 
brought  to  more  places,  It  may  be  interesting 
to  add,  that  in  a volume  of  “Civil  List  Expenses,” 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  an  entry, 
under  date  1716,  of  a payment  of  487L  10s.,  to 
“ James  Thornhill  for  Painting  the  Ceiling  of  a 
Room  in  His  Majesty’s  Palaoe  at  Hampton 
Court.” 


WORKMEN’S  COTTAGES  IN  THE  NORTH. 

The  proposed  improvements  in  the  city  of 
Durham  having  ended  in  “ smoke,”  the  working 
men  themselves  have  come  to  the  front  through 
the  Durham  Co-operative  Society,  who  have 
resolved  to  ntilise  a surplus  fund  in  the  bank  by 
purchasing  freehold  land  in  the  city  and  erecting 
thereon  a number  of  model  working-men’s 
cottages,  of  which  there  is  a great  want ; each 
cottage  to  contain  four  rooms  substantially  built, 
and  that  decency  and  rarity  in  the  north,  a 
water-closet  to  each,  as  well  as  water. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  tenure  under  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  land  around  Durham  suitable 
for  building  purposes  is  held,  most  of  the  laud 
being  held  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
some  difficulty  has  been  found,  but  the  Commis- 
misioners  appear  desirous  to  give  their  aid  to  so 
laudable  an  object  ; and,  to  prevent  any  mis- 
nnderstanding,  they  will  enfranchise  the  land, 
and  thus  secure  it  untrammelled  to  the  pur- 
chasers. 

A similar  movement  has  taken  place  success- 
fully at  Leeds. 


OUR  DRAINS. 

(for  use  of  school  board  schools.) 

OtTB  drains  ! our  drains  ! our  foul,  leaking  drains  ! 

Thef  poison  the  air  of  our  streets  and  onr  lanes, 

Jn  city  and  anburb,  in  hamlet  and  town,  , , , , 
'Neath  dwellings  and  workshops  wherever  laid  down. 
Can  reason  stilt  fail  yount;  and  old  to  convinee_ 

That  sewer-gas  slaughters  both  peasant  and  prince  i 
How  can  we  have  health  if  the  blood  in  our  veins 
Is  poison'd  by  breathing  foul  air  from  the  drains? 

Our  draina ! our  drains  ! our  badly-made  drains  1 
That  give  out  their  smells  ere  and  after  it  rains, 
Sicke-.ing  the  robust  man  walking  the  flags, 
Prostrating  the  half-nourish'd  worker  in  rags  ; 
Swift-stealing  through  panels  where  fashion  and  rank 
Sit  proudly  on  cushions,  in  drives  from  the  Bank. 

But  headache  and  faintness,  and  death-boding  p&ins. 
Go  home  in  the  carriage  to  tell  of  the  draiuB. 

Our  drains  ! oar  drains  ! our  deatb-dealiug  drains  1 
Choked  up,  with  no  outlet  for  rotten  remains ; 

Chronic  hotbeds  of  typhoid,  full  of  foul  silt, 
Keflectiug  our  ignorance,  proving  our  guilt, 

And  showing  that  we  have  been  riding  rongh-shod 
O'er  Nature,  and  morals,  and  maxima  of  God. 

For  pure  sir  and  water,  in  cities  and  plains,  _ 

Spell  health,  if  we  keep  right  our  dweUings  and  drain 


COLOUR  IN  THEORY. 

giK^ — There  is  a passage  iu  my  recent  letter 
which  is  so  involved  that  I must  beg  to  be 
permitted  to  set  it  right.  It  should  have  run  as 
follows : — 

The  believer  in  the  undulatory  theory  caunot,  indeed, 
consistently  assume  colour  to  be  the  inherent  property  of 
the  vibrations  themselves,  for  then  the  selfsame  elastic 
medium  would  possess  the  wonderful  property  of  being  of 
all  colours  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Vibrations,  it  is 
true,  produce  in  us  the  very  different  sensations  of  heat, 
light,  colour,  and  sound,  and  in  our  too  frequently  un- 
reflecting way  we  accredit  the  vibrations  themselves  with 
the  properties  of  the  sentient,  with  the  sensations  which 
they  excite  in  us.  A sensation  of  colour  is  the  result  of 
mechanical  action  on  the  optic  nervous  system,  of  the 
contact  of  either  a vibration  or  an  impulse,  with  the  sen- 
tient. But  why  a simple  mechanical  action  Bhoiild  pro- 
duce, in  one  case,  the  sensation  of  heat,  in  another  case 
the  aeosatinn  of  sound,  and  in  a third  case  that  of  light, 
will  probably  never  bo  solved." 

Our  senses  deceive  us  in  many  tbings,  aud  in 
none  perhaps  more  completely  than  the  subject 
of  light.  We  cannot,  offhand,  be  confiilent  that 
onr  first  notions  upon  any  portion  of  that  subject 
are  right.  Mr.  Colling  is  positive  that  Nature 
produces  green  by  a compound  process ; that 
the  sensation  of  green  is  always, — speaking  by 
the  card, — the  united,  the  compounded,  activity 
of  the  yellow  and  blue  waves.  I will  not  give 
my  own  views  of  the  matter  at  present,  if  I can 
help  it,  but  the  science  of  it  as  the  science  now 
stands.  It  is  this,  that  the  mechanical  admixture 
of  two  sufficiently  finely-powdered  pigments,— 
reflecting,  the  one,  let  us  say,  the  blue  producing 
wave,  the  other  the  yellow, — will  produce  in  us 
the  sensation  of  green.  Two  different  waves  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum  may  also  be  oombiued  to 
produce  a colour  sensation  differing  from  that 
produced  by  either  separately.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  waves  of  these  mechanical  compounds 
may  again  be  resolved,  separated,  into  their 
original  elements,  bur.  that  the  prismatic  wave 
producing  the  sensation  of  green,  or  of  any  other 
colour,  cannot  be  decomposed.  I say  this^  is 
what  we  have  been  tanght,  and  if  this  teaching 
be  correct,  we  are  enabled  to  make  a very  useful 
generalisation,  viz.,  that  certain  sensations  of 
colour  can  be  produced  either  by  a combination 
of  waves,  or  by  a single  undecoraposable  wave. 

W.  C.  T. 


“THE  PALATINATE.” 

giBj—Will  you  kindly  allow  ns  to  add  a few 
remarks  to  your  recent  lucid  account  of  these 
buildings  ? 

The  extent  of  ground  we  are  covering  is  rather 
more  than  fonr  acres,  embracing,  when  com. 
pleted,  five  streets  in  addition  to  the  frontage  in 
the  New  Kent-road,- viz.,  Gurney-street,  Pol- 
lock-road, Rodney-road,  Gbatteris-road,  and  Tra- 
fnlgar-place,  all  included  in  the  term  “ Pala- 
tinate,”  and  offering  accommodation  for  nearly 
600  families. 

In  erecting  these  buildings  to  meet  the  require- 
ments  of  the  middle  classes  residing  in  the  me- 
tropo’is,  we  have  aimed  to  form  an  entirely 
new  locality,  embracing  dwellings  as  distinct 
as  ordinary  houses,  with  more  ample  appliances 
and  conveniences  than  have  hitherto  been  ob- 
tained, at  the  same  time  obviating  many  sanitary 
and  other  defects  so  usually  complained  of  in  the 
dwellings  available  for  the  classes  in  question. 

' The  height  of  the  buildings  facing  the  New 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  DRAINS  AND 
SEWERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Society  of  Arts,  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Stevenson 
Macadam  read  a paper  “ On  the  Ventilation  of 
Drains  and  Sewers  and  the  Cleansing  of  House 
Cisterns.”  The  water-carriage  system  of  dis- 
posing of  sewage  was,  he  said,  a pernicious 
system.  It  poisoned  our  streams  and  the  air 
above  them,  and  promoted  di-ease  in  our  hoose- 
holds.  While,  however,  he  was  no  friend 
to  that  system,  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  back 
to  old  methods  nor  adopt  any  of  the  new  systems 
proposed  in  its  place.  He  wished  to  direct 
attention  to  a mode  by  which  the  evils  attending 
the  present  system  could  be  to  some  extent 
lessened  or  modified.  As  a preventive  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  return  of  gases  from  the 
main  sewer,  he  suggested  that  besides  the  syphon 
trap  at  the  water-closet,  there  should  be  a U- 

shaped  trap  between  the  main  sewer  and  the  ,-^141 

house,  from  which  trap  a fireclay  pipe  should  Kent-road,  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  ]B 
lead  to  the  air,  with  a charcoal  absorbent  cage  60  ft.;  that  in  the  other  streets,  50  ft. 

Town  drains  should  be  ventilated,  ” ' 


Hornsey  School  Board. — We  were  correct 
in  supposing  that  the  statement  in  some  of  the 
newspapers  that  the  commission  to  be  paid  to 
the  architect  was  “ one  per  cent,”  was  an  error. 
The  chairman  of  the  Works  Committee,  Mr. 
H.  R.  Williams,  writes  to  say  that  the  commis- 
sion  fixed  by  the  Board  is  the  usual  6 per  cent. 


at  the  top. 

and  the  air  passed  if  possible  through  furnaces 
in  constant  operation,  or  throngh  shafts  filled 
with  charcoal.  He  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of 
periodically  cleansing  cisterns  with  a soft  brush. 
Mr.  E.  Sang  (secretary)  then  opene  l the  dis- 
cussion on  the  general  sobjeoC  of  sanitary 
arrangements.  He  pointed  out  that  the  present 
system  of  carrying  away  sewage  had  infiltrated 
the  whole  subsoil  of  the  city  with  offensive 
matter,  while  it  wasted  good  wholesome  water 
at  great  expense.  Good  manure  was  also  being 
by  the  water  system  carried  away  in  the  most 
reckless  manner  to  the  sea.  He  was  therefore 
in  favour  of  Captain  Liernnr’s  system,  which 
coold  collect  and  utilise  the  sewage  without 
mixing  it  with  water.  Mr.  William  Marshall 
approved  of  the  Liernor  system  if  it  could  be 
shown  to  work  safely.  Dr.  Alexander  Wood 
said  that  the  present  system  of  drainage 
counter  at  every  point  to  nature,  and  the 
palliatives  offered  by  Dr.  Macadam  and  others 
were  pitiable  when  the  evils  of  the  system  were 
regarded.  He  pointed  to  the  advantages  of  the 
immediate  removal  of  effete  matter  in  a solid 
state. 


We  are  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  contractors  ; 
but  are  carrying  out  this  experiment  as  an  in. 
vestment  pure  and  simple. 


Sutton  & Dudley. 


The  Cabmen’s  Shelter  Movement.— The 
success  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Calverley-street  Cabmen’s  Shelter,  Leeds,  has 
been  such  as  to  encourage  the  promoters  of  the 
movement  to  place  two  more  shelters,  viz.,  at  the 
New  and  Central  Railway  Stations,  which  are 
expected  to  be  ready  for  use  during  this  month. 
Both  shelters  are  comfortable,  with  sufficiently 
commodious  rooms,  eaoh  being  15  ft.  long  and 
9 ft.  wide.  They  are  constructed  of  wood,  the 
upper  part  of  the  sides  glazed.  The  builder  is 
Mr.  John  H.  Thorp,  of  Leeds,  and  the  cost  will 
be  751.  each.  Amongst  the  subscribers  to  the 
shelters  were  upwards  of  eighty  cabmen.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  Huddersfield  has 
opened  a shelter,  and  Halifax  is  starting  a move- 
ment for  providing  them  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mayor  (Mr.  Edward  Crossley).  In  other 
places  also  shelters  are  being  erected,  and  every, 
where  they  are  successful,  meeting  a real  want. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  JAMES  GODWIN. 

Fellow.students  and  friends  will  hear  with 
much  regret  of  the  death  of  this  gentleman, 
which  took  place,  at  a comparatively  early  age, 
very  suddenly,  at  his  residence  in  West  Bromp- 
ton,  on  the  18oh  inst.  Mr.  James  Godwin  studied 
as  a painter,  was  a student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  early  gave  promise  of  great  excellence  in  his 
art.  He  illustrated  very  successfnlly  a number 
of  books  for  Messrs.  Blackie  and  other  publishers, 
and,  for  several  years,  the  Christmas  number  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News  contained  evidence 
of  his  versatile  fancy  and  skilful  draughtsman, 
ship.  ^ One  of  his  pictures,  “ Hamlet  and 
Ophelia,”  exhibited,  on  the  line,  at  the  Royal 
Academy  a few  years  ago,  obtained  remarkable 
encomiums  from  men  able  to  judge.  Ho  also 
wrote  with  ability,  and  in  fact  a bright  career 
seemed  in  store  for  him  j but  it  was  stopped  by 
what  proved  an  overwhelming  calamity, — the 
simultaneous  death  of  a muoh-loved  wife,  a 
child,  and  bis  wife’s  mother,  to  whom  he  was 
equally  attached.  His  mind  never  recovered 
from  the  shock,  and  although  he  occasionally 
drew  or  painted,  his  energy  never  returned,  he 
was  unable  to  satisfy  himself,  and  the  work  was 
destroyed  as  soon  as  done.  Bub  for  the  affliction 
to  which  we  have  allnded,  James  Godwin  might 
have  been  a great  artist. 


I THE  STRIKE  AT  ERITH. 

At  the  special  general  meeting  of  the  Iron 
Trades  Employers’  Association,  held  at  Derby, 
the  following  resolutions  were  carried  unani. 
mously : — 

" That  sinoe,  as  a rule,  employers  are  compelled  by  the 
Jaw  of  freedom  of  contract  to  work  by  the  piece  at  prices 
fixed  beforehand,  the  Employers'  Association  see  no 
reason  why  workmen  should  seek  to  be  exempted  from 
t the  same  law,  one  which  the  men  usually  arail  themselres 
‘ of  when  they  are  purchasers. 

That  this  Association,  recognising  this  law,  will  resist 
I any  attempt  on  tlio  part  of  the  men  or  of  their  societies  to 
» curtail  or  restrict  the  appl  cation  of  piece-work  in  the 
1 workshops  of  the  members  of  the  Association.” 

The  report  and  recommendation  of  the  com. 

I mittee  of  management  as  to  the  Erith  strike 
t having  been  brought  up  and  fully  discuBsed,  it 
j was  resolved  unaniutously, — 

"That  this  meeting,  haring  regard  to  the  many  inno* 
cent  persons  who  would  suffer  by  the  general  lock-out 
! recommended  by  the  committee  of  management,  hereby 
( authorise  the  committee,  before  putting  such  an  extreme 
mo  -Bare  into  force,  to  employ  the  officers  and  funds  of  the 
I Association  in  filling  the  shops  of  Messrs,  Eastons  & 

I Auderson,  and  to  suspend  the  order  for  a lock-out  at  their 
’ discretion.” 

The  poll  of  the  41,174  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  to  take  the 
votes  for  and  against  a levy  of  6d.  per  member 
in  aid  of  the  men  on  strike  is  being  prosecuted. 
To  carry  this  out,  specially  convened  meetings 
of  the  384  branch  societies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  are  being  held,  and  the  result 
returned  to  the  general  office  in  Loudon.  A 
return  has  also  to  be  made  of  the  number  of 
members  working  Bh:!rb  time, — that  is  to  say, 
three  or  less  days  a week.  According  to  this 
month’s  return  of  the  state  of  the  engineering 
and  machine-making  trades  throughout  Great. 
Britain,  Ireland,  &c.  (as  stated  in  the  Times),  it 
appears  that,  in  the  various  places  where  branch 
societies  exist  the  state  of  the  trade  is 
described  as  very  bad  in  twenty-two  towns,  bad 
in  129  towns,  working  short  time  in  thirteen, 
reducing  wages  in  three;  declining,  seven;  un- 
settled, one ; discharging  hands,  four ; moderate, 
147;  good,  four;  improving,  one;  no  reports, 
fifty-nine.  Disputes  are  reported  to  be  pending 
at  Battersea,  Bury,  Hyde,  Ashton,  Stalybridge, 
Duckinfield,  Dundee,  and  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway’s  running  sheds,  Edge  Hill 
Liverpool.  ’ 

Messrs.  Easton  & Anderson  Lave  given  to  the 
men  lately  in  their  employ  and  now  on  strike,  the 
following — 

"Notice. 

Those  of  the  men  now  out  who  are  willing  to  work  bv 
the  piece  when  called  upon,  and  to  sign  a declaration  to 
that  effect,  will  be  re-admitted  on  application  at  the  office 
on  and  before  faaturday  next,  January  23 
The  firm  desire  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  after  lhat  date  none  of  the  men  now  out  can  be  re- 
admitted  on  any  terms  whatever.  Arrangements  for  the 
engagement  of  workmen  will  be  deferred  till  after  Satur 
day  next,  except  in  the  case  of  workmen  who  may  make 
personal  and  voluntary  application  for  employment. 

TT  , Eastons  & Akdersoit. 

I ilead  OfLces,  65,  Southwark-street,  8.E.,  Jan,  17.” 

! Mr.  Easton  writes  " By  this  you  will  see  the 
strike  will  be  terminated  in  one  way  or  the 
)ther  at  the  end  of  the  present  week.  Such 
the  men  as  like  to  readopt  our  mode  of 
»rrymg  on  business  will  no  doubt  return  to 


their  work,  and  those  who  do  not  mast  seek  f mn-P  AccnprArrim  r'A-nDC'vT'nnnc  i-vtt-. 
employment  elsewhere.  Tn  eithpr  oaoo  f.bAro  I ASSOCIATED  CARPENTERS  AND 

JOINERS  OP  SCOTLAND. 

_ The  foarteenth  annual  report  of  this  Associa- 
tion has  been  submitted  by  the  general  secretary 
(Mr.  Wm.  Paterson).  The  members  are  congra- 
tulated on  the  continued  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness of  the  Association,  the  membership  and 
branches  showing  a considerable  increase,  and 
the  reserve  fund  steadily  accumulating.  Re- 
ferring  to  the  reduction  of  wages  in  the  Clyde 
district  which  had  been  accepted  after  a strike 
of  a few  weeks,  the  report  points  out  that 
although  wages  were  advanced  to  the  old  rate  i 


will  be  no  pretence  for  them  to  continue  to  state 
that  they  are  our  workmen  on  strike.  We 
have  such  overwhelming  evidence  before  us  that 
we  can  obtain  the  requisite  number  of  men 
willing  to  work  upon  our  terms  that  the  danger 
of  a lock-out  will  also  be  at  an  end.” 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE  AT  MANCHESTER. 


O.v  the  11th  inst.  Vioe-Chanoellor  Little  gave 
judgment  in  this  case,  in  which  an  applica- 
tion was  made  by  the  plaintiff  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendant,  who  is  a building  owner, 
from  erecting  new  buildings  on  the  site  of  old 
premises  at  a greater  height  than  the  former 
buildings.  The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  the  de- 
fendant’s  new  premises  obstructed  the  access  of 
light  to  his  buildings.  His  Honour  had  granted 
an  injunction  on  the  27th  of  December  last  re- 
straining the  defendant  from  further  heightening 
the  buildings  until  the  October  following,  with 
leave  to  the  plaintiffs  to  move  in  the  terms  ofhis 
bill  upon  giving  notice  to  the  defendant.  Arrange, 
meats  were  made  between  the  parties  by  which 
the  defendant’s  undertaking  as  to  damages  was 
to  continue  in  operation  until  the  hearing  of  the 
cause.  The  property  of  the  defendant  had  a 
frontage  which  reached  backwards  from  Kennedy, 
street  to  Booth-street,  Manchester.  The  de. 
fendant’a  old  buildings  had  existed  for  some  sixty 
years  previously  to  the  time  when  be  commenced 
his  present  alterations.  Originally  they  had  been 
private  residences,  but  long  since  bad  been  con. 
verted  into  warehouses  or  offices  for  the  accom- 
modation of  merchants  and  others.  The  question 
at  issue  was  whether  the  defendant  was  entitled, 
in  a street  27  ft.  wide,  to  raise  his  buildings  from 
45  ft.  to  60  ft.  above  tbe  level  of  the  street.  The 
maximum  sky  area  visible  from  the  plaintiff’s 
present  windows  did  not  exceed  36°,  and  the  new 
buildings  would  very  greatly  obscure  that  amount 
of  sky  area.  The  plaintiff  contended  that  this 
was  naturally  a great  injury  to  his  property  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tbe  street,  and,  farther,  that 
tbe  Court  was  bound  to  draw  that  inference, 
whatever  might  be  the  opinions  and  views 
expressed  on  the  subject  by  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  who  had  been  examined  in  the  case. 
The  judge  decided  that  there  must  be  an  injunc- 
tion in  tbe  terms  of  the  bill.  The  decree  must 
carry  with  it  the  right  to  the  general  costs  of  the 
suit. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND 
LOCAL  BOARDS. 

Ix  the  Queen’s  Bench  division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  Wills, 
Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Phillips,  moved  for  a rule 
for  a mandamus  calling  upon  the  Local  Board  of 
Litchurcb,  a suburb  of  Derby,  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  approve  certain  plans  for  the  con- 
struction  of  some  china-works  which  had  been 
submitted  to  them  for  approval.  Mr.  Phillips 
was  tbe  owner  of  large  china-works  at  Worcester, 
and  bo  and  other  persons  had  bonght  lands,  and 
were  under  heavy  contracts  to  the  extent  of 
50,000J.  With  the  view  of  putting  up  these 
works,  the  applicants  had  plana  prepared  which 
were  in  strict  accordance  with  all  the  bye-laws 
of  the  Local  Board,  and  theee  were  duly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Local  Board;  and  no  objection 
bad  been  taken  that  they  did  not  comply  with 
the  bye-laws  in  all  matters  of  construction.  Tbe 
Public  Health  Act  of  last  year  required  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Board,  and  if  this  was  not 
given,  then  the  Local  Board  had  power  to  pull 
down  the  buildings  if  they  were  proceeded  with. 
The  Local  Board  passed  a resolution  to  the  effect 
that  they  could  not  allow  Mr.  Phillips  to  erect 
china-works,  because  its  working  would  establish 
" a noxious  trade  or  manufacture,  according  to  the 
U2ch  section  of  the  Act.”  The  Local  Board  had 
entirely  misconstrued  the  112th  section.  It  did 
uot  give  them  power  to  say  that  the  works  when 
completed  would  prove  a nuisance  to  the  neigh. 


few  months  after,  yet  the  men  working  in  the 
shipyards  had  no  corresponding  advance  to  that 
obtained  by  those  in  tbe  bouse  shops.  ” There 
is,”  says  tbe  report,  ” no  apparent  reason  why 
this  state  of  matters  should  continue,  if  the  ship, 
joiners  can  be  roused  to  a proper  sense  of  the 
cause  that  has  kept  and  still  keeps  them  in  the 
rear.  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ship, 
joiners,  and  the  fault  is  their  own  if  the  grievance 
is  continued.  In  all  the  other  disputes  success 
attended  our  efforts,  so  that,  generally  speaking, 
wages  are  on  an  average  about  2a.  more  per  week 
at  the  close  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  A considerable  number  of  tbe  branches 
bave  also  obtained  the  bl-hours  week.  The  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  57-hoar8  week  will 
entirely  disappear  from  our  report  and  the  trade. 
Parliament  last  session  removed  almost  entirely 
the  restrictions  that  operated  so  mnoh  against  us 
as  workmen  and  trade-unionists.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  inquire  whether  this  action  was  stimulated 
by  a sense  of  justice  or  by  a desire  to  please. 
In  the  labour  laws  of  last  session  we  have  got 
what  we  were  often  told  we  would  never  get, 
and  although  exception  might  be  taken  to  some 
clauses,  the  measures  are  good  and  give  a free- 
dom  we  did  not  expect  for  many  years.”  The 
receipts  for  the  year  amonnt  to  8.165J.  Ss.  3Jd., 
being  l,349i.  ISs.  lO^d.  of  an  increase  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  There  has  been  paid  as 
sick  aliment  2,6121. ; as  funeral  allowance,  5451. ; 
as  tools’  compensation,  4091. ; as  strike  allow- 
ance, 6141. ; as  victimised  allowance,  71. ; aa 
bonuses  to  two  disabled  members,  1001.  There 
is  a balance  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  1,3671.  138.  Hid.,  which  brings  the  funds 
in  hand  to  the  earn  of  10, -4391.  23.  7-Jd. ; of  this 
sum  8,1621.  163.  SJ-d.  is  the  property  of  the  trade 
section;  and  2,2761.  6s.  2d.  belongs  to  the  sick 
section.  There  are  861  more  members  than  last 
year. 


WALLS  OF  ROME. 

At  the  conrersastone  of  the  British  and 
American  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome,  held 
on  Monday,  January  3rd,  Mr.  Parker  exhibited  a 
drawing,  by  Signor  Cicconetti,  of  the  arch  or 
doorway  at  the  south-west  corner  of  theQuirinal- 
hill,  in  a cellar  under  the  villa  of  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  in  a line  with  the  Via  Nazionale,  which 
is  being  partly  rebuilt  from  below.  This  arch 
has  been  oalled  the  Porta  Fontinalis,  and  is 
probably  near  to  the  site  of  that  gate  in  the 
wall  of  the  kings,  but  Mr.  Parker  showed  that  it 
cannot  be  a gate  in  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius 

or  of  any  of  tbe  earlier  kings,  for  these  reasons  : 

the  walls  of  the  fortifications  of  the  time  of  the 
kings  were  12  ft.  thick.,  the  wall  of  this  arch  is 
only  3 ft.  thick.  It  has  been  rebuilt  of  old 
materials  ; the  jambs  are  not  of  the  same  stone 
as  the  arch ; it  is  built  upon  a wall  of  concrete  and 
nob  upon  the  solid  tufa  rock,  as  all  the  walls  of 
the  kings  are.  The  builders  have  been  afraid  to 
trust  the  soft  tufa  to  carry  the  weight  of  tbe  wall 
of  the  house  above,  and  for  that  reason  there  is 
a briok  arch  of  the  time  of  Constantine  over  the 
arch  of  tufa  to  support  the  weight.  Part  of  the 
original  wall  of  tbe  fortification  of  the  Quirinal- 
hill  remains  near  to  it,  but  not  on  the  same  line, 
and  on  a much  higher  level;  on  the  other  side  of 
that  wall  is  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  street 
made  in  the  inner  fosse  with  a drain  on  the 
other  side  of  it.  There  were  originally  two 
arches  about  10  ft.  apart,  one  of  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  workmen,  but  the  large 
blocks  of  stone  of  which  it  was  built 


bourhood.  They  were  simply  to  decide  whether  I were  lying  about  when  this  drawing 


the  plans  complied  with  the  bye-laws ; and  if 
ifterwarda  they  were  proved  to  be  a nuisance  in 
vorking,  the  owners  would  be  liable  to  a penalty 
if  50Z.  per  day.  Mr.  Phillips  had  carried  on 
dtnilar  works  in  Worcester  without  causing  any 
luisance.  It  could  never  have  been  intended 
'bat  the  Local  Board  were  to  ,be  judges  as  to 
•vhetber  a business  would  be  a noxious  trade. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Take  a rule, 


made;  the  old  wall  on  the  cliff  above  forms 
an  angle  near  this  point,  and  in  the  wall  which 
is  at  an  angle  with  these  two  arches  is  the  jamb 
of  another  doorway  of  the  time  of  the  kings, 
only  one  jamb  remains,  but  that  appears  not  to 
have  been  moved,  possibly  the  stones  taken  from 
it  were  used  for  the  arches  below,  and  this  may 
be  one  jamb  of  the  Porta  Fontinalis.  Tne  two 
arches  may  possibly  have  been  entrances  into 
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‘hethermsoof  ConBlantiiie,  of  wiioh  there  are 
remains  in  the  Colonno  gardena  not  very  distant 
from  this  spot,  in  the  same  direction,  and  on  the 
aame  side  of  the  road.  The  brick  mils  of  these 

thermm  arebniit  npon  a stone  wall  of  the  timeol 

the  kings,  which  is  nsed  as  a tonndation.  1 heee 
eolid  old  walla  of  the  time  of  the  kings  have 
been  fonnd  very  frequently  need  in  the  same 
manner. ' ' 


REMOVAL  OF  LEAD  PROM  "WATER. 


Sra-A  “Mediofcl  Offleer  of  Health,”  ra  yonr  issue  of 

December  IStb,  questions  our  wsertion  that  the 
Cfttbon  Filter  hss  the  oower  of  resMTing  lead  from 
d^ng-wster,  and  he  ©alls  in  the 

aneo  the  “merest  tyro  in  science  to  bear  out  h«  own 

gratnitons  statement,  that  “a  alter 

u mechanically  suspended  in  a hqu^- 

deference  to  a “iledical  Officer  ot  Health  and  the 

“ merest  tyro,"  we  must  refer  them  to  any  of  the  m^ern 

analytical  ^chemists,  who  wiU  lofora  them 

forms  of  carbon  are  cap^le  of  removing  tU  salts  of  lead 

from  solnlion  in  water,  and  wo  again  uiihaaitatingly  assert 

^^We  *no^w*'invite  your  oorrespondent  to  ma^  a 
of  lend,  conUiniDg  the  largest  proportKm  of  the  ^ 

drinking-water  U lilielytoabBorbfrom  contact  with  leaden 
oiitems^  or  pipes,— sey  half  a grain  to  a gallon,  and 
bring  it  with^him  to  these  works,  where  our  chemist  wHl 
hare  moch  picasure  in  ailbrding  him  every  facility  for 
Derforinine  the  experiment  himself.  _ „ _ 

The  SiLiCATED  CABnoif  Filieb  CoiirAirr. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 


KXTtlh'SION  OF  THE  LIVEBPOOL  FBEE  LlBilATlY. 


Mr.J.  J.Astox,  Q.C..  assessor,  and  a jury,  sat  on  lb. 
5th  inst.  in  the  Sherifl"s  Jury  Court,  8t.  George  s Hall,  t, 

Msesstheompensstion  to  be  awarded  to  the  oiroer  of  w 
pnbHc  house  at  the  corner  of  William  Brown-street  and 
MiU.Une,  required  by  tho  Corporatton  for  improvement 
-ju^oses  in  connexion  wit  the ^ Free 


purposes  m oonuexiou  mu  vuu.  w— - 

balfery.  The  house  ia  at  present  occnpiod  on  » 

■which  three  years  are  nnexpired.  Ihe  present  -- 

1101.  a rear,  iid  Hr.  Peter  Elba  wm  called  and  valued  the 
property,  inoluding  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale, 

Wylie's  valuation  on  an  increased  rental  of  30CL  at 

the  end  of  the  present  lease  was  3,746L 

Alderman  Rigbv,  the  present  lessee,  said  that  about  two 
years  ago  he  made  a lovdfde  offer  of  3,1OTL  for  the  pro- 
perty, bat  withdrew  on  learning  that  the  Corporation 

Mr.  CwLy,  C.K,  M..ch«Wr 
was  called,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  increased 
rental  which  the  property  would  bring 
..  V .1 ir.«a*  Tmiilkl  oniT  be  1301..  ana 


„“t.l  whirh  tkS  p~p.rty  would  Wiue  ‘t  <h.e:^ir,  of 
Alderman  Riebr’s  lease  would  only  bo  1201.,  and  he 
estimated  the  "compensation  at  2,020L,  including  the 


Mr  W H^^Picton  said  that  1107.  would  be  the  full 
rental,  and  that,  allowing  5 per  cent,  for  leakages,  ho  con- 
sidered 2,2997.  to  be  a fair  compensatioa. 

The  jury  ffxed  the  compensation  at  2,0007. 


FAIRBAIRN  MEMORIAL. 

8in  —I  notice  in  your  impression  of  J^uary  8,  that  my 
price  for  the  above  statue  “ is  7507.  I wish 
i, V nf.ho  senlotora  wso  /a07.,  out 


price  for  tbe  atiove  statue  in  ^ ----- 

the  price  by  one  of  the  eooteatmg  scalptora  wa= 
the  price  I gave,  and  received  the  eommissKm  at,  isSifi. 
uiepritoxft  , E.  Edwp.  GefiiOWSKI. 


building  provisions  in  AMERICA. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Ilealth  requests  tke 
Department  of  Baildinge  to  require,  in  aooepting 
•specifications  for  bnilditigs  in  future, — 

1.  That  the  iron  soil-pipe  and  tbo  waste-piiw 

be  extended  through  tbe  roof  for  2 ft.,  at  their 
maximum  calibers,  and  t^t  the  waste-pipe  be 
independent  of  the  soil-pipe.  , . . v. 

2.  That  every  basin,  sink,  and  bath-tnbe  be 

properly  trapped.  , , , ,,  i 

3.  That  the  pipe  connexions  be  lead,  oaikea  or 
otherwise  securely  sealed. 

4.  That  tbe  location  and  direction  of  the 
house-drain  be  accurately  indicated  by  a diagram 
■wdth.  measurements,  or  by  ineasurements  from 
walla  or  other  permanent  landmarks,  so  that  it 
may  be  readily  reached  when  necessary. 

5.  Thatthe  department  forbid  the  use  of  brick 

drains  or  wooden  as  substitutes  for  pipe-drains, 
and  that  separate  sewer  connexions  be  required 
when  practicable ; and  , . 

6.  That  the  house-drain  be  trapped  under  tbe 
area  or  near  the  cellar-wall,  in  addition  to  all 
other  traps  whatsoever. 


Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Tine  Arts.— The  first  of  the  four  couversoEiom 
given  during  the  season  by  this  Society  took 
place  on  tbe  13th  inst.,  at  tbe  gallery  of  British 
Artists,  Suffolk-street,  Pall-mall,  and  was 
numerously  attended,  the  company  numbering 
about  500.  It  was  a music  night,  and  the  pro- 
gramme  was  carried  out  under  tbe  direction  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert. 


CHURCH.BUILDING  NEWS. 

GJouoester. — St.  Michael’s  Cburob,  Gloucester, 
was  re-opened  on  the  Slst  ult.  The  church,  with 
tbe  exception  of  tbe  tower,  was  rebuilt  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  from  designs  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Waller 
and  the  late  Mr.  T.  Fulljames,  and  was  conse- 
crated in  1851.  But  some  of  tbe  oarFing,  and 
other  parts  of  the  design,  were  left  nnBnished 
from  'want  of  funds.  Soon  after  the  appoint- 
raent'of  the  Rev.  G.  James  as  rector,  it  was 
determined  to  alter  and  greatly  improve  tbe 
building  ; plans  were  famished  by  Messrs. 
Waller,  the  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  A. 
Estoourt,  and  the  work  is  now  completed.  The 
old  vestry  and  organ-loft  have  been  removed,  and 
a new  vestry  erected  on  a part  of  the  site  of_  the 
ancient  burial-ground.  The  space  thus  obtained 
has  been  made  available  for  the  fitting  up  of  the 
organ  on  the  floor,  and  also  for  some  additional 
seats  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle.  The  old  seats 
in  tbe  nave  as  far  as  the  second  pier  from  the 
east  have  been  removed,  and  in  this  space  have 
been  placed  new  choir-stalls,  the  whole  of  the 
floor  having  been  raised  6 in.,  and  the  chancel 
thus  enlarged  has  been  separated  from  tho  nave 
and  aisle  by  means  of  low  stone  screens,  that 
between  the  piers  of  thearcade  being  surmounted 
by  ornamental  iron-work.  The  unfinished  carving 
has  been  completed  by  Mr.  Henry  Frith,  Tho 
groining  of  the  tower  baa  yet  to  be  done.  Tho 
present  work  will  cost  between  fiCfOi.  and  7001. 

Mitisomer  xYorfon.— Application  hae  been  made 
by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  at  tbe  Diocesan 
Court,  Wells,  and  a faculty  has  been  granted,  to 
permit  the  execution  of  extensive  alterations  in 
the  fabrio  of  Midsomer  Norton  parish  church. 
Through  the  liberality  of  one  of  tbe  parisbioners, 
Mrs.  Savage,  a handsome  stone  and  marble 
pulpit  will  be  substituted  for  the  present  “two. 
decker.”  It  is  proposed  to  build  an  extension  of 
the  chancel,  and  to  remove  tbo  organ  from  the 
west  gallery  into  a chamber  formed  out  of  the 
south-east  vestibule.  The  galleries  will  be 
approached  by  a new  entrance  under  the  tower ; 
and  the  high  pews  will  be  replaced  by  more 
commodious  open  seats.  Plans  have  been  pre- 
pared  by  Mr.  Gane,  architect,  of  London.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  forty  years  ago. 

Arbroat/i.— During  the  ensuing  summer  some 
extensive  alterations  are  to  be  made  in  the  fabric 
of  Abbey  Church,  Arbroath.  A portion  of  the 
front  wall  is  to  be  taken  down,  and  a new  one 
erected  at  some  distance  out  on  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  building.  This  will  contain  a 
vestibnle  and  also  new  stairs  leading  to  the 
gallery,  so  that  the  space  at  present  occupied 
by  the  stairs  may  be  utilised  for  additional  pews. 
The  gallery  itself  is  to  be  cleared  out,  and  a new 
one  erected.  These  alterations  will  cost  2,0001. 
Mr.  James  Maclaren,  architect,  Dundee,  will 
superiutend  the  work. 

Boroughhridge.— Christ  Church,  adjoining  the 
villagesof  Marton  & Grafton,  nearBoroughbridge, 
was  consecrated  on  the  11th  inst.  The  church 
is  built  to  accommodate  122  persons,  and  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Joshua  Naden,  builder,  of 
Knareshro’,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
Ladds,  architect,  of  London.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  41  ft.  long,  21  ft.  6 in.  wide,  17  ft.  high  to 
the  wall  plate,  and  35  ft.  high  to  the  ridge.  The 
chancel  is  22  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide,  14  ft.  6 in. 
high  to  the  wall-plato,  and  29  ft.  high  to  the 
ridi'e.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated,  and  the 
cost  has  been  about  1,7001.  In  removing  the 
old  church  which  formerly  occupied  the  site 
there  were  found  a number  of  worked  arch 
stones,  also  jambs,  shafts,  caps,  bases,  and  stone 
crosses,  built  into  the  walls  in  all  directions, 
evidencing  that  there  bad  been  one  or  two 
earlier  churches  on  the  site.  After  the  stones 
had  been  thoroughly  fitted,  it  was  found  that 
many  of  them  originally  belonged  to  a fine 
Norman  arch,  with  riohly-moulded  arch  and 
jambs,  which  the  vicar  has  been  instrumental 
in  having  carefully  restored  and  used  as  a 
doorway  from  the  church  to  the  vestry.  Mr. 
W.  Lewis,  of  York,  was  clerk  of  the  works. 

Don-lteaci  St.  Andrew. — After  having  under- 
gone restoration  and  refitting  of  its  interior,  the 
parish  church  of  Donhead  St.  Andrew,  Wilts, 
was  re-opened  on  the  12th  inst.  The  edifice  is 
in  the  Perpendicular  stylo,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  and  side  aisles,  with  a spacious  chancel, 
and  an  embattled  and  pinnacled  tower  at  the 
west  end.  The  aisles  are  separated  from  the 
nave  by  an  arcade  of  three  bays,  and  tbe 
ancient  windows  of  tbe  clearstory  and  of  the 
aisles  of  tbe  north  and  south  are  square-headed. 
Previously  to  the  reparation,  the  interior  was  in 
I a moat  dilapidated  and  uncomfortable  state.  The 


unsightly  high  pews  have  beou  removed,  ani 
have  been  replaced  by  sittings  of  stained  deal. 
The  gangways  are  laid  with  Godwin  s tiles. 
Under  the  floor  are  hot-water  pipes  for  h6atm| 
the  church,  tbe  apparatus  having  been  aopphed 
by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Wincanton.  Tbe  chancel 
is  paved  with  enamelled  tiles,  and  tbe  new 
steps  are  of  Portland  stone.  The  columns 
of  the  arcade  have  been  renewed.  A gallery  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church  has  been  removed, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  has  been  fitted 
as  a baptistery,  a new  stone  base  having  been 
added  to  tbe  ancient  font.  A new  oak  pulpit,  of 
cood  design,  rests  on  a stone  base.  The  contract 
for  the  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  T.B.  Miles, 
of  Shaftesbury,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Kemp,  ot 
London.  It  is  intended  to  place  an  organ  in  the 
church,  and  a chamber  for  it  will  be  formed  on 
the  north  aide  of  tbe  east  end  of  the  church. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ehahestcr  (Co.  Durham).— A.  new  school-room 
has  recently  been  erected  in  this  village,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  John  Smith  & Son,  arclu- 
tects,  of  SboUey  Bridge,  and  was  formally 
opened  in  December  by  the  Rov.  Archdeacon 
Prest.  Tbe  school  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  of  a 
strong,  substantial  character,  and  provides  ac- 
commodation for  100  children. 

Sherborne.  — Newland  Infant  Schools,  bher- 
borne,  were  re-opened  on  the  6th  ioat.,  after 
undergoing  alteration  and  improveinent,  from 
plans  Spared  by  Mr.  T.  Farrell,  architect.  The 
unsightly  dead  wall  next  the  street  has  been  re- 
placed  by  a wall  of  faced  stone,  and  pointed,  and 
the  windows  of  the  mistress’s  house  have  been 
renovated,  and  made  to  correspond  with  those  la 
the  old  sohool-hcuBe,  which  formerly  revived  its 
light  from  the  badi,  hut  is  now  lighted  by  four 
stone  pointed  twin  windows  with  iron  case- 
ments inserted  therein.  The  gallery  in  the  old 
schoolroom  has  been  repaired  and  enlaced,  and 
tbe  room  has  been  fitted  with  poUshed  desks  and 
seats.  An  entirely  new  schoolroom,  30  tt.  by 
20  ft.,  has  been  added  to  and  appeoa^bed  irom 
the  old  apartment.  This  room  is  also  lighted  by 
two  twin  pointed  windows  on  the  west,  and  one 
on  the  east  side,  and  by  a triple  window  on  the 
north  side,  and  is  also  fitted  with  desks  and  seats 
on  iixm  standards.  Tbe  whole  of  the  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  at  a cost  of  about  4o0i. 


psctllanea. 


Fatal  Soaffoia  Acoident.  — Last  WBBk 
Dr.  Ilardwioke  keld  an  inquest  on  the  body  of 
Jeremiah  Lovett,  a labonrer,  killed  by  the  railing 
of  an  immense  stack  of  timber  and  a scaHold,  at 
bnildings  in  oonrse  o£  erection  on  tho  ptenuaes 
of  ilr  Save,  builder  and  shop-front  fitter,  of 
Gray’a.innJane.  Mr.  Driscoll,  a labonrer,  said 
that  he  was  working  with  deceased  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  on  a scaffold  at  new  buildings,  adjom. 
inv  their  premises  in  Yerulam-laoe._  WireesB 
was  engaged  in  stacking  timber  on  this  scaffold, 
and  deceased  was  below,  serving  mortar  to  a 
bricklayer.  All  at  once  the  scaffold  gave  way, 
and  the  whole  of  the  timber,  in  weight  about 
Bia  tons,  was  shot  off,  and  the  large  bulk  of  it 
fell  upon  deceased,  who  was  so  deeply  buried 
under  the  timber  that  it  took  a quarter  of  an 
hour  before  ho  could  be  got  out.  The  only  sup- 
port to  the  scaffold  on  which  all  this  timber  was 
stocked  was  two  uprights  and  two  tansverso 
poles,  resting  in  sockets  made  in  the  brickwork 
of  an  old  wall,  which,  on  aooonnt  of  its  rpt“h- 
ncBS,  had  collapsed  and  bulged  out  with  the 
weight  of  tho  timber  on  the  scaffold.  The 
Boaffoldhad  bean  erected  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Sage's  brother,  the  foreman  of  the  workq. 
Dltimately  the  jury  returned  a verdict  of  Acci- 
dental death,  but  at  the  same  time  the  jury 
further  believe  that  the  accident  occurred  through 
neglect  or  the  want  of  proper  preoantions  m tho 
CO  Wuotion  of  the  scaffold  on  which  such  a mass 
oftimber  had  been  placed.”  Mr.  Sage,  fj;®"'''!- 
man,  was  called  in,  and  informed  that,  although 
the  jury  had  abstained  from  roturnmg  a verdict 
of  Manslaughter,  tho  firm  were  liable,  upon  their 
verdict,  under  Lord  Campbell  a Act,  for  com. 
penaation  to  the  widow  and  tap"'?. 
for  the  loss  they  had  snstained  by  hia  death. 


Eheirns  Cathedral.-It  ia  stated  that  M. 
wSon  has  ordered  the  restoration  of  Eheima 
Cathedral,  at  a coat  of  2,000,000  franca. 
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Fires  in  London. — From  tlie  report  of  the 
I chief  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade 
I (Captain  Shaw)  on  the  state  of  the  brigade  and 
I the  fires  in  London,  during  the  year  1875,  made 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  we  learn 
that  the  number  of  calls  for  fires  or  snpposed 
fires  reoeired  during  the  year  has  been  1,668. 
Of  these  90  were  false  alarms,  49  proved  to  be 
only  chimney  alarms,  and  1,529  were  calls  for 
fires,  of  which  163  resulted  in  serious  damage, 
and  1,366  in  slight  damage.  These  figures  refer 
only  to  the  regular  calls  for  fires,  or  supposed 
I fires,  involving  the  turning  out  of  firemen,  fire- 
engines,  horses,  and  coachmen;  they  do  not  in- 
clude trifling  damages  by  fires  which  were  not 
sufficiently  important  to  require  the  attendance 
of  firemen  ; neither  do  they  include  the  ordinary 
calls  for  chimneys  on  fire,  which  are  separately 
accounted  for.  The  fires  of  1875,  com- 
pared  with  those  of  1874,  show  a decrease  of 
41 5 and  compared  with  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years,  there  is  a decrease  of  59.  The  pro- 
portion of  serious  to  slight  losses  in  1875 — 163 
to  1,366 — is  about  as  favourable  as  the  Brigade 
; has  hitherto  succeeded  in  making  it. 

I Navy  Oak, — The  Secretary  of  the  United 

■ States’  Navy,  in  his  recent  report,  calls  attention 
j to  the  importance  of  securing,  before  it  passes 

i entirely  away,  as  great  a quantity  as  possible  of 
1 the  sea-shore  live  oak  of  the  country,  which  he 
I describes  as  the  beat  timber  of  the  world.  He 
I says  : — " The  rapid  deterioration  of  all  our  vessels 
I built  of  other  wood  constantly  warns  us  how  in- 
I valuable  is  this  timber,  now  so  rapidly  passing 
I away.  It  is  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  when 
I once  gone  will  never  be  replaced.  The  supply, 

I which  was  never  large,  is  being  rapidly  exhausted, 

I and  it  becomes  yearly  more  difficult  to  procure, 

I as  what  is  left  is  being  largely  bought  up  for 
j shipment  abroad.  All  of  it  that  was  laid  up  by 
I old  Navy  Commissioners  was  consumed  during 
I the  war,  and  the  Department  has  been  endeavour- 
I ing  for  the  past  few  years,  whenever  it  had  the 
I opportunity  and  the  means,  to  secure  what  could 
I be  had  for  the  present  use,  or  to  be  laid  up  to 
: season  for  the  future  use  of  the  navy.  In  the 
j opinion  of  the  Department,  measures  should  be 
I taken,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
; sneh  of  this  timber  as  is  left  on  our  southern 
I coast,  and  to  secure  it  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 

■ ment.” 

The  New  Law  on  Land  Transfer. — On 
the  lab  insfc.  the  statute  to  simplify  the  title  and 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  land  in  England  took 
effect.  This  Act  will  supersede  the  Land  Eegistry 
Aot  of  1862,  and  the  registrar  and  other  officers 
will  be  attached  to  the  new  law.  It  points  out 
certain  persons  who  “may”  register  property 
under  the  same.  For  instance,  any  person  who 
has  contracted  to  buy  for  his  own  benefit  an 
^ estate  in  fee  simple  in  laud,  any  person  entitled 
for  his  own  benefit,  at  law  or  in  equity,  to  au 
estate  in  fee  simple,  and  any  person  capable  of 
disposing  for  his  own  benefit,  by  way  of  sale,  of 
an  estate  in  fee  simple  in  laud,  whether  in  eitlier 
case  subject  or  not  to  incumbrance,  “may” 
apply  to  the  registrar  to  be  registered  under  the 
new  Act,  with  a proviso  that  in  the  case  of  land 
contracted  to  be  bought  the  vendor  consents  to 
the  application.  The  statata  contains  129  sec-  ' 
tions,  divided  into  five  parts,  and  repeals,  a part 
of  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874,  No 
application  can  now  be  entertained  for  registra- 
tion under  the  Land  Registry  Act  of  1862,  which 
was  brought  forward  by  Lord  Westbury,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  present  measure, 
introduced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  will  be 
generally  adopted. 

Decoration  of  Gainsborough  Parish 
Church. — Workmen  are  now  employed  in  dc- 
corafcing  theinterior  of  the  parish  church,  Gains- 
borough. A short  time  ago  a copy  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci’s  picture  of  “ The  Last  Supper  ” was 
given  by  an  anonymous  parishioner,  and  placed 
in  the  centre  compartment  of  the  reredos,  imme- 
diately  above  the  Communion  Table.  Soon  after 
this  gift  was  presented,  it  was  decided  to  make  an 
effort  to  decorate  the  whole  of  the  apse  in  a 
permanent  and  worthy  manner.  After  mature 
consideration  the  plans  of  Mr.  Knowles,  ofYork, 
were  accepted,  and  the  work  is  entrusted  to  him. 
The  cost  of  these  adornments  is  estimated 
at  125  J. 

Chester  Cathedral.— The  Chester  Chronicle 
states  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  place  a spire  upon  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  in  accordance  with  the  model  which 
has  been,  exhibited  for  some  time  past  in  the 
Chapter-house. 


New  County  Buildings,  Dumfries.— An 
important  addition  to  the  architecture  of  English- 
street,  Dumfries,  has  recently  been  completed. 
Formerly  the  head-quarters  of  the  Dumfriesshire 
Constabulary  and  the  department  of  Weights  and 
Measures  were  accommodated  in  small,  dingy, 
and  ill-arranged  premises  in  the  street  just 
named,  which  the  Police  Committee  of  the 
county  three  years  ago  resolved  to  replace 
with  a building  suitable  and  commodious 
for  the  purpose  required,  and  externally  in 
keeping  with  their  character.  Accordingly  they 
employed  Mr.  Bwbonr,  now  of  thefirm  of  Barbour 
& Halliday,  architects,  to  prepare  plans,  and  these 
having  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Government,  were  proceeded  with  and  carried 
onfc,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 3,3001.  The  building  is 
three  stories  in  height,  and  is  Scottish  Baronial  in 
style.  There  is  a central  portal  aroh,fiaDkedonoae 
side  by  a massive  loop-hooled  tower,  65  ft.  high, 
and  on  the  other  by  a square  “ keep,”  which 
attains  the  highest  elevation  of  the  building. 
The  contractors  were : — Mason  work,  Crackstone 
& Son;  joiner  work,  Mr.  Mein;  slater  work, 
Mr.lBridges  ; plumber  work,  Mr.  Ramsay  ; plaster 
work,  Mr.  Dickson;  glazing  and  painting,  Mr. 
Costin. 

Reredos  at  Stoke  Church,  Ipswich. — The 
stone  panels  of  the  reredos  in  Stoke  Church, 
Ipswich,  have  been  filled  with  full-length  figures 
in  oil  painting  on'a  gold  background,  in  the  style 
of  the  early  Italian  school.  This  painting  is  the 
work  and  gift  of  Miss  Lacon,  and  has  been 
executed  at  the  Ipswich  School  of  Art,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Griffiths.  The 
eight  panels,  9 ft.  in  length,  contain  the  figures 
of  the  four  major  prophets,  and  the  four 
Evangelists.  Isaiah,  Daniel,  St.  Matthew,  and 
St.  Mark  occupy  the  north  side ; St.  Luke, 
St.  John,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  the  south  side. 
Each  of  the  prophets  bears  a scroll  on  which 
is  written  his  chief  Messianic  prophecy.  The 
space  beneath  the  figures  is  occupied  by  floral 
decorations.  Each  of  the  Evangelista  bears  a 
golden  book  of  bis  Gospel.  Beneath  appear 
their  distinctive  symbols.  The  central  portion 
contains  four  angels,  in  the  early  Florentine  style, 
with  wings  worked  on  gold,  and  mantles  alter- 
nately red  and  blue.  They  hold  inscribed  scrolls. 
The  central  cross  of  white  marble  now  stands 
out  from  a gold  back-ground  having  a broad 
border  of  red,  gold,  and  black,  and  the  Eucharistic 
emblems. 

Noxious  Gases. — At  the  last  quarterly  meet, 
ing  of  the  North-Western  Assooiatiou  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  held  in  Manchester,  a report 
on  the  effects  of  chemical  gases  on  human  life 
and  health  was  read.  The  medical  officers  of 
districts  in  which  chemical  or  allied  works  are 
carried  on  had  replied  to  a series  of  questions 
submitted  by  the  Association.  Their  sogges- 
tioos  for  the  amendment  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  chemical-works  nuisance  were  summed 
up  thus:  — “First,  the  removal  of  the  works 
from  the  vicinity  of  inhabited  houses  ; second, 
the  reduction  of  the  legal  maximum  of  noxious 
vapours  allowed  to  be  discharged ; third,  emit- 
ting  the  vapours  for  the  most  part  when  the 
wind  will  carry  them  in  a safe  direction;  fourth, 
the  more  stringent  application  by  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  legislative  provisions  already 
existing;  fifth,  the  adoption  by  manufacturers 
of  the  most  approved  scientific  processes ; and 
sixth,  requiring  the  removal  of  all  sulphur  from 
alkali  waste  before  deposit.” 

Rhyl  Winter  Gardens  and  Aquarium. — 
The  ceremony  of  cutting  the  first  sod  of  the 
Rhyl  Winter  Gardens  and  Aquarium  took  place 
ou  the  4th  inst.  The  proposed  establishment 
will  be  situate  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  sea,  some  thirty-six  acres 
of  land  having  boon  purchased  on  which  to  erect 
summer  and  winter  gardens,  the  latter  of  which 
will  be  enclosed,  and  will  be  on  a somewhat 
similar  plan  to  those  at  Southport.  A marine 
and  fresh  water  aquarium  will  be  formed,  and  a 
large  lecture  and  concert  hall  is  to  be  erected 
capable  of  seating  2,000  persons,  together  with 
a dining-hall  for  1,000  diners.  A largo  propor- 
tion  of  the  land  will  be  laid  out  as  a park,  natural 
and  artificial  terraces  being  erected  to  add  to  its 
appearance ; another  portion  will  be  leased  for 
building  villas  upon. 

The  Aberdeen  Painters.  — The  Aberdeen 
house  and  ship  painters,  at  a large  meeting  held 
on  the  12th  inst.,  in  Glennie’s  Hall,  Queen- 
street,  unanimously  resolved  to  ask  foi*a  rise  of 
l^d.  per  hour,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  March. 


A Powerful  Organ. — Says  the  London  cor 
respondentof  the  Liverpool  Journal : — “ Private 
organs  become  more  popular  in  London  every 
year,  and  threaten  soon  to  compete  with  the 
piano.  But  I suppose  that  no  such  private 
organ  has  yet  been  erected  as  that  which  was 
opened  at  Primrose-hill  on  Saturday.'  It  belongs 
to  Mr.  N.  G.  Holmes,  the  well-known  engineer. 
The  designs  were  by  Mr.  Best,  of  Liverpool; 
the  builders  were  Messrs.  Bryceson.  It  is  an 
immense  instrument  to  be  placed  in  a private 
house.  It  has  four  key-boards,  sixty-five  speak, 
ing  stops,  and  4,209  pipes.  In  connexion  with 
the  great  organ  is  an  “ echo  organ,”  built  away 
from  it,  and  worked  by  the  electric  action. 
Then  there  is  a carillon,  or  peal  of  bells,  Alto- 
gether,  Mr.  Holmes  has  power  enough  in  his 
house  to  please  his  neighbours  for  a quarter  of 
mile  round,  or,  if  he  pleases,  to  make  life  un- 
bearable to  them.” 

Defences  of  the  Metropolis. — The  newly- 
built  powerful  forts  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
between  London  and  Sheerness  have  had  their 
armaments  completed.  These  consist,  in  some 
cases  of  38-ton,  and  in  others  of  9-inch  or  12. ton 
guns,  which  in  all  cases  are  mounted  upon  the 
patent  carriages,  by  the  machinery  of  which  the 
gun  can  be  elevated  or  depressed,  or  its  position 
changed  with  the  utmost  facility.  As  bearing 
indirectly  upon  the  defence  of  the  metropolis,  it 
is  stated  that  the  first  of  the  forts  that  are  to  be 
erected  on  the  heights  above  the  Medway  at 
Borstal,  Rochester,  intended  to  form  a chain 
of  land  defence  for  Chatham,  will  be  shortly 
commenced.  At  this  work,  which  will  be  one  of 
great  magnitude,  the  convicts  now  occupying  the 
new  convict  establishment  at  Borstal  will  bo 
employed. 

“ Harrison  of  Chester." — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Cbester  town  council,  on  the  12th  inst., 
the  town  clerk  read  the  following  letter,  dated 
dated  January  11th,  1376,  and  signed  “Ann 
Boseley.” — “ 9,  Whitefriars.  Sir, — My  relative, 
the  late  Miss  Ann  Harrison,  who  died  the  6th  of 
October  last,  having  bequeathed  to  me  a portrait 
of  her  father,  Thomas  Harrison,  the  eminent 
architect,  formerly  of  this  city,  and  also  two 
medals  presented  to  him  by  Pope  Clement,  I 
beg  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  the  same  on  behalf 
of  the  corporation.  I inclose  a copy  of  an  article 
from  the  Qenileman's  Magazine,  May,  1829,  con. 
tainiog  a short  biography  of  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
an  account  of  the  medals.”  The  portrait  and 
medals  were  accepted. 

New  'Vicarage,  Clee  Sfe.  Margaret. — The 
new  vicarage-house  for  the  parish  of  Clee  St.  Mar- 
garet, Worcestershire,  has  just  been  completed, 
and  was  inspected  a few  days  ago  by  the  arobi- 
teot  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  It  has 
been  built  of  local  stone,  with  Grinshill  stone 
dressings,  and  lining  of  local  brick,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Pngh,  of  Hungerford,  near  Much  Wen- 
lock,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett, 
architect,  Cambridge.  The  total  cost  has  been 
about  1,700J.,  a considerable  portion  of  which 
was  contributed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. The  porch  and  entrance-hall  floors  are 
laid  with  tesaelated  tiles  manufactured  by  Thoms, 
of  Broseley,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Bathurst. 

Important  Federation  of  Trade  Societies. 
At  the  Trades  Congress  held  in  Liverpool  about 
a year  ago,  a scheme  was  submitted  for  the 
federation  of  organised  trade  societies,  with  a 
view  to  raise  an  immense  fund  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  great  associations  of  capital  on  equal 
terms,  especially  in  oases  of  dispute.  The  matter 
was  again  considered  at  Glasgow  in  October, 
when  the  scheme  was  approved  of,  and  the  rnlee 
for  the  gnidance  of  members  have  just  been 
issned.  They  set  forth  that,  in  the  interests  of 
labour,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  united 
action  shoald  be  taken  by  the  powerful  trade 
organisations  of  the  country  for  mutual  protec- 
tion under  exceptional  circumstances. 

Enlargement  of  tRe  Salop  and  Mont- 
gomeryshire Lunatic  Asylum.— -The  visitors 
of  the  Shropshire  and  Montgomery  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Bicton,  near  Shrewsbnry,  have  jnst 
reported  to  the  magistrates  that,  in  their  opinion, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  asylum  by 
building  new  wings  on  the  male  and  female  aide. 
Four  acres  of  land  have  already  been  purchased 
on  the  west  of  the  present  building.  The  amount 
of  the  additional  accommodation  to  be  provided 
is  for  no  fewer  than  200  patients,  bmng  an  in- 
crease of  about  one-third  of  the  present  nnmber. 
Plans  are  about  to  be  ordered  from  the  Coimty 
Surveyor, 
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Coroners'  Courts. — The  principle  of  eatab- 
lishing  Coroners’  courts  in  the  various  metro- 
politan parisbes,  which  originated  in  St.  Pancraa, 
in  the  central  district  of  Middlesex,  has  been 
further  carried  out  by  the  establishnient  of  a 
court  at  15,  South  Wharf-road,  Paddington, 
adjacent  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital.  The  room 
contains  an  elevated  platform  for  the  coroner, 
with  aaitable  accommodation  for  the  press,  and 
plenty  of  seats  for  the  jury,  witnesses,  and 
the  pnblio.  These  courts  will  supersede  the 
use  of  publio-housea  for  the  holding  of  in- 
quests, and  not  one  hour  too  soon. 

Iron  Waste.  — Efforts  have  recently  bees 
made  in  America,  it  is  said  with  snccess,  to  in- 
troduce the  process  long  since  turned  to  good 
account  at  Sechshaus,  near  Vienna.  Iron  and 
tin-plate  scraps  are  reconverted  into  valuable 
merchantable  products.  From  all  tin. plate  and 
soldered  articles  the  tin  is  first  separated,  and 
the  iron  is  subsequently  melted  into  a very  high 
quality  of  metal.  In  the  course  of  the  process 
various  by-products  are  obtained,  which  are  said 
to  pay  all  working  expenses,  so  that  the  value  of 
the  tin  and  iron  is  all  clear  profit. 


Chester  Archaeological  Society. — The 
second  meeting  for  the  present  session  was  held 
in  the  Society's  apartments,  Albion  Rooms, 
Lower  Bridge-atreet,  on  the  17th  inst.,  when  ilr. 
John  Brown  read  a paper  on  “The  Ancient  City 
of  Ephesns,  including  a abort  description  of  the 
celebroted  Temple  of  Diana, — being  notes  and 
recollections  of  a recent  personal  visit  to  that 
historic  site.”  The  lectaro  was  illustrated  by 
a series  of  large  photographs  and  drawings  of 
the  ruined  city  and  temple  of  Ephesus,  as  well 
as  of  the  chief  palaces  and  mosques  of  Con- 
stantinople,  Smyrna,  &o. 

Tramway  Cars  for  Working  Men  at 
Sdinbnrgh. — At  a meeting  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost’s Committee  on  the  12th  inst.,  it  was 
resolved  by  a majority  of  ten  to  six  to  recom. 
mend  that  the  Town  Council,  as  local  antbority, 
request  the  Edinburgh  Tramway  Company,  in 
terms  of  their  Act  of  1S71,  to  run  cars  upon  all 
their  routes  before  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
for  the  convenience  of  working  men.  The  hour 
at  which  it  is  proposed  the  cars  should  leave  the 
different  termini  is  half. past  six  a.m.  The  fare 
is  not  to  exceed  one  halfpenny  per  mile. 


The  Black  Memorial,  Edinburgh.— Since 
the  commission  for  this  monument  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  John  Hutchisou,  R.S  A.,  the  artist  would 
eeem  to  have  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  with  the 
work.  Hia  design  has  been  completed  in  the 
form  of  a small  model,  and  he  is  now  engaged 
upon  the  full-sized  figure,  from  which  the  bronze 
casting  will  be  made.  Mr.  Black  is  represented 
in  standing  posture,  in  the  fur-trimmed  robe  of 
the  Lord  Provost  of  the  city.  With  the  full- 
sized  model,  which  is  12  ft.  high,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made. 

The  Edinburgh  Plasterers.— It  is  stated 
that  most  of  the  master  plasterers  of  Edinburgh 
have  received  notice,  through  the  secretary  of 
the  Operative  Plasterers’  Trade  Union,  to  the 
effect  that  each  must  disperse  with  a certain 
number  of  apprentices.  The  general  result,  it 
is  said,  will  be  a reduction  of  abont  twenty  in 
the  number  of  lads  learning  the  trade.  If  this 
system  were  pursued  throughout  all  the  trades 
and  professions,  what  would  become  of  the 
“ residuum  ” ? 

The  Threatened  Wholesale  Demolition 
of  City  Churches. — The  Archdeacon  of  London 
has  addressed  a letter  to  the  President  of  Sion 
College,  in  which  bo  says: — “I  do  not  like  to 
leave  yon  and  my  rev.  brethren  of  Sion  College  in 
ignorance  of  my  sentiments  on  a matter  so 
vitally  affecting  the  Archdeaconry  as  the  move- 
ment  about  the  City  churches.  I am  very 
sorry  I cannot  approve  of  the  scheme  whicn 
seems  to  be  recommending  itself  to  the  majority. 
I look  upon  it  as  too  closely  bordering  upon  con- 
fiscation.' 


Flitting  ’’  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. — 
The  lions  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent’s  ; 
Park,  have  this  week  been  removed  to  their 
new  quarters  in  the  building  lately  erected  from 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Anthony  Salvin,  and  which  we 
described  some  months  ago,  in  an  article  entitled 
“ The  Lions  at  Home.’’  At  the  back  of  the  new 
lions’  bouse  there  is  now  being  constructed  an 
open  cage,  50  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide,  in  which  it 
is  intended  the  lions  and  tigers  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  take  the  air. 

The  Glasgow  Painters. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Glasgow  United  Trades  Council,  on  the  12ih 
inst.,  the  painters’  representative  stated  that  the 
trade  with  which  he  was  connected  was  moving 
for  an  advance  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  id.  per 
hour,  and  fifty-one  hours  per  week.  The  em- 
ployers, however,  were  opposed  to  such  an  altera- 
tion, and  in  several  shops  bad  asked  the  men  to 
engage  to  work  for  twelve  months  on  the  present 
arrangements,  intimating  that  those  who  did 
not  do  so  would  immediately  be  discharged. 

Foreign  Cattle  Sanatorium,  Newcastle. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Town  Conucil, 
on  the  12th  inst.,  it  was  resolved  that  an  addi. 
lionsl  story  be  erected  to  the  Foreign  Cattle 
Sanatorium  at  the  Ouseburn,  at  a cost  of  2,365Z , 
and  that  the  tender  of  Mr.  John  Dbkson,  con- 
tractor for  the  works  at  present  in  hand,  be 
accepted.  Tbe  total  estimate  for  the  sanatorium 
was  15,0001.  The  first  contract  was  0,0941.,  to 
which  bad  to  be  added  the  present  contract  of 
2,3651.,  making  a total  of  8,4591.,  exclusive,  of 
conrse,  of  the  land. 

Belsize  Park  Skatit  g Rink. — On  the  l?th 
inst.,  a new  skating-rink  was  opened  for  this 
quarter  of  London.  The  rink  is  the  property  of 
Messrs.  S.  G. &W.  Bird.andis  sitnatedintbe Lan- 
caster-read, three  minutes’  walk  from  the  Swiss 
Cottage  Railway  Station.  It  is  200  ft.  by  100  ft., 
and  about  one-third  of  it  is  covered  in  by  a sub- 
stantial rooU  The  surface  is  laid  with  Clarke’s 
patent  asphalte.  On  entering,  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  are  an  office,  skate-room,  &o. ; on  the 
left,  a refreshment-roora. 

Incombustible  Wood.— A recent  invention 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Richard,  of  Dax,  France,  relates  to 
the  preservation  and  incombustibility  of  wood 
by  the  aid  of  crystallised  chloride  of  sodinm  in 
solation  in  water  at  between  6”  and  2 4'  by 
Peanme’s  aerometer,  and  of  a solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  and  alum  at  between  4'  and  27', 
either  mixed  in  variable  proportions  or  em- 
ployed separately. 

Fire  at  Bosbury  Church,  near  Ledbury. 
On  the  afterncon  of  Sunday,  the  9th  inst.,  a fire 
broke  out  in  the  roof  of  Bosbury  Church,  near 
Ledbury.  The  tire  occurred  at  a point  where  a 
stove-pipe  passed  through  the  roof,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  a spark  n-uat  have  fallen  upon  tbe 
limbers  beneath  the  rcof.  A plentiful  supply  of 
water  being  at  hand  tbe  damage  was  not  very 
great. 

To  Clean  Paint  and  Marble. — It  may  be 
useful  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  the 
“ New  Californian  Ground  Borax  ’’  is  admirably 
adapted  for  cleaning  paint,  marble,  and  glass; 
one  penny  packet  (containing  abont  2 oz  ) boiled 
in  two  gallons  of  water  would  clean  the  paint  of 
several  rooms;  a little  soap  should  be  used 
with  it. — T.  M. 

Rateable  Valne  of  the  City  of  London. — • 
The  valuation  lists  for  the  City  of  London,  which 
come  into  force  on  the  Gth  of  April  next,  show  a 
gross  value  of  3,577,7521.,  and  a rateable  value  of 
2,982,2271.  Tbe  same  values  in  1871  were  re- 
spectively 3,052,0861.  and  2,556,4031.,  the  new 
assessments  showing  an  increase  of  525,6661. 
gross,  and  425,82-Jl.  rateable  value. 

New  Court-house,  Usk,  Monmouthshire. 
The  contract  for  building  the  new  Court-house 
at  Usk  has  been  let,  and  tbe  work  will  be 
speedily  commenced.  Messrs.  Hill,  Higgs,  & Co., 
Crown  Works,  Lambeth,  are  the  contractors,  and 
the  amount  of  the  contract  is  9,3491. 

Milanese  Painter.  — On  tV 


Tramways  for  Sheffield.— The  Sheffield 
Corporation  have  resolved  to  complete  the 
system  of  tramways  in  the  town,  at  a cost  of 
20,0001. 


Glasgow  Stock  Exchange. — The  architect 
i Mr.  John  Burnet,  not  Mr.  Thomson,  as  stated. 


TENDERS 


For  rebnildiog  21,  Leadenhall-atreet.  Mr.  E.N.  Clif- 
ton, architect : — 

Simpson  £12,390  0 0 

Patrick  i Son 12,291  0 0 

Lawrance 12,264  0 0 

Brass.. 11,933  0 0 

Peto,  Brothers  11,630  0 0 

Conder 11,240  0 0 


For  schools,  Hanorer-street,  Islington,  for  the  School 
Board  of  London.  Mr.  E.  Bobson,  architect  :• 


Roberts,  Brothers 

£11,165 

0 

0 

Hobson 

11,089 

0 

0 

Newman  4 Maun  

11,051 

0 

0 

Williams  4 8oa 

Ill, 965 

0 

0 

Dowus  & Co 

10,653 

0 

0 

EoQor 

1(1,565 

0 

0 

Wall,  Brothers  

10,501 

0 

0 

Hoolt  4 Oldrey  

10,470 

0 

0 

Kirk  4 Rsodoil 

16,370 

0 

Lawrance 

10,338 

0 

0 

Sbellield  

10,259 

0 

0 

10,233 

0 

0 

9,974 

0 

0 

For  alterations  at  9,  Rose-street,  Newgate-street. 
Vtn.  C Banks,  architect:— 

Eaton. £630  0 0 

Lsrke  . 620  0 0 


For  additions  to  public  hall,  Walthamstow.  Mr.  John 
H.  Swan,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  Morfee:— 


Lipscombe... 

Tubby 

Lawnince  

Perry  4 Co.  (too  late)  . 

Sabey  4 Son 

Deards 

Morter. 

Tarrant  & Sons 

Reed  (acceptedj  


..  £t,40S 
..  3,580  0 0 
..  3,261  0 0 


3,120 

3,081 

3,075 

2,960 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  Coweross-streot, 
Sniithfleld.  Mr.  H.  S.  Benisoii,  architect: — 

Kudkiu  £2,000  0 0 


For  building  retort-bonse,  coal-storos,  &0  , at  the  Ply- 
mouth Oasworks.  Mr.  J.  T.  Browning,  engineer 

Shaddock  £7,250  0 0 

Finch  3,216  0 0 

Verren  3,100  0 0 

WUlcjcks,  Brothers  (accepted)  2,839  0 0 


For  forming  a new  road  and  building  coal  vaults,  4c., 
Upper  Norwood,  for  Mr.  J.  Selwin  Tail.  Messrs.  EdiTbral 
Power  4 Wheeler,  architects 

Aitchison  & Walker £3,730  0 0 

Keeble 3,469  0 0 

Anon  3,386  0 0 

Carter 3,229  0 0 

Brown  3,U05  0 0 

Crick  2,957  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  mansion  at  Silwood 
Park,  near  Sunningdale,  Berks.  Mr.  Allred  Waterhouse, 
architect ; — 

Smith  4 Taylor  £27,3'19  0 0 

Parnell 2), 800  0 0 

Hearu  23,960  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson 23,500  0 0 

Uoltaud  & Hannen  22,950  0 0 

Perry -2,8U0  0 0 


For  the  vicarage  lionie,  Acton,  for  the  Rev.  A.  II. 

Dunn.  Mr.  K.  Monson,  architect ; — 

Baker £3.947  0 0 

.Tackson  4 Sbaw  3,632  0 0 

Temple  4 Foster 3,474  0 0 

Seale  3,393  0 0 

Baker 3,350  0 0 

Gibson,  Brothers 3,325  0 0 

Roots  3,228  0 0 

Beale  3,193  0 0 

Gregory 3,193  0 0 

Hunt  3,190  0 0 

Nye  3,124  0 0 

Hunt  3.102  0 0 

Bartlett  3, ICO  0 0 


D ath  of  ; 


Extensive  Improvements  proposed  for  7th  iustant,  at  Milan,  the  artist,  Signor  Cavalit  re 
Birmingham.— An  inquiry  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Ilarri-  1 Luigi  Zuccoli,  departed  this  life,  after  a ahort 
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eon,  C.E!,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector, 
was  held  on  the  13th  inst,  at  the  Conncil- 
chamber.  Moor-street,  respecting  the  borrowing 
tf  a million  of  money  by  the  Corporation  for 
tl  e purposes  of  street  improvements  and 
sewerage  in  this  town. 

The  Liverpool  Borough  Engineer. — The 
salary  of  Mr.  Deacon,  borough  engineer  of  Liver- 
pool, has  been  increased  from  1,0001.  to  1,2001. 
per  annum. 


illness.  This  painter  gained  sime  of  the  highett 
distinctions  by  his  talent,  an  I was  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Ar's  of  Milan. 

Bricks. — We  are  informed  that  the  stock 
bricks  used  at  the  Royal  Aqaarium, Westminster, 
were  fupp’ied  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wistman,  of  the 
Hop  E chan'e,  Borough,  and  Brixlon.  We  also 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


c.  B.— H.  W.— A 8.— H,  Ce  M — Q.— J.  C.  K.— E.  L— M.  Brothers 
A Co.— K.  U.-C.  R,— W.  U.  — W.  W.  & Co.— W.  0.  B.— F.  P.— 
U.  B.'u.— M.— U.  R.  W.— E.W.-J.  F.  3.-A.  O.  C.-J.  F.— F.-l*. 
t W.-S.  McB.— O.  H- B.-J-  B.  W.  C.-J.  B.— T.  B.  S.-An  Old  Sub- 
scriber  (trj  & circular  curUiu  at  thi  boUoiQ  o(  tbs  cupola.  Tbero 
ai'peate  at  present  to  be  no  certainty  ai  to  the  result  ot  wires). — 
J.  C.  (we  cannot  uuderlnke  tbe  examluatlou  requested).  — Caadowner 
(we  decline  to  advise  la  i-r“'«t»  dispute*).— J.  ,J.  M.  (uexlweek).— 

J.  P.  P.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointioj  out  books  and  slvins 
addresses. 

All  B’aUments  ot  facts,  lists  of  fenders,  4c.  must  be  accompanied 


finders  tand  that  Mr.  VViaeman  is  eupplying  the  I by^'^^^name  -a  .ddre«  ot  tae  sender,  not  nec«.earUy  for 
and  the  New  National  [ —the  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 


Yarmouth  Aqnirium, 

Opera-house,  Victoria  Embankment. 
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The  Proposed  Popular”  Opera  House, Paris. 

ECENTLY  we 
gave  a descrip- 
tion, with 
plan  and  sec- 
tion, of  the 
great  opera- 
house  “ for 
the  million” 
which  a com- 
pany of  gen- 
tlemen inte- 
rested in  art 
are  proposing 
to  found  in 
Paris.*  The 
sneoess  or 
failure  of  such 
a scheme 
would  be 
matter  of  in- 
terest  beyond 
its  own  lo- 
cality. The  attempt  to  popularise  lyric  drama,  so 
long  (from  ita  costliness)  an  entertainment  for  a 
privileged  few,  is  likely  to  be  made  in  one  way 
or  another  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  before 
long,  and  we  hope  in  the  end  with  snccess. 
But  the  project  of  effecting  this  by  a vast 
increase  of  the  auditorium,  so  as  to  distribute 
the  cost  among  a greatly-increased  number  of 
spectators,  appears  to  us  one  of  dubious  success, 
and  likely  to  lead  to  a heavy  expenditure,  with- 
out  satisfactory  result,  either  in  a pecuniary  or 
an  artistic  point  of  view. 

Tho  promoters  and  architects  of  the  proposed 
V Opera  populaire  ” persuade  themselves  that 
by  properly  considered  and  specialised  construc- 
tion they  can  provide  that  an  audience  of  9,000 
persona  (from  four  to  five  times  the  ordinary 
extent  of  a theatrical  audience)  should  be  able 
to  hear  satisfactorily  and  with  pleasure,  without 
any  disproportionate  increase  in  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  executants.  This  is  a species  of 
ambition  which  is  continually  exciting  the  mind 
of  the  modem  architect,  ilr.  PergussoD,  in  the 
appendix  to  his  " History  of  Modern  Architec- 
ture,  has  suggested  the  provision  of  a concert, 
room  for  20,000  as  a desideratum  which  ought  to 
be  supplied.  The  Albert  Hall  (to  which  refer- 
ence  is  made  by  the  French  projectors)  is  a 
scheme  of  tbe  same  kind.  It  might  be  urged 
with  some  reason,  that  if  people  could  really 
bear  and  enjoy  a performance  of  this  kind  at  a 
much  greater  distance,  and  in  much  larger 
buildings  than  the  average  of  those  built  for  the 
purpose,  it  would  have  been  found  out  before 
now.  The  projectors  of  the  “ Opera  populaire  ” 
assert  that  it  has  been  found  out  long  ago,  and 
that  we  have  timidly  dropped  the  model  of 
the  antique  Greek  and  Roman  amphitheatres, 
which  were  a greatly  larger  sorb  of  building 
than  even  what  they  propose  to  raise.  The 
Coliseum  would  contain  110,000  spectators ; 
bnt  it  is  admitted  that  spectacle  only  was  in 

• See  page  53,  ante,  and  illustratioiis. 


livened  ; but,  negatively,  we  may  feel  absolutely 
certain  that  it  bad  nothing  in  common  with 
modern  operatic  music.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  render  probable  the  existence  of  an 
art  of  music,  anything  like  what  we  now  under- 
stand  by  the  term,  till  long  after  the  Christian 
era.  The  Greek  drama  was  a performance  of  a 
stately,  severe,  slow-moving  type,  restricted  to 
three  principal  actors  and  the  “chorus,”  and  in 
all  probability,  as  far  as  we  have  grounds  for 
conjecture,  the  “ musical  ” element  in  it  con- 
sisted only  of  some  kind  of  recitation  or  intoning 
on  a fixed  pitch,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
conveying  the  words  further  than  tbe  ordinary 
tones  of  speech.  But  modern  lyric  drama  is 
utterly  distinct  from  this ; it  is  a highly  involved 


qnestion  there.  But  the  Athenian  theatres  were 
much  larger  even  than  the  “Opera  popnlaire” 
is  intended  to  be,  and  “ it  is  incontestable,”  says 
onr  French  contemporary,  “ that  there  were 
musicians  employed  in  them”  ; and  the  antique 
theatre,  too,  was  open  to  the  eky,  or  merely 
covered  inwith  a curtain,  though  this  latter  seems 
only  to  have  been  a later  Roman  refinement  of 
luxury.  The  argument,  therefore,  is  that  if  musical 
drama  of  some  kind  or  othei’  could  be  heard  in 
so  large  an  open  theatre  byan  Athenian  audience, 
d fortiori  it  can  be  heard  in  a closed  bnilding  of 
less  extent  by  a modern  andienoe,  whose  powers  of 
hearing  are  not  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Greeks.  It  is  admitted  that  echo  in  a large 
closed  buildiDg  creates  a difficulty;  but  that,  it ' 

18  urged,  may  be  obviated  by  using  absorbent  ' art,  employing  a great  number  and  vark-ty  of 
instead  of  reflective  materials  everywhere  except 'performers,  vocal  and  instrumental,  dealing 
near  the  origin  of  the  sound ; “ in  place  of  the  | with  the  most  delicate  shades  of  effect  and  ex- 
surfaces  beiug  hard  and  polished,  they  must  pression,  and  making  nse  of  elaborately  inter- 

be  soft,  and  garnished  with  cloth  fabrics;  or,  i woven  snccessions  of  sonnds  following  each  other 
m a word,  instead  of  mirrors,  we  must  have  often  with  great  rapidity,  and  which  are  liable  to 
onrtains.  i interfere  with  and  overlap  each  other,  so  to 

“ But,  it  will  be  objected,  if  the  sound  is  ab- 1 speak,  in  any  interior  large  enough  to  give  space 
sorbed  everywhere,  the  vocal  power  of  the  singer  ; for  a perceptible  echo.  However  the  auditorium 
would  be  insufficient  to  completely  satisfy  the  ' be  enlarged,  tho  velocity  of  sound  is  a “con- 
hearing  of  so  large  an  audience.  This  is  speoiona  ' stant,”  which  cannot  be  modified  in  accordance 
reasoning;  bnt  experiment  has  proved  that ' with  tbe  dimensions  of  the  building;  and  which, 
sound  can  be  conveyed  in  tubes  5,000  or  6,000  with  an  increased  area,  becomes  increasingly 
mHres.  This  has  resulted  in  the  establishment, ' disproportionate  to  what  is  expected  of  it.  We 
in  large  administrative  institutions,  of  acoustic  do  not  believe  that  any  contrivance  for  nen- 
communication  by  tubes,  which  are  not  resonant,  tralising  one  echo  or  reflection  of  sound  by  another 
seeing  that  they  are  made  of  gntta  pereba.  The  ' (which  seems  to  be  the  kind  of  idea  which 
Bound-oonvejing  power  of  the  longest  of  sneh  ' governed  the  setting  oat  of  the  curves  of  the 
tubes  is  due  simply  to  the  manner  in  which  the  loges  fronts  in  the  proposed  Paris  house)  could  be 
sound.rays  are  confined  and  forced  forward  in  a in  theleast  depended  upon.  There  is  the  expedient 
parallel  direction ; and  we  find  it  is  only  neces- ! of  destroying  theresonance.meutionedinonr  first 
sary  to  speak  in  a low  voice  at  one  end  of  these  quotation,  by  using  materials  that  will  absorb 
tabes  to  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  other  end.  sonnd;  bnt  these  make  a very  “dead”  house 
If  then  our  object  is  to  reach  distinctly  the  hear-  for  mnsic,  a point  of  importance  in  so  large  an 
ing  of  a very  large  audience,  it  would-suffice  to  ' interior.  This  is  to  be  met,  however,  by  the 
arrange  that  audience  along  the  sides  of  a tube, ' principle  of  the  tube;  that  is,  by  confining  the 
and  the  orator  might  make  himself  heard  by  an  air-space  of  the  auditorium  as  much  as  poasible 


almost  unlimited  number  of  people.”* 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  in 
building  a theatre  for  a very  large  audience,  we 
should  have  all  materials  near  the  origin  of 
sound  as  reflective  and  sonorous  as  possible,  and 
all  materials  in  other  parts  of  the  house  as  in- 
different to  Bonnd,  as  un-resounding,  as  possible; 
and  that  the  general  cubic  contents  of  the  andi- 
torlum  should  be  reduced  to  a minimum,  in  com- 
parison with  the  space  occupied  by  the  audience, 
so  as  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
theoretically  favourable  conditions  of  a tube. 

So  far  the  Revue  Nouvellc,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  architects  of  the  new  opera-house. 
The  process  of  reasoning  is  theoretically  logical, 
but  the  facts  we  take  to  be  wrong  at  both  ends 
of  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  comparison  with 
the  conditions  of  the  Greek  theatre  is  fallacious 
and  misleading.  We  know  little  or  nothing 
positively  as  to  the  sort  of  manner  in  which  the 
chorus  ” of  the  Greek  play  was  sung  or  de- 
claimed, or  of  the  nature  of  tbe  instrumental 
accompaniment,  if  any,  with  which  it  was  en. 


* Hevue  NouvelJe  de  1’ Architecture,  December  8,  1876. 


SO  as  to  concentrate  the  sound.  Now  this  applioa- 
tion  of  the  tube-principle  in  extendingthe  size  of 
music-rooms  was  suggested  in  a paper  on  the 
subject  of  buildings  for  music  read  at  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  three  years 
ago,*  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  observed  that 
in  all  probability  a rectangular  concert-room,  of 
comparatively  narrow  area,  and  where  the  sonod 
was  confined  in  one  direction,  might  probably  be 
prolonged  to  a much  greater  length  than  such  a 
room  generally  is,  with  success,  proper  provision 
being  made  against  a return  echo  from  tbe  back 
of  the  room.  Bob  the  amphitheatre  form  of  the 
“Opera  popnlaire”  can  in  no  respect  be  likened 
to  the  “tube”  of  the  French  architect’s  theory. 
Ibis  true  the  roof  is  kept  low;  but  there  is  a 
vast  space  of  air  in  the  centre  of  the  interior  in 
which  the  sounds  would  spread  and  disperse 
quite  uncontrolled  or  reinforood  in  any  ono 
direction. 

The  architects  are  right  to  keep  the  roof 


Arehitcctaro  practically  considpred  in  Reference  to 
Music.  By  H.  H.  SlHtUam.  Januarr  30,  1873.  Printed 
the  Builder,  vol.  ssx',,  p.  78. 
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low;  but  in  BO  larca  an  area  this  will  not  do  all 
that  is  reqnired.  The  ditEculty  will  probably  be 
just  the  same  as  in  the  Albert  Hall,  where  the 
sounds  of  the  band,  in  rapid  passages  especially, 
wander  about  in  the  most  vague  and  uncertain 
manner,  so  that  sometimes  one-half  of  a phrase 
strikes  clearly  on  the  ear,  and  the  other  half  is 
nearly  lost. 

Ttie  Albert  Hall,  it  is  true,  wants  the 
trumpet  - shaped  and  sound -reflecting  prosce- 
nium opening,  which  would  certainly  be  a point 
in  favour  of  the  French  theatre.  But,  besides 
the  velocity  of  sound,  there  is  another  “con- 
stant” to  be  taken  into  account  in  these 
cases,  and  that  is  the  power  of  the 
human  voice ; and,  to  a great  extent,  we 
may  say,  also,  of  the  instruments,  most  of 
which  Lave  a flxed  average  power  which  cannot 
be  much  varied.  A single  voice  may  be  very 
well  beard  in  a large  place  such  as  the  Albert 
Hall,  in  alow  passages,  where  the  sound  hastime 
to  spread  and  develop  itself.  Butin  rapid  pas- 
sages  the  case  is  different ; they  are  confused 
and  blurred,  and  the  effort  to  render  them  clear 
to  the  audience  is  a great,  and  in  the  end  a dele- 
terious strain  on  the  singer’s  physical  powers. 
And  when  we  come  from  solo-singing  to  ensnnhle, 
both  of  voices  and  inslrnmenta,  the  disproportion 
between  the  limited  powers  of  the  singers  and 
players  ai  d the  increased  size  of  the  area  is  still 
more  app:  rent.  A mere  proportional  augmen- 
tation of  I umbers  will  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  c;  se.  Even  were  it  so,  this  would  not 
meet  the  case  of  the  “ Opera  populaire,”  the 
object  of  wh'ch  is  to  bring  opera  within  reach  of 
the  masses  by  opening  performances  to  a greatly 
increased  auditory  at  low  prices,  but  with  the 
same  exprnses  as  usual.  But  even  putting  that 
out  of  the  question,  it  is  an  utter  mistake  to  sup- 
poBO  that  mere  adding  to  the  naraber  of  per- 
formers  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  building 
will  resnlb  in  a proportionate  effect.  If  100 
singers  proda:e  a certain  effect  in  a theatre  that 
will  seat  2,00.1,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  400 
will  produce  the  same  effect  in  a theatre  that  will 
seat  8,000. 

At  the  Handel  Festivals  a chorns  of  4,000 
sing  to  an  auditory  of  20,000;  and  very  grand 
the  result  is  in  some  cases,  and  very  confused 
and  unequal  in  others.  But  the  4,000  do  not  pro- 
duce anything  like  the  same  proportionate  effect 
iu  power  and  inc  siveness  that  400  singers  would 
in  a room  seating  only  2,000.  If,  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  number,  we  conld  proportionally  re- 
inforce the  timbre  and  the  travelling  power  of  each 
individual  voice  and  instrument,  then  the  result 
would  be  very  different.  But  as  each  separate 
voice  and  iustrument  can  only  be  adequately 
heard  at  a certaiu  distance,  the  mere  combina- 
tion of  an  increased  number  does  not  give  each 
greater  travelling  power.  The  combined  sonnda 
will  be  heard  further,  no  doubt,  than  single  ones 
conld  be,  but  the  m.any  at  a distance  have  not 
the  same  distioctness  as  the  few  at  closer  quar- 
ters : on  the  contrary,  they  mutually  blur  and 
interfere  with  each  other,  and  lose  edge  and 
distinctiveness  of  articulation. 

In  London  we  are  in  a position  to  form  a 
practical  opinion  upon  the  results  of  so  large  an 
area,  on  modern  musical  performances,  as  that 
which  the  projectors  of  the  “Opera  populaire” 
contemplate.  They  refer  to  our  Albert  Hall  as 
an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  a place  of 
the  size  they  propose.  We  are  sorry  to  be  com. 
polled  to  inform  them  that  whatever  valuable 
public  use  that  in  many  respects  remarkable 
bnilding  may  ultimately  bo  put  to,  as  a place  for 
mnsic  it  is  a warning,  and  not  an  example;  and 
that,  too,  in  spite  of  a very  favourable  acoustical 
construction  as  far  as  selection  of  materials  goes. 
The  Albert  Hall  has  in  England  practically 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  opinion  which 
M.  Gonnod  has  already  expressed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  proposed  French  opera-honse,  that 
real  “ music  ” is  not  possible  in  such  great  spaces. 
The  idea  which  is  becoming  prevalent  of  having 
monster  concert- rooms  and  monster  theatres  we 
believe  to  be  an  utter  mistake,  though  we 
are  very  sorry  it  is  so.  If  the  French 
committee  wish  to  popularise  opera,  they  had 
much  better  make  a double  theatre  on  the  site 
proposed,  and  divide  audience  and  performers 
between  them.  They  will  have  a much  better 
result,  and  quite  as  good  a chanceof  makiugit  pay. 
If  they,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  their  first 
musician,  and  to  our  experience  with  the  Albert 
Hall,  sink  their  money  in  a monster  theatre, 
however  scientifically  contrived,  we  mnch  fear 
that  they  are  preparing  loss  for  themselves,  and 
dissatisfaction  and  disappointment  for  their 
public. 


THE  GLASS  EXHIBITION’  AT  ALEXANDRA 
PALACE. 

The  E-xbibition  of  Stained  Glass  and  other 
work  in  glass  at  the  Alexandra  Palaoe,  promoted 
by  the  Company  of  Glass-Sellers,  and  which  was 
referred  to  by  a correspondent  in  our  last,  is 
assuredly  a very  poor  show  to  be  regarded  as  a 
representative  exhibition  of  the  doings  of  the 
art  and  trade  in  this  country.  We  took  note 
some  time  since  of  an  advertised  intention  to 
promote  such  an  exhibition,  as  a matter  worthy 
of  attention  when  the  time  should  come  ; but  the 
thing  appears  to  have  been  done  in  such  a hole- 
and-corner  way,  and  so  little  effort  made  to 
attract  any  interest  in  it  either,  that  we 
imagined  the  project  had  fallen  through  or  been 
postponed.  There  is  nothing,  as  it  is,  to  make  a 
talk  about,  or  to  attract  public  attention  in  the 
collection,  which  consists  of  four  screens  con- 
taining specimens  of  stained  and  embossed  glass, 
fixed  before  four  of  the  windows  on  the  west  side 
of  the  great  Hall,  and  a few  tables  bearing 
specimens  of  glass  vessels,  ornamental  and 
scientific,  and  of  glass-cutting  and  painting  on 
glass,  &o.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  an 
appeal  been  made,  on  a wider  basis,  to  the  artists 
and  manufacturers  in  glass  throughout  the  king- 
dom, a very  large,  interesting,  and  (to  the 
public)  instructive  collection  might  have  been 
got  together,  such  as  might  have  been  something 
like  a rival  to  the  Loudesborough  collection  of 
arms,  at  present  the  only  thing  worth  seeing  in 
the  bnilding.  As  it  is,  the  collection  is  so 
small  and  so  entirely  destitute  of  representative 
character,  that  it  has  little  value.  We  may  offer 
a few  remarks  on  the  objects  exhibited,  in  part 
by  way  of  indicating  what  has  been  done  and 
what  may  be  done  on  some  other  occasion ; 
for  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  repeating  the 
attempt  on  a larger  scale  and  under  better 
management. 

The  designs  exhibited  are  classed  under  five 
heads; — A,  church-windows;  B,  domestic  glass 
in  the  “ modern  style,”  showing  flower?,  figures, 
and  fruit,  &c. ; C,  glass  for  public  buildings,  em- 
bossed or  etched ; D,  glass  cutting ; E,  leaded 
window-glazing.  The  first  screen,  commencing 
from  the  south  end,  contains  two  small  medim- 
valised  designs  of  sacred  subjects,  showing  a 
somewhat  refined  treatment,  though  rather 
common. place  in  colour,  and  with  too  mnch 
bine  in  them  ; two  designs  of  similar  character 
occupy  the  same  position  on  the  second  screen; 
they  are  ail  too  high  up  to  be  seen  properly  or 
for  the  designer’s  or  manufacturer's  name  to  be 
discerned.  Four  squares  of  designs  for  cathedral 
and  antique  glass  (which  latter  is,  as  our  corre. 
spondent  last  week  correctly  reported,  written 
as  *'  aniigul  glass  ”),  and  for  arrangements  of 
“sheet”  and  “crown”  in  leaded  patterns,  are 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Cox,  and  show  very  good 
style  of  work,  especially  in  the  white  glass 
arrangements ; the  others  are  flab  treatment  of 
colour  designs  in  a conventional  style.  The 
specialty  of  what  Mr,  Cox  calls  “ antique  ” 
glass  seems  to  be  the  artificial  roughening  of  the 
surface  so  as  to  break  up  the  flatness  of  the 
colour;  this  of  course  tends  to  greater  richness 
of  effect;  but  why  call  it  by  so  misleading  a 
name  as  “ antique”  ? It  is  not  like  old  glass, — 
no  new  glass  ever  can  really  be  so,  because  the 
staining  of  time  cannot  really  be  imitated,  even 
if  the  precise  process  and  material  of  the 
old  glass  were  recovered : and  there  is  no 
need  to  excuse  it  by  the  precedent  of  what  is 
old,  because  a treatment  which  produces  this 
prismatic  roughness  of  surface  is  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  common  sense  of  the  art,  which 
dictates  that  richness  and  depth  of  effect  should 
be  aimed  at  rather  than  raw  and  glittering  colour 
through  smooth  surfaces.  The  same  exhibitor 
shows  a piece  of  “church  glais,”  which  is  rich 
and  full  in  colour.  The  specimens  of  “domes- 
tic” glass  in  this  screen  are  not  happy;  the 
best  in  style  is  a window-blind  with  an  etched 
profile-portrait  of  the  Laureate  iu  the  centre, 
and  the  rest  of  the  glass  in  small  square  qnarries 
containing  devices  said  to  be  emblematical  of 
the  poet’s  works,  bnt  not  distingnished  by  any 
happiness  of  iovention ; the  general  treatment, 
however,  is  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of 
stained  glass,  as  a material  for  decorative  rather 
than  pictorial  effect.  In  this  respect  the  etched 
panels  in  black  and  white  by  Mr.  Connell,  who 
works  for  llessrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
though  showing  very  good  drawing,  are  ont  of 
place  on  glass.  A’ou  cannot  consistently  look 
through  a breaking  wave,  nor  can  its  freedom 
of  movement  and  variation  of  tone  and  lights 
be  represented  by  any  work  that  is  possible  on 


glass.  It  is  a great  pity,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
urged,  that  designers  on  glass  cannot,  once  for 
all,  be  got  to  see  the  futility,  on  both  artistic  and 
practical  grounds,  of  attempting  picto7"ial  effect. 
Artistically  it  is  a mistake,  because  that  which 
is  obviously,  to  the  ej'e,  a flat  transparent  or 
semi-transparent  surface  in  one  plane,  cannot 
be  consistently  made  to  appear  rounded  and 
solid,  and  the  reflected  lights  and  dark  shadows 
of  nature  cannot  be  represented  by  transmitted 
light;  and,  practically,  there  is  the  objection, 
that  no  methods  of  working  on  such  a ground  as 
glass  are  sufficiently  tractable  in  manipulation 
to  give  realistic  softness  and  refinement.  The 
result  must  always  he  hard  and  artifioial. 

On  the  next  screen  we  noticed  a rather  good 
specimen  of  ecclesiastical  design  by  Messrs. 
Shrigley  & Hunt,  of  Lancaster;  a figure  of 
“The  Good  Shepherd,”  with  too  much  of  the 
conventional  stiffness  supposed  to  be  proper  to 
ecclesiastical  stained  glass,  but  good  and  har- 
monions  in  colour  (mostly  in  secondary  tones), 
and  with  the  detail  treated  in  a manner  suitable 
to  the  material.  On  the  same  screen  Mr.  Snell 
exhibits  a design  of  the  “ domestio  ” class  con- 
sisting entirely  of  a medley  of  animals  grouped 
over  the  surface,  each  surrounded  by  its  own 
leading.  The  design,  which  is  labelled  “one 
week’s  work,”  is  probably  senbas  a teatofexecutive 
ability  rather  than  as  a design ; considered  in 
that  light,  we  must  compliment  Mr.  Snell  on  his 
ability  and  spirit  as  a draughtsman.  A study 
from  a lithograph  of  “ A Greek  Girl  ” on  the 
same  screen  has  more  refinement  than  any  other 
of  the  realistic  transparencies,  and  also  shows 
good  drawing.  At  the  top  of  the  third  screen 
are  what  appear  to  be  the  best  specimens  ex- 
hibited; especially  a domestic  window,  with  a 
circular  design  emblematical  of  Night  in  the 
centre,  and  the  spandrel  panels  filled  with  flower 
and  fruit  subjects.  This  is  in  every  respect  a 
good  and  artistic  design,  both  in  style  and  colour. 
Next  to  this  are  two  or  three  specimens  of  em- 
bossed glass,  one  of  which  is  a reproduction  of 
Flaxman’s  beautifcl  design  of  “Apollo  and 
Lampotia”  (from  the  OdT/ssej/)>i°  ^ severe  and 
simple  style  which  suits  the  manner  of  the 
drawing,  and  exhibits  also  a specimen  of  the 
kind  of  effect  iu  which  this  mode  of  execution 
can  be  legitimately  employed.  A portrait  bead 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with  a border  or  margin 
in  rather  pronounced  Renaissance  style,  shows, 
nevertheless,  some  powerful  and  effective  treat- 
ment. All  these  are  placed  too  high  for 
proper  examination  or  for  the  names  to  be 
read  ; and  application  for  the  authors’  names 
only  elicited  from  the  official  in  charge  the  curb 
statement  that  he  “had  no  orders”  to  supply 
this  simple  piece  of  information.  Below  these, 
and  “on  the  line,”  are  a set  of  productions 
bearing  the  name  of  Geo.  Wilson,  and  comprising 
a lake  and  mountain  scene,  a big  portrait  of  some 
moustached  civic  dignitary,  with  a gold  chain, 
surrounded  by  a Renaissance  border  with  pink 
interspaces,  and  the  whole  on  a blue  ground  ; 
there  are  two  or  three  other  things  of  the  same 
kind,  among  all  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  moat  tawdry  and  vulgar  in  taste. 
These,  however,  seem  to  occupy  the  post  of 
honour,  and  strolling  visitors  came  up,  and  in 
our  hearing  admired  and  marvelled  at  them  : so 
much  for  the  edneation  of  popular  taste  promoted 
by  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Peter  Fusacl  exhibits  on 
this  screen  a long  panel  of  “ heraldio  ” glass, 
which  is  very  good,  and  so  entirely  right  and  in 
good  taste  that  we  can  only  wonder  to  find  the 
same  exhibitor’s  name  on  some  of  the  very 
commonplace  figure  transparencies  on  the  first 
screen.  The  fourth  screen  contains  a large  head 
of  a semicircular  window,  with  some  good  points 
in  colour  and  design,  bnt  the  semicircular  border 
is  very  crude  and  raw  in  effect.  One  of  the  best 
bits  in  the  collection  is  a small  design  by  Mr. 
Cox  for  ornamental  leadwork  ; conventional 
foliage  arising  from  a vase,  and  in  which  the  lead 
lines  form  the  stem  and  stalk,  and  the  leaves  and 
flowers  are  of  coloured  glass.  This  opens  the 
question  how  far  the  lead  lines  in  glass  can  be 
made  to  form  part  of  the  design,  in  combination 
with  colour.  As  a general  rule,  in  completely 
stained  windows,  the  leading  is  supposed  to  be, 
and  practically  is,  lost  to  the  eye,  which  is 
entirely  directed  to  the  coloured  glass  in  the 
interspaces.  But  where  colour  is  only  introduced 
here  and  there,  the  leading  may,  we  think,  be 
combined  with  it,  and  made  to  form  part  of  the 
design,  with  successful  effect ; but  the  colour 
should  be  very  sparingly  introduced,  otherwise  a 
confusion  between  the  two  must  result.  In  the 
panel  mentioned,  the  effect  would  be  much  better 
if  the  colour  were  confined  entirely  to  the  leaves 
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and  blossoms,  and  the  ground  of  the  design  left 
colourless  ; tho  patches  of  colour  introduced  into 
it  only  confuse  the  eye. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  objects  forming 
part  of  the  exhibition  is  a table  of  service  glass, 
by  Messrs.  Barnes,  of  Birmingham,  which  shows 
excellent  taste.  Some  of  the  decanters  and 
wine-glasses  are  as  artistic  in  form  and  in  the 
correct  treatment  of  the  material  as  could  be 
wished.  They  are,  though  without  eolour,  a 
good  deal  founded  on  the  style  of  Venetian 
glass  design,  the  spirit  of  which  is  well  repro- 
duced  by  the  English  manufacturer. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  on  some  future 
occasion  a really  good  and  representative  exhi- 
bition  of  English  glasswork.  The  present  one 
has  evidently  been  quite  mismanaged,  or  not 
managed  at  all,  and  the  resnlt  is  a collection 
containing  a few  good  bits  (pot  mostly  in  bad 
places)  amid  a motley  assemblage  of  rubbish.* 


FRENCH  ARTISANS  ON  THE  CERAMIC 
ARTS. 

Two  pamphlets  now  before  ns,  written  by  M. 
Meyer  and  M.  Bay  lac,  respectively  represent  the 
opinions  prevalent  among  the  working  men  of 
Paris  and  Limoges  on  the  ceramic  manufactures 
of  Europe.  At  least,  we  may  presume  that  the 
views  expressed  by  these  two  intelligent  artisans, 
who  were  selected  as  the  most  able  representa- 
tives  of  their  craft,  will  be  endorsed  by  the 
majority  of  their  working.men  readers.  As 
judges  of  the  ceramic  arts  their  experience  is 
limited,  when  compared  to  the  character  of  the 
subject,  but  they  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
visiting  not  merely  the  International  Exhibitions 
held  in  France,  but  also  the  recent  concourse  at 
Vienna.  More  than  this  is,  of  course,  necessary 
before  an  emphatic  verdict  can  be  pronounced; 
for,  in  judging  the  respective  merits  of  national 
industries,  the  special  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages  of  the  various  localities  should  be 
taken  into  aocoant.  The  nature  of  the  clays  and 
other  materials  employed  may  compel  the  artist ' 
to  restrict  hia  imagination  within  bounds  which 
he  need  not  observe  in  some  other  and  more  pro- 
pitious district.  On  the  other  Laud,  a neigh- 
bourhood gifted  by  nature  with  excellent  raw  mate- 
rials^  may  not  perhaps  afford  good  sources  of 
inspiration  to  the  designers  and  artists.  Thus 
M.  Baylac,  who  represents  the  ceramio  workers 
of  Limoges,  complains  bitterly  that  the  industrial 
centres  for  the  manufacture  of  French  stone- 
ware, porcelain,  &c.,  are  situated  in  the  provinces 
instead  of  Paris.  The  artistic  excellence  of 
French  bronzes,  furniture,  and  jewelry  is  due, 
M.  Baylac  insists,  to  centralisation  of  these  art- 
indusyries  in  a town  which  affords  so  many  con- 
veniences for  acquiring  knowledge  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  associations  admirably  calculated 
to  develop  genius.  At  Limoges  the  position  of 
the  workers  is  more  isolated,  and  the  delegate  of 
this  town  thus  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
artistic  excellence  of  French  bronzes  and  furni. 
ture  is  more^  universally  recognised  than  the 
produce  of  his  own  craft. 

M.  Meyer,  the  Parisian  delegate,  does  not, 
however,  enter  into  these  considerations ; and, 
being  himself  more  fortunately  situated,  does  not 
probably  realise  the  disadvantageous  position  of 
bis  provincial  fellow  workers.  Nevertheless  ho 
also  admits  that  French  ceramic  prodnee  has 
failed  to  excel  in  every  particular  detail,  in 
obtaining  that  undisputed  sway  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  which  other  art-industries  of  Prance 
have  acquired.  Since  the  Exhibition  of  1867 
painting  on  china  has  made  no  progress  in 
France;  but  in  what  relates  more  especially  to 
the  building  trades,  considerable  improvements 
have  been  realised.  The  manufacture  of  stone- 
ware,  hardware,  and  glassware  has  made  rapid 
progress  during  the  last  few  years;  and  the 
facility  with  which  these  wares  may  be  used  for 
decorative  purposes  is  better  understood.  They 
can  be  coloured  easily  with  metallic  oxides,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  mix  them  with  the  bulk  of  the 
material  employed,  and  they  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  surface  as  with  porcelain.  The  long  and 
painful  process  employed  with  the  latter  material 
is  dispensed  with  in  the  manufacture  of  hard- 
ware;  and,  as  really  marvellous  results  are  ob- 
tained by  the  most  simple  means,  it  is  not  sor- 
prising  if  this  branch  of  industry  has  been 
actively  encouraged.  There  is  nevertbeless 
much  room  still  open  for  improvement 
in  the  ceramic  arts  of  Prance,  and  not- 

* We  have  received  four  letters  in  repl;?  to  our  corre- 
spondent “An  Exhibitor,’’  but  the  writers  were  mostly 
too  nngry  to  do  their  best. 


ably  in  the  question  of  apprenticeship.  A 
pupil  is  placed  in  a wotkshop  when  he  is 
twelve  years  old.  Ho  runs  errands  and 
learns  merely  the  manual  part  of  his  craft. 
Drawing,  which  is  the  very  basis  of  industrial 
art,  is  not  taught  in  any  workshop ; and,  as  a rnle, 
children  are  made  to  work  four  or  five  years 
without  being  instructed  in  the  craft  to  which 
they  are  destined.  If  the  pupil  chooses,  he  may 
add  to  the  fatigue  of  hia  day’s  work  by  spending 
the  few  leisure  moments  allowed  him  in  the 
evening  at  some  drawing-school ; but  these 
establishments  are  not  sufficiently  nutnerous,  nor 
is  he  particularly  encouraged  ta  frequent  them. 
M.  Meyer  suggests  that  the  Syndical  Chamber, 
or  union  of  this  trade,  might  undertake  to 
watch  over  the  studies  of  these  children ; for . 
they  are  often  articled  by  incompetent  and 
ignorant  parents,  and  have  no  means  of  enforcing 
the  strict  observance  of  the  various  stipulations 
inserted  in  the  act  of  apprenticeship.  Ofoonrse, 
students  who  live  near  the  manufacture  of 
Sevres  may  visit  the  richest  of  ceramio  museums, 
where  they  will  learn  all  the  more  rapidly  as 
the  objects  are  exhibited  in  a most  systematic 
manner,  being  assorted  according  to  the  locality 
and  manufactory  from  which  they  are  derived. 
The  library  also  contains  the  most  varied  designs 
on  every  style  of  decoration;  and  the  value  of 
these  precious  documents  is  enhanced  by  the 
kind  advice  and  assistance  so  freely  bestowed  by 
the  chief  librarian. 

M.  Meyer  seizes  this  opportunity  of  contra- 
dicting the  assertion  contained  in  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux-Arts  of  October,  1871,  that  a number  of 
these  drawings  bad  disappeared  daring  the  siege 
and  the  Commune.  Official  documents  are 
quoted  which  explain  how  the  whole  col- 
lection  was  removed  to  Paris  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Prussians.  They  remained  in 
Paris  during  the  Commune.  Two  members  of 
the  insurrectionary  Government  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  “ Federation  of  French  Artists  ” 
visited  the  cellars  containing  the  objects  saved 
from  the  Sfevres  Museum,  and,  finding  that  no 
mischief  had  been  done,  caused  the  doors  to  be 
sealed,  and  they  remained  untouched  and  un- 
injured  till  the  day  they  were  removed  back  to 
Sevres.  By  technical  study  which  such  collec- 
tions so  materially  facilitate,  real  progess  will 
alone  be  secured,  and  hence  the  importance  of 
preserving  them.  Formerly,  when  an  artisan 
acquired  some  reputation  he  was  able  to  start  at 
least  a small  business  on  bis  own  account,  and 
even  to  found  a little  museum,  in  which  he  infused 
the  artistic  spirit  that  had  won  him  his  lanrels. 
Now,  however,  the  character  of  the  indnstryhas 
entirely  changed.  Great  capitalists  are  alone 
able  to  start  manufactures  of  ceramio  ware,  and 
they  are  consequently  worked  with  a view  to 
financial  results,  while  artistio  considerations 
hold  but  a secondary  place.  The  proprietor  is 
often  but  a mere  administrator;  and,  as  for  the 
workmen,  they  are  expected  to  produce  a certain 
amount  in  exchange  for  their  daily  wages,  so 
that  they  have  no  time  left  for  stodjing  them- 
selves or  teaching  the  pupils.  These  facts  in- 
volve a problem  of  the  utmost  importance, — the 
difficulty  of  combining  hnsiness  with  art.  Ac- 
cording to  the  pamphlets  before  us,  more  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  art  in  England  than  in  France.  The 
French  manufacturers,  we  are  told,  are  entirely 
absorbed  in  their  efforts  to  compete  with  their 
rivals, — not,  however,  by  endeavouring  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  produce,  but  by  reducing 
the  rate  of  wages.  The  very  opposite  policy  is 
adopted  in  England,  where  the  lucrative  wages 
offered  by  our  great  firms  entice  French  work- 
men to  abandon  their  own  country.  Thus,  at 
the  Exhibitions  of  Paris  and  Vienna  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  displayed  by  English  manufac- 
turers were  due  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
French  workmen  in  their  employ.  Nor  is 
this  all,  the  presence  of  French  workmen  in 
England  has  contributed  to  develop  the  latent 
taste  of  the  English  artisan,  and  it  is  admitted 
we  are  able  to  equal  in  many  points  the  manu- 
facture of  Sevres. 

The  Italians  on  their  side  are  also  praised  for 
their  hardware  and  glassware,  though  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  have  made  any  remarkable 
progress  since  the  Exhibition  of  1867.  The 
Italians  monopolise  ancient  traditions  and  persist 
in  manufacturing  imitations  of  the  antique  which 
would  thoroughly  deceive  even  a connoisseur. 
For  work  of  a more  modern  style,  the  Italians 
have  also  been  glad  to  enlist  the  services  of 
French  workmen.  MM.  Rhiel  and  Alary,  two 
able  ceramic  artists,  for  instance,  are  now  work- 
I ing  in  the  factories  belonging  to  Signor  Ginori.i 


This  firm  is  more  distinguished  for  its  hardware 
than  its  porcelain,  and  it  has  contracted  the  bad 
habit  of  dissimulating  the  nature  of  its  producta 
by  covering  them  with  a thick  layer  of  colour. 

In  Austria,  the  firm  of  Bernand,  which 
possesses  the  material  formerly  belonging  to  the 
ancient  Imperial  Manufactory,  produces  objects 
used  almost  exclusively  for  architectural  decora- 
tion. The  enamels  are  well  glazed  and  free  from 
cracks,  and  are  frequently  used  for  the  stoves  so 
extensively  sold  throughout  Germany,  and  also 
for  chimneys  communicating  from  the  stove  to 
the  wall.  Some  of  these  are  elaborately  deco- 
rated, but  the  colouring  is  decidedly  loud.  This 
firm  imitates  in  its  hardware  decorations  tho 
ordinary  French  models. 

The  two  chief  firms  of  Denmark  seem  to  ho 
Messrs.  Bing  & Grandahs,  and  Messrs.  Konigliche, 
both  of  Copenhagen.  They  have  distinguished 
themselves  chiefly  by  the  manufacture  of  im- 
mense vases.  Many  of  these  works  are  signed 
by  Judei'ek  Ferensen,  a Danish  ceramic  artist, 
who  possesses  undoubted  talent.  The  imperial 
manufacture  of  St.  Petersburg  also  prides  itself 
on  the  dimensions  of  its  vases,  Ac.,  hnt  bad 
taste  and  unskilled  workmanship  are  clearly 
discernible.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  apply 
enamel  on  glass,  and  though  these  efforts  have 
not  proved  very  successful,  this  is  a d^but  which 
promises  well  for  the  future.  The  Russians  seem 
also  to  be  skilled  in  glass  imitations  of  precious 
stones,  which  might  prove  a useful  addition  to 
elaborate  fresco-work. 

The  Imperial  manufacture  of  Berlin  is  suhjeofc 
to  the  same  criticism  which  applies  to  all  similar 
institutions.  Its  successes  are  attributed  to  the 
subsidy  it  receives  from  Government,  and  the 
lavish  expenditure  which  such  assistance  renders 
possible.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  pro- 
duction of  a few  c7ie/s  d'auvre  hardly  exemplifies 
the  prosperity  of  national  industry.  For  a State 
as  for  a private  factory,  the  production  of  various 
and  good  articles  extensively  consumed  by  tho 
general  public  is  the  true  test.  When  these 
have  been  successfully  manufactured,  then  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  attempt  some  more  pre- 
tentious work.  A small  object,  of  trivial  value 
on  the  market,  may  demonstrate  more  conclu- 
sively the  ionate  skill  and  art  of  the  workmen 
and  artists  engaged  in  any  particular  factory, 
than  some  majestic,  costly,  and  elaborate  produc- 
tion, only  fit  to  grace  the  palace  of  a sovereign. 
For  the  welfare  of  a nation  it  is  better  to  have 
art  diffused  by  the  cheap  articles  which  all  cau 
afford  to  buy,  than  confined  to  the  decorations  of 
the  mansions  of  the  wealthy.  If  an  object  is 
to  be  judged  by  the  amount  of  work  expended 
in  its  make,  it  would  be  difficult  to  compete  with 
the  celebrated  “point  d’Alen^on”  robe  sent  to 
the  Exhibition  of  1867.  Ten  thousand  and  fivo 
hundred  days’  work  were  devoted  to  the  making 
of  this  marvellous  piece  of  lace,  but  we  are 
unaware  that  the  oonntry  derived  any  particular 
benefit  from  this  robe  when  it  was  completed, 
though  we  do  know  that  the  agriculture  of 
France  suffered  considerably  at  the  time  for 
want  of  bauds.  Notwithstanding  these  var'ouB 
objections,  the  French  critics  willingly  recognise 
the  virtues  and  beauty  of  Prussian  ceramic 
work,  though,  of  course,  they  do  not  consider 
themselves  in  any  danger  of  serious  competition. 
Indeed,  to  all  French  critics  at  least,  Franco 
stands  first  in  the  ceramio  arts,  bat  tho  second 
place  is  unhesitatingly  given  to  England.  M. 
Baylac  places  Prussia  third  in  the  order  of  merit, 
Austria  fourth,  Husaia  fifth,  Denmark  sixth, 
Italy  seventh,  and  Portugal  at  the  end  of  tho 
list. 

In  the  pamphlets  before  us  there  is  a lengthy 
description  of  the  porcelain  exhibited  at  Vienna, 
and  the  clays  and  chemicals  usually  employed  in 
France,  especially  at  Sevres ; but  we  have  con- 
tented ourselves  by  reviewing  the  general 
observations  made  by  these  working  - men 
authors.  Our  readers  are  mainly  interested  in 
the  manufactory  of  porcelain  in  so  far  as  it  helps 
to  spread  the  general  artistic  taste  of  a nation ; 
and  we  have  shown  some  of  tbo  impedimentu 
which  exist  in  this  respect.  With  regard  to 
hardware  and  glass-ware,  the  case  is  very 
different,  hence  we  have  dwelt  on  that  section 
of  ceramic  work,  and  reproduced  the  various 
opinions  expressed  by  the  artisans’  delegates, 
who  seem  to  take  so  earnest  an  interest  in  the 
more  abstract  advantages  which  may  accrue 
from  refining  and  educating  tho  artist  workmen 
engaged  in  the  ceramic  manufactures  of  Europe. 
The  policy  they  would  advocate  for  art-industries 
in  general  is  the  manofacture  of  good,  handsome, 
and  cheap  objects.  They  rightly  maintain  that 
! art  is  not  necessarily  expensive,  and  should  be 
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foand  ia  the  labourer’s  cottage  as  in  the 
amateur’s  gallery.  The  materials  used  need  not 
be  costly,  and  the  decoration  may  be  as  simple  as 
possible,  but  the  original  design  can  always  be 
artistic.  To  find  workmen  preaching  to  their 
fellow  workmen  snob  a moral  ia  a symptom  that 
betokens  a prosperous  future  for  art  among  the 
artisans  of  France. 


LEAD  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO 
ARCaiTECTURB. 

That  well . known  and  highly  useful  metal 
which  the  alchemists,  in  their  fanciful  phrase- 
ology identified  with  the  planet  Saturn,  which 
the  Latin  races  denominate  Plwnium,  and 
which  we  plain  Anglo-Saxons  call  Lead,  bears 
such  important  relations  to  the  sciences  and 
arts  involved  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
architecture,  that  a repeated  study  of  its  pro- 
perties  can  never,  we  hope,  come  wrong  to  onr 
readers.  Although  the  subject  has  been  fre- 
quently  enough  treated  of  iu  our  pages,  yet 
a further  discussion,  although  discursive,  may 
not  be  undesirable  as  far  as  it  goes. 

One  of  the  earliest  metals  applied  to  the  arts, 
we  will  not  say  to  the  purposes  of  building,  lead 
still  retains  its  well-defined  position  as  the  moat 
ductile  of  metals ; and  even  with  respect  to  its 
formidable  rivals,  zinc  and  galvanised  iron,  it 
also  continues  to  hold  its  place  io  several  essen- 
tial respects.  For  roofing  purposes,  indeed,  lead 
is  simply  invaluable.  The  stately  cathedral 
roof,  the  beautiful  dome,  the  minaret,  the 
spire,  the  finial,  aro  all  of  them  more  or 
less  indebted  for  their  effect,  as  well  as 
preservation,  to  sheet  or  cast  lead.  It  may  as 
well  be  stated,  in  passing,  that  the  repairs  of 
those  leaden  roofs  have,  on  several  noteworthy 
occasions,  been  the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  de. 
str  action  of  the  noble  and  time-honoured  buildings 
to  which  they  were  primarily  intended  to  afford 
protection.  But  then  we  hold  this  was  not  so 
much  the  fault  of  the  metal, ^ — which  does  not 
readily  catch  fire ! — as  the  fault  of  the  metal- 
workers themselves,  who  are  apt  to  neglect  their 
redhot  chaffers  during  a high  wind  at  the  diuner- 
hour.  Festine  lente,  we  must  say  to  these  skilful 
artisans  — hasten  slowly  when  you  are  about  to 
burn  down  our  cathedrals  and  crystal  palaces! 

When  we  come  to  the  interior  fittings  con. 
nected  with  a building  wo  shall  find  that  there 
is  not  a single  principle  of  water  supply  or 
drainage,  or  even  gasfitting  and  bellhauging, 
which  is  not  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  appli- 
cations  of  this  most  useful  metal.  The  lining  of 
the  cistern, — unwise  as  this  may  be, — the  supply, 
pipe,  the  soil-pipe,  the  trap,  the  safe,  the  waste- 
pipe,  and  the  overflow-pipe,  are  all  constructed 
of  lead  in  one  form  or  another;  and  although  it 
has  been  recently  demonstrated  (only  too  well) 
that  leaden  soil-pipes,  under  certain  conditions, 
become  carions  and  rotten  from  the  long-con- 
tinned  action  of  sewer  gases,  yet  it  must  be 
said  again  that  this  is  not  the  fault  oftbe  metal, 
but  of  the  method  of  fitting  it  up,  as  we  shall 
try  to  explain. 

In  the  arts  of  interior  decoration,  too,  the 
presence  of  lead  (although  chemically  trans- 
formed)  is  still  indispensable;  for  the  basis  of 
almost  every  form  of  oil  paint  which  decorates 
our  balls  and  lobbies  consists  of  its  carbonates 
or  its  oxides, — that  is  to  say,  of  white  lead,  red 
lead,  and  litharge.  Used  as  a pigment  per  se, 
in  inordinate  quantity,  and  with  a menstruum  of 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  white  lead  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  deleterious  forms  of 
its  application.  As  to  the  oxides,  these  are  quite 
innocuous  when  properly  treated,  which  iaafact 
that  house-painters  should  take  home  to  them- 
selves. 

Wo  have  not  much  to  say  about  the  history  of 
the  metal.  The  Chinese  have,  of  course,  been 
familiar  with  its  use  and  application  from  time 
immemorial.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  neither 
the  Egyptians  nor  the  Greeks  made  much  use 
of  it, — unless,  indeed,  in  the  form  of  weights, 
or,  perhaps,  as  a sort  of  glaze  on  their  earthen. 
v?are, — of  which  we  cannot  be  certain  ; although 
the  researches  of  some  of  the  best  German 
analytical  chemists  would  seem  to  establish  this 
curious  circumstance.  Nor  can  we  say  that  the 
Hebrews  dealt  much  with  lead,  except  in  the  way 
of  metaphor  and  poetical  trope.  For  example, 
Iffoses  makes  a simple  reference  to  its  pouderocs- 
ness;  Job  says  that  his  words  should  be  written 
*'  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  reck  for  ever,” 
which isobvionslymeantfordurability;  and  soon. 
Even  although  lead  is  incidentally  mentioned  in 
that  glowing  account  of  the  Tyrian  commeroe 


which  is  given  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  as  being 
imported,  along  with  silver,  iron,  and  tin,  from 
Tarsbisb, — that  is  to  say,  from  Africa, — it  never 
seems  to  have  been  a well-known  metal  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  Rapp,  Rosenmiiller,  Mr. 
Napier,  and  other  authorities  being  against  us, 
we  still  bold  the  opinion  that  the  ancient  Jews 
preferred  gold  and  silver, — or  even  iron  and 
brass, — to  lead  and  tin  j even  as  their  descendants 
are  snpposed  to  do  at  the  present  day  ! Seriously 
speaking,  the  Jews  never  were,  in  the  best  periods 
of  their  history, — nor  can  we  say  they  are  at 
this  moment, — in  any  way  distinguished  in  the 
arts  of  metal-working. 

The  Romans  undoubtedly  made  the  moat 
extensive  use  of  the  metal.  But  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  Roraana  seem  to  have  been 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  well-known  method 
of  soldering  the  joints  of  a leaden  pipe.  At  all 
events,  the  slender  remains  of  Roman  lead-work 
that  have  reached  the  present  century  show  no 
indications  of  this  beautiful  meohanioal  process. 
For  instance,  in  bending  a leaden  pipe  to  any 
required  angle,  an  elbow  was  bored  in  a solid 
stone,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  adjacent 
pieces  of  pipe  were  securely  cemented.  The 
process  of  soldering,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
originated  among  the  Arabian  alchemists  in 
those  old  weird  days  when  they  pottered  over 
their  fluxes  and  amalgams.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  enormous 
consumption  of  lead  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
the  readers  of  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  will  find  in 
their  pages  almost  all  that  we  moderns  know  of 
its  technical  applications.  We  can  also  ascer- 
tain  from  other  sources  that  lead-mines  were 
wrought  by  the  Romans  in  several  quarters  of 
Great  Britain, — chiefly  in  Wales  and  Anglesea, — 
and  lead  pigs  with  undecipherable  Latin  inscrip- 
tions have  often  been  found  near  the  ancient  and 
abandoned  works. 

Vitruvius,  in  bis  eighth  book,  which  is  devoted 
to  water-supply,  gives  quite  a scientific  account 
of  the  mode  of  finding  it,  together  with  its  dif- 
ferent uses  and  applications.  He  treats  of  hot 
springs,  mineral  waters,  fountains,  river  and  lake 
water,  together  with  the  various  modes  of  con- 
veying it  for  the  supply  of  a city.  The  pipes 
were  of  lead  or  terra-cotta,  and  sometimes,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  of  leather.  But  it  is  very 
remarkable,  in  connexiou  with  the  sanitary 
aspect  of  this  question,  that  Vitruvius  gives  the 
preference  to  earthenware  pipes,  on  the  ground 
that  the  water  passing  through  them  was  the 
most  wholesome. 

It  was  dnriog  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  that 
lead  first  began  to  assame  that  important  cha- 
racter  with  regard  to  architecture  that  it  still 
maintains.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  leaden 
roofs  were  known,  although  certainly  not  widely 
known,  as  far  back  as  the  gardens  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  the  porches  of  the  Latin  basiliCEe ; 
but  it  is  to  the  magnifioent  roofs  of  our  French 
and  English  cathedrals  that  we  must  look  for  the 
best  possible  type  and  highest  explication  of  the 
architectural  value  and  importance  of  lead.  To 
enter  into  the  details  of  castings  and  laying  that 
good  old  sheet  lead  on  onr  Medimval  roofs, — -to 
describe  how  it  has  stood  the  storms  of  cen- 
tnries,  and  the  havoc  of  fires  and  revolutions, 
will  we  hope  soon  afford  a proper  theme  to  some 
of  our  able  arobceologiets.  But  we  must  not 
attempt  to  linger  upon  it  in  the  present  con- 
nexion : all  we  need  say  here  further  is  that  the 
powerful  rolling-machine  has  long  superseded 
the  more  carious  and  antique  process  of  casting 
by  hand,  in  which,  by  the  way,  pure  metal  was 
of  greater  consequence  than  it  seems  to  be 
nowadays. 

The  physical  properties  of  lead,  which 
come  first  in  order,  need  very  little  descrip. 
tioD.  As  everybody  knows,  it  is  a bhiish-white 
metal  of  considerable  brilliancy,  which  soon  dis- 
appears on  exposure  to  the  air,  owing  to  the 
, formation  of  a thin  film  of  oxide.  It  is  so  soft 
that  it  may  be  easily  cut  with  a knife,  or  may  be 
made  to  take  impressions  from  a coin  or  medal ; 

I and  it  leaves  a streak  upon  paper.  It  may  be 
cast  or  beaten,  or  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  but  in 
ductility  and  tenacity  it  is  low  in  the  scale  of 
metals.  It  is  readily  fusible  at  a temperature  of 
about  625°,  and  at  a higher  temperature  it 
absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  the 
oxide  thus  formed  volatilises  in  the  form  of  white 
fumes.  Its  specific  gravity  ia  11'4.  In  process  of 
timeit  becomes  perfectly  dark  in  colour,  and  hence 
Pliny  designates  the  metal  Plumbum  nigrum 
(or  dark)  in  contradistinction  to  tin,  which  he 
termed  Plumbum  candidum  (or  white).*  It  is 


hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  lead  has  of 
coarse  no  mineral  or  chemical  relations  to  the 
substance  vulgarly  known  as  black  lead,  the 
proper  name  of  which  iB'graphile*  or  plumbago. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  enter 
upon  the  pare  metallurgy  of  the  subject,  although 
that  is  highly  interesting,  involving,  as  it  does, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  pro- 
cesses of  the  useful  arts.  We  mean  the  extrac- 
tion, or  rather  separation,  of  silver  from  lead. 
Referring  the  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  this 
subject  to  Dr.  Percy’s  exhaustive  treatise,we  may- 
just  mention,  in  passing,  that  silver  to  the  value 
of  30,0001.  or  4-0,0001.  sterling,  is  animally 
extracted  from  lead  ores  in  this  country  alone  ! 
The  Russian, — that  is  to  say  the  Lithuanian, — 
and  the  Hungarian  mines  produce  more  silver 
roubles  than  we  care  at  this  moment  to  compute. 
The  reason  why  the  ox'ea  of  lead  invariably  oon- 
tain  silver  is  one  of  those  singular  questions 
which  should  be  treated  alongside  of  the  origin 
of  species.  Ton  never  find  tin  in  lead  ores, 
which  ia  a more  probable  nexus  to  all  appear- 
ance, and  yon  never  find  silver  in  tin  ores.  The 
mere  colour  or  specific  gravity  cannot  determine 
the  matter,  for  gold  ia  never  found  associated 
with  copper,  or  even  with  titanium.  The  proper 
explanation  will  doubtless  be  found  in  connexion 
with  the  laws  of  chemical  attraction,  or  electrical 
affinity,  or  of  both  ; but  this  subject,  as  we  have 
hinted,  properly  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the 
scientific  naturalist. 

To  revert  to  roofing.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  but  this  is  the  most  important  purpose 
to  which  lead  can  be  applied  io  relation  to  archi- 
tecture. We  will  not  enter  upon  the  question  of 
weight.  Scarcely  any  other  material,  from  felt 
to  balachulish  slate,  can  be  mentioned  that  is  not 
lighter  than  lead;  none  of  them  can  in  any 
degree  compare  with  it  in  the  quality  of  en- 
durance. We  remember  to  have  seen  a piece  of 
sheet-lead  dug  from  the  ruins  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
but  which  bad  obviously  belonged  to  the  roof  in 
some  form  in  its  original  state.  Its  preservation 
was  very  nearly  complete,  if  we  excepted  a thin 
film  of  oxide  on  both  sides,  and  it  seemed  to 
have  weighed  about  12  lb.  to  the  superficial  foot, 
— a lesson  to  be  taught  to  some  of  our  modern 
builders  who  profess  that  4 lb.  is  a sufficient 
weight  for  any  roofing  purpose  whatsoever.  In 
addition  to  the  element  of  weight  there  are 
certain  conditions  which  cannot  be  overlooked, 
nor  too  widely  known,  which  circumscribe 
the  structural  necessities  of  the  metal. 
We  refer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
physical  property  of  its  expansion  by  heat, 
and  contraction  by  cold.  This  quality  is,  ot 
coarse,  common  to  all  the  metals,  but  to  none 
more  so  than  to  sheet-lead,  which  may  be  ex- 
posed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  snn  on  a roof 
' dui'ing  the  day,  and  to  a cold  equally  intense 
during  the  night.  It  is,  therefore,  a primary 
necessity  that  lead  should  be  laid  on  a roof  in 
such  a manner  that  it  can  expand  and  contract 
freely  during  changes  of  temperature  ; and  con- 
sequently, without  suffering  from  that  well- 
known  phenomenon  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  "blistering,”  the  invariable  end  of  which  is 
either  a crack  of  the  soldered  joints,  or  a rnp- 
tore  of  the  sheet  itself.  Indeed,  as  a rule, 
soldered  lead  should  never  be  used  on  a roof  at 
all,  and  need  not  be  used  if  proper  care  be  talcen 
to  overlap  the  seams  properly,  or  to  make  that 
well-known  connexion  which  plnmbers  term  a 
"roll  joint,”  which  admits,  under  necessary 
limits,  of  expansion  and  contraction.  This  form 
of  joint,  we  may  mention,  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  Italian  or  Pointed  style  of  architecture. 

Lead  is  the  most  expensive  form  of  roof— in- 
deed,  we  may  say  is  a co-effioientto  that  extent 
of  the  whole  structure — for  the  roof  in  this  case 
governs  the  buttresses,  and  even  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  building.  Endurance  is  therefore 
its  principle  recommendation— how  it  compares 
with  zinc  or  galvanized  iron  in  this  respect  is  too 
soon  to  tell.  A hundred  years  hence  people 
will  be  able  to  tell  something  about  the  dis- 
tinction and  the  difference.  All  we  can  say 
in  the  present  day  is  that  zinc  ia  subject 
to  certain  electrical  influences  from  which 
lead  is  exempt ; and  that  galvanised  iron — with 
which  the  roofs  of  onr  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
covered — being  a sort  of  hybrid  material  like 
vulcanised  india-rubber — it  is  quite  impossible 
to  estimate  its  future  and  probable  valne.  On 
the  whole,  with  regard  to  roofing,  we  confess  an 
attachment  to  good  stout  sheet  lead.  Next  to  this 
form  of  roof  the  best  ia  of  coarse  the  ordinary 

* See  for  some  eccount  of  tbis  snbstaLCP  an  article  on 
the  Keswick  Pencil  Mills,  published  in  our  Tolume  for 
1867. 
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olate  roof — constructed  at  the  proper  angle — 
where  the  whole  ridges,  gutters,  valleys,  sheets, 
and  aprons  are  of  lead  properly  laid.  In  many 
respects  ib  is  less  costly,  it  is  more  convenient, 
and  it  may  be  made  the  most  picturesque. 

L'it  us  now  say  a few  words  with  regard  to 
lead  pipes  in  relation  to  buildings.  The  most 
ancient,  that  is  to  say,  the  Boman,  method  of 
making  lead  pipes  was  to  turn  a sheet  of  the 
metal  cast  to  the  reqiriaite  thickness  on  a stout 
timber  or  iron  mandril;  and  thou  to  fuse  or 
" burn”  the  edges  together  by  means  ofastream 
of  red-hot  lead, — poured  on  tho  joint  through  a 
level  channel  of  clay, — which  melted  and  thus 
combined  the  separate  edges.  This  process, — 
cumbersome,  indeed,  aud  sometimes  ineffectual, — 
had  long  given  place  to  a soldered  joint,  until  in 
our  day  it  has  been  resuscitated,  as  it  were,  by 
the  use  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe.  But  we 
need  hardly  tell  our  readers  that  both  of  these 
old-fashioned  methods  have  been  superseded, — 
first,  by  the  ordinary  drawbenoh;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  lijdranlic  press, — tho  last  of  which  is  an 
uncommonly  beautiful  process,  and  renders  the 
use  of  solder  altogether  uunecessary.  This 
mechanical  innovation, — however  it  may  affect 
the  business  of  the  artisan  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  copper  bolt, — is  not  altogether  a 
matter  for  regret.  For  the  objection  we  made 
to  solder  in  any  form  upon  roofs  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  solder  especially  in  soil-pipes. 
There  is,  in  that  case,  a physical  action,  properly 
BO  called ; a chemical  action  and  an  electrical 
action.  Solder,  which  is  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin 
ia,  singular  enough,  more  fusible  than  either,  bnt 
then  it  is  harder  than  both.  Again  tin  is  a very 
ranch  better  conductor  of  electricity  than  lead  : 
hence  a case  of  action  aud  re-action,  which  we 
need  not  stay  to  explain.  Once  more  the  solid, 
liquid,  aud  gaseous  matters  which  separately  or 
in  combination  go  to  compose  the  sewage  of  our 
domesticsoil-pipes  tell  differently  on  the  separate 
metals ; and  in  point  of  fact  we  find  that  soil- 
pipes  invariably  give  way  at  the  soldered  joints. 
Besides,  it  must  be  told  that  soldering  is  fre- 
quently executed  in  such  a slovenly  fashion  as 
to  reader  the  interior  surface  of  the  joint  a sort 
of  a3rratedridge  of  projecting  spikes,  to  the  great 
obstruction  of  the  thoroughfare.  For  this  reason 
alone  tho  cast-lead  syphon  trap  is  preferable  to 
a soldered  one.  Supply-pipesareofcourse never 
soldered  excepting  at  the  points  of  junction  in 
the  lengths,  and  this,  the  well-known  form  of 
plumber’s  joint,  is,  when  carefully  performed, 
one  of  the  moat  useful  and  scientific  operations 
iu  the  whole  range  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

The  use  of  lead  in  water-cisterns,  although  in 
many  respects  a very  convenient  application  of 
the  metal,  is  not  by  any  means  without  danger 
in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  and  is,  therefore, 
more  or  less  objectionable.  Of  course,  no  other 
material,  even  slate  or  cast-iron,  can  be  made 
so  absolutely  water  - tight.  The  lead  for  a 
cistern  is  naually  out  in  three  pieces  from 
the  sheet, — the  bottom  and  two  sides  in 
one,— the  two  ends  separately,  soldered  to- 
gether at  the  vertical  corners  by  the  tech, 
nical  process  termed  “ wiping,”  which  is 
■effected  by  a cloth  saturated  with  grease  and  a 
redhot  iron.  Those  who  have  tried  to  do  this 
little  job,  and  burnt  their  fingers  at  ib,  as  we 
have  done  in  our  hot  youth,  will  bettor  under, 
stand  than  we  can  describe  ib.  Tho  waste  pipes, 
water-closet  valves,  hot-water  pipes,  and  so  forth, 
areall  attached  to  the  cistern  in  the  same  mannei ; 
and  yet,  as  we  have  said,  although  probably  the 
safest  in  one  respect,  ib  is  not  the  best  means  of 
storing  water  for  domestic  use,  and  we  will  try 
to  explain  in  a few  sentences  the  reason.  Lead 
pipes,  lead  cisterns,  lead  vessels, — in  short,  lead 
iu  any  form,  used  in  connexion  with  water-supply, 
contains  a possible  and  a very  potent  element  of 
poison ! 

Lead  is  a metal  which,  as  wo  have  pointed  out, 
is  peculiarly  prone  to  oxidation  ; and  therefore  a 
study  of  tlie  combined  action  of  air  and  water  on 
lead  is  of  great  importance,  in  consequence  of  the 
metal  being  so  frequently  emplojed  in  the  con- 
struotion  of  cisterns  and  water-pipes.  The  true 
chemical  reaction  ia  simply  this, — the  lead  be- 
comes  oxidised  at  the  surface,  and  the  water  dis. 
solves  the  oxide;  this  solution  absorbs  the  oar- 
bonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  a film  of  hydrated 
oxycarbonate  of  lead  is  deposited  in  silky  scales, 
and  a fresh  portion  of  oxide  of  lead  is  formed  and 
dissolved,  and  in  this  way  a rapid  corrosion  of 
the  metal  ensues.  This  action  is  materially  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  some  salts,  and 
-diminished  by  the  presence  of  other  salts  in  the 
water.  It  is  much  increased,  for  example,  by 
the  occurrence  of  chlorides  (which,  as  chloride  of 
sodium,  is  often  present  in  spring  water),  aud  of 


nitrates  and  nitrites  (which  are  often  present  in 
spring  and  river  waters,  from  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter)  ; while  ib  is  diminished,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  sulphates,  phosphates,  and 
carbonates,  and  especially  by  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  an  extremely  common  impurity  in 
spring  water.  In  the  latter  case,  a film  of  in- 
soluble carbonate  of  lead  ia  rapidly  formed  on 
the  surface,  and  the  metal  beneath  is  thus  pro- 
tected from  the  action  of  the  water.  If,  how- 
ever,  the  water  contain  much  carbonic  acid,  the 
carbonate  of  lead  may  be  dissolved  in  its  turn ; 
and  on  the  whole,  considering  the  dangers  which 
constantly  arise  from  the  use  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  lead,  cisterns  constructed  of  slate,  or 
even  of  east  iron,  are  far  preferable  to  leaden 
ones.*  This  poisonons  tendency  of  the  metal  is 
accordingly  one  of  the  great  problems  of  water 
supply,  since  the  purity  of  the  water  is  the 
greatest  factor  of  tlio  oxidation,  and  con. 
sequently  of  the  solution,  of  the  metal.  It 
is  impossible  to  interpose,  as  has  been  often 
suggested,  any  obstacle  to  this  chemical  action, 
such  as  plates  of  zinc  or  layers  of  sand  or  lime, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  these  preventives 
need  more  attention  than  a hot-air  furnace  or  a 
gas-metor.  Lead  pipes,  or  even  composition 
pipes  the  basis  of  which  ia  lead,  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  tin  or  iron,  or  even  lead  which  is 
lined  with  tin.  Bub  we  may  return  to  this  sub- 
ject (which  ia  of  the  gravest  importance)  on 
another  occasion.  We  need  not  dilate  on  the 
symptoms  of  load-poisoning  which,  in  its  worst 
form,  invariably  takes  the  shape  of  paralysis; 
but,  strange  to  say,  this  well-known  poison,  like 
arsenic  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  has  its  uses  as  a 
curative  agent.  Taken  with  proper  precaution, 
tho  acetate  of  lead  has  been,  we  believe,  found 
beueficial  iu  cases  of  phthisis  and  bronchitis. 

The  gradual  deterioration  of  lead,  notasa  metal, 
of  course,  but  as  a merchantable  commodity,  is 
another  subject  of  very  great  importance  in  these 
days.  The  fact,  we  are  afraid,  is  unquestionable. 
We  have  two  or  three  specimens  of  sheet  lead 
before  us  at  this  moment,  the  properties  of 
which,  easily  ascertained  by  the  facility  of 
cutting  with  a penknife,  are  exceedingly  diverse. 
The  quality  of  softness  is  the  highest  test  of  the 
purity  of  the  met-d;  and,  simple  as  it  may 
appear,  a good  architect  should  never  neglect  to 
use  this  test.  Pure  lead  may  be  adulterated  in 
various  ways,  either  iu  the  original  pigs,  or, 
which  is  more  frequently  the  case,  by  being 
remelted  along  with  zinc  parings  and  other 
debris  of  the  plumber’s  shop. 

If  we  had  to  wander  beyond  the  regions  of 
architecture  we  could  easily  discourse  on  tho 
value  and  importance  of  lead  in  the  arts.  Even 
in  the  fine  arts,  nob  to  speak  of  its  well-known 
pigments,  it  has  often  been  used  as  a substitute 
for  bronze  in  the  casting  of  statuary,  aud  for  the 
external  decoration  of  Medisoval  buildings.  Its 
value  as  a material  for  shot  is  indisputable.  Enor. 
mous quantities  are  consumed  iu  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  in  the  manufacture  of  pewter,  Britannia 
metal,  and  similar  alloys.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  should  make  much  of  the  subject  of 
leaden  coffins  any  more  than  tho  hot  cauldrons 
in  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  boil  sorcerers  and 
wizards  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Those  are 
subjects  which  are  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 
pose,  and  nur  space  is  exhausted.  One  other 
application,  however,  we  may  just  allude  to. 
Lead  is  the  basis  of  the  typefounder’s  materials, 
hence  of  our  modern  methods  of  printing;  and 
also  of  the  stereotype  founder, — therefore,  an  in- 
dispensable  accessory  to  the  wonderful  Walter 
printing-machine,  which  ia  now  astonishing  the 
latter  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  a sketch  like 
this,  that  lead  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
most  prosoic  of  metals.  It  has  no  poetry  in  its 
composition  like  silver  and  gold,  no  mythology 
like  iron,  nor  archmology  like  copper.  This  may 
possibly  be  due  to  its  physical  want  of  tenacity 
and  elasticity,  as  well  as  its  colour.  But  what- 
ever be  the  reason,  this  nnfoitunate  metal  has 
been  universally  used  by  the  poets,  from  Horace 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  the  proper  metaphor  for 
dulnees  aud  stupidity.  Let  us  take  as  a single 
illustration  of  this  carious  fact  the  well-known 
triplet  from  “ Marmion  ” : — 

“ Oh  ! bo  thy  soul  as  lead  to  lead 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer’s  head  1 
A mioatrel's  malisou  ia  said.” 

Wherefore,  although  we  confess  ourselves  that 
to  our  taste  the  subject  is  by  no  means  dull,  we 
bad  better  conclude,  in  case  our  readers  should 
suppose  that  we  are  getting  infected  with  the 
Saturnine  atmosphere  ! 

* See  on  this  subject  Dr.  Christison’sTulualile  “Treatise 
on  PoiaouSj”  pp.  661,  el  ssj. 


TBADE  UNIONS. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bew  read  a paper  on  this  subject 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers’  Society.  He  commenced  by  giving 
some  statistical  information  concerning  a few  of 
the  principal  unions.  The  largest  and  richest 
organisation  of  the  kind  was  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers  (including  the  trades  of  engineers, 
machinists,  millwrights,  smiths,  and  pattern- 
makers), which  had  upvvards  of  43,0j0  members, 
and  a fund  of  over  200,0001.  It  had  more  than 
350  branches  iu  various  parts  of  the  world.  Iu 
the  year  1873  eight  new  lodges  were  opened, 
1,300  members  joined  its  ranks,  and  0001.  were 
added  to  the  funds.  Since  1869  there  had  been 
a steady  increase  in  number’s  and  wealth,  up- 
wards of  9,000  members  having  joined,  and  no 
less  than  125,000i.  acoamulated  for  the  society’s 
objects.  The  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  came  next,  with  12,80J  members,  and 
30,450J.  in  the  fund.  Tho  income  of  this  society 
for  the  year  1873  was  31,085i.,  of  which  566L 
were  spent  in  replacing  tools,  5,865i.  for  the  sick, 
and  3,000  for  “trade  privileges,”  including  strike- 
pay,  arbitration  and  conciliation  expenses,  &c. 
The  Ironfounders’  report  for  the  same  year 
showed  the  number  of  members  to  be  nearly 

12.000,  and  the  funds  in  baud  49,000L  The 
annual  income  of  the  society  was  upwards  of 

32.000,  and  in  tho  first  tweuty-five  years  of  its 
existence  it  paid  to  its  members  little  less  than 
500,0001.  The  Boiler-makers’  and  Iron  Ship 
Builders’  Society  numbered  more  than  13,000 
members,  and  had  39,0001.  From  the  year  1870 
to  1873  the  number  of  members  doubled,  aud  its 
funds  increased  four-fold.  The  Miners*  National 
Association  had  130,000  members,  and  funds  in 
hand  to  the  extent  of  143,0001. ; bub  this  was 
rather  a political  organisation  than  a trade- 
union.  Institutions  such  as  these,  which  had 
made  their  mark  and  stood  the  teat  of  time, 
must  have  at  least  some  good  points  about 
them  ; but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
recent  aggressive  action  of  the  trade  - unions 
was  altogether  a perversion  of  the  proper  aims 
and  objects  of  such  societies.  A trade-uuion 
was,  in  theory  at  least,  a friendly  and  mutual 
benefit  society.  The  chief  function  of  a trade- 
union  shijuld  be  that  of  a mutual  insurance 
society  for  the  assistance  of  any  of  its  members 
who  might  happen  to  be  temporarily  out  of 
work.  Another  object  of  an  ideal  trade-union 
should  be  the  provision  of  relief  and  pensions  to 
aged  and  infirm  members.  Thirdly,  ib  should 
form  a means  of  intercommuuication  throughout 
the  trade,  and  so  enable  the  workmen  to  know 
where  work  was  to  be  had.  It  should  collect  in- 
formation as  to  the  rates  of  wages  and  the 
demand  that  exists  for  labour  iu  different 
parts  of  tho  country.  The  system  of  pay- 
ment  to  a common  insurance  fund,  in  order 
to  ensure  “out-of-work”  pay,  and  pen- 
sions in  old  age  or  infirmity,  afforded  the  true 
remedy  against  sudden  depression  in  trade  and 
consequent  falling-off  of  wages,  and  was  one  of  the 
happiest  connectiug-links  between  the  trade- 
union  of  to-day  and  the  trade  guild  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  would  also  have  the  result,  if  carried 
out  in  its  integrity,  of  raising  the  quality  of 
work,  inasmuch  as  the  old  and  infirm  members 
would  bo  able  to  live  on  the  pensions  the  unions 
would  be  able  to  grant  them,  instead  of  having 
to  do  cheap  and  “ slop  ” work  for  such  wages  as 
they  could  get  when  they  were  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  younger  men  who  could  demand  the 
highest  pay.  The  rule  should  be  to  make  each 
apprentice  and  young  tradesman  pay  this  insu- 
rance money  in  the  prime  of  life,  fur  the  benefit 
of  the  old  and  infirm  members,  feeling  sure  that 
when  his  time  came  he  would  have  his  claim 
allowed  by  the  next  generation  of  his  craft.  Mr. 
Rew  then  went  on  to  review  the  official  reports 
of  tho  inquiries  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on 
Trade  Unions  in  1867-8-9.  The  Commissioners 
remarked  on  the  methods  used  by  tho  unions  to 
attain  their  trade  objects,  one  of  which  was  “ to 
limit  the  number  of  workmen  to  be  employed, 
and  to  repress  competition  among  the  work- 
men themselves,"  so  as  to  create  a monopoly 
of  labour,  with  its  attendant  power  to 
command  a higher  rate  of  wage?,  as  well  as 
shorter  working  - hours.  The  officers  of  the 
unions  professed  to  seek  to  enforce  the  rules  so 
as  to  ensure  the  setting-up  of  such  a standard 
of  work  as  could  bo  conformed  to  by  the  weaker 
as  well  as  the  stronger  men,  so  that  all  might 
earn  the  same  wages.  The  limitation  of  the 
number  of  apprentices  was,  it  was  argued,  neces- 
sary  to  prevent  any  overplus  of  labour,  and  to 
keep  wages  up ; but  one  witness  examined  before 
the  Commissioners  owned  that  the  real  reason 
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was  that  wortmea  sougbfc  to  keep  strangera  out 
of  their  trade,  as  they  could  not,  if  atrangera 
were  admitted,  introduce  their  own  sons  in  sooh 
numbers  and  on  such  terms  as  they  could  wish. 
The  unions  dictated  the  proportion  of  apprentices 
each  master  might  have  at  one  time  ; sometimes 
the  rule  was  one  apprentice  to  five  journeymen; 
sometimes  the  master  must  have  no  more  than 
seven  apprentices  whatever  number  of  men  he 
might  have  in  the  shop.  It  was  further  argued 
that  a master  ought  to  pay  the  journeyman,  over 
and  above  his  regular  wage,  for  teaching  an 
apprentice;  although  how  a journeyman  could 
be  earning  one  wage  by  working,  and  another  by 
teaching  an  apprentice,  was  a thing  that  probably 
only  a union  man  could  explain.  Another 
set  of  rales  bore  upon  the  question  of  piece- 
work,  the  existence  of  rules  against  which 
was  admitted  by  all  the  witnesses.  Fines  were 
imposed  on  members  who  took  it,  and,  in  short, 
open  war  had  been  declared  against  the  practice  ; 
for,  said  the  union  leaders,  "it  leads  to  scamping 
of  work,  and  tends  to  break  down  wages."  It 
was  also  said  that  it  encouraged  men  to  work 
long  and  irregular  hours,  and  to  fall  into  bad 
habits.  But  oue  witness  bad  the  fairness  to  say 
that  this  deterioration  of  work  might  be  guarded 
against  in  the  selection  of  the  men  to  whom 
piece-work  was  given.  On  the  other  band,  it 
was  shown  that  in  the  case  of  some  firms,  where 
piece-work  was  the  rule,  higher  prices  were  ob- 
tained than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
There  was  a practice,  chiefly  among  stonemasons, 
called  " chasiDg."  It  was  said  that  employers 
pat  the  best  men  at  the  head  of  the  lines,  so  as 
to  keep  up  the  speed  at  which  the  work  was 
carried  on.  This  was  held  to  be  against  the  good 
of  the  trade,  as  the  good  workman  was  doing 
more  work,  and  helping  to  get  more  out  of  the 
lees  expert  workman,  than  was  a fair  average. 
So  strong  had  been  the  power  of  the  unions, 
that  this  practice  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist.  The  number  of  bricks  to  be  car- 
ried at  once  by  a labourer  had  been  fixed 
at  eight,  so  that  a man  mast  not  carry  ten, 
even  if  it  would  be  easily  within  his  strength 
for  him  to  do  so.  This  regulation  was  justified 
by  one  witness,  who  said, — "The  society  con- 
siders that  it  knows  the  amount  of  work  a man 
ought  to  do  : a man  should  not  be  free  to  over- 
exert himself."  Another  form  of  repressive 
action  was  quite  common  : a mason  might  not 
lay  a brick,  nor  a bricklayer  bed  a stone,  nor 
could  one  branch  of  a trade  trespass  even  a hair’s 
breadth  on  the  domains  of  the  other.  These 
were  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  unions 
e.xerted  an  indirect  reiJressive  influence,  the  great 
means  of  direct  action  being  the  strike.  Among 
the  larger  unions  the  decision  as  to  the  demand, 
and,  failing  their  concession,  as  to  the  strike,  was 
given  by  the  branch  committee  in  whose  district 
the  employer  to  be  struck  against  carried  on 
business.  It  then  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
central  committee,  and  by  a poll  of  the  whole 
society.  No  member  or  body  of  members  was 
allowed  to  strike  on  his  or  their  own  responsi- 
bility;  if  they  did  so  strike,  the  council  had 
power  to  refuse  “strike-pay.”  All  the  lead, 
ing  nnion  witnesses  examined  before  the  Royal 
Commission  were  careful  to  point  out  the 
deliberation  given  to  each  proposed  strike  before 
it  was  ordered  ; but  one  of  them  admitted  that 
in  certain  cases,  such  as  an  attempt  to  lower 
wages,  introduce  piece-work,  or  employ  non- 
union  men,  a branch  might  at  once  strike  on  its 
own  responsibility,  without  obtaining  the  con. 
firmation  of  the  general  body.  The  rule  prac- 
tically amounted  to  this  : that  strikes  for  objects 
which  conld  be  called  defensive  might  be  entered 
upon  by  branches  on  their  own  action,  but  for 
offensive  and  aggressive  purposes  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  society  as  a whole  was  necessary. 
Mr.  Eew  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  arrange, 
meats  ordinarily  made  to  ensure  the  snccess  of 
a strike,  such  as  " picketing."  With  regard  to 
the  Sheffield  and  Manchester  outrages,  he  said 
it  would  no  doubt  be  unfair  to  regard  them  as 
the  ordinary  acceptation  by  the  trade-union 
mind  of  the  meaning  of  “ moral  suasion”  ; still, 
the  fact  remained  that  sneh  outrages  were  one 
result  of  trade-uuioQ  teaching.  All  trade-nuions 
made  more  or  less  profession  of  having  for  their 
main  object  the  insarance  of  certain  benefits 
in  return  for  regular  subscriptions.  But 
this  was  too  often  a mere  stalking-horse  to 
get  money  for  carrying  out  trade  objects. 
The  carpenters  and  joiners,  for  a weekly 
payment  of  Is.,  promised  128.  per  week  in  case 
of  sickness,  a superannaation  allowance  of  6s,  6d. 
per  week  on  the  average  (Ss.  to  Ss.),  and  a pay. 
ment  at  death  of  121.  It  was  not  too  much  to 


say,  however,  that  until  money  conld  be  spent 
twice  over,  these  benefits  were  not  and  could  not 
be  ensured,  for  out  of  a total  income  of  10,4871., 
no  less  than  6,7331.  had  been  spent  in  manage- 
ment and  for  non-benefit  purposes,  as  against 
1,6341.  paid  for  sickness,  funeral  benefits,  and 
superannuations.  These  sums  were  quite  irre- 
speotive  of  the  farther  promised  benefits  in 
cases  of  accident,  loss  of  tools,  grants  for  emi- 
gration,  or  in  relief  of  exceptional  distress,  for 
which  no  provision  was  made  in  the  practical 
distribution  of  the  funds.  It  was  the  "dona- 
tions to  members  out  of  work  from  causes  other 
than  aicknesB,"  or,  in  plain  English,  “strike- 
money,”  that  swallowed  up  the  subscriptions 
nominally  paid  for  purely  friendly  objects.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  actuaries  appointed  by  the 
Commissiooers  found  that  one  of  the  pro- 
fessedly  richest  unions  required,  to  meet  its 
total  liabilities,  and  fulfil  all  its  insurance 
promises,  a sum  of  over  a million  sterling, 
equal  to  a levy  of  upwards  of  331.  per 
member  ! The  question  as  to  whether  the  action 
of  the  onions  had  had  any  pronounced  effect  in 
raising  the  rate  of  wages  was  one  on  which  the 
Commissioners  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a deci- 
sion, or,  at  any  rate,  one  upon  which  they  did  not 
put  forth  any  formal  expression  ofopinion.  Evi- 
denoe  was  given  to  show  that  wages  had  risen  in 
trades  which  had  powerful  unions,  but  evidence 
was  also  given  of  trades  in  which  wages  had 
increased  10  or  15  per  cent,  within  a few  years 
without  the  intervention  of  unionism.  It  would 
appear  to  bo  a mere  truism  that  a steady  rate  of 
wages,  and  an  ascending  scale  of  increase  bearing 
some  proportion  to  the  national  increaseof  wealth, 
must  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  workman  than  a 
series  of  abrupt  rises  wrung  from  the  masters  at 
the  cost  of  much  suffering  and  loss  to  all  parties. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hew  briefly  considered  the  legal 
status  of  trade-unions,  and  summarised  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  on  the  whole  snbjeot  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  laying  especial  stress  on 
the  advisability  and  practicability  of  establishing 
Boards  of  Conciliation. 


TUE  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  special  general  meeting  to  continue  the 
discusaiou  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  adjourned  from  the 
10th  ulb.,  was  resumed  on  Monday  evening  last, 
at  the  Institute  rooms,  the  attendance  being 
nearly  as  large,  and  the  proceedings  quite  as 
animated,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  former  meet- 
ing, of  which  we  gave  a note  (page  52,  ante). 
Without  transgressing  the  wishes  of  the  Council 
by  reporting  any  of  the  proceedings  in  detail, 
we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  say  that  the  im. 
portant  amendment  proposed  by  the  oldest 
member  of  the  special  committee,  Professor 
Donaldson,  by  which  all  questions  of  reform 
were  to  be  limited  to  the  conditions  of  the  exist, 
ing  charter,  was  eventually  carried  by  a suffi- 
cient  majority  to  mark  the  sense  of  the  meeting; 
and  that  Mr.  Iloraoe  Jones's  amendment,  of 
which  notice  had  been  given,  to  refer  the  Report 
to  the  Council  to  consider  and  report  upon  it 
further  to  a general  meeting,  was  carried  almost 
unanimoasly,  with  a slight  alteration  in  form  in 
order  to  incorporate  in  it  the  sense  of  Professor 
Donaldson’s  amendment.  The  meeting  now 
stands  adjourned  for  the  7ch  of  February, 
another  Fellow  having  requested  opportunity 
for  the  discussion  of  a farther  amendment  on 
that  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones  (which  now  stands  as 
a substantive  motion),  with  the  object  of  giving 
the  Council  some  definite  expression  of  opinion 
to  work  upon. 

Notice  has  been  given  of  other  amendments  and 
resolutions,  which  may  be  considered,  bat  the 
first  turning-point  of  the  disenssion  is  past,  and 
we  most  congratulate  the  meeting  on  its  result. 
Whilst  fully  alive  to  and  fully  sympathising  with 
the  conviction,  in  which  nearly  all  the  speakers 
concurred,  that  the  present  position  of  the  Insti- 
tute necessitates  some  movement  for  giving 
renewed  vigour  and  usefnlness  to  its  action,  we 
are  distinctly  of  opinion  (in  spite  of  the  rather 
blustering  tone  assumed  by  one  or  two  young  and 
ardent " reformers  ”)  that  the  Institute  could  not 
have  done  a more  suioidal  act  that  to  have  taken 
any  step  involving  or  presupposing  the  abroga- 
tion of  its  present  charter.  It  would  have 
been  simply  cuttitg  away  part  of  its  own  stand- 
ing.ground  with  the  certainty  of  not  being  able 
to  replace  it  except  at  a considerable  cost,  and 
the  possibility  (or  probability)  of  not  being 
able  to  replace  it  at  all.  And  we  hope 
that  those  members  of  the  special  committee 
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who  appear  to  feel  chagrined  and  even 
aggrieved  at  what  they  regard  as  a shelving  of 
their  report,  will  perceive,  on  consideration,  that 
this  is  not  the  case  at  all,  and  that,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  more  than  one  experienced 
speaker  at  the  last  meeting,  the  existing  oharter 
is  by  no  means,  practically,  the  unelaetio  and 
obstructive  documentwhich  they  have  considered 
it  to  be ; and  that  they  will  see  the  desirability 
of  combining  cordially  for  the  general  good  of 
the  Institute  and  the  profession  which  it  repre- 
sents, with  those  who  fully  recognise  the  value 
of  their  labour  in  preparing  the  report,  and  are 
desirous  of  turning  it  to  the  best  possible 
account. 

So  far,  we  think,  we  may  fairly  go  in  com- 
menting  on  the  proceedings  of  these  formally 
private  meetings.  And  it  will  be  no  “ breach  of 
privilege,”  we  hope,  to  add  a word  in  recognition 
of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  vice* 
president,  Mr.  Whichcord,  has  presided  over 
discassious,  to  the  successful  conduct  of  which  a 
combination  of  firmness  and  good  temper  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman  is  essential. 


A NEW  PUBLIC  MARKET  AT  BRIXTON. 

Brixtox  will  shortly  possess  a public  market, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  metropolis,  and  of  an  un. 
usually  varied  character.  A body  of  capitalists 
have  purchased  the  vacant  land  facing  Brixton. 
road,  situated  between  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Company’s  Metropolitan  Extension 
Railway  and  Shephord’s-lane,  their  intention 
being  to  erect  on  the  site  a large  and  commodious 
market  for  the  sale  of  meat,  fish,  poultry, 
vegetables,  and  every  description  of  provisions, 
and  also  for  the  sale  of  clothing  for  men  and 
women,  whilst  one  portion  of  the  market  space 
will  be  specially  set  apart  for  the  display  and  sale 
of  articles  of  furniture.  The  land  upon  which  the 
market  is  to  be  erected  is  little  short  of  an  acre  in 
extent,  and  is  the  site  which  the  School  Board  a 
short  time  ago  fixed  upon  for  new  Board  schools, 
but  which  were  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
strong  opposition  which  was  raised  as  to  the 
suitability  of  the  site. 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Henry 
Parsons,  of  Devonshire-read.  The  Brixton-road 
frontage  will  be  125  ft.  in  length,  and  52  ft.  in 
height.  The  elevation  from  the  street  level  to 
the  upper  floor  windows,  will  consist  altogether 
of  polished  granite  and  plate  glass,  bold  and 
massive  piers,  pilasters,  and  columns  supporting 
the  several  plate-glass  windows.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  frontage  will  be  in  red  Fareham 
brick,  with  carved  stone  dressings,  portions  of 
the  elevation  being  relieved  and  ornamented  by 
brick  bands  of  varied  colours.  The  building  will 
be  carried  alongside  the  railway  and  Shepherd’e- 
lane,  to  a depth  of  250  R.  westward  from  Brixton- 
road,  the  return  frontage  in  Shepherd’s-lane  to 
the  extent  of  60  ft.  in  depth  being  uniform  with 
the  main  Brixton-road  elevation,  the  remaining 
portion  of  this  side  frontage  being  brick,  and 
plain  in  character,  with  long  ranges  of  lofty 
windows  to  admit  of  light  to  the  interior.  An 
ample  supply  of  light  will  also  be  obtained  from 
the  roof,  which  will  consist  to  a great  extent  of 
glass.  The  two  principal  entrances  to  the  market 
from  the  Brixton-road  frontage,  will  each  be 
12  ft.  in  width,  and  in  addition  there  will 
also  be  entrances  from  the  Shepherd’»-lane 
frontage,  and  likewise  at  the  rear  of  the  market, 
which  will  be  more  immediately  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  vegetable  department. 

The  front  portion  of  the  ground-floor,  to  a 
depth  of  80  ft.  from  the  main  entrances,  covering 
an  area  of  about  10,000  superficial  feet,  will  be 
fitted  up  as  stalls  and  "shops”  as  the  meat  and 
general  provision  section  of  the  market,  for  the 
sale  of  butchers’  meat,  fish,  poultry,  butter, 
oheese,  bacon,  and  every  other  description  of 
provisions,  including  grocery  and  what  are 
known  as  Italian  warehonse  stores,  whilst  the 
principal  portion  of  the  remaining  part  in  the 
rear  will  form  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market, 
and  will  be  approached  from  the  meat  market 
from  which  it  will  be  divided,  through  a spacious 
entrance  near  the  centre. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  market  is  in- 
tended to  be  carried  out  on  a novel  and  unusually 
comprehensive  scale,  embracing  the  sale  not  only 
of  food  and  wearing  apparel,  but  miscellaneons 
articles  in  connexion  with  general  domestic  re- 
qnirements.  The  building,  which  will  involve  a 
large  outlay,  estimated  at  between  30,000i. 
and  40,0001.,  is  expected  to  bo  completed  and 
opened  to  the  public  about  autumn  in  the  present 
year. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  IN  OLYMPIA. 

The  oommisaion  appointed  by  the  German 
Government  for  the  excavations  to  be  carried  on 
at  its  expense  in  Olympia,  and  to  which  atten. 
tion  has  already  been  drawn  in  these  columns, 
intends  publishing  reports  on  the  progress  of  those 
works  at  certain  intervals,  acoordiog  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  discoveries  made  may  make  it 
desirable.  A strictly  scientific  treatment  of  the 
materials  already  brought  to  light  will  naturally 
follow,  the  present  periodical  publications  serving 
merely  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  great  in. 
terest  manifested  in  wider  circles  in  the  progress 
of  the  undertaking.  The  Reichs.  und  Staais- 
Anzeiger  publishes  now  the  first  of  these  reports, 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Curtins  and  Baurath 
(Government  surveyor)  Adler,  including  the  time 
from  the  beginning  of  the  works  on  October  4 
of  last  year  to  its  close,  and  containing  par- 
ticulars on  the  remarkable  finds  made  derincr 
that  short  period.  The  report  says  in  substance 
as  follows  : — 

“The  gentlemen  entrusted  by  the  commission 
for  the  excavations  in  Olympia  with  the  super- 
vision  of  the  works,  Herr  Dr.  Gustav  Hirschfeld 
and  Herr  Adolf  Botticher  (surveyor),  arrived  on 
September  12th  at  Druva,  the  village  nearest  the 
place  of  excavation,  where  a honae  had  been 
erected  and  furnished  for  them  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  German  consul  at  Patras,  Herr 
Hamburger.  After  the  measurement  of  an 
area  of  115  stremmata,  the  works  were  begun 
on  October  4th  by  the  opening  of  two  trenches 
east  and  west  of  the  temple  fronts  towards 
the  bed  of  the  Alpheios,  to  keep  dry  the 
centre  of  the  excavations,  the  temple  district 
especially,  daring  the  rainy  season.  Besides  a 
^vv  smaller  excavations  on  the  shores  of  the 
Kladeos,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  graves 
and  the  western  bonndary  wall  of  the  temple 
district,  it  was  intended  to  approach  by  degrees 
the  temple  of  Jove  by  deepening  and  widening  the 
trenches.  Daring  those  works  the  Doric  en. 
tablature  of  a still  unknown  building,  and  tam- 
bours of  columns,  as  well  as  capitals  of  the 
temple  itself,  were  met  with.  The  two  principal 
trenches  were  then  connected  by  a cross  trench 
dug  along  the  north  side,  and  the  clearing  of  the 
entire  ground  before  the  two  fronts  was  next 
taken  in  hand  with  an  increased  staff  of  125  work- 
men. In  the  middle  of  December  the  important 
finds  were  made  of  which  fall  particulars  are 


tinuous,  and  it  was  not  so  much  a qnestion  of 
looking  for  treasures,  as  of  raising  and  pre- 
serving  them.  A colossal  male  torso  was  found 
l^ng  under  that  of  Nice,  almost  uncut  at  the 
back,  consequently  also  from  the  gable;  the 
elbow  of  the  left  arm  is  wrapped  in  the  drapery 
which  surronnded  the  lower  body.  Beneath  the 
latter,  again,  another  colossus  is  waiting  for 
deliverance.  ° 

On  the  22nd,  the  lower  part  of  a recumbent 
hgure  was  fonnd  before  the  east  front,  which 
must  have  been  placed  in  the  left  corner  of  the 
gable,  probably  one  of  the  two  river  gods  of 
which  Pdusanias  speaks.  The  fragment  is  hardly 
above  life  size,  and  of  excellent  workmanship. 
By  the  side  of  it,  the  same  evening,  a male  torso, 
and  next,  at  the  south-west  corner,  a female  torso, 
the  first  sample  of  the  still  preserved  statues  of 
the  western  gable,  came  to  light  ” 

Thus  far  the  moat  important  parts  of  the  re- 
port, which  further  speaks  of  lucky  finds  (eppq. 
oialiy  a beantiful  head  of  a Satyr,  of  terra-cotta, 
life-size)  at  the  foot  of  Kronos  Hill.  Later 
advices  announce  the  discovery  of  one  of  the 
charioteers,  and  of  a male  torso ; finally,  also 
the  completion  of  the  river  god,  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  and  the  perfectly.preserved  head 
having  been  brought.to  light.  In  consequence  of 
the  rich  yield  of  the  excavations,  which  has  ex- 
ceeded  all  expectation,  the  time  and  power  of  the 
two  gentlemen  superintending  the  works  in 
Ulympia  have  been  so  much  occupied  that  they 
have  been  unable  to' describe  and  value  at  its 
proper  merit  each  find.  Photographs  and  oasts 
of  the  sculpture  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  comrais- 
Sion  as  soon  as  possible. 


now  given. 

On  the  15th  of  December  a male  torso  of 
marble,  of  more  than  life-size,  was  found  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  temple,  nearly  10  ft. 
below  the  surface,  which  had  been  inserted  in  a 
later  dry  wall,  a work  of  considerable  artistic 
value,  and  in  all  probability  a fragment  of  the 
statue  of  Jove,  who  had  been  represented  in  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  gable  in  a sitting  posture. 
Five  days  later,  near  the  same  place,  the  work- 
men  came  upon  a triangular  pedestal  of  marble, 
with  the  perfectly  preserved  dedicatory  inscrip! 
tion  of  the  Measenians  and  Nanpaotians  to 
Jupiter  Olympus,  to  whom  they  offer  a tithe  of 
their  booty.  Id  the  third  line  of  the  inscription 
the  name  occurs  of  the  artist,  Paionios,  of  Mends 
in  Thracip,  who  adds  in  the  fourth  line  that  in  the 
competition  for  decorating  the  pediments  of  the 
temple  he  was  declared  victor.  The  next  morn- 
ing  a female  figure  of  Pentelican  marble,  of  more 
than  life-size,  in  two  parts,  was  found,  which  by 
the  remnants  of  wings  was  proved  to  be  Nice 
(the  Koman  Victoria,  Goddess  of  Victory),  which 
had  stood  on  the  pedestal.  The  figure  measures 
from  the  neck  to  the  tip  of  the  foot  5-55  ft.  j the 
drapery,  which  leaves  the  left  breast  exposed 
falls  over  the  girdle  in  short  folds.  It  lies  close  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  exhibiting  the  beau, 
tiful  forms  in  full  distinctness.  The  garment 
swells  out  behind  in  a large  sweep.  Although 
head  and  arms  are  not  yet  fonnd,  the  expressive 
gracefulness  and  the  swelling  drapery  of  the 
goddess,  descending  to  the  earth,  excite  great 
admiration.  It  was  at  once  recognised  as  the 
work  mentioned  by  Pausanias  in  his  description 
of  the  monuments  of  Olympia.  It  is  the  first 
piece  of  sculpture  of  a Greek  master  of  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ  which  has  been  corrobo 
rated  by  documents. 

At  the  same  place  several  trilateral  blocks  of 
marble  came  to  light,  belonging  evidently  to  the 
same  pedestal.  They  bore  inscriptions  referring 
to  the  history  of  the  Measenians ; especially  one 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  award  of  a disputed 
Frontier  district  by  the  Milesians  to  the  Messe- 
□ ians.  It  is  the  process  known  to  us  by  Tacitus’ 
Ajinals,  iv.,  43. 

Prom  that  time  the  discoveries  were  con. 


ON  CERTAIN  MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS,  AND  SOME  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  NEW  COMBINATIONS. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  A S S O Cl  A T 1 0 .V. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Arohiteotural  Association  on  Friday  eveninrr 
the  aist  inst  Mr  John  S.  Qailter,  president,  fn 
the  chair, ^ the  following  new  members  were 
slewed,  VIZ.,  Jloaars.  Alfred  Burr,  J.  B.  Parr 
A.  Giileepie,  R.  L.  L,  Pointer,  and  R.  O Ellis’ 
It  was  annonnoed  that  the  visit  to  the  Naturai 
History  Musenm,  South  Kensington,  deterred 
owing  to  inolement  weather,  would  probablv  be 
naade  to  day  (Jan.  20).  It  also  was^nnou^oL 
that  application  had  been  made  by  the  Birminiz 
bam  Arobiteotoral  Assooiation  to  bo  oouatitnted 
a branch  of,  or  to  become  affiliated  with  the 
London  Assooiation ; and  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  applioation  notice  was  given  of  the  proposed 
new  role,  which  will  be  discussed  at  a special 
meeting  preceding  the  nest  ordinary  general 
meeting  on  February  4,  viz. : 

To  I,  Sol,  „,,-lod  Mo,,,,  p„„„t 
Rides  A/X  and  A’X. 

i”  xirord.nce  with 
those  of  the  Association  may  be  admitted  as  “ 

votrof  4 resolution  of  the  committee,  confirmed  by^a 
vote  of  the  Association  at  an  ordinary  or  sneeial 
meeting.  Sneh  societies  to  contribute  to  thl  funda  of  the 
Association  a sum  or  sums  to  be  agreed  Son  before  he 
vote  sanctiomng  thoir  admission.  Such  8ocietie7ahflH 

ftt  the  maSement  of 

their  ailairs,  subject  to  the  general  contml  nttiaa 
nitte.  of  the  Asso.i.tiohi  -"d  prSent  S 

th,°'li"' "P"*  of  their  pro?eedins«rt 
^ ordinary  meeting  ot  each  session.^  Members  of 
such  branch  societies  shall  have  the  same  nririlp^I! 
members  of  the  Association  in  resnect  of^tho 

classes  and  library  oonnected  therewith,  aU  shaS  S 

the  ri^ght  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  ceneral  mppt 

ex  o^eio,  bo  a member  of  thecommitto  of  the  Assomation’ 
The  representatives  of  a branch  society  m.iAote  eithp; 
personally  or  by  means  ofvoting.pspei's  delivered  to  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  Association  not  later  thJn 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  meeting  at  wh  onhe 
are  to  be  recorded.  The  arranf'emenfc  with 
..cicty  t.  be  terminable  at  “h”,”er,"‘„r“i/™.i™  W 
Thai  t£e™fof"ji[a“  not  l.te^ 


IfaH  ““if  lectured  “On  Certain 

Motbematioal  Instruments,  and  some  Suggestions 
tor  new  Combinations.”  The  lecture  wSs  illus. 
trated  by  a large  number  of  diagrams  and  instru. 
ments,  Md  all  present  were  agreed  as  to  its 
value.  Unfortunately  for  those  not  present,  and 
indeed,  for  those  who  had  the  advantage  of  hear, 
log  It,  the  lecture,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
notes,  was  not  in  MS.;  in  fact,  Mr.  Penrose  said 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
put  It  in  MS.  The  lecture  consisted  entirely  of 
an  involved  technical  explanation  of  the  diaerrama 
and  mstrnments  exhibited,  and  was,  therefore 
almost  totally  unreportable,  especially  without 
diagrams  m elucidation  of  the  lecturer’s  remarks 
We  are,  therefore,  only  able  to  briefiy  show  the 


general  scope  of  the  lecture.  Mr.  Penrosa  said 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  trouble  the  meeting 
with  de^riptions  of  any  of  the  ordinary  instru- 
ments, T-squares  and  compasses,  and  drawing, 
pens,  whioh  were  so  well  understood,  but  his 
mam  object  would  be  to  endeavour  to  explain 
some  of  the  more  unusual  forms  for  drawing  • 
for  instance,  the  conic  sections,  and  a few  other 
curves  which  had  interesting  properties  or  great 
beauty  of  line.  Before  mentioning  the  curve 
instruments,  he  called  attention  to  a very  useful 
and  mgenious  level,  by  Mr.  Bow,  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  the  alide-rulo,  which  was  not,  he  thoun-ht 

Pir  to  be.  Messrs! 

CiUiott  had  sent  some  modern  forms  of  it,  but  he 
preferred  ;the  old-fashioned  2.ft.  slide  rule.  It 
might  be  used  for  a great  variety  of  purposes  For 
instance,  with  it  could  be  obtained  at  once  the 
proportion  of  two  scales  for  reducing  or  enlarcv. 
ing  a drawing,  and  this  operation  could  be  per. 
forrned  with  one  scale  only.  Ifc  was  of  great  use 
in  checking  more  elaborate  calculations.  Cube 
and  square  roots,  and  the  values  of  the  sines 
and  tangents  of  angles,  might  bo  obtained  from 
It  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  amount  of  error 
which  might  be  expected  in  a simple  ranltipli- 
cation  of  two  factors  was  about  as  1 in  300 
which  was  near  enough  for  almost  any  purpose 
connected  with  drawing.  One  could  not,  in 
general,  reckon  on  so  much  accuracy  from  geo- 
metrical  methods  depending  upon  the  straight- 
ness  and  squareness  of  the  work.  Proceeding 
to  the  ourve.drawing  instruments,  the  lecturer 
began  with  the  cectrolinead,  an  instrument  in- 
vented, ho  believed,  by  the  ingenious  Peter 
xsicholson,  whose  dictionary  was  the  first  which 
gave  any  technical  information  as  to  building 
artificers  work,  although  it  had  now  been  super- 
seded by  Gwilt’s  “ Encyclopmdia.”  The  cen. 
trolinead  was  used  for  drawing  the  oonvert»ino- 
hoes  m perspective.  The  blade,  when  properlv 
bisecting  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  arms 
pointed  invariably  to  the  extremity  of  the 
diameter  of  a circle  passing  through  the  two 
fixed  points  and  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
two  arms  when  the  instrument  was  placed  cen- 
trally  between  the  two  fixed  points.  It  was  very 
easy  to  adjust  the  instrument.  Supposing  it  to 
be  requisite  that  the  lines  should  convero-e  to  a 
point  20  ft.  distant,  bisect  the  angle  formed  bv 
the  converging  lines,  and  draw  a straight  line  to 
the  bisecting  line,  on  the  margin  of  the  board 
towards  the  vanishing  point  required.  On  this 
line,  and  equidistant  from  the  bisecting  line 
before  mentioned,  and  at  convenient  distances 
fix  two  points  or  pegs.  Let  the  distance  from 
the  centre  to  one  of  the  pegs  be  (say)  5 in. 
ifien  obtain  this  proportion:  Let  x be  the 
amount  ofdefiection  to  be  given  to  the  arms, 
inns,  a:  s=:5  X 5 divided  by  5 x 4 x 13—  -i  — 
about  1.9th  of  ao  inch.  If  tho  adjuBtiSnt 
boh  boeo  ooourately  made,  the  blade  of  tho 
oentrolmead  would  tall  upon  the  required  cou. 
verging  imea  esactlj.  But  perhaps  it  might  not 
prove  aaffioientlj  esaot,  as  it  was  difficult  to  dc.al 
With  such  small  dimensions  as  1.9th  of  an  inch 
In  that  case,  move  the  instrument  to  the  upper 
line,  and  regulate  it  by  the  lower  screw-clamp. 
and  then  transfer  it  to  the  lower  converging  line 
andregulate  bytheupperscrew-clamp.  Two  or 
three  trials  of  this  kind  would  be  sufficient.  So 
much  for  the  centrolinead  as  used  for  drawimr 
converging  lines.  But  what  was  any  point  upon 
it  doing  ? The  investigation  of  this  was  due  to 
the  late  Mr.  Jopling.  It  was  not  difficult  to  sec 
that  the  point  of  the  blade  formed  a loop,  but 
the  general  action  would  be  much  better  seen  by 
a different  form  of  the  same  iosfcriimeut.  In 
this  modification  of  the  centrolinead  the  blade 
was  omitted,  and  tho  arms  made  with  each  other 
a right  angle.  They  were  also  continued  both 
ways,  and  a pencil  was  put  on  the  line  biseotino- 
the  angle  formed  by  the  arras.  A heart-shaped 
figure  of  great  beauty,  called  the  cardivide,  was 
the  result.  Varieties  of  the  same  curve  were 
obtained  by  placing  the  pencil  elsewhere.  The 
conic-sections,  however,  took  the  leading  place 
among  curves.  They  might  be  described  by  two 
characteristics.  They  were  the  only  curves  that 
could  be  formed  by  interaeoting  a cone  by  planes 
m any  direction.  It  was  immaterial  whether  the 
cone  be  sharp  or  flat,  or  what  was  called  a 
right  cone  or  an  oblique  cone ; no  other  than 
ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyperbola,  could  be  got  out 
of  It.  He  did  not  especially  name  the  circle  be 
cause  it  was  included  amongst  the  ellipses  The 
other  peculiarity  was  that  if  these  curves  were 
measured  by  octangular  co-ordinates  from  two 
fixed  lines,  the relatioubatween  theseco-ordinates 
will  be  expressed  by  the  second  power  or  square 
of  the  lines  m question.  From  this  peculiarity 
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tie  conic  sections  were  called 
order,  straight  lines  being  lines  of  the  first  order, 
and  there  were  no  simple  equations 
not  in  some  way  be  represented  by  straight  Imes, 
and  there  were  no  quadratic  equations  which 
miehtnot  in  some  way  be  represented  by  a conic 
section.  The  conic  sections  bad  various  pro. 
perties,  much  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated, 
and  it  was  by  following  out  one  or  the  other  that 
they  might  be  drawn  by  instruments.  Again,  in 
the  ellipse,  the  ordinates  had  always  a constant 
ratio  to  the  ordinates  of  a circle  constructed  on 
the  axis  major.  This  gave  the  method  of  the 

^ \monK  the  instruments  described  and  exhi- 
bited was  Peaucollier’s  parallel,  the  invention  of 
a French  artillery  officer,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  Professor  Silvester. 

Mr  Penrose  said  that  the  celebrated  prallel 
motion  invented  by  Watt  was  only  approximately 
accurate,  although  it  answered  very  well  tor 
steam-engine  work.  Peancellier’s  parallel  motion 
bad  two  forms,  the  positive  and  negative.  Mr. 
Penrose  then  explained  to  the  meeting  Imw  he 
had  himself  adapted  the  mechanism  of  this  in- 
strument  to  the  purpose  of  the  gear  of  a pump 
in  his  own  house,  and  so  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a pump  which  worked  uniformly  at  all  parts  of  its 
stroke.  Mr.  Penrose  also  exhibited  an  instrument 
of  his  own  invention  for  drawing  the  Ionic  volnte. 

In  the  brief  disoussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Elpbinatone  described  methods  of  con- 
structing  Peaucellier’s  cells  with  cardboard  or 
sheet  brass,  remarking  that  he  would  rooommend 
all  who  intended  to  use  the  instrument  to  wn- 
struct  it  themselves,  as  they  would  then  under- 
stand  it  more  thoroughly.  „ l ^r.. 

Mr.  Stanniis  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Penrose  for  his  description  and  explanation  of 
the  instruments  exhibited,  some  of  which  were 
marvellously  ingenious  inventions.  Particularly 
noteworthy  was  Mr.  Penrose  a icstrument  for 
drawing  the  Ionic  volnte.  By  tliMe  who  had 
beon  apprenticed  to  the  "Five  Ordere,  the 
drawing  of  this  volnte  might  be  remembered  an 
n epeoies  of  torture.  Ho  agreed  with  Mr.  Pen- 
rose in  advocating  the  study  of  oomo  seotiona. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  in  seconding  tbo  motion, 
asked  Mr.  Penrose  whether  he  had  tried  his 
volute-drawing  instrument  on  the  line  of  an 
aetual  volute,  and,  it  so  did  his  instrument 

describe  a lino  'C 

of  the  volute.  Furthermore,  did  ho  think  that  ^ 
the  Greeks  drew  their  volutes  with  instruments  f i 

Mr  PonroBO,  in  reply,  said  he  had  not  yet 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  evaotitude  of  the 
iostrument,  but  if  not  quite  emot,  it  gave  a very 
dose  approximation.  As  to  the  latter  part  of 
she  question,  the  Greeks  drew  so  many  things 
with  instruments,  that  no  doubt  they  used  an 
instrument  for  drawing  the  volnte. 

There  was  no  further  discuBsioo,  but  at  tbe 
close  of  the  meeting  many  of  the 
availed  themselves  of  Mr.  Penrose  s additional 
explanations  of  tho  instruments  oihibilod. 

The  nest  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  4th  of 
February,  when  Mr,  H.  H.  Statham  is  annenneed 
to  read  a paper  on  “Plan  as  the  Basis  of 
Design.”  
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law  courts  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  stating 
that  a property  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  close  adjoining, 
containing  a little  more  than  1,300  ft.  was  re- 
cently sold  for  6,0001.  The  first  offer  “^de  was 
5 0001.,  which  immediately  advanced  to  /,UUUt., 
and  the  biddings  rapidly  continued  until  the  pro- 
party  stood  at  12,0001.,  and  it  was  ultimately  sold 
for  12,8001. 
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SVLE  OF  LA-UD  AND  BUILDINGS  IN 
LINCOLN’S  INN. 

A SALE  took  place  at  the  Auction  Mart  last 
week  of  a house  and  outbuildings  on  the  west 
side  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  vacant  land  adjoining,  contam- 
iuc  alwgetber  an  area  of  10.000  superficial  feet. 
The  competition  was  spirited,  but  before  the 
biddings  commenced,  the  auctioneer  was  re- 
cinested  by  several  gentlemen  present  to  explain 
the  nature  of  certain  restrictions,  which  it  snb- 
eeauently  appeared  were  ofa  somewhat  peculiar 
nuhro  as  regarda  buildiug  on  tho  premiaea.  The 
sale  took  place  by  tbo  direotion  of  tho  ti-ustees 
under  the  will  of  the  lata  Alderman  Copeland, 
aud  it  transpired  that,  under  tho  reatriotiona  in 
uuestion  the  purchaser  would  cot  he  allowed  to 
bnild  on  any  portion  of  the  land  at  present  not 
bailt  upon,  which  compromises  6,000  superficial 
feet  out  of  tho  10,000  feet,  the  entire  area  of  the 
nroperty,  leaving  only  4,000  ft.  at  present  built 
upon,  which  can  bo  applied  to  bmldmg  pnr- 
Dosca.  A farther  restriction  prevents  the  owner 
from  taking  down  the  exieting  house  and  pro. 
miacB,  and  rebuilding  them,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  property.  The  pro- 
perty  was  described  as  freehold,  and  the  present 
ann^l  rental  5001.  In  submitting  the  property 
the  auctioneer  dwelt  upon  its  prospective  in. 
creased  value  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  new 


THE  AUTI3ANS-  DWELLINGS  ACT  AND 
THE  GRAY’S  INN  ROAD  COURTS. 

Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  speaking  at  Maid- 
stone, on  the  19th  insb.,  referred  in  deprecatory 
terms  to  the  action  now  being  taken  by  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  under  the  Artisans 
Dwellings  Act.  He  said;  The  first  scheme  of 
improvement  propounded  in  the  metropolis  was 
a scheme  for  pulling  down  300  or  400  houses 
Ivinn'  between  Leather-lane  and  Gray  s-inn-lane, 
in  Holborn,  an  unhealthy  area,  conaistmg  of 
between  ten  and  eleven  acres,  three-fourths  of 
which  the  Board  propose  to  pull  down.  As  some 
evidence  of  the  necessity  for  this,  it  is  stated 
that  in  this  small  area  there  are  more  than 
1,000  families  living  in  single  rooms,  and  paying 
for  these  single  rooms  from  Is.  6d.  to  ^s.  per 
week.  The  houses  are  very  old,  approached  in 
too  many  instances  by  narrow  coarts,  only  from 
3 ft.  to  6 ft.  wide  ; and  in  the  majonty  of  cases 
eight  or  ten  families  may  be  found  living  in  each 
house,  built  originally  to  accommo|ate  only  oue 
family,  and  therefore  utterly  unfitted  for  the 
accommodation  of  so  many  persons.  These 
houses  contain  a most  mixed  population,  respect- 
able  working  people  being,  not  next  a™;.  hn‘ 
too  frequently  in  the  next  room  to  persons  of 
vicious  morals,  and  frequently  criminal  obaracton 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  this 
quarter  being  rebuilt  if  the  health  and  morality 
of  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  at  all  cared  for. 
Those  who  are  watching  the  operation  of  this 
Act  of  Parliament  are  therefore  not  ““'y 
prised,  bnt  extremely  disappointed,  ^ “y 

the  suggested  plans  for  rebuilding,  that  this 
degraded  condition  of  oconpatiou  is  to  remain  to 
a threat  extent  unaltered,  and  that  all  the  evils 
which  arise  from  families  living  in  single  rooms, 
with  conveniences  in  common,  are  to  be  per- 
petuated in  the  new  buildings.  °f  ^!‘ 

that  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  snhject, 
tho  Jletropoliban  Board  propose  by  the  plans 
I suggested  by  their  engineer  and  architect,  to 
I construct  1,000  slngle-rooraed  tencraeots.  on 
I flats,  with  open  balconies,  on  which  are  placed 
thedosets  ind  tirinals.  Sir  Sydney  hen  pro- 
ceeded  to  urge  that  in  the  interests  of  cy 

and  morality  nothing  like  the  f” 

should  be  perpetuated,  and  contended  that  the 
workincr  classes,  and  especially  the  wives,  would 
gladly  hy  an  increased  rent  for  increased  and 

imnroved  accommodation.  a 

Reference  was  made  to  the  Bubjoot  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on 
the  ‘>lst  inst.,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the 
ouestion  be  referred  to  the  architect  and  engineer, 
and  that  they  be  requested  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Board  to  show  how  many  single-room, 
double-room,  three-room,  and  fonr-room  tone- 
menta  there  are  projected,  to  supply  accommo- 
dation for  the  sarplua  population. 


VENICE. 

At  midsummer  last  year  Tenioe,  by  holding 
high  holiday  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a 
new  dry  dock,  reminded  the  world  that  if  she 
has  long  been  deposed  from  her  proud  position 
as  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  and  has  lost  all  her 
political  imporbauce,  she  still  retains  a fair  pmee 
as  a port  and  commercial  entrepU.  while 

she  was  thus  congratulating  herself  upon  her 
present  advantages,  her  very  existence  was  being 
threatened.  The  Venetian  lagoons  are  rapidly 
being  filled  by  mud;  and,  if  some  prompt 
meas^ures  be  not  taken,  she  will  be  left  mistress 
onlv  of  a desolate  and  unhealthy  swamp.  More 
than  five-and-twenty  streams  bear  their  tribute 
of  sand  and  slime  to  the  canals  of  the  city,  of 
which  the  Brenta  and  Novissimo  are  the  most 
destructive  to  the  lagoon  of  Chioggia,  and  the 
Bondanteand  Osseliu  to  that  ofVemce^_^  The 
port  of  Chioggia,  since  1812,  has  lost  /o  cen- 
timetres  in  depth.  Within  sixty  years  the  fen 
has  risen  to  such  an  extent  that  where  there 
used  to  be  1T4  m'ebre  of  water,  there  is  now 
only  079  metre,  and  before  long  the  marsh  will 
have  reduced  the  depth  of  water  to  about  0 30 
metre.  Attention  has  of  late  been  called  to  the 
subieeb,  and  it  is  now  hoped  that  the  State  will 
provide  for  the  urgent  work  of  keeping  b^k  the 
Brenta  to  protect  tho  port  of  ^ onice.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  this  undertaking  amount  to 
280,0O0J.,  or  about  7,000,000  lire.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  work  over  ten 
defray  it  by  an  annual  contribution  of  150,000 
lire  from  Venice  itself,  and  100,000  from  the 
provinces.  Italy  is  still  justifiably  proud  of  the 
lae  old  city  on  the  sea,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  last  year  the  chamber  of  deputies  voted 
over  a milliou  sterling  for  deepening  and 
widening  the  canals,  and  establishing  'y^i'^rs* 
housing  docks  at  the  port  The  municipal 
authorities  are  now  engaged  in  considering  the 
important  question  of  the  water  supp  y with 
greater  earnestness  than  ever.  Drmk^le  water 
is  only  obtained  by  being  brought  to  Venice  m 
large  barges  from  the  Continent.  For  thirty 
years  successive  mayors  have  sought  to  immor- 
talise themselves  by  introduciogan  adequate  water 

supply  during  their  own  reign  and  under  their 
own  auspices.  Senator  Fiornoni,  the  present 
holder  of  the  office,  has  been  more  than  usiiaiy 
active  in  the  matter,  and  is  likely  to  solve  the 
problem,  unless  deterred  by  interested  conn-  , 
cillors.  Several  projects  have  been  advanced, 
chief  among  them  being  that  of  Mr.  Ritberbandt, 
of  London,  who  proposes  to  sink  an  artesian 
well  to  the  depth  of  400  yards,  and  also  to  lead 
the  waters  of  the  Brenta  to  Venice  by  a opudmt 
in  masonry  under  the  lagoons,  parallel  with  the 
railway,  and  of  the  length  of  4,-o0 
This  would  supply  the  municipality  with  300 
cubic  metres  of  water  per  diem.  The  result 
would  be  a water  supply  at  60c.  per  cubic  metre. 
Mr.  Gaerth,  of  Loudon,  is  also  a competitor. 


COTTAGE  BUILDING  ON  THE  DULWICH 
ESTATE. 

TflERE  is  a probability  of  a large  number  of 
dwellings  for  the  industrial  classes  being  shortly 
erected  on  the  Dulwich  College  estate,  in  adffi. 
tion  to  the  mansions  and  other  residences  for  tho 
wealthy,  which  are  springing  np  so  rapidly  on 
various  portions  of  the  estate.  A company  has 
inst  been  formed,  promoted  by  a 
merchants  and  others  residing  at  Dulwich,  with 
the  object  of  pnvehaaing  land  on  different  por- 
tiona  of  tho  estate,  and  erecting  cotUges  of  an 
ornamental  character,  which  it  is  staged  are  now 
much  required  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  capital 
of  the  company  m the  outset  is  6,0001.,  in  10  . 
shares.  The  company  has  been  registered  ^ithm 
the  last  week  or  two,  and  we  understand  that 
ner'otiations  will  immediately  be  entered  ^into 
with  the  governors  of  the  College  for  acquiring 
the  necessary  land  for  the  first  block  of  cottages 
to  be  erected.  We  also  learn  that  the  promoters 
of  the  underbaking  are  desirons  that  the  oott^es 
to  be  bnUb  shall  harmonise,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  general  character  of  the  locality  and 
the  houses  on  the  estate,  and  that  they  will  in  all 
probability  be  erected  under  thesnpermtendence 
of  Mr.  Barry,  the  architect  and  surveyor  to  the 
governors  of  the  College. 


SOME  OLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIR 
STORIES. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS’  FIRST  HOUSE. 

4 WONDERFUL  locality  to  men  who  cheriali 
memories  of  dead  far-away  celebrities,  is  that 
otherwise  commonplace,  uninteresting  London 
thoronghCire,  St.  Martin’s-Une.  It  is  IPf't'™' 
larlx  vieh  in  aneofiotes  connected  with  celebrated 
protessers  ot  the  fine  arts,  and]  is  specially 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  most  ot  the  stories 
associated  with  its  old  honses  are  of  artists  to 
whose  efforts  we  owe  tho  rise  and  ultimate 
establishment  oE  onr  Bojal  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

In  their  days  tho  British  fine  arts  were 
endnring  the  contumely  and  neglect  of  their 
miserably.negleeted  childhood.  Painters  were 
for  the  most  part  held  in  a sort  ot  xassalage  by 
mercenary  tricksters  and  dealers  on  whoso  pro- 
fessed indgment  tho  wealthy  and  noble  patroria 
of  art  in  their  ignorance  implicitly  relied.  Their 
chief  fields  of  employment  were  in  portraitnre-- 
then  ” the  only  really  lucrative  branch  of  art  ; m 
coDving  old  paintings  by  foreign  masters  for  the 
decoration  of  ceilings  and  staircases  m fashion- 
able houses;  in  designing  for  the  then  newly- 
iDtroduced  book  illastrationB  ; and  commonly  m 
engraving  such  designs,  bat  most 
painting  those  sign-boards  which  marked  the 
residences  of  traders  and  professional  people  de- 
pending upon  the  genera!  public  for  support, 
before  the  present  plan  of  putting  up  the  names 
ofs'reets  and  numberiug  the  houses  was  com- 
monly adopted.  Many  of  these  signs  displayed 
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no  little  artistic  skill  and  knowledge  both  in 
their  design  and  exeention.  Hogarth  painted 
several,  Samuel  Wale,  one  of  these  founders  of 
the  Iloyal  Academy,  who  was  afterwards  R.A., 
and  its  Professor  of  Perspective,  was  a famous 
sign-painter,  and  one  of  his  best-known  produc- 
tions of  this  kind  was  a whole-length  figure  of 
Shakspeare  displayed  in  a gilt  frame,  supported 
by  ornamental  ironwork,  ontaide  a public-house 
at  the  corner  of  Little  llusaell-street,  Drury, 
lane.  They  led  hard,  precarious  lives,  did  these 
old  artists;  were  the  favourite  butts  of  all  kinds 
of  heartless  witlings;  were  contemned  of  every 
class ; and  were  miserably  ill  - paid  for  their 
labours.  Dr.  Packer,  dean  of  Gloucester,  once 
said,  and'that,  too,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  “ A pin-raaker  is  a more  useful  and 
valuable  member  of  society  than  Raffaelle  ”;  and 
the  public  hold  the  same  opinion.  Lowndes,  the 
publisher,  agreed  to  give  Wale,  when  he  was 
eminent  and  could  command  high  prices,  no  less 
a sum  than  eight  guineas  for  his  eight  page 
designs  to  illustrate  " Clarissa  Hariowe,”  and 
being  greatly  pleased  with  them,  with  notable 
liberality,  added  an  additional  guinea  to  the 
price.  Wilson  disposed  of  “ Ceyx  and  Alcyone  ” 
for  a pot  of  beer  and  the  remains  of  a Stilton 
cheese.  Hogarth,  as  we  described  in  another  of 
our  papers,  sold  his  oopper-plate  engravings 
for  half-a-orown  per  poundweight;  and  Angeto 
informs  ns  that  Joshua,  afterwards  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  painted  heads  for  half.a-guinea  each. 

A letter  published  in  the  Si.  James’s  Chronicle, 
of  April  25,  1761,  says,— “ It  is  a well-known 
melancholy  truth  that  the  tribe  of  auctioneers, 
connoisseurs,  pioture-dealera,  brokers,  menders, 
&o.,  for  their  divisions  of  practice  are  endless’ 
have  monopolised  the  trade  of  pictures,  and,  by 
thoir  authority,  interest,  and  artifices  with  ’the 
great,  have  made  it  a matter  of  ridicule  to  par. 
chase  any  modern  production,  or  encourage  an 
English  artist.  By  this  craft  the  leaders  of  taste 
of  these  kingdoms  acquire  fortunes  and  credit, 
whilst  many  of  our  painters,  men  of  genius  and 
industry,  are  absolutely  starving."  In  the 
Adventurer,  again,  under  the  date  December  5, 
1752,  we  read  in  a real  or  supposed  artist’s 
letter,  “I  am  at  present  but  a humble  journey, 
man  sign-painter  in  Harp-alley;  for  though  the 
ambition  of  my  parent  designed  that  I shonld 
emulate  the  immortal  touches  of  a Raffaelle  or  a 
Titian,  yet  the  want  of  taste  amongst  my  country- 
men, and  their  prejudice  against  every  artist 
who  is  a native,  have  degraded  me  into  the 
miserable  necessity,  as  Shaftesbury  says,  ‘of 
illustrating  prodigies  in  fairs,  and  adorning 
heroic  sign-posts,’  However,  as  I have  studied 
to  improve  even  this  meanest  exercise  of  the 
pencil,  I intend  to  set  up  for  myself,  and  to 
reduce  the  vague  practice  of  sign. painting  to 
some  standard  of  elegance  and  propriety.”  Alas ! 
for  the  excellent  intent.  Not  many  years  after 
the  appearance  of  this  letter  the  sign-painter’s 
arc  received  a crushing  blow.  In  the  second 
year  of  George  III.’s  reign,  sign-boards  having 
so  largely  increased  in  size  and  number  that 
they  darkened  the  narrow  streets  where  they 
most  abounded,  and  prevented  a proper  circula- 
tion  of  air,  an  Act  was  passed  for  their  removal 
as  public  nuisances,  which  was  followed  some 
few  years  after  by  another  Act  to  the  same  effect 
but  more  stringently  severe,  which  insured  their 
final  departni’e,  and  the  consequent  disappear- 
ance of  an  occupation  from  which  hnndreds  of 
unfortunate  painters,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  had  long  obtained  a mean  and  precarious 
but  welcome  subsistence.  About  that  time 
advertisements  appeared  in  the  daily  papers 
announcing  a forthcoming  exhibition  of  curious 
signs  by  the  brokers  and  sign-painters  of 
Knaves-acre,  Harp-alley,  a comical  catalogue  of 
which  is  still  extant.  The  following  extract 
from  the  St.  James’s  Chronicle,  of  July  20, 
176i,  is  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  dia’ 

appearance  of  London  street-signs  : 

” My  master  yesterday  sent  me  to  take  a place 
in  the  Canterbury  stage.  He  said  when  I came 
to  Charing-cross  I should  see  which  was  the 
proper  inn  by  the  words  on  the  sign.  I rambled 
about,  but  could  see  no  sign  at  all.  At  last  I 
was  told  that  there  used  to  be  such  a sign  under 
a little  golden  cross  which  I saw  at  a two  pair  of 
stairs  window.  I entered  the  yard  and  found  the 
waiter  swearing  about  innovations.  He  said  that 
the  members  of  Parliament  were  unaccountable 
enemies  to  signs,  which  used  to  show  trades ; 
that  for  his  master’s  part  he  might  put  on  sack’ 
cloth,  for  nobody  came  to  buy  sack.  ‘ If,’  said  he, 

‘ any  of  the  signs  were  too  large,  oonld  they  not 
have  limited  the  size  without  pulling  down  the 
sign-posts  and  destroying  the  painted  ornaments 


of  the  Strand  ? ’ On  my  return  I saw  some  men 
pulling  with  ropes  at  a curious  sign-iron,  which 
seemed  to  have  cost  some  pounds ; along  with 
the  iron  came  down  the  leaden  cover  to  the 
pent-house,  which  will  cost  at  least,  also,  some 
pounds  to  repair.”  ♦ 

It  WM  at  this  time  that  Foote,  the  celebrated 
comedian,  in  that  most  interesting  of  elder  play- 
houses, the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  in- 
troduced in  hia  tea-table  entertainment  a species 
of  farce  which,  under  the  head  of  “Taste,”  was 
intended,  he  says,  “to  brand  those  Goths  in 
scienoe  who  had  prostituted  the  useful  study  of 
antiquity  to  trifling  superficial  purposes,  and 
who  had  blasted  the  progress  of  the  elegant  arts 
among  us  by  unpardonable  frauds  and  false 
prejudices.”^  This  satirical  sketch  is  so  forcibly 
characteristic  of  the  position,  painting,  and 
sculpture  were  in  at  the  period  wo  write  of,  that 
we  venture,  without  apology,  to  introduce  a few 
extracts  from  it : — 

“Act  1. — Scene  1. — A Painting  Room. 

Enter  Bor  with  Mr.  Purr. 

Gamine.— Let  us  be  private.  (Ex'it  Boy.)  What 

have  yon  there  ? 

Puff. — Twoof  Rembrandt’s  etchings, by  Scrape, 
in  May’s  buildings, — a paltry  affair, — a poor  ten 
guinea  job;  however,  a small  game— you  know 
the  proverb.  What  became  of  you  yesterday  ? 

Cam. — I wasdetainod  by  Sir  Positive  Bubble. 
How  went  the  pictures  ? The  Guido,  what  did 
that  fetch  ? 

Pa/.— One  hundred  and  thirty. 

Carm. — Hum  ! Four  guineas  the  frame, — three 
the  painting;  then  we  divide  jnst  one  hundred 
and  twenty -three  ! ” 

In  the  next  act  the  scene  is  an  auction-room, 
where  sham  foreign  collectors  for  sham  royal 
personages  run  up  the  prices  and  extol  the 
merits  of  sham  old  masters.  “ Lord  Dupe  ” is 
the  great  purchaser  here,  and  at  last  a picture  is 
put  up  which  is  not  a sham,  and  which  his  lord- 
ship  is  quite  willing  to  purchase  on  hearing  its 
merits  described,  until  one  of  the  dealers’  agents, 
“ Brush,”  in  the  interests  of  the  sham  works 
informs.him  that,  “ Lack-a-day,  ’tie  but  a modern 
performance,  and  by  an  Englishman,”  whereupon 
the  great  aristocratic  art- patron  at  once  exclaims, 

“ Oh  ! then,  I would  not  give  it  house-room.”  ’ 

The  British  sculptors  fared  no  better  than 
their  countrymen,  the  painters,  and  Foote  showed 
the  victimised  “Novice”  of  the  auction  en- 
raptured with  the  fragments  of  sham  antique 
sculpture,  exclaiming,  in  an  outburst  of  artificial 
enthusiasm, — “ Great ! Amazing  ! Divine ! Ob 

let  me  embrace  the  dear  dismembered  bust! 

a little  further  off  ! I’m  ravished  ! I am  trans- 
ported ! What  an  attitude  ! But  then  the  locks! 
How  I adore  the  simplicity  of  the  ancients  ! How 
unlike  the  present  priggish,  prick-eared  puppets  ' 
How  gracefully  they  fall  all  adown  the  cheek!— 
so  decent  and  so  grave,  and, — who  the  devil  do 
you  think  it  is,  Brush  ? Is  it  a man  or  a woman  ? ” 

John  Pye,  in  his  historical  sketch  called 
"Patronage  of  British  Art”  (1845),  says,  in 
illustration  of  such  scenes  as  Foote  so  amusingly 
satirised : — 

“ The  immense  wealth  that  continued  to  flow 
in  the  current  of  fashion  for  the  acquisition  of 
pictures  and  other  objects  of  vertu,  called  into 
action  the  faculties  of  a number  of  ingenious 
men,  adepts  in  the  art  of  growing  rich  by  flat- 
tering the  prejudices  of  the  wealthy  who  sought 
them;  and  it  is  recorded  that  portrait.paintera 
were  sometimes  induced  by  these  temptations  to 
dabble  in  the  dealer’s  art.  The  spirit  of  trade 
was  aided  by  auction-rooms,  built  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  to  exhibit  and  sell  by  auction 
tycherch4  objects  of  all  kinds.  It  must  bo  borne 
in  mind  that,  at  that  time,  sources  of  rational 
pleasure  and  mental  improvement,  such  as  in 
the  nineteenth  century  are  afforded  to  the  million 
by  the  National  Gallery,  British  Museum,  Royal 
Institution,  exhibitions  of  various  kinds,  and  sci- 
entifio  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  were 
then  only  withihthe  reach  of  the  few  whoaelmeans 
enabled  them  to  travel”:  consequently,  “sales 
by  auction  were  the  only  opportunities  within 
common  reach  of  seeing  works  of  art.”  And 
they  were  oonsequentlycrowded  with  fashionable 
company,  as  we  may  learn  from  numerous  old 
prints  of  such  places  and  magazine  sketches  of 
the  period.  At  these  sales,  continues  Mr.  Pye, 

“ persons  who  attended  to  buy  and  sell  again,  to 
commend  or  decry,  as  might  be,  knew  well  the 


These  signs  were  aometiraes  enormously  heavy.  In 
1718,  the  weight  of  one  caused  the  whole  front  of  a house 
to  fall  into  Eleet-streot,  killiug  the  king’s  jeweller,  two 
young  ladies,  and  a cobbler.  The  house  stood  opposite 
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vast  importance  attached  by  the  amateur  to 
whatever  they  said  or  did,  and  did  not  fail  to 
turn  their  knowledge  to  good  account.  Works 
unsanctioned  by  snob  authority,  though  they  had 
been  the  moat  perfect  works  of  Raffaelle,  would 
not  at  an  auction  have  produced  five  shillinga; 
whilst  a damaged  and  repaired  old  canvas,  sane- 
tioned  by  their  praise,  found  a purchaser  and  a 
place  in  a noble’s  collection  at  almost  anv 
price.  ’ 

circumstances  who  can  wonder 
that  a belief  prevailed,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
that  Englishmen  were  by  nature  unfitted  for  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts ; that  the 
Abbe  du  Bos,  President  Montesquieu,  and  the 
Abbe  Wiuckelman  and  others,  complacently 
denied  us,  as  a race,  the  mental  qualities  requi- 
site  to  excel  in  painting  and  sculpture  ? And 
remembering  the  absence  of  all  real  taste  and 
knowledge  of  art  in  the  public  generally,  which 
was  natural  enough  under  such  circumstances 
who  can  wonder  that  English  artists,  degraded 
and  contemned  in  exact  proportion  to  thoir 
honesty  and  ambition,  grew  bitter  in  their  indig- 
nation,  and  ofeen  were  morbidly  savage  in  the 
fierce  attacks  they  made  upon  a system  of  art- 
patronage  so  cruelly  unjust,  ludicrously  false, 
degrading,  and  mischievous  ? “In  a country 
where  poverty  is  infamous,”  they  were  amongst 
the  poorest.  Many  a wretchedly  pathetic,  and 
sometimes  romantically  picturesque,  story  could 
be  told  of  the  lives  they  led,  and  of  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  such  lives,  in  strange  and  eccentric 
doings,  in  recklessly  defiant  violations  of  re- 
spectable society’s  ordinary  decencies  and  com. 
mon  customs,  in  misanthropy,  a morbid  sensi- 
tiveness to  praise  or  blame,  and  in  wild,  strange 
outbreaks  of  madness  or  frantio  dissipation. 
Scattered  amongst  out-of-the-way  nooks  of 
neglected  literature  we  have  glimpses  of  their 
wild  doings ; bub  as  a class  they  were  too  insig. 
nificant  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  call  for  any  special  notice.  Walpole 
took  no  trouble  to  ascertain  who  Hogarth’s 
father  was,  oven  when  Hogarth’s  fame  employed 
Walpole’s  pen.  He  was  described  simply  aud 
conveniently  as  the  son  of  some  “low  trades, 
man,  ’ wh^ch,  as  our  readers  know,  he  was  not. 
The  * dainty  and  delicate  ” Lord  Orford  scorned 
to  soil  the  golden  buckles  of  hia  aristocratic 
shoes  by  following  the  same  great  painter  into 
scenes  of  low  sensuality  ; for,  as  Allan  Cunnino-, 
ham  says,  “Hogarth  was  no  picker  of  paths,”  the 
fact  being  that,  at  the  period  of  Hogarth’s  career 
alluded  to,  he  had  little  or  no  choice  of  paths,  but, 
liketherestofhisunhappy  fraternity,  took  that  low 
walk  of  life  which  belonged,  as  a matter  of  course, 
to  men  of  his  contemned  and  discreditable  pro- 
fession. It  is  true  there  were  some  exceptiocs 
to  this  rule  amongst  a few  fashionable  portrait- 
painters  who  had  grown  famous  and  respect- 
able, and  comparatively  rich,  by  the  practice  of 
their  art;  but  many  a fourth  and  fifth  rate  por- 
trait-painter  would  now  look  down  with  scoru 
upon  the  prices  they  obtained  for  even  their  best 
works.  Hogarth  said  he  received  more  for 
his]  portrait  of  Gai-rick  as  Richard  III.,  cxe- 
ented  when  bis  fame  was  at  its  highest  point, 
than  any  English  artist  had  ever  before  received 
for  a single  portrait.  The  sum  of  which  he  was 
80  proud  and  boastful  was  2001.  For  his  other 
and  grander  paintings  he  was  much  worse  paid. 

Hogarth,  says  Allan  Cunningham,  “ supported 
himself  by  the  sale  of  bis  prints  : the  prices  of 
his  paintings  kept  pace  neither  with  his  fame  nor 
with  his  expectations.  It  is  true,  also,  that  wo 
had  in  those  days  at  least  one  “ great  history 
painter  ” in  Hogarth’s  father-in-law,  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  the  patronised  of  royalty,  who  was 
appointed  “serjeaut-paiuter  to  the  king,”  and 
had  the  privilege  of  painting  “ all  the  royal 
palaces,  coaches,  barges,  and  the  royal  navy." 

Turning  for  a moment  from  the  painters  and 
sculptors  to  architeots,  we  find  them  in  no  better 
plight  than  their  brethren  of  the  brush  and 
chisel.  Blenheim,  erected  by  Vanbrugh  at  the 
order  of  the  Government,  as  a monument  of 
national  gratitude  and  glory  to  the  Wellington  of 
his  day,  was  ruinous  to  the  architect’s  peace  and 
purse.  The  poor  starving  masons  and  carpenters 
clamoured  indignantly,  and  in  vain,  for  their 
unpaid  wages,  and  the  architect  at  last  finished 
the  work  with  his  own  money,  thereby  reducing 
himself  to  poverty,  although  so  little  was  he 
respected  for  thus  doing  that  he  records  how  be 
and  his  amiable  young  wife  were  not  permitted 
by  “ Old  Sarah,” — Marlborough’s  proud,  parsi- 
monious, illnatured,  implacable  widow, — to  go 
over  the  castle  and  park  with  some  titled  friends, 
whom  he  had  brought  to  see  the  place;  and  had 
to  “ sit  all  day  long,”  waiting  their  return  at 
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the  inn.  It  is  tree  that  the  cheap,  small  hononr 
of  knighthood  was  afterwards  awarded  him,  but 
that  was  a miserable  return  for  all  he  had  spent 
and  suffered  in  erecting  Blenheim,  the  last  of  his 
buildings.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  degrading 
and  obscure  struggles  Gibbs,  who  designed  the 
portico  of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  would  hare 
gone  through  in  England  without  the  Earl  of 
Mar’s  friendship.  You  remember  the  lines  of 
Savage : — 

“ 0 Gibba  ! wboae  art  the  solemn  fane  can  raise, 

Where  Qod  delights  to  dwell  and  man  to  praise  i ” 

Without  Walpole,  the  great  pretender,  Kent, 
who  was  everything  but  a great  or  real  artist  in 
either  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  or  deco- 
rative  designing,  for  he  worked  in  all  these,  and 
in  many  other  sections  of  art,  would  have  tound 
a fate  more  in  keeping  with  bis  merits.  Again, 
ifatntorin  architecture  had  not  been  wanted 
for  a prince  who  was  afterwards  George  III.,  it 
is  probable  that  we  should  have 
heard  little  enough  of  another  of  the 
R.A.  founders,  the  builderof  Somer- 
setHonse,  SirWiiliam  Chambers, and 
to  this  extent  only  we  may  agree 
with  the  satirical  lines  in  which  be 
was  described  as, — 

"Kaisht  of  the  polar  star,  by  fortune 
luaced, 

To  shine  the  cyoosure  of  British  taste  : 
which  said  taste  we  look  for  in  vain 
amongst  the  public  it  was  Sir 
William’s  fate  to  be  judged  by. 

Allan  Cunningham  says  of  this 
period,  — “We  had  no  fixed  laws 
nor  settled  rules  by  which  ex- 
cellence in  architecture  could  be 
judged  : a palace  or  a church  was 
tried  by  precedent  and  by  com- 
parison, and  unless  it  happened  to 
resemble  something  which  time  had 
sanctioned,  it  was  pronounced  uu- 
classio  and  barbarous.’’ 

The  position  of  engraving  as  an 
art  may  bo  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  in  all  London  there  were  but  two 
print-shops,  and  these  dealt  chiefly 
in  foreign  prints  and  portraits. 

It  can  readily  enough  be  seen  how 
a class  of  men  occupying  the  social 
position  we  have  roughly  indicated, 
would  naturally  seek  in  each  other’s 
society  the  sympathy  and  fellowship 
denied  them  elsewhere.  Hence  wo 
findtheartists  congregatingregnlarly 
at  certain  coffee-houses  and  taverns, 
higher  or  lower  in  grade,  according 
to  their  position  and  means.  The 
more  famoos  and  popular  artists  had 
their  favourite  resort  at  the  Turk’s 
Head,  in  Gerard-street,  Soho,  where 
also  amateur  and  professional  actors 
and  literary  men  most  did  congre- 
gate. They  were  a wild,  drunken, 
dissipated  set,  after  the  fashion  of 
their  day,  but  there  are  stories  of 
them  extant  which  show  bow  their 
fellowship  went  beyond  the  mere 
talking  and  drinking,  and  had  its 
place  in  warm  hearts  amidst  kindly  feelings. 
Angelo,  for  instance,  depicts  them  here  on  one 
evening  when  the  news  came  that  a poor  journey- 
man artist  of  Long-acre  who  had  been  living  by 
painting  coach-panels  had  died  suddenly,  leaving 
his  widow  and  children  destitute.  An  honest,  and 
perhaps  therefore  none  too  rich,  lawyer,  who  was 
well  known  as  an  amateur  artist,  Theophilus 
Forrest,  put  np  a petition  for  the  unhappy 
mother  in  the  public  parlour  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  heading  it  with  a subscription  of  five 
shillings,  and  said  to  the  guests  : — “ I shall  open 
a book  here  and  be  widow’s  clerk,  till  twelve, 
when,  gentlemen,  by  your  leave,  we  will  close 
the  account.” 

Straightway  the  list  grew,  and  the  names  of 
future  R.A.s  figured  in  it  opposite  shillings, 
half-crowns,  and  crowns.  Amongst  these  were 
Mortimer,  a great  boM  uiuant,  the  friend  of 
Garrick,  Sterne,  Churchill,  Goldsmith,  Quin, 
Malone,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  day,  whose 
studio  over  the  shop  of  Jemmy  Moran,  a book- 
seller,  was  a popular  morning  lonuge  for  fashion, 
able  people  He  sat  under  a brass  sconce,  read- 
ing the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  and  on  the  appear- 
anoe  of  the  petition  he  called  for  pen  and  ink, 
and  “ began  to  sketch,  with  extreme  rapidity, 
groups  of  monsters,  caricature  figures,  and  gro- 
tesques upon  the  margin.”  He  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  drawing  “ with  greater  spirit  and  grace 
than  any  one,  not  excepting,  perhaps,  Gueroino 
himself.”  He  continued  thus  employed,  despite 


modern  aids,  appliances,  and  the  accumn- 
lating  experience  and  knowledge  of  generations 
of  art  students,  still  so  nobly  hold  their  own.  We 
see  portly  Dick  Wilson,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  sitting  gloomy  and  melancholy  in  the  snug 
arm-chair  by  -Tack  Hamilton  Mortimer’s  com- 
fortable fire-side,  full  of  cynical  bitterness, 
shabby  in  dress,  cruelly  neglected,  and  scarcely 
able  to  earn  a meal,  Mortimer,  a tall,  hand- 
some, gentlemanly. attired  fellow,  full  of  fun  and 
gaiety,  t-tands  before  him,  and  a favourite  tabby 
cat,  blissfully  contented  with  the  warmth,  purrs 
and  basks  in  the  rosy  glow  between.  “ Come,  my 
old  Trojan,”  says  Mortimer,  affectionately  bend- 
ing  and  stroking  his  hand  gently  down  Wilson’s 
sleeve, — “ Come,  old  boy,  I wish  I could 
set  you  purring  like  puss  there."  But  poor  Dick 
was  metaphorically  out  in  the  cold,  and  purring 
was  hardly  to  be  expected ; there  was  none  of 
pussy’s  content  in  him.  His  heart  was  full  of 
grief  and  bitterness.  Again,  we  see 
VVilson,  who  was  a great  lover  of 
books,  entering  the  bookseller’s  shop 
in  Church.passage,  near  Covent- 
garden,  on  his  way  to  join  a snug 
little  dinner  party  above  to  which 
Mortimer  has  invited  him  at  a time 
when  the  two  men,  although  they 
had  little  in  common  beyond  their 
art  and  its  always  kindly  fellow- 
ship, were  great  croaies.  Mortimer, 
by  the  bye,  painted  the  figures  in 
that  picture  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded. 

The  dinner-hour  comes  and  goes, 
the  guests  are  getting  impatient,  the 
host  is  annoyed.  No  Wilson  turns 
up.  The  carefully.prepared  dinner  is 
spoiling,  and  a servant  is  despatched 
to  what  afterwards  became  the 
Tavistock  Hotel,  where  Wilson’s 
apartments  were,  who,  returning, 
informs  them  that  the  absent  guest 
has  locked  up  his  studio,  and  gone 
out  with  the  key  in  bis  pocket.  So 
the  dinner  is  placed  on  the  table,  and 
the  viands  duly  disappear.  Some 
little  time  after,  the  conversation 
turns  on  a certain  new  publication 
of  the  day,  and  the  servant,  being 
sent  down  into  the  shop  below  to 
fetch  it, returns  saying:  — 

“Mr.  Wilson  is  reading  it,  sir; 
when  he  has  done  with  it  Mr.  Moran 
says  it  is  at  yonr  service.” 

“ Mr.  Wilson  ! ” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

Imagine  the  surprise  and  laughter, 
the  rising  up  of  the  dinner  party, 
and  their  hurrying  <3own  to  the  shop 
in  a body,  headed  by  Mortimer  and 
his  amiable  engaging  spouse,  for 
whom  Wilson  had  th  ^ deepest  respect 
and  affection.  Imagine  Wilson  as 
much  surprised  as  any  there  until 
reminded  of  the  purpose  of  his  visit, 
which  the  reading  had  quite  driven 
from  his  mind.  See  them  carry 
hia  portly  figure  up  the  stairs  per- 
force,  laughing  and  chaffing  with  merciless  morri- 
menb,  vowing  that  no  dinner  should  he  have 
until  he  had  drunk  a goblet  of  port,  and  made 
an  apologetical  speech.  Aud  then  the  fun  of 
that  merry  speech,  and  the  jolly  social  evening 
which  followed.  Ah  ! those  bad  old  days 
were  not  all  gall  and  wormwood,  and  we  have 
few  such  genial,  jovial,  boon  companions  of  rich 
and  poor,  recognised  and  neglected,  araongst  the 
mildly  respectable  or  stately  dignified  clnbs, 
stndios,  and  homes  of  onr  modern  “ Sons  of  St. 
Luke.” 

Here,  however,  we  must  break  off  for  the 
present. 


TEE  PDGIN  STUDENTSHIP, 

The  drawings  made  by  Mr.  James  Neale, 
during  his  tour  as  the  Pugin  Travelling  Student 
in  1875,  have  given  general  satisfaction,  and  the 
Conncil  have  awarded  to  Mr.  Neale  the  401.  to 
which  he  became  entitled  on  completionofthem. 
We  fully  coincide.  The  drawings  are  about 
eighty  in  number,  various  in  character,  and  very 
good  indeed.  Mr.  Neale  has  won  his  spurs. 


New  Hospital  at  Stroud. — Tnenewgeneral 
hospital  at  Stroud  has  been  completed  and 
opened.  It  has  been  erected,  at  a cost  of  about 
7,000Z.,  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Medland  & Son, 
architects,  Gloucester. 


the  chaffing  and  joking  of  his  professional 
brethren,  refusing  to  allow  any  of  the  miscella- 
neous company  to  see  his  productions  until 
eleven  o'clock,  when,  rising  with  the  paper  in  his 
hand,  he  began,  in  clever  imitation  of  a famous 
auctioneer  of  his  day  named  Cock;  — 

“ This  lot,  gentlemen, — this  matchless  lot, — 
this  unique  effort  of  art,  the  property  of  a great 
amateur  (aside,  of  wine  and  venison),  and  a re- 
nowned connoisseur  (in  tobacco  and  punch)  is 
offered  to  the  notice  of  the  cognos.  It  is  to  be 
disposed  of  without  reserve.  Come,  gentlemen, 
shall  I say  ten  pounds — five — one  pound,  gentle- 
men,— yea,  even  five  shillings, — anything  for  a 
beginning  ? ” 

The  company  knew  their  man,  and  his  inten- 
: tion  was  at  once  seen  and  applauded.  Another 
'of  the  future  R.A.s,  whose  picture  of  the  first 
, Royal  Academy  and  Academicians  was  not 
I very  long  since  republished  in  the  Grap/iic, — 


The  First  House  of  the  Royal  Academy,  St.  Peter’s-court, 
St.  Martin'sAane. 


Mortimer  figures  in  it, — cries  out  from  the 
next  box, — 

“I  offare  von  guinea,  mine  friend  Mortimare.” 

“Thank  you,  Zoffany,”  letorns  Mortimer; 
“charity  covereth  a multitode  of  sins.”  j 

Amidst  the  laughter  that  ensnes,  another  voice  j 
cries  ont,  “ Guinea  and  a half  !”  and  Zoffany  re- ' 
torts  with  “ Two  guineas,” — seriously  adding, 
“’PoQ  my  soul,  ’tis  peandiful ! ” Whereupon 
comes  another  bid  from  Caleb  Wbiteford  of  two 
guineas  and  a half,  and  the  bidding  conticues  to 
rise  until  it  stops  at  five  guineas  “ from,”  says 
Angelo,  “some  good  soul  whose  name,  I regret 
to  say,  I cannot  record.”  Mortimer,  like  Rey- 
nolds, waaoneof  Hudson’spnpils.  Weeanimagine 
the  future  R A.s  as  they  went  home  through  the 
dark,  ill-paved  streets,  sooner  or  later,  probably 
later,  after  midnight,  when  the  auction  was  over, 
more  jolly  and,  perhaps,  less  steady  on  their  feet 
than  nsual.  Most  of  them  occupied  bouses  or 
apartments  in  St.  Martin’s-lane  and  Covent. 
garden,  where,  over  the  Piazza,  lived  Zoffany, 
who,  although  born  in  Germany,  called  himself 
an  Englishman,  becanse  he  so  truly  loved  our  | 
country.  Richard  Wilson  was  Zoffany’s  near 
neighboor,  and  there,  too,  not  long  before,  had  ' 
resided  Sir  James  Thornhill,  where  be  opened 
bis  academy  for  young  painters  in  a building 
adjoining  Covent-garden  'Theatre. 

Still  lingering  amongst  the  old  founders  of , 
the  R.  A.,  we  note  what  manner  of  men  were 
some  famous  artists  whose  works,  despite  all 
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BRONZE  DOORS,  BUENOS  AYRES. 

I.v  our  last  volume  we  mentioned  some  bronze, 
metal  doors  which  had  been  completed  by  Messrs. 
Bannett&  Co.  (Limited),  New  Cross  \Wk8,  for 
the  Hypothecary  Bank  of  Buenos  Ayres.  They 
are  all  double-leafed,  the  upper  portion  being 
fixed.  The  size  of  the  largest  is  18  ft.  8 in.  by 
8 7 10.,  and  the  weight  of  each  five  tons. 

We  now  give  a view  of  the  most  important 
pam,  and  repeat  the  particulars  before  printed. 

The  design  is  rich  and  massive  ; the  thickness 
of  the  meeting  stile  is  lOi  in.  The  method 
adopted  was  to  cast  each  leaf  in  one  plate,  only 
nr  in.  thick,  the  ornamental  panels  being  after, 
wards  secured  to  it  in  such  a manner  that  neither 
screw  nor  rivet  head  can  be  seen  from  the  front, 
and  having  the  appearance  of  one  casting’ 
enabling  the  various  mouldings  to  be  undercut’ 
and  giving  to  each  a clear  and  sharp  outline’ 
The  casting  of  these  bronze-metal  plates,  each 
about  1-1.  ft.  6 in.  long,  4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  -A  in. 
thick,  was  accomplished  jnthe  new  foundry'each 
time  successfully, — an  operation,  considering  the 
large  size  and  extreme  thinness,  necessitating 
great  care  and  ability.  ® 

The  doors  are  hung  to  the  frames  by  six  pairs  of 
hinges  to  each  leaf,  with  steel  washers  and  pins  • 
and,  to  prevent  any  deflection,  a gun-metal 
roller,  with  steel  axle,  is  fixed  under  the  bottom 
of  the  meetingstile,  working  on  a fixed  quadrant, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  immense  weight,  they 
can  be  opened  and  shut  easily  by  a boy.  There 
arc  six  bolts  to  each  door,  which  are  secured 
thereto  by  means  of  a combination  look  from 
the  inside  only;  the  end  of  each  bolt  is  fitted 
internally  with  a steelroller,  so  that  any  attempt 
to  out  the  bolt  would  be  defeated. 

The  whole  of  the  enrichment  is  highly  chased, 
relieved,  and  bomiehed,  giving  a rich  appearance. 
Ihe  cost  of  patterns,  models,  and  enrichment 
was,  of  course,  considerable,  the  whole  beinu 
made  from  brass  patterns. 


Russell-aqnare,  architects.  The  coat  has  been 
‘^bout  10,0001.  Mr.  Weekes  is  clerk  of  works. 

The  ancient  reredos,  the  orgau-case,  pulpit 
&c., are  restored  by  Mr.  Jacoby,  and  will  be  re-fixed’ 
the  architects  desiring  to  retain  these  memorials 
ot  the  old  building,  which  are  of  considerable 
bea,uty,  but  of  totally  different  style  from  that 
ot  the  new  church. 


THE  GERMAN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 

DALSTON. 

This  building,  now  nearly  completed,  stands 
cloae^  to  the  German  Hospital  at  Dalston.  Its 
erection  is  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  the 
Temple  founded^  shortly  after  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  parish  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Little  Trinity-lane.  This 
structure  never  having  been  rebuilt  after  that 
calamity,  the  site  was  purchased,  and  by  the 
king’s  letters-pateufc  license  was  granted  on 
September  13,  24  Car.  II.,  to  Theodore  Jacobson 
and  five  otliers,  to  build  a Temple  on  the  site  for 
the  free  exercise  of  the  Augustan  Confession  in 
the  German  tongue.  The  licence  is  also  to  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  building  at 
that  time  erected  on  the  site  was  a plain  brick 
Btructnre  with  a small  cupola  over  the  entrance. 

It  had  galleries,  and  the  end  of  the  building  was 
adorned  with  a handsome  altar-piece,  an  organ- 
case,  and  other  fittings  carved  in  oak  in  very 

elaborate8tyle.haviDg,iti8Baid,alItheappearance 

of  Grinling  Gibbons’s  workmanship.  The  site 
being  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Metro- 
pohtau  Railway,  it  was  purchased  by  the  com- 
pany,  and  the  building  was  shortly  after  entirely 
removed.  ’’ 

The  new  church  has  been  built  mainly  through 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  R.  Brandt,  with  Baron 
Scbroeder  and  the  other  trustees.  It  is  of  brick, 
in  the  old  Germanic  Gothic  style,  and  consists  of 
a nave,  chancel,  and  transepts,  and  has  a tower 
and  spire  between  the  transept  and  nave  on  the 
fiouth  side,  while  a corridor  on  the  north  side  will 
enable  the  convalescent  patients  from  the  adja- 
cent  hospital  to  obtain  ready  access.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  from  the  Alma-road,  ^and 
beneath  a rose-window,  which  is  the  most  pro- 
minent  feature  of  the  front.  The  seats  are  of 
oak,  and  provision  is  made  for  about  300  wor- 
shippers.  The  roof  of  the  nave  and  transepts 
18  of  open  timber,  and  that  of  the  chancel  is 
arched  and  boarded.  The  chnroh  is  79  ft  6 in 
long  internally,  the  nave  is  28  ft.  3 in.  wide,  the 
length  of  the  transepts  being  49  ft.  across  ’The 
tower  and  spire  are  136  ft.  3 in.  high  to  the  top 
of  the  metal  oross.  ^ 

The  whole  of  the  works,  and  also  those  of  a 
onmraodions  house  for  the  minister,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Walbaum,  at  some  distance  from  the  chnroh 

have  been  executed  byMessrs.  Newman*  Mann!  firm.  In  the  metronnlin  i 

of  Upper  ^^ames.street,  from  the  designs  of  provinces  staircase  w^ork  is  often  £ bt  Ihl 
Messrs.  E.  Haberahou  * Brock,  of  Bedford-place, ' piece,  or  by  measarement,  or  so  much  pe^step 


PIECE-WORK  AND  DAY-WORK,  i.e.  HOUR. 
WORK. 

Tee  dispntes  at  Erith  give  rise  to  many  re- 
fiectiODS  whmh  it  is  not  our  intention  to  ventilate 
at  length.  On  the  threshold  of  our  remarks  let 
us  be  plainly  understood  to  say  that  the  em. 
ployer  has  a perfect  right  to  adopt  the  system  of 
piece-work  in  carrying  ont  his  contracts,  and  that 
the  workman  has  an  equal  right  to  refuse  work, 
ing  by  that  system  if  be  considers  it  an  unfair 
one.  So  long  as  no  coercion  is  used  on  either 
side  the  system  of  piece-work  may  be  allowed 
to  atanij  or  fall  upon  its  merits.  The  present 
writer  has  had  ample  experience  of  both  sides 
ot  the  question,  and  has  witnessed  the  benefits 
and  drawbacks  of  both  methods.  Piece-work  is 
undoubtedly  a system  of  competition,  and  the 
more  extensive  the  system  the  more  fierce  be- 
comes  the  competition.  Where  quantity  instead 
ot  quality  is  expected  in  ordinary  or  mere  routine 
work,  the  younger  and  stronger  man  will  reap 
the  advantage,  and  will  often  if  not  always  draw 
more  wages  than  the  older  and  more  experienced. 
In  work  where  quality  is  desirable  the  better 
and  safer  workman  is  generally  the  elder  crafts, 
man  ; but  even  m his  case  a lump  price  for  the 
whole  piece  of  work  in  contradistinction  to  piece- 
work  prices  for  parts  of  the  whole,  would  not 
be  an  injustice. 

lu  the  building  trade  the  piece-work  system  is 
of  old  date,  although  uot  general.  Probably  long 
before  the  eraof  the  introdnotionot  wood-workini 
maebmery  into  the  building  trade,  the  piece-work 
system  was  more  eiteusire  than  what  it  is  to-day. 
The  making  of  doors  and  sashes,  and  the  trim, 
ming  ot  doors  and  windows,  haye  been  done  long 
years  ago  by  piece-work  or  by  the  foot.  Working 
by  measurement  is  nothing  short  of  piece-work, 
and  there  IS  at  present  a large  amount  ot  car. 
peutry,  joinery,  bricklaying,  and  other  building 
work  executed  by  measurement,  both  on  the  part 
of  budders  and  workmen  in  different  parts  ot  the 
three  kingdoms.  It  employers  and  workmen  (we 
are  constrained  to  use  the  word  '■  if")  were  as 
a rule,  consoieutious  in  the  matter  of  turning 
out  good  work  very  little  could  be  urged  against 
the  piece-work  system.  Like  all  systems,  it  is 

liable  to  abuse:  indeed,  abusesareiuseparablefrom 

““  inseparable 

deniable  fact  that  many  oporatires  do  not  do  a 

‘ "■agesj  but  it 

would  be  unfair  to  stigmatise  a whole  class  for 
the  nnprme.plod  eondnetofa  minority.  In  a well, 
regulated  workshop,  with  effloieut,  foirly.paid, 
and  independent  foremen,  no  difficulty  need  bo 
experienced  on  the  head  of  exacting  a fair  day’s 
work  for  a fair  day's  wages.  Whether  the 
workmen  are  paid  by  the  hoar  or  piece,  if  ' 
they  are  not  efficient  their  Boryicoe*^can  be 
lapeused  with.  Employers  are  not  obliged 
to  keep  hands  who  do  not  answer,  thon-h  it 
must  be  allowed,  at  the  same  time,  when  hands 
are  soaroo  and  oontraotors  are  bound  to  time 
thfb™^  0°t>pelled,  through  necessity,  to  make 
‘ A workmen  they  are  able  to 

obtain.  Apart  from  mere  rontioe-work,  there 
are  few  branches  which  need  more  careful  and 
consoiontions  work  than  that  of  the  engineeriog 
branch.  The  sad  disasters  that  startle  the 
nation  now  and  then  by  sea  or  land,  suggest, 
certainly  sorrowful  thoughts  perhaps,  that 
scamped  workmanship  and  bad  materials  have 
been  wnfcnbntora  to  the  disasters.  We  arefullv 
wnsoious  of  the  large  amonnt  of  scamped  work 
that  takes  place  m the  building  trade,  and 
which  we  have  often  exposed  in  these  pages. 
Some  specnlative  building  work  is  performed^by 
day-work,  bnt  at  a lower  rate  of  wages  than 
what  18  paid  by  respectable  builders.  A laree 
number  of  the  “Jerry”  buildings  are  put  up  bv 
inferior  wor^kmen.  and  youths,  in  many  instances 
who  have  but  little  knowledge  of  their  trade, 
but  who  work  under  a leader,  and  who  also 
work  by  the  piece  or  job.  This  kind  of 
scamped,  or  “slush,”  or  “slop,”  work  would  uot 
of  course,  pass  current  with  a respectable  London 
firm.  In  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the 


or  stair,  and  excellent  work  is  often  done  in  this 
way  by  men  who  make  stair-building  their 
peculiar  work.  In  the  building  and  cognate 
branches  there  is  a class  of  work  well  suited  to 
be  done  by  piecework,  while  there  is  a large 
amount  of  other  work  of  a miscellaneous 
character  whioh  could  not  be  brought  under  any 
system  of  piecework.  To  the  young  and  strong 
piecework  could  be  held  out  as  an  inducement  to 
greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  workmen ; but 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  work  should  not 
be  accepted  by  the  employer  if  “ scamped.” 
Ihe  unprincipled  employer  might  profit  by  the 
transaction,  the  operative  might  profit,  but  the 
public  would  be  grievously  wronged  or  deceived. 
In  fact  no  hard  and  fast  Hue  can  be  laid  down  in 
any  one  trade  for  regulating  the  exact  limits  of 
the  piecework  system,  neither  should  a number  of 
men,  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  system,  be 
coerced  by  theirfellow-men.  If  piecework  leads  to 
an  overstrainingof  the  energiesso  doesthesyatem 
of  overtime  by  the  hoar  system.  Both  systems 
entail  long  hours,  though  they  bring  more  wages. 
If  men  unduly  deprive  themselves  for  several 
days  or  weeks  of  their  natural  amount  of  sleep  by 
a prolonged  system  of  overtime  by  the  hour 
system,  even  with  double  payment,  they  are  in 
the  eud  losers  instead  of  gainers.  We  are  aware 
that  overtime  is  cried  out  against  by  trade 
societies  latterly  in  several  trades  ; yet  we  know 
It  as  a fact  that  many  societies  who  have  cried 
out  against  it  publicly  have  allowed  their  mera. 
bers  to  work  overtime  month  after  month  We 
are  averse  to  both  “lock-outs”  and  “strikes” 
for  we  believe  both  to  be  evils,  and  though  either 
might  be  used  righteously  under  certain  circum- 
stances, they  are  too  often  resorted  to  as  offen- 
sive  weapons,  and  they  often  entail  injury 
and  hardship  on  the  users.  The  piece-work 
diapute  between  employers  and  workmen  will 
never  be  settled  by  the  medium  of  a “ strike  ” or 
“lock-out.”  Piece-work  has  existed  for  centuries 
and  will  probably  exist  until  the  end  of  time.  It 
will  be  adopted  more  or  leas  accordin''’  as  appli. 
anoes  favour^  its  adoption  and  self-interest 
prompts  the  individual  workman  or  the  many 
to  make  the  moat  of  their  time.  Before  the 
hour  system  was  adopted,  many  workmen 
thought  that  a greater  evil  could  not  be  intro- 
I duced,  but  it  has  proved  tho  reverse.  Piece, 
work,  under  limitations,  and  in  some  trades 
must  prove  an  advantage,  but  in  the  hands  of 
unprincipled  employers  and  manufactnrers  there 
IS  a tendency  under  tlie  system  to  lead  to  the 
execution  and  production  of  much  inferior  work. 
Great  production  leads  to  the  overstocking  of 
the  market,  and  it  is  not  advisable,  even  if 
more  work  is  done  and  more  goods  are  prodneed 
that  the  surplus  shall  be  of  an  inferior  desorip 
tion.  Viewed  in  this  light,  of  course,  a reduo- 
tion  m the  price  of  goods  and  a reduction  in  the 
price  of  labour  is  inevitable. 

In  what  we  have  above  written  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  recognise  the  right  of  the  emplover  and 
the  employed  to  adopt  or  reject  a form  of 
labour  that  is  pleasing  or  objectionable  to  them 
freedom  of  contract,  and  time  will  bring  about 
better  relationships. 


COLOUR  IN  REALITY. 

I O'  Ttonns,  in  his 

letter  last  week,  seems  to  assume  that  I am  too 
positive  in  what  I assert;  that  “we  cannot,  off- 
Jiand,  be  confident  that  our  first  notions  upon  anv 
portion  of  that  subject  are  right.”  But  without 
going  into  the  question  whether  my  assertions 
are  first  notions  or  not,  I must  confess  that  I do 
not  clearly  understand  his  theory  as  applied  to 
colonr.  He  describes  pictures  as  having  no 
inherent  colour.  I,  however,  look  npon  ool.mr 
as  a,  fact;  that  everything  in  nature,  without  a 
single  exception,  possesses  its  own  inherent 
colonr.  That  colour  exists  as  much  as  form  does, 
and  that  we  cannot  have  form  without  it.  That 
we  cannot  see  form  or  colour  without  light  and 
the  use  of  our  eyes,  but  that  both  exist,  never- 
theless,  whether  there  be  light  or  not,  or  whether 
we  can  see  them  or  not.  I take  a brick— a red 
one.  I break  it— it  is  red  all  through.  Can 
“ W.  C.  T.’s”  reasoning  make  me  believe  that 
that  brick  has  no  inherent  colour  ? So  it  is  with 
every  substance  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  or  fur 
miles  above  or  below  it.  Everything  has  its  o wn 
colour. 

How  the  sensation  of  colour  arrives  at  mv  ei  e 
or  whether  by  the  corpuscular  or  the  undulatory 
theory,  I am  unable  to  explain.  I only  know 
that  I am  able  to  distinguish  between  difierent 
colours  m a perfectly  simple  and  natural  way, 
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and  in  the  same  manner  that  every  one  else  is 
able  to  do.  There  may  be  some  exceptions  as  to 
the  particular  tone  of  colour  ■which  some  people 
see^ — fig  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  what  is  called  colour-blindness.  Bat  they 
see  C'lfoiti’  all  the  same,  althongh  it  may  not 
exactly  agree  with  what  we  see;  and,  perhaps, 
further,  no  two  ptMjple  ever  do  see  colours 
exactly  alike  ; but  as  we  cannot  detect  the  differ- 
ence between  each  other’s  eyes,  colonrs  become 
the  same  to  all  of  us  who  see  in  the  ordinary 
wav.  I have,  however,  long  held  the  opinion 
that  colours  alter  in  differentcouutries  ; that  they 
become  brighter  and  more  beautiful  in  conntries 
where  the  atmosphere  is  clearer  and  brighter; 
that  pictures  and  architecture  look  more  beautiful 
in  Italy  or  Greece  than  they  would  do  in  our 
Xortbern  climate.  Even  in  our  own  works, 
that  they  look  more  beautiful  in  summer  than  in 
winter — betterat  one  time  of  the  day  than  another. 

I saw  this  fact  last  autumn,  when  I beheld 
the  west  front  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  which  as 
every  one  knows  is  plastered  over  with  a wretched 
coloured  cement,  lighted  up  by  the  setting  sun, 
with  the  most  lovely  and  glorious  colour,  that 
gave  the  whole  front  a beauty  that  I never  saw 
before ! 

I shall  be  told  perhaps,  that  this  was  only  a 
sensation — momentary.  Well,  agreed  it  was  so, 
and  I acknowledge  that  it  was  not  the  inherent 
colour  of  the  cement;  but  it  was  a fact  for  all 
that,  and  my  mind  still  retains  a vivid 
recollection  of  its  beauty.  All  colours  look 
diff'erent  under  different  circumstances.  Grass 
in  sun-light  and  grass  in  shadow  are  two 
different  and  distinct  shades  of  green.  Grass 
when  seen  lighted  up  by  the  rising  son  is  of  a 
golden  green,  while  the  long  stretched  - out 
shadows  look  to  be  of  a pure  ultramarine.  Grass, 
however,  is  still  green  to  all  of  ns,  and  of  that 
particular  kind  of  green  that  we  all  know  and 
do  not  recognise  again  in  any  other  form  of 
vegetation.  So  it  is  again  with  every  tree  and 
plant  throughout  natnre— all  have  their  own 
peculiar  shades  of  green.  As  it  is  in  the  forms 
of  leaves,  no  two  ever  being  precisely  alike,  so  it 
is  with  colours.  No  two  plants,  of  different 
species,  have  ever  the  same  shade  of  green. 

James  K.  Colli.ng. 


WORKING  DRAWINGS.* 

I?  we  remember  for  a moment  what  is  meant 
by  “ working  drawings,”  and  what  is  the  duty 
they  have  to  perform  in  our  art,  we  shall,  I think, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  matter  is  deserv. 
iiiCT'  of  our  best  attention.  Working  drawings, 
then,  generally  speaking,  are  the  means  by  which 
our  ideas  can  be  realised  in  actual  materials; 
they  give  our  clients  an  idea  of  what  we  intend, 
and  they  convey  to  the  contractor  an  explanation 
of  the  works  to  be  done  under  the  contract. 

To  acquire  the  knowledge  to  prepare  in  a 
creditable  manner  the  necessary  working  draw- 
iiKTS,  there  are  many  opportunities;  first,  you 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  such  in  your 
principal’s  office,  then  you  can  visit  the  works 
in  progress,  access  to  which  is  very  readily 
granted,  and  this  if  properly  carried  out,  I con. 
aider  to  be  one  of  the  beet  forms  of  education  in 
this  direction.  Yon  can  see  in  the  art  and 
scientific  journals  the  latest  information  to  be 
had  on  these  subjects.  There  is  photography  in 
all  its  branches,  as  -M-ell  as  all  the  other  different 
forms  of  illustration,  patting  before  you  the 
choicest  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  work'; 
and,  though  last  not  least,  you  have  the  sketch- 
ing  tour.  This  I consider  a most  important 
feature  of  your  eduoation.  Take  up  a door  or 
window  or  any  other  portion,  and  thoroughly 
measure  it,  and  carefully  sketch  in  the  mould- 
ings,  marking  the  construction  and  jointing  of 
the  masonry.  Then  carefully  study,  and  sketch 
the  figure  and  sculpture,  and  never  leave  the 
object  till  you  feel  that  you  have  made  accurate 
drawings  of  the  whole.  This  will,  I believe  give 
you  a better  idea  of  what  is  necessary  for  a 
working  drawing  than  almost  any  other  form  of 
study;  it  is  also  calculated  to  give  yon  great 
confidence  in  your  own  efforts,  as  you  need  be 
at  no  loss  for  information  on  similar  points  while 
you  have  those  studies  by  you.  Ton  most, 
however,  avoid  making  the  preparation  of  the 
drawings  your  whole  care,  remembering  the  end 
of  all  drawings  shonld  be  simply  to  help  to 
realise  the  actual  construction.  It  shonld  be 
yonr  anxiety  in  your  general  drawings  to  re- 
present on  paper,  as  simply  and  faithfully  as 

* By  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Callaghan.  From  a paper  read  at 
ordinary  eeneral  meeting  of  tlie  Arcliitectural  Asso- 
ciation oflreland,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1875. 


possible,  the  appearance  and  effect  which  the 
work,  when  realised,  will  present. 

To  explain  yonr  ideas  to  the  workman  and 
artist  who  may  be  assisting  yon  to  carry  out  yonr 
design,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  your  geo- 
metrical  drawings  shonld  be  clear  and  distinct, 
bold  and  truthful.  A little  extra  time  spent  in 
, this  way  at  the  beginning,  and  you  need  then 
have  little  fear  that  the  work  will  be  otherwise 
than  as  you  bad  designed  it.  Ic  will  also,  to  a 
great  extent,  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
difference  arising  between  you  and  the  con- 
tractor in  the  carrying 'out  of  the  work;  it  is 
surely  only  simple  justice  that  you  give  the  con- 
tractor a full  idea  of  what  you  intend  before  yon 
ask  him  to  send  his  estimate  of  the  cost.  This 
will,  I believe,  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
good  feeling  amongst  all  parties,  clients,  archi- 
tects,  and  contractors,  and  you  will  then  probably 
hear  less  of  that  moat  annoying  subject,— 
“extras.” 

Working  drawings  should  include  every  infor- 
mation that  is  necessary,  taken  with  a full  clear 
specification  for  explaining  to  the  contractor 
and  to  the  workman  the  work  to  bo  done,  and 
the  proper  way  of  carrying  out  such  work  in  the 
best  manner.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  my  opinion, 
that  they  should  be  prepared  in  any  regular  or 
uniform  manner, — they  may  include  the  rough 
sketches  given,  perhaps,  on  the  scaffolding  to 
explain  away  some  difficult  point  to  the  foreman, 
the  ordinary  detail  drawings  given  with  the 
general  contract  plans,  the  full-size  details  or  the 
marginal  sketches  given  in  your  specifications, 
these  are  all  working  drawings.  In  fact,  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  to  explain  your  views  as 
to  the  proper  carrying  out  of  tho  work  is  a work- 
ing drawing.  Sketches  are  oftentimes  very 
useful  for  this  purpose,  for  you  will  occasionally 
find  that  where  an  ordinary  drawing  fails  to 
make  itself  understood,  a perspective  sketch 
seldom  or  never  fails.  It  will  be  well,  however, 
to  prepare,  in  the  first  instance,  in  connexion 
with  the  specification,  a full  set  of  plans,  and  I 
would  recommend  that  for  buildings  for  domestic 
purposes,  it  consists  of  general  plans,  sections, 

and  elevations,  most  carefully  figured 

In  preparing  the  details  it  will  be  well  to  make 
plans  of  every  portion,  and  carefully  figure  all 
the  widths  and  heights  ; the  plans  of  the  window 
should  include  — plan,  exterior  and  interior 
elevations,  and  section,  as  well  as  full-size 
sections  of  the  mouldings  ; the  plan  should  show 
carefully  the  different  materials  used,  the  bond- 
ing  being  distinctly  marked ; the  elevation  should 
show  the  general  features,  the  construction 
being  distinctly  marked,  the  sizes  of  the  stones 
and  other  materials  being  clearly  indicated,  and 
the  centres  of  all  arches  shown.  The  showiug  of 
the  sizes  and  jointing  of  the  material  is  most  im- 
portant, as  this  has  oftentimes  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  appearance  of  the  work ; it  may  also 
have  an  influence  on  the  value  of  the  work,  and 
therefore  it  should  not  be  left  in  doubt.  The 
interior  elevations  should  clearly  indicate  the 
kindofsasbes,  shutters,  skirtings,  and  trimmings; 
lintels  should  be  .shown,  their  thiekuesa  and 
bearings,  and  the"  discharging  arches  turned 
clear  of  them;  then  large  details,  say  full-size, 
should  be  given  of  the  different  parts  requiring 
such.  In  the  oills  or  strlugs  yon  should  bo 
careful  to  show  the  raised  seats  for  the  jambs, 
rebates,  and  weatherings  for  the  frame;  the 
moulds  of  your  architraves  and  panels  should 
be  shown.  The  same  general  principles  will 
apply  to  the  windows  of  a church  or  other  public 
building. 

The  .details  for  the  door  should  show  the  con- 
struction, sizes  of  stones  or  other  material,  the 
bonding  steps,  arches,  and  centres,  as  well  as 
manner  of  securing  the  frame  and  other  wood- 
work. It  will  be  important  to  make  plans  or 
sketches  of  tho  different  portions,  and  see  that 
they  realise  your  wishes ; do  not  content  your, 
self  with  the  general  elevations  and  sections.  It 
very  often  happens  that  when  we  have  depended 
on  these,  the  result  is  quite  different  from  what 
we  had  intended.  Take  a door  or  window  (as 
on  the  accompanying  sketches)  with  an  attached 
or  detached  shaft : the  geometrical  elevation 
may  look  quite  satisfactory,  the  cap  appear  to 
have  legitimate  work  to  do,  to  do  it  effectually  ; 
but  yet,  owing  to  the  distribution  of  the  work 
over  it,  or  the  kind  of  mouldings  on  the  arch- 
mould, the  result  may  be  most  unsatisfactory  ; 
the  ahafe,  in  fact,  from  different  points  of  view 
appearing  to  have  less  to  carry  than  it  shonld, 
the  line  of  the  shaft  oftentimes  being  outside  the 
line  of  the  archivolb  at  the  springing.  This  great 
evil  will  be  avoided  if  you  thoroughly  study  your 
work.  .... 


To  conclude,  you  should  have  a thorough 
knowledge  of  construction  and  the  uses  of  mate- 
rials ; you  should  also  have  a general  knowledge 
of  all  the  trades.  This  is  absolutely  neoessary 
for  the  proper  preparing  of  yonr  working  draw- 
inf's.  How  can  you  possibly  expect  that  work- 
men will  understand  your  ideas,  that  are, 
perhaps,  somewhat  new  and  strange  to  them, 
unless  yon  pnt  these  before  them  in  a perfectly 
clear  and  intelligible  form  ? Without  this  your 
client  will  not  have  that  confidence  in  you  which 
is  necessary;  while  the  builder,  who  is  really 
anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  assistance 
and  to  follow  your  plana,  too  often  finds  that,  in 
matters  within  his  own  province,  you  are  at 
fault,  aud  thus  your  influence  is  weakened.  Let 
this  not  exist,  and  the  aid  of  the  architect  will 
be  more  generally  sought : the  publio  will  feel 
that  their  interests  are  safe  in  his  hands  ; that 
technical  knowledge  and  artistic  taste  are  em- 
ployed in  their  behalf,  and  will  place  themselves 
unreservedly  in  his  hands ; and  thus  the  cause 
of  art  and  tho  interests  of  his  client  will  be 
served  in  the  end. 


PARISH  SCAVENGING  AND  WATERING. 

The  Vestry  of  Chelsea,  finding  they  were 
called  on  to  pay  more  and  moi*e  for  the  scaveng- 
ing, watering,  and  removal  of  dust,  without,  as  it 
seemed,  sufficient  reason,  or  with  satisfactory 
efficiency,  referred  the  subject  to  their  surveyor, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Stayton,  who  has  submitted  an  elaborate 
report  to  show  that  a saving  would  be  effected 
by  the  Vestry  doing  their  own  work.  From  the 
report  it  appears  that  tho  estimated  cost  for  the 
coming  year,  under  the  present  system,  would 
be  6,9351. ; but  by  the  Vestry  providing  their 
own  men,  horses,  and  plant  it  would  be  5,4451.; 
showing  a saving  of  1,4901.,  which  in  four  years 
would  more  than  repay  the  4,6361.  which  it  is 
estimated  would  be  the  original  outlay  for  horses 
and  plant. 

From  Mr.  Slayton’s  report  we  learn  that 
Newington  performs  the  whole  of  the  parish 
work  without  contracting  for  it.  The  refuse  is 
conveyed  away  by  railway,  and  sold  to  farmers 
for  a price  varying  from  the  actual  cost  of 
carriage  to  a profit  of  sixpence  per  ton.  Great 
satisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  system. 
Islington  does  a portion  of  the  parish  work  it- 
self,  and  contracts  for  the  remainder.  The 
refuse  is  carried  away  by  means  of  the  canal. 
Eutire  satisfaction  is  given  by  the  noa-contract- 
ing  plan,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  extend  it  to 
the  whole  of  the  parish.  St.  Luke’s,  Old.street, 
has  for  some  years  adopted  the  same  plan  as 
Islington,  and  finds  it  pay.  Bermondsey,  also, 
does  without  contracting.  The  refuse  is  con- 
veyed away  by  barges  from  a wharf  alongside 
the  river.  The  Vestry  derives  considerable 
advantages  from  the  system.  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square,  does  its  own  work  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  parish  as  regards  cleansiog  and 
watering  tho  roads,  but  contracts  for  the 
remaining  third  and  for  the  whole  of  tho  dust 
removal.  Tho  refuse  is  carried  away  by  canal, 
and  costa  for  its  disposal  about  three  shillings 
and  two  pence  per  load.  Tho  system  gives 
satisfaction.  Lewisham  partly  does  its  own 
work,  and  partly  contracts,  and  the  surveyor  is 
of  opinion  that  the  system  works  well.  We  are 
bound  to  say  that,  looking  at  the  figures  alone, 
w9  should  not  bo  sanguine  as  to  the  saving  that 
would  bo  effected  in  Chelsea  by  the  change  pro- 
posed, bub  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that 
the  work  would  be  done  more  completely  than  it 
is  at  present. 

Tho  Vestry  have  adopted  for  the  present  a 
modified  scheme,  by  which  it  is  believed  a 
saving  of  several  hundreds  per  annum  will  be 
effected. 


PROPOSED  INVERNESS  AND  GLASGOW 
RAILWAY. 

It  is  proposed  by  Mr.  S.  M'Boau,  C.E.,  to 
construct  a single  line  of  railway  from  Inverness 
through  the  great  Glen  and  Glencoe  to  Garelocb- 
head,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Glasgow, 
Dumbarton,  and  Helensburgh  Railway,  and  a- 
branch  line  to  Kyle  Rhea,  through  Invergarry, 
in  connexion  with  it.  Preliminary^  estimates 
have  been  prepared  for  the  main  line,  which 
amount  to  1,542,0001.  for  about  145  miles  of 
railway  and  rolling-stock,  including  also  exten- 
sive workshops  at  both  termini  of  the  new  rail- 
way. A snitable  site  for  the  Inverness  station 
has  been  selected  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and  a convenient  junction  will  be  formed  witn 
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tlie  Highland  Railway  opposite  the  Thornbash 
Brewery  withoafc  destroying  any  hoase  property. 
The  proposition  ia  receiving  some  attention, 
and  appears  to  us  to  deserve  more.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
in  InvernesS'Shire  and  Argyllshire  that  the  rail- 
way would  be  instrumental  in  developing  and 
bringing  into  a high  state  of  cultivation  within  a 
few  years. 

There  is  an  immense  deni  of  money  being 
■aquandered  annually  on  foreign  loans  through 
the  criminal  action  of  our  financial  agents,  some 
at  least  of  Avhioh  we  should  gladly  see  diverted 
into  channels  where  its  honest  disposal  and  ex- 
penditare  can  be  watched  without  difficulty.  The 
tract  of  country  through  which  the  route  has 
been  projected  is  capable  of  immense  develop- 
ment, and  the  mails  north  and  sooth  will  be 
accelerated  three  hours.  Fish  fresh  from  the 
whole  west  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides  will  be 
poured  into  the  midland  towns  and  London,  in 
great  quantities,  on  the  opening  out  of  this 
railway. 


THE  WORKING  OF  RA.ILWAY  TUNNELS. 

INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

In  the  course  of  a paper  on  “ The  Ventilation 
and  Working  of  R-iilway  Tunnels,”  by  Mr.  G.  J. 
Morrison,  C.E.,  tho  author,  after  a slight  allu- 
sion to  the  possibility  of  destroying  the  evils 
arising  from  the  products  of  combustion,  alluded 
to  the  hot-water  locomotive,  ou  which  principle 
engines  had  been  working  on  tramway-cars  for 
some  years  ; to  a description  of  locomotive  the 
boiler  of  which  had  a receptacle  for  a mass  of 
red-hot  iron,  or  of  heated  fire-bricks,  something 
on  the  plan  of  the  tea-urn ; to  tho  compressed 
air-engine  j to  the  pneumatic  system';  and  even- 
tually to  the  atmospheric  system,  one  of  the  few 
which  held  its  own  for  a time  against  tho  loco- 
motive engine,  and  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  which  were  all  worked  out  years  ago,  with  one 
exception,  namely,  that  of  dealing  with  a single 
tube  of  great  length.  There  was  yet  another 
method  of  working  long  tunnels,  and  that  washy 
means  of  ropes.  This  plan  was  minutely  dis- 
cussed ; and,  in  conclusion,  the  author  reoapitu- 
lated  his  views  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
tunnels  exceeding  seven  miles  in  length  in  the 
following  terms: — First,  when  long  tunnels 
without  shafts  had  to  be  ventilated,  a current  of 
air  should  be  caused  to  pass  through  by  means 
of  a fan  placed  near  one  end,  that  end  being : 
-closed  by  doors.  Secondly,  for  a given  amount 
of  traffic,  the  power  required  to  ventilate  long 
tunnels  varied  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  length. 
Thirdly,  when  a long  tunnel  had  to  be  ventilated, 
it  was  more  advantageous  to  have  a double-line 
tunnel  than  two  single-line  tunnels  j and  fourthly, 
for  a tunnel  of  given  length  there  was  a limit  to 
•the  traffic  that  could  be  carried  on  by  locomotives, 
beyond  which  ventilation  became  impossible,  and 
when  that  limit  had  been  reached,  some  other 
tractive  power  must  be  employed. 


WORKING  MEN  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
AMERICA. 

In  pursuance  of  instructions,  United  States 
consuls  in  Europe  have  been  supplying  to  their 
Government  some  information  relating  to  the 
labouring  classes,  and  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  has  published  the  results  of  tho 
inquiry.  The  Neu»  York  Times  says:— “The 
general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  tho  answers 
is  unfavourable  to  the  efficiency  of  English 
labour  as  compared  with  American.  The  ox- 
planation  given  is  probably  the  true  one — that 
it  lies  in  its  greater  ' adaptability  ’ owing  to  the 
superior  education  and  intelligence  of  the 
American  factory  workman,  and  in  the  more 
■temperate  American  social  habits.  The  English 
workman  requires  a day  or  two  to  get  over  his 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  drinking  sprees. 
The  extent  to  which  the  English  labouring  class 
drink  np  tbeir  wages  appears  in  a melancholy 
form  in  this  report.  The  consul  at  Sheffield 
reports  that  great  numbers  of  working  men  stop 
work  on  Saturday  noon,  and  do  not  commence 
again  till  the  following  Wednesday.  This  is,  in 
part,  because  they  need  Monday  and  Tuesday  to 
enable  them  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  Sun- 
day’s drinking.  ‘ Increase  of  pay,’  says  the 
consul  at  Birmingham,  ‘ moans  increase  of 
drink.’  In  Manchester,  our  consul  reports  that 
many  sober  working  women  complained  that  in- 
creased wages  and  shortened  hours  of  labour 
were  a curse  to  families,  as  the  men  were  only 
the  more  tempted  to  drink.  In  Liverpool  there 


seems  a wide- spread  and  fearful  demoralisation 
of  the  labouring  class  from  their  intemperate 
habits.  And  thus  from  all  the  manufacturing 
centres  our  officials  report  a wretched  condition 
of  working  men’s  families,  and  reduced  efficiency 
of  labour  from  the  habits  of  intemperance  pre- 
valent. A curious  fact  also  appears  in  these 
researches — namely,  that  a rise  of  wages  does 
not  always  produce  more  work.  Thus  in  the 
collieries  of  Leeds  the  product  for  each  person 
in  186i  was  327^-  tons  for  313  working  days,  or 
21^  cwt.  for  each  person  per  diem.  In  1868  it 
fell  to  317  touB,  or  20  cwt.  per  diem.  In  1873  to 
17i  cwt.  for  each  person  per  diem.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  production  in  ten  years  of  19  per 
cent.,  while  wages  have  risen  30  per  cent,  and 
upwards.  In  Manchester,  tho  average  earnings 
of  a certain  mine  were  43.  7d.  per  day  in  1871 ; 
in  1872  tho  wages  had  more  than  doubled,  and 
yet  the  earnings  were  2d.  less  per  week  for  each 
man.  The  workmen  averaged  less  than  four 
working  days  per  week,  while  many  only  worked 
three  days.  The  atatis'.ical  proof  presented  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
terrible  loss  and  degradation  to  the  English 
labonring  classes  prodoced  by  their  drinking 
habits  will  net  be  one  of  the  least  of  the  good 
reanlts  accomplished  by  this  able  report.” 


NEW  BAN'S  AT  DERBY. 

The  structure  recently  erected  in  the  Market, 
place  of  this  town,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  leborn, 
architect,  as  a new  bank  for  Messrs.  S.  Smith 
& Co.,  has  been  completed.  The  banking-room 
is  40  ft.  by  50  ft.,  lofty,  well  lighted,  and  appro- 
priate.  The  pavement  ia  mosaic.  The  walls  of 
this  room,  upon  the  business  or  oounter-side  of 
the  room,  are  ornamented  at  the  foot  by  a dado 
panelling  of  wainscot  oak,  with  bold  plinth  and 
surbasc  mould  of  admirable  finish.  Above  this 
the  -walla  are  morone,  decorated  with  free- 
hand  ornament,  Grecian  in  its  design,  whilst 
farther  up,  a mid -cornice  divides  the 
height,  and  adds  to  the  appearance  of  tho 
room.  The  plaster  ceiling,  which  ia  heavily 
panelled  and  richly  moulded,  Is  supported  by 
four  columns,  having  Corinthian  capitals.  The 
ceiling  ia  further  ornamented,  in  the  centre,  by 
three  large  sunlights,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Strode 
& Co.,  of  London.  To  both  sets  of  windows  are 
fitted  Bunnett  & Co.’s  patent  iron  revolving 
shutters,  the  merits  of  which,  for  convenience 
and  security,  are  too  well  established  to  need 
any  camment  at  our  hands.  The  whole  of  the 
fittings  in  and  about  the  banking-room  are  of 
wainscot  oak,  except  one  portion  of  the  panelling 
on  the  off-side,  where  the  grain  has  been  so  skil. 
fully  imitated  that  none  but  the  most  practised 
eye  would  know  that  the  original  had  not  been 
employed.  This  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Felton,  a 
skilled  artist  employed  by  Messrs.  Arrowsmitb, 
of  London,  who  have  supplied  the  most  important 
part  of  the  furniture  and  decorations  in  this  and 
other  parts  of  the  bank.  The  locks  here  (and, 
indeed,  throughout  the  bank)  have  been  supplied 
by  Chubb,  of  London  ; and  the  two  safes,  which 
are  of  unusually  great  size  and  strength,  are  by 
Milner,  the  manufacturer  of  this  spicialiti. 
From  tho  outer  strong-room  one  of  Bunnett  & 
Co.’s  raieing-machines  lifts  the  books,  &c.,  into 
the  banking-room  above,  and  the  trolly  which 
contains  them  can  there  be  pushed  with  ease 
into  any  part  of  the  establishment.  The  gas 
arrangements  were  fitted  by  Mr.  Brassington,  of 
Derby. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  the  architect  by  Messrs.  J.  & E. 
Wood,  contractors,  of  Derby,  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  Mr.  Albert  Barratt,  as  clerk 
of  the  works. 


ON  HYDRAULIC  RAMS  FOR  COTTAGE 
WATER  SUPPLY. 

Mr.  j.  a.  Davenport,  surveyor  to  the  Nant- 
wich  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  says  there  is  at 
Lea  Hall,  near  Nantwich,  an  arrangement  which, 
in  many  instances,  might  be  copied  with  advan- 
tage.  There  is  a similar  means  of  water  supply 
in  Bartherton  township,  and  althongh  there  is 
nothing  new  in  raising  water  by  means  of 
hydraulic  rams,  still  he  thinks  there  is  a novelty 
in  the  general  application  of  the  little  rams 
erected  at  these  places. 

The  water  supply  at  Lea  Hall  is  lifted  from  a 
stream  which  has  been  dammed,  so  as  to  obtain 
a head  or  fall  of  water  of  8 ft.  G in,  to  the 
ram  below,  the  supply  of  water  to  the  ram 
being  about  25  gallons  per  minute ; the  water 


ia  lifted  to  a tank  holding  about  2,400  gallons 
at  a distance  of  about  100  yards,  and  at  a ver- 
tical height  of  about  60  ft.,  the  ram  supplying 
water  at  the  rate  of  180  gallons  in  the  hour,  or 
say  4,300  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours.  From 
the  tank  mentioned  the  house  and  farm  buildings 
are  supplied.  There  are  taps  at  all  required 
points  in  the  farm-yard  for  the  75  head  of  stock, 
taps  to  the  stables,  watering  troughs,  and  for 
the  engine.  To  each  boiler  in  the  cleaning-shed 
there  is  a tap  j the  kitchen  boiler  and  range  are 
also  supplied  with  water,  and  it  might  be  thrown 
into  the  bed-rooms  or  the  highest  point  in  the 
house.  The  ram  has  now  been  working  night 
and  day  continuously  for  eighteen  months,  and 
its  entire  cost  during  that  time  has  been  only 
one  shilling  for  a new  washer,  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  depreciation  or  wear  and  tear. 

Taking  the  present  as  an  instance,  there  would 
be  a sufficient  supply  in  the  Lea  Hall  tank  to 
give  twenty  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours  to  200 
cottages,  and  cottagers  at  present  seldom  use 
more  than  six  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  cost  per  annum  (terminable  say  in  thirty 
yeai's)  to  each  house  would,  irrespective  of 
rights  of  way  or  water  rights,  hardly  reach  a 
shilling,  making  some  allowance  for  additional 
mains. 

These  rams  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  W.  & B. 
Douglas,  an  American  firm,  and  range  in  price 
from  50b.  upwards. 


COUNTY  OF  DURHAM  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

At  the  Epiphany  Quarter  Sessions,  holden  at 
Durham  on  the  6th  inst.,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  county  engineer  and  architect  do  prepare 
plans  for  an  “ auxiliary  bnilding,”  on  the  present 
Asylum  estate,  at  Sedgefield,  to  accommodate 
400  chronic  patients.  This  was  adopted  in  lieu 
of  building  a second  a9ylam,as  it  was  considered 
the  buildings  for  this  class  of  patients  would  be 
much  less  expensive  than  tho  usual  asylum 
buildings,  and  that  the  cost  of  maintenance 
would  be  less  than  in  the  asylum.  The  structure 
will  be  a detached  building,  at  some  distance 
from  the  present  asylum,  but  yet  under  the 
management  of  the  present  superintendent, 
medical  officer,  and  assistants.  The  grounds  of 
the  present  asylum  are  200  acres  in  extent,  in  a 
rich,  loamy  soil,  over  a great  depth  of  gravel  and 
sand. 


ST.  BUDEA.UX  CHURCH,  DE70N. 

Now  that  the  mother  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Plymouth,  has  been  beautifully  completed  (under 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott),  the  restoration  of  her  daughter, 
the  sadly-neglected  church  of  St.  Budeau-x,  is  to 
be  proceeded  with.  For  a Post-Reformation 
structure  the  church  is  of  considerable  interest. 
It  was  built  about  1560,  and  consists  of  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  with  a well-proportioned 
tower  at  the  west  end.  There  is  only  a quasi- 
chanoel  at  the  east  end.  The  Perpendicular 
details  are  nearly  as  good  as  those  of  Devonshire 
churches  generally,  a century  earlier,  but  the 
edifice  has  been  as  much  deseorated  by  sucoessive 
churchwardens,  and  has  in  various  ways  suffered 
as  great  barbarisms  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
An  influential  committee  has  been  appointed, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Hine, 
architect,  Plymouth,  the  church  will  be  restored 
this  year.  Here  was  married  the  famous  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  and  here  liis  wife  was  buried. 
There  are  several  monuments  to  members  of  the 
Fortesque  and  Stukely  families. 


Imijrovemeats  in  Mortar  Mills. — Accord- 
ing to  the  Birmingham  Gazette,  Messrs.  W.  M. 
Ward  & Co.,  of  the  Limerick  Foundry,  Great 
Bridge,  have  recently  patented  some  important 
improvements  in  mortar-mills.  “ The  Patent 
Dwarf  Mortar  Mill,”  which  is  adapted  for  crush- 
ing  and  grinding  mortar,  and  for  mixing  sand 
and  cement,  is  very  fight  and  simple  in  ooc- 
stmotion  ; it  can  be  worked  with  small  motive 
power,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  mortar 
can  be  passed  np  a discharging  trough  by  the 
revelation  of  the  pan,  thus  dispensing  with  the 
labour  of  emptying  the  mill  with  a shovel. 
These  improvements  are  effected  by  the  upright 
standards  being  little  more  than  half  the  nsual 
height,  and  the  awkward  top-cross  heading  being 
done  away  with,  oscillation  and  vibration  are 
reduced  to  a minimum.  The  invention  emanates 
from  Mr.  Ward,  and  the  new  mills  already  are 
rapidly  superseding  the  old  ones  in  many  large 
manufactories. 
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THE  STATUE  TO  LORD  PALMEESTON 
AT  WESTMINSTER. 

PftEPAR.^TlONS  are  being  made  for  the  erection 
of  the  colossal  bronze  statue  to  the  late  Lord 
Palmerston,  at  Westminster,  in  the  inclosure 
opposite  Palace-yard,  at  the  angle  of  Great 
George-street  and  Parliament-street.  Theexoa- 
rations  for  the  foundations  on  which  the  pedestal 
of  the  statne  will  rest  hare  already  been  dug 
out,  and  the  brickwork  basement  for  the  pedestal 
is  being  put  in.  The  pedestal  consists  ofsereral 
massire  blocks  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite,  the 
basement  part  of  which  is  6 ft.  in  width  and  4 ft. 
in  height,  the  extreme  height  of  the  pedestal 
being  upwards  of  14  ft.  The  statue  itself  is 
about  9 ft.  high.  It  is  expected  to  be  completed 
and  ready  for  inauguration  shortly  before  Easter, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  Queen,  or  some  other 
member  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  will  be  asked  to 
nnreil  it.  It  will  form  a prominent  companion 
work  of  art  to  the  statue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Darby 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  inclosure. 


BUILDING  ON  EUBBISH  SHOOTS. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  convince  authorities 
of  the  eril  of  this  practice  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  carried  on,  and,  we  may  hope,  not 
wholly  without  success. 

Hackney  is  thoroughly  awakened,  and  has  sent 
a deputation  to  the  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Cross) 
to  learn  if  Government  will  assist  in  carrying 
through  some  measure  to  enable  authorities  to 
put  a stop  to  the  nuisance  and  danger  in 
question. 

Dr.  Tripe  made  a strong  statement,  and 

The  Home  Secretary,  in  reply,  said, — This  is  a 
matter  which  was  brought  under  my  notice  in- 
cidentally  last  year,  when  I was  discussing  the 
question  of  buildings,  and  I had  to  go  into  it  to 
a certain  extent,  quite  enough  to  make  me  aware 
of  the  great  danger  which  does  arise — though 
people  do  not  know  it — from  the  circumstances 
you  have  just  mentioned.  As  Mr.  Booth  has 
said,  in  the  country  he  believes  there  is  power,  if 
it  is  put  in  force,  which  would  give  a remedy, 
and  no  doubt  that  will  be  attended  to,  and  I 
will  take  care  to  see  whether  some  provision  can 
bo  made  affecting  London.  You  must  give  me  a 
little  time  to  think  it  over,  and  consider  what 
can  be  done  to  remedy  what  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  serious  evil. 


lilPORTANT  PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT. 

Al  the  Saffron  Walden  Borough  Petty  Session, 
on  the  18th  iust.,  Mr.  R.  Perry,  of  Debden,  Essex, 
was  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Saffron  Walden,  to  show  cause 
why  an  order  should  not  be  made  upon  him  for 
the  payment  of  661.  10a.  8d.,  being  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Corporation  acting  as  the  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  in  doing  certain  necessary 
works  which  the  defendant  had  neglected,  after 
notice,  to  do  himself. 

It  appeared  from  the  statetnent  of  the  counsel  for  the 
complainants,  and  the  eTidence  adduced  in  support 
thereof,  that  the  defendant  is  the  owner  of  a number  of 
small  houses  in  the  borough  of  Saffron  Walden,  called 
Upper-square.  In  the  early  part  of  la.st  year  repeated 
complaints  were  made  by  the  inspector  of  nui.sances,  the 
surveyor,  and  the  medical  officer  of  health,  of  the  bad  and 
insufficient  privy  accommodation  and  defective  drainage 
of  these  premises,  and  ultimately  on  the  13th  of  July  last, 
the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  directed  the  inspector  of 
nuisances  to  serve  Mr.  Perry  with  a notice  in  writing 
requiring  him  to  do  the  necessary  works  within  twenty- 
eight  days,  and  giving  him  notice  that  in  case  of  his 
makingdefault  in  doing  so,  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
would  themselves  proceed  to  the  work,  and  to  recover  the 
coats  of  doing  so  from  the  owner  in  a summary  manner 
by  proceedings  before  the  Justices.  Mr.  Perry  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  matter,  and  after  some  further 
delay,  the  Sanitary  Authority  in  November  la«t  ordered 
a builder  in  Saffron  Waldon  to  execute  the  works,  which 
be  did,  and  his  charges,  amounting  to  66L  lOs.  8d,,  were 
now  sought  to  be  recovered  from  thedefendant.  ’ 

The  driendants'  counsel  took  a number  of  technical 
objections  to  the  various  notices  and  proccediogs,  but 
admitted  that  he  eonld  not  ask  the  Justices  to  open  the 
question  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  builder's  charges, 
as  it  bad  been  decided  by  a superior  court,  but  the  duty 
of  the  Justices,  in  such  a proceeding  as  the  present,  was 
purely  ministerial. 

The  Mayor,  after  consulting  with  the  other  Justices 
present,  announced  that  the  order  applied  for  would  be 
made  for  payment  by  the  defendant  of  the  661.  lOs.  Sd., 
but.  at  the  request  of  hie  solicitor,  they  consented  to  state 
a case  for  the  High  Court  of  Justice  upon  the  technical 
objections  taken  by  him. 


Registration  of  Trade  Marks.  — The 
Registry  of  Trade  Marks  is  now  open  in  Quality, 
court,  Chancery-lane. 


MISTAKES  AS  TO  EMIGRATION. 

New  connfcriea  want  strong  arms  and  energetic 
minds. 

The  Brisbane  correspondent  of  the  Grafton 
Arjfws,  speaking  of  a cargo  of  emigrants 
which  had  arrived  in  Queensland,  says  their 
presumption  was  boundless.  They  expected 
21.  and  3Z.  a week,  and  were  prepared  to 
fill  any  position,  whether  they  knew  anything 
about  it  or  not.  They  looked  admirably  adapted 
for  washing  their  masters’  spoons,  preparatory 
to  putting  them  in  their  pockets.  One  little 
chap,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  exploration  of  pockets,  said  he  would  take  a 
billet  as  ploughman  if  he  could  get  nothing 
else,  and  the  following  original  dialogue  took 
place : — 

Q.  Have  you  been  accustomed  to  ploughing  ? 

A.  Never  saw  a plough  in  my  life. 

Q.  AVhat  were  you  doing  at  home  ? 

A.  Engaged  in  a machine-shop  in  London. 

Q.  lu  what  department  ? 

A.  Turning  the  grindstone. 

Q.  Then  you  think  a man  whose  genius  comprehends 
the  mysteries  of  a revolving  grindstone  could  hardly  fail 
to  gnide  a plough  ? 

A.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  turn  with  one  hand  and 
grind  a chisel  with  the  other,  as  steering  the  handles  of  a 
plongh. 

Q.  W’hat  wages  do  you  expect  ? 

A.  21.  a week  and  found. 

Q.  Don’t  you  seriously  wish  you  may  get  it  ? 

A.  I intend  to  go  home  and  write  to  the  papers  about 
the  way  we  are  allured  out  here  and  then  get  nothing 
to  do. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tilled  any  other  dignitled  position 
than  that  of  grindstone  revolver!'  Did  you  ever  learn 
anything  else  P 
A.  Can’t  say  I ever  did. 

Q.  Then  [you  came  out  here  entirely  ignorant  of  any 
kind  of  work,  and  no  idea  of  doing  anything  at  all,  and 
feel  disgusted  because  some  one  won't  rush  up  and  offer 
you  double  the  wages  of  an  experienced  band  ? 

A.  We  were  deceived  by  the  agent,  and  intend  to  go 
back. 

Q.  If  you  can  by  any  possible  means  persuade  alt  your 
friends  to  go  home  with  you,  it  will  constitute  a very 
great  favour  to  the  new  country,  and  if  you  get  drowned 
on  the  way  back  so  much  the  better  for  the  old  country. 


A BUILDER’S  CLAIM  FOR  “EXTRAS.” 

GHOVES  V.  HOLT. 

At  the  Wolverhampton  Coanty  Court  last 
week,  before  Mr.  A.  Martioeau,  judge,  Mr. 
Aadratv  Groves,  builder,  Wolverhampton,  sought 
to  recover  from  Mr.  George  Holt,  fruiterer,  the 
sum  of  17Z.  18s.  for  e.xtras  incurred  in  the  ereo- 
tion  of  a house  iu  Stafford-street  for  the  de- 
fendant. 

It  appeared  that  defendant  engaged  with  Mr.  Groves  to 
erect  aliouse  in  Stafford-street  at  a cost  of  200L  There 
was  no  written  agreement,  but  after  the  work  specified 
h»d  been  completed  defendant's  wife  gave  orders  for  a 
cooking-range  to  be  erected,  and  other  additions  were 
ordered  which  cost  17/.  18s,,  the  sum  claimed.  Tlsintiff 
gave  evidence  in  support  of  the  above  facts,  and  stated 
that  the  specifications  detailing  the  work  to  be  done  had 
been  returned  to  Mr.  Holt  On  behalf  of  the  defendant 
it  was  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  work  was  to  be  done 
for  the  sum  of  2001.,  and  nothing  was  said  about  the  extras 
until  some  time  after  the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
2C0/.  were  paid  in  instalments,  and  the  last  50/.  were  handed 
over  to  the  plaintiff  soon  after  the  work  was  finished. 
Mrs.  Holt  denied  ever  giving  orders  about  the  cooking, 
range  to  be  put  in  at  an  extra  cost,  and  both  she  and  her 
husband  denied  ever  having  seen  any  specifications. 
Defendant  wanted  a specification,  but  plaintiff  said  it  was 
not  necessary  in  a small  job  like  that.  His  Honour  said 
the  burden  of  proof  as  to  the  amount  claimed,  being  for 
extras,  rested  upon  the  plaintiff.  It  was  a loose  contract. 
He  thought  the  defendant  and  his  wife  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  200/.  were  to  include  all  the  work. 
Under  the  circumstances  he  should  give  a verdict  for  the 
defendants,  with  costs. 


EDUCATION  FOR  WORKMEN. 

SiE, — I am  glad  to  see  this  question  of 

technical  education  once  more  about  to  bo  dis- 

cussed  in  your  columns ; and  I hope  it  will  cause 
many  artisans  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
building  trade  to  arouse  themselves  and  seek  to 
raise  the  standard  of  working  men  in  this 
country ; for,  as  your  correspondent  says,  there 
is  a lamentable  deficiency  of  technical  education 
in  the  building  trades,  and  consequently  of 
meobanical  skill  also.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  a man  who  possesses  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  on  which  his  craft  is  founded  must 
be  a better  workman  than  he  who  is  ignorant 
of  them.  Let  a man  possess  a good  knowledo-e 
of  geometry  and  drawing,  and  he  will  find  that 
it  greatly  facilitates  his  work  ; for  he  will  see  a 
way  of  doing  scientifically  and  correctly  what 
he  before  did  blindly  and  by  the  rule  of  thumb. 
But  I fear  it  will  be  a long  time  before  we  shall 
be  able  to  arouse  the  workmen  from  that 
lethargy  into  which  they  have  fallen.  I hope  I 
may  be  disappointed  in  this,  bnt  I speak  from 
my  own  experience. 

About  three  years  ago,  when  I came  to  Ban- 


bury,  I started  classes  with  the  above  object, 
and  have  continued  them  for  three  successive 
winters,  but  with  very  poor  results  ; for  out  of 
about  100  carpenters  and  joiners,  besides  other 
trades  which  are  employed  in  Banbury,  the 
average  attendance  at  these  classes  has  been 
about  twelve.  At  first  the  attendances  were  a 
little  better,  bat  they  gradually  dropped  off.  I 
had  two  bricklayers  for  a short  time,  but  they 
probably  learned  enough  in  a few  weeks,  for 
they  never  came  after.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
too  cheap,  for  1 give  my  services  gratuitonsly, 
and  have  frequently  paid  mouey  out  of  my  own 
pocket  to  help  to  support  these  classes  ; and 
since  I commenced  they  have  been  a direct 
pecuniary  loss  to  me.  We  meet  three  nights  in 
the  week,  and  the  subjects  taught  are  plane 
and  solid  geometry,  building  construction,  draw, 
ing  and  isometrical  projection,  arithmetic  and 
mensuration.  I have  to  be  coutinually  urging 
upon  the  men  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
technical  education.  I simply  state  these  facts 
to  show  how  lethargic  working  men  are  in  respeob 
to  technical  education. 

I would  moat  willingly  give  my  assistance 
and  support  to  any  practical  scheme  which 
would  tend  to  obviate  these  evils  ; and  I con- 
sider your  correspondent’s  idea  of  starting  an 
institution  of  working  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  technical  education,  a good  one,  likely 
to  be  productive  of  good  results,  and  much 
practical  information  would  be  derived  from  the 
papers  which  would  be  read. 

Fraxk  Chessell,  Builders'  Foreman. 


THE  PAYMENT  OF  WAGES. 

Sir, — Statistics  have  lately  been  published 
which  show  that  the  greatest  amount  of  drunken, 
ness  takes  place  at  the  eud  and  beginning  of  the 
week. 

Now  that  Saturday  is  a half.holiday,  and 
Monday  a recognised  “spree ’’day,  the  almost 
invariable  custom  of  paying  workmen  on  Fridays 
or  Saturdays  exposes  them  to  irresistible  tempta- 
tion, and  I believe  that  if  employers  could  be 
induced  to  pay  wages  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
it  would  prove  a practical  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Moral  weakness  is  the  working-man’s  weak- 
ness,  as  it  is  that  of  all  classes,  and  many  a 
workman  would  only  be  too  glad  to  be  assisted 
to  avoid  the  temptations  which  now  beset  him  on 
and  after  pay-day. 

I am  confident  that  if  employers  would  give 
my  proposal  a trial,  they  wonld  be  gratified  with 
the  result,  and  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
a family  from  improvidence  and  consequent 
misery.  O.ve  who  Pays  ox  Wednesdays. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Tuxford. — Mr.  Charles  Story,  of  Worksop,  has 
presented  a three-light  window  in  stained  glass, 
in  memory  of  his  sister,  Mary  Story,  to  the 
Parish  church.  The  centre  light  represents  oar 
Saviour  blessing  little  children,  with  ribbon 
scroll,  and  the  ioscription,  “ Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me.”  The  right-hand  side-light 
contains  two  figures  representing  Faith  and  Hope 
with  their  accustomed  emblems,  and  the  left- 
hand  light  Charity.  The  window  is  by  Cox  & 
Sons,  London. 

Wolverhampton. — A stained-glass  window  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Wolverhampton,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Langman,  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  who  executed  the  wall-paintings  in  the 
chancel.  The  centre  compartment  represents 
onr  Lord  calling  and  blessing  little  children.  On 
the  left  hand  there  is  a picture  of  Jonathan 
trying  to  make  peace  between  his  father  Saul 
and  David,  On  the  right  hand  is  a scene  from 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  On  either 
side  in  the  upper  tracery  of  the  window  are 
crowns  i-epresenting  the  reward  of  the  peace- 
makers  and  the  merciful.  The  tree  of  life  forms 
the  background  of  the  whole  window,  with  “ its 
twelve  manner  of  fruits,”  and  “ its  leaves  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.” 


Liverpool  Art  Club.— At  the  annual  meetim^ 
of  the  committee  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club“ 
held  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  Holbrook  Gaskell 
was  appointed  president  for  the  year,  and  Mr.  T. 
Mathison  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Collier,  County  Court 
judge,  were  elected  vice-presidents  j Mr.  James 
L.  Bowes  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  were  elected 
honorary  secretaries. 
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BLACKPOOL  WINTER  GARDES  AND 
PAVILION  OOMPETITION. 

Thk  three  premiums  offered  for  the  above, — 50Z., 
301.,  and  20J., — have  been  awarded  as  follows  : — 
let,  Messrs.  Mitchell  & MacLeod,  St.  Ann’s- 
square,  Manchester,  and  Oldham  ; 2nd,  Messrs. 
Cobbet  & Sons,  Manchester  j 3rd,  Messrs. 
E.  & E.  B.  Ellis,  London.  The  first-named  firm 
have  been  appointed  by  the  directors  to  carry 
out  the  works. 


PROGRESS  OF  BELFAST. 

Belfast  has  continued  to  make  great  progress 
during  the  year  1875.  The  number  of  houses 
built  in  the  year  was  980.  The  annual  increase 
of  population  is  about  6,000,  and  the  total  popu- 
lation is  now  above  200,000.  About  17,000 
houses  have  been  built  during  the  last  fourteen 
years. 

It  appears  from  a report  of  the  borough 
surveyor,  Mr.  Montgomery,  C.E.,  that  during  the 
year  1875,  22,OOOJ.  have  been  expended  on  main 
drainage,  making  in  all  40,0001.  recently  laid  out 
in  main  drainage ; 13,5001.  have  been  expended 
in  paving  three  of  the  chief  streets;  seventy, 
nine  private  streets  have  been  sewered  and 
paved ; many  footways  have  been  flagged ; 
several  streets  have  been  widened,  some  under 
“ provisional  order  ” obtained  through  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  market  buildings  and 
slaughter-honses  have  been  considerably  ex. 
tended  ; a chapel  has  been  built  in  the  cemetery  ; 
and  improvements  have  been  made  in  both  the 
public  parks  ; also  in  the  quays,  borough  courts, 
and  new  municipal  buildings.  Seats  have  been 
placed  along  the  chief  roads,  and  the  chief  streets 
have  been  better  lighted  since  the  Corporation 
acquired  the  gas-works.  Coffee-stands,  drinking- 
fountains,  and  cabmen’s  shelters  are  being 
erected  by  private  persons,  under  the  direction 
of  the  borough  surveyor. 

The  Harbour  Board  are  widening  and  improv. 
ing  the  harbour,  quays,  and  docks,  at  a great 
cost,  in  addition  to  three  docks  recently  com- 
pleted. 


ART  AND  SCIENCE  CLASSES  AT 
OLDHAM. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  in  connexion 
with  the  Oldham  School  of  Science  and  Art  has 
just  taken  place.  The  report,  read  by  Mr.  T. 
Bailey,  the  secretary,  stated  that  the  session 
ending  May,  1875,  closed  with  237  students, 
which  was  an  increase  of  fifty-eighb  on  the 
previous  year;  while  even  a greater  advance  is 
shown  in  the  present  term,  as  the  number  on  the 
books  already  reaches  250.  This  large  number 
of  students  necessitates  an  increased  accommo- 
dation in  the  building,  as  all  available  space  has 
long  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  maobioe 
drawing,  building  construction,  and  geometry 
subjects,  these  classes  now  requiring  three 
times  the  number  of  seats  for  the  average 
attendance.  Large  time-tables,  with  lists  of 
the  prizes  offered,  were  sent  to  the  firms  of 
machinists,  builders,  and  cotton-spinners  in  the 
town  and  district.  The  result  was  very  satis- 
factory,  as  by  this  means  the  attention  of  many 
young  men  was  drawn  to  the  science  and  art 
classes  as  a profitable  way  of  spending  some  of 
their  winter  evenings.  Special  Queen’s  prizes 
were  awarded  to  P.  A.  Caussidiere  for  machine 
drawing;  P.  w.  Jackson,  J.  R.  Sugden,  and 
G.  T.  Wood  for  art  drawings.  Franklin  Garside 
gained  the  fifth  Whitworth  Scholarship  gained 
by  the  students  of  this  school,  Mrs.  Platt  en- 
dowed  the  school  with  1,000^.,  the  interest  of 
which  will  next  year  realise  501.,  which  will  be 
nsed  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  in  the  form  of  two 
exhibitions.  The  art-masters  are  Messrs.  Hague, 
Hey  wood,  and  Bottomley;  and  the  science- 
masters,  Messrs.  Phythian,  C.E.  ; Philip,  M. A.; 
and  Robertson.  Prom  a long  report  of  the  pro. 
ceedingin  connexion  with  the  distribution  of  prizes 
the  school  appears  to  be  somewhat  exceptionally 
successful. 


The  Benefit  of  Two  Staircases.—  On 
the  17th  inst.  the  ootton-mill  of  Ramwell  & 
Lumley,  Astley  Bridge,  near  Bolton,  was  de- 
Btroyed  by  fire.  It  was  almost  new,  and  con- 
tained  from  20,000  to  30,000  spindles,  employing 
about  130  people.  Most  of  the  workpeople  sue. 
Deeded  in  escaping  by  the  staircase  at  the  oppo- 
site  end  of  the  building,  but  eight  had  to  be 
lowered  by  a rope  of  partly-prepared  cotton. 


§(ioIis 

Ancient  Domestic  Edifices  of  Bruges.  Specimens 
from  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  by  Charles 
Verschelde,  Architect.  English  Edition  : 
B.  T.  Batsford. 

This  collection  of  drawings,  showing  specimens 
of  a highly  interesting  and  picturesque  school 
of  Medimval  domestic  architecture,  would  have 
been  more  practically  useful  and  apropos,  in  this 
country  at  least,  had  it  been  presented  to  us 
fifteen  years  ago.  It  represents  a phase  of 
Mediroval  building  which,  though  more  practi- 
cally suited  to  modern  everyday  necessities  than 
any  other  of  the  period,  was  almost  neglected  by 
our  Medimval  revivalists,  who  were  anxious  to 
apply  the  style  of  the  cathedral  to  the  street 
house,  ignoring  the  fact  that  there  existed  pre- 
cedents and  examples  for  the  application  of 
Gothic  treatment  to  street  architecture  in  a 
perfectly  natural  and  suitable  manner,  and 
without  the  introduction  of  features  and 
methods  of  treatment  only  suitable  to  buildings 
oa  a great  scale.  And  now  that  the  practice  of 
Gothic  is  on  the  wane  again,  and  there  is  a new 
move  in  favour  of  the  quasi-Classio  style  of  the 
last  century,  which  is  defended  as  being  the 
vernacular  of  modern  building,  we  have  such  a 
collection  as  this  of  M.  Veraohelde’s  brought 
before  us,  representing  equally  the  vernacular 
of  Mediseval  building,  just  when  it  seems  too 
late  in  the  day  to  make  converts,  or  to  persuade 
English  architects  to  adopt  the  style  of  building 
wli'ch  it  illustrates  as  a model. 

So  at  least  the  new  or  newest  school  among 
us  would  say  ; but,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  there 
is  that  in  this  book  which  is  full  of  suggestion 
for  the  treatment  of  modern  street  architecture, 
if  we  could  once  get  that  at  all  into  the  hands  of 
the  architect,  instead  of  the  builder.  Mr.  Ver- 
sobelde  remarks  that  on  the  Continent  also  the 
study  of  the  remains  of  domestic  Mediaeval 
architecture  ” has  remained  in  the  background.” 
It  was  in  the  hope  of  preserving  and  making 
better  known  those  examples  that  still  exist, 
that  he  undertook  some  time  back  a collection 
of  drawings  of  the  old  edifices  in  the  town  of 
Bruges,  made  on  the  spot,  and  accompanied  by 
details  of  the  construction  and  of  any  special 
feature  in  the  architectural  detail.  Some  of 
these  the  author  regards  specially  as  a means  of 
preserving  the  record  of  peculiarities  of  detail 
and  construction  for  which  we  cannot  at  present 
account,  but  which  may  be  capable  of  explana- 
tion when  this  class  of  architectural  remains  has 
been  more  completely  investigated. 

The  book  contaius  forty  plates,  exceedingly 
well  and  accurately  executed,  and  representing 
a series  of  house-fronts  not  unknown  to  a good 
many  of  our  readers,  but  of  which  any  architect 
engaged  in  domestic  work  may  well  be  glad  to 
have  a record.  The  value  and  suggestiveness  of 
these  for  the  modern  house  architect  consists 
partly  in  the  fact  that  their  varied  and  highly 
picturesque  effect  depends  little,  in  many  cases 
not  at  all,  upon  what  is  called  “ ornament,”  but 
upon  skyline  and  grouping  and  arrangemeut  of 
windows  and  piers,  methods  of  finishing  gables, 
&c.  Some  of  the  types  of  “ fenestration”  would 
be  inapplicable  to  most  modern  street  buildings 
certainly,  but  they  serve  to  suggest  something 
in  the  same  spirit,  with  modifications;  and  they 
illustrate  curiously  the  perpetual  variety  and 
play  of  fancy  which  seoms  to  have  been  per- 
mitted free  scope  in  the  street  architecture  of 
this  period,  as  contrasted  with  the  eternal 
monotony  of  modern  English  architecture  (?) 
of  the  same  class.  Independently  of  this,  the 
book  is  highly  interesting  to  the  archaeologist  as 
a specimen  of  extinct  forms  of  building,  and  to 
the  lover  of  the  picturesque  in  building  its  pages 
are  delightful  to  turn  over.  The  volume  is 
attractive  alike  for  artist  and  architect. 


Emile  Gilbert ; Sa  Vie,  scs  (Euvres ; Notice 

Biographique.  Far  M.  L.  Cerneason,  Paris  : 

Ducher  & Cie. 

This  is  a reprint  of  the  memoir  of  his  deceased 
brother  architect,  read  by  M.  Cernessou  at  the 
Congress  of  French  Architects,  at  Paris,  in  1873, 
taken  from  the  “ Annales  ” of  the  Societe 
Ceutrale  des  Architectes.  It  is  a short  and 
sympathetic  summing  up  of  the  life  and  career 
of  the  late  M.  Gilbert,  with  a brief  description 
of  his  principal  works.  M.  Gilbert  was  associated 
a good  deal  with  large  works  of  an  eminently 
practical  character,  but  not  the  less  calculated 
to  call  forth  and  test  the  experience  and  ingenuity 
of  the  architect.  The  principal  of  these  were 
the  " Maison  des  Alieoos,”  at  Charenton,  and 
the  prison  at  Mazas. 


The  Fine  Aris  and  their  Uses : Essays  on  the 
Essential  Principles  and  Limits  of  Expression 
of  the  various  Arts,  ^’c.  By  William  Bellars, 
Smith,  Elder,  & Co. 

This  is  a very  neat  volume,  containing  a series 
of  rather  verbose  essays  on  the  capabilities  and 
boundaries  of  the  various  arts.  Mr.  Bellars  ap- 
pears  to  have  correct  ideas  on  this  subject,  and 
displays  refinement  of  feeling  in  his  mode  of 
writing  and  in  the  tastes  and  preferences  implied 
thereby ; but  we  cannot  see  that  there  is  any. 
thing  in  the  book  beyond  what  is  matter  of 
everyday  perception  to  all  persons  of  ordinarily 
cultivated  minds,  and  who  are  conversant  with 
contemporary  art.  A book  containing  nearly  400 
pages  of  print  on  the  subject  of  art-principles 
should  either  possess  original  ideas,  or  a foroiblo 
method  of  putting  received  ideas,  to  justify  its 
publication;  but  Mr.  Bellars  is  neither  forcible 
nor  original.  His  chapter  on  architecture,  for 
instance,  is  little  more  than  Ruakin-and-water. 
Still,  it  is  what  may  be  termed  a “ pretty  book,” 
and,  as  artistic  light  reading,  may  prove 
attractive. 


Time  ajicZ  Time  - Tellers.  By  James  W. 

Benson.  London  : Robert  Hardwicke,  Pic- 
cadilly. 

Mr.  Benson  has  made  his  little  volume  both 
instrnotive  and  entertaining.  After  a pleasant 
and  somewhat  minute  history  of  clocks  and 
watches,  as  well  as  of  the  earlier  time-tellers, 
he  treats  of  modern  watches,  escapement  to 
watches,  balances,  clock-escapements,  and,  at 
more  length,  of  turret  clocks,  with  which  a con- 
siderable section  of  our  readers  are  more 
particularly  concerned. 

It  is  estimated,  many  will  be  surprised  to  hear, 
that  the  manufacture  of  and  trade  in  watches 
annually  in  Eugland,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
America,  amount  to  over  5,000,0001.  per  annum  ; 
and  that  in  Switzerland  alone  there  are  38,000 
persona,  one-third  of  whom  are  women,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture.  It  is  probable,  Mr.  Benson 
thinks,  that  even  the  immense  number  of  new 
watches  thus  annually  produced  barely  exceeds 
the  growing  requirements  of  the  people,  who,  as 
they  increase  in  intelligence  and  receive  higher 
wages,  soon  learn  the  advantage  of  personally 
possessing  a pocket  time-keeper,  and  make  it 
accordingly  their  first  ambition  to  purchase  one. 
The  Watch  clubs  which  are  formed  iu  the  various 
towns  and  rural  districts  throughout  the  king- 
dom enable  this  desire  to  be  gratified  at  but 
small  pecuniary  inconvenience,  inasmuch  as 
payment  is  thus  made  in  small  instalments  at 
fixed  intervals,  and  the  watch  is  bought  with 
sums  which  might  have  been  spent  thoughtlessly 
and  to  no  permanent  benefit.  This  first  lesson 
in  thrift  having  been  well  learnt,  and  the  result 
being  BO  palpably  beneficial  to  those  who  exercise 
it,  has  often  laid  the  basis  of  a regular  habit  of 
economy. 

The  remarkable  position  which  Mr.  Benson  has 
attained  in  his  trade  has  made  his  name  so  well 
known  that  few  will  be  able  to  believe  that  the 
author  of  “Time  and  Time-tellers”  had  not  a 
personal  object  in  its  publication,  and  doubtless 
they  are  right.  This  object,  however,  is  so 
entirely  kept  out  of  sight  that  it  can  only  be 
guessed  at,  and  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  pleasure  and  profit  with,  which  the  book  may 
be  read. 


VARIORUM. 

In  a pamphlet  entitled  “ The  Piece-work 
Question  in  Engineers  and  Irotifounders’  Shops,” 
the  Iron  Trades  Employers’  Association  have 
published  the  oorrespondence  on  the  strike 
against  Messrs.  Easton  & Anderson,  and  some  of 
the  articles  bearing  on  it,  which  have  appeared 

in  newspapers. “ The  British  Almanac  and 

Companion  ” for  1876  includes  a chapter,  as 
usual  with  its  predecessors,  on  Architecture  and 
Public  Improvements,  and  one  on  the  Picture 
Exhibitions  of  the  past  year.  The  writer  of  the 
first  perpetuates  the  mistake  which  attributes  the 

New  Town-hall  at  Leeds  to  Mr.  Waterhouse. 

The  Engineer  is  giving  fall  accounts,  illustrated, 

of  “ Blackfriars  Bridges,  Past  and  Present." 

The  World  says  : — “Our  principal  art-collectors 
are,  I hear,  very  chary  of  parting  with  the 
treasures  of  their  galleries  for  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition.  Two  or  three  smaller  Landseers  and 
Mr.  Frith’s  ‘ Railway  Station  ’ are  the  only 
modern  works  of  any  celebrity  which  have  been 
promised.”  A considerable  number  of  pictures, 
not  quite  so  modern,  will  nevertheless  be  sent, 
we  are  told. 
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New  Bank  at  Worcester. — New  premises 
for  the  Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster  Banking 
Company  are  approaching  completion,  in  Broad- 
street,  Worcester.  The  building  is  French 
Renaissance  in  style,  and  is  a symmetrical  com- 
position  of  a centre  and  two  slightly-projecting 
wings,  one  oontaining  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  bank,  and  the  other  leading  through  a pas- 
sage lined  with  white  glazed  bricks  to  the  private 
entrance  for  the  manager,  and  communicating 
with  Angel-street  in  the  rear.  The  pavement 
to  the  public  portion  of  the  bank  is  of  marble 
mosaic,  executed  by  Italian  workmen;  and  the 
chimney-piece,  15  in.  in  height,  is  composed  of 
Italian  griotte,  dove,  veined,  and  other  rich 
marbles.  It  was  specially  deigned  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  architect,  and  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Burke  & Co.,  of  London.  The  strong- 
rooms  aro  solidly  built  upon  a thick  bed  of  con- 
crete, lined  with  fire-clay,  and  fitted  with  Messrs. 
Milner’s  fire-resisting  iron  doors  and  ventilating 
gates.  The  whole  of  the  basement  and  ground- 
floors  are  of  fireproof  construction.  The  prin- 
cipal front  is  built  entirely  in  selected  Bath 
stone,  the  carving  being  executed  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  «&  Brindley,  of  London ; Messrs.  Richard- 
son & Ellson,  and  Messrs.  Skidmore,  supplying 
the  ornamental  ironwork.  Owing  to  the  ruinous 
condition  of  the  adjoining  property,  it  became 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  house  adjacent  to  the 
bank,  which  has  been  carried  out  in  a similar 
style.  The  cost  of  the  entire  block  will  amount 
to  about  8,000!.,  Messrs.  Wood  & Sons,  Wor- 
cester,  being  the  contractors ; Mr.  Jeffreys,  the 
clerk  of  the  works  ; and  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  of 
London,  the  architect. 

Repairing  Cracked  Bells.— A correspondent 
of  the  Scientific  American  proposes  that  cracked 
bells  shonld  be  repaired  as  looomotive  cylinders 
are  sometimes  repaired  in  the  United  States.  A 
piece  is  slotted  out  by  a machine,  and  the  surface 
is  scraped  perfectly  true  ; then  a pattern  is  made, 
and  a casting  in  bell-metal  is  made  from  it.  This 
piece  is  planed  and  scraped  to  fib  perfectly  into 
the  slot.  This  is  done  with  the  same  nicety  as 
making  a patch  for  the  broken  locomotive 
cylinder.  To  fasten  it  in  its  place  an  oven  is 
constructed  with  a door  large  enough  to  admit 
the  bell.  The  bell  will  stand  upside  down  on  an 
iron  truck,  with  a wheel  under  it,  so  that  it  can 
be  put  in  and  taken  out  of  the  oven  conveniently. 
The  oven  must  be  heated  by  a clear  fire,  free 
from  smoke,  aud  the  flames  are  not  to  touch  the 
bell.  The  bell  and  the  piece  are  to  be  put  into 
the  oven,  and  the  door  closed,  till  they  become 
hot  enough  to  melt  silver  solder.  Then 
remove  the  hell  and  piece  from  the  oven,  and 
treat  the  sides  of  the  crack  and  piece  with 
muriatic  acid,  prepared  as  silversmiths’  acid  for 
soldering.  Then  coat  the  sides  of  the  crack  and 
piece  with  silver  solder.  Do  this  part  expe- 
ditiously, and  free  the  surface  from  dross  ; then, 
while  the  bell  is  hot,  and  the  solder  is  in  a soft 
adhesive  state,  insert  the  piece  in  its  place.  Have 
at  hand  two  large  pieces  of  iron,  shaped  like  the 
inside  and  ontside  of  the  bell,  red  hot,  with  suit- 
able tongs  for  holding  them.  These  are  to  be 
used  to  keep  op  the  heat  if  necessity  requires  it. 
When  the  soldering  is  completed,  allow  the  bell 
to  cool  off. 

Restorations  and  Improvements  at  Eton 
College. — During  the  recess  considerable  pro- 
CTBBS  has  been  made  in  the  works  at  the  new 
mathematical  schools,  which  are  being  built  on 
the  north  side  of  the  college,  near  the  Slough-road. 
The  new  building  is  in  the  Mediaeval  style,  and 
is  being  constructed  of  red  brick  with  Bath  and 
Portland  stone  dressings,  so  as  to  match  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  college  buildings.  The  erection 
is  152  ft.  long,  43  ft.  high,  and  44  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  consists  of  an  arcade,  and  upper  and  lower 
stories.  Altogether  there  are  sixteen  class- 
rooms, eight  on  each  floor.  All  will  have  oak 
moulded  and  panelled  ceilings,  with  an  oak 
panelled  dado,  7 ft.  high,  along  the  lower  part  of 
the  walls.  The  rostra,  benches,  and  desks  are 
likewise  of  oak.  When  finished,  the  new  mathe- 
matical schools  will  be  capable  of  seating 
upwards  of  500  pupils.  The  total  cost  will  be 
about  15,000!.  Mr.  Woodyer  is  the  architect, 
the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Brothers, 
of  Reading. 

The  Defence  of  London. — The  Royal  Engi- 
neers have  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in 
making  surveys  of  the  country  around  London 
with  a view  of  some  more  definite  steps  being 
taken  for  the  defence  of  the  metropolis. 


Proposed  New  Cemetery  for  Wimbledon. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Wimbledon  Local  Board  on 
the  19th  inst.  the  clerk  read  a report  from  the 
drainage  committee,  recommending  that  the 
plans  for  the  cemetery,  chapels,  and  grounds  be 
so  modified  as  to  allow  of  the  buildings  being 
constructed  at  a coat  not  exceeding  4,000!.,  and 
the  forming  and  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  &o., 
for  2,0001.  A report  was  also  read  from  the 
cemetery  committee,  rocommeuding  important 
alterations  in  the  plans,  including  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  length  of  the  chapels  by  5 ft.,  with 
the  view  of  largely  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
work.  A third  report  was  presented  by  the  sur- 
veyor (Mr.  Rowell),  showing  how  a reduction  of 
3,6861.  in  the  estimates  before  them  might  be 
effected.  In  the  course  of  the  disousaion  it  was 
stated  that  the  lowest  tender  received  for  the 
buildings  alone  amounted  to  about  8,700!.,  while 
the  total  amount  available  for  the  whole  woi'k 
was  only  about  6,500!.  A member  of  the  Board 
suggested  that  a number  (!)  of  architects  be  in. 
vited  to  furnish  plana  for  the  two  chapels,  mor- 
tuary, and  lodge,  independently  of  the  enclosure 
andlayingout  of  the  ground.  If  such  were  done 
he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  some  clever 
architect  would  be  found  to  prepare  plans  which 
would  ensure  the  erection  of  the  buildings  for 
4,OOOi.  It  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  suggestion. 

NewCemeteryforCanterbary. — A meeting 
of  the  Canterbury  Burial  Board  was  held  on  the 
19th  inst.  to  consider  the  plans  prepared  by  the 
surveyor  for  the  new  cemetery.  The  surveyor 
produced  his  estimate,  which  was  as  follows: — 
Chapel  complete,  2,324!. ; cottage  complete, 
5651.  5s.;  mortuary  and  hearse-house,  216!.; 
roads  and  paths  in  cemetery,  7321.  43. ; fencing 
from  point  abutting  on  new  road  with  wire 
fencing  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides, 
1,022!.;  new  road  leading  to  cemetery,  planting 
ditto  with  trees,  and  asphalting  paths  on  each 
side,  1,0381.  9s. ; cost  of  land,  2,400!. ; planting, 
150!.;  excavating  on  north-east  and  west  aide, 
501. ; incidental  compensation,  architects’  and 
other  charges,  300!. ; total,  8,797!.  IBs. ; deduct 
sum  given  by  commissioners  for  road,  300!.  ; 
8,497!.  i8a.  In  reply  to  Alderman  Austin,  Mr. 
Wright  said  hia  estimate  amounted  to  about 
8,000!.  After  some  discussion  the  plans  were 
adopted. 

Worcester  Guildhall. — The  committee  of 
the  Worcester  Town  Council  (consisting  of  the 
Survey,  Buildings,  and  Property  Committee,  with 
the  addition  of  the  chairmen  of  the  other  com- 
mittees), to  which  the  question  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Guildhall  was  referred,  had  a meeting  on 
the  19th  inst.,  and  a long  sitting  terminated  with- 
out their  coming,  so  far  as  the  Worcester  papers 
are  aware,  to  any  definite  conclusion.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  proposed  that  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
design  should  be  adopted,  but  this  found  no 
seconder.  It  was  also  proposed  aud  seconded, 
that  the  Council  be  recommended  to  abandon 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  plan  on  the  ground  of  expense, 
but  this  was  lost  by  a majority  of  one.  All  that 
was  decided  was  about  tantamount  to  this, — 
that  the  edifice  should  be  rebuilt  when  the 
Council  can  be  brought  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  for  the  purpose. 

Tall  of  Bnildinga  in  Newcastle.  — An 
alarming  accident  has  occurred  in  Newcastle. 
An  apparently  snbstantial  building  situate  in 
Westgate-road,  one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares 
in  the  town,  together  with  the  adjoining  works 
of  Messrs.  H.  Angus  & Co.,  coach-builders,  sud- 
denly gave  way  and  fell  to  the  ground.  It  ap- 
pears that  for  some  time  past  the  first  has  been 
undergoing  extensive  alterations,  the  front  of 
the  building  having  been  almost  entirely  removed 
to  be  rebuilt.  Signs  of  shrinking  had  been 
noticed,  but  no  idea  was  entertained  that  the 
fabric  was  so  unsafe  as  it  has  proved  to  be. 
Messrs.  Angus’s  workmen  had  not  long  been  at 
work  after  the  dinner-hour  when  the  building 
next  door  went  down  with  a crash,  and  the  front 
premises  of  the  coach-works,  from  the  first-floor 
npwards,  also  collapsed. 

Local  Taxation. — The  total  snm  raised  in 
England  during  the  year  1873-4  by  local  taxa- 
tion  properly  so  called  was  24,295,133!.  The 
sum  levied  by  rates  falling  on  rateable  property 
amounted  to  19,821,203!. ; levied  by  tolls,  dues, 
and  rents  falling  on  traffic,  4,118,890!.,  and  levied 
by  duties  falling  on  consumable  articles,  355,0341. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  whole  of  the 
rateable  property  in  England  was  136,230,863!., 
and  the  rateable  value  115,492,013!. ; bo  that  the 
total  amount  charged  on  rates,  viz.,  56.065,062! , 
was  less  than  one-half  of  the  annual  rateable 
A value  of  property  in  the  country. 


The  Ordnance  Survey. — Wa  have  already 
given  currency  to  the  announcement  that  the 
Government  have  ordered  a reduction  in  the 
expenditure  upon  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Writing 
to  a daily  contemporary,  Mr.  Thomas  Sebastian 
Bazley  says  that  the  Government  " might  have 
selected  a litter  object  for  a little  cheeseparing. 
Bat  an  efficient  survey  of  the  country  with  the 
promised  new  ‘ Doomsday  Book’  (whose  appear- 
ance is  singularly  delayed)  will  be  essential  to 
any  improvement  in  land  transfer  or  land  regis- 
tration  So  far  from  diminishing  the  coat 

and  extent  of  the  survey,  it  should  be  largely 
increased.  And,  as  it  is  of  immense  benefit  to 
all  pi'oprietors  to  possess  plans  of  indisputablo 
accuracy,  a proportion  of  the  coat  might  fairly 
be  recovered  rata  from  the  owners  of  the 
lands  surveyed.” 

Brighton.— The  value  of  stable  property  in 
Brighton  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  Norfolk 
Hotel  livery  stables, — lately  noticed  in  the 
Builder  as  having  been  rebuilt  from  designs  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Hud- 
son, architect,  of  that  town, — are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a limited  liability  company,  with  a 
capital  of  50.000!.  In  addition  to  the  increasing 
livery  and  hunting  stable  business,  there  are  to 
be  periodical  sales  of  horses,  carriages,  and  har- 
ness, as  at  Tattersall’s  and  Aldridge’s  in  London. 
The  premises  provide  accommodation  for  200 
horses,  100  carriages,  and  forty  rooms  for  the 
grooms.  The  property  is  valued  at  15,000!.,  ex- 
clusive of  stock  and  goodwill.  Sir  Cordy  Bur- 
rows and  Mr.  Alderman  Mayall  are  trustees. 

Proposed  Conference  of  Ironmasters.— 
An  important  national  conference  of  ironmasters 
is  convened  to  be  held  in  London,  during  the 
latter  part  of  February  or  beginning  of  March, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  varions  questions 
which  are  now  looked  upon  as  demanding  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  trade.  Wages  in 
relation  to  foreign  competition  is  one  of  these 
subjects,  and  will  doubtless  be  seriously  dealt 
with.  It-  is  expected  that  Mr.  Clark,  of  Dowlais, 
will  preside,  and  that  every  district  will  be  very 
influentially  represented.  At  Sheffield,  large 
numbers  of  steel-workers  and  other  workmen 
are  being  discharged,  owing  to  the  unparalleled 
stagnation  of  trade. 

Crabs  and  Winchea.— According  to  a recent 
invention  by  Messrs.  Crossley,  of  Manchester,  a 
sliding  bar,  by  which  the  driving  band  of  a winch 
is  shifted  from  the  fast  to  the  loose  pulley,  is 
formed  with  an  incline,  which  at  the  same  time 
that  the  band  is  shifted  on  to  the  loose  pulley  la 
made  to  act  on  the  break  so  as  to  stop  the 
machine.  On  the  side  of  the  loose  pulley  la 
formed  a rim,  which  can  be  made  to  bear  upon 
the  face  of  a disc,  which  is  also  in  frictional  con. 
tact  with  the  periphery  of  the  break  wheel,  and 
so  arranged  that  when  tLe  band  is  on  the  l^se 
pulley  the  break  wheel,  and  with  it  the  chain 
barrel,  will  be  run  in  the  direction  for  unwinding 
the  chain. 

Deck  Loads  of  Timber  Ships.— At  a 
meeting  of  uuderwriters  and  shipowners^  in 
Nowoastlc-on.Tyne,  on  the  13th  inst.,  to  consider 
the  practicability  of  abolishing  the  custonx  of 
deck-loading  in  timber-laden  ships,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  : — ‘‘  That  the  secretary  be 
authorised  to  correspond  with  the  Government, 
through  the  local  members  or  otherwise,  recom. 
mending  that  ships  of  British  and  foreign  register 
carrying  deck-loads  of  timber  be  prohibited  from 
entering  into  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  make  such  represen- 
tations to  other  Governments  as  will  enable 
them  to  carry  out  this  resolution.” 

The  late  Mr.  Gaetineati,  Artist.— On  the 
17th  inst.  died  Mr.  Henry  Gastineau,  aged  86, 
the  well-known  water-colour  artist.  He  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  and  contributed  a number  of 
pictures  to  their  last  exhibition.  A good  many 
years  have  passed  since  the  Conductor  of  this 
Journal,  then  a boy  walking  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle  with  sketch-book  and  note-book,  seeking 
in  his  small  way  to  pick  up  what  he  could  find, 
first  met  Mr.  Gastineau  labouring  assiduously  to 
transfer  to  paper  p-cturesque  scenes  then  less 
known  than  now.  Mr.  Gastineau  loved  his  art, 
and  has  done  good  work. 

Museum  lor  Nottingham.— The  plans  of 
Messrs.  Hine  & Sou  for  the  adaptation  of  the 
Castle,  Nottingham,  to  the  purposes  of  a public 
Museum  and  Gallery  of  Art,  have  been  unani. 
monsly  adopted  by  the  council.  Tenders  for  the 
execution  of  the  works  are  to  be  obtained 
forthwith. 
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Hawick  Archseological  Society. — On  tlie 
18th  inat.  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  this 
Society  was  celebrated  by  a supper  and  business 
meeting  in  the  Museum.  Mr.  D.  Watson,  presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair.  Reports  were  given 
by  the  secretary  (Mr.  J.  J.  Vernon),  and  the 
treasurer  (Mr.  F.  Hogg),  showing  that  the 
Society  is  in  a prosperous  condition,  and  had 
done  a considerable  amount  of  work  during  the 
past  year.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Dakers  was  chosen 
president;  Sir  W.  Elliot,  of  Wolflee,  and  Bailie 
Michie,  vice.pre?ident8  ; Mr.  F.  Hogg,  treasurer; 
and  Mr.  D.  Watson,  secretarj'. 

Pire-blocks  of  Tan. — A firm  in  Treves,  Ger- 
many,  manufactures  fire-bricks  of  refuse  tan 
just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  pits.  They  are  made 
in  a very  simple  manner,  without  special  appa- 
ratus,  and  without  being  baked,  and  are  said  to 
almost  equal  the  best  stone-coal  in  flame,  dura- 
tion, and  heating  power.  They  appear  to  be 
nothing  more  nor  leas  than  dry  tan  saturated 
with  gas-tar.  They  are  very  heavy,  and  when 
broken  the  fracture  is  a brilliant  black.  They 
burn  at  first  with  a bright  flame,  which  gradually 
slackens,  and  at  last  they  bum  dead  like  coke. 

A New  lyCasonic  Hall  for  Sheffield. — A 
meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Masonic  Hall  Company 
(Limited)  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall  on  the 
2l8b  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Alexander  Hay.  The  purpose  for  which  the 
meeting  was  called  was  to  consider  the  question 
of  building  a new  hall.  It  was  decided  to  pul! 
down  the  present  building,  and  erect  another  on 
its  site.  The  new  hall  is  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
street  boundary  both  in  Surrey-street  and  Eyre- 
street.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  building 
and  site  is  C,000L 

The  Valuation  of  the  Metropolis. — A great 
number  of  appeals  arising  from  the  operation  of 
the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  1869,  are  to  be 
heard  at  the  sittings  of  the  Court  of  General 
Assessment  at  the  Guildhall, Westminster,  before 
Mr.  P.  H,  Edlin,  Q C.,  assistant  judge,  and  other 
members  of  the  court,  viz  , Messrs.  Pownall  and 
Kemshead  (Middlesex),  Messrs.  Penrhyn  and 
Hardman  (Surrey),  Aldermen  Finnia  and  Besley 
(city  of  London),  and  Admiral  Robertson  and 
Mr.  Riley  (Kent),  on  February  7 and  subsequent 
days. 

Costliness  of  Trees  for  Street  Planting. — 

A committee  of  the  Hackney  District  Board  of 
Works  having  been  instructed  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  question  of  planting  trees  at  suit- 
able places  in  the  district,  have  presented  a 
report  to  the  Board,  stating  that  as  each  tree 
would  cost  5l.y  independently  of  maintenance,  they 
were  reluctantly  compelled  to  recommend  the 
Board  not  to  go  on  with  the  matter.  Some  dis- 
cussion took  place  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board,  and  ultimately  the  subject  was  referred 
back  to  the  committee. 

Royal  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists. 
The  season  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  Society  of 
Artists,  just  closed,  is  stated  to  have  been  a very 
successful  one,  47,127  persons  have  visited  the 
exhibition  once,  of  which  number  27,934  came 
during  the  second  season,  and  at  that  time  also 
6,024  were  admitted  free  by  holding  Art  Union 
tickets.  The  sales  are  : — General  sales,  4,9311. 
ISs. ; Art  Union  sales,  9221.  12s.;  total,  5,8541. 
lOs.,  being  an  increase  of  7351.  123.  over  the 
season  of  1874. 

Yaffbrth,  Northallerton.  — Four  panels 
carved  in  bas-relief  in  Caen  stone  have  been 
placed  in  the  reredos  behind  the  communion, 
table  in  this  church.  The  subjects  are  the 
Nativity,  the  Baptism,  the  Transfiguration,  and 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Tho  figures  are 
carved  with  much  skill.  The  panels  are  the  gift 
of  the  Misses  Ma&terman,  of  Little  Danby  ; and 
the  work,  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  donors,  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  J. 
Tbrop  & Sons,  soulpt'.rs,  of  Leeds. 

Rmpp’s  Non-Conducting  Silicate  Cotton. 
The  value  of  this  material  as  a cheap  and 
effective  non  conductor  to  all  users  of  steam- 
power,  safe-manufacturers,  and  others,  must  be 
considerable  if  it  at  all  answers  the  purpose  as 
well  as  the  small  portion  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted  to  us.  As  the  process  seems  to  include 
the  mechanical  admixture  of  fine  sand  with  the 
cotton,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remember  that  a 
certain  sort  of  motion  would  have  the  effect  of 
liberating  the  sand. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts.— At  a general 
assembly  of  the  academioians  and  associates, 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Messrs.  E.  Long 
and  L.  Alma-Tadema  were  elected  associates. 


Competition  for  Admission  to  the 
National  Training  School  for  Cookery. — 

The  Society  of  Arts  has  established  five  scholar- 
ships,  entitling  the  holders  to  free  instruction  in 
this  school.  These  will  be  competed  for  on 
Saturday,  the  12th  of  Febrnary,  at  ten  a.m.,  at 
the  school  at  South  Kensington.  Qualified 
teachers  are  now  urgently  wanted  for  schools, 
and  when  they  have  obtained  their  diploma,  they 
may  earn  from  IZ.  to  2Z-.  weekly.  Every  member 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  is  privileged  to  nominate 
one  candidate. 

Switzerland. — The  Swiss  Society  of  En- 
gineers  and  Architects,  and  that  of  the  past 
scholars  of  the  Polyteohuio  School,  having  made 
Die  Eisenbahn,  otherwise  Le  Cliemin  tie  Fer, 
their  organ  of  publication,  the  managers  are 
enlarging  their  programme,  and  intend  devoting 
more  space  to  architecture  and  the  science  of 
construction  than  they  have  done.  Some  of  the 
articles  are  in  French,  others  in  German.  It 
is  published  in  Zurich. 

A New  Railway  in  India. — The  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  between  Agra  and  Gwalior  is 
to  be  begun  without  delay.  The  Government  of 
India  have  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  con- 
struction  of  the  whole  line,  a distance  of  seventy- 
five  miles,  including  the  bridge  over  the  river 
Chumbal.  This  line  will  be  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  railways  that  in  course  of  time  will , 
ran  through  Central  India  and  Rajpootana  to 
Bombay. 

Salaries  at  tke  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  on  the  2l8t  inst.,  the  following 
increases  of  salary  were  made; — Mr.  Wakefield, 
the  clerk  of  the  Board,  from  700Z.  to  800Z. ; Mr. 
W.  W.  Smith,  the  solicitor,  from  1,400Z.  to  1,500Z.  ; 
Mr.  Yulliamy,  the  superintending  architect,  from 
1,400Z.  to  1,500Z.  J and  Mr.  Gunn,  the  accountant, 
from  700Z.  to  800Z. 

The  Water  of  Leith.  Bridge,  Bdinburgh. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Road  Trust  on 
the  17th  inst.,  there  were  submitted  plans  of  a 
scheme  which  has  been  mooted  for  raising  the 
Water  of  Leith  Bridge  at  Bell’s  Mills  by  20  ft., 
so  as  to  improve  the  gradient  of  the  roadways. 
It  was  stated  that  the  proposed  improvement 
would  cost  some  5,6001.  The  matter  was 
remitted  to  a committee  for  consideration. 

Masons’  Wages  at  Dysart. — For  some  time 
past  considerable  excitement  has  existed  at 
Dysart,  in  connexion  with  the  threatened  strike 
of  operative  masons,  the  master  builders  having 
signified  their  intention  of  making  a reduction 
of  id.  per  hour  on  wages.  On  the  15th  inst., 
however,  the  master  builders  agreed  to  let  the 
matter  drop,  and  allow  the  same  rate  of  wages 
as  formerly, — Sid.  per  hour. 

Cement  for  Iron. — The  following  is  an  iron 
cement  which  is  stated  to  be  unaffected  by  red 
heat.  Four  parts  by  weight  iron  filings,  two 
parts  clay,  one  part  fragments  of  a Hessian 
crucible  ; reduce  to  the  size  of  rape  seed  and  mix 
together,  working  the  whole  into  a stiff  paste 
with  a saturated  solution  of  salt.  A piece  of 
firebrick  can  be  used  instead  of  the  Hessian 
crucible. 

Clapkam  Common.  — On  the  18th  inst. 
many  of  the  additional  improvements  on 
Clapbam-common  were  completed,  and  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works,  who  rescued  this 
suburban  manor  land  from  speculative  builders 
by  purchasing  the  manorial  rights  at  a cost  of 
17,0001.,  will  not  enclose  any  portion  of  the 
common,  but  preserve  it  as  an  open  park  for  the 
public. 

Strike  of  Painters  at  Durham. — On  the 
17th  inst.  the  Durham  house-painters  stimck 
work,  on  account  of  an  intimation  from  some  of 
the  employers  of  an  intended  redaction  in  the 
rate  of  wages.  The  intention  is  to  reduoe  the 
men  a penny  per  hour,  which  would  cause  an 
abatement  in  the  wages  from  31s.  lOd.  to  25s. 
per  week.  The  men  refuse  to  accept  this. 

Slow  Combustion  Grates. — Amongst  such 
may  be  mentioned  those  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Hunt, 

& Co.,  of  Shoreditch.  The  grate  is  so  con- 
stracted  that  when  placed  in  the  brick  recess  it 
forms  a chamber  at  back  for  warming  and  circu- 
lating air  in  the  room  ; and  as  the  fire  burns  on 
a solid  fire-brick,  the  consumption  of  fuel  is 
doubtless  less  than  in  register  stoves  of  the  ordi- 
nary  construction. 

Sir  George  Harvey,  late  president  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  died  on  the  22nd  inst. 
at  Edinburgh. 


Tlie  Royal  Academy  Medal. — The  Council 
of  the  Academy  have  determined,  we  believe, 
not  to  reverse  their  decision,  as  to  the  recent 
award  of  the  medal  for  architecture.  It  is  not 
disguised  that  a mistake  was  committed,  and 
arrangements  have,  we  understand,  been  made 
with  a view  to  prevent  on  any  future  occasion 
the  adoption  of  drawings  not  in  accordance  with 
tho  published  conditions. 

Proposed  Winter  Garden,  Bradford. — A 
meeting  was  held  at  Bradford,  on  the  18th  inst., 
in  furtherance  of  a projected  scheme  forests, 
blisbing  a winter  garden,  aquarium,  skating-rink, 
and  assembly-room,  with  the  object  of  providing 
rational  entertainment  for  the  inhabitants  of  tha 
town.  It  IS  proposed  to  purchase  about  5,200 
yards  of  land  fronting  Manningham-lane.  Mr, 
Mawson  is  the  architect. 

Hogg's  Patent  Sanitary  Ventilating 
Company. — This  company  is  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  and  working  a patent 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Hogg,  through  which  pure  air 
is  secured  by  efflux,  or  the  riddance  of  vitiated 
air,  by  process  of  vacuity  or  exhaustion ; and 
influx,  or  the  induction  of  the  outer  air,  delivered 
in  vertical  air  columns. 

Mexican  Onyx  Marble. — This  is  a very 
beautiful  material  for  internal  decoration,  and  its 
price  is  sufficiently  reasonable  to  give  hope  that 
it  may  be  largely  introduced.  Mr.  B.La’  Mert, 
who  acts  as  agent  for  Great  Britain,  has  shown 
os  some  very  charming  specimens.  It  includes 
a considerable  variety  of  colours,  and  ought  to 
considerably  used. 

The  Langham  Rink  Club. — '‘The  cry  is 
still,  they  come.”  Our  advertising  columns  show 
that  it  is  proposed  to  transform  the  Portland 
Bazaar,  Regent-street,  and  some  adjoining  pro- 
perty, into  a skating-rink  and  clubhouse.  The 
area  will  be  large,  and  will  afford  good  accom- 
modation. A long  list  of  names  is  given  as 
forming  the  council  of  the  club. 

St.  James’s  Park. — A correspondent  asks 
ns  to  call  the  attention  of  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  asphalte 
footway,  in  St.  James’s  Park,  that  runs  between 
the  triangular  enclosed  grass-plot  and  the  houses 
in  Spring-gardens.  The  footway  is  full  of  holes, 
and  therefore  most  dangerous  to  pedestrians  by 
night. 

Resignation  of  the  Weymouth  Borough 
Surveyor. — Mr.  George  Seaman  has  resigned 
his  position  as  borough  surveyor  of  Weymouth. 
From  a letter  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  town 
council  on  the  21at  inst.,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Seaman  feels  that  he  has  been  unfakly  blamed 
in  reference  to  works  carried  out  under  the 
advice  of  other  persons. 

The  Proposed  Fever  Hospital  at 
Sheffield.  — The  Health  Committee  of  the 
Sheffield  Town  Council,  at  their  meeting  on 
the  20th  inst.,  discussed  the  question  of  pro- 
viding  a fever  hospital  for  the  town,  as  suggested 
at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Council.  A sub- 
comuiittee  was  appointed  to  look  out  for  a site. 

Skating  Rink  for  Bournemouth. — The 
skating  rink  in  the  Bournemouth  Winter  Garden 
Company’s  grounds  has  just  been  opened.  The 
rink  is  105  ft.  by  50  ft.,  aud  has  been  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Lowndes,  & Co.,  of  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  with  cement  floor. 

The  Removal  of  Snow. — At  a meeting  of 
tho  St.  Olave’s  (Southwark)  District  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  18th  inst.,  a letter  was  read  from 
the  Conservators  of  the  Thames  giving  the  Board 
authority  to  throw  clean  snow  into  the  Thames 
on  the  occasion  of  heavy  falls. 

The  late  Mr.  Bridgman.  — We  are  in. 
formed  it  was  the  third  premium  in  the  Pad- 
dington  Baths  competition  that  was  awarded  to 
Mr. Bridgman,  not  the  second;  the  second  went 
to  Mr.  H.  H,  Collins. 

Wigan. — A new  Presbyterian  church  is  about 
to  be  erected  in  Wigan.  The  church  will  accom. 
modate  600  persons,  and  cost  3,000Z.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  G.  F.  Stalker,  of  London. 


TENDERS 


For  drainage  works,  for  Hie  borough  ofDoal,  at  North 


Front  .... 

Hobbs 

Croxford  ... 

Homes  

AqbcII  

Chamberlain 

Bourne  

Denne 

Coleman 

Ritsou 


£5,360  0 0 
•1,000  0 0 

3.910  0 0 
3,756  0 0 
3,534  0 0 
3,549  0 0 
3,490  0 0 
3,475  0 0 

2.910  0 O 
2,S87  0 O 
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For  tho  erection  of  a block  of  mo3el  dwellings,  in  the 
London-road.  Enfield.  Mr,  Thomas  J.  Hill,  architect : — 

Linzell  £3,793  0 0 

Hist  & Brown  3,763  0 0 

Field  & Sons 3,750  0 o 

Patman,  Brothers  2,7'i8  0 0 

Bentley  2,370  0 0 

Sabey  & Son 2,320  0 0 

Fairhead  2,250  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  at  20,  Old  Change, 
Mr.  Tabberer,  architect : — 

Crabb,  accepted. 

For  new  vicarage,  stables,  and  boundary-walls,  for  St, 
Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington.  Mr.  W.  wKite,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  John  Young; — 

Carter £6,C65  0 0 

Downs  & Co 6,630  0 0 

Gregory 6,435  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers  5,4J3  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse  and  offices,  61  and  53, 
Enightrider-street.  Mr.  J.  W.  Reid,  architect : — 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill £8,100  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall  7,627  0 0 

Nightingale  7,360  0 0 

Downs  & Co 7,218  0 0 

Ramage  7,200  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  7,142  0 0 

Bayes,  Bros.,  4 Allen  (accd.)..,  6,718  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two-story  stabling.  Church-street, 
Chelsea,  for  the  London  General  Otnnibos  Company, 
Limited.  Mr.  P.  Tosh,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Bolton  ; — 

Allow  for 
Old  Material. 
...£3.953  £56 


Young  k Co 

Brass  & Co 

Martin,  Wells,  4 Co. 
Garland  & Perkins  ... 

Stephenson  

Crabb  

Gold  4 Brand  

Read  4 Roberts 

Cohen  

Shorn  4 Co 

Perkins 

Aitchison  4 Walker  ... 

Forkington 

Niblett  4 Son 

Braid  4 Co 

Beale 

Huut 


3,784 

3,723 

3,700 

3,555 

3,497 

3,478 

3,467 

3,383 

3,333 

3,317 

3,295 

3,149 

3,166 

3,130 


for  ironwork  in  patent  fireproof  flooring  for  the  above. 
•.  P.  Tosh,  engineer.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton  : — 


Stephens  4 Co. 

Hall 

Oswald,  Gardner,  4 Co. 

Horsely  Iron  Co 

Butterly  Iron  Co 

Bunnet  4 Co 

Goodenough  

Shaw  4 Co 

Head,  Williams,  4 Co.  .. 
Jukes,  Coulson,  4 Co.  .. 

Measures,  Bros 

Witford  4 Co 

Brass  4 Co 

Young  4 Co 

Bergheim  


1,750  0 0 


1,6 


0 0 


1,603  11 
1,462  0 0 
1,420  0 0 
1,347  0 0 
1,340  0 0 
1,316  0 0 
1,287  10  0 
1,230  ■ “ 
1,270 


1.2 


) 14  0 


1,204  13  7 


For  new  chancel,  organ-chamber,  vestry,  4c.,  to  the 
Church  of  St.  James  Korliind,  Notting-hill.  Hr.  R.  J. 
Withers,  architect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles 
Poland : — 

Booth  £2,476  0 0 

Sharpingtoc  4 Cole  2.363  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson  2,350  0 0 

Dove,  Bros z.z75  0 0 

Lawrence  z.z47  0 0 

Cowland 2,190  0 0 

Newmau  4 Mann 2,132  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Gun-street  Mills.  Spitalfields,  for  Mr. 
T.  B.  Haslam.  Mr.  R.  P.  NoUcy,  architect.  Quantities 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Frankland  4 Andrews 

Oliver  £2,280  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann  2,096  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White  1,963  0 0 

Hart  1,955  0 0 

Greenwood  4 Suns 1,954  0 0 

Marsland  1,050  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson  1,909  0 0 

Morter  ....  1,897  0 0 

Shepherd  1,862  0 0 

Killby 1,686  0 0 

For  proposed  alterations,  4c,,  at  the  Edinburgh  Castle, 
Caledonian-road,  for  Mr.  C.  Howiand.  Messrs.  Bird  4 
Walters,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  archi- 
tects : — 

Ennor £786  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann  740  0 0 

Kerry 723  0 0 

Williams  4 Sou  713  0 0 

Brown  676  0 0 

Anley 655  0 0 


Vicarage,  Soulk  Aclon. — Mr.  Nye’ 
accepted. 


tender  has  been 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J,  L-O,  R.  I.-E.  E,  R— J,  T.— T.  C.— A Traveller, -J.  W.— 
J.  K-  C.— 8.  H.-W.  S.— J.  C.-H.  O -J.  P.  M.— H.  J.  S.— T,  J.  U.- 
J.  M.  O.-S.  i T.-J.  H.-T.  C.  H.— T.  O.-E.  W.  H.— G.  P. 


C.-H.  R.  W.-T.  B-G,  C-— M.  i M.-Mr  C.-l 
A.  Z.  (not— P.  P.  C.  (neatweek). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  gi' 
addressee. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  lenders,  Ac.  most  be  accompa 
*^^bl/**ti'**™*  *****  aender,  not  necessarily 
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Three  Shillings  each. 
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Hanufactureis  of 
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rpiIE  LAW  of  tbe  REGISTRATION  of 

X TRADEMARKS. 

By  JOHN  PYM  YEATMaN,  E<q.  Barrister-at  Law. 

London:  EFFINGHAM  WILSON.  Royal  Exchange. 

T?OR  SALE,  “THE  BUILDER,”  11  vols. 

X I8S4  to  1374  ineluRive.  Clean  copies,  bound  in  boards,  at  10s. 

per  vol.— Address.  WM.  OSMOND,  Eaeter-slreet,  Salisbury. 

Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  doable  the 
OBiial  Band,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  ffnished  in  much  lees  time  at  leas  ooet. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21J,  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  L-^'^'*‘0 

BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— FREE- 

1 HOLD  GROUND-RENTS.— WANTED  to  INVEST  LOOOf.  to 
5,000?-  in  the  above.— AddreM.  stating  amount  to  be  sold,  to  A.  B-  C. 
No.  30,  Exmouth-atreet.  ClerkeuwelL 

COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  of  the 

\_7  CITY  of  LONDON  — LOAN  of  150,0001— The  Commissionera 
ol  bewefs  are  desirous  of  BOIIROWINO  the  sum  of  ISO.OOOi.  iu  sums 
of  not  lees  than  5,000?.  being  a portion  of  the  sum  of  600,000?.  they 
are  empowered  to  raise  for  Improvements  in  tbe  City,  and  otherwise, 
under  the  p^wer  vested  in  them  by  virtue  of  the  *'  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  of  the  City  ol  London  Act,  1675”  (38  and  39  Vie.  Seaalon  16751- 
The  principal  sums  advanced,  with  the  agreed  iuteresl  thereon,  will 
be  repaid  in  sixty  years,  by  equal  half-yearly  instalments.  The 
eecurlty  will  be  a charge  nu  the  Sowersan  i ConaoUdaoed  Rates,  levied 
by  virtue  of  “ The  City  of  Loudon  Sewers  Act.  1843  " (H  and  12  Vic. 
cap.  163).  Parties  detlritg  to  advance  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the 
above  sum  of  150.000?.  must  apply  by  letter,  ataling  the  amount,  aud 
tho  rate  of  Interest  required,  ou  or  before  the  Slst  day  o!  JANUARY. 
1876.  addressed  to  the  Prioclpal  Clerk  of  the  Comroiesloners  of 
Sewere.  Guildhall,  from  whom  a printed  copy  of  tbe  form  of  the 
Security  to  be  given  by  the  Cominissiouera  of  Sewers  may  he  obtained. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

Sewers  Office,  Guildhall,  Ilth  January.  1870, 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 

White  Aspbaltes. 

M.  STODART  A 0 0. 
Office : 

No.  90.  Cannon-street,  B.C.  [Adtt.I 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Qnarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity ; 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narbertb.road,  B.S.O.  L^^’^O 

rpo  BUILDERS.— IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

1 EXTENSION  of  Peppercorn  Bent  to  MIDSUMMER,  1876.— 
ADVANCES  are  made  to  Builders,  of  good  refereuces.  on  the  MILK- 
WOODESTATE,  LOUGHBOBOUQU  JUNCTION,  BEIXTON, where 
small  houses  are  immediately  occupied  and  In  great  demand  by  CITY 
GENTLKM  EN,  at  2S?.  reoUls. 

The  roads,  Junctions  for  hon»  drains,  and  pavements  are  eom- 
plated,  and  COVERED  BY  THE  GROUND  BENT. 

Immeiliate  posses, ion. 

ALL  FBTATE  fees  ARB  ABOLISHED. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

Mesara.  W.  G.  HABRRSHON  A PITS,  Architects, 
No.  38.  Bloomaburv-square. 

J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
£*riTate  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

No.  31,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Dlustrated  Pamphlet  on  '*  Heating’’  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 

rpO  BUILDERS  and  Other, s.— ADVANCES 

X MADS,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  2,000f.  upon  good  FREB- 
ilUt.Uand  LE.ASF.HOLD  FBOPERTIE8,  at  fixed  charges.— Apply 
personally.  Of  by  letter,  to  LA  A'D  8BCUBITI  US  COMPANY,  Limited, 
No.  1.  Great  Oeorge-slfeet,  Westminster,  S.W. 

IVfONEY  MORTGAGE,  or  TRANSFERS 

iV  1 of  NORTGAGBS.-Soraa,  from  about  5001.  to  3.000?.  TO  BE 
LENT,  on  FREEHOLD  or  other  apuroved  finished  PKOPBRTY.— 
Particulara,  or  personally,  Mr.  J.  H.  WEBBER,  Solicitor,  105,  Great 
Bossell-street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

IMPORTANT  PRIZES  FOR  DESIGNS. 


THE  LINOLEUM  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Are  prepared  to  offer  to  Designera,  and  Students  in  Art  Schools, 

Prizes  to  the  Amount  of  Three  Hundred  Pounds 

FOR  DESI&N3  SUITABLE  TO  LINOLEUM  FLOOR  CLOTH  MANUFACTURE 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRIZES. 

FIRST  PRIZE  £100  FOURTH  PRIZE  £25 

SECOND  70  FIFTH  20 

THIRD  „ 35  £250 

The  above  are  open  to  Competitors  of  all  Nations. 

Alt^itional  Prizes  open  to  Students  of  Schools  of  Art  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  only,  but  such  Students  are 
also  eligible  to  compete  for  the  International  Prizes. 

FIRST  PRIZE £25  THIRD  PRIZE £10 

SECOND  „ 15  £50 

£300 

The  following  Gentlemen,  at  the  request  of  The  LitfOLECii  MAircFiCTURiifO  Compant,  Limited,  have  kindly 
consented  to  make  the  awards 

R.  REDGRAVE,  Esq.  R.A.  E,  J.  POYNTEK,  Esq,  A.H.A,  Director  for  Art,  South  Kensington  Museum. 
JOHN  H.UNGEBFORD  POLLEN,  Esq.  M.A.  R.A.M.  in  place  of  Sir  Dxoby  Wyatt,  whose  severe  indisposition 
compels  him  to  resign. 

For  Conditions  and  Particulars  apply,  by  letter  only,  to  tho  Secretary,  nt  the  Company's  Offices,  4,  Fell-street, 
Wood-street,  E.C.;  or  the  Manufactory,  Staines,  Middlesex. 


SATDROiT,  FuBBt 


5.  1876. 
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International  E.chihition,  Philadelphia, 


N tlie  loth  of  May 
noxt  the  InteroatioDal 
Exhibition  •which  has 
been  organised  in 
Philadelphia,  at  once 
to  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary 
of  American  Inde- 
pendence,  and  to  show 
the  progress  and  re- 
sonrees  of  the  country, 
will  be  opened.  The 
great  Park  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  which  the 
buildings  are  located, 
comprises  3,000  acres 
of  ground,  lying  along 
the  western  border  of 
the  city.  This  fine 
tract  of  land  is  watered 
by  a broad  river,  navigable  for  pleasure  and 
traffic,  but  entirely  subordinate  in  its  item  of 
traffic  to  the  pleasure  of  the  visitor  5 the  whole 
tract,  land  and  river,  being  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Park  and  Centennial  Comtnis. 
eion.  These  grounds  have  been  the  resort  of 
the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Eevolution ; 
they  were  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  skilful 
of  Lafayette’s  actions  in  the  Revolution,  and 
had  their  share  in  the  battle  of  Germantown. 
The  mansions  in  which  Baron  Steuben,  the 
organiser  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  Judge 
Peters,  its  Secretary  of  War,  lived  are  still  in 
perfect  preservation. 

The  new  buildings  are  situated  on  the  south, 
western  border  of  the  river,  a reservation  ex- 
clusively for  E.xhibition  purposes  of  450  acres. 
The  ground  rises  100  ft.  above  the  river  level, 
and  extends  in  a plain  to  its  western  border. 
The  buildings  lie  main'y  in  a group,  separated 
by  sufficient  distances,  and  present  from  the 
elevations  of  the  Park  a remarkable  sight. 

The  main  buildings,  erected  by  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance, 
for  the  uses  of  the  Exhibition,  are  five  in  number, 
located  within  easy  distance  of  each  other,  and 
80  arranged  that  parties  wishing  to  visit  any 
one  department,  can,  by  carriage  or  horse  cars, 
arrive  directly  at  the  gate  opening  into  that 
department.  The  buildings  will  be  known  as, — 
I.  Main  E.xhibition  Building.  II.  Art  Gallery, 
in.  Machinery  Hall.  IV.  Horticultural  Build, 
ing.  V.  Agricultural  Building.  In  addition 
there  is  a special  ediSce  erected  for  the  exhibition 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  forms  the  sixth  of  the  Exhibition  Build, 
iogs.  In  our  last  volume  wo  gave  a view  of 
the  Art  Gallery.*  We  now  add  a view  of  the 
Main  Building,  a view  of  the  Government  Build, 
ing,  and  one  of  a subsidiary  structure  termed 
the  Women’s  Pavilion. f 

The  main  Exhibition  Building,  of  which  Mr. 
Jos.  M.  Wilson  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Henry 


• Vol.  xixiii.,  pp.  118,  119. 
t See  p.  121. 


Pettit  engineer,  is  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram, 
extending  eAst  and  west  1,880  ft.  in  length,  and 
north  and  south  464  ft.  in  width. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  structure  is  one 
story  in  height,  and  shows  the  main  cornice  upon 
the  outside  at  45  ft.  above  the  ground,  the  interior 
height  being  70  ft.  At  the  centre  of  the  longer 
sides  are  projections  416  ft.  in  length,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  shorter  sides  or  ends  of  the  building 
are  projections  216  ft.  in  length.  In  those  pro. 
jectione,  in  the  centre  of  the  four  sides,  are  the 
main  entrances,  which  are  provided  with  arcades 
upon  the  ground  floor,  and  central  facades 
extending  to  the  height  of  90  ft.  The  east 
entrance  will  form  the  principal  approach  for 
carriages,  visitors  being  allowed  to  alight  at  the 
doors  of  the  building  nnder  cover  of  the  arcade. 
The  sonth  entrance  will  be  the  principal  approach 
for  street  cars,  the  ticket-offices  being  located 
npon  the  line  of  Elm-avenue,  with  covered  ways 
provided  for  entrance  into  the  building  itself. 
The  main  portal  on  the  north  side  communicates 
directly  with  the  art  gallery,  and  the  main  portal 
on  the  west  side  gives  the  main  passage-way  to 
the  machinery  and  agricultural  halls. 

At  the  corners  of  the  building  there  are  four 
towers,  75  ft.  in  height,  and  between  the  towers 
and  the  central  projections  or  entrances  there  is 
a lower  roof  introduced,  showing  a cornice  at 
24  ft.  above  the  ground. 

In  order  to  obtain  a central  feature  for  the 
building  as  a whole,  the  roof  over  the  central 
part,  for  18 1 ft.  square,  baa  been  raised  above 
the  surrounding  portion,  and  four  towers,  48  ft. 
square,  rising  to  120  ft.  in  height,  have  been 
introduced  at  the  corners  of  the  elevated  roof. 

The  areas  covered  are  as  follow  : — 

Square  Feet.  Acres, 

Ground  Floor 872,320  ...  20'02 

Upper  Floors  in  projections...  37,34-1  ...  ’85 

Upper  Floors  in  towers 26,344  ...  -60 

936,008  21-47 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  ground  plan 
shows  a central  avenue  or  nave  120  ft.  in  width, 
and  extending  1,832  ft.  in  length.  This  is  the 
longest  avenue  of  that  width  ever  introduced  into 
an  Exhibition  building.  On  either  side  of  this 
nave  there  is  an  avenue  100  ft.  by  1,832  ft.  in 
length.  Between  the  nave  and  side  avenues  are 
aisles  48  ft.  wide,  and  on  the  outer  sides  of  the 
building  smaller  aisle?,  24  ft.  in  width. 

In  order  to  break  the  great  length  of  the  roof 
lines,  three  cross  avenues  or  transepts  have  been 
introduced  of  the  same  widths  and  in  the  same 
relative  positions  to  each  other  as  the  nave  and 
avennes  running  lengthwise,  viz.  : a central 
transept,  120  ft.  in  width  by  416  ft.  in  length, 
with  one  on  either  side  of  100  ft.  by  416  ft.,  and 
aisles  between  of  48  ft.  The  intersections  of 
these  avenues  and  transepts  in  the  central  por. 
tion  of  the  building  result  in  dividing  the  ground- 
floor  into  nine  open  spaces  free  from  supporting 
columns,  and  covering  in  the  aggregate  an  area 
of  416  ft.  square.  Four  of  these  spaces  are  100  ft. 
square,  four  100  ft.  by  120  ft.,  and  the  central 
space  or  pavilion  120  ft.  square.  The  intersec- 


tions of  the  48  ft.  aisles  produce  four  interior 
courts,  48  ft.  square,  one  at  each  comer  of  the 
central  space. 

The  main  promenades  through  the  nave  and 
central  transept  are  each  30  ft.  in  width,  and 
those  through  the  centre  of  the  side  avenues  and 
transepts  15  ft.  each.  All  other  walks  aro 
10  ft.  wide,  and  lead  at  either  end  to  exit  doors. 

The  foundations  consist  of  piers  of  masonry. 
The  superstruoture  is  composed  of  wrought-iron 
columns,  which  support  wrought-iron  roof  trusses. 
The  columns  are  of  rolled  channel  bars,  with 
plates  riveted  to  the  flanges.  Lengthwise  of 
the  building  the  columns  are  spaced  at  the  uni. 
form  distance  apart  of  2i  ft.  In  the  entire 
structure  there  are  672  columns,  the  shortest 
being  23  ft.,  and  the  longest  125  ft,  in  length. 
Their  aggregate  weight  is  2,200,000  lb. 

The  aggregate  weight  of  iron  in  the  roof 
trusses  and  girders  is  5,000,000  lb.  This  building 
being  a temporary  construction,  the  columns  and 
trusses  are  so  designed  that  they  may  be  easily 
taken  down  and  erected  again  at  another  site. 

The  sides  of  the  building  for  the  height  of  7 ft. 
from  the  ground  are  finished  with  briokwork  in 
panels  between  the  columns ; above  the  7 ft., 
with  glazed  sash.  Portions  of  the  sash  aro 
movable  for  ventilation.  The  roof-covering  is  of 
tin  upon  sheathing  boards.  The  ground  flooring 
is  of  plank,  upon  sills  resting  upon  the  ground, 
with  no  open  space  underneath. 

All  the  corners  and  angles  of  the  bnilding  upon 
the  exterior  are  accentuated  by  galvanised  iron 
octagonal  turrets,  which  extend  the  full  height  of 
the  building  from  the  ground  level  to  above  the 
roof.  These  turrets  at  the  corners  of  the  towers 
are  surmounted  with  flagstaffs,  at  other  places 
with  the  national  eagle. 

The  national  standard  is  placed  over  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  four  main  entrances.  Over 
each  of  the  side  entrances  is  placed  a trophy 
showing  the  national  colonrs  of  the  country 
occupjing  that  part  of  the  building.  At  the 
vestibules  forming  part  of  the  four  main  entrances 
variegated  brick  and  tile  have  been  introduced. 

The  building  stands  nearly  due  east  and  west, 
and  is  lighted  almost  entirely  by  side  light  from 
the  north  and  south  sides.  Louvre  ventilators 
are  introduced  over  the  central  nave  and  each  of 
the  avenues.  Skylights  are  introduced  over  the 
central  aisles. 

A system  of  water  supply,  with  provision  of 
fire-cocks,  &c.,  is  provided  for  protection  against 
fire,  and  for  sanitary  purposes;  and  offices  for 
foreign  commissions  and  for  the  administration 
aro  placed  in  the  ends  of  the  building  and  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  departments  of  the  classification  will  be 
placed  in  parallel  sections  running  lengthwise 
of  the  building,  from  east  to  west,  and  will  be 
wider  or  narrower  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  articles  exhibited.  The  countries  exhibiting 
will  be  located  geographically,  in  sections  running 
crosswise  of  the  building,  from  north  to  south. 

Ttie  building  will  cost  $1,600,000,  and  Mr. 
Richard  J.  Dobbins,  of  Philade’phia,  is  the  con- 
tractor. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Mr.  Do’obiDs,  wo  may  adJ,  secnred  the  con- 
tract at  a sum  far  below  that  of  any  other  bidder, 
although  there  was  a great  competition.  He 
has  had  a wide  experience,  with  a practical  edu- 
cation  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
Government,  under  General  Meigs. 

The  wro'jglit-iron  is  rolled  by  Messrs.  A.  & P. 
Roberts,  of  the  Pencc-yd  Works,  near  Manaynnk, 
Philadelphia,  and  is  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
William  Sellers  & Co.,  at  Edgemoor  Works,  near 
Wilmington,  Delawai-'e.  The  cast-iron  work  is 
made  by  Morris,  TasLcr,  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  erection  of  the  iron  frame-work  is  done  by 
the  Watson  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Patterson, 
N.  J.,  and  was  c rried  on  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
tons  per  day.  The  galvanised  iron-workis  manu- 
factored  by  the  Kittredge  Cornice  and  Ornament 
Co.,  of  Salem,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 

It  will  be  understood  by  onr  readers  that  the 
Main  Exhibition  Building  will  be  the  principal 
object  of  attraction;  in  it  will  be  displayed, 
nndtr  the  flag  of  each  country,  all  the  mauufao- 
tores,  inventions,  and  products  of  each,  so 
arranged  that  the  vititor  can  pass  from  one 
ccuntry  to  another  geographically,  or  follow,  if 
he  chooses,  any  one  product  in  its  oonrse  through 
the  several  nations.  How  this  will  work  has  to 
be  seen. 

The  Government  Building  grew  out  of  a belief 
that  it  is  desirable  the  Executive  Departments 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  there  may  be  articles  suitable  for  the 
purpose  intended,  should  send  such  articles  and 
materials  as  will,  when  presented  in  a col- 
lective exhibition,  illustrate  the  functions  and 
administrative  faculties  of  the  Government  in 
time  of  peace,  and  its  resources  as  a war 
power,  and  thereby  serve  to  demonstrate  the 
natnro  of  American  institutions,  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  For  the 
purpose  of  Eccuring  a complete  and  harmonious 
arrangement  of  the  articles  and  materials  thus 
dotigned  to  be  exhibited  from  the  Executive 
Department  of  the  Government,  a Board  was 
charged  with  tbe  preparation,  arrangement,  and 
safe-keeping  of  such  articles  and  materials. 
By  an  Act  of  Congress,  an  appropi  iation  of 
??j05,000  was  placed  at  tlio  disposal  of  the 
Board  for  tbo  arrangement  of  this  exhibition, 
$150, OCO  of  which  are  to  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  tbe  Epectal  building  for  its  accommo- 
dation. The  dimensions  of  it  are  3(i0  ft.  by 
yOO  fc.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James  H.  Windrini. 

As  to  tbo  BritisJ^  Section,  the  latest  advices 
state  that  tbe  maohiaory  builclutg  is  quite 
fmisLed,  and  that  any  fears  which  might  have 
been  entertained  as  to  the  possible  completion  of 
the  industrial  hall  within  the  period  fixed  by  the 
American  executive,  have  becu  set  at  rest.  The 
fine-art  building,  which  is  intended  to  serve  as 
a memorial  hall,  was  covered  in  before  tbo 
approach  of  the  winter,  so  no  apprehensions  as 
to  damp  need  be  entertained.  This  fine  building 
will  be  presented  in  a completed  form,  and  not, 
as  has  been  too  frequently  the  case  with  tine- 
art  galleries  at  International  Exhibitions,  in  an 
unfinished  condition. 

Owing  to  the  liberality  of  tbe  Anglo-American 
Telegraph  Company,  who  scud  all  messages  of 
the  executive  without  chaise,  the  preliminary 
arrangements  of  the  British  Section  have  been 
muoh  assisted.  Three  oQioials  of  the  British 
staff  are  already  in  Philadelphia  with  instruc- 
tions to  aid  exhibitors  in  tbo  reception  of  their 
goods. 

The  Executive  Comniissioncra  will  enter  on 
their  duties  at  Philadelphia  at  early  dates. 
Professor  Archer  leaving  England  this  week, 
and  Lis  colleague,  Cdouel  Sandford,  E.A.,  will 
follow. 

Messrs.  Appleby  Bros,  and  Mes-rs.  Aveling  & 
Porter  despatched  one  steam  crane  and  two 
traction-engines  at  the  end  of  last  month,  and 
fonr  other  engines  from  the  same  firms  (the 
whole  for  the  u.se  of  tbe  British  aud  American 
executives),  to  assist  in  the  unloading  of  goods, 
will  be  speedily  forwarded.  We  understand, also, 
that  Messrs.  Galloway  & Sons,  of  Manchester, 
have  contributed  three  boilers  to  the  British 
Section,  for  the  reception  of  which  the  best 
boder-bonee  yet  erected  at  any  exhibition  has 
been  prepared. 

The  offices,  barracks,  and  workmen’s  quarters 
of  the  British  Commission,  three  in  number, 
surrounded  by  trees,  aud  situated  in  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  portions  of  Fairmount  Park, 
form  a very  striking  groop,  and  have  already 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  Slates  as 
reproductions  of  Old  English  architecture,  re- 
calling  to  tbo  minds  of  travelled  Americans 
many  quaint  buildings  in  the  old  country.  A 


number  of  cur  principal  mannfactnrere  have,  | 
in  the  most  handsome  manner,  combined  in  the 
furnishing  and  decoration  of  the  offices,  which, 
when  completed,  will,  it  is  asserted,  whilst 
retaining  the  old-world  air  to  be  expected  from 
their  exterior,  convey  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
English  decorative  art  of  the  present  day. 

We  may  name  amongst  these  firms  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Bishop,  & Barnards,  who  will  contri- 
bute some  of  their  artistic  works ; Messrs. 
Cooper  & Holt,  who  are  furnishing  the  oflioes  in 
the  Medimval  style  ; Messrs.  Daniell  A Son  and 
Doulton  &Co.,  who  will  supply  choice  specimens 
of  porcelain  and  Lambeth  faience;  Messrs. 
Elkicgton,  who  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  executive  an  unlimited  collection  from  their 
choicest  art-treasures  j Messrs.  Eastwood  A Co., 
the  roofing  tiles,  finials,  and  terra-cotta  chimneys  ; 
Mr.  John  Lewis,  tbe  carpets  needed  thronghout 
the  offices  ; ifesars.  Minton,  Hollins,  A Co., 
encaustic  paving  tiles  for  the  hall  and  verandah  j 
and  Messrs.  Gardner  the  various  lamps  required. 

In  the  Machinery  Hall  a considerable  space  has 
been  allotted  to  British  exhibitors,  and  a full 
representative  display  of  the  various  classes 
of  machinery  is  confidently  looked  for.  The 
collection  of  stone  - dressing  machines  will  be 
large,  containing  some  novel  featnres. 

Armour-plates  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
English  speciality,  aud  in  that  section  onr 
display  will  bo  simply  unrivalled. 

The  collection  of  models,  both  miscellaneous 
and  railway  engineering,  is  very  complete,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  we  may  state  we  shall 
present  a large  collection  of  fuel  economisers. 

The  Indian  Court  will  occupy  one  of  the  most 
prominent  positions  in  the  main  ayenne  of  the 
indnstrial  hall,  and  it  is  proposed,  in  place  of 
making  the  Indian  Section,  as  in  all  previous 
exhibitions,  rather  a rousenm  of  curios  than  an 
industrial  display,  to  practically  exemplify  her 
great  resources  by  an  exposition  of  raw  and 
mineral  productions,  and  a complete  representa- 
tion of  the  various  iudnstries  for  whioh  she  is 
renowned. 

Canada,  from  its  proximity  to  the  States,  will 
naturally  be  a large  exhibitor,  and  a numerous 
and  influential  Commission,  comprising  the 
Governor-General,  Lord  Dufferin,  and  other 
notables  of  the  Dominion,  are  using  every 
eflbrt  to  secure  a thorough  representation. 

A word  or  two  now  as  to  our  artistic  represen- 
tation. Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  having  placed 
a snm  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Btitieh 
Executive  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fine  Art 
Section,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  requested  a 
number  of  artists  and  collectors  to  form  a com- 
mittee  to  secure  an  adequate  and  representative 
display  of  the  wo'ks  of  deceased  aud  living 
artists  of  the  British  School  at  Philadelphia. 

This  committee,  having  for  its  president  Sir 
Francis  Grant,  numbers  amongst  its  members 
Mr.  Millais,  Mr.  Calderon,  Mr.  Leighton,  and  Mr. 
Redgrave,  Royal  Academicians;  Mr.  Ciiot, 
president  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists;  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  president  of  the  elder  branch  of 
Painters  in  V*’ater  Colours,  the  Society,  and  Mr. 
Louis  llaghe,  president  of  the  junior,  tbe 
Institute.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  Val  Prinsep, 
aud  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Burton,  director  of  the 
National  Gallery,  are  also  on  the  committee; 
whilst  Mr.  Calder  Marshall  is  the  representative 
sculptor. 

Amongst  the  collectors  and  others  who  con- 
sented  to  servo  are  Jlr.  Bolckow,  M.P. , Mr.  Eaton, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lucas,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  F.S.  A.  The  secretary  to  the 
committee, Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave,  having  resigned 
through  ill-health,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Jopling  has 
been  appointed  bis  successor  aud  superintendent 
of  the  Fine  Art  Section. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  most 
graciously  pleased  to  place  five  pictures  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  Executive,  “The  Mar- 
riage of  the  Young  Princess,”  by  Northoote,  11.  A., 
and  “The  Marriage  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,”  by  Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  both  from  Bncking 
ham  Palace.  From  Windsor  Castle  will  be  sent 
“ Tbe  Meeting  of  tbe  Members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,”  a work  well  known  through  en- 
gravings, by  Zoff’any,  R..\.,  and  “The  Portrait 
of  Her  Majesty  in  Coronation  Robes,”  by  Sir 
George  Ilayter,  late  painter  in  ordinary  to  Her 
Majesty;  while  Hampton  Court  Palace  will  con- 
tribute  a work  of  much  interest  to  Americans, 
both  from  its  subject  and  artist,  “ Tbe  Death  of 
Wolfe,”  by  Benjamin  West,  P.R.A. 

Tbe  Royal  Academy  has  consented  to  send, 
paying  the  costs  of  freight  and  insnranoe, 
diploma  paintings  and  busts  by  the  following 
deceased  members  of  tbe  body  .- — Etty,  Clark. 
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son  Stanfield,  Constable,  Newton,  Mulready» 
Owen,  Turner,  Hilton,  Richard  Wilson,  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  Benjamin  West,  John  Francis 
Rigaod,  Sir  Augustus  Oalcott,  Fuseli,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  (two  works),  Creawick,  Maclise,  and 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  The  basts  are  two  in 
number,  that  of  Flaxman,  by  Biily,  and  of 
Benjamin  West,  by  Sir  Francis  Cbantrey. 

The  Executive  Commissioners  have  reserved, 
in  the  section  of  the  Pino  Art  Gallery  allotted 
to  Great  Britain,  space  for  the  exhibition  of 
architectnral  designs.  Farther  information  on 
this  point  will  be  fonnd  in  a letter  read  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
reproduced  on  p.  120  of  the  present  number  of 
the  Builder. 

South  Kensington  will  contribute  a highly 
interesting  and  instrnctive  collection,  instructive 
in  its  records  of  the  rise  of  art  industry  in 
England,  and  interesting  from  the  admirable 
drawings  of  the  various  courts,  and  the  speci- 
mens of  the  terra-ootta,  majolica,  and  tesserae 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  our  readers,  from  what 
we  have  previously  said,  that  the  Centennial 
Commissioners  have  provided  ample  and  band- 
some  accommodation  for  the  proposed  exhibition, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  result  will  be  a 
very  glorious  assemblage  of  the  world’s  protlnce 
with  large  numbers  of  visitors  to  see  and  profit 
by  it. 


THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

Now  that,  as  we  noted  last  week,  the  first 
turning-point  of  the  present  discussion  ns  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Institute  is  passed,  and  it  has  been 
determined  that  any  proposals  for  improvement  in 
its  working  are  to  be  narrowed  to  the  scope  and 
intent  of  the  original  charter,  it  seems  a favour- 
able moment  to  offer  one  or  two  considerations 
as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  rather 
sudden  and  ardent  impulse  for  leform;  what  it 
means,  what  has  made  it  necessary  (if  it  be 
necessary),  and  what  is  the  best  way  of  turning 
it  to  account  for  the  advantage  of  the  Institute, 
and  of  the  profession  which  that  body  represents. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
rather  too  much  of  what  we  should  call  “ fuss 
has  been  made  about  the  simple  and  by  no  means 
nnheard-of  incident  of  a society  of  this  kind 
setting  its  bouse  in  order  a little, — a sort  of 
fuss,  too,  which,  to  say  truth,  contrasts  rather 
ludicrously  with  the  almost  entire  apathy  of  out- 
siders on  the  subject.  Almost  ©very  such  society 
does  come  to  a point  in  its  history  at  which  there 
is  a want  of  relation  between  old  forms  and  new 
notions,  and  a want,  perhaps,  of  complete  cor- 
diality and  nuderstanding  between  an  older  and 
a younger  generation  of  members.  It  is  just  the 
same  sort  of  thing  that  we  see  frequently  in  the 
case  of  old  and  respected  periodicals,  which  have 
fallen  into  a groove  a little  behind  the  age,  and 
lose  some  of  their  original  influence,  until  a little 
fresh  start  is  made,  and  our  old  friend  the 
Monthly  Inquisitor,  or  whatever  its  name  may 
be,  appears  with  the  words  “New  Series  ” in  the 
margin  of  the  title-page,  as  a delicate  indication 
that  some  new  blood  has  been  introduced.  Now 
this  is  really  all  that  is  happening,  or  that  need 
happen,  to  the  Institute.  To  judge  from  the 
tragic  wailings  which  reach  os  from  some 
quaiters,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  “Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  ” was  on  its  last 
legs ; that  it  was  hopelessly  insolvent  in  funds 
and  intellect ; and  that  all  that  remained  was  to 
provide  for  a decent  interment.  Surely  a society 
which  can  show  a constant  increase  in  numbers 
and  in  revenue  for  years  back,  which  is  more 
than  paying  its  way,  which  owes  the  rather  too 
narrow  margin  between  expenses  and  revenue 
almost  entirely  to  increased  business  and  in. 
creased  activity,  which  is  presenting  to  its 
members,  during  the  present  month  only,  an  essay 
on  a most  important  class  of  Medimval  buildings 
by  one  of  our  most  learned  arcbmologists,  and 
another  on  the  elucidation  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  anoieut  Greek  temples  by  an  arcbitec- 
tural  critic  and  student  of  European  reputation, 
surely  such  an  Institution  is  in  no  such  very  bad 
way ; its  form 

“ Has  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness." 

The  Institute  ia  going  into  a “Now  Series,” 
that  ia  all. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  deny  that  a fresh 
start  is  dosirable,  and,  in  fact,  called  for.  But 
let  ns,  if  possible,  clearly  understand  why  it  is 
called  for,  and  what  is  the  real  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  present  movement.  The  whole 
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matter  arose,  if  we  nadersband  it  aright,  out  of 
a wholesome  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Institute  as  to  the  too  near , 
encroachment  of  the  annual  expenditure  on  the 
margin  of  the  annnal  revenue.  The  committee, 
whose  report  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  special 
meetings  now  being  held,  came  in  the  main  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  too  tardy  increase  of 
revenue  was  dne  to,  and  indicated  a want  of 
general  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  and,  therefore,  that  the  question  eng- 
geated  a general  scheme  of  reform  with  the 
object  of  in  every  way  enlarging  its  borders  and 
giving  it  a wider  influence  in  the  profession  and 
a more  nationally  representative  character  than 
it  could  at  present  lay  olaim  to.  In  making  out 
their  scheme  the  committee  found,  or  believed 
that  they  found,  the  existing  charter  entirely  in 
their  way,  and  obstructing  them  at  every  turn, 
and  proposed,  as  a first  step,  the  application  for 
a new  charter.  Believing  this  to  be,  as  we  have 
already  said,  a mistake,  we  most  admit,  never- 
theless, that  the  raising  of  this  question  has  been 
indirectly  beneficial ; for  it  is  probably  almost  en. 
tirely  owing  to  that  proposal,  and  to  the  opposition 
which  it  provoked,  that  what  one  speaker  called 
a “ stirring  among  the  dry  bones  ” was  induced, 
which  led  to  twoof  the  mostcrowded  and  animated 
meetings  that  have  taken  place  for  a long  time 
in  the  Conduit-street  Rooms.  This  result  at 
least  seems  to  have  given  a great  deal  of  satis- 
faction j there  was  a general  kind  of  oongratnla- 
tory  tone;  members  who  had  nob  met  for  years 
expressed  their  cordial  pleasure  and  surprise  at 
the  fortunate  rencontre;  and  so  on.  It  is  odd 
that  no  one  seems  to  have  perceived  that  all 
this  has  a double  significance  j bat  wo  venture 
to  say  that  if  all  who  thus  met  and  joined  eagerly 
in  the  debates  at  these  two  special  meetings  had 
attended  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Institute 
with  the  same  zeal,  and  shown  the  same  interest 
m its  proceedings  and  its  welfare  which  they 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  evinced  on  this 
occasion,  these  said  meetings  need  never  have 
taken  place  at  all,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
pretext  for  any  committee  to  draw  up  a report 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  unless  in  the  form 
of  a congratulatory  address  upon  its  brilliant  and 
increasing  success. 

As  it  is,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  attendance 
at  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Institute  has 
very  much  fallen  off  of  late  years,  and  (though 
some  _ may  have  had  their  good  reasons  for 
stopping  away)  has  certainly  become  far 
too  much  limited  to  a certain  set  of  members 
who  show  a ^ praiseworthy  perseverance  and 
loyalty  in  their  regular  attendance,  but  who, 
of  course,  cannot  of  themselves  keep  the  ball 
rolling  aa  it  should  be.  This  fact  of  non-atten- 
dance  is  in  itself  at  once  a cause  and  a conse. 
qnenco  of  that  lack  of  “vigour”  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institute  which  seems  to  be 
pretty  generally  admitted;  and  it  arises  in  the 
first  instance  mainly,  we  believe,  from  two 
defects,  one  in  the  administrative  department, 
the  other  in  the  general  body  of  members  of  the 
institQte.  To  take  the  second  first,  we  have  to 
complain  of  a gradual,  bub  of  late  increasing, 
deve  opmeut  of  a party  or  “clique”  spirit, 
which  has  been  the  ruin  of  similar  associations 
before  now.  How  this  works  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  ins  and  outs  of  architectural  politics 
m London  know  very  well.  A certain  set  of 
professional  men,  for  example,  of  very  pro- 
nounced opinions,  think  they  ought  to  have  the 
hand  in  regulating  the  concerns  and 
mfluenomg  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  Institute : 
and  because  they  have  not  this,  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Another  set  profess  a 
■dislike  to  set  No.  1 ; or  their  “ consciences”  will 
not  allow  them  to  support  ilr.  So-and-so  as  a 
president ; or  some  equally  public-spirited  feelintr 
18  ID  the  way.  All  the  while  the  absurd  thing  is 
that  those,  the  “pronounced”  gentlemen  eepe- 
cially,  who  thus  stand  aloof  from  all  active  partici- 
pation  m afiaira,  are  the  loudest  in  raising  the 
cry  ot  -want  of  vigour,”— the  Institute  should  do 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  which  they  blame  it  for 
not  doing,— while  at  the  same  time  they  do  not 
raise  a finger  to  assist  in  the  good  work, 
and  are  never  seen  at  a meeting  except 
c have  some  particular  grievance 

of  their  own  to  complain  of.  Now,  without 
lor  a moment  flattering  these  gentlemen  by 
inferring  that  they  have  the  prosperity  of 
the  Institute  in  their  own  hands  (though  there 
are  some  very  clever  men  among  them)  ,we  cannot 
but  recognise  the  truth  that  V union  fait  la  force, 
and  that  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  any  real  or 
permanent  improvement  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
representative  body  of  architects  so  long  as  this 


absurd  and  narrow  spirit  of  partisanship  prevents 
it  from  really  being  a representative  body  at  all. 
If  these  complainants,  instead  of  standing  aloof 
and  declaring  that  this  or  that  ought  to  be  done, 
had  frankly  joined  their  brethren,  and  put  their 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  much  of  what  they 
wanted,  or  of  that  part  of  it  which  was  desirable 
and  reasonable,  would  have  been  accomplished. 
Some  people,  however,  as  we  all  know,  prefer  to 
have  a “ grievance,”  and  are  never  happy  with- 
out  one.  The  other  defect,  which  we  touch  upon 
with  more  reluctance,  is  that  since  the  abrogation 
of  the  honorary  system  of  work,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Institute  is  thought  to  have  become 
too  personal  in  character.  We  have  no  desire,  on 
our  own  part,  to  make  any  unkind  reflections,  and 
we  are  told  on  good  authority  that  ia  the  minor 
but  still  very  important  details  of  the  conduct  of 
basinesB,  the  Institute  has  never  been  so  well 
served  as  it  is  at  present ; a statement  which  we 
have  certainly  no  reason  to  discredit.  But  that 
the  complaint  referred  to  remains  we  have 
received  evidence  too  often  to  be  justified  in 
ignoring  it,  if  we  are  to  deal  with  the  subject  at 
all.  Without  inquiring  too  closely  under  what 
influences  the  present  position  of  things  has  been 
brought  about,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one 
that  if  an  official  acting  under  any  public  society 
is  allowed  to  become  practically  the  regulator  of 
its  affairs,  though  that  may  not  in  every  case  be 
bad  policy,  the  prosperity  of  the  society  must  be 
very  dependent,  not  only  on  the  personal  energy 
and  ability,  but  on  the  personal  popularity,  of  its 
official  representative ; and  that  in  sneh  a case 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  all  parties  find 
themselves  sooner  or  later  in  somewhat  of  a false 
position,  not  particularly  agreeable  to  any  one. 
Enough  on  that  head;  but  the  remark  will  be 
found  to  have  a bearing  on  one  of  the  propositions 
that  have  been  made  for  giving  increased  vitality 
to  the  working  of  the  Institute. 

So  much  for  the  present  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory position,  and  some  of  the  causes  that  have 
led  to  it.  The  schemes  for  amending  the  position 
seem  in  the  main  to  resolve  themselves  into  four 
principal  heads ; the  admission  or  invitation  of 
the  Associate  class  of  members  to  a larger  share 
in  the  government  of  the  Institute ; the  exten- 
sion of  the  edncational  machinery  of  the  Insti- 
tute  j the  establishment  of  a direct  and  formu- 
lated relationship  between  the  Institute  and  the 
various  provincial  societies  j and  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  its  premises.  The  first- 
named  part  of  the  reform  scheme  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  most  on  the  mind  of  the  special  com- 
mittee, and  for  which  in  particular  they  declared 
a new  charter  to  be  necessary.  The  more  we 
consider  the  matter,  the  more  surprise  we  feel 
that  such  a body  of  sensible,  and  for  the  most 
part  practical,  men,  as  the  Fellows  and  Asao- 
dates  who  constituted  the  committee,  shonld 
have  proposed  such  a step  as  the  throwing  over 
of  the  charter  for  the  sake  of  a aohemo  which,  in 
its  essential  result  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
Institute,  would  really  amount  to  very  little 
more  than  giving  different  names  to  the  existing 
classes  of  members.  All  who  are  directly 
interested  in  the  matter  have  the  scheme 
of  the  committee  before  them,  and  can  judge 
whether  we  are  not  correct  in  saying  that 
it  would  in  its  practical  working  result  in 
making  the  Fellowship  the  same  kind  of 
honorary  distinction  that  the  gold  medal  now 
is  ; taking  from  the  Fellows  their  distinctive  title, 
and  merging  them  with  the  elder  Associates  in 
a large  class  with  a very  undistinctive  title,  and 
mixing  the  younger  Associates  with  the  Contri- 
buting Visitor  class.  This  last  ia  the  only  part  of 
the  whole  affair  which  would  really  amount  to 
an  important  constitutional  alteration,  and  it  is 
one  in  the  wrong  direction.  Now,  we  think  the 
Associate  class  at  present  does  comprehend  a 
considerable  number  of  clever  and  energetic 
men,  whom  it  would  be  well  to  have  more 
actively  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Institute. 
This  is  partly,  however,  a matter  of  accident; 
it  happens  at  the  present  time  that  there  are  a 
good  many  men  not  quite  old  enough  in  practice 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  Fellowship,  bub 
of  whom  a large  proportion  probably  will  become 
Fellows  in  two  or  three  years,  when  their  stipu. 
lated  seven  years  are  made  np.  There  are  others 
(a  considerable  number,  we  suspect)  who  are 
qualified  to  stand  as  Fellows,  and  who  ought 
to  do  so,  and  if  they  do  nob  cannot  complain  of 
not  having  their  privileges.  But,  as  to  the 
younger  Associates,  their  place  in  the  Institute 
might  be  made  a most  valuable  one,  if  they 
were  given  the  opportunity  and  the  option  of 
taking  part  more  largely  and  systematically  in 
voluntary  work  ia  connexion  with  the  conduct ' 


of  the  general  and  special  business  of  the  Insti- 
tute, on  sub-committees,  and  in  other  ways.  Thera 
is  plenty  of  valuable  work  that  may  be  done  in 
this  way,  and  many  who  would  be  glad  to  assist 
in  it;  and  this  idea  is  what  appears  tons  the 
best  course  towards  breaking  tbroogh  that  purely 
personal  administration  to  which  we  referred 
above,  and  which  has  become  a subject  of  dis- 
like and  complaint  to  many.  As  to  the  present 
class  of  Associates,  those  who  are  not  yet 
eligible  as  Fellows,  considering  themselves 
aggrieved  because  by  the  charter  they  can  have 
no  actual  vote  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institute, 
we  have  a better  opinion  of  the  understandings 
of  the  Associates  generally  than  to  suppose  that 
they  are  swayed  by  any  such  nonsense.  They 
would  at  all  events  be  very  short-sighted  to  com- 
plain of  a rule  which  ia  intended  to  secure  the 
status  of  the  class  to  which  they  themselves  will 
ultimately  belong. 

The  extension  of  the  student-class,  and  the 
increase  of  educational  power,  ia  another  part  of 
the  proposed  reform.  Now,  in  regard  to  this 
question,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the  Insti- 
tute was  never  founded  or  intended  as  an  edu- 
cating body.  In  the  original  charter  there  was 
not  even  any  mention  of  atudent-members  at  all ; 
they  were  constituted  by  a by-law  in  1838,  the 
object  of  which  was  simply  to  admit  articled 
pupils  of  architects  to  the  use  of  the  library  and 
the  advantage  of  attending  the  meetings.  To 
attempt  to  make  the  Institute  a college  of  in- 
struction in  architecture  would  bo  to  attempt  an 
impossibility.  It  was  never  constituted  for  such 
an  object,  and  has  nob  and  cannot,  consistently 
with  fulfilling  its  prior  objects,  provide  the  ma- 
chinery for  such  an  undertaking.  All  it  can  do 
is  to  offer  prizes  specially  for  that  class  of  mem- 
bers,  and  to  admit  them  to  the  use  of  the  library, 
and  any  other  opportunities  for  the  interchange 
of  knowledge  and  ideas  which  the  Institute 
furnishes  to  its  members  generally.  This  is 
provided  by  the  by-law  of  1838,  at  a subscrip- 
tion of  a guinea ; and  the  proposed  lowering  of 
the  student’s  fee  to  half  that  amount,  with  the 
idoa,  we  suppose,  of  competing  for  students  with 
the  Association,  would  be  distinctly  a step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  However  little  one  may  think 
of  money  as  a gauge  of  respectability  in  one 
sense,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  architecture,  as  in 
the  matter  of  the  franchise,  it  is  no  bad  working 
test  of  eligibility  in  the  long  run.  The  Archi- 
teotaral  Association,  on  the  other  hand,  has  by 
degrees  founded  an  extensive  machinery  for  in- 
structiOQ  and  self-education,  by  which  it  is,  in 
fact,  doing  great  part  of  the  work  of  instruction 
which  private  practitioners  in  the  profession 
ought  by  rights  to  be  themselves  imparting  to 
their  pupils.  The  question  arises  upon  this, — 
and  it  is  one  of  the  points  that  has  been  most 
discussed, — should  the  Association,  which  has  all 
this  educating  machinery  ready  and  at  work,  be 
incorporated  with  the  Institnte,  thus  receiving 
the  advantage  of  its  status  and  position,  and  con- 
tinuing its  educational  work  ? There  are,  of 
course,  two  voices  to  such  a proposal,  and  the 
junior  Society  appears  to  express  itself  decidedly 
against  it.  \Ve  cannot  help  saying  that  we  think 
the  Association  is  in  the  wrong  in  the  part  it 
takes  in  reference  to  the  Institute,  and  the  feeling 
of  narrowness  of  which  it  has  at  times  givenindica- 
tions  in  connexion  with  the  subject.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  chief  advantage  of  such  a 
union  would,  in  the  end,  lie  with  the  Association, 
whose  members  do  notseemthe  least  to  realise  the 
importance  of  the  historical  position  and  recog- 
nised status  of  tho  Institute, — an  advantage  in- 
dependent of  mere  temporary  defi.ciencies, — nor 
to  understand  the  important  difference  in  some 
other  points  between  their  body  and  the  Insti- 
tute.  A certain  degree  of  formal  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  might,  however,  be  carried  oub 
on  sneh  a basis  as  making  the  Institute  final 
arbiter  of  the  prizes  and  recipient  of  an  annual 
report  of  the  Association,  and  thus,  without  in- 
terfering  with  the  independent  action  of  the 
latter,  giving  it  the  share  of  weight  and  influence 
derivable  from  association  with  the  society 
chartered  by  the  Queen. 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  the  next  proposition 
on  our  list,  the  closer  connexion  of  provincial 
societies  with  the  Institute.  It  seems  to  us  that 
bo^h  the  committee  and  some  of  those  who  have 
joined  in  discussing  their  report  have  made  the 
mistake  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  in 
treating  the  matter  as  if  it  were  a policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Institute,  and  for  its  own  good,  to 
persuade  the  provincial  societies  to  join  it.  This 
is  onlyone  ourioos  specimen  of  the  amount  of 
“humble  pie”  which  has  been  consumed  already 
by  supporters  of  the  Institute  in  connexion  with 
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the  present  movement,  and  one  of  tbe  things  for  j 
which  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Professor 
Donaldson  is  that  in  the  recent  discassions  he 
has  consistently  and  firmly  npbeld  the  dignity 
of  the  society  for  which  he  has  already  done  so 
mach.  We  should  scarcely  say  that  to  tell  the 
provincial  societies,  as  some  members  seem  prac- 
tically inclined  to  tell  them,  “ we  are  in  a bad 
way,  come  over  and  help  us,”  was  the 
most  likely  way  to  bring  about  that  re- 
sult. Bat  there  is  not  the  remotest  pretext 
for  taking  up  any  sneh  false  position.  The 
union  of  all  the  provincial  societies  as  sub- 
sections of  the  central  society,  and  bound  by  the 
same  laws,  would  (as  we  have  frequently  urged) 
be  one  of  the  best  possible  things  for  conducing 
to  the  nnity  and  strength  of  the  profession  in 
England,  and,  if  properly  carried  out,  for  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  architecture.  But  the 
advantage,  even  in  the  present  rather  slack  time 
of  the  Institute,  would  certainly  be  at  least  as 
much  for  the  said  provincial  societies  and  the 
profession  at  large,  as  for  the  Institute  locally, 
upon  which  the  arrangement  would  impose  a 
large  increase  of  business  and  of  responsibility. 
That  this  view  is  correct  we  have  evidence  in  the 
fact,  which  is  within  our  knowledge,  that  able 
provincial  arebiteots  in  large  practice  have  de- 
dined  to  join  their  local  societies  because  those 
societies  were  not  connected  with  the  Institute  j 
and  a still  more  pointed  indication  is  that  the 
Institute  of  Ireland,  by  far  the  most  active  and 
able  of  all  the  extra-metropolitan  societies,  and 
whose  excellent  papers  we  have  often  the 
pleasure  of  printing  at  large  in  our  columns,* 
have  themselves  taken  the  initiative  in  this 
matter,  and  wrote  more  than  a year  ago  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  proposing  the 
consideration  of  a scheme  for  union.  This  at 
least  we  hope  will  be  carried  out.  As  to  the 
rest,  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  induce  the 
country  societies,  as  such.to  join  the  Institute,  as  to 
induce  the  profession  of  British  Architects  at  large 
to  join  it  more  generally;  not  with  the  narrow  view 
of  merely  giving  position  and  ^cZaf  to  the  central 
society,  but  for  the  great  object  of  realising  the 
union  of  the  profession  under  one  banner.  With 
this  object,  the  provincial  societies  would  be 
valuable  as  a means  of  working  the  local  business 
of  the  profession,  if  they  will  conform  to  the 
status  of  professional  principles  and  practice  of 
the  Institute.  If  they  will  not  (and  it  is  said 
that  some  of  them  will  not),  they,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  think  that  status  too 
high  and  too  exclusive  for  them,  are  better  out 
of  the  way ; for  we  cannot  for  a moment  con- 
template the  idea  of  the  Institute  losveriog  even 
its  terms  of  admission,  much  less  its  standard 
of  professional  principles,  to  satisfy  those  who 
fiud  those  terms  too  high  for  their  pockets  or 
their  couBoiencea  (synonymous  expressions  in 
some  instances).  If  the  Institute  is  not  pre- 
pared to  keep  the  standard  of  the  architectural 
profession  as  high  as  it  possibly  can  be  kept 
socially,  morally,  and  intellectually,  it  will  have 
fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  bad  better  cease 
to  exist  altogether. 

This  remiuds  us  that  an  objection  which  has 
been  raised  to  the  maintenance  of  the  original 
charter  is  that  it  does  not  furnish  a sufficient  bar 
to  the  admittance  of  members  who  might  lower 
the  status  of  the  Institute,  since  by  the  terms  of 
the  charter  a meeting  is  bound  to  elect  any 
candidate  who  has  a majority  of  votes,  however 
small.  Now  in  regard  to  the  charter  generally,  we 
cannot  but  endorse  the  opinion  of  au  able  and 
experienced  member,  who  at  one  of  the  special 
meetings  observed  that  the  charter  seemed  to  be  in 
fact  about  ” as  elastic  a document”  as  could  well 
be  framed ; its  defect,  in  reality,  consists  in  its 
being  somewhat  too  vaguely  worded,  and  it  is 
owing  to  this  that  a misapprebension  has  arisen 
in  regard  to  this  very  subject  of  voting.  The 
passage  which  is  supposed  to  interfere  with  the 
healthful  exercise,  when  necessary,  of  the  privi- 
lege of  “blackballing,”  is  as  follows: — “At  all 
general  meetings  and  meetings  of  the  Council, 
the  majority  of  members  present,  and  having  a 
right  to  vote  thereat  respectively,  shall  decide 
tipon  the  matters  propounded  at  such  meetings, 
the  person  presiding  therein  having,  in  case  of 
equality  of  numbers,  a second  or  casting  vote.” 
Now,  though  no  doubt  the  expression,  “matters 
propounded  at  such  meetings,”  might  be  read  as 
including  the  voting  for  new  members,  a con- 
sideration of  the  whole  document  will  render  it 
evident  that  it  is  not  so  intended,  for  not  only 
is  there  no  reference  whatever  to  balloting. 


• The  managing  body,  like  wise  people,  seek  to  obtain 
for  their  papers  the  wi'est  pablicity  possible. 


here  or  in  any  other  sentence  of  the  charter 
(and  the  provision  for  a casting  vote  seems 
to  show  that  no  such  reference  was  intended), 
but  there  is  actually  a distinct  proviso  on  the 
next  page  (Section  VII.), — “That  the  general 
meetings  shall  make  and  establish  such  bye- 
laws as  they  shall  deem  to  be  useful  and  neces- 
sary for  the  regulation  of  the  said  body  politic 
and  corporate,  for  the  admission  of  inemhers,  for 
the  management  of  the  estates,”  &c.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  from  this  (at  least  one  would  have 
thought  so)  that  the  Institute  would  be  com- 
pletely within  the  “ general  scope,  true  intent, 
aud  meaning”  of  the  charter  in  making  any 
reasonable  bye-law  they  think  fit  in  regard 
to  conditions  of  balloting  for  membership ; 
there  is  no  bye-law  ac  all  referring  to  the 
balloting  at  present  j it  has  been  overlooked  j 
bat  they  can  pass  one  at  any  general  meet- 
ing. If  the  sentence  quoted  from  the  charter 
really  compelled  the  adherence  to  a majority 
of  votes  in  all  possible  cases,  it  has  been 
transgressed  already,  for  the  16oh  Bye-law 
provides  (page  6)  that  no  member  shall  be  ex- 
pelled “ unless  twelve  of  the  Council  concur  in 
the  vote  of  expulsion,”  which,  of  course,  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  “ majority  ” theory. 
The  whole  difficulty  raised  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
a “ mare’s  nest.” 

A consideration  which  bears  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  increasing  the  country  membership, 
and  which  in  other  respects  is  of  more  importance 
than  has  been  quite  recognised,  is  the  proposal 
for  new  premises.  It  seems  admitted  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  present  premises,  to  any 
good  purpose,  is  impossible.  Now,  without 
endorsing,  in  its  full  dimensions,  a certain  rather 
Utopian  scheme  which  a very  enthusiastic  Fellow 
intends,  we  believe,  to  bring  forward  at  one  of 
the  special  meetings,  and  the  heads  of  which  are 
before  the  members  of  the  Institute,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  a worthy  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  existence  of  the  central  professional  body 
in  London,  a new  house  for  the  architects,  com. 
mensurate  in  dignity  and  artistic  character  with 
the  aims  of  the  profession,  and  within  the  walls 
of  which  everything  connected  with  those  aims 
could  be  collected,  would  be  one  of  the  best 
moves  that  could  possibly  be  made.  The  archi- 
tectural  profession  is,  in  regard  to  the  general 
public,  in  far  too  hole-and-corner  a condition  ; 
and  external  circumstances  have  their  effect 
in  this  respect.  Who  would  ever  suppose 
that  the  meagre-looking  cemented  front  in 
Conduit  - street,  with  the  ill  - ventilated  and 
ill -arranged  meeting . room,  was  the  home 
of  a body  which  received  a Rojal  Charter  on 
the  ground  that  it  represented  “ an  art  esteemed 
aud  encouraged  in  all  enlightened  nations  as 
tending  greatly  to  promote  the  domestic  con- 
venience of  citizens  and  the  public  improvement 
and  embellishment  of  towns  and  cities”?  The 
building  of  an  adequate  house  would  of  course 
have  to  come  chiefly  out  of  private  subscription, 
the  Institute  having  no  funds  adequate  to  such  a 
purpose  ; but  the  Institute  itself  arose  in  the  first 
instance  oat  of  private  subscriptions.*  And  if 
the  architects  would  join  together  to  show  their 
pride  and  interest  in  their  “ guild”  by  erecting 
a building  which  would  bs  itself  a good  specimen 
of  their  art,  which  could  include  the  Architectural 
Museum,  and  whatever  addition  to  these  collec- 
tions may  be  made  from  time  to  time,  and  which 
wonld  furnish  also  a desirable  and  comfortable 
house  of  call,  in  the  nature  of  a club,  to  all 
country  members  coming  to  town,  they  would 
perhaps  do  more  to  establish  their  position  both 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  country  generally 
than  by  any  other  of  the  propositions  which  have 
been  made  with  that  object : and  we  do  not  see 
that  such  a scheme  is  by  any  means  au  impossi- 
bility. 

To  carry  out  such  a scheme  would,  in  fact,  only 
need  what  is,  as  we  have  already  half  hinted,  the 
leading  desideratum,  the  want  of  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  present  state  of  inquiry  and 
stirring  np  of  everything  in  the  Institute, — a more 
thorough  unity  and  esprit  de  corps  among  mem. 
hers  of  the  profession,  and  more  particularly 
among  those  within  the  walls  of  the  Institute. 
If  the  Society  which  was  established  to  represent 
the  united  action  and  interests  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  is  itself  disunited  by  parties 
aud  jealousies,  how  can  it  adeqnately  fill  the  rule 
assigned  to  it  ? And  this  would  be  our  reply  if 
it  were  urged  that  in  the  foregoiog  remarks  we 
had,  while  admitting  a good  deal  that  is  not 
satisfactory  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Institute,  nevertheless  rather  discountenanced 

* “ And  have  sub  cribed  and  paid  couaiderable  sums  of 
money  for  these  purposes." — Charter,  page  1. 
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most  of  the  propositions  for  reform  put  forward 
by  the  special  committee.  We  have  done  so,, 
because  we  believe  they  involve  needless  dis- 
turbance of  the  constitution  of  the  Institute, 
which  will  break  the  continuity  of  its  history, 
and  which  will  not  attain  the  end  proposed, 
because  the  real  defect  is  not  of  a nature  to  be 
cured  by  mere  constitutional  changes.  What  we 
want  to  see  put  an  end  to  is  the  want  of  cordiality 
and  confidence  between  different  parties  in  the 
profession  ; the  abolition  of  all  “ parties  ” in  fact. 
If  each  individual  member  will  do  his  best  to 
promote  the  real  objects  with  which  the  central 
society  was  founded,  and  put  aside  partisanship, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  its  taking  the 
place  in  the  country  which  theoretically  it  is 
entitled  to  take.  The  whole  philosophy  of  the 
matter  in  regard  to  the  present  position  of  the 
Institute,  is  (to  alter  Shakspeare  a little), — 

“ To  yoor  own  selres  be  true, 

And  it  will  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

You  cannot  then  be  false  to  any  one."  * 


THE  DECORATIONS  AT  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Decor.xtions  of  avariedcharacterhave  for  some 
time  past  been  in  progress  at  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament and  their  approaches,  in  anticipation  of 
the  openiog  of  the  session  on  Tuesday  next,  and 
externally  the  neighbourhood  of  St. Stephen’s  now 
presents  a much  more  cheerful  aspect  than  it  has 
hitherto  done.  One  of  the  moat  prominent 
features  of  the  decorations,  as  the  house  is  ap- 
proached, is  the  regilding  and  ornamental  work 
at  the  iron  palisading  enclosing  Palace-yard, 
which  has  been  in  progress  during  the  last  three 
months,  and  finished  this  week.  It  is  now  several 
years  since  this  portion  of  the  boundaries  was  re- 
novated, and  the  work  has  materially  added  to 
the  ornamental  appearance  of  the  approaches. 
The  cresting  of  the  palisadiog,  with  the  crowns 
and  large  globular  lamps  by  which  it  is  sur- 
mounted,  have  all  been  regilt,  the  operation 
necessitating  the  enclosure  of  the  palisading  by 
the  erection  of  a movable  wooden  structure. 
Several  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  house 
itself  have  likewise  undergone  renovation  and  de- 
coration,  notably  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  which  has 
been  to  a large  extent  transformed  in  its  mural 
aspect,  besides  other  improvements  which  have 
been  effected.  The  walls  have  been  covered 
with  a flock  paper  having  raised  embellishments,, 
whilst  the  mullionsof  the  windows  and  other  stone 
work  have  been  repainted,  and  covered  with  a 
painted  solution,  in  order  to  render  them  im- 
pervious to  the  action  of  the  damp  atmosphere 
arising  from  the  proximity  of  the  river.  The 
“lobby”  of  the  house  has  likewise  been  im- 
proved  in  appearance,  by  the  laying  down  of 
tesselated  pavement  at  one  of  the  entrances, 
whilst  the  walla  of  the  lobby  itself  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  J and  finally,  in  consequence 
of  her  Majesty  having  decided  to  open  Parliament 
in  person,  the  throne  has  been  regilt  and  the 
upper  chamber  re-embellished,  and  all  the  apart- 
ments which  will  be  used  by  her  Majesty  and  the 
great  officers  of  state  have  been  freshly  fitted  up. 
The  apartment  known  as  the  Minute  Room,  close 
to  the  Prince’s  Chamber,  has  likewise  been 
fitted  up  as  a retiring-room  for  her  Majesty. 


Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.— Having  been  ap- 
pealed to  to  set  at  rest  contradictory  assertions 
published,  wo  have  enabled  ourselves  to  state 
that  the  Government  has  not  purchased  the 
opera-house  in  the  Haymarket,  either  for  a post- 
office  or  any  other  purpose. 


* It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr  Arthur  Cates  (with  the 
concurrence  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones  and  Mr.  F,  C.  Penrose) 
that  in  tie  event  of  Mr,  HoraceJones’snenendmentbeing 
carried  as  a suhstantire  resolution,  the  reference  to  the 
Council  should  take  the  following  form,  viz  : — 

‘‘  That  the  subject  of  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  ensure  the  prosperty  of  the 
Institute,  together  with  the  report  of  the  Committee;— 
the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  at  the  special  general 
meetings  at  which  such  report  has  been  considered  ; — the 
several  amendments  and  proposals  submitted  and  such 
farther  suggestions  as  may  be  submitted;— be  referred  to 
the  Council  for  consideration,  and  to  report  thereon  to  a 
special  general  meeting : 

And  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  act  on  the  aotho- 
rity  of  Bye-law  30a,  aad  invite  the  past  vice-presidents  to 
attend  their  meetings  on  this  subject,  and  to  take  part  in 
their  deliberations,  and  also  to  appoint  sub-committees 
(not  necessarily  exclusively  members  of  the  Council)  to 
consider  the  several  heads  into  which  the  inquiry  would 
divide  itself,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Council.  Each 
sub-committee  to  appoint  a chairman,  who  ihalt  be  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and  a aecrelary  who  may  be  an 
Associate,  and  to  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
' Council  may  lay  down." 
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PEPTS'S  LONDON* 

Samuel  Pepys,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  Ih,  and 
some  time  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  has 
taken  rank  as  a general  favoarlte  ever  since  the 
first  publication  of  his  remarkable  diary,  and  few 
of  us  are  tired  of  reading  those  characteristic 
touches  that  rereal  the  diarist’s  inmost  thoughts 
and  feelings.  It  has  long  been  known  that  we 
did  not  possess  the  whole  of  the  diary,  but  now, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Mynors  Bright,  we  for  the  first 
time  learn  something  of  what  was  rejected  by 
Lord  Braybrooke,  and  Pepys-loYers  will  be  able 
to  rerel  in  new  matter  that  is  equal  to  a third 
of  the  whole  book. 

Pepys  was  a thorough  Londoner,  who  seldom 
left  the  town,  and  as  he  was  also  a minute 
reporter  of  every  occurrence  that  came  under 
his  notice,  his  diary  must  always  be  esteemed  an 
important  help  to  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
London  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  there- 
fore propose  to  gather  together  a few  of  the 
London  notices  that  are  now  printed  for  the  first 
time,  and  to  place  them  before  our  readers  with 
some  explanatory  notes. 

When  Pepys  began  to  keep  a diary  in  January, 
1659-60,  he  was  living  in  Axe-yard,  King-street, 
Westminster,  a place  long  since  swept  away,  and 
upon  the  site  of  which  Fludyer-street  was  built 
in  1766.  He  appears  to  have  been  employed  as 
a clerk  under  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George 
Downing,  in  some  office  connected  with  the  pay 
of  the  army.  A few  months  later,  when  the  king 
was  restored  to  the  throne,  Pepys  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  of  the  Navy,  and  obtained  an 
official  residence  in  Seething-lane,  Great  Tower- 
street,  a place  famous  as  having  once  had  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  as  a resident.  He  also  held 
an  office  as  a deputy  for  his  patron  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  who  was  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and 
the  constant  communication  that  was  necessary 
between  the  Navy  Office  and  the  Admiralty  took 
him  often  to  Whitehall,  to  which  place  he 
usually  went  by  water,  and  when  going  in  his 
boat  to  Westminster  he  frequently  stopped  at 
Blackfriars  in  order  to  visit  Lord  Sandwich  at 
the  " Wardrobe,”  where  the  royal  clothes  were 
kept.  This  almost  constant  use  of  the  river  as 
a highway  is  a marked  feature  of  the  habits  of 
the  time,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
Pepys  makes  a point  of,  mentiouiog  that  he  went 
to  a place  “ by  land  ” (as  “ March  8,  1659-60, 
Home  about  two  o’clock  and  took  my  wife  hy 
land  to  Paternoster-row  to  buy  some  Paragon  for 
a petticoat,  and  so  home  again”),  when  from 
some  cause  or  other  he  did  not  take  a boat.  On 
April  6th,  1662,  we  read,  “After  I was  tired  I 
went  and  took  boat  to  Milford-stairs,  and  so  to 
Gray’s-inn  walks,  the  first  time  I have  been  there 
this  year,  and  it  is  very  pleasant,  and  fall  of 
good  company.”  These  stairs  were  at  the  foot 
of  Milford-lane,  Strand,  which  is  described  in 
Gay’s  “ Trivia,”  in  the  following  unflattering 
lines  : — 

“ Behold  that  narrowstreet,  which  steep  descends. 

Whose  buildings  to  the  slimy  shore  extends.” 

One  Sunday  night  (April  20,  1662)  our  diarist 
passed  through  the  “rapids”  uuder  London 
Bridge,  and  did  not  like  the  sensation  he  experi- 
enced.  “ And  so  to  Whitehall  to  Sir  G.  Carteret, 
and  BO  to  the  Chappell,  where  I challenged  my 
pew  as  Gierke  of  the  Privy  Seale  and  had  it,  and 
then  walked  home  with  Mr.  Blagrave  to  his  old 
house  in  the  Fishyard,  and  there  he  had  a pretty 
kinswoman  that  sings,  and  we  did  sing  some 
holy  things,  and  afterwards  others  came  in  and 
so  I left  them,  and  by  water  through  the 
bridge  (which  did  trouble  me)  home,  and  so 
to  bed.” 

On  February  8,  1659-60,  we  find  a refei'ence 
to  one  of  the  disagrimens  of  walking  the  streets 
of  London.  “ My  father  and  I went  down  to  the 
kitchen  and  there  we  ate  and  drank,  and  about 
nine  o’clock  I went  away  homewards,  and  in 
Fleete-street,  received  a great  jostle  from  a man 
that  had  s mind  to  take  the  wall,  which  I could 
not  help.” 

Pepys  was  very  fond  of  his  wife,  but  the  two 
often  had  little  “tiffs.”  Here  is  a notice  of  one 
on  April  14,  1661 : — “Then  to  my  father’s,  and 
after  supper  seemed  willing  to  go  home,  and  my 
wife  not  seeming  to  be  so  too  I went  away  in  a 
discontent  j but  she,  poor  wretch,  followed  me  as 


• Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys,  esq. 
r.B.S.,  from  his  MS.  Cypher  in  the  Pepysiau  Library) 
with  a Life  andJNotes  by  Richard  Lord  Braybrooke  • de- 
ciphered,  with  additional  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Mynors 
Bright.  Vol.I.  London;  Bickers  & Son.  187S.  i 


far  in  the  rain  and  dark  as  Fleet  Bridge  to  fetch 
me  back  again,  and  so  I did.” 

On  May  19,  1662,  he  has  a supper  at  Moor- 
fields,  which  does  not  agree  with  him.  “After 
dinner  Sir  W.  Pen  and  his  daughter  and  I and 
my  wife  by  coach  to  the  theatre,  and  there 
in  a box  saw  “ The  Little  Tfaiefe  ” well  done. 
Thence  to  Moorefields,  and  walked  and  eat  some 
cheesecake  and  gammon  of  bacon,  but  when  I 
was  come  home  I was  sick.” 

Our  forefathers  enjoyed  advantages  that  we 
do  not  possess,  and  not  the  least  of  these  was  the 
nearness  of  the  fields  and  country  lanes  to  their 
offices  and  shops.  Pepys  often  indulged  himself 
in  a walk  or  romp  over  the  grass  that  is  now 
covered  with  bricks.  On  July  29,  1660,  “ I 
dined,  and  in  the  afternoon,  with  Dick  Vines 
and  his  brother  Payton,  we  walked  to  Lisson- 
greene  and  Marybone  and  back  again.”  Ou 
October  9,  1660,  “I  met  with  Sir  W.  Pen  again, 
and  so  with  him  to  Redriffa  by  water,  and  from 
thence  walked  over  the  fields  to  Deptford,  the  first 
pleasant  walk  I have  had  a great  while,  and  in  oar 
way  had  a great  deal  of  merry  discourse,  and  I 
find  him  to  be  a merry  fellow  and  pretty  good 
natured,  and  sings  very  loose  songs.”  On  June 
4,  1661,  “ I went  over  the  water  and  walked  over 
the  fields  to  South warke,  aud  so  home  and  to  my 
lute.” 

A walk  to  the  Half-way  House,  ou  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  river,  was  a favourite  one  with  Pepys. 
On  May  20, 1662,  we  read  : — “ Thence  to  Tower, 
wharfe,  and  there  took  boat,  and  we  all  walked 
to  Halfeway  House,  and  there  eat  and  drank,  and 
were  pleasant,  and  so  finally  home  again  in  ths 
evening,  and  so  good  night,  this  being  a very 
pleasant  life  that  we  now  lead,  andhave  long  done ; 
the  Lord  be  blessed,  and  make  us  thankful.  Bub 
though  I am  much  against  too  much  spending, 
yet  I do  think  it  best  to  enjoy  some  degree  of 
pleasure  now  that  we  have  health,  money,  and 
opportunity,  rather  than  to  leave  pleaanrea  to  old 
age  or  poverty,  when  we  cannot  have  them  so 
properly.”  On  June  13th,  and  again  on  the  20c.h, 
he  baa  “a  most  pleasant  walk”  to  the  same 
place. 

When  we  read  the  account  of  frequently 
recurring  oonvivialities,  we  are  apt  to  misjudge 
Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  and  his  companions,  and  to 
think  that  work  was  neglected.  We  must,  how- 
ever,  remember  how  much  habits  have  changed, 
and  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  our 
ancestors  often  did  a day’s  work  before  the  hour 
at  which  we  now  turn  out  of  bed.  Pepys  some- 
times  went  to  his  bnsiness  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  aud  his  usual  round  of  occupations 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows; — About  six  to 
the  office,  about  eight  or  nine  to  a tavern  for  a 
morning  draught,  at  noon  to  dinner,  after  dinner 
sometimes  back  to  the  office,  but  more  frequently 
drinking  at  a tavern  or  to  the  theatre,  then  a 
walk,  and  home  to  bel,  sometimes  as  early  as 

nine  o’clock.  On  June  12,  1662,  we  read; 

“Thence  to  dinner,  by  Mr.  Gauden’s  invitation, 
to  the  Dolphin,  where  a good  dinner;  but  what 
is  to  myself  a great  wonder,  that  with  ease  I 
past  the  whole  dinner  without  drinking  a drop  of 
wine.  After  dinner  to  the  office,  my  head  full 
of  business,  and  so  home,  and  it  being  the  longest 
day  [old  stylej  in  the  year,  I made  all  my  people 
go  to  bed  by  daylight,” 

When  the  days  grew  shorter  walkers  in  the 
streets  after  dark  had  to  make  use  of  torchlight, 
as  we  find  by  an  entry  on  September  11,  1661  : 
“At  the  office  all  the  morn,  dined  at  home,  and  so 
to  the  Wardrobe  to  see  my  lady,  and  after  sapper 
with  the  young  ladies,  bought  a liuke  and  carried 
it  myself  till  I met  one  that  would  light  me  home 
for  the  lioke.  So  he  light  me  home  with  hia 
own,  and  then  I did  give  him  mine.” 

_ None  of  our  diarist’s  days  passed  without  a 
visit  to  some  tavern,  for  a morning  draught,  or 
a pint  of  wine  after  dinner.  The  notice  of 
these  little  jovialities  has  preserved  to  us  the 
names  of  several  old  inns,  snch  as  the  Star, 
Half  Moon,  Harp  and  Ball,  Swan,  Bull  Head) 
Plough,  Lion,  Cock,  Greyhound,  Globe,  Mitre) 
Cardinal’s  Cap,  King’s  Head,  Hercules  Pillars, 
Trumpet,  &c.  Here  is  an  account  of  a friendly 
meeting  at  one  of  these  places.  “ While  we  were 
drinking,  in  comes  Mr.  Day,  a carpenter  in 
Westminster,  to  tell  me  that  it  was  Shrove 
Tuesday,  and  that  I must  go  with  him  to  their 
yearly  clubb  upon  this  day,  which,  I confess,  I 
had  quite  forgot.  So  I went  to  the  Bell,  where 
were  Mr.  Eglin,  Veezy,  Vincent  a butcher,  one 
more,  and  Mr.  Tanner,  with  whom  I played  upon 
a viall  and  he  a viallin,  after  dinner,  and  were 
very  merry,  with  a special  good  dinner,  a leg  of 
veal  and  bacon,  two  capons  and  fritters,  with 
abundance  of  wine.” 


On  January  10th,  1659—60,  Pepys  “drank  a 
pint  of  wine  at  the  Star  in  Cheapside,”  and  on 
May  24th,  1662,  he  took  his  "morning  draft” 
at  the  same  house.  Here  is  an  amusing  account 
of  the  events  of  a day  “ Jan.  12.,  1659-60,  I 
drink  my  morning  at  Harper’s  with  Mr.  Shepley 
and  a seaman,  and  so  to  my  office,  where  Captain 
Holland  came  to  see  me.  After  that  I went  home, 
and  thence  to  the  Half  Moon,  where  I found  the 
Captain  and  Mr.  Billingsby,  and  Newman,  a barber, 
where  we  were  very  merry,  and  the  young  man 
that  plays  so  well  on  the  Welsh  harp.  Billingsby 
paid  for  all.  Thence  home,  and  finding  my  letters 
this  day  not  gone  by  the  carrier,  I new  sealed 
them ; bub  my  brother  Tom  coming,  we  fell  into 
discourse  about  my  intention  to  feast  the  Joyces. 

I sent  for  a bit  of  meat  for  him  from  tho  cook’s, 
and  forgot  to  send  my  letters  this  night.  So  I 
went  to  bed.” 

The  following  entry  oonbains  a notice  of  two 
inns,  and  the  record  of  a curious  custom  : — 

“ Jan.  20,  1659-60.  I met  with  Mr.  Wooclfine, 
and  drank  with  him  at  the  Sun  in  Chaucery-Ia  je, 
and  so  to  Westminster  Hill,  whero  at  the  lobby 
T spoke  with  the  rest  of  my  guests,  and  so  to  my 
office.  At  noon  went  by  water  with  Mr.  Mayl'*' 
and  Hales  to  the  Swan,  in  Fiah-streete,  at  our 
Coal  Feast,  where  we  were  very  mjrry  at  our 
jole  of  ling,  and  from  thenoe,  after  a great  and 
good  dinner,  Mr.  Faloonberge  would  go  and 
drink  a oup  of  ale.  Thence  calling  on  Mr. 
Stephens  and  Woofcton,  with  whom  I drank, 
about  business  of  my  Lord’s,  I went  to  the  Coffee 
Club,  where  there  was  nothing  done  but  choosing 
of  a commitee  for  orders.  Thence  to  Westmin- 
ster  Hall,  where  Mrs.  Lane  aud  the  rest  of  the 
mayds  had  their  white  scarfs,  all  having  been 
at  the  burial  of  a young  bookseller.” 

The  Swan  in  Old  Fish-street  is  mentioned  in 
an  inquisition  held  before  the  mayor  and  aider- 
men  in  1413  as  “The  Swan  on  the  Hoop.”  The 
house  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  but  was 
rebuilt  and  advertised  to  be  let  in  the  Spectator 
of  April  25,  1712.  On  February  16,  Pepys  again 
goes  to  the  Sun  and  exhibits  hia  frugal  mind. 

“ We  went  to  the  Sun  Taverns  in  expectation  of 
a dinner,  where  we  had  sent  us  only  two  treucber- 
fulls  of  meat,  at  which  we  were  very  merry,  and 
here  we  staid  till  seven  at  night,  I winning  a 
quart  of  sack  of  Shaw  that  one  trenoherfull  that 
was  sent  us  was  all  lamb  and  he  that  it  was 
veal.  I by  having  but  3d.  in  my  pocket  made 
shift  to  spend  no  more,  whereas  if  I had  had 
more  I had  spent  more  as  the  rest  did,  so  that  I 
see  it  is  an  advantage  to  a man  to  carry  little  in 
bis  pocket.  Home  and  after  supper,  and  a little 
at  mj  flute,  I went  to  bed.” 

He  went  once  or  twice  to  the  Bull-head  in 
Cheapside,  which  was  a famous  house. 

“ Sept.  1,  1660. — Dined  at  the  Bull-head  upon 
the  best  venison  pasty  thatover  I ate  of  in  my  life, 
and  with  one  dish  more  it  was  the  best  dinner  I 
ever  was  at.  Here  rose  in  discourse  at  table  a 
dispute  between  Mr.  Moore  and  Dr.  Clerke,  the 
former  affirming  that  it  was  essential  to  a 
tragedy  to  have  the  argument  of  it  true,  which 
the  Doctor  denied,  and  left  it  to  me  to  be  judge, 
and  the  cause  to  be  determined  next  Tuesday 
morning  at  the  same  place,  upon  the  eating  of 
the  remains  of  the  pasty,  and  tho  loser  to 
pay  10s. 

Sept.  4. — To  the  Bull-head,  where  we  had  the 
remains  of  our  pasty,  where  I did  give  my  verdict 
against  Mr.  Moore  upon  last  Saturday’s  wager, 
where  Dr.  Fuller  coming  in  do  confirm  me  in  my 
verdict.  So  home  by  water  and  sat  up  late 
setting  my  papers  in  order,  and  teaching  my  wife 
her  musique  lesson,  in  which  I take  great 
pleasure.” 

King-street,  Westminster,  was  full  of  inns. 
Pepys’s  favourite  haunt  was  the  Leg,  where  an 
ordinary  was  held.  On  Dec.  6,  1660,  he  and 
Mr.  Moore  went  there  and  “ dined  together  on  a 
neat’s  tongue  and  udder."  Again  on  April  6, 
1661,  “ with  Mr.  Creed  and  More  to  the  Leg  in 
the  Palace  to  dinner  whioh  I gave  them,  and 
after  dinner  I saw  the  girle  of  the  house,  being 
very  pretty,  go  into  a chamber,  and  I went  in 
after  her  and  kissed  her,” 

Two  other  King-street  taverns  were  visited 
by  Pepys  in  July  and  August,  1660. 

“July  4. — To  Westminster  Hall,  where  meet- 
ing with  Mods.  I’lmpertinent  and  W.  Bowyer,  I 
took  them  to  the  Sun  Tavern,  and  gave  them  a- 
lobster  and  some  wine,  and  sat  talking  like  a 
fool  till  4 o’clock.” 

“ Aug.  23. — To  Westminster  Hall,  where  I met 
with  W.  Symons,  &c.,  and  with  them  to  the 
Dogg,  where  we  ate  a musk  lemon.” 

The  two  last-mentioned  houses  of  entertain, 
ment  are  both  noted  as  haunts  of  Ben  Jonson 
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in  Hsrrick’a  AdJresa  to  tlie  Shade  of  “ glorious 
Ben,” — 

“ Ah,  Ben ! 

Say  how  or  when 
Shall  we,  thy  guaets. 

Meet  at  these  lyric  feasts 
Made  at  the  Sun, 

The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun  ; 

Where  we  such  olusters  ha  1 
Ab  made  us  nobly  will,  not  mad  ! 

And  yet  such  rerae  of  thine 

Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine,’* 

Another  SuQ,  that  behind  the  Exchange,  was  a 
famona  house;  it  was  rebnilc  after  the  fire  bj 
John  Wadlow,  the  host  of  the  Devil  Tavern,  and 
son  of  the  more  famous  Simon  Wadlow,  whom  , 
Ben  JoQSon  dabbed  “ Old  Sjm,  the  King  of 
Skinkers.”  Pepys  was  there  on  Miroh  1, 
1659-60.  He  often  went  with  his  colleagues 
to  the  Dolphin,  and  drank  “a  great  quantity  of 
sack ’’there.  Ou  August  15,  1661,  we  read, 

” So  home,  and  was  overtaken  by  Sir  W.  Pen  in 
his  coach.  So  I followed  liim  to  the  Dolphin, 
where  Sir  W.  Batten  was,  and  there  we  sat  a 
while,  and  so  home  after  we  had  made  shift  to 
fuddle  Mr.  Falconer,  of  \Yoolwich.  On  April  25, 
1661,  he  “went  to  an  ordinary  at  the  King’s 
Head,  in  Towre-street,  and  there  bad  a dirty 
dinner.”  On  June  21  of  the  same  year, — “This 
morning,  going  to  my  father's,  I met  him,  and 
so  he  and  I went  and  drank  oar  morning  draft 
at  the  Samson,  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  ate 
some  gammon  of  bacon,  &o.,  and  then  parted, 
having  bought  some  green  say  for  curtains  in  my 
parler.” 

On  October  9,  1661,  he  went  after  the  theatre 
“ to  the  Fleece  Taverne,  in  Covent  Garden,  where 
Luellin  and  Blurton,  and  ray  old  friend  Frank 
Bagge,  was  to  meet  me,  and  there  staid  till  late 
very  merry.”  This  was  the  chief  tavern  in 
Covenb  Garden,  but  being  the  resort  of  bullies 
it  obtained  a very  unenviable  notoriety.  The 
Groen  Dragon  on  Lambeth  Hill,  the  Golden  Lion 
near  Charing  Cross,  the  Old  three  Tuns  ab  the 
same  place,  and  the  Pope's  Head  in  Chancery- 
lane  are  among  the  other  taverns  mentioned  by 
Pepys.  The  Rhenish  Wine-house,  in  the  Steel- 
yard, Upper  Thames-street,  was  a favourite 
resort,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  old 
dramatists.  Pepys  went  there  sometimes,  but 
the  honse  referred  to  in  the  following  extract 
was  in  Cannon-row  : — “ Sept.  3,  1661, — To 
Westminster  Hall  wich  Captain  Ferrers,  where 
we  met  with  Mr.  Pickering,  and  so  all  of 
US  to  the  Rhenish  Wine-house,  where  the 
master  of  the  house  is  laying  out  some 
money  in  making  a cellar  with  an  arch  in  his 
yard,  which  is  very  convenient  for  him.”  On 
May  2S,  1662,  we  read, — “Dp  and  down  in 
several  places  about  basiness  with  Mr.  Creed,  home 
about  noon,  and  by  and  by  comes  my  father  by 
appointment  to  dine  with  me,  which  we  did  very 
merrily,  I desiring  to  make  him  as  merry  as  1 
can  while  the  poor  man  is  in  towne.  After 
dinner  comes  my  unde  Wight,  and  sat  awhile, 
and  thence  we  three  to  the  Mum  House  at 
Leadeohall.”  Mum  wasale  brewed  from  wheat, 
a strong  beer,  said  to  have  been  introdnoed  from 
Brunswick.  There  were  several  mum  houses 
about  the  town,  and  the  Complaisant  Companion, 
167-1,  contains  the  following  joke  relating  to  this 
drink  : — “ One  seeing  written  on  a coffee-honse 
sign,  ‘ Here’s  mum  to  be  sold,’  said  it  was  a good 
rhyme.  ‘How  can  that  be?’  said  the  other. 

‘ Why  thus,’  replied  the  former, — 

' Here’s  mum  to  be 
S,  o,  1,  d.'” 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  how  mnch 
wine  was  drank  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  there 
is  quite  enough  in  the  Diary  to  show  that  the 
heads  of  the  clerks  could  not  have  been  very 
clear  after  dinner,  so  that  it  was  of  little  use  for 
them  to  return  to  their  offices  for  basiness.  One 
day  Pepys,  being  a little  mere  sober  than 
Sir  W.  Pen,  has  to  lead  the  worthy  knight  home 
through  the  streets,  and  on  another  occasion  he 
resolves  not  to  drink  any  more  wine, — a rash 
vow  which  he  forthwith  breaks.  On  March  3r(3, 
1659-60,  he  writes,  “ Tom  Harper  took  me  into 
a place  in  Drury-lane,  where  we  drank  a good 
deal  of  strong  water,  more  than  ever  I did  in 
my  life  at  one  time  before.”  And  on  September 
9tb,  1661,  “To  the  Privy  Seale  in  the  morning, 
but  my  Lord  did  not  come,  so  I went  with 
Captain  Morrioe  at  his  desire,  into  the  King’s 
Privy  Kitchen  to  Mr.  Sayres,  the  master  cooke, 
and  there  we  had  a good  slice  of  beef  or  two  to 
our  breakfast,  and  from  thence  he  took  ns  into 
the  wine-cellar,  where,  by  toy  troth,  we  were 
very  merry,  and  I drank  so  much  wine  that  I was 
not  fit  for  basiness,  and  therefore  at  noon  I went 
and  walked  in  Westminster  Hall  a while.” 


With  one  more  quotation  we  mast  close  this 
article  : — 

“ June  2Sth,  1660,  after  my  Lord  was  awake, 
I went  up  to  him  to  the  Nursery,  where  he  do  lie, 
and  having  talked  with  him  a little  I took  leave, 
and  carried  my  wife  and  Mrs.  Pierce  to  Cloth- 
workers’  Hall,  to  dinner,  where  Mr.  Pierce,  the 
Purser,  met  us.  We  were  invited  by  Mr. 
Chaplin,  the  victualler.  Ourentertainment  very 
good,  a brave  hall,  good  company,  and  very  good 
mosique.  Where  among  other  things  I was 
pleased  that  I could  find  oat  a man  by  bis  voice 
whom  I had  never  seen  before,  to  be  one  that 
sang  behind  the  curtain  formerly  at  Sir  W. 
Davenant’s  opera.” 

We  have  seen  Pepys  dividing  his  time  pretty 
equally  between  the  City  and  Westminster,  and 
doing  official  work  in  both  places.  In  West- 
minster Hall  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  all 
the  shopkeepers  who  formerly  kept  their  little 
stalls  in  that  place,  and  most  of  the  watermen 
at  the  different  stairs,  who  recognised  his  genial 
face,  were  oiulous  of  the  honour  of  carrying 
him  as  a fare.  Tbe  Diary  relates  to  the 
doings  of  ten  years  of  bis  early  life,  two 
and  a half  of  which  are  given  in  the 
volume  under  notice.  Much  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  gossip  and  pleasure-seeking,  but  Mr. 
Mynora  Bright  tells  ns  that  “it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  who  has  not  read  the  entire  Diary 
fully  to  appreciate  Pepys’ s industry  and  diligence 
in  his  office.”  We  may  therefore  believe  that  as 
he  grew  older  be  became  more  staid  and  worthier 
of  the  esteem  of  his  distinguished  friend,  John 
Evelyn. 


THE  NEW^CASTELLiNI  COLLECTION. 

Those  of  oar  readers  who  are  interested  in 
such  a subject  are  probably  already  aware  that 
Signor  Castellani,  from  whom  an  extensive 
collection  of  specimens  of  antique  ornamental 
art  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  some 
few  years  siuce,  has  offered  for  purchases  second 
collection  of  somewhat  similar  kind,  of  equal 
value  with  tbe  former  collection,  and  even  more 
varied  in  character.  These  are  now  on  view  in 
the  severally  appropriate  rooms  of  the  Museum; 
and  those  who  have  not  had  time  or  opportunity 
to  inspect  them  personally  may  be  glad  to  have  a 
brief  characterisation  of  tbe  nature  and  value 
of  the  relics  thus  offered  to  the  nation  (which, 
however,  are  well  worth  a special  visit);  and  the 
question  as  to  their  acquirement  for  this  country 
is  one  of  public  importance. 

Tbe  articles  included  in  this  second  Castellani 
collection  come  under  three  divisions  : works  in 
sculpture;  bronze  utensils;  and  gold  work  and 
personal  ornaments  of  various  descriptions.  The 
sculpture  comprises  three  heads,  one  said  to  be 
that  of  Eurip-Mes,  the  other  two  evidently  of 
Baochna  and  Apollo,  which  are  at  present  in  the 
small  ante-room  where  the  statue  of  Demeter 
from  Cnidus  stands ; and  two  nearly  complete 
statues,  placed  in  the  room  further  on  to  the 
right,  where  the  .^ginetan  sculptures  are 
arranged.  Of  ths  heads,  that  of  the  Bacchns, 
which  has  considerable  resemblance  in  type  to 
that  shown  in  a well-known  torso  of  Bacchus, 
an  adult  but  very  youthful  and  half.feminine- 
looking  head,  is  the  best  artistically ; tbe  Apollo, 
however,  though  considerably  damaged,  is  of 
great  interest  as  a speciraen  of  a very  marked 
though  nob  very  elevated  ideal  of  the  god,  of 
which  other  examples  of  a similar  type  are 
known ; it  is,  in  fact,  too  sensnous  in  contour  and 
(as  far  as  we  can  judge  in  its  present  state)  in 
expression  to  stand  as  a representation  of  the 
highest  ideal  of  Apollo,  but  is  remarkable  never- 
theless for  tbe  fulness  and  boldness  of  its  con- 
tonrs,  and  the  complete  unity  of  expression  and 
style  in  the  whole  workmanship,  even  the  hair 
seeming  to  repeat  and  carry  out  the  peculiar  and 
somewhat  exuberant  character  of  the  physi- 
ognomy. The  two  statues  are  of  greater  interest 
and  value  than  any  of  the  busts,  and  are  as 
remarkable  for  their  utter  distinction— opposi- 
tion we  might  say — in  spirit  and  style  as  for  tbe 
individuality  of  each.  Tbe  one  which  is  really, 
perhaps,  the  moat  valuable,  partly  because  the 
most  unique  of  the  two,  is  believed  to  be  of 
original  Greek  workmanship,  and  is  a figure  of  a 
naked  boy,  rather  under  life-size,  seated  with  the 
left  foot  held  up,  and  partly  resting  on  the  right 
knee,  apparently  examining  or  removing  some- 
thing  that  has  wounded  the  foot.  The  lower  part 
of  this  foot  has  gone,  the  bands  are  imperfect, 
and  the  right  leg  below  the  knee  is  wanting;  in 
nearly  every  other  respect  the  work  is  in  very 
good  preservation.  When  we  speak  of  it  as  a 
work  of  Greek  soulpture,  however,  it  must  be 


understood  that  it  is  not  of  the  severe,  ideal, 
partly  conventionalised  type  which  we  commonly 
associate  with  Greek  art.  It  is  a work  of  pro- 
bably  a much  later  date  than  the  great  style  of 
Greek  sculptnre,  and  is  as  completely  and 
markedly  realistic  as  any  work  of  modern  sculp- 
ture oonld  be.  This,  so  far  from  detracting 
from  its  value,  in  one  sense  adds  to  it;  for  it  is 
rarely  that  we  have  an  example  of  snob  abso- 
lutely realistic  study  of  form  and  action  in  an. 
bique  BOulptnre  ; and,  indeed,  suoh  a specimen 
as  this  may  be  said  to  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  art-oribioism  and  art-history,  as  proving 
that  the  excessive  realism  towards  whioh 
modern  scnlptnra  has  too  muoh  tended  is,  at 
any  rate,  not  wholly  a weakness  of  modern 
date.  The  important  distinction  is,  however, 
that  the  modern  realistic  sculptor  throws  away 
his  labour  on  detail  not  worth  either  the  skill 
or  the  miterial, — on  “ the  coats,  the  hosen,  and 
the  hats,”  the  fl  mnees  and  lace  trimmings,  of 
his  figures.  In  the  case  of  the  woik  before  us 
tbe  sculptor’s  aim  has  been  to  realise  in  its 
minutest  details  tbe  musouldr  action  and  con- 
tours  of  the  human  figure;  and  a minute 
examination  of  the  statue  shows  its  remarkable 
Bdelity  to  nature,  in  the  treatment  of  the  bent 
body  especially,  the  contours  of  the  muscles  of 
the  back  and  the  folds  of  the  skin  in  front. 
The  whole  action  and  posture  are  frankly  tran- 
scribed from  nature ; no  attempt  is  made  to 
carry  off  the  fomewhat  awkward  and,  from 
some  points  of  view,  ungainly  position : it  is, 
in  fact,  we  may  say,  the  realistic  portrait  of  a 
Greek  gamin  of  1,900  or  2,000  years  ago. 

Utterly  opposed  in  every  way  is  the  statue,— 
Roman  in  execution  almost  certainly,  whether 
G reek  ornob  in  conception, — to  whioh  we  now  tarn. 
It  is  a large  heavily.draped  figure,  with  a bead 
of  considerable  dignity,  but  comparatively  formal, 
conventional,  anl  expressionless;  tbe  features 
regular  and  somewhat  mechanically  executed, 
so  far  as  they  are  seen;  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  is  concealed  by  a long  and  ample  beard  of 
half-conventional  wavy  locks ; the  hair  of  the 
head,  also,  ex>^cabed  in  a similar  style,  descends 
on  the  shoulders  on  each  side.  The  right  arm 
and  hand,  which  have  been  outstretched,  are 
wanting,  otherwise  the  figure  is  perfect,  and  tbe 
upper  part,  the  face  and  head  especially,  is  in 
extraordinary  preservation,  and  seems  almost  as 
fresh  and  sharp  as  if  but  recently  executed. 
From  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  head  it  will  be 
seeu  that  from  the  purely  artist’s  point  of  view 
this  work  is  not  of  so  much  value  as  the  other; 
bub  it  is  a production  of  a higher  and  iudeed  of 
an  imposing  stamp,  and  wo  can  pardon  a some- 
what BCiffl/ -modelled  and  typical  cast  of  head  for 
the  sake  of  the  m-ijestio  presence  of  the  whole 
figure,  and  the  really  grand  line  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  draperies.  The  main  lines  of  the 
drapery  depend  from  the  left  shoulder  and  cross 
the  body  obliqnely,  the  1 iwer  portion  falling  oo 
the  right  leg  in  bold,  simple,  and  massive  folds; 
and  au  eff-.ctive  ontrastis  secured  by  the  more 
vertical  folds  on  the  left  side,  and  by  the  closer 
and  more  regular  lines,  cut  into  sharp  lights  and 
deep  shadows,  of  tbe  lower  robe  beneath.  To 
appreciate  the  fine  pose  and  composition  of  the 
figure,  and  the  manner  in  whioh  the  drapery  is 
folded  over  the  right  limbs,  so  as  to  express 
while  concealingtbeir  action,  the  spectatorsbonld 
view  it  from  a point  ra:her  on  the  left  hand  of 
tbe  figure,  so  as  to  get  about  a quarter-face  : 
from  this  point  the  pose  and  balance  of  tbe  whole 
are  remarkably  fine.  We  hope  we  may  pretty 
confidently  predict  that  neither  of  these  statues 
will  be  permitted  to  leave  the  bnilding  in  which 
they  are  now  placed. 

Upstairs  in  the  Bronze  room,  on  a shelf  in  one 
of  the  cases  on  the  left-hand  (coming  from  the 
Mummy-room)  is  placed  the  second  group  of 
objects  of  tbe  new  collection.*  The  moat  promi- 
nent of  these  are  round  and  oval  boxes,  averaging 
10  in.  to  12  in.  in  height,  and  rather  less  in 
width,  and  evidently  oonneoted  with  tbe  toilet, 
inasmnoh  as  mirrors,  combs,  &o.,  have  been  found 
in  them.  Some  of  these  mirrors  are  also  to  be 
seen  ; oval  metal  plates  with  handles,  very  muoh 
the  shape  and  size  of  a battledore,  and  orna- 
mented  ou  the  back  in  a similar  style  with  the 
sides  and  lids  of  tbe  boxes.  This  ornament 
consists  entirely  of  outline,  iuolnding  figure 
subjects,  and  borders  and  friezes  of  a con. 


* We  cannot  but  think  that  a collection  offered  for  pur- 
chase  as  a whole  and  b;  tbe  same  owner,  had  better  have 
been  placed,  colleetirely,  in  one  room,  so  that  its  extent 
conld  be  taken  in  at  a glance.  WeobaerTed,  aho,  that  there 
was  no  indication  of  any  kind  for  viaitora  who  bad  not 
previonsly  acquired  infirmatioD,  either  as  to  the  subjects 
of  these  relics  of  art,  or  the  circumstanoes  under  which 
' they  are  temporarily  plicsd  in  the  Museam. 
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venfcional  orcament,  chieflj  of  the  Greek  honey- 
suckle type,  bub  of  somewhat  unrefined  and 
debased  character.  The  articles  are  all  of  bronze, 
and  the  mode  of  exeonting  the  ornament  might 
be  described  as  resembling  that  called  niello  in 
ailverwork,  though  producing  the  reverse  effect; 
the  metal  being  evidently  incised,  and  the  lines 
filled  in  with  some  material  which  shows  a white 
line  on  the  bronze  ground.  The  execution  of 
the  figure  subjects  on  these  boxes  is  unequal ; 
all  of  them  show  spirit  and  freedom  of  design, 
but  in  many  the  heads  seem  as  if  sketched  in  a 
somewhat  mechanical  manner  by  art-workmen 
who  had  got  the  trick  of  a certain  type  of  face, 
founded  on  the  style  of  the  best  Greek  type,  but 
exaggerated  and  debased ; and  in  some  of  the 
female  figures  especially  the  curves  of  the  limbs 
are  much  exaggerated,  and  give  one  the  idea  of 
being  the  work  of  an  uneducated  draughtsman  ; 
in  others  there  is  considerable  beauty  and  refine- 
ment, and  the  resemblance  of  soma  of  the  best 
of  these  outline  designs  to  the  out-lined  figures 
of  Flaxman  is  curious  ; one  or  two  of  the  figures 
on  the  lid  of  the  long  oval  box  might  have  come 
out  of  his  illustrations  to  Homer  or  Hesiod. 

Of  the  farther  portion  of  the  new  collection, 
in  the  Gold  Ornament  room,  we  cannot  just  now 
undertake  to  speak  in  detail ; we  must  content 
ourselves  for  the  present  with  observing  that  it 
is  of  great  variety  and  beauty,  comprising 
ancient  Etruscan  and  Greek  gold  ornaments  of 
the  most  artistic  type  in  design  and  execution, 
in  that  refined  and  reticent  style  of  ancient 
goldwork  in  which  the  very  moat  was  made  of 
the  precious  material,  artistically,  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk,  in  happy  contradiction  to  the  modern 
“ballion”  style,  which  values  gold  ornament 
more  by  its  mass  than  its  design,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  style  of  many  articles  that  find 
a ready  sale.  Besides  the  gold  ornaments, 
there  is  a large  collection  of  rings,  and  a number 
of  cameos  and  intaglios,  many  of  the  highest 
interest  and  beauty  both  in  regard  to  design, 
material,  and  execution.  Between  the  former 
and  the  present  collection,  in  fact,  whole  days 
might  be  spent  in  this  room  without  exhausting 
its  wealth  of  beauty  in  design  and  detail,  not 
to  speak  of  the  interest  attaching  to  many  of 
these  in  every  sense  preoions  relics,  as  records 
of  a taste  and  feeling  so  far  removed  from  our 
modern  associations,  and  in  some  senses  so  en- 
tirely inimitable  in  the  present  day.  Even  the 
ancient  literature  that  we  possess  does  not  bring 
us  so  directly  face  to  face  with  the  antique 
spirit  as  do  some  of  these  specimens  of  jewelry 
and  ornamant.  Take  one  specimen  alone — the 
pair  of  earrings  twisted  into  a serpentine  form, 
and  ending  in  a small  and  delicate  female  head 
at  each  extremity,  which  every  visitor  to  the 
room  will  be  sure  to  remark  ; the  whole  library 
of  Alexandria  could  hardly  have  given  us  more 
vivid  evidence  of  the  existence  and  character 
of  “the  antique”  spirit  in  msthetios  than  this 
little  production  ; a thing  which  is  absolutely  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  which  could  under  no 
circumstances  have  been  originated  by  a modern 
workman;  though  this  and  many  of  the  articles 
here  might  be  invalnable  in  snggesting  new 
ideas  to  modern  art  workmanship.  When,  as 
we  hope,  this  new  collection  has  been  bought 
and  arranged  and  classified  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  contents  of  the  room,  we  may  take  an 
opportunity  of  dwelling  on  it  more  in  detail. 
There  can  be  no  donbt  the  colleotion  generally 
is  well  worth  purchase  for  the  nation  on  any 
tolerably  reasonable  terms,  and  we  recommend 
those  who  would  feel  interest  in  its  acquisition  to 
go  and  judge  for  themselves. 


A BALLOON  WITH  POWER. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1872,  M.  Dupuy  de 
Lome  made  a satisfactory  ascent  from  Paris  in 
a balloon  constructed  by  him,  and  provided  with 
a screw  for  propelling  and  steering  it.  The 
screw  was  then  worked  by  manual  power,  and 
the  rate  of  progress  was  comparatively  slow. 
M.  Dupuy  deLftme  expressed  at  that  time  his 
^lief  that  its  speed  might  be  increased  if, 
instead  of  the  weight  of  the  eight  men  working 
the  screw,  an  eight-horse-power  engine  were 
taken  into  the  oar._  The  only  diawback  to  such 
a plan  was  the  liability  of  the  engine  to  set  the 
balloon  on  fire.  According  to  a communication 
in  the  ^ixhTesheTicJit des  ^KysihcLlischen  VeTeins  zn 
Frankfurt,  1875,  an  important  step  in  advance 
in  this  direction  has  now  been  taken.  Herr 
Hanlein,  civil  engineer,  of  Mayenoe,  has  invented 
and  constrnoted  a balloon  driven  by  a gas- 
engine.  He  has  proved  by^his  invention  that,  by 


iucreasing  the  size  of  the  balloon  and  by  other 
improvements,  an  increased  rate  of  speed  may 
be  attained. 

If  we  suppose  a screw-steamer  cat  off  just 
above  the  water-line,  so  that  ic  moves  only  in  one 
element,  viz.,  water,  that  it  finds  its  resistance  in 
water,  that  the  point  of  attack  for  its  driving 
apparatus  lies  in  it,  and  that  its  helm  likewise 
acts  there,  this  case  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
movement  of  a balloon  which  may  be  driven 
and  guided  in  the  air.  Of  course,  the  driving 
apparatus  of  a balloon  has  to  overcome  a very 
much  smaller  amount  of  resistance  than  a vessel 
moving  in  water;  but,  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  resistance  which  a body  propelled  in  the  air 
meets  with  is  less  than  when  it  is  moved  in 
water. 

The  impetna  in  boundless  water  or  boundless 
air  is  calculated  according  to  the  formula: — 


in  which  e is  8-  co-efficient  depending  upon  the 
form  of  the  body ; v,  the  speed  of  the  body ; 
P,  its  greatest  cross-section ; y,  the  density  of 
the  medium  j y,  the  weight  of  the  earth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  formula  that  the 
impetus  for  congruent  bodies,  withequal  velocity, 
depends  solely  upon  the  density  of  the  medium 
in  which  they  are  immersed.  The  density  of  air 
being  of  that  of  water,  the  resistance  a vessel 
propelled  in  air  meets  with,  compared  with  that 
of  anothervesael  propelled  iu  water,  is  in  the  same 
proportion.  In  like  manner,  the  pressure  of  the 
screw  against  air  amounting  to  only  of  its 
pressure  against  water,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
propelled  body  and  the  pressure  of  the  screw 
being  less,  at  the  same  rate,  in  air  than  in  water, 
the  final  result,  velocity,  is  the  same. 

Without  (for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of 
theoretical  examination)  taking  account  here  of 
the  coefficients  modifying  those  relations,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  force  necessary  for  moving  a 
body  in  air  is  only  of  the  force  which  must 
be  applied  to  move  a similar  body  with  the  same 
velocity  iu  water. 

A like  relation  exists  also  between  the 
bearing  capacity  of  the  balloon  and  that  of  the 
ship.  A ship,  for  instance,  the  volume  of  which 
under  water  amounts  to  1,000  cubic  metres,  has 
a bearing  capacity  of  1,000,000  kilometres,  while 
a balloon  of  the  same  dimensions,  filled  with 
hydrogen,  is  capable  of  carr>‘ing  only  1,250 
kilometres,  or  of  the  capacity  of  a ship. 
The  balloon  motor  absorbs  in  weight  about  the 
same  percentage  of  the  balloon’s  carrying 
capacity  as  the  ship’s  engine  does  of  the  carry- 
ing power  of  the  ships.  Supposing  a screw 
steamer  and  a balloon  to  have  the  same  dimen- 
sions, the  latter  will  require  only  of  the 
power  of  the  ship’s  engine  in  order  to  attain  a 
speed  equal  to  that  of  the  ship.  In  this  case,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  effect  of  the  air-screw  is 
equal  to  that  of  a water-screw.  But  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  the  sides  of  a balloon  as  smooth 
as  the  sides  of  a ship,  the  meshes  of  the  netting 
causing  small  bulgings,  though  only  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  balloon,  and  thus  increasing 
resistance  to  its  movement,  its  speed  will  be 
proportionately  less. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  a want  of  motor  in 
the  use  of  which  the  weight  of  the  necessary 
mechanism  stands  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
carrying  power  of  a balloon  as,  for  instance,  the 
weight  of  the  boiler  with  contents  and  fuel  to 
the  carrying  capacity  of  a steamship.  Hanlein, 
in  the  first  instance,  obtained  a patent  (in  1865) 
for  the  combination  of  an  air-screw  and  gas- 
engine  for  the  locomotion  of  balloons,  and  in- 
cluded in  this  patent  the  application  of  a smaller 
balloon,  filled  with  air,  which,  in  the  interior  of 
the  balloon  proper,  served  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving  the  form  as  well  as  the  volume  of  the 
latter.  The  smaller  balloon  acts  in  two  ways. 
As  soon  as  the  balloon  reaches  the  higher  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  gas  with  which  it  is  filled 
expands,  expelling  a corresponding  qnantity  of 
air  from  the  inner,  smaller  balloon.  In  the  case 
of  the  consumption  of  gas  for  the  supply  of  the 
gas-engine,  the  inner  balloon  expands  by  taking 
iu  atmospheric  air  by  the  action  of  an  air- 
pump. 

In  1870,  Hanlein  constructed  his  first  model, 
with  a length  of  balloon  of  38  91  ft.  He  was 
enabled  to  carry  out  his  plans  by  the  generosity  of 
a few  rich  Frankfurters,  who  provided  the  neces- 
sary funds  in  the  interest  of  science.  The  first 
experiments  with  the  model  were  made  in  the 
following  year  at  Mainz,  and  Hanlein’s  principle 
was  found  in  practice  not  only  perfectly  sound, 


but  it  led  to  the  oonolusion  that,  with  a balloon 
constructed  on  a larger  scale,  it  would  be  possible, 
by  means  of  a gas-engine  of  corresponding  size, 
to  attain  a speed  which  would  permit  of  over- 
coming, throughout  the  year,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  velocity  of  the  wind.  In  1872,  Hiiulein  con- 
strncted  a second,  larger,  balloon,  capable  of 
carrying,  besides  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
outfit,  two  persons. 

This  balloon,  of  the  form  of  a rotatory  body, 
with  a longitudinal  section  like  the  water-line 
of  a ship,  has  a length  of  166-32  ft,,  and  a 
diameter  of  30'36  ft.  The  covering  of  the 
balloon  consists  of  closely-woven  silk,  having  a 
th»ck  layer  of  caoutchouc  inside  aud  a thinner 
one  outside.  The  ten  strips  forming  the  balloon 
are  joined  perfectly  gas-proof  by  means  of  strips 
ITS  in.  wide  of  a similar  nature.  The  balloon 
is  surrounded  by  a net,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
3'9-ift.  square.  Each  mesh  is  connected  from 
the  terminal  meshes  of  the  sides  with  a cord 
6'6  ft.  long.  Each  twelve  of  such  cords  are 
united  iu  a loop,  and  from  each  of  these  loops  a 
stronger  rope  leads  to  the  car.  The  back  cords 
do  not  lead  direct  to  the  car,  but  unite  at  a 
strong  cross-beam  15'81  ft.  long,  forming  the 
space  required  for  the  play  of  the  screw.  All 
the  ropes  leading  from  the  car  to  the  net  meet 
the  balloon  tangentially.  To  prevent  the  hori- 
zontal  strain  exerted  by  the  front  and  back  ropes 
upon  the  car,  they  are,  running  under  the  car, 
connected  by  other  ropes  diagonally  with  each 
other.  Thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  car  rests 
iu  a perfect  network  of  ropes,  the  oar  being 
further  suspended  at  a number  of  other  points, 
thus  reducing  the  strain  upon  the  apparatus  to  a 
minimum.  Between  car  aud  balloon,  18T5  ft. 
under  the  billoon  axis,  is  a frame,  of  such  a 
form  that  the  ropes  connecting  the  car  with  the 
balloon  cross  the  frame  tangentially,  and  thus 
may  be  fastened  on  to  it.  This  frame  carries  the 
side-posts  and  stays  supporting  the  steering- 
apparatus  and  cross-pieces  for  the  transmission 
of  the  steering,  and  serves  as  a resting-point  for 
four  stays  connected  at  their  lower  ends  with  the 
oar.  Two  buffers,  fastened  underneath  the  car, 
protect  the  screw  in  case  of  the  balloon  touching 
the  ground.  All  the  supports,  stays,  &c.,  are 
made  of  very  light  soft  wood,  aud  are  of  the 
shape  of  fish-bellied  bearers.  They  consist  of 
four  rods,  which  are  held  together  by  cross- 
pieces (crosses  or  rings)  at  intervals  of  11‘8  in. 

Besides  the  nsual  inlet  and  escape  valves  for 
gas,  the  balloon  is  provided  with  two  safety- 
valves,  which  open  at  a pressure  sufficient  to 
keep  the  balloon  perfectly  tight  and  extended. 
In  the  interior  of  the  balloon  is  the  smaller  one, 
already  mentioned,  filled  with  air. 

The  gas-engine  consists  of  two  pairs  of  hori- 
zontal  cylinders,  acting  upon  a common  crank- 
axle,  by  means  of  four  cranks.  Each  two  of 
them  are  opposite  to  each  other,  and  form  with 
the  two  others  right  angles.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  pitching  which  would  otherwise  be 
caused  by  the  forward  and  backward  move- 
ments of  the  pistons  is  neutralised  to  a great 
extent.  The  screw  is  secured  to  the  extremity 
of  the  crank-axle.  The  explosions  are  effected 
by  the  electrical  spark  of  an  induction  appa- 
ratus. The  engine  is  a Lenoir  engine,  its  parts 
being  made  hollow,  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the 
whole.  It  makes  ninety  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  diameter  of  the  cylinders  is  6’3  in. ; that  of 
the  screw,  15  ft.;  the  pitch  of  the  latter,  20  ft. 
The  screw  has  four  blades,  and  is  in  form  like 
Griffiths’  screw.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the 
cylinders  are  surrounded  by  cold  water,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  too  highly  heated.  As  but 
little  water  can,  however,  be  carried,  it  is  con. 
ducted  from  the  cylinders  in  so-called  coolers 
along  the  car.  In  these  coolers  the  heated  water 
comes  into  contact  with  the  air  passing  through 
them.  An  aliquot  part  of  it  evaporates  as  the 
rising  power  of  the  balloon  diminishes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  consumption  of  gas.  The  cooled 
water  is  brought  back  to  the  cylinders  by  two 
pumps,  driven  by  the  engine.  The  cooling 
surface  is  large  enough  to  ensure  an  ample 
supply  of  cooling  water,  about  150  lb.  being 
a sufficient  store.  The  engine  takes  the  gas  it 
oonsumes  direct  from  the  larger  balloon.  In 
proportion  as  the  consumption  of  gas  goes  on, 
the  inner,  smaller  balloon  must  be  extended 
by  air. 

The  cubic  space  of  the  balloon,  as  measured  by 
a meter,  is  25,922  cubic  feet.  From  this,  the 
carrying  power  may  be  calculated  as  follows  : — 

Lb. 

If  the  balloon  is  filled  with  gas  of  0'50  sp.  gr.,  it  is  3,128 
If  the  balloon  is  filled  with  gas  of  0'45  ap.  gr.,  it  is  3,440 
If  thebaliooo  is  filled  with  gas  ofO'4')  sp.  gr.,  it  is  3,758 
If  the  balloon  is  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  it  is  5,828 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Th3  weights  to  be  carried  are  : — 

Lb. 

Q-.is  

Screw  153 

Frsnies,  cross  - bearers,  steering  apparatus, 

buBers,  &c 409 

Coi  ling  appataiuj  

CoTeriug  of  balloon  7‘’0 

Net,  with  ropes  202 

Batter)'. -with  inductor 811 

■Water....  150 

3,812 

Supposing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  to 
be  0'45,  there  would  remain  628  lb.  for  two 
persons  and  their  equipment. 

At  the  experiments  carried  on  at  Briinn,  the 
gas  used  waa  so  heavy  that  the  car  had  to  be 
considerably  lightened  before  it  would  carry  two 
persons.  On  that  account  a regular  ascent  could 
not  be  made,  and  the  balloon  was  secured  by 
ropes,  and  propelled  by  the  engine  a distance  of 
nearly  2,000  ft.  It  was  found  that  the  engine 
acted  perfectly  satisfactory;  tho  balloon  moved 
with  the  wind  and  against  the  wind,  was  pro- 
pelled in  a circle  by  means  of  the  steering  ap- 
paratus, and  was  perfectly  manageable.  In  being 
propelled  against  the  wind,  a good  rate  of  speed 
was  attained.  The  engine  consumed  per  Itonr 
from  70  to  75  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  from  20  to 
25  lb.  of  cooling  water. 

It  will  thns  be  seen  that,  if  all  the  parts  are 
made  still  lighter,  and  lighter  gas, — forinetanoe, 
hydrogen  gas, — is  used,  and  the  balloon  is  made 
of  la’ger  dimensions,  a high  rate  of  speed  seems 
possible. 


GENEEAL  EXHIBITION  OF  WATER- 
COLOURS.— DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

The  collection  does  not  show  much  work  of 
the  highest  class ; but  there  is  a pretty  large 
proportionof  suggestive  and  interestingdrawiugs. 
Mr.  Poynter  sends  two  works, — one  a very  finely 
executed  study  for  a figure  of  Michelangelo,  for 
the  wall  of  the  lecture-theatre  at  South  K<-u. 
sington,  representing  the  great  master,  with  rather 
a sad  and  worn  expression  on  his  rugged  cuunte- 
nance,  seated  in  a niohe  surrounded  by  an  archi- 
tectural framework  in  marble,  the  draperies, 
though  in  low',  tones  of  colour,  assuming  a 
decidedly  warm  tinge  as  a harmonising  contrast 
with  the  cool  tints  of  the  marble.  Opposite  to 
this  hangs  the  artist’s  other  contribution,  a land- 
scape (455),  very  broadly  washed  in,  and  showing 
a fine  power  of  broad  delineation  of  the  contours 
and  perspective  of  a hilly  scene.  In  general  the 
works  which  occupy  central  places  on  the  walls 
are  hardly  the  best;  we  mast  look  for  these 
among  scattered  smaller  contributions.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Moore’s  portraits  of  children  are  good,  and 
he  has  been  at  considerable  trouble  in  securing 
striking  and  harmonious  combinations  of  colour 
in  the  dress,  &c.,  most  successfully  in  “Maud” 
(296)  ; in  the  triple  portrait  at  the  top  O' 
the  room  (202)  the  management  of  effect  of 
this  kind  is  overdone  and  too  obCrueive, 
and  tho  result  is  too  much  like  a decorative 
painting.  Among  other  figure  subjects,  Mr. 
Napier  Henry’s  “ Nautical  Argument”  (240)  is 
carried  on  in  the  interior  of  a cabin  with  con- 
siderable  spirit  and  character;  and  there  is 
capital  humour  and  broad  powerful  execution  in 
Mr.  A.  Stocks’  study  of  “Mural  Decoration” 
(280)  carried  out  by  an  urchin  with  a blacking, 
bottle:  the  drawing  has  somehow  got  uufur. 
tunately  “cockled”  in  stretching.  Mr.  Lux- 
moore’s  “I  will  and  bequeath”  (271)  is  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  manipulation,  but  wants  point 
and  subject;  and  Mr.  Macallum’s  “Borning 
Kelp”  (356),  with  the  materials  for  an  excel- 
lent  picture,  seems  somehow  not  to  realise  the 
artist’s  aim  ; his  “ Carting  Sea-weed”  (93)  has 
fine  qualities,  and  more  interest  in  the  figures. 
Architectural  sobjecta  are  p.'etty  numerous; 
among  them  we  notice  Mr.  F.  Dillon's  “ Court, 
yard  of  an  Arab  House”  (161),  a most 
picturesque  piece  of  externa!  architeoture,  and 
the  same  artist’s  interior  of  the  “ House  of 
Radnan  Bey,  Cairo  (195),  in  which  the  jewelled 
effect  of  the  stained  glass  is  rather  forcibly  pro. 
duced  in  opaque  colour;  Mr.  Spiers’s  “Laon 
Cathedral”  (388)  ; Miss  Wratislaw’s  careful  and 
effective  drawing  of  the  “ Gate  of  Paradise”  at 
Sla.  Praeaede  (130);  and  Signor  Carelli’s  large 
and  highly  finished  drawing  of  the  interior  cf  the 
Medici  Chapel  at  Florence. 

Among  landscapes  maybe  noted  “A  Home, 
stead”  (263),  by  Mr.  Ernest  Waterlow, — an 
orchard  scene,  with  an  evening  sky  behind, 
poetic  in  feeling,  and  far  from  commonplace  in 
manner.  Mr.  Waterlow  seems  to  be  steadily 


progressing  in  artistic  power.  Mr.  Ditchfield’s 
“ Summer  Afternoon”  (^72),  a delicately  toned 
work,  reminding  us  of  the  French  landscape- 
painter,  Sebillut;  Mr.  T.  B.  Hardy’s  “Waterloo 
Bridge”  (178),  with  a heavily-laden  hay-boat 
swinging  in  the  tideway, — a capital  little  thing ; 
“Driving  Bain”  (19),  a clever  work  by  Mr. 
Pocock  ; Mr.  Glennie’s  fresh  and  broadly-treated 
sketch  on  “Keeton  Common”  (181);  Mr.  E. 
lledgriive’s  “ Fclday  Brick  . kilns  ” (78),  an 
unusual  subject  well  treated;  Mr.  Wade’s  “ Old 
Hon.‘^H8at  Bassenthwaite  ” (231)  ; Mr.  F.  Walton’s 
“ A Day  of  Sunshine  ” (296),  a sketch  with  some 
individuality  in  idea  and  treatment;  Mr.  Jen- 
nings’s  “Old  Place  near  Maidenhead*^  (131), 
and  Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson’s  “ The  Moselle  at 
Treves”  (456),  showing  the  characteristics  of 
hid  very  marked  and  original  style,  though  not 
equal  to  somo  works  of  his  we  have  seen.  Mr. 
Ueywood  Hardy  is  zoological  as  usual,  this  time 
in  the  way  of  “Fishers  of  the  Nile”  (126), 
which  in  the  vnlgar  tongue  are  called  pelicans ; 
and  in  our  mention  of  architectural  subjects  we 
should  have  included  the  ruined  “ Hospitium 
at  Waverley  Abbey”  (432),  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
L'onatd,  and  Mr.  C.  Earle’s  “Under  the  Um- 
brelliis,  Verona”  (69);  the  latter  a rather 
brilliant  and  unusual  study. 

Some  of  tho  best  things  in  the  room  are  among 
the  smaller  drawings  on  the  two  screens.  VVe 
may  men'ion  the  “ Fisherman’a  Cottage,  Zuyder 
Zc;e  ” (561)  by  Mr.  G.  Clansen,  who  also  sends  a 
good  little  work  illustrating  the  same  part  of 
the  world,  “Coming  ont  of  Church”  (328); 
Mr.  A.  Goodwin’s  study  of  a green  and  weedy 
“Mill-stream”  (562);  Mr.  Skill’d  little  sketch  of 
Rotten.row,  under  the  title  of  “ London — West” 
(572)  ; Mr.  F.  G.  Cobman’s  “ Little  Primrose 
Gatherer”  (500),  a charming  bit  of  colour, 
though  the  aerial  perspective  of  the  landscape 
is  somewhat  puzzling;  and  Mr.  Walter  Crane's 
two  drawings,  “ Whitby',’’  and  “ Whitby  Abbey  ” 
(463,  498),  of  which  the  latter,  with  the  Abbey 
standing  solemnly  up  in  the  middle  of  the  scene, 
brown  and  massy,  against  an  evening  sky,  is  a 
very  fine  little  drawing  indeed,  wherein  the 
artist  has  perfectly  realised  hia  intention. 

Without  presenting  much  that  is  remarkable, 
the  present  exhibition  strikes  us  as  exhibiting  a 
good  many  examples  of  originality  in  tbe  choice 
and  treatment  of  subjeote,  which  renders  it  not 
an  uninteresting  one. 


THE  FIRST  HOUSE  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY  OF  ARTS. 

Taking  up  our  gossip  from  where  we  broke 
off,*  two  other  of  the  original  R.A.s  come  to  our 
fancy — John  Baptist  Cipriani  and  his  dear  friend 
and  fellow  countryman,  Bartolozzi,  the  engraver. 
We  see  them  always  together,  sharing  the  same 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  pursuing  their  be- 
loved studies  with  kindred  perceptions,  aspira- 
tions, and  capacities.  Angelo  describes  them  as 
twin-like,  and  speaks  of  the  delightful  evenings 
of  several  years  when  his  own  family  with  these 
famous  artists  and  the  two  di.stinguished  musical 
composers,  Bach  and  Abel,  “formed  a little 
friendly  party,  and  amused  themselves  with 
drawing,  mnsic,  and  conversation,  until  long  after 
midnight.  Cipriani  used  to  make  sketches  of 
beads,  and  groups  of  figures,  to  which  Bartolozzi 
would  with  red,  black,  and  white  chalks  add  the 
effect.” 

Tons  recalled  to  being  in  our  fancy  these  old 
pictures  come  and  fade  as  they  came  and  went 
in  life  on  the  screen  of  Time. 

Another  slide  in  the  magic  lantern  of  dead 
men’s  memories  shows  us  a great  popular  hero 
of  his  day,  whose  head  still  figures  on  public- 
house  signs,  the  Marquis  of  Gianby,  sitting  to 
Francis  Hayman — familiarly  known  as  Frank — 
the  Royal  Academy’s  first  librarian,  for  a stili 
existing  portrait.  The  Marquis  had  in  hi-i 
yoDDger  days  been  a skilful  boxer,  and  so  too 
had  Hayman,  who  was  moreover  an  athlelio 
man. 

" So,  friend  Hayman,”  says  tbe  Marquis,  “ I 
understand  you  are  an  adept  with  the  gloves.” 

“Once,  my  Lord,  but  the  day  has  gone  by.” 

“ I’  faith,”  replies  his  lordship,  “ so  it  waa 
with  me.  Come,  I see  your  gloves  there  in  the 
corner,  let  us  have  a set  to.” 

"lam  gouty,”  says  Frauk.  (By-the-bye,  he 
died  of  gout  in  1776.) 

“ So  am  I.  We  are  about  the  same  age  and  a 
fair  match.” 

" ButI  shall  not  be  in  a condition  to  paint.” 
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“ Pho!  pho  ! Yon  will  paint  quite  as  well,  and 
I nhall  look  all  the  better  fur  the  exercise.” 

Mrs.  Hayman,  sitting  in  another  room,  waa 
startled  by  suddenly  hearing  a auccessiou  of 
strange  sounds,  noises  of  rapid  beating  and  heavy 
thumping,  sudden  jars  with  every  now  and  then 
a terrible  shaking  of  the  entire  house.  Thet© 
mysterious  and  alarming  noises  becoming  more 
violent,  and  the  thumpings  louder  and  quicker, 
she  started  up  and  burst  into  the  studio,  where, 
to  her  aatonisument,  she  saw  her  gouty  husband 
and  bis  illustrious  gouty  sitter,  “ knocking 
each  other’s  heads  about  like  two  coal-heavers.” 

“Hayman,”  says  Walpole,  “was  a rough  man 
with  good  natural  parts,  and  we  still  stumble 
over  prints  of  his  designing  in  old  collections. 
His  paintings  at  Vauxhall — very  often  falsely 
desot'ibed  as  Hogarth’s — were,  in  bis  day,  much 
admired.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  for  preparing  the  R.A.s’  charter  and 
organising  its  general  plan.” 

But  chief  and  foremost  amongst  the  artists  to 
whom  we  owe  the  R.A.  stands  George  Michael 
Moser,  the  chaser,  affectionately  known  in  bis 
latter  days  as  “ Old  Moser,”  who  dwelt  in  Craven- 
buildings,  Drury-lane,  near  where  Sir  Peter  Lely 
had  dwelt  before  him,  and  close  by  the  former 
lodgings  of  Mistress  Nellie  Gwynn  when  she  re- 
sided in  a house  which  is  still  standing,  and 
which  she  knew  as  “ The  Cock  and  Pye.”  He 
became  keeper  at  tbe  Royal  Academy  in  its  first 
house  (that  of  our  little  sketch*),  where 
Roubiliac’s  first  studio  bad  previously  been.f 
In  Zoffany’s  famous  picture, — that  already 
alluded  to  as  republished  in  the  Graphic, — we  see 
Moser  giving  the  nude  male  model  of  the  evening 
the  handle  of  a rope  suspended  from  tbe  ceiling 
of  tho  painting-room  to  sustain  his  arm  in  the 
right  position.  Tho  artists  of  this  academy 
were  at  first  their  own  models,  and  took  it  in 
turns  to  pose  upon  the  raised  platform,  remain- 
ing motionless  for  the  space  of  one  hour  on  each 
occasion.  His  daughter,  Mary  Moser,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Lloyd — her  portrait  bangs  to  the 
right  ever  her  father’s  head  in  Zoffany’s  painting 
of  the  year  1764— was  also  one  of  tbe  original 
R.A.s.  Moser,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  in  1734,  opened  a private 
academy  in  the  house  of  a painter  named  Peter 
Hyde,  in  Greyhound  • court,  Arundel -street, 
Strand,  for  a little  coterie  of  artist  friends, 
chiefly  foreigners.  They  met  regularly  to  study 
from  the  life  on  certain  evenings  of  tbe  week, 
and  at  these  meetings  the  project  of  a Royal 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  acoording  to  Angelo 
and  others,  was  first  conceived,  and  some  years 
after,  when  they  met  in  St.  Martiu’a-lane,  and 
were  more  numerous,  matured.  Tbe  preliminary 
bnainess  waa,  however,  transacted  at  their 
favourite  evening  place  of  resort,  the  Turk’s 
Head,  in  Soho. 

Sir  James  Thornhill  had,  however,  suggested 
a similar  design  in  the  reign  of  George  I., 
and  strove  to  give  effect  to  it  through 
Lord  Halifax,  but  this  attempt  was  a failure. 
He  not  only  conceived  its  plan,  but  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  its  execution.  Afterwards, 
other  efforts  were  made,  and  there  are  in  the 
British  Museum  copies  of  pamphlets  issued  from 
time  to  time  by  artists  advocating  tbe  same  idea. 
In  October,  1753,  a printed  circular  appeared 
from  tbe  St.  Martin’s-lane  Academy,  detailing  a 
project  “ for  erecting  a public  academy  for  the 
improvement  of  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,”  and  inviung  all  interested 
therein  to  meet  at  the  Turk’s  Head  aforesaid  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  next  month,  “ at  five  in  tbe 
evening  precisely,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
thirteen  painters,  three  sculptors,  one  chaser, 
two  engravers,  and  two  architects, — in  all 
twenty-four.”  This  was  signed  by  Fianois 
Milner  Newton,  as  secretary ; by  Francis  Hay- 
man, as  chairman;  by  George  Michael  Moser, 
tbe  chaser  (a  Swiss);  Roubiliac,  tbe  sculptor; 
Hudson,  the  portrait-paiuter  ; George  Lambert, 
the  scene-painter, — he  who  founded  that  famous 
Beef-steak  Club  which  lived  so  long,  and  is  on 
the  point  of  being  revived ; by  Samuel  Soott, 
famous  as  a marine-painter,  and  for  bis  views  of 
Old  London;  by  Robert  Strange,  the  engraver,  who 
was  afterwards  knighted,  despite  the  known  fact 


• See  p.  98,  anf«. 

t Hogarth  strongly  objected  to  this  eatablishment, 
although  he  presented  to  it  eereral  casta  and  other  useful 
articles  which  hsd  belonged  to  the  Academy  of  his  late 
father-in-law,  iit  Covent-garden.  He  declar^  that  it  was 
the  surest  wuy  of  bringiegartists  to  beggary  by  rendering 
their  education  so  easy  sa  one  guinea  and  a half  and  two 
guineas  per  quarter,  sicoe  it  would  induce  hundreds  of 
foolish  parents  to  send  their  boys  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
streets,  whether  they  had  talent  or  not.  Ajad  there  was- 
9ome  reason  in  this,  for  at  that  ticae  ordinary  schools- 
were  very  scarce. 


See  p.  98,  anfr. 
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of  his  having  fought  for  the  Pretender.  By-the- 
bye,  there  is  an  interesting  story  told  of  this 
well-known  old  artist,  and  we  may  here  digress 
to  briefly  relate  it. 

When  the  rebels  of  1745  were  put  to  flight  by 
Duke  William,  he  was  a soldier  in  the  ranks  of 
the  defeated,  and  flying  for  his  life,  rushed 
through  a door  which  chanced  to  be  open,  closed 
it,  and,  breathing  heavily,  made  his  way  into  a 
room  where  a yonng  lady  was  seated,  wearing 
one  of  those  immense  hoops  then  in  fashion, 
singing  and  working.  Hearing  his  pursuers 
approaching  he  implored  her  to  conceal  him,  and, 
touched  with  pity,  she  bade  him  get  under  her 
hoop.  Strange  bad  been  seen  to  enter  the  house. 
Scarcely  was  he  covered  when  his  pursuers, 
bursting  into  the  room,  saw  only  his  protectress 
quietly  singing  and  working  as  before,  and, 
apologising,  they  retired.  When  the  search  was 
over,  the  lady, — a most  amiable  woman,  who  was 
afterwards  the  fugitive’s  wife, — helped  him  to 
retire  in  safety. 

To  continue  our  list  of  the  committee.  Next 
comes  John  Shaokleton,  one  of  the  three  names 
to  which  esquire  is  appended ; William  Hoare, 
Charles  Grignion,  John  Ellys,  esq.,  and  Isaac 
Ware,  the  architect,  of  whom  Hr.  J.  T.  Smith 
tells  BO  interesting  a story  that  we  venture  to 
digress  once  more  in  telling  it. 

A thin,  sickly,  little  boy,  a chimney-sweeper, 
was  amusing  himself  one  morning  by  drawing, 
with  a piece  of  chalk,  the  street  front  of  White- 
hall upon  the  basement  stones  of  the  building 
itself,  carrying  his  delineations  as  high  as  his 
little  arms  could  possibly  reach.  It  happened 
that  his  operations  caught  the  eye  of  a gentle, 
man  of  considerable  taste  and  fortune  as  he  was 
riding  by.  He  checked  the  carriage  to  watch 
the  boy’s  doings,  and  after  a few  minutes  celled 
the  boy  to  him,  asking  where  he  lived.  A 
look  of  terror  sprang  into  the  eyes  gleaming  ont 
of  that  little  black  face,  and  with  tears  stream, 
ing  from  them  he  begged  that  he  would  not  tell 
his  master  of  what  ha  had  been  doing,  and  he 
would  soon  rub  it  all  out.  “ Don’t  be  alarmed,” 
said  the  gentleman,  as  he  threw  him  a shilling. 
The  carriage  was  at  once  driven  to  the  boy’s 
master,  who  lived  in  Charles-court,  in  the  Strand. 
He  gave  the  poor  little  boy  a good  character, 
but  complained  of  his  propensity  for  “ chalking,” 
pointing  out  where  his  own  walls  were  disGgured 
by  the  lad’s  chalk  drawings  of  the  famous  porch 
of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  a subject  which  figured 
thereon  repeatedly.  This  gentleman  purchased  , 
the  boy’s  indentures,  took  him  away,  gave  him 
an  excellent  education,  and  sent  him  to  study  at 
Rome.  Smith  says  his  father  heard  Ware  tell 
this  story  of  himself  as  he  was  sitting  to  Roubiliac 
for  his  bust,  when  he  had  grown  prosperous  by 
the  practice  of  his  art,  and  had  not  only  a town 
residence  in  Bloomsbury-square,  where  the 
father  of  our  present  Prime  Minister  afterwards 
resided,  but  a country-house  io  Bayswater.  We 
could,  if  it  were  not  out  of  place  here,  point  to  a 
geuLleman  now  living  in  Leeds,  a famous  dealer 
in  and  lover  of  pictures,  who  is  accumulating  a 
collection  of  which  the  world  will  some  day 
gladly  hear,  and  who  some  months  since  gave 
us  teaching  glimpses  of  his  early  life  ns  a chimney- 
sweeper in  that  most  ancient  and  flourishing  of 
English  manufacturing  towns. 

Next  on  onr  list  aforesaid  comes  Richard 
Dalton,— familiarly  “Old  Richard,”— hewho was 
commissiomd  to  bring  Luocarelli,  the  king’s 
favourite  landscape-painter,  to  this  country.  He 
was  a kindly-hearted,  good  sort  of  man,  who  has 
been  evil  treated  since  his  death  in  connexion 
with  the  rise  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was 
one  of  ‘'Gruff  Dick’s”  (Richard  Wilson’s)  best 
friends,  and  strove  in  vain  to  make  King  George 
believe  in  his  friend’s  now  famous  pictures.  He 
was  the  keeper  of  the  king’s  gallery,  and  on  one 
occasion  said  : — 

_ “ May  it  please  your  Majesty,  might  not  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Wilsou’s  fill  that  space  ? ” The 
king  was,  it  may  be  remembered,  induced  to 
assent,  and  when  the  picture  was  finished, 
the  king,  hearing  its  price, — 100  guineas, — 
denounced  it  as  a daub,  and  expressed  in- 
tense astonishment  at  such  an  exorbitant 
price  being  demanded  for  it.  When  a few  days 
after  Wilson  called  on  Dalton,— being  as  usual 
most  sorely  in  need  of  money,— the  following 
conversation  ensued : — 

“Dalton.  — Why— a— with  regard  to  the 

picture  j — as  for  my  own  opinion, — you  know, 

Mr.  Wilson, — that — indeed. 

Wilson. — Damme, — his  Majesty  doesn’t  ap. 
prove.  Speak  out,  man;  I know  your  friendly  zeal. 

Dalton. — Why, — in  truth,  my  dear  friend,  I 
venture  to  think  the  finishing — is — is — well — 


not  altogether — altogether  answerable  to  his 
Majesty’s  anticipations. 

Wilson. — Humph!  Not  every  leaf  made  out, 
hey  ? Not  every  blade  of  grass  ! What  else  ? — 
out  with  it  man. 

Dalton. — Why,  then,  his  Majesty  thinks — that 
the  price  — is — is  a — is  a great  deal  of  money. 

Wilson  (seizing  Dalton  by  the  button-hole, 
bending  forward,  and  whispering). — Tell  his 
Majestyl  don’t  want  to  distress  him.  I will 
take  it  out  in  instalments  of  a guinea  a week.” 

Peter  Pindar,  Dr.Woloott,  who  received  lessons 
in  painting  from  Wilson,  is  the  authority  for  this 
story.  Again  resuming  our  list,  we  pass  on  to 
James  Payne  j Joshna  Reynolds,  who,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  was  then  living  in  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  where  Sir  James  Thornhill  had  previously 
lived,  and  where  Van  Nost,  the  sculptor,  cast 
from  the  life  his  famous  mask  of  Garrick’s  face, 
and  where,  at  another  time,  Hayman  lived  ; 
Samuel  Wale, — several  of  his  views  figure  in 
Cassell’s  “ Old  and  New  London”  ; John  Gwyn, 
the  architect;  John  Pine,  the  portrait-painter; 
Gavin  Hamilton ; Thomas  Sandby,  architect; 
Richard  Teo;  Thomas  Carter,  and  John  Astley. 
An  amusing  volume  might  be  filled  with  the 
stories  and  anecdotes  extant  of  these  old  artists 
and  others  associated  with  them  j but  we  must 
' glean  no  more  from  the  sources  where  they 
abonnd,  but  hurry  to  a close. 

In  the  year  1734  a society  of  art-lovers,  celled 
“ the  Dilettanti,”  was  established.  It  consisted, 
not  of  artists,  but  of  men  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, who  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  its  assumed 
purpose  was  a mere  pretext  for  social  enjoyment 
and  the  gratification  of  a desire  of  ranking  high 
in  the  fashionable  world  as  men  of  taste.  To 
this  Society,  as  one  having  funds  at  its  com. 
mand,  the  artists’  appeal  was  specially  directed, 
and  most  unfortunately,  as  they  soon  found  oat. 
The  Dilettanti  Society  responded  to  the  appeal. 
Its  members  came  to  the  Duke’s  Head  meeting, 
and  we  have  reason  to  infer  that  an  air  of  con- 
descending  patronage  proved  as  offensive  on  the 
one  side,  as  the  air  of  sturdy  independence  and 
the  pride  of  professional  superiority  were  on  the 
other,  although  Strange  tells  us  that  the  arti.'ts 
formed  the  majority  of  those  who  were  most  to 
blame  for  the  division  which  ensued.  He  says 
of  them,  “I  was  sorry  to  remark  motives  appa- 
rently limited  to  their  own  views  and  ambition 
to  govern.”  The  Society  withdrew.  The  public 
only  sneered  at  or  ignored  the  appeal,  and  the 
project  was  perforce  abandoned.  In  1760  the 
first  fine-art  exhibition  was  held  by  this  Society, 
in  the  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  where  its 
great  success*  had  mneh  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
in  1765  the  same  body  of  artists  were  more 
successful.  They  then  obtained  a chatter,  and 
formed  a body  corporate  as  ” The  Society  of 
Artists  of  Great  Britain,”  its  crest  and  arms 
were  chosen,  and  St.  Luke’s  Day  was  appointed 
for  the  annual  election  of  officers.  E.  M.  Newton 
was  secretary  ; Richard  Dalton,  treasurer  ; 
Lambert,  the  scene-painter,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  was  the  first  president:  Francis 
Hayman,  the  second  ; and  the  father  of  the  once 
celebrated  Mrs.  Trimmer,  Joshua  Kirby,  was  the 
third.  The  latter  had  beeu  long  employed  as  a 
coach  and  house  painter  at  Ipswioh,  and  made 
his  reputation  by  a work  called  ” The  Perapeo- 
live  of  Architecture,”  io.,  which  was  dedicated 
by  permission  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  had  given 
lessons  in  architectural  drawing,  and  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Kew  Gardens. 
He  won  the  personal  esteem  of  the  artists  of  his 
day,  as  well  as  his  monarch’s.  Gainsborough 
WHS  his  moat  intimate  friend,  and  had  been  from 
boyhood,  when  they  studied  together  from 
nature,  near  Sudbury  : he  believed  him  to  be  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  age,  and  in  return  Gains- 
borongh  called  him  “Old  pudging  Josh,” — 
saying  of  his  selection  and  execution  in  landscape 
paintings,  “His  lines  are  all  straight,  and  his  ideas 
all  crooked,  by  Jove  ! ” His  treatise  on  perspeo- 
tive  will  long  be  memorable  in  connexion  with 
the  singularly  eccentric  and  extraordinary  frontis- 
piece which  was  drawn  fur  it  by  Hogarth. 

While  Kirby  was  president,  the  Society’s  fund 
having  grown  by  snccessful  exhibitions  to  a con- 
eiderable  sum,  another  powerful  effort  was  made 
by  a large  number  of  the  fellows  to  establish 
a Public  Royal  Academy  therewith,  bat  the 


* We  have  not  the  requisite  apaoe  at  commaud,  or  it 
would  bo  interesting  to  show  how  important  wag  the  influ- 
ence of  this  exhibition,  and  those  which  succeeded  it  in 
Spring-gardens,  in  creating  a feeling  of  interest  iu  srt 
amongst  the  general  public,  and  raising  the  funds  which 
were  needed.  In  1763  the  sum  raised  wag  660L  At  first 
the  money  was  applied  to  charitable  purposeg,  afterwards 
to  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  Society  jn  con- 
nexion with  the  projected  Koyal  Academy. 


I twenty . four  artists  who  had  been  elected 
directors  or  officers  in  that  year  opposing  their 
desire,  the  effort  was  abortive.  After  many 
struggles,  however,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1767, 
a considerable  majority  of  the  members  resolved 
“That  it  be  referred  to  the  directors  to  consider 
of  a proper  form  for  instituting  a Public 
Academy,  and  to  lay  the  same  before  the  meet- 
ing in  September  next.”  But  the  directors  were 
obstinate.  Chambers  and  Paine,  the  architects, 
had  resolved  that  the  funds  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  erection  of  a building  for  the 
Society.  A petition  was  drawn  up,  and  in  March, 
176S,  presented  to  his  Majesty,  beseeching  him 
to  grant  them  a piece  of  ground  adjacent  to  the 
Royal  Mews,  whereon  the  Society  might  build. 
This  was  signed  by  seventy  officers  and  more 
than  eighty  fellows.  Dalton  had  a scheme  of 
his  own  to  serve.  Some  premises  which  he  had 
taken  for  a “print  warehouse”  were  on  his 
hands,  useless;  he  theught  the  Academy  could 
occupy  the  same,  and  lessen  his  loss  from  the 
somewhat  heavy  failure  in  basineas.  In  1767 
Mr.  Moser  announced  the  intention  of  the  king 
to  take  the  arts  under  his  protection.  Loud 
cheers  followed,  and  unity  seemed  to  be  once 
more  restored.  Mr.  Moser  also  announced  that 
the  first  step  conseqnent  upon  this  would  be  the 
removal  of  the  Society  from  Peter’s-conit,  St. 
Martin’s. lane  (see  sketch)  to  Dalton’s  premises 
in  Pall  Mall.  The  words  “Print  Warehouse” 
were  erased  from  over  the  door,  and  “ Royal 
Academy  ” pub  in  their  place,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  instead  of  a free  school  all  students 
would  have  to  pay  one  guinea  per  year  for  its 
support.  Fresh  dissensions  and  new  strife  arose, 
and  the  party  struggle  grew  so  fierce  that  the 
Society’s  destruction  was  looked  for.  Law  was 
appealed  to,  but  the  officers  defied  both  the  legal 
opinion  and  that  of  the  fellows  they  represented, 
declining  to  adopt  any  modification  of  the 
Society’s  method  of  electing  officers  which 
might  exclude  them  from  power.  But  the  Society 
at  the  next  election,  on  the  18th  of  October — 
Sb.  Luke’s  Day — left  sixteen  of  the  officers  non- 
eleoted,  and  so  broke  up  the  obnoxious  party  in 
its  government.  On  the  10th  of  November  the 
eight  old  directors  who  had  been  elected  re- 
signed. Amongst  these  were  West,  William 
Chambers,  Moser,  Sandby,  and  Newton.  The 
story  of  how  these  seoeders  re-established  the 
Society  under  its  new  name  of  the  Royal 
Academy  has  been  a fraitful  source  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  controversy  from  that  time  until 
the  present.  Sir  Robert  Strange,  iu  a pamphlet 
on  the  sobject,  says, — “ The  dissensions  in  the 
Society  of  Artists  having  reached  its  height,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  old  directors,  whose  attempts 
to  obtain  an  arbi'^rary  and  responsible  power 
had  occasioned  the  diaaensioD,  having,  by  a 
vigorous  ettbi  t on  the  part  of  the  general  body 
of  members,  become  a minority,  now  with  th-s 
help  of  Mr.  Dalton  ” (between  whom  and  Strange, 
it  must  be  remembered,  there  was  private 
enmity),  “betook  themselves  to  the  king,  and 
proposed  an  enlargement  of  the  plan  of  the 
Royal  Aoidemy,  so  that  it  might  only  serve  their 
views  of  triumph  over  the  society  from  which 
they  had  seceded.”  Chambers,  West  (to  whom 
the  king  first  intimated  his  willingness  to  sup- 
port the  seoeders).  Cotes,  and  Moser,  were  the 
real  authors  of  the  new  project  to  which  Strange 
alludes,  as  Northcote  tells  ua  in  his  “ Life  of 
Reynolds.”  Rt  yaolds  joined  them  with*relnc- 
tanoe  after  they  had  completed  their  plat,  and 
only  after  much  earnest  and  persevering  solicita- 
tion, and  after  he  consulted  his  friends  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Sir  Edmund  Burke,  whose  advice 
he  followed.  Both  parties  felt  certain  of 
the  royal  sapport;  Kirby  had  assured  the 
members  from  his  chair  of  office  that  his 
Majesty  George  III.  would  patronise  them  and 
their  exhibition.  The  bulk  of  those  who  sup- 
ported  Sir  William  Chambers’s  party  were 
foreigners,  and  on  the  10th  of  December,  1768, 
their  plan  received  the  royal  assent,  and  was 
duly  signed  by  those  who  formed  the  thirty- sir 
original  Royal  Academicians,  to  whom,  making 
forty,  were  afterwards  added  Edward  Burch, 
Richard  Cosway,  Joseph  Nollekins,  and  James 
Barry.  Their  first  meeting  was  held  on  the 
14lh  of  December.  In  Gait’s  " Life  of  West,” 
we  are  told  how  Kirby,  anxious  that  West  should 
exhibit  his  picture  of  “ Regulus,”  the  latter 
promised  to  do  so  with  the  king’s  permission, 
when  the  king,  to  whom  the  picture  belonged, 
and  who  was  present,  said  “Assuredly  I shall 
be  happy  to  let  the  work  be  shown  to  the  public.” 
“ Then,  Mr.  West,”  said  Kirby,  “you  will  send 
it  to  my  exhibition,”  meaning  that  of  the  Incor- 
poratedSojiety . 
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" No,”  internipted  the  king  firmly,  “ it  mast 
go  to  my  exhibition — to  the  Royal  Academy.” 

The  affair  had  been  kept  secret,  at  the  king’s 
request,  on  political  grounds.  This  was  the  first 
intimation  Kirby  received  of  the  Chambers 
party’s  triumph,  and  Galt  says  "his  colour  for- 
sook him,  his  countenance  became  yellow  with 
mortification,  he  bowed  with  profound  humility, 
and  instantly  retired,  nor  did  he  long  sarvive 
the  shock.” 

The  old  Society  was  at  an  end,  and  the  new 
one  reigned  in  their  place  in  St.  Martin’s-lane. 
Many  of  the  old  members  lost  even  the  valuable 
statues  and  busts,  &o-,  which  they  had  placed  in 
the  painting  hall.  Strange  headed  the  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  defeated  party,  and  they  peti- 
tioned  the  king  for  redress,  and  the  king  promised 
to  give  no  more  encouragement  to  one  than  he 
did  to  the  other  side,  but  did  not  ke^p  his  word. 
The  old  society  lived  apart  in  new  premises, 
dwindling  and  fading  for  want  of  royal  favour  and 
fashionable  support  until  1807,  when  the  Incor- 
porated  Society  of  British  Artists  was  no  more. 
In  1836,  when  Martin  Archer  Sbee  was  P.R.A., 
the  last  living  member  of  the  old  body,  Mr. 
Polard,  aged  eighty-one,  being  poor  and  in  great 
difficulties,  was  induced  to  surrender  the  old 
Society’s  charter,  &c.,  to  the  new  one,  and  in 
1838  he  died. 

These  wore  some  of  the  men  and  their  chief 
doings,  with  which  the  old  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy’s  first  house  were  familiar.  Were  our 
paper  not  already  much  too  long,  there  are  other 
stories  to  bo  told  of  those  who  studied  there  as 
boys  whose  names  are  now  brightest  on  the  scroll 
of  England’s  most  famous  artists.  On  the  site 
of  the  house  was  afterwards  erected  a Quakers’ 
meeting-house,  and  a Quaker’s  son,  West,  had 
here  reigned  as  president  of  those  arts  which  onr 
old-fashioned  Quakers  held  in  contempt  as 
frivolous,  or  in  detestation  as  vicious.  Thus 
time  worked  and  still  works  curious  and  preg- 
nant  changes. 


THE  NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

VISIT  OP  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION'. 

The  first  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  visits  of 
the  Architectnral  Association  for  the  present 
session  to  buildings  in  progress  was  made  on  the 
29th  nit.,  when  the  new  Natural  History  Museum 
at  South  Kensington  was  inspected,  so  far  as  the 
dense  fog  prevailing  at  the  time  would  permit. 
The  visit  was  originally  arranged  for  a fortnight 
earlier,  but  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather ; and  could  the  fog  of 
Saturday  last  have  been  foreseen,  another  post- 
ponement would  certainly  have  been  made. 
Notwithstanding  the  inauspicions  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  members  of  the  Associatifn 
mustered  from  eighty  to  onehundred  strnmr,  and 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  architect,  having  kindly 
arranged  to  be  present  and  oondnct  the  members 
over  the  works,  the  most  was  made  of  the 
occasion.  The  building,  as  will  be  known  to 
many  of  our  readers,  will  exemplify  the  use  of 
terra-cotta  as  an  architectural  and  constructive 
material  to  an  extent  not  yet  carried  out  in  any 
other  modern  English  building,  the  whole  of  the 
facade  and  of  the  walls  and  architectural  members 
of  the  interior  being  entirely  of  terra-cotta,  with 
the  exception  that  some  if  not  all  of  the  columns 
of  the  interior  will  carry  the  weight  they  are 
destined  to  bear  by  means  of  iron  stanchions, 
which  will  be  surrounded  by  terra-cotta.  The 
style  adopted  is  Romanesque,  which  Mr.  Water- 
house  explained  is  better  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  material  than  Italian  or  any 
other  style.  The  Mosenm,  of  which  a view  has 
already  been  given  in  the  Builder,  will  present 
one  very  notable  feature  of  arrangement,  viz., 
the  "Index  Museum,”  which  will  be  the  largest 
apartment  in  the  building,  and  approached  directly 
from  the  principal  entrance  in  the  centre.  This 
“Index  Musenm”  will,  as  its  name  imports, 
serve  as  a general  key  cr  guide  to  the  who’e 
contents  of  the  Museum,  and  will  form,  together 
with  the  British  Natural  History  Museum  in  its 
rear,  the  really  popular  part  of  the  collections. 
The  building  will  be  unique  as  to  its  ornamenta- 
tion, which  will  be  entirely  based  on  the  extinct 
and  living  species  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
reptiles,  and  insects,  of  which  examples  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  museum.  Of  coarse  these 
present  an  endless  variety,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  specimens  have  been 
modelled  by  Mr.  Dujardin  (of  Messrs.  Farmer 
A Brindley’s)  has  met  with  the  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  the  architect.  The  extinct  specimens 


have  been  modelled  from  fossils  now  in  the 
British  Musenm.  The  floors  will  be  of  fire-proof 
construction,  but  boarded  over  instead  of  tiled, 
as  curators  find  it  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  be 
constantly  on  a tile  floor.  The  whole  of  the 
ironwork  nsed  in  the  building  comes  from 
Belgium, — a fact  well  worth  pondering  over  by 
British  workmen.  The  stairs  will  be  of  stone  ; 
Mr.  Waterhouse  would  have  liked  them  in  terra- 
cotta,  but  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  get 
the  requisite  truth  of  line  in  that  material.  It 
is  not  intended  to  light  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing with  gas,  on  account  of  the  extreme  danger 
which  would  arise,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
fish  are  preserved  in  spirit.  In  case  of  fire  the 
stoppers  of  the  jars  would  fly  out,  and  the  burn- 
ing spirit  would  be  all  over  the  place,  carrying 
destruction  wherever  it  went.  It  is  con- 
templated, however,  to  close  all  portions  of  the 
Museum  in  the  evening  except  the  "Index 
Museum”  and  the  British  Natural  History 
Mii.seum,  which  will  be,  as  before  stated,  the 
really  popular  portions  of  the  building,  and 
these  it  is  proposed  to  light  with  gas.  The 
heating  of  the  building  will  be  effected  by 
boilers  placed  below  the  British  Natural  History 
Museum.  The  foul  air  was  originally  intended 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  two  towers,  which 
were  cut  down  by  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  which, 
though  not  included  in  the  present  contract, 
the  architect  hopes  will  be  built  in  their 
integrity.  If  the  towers  are  not  built,  some 
modification  in  the  scheme  of  ventilation  will  have 
to  be  devised.  The  whole  of  the  basement 
fronting  the  Crorawell-road  will  be  occupied 
by  workshops,  the  rear  portions  of  the  basement 
being  devoted  to  store  and  lumber  rooms.  In 
concluding  his  remarks  in  elucidation  of  the  plans, 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  quoting  the  motto  " Honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due,”  said  he  bad  been  most 
ably  assisted  by  his  old  pupils,  Messrs.  Cooper 
and  Isaac  Steane,  by  Mr.  Farqubarson  (clerk  of 
works),  and  by  Mr.  Duiardin,  who,  as  before 
stated,  has  modelled  all  the  ornament.  A word 
or  two  on  what,  thongh  a trifling  incident  of 
Saturday  afternoon’s  visit,  might  have  been  a 
very  serious  matter.  It  is  always  a sufficiently 
dangerous  task  to  oondnct  a large  party  of 
visitors  along  the  scaffolding  of  a building  in 
course  of  construction,  and  it  is  therefore 
desirable  that  all  extraueona  sources  of  danger 
should  be  stopped  while  such  a visit  is  in  pro- 
gress. While  the  party  was  proceeding  along 
one  of  the  scaffolds  at  the  Museum  on  Saturday 
last,  some  meu  who  were  at  work  on  a scaffold 
abive  dropped  two  or  three  bricks,  which  fell 
within  18  in.  or  2 ft.  of  several  of  the  visitors, 
shattering  one  of  the  terra-cotta  bh-cks.  The 
men  w.-re  of  course  ordered  to  stop  working, 
but  not  until  what  might  have  been  a fatal 
accident  had  occurred.  In  future  visits  it  will 
be  well  if  somebody  in  authority  will  think  of 
the  old  adage  anent  the  futility  of  locking  the 
etable-door  after  the  steed  has  been  stolen. 


MEETING  OP  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute, held  on  Monday  evening  last,  January  31, 
the  president,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  in  the  chair, 
the  following  members  were  elected,  viz.,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Badock,  of  Staple  Inn,  as  Fellow;  and 
Mr.  C.  R.  Pink,  of  Winchester,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  D. 
Wall,  of  Stamford-hill,  as  Associates.  Several 
donations  to  the  library  were  announced. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  secretary,  then  read  a 
letter  with  reference  to  architectural  draw- 
ings  for 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  INTERN'ATION'.VL  EXHIBITION, 
which  said, — 

“ The  Executive  Commisaioners  for  the  Philadelphia 
Exliibitioti  have  reserved,  in  ihe  section  of  the  Fine  Art 
Gallery  allotted  to  Great  Britain,  appropriate  space  for 
the  exhibition  of  architectural  designs,  and  they  indulge 
the  hope  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  will  co-operate  with  them,  in  this  direction,  in 
order  to  secure  a worthy  representation  of  the  architec- 
tural art  of  this  country  at  the  approaching  Exhibition. _ 

So  many  important  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
London  of  late  veara.  distinct  in  character  from  anything 
which  exists  in  America,  that  it  seems  specially  desirable 
that  the  space  allotted  to  British  architectural  designs 
should  be  well  and  adeqaately  filled. 

It  is  desired  that  Euch  office  drawings  and  elevations  as 
those  ordinarily  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  may  be  con- 
tribnted  on  this  occasion,  and  I «m  directed  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  to  state  that  the  designs  confided 
to  the  Executive  Commissioners  by  any  members  of  the 
Institute  will  be  sent  to  and  from  Philadelpbia  at  the  cost 
of  the  Commission. 

His  Grace  trusts  that  the  Council  of  your  Institote  will 
take  such  steps  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient,  to  make 
the  proposals  contained  in  this  letter  known  to  architects, 
and  that  the  Council  will  generally  advise  the  Executive 


’ Commissioners  in  what  manner  an  adequate  representa- 
tion of  architectural  designs  may  be  best  attaioed. 

F.  R.  Saxdvobd,  Executive  Commissioner.” 

All  architectural  drawings  intended  for  the  Exhibition 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Thompson,  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  during  the  first  week  in  March.  The 
drawings  will  be  conveyed  to  Philadelphia  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Jopling,  the  fine-art  superintendent  (British 
Section),  who  will  see  that  they  are  carefully  returned  to 
their  owners  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

An  Insult  Besented. 

Mr.  0.  F.  Hayward  said  he  had  jast  seen  on 
the  library  table  of  the  Institate  several  adver- 
tising pamphlets  or  ciroolars  with  reference  to 
an  invention  which  he  particalariaed  (but  which 
shall  here  be  nameless).  Between  the  pages  of 
each  of  the  pamphlets  was  a little  slip  of  paper, 
stating  that  "25  per  oent.  oommiesion”  was 
"allowed  to  architects.”  He  asked  for  some 
explanation  as  to  how  the  circulars  got  upon  the 
table. 

Mr.  Eastlake  said  they  were  sent  to  him  by 
the  tradesman  or  patentee  " for  distribution.” 
Of  course  he  never  thought  of  distributing  them, 
but,  instead,  placed  them  on  the  table,  which  was 
the  course  customarily  pursued.  He  was  quite 
unaware  that  they  contained  the  insulting  offer 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Hayward,  or  they  would  have 
been  consigned  to  bis  waste-paper  basket. 

The  President  thought  the  beet  thing  to  do 
was  to  transfer  the  papers  to  the  fire,  and  inform 
the  sender  that  it  had  been  done,  and  wherefore. 

Mr.  C.  Fowler  hoped  the  matter  would  not  be 
allowed  to  drop  in  that  way.  The  offer  made  on 
the  circulars  in  question  was  a most  gross  impu- 
tation on  the  honour  of  the  profession, — so  gross 
that  it  ought  to  be  formally  repudiated  by  the 
Council  on  behalf  of  the  Institute.  He  suggested 
that  the  Council  should  pass  a formal  resolution 
on  the  subject,  and  should  give  the  utmost 
publicity  to  the  views  of  the  Institute  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  B.  Ferrey  fully  concurred  with  what  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  Fowler,  and  thought  it  was  high 
time  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  such 
insulting  offers  as  that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hay. 
ward.  The  profession  had,  as  a body,  remained 
nneontaminated  by  such  offers,  but  its  members 
were  continually  being  taunted  with  receiving 
commission  from  tradesmen. 

The  President  thought  that  it  was  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to  take  any  special  steps  for 
the  repudiation  of  such  offers,  as  it  would  be 
investing  them  with  too  muoh  importance. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  thought  that  if  any  notice 
were  taken  of  the  matter,  it  should  be  definitely 
stated  and  given  forth  that  one  of  the  principal 
conditions  of  memberabip  in  the  Institute  was 
that  each  member  was  bound  in  honour  not  to 
receive  commission  on  account  of  goods  supplied 
by  tradesmen,  and  that  any  member  receiving 
such  commission  would  be  expelled  the  ranks  of 
the  Institute.  If  such  offers  were  allowed  to 
be  sown  broadcast  without  protest,  it  would 
naturally  enongh  be  thought  that  they  met  with 
the  wished-for  response. 

The  President  thought  it  would  be  best  to  burn 
the  papers,  as  he  had  suggested,  and  for  the 
members  to  strike  the  offending  tradesman  or 
patentee  off  their  lists,  and  not  employ  a man 
who  offered  such  a gratuitous  insult  to  the 
profession. 

The  matter  then  dropped,  and  the  Rev. 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  read  an  ex- 
tremely  long  but  interesting  arcbmological 
paper  on  “ Old  Cieeve  Abbey.”  An  abstract  of 
the  paper,  with  a brief  report  of  the  discus, 
sion  which  ensued,  v\  ill  be  found  on  another  page. 

The  next  ordinary  general  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Monday  evening,  Febroary  14cb,  when  a 
paper,  " On  the  Erechtbenm  at  Athens,"  ia 
announced  to  bo  read  by  Mr.  J.  Fergusson, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.* 


The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Highland  and  Agricnl- 
tural  Society,  the  secretary  read  a report  on  this 
subject,  stating  that  a deputation  from  the 
Society  waited  on  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  to  ask  a grant  to  complete  the  unfinished 
survey  of  Scotland,  and  that  a communication 
had  since  been  received  to  the  effect  that  in  fao0 
of  pressing  demands  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  First  Commissioner  deemed  it  imprac- 
ticable to  comply  with  the  request. 

* An  adjiurned  »pecial  general  meeting  to  consider  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  afiTaira  of  the  In- 
stitute will  be  held  on  Monday  eveaingnext,  theTthinst., 
at  »«D«n  o’clock,  "for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
amendments  and  motions  already  before  the  meeting,  and 
such  others  as  may  be  brought  forward  for  consideration.” 


»■  I'm.  187fi 


Wotnm’s  Pavilion.— Messrs.  Sclmarzmann  ^ Fold,  Architects. 
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OLD  OLEEVB  ABBEY. 

TnE  Ee7.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  read 
a paper  “On  Old  Cleeve  Abbey”  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Institate  of  British  Architects  on 
Monday  evening  last,  as  already  mentioned. 
The  paper,  which  was  exceedingly  long  (occu- 
pying twenty.five  pages  of  the  Institute  “ Tran- 
aactions,”  whereas  the  average  length  of  a paper 
read  before  the  Institute  is  only  about  eight 
pages),  was  illustrated  by  a number  of  tracings 
of  pavements  and  tiles  from  the  abbeys  of 
Cleeve,  Mucbelney,  and  Athelney,  and  by 
ground-plans  of  some  representative  English  and 
Continental  abbeys.  Having  spoken  of  the 
choice  of  site  and  general  arrangement  of  a 
Cistercian  abbey,  with  reference  to  exceptional 
treatment  in  the  ground-plan,  the  author  gave 
an  account  of  the  exhumation  of  Old  Cleeve 
Abbey  Church,  made  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Luttrell, 
of  Dunster  Castle,  of  whioh  he  gave  the  first 
intelligence  in  a letter  to  the  Tunes  of  August  25, 
1875.  He  proceeded  to  oSer,  a succinct  account 
of  the  daily  life  and  ritual  of  the  Cisteroian  order, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  their  buildings  were 
allotted,  with  their  furniture  and  arrangement. 
Attention  was  drawn  to  the  apparent  peculiarities 
of  the  abbey,  such  as  the  aisleless  ohapter-house, 
the  position  of  the  day-stairs  to  the  dormitory, 
and  the  refectory  lying  east  and  west  (of  whioh 
other  instances  were  adduced),  and  approached 
by  a high  flight  of  stairs.  The  true  position  of 
the  retro-ohoir  and  cemetery  was  ascertained, 
whilst  several  erroneous  theories  were  com- 
bated : for  instance,  the  alleged  invariable 
ground-plan,  whioh  is  disproved  by  existing 
remains;  the  choice  of  a site  on  picturesque 
grounds,  whereas  it  was  designedly  selected  from 
its  nnhealtbinessj  and  the  misuse  of  the  terms 
fratry  (meaning,  in  fact,  a confraternity)  applied 
to  the  chamber  properly  called,  from  its  fire- 
place,  the  calefactory ; and  of  Domus  Conversorum 
(the  special  name  fora  house  of  Jewish  converts, 
now  the  Rolls  Court),  as  the  designation  of  the 
chambers  of  the  lay  brothers.  These  points  were 
confirmed  on  the  authority  of  the  Ritual  and 
Statutes  of  the  General  Chapter,  compared  with 
the  chronioles  and  inventories  of  the  English 
abbeys.  The  leotnrer  exhibited  tracings  of  a 
beautiful  pavement  found  during  the  excavations, 
composed  of  tiles  of  a heraldic  charaoter,  and 
of  the  most  graceful  design,  which  he  further 
illustrated  by  those  found  by  Mr.  Shelmerdine 
at  Mucbelney,  one  of  which  contained  a repre- 
sentation of  an  elephant  nearly  of  the  same  date 
as  one  carved  by  Bishop  Brufere,  an  Oriental 
traveller,  on  the  misericords  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
and  earlier  than  the  famous  portrait  in  the  Cot. 
tonian  MS.  of  the  first  elephant  brought  to 
England  in  1255,  according  to  Matthew  Paris. 
The  conventual  buildings  round  the  Cloister, 
square  retain  roofs  and  floors,  and  form  the  most 
perfect  series  not  in  ruins  existing  in  this 
country.  The  south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  south  transept,  are  also 
standing.  The  foundations  of  pillars  and  other 
portions  of  the  fabric  are  now  exposed,  and  the 
whole  site  has  been  fenced  in.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Walcott  referred  to  the  purity  and  refine- 
ment  of  the  Cistercian  buildings,  which  attained 
the  highest  architectural  effect,  without  the 
slightest  use  of  meretricious  ornament.  He 
commended  the  study  of  Cisteroian  architecture 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  and 
in  that  study  they  could  have  no  abler  guide 
than  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe.  It  was  a study,  more- 
over,  which  could  be  pursued  without  going,  like 
the  troubadour  of  old  to  find  his  lady-love,  to 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  Finally,  all  would  be 
the  better  for  more  fully  bearing  in  mind  the 
old  motto  of  the  Cistercian  builders, — " Laborare 
esi  orare." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  p 

Mr.  B.  Ferrey  said  that  while  in  Somersetshire 
last  summer  he  came  across  Mr.  Walcott  when 
be  was  pursning  his  investigations  at  Cleeve 
Abbey,  and  from  what  he  (Mr.  Ferrey)  then 
saw,  together  with  what  was  stated  in  the  paper, 
be  (speaking  as  an  architect)  was  disnosed  to 
agree  with  the  oonolusiona  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Walcott.  It  would  well  repay  any  member  of 
the  Institute  who  happened  to  be  in  that  part  of 
the  country  to  go  from  Taunton  down  to  Watchet 
and  visit  the  interesting  remains  brought  to  light 
by  Mr.  Waloott. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Baker  briefly  described  the  die- 
coveries  whioh  he  had  made  at  Beaulieu  Abbey 
some  years  ago. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo  referred  to  the  die. 
covery  made  by  him  many  years  ago  of  the 
common-seal  of  Cleeve  Abbey,  which  represented 


an  abbot  with  his  crozier  kneeling  before  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  under  a beautiful  canopy  of 
Early  English  work.  He  believed  that  a careful 
study  of  these  monastic  seals  would  be  the  means 
of  throwing  a great  deal  of  light  on  monastic 
architecture,  and  he  asked  the  Institute  to  accept 
an  engraving  of  the  Cleeve  Abbey  seal. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Denton  thought  that  Mr.  Walcott 
had  not  quite  apprehended  the  reason  why  the 
Cisteroian  monks  ohose  the  sites  they  did  for 
their  monasteries.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  they  had  the  exclusive  sale  of  wool  for  a 
long  time,  and  they  were  also  the  great  leather- 
sellers  of  their  times.  The  sites  were  presumably 
chosen' rather  with  reference  to  the  facilities  for 
carrying  on  these  branches  of  trade  than  with 
regard  to  the  beauty  or  otherwise  of  the  site. 

Mr.  Loftus  Brock  said  that  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Walcott’s  drawings  and  tracings  exhibited  on  the 
walls  were  the  result  of  true  archseologioal 
work  ; in  other  ’words,  they  were  obtained,  not 
by  taking  books  and  copying  a little  piece  out  of 
one,  and  a little  piece  out  of  another,  but  by 
going  to  work  with  mattock  and  spade.  He 
thought  that  Cleeve  was  the  most  perfect  ex- 
ample of  a Cistercian  house  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Walcott  would  take  steps 
to  put  on  record  in  some  tangible  form  the  valu- 
able information  which  he  had  gleaned  respect- 
ing  it.  He  thought  archaeologists  might  take 
encouragement  from  what  had  been  discovered 
at  Cleeve,  for  the  site  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
most  unpromising  that  could  possibly  be  ex- 
plored.  There  were  500  sites  of  abbeys  in 
England  yet  to  be  investigated,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  success  met  with  at  Cleeve  would 
prompt  the  investigation  of  some  of  these  sites. 

Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  then,  with  the  aid  of  plans 
whioh  he  exhibited,  proceeded  to  enter  minutely 
into  some  of  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Waloott 
and  those  arrived  at  by  himself.  He  (Mr. 
Sharpe)  contended  that  the  primitive  type  of 
Cistercian  abbey  to  which  he  had  referred  in  his 
works,  was  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  Cleeve  was,  it  should 
be  remembered,  only  a small  abbey,  aud  the 
rules  which  were  observed  in  the  first  two  cen- 
turies  of  the  order  were  utterly  neglected  in 
later  times.  The  monks  fell  off,  not  only  in  diet 
and  in  morals,  bat  in  architecture.  He  was 
willing  to  admit  that  there  were  examples  in 
whioh  the  Cistercians  did  not  follow  the  universal 
rule  of  putting  the  refectory  transversely,  but 
longitudinally;  but  the  exception  proved  the 
rule.  In  twenty-one  examples  of  which  he  had 
drawn  the  plans  to  scale,  the  refectory  was  at 
right  angles  to  the  church, — i.  e,,  due  north  and 
south.  He  defied  Mr.  Walcott  to  show  him  a 
fireplace  in  a fraterium  so  early  as  the  twelfth 
century.  As  to  the  cause  which  had  determined 
the  sites  of  Cistercian  abbeys,  he  thought  that 
seclusion  was  the  only  object ; for  there  was  no 
trade  in  wool  until  long  after  the  abbeys  were 
founded.  In  oonclnsion,  Mr.  Sharpe  said  he  ao- 
counted  for  the  different  views  taken  by  him  and 
Mr.  Walcott  by  the  fact  that  the  architect  illus- 
trated  his  reading  by  his  plans,  whilst  the  arohce- 
ologist  illustrated  his  plans  by  his  reading. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.  A.,  in  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Walcott  for  his  paper,  said  he 
believed  it  would  be  universally  found  that  in 
the  early  ages  the  monks  made  a special  point 
of  placing  every  building  whioh  was  essentially 
secular  at  right  angles  to  the  church,  the  church 
being  always  east  and  west ; therefore  he  thought 
there  was  good  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
refectory  at  Cleeve  ran  north  and  south. 

Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  also  due 
to  Mr.  Sharpe  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Gilbert  Scott),  in  putting 
the  motion  to  the  meeting,  said  “ Who  shall 
decide  when  doctors  disagree”?  Mr.  Walcott 
and  Mr.  Sharpe  had  both  given  a great  amount 
of  study  to  the  subject  of  Cisteroian  abbeys,  and 
both  were  well  entitled  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
As  to  the  position  of  the  refectory,  one  gentle- 
man brought  twenty  examples  to  show  that  it 
invariably  ran  north  and  south,  while  the  other 
brought  a dozen  examples  in  which  it  ran  east 
and  west.  He  (the  Chairman)  differed  from 
Mr.  White  in  saying  that  the  Cistercians  took 
pains  to  place  their  buildings  for  secular  pur- 
poses north  and  south ; there  were  no  special 
reasons,  religious  or  otherwise,  why  they  should 
do  so.  He  thought  that  as  arohiteots  the 
members  of  the  Institute  would  feel  deeply 
indebted  to  Mr.  Walcott  and  Mr.  Sharpe  for 
having  brought  under  special  notice,  now  and 


on  former  occasions,  the  grand  simplicity  and 
parity  of  the  early  Cistercian  architecture. 
Every  arohiteot  might  take  useful  lessons  from 
it.'  However  much  it  might,  be  the  fashion  to 
use  carving  and  other  enrichments,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  fine  and  noble  archi- 
tecture was  possible  without  any  of  those  added 
“ spices.”  The  early  Cistercians  build  without 
any  carving,  absolutely  forbidding  all  sculpture, 
all  stained  glass,  and  all  wall  painting;  yet  they 
erected  buildings  whioh  were  not  excelled  in 
grandeur,— stern  grandeur,  it  might  be, — by  any 
architecture  which  could  be  found.  Kirkstall 
Abbey,  one  of  the  earliest  Cisteroian  buildings, 
was  a grand  lesson  to  those  arohiteots  who,  like 
himself  (the  Chairman),  were  somewhat  given 
to  luxuriating,  and  it  served  to  call  to  mind 
Solomon’s  advice, — “ Put  a knife  to  thy  throat 
if  thou  be  a man  given  to  appetite.” 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  Waloott,  in  replying  to  some  of  the  points 
raised  in  the  discussion,  said  that  arobaeologists 
proved  their  theories  by  their  facts  and  by 
documentary  evidence.  He  was  unable  to  find 
the  equivalent  of  the  term  “ day-room,”  as  used 
by  Mr.  Sharpe  in  connexion  with  Cisteroian 
buildings;  indeed,  he  believed  the  term  was  first 
introdnced  at  the  Penitentiary  at  Westminster. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  an  announcement 
by  Mr.  Sharpe  that  the  thorough  exploration  of 
Bylands  Abbey  was  abont  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Yorkshire  Arohoeologioal  Society.* 


A PIONEER  ENGRAVER. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson 
rests  on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  pioneer  engraver 
on  wood  in  America,  and  the  virtual  inventor  of 
the  art  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
story  of  the  career  of  this  remarkable  man,  who 
may  be  styled  the  Bewick  of  America,  is  far  less 
known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  Indeed,  he  may 
be  said  to  be  altogether  unknown  in  this  country. 
He  was  of  Scottish  descent.  His  father  was, 
we  believe,  a printer  in  Edinburgh,  and  emi- 
grated to  New  York  about  the  year  1770,  in 
'W'hioh  city  Anderson  was  born,  on  April  2l8t, 
1775.  The  old  War  of  Independence  had  just 
broken  out,  and  it  may  be  noted  as  a somewhat 
ouriouB  circumstance  that  not  only  did  Anderson, 
senior,  differ  in  politics  from  most  of  his  coun, 
trymen  in  America  at  that  time,  who  were 
generally  distinguished  for  their  loyalty  to 
King  George,  but  we  find  him  among  the  very 
first  to  espouse  the  republican  notion,  and 
one  of  its  most  energetic  and  uncompromising 
advocates.  He  started  a Republican  newspaper, 
under  the  title  of  the  Constitutional  Gazette, 
and  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  the  British 
took  possession  of  New  York,  the  rebel  printer 
was  obliged  to  fly,  with  his  goods  and  chattels, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  lost  before  he  reached 
a place  of  safety  in  Connecticut. 

As  early  as  his  twelfth  year  yonng  Anderson 
would  seem  to  have  begun  to  handle  the  graver 
as  an  amusement.  He  had  no  guide  or  instructor; 
but,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  “ Genius  finds  its  own 
road,  and  carries  its  own  lamp.”  He  gained  hia 
knowledge  by  silent  observation  and  experiment. 
Many  self-taught  men  of  whom  we  read  have 
found  the  means  to  gratify  their  early  thirst  for 
knowledge  by  poring  over  the  open  pages  in  the 
booksellers’  windows.  In  like  manner,  Alex- 
ander Anderson,  by  peeping  into  the  shop-win. 
dowB  of  silversmiths,  saw  the  shape  and  the 
method  of  manipulating  the  graver  in  the  letter, 
ing  of  spoons.  Rolled-out  copper  cents  gave 
him  his  plates  for  first  efforts.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way,  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  art,  and  by  his  seven- 
teenth year  his  profioiency  was  so  great  that  he 
was  commissioned  by  a bookseller  to  copy  the 
illustrations  of  that  once  popular  little  book, 
“ The  Looking-glass  for  the  Mind.”  These  illus- 
trations were  by  Thomas  Bewick,  the  father  of 
modern  wood-engraving.  Anderson  had  com- 
pleted nearly  half  of  the  illustrations  before  he 
was  aware  that  Bewick^swere  made  on  boxwood. 
His  own  engravings  up  to  this  time  were  all  on 
type-metal,  and  it  appears  he  bad  no  idea  that 
wood  was  used  for  the  purpose.  Here  was  a most 
important  discovery,  whioh  must  be  turned  to 
account.  The  yonng  pioneer  engraver  imme- 
diately  procured  pieces  of  boxwood  from  a rule- 
maker’s  shop,  invented  proper  tools,  experi- 
mented,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  he  found  the 
material  much  more  agreeable  to  work  upon  and 
more  easily  managed  than  his  type-metal. 

* Some  further  particulars  of  the  discoveries  at  Cloev® 
Abbey  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  the  BuUder  for  Iasi 
year,  p.  801. 
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Several  of  these  blocks  are  still  in  existence. 
They  are  considerably  worn  by  use,  to  be  snre, 
bat  they  are  treasared  as  the  very  earliest  speoi- 
znens  of  wood-engraving  in  Atnerioa,  executed 
eighty-two  years  ago. 

Aboat  this  period  of  his  life  Anderson  began 
to  take  a deep  interest  in  the  study  of  medical 
science,  and  this  proclivity  was  fostered  and 
enconraged  by  bis  father,  who  rather  deprecated 
the  notion  that  hie  son  should  be  an  engraver. 
The  profession  of  a physician  was  much  more  to 
the  parental  taste.  Accordingly,  out  of  deference 
to  bis  father’s  wishes,  Alexander  prosecuted  his 
medical  studies.  In  May,  1796,  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  faculty 
of  Columbia  College.  The  subject  of  bis 
diploma  address  was  “Chronic  Mania,”  and  it 
is  no  small  compliment  which  has  been  paid 
to  the  youthful  M.D., — for  be  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age, — that  the  theories  which 
he  then  advanced  oonoerning  lunacy  have 
since  become  well-established  facts  in  medical 
eoience.  But  be  had  not  lost  his  passion 
for  art.  In  the  first  year  of  his  practice 
Dr.  Anderson  drew  and  engraved  on  wood  a full- 
length  human  skeleton  fromAlbinn8’B“Anatomy,” 
which  he  enlarged  to  the  length  of  3 ft.  This,  it  is 
believed,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  carefully 
elaborated  engravings  on  wood  ever  attempted, 
and  is  said  to  be  admirable,  both  in  drawing  and 
execution,  even  when  compared  with  the  art  at 
the  present  day.  Shortly  after  this,  Dr.  Ander- 
son had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  whole  of  his 
family  by  yellow  fever.  He  himself  was  attacked, 
bat  recovered,  and  with  a view  to  recruit  his 
strength  he  took  a voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  had  a maternal  uncle,  Alexander 
Anderson,  who  was  “the  king’s  botanist”  at 
St.  Vincent.  Onhia  return  to  New  York, — that 
is,  in  his  twenty -fifth  year, — Dr.  Anderson  resolved 
to  abandon  the  medical  profession  and  devote 
himself  entirely  to  engraving.  He  could  not 
forget  his  first  love.  Anderson  preferred  wood- 
ongraving,  but  the  demand  for  it  being  small  he 
practised  on  copper,  receiving  instruction  from 
an  eccentric  Scotsman,  one  John  Roberts,  a 
friend  of  Anderson’s  deceased  father,  who  painted 
miniatures,  etched  and  engraved  on  copper,  was 
>a  clever  musician  and  mathematician,  and  a 
competent  draughtsman, — in  a word,  a sorb  of 
oniversal  genius.  Unfortunately  Roberts  was  as 
dissipated  as  he  was  clever,  and  though  Ander- 
son gained  great  proBoienoy  under  his  instruc- 
tion, Roberts’s  habits  of  intemperance  were  such 
as  to  compel  Anderson  to  give  up  the  advantages 
which  be  might  have  derived  from  that  artist’s 
practical  suggestions. 

During  his  long  and  busy  life,  Dr.  Anderson 
engraved  many  thousands  of  subjects.  Among 
his  principal  works  were  illustrations  on  copper 
for  Josephus’s  “ History  of  the  Jews,”  executed 
so  long  ago  ns  the  year  1799.  In  1808  he 
executed  on  wood  aboat  seventy  illustrations  for 
an  American  edition  of  Bell’s  “ Anatomy,”  copied 
from  the  originals,  etched  by  Bell  himself.  He 
also  furnished  engravings  for  a quarto  Bible. 
Between  1850  and  1855,  he  executed  nearly  100 
illnstrabions  of  Sbakspeare’s  plays  from  original 
designs.  But  his  most  popular  work  is  the 
illustrated  edition  of  “ Webster’s  Spelling  book,” 
which,  for  over  seventy  years,  has  been  a leading 
elementary  class-book  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  Its  sale  has  been  enormous,  and  at  one 
time  amounted  to  about  a million  copies  a year. 
In  1857  a new  and  more  fully  embt-lliahed 
edition  of  that  work  was  published,  the  engrav- 
ings  being  again  executed  by  Anderson  from 
drawings  by  Morgan,  one  of  his  pupils.  Indeed, 
he  found  continual  employment  for  his  remark- 
able  abilities,  until  called  upon  to  lay  aside  every 
implement  of  labour  for  ever.  He  was  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age  before  bis  hand  had  lost  its 
cunning.  Only  two  years  previously,  when  he 
had  completed  his  eighty-fifth  year.  Dr.  Ander- 
son  issued  a new  business  card,  drawn  and  en- 
graved by  himself,  bearing  the  appropriate  motto, 

“ Flezusnon  Fractus,”  and  also  executed  his  own 
portrait.  Dr.  Anderson’s  reminiscences  extended 
back  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the  revolution,  and 
bis  fund  of  anecdote  and  geniality  of  oonversa- 
tion  made  him  a favourite  with  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  With  moat  of  the  literary 
and  professional  men  of  New  York,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  he  was  familiar,  and  was 
universally  beloved  for  his  sterling  virtues. 
Washington  Irving,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
friends  of  his  youth,  used  to  relate  how  be 
learned  from  Anderson  to  play  the  flageolet. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1870,  Dr.  Anderson  bad  reached  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-five.  Ho  discovered  the  art  of, 


long  life  by  observing  two  things, — regularity 
and  temperance.  “I  would  nob,”  he  was  wont 
to  say,  “sit  up  after  ten  o’clock  at  night  to  see 
an  angel.”  And  so  passed  away  an  American 
Scotsman  of  the  good  old  stock,  whose  name  has 
been  familiar  to  booksellers  and  readers  in 
America  for  more  than  half  a century,  and  whose 
mysterious  little  monogram,  "A.  A.,”  in  the 
corners  of  woodcuts  in  educational  books,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  millions  of  children  in 
the  schools  and  at  the  firesides  of  the  United 
States. 


THE  GOLDSMITHS’  ART  IN  SOUTHERN 
INDIA. 

The  native  gold  and  silver  smiths  of  Madura 
have  long  been  celebrated,  and  consequently  it 
w<ia  resolved  that  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
visited  the  ancient  city  it  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  its  loyalty  by  presenting  to 
him  such  a specimen  of  workmanship  as  tvould 
give  him  reason  to  be  pleased  to  remember  the 
dusky  donors  and  to  entertain  some  pride  in 
counting  them  among  his  future  subjects.  The 
needful  funds  were  soon  forthcoming,  and  after 
much  consideration  designs  were  selected  for  a 
casket,  to  contain  the  usual  loyal  address,  and 
also  for  a sort  of  throne,  which  it  was  resolved 
to  offer  to  the  future  emperor  as  a sort  of 
memorial  of  his  visit.  Suoh  works  are  not 
completed  in  a day,  and  for  many  months 
the  native  artists  were  ba->y  with  their  task, 
and  were  just  finishing  it  when  the  startling 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  royal  tour  through 
the  South  would  not  take  place.  The  local  con- 
sternation was  great ; for  Madura  was  one  of 
the  places  specially  tabooed.  Orders  were  given 
to  destroy  the  arches  which  had  been  erected, 
and  intending  visitors  warned  that  they  need 
not  come.  But  the  Madura  folks  were  full  of  faith, 
and  at  the  eleventh  hour  it  was  rewarded.  His 
Royal  Highness  has  been  slightly  wilful  through- 
out his  trip,  and  insisted  on  seeing  the  Madura 
temples,  notwithstanding  the  advioe  of  his  coun- 
sellors j and  the  consequence  is,  that  both  the 
oaskeb  and  the  throne  are  now  included  among 
his  belongings.  The  former  is  of  pure  beaten  gold, 
the  length  being  10  in.,  the  breadth  6 in.,  and 
the  depth  7 in-,  and  contains  200i.  worth  of 
gold.  The  elaborate  figuring  illustrates  the 
mythological  stories  of  the  goddess  of  the  great 
temple.  The  corners  are  cut  away  to  make  room 
for  Tarlis — mythical  animals  frequently  repre- 
sented in  the  buildings  of  the  town.  The  back 
panel  of  the  box  contains  n representation  of  the 
coronation  of  Menachi,  the  last  of  the  Pandiyao 
line,  she  being  the  daughter  of  the  last  king, 
Malayadwajau.  The  Pandiyan  power  having 
passed  into  the  bands  of  a female,  the  secular 
power  was  weakened,  till,  after  a lengthened 
period,  the  priests  defied  her,  and  ruled  in  her 
name.  Hence  the  honour  rendered  to  her  was 
but  a mere  political  trick  to  confirm  their  own 
power.  The  panel  at  one  end  of  the  casket  repre- 
sents the  Thikuvijayam, — a ceremony  in  which 
the  new  sovereign  shoots  arrows  to  the  eight 
points  of  the  heavens,  thus  asserting  supremacy. 
Menachi  was  encountered  by  Sundereswaran, 
who  disputed  her  authority  and  also  claimed  to 
be  her  lord.  She  recognised  him  by  predicted 
secret  signs,  and  owned  him  as  her  futnre 
husband.  The  third  group  on  the  front  por- 
trays the  marriage  of  Menachi  with  Sunderas- 
waran  j and  the  fourth  group,  on  the  other  end, 
represents  the  bestowal  of  the  sceptre,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  temporal  power  bo  the  dynasty  of 
the  Naicks,  but  really  indicates  the  support 
accorded  by  the  priesthood,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  endowments  given  to  the  temple.  The 
top  has  in  the  centre  an  oblong  dome,  richly 
chased  with  a raised  ridge,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion “ Madura,  1875.”  Two  panels,  each  con- 
taining ten  niches  separated  by  columns,  from 
which  spring  graceful  arches,  represent  respec- 
tively the  ten  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and  the 
ten  forms  of  Eawaran.  Each  of  the  two  side 
panels  contains  five  separate  niches,  the  centre 
ones  with  figures  of  Sabramaniya,  the  god  of 
war,  and  Pilieyar,  the  belly  god.  The  other 
niches  are  filled  with  their  supporters.  The  four 
corners  of  the  lid  are  filled  with  intertwining 
serpents.  Round  the  panels  runs  a doable 
margin,  half  an  inch  wide,  of  riohly-ohased  scroll- 
work.  The  throne  is  made  of  pore  silver,  lined 
with  crimson  damask,  spangled  with  silver  stars. 
The  four  legs  are  formed  by  mythical  animals 
rampant,  having  the  body  and  head  of  a lion, 
and  the  trunk  of  an  elephant.  The  arms  are 
formed  by  two  silver  lions  passant.  The  back 
is  a Hindu  arch,  supported  by  miniature  columos, 


in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  Royal  Arms  of 
England,  surmounted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
crown.  Springing  from  twin  columns  rise  two 
spiral  supports  for  the  canopy.  Round  this 
canopy  rnos  a fringe  of  silver  band  network, 
with  silver  beads  and  crimson  tassels.  The 
Prince  of  Wales's  feathers,  chased  in  silver, 
appear  supported  apparently  by  two  mythical 
birds.  In  the  centre  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
canopy  is  a large  silver  boss.  This  throne  is 
accompanied  by  a silver  footstool,  formed  by 
four  lions  couohant. 


OUR  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

MEMEL  AND  ITS  TIMBER  TRADE. 

Memei,  with  the  name  of  which  most  of  our 
readers  are  familiar,  is  a little  German  port  on 
the  Baltic.  It  used  to  be  a very  picturesque 
place,  from  the  number  of  windmills  which  it 
contained,  and  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  but 
it  is  rapidly  losing  its  quaint  old-world  look 
before  the  progress  of  steam.  There  are  still 
about  a score  of  the  long-armed  aSrial  motors 
which  may  be  counted  from  the  sea,  and  all  are 
employed  in  sawing  timber;  but  there  are  quite 
as  many  more  establishments  of  the  same  kind 
which  depend  solely  on  engine  and  boiler.  The 
population  numbers  about  25,000,  and  all  are 
dependent  on  the  traffic  in  wood.  The  trade  is 
conducted  as  follows  : — Timber  cut  down  during 
the  winter  in  the  large  forests  of  Poland  and 
Galizien  is  floated  down  the  river  Memei  and  its 
tributaries  to  the  Prussian  village  of  Russ, 
situated  about  thirty  English  miles  from  Memei, 
into  the  Knriache  Half.  Here  it  remains  until 
sold,  and  then  is  formed  into  more  secure  rafts 
and  sent  to  Memei  at  the  risk  of  the  Pruasian 
purchaser,  either  by  way  of  the  Kurische  Hsiff 
or  [the  King  William  Canal.  The  .latter  is  the 
more  expensive  if  the  more  secure  route.  This 
canal  was  dug  in  expectation  that  all  the  timber- 
rafts  would  pass  through  it,  but  thus  far  it  has 
proved  almost  a complete  failure.  In  order  to 
get  into  the  canal  the  rafts  have  to  go  about 
three  miles  up  the  Menge,  a small  river,  which 
is  sometimes  too  shallow,  and  sometimes  too 
strong  in  the  current  to  force  the  rafts  against 
it.  I!  the  canal  is  therefore  to  be  of  any  use  it 
will  be  necessary  to  extend  it  for  these  three  or 
four  miles  to  Memei  itself,  when  it  may  be  made 
a paying  concern.  The  port  itself,  although 
difficult  to  approach  in  stormy  weather,  possesses 
many  advantages  over  the  other  Baltic  ports. 
The  harbour  is  excellent,  and  is  rarely  closed  by 
ice,  and  then  only  for  a few  days,  so  that  almost 
at  any  time  ships  can  enter  far  enough  to  be  in 
safety.  Its  progress,  however,  has  been  greatly 
checked  by  the  want  of  railway  commuuioation 
with  the  interior  of  Russia.  All  the  more 
valuable  goods  are  forwarded  to  ports  possessing 
this  facility,  the  time  gained,  and  the  speedy 
exchange  of  merchandise  into  money,  fully 
counterbalancing  any  additional  expense.  It  is 
expected  that  the  early  opening  of  the  Memei. 
Tilsit  line  will,  in  great  measure,  remedy  this 
defect,  and  will  also  bring  back  many  branches 
of  commerce  which  formerly  flouri-^hed  in  the 
town.  The  protective  duties  levied  by  Russia 
also  have  a most  pernicious  effect,  and  as  yet 
all  the  exertions  of  the  Prussian  Government  to 
get  greater  facilities  have  been  unsuooessfal,  and 
the  sole  chance  of  amendment  ia  this  direction 
lies  in  the  hope  that  Russia  will  soon  discover 
that  lower  duties  and  less  protective  measures 
would  be  of  equal  benefit  to  herself  and  her 
neighbours.  At  Memei  the  round  timber  which 
is  brought  from  Russia,  as  above  described,  is 
sawn  into  planks,  and  made  ready  for  shipment 
by  sea-going  vessels.  Close  upon  a million 
pounds  worth  is  exported  in  the  year,  and 
England  is  the  chief  customer.  The  Govern- 
raent  indulges  in  the  hope  that  all  present  dis- 
advantages may  be  soon  overcome,  and  last  year 
expended  nearly  50,000L  in  the  improvement  of 
the  port. 


Will  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Poley,  R.A.— The 
late  J.  H.  Foley  says  in  his  will,  ••  I desire  that 
my  two  assistants,  Mr.  Brook  and  Mr.  Dewiok, 
and  Charles  Bell  Biroh,  finish  all  my  works  now 
in  progress  according  to  the  models.”  We  have 
seen  a correspondence,  in  the  coarse  of  which 
the  executor  of  Mr.  Foley  and  his  solioitors  give 
various  reasons  why  Mr.  Biroh  has  not  been 
employed,  and  ia  not  being  employed,  as  desired 
by  Mr.  Foley.  The  clearness  of  the  instruction 
makes  us  very  much  disposed  to  think  that  the 
law,  if  appealed  to,  would  give  Mr.  Birch 
pensation  for  the  loss  sustained. 


Feb,  5,  1876.] 
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PBOPOSED  SANITARY  CONFERENCE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  the  Social  Science  Asgociation  and  of 
the  British  Medical  Asenciation  on  State  iledi. 
cine,  held  on  the  12th  of  January,  it  was  resolved 
to  hold  “a  thorongbly  efficient  representative 
Sanitary  Conference,  to  discuss  the  organisation 
and  administration  of  the  sanitary  laws.”  It  is 
proposed  to  hold  the  Conference  in  April  next, 
and  the  secretaries  have  been  requested  to  draw 
up  a paper  stating  liieir  views  as  to  points 
specially  demanding  attention  in  the  present  law, 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1876,  and  of  a general  scheme  for  trans- 
action  of  the  business  of  the  Conference. 


BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  IN  ROME. 

The  meetings  of  this  Society  are  going  on 
vigorou-ly.  According  to  Forbes’s  Tourist’s 
Directory,  the  promenade  on  Tuesday,  January 
18tb,  was  over  the  Esquiline.  The  Society  traced 
the  remains  of  the  agger  from  the  remains  of 
the  tower,  with  the  masons’  marks,  to  the  arch 
of  Gallienus.  The  auditorium  or  green-house 
was  then  visited  and  its  frescoes  examined,  also 
the  remains  of  the  agger  near  by.  The  Nym. 
phseum  of  Alexander  Severus  was  examined,  and 
theruined  aqueduct  that  supplied  it  with  water. 
Next,  the  round  building  called  a Castellum 
Aquas,  a tomb,  a Mediecval  castle,  though  its 
actual  use  is  difficult  to  demonstrate.  lo  con- 
sists  of  four  oval  towers,  formed  with  the  outer 
circular  wall,  having  a small  court  in  the  centre  5 it 
isbuilt  of  concrete,  which  was  probably  faced  with 
marble  or  stone.  Beneath  each  tower  is  a cham- 
her  which  may  well  have  been  for  sarcophagi. 
In  the  court  was  a Cippus,  with  the  following 
votive  inscription  to  the  fortunes  of  the  baths  of 
Verulanus  “PORTVXABHS  BAtTjei  VERVLiani  q. 
HOSTILIVS  AGATHOPVS.  Donum  Dedit."  It  is  not 
known  if  this  was  its  original  site,  or  merely 
placed  here  temporarily  ; it  has  now  disappeared. 
The  road  Via  in  Merulana  is  thonght  to  be  a cor- 
ruption  of  Verulaua.  Mr.  Parker  first  thought 
it  a Medimval  castle,  bat  now  considers  it  a 
Castellum  Aqum  or  reservoir.  Mr.  Forbes  calls 
it  the  tomb  of  Mecsenas,  who  was  buried  on 
the  skirts  of  the  Esquiline.  Tradition  likewise 
calls  it  a tomb.  Mr.  Hemans  considers  that  it 
may  well  be  one  of  the  nnmerous  pleasnre-honses 
of  Gallienus,  who  had  large  gardens  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  Society  then  bent  their 
footsteps  to  the  New  Museum,  near  the  Minerva 
Medica,  formed  by  the  Compagnia  Fondiaria 
Italiana  out  of  the  objects  found  in  the  recently 
discovered  columbaria.  These  objects  are 
highly  iuteresting,  consisting  of  inscriptions, 
lamps,  glass,  vases,  ornaments,  and  large  water- 
colour  drawings  of  the  frescoes  described 
above;  al-o,  a small  fresco  of  a man  driving  a 
biga,  the  horses  of  which  are  very  spirited  and 
well  executed.  The  Minerva  Medica  and  the 
reservoir  of  the  Marcian  aqueduct  were  then 
visited,  also  the  highly  iuteresting  and  in  many 
respects  unique  group  of  columbaria  recently 
exposed  to  view  by  the  above  Society. 

Oq  Thursday,  January  20ih,  the  Society  took 
a promenade  over  the  southern  part  of  the  Celion 
hill,  first  visiting  the  church  of  St.  Stefano 
Rotondo,  considered  by  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr. 
Hemans  to  bo  of  the  fifth  century  ; some  autho- 
rities consider  it  as  the  temple  of  Claudius 
erected  by  Vespasian,  though  begun  by  Agrippina 
and  almost  demolished  by  Nero ; others  call  it 
the  Macellum  Grande,  or  meat  market,  of  Nero, 

and  it  .certainly  correspi.nds  with  that  building 
as  shown  on  a coin  of  Nero  by  Mr.  Tighe.  There 
is  a similar  building  at  Perugia,  which  is  there 
considered  aa  an  ancient  temple.  A visit  was 
then  made  to  the  remains  of  the  houses  built 
against  the  cliff  of  the  hill  below,  where  there 
was  an  ancient  road ; one  of  these  houses  has 
been  dignified  by  being  called  that  of  Seneca, 
who  mentions  that  he  dwelt  on  the  Celian,  bnt 
there  is  no  authority  for  oalliog  these  remains 
the  houso  of  Seneca,  and  the  construction  is 
much  earlier  than  his  time,— in  fact,  of  the 
republic.  The  nymphaeum  near  by  was  then 
visited  ; though  called  by  the  name  of  Alexander 
Severus  there  is  evidence  in  its  construction  of 
an  earlier  date.  The  aqueduct  at  the  back  was 
full  of  water,  and  goes  to  the  reservoir  in  the 
grounds  of  Baron  Huffman.  A piece  of  black 
and  white  mosaic  floor  excavated  in  the  vine- 
yard above  was  next  examined  ; it  is  of  the  third 
century,  and  represents  a boy  and  flowers.  The 
tomb  in  the  Villa  Campagna,  of  the  first  century, 


was  then  visited,  also  the  Church  of  Santi 
Quattro  Inooronati,  Carponferus,  Severus, 
Severianus,  and  Victorianus.  Mr.  Hemans 
explained  the  frescoes  in  the  Chapel  of  St 
Silvester,  of  the  thiiteenth  century,  represent- 
ing  events  in  the  fabulous  account  of  the  life  of 
CoDstantiue  the  Great. 

Ou  Friday  evening,  Januarj’  21at,  Mr.  Hemans 
gave  an  iuteresting  lecture  upon  the  sculptures 
in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 


THE  NEW  THEATRE  ROYAL, 
EDINBURGH. 

The  new  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  was 
opened  on  the  27th  ulb.,  having  been  constructed 
within  three  months  from  the  commencement  of 
Operations,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Pnipps,  atcliiteot. 
Sitting  accommodation  is  provided  for  2,3(J0 
persons,  or  about  300  more  than  oonld  be  com- 
fortably seated  in  the  old  Theatre  Royal.  Yen- 
tilatiou  is  provided  for  partly  by  openings  into 
the  corridors,  and  special  apertures  above  the 
gallery,  but  mainly,  so  far  as  the  body  of  the 
house  is  concerned,  by  an  iron-cased  sbatt  passing 
from  the  ceiling  through  the  outer  roof,  and  in 
whieh  an  upward  current  will  be  maintained  by 
the  sunlight  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  Care, 
it  is  said,  has  been  taken  to  obviate  draughts  by 
placing  double  doors,  opening  outwards,  iu  the 
various  entrance  passages  : if  successful,  it  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  most  theatres.  As  to 
decoration,  that  of  the  proscenium  is  simple  in 
design ; and  the  salient  mouldings  are  picked 
out  with  gilding  on  a general  ground  of  dark- 
cream  colour.  A flat  ceiling,  defined  by  mould- 
ings into  a circular  form,  the  outer  edge  of  which 
ranges  with  the  gallery-front,  is  painted  with 
Romanesque  ornament  on  a ground  of  turquoise 
blue.  In  the  front  of  the  gallery  the  colours  of 
the  ceiling  are  repeated  on  a cream-coloured 
ground  ; the  front  of  the  second  circle  repeats 
the  latter  tint,  and  is  relieved  with  gilding  in  the 
shape  of  foliated  ornament;  while  the  dress 
circle  shows  a front  of  open  metal  work  gilt 
throughont.  The  circle  boxes  have  their 
frontage  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  which 
harmonises  with  the  dark-green  paper,  picked 
out  with  gilding,  that  covers  the  back  walls. 
With  a prosoenium  opening  27  ft.  wide  by  39  ft. 
high,  the  space  available  for  scenic  purposes  is 
61  ft.  wide  between  walls,  and  in  the  centre 
59  ft.,  but  at  the  sides,  where  the  back  corners 
are  cut  off,  only  36  ft.  deep.  The  stage  is  pro- 
vided with  seven  traps  (including  that  required 
for  the  operatic  prompter),  ten  outs,  and  four 
bridges,  the  whole  structure  being  so  contrived 
as  to  be  capable  of  immediate  adaptation  to  all 
probable  requirements.  For  the  orchestra  a 
space  6 ft.  9 in.  wide  is  reserved  between  the 
footlights  and  the  front  of  the  pit.  The  area 
in  the  basement,  below  the  pit,  has  been  floored 
with  concrete,  and  is  to  be  appropriated  as  ballet, 
room  and  supers’  room ; while  the  back  part 
of  the  space  below  the  stage,  not  required  for 
Bceoe-sbifcing  machinery,  is  set  apart  as  a 
room  for  making  properties.  The  corner  spaces 
partitioned  off  at  the  back  of  the  stage  afford 
on  the  stage  level,  and  on- two  floors  above,  a 
series  of  dressing-rooms,  with  offices  for  the 
manager  and  stage  manager  ; and  on  tbo  gallery 
level  there  extends  over  these  rooms,  as  well 
as  the  kjtervening  scene-dock,  a workshop  with 
a private  room  attached  for  the  scene-painter. 
The  curtain  is  of  morone-coloured  baize,  to 
harmonise  with  the  general  tone  of  the  decora- 
tions. The  act-drop,  painted  by  Messrs.  Gordon 
& Harford,  shows  a Florentine  scene  between 
draperies,  on  which  are  displayed  medallions  of 
Shakspeare,  Scott,  and  Burns.  From  the  same 
artists  has  come  a considerable  portion  of  the 
general  scenery,  the  remainder  being  produced 
by  the  resident  painters,  Messrs.  Galt  and 
Morgan. 

The  construction  of  the  theatre  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Frank  Stripling,  clerk  of  works.  Exclusive  of 
scenery,  the  cost  is  stated  to  be  about  11,0001. 


A Tree  Aquarium  for  Ipswich. — Mr. 
Edward  Packard,  of  Birkfield  Lodge,  has  offered 
to  present  the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich  with  an 
aquarium  in  connexion  with  the  museum.  The 
offer  has  been  accepted.  The  aquarium  will,  of 
course,  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
museum,  and  will  constitute  one  of  the  public 
attractions  of  Ipawioh.  It  will,  we  believe,  be 
the  only  instance  of  an  aquarium  open  to  the 
public  without  charge. 


AUSTRIAN  EXPENDITURE. 

From  official  documents  just  published,  it 
appears  that,  during  the  year  1875,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  expended  1,221,000 
florins  on  State  buildings;  195,000  fl.  on  new 
works ; 12,000  fl.  ou  telegraphs ; 81,000  fl.  on 
the  Academy  of  Sciences ; 70,000  fl.  on  the 
Museum  of  ludustrial  Art;  9,000  fl.  on  the 
maintenance  of  old  monuments;  954,000  fl.  on 
technical  high  schools,  and  1,432,000  fl.  on 
technical  middle-class  schools ; 361,000  fl.  on 
line-art  high  schools;  22,000  fl.  on  students’ 
libraries;  92,000  fl.  00  funds  for  students; 

50.000  fl.  on  the  Oriental  Museum  ; 2,562,434  fl. 
on  the  sea  and  harbour  sanitary  service; 

197.000  fl.  on  land  and  forest  schools  ; 70,700  fl. 
ou  land  and  forest  improvements  ; 199,500  fl.  on 
niiniiig  offices ; 78,500  fl.  on  mining  schools  j 

1.464.000  fl.  on  the  State  forests  and  lands ; 
and  4,800,000  fl.  on  the  State  mining  establish, 
ments. 


ROOF  PAINTINGS  AT  SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
on  the  27th  ult.,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  reply  to  a suggestion  of  the  Society 
that  the  obelisk  which  bad  been  given  to  the 
English  nation  might  be  brought  from  Alex- 
andria. The  Premier  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  much  correspondence  bad  taken  place  on 
the  subject  in  18G7.  The  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum  had  been  consulted,  and  bad 
given  their  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the 
obelisk  would  not  bo  worth  the  cost,  as  the 
hieroglyphics  had  been  much  defaced. 

Mr.  Arm  field  then  read  a paper  on  the  paint- 
ings on  the  roof  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  These 
had  been  covered  over  with  a buff  wash  when 
the  cathedral  was  restored  by  Wyatt,  in  the  last 
century.  Many  of  these  paintings  were  distin- 
guishable through  this  wash,  and  when  the 
present  restoration  under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  com. 
menoed,  it  was  hoped  that  the  wash  might  be 
cleared  away,  leaving  the  paintings  beneath. 
Unhappily,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  pig- 
ments beneath  the  wash  had  been  reduced  to 
powder,  and  any  attempt  to  remove  the  wash 
removed  the  pictures  also.  These  pictures  were 
on  medallions  between  the  groining  ribs  of  the 
roof,  and  tracings  of  a great  number  of  them 
bad  been  taken,  which  were  exhibited  on  the 
wails  by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell.  These  paintings  were  of  a very  early 
date,  being  of  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  were  now  being  replaced  by  more 
modern  ones.  They  were  all  of  about  the  same 
period  as  the  consecration  of  the  cathedral,  and 
extended  from  the  beginning  of  the  choir  to  the 
place  where  the  altar  at  present  stood,  near  the 
wall  dividing  the  Lady  Chapel.  Some  of  those 
in  the  large  medallions  were  pictures  of  some 
pretension  ; the  others  were  of  a very  varied 
description.  The  prophets,  apostles,  and  evange. 
lists  were  represented  in  the  medallions  extend- 
ing over  the  choir  and  the  small  transept,  over 
the  further  end  of  which  was  the  representation 
of  the  “Majesty.”  The  other  pictures  were 
smaller,  and  represented,  as  far  as  could  be 
made  out,  the  months  of  the  year,  only  seven  of 
which,  however,  had  been  identified.  Mr.  Arm- 
field  then  argued  that  from  the  character  of 
the  pictures  the  present  high  altar  must  ori- 
gioally  have  been  under  the  representation  of 
the  “ Majesty,”  and  not  under  the  meaner  repre- 
sentatioDS  of  the  months.  He  knew  that  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  differed  from  him  in  this  view,  but 
there  was  a passage  in  Leland  describing  the 
position  of  the  tomb  of  a bishop  just  outsidetbe 
wall,  near  the  high  altar,  proving  that  the  high 
altar  uiust  have  been  where  it  now  stands.  Mr. 
Armfield  referred  at  great  length  to  numerous 
authorities  in  support  of  his  argument. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  said  that  he  thought  Mr. 
Armfield  was  perfectly  right  about  the  period  of 
the  pictures,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; the  other 
ornamentation  on  the  roof  was  precisely  the 
same  as  that  in  the  lady  chapel,  showing  that 
Mr.  Armfield  was  quite  right  upon  that  point. 
He  differed  from  Mr.  Armfield  in  regard  to  his 
conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  stalls  and  the  present  position  of  the 
high  altar  tallied  very  closely  with  that  which  be 
had  found  was  the  distance  iu  ten  other  cathe- 
drals. Sir  Gilbert  Scott  concluded  by  reading  a 
paper  from  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  agreeing 
with  the  views  expressed  by  Sir  Gilbert. 
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Mr.  Soott  conteoded  that  it  woald  have  been 
impossible  to  have  performed  the  ritnal  within 
the  space  which  wonld  be  left  if  Mr.  Armfield’s 
theory  were  right. 

The  Kev.  Mackenzie  Walcott  argued  in  sopport 
of  Mr.  Scott’s  view  of  the  matter,  as  did  also 
Mr.  Micklethwaite. 


UNHEALTHY  OCCUPATIONS. 

In  giving  the  fourth  of  his  special  series  of 
lectures,  on  “ Indnstrial  Pathology ; or,  the 
Influence  of  certain  Injurious  Occupations  on 
Health  and  Life,”  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the 
2l6t  iost..  Dr.  B.  W.  Eiohardson,  F.R.S.,  dwelt 
specially  on  the  injuries  produced  upon  the 
artisan  classes  of  the  community  by  the  agency 
of  dust  and  lead.  The  class  of  persons  particu- 
larly exposed  to  the  effects  of  these  sources  of 
malady  were  workers  in  earthenware,  commonly 
called  "potters.”  The  followers  of  this  industry 
were  amongst  the  most  ancient  artisans  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their  art  had  now 
been  brought  to  a state  of  perfection  never 
approached  in  any  earlier  age.  Yet  it  was  sad 
to  reflect  that  the  potters  constituted  one  of  the 
three  classes  of  the  population  which  exhibited 
the  lowest  vitality.  At  the  last  census  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales  45,122  persons 
engaged  in  the  potteries.  Of  these,  29,169 
were  males,  and  16,953  females.  Amongst  the 
males  the  mortality  was  no  less  than  38  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  average  death-rate  for  the 
males  of  the  whole  community  above  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  and  this  increase  chiefly  showed 
itself  in  carrying  off  persons  in  the  prime  of 
life, — say  at  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  social  position  of  potters  was 
far  superior  to  that  of  many  classes  of  far  longer 
vitality.  They  were  a temperate,  steady,  and 
essentially  a rural  people,  being,  in  the  greatest 
number  of  oases,  natives  of  the  district  in 
which  they  worked,  and  seldom  caring  to  move 
far  away.  This  characteristic,  together  with 
their  physiognomy,  proclaimed  them  of  genuine 
Saxon  blood.  Their  wages  were  good,  and 
poverty  was  a name  practically  unknown 
among  them,  since  there  was  plenty  of  work 
for  all,  and  no  lack  of  skill  for  its  performance. 
A general  description  of  the  Staffordshire  dis- 
trict and  its  physical  features  was  given,  and  the 
lecturer  then  went  on  to  treat  in  detail  of  the 
general  health  of  its  population.  The  inhabi- 
tants were,  he  said,  generally  poor  in  physique. 
They  were  weakly,  wan,  and  pale,  notably  so  in 
the  case  of  the  women.  They  were  snbject 
generally  to  most  of  the  diseases  common  to 
other  members  of  the  population ; but  the  special 
maladies  which  caused  the  enormous  excess  in 
their  mortality  over  that  of  other  classes  of 
the  population  were  three  in  number, — bron- 
chitis,  pulmonary  consumption,  and  lead- 
paralysis.  Many  interesting  statistics  were  given 
in  support  of  these  facts,  and  it  now  remained  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  these 
diseases  among  them.  In  the  first  place,  no 
doubt  the  persistent  monotony  of  the  potter’s 
occupation  led  to  a nervous  deterioration  which 
would  strongly  predispose  his  system  to  the 
ravages  of  consumption.  Cleanliness  in  the 
homes  of  the  workers  was  religiously  observed  ; 
but  unfortunately  this  remark  was  not  applicable 
to  their  hands, — hence  the  frequent  slow  poison- 
ing among  those  of  them  who  constantly  mani- 
pulated lead.  The  climate  was  not  on  the  whole 
an  unhealthy  one,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  pot- 
tery districts  was  greatly  clouded  and  contami- 
nated with  smoke,  dust,  and  furnace  and  oven 
fumes  of  various  kinds,  and  the  part  played  by 
the  inhalation  of  dust,  and  particularly  of  fine 
sand,  in  the  production  of  pulmonary  consump. 
tion,  most  now  be  regarded  as  established  almost 
beyond  doubt.  Repeated  chemical  analyses  of 
the  human  lungs  had  shown  silica  to  be  absent 
as  a normal  constituent  of  those  organs.  Never- 
theless  in  the  ash  left  on  incinerating  the  lungs 
of  a potter,  Professor  Church  had  detected  in 
round  numbers  48  per  cent,  of  silica,  18  per  cent, 
of  alumina,  and  5 per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron. 
This  showed  to  what  an  enormous  extent  finely- 
divided  clay  was  being  constantly  breathed,  with 
the  fatal  effect,  too,  of  completely  hardening  the 
portion  of  the  lungs  in  which  it  accumulated. 
The  inhalation  of  dust,  therefore,  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  chief  oanses  of  increased 
mortality  among  the  potters,  the  other  being  that 
which  bad  been  already  alluded  to, — lead  para- 
lysis. This  was  a moat  painful  and  protracted 
disease,  slow  bub  sure  in  its  effects,  and  it  was 
sad  to  reflect  that  it  was  in  such  an  eminent 


degree  due  to  the  careless  indifference  above 
referred  to  on  the  part  of  the  men.  Whether 
any  suggestions  could  be  put  forward  to  revolu- 
tionise ihe  melancholy  state  of  things  existing 
among  these  people  was  a matter  for  most  serious 
consideration,  and  any  practical  steps  tending  to 
improve  them  mast  be  bailed  with  welcome,  if 
merely  on  the  ground  of  common  humanity.  In 
commencing  his  lecture,  Dr.  Richardson  referred, 
in  terms  of  deep  regret,  to  the  recent  death  of 
Mr.  Davenport,  the  financial  secretary  of  the 
society,  who  had  rendered  him  material  help  in 
the  preparation  of  this  course  of  lectures. 


THEATRES  AND  SOUND. 

Sib, — With  reference  to  the  Baltimore  Opera- 
bouse,  mentioned  in  your  last  volume,  I may  say 
that  observations  made  on  sound,  both  in  open 
and  confined  spaces,  during  a number  of  years, 
led  me  to  the  conviction  that  the  movement  of 
the  atmosphere  towards  the  audience,  under 
circumstances  analogous  to  those  which  in  large 
open  spaces  seemed  to  govern  the  transmission 
of  sounds,  unimpaired  in  character,  to  great 
distances,  would  be  the  proper  principle  to  adopt 
for  large  halls.  In  planning  the  Academy  of 
Moaio  in  Baltimore,  I was  restricted  by  the  size 
of  the  ground  only.  Adopting  such  lines  and 
forms  in  building  as  were  evidently  favourable 
for  seeing  and  hearing,  I then  built  the  house  to 
secure  a strong  steady  movement  of  the  whole 
air,  which  is  supplied  warmed  in  winter  from  the 
rear  of  the  stage,  towards  the  entire  audience, 
whence  it  is  withdrawn  by  a powerful  exhaust 
in  the  ventilating  shaft  over  the  great  chandelier. 
Any  one  who  has  observed  the  manner  in  which 
a large  volume  of  smoke, 'rising  towards  a venti- 
lator in  say  a station-shed,  curls  over  and 
depresses  the  sncceedingvolume,  will  understand 
why  I expected  to  secure  an  air  movement 
almost  horizontal  at  first.  This  has  been  per- 
fectly secured,  and  there  is  no  part  of  this  large 
theatre  into  which  sound  from  the  stage  does 
not  pass  with  all  the  tone  that  accompanied  its 
emission.  That  the  air  should  be  homogeneous, 
and  moved  without  pulsation  or  cross-currents,  is 
of  course  required,  and  is  effected  by  the  mode 
of  supply  and  egress,  and  by  guards  against 
disturbing  draughts.  If  there  is  a complaint 
now  to  make,  it  is  that  we  hear  too  well  j the 
words  of  the  prompter,  trial  notes  from  the 
piano  of  the  green-room,  and  orders  from  the 
stage-operators,  are  all  delivered  to  the  audience  j 
and  as  the  house  is  nob  in  the  hands  of  a company 
trained  to  its  peculiarities,  but  is  rented  from 
night  to  night  for  almost  every  possible  purpose, 
a good  deal  of  explanation  is  required,  and  some 
little  experience,  before  persons  accustomed  to 
. other  houses  learn  to  conduct  themselves  in 
this  one.  Towards  the  stage  the  house  is  very 
quiet;  the  little  bustle  of  movements  and  the 
subdued  conversation  of  the  audience  do  not 
reach  the  performers.  Mdlle.  Titiens  has  told 
me  that  she  never  sang  where  she  was  so  little 
distnrbed  by,  such  causes.  About  one  year 
before  the  construction  of  our  Academy,  I ex- 
plained iu  one  of  our  art  papers  the  principle 
on  which  it  .was  planned,  and  confidently  pre- 
dieted  its  success. 

J.  Cr.^wford  Neilson,  Architect. 

Baltiniore,  Maryland,  U.S. 


COLOUR. 

Sir, — That  colours  are  sensations  excited  in 
us  by  a certain  mode  of  motion,  and  that, 
externally  to  the  sentient,  there  can  be  but  au 
iufluite  number  of  differentiations  of  this  mode 
of  motion,  is  an  accepted  fact.  This  is  no  new 
doctrine  of  mine  : I only  keep  the  fact  steadfastly 
in  view,  in  order  to  prevent  the  otherwise 
inevitable  misleading  of  the  senses,  in  questions 
relating  to  the  subject  of  colour. 

Perhaps  it  may  help  all  who  are  still  possessed 
by  the  conviction  that  colour  is  inherent  in  the 
things  themselves,  to  divest  themselves  of  this 
error,  if  we  point  out  the  fact  that  neither 
Mr.  Colling  nor  any  other  mortal  baa  ever  seen 
the  things  themselves.  Let  us  keep,  forinstance, 
to  his  " inhe>'ently  green  grass."  Now  let  us  ask 
him  if  he  has  ever  seen  that  grass  by  any  other 
means  than  through  the  medium,  the  interven- 
tion, of  those  rays  of  force  which,  impinging  on 
ic,  are  reflected  to  bis  eyes  ? Never  ! His  eyes 
are,  therefore,  not  sufficiently  iu  the  confidence 
of  the  grass  to  have  bad  any  special  revelation 
that  it  is  inherently  green.  The  impression  of 
colour  received  from  the  same  piece  of  grass  will 


vary  as  the  periodicity  of  tbevibrations  impinging 
on  it  vary,  and  Mr.  Colling,  observant  as  he  is 
of  nature,  has  not  failed  to  notice  that  bis  " in- 
herently  green  grass  ” under  different  oonditions 
of  vibratory  force  gave  him  two  very  different 
sensations  of  colour,  viz.,  a yellow  green,  and  a 
blue  green.  Now,  taking  into  oonsideration  the 
fact  that  our  friend  has  never  seen  the  grass 
itself,  can  he,  with  any  show  of  reason,  affirm 
which  of  those  two  gieeneis  its  inherent  colour  P 
That  same  piece  of  grass  would,  however,  under 
other  conditions,  reflect  other  rays,  which  would 
excite  other  quite  different  seDsaiions;  much 
lea?,  therefore,  is  Mr.  Colling  in  a position  to 
affirm  anything  in  respect  to  the  inherent  colour 
of  the  grass. 

The  sensations  of  colour  produced  by  reflec- 
tions from  grass  under  the  suu  are  very  different 
from  those  which  are  produced  by  its  reflections 
when  exposed  to  the  onclonded  empyrean,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  shadows.  This  difference  is 
very  marked  at  sanset,  the  illuminated  portions 
of  objects  under  the  direct  action  of  the  sun’s 
rays  appearing  golden,  whilst  their  shady  sides, 
which  receive  their  rays  from  the  open  sky, 
opposite  to  the  sun,  will  appear  coldly  blue. 
There  is  a very  interesting  effect  to  be  observed 
on  architectural  facades  when  the  sun  is  low : 
the  shadows  underneath  the  cornices,  Ac.,  will 
appear  very  hob  as  compared  with  the  general 
surface  of  the  stonework,  which  is  neutralised  by 
the  rays  reflected  from  the  open  sky  above. 
These  rays  are  prevented  from  affecting  the 
space  immediately  below  the  cornice,  on  account 
of  the  projection. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  greatest  of  authorities 
that  ‘‘the  light  is  within  you.”  This  is  equally 
true  of  both  the  moral  and  physical  worlds. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


NEW  CONCERT  HALL,  BUXTON. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  oonoert-hall  in 
connexion  with  the  Pavilion  and  grounds  belong, 
ing  to  the  Buxton  Improvements  Company  has 
been  laid  by  the  chairman  of  the  company,  Dr. 
Robertson.  The  additions  to  the  grounds  will  be 
over  three  acres  of  land.  The  additional  bnild- 
iugs  consist  of  a reading-room  (completed  and 
in  use),  a music-hall,  corridor  entrance  to  it,  and 
artistes’  rooms  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
a smoking-room,  a skating-rink,  and  suitable 
offices  to  the  same.  The  music-hall  is  octagonal 
on  plan,  and  102J-  ft.  external  diameter;  the 
heights  are,  to  the  eaves  of  the  aisle  24  ft.,  to  the 
junction  of  aisle  with  dome  39  ft.,  and  to  the  top 
of  dome  cresting  71  ft. ; the  diameter  of  the  dome 
is  50  ft.  It  will  be  supported  with  eight  pairs  of 
coupled  cast-irou  oolumna  35  ft.  long,  with  orna- 
mental caps  and  bases.  The  girders  and  ribs 
of  the  aisle  and  dome  are  of  lattice  work  in 
cast-iron ; these  with  the  cast-iron  ornamental 
spandrels,  will  be  seen  from  the  interior. 
Ocher  large  projections  have  been  avoided 
so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
aconstij  properties  of  the  hall.  The  ceiling  of 
the  aisle  .and  dome  is  to  be  lined  with  pitch  pine 
boarding,  stained  and  varnished  ; and  the  interior 
generally  will  be  relieved  by  colour  in  artistic  de- 
coration. The  hall  will  be  lighted  by  a sun-light 
iutfae  centre,  of  large  power,  and  the  large  iron 
shaft  in  which  it  is  to  be  fixed,  togethor  with  the 
eight  windows  at  the  base  of  the  dome,  will  pro- 
vide ample  ventilation.  The  corridor  connecting 
the  hall  with  the  present  pavilion  is  45  ft.  in 
length,  by  25  ft.  in  breadth,  being  3 ft.  wider  than 
the  present  corridors.  The  hall  will  accommo- 
date about  2,000  persons,  and  the  corridor,  which 
may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  hall,  will 
accommodate  about  250  persons,  making  together 
additional  accommodation  for  2,250  persons.  The 
artistes’  rooms  behind  the  orchestra,  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen, are  each  20ft.  by  13i  ft.  The  smoking- 
room,  with  its  appurtenances,  which  is  entered 
from  the  outside  only,  is  25  ft.  by  21i  ft.  The 
whole  will  be  warmed  with  hot- water  pipes.  The 
skating-rink,  which  is  partly  formed,  is  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  new  grounds,  and  will 
be  180  ft.  in  length  by  40  fc.  in  breadth.  There 
will  be  a terrace  on  three  sides,  averaging  with 
the  recesses,  nearly  20  ft.  wide.  These  recesses 
are  for  single  and  grouped  seats,  and  will  give 
ample  sitting-room,  leaving  the  whole  width  of 
the  promenade  free.  There  will  be  a roof  100  ft. 
in  length  over  the  rink,  leaving  80  ft.  without  a 
cover.  Thesides  will  be  left  open.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  rink  will  be  a ticket-office  and  suitable 
dressing-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Both 
roofs  will  be  covered  with  zinc,  and  the  whole  of 
, the  woodwork  will  be  stained  and  varnished.  The 
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terrace  in  front  of  the  present  pavilion,  which  is 
400  ft.  long,  will  be  continued  600  ft.  more,  by 
60  ft.  in  breadth,  making  a total  length  of 
1,000  ft. 

Messrs.  Eyre  <&  Rogers,  of  Buxton,  were  the 
contractors  for  the  reading-room,  which  was 
famished  by  Messrs.  Kendal  & Milne,  of  Man. 
Chester.  For  the  erection  of  the  mnsic-hall, 
corridor,  smoking.room,  &c.,  Messrs.  Rankin  & 
Co.,  of  Liverpool,  have  contracted  for  all  the  oast 
and  wrought-ironwork ; Messrs.  Ellis,  of  Sheffield, 
for  the  warming  ; and  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown,  of  Stock- 
port  takes  all  the  other  trades.  Messrs.  Eyre  & 
Rogers  are  building  the  roof  over  the  skating 
rink,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown  the  offices,  &o.  to  the 
same.  The  now  grounds  will  be  laid  out  to 
harmonise  with  the  old  ; and  a children’s  play, 
ground  will  be  provided  on  the  sheltered  and 
snnny  bank  between  the  skating-rink  and  the 
river.  The  total  cost  will  be  about  12,0001. 


REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  UNIONS. 
The  report  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  contains  the  following  passage  as  to 
the  registration  of  trade  anions  : — 


“In  connesion  with  the  subject  of  trade  unions,  the 
Registrar  desires  to  call  atteution  to  a matter  of  great 
i^ortanoe.  By  the  Trade  Unions  Act,  1871.  it  is  pro- 
rided  (s.  13)  that  the  Registrar,  upon  being  satisfied  that 
a trade  union  has  complied  with  the  regulations  respect- 
ins  registry  in  force  under  the  Act,  shall  register  the  trade 
union  and  its  rules.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  if  a trade 
union  provides  in  its  rules  for  the  matters  prescribed 
the  first  schedule  to  the  Act,  the  Registrar  is  bound  to 
register  the  rules,  however  contrary  to  law  all  their  other 
provisions  may  be.  The  rules  submitted  to  the  Registrar 
oy  trade  unions  very  frequently  contain  provisions  con- 
trary to  law,  self-contradictory,  or  not  expressing  the  real 
intention  of  the  framt-rs.  In  these  cases  he  has  gone 
beyond  the  strict  limits  of  his  duty,  and  called  the  stren- 
tion  of  the  unions  to  the  matter,  but  often  without  result. 
For  example,  trade  unions  are  not  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1879,  if 
they  insure  sums  at  death,  yet  the  rules  of  many  unions 
contain  provisions  for  payment  of  sums  at  death  without 
any  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  Again, 
the  rules  of  trade  un  ons  frequently  provide  for  the  pay’ 
ment  ofsums  at  death  to  persons  nominated,  which,  though 
allowed  with  certain  limits  by  the  Friendly  Societies  Act, 
is  not  legal  in  a trade  union.  Rules  of  trade  unions  are 
frequently  so  framed  also  as  to  purport  to  apply  to  the 
anion  other  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.— as 
those  for  settlement  of  disputes,  exemption  from  stamp 
duty,  membership  of  minors,  Ac.  Such  rules,  of  cours^ 
although  registered,  wonld  have  no  binding  effect,  and,  in 
respect  to  any  infraction  of  the  provisions  of  the  Life 
Assurance  Companies  Act,  tho  trade  union  might  become 
liable  to  penalties.  The  Registrar  thinks  it  imporlaut 
that  tho  attention  of  trade  unions  should  be  drawn  to  this 
It  cannot,  again,  be  too  clearly  understood  that  section  6 
of  the  Trade  Unions  Act,  which  enacts  that  the  Friendly 
Societies  Acw  shall  not  aoply  to  a trade  nnion,  and  that 
the  registration  of  a trade  union  under  those  Acts  shall 
be  void,  has  the  effect  of  depriving  of  all  legal  sanction 
any  rules  of  trade  unions  for  benefits  in  sickness,  old  ago, 
or  at  death.” 


better  half,  finding  him  rather  later  at  basineeB 
than  usaal,  and  remembering  his  threat  of  the 
morning,  drove  to  the  yard,  determined  on  reoou- 
ciliatioD,  she  found  him  in  a well-farnished 
apartment  of  his  new  house  enjoying  a Havannah 
and  something  hot  out  of  a tumbler.  Smart  as 
was  this  building  feat,  it  has  been  fully  equalled 
in  Belfast  within  the  past  few  months.  Last 
summer  Messrs.  M'Laughliu  & Harvey  com- 
menoed  to  constract  a large  cooler  or  dam  in 
connexion  with  the  premises  of  the  Northern 
Spinning  Company,  off  Northumberland-street. 
The  required  excavation  was  made,  having  a 
capacity  of  about  15,000  onbic  yards,  and  the  work 
completed.  The  clay  dug  out  was  then  burned 
into  bricks,  and  in  a few  weeks  a row  of  sub- 
stantial  houses  was  built  therefrom,  and  every 
one  of  them  oooopied.  Shops  and  offices  are  daily 
being  added  to  the  marts  and  business  establish- 
ments  of  the  town.  Numerous  ohurches  and 
chapels  have  also  been  erected  of  late. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  AND  RESTORATION 
IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  table,  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Scotsynan,  sammarises  the  statistics  in  the  return 

....  , ...  which  was  issued  a few  days  ago  showing  the 

I churches,  including  cathedrals,  in 


BUILDING  AT  BELFAST. 

The  Belfast  Newsletter  comments  upon  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  town  limits,  to  which 
we  have  lately  drawn  attention.  New  streets 
and  terraces  of  houses  have  sprung  up,  new 
avenues  of  trade  have  been  opened.  On  patches 
of  formerly  waste  land  enormous  factories  now 
stand.  Tho  most  remarkable  feature  in  tbeso 
transformations  has  been  the  suddenness  with 
which  they  have  been  accomplished.  An  instance 
of  this  has  been  afforded  in  the  restoration  and 
enlargement,  for  Messrs.  Gamble  & Shillington, 
of  the  Broadway  damask.mill  on  the  Falls.road. 
Last  summer  the  Broadway  Mill,  which  bad 
been  built  not  very  long  previonsly  by  Messrs. 
M'Laughlin  & Harvey,  builders,  of  York-street, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  contract  for  its  re- 
erection  was  again  given  to  M'Laughlin  & 
Harvey,  and  the  work  was  commenced  on  the 
6th  August.  The  dimensions  of  the  shed  were 
to  be  250  ft.  long  by  158  ft.  wide,  the  front 
being  three  stories  high.  This  was  so  far  an 
enlargement  of  the  old  factory  that,  whereas 
the  roof  of  the  former  struotnre  consisted  of 
eleven  bays,  the  new  one  was  to  contain  two 
additional,  making  thirteen  bays  in  all ; yet 
although  little  more  than  four  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  work  was  entered  upon,  it  is 
now  nearly  completed.  A story  [somewhat 
apocryphal,  we  should  say]  is  told  about  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  extensive  brickyard  near  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries,  who,  it  is  said,  left  his 
house  one  morning  last  summer  after  a domestic 
storm,  informing  hia  wife  that  he  would  not  re- 
turn  that  night.  On  going  to  hia  place  of  bnsiness 
he  set  men  to  work  on  a new  house,  and,  having  ■ 
abandance  of  bands  and  an  nnlimited  supply  of 
material,  before  the  shades  of  evening  closed  in 
ttiere  stood  where  that  morning  nob  one  brick  or 
stone  rested  upon  another  a very  comfortable  and 
coramodious  detached  villa,  so  that  when  hie 


every  diocese  in  England  (except  those  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Gloucester  and  Bristol),  that  have 
been  built  or  restored,  at  a cost  exceeding  500i., 
since  1840,  with  the  expenditure.  Among 
sources  from  which  funds  have  been  drawn 
other  than  private  benefaction  are  Queen  .Anne’s 
Bounty,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and 
various  local  and  national  ohnroh-building 
societies.  The  great  bulk  of  the  sura  of  over 
twenty.four  millions  sterling,  which,  according 
to  the  return,  has  been  expended  on  church 
bnilding  and  restoration  by  the  Church  of  Ef^g- 
land  since  1840  has,  however,  been  derived  from 
private  subscriptions  and  benefactions — probably 
about  80  per  cent.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  this  amount  are  nob  included  restorations 
which  have  cost  less  than  5001.  j while  the  returns 
from  most  of  the  dioceses  have  appended  notes 
to  the  effect  that  the  figures  are  known  to  be  in- 
complete,  and  that  the  actual  expenditure  has 
been  larger  than  is  shown.  There  are  also  two 
large  and  important  dioceses — Peterborough  and 
Gloucester  and  Bristol — which  do  not  make  a 
return  at  all.  It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  a 
million  sterlicg  has  been  expended  on  the  cathe- 
drals; and  in  many  oases  the  restoration  is  still 
going  on.  The  return  from  the  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells  does  not  sho  w the  number  of  churubes 
which  have  been  built  or  restored,  or  afford  any 
means  by  which  the  number  can  be  ascertained. 
In  the  case  of  several  of  the  other  diooesesr,  the 
totaU  are  not  supplied,  and  have  had  to  be  cal. 
oulated.  The  return  from  Lichfield  does  not 
show  the  expenditure  on  the  cathedral  of  that 
diocese.  Thus  the  statistics  in  the  following 
table,  while  they  are  an  accurate  summary  of  the 
contents  of  the  return,  can  only  be  said  to  give 
an  approximate  statement  of  the  facts  with 
which  they  deal : — 

Expendi- 

Diocese.  Total  ex-  ture  on 

penditure.  cathedral. 

Bangor  £161,312  £21,noo  . 

Bath  and  Wells  ...  728,350  22,013 

. 917,399  67,359  307 

. 745,266  63,482  236 

. 884,941  67, '163  361 

. 782,395  25,300  401 

, 413,641  48,691  217 

.1,177,684  — 414 

1,019.056  36,555  458 

. 145,111  39,000  169 

2,708,613  62,203  4"2 

. 727,713  17.000  390 

1,305,357  20,0'i0  661 

1, 413.921  19,876  463 

408,371  0,969  143 

371,-153  27,8.15  228 

879,426  60,674  333 

2,012,673  4, 600  688 

1,121,851  114,295  332 

391,493  21,610  16) 

1,219,312  69,000  272 

637,109  65,384  256 

1,613,446  69,407  350 

954,622  40,000  349 

26,210 


EXEMPTION  FROM  HOUSE.  DUTY. 

JEPSON  V.  GEIBBLE,  SUEVEIOR. 

This  was  a case  (Exchequer  Division)  involving 
an  important  principle— namely,  whether  the 
bouse  of  a medical  superiutendent  of  a pauper 
asylum,  required  to  reside  on  the  premises,  was 
liable  to  inhabited  house  duty.  It  came  before 
the  Court  in  the  shape  of  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
by  which  a sum  of  li.  ITs.  6d.  was  imposed  as 
inhabited  house  duty  upon  the  house  in  question, 
on  an  estimated  annual  value  of  60i. 

Mr.  Poland  stated  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  appellant 
It  appeared  that  Mr.  Octariua  Jepsoa  was  a medioai 
practitioner,  and  appointed  as  medical  superintendent  to 
the  City  of  London  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum.  He  resided 
with  h^is  family  in  a house  built  for  the  reception  of  each 
an  official.  Though  this  house  was  not  actually  within 
the  asylum  it  closely  adjoined  it,  and  was  within  the 
boundary-wall  of  the  main  building.  Counsel  contended 
that  the  house  must  be  held  to  be  part  of  the  same  ediflbe 
and  therefore  that  it  came  within  the  exemption  from 
taxation  exacted  by  tho  43th  Geo.  III.  in  respect  to  esta- 
blishments of  a cognate  character.  Having  quoted  tho 
provisions  of  the  Acts  bearing  on  the  subject  and  referred 
to  some  authorities  in  point,  the  Attorney-General  in 
snpport  of  the  impost,  relied  upon  the  terms  of  the  17tfi  A 
18th  Viet.,  establishing  the  inhabited  house  doty  as  deoisiva 
upon  the  subject.  He  referred  to  a Moomouthahire  case 
(which  he  regarded  as  being  on  all  fours  with  the  present) 
as  a precedent  which  should  solve  any  doubt  upon  tho 
matter.  That  was  a ease  in  which  a doctor  (Mr.  CuUagh) 
appealed  against  a somewhat  similar  a-isessment  as  tho 
present,  on  the  ground  that  he  resided  in  a house  close  to 
the  asylum  to  which  he  was  the  resident  medioai  officer 
that  such  house  was  built  by  the  authorities  of  tho  asylum’’ 
though  a little  time  after  the  main  edifice  had  been  eon- 
structed,  and  that  it  was  standing  upon  tho  land  of  the 
separated  from  it  by  a turnpike  road, 
[fhe  LordChiel  Baron— Avery  important  distinctionfrom 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  residence  of  tho 
present  appellant.]  He  also  quoted  some  other  cases 
which  he  deemed  to  be  authorities. 

Their  Lordships  were  unanimous  in  their  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  appellanf,  on  the  ground  that  his  residence 
was  substantially  part  of  the  asylum  of  which  he  was 
the  resident  medical  supermtende'if,  and  that  it  was 
obviously  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  exempt  snob 
institutions  from  the  rates  in  question. 

Mr.  Poland  said  the  Act  gave  the  Court  diserotionarv 
power  of  ordering  costa. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  : Oh,  yes;  the  Crown  must  pay 
the  costs  of  these  proceedings. 


Churches 
built  and 
restored. 


O-nterbiirv  . 
Chichester.., 

Ely 

Exeter  

Hereford  |.... 
Lichfield  .... 

Li  icolo 

Llsndaff. 

London  

Norwich 

Oxford  

Rochester..., 

St.  Asai>h  .... 

St.  David's  , 
Salisbury  .... 
Winchester  . 
Worcester.... 

Carlisle 

Chester 

Durham 

Manebes'er  .. 

Kipon 

Sodor  and  Man  . 


York  1,291,335 

£24,061,081 


74,520 

£1,006,628 


Petticoat-Lane.”— It  ia  stated  that  Petli. 
coat-lane  is  to  be  reformed,  and  that  considerable 
improvements  are  aboat  to  be  made  in  that 
thoroughfare.  Artisans’  dwellings  are  to  be 
erected,  and  in  consequence  of  this  several  of  the 
inhabitants  will  shortly  receive  notice  to  quit. 


DARLINGTON. 

An  Industrial  Exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Central  Hall,  in  this  town,  on  the  26th,  27th, 
and  28th  ult.,  and  financially  was  a saccesB. 
The  arrangement  of  the  goods  and  patterns 
exhibited  was  very  defective,  owing  to  the 
unsnitableness  and  smallness  of  the  buildinc'  for 
the  purpoae.  The  light  was  bad,  the  things  were 
crowded  too  close  owing  to  want  of  space,  and 
the  passage-ways  very  narrow.  In  the  minds  of 
the  committee  it  was,  no  doubt,  thought  to  be  the 
beat  place  available  for  the  purpose;  bat  the 
covered  market-house  opposite  is  infinitely  better 
suited  for  the  purpose  than  the  Central  Hall.  As 
it  is  only  used  on  Saturdays  and  Mondays,  there 
is  DO  reason  why  it  could  not  be  used  at  the  next 
industrial  exhibition  ; for  it  is  much  larger,  better 
lighted,  has  ample  stall  space  besides  plenty  of 
standing-room,  and  has  better  access.  In  the 
day.time  the  place  was  crowded,  bnt  in  the 
evenings  the  people  were  wedged  in,  such  waa 
the  pressure.  T.  B,  W. 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

On  Thursday,  27th  ult.,  Lieut-Col.  Ponsonbjr 
Cox,  R.E.,  one  of  the  Eogineeriug  Inspectors  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at 
the  Town-hall,  Longhborough,  in  reference  to  an 
application  made  by  the  Loughb  irough  Local 
Board  to  borrow  the  sum  of  l.SOOi,,  to  be  ex- 
pended for  improvements  in  the  Flood  Channel  . 
aud  the  construction  of  safety  weirs  and  sluices 
at  the  Loughborough  Waterworks,  in  accordance 
with  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  George  Hodson,  C.E. 

Colonel  Cox  stated  that  he  had  examined  the 
drawings  and  estimates  submitted,  and  informed 
the  Board  that  he  should  recommend  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  sanction  the  loan.  He 
afterwards,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hudson,  made 
an  inspection  of  the  works  in  progress  at  the 
reservoir,  which  include  a new  filter  of  large 
size,  and  a covered  service  tank,  the  plans  for 
which  were  sanctioned  in  November  last. 


New  Coal  Exchange  for  Glasgow.— The 

Olasgoxo  News  states  the  Victoria-place  property 
at  the  foot  of  West  Regent-street,  between  West 
Nile-street  and  Eenfield-street,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Committee  of  the  new  Coal  Ex. 
change.  The  price  is  96,800i,,  which  is  equal  to 
21i.  8s.  per  square  yard. 
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ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  BTHCKLAYERS. 

Sia, — Yoar  correspondent,  Mr.  Morris,  in  his 
letter’  upon  this  all-important  subjeot,— vide 
Builder,  December  25fcb,  1876,— says  he  will  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  causes  of  what  he  calls 
the  widespread  ignorance  displayed  by  the 
majority  of  bricklayers.  This  omission  on  his 
part,  I beg  to  suggest,  is  to  be  regretted,  as,  from 
bis  peculiar  position  as  secretary  of  a trade- 
nnion  lodge,  he  should  be  able  to  give  a thorough 
explanation.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  more 
the  causes  of  any  particular  evil  or  grievance 
are  discussed  the  more  likely  are  some  practical 
ideas  as  to  the  remedy  to  be  arrived  at ; there- 
fore, before  I venture  any  comment  upon  the 
remedies  suggested  by  your  correspondent,  I will 
offer  a few  remarks  upon  the  causes. 

In  attempting  any  explanation  upon  this 
subject,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  what 
class  are  the  majority  of  bricklayers  drawn  from, 
and  what  amount  of  elementary  education  are 
they  able  to  bring  with  them  on  their  first  intro- 
duction  to  the  trade  ? Time  has  been,  and  not 
so  many  years  ago,  when  the  name  of  brick- 
layer was  synonymous  with  drunkenness  and 
blackguardism,  and  although,  except  in  some  few 
isolated  cases,  they  are  no  longer  deserving  the 
opprobrium,  it,  unfortunately,  still  clings  to 
them.  The  work  is  precarious,  and  being  mostly 
out  of  doors,  they  are  necessarily  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  subject  to  loss  of  time,  and  many 
other  drawbacks,  to  which  the  other  branches  are 
not  so  liable.  Consequently,  for  these  very 
reasons,  the  trade  is  not  generally  courted  by 
those  having  the  advantages  of  a good  ele- 
mentary education.  Again,  access  to  the  trade 
is  so  very  anomalous.  We  will  suppose  a youth 
who  is  tolerably  well  educated,  and  has  a 
mind  to  become  a bricklayer.  He  finds  it  closed 
to  him,  without  an  apprenticeship,  most  likely 
accompanied  by  a premium,  because  he  cannot 
submit  to  what  would  be  to  him  the  degradation 
involved  in  passing  through  a probationary 
period  of  hod-carrying.  Moreover,  the  building 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  general  contractors,  who, 
as  a rule,  do  not  care  to  take  apprentices  to  the 
bricklaying  branch;  they  share  the  prevailing 
mistaken  notion  that  anything  can  be  made  into 
a bricklayer,  and  takes  no  time  to  do  it;  con- 
sequently they  throw  away  the  protection  which 
apprenticeship  in  a measure  would  afford  to 
keep  out  the  ignorance  that  is  swamping  the 
intelligence  which  is  as  necessary  in  a bricklayer 
as  In  any  other  artisan. 

Again,  the  later  days  of  railway  construction 
and  other  large  works  all  over  the  country  have 
given  great  facilities  to  the  manufacture  of  these 
so-called  bricklayers.  I say  laterdays  advisedly, 
because  in  the  earlier  days  of  railway  construe- 
tion,  none  but  the  most  skilled  bricklayers  were 
employed.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  quality  of 
the  work,  with  which  the  brickwork  of  the 
present  day  will  bear  no  comparison.  In  those 
days  bricklayers  would  resent  any  attempt  by 
a labourer  to  steal  an  opportunity  to  lay  a brick, 
by  shoving  him  into  his  proper  place  and  making 
him  keep  it.  But  as  railways  became  more 
developed,  and  the  demand  for  bricklayers  in- 
creased, wages  rose,  strikes  intervened,  and 
the  system  of  sublettiog  was  extended.  By 
degrees  labourers  have  been  employed  to  fill  in 
the  body  of  the  walls  on  all  works  of  a massive 
nature,  where  every  course  of  bricks  covers  the 
imperfections  of  the  one  beneath  it,  and  in  course 
of  time  these  men  obtain  by  those  means  just 
sufficient  smattering  of  the  craft  to  enable  them 
to  grope  their  way  about,  and  don  the  name  of 
bricklayer,  and  with  the  impudence,  the  sure 
companion  of  ignorance,  they  assume  the  posi- 
tion, and  in  contradiction  to  the  statement  of 
your  correspondent,  that  intelligent  bricklayers 
are  surprised,  it  is  only  too  well  known — for 
are  they  not  recognised  by  the  Union,  which 
measures  its  strength  by  numbers,  not  by  a 
standard  of  ability  and  intelligence  ? 

Now,  sir,  having  described  the  class  of  men 
that  are  as  a rule  so  freely  imported  into  the 
trade,  I will  follow  them  to  their  work.  A great 
many  people  connected  with  the  building  trade, 
especially  those  whose  business  it  is  to  get  a profit 
out  of  it,  entertain  the  erroneous  idea  that 
simply  to  pile  bricks  one  upon  another  is  sufficient 
for  brickwork ; that  there  is  any  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  it  is  based  never  enters 
their  heads ; into  such  hands,  the  majority  of  the 
men,  snehas  I have  described,  almost  invariably 
fall,  and  as  it  is  plain  a man  cannot  teach  another 
that  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  these  men  go 
on  in  just  the  same  groove  as  they  started,  and 
at  the  end  of  ten  or  twentyyears  in  nine  cases  out 


of  ten  are  as  ignorant  of  the  art  as  at  the 
commencement.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  see- 
ing that  no  one  teaches  them,  and,  having  no 
previous  mental  education,  their  minds  are  not 
sufficiently  expanded  to  grasp  it  for  themselves  ? 
Moreover,  it  is  not  so  easy  a task  to  attempt  to 
teach  them  when  once  they  have  got  a start 
upon  their  career,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  they  dislike  it  is  to  be  told  of  their 
failings,  especially  by  one  of  their  own  trade.  It 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  that  such  a one,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duty,  finds  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  complain  of  a piece  of  faulty  workman- 
ship  : he  is  met  with  an  oath,  and  any  show  of 
authority  or  remonstrance  is  the  signal  for  a 
volley  of  abuse,  the  usual  termination  of  the  dis- 
pute being,  tbe  workman  indignantly  demands 
his  wages,  and  walks  off  with  the  air  of  au 
injured  party,  more  than  likely  acoompauied  by 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  rest  of  the  gang. 

Again,  owing  to  the  working  of  the  union,  the 
vicious  system  of  a uniform  rate  of  wages  is  iu 
full  swing,  so  that  these  illiterate,  untrained,  so- 
called  bricklayers  are  levelled  up  to  the  same 
rate  of  pay  as  the  thoroughly  intelligent  and  profi- 
oient  workman,  who  has  worked  his  way  up 
through  a lengthened  period  of  good  training, 
probably  initiated  by  an  apprenticeship,  receiving 
while  serving  it  a mere  nominal  rate  of  wage, 
which  afterwards  hasbeen  advanced  only  as  he  has 
progressed  in  proficiency.  This  system  destroys 
emulation,  because  under  it  a man  has  no  induce- 
ment to  apply  hiniself  to  a close  pursuit  of  pro- 
ficienoy  so  as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
skilful  workman,  when  he  knows  he  is  already  his 
equal  at  the  pay-office,  and  as  he  has  possibly 
never  tasted  knowledge  either  mentally  or  me- 
chanically, and  gets  on  very  well  without  it, 
he  cannot  be  made  to  feel  he  needs  it,  or  that 
there  is  any  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  it. 
Again,  the  sudden  possession  of  a high  rate  of 
wage  too  often  tempts  him  to  rush  into  dissipa- 
tion, which  in  the  evening  deprives  him  of  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  mental  education,  and 
in  the  morning  makes  him  unfit  for  the  study  of 
his  work,  he  being  only  too  glad  when  it  is  time 
to  get  away  from  it. 

Another  cause,  which  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  foregoing,  is  the  great  preponderance  of 
carpenter-foreraeu  placed  in  charge  of  brickwork, 
because  with  such  the  unskilful  bricklayer  can 
push  hia  way  with  far  greater  ease  than  with  a 
bricklayer-foreman,  who  is  able  to  select  his 
men  with  judgment,  and,  if  untrammelled  by  the 
action  of  tbe  union,  rate  them  as  to  their  pay 
according  to  their  individual  ability.  Moreover, 
he  has  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge, 
which,  coupled  with  the  opportunities,  enables 
him  to  improve  the  training  and  increase  the 
proficiency  of  his  men,  that  a carpenter  has  not. 
Now,  sir,  one  more  remark  before  I close.  If 
those  intelligent  men  with  whom  your  corre- 
apoudent,  Mr.  Morris,  iuentifies  himself,  bad  used 
their  powers, — which  as  representative  brick- 
layers they  undoubtedly  possess, — in  combating 
ignorance  and  incapacity,  and  encouraging  in- 
telligence  and  proficiency  in  their  constituents, 
with  the  same  energy  and  devotion  as  they  have 
in  leading  labour  to  combat  with  capital,  we 
should  have  been  spared  the  humiliation  attend- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  necessity  of  teaching 
the  majority  of  bricklayers  the  three  R.s,  in 
addition  to  tbe  simple  technical  details  of  them 
trade.  A Bricklater  Clerk  of  Works. 


NOVELTY  IN  BRICKWOEK. 

The  church  at  Felixstowe,  near  Ipswich,  having 
been  just  rebuilt,  a method  of  laying  the  bricks 
has  been  adopted  which,  as  far  as  I am  aware, 
is  entirely  new ; and  as  the  effect  is,  in  my 
opinion,  far  better  than  could  be  produced  by 
any  other  method  with  such  rough  materials,  it 
is,  I think,  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  had  been 
intended  to  construct  the  walla)  of  flint,  with 
stone  coigns ; but  the  architect  suggested  that 
the  materials  of  a martello  tower  just  demolished 
might  be  bad  very  cheap,  and  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  flints;  but  instead  of  laying  tbe  old 
bricks  in  horizontal  courses  as  usual,  he  proposed 
to  lay  them  all  at  an  angle  to  tbe  horizon,  so  that 
there  should  not  be  a single  vertical  or  horizontal 
joint  in  the  whole  bnilding,  except  in  tbe  stone- 
work. The  idea  is  taken  apparently  from  the 
herring-bone  brick  panels  so  common  in  old 
timber-framed  houses,  which  idea  he  has  carried 
out  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  roughness  of 
the  broken  bricks  would  allow. 

The  colour  of  the  bricks  is  a good  yellowish 
grey,  and  the  effect  altogether  is  decidedly  good, 


and  appears  to  me  to  bo  a remarkable  instance 
of  utilising  a rough  material  which  could  not 
have  been  endured  if  laid  in  the  usual  horizontal 
courses. 

It  has  often  been  a matter  of  surprise  to  me 
that  no  attempt  appears  ever  to  have  been  made 
to  introduce  the  Roman  reticulated  brickwork, 
the  ornamental  appearance  of  which  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  many  ancient  ruins.  P.P.  C. 


IVORY. 

8ie,— Allow  me  to  thank  yon  for  the  very  courteous 
msDiier  in  which  you  hare  spoken  (in  yonr  nomber  for 
January  15th)  of  my  handbook  on  “ Ivories. ” 

There  is  one  “severe"  remark  at  the  beeinning,  refer- 
ring to  my  jndgment  upon  the  leaf  of  a diptych  in  the 
British  Museum.  I would  say  that  the  reviewer  has  mis- 
taken  my  meaning;  which  was  not  to  suggest  that  the 
plaque  equals,  or  even  rivals,  the  works  of  Greek  artists 
ofthe  best  pagan  times,  but  that  as  a very  early  Christian 
work  it  may  “ claim  a place  " by  the  side  of  them. 

As  to  my  not  having  noticed  the  admirable  ivory 
carvings  of  Mr.  Cheverton,  allow  me  to  say  that  my 
subject  ended  with  Mediteval  ivories. 

Let  me  add  that  your  article  contains  a great  deal  of 
most  interesting  and  valuable  information  about  ivory, 
which  scarcely  fell  within  the  limits  of  my  little  book, 
sufficiently  to  permit  me  to  include  it. 

W.  Maskeil. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Cholseij. — New  ecbools  for  213  children,  with 
a detached  master’s  residence,  have  been  opened 
in  tbe  parish  of  Cholsey,  near  Wallingford,  Berks. 
The  cost,  including  boundaries,  playgrounds,  and 
fittings,  is  about  1,500L,  and  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Dodd,  of  Caversham ; 
Mr.  W.  Penstone,  of  London,  being  the  architect. 

Trelleck. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Trelleck 
School  Board,  Monmouth,  eight  designs  were 
received  from  various  architects.  The  one  sub- 
mitted by  Messrs.  Haddon,  Brothers,  of  Here- 
ford  and  Great  Malvern,  was  unanimously 
selected,  and  they  were  duly  appointed  architects 
to  the  Board. 

Penilow  (Essex). — New  schools  arebeing  erected 
in  this  pariah,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments  of  the  Board.  Messrs.  Geo.  Grimwood  & 
Sons,  of  Sudbury,  are  the  architects  and  builders. 

Inverness. — At  the  meeting  of  the  luverness 
Burgh  School  Board  on  the  12th  ult.,  the  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  new  Merkiuch  school,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Lawrie,  were  adopted,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Eduoation  Department.  The 
estimated  cost  ofthe  buildings  is  2,6S7i.  12s. 

Tamworth. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Bolehall  and  Glascote  School  Board,  hold  on  the 
14th  ult.,  it  was  announced  that  in  answer  to 
advertisements  issued,  only  one  tender  had  been 
received  for  alterations  to  the  present  school  and 
schoolhouse  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Education  Department.  It  was  from  Mr.  H. 
Mottram,  builder,  Tamworth,  as  follows ; — 
School,  1,1981. ; achoolhoase,  216L  ; total,  l,413i. 
This  tender  was  accepted,  subject  to  certain 
conditions  to  be  decided  upon  by  a committee. 

Brynmawr. — New  Board  Schools  at  Brynmawr 
were  opened  on  the  10th  ult.  The  new  school, 
room  is  situate  on  the  north-western  side  of 
King-street.  It  was  built  by  Messrs.  Foster, 
Brothers,  of  Abergavenny,  who  commenced  the 
work  in  November,  1874,  according  to  plans  and 
specifications  prepared  by  Messrs.  Alexander  & 
Henman,  architects,  Stockton-on-Tees.  The 
erection  is  in  the  modified  Gothic  style,  with 
windows  of  Elizabethan  character.  The  front 
elevatiOQ  is  of  red  sandstone  rook  work,  with 
limestone  dressings ; and  the  slate  roof,  which 
slopes  rather  low,  is  surmounted  by  a bell-turret 
and  bell.  It  is  built  to  accommodate  750 
children,  and  the  contract  price  was  4,85CJ. 

Yeovil. — The  new  public  elementary  schools  at 
Yeovil  were  opened  on  the  10th  ult.  They 
have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T. 
Mellard  Reade,  of  Liverpool,  architect,  the 
plans  being  chosen  from  about  sixteen  sets  sub- 
mitted in  public  competition.  They  are  divided 
into  a mixed  school  for  160  scholars,  and  contain 
two  class-rooms,  which  can  be  thrown  together 
by  sliding  screens  for  collective  teaching,  and  an 
infant-school  for  160  children,  containing  a class- 
room for  44.  Attached  to  the  schools  is  a master’s 
bouse,  containing  parlour,  kitoben,  scullery,  and 
three  bedrooms.  The  elevations  are  Gothic  in 
style.  The  walling  and  dressings  are  of  Ham 
stone  ; the  roof  is  covered  with  ornameotal  tiles, 
and  the  carpenters’  and  joiners’  work  is  of  Baltic 
fir  and  pitch  pine.  The  sole  contractor  was  Mr. 
J.  K.  Chant,  of  Yeovil,  and  the  fittings  are  by 
Mr.  Harabridge,  of  Yeovil.  Mr.  George  Hayter, 
of  London,  was  clerk  of  the  works;  the  contract 
for  the  whole,  including  playgrounds,  is  2,1851. 
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TEE  LiTE  EIOHARD  KOLT  BRASH, 
ARCHITECT. 

Richard  Eolt  Brash,  architect,  of  Cork,  whose 
able  work  on  “ The  Kcolesiastical  Arcbiteoture 
of  Ireland  to  the  Close  of  the  Twelfth  Centory  ” 
we  recently  noticed,  died  at  his  residence,  College 
View,  Sunday’s  Well,  in  the  above  city,  on  the 
18th  nit.  He  had  early  imbibed  antiquarian 
tastes  through  his  association  with  the  members 
of  the  South  Munster  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the 
late  John  Windele,  a zealous  and  laborious  anti- 
quary, and  one  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  that  body,  being  his  particular  friend.  To 
his  study  of  archaeological  matters  Mr.  Brash 
throughout  all  his  labours  brought  to  bear  bis 
practical  knowledge  of  arcbiteoture,  and  in  none 
of  his  papers  were  his  readers  left  in  doubt  about 
hia  meaning.  He  visited  and  examined  with  the 
eye  of  an  architect,  as  well  as  with  the  love  of 
an  archaeologist,  moat  of  the  principal  churches, 
abbeys,  and  round  towers  of  note  in  the  sister 
kingdom,  supplementing  the  labour  by  a visit  and 
examination  of  the  only  two  round  towers  out- 
side Ireland,  those  at  Abernethy  and  BreohiD,in 
Scotland.  His  papers  on  these  last  two  towers 
were  contributed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Anti, 
quarian  Society  of  Scotland,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  afterwards  published  in  1861-2,  in 
Edinburgh,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Round  Tower 
of  Abernethy,  with  Drawings,”  and  “ Notices 
Historical  and  Architectural  of  the  Round  Tower 
of  Brechin.”  Mr.  Brash  was  member  also  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  and  of  the  Royal  His- 
torical  and  Archmological  Association  of  Ireland, 
and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  Society  ; 
ho  contributed  a paper,  “ The  Round  Tower  and 
Church  of  Dyserb,  county  Limerick,”  printed 
I afterwards  at  the  University  Press,  Dublin,  1868. 
To  the  “Ulster  Journal  of  Archmology,”  he  con- 
tributed  “Notes  on  the  Round  Tower  Contro- 
versy,”  and  subsequently  on  the  same  subject, 

' “ The  Belfry  Theory  Examined.”  Both  of  these 
I papers  evidenced  great  research  and  a thorough 
I acquaintance  with  all  that  was  previously  written 
I on  that  perplexing  and  pregnant  subject.  Mr. 

I Brash  ranged  himself  on  the  Pagan  side  of  the 
I controversy,  which  has  been  as  fruitful  of  various 
I theories  as  that  of  the  Christian  side,  but  the 
I particular  theory  which  he  upheld  was  of  the 
monumental  or  sepulchral  uses  of  these  towers, 
t The  excavations  of  the  South  Munster  Society 
1 of  Antiquaries  gave  a certain  strength  to  his 
; opinions  in  this  respect,  although  his  friend,  John 
\ Windele,  in  his  “Historical  and  Descriptive 
I Notices  of  Cork,”  was  of  opinion  that  the  mystic 
! structures  were  used  in  the  system  of  fire- 
I worship,  — an  opinion  held  by  other  Irish 
I antiquaries.  This  aside.  Mr.  Brash  brought  to 
I the  study  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  Ireland, 

I pre-historic  and  historic,  considerable  knowledge, 
and  in  his  recently. published  work,  he  purposely 
abstained  from  entering  upon  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  round  towers,  except  incidentally,  as 
he  did  not  believe  in  their  ecclesiastical  character. 

I Although  Mr.  Brash  conceded  to  the  late  George 
I Petrie  the  merit  that  none  could  deny  him  for 
his  work  on  the  round  towers,  and  in  illustration 
, of  the  ancient  arcbiteoture  of  Ireland,  still  he 
hesitated  not  to  expose  many  of  Mr.  Petrie’s 
fallacies,  historical  and  architectural.  Petrie, 
though  a clever  artist  and  laborious  antiquary, 
was  no  architect,  and  he  failed  to  detect  archi. 
tectural  features  that  could  not  escape  the  eye  of 
a professional  architect.  It  was  Mr.  Brash’s 
intention  had  he  lived  to  have  followed  up  bis 
recent  work  by  one  in  illustration  of  the  Pointed 
styles  as  practised  in  Ireland,  for  he  believed 
that  there  were  several  features  in  Irish 
structures  peculiar  to  the  country.  One  of  the 
last  literary  essays, — we  believe  the  very  last, — 
of  Mr.  Brash  s,  was  a letter  in  a Dublin  paper  in 
September  last,  “ On  the  Restoration  of  Kildare 
Cathedral,”  which  is  to  be  “ restored  ” on  a plan 
prepared  by  Mr.  Street  in  1871,  and  now  being 
carried  out.  Mr.  Brash  went  point  blank  against 
the  “restoration.”  After  giving  an  exhaustive 
description  of  the  existing  remains  of  the  so- 
called  catliedral,  Mr.  Brash  concluded  thus  ; — 

“To  show  the  folly  of  the  present  proceeding, 

I would  ask  one  question.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  restorers  to  construct  the  deficient  parts  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  existing  remains,— i.  e. 
will  the  wretched  rubble  masonry  of  the  old' 
with  its  scanty  meagre  dressings,  be  imitated  in 
the  new  f If  not,  ic  will  be  no  restoration  ; if 
otherwise,  it  will  be  a standing  jest  for  years  to 
come.  I am  no  foe  to  the  restoration  of  our 
ancient  buildings;  far  from  it.  Few  men  have 
taken  a greater  interest  in  their  study  and  pre- 
servation than  I have,  as  can  be  attested  by  my 


portfolio  of  measured  drawings,  oolleoted  from 
almost  every  ancient  building  in  Ireland  during 
the  last  thirty  years ; but  I do  object  to  the 
pseudo  restorations  that  we  have  seen.  The  true 
principles  of  restoration  have  been  frequently 
laid  down  as  follows  : that  the  building  should 
possess  merits  of  design  or  construction ; that 
the  principal  portion  of  the  fabric  should  be  in 
existence  and  in  a fairly  sound  condition ; that 
no  new  features  be  introduced,  the  original  plan 
being  strictly  followed ; that  the  class  of  masonry 
visible  in  the  old  parts  be  strictly  followed  iu 
the  new.  If  the  above  obviously  rational  prin- 
ciples be  observed  in  reference  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Kildare,  its  decaying  relics  will  be  allowed  to 
moulder  away  in  peace.” 

Mr.  Brash’s  architectural  practice  was  mostly 
oonfioed  to  Cork  and  the  south  of  Ireland.  He 
has  been  ailing  for  some  time ; but  the  news  of 
his  death  came  unexpectedly  on  most  of  his 
friends  and  co-labourers.  He  was  buried  in  the 
new  cemetery,  Cork,  on  the  22Qd  nit.  The  Cork 
corporation,  of  which  he  was  a member,  passed 
a vote  of  condolence  to  his  widow,  to  whom,  as 
his  wife,  his  recently  pnbliahed  volume  was 
dedicated, — “the  congenial  companion  of  many 
a pleasant  pilgrimage  in  searob  of  the  materials 
from  which  it  had  been  compiled.”  Besides  his 
widow  we  believe  he  leaves  some  daughters  to 
mourn  his  loss.  Respected  and  regretted,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-eigbt  passes 
away  a practical  antiquary  and  able  architect. 


THE  WAPP^NG  IMPROVEMENTS. 

An  arbitration  case,  William  Moodle  v.  Metro- 
politan Boardof  Works,  was  beardupouthreedays 
last  w6ck,at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  before 
Mr.  Harry  Jones  (Hunt,  Stephenson,  & Jones) 
as  umpire ; Mr.  George  Vulliamy  being  appointed 
arbitrator  for  the  Board,  and  Mr.  George  Fuller 
(Fuller  & Fuller)  for  the  claimant.  The  claimant 
is  a ship’s  carpenter,  holding  considerable  pro- 
perty at  3-t^,  Wapping  High-street,  and  the 
Board  had  given  him  a notice  to  treat,  in  oonse- 
qaenoe  of  the  same  being  required  for  the 
widening  of  that  thoroughfare.  The  Board’s 
witnesses  valued  the  property  under  notice  to 
treat  as  follows  Mr . E.  N.  Clifton,  4,9331.; 
Mr.  Horsey,  4,9651.;  Mr.  Harstou,  5,0111.  ; and 
the  Board’s  offer,  under  the  seal,  including  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  trade,  amounted  to  5,4001. 
On  the  other  band,  witnesses  were  called  on 
behalf  of  the  claimant,  and  their  figures  varied 
from  about  8,0001.  to  8,4181.  The  umpire’s 
award  has  since  been  made,  and  the  same  amounts 
to  8,0181. 


THE  NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE 
BUILDERS’  AND  CONTRACTORS’  SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  at  the  offices,  36,  New  Broad-street,  on 
Saturday  last,  when  the  report  of  the  preliminary 
committee  was  presented,  and  the  officers  wore 
elected  for  the  first  year. 

This  Society,  which  has  emanated  from  a 
Club  and  Institute  at  Stoke  Newington,  aims  to 
carry  out  upon  co-operative  principles  the  trade 
of  builders  and  contractors,  and  the  buying  and 
selling  of  land  and  buildings. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Lake  was  elected  chairman,  and  a 
vote  of  confidence  was  given  te  the  manager, 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  McCormick,  who  was  able  to 
state  that  nearly  one  thousand  shares  had  been 
subscribed  for  among  the  committee  and  their 
friends,  and  that  immediately  5,000  shares  were 
issued  the  committee  would  commence  work. 
The  declared  capital  is  100,0001. 


BACK  DRAINAGE. 

Our  readers  know  there  is  some  diversity  of 
opinion  amongst  the  several  metropolitan  vestries 
and  district  boards  of  works  on  the  question  of 
what  is  termed  back  drainage  as  distiuguisbed 
from  drainage  through  the  houses,  which,  as  a 
rule,  is  recognised  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  The  Wandsworth  District  Board  of 
Works  has  firmly  resisted  back  drainage,  iu 
proof  of  which  their  differences  with  the 
Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General  Dwellings 
Company,  in  the  case  of  the  buildings  on  the 
Shafeesbury  Park  Estate,  need  only  be  cited. 
The  Camberwell  vestry,  however,  appear  to  take 
a more  favourable  view  of  the  principle.  The 
British  Land  Company  have  purchased  ao  estate 
in  East  Dulwich  which  they  are  about  to  lay  out 


for  building  purposes,  and  have  applied  to  the 
vestry  for  permission  to  construct  the  sewers  on 
the  back  drainage  system.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  vestry  last  week  the  sewers  committee 
recommended  that  the  application  be  complied 
with,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  being  first  obtained,  and  on  the 
condition  that  the  sewers,  when  completed,  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  vestry.  The 
recommendation  of  the  committee  was  unani- 
mously  confirmed. 


HOUSES  IN  FLATS. 

Sir, — In  the  “Miscellanea”  at  p.  6tof  the 
current  volume  of  the  Builder,  you  say  : — “ A 
reader  urges  that  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  Berlin,  and  particularly  the  St.  Petersburg, 
flat  system,  as  superior  to  that  of  Paris,  and 
better  adapted  to  English  domestic  habits.”  The 
German  and  Russian  capitals  are  comparatively 
80  little  known  to  ordinary  Eoglishmen  tliat  a 
description  of  the  system  of  town  dwellings  in 
vogue  there  would  be  highly  iuterestiug;  and 
more  particularly  at  the  present  moment,  when 
several  English  architects  are  studying  the  best 
means  of  applying  the  Parisian  mode  of  house- 
accommodation  to  London  habits  and  wants.  If, 
sir,  your  correspondent  will  enable  your  sub- 
soribers  to  learn  something  of  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg  houses,  or  say  where  information 
concerning  them  can  be  obtained,  I for  one  shall 
be  infinitely  obliged  to  him. 

WiLDi.Aii  H.  White. 


“BOIS  REPOUSSfi.” 

This  is  the  title  given  to  ornamental  wood- 
work produced  by  Mr.  Ley’s  patent  process  now 
being  brought  into  operation.  It  is  executed 
by  the  pressure  of  steel  dies,  and  we  have  seen 
a nnmber  of  specimens  of  very  good  character. 
The  “ Bois  Reponsso  ” ornament  can  be  executed 
in  the  woods  usually  employed  for  internal 
joinery  and  cabinet  work. 

Friezes,  pilasters,  tracery,  medallions,  diapers, 
and  so  on,  in  the  varied  styles  of  art,  can  be 
executed  with  fidelity  from  special  or  existing 
designs  or  models. 

To  the  cabinetmaker  the  facility  and  economy 
with  which  artistic  enrichments  can  be  adapted 
to  the  decoration  of  furniture  would  seem  to- 
commend  it.  The  artistic  goodness  of  the  work 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  ability  of  the 
artists  employed  to  prepare  the  models,  and  the 
mechanical  excellence  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
pressure  used.  There  are  obvious  difficulties  iu 
the  way,  but  these  are  said  to  have  been  over- 
oome. 


THE  PARISH  VESTRIES  AND  BAY’LBY'S 
HYDROSTATIC  VANS. 

Several  of  the  vestries  at  the  West  End  and 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis  have  decided  to 
adopt  Bayley’s  hydrostatic  vans  in  wateriug  the 
streets  during  the  present  year.  The  Kensington 
vestry  have  resolved  to  purchase  the  whole  of 
the  vans  they  had  on  hire  last  year,  one  of  the 
results  of  last  year’s  trial  showing  a saving  in 
horse- hire  alone  of  about  1,0001.  The  Paddington 
vestry  are  also  about  to  use  them.  At  their 
meeting  last  week,  they  resolved  to  have  the 
entire  parish  watered  by  these  .vans,  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  the  success  which  attended  their 
partial  trial  last  year.  Some  of  the  northern 
parishes  have  likewise  adopted  them.  For  the 
purposes  of  giving  them  a full  and  effective  trial, 
the  IsliogtOQ  vestry  had  the  entire  pariah 
watered  with  them  last  year,  and  the  surveyor 
states  that  whilst  the  watering  was  efficient,  the 
saving  in  horse-hire  was  between  2,000Z.  and 
2,5001.  This  result  has  induced  the  vestry  to 
decide  upon  their  exclusive  use  during  the  pre. 
sent  year. 


New  Mission  Hall  in  Salisbary. — The  St. 
Barnard’s  Mission  Hall,  Salisbury,  was  opened 
on  the  20th  ulb.  The  hall  is  a plain  substantial 
strnoture.  It  is  50  ft.  long  and  25  ft,  wide,  and 
is  capable  of  accommodating  about  300  persons. 
Ou  each  side  there  are  several  class-rooms,  each 
eapable  of  holding  from  twelve  to  fifteen  persons. 
There  are  two  larger  class-rooms, — one  for 
twenty  and  the  other  for  forty  boys  or  girls, — 
and  there  is  likewise  a room  for  the  superin. 
teudent.  The  hall  was  built  by  Mr.  Abel  Harris, 
Mr.  Hutchings  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works. 
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DISPUTED  AWARD. 

BLITH  V.  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Mr.  H.  Matthews,  Q.C.  (ia  Common  Pleas 
Division),  said  that  this  matter  had  been  re- 
ferred  to  arbitration,  and  his  motion  was  for 
a role  calling  upon  Sir  Charles  Adderley, 
the  President,  and  upon  Mr.  Trevor  and  Mr. 
Traill,  assistant-secretary  and  chief  surveyor  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  to  show  cause  why  an  award 
made  by  Mr.  Eloskin  should  not  be  set  aside. 

The  plaintiff,  in  June,  1874,  entered  into  a contract 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  to  supply  new  boilers  to  the 
Ramsgate  steam-tag  Aid.  The  designs  for  the  boilers 
were  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  work 
was  approaching  completion,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
sister  ship,  the  Casialii,  did  not  answer,  her  boilers 
priminp  a good  deal,  and  thereupon  the  Board  made  some 
alterations  in  the  designs,  principally  in  connexion  with 
the  steam-cheat.  The  plaintiff’s  charge  for  the  work  done 
was  5,619L,  whilst  the  Board  thought  that  4,0301.  would 
have  been  suffloient,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  question 
of  amount  shonld  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr. 
Hoskin.  This  gent'eman  awarded  about  l,800i.  less  than 
the  amount  claimed,  and  his  award  was  now  questioned 
upon  the  grounds  that  he  had  received  statements  from 
the  officers  of  the  Board  behind  the  back  of  the  plaint  ifl’; 
that  he  had  not  heard  evidence  which  the  plaintiff  had 
tendered  to  him;  and  that,  instead  of  oon&ning  himself 
to  questions  of  amount,  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
decide  a question  of  liability  as  to  whether  the  Board 
could  be  called  on  to  pay  for  extras, — a matter  which  had 
reaUy  never  been  referred  to  him  at  all. 

Mr.  Justice  Brett. — Both  parties  seemed  to  have  sent 
in  to  the  arbitrator  ex  parfe  statements  behind  the  back 
of  the  other. 

Mr.  Matthews.— But  two  blacks  do  not  make  a white. 

Rule  granted.  


§oolis  gcttibjij. 

A short  History  of  Natural  Science  and  of  the 

Progress  of  Discovery,  from  the  Time  of  the 

Oreelcs  to  the  present  Day.  By  Arabella  B. 

Buckley.  Loudon:  John  Murray.  1876. 
This  is  a delightful  boob,  and  one  for  which  wo 
confidently  prognostioato  a great  oiroulation.  It 
Ib  intended  for  the  use  of  schools  and  young  per. 
Bons;  but  thonaands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  who  have  left  sohool  and  are  not 
young,  will  find  advantage  and  pleasure  in  at 
once  perusing  it.  The  authoress  acted  as  secre- 
tary to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  being  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  many  of  the  leading 
Ecientifio  men  of  the  day,  often  felt  very  forcibly 
how  many  important  facts  and  generalisations  of 
science,  which  are  of  great  value  both  in  the 
formation  of  character  and  in  arriving  at  a 
proper  estimation  of  life,  are  wholly  nnknown  to 
the  majority  of  otherwise  well-educated  persons. 
From  that  feeling  came  this  book.  The  precision 
and  clearness  with  which  Miss  Buckley  lays  hold 
of  and  conveys  the  main  result  of  an  individual’s 
teaching,  or  the  chief  characteristic  of  a period, 
is  remarkable,  as  is  the  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation condensed.  We  do  not  set  ourselves  to 
discover  omissions  or  errors  : we  are  willing  to 
recommend  it  just  as  it  stands;  but  it  will  pro- 
bably be  noticed  by  its  more  minute  critics  that 
George  Stephenson  and  the  Eailway  are  nowhere 
mentioned.  In  a history  of  natural  science 
simply,  this  might  be  right  enough  ; but  it  can 
scarcely  be  so  in  an  account  of  ■'  the  progress  of 
discovery.” 

We  ofter  onr  acknowledgments  to  Miss  Buckley 
for  the  singularly  able  manner  in  which  she  has 
executed  a work  of  no  small  difficulty. 


VARIORDM. 

The  **  Architects’ Almanac,”  1876,  published 
by  Wyman  & Sons,  is  on  a card  of  moderate  size 
for  suspension.  On  the  back  ara  given  a number 

of  useful  tables  and  memoranda. Sir  John 

Canston  & Co.  issue  some  “Calendars”  on  card, 
with  trade  views,  smartly  adorned  with  Greek 

forms. “The  Channel  Railway:  Tube  or 

Tunnel  ? ” by  P.  J.  Bishop.  The  writer  says  tube, 
and  gives  very  briefly  his  views  as  to  how  it  may 
be  laid, — ingenions,  but  not  convincing.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  22  millions,  and  the  time  at 

five  years. Spon’s  “Architect’s  and  Builder’s 

Pocket  Book,”  by  W. Young,  architect, baa beenfur- 
tber  developed  and  improved  for  1876,  and  will  be 

found  ansefulpocketcompanioD. Leis'irellour 

Bays  as  to  artists  and  musicians  in  London, 
— “ Ai-tista  who  practise  in  London  number  about 
500,  or  one  to  7,000  of  the  population,  a number 
that  seems  but  small  when  we  recall  the  numerous 
exhibitors  in  the  various  galleries  open  to  view 
every  season  ; bub,  in  fact,  many  London  artists 
prefer,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  reside  a few  miles 
out  of  town.  Of  seal ptoi’s,  London  boasts  140, 
or  one  to  25,000  inhabitants.  Photographers 
are  about  350  in  number,  or  one  to  10,000  in- 
habitants. Of  wood-engravers  there  are  about 
170,  or  nearly  one  to  20,000  inhabitants;  and 


this  class  of  artists  is  constantly  on  thejincrease, 
owing  to  the  large  and  continued  demand  for 
illustrated  works.  Turning  to  the  subject  of 
education,  we  find  the  number  of  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses,  who  are  the  proprietors 
of  private  schools,  to  be  about  1,200,  or  one  to 
2,900  inhabitants, — a number  absurdly  inefficient 
at  first  view,  but  hardly  so  when  we  recollect 
that  ib  does  not  include  public  schools,  board 
schools,  national  schools,  or  ragged  schools,  and 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  London  youth  of  both  sexes  are 
educated  at  provincial  schools.  Of  professors  of 
foreign  and  dead  languages  the  number  is  about 
100,  or  one  in  35,000  inhabitants.  Of  professors 
and  teachers  of  music  the  number  is  350,  or  one 
to  10,000  inhabitants.  In  carrying  out  their 
harmonious  designs,  the  musical  professors  are 
aided  by  280  pianoforte-makers,  50  organ- 
builders,  12  flute-makers,  10  fiddle-makers,  3 
harp-makers,  and  some  score  of  makers  of 
various  other  instruments,  amongst  whom  figures 

oneguitar-maker.” The  Technical  Educator  for 

February,  remarks, — “The  ordinary  professional 
man’s  house  built  in  the  street  of  a busy  town 
naturally  abuts  upon  many  an  object  that  is  not 
altogether  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Light  is  required 
— the  denser  the  population  the  more  does  it 
become  a necessity,  and  the  greater  ia  the  diffi- 
culty in  acquiring  ib,  but  the  outlooks  are  not 
agreeable;  we  must  have  windows,  but  we  do 
not  care  to  look  through  them;  we  must  look 
into  the  streets,  but  we  do  not  wish  that  every 
passer-by  should  return  the  stare  and  become 
familiar  with  all  the  doings  of  our  little  home  ; 
we  must  light  our  staircases  with  openings  that 
front  upon  our  neighbours’  premises.  In  order 
to  keep  out  the  unpleasing  sights  and  the  un- 
welcome eyes,  we  resort  to  the  dull,  colourless, 
light-destroying  blinds,  or  we  insert  the  so-called 
ground-glass,  either  plain  or  else  ornamented 
(save  the  mark!)  with  a pattern  of  stars  or 
flowers.  How  much  more  pleasure  might  be 
derived  from  the  contemplation  of  one  of  the 
many  species  of  coloured  windows  than  from 
either  of  these  dull,  lifeless,  insipid  transpa- 
rencies ! Blinds  fully  deserve  their  name,  but 
a well-arranged  window  of  slightly-coloured 
glass,  with  a pattern  not  too  formal,  rests  the 
eye,  leads  it  on  from  one  portion  to  another,  so 
that  it  is  nob  fatigued,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  employed.” 


Lead  Colic  ia  Devoaport  Dockyard. — In 
his  report,  for  1874,  on  Her  Majesty’s  Dockyard 
at  Devonport,  Staff-Surgeon  D.  J.  Diiigan,  M.D., 
says  : — Thirty.six  cases  of  lead  colic  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year.  This  disease  ia  an  old 
one  amongst  painters,  but  somewhat  modern 
amongst  shipwrights.  It  may  be  dated  amongst 
them  from  the  time  of  the  loss  of  the  Afegca-a. 
Previously  to  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  named,  iron 
ships  were  more  attended  to  ontside  than  inside, 
as  regards  protective  paintings  of  red  lead.  The 
result  was  the  iron  within  suffered  from  corrosion 
from  the  bilge  water.  Hence  ships  are  now 
more  frequently  overhauled.  Before  a fresh 
coat  of  red  lead  paint  is  applied,  all  the  previous 
one  is  hammered  and  scaled  off  by  a pointed  or 
conical  hammer,  and  during  this  tedious  opera- 
tion the  men  are  working  in  a cloud  of  lead  dust 
in  confined  places.  As  prophylactic  measures, 
the  usual  old-established  precautions  inculcated 
in  the  lead  factories  are  in  force  here,  even  to 
the  sulphuric  acid  beverage.  Regular  lavatories 
and  ablution-rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water 
pipes  laid  on,  have  been  suggested;  also  a few 
warm  and  shower  baths.  The  men  are  not  em- 
ployed more  than  two  consecutive  days  at  scaling 
off  the  lead.  At  the  end  of  every  hour  they  are 
sent  on  deck  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  for  ten 
minutes,  and  during  their  absence  from  the  com- 
partment in  which  they  have  been  working  a 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  pumped  into  it  by  Lloyd’s 
blowing-hose.  Everything  is  being  done  to 
mitigate  the  evil.  It  cannot  be  altogether  pre- 
vented,  for  men  must  breathe,  and  so  take  in  the 
impalpable  lead  duet.  Respirators,  good  in 
theory,  are  impracticable  and  unendurable  in  a 
close  atmosphere.  Dr.  Duigan  concludes  his 
report  by  stating  : —In  visiting  the  sick,  we  find 
their  abodes  generally  miserable,  and  defective 
in  sanitary  arrangements.  When  the  Bill  for 
facilitating  the  improvements  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  working  classes  becomes  law,  there  will  be 
a great  field  for  its  sphere  of  action  in  this 
neighbourhood. 


New  ^Wholesale  Co-operative  Warehouse, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — On  the  22nd  ult.  the 
new  buildings  erected  for  the  Newcastle  branch 
of  the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society  were 
formally  opened.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver, 
architoot,  and  their  total  coat  will  be  about 

17.0001.  In  case  an  extension  of  the  premises 
should  be  required  the  committee  have  secured 
additional  ground  for  that  purpose.  The  new 
building  is  an  imposing  structure,  five  stories  in 
height,  120  ft.  in  length,  and  about  GO  ft.  wide. 
The  materials  used  in  the  walla  ara  red  brick 
and  substantial  stone  dressing.  Mr.  John 
Harrison  was  the  coutractor  for  the  mason, 
bricklayer,  carpenter,  painter,  glazier,  and 
plasterer’s  work ; Mr.  David  Donkin  for  the 
smith  and  ironfounder’s  work;  Messrs.  Walfeer 
& Emley  for  the  plumbing  and  hot-water 
apparatus  ; Mr.  Holden,  of  London,  for  the  ziuo 
work ; and  Messrs.  Dawber  & Sons  for  the 
elating.  The  lifts,  boilers,  and  engines  are  from 
the  Ousebourn  Engine  Works,  and  the  carving 
has  been  artistically  executed  by  Mr.  Curry. 
Mr.  Eadie  has  discharged  the  duties  of  clerk  of 
works. 

Birmingham  Society  of  Arts  and  School 
of  Design. — An  anonymous  friend  has  placed 

10.0001.  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Arthur  Ryland, 
of  Birmingham,  “ to  improve  and  extend  the 
operations  of  the  school,  and  to  aid  in  diffusing 
in  Birmingham,  both  among  producers  and 
purchasers,  a correct  taste  in  art.”  The  con- 
ditions of  the  gift,  Mr.  Ryland  writes,  are  : — 

" That  a plan  tending  to  these  results  shall  be 
placed  in  my  hands  before  the  25th  of  March 
next ; and  that  the  plan  adopted  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  such  gentlemen  as  my  friend  may 
desire  to  consult  on  the  subject.  In  connexion 
with  this,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  it  is 
desired  that  the  10,0001.  should  be  obiefiy,  if  not 
altogether,  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the 
teaching  department,  and  to  the  founding  of 
scholarships  or  exhibitions.  In  order  to  developa 
thoroughly  any  scheme  which  may  be  adopted, 
more  money  will  probably  be  required,  bat  this 
will  doubtless  be  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  the 
town.”  The  committee  of  the  school  have  ac- 
cepted the  gift,  and  appointed  a committee  to 
prepare  a draft  plan. 

Liverpool  House-painters’  Association. — 
The  first  annual  tea-party  and  ball  of  the  Liver- 
pool House-painters’  Association  was  held  on  the 
24th  uh.  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  the  proceeds  being 
devoted  to  the  Liverpool  Plimsoll  Lifeboat  Fund. 
Over  800  members  and  lady  friends  sat  down  to 
tea;  and  afterwards  a meeting  was  held,  Mr. 
Clarke  Aspinall  presiding.  Mr.  John  Tatlock,  the 
secretary,  read  a statement  showing  the  work  of 
the  asBooiation.  During  the  last  three  years  there 
had  been  paid  out  of  the  funds  1731.  lOs.  to 
members  who  bad  met  with  accidents,  2751.  8s.  6d. 
for  fnneral  expenses,  and  1031.  7s.  SJd.  to  mem- 
bers seeking  employment ; and  the  association 
provided  for  members  permanently  disabled, 
affording  also  a reading-room  for  the  benefit  of 
members  out  of  employment.  In  1872  the 
number  of  members  was  400,  which  had  been 
increased  to  1,400.  The  association  bad  at  present 
a credit  balance  of  1,5651. 

“ Half  Sovereigns  ” for  Paving  Purposes. 
The  Camberwell  and  Peckkam  Times,  in  its  last 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  “ Our  Local  Parlia- 
ment,”—i.e.,  the  Camberwell  Vestry,— repre- 
sents  the  following  colloquy  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  discussion  of  a proposal  to  plant 
certain  roads  in  the  parish  with  trees,  viz.  : — 
“ Mr.  Grummanb  estimated  the  expenses  of  the 
trees  as  being  about  1001.  He  said  every  tree 
would  require  a cradle,  and  then  the  ground 
round  about  would  have  to  be  paved  with  ‘ half 
sovereigns’”  (laughter).  The  Surveyor  ex- 
plained  that  the  term  “ half  sovereigns”  meant 
small  “pitchers.”  Mr.  Weller,  amidst  much 
confusion,  protested  against  the  term  of  “ half 
sovereign  ” being  applied  to  the  stones  when 
there  was  a proper  name  that  might  be  used. 
Mr.  Wesson  : — “ Sit  down.  Yon  shall  have  the 
order.”  (Confusion.)  Very  dignified  for  a 
“ parliament,”  certainly. 

The  Kirkcaldy  Masons. — Circnlars  have 
been  issued  to  the  masons  of  the  Kirkcaldy  dis- 
trict  stating  that  their  employers  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  reduce  their  wages  to  the 
extent  of  ^d.  per  hour.  The  men  at  once  had  a 
meeting,  at  which  they  agreed  to  oppose  the 
reduction.  This  determination  was  intimated  to 
the  masters,  who  agreed  to  withdraw  the  circular, 
and  give  the  present  rate,  SJd,  per  hour,  as 
* usual. 
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A Workmen’s  Hall  and  Club  for  Chelsea. 

Under  the  management  of  a body  of  directors 
associated  nnderthe title  oftbe Chelsea  Hall  and 
Club  Association,  a working  men’s  club  has  been 
established  at  1-47,  Palham.road.  It  was  first 
formed  in  1872,  to  provide  a place  of  resort 
for  artisans,  tradesmen,  and  the  industrial 
classes  generally,  at  the  moderate  subscription 
of  5s.  annually.  The  intentions  of  the  pro- 
moters were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  gene- 
rous liberality  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Freake,  who  presented 
them  with  a piece  of  land  02  ft.  iu  length  by 
32  ft.  in  width,  on  which  to  erect  a club-house. 
Mr.  Freake  also  gave  the  association  1051. 5 and 
other  influential  friends,  inoluding  the  two  mem- 
bers for  the  borough  of  Chelsea,  have  given  it 
their  support.  At  the  present  time  there  are, 
including  shareholders  and  non-shareholders,  500 
members  oftbe  club.  The  third  anniversary  has 
just  been  celebrated. 

St.  Michael’s  Tower,  Southampton. — 
Funds  are  being  raised  to  place  the  tower  and 
spire  of  St.  MichaoVs  Church,  Southampton,  in 
a satisfactory  state  of  repair,  its  condition  at 
present  being  such  that  the  bells  cannot  be  rung 
with  safety.  An  inspeotion'of  the  tower  and  spiro 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  Colson,  architect,  of  Win- 
chester, who  reports  that  the  stonework  of  the  spire 
requires  to  bo  repaired  in  five  places,  where  it 
baa  been  damaged,  apparently  by  lightning.  The 
bell-frames  and  floor  are  also  in  a very  bad  state. 
The  exterior  stonework  to  the  four  windows  of 
the  belfry  requires  renewing,  and  the  external 
facing  of  tho  four  sides  of  the  tower  should  be 
examined  and  pointed  where  found  necessary. 
The  cost  of  these  and  other  repairs  is  estimated 
at  from  175t.  to  200?.  In  addition  to  this  araonnt 
a further  sum  of  3501.  is  required  to  be  expended 
on  the  bells. 

Building  Enterprise  in  Coleraine. — At  no 
time,  particularly  during  the  wiqter  months,  have 
houses  risen  in  larger  nombers  or  with  greater 
rapidity  than  now,  chiefly  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  quarters  of  tho  town.  The  most  notice, 
able  is  the  companion  building  to  the  dwelling- 
house  finished  last  year  on  tho  Lodge-road,  the 
property  of  Mr.  David  Baxter.  North  of 
Alexander-terrace  a range  of  houses  is  rising, 
and  closer  to  the  Railway  Station,  Mr.  Hugh 
Miller  is  engaged  in  runuiugop  [so  the  Coleraine 
Chronicle  phrases  it]  a useful  block,  intended, 
from  the  size  of  tho  houses — two  stories  in 
height — for  the  better  class  of  artisans  ; and  in 
continuation  of  the  south  side  of  the  west  end  of 
the  Horse-road,  there  is  a row  of  some  eight 
houses  of  a similar  class  in  course  of  erection  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Caldwell. 

Memorial  Pulpit  in  Eccle&field  Church. — 
A carved  oak  pulpithas  Just  been  erected  in  the 
parish  church,  Ecolesfield,  in  memory  of  tho  late 
Mr.  W.  P.  Dixon,  of  Page  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Dixon, 
by  their  daughters.  The  pulpitis  from  a design 
by  Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A.,  of  London,  and  has 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  Hajball,  of  Cavendish- 
street,  Sheffield.  Tho  shape  of  the  pulpit  is 
octagonal,  and  the  panels  are  filled  with  subjects 
from  the  life  of  St.  Paul  as  follows: — ‘‘The 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul ; ” “ The  Apostle  Preaoh- 
ing  on  Mars  Hillj”  “His  appearance  before 
King  Agrippa  3 ” and  “ His  Shipwreck  when  on 
his  way  to  llorae.”  The  carving  of  the  panels 
has  been  executed  by  the  firm  of  De  Boeck  & 
Tan  Wint,  of  Antwerp.  A new  lectern,  by  Mr. 
Hayball,  uniform  with  the  pulpit,  has  also  been 
presented  by  an  anonymous  donor. 


Neur  Public  Kail  at  Tain,  N.B.  — A new 
public  hall  was  opened  at  Tain  on  the  18th  nit. 
The  ball  is  72  ft.  long,  32  ft.  wide,  and  32  ft.  6 in. 
high.  Including  a gallery  in  the  north  end  with 
accommodation  for  100  persons,  the  hall  is  seated 
for  between  500  and  600  persons.  The  building 
stands  in  a prominent  position  fronting  Academy, 
street.  The  style  of  architecture  is  French 
Renaissance.  The  front  is  divided  into  a centre- 
piece, with  two  projecting  towers,  the  centre 
being  surmoonted  by  a pointed  gable.  The  height 
of  the  central  frontage  is  66  ft.,  and  it  is  flanked 
by  two  blocks  of  buildings,  in  which  are  cloak, 
rooms,  &c.  Tho  ball  has  been  erected  by  a joint- 
stock  company,  the  chief  promoter  of  which  is 
Mr.  Murray,  of  Geanies.  The  cost  has  been 
upwards  of  2,500?. 

Apparatus  for  Recording  Earthquakes. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Geological 
Society,  on  the  20th  ulfc..  Dr.  Bryce  called  at- 
tention to  the  arrangements  at  Comrie  for 
recording  earth.shocka.  The  seismometer  in  the 
parish  church  tower  there  having  been  the  only 
means  for  many  years  of  noting  earthquakes,  the 
committee  of  the  British  Association  on  this  sub- 
ject, of  which  be  was  convener,  had  lately  fitted 
op  iu  tho  groui^ds  of  Mr.  Drummond,  of  Duncarn, 
other  apparatus,  which  it  was  thought  would 
give  better  indications.  This  consisted  of  up. 
right  cylinders  of  different  diameters  placed  in 
such  a position  upon  fiat  planks  that  they  would 
fall  among  fine  sand  with  even  faint  shocks, 
and  would  so  indicate  both  direction  and  in- 
tensity. 

*'  Notes  oa  tke  Architecture  of  Three 
Italiaa  Cities.” — A paper  on  this  subject  was 
read  on  the  Slst  of  January,  at  tho  Belfast 
Architectural  Association,  by  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Young,  honorary  secretary.  The  chair  wasoccu- 
pied  by  Mr.  Joseph  John  Murphy.  The  essayist 
took  for  his  subject  the  three  Italian  cities, 
Verona,  Venice,  and  Padua,  and  be  gathered  bis 
facts  from  a visit  he  paid  to  those  cities  iu  1871. 
He  spoke  of  the  churches  and  public  edifices  in 
those  places,  and  described  them  very  minutely. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a number  of 
drawings,  and  was  criticised  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Macllwaine,  Mr.  Lockwood,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Patterson. 

The  Philadelphia  Exhibition. — By  tele- 
gram received  from  America,  the  executive 
Commissioners  are  informed  that  the  usual 
declaration  on  oath  before  a United  States 


Proposed  Art-Exhibition,  at  Wrexham. — 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Denbighshire  has  issued 
the  prospectus  of  the  Art-Treasures  Exhibition, 
to  be  held  in  connexion  with  tho  Wrexham  Eis- 
teddfod. It  is  proposed  to  open  it  contempo- 
raneously with  the  Eisteddfod,  and  to  keep  it 
open  for  two  months.  Tho  exhibits  are  to  in- 
clude paintings  by  the  old  musters,  representing 
the  different  schools,  and  also  modern  art,  water- 
colours,  and  other  drawings,  sculpture,  a gallery 
of  Welsh  worthies,  ornamental  art  and  anti- 
quities, Oriental  art,  &c.  It  is  proposed  to  hold 
popular  lectnres  on  tho  contributions.  Mr.  W. 
Chaffers  has  accepted  the  post  of  superintendent 
and  hon,  sec. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Pine  Arts, — The  general  meeting  of  this  society 
took  place  on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  James  Edmeston 
iu  the  chair.  In  opening  tho  proceedings  the 
chairman  congratulated  the  members  on  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  society.  The  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  Augustus  G.  Babington,  then  read 
the  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  as 
was  also  the  financial  statement  put  before  the 
meeting  by  Mr.  William  Atkinson,  the  honorary 
treasurer. 

Lighting  Railway  Stations  by  Elec- 
tricity.— It  is  stated  to  have  been  decided  to 
light  all  the  waiting  and  luggage  rooms  of  the 
principal  railway-stations  in  Paris  by  means  of 
electrioity.  By  working  the  Graham  machine 
with  three-horse  power,  it  is  said  that  as  much 
light  is  obtained  as  that  given  by  a hundred 
gaslights.  The  electric  lantern  is  placed  at  a 
height  of  10  metres  from  the  ground,  and  shede 
a soft,  clear  light  over  an  area  of  20,000  square 
feet. 

Water  Supply  of  Eeyrout.— A letter  from 
Beyrout  says  that  a new  water  supply  has  been 
introduced  into  the  town  of  Beyrout,  from  the 
Dog  River,  which  is  two  or  three  hours  to  the 
north  of  the  city,  aud  near  which  are  several 
well-known  tablets  with  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  end 
other  inscriptions.  The  works  were  executed  by 
an  English  company,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Maxwell,  an  English  engineer,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Huxley  and  others. 

Royal  Historical  aud  Arcbmological 
Association  of  Ireland. — The  January  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  19th  ult.,  at  tho  Asso- 
ciation Apartments,  Butler  House,  the  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Vignoles  in  the  chair.  Various  new 
members  were  elected.  This  being  the  annual 


The  Liverpool  Skating-Rink. — A new 

skating-rink  has  been  opened  at  Liverpool.  It 
has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Dixon  & Co., 
contractors,  and  has  a low  galvanised  iron  roof. 
It  comprises  a ladies’  dressing-room,  pay-office, 
skate-room,  and  gentlemen’s  dressing  - room, 
which  offices  stretch  across  the  north  end  of  the 
building.  Beyond  these  is  the  covered  rink, 
145  ft.  by  60  ft.,  with  a raftered  roof,  from  which 
hangs  a long  row  of  gas  jets,  with  pendents;  and 
this  roofed  portion  covers  900  square  yards.  The 
left  (or  east)  enclosure  is  composed  of  glass  and 
iron,  and  opens  by  three  broad  apertures  on  to  the 
uncovered  rink,  about  twice  the  size  of  the  first 
one.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  roofed  space  are  a 
refreshment-bar  and  a second  gentlemen’s  dress- 
ing-room 3 while  on  both  sides  are  forms.  The 
entire  skating  space  covers  about  3,000  of  the 
4,000  yards. 

Paint.  — The  Conservative  and  the  East 
Indian  Clubs,  London,  have  just  been  painted 
and  decorated  with  the  Silioate  and  Enamel 
paint  manufactured  by  the  Silicate  Paint  Co,, 
Liverpool.  ’ 


Consul  is  not  necessary  iu  the  case  of  iovoioee  of 

goods  for  the  Exhibition.  The  American  autho-  ! meeting,  the  report  of  the  committee  for  the  past 
rities  will  accept  iu  lieu  thereof,  as  on  the  j year  was  brought  up  and  read  by  the  Rev.  Jamea 
occasion  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  the  formal  Graves,  tho  indefatigable  hon.  sec. 
certiSoate  and  seal  of  the  Eseoative  Commia.  j lostitation  of  Surveyors.-Io  oomplianoe 
IT’'  cerbSoates  can  noiv  be  obtained  j special  requests  from  many  of  the  mem. 

at  the  offleo  of  the  Commission,  6.  Oraig’s.coart,  b„s.  the  conneil  hare  arranged  for  a disonBsion 
Oharing-oroBS,  London  and  as  the  rarions  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agricullnral  noldiogs 
buildings  are  ready  for  the  reception  of  goods,  it  I Aot  coming  into  operation  on  tho  Uth  proximo. 

Ihe  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  D.  Watney 


is  expedient  that  the  consignments  from  this 
country  should  be  despatched  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association, 
Last  week  a paper  on  stoue-carving  was 
read  at  the  rooms  of  the  Association  by  Mr.  J, 
Roddia,  sculptor.  The  lecturer  commenced  by 
tracing  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  carving  in 
England,  beginning  with  the  Romanesque  period, 
and  carefully  describing  the  several  peculiarities 
and  purposes  of  the  succeeding  styles  as  far  as 
the  Perpendicular  period.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  a series  of  his  sketches  and  oasts 
from  some  of  the  best  examples,  Mr.  Roddis 
also  exhibited  a set  of  working  drawings  by  the 
elder  Pngin.  The  meeting  terminated  with  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

The  Dundee  Painters.— The  Dundee  Opera- 
tive House  and  Ship  Painters  have  unanimously 
agreed  to  memorialise  the  employers  for  an 
advance  of  wages  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  per  hour,  to 
take  effect  on  and  after  Ist  of  April  next,  an 
answer  to  be  received  not  later  than  March  I7tb. 
A committee  has  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
code  of  bye-laws  to  regulate  the  working  of  the 
trade,  which  should  be  binding  on  employers 
and  employed,  the  same  to  be  submitted  to  the 
employers  at  an  early  date  for  their  oonsidera- 
tioo. 

Proposed  New  Harbour  at  Scrabster. — A 
proposal  has  been  made  by  the  Thurso  Town 
Council  to  the  Scrabster  Harbour  Trustees  to 
erect  a new  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Thurso,  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
growing  trade  of  the  place.  Id  is  stated  that  the 
works  could  be  constructed  for  7,000?.,  and  that 
the  present  trade  would  do  much  more  than  meet 
the  interest. 


at  the  next  meeting  (Monday,  February  7th). 
The  chair  to  bo  taken  at  eight  o’clock. 

Museums  in  Rome. — A new  museum  has 
been  opened  in  the  Palazzo  TeneranI,  Via 
Nazionale,  consisting  of  upwards  of  450  models 
and  masterpieces  of  Pietro  Tenerani,  the  cele- 
brated sculptor.  They  ai*6  arranged  in  six  halls, 
and  the  catalogue  is  by  Professor  Raggi.  A new 
MedijBval  museum  was  opened  on  January  16th. 
It  is  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  old  Collegiu 
Romano. 

Mr.  R.  Tress. — According  to  the  City  Press, 
the  will  and  codicil  of  Mr.  Richard  Tress,  of 
Queen-street,  Cheapside,  architect,  who  died  at 
his  private  residence,  No.  4,  Albert-road,  Regent’s 
Park,  on  the  29t.h  of  October  last,  were  proved 
under  9,000?.,  on  the  23rd  ult.  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Headly  Tress,  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  the 
sole  executrix,  to  whom  he  leaves  all  his  real  and 
personal  estate  absolutely. 

Colchester  Museum. — In  view  of  the  visit 
of  the  British  Arcbmological  Institute  to  Col- 
chester in  the  summer,  great  alterations  aud 
improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the  Castle, 
the  Museum,  and  the  adjoining  property,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  tho  owner,  Mr.  James 
Round,  M.P.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Committee 
of  the  Essex  Archasological  Society. 

A Butcher's  Shop  at  Nottingham. — A 
butcher’s  shop-front  would  not  appear  to  afford’ 
much  scope  for  architectural  talent ; but  from 
what  we  read,  a new  shop  of  the  kind  j ust  erected 
in  Angel-row,  Nottingham,  for  Mr.  C.  Simkins, 
presents  one  or  two  points  worthy  of  imitation. 
It  lias  been  erected  from  a design  by  Mr.  W.  A, 
Heazell,  architect,  Nottingham. 
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New  Lecture  Hall  at  Hawkhurst. — The 
new  Lecture  Hall  at  Highgate,  Hawkhurst, 
erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Henry  Maynard,  of 
Oakfield,  was  opened  on  the  25th  ult.  The 
building,  which  is  in  the  “ Old  English  ” style,  has 
been  erected  from  a design  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Williams,  and  will  seat  400  persons. 

Jubilee  of  the  Meuai  Suspension  Bridge. 
A public  dinner  was  given  at  Menai  Bridge  on 
the  Slst  ult.,  in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  Telford’s  snspension 
bridge.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  August,  1819, 
and  the  bridge  was  opened  on  the  13th  January, 
1826. 

Cases  for  Philadelphia. — Mr.  F.  Sage 
known  as  a show-case  manufacturer,  has  pub- 
lished an  illustrated  catalogue  of  designs  for 
counters  and  oases  suitable  for  the  Philadelphia 
Bshibition.  Some  of  them  are  repetitions  of 
those  he  put  up  at  Vienna.  Practice  gives 
facility. 

The  O’Connell  Statue  in  Dublin. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  O'Connell  Monument  Committee  in 
Dublin  on  the  28th  ult.  it  was  resolved  to  have  a 
cloaked  statue.  The  controversy  is  now  stated 
to  be  finally  settled.  Quito  right.  The  cloak 
was  his  distinctive  feature. 

A Use  for  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre. — 
Sadler’s  Wells,  the  oldest  theatre  in  London,  is 
said  to  be  sold  at  last.  Arrangements  are  in 
progress  for  its  immediate  conversion  into, — a 
skating-rink  of  course. 

Society  of  Bngiueers. — The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  society  for  the  year  1876  will  be 
held  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  February  next,  when 
the  president  for  1870,  Mr.  Vaughan  Pendred, 
will  deliver  his  inaugural  address. 

Hinks, — The  fact  that  the  Societd  Franejaiee 
des  Aaphaltes  are  now  completing  four  rinks,  at 
Highbury,  Putney,  Kennington,  aud  Surbiton, 
says  something  in  favour  of  Seyssel  aspbalte  as  a 
material  for  the  floors. 

The  Poole  Suxveyorship. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Poole  Town  Council  on  the  2l8t  ult.,  Mr.  B. 
Pearce  was  appointed  surveyor,  at  a e.alary  of 
lOOZ.  per  annum. 

The  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban’s,  Herts. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  consented  to  become 
a subscriber  for  one  copy  of  Mr.  Neale’s  work. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a police  station,  petlj  sessions  room, 
superintendent's  and  constables’  residences  and  olBce.«, 
■HuRbendeu-road,  Higb  Wycombe,  Bucks.  Mr.  Charles 
Carter,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — !; 


Hook  k Oldrey 

£5,-197 

0 

0 

Woodbridge  

4,933 

0 

0 

Cooper 

4,833 

0 

0 

Silver  & Sou  

4,680 

0 

0 

Hunt  

4,498 

0 

0 

Spicer  

4,-150 

0 

0 

lioosley  (accepted)  

4, 116 

0 

0 

Taylor  & Grist*  

-1,300 

0 

0 

Biggs*  

3,76) 

0 

II 

Smith  k Fletcher*  

3,035 

0 

0 

* Withdratrn. 


For  alteratioDS  to  Blackfriars'  Tavern,  Queen  Victoria- 
street  ; — 

Langmead  & Way,  accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  the  East  London  SynaRoene, 
Rectory-square  and  Stepney-green,  B.  Messrs.  Davis  S 
Emanuel,  architects.  Quantiiies  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Downing 

Main  Building.  Honse. 

Merritt  & Ashby  £6,320  £390 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  6,337  3-17 

Williams  & Son  6,190  900 

Dove,  Brothers  6,150  845 

Lathey,  Brothers  5.892  831 

Brown  5,760  841 

Brass...  5,740  784 

Ennor  5,635  762 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  schools,  Hornsey-road, 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson, 
architect.  Quantities  hy  Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman 

Sheffield  64,319  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 4,227  0 0 

Hook&Oldrey 4,168  0 0 

Williams 4,119  0 0 

Roberts  4.091  0 0 

Goodman  4,064  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 4,062  0 0 

Downs 4,052  0 0 

Grover  4,043  0 0 

Wall,  Brothers 4,041  0 0 

Eonor 3,911  0 0 

Boyce  3,934  0 0 

Hobson  3,927  0 0 

For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  No.  9,  Lilypot-lane, 
City.  Messrs.  Ford  & Hesketh,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Merritt  & Ashby £1,968  0 0 

Killby  ..  1,8-17  0 0 

Anley  1,770  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 1,728  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,713  0 0 

Hobson  1,669  0 0 

Mark  , - - - - 


Br< 

Crabb  

Lawrence  , 
Boyce 


1,629 

1,439 

1,431 


0 0 


For  asphalting  the  footways  in  Brook-street,  Hammer- 
milh 

Brunswick  Rock  Asphalte  Company £130  0 0 

Valde  Travers 137  0 0 

SocUt^  Fraufsise  des  Asphaltes  (accepted)  122  10  0 


Accepted  for  general  contracts  for  works  and  supplies 
for  the  Vestry  of  the  parish  of  Chelsea.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Stayton, surveyor : — 

Oeneral  rUort*  and  Hrpairifor  Three  I'earn, 

Neave  & Son,  20  per  cent,  above  schedule  prices. 
Jirasone  and  Pavion'  Jl'orJce  for  Three  Yeara. 

Turner,  at  the  schedule  prices. 

Ouemiey  Granife  for  One  Year, 

A.  k F.  Manuelle,  at  13s.  6d.  per  ton. 

EnJerby  Granite  ferr  One  I'enr. 

Nowell  & Robson,  at  lls.  per  ton. 

For  a new  Baptist  Chapel,  to  be  erected  in  the  Fins- 
bury-road,  AVood-green.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gleed : — 

Cliesaum £3,9'‘6  0 0 

Mattock  3,312  0 0 

M'Cowan  3,3.55  0 0 

Downs  A Co 2,813  0 0 

Vincent  2,658  10  0 


For  additions  and  repairs  to  No.  11,  Hill. street, 
Berkeley-square.  Mr.  A.  Mosley,  architect  : — 

Sterapson  & Co £2,488  0 0 

Bywater 3,039  15  0 

tickeragill  (accepted) 1,83)  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tnaiifrtr  |wa  know  of  no  plan.  wKhln  reuonable  limiU.  hr  means 
of  which  a builUing  near  a rallwar  station,  aud  close  to  the  line,  can 
be  rendered  a innd  proof  aud  therebr  made  suitable  fur  a Cottage 
lloipitnl) — T.  D.  (wnd  parllculara.  Result  of  the  competition  ap- 
peared in  our  laet),— Architect  (correspondenU  who  do  not  write  their 
names  plainly  must  put  up  with  belug  miscalled.  M'e  will  notrectily 
the  error  caused  br  the  writer  hlmselO.  — A C.  (ditto.  'We  do  not 
Iwliere  la  a man  who  signa  bis  name  ao  that  it  caooot  bo  read)  — 
H.  E.— T.  R.  M'C.— O.  H.— G.  T.  C— W.  D.  C.-C  S,— H.— 8,— 

K.  M.— D.  W — J.  W,  K A.  C.— C*pt.  T.— C.  S Co.— J.  N — 

M.  E.  H.— E W,  J.— C.  U.— I*.  4 B.— J,  B.— L.  A.— W.  D. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Ail  statements  of  facts,  lista  of  lenders.  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  aud  addresa  of  the  sender,  nut  necessarily  for 

pnbUcatlDO. 

NoTA— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  uf  course,  with  the  authors. 
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For  new  sckools,  Canonbury-road,  Islington,  for  tbe 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  \V.  E.  Berber 
Hill,  Higgs,  k mu 


Dove,  Brc 

Roberts  

Williams 

Grover  

Hobson  

K'rk  4 Randall 

Browne  & Robinsisn  . 

Jerrard  

Pritchard  

Uowdk 

Wall,  Brothers 

Clarke  & Bracey 

Lawrence  


£7,414  0 ( 
..  7,34.5  0 ( 
..  6,811  0 I 
..  6,833  0 ( 
..  6,683  0 ( 
..  6,665  0 ( 
..  6,659  0 I 
..  6,634  0 I 
..  6,513  0 ■ 
..  6,519  0 
..  6,443  0 
..  6,441  0 
6,382  0 
6,361  0 
6,336  0 
6,279  0 


DAYLIGHT  IN  DARK  ROOMS 

BY  MEANS  OF 

Chappuis’  Patent  Reflectors. 

MANUFACTORY : 


For  mansion  and  stables  at  Newton  Court,  for  Mr.  J. 
Tolteridge; — 

Timewell  £12,872  0 0 
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Uccmt  Collisions : their 
Cmesi's,  and  the  Proposed 
Mode  of  Prevention, 


PINIONS  of  an  expert, 
especially  if  he  be  a man 
of  intelligence  ontside  his 
specialty,  are  always  of 
value.  ^In  no  case  can 
this  remark  be  more  ap. 
pHcable  than  in  that  of 
railway  collisions.  The 
men  who  are  best  fitted, 
by  the  daily  direction  of 
their  energies,  to  under- 
stand  the  conditions  of 
safety  on  a railway,  are 


occupation  of  this  anxious  nature,  finds  language 
to  tell  us  his  experience,  it  is  not  a thing  to  be 
neglected.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  assumed 
that  “ an  express-driver”  is  infallible.  But  it  is 
certain  that  he  ought  to  be  heard  with  respectful 
attention  j and  that  his  advice,  if  it  recommends 
itself  to  the  reason,  should  have  the  added  weight 
of  the  most  apt  experience,  “ I will  give  you  a 
case  I see  every  day,”  says  the  driver.  We 
listen  to  his  evidence,  and  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  precautions  which,  if  faithfully 
adhered  to,  would  make  collisions  impossible,  are 
only  nominally  adopted.  The  block  system,  if 
thoroughly  carried  out,  ensures  safety.  If  only 
half  carried  out,  it  is  no  better  than  any  other 
system,  or  no  system,  that  has  been  followed  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a century. 

We  will  not  cite  the  actual  words  of  the 
express  driver.  They  are  perfectly  clear  and 
unquestionably  the  engine-  j conclusive  to  the  engineer  j they  may  be  a little 
drivers;  and,  among  them,  I too  technical  for  the  ordinary  reader.  The  gist 
those  of  their  body  who, ; of  them  is  this.  A railway  is  supposed,  under 
from  their  superior  akill  the  block  system,  to  be  divided  into  a given 
and  care,  are  selected  as  ; number  of  sections  by  semaphores,  or  plainly 
the  drivers  of  express  or  | visible  signal  stations.  The  length  of  each 
fast  trains.  It  is  there- j section  onght  to  be  determined,  as  to  its  minimum, 
fore  well  worth  while  to  by  the  distance  within  which  the  heaviest  and 
give  very  careful  attention  j fastest  train  can  be  brought  to  a stand  still  from 
to  the  opinions  which  a man  of  this  class  has  ^ its  highest  speed,  under  the  most  unfavourable 
been  allowed  to  express  in  the  columns  of  a ^ circumstances.  No  engine-driver  should  be 
daily  contemporary.  j allowed  to  pass  any  one  of  these  stations  nnless 

Few  persona  who  have  not  themselves  driven  J it  display  the  signal  ” Line  clear.”  This  signal 
engines,  or  at  all  events  travelled  on  the  footboard  I should  never  be  given  while  a train  is  on  the 
of  the  locomotive,  are  aware  of  the  great  stress  |Beotion  immediately  in  advance.  Thus,  if  we  take 
that  is  thrown  on  the  faculties  of  the  driver,  i stations  a,  h,  e,  and  so  on,  when  a train  passes 
He  must  be,  to  a certain  extent,  a mechanic;  ' ® the  semaphore  at  o should  bar  the  line  until 
and  often  is  a skilled  mechanic,  able,  from  educo- 1 the  signalman  at  a is  aware  that  the  train  has 
tiou  and  practice,  to  repair  or  to  construct  any  passed  b ; b is  closed  till  the  train  has  passed  c, 
part  of  the  wonderful  artificial  organism  which  ' and  so  on.  But  this  is  nob  quite  enough.  If 
as  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  most  be  a man  of  , a°y  obstruction  is  known  to  occur,  or  to  be 
a certain  amount  of  mnaoular  strength,  and  of  a : probable  immediately  beyond  b,  the  engine  ought 
robust  constitution  that  will  enable  him  not  only  ' not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  a at  full  speed.  Thus 
to  brave  all  inolemenciea  of  the  weather,  but  to  when  a coal-train  has  to  shunt  into  a aiding 


keep  his  powers  of  observation,  and  his  instant 
readiness  to  act,  unaffected  by  heat  or  by  cold,  by 
fatigue  or  by  hunger;  by  darkness,  storm,  or 
tempest.  It  is  one  thing  to  bear  such  things 
gallantly  on  foot,  on  the  outside  of  a coach,  or 
even  on  horseback;  and  another  to  do  so  when  not 
only  one’s  own  life,  but  the  lives  of  many  other 
human  beings,  may  directly  depend  on  readiness 
of  eye  and  band.  For  though,  on  a well-ordered 
railway,  by  broad  daylight,  with  signals  visible 
from  a distance,  the  post  of  an  engine-driver  may 
appear  to  be  an  easy  one,  such  is  far  from  being 
really  the  case.  At  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  the  demand  made  on  the  energy 
of  his  manhood  is  great.  On  occasions  of  hard, 
ship  and  of  danger  it  is  probably  higher  than 
under  any  other  ordinary  circumstances.  A pilot 
or  a helmsman  in  a storm,  or  a superior  officer 
in  an  engagement,  may  be  subjected  to  a severer 
strain  than  an  engine-driFer  in  a fog,  a snow- 
storm,  or  the  prospect  of  an  imminent  collision. 
It  is  not  easy  to  pick  out  more  pertinent 
comparisoDs. 

When  a man,  whose  daily  life  is  spent  in  an 


between  b and  c,  a proceeding  that  occupies  some 
time,  and  during  the  execution  of  which  the 
section  b -c  is  properly  closed,  if  a following  train 
is  allowed  to  pass  a at  say  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
although  the  section  a-b  is  clear,  there  is  immi- 
nent danger  of  a collision.  There  is  the  possi- 
bility of  stopping  in  time,  but  there  is  also  the 
opposite  possibility.  It  is  this  opposite 
possibility  which  has  to  be  avoided.  The 
block  system  supplies  the  means  of  so  doing. 
But  then  it  must  be  aiTanged  with  that  view. 
It  is  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  allow  the  train  to 
run  at  full  speed  over  a section  known  to  be  clear, 
if  there  exist  a probable  or  a possible  obstacle 
in  the  section  immediately  beyond,  of  which  due 
notice  cannot  be  given  until  it  is  too  late.  This 
argument  is  so  plain  and  practical  that  it  cannot 
be  rationally  contradicted.  All  that  can  be 
urged  per  contra  is  that  the  traffic  of  a line  is  so 
heavy,  and  the  number  of  trains  so  frequent, 
that  it  is  difficult  and  inconvenient  to  allow  such 
intervals  as  are  requisite  for  the  assurance  of 
absolute  safety  for  the  passengers.  And  this  is, 
in  fact,  what  very  frequently  occurs. 


The  question  of  the  length  from  signal  to 
signal  is  a detail  of  primary  importauce  in  this 
view  of  the  case.  At  Abbot’s  Bipton  the  up- 
signal  is  only  950  yards  from  the  siding.  In 
other  places  the  distance  is  not  more  than  700 
yards.  A heavy  express  train,  running  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  with  say  sixteen 
carriages  and  two  break-vans,  will  often  re- 
quire, when  the  rails  are  greasy,  a mile’s  distance 
before  it  can  be  brought  to  a stop.  Thus  arriv- 
ing at  the  point  which  we  have  called  b,  and 
finding  the  signal  ” on,"  although  the  driver 
may  instantly  reverse  his  engine  and  whistle  for 
tho  brakes  to  be  put  on,  he  will  probably  run 
into  the  coal-train  before  it  has  got  clean  into 
the  siding.  Without  referring  to  any  case  which 
may  be  under  judicial  investigation,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  an  accident  would  be  likely  to  ensue 
in  such  circumstances  as  these.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  collision  would  be  justly  attributable  to 
the  imperfect  code  given  for  the  working  of  the 
line  at  that  particular  spot,  and  not  to  the  signal- 
man, the  engine-driver  of  the  heavy  train,  or 
the  engine-driver  of  the  fast  train. 

The  real  cause  of  danger  and  of  disaster  in 
almost  all  oases  is  the  attempt  to  conduct 
traffic  over  the  same  lines  of  rail  at  very  different 
rates  of  speed.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  allowing  the  slow  trains  to  stop  at  certain 
points;  to  run  into  sidings;  and  to  allow  the  fast 
trains  to  run  by  without  interruption.  But  the 
very  fact  of  having  to  run  a train  of  some  thirty 
wagons  into  a siding  is  in  itself  a serious 
matter.  It  consumes  a definite  period  of  time, 
under  any  circumstances ; and  many  incidents 
such  as  the  slippery  state  of  the  rails,  may  extend 
the  ordinary  time  required.  For  the  most  part, 
the  present  practice  is  calculated  to  avoid  what 
are  called  facing  points,  which  effect  the  direct 
diversion  of  a train  in  motion  by  the  agency  of 
the  pointsman ; and  the  slow  train  is  shnnted 
backwards  into  tho  siding  in  consequence.  Here 
is  an  additional  oanse  of  delay.  Again,  the  plan 
of  the  sidings  is  often  complicated,  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  traffic  of  a line  augment.  The  up- 
line of  rails  crosses  the  down.line  at  various 
points;  often  at  a station, — almost  always  at  a 
junction.  At  all  these  points  the  risk  of  colli- 
sion is  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  traffic,  and 
the  more  economically,  that  is  to  say  the  more 
slowly,  the  heavy  traffic  is  conducted,  the  greater 
is  tho  risk  of  collision. 

Against  the  meohanical  possibility  of  collision, 
notwithstanding  these  complications,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  guard  by  the  use  of  signals,  and  a proper 
code  of  arrangements.  But  then  the  signals 
must  be  so  arranged,  and  so  worked,  as  to  leave 
nothing  whatever  to  the  chapter  of  contingencies. 
For  instance,  the  connexion  between  the  signal- 
box  and  the  distant  signal  is  still,  for  tho  most 
part,  extremely  rude.  It  usually  consists  of  per. 
baps  half  a mile  of  wire,  and  the  mere  alteration 
of  temperature  between  day  and  night,  causes  a 
change  in  the  length  of  this  wire  quite  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  signal  from  answering  to  the 
lever.  Unless  a provision  be  applied  for  regu- 
lating the  wire,  the  signal-man  has  to  make 
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alterations  in  the  connexion  from  time  to  time. 
In  case  of  fog,  ho  is  unable  to  see  whether  his 
distant  signal  has  actually  obeyed  his  lerer. 
What  is  called  an  electric  repeater  obviates  this 
danger,  and  informs  the  signal-man  that  his 
movement  of  the  lever-bandle  has  produced  the 
effect  he  intended.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would 
seem  obvious  that  the  introduction  of  this,  or 
some  equivalent  safeguard,  is  an  imperative 
necessity.  If  the  signal-man,  on  whom  the  safety 
of  the  public  depends,  be  responsible  for  the 
working  of  a signal  at  half  a mile  from  hia  sta- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  tell, 
absolutely,  instantly,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
whether  the  signal  which  he  has  endeavoured  to 
give  is  actually  given.  As  means  for  giving 
him  this  information  exist,  we  think  an  honest 
jury  would  be  very  likely  to  come  to  a verdict 
of  manslaughter  in  the  case  of  an  accideut 
arising  from  the  non-working  of  a distant  signal, 
when  the  signalman  bad  Bxed  his  lever  aright, 
but  had  been  prevented  by  fog  or  other  cause 
from  seeing  that  the  corresponding  signal  bad 
nob  been  made  at  the  distant  station. 

In  all  cases  where  safety  depends  on  the  ob- 
eervanoe  of  signals,  a repeat  of  some  kind  is  on 
absolute  necessity.  For  a man  to  give  a signal 
without  the  certainty  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
visible  to  the  driver  whom  it  is  intended  to 
warn,  is  worse  than  to  be  without  signals  at  all. 
In  the  latter  case  the  driver  depends  on  his  own 
observation  of  the  freedom  of  the  line  before 
him.  lie  knows  where  obstacles  are  likely  to 
occur,  aud  where,  at  certain  times,  they  are  cer- 
tain  to  occur,  and  he  regulates  his  conduct 
accordingly.  But  when  sigoala  are  given,  and 
especially  those  distant  signals  which  are  required 
by  the  velocity  of  our  passenger  traffic,  the 
driver  depends  on  them  absolutely.  It  is  natural 
that  be  should  do  so.  They  are  expressly  con- 
structed for  bis  information,  guidance,  and  direc- 
tion. If  they  mislead  him,  he  is  blameless, 
though  he  may  pay  the  penalty  of  the  error  with 
his  life.  Whether,  then,  we  look  at  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  professing  to 
supervise  the  working  of  our  railways,  or  at  the 
liability  of  the  directors  or  managers  of  our  great 
companies  to  be  placed  in  an  exceedingly  on- 
pleasant  position  by  the  honest  verdict  of  a jury, 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  some  mode  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  signal,  at  any  moment,  has  obeyed 
the  signal-man,  is  an  imperative  necessity. 

With  the  signals  rendered  mechanically  per- 
fect, the  next  reqoisite  is,  that  the  code  should 
bo  equally  satisfactory.  The  alterations  on 
existing  practices  may  seem  slight ; but  they 
make  all  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 
If  " Line  clear”  is  given  at  a station  or  signal- 
post  as  soon  as  a train  has  passed  it,  such  a 
signal,  in  certain  cases,  is  a cause  of  danger,  and 
may  at  any  time  prove  a cause  of  calamity.  If 
the  preceding  train  has  to  shunt,  the  signal, 
■‘Line  clear”  should  in  no  case  be  given  until 
such  train  was  perfectly  within  its  destined 
siding.  If  the  train  runs  straight  on,  enough 
time  ought  to  be  given  before  ” Line  clear  ” is 
signalled,  to  allow  it  to  be  well  on  its  way ; so 
that  in  the  case  of  any  obstacle  to  its  progress 
the  succeeding  train  might  have  time  and  space 
within  which  to  stop.  To  arrrange  such  a code 
as  this  is  a matter  of  perfect  simplicity.  It  is 
only  the  desire  to  save  time  that  com plioates  the 
matter.  Apart  from  the  very  serious  question 
of  line  crossing  line  on  the  same  level,  which  is 
a matter  demanding  independent  examination, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  signals  can  be  constructed, 
and  worked  under  a rigid  code,  in  snch  a manner 
as  to  make  collision  from  one  train  running  into 
another,  while  stopping  or  shunting  on  the  same 
line  of  rails,  a mechanical  impossibility.  Are  the 
public  of  this  conntry  content  to  take  the  risk  of 
the  non-enforcement  of  these  conditions  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  very  serious  attention 
has  been  recently  directed  to  this  matter.  In- 
deed, the  statement  has  been  made,  although  we 
are  not  aware  on  what  authority  it  is  based, 
that  her  Majesty’s  Government  contemplates  a 
measure  intended  to  constrain  the  railway  com- 
panies to  lay  down  separate  lines  for  the  mer- 
obandise  traffic.  The  equivalent  to  be  offered 
for  thisoutlay  la  said  to  be  the  abandonment,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  of  the  Government 
duty  which  now  exists  in  England  and  Scotland, 
aUhongh  not  in  Ireland.  As  this  duty,  how- 
ever, does  not  amount  to  ranch  more  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  compensation  would  be 
altogether  inadequate.  The  average  receipt  per 
train  mile,  in  187-t,  is  stated  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  return  at  6STld.  The  expense  per  train 
mile  was  37'89d.,  of  which  the  Government  duty 


amounted  to  only  •72d.,  or  less  than  three 
farthings.  It  is  obvious  that  snch  a saving 
would  go  bub  a very  small  way  towards  paying 
interest  on  the  laying  down  an  additional  pair  of 
lines  of  railway. 

In  the  case  of  the  Abbot’s  Eipton  collision, 
the  jury  havo  taken  upon  themselves  to  decide, 
as  Tar  as  their  verdict  has  any  weight,  a great 
mechanical  and  commercial  qoeetion,  which  has 
yet  to  be  fully  elucidated  and  argued  out.  They 
have  censured  the  directors  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  for  endeavouring  to  conduct  so  heavy  a 
mineral  traffic  as  that  which  they  carry  on,  with- 
out providing  a special  line  of  rails  for  its  transit. 
That  the  jury,  if  not  outside  their  right,  are  out- 
side their  information,  in  giving  such  a verdict, 
we  think  few  practical  men  will  doubt.  Tnat  a 
censure  may  be  proposed  by  a jury  is  unde- 
niable. Bnt  as  the  actual  function  of  a jury  is 
to  ascertain  whether  there  has  or  has  not  been 
a breach  of  the  law,  we  confess  that  we  look  at 
what  may  be  called  amateur  expressions  of 
opinion  with  considerable  disfavour.  They  seem 
to  us  extremely  likely  to  bring  the  system  of 
j ury-verdiots  into  further  disrepute.  If  the  jury 
in  the  Abbot’s  Ripton  case  had  before  them  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  expressing  marked  condem- 
nation,  either  of  the  directors  or  of  any  of  the 
officials  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  the  con- 
stitutional mode  of  expressing  that  opinion 
would  have  been  by  a verdict  of  manslaughter. 
The  case  would  then  have  been  open  to  review  j 
and  if  the  verdict  had  been  given  upon  insuffi- 
cient evidence,  it  would  have  been  reversed,  with 
as  much  publicity,  and  with  ten  times  the  autho- 
rity, as  that  with  which  it  was  originally  pro- 
mulgated. As  it  is,  twelve  men,  selected  to  in- 
qnire  judicially  into  a grave  question,  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  declare  what  may  be  their 
unanimous  opinion,  but  something  which  it  forms 
no  part  of  their  judicial  function  to  deliver. 
Right  or  wrong,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than 
twelve  private  opinions.  It  has  not  been  shown, 
either  to  the  jury  or  to  the  public,  that  general 
safety  would  be  improved  by  the  laying  down  of 
” a line  for  mineral  traffic.”  It  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned  whether  snch  an  expedient  would  have  any 
such  t fleet.  To  lay  down  a pair  of  additional 
tracks,  indeed,  would  be  a suggestion  more  to  the 
point.  We  conclude  that  a sort  of  compromise 
is  indicated  by  the  rather  helpless  suggestion 
actually  publisbed.  Bat  with  regard  to  au  ad- 
ditional pair  of  tracks,  much  more  than  such  a 
eimple  operation,  costly  as  it  would  be,  is  requisite 
to  prevent,  with  any  degree  of  certitode,  collision 
and  disaster.  It  is  not  on  the  running  part  of 
the  railway  that  collisions  occur.  As  we  have 
before  said,  it  is  at  the  crossings,  sidings,  and 
junctions.  At  almost  auy  great  station  the  system 
of  points  and  crossings  woold  be  rather  compli. 
cated  than  simplified  by  laying  down  parallel 
lines  of  way.  To  attain  the  object  we  all  have  in 
view,  safety,  whore  two  kinds  of  traffic,  differing 
as  widely  in  their  conditions  as  do  passenger  and 
mineral  traffic,  are  each  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  demand  tracks  of  their  own,  nothing  short  of 
the  provision  of  two  practically  independent 
railways  will  be  altogether  adequate.  Excepting 
in  so  far  as  the  price  of  land  is  concerned, 
which  of  course  is  a considerable  element  in  the 
case,  it  would  probably  generally  cost  less  to 
make  an  entirely  new  railway  than  to  double  the 
width  of  an  existing  railway.  That  is,  of  course, 
considering  that  it  be  regarded  as  a sine  qua 
non  for  safety  that  railway  shall  nob  cross  rail- 
way, nor  traffic  intersect  traffic,  on  a level.  No- 
thing short  of  a provision  to  that  extent  will 
render  collision  impossible.  And  it  is  only  mis- 
chievous to  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that  the 
laying  down  of  a third  line  of  rails  would  have 
such  a result. 

How  much  has  already  been  done  by  way  of 
laying  parallel  tracks  we  cannot  at  present 
ascertain.  Bub  no  inconsiderable  progress  has 
been  made  in  that  direction.  During  the  four 
years  from  1870  to  1874  nearly  3,0001.  have  been 
added  to  the  capital  cost  of  every  mile  of  railway, 
on  tiie  average  of  the  net  work  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  fact  is  so  st-artling  that  we  give 
the  figures,  to  show  that  there  is  no  misstate- 
ment. The  total  capital  invested  in  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  1870  is 
returned  by  Captain  Tyler  (iu  the  Blue  Book, 
0.  1,332,  1875)  at  529,903,0731.,  or  34,1061.  per 
mile  open.  At  the  end  of  1874  the  capital 
amounted  to  009,895,9311.,  or  37,0781.  per  mile 
open.  The  length  of  railways  open  at  the  former 
date  is  not  given,  either  iu  the  report  for  1874  or 
in  that  for  1873.  Of  course  it  can  be  calculuted 
by  dividing  the  capital  by  thecost  per  mile  ; but 
we  are  now  citing  Captain  Tyler’s  figures.  At 


the  end  of  1871  there  were  15,376,  and  at  the 
end  of  1874,  16,449,  miles  of  railway  open  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Thus,  iu  addition  to  the  con- 
atrnction  of  1,073  miles  of  new  railway  in  three 
years,  the  cost  of  every  mile  of  line  was  raised 
from  34,1061.  to  37,0781.  between  December, 
1870,  and  December,  1874.  That  this  great  out- 
lay has  been  mainly  made  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  heavy  traffic  we  suppose  there  is  little 
doubt.  While  the  mineral  train  mileage  of  1874 
was  about  4 per  cent,  more  than  the  passenger 
train  mileage,  the  number  of  vehicles  used  for 
the  ooDveyance  of  passengers,  and  attached  to 
passenger  trains,  was  lees  than  one  in  eleven  of 
the  total  number  of  vehicles,  excluding  locomo- 
tives. If  we  take  the  speed  of  the  passenger 
trains  at  only  double  that  of  the  mineral  and 
goods  trains,  we  shall  thus  find  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  rails,  including  line,  sta- 
tions, and  sidings,  are  occupied  for  twenty-two 
hours  by  the  goods  traffic  for  every  hour  that 
they  are  occupied  by  the  passenger  traffic.  Out 
of  a gross  revenue  of  56,899,4981.,  thirty-two 
millions  sterling,  or  56  per  cent.,  was  earned  by 
the  goods  traffic.  The  relative  cost  of  running 
a goods  train  and  a passenger  train  for  a mile, 
or  of  the  carriage  for  a mile  of  a ton  of  minerals 
or  of  a ton  of  passengers,  is  nowhere  given. 
Those  elements  of  working  cost  which  would 
enable  an  engineer  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
this  great  elementary  fact,  are  not  given  in  the 
Returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  are  told 
that  the  receipts  per  train  mile  from  passenger 
trains  are  60  72  pence,  from  goods  trains,  75'84 
pence,  and  from  all  put  together,  68T1  pence; 
but  we  are  only  furnished  with  a general  costof 
37'89  pence  per  train  mile.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  goods  train,  which  earns  75'St 
pence,  must  be  a much  longer,  heavier,  and  more 
oostly  convoy  than  the  passenger  train,  which, 
at  a very  much  higher  rate  of  freight,  earns  only 
five  shillings.  The  public  are  precluded,  by  tbe 
form  of  the  accounts  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, from  receiving  that  information  on  this 
important  subject  to  which  tbe  shareholders,  at 
least,  are  fully  entitled.  But  we  hope  that  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  a very  important, 
as  well  as  a very  obscure,  question  is  involved 
in  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  tbe 
mineral  traffic  of  our  railways  j and  that  the  idea 
of  enforcing  a duplication  of  their  tracks  is 
neither  so  simple  nor  so  satisfactory  as  many 
persons  now  imagine. 


THE  BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION. 

The  programme  of  this  forthcoming  Exhibition 
is  now  complete,  and  we  are  enabled  to  describe 
its  details.  Tbe  greatest  interest  and  the  highest 
influence  have  been  broogbt  to  bear  in  order  to 
ensure  sucoess,  and  the  result  seems  likely  to 
reward  the  exertions  that  are  being  made.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  to  be  a 
miscellaneous  display,  in  which  cabinet  work 
and  carpets,  jewelry  and  gold,  sculpture  and 
painting,  gun-metal  and  ornamental  woods  are 
huddled  together  in  company  with  a thousand 
knick.nacks,  more  or  less  useful  or  useless,  of 
artisausbip ; but  an  emulative  illustration  of 
whatever  modern  humanity  and  science  have 
accomplished  or  suggested  in  the  cause  of  the 
public  health  and  safety,  and  the  relief  of  suf. 
fering,  by  land  or  sea,  all  over  the  world.  The 
idea  is  ooroprehensive  and  expansive  enough, 
and,  as  was  inevitable,  some  eccentricities  of 
ingenuity  find  their  way  in  with  the  rest  j but 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  general  value 
of  the  scheme.  We  are  reminded  that  the  pre- 
sent is  an  age  which  conducts  its  operations  upon 
the  grandest  scale,  and  that,  consequently,  its 
disasters,  when  they  occur,  are  equally  prodi- 
gious.  Thus,  a conflagration  may,  as  in  tbe  New 
World,  destroy  an  entire  city;  the  victims  of 
collisions,  burnings,  or  wrecks  at  sea  aro 
counted  by  hundreds  ; every  maritime  company, 
almost,  owns  a fleet ; battles  are  fought  by 
populations  rather  than  armies ; the  gigantic 
forces  employed  in  industry  are  surrounded  by 
similarly  colossal  dangers;  and  the  very  rapidity 
and  universality  of  action,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
swift  and  subtle  agencies,  add  to  the  perils  that 
environ  human  life.  Such,  in  effect,  is  the  ground 
upon  which  the  promoters  of  the  Brussels  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1876  have  based  their  scheme. 
They  admit  that  the  principal  Governments  of 
Europe,  assisted  by  inventors  and  constructors 
of  various  classes,  have  given  the  subject  their 
anxious  care ; but  their  desire  is  to  bring  together, 
as  it  were,  an  array  of  comparative  groups,  the 
one  tending  to  correct  or  extend  the  other,  so 
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that  the  whole  of  oor  eoienoe  and  progress  in 
these  respects  may  be  bronghb  into  a bird’s  eye 
view.  If  less  fascinating  than  the  great  world 
bazaars  of  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  the  Belgian 
show  will  thus  be  more  concentrated  and  prac- 
tical, though  arranged  in  a strict  series  of 
sections  and  subdivisions.  One  distinct  clmrac- 
teristio  is  that  the  originality  or  utility  of  every 
invention  brought  forward  may  be  publicly  de. 
bated  upon  the  spot,  and  that  supplementary 
experiments,  on  river  and  sea,  will  be  carried  ont 
at  Antwerp  and  Ostend.  So  much  being  said  by 
way  of  preface,  we  may  proceed  to  note  the 
special  features  of  the  project. 

The  Exhibition  Buildings  are  in  coarse  of 
erection  in  the  park,  at  a point  about  midway 
between  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Legislative 
Chambers,  and  have  been  designed  leas  with 
decorative  than  with  rigidly  practical  objects. 
This,  indeed,  ia  the  principle  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  declared  its  resolve  absolutely  to 
enforce.  It  will  admit  nothing  but  what  comes 
within  the  legitimate  limits  of  the  published 
tjlassifioatioD,  and  nothing,  but  what  ia  plainly 
distinguished  by  merit,  interest,  or  superiority 
of  some  kind.  We  may  be  slightly  sceptical  as 
to  the  fulfilment  of  this  philosophic  promise  j but, 
at  all  events,  it  indicates  a right  appreciation  of  the 
purpose  in  view.  Nor  will  dangerous  substances 
of  any  kind  be  allowed,  while,  with  regard  to 
whatever  is  necessarily  offensive,  it  is  to  be 
placed  under  particular  restrictions.  In  the  first 
class  are  specified  apparatus  and  means  for  pre- 
servatioQ  against  fire  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  in 
this  are  included  the  construction  of  dwellings, 
powder-magazines,  petroleum  stores,  and  ships, 
together  with  preparations  for  rendering  unin- 
Sammable  timber,  woodwork,  clothing,  furniture 
and  decorations,  and  lightning-conductors.  The 
second  category  embraces  a number  of  subtle 
contrivances  for  the  detection  of  fire,  whether 
spontaneous  in  the  hold  of  a vessel  or  on  the 
floors  of  a warehouse,  or  the  act  of  an  incendiary. 
It  is  a strange  circumstance  that  although  many 
of  these  inventions  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
exhibited  and  approved  of,  few  are  in  common 
.use,  either  through  difliculties  in  their  applica- 
tion, or  a spirit  of  parsimony,  or  doubts  of  their 
effectual  value.  There  can  be  no  question,  how. 
ever,  that  a system  of  self-acting  fire-alarms  and 
•telegraphs,  at  once  simple  and  trustworthy, 
would  be  a discovery  of  inoalcnlable  importance, 
and  the  examples  produced  at  Brussels  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  considerable  expectation. 
But  one  that  failed  in  the  working  would,  of 
course,  be  worse  than  useless  as  tending  to 
relax  precautions,  without  rendering  them 
Tinnecessary.  Next  come  the  whole  paraphernalia 
of  humane  societies  everj'where — wall-ladders, 
roof-ladders,  ice-ladders,  sacks,  escapes,  cor- 
dage,  parachutes,  respiratory  aids,  and  ventila- 
tors ; and,  in  a fourth  department,  are  water- 
engines' — as  they  sbonld,  perhaps,  be  termed — 
with  steam  or  manual  power,  for  decks,  for  holds, 
for  cabins,  for  masts  and  rigging,  for  kitchens, 
chimneys,  staircases,  and  every  conceivable 
variety  of  structure  j and  we  may  expect  an 
astoniehing  competition  in  hose,  joints,  taps, 
pump-actiODB,  reservoir  connexions,  tanks,  and  so 
forth,  besides  chemical  and  mechanical  methods 
of  extinguishing  a conflagration.  Here,  again, 
while  invention  has  been  at  work  upon  a large 
scale,  no  particular  process  has  won  wide-spread 
belief  or  favour.  It  appears  as  if  suoh  things 
are  popularly  regarded,  like  the  fire-buckets  at  a 
bank,  as  being  rather  oonventionalities  than 
necessities.  These,  however,  are  but  introduc- 
tory departments  of  the  Exhibition,  which  ex- 
panda  thenoe  through  all  the  hazards  of  swim, 
ming  and  skating ; the  lighting  of  shores  on  seas, 
rivers,  and  canals,  and  under  water ; signals  for 
ships  and  railway-trains;  sounding-leads;  life- 
boats,  rafts,  rockets,  mattresses,  bolts,  jackets, 
bells,  and  balloons,  and  models  of  coast-stations. 
Really,  if  the  whole  of  these  were  practicable, 
and  the  whole  of  them  taken  into  adoption  by 
the  world,  we  ought  to  bear  of  very  few  casual, 
ties  on  earth  or  ocean.  Then,  the  securities 
suggested  for  every  description  of  craft,  from 
the  ironclad  that  could  not  possibly  heel 
over  like  the  Captain,  to  the  tiniest  out-rigger 
that  ever  skimmed  by  Morblake,  are  scarcely  to 
be  comprehended  in  a single  summary,  not  to 
speak  of  hammocks,  berths,  and  caddies  upon 
hygienic  principles,  impermeable  hatches,  safe 
gangways,  railed  tops,  and  comforts  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  at  sea.  Much  thought  and  care 
have  been  bestowed  upon  vessels  abandoned  or 
in  dictresB,  water-logged  or  in  flames,  and  there 
will  be  an  instructive  collection— to  judge  from 
-examples  we  have  seen — of  such  matters  as  are 
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generally  left  to  chance, — jury-masts,  temporary 
rudders,  sails  to  fit  on  every  variety  of  spar,  and 
lockers  for  open  boats  in  tempestuous  weather. 
Some  curious  contrivances  are  prepared  for 
visiting  and  repairing  hulls  of  any  burden  which, 
for  whatever  reason,  cannot  be  brought  into 
port,  but  must  be  taken  in  hand  while  still  afloat. 
With  them  are  medicine'Chests,  wherein  every 
square  inch  of  space  is  so  minutely  turned  to  ac- 
count that  one  might  suppose  a range  of  Oxford, 
street  shops  to  have  been  reduced  to  sublimates 
and  essences.  Thus  far  with  respect  to  water. 
Upon  land,  the  road,  whether  travelled  by 
steam  or  in  horsed  vehicles,  is  the  oonspicnons 
peril  that  presents  itself,  and  it  is  sought  to  be 
mitigated,  to  begin  with,  by  patent  harness,  bits, 
bridles,  stirrups,  curbs,  and  reins;  but  the  rail- 
way,  of  course,  is  most  prominent,  though  we 
have  had  many  exhibitions  in  connexion  with  it, 
to  very  little  purpose,  Heaven  knows.  Here 
will  be  displayed  any  number  of  safety  breaks, 
signals,  lamps,  means  of  communication  between 
guards  and  drivers,  helps  to  entering  and  alight- 
ing from  carriages,  steps,  foot-boards,  hand-rails, 
wheel-guards,  and  “ machines  and  tools  forim- 
mediate  assistance  in  case  of  trains  running  off 
the  rails,  or  other  accidents.”  We  are, 
moreover,  to  have  snow  - ploughs  and  cow. 
catchers  from  the  laboratory  of  American  in- 
ventiveness,  with  self-acting  gates  for  level- 
crossings,  and,  better  still,  a way  of  dispensing 
with  the  use  of  level  crossings  altogether.  From 
peace, — which  has  its  holocausts,  more  frightful, 
often,  than  war,  since  women  and  children  and 
unconsoiouB  age  are  among  their  victims, — to 
war  itself ; and,  if  ever  it  can  be  waged  in  velvet 
gloves,  Brussels  will  show  how.  It  is  agreed  by 
all  humanity  that  from  the  moment  an  enemy 
is  disabled,  he  becomes,  if  not  a friend,  at  least 
no  longer  an  adversary ; therefore  these  litters, 
portable  chairs,  and  oacolets,  these  carriages  and 
wagons,  specially  constructed  for  the  transport 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  contrivances  for 
adapting  ordinary  railway  rolling  stock  to  the 
same  use,  which  are  already  being  notified  to  the 
Executive  CounoiJ,  In  suggestive  and  formidable 
proximity  with  them  will  be  the  ghastly  cutlery 
of  a campaign,  infinitely  more  hideous  of  aspect 
than  swords  and  bayonets, — instrument-cases 
threatening  horrible  tortures,  boxes  of  medi- 
caments and  lint,  stationary  and  flying  ambu- 
lances,  hospitals,  lazarettes,  and  huts,  and  an 
interesting  apparatus  of  “ cookery  for  the 
wounded,”  of  French  invention,  we  believe.  An 
essential  accessory  is  a series  of  plans  for  the 
preservation,  burying  or  burning  of  corpses,  and 
the  purification  of  battle-fields  and  camps. 
Thence,  by  a natural  transition,  we  pass  to  the 
drainage  of  marshy  soils,  the  purification  of 
pestiferous  land,  the  cleaning  of  river  and  canal 
beds,  paving.  Macadamising,  public  lighting, 
means  of  preventing  the  enbsoil  being  infected 
with  gas,  the  repair  of  roads,  the  construction 
of  scaffolds,  the  strengthening  of  bridges  under 
exceptional  weights  and  strains ; and,  oddly 
enough  in  such  a connexion,  the  reolamation  of 
wandering  dogs  and  diminution  of  hydro- 
phobia. A corner,  however,  had  to  be 
found,  we  assume,  for  every  order  and 
degree  of  philanthropy,  and  as  well  here  as 
anywhere  else.  Very  practical  and  useful 
will  be  the  collection, — though  all  its  speoimens 
may  not  come  within  that  category, — of  church 
models,  plans  for  ventilating,  heating,  and  ilia, 
minating  them,  hospitals,  barracks,  schools, 
prisons,  and  theatres,  public  baths,  and  work- 
honses.  The  subject  of  water  supply  is  not 
neglected,  and  the  latest  suggestions  are  to  be 
presented  of  reservoirs,  main  and  subsidiary 
pipes,  meters,  fountains,  taps,  plugs,  and  filters, 
in  most  of  which  the  French,  Belgians,  and  Ger- 
mans, whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  are 
lamentably  deficient,  except  in  their  principal 
cities.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  less 
backward  in  their  water  than  in  their  drainage 
arrangements.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will 
probably  prove  themselves  deserving  of  praise 
with  regard  to  their  slanghter-houses,  markets, — 
the  latter  especially, — and  shops.  We  shall  see, 
however,  their  newest  proposals  for  the  disin- 
fecting of  towns ; the  removal  and  appropriation 
of  cinders,  ashes,  and  waste;  the  meeting  of 
certain  wants  disgracefully  overlooked  in  Eng. 
land,  and  the  general  extirpation  of  nuisances 
like  those  which  affront  every  sense  in  nearly  all 
the  smaller  towns  of  the  Continent.  A question 
of  the  day  is  to  be  illustrated  by  projects  of 
morgues  and  mortuaries, — improvements,  it 
may  be  hoped,  upon  those  of  Paris  and  Munich, 
and  upon  thodetestable  dead-houses  of  London, — 
and  of  vaults,  tombs,  and  graves,  as  little  melan- 


choly as  such  things  can  be  made  without  being 
rendered  frivolous  or  grotesque.  We  are  also 
promised  some  bints,  illustrated,  however,  only 
by  models  or  on  paper,  about  cremation  and  em- 
balming. The  Exhibition  will  next  set  forth  a 
view  of  sanitary  workshops  and  factories,  safe 
mine  and  quarry  interiors,  lifts  and  cages  for 
workmen  and  loads,  the  protection  and  improve- 
ment of  machinery,  with  a view  to  the  lessening 
of  danger.  There  is  a class  to  which  the  publio 
will  look  with  no  slight  curiosity, — substitntes 
for  deleterious  materials  employed  in  manufac- 
tures and  the  arts,  apparatus  for  reducing  the 
inconvenience  and  evil  caused  by  dust,  noxious 
vapours,  stoves,  and  excess  of  gas,  and  special 
dresses  for  special  occupations.  Model  private 
habitations  are  to  occupy  one  section,  and 
gregarious  habitations,  if  the  term  be  per- 
missible, another,  with  all  the  conveniences 
and  appliances  essential  to  both.  Passing  the 
clothing  and  cookery  classes,  we  shall  meet  one 
of  peculiar  utility  ; that  is,  of  suggestions  as  to 
the  cleanly  and  wholesome  preservation  of  food 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Any  dark  and  air- 
less hole  is  nsoally  considered  good  enough  for 
a cupboard  or  a pantry,  and  the  result  is  that 
provisions  get  prematurely  tainted.  The  Dntoh 
contrivances  in  this  respect,  are  admirable,  and 
perfectly  easy  to  adopt.  Little  ia  to  be  said 
about  children’s  toys  and  home  gymnastics, 
though  they  illustrate  a unique  industry; 
but  considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  salu- 
brious and  economical  construction  and  fitting- 
up  of  stables,  cattle-sheds,  and  other  rural 
buildings,  of  swine-houses  and  kennels,  and,  of 
course,  above  all,  of  abodes  for  the  agrioultural 
labourer.  It  will  be  confessed  that  the  pro^ 
gramme  is  large  and  elaborate,  but  our  view  is 
far  from  having  comprehended  the  whole  of  it. 
The  inventors  assembled  at  Brnssels  will  under- 
take the  protection  of  honses  from  the  effects  of 
excessive  frost,  the  teaching  of  the  farmer  with 
reference  to  the  healthier  disposition  of  manure 
in  storage  ; the  pointing  out  of  means  for  finding 
water  for  fertilising  purposes,  where  it  is  sop. 
posed  to  be  scarce,  and  how  to  clear  fields  from 
mud  after  sudden  inundations.  No  doubt,  it  is 
already  evident  from  their  own  accounts  of  their 
several  projects,  that  a good  many  of  the  in- 
tending  exhibitors  miscalculate  the  value  of  their 
inventions,  but  that  in  all  such  emulations  is 
inevitable.  The  very  object  of  them  is  to  sift  the 
suggestions  of  modern  ingenuity,  and  separate 
the  practical  from  the  futile. 


FURTHER  NOTES  AT  BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 

As  at  the  previous  exhibitions,  Gallery  IV. 
is  appropriated  to  works  of  early,  or  compara- 
tively early,  Italian  art.  Occupying  (justly)  a 
central  position,  ia  a work  of  that  remarkable, 
and  in  this  country  little  represented  artist, 
Luca  Signorelli,  whose  strong  and  almost  defiant 
originality  seems  to  be  stamped  upon  everything 
he  produced.  The  present  work  is  a fresco  sne- 
cessfully  transferred  to  canvas  and  framed,  re- 
presenting  the  interview  between  Coriolanus 
and  his  wife  and  mother  ontside  the  walla  of 
Rome.  In  spite  of  the  peculiarities,  we  might 
say  angularities,  of  the  painter’s  style,  this  is  a 
work  in  its  intent  and  meaning  full  of  a noble 
pathos,  and  illustrating  also  what  has  been 
remarked  by  able  critics  as  to  the  part  Signo. 
relli  played  in  initiating  new  and  striking  posi- 
tions of  the  figure,  in  which  to  some  extent  he 
was  the  forerunner  and  anti-type  of  Michel- 
angelo. The  moment  of  reconciliation  of  the 
hero  is  evidently  impending;  the  two  Roman 
ladies  stand  before  him,  a mingled  dignity  and 
supplication  in  their  figures,  half  bending 
forward ; this  combined  air  of  earnestness  and 
hesitation  pervades  the  whole  group ; Corio- 
lanuB  speads  his  arms  wide  with  a gesture  which 
might  be  attributed  either  to  affection  or  ex- 
postulation ; ithe  little  boy  moves  forward  to 
embrace  his  father,  but  looks  back  to  the  mother 
as  if  for  permission  to  do  so.  The  evidonoe  of 
the  thinking  out  of  his  subject  by  the  painter 
is  very  clear  and  interesting.  On  either  side  of 
this  fine  work  are  two  companion  pictures  by 
Sandro  Botticelli,  of  the  same  subjeo'-,  “The 
Virgin,  Child,  and  St.  John”  (190,  197),  both 
fine  spooimena  of  this  painter  in  his  quieter 
subjects,  and  in  execution  superb  in  their  way, 
and  if  (as  appears)  they  are  really  untouched, 
their  preservation  and  brilliancy  are  astonishing. 
The  combination  of  colour  in  the  draperies  in 
No.  197,  the  finest  of  the  two,  ia  very  rich  and 
'harmonious.  A “Virgin  and  Child”  of  Pietro 
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Alemanno,  in  tbe  same  neigbbonrhood  (193),  ia 
a fino  epecimen  of  decorative  painting,  in  the 
brilliant,  hard  finish  of  the  elaborate  design  of 
the  dress;  and  a curiosity,  in  quite  an  opposite 
way,  is  the  small  “Jupiter  and  Semele,”  of 
Schiavone,  lent  by  ilr.  Leighton,  where  the  god 
comes  tumbling  through  the  air,  with  a general 
cut  in  his  countenance  and  robes  which  suggest 
the  idea  of  a high  priest  let  loose.  The  “ Trip- 
tych,” by  Giotto  (187),  containing  a number  of 
small  subjects  from  the  life  of  Christ,  is  dis- 
appointing ; it  is  a mere  curiosity,  the  designs 
for  the  most  part  being  rough  and  crude  to  a 
degree.  The  two  specimens  of  Mantegna’s 
well-known  monochrome  style,  “Judith  and 
Dido”  (179,  182),  are  also  disappointing,  not 
presenting  the  ideal  grandeur  of  form  and  con. 
ceptioD  which  marks  others  of  his  works  in  this 
style.  Memling’e ‘‘Yirgin  and  Child,”  with  the 
donors  of  the  picture,  the  Donne  family  (172), 
is  a well-known  and  exceptionally  fine  speci- 
men of  the  painter ; one  may  notice  the  care, 
and,  as  far  as  the  painter  could  go,  the  realism, 
with  which  the  extended  landscape  seen  through 
the  architectural  background  is  painted.  Filip, 
pino  Lippi’s  “Adoration  of  the  Magi”  (170)  is 
a work  of  precisely  the  same  type  as,  but  not 
equal  to,  the  picture  by  him  of  the  same  subject 
shown  at  a previous  loan  exhibition  ; the  Virgin 
enthroned  on  tie  steps  of  a nondescript  architec- 
tural erection,  with  the  pillars  and  roof  half 
broken  away  to  show  the  sky  and  the  rest  of  the 
composition.  The  architect  may  note  the  section 
of  the  roof-framing  left  exposed,  with  the  pur- 
line  suspended  beneath,  instead  of  resting  on 
the  principals. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  two  very  fine 
specimens  of  ideal  figure-subjects  by  Titian  and 
Correggio,  in  Gallery  III. — “Buropa”  and 
“Venus  disarming  Cupid”  (123  and  131).  In 
the  latter  we  see  in  a marked  degree  the  beauty 
and  also  the  limits  of  Correggio’s  art;  the  deli- 
cately modelled  figure  and  soft  rounded  relief  of 
the  limbs,  in  which  the  outline  “loses  itself”  in 
what  was  at  one  time  supposed  by  critics  to  be 
the  Tie  plus  ultra  oi  painting,  is  so  charming  in 
its  way  that  one  half  forgets  the  comparative 
weakness  and  conventionality  of  the  style.  The 
Titian  is  a wholesome  corrective  to  these 
blandishments.  It  is  true  his  treatment  of  tbe 
“Buropa”  legend  in  this  case  is  anything  but 
idealised  as  far  as  regards  the  principal  figure, 
which  is,  iu  fact,  simply  a scantily. clad  and  some- 
what coarsely  formed  woman  in  a very  ungraceful 
attitude  ; but  the  power  and  vigour  of  the  whole 
thing  makes  Correggio  seem  rather  harmless  by 
comparison ; and  in  tone,  in  that  rich  deep  lustre 
of  surface  which  belongs  to  Titian  at  his  best,  the 
work  is  superb.  The  group  of  the  little  Cupid 
and  his  dolphin  to  the  left  might  be  taken  by 
itself  as  a model  specimen  of  Titianic  workman- 
ship. One  of  the  most  interesting  works  in  this 
room  is  the  Giorgione  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  “ Dead  of  Pompey  brought  to  Csosar  ” (138)  ; 
a long  picture,  almost  of  what  may  be  called  a 
decorative  type,  wonderfully  rich  aud  harmonious 
in  the  combination  of  colour  in  tbe  costumes, 
but  onrionsly  deficient  in  finish  of  detail  in  the 
faces  and  even  the  drawing  of  some  of  tbe  figures, 
though  the  grouping  is  thoroughly  connected  and 
consistent,  and  every  fignre  has  its  relation  and 
varied  expression  of  manner,  if  not  of  counten- 
ance, in  regard  to  the  central  incident ; it  is  a 
highly  interesting  specimen  of  tbe  painter  in  a 
manner  of  subject  and  treatment  differing  from 
that  by  which  he  is  best  known. 

Two  or  three  specimens  of  Henry  Fuseli  in  the 
oolloction  may  be  taken  as  warnings  to  those 
who  are  tempted  to  desert  nature,  under  the 
idea  of  ^ing  beyond  her.  His  “Macbeth” 
(348)  exhibits  most  fully  his  peculiar  power  and 
his  perhaps  equally  peculiar  faults.  The  witches 
are  effective  — here  the  painter  was  in  his 
element ; Macbeth,  with  the  nn-naturally  glaring 
eye  and  the  usual  Fuseliau  length  of  leg,  is  a 
figure  bordering  on  the  absurd.  To  drop  at  once 
from  very  tragic  tragedy  to  very  comic  comedy, 
Hogarth’s  small  portrait  picture  representing  the 
“First  Performance  of  the  ‘Beggars’  Opera’” 
(100),  has  interest  of  more  than  one  kind.  The 
actors  arc  in  the  centre,  and  the  “ distingnished 
audience ” to  the  right;  Captain  Mar.heath  is 
jnat  in  the  dilemma  which  leads  him  to  exclaim : — 
“ Which  way  shall  I turn  me  ? How  shall  I decide  ? " 
It  is  worth  notice  how  much  of  the  very  highest 
quality  of  painting  is  illustrated  iu  this  small 
picture  of  a by-no-moans  “high-art”  subject, 
as  that  used  to  be  understood;  humour  ae  deli- 
cate as  that  of  Fielding,  admirable  grouping, 
decisive  yet  harmonious  colour,  go  to  make  up  a 


remarkable  work  of  its  kind.  The  kneeling 
figure  of  Folly  FcacUum  is  most  excellent ; 
pathetic,  yet  with  a touch  of  humour  in  its  pathos. 
A perhaps  still  more  remarkable  picture  of  the 
life  of  a past  period,  and  also  a portrait  work,  is 
Gainsborough’s  “Ladies  walking  in  the  Mall” 
(278),  one  of  the  most  charming  and  original 
things  he  ever  painted.  It  is  a comparatively 
small  pictm’e,  showing  us  a broad  walk  under 
the  shadow  of  masses  of  June  foliage,  beneath 
which,  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  walk  the 
Lady  Bettya  and  Lady  Kittys  of  the  period; 
some  rest  on  seats  at  tbe  side ; one  remarkably 
graceful  girl  is  conspicuous  among  tbe  seated 
group  on  the  left.  What  strikes  one  is  the  con- 
sentaneous waft  and  movement  of  the  whole 
picture ; even  the  trees  seem  painted  with  an 
unusual  breadth  and  freedom,  and,  swaying  in 
the  breeze,  combine,  with  the  dresses  of  the 
ladies,  to  give  a general  idea  of  the  rustling  of 
soft  plumage  everywhere  throughout  the  scene; 
and  as  we  look  at  this  group  of  youthful,  buoyant 
figures,  moving  about  with  the  light  elastic  step  of 
high  birth  and  breeding, — this  wave  of  the  tide 
of  life,  thus  caught  as  it  passed  by  the  artist, — it 
is  almost  with  a startled  revulsion  of  feeling  that 
wo  remember  that  all  of  them  are  gone,  gone 
long  ago,  and  that  the  great-great-grandchildren 
of  some  of  them  may  come  here,  young  girls 
like  these,  to  look  at  this  very  picture. 

Among  the  genre  pictures  of  the  Dutch  school, 
not  very  numerous  in  this  year’s  collection,  two 
are  worth  special  notice,  “ The  Violoncello,”  by 
Metzu  (163),  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  ex- 
ceptionally fine  execution,  but  for  the  interest 
and  individuality  of  the  group  portrayed,  and 
the  life-like  anggestiou  of  the  whole  composi- 
tion : the  player  is  seated  fronting  the  spectator, 
just  in  act  to  commence;  another  figure  stands 
in  the  gallery  just  over  him,  an  expectant 
listener,  and  a singularly  plain  woman  in  a very 
picturesque  dress  stands  on  the  stair  leading 
to  the  gallery,  holding  out  a sheet  of  music  to 
the  player.  The  other  work  is  a very  fine 
specimen,  the  only  one  exhibited,  of  Nicholas 
Maas,  “'Woman  seated  at  a Pianoforte”  (210), 
unusual  in  composition  ; the  pianiate  is  seated 
with  her  back  to  tbe  spectator  in  the  front  room, 
and  through  the  open  door  we  look  through  4 
range  of  rooms  receding  in  perspective,  with 
another  figure  sweepiug  tbe  Qoor,  in  the  dis- 
tance ; the  whole  of  the  rooms  are  lighted 
through  windows  on  the  right  by  a strong  sun- 
light,  which  throws  its  successive  range  of  lights 
on  the  floor : what  is  remarkable  is  the  com- 
bination  of  a strong  effect  of  light  and  a very 
realistic  and  forcible  painting  of  detail,  without 
the  slightest  hardness  or  loss  of  atmospheric 
effect.  A panel  of  studies  of  animals,  by  Paul 
Potter  (168),  is  full  of  interest. 

Among  landscapes  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
in  the  oollectiou  have  each  a specialty  of  interest 
in  their  way : tbe  first,  the  so-called  Bubens,  a 
large  bare  barren-looking  landscape  of  most 
uninviting  tones,  with  the  Escurial  situated  in 
the  midst  of  it,  is  noticeable,  in  connexion  with 
the  long  story  attached  to  it  iu  the  catalogue, 
as  one  more  example  of  whafc  was  a frequent 
practice  of  Bubens,  of  painting  a certain  propor- 
tion  only  of  a work  himself;  as  much,  in  fact, as  he 
considered  the  money’s  worth  of  his  commission ; 
adding  his  sign.manaal  to  it  aud  letting  it  go 
to  a certain  extent  under  his  name.  The 
smallest  is  the  landscape  by  Baffaelle  (178),  a 
little  painting  on  panel,  6 in.  by  4 in.,  looking 
more  like  an  imaginary  composition  than  a tran- 
script of  nature;  a river  and  bridge  and  mill 
near  the  foreground,  the  middle  distance  a good 
deal  lost  in  shadow,  aud  the  distance  closed  by  a 
range  of  hills,  behind  which  a white  light  as  of 
early  morning  rises.  Hard  as  it  is  iu  texture, 
there  is  a great  and  scarcely  explicable  charm  in 
this  little  work.  Turner’s  “ Lowther  Castle  ” 
(33)  needs  no  comment;  on  either  side  of  it  are 
a small  Crome  and  a small  Constable  (30,  38),  of 
singular  beauty  of  feeling  and  composition,  and 
adjoining  it  Eichard  Wilson’s  exceptionally  fine 
“ Tivoli”  Cd7),  notable  for  tbe  pellucid  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  tbe  famous  group  of 
buildings  on  tbe  rock  stand  up  on  high  in  the 
composition.  Gaspar  Poussin,  Both,  and  Bosa 
are  well  represented.  More  special  interest 
attaches  to  the  less  popularly  known  works  of 
De  Koning  (147, 165)  ; the  latter  of  the  two  is 
tbe  finer  work,  and  in  composition,  and  a peculiar 
power  in  giving  the  perspective  extent  of  the 
landscape,  has  the  characteristics  of  a Turner  of 
the  first  period,  though  differing  greatly  in  tone. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  the  Earl  of  Bad- 
nor’s  large  Wynants  also  (229),  a work  which  at 
first  sight  looks  somewhat  hard  and  repellant, 
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but  which  will  be  found  to  have  very  subtle 
beauty  of  light  and  composition  on  closer  study  ; 
the  distance,  though  actually  hard  in  comparison 
with  the  average  of  good  landscape-painting,  is 
effectually  kept  in  its  place  by  the  almost 
metallic  sharpness  of  the  foreground  detail,  where 
the  foliage  appears  as  if  cut  out  in  bronze. 
A small  landscape  by  Wilkie  (26)  is  a sufficiently 
out-of-the-way  thing  to  be  noted  j and  the  arebi. 
tectural  visitor  must  not  forget  to  look  at  the 
Vander  Heyden  (217),  with  tbe  buildings  on  the 
canal  bank  so  lovingly  and  exactly  finished  ; and 
at  Guardi’s  “ Church  of  La  Salute  ” (72),  a 
splendid  piece  of  architectural  painting. 

In  noticing  the  portraits  a week  or  two  since, 
we  accidentally  omitted  mention  of  one  far  too 
individual  and  unusual  to  be  passed  over,  that  of 
Pooocke,  the  African  traveller,  in  an  Eastern 
costume,  by  Zoffany  (51),  a very  fine  and 
striking  work;  had  Zoffany  always  painted  so 
forcibly  as  this  his  renown  would  be  much 
higher  than  it  is.  And  we  direct  attention  also 
to  a work  of  rare  merit  in  feelingand  sentiment, 
the  “Reconciliation  of  Olivia  Primrose  with  her 
Mother,”  by  Newton  (265),  a painter  who  was  re* 
presented  by  some  such  very  weak  productions 
in  former  loan  exhibitions  that  his  right  to  bo 
there  at  all  might  well  be  questioned  (as  it  was)  ; 
but  this  work,  with  undeniable  ahortoomioga  of 
technique,  is  full  of  genuine  pathos  and  delicacy 
of  feeling;  the  sad  ^nre  of  poor  Olivia  leaning 
her  head  on  her  father’s  shoulder,  the  rigid 
virtue  of  the  mother’s  porsed-up  mouth  and 
vulgar  features,  the  beseeching  countenance  of 
Sophia,  who  kneels  at  her  side,  the  puzzled 
concern  of  the  two  little  boys,  are  all  in  complete 
keeping  with  the  story,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  the  immortal  family  of  the  Primroses  have 
ever  been  better  represented  on  canvas.  To  the 
younger  generation  of  critics  and  spectators 
Newton  is  nearly  a forgotten  reputation,  but 
such  a work  as  this  shows  that  his  place  among 
the  painters  of  his  day  rested  on  more  solid 
merits  than  it  has  been  lately  the  fashion  to 
concede  to  him.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  this 
painting,  if  sent  to  a modern  Academy  exhibition, 
would  run  the  risk  of  refusal,  on  the  ground  of 
careless  execution,  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
where,  among  English  painters,  we  could  look 
at  present  for  the  same  kind  of  unpretending 
pathos  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  such  a subject : so  much  has  execution 
of  late  years  predominated  over  feeling. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 

As  we  anticipated,  the  third  special  meeting 
last  Monday  evening,  to  consider  the  questions 
arising  out  of  the  recent  report  of  the  Special 
Committee,  was  smaller  and  much  more  nnani- 
mous  than  the  first  two.  The  question  of  the 
retention  of  the  charter  having  been  settled,  the 
spirit  of  fight  had  lulled,  and  tbe  meeting  resulted 
in  the  unatiimous  acceptance  of  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  and  the  rider  to  it  by  Mr. 
Cates,  which  we  printed  in  a note  to  our  article 
of  last  week.  Mr.  Seddon  and  Mr.  Douglass 
Mathews,  both  of  whom  had  proposed  a list  of 
suggestions  which  had  been  printed  iu  the 
circulars,  agreed  to  waive  all  special  reoommen- 
dation  of  their  views,  and  to  take  the  shortest 
course  of  letting  their  suggestions  go,  with  other 
matter,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  A 
well-deserved  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, proposed  by  Professor  Kerr,  was  passed 
“ with  effusion  ” (as  the  French  put  it)  ; and  we 
hope  these  gentlemen,  who  have  worked  so  hard 
and  with  such  excellent  intentions,  will  get  out 
of  their  heads  the  idea  that  their  work  has  been 
either  under- valued  or  wasted:  it  will  form  the 
basis,  wo  hope,  of  some  really  desirable  and 
workable  scheme  for  the  permanent  advancement 
of  the  Institute.  An  equally  well-merited  vote- 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman  (Mr.  Whichcord,  vice- 
president,  to  whose  excellent  supervision  of  the 
meetings  we  before  referred),  proposed  by  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  received  equally  prompt  ratifica- 
tion, and  terminated  at  a comparatively  early 
hour  a sitting  which  at  least  served  to  show  that 
architects,  like  some  other  people,  exhibit 
wonderful  unanimity  when  they  do  agree. 

It  now  rests  with  the  Council,  with  whatever 
other  advice  and  assistance  they  are  empowered 
by  Mr.  Cates’s  resolution  to  call  in,  to  reconsider 
and  blend  into  a “harmonious  whole  ” the  mani- 
fold suggestions  (many  of  them,  however,  tend- 
ing quite  in  the  same  direction)  which  will  be 
before  them  for  manipnlation.  We  will  just  add 
that  the  two  lists  of  suggestions  referred  to 
above  form  a valuable  contribution  to  tbe  sub* 
ject,  and  should  receive  due  attention.  Our 
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-opinion  as  to  the  idea  of  a new  house  for  the 
arcbitecte,  which  forms  a leading  point  in  Mr. 
Seddon’slistof  propositions,  we  expressed  in  oar 
article  last  week  5 and  some  of  the  saggestlons 
made  by  Mr.  Mathews  are  eminently  practical 
and  sensible. 

We  may  remark  that  Mr.  W.  White,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  meeting,  called  the  atton- 
tion  of  those  present  to  the  very  point  in  regard 
to  the  charter  which  we  have  already  touched 
upon — the  totally  imaginary  character  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  regulation  of  the  ballot  for  ad- 
mission  of  members,  which  have  been  supposed 
to  be  involved  in  the  terms  of  the  charter.  As 
some  of  the  members  seemed  still  to  regard  the 
-charter  as  a bugbear  in  this  matter,  we  beg  per. 
mission  to  refer  them  to  our  remarks  last  week 
(p.  114,  ante),  and  to  ask  them  to  compare  the 
passages  there  mentioned,  and  to  “ put  two  and 
two  together” — a simple  operation  which  would 
often  remove  many  imaginary  difficulties,  and 
which  is  quite  easy,  if  people  will  only  try  it. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  THEIR  WORK : 

PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

As  there  is  now  some  “ stir”  in  architectural 
circles,  and  as  the  movement  includes  somuoh  that 
must  necessarily  be  new,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  give  a passing  glance  at  some  one  or  two  of 
the  phases  throngh  which  arohiteotnre  as  a 
'hue  art  and  a practical  science  has  gone  in 
its  eventful  career.  The  present  always,  as  per. 
haps  it  should  do,  takes  up  so  much  of  active 
men’s  attention  that  but  few  have  the  time,  if 
the  inclination,  to  go  mooh  out  of  it,  either  back- 
wards  into  the  past  or  forwards  into  the  future. 
But  both  are  worth  the  attempting  every  now 
and  then ; for  mooh  that  is  instructive  may  be 
got  by  it.  If  the  present  of  architecture  be 
aomewbat  of  a puzzle,  as  most  assuredly  it  is, 
then  is  the  past  of  architecture  a thing  not  a 
little  strange,  and  hard  to  understand  and  to 
realise.  No  two  phases  of  anything  were,  or  can 
be,  more  diverse  than  the  old  ways  of  things 
architectural,  and  the  modern  and  every.day 
mode  of  architectural  work.  A few  thoughts  on 
these  contrasts  may  not  be  without  a certain  use 
jest  now,  and  of  interest  most  certainly  they 
must  needs  be,  however  looked  at. 

First,  then,  a word  as  to  the  present.  By  going 
■up  and  down  a few  of  the  leading  thoroughfares 
of  great  London  city,  it  is  possible  to  get  sight 
of  well-nigh  a specimen  of  every  “architecture” 
that  has  ever  had  existence  all  the  world  over, 
and  of  every  date,  from  the  earliest  down  to  the 
very  last,  whatever  that  may  bo.  We  are  speak, 
ing.  of  course,  of  examples  of  those  styles  of 
architecture  which  have  bad  a distinct  existence 
and  a distinct  individuality,  such  as  the  Gothic  or 
the  Renaissance,  or  the  Greek.  This  is,  of  course, 
an  obvions  thought  enough.  No  one  denies  the 
fact,  or  has  ever  attempted  to  disprove  it  in  any 
way,  or  perhaps  even  to  lament  it ; though  this 
last  has  been  done.  But  obvious  and  patent  as 
it  is,  if  we  but  cogitate  it  a little  it  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  momentous  of  artistic  cirenm. 
stances.  It  is  altogether  nuique  in  the  world’s 
artistic  history,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
present  order  of  things  human  and  mundane. 
How  exactly  it  hoe  all  come  to  pass  would  be  in 
detail  a very  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
might  here  and  there  pnzzle  the  most  acute  and 
.philosophic  to  account  for  duly,  and  to  fully 
explain.  We  are  nowadays  so  used  to  a house, 
•or  a warehouse,  or  a palace  even,  springing  np 
in  a new  style  of  art,  suddenly  imported,  that  no 
one  sees  anything  very  startling  in  it.  It  is 
looked  at  first  for  its  novelty,  and  the  eye  wanders 
on  naturally  and  instinctively  to  a something 
else.  But  the  time  was  when  an  event  of  this 
kind  would  have  been  a simple  impossibility,  and 
could  never  have  occurred  except  under  oirouin- 
stanoos  little  short  of  miraculous.  Let  us  go  back 
a little  in  time,  and  look  at  things  as  they  at  one 
4ime  were. 

^It  is  difficult  indeed  to  get  at  the  very  begin- 
ning,  or  primitive  cause,  of  a style  of  art  or 
architecture ; — to  get  a glimpse  of  the  very  first 
building  of  solid  and  enduring  form  built  up  in 
a country,  and  by  a powerfully  individualised 
race  of  men.  In  old  Egypt,  for  instance,  we 
seem,  when  looking  at  its  temple  architecture, 
and  even,  in  a dim  sort  of  way,  at  its  common 
“house-building,”  to  be  gazing  at  them  in  their 
fully-developed  state,  and  in  their  maturity  of 
settled  forms.  It  is,  however,  all  Egyptian 
work,  and  Egyptian  only.  There  is  no  sign  in 
either  temple  or  house  of  borrowed  or  copied 
work.  It  is  all  of  it  indigenous,  and  of  the 


country  and  people.  No  Egyptian  architect 
would  seem  ever  to  have  thought  for  a moment 
of  going  out  of  his  own  country  to  borrow  an  art 
thought  or  an  architectural  idea  from  anywhere 
else  under  the  sun.  He  uttered  his  art  thought 
and  bis  architectural  ideas,  as  he  spoke  his  own 
language,  without  the  most  distant  idea  of  using 
any  other.  It  was  for  Egypt  and  for  Egyptians 
that  he  designed  and  built,  and  he  never  gave  a 
thought  to  any  other.  Was  this  a strength  or  a 
sort  of  weakness  ? Do  the  great  temples  suffer 
from  this  narrow  exclusiveness  of  view  ? Would 
they  have  been  better,  or  more  expensive,  if  but 
tbo  designers  of  them  had  travelled— say  _ to 
Assyria — and  picked  up  notions  from  the  artist- 
minds  there,  and  imported  nob  only  their  mental 
ideas,  but  brought  back  bodily  the  very  forms 
and  very  presences  of  Assyrian  art  thought  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  think  so.  The  very  strength 
and  might  of  the  Egyptian  work  lies  in  the  very 
essence  of  it,  in  its  own  inherent  individuality, 
and  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  workman  lay  in 
his  doing  his  own  specialised  work,  in  his  own,— 
if  we  must  say  it, — narrow  and  exclusive  way  ! 
And  yet  he  was  a real  workman,  and  has  left  his 
“mark  ” on  the  world’s  surface,  if  ever  man  did 
anywhere.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  say 
where  he  failed,  and  where  the  work  he  did  could 
have  been  improved  by  dint  of  any  amount  or 
kind  of  borrowing.  We  must  need  take  his 
work  as  he  did  it,  and  as  Egyptian  work  per  se. 

It  needs  only  to  be  looked  at.  Let  us  take 
another  glance  at  another  people,  equally  indi- 
vidualised, though  in  so  different  a way,  and 
who  certainly  bad  no  need  to  borrow, — the 
Greek.  The  old  Egyptian  was  no  traveller,  that 
is  pretty  certain,  but  the  antique  Greek  was,  and 
he  has  been  accused  more  than  once  of  going 
into  other  lands,  and  amongst  other  peoples,  and 
picking  op  ideas,  and  then  bringing  them  home 
and  utilising  them,  and, — as  it  has  been  said, — 

“ making  them  his  own,”  by  passing  them  throngh 
his  own  mind  before  putting  them  into  forms  of 
his  own.  Now  and  then  he  may  have  done  this, 
for  well  did  he  know  how  to  do  it,  but  never 
was  the  skill  to  borrow  less  needed.  The  antique 
Greek  needed  but  to  know  what  was  wanted, 
and  the  material  for  it,  and  he  could  go  to  work 
without  help  from  any,  and  could  then  fairly 
defy  the  world  to  do  the  like  j or  to,  in  any  way, 
surpass  or  even  to  equal  the  work  he  produced. 
But  what  he  did  in  either  case  was  all  purely 
Greek,  and  nothing  but  Greek.  It  was  Greek 
in  idea  and  thought,  and  feeling,  and  was  always 
worked  out  in  a way  purely,  and  thoroughly,  and 
entirely  Greek.  No  one  can  possibly  mistake  it, 
or  can  hint  at  any  external  influence  which 
could  improve  it.  We  are  content  with  it  as  it 
is,  and  certainly  do  not  need  to  regret  that  the 
great  artists  and  architects  of  the  “antique” 
had  no  foreign  art  or  architecture  ,to  copy 
from  5 and  to  so  far  change  in  any  way  the  direc- 
tion  and  individnality  of  their  own  thoughts, 
either  in  architecture,  or,  indeed,  in  anything 
else.  The  whole  strength  of  the  matter  lay  in 
the  Greek  himself,  and  in  his  own  special  power 
of  imagination  and  “individuality”  of  work. 

We  would  but  glance  at  but  one  more  of  the 
world’s  art  and  architectural  thoughts,— the 
Gothic,— of  the  Middle  Ages.  Work  nob  strange, 
like  that  of  Egypt,  or  “ pure”  like  the  Greek; 
but  to  a certain  extent  familiar,  and  well  worn, 
and  as  workable,  nowadays,  as  ever  it  was,  at 
least  according  to  not  a few.  But  though  it  be 
thus  familiar  as  household  words,  and  is  as 
useful  in  its  well-worn  and  current  forms,  in  the 
modern  office,  as  any  other  of  its  familiar  things, 
it  is  not  a little  onrioua  to  go  back  in  thought  to 
the  times  of  any  one  of  its  great  national  phases, 
as  worked  oat  in  any  special  country  wherein  it 
obtained;  as  in  this,— in  the  Early  English  days 
by  way  of  example.  And  to  narrow  the  view  for 
a moment,  consider  how  narrow  things  then 
were.  No  designer  in  the  “ Thirteenth  Centuiy,” 
it  is  quite  certain,  with  the  Early  Gothic  forms 
as  the  art  language  of  the  time,  ever  for  a 
moment  thought  of  going  back  to  the  then  worn 
out,  though  existing  “ Romanesque,”  either  for 
one  idea  or  for  a quaint  form  even.  Indeed,  it 
is  surprising  to  find, — as  we  may  find  if  we  look 
for  it, — how  totally  indifferent  the  men  of  that 
particular  age  were  to  the  labours  of  those  who 
went  before  them,  and  who  did  their  own  special 
work,  i.e.,  the  Romanesque,  so  well.  The  then 
older  work  seems  to  have  been  simply  ignored. 
A building  in  its  style  was  used  as  usual,  and 
added  to  in  the  neiv  style  if  need  were,  bub  if 
found  too  small  or  unfit,  away  went  the  old 
work,  however  good  and  true,  and  the  very 
forms  of  it  were  without  mercy  sacrificed  to  the 
commonest  exigencies  of  the  new  structure, — as 


in  York  Minster, — where  the  fine  “Norman” 
work  of  the  old  cathedral  forma  the  foundation 
and  inner  walling,  and  “ rubble  ” work  of  the 
new  cathedral ! 

But  in  these  modern  days  of  architecture,  all 
these  “ways  of  old”  are  changed  indeed  ! The 
old  world’s  architects  could  not,  if  they  were  in 
the  flesh,  conceive  of  our  method  of  work,  even 
for  a moment.  All  our  art  education,  multi- 
farious as  it  is,  and  daily  getting  to  be  more 
and  more  so,  would  have  utterly  confounded  them. 
The  multitudinous  styles  of  art,  as  seen  all  about 
us,  and  at  every  turn,  would  have  more  than 
puzzled  them.  In  their  simple  way  of  going  to 
work,  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  com. 
mnnity,  they  doubtless  every  now  and  then  fonnd 
difficulties  enough  as  it  was  j but  our  difficulties 
would  have  indeed  confounded  them.  It  is  useful 
to  look  back  a little  sometimes,  and  see  how 
things  wore  once  on  a time  done.  Can  it  be  said 
that  the  architecture  of  the  present  is  a finer  or 
more  expressive  thing  than  that  of  the  Gothic  of 
the  thirteenth  century  ? We  have  almost  no  end 
of  “precedent”  to  go  by  j they,  strange  to  say, 
had  actually  none.  A stranger  or  a stronger 
“ contrast  ” there  cannot  possibly  be.  If  a 
multiplicity  and  diversity  of  knowledge,  got  from 
every  age  and  country,  bo  an  artistic  advantage, 
and  a oaose  of  good  work,  then  ought  the  pre- 
sent, indeed,  not  only  to  equal  the  past,  but 
almost  infinitely  to  surpass  it.  Who  will  con- 
tend for  this  ? It  is  really  surprising  to  think  of 
how  little  the  old  world’s  architects  had  of  what 
we  have  come  to  consider  so  essential.  The  old 
builders  knew  of  no  art-language  but  their  own  j 
they  even  rejected  that  spoken  by  their  imme- 
diate predecessors,  and  worked  out  their  own 
thoughts  in  their  own  way,  rejecting  all  else. 
If  “edneatiou”  is  to  be  tested  by  results, 
then,  indeed,  must  there  be  mysteries  in 
and  about  it,  which  have  escaped  hitherto  all 
the  cogitations  and  speculations  of  the  most 
erudite  and  advanced.  We  might  say  a good 
deal  here  perhaps  to  the  purpose  just  now  when 
so  much  is  being  thought  of  in  the  educational 
way,  in  art  education  more  especially.  But  in 
forbearing,  it  may  be  useful,  as  we  have  hinted, 
to  go  back  a little  in  time,  and  see  bow  they 
fared  who  did  all  thtir  work  so  well,  and  so  truly, 
that  ice  are  but  too  well  content  to  take  it  all  as 
models  to  go  by,  and  as  an  art  language,  or 
languages,  to  utter  onr  thoughts  in.  What  a 
Middle  Age  architect,  or  workman,  would  do  now- 
a-days,  or  could  do,  if  amongst  us,  with  nought 
but  his  own  acquirements  to  aid  him,  limited  as 
they  would  be  found  to  be,  may  be  a curious 
question.  It  would  seem  a little  singular  that 
no  one  has  yet  speculated  about  it.  And  if  the 
man  of  the  Middle  Ages,  then  still  more  he  of 
the  antique  Greek  time,  with  all  things  and 
surroundings  so  different  from  the  present.  He 
at  least  must  have  been  to  a certain  extent 
“ educated,”  and  after  a certain  kind.  But 
in  what  did  it  specially  consist  ? And  how  far 
and  in  what  way  did  it  aid  his  natural  and  in- 
herent faculties  as  an  artist  ? How  far  can  any 
“ iustitution,”  whatever  it  may  be,  help  the  artist, 
and  what  would  be  the  kind  and  power  of  an 
Institution  now-a-days,  and  what  would  or  ought 
it  actively  to  do,  to  put  the  artist  of  to-day  in 
the  position  to  do,  not  only  what  they  of  the 
old  days  did,  but  more  ? More  they  ought  to 
do,  for  how  wonderfully  in  advance  is  the  modern 
man,  aided  as  he  is  on  all  hands,  with  new 
powers  never  dreamed  of  before,  with  new  ma- 
terials never  before  seen,  and  with  well-nigh 
boundless  wealth.  What  ought  not  the  artist  of 
to-day  to  do  ? And  the  question  is — how  is  be  to 
rival  the  work  of  the  past,  not  ia  means  and 
ways  only,  but  in  avtisno  results  ? 


THE  SOUTH  METROPOLITAN 
GAS  COMPANY  AND  THE  PROPOSED 
AMALGAMATIONS. 

The  amalgamation  movement  amongst  certain 
of  the  metropolitan  gas  companies  has  evoked  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  South  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany being  included  in  the  proposed  fusion,  and 
a memorial  ou  the  subject  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Lambeth  Vestry.  The 
South  Metropolitan  Company  is  placed  in  an 
exceptional  position  when  compared  with  the 
other  companies  on  the  important  subject  of 
charges.  The  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
puts  the  case  against  amalgamation  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  with  any  other  companies  in  a 
strong  light,  showing  that  whilat  the  price 
charged  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  at 
the  present  time  is  only  3s.  per  thousand,  the 
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charge  by  soaie  of  the  other  adjoioing  companies 
who  are  desirous  of  amalgamation  is  3s.  6d., 
33.  9d.,  and  -Is.  per  thousand  ; and,  moreover,  that 
although  the  charges  of  the  last-named  com- 
panies are  higher  than  those  of  the  South 
Metropolitan,  their  illuminating  power  is  actually 
less.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  memorial 
states  that  an  amalgamation  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  the  effect  of  raising  the  prioe  of 
gas  beyond  that  now  charged  by  the  South 
Metropolitau  Company,  in  order  to  enable  the 
amalgamated  companies  to  pay  a dividend  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  memorial 
presses  npon  the  Board  of  Trade  that  neither 
the  Amalgamation  Bill  nor  the  Bill  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Company  for  powers  to  revise  its 
price  and  dividend,  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
csive  Parliamentary  sanction  withont  a gnarantee 
that  the  shareholders  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
receive  an  increased  dividend  by  the  charges  at 
present  made  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Com. 
p^oy  being  raised  to  the  consumers  within  its 
district. 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.at  the  Mansion 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  an  im- 
portant resolution  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
widening  of  London  Bridge.  Mr.  H.  A.  Isaacs, 
pursuant  to  notice,  moved  : — ' 

“That  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of,  end  to  relieve 
H*”®*"*  1^’  the  continuously  increasing  tralBe  of  this  City, 


It  be  referred  to  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee 
consider  and  report  as  to  the  desirability,  and  the  ap- 
proximate cost,  of  erecting  a bridge  over,  or  a subway 
under,  the  Thames,  east  of  London  Bridge,  and  that  the 
Mid  committee  be  authorised  to  confer  wicli  her  Majesty's 
Goyernment  upou  the  subject.” 

In  moving  the  resolotion,  Mr.  Isaacs  argued 
that  no  possible  means  of  widening  London 
Bridge  could  give  the  desired  permanent  relief 
to  the  congested  arteries  of  traffic,  even  were  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge  widened.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gover  seconded  tho  motion.  Mr.  Washington 
Lyon  moved,  and  Mr.  Bengough  seconded,  the 
following  amendment  : — 

” That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Bridge  House  Estates 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  approximate 
cost  of  erecting  a bridge  for  general  traffic  over  the 
Ibames,  east  of  London  Bridge,  but  within  the  City 
limits;  to  ascertain  the  probable  efl'eet  on  the  Take  of 
wharf  property  between  London  Bridge  and  the  proposed 
new  bridge,  if  erected  ; and  also  to  obtain  a return  of  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  discharging  and  loading  in 
the  river  within  such  limits.” 

This  amendmeut  was  lost  by  a large  majority. 
Another  amendment  was  then  moved  by  Mr. 
Hicks,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  McGeorge,  in  these 
terms ; — 

"Thatthe  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  b»  instructed 
toproceed  forthwith  with  the  widening  of  London  Bridge 
in  accordance  with  their  report,  and  that  it  be  further 
*"*.[*“  them  to  examine  and  report  as  to  the  practi- 
cabihty  of  building  a bridge  or  subway  to  the  eastward  of 
London  Bridge,  with  the  probable  expenses  in  connexion 
therewith.” 

This  was  lost  by  G6  to  77.  A division  was  then 
taken  upon  the  original  motion,  which  was  car- 
ried  by  78  to  67. 

The  discussion  occupied  the  Court  four  hours. 


engineer  was  to  find  employment  for  money  in 
developing  the  revenues  of  his  and  other  nations, 
and  so  advancing  civilisation.  The  responsibili- 
ties of  the  engineer  were  deQned  by  the  fact 
that  unless  he  exerted  himself  energetically,  much 
suffering  and  disease  and  want  of  civilisation 
must  continue  to  exist.  The  engineer  alone 
could  improve  the  mutual  economy  of  the  world, 
and  if  the  world  was  to  be  happier  and  better, 
the  engineer,  and  the  engineer  alone,  could  pro- 
duce that  result.  He  might  be  asked  what  the 
engineer  was  to  do,  but  he  would  not  attempt  to 
lay  down  principles  of  action  which  would 
suggest  troubles  to  thoughtful  members  of  the 
profession.  He  might  point  out,  however,  that 
a great  necessityof  theday  wastbeimprovemeut 

of  the  water  supply  of  our  towns  and  cities,  and 
that  this  work  required  the  beet  attention  of  the 
profession,  which  would  find  plenty  of  work  in 
supplying  the  want.  The  regulation  of  our 
rivers  so  as  to  prevent  floods  in  winter,  and  to 
secure  the  storage  of  water  in  summer,  was 
another  great  work.  But  the  greatest  of  all  was 
the  cleansing  of  the  country  by  an  efficient 
method  of  dealing  with  sewage. 

_ The  address  was  well  received  by  an  appre. 
ciative  andience,  and  at  its  close  a cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President. 


“ KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BARRACKS.” 

A PAMPHLET  under  this  title,  on  the  Govern- 
ment  proposal  to  rebuild  the  barracks  on  the 
present  site,  written  by  Mr.  Elswortb,  the  bon. 
secretary  to  the  Kuightsbridge  Improvement 
Committee,  has  been  published  by  Ridgway. 
We  are  wholly  with  the  writer  in  his  opposition 
to  the  proposal  in  question,  but  we  cannot  praise 
him  for  the  tone  adopted  towards  those  who 
happen  to  think  differently.  The  chief  result  of 
the  pamphlet,  we  fear,  will  be  to  confirm  the 
Times  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  their 
advocacy  of  the  present  site.  Mr.  Elsworth 
would  have  done  better  had  he  striven  to  persuade 
these  powers  to  re-oonsider  the  matter.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  any  Govern- 
ment which  replaces  the  present  block  and 
nuisance  in  the  high  road  will  provide  for  itself 
a constantly  increasing  amount  of  obloquy  and 
reproach. 


and  not  simply  to  give  evidenea  as  a witness  ; that  a sur- 
veyor  was  not  a scientific  witness  in  tho  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term ; that  a witness  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances could  not  claim  compensation  for  loss  of  time  in 
attending  to  give  evidence,  beyond  tho  usual  scale  fees  for 
allowances  to  witnesses;  and  that,  therefore,  plaintiil' 
being  a surveyor,  could  not  charge  more  than  IL  la.  per 
day  for  his  attendance,  whereas  he  had  charged  3L  3s.  If 
was  also  contended  that  where  an  agreement  to  pay  more 
than  the  scale  fee  was  made,  the  extra  amount  could  not 
be  legally  recovered. 

Mr.  Robert  Orme,  the  defendant,  said  the  plaiutiffwas 
not  employed  above  three-qnarters  of  an  hour  in  going 
the  premises.  He  did  not  go  into  the  lower  part  ol' 
the  houses  at  all ; it  was  merely  a superficial  look  round. 
Mr.  Cook  was  employed  to  value  and  report  upon  the 
property,  and  witness  paid  him  lOf,  for  so  doing.  The 
case  was  settled  by  the  property  being  purchased  by  the 
“opd-  Had  tendered  plaintifi' 81.  8s.  for  his  services, 
which  he  refused  to  accept. 

His  Honour  said  he  thought  tho  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  a verdict.  It  was  the  same  thing  as  a man  going  into 
tailor’s  shop  and  ordering  a coat  withoutany  agreement 
i to  price.  All  that  the  plaintiff  had  to  show  was,  not 
were  his  charges  similar  to  those  made  by  other  surveyors, 
but  were  they  such  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making?  It 
s immaterial  whether  tho  plain tilT  took  an  hour,  or  two 
three  days,  in  making  his  survey.  Ho  had  done  all  he 
s required  to  do,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  recover. 
Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount,  with  cosis. 


THE  ENGINEER’S  PLACE  IN  NATURE, 

SOCIETY-  OF  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers  for  the  present  year,  held  on  Monday 
evening  last,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary 
routine  business,  Mr.  Vaughan  Pendred  pro- 
ceeded  to  deliver  bis  inaugural  address.  They 
bad  all  heard  a great  deal,  he  said,  of  a subject 
very  ioterosting  to  biologists,  namely  man's 
place  in  nature.  He  hoped  they  would  give  him 
a patient  hearing  while  he  said  something 
concerning  the  engineer’s  place  in  nature. 
Mr.  Pendred  then  went  on  to  define  what  an 
engineer  was,  and  to  explain  that  the  engi- 
neer’s place  in  nature  was  that  of  the  great 
civiliser.  He  pointed  out  that  nearly  all  the 
natural  comforts  of  life  were  due  to  the  engi- 
neer,  and  he  urged  that  the  engineer  had  great 
privileges  and  grave  responsibilities.  Oae  of 
the  great  privileges  was  that  he  alone  could 
supply  the  soundest  investments  for  the  ^reat 
mass  of  capital  now  lying  idle  to  the  great 
injury  of  trade  in  this  country.  He  then  ex- 
pressed  hie  opinion  that  engineers  in  Great 
Britain  had  daring  the  last  year  or  two  mani- 
fested less  energy  than  was  desirable  in  snpport. 
ing  new  engineering  works,  a circumstance 
originating,  no  doubt,  in  false  delicacy,  and 
viorfu.n  fr.  operate  iDjurionsIy  on  the  best 


SURVEYORS’  CHARGES. 

SROPPEE  V.  ORME. 

This  was  an  action  broughtin  the  Westminster 
County  Court  on  the  2od  iust.  (before  Mr. 
Francis  Bayley,  judge)  to  recover  201.  Gs.  Gd.j 
being  professional  charges  for  assisting  in  the 
survey  and  valuation  of  three  houses  which  it 
was  alleged  had  been  damaged  by  tho  erection 
of  new  Board  schools  under  the  following  oir. 
cumstances. 

It  appeared  that  in  July,  1874,  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Sboppee,  was  requested  by  a Mr.  Foster, 
the  defendant’s  solicitor,  to  assist  in  estimating 
the  damage  done  to  three  booses  in  Lombard* 
court,  St.  Giles’s,  belonging  to  the  defendant, 
and  which  had  been  injuriously  affected  by  the 
erection  of  the  new  Board  schools  in  that  locality. 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  charge,  but  when 
the  bill  was  sent  in  the  claim  was  disputed. 
The  sum  ultimately  obtained  from  the  School 
Board  was  750i.,  but  the  plaintiff  only  charged 
commission  on  7001.,  and  that  at  the  rate  autho- 
rised  by  the  scale  in  general  use  amongst  sur- 
veyors in  estimating  compensation  cases. 

In  cross-examination,  the  plaintiff  said  he  had 
charged  three  guineas  a-day  for  his  attendances 
on  the  arbitrator  and  solicitor  in  connexion  with 
the  business.  Mr.  Foster  did  not  tell  him  to 
send  in  his  evidence  in  writing  instead  of  attend, 
ing  npon  him. 


THE  WEYMOUTH  SURVEYORSHIP. 

The  first  business  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wey- 
mouth Local  Board,  on  the  Slst  ult.,  was  to  coo. 
aider  the  resignation  of  the  surveyor,  which  was 
briefly  announced  in  a paragraph  in  the  Builder 
for  the  29th  ult.,  p.  109.  From  a long  report  of 
the  proceedings,  which  appeared  in  the  Dorset 
County  E.cpress  of  Monday,  the  7th  inst.,  we 
learn  that  some  members  of  the  Board  were 
iu  doubt  as  to  whether  the  surveyor  was  in 
earnest  in  tendering  his  resignation,  or  whether 
it  was  sent  in  in  a “ bit  of  a pet.”  Inquiry  soon 
set  the  point  at  rest,  and  then  commenced  a die- 
cussion  as  to  whether  the  surveyor  had  been 
quite  fairly  treated,  some  members  taking  the 
negative  side,  and  apparently  with  justice;  for 
Mr.  Wallis,  one  of  tho  members,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  ” he  did  not  blame  tho  surveyor 
for  resigning,  after  being  knocked  and  kicked 
about”  [the  expression,  we  take  it,  was  used  iu 
a figurative  sense].  In  the  course  of  tho  dis- 
cussion, according  to  tho  Dorset  County  Erpress^ 

Mr.  Snook  said  tliero  was  an  article  in  tho  Suildtr,  on. 
the  snbjeet  of  the  Weymouth  surveyor,  and  somewhat,  he 
thought,  reflecting  on  the  Board. 

Dr.  Drew  s»id  that  must  have  emanated  from  some 
gentleman  in  the  town. 

Some  Councillor  thought  it  was  likely  to  have  been 
written  by  a gentleman  at  Dorchester. 

If  it  is  the  eight.line  paragraph  we  published 
a fortnight  ago  which  is  dignified  by  Mr.  Snook 
with  the  title  of  an  “article”  (and  no  other 
paragraph  or  article  on  the  subject  has  appeared 
in  the  Builder),  any  one  who  cares  to  turn  back 
to  it  will  see  that  it  makes  no  reflection  on  the 
Board,  but  merely  announces  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Seaman,  and  states  the  purport  of  the  letter 
I giving  his  reason  for  so  doing. 

A motion  to  accept  the  resignation  having 
been  agreed  to  nem.  con.,  if  was  ultimately  re- 
solved to  insert  advertisements  in  the  Builder 
and  other  newspapers,  for  a surveyor,  at  a salary 
not  exceeding  2501.,  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  Board  bad 
only  been  giving  Mr.  Seaman  1001.  a year,  bat 
he  was  allowed  to  take  private  practice. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Mr.  Robert  Collar  Driver,  surveyor,  of  No.  4,  White- 
hall, said  he  considered  (he  account  a fair  and  proper  oue 
and  according  to  the  scale  recognised  by  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  tho  School  Board. 

Mr.  \irgo  Buckland,  surveyor,  of  C6,  Cannon-street 
considered  the  charge  not  only  fair,  but  moderate  ' 
This  was  the  plaintiff’s  case. 

For  the  defence  it  was  contended  that  the  defendant  had 
employed  Mr.  Cook  to  estimate  the  damago  done  to  the 
property  for  the  purpose  of  basing  a claim  against  the 
School  Board  for  compensation.  The  p'aintifi'  simply 
went  over  the  premises  with  Mr.  Cook  to  assist  him  in 
making  the  valuation.  After  proceedings  had  been  com- 
menced to  enforce  the  claim  they  required  the  plaintiff’s 
services  as  a witness,  but  the  valuation  had  already  been 
made  by  Mr.  Cook,  who  sent  in  his  repirt.  Plaintiff  was 
requested  to  put  his  evidence  down  in  writing,  and  he  was 
also  occupied  an  hour  or  two  in  attending  Mr.  Foster  and 
Mr.  Cook  to  look  over  the  premises,  but  ho  was  never 
employed  as  surveyor  for  the  purpose  of  valuing  the  I 
damages,  which  was  intrusted  to  Mr  Cook  ' ' 


interesta  of  the  nation.  The  privileffe  of  the  ‘o 

uo  privilege  01  tne  where  the  surveyor  was  employed  to  value  and  ranort. 


surveyor  was  employed  to  value  and  report, Cuming  book  part. 


_ At  the  meeting,  Feb.  2Qd,  Mr.  H.  S.  Cuming 
(in  the  chair)  described  the  sword  recently 
found  on  the  site  of  the  New  Opera  House,  and 
which  was  exhibited  j also  a poniard  from  the 
Bailey  collection.  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Majhewexhi- 
bited  several  Chinese  objects  made  of  rice.  Mr. 
Thairlwall,  Mr.  Brent,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Went- 
worth Huyshe,  Mr.  Cumiug,  and  other  members, 
exhibited  a variety  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  con. 
sisting  of  aepulchral  figures  inblae  glazed  pottery, 
stone  figures  with  inscriptions  p.ainted  or  incised, 
scarabgei,  beads,  ornamental  emblems  of  the  hat 
or  nilometer,  pillows,  amulets,  the  two  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  inscribed,  base  of  a sepulchral 
cone,  a rare  specimen  of  a bronze  horus,  and 
other  deities  from  the  Egyptian  pantheon,  foot- 
board of  a mummy  case  cartonn^e,  a mummied 
leg  of  a child  and  head  of  a greyhound  dog. 
The  collection  was  described  by  Dr.  Birch,  whose 
instructive  remarks  were  listened  to  with  great 
interest.  In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
if.  Maville,  of  Geneva  ; Mr.  Kersluke,  Mr. 
Thairlwall,  Mr.  W.  de  Grey  Birob,  and  Mr. 
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Feb.  12,  1876.] 


MONUMENT  TO  GENERALS  THOMAS 
AND  LECOMTE. 

Tue  last  namber  of  the  Revue  G4n4rale  de 
V Architecture  contains  an  illaetration  of  the 
monumental  tomb  just  erected  in  the  Cimetii^re 
de  I'Est,  Paris,  to  the  joint  memory  of  General 
Clement  Thomas  and  General  Lecomte,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  were  murdered  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1871,  in  a moment  of  popular  fury 
excited  by  the  interference  of  the  regular  troops, 
under  orders,  with  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Garde  Nationals.  A week 
after  it  was  decreed  in  the  Assemblee  Nationals 
that  the  event  was  un  deuil  public,'*  and 
that  the  only  reparation  possible  should  be  now 
made  to  the  memory  of  the  two  unfortunate 
men,  by  the  erection  of  a monument  at  the 
public  expense.  The  commission  was  entrusted 
to  M.  Coquart,  whose  work  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  consideration  of  the  particular  form  which 
a monument  under  such  circumstances  should 
take,  occupies  a considerable  portion  of  the 
critical  description  given  by  M.  Daly,  the  editor 
of  the  Revue  (who,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  has  made  the  subject  of  “architecture 
/un4raire”  one  of  bis  special  studies),  and  is  of 
some  general  interest  in  the  principles  of  treat, 
ment  which  it  suggests.  The  problem  appears, 
in  M.  Daly’s  view,  to  have  this  speciality,  that  it 
is  a monument  erected  by  the  country  at  large 
to  the  memory  of  two  men  unconnected  with 
each  other  except  in  the  incidents  and  simul. 
taneous  manner  of  their  death,  and  of  whom, 
though  they  perished  under  the  same  catastrophe, 
one  lost  his  life  in  the  execution  of  military  duty, 
while  the  other  was  simply  “ un  malheureux 
assassine  ” ; General  Lecomte  having  been 
actually  in  charge  of  the  troops  whose  mission 
excited  the  popular  fury,  while  General  Thomas 
was  found  in  disguise  near  the  spot,  with  no 
object  that  any  one  could  explain. 

The  problem  for  the  artist  who  was  charged  to 
design  the  monument  in  commemoration  of  the 
deplorable  event  and  its  victims  had,  therefore, 
as  M.  Daly  states  it,  three  distinct  elements  to 
combine  in  his  work  ; the  expression  of  the  oha- 
raccer  and  position  of  each  of  the  two  individuals, 
and  that  of  the  national  protestation  against  the 
deed  of  which  the  monument  was  the  result,  and 
the  artist  might  have  endeavoured  either  to  com- 
bine into  one  ensernble  two  tombs  illustrating 
severally  the  personality  of  the  two  subjects; 
or  he  might  have  made  it  a “ tombeaudu  groupe,’* 
emphasising  whatever  was  common  to  the  per. 
Qonality  and  circumstances  of  the  two;  or,  finally, 
he  might  have  made  the  character  of  a national 
monument  predominant,  almost  effacing  any  per. 
sonal  reminiscence  or  characteristic. 

The  first-named  principle,  thinks  M.  Daly, 
would  have  involved  the  objection  that  the  two 
persons  commemorated, — one  exclusively  a 
soldier,  the  other  a political  partisan, — were  too 
diverse  in  character  to  be  personally  commemo- 
rated in  a double  monument  forming  one  en- 
semble, — there  would  have  been  too  little  paral. 
lelism  between  the  two  subdivisions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  second  idea,  of  commemorating 
what  was  common  to  the  personality  and  ciroum- 
stances  of  the  two  men  would  have  reduced  the 
monument  to  the  level  merely  of  a “ manifesta- 
tion gSn4rale  centre  les  violences  de  la  rue." 
Accordingly,  the  artist  chose  the  third  method, 
of  giving  to  the  monument  a national  cha- 
racter, and  just  sufficiently  defining  the 
personality  of  its  subjects.  The  result  is  an 
architectural  grouping,  in  which  the  snrbase  is 
formed  by  two  broad  heavy  pilasters  separated 
by  a slight  recess,  each  bearing  the  name  of  one 
of  the  two  murdered  generals;  nnder  that  of 
Lecomte,  who  suffered  in  discharge  of  his  duty, 
is  sculptured  a laurel  crown,  gilt.  Above  the 
pilasters  a high  conical  block  or  stele  rises,  which 
unites  the  two  and  forms  a single  apex  to  the 
composition,  and  two  palms,  springing  from  the 
hollow  between  the  pilasters,  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  stele,  bending  to  either  side  over  the 
two  inscriptions.*  Between  and  above  the  two 
pilasters  rises  a figure  representing  France, 
wounded  herself,  and  stretching  towards  the 
tablet  of  Lecomte  a sword,  and  towards  that  of 
Thomas  a civic  wreath,  the  emblems  of  military 
and  civil  eminence  respectively. 


WehavegiyentbeheadsofourfriendM.  Daly’s 

criticism,  as  it  is  rather  suggestive  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  monuments  generally,  and  the 
aobjeot  is  one  which  well  deserves  more  careful 
thought  than  is  sometimes  afforded  by  those  who 
are  called  on  to  design  monuments.  We  may 
add  that  the  monument,  an  engraving  of  which 
IS  given  in  the  Revue,  is  a rather  fine  and  un- 
usual  conception  well  carried  out,  though  we 
agree  with  the  editor  in  thinking  the  outstretched 
sword  with  its  point  to  the  name  of  Lecomte  is  a 
little  ambiguous  as  an  expression  of  the  artist’s 
intention.  It  is  something,  however,  to  see  an 
important  monument  whioh  represents  a distinct 
thought  consistently  carried  out ; a characteristic 
rare  enough  in  modern  designs  of  this  class. 


* The  introduction  of  the  palm,  intended  as  our  con 
temporary  eaya,  as  the  symbol  of  martyrdom',  is  surely  a 
misose  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  emblem:  though  not 
more  so  than  the  constant  misapplication  of  the  term 
‘martyr,  which  is  often  used  as  if  it  were  eynonymons 
with  “ victim.”  The  palm  might  be  suitable  to  the  case 
01  Lecomte,  who  died  in  the  execution  of  hie  military 
duty  • but  the  other  unfortunate  man  was  simply  and 
purely  a victim.  ^ •' 


THE  DISCOVERIES  AT  OLYMPIA. 

The  Reichsm  und  Siaafs-Anzeajevpublishes  the 
second  report  of  the  excavations,  including  com. 
munioations  of  the  30th  of  December  ult.,  and  of 
the  6th  and  13th  of  January,  1876.  The  works 
have  been  continued  with  the  same  staff  of 
workmen  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  finds  begin  where  the  black 
humus  appears  under  a stratum  of  sand.  The 
thickness  of  the  latter  is  not  everywhere  the 
same.  While  at  the  place  of  discovery  of  the  river 
god  and  the  charioteer,  it  is  over  6 ft.,  near  the 
spot  where  Nice  (Victoria)  was  brought  to  light 
it  is  nearly  10  ft.  The  same  proportion  has  been 
observed  in  the  western  trench,  it  being,  at  a 
distance  of  eighty  to  ninety  paces  from  the 
southern  border  of  the  temple,  9 ft.,  and  some 
forty  paces  more  to  the  south,  already  nearly 
14  ft.  The  old  ground  of  the  temple  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  slightly  sloped  towards  the 
Alpheios. 

To  the  finds  already  known,  it  may  be  added 
that  the  whole  triangular  pedestal  of  Nice,  con- 
eistiug  of  five  blocks,  has  made  its  appearance. 
A drawing  of  the  figure  sent  in  shows  that  the 
girdle  was  laid  in  of  bronze;  near  it  several 
pieces  of  bronze  have  been  found,  one  of  which 
isafragmentwithleaf ornament.  The  reoHnin" 

body  of  the  river  god  is  in  its  lower  part  en° 
veloped  in  thick  drapery;  the  raised  upper  body 
rests  upon  the  left  arm,  while  the  cheek  of  the 
head  bent  to  the  side  rests  on  in  the  palm  of  the 
right  hand.  The  arms  are  broken;  but  the 
bearded  head,  which  shows  a meditative,  mild 
expression,  is  to  the  smallest  detail  as  fresh  and 
free  from  injury  as  if  it  just  had  left  the  artist’s 
hand.  Below  the  figure  there  were  numerous 
pieces  of  bronze,  among  which  considerable 
gilded  fragments  of  a round  objeot,  perhaps  of  a 
shield,  have  been  found.  The  third  figure,  the 
so-called  charioteer,  over  life-size,  of  excellent 
execution,  is  complete,  excepting  the  head ; it  is 
in  a crouching  attitude,  the  left  knee  drawn  up, 
and  resting  upon  the  right  arm.  The  mantle 
falling  from  the  left  shoulder  serves  as  support. 
The  neglected  state  of  the  side  turned  away 
shows  that  the  figure  was  placed  to  the  right  of 
Zens,  to  the  left  of  the  beholder,  consequently 
close  in  front  of  the  horses.  The  surface  is  en- 
tirely free  from  fault,  which  is  the  case  with  all 
the  other  remnants  of  the  eastern  pediment;  the 
attitude  is  natural  and  animated.  The  only  find 
near  the  western  pediment,  after  cleaning,  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  fragment  of  a violently, 
agitated  man  with  ohlamys,  consequently  one  of 
the  Lapithm,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
former  statement  ought  to  bo  corrected.  The 
work  shows  strong  effects  of  exposure. 

Amongst  the  new  finds  on  the  east  front  is  a 
male  torso,  found  on  the  29ch  of  December.  It 
is  turned  towards  the  _ right,  extending  both 
arms  in  an  exerting  attitude,  and  consequently 
probably  the  charioteer  on  the  left  side  of  Zeus 
(to  the  right  of  the  beholder).  The  formation 
of  the  neck  is  of  the  same  excellence  and  truth 
as  in  the  other  works,  and  is  very  striking, 
Another  piece,  found  at  the  beginning  of  January, 

IS  the  lower  portion  of  a reclining  male  figure  of 
life-size,  extended  from  right  to  left,  covered  with 
drapery,  and  intended  for  a front  view  and  high 
position.  The  statue,  further,  which  in  the  first 
report  is  described  as  lying  under  the  male  torso, 
is  more  fully  described  iu  the  recent  one. 

It  is  a colossal  female  figure,  broken  in  two 
pieces,  in  long  classic  drapery,  corresponding  on 
the  whole  to  the  celebrated  Vesta  Giuatiani,  only 
much  more  full  of  life  and  finer  in  its  exeoution. 
The  base  probably  belonging  to  it,  circular  in 
front,  square  behind,  has  been  also  found.  The  ' 
statue  was  placed  with  its  back  to  a wall,  and  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  classic  severity.  Head 
and  arms  are  still  wanting.  Further  guesses 


with  regard  to  this  work,  probably  dedicatory 
must  for  the  present  be  suspended,  until  fresh 
discoveries  throw  more  light  on  it. 

In  deepening  the  western  trench,  several  rem- 
nants of  the  Dorio  building  already  mentioned, 
as  well  as  nine  square  bronze  plates  of  different 
thicknesses,  with  the  symbol  of  lightning  and 
the  name  of  Zens,  have  been  found.  They  may 
piobably  be  weights  (of  15,  30,  and  60  drachma 
Attio  weight).  In  the  same  neighbourhood, 
p-aves  have  again  been  met  with,  from  whioh 
bronze  arms  and  implements,  small  bells,  as  well 
as  Roman  and  Greek  coins  and  fragments  of 
pottery  with  black  varnish,  have  been  extracted. 

Ihese  axe  m their  essentials  the  results  of  the 
last  three  weeks’  work,  from  which  time,  besides 
bundays,  three  Greek  festivals  and  a rainy  dav 
must  be  deducted.  ^ 


NOTES  ON  PLAN  AS  THE  BASIS  OF 
DESIGN. 

ABCHITECTUBAL  ASSOCIATION, 


The  ori3mar7  general  meeting  of  this  Assooia. 
tion  on  Friday,  the  4th  inst.,  was  preceded  by  a 
special  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed new  rule  with  regard  to  the  affiliation  of 
branch  societies  with  the  Association.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  which  occupied  an  hour, 
several  amendments  were  suggested,  and  the 
farther  consideration  of  the  matter  was  nlti- 
mately  postponed  until  seven  p.m.  on  Friday  next 
the  18th  inst.  We  gave  the  text  of  the  proposed* 
new  rule  in  the  Euilder  a fortnight  ago. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected,  viz 
Messrs.  G.  J.  Tarver  Good,  F,  N.  Palmer,  n! 
Bent,  L.  Youngbusband,  C.  S.  Kirkby,  J.  Dell, 
and  A.  E.  G.  Fenning.  Ten  other  gentlemen 
were  nominated  for  membership. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Association  would 
to-day  (Saturday)  visit  a new  church  now  in 
course  of  erection  from  plans  by  Mr.  Dollman 
at  Stoke  Newington,  and  also  a (completed) 
church  by  Mr.  Burges  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. ® 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  then  road  a paper  entitled 

Notes  on  Plan  as  the  Basis  of  Design.”  He 
said  : My  subject  is  a very  large  one;  my  paper 
unfortunately  (or  fortunately)  a small  one; 
indeed,  entirely  incommensurate  with  the  subl 
jeot,  to  which  I have  not  had  time  to  do  any 
justice;  and  though  fully  intending  to  go  more 
thoroughly  into  it,  one  thing  after  another 
has  oooarred  to  put  off  the  consideration  of  the 
matter,  and  I find  myself  coming  before  you  with 
only  a few  rough  notes  and  some  still  rougher 
sketches.  I may  add,  however,  that  though  my 
remarks  have  been  hurriedly  pub  down,  they 
have  not  been  so  hurriedly  thought  of,  as  the 
subject  is  one  that  has  been  in  my  mind,  more 
or  lees,  for  some  time  past.  The  connexion 
between  plan  and  what  is  commonly  understood 
as  “design”  in  a building  may  be  considered  in 
two  different  relations.  We  may  consider  the 
plan  as  the  basis  of  the  oonstruotion  ; and  in 
this  connexion  a plan  always  does  present  itself, 
to  the  properly-oonstitnted  architectural  mind) 
in  its  relation  to  the  ultimate  construction  and 
covering  in  of  the  building.  It  is  a space  of  a 
certain  dimension  and  proportion  to  be  roofed  in 
and  while  the  general  shape  of  the  plan  may  in 
some  measure  determine  the  method  of  roofing, 
the  latter  must,  in  any  consistent  constructive 
style,  have  a great  influence  on  the  detailed 
arrangement  of  the  plan  and  the  disposition  of 
piers  and  openings.  This  connexion  between 
plan  and  roofing  has,  as  we  are  all  aware,  been 
made  more  and  more  manifest  in  regard  to  the 
greatest  of  architectural  styles,  as  it  has  been 
more  and  more  studied;  and  those  who  have  given 
most  study  to  the  problems  of  Medimval  vaulting 
have  lately  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  whole 

designof  tl-esubstructure  of  aMedimval  cathedral 

is  in  fact  determined,  in  all  its  essentials,  by  the 
intended  disposition  of  the  vaulting,  and  that  to 
properly  study  a building  of  this  class  we  should 
regard  the  plan  of  the  vaulting  as  the  factor 
of  the  whole.  Without  undertaking  to  offer  a 
decided  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Mediajval 
builders  really  thought  out  their  designs  on  this 
principle,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  if 
wo  accept  the  theory,  it  at  least  entirely  dia. 
poses  of  the  idea  that  these  buildings  arose  by 
a sort  of  consentaneous  inspiration,  without  the 
aid  of  any  preparatory  drawing,  or  even,  as  some 
people  seem  to  think,  of  any  fixed  method  amon^- 
the  workmen;  since  on  this  supposition  the 
laying  down  some  kind  of  diagram  of  the 
plan  of  the  vaolting  in  the  Srst  instance 
must  have  been  a sine  gud  non.  At  all  events, 
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the  intimate  connexion  between  the  vaulting 
system  of  a bay  of  a Gothic  interior,  and  its  plan 
and  arohiteclnral  detail,  in  all  the  best  work,  is 
what  every  one  admits,  and  this  connexion  and 
oonstroctive  independence  between  plan  and 
roofing  is  a rnliog  characteristic  of  all  honest 
and  consistent  bnilding.  It  is  not,  however,  this 
division  of  the  subject  that  I am  proposing 
to  speak  of.  This  belongs  especially  to  the 
science  of  architecture,  and  I only  touch  upon 
it  here  in  passing,  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  I 
have  forgotten  how  important  a part  of  the 
relation  between  plan  and  design  this  constmo. 
tive  connexion  is.  The  few  suggestions  I wish 
to  make  this  evening  refer  rather  to  architectural 
effect,  or  to  architecture  considered  as  the  art 
of  building  effectively,  impressively,  and  truth- 
fully,  on  the  basis  of  practical  requirements. 
And  the  view  which  I take  of  it  bears  an  especial 
reference  to  modern  architecture.  We  are  quite 
accustomed  now  to  the  idea  of  a marked  line 
of  demarcation  in  architectural  history  and 
principles  at  the  period  of  the  Renaissance, 
though  I believe  the  general  acceptance  of  this 
idea  is  not  older  than  Mr.  Fergusson’s  “ Hand- 
book,” and  that  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
first  clearly  and  unmistakably  defining  that  great 
distinction  of  principle  between  prm-Renaissance 
and  post- Renaissance  arcbiteotore  j the  former 
always  showing  (except  in  some  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Romans)  a natural  development  of 
style  from  the  process  of  the  arrangement  and 
construction  of  the  building,  without  regard  to 
precedent  5 and  the  latter  being,  in  almost  all  its 
developments,  an  architecture  formed  in  the 
first  instance  on  precedents,  and  fitted  to, 
rather  than  arising  out  of  the  plan  and  con. 
stmotion  of  the  building.  The  existence  of 
this  distinction  is  regarded  now  as  a truism.  But 
there  is  another  very  marked  and  very  general 
distinction  between  the  conditions  of  ancient  and 
modern  architecture  which  seems  to  have  been 
rather  overlooked,  and  which  has  some  bearing 
on,  perhaps  offers  some  excuse  for,  the  form 
which  architecture  assumed  at  the  R-enaissance 
and  snbsequently.  The  distinction  I refer  to  is 
this;  that  ancient  architecture  (by  “ ancient ” I 
mean  everything  before  the  Renaissance)  in  all 
its  most  important  productions  took  the  form  of 
buildings  with  one  great  apartment,  open  from 
floor  to  roof;  while  in  the  modern  period  few 
snoh  buildings  are  erected,  and  the  architect  has 
generally  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  combining 
a number  of  apartments  in  a certain  relation  to 
each  other  and  in  several  tiers  or  stories,  within 
one  bnilding.  This  tendency  of  modern  arohi. 
teotnro  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  society. 
Ancient  architecture,  in  its  most  striking  forms, 
was  almost  always  the  work  of  a caste  (not  using 
the  word  in  any  offensive  sense),  sometimos  a 
regal,  sometimes  a religious  caste,  and  the  art  of 
buildingwas  employed  emphatically  forsplendour 
and  effect,  and  its  productions  were  marked  by 
unity  of  design,  as  the  expression  of  some  one 
predominant  motive.  Modern  architecture  is 
much  more  that  of  society  at  large,  and  tends  to 
become  more  and  more  so  as  society  becomes  leas 
feudal  and  more  federal ; and  as  it  has  no  longer 
one  single  predominating  idea  to  fulfil,  but  has  to 
provide  for  many  and  increasingly  numerous  and 
varying  practical  wants,  it  tends  more  and  more 
to  lose  this  unity  of  character  and  to  become 
multifarious.  Thetypical  large  Medimval  build- 
ing is  the  cathedral;  thetypical  large  modern 
buildings  are  the  Houses  of  ParliamentortheLaw 
Courts,  or,  to  put  it  more  generally,  the  class  of 
edifice  now  so  largely  built  under  the  name  of 
'*  Town  Hall  ” or  ” Municipal  Buildings.”  The 
MediEEval  Abbey  was,  it  is  true,  an  erection  of 
the  multifarious  order,  but  it  was  simple  in  ar- 
rangement, and  was  in  fact  a collection  of  build- 
ings  nearly  distinct  both  internally  and  ex- 
teiTially.  But  the  problem  of  combining  a 
number  of  apartments  and  classes  of  apart- 
ments  in  what  is  externally  treated  as  one 
edifice  is  almost  peculiar  to  modern  architecture. 
Of  course,  this  important  change  in  the  require- 
ments and  nature  of  our  largest  buildings  very 
much  alters  the  nature  of  the  architect’s  work, 
and  renders  his  profession  a great  deal  more 
utilitarian  than  it  used  to  be,  especially  as  regards 
internal  effect.  We  cannot  produce  the  same 
grand  or  impressive  effect  in  a building  cut  up 
vertically  into  floors,  and  horizontally  into  pas- 
sages and  suites  of  rooms,  that  cau  be  obtained 
with  a great  apartment  open  to  the  roof  and  in 
one  area,  like  a basilica  or  a cathedral.  Bat  if 
the  modern  architect’s  problem  is  thus  shorn  of 
some  of  its  artistic  interest,  it  has  a kind  of  com- 
pensation  in  the  increased  demand  made  upon 
bis  practical  and  logical  sense  in  the  arrange- 


ment  of  the  bnilding,  and  in  the  relation  which 
that  arrangement  bears  to  its  external  treatment 
and  expression.  The  first  desideratum,  of  coarse, 
in  planning  a building  is,  that  every  part  should 
be  in  the  most  convenient  position  and  relation 
for  carrying  on  the  internal  traflao  of  the  build- 
ing.  Ic  is  further  desirable  not  only  that  the 
arrangement  should  be  found  on  trial  convenient, 
but  that  it  should  appear  so  at  a first  entry  on 
the  scene  ; that  the  plan  should  not  be  needlessly 
involved  in  the  effort  to  provide  interoommuni- 
oation  wherever  it  is  required  ; but  that  it  should 
have  a leading  principle  at  ouce  apparent  to  the 
visitor,  and  main  oentres  or  starting-pointB  from 
which  the  leading  lines  of  the  plan  can  be  per- 
oeived,  and  to  which  they  are  snbordinate.  To 
do  this  well,  on  the  purely  practical  ground  only, 
often  requires  no  little  trouble  and  study.  Large 
buildings,  public  or  private,  where  this  is 
neglected,  sometimes  almost  suggest  the  idea  of 
a rabbit-warren  in  their  tortuous  sinnositieB  of 
thoroughfare.  It  is  on  this  point  in  particular 
that  amateur  architects  generally  fail,  while 
imagining  that  they  are  evincing  a remarkable 
amount  of  common  sense  in  putting  walls  and 
passages,  as  they  say,  “ where  they  are 
necessary,”  and  not,  like  those  foolish 
people,  the  professional  architects,  the  slaves 
of  precedent,  who  place  their  walls  by  a rule, 
and  quite  independent  of  utility.  The  fact,  of 
course,  is  that  the  architect,  if  he  understands 
his  business,  keeps  the  details  of  his  plan 
subordinate  to  a general  scheme,  both  of  plan 
and  construction.  So  far  wo  are,  however,  on 
purely  practical  ground.  But  what  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  further  from  the  architect,  as  the 
master-mind  of  the  whole  building,  is  that  he 
shall  combine  effect  with  oonveuienoe  and  clear- 
ness  in  bis  plan;  that  he  shall  be  able,  whilst 
arranging  bis  building  upon  a good  working 
system,  also  to  contrive  in  it  poiuts  of  effect,  of 
vista,  or  of  surprise  perhaps  for  the  visitor, — 
points  which,  however,  not  only  must  not  inter- 
fere  with  the  main  practical  idea  of  the  plan, 
but  which  must  appear  to  arise  naturally  out  of 
it ; and,  whatever  study  and  contrivance  have 
been  necessary  to  attain  this  object,  must  not 
appear  too  much  “contrived.”  In  planning  it 
maybe  said  emphatically,  ars  eat  celare  artem ; 
and  in  general  it  will  be  found  that  those  plans 
which  appear  so  simple  and  natural  in  their 
arrangement  that  it  scarcely  seems  as  if  the 
problem  conld  have  had  any  other  treatment,  are 
just  those  over  which  the  most  consideration  has 
been  expended.  Scarcely  any  part  of  an  arohi- 
teot’a  business  can,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  more 
interesting  than  this;  and  I hope  it  will  not  be 
thought  censorious  to  say  that  perhaps  scarcely 
any  among  the  important  problems  of  designing 
buildings  is  more  often  neglected,  or,  at  all 
events,  is  more  seldom  satisfactorily  solved.  "We 
have  certainly  got  beyond  the  practice  of  the 
architects  of  the  Vanbrugh  school,  who  simply 
put  together  an  imposing  exterior  of  perfect 
symmetry,  and  then  let  the  plan  take  its  chance. 
But  still,  if  you  look,  for  instance, through  modern 
competition  drawings  for  large  buildings,  you  are 
sure  to  find  a quantity  of  fine  and  effective 
drawing,  a certain  proportion  of  picturesque 
design  and  detail,  but  it  is  a comparative  rarity 
to  find  a plan  which  combines  convenience  and 
fitness  with  architectural  point  and  effect.  Next 
to  this,  and  as  the  completion  of  the  whole 
thought  of  the  architect,  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  external  design  of  the  building  and  its 
main  architectural  features  coincident  with 
those  of  the  plan,  and,  in  fact,  expressing  and 
growing  out  of  them.  And  these  conditions 
ought  to  be  fulfilled  in  every  work  which  claims 
to  be  in  the  highest  sense  architectural  in  its 
structure  and  design.  This  is  particularly  what 
I wished  to  urge  in  reference  to  this  subject, — 
that  a fine  and  effective,  and  at  the  same  time 
practical,  plan  is  in  reality  not  only  the  necessary 
basis  of  a good  design,  but  is  itself  an  important 
element  of  design;  that  it  has  an  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  interest  beyond  its  mere  practical  im- 
portance ; that  if  yon  have  a fine  plan  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  really  spoil  it  even  by  bad  detail 
(though,  no  doubt,  a determined  operator  may 
accomplish  a great  deal  in  that  way)  ; and  if,  on 
the  other  band,  you  have  an  ineffective  and  ill- 
arranged  plan,  good  treatment  of  omatneutal 
detail  will  not  atone  for  this  initial  deficiency. 
And  what  is  required  is  not  merely  that  the 
design  should  agree  with  the  plan,  as  if  added 
or  formed  afterwards,  but  that  the  two  elements 
should  grow  up  together  in  the  architect’s  mind, 
that  they  should  interpenetrate,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  whole  arrangement  and  aspect  of  the 
building  be  part  of  one  whole  and  distinct 
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scheme ; the  architect,  in  place  of  arranging  the 
plan  first,  and  then  considering  how  it  oould  be 
treated,  should  see  the  design  in  his  mind’s  eye 
as  he  forms  the  plan.  When  regarded  in  this 
way,  design  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word) 
and  plan  .mutually  act  upon  each  other.  A 
particular  point,  arising  out  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  plan,  suggests  a corresponding  feature  is 
the  design ; and  oonversely,  the  importance  or 
prominence  of  one  special  angle  of  the  site, 
perhaps,  in  connexion  with  the  surrounding 
streets  or  buildings,  stamps  it  as  the  key  of  the 
position,  and  leads  to  the  concentration  of  the 
main  point  of  the  plan  on  that  portion  of  the  site. 
In  this  respect  sites  are  often  exceedingly  sag- 
gestive  in  regard  to  the  architectural  treament 
of  the  building  which  is  to  occupy  them  j and 
nothing  is  more  indicative  of  the  true  arohi. 
teotural  spirit  than  a qniokness  to  perceive 
and  turn  to  account  a salient  point  in  the 
site  of  an  intended  building.  It  may  he 
observed  that  this  ground  of  suggestion 
in  design  seems  also  to  be  much  overlooked, 
and  that  in  competition  sets,  again  (wbioh  are  not 
bad  barometers  in  this  way) , it  will  often  appear 
that  many  of  the  competing  architects  have 
either  not  seen  the  site,  or  have  quite  failed 
to  appreciate  what  a once  eminent  auctioneer 
would  have  called  its  “ capabilities.”  The 
perfect  result  is  when  the  plan  and  design  of  the 
building  appear  to  have  arisen  naturally  out  of 
the  circumstanoes  of  the  site,  and  yet  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  each  other  and  to  the 
practical  uses  of  the  building,  with  both  conve- 
nience and  striking  effect.  This  fortnnate  com- 
bination is  hardly  common,  but  we  are  not 
without  some  admirable  examples  of  it.  I have 
here  some  memoranda  (for  I can  hardly  dignify 
them  by  any  higher  title)  of  a few  plans  which 
serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  points  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject.  The  first  I will  refer  to 
is  a plan  of  a residence,  or  so-called  “ castle,”  in 
Mecklenburg,  by  a modern  German  architect, 
which  illastrates  a good  point  in  a plan  spoiled 
by  not  being  thoroughly  and  consistently  oarried 
out.  It  may  be  observed  here  that  as  regards 
effective  planning,  especially  in  private  resi- 
dences (though  the  one  referred  to  is  not  a fortu- 
nate example),  German  architects  as  a rule  show 
a great  deal  of  originality  and  ability,  and  that 
a book  of  plans  of  this  kind  by  a German  archi- 
tect is  generally  worth  attention,  if  only  to 
“ crib  ” from.  They  do  not  confine  themselves 
nearly  so  much  to  stereotyped  arrangements  as 
we  do  ; they  seem  to  be  frequently  trying  new 
combinations,  and  have  a great  eye  to  internal 
effects  in  planning.  As  far  as  I can  judge,  they 
seem,  however,  commonly  to  do  their  best  to 
spoil  the  plan  by  its  arohiteotoral  clothing;  and 
indeed,  what  the  modern  Teuton  arohiteot,  pur 
sang,  is  capable  of  when  be  gets  to  his  Gothic 
could  hardly  be  adequately  oharaoterised  in  any 
language  whioh  it  would  be  at  ail  proper  to  use 
here.  [Reference  was  here  made  to  a plan  and 
perspective  view  of  a mansion  (from  a published 
work)  in  whioh  the  good  point  of  the  plan, — the 
arrangement  of  a series  of  reception-rooms  and 
winter -garden  en,  sttite, — was  spoiled  in  effect  by 
the  loss  of  the  vista  through  the  neglect  of 
alignment  and  oentralising  of  the  openings, 
while  the  design  oontradioted  any  idea  of  this 
part  of  the  building  forming  one  suite.  A re- 
adjustment of  the  plan  was  shown,  and  a sketch 
illustrating  the  manner  in  which  the  arrange, 
ment  of  the  reception-rooms  «i  suite  might  bo 
expressed  in  the  external  design,  and  form  a 
marked  feature  in  it,  by  nniting  all  this  portion 
of  the  building  under  one  “ordinance.”  An 
effeotiveplanfortwo  semi-detached  street  houses, 
by  the  same  architect,  was  exhibited.]  I will 
now  ask  you  10  consider  for  a moment  the  merits 
of  three  of  the  finest  examples  that  1 know  of  in 
modern  planning.  Every  one  here  is  of  course 
familiar  with  the  plan  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Sir  Charles  Barry’s  great  work  is  a re- 
markably  good  example  both  of  what  may  be 
called  generalisation  in  planning,  and  of  illustra- 
tion of  the  main  points  of  the  plan  in  the  external 
design.  Thegreatpoint  of  this  building  internally 
consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two  main 
corridors  crossing  each  other,  and  meeting  in 
the  centre  octagon.  It  looks  very  simple,  but  in 
its  simplicity  is  one  of  its  great  merits;  and 
while  the  octagon  with  the  corridors  diverging 
from  it  is  an  exceedingly  effective  feature,  it  is 
also  precisely  in  keeping  with  the  requirements 
and  business  traffic  of  the  building.  The  cross 
coiridor  furnishes  the  main  connexion  between 
the  public  entrance  and  the  inner  bneiness  por- 
tions  of  the  building;  the  longitudinal  corridor 
affords  a special  passage  to  each  of  the  two 
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Honsee;  while  th©  centre  octagon  furnishes  a 
neutral  meeting-ground  for  members  of  the  two 
HoHses  and  for  members  and  the  public.  The 
emphasis  thas  giren  to  the  centre  point  gives  a 
remarkable  unity  and  directness  of  arrangement 
to  the  whole ; you  can  always  tell  where  you  are, 
because  everything  in  the  lines  of  the  thorough, 
fare  refers  to  a central  point.  Externally,  of 
course,  the  great  feature  is  the  tower  which 
marks  the  royal  entrance  ; but  an  equally  good 
incident  of  the  design,  and  equally  arising  out 
of  the  plan,  is  the  light  lantern  of  the  octagon, 
which  at  once  marks  the  central  point  of  the 
plan,  and  furnishes  a fortunate  contrast,  with  its 
light  and  graceful  outline,  to  the  hanking  masses 
of  the  two  towers.  These  towers  are  placed  at 
the  extreme  points  of  the  building,  and  thus  at 
once,  and  from  a distance,  indicates  its  extent; 
this  is  an  important  point,  and  no  doubt  in- 
tended  with  that  object.  As  a specimen  of  fine 
and  effective  grouping  of  architectural  design  on 
a great  scale,  arising  entirely  and  directly  out  of 
the  features  of  the  plan,  it  is  my  impression  that 
there  are  very  few  things,  to  surpass  the  West- 
minster  Palace,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  irrational  and  absnrd  (if  regarded  even  on 
critical  grounds  only)  than  the  attempt  which 
was  made  a few  years  ago  to  deprive  its  archi. 
tect  of  the  credit  of  being  what  was  called  the 
art-architect”  of  the  building.  I refer  to  this 
unfortunate  affair  beoanse  it  bears  upon  my 
point,  which  is,  that  the  plan,  and  the  illastration 
of  it  externally  by  the  leading  features  of  the 
design,  are  in  themselves  the  highest  arb-feature 
of  the  building,  and  that  the  detail,  whoever  is 
to  be  credited  with  it,  is  a comparatively  secon. 
dary  matter.  Externally  the  detail  is  not,  I 
think,  the  best  thing  in  the  building,  though  its 
shortcomings  are  partly  inherent  in  the  style 
selected  ; bnt  the  leading  idea,  and  that  which 
stamps  the  architect  of  the  building  as  a man  of 
genius,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  and  the 
proportion,  position,  and  outline  of  the  lead- 
ing features  in  the  external  design.  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  in  his  “ History  of  Modern  Architecture,” 
makes  what  also  seems  to  me  a very  strange 
criticism  on  the  plan ; after  remarking  (I  think 
with  truth)  that  the  principle  of  symmetry  was 
carried  too  far  in  making  the  Speaker’s  resi- 
dence and  the  house  of  the  Black  Rod  exact 
counterparts  to  one  another,  and  of  the  same 
ordinance  as  the  committee-rooms  between,  he 
observes, — ” But  having  gone  so  far,  this  sym- 
metry should  have  been  carried  ont  in  all  parts 
of  the  building,  and  it  was  unpardonable  to  adopt 
three  towers  of  such  different  design  as  those 
which  form  the  principal  features  ofthestruc- 
tare,  and  to  arrange  them  so  unsymmetrically 
as  he  has  done.”  Are  we  to  understand  that 
Mr.  Fergusson  would  really  have  preferred 
that  there  should  have  been  two  Victoria 
Towers,  one  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  other, 
instead  of  the  two  which  form  such  a pic- 
turesque contrast  now  ? And  as  to  their  un- 
symmetrical  position,  it  is  that  very  thing  which 
varies  the  grouping  and  composition  from  dif. 
ferent  points  of  view  so  continually,  and  forms 
one  of  its  great  charms;  and  it  is  vexatious  that 
a critic  of  Mr.  Furgnsson’s  calibre  should  have 
left  on  record  such  a depreciation  of  our  greatest 
modern  arcbiteotural  work  (for  such  Barry’s 
building  nnquestionably  is),  founded  on  what 
most  students  of  architectural  effect  would  oer- 
tainly  consider  to  be  among  its  chief  claims  to 
admiration.  [Reference  was  made  also  to  the  ad- 
mirable internal  effect  of  the  plan  (sketched  on 
the  black-board)  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Institu- 
tion,  an  early  building  of  Sir  Charles  Barry’s 
where  the  suites  of  rooms  in  each  wing  were 
connected  with  the  gallery  of  the  centre  hall  and 
staircase  by  low  colonnaded  sculpture-galleries, 
arranged  so  as  to  secure  a vista  right  through! 
Mr.  Statham  then  directed  attention  to  the  pfan 
of  the  new  Manchester  Town-hall,  by  Mr.  Water- 
house.  Perhaps  only  those  who  had  competed 
m the  preliminary  sketch  competition,  and 
endeavoured  to  realise  the  exacting  demands  of 
the  “ Instructions,”  in  regard  to  the  grouping 
and  arrangement  of  all  the  departments  in  cer. 
tarn  specified  relations  to  one  another,  could 
fully  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  plan,  in  which 
the  gronping  of  all  these  apartments  on  a most 
irregular  sue  was  reduced  to  perfect  order  and 
symmetry,  and  made  subservient  to  reraarkablv 
picturesque  interior  effect,  with  a success  that 
was  really  surprising.  This  was  an  illustration 
of  the  point  that  had  been  urged,  that  plan  was 
an  important  element  in  architectural  effect- 
for  however  the  exterior  of  this  building  might 
be  admired,  probably  every  competent  critic 
would  agree  that  the  incontestable  triumph  of, 
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its  arohiteot  lay  ia  the  plae.  The  third  of  the 

leading  illagtrations  referred  to  waa  the  plan 
aabmitted  in  competition  for  the  Birmingham 
Mamoipat  Baildings  by  Mr.  Lynn,  an  eminent 
architect  of  the  aieter  iale.  Thia  was  repreaented 
when  the  competition  drawinga  were  publicly 
by  merely  two  or  three  hasty  and 
half.atiiahed  drawings  (the  author  of  it  haring 
been  interrupted,  as  he  ciplained,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  other  wotli),  but  the  arohiteotnral 
power  and  grasp  of  the  problem,  aa  a whole,  at 
once  asserted  itself,  in  spite  of  thia  diaadranta-e. 
Although  the  whole  plan  waa  diapoaed  on  The 
moat  symmetrical  and  what  might  be  called 
stately  method,  yet  it  would  be  found  that  erory 
room  waa  m its  right  place,  every  thoron-hfare 
had  Its  proper  relation  to  the  bnainess  of  the 
building;  there  really  was  hardly  a weak  point 
m It.  But  the  master-stroke  in  connexion  with 
the  design  was  that  its  author  perceived  that  by 
a slight  alteration  of  the  lines  of  the  site,  it  could 
be  combined  arobiteoturally  with  the  adjoining 
town-hall,  the  state  suite  of  rooms  being  con- 
neoted  with  the  public  hall  by  a bridge,  and  the 
architectural  ordinance  of  the  latter  carried 
throughoDt  the  new  building  so  as  to  make  one 
great  whole.  This,  which  was  a grand  idea,  re- 
suited  m putting  the  design  out  of  court,  on  the 
technical  ground  of  a transgression  of  the  in- 
struotions;  any  other  decision  would  have  been 
unfair  to  the  other  competitors  ; but  it  was  one 
delightful  result  of  the  competition  system  that 
an  architect  of  genius  might  thus  hit  upon  a 
great  and  perfectly  practicable  idea,  only  to  find 
that  the  promoters  of  the  building  had  tied  their 
hands  beforehand  from  accepting  it.]  In  reo-ard 
to  the  external  treatment  of  a building  in  refer- 
enco  to  the  plan,  it  is  sometimes  a question  of 
some  diffionlty  how  far  one  is  to  lay  aside  all  de- 
manda  of  symmetry  of  external  arrangement 
when  the  internal  arrangement  is  by  necessity 
totally  nnsymmetrical.  In  such  a case  as 
when  two  wings  of  a building,  for  instance, 
are  occupied,  the  one  by  show  or  state  apart- 
ments,  and  the  other  by  business  rooms  in  much 
smaller  and  more  numerous  subdivisions,  and 
probably  ooonpying  two  stories  to  one  of  the 
other,  I think  there  can  be  no  question  whatever 
that  to  treat  two  wings  symmetrically  and  mask 
the  smaller  subdivisions  behind  an  architectural 
screen,  is  simply  an  absnrdity  ; I cannot  see  any 
use  in  architects  or  architecture  at  all  if  that 
kind  of  thing  is  to  be  encouraged  ; and  although 
probaUy  we  all  think  pretty  nearly  alike  on  that 
pomt  here,  still  this  absurdity  is  carried  out  con- 
tinnally  even  now  m boildioga  on  which  many 
thousands  are  spent.  The  difficulty  in  regard  to 
this  point  js,  of  course,  much  less  in  architecture 
put  together  on  Gothic  principles,  than  in  what 
18  generally  termed  Classic.  But  it  may,  per- 
bapg,  be  said  that  the  principles  of  either  class 
of  design  are  sometimes  pushed  a little  too  far. 
On  the  side  of  Gothic  the  nnsymmetrical  taste  is 
o.ten  earned  to  an  entteme,  aa  if  the  object  were 
studiously  to  avoid  any  correspondence  between 
any  two  portions  of  the  building.  When  the 
oompetition  for  the  new  Law  Courts  was  still 
pending,  an  able  letter  was  written  in  some 
publio  paper,— I forget  which,— arguing  that 
the  whole  system  of  making  one  great  building 
out  of  the  courts  was  a mistake ; that  they  ought 
simply  to  be  so  many  small  buildings,  each  repre- 
^nting  a single  court,  grouped  together;  and 
that  this  would  have  been  the  true  Medteval 
way  of  carrying  it  out.  I am  not  sure  that  that 
last  remark  is  not  correct,  and  that  the  Medieval 
systern  wou  d have  been  to  group  them  as 
separate  buildings;  but  I would  not  rashly  say 
that  It  was  therefore  the  best  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, to  follow  out  this  scheme  in  such  a case 
would,  as  It  seems  to  me,  be  to  throw  aside  an 
opportunity  for  producing  agreat  and  impressive 
building  and  to  shirk  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  at  the  same  time  most  interesting  of  arohi- 
tec Tal  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
really  no  reason  why  buildings  in  the  manner 
we  agree  to  call  Classic  should  not  have  more 
pay  and  variety  in  treatment  than  is  often 
allowed  them,  without  by  any  means  losing  thrir 
characteristic  style  and  feeling.  The  most 

generallyapplicablemefehod  of  combining  external 

symmetry^  with  the  expressiou  of  variety  in 
planning,  is  to  make  the  masses  of  the  buildino- 
symmetrical,  and  vary  the  details,  such  as  orna° 
^t  and  fenestration;  and  this  principle  will 


be  found  just  as  applicable  to  Gothic  as  to 
Classic  building.  There  is  one  consideration  ia 
reference  to  the  subject  on  which  I have  ventured 
to  offer  these  very  superficial  and  hasty  remarks 
which  at  least  ought  to  encourage  the  youn? 
arohiteot  to  give  his  time  and  attention  to  it 
«nTh  -M  feel  quite  uncertain 

and  bewildered  between  the  various  succeeding 
fashions  of  arohiteotnral  design  which  court  our 
notice  and  that  of  the  publio  as  to  which  is 
worth  attention  and  which  is  nob,  which  will 
retain  Its  hold  on  public  taste  or  critical  judg- 
ment,  and  which  is  a mere  passing  whim.  Now 
among  all  these  vagaries  and  changes  of  archi- 
tectural  fashi^,  pJan  is  what  engineers  call  a 
constant.  However  the  fashion  may  change, 
from  Gothic  to  Queen  Anne,  from  Queen  Anne 
to  Early  Irish,  or  from  Early  Irish  to  Mexican, 
as  the  field  of  the  sketoher  and  copyist  gets 
extended,  the  requirements  and  principles  which 
govern  good  planning  are  always  the  same,  until 
the  whole  habits  of  society  change.  As  things 
are  now,  we  can  rarely  feel  secure  that  a desiln 
which  for  the  present  satisfies  us  and  our  neigh- 
boars  in  Ha  style  and  ornamentation  will  continue 
to  give  the  same  satisfaction  in  later  years  ; and 
most  architeots  advanced  in  practice  will  say 
that  they  have  little  admiration  now  for  the 
architectural  style  of  their  earlier  works.  But 
a good  plan  is  a safe  investment  of  mental 
capital,  and  a production  to  which  the  author  of 
It  can  always  return  with  satisfaction. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Florence,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Statham,  agreed  that  not  only  was 
much  to  be  learnt  from  German  architeots  on  the 
subject  of  planning,  but  from  French  and  Italian 
architects  also.  In  many  houses  in  Italy  the  one 
architectural  feature  was  the  staircase,  which 
was  generally  almost  ignored  in  this  country 
except  m buildings  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  supported  by  Mr.  CUrkson,  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
and  Mr.  Sulman,  the  latter  speaker  remarking 
that  the  mam  purport  of  Mr.  Statham’s  paper 
was  to  urge  the  importance  of  getting  leading 
lines  m plans,  for  without  snoh  leading  lines  goed 
plans  could  not  be  produced.  Good  plans,  indeed 
would  never  be  produced  unless  they  were 
studied,  so  to  speak,  from  an  art  point  of  view, 
just  as  the  successful  points  iu  an  elevation  were 
studied. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  motion,  urged 
the  members  to  avail  themaelves  of  the  oppor- 
tunihes  offered  by  aaoh  buildings  ae  the  Houees 
and^”  lor  ‘be  Btudy  of  plan  in  design , 

Mr.  Statham  having  said  a few  words  in  repiv, 
the  meeting  terminated. 


atbe'£uilji/^r  for  8opt.  2,  1871, 
tr,  Waterhouse,  who 


This  plan  was  given  ^ut^urr 

Stel  **  vvaiernouse,  who 

this“ren7t’°®f’  Vhe  I 530,490,  and  its 

Sothel  the  work  of]  population  2,819,495,  whilst  at  th©  same  period 

Yorkshire  contained  507,040  inhabited  houses 


THE  POPULATION,  NUMBER  OF 
INHABITED  HOUSES,  AND  ACREAGE  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

An  interesting  Parliamentary  return  has  just 
been  published,  showing,  amongst  other  things 
the  number  of  inhabited  honses  and  the  popnla- 
tionfor  each  county  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1871,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis ; also  the 
number  of  owners  of  land  below  one  acre,  the 
number  of  owners  of  one  acre  and  npwards 
the  extent  of  lands,  and  likewise  the  estimated 
exfent  of  commons  and  wastelands.  From  this 
return  it  appears  that  the  total  population  of 
England  m 1871,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis, 
was  18,240,874,  and  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  3,592,020.  The  number  of  owners  of 
land  below  an  acre  ia  returned  as  671,667,  and 
the  number  owning  an  acre  and  npwards  249,649, 
the  total  number  of  owners  being  921,316  repre- 
senting an  ownership  of  29.179,622  acres,  whilst 
the  waste  lands  and  commons  are  estimated  at 
1,197,676  acres.  Exclusive  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  the  county  of  Middlesex  stands  low  on  the 
list,  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  being  44,383, 
with  a population  of  253,197.  The  number  of 
owners  of  land  below  an  acre  is  9,006,  and  the 
number  of  owners  of  an  acre  and  upwards  2,875  ; 
total  number  of  owners,  11,881,  owning  143,014 
acres,  whilst  the  waste  lauds  and  commons  are 
estimated  at  2,592  acres.  Lancashire,  in  1871 
contained  more  inhabited  houses  than  any  other 
county  in  Eagland,  although  Yorkshire  is  nearly 
four  times  its  area,  covering  a little  more  than 
1,000,000  acres,  as  compared  with  1 011  770 
acres  the  area  of  Lancashire,  notwiths’tanding 
which  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the 
last-named  county  in  1871  waa  530,490,  and  its 
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with  a population  of  2,436,355.  The  number  of 
nwoerg  of  lend  below  an  acre  in 
76177-  one  aoro  and  npwarda,  12.55B5  total 
DQmber  of  owners,  88,735.  In  Yorkshire,  the 
owners  of  land  ore  reepcotieely  84,623  and 
28,179  ; total  nnraber  of  owners,  115, oUa.  ur 
the  acreage  of  the  two  ooanties,  the  estimated 
waste  lands  and  commons  in  Lancashire  is 
61,306  acres,  and  in  Yorkshire  350,460  acres,  of 
which  no  leas  than  247,409  acres  are  in  the  North 
Riding.  The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the 
917  464  acres  of  land  in  Lancashire  (excluding 
waste  lands)  is  13,878,2771. ; whilst  the  esti- 
mated  rental  of  the  3,256.505  acres  in  Yorkshire 
(also  exclndiug  waste  lands)  is  12,073,980,  show, 
ing  the  average  annual  valne  of  the  lands  in 
Lancashire  to  be  about  151.  per  acre,  whilst  the 
average  annual  value  of  those  in  Yorkshire  does 
not  reach  4Z.  per  acre.  The  counties  standing 
next  in  order  to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  as 
regards  population  and  number  of  inhabited 
houses  are  respectively  Staffordshire,  Warwick- 
shire,  Durham,  Cheshire,  Devonshire,  and 
Gloucestershire.  The  population  of  Stafford- 
shire is  returned  at  858,326,  and  its  number  of 
inhabited  houses  167,614 1 Warwickshire,  popu- 
lation,  634.189,— inhabited  houses,  131,412; 
Durham,  population,  685,089,— inhabited  houses, 
114,705;  Kent  (exclusive  of  the  metropolis), 
population,  630,127,— inhabited  bonses,  117,388  ; 
Devonshire,  population,  601,374, — inhabited 
honaes,  105.200;  Cheshire,  population,  561,201, 
— inhabited  houses,  110,449  ; and  Gloucester- 
shire, population,  534,640,— inhabited  honaes, 
101,474.  The  three  English  counties  having 
the  smallest  population  and  number  of  ^ in- 
habited houses  are  Westmoreland,  Hunting- 
donshire, and  Rutlandshire,  Westmoreland, 
being  returned  as  having  a population  of 
65,010,  and  12,671  inhabited  houses  ; Hunting, 
don,  population,  63,708, — inhabited  bouses, 
14,032  ; and  Rutlandshire,  population,  22,073,— 
inhabited  houses,  4.766.  The  retarns  in  respect 
to  some  of  the  counties  show  a large  extent  of 
waste  lands  and  commons  in  proportion  to  the 
acreage,  Westmoreland,  out  of  an  area  of 

450.000  acres,  having  114,282  acres  of  waste 
lands  ; Cumberland,  with  an  aggregate  of 

894.000  acres,  of  which,  114,025  are  waste 
lauds ; and  Cornwall,  70,968  acres  of  waste 
lands  out  of  an  aggregate  of  830,000  acres. 
Some  of  the  other  counties,  on  the  contrary, 
show  an  almost  entire  absence  of  these  waste 
lands,  Northampton  having  only  255  acres,  out 
of  593,000  acres;  Leicester,  519,500  acres,— 
waste  lands,  298  acres ; and  Huntingdon,  225,860 
acres, — waste  lands,  796  acres.  The  returns 
give  Wales  an  aggregate  popnlation,  in  1871,  of 
1,217,135,  and  249,334  inhabited  houses,  with  an 
area  of  4,160,860  acres,  326,972  acres  consisting 
of  waste  lands  and  commons.  The  population 
and  inhabited  honaes  in  Glamorganshire  amount 
to  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  principality, 
being  respectively  397,859  and  72,905.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  the  acreage  of  Brecknock- 
shire  consists  of  waste  lands  and  commons,  the 
entire  area  being  417,000  acres,  and  the  waste 
lands,  115,107  acres. 


from  the  farms  that  occupy  the  district,  and 
hops  flonrish  to  the  westward  ; in  fine,  a more 
delightful  country  to  be  located  in  does  not  exist 
in  the  same  latitude. 

The  town  itself  is  not  devoid  of  interest ; it  is 
evidently  ancient,  for  there  are  several  Early 
English  ruins  about : that  upon  the  summit  of 
St.  Catherine’s  Hill  has  a very  weird  appearance 
as  it  towers  high  above  the  silvery  Wey.  The 
High-street  is  a fine  one,  and  is  very  wide  and 
scrupulously  clean.  It  is  full  of  fine  shops,  and 
near  the  top  is  situated  the  Grammar  School, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  apparently 
of  an  oolite  stone.  The  almshouses,  of  the  seven- 
teenth centory,  are  built  of  brick  ; these  sur- 
round a large  quadrangle  entered  by  a massive 
pair  of  oak  gates,  which  are  flanked  by  a pair 
of  octagonal  towers.  There  are  also  in  this 
street  a Georgian  council-chamber  and  a Doric- 
fronted  com-excbange,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
street  a church  is  in  coarse  of  erection  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Christian.  There  is 
nothing  very  elaborate  in  it  except  the  groined 
apaidal  chancel ; the  style  is  Early  English,  and 
the  materials  Bargate  (local)  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  and  the  side  aisle  is  roofed  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  plates  and  ridges  being  at 
right  angles  with  the  nave,  the  whole  being  hidden 
by  a high  parapet. 

In  the  minor  streets  may  be  found  the  modern 
public  buildings.  These  are  the  public  ball,  the 
post-office,  cattle-market,  and  a chapel.  Several 
neat  villas  are  rising  up  in  the  picturesque 
suburbs,  and  the  Government  are  themselves 
erecting  extensive  barracks.  Altogether  there 
is  au  air  of  prosperity  about  the  place  which  is 
refreshing  ; there  is,  however,  one  drawback,  and 
a very  serious  one.  The  water  of  the  river  which 
winds  through  verdant  meadows,  such  as  we  see 
on  the  canvas  of  Clande  and  Salvator,  and  read 
about  in  Goldsmith,  is  polluted  by  the_  whole 
sewerage  of  the  town,  and  of  course  this  ulti- 
mately finds  its  way  into  the  Thames  and  the 
teapot  of  the  unsuspecting  Londoner,  so  that  if 
the  otherwise  blessed  Guildfordite  does  not 
speedily  divert  his  fonlness  into  some  less  objec- 
tionable channel,  the  aforesaid  Londoner  will 
know  the  reason  why.  The  stream  is  very 
sluggish,  so  that  the  offender  himself  inhales  the 
bulk  of  the  noxious  vapours  generated  by  thus 
outraging  tho  crystal  stream,  whose  banka  are 
muoh  patronised  by  pensive  maidens  “ all  for- 
lorn,” mottled  cows  “with  crumpled  horns,” 
patient  anglers  ” all  tattered  and  torn,”  and 
chanticleers  which  crow  ” in  the  morn.”  The 
next  time  I visit  Guildford  I hope  to  see  all  this 
altered;  for, to  say  nothing  about  offended  olfac- 


bethan  type,  with  square  mullioned  and  transomed 
windows,  and  consists  of  entrance-hall,  porch, 
picture-gallery,  bedrooms,  and  completely  new 
’ ;e8.  The  walls  are  of  local  stone,  with  Ham. 
hill  stone  dressings.  The  works  are  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Bateman,  of  Sherborne,  under  Mr. 
R.  Herbert  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Ingelow 
(who  has  recently  becomeMr.  Carpenter’s  part- 
ner).  The  village  of  Trent  is  full  of  aucienthonses, 
some  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  and  in  one  is 
an  exquisitely  ornamented  plaster  ceiling  of 
Jacobean  date.  There  is  a chantry  chapel 
belonging  to  the  manor-house,  attached  to  the 
church,  in  which  are  some  very  fine  recumbent 
figures.  This  chapel  was  restored  some  years 
agobyMr.  Seymour  to  bis  father’s  memory,  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE : 

CHANDOS-STREET. 

The  warehouse  erected  for  Messrs.  Benbnm  A 
Frond,  coppersmiths  and  general  metal-workers, 
and  just  completed,  has  a frontage  to  Chandos- 
street  of  50  ft.,  and  a depth  of  nearly  80  ft.,  and 
consists  of  a basement-floor,  gronnd-floor,  mezza- 
nine, and  four  floors  over.  It  stands  upon  the 
site  of  the  premises  which  have  been  in  the 
occupation  of  the  firm  and  their  predecessors, 
Messrs.  Kepp,  for  nearly  a century,  and  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1874.  Amongst 
other  large  works  executed  in  copper  here  may 
be  mentioned  the  present  ball  and  cross  of 
Sb.Panl’s  Cathedral,  22  ft.  in  height,  which  were 
made  upon  the  premises  in  the  year  1822,  under 
the  direction  of  the  lato  Professor  Cockerell,  to 
replace  the  original  one  pot  np  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

The  style  of  the  exterior  of  the  new  building 
is  Italian,  adapted  to  salt  the  requirements  of  a 
warehouse.  The  gjound-story  order  is  upwards 
of  20  ft.  high,  and  has  a finely-axed  grey  granite 
dado,  polished  red  granite  pilasters,  with  Sicilian 
marble  caps  and  bases,  and  a Portland  stone 
cornice;  the  entrance  doorway  is  also  of  Port- 
land  stone,  in  which  some  carving  has  been 
introduced.  The  upper  portion  of  the  elevation 
is  constructed  in  projecting  piers  of  red  brick, 
with  horizontal  bands  of  light  grey  tiles  3 in. 
deep  every  third  coarse,  and  carved  stone  panels 
at  each  floor,  some  of  which  are  of  bold  design. 
The  recessed  window-jambs  are  of  white  brick, 
with  carved  stone  capitals,  and  have  a donblo 
set-off,  giving  relief  from  the  red  brick  piers. 
The  panels  under  the  windows  are  of  white 
moulded  bricks.  The  circular  arches  over  the 


already  sent  many  little  corpses  into  the  pretty 
cemetery  on  the  Hog’s  Back.  Gargoyle. 


GUILDFORD  AND  THE  RIVER. 

One  hoar’s  ride  from  Waterloo  will  take  the 
Metropolitan,  as  it  took  me,  to  Guildford.  This 
is  at  the  present  moment  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  in  England  ; the  scenery  is 
charming  and  the  atmosphere  exhilarating. 
Built  upon  the  declivities  of  a gorge  in  a range 
of  chalk  hills,  locally  termed  the  ” Hog’s  Back,” 
through  which  the  arcadian  river  Wey  meanders, 
the  town  has  a picturesque  appearance  that  can 
scarcely  be  excelled.  The  country  hereabouts  is 
of  deep  interest  to  the  geologist.  On  the  south- 
east side  of  the  raDg<?two  periods  in  the  Wealden 
formation  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  locality ; 
high  hills,  formed  of  a brittle  sandstone,  exten- 
sively used  for  bnilding  purposes,  succeed  each 
other  to  the  south,  whilst  many  coloured  sandy 
elevations  trend  towards  the  east.  The  whole 
country  is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
from  the  umbrageous  elm  to  the  odoriferous 
violet,  and  animal  life,  from  the  largest  English 
mammalia  to  the  lovely  lepidoptera,  abounds,  and 
the  lords  of  creation  have  appropriated  some  of 
the  most  gem-like  spots  for  their  habitation.  To 
the  north  and  west  stretches  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion composed  chiefly  of  Bagshot  sand,  bnt  some 
extensive  beds  of  clay  exist,  which  make  ex- 
oellent  brioka  of  a bright  red  ooloor,  and  there  is 


— ^ c.  ■ ^ A windows  of  the  third  floor  are  of  purple  brick, 

tory  organs,  there  10  the  danger  of  being  att^ked  ^.^^  in  which  white  bricks  have 

by  one  of  the  \ been  introduced.  Above  these  arches  is  a cor- 

nice in  Portland  stone.  In  the  piers  to  the  top 
story  Pether’s  bricks  have  been  used,  above 
which  is  a cornice  in  stone  and  monlded  bricks. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  purple  brown  plain 
tiles,  and  circular-beaded  dormers  have  been 
introduced. 

Interiorly  the  floors  are  lighted  from  the 
centre  by  a well,  with  largo  sky.light  above  the 
mezzanine  floor.  The  floors  are  supported  by 
plate  girders  and  rolled  joists,  and  the  four  upper 
floors  are  carried  npon  iron  girders  and  columns, 
thns  leaving  the  three  lower  floors  clear,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  columns.  The  soffits  of  the 
floors  and  joists  are  wrought  and  varnished. 
There  are  a principal  staircase,  lift,  and  men’s 
stairs.  The  basement  floor  is  covered  with  Val 
de  Travers  asphalte.  The  modelling  and  carving 
were  executed  by  Messrs.  Mabey,  of  Westminster. 

The  building  is  connected,  on  two  floors,  with 
a factory  in  the  rear,  consisting  of  four  floors 
about  130  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  occupying 
one  side  of  Taylor’s  bnildings,  and  erected  for 
Messrs.  Benham  A Frond  last  year. 

The  arohiteots  are  Messrs.  Chadwick  A Sons. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  PICCADILLY. 

The  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Vest^ 
having  decided  to  lay  down  wood  pavement  in 
Piccadilly,  haveapplied  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  to  close  it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  works.  The  Board  will  not  permit  this 
important  thoroughfare  to  be  closed  altogether, 
but  have  agreed,  under  certain  conditions,  to  its 
being  stopped  np  longitudinally.  The  Board  oh- 
jeottoits  being  stopped  np  during  “the season” 
which  they  assume  to  commence  about  the  Ist  of 
May.  The  Vestry  are  to  have  power  to  close 
it  until  after  September,  which  arrangement 
would  admit  of  the  work  of  laying  down  the 
pavement  being  commenced  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  season,  hot  it  appears  that  the  Vestry 
are  about  to  make  an  effort  to  have  the  work 
completed  before  May,  and  have  commenced. 


TREJxT  MANOR  HOUSE,  SOMERSET. 

Alterati''NS  and  additions  are  in  process  to 
this  very  interesting  old  bouse, — interesting  not 
only  for  its  architecture,  for  its  historical 
asBOoiations  ; for  in  a space  between  the  ceiling 
and  the  floor  Charles  II.  was  hidden  by  Lady 
Wyndham  from  the  search  of  the  Parliamentary 
troops.  This  place  of  concealment  is  of  course 
left  undisturbed,  and  a separate  staircase  is  pro- 
vided for  the  convenience  of  visitors  by  the 
owner,  Mr.  H.Danby  Seymour. 

Portions  of  the  bouse  are  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  there  are  evidences  that  much  work 
of  this  date  has  been  pulled  down.  Here 


oeiient  nnotB  or  a ongm,  reu  cuiuur,  auu  lucio.o  also  portions  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  dates, 
no  donbt  lighter  bricks  might  be  made  by  mixing  These  are  being  repaired  and  re-fitted  with  new 
chalk  with  it.  Bountiful  crops  are  gathered  [oak  fittings.  The  new  work  follows  the  Eliza- 


Liverpool  Academy  of  Arts. — It  is  stated 
that  an  exhibition  of  tbe  works  of  the  past  and 
present  members  of  this  academy  will  be  shortly 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Club  in  Sugnall- 
street,  which  have  been  lent  for  the  purpose. 
The  exhibition  is  expected  to  be  especially  in- 
teresting,as  showing  the  different  phases  tbroogh 
which  art  in  Liverpool  has  passed  from  the 
founding  of  the  academy  in  1810.  The  academy, 
which  was  reconstituted  some  years  ago,  now 
numbers  more  members  than  at  any  former 
period  of  its  career.  Though  it  has  held  no 
exhibition  for  some  years,  the  Free  Art  Schools 
are  still  maintained. 
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INTEEIOR  OP  EOCHDALE  TOWN  HALL. 

The  interior  of  Eochdale  town-hall  is  very 
elaborately  decorated,  and  we  give  a view  of  it. 
The  extreme  length,  exolnsive  of  the  orchestra, 
is  90  ft.,  and  the  breadth  67  ft.  6 in.  5 the  height 
from  floor  to  apex  is  68  ft.  It  is  calcnlated  to 
seat  1,200  people,  and  is  used  for  public  meetings, 
balls,  concerts,  and  so  on.  There  are  seven  dif. 
ferent  ways  of  egress  from  the  hall  that  can  be 
used  in  case  of  fire  or  other  alarm. 

The  principal  carving  consists  of  sixteen  large 
figures  of  angels,  holding  gas-pendants,  forming 
the  finish  of  the  hammer-beam.  The  arcade  at 
the  west  end  of  the  hall  is  enriched  by  some 
delicate  running  foliage,  consisting  of  vine,  thorn, 
and  oak  leaves.  The  two  circular  windows  in 
the  gables  are  decorated  with  ball-flowers.  The 
labels  round  the  hall  are  terminated  into  heads 
of  prominent  male  and  female  characters  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  roof  timbers  and  panels  are  decorated  in 
gold  and  colours.  The  several  arms,  badges, 
and  legends  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
are  painted  in  black,  red,  and  white,  in  the 
panels,  and  the  seven  principals  are  decorated 
with  the  red  rose-tree  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
The  gold  soffits  of  the  principals  give  lightness 
and  brilliance  to  the  roof,  and  the  livery  colours 
of  the  Queen,"  blue  and  red,  form  an  ornamental 
string-course  of  the  wall-plate. 

The  walls,  the  mouldings,  and  the  jambs  of 
the  windows  are  covered  with  a diaper  painted 
in  black  and  Indian  red  colonra.  The  principal 
feature  iu  the  hall  is  the  series  of  windows  fllled 
with  figures,  in  stained  glass,  of  the  kings  and 
qneens  of  England.  The  figures  are  under 
canopies  on  quarry  grounds,  painted  with  the 
initials  and  badges  of  the  sovereigns,  excepting 
the  parts  nnderneath  the  canopies  and  above  the 
screen,  which  arc  left  perfectly  plain.  The 
series  commences  with  William  the  Conqueror 
and  ends  with  William  IV.  The  figure  of  Crom. 
well,  in  subdued  colours,  stands  between  those  of 
the  first  and  second  Charles. 

The  lights  above  the  sovereigns  are  filled  with 
their  armorial  bearings,  commencing  with  the 
doubtful  two-lion  shield  of  William  I.  Henry  II. 
has  three  lions  on  his  shield, — the  same  shield  of 
England  that  has  continued  up  to  this  day. 
Henry  II,  at  first  bore  the  two  lions,  bub  on  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  who  had  bub 
one  lion  on  her  shield,  the  two  shields  merged 
into  one  of  three  lions.  The  badges  of  the 
sovereigns,  or  rather  of  the  different  Eoyal 
Honses,  are  shown  in  the  tracery  of  the 
windows.  The  broom  plant  of  the  Planta- 
genets  commences  the  series  and  is  followed 
by  the  red  rose,  antelope,  and  chained  swan  of 
Lancaster ; the  white  rose,  falcon,  and  fetterlock 
of  York}  and  the  red  and  white  rose  and  port- 
cullis of  the  Tudors.  Tho  red  and  white  rose, 
shamrock,  and  thistle  come  next.  These  have 
been  the  badges  of  Great  Britain  until  the  present 
day.  The  figure  of  our  present  sovereign  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  oircnlar  window  over  the  organ- 
chamber.  She,  as  the  fountain  of  honour,  is  anr- 
rounded  by  the  collars  and  badges  of  the  different 
orders  of  knighthood,  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
the  Bath,  the  Thistle,  Star  of  India,  &o.  Pacing 
this  window  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall  is  a 
similar  window,  in  which  the  portrait  of  Prince 
Albert  is  introdnoed. 

In  the  qnatrefoils  surrounding  the  Prince 
are  figures  emblematic  of  painting,  sculpture, 
science,  architecture,  commerce,  manufacture, 
and  agriculture. 

Underneath  the  Prince  Albert  window  is  i 
large  subject  painted  by  Mr.  Holiday,  repre 


Crossland,  architect,  and  a view  of  the  exterior 
and  plan  of  the  ground-floor  will  be  fonnd  in  our 
volume  for  1866.* 


o-  Ktj  1U.I,  Aiuiiua.^,  repre- 

senting the  Connoil  at  Eunnyraede,  at  which 
were  discussed  the  terms  of  the  “ Magna  Charta.” 
On  the  dexter  side  of  this  large  painting  is  a 
panel  to  balance  with  the  window  and  the  door 
on  the  other  side  to  prevent  the  subject  present- 
ing  a one-sided  appearance.  A conventional 
chesnut-tree  is  painted  in  the  panel,  and  from 
the  branches  hang  the  shields  of  the  conserva- 
tors  of  the  Magna  Charta,  their  names  beine 
written  on  scrolls  adjoining  the  shields.  On  a 
conventional^  curtain  are  the  arms  of  the  Queen, 
whose  portrait  is  in  the  window  above,  and  at  the 
sides  are  the  badges  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
united  with  the  rose  of  England. 

The  walla  are  finished  by  a fine  oak  dado,  with 
drapery  panels,  and  fitted  with  seats  and  elbows 
all  round.  In  the  west  end  of  the  hall  is  a carved 
platform,  the  front  of  which  is  filled  in  with 
brass  balnstrading.  The  floor  is  laid  with 
Dantzio  oak  in  narrow  widths,  dowelled,  glued, 
and  skew-nailed,  ’ 

The  hall  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 


AETISANS’  DWELLINGS  IN  THE 
PEOVINCES. 

NOETHEHN  AECHITECTUEAL* ASSOCIATI  ON. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Archi. 
teotural  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  even- 
Castle,  Newcastle, 
Mr.  John  Johnstone  presiding.  The  President, 
m the  course  of  his  address,  said  The  Artisans’ 
and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act  having  now  be- 
come  law,  the  subject  of  how  this  is  to  be  carried 
into  effect  practioally  is  one  of  absorbing  interest 
at  the  present  time.  The  fotnre  of  the  dwellings 
and  losings  of  this  country  becomes  a feature 
full  of  hope  in  contemplating  the  protection  it 
will  give  to  the  public  from  apeonlators  and  not 
^o  Bcrnpulons  builders  and  avaricious  landlords. 
From  the  building  and  sanitary  control  vested 
bodies  and  boards  (if  judiciously 
applied),  great  improvements  must  proceed, 
affecting  more  particularly  that  class  of  the 

community,  I mean  the  “ working  classes,” 

who,  in  this  respect,  have  not  within  themselves 
the  means  of  self-assiotance,  or  even  pro 
tection.  To  thoroughly  fulfil  the  purpose 
ot  the  erection  of  tho  dwellings,  it  is  of  the 
ntmoat  importance  that  the  site  should  be 
selected  with  all  the  care  possible,  a knowledge 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  people,  their  wants,  and 
means,  being  indispensable  to  this  end.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  better  to  have 
the  buildings  contiguous  to  great  centres  of 
labour  and  manufacture,  otherwise  the  incon- 
venience  to  the  tenants  which  must  ensue  must 
be  considerable.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  in  these  days  of  rapid  and  cheap  transit 
the  suburban  system  has,  not  without  show  of 
reason,  many  advocates;  yet,  even  with  every 
facility  that  can  be  given  in  the  way  of  travel, 
ling,  the  working  man  must  of  necessity  have 
greater  chances  of  comfort  when  the  workshop 
and  dwelling  are  adjacent  to  each  other.  It 
would  be  qnite  out  of  place  here  to  describe  at 
length  the  several  systems  upon  which  industrial 
dwellings  are  generally  designed.  Three  diffe- 
rent  systems  at  least  have  been  adopted  with 
varied  sucoess.  They  may  be  oharaoterised  as 
the^  self-contained  cottage  system,"  the  “iso 
lated  block  system,"  and  tho  “community 
system  ; but  there  are  exceptional  buildings 
which  cannot  be  classed  under  these  beads.  It 
18  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  many  instances  a 
great  deal  has  been  effected  at  a moderate  cost 
of  old  dilapidated  strnoturea  being  remodelled 
and  converted  into  spacious  and  healthy  dwell- 

^®  ^ which  should  nob  be  lost 

eight  of  where  its  adoption  is  possible.  The  indns- 
trial  dwellings  at  the  Garth  Heads  belong  to 
what  18  termed  the  “isolated  block  system,”  and 
have  been  fonnd  to  answer  the  pnrpoae  well.  It 
has  been  said,  ont  of  doors,  that  in  erecting 
buildings  of  this  class,  architects  shonld  be  in 
the  van.  An  opportunity  has  now  ocenrred  for 
the  profession  to  show  whether  we  can  do  so  or 
not;  It  will  be  our  own  fault  should  it 
wanting  in  that  respect. 
The  Building  Bye-laws  Act  of  the  town  is, 
some  cases,  an  anomaly  as  it  now  stands. 
Capitalists  are  afraid  to  enter  into  building  opera- 
tions on  acoonnt  of  the  stringency  of  the  Act. 
or  rather  the  interpretation  of  it,  as  applied 
to  not  only  open  spaces  behind  buildings, 
bnt  also  at  the  front  and  wings  of  the 
same;  there  are  other  matters  relative  to 
the  Act  wbioh  press  nneqnally,  and  which 
ou^t,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  be  relaxed, 
buffice  it,  there  will  be  no  change  or  alleviation 
ot  these  grievances  until  some  decisive  action  is 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  a case  re. 
moved  to  a higher  court  in  a friendly  way,  to  be 
there  thoroughly  tested.  It  appears  there  are  up. 
wards  of  200  corporatioDs  and  local  boards  who 
have  introduced  various  and  conflicting  regnla. 
tionp,  involving  great  nneertainty  and  mnoh 
trouble  to  architects  practising  in  the  country.  It 
surely  ib  not  impracticable  to  frame  one  Building 
Act  sufficiently  broad  and  comprehensive  to  meet 
the  various  conditions  of  materials  and  local 
customs,  and  elastic  enough  to  admit  of  the  intro- 
duction of  novel  materials  or  of  improved  modes 
of  constrnotion. 

stated  that  there  was  one  point 
that  be  would  ask  the  profession  to  con. 
eider,  and  that  was  the  advisability  of  assisting 
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the  Town  Improvement  Committee  to  obtain  a 
stringent  bye-law  which  would  have  in  view  the 
providing  of  more  healthy  dwellings  for  the  work- 
ing  clueaes.  He  did  not  see  how  they  were  to  have 
healthy  dwellings  unless  there  were  a bye-law 
to  the  effect  that  no  bnildings  shonld  be  erected 
over  ground  that  had  been  filled  np  by  general 
refuse  from  the  streets  in  the  manner  they  were 
at  present.  He  knew  of  several  acres,  in  the 
aggregate,  in  Newcastle  and  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood  where  quarries  and  brickyards  exca- 
vated  to  a great  depth,  had  been  filled  up  with 
refuse  of  a filthy  character,  and  honses  after- 
wards built  thereon,  and  inhabited  by  thousands 
of  working  men.  The  Corporation  were  to  a large 
extent  powerless  to  preventit.  He  hoped  that  they 
wonld  let  it  go  forth  that  in  their  opinion  some- 
thing onght  to  be  done  to  atop  building  on  such 
places  until  the  deposits  had  become  consolidated 
by  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  and  a layer 
of  concrete  or  some  similar  material  put  over,  so 
that  there  might  be  a healthy,  solid  basis. 

Mr.  Shotton  endorsed  Mr.  Kyle’s  remarks.  He 
knew  of  honses  erected  in  Sunderland  not  upon 
mere  slag  or  refuse  of  furnaces,  but  upon  abomi- 
nable refuse  from  ashpits,  &c.,  which  had  been 
used  to  level  np  ravines  or  valleys.  He  thought 
it  was  very  reasonable  that  they  should  protest 
against  such  a practice.  If  building  was  to  be 
confined  to  our  mother  earth,  they  would  be  able 
to  get  better  results  than  by  levelling  np  a valley. 
They  would  be  able  to  get  better  drainage  and 
the  dwellings  would  be  much  more  healthy.  The 
Corporation  ought  to  have  power  to  prevent  per- 
sons building  on  places  so  filled  in. 

Mr.  Kyle  said  that  when  places  filled  np  were 
built  upon  there  should  be  drains  below  the 
deposits. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  diffionlfy 
would  be  to  draw  together  thewater. 

Mr.  Oliver  remarked  that  they  were  stray, 
ing  from  the  subject,  which  was  how  to  get 
workmen’s  dwellings.  He  never  expected  that 
the  Corporation  would  do  as  private  individuals 
and  public  companies  wonld  do — viz.,  supply 
the  accommodation  required  for  dwellings. 
The  question  of  what  honses  were  built  upon 
really  was  a matter  for  the  Corporation.  With 
regard  to  what  Mr.  Shotton  had  said,  he  thought 
that  they  never  would  be  able  to  follow  the  nps 
and  downs  of  natnral  ground,  and  he  also  thought 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  drain  so 
deeply  as  Mr.  Kyle  seemed  to  think  they  might. 
He  thought  rather  that  they  should  use  aspbalte 
to  render  the  streets  impervious  to  water.  Water 
should  not  go  through  at  all.  In  London,  every 
crevice  was  sealed — every  court,  street,  or  art  a 
— with  Val  de  Travers  asphalte,  and  the  water 
oonld  not  go  through.  That  appeared  to  be  a 
proper  way  of  obviating  the  difficulty. 


AJACCIO,  ILE  DE  CORSE. 

A companv  wanted. 

A COBEESPONDENT  writes  As  a well-wisher 
to  humanity,  and  especially  to  those  driver 
abroad  in  search  of  health,  1 am  induced  to  ask 
the  attention  of  friends  and  strangers  to  listen 
to  the  wants  of  Ajaccio,  for  the  climate  offers  so 
many  advantages,  and  may,  I think  without  con. 
tradiction,  be  asserted  as  one  of  the  best  hibernal 
stations  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  assertion 
is  not  made  entirely  on  my  own  authority,  bnt 
from  the  writings  and  knowledge  of  several 
highly. talented  medical  men.  The  ealnbrity 
ceded,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  the 
accommodation  for  strangers, —invalids  ? There 

is  very  little,  indeed  ; abundance  of  room  for  a 

nice,  comfortable,  well-conducted  hotel  on  English 
principles  and  comforts.  The  hotels,  save  one, 
in  a splendid  road,  at  which  we  stayed,  and 
which  is  more  expensive  than  the  others,  are/ar 
from  snitable  to  the  real  invalid,  either  by  posi- 
tion or  arrangement,  and  that  one  is  conducted 
upon  tho  German  plan,  and  is  constantly  filled 
with  Germans,  Euasians,  Danes,  Americans,  and 
English.  I put  these  the  last,  as  usually  the 
smallest  community  there,  for  the  climate 
appears  far  better  known  and  estimated  by  our 
more  northern  brethren  than  onrselves.  The 
want  of  a good,  comfortable,  nicely-appointed 
and  welUsitnated  hotel,  has  been  felt  and  con- 
tinually increases.  A few  years  since,  1870, 
a project  was  set  on  foot  to  try  and  remedy 
the  defect,  and  help  make  this  place  what  it 
deserves  to  be,  a true  health  resort  and  winter 
station.  A company,  consisting  I believe  of 
three  or  four  persons,  was  started,  purposing  to 
build  an  hotel  nearly  at  the  top  of  this  fine  road 
on  the  left-hand  side,  facing  south,  and  over. 
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looking  the  gulf,  &c.,  having  120  rooms 
(chambres).  The  Corporation  coded  the  ground 
almost  gratnitouely  for  this  purpose,  abont  7,710 
square  metres,  or  7,680  square  metres,  I am 
not  certain  which,  say  the  larger  of  the  two,  for 
the  sum  of  25  centimes  (say  2id.,  twopence- 
halfpecny!!  at  lOd.  the  franc)  per  square 
metre.  The  hotel  to  be  an  embellishment  to  the 
city,  the  plan  to  be  approved  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  to  be  finished  within  a certain  period, 
or  the  whole  to  fall  again  to  the  Corporation. 
The  hotel  was  virtually  begun  in  1870,  and  one- 
half  of  the  basement  built  with  granite  and 
hydraulic  cement,  walls  20  in.  to  22  in.  thick, 
until  on  a level  with  this  road,  when,  un- 
fortunately,  from  one  of  those  unforeseen  causes 
“ no  fellah  can  nnderstand,”  and  the  Franco- 
German  war,  it  fell  through,  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  authorities,  who  would  be 
delighted  to  have  some  veritable  company  take 
it  up,  as  it  stands,  upon  these  terms,  or  at  least  as 
near  as  the  present  acting  Mayor  could  take  npon 
himself  to  say  yes  to,  without  an  assembly  being 
called.  Cession  of  the  ground  upon  the  same 
terms,  the  present  masonry  to  be  paid  for 
according  to  the  ordinary  cost  of  labour,  but  not 
of  the  granite  stone, — nothing  is  asked  for  that ! 
Quarries,  if  insufficient  on  the  spot,  permitted  to 
be  opened  close  at  hand,  so  that  there  would 
only  be  the  cost  of  labour,  and  a few  yards 
carriage.  Tbo  company  to  deposit  one-third  in 
the  bands  of  the  Corporation  of  the  sum  to  be 
expended,  with  permission  to  withdraw  it  pro- 
portionally  as  the  labour  advanced.  Tho  Mayor 
undertakes  labourers  shall  not  be  wanting  so  far 
as  he  can  assist.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
not  work  enough  and  labour  is  now  cheap.  The 
entire  cost,  I should  think,  would  not  exceed 
8,000i.  to  10,0001.,  according  to  decoration. 

The  site  is  a magnificent  one,  facing  south  and 
overlooking  the  golf  j the  gronnd  slopes  towards 
the  sea,  and  could  be  laid  out  in  walks  and 
gardens  at  a little  cost.  On  the  ground  is  an 
opened  quarry  of  gi'anite,  which  apparently 
contains  enough  to  build  a large  part  of  the 
hotel,  and  the  rest  may,  if  huge  blocks  here  and 
there,  mean  anything,  be  found  on  the  spot. 
There  is  a large  surface,  but  not  deep,  well  on 
the  west  side  of  the  present  bnilding,  I am 
told  it  is  never  dry,  but  it  is  not  potable  j hence 
water  would  have  to  be  taken  from  the  river 
source,  which  is  already  brought  to  within 
50  or  60  yards  of  the  site ; but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  nainrally  it  could  he  brought  higher, 
as  the  building  is  about  level  with  the  surfaorf 
of  the  large  reservoir  which  supplies  the  to  vii 
with  really  good  water ; so  that  to  carry  it 
over  the  building  would  require  a force-pump. 
There  is  abundance  of  room  on  the  ground  for 
a villa  or  two,  and  there  is  a bit  of  ground 
adjoining,  which  possibly  could  be  obtained 
fora  garden  if  necessary.  A road  to  join  the 
sea  road  and  this  one,  on  each  side  of  this'plot, 
is  in  project.  The  gronnd,  if  largely  planted 
with  the  Eucalyptus  globulus,  which  grows 
most  rapidly  here,  and  is  the  tree  planted  to 
reclaim  marsh  land  and  render  it  healthy,  would 
yield  by  its  presence  additional  health-giving 
properties  to  the  air,  for  it  has  abundant  virtues 
in  many  ways,  even  competing  with  quinine 
medicinally ; hence  it  would  servo  a double 
purpose.  Vegetables  can  be  had  close  by,  and 
abundantly.  Green  peas  were  offered  at  the 
door  yesterday  (January  19th),  and  new  potatoes 
we  had  from  the  garden  u few  days  since. 
Flowers  can  be  raised  moat  easily,  and  by  a little 
management  the  plot  of  ground  may  be  made 
charming  at  a very  small  coat.  Olive  trees  now 
flourish  on  it,  aud  might  be  left. 

As  regards  materials  for  building,  hydraulic 
lime  is  used  with  granite  ddbris,  not  sand,  as 
sand  and  ordinary  mortar  do  not  stand  well  j 
the  former  sets  quickly,  and  almost  defies  sopa- 
ration.  This  lime  has  to  be  bronght  from  the 
Continent,  in  sacks.  Cost,  delivered  at  the  quay 
of  the  town,  -10  to  42  francs,  the  1,000  kilo,  or 
1 ton.  The  dibris  is  on  the  spot,  or  from  sifted 
chippings  of  the  granite  stones.  The  stones  are 
usually  out  at  the  quarry,  at  a cost,  according  to 
softness,  at  8,  9,  or  10  francs  the  cube  mStre 
(39  in.) . The  soft  kind  is  used  for  the  walls,  and 
afterwards  stuccoed  or  left  rough,  with  edgings 
of  hard-faced  granite.  The  labour  varies,  ao- 
cording  to  demand,  from  2 francs  or  less  to 
4 francs,  according  to  the  perfection  of  the 
workman.  The  haulage  is  best  done  by  own 
horses  and  Corsican  carts,  paying  the  labour  or 
driver.  The  marble  for  stairs  can  be  had  in 
Corsica,  but  cheaper  in  Italy,  ready  cut.  Eed 
grani'e,  of  a splendid  quality,  can  be  had  in 
Corsica,  for  pillars,  &c.  The  timber  can  be  had 


here  from  the  large  forests  in  Corsica,  consisting 
of  splendid  pine  and  most  durable  cbestnnt 
beams,  1 mbtre  thick  and  18  m.  long,  at  a very 
small  cost.  There  is  a large  quantity  now, 
already  cut  into  planks,  awaiting  sale.  The 
costly  part  of  the  building  is  the  internal  deco- 
ration. The  ceilings  here  are  mostly  painted  on 
the  smooth  plaster,  with  water  or  body  colour. 
No  obligation  to  take  the  original  plan  ; but  a 
new  design  mast  be  submitted  and  approved  by 
the  Corporation.  Snch  hotel  ought  to  have  its 
own  hot,  cold,  and  douche  baths,  as  the  baths 
of  the  town  are  at  some  distance.  It  should 
possess  a verandah  on  three  sides,  and  balconies 
to  each  story,  also  means  of  keeping  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hotel  pretty  uniform, — fireplaces 
in  all  the  bedrooms ; its  own  billiard  and  lounging 
room  i an  easy  staircase,  a washhouse  and 
laundry,  with  drying-room,  for  washing  is  an 
important  item,  and  would  need  some  of  the 
patent  machines.  As  to  stables,  I question  if 
these,  from  the  noise,  smell,  <to.  would  be  ad- 
visable.  The  frontage,  north  and  south,  is 
84mMreB;  the  depth,  962  metres  each  side ; 
cost,  conditionally  at  2jid.  the  metre,  about 
801.  63.  3d.,  though  really  less,  as  the  franc  is 
nearer  9id.  than  lOJ.  I fancy  the  ground  is  not 
7,710  square  metres,  but  6,880.  This  was  the 
number  given  to  me  at  the  mayor’s  office. 

The  granites,  red,  grey,  and  orbicular,  are  very 
fine.  There  is  a project  on  foot,  I am  told,  for 
gas  to  the  town.  It  is  now  lighted  by  petroleum. 
There  is  also  talk  of  a railway,  which  would, 
doubtless,  open  up  the  riches  of  the  country. 


UNHEALTHY  OCCUPATIONS. 

Dr.  lliCHARDSON  delivered  his  fifth  lecture  on 
Friday  evening,  the  28th  alt.  Discussing  the 
diseases  engendered  by  exposure  to  eolnble 
chemical  substances,  he  referred  to  the  dele- 
terious  action  of  salts  of  chrome  (chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  pigments),  the 
inhalation  of  the  poisonous  particles  resulting 
in  ulceration  of  the  face.  Ulceration  also  en- 
sued  from  the  contact  of  these  chromates  with 
slight  wonnds  or  scratches  on  the  skin  of  the 
worker.  Aoimals  employed  in  chromate  works 
were  frequent  sufferers  from  ulceration  of  the 
feet  and  legs  by  the  subtle  poison.  Cyanide  of 
potassium,  much  used  by  photographers,  induced 
great  physical  suffering  in  the  form  of  giddiness, 
dyspepsia,  and  nervous  prostration,  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  tho  poison  through  tho  pores  of  the 
skin.  It  would  effectually  and  quickly  cleanse 
the  bands  of  nitrite  of  silver  stains,  but  it  was 
a dangerous  because  a poisonous  detergent,  for 
although  it  might  perhaps  be  used  with  impunity 
when  the  skin  of  the  hands  was  perfect,  yet  if 
there  was  the  slightest  abrasion  or  wound  in  the 
skin  the  results  might  be  very  serious.  Within 
the  last  two  years  a new  form  of  poisoning  had 
manifested  itself  amongst  the  men  employed  in 
the  refining  of  crude  paraffine.  It  generally  ap- 
peared,  in  its  first  stage,  as  an  eruption  of  bright 
red  pimples  upon  the  exposed  portions  of  the 
workmen’s  skin,  and  it  was  purely  an  affection 
of  the  hair  follicles,  caused  by  the  infiaramatory 
properties  of  the  crude  paraffine  oil  when  it  pene- 
trated the  skin.  The  disease,  when  not  relieved, 
coutiaued  until  the  skin  was  covered  with  patches 
of  dry,  indurated  skin,  and  was  not  only  a source 
of  great  disfigurement,  bat  was  very  painful. 
The  action  of  soot  upon  the  skin  of  chimney- 
sweepers, where  cleautioeas  was  not  strictly  ob- 
served, was  very  irritating,  and  in  some  oases 
had  led  to  a disease  known  as  “ soot-canoer,” 
which  was,  however,  fat  less  prevalent  than  for- 
merly.  Araenite  of  copper,  or  Soheele’a  green, 
much  used  for  colouring  paper-hangings,  dress 
fabrics,  and  artificial  Sowers,  was  a poison  the 
absorption  of  which  produced  diseases  of  tbe 
skin  and  lungs,  the  latter  closely  resembling 
consumption.  Artificial  flower-makers  were  tbe 
chief  sufferers  from  this  cause.  Cheap  confec- 
tionery  was  formerly  largely  coloured  with 
this  poison,  but  recent  legislation  bad  greatly 
diminished  its  use  for  such  purposes.  Dr. 
Hiohardson  then  proceeded  to  give  the  follow- 
ing  summary  of  diseases  induced  by  industrial 
labour  in  tbirty-eix  occupations,  viz., — Diseases 
affecting  the  chest — inoiading  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis  or  pulmonary  consnoiptioD,  bronchial 
phthisis,  bronchitis,  emphysema,  asthma,  spas- 
modic  flax  asthma,  obest  spasm,  and  bronchial 
irritation  — were  prevalent  amongst  potters, 
millstone  and  stone  oatters,  pearl  - entters, 
sand-paper  makers,  needle  and  knife  grinders, 
hemp  and  flax  dressers  and  spinners,  rag- 
workers,  millers  and  flour-workers,  wood  and 
‘ ivory  tamers  and  carvers,  cigar  and  tobacco  mann- 
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factnrers,  walking-stick  makers,  hair-dreasersj 
brush. makers,  fellowship  - porter.s,  burnishers, 
paper-stainers  and  artificial  flower . makers, 
miners,  and  trimming-makers.  Diseases  affeot- 
ing  the  heart  and  blood — inoiading  palpitation 
and  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  intermittent 
action  of  the  heart,  cyanosis,  extreme  fluidity  of 
blood,  and  anaemia — were  prevalent  amongst 
oigar-makers,  lace-frame  workers,  bleachers, 
bat-makers,  fur-dyers,  and  aniline  dye  manufac- 
turers. Diseases  affecting  the  glands — iDclnding 
irritation  of  salivary  glands  and  salivation,  aud 
nephrosis  : chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidney — 
were  common  amongst  workers  in  mercury  and 
lead.  Diseases  affecting  the  stomach  and  diges- 
tive organs — inoladiog  dyspepsia,  gastro-enteric 
irritation,  nausea  and  vomiting,  pyrosis  (water- 
brash),  choleraic  diarrhoea,  colic,  and  oonstipa- 
tion  — were  prevalent  amongst  oigar-makers, 
lace-frame  workers,  potters,  painters  and  lead- 
workers,  fur-dyers,  bronze  • founders,  paper- 
stainers,  tinmen,  and  braziers.  Diseases  affect- 
ing the  skin — comprising  ulceration  and  exfolia- 
tion,  follioular  inflammation,  and  soot  ulcer — 
were  prevalent  amongst  aniline  dye-makers  and 
workers  in  mercury,  bichromate  and  potassa, 
arsenic,  crude  paraffine,and  soot.  Diseases  affect- 
ing  the  bones  end  teeth — namely,  osteitis  (in- 
flammation  of  surface  of  bone),  necrosis,  and 
caries  of  teeth  — prevailed  amongst  pearl- 
workers,  fur-dyers,  and  workers  in  mercury 
and  phosphorus.  Diseases  affecting  the  brain 
and  nervous  system — including  vertigo,  cere- 
bral exhaustion,  and  paralysis,  cerebral  con- 
gestion, apoplectic  coma,  neuralgia,  mercu- 
rial rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  and  dementia — 
are  found  to  prevail  amongst  potters,  painters, 
and  lead-workers,  aniline  dye-makers,  che- 
mical manufacturers,  workers  iu  bisulphide 
of  carbon  and  mercury,  braziers,  and  fur- 
packers.  Diseases  affecting  tbe  miisoular 
system, — comprising  paralysis,  mercurial  tre. 
mors,  cramp,  spasm,  and  atrophy, — prevailed 
amongst  potters,  painters  and  lead-workers,  fur- 
packers,  cigar-makers,  workers  in  mercury  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  bronze  - founders. 
Diseases  affecting  the  organs  of  seuse, — including 
ophthalmia,  doable  vision,  impairment  of  vision 
(amaurosis),  and  deafness, — prevailed  amongst 
cigar-makerSjVine-dressers,  workers  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  and  workers  in  cyanide  of  potassium 
(photographers).  Dr.  Richardson  then  went  on 
to  say  that  of  all  the  complaints  of  the  chest, 
pulmonary  consumption  was  the  moat  dangerous 
and  distressing  j and  after  many  years  of  practice 
and  observation,  he  was  unable  to  say  that  the 
medical  profession  could  cure  tbe  malady. 
Nearly  all  tbe  unhealthy  trades  engendered  con- 
sumption to  a greater  or  less  degree,  and  it  might 
be  said  to  be  the  moat  fatal  of  all  tbe  diseases 
from  which  the  artisan  suffered,  and,  with  the 
kindred  diseases  of  asthma  and  bronchitis,  it 
formed  the  most  prevailing  complaint  amongst 
them.  The  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  were 
net  by  any  means  permanent  in  the  system  of 
the  sufferer,  although  they  were  accountable  for 
much  of  tbe  enfeebled  condition  of  the  workers 
in  many  trades,  especially  in  tbe  case  of  women 
and  young  persons.  Tbe  diseases  affecting  the 
glands  were  principally  felt  by  the  workers  in 
mercury  and  lead,  tbe  latter  metal  being  most 
dangerous  to  life.  The  complaints  of  the  stomach 
and  digestive  organs  were  principally  of  a tem- 
porary nature.  Tbe  diseases  affecting  the  skin, 
the  bones,  and  tbe  teeth,  were  extremely  pain- 
ful, although  seldom  fatal.  Tbe  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  and  those  of  the  mus- 
cnlar  system,  were  all  of  them  most  distressing 
and  dangerous,  especially  in  tbe  case  of  the 
workers  in  metals  and  ohemioals.  The  Hat  of 
diseases  concluded  with  those aSectingthe  organs 
of  sense.  There  were,  said  the  leotorer,  at  least 
fonr  new  diseases  in  this  catalogue  of  complaints 
to  which  the  working  classes  are  liable  ; and  this 
fact  afforded  a fresh  branch  of  study  for  all  who 
were  interested  in  the  condition  of  those  who 
formed  so  large  a proportion  of  the  population  of 
this  country.  Dr.  Richardson  said  that  in  his 
next  and  concluding  lecture  be  intended  to  con- 
sider tbe  means  he  would  adopt  for  the  preven- 
tion of  many  of  the  diseases  he  had  referred  to, 
especially  those  induced  by  the  inhalation  of 
dust. 


Force  of  tRe  Wind.— During  a recent  violent 
wind,  storm  along  the  Atlantic  seabrard,  the  tower 
of  the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Church,  New 
York,  230  ft.  high,  was  blown  several  feet  ont  of 
upright,  and  was  rocked  by  the  wind.  At  Oolwes, 
New  York,  a church  steeple,  225  ft.  high,  was 
blown  down. 
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HOLYHEAD  NEW  HARBOUR. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OT  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  1st  of  Febraary, 
Mr,  Geo.  Rob.  Stephenson,  president,  in  the 
chair,  the  paper  read  was  on  the  “ Holyhead 
New  Harbour,”  by  Mr.  Harrison  Hajter,  C.E. 

Of  the  several  schetnes  proposed,  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  late  Mr.  J^ndel  was  ultimately 
accepted,  and  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament  on 
the  22ud  of  July,  1847.  It  comprised  a north 
breakwater,  6,360  ft.  in  length,  and  an  east 
breakwater,  about  2,000  ft.  in  length  (inclosing  an 
area  of  267  acres  of  available  water  space),  and 
a packet  pier,  1,600  ft.  long,  within  the  area. 
The  east  breakwater  and  the  packet  pier  were 
subsequently  abandoned.  But  it  was  found,  as 
the  works  advanced,  that  the  harbour  was  likely 
to  pi'ove  too  small,  even  for  refuge  purposes. 
The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  therefore  decided  to 
lengthen  the  breakwater  to  7,860  ft.  from  the 
shore,  to  shelter  a roadstead  of  400  acres  of  deep 
water.  The  north  breakwater  consisted  of  rubble 
stone,  or  pierre  perdue,  from  Bolyhead  Mountain, 
with  a substantial  stone  snperstraoture,  the  end 
of  the  breakwater  being  terminated  by  a head, 
on  whioh  had  been  erected  a lighthonse.  The 
quarries  were  at  the  foot  of  the  monntain  nearest 
the  breakwater,  being  rather  less  than  one  mile 
from  the  oommenoement  of  the  work.  To 
convey  the  stone,  nearly  two  miles  and  a half  of 
single  line  of  railway  were  construoted,  besides 
other  preliminary  works,  the  total  cost  of  whioh 
had  been  92,000l.  The  total  cost  of  quarrying 
the  ruck  bad  been  4id.  a ton,  and  the  oost  of 
filling  into  wagons,  including  blasting  the  large 
stones,  bad  been  about  the  same.  The  oost  of 
driving  the  headings  varied  from  lOs.  to  268.  per 
lineal  foot.  The  average  length  of  heading 
driven  was  5 ft.  per  week  with  four  men. 

The  rubble  mound  was  of  great  size — the 
average  depth  of  water  at  low-water  spring 
tides  being 40  ft., and  thegreatest  depth  55  ft. — 
The  variation  of  the  tide  at  ordinary  spring 
tides  being  17  ft.,  and  at  equinoctial  spring  tides 
20  ft.  It  contained  altogether  about  7,000,000 
tons  of  stone.  The  weight  of  the  stone  in  mass 
was  about  1 ton  to  13  cubic  feet,  but  in  the 
breakwater  1 ton  of  stone  occupied  somewhat 
less  than  20  cobio  feet.  The  rubble  mound 
having  been  formed,  and  consolidated  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  the  euperstruotnre  of  massive 
masonry  was  erected.  The  cost  of  the  north 
breakwater  and  works  connected  therewith,  in- 
eluding  land,  had  been  about  1,285, OOOZ.,  and 
per  lineal  foot  about  1631.  lOs.  The  coat  of  the 
stone  deposited  in  the  rubble  mound  had  been 
2s.  3d,  a ton  for  the  first  portion  of  the  break- 
water, and  28.  7d.  a ton  for  the  last  2,500  lineal 
feet.  The  oost  of  the  superstructure  alone, 
ezclading  the  head,  had  been  361.  a lineal  foot. 


IMPROVED  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

According  to  the  report  to  be  presented  at 
the  twenby.fifth  half-yearly  meeting  of  members, 
on  Thursday,  the  17th  inst.,  the  capital  sub- 
scribed is  336,3501.,  of  which  260,0001.  have  been 
fully  paid,  and  90,0601.  in  new  shares  of  101.  each 
have  been  recently  subsoribed  by  the  members  of 
the  company.  The  total  amount  of  capital  paid 
to  December  Slst  was  267,0591.  The  loans 
received  I'rom  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
siooers  amount  to  99,0001.,  and  a farther  sum  of 
9,0001.  has  been  granted,  and  will  be  taken  up 
when  required. 

The  rents,  &o.,  amount  to  14,8101.  Os.  2d.,  and 
dividendon  railway  stock  and otheritems, amount- 
ingto2951.lB.  10d.,make  the  total  income  15,1051. 
2b.  Id.  The  total  expenditure,  including  the  con. 
tributions  to  the  Leasehold  Redemption  Funds 
and  repairs  account,  amounting  respectively  to 
1501.  IBs.  4d.  and  1,8761.  10s.,  has  been  7,9151.  i 
11a.  6d.,  leaving  a profit  of  7,9811.  lOs.  6d.  Of 
this  amount,  5281.  ISs.  2d.  repaid  to  the  Com- 
missioners during  the  half-year  has  been  earned 
to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Redemption  Fund,  and 
the  balance,  viz.,  6,6601.  128.  4d.,  added  to  the 
balance  2571.  43.  8d.  brought  forward  from  last 
half-year,  gives  a total  of  6,9171.  178.  available 
for  dividend.  Interest  on  the  large  sum  ex- 
pended  on  works  in  progress,  as  above  referred 
to,  has  been  paid  out  of  revenue.  But  for  this 
charge  revenue  would  have  been  improved 
by  about  1,2001.  The  cost  {amounting  to  only 
241.  3s.  7d.)  of  raising  125,0001.  capital,  in  101. 
shares,  has  been  this  half-y  ear  debited  to  revenue 
account.  The  directors  recommend  the  payment 
of  the  usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent. 


per  annum,  free  of  iucome^tax, 'which  will  absorb 
5,3461.  78.  lOd.j  that  1,0001.  be  added  to  the 
reserve  fund  for  the  equalisation  of  dividends ; 
and  that  5711.  9s.  2d.  remaining  be  carried 
forward  to  the  next  half-year’s  account. 

The  directors  have  secured  on  lease,  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  a site  in  Artillery, 
row,  Westminster,  and  another  in  Peerless-street, 
City-road.  They  have  also  taken  on  lease,  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  an  im- 
portant  site  in  Chelsea  Bridge-road,  and  have 
agreed  to  purchase  the  freehold  of  a large  site 
lying  between  the  Liverpool-road  and  Upper- 
street,  Islington,  close  to  the  Highbury  Station 
of  the  North  London  Railway.  These  sites  will 
enable  the  directors  to  erect  about  638  additional 
dwellings,  for  the  accommodation  of  2,600 
persons.  Building  operations  have  already  been 
commenced  in  Artillery-row,  and  the  plans  and 
elevations  for  the  other  estates  are  being  pre- 
pared. The  new  dwellings  will  be  erected  on  a 
much  improved  plan,  so  as  to  give  still  greater 
comfort  and  convenience  to  the  tenants,  and  to 
provide  several  farther  improvements  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  domestic  conveniences.  The 
directors  regret  that  nothing  further  has  been 
done  in  respect  of  the  sites  set  apart  under  the 
Metropolitan  Streets  Improvement  Act,  1872, 
not  one  of  the  ten  plots  having  been  yet  sub- 
mitted to  tender  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  The  number  of  persons  resident  in 
dwellings  now  nnder  the  control  of  the  company 
is  nearly  10,000. 


BREEDING  MONEY. 


Surprise  is  sometimes  expressed  as  to  the 
largeness  of  tho  fortunes  made  by  individuals, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  moment  the  corner  is 
turned,  and  a man’s  income  becomes  sufficiently 
large  for  him  to  re-invest  the  interest  on  his 
savings,  year  by  year,  tho  rate  at  which  the 
accumulations  then  go  on  is  past  belief 

Many  carelessly  infer  that  the  increase  of 
money  at  6 per  cent  is  just  twice  as  rapid  as  at 
3 per  cent,  j but  in  reality  the  increase  is  vastly 
more  rapid  than  this.  In  one  hundred  years,  at 
6 per  cent.,  the  increase  on  any  given  sum  is 
about  eighteen  times  as  mneb  as  at  3 per  cent. 
A lecturer  quoted  by  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Journal  says  : — If  one  dollar  be  invested  and  the 
interest  added  to  the  principal  annually,  at  the 
rates  named,  we  shall  have  the  following  result 
as  the  accumulation  of  one  hundred  years  : — 


One  Dollar,  100  years,  at  1 per  cent. 
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In  Hildreth’s  “ History  of  the  United  States,” 
it  io  stated  that  Manhattan  Island, — afterward 
called  New  Amsterdam,  now  the  City  of  New 
York,— was  bought  by  the  Dutch  from  the 
Indians,  for  sixty  guilders,  or  twenty.fowr  dollars 
($24),  and  this  only  about  250  years  ago.  And 
yet,  if  the  purchasers  could  have  securely  placed 
those  $24  where  they  would  have  added  to  the 
principal  annually  interest  at  the  rate  of  7 per 
cent.,  the  accumnlation  would  exceed  the  present 
market  value  of  all  the  real  estate  of  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASES. 

CARTWRIGHT  V.  LAST. 

The  defendant  in  this  case  (Chancery  division, 
before  Sir  R.  Malins)  became,  in  the  early  part 
of  1875,  the  owner  by  purchase,  under  an  order 
of  the  Court,  of  a v^uable  property  known  as 
Cavendish  Mansion,  which  extends  from  Bur. 
lington-gardens  to  Cork-street,  and,  intending  to 
turn  the  building  into  an  hotel,  bo  proceeded  to 
put  upon  it  an  additional  story.  The  plaintiff  is 
the  well-known  dentist  in  Old  Bnrlington-street, 
and  he  sought  to  restrain  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  new  buildings  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  materially  diminish  the  light  on  the 
western  side  of  the  house,  and  by  diminishing 
the  light  of  his  consulting  and  operating  rooms 
seriously  interfere  with  his  basinees. 

The  Vice-Chanoellor,  though  of  opinion  that 
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Mr.  Cartwright  had  sustained  some  injury,  wa.m.a 
unable,  upon  the  evidence  before  him,  to  deter, 
mine  its  extent  or  the  proper  remedy.  Since 
the  writ  was  issued,  the  bnilding  had  been  carried 
to  its  full  height,  and  the  ease  was  not  one  in 
which,  upon  interlocutory  motion,  he  shonld  grant 
a mandatory  injunction  for  the  buildings  to  be 
pulled  down.  His  lordship  had  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  he  now  had,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
former  practice  of  the  court,  perfect  jurisdiction 
to  grant  such  an  injunotion  before  the  hearing. 
He  should  not,  however,  grant  one  in  this  case, 
and  for  these  reasons : — There  was  no  evidence 
whatever  before  him  to  show  how  muoh  of  the 
building  shonld  be  taken  down.  In  fact,  the 
present  structure  was  50  ft.  higher  than  the  one 
which  originally  stood  opposite  the  plaintifFs 
western  windows.  Was  10  ft.,  or  20  ft.,  or  30  ft., 
the  proper  quantity  to  be  removed  ? It  was,  as 
the  case  now  stood,  quite  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. What,  then,  should  the  court  do  ? Why, 
this, — he  should  refer  the  matter  to  an  arohiteot 
or  surveyor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  parties.  That 
was  done  in  the  case  of  Eetk  v.  Pearson  (Law 
Reports,  6 Chancery  Appeals,  809).  Then  the 
Lords  Justices  felt  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
from  the  evidence  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted 
on  the  plaintiff.  A surveyor  was  appointed  and 
he  made  a report.  The  motion  then  came  on. 
for  hearing,  was  treated  as  a motion  for  a deoree, 
and  the  surveyor  examined  by  the  court  and  by 
counsel  on  both  sides.  His  lordship  should  follow 
that  ooursa,  and  though  sorry  to  put  the  parties 
to  such  an  extra  expense,  it  would  enable  him, 
when  the  surveyor’s  report  was  made,  to  hear, 
and  finally  to  dispose  of,  all  the  matters  really 
in  dispute  in  the  cause.  The  surveyor  must  (if 
theparties  could  not  agree  upon  one)  be  appointed 
by  the  court,  and  he  must,  after  a oareful  iuepec- 
tion  of  the  premises,  and  due  consideration  of  all 
the  written  evidence,  report  to  the  court  what 
was  the  extent  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  what,  in  the  surveyor’s  opinion, 
should  be  done  to  remedy  it  now  and  hereafter. 
That  would  give  the  court  some  solid,  substan- 
tial ground  on  whioh  to  decide  the  whole  suit, 
and  whioh  was  wanting  now. 


WHO  PUTS  THE  DRAG  ON  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE.? 

Sir, — Last  Monday  evening  the  formal  con. 
sideration  of  the  recent  proposals  for  reform  in 
the  Institute  of  Architects  terminated  by  there, 
ference  of  the  whole  scheme,  with  all  other 
suggestions  that  had  been  or  might  be  made,  to 
the  oonsideration  of  the  Council,  to  report  there, 
upon  to  a special  general  meeting  at  some  future 
time;  in  fact,  to  re-commit  the  whole  thing, 
and  evolve  a fresh  scheme  out  of  the  disjecta 
membra  of  the  first  one. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  those  who  voted 
for  this  way  of  terminating  the  first  phase  of  the 
discussion  did  not  take  about  the  best  course 
under  the  circumstanoes.  A great  many  ideas 
have  been  thrown  together  into  a sort  of  chaos, 
the  constituent  atoms  of  which  require  to  be 
marshalled  into  order.  Bat  how  long  is  this  to 
take  ? The  question  was  raised  in  a praotioal 
manner  the  other  evening,  by  the  very  rational 
and  sensible  suggestion  of  one  of  the  older  Fellows, 
who  has  taken  a leading  part  in  the  recent  dis- 
cussions, that  the  report  of  the  Council  should  be 
ready  for  the  general  Conference  of  arohiteots 
which  is  intended  to  be  held  this  year,  so  that 
those  portions  of  the  scheme  whioh  affect  provin- 
oial  members  could  be  then  discussed.  Some 
applause  followed  the  suggestion,  but  a damper 
was  immediately  thrown  upon  it  by  the  remark 
of  the  chairman,  at  a whispered  suggestion  of  the 
secretary,  that  the  latter  gentleman  reminded 
him  that  it  would  be  “quite  impossible”  to  have 
a report  ready  by  that  time. 

Now  this  is  just  a specimen  of  one  of  the  causes 
whioh  has  brought  the  Institute  to  such  a dead- 
level  state  as  it  has  lately  been  in.  For  some 
time  past  the  Institute  of  Arohiteots  has  been 
one  of  the  most  unbusiness-like  and  unpunctual 
of  societies,  in  all  matters  of  importance.  Nothing 
can  ever  be  done  in  time.  It  was  only  by  dint 
of  repeated  attacks  and  letter- writing  in  the  pro. 
fesfiional  journals,  that  even  the  ordinary  virtue 
of  Dunotuality  in  taking  the  chair  at  the  ordinary 
meetings  was  at  last  enforced,  as  it  were,  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  It  is  this  dilatory,  sleepy, 
procrastinating,  slow-coach  administration  which 
is  tiring  every  one  out,  and  clogging  the  wheels 
of  the  machine.  Here  we  have  been  all  talking 
for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  great 
importance,  among  other  points,  of  gaining  the 
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looKerefet  of  thearobiteotural  profeaeion  at  large  in 
^ the  Institute,  of  connecting  it  more  closely  with 
the  country  societies  and  the  country  profesaional 
men  generally  j and  then,  when  the  very  oppor- 
tunity for  enlisting  their  interest  in  the  whole 
subject  is  forthcoming  in  the  natural  course  of 
things — when  we  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  Architectural  Conference  this  year  an  occa- 
sion of  arousing  some  general  interest  in 
regard  to  proposals  which  we  hope  will  be  for 
the  beneEt  both  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  pro- 
fession at  large — we  are  to  be  officially  told  that 
it  is  “impossible’'  that  this  opportunity  can  be 
taken  advantage  of.  What  does  "impossible” 
mean  ? The  Conference  will  not,  at  any  rate,  be 
held  till  May,  and  need  not  be  held  till  June ; 
and  we  are  to  understand  therefore  that  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  cannot,  in  a space  of 
three  months  at  the  least,  or  a good  four  months 
if  they  choose,  arrive  at  any  definite  ideas  to  lay 
before  the  Conference,  and  thus  make  the  die- 
ouBsionof  the  subject  a national  and  not  a merely 
metropolitan  affair.  As  tbe  meeting  broke  np, 
one  gentleman  present  observed,  " Well,  now  I 
snppose  we  shall  hear  nothing  more  of  this  for 
two  years!”  That,  unfortunately,  is  pretty 
much  what  many  of  ns  feel ; but  one  thing  is 
quite  certain,  that  if  nothing  is  beard  of  it  for 
two  years  (or  even  one  year),  it  will  be  too  late, 
for  any  interest  aroused  by  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings will  have  died  away,  and  all  tbe  record 
of  what  has  been  done,  talked,  and  suggested, 
might  just  as  well  be  put  iuto  the  fire. 

If  the  lustitute,  after  having  attracted  public 
a'tention  by  all  this  display  of  zeal  for  reforming 
itself  and  advancing  the  profession,  is  so  swathed 
and  entangled  in  red-tape  administration  that  it 
has  not  the  spirit  and  energy  to  take  time  by  tbe 
forelock,  and  seize  the  first  and  most  fitting 
opportunity  of  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and 
of  drawing  the  representatives  of  the  provincial 
profession  into  practical  co-operation  in  its 
schemes,  it  deserves  to  go  to  the  wall,  and  to 
stop  there.  Bis  d.^t  qui  cito  d.vt. 


THE  PIECE-WOEK  QUESTION. 

SiK,— Piece-work  does  not  of  necessity  bring 
with  it,  as  some  would  have  us  suppose,  any 
decrease  in  the  price  of  labour,  for  we  have  only 
to  refer  to  tbe  colliers,  puddlers,  and  many  other 
trades,  to  see  that  the  price  of  labour  actually 
rises  with  the  price  of  material.  Agitators  may 
talk  about  what  a man  ought  to  get,  but  the  bard 
fact  remains  still  unalterable,  that  tbe  value  of 
a man  to  his  master  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  result  of  bis  labour  : consequently  if  a man 
unskilful  in  his  trade,  can  by  application  to  one 
particular  branch  of  it  do  more  of  the  kind  than 
an  ordinary  journeyman,  he  makes  himself  more 
valuable  to  his  master,  and  so  long  as  tbe  master 
can  find  him  work  of  that  particular  kind,  tbe 
man  is  worth,  and  tbe  master  is  willing  to  pay, 
a higher  rate  of  wages  than  to  an  ordinary 
journeyman.  The  truth  of  this  is  evident  in  any 
large  workshop,  where  it  will  be  found  that 
certain  men  receiving  the  same  rate  of  wages 
will,  if  obliged  to  change  their  jobs  each  for  the 
other,  be  neither  able  to  do  so  much  work  as  his 
fellow  was  doing,  and  consequently  neither  would 
be  worth  so  much  to  his  master  as  he  was  pre- 
viously to  the  alteration. 

In  a trade  where  a man  repeats  the  same  kind 
of  labour  for  weeks  together,  there  should  be  no 
objection  to  pay  him  for  the  result  of  his  labour. 
In  every  trade  there  are  men  who  from  their 
natural  gifts  are  competent  to  do  more  work 
than  their  fellows,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to 
. a higher  rate  of  pay  from  the  fact  that  the  result 
of  their  labour  is  of  more  value  to  their  master 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  man. 

In  arriving  at  the  proper  price  for  the  mann- 
factnre  of  an  article,  the  cost  of  its  production 
by  a man  of  orditary  strength  and  ability  naust 
be  tak»n  as  a standard  j men  who  can  then  earn 
more  than  their  wages  are  entitled  to  what  they 
may  earn  in  excess,  and  those  who  cannot  earn 
80  much  as  their  wages  are  certainly  worth  no 
more.  The  society  requires  all  to  be  competent 
and  able  to  earn  an  ordinary  rate  of  wages.  Bat 
from  the  number  of  inferior  workmen  who  are 
society  men  we  fear  this  rule  is  not  in  all  cases 
enforced.  Besides  which,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  a man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  from 
neglect  of  bis  opportunities  to  learn  during  his 
apprenticeship  has  failed  to  make  himself  fairly 
mastfr^of  his  tiale  ? Certainly^he  cannot  earn  an 
ordinary  late  of  wage. 

A certain  class  of  men  complain  that  in  slack 
times  some  men  are  discharged,  instead  of  all 
taking  a share  in  the  work  and  all  working  less 


hours  per  week.  But,  as  in  such  times  it  is  not 
tbe  most  skillful  hands  that  are  dispeused  with, 
it  is  only  tbe  inferior  who  have  any  cause  to  fear 
such  calamities.  The  more  a maQ  applies  him- 
self to  bis  trade,  and  tbe  more  proficient  he  makes 
himself,  the  more  right  has  be  for  employment 
over  others  who  have  not  taken  so  much  trouble 
to  perfect  themselves. 

When  any  two  classes  of  men  have  interests 
in  common  they  always  work  much  better 
together.  And  this  is  the  case  where  the 
piece  system  is  adopted;  for  a master's  interest 
is  to  turn  out  of  his  factory  all  the  work  he  can 
in  a given  time,  and  the  man  has  the  same 
interest,  for  he  knows  that  the  more  work  he 
does  the  more  pay  he  gets. 

We  only  have  to  look  at  the  three  great 
industries  in  England,  viz.,  cotton,  coal,  and 
iron,  which  are  almost  exclusively  worked  by  the 
piece  in  all  their  branches,  to  see  that  the  price 
paid  per  article  advances  or  declines  according 
as  it  is  worth  more  or  less  in  its  finished  state  in 
the  open  market. 

I have  only  to  add,  in  coDolasioD,  that  where 
a proper  system  of  supervision  is  in  practice,  it 
is  equally  difficult  for  a man  working  by  day  or 
piece  to  get  his  master  to  accept  inferior  or  slop 
work,  and  there  is  no  system  so  calculated  to 
give  to  individuals  what  they  are  worth  as  pay- 
ment by  piece.  For,  as  skill  aud  speed  are  im- 
portant qualities  iu  tbe  posseesiou  of  a man,  but 
either  one  without  the  other  is  of  inferior  value 
to  the  combination  of  the  two,  so  the  possessor 
of  both  is  worthy  of  all  the  emolument  he  can 
obtain.  Mascfactubeh. 


VENICE. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  a notice  in  the  Builder 
of  29th  January,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that 
on  the  27th  of  June,  1875,  Signor  Luigi  Monga, 
acting  as  agent  for  Signor  D.  C.  Dalgairns  and 
his  associates,  presented  a project  for  the  bring, 
iug  of  tbe  water  from  tbe  Seriola  direct  into 
Venice  in  connexion  with  tbe  formation  of  certain 
artesian  wells,  which  latter,  however,  was  a 
secondary  rather  than  a primary  part  of  the 
Boheme,  these  wells  being  only  required  in  case 
of  war,  as  they  would  be  within  the  fortified  lines 
of  the  town.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1876,  the 
concession  was  voted  in  favour  of  the  said  Signor 
D.  C.  Dalgairns  and  his  associates  by  47  votes 
out  of  54,  and  the  concession  was  granted  and 
ordered  toissue.  There  were  six  competitors  for 
the  concession.  I am  able  to  make  these  correc- 
tions with  authority,  and  to  add  that  the  official 
documents  have  been  placed  before  me. 

William  Smith,  C.E. 


TEE  SYSTEMATIC  MEASUREMENT  OF 
THE  HUMAN  FIGURE. 

gjRj — We  are  now  a sufficiently  scientific 
people  to  immediately  recognise  the  great 
importance  of  obtaiuiog  reliable  standard 
measurements  of  the  human  figure.  In  ancient 
times  several  portions  of  the  body  were  taken  as 
units  of  measurement, — the  foot,  the  band,  the 
thumb,  the  cubit.  At  first  thought  this  would 
appear  to  afford  very  uncertain  and  unsatis- 
factory  standards  for  commercial  purposes,  but 
if  the  averages  of  a sufficient  number  of  actual 
measurements  of  these  portions  of  the  body 
were  obtained,  these  averages  would  afford 
standards  of  measurements  sufficient  for  all  the 
general  purposes  of  life.  The  human  frame,  like 
other  fluctuating  phenomena,  oscillates  about  a 
certain  mean  type. 

My  attention  has  been  freshly  directed  to  this 
special  object  by  a pamphlet  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Boni)mi,  the  respected  curator  of  the  Soane 
Museum,  entitled,  “ A Project  of  an  Instrument 
for  the  Identification  of  Persons,”*  &o.  The 
instrument  is  sufficiently  simple  and  ingemous, 
but  whether  this,  or  any  other  mode  of  measure- 
ment wbiohmay  be  considered  better,  be  adopted, 
it  is  of  far  more  importance  just  now  that  we 
should  have  so  earnest  an  advocate  for  instituting 
syetematio  measurements  of  the  human  frame. 

Possibly  photography  might  bepressedinto  the 
service  of  this  kind  of  work.  The  figure  to  be 
photographed  might  be  placed  against  a reticu- 
lated frame,  so  that  we  should,  at  once,  be  able  to 
ascertain  tbe  proportions  of  the  subject  photo- 
graphed. Of  course,  all  proceedings  would  have 
to  he  carried  out  with  scientific  accuracy. 

This  plan  might  be  useful  for  “ identiSca. 
tioD,”  &c. ; but  in  respect  to  art,  a scientific 
determination  of  the  present  proportions  of  the 


* Noticed  some  time  ago  in  our  pages. 
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human  frame  would  be  invaluable.  All  fanciful 
theories  about  tbe  proportions  of  the  human 
frame  developed  out  of  the  moral  consoienoe,  as 
it  is  said  tbe  German  set  about  working  out  bis 
camel,  are  futile.  If  we  desire  to  have  any- 
thing  trustworthy  on  this  subject  it  must  be 
ascertained  from  actual  measuremeuts. 

To  men  used  to  such  investigations  it  would  at 
once  be  evident  that  we  could  obtaiu  tbe 
measuremeuts  of  the  type  of  every  regiment  in 
the  service;  and  it  would  be  a matter  worthy 
tbe  consideration  of  the  Government  whether  it 
would  Dot  be  a useful  public  work,  as  well  as  a 
public  record,  to  have  sculptured  types  of  some 
of  our  finest  regiments  executed  by  the  most 
eminent  sculptors.  Mbteb. 


QUEEN  ANNE  STYLE. 

Sir, — " Queen  Anne.”  These  two  words  flow 
trippingly  on  the  tongue  by  reason  of  the  number 
of  liquid  letters.  So  does  the  expression  “ fal- 
lal-la.”  But  in  neither  case  is  any  very  distinct 
definition  obtained.  If  in  defect  of  definitive- 
ness, we  allow  imagination  to  run  riot  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  present  use  of  the  expression 
“ Queen  Anne”  with  reference  to  architecture,  it 
suggests  that  the  users  are  oblivious  of  the  exist* 
enoe  of  any  such  works  as  those  of  Palladio  or 
Vignola,  of  Raffaelle  or  Michelangelo,  of  Blondel 
or  Philibert  de  Lorme.  Moreover,  the  expres- 
aion  is  mialeadiug,  as  tending  to  suggest  to  the 
ignorant  mind  that  tbe  misdeeds  of  dunces  like 
John  Thorpe,  Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  Gibbs,  Sir 
William  Cbambers,  and  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  in- 
stead of  being  diffused  over  a period  of  two 
centuries,  were  all  concentrated  within  that 
short  reign  during  which  the  Battle  of  Blenheim 
was  fought,  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  created,  and  tbe  youthful  Dr.  Johnson 
“touched  ” for  the  king’s  evil  by  the  last  Stuart 
monarch.  G.  M. 

WAPPING  IMPROVEMENT  ARBITRATION. 

MOODIE  V.  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

Sir, — Half  the  truth  may  be  sometimes  more 
deceptive  than  a complete  falsehood.  In  your 
report  in  this  case  last  week  you  state  that  wit- 
nesses were  called  on  behalf  of  tbe  olaimant,  and 
their  figures  varied  from  8,0001.  to  8,418i.,  and 
that  the  umpire’s  award  has  since  been  made  at 
8,018i.,  the  Board’s  offer  being  5,4001. 

Whoever  supplied  you  with  information  might 
have  made  it  fuller,  yet  somewhat  nearer  the 
truth.  The  claim  sent  in  was  15,7201.  69. — viz., 
leasehold,  9,3311.  6s. ; fixtures,  453J.  ISs. ; and 
5,9351.  29.,  for  damage  to  business  by  forced 
removal, — viz.,  two  years’  net  profits. 

For  reasons  that  need  not  be  entered  npon 
here,  the  officers  of  the  Board  are  precluded 
dealing  with  Messrs.  Fuller  & Fuller,  the  sur- 
veyors who  had  tbe  carriage  of  tbe  claim;  but 
their  client,  Mr.  Moodie,  called  upon  me,  and 
after  two  interviews,  expressed  his  unwillingness 
to  accept  less  than  9,0001. 

Hence  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  proceed 
to  trial.  Practically,  tbe  sealed  offer  in  this  case 
had  been  exceeded  ; for,  upon  receiving  further 
information  as  to  trade  profits,  &o.,  I told  Mr. 
Moodie  that  I was  prepared  to  recommend  a very 
considerable  advance  on  tbe  amount  named  prior 
to  the  arbitration  being  proceeded  with. 

F.  W.  Godd.\rd, 

Surveyor  to  the  Board. 

Metro}}oUtan  Board  of  IForfcs. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

The  Plymouth  Masons  and  Piece^cork. — The 
Plymouth  masons  have  given  notice  to  their 
employers  that  piece-work  must  terminate. 

The  Oj:ford  Ca^jieniers  and  Joiners. — At  a 
meeting  of  a large  number  of  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  of  Oxford,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  it  was  decided 
CO  memorialise  tbe  employers  for  an  extra  penny 
per  hour,  and  also  to  adopt  a new  code  of  rules. 
March  let  was  fixed  npon  as  the  day  for  the  reply 
of  the  employers  to  the  request  of  the  men. 

Bricklayers  at  Barnsley. — The  bricklayers  em. 
ployed  in  the  Barnsley  district,  who  are  connected 
with  tbe  Sheffield  Association,  have  given  three 
months’  notice  for  an  advance  of  83.  per  week. 
It  is  said  the  demand  is  made  iu  consequence  of 
the  great  request  for  houses  in  tbe  district,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  masters  not  complying,  it  is 
tbe  intention  of  the  Central  Association,  which 
has  about  17,0001.  in  band,  to  purchase  land  in 
and  near  Barnsley,  and  build  a number  of 
superior  houses. 
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The  Birkenhead  Painters  and  the  Town 
Commissioners. — At  a meeting  of  the  Birken- 
head Trades  Council,  on  the  2Qd  iust.,  the  fol- 
lowing  resolution  was  passed  “ That  the 
Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Market 
Committee  of  the  Birkenhead  Commissioners 
in  employing  the  market  constables  to  paint  the 
fountains  in  the  market  in  December  last  was  an 
act  of  gross  injustice  to  the  heavily. taxed  master 
painters  in  the  township,  as  it  debarred  duly 
qualified  journeymen  painters  from  doing  the 
said  work,  a large  number  of  them  being  out  of 
employment  at  that  time.” 

The  Hereford  Painters.— The  working  painters 
of  Hereford  have  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  their  employers: — “We,  the  under- 
signed,  employed  by  you,  should  feel  thankfnl  if 
you  would  grant  us  the  system  of  payment  by 
the  hour,  the  same  as  that  paid  by  the  other 
branches  of  the  building  trade  in  Hereford  and 
the  surrounding  towns,  viz.,  6d.  per  hour,  to  be 
paid  at  one  o’clock  on  Saturdays  5 feeling  we  are 
justified  in  this  request  by  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  to  place  ns  on  the  same  equality  as 
our  fellow-men.  We  should  feel  obliged  by  an 
answer  to  the  above  request  by  the  4th  of 
March.” 

The  Wigan  Brick&etters. — The  Wigan  brick, 
setters  have  applied  for  an  advance  in  their 
wages  of  6d.  per  dsy,  to  start  from  the  Ist  of 
April.  The  masters  have  not  yet  decided  what 
action  they  will  take  in  the  matter. 


It  was  only  a few  days  ago  I heard  of  what  is 
called  a fix  about  sea. water. 

With  this  preface  I will  put  my  notions  i 
few  words : — 

1.  Barges  with  hatches  to  batten  down 
(barge?,  you  know,  that  will  keep  water  out  will 
keep  water  in)  ; 2,  and  next, — In  fair  weather 
with  a aloam.tug  three  or  four  of  such  barges  to 
be  towed  out  beyond  the  Foreland  j then  having 
ob*aiDed  (perhaps  a novel  cargo)  water,  let  the 
barges  be  brought  to  the  Millbank  Landing  next 
the  iron  bridge,  and  then  utilise  the  wat‘  r-carts 
that  are  useless  at  this  time  of  year.  Truth, 


VERDICT  OF  MANSLAUGHTER  AGAINST 
OWNERS  OF  PROPERTY. 

An  inquiry  took  place  before  Dr.  Hardwicke 
into  the  ciroumstanoes  connected  with  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  Sergeant,  aged  79,  of  Liverpool, 
road. 

Mrs.  Mary  Whittington  said  deceased  had 
resided  with  her  six  years.  There  was  a raised 
pavement  some  6 ft.  above  the  roadway  in  front 
of  Poradiee-terrace,  which  was  between  300  ft. 
and  400  ft.  long,  nuprotected  by  railing,  and 
at  seven  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening  deceased 
fell  from  the  pavement,  and  sustained  severe 
injuries. 

Mr.  James  Beal,  Regent-street,  here  said  he 
was  agent  to  some  of  this  property.  There  had 
been  railing  put  up  to  prevent  people  falling 
fr.  m the  pavement,  but  it  had  been  torn  down 
by  the  boys  aud  girls.  There  were  other  owners 
of  property  on  the  terrace,  and  a dispute  arose 
as  t')  who  ought  to  pay  for  further  railing. 
He,  however,  had  determined  to  end  the  dis. 
pute  by  putting  up  a strong  wooden  railing 
throughout,  and  the  work  was  to  have  been  com- 
menced  < n the  previous  day. 

Several  jurymen  urged  that  the  place  was 
exceedingly  dangerous,  and  that  the  owners  were 
guilty  of  culpable  neglect  in  allowing  the  place 
to  be  80  long  unprotected. 

Ultimately  the  jury  returned  a verdict  to  the 
effect  that“  D.  ceased  died  from  shock  and  injury, 
the  result  of  falling  from  a pavement  in  Liver’ 
pool.road,  which  was  caused  by  the  unprotected 
state  of  the  said  pavement,  and  that  the  owners 
of  the  property  were  thereby  guilty  of  Man. 
slaughter.” 

The  verdict  was  recorded,  and  the  Coroner 
made  oat  bis  warrant  against  the  several  parties, 
who  will  have  to  appear  in  due  course  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 


EXCAVATIONS  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan,  M.R.I.B.A.,  delivered  his 
concluding  lecture,  “ On  the  Excavations  in  Asia 
Minor  for  the  Dilettanti  Society,”  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Albemarle-street,  on  Saturday  after, 
noon.  Its  subject  was  the  excavations  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Polias.  They  were  undertaken 
and  carried  ont  during  his  third  expedition  in  the 
service  of  the  Society,  on  which  he  started  in 
August,  1868.  returning  to  England  in  the  summer 
of  the  fullowing  year.  In  his  opening  remarks 
Mr.  Pullan  slightly  touched  on  the  ancient  history 
of  Priene,  a member  of  the  league  of  twelve 
Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  seated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Mycale,  and  was  formerly  on  the 
sea.  The  Mausoleum  Room  at  the  British 
Museum,  since,  besides  the  relics  of  the  Carian 
king’s  world-famous  tomb,  it  contained  those 


although  it  was  known  that  several  painters 
were  at  work  in  the  galleries  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence.  The  jury  returned  an  open  verdict. 

Fall  from  a Laddsr.— Last  week  Dr.  Hard, 
wioke  held  an  inquest  at  the  Court-house,  St. 
Pancras,  on  the  body  of  Wm.  Dovell,  aged  78, 
a carpenter,  who  died  in  the  workhouse  on 
Thursday,  from  injuries  sustained  by  falling  from 
a ladder,  which  broke  at  the  base.  After  a 
full  inquiry,  the  jury  concluded  that  deceased 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  accident,  as  he 
ought  to  have  examined  the  ladder  before  using 
it.  A verdict  of  “Accidental  death”  was  re- 
corded. 

Fall  of  a House  in  Dublin. — The  other  day  a 
large  three-storied  hoose  in  Golden-Iane,  Dublin, 
fell  out  into  the  street.  Two  men  who  were 
passing  by  at  the'  tioie  of  the  occurrence  were 
seriously  injured  by  fragments  of  the  debris,  and 
had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Fall  of  an  Iron  Hoof, — Last  week  the  iron 
roof  of  a large  building  belonging  to  the  North 
British  Railway  Company,  at  Cowlairs,  near 
Glasgow,  came  down  with  a great  crash,  killing 
a boy  on  the  spot,  and  seriously  injuring  thre& 
men,  one  of  whom  is  not  expected  to  recover. 


psallanta. 


Electricity  and  Railway  Travelling.— At 
Inatitmion  on 

from  the  noble  temple  at  Priene,  might  fairly  be  ^,.,7  ^ paper  “ On  the  Ap. 


styled  the  Pythioa  saloon.  The  lecturer  con. 
trusted  the  beauty  of  the  sites  which  he  had 
before  excavated  with  the  sad  desolation  of  that 
of  Priene.  Here,  too,  he  had  to  struggle  against 
many  other  disagreeables,  such  as  want  of  water, 
as  well  as  dearth  and  badness  of  food.  He  found 
two  noble  Ionic  columns  of  the  temple  still 
standing  to  the  height  of  12  ft.,  and  the  cella 
wall  was  preserved  in  its  integrity  as  much  as 
from  one  to  two  yards  above  the  ground.  In. 
scriptions  of  great  value  were  brought  to  light, 
together  with  precious  fragments  of  scnlpture, 
all  of  which  were  safely  housed  in  the  British 
Museum.  On  the  whole,  in  spiteof  many  contre- 
temps, this  was  the  most  fruitful  of  his  throe 
expeditions.  Ha  excavated  with  good  results; 
the  temple  pavement  was  laid  bare,  and  was, 
happily,  found  entire  ; the  cella  was  cleared  of 
rubbish,  the  steps  of  the  parabolas  were  brought 
into  the  light  of  day.  But  at  length  fever  seized 
hia  workmen,  and  brought  further  operations  to  a 
close  for  a time. 


THE  ROYAL  AQUARIUM  AND  TEE 
WANT  OF  SEA  WATER. 

The  folks  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  seem  to 
be  in  a sad  fix  about  obtaining  sea- water.  Well 
an  aquarium  it  is  not,  nnleas  you  call  a few 
Chinese oarp  (goldfish)  swimming  over  broken 
cockle-shells  an  aquarium. 

I am  told  it  will  require  miles  in  length  of  rail- 
way  tracks,  and  I know  not  how  many  hnndreds 
of  tanks,  to  bring  the  sea  water  from  Brighton. 
Aud  no  one  can  say  how  long  this  process  will 
take. 

The  Company,  I hear,  flinch  from  the  ex- 
pense— four  thousand  pounds.  Now,  having  had 
tanks  of  my  own  for  fifteen  years,  perhaps  I may 
be  heard  upon  the  point.  ^ 

It  is  not  possible  to  use  a wine,  a beer,  or  cider 
cask— no,  not  even  a new  cask,  and  hope  to  bring 
pure  sea  water  to  London.  ° 

Suppose  you  knock  a hole  in  the  two  ends  of  a 
cask,  make  it  fast  to  a buoy  out  at  sea,  and  let 
it  be  there  for  a week ; in  two  days  the  water  is 
putrid  and  no  fish  can  live  in  it— if  you  desire 
the  cask  to  be  sent  100  miles— afterwards. 


HOW  THEY  LIVE  AT  SPENNYMOOR. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Spennymoor  Local 
Board  of  Health,  the  newly-elected  inspector  (Mr. 
E.  Robson)  presented  hie  first  report  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  town.  He  said  the  place  was  in 
a very  unfanitary  condition,  not  only  as  regarded 
cleanliness  and  drainage,  and  in  many  places 
ventilation,  but  from  the  slothful,  filthy,  and 
debauched  habits  of  many  of  the  population  in 
the  back  slums.  In  seven  houses  in  George- 
street  and  Vinyoorob-street  there  were  eight 
tenants,  the  property  consisting  of  sixteen  rooms, 
and  in  these  lived  no  less  than  twenty-three 
children  and  thirty-eight  adults,  making  a total 
of  sixty-one  persons.  In  a block  of  property  on 
the  east  side  of  Dundas-street  there  was  not  a 
single  oouvenienoe  for  the  whole  lot  of  people. 
To  add  to  the  filthiness,  one  of  the  houses  was 
occupied  as  a beerhouse.  We  are  told  that  the 
chairman,  amidst  much  laughter,  said  it  was  a 
fact  that  as  soon  as  one  lot  got  out  of  bed  others 
took  their  places.  The  report  was  received.  As  a 
local  journal  remarks,  sneh  revelations  are  hardly 
fib  Bubjicts  for  laughter. 


ACCIDENTS. 

At  the  lioyal  Aquarium. — Mr.  Bedford  has 
held  .an  inquest  at  the  Sessions-house,  Broad 
Sanctnary,  on  the  body  of  Robert  Corbett, 
aged  23,  a florist,  of  Higbgate  New  Town,  who 
was  mortally  injured  at  the  Royal  Aquarinra. 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  E.  Pask,  of  9,  Walton- 
street,  Chelsea,  and  other  witnesses,  showed  that 
the  deceased  was  standing  on  the  ground-floor  of 
the  building  when  a heavy  piece  of  wood  was 


dropped  or  thrown  from  the  gallery,  and  falling  ucio  buu 

upon  deceased,  inflicted  a compound  fracture  of  running  gaily.  It  is  fall  of  innocenb  fun,  and 
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plications  of  Eleotrioity  to  the  Protection  of  Life 
on  Railways”  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  11.  Preece, 
one  of  the  Divisional  Engineers  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  system.  Mr.  Preece  sob  out  by  pro- 
posing  to  establish  three  propositions, — viz,,  1, 
that  railway  travelling  is  dangerous;  2,  that 
railway  travelling  is  safe;  and  3,  that  the  danger 
is  potential,  and  the  safety  actual;  and  that  the 
one  has  been  converted  into  the  other  by  the 
operation  of  scientific  thoaght,  and  by  the  ap. 
plication  of  scientific  skill.  As  regarded  the 
second  proposition,  the  lecturer  adduced  some 
very  interesting  statistics,  showing  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  number  of  persons  who  met 
with  violent  deaths,  only  a small  number  were 
killed  on  railways.  Analysing  the  different  oanses 
of  accident  on  railways,  the  lecturer  showed  that 
defective  “ human  machinery  ” was  responsible 
for  41  per  cent,  of  these  mishaps,  defective 
signals  for  28  per  cent.,  defective  permanent 
ways  for  18  percent.,  and  defective  rolling  stock 
for  13  per  cent.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  that 
telegraphy,  or  the  art  of  conveying  information 
by  certain  preconcerted  signals  to  the  ear  and  to 
the  eye,  is  the  chief  aid  of  the  railway  engineer. 
These  signals  are  interpreted  to  the  outward  ob- 
server  by  mechanical  appliances  familiar  to  all 
who  travel  by  railway,  and  are  exhibited  in 
different  forms  to  suit  the  requirements  of  day 
and  night  traffic.  Speaking  of  the  block  system, 
the  lecturer  characterised  it  as  the  greatest 
element  of  safety  on  railways.  By  its  means 
trains  travelling  on  the  same  line  of  rails  are  kept 
apart  by  a certain  and  invariable  interval  of 
space,  instead  of  by  an  uncertain  and  variable 
interval  of  time.  Block  systems  are  of  two 
kinds — “absolute”  and  “permissive.”  The 
latter  Mr.  Preece  characterised  as  no  “block” 
system  at  all,  but  a system  introduced,  nob  to 
secure  the  safety  of  trains,  bub  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  line  for  the  transmission  of  in. 
creasing  traffic. 

Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.— Mr. 
Charles  Rice,  having  proved  himself  a very  good 
manager,  desires  to  show  bis  London  friends 
that  he  is  also  a good  aotor,  so  he  is  now  playing 
Shylock  in  the  “Merchant  of  Venice.”  If  we 
were  to  say  of  his  assumption  “ this  is  the 
Jew  that  Shakspeare  drew,”  we  sboald  say 
what  is  not  correct,  but  it  is  played  with  great 
spirit,  and  serves  to  show  that  there  are  parts 
in  which  Mr.  Rice  would  doubtless  prove  effec- 
tive.  Mr.  Millard,  who  plays  Antonio,  is  the 
most  satisfactory  of  his  supporters.  Mr.  Rice 
promises  the  revival  of  a play  of  Shakspeare’s, 
if  encouraged,  on  “ a scale  of  nnexampled  com- 
pleteness.” Shonld  he  be  led  to  carry  out  this 
promise,  as  we  hope  he  may  be,  he  must  get 
some  competent  person  to  advise  him  in  archi- 
teotnral  and  arohmologioal  matters.  And  with 
reference  to  costume,  lot  us  suggest  to  him  that 
Shijlock,  a Jew,  never  wore  a staring  maltese 
cross  in  his  cap.  The  pantomime  here  is  still 
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tiw  SJiulb  which  terminated  fatally.  Who  it  was  I inclndes  charming  scenery  and  some  very  cood 
who  let  fall  the  wood  could  not  be  asoerta-ned,^  singing. 
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Mr.  Ellison’s  Claim  on  tlie  Douglas 
Street  Board.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Dooglas  Street  Board,  the  Goremment  Commis. 
sioner,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  made  a speech  and  motion 
in  reference  to  the  charge  of  want  of  courtesy 
brought  by  Mr.  Ellison  against  the  Board  in 
omitting  bis  name  from  the  scroll  placed  under 
the  finishing  block  of  the  promenade  enclosure 
works.  He  said  that  the  placing  of  the  scroll, 
although  not  the  act  of  the  Board,  had  been 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Powell  to  two  of  the  members 
and  approved  by  them,  and  had  been  copied  by 
the  clerk  to  the  Board.  The  Board  had  been 
advised  by  their  advocates  to  keep  nentral, 
inasmuch  as  any  claim  which  Mr.  Ellison  might 
have  wonld  not  be  against  them,  bnt  against  the 
highway  fond,  and  this  coarse  they  adhered  to, 
inaamoch  as  Mr.  Ellison  claimed  to  have  his 
name  on  the  scroll,  not  as  a matter  of  courtesy, 
but  as  a recognition  of  bis  money  claim.  He, 
therefore,  approved  of  Mr.  Powell’s  action  as 
being  correct  and  proper,  and  moved  that  it 
ehonld  be  adopted  as  the  official  act  of  the  Board. 
For  himself,  ho  added  that  he  would  never  con. 
sent  to  any  reference  or  mode  of  settlement 
which  wonld  not  end  in  obtaining  the  oath  of 
Mr.  Ellison,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  oath  of 
two  persons  who  state  that  before  he  bronght 
out  his  plan  in  1870  they  furnished  him  with  the 
prospectus  and  plan  printed  by  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Liverpool.  If  Mr.  Ellison  applied  to  the 
Tynwald  Court,  he  (Mr.  Dalrymple)  would  get 
this  part  of  the  matter  investigated;  and  he 
hoped  the  Board  would  always  adhere  to  their 
determination  not  to  meddle  in  the  matter,  but 
to  leave  it  to  the  referees  who  were  lawfully 
authorised  to  interfere,  namely,  the  Tynwald 
Coart.  The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Municipal  Buildings  at  Reading. — At  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Reading  Town  Council, 
held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  a report  was  presented  by 
the  Municipal  Buildings  and  Streets  _ Improve- 
ment Committee,  stating  that  a meeting  of  the 
committee  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  when  the 
mayor  submitted  several  sketches  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  him  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the 
architect,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
fittings  which  he  recommended  to  be  provided 
for  the  new  council-chamber.  The  committee 
having  considered  the  sketches,  instructed  the 
borough  surveyor  to  prepare  a modified  plan, 
showing  the  seats  for  the  members  of  the  Council 
at  meetings  of  the  Council,  arranged  in  a 
circular  form,  and  separate  provision  for  the 
officers  of  the  Corporation  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  press.  The  deputy  town  - clerk 
reported  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  for 
raising  by  subscription  the  amount  which  would 
be  required  to  defray  the  cost  of  providing  the 
proposed  clock,  bells,  and  machinery  for  the 
tower,  and  it  being  estimated  that  the  cost  would 
be  about  TOOL,  the  mayor  was  requested  to 
advertise  the  subscription-list,  with  a view  to 
raising  that  amount.  The  mayor  caUed  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  condition  of 
the  interior  of  the  town-hall,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  recommend  the  Council  to  take  steps  for  its 
repair  and  redecoration,  so  that  the  work  might 
be  completed  simultaneously  with  the  completion 
of  the  new  municipal  buildings.  The  recom. 
mendation  was  agreed  to. 

The  Howth  Drainage  Competition.— At 
a recent  meeting  of  the  North  Dublin  Union 
Sanitary  Board,  the  principal  business  was  to 
receive  the  report  of  a committee  appointed  to 
oonsider  plans  prepared  by  several  engineers, 
for  the  drainage  of  Howth.  The  report  from 
Mr.  W.  F.  Cousins,  C.E.,  having  been  read,  it 
was  agreed,  that  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  con- 
fitructing  a sewer  on  the  East  Pier,  any  plans 
suggesting  that  ontfall  should  be  abandoned.  It 
was  resolved  unanimously  that  the  first  premium 
(201.)  for  plan  and  specification  for  Howth  drain, 
age  be  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  A.  Doyle,  C.E.,  Kings- 
town.  The  second  premium  (5L)  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Leonard,  C.E.  The  competing  engineers 
^ere  Mr.  Leonard,  C.E.,  Messrs.  Butt  & Son, 
C.E.,  Mr.  Palles,  C.E.,  Mr.  Maher,  C.E.,  Messrs. 
Lyons  & Pergnson,  C.E. , Mr.  P.  M'Cann,  C.E., 
Mr.  F.  A.  Doyle,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  Adam  Scott, 
who  advocated  Liernur’s  pneumatic  system  of 
drainage. 

Ipswich  Fine  Art  Club.—  The  second 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Ipswich  Fine  Art  Clnb 
has  just  been  opened.  The  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  encourage  local  art,  in  which  it  has 
been  highly  successful,  and  the  present  exhibi- 
tion  comprises  numerous  pictures  by  Suffolk 
artists.  In  addition  there  is  a loan  collection 
from  South  Kensington, 


London  and  County  Bank. — The  report,  as 
advertised,  deals  with  large  figures.  It  states 
with  reference  to  the  exceptional  loss  arising  out 
of  the  failure  of  Collie  & Co.,  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  transfer  75,000L  from  the  balance 
carried  forward  in  August  last  to  the  special 
account  previously  opened,  which  would  in  the 
judgment  of  the  directors  fally  cover  the  whole 
of  the  deficiency.  The  available  profits,  after 
making  the  usual  provision,  amounted  to  156,7311. 
The  sum  of  25,0001.  was  added  to  reserve,  bring- 
ing  it  up  to  699,522L,  and  after  providing  15,0001. 
for  interest  on  new  shares,  a balance  of  14,731L 
remained  to  be  carried  forward.  The  present 
dividend  of  8i  percent,  makes,  with  that  before 
paid,  16^  per  cent,  on  the  year  1875.  The 
balance-sheet  gives  the  following  partionlars : — 
Assets  : Cash  at  head  offices  and  branches,  &o., 
2,735,2581. ; ditto  lent  at]  call  on  securities, 
3,375,2711.;  investments  on  Government  and 
other  stocks,  2,417,5601. ; discounts,  advances, 
&c.,  16,967,8801. ; and  freehold  property,  4-11,1381. 
The  liabilities  consist  of  paid-up  capital, 
1,499,0151.;  reserve  fund,  inoluding  amount 
added  on  the  half-year’s  bnsiness,  699,5221. ; 
customers’  balances,  deposits,  &c.,  21,399,7841. ; 
and  acceptances,  2,162, 095L 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts.— On  Thursday  evening,  February  3, 
Mr.  Walter  Hamilton  delivered  a lecture  “ On 
the  Origin  of  English  Dramatic  Art,”  Mr.  Hyde 
Clarke,  D.C.L.,  in  the  chair.  Having  shown 
that  the  drama  in  England,  as  in  almost  every 
other  country,  was  exclusively  religions  in  its 
earliest  stages,  and  that  the  old  miracle  plays 
were  attended  by  the  public  as  part  of  their 
religious  duties,  the  lecturer  traced  minutely 
the  gradual  development  of  the  legitimate 
drama,  which  became  more  secular  iu  its 
subjects,  and  more  original  and  poetical  in  its 
composition.  He  took  occasion,  finally,  to  point 
out  that,  true  to  its  origin,  nearly  every  drama 
of  acknowledged  merit  inonloated  the  highest 
lessons  of  morality  and  propriety,  and  that 
almost  every  English  writer  of  eminence  had 
written  something  for  the  stage.  A discussion 
ensued  in  which  Mr.  G.  Browning,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Babington,  Mr.  Meenaeshaja,  Mr.  Thomas  Gilks, 
and  the  chairman  took  part. 

Humane  Societies.  — Humane  societies 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
aud  new  life-saving  processes  are  everywhere 
being  studied  and  perfected  to  attain  more 
easily  the  noble  end  of  saving  human  lives  from 
the  sea  orfire.  But  to  ensure  a greater  success 
and  bo  obtain  from  this  philanthropic  work  all 
the  beneficial  effects  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  is 
desirable  that  efforts  should  be  united,  and  that 
all  the  achievements  of  human  industry  should, 
be  made  the  patrimony  of  all  mankind.  With 
this  aim  the  Humane  Society  of  Genoa  have  re- 
solved to  keep  during  the  first  days  of  July,  1876, 
international  congress  of  all  humane  societies 
and  those  institutions  which  favour  experiments 
in  that  praiseworthy  direction,  for  the  progress 
and  improvement  of  the  same  instltutioDB  aud  the 
means  of  salvage.  They  seek  the  co-operation 
of  all  oonntries. 

Land  in  Edinburgh. — At  Heriot’s  Hospital 
offices,  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th  ult.,  there  was 
put  up  to  public  ronp  certain  fouing  ground  be- 
longing to  the  hospital  recently  laid  off  in  Leith- 
walk  and  adjoining  cross  streets.  The  Metropo- 
litan says  the  frontage  towards  Leith-walk,  ex- 
tending to  nearly  1,000  ft.,  was  exposed  in  sixteen 
lots,  all,  excepting  those  at  the  corners  of  cross 
streets,  having  a uniform  length  of  60  ft.  The 
npset  price  was  in  each  case  128.  of  annual  fen- 
duty  per  foot  of  frontage.  At  the  upset  price  the 
annnal  value  of  the  ground  would  have  been 
6761.  The  value  actually  realised  was  651L  of 
feu-duty,  representing,  at  twenty-four  years’ 
purchase,  a capital  sum  of  15,6211.  The  area  of 
ground  disposed  of  being  barely  three  acres  in 
extent,  the  annnal  return  will  be  213L  per  acre, 
equal  to  a capitalised  value,  per  acre,  of  over 
",0001. 

The  Iron  Gates  and  Railings  from  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  — " Man  About  Town,”  a 
writer  in  a sporting  contemporary,  charges  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  with  irreverence 
for  having  resolved  to  dispose  of  the  entrance- 
gates  of  St.  Paul’s.  He  states  that  a firm  of 
iron  and  metal  merchants  are  now  offering  for 
sale,  to  quote  from  their  own  advertisement, 
” the  State  entrance-gates  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral,  and  about  150  ft.  of  fine  railing  belonging 
to  the  same,  at  a lump  sum  of  150L,  delivered  to 
vans  atonryard.”  These  gates  were  erected  in 
,1750,  and  are  of  Sussex  iron. 


The  Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Institute,  held  on  Monday, 

Mr.  C.  Brooke,  F.R.S.,  iu  the  chair,  a paper  on 
“ Heathen  Cosmogonies  compared  with  the 
Hebrew”  was  read  by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 
who  stated  that  its  object  was  to  contrast  what 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Lyell  termed  •'  the  cosmo- 
logical notions”  entertained  by  the  savans  of  the 
ancient  world,  who  were  without  a revelation 
from  on  high,  with  the  Mosaic  record  as  laid  down 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  paper  con. 
tained  a brief  review  of  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Egyptians,  Phcenicians,  Chaldeans,  Persians, 
Hindoos,  and  Chinese;  and  an  extended  one  of 
what  the  learned  Greeks  held  and  taught  on  the 
same  subject;  together  with  an  examination  of 
some  points  connected  with  the  atomic  philosophy 
as  recently  advocated  by  Professor  Tyndall. 

The  Proposed  Torquay  Aquarium.— At  a 
public  meeting  held  at  Torquay  a short  time 
since,  it  was  decided  to  accept  Mr.  Bridgman  s 
scheme  for  an  aquarium,  &c.,  provided  that  the 
Aquarium  Committee  were  satisfied  on  examina- 
tion that  Mr.  Bridgman  would  be  able  to  carry 
it  out  in  a satisfactory  manner.  It  is  now  stated 
that  Mr.  Bridgman  has  developed  his  scheme, 
and  is  making  arrangements  for  the  land  re. 
quired ; also  that  hia  financial  friends  are  pre- 
pared  with  the  whole  of  the  capital,  which  will 
place  him  in  a good  position  when  he  next  goes 
before  the  committee.  The  aqnarinm  is  proposed 
to  have  a greater  height  from  floor  to  ceiling 
than  those  of  London  or  Brighton.  Especial 
feature  in  his  plans  will  be  an  open  air  skating- 
rink  facing  the  sea,  200  ft.  long,  and  about  45ft. 
wide. 

Memorial  of  the  late  Lady  Wenlock.— 

A recumbent  effigy  of  the  late  Lady  VYenlock, 
sculptured  by  Count  Gleichen,  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  parish  church  of  Escriok,  near 
York.  The  figure,  of  the  purest  Carrara  marble, 
is  of  life-size,  and  placed  on  a pedestal  of  Hud- 
dlestone  stone  and  Sienna  marble,  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  pedestal  itself  being  much  enhanced 
by  the  insertion  of  side  panels  of  rosso  antico 
and  verd  antique  marble.  Four  carved  oolumns 
support  the  Giallo  di  Sienna  slab  on  which  the 
figure  reclines,  and  the  pedestal  is  placed  on  a 
substantial  block  of  black  marble.  The  monu- 
ment is  placed  near  the  chancel.  The  pedestal 
was  designed  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose. 

An  Ice  Rink.— Anew  and  startling  sensa- 
tion awaits  the  pleasure-seekers  of  the  ensuing 
London  season.  Roller-skates  and  the  like  are 
quite  thrown  into  the  shade  by  a perfect  sheet 
of  solid  ice,  maintained  constantly  at  a low  tem- 
perature, BO  as  to  bear  skaters  all  day  and  all 
night  long  if  necessary.  For  five  or  six  years 
Professor  John  Gamgee  has  been  working  mces- 
eantly  at  the  economical  production  of  ai'tificial 
cold  as  applicable  to  fresh  meat  preservation,  and 
this  has  led  to  so  remarkable  a control  over  tern- 
perature  as  to  provide  a remedy  for  the  evils  of 
aspbalte  and  roller-skates.  On  January  6th  he 
completed  a rink  of  modest  dimensions,  but 
which  has  since  afforded  pleasure  to  some  scores 
of  skaters. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association 
Sketch  Book.— It  is  proposed  to  publish  a 
limited  number  of  copies  of  this  work.  The  work 
will  consist  of  yearly  volumes  of  sir  parts,  issued 
at  intervals  thronghout  the  year.  Each  part 
will  consist  of  six  plates,  contributed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  The  volume  for  18/  o-G 
will  contain  of  measured  ecclesiastical  work 
about  ten  plates,  of  measured  and  sketched 
domestic  work  about  sixteen  plates,  four  to  six 
plates  of  wood-work,  aud  the  remainder  of 
measnred  and  sketched  details,  snob  as  plaster- 
work,  painted  decoration,  iron- work,  &o. 

Proposed  New  Schools  at  Oxford 
University.— The  Oxford  University  oorre- 
spondent  of  the  Morning  Post  says  that  it  is 
understood  that  fivearcbitects— namely,  Messrs. 
Bodley,  Champneys,  Deane,  Jackson,  and  Scott 
—have  sent  in  designs  for  the  new  schools  to  the 
committee  of  selection  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter.  The  latter  will  have  to  submit  the 
design  they  prefer  to  Convocation  for  either 
approval  or  rejection.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  this  long.pending  matter  will  at  length  be 
settled,  as  the  new  buildings  are  urgently  re- 
quired, and  ranch  time,  money,  and  convenience 
have  already  been  sacrificed  to  no  purpose. 

" Building  before  Line  of  Front.”— Mr. 
Arnold  has  given  a judgment  in  a case  of  this 
kind— the  Vestry  Clerk  of  Chelsea  against 
Messrs.  Adamson,— but  we  must  postpone  notice 
I of  it  until  next  week. 
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The  “ Positive  ” Ventilation  of  Coal 
Mines. — A paper  on  “The  Positive  Ventilation 
of  Coal  Mines”  was  read  on  the  25th  alt.,  at 
Manchester,  before  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion  of  Scientific  Industry,  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Taylor,  of  Eochdale.  The  system  of  ventilation 
he  advocated  was  that  of  forcing  air  into 
the  mine  by  the  piston,  and  regulating  its  pree- 
snre  and  velocity  at  the  exit.  By  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  he  contended  that  the  ventilation 
■will  be  under  complete  control  both  as  to  quan- 
tity and  certainty,  and  moreover  will  be  per- 
fectly  independent  of  atmospheric  changes. 

Building  Operations  at  Brechin.' — Work- 
ing  men’s  houses  have  been  very  scarce  in 
Brechin  for  several  years,  but  it  is  now  stated 
that  a set  of  houses  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
Montroee-street,  by  private  enterprise,  which  will 
supply  in  some  degree  the  long- felt  want  of 
suitable  accommodation  for  the  working  olasees. 
Large  granaries  are  being  erected  at  the  head  of 
Southesk-street  for  the  Brechin  Distillery  Com- 
pany. Building  operations  are  going  rapidly 
forward  at  the  High  School,  the  west  front  being 
already  well  advanced. 

Wood  Car  ving,  She:£eld  School  of  Art. — 

At  the  last  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Sheffield 
School  of  Art,  a prize  was  offered  with  the  view 
of  inducing  some  of  the  students  to  direct  their 
attention  to  carving  in  wood.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  there  aie  at  present  eight  competitors 
for  the  prize,  and  there  may  be  some  more. 
The  works  that  are  ready  for  exhibition  will  be 
shown  at  the  annual  meeting  some  time  this 
month ; but  the  prizes,  we  are  told,  will  not  be 
awarded  till  June  or  July. 

A Presentation. — Mrs.  Palmer,  the  wife  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Palmer,  builder,  of  Old  Gravel- 
lane,  St.  George’s,  was  presented  with  a hand- 
some  electro-plated  service,  bearing  the  in- 
Bcription,  “ Presented  to  Mrs.  Palmer  by  the 
employes  of  her  late  husband  as  a token  of  their 
respect.’’  The  presentatiou  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  workmen  by  Mr.  R.  Merchant,  the  fore- 
man, who  represented  about  fifty  subscribers,  all 
of  whom  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  service 
of  Mr.  Palmer. 

Portland  Market. — The  area  of  ground  in 
the  rear  of  Oxford -street,  now  the  site  of  Port- 
land Market,  has  been  sold  by  public  aoclion. 
The  biddings  were  very  spirited.  Commencing 
at  10,0001.,  they  soon  passed  double  that  sum, 
Messrs.  Hanraty,  Rose,  and  Lemaitre  being  the 
principal  bidders.  Finally,  the  property  fell  to 
the  bid  of  the  latter  gentleman,  who  purchased 
it  at  27,5001.  for  Louise  & Co.  As  soon  as  the 
present  short  leases  have  lapsed  the  ground  will 
be  cleared. 

The  Consett  Waterworks. — The  Consott 
Waterworks  Company  have  just  completed  and 
Buccessfuliy  filled  at  Smiddy  Shaw,  Waskerley, 
the  first  and  largest  of  the  storage  reservoirs,  by 
which  their  storage  capacity  for  use  in  summer 
months  is  increased  to  the  extent  of  300,000,000 
gallons.  The  works  just  completed  include  an 
embankment  1,100  lineal  yards  in  length,  with 
a maximum  height  of  61  ft.,  and  containing  the 
large  amount  of  650,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork. 

Piece.'work. — A discussion  on  this  subject 
took  place  at  the  Artisans’  Institute,  Castle- 
street,  St.  Martin’s-Iane,  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  10th,  and  will  be  continued  ou  the  17th  inst. 
Admission  free  to  members  of  London  Working 
Men’s  Clubs  and  trade  societies,  and  to  employers 
of  labour.  We  are  informed  that  Professor 
Leoni  Levi,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  several  lead- 
ing workmen  and  large  employers,  have  promised 
to  attend  if  possible. 

The  Aberdeen  Harbour  Engineer. — The 
Finance  Committee  have  agreed  to  recommend 
to  the  Harbour  Board  that  Mr.  Dyoe  Cay,  the 
resident  engineer,  be  allowed  to  undertake 
private  work  (being  still  fully  responsible  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  harbour  work),  and  that 
his  salary  be  reduced  from  8001.  to  5001.  To 
enable  this  arrangement  to  be  carried  out,  an 
assistant  engineer  will  probably  be  appointed,  at 
a salary  of  2501. 

New  Bridge  for  Hythe.— The  Corporation  of 
Hythe  have  decided  to  build  a bridge  over  the 
Royal  Military  Canal,  which  will  shortly  come 
into  their  possession.  The  bridge  will  replace 
the  old  Town  Bridge,  from  Bank-street  to  the 
Stade,  and  will  cost  about  4501.  It  will  be  a 
girder  bridge,  30  ft.  wide.  The  designer  is  Mr. 
Goode,  engineer  and  expenditor  of  Romney 
Marsh  Level. 


The  Nineveh  Exploration. — Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  just  returned 
to  London  from  Constantinople,  whither  he 
went  three  months  ago  to  solicit  the  requisite 
authorisation  for  prosecuting  his  important  ex- 
ploration of  the  mins  of  Nineveh.  After  con- 
tending with  the  Sultan’s  Ministers  for  more 
than  two  months,  he  gained  his  object  and  has 
returned  home  with  his  “ pass,”  in  order  to 
organise  an  expedition  which  will  shortly  set 
out  for  Nineveh. 

The  Drainage  of  Bromley. — A large  body 
of  the  ratepayers  of  Bromley,  being  of  opinion 
that  it  is  essential  to  proceed  immediately  with 
the  drainage  of  the  parish,  and  that  the  cost  of 
joining  the  West  Kent  main  sewerage  scheme 
will  be  reasonable,  and  the  advantage  great,  have 
petitioned  the  Local  Board  to  take  steps  for 
entering  into  negotiations  with  the  West  Kent 
Main  Sewerage  Board  as  soon  as  possible. 

Unhealthy  Foundations  in  Southwark. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Yestry  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  Southwark,  on  the  25th  nit.,  it  was  re- 
ported that  in  a new  street  in  course  of  formation 
the  contractor  was  digging  deep  down  and  taking 
away  the  gravel,  filling  up  the  hole  with  any  kind 
of  rubbish.  The  surveyor  was  directed  to  make 
a report  upon  the  matter  to  the  Roads  Com- 
mittee, and  the  subject  was  referred  for  the 
Committee  to  report  upon  to  the  Yestry. 

An  Iron  Church  destroyed  by  Snow. — 
The  iron  church  built  by  the  congregation  of 
St.  Luke’s,  Cheltenham,  early  in  18’72,  has  been 
completely  wrecked.  A very  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
resting  with  unusual  weight,  on  account  of  its 
moisture,  upon  the  large  roof  of  the  building, 
forced  out  the  sides;  the  whole  building  conse- 
qnently  gave  way,  and  has  become  a complete 
wreck. 

Liverpool  and  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Act. — It  was  decided,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  Town  Council  on  the  2Dd  inst.,  to 
petition  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the 
granting  of  a provisional  order  under  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act  for  carrying  into  effect  a scheme 
for  improving  a low  part  of  the  town,  known  as 
Nash-grove. 

The  Literary  Fund. — The  Earl  of  Derby 
will  fill  the  office  of  President  of  the  Literary 
Fund,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Earl  Stanhope ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  the 
custom  with  a new  president,  will  take  the  chair 
at  the  ensuing  anniversary  dinner,  fixed  on  this 
occasion  for  the  3rd  of  May. 

Ystradyfodwg  Burial  Board. — It  having 
been  decided  to  lay  out  a cemetery  at  Ferndale 
in  the  Rhonda  Yalley,  near  Pontypridd,  Gla- 
morgansbire,  designs  for  two  chapels  and  a 
sexton’s  lodge  were  invited  in  competition,  and 
one  submitted  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  of 
Budge-row,  London,  was  selected  for  execution 
Tenders  will  be  obtained  forthwith. 

The  Slade  Professorship  of  Fine  Art  at 
Oxford. — This  professorship  is  vacant  by  the 
expiration  of  Mr.  Raskin’s  three  years  of  office. 
Mr.  Raskin,  who  was  appointed  the  first  pro- 
fesBor  in  1869,  and  re-elected  in  1872,  is  again 
eligible  for  re-election,  and  will,  it  is  supposed, 
meet  with  no  opposition. 

Dismissal  of  a Government  Clerk  of 
Works. — It  is  announced  from  Plymouth  that 
an  acting  cleik  of  works  at  Keyham.yard  has 
been  dismissed  the  service,  through  his  own 
admission  of  having  employed  men  privately 
while  they  were  at  the  same  time  being  paid 
from  the  public  funds. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  have  just  appointed  Mr.  H.  Trueman 
Wood  as  Assistant  Secretary,  under  Mr,  P.  Le 
Neve  Foster,  secretary  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
Wood  has  been  for  the  last  three  years  the 
editor  of  the  Society’s  Journal, 

The  Nottingham  Mechanics’  Institute. — 
The  committee  of  the  Nottingham  Mechanics’ 
Institute  baa  approved  of  plans  submitted  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Sutton,  architect,  for  some  extensive 
additions  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  building, 
including  a two-story  building  fronting  Milton, 
street. 

Death  of  M.  Thome  de  Gamond. — M. 
Thome  de  Gamond,  one  of  the  original  proposers 
of  the  Channel  Tunnel,  has  just  died,  at  the  very 
time  the  International  Commission  has  pro- 
nounced  in  fa^^our  of  the  scheme. 

Burlington,  Fine  Arts  Club. — A collection 
of  ancient  glass  and  a series  of  Nielli  have  been 
arranged  here  for  exhibition. 


TENDEES 

For  recoiving  wards,  &c..  at  the  Industrial  Schools, 
Plashfet,  Essex.  Messrs.  "Wilson,  3on,  d;  Aldwinckle, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Taylor 0 0 

Menning  & Dowdney 1,350  0 0 

Cordozo  1,280  0 0 

Hunt  1,25S  0 0 

Webb  1.249  0 0 

Palmer  (accepted)  1,185  0 0 

Hcarle 1,175  0 0 

Cohen  1,050  0 0 


For  new  boilers  at  tbe  Industrial  Schools,  Plashet, 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  architects 

Allow  for 
Old  Boilers. 

Smith  & Co £32-4  — 

Warden 720  £15 

Ware  689  20 

Fraser,  Bros,  (accepted)  ...  660  20 


For  building  warehouse  in  the  Kingsland-road,  for  Mr, 
Job  Darnell.  Mr.  W.  B.  Clarke,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  King  & Tomlinson 

Porter £3,397  0 0 

Lewis  2,970  0 0 

Pritchard  2,831  0 0 

Lathoy,  Brothers 2,830  0 0 

Channing  2,773  0 0 

Staines  & Son  2,683  0 0 

Bayes  & Co.  (accepted) 2,645  0 0 

Goodman  2,635  0 0 

Hunt  2,600  0 0 


For  villa  residence  at  Old^Coats,  near  Worksop,  Notts, 
for  Mr.  G.  Simmons.  Mr.  G.  A.  Wild,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied 

Carr £1,300  0 0 

White  1,100  0 0 

Fishburn 1,06'1  12  4 

Wright  1,062  16  8 

Howard  (accepted) 1,053  16  0 

Wilson 1,045  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Canonbnry  Tavern,  St.  Mary’s- 
road,  Islington,  for  Mr.  Longhnrst.  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
arebiteot: — 

Stamp  4 Bowtle £521  10  0 

Marr  (accepted) 451  10  0 

For  vicarage  at  Seaford,  Snssex.  Mr.  E.  Christian] 
architect  : — 

Vidler £2,345  10  0 

Morling  2,245  0 4 

Berry 2,232  4 0 

For  forming  granite  curbing,  and  making  the  Hold 
Farm-road,  Hastiogs.  Mr.  H.  Carpenter,  surveyor 

Howell  & Son  £1,246  0 0 

Hughes  1,125  0 0 

Vi<Uer 1,098  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a new  covered  skating-rink.  Messrs, 
Bidlske  4 Fleemiug,  architects  ; — 

Lovatt, £1,800  0 0 

For  new  shop-front  and  fittings  for  Mr.  Blonden, 
Clapham,  Messrs.  J.  & A.  £.  Bull,  architects 

Wagner  (accepted) £229  0 0 


For  erection  of  villa,  Tottenham-lane,  Crouch  End, 
Hornsey.  Mr.  J.  W.  Reed,  architect ; — 

Crabb  £2,638  0 0 

Morter 2,495  0 0 

Cowley 2,400  0 0 

Ramaga  2,363  0 0 

Arrowsmith  4 Drinkwater  ......  2,300  0 0 

Bayes,  Bros-,  4 Allen 2,300  0 0 

Southcott  2,398  0 0 

Hunt  2,193  0 0 

Hawkes  2,070  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Castle  Villa,  Dalston* 
ise,  E.  Mr.  J.  W.  Reed,  architect : — 

Eamsge  £930  0 0 

Bayes,  Bros.,  4 Allen  898  o 0 

Smith 779  0 0 

Norman  (accepted)  745  0 0 

Aldridge 630  0 0 


For  erecting  stabling  at  No.  0 Wharf,  Amberley-road, 
for  Mr.  R.  A.  Nash.  Mr.  E.  Vigers,  jun-,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Herring  4 Sbayier:— 

Temple  4 Foster £946  0 0 

Crockett 872  0 0 

Butland  4 Thomas 8S3  0 0 

Mark  856  0 0 

StimpsoD  4 Co 830  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations  and  additions  at  Nos.  65  and  67, 
Ludgate-hill,  for  Messrs.  Samuel  Brothers.  Messrs, 
N.  3.  Joseph  & Fearsou,  architects.  Quantities  not 
supplied ; — 

Pritchard  4 Son £5,886  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann 5,590  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson  6,304  0 0 


For  rebuilding  front  and  back  portion  of  No.  61,  Cheap- 
side,  for  Mr.  Brotherton.  Mr.  John  Wimble,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  William  Wimble : — 


Greenwood 

£9,714 

Scrivener  4 White  

9,438 

Newman  4 Mann............ 

8.693 
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For  reinstatementa  to  East  End  Cbapel,  Fincbley. 
Meaara  Cbas.  Searle  4 Sooa.  architecta.  Qualities  anp- 
plied  by  Mr.  Cbas.  Henry  Searlo 

Williama  & Bon S 2 

Newman  4 Mann L'S’  ® ^ 

Dove,  Brothers 1,675  0 0 

Roberta  1,^31  0 0 

For  escBvating  and  foundations  and  vaults,  corner  of 
Sonthampton.street  and  Henrietta-strcet,  Covent-garden, 
for  Mr  H O.  Clark#.  Mr.  John  Wimble,  architect. 

^3,U5  0 0 

?“r' S?  S S 

2,743  0 0 

Tawrence 0 « 

2.729  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 2 2 

Scrivener  & White  2,425  0 0 

For  alteretiona  at  Devonshire-terrace,  Paddington. 
Meaara.  N.  S,  Joseph  & Pearson,  architecta.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  Green  : — „ „ „ « 

Brass  . 1-^1  ^ ® 

Lidstone 1,970  0 0 

Adamson 1,956  0 0 

Scrivener  & White ' 1,955  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,926  0 0 

Langmesd  & Way  1,875  0 0 

Griflitha 1.859  0 0 

Sabey  & Sons  , 1,716  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Venus  ftf  Milo  ; Arundel  Castle,  Sc.,  univoidably  postponed. 

Buildec  (we  cannot  take  the  responsibility  ol  advising  in  what  pli 
in  South  Wales  or  South  of  Eogland  cottages  could  be  profltobly 
bulll).-R.  W.  W.  (can  write  for  himself).— J 8.  T.  (shaU  be  reme 
beted.  We  are  alwsys  open  to  such  illustrations  when  they  offer). 
Dry  Rot  (the  subject  wu  treated  of  in  a recent  number.  See  alao 


-R.  K.- 


. P.— 

—L.  B,— J.  D.— K.  S Co.— Bricklayer,— W.  W.— 
. C,  T,— 0.  B.  B.-F,  C.— J.  B.— 

W.’i  M.-G-  4 M.-J.  A.  H. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  fa( 
by  the  i 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
E^rivate  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  Ac. 
OFFICES  AND  8HOW-EOOM8:— 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Dluatrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 


Twelve  StatnpB. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATS  FITTINGS  of  every  Deaatptlon. 

36a,  borough  road, 

Discount  to  Builders.  T.ONDOK  SR 

r»t>d  Sheet  on  aODUcatlon.  ljUi.'l  iJUiV  , O.Ji. 


New  Edition  (1376),  8vo.  pp.  1,4  0,  price  6; 


Q_\VILT'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  ARCHL 


.T  TSCTURE.  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Prat 
with  more  thau  1,100  lEugravioga  on  Wood  by  R Branaton.  from 
Drawings  by  J.  S.  GwiU.  Reviawl,  wUh  Alteration*  and  coiislderabli 
AddillouB.  by  WVATT  PAP  WORTH.  Follow  of  the  Royal 
of  BrilUh  Architects  : aildiUonally  illustrated  wUli  nearly 
Engravings  by  0.  JF-WITT,  and  nearly  9i>0  olhi 


a Wooi 


: LONGMANS  * CO. 


Just  published,  ISmo.  416  pp.  doth  boards,  price  0*.  (postage  5d  ) 

■ 'OUSE  painting,  graining, 

MARBLING,  and  SJON  WRITING  (a  PRACTICAL 

M.sNU.kL  ol).  W.lb  Nine  Plate#  of  Woods  and  Marbles,  printed  lii 
Colours,  and  nearly  150  Wood  Engraving*.  By  ELLIS  A.  DAVIDSON. 

dill  the  practice  ol  painting  in  all  it#  psrts,  troru  tbe 
grioding  of  colours  to  varnishing  and  gliding."— ArcAiferf. 

•'Carefully  and  lucidly  written,  and  entirely  reliable." — Bu}ldcri' 
Wffklg  /trportcr. 

" A mass  ol  information  ol  use  to  the  < 
prsclical  man.'  Anyflih  Mechnnlc. 

CKOaUY  LOCKWOOD  A CO,  7.  Stations 


TO 


10  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— A Valu- 
able PLOT  ef  BUILDING  LAND,  facing  Southwark  Park, 
tvotuetliithe,  five  minute#  from  the  Spa.road  Station,  on  the  South. 
Eastern  Railway,  soluble  for  the  erection  of  Dwelling-houses,  for 
which  there  Is  an  Iminenee  demand,  houses  in  the  nelghbonrtood 
letting  before  finished,  at  high  rentals.  Frontage  O’ 

6*.  per  foot.— Further  parlkulara  of  the  Surveyor 
HERBERT  BEAN,  6,  King  Wllliam-sUeet.  E C.  v 
Inspected. 


. ...  . . Rent, 

o tbe  Estate,  Mr. 
where  pl.tns  may  be 


TJILDING  LAND.  — ST.  MAEYLE- 

, J BOSE.— Little  James-Blieet  and  Charles-street  luipmvementa. 

TO  BE  LET  by  PUBLIC  TENDER,  for  a term  of  eighty  years, 
eligible  PLOTS  ol  LAND  for  building  purposee,  in  tbs  Llsson-grove. 
Parttculara  may  be  obtained,  and  pUn  inspected.  ■ 
the  Vestry  Clerk,  U whom  sealed  Tenders  are  to  be  »eo. 
the  lllh  day  of  MARCH  next,  endorsed  "Little  Jam. 
Charles-streBtlmproveroent"  Tender  for  Ijind.  The  Vestry 
to  be  pledged  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender,— By  order. 


a application 


W.  E.  GRBE^ELL,  Vestry  Cierk- 
rt  Hou'e,  St,  Marylebone,  Feb 


TO  SUEVEYOES  and  BUILDEKS.  — 

Hr.  JOSEPH  GRIFFITH.  Estate  Agent,  Jhoraton  Heath. 
Surrey,  b^s  to  inform  the  Trade  th‘ 


Building  Leases,  npw.ards 
baa  to  send  persons  away  eeekie 
diatrict.  J.  O.  wdl  guarantee  t 
house#  are  built,  at  a fair  rent— 1 
tween  Ten  and  Twelve  daily. 


FOR  SALE,  or  TO  LET 

PLOTS  of  LAND,  and  da’ly 
houses  In  this  ailutary  suburban 
flod  tenants  as  last  as  suitable 
r particulars,  apply  as  above  be- 


A 

J\.  Men 


LAND,  belonging  to  the 

Cnmnanv  abnttiug  On  Upper  Than 
by  TENDER  C"  - " 


. Bulldin, 


PLOT  of 

Merch.nt  Taylors'  Comp 
and  CclleRe-hlll,  TO  BE 
* nian  anif^rm  of  Tender  may  be  obtained,  and  forms  ol  in- 
tended agreement  and  lease  inspected,  at  the  Offlea  of  FRANCIS  0. 
FAITUFULL.  Ksq.  at  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall.  Threadneedle-sl; 

. “ T-.*io,iv  V.,.  tv.e  Company'#: 


of  EDWARD  I’ANSON,  h.-«]. 

vevov  7*  Lawreuce  Pouutney-hill,  Canuon-streel. 

Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  Merchant  Taylor#'  H»U,  before 
TWELVE  o'clock  at  noon  on  theJfdday  of  MAR' .'11. 1^6. 

The  Company  do  not  bind  thsaiselve#  to  accept  the  highest  or  any 
Tender.— By  order, 


FRANCIS  G.  FAITHFULL.  Clerk  to  the  Company 


ALING,  MIDDLESEX. 

' CHAEITY  LAND,  of  about  14  Acres, 
la  Trustees  invite  TENDERS  foe  the  fa.eu— » o.  ... 

years  (subject  to  ihe  approval  of  tbe  Charity  CommisMoners)  of 
^ . -f  .1  ,u  ......  1..  1 ..n  •nnllajttioil  tO  Mr.  R.  W. 


TT'AI 
JIj  Cl 


FREEHOLD 

r Sl  Mary's  Church. 


Now  Ready,  the  THIRTY.T3IRD  VOLUME  of 
“ THE  BUILDER  ” (bound),  for  the  year  1875, 
price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTS  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers,  price 
Three  Shillings  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  Office,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Four  Shil- 
lings each. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Tbstu 
MONiALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends-  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  h'e  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o'clock  p.m. 
on  TSURSDAY. 


Includes  a eonsldenhle  amount  ol  uaeful  information  i 
subject  ol  which  it  '.reala,’’ — Buildfr.  August  97,  IS7u. 

ST.  PANCBA8  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  Old  St.  Pancr.t; 
road,  Lcndon.N.W. 


HOLD  ESTATE,  abo 

_lgh  Level  Sewer.  Kipe 

CUMMt-NG,  Wb.  White  Llon-#1 
House#  Leu 


'W 


CHARGES  FOR 
ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Oa.  ed. 


2s.  6<L 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Six  line#  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  .... 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  ... 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  u 
Bach  addlU.>ual  line  (about  ten  words)  ... 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  Isnpplied  direct  from  the  Office. 

In  any  part  of  the  United  l^gdoni  at  the  cate  ol  19s.  per 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  foramounta  under  5s.  Any  larger  sun, 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Poet  Offle 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER. 


veidentt 


Bath.  Stone  of  best  quality. 

BANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Slone  Merobancs. 
liist  of  Prices  at  tbe  Quarries  and  Depdta 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  faugdom,  oc 
applioation  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


s'  Hall-ci 


s 


jd  In  cloth,  Is,  6d,  or  poet  tree  for  20  stamps. 

TABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS. 


H 


ORNSEY.— TO  BE  SOLD,  a FREE- 


NERLEY. — TO  BE  SOLD,  a large  Plot 

#f  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  close  to  eeverol  railway 
. J,  aud  cuutaiuLng  upwards  uf  two  acres,  with  Iroutages  to  good 
lad,  ftud  depth  of  over  400  feel,  fit  for  immeliate  buUdtng  opera- 
oua.— Apply  10  BROWN,  ROBERTS,  4 Ci>.  29,  Throgmorton. street. 
Bank.  


rf'io  BE  LET,  ©n  long  Building  Lease,  about 

I 2 OOO  feel  FREEHOLD  LAND.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
, . .....  'V/..*K.WBst«rn  Vnrf  h T.ollrloil. 


the  City  Termini  ol 
Great  Eastern,  and  Meti 
W.  Wilson  4 Co.  101.  Cl 


■^yAREHOUSE^^ 


J.  DAWN.AY.  Esq.  Arc 


or  MANDFAUTORY 

* tenant,  close  to  the  C,ty.— Address, 


vv 


OEKSHOPS.— TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease, 

e and  weU-lighted  WORKSHOPa.  with  a lO.h.p. 


f'ro  SLOPPING  and  ROAD  (JOjM'KaO- 
X i - - — 


TORS.— TWO  good  3HOOT3  TO  BE  LET,  on  the  Wai 
roaa  Estate  ; one  about  230  feet  by  120  feet,  and  tue  other  420  t 
I'iu  feet.  A separata  price  will  be  re  lulrcd  fur  each.— Full  p»rti 
obtained  on  appIlealU 


W.  ADAM.S  MURPHY, 

Architect  aud  Surveyor, 
No.  47,  Church-etreel 


B KICK-EARTH  LAND  for  SALE,  be- 

tween  20  aud  30  acre#,  cloee  to  London,  and  adjoialng  water- 
carriage.  Ftlueipnl#  only  treate.1  with.— Apply  to  Meaaf#.  DUNN  4 
i'ALUBR,  Solicitors,  31.  New  " 


|3UTNEY,  SURREY.— BUILDINGLAND 


le  Upper  Kicbtuoi 
a good  view  of  tl 
builders.— Apply  U 


.d  commanding 
me#.  Money  can  be  lent  tn  reapousible 
s.  LEE  BROS  4 FAIN,  3.  Wbiteball-place. 


[MPORTANT  NOTICE.— The  MATLOCK 


^ OLD  BATH"  UYDEOPATaiC  ESTATE, 
ba.  3r.  9p.  of  Laud,  with  the  splendid  Building  erected  thereon,  and 
which  was  offered  by  Auction  a short  time  aiuce.  is  StILL  UNSOLD. 
For  plan#.  eUvallon#,  price,  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  Messr*. 
ELSE  4 NEWBOLD.  E tate  Agent#,  «c.Matlock. 


Brick  and  sanitary  wake  manu- 

j 


Factory  for  sale.— The  whole,  or  a Share,  of  a 

'nile  Brick  and  Qlaied  bocket-pIpB  Manufactory,  in  North  Wales 
with  a well-e#t.bli#hed  coniiexiuti.  The  works  are  held  ou  a looi 

lease,  under  very  moderate  royalties.  — Fur  particulars,  apply  to  Mr 

JOHN  BOLTON,  Iron  and  Mineral  Broker,  Paw 


^PO  PAINTERS,  Grainers,  Plumbers,  &c. — 


Address,  B.  F,  191,  0 


t,  Loudo 


. W. 


rpO  BUILDERS, 


and 


CONTRACTORS, 

OTHERS— TO  BE  DISPOSED  OP.  an  established  BU8I- 
twelve  mile#  of  Loudon.  Firsbctass  pwitlon.  Good 
connexion.  Lohg  lease.  Small  stock  ; fair  plant.  ’o*  ^ 

an  immediate  purchaaer.  FrlDCipalsouly  treated  with-  Thehlgheet 
j^eferencee  given  and  required. -Address,  634,  Office  of  " The  Builder. 


ENGINEERING,  MANUFACTURING,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 


A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM-ENGINE,  in  its  i PRACnCAL  HANDBOOK  of  DYEING  and 


arious  application#  to  Mines,  Mills.  Steam  Navigation,  Itail-  I 
ys.  and  Agriculture.  By  JOHN  BOURNE.  C.E.  With  for- I 
,it,  37  flatco,  aud  546  Wuodcuta.  410.  42a. 


J Tout 


CATECBTSM  of  the  STEAM-ENGINE,  in  its 

Applloafiona  By  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E.  " - — 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
nsnal  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  leas  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21L  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

, Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltea. 
tt.  STODAST  A 0 0. 
Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  B.C.  [Advt.) 


Wliitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro. 
dneing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
eoond,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  farther  particulars,  apply  to  the  MAN  AGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


h 99  Woddeute.  Fcop.  E 


RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

ISGINE.  By  J.  BOURNE,  C-&  Wi 


in  the  STEAM- 

a 121  Woodcut#,  Fcap. 


HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM-ENGINE.  By 

J.  BOURNS,  C.E.  forming  a KEY  to  the  Author  # Catechism  of 
the  Steam-Euglii  ””  *■- 


la  ContrlbutoiB. 


b 67  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  B 


GWILT’S  ENCTCLOP-UDIA  of  ARCHITEC- 

TUBE.  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical;  lllustratad  with 
more  than  I.IOV  Eograviogt  on  Wood.  Revised,  with  Alteration# 
and  Addiliotie,  by  WYATT  PaPWORTU,  Fellow  of  tbe  R-.yal 
Institute  of  BriU«h  Architects;  and  additionally  Illustrated  with 
nearly  606  Wood  Engraving#  New  Edition  (1876).  8vo.  pp.  I,4ti0. 
price  52s.  3d. 

UKE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANU- 

FACrURES  ond  MINES-  Seventh  Edition, 
enlarged  by  B.  HUNT,  F.R.S.assUtad  bynumero 
With  2,109  Woodcuts.  3 voU.  medium  8vo.  5f.  5a. 

A DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the 

Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences.  By  H ENRY  WATia,  F C.8. 
aialsted  by  eminent  Scientific  and  Practical  Chomlsts,  7 vole, 
medium  8vo.  IDI.  16*.  Sd. 

GANOT’S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for 

General  Reader*  and  Young  Persona.  Translated  by  E.  ATKIN- 
SON, F-C.S-  Second  BdUton,  with  2 Plate*,  and  4J9  WoodcuU. 
Crown  8ro,  7#.  fid. 

. ..ipn  T,ta,.r»nh,  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on 

Foimlneone  of  ihirLn«  of  Texvsi^kT  oT  lienee.'  Mechanical  i PHYSICS.  Experimental  and  Applied.  Tranelated  and  by 

fnTph^,  by  C W MER^FIELirF.H  A Small  Bvo.  E.  Aj  KINSON.  F.C.8.  Seventh  Edition,  with  4 Colour^l  Plate* 

Woodcut#,  33.6d.  and  ,56  Woodcut#.  Poet  8vo.  15t 

LONGMANS  & CO. 


HANDBOOK  of  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY. 

By  R.  3.  CULLEY.  Memb.  Inrt.  C.R  Engineer-ln-Chi_e_f  of  Tele-  I 


e Poet-Office.  Sixth  E 


1,  Plate*  aud  Woodcut 


TELEGRAPHY.  By  W.  H.  FREECE,  C.E.' 


London : 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CONIEERiE,  &c. 

A LARGE  STOCK,  5 ft.  to  13  ft.  high,  in  fine  coDdition.  Selections  at  60s.  pec  100,  free  on  Sail. 
Also  Fruit  Trees  and  general  Nursery  Stock  very  Cheap,  to  effect  a clearance. 
CHAKLES  NOBLE,  BAGSHOT. 
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Miscellanea  


T/ic  Sanitary  Movement 
at  the  Society  of  Arts, 

N spite  of  the  blackest 
fog  which  has  enveloped 
London  daring  the  pre. 
sent  season,  between 
thirty  and  forty  gentle' 
men  assembled  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  on  the  11th  inst., 
in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion  issned  by  the  secre- 
tary on  the  7 th.  From 
the  varioas  but  not  dis- 
cordant  accounts  of  the 
meeting  which  have 
reached  us,  we  judge 
that  it  promises  to  issue 
in  a movement  of  prac- 
tioal  public  utility.  It 
is  not  the  Qrst  time  that 
the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  have  usefally 
taken  up  some  urgent 
question  of  the  day.  As 
a rule,  we  must  say  to 
their  honour,  that  it  has 
not  been  done  in  the 
spirit  of  giving  publicity 
to  private  crotchets,  or 
to  making  capital  out  of  matters  of  general 
interest.  The  exact  contrary  is  the  case.  There  i the  patentee  was  added  to  the  list  by  a consider, 
is  probably  no  body  or  association  which  has  ^ able  majority, 

attempted,  and  has  accomplished,  so  ranch  public  | The  first  point  brought  before  the  meeting  to 
good,  with  so  little  private  trumpet-blowing,  as  be  affirmed  by  resolution  was  the  limit  of  the 
the  Society  of  Arts.  Whether  it  is  due  to  the  j function  of  the  committee.  This  was,  in  fact, 
wide  area  of  society  from  which  its  members  are  the  very  life-blood  of  the  whole  scheme.  To 


to  the  document,  in  three  points.  They  were, — 
(1),  to  fix  a date  for  holding  a sanitary  con- 
ference some  time  after  Easter;  (2)  to  settle 
the  steps  to  be  taken  for  preparing  papers  and 
other  information  for  discussion  at  the  con- 
ference ; and  (3)  to  appoint  an  executive  com- 
mittee. 

la  addition  to  this  programme,  the  meeting 
discharged  the  function  of  actually  constituting 
the  General  Committee  on  the  Health  and 
Sewage  of  Towns.  Each  gentleman  present 
signed  the  book ; and  three  or  four  names  of 
absentees  were  added  by  general  accord.  An 
amusing  incident  occurred  at  this  part  of  the 
proceedings,  illustrating  the  fact  that  no  three 
dozen  Englishmen  can  possibly  meet  without 
some  little  collision  of  opinion ; but  the  good 
feeling  and  good  taste  of  the  majority  kept  all 
within  very  agreeable  limits.  A gentleman  who 
spoke  more  than  once,  with  evident  knowledge 
of  a mnltiplicity  of  details,  and  who  frankly  ad. 
mitted  that  he  was  a patentee  of  a sewage  utili- 
sation process  which  had  failed,  was  objected  to 
by  another  gentleman,  a medical  officer,  we 
believe,  of  an  important  onion,  on  the  ground  of 
being  an  interested  party,  and  thus  disqualified 
as  a committee  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  perfect  ingenuousness 
with  which  the  patentee  had  admitted  the 
failure  of  his  process  in  the  important  town  in 
which  it  had  been  tried  supplied  the  committee 
with  the  first  of  that  class  of  facts  which  it  was 
their  object  to  colleot.  Amid  general  hilarity 


selected,  or  to  the  good  taste  and  good  manage- 
ment of  its  officers  and  Council,  we  will  not  take 
upon  ourselves  to  say.  But  the  contrast  which 
it  presents  to  some  other  societies  that  we  might 
name,  in  the  mode  in  which  it  effaces  its  per. 
sonality  while  doing  good  almost  by  stealth,  is 
worthy  of  no  mean  degree  of  admiration. 

In  the  present  case  it  is  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  sanitary  improvement  to  learn  from 
what  widely  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
from  what  various  walks  and  occupations  in  life, 
came  the  gentlemen  who  met  one  another  for 
the  first  time  in  John-street  on  Friday  last.  Lord 
Alfred  Churchill  was  in  the  chair.  The  task  of 
introdneing,  or  rather  of  suggesting,  the  resolu- 
tions, mainly  fell  to  Sir  Henry  Cole.  But  the 
character  of  the  proceedings  was  eminently  con- 
sultative. The  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  new 
committee  meetings  were  avoided  with  equal 
dexterity.  There  was  neither  the  assemblage  of 
a number  of  heterogeneous  units,  with  no  guid- 
ance,  with  no  plan,  and  with  no  results  except 
avast  amount  of  talk;  nor  the  adroit  manipu. 
lation  of  a cut  and  dry  scheme  as  to  which  all 
that  was  sought  from  the  meeting  was  the  sane- 
tion  of  numeric  authority.  The  business  to  be 
done  was  concisely  stated  on  the  circular  con. 


assemble  a body  of  partisans,  each  anxious  to 
enforce  his  own  views,  is  merely  to  represent  the 
builders  of  Babel  in  the  costume  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  right  tone  was  taken  at  the 
beginning, — suggested  from  the  chair,  and 
acquiesced  in  at  once  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
majority  of  those  present.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  functions  of  the  committee  should  be 
limited  to  the  collection  of  facts,  and  that  no 
communications  of  opinions  or  of  theories  should 
bo  received.  The  wisdom  of  this  limit  became 
at  once  apparent.  More  than  one  gentleman, 
either  from  innocence  or  from  adroitness,  endea- 
voured  to  glide  in  the  point  of  the  wedge  of  his 
particular  hobby;  but  was  promptly  and  quickly 
suppressed,  in  virtue  of  the  fundamental  resolu- 
tion.  But  for  that  sagacious  measure  of  police, 
precipitators  and  irrigators  would  have  turned 
the  room  into  an  arena  for  free  fight  before  the 
meeting  broke  up. 

We  have  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
(p.  27,  ante)  that  the  expenditure  of  the  local 
authorities  for  public  health  and  convenience 
had  attained,  according  to  the  last  report, 
the  respectable  figure  of  10,74'l,470i.  The  in- 
debtedness  of  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authoriiies  is 
returned,  for  187-1,  at  6,030, 297J. ; and  if  we 


the  committee.  It  consisted,  according  ^ adopt  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Purdy,  the  principal 


of  the  Statistical  Department,  as  to  the  total 
indebtedness  of  the  local  anthorities,  it  must  be  as 
much  as  9,600,000j.  On  many  occasions  we  have 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  this  large  expenditure 
of  capital  remained  almost  entirely  useless,  as 
far  as  any  general  experience  to  be  drawn  from 
its  employment  occurred.  The  horror  of  any 
useful  centralisation  which  was  the  moving  prin- 
oiple  of  the  sanitary  legislation  of  1872,  acted  as 
a direct  stopper  on  the  concentration,  and  conse- 
quent diffusion,  of  information.  Manchester 
derived  no  light  from  the  expenditure  of  Nor- 
wich. Richmond  has  no  light  from  the  expe- 
rienco  of  Reading.  We  foretold  that  this 
would  be  the  ease,  unless  certain  simple  and 
obvious  jneasures  were  taken  to  prevent  it. 
From  time  to  time  we  have  lamented  the  oon- 
tinuanoe  of  this  idle  and  puerile  waste  of  power. 
From  every  side,  on  the  11th  inst.,  echoed  con- 
firmations of  these  views.  From  one  part  of  the 
country  after  another  representatives  arose  to 
express  regret  at  being  unableto  ascertain  what 
had  been  done  elsewhere.  It  was  said  that  Miin- 
chester  spent  80,0001.  a year  in  scavenging,  bob 
the  speaker  bad  been  unable  in  any  way  to 
ascertain  how  that  large  sum  had  been  ex- 
pended. The  representative  of  Richmond  de. 
plored  the  nnfortunate  state  of  that  town, 
attacked  by  sanitary  authorities,  on  the  one 
hand,  for  not  getting  rid  of  its  sewage;  by  river 
authorities,  on  the  other  band,  for  turning  over 
ts  sewage  to  them,  and  by  every  surrounding 
landowner,  if  they  attempted  to  drain  any  outlet 
through  their  property.  In  fact,  it  became  very 
evident,  from  this  and  other  statements,  that  the 
view  which  we  have  expressed  of  the  Act  of 

1872,  that  it  proposed  to  purify  towns  by  stop- 
ping  up  the  outfall  of  tbeir  sewers,  and  filling 
them  chock  full,  was  a pretty  accurate  represen. 
tation  of  that  consummate  piece  of  legislation. 
Captain  Galton,  the  inspector  before  whom  the 
case  of  Richmond  had  been  heard,  was  present 
and  was  appealed  to  by  his  fellow  committee-man 
to  confirm  his  statement  that  the  ratepayers  had 
been  mulcted  in  some  700k  or  800k  for  "doing 
the  best  they  could”;  and  that  no  one  gave 
them  the  slightest  aid  in  getting  out  of  their 
impasse. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  only  official  in- 
formation accessible  on  the  subject  of  the  outlay 
by  different  districts,  and  the  results  of  the  same, 
was  the  slovenly  and  imperfect  return  of  April, 

1873,  comprising,  in  part,  the  expenditure  of  109 
Sanitary  Authorities.  Oat  of  date  and  imperfect 
as  this  paper  is,  it  yet  contains  some  very  im- 
portant facta  ; and  an  analysis  of  the  same  kind, 
exhaustively  conducted,  and  brought  down  to 
the  close  of  1875,  would  give  very  valuable 
information.  It  is  information  of  this  kind  that 
it  will  bo  the  primary  object  of  the  committee 
to  collect. 

Another  point  which  was  not  in  the  programme 
of  the  council,  but  which  cropped  up  with  great 
energy  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  was  the 
impossibility  of  expecting  any  useful  sanitary 
action  from  the  medical  officers  of  the  vai-ioua 
authorities,  so  long  as  they  are  deprived  of  the 
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fchield  of  syafceojatic  organisation,  and  of  the 
power  of  coramunicating  their  reports  so  as  to 
reach  a central  nnthority,  independently  of  the 
action  of  tho  local  sanitary  anthorities.  Medical 
officers  and  other  practical  men  were  present, 
who  spote  on  this  subject  with  deep  and  scarcely 
suppressed  feeling.  One  gentleman  stated  that 
to  his  inquiry  of  a medical  officer,  “ Why  doyen 
not  report  so  and  so  P ” the  reply  was,  “ Because 
it  would  take  the  bread  out  of  my  children’s 
mouths  to  do  so.”  A hum  of  assent  from  the 
various  country  representatives  attended  this 
statement. 

There  is  no  single  point  on  which  we  have  so 
frequently  and  earnestly  insisted  as  this.  There 
was  nothing  that  came  before  the  meeting  which 
appeared  to  excite  such  deep  and  nnanimoos 
feeling.  We  might  say  that  it  took  the  ohair- 
man  and  council  by  surprise, — were  it  not  for 
the  perfect  urbanity  and  sympathy  with  which 
the  statements  were  received.  But  it  certainly 
formed  no  part  of  the  programme  of  the  meet- 
in'»'.  It  emanated  spontaneously  from  the  expe- 
rience  of  those  who  were  suffering  under  the 
mischief.  The  matter  took  the  form  of  a reso- 
Intion  that  it  should  be  a part  of  the  duty  of  the 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  obstacles  to 
sanitary  improvement.  This  guarded  manner 
of  approaching  a delicate,  as  well  as  a vital, 
question,  met  general  approval.  It  was  decided 
that  tho  medical  and  other  sanitary  officers 
sbonld  be  applied  to  for  information,  as  well  as 
the  mayors  or  treasurers  of  towns,  and  the  chair- 
men of  Sanitary  Boards.  And  the  general 
opinion  of  those'members  of  the  committee  who 
appeared  to  represent  the  officers  of  Sanitary 
Boards  was,  that  their  brethren  would  be  ready 
to  communicate  facts,  but  would  decline  adding 
comment  or  opinions. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Grantham,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  British  Association  on  sanitary 
matters,  offered,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  that 
committee,  to  lend  to  the  Health  and  Sewage 
Committee  the  volume  containing  the  resnlt  of 
investigations  extending  over  several  years, — 
the  collection  of  which  bad  cost  as  much  ns 
3,000Z.  Printed  questions  had  been  issued  by 
this  committee.  The  replies  had  been,  Mr. 
Grantham  said,  extremely  unsatisfactory  and 
unreliable.  It  appeared  that  some  attempts  had 
been  made  to  verify  or  correct  such  informa- 
tion as  was  received,  but  that  from  want  of 
funds  the  inquiry  had  as  yet  but  very  partial 
and  doubtful  results.  It  rather  looked  as  if  the 
experience  of  this  delegation  of  the  British 
Association  was  unpromising,  as  far  as  the 
consequences  to  be  expected  from  the  action  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  Committee  was  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  strong  rival  interest 
throughout  the  country  that  was  evinced  by  the 
presence  of  so  many  unpaid  representatives 
augurs  a more  satisfactory  result.  Indeed,  but 
for  the  wise  barrier  erected  by  tho  first  resolu- 
tion it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  ofier  of 
Mr.  Grantham  would  have  opened  the  doors  to  a 
speech  in  behalf  of  one  special  mode  of  disposing 
of  sewage. 

Another  point  which  emanated  rather  from 
the  country  than  from  the  council  seemed  to 
meet  universal  assent.  It  was  the  statement 
that  what  was  now  needful  to  do  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  sewage.  The  idea  of  making  a profit  out  of 
it  was  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  have  been  the 
main  stop  to  real  progress.  It  was  nob  asserted 
by  any  one  that  there  was  no  value  in  sewage. 
It  was  nob  asserted  that  it  must  cost  more  to  get 
at  the  valuable  elements  than  they  were  worth. 
Points  of  opinion  such  as  these  were  not  even 
mooted.  But  it  was  unanimously  felt  that  as 
yet  there  was  no  information  before  the  pnblio 
tojustifythe  expectation  ofproSb.  It  was  stated 
that  in  many  cases  where  profit  had  formerly  been 
confidently  expected,  it  had  never  been  realised. 
On  the  other  band  persons  had  every  where  been 
waiting  to  see  whether  their  neighbours  did,  or 
did  not,  derive  adequate  returns  from  expendi- 
tnre  on  various  theories.  Meantime  infection 
was  not  idle.  So  the  general  outcome  of  opinion 
was  this.  No  more  time  is  to  be  lost.  We  must 
g^jt  rid  of  the  sewage  at  once.  Our  first  duty 
is  to  render  it  innocuous.  If  any  one  can  make 
it  pay,  BO  much  the  better.  But  we  cannot  wait 
for  that.  We  have  waited  for  a great  many 
years,  and  do  not  seem  any  nearer  tho  result. 
The  outside  theoretic  value,  on  paper,  of  a given 
quantity  of  sewage  is  shown.  It  is  not  very 
high  per  individual.  To  extract  that  value,  at  a 
less  cost  than  the  retoro,  is  a problem  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  insoluble.  It  is  a problem 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  at  all  events  un- 
solved. While  therefore  we  will  receive  any 


definite  tabulated  facts  that  throw  light  on  the' 
subject,  we  will  listen  to  no  more  theories, 
plans,  or  suggestions.  We  will  go  to  work  to 
get  rid  of  onr  nuisances,  without  waiting  any 
longer  in  the  hope  of  turning  them  into  gold. 

Another  point,  proposed  and  unanimously 
agreed  on,  was  that  the  subject  of  water- 
borne sewage,  or  tbe  resnlts  of  the  water- 
closet  system,  should  be  considered  separately 
from  the  details  of  any  other  systems  for 
the  disposal  of  excrementa,  or  from  what  is 
called  dry  sewage.  This  of  coarse  includes  the 
oartb  system,  of  which,  however,  no  mention  was 
made  at  tho  meeting  5 the  pneumatic  system,  of 
which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much  j tbe 
venerable  abominations  of  the  cesspool  and  the 
midden  heap;  the  absorbent  pail  system,  which 
found  a representative  at  the  meeting ; and 
many  others.  It  seemed  to  be  rather  the  hope 
of  the  committee  that  some  member  would  draw 
up  for  the  Conference  a systematic  account  of 
all  the  various  systems  now  known  or  proposed. 
Some  such  abstract,  indeed,  is  necessary  as  tbe 
backbone  or  index  of  any  tabulations  of  the 
information  to  be  collected.  It  is  probable 
that  the  most  valuable  result  of  the  inquirers  of 
the  committee  will  be  the  light  it  throws  on  tbe 
financial  value  of  different  plans.  It  was 
admitted,  all  ronnd,  that  no  hard-and-fast  rule 
was  to  be  laid  down  in  the  first  instance.  It 
was  possible  that  a certain  method  might  be 
applicable,  in  one  instance,  and  inapplicable  in 
others.  What  was  wanted  was  to  know  tbe  out- 
come  of  each  individual  experience.  'What 
plans  had  been  tried  ? How  had  each  succeeded  ? 

If  it  had  failed,  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
failure  ? A systematic  catalogue  of  the  different 
methods  would  form  the  best  skeleton  for  a report 
of  this  nature. 

The  names  proposed  for  an  executive  committee 
of  five,  to  arrange  for  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference, were  received  with  unanimous  approval. 
They  were— Lord  Alfred  Charchill,  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting  ; Sir  Henry  Cole;  Col.  Hu  Cane, 
R.E. ; Capt.D.  Galton,E.E.,C.B. ; and  Professor 
F.  A.  Abel,  F.R.S. 

It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  conference 
should  assemble,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  May.  It  was  hoped 
that  by  that  time  the  executive  committee  would 
have  organised  engineers  throughout  the  country, 
would  have  received  much  valuable  information, 
and  would  have  arranged  a programme  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference.  The  selec- 
tion  of  a time  most  convenient  to  the  country 
delegates  was  discussed,  and  the  expressed 
intention  of  these  gentlemen  to  come  up  to 
London  to  be  present  at  the  conference, 
gives  promise  that  the  matter  is  not  likely 
to  end  in  smoke.  It  was  thought  that  the  con- 
ference would  probably  occupy  the  remainder  of 
the  week  in  question— the  hours  of  meeting 
being  from  eleven  to  four — with  a break  for 
luncheon. 

lYe  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  ask  for  information  and 
another  to  obtain  it.  IVe  very  strongly  suspeot 
that,  in  order  to  bring  to  a good  conclusion  what 
has  been  begun  under  very  good  auspices,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  travelling  inspectors  as 
agents  of  tbe  committee.  A day  spent  at  each 
place  where  works  have  been  executed,  by  an 
engineer  authorised  by  the  conference,  would 
have  more  practical  and  valuable  results  than  a 
twelvemonth  of  correspondence  with  local  autho- 
rities. At  least,  such  would  be  the  oaso  in  most 
places.  We  do  not  at  all  mention  this  as  reflect- 
ing on  tbe  sagacity  of  the  plan  adopted.  No 
doubt,  correspondence  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  attempted.  But  wo  see  that,  even  in  the  case 
of  returns  ordered  by  Parliament,  there  is  often 
extreme  difficolty  in  obtaining  proper  replies. 
The  Englishman,  as  a rule,  dislikes  to  be  ques- 
tioned. If  he  is  an  ignorant  Englishman,  we 
may  go  farther.  IVe  may  say  he  will  not  be 
questioned ; or,  at  all  events,  will  not  reply,  and 
suspects  and  dislikes  his  questioners.  Pretty 
certainly  those  various  local  authoriciea  whose  in- 
action  is  the  canse  of  the  present  movement  will 
do  very  little  to  aid  it.  We  even  question  how 
far  the  local  medical  or  other  officers  may  render 
themselves  obnoxious  to  their  boards  if  they 
reply  to  the  questions  which  m'jy  reach  them. 
At  all  events,  personal  investigation  may  do 
much.  To  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  pro- 
bably find  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse. 
Nor  is  the  necessary  expense  so  very  over- 
whelming. 

It  may  be  said  by  those  who  are  anxioos  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  maintain  the  vested  rights 
of  filth,  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
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in  this  matter,  are  invading  the  province  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  We  may  at  once 
admit  that  they  are  now  attempting  to  do  what 
we  have  again  and  again  urged  that  the  Local 
Gorernmeut  Board  ought  to  have  done.  But 
such  action  is  in  conformity  with  the  most 
time-honoured  traditions  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion. Tho  very  idea  and  scheme  of  Parliament 
is  that  of  an  assembly  in  which  the  representa- 
tives of  property  and  of  educated  opinion  meet 
to  counsel  the  servants  of  the  sovereign.  It  is 
open  to  any  peer,  or  to  any  commoner,  to  submit 
a resolution  to  the  House  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  or  to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  j 
which,  if  passed,  forms  thereafter  an  integral  part 
of  the  statute  law.  Not  only  is  this  our  prin- 
ciple, but  it  is  our  constant  and  invariable 
practice.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  when  a 
matter  has  been  long  neglected,  a private  member 
will  introduce  a Bill  for  its  regulation  ; and  that, 
when  he  has  fairly  brought  the  subject  before 
the  House,  the  Minister  in  whose  department  it 
ftills  will  express  hia  own  readiness  to  take  np 
the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  if  the 
mover  will  leave  it  in  hia  hands.  We  should  not 
feel  greatly  surprised  if  something  of  the  same 
kind  were  to  result  in  the  present  instance.  If 
so,  the  Society  of  Arts,  without  relaxing  their 
watchful  attention  to  the  great  subject  which 
they  now  have  taken  in  hand,  might  well  be 
willing  to  see  the  details,  which  they  can  only 
obtain  by  courtesy,  or  at  their  own  expense,  col- 
lected under  the  authority  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  No  farther  legislation,  we  should 
conceive,  would  be  necessary  to  enable  that  to 
be  done.  In  that  case  the  Society  would  enjoy 
almost  a more  satisfactory  triumph  than  if  they 
had  executed  every  detail  of  their  task,  as  well 
as  brought  the  matter  fully  before  the  public. 


THE  ERECHTHEGM  AT  ATHENS. 

KOVAl  IKSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  AECniTECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this- 
Institute  on  Monday,  the  1-lth  inst.,  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.,  president,  in  tho  ohair,  the  follow- 
ing new  members  were  elected,  viz.  : Mr. 
Richard  Armstrong,  of  Westbourne-park,  as  a 
Fellow  ; and  Messrs.  John  Dunn,  of  W ellington- 
road,  and  E.  H.  Harbottle,  of  Exeter,  as 
Associates. 

Tbe  President  announced  that  the  Council  had 
unanimously  resolved  to  recommend  to  tho- 
general  body  that  the  name  of  M.  L.  J.  Duo, 
architect,  of  Paris,  should  be  submitted  for  her 
Majesty’s  approval  as  the  recipient  of  this  year's 
Royal  Gold  Medal. 

lu  reference  to  the  objectionable  circulars  to 
which  exception  was  taken  at  the  last  meeting  of 
tbe  Institute,  Mr.  Burges  asked  whether  the- 
secretary  had  communicated  with  the  person 
who  sent  them  to  the  Institute  rooms,  expressing 
the  indignation  of  the  Institute  at  tbe  insulting 
offer  which  they  contained  ; and,  if  so,  whether 
any  reply  bad  been  received  ? 

Tho  President  said  that  the  inventor  of  the 
appliance  referred  to  in  the  circulars  had  been 
written  to,  and  had  replied,  excusing  himself  aa 
well  as  he  could  by  saying  in  effect  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  offering  tbe  members  of  tb© 
Institute  apcrcentage  upon  orders  obtained  from 
their  clients;  but  that  if  they  wished  to  use  tho 
invention  for  themselves,  they  might  strike  the 
percentage  off  the  cost.  This  explanation  was 
received  with  laughter. 

Tbe  secretary  called  attention  to  a nomber  of 
drawings  on  the  walls,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Davie,  Soane  Medallist  for  1871,  and  explained 
that  Mr.  Davie  had  been  prevented  by  iilnesa 
from  fulfilling  the  usual  condition  as  to  Conli- 
nental  travel  and  study  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  President  said  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Davie  to  publish  these  drawings,  and  some  of  the 
members  might  feel  disposed  to  subscribe  to  the 
work,  wbiob  was  to  bo  entitled  ” Arcuitectnral 
Studies  in  Franoe.” 

The  President  also  announced  that,  in  referet  c© 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Institnte,  the  Council 
were  taking  steps  to  carry  into  effect  a resolution 
passed  at  a special  general  meetiug,  on  the  7cli 
inst.,  requesting  them  to  act  on  the  authority  of 
bye-law  30a,  ‘‘and  invite  the  past  Yioe-Presi- 
dents  to  attend  their  meetings  on  this  subject, 
and  take  part  in  their  deliberations  ; and  also  to 
appoint  sub-committees  (not  necessarily 
oluBvvely  members  of  the  Council)  to^  consider 
tbe  several  heads  into  which  the  inquiry  would 
divide  itself,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Council, 
each  sub-committee  to  appoint  a chairman,  who 
shall  be  a member  of  tbe  Council,  and  a secretary, 
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who  may  bo  an  Associate,  and  to  be  subject  to 
such  regnlations  as  the  Council  may  lay  down,”  ' 
Mr.  James  Fergusson,  F.R.S.,  then  read  a 
paper  “ On  the  Plan  and  Architectural  Arrange- 
ments of  the  Temple  of  Ereobtheus  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens.”  He  commenced  by 
referring  to  the  numerous  attempts  which  had 
been  made,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
Germany,  Fi’ance,  and  elsewhere,  to  explain  the 
peculiarities  of  this  very  exceptional  building. 
All  had  failed,  as  ho  said,  because  the  problem 
as  hitherto  stated  was  practically  insoluble. 
Besides  two  tombs,  there  were  three  temples  in 
this  group.  Firstly,  that  of  Minerva  Polias,  the 
largest  and  most  important;  next,  that  of  Erech- 
thsus  ; and  lastly,  that  of  the  nymph  Pandroaos. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  knew,  not  only  from  Pau- 
aanias,  but  from  the  existing  remains,  that  the 
building  now  standing  was  only  double,  and  con- 
tained  only  two  apartments.  The  puzzle  was, 
how  to  get  these  buildings  into  two.  The  solu- 
tion  proposed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  was  that  the 
Temple  of  Pandrosos  was  not  in  the  building  as 
it  now  stands,  but  over  a separate  enclosure, 
attached  to  it  on  the  west  side.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  various  passages  in  Pausanias, 
and  in  the  inscription  brought  home  by  Dr. 
Chandler,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
described  the  repairs  and  additions  required  to 
complete  the  building  in  the  year  409  B.C.  These, 
with  other  passages  from  different  authors,  he 
contended  were  all  in  favour  of  hia  views. 
He  then  pointed  out  the  various  indications 
which  showed  that  buildings,  certainly  forming 
parts  of  the  original  design,  once  existed  on  the 
spot.  This  explained  the  existence  of  the  two 
doorways  under  the  northern  portico,  and  the 
anomalous  position  of  the  central  doorway  in  the 
western  wall  of  the  temple  under  one  of  the 
attached  columns,  Reverting  to  the  interior, 
the  lecturer  explained,  from  existing  indications, 
that  the  Temple  of  Minerva  was  divided  into  a 
pronaos  and  adytum  by  a screen  of  columns 
which  were  an  exact  repetition  of  the  western 
fagado  of  the  Temple,  omitting  only  the  solid 
parts,  but  retaining  the  pillars  and  piers.  Mr. 
Fergusson  then  explained  the  position  of  the 
Tomb  of  Ereobtheus  in  a chamber  under  the 
floor  of  the  Temple  bearing  his  name,  and  that 
of  the  Tomb  of  Cecrops,  as  opposite  the  Portico 
of  the  Virgins,  but  separate  from  the  temple 
itself.  The  position  of  the  tree  in  tho  Pandro- 
seum  and  of  the  well  of  salt  water  in  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  were  also  pointed  out  and  illustrated 
by  diagrams  on  the  walls.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Fergusson  said  he  had  looked  up  every  passage 
which  occurred  in  the  writings  of  ancient  authors 
in  reference  to  the  subject  of  his  paper,  but  he 
did  not  find  one  which  in  the  smallest  degree 
militated  against  the  theory  he  bad  advanced,  or 
which  was  not  equally  inexplicable  with  the 
theory  of  the  Pandroseum  being  in  the  centre. 
Similarly,  he  had  examined  every  stone  of  the 
remfiins,  and  did  not  find  one  whose  use  could 
not  bo  clearly  accounted  for  on  hia  theory.  To 
sum  up,  the  author  poibted  out  the  relative 
positions,  in  plan,  of  the  three  temples  which 
were  included  in  the  group  known  as  the 
Erechtheum,  viz.,  that  of  Minerva  Polias  in  tho 
centre,  tlmt  of  Ereobtheus  to  the  eastward,  and 
that  of  Pandrosos  attached  externally  to  the 
present  building  on  the  westward. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Professor  Donaldson  said  it  was  half  a century 
since  be  studied  tho  Erechtheum  on  the  spot, 
with  the  exception  of  a flying  visit  made  a few 
years  ago,  when  be  was  only  able  to  cursorily 
glance  at  it.  On  his  first  visit  be  had  particularly 
studied  the  doorway,  with  its  magnificent  tetra- 
style  portico,  and  had  published  drawings  of  it. 
At  the  time  of  his  visit  the  ground  was  much 
■encumbered  with  rubbish,  and  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  tell  where  the  transverse  walls  came 
across.  But,  ezi  pede  Herculem,  Mr.  Fergusson, 
from  asmall  planhadadvancedatheory  whichwas 
very  ingenious,  and  his  imagination  had  lent  a 
great  deal  of  reality  to  what  did  not  exist  at  all. 
Mr.  Fergusson  was  greatly  to  be  thanked  for  his 
effort  to  explain  what  had  always  appeared  to  be 
an  enigma.  It  was  certainly  a very  remarkable 
thing  that  the  ancients  should  have  chosen 
such  a dlffionlt  and  awkward  site.  He 
(the  speaker)  thought  the  building  itself  was 
iu  a debased  style  of  art,  but  very  elabo- 
rately worked  out.  It  appeared  to  be  of  a 
later  period  than  the  date  assigned  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  although  the  iuscription  left  no  doubt 
on  that  point.  Mr.  Ferguason’s  theory  was  a most 
ingenious  mode  of  describing  the  temple,  and  he 
(Professor  Donaldson)  begged  to  propose  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper. 


Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  said  he  was  unable  to  con- 
tribute  much  to  the  discussion,  for  when  he 
visited  tho  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
thirty  years  since,  be  had  very  little  time  to 
study  the  Erechtheum,  as  he  principally  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  Parthenon  and  the  Dorio 
temples.  He  had  always  recognised  the  diffi- , 
culty  of  explaining  the  disposition  of  the  build, 
ings  of  the  Erechtheum  on  the  theories  hitherto 
advanced,  and  had  often  longed  to  take  up  the 
subject,  a course  from  which  ho  bad  been  de- 
terred owing  to  inability  to  devote  sufficient  time 
to  it,  for  it  was  a subject  which  required  deep 
research  and  long  and  patient  investigation.  The 
limited  amount  of  attention  he  bad  been  able  to 
give  to  the  matter,  however,  inclined  him  to 
accept  Mr.  Fergusaon’s  theory.  He  begged  to 
second  the  vote  of  thanks. 

Professor  T.  Haytor  Lewis  said  that,  like  the 
previous  speakers,  he  had  to  look  back  a great 
many  years  to  the  period  when  he  visited  the 
Erechtheum.  At  that  time  he  made  very  careful 
notes  and  drawings,  which  he  found  of  great  use 
even  in  the  present  day.  The  importance  of 
taking  carefal  notes  and  measurements  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  be  found  the  draw- 
ings  of  Inwood  and  Stuart,  which  he  had  with 
him,  to  be  very  incorrect  in  several  essential 
particulars.  Mr.  Fergusson’s  restoration  was 
extremely  ingenions,  but  exception  might  be 
taken  to  one  or  two  points.  In  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Polias  Mr.  Fergusson  had  shown  a level 
floor;  but  anybody  with  a criticul  eye  would  see 
that  he  must  be  wrong,  because  be  took  no 
account  of  the  gaps  shown  on  the  plan,  which, 
however,  were  not  intended  to  be  seen,  being 
probably  covered  with  slabs  of  marble.  He 
thongbt  that  the  large  aud,  on  plan,  ungainly  and 
unpictnresQue  portico  would  never  have  been  con- 
stmoted  unless  with  the  express  object  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  of  whose  theory  it  was  a 
strong  corroboration. 

Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  thonghtthatMr.Fergusson’s 
paper  furnished  an  excellent  illustration  of  tho 
manner  in  which  a good  interpreter  of  a monu- 
ment might  sometimes  correct  a very  good  Greek 
scholar.  Before  coming  to  tho  meeting,  he  (the 
speaker)  had  the  curiosity  to  turn  to  the  account 
of  the  Erechtheum  given  by  Ottfried  Mul'er,  the 
learned  German  archmologist,  who,  however, 
propounded  a theory  about  the  building  which 
was  entirely  demolished  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 
Ottfried  Miiller  placed  the  Pandroseum  in  the 
portico,  but  Pausanias  distinctly  spoke  of  the 
naoB  of  the  Pandrosos.  The  naos  was  in  reality 
a house,  not  a portico;  in  the  inscription  it  was 
not  called  a naos  at  all.  Had  Muller  paid  a 
little  more  attention  to  his  text  he  might  possibly 
have  anticipated  Mr.  Fergusson.  It  was  now 
perfectly  clear  that  the  Pandroseum  was  another 
building,  and  scholars  and  architects  alike  were 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Fergusson  for  the  almost 
more  than  ingenuity  of  his  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. The  Erechtheum  was  a building  excep- 
tional aud  anomalous  in  character,  with  its 
different  levels  and  peculiarities  of  building,  and 
afforded,  moreover,  some  faint  indication  of  how 
muoh  of  Greek  architecture  had  been  unhappily 
lost ; for  when  it  was  seen  how  much  variety 
could  be  introduced  into  such  a building,  it  might 
be  taken  as  a proof  that  the  Greeks  showed  equal 
variebyand  powerin  adjusting  their  architecture 
to  utility  aud  circumstances. 

Mr.  Edward  Hall  remarked  that  there  were 
some  peculiarities  iu  the  plan  of  the  temple  as 
restored  by  Mr.  Fergusson  which  were  decidedly 
of  late  date.  For  example,  the  pilasters  on  the 
internal  face  of  the  western  wall  were  Roman 
in  ohsiracter  rather  than  Greek.  The  apsis  was 
also  a Roman  feature,  and  might  probably  be 
omitted  with  advantage  when  tho  plan  was 
published. 

Mr.  Leighton  observed  that  he  had  seen  the 
Erechtheum,  aud,  speaking  as  a sculptor,  had 
been  much  struck  with  Mr.  Fergusson’s  elucida- 
tion  of  the  building.  The  first  point  which  im- 
pressed him  (the  speaker)  when  he  saw  the 
temple  on  the  exterior  was  its  columnar  dignity, 
which  completely  effaced  any  unpleasant  feeling 
which  would  be  engendered  by  seeing  female 
figures  performing  an  architectural  function  by 
supporting  an  entablature  or  other  heavy  archi- 
tectural  member.  On  closer  approach,  the 
beholder  was  struck  with  the  great  variety  seen 
in  the  figures  themselves,  not  merely  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  hair  and  in  the  folds  of  the 
drapery,  bub  in  the  general  pose  of  the  figures, 
which  evidenced  the  skill  of  the  sculptor.  Than 
these  figures  nothing  could  bo  more  Greek,  and 
nothing  bo  little  English,  in  character. 

Mr.  Borges  said  Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory  was  a 


very  bold  one,  and  almost  took  away  one’s  breath* 
so  that  it  conld  not  be  adequately  discussed  then 
and  there.  He  suggested  tliat  the  paper  should 
be  printed,  aud  further  discussed  iu  a month  or 
six  weeks’  time.  Mr.  Fergusson  had  confined 
himself  almost  entirely  to  tho  plan  of  the  temple  ; 
he  had  told  the  meeting  little  or  nothing  as  to 
its  arohitectnro,  although  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  building  on  the  Acropolis.  He  there- 
fore hoped  Mr.  Fergusson  would  favour  tho 
Institute  with  a paper  on  the  architecture  of  the 
temple,  which  would  be  infinitely  more  interesting 
to  architects  than  to  know  exactly  whereabouts 
the  Pandroseum  stood.  Architects  wanted  artjand 
needed  to  improve  their  art  by  means  of  Greek 
art.  Architects  needed  to  take  up  thirteenth, 
century  architecture, — which  was  Greek  archi- 
teoture  with  the  pointed  arch, — and  study  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  best  Greek  examples.  It 
was  impossible  to  have  good  architecture  until 
all  architects  were  artists,  which  they  were  not 
at  present. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Cates, 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  suggested  that  the  subject 
might  be  taken  up  by  the  Conference  of  Archi- 
tects, which  is  to  meet  in  June  next.  Mr.  Fergns- 
Bon’a  paper  was  one  of  the  most  important  that 
had  been  read  before  the  Institute,  and  was 
deserving  of  more  than  passing  notice.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  last  Conference,  two  years  ago, 
the  committee  of  the  section  devoted  to  archi- 
tectnral  att  was  rather  at  a loss  for  subject- 
matter,  aud  had  to  take  up  “Queen  Anne”  as 
the  only  topic  which  ofl’ered  itself.  Possibly  Mr. 
Fergusson  would,  by  the  time  the  Conference 
met,  be  able  to  say  a great  deal  as  to  the  archi- 
hectare  and  decoration  of  the  Erechtheum, 

Mr.  Fergusson  said  he  had  very  little  to  say 
in  reply  to  the  discussion,  as  there  had  been 
tolerable  unanimity  iu  favour  of  the  views  he 
had  advanced.  His  object  had  been  to  show  the 
position  of  the  Pandroseum, — to  settle  tho  plan 
first.  The  architecture  could  nob  be  explained 
so  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  three 
buildings  into  two.  This  initial  difficulty  settled, 
it  was  possible  to  proceed  to  consider  the  archi- 
tecture.  He  should  be  very  glad  to  read  a supple- 
mental paper  on  this  part  of  the  subject ; but 
there  was  the  difficulty  that  it  would  require  a 
large  number  of  drawings  iu  illustration  of  it. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  pub  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President  said  be  thought  the  evidence 
brought  by  Mr.  Fergusson  to  show  that  the 
Pandroseum  was  to  the  west  of  the  better  known 
temple  was  conoluaivo.  Presuming  that  the 
discussion  would  go  on,  as  he  hoped  it  would,  he 
thought  that  the  difficulty  as  to  drawings  might 
be  got  over  in  this  way  : all  members  who  had 
sketches  or  means  of  obtaining  sketches  of  de- 
tails of  the  Erechtheum  could  place  them  at 
Mr,  Fergusson’s  disposal,  and  the  result  would 
be  not  only  an  additional  and  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  Institute’s  transactions  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  but  a collection  of  drawings  such  as 
was  seldom  brought  together  in  illustration  of  a 
paper.  It  was  a very  curious  thing  that  a 
buildingso  elaborated  in  detail  as  the  Erechtheum 
should  be  of  the  same  date,  within  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  as  the  Parthenon. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated.  The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be 
held  on  Monday,  the  28th  insb.,  when  Mr.  R.  F. 
Chisholm  will  read  a paper  “ On  the  Palace  of 
Tiroomal  Naik,  Madras.” 


' ARTISTIC  PAINTED  GLASS  ” AT  THE 
BURLINGTON  CLUB. 

The  title  we  have  placed  between  commas 
is  adopted  by  the  Marquis  d’Azeglio,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  small  bub  very  carious  collection 
of  works  so  described  now  arranged  in  the  house 
of  the  Burlington  Art  Club,  as  a distinctive 
description  of  a class  of  objects  which  differ 
essentially  from  what  is  generally  known  as 
“ stained  glass.”  Of  the  nature  of  the  work,  and 
the  origin  of  the  present  collection,  we  may  let 
the  owner  of  it  speak  in  his  own  words,  quoted 
from  the  descriptive  catalogue  supplied  by  him 
at  the  request  of  the  committee: — 

“In  1385,  in  a small  eariosity-sliop  in  Milan,  I csino 
across  the  lirst  of  these  (-lasses.  It  forma  part  of  the  tray 
No.  9;  a large  circular  rock  crystal  lens,  with  a ‘ Descent 
froiu  the  Cross’  iu  a graud  style,  and,  underneath,  the 
arms  of  tho  Venier  family  of  Venice.  I thought  it  very 
beautiful;  but  after  carefully  examining  it,  I could  not 
make  out  what  it  was.  It  looked  like  a sort  of  enamel. 
At  all  events,  I secured  it  for  a moderate  price.  8ingu- 
larly  enough,  this  my  first  froicraUle  I still  consider  as  one 
of  the  gems  of  my  collection.  Soon  after  my  return  to 
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London,  youne  Mr.  Farrer,  of  Bond-streot,  wrote  to  say 
that  he  wanted  to  show  me  an  exquisite  object  of  art.  It 
was  the  companion  to  the  one  above  mentioned,  ‘ Christ 
in  the  Garden  of  Olives,’  ....  Subsequently,  having 
met  with  a few  more,  it  struck  me  that  perhaps  here  was 
a forgotten  branch  of  art  worth  illustrating,  and  thus  I 
gathered  this  collection  all  over  Europe." 

Of  the  specimecB  thos  collected,  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  aro  Italian,  dating  from  1350 
np  to  a modern  period,  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  being  those  dating  from  1500  to  1600. 
The  specimens  earlier  than  that  period  are  mostly 
siiraffi.ti  done  in  gold  laid  on  glass,  and  shaded  in 
line  after  the  manner  of  engraving, the  gold  being 
removed  for  the  lines  and  shadows.  It  is  during 
the  sisteenth  century  that  there  are  found  the 
small  paintings  having  very  much  the  appear, 
ance  of  enamel  work,  and  mostly  set  beneath 
crystals,  to  which  the  two  specimens  already 
alluded  to  belong,  and  of  which  other  examples 
are  shown  in  the  same  tray.  The  two  sacred 
subjects  mentioned  quite  bear  out  tho  opinion 
of  tbeir  artistic  merit  and  interest  expressed  in 
the  above  quotation  ; the  figures  and  conn, 
tenanoes  are  fine  in  drawing  and  conception  j the 
nude  portions  of  the  figures  are  of  a greyish  tint ; 
the  background  or  landscape  is  partly  formed  in 
gold  sgraffito,  and  partly  filled  in  with  other 
tints.  The  mode  of  execution  it  is  certainly  not 
easy  to  understand,  and  perhaps  this  could  hardly 
be  very  well  ascertained  without  risk  of  spoiling 
the  work  in  the  process  of  investigation.  Two 
small  portrait  lockets  in  this  tray,  beneath 
crystals  which  take  the  form  of  a heart-shaped 
leaf  (or  what  would  be  a heart  but  that 
the  point  is  curved  to  one  side),  are  very 
charming  specimens  of  fanciful  ornament. 
An  “ Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  in  tho  centre 
of  the  same  tray,  appears  to  belong  to  the 
same  set  as  the  two  other  scenes  from  the  New 
Testament  history,  and  perhaps  to  be  the  work 
of  the  same  hand.  It  is  very  delicately  executed, 
Tray  7 contains  a very  fine  little  composition  of 
the  Crucifixion,  labelled  by  the  exhibitor, 
“ School  of  Mantegna,”  in  which  the  treatment 
is  more  decidedly  conventional  and  ornamental, 
the  figures  having  gold  hair,  &c. ; but  the  design 
is  of  a very  grand  type,  though  on  so  minute  a 
scale.  The  same  tray  contains  a figure  of  the 
Madonna,  executed  in  gold  sgraffito  on  a ground 
of  dark  and  unevenly  tinted  crimson  glass.  In 
the  case  at  the  end  of  the  room  are  to  be  seen 
some  large  specimens  of  this  efcobiog  in  gold,  as 
it  may  be  called,  in  one  or  two  of  which  the  gold 
etching  is  nsed  only  for  the  drapery,  and  the 
limbs  are  coloured  (in  enamel  ?)  ; but  these,  we 
fancy,  belong  to  a later  date.  One  specimen,  a 
kind  of  flat  dish,  entirely  in  gold  sgraffito,  and 
evidently  belonging  to  the  period  prior  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  curious  enough  as  a speci- 
men of  the  refined  grotesque,  as  one  may  call  it, 
of  Italian  revived  Paganism.  It  represents 
a collection  of  river  deities  apparently, — one 
with  the  head  and  body  of  a swan,  on  human  legs, 
comes  out  of  the  water;  other  almost  equally 
strange  biformed  figures  recline  on  the  bank ; 
trees  sprout  from  the  top  of  shrivelled-looking 
female  forms,  &c.  The  thing  is  a ourioeity,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  artistic  fancy  of  the  time. 

Subsequently  in  order  of  time  to  the  paintings 
under  crystal,  which  form  the  centre  point,  his- 
torically and  artistically,  of  the  collection,  comes 
a third  and  very  inferior  form  of  painting  on 
glass,  consisting  of  coloured  copies  from  engrav- 
ings mechanically  transferred ; the  original  en- 
gravings  from  which  one  or  two  of  the  specimens 
are  copied  hang  on  the  walla.  These  are  coarse 
in  execution,  and,  moreover,  have  perished  very 
much  in  some  cases  ; their  artistic  value  is  nil; 
but  they  servo  as  specimens  to  eomplete  the 
historic  illustration  of  the  particular  art  in  its 
decline.  This,  however,  is  followed  again  by 
another  style,  in  which  copies  of  this  kind  are 
carried  out  with  a richer  and  more  conven- 
tionalised  ornamental  effect,  as  illustrated  by 
some  very  elaborate  specimens  in  trays  12  and 
13  ; bat  these  have  not  the  artistic  feeling  of  the 
sixteenth-century  and  earlier  work. 

Among  curiosities  in  the  collection  a figure  of 
“Fame”  (tray  No.  7)  may  be  mentioned,  en- 
graved  with  a diamond  on  the  under  side  of  the 
glass ; a fanlt  in  the  sarface  of  the  glass  has  been 
made  to  do  duty  as  thesnu,  “rays”  being  made 
to  diverge  from  it.  An  early  specimen  of  German 
painted  glass,  “The  Death  of  the  Virgin,”  which 
belonged  to  Baron  Maroebetti,  is  most  interest- 
ing, both  in  regard  to  richness  of  colonr  and  (in 
its  way)  intensity  of  expression.  A curiosity  of 
another  kind  is  a glass  painting,  labelled  “ Copia 
Oinese  di  pittura,  Europea,”  a Chinese  copy  or 
imitation  of  Europesm  painting.  The  subject  is 
Europa  taking  her  seat  on  the  back  of  the  kneel- 


ingbull,  Europa  being  a pretty  Chinese  maiden, 
assisted  by  others,  all  in  the  costume  of  the 
country.  The  anomaly  and  confusion  of  asso- 
ciations are  odd  enough. 

Some  fine  engravings  hang  ronnd  the  room; 
some  well  known,  by  Marc  Antonio  and  Diirer; 
others  less  known;  and  some  interesting  and  very 
delicately-executed  nielli,  or  designs  left  in  white 
on  a black  ground.  The  collection  of  glass  will 
quite  repay  a visit  from  its  unusual,  indeed,  we 
may  say  unique,  character.  Admission  is  readily 
to  be  obtained  through  members. 

We  may  mention  that  the  club  intend  to  make 
a collection  next  month  of  drawings  and  designs 
by  Blake.  Those  who  appreciate  the  peculiar 
power  of  that  remarkable  genius  ought  to  look 
forward  with  interest  to  such  an  opportunity. 


CAPTAIN  LIERNUR’S  SYSTEM  OF 
SEWERAGE. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewage,  Mr.  William  Haywood, 
their  engineer,  has  investigated  Capt.  Liernar’s 
pneumatic  system  of  sewerage,  has  conferred 
with  that  gentleman  personally,  visited  Amster- 
dam and  Leyden,  where  the  system  has  been 
partially  applied,  and  presented  a careful  and 
valuable  report  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Haywood 
sees  the  objections  whioh  may  be  taken  to  the 
system,  as  well  as  the  advantages  it  possesses, 
and  in  conclusion  says  : — 

“ That  the  pneumatic  system  is  not  perfect  on 
all  points  is  certain,  bat  its  value  mast  be  con- 
sidered by  the  side  of  the  results  of  the  existing 
system,  with  which  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
growing  dissatisfaction,  and,  as  to  its  sanitary 
value,  many  doubts ; and  for  that  reason  it  seems 
to  me  important  that  the  pnenmatio  system 
should  have  a full  and  fair  trial  in  England.” 

He  thinks  it  would  be  best  tried  in  a poor 
district,  where,  the  population  being  usually 
more  dense,  more  excreta  is  produced  from  a 
given  area,  and  where  the  consumption  of 
water  being  less,  and  the  condition  of  the 
ordinary  syphon  - pans  more  resembling  that 
of  the  pans  under  the  Liernur’a  system, 
water  supply  might  be  omitted  or  withdrawn 
from  the  closets  without  objection  from  the  in- 
, habitants.  In  the  metropolis,  and  in  most  of 
our  great  towns,  under  the  Artisans’ Dwellings 
Itnprovement  Act,  large  numbers  of  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes  are  likely  to  be  built,  and 
there  the  system  could  be  tried  under  favourable 
conditions  ; in  the  suburbs  of  London  whole  dis- 
triots  are  also  being  laid  out  for  the  residences 
of  those  in  very  moderate  circumstances,  and 
there  a similar  opportunity  offers  itself. 


LINE  OP  FRONT. 

At  the  Westminster  Police  Court,  Mr.  Arnold, 
as  already  mentioned,  has  given  judgment  in  a 
case  in  which  Mr.  Charles  Lahee,  the  Vestry 
Clerk  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  was  the  complainant, 
against  Messrs.  Adamson  & Sons,  the  builders,  of 
Putney,  for  an  infringement  of  the  Building  Acta 
at  Sloane- street,  Chelsea. 

Mr.  Arnold  said  ; This  ia  a summons  taken  out  by  tbo 
Vestry  Clerk  of  Chelsea,  alleging  that  the  defendants 
“were  the  builders  of  a certain  erection,  to  wit,  certain 
bay  windows  of  the  house  No.  142,  Sloane-street,  erected 
beyond  the  general  line  of  building  in  such  street,  without 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  distance  of  such  line  of  buildings  from  the 
highway  not  exceeding  50  ft.’’  The  proceeding  is  insti- 
tuted under  the  75th  section  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act  of  1862  (25  and  26  Vie.,  cap.  ic2). 

'The  facts  of  the  case  which  are  not  in  dispnte  are  as 
follow: — At  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  defendants 
pulled  down  an  old  house,  the  shop  frontage  of  which 
extended  9 ft.  6 in.  beyond  the  general  line  of  buildings 
“ as  decided  by  the  superintending  architect  to  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works.”  At  the  end  of  July  or  the 
beginning  of  August  they  began  to  build  a new  house  as  a 
dwelling-house  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  putting  back  the 
general  frontage  of  the  house  to  the  general  line,  but 
erecting  bay  windows  in  the  centre  of  the  house  to  the 
ground  and  first  stories,  which  windows  project  3 ft. 
beyond  the  general  line. 

it  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  that  the 
building  comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  seventy-fourth 
section,  “ in  esse  any  building  situated  within  any  of  the 
parishes,  districts,  or  places  comprised  in  the  schedule 
of  the  lirstly-recited  Act,  which  shall  in  any  part  thereof 
project  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  street  in  which  the 
same  may  be  situate,  or  beyond  the  front  of  the  building, 
wall,  or  railing  on  either  side  thereof,  shall  at  any  time  be 
taken  down  to  an  extent  exceeding  one-half  of  such 
building,  such  half  to  be  measured  in  cubic  feet,  or  shall 
be  destroyed  by  fire  or  other  casualty,  or  demolished, 
pulled  down,  or  removed  from  any  other  cause  to  the 
extent  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  require  the  same  to  be  set  back  to 
such  a line,  and  in  such  a manner,  for  the  improvement  of 
any  street  as  the  said  Board  shall  direct ; provided  that 
the  said  Board  shall  make  compensation  to  the  owner  of 
such  buUdiiig  for  any  damages  and  expenses  be  may  sns- 
tain  and  incur  thereby." 
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The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  not  required  the 
buildingto  be  set  back  under  the  last-mentioned  aeolion, 
nor  had  they  consented  to  the  erection  of  tho  bay  win- 
dows beyond  the  general  line  of  buildings  under  the  75th 
section. 

On  behalf  of  the  complainant,  howeve*,  it  was  con- 
tended that  Sections  74,  75,  and  76  should  bo  read 
together,  and  that  as  the  defendants  had  not  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Works,  the  Vestry  were  entitled 
to  an  order  for  the  demolition  of  the  projection  in 
question. 

It  was  not  stated  in  what  way  Sections  74  and  75 
were  to  be  read  together  (for  Section  76  has  really  no 
bearing  on  the  present  question),  but  I suppose  it  was 
intended  to  be  argued  that  when  an  old  building  project- 
ing beyond  the  general  line  had  been  taken  down,  and  the 
builder  proposed  to  erect  a new  structure  on  the  old 
foundations,  i,e.,  also  projecting  beyond  the  general  line, 
be  was  in  the  first  instance  to  apply,  under  the  75th  section, 
for  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  such  projection,  and  that  if  the  Board  did  not 
consent,  they  were,  under  the  74lh  section,  to  require  the 
building  to  be  set  back  to  tho  general  line,  and  to  make 
compensation  to  the  owner,  and  then  if  the  ba  lding  was 
continued  beyond  the  general  line,  the  Vestry  or  the 
District  Board  of  Works  would  revert  to  the  76th  section, 
and  be  entitled  to  a justice's  order  to  demolish  the 
projection. 

But  I am  clearly  of  opinion  thit  this  is  not  the  meaning 
of  the  statute,  and  that  it  wonld  be  a confusion  and 
jumbling  together  of  enactments  that  are  applicable  to 
dilTerent  sets  of  circumstances. 

The  76th  section  applies  to  tho  case  either  of  a new 
building,  or  of  the  removal  of  an  old  one  where  the  builder 
wishes  to  have  a projection  beyond  the  general  line  which 
had  not  existed  before;  in  either  of  these  esses  the  builder, 
having  no  previously-acquired  rights,  is  to  take  the 
initiative  and  obtain  tho  consent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  before  he  can  lawfully  erect  the  proposed 
projection. 

The  7itli  section,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  expressly 
to  a case  like  the  present,  where  an  old  building  which 
did  project  beyond  the  general  line  is  taken  down  and  a 
new  building  is  erected  in  a projection  to  the  same  or  a 
less  extent  than  the  old  one  (for  it  can  make  no  dillerence 
in  principle  if—as  in  tho  present  esse— the  projection  does 
not  extend  so  far  as  the  old  one  bad  done),  la  such  a 
case  the  owner  is  exercising  his  existing  rights,  and  if,  on 
grounds  of  public  oouvenieuce,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  be  of  opinion 
that  the  frontage  should  not  extend  beyond  the  general 
line,  it  is  for  them  to  tsko  tho  initiative,  and  to  require 
the  owner  to  set  back  the  frontage  to  the  general  line, 
and  to  psy  him  compensation  for  any  damage  and  expenses 
he  may  sustain, 

I need  not  refer  to  the  seemiogly  unnecessiry  delay 
that  has  taken  place  between  the  original  commencement 
of  the  works  and  the  issuing  of  tho  summons,  as  that 
fact  does  not  touch  the  merits  of  the  case;  but  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  owner  of  the  house  ia  question  had  a 
right  to  rebuild  the  house  upon  or  within  the  old  founds-, 
tions,  unless  required  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  set  it  back ; and  that  neither  he  nor  the  defendsnt 
(the  builder)  was  called  upon  to  obtain  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Board  for  that  purpose.  The  summons, 
therefore,  will  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Corsellia,  for  the  defendant,  asked  for  coats,  and 
2?.  29.  was  allowed. 

Upon  the  application  of  Mr.  Wallace,  barrister,  for  the 
Vestry,  a case  was  granted  for  a superior  court. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Board  of  Works  will  not 
waste  anj  more  money  in  endeavouring  to  sustain 
an  obviously  erroneous  opinion. 


RUINOUS  BUILDINGS  AND  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

O.N  the  10th  inat.,  an  adjourned  summons,  of 
a protracted  nature  was  heard  at  the  Guildhall, 
before  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  M.P.,  with  regard  to 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  back  walls  of  Nos. 
69  & 71,  Coleman-strebt,  City.  Mr.  A.  J.  Baylis 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers;  and  Messrs.  Lnmley  and  Dowling  for 
the  owners  and  occupiers. 

Mr.  Edrauud  Woodthorpe,  Di'itrict  Surveyor  of  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  City  of  London,  was  called,  and 
stated  bis  opinion  as  to  the  walls  in  question;  and  his 
views  were  supported  by  Mr.  T»blierer,  District  Surveyor 
for  Greenwich,  Mr.  Hammond  (a  qualified  District  Sur- 
veyor), and  by  a highly  respectable  builder. 

For  the  defence  it  was  contended  that  although  the  walls 
were  old  and  bulged,  and  the  Qi*ora  settled,  yet  there  was 
no  danger,  in  support  of  which  contention  Mr.  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  Mr.  Heed,  Mr.  Joy,  and  another  surveyor,  were 
called. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk  considered  the  weight  of  evidence  was 
against  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  declined  to 
make  an  order  for  the  demolition  of  the  walls. 

The  solicitors  for  the  defence  made  an  urgent  appeal 
for  costs,  but  Mr.  Martin,  the  chief  clerk,  stated  that  the 
magistrate  had  no  power  to  allow  them. 


Tile  City  Architect’s  Salary. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  on  the  lOch 
inst.,  the  Lord  Mayor  laid  before  the  Court  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  Architect, 
soliciting  a reconsideration  of  his  salary.  The 
communication  gave  rise  to  much  argument,  in 
the  course  of  which  it  was  stated  that  the  archi- 
tect bad  a salary  of  l,500i.  a year,  and  that  only 
two  years  ago,  in  consideration  of  his  eminent 
services,  he  received  a bonus  of  5,OOOL  Mr. 
L.  H.  Phillips  moved  that  the  letter  should  lie 
upon  the  table.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Deputy 
Lowman  Taylor  and  other  members  paid  a high 
tribute  to  the  ability  and  eminence  of  the  City 
Architect.  In  the  result  the  letter  was  referred 
for  consideration  to  the  Officers  and  Clerks 
Committee. 
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ARUNDEL  CASTLE. 

Arundel,  in  its  position,  magoibnde,  and 
Mstory,  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Medimval 
military  stroctures  of  England.  Engliah  pro- 
bably  in  its  origin,  Norman  certainly  by  adoption, 
it  is  not  only  among  the  rare  castles  recorded  in 
Domesday,  but  is  the  only  one  therein  specifically 
mentioned  as  in  existence  before  the  coming  in  of 
Dnke  William.  It  was  held  by  Alfred  and  by 
Harold,  and  was  granted  with  its  surrounding 
and  dependent  lordships  by  William  to  the  head 
of  the  great  house  of  Montgomery  as  an  acknow. 
ledgment  of  kinship,  and  a fitting  reward  for 
his  distinguished  services  at  Hastings.  Three 
members  and  two  generations  of  that  family 
held  the  castle  for  about  thirty-two  years.  They 
were  followed  by  Henry  I.  and  his  Queen,  who 
held  it  for  half  a century,  and  it  has  since 
descended  in  blood  through  the  lines  of 
D’Albini,  Fitz-Alan,  and  Howard,  through 
seven  centuries  of  inheritance,  to  its  present 
lord.  Though  less  extensive  in  area,  it  is  equal 
to  Windsor  in  antiquity  and  position,  and 
resembles  it  closely  in  type,  having  an  upper  and 
lower  ward,  and  a lofty  mound  partially  inter- 
posed between  the  two,  girdled  by  a deep  fosse 
and  crowned  by  a circular  keep.  Within  its 
precinct  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  George,  and  far 
beyond  the  walls,  but  in  one  direction  only, 
extends  its  broad  demesne.  It  has  also  its  own 
peculiarities.  Just  beyond  the  wall  of  the 
Norman  castle,  but  probably  within  the  earlier 
English  outwork,  stands  the  fine  parish  church, 
a Pitz-Alan  gift,  and  attached  to  its  east  end  is 
the  chapel  of  the  college  founded  by  Richard, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  in  1386,  and  now,  by  a grant 
or  purchase  in  the  reign  of  Eiwarcl  VI.,  vested 
in  the  descendants  of  its  founder,  and  the 
private  property  of  the  lord  of  the  castle.  The 
buildings  of  the  college  are  mostly  removed,  and 
the  chapel,  though  still  standing,  is  in  a dilapi- 
dated  state,  and  closed  against  visitors.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  contains  many  tombs 
of  great  magnificence  and  considerable  historic 
interest,  beneath  which  rest  the  remains  of  many 
members  of  the  great  house  of  Fitz-Alan,  who 
loved  full  well  and  gave  full  largely  to  that 
church  to  which  their  Howard  descendant  has 
shown  himself  a not  leas  liberal  benefactor. 

The  Arun,  a principal  river  of  the  south,  has 
its  sources  in  Surrey.  It  traverses  the  whole 
breadth,  here  about  twenty  miles,  of  the  county 
of  Sussex,  and  in  its  passage  to  the  sea  cleaves 
the  southern  ridge  of  the  chalk  by  a very  striking  , 
raviue  or  dell,  which,  with  the  river,  gives  name 
to  the  castle  and  the  town,  as  well  as  to  the 
Rape  of  Arundel,  within  which  they  stand.  The 
castle  is  placed  upon  a bold  bluff  of  chalk,  which 
rises  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  river, 
here  flowing  in  easy  curves  across  a broad  tract 
of  low  and  level  land,  which  intervenes  between 
the  downs  and  the  sea,  from  which  the  castle  is 
distant  about  four  miles.  Upon  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  slope  has  sprung  up  the  town,  which  for 
centuries  paid  allegiance  to  the  castle  and  re- 
ceived from  it  protection  and  support.  Six  miles 
westward  of  the  Arun  is  Boguor,  rich  in  Roman 
remains,  and  as  far  to  the  east  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Adur,  where  Shoreham  contests  with  Ports- 
mouth the  representation  of  the  ancient  Portus 
Adurni.  A few  miles  north  of  the  castle  Stane- 
way  marks  the  line  of  the  old  Roman  road  be- 
tween Chichester  and  London.  Various  villages, 
the  names  of  which  show  their  English  origin, 
are  thickly  posted  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
Arun;  but  the  name  of  the  river  and  of  its  tri- 
bntary  the  Rother,  may  be  British,  as  are  no 
doubt  the  bill  camps  here  and  there  scattered 
over  the  downs.  The  Rape  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Jutish  division.  It  includes  five  Hundreds,  and 
was  formerly  nearly  all  forest.  The  courts  were 
held  beneath  an  oak-tree  at  Madehurst. 

The  bluff  oocnpied  by  the  castle  is  the  end  of 
a ridge  of  high  ground,  which  is  specially  steep 
towards  the  east  and  south,  and  ascends  to  still 
higher  land  towards  the  north  and  west.  In 
this  direction  lies  the  park,  which  covers  about 
1,100  acres,  and  iooludes,  between  two  ridges  of 
the  chalk,  a deep  combe  or  valley,  in  the  lower 
part  of  which,  just  below  the  castle,  is  the  lake 
called  Swanbourne,  the  pool  from  a very  remote 
period  for  the  use  of  the  mill. 

The  history  of  Arnndel  has  been  written  by 
Dallaway  in  his  Western  Sussex,  and  by  Tierney 
in  a specific  work.  Whatever  may  be  the  valne 
of  either  production  for  the  history  and  descent 
of  the  lordship,  neither  gives  a full  plan  of  the 
earthworks  of  the  castle,  nor  enters  at  all  scien- 
tifically  into  its  details  from  either  the  military 
or  architectural  point  of  view.  Unfortunately, 


the  proximity  of  the  castle  to  Brighton  and  some 
lesser  watering-places  has  caused  the  exclusion 
of  visitors,  save  under  restrictions  so  very  narrow 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  examine  the  works  at 
all  in  detail.  It  appears  from  Tierney’s  history 
that  the  castle  is  protected  towards  the  north 
or  open  country  by  a double  line  of  defence, 
composed  of  a bank  and  ditch,  of  which  the 
outer  includes  the  present  as  well  as  the  older 
park,  and  is,  in  places,  at  least  two  miles  from 
the  castle.  The  inner  is  of  much  smaller  extent, 
but  the  two  seem  intended  to  protect  the  town 
and  the  port,  as  well  as  the  site  of  the  castle, 
and  to  be  rather  lines  of  defence  than  the 
remains  of  a camp,  whether  British  or 
English.  Within  both  these,  and  probably  of 
later  date,  are  the  earthworks  upon  a pare  of 
which  the  Norman  castle  was  founded.  These 
resemble  the  works  common  to  England  with 
Normandy,  and  may  probably  be  attributed  to 
the  Northern  invaders  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
centuries.  The  high  ground  is  occupied  by  an 
oblong  iuclosnre,  of  which  more  or  less  of  the 
original  earth-bank  remains,  and  outside  of  which 
to  the  south  and  east  was  the  natural  steep,  and 
to  the  west  a natural  hollow,  deepened  and  ex- 
tended round  the  north  front  by  art.  The  in- 
closure  is  in  length  317  yards,  and  in  breadth 
83  yards,  and  includes  about  5^  acres.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  western  side,  and  forming  a 
part  of  the  enceinte,  is  a large  circular  mound, 
almost  wholly  artificial,  having  its  proper  ditch, 
which  on  the  outer  face  is  also  the  ditch  of  the 
general  enceinte.  The  mound  is  about  90  ft. 
diameter  at  its  table  summit,  and  about  230  ft. 
at  its  base.  As  the  ground  rises  towards  the 
north,  the  height  is  on  that  side  about  50  ft.,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  about  70  ft.,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch.  The  Windsor  mound  is  about  the 
same  height,  but  rather  larger,  being  125  ft. 
across  at  its  summit.  By  its  projection  this 
work  materially  narrows  the  main  area,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a short  cross  ditch,  bank, 
and  wall,  now  gone,  divided  it  into  an  upper  or 
northern  and  lower  or  southern  ward,  in  the 
latter  of  which  are  the  domestic  buildings. 
These  two  wards  were  the  parts  of  the  earlier 
fortification  taken  possession  of  by  the  builder 
of  the  Norman  castle,  but  there  is  also  an  inclo. 
sure  opposite  to  the  mound,  and  outside  the 
ditch,  which  runs  up  to  a narrow  end  towards 
the  north-west.  Whether  this  was  fortified  with 
masonry  is  uncertain,  bat  it  certainly  was  a part 
of  the  earlier  fortress,  and  shows  its  extent  and 
importance.  The  ditches  everywhere  being  in 
the  chalk,  and  at  a high  level,  were  no  doubt 
always  dry.  Earl  Roger,  probably,  found  along 
the  cresc  of  these  eartbbanks  the  same  sort  of 
defences  that  he  lefc  behind  him,  on  similar 
banks  and  mounds,  at  his  paternal  castle  in 
Normandy,  but  whether  these  were  of  timber  or 
of  masonry  is  uncertain.  They  might  very  well 
have  been  of  either.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  earl,  or  his  immediate  successors,  iu- 
clnsed  the  main  area  within  a curtain  of  masonry, 
which  ran  np  the  mound  and  placed  half  of  it, 
as  at  Lincoln  and  Tonbridge,  outside  the  inclo- 
Bure.  Upon  this  curtain,  a little  south  of  the 
mound,  was  placed  the  gate-houee,  and  along  it 
at  various  points  were  mural  towers,  probably 
square,  of  which  one,  on  the  curtain  north  of  the 
mound,  and  known  as  Bevis  Tower,  still  remains, 
though  more  or  less  altered.  The  domestic 
buildings  were  then,  as  now,  along  the  sides  of 
the  lower  ward,  and  upon  the  mound  was  placed 
a shell  keep. 

As  the  public  are  only  permitted  to  inspect  the 
lower  part  of  the  gate-house,  the  adjacent  cur- 
tain, and  the  interior  of  the  keep,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  a correct  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  original  earthworks,  or  as  to  the  age  of  the 
general  curtain,  or  the  basement  of  the  domestic 
buildings,  parts  of  which  are  said  to  be  of  Norman 
date.  That  the  earthworks  were  extensive,  and 
in  part  remain,  may  be  seen  from  the  summit  of 
the  keep,  and  from  the  upper  gate  of  the  park. 
Dallaway  gives  a large,  but  not  quite  correct, 
plan  of  the  keep  and  its  mound,  the  gate-house 
and  Bevis  Tower,  and  the  lower  ward  ; but  his 
plan  does  not  include  the  higher  ward  nor  the 
earthworks,  nor  is  it  accompanied  by  any  sec- 
tions. Neither  he  nor  Tierney  were  strong  in 
architectural  details. 

The  Gate-house  stands  on  the  line  of  the  cur- 
tain, projecting  inwards  from  it,  and  upon  the 
southern  edge  or  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  of 
the  mound.  It  opens  into  the  lower  ward.  It 
is  of  the  early  Norman  type,  resembling  that  at 
Tickhill.  Ib  is  a square  of  32  fc.,  having  in  the 
outer  and  inner  faces  a large  round-headed  door- 
way,  quite  plain,  without  even  a chamfer,  and 


with  a plain  sloped  abacus.  The  chamber  is,  of 
course,  square,  and  but  little  broader  than  the 
doorways.  That  towards  the  ward  seems  to  have 
been  closed  by  a pair  of  doors  only.  The  other 
or  outer  doorway  has  a broad  portcullis  groove, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  original ; more  probably 
not.  The  covering — the  floor  of  the  upper  room — 
was  no  doubt  of  timber,  and  flat.  The  present 
vaulting  is  an  insertion.  There  was  always  an 
upper  floor,  but  this  has  been  much  altered, 
chiefly  in  the  Decorated  period.  The  old  loops, 
now  blocked,  may  be  traced.  Some  of  the  in- 
serted windows  are  very  late.  In  the  south 
part  of  the  inner  doorway  was  a door  opening 
into  a mural  stair  leading  to  the  upper  floor  and 
to  the  rampart-walk  of  the  curtain,  which  seems 
to  have  been  continued  through  the  gate-house, 
over  the  outer  portal.  The  present  staircase  is 
exterior,  and  modern.  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
original  gate-house,  which,  with  the  adjacent  and 
very  thick  curtain,  is  probably  the  work  of  Earl 
Roger. 

The  gate-hoose  has  been  produced  outwardly 
iu  the  Decorated  period.  There  is  appended  to 
it  a crooked  passage  about  10  ft.  broad  and  -10  ft. 
long,  between  thick  lateral  walls.  In  its  sides 
are  shoulder-headed  doorways,  which  led  into 
lodges  and  cells,  and  on  the  south  side  is  a well- 
staircase,  ascending  to  the  roof.  The  passage  is 
covered  by  a very  flat-pointed  vault.  It  ends  in 
an  outer  doorway  having  a drop  arch,  and  open- 
ing between  a pair  of  flanking  towers,  20  ft. 
square,  rising  out  of  the  ditch.  These  have  sub- 
basement chambers  in  the  ditch,  basements  at 
the  ground  level,  and  two  upper  floors.  In  the 
doorway  is  a very  broad  portcullis  groove  for  a 
timber  frame,  and  in  front  was  a drawbridge, 
now  replaced  by  an  arch  of  masonry.  This  addi- 
tion  to  the  Norman  gatehouse,  making  with  it  a 
very  long  covered  entrance-passage,  is  attributed 
to  Earl  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  on  his  return  from  the 
wars  of  Edward  I.  In  very  modern  times  the 
floor  of  the  passage  has  been  lowered  about  3 ft., 
and  the  walls  underpinned  by  a plinth.  The 
doors,  which  are  not  in  use,  have  been  left  un- 
altered,  and  show  the  original  level  of  the  sill. 
Probably  the  approach  to  this  entrance  lay 
throngh  an  outer  gate  to  the  north-west,  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  and  across  the  large  out- 
work, now  a garden  and  a carpenter's  yard. 

The  Keep  is  a rounded  shell  of  masonry,  about 
67  ft.  by  59  ft.  in  the  internal  cross  diameter, 
and  with  walls,  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  thick,  and 
20  ft.  high  to  the  rampart  walk.  It  is  built 
of  rubble  masonry,  the  material  chiefly  Sussex 
atone  and  chalk,  bub  faced  outside  with  small 
ashlar  blocks  of  Caen  stone,  close  jointed,  and 
with  flat  pilasters  which  die  into  the  wall  below 
the  base  of  the  parapet.  The  entrance  was  by  a 
rather  large  full-centred  doorway  to  the  south, 
east,  probably  reached,  as  at  Tickhill,  by  a flight 
of  steps  up  the  mound,  with  a timber  bridge  at 
their  base,  as  at  York.  This  doorway  is  not  shown 
to  visitors,  but  Tierney’s  drawing  represents  it 
as  having  a bold  chevron  moulding  alternating 
with  rolls  or  rounds,  common  to  the  head  and 
the  jambs,  and  unbroken  by  imposts.  Within,  it 
opened  into  a recess,  also  full-centred,  and  having 
its  angle  replaced  by  a bold  roll.  This,  as 
at  Lincoln,  was  the  original  entrance,  and  it 
seems,  though  walled  np,  nob  to  have  been  other- 
wise  altered.  Near  this  doorway  a well-stair 
has  been  formed  in  the  wall,  ascending  from  the 
ground  to  the  ramparts.  It  is  evidently  a 
Decorated  insertion,  of  the  same  date,  with  u 
steep  flight  of  steps  and  a vaulted  subterraneous 
chamber  near  the  centre  of  the  area,  aud  which 
seems  to  have  been  a cellar  belonging  to  the 
lodgings  which,  as  at  Windsor,  were  at  one  time 
built  ngalust  the  wall  all  round,  leaving  a small 
open  court,  ns  at  Tamworth  and  Ledes,  in  the 
centre.  That  there  were  here  such  lodgings  is 
evident  from  the  roof  corbels  in  the  wall,  and  that 
they,  as  at  York,  had  an  upper  floor,  is  shown  by 
a late  fireplace,  which  marks  the  upper  level,  aud 
the  back  of  which  is  formed  of  tiles  set  on  edge. 
The  parapet  was  about  8 ft.  high,  and  crenellated, 
and  in  each  merlon  was  a loop,  set  in  an  arched 
recess.  In  one  merlon  is  a small  full-oeutred 
recess,  evidently  a garderobe.  The  present 
parapet  seems  a Decorated  addition.  The  keep 
stands,  as  does  the  mound,  on  the  line  of  the 
main  curtain,  which  crosses  the  ditch  from  the 
gatehouse,  and  ascends  the  mound,  and  has  a 
similar  continuation  northwards.  Wht-re  the 
south  curtain  abuts  upon  the  keep,  there  stands 
a broad  irregular  tower,  of  about  20  ft.  in  pro- 
jection by  50  ft.  in  breadth.  This  contains  the 
well  and  its  chamber,  the  entrance  from  the  cur- 
t-iin  rampart,  aud  an  oratory.  The  entrance  is 
by  a vaulted  passage,  with  a portcullis  groove 
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at  the  ground  level  of  the  keep.  The  curtain  has 
a parapet  on  either  face,  forming  a close  way, 
and  is  commanded  by  a sort  of  balcony  connected 
with  the  keep.  The  well  is  of  unusually  large 
diameter,  bnt  not  in  use.  The  chamber  was  at 
the  ground  level  of  the  keep,  into  which  it  opened 
by  a full-centred  doorway.  There  was  also  an 
upper  chamber,  now  ruined.  This  position  of 
the  well,  on  the  outside  of  the  keep,  is  found 
elsewhere.  At  Wallingford  it  is  on  the  slope, 
and  at  Cardiff  nearly  at  the  foot  of  it.  The 
oratory,  or  chapel  of  St.  Martin,  is  a small  cham- 
ber of  irregular  plan  at  the  first-floor  level,  and  is 
placed  over  the  entrance  passage.  It  has  a large 
east  window,  altered  at  two  periods,  and  two 
smaller  lateral  windows,  all  now  closed  up.  The 
roof  was  of  timber,  and  is  gone.  This  oratory 
had  a special  endowment,  afterwards  shifted  and 
expanded  in  favour  of  the  large  chapel  in  the 
lower  ward.  The  details  of  this  appendage  show 
that,  as  at  York  and  Cardiff,  it  was  an  addition 
to  the  original  shell,  the  ashlar  face  of  which  is 
seen  within  one  of  the  lower  chambers.  At 
Cardiff  the  added  tower  was  Perpendicular;  at 
York,  where  it  included  a small  chapel.  Early 
Engliali.  Here  the  addition  seems  Early 
Decorated.  The  chapel  is  probably  the  St. 
Martin’s  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  in  the 
Patent  Holla  of  1275,  and  was,  of  course,  dis- 
mantled when  the  endowment  was  shifted  in 
1375.  The  keep  is  mentioned  at  different  periods 
as  lieaumont,  Hautmont,  and  Grosmont,  all 
names  preserving  its  chief  characteristic. 

As  the  English  “Aula”  was  probably  on  this 
mound,  while  the  ashlar  exterior  of  its  present 
wall  is  unquestionably  later  than  the  Conquest, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  heart  of  the  wall 
is  original,  and  that  it  was  cased  by  the 
Norman  architect.  Of  such  casing  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  appearance.  The  entrance  from  the 
curtain  is  cited  to  show  early  masonry,  it  having 
probably  been  cut  through  the  wall,  some  of  the 
stones  of  which  are  laid  in  horizontal  courses, 
rather  than  as  regular  voussoirs.  This  irregu- 
larity, however,  does  nob  warrant  the  interpreta- 
tion placed  upon  it.  The  wall  appears  all  of  one 
date,  and  that  probably  late  Norman,  as  is  usual 
with  shell  keeps. 

Bevis  Toioer  stands  upon  the  curtain,  and  pro- 
jects from  its  outer  faoe  only.  It  stands  on  the 
north  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  of  the  mound, 
about  -12  yards  from  the  keep.  It  is  square,  and 
said  to  be,  in  substance,  of  the  age  of  the  gate- 
house, bnt  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  seen  close. 
It  is  called  a Barbican,  but  its  position  scarcely 
justifies  its  having  been  so  intended.  It  looks 
more  like  an  ordinary  mural  tower.  There  is  no 
communication  from  the  keep  with  the  curtain 
on  this  side.  North  of  this  tower  the  earth- 
works of  the  upper  ward  seem  tolerably  perfect, 
but  a proposition  to  be  allowed  to  visit  them  was 
evidently  regarded  as  a sort  of  sacrilege. 

Besides  the  well  attached  to  the  keep  was  a 
second,  now  covered  up,  in  the  middle  of  the 
lower  ward.  The  habitable  part  of  the  castle  is 
mostly  or  entirely  Howard  work.  Edward,  the 
ninth  duke,  was  a great  builder.  He  rebuilt 
Worksop,  which  was  burned  soon  afterwards,  in 
1761,  and  he  founded  Norfolk  House  in  St.  James’s- 
sqnare.  What  he  did  here  does  not  appear.  The 
present  domostio  buildings  which  line  the  lower 
ward  to  the  east,  sontb,  and  west  sides  are,  in 
substance,  the  work  of  Dnke  Charles  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  or  171)1 — 1806, 
and  have  since  been  added  to.  They  are  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  period,  and  better 
than  the  rather  earlier  work  at  Alnwick,  lately 
removed.  It  is  said  that  in  the  cellars,  and  built 
into  the  outer  walls,  are  parts  of  the  earlier 
structure,  some  of  Norman  date.  The  hall  stood 
on  the  east  curtain.  It  had  a good  Early  English 
door,  destroyed  in  the  present  century.  The 
hall  itself  was  ruined  during  the  siege  of  1643. 
The  present  grand  entrance  to  the  ward,  to  the 
south  of  the  original  one,  is  entirely  modem,  as 
are  the  approach  to  it  and  the  outer  gateway. 
So  also  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  George,  which  stands 
along  the  west  wall.  The  chapel  which  pre- 
ceded  it,  and  was  taken  down  in  1796,  was 
40  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  broad,  and  was  endowed  by 
Kichard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  1375,  with  spoils 
derived  from  Creoy.  The  domestic  buildings 
are  said  to  have  been  augmented  at  the  same 
time  by  wealth  from  the  same  source.  The 
ecclesiastical  endowment,  shifted  from  the 
oratory  of  St.  Martin  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  George 
in  1375,  was,  after  about  a century,  again  shifted 
to  the  Fitz-AIan  Collegiate  Church,  without  the 
walls. 

Arundel  is  a castle  where,  if  anywhere,  traces 
of  English  masonry  earlier  than  the  Norman 


Conquest  might  be  expected  to  be  preserved,  and 
no  doubt  it  is  possible  that  such  may  be  found 
about  the  foundations  of  the  Norman  walls. 
What  is  mainly  remarkable  aboutitiatheresem- 
blance  to  Windsor  in  its  general  plan;  the  oblong 
enclosure  encroached  upon  from  one  side  by  the 
mound  and  its  ditch,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two 
wards  in  one  of  which  are  domestic  buildings. 
The  older  part  of  the  gatehouse,  and  parts  of  the 
curtain  near  it,  may  be  regarded  as  Early  Norman, 
the  work  probably  of  Earl  Roger.  The  keep 
seems  later,  though  also  Norman.  The  additions 
to  the  gate-house,  the  well  tower,  and  the  oratory 
are  probably  Decorated.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
correct  ground-plan,  which  should  include  the 
outworks  and  the  more  distant  earthworks.  The 
older  walls  should  be  critically  examined,  and 
especially  the  basement  of  the  domestic  build, 
ings. 


The  Manor  of  Arundel,  with  others  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood,  was  given  by  Alfred, 
by  will  (8S5)  to  bis  brother’s  son.  It  was 
held  by  Harold,  and  afterwards  by  William, 
who  about  or  before  1070  granted  to  Roger  de 
Montgomery  the  castle  and  honour  of  Arundel, 
with  8-1.^  knights’  fees.  Roger,  who  was  of  kin 
to  the  Conqueror,  and  commanded  the  Norman 
centre  at  Hastings,  became  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Shrewsbury,  and  held  the  Castle  about  twenty, 
three  years,  till  his  death.  Domesday  describes 
the  Castle  of  Harundel  as  having,  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward,  paid  annually  for  the  mill,  40s. ; 
for  three  “ conuvii,”  or  entertainments,  20b.  ; and 
" pro  uno  pasticio,”  or  pasty,  20s.  There  was 
also  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  parish  church, 
and  St.  Martin's,  probably  the  chapel  of  the 
castle.  There  was  also  another  mill  which  paid 
ten  bushels  of  corn.  The  burgh,  port,  and 
shipping  paid  121.  or  more. 

It  is  curious  that  Arundel,  Chichester,  Shrews- 
bury,  and  the  Norman  Manor,  whence  Roger 
derived  his  territorial  designation,  each  possessed 
a mound,  as  also  did  the  chief  seat  of  the  Welsh 
county,  to  which  his  son  gave  the  family  name. 
On  William’s  death  in  1088  Earl  Roger  gave  his 
support  to  Robert  Curthose,  whom  be  invited  to 
land  at  Arundel.  The  Prince’s  sluggishness 
alienated  bis  English  followers,  and  the  Earl 
tendered  his  aid  to  Rufus.  At  Earl  Roger  s 
death,  in  1094,  he  bequeathed  his  Sussex  earldom, 
called  also  “ of  Chichester,”  to  his  younger  son 
Hugh,  the  Hugh  Goeh  of  the  Welsh,  who  held 
both  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury,  stood  in  opposi- 
tion to  William  Rufus,  and  was  slain  whfle 
repelling  pirates  from  the  north  Welsh  coast  in 
1098.  His  successor  in  the  English  earldom  was 
his  elder  brother,  who  already  held  the  family 
lordships  in  Normandy.  This  was  Robert,  Earl 
of  Belesme  in  la  Perohe,  who  received  at  Arundel 
William  Rufus  on  his  arrival  from  Normandy  in 
1097.  , , 

Earl  Robert,  the  wicked  son  of  a wicked 
mother,  was  a bold  soldier,  and  an  able,  though  a 
very  cruel  man.  He  built  with  great  rapidity  the 
strong  castle  of  Brugge  or  Bridgeoorth,  and  that 
of  Montgomery,  called  by  .the  Welsh  Trc-faldwio, 
from  Baldwin,  its  early  seneschal.  His  career  in 
England  was  violent  and  short.  Bridgenorth 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Henry  I.,  who  brought 
the  wooden  turret  known  as  a malvoisin  to  bear 
upon  its  walls.  He  went  into  exile  in  1102,  and 
died  in  1118. 

King  Henry  held  Arundel  till  his  death,  when 
it  passed  in  settlement  to  his  widow,  Adeliza, 
daughter  of  Godfrey  of  Louvaine,  Duke  of 
Brabant.  The  Queen  Dowager  married  William 
d’Albini,  a Norfolk  noble,  known  to  chroniclers 
William  with  the  strong  hand,”  the  royal 
butler.  They  received  the  Empress  Maud  at 
Arundel  on  her  landing  in  1139,  with  her  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  in  consequence  had 
to  stand  an  attack  from  Stephen,  to  whom,  it  is 
said,  Adeliza  pleaded  with  success  the  duties  of 
hospitality,  and  Maud  was  allowed  to  retire  to 
Bristol.  D’Albini.  however,  was  on  the  whole, 
a supporter  of  Stephen,  though  with  great  judg- 
ment. He  advised  the  accord  between  Stephen 
and  Henry  in  1153,  and  signed  the  compact  as 
“ Earl  of  Chichester.”  Henry,  on  bis  accession, 
acknowledged  the  service  by  a grant  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Arundel  in  fee  with  the  third  penny  of 
the  county  of  Sassex.  Earl  William  died  in 


sister,  carried  on  the  succession,  and  married 
John  Fitz-Alan,  whose  son,  on  his  uncle’s  death, 
succeeded. 

This  John,  head  of  the  great  house  of  Fitz- 
Alan,  Lords  of  Clun  and  Oswaldestre,  became 
the  ninth  earl,  and  died  1240.  He  was  the  first 
of  fourteen  earls  of  the  name  who  held  the 
castle  for  twelve  generations.  Of  these  the  elder 
line  died  out  in  the  person  of  Thomas,  fifteenth 
earl,  who  died  childless  in  1415 ; but  the  succes- 
sion was  continued  by  his  cousin,  Henry  Fitz- 
Alan,  Lord  Maltravers,  who  died  1580,  leaving 
an  heiress,  Mary,  who  married  Thomas  Howard 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  later  Fitz-Alans  lived 
much  at  Arundel,  with  which  place  they  became 
closely  identified. 

Duchess  Mary  died  1557,  and  her  husband  in 
1572.  Their  son,  Philip,  became  twenty-second 
earl,  since  when  there  have  been  in  all  ten  gene- 
rations  of  Howards  who  have  held  the  title  of 
Arundel,  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk  being  the 
thirty-fifth  Norman  earl,  and  the  thirty-second 
by  descent  from  Queen  Adeliza  and  William 
d’Albini. 

The  castle  of  Arundel  has  not  played  any  very 
important  part  in  English  history.  Its  moat 
famous  event  is  the  siege  of  1643,  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Sir  William  Waller,  who  first  at- 
tacked and  took  the  town,  then  defended  by 
walla,  and  finally  battered  the  castle  from  the 
tower  of  the  church,  where  he  posted  his  guns. 
The  siege  lasted  from  the  20th  December,  1643, 
to  the  6th  of  January  following,  when  the  place 
surrendered,  and  with  it  the  celebrated  Chilling- 
worth,  who  died  shortly  after.  The  domestio 
buildings  were  then  ruined,  and  seem  so  to  have 
remained  until  the  last  century. 

The  town  was  walled  round  by  Richard  Fitz- 
Alan,  who  had  a licence  for  that  work  in  1295. 
There  were  two  gates,  one  below  and  on  the 
river,  the  other  called  St.  Mary’s,  at  the  top  of 
the  town.  The  town  wall  seems  to  have  abutted 
upon  the  castle,  which  thus  formed  a part  of  its 
defence. 

The  present  duke  has  built  just  outside  the 
castle,  and  nob  far  from  the  parish  church,  a 
large  church  dedicated  to  San  Filippo  Neri,  a 
very  noble  struotnre,  and  fitted  up  with  great 
simplicity  and  excellent  taste.  Unfortunately 
it  is  so  placed  as  to  detract  materially  from  the 
general  aspect  of  the  castle  from  the  plain  below. 
Placed  a little  lower  down  it  would  have  left  the 
castle  as  the  predominant  fignre,  permitted  the 
fine  old  parish  church  to  hold  its  due  place,  and 
have  supported  and  elevated  instead  of  some- 
what oppressing  the  whole  group. 
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DOINGS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  Safety  of  Glasgow  Bridge. — As  the  chief 
of  several  connecting  ■ links  between  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  city,  it  is  obviously  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  maintain  the  Jamaica- 
street  bridge,  Glasgow,  in  a state  of  security, 
and  especially  as  a vast  and  increasing  traffic 
daily  passes  over  at  that  point.  It  has  long  been 
feared  by  some  persona  that  the  gradual  and 
natural  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the  river 
underneath  had  rendered  the  bridge  insecure, 
and  that  measures  would  have  to  be  adopted  for 
strengthening  the  structure.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  learn,  however,  that  a report  was  presented 
at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Bridges 
Trust,  by  Messrs.  D.  &T.  Stevenson  and  Messrs. 
Bell  & Miller,  the  effect  of  which  should  serve  to 
allay  any  feeling  of  grave  anxiety  on  the  score 
mentioned.  The  report  says, — “VVe  have  ex- 
amined  the  superstructure  of  the  bridge,  which 
presents  no  indication  of  settlement  or  dislooa- 
tiou ; and  having  carefully  considered  the  in. 
formation  afforded  by  the  sections  which  have 
been  made  by  our  instructions,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  reporting  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
foundations  of  the  bridge  are  in  no  immediate 
dano-er,  and  that,  unless  considerable  additional 
scouring  or  deepening  were  to  take  place,  we 
think  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  damage 
to  the  superstructure.  Although  the  channel  of 
the  river  nnder  the  centre  of  the  arches  has  been 
scoured  to  a greater  depth  than  the  masonry  of 
the  foundations  of  the  piers,  still  the  piers 
themselves  are  in  all  cases  surrounded  by 


_ .aterial  of  a much  harder  character  than  the 

liV”“B7Adeli2arwko  diedVn  1151,  he  left  a ; natural  bed  of  the  river,  and  these  harder 


son  also  William,  the  first  of  four  generatiens  of  ; materials  have  not  been  affeoted  to  the  same 
d’Albinis,  and  of  five  persons  who  held  the  ; extent  by  the  scouring  action  of  the  onrrent^j. 
earldom  of  Arundel,  or  as  they  called  it,  of  i This  harder  covering  or  protection  round  the 
Sassex.  They  were  boriedat  Wymondham,  their  , several  piers  is  probably  due  to  the  romajns 
owntonnaatien.  Earl  Hugh,  the  eighth  from  the  of  the  cotEer.dams  used  in  constructing  the 
OonijuBsl,  died  childless  in  1243.  Isabel,  his  work  having  been  left  m the  river  s bed,  and 
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to  some  extent  also  to  the  deposit  of  heavy 
materials  as  a farther  protection  to  the  founda. 
tiona.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
It  may  not  be  found  desirable  to  apply  at 
•certain  places  some  means  to  insure  the  per- 
•manenoe  of  this  coating  of  harder  material 
by  which  the  piers  are  surrounded  ; but  there  is, 
as  already  said,  at  present  no  scouring  action 
to  occasion  any  immediate  apprehension  for 
the  safety^  of  the  bridge.”  The  minutes  of 
Tihe  committee,  containing  the  report,  were 
adopted.  At  the  same  meeting,  while  on  the 
subject  of  bridge  accommodation,  Jlr.  Laing 
gave  notice  of  the  following  motion, — “ That 
having  in  view  the  increasing  traffic  of  the  city, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Argyle,  Buchanan, 
and  Jamaica  streets,  and  the  near  completion  of 
the  City  Union  Eailway-station  at  St.  Enoch’s 
square,  the  trustees  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  providing  additional  bridge 
accommodation  between  the  north  and  south 
banks  of  the  river,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dan- 
gerona  overcrowdingof  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Ulaegow  Bridge,  and  that  it  be  remitted  to  a 
special  committee  to  considev  and  report.” 

Operations  of  the  Glasgoio  Imp7'ovement  Trust. 
The  minutes^  of  the  general  committee,  read  at 
a late  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Improvement 
Trust,  embraced  a lengthy  report  by  Dr.  Eussell, 
medical  officer  of  health,  giving  some  interesting 
information  on  the  immediate  reanlts  of  the 
operations  of  the  Improvement  Trust  as  regards 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  quarters  of  the  city 
displaced  about  May,  1875.  Up  to  that  time 
618  families  bad  been  displaced,  as  against  351 
displaced  in  May,  187-1..  Of  these,  655  families, 
representing  a population  of  2,720,  had  been 
traced  to  their  new  homes.  The  area  of  demo- 
lition between  May,  187-1,  and  May,  1875,  was 
chiefly  the  Gorbals  and  High-street.  On  in- 
quiry by  the  medical  officer  as  to  the  size  of 
honses  inhabited  by  the  families  displaced,  it  was 
■found  that  there  were,  before  the  operations  of 
the  Improvement  Trust,  55  per  cent,  of  those 
families  living  in  houses  of  one  apartment,  and 
after,  4-2  per  cent.;  before,  3G  per  cent,  living  in 
honses  of  two  apartments,  and  after,  41  per  cent.; 
before,  6 per  cent,  living  in  houses  of  three 
apartments,  and  after,  7 per  cent.;  before,  3 per 
cent,  living  in  houses  larger  than  three  apart- 
ments, and  after,  2 per  cent., — leaving  a balance 
of  8 per  cent,  who  betook  themselves  to  lod». 
ings,  to  the  suburbs,  and  to  the  country.  tA 
•report  afterwards  dealt  with  the  rental  of  tl 
old  and  new  honses,  the  question  of  overcrow 
ing,  and  the  method  of  the  disposal  of  the  e 
creta.  Bailie  Morrison,  in  moving  the  approv 
of  the  minntes,  gave  an  elaborate  account  of  tl 
work  in  progress,  and  the  alterations  contet 
plated  by  the  Trust  during  the  course  of  tl 
summer.  What  was  known  as  the  Bell  of  tl 
Brae  Improvement  was  being  rapidly  carrit 
forward,  for  it  was  intended  to  reduce  the  lev 
of  the  High-street  at  that  point  by  somethit 
like  16  ft.  The  alterations  had  caused  them 
encroach  upon  the  prison,  and  they  had  bee 
obliged  tq  excavate  a portion  of  the  groan 
and  had  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  r 
building  the  prison  wall,  abutting  on  the  Bell 
the  Brae.  The  ground  at  this  point  was  vei 
valuable,  and  they  considered  it  due  to  the  tast* 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for  their  ow 
interests  as  owners,  to  erect  the  wall  of  tl 
prison  in  the  Gothic  style,  somewhat  like  tl 
entrance  to  a baronial  residence  or  castl 
Altndiug  to  the  large  square  in  front  of  tl 
mflrmary  and  the  cathedral,  he  said  it  was  pn 
posed  that  it  should  shortly  be  laid  off,  and  d( 
scribing  the  Barony  Church  of  the  late  Ee 
Norman  Macleod  as  an  ” abortion,”  suggeste 
its  removal,  when  he  was  certain  they  woul 
have  a spot  which,  architecturally,  would  b 
•the  beat  in  the  city  to  which  visitors  coni 
be  taken.  Alluding  to  a report  by  D 
Eussell  on  the  lodging-houses,  Bailie  Morriso 
said  remits  had  been  made  to  variona  men 
bera  of  the  committee  to  seonre  suitable  sitf 
xor  the  erection  of  such  honses.  At  the  Croe 
very  extensive  premise 
°x  would  be  ready  for  occupatio 

at  Whitsuntide.  At  Bridgeton  Cross  they  ha 
secured  a large  site,  and  plans  were  in  course  c 
jireparation  for  a lodging-house  there  whic 
would  give  ample  accommodation  to  the  poore 
•residents  of  the  district.  As  to  Gorbals,  a ver 
finitable  site  had  been  fixed  upon  in  Portnga 
street,  and  plans  were  in  course  of  preparatioi 
In  Auderston  an  excellent  association  existec 
having  a model  lodging-honse,  and  the  trustee 
had  not  done  anything  in  that  district.  The  basi 
upon  which  the  trustees  desired  to  have  thes 


lodging-houses  was,  that  they  should  be  self- 
supporting.  The  accommodation  would  be  good, 
and  after  they  were  erected  any  man  would  be 
able  to  get,  at  a cheap  rate,  a clean  bed,  and  have 
the  benefit  of  proper  cooking  utensils,  &o.,  so 
that  the  low  class  of  lodging-houses  would  find 
it  impossible  to  compete  with  the  new  ones. 
Alluding  to  another  important  subject,  the  most 
probable  site  for  a free  library,  the  bailie  said  a 
little  consideration  would  enable  them  to  come 
to  a fair  conclusion.  If  they  bore  in  mind  the 
intended  widening  of  Bell-streetand  High-street 
each  to  60  ft.,  the  widening  of  Salt-market  to 
70  ft.,  the  improvement  of  Gallowtjate  in  its 
levels,  the  widening  of  Trongate  to  100  ft.,  they 
would  have  an  idea  of  the  City  Improvement 
Trustees’  work.  Instead  of  being  what  it  now 
seemed,  a chaotic  system  of  demolition,  they 
would  find  it  a harmonious  and  grand  whole, 
which  would  hand  the  name  of  their  city  archi- 
tect down  to  posterity.  There  would  be  one 
splendid  thoroughfare  extending  from  Partick  on 
the  west  to  Camlachie  on  the  east,  the  transition 
from  Trongate  to  Gallowgate  being  almost  im- 
perceptible.  All  the  glories  of  the  past  Cross  of 
Glasgow  would  be  revived,  and  there  he  held 
was  the  proper  site  for  their  central  free  library. 
That  building  would  be  part  of  the  large  archi- 
tectural scheme  of  Mr.  Carriole,  which  embraced 
the  reconstruction  of  the  site  lying  between 
Salt-market,  King-street,  Trongate,  and  Prince’s- 
street.  Entrance  would  be  given  to  the  library 
from  each  of  the  four  streets,  and  it  was  pro. 
posed  to  line  the  corridors  with  pictures  and 
statnary,  and  to  make  it  ornamental  to  the  eye. 
Having  entered  into  further  details  of  the 
scheme,  the  Bailie  concluded  by  expressing  his 
belief  that  this  was  the  true  problem  of  where 
the  Mitchell  bequest  for  the  free  library  was  to 
find  its  resting-place.  The  minutes  of  the  trust, 
after  some  discussion,  were  approved. 

The  Waiiyiing  of  Pullic  Buildings. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts 
held  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  T.  B.  McFadzen,  archi- 
tect, communicated  a paper  by  Mr.  Chas.  J. 
Henderson,  Koyal-terrace,  the  subject  being  “ On 
Warming  Churches  and  other  Public  Buildings.” 
Mr.  Henderson  suggests  that  the  heated  air  be 
admitted  near  the  roof,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  cold  air  be  drawn  from  below  by  a door 
opening  into  the  stove-room  on  the  level  of  the 
floor.  From  the  stove-room  the  heated  air  is 
carried  up  an  undulating  pipe  to  the  ceiling, 
where  an  opening  is  made  into  the  building,  and 
thus  the  heated  air  escapes  into  it.  The  plan,  it 
was  stated,  was  now  in  operation  in  a church  at 
Grabamstown,  and  it  was  found  in  this  way  that 
a circulation  was  established  resulting  in  a very 
short  time  in  the  whole  air  in  the  church  being 
raised  to  a uniform  temperature,  while  affording 
complete  means  of  control  so  as  to  discontinue 
the  process  when  necessary.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  which  followed,  Dr.  Stevenson 
Macadam  objected  that  this  method  did  not 
allow  any  means  of  escape  for  the  vitiated  air 
which  would  remain  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building.  Ultimately  the  matter  was  remitted 
to  a committee  to  report.  The  principle  involved 
has  been  often  discussed. 


THE  TESTING  AND  STEENGTH  OF 
MATEEIALS.* 

Wrought  Iron. — The  tensile  strength  of  good 
wrought  iron  is  nearly  four  times  greater  than 
that  of  cast,  viz.,  twenty.fonr  tons  per  sectional 
inch.  Mr.  Mallet  gives  twenty- three  to  twenty. four 
tons,  and  Mr.  Kirkaldy  twenty-flve  tons  for  bars, 
and  twenty-two  tons  for  plates.  Mr.  G.  Berkeley 
gives  as  his  experience  of  farcaking-sbrength  : — 
Average.  Minimum.  Average  Stretch. 

Tons.  Tons.  In.  In. 

Plates  20  ...  19  ...  1 in  12  lineal  = 8-33  p.  c. 

L and  T---  23  li  in  12  lineal  = lO'ii  p.  c. 

Rivet  Iron.  18 

The  Admiralty  would  seem  to  have  a good 
opinion  of  Low  Moor  and  Bowling  iron,  for  in  a 
late  specification  for  boilers,  they  mention  that 
all  plates,  with  the  exception  of  these,  will  be 
tested,  and  most  be  capable  of  standing  the 
following  , tests  : — Tensile  strains  per  square 
inch,  lengthways,  21  tons;  crossways,  18 
tone.  Forge  test  (hot),  plates  to  admit  of  being 


* By  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft.  Read  at  the  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers'  Society,  and  embodying  the  parti- 
culars ofa  number  of  experimental  tests  notyet  published 
elsewhere. 


bent  hot  withont  fracture  to  the  following 
angles  : lengthways  of  the  grain,  125°;  across, 
100°.  Forge  test  (cold),  plates  to  admit  of  being 
bent  cold  without  fracture  to  the  following 
strains : — 

I in.  Jin.  in.  -Jin. 

Withthegrain 2lt*  ...  25*  ...  35*  ...  35* 

Across  the  grain  ...  5*  ...  10*  ...  15*  ...  15* 

Bridge  Tests, — A piece  of  iron  2 in.  wide  and 
i in.  thick,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  have  7 in. 
under  actual  tension,  to  be  cut  from  any  plate 
intended  to  be  used  on  the  work,  and  the  follow- 
ing tensile  strains  applied,  the  plates  of  similar 
manufacture  to  be  rejected  if  the  extension  of 
the  piece  tested  is  greater  than  J in.  under  18 
tons,  5 in.  under  21  tons,  i in.  under  23  tons, 
i in.  under  2-1!  tons ; all  bars  and  (_  irons  being 
required  to  bear  a tensile  strain  of  25  tons  be- 
fore fracture.  Messrs.  Clarke,  Eeeves,  & Co., 
American  bridge-builders,  specify  in  their  work 
that  all  bars  subject  to  tensile  strains  shall  be 
tested  to  20,000  lb.,  or  nearly  9 tons  per  square 
inch,  and  strock  a smart  blow  with  a hammer 
while  nnder  tension,  and  if  any  show  signs  of 
imperfection  they  shall  be  rejected.  I mention 
this  foreign  test  because  in  a competition  this 
firm  secured  a contract  against  English  firms. 
For  bridges  of  large  spans  some  engineers  specify 
different  tests  for  the  larger  spans  : for  a 100  ft. 
span,  average  breaking . strain  of  plates  per 
square  inch  to  = 45,000  lb.,  or  20-^^^  tons ; for  the 
same  span,  average  breaking. strain  of  channel 
irons  and  bars  per  square  inch,  to  = 50,000  lb., 
or  22J  tons  ; for  a 200  ft.  span,  all  parts  to  be 
exposed  to  a tensile  strain  of  60,000  lb.  per 
square  inch,  = to  26'78  tons.  In  building  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  experiments  were  made  from  time 
to  time,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Carr  in  a paper  read 
before  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
the  extension  of  l-625tb  part  of  the  length  was 
given  by  strains  varying  from  13  tons  to  15 
tons  (instead  of  16  tons,  as  specified)  ; but 
even  with  this,  the  elastic  limit  is  jnst  about 
four  times  the  working  load,  which  is  ample 
allowance  for  safety,  taking  into  account  a 
very  large  deterioration  for  time  and  corrosion. 
The  limit  of  elasticity  of  wrought  iron  under 
tension  is  that  point  at  which  the  elongation 
ceases  to  be  in  uniform  proportion  to  equal  addi- 
tions of  load,  and  commences  very  nearly  with 
the  point  at  which|vi8ible  set  takes  place.  A bar 
1 ft.  long,  and  1 in.  sectional  area,  should  elon. 
gate  at  least  15  per  cent,  before  breaking.  The 
crushing  weight  is  from  12  to  15  tons  per  inch 
section,  or  abont  half  that  of  tensile  resistance. 
It  is  sometimes  specified  that  it  must  be  equal 
to  16  tons  per  inch,  and  that  it  must  not  show 
any  signs  of  failure  at  8 tons  per  inch.  In 
specifying  or  ordering  wrought  iron,  size  as  well 
as  quality  mast  be  borne  in  mind.  |_  iron,  with- 
ont extra  price,  runs  from  3 ft.  to  25  ft. ; T"  iron, 
without  extra  price,  runs  from  3 ft.  to  21  ft. 
Some  |_  and  T irons  are  rolled  from  30  ft.  to 
40  ft. ; as  a rule,  it  is  of  the  middle  size  that 
long  lengths  are  rolled.  L iron  can  begot  rolled 
up  to  -iO  ft.  without  any  extra  charge  when  the 
specification  is  a good  one,  and  does  not  inclode 
more  than  a fair  share  of  such  lengths  ; and  they 
may  even  be  rolled  'to  50  fc.  and  60  ft.,  but  the 
difficulty 'of  carriage  enhances  the  cost.  Plate 
iron  must  be  of  a regular  shape,  and  should  not 
exceed  15  ft.  by  4 ft.,  otherwise  an  extra  charge 
will  be  claimed  for  rolling.  Mr.  David  Kirkaldy 
has  j ust  completed  a valuable  set  of  experiments 
upon  wronght-iron  plates  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Fred.  Krupp,  of  Essen,  Ehenish  Prussia,  and  six 
Yorkshire  firms.  The  experiments  were  made 
from  plates,  4 ft.  by  3 ft.  by  i in.,  ^ in.,  and 
t in.  thick, — those  most  generally  used  for 
boiler-making.  324  specimen  tests  were  made 
from  pieces  of  these  plates,  and  are  carefully 
preserved  in  Mr.  Kirkaldy’s  musenm.  The  ex- 
periments  have  been  made  (1)  to  ascertain  the 
elastic  and  nltimate  strength,  softness,  and  dao- 
tility  under  pulling  stress  ; (2)  to  ascertain  the 
effects  produced  by  drilled  holes  and  by  punched 
holes  under  polling  stress;  (3)  to  ascertain  the 
resistance  to,  and  effects  under,  bulging  stress  j 
(4)  to  ascertain  the  resistance  to,  and  effect 
under,  bending  stress.  The  facts  elicited  in  these 
experiments,  which  are  very  voluminous,  will 
convince  the  Admiralty  that  they  should  at  least 
give  Krnpp’s  plates  an  equal  position  with  the 
Yorkshire  ones. 

Cast  Iron.—la  round  numbers,  the  strength  of 
cast  iron  in  compression  equals  the  square  of  the 
tensile  force,  or,  in  other  words,  the  resistance 
that  cast  iron  of  good  quality  gives  to  a crushing 
or  compressive  strain  is  variously  stated  by 
authorities  on  the  subject  at  from  40  to  43  tons  per 
square  inch  of  section,  and  from  6 to  8 tons  per 
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Bectionil  iuch  for  ii  tensile  or  stretching  strain. 
Tabalated  it  stands  : — 


BreakiDg 


In  compresaion  40  to  '18 

In  tension 6 to  8 


Safe  Working 
Strain. 

7 tons 

li  » 


It  is  clear  from  this  that  cast  iron  of  good 
quality  m.iy  in  compression  be  strained  to  one- 
sixth  of  its  greatest  strength,  and  in  tension  to 
about  one-fourth.  Cast  iron  of  good  quality  will, 
■when  first  broken,  hare  a crystalline  texture,  and 
a slight  indentation  will  be  made  if  struck 
smartly  with  a heavy  hammer.  Sometimes  this 
metal  is  specified  to  bear  a tensile  strain  of 
2^  tons  before  loss  of  elasticity,  and  62  tons  per 
square  inch  before  fractore.  Test-bars  should 
be  run  each  day  as  the  castings  are  being  made, 
and  a good  plan  is  to  specify  that  the  test-bars 
must  be  cast  on  to  the  ends  of  the  castings. 
One  test  is,  that  a bar,  2 in.  deep  x 1 in.  wide, 
placed  on  bearings  3 ft.  apart,  with  a load  of 
25  cwt.  placed  on  the  centre,  should  give  i in. 
deflection  and  carry  27  cwt.  without  breaking. 
A second  test  is  that  of  a bar,  1 inch  square, 
placed  at  4 ft.  6 in.  bearing.  In  this  teat  the 
bar  shonlcl  not  break  with  a less  load  than  600  lb. 
placed  on  the  centre.  The  above  tests  are  for 
iron  to  be  used  in  compression.  When  required 
to  be  used  in  tension,  even  higher  standards  are 
advisable.  Some  engineers  insist  that  these 
shall  be  dead  iveights,  and  that  no  strain  shall  be 
applied  in  any  way  by  levers  ; and  in  important 
contracts  test-bars  must  be  cast  in  duplicate, 
one  to  teat,  and  the  other  marked  with  the  date 
when  run,  and  kept  for  future  reference  by  the 
engineer.  The  area  of  the  flanges  of  cast-iron 
girders  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  6 or  7 to  1 ; 
but  the  upper  flange,  where  the  girder  is  isolated, 
and  not  held  in  position  by  the  structure  itself, 
should  be  proportionally  wider,  according  to 
each  particular  case,  as  it  has  to  resist  flexure, 
which  would  possibly  deform  it  before  compres- 
sion of  the  flange  could  occur;  but  where  the 
web  and  the  upper  flange  are  supported  by  the 
structure  itself,  as  in  the  cases  of  arches  and 
flooring,  the  above  proportion  may  be  taken.  As 
a general  rule,  we  may,  in  designing  cast-iron 
girders,  make  the  depth  from  one-twelfth  to  one- 
sixteenth  of  span;  bottom  flange,  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  the  depth  in  centre;  top  flange, 
one-third  to  one-half  the  width  of  bottom ; 
maximum  span,  25  ft.  With  greater  spans  than 
this  wrought  iron  becomes  as  economical,  and 
safer.  I believe  some  of  oor  members  are  of 
opinion  that  strengthening  webs  or  ribs  should 
not  be  cast  in  girders,  as  the  metal  is  drawn 
away  from  the  flanges  in  cooling;  others  say 
that  at  the  junction  of  web  and  flange,  the  rib, 
if  broken  away,  will  frequently  be  found  honey, 
combed. 

Eail  Tests. — When  we  consider  that  there  are 
125  tons  of  rails  and  64  tons  of  chairs  used  in 
each  mile  of  single-line  railway,  the  importance 
of  rail-tests  will  be  apparent.  The  usual  modes 
of  testing  rails  are  ; — 1.  Dead  central  weight,  or 
static  test ; 2.  Dynamic,  or  test  by  impact ; 

3.  A combination  of  first  and  second, — first  by 
the  central  and  afterwards  by  the  falling  load; 

4.  Chemical  or  acid  test.  5.  By  rolling  weight. 
To  these  might  be  added  that  of  torsion,  or  twist- 
ing. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tests 
ought  to  be  such  as  can  at  all  times  be  easily 
applied,  and  not  to  cause  unnecessary  incon- 
venience to  the  contractor  in  carrying  out  his 
contract.  Climate  has  great  influence  upon  rails, 
for  in  tropical  countries  a comparatively  hard 
rail  might  be  employed,  and  a greater  amount  of 
duty  might  probably  be  obtained  than  from  a 
softer  rail.  In  practice,  any  sleeper  may  be 
badly  packed,  or  decayed,  so  as  to  offer  little 
resistance  ; therefore  it  follows  that  a rail  to  be 
safe  should  not  break  or  take  a permanent  set 
under  the  weight  of  an  engine.  If  every  other 
sleeper  were  taken  away,  this  would  always  give 
a bearing  at  which  to  test  rails  for  different 
lines  or  gauges.  A good  steel  rail,  as  used  on 
the  English  railways,  will  deflect  about  of  an 
inch  in  a span  of  6 ft,,  when  a locomotive  engine 
is  passing  over  it.  Taking  the  tests  seriatim,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  test  by  a falling  weight  is 
more  to  detect  brittleness  than  a test  of  deflec- 
tion, and  being  a destructive  one,  only  1 or  2 
per  cent,  of  the  quantities  are  tested,  and  the 
rest  of  the  torn  is  supposed  to  be  like  them. 
For  the  test  of  brittleness,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a good  method  would  be  to  drop  rails  from 
a given  height  on  to  a hard  platform,  which  wonld 
certainly  detect  any  coldshort  ones.  To  detect 
brittle  rails  is  certainly  most  important ; yet  it 
is  difBcuIt  to  imagine  how  the  loads  passing 
over  rails  come  with  the  suddenness  of  a blow 


from  a test  monkey.  Some  engineers  say  the  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  whether  a rail  has  sufficient 
toughness  by  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  a 
falling  weight  is  mOfC  deceptive;  the  test  goes 
as  far  beyond  the  mark  as  that  by  a dead  weight 
falls  short  of  it,  because  it  requires  an  amount  of 
toughness  which  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  in- 
consistent with  a proper  degree  of  hardness. 
Dead  central  weight  tests  determine  the  strength 
of  a rail  as  a girder, and  are  adopted  by  some  engi- 
neers, who  consider  nothing  so  good  as  the  simple 
application  of  gradoally  increasing  bending  stress 
to  the  centre,  the  deflection  and  set  being  noted 
after  each  successive  increment  of  stress.  These 
tests  being  usually  made  upon  bearings  varying 
from  2 ft.  8 in.  up  to  6 ft.  and  6 ft.,  it  is  a question 
whether  the  amount  of  deflection  shown  by  so 
short  a length  of  rail  without  being  damaged  by 
a permanent  set  is  not  too  small  to  be  accurately 
measured ; and  the  difference  of  the  deflection 
which  would  be  exhibited  by  a short  piece  of 
very  good  iron  and  a similar  piece  of  very  bad 
iron  would  at  any  rate  be  too  small  to  afford 
any  certain  gaoge  of  its  qualities.  It  would 
seem  that  a double  test  of  dead  weight,  and 
afterwards  by  impact,  is  a severe  and,  one  would 
think,  a satisfactory  one,  and,  unlike  a chemical 
test,  is  simple,  quick,  and  inexpensive ; it 
severely  tests  the  qualities  of  material  and 
workmanship.  Siome  engineers  adopt  this 
method,  and  though  these  tests  are  not  designed 
to  represent  the  wear  the  rail  would  have 
to  undergo,  yet  they  are,  combined,  the  safest 
and  simplest  that  we  are  at  present  able  to  apply. 
The  acid  test  is  made  by  cutting  off  a slice  from 
the  end  of  a rail,  and,  after  polishing,  immersing 
it  in  dilute  acid,  which  eats  away  all  impnrities, 
leaving  a lot  of  cavities  and  farrows,  thus 
showing  op  the  fibre  or  grain  of  the  metal  very 
plainly.  With  most  metals  chemical  analysis  is 
in  itself  a complete  and  sufficient  test  of  quality, 
but  not  in  steel.  The  toughness  of  steel  may  be 
altered  by  sudden  cooling,  and  although  the 
effect  of ’this  operation,  and  generally  the 
effects  of  tempering,  are  greater  when  the  quan- 
tity  of  carbon  is  considerable,  yet  it  acts  more  or 
less  in  the  mild  qoalitios  of  steel,  so  that  we 
cannot  rely  entirely  on  the  aid  of  the  chemist, 
but  must  fall  back  on  mechanical  tests,  which 
prove  not  only  the  material,  but  the  workman- 
ship. The  rolling-weight  test  is  made  by  heavy 
rollers  fixed  in  a frame-work  and  radial  bars  con- 
nected to  a central  boss  after  the  form  of  a turn- 
table ; motion  is  imparted  to  a central  vertical 
shaft  by  means  of  shafting  and  wheels  under- 
neath, which  is  driven  by  steam-power.  It  can 
be  made  with  or  without  springs ; without  springs 
the  test  is  more  severe,  but  by  using  springs  the 
rollers  may  be  lightened  and  greater  weight 
thrown  into  the  frame.  The  rails  to  be  tested 
are  formed  into  a circle  or  polygon,  supported 
on  sleepers  packed  with  ballast  in  the  usual 
manner.  If  the  rails  are  bent  into  a circular 
form,  Mr.  Price,  the  patentee,  says  in  his  ex. 
perienoe  the  texture  of  the  iron  is  of  no  moment, 
provided  the  rails  are  bent  at  a dull  red  heat, 
but  they  may  be  arranged  as  a polygon,  which 
plan  possesses  the  collateral  advantage  that  the 
rollers  wear  more  evenly  over  their  entire  surface. 
Rails  weighing  86  lb.  per  yard  are  tested  by 
a dead  weight  produced  by  hydraulic  pressure. 
A piece  of  the  rail  is  placed  upon  5 ft.  bearings, 
and  a slightly  curved  iron  surface  3£  in.  in 
width  is  made  to  press  upon  the  centre  of  the 
rail.  The  te-t  is  that  under  these  conditions  a 
pressure  of  40,000  lb.  shall  not  deflect  the 
centre  of  the  rail  more  than  1 in. ; also  that 
60,000  lb.  shall  deflect  it  9 in.  without  breaking 
it.  The  following  are  tests  for  iron  rails  75  lb. 
per  yard  : — 1.  Each  of  these  rails  placed  on  two 
supports,  3 ft.  8 in.  apart,  must  carry  for  five 
minutes  in  the  centre  between  points  of  support 
a hanging  weight  of  12  tons,  deflection  OTo  in. 
as  a maximum,  and  when  the  weight  has  been 
taken  off  the  permanent  set  must  not  be  more 
than  O Ol  in.,  or  1 millimetre,  and  on  condition 
that  at  the  secondplaciugofthesameweight  the 
deflection  does  not  increase  more  than  l-150th  of  an 
inch  orl-5tb  of  a millimetre.  2.  Eaoh  rail  in  the 
sameposition  most  carry  also  for  five  minutes  with, 
out  breaking  a weight  of  30  tons  ; then,  having 
nicked  the  surface  of  the  head,  it  shall  be  tested  to 
breaking  by  the  blows  of  a tup  648  lb.  weight 
falling  18  fc.,  and  the  fracture  must  show  a com- 
bination of  iron  conforming  to  the  aforesaid  con- 
dition. 3.  Each  of  the  two  halves  cf  broken 
rail  placed  on  two  supports,  3 ft.  8 in.  apart, 
shall  be  tested  by  the  blows  from  a top  648  lb., 
falling  7 ft.  on  the  centre  between  the  point  of 
support.  Under  this  test  the  rail  may  bend, 
but  must  not  show  any  trace  of  destrnotion. 
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The  Vignoles  section  of  rail  would  seem  to  have 
some  advantage  over  the  double-headed,  as  the 
bottom  flange  is  placed  at  a greater  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis,  besides  resisting  side 
strains  and  torsions,  and,  as  a matter  of  practice, 
none  but  ductile  tough  iron  can  be  rolled  into  a 
wide  flange. 

Test  for  Bessemer  Steel  Rails,  80  lb,  per 
Yard.  — Rails  to  be  taken  from  each  day’s 
rolling,  and  placed  upon  bearings  3 ft.  apart, 
when  a ball  weighing  10  cwt.  is  to  be  raised 
10  ft.,  and  dropped  three  times,  when  the  deflec- 
tion most  not  exceed  3 in. 

Testing  of  Fish-plates  for  Rails. — 1.  Sis  fish- 
plates to  be  taken  at  random  from  one  day’s 
rolling,  and  bent  to  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees, 
without  any  sign  of  fracture.  2.  Holes  to  be 
punched  at  a distance  from  the  edge  equal  to 
tlje  diameter  of  hole  without  bulging  the  metal 
at  the  aides. 

Weakening  Rails  by  Dialling  and  Punching. — 
An  experiment  is  also  mentioned  by  Hackney,  in 
his  “ Manufacture  of  Steel.”  1.  A piece  of  rail 
with  no  holes  in  it  stood  a blow  of  one  ton,  fall- 
ing 20  ft.  2.  A piece  of  the  same  rail,  with  a 
punched  hole  through  the  web,  broke  under  the 
first  blow  at  a 3 ft.  fall.  3.  A piece  with  a 
drilled  hole  the  same  size,  while  it  stood  the 
first  blow  at  a 2 ft.  fall,  broke  with  the  second 
blow  at  a 4 ft.  fall.* 


A LOSS  TO  ITALY. 

To  a young  country  like  Italy,  jost  battling 
with  the  incongruous  elements  from  which  its 
unity  is  to  be  consolidated,  nothing  more  to  be 
regretted  can  occur  than  tbe  loss  of  any  one  of 
her  great  and  good  men,  the  representatives  of 
her  past  traditions, — grand  examples  of  noble 
energy  and  patient  working  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  regeneration  and  unity  of  their 
country.  Italy  now  mourns  one  who,  honoured 
as  patriot,  savant,  and  perfect  Christian  gentle- 
men, has  jnst  passed  away. 

The  Morchese  Giuo  Capponi  was  born  in  1792, 
in  Florence,  of  one  of  her  most  ancient  families. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  his  family,  following 
the  Fortunes  of  Ferdinand  III.,  driven  from 
Tuscany  by  tbe  French,  were  exiled  from  Flo- 
rence for  four  years,  after  which  his  life  was 
devoted  to  study  until  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
when  he  formed  one  of  a deputation  sent  to 
Paris  to  offer  assistance  to  Napoleon  I.,  after  the 
fatal  battle  of  Leipzig.  On  the  restoration  of 
tbe  House  of  Lorraine,  he  was  made  Chamber- 
lain  to  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  III.  He  after- 
wards  travelled  in  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many, to  gain  knowledge  and  experience.  When 
bis  country  had  need  of  his  services,  he  left  his 
studies  to  serve  her  as  statesman,  and  from  love 
of  his  country  in  1847  he  consented  to  form  a 
Ministry.  In  1848  tbe  Capponi  Ministry  fell,  to 
the  groat  regret  of  all  well-thinking  men.  He 
then  retired  into  quiet  life,  giving  his  time  to 
the  study  of  history,  to  the  publication  of  works 
of  interest,  and  attempting  to  raise  tbe  intel- 
lectual  tone  of  tbe  minds  of  his  countrymen.  In 
1859  he  endeavoured  to  give  friendly  counsel  to 
the  Grand  Duke  when  his  wretched  administra- 
tion was  threatening  to  stir  up  the  people  to 
revolt.  On  the  accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Capponi  took  his  seat  in  the  National  Assembly, 
and  voted  with  his  colleagues  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Lorraine  rule,  and  the  union  of  the  small 
grand  duchy  to  the  subalpine  kingdom,  in  the 
conviction  that  it  was  in  the  way  of  accomplish, 
ing  the  desired  national  unity.  After  the  insti- 
tulion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  he  was  named 
senator.  He  had  begun  authorsbip  in  his 
twentieth  year,  publishing  “Observations  on  the 
Critical  Examination  of  tbe  First  Voyage  of 
Americas  Vespucius  to  the  New  World.”  From 
that  time  be  never  ceased  writing  and  publishing 
important  historical  essays.  His  latest  work, 
published  last  year,  and  of  which  a second  edition 
appeared  a few  weeks  ago,  was  the  “History  of 
the  Republic  of  Florence.” 

From  over-study,  and  reading  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  he  became  blind  in  his  last  years.  In  April 
next  he  would  have  completed  his  fiftieth  year 
of  membership  of  the  Academy  of  La  Crusca. 
Nothing  of  interest  in  arts,  science,  or  literature 
but  claimed  his  attention.  He  had  been  in  his 
life  the  friend  of  Napoleon  I.  and  the  Connt  of 
Paris,  Chateaubriand,  Lord  John  Rnssell,  Gorts- 
cbakoff,and  Thiers;  bad  had  relations  with  all  the 
diplomatists  and  ministers  of  Europe  during  the 
last  fifty  years;  had  been  the  friend  and  intimate 
acquaintance  of  all  the  greatest  men  of  talent 
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in  Italy  and  of  tig  age.  History  was  bis  prin- 
cipal  study, — Italy  the  Bret  in  his  thoughts  and 
afibotions, — and  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
promoters  of  her  regeneration,  by  his  words,  his 
writings, — every  act  of  hia  life. 

His  wealth  enabled  him  to  do  good  in  his 
generation.  He  presided  orer  many  of  the 
different  artisans’  dabs  and  societies.  His 
funeral,  which  took  place  on  the  5th,  was 
attended  by  the  representatives  of  every  class 
in  Italy, — from  the  King  (by  the  Duke  of  Genoa), 
the  army,  navy,  every  college  in  Italy,  academies 
of  Sue  arts,  the  ministry,  artisans,  and  every 
riorentine  noble  family,  professors,  and  others. 

Hia  body  was,  after  being  embalmed,  exposed 
in  a chapelle  ardente,  to  which  were  permitted 
to  pass  his  friends  and  relatives, — a few  hours 
before  the  long  procession  was  formed  to  bear 
him  to  hia  last  resting-place. 

The  loss  of  this  man,  of  such  distinguished 
intellect,  and  high,  pure  patriotism, — a man  so 
good,  BO  courteous,  so  loving  to  rich  and  poor,  so 
grand  an  e.xample  to  the  rising  generation  of  bis 
country, — cannot  be  overrated.  It  might  be  con- 
sidered  less  serious  could  Italy  produce  amoug 
her  young  nobles  many  who  knew  how  to  live 
and  work,  and  give  their  lives  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  as  he  has  done. 


MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA. 

The  Indian  journals  state  that  Maharajah 
Holkar  imported  a large  Durbar  room,  made 
of  iron,  at  a cost  of  4,0001.,  for  the  reception  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Indore. 

The  Behar  people  are  determined  to  signalise 
the  visit  in  a really  worthy  manner,  and  have 
already  subscribed  the  handsome  sum  of  40,0001. 
for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  by 
which  they  intend  to  commemorate  it. 

Rai  Dhunput  Sing  and  Luchimput  Sing, 
bankers  of  Calcutta,  and  Baboo  Hurish  Chunder, 
of  their  combined  intelligence  and  loyalty,  have 
offered  to  contribute,  the  former  40,000  rupees, 
and  the  latter  45,000  rupees,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science. 

When  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  went  to 
Madras  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  merely  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  Viceroyalty  ; but  this  error 
has  been  exploded,  and  his  Grace  already  shows 
a disposition  to  become  a really  hard-working 
Presidential  Governor.  He  has  just  made  his 
first  official  visit  to  the  Godavery  Irrigation 
Works.  This  project  was  first  sanctioned  in 
1844,  and  has  only  very  recently  been  completed. 
At  the  head  of  the  delta,  at  Dowlaiswaram,  the 
deep  bed  of  the  Godavery  river  is  22  ft.  above 
high-water  mark,  and  the  highest  part  of  the 
delta  requiring  irrigation  is  30  ft.  above  the 
same  level.  Prom  Dowlaiswaram  the  river  flows 
to  the  sea,  on  the  crest  of  what  maybe  termed  a 
great  natural  embankment,  which  is  from  6 ft.  to 
24  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  bed  of  the  river,  therefore,  only  needed  to 
be  raised  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  to  give  the  requisite 
head  of  water.  This  was  effected  by  an  anicut, 
or  dam,at  Dowlaiswaram,  where  the  river  is  about 
three  miles  and  a half  wide.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  the  existence  offour  islands,  which  saved 

1.000  yards  of  bnilding ; but  still  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  construct  a stone  dam  130  ft.  broad  at  the 
base,  12  ft.  high,  and  two  miles  and  a half  long. 
The  land  is  very  rich,  being  composed  chiefly  of 
alluvial  soil.  There  can  be  supplied  from  the 
anicut  12,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second, 
during  the  high  period  of  the  river’s  volume,  and 

• 3,000  ft.  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  former  quantity 
may  be  depended  on  from  July  to  October, 
when  the  paddy  grounds  are  at  their  thirstiest, 
and  consnme  a cubic  foot  for  every  forty  acres 
per  second.  The  delta,  which  contains  about 

2.000  square  miles,  is  divided  into  three  natural 
sections, — the  first  between  Samalkota  and  the 
Eastern  Godavery.  Hero  the  main  line  of  the 
canal  passes  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  while 
two  branches  proceed  to  Samalkota-  and 
Cocanada.  In  the  second  section  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  river,  which  is  of  Rur- 
passing  richness,  a main  channel  passes  down 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  the  eighth 
mile  branches  into  two.  The  right-hand  branch 
is  again  subdivided  six  miles  farther  on,  and  one 
line  crosses  a minor  branch  of  the  Godavery,  by 
the  Gunnarum  brick  aqueduct,  constructed  by 
Lieut.  Haig,  2,248  fc.  long,  on  forty-nine  arches. 
The  third  section  has  a main  channel,  carried 
out  for  eight  miles,  when  it  breaks  off  into 
several  branches,  having  a united  length  of  220 
miles.  Altogether  there  are  480  miles  of  main 
channels  to  irrigate  780,000  acres.  In  1864,  an 


extension  of  the  Godavery  line,  completing  the 
water  communication  between  the  Godavery  and 
Krishna  works,  was  sanctioned,  and  since  then 
improvements  have  been  executed  from  loan 
funds.  The  traffic  on  these  canals,  which  are 
used  for  navigation  as  well  as  irrigation,  is 
carried  on  by  upwards  of  50,000  boats.  There 
is  still  room  for  mneh  profitable  extension  of  these 
great  works ; and  it  is  to  them  that  the  new 
Governor  of  the  Madras  Presidency  has  first 
directed  his  attention. 

While  writing  of  Eastern  affairs,  we  may  note 
that  the  European  residents  of  Shanghai  intend 
to  erect  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Margary. 


AN  ART  TRUST  IN  ABEYANCE. 

An  application  was  made  in  the  Rolls  Court, 
Dublin,  on  the  9th  of  this  month,  that  a scheme 
settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1860  for  the 
management  of  the  charitable  fund  bequeathed  by 
a Mr.  George  Archibald  Taylor,  might  be  varied. 
The  abeyance  of  this  trust  is  suggestive  of  some 
remarks,  which  are  perhaps  better  unsaid  at 
present.  Mr.  Taylor  died  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago,  in  1854,  leaving  a sum  of  2.0001.  to  be 
applied  forthe  encouragement  of  art  in  the  city 
of  Dublin.  His  executors  filed  a petition  for  the 
settlement  of  a scheme  which  was  carried  out  by 
the  execution  of  a deed  in  1863.  This  provided 
that  prizes  should  be  annually  given  to  the  most 
deserving  art  students  in  Dubiin,  who  competed 
for  them  by  painting  pictures.  Messrs.  Charles 
Leech,  Q.C.,  and  John  Chambers,  the  two  trustees 
of  the  will,  with  two  other  trustees  appointed  by  ■ 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  aided  by  a person  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  were 
to  act  as  judges.  Now  comes  the  strange  part 
of  the  matter  and  management.  It  is  stated 
that,  from  went  of  merit  of  the  candidates  and 
other  causes,  the  fund  has  now  accumulated 
to  the  sum  of  3,044Z.  ISs.  Government  New  Three 
per  Cent.  Stock.  The  amended  scheme  pro- 
poses that  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  fund 
should  be  applied  to  sending  deserving  students 
abroad  to  study  under  the  best  foreign  masters, 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  to  retain  a voice 
in  the  management  of  the  charity,  having  the 
power  to  appoint  a trustee.  This  scheme  is  op- 
posed by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  bnt  only  so 
far  as  it  gives  power  to  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  to  appoint  a trustee.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  bearing  bis  Honour  directed  the  matter  to 
stand  over,  in  order  that  further  particulars 
might  be  obtained  as  to  the  working  of  the  exist- 
ing  scheme  for  each  year  since  1863.  He 
intimated  at  the  same  time  that  he  thought 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  giving  effect  to 
the  proposed  new  scheme.  Here  we  have  the 
case  of  a trust  for  art  purposes  lying  waste  and 
unapplied  for  the  space  of  nearly  a dozen  years, 
while  during  that  time  the  Government  have 
been  repeatedly  solicited  for  grants,  large  or 
small,  for  the  encouragement  and  extension  of 
art  and  science  in  Ireland.  It  is  a question  if 
this  trust  will  not  come  in  for  some  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  advisers  of  the  Government  in 
Ireland,  pending  the  maturing  of  the  State  plans 
for  the  consolidation  and  enlargement  of  Dublin 
Metropolitan  institntiona  devoted  to  science  and 
art. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  ON 

THE  PRIVATE  BILLS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

On  Monday  last  the  Board  of  Trade  presented 
its  annual  report  to  Parliament  on  the  Railway, 
Canal,  Tramway,  Gas,  and  Water  Bills  to  be 
investigated  before  the  Committees  during  the 
present  session.  From  this  document  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  railway  Bills  promoted  by 
existing  companies  is  90,  to  make  155  miles  of 
new  railways,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
21,487,3651.,  and  of  this  sum  16,335,075i.  are  pro- 
posed  to  be  raised  in  shares,  aud  5,152,2901.  by 
loan.  Of  these  Bills  69  are  in  respect  of  English 
lines,  132  miles  in  length  j 11  for  Scotch  lines, 
18  miles  long;  and  10  for  Irish  lines,  5 miles; 
the  capital  for  the  EogHsh  lines  being  18, 246, 515Z.; 
Scotch  lines,  2.799, 300Z. ; and  Irish  lines,  441,5501. 
The  number  of  Bills  promoted  by  new  companies 
is  42,  for  the  conatruotion  of  550  miles  of  rail- 
way, for  which  the  capital  proposed  to  be  raised 
is  15,167,329Z.,  of  which  11,343,0001.  is  io  shares 
and  3,824,329  by  loan.  The  Bills  promoted  by 
new  companies  for  English  lines  is  35,  to  make 
417  miles  of  railway,  at  a cost  of  13,569,079  ; 
3 Bills  for  Scotch  lines,  35  miles  long,  cost 
466,600Z.  j and  4 Bills  for  Irish  lines,  98  miles  in 


length,  cost  l,131,6o0Z. ; the  total  aggregate 
capital  proposed  to  be  raised  by  existing  and 
new  companies  being  36,654,694Z.  There  are 
5 tramway  Bills,  for  constructing  25  miles,  with 
a capital  of  166,600Z.  Pour  of  the  Bills  are  in 
respect  of  tramways  in  England  and  1 in  Ireland, 
There  are  40  gas  Bills,  capital  4,932,972Z.,  of 
which  37  are  English,  and  3 Scotch  Bills.  The 
water  Bills  are  29  in  number,  25  being  English, 
3 Scotch,  and  1 Irish  Bill,  with  a proposed 
capital  of  4,552, OOOZ.,  the  general  total  being 
206  Bills,  for  making  705  miles  of  railway  and 
25  miles  of  tramway,  and  the  gross  proposed 
capital  for  the  several  undertakings,  46.306,2661. 

The  applications  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
provisional  orders  to  construct  new  works  are 
7 for  tramways  in  England,  12  miles  in  length, 
capital  36,393Z. ; 12  gas  supply,  England,  capital 
238.916Z. ; 8 water  supply,  England,  capital 
138,500Z. ; and  3 gas  and  water  supply,  England, 
capital  37,500Z. 

Of  the  bills  promoted  by  e.xisting  railway  com- 
panies, the  moat  comprehensive  are  those  of  the 
Midland  Company,  the  proposed  oapital  being 
4,033,3331.  for  the  construction  of  16  miles  of 
new  railways,  and  other  works  and  buildings  on 
the  company’s  existing  lines.  As  regards  capital 
proposed  to  be  expended  under  the  bills  promoted 
by  existing  companies,  the  London  aud  North- 
Western  Company  stands  next  in  order,  with  a 
proposed  expenditure  of  2,066,8001.,  for  the  con- 
struction of  five  miles  of  new  railway,  and 
various  other  works.  The  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire  Company’s  Bill,  capital  2,000,0001.,  is  for 
powers,  amongst  other  things,  to  make  seven 
miles  of  new  railway,  to  enlarge  their  Exchange 
Station  at  Liverpool,  and  for  other  works.  The 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Company 
propose,  under  their  Bill,  to  raise  1,333,3001.  for 
new  works  ; the  North-Eastern,  1,332,0001. ; the 
Metropolitan,  1,283,3331.  (obiefly  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  line  from  Aldgate  to  White- 
chapel, the  Hammersmith  and  Walham-green 
line,  and  the  Kingsbury  and  Harrow  line)  j 
the  South-Eastern,  666,6661. ; Great  Eastern, 
640,0001.;  Groat  Western,  600,0001.;  London 
and  South-Western,  501,8581. ; London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover,  500,0001. ; and  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast,  266,6661. 

The  Imperial  Gas  Company,  by  their  Bill, 
propose  to  raise  an  additional  capital  of 
1,408,0001.,  1,300,0001.  in  shares,  and  108,0001. 
on  loan ; whilst  the  Bill  of  the  South  Metro- 
politan  Company  provides  for  raisiug  250,0001, 
in  shares,  and  the  same  amount  on  loan. 


THE  MAINTENANCE  OP  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS  AND  PARKS  IN  LIVERPOOL, 
The  annual  statement  showing  the  income  and 
exppudirnre  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool 
during  the  year  just  ended  has  been  published, 
and  contains  some  interesting  statistics  as  to  the 
outlay  on  the  several  public  buildings  and  places 
of  recreation  within  the  borough.  From  this 
statement  it  appears  that  the  ordinary  receipts 
daring  the  year  amounted  to  225,6091.,  and  the 
extraordinary  receipts  were  61,2681.  Of  the 
ordinary  income  114,7541.  were  derived  from 
rates,  98,1961.  from  real  and  personal  estate 
belonging  to  the  corporation,  and  11,9661.  from 
the  markets.  The  figures  also  show  that  there 
was  a large  profit  on  the  markets,  the  receipts 
being  almost  double  the  expenditure.  The 
baths  and  washliouses  were  also  a source  of  profit, 
the  receipts  being  much  in  e.xcess  of  the  ex- 
penditure. Some  years  ago  the  corporation 
erected  a number  of  houses  in  flats  for  the  indus- 
trial classes,  at  the  north  end  of  the  town.  These 
several  blocks  are  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
borough  known  as  Sc.  Martiu’s-in-bhe-Fields, 
and  are  called  St.  Martin’s  Cottages.  The  rents 
which  they  produced  during  the  year  just  ended 
amounted  to  1,6061.,  out  of  which  7251.  were  ex- 
pended, leaving  a balance  of  8801.  Amongst 
other  items  the  payments  included  1781.  for  rates 
and  taxes,  851.  for  the  superintendent’s  salary 
and  clothes,  3291.  for  gas  and  fittings,  and  1081. 
for  general  repairs.  These  figures  may  enable 
builders  who  know  the  premises,  and  their 
original  cost,  to  calculate  how  far  such  property 
can  be  considered  a profitable  investment.  We 
further  learn  from  the  document  that  the  expense 
of  maiutaining  the  town-hall,  the  municipal 
offices,  and  Sc.  George’s  Hall  and  the  Law 
Courts,  was  9,8231.,  after  deducting  2,8521.  re- 
ceived, and  chut  the  borough  prison  at  Walton 
cost  24,4321.  last  year.  The  maintenance  of 
parks  and  places  of  recreation  and  instruction 
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Steele’s  Cottage,  Haverstock  Hill. 


involved  an  expenditure  of  43,3921.,  and  in  addi- 
sion  to  that  Bum  3,413L  were  spent  on  Seftoo 
Park  in  the  year,  1,14-71.  on  Netvaham  Park, 
1,5781.  on  the  Botanic  Gardens,  1,0451.  on  Stanley 
Park,  496i.  on  Wavertree  Park,  and  244J.  on 
Sheil  Park.  The  payments  on  “ improvement” 
account  amonnted  to  33,357Z. 


S01IE  OLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIR  STORIES. 

EIR  BICHABD  STEELE’S  COTTAGE  NEAR 
HAMPSTEAD. 

There  is  nothing  very  interesting  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  extremely  modern  row  of  shops, 
Steele’ B-terrace,  which  stands  on  the  left  as  yon 
ascend  Eaverstock.hill,  on  the  way  to  Hamp- 
stead,  and  there  is  nothing  even  remotely  eng- 
gestive  of  wildness  and  solitude  in  Steele’s.road, 
at  the  corner  of  that  terrace.  Yet  before  that 
road  was  made,  or  those  shops  built, — that  is  to 
say,  about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  low  old- 
fashioned  cottage  which  gave  them  their  respec- 
tive names  was  still  standioe, — rustic  and  pic- 
turesque elements  were  not  altogether  wanting, 
and  visiting  it  one  might  still  imagine  what  a 
wild,  solitary,  out.of-the-way  place  it  was  when 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  came  to  it  to  die,  and  a few 
years  afterwards  when  Sir  Richard  Steele  sought 
it  as  a safe  hiding-place  from  importunate 
creditors. 

In  those  days,  that  ancient  little  house  must 
have  seemed  one  of  the  most  lonely  and  isolated 
of  outcast  buildings.  Hidden  by  wild  patches 
of  woodland,  lingering  relics  of  the  primeval 
forest  of  Middlesex,  with  great  stretches  of 
waste  land  surrounding  it,  and  with  large  fields, 
meadows,  gardens,  parks,  and  several  little  vil- 
lages between  it  and  London,  and  with  a road 
to  it  of  the  rudest  and  loneliest  description,  such 
as  no  horsemen  dare  venture  upon  in  bad  weather, 
and  few  would  care  to  venture  upon  in  any 
weather,  the  place  must  have  been  just  such  as  a 
distrustful,  gloomy,  world-weary  man  might 
choose  to  die  in, — just  such  as  must  have  seemed 
most  safe  for  any  poor  hunted  wretch  flying  from 
the  terrors  of  a debtors’  prison  when  such  terrors 
wore  their  ngliest  and  moat  cruel  expression. 

In  one  of  the  low-browed,  wainscoted,  quiet 
little  rooms  of  this  lonely  house,  on  the  20c,h  of 
August,  in  the  year  1701,  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
the  famous  wit,  was  breathing  his  last.  Shrink, 
iug  from  the  future,  and  having  no  satisfaction 
in  the  present,  he  may  have  looked  back,  as 
dying  men  commonly  do,  upon  his  past;  but 
neither  comfort  nor  hope  could  he  have  found 
therein.  It  had  been  one  long  scene  of  folly,  dis- 
sipation, debauchery,  drunkenness,  and  crime, 
ending  in  political  conspiracies  and  turbulent 
excitement. 

He  had  been  the  most  intimate  friend  and 
constant  companion  of  one  described  in  Cham- 
bers's  Encyclopcedia  of  Literature  as  “ hospitable, 


generous,  and  refined,”  namely,  Lord  Buckhurst,  ; 
afterwards  Earl  of  Middlesex  and  Duke  of  I 
Dorset, — | 

“ Dorset,  the  grace  of  Courts,  the  inuse’a  pride,”  * 

a famous  nobleman  and  wit,  whose  favourite  | 
joke  had  been  the  very  refined  one  of  displaying 
himself  naked  at  a window,  or,  sword  in  hand,  in 
the  streets.  And  they  twain  had  been  the  sworn 
friends  and  companions  of  brave,  licentions, ! 
blasphemous,  but,  when  worn. out  and  dying,  at 
last  penitent  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester, 
who  died  aged  33,  who  once  admitted  that  he 
had  been  drunk  every  day  for  five  years,  and 
who  wrote  such  elegant  verses,  and  such  excel- 
lent letters  to  his  son  on  the  duty  all  human 
beings  owe  to  God,  themselves,  and  their  parents. 
With  these  great  noblemen,  upon  whom  the 
lord. loving  writers  of  the  last  century  heaped 
disgusting  and  fulsome  flattery,  which  has  been 
echoed  and  re-echoed  ever  since,  and  with  Sir 
G°orge  Etheridge,  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  and  other 
"mad  wags”  of  Charles  II. 's  “merrie”  mad 
court,  he  had  been  guilty  of  almost  every  con- 
ceivable offence  against  society. 

These  mad  wags  were  never  so  jolly  as  they 
were  when  in  some  tavern  or  brothel  they  met 
to  boast  in  lewd  songs  and  speeches  their  con- 
quests over  simple-miuded,  unatispicious  women, 
who  had  been  good  enongh  to  think  them  truth, 
speaking,  honourable  men;  and  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  on  such  occasions  outshone  them  all. 
Rochester  wrote  some  lines  which  have  been 
popular  ever  since,  in  which  he  admitted  even 
his  inferiority  to  Sedley  in  what  he  called  the 
"prevailing  gentle  art,” — that  is  to  say,  in  those 
gentle  arts  of  refinement,  lying,  false-swearing, 
deceit,  and  treachery,  whereby  disgrace  and 
misery  are  brought  into  honourable  and  happy 
homes,  and  loving,  confiding  girls  are  suddenly 
overwhelmed  with  horror  and  despair  by  fiad- 
ing— if  we  may  speak  it  waggishly — “too  late 
that  men  betray.”  Did  the  wasted  forms  and 
white  faces,  aud  mournfullv  reproachful  eyes,  of 
ruined  women  visit  Sir  Charles  Sedley  on  his 
awful  death. bed  in  this  old  cottage?  Did  he 
see  them  wringing  their  thinhands,  and  piteously 
wailing  over  God’s  tender-loving,  blessed,  heart- 
winning  gift  of  beauty  as  one  which  he,  Sir 
Charles,  had  impiously  converted  into  a life-long 
curse  ? Men  have  seen  and  heard  such  things 
in  the  dark  valley  of  death’s  shadow,  and  grown 
wild  with  fear  and  horror  of  future  punishment. 
But  we  have  no  record  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley’s 
last  thoughts,  or  description  of  his  passing  away. 
Wa  can  only  look  upon  the  old  house  and  think 
of  probabilities. 

It  is  also  probable  that  through  that  awful 
silence  nf  departed  years  the  stern  voice  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Foster  may  have  come  back  to 


• Pope,  Prior,  CoDgreve,  Addisoo,  Drjden,  and  others, 
wrote  of  him  in  a similar  strain. 


him  as  be  once  heard  it  when  he  stood  a prisoner 
in  the  dock  of  the  Kiug’s  Bench  Prison  with  my 
Lord  Buckhurst  scowling  beside  him,  they  being 
charged  with  a crime  too  gross  for  print.  It 
was  then  a year  of  great  national  disasters  and 
troubles— 1663— and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
indignantly  calling  him  “ Sirrah,”  said,  ” It  was 
for  him,  and  for  such  wicked  wretches  as  he, 
that  God’s  anger  andjudgmentshung  over”  them. 
This  was  bold  speaking  for  even  a Lord  Chief 
Justice  when  he  was  addressing  a "merrie” 
monarch’s  favourites,  and  it  may  have  misled 
meaner  men  into  supposing  that  in  the  cause 
of  right  against  wrong  they  might  do  the  like, 
which  was  a very  serious  mistake. 

Pepjs,  alluding  to  a similar  “ froHo  ” in  1668, 
^rote, — " Pierce  do  tell  me,  among  other  news, 
the  late  frolic  and  debauchery  of  Sir  Charles- 
Sedley  and  Buckhurst  running  up  and  down  all 
the  night,  almost  naked,  through  the  streets,  and 
at  last  fighting,  and  being  beat  by  the  watch  and 
clapped  up  all  night ; and  how  the  king  takes 
their  parts  ; and  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keeling 
hath  laid  the  constable  by  the  heels  to  answer 
it  next  sessions,  which  is  a horrid  shame  ” ; and 
shows  US  how  vast  was  the  difference  between 
a jnstice.loving  Foster  and  a time-serving 
Keeling. 

But  other  things  more  pleasant  may  have  come 
back  to  the  dying  man  in  that  lonely  cottage  on 
the  steep,  wild  bill-side  near  London.  He  ma,y 
have  smiled  faintly  to  hear  the  echo  of  his 
monarch’s  praise,  for  Charles  II.,  with  whom  he 
was  a special  favourite,  said  he  had  obtained  a 
patent  to  be  Apollo’s  viceroy  at  the  English 
Court.  And  a faint  glow  of  pride  may  have 
quickened  for  a moment  his  congealing  blood  as 
he  recalled  the  praises  lavished  upon  his  wit  and 
courtliness  by  one  who  intrigued  with  heartless 
Lady  Shrewsbury,  and  killed  her  husband  in  a 
duel,  a spirit  of  kindred  nobility  and  virtue, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  playfully  called 
Sedley’s  power  over  female  hearts  witchcraft, 
which  name,  seeing  the  wickedness  of  it  and  the 
evil  it  wrought,  seriously  meant,  wonld  be  not 
altogether  a bad  name  for  such  a power,  unless 
one  preferred  devil’s-craft. 

But  it  was  perhaps  neither  the  wickedness  of 
bis  life  nor  the  pleasures  of  it  which  occnpied 
the  old  bean’s  dying  thoughts.  He  had  been 
proud  of  and  had  loved  his  daughter,  and  one  of  his 
friends,  the  king’s  brother,  James  Duke  of  York, 
High  Admiral  of  that  English  fleet  which  the 
Dutchmen  laughed  to  scorn,  combined  to  do  for 
his  daughter  what  he — Sir  Charles — bad  so  often, 
done  for  other  men’s  daughters,  and  so  brought 
home  to  him  certain  uncomfortable  sensations 
and  bitter  feelings.  Be  sure  thy  aius  shall  find 
thee  out.  From  that  hour  Sir  Charles  became 
a changed  mao,  and  when  James  Dnke  of 
Buckingham  became  James  King  of  England, 
although  Sedley’s  dishonoured  and  degraded 
daughter  was  elevated  in  rank  and  had  become 
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Coanteea  of  Dorchester,  the  one  feeling  dominant 
in  the  heart,  and  the  one  idea  dominant  in  the 
brain  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  was  revenge.  The 
poet  and  dramatist — for  Sir  Charles  was  both — 
abandoned  everything  for  politics,  attended 
Parliament  regularly,  was  foremost  in  opposing 
the  king’s  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  when  a 
conspiracy  was  secretly  formed  to  dethi-one  his 
danghter’s  seducer,  he  was  first  amongst  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  on  various  false 
pretences  went  over  to  Holland,  and  in  conference 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange  arranged  the  proposed 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Dotoh.  He  risked 
his  life  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  cause 
of  political  and  religions  freedom  for  his  country, 
but  with  no  higher  motive,  we  fear,  than  the 
gratification  of  personal  revenge, — a feeling 
which  peeped  out  when  grimly  and  wittily  he 
replied  to  one  who  was  curious  to  ascertain  why 
he  was  so  bitter  and  determined  aneneray  to  King 
James, — " I hate  ingratitude.  The  king  made  my 
daughter  a countess ; I will  make  his  daughter 
a queen.” 

Curiously  enough  the  very  year  of  Sir  Charles 
Sedley’s  death  was  that  in  which  William  of 
Orange — our  William  III.^ — being  dead,  the  only 
surviving  daughter  of  the  exiled  king,  James  II., 
was  crowned  Queen  of  England. 

In  that  year,  a merry,  talented  young  Irish- 
man, of  English  descent,  waa  in  the  army,  lead- 
ing  a life  of  riotous  dissipation  and  lioentions 
pleasure,  when,  determining  to  mend  bis  ways,  he 
pnblished  a little  treatise  called  “The  Christian 
Hero,”  with  a design, — as  he  affirmed,— of 
making  it  the  guide  of  his  futui-e  conduct.  This 
was  Captain  Richard  Steele. 

But  Steele’s  life  continued  in  its  old  evil 
course,  aud  grew  from  bad  to  worse,  aud  his 
“ Christian  Hero  ” only  brought  upon  him  the 
laiiery  and  mockery  of  his  companions.  So  he 
pnblished  a comedy  to  do  away  with  the  im. 
pression  that  he  wished  to  reform,  and  this, 
which  was  acted  for  the  first  time  a few  months 
after  Sedley’s  death,  he  called  “The  Funeral; 
or,  Grief  d la  Mode,”  It  was  represented 
Buccessfally  at  Drury-lane,  Cibber,  Mr.  Oldfield, 
Pinkelhman,  and  some  other  famous  performers 
of  the  day,  appearing  in  it. 

“ Steele,”  says  Macantay,  who  regarded  him 
with  no  favour,  “ had  left  college  without  taking 
a degree,  had  been  disinherited  by  a rich  relation, 
bad  led  a vagrant  life,  had  served  in  the  army, 

bad  tried  to  find  out  the  philosopher’s  stone 

was  one  of  those  people  whom  it  is  impossible 
either  to  hate  or  respect.  His  temper  was  sweet, 
his  affections  warm,  his  spirits  lively,  his  passions 
strong,  aud  his  principles  weak.  His  life  was 
spent  in  sinning  and  repenting;  in  inculcating 
what  was  right  and  doing  what  was  wrong.” 

In  170y,  on  the  13th  of  April,  when  Captain 
Steele  was  in  his  thirty-oighth  year,  he  began  to 
publish  the  Tatler  in  concert  with  Swift,  who 
some  little  time  before  had  published  some 
humorous  pieces  under  the  name  of  Isaac  Bioker. 
staff.  It  was  a very  small  sheet,  and  appeared 
three  times  a week.  In  1709,  when,  as  usual, 
he  was  in  “ difficulties,”  and  was  a Commissioner 
of  the  Stamp  Duties,  and  held  the  post  of 
Gazetter,  fresh  troubles  arose.  In  August,  1710, 
bo  waa  for  some  little  time  looked  up  at  a house 
called  the  Bull-head,  in  Vere-atreet.  In  1711, 
Steele,  although  still  in  difficulties,  was  living 
luxuriously  in  a house  he  had  built  and  richly 
furnished  at  Hamptou-wick,  adjoining  the  palace, 
which  he  called  “ The  Hovel,”  on  which, 
together  with  its  furniture,  be  had  borrowed  of 
his  friend,  Addison,  who  conld  ill-spare  the 
money,  a thousand  pounds  to  get  him  out  of  one 
of  his  constantly  arising  difficulties.  Maoaulay 
says,  “ Steele’s  negligence  or  dishonesty  provoked 
Addison  to  repay  himself  by  the  help  of  a bailiff,” 
and  he  adds,  “we  cannot  join  with  Miss  Aikin 
in  rejecting  this  story.  Johnson  heard  it  from 
Savage,  who  heard  it  from  Steele.  Few  private 
transactions  which  took  place  a hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  are  proved  by  stronger  evi. 
dence  than  this.  But  we  can  by  no  means  agree 
with  those  who  condemn  Addison’s  severity.” 
Macaulay  then  goes  on  to  excuse  Addison  by 
conjeotnring,  very  picturesquely,  what  the  real 
story  may  have  been,* 

Bat  the  curious  thing  here  is  that  about 
the  actual  truth  there  never  was  any  mystery. 
It  appears  in  the  original  letters  of  Victor  (1776), 
in  John  Niohol’s  collection  (1787),  in  George  Cun. 
ningham’a  life  of  Steele,  and,  in  short,  it  has 
been  given  in  print  scores  of  times.  Steele’s 
extravagances  were  largely  due  to  his  poBsession 
of  this  house,  and  bad,  it  seems,  produced  the 

* Macaolaj'aEBSBjs,  July,  1846,  on  “The  Life  of  Jeseph 
Aldicon,”  by  Lucy  Aikiii. 


usual  result.  About  the  time  when  the  boud 
was  forfeited,  “Addison,”  says  Victor,  “dealt 
at  this  time  with  his  friend,  as  he  did  afterwards 
with  his  favourite  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  whom 
he  deliberately  killed,  through  fear  that  some- 
body might  murder  him.”  After  the  sale  Addi. 
son  explained  his  motive  to  Steele,  in  a letter 
sent  with  the  surplus  money,  which  Steele  would 
otherwise  never  have  received,  and  hoped  that 
the  inevitable  ruin  he  waa  fast  nearing  might 
now  be  happily  avoided.  The  story  was  told 
Garrick  in  a letter  from  Dr.  Johnson,  who  beard 
it  not  only  from  Savage,  but  from  Mr.  Wilks  the 
actor.  Steele  afterwards  told  the  story  to 
Garrick  himself,  and  to  several  others,  always 
recognising  Addison’s  condnet  as  that  of  a true 
friend.  It  is  rather  an  odd  but  not  uncommon 
way  this  of  ignoring  or  denying  a fairly  demon- 
strated  fact,  because  some  one  has  forgotten,  or 
never  read,  or  been  too  careless  to  give,  its 
actual  explanation.  The  Tatler,  which  had  en- 
joyed immense  popularity,  ceased  to  appear  after 
Thursday,  January  2, 1710.  Swift  says,  “Steele’s 
last  Tatler  came  out  to-day.  You  will  see  it 
before  this  comes  to  you,  and  how  he  takes  leave 
of  the  world.  He  never  told  so  much  as  Addison 
of  it,  who  was  surprised  as  much  as  I ; but,  to 
say  the  truth,  it  was  time,  for  he  grew  cruel,  dull, 
and  dry.  To  my  knowledge  he  had  several  good 
hints  to  go  upon ; but  he  was  so  lazy,  and  weary 
of  the  work,  that  he  would  not  improve  them.” 
In  the  taking  leave  referred  to,  Steele  for  the 
first  time  appears  as  himself  instead  of  the  Isaac 
Bickerstaff  he  borrowed  from  Swift,  Everybody 
now  knew  who  tho  real  writer  was,  and  disguise 
was  useless.  He  said  of  the  volumes  already 
published  (four), — “The  general  purpose  of  the 
whole  has  been  to  reoommeod  truth,  innocence, 
hooonr,  and  virtue,  as  the  chief  ornaments  of 
life;  but  1 considered  severity  of  manners  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  him  that  would  oeusuro  : 
others,  and  for  that  reason  and  that  only  obose  to 
talk  in  a mask.  ...  I confess  my  life  is  at  best 
but  pardonable.”  Thus  began  aud  ended  the 
first  periodical  work  published  in  England. 

In  the  same  year  and  the  following  Mai'oh 
Steele  was  again  associated  with  Addison  in  the 
starting  of  a new  literary  venture,  and  once  more 
in  a mask.  This  was  the  famous  Si^ectator.  The 
year  1712  appears  to  have  found  poor  Steele 
again  pursued  by  dune.  There  was  a difficulty 
at  its  commencemeDt  in  paying  even  the  domestic 
servants,  and  Gibbs,  his  butoher,  had  made 
himself  so  obnoxious  that  it  was  imperatively 
neoeasary  that  he  “and  two  or  three  others  ” 
should  be  settled  ‘with  immediately.  Matters 
growing  worse  and  worse,  a hiding-place  became 
necessary,  and  Steele  suddenly  disappears.  The 
first  clue  to  his  place  of  seclusion,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  crops  up  in  a letter  he  addressed 
to  Pope,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"To  Mr.  Tope.  June  1, 1712. 

Sir, — I am  at  a solitude,  an  house  between 
Hampstead  and  London,  wherein  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  died.  This  oironmstanoe  set  me  a- 
thinking  and  ruminating  upon  the  employments 
in  which  men  of  wit  exercise  themselves.  It 
was  said  of  Sir  Charles,  who  breathed  bis  last  in 
this  room, — 

' Sedley  has  that  prevailing  gentle  art 
Which  can  with  a reaietlesa  charm  impart 
The  looaeat  wishes  to  the  ohaateat  heart, 

Ronae  aaoh  u conflict,  kindle  aach  a flro 
Between  declining  virtue  and  desire, 

TUI  the  poor  vanciuiah’d  maid  dissolves  away. 

In  dreams  all  nigat,  in  sighs  and  tears  all  day.’ 

This  was  an  happy  talent  to  a man  of  the 
town;  but,  I dare  say,  without  presuming  to 
make  unoharitable  conjectures  on  the  author’s 
present  condition,  he  would  rather  have  it  said 
of  him, — 

‘Oh  thou  my  voice  inspire 
'Yho  touch’d  Isaiah's  haUow’d  lips  with  tire.'  ” 

The  letter  concludes  by  some  critical  comments 
upon  the  poem  from  which  the  above  last 
quotation  came.  Pope  replied  in  a pedantic 
solemnly  commonplace  epistle. 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  length  of  time  Steele 
continued  in  this  solitary  cottage,  but  it  was  long 
etmugb  to  cause  it  to  be  traditionally  associated 
with  his  name  from  that  time  to  that  at  which 
it  was  removed,  and  to  ensure  tho  memory  of  its 
site  in  the  name  it  gave  to  the  road  it  stood 
in  and  the  neighbouring  terrace.  It  is  probable 
that  his  discovery  of  the  house  and  residence 
in  it  may  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  Hampstead  rambles  of  the  famous  Kit-Cat 
Club,  which  was  established  in  1703 ; for  there 
axe  some  traditions  of  its  more  famous  members  ' 
calling  at  this  honse  in  “a  solitude”  to  bring 
Steele  away  with  them  to  join  merry  uieetiugs 


at  the  Upper  Flask  ou  Hampstead  Heath, 
another  old  house  of  which  stories  are  told,  aud 
one  which  is  still,  we  believe,  in  existence. 


THE  NEW  THEATRE  OP  DUSSELDORF. 

AjfONG  the  many  new  constructions  either  com- 
pleted  or  still  iu  course  of  progress  at  Dussel- 
dorf,  the  new  theatre,  of  which  we  give  a view 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  erection,  and  one 
exciting  the  greatest  interest.  The  old  theatre, 
on  the  Market-place,  having  been  found  entirely 
insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  town,  the 
plan  of  building  a new  and  larger  one  was  cou. 
ceived  nearly  fifty  years  ago;  but  various  causes 
have  delayed  its  execution  till  now,  the  old 
theatre  being  meanwhile  several  times  altered 
and  enlarged.  The  new  house  is  situated  in  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  town,  close  to  the 
entrance  of  the  beautiful  Aniagen  (ornamental 
gronnde),  and  has  been  built  after  the  plane  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Professor 
Ernst  Giese,  of  Dresden,  while  several  Diissel- 
dorf  architects  were  entrusted  with  the  super, 
vision  of  the  works.  The  building  is  in  the 
Italian  Renaissance  of  the  Dresden  school,  the 
originator  of  which  was  Professor  Nicolai.  The 
works  were  commenced  in  September,  1873, 
under  great  difficulties,  caused  by  the  influx  of 
water  and  the  remains  of  the  old  fortifications  of 
the  town.  The  latter,  as  far  as  they  were  not 
used  for  the  foundations,  had  to  be  removed  bv 
blasting,  to  make  room  for  tho  snbstruotures  of 
the  144  piers  upon  which  the  building  rests,  and 
which  are  connected  by  strong  arches.  Not. 
withstanding  these  obstacles,  the  superstructure 
was  commenced  iu  April,  1874,  and  by  Sep. 
tember,  1875,  the  building  was  covered  in.  The 
work  of  finishing  the  inside  having  been  rapidly 
pushed  forward,  as  well  as  that  of  decorating  the 
iQside  and  outside — which  latter,  however,  is  not 
expected  to  be  completed  for  some  time — the 
formal  opening  performance  took  place  on  the 
29th  of  November  last. 

On  entering  the  theatre,  a handsome  vestibule, 
designed  iu  a sober  style,  makes  a pleasant  im- 
pression.  Here  are  the  cashiers’  places  for 
boxes  aud  stalls,  pit  aud  gallery ; flights  of 
broad  stairs  at  both  sides  leading  to  the 
pit ; and  decorated  caryatides,  executed  by  the 
sculptor,  Karl  Hilgers,  a young  Diisaeldorf 
artist.  The /oyer,  enriched  by  mural  paintings, 
is  over  the  vestibnle.  Two  refreshment-bars  are 
to  be  placed  here.  Stalls  aud  pit  are  on  the 
usual  plan  of  a gradual  rise  towards  the  back, 
offering  a fall  view  to  all  the  spectators.  There 
are  three  tiers  of  boxes,  each  tier  with  a separate 
stairoase  and  exit,  and  provided  with  cloak, 
rooms. 

The  house  is  constructed  to  accommodate 
1,500  spectators,  the  old  building  holding  only 
800  persons.  In  the  orchestra,  ample  room  is 
provided  for  fifty  performers,  and — a novel 
feature— a tuning.room  at  each  side.  The 
aoouBtio  properties  of  the  theatre  ai-e  said  to  be 
excellent,  and  the  same  is  affirmed  of  the  warm, 
ing  and  ventilation.  The  theatre  is  warmed  by 
Reinhardt’s  hot-water  apparatus  {coliferes).  The 
foul  air  is  drawn  in  by  conduits,  and  escapes 
through  them  over  the  roof.  Ventilation  iu 
summer  is  to  be  seoured  by  a plentiful  supply 
of  fresh  air  being  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
house.  In  short,  all  modern  appliances  of  tho 
most  approved  pattern  are  made  use  of ; but  we 
do  not  pledge  onrselves  that  they  are  successfal. 

The  stage  is  just  over  50  ft.  deep  and  72  ft. 
wide,  the  width  of  the  proscenium  being  33  ft.  6 in. 
It  has  been  constructed  under  the  direction  of 
Herr  Brand,  of  Darmstadt,  and  is  provided  with 
machinery  of  the  latest  construction,  amongst 
which  are  two  sets  of  flying  apparatus.  The 
curtain  is  being  executed  by  the  historical 
painter,  Ernst  Hartmann,  but  it  will  not  be  com. 
pleted  until  the  opening  of  next  season.  Thus 
the  seat  of  art  on  the  Rhine  has  been  provided 
with  a theatre  worthy  of  its  importance. 


Ventilation  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

Sitting  among  the  audience  when  Professor 
Huxley  waa  lecturing  at  the  Royal  Institution  a 
fortnight  ago,  we  were  much  impressed  with  the 
very  defective  state  of  ventilation  of  the  lecture 
theatre,  and  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that 
those  who  undertake  to  instruct  the  public  in 
the  matters  of  science  and  hygiene  should  be  so 
careless  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  their 
members  and  friends.  The  draughts  were 
frightful.  There  is  another  Royal  Institute 
whose  meetmg-room  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
inadequately  ventilated.  ^ 
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THE  BOURSE,  MARSEILLES. Plans. 


Orovnd  Moor. 

1.  Principal  entrance. 

2.  PorcTi. 

3.  WaitinR-hall. 

4.  Grand  hall. 

&.  Brokers'  rostrum. 

6.  East  portico. 

7.  West  portico. 

8.  Brokers’  offices. 

9.  Stairs  of  the  Room  of  Commerce. 

10.  Stairs  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce. 

11.  Stairs  of  the  entresol  supper  floors. 

12.  Stairs  of  the  entresol  only. 


13.  Auction  rostrum. 

14.  Brokers’  settling-room. 

15.  Terrace. 

16.  Latrines. 

17.  Naval  and  commercial  intelligence. 

First  Floor, 

1.  Stairs  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

2.  Ante-room. 

3.  Grand  assembly-hall. 

4.  Colonnade  and  balcony. 

5.  Ordinary  meeting. room. 

6.  Library. 


7.  Principal  secretary's  room. 

8.  Assistant  seeretary's  room. 

9.  Keeper  ofrecords. 

10.  Treasurer. 

11.  Housekeeper's  stairs. 

13.  Stairs  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce. 

13.  Testibule. 

14.  Tribunal  of  Commerce. 

15.  President. 

16.  Hall  of  deliberations. 

17.  -Tudge’s  dressing-room. 

IS.  Second  room  of  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce. 


19.  Hall  of  deliberations. 

20.  Record  office  or  clerks’  stairs. 

21.  Barristers'  library. 

22.  Audience  hall  of  creditors. 

23.  Creditors. 

24.  Stairs  ofcommittee  of  naval  assurance 

and  Lloyd's. 

25.  Syndicate  of  brokers. 

26.  Gallery. 

27.  Upper  part  of  great  hall. 

X.  Clock. 


THE  BOURSE  AT  MARSEILLES. 

The  good  people  o£  Maraeillea  hare  for  some 
time  past,  apparently,  been  tronbled  by  the  de- 
ficiencies  of  their  city,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
France  (it  claims  a history  of  twenty-si.x  cen- 
turies), in  regard  to  public  bnildings,  and 
especially  those  dedicated  to  the  transaction  of 
business.  To  quote  from  the  address  delirered 
by  M.  Fabricius  Paranque,  president  of  its 
chamber  of  commerce,  on  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  “ Palais  de  la  Bourse, ” of  which  we 
now  gire  illustrations, — " One  would  suppose 
that  the  business  men  of  Marseilles,  uncertain 
and  fearful  about  their  future,  bad,  like  travelling 
merchants,  thonght  of  nothing  more  than  putting 
up  their  tents  in  a hurry,  to  take  them  down 
again  the  next  day  and  pursue  a new  course  of 
adventure.  London,  Antwerp,  Odessa,  Bor- 
deaux, Nantes,  Havre,  all  the  great  commercial 
cities,  show  with  pride  to  their  visitors  the  build- 
ings which  attest  their  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Marseilles,  their  fortunate  rival,  presents  to  the 
travellers  who  are  attracted  by  its  beautiful 
climate,  its  ancient  origin,  its  admirable  situa- 
tion, and  its  commerce  with  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  nothing  which  in  this  respect  is  worth 
their  attention.  Cathedral,  pnblio  library,  palais 
de  justice,  museum,  post-office,  custom-house, 
bourse,  tribunal  of  commerce,  are  all  provisional 
only,  are  all  yet  to  be  built ; everywhere  there  is 
an  absence  of  grandeur  and  ^clat ; if  it  were 
true  that  the  prosperity  of  a great  city  were  to 
be  judged  of  by  its  public  monuments,  Mar- 
seilles must  at  once  resign  itself  to  a descent 
into  the  rank  of  second-rate  towns.” 

The  “Palais  de  la  Bourse,”  completed  a few 
years  since,  must  therefore,  we  presume,  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  decisive  effort  of  the  Mar- 
seillese  to  give  to  their  city  the  outward  aspect 
of  a first-class  commercial  centre.  The  building 


was  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  opposite  the  Place 
Royale,  after  the  plans  and  designs  of  M. 
Pascal  Coste,  architect.  The  works  were  com- 
menoed  in  1854,  and  finished  in  1860. 

The  “ salle  principale,”  for  the  interchange  of 
commercial  transactions,  comprises  an  area  of 
1,120  metres,  being  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  the  Bourse  at  Paris,  which  is  only  1,020  metres 
in  extent.  The  ground-floor  of  the  building  in- 
cludes a portico,  two  grand  and  secondary  stair- 
cases,  and  offices  in  connexion  with  the  business 
of  the  various  commercial  and  maritime  depart- 
ments. The  first-floor  contains  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  its  accessory  departments  ; the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce;  the  stockbrokers’  ex. 
change,  &o.  The  second-floor  is  devoted  to  the 
record-office  of  the  tribunal,  the  offices  of  the 
commercial  agents,  the  maritime  and  insurance 
offices,  Lloyd’s  agent,  and  the  principal  secretary 
of  the  Chamber;  while  the  attic  stage  serves  for 
the  archives  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  and 
for  living-rooms  for  various  employds.  Cf  the 
two  principal  floors  we  give  plans. 

The  building  is  situated  at  the  lowest  part  of 
the  town,  near  the  port,  and  the  provision  of  a 
satisfactory  foundation  was  a matter  of  some 
labour.  A layer  of  ancient  dibris,  4 ft.  or  5 ft. 
thiok,  was  first  penetrated,  when  a quantity  of 
water  from  a hidden  spring  overflowed  the  site ; 
this  being  eventually  got  under  by  pumping,  a 
stratum  of  mud  some  feet  thick  was  next  pene- 
trated,  when  a bed  of  clay  was  reached,  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  a good  deal  of  piling,  gave 
a secure  foundation  for  a first  layer  of  rough 
concrete,  upon  which  again  a bed  of  cement 
oonorote  (the  two  concrete  beds  together  forming 
a thickness  of  nearly  10  ft.),  received  the  stone 
footings  for  the  vaults  of  the  basement. 

The  aim  of  the  architect  in  regard  to  the 
principal  front  has  been  (we  are  informed)  to 


give  a monumental  character  by  massing  the 
decoration  and  reducing,  as  far  as  permissible, 
the  size  of  the  windows,  “ nuisibles  ordinairement 
d I’effet  d’un  monument.”  We  do  not  bear  how 
those  who  live  and  work  in  the  rooms  are  satis- 
fied as  to  the  matter  of  light,  which  is  an  im- 
portant consideration,  though  the  remark  as  tO' 
the  effect  of  over-large  windows  on  a design  of 
this  character  externally  is  true  enough.  The 
sculptured  ornament  has  mostly  been  designed 
with  direot  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  build- 
ing. The  keystones  of  the  large  arches  of  the 
principal  facade  contain  designs  representing 
the  attributes  of  Commerce,  Navigation,  Astro- 
nomy, Agriculture,  and  Industry.  Under  the 
tympana  of  the  arches  are  sculptured  the  prows 
of  vessels.  Under  the  portico  are  placed,  in 
niohes,  marble  statues  of  colossal  size,  repre- 
senting “France”  and  “Marseilles,”  by  M. 
Ottin,  sculptor.  On  the  recessed  portion  of  the 
fa9ade  are  two  bas-reliefs  by  M.  Guillaume, 
sculptor  (member  of  the  Institute),  represent- 
ing  respectively  the  genius  of  Navigation  and  of 
Commerce  and  Industry.  Above  the  range  of 
windows  on  the  first  floor,  behind  the  colonnade, 
is  a bas-relief  above  80  ft.  in  length,  representing^ 
“Marseilles”  seated  in  the  centre,  receiving 
tbepeoples  and  products  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  from  beyond  the  ocean.  On  the  right, 
arriving  by  way  of  thfe  pillars  of  Hercules,  are 
figures  representing  Africa,  America,  England, 
Scotland,  &c.,  distinguished  further  by  the 
presence  of  animals  typical  of  the  various- 
countries.  On  the  right,  supposed  to  come  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  are  figures  in  like  manner, 
bringing  the  products  of  China,  India,  Arabia 
Egypt,  &c.  The  whole  is  executed  by  M. 
Toussainb,  whose  name  is  a guarantee  for  the 
artistic  excellence  of  the  work.  The  statues  on 
the  recessed  portion  of  the  front  on  this  level 
represent  Entbymenes  and  Pitheas,  names  of 
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ancient  Phocian  navigators  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean  ; these  are  by  M.  Ottin.  Above  the  central 
colonnade  the  attic  is  ornamented  with  circular 
panels  between  the  pilasters,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  celebrated  navigators : La  Perouse, 
Tasman,  Gama,  Colnmbas,  Magellan,  Cook,  and 
Dnrville  ; the  centre  panel  being  occupied  by  a 
clock  face.  The  whole  ie  surmounted  by  the 
arms  of  Marseilles,  supported  by  the  “ Ocean  ” 
and  the  “Mediterranean.”  The  two  angles  of 
the  balnstrade  support  winged  children,  repre- 
senting “ La  Force  ” and  “ La  Paix.”  These  are 
connected  by  a range  of  anteSxse  consisting 
alternately  of  a male  head  with  an  oak-leaf 
chaplet  and  a female  head  with  an  olive  wreath. 
All  this  portion  is  the  work  of  M.  Toussaint. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  small  thought  has  been 
given  towards  rendering  the  sculptured  decora- 
tion appropriate,  and  giving  it  a distinct  mean- 
ing in  reference  to  the  building.  The  back  and 
side  elevations  are  treated  with  more  simplicity, 
not  merely  as  being  less  seen,  but  as  being 
devoted  more  to  the  mere  practical  business 
operations  carried  on  in  the  bniiding,  and,  there- 
fore, not  calling  for  such  decorative  treatment. 
The  great  hall,  before  alluded  to,  repeats  in  its 
decoration  something  of  the  ornate  character  of 
the  principal  facade.  The  keystones  of  the 
lower  arcade  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  countries  with  which  Marseilles  has  its 
principal  commercial  relations.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble  ; the  ceiling 
is  decorated  very  richly,  including  ten  allegorical 
bas-reliefs,  referring  to  different  crises  in  the 
legendary,  religious,  political,  commercial,  and 
diplomatic  history  of  the  city.  The  subjects  re- 
presented  are  “ Commerce  receiving  the  Plana  of 
the  Palais  de  la  Bourse”  (over  the  entrance), 
and  opposite  to  this  is  "La  JiLstice  Consxilaire.” 
The  remainder,  which  follow  historical  order,  are 
as  follow: — “The  Foundation  of  Marseilles”; 
“Marseilles  Christianised”;  “ The  Departure 
for  the  Crusades”  ; “The  Re-union  of  Provence 
with  France”  ; “The  Capitulation  of  Francis  I. 
with  the  Levant”  ; “ The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
paying  [soldanf]  the  Consulates  and  the  ScientiSc 
Expeditions”;  “The  Conquest  of  Algeria”; 
and  “ France  receiving  the  Trophies  of  Conquest 
in  the  Crimea  and  Italy.”  The  artist,  M.  Gilbert, 
has  kept  his  work  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
lines  of  the  architectural  design,  and  has  con- 
trived to  blend  the  whole  into  a harmonious 
unity  of  effect.  The  rooms  of  the  Chamber  and 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  are  also  decorated 
with  wall  paintings. 

All  the  ornamental  carving  was  executed  by 
Parisian  ornamentiats ; that  of  the  exterior  by 
MM.  Thiebaud,  Corbel,  and  Cottebrune  ; that  of 
the  interior  by  MM.  Baleitz  and  Armand. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  3,200,000 
francs,  and  that  of  the  site,  including  amounts 
paid  in  compensation  to  owners.  4,800,800  francs, 
making  a total  of  above  8,000,000  franca 
(320,000Z.),  of  which  the  whole,  except  a sub- 
Bcription  of  600,000  francs  from  the  town,  was 
borne  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Marseilles. 

M.  Coste,  the  distinguished  architect  of  this 
bniiding,  nowin  his  eighty  .ninth  year,  is  a great 
lover  of  Egypt,  and  has  recently  prepared  a 
charming  set  of  drawings  for  a church  designed 
in  the  Egyptian  style,  rather,  probably,  to  show 
its  adaptability  than  with  any  probability  of 
having  them  carried  into  execution. 


rear,  an  orchestra  has  been  erected,  uniform  in 
height  with  the  boxes,  and  also  having  a frontage 
corresponding  with  them.  The  ceiling  is  being 
raised,  and  skylights  introduced,  in  order  to  give 
additional  light  to  the  skating-rink  below,  and 
is  also  undergoing  an  entire  re-decoration.  For 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  building  suitable 
for  the  intended  promenade  concerts,  all  the 
partitions  dividing  the  boxes  have  been  removed, 
and  the  entire  space  thrown  open  for  promenad- 
ing. The  whole  of  the  interior  is  likewise  being 
decorated,  and  the  pillars,  cantilevers,  and 
ornamental  figures  round  the  boxes  re-painted 
and  gilt.  The  works  in  progress  are  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  the  building  opened  for  its  new  pur- 
pose,  in  a fortnight. 

The  alterations  are  being  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Furber,  Price, 
& Furber.  of  Warwick-conrt,  and  the  contractor 
is  Mr.  B.  Lawrence,  Wharf-road,  City-road. 


DREDGING  AND  HARBOUR  WORKS. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  held 


containing  about  1 cubic  yard  each,  put  down 
soft,  and  built  in  courses;  and  the  hearting  was 
of  concrete  deposited  soft.  The  foundation  at 
the  sea  end  had  been  formed  of  concrete  blocks 
of  100  tons  each,  built  upon  the  beach  above  low 
water  in  frames,  and  lifted,  carried,  and  lowered 
between  two  barges  by  special  machinery  worked 
by  hand.  Two  of  these  blocks,  one  upon  the 
ocher,  formed  a length  of  10  ft.  of  the  wall  up  to 
low  water.  Above  low  water  the  wall  had  been 
built  of  heavy  rubble  limestone  masonry,  and  it 
was  tendered  throughout.  The  cost  of  the  works 
at  Greeoore  had  been  130,OOOZ.  The  cost  of  the 
quay  wall,  45  ft.  high  on  an  average,  had  been, 
including  extras,  271,  83.  per  lineal  foot.  The 
concrete  used  was  one  of  Portland  cement  to  six 
of  sand,  gravel,  and  stones.  The  cost  of  the 
concrete  blocks  of  100  tons  each,  when  set, 
exclusive  of  barges  and  machinery,  had  been 
30a.  per  cubic  yard.  That  of  the  concrete  built 
in  the  back  face  of  the  wall  in  sacks  had  been 
233.  per  cable  yard,  while  the  cost  of  the  liquid 
concrete  set  in  the  foundations  had  been  ISs.  per 
cubic  yard. 


CONVERSION  OP  THE  HOLBORN 
AMPHITHEATRE. 

The  present  rage  for  skating-rinks  in  the 
metropolis  has  extended  itself  to  the  spacious 
amphitheatre  in  Holborn,  which  has  hitherto 
been  devoted  to  equestrian  and  dramatic  per- 
formances.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  at 
present  undergoing  a complete  transformation, 
with  the  view  of  adapting  it  to  the  purposes  of 
a Bkating-rink,  and  also  for  promenade  concerts. 
The  spaces  under  the  boxes,  formerly  the  pit,  have 
been  thrown  into  the  “ ring,”  and  the  entire  floor 
is  being  laid  with  concrete,  12  in.  in  thickness, 
which  will  be  covered  over  with  Portland  cement, 
forming  the  facing  of  the  floor  of  the  rink.  It 
will  be  70  ft.  in  depth,  with  an  average  width  of 
60  ft.,  and  will  contain  a skating  area  of  about 
4 000  superficial  feet.  A skirting,  4 ft.  in  height, 
is  carried  round  the  rear  boundary-wall  of  what 
was  the  pit,  together  with  seats  for  the  skaters. 
That  portion  of  the  stage  at  the  north  end,  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  ring,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a refreshment-bar,  whilst  on  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  stage  space  at  the 


on  February  8tb,  Mr.  Geo.  Robt.  Stephenson,  : 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  on 
“ Carlingford  Lough  and  Greenore,”  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Barton,  C.E.  It  was  stated  that  the  mouth  of 
Carlingford  Lough  was  sheltered  by  a natural 
breakwater  of  rock,  leaving  a channel  about 
700  It.  wide.  Across  this  channel  a bar  of  blue 
clay  and  boulders  had  existed  previously  to  the 
works  described,  the  depth  of  water  being  only 
7J-  ft.  at  low  tide.  Within  the  Lough  the  water 
was  more  than  18  ft.  deep  at  low  water  over  an 
area  of  1,200  acres,  affording  safe  anchorage. 
Although  the  cutting  of  a channel  for  navigation 
through  this  bar  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Tidal  Harbours  Commissioners  and  by  the 
Refuge  Harbour  Commissioners,  it  had  not  been 
carried  out  as  a public  work,  but  was  undertaken 
locally  under  the  Piers  and  Harbours  Aot,  and 
was  authorised  by  Parliament  in  18Gi  to  be 
executed  by  a Board  of  Commissioners,  for  which 
purpose  a sum  of  80,0001.  was  lent  by  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  on  the  security  of 
expected  tolls.  The  exposed  position  of  this 
work  waa  somewhat  unusual  for  dredging.  The 
number  of  days  in  the  year  when  the  weather 
permitted  the  dredging  to  proceed  varied  from 
a minimum  of  sixty-seven  io  the  year  1871,  to  a 
maximum  of  131  in  1873,  and  upon  many  of 
these  days  the  work  was  limited  to  two  or  three 
hours.  The  materials  raised  per  season  varied 
from  50,000  tons  to  99,720  tons ; the  clay  was 
generally  bine  and  plastic,  with  boulders 
embedded,  varying  in  size  up  to  4 tons  in 
weight.  The  dredging  plant  had  been  specially 
designed,  and  was  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Simons  & Co.,  of  Renfrew  : it  dredged  in  water 
35  ftr.  deep,  and  lifted  stones  up  to  30  cwt. ; the 
larger  ones  were  chained  by  divers  and  raised 
by  a crane  on  the  vessel's  bow.  The  average 
lift  for  all  days  on  which  the  dredger  worked, 
whether  one  hour  or  sixteen  hours,  had  been 
SoO  tons ; the  maximum  tonnage  raised  in  one 
day  was  4,000  tons.  Some  rock  inside  the  Lough 
had  been  removed  by  first  blasting  on  the  sur^ 
face  with  dynamite,  and  then  dredging  the 
broken. up  rook.  The  channel  already  formed 
was  18  ft.  at  low  water  of  spring  tides  for  a 
width  of  300  ft.,  and  a further  width  of  50  ft. 
at  each  side  had  been  cut  to  a depth  of  14  fc.  at 
low  water.  The  channel  was  intended  to  be 
600  ft.  wide,  and  18  ft.  deep  at  low  water.  The 
cost  of  the  works,  including  insurance  of  plant  and 
Parliamentary  contests,  &c.,  had  been  approxi- 
mately Is.  9d.  per  ton.  The  cost  of  the  actual 
work  for  any  one  season  varied  from  la.  4d.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  ton.  Two  leading  lighthouses  bad 
been  erected  to  guide  vessels  through  the  channel, 
which  was  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  long. 
Within  Carlingford  Lough  a point  stretched  out 
to  the  edge  of  deep  water  from  the  south  side 
called  Greenore,  and  here,  three  miles  inside  the 
bar,  a marine  station  had  been  constructed  and 
a railway  to  it  formed  from  the  Irish  North- 
Western  Railway  at  Dundalk,  and  another  was 
in  process  of  conatrnction  from  Newry.  This 
point  afforded  special  facilities  for  a fixed  hour 
steam  service  to  Holyhead  and  elaewhere.  The 
works  at  Greenore  had  been  designed  to  provide 
for  the  convenient  loading  and  unloading  rapidly 
of  steamers,  with  passengers,  cattle,*  and  goods, 
and  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  each  kind  of 
traffic.  The  front  of  the  land  end  of  the  wall 
below  low  water  was  formed  of  concrete  blocks 
of  about  3i  tons,  set  by  divers,  and  the  back  face 


THE  DEGRADATION  OF  THE  PAINTER 
ON  GLASS. 

Sir, — Recent  events  having  directed  attention 
to  the  above  important  Bubjeot,  I take  the 
liberty,  through  your  columns,  of  adding  to  the 
material  for  forming  conclusions  thereon  a few 
reflections  from  a workman’s  point  of  view.  As 
far  us  I have  been  enabled  to  gather,  from  ex- 
pressions in  public  journals  and  other  sources, 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  renaissance  of  art 
in.  England  are  persuaded  that  the  two  great 
levers  to  move  to  that  end  must  be  the  educa- 
tion of  workmen  to  produce  art-work,  but 
primarily,  a much  more  urgent  measure, — the 
education  of  public  taste  to  create  a demand 
for  the  same.  In  reference  to  the  art-education 
of  the  workman,  a great  outcry  has  been  raised 
of  late  concerning  his  technical  instruction, 
doubtless  a great  desideratum,  and  which,  when 
attained,  will  result  in  his  and  his  country’s 
benefit ; but  at  present  the  main  result  has  been 
the  providing  a cant  phrase  and  ralljing-cry  for 
a handful  of  persons,  who,  self-appointed  and 
self-accredited  with  superior  attainments,  set 
themselves  on  high  to  teach  and  raise  to  their 
standards  their  fellow  workmen.  For  the  comfort 
of  the  working-man  patrons  in  a higher  sphere, 
for  whose  motives  one  must  perforce  entertain 
the  profoundest  respect,  I would  humbly  suggest 
au  entirely  new  and  much  more  promising  field 
for  a missionary  enterprise  of  an  msthetic  kind, 
namely,  their  own  saloons,  drawing-rooms,  and 
clubs,  where  they  could  instruct  their  equals  in  the 
primary  elements  and  ethics  of  fine  art,  educate 
cheir  eye  to  detecc  at  a glance  the  pure  gem 
from  the  BntJn.ma.3en1,  and  teach  them  how  nobly 
and  wisely  to  expend  the  wealth  they  are  so 
ready  to  lavish  uselessly  at  the  dictate  of  fashion. 
There  can  be  no  vigorous  permanent  reaction  in 
an  art  direction  until  we  “ reform  this  altogether.” 
This  brings  me  back  to  the  consideration  of  the 
quesrion  that  when  this  general  demand  for  real 
art  in  the  homes,  the  churches  and  private 
chapels,  and  public  halls  of  the  richest  aristo- 
cracy on  earth  is  made,  is  the  English  work, 
man  capable  of  meeting  that  demand  ? Has  he, 
since  the  establishment  of  Government  schools, 
and  the  impetus  given  to  other  schools  of  art, 
sufficiently  availed  himself  of  such  opportunities 
of  improvement  in  his  general  art-training  as  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  Continental  work- 
man in  his,  own  branch?  In  stained  glass,  for 
instance,  is  the  present  alleged  low  ehb  of  its 
art  element  to  be  attributed  to  the  workman’s 
inability  to  produce  better  work,  the  absence  of 
any  demand  for  a higher  class,  or  the  incapacity 
of  the  draughtsman  to  design  it  ? 

On  this  head  some  light  should  be  thrown  by 
an  important  statement  of  a great  authority  on 
the  subject  given  recently  in  a court  of  juscice. 
This  was  in  an  arbitration  case  on  a dispute  as  to 
the  price  of  some  fine-arb  work  on  glass,  between 
Lord  Beaumont,  customer,  and  Messrs.  O’Connor 
& Taylor,  prodocers;  heard  before  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  at  bis  Chambers  in  Chancery,  at  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  verdict  being  given  on 
the  28th  of  January  last.  At  the  previous 
hearing,  on  the  20tb,  the  witness  in  question 
affirmed  on  oath  that  in  the  exeention  of  a 
stained-glass  window  the  design  and  drawing 
were  the  main  predominant  consideration, — so 
much  so,  as  to  comprise  half  the  cost  of  the 
whole;  thns  the  other  half  includes  collectively 
cutting,  glazing,  firing,  fixing,  cost  of  material, 


of  the  wall  had  been  formed  of  concrete  in  sacks,  ^ profits,  and  painting.  He  further  laid  it  down 
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as  his  BoleinD  dictam  that  glasa-paintiog  in  itself 
was  the  merest,  most  mechanical  of  operations, 
requiring  no  art-knowledge  whatever,  and  for 
which  the  lowest  order  of  intelligence  amply 
euflfioes,  as  it  consists  simply  of  the  transference 
of  the  pattern  on  to  the  glass.  Purther,  that  a 
liigtly-finiahed  piece  of  work  shown  in  Court  he 
would  have  given  to  boys  or  improvers  to  do 
(although  he  declined  to  name  the  price  at  which 
such  mechanism  should  be  paid).  These  may 
not  have  been  that  gentleman’s  precise  words, 
but  they  are  undeniably  tue  substance  of  his 
remarks,  and  are  completely  cousonHnt  with  his 
favourite  asiom,  of  ‘‘  the  bigger  the  fool  the 
better  the  glass-painter.”  This  delicate  senti- 
ment has  all  the  more  weight  when  we  consider 
that,  though  wo  gladly  acknowledge  our  censor 
to  be  a splendid  draughtsman  (as  far  as  such 
mechanics  may  presume  to  judge),  still  this 
severe  critic  of  the  art  of  glass-painting  has  not 
succeeded  yet  in  painting  one  square  foot  of 
glass.  And,  for  all  he  has  proved  to  the  contrary, 
cannot  do  so. 

^ On  which  side  this  evidence  referred  to  was 
given  is,  I am  constrained  to  admit,  rather  vague, 
for  all  that  can  be  learned  from  every  source 
leaves  the  absurd,  paioful,  and  confused  idea 
that  at  different  periods  of  the  case  it  was  given 
in  favour  of  both.  Perhaps  it  was  this  too  subtle 
refinement  of  truth  that  closed  the  sight  of  justice. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  after  a long  poise  of  the  scales, — 
eight  days'  consideration,— Sir  P.  Pollock  gave 
judgment  directly  in  the  teeth  of  this  evidence, 
the  acknowledged  position  of  the  witnesses  not- 
withstanding. 

Now,  Sir,  being  but  one  of  these  mere  me- 
ohanics,  it  cannot  mnch  matter  what  my  opinion 
tnay  be,  save  and  except  as  affording  a still 
further  illustration  of  that  bitter  class-feeling 
which  exists;  for  to  affect  to  feel  insulted  by  the 
remarks  referred  to  would  be  the  height  of  ludi- 
crous vanity  and  presumption.  Therefore,  from 
the  vantage-ground  of  our  utter  iusignifioanoe,  I 
take  upon  myself,  in  the  name  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  main  body  of  glass-painters 
(what  few  there  are  of  os),  and  especially  of  the 
extra  skilled  hands  and  figure-painters,  to  deny 
simply  the  very  essence  of  the  statements  re- 
ferred  to;  and  confidently  challenge  both  him 
who  uttered  and  those  who  coincided  with  them 
to  substantiate  their  truthfulness.  I am  happy 
to  think  that  not  the  workmen  alone,  bat  many 
employers,  are  fair  and  honourable  enough  to 
agree  with  Sir  P.  Pollock  and  a Royal  Aca. 
demician  who  gave  evidence,  in  refusing  such 
statements  as  being  as  misehievons  as  false,  and 
as  injurious  to  the  workmen  employed  as  they 
are  dangerous  to  the  present  and  future  pro- 
spects of  the  art  of  glass-painting.  For  con- 
aider.  Sir,  a moment:  stained-glass  windows,  not 
being  a primary  necessity  of  existence,  are  a 
luxury,  or  nothing;  and  if  a luxury,  their  very 
existence  must  depend  on  the  art-element  re- 
tained in  their  composition  and  treatment.  Had 
the  startling  anomaly  been  predicted  of  an 
attempt  to  restrict,  to  debase,  and  degrade,  or 
altogether  exclude,  such  element,  it  would  have 
been  ascribed  to  some  soulless  dealer  or  manu. 
facturer  ignorant  of  the  very  nature  of  the  art 
by  which  he  lived;  but  the  man’s  sanity  would 
have  been  seriously  questioned  who  prophesied 
that  the  deadly  blow  would  have  been  aimed  by 
the  very  arm  which  should  most  have  shielded 
her  from  such  an  attack.  That  not  only  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  this  class  of  goods  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  cry  down  his  own  wares  ; but 
he  who  is  loudest  in  detraction  and  scornful 
denial  of  the  existence  of  an  art  element,  is  the 
very  man  accredited  with  being  the  first  artist  in 
its  production.  And  for  what  object  are  these  ' 
statements  uttered  ? What  is  the  aim  and  end 
of  such  stultifying  policy  ? Simply  to  take  the 
last  vestige  of  credit  that  might  possibly 
still  appertain  to  the  painter  in  order  to 
add  a little  more  hooour  and  glory  to  the 
inordinate  claims  of  the  draughtsman.  No 
glass-painter  wishes  to  claim  any  sort  of  share 
in  the  honours  justly  due  to  a good  draughtsman, 
or  underrates  a good  design  for  glass  (a  good 
drawing  is  much  too  scarce  an  article  in  most 
establishments  not  to  be  fully  appreciated)  ; but 
this  design,  however  artistic  and  original,  has 
to  be  got  on  to  the  glass  somehow.  It  cannot 
be  printed, — at  least  they  do  not  print  figures 
yet.  The  system  pursued  by  some  manufac- 
turers,  interested  in  sacrificing  any  art-element 
to  the  commercial  consideration,  has  been  pretty 
Buccessfnl  in  eliminating  any  trace  of  a mind  in 
a workman’s  work.  By  a combined  method  of 
ultra-subdivision  and  unremitted  snubbing  he  is 
pulled  down  to  as  low  a mechanical  level  as  is 


compatible  with  being  human  at  all ; but,  unfor- 
tunately, when  as  muoh  individuality  as  dare  show 
itself  is  carefully  ground  oat  of  him,  there  still 
remains  an  awkward  sediment,  a residuum,  that 
deludes  him  with  the  idea  that  he  could  distiu- 
guish  his  own  copy  from  the  other  school-boy’s ; 
which  reminds  me  respectfully  to  inquire  as  to 
what  is  mere  reproduction  ? A translator  or  an 
actor  merely  reproduces  the  original  poem  or  the 
playwright’s  text?  An  engraver  reproduces; 
and  yet  is  conceded  to  be  an  artist,  and  takes 
academical  rank  with  the  painter,  whose  picture 
he  merely  reproduces.  Without  multiplying  in- 
stances,  a dozen  analagous  occupations  must 
suggest  themselves  that  are  neither  pure  art 
nor  simple  manufacture,  but  art-ware,  wherein 
the  manufactured  article  depends  entirely  for 
its  value  on  the  workman’s  ability  to  merely  re- 
produce the  original  design  on  the  final  material. 
As  in  glass-painting,  for  instance,  it  may  be 
pertinent  to  point  out  that,  after  all,  the 
customer  bays  the  glass  and  not  the  drawing. 
He  gets  the  essential  material,  just  as  the  work- 
man  leaves  it ; something  specially  done  for  him, 
and  which  cannot  be  used  again  for  another 
customer.  Whereas,  a drawing,  if  considered 
good,  i.e.,  although  incorrect  in  anatomy,  dis- 
proportioned,  artificial,  and  strained  in  pose  and 
utterly  void  of  expression,  yet  in  strict  confor- 
mity with  some  shadowy  standard  of  style,  is 
used  for  as  many  windows  as  it  will  fit  up  to 
twenty  or  thirty  on  a fair  average,  or  may  be 
the  said  drawing  is  a bare,  bald,  reduced,  or 
enlarged  copy  of  one  of  those  Mediaeval  ideals 
by  a dranghtsman  apprentice  or  improver,  in 
which  case  the  drawing  is  used  just  once, — too 
often,  in  short, — irrespective  of  the  fact  that  to 
successfully  reproduce  a good  design  requires 
skill,  knowledge,  long  practice,  ami  some  art- 
knowledge  and  feeling  for  what  beauty  the  design 
may  possess.  So,  conversely,  a bad  workman  can 
spoil,  for  all  art  purposes,  the  best  doHign,  by  simply 
copying  it,  mecbauioally  and  lifelessly,  indepen- 
dently ofsnoh  self-evident  truth,  whosesoever  in- 
terest it  may  be  to  deny  it.  lb  is  noborions  that  the 
best  hands  in  many  glass-painting  escablishments 
are  much  more  frequently  occupied  in  supple- 
mentiug  the  ineflicieocy  of  the  professional 
draughtsman,  by  putting  on  to  the  glass  the 
art  element  that  alone  gives  it  its  value,  and 
which  it  possesses  in  exact  proportion  as  the 
drawing  is  ignored  and  departed  from.  On  the 
other  hand,  a figure  drawn  carefully  from  life  or  a 
portrait  (often  painted  on  glass  from  a small 
carte,  or  an  enlarged  drawing,  not  safe  to  follow) 
makes  separate  calls  on  the  ignorance  and 
incapacity  of  the  painter,  the  reproducing 
machine.  Whilst  the  best  specimen  of  any 
period  of  old  glass  is  justly  admired  for  its  mere 
manipulation,  the  same  generous  critics  and 
artist-employers  coolly  tell  the  world  no  modern 
workman  could  produce  such  work;  and  they 
take  care  that,  under  the  grinding  and  soul- 
slaying  system  they  adopt  and  would  justify,  he 
never  shall.  Surely  the  eminent  contractor  for 
this  Glass  of  goods  (for  as  all  the  art  is  in  the 
drawing,  and  the  public  only  gob  the  glass, 
this  is  the  right  term),  and  those  who  abet  him, 
cannot  have  considered  what  the  ultimate  ten- 
dency must  be  of  their  own  teaching;  for  from  the 
prestige  attached  to  their  names  and  positions, 
only  too  many  would  be  glad  to  credit  their 
allegations,  which,  in  my  presumptuous  estima- 
tion, simply  aggravates  the  inj  ary.  We  sincerely 
hope  they  will  reconsider  their  position,  not 
under  any  such  pressure  as  the  protest  of  the 
workmen  aggrieved,  bub  as  the  result  of  their 
own  deliberate  oonviotion,  based  on  something  a 
little  nearer  to  truth  and  j usbioe  than  the  dictum 
complained  of,  otherwise  their  conduct  will  bear 
the  unfortunate  construction  of  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity referred  to  to  ofi’er  a gratuitous  insulc  to 
a class  of  men  whom  they  oonsider  it  quite  safe 
to  treat  with  open  contempt;  and  that  in  de. 
fiance  of  all  modern  movement  towards  art  edn. 
cation,  against  the  strivings  of  national  art- 
teaching,  in  mockery  of  the  efforts  of  all 
enlightened  patrons,  in  derision  of  the  workman’s 
struggle  for  self-improvement,  and  directly  con- 
trary to  every  recent  expression  of  imperial 
policy-  A Gi,ass  Painter. 


Pine  Art  at  Cambridge  University. — 

The  Slade  Professorship  of  Pine  Art  at  Cam- 
bridge  having  become  vacant  by  the  expiration 
of  the  three  years  for  which  the  appointment  is 
made,  a meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.  for 
the  appointment  of  a successor  to  Professor 
Colvin.  Professor  Colvin,  being  eligible,  was  re- 
elected without  opposition. 


UNHEALTHY  OCCUPATIONS. 

Da.  Richardson  delivered  the  concluding 
lecture  of  this  series  on  the  4th  inst.  He  said 
that  it  was  bis  intention  to  consider  that  evening 
the  remedial  measures  which  might  be  adopted 
to  check  the  apalling  number  of  deaths  resulting 
from  the  unhealthy  occupations  he  had  described 
in  his  previous  lectures.  He  would  repeat  wfaao 
he  had  before  said  on  this  point,  — that  many  of- 
the  diseases  could  be  arrested  by  science  if  she 
was  assisted  by  a wise  legislation,  and  others  by 
science  unaided  by  any  legislation  at  all.  Prom 
various  sources  it  bad  been  shown  that  th& 
abridgment  of  the  hours  of  labour  had  not  had 
an  entirely  beneficial  efiect  on  the  workiDg-classes, 
for  it  had  frequently  led  to  more  drinking  and  to 
such  pursuits  as  pigeon-flying  and  dog-racing, 'and 
it  was  certainly  nut  always  conducive  to  an  in- 
crease of  home  comfoits.  He  bad  shown  in  his 
preceding  lectures  that  the  death-rate  among  the 
live  millions  of  the  working  classes  was  at  an 
appreciable  increase  over  that  of  the  ordinary 
population  of  England,  and  in  view  of  this  he 
considered  that  there  should  be  a Minister  of 
Health  added  to  our  Government,  with  a seat  ia 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  that  ho  might 
always  answer  questions  pertaining  to  his 
department.  He  submitted  that  at  the  present 
time  all  matters  connected  with  the  public 
health  wore  in  a most  chaotic  state.  There  were 
now  distributed  over  the  country  900  duly 
appointed  factory  surgeons,  but  their  duties  and 
powers  were  of  the  briefest  and  most  unsatis- 
factory nature,  and  their  chief  work  seemed  to 
betbo  oxaminationoftheyoungerworkers  in  order 
to  see  if  they  were  old  enough  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  a factory.  They  bad  no  power  to  look 
into  such  matters  as  the  ventilation  of  work- 
rooms, the  proper  clothing  for  the  persons 
engaged,  and  their  protection  from  disease 
in  other  ways.  Ho  would  wish  to  increase 
the  powers  vested  iu  the  hands  of  these 
medical  officers  in  order  that  matters  of  so 
much  importance  as  he  had  named  should 
receivs  dne  attention.  He  also  would  suggest 
the  extension  of  the  Bill  for  the  construction  of 
healthy  homes  for  the  working  classes, and,  again, 
he  would  like  to  see  instituted  a perfect  system 
for  the  registration  and  comparison  of  the  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  diseases  by  which  the 
working  classes  were  afflicted.  Ho  was  satisfied 
that  the  results  of  such  a system  of  registration 
would  be  most  useful,  and  that  no  more  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  than  in  the  compilation  of 
the  ordinary  tables  of  mortality.  Then  science 
could  do  much  for  the  health  of  the  working 
classes  if  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  un- 
healthy occnpations  would  but  consent  to  use  the 
protective  appliances  with  which  they  could  be 
supplied.  He  regretted  to  say  that  in  many 
oases  the  workpeople  were  utterly  neglectful  of 
their  own  healths  and  lives,  and  had  refused  to 
wear  the  masks  which  had  been  constructed  to 
prevent  the  inhalation  of  the  dust  and  other 
substances  which  were  so  prejudicial  to  their 
health.  Many  ingenious  inventions  had  of  late 
years  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  these 
respirators  or  filters,  and  their  use  had  been  in- 
variably attended  wich  beneficial  results.  It 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  a simple  matter  to 
make  an  efficient  mask  to  exclude  the  dust  and 
yet  be  thoroughly  wearable  and  reliable,  but  it 
was  a more  difficult  matter  than  it  appeared. 
Por  not  only  must  there  be  provision  for  free 
admission  and  for  free  expiration  of  air,  but  the 
mask  must  be  of  such  materials  as  would  not 
permit  any  accumulation  of  the  moisture,  as  this 
rendered  the  appliance  nearly  useless.  Very 
many  respirators  have  been  made  with  oloth, 
crape,  and  cotton  wool  as  the  filtering  medium, 
and  were  in  actual  use  among  workers  with  good 
effects,  but  they  would  be  found  useless  in  many 
factories.  After  long  research  he  (Dr.  Richard- 
sou)  had  found  that  the  most  perfect  filtering 
appliance  that  could  be  used  was  feathers,  pro- 
vided the  feathers  were  not  made  into  the  form  of 
a mat,  as,  if  they  were  so  used,  they  arrested 
the  moisture  which  was  expelled  in  the  breath, 
and  became  useless.  He  had  therefore  con- 
structed a mask  in  which  the  feathers  were  placed 
loosely  around  a tube  pierced  with  holes  for  the 
admission  of  air,  the  mask  being  also  provided 
with  valves  which  allowed  a free  passage  for  the 
expiration  of  the  breath,  and  had  found  this  form 
to  answer  very  well  indeed,  as  it  arrested  the 
finest  dnat,  and  yet  did  not  allow  any  moisture 
to  remain  on  the  respirator.  Dr.  Richardson 
then  demonstrated  the  successful  nature  of  hie 
appliance  by  a oonclusive  experiment  with  corn- 
flour,  and  said  that  he  hoped  to  see  feathers  soon 
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Urgely  used  as  re.^pirators  by  workers  in  facto- 
ries where  dosts  were  found  to  be  injarious  to 
health.  He  would  further  say,  in  concluding  his 
remarks  on  the  snbject,  that  the  question  was 
one  of  truly  national  importance,  and  deserving 
of  the  closest  attention,  for  how  to  render  the 
Jives  of  industrious  toilers  in  our  great  country 
more  healthy  and  more  real  was  a matter  which 
should  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  all.  He  con. 
eidered  that  the  whole  of  the  industrial  class  was 
physically,  and  therefore  morally,  unhealthy,  and 
in  this  state  it  existed,  as  rich  men  commonly 
existed,  reckless  about  itself  and  mistrustful  of 
all  connected  with  itself.  Greater  attention 
should  speedily  be  paid  to  the  external  condi. 
tions  of  its  existence,  and  if  the  Society  of  Arts 
could  Buoceed  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Govern- 
ment OH  this  important  subject,  it  would,  he 
thought,  add  to  the  number  of  those  great  works 
for  which  during  the  last  century  it  had  laboured 
with  such  entire  devotion. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw  (the  chairman  of  the 
meeting),  in  presenting  a cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Bichardson  for  his  interesting  and  valu- 
able course  of  lectures,  said  that  he  most  differ 
■on  one  point  with  the  worthy  lecturer,  for  he  con- 
eidered  that  the  governmental  department  which 
regulated  matters  pertaining  to  the  national 
health  had  of  late  years  effected  much  for  the 
general  welfare.  The  voice  of  public  opinion 
moat  always  guide  all  such  reforms,  and  the 
intelligent  classes  should  bring  all  their  influence 
to  bear  on  the  commencement  cf  further  sani- 
tary reforms,  for  the  carrying  out  of  which  an 
administration  already  existed. 


DOMESTIC  CHAPEL,  WTNNSTAY. 

Sir  Watkin  W.  Wy.vn  has  recently  built  a 
Domestic  Chapel  adjoining  the  pleasure-grounds 
attached  to  his  principal  seat,  Wynnstay,  North 
Wales.  Divine  service  previously  bad  been  per- 
formed in  a building  not  specially  adapted  for 
that  purpose.  The  chapel  which  takes  its  place, 
though  it  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  edifice,  is 
practically  new ; but  the  south  fa(;ade  of  the 
latter,  though  much  altered,  was  considered 
worth  preservation  owing  to  its  being  of  some 
architectural  character  (Italian  in  style),  and 
executed  of  the  freestone  quarried  in  the  park. 
A new  north  aisle  and  organ-chamber  have  been 
added,  opening  oat  into  the  nave  through  two 
bold  and  handsome  arches.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  aisle  the  organ  will  be  placed.  Beyond, 
further  north,  is  a loan-to  vestibule  leading  to  a 
porch,  the  entrance  for  the  tenants  and  the  ser- 
vants, the  private  doorway  being  on  the  south 
aide  in  the  pleasure-grounds.  The  windows  of 
the  principal  front  are  two-light  and  semicircular, 
headed,  designed  rather  in  the  Veneto-Italian 
type.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a circular 
window  filled  with  tracery  of  somewhat  similar 
type,  but  the  east  wall  contains  no  window,  as 
the  reredos — an  adaptation  of  an  old  one — occu- 
_pie8  the  whole  end.  Externally  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  slates,  and  iuternally  these  are 
ornamented  with  plaster  ceilings  divided  into 
panels  by  richly.moulded  ribs,  also  of  plaster. 
There  is  a deep  cove  extending  from  the  cornice 
to  the  soffits  of  the  collar. beams.  The  nave  and 
aisle  are  seated  with  ordinary  chairs.  The  south 
entrance  has  handsome  moulded  solid  oak  doors. 
The  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  rolled 
glass  of  different  tints  in  ornamental  lead  quar- 
ries intermixed  with  clear  white  glass.  The 
passages  are  paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The 
chapel  is  heated  by  hot  water.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey.  The  lighting  is  by 
sun-barners. 


THE  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN 

ARCH.,EOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  ROME. 

On  the  27th  of  January  the  Society  made  an 
excursion  to  the  Ghetto.  The  remains  of  the 
Theatre  of  Marcelins  were  first  examined,  but 
owing  to  the  water,  the  Society  were  unable  to 
visit  the  chambers  .under  the  theatre,  which 
Mr.  S.  R.  Forbes  considers  are  the  remains  of 
the  Decemviral  prisons,  built  by  Appius  Claudius, 
and  the  scene  of  Roman  charity,  as  recorded  by 
Pliny.  The  ruins  called  the  Portico  of  Octavia, 
and  which  Mr.  Parker  calls  the  Porta  Trinm- 
phalis,  were  then  visited.  Mr.  Parker  thinks  the 
Portico  of  Octavia  was  to  the  right,  and  the 
Portico  of  PhilipiuB  to  the  left,  of  this  ruin, 
which  is  where  the  triumphal  processions  entered 
the  city  according  to  Mr.  Parker’s  theory.  One 
column  still  stands  amongst  the  houses,  supposed 
to  be  remains  of  the  Temple  outside  the  city 


where  the  General  asked  the  triumph  of  the 
Senate.  Passing  np  the  piazza  di  S.  M.  del 
Pianto,  in  which  is  a house  with  the  following 
curious  Mediccval  inscription,  which  was  spoken 
of  : — VKBE  • B03f.\  ■ INPRISTINAM  ' FORIIA  ’ EX- 
ASCENTE  • LAVR  ’ MANLIVS  * RAEITAE  * EEC  ' 
A • PATRI  EDIS  SV  ' NOMNE  • MAN  11  AN  ' AS  • 
PRO  PORT  AR  • MEDIOCRITAE  ' AD  ‘ TOR  ‘ IVDEOR 
SIBI  ■ POSTERISQ  • AB  ' VRB  ' CON  * -M  ' M.CCXXI  ' 
L.  AN  • II  • in  • D • PRI  • CAL  ' AVG.  In  the 
course  of  the  promenade  the  two  travertine 
Doric  columns  supporting  an  architrave  of  the 
first  century,  and  thought  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  portico  of  the  Theatre  of  Balbus,  were 
visited,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Forbes,  also 
the  remains  of  that  theatre,  so  that  the  whole 
circoit  of  it  was  traced.  The  object  which 
next  attracted  attention  was  the  reputed  house 
of  St.  Paul,  No.  2,  Via  degli  Strengeri,  which, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition,  was  the  hired  house 
of  Paul.  The  house  itself  has  been  rebuilt,  but 
the  cellars  are  original  work  of  the  first  century. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  points  out  yet 
another  site,  the  church  of  St.  Paolo  della  Regola, 
which  is  close  by, — this  church  was  the  site  of 
his  bouse ; and  a chapel  adjoining,  but  of  a 
different  period,  is  said  to  have  been  where  Pan! 
had  a school.  The  so-called  house  of  Rienzi  was 
then  visited.  Moral  from  the  inscription  : — 

“ Iq  fair  places  remember  even  the  sepulchre.” 

On  Friday,  February  -itb,  Mr.  S.  Rassell 
Forbes  read  a lecture,  written  for  the  Society 
by  Signor  Visoonti,  on  the  Thermrn,  with  addi- 
tional  notes  by  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Forbes, 
bringing  the  lecture  down  to  the  present  state 
of  the  ruins. 


HEALTH  IS  RICHES. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Work  and  think  while  you’re  at  school, 

Do  the  same  at  trade  and  college  ; 

Feet  keep  warm  and  bead  keep  cool, 

March  athirst  and  master  knowledge. 
Strive  not  too  ranch  after  gain. 

Gold  may  build  up  empty  niches  ; 

But  the  statue  is  the  brain. 

Health  with  it  is  best  of  riches. 

Clean  in  person,  clean  in  dress, 

Clean  in  thooght,  and  word  that’s  spoken, 
Education ’s  cleanliness. 

Health  the  outcome  sterling  token. 
Onward  each  aspiring  soul, — 

Life’s  a ship  that  often  pitches. 

Though  in  wealth  you  may  not  roll, — 
Health  to  man  is  always  riches. 


A SEWERAGE  DILEMMA  IN  TORQUAY. 

We  learn  from  the  Western  Daily  Merev/ry  that 
at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Torquay  Local 
Board,  on  the  4th  inst.,  a discussion  took  place 
on  the  high  level  sewerage  scheme.  It  appears 
that  some  eight  or  nine  months  since  the  Local 
Board  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  construction 
of  what  is  commonly  known  in  Torquay  as  the 
“ High  Level  Blunder  Scheme.”  Messrs.  Bell 
& Co.  sent  in  a tender  amounting  to  43,0001., 
whilst  the  highest  was  nearly  double  that  amount. 
The  Board  accepted  Messrs.  Bell’s  tender, 
although  it  was  generally  surmised  that  the  work 
would  not  be  carried  out  by  them  for  that 
amount,  and  certain  events  which  have  recently 
transpired  prove  that  surmise  to  be  correot.  At 
the  Board  meeting  on  the  4c.h  inst.  the  clerk 
stated  the  position  of  affaire.  He  said  that  he 
had  received  a letter  from  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
stating  that  the  contractors  had  done  14,0001. 
of  work  in  connexion  with  the  undertaking, 
and  that  he  was  of  opinion  they  were  losing 
money  by  the  transaction,  and  suggested  that 
they  should  terminate  their  contract.  In  pur- 
snanoe  of  this  the  Main  Drainage  Committee 
recommended  “ that  notice  to  determine  the  con- 
tract  be  served  on  the  contractors  and  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  be  recommended  to  make  such  altera- 
tions  in  the  drawings  as  experience  shows  to  be 
necessary.”  The  clerk  saw  Messrs.  Bell,  and 
they  said  that  they  were  not  desirous  of  making 
the  sum  asked  for  extras  a hard  and  fast  line,  and 
they  would  revise  their  figures.  The  clerk  tele- 
graphed to  Sir  Joseph,  who  did  not  advise  any 
delay.  Meantime  Sir  Joseph  had  an  interview 
with  one  of  the  Messrs.  Bell,  and  then  wrote.  “ I 
recommend  you  to  determine  your  contract 
forthwith.”  He  snbseqnently  telegraphed  : 
“ Contractors  have  seen  me  ; they  promise  no 
alterations  I could  recommend.  Please  serve  the 


notice.”  There  was  the  matter  at  present.  Mr, 
W.  Bridges  said  a more  unfortunate  position  of 
affairs  could  hardly  exist.  It  seemed  to  him  an 
extraordinary  state  of  things  that  the  tender 
which  was  sent  in  for  43,0001.  and  then  cub  down 
to  38,0001.  should  be  increased  to  72,0001.  He 
thought  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  was  some, 
what  to  blame  for  not  examiuing  more  strictly 
the  calculations.  He  moved  that  a notice  upon 
the  contractors  to  determine  the  contract  be 
served.  This  was  carried  unanimously. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASES. 

CLARK  V.  AVATERLOW  AND  ANOTHER. 

This  was  a claim  (Common  Pleas  Division) 
for  obstruction  to  light  and  airj  also  for  an  in- 
junction  against  the  injuries  complained  of. 

The  plaintifF  waa  a greengrocpr,  and  the  defendants  the 
well-known  firmof  wholesale  stationers.  In  March,  1874, 
the  plainlill'  bought  a thirty  years’  term  in  two  houses. 
Nos.  13  and  13,  South-street,  Finsbury.  These  houses 
were  over  fifty  years  old,  and  until  recently  had  enjoyed 
an  unusual  amoBut  of  light,  owing  to  their  fieing  opposite 
to  the  oklstrocture  of  Finsbury  Market,  which  was  only 
25  ft.  high.  Some  years  before  the  plainCilTs  parebase, 
the  defendants  bought  the  market,  and  erected  upon  its 
site  a warehouse  65  ft.  high,  at  a distance  of  38  ft.  from 
the  plaintiff's  frontage.  For  the  loss  in  the  value  of  the 
plaictilT s property  occasioned  by  this  building  the  plaintiff 
claimed  165f.  The  defence  was  that  the  plaintiff  knew 
what  was  going  to  be  done,  and  bought  the  property  with 
his  eyes  open,  and  that  the  value  of  the  property  was  not 
in  reality  diminished,  the  light  being  still  amply  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes— a fact  that  was  shown  by  the 
plaintiff  having  raised  his  rents  since  the  completion  of 
the  defendants'  building. 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff— damages  lOOf. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE  HALL  OF  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES,  KENSINGTON  GORE,  APPELLANTS,  AND 

THE  ASSESSMENT  COMMITTEE  OF  ST.  GEORGE’S 

UNION,  RESPONDENTS. 

Me.  Poland  aud  Mr.  Besley  appeared  for  the 
appellants,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  White  and  Mr.  Castle 
for  the  respondents. 

This  was  an  appeal  (Court  of  Assessment)  hy 
the  corporation  of  the  Albert  Hall  against  the 
valuation  list  approved  by  the  respondents,  in 
which  the  Albert  Hall  had  been  valued  at 
12,000Z.  gross  value  and  10,800i.  rateable,  and 
the  Court  was  asked  on  behalf  of  the  appellants 
to  reduce  the  gross  value  to  1,500Z.  and  the 
rateable  value  to  1,250Z. 

It  appeared  that  the  appellants  were  incorporated  by 
Hoyal  Charter,  and  thepurpoaee  of  the  corporation  were 
therein  etated  to  be  the  building  and  appropriation  of  the 
hall  to  the  performance  of  music,  and  generally  for  any 
purpose  connected  with  science  and  art.  It  was  contended 
by  the  appellants  that,  these  being  the  only  purposes  for 
which  the  hall  could  be  used,  the  building  was  exempt 
from  rateability  under  the  statute  6 & 7 Viet.,  cap.  36,  and 
it  was  proved  that,  in  accordance  with  that  Act,  a certifi- 
cate of  a barrister  had  been  obtained.  A long  argument 
ensued  with  regard  to  this  point,  and  it  waa  ultimately 
decided  by  the  Court  that  the  building  was  liable  to  be 
rated.  The  further  question  before  the  Court  was  in  what 
mode  the  value  should  be  estimated,  whether  it  should  be 
calculated  according  to  the  structural  value  or  to  the 
receipts  and  expenditure.  It  waa  urged  that  the  building 
was  totally  unlettable,  and  that  therefore  the  rateable 
value  was  nil.  To  support  this  view  Mr.  Evde,  the  sur- 
veyor, aud  Mr.  Cole,  the  manager  of  the  hall,  were  called 
as  witnesses.  The  latter  proved  that  the  enterprise  had 
been  unsuccessful,  aud  that,  in  fact,  the  total  expenCiture 
from  the  29thof  March,  1871,  when  the  building  waa  opened, 
down  to  the  present  time,  had  greatly  exceeded  the  re- 
ceipts; that  is  to  say,  that  the  expenses  hud  been  35,603^. 
ami  the  receipts  33,076i.  The  last  year  had  been  worse 
than  auy  of  the  other  preceding  years.  The  original 
members  had  appropriated  to  their  own  use  608  stalls, 
33  boxes  on  the  second  tier  and  31  on  the  first,  and  they 
possessed  the  right  of  disposing  of  their  seats,  as  they 
chose.  Thestalls,  which  were  originally  bought  for  lOOi., 
now  sold  for  40^.  Mr.  Robert  Vigors  and  Mr.  Charles 
Lee  (surveyors)  were  called  by  the  respondents  to  show 
what  they  considered isbould  be  the  proper  value  of  the 
property,  and  the  result  of  the  case,  which  lasted  the 
whole  day,  waa,  that  the  Court  adjodged  that  the  figures  in 
the  valuation  list  should  be  altered  to  5,006L  gross  and 
4,lG0f.  rateable  value,  and  no  order  as  to  costa. 

MIDLAND  HAILAVAY  COMPANY  V.  ST.  PANCRAS. 

The  appellants  in  this  case  were  the  Midland 
Railway  Company,  and  they  are  in  the  possession 
of  large  premises  situate  in  the  Euston-road,  and 
amongst  them  is  the  Midland  Grand  Hotel,  of 
which  the  Company  are  both  owners  and  ocon- 
piers.  The  hotel  premises  are  not  yet  completed, 
nor  is  the  hotel  fully  famished ; but  the  hotel 
has  been  opened  for  business  since  the  18th  of 
May,  1873,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  still 
being  expended  in  completing  and  furnishing  the 
hotel  premises.  The  appellants  contended  that 
the  working  expenses  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
hotel  business  were  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing,  and  that  large  deductions  must  be 
made  from  the  gross  receipts  before  estimating 
the  assessable  value  of  the  premises.  At  first 
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the  AssesBmenfc  Committee,  on  the  18fch  of  June, 
1875,  aaaeesed  the  premises  at  8,OOOL  ^osa  and 
6,667i.  as  the  rateable  valae  ; bnt  aubaeqaently, 
on  objection  being  raised  by  the  appellants, 
reduced  the  gross  value  ;to  4,2001.  and  the  rate- 
able value  to  3,5001.  The  appellants,  hovrever, 
still  felt  aggrieved  at  this  amount,  and  contended 
that  the  sura  of  4,2001.  greatly  exceeded  the  true 
gross  value  of  the  hotel  premises,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  1,0661.  They  further 
contended  that  the  sum  of  3,5001.  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  true  rateable  value  of  the  hotel 
premises,  and  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  8891. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  appeal  should  be  with, 
drawn  without  costs,  that  the  gross  value  should 
be  taken  at  4,2001.  and  the  rateable  value  at 
3,5001.,  and  that  these  amounts  shall  be  con- 
tinned  until  1880  without  being  disturbed. 


IS  A RINK  A HOUSE  ? 

GILLETT  V.  DAN'. 

This  action,  before  Vice-chancellor  Sir  Charles 
Hall,  in  the  Chancery  Division,  raises  the  rather 
curious  question  whether  a skating-rink  is  a 
“ house.”  The  plaintiff  had  purchased  a plot 
of  building.land  in  Newton-road,  Faversham, 
which,  with  the  adjoining  plots,  was  subject  to 
conditions  that  the  purchaser  should  build 
“ houses  ” thereon,  and  which  prohibited  the 
building  of  “any  shop,  warehouse,  factory,  or 
building  of  a similar  character.” 

The  plaintifi'had  bnilt  a house  on  his  plot,  and  finding 
recently  that,  on  an  adjoining  plot  which  had  been 
purchased  by  the  defr-ndants,  a board  had  been  placed 
bearing  the  words  “Favershacn  Skating  Rink  Company, 
site  of  rink,"  and  that  shingle  was  being  carted  and  spread 
on  this  site,  heissned  his  writ  foraninjnnction  to  restrain 
the  defendants  from  erecting  the  skating-rink,  or  any 
other  building  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions underwhich  the  plots  were  held. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Whitehorne,  for  the 
defendants,  contended  that,  inasmnoh  os  any  room  in  a 
house  might  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a skating-rink,  and 
as  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  intention  to  transgress 
the  conditions,  the  motion  must  fall. 

The  Vice-chancellor  then  directed  the  postponement  of 
the  motion  in  order  to  give  the  plaintilf  an  opportunity 
of  producing  further  evidence. 


and  presenting  a fair  architectural  aspect,  if  properly 
quadrated,  or  nearly  squared,  mightwell  be  tolerated  in 
this  position,  if  given  in  exchange  for  along,  shrubbed 
border,  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  or  contents. 

Two  sites  for  the  erection  of  new  barracks  were  sng- 

?:uestedin  the  Builder  some  years  back;  one  near  the 
{anger's  Lodge  and  the  old  Guards’  station;  the  other 
within  the  old  Palace  gate,  Kensington  (where  au  old  and 
unnsed  Guards’  barrack  now  serves  for  stables).  The 
former,  although  newer,  might  prove  too  rusticated  : the 
latter  might  be  too  distant  from  town,  although  nearer  to 
the  Palace. 

There  are  localities,  such  as  Chelsea,  where  the  Foot 
Guards  Barracks  have  been  for  years  established,  and 
where  room  could  be  obtainedfortransfer  of  theKnights- 
bndge  squadrons,  but  the  expediency  of  selection  rests 
of  course  with  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards.  One 
point,  however,  ought  to  be  considered,  and  it  is  this, — ■ 
that  if  the  present  old  buildings  shonld  be  thoroughly  re- 
paired, they  must  be  vacated  by  the  troops;  whereas,  if 
new  barracks  are  constructed,  as  herein  suggested,  they 
might  continue  to  occupy  their  old  quarters  until  all 
should  bo  put  in  order  for  their  entering  upon  possession 
of  the  new. 

The  promenading  frequenters  of  Hyde  Park  cannot  fail 
to  bo  grateful  to  tbe  Ranger  and  managers  lor  the  won- 
drous improvements  elTected,  first  by  the  demolition  and 
removal  of  the  old  decrepit  guard-house  at  the  Ken- 
sington angle,  and  then  for  tbe  tasteful  planting  and  floral 
ornamentation  of  that  lovely  and  apparently  sequestered 
nook.  Similar  floral  and  shrubbed  ornamentation  might 
be  carried  out  along  the  site  of  the  present  barracks, 
lending  a grace  to  the  park,  the  drive,  and  the  main  Ken- 
sington road,  which  is  the  principal  Boulevard  of  West 
London.  Quondam. 


THE  ROYAL  AQUARIUJI,  WESTMINSTER. 

Toue  correspondent  “ Truth  ” is  wrong  in 
supposing  it  is  the  large  cost  of  the  sea-water 
that  prevents  the  tanks  being  filled.  It  is  that 
they  are  not  perfectly  water-tight  and  leak, 
among  other  places,  at  the  point  where  the  glass 
joins  the  frame  work. 

Surely  some  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to 
instruct  the  parties  concerned  how  to  construct  a 
water-tight  fish  show-tank  as  at  other  aquarinms. 
The  difficulty  at  Westminster  appears  to  be 
fixing  the  glass  perfectly  rigid,  so  that  when  the 
weight  of  water  (two  tons)  comes  against  it,  and 
the  glass  having  to  contend  with  cold  water  on 
one  side  and  a warm  atmosphere  on  the  other, 
it  gives  way,  not  being  able  to  expand.  Or  has 
the  vibration  of  the  Underground  Railway,  which 
passes  under  the  building,  anything  to  do  with 
the  breakage  of  the  glass  ? Sea  Wateb. 


WATER  FOR  HASTINGS. 

I TRUST,  for  the  sake  of  the  dwellers  in  St. 
Leonard’s,  that  the  Sanitary  Authority  of 
Hastings  will  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  the  un- 
worthy expedient  of  robbing  St.  Leonard’s  of  its 
good  water,  to  supply  Hastings  with  water, 
without  yonr  influential  protest.  Tbe  Hastings 
water  is  most  deficieut  in  quantity ; it  is  also 
quite  unfit  for  drinking  ; it  is  thick  and  filthy  to 
tbe  palate.  AU  over  the  Hastings  district  it  is 
the  same;  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Hastings  knows  it  to  be  as  I describe  it.  No 
filtering  could  make  such  water  wholesome. 

Pray  call  attention  to  this  state  of  things. 

Inhabitant. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BARRACKS. 

Long  in  a 8tate_  of  decay,  this  antiquated  caserne  has 
now  become  so  ruinous  that  demolition  and  rebuilding  are 
said  to  be  the  only  alternative.  It  might  have  snited  the 
halberdiers  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  but  affords  scant 
accommodation  for  400  of  her  Msjesty’a  Life  Guards 
with  their  officers,  horses,  and  equipments,  the  principal 
fanlt  being  that  all  the  chambers  and  compartments  are 
too  low  by  3 ft.  at  least.  It  occupies  the  whole  park 
margin  between  the  park  drive  and  the  Kensington  high 
road,  extending  a quarter  of  a mile  and  35  yards  over 
between  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  stables  and  Prince’s 
Gate,  the  entirelength being  1,425ft.,  and  the  width  being 
for  one  half  of  its  extent,  195  ft.,  which  is  reduced  by  a 
slight  divergence  of  both  the  outer  road  and  the 'inner 
drive,  to  only  90  ft.  at  the  western  extremity. 

The  .drill-yard  within  the  barrack  block  is  much 
restricted, 'on  account  of  the  narrow  and  elongated  site 
originally  chosen,  and  both  the  Kensington-road  and  the 
fashionable  park  drive  are  marred,  obstrncted,  and  dis- 
figured by  the  obtrusion  of  old  unsightly  walls  and  win- 
do\Y9  ulougthe  verge  of  either  side,  exhibiting  the  varieties 
of  troopers  toilets  to  the  passers  by  on  the  road  or  the 
drive. 

A quadrated  block  of  equal  dimensions,  bnt  nearer  to 
a square,  would  give  more  room  for  the  erection  of  a 
barrack  more  conformable  to  the  taste  of  the  day  and 
more  commodious  for  the  requirements  of  the  regiment 
of  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

It  is  hardly  requisite  to  state  how  ornamental  it  would 
be  to  the  Park,  and  what  a solace  to  passengers  both  on 
the  road  and  the  drive,  if  this  border  of  aver  one  quarter 
of  a mile  in  length  were  planted,  shrubbed,  and  railed  in  • 
and  it  mi^t  suit  the  taste  and  interests  of  the  public  if 
the  Park  Ranger  would  concede  a plot  of  nearly  similar 
extent,  within  the  Park,  opposite  to  the  present  structure 
and  nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  of  1661.  the 
CTOund  here  being  higher,  more  open,  and  not  100  yards 
ftom  the  present  tottering  structure. 

A building  in  accordance  with  modern  requirements 


DEVIL’S-ALLEY,  BETHNAL-GREEN. 

In  the  Bethnal-green  Vestry,  the  Works  Com- 
mittee  reported  that  they  had  inspected  the 
Devil’s.alley,  Cambridge-road,  and  had  instructed 
the  surveyor  not  to  take  any  steps  at  present 
with  regard  to  tbe  reopening  of  the  alley;  and 
the  Clerk  read  an  application  to  the  vestry  not 
to  reopen  the  same,  in  the  interest  of  morality. 

Mr.  Jacobs  described  the  alley  as  a filthy, 
wretched  place,  and  nnfit  for  habitation  ; it  had 
been  the  residence  of  many  a fallen  angel,  and 
had  been  an  eyesore  to  the  Sanitary  Committee 
for  more  than  two  yeara.  If  it  remained  closed, 
pnblio  decency  and  morality  would  be  promoted. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  was  not  in  farour  of 
giving  up  right  of  pnblio  way,  yet  this  was  an 
exceptional  place  which  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  open  spaces  question,  and  the  closing 
of  which  would  result  in  the  public  welfare.  ° 

A long  and  lively  discussion  followed;  and 
ultimately  an  amendment  to  the  adoption  of  the 
report  that  the  Clerk  take  the  necessary  legal 
steps  to  compel  Messrs.  Mann  and  Crossman  to 
reopen  and  restore  the  right  of  way,  was  nec^'a. 
tived,  having  only  three  supporters.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  was  then  adopted,  by  twenty 
to  three  against. 

From  its  name  the  above  place  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  abode  of  a fallen  archangel,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  lower  order.  Dirt  and  in- 
decency  have  long  been  its  normal  condition, 
and,  HkeThorold’s-square,  it  oughttobeimproved 
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J/alveTO.— Christ  Church,  Malvern,  which  has 
been  erected  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  Geo. 

Fisk,  LL.B.,  Vicar  of  Malvern,  on  a site  given 
by  Lady  Emily  Foley,  was  consecrated  on  the 
28th  Dec.  The  building  has  cost  between  7,000?. 
and  8,000?.,  and  is  substantially  bnilt  in  the 
Decorated  style.  It  is  constructed  to  seat  up. 
wards  of  700  persons,  and  has  a chancel  33  ft. 
by  22  ft. ; chancel  aisle,  33  ft.  by  13  ft.  on  the 
south-east ; organ-chamber,  15  ft.  by  13  ft. ; and 
vestry  adjoining,  15  ft.  by  13  ft.  on  the  north- 
east;  nave,  93  ft.  by  25  ft.;  north  and  sooth 
aisles,  63  ft.  by  12  ft.;  sonth  porch,  10  ft.  by 
9 ft. ; tower  in  centre  of  west  front,  21  ft.  by 
21  ft.,  and  76  ft.  high  to  the  cornice,  with  broach 
spire,  92  ft.  high.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south 

aisle  a small  turret  is  introduced,  8 ft.  by  8 ft.,  increase  the  accommodation  by  nearlv  2(m' 
40  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a small  stone  spire,  Plana  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  dScod,  the 


20  ft.  high.  There  is  a narthex  behind  the  porch. 
The  warming  is  effected  by  Haden’s  apparatus. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  chancel  for  thirty-two 
choristers.  The  walls  are  built  of  the  local 
stone,  lined  with  brick,  and  tbe  external  facing 
of  Cradley  stone,  pitch-faced,  squared,  and 
coursed.  The  dressings  are  of  Bath  stone.  The 
roofs  are  open-timbered  to  the  apex,  and  the 
benches  are  of  pitch-pine,  varnished.  The 
reading-desk  is  of  oak,  the  pulpit  of  pitch-pine, 
and  the  font  of  Caen  stone.  The  several  pas- 
sages and  floors  of  the  tower,  porch,  and  chancel 
are  of  pattern  tiles,  those  in  the  chancel  being 
of  a richer  pattern.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles  in  bands  of  varied  colonr. 
The  gasfittings  are  by  Messrs.  Sparks,  of  Mal- 
vern. The  architects  were  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry 
& Sons,  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  Hugh  Yates 
all  of  Liverpool.  ’ 

E6c7iestsr.— In  the  ensuing  spring  itis  intended 
to  proceed  with  the  restoration  of  Ebchester 
Church,  eo.  Durham,  designs  for  which,  by 
Messrs.  John  Smith  & Son,  architects,  Shotley 
Bridge,  were  prepared  some  two  years  ago.  The 
church  is  small,  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel  of 
about  equal  length,  and  is  of  the  earliest  type 
of_  Norman.  Tbe  original  windows  vary  from 
5 in.  to  8 in.  in  width,  splayed  to  a considerable 
width  on  the  inside,  and  are  from  2 fc.  to  4 ft, 
high,  with  plain  semicircular  heads,  and  the 
glazing  close  to  tbe  outer  face  of  the  walls 
Owing  to  tbe  deficiency  of  light  obtained  from  the 
original  windows,  others  of  tbe  common  sash 
pattern  have  been  inserted  both  in  the  east  end 
and  other  places,  thus  considerably  damaging 
the  walls,  and  rendering  “restoration ’’  in 
tbe  strict  acceptation  of  the  term  almost  im- 
possible.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
gronnd  on  the  south  side  the  original  porch  and 
entrance  have  been  removed,  and  a doorway  of 
later  date  placed  in  the  west  end,  and,  from  the 
style  of  the  bellcote  and  coping  on  the  west 
gable,  these  features  seem  to  have  been  renewed 
at  the  same  time.  The  foundations  of  the  old 
porch  were  discovered  recently  while  excavating 
on  the  south  side.  The  rude  Norman  font  at 
the  west  end,  the  chancel  arch  (also  unmistake- 
ably  Norman),  a recess,  and  a small  safe  in  the 
easb  wall,  are  the  only  remaining  features 
worthy  of  _ mention.  The  east  end  seems  to  have 
been  rabmlt  from  the  window-sill  at  the  time  tbe 
present  sash-window  was  inserted.  The  nave 
and  chancel  are  filled  with  pews  of  the  well- 
known  high  straight.baoked  type.  The  chnrch 
18  dedicated  to  St.  Ebba,  a daughter  of  Ethelfred 
king  of  Northumberland,  the  story  of  whose  life 
contains  many  interesting  features,  which  with 
other  historical  associations  of  the  place  ' have 
been  embalmed  in  song  by  Mr.  Lax,  a local 
poet. 

Plymoutli.— Christ  Chnrch,  Plymouth  was 
opened  on  the  9th  ult.,  after  restoration  ’ The 
Caen  stone  used  in  the  windows  and  as  dressings 
wherever  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  had 
become  very  rotten.  This  has  been  patched  in 
some  places,  and,  if  fnnds  had  allowed,  all  the 
windows  on  the  sonth  side  would  have  been  re- 
placed. _ The  east  window  was  in  so  dilapidated 
a condition  that  Beer  stone  has  been  substituted 
for  that  from  Caen.  The  glass  also  is  new,  that 
m the  tracery  being  stained,  the  other  parts 
being  filled  with  cathedral  glass,  with  tbe  excep. 
tiou  of  the  central  light,  which  contains  a 
coloured  design,  representing  the  Good  Shepherd 
Tbe  plain  reredos,  of  Caen  stone,  has  given  place* 
to  a more  ornate  structure  in  Beer  stone,  with 
tablets,  the  centre  arch  having  shafts  of  red 
Mansfield  stone,  the  steps  being  of  Portland 
stone.  The  heavy  wooden  communion-rails  have 
been  replaced  by  light  ironwork,  by  Singer  of 
Frame.  The  centre  aisle  has  been  laid  with  red 
and  black  tiles,  by  Webb,  of  Worcester.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Blowey  & Son 
of  Buckland  Monachorum,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  James  Hine,  architect.  The  carvint^  was 
done  by  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

Parftstone.— Plans  for  tho  rebuilding  of  Park- 
stone  Church,  Dorsetshire,  are  being  prepared 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Rogers,  architect,  London,  and 
in  all  probability  operations  will  begin  at  once 
as  the  subscriptions  already  promised  amount 
to  about  1,500?.  The  conterapleted  structnr© 
will  be  on  a much  larger  scale  than  the  present 
edifice.  ^ 

Pontypool.—lt  is  proposed  to  enlarge  St 
James’s  Church,  Pontypnol,  by  adding  a new 
aisle  capable  of  seating  140  persons,  which  with 
the  additional  seats  gained  in  the  gallery  bv  th© 
removal  of  the  choir  to  the  chancel,  will 
accommodation  by  nearly  200- 
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architect,  and  approved  of  by  the  committee; 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  com- 
menced  by  the  lat  of  March. 

Portland. — The  Vestry  of  St.  John’s  parish,  on 
the  20th  ult.,  decided  to  effect  considerable 
alterations  and  improvements  in  St.  John’s 
Chnrch,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Crickmay,  the  diocesan  architect,  which  provide 
for  an  apsidal  chancel,  20  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  a 
south-ea8tporcb,and  a vestry  and  organ-chamber 
on  the  north  side.  The  organ-chamber  will  have 
arches  opening  into  the  chnrch  and  chancel.  A 
new  pulpit,  lectern,  and  reading-desk,  complete 
the  contemplated  alterations. 

Newtimber  (Sussex).  — This  church  Las 
been  reopened,  after  restoration.  The  plan  is, 
like  many  Sussex  churches,  a simple  oblong, 
with  no  chancel-arch.  The  date  is  early 
thirteenth  century.  New  roofs  of  a high  pitch 
have  been  put  on,  that  of  the  chancel  being 
boarded  and  panelled  with  oak.  The  chancel 
seats  are  of  oak;  the  floors  of  tiles;  the  altar 
da'is  is  of  polished  Derbyshire  marble.  The 
reredos  consists  of  three  moulded  arches,  en- 
closing paintings  in  oil  on  slate  panels,  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Bell,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb.  The  builder  employed  was  Mr.  Steer,  of 
East  Grinstead,  under  the  architect,  Mr.  R.  Her- 
bert Carpenter. 

Topsham. — The  re-building  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Margaret,  Topsbam,  Devonshire,  which  was 
commenced  in  December,  1874,  is  making  good 
progress  towards  completion.  The  church  is 
being  rebuilt  in  two  halves  or  portions,  so  as  to 
allow  of  a continuity  of  services.  The  first 
portion  is  now  nearly  complete.  All  that  will 
be  retained  of  the  old  church  will  be  the  tower. 
The  work  at  present  in  hand  includes  the  chan- 
cel, chancel  aisles,  and  transept.  The  new 
chnrch  will  be  cruciform  on  plan,  the  tower 
abutting  into,  or  rather  against,  the  south  trau- 
aept  upon  its  western  side.  The  exterior  walls 
are  of  nobbled  limestone,  the  quoins  and  plinth 
being  worked  in  the  same  material.  All  the 
dressings  are  of  Bath  stone,  and  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  grey  elates  capped  by  dark  ridge 
tiles.  The  style  adopted  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
Edward  Ashworth,  is  Decorated  Gothic.  All 
the  dressings  are  of  fine  Corsham  Down  stone, 
the  walls  being  stuccoed.  The  roofs  are  open, 
and  of  timber,  springing  from  carved  corbels. 
There  is  a considerable  amount  of  stone  carving 
inside  the  church,  all  of  which  is  naturalesque 
in  type,  and  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems  and  his  assistants.  All  the  old  monu- 
ments, interesting  memorials  of  a by-gone  age, 
have  been  carefully  preserved  and  re-tixed.  The 
contract  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Stephens 
& Sons,  contractors,  of  Exeter,  Mr.  John  Reed 
being  their  managing  foreman.  The  clerk  of 
the  works  is  Mr.  R.  Bradford. 

Abbetjdalo  (Notts.). — The  new  Church  of  St. 
John,  Abbeydale,  which  has  been  erected  at  the 
sole  cost  of  Mr.  John  Roberts,  of  Abbeydale  Park, 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
The  church  is  a substantially-built  stone  edifice, 
in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  of  nave 
and  chancel  under  a continuous  roof,  surmounted 
by  a bell-turret.  There  is  only  one  entrance, 
which  faces  the  south.  The  roof  is  partially 
•open,  the  principals  springing  from  carved 
corbels.  The  seats  are  after  the  most  modern 
style,  with  sloping  backs.  The  wood  used  is 
pitch  piue,  French  polished.  The  chancel  is 
divided  from  the  nave  by  ornamental  rails  of 
brass.  The  eagle  lectern  is  of  massive  design, 
also  in  brass.  On  the  right  hand  is  the  pulpit, 
of  pitch  pine,  carved.  The  reading-desk,  on  the 
left  of  the  chancel,  is  raised  on  steps  above  the 
choir  stalls,  which  are  also  carved,  and  are 
capable  of  accomodating  28  choristers. 

Iden. — The  parish  church  of  Ideu,  near  Eye, 
has  been  closed  for  the  past  seven  months, 
durlnc'  restoration,  the  cost  of  which  has  been 
about'^l.OOOL  The  re-opening  took  place  on  the 
27tb  ult.  The  architect  under  whom  the  resto- 
ration  has  been  effected  is  Mr.  A.  Smith,  and 
the  builder  was  Mr.  Bourne,  of  Woodchorch. 

Dicnston  (Lincolri47ure).— This  church  has  been 
consecrated,  having  been,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower,  entirely  rebuilt.  The  new  church  is 
nearly  double  the  size  of  the  old  one  ; but  in  the 
rebuilding  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
preserve  and  rebuild,  stone  by  stone,  the  ancient 
arcade,  porch,  south  doorway,  buttresses,  and  fine 
" Easter  sepulchre.”  The  plan  of  the  old  church 
consisted  of  a nave  and  north  aisle  of  equal 
length  and  width,  a modern  apse,  and  west 
tower.  The  nave  and  north  aisle  are  now  ex- 
tended  a bay,  and  a south  aisle  is  added,  with  a 
new  chancel,  priests’  and  choir  vestries,  and 


organ-chamber.  The  ancient  parts  are  of  First 
and  Second  Pointed  dates,  and  these  have  been 
followed  in  the  new  work.  The  walls  are  faced 
with  coursed  local  stone,  inside  as  well  as  out- 
side, with  dressings  of  Ancaater  stone,  and  the 
internal  shafts  of  the  windows  are  of  Derbyshire 
marble.  Tiles  are  used  for  the  floors,  with  steps 
of  polished  Hopton  Wood  stone.  Towards  the 
cost  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  contributed  3,5001., 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissionera  5001.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Halkes, 
of  Dunston,  under  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Curpenter, 
architect,  Mr.  Chapman  being  clerk  of  works. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Glastonbury.  — New  National  schools  were 
opened  at  Glastonbury  on  the  13th  ult.  Messrs. 
Wainwrights  & Heard,  of  Shapton  Mallett,  were 
the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Merrick  & Son,  of 
Glastonbury,  the  builders.  The  total  cost  has 
been  1,0031.  Os.  5d.,  in  addition  to  351.  Ss.  6d.for 
school  fittings.  The  cost  of  the  site,  architects' 
expenses,  gas-fittinga,  and  other  necessary  dU- 
burseraeuta,  are  estimated  to  amount  to  3751. 
The  schools,  which  will  accommodate  270 
children,  are  Gothic  in  style,  and  substantially 
constructed.  The  exterior  is  faced  with  blue 
hammer-dressed  stone,  with  Doulting  freestone 
dressings,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  plain 
tiles.  There  are  two  school-rooms,  one  for  the 
boys  and  the  other  for  the  girls,  each  35  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  and  13  ft.  high  inside  wall,  and  about 
25  ft.  to  apex  of  roof.  There  are  also  two  class- 
rooms, each  18  ft.  by  14  ft.  Large  and,  spacious 
playgrounds  are  provided. 

North  Stoneham.—The  new  schools  for  the 
parish  of  North  Stoneham,  Southampton,  are 
now  completed,  and  were  opened  on  the  10th 
ult.  They  comprise  separate  rooms  for  boys 
and  girls,  31  ft.  by  18  ft.  each,  with  hat  and 
cloak  rooms,  and  the  usual  offices  attached.  The 
buildings,  including  a master’s  residence,  are 
erected  of  local  bricks,  and  have  ornamental 
tiled  roofs,  surmounted  by  a bell-turret  covered 
with  oak  shingline.  The  bell  is  the  gift  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Charles  Pink,  of  Winchester.  _ The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Brinton 
& Bone,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Micklam  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Everton.—Oa  the  18th  ult.  the  memorial 
stones  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  schools, 
Everton  village,  were  laid.  Space  is  provided 
for  erecting  a building  75  ft.  long,  33  ft.  wide, 
and  parallel  with  the  ohapel.  On  the  ground- 
floor  there  will  be  six  class-rooms,  a committee- 
room.  and  kitchen.  The  school-room  is  on  the 
first  floor,  being  73  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft. 
high.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  school  will 
be  from  a staircase  4 ft.  wide,  situated  in  the 
tower  at  the  angle,  the  entrance  doorway  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  principal  jafade.  The  eleva- 
tion in  front  will  be  carried  out  with  red  patent 
brick  and  Stonrton  stone  dressings,  the  angle 
nearest  the  chapel  finishing  with  a tower  and 
campanile  roof,  60  ft.  high.  The  contract  is  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  Hall,  and  the  architect  is 
Mr.  Richard  Owens. 

Kilmuir-Easter  (Inverness). — The  new  school- 
buildings  for  Kilmuir-Easter  have  been  con- 
tracted for  as  follows  : — For  the  Kilmuir  School 
— John  Campbell,  Fortleicb,  mason  ; H.  A. 
Ross,  Tain  and  Invergorden,  carpenters ; William 
Ross,  Alness,  slater ; Macrae  & Son,  Tain, 
plumbers;  J.  Munro,  Tain,  plasterer  ; H.  A.  Ross, 
Tain,  painter  ; D.  Mackintosh,  Inverness,  bell- 
hanger.  The  Tullich  School— W.  Fraser,  Tain, 
mason  ; H.  & A.  Ross,  Tain  and  Invergorden, 
carpenters ; William  Ross,  Alness,  slater ; A. 
Meikle,  Tain,  plumber  ; John  Reid,  Tullich,  plas- 
terer;  H.  A.  Ross,  Tain,  painter ; D.  Mackintosh, 
Inverness,  bell-hanger. 

Handsu’orth.—A.  now  middle-class  school  for 
boys  was  opened  at  Hacdsworth  on  the  24th  nit. 
The  buildings  have  been  planned  by  the  archi- 
tect. Mr.  W.  T.  Foulkes,  of  Birmingham,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  used  for  the  purposes  of 
assembly-rooms,  suitable  for  concerts,  lectures, 
balls,  parties,  &c.  The  school-hall  is  50  ft.  in 
length  by  26  ft.  in  width,  and  is  26  ft.  high  to 
the  collar-beam  of  the  ceiling.  The  roof  ceiling 
of  the  hall  is  divided  into  compartments  by 
wrought  principals  and  mouldings,  with  inter- 
secting similar  mouldings  running  along  the 
ceiling.  The  hall  is  lighted  by  means  of  side- 
brackets  and  a pair  of  pendant  coronas  executed 
by  Messrs.  Proctor  & Platt.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  builder, 
Dckley. 

CoRsett. — New  National  Schools  at  Consettj 


CO.  Durham,  have  just  been  completed  and 
opened.  Owing  to  tbe  limited  area  of  the  site 
available,  it  was  found  necessary  to  arrange  the 
schools  in  two  stories,  in  order  to  avoid  encroach* 
ing  on  the  site  of  the  church.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  375  children,  allowing  the  mini- 
mum area  per  child  required  by  the  Education 
Department.  The  infants’  school  is  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  will  bold  188,  and  is  provided 
with  large  and  small  galleries,  and  other  neces- 
sary fittings.  The  mixed  school,  or  school  for 
senior  scholars,  is  over  the  infants’  school,  and  is 
approached  by  a doable  staircase.  The  mixed 
school-room  has  been  arranged  with  a view  to  its 
being  utilised  as  a public  room  when  required, 
and  by  an  arrangement  of  folding-doors  at  one 
end  of  tbe  school  a class-room  is  obtained.  Tbe 
style  is  a free  treatment  of  Gothic.  The  build- 
ings have  been  designed  and  their  erection  super, 
intended  by  Messrs.  John  Smith  & Sou,  archi- 
tects, Shotley  Bridge.  The  contractors  are  as 
follow: — Mr.  W.  Shell,  for  mason’s  work;  Mr. 

J.  Routledge,  joiner’s  work;  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith, 
plumbing  and  gasfitting  ; Mr.  G.  Nicholson, 
slating;  Messrs.  E.  & D.  Ormerod,  plastering; 
and  Mr.  Richard  Walker,  painting  and  glaziing. 
The  hot-water  apparatus  is  by  Messrs.  Dinning 
Cooke,  of  Newcastle. 

Bishop’s  Stortford.  — Extensive  works,  com- 
prising  both  additions  and  alterations,  have  just 
been  completed  at  the  Nonconformist  Grammar 
School,  Bishop’s  Stortford.  The  old  kitchens 
and  out-offices,  which  were  totally  inadequate  to 
tbe  increasing  requirements  of  the  establishment, 
have  been  pulled  down,  and  new  kitchens,  soul- 
leries,  &c.,  with  dormitories  and  private  apart- 
meats  for  the  matron  over,  have  been  erected  in 
their  place;  while  an  additional  block  of  buildings, 
coutainingthreeclass-rooms,  library,  lavatory,  and 
cloak-room,  with  separate  studies  tor  the  masters 
and  elder  boys  on  tbe  first-floor,  has  been  erected 
and  connected  with  the  present  building  by  a 
covered  way.  The  new  buildings  are  of  red  brick, 
to  match  the  old  work.  The  kitchens,  sculleries, 
&c.,  have  been  paved  with  Victoria  stone,  and 
the  class-rooms  and  library  floors  are  of  wood 
blocks  on  concrete.  Accommodation  is  now  pro- 
vided  in  the  school  for  150  boarders.  The  cost 
of  the  additions  will  be  about  2,8001.  Mr.  John 
Slater,  B.A.,  of  London,  is  the  architect;  and  the 
contractor  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Glasscock,  of  Bishop’s 
Stortford. 

Hythe. — The  memorial-stone  of  new  Congrega- 
tional Sunday  schools  was  laid  at  Hythe  on  the 
31st  ult.  The  site  is  at  the  rear  of  the  Con- 
gregational  Church  in  High-street,  and  the 
building  will  comprise  an  upper  school  capable 
of  seating  400  adults  and  an  infant  school 
to  seat  150  children ; besides  a minister’s  vestry 
and  a large  class-room  divided  by  folding-doors 
into  smaller  class-rooms.  The  entire  cost,  ex- 
elusive  of  land  and  fittings,  will  be  1,3351.  Tbe 
architect  is  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Folkestone;  and  the 
contractor,  Mr.  Amos,  of  Hythe. 

West  Coker. — A new  national  school  has  been 
opened  at  West  Coker,  Dorsetshire.  The  build- 
ing,  which  is  Gothic  in  style,  is  of  Ham  stone, 
and  is  capable  of  accommodating  300  children. 
The  entire  cost  amounts  to  about  1,000L  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  of  London  ; and  the 
builder,  Mr.  S.  G.  Bartlett,  of  West  Coker. 

Teddington. — The  school  accommodation  for 
this  parish  has  recently  been  bronght  up  to  the 
required  standard  by  the  erection  of  an  infant 
school  building  for  eighty  children,  in  the  out- 
lying district  of  South  Teddington  (and  used  as 
a mission  chnrch  on  Sundays),  and  by  the  erec- 
tion of  an  infant  school  for  160  children,  with 
class-room,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  the  group  of 
buildings  known  as  the  publio  schools,  in  Upper 
Teddington.  A detached  residence  has  also 
here  been  built  for  the  master  of  the  boys’ 
school.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Goodchild,  arcHitect, 
Adelpbi,  by  Mr.  F.  James,  builder,  New 
Hampton. 

Newhall.  — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Primitive  Methodist  school-room  at  Newhall, 
Derbyshire,  have  been  laid.  The  pcbool  is  the 
first  of  a group  of  buildings  which  will  ulti- 
mately include  a new  chapel,  vestries,  &c.  Mr. 
J.  Kerridge  ia  the  architect. 

Tarrington. — The  new  schools  which  have  for 
some  time  been  in  coarse  of  constroctiou  at 
Tarrington  have  recently  been  completed.  They 
are  provided  by  Lady  Emily  Folpy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parishes  of  Stoke  Edith,  Tarring- 
tOD,  and  Dormington.  The  buildings  consist  of 
a mixed  school,  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  for  100  children, 
a large  class-room  for  forty-seven  children, 
an  infant  school  for  forty  children,  with  cap  and 
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cloak  room,  and  a master’s  house  adjoiniDg. 
The  house  has  parlour,  kitchen,  scullery,  wash- 
house, three  bedrooms,  and  the  usual  offices. 
The  earth  system  has  been  adopted  for  the 
closets,  a separate  building  having  been  designed 
for  carrying  it  out  in  the  most  complete  manner. 
Playgrounds,  with  covered  play-sheds,  are  pro- 
vided, and  these  last,  together  with  the  approaches 
to  the  different  entrances,  are  laid  with  asphalts. 
The  buildings  are  of  brick,  covered  with  slates. 
They  have  been  purposely  kept  plain  in  appear- 
ance,  the  desire  of  Lady  Emily  Foley  being  to 
make  them  simple  and  substantial,  with  all 
modern  appliances  for  education,  cleanliness,  and 
the  health  of  the  children.  Ventilation  is  chiefly 
provided  by  means  of  the  Galton  stoves.  The 
school  furniture  is  by  Lewis,  of  Eoss.  The  cost 
of  the  whole  work,  including  boundary  walls, 
paths,  school  furniture,  and  apparatus,  has  been 
nearly  2,800J.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Collins  & Cullis,  of  Tewkesbury,  who  have 
executed  the  work  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill,  architect. 


SOUTHERN  EMBANKMENT  OF  THE 
THAMES. 

Messrs.  WiGGiNTON  & Rowley  have  submitted 
a plan  for  the  Southern  Embankment  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  formation  of  Commercial 
Docks.  The  principal  difficulty  hitherto  experi. 
enced  in  devising  any  plan  for  the  protection  of 
the  low-lying  portion  of  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Thames,  which  suffered  so  fearfully  from  the 
inundations  caused  by  the  late  and  other  high 
tides,  has  been  that  of  dealing  with  the  ware- 
house property  fronting  the  river,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  transaction  of 
the  gigantic  businesses  there  carried  on.  This 
has^  led  the  designers  to  an  earnest  investi- 
gation of  the  matter,  resulting  in  a plan 
showing  a series  of  docks,  if  subdivided, 
or  one  long  dock  from  London  Bridge  to  the 
Albert  Embankment,— the  same  plan,  with  modi- 
fications, being  applicable  to  the  river  above  the 
^bert  Embankmeut  to  Chelsea.  The  engineer, 
ing  portion  of  the  work  would  be  the  same  as 
that  adopted  forthe  Victoria  Embankment, — but 
instead  of  filling  in  the  entire  roadway,  connter- 
forts  would  be  built  from  the  river-wall  inwards, 
and  arches  turned  for  the  support  of  the  road, 
way.  The  spaces  thus  left  open  could  be  utilised, 
if  desired,  by  an  inner  wall,  with  projecting  parts 
containing  steps  to  same.  Being  made  water- 
tight,  a large  amount  of  goods  could  be  stowed 
away,  and  loaded  or  nnloaded  with  facility. 


THE  SLATE  TRADE  OP  NORTH  WALES, 
Not  for  many  years,  it  is  stated,  has  this  branch 
of  trade  been  so  prosperous  as  at  present.  At  all 
the  quarries  of  Merionethshire  and  Carnarvon- 
shire the  men  are  fully  employed,  aud  were  it 
possible  to  double  the  quantity  of  slates  turned 
out  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  effecting  sales. 
This  largely-increased  demand  has  arisen  in 
a great  measure  owing  to  the  extensive  building 
that  is  going  on  in  the  principal  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  As  some  indication  of  the  rapid 
advances  in  value,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
description  known  as  “small  ladies,”  which  in 
1872  sold  at  353.  per  thousand,  cannot  now  be 
obtained  under  GOs.  per  thousand,  and  all  other 
qualities  have  advanced  proportionately.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  Festiniog  Railway  has  been 
the  sole  means  of  communication  to  the  prin- 
cipal  quarries,  but  the  other  railway  companies 
are  beginning  to  be  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  trade,  and  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company  are  constructing  a line  which  will 
materially  shorten  the  distance  between  the 
slate  district  and  the  chief  inland  markets  of 
the  country.  A new  line,  to  connect  with  the 
Great  Western  at  Bala,  is  also  spoken  of. 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT’S  CLAIM. 


THE  MARYLEBCNE  GUARDIANS  AND 
THEIR  ARCHITECT’S  CCMMISSION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Marylebone  Board 
of  Guardians,  on  the  11th  inst.,  a long  re- 
port was  presented  from  the  Reconstruction 
Committee  with  reference  to  the  rebuilding 
of  that  portion  of  the  workhouse  the  frontage 
of  which  is  in  Northumberland  - street,  and 
recommending  that  in  consequence  of  certain 
extra  works  found  necessary  to  bo  carried  out 
an  application  be  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  their  sanction  to  the  borrowing  of  an 
additional  15,000h  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion,  Mr.  Galsworthy  observed  that  he  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  committee  had  thought  it 
wise  to  cut  the  architect’s  estimate  down  by 
IjOOOi.  As  regards  the  commission  they  were 
paying  to  the  architect,  that  was  the  most  serious 
item  in  the  matter,  and  be  hoped  the  committee 
had  fully  considered  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  cut 
any  gentleman’s  fees  down,  but  they  must  look 
well  after  themselves.  If  no  action  bad  been 
taken,  he  thought  something  must  be  done,  for 
to  pay  a commission  of  5 per  cent,  on  such  an 
•undertaking  as  that  was  far  too  high.  It  was 
true  that  the  building  operations  had  commenced, 
and  diffioolties  stood  in  their  way,  bat  if  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  matter  was  an  oversight, 
Tr^  might  see  bis  way  to  a compromise. 

If  he  did  not  adopt  that  view,  of  course  it  would 
be  for  them  to  consider  the  matter  in  future 
nndertakings.  The  report  was  adopted. 


HANCOCK  0.  TEEHEARNE. 

In  this  case,  heard  in  the  Marylebone  County 
Court  on  the  9ch  inst.,  the  plaintiff  sought  to 
obtain  15Z.  lOs.  4d.,  for  work  done.  The  de- 
fendant paid  61.  23.  lod.  into  court,  and  denied 
further  liability. 

The  plaintiff  stated  that  be  went  to  assist  the 
defendant  in  getting  out  some  drawings  in  the 
year  1873,  and  was  to  receive  Is.  per  hour.  The 
®^S®g6m6Dt  was  for  three  days,  but  he  stopped 
there  for  several  months,  and  had  his  salary 
raised  to  Is.  3d.  per  hour.  When  he  left  the 
defendant  the  first  time  he  was  not  settled  up 
with,  but  got  the  balance  when  he  went  to  work 
for  the  defendant  again  about  four  months  after- 
wards. From  the  first,  until  the  May  of  last 
year,  be  continued  to  work  for  the  defendant,  on  ' 
and  off,  and  occasionally  made  him  out  a bill  and 
received  a cheque  at  same  time.  In  all  his  bills 
be  charged  the  defendant  for  the  hour  he  occu- 
pied in  getting  his  dinner,  and  also  for  the  half- 
hour  he  took  at  tea-time  when  he  worked  after 
five  o’clock  at  night,  and  no  complaint  had  ever 
' been  made  to  him  by  the  defendant  for  so  doing ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  was  usual  to  do  so.  Sometimes 
he  worked  only  two  hours  a day,  at  other  times 
five  or  six  hours,  and  occasionally  as  long  as 
twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  but  bo  never  charged 
for  diuner-time  when  he  worked  only  for  an 
hour  or  two. 

The  Judge. — It  seems  strange  to  mo  that 
a man  employed  to  work  by  the  hour  should 
charge  for  his  dinner-hour. 

The  defendant,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  of 
Great  Rusaell-street,  did  not  deny  employing  the 
plaintiff,  and  said  that  he  was  recommended  to 
him  by  a friend  of  his,  and  when  the  plaintiff 
made  out  his  bill  he  never  looked  into  it,  but  took 
it  for  granted  that  it  was  all  right,  aud  under 
those  circumstances  paid  him.  He  was  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  meal-times  having  been  charged 
until  the  last  account  was  sent  in,  when  the 
largeness  of  the  amount  claimed  led  him  to 
quire  into  the  matter.  Three  witnesses  were 
called  by  the  defendant  to  show  that  the  charging 
for  the  meal-hours  was  contrary  to  all  custom  or 
rule. 


Thrift.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  author  of  “ Self- 
help,”  &c.  John  Murray.  1875. 

The  author  of  this  book,  whsoe  name  is  now 
almost  a household  word  among  a large  section 
of  English  readers,  is  one  of  those  writers  who 
produce  a more  or  less  distinct  effect  upon  the 
habits  and  thoughts  of  tbeir  own  generation,  by 
the  main  force  of  persistence  in  the  proclaiming 
of  some  important  and  (as  they  believe)  neg- 
lected principle,  backed  by  the  weight  which  is 
always  lent  to  such  an  effort  by  an  evidently 
sincere  conviction  and  honest  purpose.  In  his 
“ Self-help,”  and  “ Character,”  and  still  more 
conspicuously,  perhaps,  in  his  grapbically-written 
and  sympathetic  life  of  George  Stephenson  (his 
most  permanently  valuable  work),  Mr.  Smiles 
has,  with  a manly  simplioity  and  earnestness, 
preached  the  dootrice  of  la  carndre  ouverte  aus 
talens,  and  called  upon  his  fellow-men,  those 
especially  who  are  not  born  to  independence  or 
afiluence,  to  consider  and  realise  the  power  which 
lies  iQ  diligent  and  well-directed  effort  in  the 
path  of  duty  and  hard  work.  He  now  returns  to 
the  charge  in  the  present  volume,  intended  as  a 
sequel  to  the  two  above-named ; “ for  Thrift  is 
the  basis  of  Self-help,  and  the  foundation  of 
much  that  is  exoelieut  in  Character”;  and,  con- 
sidering  that  “some  of  the  finest  qualities  in 
human  nature  are  intimately  related  to  the  right 
use  of  money,”  he  thinks  the  lesson  is  worthy  of 
being  repeated  and  enforced.  The  book  consists 
mainly  of  the  putting  together  of  various  in. 
stances  of  success  in  life  from  humble  beginnings, 
together  with  some  more  general  and  in  many 
places  eminently  true  and  sensible  remarks  upon 
certain  aspects  of  modern  society,  more  especially 
on  the  mania  of  “ keeping  up  appearances  ” ; an 
ignis  fuluus  which  has  brought  many  of  its 
victims  to  distress  and  even  disgrace.  The  evil, 
he  observe.?,  does  nob  stop  with  the  moneyed 
classes : — 

“ It  descends  to  those  who  have  nothing  but  tbeir 
lalaryto  live  upon.  It  descends  to  the  wives  of  clerks 
and  shopmen.  They,  too,  dress  for  respectability.  They 
live  beyond  their  means.  They  must  live  iu  gimeraek 
suburban  villas,  and  ‘give  parties.’  They  must  sec  what 
18  going  on  at  the  theatres.  Every  farthing  is  spent  as  soon 
as  earned;  sometimes  before.  The  husband  does  not 
insure  his  life,  and  the  wife  runs  into  debt.  If  the  man 
died  to-morrow,  he  would  leave  his  wife  and  children 
paupers.  The  money  be  ought  to  have  saved  during  his 
Ills  of  toil  18  spent  on  ‘ respectability  ’ ; and  if  he  leaves 
“ few  pounds  behind  him,  they  are  usually  spent  in  cjivine 
- respectable  funeral.” 


TRe  Glasgow  Lath-splitters.  — A eou- 
ference  was  held  between  masters  and  men  in 
this  trade  on  the  5th  inst,,  when  the  masters 
offered  an  advance  of  a halfpenny  per  hour  and 
an  agreement  for  three  months,  which  the  men 
accepted.  They  resumed  work  on  the  7th  inst. 
after  being  a week  out.  ’ 


The  Judge  said  he  could  not  by  his  judgment 
encourage  a system  by  whiob  persons  employed 
oould  claim  for  time  occupied  in  having  their 
meals,  when  their  hiring  was  clearly  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  labour. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant. 


S,  The  Halifax  Skating  Rink.— The  excava- 
tion of  the  gronnd  for  this  rink,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  in  England,  is  rapidly  proceeding. 

Entering  the  ticket-office,  in  Arden-road,  and  by 
Crossley  Almshouses, onewill  come  upon  the  open 
rink,  95  ft.  by  135  ft.,  having  on  two  sides  a covered 
colonnade.  Eight  arches,  on  the  west  side,  the 
open  rink,  give  access  to  the  covered  rink,  61  ft 
broad  by  140  ft.  long.  The  roof,  of  64  ft.  span, 
with  laminated  wooden  ribs,  will  be  40  ft.  from 
floor  to  ridge.  Retiring-rooms,  akate-rooms, 
dressing-rooms,  &o.,  will  be  provided,  and  alto-  — i 

gether  the  establishment  will  be  most  complete,  almost  as  bad  in  its  way  as  poverty,  a bonilatva 
Ihe  architect  is  Mr.  W.  S.  Barber.  * of  the  spirit  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  molt 


the  thriftlc! 

These  are  sharp  truths  pointedly  told,  and  so 
is  the  following  sentence  “ ‘ Is  that  dress  paid 
for  asked  a husband.  ‘No.’  ' Then  you  are 
allowing  yourself  to  he  clothed  at  a^iother  man’s 
expense.’”  Which  is  what  half  society  is  doing 
continually.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  nob  see 
why  the  thrifty  family  shonld  not  “know  what 
is  going  on  at  the  theatres”  sometimes,  and  be 
all  the  better  for  it.  It  is  a false  and  mistaken 
thrift  which  would  consider  a little  money  spent 
on  an  intellectual  recreation  (if  we  can  still  class 
the  theatre  so)  as  money  thrown  away.  And 
there  may  be  a good  side  which  Mr.  Smiles  over- 
looks, in  the  desire  for  keeping  up  at  least  the 
best  style  of  living  which  circumstances  admit 
oF.  It  may  arise  in  some  instances  out  of  no 
false  pride  or  “snobbishness,”  bub  out  of  a 
natural  aud  genuine  desire  to  give  something  a 
little  more  oi-namental  to  every-day  life  than  the 
average.  There  are  two  sides,  also,  to  the  ques- 
tion  of  “circles,”  against  which  the  author  is 
bitter.  As  he  puts  it,  indeed  (p.  237,  <to.),  every 
word  is  true  in  his  animadversion ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  incontestable  fact  that 
different  classes  of  persons  in  the  world  do  form 
suoh  different  associations,  ideas,  and  standards 
of  taste  and  manners  that  intimate  intercourse 
between  them  is  impossible  with  any  ease  or 
pleasure  to  either  side.  If  society  is  to  be  more 
assimilated  and  united  in  these  respects,  it  must 
be  by  levelling  up  the  standard  of  culture,  not 
levelling  it  down.  Such  a consummation  is 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  aud  perhaps  possible,  but 
not  for  a long  while  yet. 

The  pith  of  what  is  incontestably  excellent  in 
Mr.  Smilea’s  book  is  summed  up  in  the  last 
couplet  of  the  strong  sturdy  verse  of  Burns  which 
he  places  on  his  title-page,  where  the  true 
object  of  thrift  is  defined  as, — 

— the  glorioas  privilege 
Of  being  independent.” 

But  let  it  nob  be  forgotten  that  he  who  learns  to 
worship  thrift  as  an  end  and  not  as  a means  (no 
uncommon  error),  is  subjecting  himself  to  a yoke 
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real  and  noble  independence.  It  la  true  that  no 
epithet  conveys  a greater  stigma  of  weakness 
and  worthlessness  in  a character  than  that  ot 
“thriftle8B”j  but  it  is  equally  true  that  no  more 
onttino-and  oontemptnons  sarcasm  can  be  found 
in  literature  than  that  which  the  greatest  poet 
breathes  through  the  lips  of  hie  greatest  character 

«<  Thrift,  thriH,  Horatio  !,”  Let  ns  be  thrifty, 

by  all  means,  and  let  us  thank  the  honest  and 
persevering  Montor  who  incnloatos  the  lesson  j 
bat  let  us  not  forget,  all  the  same,  that  there 
are  higher  and  nobler  qualities  of  character 
than  this,  valuable  as  it  nnquestionably  is. 

VAKIORDM. 

“La-xton’s  Price  Book."  gets  fatter,  so  to 
epeak,  every  year,  but  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
610-U  of  weakness,  but  evidence  that  it  contains 
an  increased  number  of  good  things.  The  edition 
for  1876  just  now  issued  (the  59th)  fully  main- 
tains its  position. The  City  of  London  Direc- 

tory  contains  a large  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion nob  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  work  of  a 
similar  character.  Not  only  is  every  firm 
carrying  on  business  in  the  City  daly  described, 
but  the  names  ?.nd  addresses  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  each  firm  are  also  given  under  the  proper 
headings.  IVe  have  so  often  spoken  well  ofjb 
that  we  need  only  say  of  the  new  issue  for  18^6 
that  it  appears  to  have  been  corrected  to  the 
latest  date,  and  includes  the  statement  of 
dividends  declared  within  three  hours  of  the 
work  going  to  press. 


gCisttllant?. 


Overcrowding  in  Birmingham.  — An 
inquest  was  recently  held  in  Birmingham  on  the 
body  of  the  wife  of  a bellows-repairer,  living  in 
No.  8 Court,  Smallbrook-street.  The  deceased’s 
husband,  a decrepit  old  man,  stated  that  hia 
house  contained  only  two  rooms— a kitchen  and 
one  bedroom.  In  this  dwelling,  deceased,  him- 
self, a son  aged  twenty,  and  a daughter  aged 
seventeen,  had  lived  for  the  past  eighteen  months. 
Witness  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  npon  an  old 
pair  of  bellows,  placed  near  the  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
whilst  the  other  three  members  of  the  family 

oocupiedonebedintheroomalone.  The  coroner, 

in  addressing  the  jury,  said  r— " We  have  been  to 
the  tenement  in  which-this  poor  woman  resided, 
and  where  her  husband  and  two  others  of  the 
family  lived.  We  have  seen  that  wretched  hovel, 
and  it  seems  to  be  one  of  a dozen  hovels  running 
in  a line  in  the  midst  of  a somewhat  dirty  nn- 
drained  court.  The  row  of  houses  seems  to  be 
situated  almost  immediately  behind  the  hotel, 
which  is  in  Smallbrook-street.  lu  this  street 
there  are  livicg,  or  carrying  on  business,  five 
members  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council. 
There  is  no  other  street  in  the  town  so  honoured 
as  Smallbrook-street.  From  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  in  the  middle,  right  away  through  it,  and 
at  each  end  of  the  street  there  are  town  conn- 
cillore,  magistrates,  ex-mayors,  and  aldermen  ; 
and  they  all  live  within  a stone’s  throw  of  this 
ehooking  place  which  wo  have  visited.” 

Carlisle  Castle.— Extensive  works  are  in 
progress  at  Carlisle  Castle.  The  interior  of  the 
keep  has  been  converted  into  an  armoury  for  tbe 
reserve  forces,  &o.,  the  floor  has  been  lowered 
2 ft.  6 in.,  and  stands  for  about  1,800  arms  and 
outfit  are  erected.  In  the  centre  of  the  western 
wall,  11  ft.  thick,  a stone  staircase  has  been  pot 
up  to  communicate  with  an  upper  story,  and  the 
wWowB  have  been  widened  in  order  to  admit 
more  light.  The  barrack-sergeant’s  quarters  and 
a gun-shed  on  the  west  side  of  the  yard  have 
been  demolished,  and  in  their  place  now  stands 
a new  officers’  mess,  built  of  red  atone.  At  the 
north-east  corner  of  tbe  yard  alarge  brick  build- 
in"  is  being  erected,  and  is  nearly  completed.  It 
consists  of  a canteen  for  the  men  of  the  regi- 
ment, recreation-room,  with  reading-room  above, 

and  two  barrack-rooms  to  acccommodate  thirty- 
six  men.  The  old  armoury  at  the  entrance  to 
the  castle  has  been  converted  into  a sergeants’ 
mess,  and  additions  are  to  be  made  to  tbe  hos- 
pital, and  quarters  built  for  the  hospital  sergeant 
and  cook.  As  soon  as  the  property  in  Annetwell- 
street  is  free  of  tenants,  it  is  intended  to  make 
the  entrance  to  the  castle  the  same  width  as 
Castle-street,  and  build  quarters  for  sixty  or 
seventy  married  men.  Mr.  T.  B.  Nelson  is  the 
contractor;  Major  Nelson,  E,.E.,  the  engineer; 
and  the  work  is  being  carried  on  under  the  im- 
mediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Stockwell 


Railway  Construction  in  the  United 
States. — The  progress  of  railway  construction 
in  the  United  States  has  been  seriously  checked 
by  the  stagnation  of  hnsinesa  that  has  now  lasted 
for  more  than  two  years.  In  1872,  the  year  be- 
fore  the  panic,  when  speculation  was  at  its 
height,  and  capital  was  eagerly  seeking  invest- 
ment,  no  fewer  than  7,340  miles  of  new  lines 
were  added  to  tbo  railway  system  of  the  Union. 
In  1S73  tbe  amount  of  increase  fell  to  3,883 
miles ; in  1874  there  was  a decline  of  2,025 
miles ; and  in  1875  only  1,483  miles  were  opened. 
Thus  the  increase  of  mileage  in  1872  was  almost 
precisely  equal  to  the  aggregate  increase  in  the 
three  sneoeeding  years.  It  is  observable  that 
of  the  mileage  added  in  1875, — the  smallest  re- 
corded,—three-fourths  were  completed  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year.  This  shows  that  the 
depression  was  greatest  twelve  months  ago,— 
indeed,  that  railway  construction  was  almost  at  a 
standstill,— and  that  there  are  no  w signs  ofrevival. 
The  collapse,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  affect- 
ing only  the  Slatesof  theUpperMississippiYalley 
and  the  South.  In  New  England,  tbe  middle 
States,  and  tbe  States  beyond  the  Rocky  Moan- 
tains,  the  progress  of  construction  was  main- 
tained steadily  enough,  considering  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  panic,  and  the  fact  that  in  the 
more  thickly-peopled  States  there  is  a diminish- 
ing demand  for  new  lines. 

Building  Prospects  ia  Perth.— There  is 
stated  to  be  every  probability  of  the  building  and 
kindred  trades  of  Perth  having  abnndancc  of 
work  for  many  months  to  come.  Extensive  ad. 
ditions  and  alterations  are  about  tobe  commenced 
at  the  barracks,  involving  an  expenditure  of  up- 
wards  of  20,0001.  It  ia  believed  that  part,  at 
least,  of  the  contract  has  been  obtained  by  an 
Edinburgh  firm.  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to 
make  a large  addition  to  the  general  prison  in 
the  form  of  a four-story  building  to  be  used  as 
a hospital.  Another  Government  job,  the  ad- 
dition to  the  post-office,  has  been  settled,  tbe 
contract  for  the  work  having  been  signed  by 
Mr.  Johnstone,  joiner,  Perth.  Plans  have  now 
been  adopted  for  the  new  drill-hall  in  South  Tay- 
street,  the  committee  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose having  approved  of  tbe  plana  of  Mr. 
Chalmers,  architect.  The  building  will  have  a 
frontage  of  80  ft.,  the  main  portion  being  two 
stories,  with  side  wings  of  one  story.  It  is  also 
stated  that  plans  for  Free  St.  Stephen’s  Church 
at  Paradise-place  have  also  been  adopted.  An 
effort  ia  being  made  to  provide  the  Baptist  con- 
gregation  with  a new  church,  and  in  addition  to 
these  public  baildings,  there  are  several  other 
private  jobs  in  prospect,  including  some  villas 
and  a new  public  work  in  Glasgow-road. 


The  Baptistery  at  Kiavenna. — The  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  has  been  called  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Baptistery  of  Ravenna,  a raonn- 
ment  of  high  importance  as  regards  the  history 
of  art.  Aoeording  to  the  Times  correspondent, 
tbe  mosaics  of  tbe  fifth  century  it  contains  are 
rapidly  perishing,  and,  in  fact,  the  building  itself 
is  threatening  ruin  in  consequence  of  the  damage 
it  has  received  in  past  times  and  the  gradually 
increasing  injury  it  is  continually  suffering  from 
the  damp,  caused  by  tbe  very  low  level  on  which 
it  stands.  With  a view  to  saving  the  Baptistery 
from  further  injury,  a project  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Commendatore  Lanciani,  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineers  at  Ravenna, 
which  has  just  received  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  It  is  proposed,  after 
all  the  requisite  precautions  have  been  taken,  to 
raise  the  edifice  bodily  to  the  modern  level  by 
means  of  a number  of  great  screws  worked 
Bimultaneously,  new  foundations  to  be  built 
beneath  it.  This  will  be  the  first  occasion  of 
this  means  of  raising  buildings, — common  in  the 
United  States,— being  put  into  operation  in  con. 
nexion  with  an  ancient  edifice. 


Tlie  Court  of  Appeal  on  Rating  of  Man- 
sions.—The  ruling  of  tbe  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
case  of  Clive  v.  Foy  has  (says  Land  and  irafer) 
introduced  a very  important  change  in  the  law 
of  rating  as  applied  to  large  mansiona.  Up  to 
the  present  time  assessment  committees  have 
always  held  that  the  words  of  the  statute  — 
that  the  rateable  value  of  a property  should  be 
what  it  “ might  reasonably  be  expected  to  let  for 
from  year  toyear,”  meant  that  they  had  to  estimate 
what  a tenant  would  give  for  it  for  one  year  and 
no  more.  In  the  case  of  very  large  houses  it  is 
evident  that  nobody  would  give  anything  for 
them  on  these  terms.  Asseasmont  committees, 
therefore,  were  obliged  to  fix  some  almost 
nominal  value,  which  was  usually  about  the 
largest  rent  actually  given  for  any  house  that 
might  be  let  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  has 
always  been  held  to  be  the  law  ever  since  tbe 
statute  was  passed,  and  country  mansions  have 
always  been  rated  on  this  principle.  But  in 
the  case  in  question  the  Court  has,  of  its  own 
accord,  added  a very  important  rider,  which, 
practically,  changes  the  law  entirely.  They 
hold  that  “ the  sessions  may  take  into  considera- 
tion the  number  of  years  for  which  a tenant 
from  year  to  year  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  continue  tenant,”  and  in  the  particular  case 
in  point  they  fix  this  as  seven  years. 

Death  caused  by  a Ztead  Pencil. — A St. 
Pancraa  vestryman,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  died  on 
tbo  7th  inst.  His  death  was  occasioned  in  a very 
singular  manner.  It  appears  that,  a fortnight 
ago,  Mr.  Smith  was  hurrying  along  a street, 
when  a lead  pencil,  which  had  got  into  the 
lining  of  hia  coat,  wounded  his  kuee.  Though 
the  hurt  was  painful,  he  delayed  having  it  seen 
to  for  a week,  when  he  was  laid  up.  The  knee 
swelled  to  a large  size,  and  a doctor  lanced  the 
wound,  but  erysipelas  followed.  On  the  following 
day  mortifioatioQ  set  in,  and  the  deceased  expired 
in  an  unconscious  state. 


Alleged  Trade  Tyranny  in  Nottingham. 

An  extraordinary  case  of  trade  tyranny  is  alleged 
to  have  come  to  light  in  Nottingham.  It  is 
stated  that  in  November  last  all  the  hands  era- 
ployed  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  slaters,  struck  by  order 
of  their  union,  tbe  reason  assigned  by  the  union 
for  issuing  tbe  order  being  that  the  firm  had 
employed  a non-union  mao.  Notwithstanding 
the  denial  of  Messrs.  Lewis,  the  nnion  ordered 
the  men  not  to  resume  work  till  Messrs.  Lewis 
had  paid  a fine  of  251.  Messrs.  Lewis  refusing 
to  do  BO,  the  men  remained  out  and  were  replaced 
by  non-union  bands.  The  Slaters’  Union  have 
now  induced  the  amalgamated  operatives  to  issue 
a circular  to  every  employer  in  tbe  building  trade 
in  Nottingham  to  the  effect  that  if  any  firm 
should  after  this  date  buy  or  obtain  materials 
of  Messrs.  Lewis,  the  whole  of  the  men  in  every 
branch  of  their  trade  would  strike  and  remain 
out  till  tbe  materials  were  removed.  Messrs. 
Lewis  are  taking  steps  to  prosecute  the  issuers 
of  the  circular. 

Sb.  Marie’s  R.  C.  Church,  Sheffield.— A 

new  organ,  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Norlolk, 
has  been  placed  in  this  church,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel.  It  contains  twenty-three 
spealting  stops,  viz.,  eight  in  the  great  organ, 
saven  in  tho  swell,  six  in  the  choir,  and  two  m 
the  pedal.  It  has  also  a tremulant  acting  in 
the  swell  registers,  three  composition  pedals, 
and  five  coupling  movements.  The  case  la 
elaborately  carved,  and  ia  Austrian  oak,  the 
pines  being  spotted  metal.  The  lower  portion 
is* an  open  tiaeeried  screen,  behind  which  the 
organist  sits,  and  the  great  organ  is  corbelled 
out  into  the  chancel,  and  forms  a canopy  to  tho 
choir-stalls.  Tho  whole  work  has  been  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Hadfiold  & Son, 
tbe  architects  of  Sb.  Marie’s,  by  Messrs,  "r.  C. 
Lewis  & Co.,  of  London,  whose  contract  of 
1 OOOl.  also  included  the  case,  designed  for  them 
by  Mr.  Bentley,  architect,  and  executed  under 
hia  snperviaion. 


A New  Steam  Dredger.— A trial  of  Dick- 
man’s  patent  steam  dredger  took  place  on  the 
10th  inst.  at  Miilwall,  and  is  reported,  to  have 
proved  satisfactory.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
invention  are,  first,  that  the  bucket  apparatus  is 
placed  amidships;  secondly,  that  the  soil  is  dis- 

chargedintotwocylindricaltankB  below  deck;  and 

thirdly,  that  it  is  pumped  from  these  by  means 
of  a pneumatic  pump  through  an  iron  pipe  under 
the  wharf  and  Miilwall  Extension  Railway  into  a 
field  some  150  yards  distant.  Its  great  recom- 
mendation is  the  speed  with  which  the  operation 
is  performed,  and  the  saving  of  labour  which  it 
effects,  one  man  being  sufficient  to  conduct  the 
process  of  emptying  the  tanka  after  the  hose 
conoecting  them  with  tho  cast-iron  mam  on  shore 
19  adjusted.  On  the  occasion  ot  the  trial  the 
contents  of  the  tanks,  200  cubic  yards,  were  dis- 
charged  into  the  adjacent  field  in  the  short  space 
of  twenty-two  minutes. 

Cement  for  Ovens.— A cement  for  covering 
the  joints  of  ovens,  which  is  said  to  be  iouD<f 
excellent  in  practice  and  does  not  crack,  but 
becomes  very  hard,  may  be  made  by  mixing  equal 
quantities  of  finely-sifted  wood-ashes  and  crashed 
and  sifted  clay,  and  adding  some  salt  and  suffi- 
cient  water  to  form  it  into  a dough,  with  which 
tbe  cracks  are  coated  when  tbe  oven  is  cold.  It 
this  cement  is  employed  instead  of  clay  in  set- 
ting new  ovens  they  will  be  almost  mde- 
structible. 
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1 The  Catacombs,  B.ome. — Between  731  and 
i81G  no  less  than  twenty-eight  cemeteries  were 
irestored  by  the  popes.  Cemetery  is  the  old 
iname  for  catacomb,  which  is  entirely  a modern 
or  Medimval  name  originating  in  a misooncep- 
ition.  The  earliest  Christian  bnrial-place  was 
lander,  or  near  to,  the  chnrch  of  S.  Sebastian, 
iwhich  was  called  “ The  Catacomb,”  because  it 
iwaa  Kata-cumha,  under  the  hill  or  combe  on 
iwhich  the  great  tomb  of  Cecillia  Metella  stands. 
iTwenty-eight  catacombs  were  restored  io  the 
jeighth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centnry. 
iThe  chief  things  to  be  restored  in  these  burial 
ivaults  with  their  corridors  or  streets,  which  are 
‘Jor  the  most  part  cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  were 
mecessarily  the  paintings,  and  therefore  we  find 
(a  large  proportion  of  them  to  belong  to  that 
period.  Another  considerable  part  of  these 
Ipaintings  are  of  the  time  of  Pope  John  I.,  A.D. 
'523-526,  who  is  recorded  to  have  made  the  cata- 
loombs  of  SS.  Peter  and  Adauctus,  Nerens  and 
lAchilleus,  and  Satarninus,  and  restored  that  of 
IPrisciUa. 

' The  Bolton  Sewage. — The  Corporation  of 
(Bolton,  after  trying  one  or  more  schemes  for 
purifying  the  sewage  of  the  borough,  have 
tfinally  adopted  the  precipitating  process  of  the 
(Clarifying  and  Utilisation  of  Suwags  Company 
i(Limited),  Leeds,  and  at  the  last  monthly 
imeeting  of  the  company  a licence  was  granted 
tauthorising  the  corporation  to  work  their  patents. 
iThe  population  of  Bolton  is  about  100,000,  and 
ithe  amount  of  intercepted  sewage  is  estimated 
at  100,000  gallons  per  hour.  The  cost  of 
purifying  the  same  is  about  30s.  to  408.  per 
p3illion  gallons.  Limited  quantities  of  the  refuse 
Ibave  been  sold  to  agriculturists,  and  in  a short 
(time  the  sewage  committee  hope  to  be  able  to  ; 
ifind  a ready  sale  for  all  that  they  can  produce. 

: How  Epidemics  might  be  Averted. — 
iTho  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  Haslingden 
Union  (Dr.  Harrison)  says,  in  his  annual  report 
[submitted  to  the  sanitary  authority  at  their 
•meeting  on  the  9th  inst,,  that  much  of  the 
usefulness  of  medical  officers  of  health  is 
jimpeded  by  their  inability  to  obtain  early 
;and  reliable  information  in  respect  of  the 
outbreak  of  infectious  diseases.  The  first  infor- 
[maticn  of  au  epidemic  had  to  be  gathered  from 
(the  death-list,  and  by  that  time  the  disease  had 
[Often  gained  such  ground  that  it  was  found  im. 
(possible  to  cheek  its  course.  Ho  urged  that  it 
(should  be  made  compulsory  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  householders  to  at  once  report  cases  Of 
infectious  disease  to  the  local  sanitary  authority 
Public  Spirit  at  Longton. — An  incident  of 
jthe  meeting  of  the  Longton  Town  Council,  on  the 
5rd  inst.  is  worth  recording.  It  appears  that  a 
piece  of  land  in  the  town  excellently  situated  for 
'public  buildings,  is  in  the  market.  The  Council, 
having  bought  the  gas-works,  and  being  engaged 
on  costly  sewerage  operations,  have  almost 
reached  the  present  limit  of  their  borrowing 
Ipowers,  and  are  not  in  a position  to  buy  this 
Jand  (for  which  5,0001.  are  demanded),  and  also 
prect  publio  buildings  thereon.  They  might  find 
the  money  for  the  buildings — say  Publio  Baths 
jind  a Free  Library,  if  the  burgesses  should  so 
(decree — but  they  cannot  both  boy  the  land  and 
prect  the  buildings.  Wherefore  Hr.  Alderman 
iHulae  proposes  that  the  site  shall  be  acquired 
. for  the  town  by  private  subscription,  and  offers 
to  head  the  list  with  5001.  !'■;  is  to  be  hoped  that 
•Mr.  Hulse’s  challenge  will  be  promptly  accepted 
by  his  well-to-do  neighbours. 

■ The  Proposed  Demolition  of  City 
Churches. — It  may  be  remembered  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  at  Sion  College,  a report  was 
adopted  which  practically  recommended  the 
removal  of  a large  number  of  the  existing  City 
(Churches.  Many  of  the  fellows  of  the 
College,  who  are  incumbents  of  benefices  in 
Tjondon,  have  issued  a protest  against  legis- 
lation based  on  the  principles  advocated  in 
that  report,  which  they  allege  omits  to 
btate  how  much  has  been  effected  under  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  law  for  the  union 
!of  benefices.  Much  having  been  done  under  a 
Permissive  Act,  they  believe  it  would  be  inex. 
[pedient  to  resort  to  compulsion  to  effect  tho 
remaining  unions  that  may  be  necessarj'. 

! A Recommendation  'Worth  Heeding, — 
|At  an  inquest  held  at  Cardiff',  on  the  5th  inst., 
lit  was  shown  that  a boy,  aged  fourteen  years, 
had  been  poisoned  through  inhaling  the  fumes  of 
spelter  while  following  his  work  at  the  copper- 
smith’s shop  of  the  Tuff  Vale  Railway  Company. 
The  jury  recommended  that  boys  should  not  be 
smployed  at  such  work.  ) 


Bell-Chiming  Apparatus. — A new  chiming 
apparatus,  invented  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Ellacombe, 
rector  of  Ciyst  St.  George,  Devon,  has  been 
fixed  in  the  church  of  Moreton-on-Lugg,  Hereford- 
shire, by  Messrs.  Hooper  & Stokes,  church  bell- 
hangers,  of  Woodbury,  near  Exeter,  by  which 
means  the  whole  peal  of  six  bells  may  be  easily 
chimed  for  service  by  one  person.  Ball  hammers 
are  suspended  beneath  the  mouths  of  the  bells, 
out  of  the  way  of  tho  swing  of  the  bells, 
and  by  a system  of  pulleys  the  ropes  connected 
with  these  hammers  are  brought  down  in  parallel 
lines  to  a manual  fixed  on  the  belfry- wall.  When 
the  manual  is  put  into  gear  for  use,  the  ropes  are 
all  tightened,  and  the  hammers  thereby  raised 
nearer  to  the  bells,  so  that  a slight  pull  at  each 
rope  causes  the  hammer  to  strike  the  bell.  One 
person,  therefore,  standing  in  front  of  the  manual, 
can  readily  chime  all  the  bells  by  simply  pulling 
rope  after  rope,  or  he  can  play  a tune  by  varying 
the  fingering  of  the  ropes. 

Tlie  Proposed  Free  Library  and  Baths, 
Wednesbury. — At  a meeting  of  the  Wednes- 
bury  Local  Board  on  the  24th  ult.,  it  was  resolved 
“ that  the  site  in  Malthouse-stroet  be  purchased 
for  a sum  of  TOOL,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
baths  and  washhouses.”  Mr.  W.  Lloyd  submitted 
plans  of  the  site,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  total  quantity  of  land  to  be  bought  would  be 
over  twelve  hundred  yards.  A little  more  than 
eight  hundred  yards  would  bo  used  for  the  baths 
and  washhouses,  and  the  remainder — something 
over  three  hundred  yards — could  be  utilised  for 
the  purposes  of  a free  library.  About  3051.  would 
be  the  actual  purchase  money  for  the  land  for  the 
library.  According  to  the  plans,  it  was  suggested 
that  there  should  be  only  one  bath — say  sixty 
yards  in  length  by  twenty-two  in  width — instead 
of  two.  This  would  save  much  extra  expense  ; a 
commodious  bath  would  be  provided,  which  upon 
certain  specified  days  could  bo  set  apart  for  the 
nse  of  the  ladies.  The  outlay  for  the  buildings  is 
estimated  at  about  5,0001. 

The  Patent  Laws. — On  the  10th  inst.  a 
numerons  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  In. 
ventors’  Institute  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  present  state  of  the  Patent  Laws, 
and  determining  upon  the  measures  which  ought 
to  be  taken  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  Act 
of  last  session.  Sir  Antonio  Brady  presided; 
he  was  supported  by  Admiral  Selwin,  Mr. 
Newton  Wilson,  Mr.  Campin,  and  other  gentle- 
men.  In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  chairman 
said  that  great  dissatisfaction  was  felt  at  the 
resnlts  of  the  legislation  of  last  year  on  this 
question.  The  Act  did  not  secure  to  inventors 
the  protection  which  they  needed,  neither  did  it 
reduce  the  cost  of  securing  a patent,  and  in  both 
respects  an  amendment  of  law  was  needed.  After 
a discussion  it  was  resolved  that  immediate 
action  be  taken  for  securing  the  introduction  of 
a Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  amend  the 
Patent  Act  of  last  session. 

Arcbseological  Discovery  on  a small  scale 
is  proceeding  actively  at  Kadikeui.  According 
to  the  Levant  Herald,  men,  women,  and  children 
turn  out,  day  after  day,  on  to  the  beach  under 
the  cliffs  of  Moda  Bay,  where,  for  some  time 
past,  an  incredible  number  of  ancient  coins, 
mostly  Roman,  have  been  discovered  amongst  the 
pebbles.  As  many  as  thirty  have  been  picked 
up  by  one  explorer  in  the  course  of  a few  hours. 
A few  leadenornamonts,  such  as  brooches,  lockets, 
rings,  &c.,  have  also  been  found.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  these  interesting  objects  were  thrown 
up  from  the  sea  during  the  heavy  southerly  gales 
of  December  last,  or  have  been  washed  down 
from  the  hillside  by  the  rains.  Most  of  the  coins 
are  of  copper;  but  a gold  one  is  stated  to  have 
also  been  discovered. 

Philadelphia  Exhibition. — Messrs.  Wright 
& Mansfield  have  now  on  view,  at  their  premises 
in  Bond-street,  the  furniture  to  be  exhibited  by 
them  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  comprising 
some  choice  pieces  made  in  the  English  style 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  example,  a very 
fine  inlaid  mahogany  sideboard ; a mahogany 
and  brass  Louis  X"^!.  lady’s  pedestal  writing- 
table  ; a lady’s  inlaid  satinwood  wardrobe  (a 
capital  specimen  of  wood  and  workmanship)  ; au 
inlaid  satinwood  cabinet;  and  many  examples  of 
chairs,  ^tag^rcs,  &c.,  after  Theraton,  Hepple- 
white,  Chippendale,  and  Johnson, 

A Water  Supply  for  Otley. — The  Otley 
Local  Board,  on  the  8th  inst.,  adopted  a scheme 
for  supplying  the  town  with  water,  at  an  esti- 
mated  cost  of  10,0001.,  and  determined  to  apply 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  loan  of 
that  sum  for  fifty  years. 


Tlie  Maidstone  Cottage  Improvement 
Company,  Limited.— According  to  the  thir- 
teenth annual  report,  just  issued,  the  net  rental 
for  the  year,  after  paying  for  repairs,  insuranoe, 
and  other  charges,  has  amounted  to  7981.  13b.  7cL 
The  working  expenses  have  come  to  161.  9s.,  and 
a sum  of  331.  7a.  5d.  for  sanitary  improvements 
at  Barming,  has  been  charged  to  the  income 
account,  so  as  not  unduly  to  swell  the  amount 
charged  to  capital.  The  annual  dividend  of 
five  per  cent.,  free  of  income-tax,  will  take 
6411.  123.  6d.,  leaving  1041.  4s.  8d.  as  profit  for 
the  year,  to  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  which 
will  also  be  increased  by  tho  dividend  on  the 
fund  to  7971. 16s.  Id.,  exciosive  of  401.  charged 
to  the  reserve  fond  as  part  of  the  loss  incurred 
by  taking  down  five  cottages  in  Bonny’s-yard. 

The  Liverpool  Timber  Trade. — At  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Har- 
bour Board,  on  the  10th  iust.,  a memorial  was 
read  from  thirty-nine  firms  in  the  timber  trade, 
complaining  of  the  want  of  dock  accommoda- 
tion for  their  business,  pointing  out  how  the 
trade  had  increased,  and  asking  the  Board  to 
give  them  additional  accommodation.  A letter 
was  also  read  from  the  secretary  of  the  timber 
trade,  enclosing  a copy  of  a resolution  passed  by 
that  body,  asking  that,  as  the  importation  of 
deals  and  sawn  timber  had  so  considerably  in- 
creased, the  bye-laws  of  the  Board  should  be  so 
altered  as  to  admit  of  the  discharging  of  that 
kind  of  timber  at  tho  npper  quay  as  well  as  at 
the  lower.  The  memorial  was  referred  to  the 
works  committee;  and  the  letter  and  resolution 
to  the  quays  committee  and  the  traffic  committee. 

Working  Men  v.  Steam. — A memorial, 
signed  by  no  fewer  than  19,000  dock  labonrers, 
was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board,  on  the  10th  inst.  The 
memorial  set  forth  that  the  steam-engines  placed 
on  the  dock  quays  to  assist  in  the  discharge  of 
ships  greatly  lessened  manual  labour,  and  im- 
posed great  hardships  on  working  men,  who  had 
large  and  helpless  families  dependent  on  them, 
and  on  these  grounds  the  board  were  requested 
to  remove  them.  The  secretary  was  iustruoted 
to  reply  to  the  memorial,  pointing  out  that  the 
subject  could  not  be  entertained.  'This  complaint 
shows  indeed  retrogression. 

New  Reredos  at  Cambridge. — A carved 
oak  reredos,  from  tbe  design  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
has  recently  been  erected  in  the  church  o£ 
St.  Mary  the  Less,  Cambridge.  It  is  of  Belgian 
oak,  and  was  e.xecnted  by  Flemish  artists  at 
Bruges,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs,  Buckley 
& Co.,  London.  The  reredos  consists  of  five 
compartments  or  panels,  with  open  cresting 
above.  Each  compartment  contains  a statue : 
Oar  Lord  in  tbe  centre,  with  St.  John  and 
St.  Peter  on  either  hand;  and  beyond  them 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Gabriel.  These  figures  are  in 
coved  recesses,  with  canopies  and  tabernacles 
of  delicate  character. 

Mr.  Raskin’s  Sheffield  Museum.— In  the 
February  number  of  Fors  Clavigera,  Mr.  Raskin 
announces  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Henry  Swan 
as  curator  of  the  Sheffield  Museum,  at  a salary 
of  401.  a year.  Mr.  Swan  was  an  old  pupil  of 
Mr.  Ruskiu’s  in  the  Working  Men’s  College, 
London,  and  has  since  been  known  to  him  as  an 
estimable  and  trustworthy  person.  At  present 
Mr.  Swan  is  obliged  to  live  in  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  house  which  is  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the 
museum ; but  as  soon  as  the  St.  George’s 
Company  can  afford  it,  a curator’s  house  will  be 
built. 

New  Bridge  at  Dumfries. — A new  iron 
foot-bridge  across  the  Nith,  to  connect  the 
sonthern  portion  of  Dumfries  with  Troqueer, 
has  been  opened.  The  structure  is  of  the  usual 
suspension  form, — 203  ft.  in  length,  and  6 ft.  6 in. 
wide,  with  the  sides  of  trellis-work.  At  each 
end  of  the  bridge,  between  the  large  pillars,  is 
erected  an  ornamental  lamp.  Beneath  is  a oast, 
iron  archway.  The  cost  will  be  about  1,800L 
Mr.  J.  Willet  is  the  engineer. 

Piecework  in  the  Building  Trades  at 
Plymouth.— Tho  masons  and  plasterers  in  Ply- 
mouth and  Devonport  have  given  notice  that 
they  will  no  longer  do  piecework,  but  must  be 
paid  day  wagea  ; also,  that  if  any  master  or  fore- 
man is  found  measuring  the  work  of  any  man,  or 
party  of  men,  to  see  how  much  they  have  done, 
the  whole  of  the  men  on  the  job  will  be  called 
off.  luoonsequenceof  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs  the  new  South-Western  Railway  Ter- 
minus at  Plymouth  is,  it  is  said,  to  be  built  of 
wood  instead  of  stone. 
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The  Sewerag^e  of  Harwich. — Ifc  is  stated 
that  at  a recent  meeting  between  a deputation 
of  the  Town  Council  and  the  directors  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  on  the  question  of  pro- 
posed  drainage,  the  latter  gentlemen  gave 
preference  to  Mr.  BrnCf’s  scheme  (which  is  on 
the  principle  of  precipitation),  on  account  of  its 
being  less  expensive  than  the  irrigation  scheme 
also  laid  before  them,  and  because  it  would  be 
less  likely  to  interfere  with  works  which  the 
company  propose  carrying  out  at  Ray  Island. 

Monumental. — On  Saturday  last,  the  statue 
of  Colonel  Akroyd,  late  M.P.  for  Halifax,  one  of 
the  last  important  works  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Birnie  Philip,  was  cast  in  bronze  at  the  Manor 
Ironworks,  Manor-street,  Chelsea.  The  pose  is 
excellent,  and  the  likeness  very  striking.  At 
this  same  foundry,  whence  have  proceeded  the 
bronze  statues  of  Ross,  Outram  (for  Calcutta), 
Lawrence,  and  Palmerston  (recently  erected  at 
Westminster),  a statue  of  Livingstone,  by  Mrs. 
Hill,  has  been  just  now  cast. 

Burntisland  Dock  Works.  — Additional 
tenders  have  been  advertised  for  to  complete  the 
works.  These  amount  to  24,0001.  odd.  It  only 
remains  now  for  the  Council  to  give  the  word 
for  the  execution  of  these  extra  works  to  have 
the  dock  ready  for  next  season’s  traffic.  The 
North  British  Company  have  graoefolly  aban- 
doned their  Transfer  Bill,  and  all  is  therefore 
settled  as  it  should  be. 

A New  Court-house  for  St.  Helen's. — In 
connexion  with  the  new  Town-hall  at  present  in 
course  of  erection  at  St.  Helen’s  are  tbo  Police- 
offices  and  Court-room,  and  these  have  been 
completed  and  formally  opened  for  business.  The 
architect  for  this,  as  well  as  the  Town-hall  proper, 
is  Mr.  H.  Sumner;  the  contractor,  Mr.  George 
Rome;  and  the  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  Richard 
Wood,  all  of  Liverpool. 

An  Engineering  Firm. — Mr.  Edward  Fieldj 
C.E.,  has  taken  into  partnership  his  brother, 
Mr.  Walter  Field,  and  Mr.F.M.  Cotton, M.I.iI.E., 
who  have  been  engaged  with  him  for  many  years, 
and  the  business  hitherto  carried  on  by  him  as 
consulting  engineer  will  be  continued  under  the 
style  of  Field,  Field,  & Cotton,  consulting 
engineers. 

The  late  Mr.  Cheverton. — Mr.  Benjamin 
ChevertoD,  sculptor,  died  recently  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Upper  Holloway,  aged  81.  The 
deceased  is  best  known  by  his  excellent 
mechanical  redactions.  The  interment  took 
place  at  High-gate  Cemetery. 

Royal  Scottish  Academy. — A meeting  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  was  held  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  9th  inet.,  Mr.  Macleay  presiding, 
when  Mr.  Daniel  MacNee,  the  portraic-painter, 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
Academy,  in  room  of  the  late  Sir  Geo.  Harvey. 

Cork. — We  understand  that  Mr.  Burges  has 
received  instructions  to  complete  Cork  new 
cathedral,  and  that  money  is  ready  for  the 
purpose. 

Death  of  Mr.  Edmund  Bristow. — Mr. 
Edmond  Bristow,  the  landscape-painter,  died  at 
Eton,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  on  tbo  12th  instant. 
The  deceased  was  born  at  Windsor  in  1786. 

A Life  Accident  in  Bradford. — Last  week 
a boy  was  descending  in  a lift,  when  the  rope 
broke;  he  fell  with  the  cage  through  six  stories, 
and  was  killed. 


For  Biliiogborough  schools.  Mr.  Ernest Carritt,  archi- 
tect:— 

Glade  £3,392  0 0 

Webber  2,837  0 0 

Cooke  & JUlings  2,380  0 0 

Plowman 2,340  0 0 

Easter 2,334  14  0 

Hinson  2,203  0 0 

Hobson  & Taylor 2,257  0 0 

Cohen 2,242  0 0 

Morris  & Co 2,232  15  10 

Millaon 2,195  0 0 

Hinson  2,135  0 0 

TToung 1,998  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  Commercial- 
road  East,  for  Messrs.  Ling  & Son.  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Son,  & Aldwinckle,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Coleman £1,245  0 o 

Manning  4 Dowdney 1,130  0 0 

Merritt  4 Ashby 1,115  0 0 

Ennor  1,005  0 0 

Palmer 1,076  0 0 

Hearlo  4 Son 1,023  0 0 

Morter 993  0 0 

Hollist 990  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  (accepted) 920  0 0 

For  Monmouth  Infants’  School,  Monmontb  School 
Board.  Messrs.  Laurence  4 Goodman,  architects,  New- 
port, Monmouth.  Onantities  snpplied 

Bethel  4 Lewellin  £2,<'00  0 0 

Stephens  & Baslow 1,942  0 0 

Jones  & Co 1,901  0 0 

Biggs  1,790  0 0 

W.  Jones 1,672  0 0 

While  1,560  0 0 

Morgan  1,554  0 0 

Roberts  (accepted) 1,4S3  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.Sou,  i A.-B,  I.-J.  I^-0.  8--T.  F.  Me  C.-C.  L.-R,  A.  C.- 
W.— S.  J.  (shall  harealteution  when  received).— J.  S.  (next  week),— 
W.  B.  (tieit  Week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointiog  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

b^tlm^naiae  aud  address  ol  the  sender,  not  ueceesarUy  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responilhiUty  of  signed  artlclw.  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  cou 


U the  authors. 


Noiv  Beady,  the  THIRTY-THIRD  VOLUME  of 
“ THE  BUILDER"  (hound),  for  the  year  1875, 
price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers, pnee 
Three  Shillings  each. 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible /or  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, a7id  strongly  recom^nends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  he  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
•eek's  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clOCk  p.m, 
cm  THURSDAY. 


TENDERS 

For  presbytery,  Buxton,  for  Rev.  J.  Power.  Mr.  C.  G. 
Wr»y,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Liusdell  4 
Giffard:- 

Gladwin  £1,344  0 0 

Gothard  1,3'J5  0 0 

Marsh 1,290  18  5 

Barker 1,290  0 0 

Patlinson  1,275  0 0 

Izzard  4 Morten 1,251  0 0 

Billiange 1,235  0 0 

Hutton 1,2(>0  0 0 

Brown 1,195  0 0 

Gill  1,105  0 0 


[Feb.  19,  1876. 

OHiEGES  FOE 

"■RANTED''  ADTEETISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Bii  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4i.  6d. 

Each  additional  ILue  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . 2s.  «d. 

Each  additional  liue  (about  teu  words) Os.  6d, 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ol  ISs.  per  annum. 
Paj/able  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stampsaocepted  loramonnta  under  Ss.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Poet  OlBce, 
Biiug-Btreet,  Covent-gardeu,  W.C.  to  DOUOLA3  FOURDRINIER. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  DepdtS} 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Offioe,  Ooraham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
oanal  sand,  is  mneh  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21i,  Mill- 
bank.street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Beysael,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Aspbaltes. 

M.  STODART  h 0 0. 
Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
amd  fmther  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth.road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 

MICHELMOEE  & REAP, 


O CHARLES  ©COLLINCE'SO  PATENT  e> 

pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

^LENER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


md  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  borough  road, 

Discount  to  Builders,  T.nMDDN  S E. 

mustreted  Sheet  on  appUcetlon.  AiUlNAfUiN,  O.n*. 


NO  GAS  IN  DAYTIME. 


Use  Chappuis’  Patent  Daylight  Eeflectors. 


Mandfactohy  ; 69,  FLEET  STREET. 


For  Bible  Christian  church,  Echool,  &c,,  Barrow-i: 
Furuess.  Mr.  Howard  Erans,  architect; — 

Ward  £2,947  12  7 

Gilchrist 2.877  0 0 

Saddler,  Wood,  & Audrewa 2,555  0 0 

Gradwell  (accepted)  2,550  0 0 

Heudersou 2,503  15  0 


For  erecting  stables,  4c.,  at  the  Old  Parr's  Head,  Blythe- 
Line,  Hammersmith,  lor  Mr.  (Danhew,  Mr.  F.  W, 
Hamilton,  architect : — 

Stimpson  4 Co £333  0 0 

Nash  MO  0 0 

Hutchings 315  0 0 


I M PO  RTANT  NOTICE. 

TO  PUBLIC  LAND  COMPANIES.  BUILDERS.  CONTR-ACTOKS,  AND  QENSBAL  PLANTERS. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Standard 
and  Dwarf  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Climbing  Plants,  &c. 

STANDING  ovrt  :0  t ACRES,  TO  BE  SOLD,  They  comprise  tls  following  : — 

MOUNTAIN  ASH.  9 to  10  feet.  RLMS  nf  .oris.  R to  8 feet.  POPLARS  (Black  lUlian).  8. 10- 12.  and  15  ft 

BEKCH.  U.  7,  aud  8 to  lUfeeU  - ■ — •-  

BIKITI  (Silver),  7.  10,  12.  and  15  feet, 

CIieSTNUT  (Horse).  7,  10  and  121««t. 

„ (bpauish).  7,  10.  and  12  fe 


8. 10.  12, 

8 to  JO  fct 

id  12  feet. 


uid  15  fi 


LABUKNCMd,  8 
LIMES,  fi.  8,  and  10  feet. 

MAPLE  (Norway),  8,  10. 12,  and  15  feet. 

. , , OAK  (English),  8. 10.  and  12  feet. 

Double  Flowering  Chernes,  Scarlet  and  other  Thorns,  Flowering  Crabs,  Purple  B.-och,  Ac. 

FINE  CONIFER-rE  and  EVERGREENS,  con- ; FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  such  as  Lilacs,  Deut- 

sisting  of  Austrian,  Weymouth,  and  other  Pines,  Abies  zias,  Gueldre  Rose,  Foraythlas,  Althais,  Bpirmia,  Weigeliaa.  4c. 

Dougiassii.  cedrus  Deodora.  cupressas  Lawsoniana,  cbiiiMe  j^Qgj^s  Standard,  Half-Standard,  and  Dwarfs, 

Juolpeis.  Thuja  Lobbil,  WearcaTia  and  other  Arbor  \ibe,  | in  all  best  v.vrieties. 

TKEES,— Appled,  Pen™,  PlnmB,  Cher. 

Others.  | riea,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Currants,  Raspberries,  4:. 

RHODODENDRONS,  iu  common  and  finest  i CLIMBING  PLANTS,— Clematis,  Honeyeockles, 

named  kinds  of  aU  sizes,  and  lu  any  quantities.  Hoimias.  4c.  1 Jasintoea,  Pyms  Japonica,  Roses,  Ivies,  Vlrgiuiau  Creepers,;  4e. 

Plana  prepared  for  Laying  out  and  Planting  Public  P.rrla.  Building  Estates,  or  Private  Grounds. 

Catalogues  lorwatiieJ  un  application,  and  apeci.al  Quotations  for  large  Qrukuliliee-  Inspection  particularly  invited. 

MATTRICE  YOUNG,  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  Surrey. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CONIFERiE,  &c. 

A LARGE  STOCK,  5 ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  iu  fine  condition.  Selections  at  603.  per  100,  free  on  Rail. 
Also  Fruit  Trees  and  general  Nursery  Stock  very  Cheap,  to  effect  a clearance. 
CHARLES  NOBLE,  BAGSHOT. 
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f Monsieur  Due  and  some  of 
his  Colleagues. 


1 


HIS  year, 
accordance 
with  cnstoDi, 
the  Conncil 
of  the  Koyal 
lostitnte  of 
British  Archi. 
teots  has 
nominated  a 
foreigner  for 
the  distinc- 
tion  which  the 
Queen  is 
pleased  to  be> 
stow  annually 
upon  some 
person  who 
has  contri- 
buted  by  a 
work  of  art  or 
literature  to 

the  general  advancement  of  civil  architectnre. 
This  nomination  will  be  submitted  to  a special 
meeting  of  members  on  the  second  Monday  in 
next  month, when,  if  it  be,  as  it  obvionsly  will  be, 
approved  by  the  general  body,  the  council  will  lay 
it  before  her  Majesty.  The  gentleman  to  whom  the 
Royal  Medal  will  then  bo  offered  is  Monsieur 
Joseph  Louis  Due,  architect  of  the  Colonne  de 
Juillet  and  the  later  buildings  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  in  Paris. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  opportune  to  add,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  foreign  readers,  and  perhaps  also 
for  some  of  our  English  ones,  that  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  is  a guild  of  pro- 
fessional men  constituted  under  a charter  granted 
by  King  William  IV.  to  its  first  president,  the 
late  Earl  de  Grey.  Here,  in  England,  similar 
art  corporations  are  comparatively  young.  The 
Royal  Academy  itself  was  only  incorporated  in 
1768 ; and  although  it  includes  a school  of  archi- 
tecture, with  professors  and  masters,  its  reputa- 
tion is  derived  from  an  almost  exclusive  cultiva- 
tion of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  corporation 
of  British  Architects  was  founded  only  a little 
more  than  forty  years  ago;  and  one  of  the 
founders  is  still  an  enthusiastic  participator  in 
its  transactions.  British  science,  on  the  con- 
trary,  has  had  a home  and  kindred  associations 
since  the  days  of  Charles  II. ; and,  if  judgment 
by  results  be  worth  anything,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  these  societies,  associations,  or 
corporations,  however  they  may  be  called,  have 
a vast  influence  upon  the  spread  and  develop- 
ment of  the  particular  cul(o  it  is  their  province 
to  foster  5 for  some  scientific  aptitude  is 
as  much  the  inheritance  of  educated  English- 
men as  artistic  culture  is  of  Frenchmen 
in  general.  In  this  regard  the  French  have 
been  fortunate.  Among  the  great  assooia. 
tions  of  Europe,  the  Institut  de  France,  by 
right  of  age  and  tradition,  perhaps,  holds  the 
highest  rank.  Originally  founded  by  Cardinal 


Richelieu  in  1635,  it  was  re-modelled,  after  the 
Bourbon  restoration,  in  1816.  It  was  then  formed 
into  four  sections,  to  which  King  Louis  Philippe 
added  a fifth.  It  is  still  composed  {we  have  heard 
of  no  radical  changes  in  it  since  the  fall  of  the 
Second  Empire)  of  five  sections,  which  take 
rank  according  to  the  order  of  their  foundation. 
First,  the  Academie  Fran^aise ; second,  the 
Aoademie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres; 
third,  the  Academie  des  Sciences ; fourth,  the 
Academie  des  Beans  Arts;  fifth,  the  Aoademie 
des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques.  Each  section 
is  independent  of  the  other ; but  the  offices, 
secretariat,  library,  and  all  the  Listitut  collec- 
tions are  common  to  the  five.  Each  holds  a 
meeting  weekly,  one  on  Thursday,  another  on 
Friday,  and  so  on ; each  holds  one  public  meet- 
ing annually;  all  the  five  hold  a general  public 
meeting  once  a year;  and  the  histitut  is  pre- 
sided  over  successively,  and  for  one  year,  by 
each  section.  Thus,  in  1868,  the  president  of  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres  pre- 
sided over  the  Institut  •,  in  1869,  the  president 
of  the  Academie  des  Sciences ; and  so  on.  The 
section  of  the  Fine  Arts  contains  forty  members, 
of  whom  fourteen  represent  painting,  eight  sculp- 
tnre,  eight  architecture,  four  engraving,  and  six 
musical  composition.  To  be  one  of  the  eight  is 
undoubtedly  the  highest  honour  that  a French 
architect  can  receive;  and  M.  Duo  obtained  this 
mark  of  eminence  in  1866,  when,  among  the 
candidates  for  the  Academic  chair  were  the  late 
MM.  Henri  Labronste  and  Vaudoyer.  There- 
fore,  the  compliment  about  to  be  offered  to  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  British  Architects, — a compliment  which 
the  Queen  franks, — is  a professional  recognition 
by  his  foreign  brethren  of  one  already  weighted 
with  honours;  and  it  confers  an  obligation 
equally  upon  those  who  give  and  him  who 
accepts.  The  first  of  these  Royal  medals  was 
presented  to  the  late  Mr.  Cockerell,  in  1848 ; and 
the  year  after,  the  second  was  given  to  an  Italian 
of  some  eminence.  Since  then  the  medal  has 
been  taken  every  third  year  by  a foreigner ; and 
the  Frenchmen  who  have  received  it  are  MM. 
Hittorf  and  Texier  (both  deceased),  MM.  Le- 
Sueur  and  Viollet-le-Duc.* 

Now  what  has  M.  Duo  done  to  be  thus  pre- 
ferred to  such  of  his  fellows  as  MM.  Lefuel, 
Questel,  Bailly,  and  others  ? Lord  Baoon 
says  : — “If  a man  perform  that  which  hath  not 
been  attempted  before,  or  attempted  and  given 
over ; or  hath  been  achieved  but  not  with  so  good 
circumstance ; he  shall  purchase  more  honour 
than  by  effecting  a matter  of  greater  difficnlty 
or  virtue  wherein  he  is  but  a follower.”  In  this 


• The  mistakes  which  are  constantly  arising  in  England 
between  the  name  of  Due,  architect  to  the  Palais  de 
J ustice,  and  that  of  the  celebrated  author  and  arobEColo- 
gist,  mast  be  our  excuse  for  adding  that  the  latter  gentle- 
man’s name  in  fall  is  Eugene  Emmanuel  Viollet-le-Duc. 
That  his  claim  to  a chair  at  the  French  Institnte  is  as  great 
tbatof  M.  Due  cannot  possibly  be  qnestioned;  and  that 
he  has  never  attained  a similar  position  is  probably  due  to 
a suspicion  that  the  persistent  opposition  he  has  ever 
evinced  to  academic  influence  would  lead  to  his  refusal  of 
the  honour  were  it  ollered  to  him. 


fashion  has  M.  Due  “purchased”  honour.  A 
description  of  some  of  the  events  connected  with 
his  career  must  certainly  interest  Englishmen. 
It  may  be  possible  thereby  to  convey  a slight 
idea  of  the  care  and  labour  expended  by  the 
various  hierarchies  or  seta  of  professional  men, 
deputed  for  the  purpose,  in  thinking  out  the  con. 
struotion  of  new  public  buildings,  repairing  old 
ones, and  watching  over  those  just  erected  in  the 
city  of  Paris. 

The  first  Napoleon,  although  necessarily  a 
greater  master  of  the  arts  of  war  than  of  peace, 
knew  more  of  the  latter  than  many  of  his 
friends  and  enemies  are  willing  to  admit ; but  it 
is  a enbject  of  congratulation  that  his  scheme  of 
a fountain,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  to 
be  a bronze  elephant,  was  never  carried  out.  An 
architect  named  Alavoine  was  commissioned  to 
design  such  a fountain  to  be  placed  on  the  site 
of  the  Bastille;  and,  in  1814,  Napoleon  decreed 
that  the  bronze  shonld  be  supplied  from  the 
Imperial  arsenals,  and  consist  of  cannon  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Friedland.  But  the  Fontaine  de 
I’Elephantwns  not  to  be.  Although  it  had  been 
decided  so  early  as  the  27th  of  June,  1792, — “in  the 
year  IV.  of  Liberty,” — it  was  only  in  1833,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  M.  Thiers,  that  the  long- 
expected  monument  to  commemorate  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastille  was  seriously  begun ; 
and  the  architect  of  the  projected  fountain  was 
chosen,  after  a lapse  of  twenty  years,  to  erect  the 
column  of  July.  The  works  were  hardly  com- 
menced  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  M.  Alavoine,  under  whom  M.  Due  was  acting 
as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  latter  was  therefore 
ordered  not  so  much  to  continue  as  to  begin  the 
works.  Ten  years  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
and  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille,  the  well-known  monument  as  it  now 
stands  was  inaugurated  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1840,  when  the  king  made  its  architect  a knight 
of  the  Legion  d’Honnenr.  Soon  afterwairds 
M.  Duo,  who  as  a student  had  distinguished 
himself  by  an  ingenious  restoration  of  the 
Colisenm,  was  appointed  to  direct  the  altera- 
tions and  extension  of  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
The  clerk  of  the  works  then  employed  at  that 
building,  M.  Dommey,  was  ordered — as  architecte. 
adjoint — to  assist  him ; MM.  Lenoir  and  Lassus 
were  made  clerks  of  the  works,  and  of  these 
four  gentlemen  only  one  remains  alive  at  the 
present  day — M.  Due. 

The  design  of  the  column  in  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille  was  almost  completely  altered  at  the 
death  of  M.  Alavoine.  lostead  of  a Doric  it 
became  a species  of  Corinthian  column.  Less 
Greek,  and  more  natural  in  construction  and 
expression,  neither  the  Gallic  cock  nor  the 
eymbolic  lion  of  revolution  was  forgotten.  Civic 
arms  and  inscriptions  identified  it  with  the  time, 
and  the  names  of  the  dead  to  whom  the  oolumn 
was  dedicated  proclaimed  its  purpose.  The 
worst  thing  that  can  be  said  about  it  is,  that  it 
appears  small,  and  is  really  big  in  proportion  to 
other  works  of  the  same  description.  But  this 
is  hardly  M.  Due’s  fault,  for  he  was  compelled 
to  build  upon  the  soubassenient  originally  pro- 
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foaod  for  the  fountain — upon  t^ro  baaioB,  eacV 
13  fc.  high.  Perhaps  the  strongeat  thing  in  itf- 
lavonr  is  that  the  smaller  details  of  the  monument 
are  designed  with  acrupuioua  enbaor^ienoe  to  tht 
nature  of  the  material  in  which  they  are  executed. 

A striking  example  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
iron  railing  with  which  it  ia  enclosed.  One 
critic,  however,  whose  opinion  deserves  respect 
— M.  Cc^ar  Daly — haa  nrged  that  the  shaft  of  the 
column,  composed  of  sheets  of  bronze,  resembles 
a mass  of  dark  stone  or  marble  reposing  upon  a 
solid  base ; that,  in  fact,  no  attempt  ia  made  to 
hint  at  the  system  of  construction  concealed 
within.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a severe  condemna- 
tion, for  both  shaft  and  base — solid  in  appearance 
— are  hollow.  But  the  criticism  was  more  in 
advance  of  the  time  than  even  the  colnmn,  which 
was  a great  stride  to  freedom  in  the  use  of  Greek 
details.  Oar  own  critic,  Mr.  James  Fergusson, 
with  the  remarkable  faculty  of  analysis  at  his 
command,  has  summarised  the  superiority  oi 
M.  Duo’s  column  over  others  of  the  same  kind. 
Declaring  that  the  French  have  surpassed  other 
Kuropeau  nations  in  “ that  Celtic  form  of  art 
vfhich  expresses  itself  in  the  erection  of  trophies,’ 
he  thinks  that  “ of  modern  columnar  monuments 
this  is  the  most  successful."  As  he  justly  adds, 
the  column  of  the  grand  army  at  Boulogne  seems 
to  have  “settled  upon  a plain  with  which  it  has 
no  apparent  connexion";  while  that  in  the  Place 
Vendfiino  is  an  exact  copy  of  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, with  the  exception  that  the  Koman 
soldiers,  instead  of  wearing  helmets,  shields,  and 
oreastplaCes,  are  burlesqued  into  the  coats, 
cocked  hats,  and  boots  of  modern  costume, — 
absurdities  which  have  been  avoided  in  the 
column  that  graces  the  site  of  the  Bastille. 

But  the  great  work  of  the  day — a sarprise  to 
the  mature,  and  a lesson  to  the  young  student — 
ia  the  new  Salle  des  Pas  Perdue  and  the  build- 
ings connected  with  it  at  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
Yet  neither  'aithin  nor  withont  is  this  hall  a 
model  of  beiuty;  although  refined  in  all  its 
details,  it  is  perhaps  inelegant  in  general  out- 
line.  There  are  modern  works,  even  in  England, 
more  captivating  in  effect,  aud  in  which  the 
superficial  elements  of  beauty  are  more  strongly 
marked;  but  since  the  revival  of  letters,  none 
have  been  erected  which  give,  with  greater  de- 
cision, truthfnl  expression  to  the  thought  and 
aim  of  the  constructor,  than  this  one.  Neither 
original  nor  fantastic,  it  attracts  neither  by 
eccentricity  of  construction  or  details,  nor  by 
bits  of  ornament  or  masses  of  sculpture.  How 
simply  the  means  to  an  end  have  been  used  at 
times  convince,  without  astonishing,  the  matter- 
of-fact  inquirer.  The  new  Salle  des  Pas  Perdos  is 
Greek  in  its  closed  portico,  Roman  in  its  arcades, 
Medifflval  in  its  vaulting,  French  in  its  general 
effect.  It  is  symmetrical,  withont  any  forced 
regularity;  utilitarian,  and  not  crude;  classical, 
yet  devoid  of  pedantry.  It  proves  not  so  much 
the  genius  of  the  architect,  as  the  pliability  of 
“ orders,”  “ rules,”  and  other  antique  impedi- 
menta.  The  force  of  reason  and  common  sense 
ia  there  displayed  in  the  manipulation  of  hard 
and  cold  materials,  and  its  completiuu  establishes 
a fact — promoted  without  a doubt  by  prolonged 
archccological  researches  in  both  Greek  and 
Gothic  fields  of  art— that  all  the  constructional 
forms  of  every  country  may  be  so  adapted  to 
the  style  and  habits  of  the  present  time  as  to 
produce  a harmonious  result,  provided  always 
that  the  cognate  principles  of  ancient  and 
Mediceval  arebitectara  be  scrnpulouely  followed 
and  developed.  The  day  has  gone  by,  happily, 
when  any  professor  dare  intimate  that  the  study 
of  one  form  of  pure  art  can  militate  against 
practice  in  another;  aud  Englishmen  who  have 
designed  the  most  successful  adaptations  of 
native  architecture  have  owned,  perhaps  a little 
late,  that  from  the  Athenian  Propylroa  they  first 
acquired  a thorough  appreciation  of  thepriociple 
and  beauty  of  Medimval  construction.  M.  Duo, 
vice  versa,  has  leavened  a profound  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  Greek  with  an  admixture  of 
Gothic  method,  aud  thereby  produced  a scientific, 
trntbful,  and  artistic  building.  “ For  three  cen- 
turies,” said  Mr.  Fergusson  to  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers in  1862,  " we  have  been  labouring  under 
the  delusion  that  it  was  neither  science  that 
advanced  the  art,  nor  truth  that  rendered  its 
production  pleasing,  but  some  strange  notion 
that  it  would  be  beautiful  if  it  could  only  be 
made  to  look  like  something  it  was  not,” — keen, 
nncorapromiaing,  bitter  criticism,  which  at  this 
very  hoar  applies  to  the  general  mass  of  modern 
buildings  both  public  and  private.  That  a great 
new  work  tliould  appear  in  all  its  parts  to  be 
what  it  is,  ia  therefore  no  small  merit.  But  M. 
Due  has  done  more : he  has  instilled  life  into 


load  styles  of  architecture,  and  it  remains  for  a 
sucoeediug  generation,  working  on  similar  prin- 
ciples, to  shape  the  innovation  into  beauty. 

M.  Jules  Boucher,  writing,  in  1868,  in  the 
Revue,  conducted  by  M.  Cesar  Daly,  said : 

“ L’oouvre  de  MM.  Duo  et  Dommey  doit  sot 
suoces  a la  fusion  eavante  que  oes  artistes  ont 
aa  operer  entre  le  govit  eleve  de  I’antiquite  et  le 
positivismo  inseparable  da  progrbs  de  notre 
temps.”  The  same  critic  concluded  bis  long 
notice  with  a characteristic  anecdote: — “Cette 
phrase  innocente  que  nous  avons  entendu  debiter 

dans  la  oour  mocue  du  Palais  de  J ustice 

‘ Oui,  mais  qu’y  a-t-il  li  de  bien  nouveau  ? Do 
nouveau  ! mais  est-ce  qu’nn  beau  soin  de  femme, 
le  torse  d’un  beau  gari^on,  nn  bel  arbre,  sent 
ohosea  nouvelles  ? Et  oes  objets  en  sont-ila 
moios  precieux  pour  etre  connus  de  temps 
immemorial  ? ” Nor  are  M.  Due’s  brethren  of 
another  and  partly  antagonistic  school  of  thought 
backward  in  rendering  jnstice  to  his  skill  and 
learning.  After  commenting  upon  the  sceptical 
indifference  excusably  evinced  by  people  in 
general  bo  the  ordinary  buildings  of  modern 
cities,  M.  ViolIet-le-Dac  declares  that  too  much 
praise  can  never  be  given  nor  pnblio  attention 
too  often  directed  to  the  work  of  a true  artist. 

He  then  in  a footnote  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  “ Entretiens  ” cites  the  new  portions  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  in  which  “ la  decoration  tient  h. 
la  structure,  I’appuie  m&me  et  ne  manque  par 
cela  ni  de  grandeur  ni  d’originalite.  La  Salle 
deaPas  Perdus,  extorieurementetinterieurement, 
est  nn  de  ces  monuments  qui  fera  honneur  a 
notre  temps.  La  tout  se  tient ; tout  eat  lie  par 
one  pensee  claire.  L' execution  comme  il  arrive 
toujours  repond  a la  composition.  Elle  est  belle 
et  pare.  On  sent  I’artiste,  chose  rare  dans  notre 
temps,  qoirespecte  son  art  et  le  public.”  These 
words  convey  no  idle  or  interested  compliment, 
for  M.  Viollet-le-Duo  has  never  scrupled  to 
express  publicly  a hostile  opinion, — and  generally 
a correct  one,  if  identity  with  that  of  Mr. 
Fergnsson  may  be  taken  as  evidence,— -of  the 
works  of  men  like  the  late  MM.  Hittorf,  Dnban, 
Labronste,  and  others. 

When  first  appointed,  thirty-six  years  ago,  to 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  architects  proposed,  in 
conjunction  with  the  then  youthful  Committee  of 
Historical  Monuments,  to  preserve  the  Renais- 
sance remains  in  the  courtyard  of  the  old 
Prefecture  de  Police, — in  fact,  to  make  use  of 
what  was  left  of  the  old  in  the  new  work  then 
contemplated.  Part  of  the  walls  of  an  old  Salle 
des  Pas  Perdus,  of  the  time  of  Louis  IX.,  had  also 
beeu  discovered;  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  use  or  even  restore  them,  without  pulling 
down  a large  and  important  modern  building. 
The  first  design  for  the  suggested  additions  had 
been  made  by  M.  Huyot,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Comte  de  Rabutean,  in  1836;  but 
this  was  modified  in  plan,  and  almost  entirely 
altered  in  elevation,  by  M.  Due,  under  whose 
direction  the  works,  once  begun,  wore  con- 
tinued  without  interruption  until  the  fatal 
year  1870.  A portion  of  the  facade,  on 
the  Quay  de  I’Horloge,  has  been  reconstructed 
in  the  style  presumably  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ; but  this  and  restorations  of  a similar 
description  are  the  least  successfnl  efforts  of 
eminent  Paris  architects,  and  it  ia  not  surprising 
that  M.  Duo  should  have  failed  to  impart 
Mediffival  feeling  to  this  portion  of  his  work, 
however  correct  bis  construction  may  be  in  prin. 
ciple  and  even  in  details.  A small  villa,  lately 
bnilb  at  Croiasy  (Seine-et-Oise),  for  his  own 
accommodation, shows  him,  however,  both  willing 
and  able  to  descend  to  trifles  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture. M.  Due  contributed  a design  for  the 
Tomb  of  Napoleon,  and  in  1861  received  the 
fourth  premium  in  the  great  competition  for  the 
New  Opera-house,  the  fifth  aud  last  preminm 
having  been  obtained  by  M.  Gamier,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  ultimately  erected  the  building. 
Before  taking  his  seat  at  the  Institut,  M.  Due 
had  been  raised  to  the  grade  of  officer  of  the 
Legion  d’Honneor  ; and  on  August  15th,  1869,  he 
received  the  Grand  Prix  of  100,000  francs,  which 
the  Emperor  bad  decreed  five  years  before 
should  be  awarded  every  five  years  to  some 
artist  who  had  specially  distinguished  himself  in 
painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture.  M.  Due 
was  consequently  the  first,  and  perhaps  (yet 
who  shall  say  ?)  the  last,  recipient  of  a mag- 
nificent and  unsatisfactory  prize. 

The  particulars  of  that  event  are  interesting 
and  instructive,  for  they  show  the  appreciation 
the  French  have  of  architecture,  and  the  place 
they  give  it  in  their  world  of  art.  Before  the 
election,  Parisian  opinion  on  the  subject  was  but 
slightly  divided;  and  it  was  felt  that  of  all  men 


two  most  deserved  the  distinction, — M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc  aud  M.  Due,  and  of  the  two  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  making  a reasonable  choice.  The 
French  apply  to  architectural  works  an  expres- 
sion which  we  also  possess,  but  do  not  make  use 
of  for  the  same  purpose : it  is  order.  It  was 
felt  that  while  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  had  taught 
Frenchmen  and  the  world  how  to  “ create  many 
buildings,  M.  Duo  had  actually  “created”  one, — 
a fact  which  certainly  influenced  the  verdict  of 
the  special  jury.  This  body  held  twenty-five 
sittings.  Nine  candidates  were  at  length  choaeu  : 
three  for  painting,  three  for  sculpture,  and  three 
for  architecture.  The  names  of  those  in  the  last 
section  were  Duo  (Palais  de  Justice),  Gamier 
(Opera),  and  Lefuel  (Tuileries).  At  the  elec- 
tion, twenty-nine  of  the  jury  were  present.  At 
the  first  division  (Academicians  vote  oui  or  non, 
not  by  a show  of  hands),  nineteen  voices  declared 
in  favour  of  the  three  arohiteobs,  and  three  other 
voices  for  a sculptor,  seven  members  abstaining. 

At  the  thirteenth  and  last  division,  the  numbers 
were  fifteen  for  Due,  two  for  Lefuel,  one  for 
Gamier,  and  one  for  Perraud;  ten  of  the  jury 
having  declined  to  vote.  What  followed  was 
inevitable;  for  Parisian  vivaoity  could  hardly 
fail  to  draw  an  incongruous  parallel  between  the 
winnings  of  Gladiateur  and  those  of  M.  Due. 
The  Emperornominated  MM.  Lefuel  and  Viollet- 
le-Duc  comiuandcurs  of  theLegiond’Honneur.  At 
once  the  cry  of  inconsistency  was  raised  : these 
men  had  been  promoted  to  a higher  grade  than 
Due,  who  was  “ simple  officier  with  100,000  francs 
premium ! " * The  French  have  probably  too  much 
wit  to  possess  mneh  sentiment,  and  what  little 
they  have  preserved  of  the  latter  is  often  emi- 
nently false.  Every  one  remembers  the  famous 
Imperial  communication  about  the  New  Opera- 
house  aud  the  New  Hospital ; how  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  dedicated  to  profane  deities 
ought  to  follow,  nob  precede,  that  of  the  Hotel 
dedicated  to  God  ! At  the  same  time  the  “ Cent 
Mille”  of  Longchamps  was  presumed  to  weigh 
more  heavily  upon  the  artistic  conscience  than 
the  purse  of  the  people,  so  a “ Cent  Mille  ” was 
consecrated  to  art  aa  well  as  the  horse ! 

M.  Due  did  not  appropriate  the  whole  sum  of 
4,0001.  to  himself.  A few  days  after  bis  victory 
be  communicated  to  the  Aoademio  des  Beaux 
Arts  his  intention  to  found  an  architectural  prize 
(and  one  of  some  value)  to  be  open  to  all  French, 
men,  and  to  be  awarded  every  two  years.  His 
letter,  which  was  well  and  simply  worded,  loses 
in  translation.  He  said  “In  every  age  archi- 
tecture has  been  the  great  handwriting  of  history , 
and  that  of  our  country  has  faithfully  expressed 
our  civilisation  and  manners  from  the  Roman 
domination  to  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  Since 
that  period  the  signs  and  shapes  which  oonsti. 
tute  the  elements  of  our  bandwriting  have  been 
disturbed  in  their  successive  transformation  by 
causes  which  are  unconnected  with  the  changes 
of  society.  The  face  of  art  has  becom.8  <ptique 

instead  of  orjanique Admitting  the 

fact,  against  which  our  institutions  are  powerless, 
it  has  seemed  useful  to  the  founder  to  determine 
. the  stjle  and  shape  of  the  dUments  of 
our  modern  architecture.  The  aim  of  this  com- 
petition is  therefore  not  to  repeat  those  brilliant 
and  ingenious  compositions  which  are  daily  pro- 

duced  at  the  Lcole  des  Beaux  Arts The 

competitors  will  have  merely  to  present,  as  they 
may  choose,  the  most  simple  subjects,  and  above 
all  the  fittest  subjects  to  place  in  evidence  tho 
main  principles  of  our  arcliibeobure.”  We  attach 
importance  to  the  phraseology  and  point  of  this 
letter  because  the  writer  is  nob  a latter-day 
enthusiast,  harping  on  the  cry  of  “ true  princi- 
ples,” but  a Classical  architect,  who,  in  his  youth, 
passed  the  usual  curriculum  of  study  as  it  is 
prescribed  by  our  more  academic  neighbours,  and 
who  is  undoubtedly  imbued  with  excusable  horror 
of  the  abortions  which,  both  in  France  and 
England,  are  now  tolerated  under  the  plea  of 
honest  expression  and  native  origin.  To  M.  Due 
more  than  to  the  architect  of  the  Bibliotbhqne 
de  St.  Genevieve  is  owing  the  actual  cultivation 
in  Paris  of  the  Neo-Greek  school  of  arebi- 
tecture, — a school  destined  to  produce  in  due 
time  an  eclectic  European  style  of  art  with  & 
firmer  basis  and  broader  aspirations  than  it 
would  be  wise,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to 
snggest.  . j • • 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  adminis- 
tration  of  public  works  in  France,  or,  indeed,  who 
is  compelled  to  seek  in  French  periodicals  the 
Iry  facts  connected  with  it,  most  remark  the 
almost  complicated  position  in  which  architects 


• M.  Due  has  been  since  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
‘ cotumBuJeur." 
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in  Pan's  are  placed  with  regard  to  each  other 

We  fiad  young  M.  Duo  clerk  of  the  works  under 
Alavoine;  the  late  M.  Esperandieu  clerk  of  the 
works  under  the  late  M.  Vaudoyer  at  the  new 
cathedral  of  Uarseilles,  and  that  at  a time  when 
the  former  was  erecting  in  the  same  city  one  of 
the  finest  modern  buildings  in  France.  During 
Second  Empire  the  city 
r divided  into  eight  circonscriptions, 

for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  public 
buildings.  At  the  head  of  each  was  a profes- 
aional  architect.  Thus,  in  1869.  the  Colonne  de 
jQillet,  which  remained  under  the  charge  of  its 
architect,  M.  Due,  was  in  the  seventh  circon- 
senption,  of  which  il.  Lefuel  was  Inspector, 
general,;  while  the  Cour  de  Cassation  of  M.  Due 
and  the  Eoole  des  Beam  Arts  of  the  late  M.Dnban 
were  both  in  the  third  circonscription,  of  which 
JI.  Questel  was  Inspector.general.  At  that  same 
period  the5eryjce  des  Travaux  d' Architecture  was 
divided  into  four  sections:  first,  the  barracks 
prisons,  &o.,  under  the  late  M.  Gilbert;  second, 
the  colleges,  schools,  &o.,. under  M.  Dnc;  third, 
we  municipal  buildings,  &o.,  under  M.  Bailly  • 
the  churches,  under  M.  Ballu.  But  after 
1870,  when  M.  Leon  Say  waspr^/ef  of  the  Seine 
this  service  was  reorganised;  and  a council  was 
then  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
minister  in  bDilding-schemes,  designs,  estimates, 
*0.,  m the  choice  of  officers,  and  other  questions 
concerning  the  direction  of  public  works.  This 
was  confirmed  by  a decree,  dated  the  Slst  of 
June,  1871,  the  perusal  of  which  would  possibly 
astonish  Lord  Henry  Lennox  or  Mr.  Mitford 
were  either  of  these  gentlemen  disposed  to  learn 
how  80  ungovernable  a people  as  the  French 
manage  architectural  matters.  The  decree  con- 
tains  several  articles,  the  first  of  which  establishes 
a permanent  service  of  architecture,”  composed 
01  three  inspeotors.general,  twenty  architects 
(ol  each  arrondissemenl),  one  arohiteot  of  the 
buildicgs  occupied  by  the  administration,  twenty, 
one  clerks  of  the  works,  twenty-one  surveyors, 
and  twenty. three  clerks,  snb-surveyors,  &c.  The 
second  article  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  three 
mspectors.general.  They  are  to  give  opinions 
upon  designs  and  estimates,  look  after  works  in 
oouree  of  execution,  as  well  as  the  comptdbiliU 
ot  the  architects  intrusted  with  such  works  more 
particularly  as  regards  the  choice  of  materials, 
^erence  between  estimate  and  outlay,  altera, 
tions  made  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  Ac. 
Ihey  are  also  expected,  firstly,  to  prepare  the 
programme  of  designs  for  new  buildings,  and  if 
required,  preliminary  sketches  for  snob  works  • 

^d  secondly,  to  inspect  the  works  of  art  in  the 
division  to  which  each  is  attached.  The  first 
iMpector.general  has  charge  of  the  religious 
editices,  the  Sorbonne,  Lyoees,  schools,  Ac.f  the 
^cond,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Bourse,  the 
iribunal  de  Commerce,  cemeteries,  theatres, 
municipal  buildings,  mnseums,  Ac.;  the  third, 
the  barracks,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  police-offices 
prisons,  markets,  granaries,  enstom-houses,  Ac. 
i'l  u 'i  the  President  of  the  Council  was  M. 
Alphand,  and  the  Vice-president  M.  Due.  The 
^ree  Inspectors-general  were  MM.  Bailly 
Da.vioud,  and  Magne,  and  M.  E.  Trelat  was  ap- 
pointed chief  architect  of  the  department  of  the 
Seme.  Architects  were  authorised  to  assist  in 
the  labours  of  the  council,  and  to  vote  in  matters 
relating  to  their  own  service.*  Ifc  will  thus  be 
seen  that,  although  French  Governments  of  every 
colour  tend  in  the  long-run  to  despotic  rule,  the 
city  of  Pans,  as  far  as  the  public  works  go,  is 
sufficiently  representative  in  its  institutions  At 
least  it  18  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
last  French  Eepnblio  is  quite  as  favourably  dis- 
posed  to  the  profession  of  architects  as  the  ruler 

®°®®  sarcastically 
styled  their  Emperor.  ^ 

This  iocomplota  refereDca  to  II.  Dnc  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  would  be  still  more  im. 
perfect  were  we  to  omit  one  thing  which 
savonrs  of  old  rather  than  new  PraLe.  M 
Duo  posaeasea  the  charm  of  manner  and  ad- 
““f,  grandfathers  were  aoeua. 

“•‘f  ™ equally  pertains  to  his 

half  namesake,  M.  V lollet-Ie-Dno.  Those  who 
have  conversed  w.th  both  of  these  gentlemen 
willbearontonr  assertion;  and  indeed  the  latter 

Z,  Z ® ^ snbjeot  of  more  than 

one  complimentary  notice  in  the  Times  and 


other  Eug’liah  journals.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  re- 
minded of  this  fact,  and  particularly  so  when  the 
Quartier  Latin  oontinnes  to  foster  that  modern 
hybrid,  of  revolutionary  tendencies,  the  artistic 
rough.  M.  Duo  acquired  the  knowledge  of  his 
art  in  the  same  social  school  as  the  late  Mr. 
Cockerell;  and  each  is  an  example  to  the 
students  of  either  nation.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  things  moral  and  things  social,  all  classes  of 
Frenchmen  are  ahead  of  their  Englishneigbbours 
m innate  artistic  appreciation  by  at  least  a 
hundred  years.^  Their  academies  are  older  by 
that  period  of  time  than  those  established  in  this 
country- ; and  intuitive  respect  for  the  arts  comes 
by  inheritance.  If  Paris  is  now  the  most 
beautiful  of  modem  cities,  the  fact  is  due  not  to 
the  labour  of  a score,  but  many  scores  of  years 
It  is  due  as  mneb  to  the  taste  of  the  people  in 
general  as  to  the  education  of  architects  in  par. 
ticular.* 


• We  refer  onr  readers  to  page  91  of  the  Pnt-u  p«o* 

w M.  Due, 


THE  PINWELL  EXHIBITION  IN  BOND. 
STREET. 

Close  following  on  the  late  remarkable  ex- 
hibition  of  the  works  of  Frederick  Walker,  comes 
the  collection,  in  the  same  room,  of  those  of  G.  J 
Pinwell.  The  system  of  putting  together,  for  com." 
parison  and  collective  criticism,  the  productions 
of  a deceased  artist,  seems  to  be  becoming  an  ac- 
cepted idea,  and  it  is  certainly,  as  well  as  an  aot 
of  homage  to  the  artist,  a orncial  teat  of  his 
It  is  a very  severe  ordeal  for  any  but 
the  highest  genius  to  be  submitted  to,— that  of 
placing  all  a man’s  works  in  snob  close  proximity 
that  mannerism  and  repetition  in  style  and  idea 
are  at  once  evident,  if  existing,  and  what  ap- 
peared  when  taken  by  itself  to  be  a very  original  I 
and  nnique  fancy  may  be  found  to  be  only  one 
of  a number  with  a strong  family  likeness.  In 
such  a collection  the  “ critio  ” gets  into  the  weak 
points  of  the  painter’s  armour,  if  he  ever  does  at 
all ; and  it  is  a great  tribute  to  the  genius  of  an 
artist  to  be  able  to  say  that  you  come  out  from 
such  a collection  of  his  works  with  a higher  idea 
of  his  power  than  before.  This,  as  we  indicated  at 
the  time,  was  emphatically  the  case  with  the 
Walker  exhibition;  it  can  hardly  be  affirmed 
that  It  IS  equally  so  with  the  present  exhibition 
of  the  productions  of  Pinwell. 

No  doubt  the  collection  of  Walker’s  paintines 
did  show,  as  we  noticed,  a certain  “manner” 
in  dealing  with  the  pose  and  expression  of 
ngnres  ; but  this  was  only  what  every  one  who 
had  noticed  his  pictures  since  his  name  became 
famons  was  aware  of.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
who  only  knew  him,  or  knew  him  chieay,  by  his 
Academy  pictures  of  late  years,  must  have  been 
aurprieed  to  find  how  various  was  his  ability,  bow 
, many  things  he  had  tried  in  his  short  artistic 
career,  and  how  successful  he  had  been  in  all  of 
them.  We  can  hardly  say  that  the  present  ex- 
mbition  produces  a similar  impression.  That 
Pinwell  had  a manner,  or  a mannerism  every 
visitor  to  the  old  Society  of  Water  Colonrs  knew  • 
and  an  examination  of  this  collection  of  his 
works  only  seems  to  Show  that  he  had  little  grasn 
bejond  the  limits  of  his  particalar  manner 
What  IS  m favour  of  his  reputation  is  what  we 
knew  before,  his  high  finish,  feeling,  and  ori. 
gioality  of  style  in  certain  works  with  which  we 
were  familiar;  what  we  gather  for  the  6rst  time 
i"®  ®PP°*'t®®>tie8  of  comparison  here 
afforded,  18  rather  calculated  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion  whether  he  had  any  claim,  artistically  to 
sneh  a special  commemoration,  and  whether  it 
does  not  offer  rather  an  unfortunate  exaggera- 
tion  of  hi3  peculiarities  and  shortcomingar 
The  strong  points  of  the  collection  are  the 
works  which  have  from  time  to  time  oooupied 
places  of  honour  on  the  walls  of  the  Water-colour 
Society  8 Rooms,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  the 
/“m  ^ typical  is  the  "Elixir  of  Love” 

(/Uj.  This  shows,  equally  with  any  other  of  the 
artist  s works,  either  before  or  since,  the  rich 
and  harmonious  tone,  and  the  high  finish,  far 
beyond  what  is  generally  attempted  in  water- 

colour,  with  which  the  features  are  painted we 

may  say  “painted”  without  an  apology,  for  they 
are  executed  m a medium  and  manner  far  more 
an^ogous  to  oil-painting  than  to  what  is  nenally 
understood  as  watercolour.  And  this  work  sur. 
passes  almost  any  of  the  others  in  combined 
point  and  variety  in  the  action  of  the  numerons 


* It  IS  absolutely  necessary  to  add,  in  face  of  the  con- 


figures  composing  the  group.  The  idea  of  the 
picture  IS  a good  one;  it  appeals,  in  a sense,  to 
universal  interests,  and  the  various  aotion  of  the 
groups  composing  it  is  reduced  to  unity  bv  the 
single  interest  which  binds  them  together.  'This 
IS  attempted,  but  less,  successfully,  in  “Gilbert 
a Beckett’s  Troth”  (80),  where  the  group  are 
all  occupied,  either  in  pity  or  scorn,  with  the 
foreign  woman  wandering  in  search  of  her  sweet- 
heart;  but  somehow  the  picture  does  not  tell  its 
atoty  well — it  is  hardly  a telling  subject  for  pic- 
tonal  treatment,  and  there  is  something  scattered 
and  nnsatisfactory  about  it;  one  wonders  what 
It  all  means,  and  why  the  young  man  and  woman 
on  the  left  assume  such  constrained  and  awkward 
attitudes.  The  face  of  the  centre  figure  in  the 
“Elixir,”  the  girl  who  holds  up  the  phial  in 
loving  contemplation,  while  her  oompanion  olings 
to  her  with  the  same  kind  of  expression  in  conn- 
tenance  and  pose,  is  very  boantifol,  and  extra- 
ordinarily finished.  But  if  we  turn  to  “The 
Great  Lady’”  also  in  itself  a very  admirable 
work  (44'),  we  find  the  same  woman,  the  same 
identical  face,  and  the  same  finish ; and  the 
figure  and  gait  which  represent  very  well 
the  young  sentimental  girl,  hardly  represent 
equally  the  style  of  personage  evidently  in. 
tended  in  the  title  of  this  picture.  That  is  an 
instance  of  what  we  mean  by  questioning  the 
advisability  of  such  an  exhibition  as  this  of 
Pinwell’s  works,  unless  as  a means  of  estimating 
more  accurately  his  exact  position  among  artists. 
Each  of  those  two  piotnres  has  deserved  and 
received  high  admiration  separately;  each  of 
them  loses  by  juxtaposition,  because  they  show 
a mere  repetition  of  the  same  type  in  illustratine 
subjects  utterly  different. 

The  three  works  above  referred  to  belong  to 
the  phase  of  Pinwell’s  career  by  which  he  will 
be  best  remembered,  siuce  it  is  in  these  works 
and  such  as  these,  that  he  established  a line  of 
his  own.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  there 
18  a vagueuess  and  unreality,  a confusion  as  to 
time  and  place,  which,  however  suitable  to  such 
suojects  as  the  “ Elixir  ” and  “ Gilbert  h Beckett,” 
seems  out  of  place  when  it  overshadows  alike 
his  treatment  of  other  more  everyday  soenes 
“The  Country  Walk”  (57)  is  a production  of 
the  same  time,  and  though  the  lady’s  face  in  it 
18  very  sweet  in  expression,  and  the  landscape 
very  pictoresque  in  general  forms,  there  is  such 
a vagueness  about  the  tones  and  the  local  colour 
such  an  utter  absence  of  “out-of-door”  feeling,’ 
that  it  13  like  a country  walk  in  dreamland’ 
Previously  to  this.  Pinwell  had  produced  works, 
mostly  small,  which  depended  less  upon  finish 
aad  more  upon  human  feeling  and  character  for 
their  effect.  “A  Seat  in  St.  James’s  Park,”  for 
instance,  has  a more  genuine  pathos,  in  the  figure 
of  the  worn  anxious  man  (evidently  one  of  those 
to  whom  modern  Babylon  is  too  cruel)  seated  in 
sad  abstraction  next  to  the  nurserymaid  and  her 
military  admirer.  The  tone  of  the  uniform  of 
the  latter  is  not  fortunate,  and  his  leg,  or  rather 
shank,  would  seem  more  in  place  in  the  pages 
of  Punch,  who  delights  to  represent  these  orna- 
ments  of  our  parka  with  the  longest  and  thinnest 
of  spindle-legs.  But  the  other  figure  interests 
us  more  than  moat  things  in  the  room.  Among 
the  smaller  works,  again,  the  figure  of  the  vagrant 
apost^pbising  the  dog,  illustrating  a quotation 
from  Dickens's  “Uncommercial  Traveller”  (54) 
has  real  humour  and  vivacity  of  expression,  of  a 
kind  which  the  artist  seems  very  much  to  have 
tost  m his  subsequent  more  ambitious  subjects. 

This  was  one  of  the  earlier  Dudley  Gallery  works  • 
and  ,one  may  compare  it,  in  reference  to  the 
opinion  just  expressed,  with  the  large  sketch  of 
Sally  in  our  Alley,”  in  which  there  is  a good 
d^l  of  vivacity  in  the  secondary  figures  ; but 
who  could  accopt  the  stiff,  strutting  young  man 
escorting  Salty  as  the  hero  of  that  most  artless 
and  natural  of  ballads?  Other  figures  in  the 
later  pictures  seem  to  us  very  inoonsequoutial; 
the  “ Pied  Piper,”  the  first  edition  of  him,  at 
least,  with  the  rat  procession,  is  a very  good  bit 
of  grotesque  humour;  bub  what  in  the  world 
have  the  couple  on  the  right  got  to  do  with  it, 
and  why  do  they  stand  in  suoh  affected  attitudes  ? 

The  second  “Pied  Piper,”  with  the  procession  of 
children,  we  confess  to  regarding  as  an  entire 
failure ; it  is  neither  weird  nor  life-like,  the 
children  are  not  half  excited  enough,  nor  the 
parents  anxious  enough  for  the  occasion  • thev 
took  as  if  they  wore  only  playing  at  the  ballad  in 
a nnrsery.  More  recently  the  artist  seemed  rather 
drawn  to  a more  real  and  life-like  style  again  • 
among  instances  of  this  is  the  very  nice  and 
chardctenstio  old  couple  represented  in  the 
interior  scene  called  “The  Old  Clock”  (63) 
which  we  remember  calling  attention  to  in  oar 
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notice  of  laafjear’B  Exliibition  of  the  Water 
Oo  our  Booiety  ; and  hie  rieit  to  Tangier  pro. 
doleda  work  fn’a  Irather  different 
anything  he  had  prev.onsly  done,-  I**® 
hole  Tangier"  (104),— and  very  admirable  m ite 
way  ITong  the  more  ideal  Bubjeeta  the 
woLan’e  Bgnre  in  the  “ Earl  o'  Quarter-deck 
(50)  though  rongh  in  finieh  in  comparison  with 
beet  klown  works,  and  though  the  whole 
tone  and  manner  of  the  picture  iB 
nevertheless  has  to  our  thinking 
and  pathoB  than  moat  other  things  in  the  room. 

Wrecked  with  interest  to  the  .ketches  and 
alndies,  but  must  confoss  to  disappointment. 
The  book  illustration  drawings  seem  to  ua  Tory 
deficient  in  interest,  and  a large  number 
studies  exhibited  are  so  rough  as  really  scarcely 
o d Lrve  the  name.  It  is  difficult  to  see  wha 
pretext,  except  a desire  to  fill  the  f ^ 

could  be  for  hanging  such  a ^sketch  as  tl 
“Kniaht  Retarning  from  War  (92),  wmcn 
gives  the  idea  not  so  much  of  studying  a picture 
S of  trying  for  one  out  of  accidental  vae»i“  of 
the  brush,  much  as  the  ancient  pointer  got  the 
foam  on  the  dog's  month  by  "'“■‘”'‘“8^3! 
at  the  canvas.  There  are 

rough,  scarcely  even  suggestions.  Not  can  wo 
Le  what  good  could  be  done  to  the  artist  a 
memory  by  banging  so  unfortunate  a production 
as  “ Sweet  Melancholy,"  the  title  of  wh.chroally 
seems  meant  for  a joke.  In  short,  we  leave  the 
exhibition  with  doubtful  feelings  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  having  made  it,  h' 

preface  classes  Pinwell,  by  implies  ion, _in  h a 
first  sentence,  among  " our  jreal  painters.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  a claim  should  have  been  made 
for  him  for  a position  in  the  art  which  this  rery 
exhibition  goes  far  to  negative,  though  it  (tom 
tains  works  of  unquestionable  interest  and 
beauty. 


ROMAN  REMAINS  IN  ALGERIA, 

ALOEKli  is  a colony  about  which  compara. 
tively  little  is  known  beyond  the  history  °t  *"<1 
Fren(h  campaign.  It  anybody  doubts  the  asse^ 
tion  1st  him  select  some  prominent  "ont  m its 
history  and  try  to  find  out  some  trustworthy 
information  on  the  subject.  Londoner  woul 
inevitably  have  roconrae  to  the  L"t‘»h  Mnseu  . 
only  to  discover  the  barrenness  of  the  library 
anti  the  general  ignorance  of  it9  usually  wel 
informed  enstodians  on  the  topic.  They  can 
refer  to  a few  books  of  modern  travel,  BOt“=“'’y 
written  by  valetudinarians,  and  more  c' 
Clueless,  and  that  is  all  If  be  0^“  the 
Channel,  he  will  find  that  ‘ho  majority  of  w ell, 
informed  Erenohmen  only  remember  the  war 
and  the  famine,  and  the  bold  bishop  who  bearded 
Napoleon  in  the  xenith  of  his  power;  and  that 
even  at  the  private  lilruirie,  "h®™  ^’Benan 
works  are  a speciality,  there  are  hcAels  ol  chaff 
for  every  grain  of  good  matter.  The  truth  is, 
Franco  has  come  to  regard  her  colony  as  an 
tiiciilrar,  and  cares  very  little  about  it;  and,  if 
the  owner  is  thus  indifferent,  it  can  scarcely  be 
expected  that  strangers  will,  as  a ‘’'“P’®/ 

much  greater  interest  in  this  corner  of  the  great 
Africa^  Continent,  Yet  Algeria  has  had  a most 
memorable  past,  and  every  scrap  of  information 
respecting  its  condition  in  those  days  when  the 
warriors  of  Carthage  and  Rome  oontestod  its 
possession  ought  to  be  warmly  welcomed  by  tlie 
arohmologist.  The  moat  recent  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  interior  Ifi  1“>‘  Leeu 
made  by  Lieut,  Colonel  Playfair,  H.SI.  a Consul. 
General,  who  visited  it  about  six  or  seven  months 
aeo  His  first  discovery  was  made  at  a place 
called  Guelma,  where  he  fouud  an  interesticg 
Roman  tombstone.-that  of  a yonog  "im  who 
too  confidently  hoped  that  his  wife  would  have 
rested  beside  him.  The  work,  ho  says,  is  rnde 
in  point  of  art,  but  extremely  beautiful  in  con- 
ception. It  is  a monolith  of 
marble,  square  in  plan,  consisting  of  a P®aMtal, 
with  cornioo,  plinth,  and  base,  supporting  a 
crowning  part  rising  on  the  P'“”' 

nating  in  an  arohiteotnral  featnre  which  has  now 
disappeared.  On  the  principal  faiiade,  the  top 
piece*^  bears  a circular  wreath  inclosing  two 
portrait  busts  in  relief,  that  of  ‘J’®  “““ 
beinv  completed.  The  features  of  the  woman 
are  not  chiselled.  The  plioth  has  a 5"'®^ 
snspended  from  the  cornice,  below  which  the 
surface  is  divided  vertically  tor  two  inscriptions, 
that  of  the  man  alone  being  filled  np.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  plinth  is  a folding-door  just 
shutting,  and  intended  to  represent  the  door  ol 
that  terrestrial  home  which  had  then  closed  lor 
ever  On  the  same  eide  is  another  one,  opening, 
representing  the  life  to  come.  This  interprota- 


tion  is  confirmed  by  the  sculptnre  on  the  opposite 
side,  which  bears  on  the  plinth  the  figure  of  a 

winged  child  with  reversed  flaraboao,  while 
above  it  is  a cock  crowing  to  represent  the 

‘’“■passing  onward,  Colonel  Playfair  everywhere 
found  Roman  remains  of  villas  and  castles,  nnti 
he  reached  Mahojiba,  the  Benwre  of  the  IL®®?“T 
of  Antoninus,  Looking  at  it  with  a “ 

eye,  he  says  this  stronghold  WM  admirably 
chosen  from  a strategic  point  of  view.  ^ The 
whole  hill  is  still  covered  with  the  remains  of 
buildings  constructed  of  huge  blocks  of  cut 
stone,  Lme  of  the  walls  Lcmg  entire  to  above 
the  level  of  the  first-fioor,  with  the  ho  es  for  the 
reception  of  the  joists  distinctly  visible  The 
principal  ruin  is  a tower  which  m??  Lave  been 
toe  citadel  of  toe  place. 

tangnlar  inner  keep,  about  30  ft,  by  13  “0  an® 

40  ft.  high,  and  is  complete  as  tar  as  the  ®®™'®®' 

It  was  divided  in  the  gronnd.plan  into  two 
portions,  communicating  with  a door,  which  was 
Lout  half  the  whole  interior  width  ; there  were 
probably  also  two  or  more  stones.  This  was 
Lrrennded  on  three  sides  by  an  oat®®"®"  f 'k 
thick,  forming  a spacious  enclosure,  ‘Lo  whole 
being  a part  of  the  general  “I'tem  of  defence^ 

The  fourth  Bide  of  too  tower  towards  the  body 
of  toe  place  was  not  thus  surrounded  ; hut  a 
simple  prolongation  of  its  face  completed  toe 
c. ceil. in  The  walls  of  the  tower  are  pierced 
with  narrow  apertures,  like  modern  loop-holes 
tor  musketry,  while  the  outer  wall  toe  largw 
ones  resembling  einbraenres 

building  on  the  place  seems  to  have  been  bnilt 
with  a view  to  defence  ; all  have  the  same  loop- 
holes  and  many  of  them  have  what  appears  to 
have  been  a species  of  P.®®®®”’’'".  J®® 

formed  ot  two  immense  upright  blocks  of  atone, 
having  an  exterior  and  interior  groove.  In  toe 
formed  large  flat  slabs  of  stone  were  dovetailed 
in  ■ and  it  fs  probable  that  some  of  these  were 
habitually  left  out,  and  only  put 
during  an  actual  siege.  In  times  of  P®®®®' 
wooden  bars,  one  above  another  let  ‘a*®  ‘L® 
inner  grooves,  probably  formed  a more  temporary 
barrier.  In  the  tower  or  citadel  above  mentioned 
two  different  styles  of  ■“®>?”®5'  a®° 
perceptible,  and  support  the  idea  that  i'Lo  many 
other  Roman  strongholds.  Seniors  was  overthrown 
bv  too  Vandals,  and  was  re-conquorod  by  Beli- 
sariuB  or  his  successor.  The  stones  are  uniform 
throughout,  but  the  upper  courses  are  much 
moreLosely  joined  together  than  ‘he  lower 
tiers.  No  insoriptions  ot  importance  were  found 

“Ab’out“l5  kilos,  from  Constantine  there  is  a 
remarkable  building,  which  has  either  »®®®®'‘  “® 
a mausoleum  for  some  distingmshed  person,  or  as 
a monument  eommemorativo  of  a great  victory. 
This  edifice  is  composed  of  three  princgial  parts 
—a  square  base  of  nearly  3 mitree  high,  snr- 
mounted  by  3 gradients  each  50  centimetres  m 
height,  and^ above  these  gradients  rises  a plioth 
of  1 mttre  10  centimitres,  crowned  by  a splendid 
cornice  ot  a bold  and  firm  yet  refined  ®harac‘er, 
mcasnring  60  centimetres  in  height.  At  tom 
level  a coarse  of  stones,  50  centimHrea  hig  , 
retired  from  the  cornice  by  30  centimhtres  on  all 
sides,  extends  like  a pavement  over  the  upper 
surface  of  the  monument,  and  serves  as  a footing 
to  four  sqoare  pillare  that  occupy  each  angle, 
leaving  a distance  outside  of  nearly  1 metro  on 
each  of  toe  exterior  faces.  Prominent  round 
bucklers  decorate  the  outward  faces  of  each 
of  these  pillars.  From  tins  point  the  struc. 
tore  has  been  thrown  down,  partly  by  earth- 
quakes and  partly  by  human  agency ; and  the 
materials  lie  scattered  in  evmy  direction  Our 
explorer  saw  capitals  ot  the  Doric  order,  fmatra 
of  cclnmns  without  fluting  ot  any  descnptio.^ 
soflita  decorated  with  geometrio  form.;  small 
entablatures,  evidently  belonging  to  the  mterior 
ot  toe  ruined  part  of  the  building,  and  fragments 
ot  toe  superior  cornice.  He  says  no  doubt  exists 
that  the  square  pillars  supported  columns  covered 
with  a pediment,  and  leaving  between  them  an 
open  vista  to  expose  to  view  and  protect  some 
notable  object,  such  as  a statue  or  sarcophagus 
The  whole  building  is  formed  ot  beantifnl  cut 
stone,  joined  with  great  perfection,  not  a tra®o  of 
mortar  being  perceptible.  The  ground  around  this 
monument  has  risen  in  toe  course  of  ages  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  base  ; bnt,  in  1861,  ‘L®  “'ja®'’ 
and  part  of  the  east  side  were  cleared  of  '““®“' 
and  a vain  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate  to  the 
interior.  The  problem  of  its  origin  still  remains 
unsolved;  bnt  a careful  search  among  the 
accumulated  ruins  on  the  north  side  would 
doubtless  be  rewarded.  , i .1 

Tbroughoat  the  whole  of  Ims  tonr,  Colonel 


Plavfair  found  abundant  traces  of  the  Roman 
occupation ; but  they  exist  nowhere  m 
perfeetioD,  or  numbers,  than  in  ®®'‘.  ®®°“^ 

Anrhs,  a mountain  region  hitherto  quite  0010101™ 
to  European  travellers,  and  roughly  correspond 
ing  with  the  lions  Aunosius  o!  E®®®®?-"® 
othet  geooraphers.  The  whole  area  of  this  dis- 
trict  if  aboutLoO  square  kilos.,  oud  ‘“®  °®®“P'®‘ 
by  a race  of  Berber  shepherds,  who  seem  to  have 
vfewed  their  conquerors  with  kindliness,  Li^e 
intermarried  among  them,  and  to  Lave  become 
assimilated  to  them.  The  ‘f ‘®®®®'  '“Sfe 
and  customs  ot  these  people  L®®®, 
testimony  to  their  olasaie  origin;  ''ght  hair  and 
bine  eyes  are  very  frequently  seen,  and  Colons 
Play  fair  even  ventures  to  assert  that  in  no  ®°™  ^ 
is  the  average  of  female  beauty  so  ^'bL-  TLmr 
language  is  full  of  Latm  words  and  ‘L®'®  ““”5 
life  they  retain  customs  undoubtedly  A®®'™ 
from  toeL  Christian  ancestry  They  observe  ftj> 

25to  of  December  as  a .f  .v,„ 

lloolid  (birth)  ; and  use  toe  »®'®® '“‘®®S 
lunar  year  Some  of  the  mountains  attain  an 
altitude  of  nearly  8,000  ft.,  and  ‘L=  "llag®®  ®®® 
perched  high  up  on  the  face  of  ‘L® 

Llike  toe  oastlea  along  the  banks  of  the  Kh  ®. 

All  over  toe  district,  wherever  there  s a val  ey 
of  exceptional  riohuess,  or  a “ tl®  plain  there 
' one  is  sure  to  find  the  remains  of  a Roman  es 
bliahment,  consisting  of  f®®®?®;®®”®  of 

hnilf  with  large  and  well-cut  stones,  fruslra  or 
L“lTs  oibmf  lls,  (to. ; but  the  flnest  and  larges 
towns  are  naturally  on  the  °®‘“L‘®‘8  ®f  ‘“o 
neighbouring  level  country,  and  ®“  'I  JJ®  ' 
surround  the  Aures  with  a xono  of  architecture 
Some  of  these  ancient  cities  have  L.®»®  P®®™  ' J 

tojrff  Ttm^fgafhlL^-fotiLd  This 

z“tt«:r«r:ast^Jed^ 

fo*n?hrstruggIm^‘TbL“foc°tL^ro^^  by 

two  magnificent  pedestals  o aa 

octagonal  form  j"fT“he”"Sf  o? 
earth?™  Thl  pf  ncTpal  ruins  are  on  the  north 
Se  ohbe  town"  The  most  ®®'®®®L®bl®  ®'  ‘Lem 
are  toe  fortress,  the  ‘bs®‘®®.  ‘L®  1“®®”'  _ 

triumphal  arch,  and  a large  temple.  The  strong 
(TdTfLures  ilO  mMres  bySO  0=®*-®. 

evidently  intended  for  toe  accommodation  of  a 
LfsiderLle  pepnlation.  The  forum  cons  sts  o 

a lonv  colonnade,  running  parallel  to  an  oxten 
^ite  “and  heantiful  valley  The  back  part  was 
formed  of  a continnons  wall,  against  which  we 
Snrtructed  ranges  of  8®>®L  X‘°Sd  Thme 
were  probably  shops,  »®P®®®‘f  LX  of  the 

S onnadrwhioh  was  of  great  '®®S‘L.  ®®oto®r 
range  of  columns  tan  at  "bL‘ angles  to  ik  ^d 
probably  formed  a second  side  ‘L®  *°®®,,,j 

hr?heXe^o“'art:‘"drateTtorpn^^^^ 
rtor"  rfemorated;di^^tin^^®d  « 

” A3nt — :”and  Jne  of  th^ohief  Roman 
relics  in  Algeria,  is  the  ‘nj^PL®!  LLuL 

sists  of  throe  openings,  the  side  arc  h „ 
above  them  square  n.ohcB  »°® 

monument  is  of  the  Oormthian  order  Each  side 

is  decorated  by  four  fluted  columns,  that  o®®"PJ 
“he  angles' anJ  the  space.  Letw®-  bo'th  het  g 
To  each  column  corresponds  ® P'‘““;®®']’™„  erfu? 

l'rau\“nthLto“““i^^^ 

architrave  alone  remains.  °'®'/XLortod  by 
arches  and  toe  square  niohes,  ®"<?  as 

two  columns,  are  two  curved  P®‘'''”®®‘“'  '“^r  of 
surmount  some  of  toe  nio^s  m oji„i„al 

toe  Pantheon  at  Rome.  None  of  too  ori„ina 
inscription  remains  in  place,  but  ‘’JB'J'Z  j ^i 
have  been  found  below  and  near  the  forum 
which  enable  it  to  be  ‘h®®  ®.®8‘®®®^  '7  ,rnma] 

nii.,  o”cE  lU".  "Cfr^'/ch®-®- 
"™TrtwXSe=“:^ -identical  in  feature,  and 
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f'aoh  is  in  iteelf  perfectly  eytnmetricalj  except 
'that  the  capitals  of  the  two  columns  on  the 
aouthern  fa9ade,  instead  of  having  the  angle  of 
the  abacas  supported  by  volutes,  have  eagles  in 
their  place.  The  square  niches  have  each  their 
separate  entablatore  and  columns  supported  by 
sculptured  brackets.  The  mass  of  the  monument 
is  of  sandstone,  bub  the  columns,  capitals,  and 
bases  of  the  pilasters,  brackets,  and  entablatures, 
are  entirely  of  white  marble,  as  was  also  the 
crowning  of  the  attic.  The  last  building  noted 
is  a temple,  which  was  probably  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  and  which  must  have  been  a very 
splendid  edifice.  A large  porch  probably  existed 
before  the  entrance,  as  the  vestiges  of  a colon, 
nade  are  still  visible,  parallel  to  the  principal 
facade.  This  was  most  powerfully  constructed  ; a 
transverse  wall  which  may  have  corresponded  to 
the  entrance  to  the  cella  measures  nearly  two 
metres  in  thickness,  the  stones  varying  from  1 to 
li  metre  in  length,  and  from  0 65c.  to  a mhtre 
in  breadth,  and  O'SOc.  in  height.  An  attic  base 
in  blue  limestone,  lying  on  the  spot,  measures 
l'97c.  at  its  plinth. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  Colonel  Play, 
fair  also  investigated  the  great  cava  of  Djebel 
Thaja,  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  had  never  pre- 
viously been  visited  by  an  English  traveller. 
This  is  a great  natural  cavern  which  appears  to 
have  been  converted  by  the  natives  into  a temple 
to  the  god  Bacax — a deity  who,  from  many 
existing  inscriptions,  would  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  by  their  Roman  conquerors.  It  is 
further  gathered  from  these  inscriptions  that 
every  year  the  magistrates  of  Aqum  Tibilitanm 
oame  with  much  ceremony  to  offer  a sacrifice  to 
■the  god  of  the  cavern.  These  records  also  con- 
tain the  names  of  consuls  who  were  elected  under 
“the  Emperors  Caraoalla  and  Gets,  A.D.  211, 
and  from  this  date  they  are  mentioned  up  to 
A.D.  268.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  space  to 
■describe  the  cave,  or  rather  the  series  of  caverns  ; 
but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  how  interesting 
■Colonel  Playfair’s  journey  was,  and  how  well 
worthy  this  region  is  of  the  attention  of  English 
archmologists.  Every  courtesy  and  assistance  is 
extended  to  visitors,  and  Algeria  is  within  easy 
reach  from  Marseilles.  Notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  his  experience  and  the  voluminousness 
and  cirefulness  of  his  notes,  Colonel  Playfair 
was  not  absent  from  his  consulate  for  two 
months  altogether. 


CEARACrERISTICS  OF  GROUND  PLANS 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  GREATER 
CONVENTUAL  ORDERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

ARCHITECTUllAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  18th 
inst.,  Mr.  John  S.  Quilter,  president,  in  the  chair, 
votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Water, 
house  for  his  kindness  in  conducting  the  members 
over  the  new  Natural  History  Museum  at  South 
Kensington,  and  to  Messrs.  Dollman  & Allen  for 
permitting  the  members  to  visit  the  new  Church 
■of  All  Saints,  Aden-grove,  Stoke  Newington. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  visit  of  the 
Association  will  take  place  on  Monday  next,  the 
SSth  inst.,  to  Messrs.  Cubitt’s  works  in’ the 
Gray’s  Inn-road,  when  the  whole  of  the  depart- 
ments, including  the  iron  foundry,  will  be  shown 
in  full  work. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected,  viz., 
Messrs.  R.  Henry,  W.  H.  Fisber,  G.  W.  Ferguson 
J.  Butters,  R.  Bonghton,  G.  T.  Shaw,  G.  Smith) 
J.  M.  Smith,  R.  Milnes,  and  C.  Richardson.  It, 
was  announced  that  at  the  adjourned  special 
meeting  to  consider  the  question  of  branch 
societies,  it  was  resolved  “That  no  person 
present  at  any  meeting  shall  have  more  than 
one  vote.”  (This  resolution  was  passed  in  order 
to  prevent  delegates  of  a branch  society,  who 
might  happen  to  be  members  of  the  Association, 
from  having  a vote  in  each  capacity  of  delegate 
and  member.)  It  was  then  resolved  that  the 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association  should  be 
admitted  as  a branch  of  the  Architectural  Asaocia- 
tion,  subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in  the  draft 
rule  which  we  have  already  published,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  aa  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
Association. 

The  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  then 
read  a paper  “ On  the  Characteristics  of  Ground 
Flans  adopted  by  the  Greater  Conventual  Orders 
•of  England.”  He  commenced  by  asking,  What 
is  a conventual  church  ? What  is  conventual 
arrangement  P A conventual  or  regular  founda- 
tion, was  composed  of  inmates  supported  on  a 
common  fund,  living,  sleeping,  and  eating  in 


common;  and  the  plan  was  designed  to  combine 
a number  of  distinct  buildings  in  a compact, 
simple,  and  convenient  manner,  witha  harmonious 
grouping  of  the  exterior.  These  might  be  (1) 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  monks  religious, 
Benedictine,  Cistercian,  Clugniac,  or,  under  a 
modified  form,  Carthusian ; (2)  under  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  Regular  canons  (black), 
Austins  (white),  and  Prmmonstrants,  and  friars 
Dominican,  Franciscan,  Carmelite  (black,  grey, 
and  white),  or  Angustinian.  In  cathedrals  of 
the  new  foundation,  some  Benedictine,  one  of 
Austin  canons,  a bishop's  throne  made  their 
cathedrality.  In  all  other  respects  they  were 
conventual.  Again,  there  were  secular  cathedrals 
of  the  old  foundation,  in  which  every  member  of 
the  Great  Chapter,  being  resident,  lived  in  his  own 
private  home,  maintained  his  own  household, 
and  possessed  a separate  income  or  prebend, 
apart  from  his  share  in  the  common  fund.  Their 
vicars  bad  chambers  in  a college,  with  their  own 
chapel  and  common  hall.  In  all  main  respects 
similar,  except  in  the  absence  of  a bishop’s 
throne,  were  collegiate  ohurchoa.  Both  had,  or 
might  have,  a cloister.  They  always  possessed 
a chapter-house, — invariably  of  polygonal  shape, 
— and  library,  but  they  had  no  dormitory  or  re- 
fectory. At  Lincoln  the  cloister  was  ingeniously 
contrived  on  the  north  side,  and  at  St.  Paul’s 
was  oonvertod  into  corridors  of  two  stories,  with 
a chapter-house  in  the  centre.  The  name  of 
Minster  was  common  to  all  the  great  churches. 
The  arrangements  of  the  choirs  differed.  At  the 
four  comers,  in  a secular  choir,  sat  the  four  dig. 
nitaries, — the  dean  at  the  south-west,  the  pre- 
centor at  the  north-west,  the  chancellor  at  the 
south-east,  and  the  treasurer  at  the  north-east, 
the  archdeacons  ranking  next  to  them.  Between 
them,  in  the  upper  stalls,  were  canons  priests, 
below  them  canons  deacons  and  subdeacons, 
and  vicars  choral.  But  in  a regular  choir  the 
abbot  fronted  the  friar,  the  precentor  sat  in  the 
midst  of  the  northern  stalls,  facing  the  succentor 
on  the  south.  Novices  sat  in  the  second  range. 
The  ground-plan  of  the  great  Norman  churches, 
both  regular  and  secular,  was  the  same.  The 
high  altar  at  first  stood  isolated  in  the  chord  of 
the  apse,  with  the  bishop’s  chair  behind  it,  and 
a luna  on  either  side  for  the  priests  (whence  our 
term  “presbytery”).  When  this  part  of  the 
building  was  enlarged,  and  the  reredoa  intro- 
duced, the  altar  was  attached  to  the  eastern 
wall.  With  regard  to  the  nave,  the  Benedictines 
usually  erected  a distinct  parish  church,  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  dependents  and  tenants 
(Westminster,  Malmesbury,  Gloucester,  Peter, 
borough),  but  sometimes  made  it  an  annexed 
building,  or  an  aisle  (So.  Alban’s,  Chester,  Leo- 
minster,  Sherborne).  In  other  oases  there  was 
a division  made  between  the  monks  and  the 
parishioners,  the  townsfolk  occupying  the  nave 
and  the  religious  community  retaining  the 
eastern  arm,  whioh  is  the  reason  why,  at  the 
Dissolution,  many  choirs  were  destroyed  and  the 
naves  spared  (Croyland,  Wymondham,  Thorney). 
The  Qalilee  porch,  used  as  the  last  station  in  a 
procession,  occurs  at  Ely  and  at  (secular) 
Chichester,  at  the  west  end.  There  is  a small 
one  annexed  to  the  transept  at  (secular)  Lincoln. 
They  somewhat  resemble  the  ante-ohuroh  of  a 
Clugniao  church.  The  choir  was  arranged  under 
the  central  tower,  or  in  the  crossing,  and  when 
additional  space  was  needed  the  stalls  were  then 
continued  along  one  or  more  bays  of  the 
nave  westward.  The  rood-loft  was  usually  the 
choir-screen,  but  at  Durham  it  stood  under  the 
western  arch  of  the  tower,  and  the  choir-screen 
under  the  eastern  arch.  At  St.  Alban’s  there 
was  a double  screen  at  the  west  end  of  the  choir, 
and  a presbytery  screen  under  the  eastern  arch 
of  the  tower.  The  transept  had  always  apsidal 
chapels  on  its  eastern  side ; these  were  after- 
wards  often  converted  into  aisles  for  altars,  and 
on  the  south  side  elongated  into  a sacristy,  as  at 
Norwich.  At  Winchester  there  are  cross  aisles, 
with  an  upper  stage  for  the  exhibition  of 
reliquaries,  as  at  St.  Stephen’s,  Caen.  The 
preshyte)-y  (i.e.,  before  1085)  was  often  erected 
over  a large  subterranean  church  or  undercroft 
(in  imitation  of  the  Memorim  of  the  ancient 
basilicas),  whioh  contained  numerous  altars. 
Where  there  was  a popular  saint  buried  in  the 
church,  his  shrine  took  the  place  of  the  ancient 
high  altar,  and  stood  immediately  east  of  the 
altar  (Winchester,  Westminster,  St.  Alban’s, 
Durham,  Bury,  Canterbury);  at  the  back  of  it 
ran  the  procession-path.  Occasionally  a range 
of  chapels  in  a transverse  aisle  formed  the 
extreme  east  end  of  the  building,  as  at  Durham 
(Benedictine),  Fountains  (Cistercian),  Bridling- 
ton (Austin  Canons’)  ; and,  again,  there  was 


a choir  transept,  which  gave  the  building 
the  form  of  a patriarchal  cross  (as  at  Canter- 
bury, Rochester,  Salisbury,  and  Lincoln).  The 
lady  - chapel,  after  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  very  often  erected  eastward  of  the  main 
church,  but  it  also  held  subordinate  positions  : 
detached,  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  (Bury, 
Ely,  Peterborough) ; attached,  like  a chapel 
south  of  the  nave  (Rochester),  opening  out  of 
the  north  wing  of  the  transept  (Canterbury, 
Austin  Canons’,  Oxford,  Bristol)  ; or  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  (Durham,  Glastonbury).  Some, 
times  it  was  a grand  prolongation  of  the  presby. 
tery  of  equal  heights  and  dimensions  (Worcester, 
secular  York,  London,  and  Austin  Canons’, 
Carlisle).  In  the  Benedictine  conventual  build- 
ings, the  sacristy  was  usually  on  the  south  side 
of  the  presbytery  or  transept.  The  sacrietan’s 
chamber,  or  sextrey,  was  frequently  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church.  The  treosio'y  for  valuables, 
reliquaries,  and  charters  consisted  of  chambers 
which  could  be  easily  approached  from  the  church, 
sometimes  detached,  and  sometimes  communi- 
cating by  stairs  with  it.  The  cloisters  were 
sometimes  to  the  northward  and  sometimes 
southward,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
site;  with  a single  exception  (Rochester),  they 
adjoin  the  nave.  On  the  opposite  side  to 
the  church  was  always  a refectory,  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  • garth 
the  chapter-house.  Eastward  or  southward  of 
the  cloister,  approached  by  a vaulted  passage, 
was  the  cloister  and  home  of  the  aged  and  sick, 
called  the  infirmary.  In  a third  or  base  court, 
or  court  of  tho  abbey,  were  arranged  the  servants’ 
and  farm  buildings,  and  next  to  the  great  or 
church  gate,  the  almonry.  In  close  proximity 
were  the  lodging  of  the  Superior  and  guest- 
houses.  The  cloister  alleys  were  closed  in  with 
an  arcade  formed  of  wooden  pillars,  and  shed- 
roofed;  in  the  great  houses  they  were  replaced 
by  grand  vaulted  walks,  elaborately  wrought  in 
stone.  The  slype  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  the  east  alley.  It  formed  the  passage 
to  the  monks’  cemetery,  and  nearly  always  inter- 
vened between  the  south  wall  of  the  transept 
and  tho  chapter.house.  There  are  instances 
where  it  formed  the  forenaio  or  outer  parlour. 
The  chapter-house  always  occupied  the  central 
position  in  the  east  alley  of  the  cloister.  Id  was 
ordinarily  an  oblong.  The  Norman  chapter- 
houses  were  sometimes  apsidal,  and  we  possess 
two  exceptional  forms  which  were  not  square- 
ended  (Worcester  and  Westminster).  Occa- 
sionally a prison,  or  rather  a penitential  cell, 
adjoined  the  ohapter-house  (Durham).  The 
dormitory  adjoined  the  church,  with  which  it 
communicated  by  night-stairs,  used  in  descend, 
ing  to  the  matin  lauds.  The  day-ataira  comma- 
nicated  with  the  cloister  alley  ; in  nearly  all 
cases  the  dorter  was  parallel  with  the  east  alley 
(Westminster,  Ely,  Peterborough)  ; but  occa- 
sionally, for  purposesof  drainage,  with  that  on  the 
west  (Durham,  Worcester).  It  sometimes  runs  at 
right  angles  to  the  cloister  (Chester, Winchester). 
Sometimes  there  was  an  additional  dormitory 
(St.  Alban’s).  In  immediate  connexion  with 
tho  dormitory  were  the  indispensable  gong,  and 
common  jakys,  or  necessary  house,  well  drained. 
The  reftctory,  or  frater,  or  fratery,  or  frater- 
house,  always  stood  east  and  west,  parallel  to 
the  church.  At  the  west  end  were  butteries, 
and  facing  the  entrance-door  was  the  passage  to 
the  kitchen,  or  else  a dresser-window,  through 
which  the  dishes  were  passed.  In  process  of 
time,  when  discipline  was  relaxed,  only  a portion 
of  the  monks  used  the  refectory,  or  it  was 
actually  deserted,  except  on  certain  days,  for  a 
room  in  which  meat  dinners  were  served.  This 
was  called  the  Tuisericord,  or  locally,  the  loft,  the 
disport,  the  oriel,  or  spane.  The  kitchen  usually 
stood  in  a little  court  at  the  south-west  end  of 
the  refectory.  An  important  accessory  to  the 
refectory  is  the  lavatory.  The  common-house 
was  constructed  in  the  undercroft  of  the  dor- 
mitory. There  were  many  parlours  or  colloques, 

— places  for  speech, — the  private  parlourfor  those 
who  had  been  blooded,  (to.  The  infirmary  consisted 
of  a large  ball,  with  aisles  or  chambers  for  the 
reception  of  tho  sick  and  the  aged,  and  at  the 
east  end  was  a chapel,  so  that  the  inmates  could 
hear  service  even  if  confined  to  their  beds.  On 
oue  side  was  the  lodging  of  the  iufirmarer,  who 
had  also  charge  of  the  dungeon,  in  which  the 
grave  offenders  lay  fettered,  and  fared  on  bread 
and  water.  The  Superior’s  Lodging  comprised 
a hall,  chapel,  guest-rooms,  and  kitchen.  The 
Quest-house,  or  Questen  Hall,  consisted  of  a large 
hall,  with  a central  fireplace  and  lateral  bed- 
chambers,  and  was  provided  with  a chapel  and 
stables.  The  almonry  invariably  adjoined  the 
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great  court  gate.  The  Oaber  Court,  or  Abbey 
Court,  contained  all  the  brew,  and  bake.honses, 
tbe  granary,  laundry,  Btables,  and  workshops. 
Havingdesciibed  in  detail  the  remaining  arrange- 
ments of  a Benedictine  house,  Mr.  Walcott  said 
that  there  is  no  missing  onr  way  at  those  six 
great  plans  of  Westminster,  Durham,  Canter- 
bury, Chester,  or  Worcester.  We  possess  early 
chapter-books,  and  still  earlier  inventories,  and 
the  costomal  of  the  great  abbey  of  England,  the 
rites  of  the  glorious  minster  of  the  North,  the 
Monk  Edwyu’s  map  of  the  primatial  church,  a 
careful  plan  of  the  allotment  of  Chester  at  the 
BUppression,  and  the  distribution  scheme  of  Wor 
cester.  You  will  at  a glance  see  correspond 
ences  between  the  gronnd-plans  on  tbe  banks  of 
the  Wear  and  the  Severn,  of  Bury  and  Ely,  of 
Durham  and  Gla’toubury,  bat  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  trace  a faint  family-likeness 
throQgh  so  many  divergencies  among  those 
great  representative  abbeys.  I mention  this 
fact  to  stimulate  your  research  and  independent 
tbooght  and  sagacity  when  yon  apply  yonrselves 
to  onderatand  any  others  of  the  grand  group^of 
Benedictine  churches  or  ruios  in  England.  Yea 
have  in  them  a sore  foothold,  and  no  individual 
theory  can  withstand  the  application  of  a test 
ready  to  our  hand.  I believe  that  the  noblest 
and  easiest  study  of  srchiteotnral  arrangement 
lies  among  tbe  Benedictine  houses  as  the  grandest 
in  conception,  and  the  most  remunerative  to  a 
patient  sobolar.  I may  observe,  by  the  way, 
that  no  uniformity  is  found  in  the  great  nunnery 
charohes:  St.  Rbadeguod’s,  at  Cambridge,  and 
Romsey,  are  both  fine  cruciform  churches;  the 
latter  had  a north  aisle  as  a parish  church.  St. 
Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  is  longitudinally  a doable 
church,  like  Minster  in  Sheppey,  the  north  aisle 
forming  a nuns’  choir,  tbe  south  used  by  the 
parishioners.  Eastboumo  has  nave  and  choir, 
with  a short  south-west  aisle  for  the  nuns;  the 
cloister  is  symmetrical,  but  the  chapter-house  is 
interposed  between  the  chancel  and  eastern 
range  of  the  cloisters  or  dormitory.  At  Marracb, 
again,  the  nave  formed  the  nuns’  choir,  whilst 
the  chancel  formed  the  parish  church.  The 
Survey  of  Amhreabury  mentions  the  “olde  infir. 
mary,  with  the  ohapell,  cloister,  and  lodgings  ad. 
Joining  prioress’s  lodging,  tho  halie,buttre,pantre, 
ky  tchyn,  and  gatehouse,  as  it  is  inclosed  within  one 
quadraunte  nnto  the  convent  kitchen,  the  gate 
in  the  gatehouse  in  tbe  base  conrte;  the  church 
cloister,  frayter,  dormitory,  chapter-house,  tbe 
convent  kitchen  and  all  the  house  adjoining  to 
the  same;  the  sextry  with  houses  joyning  to 
the  same;  tbe  stywards,  reoeyvours,  auditors, 
and  preestys  lodgings,”  These  surveys  were 
very  valuable,  and  Mr.  Walcott  said  he  laid  very 
great  stress  on  their  importance,  for  in  them 
were  to  be  found  the  original  names,  and  we 
should  not  invent  new  names  in  tho  nineteenth 
century  for  things  of  which  we  know  the  proper 
names.  Passing  from  the  Benedictine  houses  to 
the  luxurious  houses  ofthe  Clugniac,  Mr.  Walcott 
said  that  pomp  and  splendour  were  tbe  charac- 
teristios  of  their  superb  churches,  radiant  with 
colour,  blazing  with  crystal,  jewels,  and  crowns  of 
light;  tbe  parent  minster,  with  its  vast  apse 
girdled  with  marble  pillars  of  large  size,  its 
double  transept  and  splendid  lanterns,  pro- 
duced no  building  so  solemn  or  imposing  in 
this  country.  Here  they  betray  caprice,  irre- 
gularity, and  utter  contempt  for  orderly  ar. 
rangement.  The  cloisters  of  Wenlock  and 
Lewes  seem  to  have  had  their  snrroonding 
buildings  thrown  at  hazard  npon  the  ground. 
We  find  instances  both  of  oblong  and  apsidal 
houses.  Perhaps  a shallow  transept,  imported 
from  Continental  examples,  is  one  of  the  obarac- 
teriaticB  of  the  Clugniac  churches.  Tbe  ante- 
church  may  be  traced  at  Lewes,  which  has  also 
the  rare  feature  of  a coronal  of  chapels  clus- 
tered round  the  aisles  of  its  central  apse.  In 
Castle  Acre  and  Wenlock  we  trace  the  fulfilment 
of  careful  and  good  design.  Tbe  Clugniac 
order,  which  appears  to  have  insisted  cn  no  dis- 
tinctive features,  had  only  thirty. two  English 
houses.  The  Cistercians,  on  the  other  hand, 
pursued  a closer  observance  of  their  original 
plan,  although  in  time  it  was  modified  and  under- 
went  ooDSpicious  changes.  A church  rigidly 
divested  of  ornament,  but  fortunately  erected  in 
the  purest  style  of  architecture,  with  a long 
nave  and  aisles,  a transept  with  eastern 
chapels, — which,  however,  have  parallels  both  in 
Benedictine  and  secular  churches  (Durham, 
Westminster,  Peterborough,  Lincoln)  — a very 
low  tower,  and  a stunted,  aielelesa  eastern  arm, 
is  the  popular  idea  of  the  white  monks’ 
charohes.  But  we  shall  find  numerous  modifi- 
cations, except  in  one  particular  : there  never 


was  a distinct  lady.chapel,  as  every  minster 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Having  described 
tbe  various  modifications  in  planning  found  in 
the  Cistercian  buildings,  aod  stated  that  there 
were  more  than  one  hundred  Cistercian  houses 
in  England,  many  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
properly  explored,  Mr.  Walcott  passed  on  to  the 
buildings  ofthe  Regular  or  Austin  Canons,  who 
had  more  than  200  houses  in  England,  and  in 
those  which  remain,  said  the  lecturer,  there  are 
necessarily  very  considerable  degrees  of  excel- 
lence and  declension  from  tho  ordinary  standard. 
Since  Sir  Walter  Scott  described  Melrose,  and 
painters  and  poets  have  doted  on  the  exquisite 
scenery  that  encircles  Fountains,  Rievaulx, 

By  land,  Tintem,  or  Yalte  Cruois,  popular  interest 
has  centred  on  the  Cistercians;  but  although 
there  are  none  to  compare  with  tho  majesty  of 
Whitby  and  Durham,  enthroned  on  their 
sovereign  hills,  the  overpowering  grandeur  of 
Ely,  the  massive  dignity  of  Peterborough  and 
Norwich,  the  imperial  splendour  of  Canterbury, 
the  beauty  of  Gloucester,  the  riobnesa  of  Sber. 
borne,  or  tbe  crowning  glory  of  Westminster, 
Mr.  Walcott  urged  the  claims  to  attention  of  the 
noble  ruins  among  the  mountains  of  LlauthoDy,th0 
choirs  of  Southwark  and  Carlisle,  tho  venerable 
priory  of  Christchurch,  the  solid  naveof  Waltham, 
the  noble  remains  of  Bridlington,  the  windows 
of  Dorchester,  and  the  superb  fragment  of  Hex- 
ham.  Unhappily  we  have  only  a few  romnaots 
of  cloistral  buildings;  but  they  show  no  devia- 
tion from  a well-ordered  and  compact  plan.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Walcott  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  absolute  invariable  canon  of  arrangement. 

It  exists  neither  in  nature  nor  in  art ; the 
primary  ideal  always  receives  accretions.  The 
architecture  of  each  country  refiects  the  national 
character.  The  impress  of  the  builders  gave  an 
individuality  to  the  structure  which  they  raised, 
whilst  rivalry  and  imitation  of  adjacent  houses, 
with  an  inevitable  mutual  reaction,  effected 
changes  and  additions  in  the  normal  type,  tbe 
characteristic  ornamentation,  the  disposition  of 
parts,  and  original  ground-plan  of  the  different 
orders.  The  student  could  only  follow  general 
rules  of  investigation  and  resemblance,  without 
looking  for  minute  correspondences  and  precise 
exactitude.  We  can  only  reach  an  approxima- 
tion to  tbe  actual  facts;  beyond  that  limit  wa 
become  theorists.  We  must  be  content  with 
knowing  as  much  as  tbe  past  has  spared  to  us, 
and  this  will  teach  us  caution  and  temperate 
respectful  consideration  when  testing  our  own 
deductions  with  those  of  contemporaries  or  of 
the  men  who  have  preceded  us.  This  will  be  a 
far  safer  course  than  indulgence  in  the  hope  of 
making  new  discoveries,  or  of  inventing  a now 
order  or  style.  We  may  by  patience  add  largely 
to  their  acquisitions  ; but  we  should  be  grateful 
bo  the  pioneers  who  cleared  tbe  way  for  onr 
advance.  There  are  stores  of  information  Ijing 
yet  unused  in  our  museums,  manuscripts,  and 
libraries,  and  we  need  diligent  students  to  delve 
and  gather  out  thence  such  accessions  to  what 
we  at  present  know  ; bat  there  are  more  treasures 
of  information  buried  underground,  still  hidden 
from  onr  eyes,  and  when  well  guided  and  care- 
fully overseen,  the  best  expoaicors  are  practically 
the  pickaxe  and  tbe  spade. 

In  tbe  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Blashill,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Walcott  for  bis  paper,  said  that  although  it 
was  quite  true  that  there  were  no  two  instances 
throughout  Christendom  in  which  the  moniistio 
or  conventual  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
precisely  alike,  still  they  bad  certain  main  prin. 
ciples  in  common.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  plan 
of  Shap,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Walcott,  and  was 
also  glad  that  Mr.  Walker,  of  Kendal,  bad  shown 
80  much  talent  and  industry  in  tracing  it  out.  Mr. 
Walcott  had  pointed  out  the  angle  between  the 
north  transept  and  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
chancel  as  a common  position  for  tbe  lady.chapel. 
Now,  at  Tewkesbury  there  were  some  chapels 
along  tbe  north  end  of  the  transept  which  were 
for  a long  time  Ijol  ed  upon  as  being  the  remains 
of  the  chapter-house,  but  he  (Mr.  Blashill)  had 
satisfied  himselftbat  they  were  the  remains  of  a 
thirteenth  - century  lady-chapel,  which  existed 
before  the  later  lady  - chapel  (afterwards 
destroyed).  The  position  in  the  angle  was  com- 
mon enongb,  bat  the  position  at  the  north  end  of 
tho  transept  was,  he  thought,  not  so  common.  ^ 
Mr.  E.  Ferrey,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
ho  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Walcott  could  explain 
how  it  was  that  there  were  so  very  few  Cartho- 
sian  remains  e-xisting  in  England  ; the  most 
perfect  one  was,  he  thought.  Mount  Grace, 
already  alluded  to,  and  he  thought  that  if  these 
remains  were  further  investigated  a great  deal 


of  additional  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  sub- 

ject. He  was  there  some  months  ago,  and  found 
the  ruin  situated  in  an  nndrained  morass,  and 
overgrown  with  brambles. 

Mr.  R.  Morrison  Maruock  said  he  understood 
that  for  the  management  of  their  agricultural 
property  the  religious  establishmeiHs^  built 
granges;  did  these  granges  follow  their  own 
arrangement,  or  were  they  like  the  ordinary 
manor-houses  of  the  period  ? 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  said  he  should  be  glad  if 
Mr.  Walcott  could  give  any  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Lewes  Priory. 

A member  asked  whether  the  Llanbhony 
Abbey  referred  to  by  Mr.  Walcott  was  a Bene- 
dictine  establishment,  and  whether  it  was  iden- 
tical with  the  building  with_  which  the  name  of 
Father  Ignatius  is  now  associated. 

Tbe  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 
Mr.  Walcott  replied  to  the  points  raised  in 
the  discussion.  He  said  Mr.  Blashill  was  nn. 
doubtedly  right  as  to  the  position  of  the  thir- 
teenth.centurv  lady.chapel  at  Tewkesbury;  ic 
was  similarly’ placed  at  Ely,  Peterborough,  and 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Ferrey,  he 
said  that  unfortunately  there  were  very  tew 
Carthusian  bouses  left  in  England,  the  only  one 
accessible,  although  to  a small  degree,  being 
the  Charterhouse  in  London,  bat  of  this  hardly 
anything  remained.  A strong  protest  ought  to 
be  made  not  only  against  tbe  “ restoration  of 
such  mins, — and  surely  architects  had  had 
enough  of  restoration, — bub  against  their  con- 
tinued neglect  ; what  was  wanted  was  the  careful 
and  conservative  preservation  of  such  remains. 
He  strongly  advised  the  members  of  the  Associa. 
tion  to  visit  such  old  remains  as  were  within 
their  reach,  and  to  take  their  sketch-books  with 
them.  In  Westminster  Abbey  itself  a day  or 
two  might  profitably  be  spent,  and  thecleikof 
the  works  there,  who  was  a most  intelligent  man, 
would  always  be  found  willing  to  conduct  tbe 
arcbitectura'l  student  over  every  part  of  the 
building.  Then  they  might  go  and  see  a Bene- 
dictine  nunnery,  such  as  St.  Helen  s,  Bishops- 
gate ; then  to  St.  Mary  Overy ’a,  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
the  Charterhonse,  &c.  At  Barking  there  still 
remained  a portion  of  tho  gatehouse.  Sketches 
of  these  remains  would  be  of  almost  incalculable 
value  in  years  to  come.  As  an  instance,  he 
might  mention  that  he  had  taken  a sketch  of  the 
last  remaining  bit  of  Blackfriare,  which  had  been 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  new  office  of  the 
Times  in  Queen  Victoria-street,  In  reply  to 
Mr,  Marnock’s  question,  Mr.  Walcott  said  that 
the  granges  were  at  certain  distances  from  the 
monastery,  and  were  very  important  appendages 
thereof.  They  bad  no  distinctive  plan,  but  gene, 
rally  resembled  small  monasteries.  Very  few 
granges  remained  in  anything  like  a perfect  con- 
dition, for  wherever  there  was  a grange  there 
was  now  a farmhouse,  and  tbe  modern  farm- 
house  made  sad  havoc  with  the  old  remains. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Walcott  said  he  some 
years  ago  published  a plan  of  Lewes  Priory. 
Llanthony,  which  was  an  Austin  Canons’  houte, 
was  entirely  distinct  from  tbe  Llanihony  of 
Father  Ignatius,  which  was  entirely  modern. 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS 
AND  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Glasgow  Institute, 
tbe  President,  Mr.  John  Baird,  in  tbe  chair,  Mr. 
David  Thomson  proposed  “ Success  and  prosperity 
to  the  kindred  societies,”  coupled  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  F.R.I.B.A.  Mr.  Honey- 
man  regretted  that  he  could  not  say  that  the 
compliment  was  deserved  by  the  Royal  Institute, 
and  animadverted  in  very  severe  teimaon  tbe 
manner  in  which  that  body  seems  practicaLy  to 
ignore  the  Scottish  architects.  He  referred  par. 
ticularly  to  the  bad  taste  and  bad  policy  of  the 
committee  recently  engaged  in  considering  the 
best  means  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the 
Institute,  who  professed  to  have  put  tbemselves 
in  communication  “ with  the  various  provincial 
societies,”  when  in  point  of  fact  they  had  only 
asked  the  advice  of  a few  English  societies,  not 
one  of  which  represented  so  large  a number  of 
the  profesaiou  as  the  Glasgow  Instiinte.  He 
would  not  object  to  this  if  the  Institute  would  but 
substitute  the  word  English  for  British  in  its  title. 
Still,  having  a strong  conviction  that  the  influence 
of  tbe  Institute  might  be  extended  iu  tbe  pro, 
vincea  with  advantage  to  tbe  profession,  he 
would  greatly  prefer  that  it  should  retain  its 
name,  and  try  in  future  not  to  forget  that  Scot- 
land  claims  to  be  a part  of  Britain,  and  that  it 
contains  about  a fifth  part  of  all  the  British 
architects. 
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THE  CLEANSING  OF  THE  STREETS. 

By  fits  and  starts  wo  hear  half-promises  made 
of  some  special  authoritative  or  legislative  enact, 
ment  to  provide  for  the  proper  cleansing  of  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  by  a thorough  organisa- 
tion kept  up  by  public  money.  Something  of 
the  kind  was  suggested  a year  ago,  in  a resolu- 
tion announced  as  abonb  to  be  moved  by  a 
member  of  Parliament  active  in  sanitary  matters, 
and  which  was  to  pave  the  way  to  a general 
reform  in  cleansing  and  lighting  London,  It 
was,  perhaps,  becanse  the  proposed  reform  was 
a little  more  sweeping  than  need  have  been  that 
it  seems  never  to  have  come  to  a head.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  ground  for  objectors  to  urge 
that,  on  the  whole,  lighting  was  not  in  so  very 
bad  a case.  But  in  the  matter  of  dirt,  things 
tend  more  and  more  every  winter  to  reach  a 
crisis  at  which  human  nature  cannot  be  expected 
tamely  to  bear  any  more.  The  condition  of 
streets  with  large  traffic,  after  a thaw,  is  some, 
thing  indescribable  to  those  who  do  not  habitually 
experience  it,  and  is  a disgrace  to  somebody  or 
some  set  of  persons,  if  we  could  only  get  it 
settled  exactly  who  they  are.  In  regard  to  this 
matter,  the  ^ “ harmless  necessary  ” crossing, 
sweeper  is  in  reality  an  evil  and  an  obstruc- 
tion. By  providing  a few  passable  places  here 
and  there,  ho  renders  it  just  possible  for 
the  crowd  of  pedestrians  to  get  about,  and 
prevents  the  state  of  things  from  being  abso- 
lutely  insupportable.  If  he  were  suppressed  for 
oue  day,_  one  such  day  as  those  we  are  alluding 
to,  the  dirt  nuisance  would  become  so  intolerable 
that  it  would  bo  felt  that  a definite  carapaigu 
against  the  enemy  was  a necessity.  He  just 
does  enough,  however,  to  keep  pedestrians  from 
getting  desperate.  But  even  were  his  efforts 
more  extended  and  systematic,  he  would  equally 
deserve  suppression  as  an  anomaly  in  political 
economy  and  municipal  administration.  He  baa 
not  an  inch  of  standing-ground,  ou  any  sound 
social  or  political  principle.  He,  as  every  one 
kuows,  enters  on  his  sphere  of  operations  with 
the  calculation  of  an  adequate  remuneration  in 
the  shape  of  the  pence  of  benevolent  passengers  j 
and  report  says  that  in  an  active  neighbourhood 
the  speculation  is  far  from  being  a bad  onej  but 
the  whole  principle  of  it  is  ludicrous.  If  every 
passenger  across  a crowded  crossing  gave  the 
smallest  coin  of  the  realm  to  the  sweeper,  we 
should  soon  see  crossing-sweepers  driving  to  the 
sphere  of  their  profession  in  their  own  carriages. 
In  fact,  only  a very  small  proportion  of  passen- 
gers  have  time  to  think  of  such  a douceur,  even 
if  they  arc  inclined  to  give  it ; but,  of  conrse, 
they  use  the  crossing  all  the  same.  The  result  is, 
that  a necessary  convenience  for  the  prosecution 
of  public  traffic  is  paid  for  in  a very  unfair  pro- 
portion by  a small  minority  of  the  public,  for  the 
benefit  of  tho  whole. 

The  cleansing  of  the  most  frequented 
thoronghfares,  at  least,  where  of  coarse  both  the 
dirt  and  the  inconvenience  it  occasions  are  at  a 
ma.ximum,  is  a public  duty  which  ought  to  be 
regularly  and  efficiently  performed  out  of  public 
funds.  If  a street-cleaning  brigade  were  or- 
ganised, usefnl  employment  might  be  given  to 
many  more  men  than  are  now  engaged  in  volun- 
tary  street-sweeping, — employment  which  might 
render  a good  many  idlers  of  service  to  the  com. 
manity,  and  the  cost  of  which  would  then  be 
properly  divided  among  the  public  by  a very 
small  rate.  Tho  need  of  systematic  operations 
IS  not,  of  conrse,  confined  to  the  “ crossings.” 
The  foot  pavements  of  many  of  oar  principal 
streets  are,  in  rainy  weather  or  after  a thaw, 
like  so  many  ditches,  especially  in  cases  (not  a 
few)  where  the  flags  are  laid  with  insufficient 
fall.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  public 
nuisance,  increasing  as  population  and  traffic 
increase,  should  be  Fystomatically  dealt  with. 

In  the  meantime,  we  counsel  the  benevolent 
among  our  readers  to  harden  their  hearts  and 
button  up  their  pockets  against  the  crossine- 
sweeper,  seeing  that  by  the  thoughtless  bestowal 
of  their  good-natured  penny  they  are  only  per- 
petuating  a wrong  state  of  things,  and  ta:^iDe 
themselves  for  the  public  benefit  in  a manner 
which  no  one  has  any  right  to  expect  from 
them. 


A Town  Clock  for  High  Wycombe.— The 

committee  of  the  High  "Wyeombe  New  Clock 
Fund  have  decided  to  recommend  the  subscribers 
to  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Gilletb  & Bland 
for  providing  and  fitting  a new  illuminated  clock 
in  the  church  tower.  The  total  coat  will  be 
about  500?. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

The  fiftieth  exhibition  of  tho  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  is  now  open,  and  having  arrived  at 
such  a period  of  its  existence,  we  may  consider 
it  as  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the 
country. 

The  tendency  of  academies  and  exhibitions 
of  art  IS  not  altogether  towards  unmixed  good, 
either  as  regards  the  artists  themselves  or  the 
public  at  large.  That  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
works  of  living  artists  do  create  a feeling  for  art 
amongst  the  people  is  evinced  by  the  throngs 
which  crowd  the  galleries,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  merits  of  the  various  productions 
are  canvassed.  Tho  comments  made  are,  how- 
ever,  too  frequently  of  a very  superficial  nature, 
showing  that  the  true  end  of  art  is  not  under- 
stood, and  that  what  is  striking  or  pretty  is  often 
preferred  to  what  possesses  higher  qualities. 
Ihe  artist  is  thus  tempted  to  neglect  the  higher 
ideal,  to  court  popularity,  to  look  to  tho  material 
rather  than  the  aesthetic  element,  and  to  paint 
up  to  a high  key  so  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  observer. 

The  e.xhibition  room,  again,  is  apt  to  be  con- 
sidered  rather  as  a bazaar  for  the  sale  of  works 
of  art  than  as  a means  for  educating  and  refining 
the  taste  of  the  people.  The  circumstance, 
too,  that  any  one  may  enter  the  lists  and  have  a 
chance  of  showing  what  he  can  do,  tends  to  the 
production  of  a crowd  of  aspirants,  the  great 
majority  of  whom,  with  a misdirected  ambition, 
waste  their  time  in  tho  useless  labour  of  produc- 
ing  that  which  is  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable. 

We  have  here  exhibited  1,090  works,  and 
nearly  an  equal  number  have  been  rejected. 
Two  thousand  products  of  human  labour,  of 
which  only  a percentage  are  of  any  use,  and  a 
great  part  of  which  are  worse  than  useless.  The 
heartbreak  amongst  the  unsuccessful  is  melan- 
choly,  the  complaints  of  partiality  and  unfairness 
are  lamentable ; yet,  when  we  lock  at  the  works 
accepted  and  hung  on  the  walls,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  many  of  them  would  have  been 
better  elsewhere.  “ Mediocrity  in  art  is  less 
tolerable  than  in  aught  else.” 

Last  year  there  was  an  exhibition  of  rejected 
works,  but  this  appeal  to  the  public  sufficiently 
proved  the  groundlessness  of  the  complaints  of 
the  anthers  of  these  works.  Far  be  it  from  ns 
to  attempt  to  put  a check  upon  the  endeavours 
of  atruggliog  merit.  There  is  probably  no  more 
delightfnl  life  than  that  of  the  successful  artist 
whose  daily  work  consists  in  the  endeavour  to 
realise  the  conceptions  of  his  mind  j yet  even  he 
will  express  himself  as  not  quite  satisfied,  and 
confess  that  he  falls  short  of  his  ideal.  But  the 
ideas  must  be  there,  and  the  power  of  realising 
them  can  only  be  attained  by  diligent  study  and 
hard  work.  It  is  to  be  feared  tha'c  too  many 
choose  art  as  a profession  under  tbe  mistaken 
notion  that  they  will  escape  drudgery,  and  lead 
a pleasant,  free,  and  easy  life ; and  to  such  we 
repeat,  with  emphasis,  the  quotation  from 
Raskin,  on  the  title-page  of  the  catalogue 
“Painting,  or  art  generally,  as  such,  with  its 
technicalities,  difficulties,  and  peculiar  ends,  is 
nothing  but  a noble  and  expressive  language 
invaluable  as  the  vehicle  of  thought.” 

Lively  hopes  were  at  one  time  entertained  that 
in  Scotland  a new  and  distinctive  school  of  art 
might  be  formed.  Judging  from  precedent,  the 
expectation  was  not  unreasonable.  In  the 
Northern  States  of  Italy,  in  the  palmy  days  of 
art,  the  several  small  States  had  each  its  school 
and  why  might  Scotland  not  have  ono  as  dis-’ 
tinguished  from  England  ? Many  reasons,  more 
or  less  feasible,  conld  be  adduced  to  account  for 
the  non-fruition  of  these  expectations,  but  the 
most  obvious  one  is,  we  think,  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  academies  and  exhibitions,  The 
Royal  Academy  of  England  opens  its  doors  to  all 
nationalities;  the  Soot  .seems  to  be  particnlarly 
welcomed,  and  the  greater  inducements  held  out 
cause  a periodical  exodus  of  those  Scotsmen  who 
have  displayed  special  merit.  These  become 
merged  m the  larger  society,  and  are  influenced 
by  new  associations,  and  thus  all  distiuctiveness 
is  lost.  The  growth  of  a new  school  becomes 
an  impossibility,  and  although  there  are  two 
academies,  there  is  only  one  school. 

As  a consequence  of  this  state  of  matters  a 
consideroble  number  of  the  works  annually  ex- 
hibited  in  Edinburgh,— and  these  generally  the 
most  noteworthy, — have  previously  been  ex- 
hibited in  London.  This  renders  our  task  lighter 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  there  remains 
only  to  perform  the  duty  of  shortly  referrim^  to 
such  works,. exhibited  for  the  first  time,  which 


are  pi'ominont,  either  as  regards  subject  or 
manner  of  treatment.  It  may  be  well,  however 
as  showing  how  the  exhibition  is  made  up,  to* 
state  that  tbe  paintings  formerly  exhibited  com- 
prise  examples  of  the  handiwork  of  J.  E.  Millais 
Alma  Tadcma,  J.  C.  Horsley,  Sir  F.  Grant’ 
J.  Pettie,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  E.  Long,  J.  Sant 
Josef  Israels,  E.  Frere,  James  Archer,  E.  Nichol’ 
i T.  Graham,  K.  Halswell,  John 

raed,  J.  Linneli,  jun.,  R.  Herdman,  and  others. 

Proceeding  in  tho  order  of  the  catalogue,  wo 
nrat  notice  the  seapiece  by  John  Nisbet,  in  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  catching  an  evanescent 
gleam^  of  sunlight  which  touches  part  of  the 
sea-cliffs  and  the  tips  of  the  wavelets,  and  so  has 
imparted  to  the  scene  a poetical  element.  Beattie 
Brown  has  made  a like  endeavour  in  the 
“ Woods  of  Hawthornden,” — 

“ When  the  woods  of  autumn  all  around  the  vale 
ilave  put  their  glory  on,"  — 

and  has  been  fairly  successful  in  rendering  the 
effect  of  sunshine  pouring  through  foliage. 

^ colour,  John 

M VVhirter  gives  a graphic  representation  of  the 
beautiful  “ Runic  Cross  of  St.  Martin,  Iona.” 

Age  imparts  new  beauty  to  a picture  which  is 
soundly  painted,  the  first  glossiness  disappears 
the  vehicle  employed  is  not  obtruded  upon  us, 
and  we  look  upon  it  more  as  an  emanation  from 
the  brain  than  as  an  example  of  dexterous  handi- 
work.  “ The  Gipsy  Mother  ” by  the  late  Graham 
Gilbert,  has  arrived  at  that  stage,  and  very 
pleasing  it  is  for  tho  eye  to  rest  upon  its  sub- 
dued  but  rich  and  harmonious  colour,  after  the 
fatigue  caused  by  the  glare  and  glitter  around. 

William  Mactaggart  is  as  vigorous  as  ever  in 
Ilia  manipulation,  and  more  delicate  than  usual 
in  his ^ colouring.  “On  the  Sandhills  ia  Sun- 
abine,  we  see  a young  lady  in  charge  of  two 
rosy  little  pets,  who  thoroughly  enjoy  the  poei- 
tion,  and  make  us  long  to  join  them  in  their 
healthy  innocent  employment  of  building  castles 
of  sand.  When  Mr.  Paton  overcomes  his  pro- 
vailing  weakness  for  manve,  pink,  and  purple  he 
produces  very  acceptable  work.  “ In  the  Deer 
Forest  of  Mamoro”  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  “Upper  Morelaggan,  Loch  Long,”  which  is 
spoiled  by  the  sickly  pink  introduced  into  the 
sky,  which  is  crude  and  out  of  tone  with  tbe 
rest  of  the  landscape,  a fine  scene  boldly  modelled 
and  otherwise  good  in  colour. 

One,  who  has  never  been  in  an  orange  grove 
during  “ The  Orange  Harvest,”  might  bo  apt  to 
say  to  W.  E.  Lockliart  that  ho  had  surely 
exaggerated  the  effect  of  the  glints  of  sunli-^ht 
as  they  fall  npon  the  figures  of  those  gather?Dg 
the  fruit;  and  he  might  probably  reply,  with 
justice,  that  he  had  not  done  so.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  tho  effect  as  he  has  depicted  it  is  unpleasing 
and  detracts  from  a work  which  ia  otherwise 
well  handled,  with  tbe  exception,  perhaps  of  a 
little  looseness  in  the  drawing  of  one  of  tho 
figures.  W.  F.  Vallence  appears  to  greater  ad- 
vantage  in  such  subjects  as  “ The  Turn  of  the 
Tide  ’ than  when  he  attempts  to  delineate 
traits  of  Irish  humour,  after  (and  a good  way 
after)  Erskine  Nichol.  The  scene  is  redolent  of 
the  sea  breeze,  tbe  swirl  of  the  breakers  is  well 
suggested,  but  the  boats  on  the  beach  seem  to 
be  unfinished  ; the  graceful  sweep  of  tho  timbers, 
with  their  subtile  lines,  is  always  a beautiful 
feature  in  such  objects,  aud  should  not  be  slurred 
over. 

James  Drummond  has  never  deviated  from 
the  line  of  historical  painting;  hia  subjects  are 
invariably  chosen  from  Scottish  history,  and  ho 
is  about  the  last  of  the  old  band  who,  had  they 
been  supported,  might  haveformedanewsoliool. 

“ A Scene  in  Grayfriars  Churchyard,  A.D.  1670  ” 
represents  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle"  of 
Bothwell  Bridge,  who  were  confined  for  a period 
of  fiye  months  in  the  ch  arch  yard  without  shelter; 
they  are  seen  at  their  devotions,  reading  or 
earnestly  debating  upon  spiritual  matters.  To 
the  right  a group  of  sympathising  spectators  are 
timidly  observing  them  through  the  iron  bars  ; 
and  to  tbe  left,  and  within  tbe  enclosure,  stands 
a grim^  sentinel.  The  scene  is  not  invested  by 
the  artist  with  the  interest  which  so  tragical  a 
scene  is  fitted  to  call  forth,  and  the  execution  ia 
weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

George  Hay  finds  a rich  store  of  incident  in 
the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  the  scene 
from  “Redgauntlet”  where  “Peter  Peebles 
captures  Allen  Fairford,”  he  has  hardly  realised 
the  humour  of  the  episode,  and  he  has  made  the 
crazy  litigant  rather  too  much  of  a guy  especially 
as  regards  the  huge  jack-boots,  in  which  he  is 
almost  swallowed  up. 

W.  Pettes  Donglas  io  deoidedly  eocentrio 
Last  year,  and  this  year  also,  this  phase  of  his 
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character  is  evinced  by  bis  choosing  a narrow 
upright  canvas,  upon  which  ha  paints  a scene 
from  a height  looking  down  upon  the  roofs  of 
houses  in  the  foreground,  and  thence  out  to  sea, 
where  a long  line  of  “Herring  Boats”  are 
“ entering  Stonehaven  Harbour.” 

G.  Paul  Chalmers  is  very  f«.8tidiou8  as  to  what 
ho  exhibits.  The  only  specimen  of  his  work 
shown  this  year  is  a head,  which,  for  beolinical 
excellence,  is  unsnrpassed  by  anything  in  the 
galleries.  There  is  here  no  sleight  of  hand  or 
exaggeration  of  treatment,  bat  downright  care, 
ful  manipulation,  aided  by  a fine  eye  for  colour. 

J.  M.  Barclay,  long  favourably  known  as  a 
portrait-painter,  has  made  an  essay  at  historical 
painting,  ohoosing  as  his  subject  “The  Gowery 
Conspiracy,”  at  the  moment  when  Buthven 
breaks  into  the  king’s  apartment,  and  attempts 
to  bind  his  hands.  The  incident  is  graphically 
rendered,  and  the  colouring  rich  and  harmonious, 
but  there  is  a lack  of  muscalar  aotion,  especially 
in  the  limbs  of  Kuthven.and  the  man  in  armour 
who  guards  the  door  looks  a lifeless  dummy. 

Very  simple  and  pleasing  is  Thomas  Graham’s 
pastoral,  “From  bis  Flocks  Strayed.”  The 
shepherd  who  leaves  his  flocks  for  tbe  more 
attractive  company  of  his  sweetheart,  as  well  as 
the  girl  herself,  do  not  look  like  models  got  up 
for  the  oocasion,  but  are  real  rustics,  comely,  but 
without  artificiality,  either  in  dress  or  manner, 
and  the  landscape  is  in  admirable  keeping. 

Eobert  Gibb,  in  choosing  such  a subject  as  the 
" Death  of  St.  Columba,”  has  aimed  high,  and 
has  fairly  succeeded  in  his  aim.  Tbe  grouping 
is  effective,  the  face  of  the  saint  expressive,  aa 
are  those  of  the  attendant  monks  and  oboristera. 
The  niiiuipulation  is  broad  and  free,  nud  tbe 
general  tone  satisfactory.  Mr.  Gibb  deserves 
enoouragement  to  proceed  in  tbe  path  which  he 
has  nhusen. 

\V,  B.  Hole  also  chooses  a them©  from  the 
olden  times,  but  one  not  of  a serious  nature, 
entitled,  “ Taken  Unawares.”  A friar  of  orders 
grey  has  fallen  asleep  after  partaking  of  tbe 
hospitality  of  a baronial  ball,  whilst  a jester 
draws  bis  likeness  upon  a slate,  and  the  attend- 
ants watch  the  proceeding  with  interest.  Tbe 
contrast  between  the  happy  unconsciousness  of 
the  dozing  friar  and  the  jolly,  free-and-easy 
manner  of  the  jester,  is  well  hit  off.  The  draw, 
ing,  manipulation,  and  composition  are  good,  but 
the  colour  is  in  parts  crude  and  raw,  especially 
in  the  costume  of  tbe  jester. 

We  have  ouly  noticed  what  appear  to  ns  to  be 
the  principal  works  exhibited ; but  there  are  many 
others  which,  although  less  prominent,  are  well 
worthy  of  attention.  As  we  have  lingered  about 
the  galleries  the  impression  has  grown  upon  us 
that  the  exhibition  as  a whole  is  np  to  the 
average,  and  only  wants  one  or  two  first-rate 
works  to  make  it  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Scottish  Academy. 


complete  revolutions  before  it  broke.  The 
fracture  occurred  at  one  end,  leaving  about  11  ft. 
of  the  rail  in  the  twisted  form  which  had  been 
given  to  it.  In  this  twisted  state  the  rail  was 
laid  on  two  bearings,  3 ft.  6 in.  apart,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  blows  of  1 ton  weight  falling  30_fe., 
and  it  bore  one  of  these  blows  without  breaking. 
Mr.  Barlow  gives  the  limiting  span  of  a girder, 
in  iron,  at  5 tons  per  inch  strain,  as  600  ft.,  and 
in  steel,  at  8 tons  per  inch  strain,  as  960  ft.  We 
can  obtain  an  idea  of  tbo  effect  of  introducing 
steel  by  this,  and  Mr.  Barlow  says,  assuming  a 
load  in  addition  to  tho  weight  of  the  girder  of 
1 ton  to  tho  foot,  the  relative  weights  under 
these  circumstances  would  be  : — 


THE  TESTING  AND  STRENGTH  OF 
MATERIALS.* 

Steel. The  simplest  definition  of  the  term  steel 

that  I have  met  with  was  supplied  to  me  by  t 
Sheffield  firm,  and  is  as  follows:—”  Steel,  acorn 
binatiou  or  alloy  of  iron  that  will  forge,  bardeO; 
and  temper.”  There  are  various  kinds  of  steel 
SQoh  as  carbon  cast  steel,  tnngstein  cast  steel 
chrome  cast  steel,  cyanogen  cast  steel,  and 
titanium  east  steel,  and  several  other  metals 
have  been  alloyed  with  iron,  to  make  steel. 
There  is  also  blistered  steel,  which  is  made  from 
malleable  bar  iron,  by  a process  called  cementa. 
tion  5 German  steel,  which  is  made  directly 
from  the  ore,  and  sometimes  from  pig-iron,  in 
tbe  Catalan  forge.  The  line  between  oast  iron 
and  steel  is, — when  it  is  capable  of  being  forged 
it  is  steel,  and  when  it  will  not  forge  it  is  cast 
ironj  and  the  line  between  malleable  ironand  steel 
is  when  it  will  harden  and  temper  it  is  steel,  and 
when  it  will  not  harden  and  temper  it  is  malleable 
iron.  It  is  well  known  to  manufacturers  and 
to  many  others  that  steel  of  the  strength  of  33 
to  36  tons  per  inch  can  be  made,  and  is  made,  in 
large  quantities,  at  moderate  prices,  possessing 
Ml  tho  toughness  and  malleability  required  in 
engineering  structures.  We  have  this  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow ; and  yet  engi. 
neers,  as  a rule,  in  England  do  not  seem  to  take 
kindly  to  it,  for  bridge-bnilding,  at  any  rate.  In 
this  respect  we  are  behind  one  American  friends, 
The  malleability  of  steel  will  be  shown  by  the 
following  test:— A piece  of  rail,  weighing  80  Ib. 
per  yard,  and  12  ft.  in  length,  was  held  by  one 
end  and  twisted  at  the  other,  and  made  6f 
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Span. 


Weight  of  Steel 
girder  in  tons. 


Weight  of  iron 
girder  in  tons. 


With  these  facts  before  us,  sorely  we  ought  to 
turn  our  attention  to  this  metal,  and  got  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  state  a limiting  strain,  as  they 
do  in  iron. 

Testing  R^iltvay  Steel  Acles. — The  mode  or 
testing  usnally  adopted  by  Continental  railway 
engineers  is  to  take  ono  out  of  each  hundred 
axles,  and  to  test  it  to  destruction.  It  is 
usually  stipulated  iu  the  specification  that  the 
whole  lot  may  be  rejected  if  this  one,  or  at  most 
a second,  do  not  stand  the  trial,  as  several 
Eoglish  makers  have  fonnd  to  their  coat.  _ Some 
of  these  tests  are  very  severe.  Suoh  is  that 
required  by  the  Austrian  Northern  Railway, 
acoording  to  which  all  5-in.  steel  axles,  when  set 
on  supports  nearly  5 ft.  apart,  must  undergo 
blows  from  a weight  of  about  7 cwt.  falling  from 
height  of  nearly  19  ft.,  increased  by  2 ft.  for 
each  successive  blow.  In  this  way  it  mast 
withstand  a bend  of  9 in.,  and  a further  bending 
back  of  9 in.,  tbo  operations  being  continued 
until  the  axle  has  withstood  more  than  6,000  foot- 
pounds.  A lighter  teat  is  that  of  the  Southern 
Railway  Company,  who  require  for  their  4^-in. 
steel  axles  that,  with  a distance  between  the 
supports  of  nearly  5 ft.,  they  shall  withstand  a 
beud  of  more  than  9|  in. .under  a 7-cwt.  monkey 
falling  from  a height  of  nearly  15  ft.  The  axles 
must  then  be  oapable  of  being  bent  back  straight 
n the  same  manner  without  breaking.  In  fact, 
almost  every  other  company’s  engineer  has  a 
different  test,  differing  as  to  the  distance  between 
the  supports,  tbe  weight  of  the  monkey,  and  the 
height  of  its  fall.  In  truth,  the  process  is  merely 
that  generally  adopted  for  rails  of  which  a 
certain  per-oeutage  is  taken  haphazard  ont  of  the 
lot  and  bent  or  fractured. 

2f‘illeable  Cast  Iron.— In  ISOlMr.  S.  Lucas,  of 
Sheffield,  patented  a mode  of  producing  malie- 
able  cast  iron.  His  specification  clearly  shows  the 
theory  of  conversion.  Tbe  firm,  Edward  Lucas 
& Son,  of  Dronfield  Foundry,  are  still  engaged  iu 
its  manufacture.  In  Mr.  Lucas’s  specification. 
No.  2,767,  he  describes  tho  process  thus  The 
cast  iron  being  first  made  or  cast  into  such  form 
as  may  be  moat  convenient  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  afterwards  intended,  is  to  be  put  into 
a steel-converting  or  other  proper  furnace,  to- 
gether with  a suitable  quantity  of  ironstone,  iron 
ore,  some  of  the  metallic  oxides,  lime,  or  any 
combination  of  these  (previously  reduced  into 
powder  or  small  pieoes),  or  with  any  other  sub- 
stance  capable  of  combining  with  or  absorbing  the 
carbon  of  the  crude  iron.  A degree  of  heat  is 
then  to  be  applied  so  intense  aa  to  effect  a union  of 
the  oarbon  of  the  oast  iron  with  the  substance 
made  use  of,  and  continued  during  so  long  a time 
aa  shall  be  found  necessary  to  make  the  oast 
iron  either  partially  or  perfectly  malleable,  ac- 
cording  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  bo 
wanted.  If  it  be  iotended  to  make  the  iron 
perfectly  malleable,  from  one-half  to  two-thirda 
of  its  weight  of  ironstone,  iron  ore,  or  other  sab- 
stance  will  be  found  necessary ; if  only  partially 
so,  a much  less  quantity  will  be  sufficient.  Five 
or  sixdaya  and  nights  will  in  general  be  found  suf- 
ficient during  whioh  to  continue  the  beat,  which, 
towards  the  close  of  the  process,  cannot  be  too 
great.  Care  sbonld  be  taken  that  the  pieces  of 
cast  iron  be  not  of  too  great  thickness,  aa  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  lengthening  the  process} 
but  the  proportion  of  the  several  substances  made 
use  of,  and  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  heat 
to  be  applied,  must  greatly  depend  not  only  on 
the  nature  of  those  substances,  but  also  on  the 
nature  or  quality  of  the  pig  or  cast  iron  employed, 
a knowledge  of  which  can  be  obtained  only  by 
experience.  The  oast  iron  to  be  rendered  malie- 
able  and  the  substances  to  be  made  use  of  for 
tbe  purpose,  may  be  placed  in  the  furnace  in 
alternate  layers,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  iron- 


stone  or  iron  ore  from  adhering  to  the  iron,  a 
thin  layer  of  sand  may  be  placed  between  them. 

The  colour,  both  externally  and  of  fractured 
specimens,  approaches  that  of  steel.  The  “malie. 
ableised  ” metal  takes  readily  a very  fine  polish, 
which  is  not  easily  destroyed  upon  exposure  to 
moiaturo.  Malleable  cast  iron  is  easily  stamped, 
drawn,  and  hammered  without  heating.  It  can 
also  be  worked  well  under  tho  hammer  at  a low 
heat,  and  at  this  stage  hammering  appears  to 
improve  the  grain.  Very  small  sections  may 
occasionally  be  welded,  but  as  a rule,  malle- 
able cast  iron  is  not  weldable.  It  is  readily 
brazed  with  copper.  It  melts  only  under 
a very  high  heat,  and  it  stands  fire  so  well 
that  it  is  employed  for  foundry  ladles,  crucibles 
for  gold  and  silver,  and  for  the  tubes  of  some 
descriptions  of  boilers.  Malleable  oast  iron  may 
be  case-hardened  more  readily  and  to  a greater 
depth  than  wrought  iron.  The  oustings  are  not 
blistered,  scaled,  or  warped  in  the  process,  and 
tbe  case-hardening  may  bo  effected  either  with 
bones,  hoofs,  or  leather,  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
or  with  prnssiate  of  potash.  The  articles  made 
of  malleable  cast  iron  are  all  kinds  of  machinery 
fittings,  steam-boiler  tubes,  gas  joints,  horse- 
shoes, bridle-bits,  stirrups,  gun  fittings,  bed 
fittings,  railway  signal  pulleys,  buffer  and  axle 
boxes,  tram-car  wheels,  cross-heads,  portable 
engine  cbimnoy  caps  and  bases,  bows  for  man- 
holes of  boilers,  link  reversing  and  expansion 
gear,  cranks,  pistons,  and  garden  tools  j in  fact, 
malleable  oast  iron  is  used  in  place  of  wrought 
iron  to  a very  great  extent,  especially  sinco 
labour  became  so  very  dear,  as  iu  many  cases  it 
comes  in  cheaper  than  forged  work,  when  the 
article  is  of  a difficult  form  or  shape  ; bub  it 
cannot  compete  suscessfuUy  with  forgings  when 
the  articles  required  are  heavy,  and  tolerably 
easy  to  forge.  Castings  can  be  annealed  up  to 
any  weight  and  size;  tho  time  taken  for  annealing 
light  oastioga  is  about  seven,  and  for  heavy  four- 
teen  days.  The  metal  chiefly  used  in  tbe  pro- 
duction  of  malleable  oastinga  is  the  finest 
brands  of  charcoal,  and  hematite  pigs  specially 
prepared.  Its  advantage  overcast  iron  is  that 
the  same  strength  may  be  obtained  with  half  the 
weight,  and  that  ibis  easier  to  finish,  and  takes  a 
finer  polish.  Uuliko  wrought  iron,  it  is  not  liable  to 
defective  weld^,  and  complicated  patterns  and 
shapes  can  be  produced  with  ease  at  a reasonable 
cost.  It  is  more  easily  worked  than  steel,  and 
is  freer  from  defects  through  blowing  or  honey- 
combing. A superior  kind  of  small  soft  casting 
is  made  by  the  Nottingham  Malleable  Iron  Com- 
pany, which,  from  being  subject  to  a partial 
annealing,  is  very  easily  given  a bright  polish, 
the  difference  in  cost  being  fully  recouped  by 
saving  in  labour  and  tools.  The  specimens  of 
malleable  oast  iron  in  Mr.  Kirkaldy’s  museum 
that  he  has  tested  are  well  worth  examination  : — 
he  allowed  me  every  facility  in  passing  through 
his  works,  and  I am  indebted  to  him  for  much 
information  be  kindly  gave  me. 

FhospJwr  Bronze  is  tbe  usual  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin,  with  the  addition  of  some  phosphorus  : 
by  varying  the  quantity  of  tbe  latter,  the  alloy 
oau  be  made  from  a ductile  and  malleable,  but 
exceedingly  tough,  quality,  to  such  as  approach 
the  main  qualities  of  steel.  The  metal  when 
cast  has  great  fluidity,  and  fills  tho  moulds  per- 
fectly to  the  smallest  details  } consequently  it  is 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  works  of  art 
or  decoration,  as  well  as  for  engineering  purposes. 
Ordinary  bronze,  by  the  admixture  of  phosphorus, 
changes  its  qualities  and  obarncteristics ; tho 
colour  becomes  warmer,  more  like  that  of  gold  . 
when  mixed  with  copper,  tbo  grain  or  fracture 
approaches  that  of  steel,  and  the  toughness, 
elasticity,  and  tensile  strength  are  greatly  in- 
creased. The  uses  to  whioh  phosphor  bronze 
are  applied  are  very  numerous  ; to  cite  a few  I 
may  mention  bearings  for  railway  car-axles  and 
machinery,  &o.,  door  keys,  and  inner  plating  for 
iron  safes,  tamping-bars  for  miners,  and  scissors, 
rollers,  knives,  and  hammers  for  gunpowder 
mills ; these  tools  are  very  hard,  and  oaa  with 
difficulty  be  touched  by  a file,  yet  have  the  same 
advantage  as  copper  in  not  emitting  any  sparks. 
It  is  also  used  .for  rock  - drills,  blast  furnace 
tuyeres,  toothed  gearing  for  rolling-mills,  cavalry 
fitments,  exoentric  straps,  pump  cylinders,  piston 
packing,  and  other  forms  of  mechanism } and 
used  as  a bell  metal  it  is  said  to  give  a clear  and 
louder  ring  than  any  other  compound,  for  as  the 
clappers  can  be  made  heavier,  a greater  volntnc 
of  sound  can  be  produced  withont  risk  of  crack- 
ing  the  bells.  As  regards  first  cost,  the  price 
of  phosphor  bronze  is  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
higher  than  that  of  gun-metal,  composed  of  about 
four  parts  copper  with  one  part  tin,  bnt  placed 
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ID  the  very  trying  position  of  a railway.carriage 
bearing,  it  has  been  found  by  actual  and  long 
continued  trial  that  IZ.  worth  of  phosphor  bronze 
will  out-wear 4Z.  worth  of  the  gnu-metal.  Com- 
pared  with  wrought  iron,  it  appears  from  a drop 
test  made  that  it  took  thirteen  falling  blows  on  a 
bar  of  phosphor  bronze  to  bend  it  1 in.,  against 

eight  blows  on  a bar  of  forged  charcoal  iron, 

the  test  bars  being  6 in.  long  by  2 in.  wide  by 
k in.  thick,  the  drop  weight  being  148  lb.,  and 
the  height  of  stroke  13  in.  Experiments  on 
phosphor  bronze  made  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  at 
Turin  show  an  absolute  resistance  of  63.000  lb. 
per  square  inch.  Mr.  Kirkaldy  sent  specimen 
test  bars  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  of 
the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society, 
and  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him  for  his 
kindness  in  so  doing. 

Fortlayid  Cement~Ton  years  back  Portland 
cement  was  specified  by  engineers  to  be  110  lb. 
weight  per  bushel,  and  500  lb.  tensile  strain  on 
a briquette  2\  in.  area,  or  222  lb.  per  inch.  In 
some  of  the  tests  made  for  Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt 
during  the  building  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  the 
tensile  strain  was  325  lb.  per  inch  of  section. 
The  proper  test  now  should  bo  about  115  lb.  per 
bushel,  or  90  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  average 
tensile  strain  of  6 briqnettes  should  equal  350  lb. 
per  square  inch  after  a week’s  immersion  in  water. 
It  has  also  been  proposed  to  apply  a sieve  test 
of  80  per  cent,  of  the  cement  to  pass  a sieve 
of  2,250  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  bnt  to  get 
the  weight  the  cement  has  to  bo  coarsely  ground, 
and  the  coarse  particles  are  themselves  so  many 
elements  of  danger.  A simple  test  that  I have 
heard  one  of  our  members  give,  when  others 
cannot  be  applied,  is  making  a small  square  or 
pat,  and  dropping  it  into  water.  If  the  sharp 
edges  crack  or  break  after  a short  time,  the 
cement  is  too  hot  or  fresh,  or  is  inferior  in 
. quality.  Michele’s  patent  cement-testing  machine 
is  recommended  and  generally  specified  for  all 
large  works  where  cements  are  extensively  used. 
The  price  varies  from  24Z.  to  281.  each. 

In  the  matter  of  timber  structures,  I would  like 
to  mention  that,  wherever  creosoted  timber  can 
be  applied,  it  seems  advisable  to  use  it,  because  it 
not  only  resists  the  changes  of  weather,  but  also 
lulds  to  the  strength  of  the  wood.  On  the  autho- 
rity of  Messrs.  Armstrong  &.  Foster,  Sunderland, 
wo  know  that  a series  of  experiments  proved 
this  to  be  the  case.  Pieces  of  Memel  fir  and 
Scotch  fir,  each  measuring  2 ft.  6 in.  by  2 in.  by 
1 in.,  with  a 2 It.  bearing,  broke  as  follows  ; — 
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any  new  edition  it  would  be  well  to  revise.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  sides  of  the  flitch 
p ate  should  be  roughed  so  as  to  have  a surface 
like  the  teeth  of  a very  coarse  file,  so  as  to  in- 
crease its  adhesion  to  the  wood. 

Timber  Columns  or  Posts.— I noticed  during 
the  construction  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  that  two 
whole  baniks  of  timber  were  tested  as  to  their 
compressive  resistance,  with  the  following 
results : — ® 

Crippled  with, 

one.  per  foot.  Reduction 

Feor.  Tuns.  Tods,  iulencih. 
13x13  ...  13S  or  113  .. 

13x13  117  or  12«  ...  |i 


Red 

White 


Length. 

Feet, 

...  20  ... 
...  20  ... 


HINTS  FROM  AMERICAN  PRACTICE.* 

A WRITER  in  the  Times  a few  years  back 
remarked  on  the  cosmopolitan  character  which 

attaches  to  SOTnn  nmffiooinno  no  ,1 :.i- 


Not  crooaoted 
broke  with 

Memel  fir  n owt 

Scotch  Hr  13|  ,,  


CreoBOted  Creosoted. 
broke  with  Gain. 

..  llf  cwt.  ...  } cwt. 

..  loi  „ ...  If  „ 


In  each  of  the  above  cases  the  breaking,  weights 
are  the  averages  of  six  tests.  It  should  be  re- 
membered  that  while  creosoted  timber  is  im- 
pervious to  wet,  it  is  not  so  to  the  sun’s  rays. 
A creosoted  piece  of  timber  will  always  show  on 
which  side  the  sun  shines.  The  oil  is,  by  solar 
influence,  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  wood, 
some  of  it  evaporates,  whilst  more  trickles  down 
the  timberj  for  this  reason  timber,  although  oreo- 
soted,  should  occasionally  be  paid  over  with  a 
coat  of  tar.  The  writer  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness to  Messrs.  Bethell,  and  to  Messrs. 
Armstrong  & Foster,  for  much  valuable  infor- 
mation they  had  given  them. 

Flitch,  Sandwich,  or  Salmon  Beams.— In  cal. 
culating  composite  girders  of  wood  and  iron,  we 
must  arrange  that  the  different  materials  shall 
actinooDcert  with  each  other.  To  this  end  the  late 
Sir  William  Fairbairn,  E.  W.  Tarn,  and  others, 
have  experimented  j but  these  authorities  do  not 
all  agree  as  to  the  proportion  the  iron  should 
bear  to  the  wood.  With  Fairbairn,  this  kind  of 
beam  does  not  appear  to  have  found  much 
favour,  for  he  describes  it  as  being  " composed 
of  a plate  between  two  pieces  of  timber,  depend, 
ing,  probably,  more  upon  these  adjuncts  than 
any  amount  of  strength  likely  to  be  obtained  . 
from  the  centre  plate,  which,  in  such  a position 
and  111  each  a form,  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
beam.  Cast-iron  flitches  have  been  used,  but 
are  now  quite  discontinued. 

In  Fairbairn’s  beam  the  proportion  of  iron 
plate  to  wood  is  1.32nd;  in  experimental  "beams 
tried  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  it  was  1.12th ; Tarn’s 
proportion  is  1.20th,  The  experimental  flitch 
beams  tried  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  will  be  found 
fully  detailed  in  the  Builder  for  June  9tb,  1806, 
and  I beg  to  refer  those  interested  in  this  mode 
of  constructing  beams  to  the  number  for 
that  date.  It  will  be  found  that  the  formnlm 
given  by  Hurst’s  “Surveyor’s  Pocket-book” 
and  these  experiments  do  not  agree,  which  in 


— ouaraocer  wnicn 

attaches  to  some  professions  as  compared  with 
others  that  are  of  necessity  more  localised.  As 
instances  of  tbo  latter,  he  adduced  the  law 
which,  however  brilliant  may  bo  the  prospects 
It  holds  out  to  successful  votaries,  has  its  fields 
for  exertion  limited  by  the  differing  systems  of 
jnrisprndenoe  which  prevail  in  different  countries. 
A Dublin  barrister  or  solicitor,  if  obliged  to 
transfer  his  sphere  of  practice  to  New  York  or 
even  to  Quebec  or  Melbourne,  would  find  a large 
part  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  little 
use.  Not  so,  however,  with  a physician  or  surgeon 
whose  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  and  its 
ailments  would  be  of  equal  service  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  These  latter  professions  accord- 
ingly are  classed  as  oosmopolitnn,  and  in  the 
same  category  the  writer  above  mentioned 
reckons  our  own  and  the  kindred  one  of  the 
engineer.  As  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion 
and  the  principles  of  taste,  are  the  same  all  over 
the  world,  the  architect  or  engineer,  provided  he 
be  originally  possessed  of  adequate  capacity, 
will  be  in  no  way  disconcerted  by  having  a new 
field  of  practice  open  before  him,  but  having 
devoted  a brief  space  to  acquire  a knowledge  of 
the  local  materials,  will  find  his  own  training  and 
experience  of  the  fullest  value  in  enabling  him 
to  ntilise  them.  Differing  requirements  of 
^climate  and  custom,  so  far  from  being  obstacles 
m the  way  of  a competent  architect,  will  rather 
suggest  to  him  new  modes  of  construction  and 
forms  of  design,  and  make  it  less  difficult  for  him 
to  achieve  something  novel,  than  where  the  con- 
ditions  to  be  observed  are  unvarying  ; and  it  is 
hard  if  the  practice  of  architects  who  have  thus 
laboured  to  transplant  European  architecture  to 
the  soil  of  other  continents  does  nob  suggest  to 
them  at  least  some  few  ideas  which  might  with 
advantage  be  engrafted  on  home  practice  also. 
It  IS  the  consideration  of  some  such,  suggested 
to  the  writer  during  nearly  three  years’  residence 
and  practice  in  the  United  States,  that  your 
attention  is  invited  this  evening. 

In  a former  paper  on  American  architecture, 

I referrea  to  the  fact  that  American  town  houses 
formed  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  class  of 
buildings  to  be  seen  on  that  continent.  The 
oonditioDS  of  social  life  which  prevail  there  have 
led  to  their  development  to  a greater  extent  than 
18  now  nanal  m most  of  our  cities,  and  may  be 
compared  in  their  results  to  those  which  at  one 
period  of  our  history  caused  Dublin  to  be  filled 
with  stately  town  mansions,  now,  alas  ! deserted 
by  their  lordly  occupants,  and  relegated  to  the 
uses  of  schools,  warehouses,  charitable  inatitu- 
tions,  and  government  offices.  The  town  houses 
of  the  American  cities  are  nearly  on  the  same 
scale  as  these  once  aristocratio  mansions  of  ours 
but  are  finished^  and  fitted  up  with  a modern 
completeness  fairly  commensnrate  with  the 
general  advance  in  the  industrial  arts  which  the 
world  has  made  in  the  interim.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  features  about  them  (which 
applies  also  to  other  classes  of  building)  is  the 
completeness  of  tbeir  nysbems  of  heating.  This 
has  doubtless  been  enforced  by  the  rigour  of  the 
climate  in  winter,  and  necessity  has  proved  here, 
as  in  so  many  other  instances,  “ the  mother  of 
invention.”  Compared  with  the  imperfect  and 
wasteful  manner  in  which  our  honses  and  public 
buildings  are  warmed,  one  is  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mildness  of  our  winter  has  allowed  ns 
to  fall  into  utter  supineness  and  neglect  on  the 
snbjeofc.  And  yet  we  have  plenty  of  cold,  and, 
what  IS  worse,  damp  weather  here  to  make  it 
important  for  us  to  attend  to  it.  What  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  find  the  halls,  stair- 
o^B,  passages,  and  often  the  bedrooms  of  a 
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house  or  hotel  destitute  of  any  provision  for 
warming  them,  and  consequently  filled  with  as 
cold  and  damp  an  atmosphere  as  prevails  ontside, 
while  a few  of  the  living-rooms  are  warmed  by 
open  fireplaces  only,  which  just  give  a comfort- 
able seat  or  two  in  their  immediate  vicinity,— 
the  traditional  “ chimney-corner, ’’—and  which 
are  certain  to  draw  powerful  currents  of  cold  air 
towards  them  whenever  the  doors  are  opened  ? 
The  effect  of  this  defective  system,  or  rather 
want  of  system,  is  seen  in  oiir  internal  domestio 
arohitecture,  which  is  cramped  or  confined  as 
compared  with  either  American  or  continental 
European.  Our  doors  are  miserably  small,  and 
have  to  bo  placed  m lop-sided  pos'tions,  with  a 
total  disregard  of  symmetry.  Draughts  have  to 
bo  guarded  against  by  frequent  cross  doorways, 
and  the  most  careful  adjustment  given  to  the 
relative  positions  even  of  articles  of  furniture 
m the  rooms,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  planning  in 
Professor  Kerr’s  “ Gentleman’s  House,”  simply 

to  make  what  was  originally  bad  tolerable. 

Now,  m the  American  houses  and  hotels,  the 
moment  one  crosses  the  threshold  he  enters  a 
mild  and  equable  temperature,  which  pervades 
every  part  of  the  house,  and  permits  the  internal 
doors  all  through  to  be  left  open  or  shut  inde- 
pendently of  any  considerations  of  temperature. 
It  also  permits  of  much  more  spacious  and  sym- 
metrical  doorways  being  used  than  with  us ; and,  in 
tact,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  to  a British 
islander  on  his  first  arrival,  is  the  superior  dimeu- 
sions  and  elegance  of  the  doorways,  which  are 
generally  9 ft.  or  10  ft,  high,  and  6 ft.  or  8 ft 
wide,  oircnlar-headed,  in  two  leavee,  either  fold- 
ing nr  sliding.  The  details  of  the  methods  by 
which  this  equable  temperature  is  maintained 
vary  somewhat,  and  to  discuss  them  properly 
would  require  a volume  by  itself.  Vast  advances 
have  been  made  in  them  during  the  last  few 
years,  so  as  to  obviate  moat  of  the  objections 
which  have  caused  so  much  prejudice  to  exist 
amongst  us  against  any  other  system  of  heating 
but  the  open  fireplace.  For  example,  some  years 
back  the  use  of  stoves  (somewhat  like  those  we 
see  still  on  the  continent  of  Europe)  in  American 
houses  was  very  general,  the  dry  sulphurous 
heat  evolved  by  them  was  very  disagreeable, 
and  they  were  denounced  by  Mr.  Anthony  Trol. 
lope  and  other  English  travellers  as  being  the 
chief  and,  as  he  calls  them,  “accursed”  means 
of  destroying  the  complexions  of  the  Atnorioau 
ladies.  Be  that  as  it  may,  snob  stoves  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen  in  well-appointed  American 
houses,  which  are  now  heated  by  a hot-air  ap. 
p'lratus^  either  on  the  basement,  or  more  com- 
monly in  the  “aub-oellar,”  comraunioatiDg  by 
means  of  flues  with  openings  into  each  important 
room,  or  else  by  steam ; not  so  often  by  hot 
water.  In  fact,  steam  heating  seems  to  have  been 
brought  to  greater  perfection  there  than  any. 
where  else  I know  of,  and  as  it  admits  of  raooh 
smaller  pipes  being  used  than  with  water,  and 
does  not  take  so  long  to  circulate,  it  possesses 
great  advantages,  and  is  well  worthy  of  farther 
attention  at  this  side.  The  chief  volume  of 
heated  air  is  arranged  to  be  thrown  into  the  halls 
and  passages  (the  coldest  parts  with  ns),  and  in 
order  to  its  diffusion  to  any  rooms  which  may  nob 
have  special  connexion  with  the  apparatus,  such 
as  smaller  bedrooms  and  oloset0,fanlights  moving 

on  hinges  are  placed  over  all  the  doorways an 

arrangement  equally  serviceable  for  diffusion  of 
light  as  well  as  air.  The  upper  panels  of  doors 
are  also  very  often  of  ground  plate-glass,  in 
ornamental  patterns,  which  is  not  only  very 
elegant  in  appearance,  bub  secures  that  the  oor. 
ridors  and  passages  enjoy  much  better  light  than 
they  wonld  otherwise  have.  The  halls,  stairs, 
and  passages  are  handsomely  furnished  and  car- 
peted, and  are  generally  quite  as  agreeable 
lounging-places  as  the  sitting-rooms,  to  which 
they  are  thrown  open  by  the  large  folding-doors 
already  referred  to,  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
prevails  with  us.  A comparison  of  the  plana  of 
some  American  honses,  and  an  inspection  of  some 
of  the  details  of  internal  doorways,  will  show  the 
operation  of  these  oanses.  Under  a mode  of 
heating  by  open  fireplaces  only,  such  plans  and 
details  would  be  inadmissible  j but  when  once  a 
proper  system  of  general  warming  is  applied, 
the  architect  is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  his  internal 
plan  and  details  in  a much  more  symmetrical  and 
spacious  manner  than  before.  It  will  be  observed 
also  that  the  open  fireplace  is  still  retained  in 
the  principal  rooms  ; nor  do  I by  any  means 
advocate  its  discontinuance.  I regard  it,  how. 
ever,  as  a useful  supplement  to  a more  compre. 
bensive  system  of  heating  which  ought  to  be 
contrived  for  every  well-planned  dwelling-house 
or  public  building.  And  no  such  system  should 
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be  adopted  without  at  the  eame  time  arranging 
for  a complete  system  of  ventilation.  _ 

The  neat  poin't  to  which  I shall  advert  is  the 
eitent  to  which  plumbing  and 

aoplied  to  bnildinge,  and  especially  dwelling- 
houses,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  a large 
number  of  servants,  and  the  use  of  detached 
pieces  of  crockery  ware  in  the  bed  and  dreaam„ 
rooms.  To  this,  too,  the  Americans  have  been 
led  by  the  dilHonlty  of  procuring  competent 
domesL  servants.  This  is,  indeed,  the  groat 
tronble  of  American  housekeepers,  and  drives 
so  many  respectable  people  to 
and  boarding-honses  rather  than  their  own 
homos  1 bnt,  besides  this,  it  renders  it  important 
that  houses  shall  bo  contrived  so  as  to  require 
the  least  possible  number  of  servants  to  attend 
to  them.  And  1 am  not  clear  but  that  wo  are 
coming  to  a similar  sot  of  conditions  here.  The 
cost  of  domestic  service  has  '=■''8''^ 
with  ns  during  the  last  few  years,  and  still  the 
complaint  of  householders  is  that  really  good 
servants  are  bard  to  bo  obtained  at  any  price 
In  the  meantime,  groat  advances  have  been 
made  both  with  us  and  the  Americans  m the 
mechanical  arts,  in  plumbing  and  engineering 
especially,  and  all  our  great  cities  a™  ■lO'V 
blessed  with  abundant  supplios  of  water,  so 
why  should  we  not  advance  with  the  times,  and 
cease  to  entail  upou  our  housemaids  the  neceaaity 
of  carryiDg  water,  and  filling  and  empbyin^g 
owera  and  baains  by  hand,  whioh  can  all  be 
acoompliahed  almoat  inatantaueoualy  by  a tew 
simple  and  well-uuderatood  arrangementa  ? 

la  every  well-appointed  American  house  each 
bedroom  or  droaaing.room  has  a fixed  baam- 
stand  (and  often  a bath)  provided,  to  which  hot 
and  cold  water  ia  constantly  laid  on.  Besidea 
the  constant  saving  of  service  effected  by  this, 
there  ia  a great  saving  of  time  and  increase  of 
comfort,  and  the  supply  ia  much  more  Plentiful 
than  when  it  has  to  be  brought  up  by  hand. 
There  is  also  a great  saving  in  furniture,  and  1 
venture  to  say  the  coat  of  detached  basin-atauda 
and  crockery.ware  all  through  a house  would  go 
a looB  way  to  defray  the  expense  of  fixed  appli- 
ances such  as  the  Americans  use.  The  complete- 
ness  and  elegance  with  whioh  they  are  fitted  up 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the  replanty 
with  which  they  work,  even  through  the  hard 
frosts  which  prevail  there,  prove  conclusively 
the  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which  they  have 
developed  the  plumber’s  art,  and  should  en- 
coorac^  us  in  the  endeavour  to  introduce  such 
au  obvious  and  desirable  improvement  here.  _ 
While  referring  to  furniture,  I am  led  to  notice 
another  particular  in  which  American  houses 
furniah  us  with  a useful  bint,  namely,  that  a 
large  number  of  things  which  with  ua  form 
separate  and  cumbrous  pieces  of  furniture,  costly 
in  tbemselvea,  ditficult  of  removal,  and  often  im- 
possible to  arrange  comfortably  lo  a room,  are 
with  them  planned  and  built  with  and  into  the 
house.  Of  this  class  especially  are  bookcases, 
sideboards,  mirrors,  presses  and  wardrobes, 
plate-chests,  and  ice-boxes  or  refrigerators, 
which,  when  thus  contrived,  can  be  fitted  inW 
numerous  spaces,  otherwise  likely  to  be  wasted, 
and  can  be  also,  and  are  in  America,  designed 
and  executed  in  harmony  with  the  general  finish 
of  the  interior  of  the  house.  _ Now  surely  this 
arrangement  is  well  worthy  of  imitation.  >\  ha.t 
can  be  more  absurd  than,  when  once  the  aroliN 
tect  has  issued  bis  final  certificate  and  the  builder 
has  departed,  to  see  huge  vans  disgorging  loads 
of  heavy  articles  of  furniture  at  the  door  of  a 
now  house,  often  utterly  out  of  character  with 
its  architectural  style,  and  often  also  impossible 

to  bo  fitted  into  the  rooms  without  blockiug  up 
doors  and  windows,  while  numberless  tidy 
recesses  remain  in  the  mansion  blank  and  bare, 
which,  by  a little  judgment  and  forethought, 
might  be  handsomely  and  neatly  fitted  np  so  as 
to ‘’dispense  with  the  necessity  of  heaving  in 
these  huge  and  unwieldy  masses  ? I believe 
true  economy  in  this  case,  as  in  the  last,  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  American  practice, 
and  the  possibilities  of  artistic  effect  and  com- 
pleteness even  more  strongly  so.  Great  variety 
and  symmetry  can  be  given  to  the  forms  of 
rooms  by  the  judicious  planning  of  such  things 
as  I refer  to,  which,  as  they  will  be  required 
sooner  or  later,  might  as  well  be  designed  and 
arranged  by  the  architect,  and  executed  under 
his  direction,  as  ordered  from  some  cabinet- 
maker independent  of  him,  and  ofteri  totally  at 
variance  with  the  character  of  his  building. 

I might  include,  amongst  the  mechanical  ap- 
pliances which  the  Americans  have  brought  into 
use  with  much  skill  and  effect  in  their  town 
houses,  lifts  or  elevators  for  dishes  and  luggage. 


Every  well-appointed  house  in  New  York  has 
one  or  more  of  these,  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
serving-room  as  a matter  of  course,  and  also 
from  the  basement  or  entrance-hall  to  the  attio 
for  luggage.  These,  as  well  as  the  plumbing 
work  already  referred  to.  having  become  general, 
have  been  gradually  improved  so  as  to  approach 
as  near  as  possible  to  perfection  in  their  opera- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  of  passenger 
elevators,  which  are  in  extensive  use  m all  the 
American  cities,  and  with  which,  of  course,  we 
have  some  practical  acquaintance  here;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  ours  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  those  in  use  in  America,  either  m 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  applied,  or  m the 
simplicity  and  smoothness  of  their  working. 

Another  noteworthy  instance  in  winch  the 
Americans  have  brought  both  mechanical  skill 
and  artistic  taste  to  bear  on  domestic  architec- 
ture, has  reference  to  the  style  of  their  hinges 
and  other  door  furniture.  The  forms  of  these 
customary  with  us,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  applied,  are  both  essentially  commonplace 
and  uuartistic.  What  can  bo  more  disagreeably 
matter-of-fact  than  an  ordinary  butt -hinge, 
except,  indeed,  the  transparent  fiction  usua  ly 
attempted  by  the  house-painter,  who  genei-ally 
tries  to  paint  or  grain  it  over  as  if  it  was  part 
of  the  woodwork  of  the  door  ? Whenever  a 
door  or  pair  of  doors  ia  wanted  to  fold  right 
round,  there  seems  to  be  nobetter  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  result  than  by  using  double  width 
butt-binges,  projecting  in  all  their  hideous 
nakedness  beyond  the  architraves.  Since  tbe 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture  there  has  been,  to 
be  sure,  some  attempt  to  introduce  an  artistic 
element  into  hinge-work,  though  even  here  it  is 
too  often  confined  to  planting  on  sham  branches, 

■ the  butt-hinge  keeping  its  own  place;  but  in 
I our  Classic  architecture  tbe  subject  remains 
Untouched.  Now  compare  this  state  of  things 
with  the  forma  of  hinges  illustrated  in 
American  books,  intended  for  and 
ordinary  house-work,  and  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  these  are  usually  silver-plated,  and 
kept  brightly  bnrnished,  and  you  will  agree  with 
rae^  I think,  that  in  this  partioulor  the  Americans 
are,  as  they  put  it  themselves,  decidedly  ' ahead 
of  us.”  The  effect  of  these  hinges  shining  on 

the  dark  polished  walnut  in  general  use  for  the* 
doors  and  architraves  is  very  fine,  reraipdiog  one 
very  much  of  jewelry  on  a lady’s  silk  dress.  As 
I understand  the  American  manufacturers  are 
now  turning  out  hardware  at  prices  Buch  as  to 
compete  fairly  with  Birmingham  or  Sheffield,  and 
certainly  the  forms  of  their  hinges  and  other 
door  farniture  are  far  superior  to  anything  to  be 
had  from  those  places,  1 think  it  would  be  worth 
while  for  some  of  our  enterprising  hardware 
merchants  here  to  open  communication  with 
some  of  them,  and  lot  us  have  tbe  opportunity  of 
tryiu"  their  work  on  some  of  our  buildings. 

The  finish  of  the  stairs  in  American  buildings 
is  much  more  elaborate  and  artistic  thaa_  is 
asual  with  ua;  and  here,  too,  we  may  derive 
some  useful  hints.  Look  for  a moment  at  the 
ordinary  finish  of  tbe  stairs  with  us.  bir  Gilbert 
Scott,  in  his  work  on  "Gothic  Architecture, 
Secular  and  Domestic,"  thus  describes  it Au 
ordinary  staircase  such  as  people 
habit  of  dubbing  ‘handsome’  without  thinking 
it  so,  is  after  all  a very  dull  thing:  your  neat 
steps  with  moulded  nosings— with  neat  cast-iron 
or  bronze  balusters  and  French-pohshed  maho- 
crauy  rail  screwed  round  like  a cormt-aTOWionis  at 
the  foot,  is  an  excellent  thing  in  its  way,  and  far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  a word  against  so  time- 
honoured  a contrivance.  Let  us  speak  well  of 
the  bridge  which  carries  us  safe  over  the  stream, 
and  on  the  same  principle  think  gratefully  of  the 
staircase  whioh  conducts  us  so  pleasantly  to  the 
drawing-room.  All  I have  to  say  agamst  it  is, 
that  with  all  its  practical  good  qualities,  there  is 
a sleepy,  self-satisfied  look  about  it  which  no  one 
would  like  to  disturb.”  . . . " It  does  its  duty  so 
well  and  so  neatlv  and  unobtrusively,  that  it  is 
really  a shame  to  find  fault  with  it;  all  I ask  is 
to  give  it  a fillip  jast  to  make  it  brush  np  and 
look  more  lively."  He  then  proceeds  to  advise 
how  Gothic,  and  especially  Elizabethan,  archi- 
tecture affords  opportunities  for  improving  on 
this  typo  by  the  use  of  a,"  bold  moulded  string 
carved— the  stately  newels  surmounted  po^aibly 
by  figures — the  massive  rail  moulded  to  nt  well 
to  the  hand— tbe  balustrade  formed  either  of  m. 
dividual  balusters,  aroading,  tracery,  or  of  con- 
tinuous  open  scroll-work  ” ; also  "by  the  intro- 
duction of  inlaid  woods,  a mode  of  enrichment 
too  much  overlooked  in  our  Gothic  works. 

Now  all  these  valuable  ideas  have  been  ap- 
parently well  known  to  and  actod  on  by  the 


Americans  for  a long  time  past,  and  that,  too, 
without  departing  from  the  spirit  of  Classic  or 
Renaissance  architecture,  which  as  yet  ia  theic 
favourite.  The  stairs  in  American  bouses  are 
really  beautiful  and  elaborate  pieces  of  work, 
usually  entrusted  to  a specialist  iu  that  lino 
called  a " stair-builder,”  who  apparently  has  far 
distanced  his  progenitor  the  " staircase  band 
amongst  ourselves. 

The  external  doorways,  especially  of  the  town 
houses,  next  demand  notice,  as  they  form  very 
imoosing  and  attractive  features  iu  American 
bouses,  while  so  miserably  bald  and  uoiuviting 
with  US.  I am  inclined  to  think  the  architects 
or  builders  who  erected  the  many  stately  aristo- 
cratic mansions  of  the  past  age^  iu  Dublin, 
already  referred  to,  had  much  better  ideas  on  that 
subject  than  those  whioh  have  sines  become  pre- 
valent. At  least,  if  we  look  about  for  a dignified 
and  effective  doorway,  we  are  far  more  likely  to  hit 
on  one  of  them  than  on  one  of  our  newest  pro- 
ductions. There  are  bold  and  effective  doorways 
to  Powerscourt  House  (now  Messrs.  Ferrier  & 
Pollock’s),  Cbarleville  House  (now  the  Roman 
Catholic  amver3ity),and  Avonmore  House  (now 
the  United  Service  Club),  also  to  many  other 
old  mansions;  but  the  builders  of  more  recent 
town  houses  seem  to  have  had  no  better  idea  of 
a principal  entrauco-door  than  a plain  semi- 
circular or  semi-elliptical  arched  opening.  The 
American  town  houses,  small  and  great,  have 
nearly  always  handsome  doorways,  with  more  or 
less  of  architectural  character,  and  of  spacious 
dimensions,  the  outer  door  in  two  folds,  opening 
at  right  angles  to  the  front,  and  forming  a most 
useful  and  inviting  recessed  porch,  with  a pair 
of  inner  glazed  doors  within.  The  panelling  and 
mouldings  are  really  elegant  and  varied,  instead 
of  the  regular  old  four-panel  or  six-panel  that 
we  ought  to  be  sick  of  by  this  time,  and  the 
material  commonly  oak,  walnut,  or  other  orna- 
mental  hard  wood.  I am  aware  that  a prejudice 
exists  here  against  anything  like  style  in  a hall- 
door,  as  looking  too  much  like  a hotel  or  club- 
house, just  like  what  once  existed  against  plate 
glass,  bnt  it  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  dis- 
countenanced. There  is  certainly  much  room 
for  improvement;  but  the  scarcity  of  oak  or 
other  hard  wood  with  us  makes  it  unlikely  that 
we  shall  ever  rival  the  Americans  in  this  par- 
ticular. U is  doubtful,  however,  whether  our 
damp  climate  is  not  adverse  to  the  use  of  any 
unpainted  wood  in  such  a position, — at  least,  any 
instances  where  oak  or  mahogany  have^eeu 
used  for  external  doors  iu  Dublin  are  far  lees 
satisfactory  than  where  painted  or  grained  deal 
was  ussd, — a remarkable  instance  in  which  the 
imitation  is  more  lasting  than  the  reality. 

There  ia  another  very  common  feature  in 
American  Domestic  architecture,  more  frequent, 
however,  in  the  country  and  euburba;  than  in  the 
towns,  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  deserving 
of  adoption  here,— namely,  the  verandah.  This 
is  extensively  adopted  as  affording  a cool  and 
airy  place  of  retreat  from  the  sun  ; and  although 
we  are  not  generally  favoured  in  this  latitude 
with  a snperabundance  of  the  rays  of  that 
luminary,  similar  places  of  shelter  might  seem 
to  be  desirable  as  protecting  from  rain,  which  is 
80  frequent  with  us.  I believe,  however,  experi- 
ence is  against  the  general  adoption  of  such 
adjuncts  here,  unless  to  a very  limited  extent. 
If  we  could  only  be  sure  that  the  rain  would 
always  come  down  vertically,  they  would  be  of 
some  value;  bnt,  as  unfortunately,  it  is  so  addicted 
to  driving  in  nearly  a horizontal  dirocuon,  and 
sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  a drizzliog  mist 
which  apparently  defies  the  ordinary  laws  of 
oravitation,  an  open  verandah  presents  a very 
uncomfortable  place  of  shelter.  I have  seldom 
known  them  added  to  houses  in  this  country 
without  sooner  or  later  having  to  bo  glazed  in. 
I think,  therefore,  this  feature,  however  pleasant 
and  attractive  it  appears  in  American  country- 
houses,  is  one'to  the  extensive  adoption  of  which 
the  climate  of  this  country  ia  decidedly  un- 
favourable. 

The  planning  of  American  town  bouses  is  de- 
serving of  some  attention,  as  rather  different 
from  our  regular  types,  and  presents  some 
advantages.  That  form  known  as  the  " high 
stoop"  has  many  elements  in  common  with  that 
of  the  terraces  of  middle-class  houses  in  our  own 
suburbs,  both  having  high  flights  of  steps  to  the 
hall-door,  with  a basement  nearly  level  with  the 
street.  I think,  however,  the  Americans  have 
developed  and  improved  this  plan  considerably. 
The  hall  and  staircase,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
thrown  into  one,  and  the  latter  arranged  to  ascend 
in  one  flight  for  eaoh  story ; also  much  greater 
depth  from  front  to  rear  given  than  in  our 


hoRBes, — the  middle  spaoe  being  devoted  to  hall 
and  dressing-roome,  lighted  by  a large  skylight 
over  the  stairs^  also  by  the  extensive  use  of 
glazed  panels  and  fanUghts.  Possibly  such  a 
disposition  wonld  be  deficient  in  light  with  ua  j 
but,  either  from  the  superior  brilliancy  of  their 
sunshine,  or  the  eS'eotof  the  other  arrangements 
above  described,  it  rarely  seemed  deficient  in  that 
respect  there.  One  important  advantage  of  the 
plan  is,  that  it  brings  tne  kitchen  and  dining  or 
breakfast  rooms  into  very  convenient  proximity, 
and  enables  the  bueinoss  of  the  house  to  be  per* 
formed  with  a minimum  of  servants. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  of  American  archi. 
tecture  which  can  scarcely  be  passed  over  in  a 
paper  of  this  kind,  but  which,  however  successfnl 
they  may  be  in  that  country,  are  not  likely  to 
be  so  here.  I refer  to  the  extensive  use  of 
wood  in  country  houses,  and  of  cast-iron  in  ware- 
houses and  shop-fronts.  Both  these  materials 
would  be  so  costly  here  as  to  present  no  advan- 
tage,  and  the  type  of  design  which  has  developed 
from  their  use  in  America  is  not  likely  to  hnd 
favonr  with  us.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that,  parbioaiarly  in  the  use  of  cast-iron,  the 
Americans  have  attained  to  a high  degree  of 
skill,  and  that  I fear  it  would  be  a long  time  be- 
fore our  ironfonnders  could  undertake  the  pro- 
duction of  arohiteotui’al  forms  with  anything 
like  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  theii-  work. 

American  church  architecture,  I regret  to  say, 
furnishes  but  few  hints  to  the  Buropeau  archi- 
tect, unless  it  be  to  point  out  to  him  “ what  to 
avoid.”  Their  most  recent  churches  may  be 
divided  generally  into  three  classes : — 

(a)  Direct  imitations  or  reproduutious  of 
Knglish  Medimval  churches,  seldom  correct, 
however,  either  in  plau  or  detail. 

(h)  Tabornaolua  or  meeliug-houses  without  any 
arohitectural  pretension,  but  often  well  contrived 
and  arranged  for  seeing  and  hearing. 

(c)  Attempts  to  combine  these  two  discordaut 
ideas,  resulting  commonly  in  all  manner  of  shame 
and  devices,  to  make  what  is  a tabernacle  within 
look  like  a Gothic  cathedral  without. 

Of  these  three  I need  hardly  say  1 con- 
sider the  unadorned  tabernacle  by  far  the  beet,  as 
having  at  least  the  merit  of  answering  its 
purpose  honestly.  The  last  idea  1 look  upon 
as  the  worst  of  all,  but  it  is  decidedly  the  most 
in  fashion  just  now,  most  of  the  new  and  costlv 
ohurohes  of  New  York  being  built  in  accordance 
with  it,  and,  of  course,  lauded  to  the  skies  by  the 
newspapers  as  noble  structures,  combining  all 
the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  old  world  with 
the  life  and  progress  of  the  new.  Imagine 
interiors  like  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle,  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  or  the  Menion  Hall  clothed  in  exteriors 
somewhat  resembling  Westminster  Abbey  or 
St.  Patrick’s,  and  you  will  form  some  idea  of  the 
efl'eot. 

There  is,  perhaps,  one  respect  in  which  the 
arrangements  of  Americaaoharohes  are  deserving 
ot  commendation,  and  that  is  in  the  comfortable 
manner  in  which  they  are  furnished  and  fitted 
up.  This  is  surely  deserving  of  notice  here,  as 
whatever  of  comfort  we  may  enjoy  in  our  own 
homes,  there  is  hut  little  iu  our  places  of 
worship.  The  Auierican  churches  are  nearly 
always  handsomely  and  uniformly  carpeted  and 
upholstered,  not  according  to  the  individual 
means  or  fancy  of  the  pewbolders,  as  with  us. 
Why  the  committees  of  our  ohnrohes  should  not 
have  proper  and  uniform  upholstery  provided  in 
our  churches  as  well  as  they  provide  the  seats 
themselves,  I cannot  understand.  As  it  is,  how 
absurd  to  see  one  pew  or  seat  handsomely 
cushioned  and  carpeted,  the  next  bare,  and  the 
next  again  half-and-half ! Now  that  we  are  come 
to  the  voluntary  system, — which,  I need  hardly 
say,  is  universal  in  America, — and  that  every 
person  pays  for  his  church  accommodation  just 
as  he  pays  for  any  other  good  thing,  it  is  worth 
while  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  oui-  churches 
to  sue  that  they  are  made  a little  more  comfort- 
able and  attractive,  without  presenting  such 
ugly  contrasts  as  those  just  alluded  to.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  some  extent  to  the  theatres, 
which  in  America  are  furnished  and  fitted  up  in 
a manner  to  put  us  to  shame.  When  we  shall 
see  any  improvement  in  that  respect  cannot  be 
predicted,  but  I feai’  the  date  is  very  far  off. 

I trust  that  these  few  hints  derived  from 
American  practice  may  not  be  deemed  unworthy 
of  attention. 


Proposed  Town  and  Market  Hall  for 
Kngeley. — The  Rugeley  Local  Board  has  de- 
cided  to  build  a new  town  and  market  hall  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  6,OOOJ. 


THE  COVENTRY  SEWAGE  WORKS. 

The  Coventry  Sewage  Works,  of  which  a 
ground  plau  and  perspective  view  are  annexed, 
were  commenced  in  the  month  of  May,  1873. 
Although  they  were  placed  in  operation  on  the 
30th  April,  ISTi,  and  have  been  kept  continuously 
so  ever  since,  they  have  only  just  now  reached 
a final  state  of  completiou.  The  sewage  of 
Coventry  having  thus  been  disposed  of  during 
the  last  twenty-two  months,  a good  praotical 
teat  of  the  value  of  the  undertaking,  in  assist- 
ing to  solve  the  great  sewage  difficulty,  has  been 
afforded. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  works,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  something  about  the 
sewage  itself.  Coventry  contains  a population  of 
■10,0U0j  it  is  a well-sewered  town,  with  a good 
water  supply  ; but  the  character  of  the  sewage 
is  extremely  foul,— as  polluting,  perhaps,  as  any 
town  sewage  to  be  mot  with  in  the  kingdom  j it 
receives  the  fecal  matter,  &c.,  from  upwards  of 
4,000  water-closets,  but  its  fonlness  is  principally 
due  to  the  large  quantities  of  refuse  liquid,  &c., 
which  are  discharged  from  various  dye  and 
varnish  works  existing  in  the  town  of  Cuventry. 
This  manufacturing  refuse,  mixed  with  the 
sewage,  renders  it  of  a character  not  only  most 
offensive,  but  extremely  difficult  and  costly  to 
defecate.  The  dry -weather  flow  amounts  to  an 
average  of  two  million  gallons  during  twenty, 
four  hours,  bat  it  is  generally  in  excess  of  this. 
Previously  to  the  construction  of  these  works,  tho 
whole  of  this  sewage  was,  in  an  undefocated  state, 
cast  into  the  river  Sherburne,  at  a spot  situated 
about  a mile  from  the  town.  It  rendered  thisstream 
so  black  and  disgusting  as  to  become  not  only  a 
terrible  nuisance  iu  tho  neighbourhood,  but  a 
source  of  great  dauger  to  tho  public  health  as  well, 
the  sewage  eventually  finding  its  way,  at  some 
few  miles’  distauce,  into  the  source  of  the  water 
supply  to  the  town  of  Warwick.  All  this  has 
now  been  remedied,  the  stream  has  been  purified 
80  that  fishes  have  returned  to  its  waters,  and 
the  Corporation  of  Coventry  been  relieved  from 
farther  litigation  and  annoyance  about  its 
sewage. 

The  following  account  of  the  oj^eratious  will 
explain  the  works  and  the  various  processes  by 
which  this  has  been  accomplished. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  in  selecting  the  site 
of  a small  tall  (about  6 ft.)  in  the  nature  ol'  the 
ground  to  avoid  the  costly  expense  of  pumping 
the  sewage ; it  is  therefore  worked  throughout 
by  gravitation.  A narrow  strip  of  conipai’atively 
valueless  land  along  the  border  of  the  Sherburne, 
in  extent  about  thirteen  acres,  has  been 
thoroughly  drained,  and  embanked  against  the 
rising  ot  the  river  during  floods,  and  made  avail- 
able for  the  whole  of  the  works  j a smaller 
quantity  ot  land  would  have  sufficed,  but  as  this 
quantity  was  available  it  has  been  employed. 

The  sewage  is  subjected  to  four  processes,  as 
follow: — I.  Straining;  II.  Chemical  precipita- 
tion ; III.  Filtering  the  effluent  water ; IV. 
Drying  the  precipitate. 

The  straining  is  effected  by  means  of 
mechanical  strainers  known  as  Latham’s  solid 
sewage  extractors.  The  solids  thus  removed 
form  a rich  and  valuable  manure,  which,  at  the 
present  time,  at  the  Cuventry  works,  is  made 
use  of  in  the  orchard  adjacent  to  the  buildings. 

The  strained  sewage,  thus  free  from  all  its 
grosser  contents,  and  therefore  in  a better  con- 
dition  for  chemical  treatment,  next  passes 
through  a block  of  buildings  where  it  receives 
continuously  an  addition  of  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  alumina  (manufactured  aud  prepared  in  a 
cheap  way  on  the  works,  which  contain  all  the 
necessary  appliances  for  this  purpose).  The 
sewage  next  receives  a small  addition  of  milk  of 
lime,  and  after  the  addition  of  each  chemical  the 
whole  mixtui-e  is  thoroughly  agitated.  The 
mixture  tbeu  passes  on  to  the  precipitating 
tanka,  of  which  there  are  four,  three  being  in  use 
at  the  same  time,  while  the  fourth  is  being 
cleaned  out,  one  tank  being  cleaned  out  each 
daypf  practicable.  Precipitation  takes  place  in 
these  tanks,  while  the  effluent  water  flows  in  a 
thin  sheet,  from  the  surface,  first  over  weirs 
extending  quite  across  the  tanks ; and  secondly 
over  weirs  which  extend  only  half  way  across 
each  tank.  An  arrangement  of  sluices  and 
valves  exists  at  the  end  of  each  tank  for  draining 
off  the  water  from  the  precipitate  when  a tank 
has  to  be  emptied. 

The  effluent  water  is  conveyed  by  a culvert 
and  open  carriers  to  the  Qlter-beds;  of  these 
there  ai'e  three,  each  being  three  acres  in  extent ; 
the  water  percolates  through  a depth  of  5 ft. 
of  earth,  and  is  tbeu  discharged,  through  three 


lo-in.  mains,  into  the  river.  This  water  iscleai', 
bright,  of  a good  standard  of  purity,  and,aocoi-d- 
ing  to  an  analysis  of  it  made  by  Professor 
Voelcker,  contains  in  each  imperial  gallon 
45-22  grains  of  solid  matter,  and  only  -630  of  a 
grain  of  free  (saline)  ammonia,  aud  -042  of  a 
grain  of  organic  (albuminoid)  auimonia. 

The  filter-beds  are  used  iuterinittcutly,  aud 
are  cropped  with  rye  grass.  ’The  crop  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  aud  assists  in  keeping  the  beds  iu 
good  condition ; but  the  produce,  resembling 
ordinary  sewage-grown  vegetation,  is  coarse  and 
almost  valueless. 

The  sludge,  or  deposit,  found  on  the  bottoms 
of  the  precipitating  tanks  after  the  water  is 
drained  off",  amounts  to  about  25  tons  (containing 
85  per  cent,  of  moisture)  iu  twenty.four  hours, 
and,  as  scarcely  any  solid  matter  is  allowed  to 
enter  with  the  chemicals,  almost  the  whole  of 
this  is  derived  from  the  sewage.  This  quantity 
is  capable  of  being  reduced,  when  quite  dry,  to 
about  43-  tons,  The  sludge  is  swept  from  the 
bottoms  of  the  tanks  into  undergi-ound  cham. 
hers,  placed  below  the  tanks,  in  which  simple 
arrangements  exist  for  drawing  off  superna- 
tant water ; it  is  then  elevated  by  ordinary 
chain  and  bucket  elevators,  and  passed  through 
MUburn’s  continuous  sludge-filters,  by  which 
process  a further  considerable  quantity  of  water 
is  removed  from  it.  The  sludge  in  this  compara- 
tively stiff  condition  is  then  dealt  with  by  various 
ways : some  of  it  is  subjected  to  heat,  by  passing 
it  through  Milbum’s  sludgc-drying  maohiues, 
and  by  this  means,  the  remaining  moisture  being 
driven  off,  is  converted  into  a dry  manure.  This 
manure,  by  au  aualyeis  of  it  made  by  Professor 
Voelcker,  contains,  iu  addition  to  other  fertilising 
agents,  1-67  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  3-75  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  ami  may  be  valued, 
according  to  chemical  values,  at  about  35s.  per 
too.  Some  of  the  sludge  is  dried,  aud  at  the 
same  time  fortified  by  the  addition  of  chemicals 
and  fertilising  agents,  and  thus  furnishes  a good 
manure  which  is  brought  up  to  any  required 
value,  and  ooiupetes  well  with  the  best  artificial 
manures  produced  in  this  country.  Much  of  the 
sludge  is,  however,  in  its  natural  stiff  aud  semi- 
dry  state,  bought  and  carted  away  by  the  farmers 
iu  the  neighbourhsod  of  the  works. 

The  sale  of  sewage  manures  iu  any  form,  how- 
ever,  must  bo  a slow  aud  gradual  process.  They 
will  not  find  a sale  immediately,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  so  in  time. 

It  might,  even  after  the  works  have  been  in 
operation  for  twenty-two  months,  be  apt  to 
mislead,  if  detailed  accounts  of  the  working 
expenses  were  given  ; for  this  reason,  that,  almost 
daily,  praotical  experience  supports  some  op- 
portunity for  economising.  In  this  way,  since 
the  works  were  put  in  operation,  a saving  or  re- 
dnetion  of  30  percent,  in  the  cost  of  working  has  • 
been  effected ; but,  ia  order  to  show  corporations 
that  they  might  get  out  of  their  sewage  diffi- 
culties without  a very  heavy  expense,  when  the 
benefit  received  in  a sanitary  point  of  view  is 
taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  cost  ©f  chemicals  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  one  million  gallons  of  very  foul  sewage, 
as  at  Coventry,  is  about  30b.;  that  the  work 
could  be  carried  on  independently  of  any  retnrn 
from  sale  of  manure  for  an  annual  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding  8d.  in  the  pound ; that  if  tho  whole  of 
the  manure  found  a sale  at  its  chemical  value, 
the  return  would  nearly  repay  the  cost  of  work, 
ing;  and  that,  if  the  plan  of  fortifying  the 
manure  were  generally  adopted,  a considerable  . 
profit  ov'er  and  above  the  cost  of  working  would 
result. 

Corporations  and  sanitary  authorities  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that,  in  this  matter,  the 
question  of  national  importance  now  is,  not  so 
much  bow  to  turn  sewage  to  profitable  account, 
as  how  to  prevent  it  from  being  injurious  to 
health,  the  latter  being  an  aSairof  necessity,  the 
former  being  desirable,  bat  it  cannot  bo  put  in 
the  first  rank.  j,  C.  MELLt^jS. 


New  Docks  for  the  Port  of  London.— 
Some  extensive  dock  works  have  just  been  com. 
menced  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  will 
extend  a distance  of  four  miles  from  Blaokwall 
to  Barking.  These  works,  which  comprise  the 
extension  of  the  St.  Katharine  and  Victoria 
Books,  and  the  creation  of  extensive  newshippini? 
accommodation,  have  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  increase  of  the  shipping  trade  of  London. 
The  works  just  commenced  will  extend  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  furnish  employment 
to  between  2,000  and  3,000  hands,  chiefly  exoa^ 
vators  or  navvies. 


:y  sewage  woeks.- 
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SCALE  OF.  FEET 

NEW  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  NEW  YORK. Fhms. 


I)R.  HALL’S  NEW  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  NEW  YORK. 

This  cbiirch,  which  we  illustrate  in  our  pre* 
seat  number,  is  situated  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  Eiftv-Bfth.atrcet  and  Fifth  -avenue,  in  New 
York,  having  a frontage  of  200  ft.  to  the  former 
and  100  ft.  to  the  lat'er.  The  frontage  to  Fifth- 
avenue  is  flanked  by  two  towers  5 that  at  the 
south-east  angle  being  30  ft.  square  at  its  base, 
and  rising  with  a spire  to  a height  of  300  ft.  j 
and  that  at  the  north-east  angle  being  160  ft. 
high.  The  main  entrances,  consisting  of  four 
double  doorways,  are  situated  between  these  two 
towers,  and  are  approached  through  a porch  or 
narthex,  40  ft.  front,  with  atone  steps  leading 
from  the  courtyard  on  Fifth-avenue. 

In  addition  to  these  main  entrances  there  is 
an  entrance  in  the  north-east  tower  on  Fifth- 
avenue,  also  one  in  the  main  tower,  at  the  corner 
of  Fifty-fifth. street  and  Fifth-avenue,  and  three 
entrances,  all  double  doorways,  in  Fifty-fifth- 
street,  at  the  westerly  end  of  the  church,  which 
also  gives  access  to  the  lecture  and  Sunday-  I 
school  rooms.  Therearethnsvery  efficient  means,  ' 


both  of  ingress  and  egress,  for  the  aocommoda- 
tion  of  a large  congregation. 

^ The  front  on  Fifty.fifth-street  has  a'  tower  at 
, the  westerly  extremity,  106  ft.  high.  There  is 
also  a tower  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
church,  100  ft.  high,  which  acts  as  an  air-shaft 
to  supply  the  church  with  fresh  air,  which  is 
i taken  at  the  top  of  this  tower  in  order  to  have  it 
, pare  and  free  from  dust. 

I The  principal  entrances,  on  Fifth-avenue,  lead 
into  a vestibule,  45  ft.  7 in.  by  16  ft.  6 in.,  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  formed  of  groined  arches, 
enriched  with  moulded  riba,  foliated  bosses,  &c  , 
and  supported  upon  colnmns  with  sculptured 
caps.  The  floor  of  this  vestibule  and  those  of 
the  two  towers  are  paved  with  tiles.  The  main 
floor  of  the  anditorium  is  85  ft.  wide  by  100  ft. ' 
deep;  upon  the  gallery  the  anditorium  is  136  ft. . 
deep,  total  sitting-room  being  provided  for  2,000  : 
people.  The  ceiling  is  60  ft.  high.  It  is  claimed  j 
that  special  attention  has  thronghout  been  given  i 
to  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  building.  j 

The  style  of  the  exterior  is  Early  English,  but  I 
the  interior  is  more  modern.  The  pews  are  i 
arranged  in  concentric  curves,  all  placed  so  as 


to  command  a direct  view  of  the  minister.  The 
pulpit  is  large  and  of  rich  design;  the  centre 
panel  is  sculptured  with  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  Holy 
Communion.  Over  the  pulpit  is  an  ornamental 
canopy,  and  above  this  the  gallery  for  the  pre- 
centor, choir,  and  large  organ,  With  the  ex- 
ception of  light  iron  columns  to  support  the 
galleries,  there  are  no  pillars  to  obstruct  tho 
view.  The  coiling  is  formed  on  three  curves, 
rounded  at  each  end  to  conform  to  the  corves  of 
the  walls,  and  entirely  constructed  of  wood, 
finished  with  panels,  moiHded  groining-ribs,  and 
corbels.  The  lighting  is  eflected  through  twenty, 
four  traceried  windows  over,  and  twenty-four 
smaller  under  the  galleries,  and  traceried 
windows  at  the  east  end. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  entire  upper  cove  of  the 
ceiling,  30  ft.  by  75  ft.  deep,  is  filled  in  with 
stained  glass,  and  lighted  from  tho  roof  by  sky- 
lights.  All  the  windows  have  double  sashes,  an 
inner  and  an  outer  one,  with  the  double  object 
of  securing  complete  immunity  from  external 
sounds,  and  of  lighting  the  church  in  the  evening 
by  means  of  gas-lights  placed  between  the 
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two  aasliea,  illatninating  the  stained  glass  bo  as 
to  be  seen  from  the  inside.  The  space  between 
the  two  sashes  forms  a large  ventilating  fine, 
drawing  the  air  from  the  oharcb  by  means  of 
perforated  panels  in  the  wainscoting,  the  current 
being  increased  by  the  heat  from  the  gas-bnrners 
within  the  space.  The  gas-burners  are  hidden 
from  view  by  ornamental  glasswork,  and  are 
provided  with  self-ventilating  flues.  The  entire 
basement  of  the  church  forms  an  air  and  heating 
chamber,  fresh  air  being  introdnoed  by  a large 
iron  fan,  7 ft.  in  diameter,  and  capable  of  de- 
livering  30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute, 
situated  in  the  north-west  tower  above  referred 
to.  At  the  ceiling  of  the  basement  there  is  a 
network  of  steam-pipes,  in  all  9,000  ft.,  and  3 in. 

indiameter.  Thus,  before  entering  theauditorium, 

the  pnre  air  supplied  by  the  fan  passes  over  and 
is  warmed  by  the  steam-pipes.  It  is  then  intro- 
dncedinto  the  auditorium  through  movable  slats 
inserted  in  the  risers  of  the  fixed  foot-benches  of 
every  pow,  there  being  one  slab  to  each  sitting, 
which  the  occupant  can  open  or  shut  at  will. 
The  steam  is  generated  in  two  boilers,  16  ft.  long 
by  4 ft.  in  diameter,  each  fifty-horse  power.  The 
basement  of  the  church  has  been  carefully  con- 
creted,  and  a smooth  hard  fioormade  of  Portland 
cement,  to  prevent  dampness. 

In  the  roar  of  the  chapel  is  a lecture-room, 
75  ft.  by  45  ft.,  and  25  ft.  high,  with  a gallery 
on  one  aide,  and  spacious  ladies'  parlours,  one 
above  another,  on  the  Fifr.y-fifth-street  end  of 
the  lecture-room,  so  arranged  as  to  be  thrown 
into  connexion  with  the  lecture-room,  affording  a 
total  accommodation  for  700  persons.  Over  the 
lectnre.room  is  the  Sunday  schoolroom,  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  former,  and  having  gal- 
leries  at  two  sides  and  one  end  ; also  several 
large  class-rooms  and  a library.  There  are  also 
commodious  trustees’  and  ministers’  rooms.  The 
pews,  gallery  fronts,  and  organ.case,  and  all  the 
internal  joinery  work,  are  made  of  polished  ash, 
and  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Kimble  & Cabus. 
The  sculptured  work  has  beeu  executed  partly 
by  Ellin  & Kitzen,  and  partly  by  .Edward 
Pkseman.  The  air-fan  was  constructed^  by 
the  Nason  Manufacturing  Company,  N.Y., 
aud  the  beating  apparatus  by  Pitkeii  & Co., 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  masonry  and  stone- 
cutters’ work  were  contracted  for  by_  James 
Stewart;  carpenters’  work,  by  Jennings 
Brown  ; the  painting  and  internal  decoration  by 
JohnH.Molir;  and  the  organ  was  built  by  Jiirdine 
& Son.  Mr.  Carl  Pfeiffer,  of  New  York,  is  the 
architect  of  the  buildiog. 


CHURCHES  AT  STOKE  NEWINGTON. 

VISIT  Of  AHCBITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

TilE  Architectural  Association’s  second  visit 
for  the  present  session  to  works  in  progress  was 
made  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  12th  inst.  The 
members  assembled  at  three  p.m.  at  All  Saints 
Church,  Aden-grove,  now  in  course  of  erection 
by  Messrs.  Hill,  Higgs,  & Co.,  Messrs.  F.  T. 
Dollman  and  W.  T.  Allen  being  joint  architects. 
Mr.  Allen  was  present,  and  conducted  the  visitors 
over  the  building,  which  is  far  advanced  towards 
completion.  The  stylo  is  Early  English,  and  the 
church  consists  on  plan  of  nave,  83  ft.  8 in.  long 
by  35  ft.  wide;  chancel,  36  ft._  loug  and  35  ft. 
wide;  and  north  and  south  aisles,  10  ft.  6i  in. 
wide.  The  nave  and  obancel  are  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  arcades  of  six  bays,  five  of  which 
open  from  the  nave  and  the  remaining  one  from 
the  chancel.  The  piers  of  nave  arcade,  which 
are  square  ou  plan,  with  chamfered  angles,  are 
2 ft.  3 in.  in  diameter,  and  15  ft.  9 in.  from 
centre  to  centre.  They,  together  with  the 
vouBSoirs,  are  of  Box- ground  stone,  which  is 
the  only  kind  of  stone  used  in  the  building 
except  the  Dumfries  red  shafts  between  clear- 
story  windows.  The  walls  are  of  yellow  stocks, 
relieved  internally  and  externally  with  bands  of 
red  and  black.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church 
is  a narthex  having  entrances  from  the  north 
and  south,  and  opening  into  the  nave  by  an 
arcade  of  three  arches.  The  west  end  of  the 
nave  is  lighted  above  the  narthex  by  three  lofty 
lancet  lights,  and  the  east  end  has  three  lancets 
of  similar  character,  in  addition  to  a lancet  of 
the  same  dimensions,  and  with  oill  on  the  same 
level,  on  either  side  of  the  east  wall  in  the  north 
and  south  walls  of  the  chancel.  The  clearstory  is 
lighted  by  a group  of  three  lancets  over  each  of 
the  nave  arches,  the  centre  lancet  in  each  gronp 
being  wider  and  taller  than  the  side-lights.  The 
aisles  are  lighted  by  coupled  and  single  lancet- 
lights  in  alternate  bays,  the  lights  in  all  cases 
facing  the  centre  of  the  arch  openings.  The  clear- 


story windows  are  divided  by  means  of  detached 
shafts  of  red  Dumfries  stone,  and  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  diminishing  thickness  of  the  walls 
above  the  nave  arcade  to  get  a kind  of  narrow 
triforium,  wide  enough  for  convenience  in  fixing 
decorations,  or  laying  or  altering  gaspipes,  &o. 
On  the  nave  face  of  each  of  the  piers  of  the 
arcade  a detached  shaft  is  carried  up,  and  is  con- 
tinued across  the  spandrels  of  the  nave  arcade 
to  a height  of  28  ft.  6 in. ; from  the  tops  of  these 
shafts  spring  the  roof  principals.  Thereof  is 
continuous  throughout  nave  and  chancel,  and 
is  50  ft.  high  to  the  apex  and  58  ft.  high  to 
the  ridge.  The  junction  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
will  be  marked  by  a bell-gable  in  briokwork, 
carried  by  a double  arch  of  the  same  material. 
The  roof  internally  is  wagoo-headed,  ceiled 
under  rafters.  Provision  for  carrying  off  foul 
air  is  made  by  perforated  cornices  opening  into 
the  roof  space,  through  which  latter  there^  will 
be  a constant  current.  Flyingbuttresses  (visible 
beneath  aisle  roofs)  assist  in  taking  the  thrust 
from  the  clearstory  walls  to  the  buttresses  on  the 
exterior  of  aisle  walla.  Sittings  will  be  provided  for 
about760  persons, on  openbenebes  of  deal,  stained 
and  varnished.  There  will  be  three  gangways 
or  passages,  one  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  aud  one 
in  each  aisle  ; these  passages  wiU  be  paved  with 
tiles.  On  the  north-east  side  is  a vestry  for 
clergy  and  choir,  with  organ  in  front ; this 
vestry  is  only  intended  to  be  temporary,  as  it 
occupies  the  site  of  the  tower,  which  will  be 
built  as  soon  as  funds  permit.  The  cost  (exclu- 
sive of  tower)  will  bo  upwards  of  6,000l.,  in  ad- 
dition to  1,0501.  which  have  been  expended  on 
foundations,  which  go  down  to  a depth  of  up- 
wards  of  25  ft.  in  some  parts  of  the  site.  The 
clerk  of  tho  works  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Davis,  Mr.  Ross 
being  tho  foreman  in  charge  for  the  builders.  ^ 
Tbo  members  concluded  their  afternoons 
eating  by  a visit  to  the  neighbouring  Church  of 
St.  Faith,  Londesborougb-road.  Thischnrob,  of 
which  only  the  eastern  half  has  been  built,  is 
from  plans  by  Mr.  W.  Barges, and  consists  of  a 
wide  nave,  with  semicircular  apse  and  wagon- 
roof.  Only  two  bays  in  addition  to  the  apse  are 
completed.  Tho  style  is  Early  French,  bub  the 
effect,  though  somewhat  heavy,  cannot  bo  fairly 
judged,  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  build- 
ing.  The  church  in  its  present  state  has  been 
opened  about  two  years,  and  seats  about  600 
persons,  chairs  being  used.  There  is  a passage 
down  the  centre,  in  addition  to  an  ambulatory 
obtained  in  the  thioknesa  of  the  walls  on  either 
side,  and  which  is  continued  round  the  apse. 
Above  this  ground-flocr  ambulatory,  at  a height 
of  about  15  ft.,  is  an  upper  ambulatory  or 
triforium,  also  continuing  round  the  apse. 
The  walls  where  not  pierced  by  openings 
are  about  10  ft.  thick.  Each  bay  consists 
of  two  large  pointed  windows  on  the 
upper  or  triforium  stage.  Some  5 ft.  in 
advance  of  these  windows,  nearly  floah  with 
interior  surface  of  the  nave  wall,  and  immediately 
opposite  to  the  division  between  the  windows,  a 
lofty  cast-iron  colnmn  or  shaft,  relieved  with 
bands,  takes  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
briokwork  above  the  windows,  and  divides  each 
bay  centrally.  On  tho  ground  level  the  ambu- 
latory  is  only  lighted  by  small  loops,  bub  each  bay 
oppuB  out  into  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  four 
arches.  These  have  at  present  a heavy  appear- 
anoe,  owing  to  the  caiiitals  being  nnearved  and 
in  the  square. 


TORRENS’S  ACT  AND  THE  WESTMINSTER 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

TnE  Westminster  District  Board  of  Works, 
in  reply  to  a communication  from  the  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works  as  to  why  they  have  not 
taken  any  action  under  Torrens’s  Artisans’^  and 
Labourers’  Dwellinga  Act,  state  that  their  inac- 
tion ba-i  been  caused  by  the  general  complexity 
of  the  proceedings  under  that  Act,  and  principally 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
certificate  of  the  officer  of  health  that  any  pre- 
mises are  in  a condition  or  state  dangerous  to 
health  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
In  their  reply  to  the  Central  Board,  the  West- 
minster local  authorities  make  a number  of  sug- 
gestions. One  of  these  is,  that  powers  should 
be  given  to  deal  with  the  largennmberof  houses 
that  it  is  well  known  need  to  be  demolished 
and  replaced  by  other  and  more  suitable  dwell- 
ings for  the  working  classes,  which,  although  it 
could  not  be  strictly  proved  under  the  existing 
Act,  were  nevertheless,  in  a legal  sense,  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  They  further  suggest  that 
with  a view  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the 


artisans  and  labouring  classes,  power  shonld  be 
given  to  clear  and  re.arrange  large  sites,  not- 
withstanding that  tho  houses  and  premises  to  be 
demolished  may  not  be  provably  unfit  for  human 
habitation  on  the  ground  of  danger  to  health. 


CONSTANT  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  Water  Examiner,  Major  Bolton,  in  his 
last  report,  informs  us  that  the  companies  that 
are  moving  in  the  matter  and  giving  constant 
supply  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  in  a 
portion  of  their  districts,  are  the  Kent,  New 
River,  and  East  Loudon.  The  Act  of  IS /I  pro- 
vides power  to  compel  the  companies^  to  give 
constant  supply  as  and  when  the  public  autho- 
rities may  see  fit  to  demand.  The  number  of 
, miles  of  street  which  contain  mains  constantly 
charged,  and  upon  which  hydrants  for  fire  pur- 
poseS'COuld  at  once  be  fixed,  in  each  district  of 
the  metropolis,  are  as  follows  : — Kent,  80  miles ; 
New  River,  169;  East  London,  70;  Southwark 
and  Vivnxhall,  100  ; West  Middlesex,  70 ; Grand 
Junction,  41a;  Lambeth,  90;  Chelsea,  50; 
making  a total  length  of  670i  miles;  and  the 
Water  Companies  are  ready  to  affix  hydrants 
thereon  when  required  by  the  antborities.  Tho 
total  number  of  hydrants  erected  is  at  present 
2,622,  of  which  2,077  are  for  private  purposes, 
276  for  street  watering,  and  269  for  public  use. 


COLOUR. 

On  reading  in  the  Builder  of  the  Ist  of 

January  yonr  interesting  review  of  Section  I.  of 
Mr.  Cave  Thomas’s  “ Revised  Theory  of  Light,’ 

I procured  as  soon  as  possible  a copy  of  that 
treatise,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  insert  a 
few  additional  remarks  upon  it,  the  subject  being 
one  which  I have  studied  well.  At  this  time, 
however,  I can  only  touch  upon  a few  of  the 
prefatory  remarks,  and  hope  shortly  to  go  on  to 
some  of  the  principal  propositions. 

In  the  preface  it  is  most  truly  stated  that  “ the 
science  of  the  harmony  of  coloor  is  a science  of 
onr  colour  sense,  founded  upon  tho  inner  expe- 
rience, the  taste  of  those  who  possess  a perfectly 
healthy,  a perfectly  constituted,  optical  organisa- 
tion. Every  experiment  necessary  for  the  artist, 
and  for  the  working  out  of  a science  of  chromatic 
harmony,  may  thei'eforo  be  made  with  that  most 
beautiful  instrument  and  only  colour-box,  the 
eye.”  But,  then,  in  making  these  experiments, 
the  instrument  must  be  put  in  motion,  or  played 
upon ; the  sense  must  be  excited ; the  colours 
of  the  box— that  is,  the  sensations— must  be 
produced;  and  this  can  only  be  properly  and 
regularly  done  by  the  action  of  those  wonderful 
luminiferous  vibrations  of  the  mysterious  ether 
which  (for  want  of  a term  more  distinct)  we 
commonly  call  light,  using  the  same  term  to 
express  not  only  the  sensation,  but  also  the 
moving  cause  of  the  sensation ; and  if  there  is 
to  be  any  ecience  in  the  matter,  there  surely 
must  be  soma  knowledge  of  the  different  sensa- 
tions, their  resemblances  and  their  differences  j 
some  power  to  produce  them  at  will,  and  to  con- 
template  them  at  leisnre  ; some  means,  and  some 
understanding  too  of  the  means,  by  which  they 
are  to  be  produced.  Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  however, 
adds;— “We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how 
every  artist  has  it  in  his  power  to  determine  for 
himself  the  true  harmonic  of  any  colour  without 
reference  to  book,  diagram,  or  prism,  and  quite 
independently  of  any  of  those  hybrid  hypotheses, 
half  Newtonian,  half  Huygbenian,  which  have 
so  long  been  in  vogue.”  I fear  he  here  under- 
takes more  than  be  can  accomplish,  even  if  we 
can  limit  the  meaning  of  ” the  trne  harmonic  of 
a colour”  to  what  is  commonly  called  its  com- 
plementary  colour,  or  in  any  other  conceivable 
way.  But  this  we  shall  see  as  we  go  on. 

But  before  leaving  the  preface  I must  demur 
to  the  following  observation,— ” Our  physicists 
are  just  beginning  to  perceive  that  the  adoption 
either  of  the  emissive  or  of  the  undnlatory 
hypothesis,  equally  precludes  the  conception  that 
any  variety  of  light  can  exist  apart  from  the 
sentient  being,  otherwise  than  as  a mechanical 
impulse,  or  as  a vibration.”  Just  beginning  to 
perceive  I Why,  the  greatest  physicist  probably 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  founder 
of  the  science  of  colour,  not  only  perceived 
it,  but  announced  it,  200  years  ago,  in  the 
following  words:— “Definition.— The  homo- 
geneal  light  and  rays  which  appear  red,  or  rather 
make  objects  appear  so,  I call  rnbriSc  or  red- 
making;  those  which  make  objects  appear 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet,  I call  yellow- 
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makinfT,  green . making,  blue  - making,  violet, 
making,  and  so  of  the  rest.  And  if  at  any  time 
I speak  of  light  and  rays  as  coloured  or  endued 
with  colours,  I would  be  understood  to  speak  not 
philosophically  and  properly,  but  grossly,  and 
according  to  such  conceptions  as  vulgar  people 
in  seeing  all  these  experiments  would  be  apt  to 
frame.  For  the  rays,  to  speak  properly,  are  not 
coloured.  In  them  there  is  nothing  else  than  a 
certain  power  and  disposition  to  stir  up  a senaa- 
tion  of  this  or  that  colour.  For  as  sound,  in  a 
bell  or  musical  string  or  other  sounding  body,  is 
nothing  bnt  a trembling  motion,  and  in  the  air, 
nothing  but  that  motion  propagated  from  the  ob- 
ject, and  in  the  sensorinm  is  a sense  of  that  motion 
under  the  form  of  sound ; so  colours  in  the  object 
are  nothing  but  a disposition  to  reflect  this  or 
that  sort  of  rays  more  copiously  than  the  restj 
in  the  rays  they  are  nothing  but  their  dispositions 
to  propagate  this  or  that  motion  into  the  senao- 
rinm  ; and  in  the  sensorinm  they  ore  sensations 
of  those  motions  under  the  forms  of  colours.” 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  physicist  worthy 
of  the  name  ever  from  that  day  to  this  thought 
colours  to  bo  an j thing  else  but  sensations,  It  is 
reserved  to  Mr.  Colling  (in  your  number  for 
January  29)  to  prove  that  colours  are  something 
inherent  in  the  object  by  breaking  a brick  and 
showing  that  the  colour  of  the  inside  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  outside.  W.  Benson. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  ROME. 

The  committee  intrusted  with  the  supervision 
of  tho  new  palace  to  be  bnilt  in  Rome  for  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  has  communicated  to  the 
Italian  papers  some  details  concerning  this  im* 
portant  construction.  Each  of  the  two  front, 
ages  will  measure  300  metres,  and  the  sides  118 
metres.  This  palace  will  be  built  iu  the  higher 
part  of  the  town,  and  its  foundations  vai*y  in 
depth  from  twelve  to  eighteen  mi^tres ; a fact 
which  is  not  encouraging  to  those  who  contem. 
plate  building  on  this  uncertain  soil.  The 
edifice  will  possess  six  stories,  four  porticoes, 
four  large  staircases,  and  eleven  secondary  or 
back  stairs.  It  will  cover  a surface  of  19  600 
square  metres,  and  reach  a height  of  35  metres. 
In  the  centre  of  the  yard  a statue  will  be  placed 
of  the  celebrated  Roman  herald,  crying  Hie 
manebinnis  oi)tinie,  which  to  some  may  recall 
Victor  Emmanuel  saying  : — Ct  siauto  e ci  restere- 
mo  ! There  will  be  no  fewer  than  1,200  rooms 
withm  this  building,  and  tho  number  of  bricks 
employed  will  amount,  it  is  calculated  to  twenty, 
five  millions.  Some  90,000  cubic  metres  of  that 
sandy  earth  peculiar  to  Italy,  and  called  puzzo. 
lana,  together  with  12,000  cubic  miitres  of  lime 
and  mortar,  will  help  to  compose  a total  of 
18-1,000  cubic  metres  of  masonry,  which  is  to  be 
varied  and  relieved  by  70,000  lires  of  glass.  The 
number  of  workmen  employed  varies  from  1,200 
to  1,400  j but  the  official  report  wo  quote  fails  to 
add  that  three  hundred  accidents  have  already 
occasioned  the  deaths  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
workmen,  ^ 


ELECTRIC  FIRE  ALARUM, 

The  municipal  council  of  Vorviers  recently 
debated  on  an  ingenious  method  for  saving  the 
great  factories  of  the  town  in  the  event  of  fire. 
A councilman  proposed  to  connect  the  chief  esta- 
blishments together  by  means  of  a subterranean 
wire  communicating  with  the  fire-statiem.  The 
system  would  be  the  same  as  that  applied  to 
railway  carriages  now  extensively  employed  on 
the  Belgian  lines,  and  which  has  also  been  at- 
tempted  in  England.  Each  house  could  be  pro. 
vided  with  one  or  two  electric  bells,  which  it 
would  suffice  to  touch  according  to  the  various 
signals  agreed  upon.  For  instance,  a single  call 
would  mean  that  a policeman  was  required  in 
the  house  from  whence  the  battery  had  been 
set  in  motion.  Two  calls  would  signify  that  fire- 
men  and  fire-engines  were  wanted  ; while  three 
calls^  might  imply  that  the  street  was  in  a state 
of  not.  But,  to  prevent  false  alarms,  the  bell 
will  be  covered  by  a glass  globe,  which  mnat  be 
broken  before  the  signal  can  be  given.  The  in. 
habitants  of  Verviers,  it  is  urged,  have  special 
reasons  to  adopt  such  precautions.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  frontiers,  and  is  therefore  ex. 
posed  to  the  depredations  of  German  thieves, 
who  find  comparative  immunity  from  pursuit  by 
returning  to  their  own  country  when  they  wish 
to  avoid  the  Belgian  police.  As  the  centre  for 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  in  which  agreatquan. 
tity  of  greasy  and  inflammable  materials  are 
used,  fires  are  moat  frequent  and  destructive  j 


while  the  excessive  population  of  the  town  in. 
creases  the  possibility  of  riot.  Tho  proposed 
innovation  would  not  involve  any  groat  expense. 
It  is  calculated  that  each  householder  might  be 
charged  -iJ.  for  laying  down  the  signal  wires  in 
his  premises.  The  money  thus  obtained  would 
suffice,  with  perhaps  some  80i.  more  to  be  taken 
from  the  town  funds. 


GASLIGHT  MEASURING. 

At  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  on 
February  15th,  the  paper  read  was  “ On  Eati. 
mating  the  Illuminating  Power  of  Coal  Gas,”  by 
Mr.  William  Sugg,  C.E.  It  was  generally  acknow. 
ledged  that  tho  most  accurate  way  of  estimating 
the  illuminating  power  of  gas  was  by  burning  a 
known  quantity  of  that  gas  in  a standard  burner, 
and  comparing  the  light  with  that  from  a 
known  quantity  of  oil  or  sperm,  consumed  in  a 
certain  kind  of  lamp  or  candle.  In  England, 
since  the  year  1852,  the  Parliamentary  staiulard 
of  comparison  had  been  a sperm  onndle,  of  six 
to  the  pound,  burning  at  the  rate  of  120  grains 
per  hour.  But  tho  average  normal  rate  of 
burning  of  these  candles  was  nearer  130  grains 
than  120  grains;  therefore  it  was  desirable  that 
the  Parliamentary  standard  rate  should  be 
altered  if  a ohaugo  could  reasonably  be  made. 
The  greatest  obatruotion  to  tho  adoption  of  a 
uniform  system  of  gas  photometry  Lad  always 
been  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  kind  of  burner 
with  which  the  gas  should  be  tested.  With  tho 
standard  quantity  of  the  same  gas  different 
kinds  of  burners  gave  different  results,  and  the 
same  burner  gave  different  results  with  the  same 
standard  quantity  of  gases  of  different  illumi. 
nating  powers,  richer  or  poorer,  according  to  the 
kind  of  gas  it  had  been  originally  designed  for. 

By  the  system  of  the  author,  one  standard 
burner  only  was  proposed  for  all  qualities  of  gas 
from  twelve  to  thirty  candles.  This  burner 
might  be  readily  gauged  and  verified  by  actnal 
trial  against  the  Government  standard  burner. 
It  was  the  Gas  Referees’  London  Argand  burner, 
with  a chimney  G in.  or  7 in.  long  by  1^  iu.  wide, 
producing  a flame  always  3 in.  iu  height;  iu 
fact,  such  a burner  as  was  ordinarily  adopted  by 
consumers. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  a 
specimen  of  a new  apparatus,  the  invention  of 
the  author,  termed  an  “illuminating  power 
meter,”  by  whioh  the  illuminating  power  of  gas 
could  be  read  off  from  a dial  at  once  in  standard 
sperm  candles.  No  previous  knowledge,  either 
of  tho  mnunfactare  of  gas  or  of  its  chemical 
composition,  or  of  the  mode  of  testing  it,  was 
requisite  for  the  use  of  the  instrument. 


BREACH  OF  CONTRACT. 

HALIFAX  SCHOOL  HOARD  V.  HALJrSHAlV. 

This  was  an  action,  tried  in  tho  Halifax 
County  Court  on  the  9th  inst.,  to  recover  SOL 
for  damages  occasioned  by  breach  of  contract  to 
construct  a hot.water  heating  apparatus  at  the 
new  Booth  Town  Board  School. 

It  appeared  that  in  1873  tho  School  Board  instructed 
Messrs.  Leemings,  architects,  Halifax,  to  prepare  plans 
for  A new  achool  at  Booth  Towo.  They  advertised  for 
tenders  for  the  various  works,  and  tho  defendant  tendered 
to  do  the  work  connected  witli  the  providing  and  fixing 
the  heating  apparatus  for  the  sum  of  130L  l;is.,  and  he 
accordingly  entered  luto  .an  agreement  with  tho  Board, 
sud  signed  the  specification  and  plan.  Tho  defendant 
then  proceeded  to  fix  the  apparatus,  but  as  it  was  pro- 
vided in  tho  contract  for  the  Board  that  the  work  was  to 
be  guaranteed  for  twelve  months  after  it  was  completed, 
ho  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  deviate  considerably  from  the 
directions  given  to  him  by  the  architects  as  to  the  fixing 
of  the  pipes,  &c.  The  defendant  finished  the  apparatus 
in  October,  187-1,  and  tested  it  on  a Sunday  in  that  month, 
and  the  architects  found  on  examination  the  following 
day,  that  the  apparatus  wonld  not  work  efficiently.  They 
found  that  the  boiler  was  of  insufRoient  heating  capacity. 
Defendant  made  several  attempts  to  make  the  apparatus 
workable,  hut  finding  that  he  could  not  do  so,  and  being 
ordered  by  the  Board  to  complete  by  a certain  time,  he 
requested  the  architects  to  send  for  Mr.  EisLton,  an 
engineer  of  experience  in  these  matters.  Mr.  Eishton 
gave  directions  for  the  re-urrangemeut  of  tho  pipes 
according  to  tho  plan  originally  proposed  by  the  architects. 
Defendant  consented  to  carry  out  these  alterations,  but 
when  he  saw  the  serious  coat  they  would  entail,  he  gave  up 
the  apparatus  into  the  architects’  hands.  Tho  architects 
offered  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  com- 
plete it,  which  offer  was  accepted  by  tho  School  Board. 
The  architects  thee  got  a new  boiler,  re-arranged  the  pipes 
at  considerable  expense,  and  they  now  sued  tho  defendant 
for  60L  expenses  incurred.  The  defence  was  that  defendant 
had  deviated  from  the  speciflcafions  and  plans  from  the 
orders  of  the  architects,  and  that  was  tho  reason  the 
apparatus  aid  not  work. 

His  Honour,  in  giving  judgment,  ssid  that  tho  conduct 

of  Messrs.  Leeming  & Deeming,  in  releasing  the  School 
Board  from  this  contract,  had  been  honourable  and  up- 
right, and  that  the  amount  expended  in  putting  the 
apparatus  right  after  the  contractor  had  left  was  not 
unreasonable.  The  verdict  would  be  for  tho  full  amount, 
with  costs. 


BUILDING  ON  DUST  SHOOTS  AT 
HACKNEY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hackney  District 
Board  of  Works,  the  Sanitary  Committee  sub. 
mitted  the  following  report,  a copy  of  which 
they  proposed  should  be  seut  to  tho  Homo 
Secretary  : — 

‘‘Your  committee  have  had  under  their  serious  con- 
sideration your  reference  as  to  the  condition  iu  which 
houses  may  bo  erected  in  the  metropolis  on  deposits  of 
house  refuse  and  other  made  ground.  After  hearing  por- 
tions  of  the  shorthand  writer’s  notes  read,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  they  agreed  to  submit  the 
following  resolutions  for  your  approval,  aud  recommend 
that  a copy  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo 
Department,  if  you  consider  that  they  meet  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,— 1st,  that  no  building  bo  erected  on 
made  ground  unless  the  whole  internal  area  of  the 
premises  be  covered  with  a layer  of  good  concrete  at 
least  6 in.  thick,  to  the  saiisfaetton  of  the  surveyor  to  the 
District  Board,  or  to  the  Yestry.  2nd.  That  all  drain- 
pipes  passing  under  buildings  so  erected,  or  outside  the 
walls  if  within  -1  ft.  thereof,  shsll  be  constructed  of  glazed 
draiu-pipes,  embedded  in  a layer  of  concrete  at  least 
G m.  lu  thickness,  to  the  satiofaction  of  the  surveyor  to  tho 
District  Board  or  Vestry.  3rd.  That  no  building  shall  be 
erected  on  a foundation  of  house  refuse  until  after  tho 
lapse  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  completing  the  deposit, 
or  in  the  case  of  any  other  newly-made  ground  until  the 
surveyor  to  the  Board  or  Yestry  be  satisfied  that  suflicieiit 
time  has  elapsed  for  consolidation  of  the  ground,  and  for 
the  cessation  of  decomposition  in  tho  deposited  matters 
In  tho  event  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  being  of  opinion  that  it  would  bo  preferable 
to  effect  tho  proposed  object  by  bye-laws,  then  that  the 
District  Board  or  Vestry  snould  be  empowered  from  time 
to  time  to  make  bye-laws  in  regard  to  houses  to  be  hero- 
after  bnilt  upon  dust-shoots  or  other  made  ground,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  injury  to  the  health  of  tho  future 
oeounants." 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  annual  diatribufcion  of  medals  and  prizes 
took  place  on  Monday,  February  16,  under  the 
presideocyjof  the  Mayor  (Mr.  C.  Beard),  The 
Bishop  Suffragan  of  Nottingham  distributed  tho 
prizes,  and  the  Precentor,  Chancellor,  and  others 
took  part  in  the  meeting. 

Tho^  awards  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment include, — National  gold  medal,  1 ; national 
silver  medal,  1;  national  bronze  medals,  3; 
national  book  prizes,  6.  ’ 

According  to  the  report  of  the  head.master, 
Mr.  E.  K.  Taylor,— “For  many  years  Lincoln 
has  kept  the  highest  place  for  several  classes  of 
work.  This  year  these  are  more  than  maintained, 
and  another  most  important  one  has  been  added. 
In  machine  drawing  we  have  again  carried  off 
the  highest  awards.  In  chalk  studies  of  heads 
from  life  we  are  again  not  only  the  best  repre- 
sentod  school,  but  have  also  carried  off  the 
highest  award.  In  studies  from  cathedral  archi. 
tecture  we  have  been  for  several  yeans  the  only 
school  whose  works  have  been  thought  worthy 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  National  cljrapotition 
Exhibition,  aud  we  again  take  the  highest  award. 
But  the  new  speciality  is  by  far  tho  moat  iai'. 
portant  success.  It  is  for  painting  from  nature 
in  oil.  This  is  the  highest  stage,  and  the  com. 
petition  is  most  numerous  and  severe.  Taking 
first,  however,  both  classes  of  painting,— that  is, 
in  oil  and  water-colours, — I find  that  thirty-sevon 
awards  are  made,  and  of  those  Lincoln  has  seven, 
including  the  highest;  but  if  we  come  still 
higher  to  the  competition  fur  painting  in  oil,  our 
sucoesa  is  even  more  marked." 


THE  NEW  VESTRY  HALL  AT 
KENSINGTON. 

After  repeated  discussions  upon  the  subject, 
during  which  the  legal  powers  of  the  vestry 
Lo  bnild  upon  certain  sites  have  been  questioned, 
the  Kensington  vestry  have  at  length  defini. 
tively  agreed  upon  the  erection  of  a new  hall. 
At  their  last  meeting  they  bad  under  their  oon- 
sideration  a motion  brought  forward  by  Mr, 
Wells,  to  the  effect  that  a new  hail  and  offices 
be  built  upon  the  site  of  the  national  schools 
lately  purchased  by  the  vestry. 

A long  discussion  took  place,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  strongly  urged  by  several  members 
that  the  requirements  of  the  parish  demanded 
the  erertion  of  an  entirely  new  building  for  the- 
transaction  of  public  business,  and  that  whilst 
the  patching  up  of  any  part  of  the  old  school, 
room  would  not  supply  the  needed  acoommoda. 
tion,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  district,  and 
that  nothing  less  than  the  erection  of  an  entirely 
new  building  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  The  suggestion  that  the  vestry  was  not 
armed  with_  legal  powers  to  expend  the  funds 
of  tho  parish  in  the  erection  of  a new  build- 
ing for  the  transaction  of  tho  public  business 
was  held  to  be  untenable.  The  motion  for  the 
erection  of  a new  hall  and  offices  on  the  site  of 
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the  national  scli^ri’a  waB  adopted,  and  a com- 
mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars and  details  of  the  buildings  required  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  vestry  and  its  officers. 


INCREA.se  of  CAMBERWELL:  TEE 
SURVEYOR’S  SALARY. 

Ar  a special  meeting  of  the  Camberfft-ll 
Vestry  held  last  week,  Mr.  Dresser  Rogers 
stated  that  the  rateable  value  cf  Camberwell ; 
was  now  561,7081.,  being  more  than  double  what 
it  was  when  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  surveyor,  was 
appointed  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  vestry 
was  organised,  and  considering  the  increased  | 
number  of  houses  in  the  parish,  the  additional 
public  and  private  roads,  and  the  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  honseholders,  the  surveyor’s 
salary  ought  to  be  raised  considerably  beyond  its 
present  amount. 

Mr.  Middlemas  said  another  case  could  not  be 
cited  of  a gentleman  of  Mr.  Reynolds’s  ability, 
after  twenty  years’  service,  receiving  a net 
income  of  about  450J. 

Mr.  Puokle,  in  moving  that  the  salary  of  the 
surveyor  be  increased  to  7502.,  referred  to  the 
sewerage  of  the  pariah  having  been  snccesafnlly 
carried  out  by  him  without  an  accident,  and  also 
without  litigation. 

Mr.  Denny,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  it 
was  a great  compliment  to  Mr.  Reynolds  that  so 
many  important  works  bad  been  carried  ont 
without  any  defect,  and  that  alone  justified  him 
in  applying  for  an  increase  in  his  salary. 

After  a lengthened  discussion  the  original 
motion  was  modified,  and  the  surveyor’s  salary 
raised  to  6501.  a year. 


ARCHITECTS’  POWERS. 

BePoee  the  West  Riding  magistrates  at  Brad, 
ford,  Mr.  Thomas  William  Eelliwell,  architect,  of 
Bi'ighonse  and  Huddersfield,  and  of  extensive 
practice  in  the  West  Riding,  was  charged  by 
Ceorge  Wright,  of  Cleckheaton,  plasterer,  with 
having  maliciously  injured  certain  plaster-work 
under  his  contract  in  the  erection  of  a villa  resi- 
dence for  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Cleckheaton.  Mr. 
Wright,  of  the  firm  of  Lancaster  & Wright, 
Bradford,  appeared  for  the  oomplainant,  in 
support.  Mr.  Moseley,  who  defended,  contended 
that  the  magistrates  had  no  jurisdiction,  and 
claimed  for  his  client  a right  under  the  written 
contract  of  the  oomplainant  with  Mr.  Dawson  to 
reject  improper  workmanship,  and  that  be  had 
acted  accordingly.  The  magistrates  took  this 
view,  and  dismissed  the  case,  observing  that  it 
never  ought  to  have  been  brought,  and  that  the 
prosecution  appeared  to  be  a malicious  one. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

TIIEED  V.  DEBENn.\>r  AND  PEEERODI'. 

Tins  case,  which  was  before  Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon  for  several  days,  was  decided  on  the  18th 
inst. 

It  was  a suit  by  Mr.  Thced,  llie  sculptor,  against 
Messrs.  Debenham  & I'reebody,  mercers,  of  Wigmore- 
Btreet,  Carendish-square,  to  restrain  them  from  raising 
their  buildings  to  such  an  additional  height  above  their 
former  elevation  as  to  diminish  the  light  hitherlo  enjoyed 
by  Mr.  Theed  in  his  studio  and  work. rooms,  situate  in 
Millhill-yard,  Welbeck-street.  Several  of  these  rooms 
were  mentioned,  but  the  particular  room  in  respect  of 
which  the  suit  was  brought  was  the  “poiutiDg’^-room. 
This  process  was  explained.  It  may  be  described  as  that 
whereby,  after  the  artist  bus  modelled  his  composition  in 
clay,  the  workman  or«ssistaot  follows  him,  and  chisels 
(he  marble  to  the  depth  which  is  indicated  by  the  model, 
It  was  asserted,  and  proved  by  the  plaintitf’s  witnesses, 
that  for  this  process  a horizontal  ana  difi'used  light  was 
absolutely  necessary;  for  if  the  workman  cannot  see 
distinctly  into  the  bole  made  by  the  chisel,  technically 
called  a pen,"  be  may  exceed  the  proper  depth,  and  thus 
rain  the  marble  block.  Amongst  the  pleas  for  the  defence 
was  this,  that  the  defendants  had,  in  deference  to  Mr. 
Ttieed's  representation,  brought  down  the  sky-line  of 
their  proposed  additional  buildings  to  an  angle  of  -15  deg. 
from  Mr.  Tbeed's  pointing-room  windows,  and  they  said 
they  were  entitled  to  this  amount  of  elevation.  In  sup- 
port of  the  plaintifEs  case  several  artists  gave  evidence, 
amongst  them  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Thorneycrofr,  and  Mr. 
Durham. 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  in  the  course  of  an  elaboratejodg- 
ment,  said  that  the  plaintiff's  case  had  been  very  clearly 
proved,  without  doubt  or  ambiguity,  and  there  must  be  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  diminishing  the 
mnount  of  light  to  which  Mr,  Theed  had  clearly  shown 
himself  to  be  entitled  by  prescription. 


Messrs.  Benbam  & Frond's  Warehouse. — 
The  firm  who  were  named  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Benham  & Froud  as  the  arohiteots  of  their  new 
warehouse  (pp.  14't,  1-16,  ante)  wish  us  to  state 
that  the  front  was  designed  by  Mr.  F.  Meeeon. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Shepherd's  Bush. — These  schools,  situated  in 
the  Victoria-road,  leading  from  the  Uxbridge- 
road,  consist  of  a block  of  buildings  in  the 
Domestic  Gothic  style,  freely  treated,  and  embel- 
lished with  some  carving.  They  are  built  to  accom- 
modate about  500  children  (but  capable  of  future 
extension  when  necessary),  with  convenient 
rooms  for  masters,  mistresses,  and  care-taker. 
The  girls  have  a covered  playground,  and  each 
division  spacious  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  &c. 
This  school  is  the  furthest  west  yet  built  by  the 
London  School  Board,  and  was  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Downs,  of  Walworth,  the  amount  of  whose  tender 
was  5,8181.  A public  meeting  in  connexion  with 
the  opening  was  held  at  the  schools  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Charles  Reed,  at 
which  several  speeches  were  made.  Previously  to 
the  meeting  a selection  of  sacred  music,  com- 
prising the  principal  numbers  from  Rossini’s 
“ Stabat  Mater,”  &c.,  was  performed  by  a select 
choir  under  the  direction  of  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  Mr.  E.  Sibson. 

Coupiar.Andus. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Conpar-Angus  School  Board,  tenders  for  the  new 
buildings  were  submitted,  when  the  following 
were  selected;  — Mason  work,  Thomas  Lawson, 
Coupar-Angup,  1,5442.  lOs.;  joiner  work,  Ander. 
son  & Adam,  Coupar-Angos,  6672.5  plumber 
work,  Andrew  Laing  Son,  1792. ; slater  work, 
Wm.  Craigie,  Blairgowrie,  1602. 5 plaster  work, 
P.  Donaldson,  Coupar-Angns,  512.  19b.  6d.  5 iron 
railing,  George  Bannerman,  Coupar  . Angus, 
502.  128.  lid.  5 in  all,  2,6532.  23.  5d. 

Nexo  Bxjth. — On  the  20th  ult.  an  addition  to 
the  previously  existing  schoolroom  at  New  Byth, 
Aberdeenshire,  was  opened  under  the  auspices 
of  the  School  Board.  The  new  building  consists 
of  a large  lofty  schoolroom  and  two  class-rooms. 
The  contractors  for  the  work  were  : — Mason  work, 
Mr.  Haddon,  New  Byth  5 carpenter  work,  Mr. 
Smart,  Craigston  5 slater  and  plumber  work,  Mr. 
Reid,  Macduff;  plastering,  Mr.  Gibson,  Turriff. 
The  building  has  cost  about  5502. 

Invergordon. — The  new  public  school  of  Inver- 
gordon  was  formally  opened  by  the  School  Board 
of  the  pariah  of  Rosskeen  on  the  12th  nit.  The 
new  school  is  a commodious  stracture,  sur- 
mounted by  a belfry,  aod  having  teacher’s  resi- 
deuce  and  extensive  playground.  The  principal 
classroom  is  70  ft.  by  20  ft. ; and  other  class- 
rooms are  20  ft.  by  19  ft.,  and  30  ft.  by  19  ft. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Maitland  & Sons, 
Taio,  and  the  building  was  erected  by  local 
contractors. 

Strontian.  — New  School  Board  schools  at 
Strontian,  Inverness,  have  just  been  opened. 
Mr.  Burrell,  of  Fort  William,  is  the  architect, 
and  the  contractors  were  : — For  the  mason 
work,  Mr.  Ritchie  5 and  for  the  carpenter, 
plastering,  and  painter  work,  Messrs.  Maccallnm, 
Fort  William. 

Holloioay. — New  schools  in  Poole’s  • park, 
Holloway,  have  been  opened  by  the  School 
Board  for  London.  The  bniiding  is  situate  in 
Gransden-road,  leading  out  of  Seven  Sisters’- 
road,  aod  is  in  the  Queen  Anne  style.  It  consists 
of  two  stories,  the  ground-floor  being  devoted  to 
the  infants’  school,  and  the  upper  story  to  the 
boys  and  girls,  each  having  separate  entrances, 
cloak-rooms,  and  lavatories.  The  schools  were 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson, 
the  architect  to  the  Board,  the  builder  being 
Mr.  G.  S.  Pritchard,  of  Finsbury.  The  schools 
will  accommodate  716  children  5 and  the  contract 
amounted  to  7,2962. 

Strood. — At  a meeting  of  the  Rochester  School 
Board,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Walker,  architect, 
submitted  plans  for  new  hoard  schools  at  Troy 
Town,  Strood.  The  plans,  which  were  approved, 
provideaccommodationforlOO  boys,  100girl8,and 
160  infants,  and  provision  is  made  for  enlarge- 
ment at  any  future  time.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  2,0002. 

Prescot. — A special  meeting  of  the  Presoot 
. School  Board  was  held  on  the  Ist  inst.  to  con- 
sider a letter  received  from  Messrs.  Morrison 
Sod,  bnilders,  of  Liverpool,  whose  tender  for  the 
erection  of  a board  school  for  2,2202.  bad  been 
accepted.  Messrs.  Morrison  & Son  stated  that 
they  had  made  a mistake  and  increased  the  figure 
to  2,4052.  16s.  The  corrected  tender  was 
accepted. 

Rillington. — A new  Board  school  has  lately 
been  completed  and  opened  at  Rillington.  The 
school  has  cost  9002.  The  arohiteots  were  Messrs. 
Gibson  &,  Son,  of  Malton. 

Earlstoun,  N.B. — The  erection  of  a new  Board 
school  at  Earlatoon  has  just  been  commenced, 
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' from  plans  by  Messrs.  Herbertson  & Sons,  archi' 
teebs,  Galashiels.  The  contractors  are, — Mr. 
Rodger,  Earlstoun,  mason’s  work;  Mr.  Archibald, 
Leith,  joiner’s  work;  Mr.  Murdison,  Earlstoun, 
slater’s,  plumber’s,  and  gaafitter’s  work;  and 
Messrs.  Swann  & Co.,  St.  Boswell's,  the  plas- 
terers' work.  The  total  cost,  including  play- 
ground, will  be  about  2,4702. 

Garveston  and  Thux'ton. — Mr.  John  B.  Pearce, 
of  Norwich,  was  on  the  2ud  inst.  appointed 
architect  to  the  School  Board  of  Garveston  and 
Thuxton. 

CuUen,  N.B. — New  Board  schools  at  Cullen, 
Banffshire,  were  opened  on  the  26th  nit.  The 
style  adopted  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Millar,  is 
Elizabethan,  the  main  architectural  feature 
being  a belfry,  rising  to  a height  of  50  ft.  Ac- 
commodation is  provided  for  374  children,  allow, 
ing  8 square  feet  of  floor-space  for  each  scholar, 
or  a total  of  nearly  3,000  ft.,  which  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  equally  divided  into  a senior,  a junior, 
and  an  infant  department.  Each  of  these  three 
departments  has  a school-room  with  class-room 
adjoining.  The  work  was  done  by  contract,  and 
the  tradesmen,  all  of  Cullen,  are — Mr.  Wm. 
Alexander,  mason  ; Mr.  Wm.  Duffus,  carpenter; 
Messrs.  M'lvor  i Y’ounnie,  plasterers  ; Mr. 
Alexander  Desson,  sen.,  slater;  Mr.Wm.M'Rae, 
plumber;  and  Mr.  John  Duffus,  sen.,  who  pro- 
vided the  school  furnishings.  The  total  cost  will 
be  about  3,6002. 

Manchester. — The  Manchester  School  Board 
has  just  completed  new  schools  in  Every-streeb, 
Ancoats,  and  Chester-streot,  Ardwiok.  The 
building  in  Every-street  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
with  a frontage  150  ft.  long.  It  is  three  stories 
high,  including  the  basement.  The  walls  are  of 
white-beaded  bricks,  with  bands  and  arches  of 
purposely-mado  bricks  and  block  bricks,  arranged 
in  voussoirs.  The  total  cost  is  about  14,0002.,  of 
which  5,0002.  have  been  spent  in  consequence  of 
the  unnsual  difficoltiea  in  the  foundations,  the 
site  having  been  formerly  occupied  by  gasworks. 
A covered  playground,  having  an  area  of  474 
square  yards,  the  floor  being  covered  with  oou- 
crete,  with  the  roof  10  ft.  above  it,  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  basement  story.  Four  rooms, 
or  rather  halls,  are  the  schools  respectively  for 
male  and  female  infants  and  the  elder  boys  and 
girls.  The  little  ones  will  bo  taught  in  the  rooms 
00  the  ground-floor,  and  the  elder  scholars  011 
the  first-floor.  Each  of  these  rooms  measures 
60  ft.  by  30  ft. ; but  pillars  are  dispensed  with, 
as  the  floors  are  supported  by  flitch-beams.  All 
the  floors  are  pugged.  Adjoining  each  large 
room  is  a class-room,  20  ft.  long  and  17  ft.  wide. 
At  the  rear  of  the  building  there  is  an  open-air 
playground.  Mr.  J.  L.  Ward  was  the  contractor 
for  the  work,  which  he  has  exocnted  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  Dawes,  architect.  The  new 
schools  will  accommodate  1,000  scholars.  The 
Chester-street  schools  have  cost  6,0002.  Here 
also  there  are  four  large  rooms  for  the  boys, 
girls,  and  male  and  female  infants,  the  total 
accommodation  being  sufficient  for  800  children. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  J.  Heard,  Hulme;  and 
the  architects  were  Messrs.  Royle  & Bennett. 

Nottingham.  — The  second  set  of  schools 
erected  by  the  Nottingham  School  Board  was 
formally  opened  on  the  28th  ult.  The  schools 
have  been  built  at  a cost  of  about  6,0002,,  or  at 
an  average  of  72. 10s.  per  head  of  pupils  who  will 
attend  them.  There  will  be  accommodation  for 
250  boys,  250  girls,  and  300  infants.  The  style 
is  Gothic.  The  infants’ school  contains  one  large 
school-room  61  ft.  by  22  ft.,  two  class-rooms,  one 
25  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  another  32  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and 
also  a babies’  room,  22  ft,  by  22  ft.  The  girls’ 
school  contains  a sohool-room,  and  three  class- 
rooms of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  infants’. 
The  boys’  school  contains  one  school-room  GO  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  and  three  class-rooms,  one  25  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  and  two  others  22  ft.  by  22  ft.  The  pUy. 
grounds  are  extensive,  and  every  accommodation 
has  been  provided  for  the  healthy  recreation  of 
the  children.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Bake- 
well  & Bromley,  of  Nottingham.  The  furnitnre 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Wright  & Son,  Portland- 
road,  the  desks  being  the  design  and  invention 
of  Messrs,  Gaskell  & Wright.  They  consist  of  a seat 
and  desk  in  one  long  block  ; under  the  seat  is  a re- 
ceptacle for  caps,  books,  slates,  &c.,80  that  each 
boy  may  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  his  own 
articles.  The  upper  portion  may  be  used  for 
four  different  purposes.  By  the  first  movement 
it  may  be  employed  as  a back  to  its  own  seat; 
then  it  may  be  elevated  slightly  and  utilised  as 
a desk;  or,  passing  it  a move  further  on,  it  be- 
comes  a table,  so  that  when  backed  by  another  it 
forms  a convenient  table  for  tea  parties ; finally,  it 
it  can  bo  turned  upon  the  other  side  and  be  made 
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a back  to  the  next  seat,  eo  as  to  be  convenient 
for  an  audience  looking  either  way. 

Leith. — The  Leith  School  Board  has  just  opened 
its  second  school,  which  is  situated  between 
Griles-street  and  Yatdheads.  The  building  is  as 
nearly  .as  possible  in  the  form  of  a square,  and 
is  two  stories  in  height.  The  back  part  of  the 
npper  story  is  carried  ont  on  massive  stone 
pillars,  the  space  underneath  forming  a covered 
playground.  The  principal  entrance  is  from 
Giles-streeb,  the  boys’  and  girls’  doors  being 
situated  at  each  wing,  and  the  infants’  in  the 
centre  of  the  building.  The  class-rooms  for  the 
infants  are  on  the  ground. floor,  the  main  one 
being  fitted  with  two  galleries,  each  for  sixty 
children.  The  general  class-rooms  for  boys  and 
girls  are  on  the  seoond-floor.  One  large  apart- 
ment  affords  a space  of  10  superficial  feet  for 
126  scholars,  while  one  class-room  gives  accom- 
modation for  twenty -fonr  girls,  and  another  for 
thirty  boys.  The  heating  is  secured  by  means  of 
open  fires.  A spirelet  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  and  forms  at  once  a belfry  and 
ventilator.  The  estimated  outlay  is  3,8071., 
while  the  sum  of  1,2501.  was  paid  for  the  site. 
Lorne-street  School  Is  drawing  near  completion. 
It  is  being  erected  at  a cost  of  nearly  7,0001., 
inclnding  the  price  of  the  site,  and  will  accom- 
modate 500  children.  This  school  is  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  X-  The  mixed  school  is  placed  in 
the  front,  and  is  two  stories  in  height,  while  the 
infant  school  runs  backwards  from  the  centre  cf 
the  front  erection,  and  is  one  story  in  height. 
The  mixed  schools  contain  on  each  floor  one  large 
and  three  small  class-rooms,  while  a similar 
number  of  apartments  are  planned  in  the  infant 
section. 


THE  WHITECHAPEL  BATHS  AND 
WASHHOUSES. 

The  Whitechapel  Baths  and  Washhouses,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  about  twenty 
years  ago,  are  about  to  be  entirely  re.oonstructed 
by  the  Whitechapel  Vestry.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered  that  the  baths  were  originally  erected  and 
conducted  by  a company,  but  were  closed  abont 
six  years  ago  for  want  of  support.  lu  response 
to  the  desire  expressed  at  several  public  meetings 
held  since  the  period  of  the  baths  being  closed, 
the  Whitechapel  Vestry  have  undertaken  to  re- 
open them,  and  become  responsible  for  their 
management;  but  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
object  the  re-arrangement  and  extension  of  the 
baths  is  necessary,  which  will  involve  a con- 
siderable outlay.  Towards  this  1,5001.  have  been 
already  raised  in  subscriptions,  and  last  week  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Vestry  was  held  to  con- 
sider a proposal  for  borrowing  the  amount 
necessary  for  re-oonstructing  the  baths,  and 
making  them  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. At  this  meeting  it  was  explained  that 
the  Vestry  propose  to  re-oonstruct  both  the 
baths  and  washhouses,  as  regards  their  internal 
arrangements,  and  also  to  add  a swimming-bath 
of  large  dimensions.  The  estimated  expense  of 
the  proposed  new  works  is  8,5001.,  and  a resolu. 
tion  to  borrow  that  sum  for  the  purpose  was 
proposed  and  adopted. 


SHEFFIELD  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bragge,  in  taking  the  chair 
at  the  annual  conversazione  of  this  school,  stated 
that  this  year  the  school  had  obtain.d  a prize 
which  had  never  before  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Sheffield, — one  of  the  two  gold  medals  and 
scholarships  which  v/ere  given  to  only  two  stu- 
dents  in  the  land.  It  was  a much-coveted  prize, 
and  he  was  glad  that  it  had  been  obtained  by 
the  school.  Yet  they  must  not  think  that  because 
the  school  was  doing  well  it  was  doing  all  it 
ought  to  do.  It  was  doing  only  a very  small 
portion  of  what  it  should  be  doing.  He  was 
hoping  that  they  might  soon  read  in  the  Sheffield 
newspapers  that  a munificent  donor  had  given 
10,0001.  to  the  School  of  Art,  as  was  the  case  at 
Birmingham  a few  days  ago.  At  present  the 
school  obtained  from  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield 
about  If.  for  every  1,000  souls.  Now  that  was 
rather  too  little,  and  if  the  school  were  dependent 
upon  private  generosity  it  would  be  utterly 
bankrupt.  Still  they  were  going  on  well. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Chamberlain,  F.R.I.B.A.,  presented 
the  prizes,  and  in  the  course  of  his  address  said 
one  of  the  common  wants  of  the  present  day,  and 
of  all  time,  was  ‘'decoration.”  It  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  if  they  could  get  a room  filled 
with  the  ornaments  with  which  people  decorated  I 
their  houses  : they  would  then  see  what  ordinary  J 


people  really  admired.  What  people  wanted,  if 
they  could  only  get  it,  was  art ; and  they  did 
not  wish  to  destroy  the  taste  for  art,  but  to  en. 
courage  it,  and  develop  it,  so  that  it  might  grow 
into  great  and  glorious  results.  There  was  a 
time  when  art  was  popular  in  the  country;  and 
they  could  develop  it  again  if  they  oboso  ; it  was 
simply  waiting  for  the  right  teaching.  There 
were  those  who  desired  art  from  good  motives, 
people  who  looked  npon  it  neither  as  a toy,  nor  a 
pastime,  nor  as  a means  to  an  end.  It  was  fol- 
lowed, in  fact,  for  its  own  sake,  and  he  could  not 
say  they  could  find  a better  reason.  What  art 
could  do  was  this — it  could  teach,  and  reveal, 
and  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  widen  the 
ears  of  the  deaf.  Of  all  history  writers,  art  was 
the  only  one  that  was  perfectly  true,  and  at  the 
same  time  enduring.  Art  was  at  its  beet  when 
at  its  widest,  and,  so  far  from  being  helped  by 
luxury,  was  destroyed  by  it.  Neither  were  riches 
indispensable  to  art,  for  England  was  five  times 
more  artistic  in  the  past,  when  she  was  not  one 
hundredth  part  ac  rich  as  she  was  at  present. 


APROPOS  OF  THE  ERECHTHEUM. 

The  very  able  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  at  the  Institute  the  other  evening,  which, 
with  the  discussion  following  it,  was  reported  in 
our  last  number,  would,  perhaps,  scarcely  receive 
due  justice  except  from  those  who  were  present 
and  could  follow  the  elucidation  of  the  subject 
by  the  diagrams  referred  to,  and  who  heard  iu 
full  the  exposition  of  the  lecturer’s  views, — the 
most  abbreviated  and  bald  report  of  which  was 
alone  permitted  by  those  who  manage  the  Insti- 
tute. With  the  clearness  of  demonstration  which 
is  the  result  of  a long  and  careful  study  of  a sub- 
ject, Mr.  Fergusson  proved  at  least, — as  we 
think  those  present  must,  one  and  all,  have 
admitted — that  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  the 
Paodroseum  as  a separate  building,  of  which 
nearly  all  trace  above-ground  has  disappeared, 
gave  an  explanation  of  apparent  discrepancies 
and  contradictions  in  historic  referenoes  to  the 
building,  never  before  reconciled,  withont  clash- 
ing with  any  known  fact  in  regard  to  it.  The 
most  decided  point  made  by  the  lecturer,  as  a 
piece  of  architectural  criticisni,  was,  perhaps,  the 
explanation  of  the  projection  of  the  main  portico 
to  the  westward,  beyond  the  angle  of  the  exist- 
ing building,  as  indicating  that  there  was  another 
door  to  be  entered  from  it,  no  longer  existing. 
If,  however,  Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory  contradicts 
DO  known  facts,  it  was  admitted  by  himself  that 
it  requires  the  support  of  some  new  facts  to 
render  its  acceptance  obligatory;  and  that  the 
step  now  to  be  taken  is  the  application  of  the 
logic  of  the  spade  to  the  plot  of  ground  west- 
ward of  the  temple,  where  it  may  be  reasonably 
concluded  that  on  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of 
the  theory  brought  forward,  some  remains  or 
indications  of  the  wall-lines  of  the  presumed 
western  building  would  be  brought  to  light. 
Until  this  is  done,  the  theory,  though  perfectly 
possible,  and  perhaps  highly  probable,  must,  of 
course,  remain,  as  the  Scottish  juries  say,  “ not 
proven.” 

Awaiting  this  investigation,  which  we  hope 
may  be  made,  and  the  result  of  which  would 
certainly  be  looked  to  with  interest  by  all  the 
architectnral  and  archmologioal  world,  we  are 
minded  to  say  a word  in  regard  to  one  or  two 
observations  which  turned  up  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  that  followed  the  lecture.  The 
element  of  art  was  introduced  very  naturally  into 
a discussion  otherwise  of  a mainly  practical  turn, 
by  the  comments  of  a distinguished  painter,  who 
was  present,  on  the  characteristics  of  the  well- 
known  sculptured  figure-columns  of  the  south 
porch  : the  point  of  his  remark  being  the  evi- 
dence which  these  statues  furnished  of  a system 
of  free  translation  rather  than  mechanical  re- 
production of  the  original  model;  the  whole  of 
the  number  being  evidently  modelled  on  one 
design,  and  yet  freely  varied  in  detail;  and  it 
was  this  which  constituted  the  marked  distinc- 
tion between  English  Greek  practice  to  which 
the  speaker  referred.  Following  upon  this 
came  what  we  want  specially  to  refer  to,  a 
general  undervaluing,  by  another  speaker,  of 
the  whole  lecture,  from  an  architectnral 
point  of  view,  on  the  ground  that  it  treated 
only  of  the  mere  facts  of  the  plan,  which 
were  not  of  the  slightest  real  interest  to  us  ; we 
wanted  to  know  how  the  Greeks  decorated  the 
Erechtheum,  &o.,  and  did  not  care  whether  the 
plan  of  the  whole  were  correctly  understood  or 
not.  It  is  satisfactory  to  make  the  memorandum 
that  so  extraordinary  a statement  (co  bo  made 


in  a society  of  architects)  was  received  with  some 
derision  by  the  majority  of  the  meeting,  and  per. 
haps  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  offer  any  refu- 
tation of  it,  iu  regard  to  most  of  our  readers.  But 
it  is  vexatious  to  find  professional  men  of  real 
ability  running  away  with  the  notion  that  archi- 
tecture is  decoration,  and  that  (as  we  are  to 
infer  from  such  remarks)  the  basis  and  construc- 
tion of  a building  are  matters  of  little  interest  or 
coDsequeoce  so  long  as  its  decorative  treatment 
is  good.  Such  an  idea  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
pudiated, as  utterly  subversive  of  the  whole 
basis  and  logic  of  the  profession  and  art  of  arolii- 
tecture;  and  the  reply  of  the  lecturer  on  the 
occasion  was  perfectly  just,  that  until  the  plan 
of  the  building  was  settled,  it  was  impossible  to 
understand  or  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  deco- 
rative treatment;  though  it  would  seem  strange 
that  such  a mere  piece  of  common  sense  should 
have  to  be  specially  enunciated  at  a representa- 
tive meeting  of  architects. 

A snggestiou  that  the  subject  should  be  oar- 
ried  on  at  one  of  ihe  Conference  meetings  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  acted  upon,  more 
especially  if  the  recommendation  of  the  presi- 
dent, that  all  who  have  sketches  or  drawings 
illustrating  the  Erechtheum  should  contribute 
them  for  the  occasion,  be  complied  with.  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  taken  up  a question  of  the  greatest 
interest,  and  treated  it  in  a very  novel  and  inge- 
nions  manner,  and  it  should  be  fully  discussed 
and  illustrated  by  all  who  are  able  to  contribute 
to  its  final  elucidation. 

Sir, — Doubtless  from  some  defect  of  my  own, 
your  report  of  my  remarks  at  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  in  the  disouesion  after  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  paper  is  not  quite  accurate.  Tbe 
only  feature  to  which  I pointed  as  introduced  bxj 
Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  restoration,  and  as  being 
decidedly  of  Roman  character,  was  the  apsis; 
but  I did  point  to  features  of  the  actually,  or 
rather  lately,  existing  original  work,  which 
were  curiously  analogous  to  features  of 
Roman  rather  than  Greek  buildings.  I par- 
ticularly mentioned  pilasters  on  the  internal 
face  of  the  western  wall.  I might  have 
added  tbe  podium  which  carries  these  pilas- 
ters ; for  I oanuot  call  to  mind  any  other 
Greek  example  of  a continuous  pedestal  base, 
though  there  is  what  belongs  to  the  same  family 
in  the  case  of  the  rusticated  pedestal  of  the  Cbo- 
ragio  monument  of  Lyeicrates;  and  I suppose 
that  attached  columns  are  not  found  in  any 
Grecian  building  other  than  the  Erechtheum,  ex- 
cepting in  the  Temple  of  the  Giants  at  Agri- 
gentum.  These  analogies  between,  on  the  one 
band,  features  to  be  ordinarily  regarded  as  Ro- 
man, but  which  are  found  in  a building  classed 
as  Greek,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  absolutely 
Roman  features,  were,  I tbiok,  pointed  to  in  my 
Institute  prize-essay  of  somewhere  about  five- 
and-thirty  years  ago ; and  they  seem  to  me 
curious,  and  deserving  more  attention  than  they 
have  received.  Such  analogies  are  by  no  means  to 
bo  likened  to  what  there  are  between  details  of 
buildings  of  Athens  that  are  Roman,  and  those  of 
other  Roman  buildings.  The  error  was  at  one 
time  made  of  regarding  all  Athenian  boildiogs 
as  alike  Greek.  I do  not  know  that  the  analo- 
gies of  which  the  Erechtheum  is  evidence  have 
any  bearing  upon  the  question ; but  something 
said  in  the  discussion  seemed  to  point  to  an  nn- 
certainty  about  exact  date  of  the  building ; so 
that  these  analogies  may  have  importance  be- 
yond what  would  at  Bret  be  supposed.  Another 
instance  of  analogy  in  Greek  and  Roman  baild- 
ings  is  supplied  by  the  two  almost  solitary  exam- 
ples of  the  use  of  windows,  tbe  Ereebthouen  and 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli. 

Edward  Hall. 


GOVERNMENT  AID  FOR  ART  AND 
SCIENCE  IN  IRELAND. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
during  bis  speech  at  tbe  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet 
a few  days  since  in  Dublin,  passed  under  review 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  prospects  of  the 
sister  kingdom.  He  also  touched  upon  criminal 
and  sanitary  aspects,  pointedly  alluding  to  the 
failure  in  regard  to  tbe  Liffey  purification 
measures.  Apart  from  these,  however,  his  Grace 
dwelt  upon  one  suVject  which  seemed  to  please 
his  bearers,  which  will  be  better  understood 
perhaps  if  given  in  his  own  words,  which  were 
as  follow  : — 

There  is  another  question  which  I hope  may 
be  worked  with  advantage  to  the  nation  at  large, 
I mean  the  remodelHug,  under  a liberal  Govern. 
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For  school  atid  residence,  West  Tilbnry,  Essex,  for  the 
West  Tilbnry  School  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  Goodman, 
architect.  Qoanlities  supplied  : — 

Roberts  £1,333  0 0 

Patman  k Co 1,18.5  0 0 

Hobson  1,133  0 0 

Blake  . 1,056  o 0 

Wood  l,Ci8  0 0 

HammoDd 930  o 0 


For  ten  houses  at  Crouch-hill.  Mr.  Lethbridge,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  Hawkes 

Bamage  £3,013  0 0 

Sherman 7,974  0 0 

Niblett&Son  7,5)00  0 0 

Rudkin  7,849  0 0 

Tycrman 7,514  0 0 

Carter 7,4^0  0 0 

Morton  6,898  0 0 

Pfontt 6,642  0 0 

Jngg  A Hawkins 6,120  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  e 


w school  and  othces  at  Belle* 


[.  Robson,  architect, 
er : — 

Quantities  by 

DoveBrothera 

^ 9)786 

Hill.  Higgs,  4 Hill  .. 

9,700 

Perry  4 Co 

9,680 

Downes  4 Co 

9,610 

Niion  4 Son 

9,696 

Hook4  01drey  

9,24') 

Oliver 

9,198 

Tyerman  

8,916 

Pritchard 

8,888 

Thompson 

8.870 

Cullom  - 

8,300 

0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  pavilion,  band-stand,  and 
shops  on  the  head  of  the  north  pier,  Blackpool,  Lancashire. 
Mr.;E.  Birch,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
H.  L.  Curtis  A Sons:— 

Neill  A Sons  (accepted)  £11,436  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  school  and  offices  at  Westcott- 
street,  Southwark,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E. 
R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  NichoUs 

Manley  A Rogers £9,392  0 0 

Perry  A Co 9,233  0 0 

Brass  S),147  0 0 

Crockett 8,997  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill 8,786  0 0 

Nightingale  8,683  0 0 

Downes  A Co 8,433  0 0 

Hook  A OJdrey 8,154  o 0 

Kirk  A HandaU 8,077  0 0 

Pritchard  8,065  0 0 

Jarrard  7,933  0 0 

Tyerman 7,896  0 0 


For  a pair  of  six-roomed  labourers’  cottages  at  Church 
Farm,  Hughenden,  Bucks,  for  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli. 
Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect : — 

Taylor £ii.i  0 0 

Silver  S50  0 0 

Woodbridge 359  0 0 

Nash  335  10  0 

Biggs  330  0 0 

Bunt  3(,i9  0 0 

Ward  (accepted) 304  6 0 

For  a new  residence,  Totleridge-road,  High  Wycombe, 
fpr  Mr.  A.  B.  Weston.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect : — 

Taylor £1,280  0 0 

Reavell  1,24  • 0 0 

Woodbridge  1,310  0 0 

Bagley 1,206  0 0 

Silver  1,100  0 0 

Hunt  (accepted) 1,090  0 0 


For  a new  sewer,  Blyth-lane,  Hammersmith,  for  the 
Fulham  District  Board  of  VVorks.  .Mr.  Bean,  engineer. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Bean  : — 

Pillditch £.>,210  0 0 

Wigmore 3,600  0 0 

Thompson  A Sou 3,49.5  0 0 

Keeble 3,487  0 0 

Cowderoy 3,325  0 0 

Blomfield  2,877  0 0 

Goodair  2,764  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson 2,650  0 0 

Mears 2,2-40  0 0 

Williams  A Co.  (accepted)  2,095  0 0 

For  a villa  residence  to  be  built  at  Shepherd's  Bush  for 
Mr.  J.  Woodger,  Jun.  Mr.  A.  C.  Bean,  architect: — 
Johnson  (accepted) £2,020  0 0 

For  Fen  Schools  and  Star-lane  Schools,  Bonrne.  To 
he  completed  by  March,  1877.  Mr.  Charles  Belt,  archi- 
tecl  : — 

Priest  £4,514  0 0 


rage  at  Market  Rasen 


Barnes  A Wright.., 

Otter  AEhey 

Bmns  

Hobson  A Tailor.. 

Scupbatn  A Co 

Harrison 


1,686  0 
1,549  0 
1,530  0 
1,497  0 
1,344  10 
1,267  10 


For  the  erection  of  a school  for  fifty- seven  children,  with 
mistress’s  residence,  at  W'eat  Til  ury,  Essex,  Mr.  Thos. 
Goodman,  Sontbeud,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 
Buildings,  Ecclosore. 

Roberts £1,170  0 0 £163  0 0 

Patman  A Co.  ...  1,040  0 0 136  0 0 

Hobson 981  0 0 149  0 0 

Blake 926  0 0 130  0 0 

■Wood 920  0 0 126  0 0 

Hammond* 800  0 0 139  0 0 

• Provisionaliy  accepted. 


For  rebuilding  the  Black  Prince  Tavern,  Walworth* 
road,  for  Mr.  G.  Cox.  Mr.  John  Vim  y,  areWtect : ~ 

Atherton  A Lstta £2,398  0 0 

Goddrn  2,31k  0 0 

Shurmor 2..:32  0 0 

Downs  (accepted)  2,177  0 0 


For  a new  shop-front  to  No.  131,  High-street,  Kings- 
Isud,  forMr.  Barnett 

Jarvis  4 Sods  (accepted) £310  0 0 

Crystal  Palace  Park  Katate.  Plot  8. — For  Mr.  Morris  M. 
Roberts.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Thacker 

Linzell £3,900  0 0 

Perigoo  3,580  0 0 

Sharp  4 Maxwell  3,830  0 0 

Smith  3,160  0 0 

Seal 3,033  0 0 

Willsons  Brothers  2,998  0 0 

Braid  2,950  0 0 

Stephenson  2,928  0 0 

Gsrrud  2,583  0 0 

AspRalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metaliio  Lava  and 

White  Asphaltes. 

M.  BTODABT  A 0 0. 

Offices 

No.  90,  Cannon.street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  oat,  and  are  pro< 
dnoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
soond,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth.road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A birge  aaennt  of  comapondenca  received  too  lata  fur  acknowledg- 
tnfnt.-J.  W.-L.— B.  H.— C.  i 3ona-J.  W.  B.-H.  B.-W,-N.  1 — 

J.  D.  H.— Rav.  8.  3. — Ooe  of  Urban  Corotnlttae. — R.  A.  A Co.— W. 
S.— T,  c.  0 — P- o — B.  L.  C-  J.  J.  ASons  A.  J.B.  E.  F.  A.  V. 
Mesars.  M.  — H.  A 0- — C.  C.  8.,  Wale*  (the  dutiea  differ  under  variona 
autherlties)-— B.  0.  L-  (wa  cannot  .vlvUe.  It  would  need  perional 
examlnnUon)  — SduCHtion  of  bricklayera  (in  type).— J.  B.  (ehall  have 
attaution  next  week).— A,  8.  (ditto),— Aasocialion  of  Munlcip.iI 
Engin<eri(dItlo).-E  B.F,  (ditto). 

We  are  compallod  to  decline  poinUng  out  books  and  giving 
sddrenea. 

All  atatements  of  facts.  Hats  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  ol  the  sender,  not  neceesarlly  for 
publication. 

NoTZ. — The  reiipooslbility  of  aigtied  srticlM,  and  pnpers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFAOTHBBR8  OP 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
IhiTate  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  <$50. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMSi— 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Hlastrhted  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stampe. 

Nmo  Ready,  the  THIRTY.THIRD  VOLUME  of 
“ THE  BUILDER”  (bormd),  for  the  year  1875, 
price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

OLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers, price 
Three  Shillings  each. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Tbsti* 
MONiALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  sltould  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o'clock  p.in. 
on  THURSDAY. 

MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

U&nafaetuTera  ol 

CHARLES  ©COLLINCE'SO  PATENT^ 

pOLLINGUS  PATENT  HINGES, 
'^LEVER,  SC  REW,<fe  BARREL  BOLTS, 

i&A  Mid  IMPaOVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Deoertptiou. 

rCI  36a,  BOROUGH  EOAD, 

Ulna. ^StuLtlon.  LONDON,  S.E. 

gT ABlS" aiid  "" STABLE^  Em’INGS. 

“ Includes  a eoDsl.ienble  emount  of  asetnl  informiitiOD  on  the 
subject  ol  which  11  -.rests."— fluifdrr.  Augusts?,  Wu. 

BT.  PANOBAB  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  Old  ot.  Pencras- 
road.  London,  N.W. 

CHARGES  FOR 

“■^yANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Six  llnee  (about  filly  words)  or  under 4s.  fiiL 

Each  addllluLal  Hue  (about  ten  words) Os.  8d. 

SITUATIONS  Wanted, 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . 2s.  Bd. 

Each  adilltlaual  hue  (about  leu  words) Ue.  Ud. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

v*THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  toreeldenfs 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Elugdom  at  the  rate  of  IDs.  per  annum. 
Payable  In  Jdranet. 

HaUpenny  stampaaocepled  toramounta  nnderfie.  Any  laiger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office 
Klnx-etreal.  0ov6nt.gar.leu.  W.C.  to  DODGL.AS  FOURDEINIER 

J usl  published,  crown  4ta.  cloth,  (b. 

theory  and  PKACTIGE  in  the  DESIGN 

L aud  CONSTRUCTION  of  DOCK  WALLS.  ByJ.  ROMILLY 
ALLEN,  Assoc.  luac.  C.B. 

LunduD  : E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  48.  Cbariog-cross. 

New  York  : 448,  Bcoome-sueet. 

QKYRTNG’S  BUILDER’S  PRICE-BOOK 

O fur  1976  The  sixty-sixUi  edition.  Price  4e. 

Luudou  : SIMPKIN,  HAESUALL,  A CO.  and  aU  Booksellers 

Now  R-aJy.  Price  2a  Dd.  Second  Kdlllon. 

\,f  ETROPOLITAN  RATING.— A Sum- 

IV  1 mary  of  the  Appeals  bnant  before  tbe  Court  of  General  Assesi- 
iiieut  SessiuUA  held  at  the  Guildhall.  Westminster,  lu  the  years  1871, 
1872,1875,  1874.  aud  IS7S  ; with  a ByiiopsU  of  “The  Veluatlou  (Uetru- 
polU)  Act.  1869."  By  KDWaHD  BYDa 

Loudon;  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers' Hall-court. 

Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymeu  and  Swjne  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  tha  Quarries  and  Depfits, 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  p;irt  of  the  Baugdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  OiEoe,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

Tbla  day,  roao,  with  strap,  gilt  edges,  with  10  Copperplates,  and 
Duoisrous  Woodunis,  price  6s.  (postage  8d  ). 

WEALE’S  ENGINEER’S  aud  AROHI- 

V V TECrS  POCKET-BOOK  for  1876. 

“ Every  branch  ol  Engiueerlug  and  Arcbitecture  Is  treated  of,  aud 
fauteaud  figure*  and  data  abound." — J/ec/iaiilci’  Stagatine. 

Loudon  : CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  i CO.  7,  SUltoners'  Hall-court.  B.C. 
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Prof.  Edward  M.  Barry’n 
L&cturesoii  AreJutedure.* 

THINK  I may  perhaps 
profitably  coramenco  the 
first  lecture  of  anew  series 
by  attempting  to  consider 
what  may  be  the  scope  of 
an  architect’s  duties^  in 
the  ever-ohanging  cironm- 
stances  among  which  he  is 
likely  to  be  called  upon,  in 
the  future,  to  apply  his  art. 
Like  all  true  artists,  he 
will  inquire  how  far  he 
may  expect  to  draw  his 
inspiration  from  nature; 
and  we  may  therefore  also 
briefly  cousider  what  are 
the  lessons  which  nature 
can  teach  us.  As  archi- 
tects, moreover,  most  work 
in  the  midst  of  mankind  ; 
we  may  further  see  how 
they  are  to  apply  the 
principles  they  may  have 
derived  from  nature,  to 
their  practice  in  crowded 
cities,  and  among  the  fever-haunted  dwellings 
of  the  poor.  To  do  th's  successfully,  will  tnx 
their  powers,  both  as  artists  and  constructors, 
and  may  raise  the  question  of  that  division  of 
responsibilities,  under  these  two  heads,  which 
has  been  a favourite  idea  of  some  theorists. 

In  an  ago  which  accepts  the  doctrine  that 
every  wish  must  have  its  justification,  and  that 
society  is  to  be  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
“greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,” 
the  nineteenth-century  architect  is  ever  brought 
face  to  face  with  utilitarianism.  He  has  to  study 
social  difficulties,  and  to  ask  himeelf  how  his  art 
is  to  solve  the  problems  to  which  they  give  rise. 
He  may  stand  aside,  like  the  rustic,  while  the 
stream  rolls  on,  or  he  may  strive  to  guide,  con- 
trol, and  elevate,  that  which  he  is  powerless  to 
prevent.  New  provisions  may  be  necessary  for 
new  wants,  and  an  instructed  society  may  per- 
baps  find,  in  co-operation,  a force  to  oppose  to 
ignorance,  and  selfishness.  I propose  to-night  to 
ask  your  attention  for  a short  time  to  these 
points,  as  I think  they  raise  questions  on  which 
a little  thought  on  your  part  may  not  be  thrown 
away  ; and  to  briogout  such  thought  is  the  main 
object  of  these  lectures.  Let  us  first  consider 
the  aspect  of  nature  towards  architecture. 

Since  we  last  met  in  this  place,  I doubt  not 
that  many  of  you  have  been  seeking  health  and 
recreation  in  travel.  Some  have,  perhaps,  de- 
voted their  time  to  the  inspection  of  the  great 
artistic  monnmeuts  of  the  world.  Others,  and 
probably  the  larger  number,  have  found  their 
greatest  happiness  far  from  busy  towns, 
amidst  the  plashing  of  waterfalls,  the  roaring  of 
avalanches,  or  the  glories  of  heath  or  sea.  Nor, 

• First  lecture,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the 
3Uh  of  February,  la70. 


although  architeotnre,  as  a technic  art,  may  no^ 
seem  to  gain  directly  from  holidays  thus  spent, 
am  I disposed  to  say  anything  in  opposition  to 
such  a course.  It  may  be,  that  we  are  always 
apt  to  have  a tendency  to  excess,  so  that  our 
very  virtues  may  become  vices,  “to  scourge  our. 
selves  witbal."  A restlessness  of  body  and  of 
mind  often  leads  to  a course  of  travel,  which 
is  more  of  a toil  than  a pleasure,  aud  leaves  00 
the  mind  shadows  of  objects,  and  fragments  of 
theories,  half  seen,  and  half  digested,  of  no  more 
value  to  the  art-student  than  the  feverish  dreams 
of  a brain-sick  man. 

I will  not  assume,  however,  that  this  is  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  those  among  you  who  have 
devoted  yourselves  to  the  study  of  an  art,  such 
as  architecture,  which  demands  the  serious  pur- 
pose  of  a life,  and  which  possesses  an  import- 
ance, as  regards  the  public  weal,  to  which  a tardy 
justice  seems  now  to  be  in  some  degree  rendered. 

If,  therefore,  those  of  you  who,  as  arohiteo- 
tural  students,  pass  the  major  portion  of  your 
time  in  the  study  of  lines,  arches,  and  angles, 
devote  a vacation’s  leisure  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  works  of  nature,  I do  not  question,  that  in  so 
doing,  you  follow  a wholesome  instinct. 

Architeotnre,  with  all  its  glories,  is  but  a work 
of  man,  easily  comprehended,  iraitable,  fin’te. 
How  theO'Can  it  be  compared  with  the  creation 
of  God,  iofinito  in  variety,  beauty,  and  power  ? 
The  study  of  the  former  is  necessary  to  the 
instruction  of  a skilful  architeot.  A reverent 
love  and  admiration  of  the  latter  seems  to  me 
an  essential  portion  of  the  character  of  a good 
man. 

I would  not  have  you  infer,  however,  that  I 
would  draw  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  love  of  N-ature  and  the  love  of  Arohi- 
tecturo.  There  is,  and  should  be,  no  necessary  , 
discordance  between  the  two,  though  I cannot 
but  admit,  that  there  is  a certain  inferiority,  in 
this  respect,  of  our  art,  as  compared  with  paint- 
ing and  sculpture. 

These  latterdrawmoredirectlyonthe  fount  of 
inspiration  supplied  by  Nature,  aud  no  man  who 
is  insensible  to  her  charms  can  ever  be  a great 
artist. 

To  an  architect,  any  direct  borrowing  from 
nature  is  forbidden.  He  may  accept  principles, 
bot  their  application  must  be  determined  by 
the  rules  of  art,  which  exclude  actual  imitation- 
I do  not,  of  coarse,  forget  the  pleadings  of  some 
among  us,  for  the  exact  reproduction,  in  archi- 
tectural details,  of  examples  of  life  from  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  I pass  this 
over  for  the  present,  not  only  as  a contro- 
verted theory,  but  because  it  deals  only  with 
details,  such  as  capitals,  string-courses,  key- 
stones, and  the  like,  which  are  after  all  only  the 
subordinate  parts  of  an  architectural  design. 
To  the  composition,  as  a whole,  no  such  natural- 
istic theory  can  apply.  No  one,  as  far  as  I 
I know,  has  yet  proposed  to  build  a house  in  the 
[form  of  a tree,  and  we  may  dismiss  from  our 
I minds  any  idea  of  direct  imitation  of  Natnre. 

[ In  the  crags  of  mountainous  regions,  a certain 
: resemblance  to  cattles  may  at  times  be  imagined. 


but  this  would  only  apply  to  a distant  view, 
which  would  take  in  the  outline  only ; and  not  to 
the  details  and  accessories,  which  would  destroy 
all  illusion  on  a closer  inspection. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  imitation  of 
natnre  being  forbidden  to  the  architect,  onr 
lesson  from  her,  architecturally  speaking,  must 
be  negative,  and  I think  much  may  bo  learnt  in 
this  way.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that,  as  I 
said  just  now,  we  must  look  for  principles,  nob 
for  their  detailed  application. 

Let  us,  for  a moment,  try  to  analyse  the  effect 
produced  on  the  spectator  of  natural  beauty. 
He  sees  first  variety  ; not  any  regular  balance  of 
parts,  as  in  a great  cathedral  or  temple ; not 
formality,  not  regularity.  No  portion  of  a hill, 
river,  or  landscape,  repeats  any  other  part  of  it. 
The  variety  is  infinite,  symmetry,  in  an  architec- 
tnral  sense,  altogether  absent.  Light  and  shade 
are  not,  indeed,  excluded,  but  they  are  subordi- 
nated to  colour  ; pure,  abundant,  and  local.  No 
two  trees,  boughs,  or  even  leaves,  are  absolutely 
alike. 

.Again,  nature  oharms  by  motion  ; ever  active, 
incessant.  However  still  the  sky,  the  leaves  are 
restless,  the  waters  ever  bubbling  in  their  pebbly 
beds,  the  animals  fulfilling  their  appointed  destiny. 
The  clouds  never  remain  the  same ; at  one 
moment  rolled  into  heaps  ofsmoko-like  mistiness, 
at  another  breaking  out  into  the  likeness  of 
“gorgeous  palaces,  and  cloud-capped  towers.”  Wo 
see  them  perhaps,  for  a time,  wearing  a dull  and 
leaden  garment,  to  find  them  breaking  forth 
presently  into  chameleon  hues  of  colour,  which 
no  painter  can  rival. 

You  will  notice  that  I have  spoken  here  of  the 
means  by  which  Nature  addresses  herself  to  the 
eye.  This  is  the  aspect  with  which  the  architect 
is  chiefly  interested;  and  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  here  with  the  scarcely  less  important 
appeals  she  makes  to  the  other  senses,  the  music 
of  her  winged  songsters,  the  perfume  of  her 
flowers. 

The  architeot,  having  fully  recognised  his  in- 
ability to  find  actual  precedents  in  nature,  has 
next  to  teach  himself  that  in  opposing  her  prin- 
ciples of  beauty,  he  may  find  lessons  for  his 
ariifioial  practice. 

For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  principles  which  we 
admire  in  natural  beauty,  are  exactly  those  which 
we  neither  wish,  nor  expect  to  find,  in  archi- 
tecture. Against  variety ; we  seek  symmetry, 
formality,  order : against  motion  ; repose 
stability,  unchangeablenesB. 

Symmetry  does  not  exclude  variety  in  detail, 
but  it  requires  a balance  of  parts,  such  as  we  do 
not  see,  in  the  inanimate  works  of  nature.  In  all 
great  architectural  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  you 
will  find  this  balance  of  parts,  not  forced,  or 
overstrained,  but  arranged  simply ; in  accordance, 
it  may  be,  with  routine  or  precedent ; but  satis, 
fying  both  the  imagination,  and  the  actual  sense 
of  sight. 

You  will  not  misunderstand  me,  by  supposing 
that  I mean  here  by  symmetry  any  rigid  ntiU 
formity  of  centre,  and  wings,  nave  and  aitles, 
one  on  this  side,  and  one  on  the  other,  regai’dless  of 
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the  apeciol  circtnuetances  of  each  case.  No,  I do 
nob  mean  thia  : I am  thinking  rather  of  tho  sym- 
metry vfhich  manifests  itself  alike,  in  the  Greek 
temple,  and  Jledimval  abbey;  a recurrence  of 
subsidiary  details,  each  necessary  to  the  other, 
a harmony  of  features,  measured,  orderly,  and 
digaihed.  You  may,  of  course,  have  a mere 
mechanical  regularity,  where  each  part  may 
repeat  its  fellow,  until  it  disgusts  with  its  poverty 
and  its  insipidity. 

Bub  none  the  less  is  it  true  that  our  art  loves 
a true  symmetry,  and  finds  its  greatest  effects  in 
a repetition  of  well-proportioned  parts.  ^ You 
know  the  beauty  of  the  “long-drawn”  aisle  of 
any  of  our  great  churches,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  good  in  more  barbaric  structures, 
such  as  the  great  Hall  at  Karnak,  or  the  temples 
of  India;  while  it  also  applies,  with  especial 
force,  to  the  works  of  the  Greeks. 

Again,  we  seek  in  architecture  repose  and 
stability,  as  opposed  to  the  motion  of  Nature. 
With  her,  everything  is  in  perpetual  change. 
The  seasons  press  upon  each  other.  Earth,  air, 
and  sky  have  each  their  thousand  signs  of  life; 
and  with  life  come  change  and  motion.  The 
sighing  of  the  wind,  the  murmur  of  the  streani, 
the  hum  of  myriads  of  insects;  all  these  pro- 
claim the  prevalence  of  change,  the  provisional 
character  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Against  this,  in  architecture,  we  oppose  our 
attempts  at  permanence, — a permanence  limited, 
indeed,  by  many  shortcomings,  but  not  without 
such  a measure  of  success  as  to  be  able  to  exert 
a powerful  influence  on  the  mind.  We  know  how 
strenuons  and  earnest  have  been  the  efforts  of 
all  ages,  in  this  direction.  “ Non  onmis  nioriar  ” 
was  the  touching  cry,  half  boastful  it  may  be, 
but  full  of  pathos,  cf  the  Homan  poet.  There  is 
no  history,  no  mythology,  which  does  not  indicate 
the  repugnance  of  the  soul  to  the  thought  of 
extinction.  Whatever  criticisms  we  may  hear 
on  theological  systems,  we  come  upon  this  solid 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  all  times  and  nations, 
all  philosophies  and  religions,  have  revolted  from 
the  idea  of  annihilation,  and  have  sought  in  our 
art  for  enduring  memorials  of  their  aspirations. 
This  it  is  which  gives  to  architecture,  one  of  its 
principal  aonrces  of  power.  Of  course,  she  has 
no  actual  charm  against  that  terrible  fiat  of 
change  which  has  gone  out  against  all  human 
work.  Her  arches  totter,  and  her  atones 
crumble.  Her  permanence  is  only  relative,  but, 
such  as  ibis,  it  is  a powerful  influence,  and  affects 
ns  all  in  a more  or  less  degree.  The  visitor  to 
the  Pyramids,  to  Athens,  or  to  Home,  feels  a new 
interest  in  the  people  to  whom  the  monuments 
ho  sees  around  him  were  household  words  ; and 
the  contrast  between  what  has  been,  and  what 
is,  is  calculated  to  teach  lessons  of  grave  and 
serious  import  to  the  most  thoughtless  among  us. 
Alas  for  those  who  are  past  encli  lessons  ! 

Architecture,  then,  has  within  its  reach  an 
interest  dne  to  the  efflux  of  time,  which  is  not 
shared  by  the  other  arts.  The  latter  depend 
more  completely  on  present  sense.  A symphony 
of  Beethoven  is  neither  more  nor  less  sublime 
now,  than  when  it  first  started  from  the  brain  of 
its  afflicted  composer.  It  is  the  same  with  a 
sculpture  of  Phidias,  or  a painting  by  Raffaelle. 
These  works  of  artistic  genins  owe  nothing  to 
time, — in  fact,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  injured 
by  it,  than  to  gain  anything  by  its  influences. 
With  us,  it  is  different ; the  mellowing  effect  of 
time  on  architecture  has  a charm  all  its  own, 
linking  the  past  with  the  present,  blending  one 
age  with  another,  and  exciting  powerfully  the 
imagination  of  men. 

Look,  for  e.tample,  at  the  study  of  archrcology, 
see  how  it  unites  various  tastes  and  natures ; 
observe  its  almost  too  powerful  influence  on  the 
architectnre  of  the  day. 

And  this  leads  to  the  consideration  of  a point 
which  I dare  say  tronbles  many  of  us.  In  what 
will  the  architecture  of  to-day  interest  onr  suc- 
cessors ? A writer  on  art  has  lately  inquired, 
“ Will  the  restorations  on  which  thia  age  has 
prided  itself  ever  become  a bye-word  of  re- 
proach, as  similar  works,  vaunted  in  their  own 
day,  have  become  among  ourselves  ? ” I noticed 
an  expression  of  the  same  feeling,  not  long  since, 
with  reference  to  a work  contemplated  by  one  of 
the  most  highly-educated  societies  in  thia 
country.  “ What  guarantee,”  it  was  asked, 
“ have  we,  that,  in  thirty  years,  the  notions  of 
the  present  day  may  not  have  become  anti- 
quated and  shocking  to  the  tastes  of  our  aona, 
and  grandsons  ?”  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this 
question,  if  we  are  to  have  no  higher  aim  than 
the  fleeting  fashion  of  the  hour.  I believe  your 
safeguard  will  be  in  the  application  of  common 
sense  to  architecture.  Ask  yourselves,  not  what 


is  fashionable,  but  what  is  reasonable;  for,  de- 
pend  upon  it,  good  architecture  has  ever  been 
founded  on  reason,  and  common  sense.  Fashion 
arises  from  a thousand  passing  influences,  all  of 
them  more  or  less  unworthy.  Ostentation  and 
vanity  are  its  parents,  and  with  them,  it  deserves 
to  fall.  If  you  would  succeed  in  your  art,  avoid 
these  pitfalls;  seek  to  meet  existing  wants  uu- 
obtrusively  and  sensibly.  Do  not  believe  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  architect  to  construct 
“startling  effects”;  rather  aim  at  strength, 
solidity,  and  simplicity,  and  thus  you  will  be  on 
the  way  to  obtain  that  permanence  of  interest, 
which  wo  admire  in  the  achievements  of  earlier 
times. 

Once  more,  there  is  no  vulgarity  in  nature. 

So  should  it  be  in  architecture.  Feebleness, 
however,  is  not  the  negation  of  vulgarity. 
Churchwardens’  whitewash  is  not  the  evidence 
of  a pure  taste.  We  must  seek  the  latter,  rather- 
in  the  absence  of  apparent  effort,  and  in  the 
harmony  of  colour  and  form.  Yon  know  how 
the  slang  of  the  day  stigmatises  some  pecu- 
liarities of  costume  or  manners  as  “ loud.”  Now, 
nature  is  never  “ lond,”  and  you  should  eschew 
“ loud  ” architecture  ; regardless  of  the  praises 
of  fashion,  which  may  offer  yon  the  empty  satis- 
faction  of  the  moment.  If  some  startling 
peculiarity  challenges  your  notice,  regard  it 
with  distrust,  for  the  mission  of  architecture  is 
not  to  startle,  but  to  satisfy. 

With  repose  in  architecture  is  associated 
stability.  Wo  must  be  satisfied  of  the  one, 
before  we  can  appreciate  the  other.  To  obtain 
stability,  in  an  artistio  sense,  a reserve  of  power 
is  needed.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  that  a building 
stands.  Our  judgment  must  be  satisfied  that  it 
ought  to  stand,  and  that  it  will  go  on  standing. 
We  most  obtain  on  this  head  perfect  satisfaction. 

It  is  the  want  of  thia  confidence,  which  troubles 
us  with  so  much  of  the  iron  constructions  of  the 
day.  We  see  great  spans  covered,  or  bridged. 
We  look  up  at  the  roofs,  and  are  glad  to  get 
from  under  them.  Will  they  last  ? The  engi- 
neer will  tell  us  the  tensile  strain  on  an  iron 
plate,  and  the  number  of  inches  of  sectional 
area  necessary  by  calculation,  and  assures  us 
that  the  stress  upon  his  roof  is  well  within  the 
calculated  strength.  It  maybe  so:  onr  judg- 
ment may  be  convinced,  but  not  in  an  artistic 
sense.  The  thing  is  bald  and  uninteresting  ; and 
we  think  of  works  of  architectural  art,  as  to 
which  no  such  questions  intruded  themselves, 
because  the  requirements  of  true  architecture 
were  effectually  supplied.  The  iledimval  archi- 
tects were  not  always  proof  against  the  tempta. 
tion  of  Bseking  to  construct  mere  fours  de /orce. 
Of  such  yon  may  find  an  example  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Beauvais.  Here  the  ambition  of  the 
architects  to  surpass  what  bad  previously  been 
done  led  them  to  mistake  bigness  and  daring 
construction  for  art.  The  spire  has  fallen,  the 
roof  gave  way  soon  after  its  erection,  and  tho 
nave  arches  have  had  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
insertion  of  intermediate  columns,  bisecting  the 
original  arches.  Want  of  repose  and  stability 
are  fatal  to  the  artistic  effect  of  the  design, 
which  deserves  study,  however,  as  an  exaggera- 
tion and  a warning. 

To  secure  stability  in  architecture  a margin  of 
strength  is  therefore  required  over  and  above 
the  necessary  demands  of  the  moment.  In 
actual  professional  practice  this  is  not  always 
easy  to  obtain,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  cheap, 
ness  of  construction,  and  architects  not  only  live 
to  please,  but  must  please  to  live.  How  many 
of  onr  cathedrals  would  be  left  to  us  if  they  had 
been  built  on  a ninety-nine  years  lease  P To  our 
shame,  be  it  said,  there  are  few  countries  in 
which  flimsy  building  is  so  much  the  rule  as  in 
onr  own.  Low  rents  are  more  thought  of  than 
healthy  homes.  Thin  walls  and  unsteady  floors 
are  regarded  with  indifference ; and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  great  value  of  land  in  onr  large 
towns,  would  have  even  more  serious  conse- 
quences than  they  now  involve.  Happily  for  us, 
one  evil  goes  some  way  to  cure  another.  Houses 
[at  least  in  London]  are  so  closely  packed  that 
they  sustain  each  other,  and  also  aid  their 
neighboors  with  their  surplus  beat.  But  with- 
out good  solid  building  there  can  be  no  architec- 
ture  worthy  of  the  name,  and  you  must  ever  be 
on  your  guard  against  flimsioess  and  instability. 
If  you  are  stinted  for  money,  prune  yonr  orna- 
ment with  an  nnsparing  hand ; part,  however 
regretfully,  with  your  carving  or  your  pet  effects ; 
better  by  far  put  your  substance  into  yonr  walla. 
They  may  at  least  reward  you  with  good,  solid- 
looking  reveals,  with  their  effective  shadows.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  better  to  live  in  a substantial  barn 
tbanin  a flimsy  palace,  tottering  to  its  fall. 


I once  beard  a prominent  civil  engineer  say 
that  every  railway-station  ought  to  be  palled 
down  and  rebuilt  every  ten  year’s.  The  growth 
of  traffic,  and  of  modern  wants  is  rapid,  and 
such  structnres  are  too  often  bnilt  for  utility 
alone.  Architecture,  however,  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  so  brief  an  existence.  It  must  aim 
at  so  much  of  permanence  as  it  is  permitted  to 
mortals  to  attain  ; it  mnstband  down  the  present 
to  future  ages,  oven  as  the  past  speaks  ever  to 
ourselves. 

Do  not  believe  that,  in  applying  common  SOTse 
to  your  architecture,  you  will  necessarily  injure 
its  artistio  effect.  Snch  a creed  would  be  an 
insnlt  to  your  art,  for  it  would  imply  that  be- 
tween it,  and  common  sense  there  is  a gulf. 
This  is  not  the  case.  Observe  Nature  once  more. 
How  simple  and  sensible  is  her  construction  I 
Look  at  a tree  in  the  full  glory  of  summer  ver. 
dure,  with  its  weight  resting  on  a single  trunk. 
There  is  the  type  of  the  arohitectnral  column, 
utilitarian  if  you  will,  but  also  a truly  artistic 
expedient  for  carrying  weight.  Yon  will  not  find 
Nature  placing  the  weight  on  tho  ground  and 
the  column  in  the  air ; nor  will  you  see  her 
shafts  dotted  about  the  structure  as  misapplied 
ornament.  Here  is  an  iustance  as  to  which  wo 
may  fairly  enough  take  a direct  lesson  from 
Nature,  and  remember  that  a column  should 
have  a reason  for  its  existence. 

The  love  of  Nature,  therefore,  is  good  for  tho 
architect.  It  is  good  for  him_  to  be  surrounded 
by  beautiful  things,  — refreshing  the  eye,  too 
much  offended  by  its  daily  work  among  mean,  or 
commonplace  objects.  He  can  study  the  eternal 
principles  of  beauty,  and  ask  himself  how  to- 
apply  them  to  bis  art.  Amongst  the  works  of 
God,  be  may  cultivate  simplicity  of  character 
and  refinement  of  feeling,  which  will  surely 
make  themselves  felt  in  his  works  ; for  you  can 
only  get  from  a man  what  there  is  in  him. 
Descending  from  principles  to  details,  be 
know  how  to  admire  Nature’s  harmonies  of 
colour,  form,  and  proportion,  which  will  pat  him 
on  his  guard  against  those  conceits  and  e.xtrava- 
gances  which  too  often  mar  modern  architec- 
tural designs.  If  ho  is  at  times  tempted  to  rebel 
ao-ainat  the  utilitarian  side  of  our  art,  and  to  com- 
plain  that  he  is  made  to  serve  tables,  let  him 
notice  how  wonderfully  adapted  are  Nature  s 
means  tohereuds.  Take  the  hollow  stalk  of  a 
bulrush,  for  example,  where  you  have  the  appli- 
cation of  least  expenditure  of  material,  in  the 
form  of  greatest  strength.  However  seemingly 
prodigal  of  her  resources,  Netnre,  while  neglect- 
ing nothing,  is  never  wasteful  or  inharmonious. 

She  has  les'sons  for  all,  and  for  none  more  than 
the  architect. 

We  have,  however,  to  consider  the  other 
phases  of  bis  existence.  An  architect  cannot  be 
always  indulging  bis  taste  for  natural  beauties. 
His  art  must  lead  him  to  the  busy  haunts  of 
men,  and  there  it  will  be  chiefly  exercised. 

The  gregarious  instincts  of  mankind  have  ever 
led  them  to  assemble  themselves  in  cities.  In 
early  times  of  unsettled  government,  the 
gnarantee  of  mutual  safety  supplied  an  obvious 
motive  ; with  us,  the  claims  of  business  con- 
stitute an  inducement  of  no  less  strength.  You 
all  know  the  wonderful  growth  of  London  and 
other  large  towns,  both  here  and  in  America. 

Now  this  growth  is  but  too  often  a matter  of 
very  mixed  satisfaction.  The  architect  has  too- 
few  opportunities  of  guiding  it,  and  mistakes 
are  made  which  are  irrevocable,  and  entaiMn- 
jurious  consequences,  of  more  or  less  serious 
import.  . . 

It  is  not  of  much  use  to  rail  at  great  cities,  as 
monsters  and  abominations.  This  world  of 
ours,  as  it  advances  in  years,  must^  of  necessity 
become  more  crowded,  and  men  will  congregate 
in  cities,  for  powerful  reasons,  against  which 
objectors  are  impotent. 

I think  we  should  bo  on  our  guard  against 
falling  too  readily  into  a spirit  of  general 
discontent.  Thia  is  a tendency  to  which  our 
countrymen  are,  perhaps,  somewhat  specially 
prone.  We  see  very  clearly  evils  which  are 
before  ns.  This  is  a good  thing,  for  it  is  the 
first  step  towards  a remedy.  But  we  do  not 
always  allow  so  readily  for  advantages,  more  or 
less  counterbalancing  the  grievances,  of  which 
we  complain.  Thus,  we  are  most  of  us  painfully 
alive  to  the  mischief  of  overcrowding  in  onr 
large  towns,  but  we  may  not  always  be  aware  of 
the  gains,  of  various  kinds,  as  well  intellectoal, 
as  physical,  to  be  achieved  by  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation and  co-operation. 

We  sometimes  hear  complaints  that  good 
honest  work  is  more  rare  than  formerly  in 
this  country,  but  this  can  scarcely  be  admitted. 
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Thousands  now  demand  to  be  snpplied  with 
articles  for  which  hundrods  wero  lately  the  cus- 
tomers. The  few  good  things  are  still  to  be 
obtained,  but  they  are  merged  in  the  sea  of 
mediocrity,  and  the  rising  value  of  labour,  in  the 
present  day,  makes  good  work  more  and  more 
costly. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  readily  conceded 
that  man  cannot  do  now,  what  he  once  did  j for, 
to  grant  this,  would  be  to  deprive  us  of  all  heart 
in  our  work.  We  must,  as  architects,  accept  the 
conditions  under  which  our  exertions  are  possible, 
and  however  dispiriting  the  aspect  of  things 
external  may  at  times  appear,  we  may  be  sure 
there  is  a task  for  us  to  do,  if  we  will  but  seek 
it,  and  that,  seeking  it,  we  shall  find  great  objects 
to  accomplish,  and  “ good  in  everything.” 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  large  towns  are  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  modern  civilisation, 
what  can  architecture  do  for  us  in  respect  of 
them  ? Let  ns  consider  this. 

In  a simpler  state  of  society,  the  duties  of  the 
architect  were  necessarily  simpler  also.  He  had 
space  and  labour  more  at  his  command  than  at 
present.  The  urgent  demands  of  sanitary  science 
did  not  perple-x  him.  He  was  more  able  to 
devote  himself  unreservedly  to  the  msthetic  side 
of  his  calling. 

^ The  traffic  in  the  streets  gave  him  little  trouble 
in  laying  out  the  general  plan  of  a town,  if  he 
were  called  on  to  do  so,  and  he  had  definite 
traditions  on  which  to  proceed.  With  us,  it  has 
become  a necessity  for  the  architect  to  combine 
with  his  art  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  science, 
to  guide  him  in  the  constructive,  or  engineering 
portion  of  his  duties. 

The  great  arohiteetural  monuments  of  the  past 
have  been  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the 
•enlightened  few,— the  rich  and  powerful  who 
pressed  architecture  into  their  service.  For  their 
purposes,  grandeur  was  everything,  and  the 
beauties  of  architecture  were  valued  by  them, 
as  adding  a fresh  glory  to  their  magnificence. 
The  poor  might  live  in  hovels,  but  there  must 
be  splendid  palaces,  and  stately  temples.  We 
have  now  to  take  into  account  a different  state 
of  things.  Great  opportunities  may  hereafter 
occasionally  arise  for  the  architect  j but,  for  the 
most  part,  he  must  prepare  himself  to  take 
advantage  of  more  numerous  opportunities  of 
smaller  things;  and  in  these  architecture  will 
have  to  justify  herself  by  combining  beauty  of 
art  with  a full  recognition  of  utility. 

Some  have  considered  that  there  should  be  a 
complete  separation  between  the  aesthetic  and 
scientific  branches  of  our  art.  The  adoption  of 
this  theory  would  lead  to  the  employment,  on 
each  architectural  work,  of  two  authorities ; and 
there  would  be  no  small  risk  of  the  dangers 
which  wait  on  divided  counsels.  There  would 
also,  I think,  be  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
architect,  no  longer  controlled  by  constructional 
necessities,  to  drift  into  a dreamy  unreality 
opposed  to  the  practical  character  of  good 
architecture. 

Wo  need  not  dwell  much  upon  the  other  aspect 
ot  this  question,  for  our  engineers  have  too  often 
considered  themselves  free  to  disregard  beauty 
and  we  know  the  result.  ^ 

Some_  have  proposed,  as  you  are  aware,  that 
everything  be  left  to  the  iudividnal  workmen,  on 
the  principle,  I suppose,  that  out  of  chaos  order 
muBt  of  necessity  spring.  I need  not  trouble 
you  now  with  this  theory,  as  it  has  recently 
t)een  discussed,  and  found  inadmissible. 

I do  not  think  it  would  be  a hopeful  plan  to 
release  the  architect  from  his  constructional 
responsibilities,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
severance  of  architecture  from  engineering  has 
been  an  artistic  misfortune.  It  was  not  always 
80.  ibe  appearance  of  our  public  works  was 
thought  of,  as  well  as  their  utility,  in  days  not 
long  gone  by.  j 

You  remember,  I dare  say,  the  discussions  which 
arose  last  antumn  aboutwidening  London  Bridge 

which  that  disoaBBion  arocsed,  but  I may  notice 

admt  r ® ‘‘  s^pressed  a high 

acluurattoii  for  the  design  of  the  eidsting  brid|e. 

This  was  the  work  of  Bennie,  a distifguiehed 

3?'””'’  architectural 

beauty.  Now,  a bridge  is  primarily  a ntilita. 
rian  structure,  but  yon  may  see,  by  this  instance, 

tura/aTt'"’"^  an>M‘P>!- 

llfhcn  it  was  built  iron  was  far  from  being  as 
tamiiiar  to  our  constructors  as  a buildine 
material  as  it  is  at  present,  and,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  recent  practice,  the  days  of  stone 
badges  of  large  span  are  gone.  We  have  seen 
Vvestminater  and  Blaokfriars  Bridges  constructed  ] 


of  iron,  and  the  railway  engineers  have  adopted 
the  same  material  for  similar  straotores. 

However  we  may  raise  the  question  of  respect 
for  the  work  of  Bennie,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
those  who  lately  proposed  to  use  the  readiest 
means  of  enlarging  the  bridge  were  but  following 
the  traditions  of  Mediaeval  times,  when  each  new 
style  turned  impatiently  from  its  predecessor, 
and  Norman  masonry  was  concealed  without  a 
scruple  behind  casings  of  later  work.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  a Mediaeval  architect,  en- 
gaged  on  a work  which  was  mainly  one  of  utility, 
would^  have  used,  as  a matter  of  course,  such 
materials  as  appeared  to  him  most  suitable  and 
economical  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  design  of  London  Bridge,  latent  though  it 
may  long  have  been.  Any  such  manifestation 
of  public  interest  in- our  architecture  is  most 
welcome  to  the  artist ; but,  while  it  is  not 
desirable  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a contemporary 
design,  it  is  allowable  to  point  out  that  a respect 
for  a work  of  yesterday  may  be  pushed  too  far, 
if  it  is  considered  to  forbid  the  application  to 
purposes  of  public  convenience,  of  the  increased 
seientifio  knowledge  which  time  has  brought 
with  it.  Oar  interest  in  the  art  of  the  past, 
gains  much  from  our  conviction  that  it  was  per- 
fectly  truthful,  and  that  we  may  rely  upon  it  as 
a complete  exemplification  of  the  practice  and 
skill  of  the  day.  If  our  work  is  ever  to  be  re- 
garded  with  similar  interest  in  the  future,  it 
must  be  founded  upon  similar  principles. 

As  affecting  the  question  of  the  separation  of 
the  architect’s  duty  into  two  independent  parts, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  our  greatest 
public  works  arelikely  to  possess  more  or  less  of 
a utilitarian  character.  With  the  increased 
influence  of  the  many  on  public  affairs,  we  may 
expect  to  see  greater  attention  paid  to  problems 
hitherto  more  or  less  neglected.  The  time  is 
past  when  the  State  was  the  only  patron  of  art 
and  employed  it  to  minister  to  its  own  maguL 
ficence. 

If  you  will  recall  to  your  memory  some  of  the 
principal  London  improvements  of  the  last  few 
years,  you  will  understand  my  meaning.  With 
tho  exception  of  some  few  public  buildings,  almost 
all  the  works  of  our  time  which  have  left  an 
enduring  mark  on  the  face  of  the  metropolis 
have  been  carried  out  by  associations  and  com- 
panics,  distinct  from  the  Imperial  Government. 

We  have  been  speaking  about  bridges.  Of 
those  over  the  Thames,  I think  Westminster 
Bridge  is  the  only  contribution  of  the  State ; 
Blackfriars  Bridge  has  been  rebuilt  by  the  Cor! 
poration  of  London,  and  numerous  iron  bridges 
have  been  constructed  by  the  railway  companies. 

The  Thames  Embankment  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  have 
also  given  us  some  valuable  street  improve- 
ments,  besides  a new  system  of  drainage. 

In  these  great  undertakings,  there  has  been 
scope  for  architectural  art  far  wider,  and  more 
important,  than  private  patrons  could  give.  We 
have,  all  of  us,  an  interest  that  considerations  of 
arristic  effect  should  not  be  merged  in  utilitarian 
exigencies.  If  the  architect,  as  an  artist,  is  to 
be  separated  from  the  architect  as  a constructor, 

I very  much  fear  that  it  is  the  former  who  would 
go  to  the  wall.  To  avoid  this  misfortune,  I should 
deprecate  a policy  which  might  lead  to  so  unfor. 
tunate  a conclusion. 

It  does  not,  of  coarse,  follow  that  an  architect 
mast,  of  necessity,  be  as  great  a master  of  all 
the  newest  modes  of  construction  as  an  engineer 
now  claims  to  be.  The  applications  of  special 
science  are  so  varied  and  extensive,  that  we 
must,  of  necessity,  have  need  of  experts  to  be 
called  to  our  aid,  as  extraordinary  circumstances 
may  require. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  anything  is  so 
entirely  utilitarian  in  its  purpose  that  appear- 
ances may  be  neglected.  Even  sewer  works  re- 
qnire  buildings  and  tower-like  chimneys,  which 
become  landmarks.  Our  waterworks,  beside 
similar  requirements,  may  exercise  the  taste  of 
their  architect  in  bridges,  enclosures,  and  the 
like.  Railway  stations  may  ornament  or  disfigure 
the  quarter  in  which  they  are  placed.  R°iver 
embankments  give  abundant  opportunities  to 
the  architect,  noc  only  with  regard  to  their  own 
details,  but  also  as  to  the  larger  question  of 
building  along  their  quays,  and  laying  out  the 
adjacent  grounds  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  the  interest  of  art,  we  must  not  surrender 
all  those  opportunities.  The  public  mind  is,  I 
think,  more  alive  to  them  than  it  has  been,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  interest  will  thrive,  and 
strengthen. 

For  the  architect  to  be  able  to  claim  and 


occupy  his  proper  position,  he  must  be  prepared 
to  link  himself  heartily  with  the  improver.  A 
mere  dilettante  application  of  favourite  details 
will  not  be  enough;  be  must  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  mast  be  pre- 
pared  to  submit  bis  ideas  to  the  arbitrament  of 
reason.  Far  from  thinking  there  is  any  degra- 
dation of  hia  art  in  such  a course,  he  will  have 
the  happioesa  of  feeling  that  he  is  assisting  her 
to  claim  her  highest  glory,  that  of  ministering  to 
the  public  good. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  architect 
should  remain,  as  he  always  has  been,  an  artist 
and  a constructor ; that  hia  mission  is  to  design 
with  beauty,— to  build  with  truth.  If  he  can  do 
these,  he  will  find  plenty  of  room  for  the  exeroise 
of  bis  powers,  even  in  these  days,  so  often 
described  as  purely  utilitarian. 

If  allowed  to  advise  from  the  first,  he  might 
prevent  many  an  error,  found  afterwards  (and 
too  late)  to  be  irremediable.  The  planning  of 
new  streets,  for  example,  is  a matter  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  bestlaid-out  thorough, 
fares  in  London  are  no  doubt  llegent-street  and 
its  accessories.  They  are  well  worthy  of  your 
consideration  as  you  walk  along  them,  from 
Charing-cross  to  Portlaud-ploce.  They  were  of 
course  designed  before  the  traffic  had  become 
what  it  now  is.  The  architecture  of  the  houses 
18  not  in  accordance  with  prevailing  taste; 

asking  you  either  to  admire  or 
criticise  it.  I do  wish,  however,  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  care  and  design  shown  by  the 
general  scheme,  and  we  may  remember,  with 
some  satisfaction,  that  it  was  the  work  of  an 
architect. 

You  may  easily  point  a contrast  if  you  will 
examine  some  more  recent  examples  of  new 
streets,  with  their  unpleasant  angles  and  un. 
studied  curves.  Such  streets  may  be  convenient, 
but  they  will  never  add  to  the  beauty  of  our 
cities. 

In  connexion  with  streets,  we  naturally  think 
of  the  squares  and  open  places  to  which  they 
lead.  In  their  arrangement  and  adornment,  the 
architect  may  do  much.  No  doubt  the  most 
agreeable  eight  to  the  urban  pedestrian  is  verdure 
and  flowers,  rather  than  formal  architecture,  but 
some  formality  is  called  for  by  the  necessities  of 
the_  case,  and  it  may  be  effectively  treated  in 
various  ways.  I should  be  glad  to  see  more  of 
our  open  spaces  planted  than  is  now  the  case  ; 
Trafalgar-square,  for  example,  where  turf,  everl 
greens,  and  flowers,  might  encircle  the  fountains, 
and  advantageously  replace  the  dusty  and  heat- 
ing asphalte.  I think  it  was  the  late  Professor 
Cockerell  who  pointed  ont  that  in  arranging  the 
streets  leading  to  a square,  it  was  better  to  let 
them  enter  the  square  a little  way  from  the 
corners  rather  than  at  the  corners  themselves. 

In  the  former  case,  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
square  garden  would  be  visible  from  the  streets, 
and  would  form  a pleasing  break  to  the  formal 
monotony,  which  the  other  arrangement  involves. 

As  to  the  height  and  sky-line  of  buildings  also, 
architectural  influence  should  bo  exerted.  Some 
regulation  seems  to  be  called  for  as  regards  this 
important  point,  or  I much  fear  we  may  drift  into 
anarchy,  from  the  present  rage  for  lofty  build- 
ings. I cannot  doubt  that  the  healthiness  of 
London,  as  compared  with  some  other  cities,  has 
been  much  promoted  by  the  oircumstance,  that 
its  buildings  are,  as  a rule,  of  moderate  height. 

If  every  one  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  make  of  his 
house  a Tower  of  Babel,  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  the  evils  he  may  cause,  will  not  bo  architec- 
tural only. 

The  proper  assignment  of  sites  for  our 
ohurohes,  theatres,  and  other  public  buildings, 
has  also  to  be  studied.  These  should  be  isolated, 
and  so  placed  as  to  command  important  thorough- 
fares. The  width  of  streets  and  their  gradients 
are  all  questions  in  which  architects  are  inte. 
rested.  Precautions  against  fire,  and  the  import- 
ant problems  of  construction  raised  by  them, 
mast  not  be  neglected,  while  the  urgency  of 
sanitary  requirements  which  affect  our  architec- 
ture becomes  daily  more  pressing. 

Now  I claim  for  architects,  as  artists,  an  in. 
fluenoe  in  the  solution  of  all  those  questions.  A 
building  may  be  beautiful  in  itself,  and,  never- 
theless, a failure,  as  to  its  effect,  if  it  be  badly 
placed,  either  by  reason  of  its  own  site  being  un- 
suitable, or  by  the  extravagant  height  or  design 
ofits  neighbours.  In  the  country,  these  matters 
may  perhaps  be  left  to  themselves,  but  in  towns,  a 
certain  amount  of  regulation  is  called  for  by  tho 
public  interest.  In  respect  of  such  regulation 
the  architect  has  a right  to  speak.  ° * 

All  the  above  subjects,  besides  others  which 
will  readily  occur  to  you,  affect,  more  or  less,  the 
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condibions  under  which  our  arb  can  be  exerciBed. 

To  determine  them  rightly,  we  mnst  bring  to 
their  consideration  a fair  and  candid  recognition 
of  the  ciroamgtancea  of  each  case,  and  a hearty 
svmpathy  with  the  work  to  be  accoraphshed. 

The  chief  difficulties  of  the  architect  m dealing 
with  tbo  great  mass  of  everyday  work  must 
always  be  financial,  for,  nnfortanately  for  him, 
hia  art  requires  outlay,  more  or  lesB  considerably 
As  aconseqaence  of  this,  there  is  always  too  much 
of  a disposition  to  regard  architecture,  as  aluxiiry 
of  the  few.  Against  this  tendency  I protes.. 
There  is  no  satisfaction  in  accepting  a position 
for  our  art,  so  unworthy  of  her  claims  to  instruct 
and  gratify  nations.  . t i. 

If,  therefore,  I am  right  in  the  viaw  I have , 
taken,  we  have  to  consider  the  tendencies  of  our 
times,  as  they  must  affect  our  practice  of  archi- 
tecture ; for  if  we  either  neglect  them,  or  Pyceonr- 
selves  in  needless  opposition  to  them,  we  shall  bat 
beat  the  nir,  and  the  result  must  be  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  architect  as  an  artist.  We  have  been 
warned  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  late 
Prime  Minister,  that  the  great  deficiency  of  our 
technical  edaoation,  is  a want  of  recognition  ol 
the  claims  of  beauty.  He  has  al80_  pointed  out 
the  great  changes  now  in  progress  in  the  ^yue 
of  labour.  Oar  artisms,  worliing  with  t^ir 
bands,  are  daily  bettering  their  condition.  Oar 
clerks,  with  their  more  or  less  intellectual 
labour,  find  themselves  in  danger  of  being  leic 
behind.  , 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  architecture  can  never  be 
regarded  in  a higher  sense  than  that  of  one  ot 
the  many  indulgences  of  the  rich,  unless  she 
can  address  herself  to  the  masses,  and  interest 
them  in  her  work.  How  this  is  to  be  effected  is 
the  problem  of  the  day.  If  the  great_  artisan 
class  of  our  country  be  really  advancing  in  social 
condition  aud  power,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
with  more  leisure  and  increased  eduoaUon,  will 
arise  that  love  of  beauty  and  art,  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  spoken  ? 

I know  there  are  those  who  laugh  to  scorn 
anoh  suggestions,  and  declare  that  more  prosperity 
means  more  idleness,  and  more  wages  mean 
more  beer.  I must  decline,  however,  to  accept 
such  pessimist  views.  I have  confidence  in  my 
countrymen,  and  am  persuaded  that  they  will 
know  how  to  profit  by  the  great  opportunities 
which  are  now  presenting  themselves. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  this  is  all  very  well,  but 
“ Englishmen  have  no  taste.  The_  Latin  race 
will  always  beat  the  Saxon  in  artistic  aptitude. 
This  is  a view  which,  in  its  superficial  aspect, 
has  much  plausibility.  In  some  of  the  applied 
arts,  our  workmen  have  certainly  been  dis- 
tanced,  though  even  in  these,  they  have  of  late 
years  done  much  to  lessen  their  inferiority,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while 
foreic'n  Governments  have  wisely  thought  it  one 
of  thuir  most  important  duties  to  foster  art,  we 
in  EnMand  have  almost  prided  ourselves  on  a 
neglect,  which  many  of  our  most  thoughtful 
statesmen  now  deplore.  a ..  j 

But  if  in  some  instances,  we  must  admit  ae- 
ficieueies,  and  strain  every  nerve  to  supply  them, 

I cannot  allow  that  in  architectural  skill  the 
Englishman  has  always  shown  himself  inferior 
to  his  continental  rivals.  , „ , , m 

I am  not  speaking  of  the  work  of  to-day.  lo 
do  80  would  plunge  ns  into  a sea  of  divergent 
criticism,  and  raise  that  bugbear  of  our  art,— the 
“ Eastern  Question”  of  avohitectur? the  battle 
of  the  stjles.  I must  contend,  however,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  our  ancient  architecture  to 
allow  us  to  accept  a position  of  inferiority  to 
other  nations.  Our  cathedrals  may  be  more 
CCD’  racted,  and  display  some  insular  peculiarities 
(such  as,  for  example,  the  small  size  of  their 
doors),  but  they  are  as  beautiful,  both  in  conatrac- 
tion  and  detail,  as  their  continental  rivals.  Our 
villac^e  ohurchea  are  nnrivalled,  and  we  know 
from°  the  fragments  of  domestic  work  which 
remain  to  us,  how  fully  beauty  entered  into  the 
every-day  work  of  our  forefathers. 

I Bee  no  reason,  therefore,  to  charge  any  of 
our  difficulties  on  inherent  artistic  deficiencies. 

We  know  ” how  ofo  the  sight  of  means  to  do 
ill  de“ds  makes  ill  deeds  done,”  and  the  artis'.io 
sense  soon  becomes  dull  and  weak  in  the  presence 
of  ugliness.  Can  we,  therefore,  who  know  the 
surrounding  ciroamstances  of  the  homes  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  population,  wonder  if  there 
is  need  of  the  warning  that  beanty  and  science 
should  dwell  together  ? 

Depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  reform  of  so  press- 
ing an  importance  in  our  day  as  the  improvement 
of  the  homes  of  the  million,  and  this  is  a question 
in  the  solution  of  which  architecture  should 
have  her  share.  The  rapid  rise  of  various  great 


iadustrles,  and  the  development  of  mineral 
wealth,  has  congregated  great  masses  together, 
with  but  little  provision  for  moral  or  physical 
improvement.  Other  oauses,  no  less  potent,  have 
affected  the  country  homes  of  the  labourers. 

Let  ns  hope  that  this  rich  and  powerful  country 
will  be  able  to  rid  herself  of  the  reproach  that  a 
majority  of  her  sons  ara  unable  to  house  them- 
selves with  comfort,  or  even  with_ decency. 

If  our  artisan  class  be,  as  I believe  them  to  be, 
as  intelligent  as  any  in  the  world,  it  is  for  them 
to  look  to  this.  With  increased  wages,  they  are 
daily  gaining  power  for  social  improvement,  and 
will  have  less  and  less  necessity  for  reliant  on 
I others.  The  pinch  of  the  present  state  of  affairs 
' is  felt,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said,  by  others 
rather  than  by  them.  All  the  circumstances  ot 
the  day  are  in  their  favour.  The  Legislature  has 
lately  given  compulsory  powers  to  their  repre- 
seutatives  for  the  purchase  of  sites,  and  the 
burden  of  educating  their  children  is  shared  to  a 
large  extent  by  others.  I should  regard  it  as  a 
most  hopeful  sign  if  we  could  see  the  great  trade 
societies  of  our  various  industries  uniting  to 
answer  the  important  inquiry  of  how  to  provide 
healthy,  and  I will  add  beautiful,  homes  for  the 

^"I’feel  sore  tiat,  until  this  ba  done,  onr  bopea 
of  any  great  artistic  advance  among  our  work- 
men  will  be  doomed  to  disappointment ; for  the 
eye  which  is  debased  by  dirt  and  squalidness  at 
home,  cannot  shake  off  such  depressing  mtlu-  j 
enoes  on  its  daily  work.  _ 

I do  not,  moreover,  see  why  such  improved 
homes,  as  I have  been  speaking  of,  should  be 
destitute  of  the  graces  of  art,  and  I hope  archi- 
tects will  not  allow  this  to  be  the  case.  The 
artisan  class,  as  a whole,  is  well  able  to  pay  for 
what  it  requires,  and  a taste,  once  implanted,  is 
not  easily  eradicated.  With  the  wants  of  the 
improvident  and  hopeless  poor,  who  form  so  sad 
an  element  in  the  society  of  our  large  towns,  1 
cannot  deal  here.  It  seems  a cruel  mockery  to 
Bpeak  of  architecture  to  classes  whose  first  needs 
are  those  which  spring  from  hunger  and  naked- 
ness.  This  grave  question  ia  one  for  charity  and 
well-considered  benevolence  to  grapple  with.  It 
is  not  one  to  be  profitably  discussed  here.  The 
provision  of  healthy  and  arbistjo  houses  for  our 
artisans  is,  however,  a question  with  which 
society  should  be  competent  to  deal,  now  that 
so  many  difficulties  have  been  removed. _ 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  these  improve- 
ments should  be  of  an  eleemosynary  character, 
or  that  the  necessary  arrangements  should  be  so 
pared  down  that  the  new  buildings  should  re- 
Bcmble  prisons  or  union  workhouses  ; without  one 
sign  of  that  homeliueSB  which  we  all  desirem  our 
own  bouses.  By  the  combination  of  many  dwellings 
under  one  roof,  or  in  large  blocks,  architecture 
may  contrive  to  obtain  beauties  which  would  be 
unattainable  on  a smaller  scale,  besides  being  too 
costly  for  general  adoption. 

I have  spoken  thus  far  of  artisans,  who  may 
be  roughly  described  as  those  who  live  by  skilled 
manual  labour.  To  them  it  only  seems  now 
necessary  to  speak  of  self-reliance  and  self-help. 
The  rich  can  of  course  take  good  care  of  them- 
selves,  and  make  their  infiuence  felt  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  our  cities.  There  is,  however,  the 
great  middle-class  between  these  two,  and  it  is 
in  the  attempts  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  lower 
section  that  many  difficulties  will  be  found. 

A rising  labour-market  means  to  this  class 
dearer  bouses ; becoming  every  day  more  cramped 
and  depressing,  in  dull  and  monotonous  ugliness. 
With  ever-increasing  anxieties  in  the  battle  of 
life,  its  little  elegancies  give  way  before  the  more 
imperative  calls  of  necessity,  and  an  impetus  is 
given  to  the  production  of  all  those  shams,  and 
cheap  fioory,  which  seek  to  pass  oil  drosB  for 

^°How  will  all  this  affect  onr  architecture  ? I 
fear  that  there  is  but  one  posaible  answer,  if 
things  are  to  remain  as  they  are. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  advantages, _ to  the 
householder  of  moderate  means,  of  having  bis 
dwellings  constructed  in  flats,  in  large  buildings. 
Hitherto,  however,  little  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  except  for  the  two  classes,  at  either 
end  of  oor  social  system.  The  experiment  of 
such  buildings  for  those  of  whom  I am  now 
speaking,  has  yet  to  be  tried,  at  least  upon  any 
large  and  suffioient  scale. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  a different  system, 
the  change  is  difficult,  and  attended  with  some 
disadvantages,  which  it  ia  needless  to  dissemble. 
There  are  doubtless  some  objections  to  the  flat 
system,  such  as  its  defective  privacy,  and  com- 
pulsory association,  to  agreateror  less  degree,  of 
possibly  discordant  elements.  But  it  may  be 


pointed  out  that  in  the  principle  of  association  is 
almost  the  only  hope  of  those  whose  wants  we 
are  now  considering.  i.- . a 

Other  circumstances  being  equal,  a combinea 
dwelling  must  offer  economical  aud  other  ndvan- 
tages,  which  are  becoming  daily  more  difflcu.t  to 
obtain  under  the  separate  syst  ro.  , , r 

To  arohiteofcs  belongs  especially  the  study  ot 
this  question,  and  I commend  it  therefore  to  your 
notice.  The  same  principle  of  co-operation 
which  has  given  ns  onr  palatial  clubs,  and  which, 
still  more  recently,  has  cheapened  to  tbonsands, 
the  price  of  the  necessaries,  and  elegancies  ot 
life,  must,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be,  sooner  or  later, 
applied  to  our  dwellings.  The  prospect  is  not 
without  hope  for  the  architect,  and  I advise  him 
to  qualify  himself  betimes  for  dealing  with  it. 

We  have  seen  a remarkable  revival  among  our 
cultured  classes  for  music  and  art.  Never  be- 
fore  have  pictures,  porcelain,  or  other  artistic 
productions  been  more  appreciated.  Let  us  bop© 
that  onr  revival  of  architecture  will  not  spend 
itself  in  our  palaces  and  public  buildings,  but  that 
it  may  extend  to  the  homes  of_  the  poor,  and  the 

thousand  wants  of  every-day  life. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  bring  to  an  end.  this,  1 
fear,  too  discursive  lecture.  Let  us  recall  the 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  hirst, 

I we  have  seen  that  we  may  go  to  nature  for  in- 
spiration, not  to  carry  out  direct  imitation,  but 
to  study  her  principles,  and  modes  of  action. 
Let  US  ponder  well  on  the  mingled  beauty  and 
' utility  of  her  simplest  productions.  Let  us  learn 
from  her  simplicity  and  truthfulness,  ^rmed 
with  these  principles,  we  are  to  apply  them  to 
the  practice  of  our  arb.  We  are  not  to  seek  to 
astonish  by  eccentricities;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  to  proceed  to  solve  the  problems  submitted 
to  us,  with  a taste  chastened,  and  controllea,  by 
common  sense.  , , 

Having  80  prepared  ourselves,  we  have  to 
apply  our  knowledge  for  the  good  of  others,  it 
architecture,  as  an  artificial  art,  leads  us  into  the 
midst  of  great  cities,  with  their  often  depressing 
associations,  it  is  our  duty  to  study  carefully  the 
conditions  under  which  our  arbbecumes  available. 
We  may  often  find  at  work,  below  the  surface, 
causes  of  action,  at  first  sight,  little  expected, 
but  against  which,  no  efforts  of  ours  will  prevail. 
Iq  such  cases,  we  may  guide,  where  we  cannot 
drive,  and  may  make  the  refining  influence  ot  art 
felt,  in  movements,  which  owe  thoir  origin  to 
social  causes,  far  beyond  onr  control.  _ 

If  such  things  are  difficult,  that  is  only  a 
reason  for  unflagging  exertions.  Tbo  architect 
most  not  give  up  a question  because  it  is  not  easy 
to  solve  it,  auy  more  than  a soldier  may  ^e^ert 
his  post.  His  inflnenco,  properly  exerted,  wi 
readily  increase,  and  will  spread  upwards,  as  well 
as  downwards.  To  render  it  effective,  it  is  neccs- 
sary  to  unite  science  with  art,  so  that  every  one 
may  be  convinced,  that  in  seeking  the  graces  of 
the  one,  be  will  not  be  called  upon  to  surrend^er 
the  solid  advantages  of  the  other.  The  archi- 
tect  must  be  chary  of  declaring  that  the  require- 
ments of  convenienoe  are  nob  to  be  satisfied,  oat 
of  regard  to  cesthetic  considerations,  he  must 
rather  consider  it  his  task,  to  reconcile  the  one, 

with  the  other.  

In  our  large  towns,  we  have  seen  that  he  may 
find  scope  for  his  art  in  many  ways,— in  laying  out 
streets,  devising  improvements,  and  constructing 
bridges,  as  well  as  in 

tures.  In  his  designs  for  the  dwellings  of  all 
classes,  he  must  keep  steadily  lu  view,  the  re- 
nnirements,  aud  circumstances  of  those  who  will 
be  their  inmates,  and  it  must  be  his  pride,  not  to 
force  their  habits  into  unieon  with  his  precon- 
ceived  ideas  of  architectural  propriety,  bu.  ratber 
to  apply  bis  art  to  their  necessities,  and  add  a 

beauty  to  the  exigencies  of  utility.  _ 

So  shall  architecture  remain  a hying  arc,  a 
thing  of  beauty,  and  a joy  for  ever  the  chosen 
companion  of  science,  the  handmaid  of  religion, 
and  the  pioneer  of  the  social,  and  moral  improve- 
meat  of  the  people. 


A Great  Caaal.— A writer  in  Labour  News 
says,— Various  provincial  chambers  of  com- 
merce  have  been  communicating  with  each  other 
with  a view  to  electing  a committee  or  syndicate 
to  superintend  and  ensure  the  simultaneous  im- 
provements  of  the  Rhone,  the  Yonne,  the  Seme, 
Ld  the  Bourgaudy  canal.  To  realise  so  vast  an 
enterprise  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  would 
advance  2,600,0001.  to  the  State,  and  thus  ensure 
in  the  coarse  of  about  seven  years  a magnificent 
water-course,  accessible  even  to  l^arge  ebips  aod 
uniting  the  Northern  seas  with  tbo  Meduer- 
ranean  ! 
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THE  SHAKSPEARE  MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION  AT  STRATPORD-ON-AVON. 

S'rK.\TFORD.ON.ATON  has  no  theatre.  Carefully 
as  every  memorial  of  the  great  name  of  English 
drama  is  cherished  there,  the  works  of  Sbaks. 
peare  cannot  at  present  be  performed  in  his 
native  town,  except  by  special  provision  at  occa- 
Bional  festivals.  The  small  theatre  which  did 
exist  was  removed  some  time  since  in  the  course 
of  alterations  in  sites  and  property.  The  pro- 
posal to  build  a new  theatre,  arising  perhaps  out 
of  the  feeling  that  Stratford-on-Avon,  of  all 
places,  ought  not  to  move  backward  in  theatrical 
matters,  has  developed  into  the  idea  of  a central 
Sbakspeare  memorial  edifice,  comprising  in  one 
building  or  group  of  buildings  a theatre,  a 
library,  and  a picture  gallery,  and  occupying  a 
site  by  the  river,  of  which  the  part  not  taken  up 
l>y  the  building  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a garden. 
The  committee  formed  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
advertised,  in  the  first  instance,  for  small 
sketches  only  to  be  submitted  by  architects  in 
competition,  of  which  a certain  number  were  to 
be  selected,  and  the  authors  of  them  requested 
CO  prepare  more  complete  schemes  on  fresh  in. 
Btruotions  and  under  new  mottoes;  the  author  of 
the  design  selected  in  the  second  competition  to 
carry  out  the  building,  and  the  remaining  can- 
didates  to  be  paid  25i.  each  for  their  work. 
Twenty-five  sets  of  sketch-designs  have  been  sent 
in,  which  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Stratford 
Town-hall  this  week,  and  from  which  five  have 
been  selected  for  the  farther  trial  of  strength, 
Thesefive  we  proceed  tonoticeinthefirstinstance- 
premising  that  the  sum  proposed  to  be  spent  on 
the  whole  was  from  8.000L  to  10,0001.;  that  it 
w IB  required  that  the  building  shonld  “ front  all 
round,”  or  be  equally  presentable  on  every  side  j 
that  it  shonld  be  capable  of  further  embellish- 
ment by  the  addition  of  sculpture  or  other 
ornamental  adjuncts  beyond  the  limits  of 
Che  specified  sum,  but  that  the  design 
should,  nevertheless,  appear  architecturally 
complete  without  this;  and  that  the  whole 
should  be  so  planned  that  it  should  be  practicable 
to  build  the  theatre  firstand  add  the  other  rooms 
afterwards ; it  being  also  thought  desirable  to 
keep  these  latter  as  separate  as  possible  from 
the  theatre  iu  consideration  of  the  chance  of  fire. 
The  auditorium  of  the  theatre  was  required  to 
seat  700  persons,  every  one  of  whom  is  to  have 
a good  view  of  the  stage,  and  provision  was  to 
be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  for  shutting  oft'  a 
part  of  the  auditorium  by  temporary  screens,  so 
as  to  prevent  a desolate  appearance  of  bareness 
and  emptiness  on  occasions  when  only  a small 
attendance  was  to  be  provided  for.  The  first 
plan  we  light  on  is  that  entitled 

_ “Merchant  of  Venice.”  In  plan  the  auditorium 
IS  a circle  internally,  witha  dome  and  lantern  over 
but  a square  exterually  ; the  line  of  the  box  front! 
with  a double  ogee  curve,  concave  in  centre,  and 
convex  to  right  and  left,  projecting,  to  our  think- 
ing, rather  too  far  into  the  house.  The  pro- 
scenmm  opening  is  23  ft.  in  width,  and  the  stage 
40  ft.  from  back  to  front : this  is  about  the 
same  width  as  most  of  the  competitors  have 
taken  ; but  the  depth  of  stage  varies  very  con- 
siderably in  the  diSerent  schemes.  The  pro- 
vision for  access  and  entrance  is  on  a liberal 
scale,  including  an  entrance  vestibule,  with  foyer 
and  open  loggia  over,  stretching  narthex-wise 
right  across  the  front,  with  staircase  turrets  at 
each  extremity.  Actors’  dressing-rooms  are  pro- 
vided below  the  stage  level ; the  accommodation 
® ‘^^^ere  is  plenty  of  space. 

1 he  library  and  picture-gallery  are  placed  sym. 
metrically,  to  right  and  left  of  the  audito- 
rium, so  that  the  whole,  with  the  stage  and 
eutrances,  forms  a tolerably  regular  Greek 
cross.  The  square  form  is  not  the  best  for 
a pictnre.gallery,  and  a more  serious  obieo- 
tion  IB,  that  the  toplight  of  the  gallery  will 
oe  overshadowed  by  the  higher  roof  of  the 
theatre  adjacent,— a consideration  very  fre- 
quently  overlooked  in  placing  pictnre  galleries 
that  are  to  be  lighted  from  above.  They  shonld, 
to  snob  a case,  be  where  no  other  building  can 
CMt  a shadow  over  them.  As  the  gallerf  and 
■ ibrary  abnt  against  the  theatre  for  the  whole 
length  of  one  side,  the  appearance  of  the  theatre 
If  built  first,  will  be  very  nnsighcly,  with  the 
bare  party.walls  left  waiting  for  the  additions 
As  may  be  snpposed  from  hia  title,  the  author 
aims  at  a Venetian. Gothic  character  (scarcely  in 
place  in  Stratford),  though  there  is  a good  deal 
of  French  feeling  in  details.  Very  extensive 
use  IS  made  of  sculpture,  and  the  elevation,  as 
sketched  in,  is  picturesque  in  general  character, 

•and  refined  in  feeling ; but  it  is  a costly  design,  ‘ 
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and  without  the  scnlptnre  would  be  absolutely 
nothing,  or  noit  to  nothing;  and  there  are  fea. 
tnres  added,  for  the  sake  of  skyline,  which  are 
the  merest  “constructed  decoration,”  the  centre 
pedimental  erection  over  the  loggia  not  even 
having  any  obvious  pretojt  or  means  of  support 
on  the  plan  (wo  presume  at  least,  from  the 
tinting,  that  it  comes  over  the  lo<^gia).  The 
stone  drum  of  the  large  lantern  fooks  by  no 
means  secure  on  the  ring  of  the  dome,  unless  the 
latter  were  strongly  “ chained  ” between  that 
point  and  the  springing  ; butali  this  would  have 
to  be  modided  very  mnoh  in  execution,  and  wo 
question  the  result  of  the  domical  form  aeons, 
bically.  Curtains  are  proposed  to  shut  off  the 
extra  seats,  and  make  a small  house ; most  of 
^e  competitors  propose  curtains  for  this  purpose. 
Upholstery  tends  to  make  a very  “ dead  " house 
to  speak  in,  however.  The  author  puts  his 
design  at  ll.OOOi  for  the  whole,  and  6,500i.  for 
the  theatre.  Both  amounts  seem  understated  • 
so  much  money  is  run  away  with  in  the 
entrances. 

“ What  here  shall  miss  our  toil  shall  strive  to 
mend.  A most  complete  contrast  to  the  last, 
named.  The  style  is  thirteenth-century  Gothic 
of  a simple  and  severe  type;  there  are  no  made 
ornamentel  features  of  any  kind,  the  effect  being 
got  simply  by  the  general  mass,  by  the  character 
fenestration.  The  circle 
of  the  back  of  the  auditorium  is  frankly  displayed 
m the  external  wall  (an  unusual  point  in  a 
theatre  design,  but  surely  the  most  logical  treat- 
ment),  which  is  solidly  built  of  partially  irregular 
masonry,  apparently,  with  string  . courses  of 
squared  work  ; a heavy  cornice,  corbelled  out  in 
three  or  four  courses,  caps  the  walling,  and  forms 
the  base  to  a high  conical  timber  roof,  with  a 
wooden  lantern.  The  centre  doorway  to  the 
auditorium  is  so  arranged  in  regard  to  the 
interior  that  it  can  be  used  as  the  only  door  when 
the  theatre  is  used  fora  general  audience  at  a 
concert  or  lecture,  and  distinction  of  stalls  and 

pit  abolished.  The  construction  of  the  timber 
roof  IB  satisfactorily  indicated.  Tbe  author  has  the 
sense  to  see  that  if  a building  is  to  be  capable  of 
being  erected  m twopartB,the  smaller  tbe  point  of 
contact  between  those  parts  the  better : accord- 
ingly  he  bridges  off  his  library  and  picture-gallery 
into  a separate  parallelogram  at  right  angles  to 
the  theatre  ; a stone  arch,  which  also  serves  as 
a carriage.porch,  carries  a timber  gallery  and 
staircase,  connecting  the  stalls  lobby  directly 
with  the  picture-gallery.  This  gallery  of  com. 
niunication  is  capable  of  improvement ; the  part 
of  It  containing  the  staircase  clings  awkwardly 
on  to  the  picture-gallery  wall.  The  subsidiary 
building  IS  well  treated;  the  library  below  with 
large  -windows,  the  picture-gallery  above  lighted 
from  the  top,  and  with  large  wall.arches  forming 
l^rames  for  pictorial  designs  in  mosaic.  Thl 
defects  of  the  design  are  that  it  is  somewhat  too 
severe  and  unfestive-Iooking  in  thetheatre  portion  • 
that  the  penthouse  roof  which  acts  as  porch 
over  the  centre  entrance  at  the  back  of  the 
auditorium  has  a mean  and  patohed-on  an- 
pearance  ; that  the  dressing-rooms  on  each  side 
of  the  stage  come  too  near  the  line  of  sight 
from  the  house  and  leave  too  little  room^in 
the  wings;  and  that  there  is  too  much  high 
both  sections 

of  the  building.  All  these  defects  can  be  remedied 
without  interfering  with  the  main  character 
of  the  design.  It  is,  however,  more  than  a 
question  whether  a Sbakspoarian  theatre  should 
go  back  for  Its  architecture  to  a date  long  prior 
to  that  of  Sbakspeare.  The  merits  of  the  desien 
are  that  its  treatment  is  solid  and  unpretentious* 
that  there  IS  not  a single  built-up  or  sham 
feature;  that  the  whole  design  tells  its  tale 
and  accords  with  its  plan  completely;  that  the 
plan  IB  in  the  main  a good  one;  and  that, 
in  spite  of  some  rudeness  and  roughness  of 
manner  about  it,  tlie  building  is  monumental 
m character  and  conceived  in  a true  archi- 
tectural spirit.  Moreover,  it  can  be  built  for  the 
money. 

“Are  we  all  Itet?"  shows  a beantifel  set  of 
drawings,  which  can  hardly  be  called  “ sketohes  ” 
being  m fact  about  as  highly  finished  as  any 
drawings  need  be.  The  plan  has  admirable 
features.  The  pictnre.gallery  building  and  the 
theatre  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  fashion  end 
to  end,  connected  by  a vestibule  or  passage 
which  18  entered  from  the  side  by  the  prinoipai 
entiance,  and  then  communicates  to  the  right 
with  the  pllery,  to  the  left  with  the  main 
theatre.lobby  and  hox.stairoaso.  The  audito. 
riurn  of  the  theatre  takes  the  form  of  a tolerably 
long  ellipBe  externally,  and  internally  that  of  a 
circle,  the  spandrel  space  between  the  boundaries 


of  the  circle  and  ellipse,  at  the  side  next  the 
mam  entrance,  being  used  for  approaches  and 
staircases,  which  are  very  cleverly  planned  here 
Ihe  defect  is  the  stage,  which  is  far  too  small  in 
everyway;  it  has  no  height  over  (the  author 
suggesting  the  use  of  rolled  scenes  entirely)  and 
no  sufficient  depth  for  effect.  The  design  ig 
Jacobean, ■withjoBtareminiacenceof  Elizabethan 

FuSh  for  the  theatre,  and 

E cabethan  for  the  library  building;  the  latter, 
with  Its  large  florid  curved  gables,  scarcely 
harmonises  with  the  more  Classic  aspect  of  the 
auditorium,  with  its  flat  domical  roof  and  heavy 
coupled  wall  columns,  whioli  seems  to  be  in  its 
general  idea  a reminiscence  of  the  Radcliffe 
Library.  The  materials  shown  are  red  brick 
with  heavy  and  costly  stone  dressings.  The  atvie 
is  very  ably  treated,  but  the  stage  portion  should 
have  been  combined  more  carefully  and  sys- 
tematically  with  the  auditorium,  by  continuing 
some  of  the  stnug.couraes  through.  The  author 
knows  that  his  design  is  expensive,  and  puts  the 
whole  at  15.000J.,  and  the  theatre  at  10,500L 
We  should  doubt  hi8  getting  any  good  contractor 
to  take  it  at  those  amounts. 

“ Our  Will.”  This  is  a very  compact  and  well, 
arranged  plan,  with,  however,  the  disadvantage 
that  the  library  building  is  so  closely  united  with 
the  theatre  that  the  building  of  the  two  sepa- 
rately  IS  rendered  mnoh  more  difflonit  than  need 
De.  1 fie  pl^an  presents  no  very  special  point.  The 
design  IS  French  Eenaissanoe,  and  is  intended  to 
be  carried  out,  the  author  tells  us,  in  local  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  the  ornament  being  chiefly 
supplied  by  sgrafito.  It  is  a style,  however,  that 
will  not  look  well  m that  way  of  execution, 
whioh  moreover,  will  save  little  ; for  it  is  appal 
rent,  Irom  the  mdioations  both  of  elevations  and 
perspeetive  view,  that,  after  all,  a great  propor- 
tion of  it  must  be  stone,  and  the  basement  story 
seems  to  be  entirely  so,  it  tint  and  drawing  mean 
anything.  Arohiteetnrally  the  design  is  a falsity 
tor  It  treats  the  pictnre-galiery  building  and  tbe’ 
stage  bulging,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  centre 
block  of  the  auditorium,  in  an  identical  manner 
though  no  two  atmetures  could  well  differ  more 
in  their  character  and  arrangement.  On  the 
whole,  with  some  good  points,  this  is  a draughts, 
man  s rather  than  an  architect’s  design 
“Saint  Valentin.”  The  author  has ‘arranged 
the  buildings  in  one  longitudLl 
block,  the  length  being  broken,  however,  by  pro. 
jectiona  at  each  end  and  near  the  centre,  marking 
the  oroBs  blocks  of  the  plan  which  contain,  £ 
one  end  the  dressing-rooms,  Ac.,  behind  the  stage 
at  the  other  end  the  grand  vestibnle,  and  in  the 
middle  block  the  intermediate  vestibnle  and 
staircase-hall  between  library  and  theatre.  The 
plan  13  on  a large  scale  in  comparison  with  others 
and  18  very_ symmetrically  arranged,  bat  has  no 
special  merit  to  recommend  it,  and  the  author 
has  been  so  desirona  of  producing  internal  effect 
that  he  has  swallowed  up  all  the  best  part  of  bis 
library  building  m a grand  staircase,  the  library 
being  arranged  round  the  staircase-hall,  and  the 
reading-rooms  are  only  two  small  insignificant 
rooms  (one  of  them  only  13  ft.  by  13  ft.)  cornered 
off  where  they  can  be  spared  from  the  show  part, 
buch  an  arrangement  is  equally  at  variance  with 
common  sense  and  comfort.  Externally  the 
bnildmg  18  m that  very  unrefined  modern  brick 
Gothic  style,  the  distinguishing  brand  of  whioh 
18  the  arrangement  of  parti-coloured  voussoirs  so 
as  to  give  the  line  of  a round  arch  on  the  soffit 
and  of  a pointed  arch  above.  Tbe  whole  aug. 
gests  a hotel,  what  would  be  the  windows 
(in  the  theatre  portion)  being  filled  in  with 
statuary  and  mosaic.  Apart  from  whatever 
effect  may  be  got  from  these,  there  is  not  an 
architectural  feature  to  commend  in  the  exterior 
and  as  the  plan  is  both  unpractical  and  costly! 
we  are  completely  at  a loss  to  understand  on 
what  grounds  this  design  was  selected.  The 
committee  reserved  the  power  to  call  iu  a pro- 
essional  assessor ; and  though,  judging  from  tbe 
choice  of  the  other  designs,  and  from  what  wo 
had  the  pleasure  of  ascertaining  more  directly  as 
to  the  spirit  in  which  the  matter  is  being  carried 
on,  we  think  the  Stratford  Committee  seem  to 
know  much  better  what  they  are  about  than 
competition  committees  generally  do,  they  oer- 
tainly  wanted  a little  better  advice  in  this 
case. 

Turning  to  the  designs  not  selected,  we  must 
especially  mention  one  marked  “ Love’s  Labour 
Lost,”  which  is  in  some  respects  the  most  ori 
ginal,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  meri 
torions  designs  in  the  room.  One  special  point 
of  the  plan  is  that  the  circular  line  of  the  audi 
tormm^  is  carried  out  externally,  a feature  which 
It  has  in  common  with  “ What  here  shall  miss  ” • 
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but  around  this  again  is  earned  a 'J™'* 
divided  partly  into  sections  by  internal  buttresscB, 
with  a central  feature  something  like  a tri. 
apsidalorcheaet  plan,  and  this  aisle  « “ 

library  on  one  Bide  and  a maseom  on  the  othe^ 
the  bookshelves  being  against  e^h 

side  of  the  internal  buttresses.  The  whole  forms 
a wide  gallery  ronnd  the  theatre,  like  a very 
spacious  box  lobby,  in  direct  comronnication  with 
the  auditorium,  and  communicating  at  one  end 
with  the  entrance.ball,  and  at  the  other  end  with 
the  reading-room,  wliich  is  a very  qmet,  retired 
apartment.  The  plan  is  simple,  practical,  and 
effective,  and  the  unity  of  the  whole  idea  m- 
ternally  and  externally  strikes  one  as  most  satis- 
factory,  and  conceived  in  a true  architectnral 
spirit.  The  exterior  is  shown  m two  slight  but 
nicely.drawn  pencil  perspectives.  The  author 
adopts  Tudor  Gothic  as  the  architecture  which 
Shakspeare  probably  liked  and  had  most  associa- 
tions  with,  as  be  thinks  the  poet  would  probably 
have  disliked  the  Renaissance  revivalj^much  as 
many  now  dislike  the  Gothic  revival.  Jhe  pnn- 
cipal  entrance  is  a double  porch,  called  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  porch,”  and  “Queen  Victoria  s porch, 
distinguished  by  “ E.  R.”  and  “ T.  R.,  and  with 
the  Egure  of  Shakspeare  between.  The  only 
blemish  of  the  design  in  regard  to  detail  is  m 
the  wretchedly  small  attenuated  buttresses  5 
they  should  either  be  much  more  massive  or  be 
omitted  altogether;  and  the  author  has  either 
not  seen  the  site,  orshirked  adifflcultym  attempt- 
ing  no  architectural  treatment  of  the  rear  or 
Btao«  side ; this,  indeed,  be  is  quite  aware  is 
the°defeot  of  bis  design,  and  has  adroitly  turned 
his  two  perspectives  BO  as  not  to  show  it.  Hut 
the  general  style  of  treatment  is  m excellent 
taste,  and  in  fact,  on  first  looking  round,  we  at  once 
picked  this  out  as  the  design  which  best  suited 
the  place  and  occasion,  in  style  and  feeling,  an 
were  quite  surprised  on  returning  to  it  to  find 
no  ” selected”  ticket  on  it.  Now  the  committee 
fif  we  rightly  understand  their  “ Instructions  ) 

undertook  to'select  not  less  than  five,  nor  more 

than  ten  designs;  they  are  therefore  not  tied 
against  selecting  another,  and  we  do  strongly 
recommend  them  to  give  the  author  of  this  clever 
and  original  sketch  the  option  of  showing  what 
he  can  do  with  his  idea  on  farther  working  ont. 

To  put  such  a design  as  “ Saint  "V  alentm, 
before  “ Love’s  Labour  lost  ” was  deplorable,  and 
really  almost  an  insult  to  the  author  ot  the 

^''*Among  the  others,  “A  Deed  without  a Name  ’’ 

18  a most  elaborate  and  beautifully-drawn  French 
Gothic  design,  twice  too  large  and  totally  un- 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  author  says  in  his 
report  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  offer  a design 
at  the  coat  named,  bnt  “will  be  kappy  to  give 
that  point  his  careful  consideration,  it  ms 
design  is  selected.  That  is,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  captivate  the  committee  and  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  other  competitors,  by  showing  a 
fine  set  of  drawings  which  he  knows  are  far  away 
beyond  the.mark,  and  persuading  the  judges  to 
overlook  the  fact.  This  is  the  standard  of  com- 
netition  honesty  ; but  a committee  would  indeed 
be  “green”  to  be  taken  in  by  it  in  this  case. 
“As  you  like  it”  is,  architecturally,  one  of  the 
best  designs  here.  Classic  in  general  character, 
with  Gothic  feeling  in  detail;  the  building  is 
effectively  grouped,  and  the  different  portions 
distinguished  by  characteristic  treatment.  It  is 
qnite  beyond  the  mark  as  to  expenditure,  but  the 
author  deserves  a word  in  recognition  of  his  ad- 
mirable drawing  and  clever  design.  The  set  ot 
drawings  by  “ Avon”  shows  a design  in  modern 
French  Renaissance  of  great  excellence  m many 
ways,  in  drawing  and  grouping,  but  almost  pala- 
tial in  character.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Stratford  committee  that  though,  as  we  have 
said  they  have  made  one  mistake,  they  have 
appirently  kspfc  atriotly  by  their  pondit.onB 
in  formipg  a jadgtnont,  and  have  not  abowed 
themaelveB  to  be  led  away  by  pretty  or  ambitions 

There  is  some  talk  of  exhibiting  the  selected 
designs  in  London,  by  way,  wo  suppose,  of  es- 
citinv  a little  more  general  interest  m the  nnder- 
taking  As  to  the  general  scheme,  we  conless  to 
having  onr  doubts  whether  anything  like  a 
theatrical  training-school,  which  is  part  of  the 
obiect,  would  answer  so  far  from  London,  or 
whether  persona  wishing  to  educate  themselves 
for  the  higher  walks  of  the  actor’s  art  would  go 
and  live  at  Stratford  to  do  so,  merely  as  amatter 
of  sentiment  (which  is  what  it  really  comes  to). 
But  we  see  no  reason  why  Stratford,  especially 
with  its  summer  assemblage  of  Shaksperian  pil- 
grims, should  not  support  a theatre;  and  that 
being  resolved  upon,  it  seems  a most  natural 


and  snltablB  thing  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  building  a kind  of  central  Shat 
Bpeare  memorial,  and  famishing  the  opportunity 
for  collecting  within  the  same  walls  whatever  of 
interest  can  bo  brought  together  in  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  poet  and  the  illnstration  of  his 
works;  and  towards  snob  an  objeet  we  should 
hope  many  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  Strat- 
ford  would  be  willing  to  contribute. 

One  cannot  be  expected  to  say  anything  new 
abont  the  Shakspeare  relics  of  the  place,  bat  a 
visit  to  the  church  suggests  the  remark  that 
there  is  a new  Shakspeare  tribute  m progress 
there,  consisting  of  a stained  window,  containing 
illustrations  of  the  “ Seven  ages  of  man  by 
incidents  in  Scripture  history,  and  which  is  being 
put  iu  entirely  from  the  subscriptions  ol 
Americans,  who,  as  the  kindly  and  intelligent 
custodian  of  the  Shakspeare  house  tells  ns,  are 
among  the  moat  numerons  and  enthuBiastio 
visitors  to  the  shrine. 


ANXALS  OP  THE  CONGRESS  OF  PEBNOH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  report  of  the  first  Congress  of  French 
Arohiteota  comes  to  us  rather  late  mjibe  day, 
seeing  that  the  Oongresa  sat  in  ISid  Unr 
neighbours  take  time  over  these  matters  but 
they  do  the  thing  well,  and  notlung  oould  be 
neater  and  more  business-bke  than  the  admirably 
printed  volume,*  with  its  wide  margins  ana  grey 
cover,  which  gives  us  the  record  of  the  aubjeots 
treated  of  on  that  oocaaiou,  together  with  a 
memoir  and  portrait  of  JI.  T.etor  Baltard,  the 
president  of  the  first  Congress,  whose  decease 
has  intervened  between  the  sitting  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  publication  of  its  memoirs. 

Of  coarse  the  “Annales”  is  preceded  by  an 
" Introdnotion,"  giving  a philosophical  view  of  the 
Bubiect  of  conferences,  and  their  aims  and  uses  j 
for  without  such  a commencement  it  would  not 
be  French.  “ L’ceuvrede  I’homme  n est  durable 
qu’a  la  condition  d’emprunter  i la  nature  quel. 
Qu'une  do  sea  lois.  Partioulierement,  toute  asso- 
ciation d'individuB  doit  etreorgamsee  on  quelque 
Borte  oomme  I’individu  lui.meme.  So 
Sedille,  “ secriitaire.adjoint  to  the  inference, 
oommeuoes  his  introductory  essay.  We  seem  to 
have  got  a little  past  this  m England,  and  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  prove  the  philosophicul 
right  or  advantage  of  a meeting  of  prirfossional 
men,befot6  proceeding  to  business.  However 

if  the  French  generalise  rather  too  much  and  too 

inevitably,  it  may  be  admitted  that  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  there  is  somewhat  of  a dofieienoy 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  it  is  not  a bad 
reminder  sometimes  to  bo  taken  back  for  a 
minute  to  first  principles.  M.  Sedille 
the  history  ot  the  “ Soomto  Oentrale  which  he 
represents  as  arising  ont  ot  a gcneral  movement 
in  Franco  about  1810,  towards  new  literary  and 
artistio  ideas;  a movement  which  drew  together 
more  than  before  the  separate  representatives  ol 
the  architeotnral  profession,  not 
view  of  illustrating  more  effectnally  their  love 
ot  art,  bnt  also  "d'horwrer  U profession  par  des 
sages  de  mutnelle  estime.”  This 
lion  commonly  has  something  to  do  ‘P® 

foundation  ot  professional  sooiotiea,  bnt  it  is,  it 
one  may  indge  from  eiperienoe,  a sentiment 
Bubieot  to  decline  withont  careful  nurture.  With 
some  people,  at  least,  the  notion  f 
the  profession  seems  to  be  connected  with  any 
feeling  rather  than  that  of  “ mutual  esteem,  and 
the  greatest  enthusiasts  (according  to  their  own 
account)  for  architecture  are  the  greatest  de. 
tractors  ot  all  arohiteets,  save  themselves  Let 
ns  hope  history  will  not  repeat  itself,  in  thie 
respect  at  least,  in  the  “ Societe  Oentrale  in 
which  at  present,  if  we  may  judge  from  these 
Annals,  there  seems  certainly  to  be  a very  genera 
and  prevalent  cordiality  of  feeling.  . 

The  Societe  seems  to  have  devoted  itself  ve  y 

much  from  the  first  to  matters  connected  with 

the  legal  and  hnsiness  part  of  the  profession, 
reforms  in  which  can  only,  in  fact,  be  carried  out 
by  united  notion.  The  publication  of  a dlnnuel 
des  Lois  du  Sitiment.f  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  since,  was  one  of  the  'n’P'n'tnnt  oi 

its  earlier  career.  It  was  some  time  "“'=“'’'1”“^ 
to  this,  not  indeed  till  three  or  four  years  back, 


• Societe  Cenipale  des  Architeotes,  fmJf"  ™ 

Mkimel  des  Lois  du  Biltiment,  ^labor^  par  U Societe 

' Constructions.  Paris : 1863. 


that  the  idea  of  realising  the  epithet  “ centrale,” 
by  extendiDg  the  connexions  of  the  Societe  in 
Paria  with  the  representatives  of  the  profession 
in  the  departments,  was  taken  up  and  acted  upon 
resolting  in  the  series  of  meetings  in  the  chemical 
leotare-room  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts,  where 
the  first  conference  held  its  session,  of  which  we 
have  here  the  detailed  report. 

Portions  of  the  short  and  practical  openmg 
address  of  the  President  might  have  an  applica- 
tion  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  the  audience 
who  listened  to  it.  After  remarking  that  m 
after-days,  as  well  as  in  youth,  we  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  mutual  support,  together  with  the  added 
duty  of  giving  assistance  to  those  who  are  com- 
mencing  the  profession,  H.  Baltard  went  on  to 
say  that  if  they  had  one  regret,  it  was  that  their 
society  (comprising  250  members)  was  not  more 
numerous,  although  their  brethren  who  were  not 
on  its  list  often  addressed  them  with  inquiries 
or  consultations  on  some  matter  of  interest  m 
professional  practice.  “We  willingly  answer 
them,  and  do  not  bargain  about  the  advice  which 
may  be  useful  to  them  ; but  our  confreres  might 
do  much  better  by  placing  themselves  perma- 
nently  in  community  with  us,  taking  part  m our 
work,  and  giving  in  their  turn  counsel  and  in, 
Btruotion,  — in  a word,  paying  us  in  person. 

They  would  contribute  thus  to  the  soundness 
and  snreneaa  of  the  advice  given  in  their  own 
interests.”  In  commenting  on  the  existence  of 
similar  professional  unions  in  other  countnes, 
the  President  observed  that  in  America  there  was 
a peculiar  feature  iu  the  constitution  of  arcbi- 
teotural  intercommunication,  in  that  certain 
towns,  having  a relative  importance  beyond  that 
of  any  provincial  towns  in  Franco  (such  as 
Boston,  Washington,  Baltimore),  were  made  sue- 
cessively  the  centres  for  re-umons  of  architects 
from  other  towns;  adding,  “I  believe  it  is  the 
same  in  England.”  il.  Baltard  was  probably 
misled  in  regard  to  this  latter  point  by  our 
bavin"'  the  proposition  for  such  a scheme  of 
provincial  gatherings  so  often  mentioned  in 
England.  In  America  the  thing  is  done,  appa- 
renriy ; in  England  it  is  only  talked  about  : a 
preliminary  measure  in  which  we  are  very  pro- 
ficient in  this  country,  but  which  seldom  seems 
to  lead  to  any  ultimate  results. 

The  Presidential  address  is  followed  by  what 
would  be  for  those  present  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important,  as  it  is,  in  a general  way,  among 
the  ablest  and  moat  elaborate  papers,  m the 
volume,— that  by  il.  Hermaut,  on  the  legal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  architect.  This,  however,  is 
only  of  interest  to  English  professional  readers 
as  far  as  regards  the  exposition  of  general  prin- 
ciples of  professional  equity  involved  in  it ; for 
the  main  object  of  the  essay  was  to_ clear  away 
the  confusion  existing  in  the  relations  of  the 
French  arcliitecta  with  conrts  of  law,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  legal  code  of  France 
architecte  and  entrepreneur  (contractor)  are 
synonymous  and  interchangeable  terms.  M.  Her- 
raant’s  essay  is  largely  occupied  with  citations 
from  the  statutes,  and  from  what  we  should  call 
in  England  “ leading  cases,”  to  instance  the  con- 
fusion of  legal  responsibility  thus  induced,  and 
which,  in  theory,  at  all  events,  appears  to  be 
abont  as  complete  as  it  well  could  be.  In  the 
coarse  of  bis  argument  the  lecturer  explained 
the  oritrin  of  this  confusion  of  persons,  as  arising 
from  the  fact  that  in  former  days  the  architect 
not  unfreqnently  did  undertake,  commercially, 
for  the  prodnetion  of  the  materials  and  the 
execution  of  the  work,  and  that  thus,  at  the 
time  when  some  of  the  statutes  and  precedents 
complained  of  came  into  existence,  the  two  titles 
were  really,  to  the  legislators,  synonymons. 
This  admission,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  “the  inspired  work- 
man,”  for  M.  Hermant  describes  the  architect, 
in  the  cases  referred  to,  as  the  person  “ qui 
avail  dressd  les  plans,”  and  who  was  only 
requested  to  undertake  a contract  after  that 
operation  had  been  completed.  The  second 
pOTtion  of  II.  Hermant’s  paper,  in  which  he 
applies  the  deductions  from  his  previous  reason, 
ing  to  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
modern  architect,  is  of  more  general  interest. 
He  distinguishes  between  the  architect  as  an 
artist,  or  a dealer  in  something  which  he  supplies 
(locateur),  and  as  anagent  (mandataire).  When 
the  architect  acts  only  as  an  artist,  that  is  to  say , 
makes  the  design  for  a building,  with  no  ques- 
tion  of  carrying  it  out  under  his  own  direction, 
he  incurs  no  responsibility  at  all.  He  is  no  more 
liable  because  the  person  who  buys  his  plan  and 
desi"’n  is  dissatisfied  with  it  than  is  the  painter 
because  the  person  who  has  TOmmissioned  a 
I picture  from  him  is  dissatisfied  with  it.  Ihe 
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law  JB  DO  art  critic,  and  takes  no  account  of  any 
element  m the  case  except  the  question  whether 

the  artist  has  furnished  the  work  he  undertook 
to  furnish.  In  all  such  cases,  caveat  empior  is 
the  rule,  and  the  bnyer  is  supposed  to  be  the 
judge  ot  the  artist’s  power,  and  whether  he  is 
worth  his  commission.  There  is  only  one  point  in 
connexion  with  this  position  of  the  architect 
which  need  cause  any  anxiety.  A scheme  badly 
conceived  may  have  been  carried  out  by  a con- 
stractoi-  other  than  the  architect  who  designed 
It,  and  have  failed  : in  that  case  is  not  the  archi. 
teot  who  designed  it  responsible  ? Certainly 
not,  says  M.  Hermant.  The  purchaser  bought  the 
designs  with  hia  eyes  open,  and  the  original 
designer  may  say  that  had  he  carried  it  ont  him- 
self  he  would  have  discovered  and  rectified  its 
weak  point  m execution,  or  have  substituted 
another  material.  “ Un  projet  et  bon  on  manvais- 
<3e8t  nu  proprictaire  qni  I’a  commando  qu’il 
appartient  de  le  j uger,  de  I’aocepter,  on  le  reieter.” 
The  architect,  as  artist  or  locateur,  therefore, 
need  not  trouble  himself  about  responsibility. 
There  remained  the  question  of  his  responsibility 
as  agent  or  maniatavre.  This  part  of  the  subieot 
however,  Mr.  Hermant  leaves  in  the  main'^  for 
separate  consideration,  as  too  extended  and 
intricate  to  be  treated  of  at  the  close  of  a long 
essay.  His  object  was  to  show  under  what  oir. 
cumstancea  the  architect  was  responsible,  and 
under  what  circumstances  he  was  not  so  ; to 
discriminate  between  contractor,  artist,  and 
agent,  or  ma-ndataire,  and  to  urge  that  the 
architect  can  only  be,  according  to  equitable 
interpretation  of  the  law,  responsible,  when  the 
works  were  executed  not  only  from  his  design, 
but  under  his  superintendence.  Of  what  nature 
was  this  responsibility,  and  how  long  it  shonld 
endure, — whether,  like  the  contractor  who 
worked  under  him,  the  architect  shonld  be  held 
responsible  (as  by  Article  2,270  of  the  “Code 
tZ  ’v.  is  held)  for  ten  years  after 

the  building  is  completed,  or  for  what  other 
term  —were  questions  for  further  consideration. 
Hut  (and  it  is  to  this  concluding  sentiment  ot 
M.  Hermant  s essay  that  wo  draw  attention) 
there  should  be  no  wish  to  limit  either  the 
extent  or  duration  of  the  architect’s  responsi- 
bihty_:  far  from  It;  the  object  was  only  to  place 
It  on  Its  proper  footing.  The  high  tone  adopted 
by  French  architects  in  regard  to  this  point, 
heir  pride  m aooeptieg  responsibility,  we  have 
before  had  oooaaion  to  comment  upon.  It  is  a 
feeling  which  shonld  everywhere  in  the  protes. 
Sion  be  kept  up  and  enoonraged  to  the  utmost, 
ihe  more  ready  the  architect  shows  himself  to 
accept  responsibility  for  his  work,  the  higher  he 
la  hkely  to  stand  in  public  estimation. 

The  question  of  public  competitions,  which 
forma  the  anbjoot  ot  diaonssion  at  another  sitting 
seems  to  be  viewed  much  more  favourably  by 
the  profeasioo  lo  France  than  et  the  present 
moment  it  is  m this  country— in  theory,  at  least ; 
or  m practice  it  must  be  admitted  that  Eeglish 
■arohiteots  stand  by  it  very  faithfully.  There, 
marks  of  M.  Coisel,  following  a paper  of  sug. 

regulation  of  oompetl 
tions  collected  and  put  together  by  it.  Davioud 
assume  almost  as  an  understood  thing  that  com. 
petitions  are  ,n  the  main  bonefioial  i that,  in 
S if  “luld  not  advantageonslj  be  dispensed 
of  strongly  that  the  carrying 

anthn  ‘‘^'’  "“rk  should  always  be  intrusted  to  the 
author  ot  the  design  which  is  classed  as  the  first 
one  ““P  objeotions  to  this  principle, 

one  of  which  is  not  unfrcquently  heard  in  this 
architect  who  receives  the 
abilit?’eT“  the  general  business 

ohaiSirt  Spsirable  in  those  who  are 

verTnhhTl  grave  interests.  To  which  H.  Coisel 
very  pithily  responds  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find 

welUtudfpd  ° .“■"Pesing  a really  good  and 
"aoLitv  ; P^JPa^  'Vhe  iae  not  also  the 
A man  may 

Xm/  as  L tave  little 

comnttitL  1.°’“;^“™  architect;  but  theu  a 
competition  should  not  be  decided  by  prettv 

auZrXav  he  ‘'"“““■P‘'°'=j“P‘iPasare  thL  the 
frather  a hJn  ^ i^istiguteur  picuniaire 

(rather  a happy  phrase)  availing  himself  of  th« 

eorvices  ot  clever  oollaboratorsf  or  Tat  euan 

iooTof  X doateuse."  M.  Coisel  knoL 

none  of  his  confreres  whose  honourable  character 
could  be  contested  ; but  no  doubt,  if  such  were 

W employed, 

but  shonld  be  bowed  oat  with  a premium.  Havinc 
regard  to  these  considerations,  M.  Coisel  would 
recommend  the  signature  of  all  designs  with  the 
•authors  names,  rather  than  the  motto  system 
UDd  the  decision  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance’ 

Jiot  merely  m regard  to  the  general  apparent  I 
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excellence  of  the  scheme,  but  also  to  the  known 
business  ability  and  hononrable  character  of  the 
author,  the  voting  being  : 

" Taut  pour  I’cenvre ; 

Taot  pour  I’experience  • 

Tant  ponr  la  moralitc.” 


This  is_a  serious  view,  indeed,  of  the  matter, 
and  reminds  one  of  Byron’s  comment  when 
Macre^y  was  recommended  to  the  Drury-lane 
Committee  on  the  ground  of  hia  being  not  only 
a good  actor,  bat  a highly  moral  man,  “Aha! 
then  I suppose  he  asks  51.  a week  more  for  his 
morality’’?  However,  we  will  go  so  far  with 
M.  Coisel  as  to  admit  that  there  may  be  men 
capable  of  making  very  clever  designs,  to  whom 
we  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  large  and  im. 
portanc  interests  entrusted. 

_ We  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  men. 
tioning,  as  unquestionably  the  “centre-piece’’  of 
group  of  essays  here  collected,  that  by  M. 
Daly,  “ On  the  Relations  existing  between  Menu  ' 
mental  Archmojogy  and  Contemporary  Archi- 
tectnre,”  in  which  the  connexion  of  the  art  of 
architecture  with  the  history  and  development  of 
society  18  treated  of  in  a masterly  manner,  and 
which  we  will  rather  advise  our  readers  to 
pemse  for  themselves,  than  attempt  an 
epitome  of  ib,_  which  we  have  not  here  space, 
at  any  rate  just  now,  to  do  adequately,  m! 
Davioud,  whose  name  was  recently  brought  before 
our  readers  as  the  designer  of  the  proposed 
new  Opera  Populaire  in  Paris,  contributes  along 
paper  on  the  history  and  development  of  the 
modern  theatre,  illustrated  by  a number  of 
plans  showing  the  progressive  modifications  of 
the  general  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
auditorium  : some  of  the  plans  illustrating 
buildings  long  since  removed,  but  of  which 
reliable  drawings  remain.  M.  Davioud  regards 
France  and  Italy  as  the  two  countries  which 
have  chiefly  interested  themselves  in  theatrical 
construction  from  a comparatively  early  date, 
and  have  thus  more  or  leas  given  the  model  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  : the  two  countries,  however 
leaning  each  towards  a distinct  form  of  house’ 
arising  from  their  different  theatrical  tastes;  the 
enjoyments  of  the  theatre  in  France  being  more 
literary  than  musical,  and  in  Italy  the  reverse 
We  cannot  quite  see,  however,  that  M.  Davioud  I 
makes  out  his  point  in  regard  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  these  conditions  upon  the  shape  of 
the  plan  ; they  would  be  more  likely  to  influence 
size  than  shape,  a lyric  theatre  always  being 
capable  of  larger  extension  of  area  than  a 
dramatic  one,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
distance  at  which  the  singing  voice  can  be  heard 
m comparison  with  the  speaking  voice;  and  the 
preference  of  the  modern  Italian  theatre  archi. 
tects,  from  the  first,  for  an  elliptical  plan,  while 
the  French  for  a long-time  used  straight-Hned 
plans,  seems  rather  traceable  to  the  influence 
(wbich  M.  Davioud  himself  touches  upon)  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre  upon  the 
more  modern  buildings  on  the  same  soil.  The 
paper,  however,  is  one  to  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  concern  themselves  with  theatrical 
architecture,  on  historic  if  not  on  scientific 
grounds. 

The  first  volume  of  the  “ Annales,’’  we  may 
say  in  conclusion,  is,  in  every  respect,  a record 
of  permanent  value,  and  noteworthy,  not  only 
for  the  information  and  suggestion  it  contains  on 
important  professional  topics,  but  for  the  high 
tone  maintained  throughout.  It  is  true  that  in 
London  a report  of  this  kind  published  two  or 
three  years  after  the  date  of  the  proceedinc^s 
would  be  considered  quite  superannuated ; but 
we  must  say  that  the  French  architects  do  the 
thing  uncommonly  well,  and  seem  to  make  it  a 
mam  object  to  have  something  in  the  first  in. 
stance  worth  publication  in  a permanent  form 
and  to  see  that  it  is  really  well  brought  out 
when  It  does  come.  The  publication  of  the 
Annals  of  the  1874  Congress  was  intended  to  be 
combined  with  this  in  one  volume,  but  has  been 
held  back  for  a separate  volume,  solely  to  insure 
that  it  is  more  thoroughly  edited.  It  is  rather 
Blow  work,  to  be  sure;  but  the  subjects  treated 
ot  are  mostly  of  permanent  rather  than  of  passing 
interest,  and  the  difference  in  what  we  may  call 
the  literary  habits  of  France  and  England,  in 
regard  to  periodical  publications,  must  be  allowed 
tor. 

There  is  another  little  distinction  between  the 
reports  we  have  been  noticing  and  those  of  our 
own  Institute  of  Architects,  and  that  is  the  in- 
sertion  of  memoranda  as  to  the  effect  upon  the 
audience  of  various  points  in  the  papers  read, 
indicated  by  the  parenthetical  “ ajiplaudisse. 
ments,  marques  d' assentiment,"  &o.,  &o.  This  - 


kind  of  record  sometimes  becomes  rather  lively  • 
for  instance,  when  M.  Daly  is  defining  the  word 
or^aue,  as  “ un  instrument  qui  sert  a,  accomplir 
une  fonction ; par  exemple,  I’coil  pour  voir, 
1 oreille  pour  entendre,  la  langue  pour  parler. 
Voiia  un  organe  dont  j’abnse  peut-etre  en  ce 
moment  (On  rit.  — Non!  non!  Parlez  ! 

partez  !)  Ic  would  be  very  possible  to  decorate 

the  reports  of  English  architectnral  meetings 
with  little  memoranda  of  the  same  kind,  but.  on 
the  whole,  we  venture  to  think  that  literary  and 
professional  dignity  ia  better  consulted  by 
omitting  any  record  of  such  momentary  phalli- 
tioDs  of  geniality.  And  as  to  “ applaudisse- 
ments,  they  sometimes  come  in  the  wrong  place 
as  we  all  know,  and  then  it  is  certainly  better 
not  to  stereotype  them. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

The  designs  for  churches  exhibited  this  year 
are  few  in  number,  but  they  show  that  the  spirit 
af  Gothic  architecture  is  now  better  understood 
ID  Scotland  than  hitherto,  and  that  Batty  Langley 
13  conaigDod  to  the  limbo  of  the  past. 

The  first  drawing  that  meets  us  upon  entering 
the  small  octagon  is  a perspective  exterior 
ot  a “Competitive  Design  for  Free  Church, 
Mayfield,  Edinburgh,’’  by  K.  Thornton  Shiells 
Iso  new  Presbyterian  church  is  now  considered 
complete  without  a hall  for  weekly  services 
and  other  gatherings  being  attached  to  it.  These 
halls  are  generally  relegated  to  the  rear  or  base, 
ment  of  the  church ; but  in  this  instance  the  hall 
la  made  to  form  a prominent  feature  in  the 
design,  being  brought  forward  in  a line  with  the 
west  gable  of  the  church,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  vestry  and  retiring-rooms.  The 
church  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts, 
with  a gracefully-designed  spire  at  the  salient 
angle,  the  whole  group  being  arranged  in  a pic- 
turesque manner,  and  having  an  air  of  import, 
ance  not  usually  found  in  similar  buildings  The 
interior  of  “Hillhead  Established  Church,’’  by 
Campbell  Douglas  & Sellar,  is  designed  upon  the 
model  of  the  Ste.  Chapolle,  Paris.  The  treat, 
ment  of  this  interior  is  evidence  of  the  leaning 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  towards  the  forms  of 
I the  sister  estoblishment  of  England,  for  it  could 
I by  the  addition  of  a few  accessories,  be  fitted  for 
the  ritual  of  the  Prayer-book.  Prominent  in  the 
centre  of  the  apse  stands  the  pulpit,  with  an 
unmistakable  baldachino,  which  rises  to  a great 
height,  over  it.  There  is  a certain  fitness  in  this 
arrangement,  seeing  that  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  the  pulpit  occupies  the  chief  place, 
althongh  it  may  be  that  in  this  instance  the 
feature  in  question  possesses  no  particular  sig. 
niQoance,  but  is  merely  introduced  for  msthetic 
effect,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  interior,  which 
is  elaborately  decorated  in  colour,  is  expressive 
and  satisfactory.  A “ Competitive  Design  for 
St.  Leonard’s  Church,  Leicester,’’  by  William 
‘ Rushworth,  is  an  exterior  of  the  severe  muscular 
type,  fairly  effective,  and  showing  some  origin- 
ality  in  the  treatment  of  the  lucarnes  of  the 
spire.  Archibald  Maepberson’s  “ Essay  in  Church 
Design”  is  an  exteiior  of  a cross  church,  with 
tower  at  interecotion,  which  is  crowned  by  an 
embryo  spire.  Without  pretending  to  originality, 
the  design  is  accurate  as  to  detail,  and  in  good 
taste.  Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear  have  not 
attempted  too  much  in  the  “Leckie  Memorial 
U.P.  Church,  Peebles,”  of  which  they  exhibit  an 
exterior  view.  _ The  church,  which  is  situated  on 
a height,  is  a simple  parallelogram,  with  a mas. 
cular  broach  spire  at  one  angle.  It  will  form  a 
pleasing  addition  to  the  attractions  of  this 
delightful  summer  retreat  in  Upper  Tweeddale. 
The  “Interior  of  New  Church,  Stonehaven,” 
combines  that  massiveness  of  character  and 
gracefulness  of  proportion  which  Robert  Ander- 
son succeeds  in  imparting  to  his  interiors.  The 
clustered  shafts  supporting  the  clearstory,  square 
on  plan,  are  very  effective,  but  they  will  act  as  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  use  of  the  aisles  during 
service ; it  may  be,  however,  that  it  ia  only 
intended  to  seat  the  centre  of  the  nave,  and 
leave  the  aisles  free  : an  arrangement  which  is 
altogether  the  most  satisfactory  where  it  can  be 
carried  out. 

“ The  Abbey  Church,  Edinburgh,”  by  Robert 
Moreham,  Junior,  of  which  we  have  an  exterior 
perspective,  is  far  from  being  a happy  composi- 
tion ; the  parts  are  clumsy  and  huddled  together 
in  a manner  destructive  to  breadth  and  unity  of 
effect.  There  is  nothing  to  find  fault  with  as 
regards  the  detail,  but  the  respective  parts  seem 
crushed  and  small,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bulky  tower  and  spire. 
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The  “George  A.  Clark  Hall,  Paisley by 
Bennieon  & Scott,  is  an  imposing  Gothic  pile, 
with  traceried  windows,  and  a large  turreted 
tower.  The  detail  is  bold  and  effective,  and  the 
oompositiou  picturesque,  without  being  over- 
Btrained.  It  will  group  admirably  with  the  old 
abbey  church  which  it  adjoins,  and  its  situation 
by  the  river’s  bank  would  be  greatly  to  its  ad- 
vantage  were  not  the  stream  polluted  by  the 
refuse  of  manufactures,  <ic. 

The  “ Public  Hall,”  designed  by  Allen  G.  Mac- 
donald, although  good  to  a certain  exient,  con- 
trasts unfavourably  with  the  preceding.  It  is 
deficient  in  power,  and  rather  fussy  and  nncer- 
tain  in  detail.  From  the  drawing  exhibited  by 
Campbell  Douglas  & Sellar  of  " Additions  to 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  Buildings,  Glasgow,  it 
does  not  appear  what  portion  is  now.  ^ The  bnild- 
iufra  are  Italian  in  style,  and  the  whole  in  thorough 
ke'eping.  T.  B.  McFadyen  exhibits  the  elevations 
of  new  streets  at  the  Market-place  and  \ioevs- 
street,  Falkirk,  which  are  in  the  ordinary  style 
of  modern  street  architeotnre,  agreeably^ diver- 
sified and  arranged.  Mr.  McFadyen’s  design  for 
the  “ Mansion  House  of  Arnothill,  near  Falkirk, 
is  decidedly  English  in  feeling,  having  none  of 
the  Scottish  element  incorporated  with  the 
Elizabethan,  which  is  of  the  purest  phase  of  the 
style,  and  happily  carried  out. 

The  “ Dunfermline  Corporation  Buildings,  by 
.T.  C.  Walker,  have  the  outline  and  grouping  of  a 
Gothic  town-hall,  but  the  style  is  after  the 
Scottish  manner,  broadly  treated.  The  imtels  of 
the  upper  tier  of  windows  do  not  rise  above  the 
line  of  cornice,  and  yet  gablets  are  placed  over 
them  which  are  unnecessary  and  nncalied  for, 
otherwise  the  design  is  commendable.  The  eleva- 
tions  of  two  new  hotels  in  course  of  erection  in 
Edinburgh,  by  M'Gibbon  & Boss,  display  all  the 
characteristics  of  stone  construction,  but  the 
buildinrre  themselves  are  being  erected  in  brick 
and  compo.  One  of  these  designs  possesses 
Buffioient  merit  to  have  been  carried  ont  in  more 
presentable  materials,  bnt  the  range  of  chimney, 
pots  which  form  the  cresting  of  the  mansard 
roof  are  frightful  to  behold.  The  B,oyal  Hotel, 
in  Princea-street,  is  to  be  famished  with  a new 
faqade,  designed  by  William  Beattie.  The  design 
is  business-like  and  appropriate,  but  we  hope 
that  in  this  instance  bricks  and  compo  are  not 
to  supersede  the  present  stone  front. 

The  “ Hydropathic  Establishment  at  Moffat, 
by  Fred.  Thomas  Pilkington,  exhibits  some  of 
the  mannerism  peculiar  to  that  gentleman,  but 
in  an  nnoblrusive  way.  The  flanking  towers  of 
the  centre  block  do  not  seem  all  of  a piece,  and 
appear  as  if  designed  without  special  purpose, 
unless  it  be  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  oatline 
in  a wide  spreading  fagude. 

Walter  F.  Lyon  seems  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  Mediaeval  spirit.  The  drawings  of 
“ Tyndyate  House,  near  Aberfeldy,”  and  “ Pendly 
Manor  House,  near  Triug,”  we  at  first  sight 
mistook  for  drawings  of  ancient  maucr-boases. 
The  halls  and  staircases  are  very  quaint  and 
picturesque.  More  stately  and  grand  is  the 
“ Saloon  of  Wemyss  Castle,  Fyfe,”  by  Messrs. 
Peddie  & Kinnear,  where  massive  oak  panelling 
and  a plaster  ceiling,  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
are  brought  into  play. 

The  “ Monument  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  by 
Alexander  Skirving,  a Gothic  cross,  with  dampy 
columns  of  coloured  marble,  contrasts  unfavour- 


living can  remember  when  the  lighthouse  on  the 
Eddystone  was  a novelty.  As  a boy  I travelled 
on  the  first  steam-worked  passenger  railway, 
shortly  after  Huskiason’s  death.  Many  now 
living  saw  the  first  telegraph-wire  stretched 
along  the  western  line.  Steam  applied  to  the 
largest  men-of-war  is  but  a recent  affair.  Iron- 
clads  were  begun  but  the  other  day.  A full 
appreciation  by  the  masses  of  sanitary  engineer- 
ing, even  if  it  exist  now,  is  not  of  five  years 
duration.  Three  years  ago,  in  this  city,  an  able 
public  man  thought  to  gain  a cheer  by  seeking 
to  cast  ridicule  on  these  who  prefer,  like  you,  to 
prevent  preventible  disease  rather  than  to  cope 
with  it  unprevouted.  A like  course  would  not 
be  attempted  now. 

Considering,  then,  the  infancy  of  knowledge 
and  of  public  opinion  on  this  matter,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  plaoe  of  the  sanitary  engineeris 
not  yet  precisely  defined.  To  illustrate  this 
place  will  be  the  object  of  the  following  re- 
marks. 

In  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1S75,  the  sum. 
mary  of  all  health  enaotmente,  bis  name  does  not 
once  occur  in  the  343  clauses.  He  is  still  the  old 
“surveyor”  we  all  remember, — the  plodding, 
energetic  man  of  highways  and  byways,  whose 
Anglo-Saxon  vigonr  broke  forth  from  the  garb  of 
corduroy,  from  the  measuring-tape  and  links, 
into  the  transcendent  skill  of  M'Adam,  and  whose 
followers  take  rank  with  men  of  courage,  know- 
ledge, and  power,  such  as  Brindley,  Smeaton, 
Eeunie,  and  Stephenson. 

In  considering  the  consolidated  Public  Health 
Act,  it  is  strange  to  see  how  almost  the  high 
place  of  the  engineer  is  unconsciously  conceded 
to  him.  Every  urban  authority  may  be  “ surveyor 
of  highways”  (sec.  144),  shall  appoint  “ a fit  and 
proper  person  to  be  surveyor”  (sec.  189),  and 
“ the  same  person  may  be  surveyor  and  inspector 
of  nuisances”  (sec.  192).  But  then  the  surveyor 
of  the  present  day  may  be  called  to  advise  on 
anything,  from  the  form  and  cost  of  an  earthen 
syphon  trap,  to  the  calculation  for  work  to  be  done 
by  engines  which  are  to  supply  half  a million  of 
persons  with  water,  safe  to  be  sipped  in  wine 
glasses,  and  delivered  in  quantities  adequate  to 
cleanse  the  foulest  and  largest  of  factories, — to 
be  responsible  for  the  construction  of  sanitary 
mechanism,  from  a housemaid’s  sink  to  an  “inter- 
mittent downward  filtration  farm.”  If  required 
to  act  also  as  inspector  of  nuisances,  he  baa 
to  have  knowledge  of  what  is  dangerous  to  the 
public  weal  in  respect  of  any  and  all  nuisances ; 
of  all  filth-producing  agencies  ; of  sonndnesa  and 
unsoundnesB  of  food  ; of  occasions  of  epidemics 
' and  contagions.  He  is  to  be  able  to  carry  oat 
all  measures  for  prevention  of  infectious  diaea.8e3 
advised  by  the  medical  authority.  He  is  faith- 
fallytoobserveand execute  all  lawful  orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  which  may  be  here- 
after issued.  Such  is  the  modern  civil  engineer 
when  attached,  for  purposes  of  local  government, 
to  a sanitary  authority,  urban  or  rnral. 

I should  not  presume  to  apeak  on  so  wide  a 
topic,  but  that  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
it  from  boyhood.  While  still  a student  at  the 
university,  I was  much  impressed  by  examining 
the  gigantic  arrangements  for  supplying  ancient 
Rome  with  water,  and  by  traversing  along  its 
whole  length,  the  splendid  aqueduct  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  which,  taking  its  rise  on  the 
hills  of  Lagonhau,  supplied  a vast  stream  to 


columns  of  coloured  marble,  contrasts  umavour-  Vi- 

ably with  the  dignified  repose  of  the  monument  Udma  and  to  Carthage. 
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designed  by  William  Leiper,  where  a Runic 
cross,  having  the  figure  of  an  angel  in  front,  is 
placed  upon  a well-designed  basement,  forming 
a happy  combination. 


THE  RELATION  OF  MODERN 
ENGINEERING  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.* 

There  is  no  chapter  in  human  history  more 
interesting  and  instructive  than  that  which  tells 
of  the  progress  of  the  art  and  science  of  engi- 
neering. When  that  whole  history  is  hereafter 
written,  it  is  not  rash  to  say  that  British  engi- 
neers will  stand  ont  pre-eminent.  Thongh  Indian 
work  may  rival  theirs  in  beauty,  Italian  in  grace, 
Egyptian  in  solidity,  Roman  in  municipal  service, 
they  will,  in  the  combination  of  their  qualities, 
be  found  to  have  been  equalled  by  none.  And 
yet  how  short  is  the  period  in  which  British 
workmen  have  earned  this  fame.  Some  still 


* Read  by  Dr.  Acknd,  F.R.S.,  President  of  Medical 
Council,  at  a district  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  held  at 
Oxford,  February  18th,  1876.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell  in  the 
chair. 


Uilia  ctlitl  UO 

I venture  to  show  yon  various  sketches  illns- 
trating  tbia  great  work,  made  on  the  spot  forty 
years  ago.  I would  draw  attention  specially  to 
the  fact  that  the  sonroes  of  the  stream  as  it 
issued  from  the  mountain  were  guarded  by  the 
walla  of  a spaciona  edifice  with  religious  care. 
Not  long  after,  during  a residence  of  some  weeks 
in  Holland,  the  skill  and  engineering  triumphs 
of  that  strange  and  noble  country  filled  me  with 
admiration.  Chance  fixed  me  in  a professor- 
ship here,  and  I was  forced  by  the  local  Acts 
to  be  officially  a street  commissioner. 

What  a contrast  was  then  found  by  me  to 
those  works  which  had  so  iostmoted  me  in  Rome, 
Carthage,  and  Holland.  An  undrained  town  in 
a sodden  valley,  a foul  and  filthy  water-supply, 
and  no  power  to  obtain  money  to  remove  these 
evils.  Still  worse,  there  was  an  administrative 
Board,  unfit  and  unable  to  cope  with  the  evil  or 
to  appreciate  the  risk.  It  would  be  a strange  tale 
for  those  who  think  we  are  not  improving  if  the 
complacency  were  described  with  which  men 
then  lived  on  a site  which  we  now  know  needed 
but  a chance  combination  to  decimate  it  with 
typhoid.  The  town  was  riddled  with  cesspools, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  shallow  wells  were 
■ dog.  The  waterworks  pumped  up  with  an  un- 


certain  and  infirm  water-wheel  a liquid  fouled  b^ 
the  overhanging  privies  and  the  filthy  ditches  of 
the  slums  of  the  city.  There  was  no  systematic 
drainage.  What  drains  there  were  were  rudely 
executed  in  gaping  brick.  By  a special  ®dSi- 
neering  effort,  a sewer  was  constructed  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  the  town.  When  Mm- 
pleted,  it  flowed  the  wrong  way,  and  was  aban- 
doned. I forbear  to  describe  the  cesspools  under 
kitchens  and  in  entrance-balls,  the  alleys,  the 
houses.  An  upper  floor  in  one  dwelling  served 
as  a fancy  dog-kennel,  which  I saw  filtering  its 
filth  through  the  rotten  floor  on  to  the  bed  of  a 
woman  in  labour  in  the  room  below.  The  tene- 
ment belonged  to  an  elected,  not  an  official, 
street  commissioner.  j xi. 

At  length  the  local  Acts  were  abolished,  the 
imperial  Acts  were  adopted,  a local  Board  formed, 
and  Mr.  White  has  shown  you  the  outcome  m 
our  drainage  works  to-day.  Steadily,  if  slowly, 
the  local  Board  is  doing  its  work.  Every  year 
the  number  of  those  in  the  district  who  have 
mastered  the  sanitary  problem  to  be  worked  out 
in  'this  country  increases.  We  have  as  the 
assiduous  chairman  of  onr  drainage  committee 
one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age,— Dean 
Liddell.  Many  besides  him  now  know  well  that 
the  regulation  of  the  surrounding  flood-waters, 
the  purification  of  the  Thames  and  the  CherweU, 
the  distribution  of  the  sewage  by  irrigation,  ^e 
destruction  of  bad  courts  and  of  cesspools,  the 
erection  of  proper  dwellings,— all,  in  short,  of  the 
requirements  of  a healthy  town,  are  to  e 
steadily  aimed  at,  and  at  the  earliesc  moment 
secured.  Yet  progress  cannot  be  always  rapi  . 

One  of  the  wealthiest  colleges,  the  chief  land, 
owner  of  the  best  building  sites  of  the  town, 
bat  lately  allowed  the  erection  of  whole  rows  of 
villas  without  sewers  or  safe  water-supply-  it 
has  thereby  riddled  the  before  virgin  gravel  with 
cesspools  and  wells,  as  in  the  arrangements  ot 
old,  and  left;  the  unhappy  householders  to 
awake  from  their  dream  of  possessing  healthy 
suburban  dwelUngs,  and  to  find  already  various 
fevers  and  other  maladies  oocunmg  from 
the  combination  of  bad  workmanship  with 
imperfect  drainage.  These  circumstances  are 
alluded  to  because  they  are  an  illustration  ot 
what  goes  on  in  many  places,  and  are  therefore 
of  general  interest.  Yet  we  must  not  conceal 
from  ourselves  that  the  complete  sanitary  ad- 
ministration  of  a densely-peopled  state  is  taught 
with  much  difficulty.  Look  once  more  at  Uxtord 
as  an  illustration.  It  was  pointed  out  twenty 
years  ago  that  the  management  of  every  nver- 
basin  as  a whole  is  essential  for  the  several 
towDS  on  its  banks.  Though  many  riparian 
owners  on  the  Thames  have  done  much,  and  are 
spending  much,  Father  Thames  still  goes  his  own 
way.  He  is  still  foaled  by  his  neighbours.  He 
still  floods  them  in  revenge.  He  still  wastes  his 
waters  at  his  will.  Would  this  have  been  tole- 
rated  in  Holland  even  two  centuries  ago  ? Are  we 
to  have  over  Dutch  engineers,  as  pnee  in  the  days 
of  Vermuydeu,  to  confine  him  again  to  his  banka  f 
Will  Mr.White’s  costly  works  keep  the  cellars  of 
St.  Ebbes  and  St.  Thomas  dry,  or  will  they  still 
leave  the  floods  to  permeate  the  subsoil  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  town  ? 

We  may  answer  to  this  that  there  is  every 
hope  that  the  Duko  of  Marlborough’s  Commis- 
sion will  bring  to  practical  effect  the  work  on 
which  it  has  been  now  so  long  engaged ; and  the 
rate  about  to  be  levied  for  the  survey  and  other 
expenses  will  inaugurate  a complete  system  ot 
water  regulation  in  the  Thames  valley ; and,  at 
all  events,  that  English  engineers  are  ready, 
when  they  return  from  their  Dutch  engage- 
meats,  to  undertake  our  minor  _ works  here. 
These  circumstances  connected  with  the  place 
in  which  you  meet  have  only  been  introduced  to 
illustrate  the  subject  before  us,  “ The  Relation 
of  Modern  Engineering  to  Public  Health  ana 
Local  Government.” 

In  the  case  of  all  towns  snoh  as  those  com- 
prised in  the  Thames  Valley,  there  are,  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  work  of  town  management, 
such  as  laying  out  streets,  erecting  honses  on 
healthy  models,  and  constructing  sewers,  both 
the  draining  of  the  surrounding  districts  and 
securing  an  uncontaminated  and  ample 
supply.  A memorial  was  drawn  up  in  1862, 
ntgin"  the  Government  to  attend  to  the  regnla- 
tion  of  the  waters  of  the  Thames,  not  to  the  puri- 
fication only,  but  to  the  storage  at  one  time,  and 
the  liberation  on  another,  as  afterwards  re^m- 
mended  by  the  Water  Commission  of  1869.;  This 
cannot  be  effected  without  a united  superintend- 
ence  for  the  area  of  the  whole  valley.  The 
plans  of  one  superintending  engineer  must  be 
; followed  through  the  whole  basin,  in  thetribu-- 
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taries  as  in  tie  main  channels.  These  plans 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  competent, 
well.trained,  local  sub-engineers,  acting  under 
the  Local  Sanitary  Authorities,  and  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  The  superintendence  of  wisely, 
devised  sanitary  areas  for  engineering  purposes 
should  be  like  the  organisation  of  one  of  our 
best  railways,  viz.,  into  districts  and  sub-districts, 
with  connected  supervision  of  the  whole.  There 
are,  therefore,  many  points  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Association  may  be  usefully  drawn. 
A few  may  be  named: — 

First,  the  Association  may  help  to  impress  on 
the  public  the  detailed,  as  well  as  the  compre- 
hensive  character  of  sanitary  engineering,  which 
has  at  length  become  a special  and  important 
profession,  and  bids  fair  to  rival  in  magnitude, 
though  we  hope  not  in  cost,  the  establishment  of 
railways  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

On  the  details  of  sanitary  work  it  would  be 
impertinent  for  me  to  enlarge.  Yet,  speaking  as 
one  of  the  pnblio,  I may  remark  that  a very  short 
time  since  architects  and  surveyors  often  under, 
took  sanitary  works  with  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  what  had  been  done,  or  of  the  skilled 
contrivances  which  existed. 

This  Association  will  do  good  service  by  inter- 
changing  and  making  public  the  details  of  their 
experience.  Many  of  the  useful  contrivances, 
such  as  those  made  years  ago  by  Clark,  of  Car- 
lisle,  and  many  of  the  fittings  introduced  by 
Jennings,  existed  Jong  before  they  were  generally 
used.  We  spent  much  money  here  on  bad  fittings 
years  after  good  ones  were  in  the  market.  But 
this  stage  has  passed,  and  we  have  another 
danger  ahead— the  danger  of  advertised  and 
spurious  wares  “floated"  under  many  names 
and  processes  which  have  not  a shadow  of  scien- 
tific foundation.  Many  will  suggest  themselves 
to  your  minds.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  no  profession  affords  so  many  instances 
of  valuable  contrivances,  either  suggested  by 
untaught  men  of  genius,  or  the  result  of  acien- 
tifio  culture  by  true  experts.  I will  name  three  : 
the  arrangement  for  dividing  overflow  water  by 
the  property  of  its  velocity,— applied,  as  I under- 
stand,  first  by  Bateman  in  the  Manchester 
Waterworks ; the  method  of  laying  sewers  in 
straight  lines  from  manhole  to  manhole,  planned 
1 believe,  by  Rawlinson  (whose  name  I cannot 
mention  without  esteem  as  well  as  respect)  ; and 
the  scraper  for  internally  houey.combed  iron 
pipes,  invented  by  William  Froude ; the  outcome 
ot  consummate  knowledge  and  masterly  powers 
of  observation. 

_ When  we  see  great  results  produced  by  such 
simple  methods,  we  do  not  despair  of  the  sani. 
tary  arrangements  in  houses  and  cities  becoming 
very  shortly  reduced  to  an  absolute  certainty 
when  every  district  will  have  its  superintending 
sanitary  engineer,  versed  in  the  best  knowledge 
oi  the  time,  and  with  a staff  of  trained  ahd 
conscientious  workmen. 

The  details  are  almost  all  known  already, 
that  sanitary  pioneer,  Chadwick,  has  lately 
summarised  the  wants  of  the  house,— to  be 
weather  - tight,  damp  . proof,  miasma  - proof, 
with  warm  fresh  air,  unwasteful  warming  ap- 
paratus,  safe  water-supply  and  sewerage  within 
and  an  authority  to  remove  refuse  and  dispose 
ot  It  with  economy  and  safety  without.  And 
so,  in  the  CM6  of  large  collections  of  houses, 
i.e.,  cities,  Mr.  Rawliuson  has,  in  his  masterly 
way,  sketched  suggestions  for  main  sewerage 
and  water  supply,  on  the  principles  on  which 
skilled  borough  engineers  arc  building,  (gigantic 
works,  indeed,  are  in  operation  or  progress  in 
every  direction.  Above  all,  the  good  sense  of  the 
country  is  embarked  in  the  work.  Every  place 
Jias  Its  Sanitary  Authority  composed  of  elected 
re.-idents,— would  they  were  always  selected 
also,  and  every  place  has  but  one  Authority. 

entirely  passed  out  of  the  stage  of 
tin  of  the  evil  of  unsanitary  condi- 

the  hands  of  the  Executive. 

We  have  o find  ont  the  cheapest  form  of  per- 
manent  staff  to  carry  out  the  instructions  wSoh 
accumulated  biological  knowledge  and  experience 
demand.  The  Medioal  DepartLnt  of  1^1000! 
S™  have  that  know- 

fiVinA^  4°^  knowledge  only  to  be  obtained  by 
otilled  eiperta  gmng  thoir  lives  to  its  acqnisi- 
taon.  L,ko  most  other  knowledge,  when  obtained 
It  may  bo  handed  over  in  a dear  and  intelligible 
form  to  all  willing  learners.*  The  advising 
inspectors  and  our  highly-instructed  periodical 
literature  are  making  all  such  sound  knowledge 


Bee  tlie  mstructions  for  medical  officers  of  health  bv 
the  General  Board  of  Health,  1S48;  and  the  same  of  the 
Local  GoTernment  Board,  1874,  and  those  to  inspectors  of 
nuisances,  and  many  local  Acta  and  bye-laws.  ^ 


common  property,  possessed  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent  persons  in  even  remote  districts. 

J^ext  with  respect  to  the  comprehensive  cha- 
racter  of  sanitary  engineering. 

The  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  urged,  and 
urged  with  effect,  that  there  must  be  a Sani. 
tary  Authority  for  every  spot,  and  but  one 
Authority.  This  now  is  law.  But  it  further 
advised  that  the  areas  of  the  Authorities  should 
be  readjusted.  This  is  partially  done,  though 
It  might  have  been  better  done.  Medical  officers 
can  be  appointed  to  areas  of  any  size  whatever, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  localities,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Central  Board. 

These  two  principles— the  having  even  every 
hamlet  under  proper  sanitary  care,  and  the 
power  of  combining  areas  into  the  most  suitable 
dimensions,  according  to  the  population  and  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  districts— lie  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  question  of  national  sanitary 
arrangements. 

_ But  we  may  see  at  a glance  that  these  prin. 
ciples  touch,  not  only  the  details  of  local  taxa- 
tion  and  admmiatration,  but  the  mode  of  Imperial 
supervision  of  any  national  funds  given  in  aid  of 
local  sanitary  work.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  popular  writers  do  not  always  note  this, 
ihey  often  blame  Government  for  not  settlino' 
by  a stroke  of  the  pen  what  touches  every  local 
interest  and  property  in  the  country.  So  large 
a question  has  unavoidably  bafiied  as  yet  every 
statesman  who  has  approached  the  subject.  But 
every  session  of  Parliament  throws  light  upon  it 
and  brings  us  nearer  to  a solution.  For  my  own 
part,  I retain  the  conviction  of  many  years,  that 
the  true  policy  for  securing  the  national  health 
lies  in  the  steady  education  of  the  people  to  take 
a thorough  and  intelligent  interest  in  perfecting, 
under  local  management  and  central  or  Imperial 
advice  and  supervision,  their  local  sanitary 
arrangements.  ^ 

1 am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  ooeroion 
even  it  attempted,  will  in  the  end  retard  pro- 
gress.  Theorists  may  dislike  the  political  truth 
that  m this  oonntry  neither  the  Government  nor 
the  people,  separately  from  each  other,  direct 
pabho  opinion  or  make  public  laws.  It  is  dis. 
onasion  and  notion  and  reaction  between  the 
two,  which  bring  about  among  ns  stable  progress. 
Praotioal  life  in  England  does  not  rest  on  logical 
science.  ° 

The  profession  of  engineers  is  one  which 
above  all  others,  has  been  self-made,  and  with- 
out the  trammels  of  regulations.  This  has  been 
at  once  a source  of  strength  on  the  practical 
Bide,  and  of  danger  on  the  scientific.  But  with 
out  pursuing  that  subject,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  sanitary  engineers  of  the  future  will 
need  as  much  consideration  in  a perfect  sanitary 
organisation,  as  the  legal  or  the  medical  depart- 
ment.  It  will  be  for  the  engineering  profession 
itself  to  see  to  the  training  of  its  students,  the 
due  supply  of  Rs  ranks,  and  the  guarantee  for 
the  fitness  of  its  members. 

The  public  grievously  ueed  some  guarantee. 
Health  anthorities  have  often  been  put  in  diffi- 
culty to  know  in  whom  they  can  place  their 
trust,  whether  they  seek  for  knowledge  to  guide 
tur”'  ” ’"“P  do™  expendi. 

History  has  shown  that  much  bad  work  has 
been  heretofore  done  either  from  lack  of  train, 
mg  or  want  of  esperienoe.  Much  money,  too. 
has  been  squandered  because  the  interest  of  tho 
employer  has  not  always  been  the  first  obieot  in 
the  execution  of  works.  There  are  many  re. 
marks  worthy  of  attention  on  this  subject  in  the 
writings  and  autobiography  of  Sir  John  Rennie. 
But  this  being  said,  it  is  right  to  add  that  pro. 
bably  there  never  was  a time  when  it  was  so 
easy  as  now  to  obtain  competent  and  upright 
men  for  the  snperintendeuoe  of  sanitary  work. 

It  will  go  far  to  rcoonoile  England  to  oomplele  re. 
distribution  of  areas  for  purposes  of  local  govern- 
ment and  for  the  establishment  of  a complete 
executive  for  the  objects  of  preventive  medioine 
If  people  are  oonvinood  that  no  works  are  advised 
which  are  not  really  needed,  and  that  none  are 
taken  m hand  which  are  not  faithfully  executed 
in  respect  of  durable  workmanship,  and  carefully 
controlled  in  respect  of  cost.  ^ 

For  this  end,  as  iu  other  departments,  but  two 
things  are  necessary,— the  average  knowledge 
si  n®?®®  1®^  practical  men  of  a di^. 
tnct  for  all  local  parposea,  with  highly  skilled 
imperial  inspectors  to  occasionally  advise  and 
assist.  The  germs  of  this  system  we  already 
have  in  both  the  medical  and  engineering  depart- 

r n “ay  hope  to 

c the  full  harvest  of  our  experience  gathered  in, 
and  a thickly-peopled  country  for  the  first  time 


parcelled  ont  into  areas  where  all  that  can  be 
done  for  health  is  done,  and  nothing  done  which 
IS  needless  or  fantastic. 

Lastly,  in  a memorandum  in  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  the  “ National  or 
Chief  Health  Office,”  or  the  “ Local  Government 
Board,”  is  said  to  be  divided  into  six  depart- 
ments;— 1.  Legal;  2.  Engineering;  3.  Statis- 
tical; 4.  Poor-law;  5.  Medical;  6.  Medical 
Legislation.  In  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  clauses  are  neces- 
sarily devoted  to  subjects  purely  legal.  Com. 
paratively  few  are  needed  for  the  direction  of 
the  constituted  authorities  in  respect  of  the 
nodical  officer  of  health  or  of  the  engineering 
officer  of  health.  Every  authority  is  obliged  to 
appoint  both,  as  well  as  an  inspector  of  nuisances. 
But  either  of  the  two  chief  officers  may  act  in 
the  latter  capacity  also. 

The  engineering  officer  or  surveyor  has  a very 
onerous  duty.  He  has  to  execute  and  maintain 
what  the  science  of  medicine  suggests  as  desirable 
to  be  attempted ; to  enforce  and  maintain 
cleanliness,  and  to  provide  pure  air,  pure  water, 
dry  and  pure  dwellings.  All  this  is  to  be  done, 
as  far  as  the  conditions  of  onr  climate  and  nation 
permit,  from  every  cottage  on  the  hillside  to  the 
palace  in  the  city  ; and  on  every  site,  from  the 
crowded  alley  to  that  princely,  but  often 
dangerous,  dwelling,  an  English  country  seat. 

There  is  a great  future  for  the  sanitary  engi. 
neer  in  this  oountry.;The  Institution  ot  Engineers 
proudly  boasts  that  it  aims  at  “directing  the 
great  sources  of  power  in  Nature  for  the  use 
and  oonvenienoeofman.”  Well  have  the  British 
engineers  striven  to  this  end.  They  have 
invented  conntless  machines  tor  useful  and 
infinite  ends;*  have  constructed  all  over  the 
world  railways  and  bridges,  opening  up  unknown 
and  before  unattainable  regions ; have  built 
lighthouses  and  docks,  and  ships  with  scarce  a 
rival ; and,  lastly,  they  have  begun  a yet  more 
useful  work,  more  necessary,  more  blessed, 
soon  we  hope  to  be  one  more  gem  in  tbeir  pro- 
fessional crown— they  have  entered  on  the  search 
after  the  most  economical  means  for  providing  a 
healthy  home  for  every  man,  rich  or  poor, 
according  to  his  wants,  hia  place,  and  his  con- 
dition, and  thus  they  will  make  possible  a 
virtuous  and  happy  fireside  for  our  crowded  and 
toiling  millions. 


"CUBITT’S,”  GRAYS-INN.ROAD. 

VISIT  OP  THE  AECHITECTL'llAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Most  Londoners  have  heard  of  “ Cnbitt’s,” 
but  probably  very  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
even  of  those  engaged  in  the  architectural  pro. 
fession  or  connected  with  tho  building  trades, 
have  any  idea  of  the  largeness  of  the  establish^ 
ment  and  its  resources.  A visit  to  theworksof  such 
a firm,  celebrated  <as  they  are  not  only  for  the  quan- 
tity of  work  turned  out,  but  for  its  variety  and 
excellence,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  extreme  interest 
and  instruction  to  tho  young  architect  anxious 
to  obtain  as  many  “ wrinkles  ” as  he  can  in  the 
details  of  practical  construction  ; and  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  members  of 
the  Association  mastered  in  strong  force  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  which,  by  the  kindness  of 
the  principals  of  the  firm,  took  place  on  Monday 
afternoon  last.  This  visit  was  arranged  for 
Monday  in  lien  of  Saturday,  on  account  of  the 
Saturday  half-holiday,  in  order  that  every  de- 
partment might  be  seen  in  full  operation.  The 
members,  headed  by  Mr.  John  S.  Quilter,  presi- 
dent, and  Messrs.  Clarkson  & Hayes,  honorary 
secretaries,  assembled  at  the  works  ac  three 
o’clock,  and  were  courteously  received  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm,  who 
introduced  them  to  Mr.  Wyatt  (manager  of  the 
carpentry  and  joinery  department,  saw-mills, 
&o.),  and  Mr.  Keay  (the  engineer  of  the  estab- 
lishment), by  whom  they  were  conducted  over 
the  whole  of  the  works,  and  to  whom  (together 
with  the  foremen  of  the  various  departments) 
they  were  greatly  indebted  for  much  practical 
information,  and  for  the  kindness  with  which  it 
was  imparted.  The  visitors  first  entered  tho 
principal  joiners’  shop,  a very  large,  lofty,  and 
well-lighted  room,  in  which  all  the  beat  joinery 
work  is  done.  Here  were  to  be  seen  in  various 
stages  of  progress  door  and  window  frames, 
doors,  partitions,  office  and  other  fittings,  all 
the  best  of  their  kind,  and  in  various  woods, 
much  of  the  work  being  for  large  mansions 
of  the  nobility  which  the  firm  is  now  en- 
gaged in  erecting  or  enlarging.  Mr.  Wyatt 
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haying  explained  and  practically  exhibited  to  the 
yisitors  the  different  modes  of  veneering,  the 
party  entered  the  “Wood  Museum”  of  the 
establishment,  which  is  a miniature  edition  of 
the  Masenm  at  Kew  Gardens.  The  little  mnseum 
at  Cubitt’s  leads  out  of  the  principal  joiners’ 
shop,  and  contains  specimens  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  wood,  British,  foreign,  and  colonial,  used 
in  the  building  trade,  and  others  besides.  Among 
the  many  interesting  practical  points  to  which 
Mr.  Wyatt  drew  attention  was  that  a great  deal 
of  the  “figure”  of  the  wood  depends  upon  the 
cutting.  Wainscot  oak  out  in  one  direction  may 
have  no  figure,  but  yet,  cut  in  another  manner, 
may  be  full  of  it.  In  bird’s-eye  maple,  again, 
the  figuring  will  present  different  appearances 
according  as  it  is  cnt  from  the  outside  of  the 
tree  or  towards  the  heart.  Sections  of  various 
casement  stiles,  including  one  (made  for  the 
Duke  of  Westminster)  of  peculiar  construction 
and  shod  with  brass,  in  order  to  form  an  air-tight 
and  dust-proof  joint,  having  been  explained,  the 
visitors  entered  the  machine  joiners’  shop, 
another  very  large  and  well-lighted  apartment, 
where  were  to  be  seen  in  operation  planing, 
mortising,  tenoning,  and  various  other  machines 
capable  of  doing  almost,  if  not  quite,  everything 
that  can  be  done  in  the  shape  of  wood-working. 
A very  ingenious  machine  for  doing  all  descrip- 
tions of  “ Gothic  ” work,  snnk  lozenges,  &c.,  was 
particularly  interesting;  indeed, the  wood  work- 
ing machinery  generally  attracted  considerable 
attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  work  which  it  is  capable  of 
turning  out,  bnt  because  of  the  excellence  and 
beauty  of  finish,  to  say  nothing  of  the  marvellous 
rapidity  with  which  the  most  elaborate  pieces 
of  work  are  produced.  To  give,  in  the  form 
of  a newspaper  report,  a tithe  of  the  practical 
information  imparted  in  this  department  alone 
would  be  well-nigh  impossible,  even  if  the 
exigencies  of  space  allowed  ns  to  attempt  it ; bnt 
we  may  mention  that  among  the  specialities 
pointed  out  were  a peculiar  system  of  tongued.and. 
grooved  flooring  which  Messrs.  Cubitt  have  largely 
adopted,  and  the  patent  dowelled  doors  (made 
by  special  raaclilnery),  framed  together  with 
strong  oak  dowels  instead  of  mortise  and  tenon 
joints,  — these  doors  having  been  used  very 
largely  (if  not  exclusively)  in  the  Peabody  bnild- 
inga.  Having  visited  the  saw-mills,  the  party 
passed  to  the  wrought-iron  girder  shop,  where 
girders  were  seen  in  process  of  building  up  and 
riveting,  and  powerful  punching  and  shearing 
machines  were  cutting  and  holing  atont  iron 
plates  as  if  the  latter  were  no  tougher  in  sub- 
stance than  cardboard.  Passing  to  the  stone- 
masons’ yards  and  shops,  work  of  various  kinds 
and  materials  was  in  progress,  both  by  band  and 
steam  power,  and  machinery  appeared  to  be  used 
in  this  department  of  labour  almost  as  largely  as 
in  wood-working.  Much  practical  information 
as  regards  stone  and  stone- working  was  given  to 
the  visitors  by  Mr.  Carter,  the  general  foreman  of 
masons.  Particular  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
heavy  lathe  in  which  a workman  was  turning 
a large  baluster  in  Portland  stone.  The  speed 
at  which  the  work  revolved  was  necessarily 
slow,  but  still  it  was  great  enoogh  to  cause  chips 
large  and  small,  and  a cloud  of  coarse  and  fine 
dost,  to  fly  off  under  the  touch  of  the  tool  or 
chisel  (somewhat  resembling  a short  but  rather 
stout  crowbar)  directly  in  the  face  of  the  work- 
man, who  was,  however,  unprovided  with  a mask 
or  respirator  of  any  kind.  When  we  state  that 
the  chips  and  dust  were  thrown  a distance  of 
three  or  four  yards,  and  that  the  workman  was 
veritably  in  the  thick  of  it  all,  the  extremely 
injurious  effect  of  the  particles  of  stone  inhaled 
by  the  lungs  of  the  mason  must  be  obvious.  We 
spoke  to  the  workman,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
very  intelligent  man,  and  he  said  he  formerly 
wore  a respirator,  but  be  found  it  too  “choky,” 
from  the  fact,  we  suppose,  that  it  became 
clogged  with  the  particles  of  stone  ; he  had, 
therefore,  discontinned  it,  his  own  remark  being 
that  “ one  can  but  be  choked,  either  way.”  Will 
Dr.  Richardson’s  feather  respirator  snitthe  case  of 
men  working  under  snch  trying  circumstances  ? 
If  so,  the  sooner  it  becomes  known  to  them  the 
better.  The  visitors  passed  from  the  stone- 
masons’ department  to  that  of  the  marble- 
masons,  where  machinery  is  also  largely  made 
use  of,  and  where  Mr.  Greenham,  the  foreman, 
explained  some  of  the  methods  of  work.  In  this 
part  of  the  establishment  is  another  mnseum, 
where,  in  addition  to  a large  number  of  beautifnl 
chimneypieces,  specimens  of  every  variety  of 
marble  used  for  building  purposes  are  exhibited, 
one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  being  that 
known  as  “Chinese.”  The  visitors  next  pro- 


ceeded to  the  iron  foundry,  where  the  operations 
of  moulding  and  casting  were  practically  exem- 
plified, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ridge, 
the  foondry  foreman.  The  engineers’  shop  was 
next  visited,  and  it  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
resources  of  the  firm  when  we  say  that  here  are 
made  all  the  machinery  and  mechanical  ap- 
pliances of  every  kind  used  on  the  establishment. 
Next  was  visited  the  stove-makers’  and  lock- 
smiths’ shops,  the  visitors  passing  thence  to  the 
terra-cotta  and  cement  works  and  kilns,  where 
they  were  received  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  foreman. 
One  of  the  kilns,  only  opened  the  same  morning, 
was  full  of  very  well  finished  terra-cotta  air- 
bricks; but  all  kinds  of  terra-cotta  work,  up  to 
the  largest  and  most  elaborately  moulded  pieces, 
snch  as  vases,  cornices,  &c.,  are  made  on  the 
premises,  and  a very  fine  collection  of  specimens 
was  exhibited  in  an  adjoining  show-room.  The 
terra-cotta  is  compounded  of  broken  glass  and 
crockery  (a  quantity  of  which  was  being  ground 
to  powder  for  the  purpose  by  two  pairs  of  edge- 
runners),  and  London  or  Poole  clay,  according 
to  the  coloor  and  material  desired.  In  this  de- 
partment, too,  the  firm  makes  all  its  own  cements. 
The  visitors  having  passed  through  the  plasterers’ 
and  modelling  shops,  where  some  interesting 
work  was  to  bo  seen  in  progress,  concluded 
their  tour  of  inspection  at  half-past  five  by 
a visit  to  the  general  show-rooms.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  state  that  about  800  men  are 
employed  on  the  premises  ; bnt  reckoning  those 
engaged  on  “works  in  progress,”  the  number  of 
men  employed  by  the  firm  is  abont  3,000.  That 
machinery  is  very  largely  employed  will  already 
have  been  gathered  from  what  is  previously  stated ; 
bnt  the  fact  that  upwards  of  a mile  of  shafting  is 
nsed  will  perhaps  convey  this  more  strikingly. 
We  were  given  to  understand  that  the  firm 
prefer  to  manufacture  their  own  goods  and  ma- 
teriala  tbronghont,  not  only  from  motives  of 
economy,  but  from  the  higher  consideration  of 
securing  the  best  of  quality.  On  leaving  the 
premises,  votes  of  thanks  were  given  by  acclama- 
tion to  “ the  firm  ” for  permitting  the  visit,  and 
to  Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Keay  and  the  foremen  of 
departments  who  had  so  kindly  contributed  to 
the  instruction  of  the  afternoon.  The  only  draw, 
back  to  the  comfort  of  the  visitors  was  that  they 
were  so  nnmerous  that  (notwithstanding  the 
spacionsness  of  Messrs.  Cubitt’s  premises)  it  was 
impossible  for  all  to  see  or  hear  equally  well. 
However,  one  set  of  members  did  not  continue 
long  to  monopolise  the  front  ranks,  for,  by  sudden 
turns  or  changes  of  route,  those  who  were  in 
front  at  one  moment  were  behind  at  the  next. 
The  visit  was  one  of  the  moat  instructive  and 
interesting  ever  made  by  the  Association. 


A NEW  RECREATION  GROUND  FOR 
SYDENHAM. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill 
are  taking  steps  for  securing  an  ornamentally, 
laid-ont  recreation-ground  for  the  use  of  the 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  last  week  a 
meeting  was  held  to  promote  the  object  in  view 
at  the  Foresters’  Hall,  Forest  Hill,— the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth  in  the  chair.  The  Hon.  and  Rev. 
A.  Leo’^'e  proposed  a resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  meeting  heartily  approved  the  seenring  an 
open  space  for  a recreation-gronnd  for  the  public 
use  in  Sydenham.  The  resolotion  was  warmly 
supported  by  several  persons  present,  and 
unanimously  adopted.  The  next  resolntion, 
moved  by  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor  Jones,  who  is 
taking  a warm  interest  in  the  matter,  declared 
approval  of  a piece  of  land  of  seventeen  acres 
in  extent  for  the  purpose  of  apeople'srecreation- 
ground  for  their  free  use  for  ever,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a committee  and  officers  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  resolution.  Mr.  Jones,  in 
moving  the  resolution,  observed  that  a piece  of 
land  had  been  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the 
owner,  Mr.  Adams,  on  most  liberal  terms.  It 
contained  seventeen  and  a half  acres,  and  was  to 
be  had  for  8,5001.  He  had  a confident  hope  that 
the  Board  of  Works  woold  help  them,  bnt  they 
must  at  the  same  time  help  themselves.  It  was 
then  proposed  that  a subscription  list  be  opened 
to  obtain  fnnds  to  carryout  the  wishes  expressed 
by  the  meeting,  and  several  letters  were  read 
from  gentlemen  interested  in  the  matter,  one 
being  from  Mr.  Horniman,  giving  a subscription 
of  1001.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the  chairman, 
also  expressed  his  intention  of  subscribing  lOOi. 
towards  the  fund.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting 
that  the  Lewisham  Board  of  Works  would  see 
that  the  ground  was  made  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended. 


“ AQUARIA  AND  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION.” 

CIVIL  .\XD  ilECn.VNICAL  ENGINEERS’  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Driver,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  a paper 
entitled  “Aquaria  and  their  Construction,” 
before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society  on  the  24th  ulfc.  The  author  devoted 
the  first  portion  of  his  paper  to  a brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  snbject,  in  the  conree  of  which  be 
noticed  the  vivaria  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
the  tanks,  &o.,  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
dealers  many  centuries  ago,  for  keeping  fish,  &c., 
alive.  He  then  proceeded  to  point  out  that  the 
aquarium,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was 
now  generally  understood,  was  quite  a modern 
contrivance.  The  Fisb-honse  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  opened  in  1853,  was  the 
first  public  aquarium  in  England.  In  this 
aquarium  the  method  adopted  for  keeping  the 
sea- water  in  a fit  state  for  the  animals  was  by 
constantly  renewing  the  contents  of  the  tanks 
by  obtaining  fresh  sea-water,  and  throwing  away 
the  water  that  was  supposed  to  have  become 
stale  and  nnfib  for  further  use.  It  was  not  then 
practically  known  that,  by  properly  exposing 
the  water  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  by  keeping  it  for  a time  in  a dark  chamber 
or  reservoir,  the  same  water  conld  be  nsed  con- 
tinnonsly,  and  would  not  require  to  be  changed. 
The  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  subject 
of  aqoarinm  construction  and  management  was 
first  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Aquarium,  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  whom  Mr. 
Driver  considered  to  be  the  greatest  authority 
upon  the  subject  of  the  aquarium  and  all  it.s 
belongings  that  we  have.*  In  18fi2,  Mr.  Lloyd 
went  to  Hambnrg,  and  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
there  arranged  an  aquarium  upon  his  system, 
which  was  opened  in  May,  1864,  and  was  a grear, 
success,  both  scientifically  and  financially.  Of 
the  many  aquaria  subsequently  erected,  Mr. 
Driver  selected  the  one  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
(of  which  he  was  the  architect),  and 
that  at  Brighton,  as  illustrating  the  two 
systems  of  aeration  principally  in  use.  Some 
plan  by  which  the  same  sea-water  might 
be  supplied  with  oxygen,  and  kept  in  a 
clear  and  pare  condition,  was  necessary  for  the 
very  existence  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Aquarium, 
whereas  the  position  of  Brighton  made  the  sea- 
water so  readily  available  that  it  could  be 
changed  as  often  as  thonght  necessary.  Loss  of 
health  to  the  animals  was,  however,  always 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  new  sea-water. 
At  the  Crystal  Palace  Aquarium  the  water  was 
never  changed  by  the  addition  of  sea-water,  but 
fresh  water  was  added  as  required,  simply  to 
supply  the  loss  by  evaporation,  and  any  solid 
constituents  which  the  animals  might  abstract 
from  the  water  as  material  for  their  shells  was 
replaced,  so  that  the  ordinary  composition  of 
sea-water  was  maintained.  Although,  as  re- 
garded architectural  enrichraent  and  size,  the 
Crystal  Palace  Aquarium  did  not  approach  the 
one  at  Brighton,  yet,  as  regarded  the  object  for 
which  it  was  intended,  Mr.  Driver  ventured  to 
say  it  was  by  far  the  most  successful  of  the  two. 
The  matter  of  size,  or  even  of  architectural 
effect,  was  a mere  question  of  expense  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  site,  but  the  system  upon 
which  an  aquarium  was  worked  was  a matter  of 
principle  wholly  independent  of  either  of  these 
conditions,  and  was  either  right  or  wrong  as  it 
conformed  with  or  differed  from  what  were  the 
necessary  requirements  of  an  aqnarinm,  viz.,  an 
arrangement  for  the  preservation,  maintenance, 
and  exhibition  of  marine  and  flnviatile  animal 
life  in  a natural  state  by  artificial  means,  and 
which  shall  be  equally  adapted  to  inland  and 
seaside  places.  The  Crystal  Palace  Aqnarinm 
was  commenced  in  July.  1870,  and  opened  in 
Augnst,  1871.  The  building  is  about  400  ft.  long 
and  70  ft.  broad,  partially  occupying  the  site  of 
that  portion  of  the  palace  which  was  bnmt  down 
in  1866.  It  is  one  story  high,  with  a reservoir 
beneath  the  floor  holding  100,000  gallons  of 
seawater,  and  a series  oi'  sixty  tanks  holding 
collectively  20,000  gallons.  All  the  tanka  are 
constantly  receiving  water  from  the  clear  and 
cool  reservoir  below,  which  contains  no  animals, 
so  that  the  motion  of  the  water  through 

* A valuable  article  by  Mr.  Lloyd  on  Ibe  subject  of 
“ Public  Aquaria”  appeared  in  tbe  volume  of  the  Builder 
for  1874,  vol.  xiiii.,  pp.  626  et  *eq.  This  article  has  since 
been  republished,  with  additions,  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  setting  forth  the  whole  subject,  and  pointing 
out  «hatMr.  Lloyd  maintains  to  be  the  errors  of  the 
system  of  water  supply  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium.  M e 
hear  that  it  has  had  much  good  effect  in  the  direction 
intended.  We  may  also  state  that  Mr.  Lloyd  is  now 
engaged  on  an  elaborate  re»umi  of  the  many  articles, 
papers,  lectures,  ic.,  which  the  sohject  has  called  forth 
of  late. 
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the  tanks  was  incesBant.  The  water  was 
through  at  the  rate  of  from  5,000 
to  7,000  gallons  per  hour.  The  pump  was  driven 
by  a steam-engine  working  night  and  day.  The 
machmery,  pump,  and  steam-engine,  and  boiler 
are  all  in  duplicate,  to  provide  against  the  chance 
ol  a break-down  from  any  caoBe.  The  water  is 
poured  into  the  two  centre  tanks  in  an  equally 
divided  stream,  and  by  a simple  fall  of  a few 
inches  from  tank  to  tank  it  flows  by  two 
routes  ^ to  the  lowest  tank,  from  which  it 
passes  into  the  reservoir  below.  This  incessant 
circulation  of  the  water  constantly  exposes  fresh 
surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  air,  by  which 
oxygen  is  absorbed.  But,  besides  this,  other 
small  streams  of  water  are  made  to  forcibly 
enter  the  tanks  from  jets,  by  which  a large 
quantity  of  air  is  carried  down  in  very  small 
bubbles.  (These  bubbles  of  air  are  so  small  and 
BO  numerous  that  they  appear  like  very  fine 
grains  of  sand  diffusing  themselves  through  the 
whole  body  of  the  water  in  the  tanks.)  The  re- 
moval  of  carbonic  acid  is  accomplished  by  the 
▼egetation  which  spontaneously  makes  its  ap- 
pearanoe  in  sea  and  fresh  water  under  suitable 
oiroamBtancea  of  light.  The  water  is  not,  and 
never  ;ha8  been,  filtered,  but  its  dearness  is 
obtained  solely  by  the  perfect  system  of  oircula- 
tion  and  of  aeration.  The  unused  food  and  excre- 
mentitious  matters  are  oxygenated  and  dissipated 
by  the  air,  which  the  water  abundantly  takes  up 
and  holds  in  solution.  The  whole  process  of 
punfioation  is,  therefore,  ohomical,  and  the 
success  of  the  system  may  be  judged  from  the 
I act  that  water  seen  in  maeses  9 ft.  broad  appears 
perfectly  dear  and  bright.  The  aquarium  was, 
1871.  and  now,  in 
ltt7b,  the  same  water  is  in  use  as  was  then  first 
put  into  the  reservoir,  excepting  that  which  has 
been  put  m to  supply  that  lost  by  evaporation  and 
leak^e.  New  water  is  a constant  source  of 
trouble,  m many  ways.  Leakages,  and  especi- 
ally  small  and  continuous  ones,  are  the  curator’s 
greatest  enemy.  Any  one  can  see,  and  cure, 
peat  leaks,  bp  the  little  ones  give  the  most 
trouble.  The  building  is  very  cool  in  summer  • 
pen  m pry  hot  weather  the  temperature  is  never 
higher  than  68  Fahr.,  and  that  of  the  water  in  the 
tanks  never  exceeds  63“.  Much  of  its  success  is 
due  to  Its  coolness  of  aspect.  It  is  protected  bv 
a high  pnk  of  earth  from  the  hot  western  sun. 
pd  sheltered  by  the  northern  end  of  the  Palace 
from  the  still  hotter  southern  son.  Its  only  open 
aspect,  therefore,  is  the  cool  east.  In  winter  by 
means  of  hot-water  pipes,  the  temperature  of 
the  am  is  maintained  at  from  60®  to  65“,  and  the 
water  at  abpt  55^  The  ventilation  everywhere 
18  remarkably  good,  and  there  is  no  tank  in  any 
ot  the  entire  series  of  sixty  which  cannot  be 
brought,  wpn  required,  into  free  contact  with 
the  open  air.  The  amount  of  daylight  can  also 
be  very  exactly  regulated.  Turning  to  the 
Brighton  Aquarium,  of  which  Mr.  E.  Birch  was 
engmep  and  architect,  Mr.  Driver  said  that 
owing  p conditions  of  site,  it  was  necessary  to 
plaoe  the  greater  part  of  the  building  below  the 
lepl  of  pe  ground,  a matter  involving  consider, 
able  enpneering  difficulties.  It  was  close  to  the 
Chain  Pier,  and  was  protected  from  the  waves 
Ti?  concrete  and  Portland 

stone.  The  budding  was  definitely  opened  in 
August,  1873.  Its  length  is  715  ft.f  and  its 
perage  width  100  ft.  There  are  two  series  of 
tanks,  penty-one  m number.  These  increase  in 
dimensions  from  11  ft.  by  10  ft.  upwards,  the 
largest  measuring  over  100  ft.  in  length  by  40  ft 
holding  110,000  gallons  of  sea.’ 
water.  This  colossal  tank  is  the  largest  in  the 
buildmg,  and  13  devoted  to  the  e.xhibition  of 
porpoises,  turtle,  and  other  animals  of  large  size 
adopted  for  abrating  the  water  at 
fi!  Aquarium  is  altogether  different 

from  that  in  uae  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In 
dheo^w^''  Aquarium  the  water  is  pumped 
under  the  sea  into  reservoirs  formed 

pllons,  and  from  these  reservoirs  the  water  is 
pumped  into  the  tanks  as  required.  There  is 

pstem  of  tanks  and  reservoirs,  as  at  the  Crystal 
i alace,  but  each  tank  is  treated  independently 

injecfcmu  of  air  by  steam-power  at  the  lower 
part  The  effect  is  that  the  air.notbeingmiimroly 
divided  and  so  permeating  the  whole  of  the  water 
tife  *^°bbles  to  the  surface,  and 

the  benefit  of  its  presence  is  quickly  lost.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  stream  of  slightly.compressed 
air  cools  the  water  through  whicn  it  paasesT  This 
howevp,  is  a mere  gueas-statement,  put  forwai-d 
at  random  with  the  hope  that  no  one  will  question 
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its  accuracy.  Unless  the  air  were  specially 
cooled,  as  is  not  done  at  Brighton,  it  might, 
indeed,  warm  the  water.  The  only  way  in  which 
ooolmg  could  be  effected  by  auoh  air  is  by  the 
a^tation  caused  at  the  surface  when  the  bubbles 
there  break,  and  a slight  absorption  of  caloric 
would  be  caused  by  the  evaporation  thus  occa- 
sioned,  lasufficient,  however,  to  be  indicated  by 
any  thermometer  of  ordinary  construction. 
Practically,  this  attempt  at  aeration  is  not 
effective,  for  at  times  the  water  in  the  tanks  is 
not  clear,  and  it  is  then  let  out  and  replaced  by 
fresh  water,  either  drawn  from  the  reservoirs 
or  from  the  sea  direct.  Whatever  success 
there  is  in  the  Brighton  system  is  due  to  the 
immense  body  of  water  the  show-tanks  contain, 
whioh  enables  the  water  to  remain  longer  un- 
changed in  the  tanks  without  detriment  to  the 
animals  than  would  be  possible  in  a smaller 
aquarmm.  It  may  be  accepted  as  an  inviolable 
law  or  axiom  thac  whenever  the  water  in  any 
aqaanum,  sea  or  fresh,  has  to  be  changed  at  any 
time,  or  from  any  cause,  such  change  or  renewal 
18  an  admission  of  erroneous  construction  or 
management,  or  both.  That  cannot  be  a perfect 
aystem  which  is  not  applicable  to  all  ciroum. 
stances.  The  Brighton  system  is  no  doubt 
successful  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  utterly 
nnsuited  for  any  inland  town,  owing  to  the 
expense  of  replacing  the  soa-water.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Crystal  Palace  system,  while  the 
only  one  which  is  suitable  to  inland  towns  is 
equally  suited  to  seaside  situations.*  ’ 


EXTENSION  OF  TEE  METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY  TO  ALDGATE. 

o extension  of  the  Metropo. 

Utau  Railway  from  Liverpool.street  to  Aldgate 
fiave  just  been  commenced  by  Messrs.  Aird  and 
Messrs.  Lucas,  the  contractors.  The  line,  which 
IS  nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  com. 
menoea  by  a continuation  of  the  present  line  on 
the  south-west  side  of  Liverpool.street,  near  its 
junction  withBiahopsgate-street,  which  it  crosses 

under,  and  thence  runs  parallel  with  Hounds- 
ditch  on  the  north-east  side,  terminating  on  the 
north  Bide  of  Aldgate,  nearly  opposite  the 
Mmories.  I or  the  purposes  of  the  line  a large 
number  of  houses  in  Devoushire-square  and  other 
between  Bishopsgate 
and  Aldgate,  are  now  in  course  of  demdition 
and  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  erection  of  the 
Aldgate  station  seven  houses  and  shops  on  the 
north  side  of  Aldgate,  having  a frontage  of  about 
i-U  ID.  m length,  are  also  being  taken  down, 
preparatory  to  the  new  station  buildings  beine 
erected  simaltaneously  with  the  construction  of 
the  extension  line. 


■dows,  the  central  window  being  15  ft.  in  height 
and  the  six  on  each  side  12  ft.  high.  The  eleva- 
vation  18  surmounted  in  the  centre  by  a lofty 
gable,  flanked  on  either  side  by  stone  turrets. 
Mr.  J ohn  H,  S wau  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Deards 
7 0001^^  builder,  and  the  cost  lias  been  about 

ASSESSMENT  OF  PROPERTY  AT  THE 
WEST  END. 

A PECULIAR  assessment  appeal  against  the 
rating  of  a West.end  mansion  came  before  the 
general  assessment  sessions  last  week  Sir 
D.  C.  Marjoribanks,  together  with  the  overseers 
and  vestry  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
appealed  against  the  assessment  of  the  hon 
baronet’s  mansion  by  the  special  sessions  of  that 
parish.  It  was  stated  that  when  the  mansion 
was  rated  by  the  parish,  he  appealed  to  the 
special  sessions,  asking  for  a reduction  of  the 
amount.  After  an  argument,  the  special  sessions 
not  only  reduced  the  assessment  to  the  amount 
originally  asked  for,  but  went  even  below  that, 
which  by  this  appeal  the  parish  contended  was 
illegal,  arguing  that  the  special  sessions  had  no 
power  to  reduce  the  amount  below  that  originally 
asked  for  in  the  court  below.  Sir  D.  C.  Mar- 
joribanks  stated  that  the  structural  cost  of  the 
house  was  55,0001.;  but  that  did  not  include 
decorations,  whioh  amounted  to  about  10  0001 
Witnesses  in  support  of  the  appeal  stated  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a tenant  for  the  house 
at  more  than  1,6001.  a year ; but  the  court  fixed 
the  rateable  value  at  2,0001.  gross,  and  1.6671 
net. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE 
SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  TEMPERANCE 
HALL. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Temperance  Hall  in 
Blaokfriars-road,  which  has  already  been  noticed 
m the  Builder,  was  formally  inaugurated  on  the 
2l6D  ulD.  It  may  here  be  incidentally  stated  that, 
^cording  to  an  announcement  placed  in  front  of 
the  building  on  Saturday  last,  the  structure  is  to 
be  associated  with  the  inevitable  skating-rink 
Site  for  the  South  Metropolitan  Skating-rink’’ 
being  prominently  displayed.  The  company  who 
own  the  building  have  a lai-ge  area  of  vacant 
land  at  the  rear,  extending  to  a depth  of  about 
300  ft.,  and  it  is  upon  this  land  that  the  skating, 
rink  IS  about  to  be  formed,  to  whioh  there  will 
be  a separate  entrance  from  Blackfriars-road 
The  new  building,  as  now  completed,  is  a pro. 
mment  feature  m the  architecture  of  Blackfriara- 
road.  The  Blackfriara  elevation  is  carried  to  a 
height  of  more  than  60  ft.  On  each  side  of  the 
ground.floor  are  two  shops,  the  entrance  to  the 
hall  being  in  the  centre,  approached  by  flights 
of  steps  on  either  side,  ivith  Portland  stone 
piers  at  each  angle,  supporting  ornamental 
lamps.  Over  the  entrance,  whioh  is  divided 
in  the  centre  by  a column  in  Mansfield 
stone,  there  are  Gothic  arches  aurraonntod  by 
carved  peffiments  in  Portland  stone,  and  sup. 
ported  by  Mansfield  stone  piers.  Above  this  is  a 
ruezzamne  floor,  the  elevation  of  this  part  of  the 
strocture  being  in  Pether’a  red  diaper  brick 
wibh  a semicircular  projecting  stone  balcony  over 
the  entrances  beneath,  and  a bold  projecting 
cornice  earned  across  the  line  of  frontage.  Above 
13  a lofty  story,  containing  the  great  hall,  lighted 
HomBlackfnars.road  by  several  large  Gothio  win- 


* To  be  continued, 


PASSENGER  TllAEEIC  BETWEEN 
ENGLAND  AND  EBANOE. 

Now  that  the  construotion  of  a sub-maiiuo 
tunnel  la  SBnon8l7  oontemplated,  it  will  be  of  per- 
ticular  interest  to  study  the  statistics  relating 
to  the  passengers  who  cross  the  Channel.  Daring 
the  year  1874,  according  to  the  English  consular 
report,  the  number  of  persons  who  embarked 
and  disembarked  at  Calais  amounted  to  199,345. 
At  Dieppe,  in  the  same  year,  there  were  58  235 
passengers;  at  Boulogne,  110,419;  and  21265 
at  Havre.  If  we  add  to  these  figures  the  45,^495 
persons  who  crossed  the  Channel  to  or  from 
Ustend,  we  have  a total  number  of  437  759  pas 
sengers,  of  whom  217.145  left  France  and  Bel. 
gmai  for  England ; while  220,614  left  England 
for  the  Continent.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
many  of  these  passengers  will  prefer  the  gloom 
of  the  tunnel  to  the  nausea  of  the  Channel. 
Sanguine  promoters  of  the  scheme  are  tempted 
to  conclude  that  travellers  will  almost  unani- 
moosly  prefer  the  tunnel,  and  that  their  number 
will  be  greatly  increased.  Considering,  however, 
that  there  are  many  persons  who  now  travel  to 
Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Bristol,  and  other  ports 
by  sea,  notwithstanding  the  elaborate  network 
of  railways  running  constantly  to  and  from  these 
towns,  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  a still  larger 
travellers  continue  to  patronise 
the  Channel  steamers  even  when  the  tunnel 
has  been  proved  a success.  The  question  re- 
mains whether  it  is  worth  while  inooiTing  the 
risk  and  cost  of  constructing  the  tunnel  if  it  is 
destined  to  be  patronised  by  only  a portion  of 
the  half-million  or  so  travellers  who  will  be 
journeying  annually  to  and  from  the  Continent 
by  the  time  this  great  work  is  completed. 


THE  COST  OP  GERMAN  RAILWAYS. 


The  construction  of  the  railway  net  of  Ger- 
1®»760  miles  at  the  end  of 
187o,  has  cost  322,500,0001.  The  3.000  miles  in 
o^“^^™°®*^‘‘°°''*°°^^''®aIr6adycon8nmedover 
3U, 000,0001. ; BO  that  over350, 000,0001.  altogether 
are  invested  in  German  railways.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  been  made  within  the  last 
thirty.five  years,  the  last  ton  years  showiuf^  a 
growth  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  twenty- 
five.  While  la  the  latterperiod  only  9,075  miles 
have  been  opened,  since  1865  9,685  miles  have 
been  thrown  open  for  traffic.  During  the  same 
time  existing  railways  were  greatly  added  to.  so 
that  dniing  the  last  ten  years  about  225  000  OOOi 
have  been  expended  in  railway  works.  *Thia 
makes  51.  8s.  per  head  of  population,  which  may 
be  considered  as  savings  of  the  nation,  only  in- 
ronsiderable  amounts  of  German  railway  shares 
being  held  by  foreign  investors,  while^  foreign 
railway  stock  to  the  value  of  several  hundred 
million  thalers  is  held  in  Germany, 
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LEATHER  WAREHOUSES,  BERMONDSEY. Mr..  Billisg,  Akchiiect. 


NEW  WAREHOUSES,  WESTON.STEEET, 
BERMONDSEY. 

“ Theee’8  nothing  like  leather”;  anyhow  there 
is  a morement  in  the  market  for  it  jnstnow. 
The  two  large  warehouses  we  have  represented 
have  just  been  erected  for  Messrs.  Cleeve  W. 
Hooper  & Sons,  late  of  Lime-street  and  Leaden- 
hall-market,  City,  upon  land  belonging  to  the 
" Guy’s  Hospital  Estate,”  the  site  having  been 
cleared  of  a number  of  small  houses  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  are  situate  near  to  the  Bermondsey 
Leather  Market,  where  several  buildings  for  the 
leather  trade  have  lately  been  erected,  and  a 
growing  demand  for  others  exists.  They  are 
built  of  brick,  the  principal  front  in  Weston- 
street  being  faced  with  red  brick  and  Bath  stone, 
the  side  front  of  red  and  white  bricks.  The 
plinth  is  of  granite.  The  basement  is  well 
lighted,  and  the  floor  formed  of  concrete  and 
asphalte,  the  latter  being  carried  np  to  the 
height  of  4 ft.  all  round  the  inside  walls  to  ensure 
the  goods  placed  therein  being  free  from  damp. 
The  ground  and  first  floors,  facing  Weston-street, 
are  fitted  up  and  used  as  offices  by  the  firm ; the 
whole  of  the  other  floors  are  appropriated 
for  hide  and  leather.  The  contract  for  the 
whole  of  the  works  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Mann,  builder,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Billing 
{surveyor  to  the  hospital),  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Newman  & Billing,  architects. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE,  MANCHESTER. 

' Our  illustration  shows  the  major  part  of  a very 
considerable  block  of  building  at  the  junction  of 
Deansgate,  now  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares 
in  Manchester,  with  John  Dalton-street.  On  the 
ground-floor  are  shops,  and  on  the  upper  floors, 
offices,  and  the  basement  is  . unnsually  com- 
modions  and  well  lighted,  there  being  a large 
area  in  the  centre  of  the  site,  faced  with  white- 
glazed  bricks.  ■ The  open  arcaded  angle  entrance, 
together  with  the  banking-room  adjoining,  and 
the  manager’s,  board,  and  strong  rooms  behind 
will  be  occupied  by  the  Queen’s  Building  Society, 
— a society  which  is  probably  the  largest  in  the 
Provinces,  its  annual  income  being  nearly 
1,000.0001.,  and  having  over  16,000  investors. 
The  business  transacted  is  so  extensive  that  in 
reality  it  is  a mortgage  bank,  as  all  its  invest, 
ments  are  used  in  making  advances  upon  real 
property,  including  warehouses,  shops,  offices, 
dwelling-houseB,  and  cottages,  and  its  members 
are  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the  commnnity. 

The  total  area  of  the  buildings  is  117,000 
square  feet,  and  the  fa<;ade0  in  the  two  principal 
streets  are  entirely  faced  with  Yorkshire  stono, 
the  corridors  and  staircases  being  fireproof,  lined 
to  dado-height  with  glazed  tiles.  Messrs.  Robt. 
Neill  & Sons  are  carrying  out  the  works.  The 
style  is  an  adaptation  of  English  late  Gothic  to 
modern  uses.  The  windows,  being  nearly  all 
. square-headed,  and  having  an  average  width  of 


2 ft.  of  glass  between  each  stone  mullion, 
abundant  light  is  obtained.  The  details  of 
the  style  have  been  carefully  considered  and 
worked  out  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Pennington 
& Bridgen,  of  Manchester  & London. 


ART  AND  HISTORY  AT  ST.  ALBAN’S. 

A MEETING  of  the  St.  Alban’s  Architectural  and 
Arobmologioal  Society  was  held  a few  days  ago, 
and  three  papers  were  read.  The  Rev.  H.  Fowler 
described  “ The  Boundary  Wall  of  St.  Alban’s 
Monastery  and  its  Adjuncts  in  the  Time  of  Abbot 
Thomas  de  la  Mare”  (abbot  1349-96).  Mr. 
R.  R.  Lloyd,  the  active  secretary  of  the  Society, 
read  a paper  ” On  the  Paintings  on  the  Choir 
Ceiling  of  the  Abbey  Church,”  the  pith  of  which 
we  give : — 

It  is  my  intention  to  bring  before  you  a brief 
account  of  the  paintings  upon  the  ceiling  of  the 
choir,  disclosed  to  view  by  the  removal  of  the 
later  series  of  paintings  which  had  hidden  the 
earlier  ones  from  view.  Reckoning  from  the 
western  arch  of  the  tower,  westward  as  far  as  the 
rood-screen,  there  are  sixty-six  panels,  aiTauged 
in  eleven  transverse  rows  of  six  panels  each.  In 
every  row  we  find  three  panels,  each  charged 
with  a shield  supported  by  an  angel,  alternating 
with  a like  number  bearing  the  sacred  monogram 
I H C,  drawn  in  four  different  ways,  and  sur- 
I rounded  by  a scroll.  The  only  exceptions  to 
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this  rule  »re  to  be  found  in  the  two  central 
panels  of  the  middle  or  sizth  row,  which  oon. 
tain  representations  of  onr  Lord  and  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  under  oanopios.  There  are  also  in. 
Mriptions,  which  occur  only  upon  these  panels 
bearing  ahieldg. 

I will  no^  proceed  to  read  a description  of 
the  paintings  and  inscriptions,  as  they  actaally 
appear,  adding  the  complete  form  of  the  qnota^ 
tions  ; — ^ 
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Row  II. — Panel  1 


Row  I.— Panel  1.— Tib*  laua  & glia  o ba  trinitas 

(Tibi  laus  et  gloria  obeata  trinitas) 
azure,  3 crowns  or 
Scutum  Bci  Rdmundi  reels 
I H C ^ 

3.  Te  laudst  os  crestu  o ba  trinitas 

(Te  laudat  omnia  creatiira  o beata  trinitas) 
azure,  a saltire  or 
Scutu  8ci  albaut  martin's 
IHC, 

sals  nra  n ba  trinitas 
salus  nostra  o beata  trinitas) 
gules,  3 crowns  or 
Scutu  sci  Oswyni  reels 
IHC. 

,,  Simme  trinitati  once. 

— (Sumtne  trinitati  ? ) 

arg,  a cross  gu. 

Scutu  sci  Georgii. 

IHC. 

• • • • * 

[We  must  be  satisSed  with  giving  onlv  a 
specimen  of  the  inscriptions.] 

Ph'h’-ihgs  fall  naturally 
into—lst,  the  inscriptions  above  the  shields  ■ 
-ndly,  the  charges  upon  the  shields,  and  the 
mBCriptions  beneath  them  ; 3rdly,  the  probable 
aate  of  the  execution  of  the  work. 

lat.— The  icsoriptions  are  only  fonnd  upon 
those  panels  bearing  shields,  so  that  there  are 

■ "n  thirty-two 

m all.^  Those  in  the  first  two  rows  are  devoted 
to  praise  and  prayer  to  the  Holy  Trinity  Nest 
come  portions  of  the  Te  Deum,  amounting  to 
twenty.three  out  of  the  twenty.nine  clauaeLf 
which  this  hymn  is  composed,  and  occupying  all 

one  the  sisth  or  middle 

one.  The  first  few  words  only  of  many  of  the 
olansee  were  given,  as  the  space  was  too  limited 
to  contain  the  whole  sentence.  Thus  the  ccilino 
was  made  to  re-echo,  as  it  were,  the  glorious 

1 the  monks  chanted  in  their 

BtalJe  below. 

The  middle  row  (No.  VI.),  haying  its  two 
central  compartments  ocoupiod,  as  was  men. 
tioned  above,  by  paintings  of  our  Lord  and  St 

inrcriptiLlT-”'* 
to  ti.e®Ho7y  oVost.''' 

6.  Glory  to  Goci  in  the  highest. 

Three  clauses  of  the  Te  Deum  (the  number  re. 
quired  for  a single  row  in  the  ceiling)  are  missimr 
between  Rows  V.  and  Vn.,as  if  they  had  at  first 
been  painted  upon  this  middle  or  sisth  row,  and 
were  afterwards  painted  ont  to  make  room  for 
the  existing  designs. 

“P  ieraldio  oharvoa 
“"P  ‘■''tty-two  shields,  and  the 
JDBOnptiODB  beneath  them. 

AngiTa^.  of  East 

5.  Shield  of  the  Emperor  Constantine. 

In  this  example,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Cm 
sader  king  of  Jerusalem  (Row  Vtl.,  panel  3) 
the  positive  rule  in  heraldry  that  metal  shall' 
not  be  placed  upon  metal  has  been  purposely 
broken,  probably  in  order  to  distingnish'these 
arms  from  those  of  every  other  sovereign 
“"P  England. 

Ihe  coat  Prauoo  Ancient  ” (semee  of  fleurs. 
Fair"  1"”'“  ™ “PP  ? ““P  Tnartered  arms  of  the 
English  sovereign  from  1340  up  to  1403  when 
an ‘Alteration  made 
n FmArf  “®  ^^84,  adopted 

France  Modern  (3  fienrs.de-lys).  Here  von 

ohilgm  P'P  “P  “P™  a-aiant 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  instance  the 
customary  arrangement  is  reversed  in  the  quar 
tering,  sc  tha  instead  of  France  occapyfnl  the 

PnnlAAd  “‘PPP  a™  asA^iAned  to 

England,  and  the  second  and  third  ffna-t 
given  to  Prance  It  is  also  fcHowAd  n tSrothe™ 
four  examples  of  the  quartered  coat  of  E„°la„d 
and  Franco  which  this  ceiling  furnishes  wS 
on  a Bonlptured  shield  on  the  western  of  the 
doorway  leading  from  the  chnroh  to  the  cloister 
the  nsnal  arrangement  is  adopted,  as  also  in  the 
stained  glass,  in  a window  in'^the’norrraSo  „ 
the  nave. 

* M.,  seated,  nimbed  aud  croirnod  • pn.>„,^ 

seTen  stars;  above  her  a groined  canopf  ' 

>,=  seated,  nimbed  with  cross  nimbus  ri,yhf 

hand  raised  to  bless,  in  left  hand  orb  and  stTlf' 

Tesillum ; above  Him  a proined  canopy  ““  i 


6.  Shield  of  the  King  of  Portugal  (Soutn  regis 
portingalie).  ^ ® 

This  [arg.  3 dice  sable,  each  charged  with  6dots 
arg.  : the  whole  within  a bordure  gn.  charged 
with  7 castles]  differs  from  the  arms  commonly 
assigned  to  Portngal,  viz.,  arg.  five  esontcheons 
m cross  az.,  each  charged  with  os  many  plates 
in  saltire  ; the  whole  within  a bordure  gules 

upon  which  eight  castles  or.  ’ 

V. — 5.  Shield  of  the  King  of  Man. 
belonged,  at  the  presumed 

date  of  this  work,  to  William  Montacate,  Earl  of 
Sahsbnry,  who  sold  it  in  1393  to  William  Scrop 

VI. — 2.  The  shield  of  Faith  (Scutu  fidei). 

The  triple  tan  [here  Gu.,  a triple  tan  arg.]  is  a 

common  Medimval  device,  but  I am  not  aware 
of  any  other  instance  in  which  it  has  this  title 
assigned  to  it. 

6.  The  shield  of  Salvation. 

A very  smtable  name  for  this  design  (Sontnm 
sa  tionis)  [arg.  a cross  with  three  nails,  and 
crown  of  thorns  sa.,  sartout  a spear,  and  rod 
with  sponge,  in  saltire,  between  a hammer  and 
a Bconrge,  all  gu.],  which  represents  the  instrn- 
. ments  of  the  Passion. 

The  middle  row  in  the  ceiling  has  thus  a 
I special  dignity  imparted  to  it  by  the  elaborate 
paintings  in  the  two  central  panels,  and  by  sacred 
devices,  m place  of  heraldic  ones,  being  painted 
upon  the  shields.  ^ 

VII.— 3.  Shield  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem. 

(See  remarks  upon  the  shield  of  the  Emperor 
oI  the  Romans.)  ^ 

ti  Thomas,  son  of  the 

king  (Thomas  Woodstock,  sixth  and  youngest 
son  of  King  Edward  HI.).  ° 

Shield  of  the  King  of  France. 

This  IS  France  Ancient,  the  field  being  semee  of 
neiirs  de  lye. 

Shield  of  thoDukeof  Lancaster.  (John 
of  Gnunt,  fourth  son  of  King  Edward  III.) 

ni‘"f‘‘n  ? Erinoe  of  Wales.  (Edward 
the^  Black  Prince,  eldest  son  of  King  Edward 

6.  Shield  of  the  Duke  of  York.  (Edmond  of 
Langley^  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.) 

XI.— 5.  Shield  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  This 
has  a single  tressnre  in  place  of  the  usual  double 

I The  six  shields  in  the  first  two  rows  are 

king  of  the  Jews  on  the  middle  shield,  between 
two  emperors  on  the  side  ones;  sacred  symbols 
appoM  upon  the  two  shields  in  the  middle  row, 

No.  yi.;  all  the  shields  in  Rows  I Y.,  V.,  and 
Vll.,  the  second  and  fourth  panels  in  Row  VIII 

ASonTr  in  Kows  IX.  and  XL  are 

allotted  to  the  arms  of  European  sovereigns, 
Ornsa'ier  king  of  Jerusalem  bSn.; 
reckoned  with  them.  The  third  shield  of  Row 
yilL,  and  all  those  of  How  X.,  are  assigned  to 
lour  oab  of  the  seven  sods  of  Edward  HI  * 

^ 3rdly,— Nearly  all  the  heraldic  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  the  date  of  the  work  belonging  to 
the  later  years  of  King  Edward  HI.  (reiamed 
from  1327  to  1377).  ^ ® 

f cm-  Msigned 

to  the  King  of  England"  aro  those  in  use  in 
his  reign. 

(i>.)  The  omission  of  the  arms  of  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III. 
seems  to  show  that  the  work  was  executed  after 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1368.  This  date 
then,  we  may  take  as  a starting-point,  since  the 
ceiling  cannot  bear  an  earlier  date 
.f  ^ being  those 

than  1376,  the  year  of  his  death,  and  confirmatory 
Row  “IS?  inscription  on  panel  6, 

Thomas,  the  King's  son  ” or 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  who  was  known  by  this 
title  and  these  arms  until  1377,  when  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Baekingbam. 

So  far  all  is  clean  we  seem  to  have  arrived 
13fiL^nd  n?A  between 

iope  “get!  ’ 

With  this,  too,  coincides  the  style  of  the  two 
central  figures  in  Row  VI. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,]  the  arms  and  the 
msonption  upon  panel  6,  Row  X.,  to  Edmond  of 
Langley,  who  is  there  styled  " Duke  of  York,' 


Edward  III.,  Edward  Prince  of  \Va1p<i  Ti-.Kr. 
Convent!"  ^ as  baviug  made  gifts  to  the 

labe?  of"r'Lf  •urtouf 

for  a^Aw  charged  with  torteaux  was  substituted 

diatin/nITi,  eorapoDce.  or  chequee,  which 

iScofn  frsen  " Burghersh  monument  at 


both  belong  to  a period  subsequent  to  1385  in 
which  year  he  was  raised  to  the  dukedom. 

Here,  then,  we  find  ourselves  in  a difficulty  • 
for  this  coat  of  arms  and  inscription  carry  us  at 
^ast  eight  years  later  than  the  time  of  Kintr 
Edward  III.’s  death.  ^ 

I may  add  that  the  canopies  over  the  two 
central  figures  above  mentioned  do  not  look 
earlier  than  1385. 

So  far  as  I can  see,  there  is  but  one  solution 
of  the  puzzle,  and  it  is  this : That  the  main 
features  of  the  work  pertain  to  the  period 
between  1368  and  1376,  whilst  certain  additions 
and  alterations,  notably  to  the  arras  and  inscrip- 
tion  to  Edmond  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  were 
made  subsequently  to  1385,  and  before  1402. 

From  the  Gesfa  Abfeaium  we  learn  that  about 
the  year  1314,  King  Edward  II.  gave  a quantity 
ot  timber  for  the  repair  of  the  ohoir-stalls,  and 
these,  which  were  constrooted  by  workmen 
skilled  m wood-carving,  under  the  direction  of 
one  Master  Geoffrey,  seem  to  have  cost  many 
years  of  labour,  and  to  have  been  bronght  to 
completion  by  the  year  1369.  The  choir  was 
probably  bounded  at  each  extremity  by  a light 
screen ; the  eastern  one,  which  stood  beneath 
the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower,  separating  it  from 
the  presbytery,  and  the  western  one  siandin.^ 
one  bay  east  ot  the  existing  stone  rood-screen'* 
Hetween  these  two  was  a passage,  running  north 
and  sonth,  as  at  Durham,  which  served  as  a 
vestibule  to  the  choir.  The  canopied  stalls 
which,  starting  on  each  side  from  the  eastern 
arch  of  the  tower,  extended  under  it  westward 
to  within  one  bay  of  the  rood-screen,  had  two 
return-stalls  of  their  western  limit.  These  return, 
stalls,  facing  east, were  appropriated, the  southern 
one  to  the  abbot,  the  northern  one  to  the  prior 
who  were  thus  enabled  to  beep  watoh  over  the* 
behaviour  of  the  monks.  In  1874.  ia  lowering 
the  floor  to  its  original  level,  the  rubble  founda. 
tiona  of  the  whole  series  of  stalls  (including  the 
return-stalls)  were  found,  and  this  discovery 
confirmed  the  description  in  the  Oesta  Abhaium 
ot  the  arrangement  of  the  stalls  in  every  par. 
ticular  My  reason  for  making  these  remarks 
upon  the  ohoir-etalls  is,  that  the  account  of  the 
date  of  their  construction  renders  it  very  likely 
that  the  construction  and  decoration  of  the  choir 
061  ing  would  be  taken  in  hand  soon  after  the 
stalls  themselves  had  been  completed,  and  it 
18  therefore  of  great  value  as  a piece  of  inde- 
pendent evidence. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  read  a paper  “ On  the  Work  of 
Restoration.  The  following  is  an  extract  as  to  the 
choir  ceiling I may  be  permitted  to  mention 
the  circumstancns  which  led  to  the  discovery 
Under  the  choir  contract  this  ceiling  was  to  be 
substantially  repaired.  In  carrying  out  the 
works  It  was  ascertained  that  the  panels  of  this 
ceiling  were  loose  (each  panel  could  be  lifted 
out).  They  were  taken  out,  and  while  workmen 
were  screwing  strengthening-pieces  on  the  backs 
It  was  seen  that  some  had  bad  a former  coat  of 
colour.  The  whole  surface  of  the  ceiling  had 
been  repainted  in  a very  indifferent  manner  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Cobham  au 
artist,  from  the  firm  of  Burlison  & Grylls,  being 
at  work  at  the  Abbey,  suggested  the  removal  of 
the  later  paint.  This  was  a work  of  some 
clithoulty,  and  required  much  skill.  However  it 
was  by  him  successfully  accomplished.  H» 
peeled  off  the  eater  skin,  and  exposed  to  view  a 
pamting  of  exquisite  beauty,—"  The  Shield  o£ 
Faith  (Row  VI.,  panel  2).  So  signal  a sucoeas 
attending  the  first  efforts,  five  other  panels  were 
similarly  treated,  and  each  presented  a new 
subject  of  similar  artistic  value.  Feeling  it 
would  be  an  act  of  barbarism  not  to  present  to 
® example  of  ancient  art,  the 
scaffolding  was  retained  in  the  hope  that  some 
one  would  supply  the  necessary  funds.  The 
result  of  the  expenditure  (300  guineas)  Las 
been  to  save  from  oblivion  a fine  work  of  the 
fourteenth  century — a painted  ceiling  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  England  for  beauty  or  historical 

aflRnninf.inTio 


Mr.  Geo.  Locke,  Carver.— We  are  sorry  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  one  of  a 
family  which,  for  four  generations,  has  been 
identified  with  the  art  of  wood-carving.  He  was 
many  years  the  designer  to  Messrs.  Charles 
Bindley  & Sons,  O.vford-street,  but  had  been  for 
some  time  in  business  on  his  own  account  and 
was  devoted  to  the  development  of  artistic  fur 
niture  and  decoration.  At  the  time  when  the' 
Society  of  Arts  offered  prizes  for  art  workman- 
ship, Mr.  Locke  was  very  energetic  iu  the  aid  he 
^ndered,  and  we  printed  several  letters  from  him 
Hi8  death  was  caused  by  an  overdose  of  morphia’ 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Maecu  4, 1876‘. 


LIGHT  AXD  COLOUK. 

Sir, — In  what  a perplexing  state  of  confasion 
is  the  snbject  of  “light.”  Where  will  the 
student  find  rest  if  he  merely  desires  to  rely 
npon  authority  ? The  Newtonian  hypothesis  of 
gravitation  we  were  once  taught  was  fully  ade- 
quate to  explain  the  relative  position  and  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Now,  light  is 
said  to  be  the  repelling  agent,  and  what  is  in- 
cluded, in  oor  text-books,  amongst  the  imponder- 
ables, is  weighed  ! Vibrations  are  endowed 
with  a propelling  power,  &c. ! And  thus  what 
we  are  taught  by  one  physicist  is  totally  incom- 
patible with  what  we  are  taught  by  another. 
The  best  course,  then,  is  either  to  suspend  our 
judgments,  or  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  in- 
vestigate it  for  ourselves.  Mr.  Benson  will  find, 
both  in  iny  treatise  and  in  recent  letters  in  the 
Builder,  that  I have  stated  that  Newton  did  not 
attribute  light  to  the  rays  themselves  or  to  ex- 
ternal  things.  In  that  particular  part  of  my 
essay  to  which  ho  refers,  I am  alluding  to  some 
moderns  who  do  not  possess  the  Newtonian  grasp 
of  thought.  Even  Mr.  Benson  himself  does  not 
seem  quite  to  have  mastered  the  conception  that 
light  is  a sensation.  He  disconrses  about  a 
luminiferous  ether.  This  language  does  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  attribnte  light  to  matter  itself. 
He,  however,  is,  either  fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, not  alone  in  this  miaoonception. 

We  have  rejected  Newton’s  hypothesis  of 
propulsion,  and  have  accepted  the  conception  of 
vibratory  action.  Good!  Now,  do  not  let  us  veer 
and  shift  from  this  to  re-import  a little  propulsion 
or  introduce  a luminiferous  and  very  mysterious 
ether.  Grant  the  existence  of  this  ether,  what 
then?  It  is  but  matter  which,  being  made 
tremnlons  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  produces  all 
the  various  sensations  of  light  in  the  optical 
organisation.  The  ether  is  not  luminiferous. 
Light  has,  as  Newton  stated  with  reference  to  his 
different  hypotheses,  no  external  existence  to 
sense  but  as  a mode  of  motion.  Mr.  Benson  in 
his  Manual  farther  oonfnses  this  elementary 
portion  of  the  subject  by  using  the  expressions, 
“ Colour  sensations  simple  and  compound,” 
“ Three  simple  or  elementary  sensations  of 
colour,”  &c.  What  Mr.  Benson  means  to  say  I 
suppose  is  this,  that  there  are  three  eletnontary 
wave  periods  which,  either  separately  or  com- 
bined, produce  all  the  sensations  of  light.  We 
know  nothing  more  about  sensations  than  that 
they  are  sensations.  We  do  not  combine  the 
sensations.  We  either  change  or  compound  tbo 
external  vibratory  action,  and  thus  produce  a 
different  sensation.  W.  C.  T. 


COLOUR. 

Sib, — Mr.  Benson  decidedly  goes  beyond  the  mark  when 
be  says  that  “ it  is  reserred  to  roe  to  prove  that  coIoutb 
are  something  inherent  in  the  object  by  breaking  a brick 
and  showing  that  the  colour  of  the  inside  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  outside.”  I never  attempted  any  proof  of  the 
kind.  What  I said  merely  amounted  to  an  assertion  of 
what  common  sense  tells  us  is  a simple  fact,  and  it  is 
for  him  to  disprove  it,  if  he  can. 

I again  assert,  what  in  my  opinion  requires  no  proof, 
that  colonr  is  inherent  in  everything,  and  that  all  objects 
in  nature,  of  whatever  kind,  whether  they  be  opaque  or 
transparent,  have  their  own  natural  colonr.  Even  the 
atmosphere  is  not  colourless,  while  light  contains  all  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  alters  the  colonr  of  objects 
illuminated  by  it  according  as  oue  or  another  of  these 
colours  predominates.  I agree  with  him  that  colours  are 
sensations— that  is,  we  cannot  perceive  them  but  by  the 
aid  of  one  of  onr  senses — the  sense  of  vision.  Horcan  we 
perceive  anything  bat  through  our  senses,  and  therefore 
It  foUows,  that  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  sensations 
besides  that  of  colonr.  For  example,  if  Mr.  Benson  were 
to  rnn  his  head  against  my  redlbrick,  as  he  appears  rather 
inclined  to  do,  he  wonld  find  that  that  was  a sensation, 
and  a very  ttrikivg  one  too.  James  K.  Collisg. 


SANITARY  POLICE. 

Sir, — With  extreme  pleaanre  I perused  your 
remarks  on  the  proposed  action  of  the  Society 
of  Arte  with  reference  to  a sanitary  conference. 
I have  thought  for  years  that  the  Government 
ought  to  establish  a system  of  sanitary  police  to 
hunt  up  delinquent  local  authorities, — and  they 
are  legion. 

I have  looked  into  the  condition  of  a greatmany 
of  our  towns  and  villages,  and  some  of  the  results 
yon  have  published,  and  do  not  need  to  assure 
yon  it  will  be  perfectly  usoless  for  the  Society 
of  Arts  Council,  Government,  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  one,  to  attempt  to  collect  reliable  informa- 
tion, either  by  correspondence  or  verbally ; it 
should  always  be  by  personal  examination  on  the 
spot,  and  close  examination  too,  or  those  conduct, 
ing  the  inquiry  will  be  grievously  deceived.  Such 
is  my  experience,  that  local  people  will  practise 
deception,  though  often  unconsciously.  R. 


A DESERVED  RECOGNITION. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  Mr.  J.  R.  Planche 
was  visited  by  a number  of  his  friends  to  con- 
gratulate  him  on  attaining  the  age  of  eighty.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  the  following  little 
address  (which  had  been  hastily  determined  on), 
written  on  vellum  and  pleasantly  illuminated,  was 
present  ed  to  him  : — 

TO  JAMES  ROBINSON  PLANCHE,  ESQ. 

Somerset  iknlb  anh  (Doob  ^^rlloln, 

On  the  occasion  of  his  80th  Birthday, 

Feb.  27.  1876. 

We,  your  loving  friends,  who  are  gathered 
together  onder  your  roof  on  the  29th  of  February, 
rarest  of  days,  to  celebrate  your  80th  birthday, 
not  many  honrs  past,  desire  to  leave  behind  ns 
some  brief  record  of  the  incident  more  tangible 
than  spoken  words.  Rejoicing,  we  salute  you ! 
AndjWhile  striving  to  do  yon  honour,  are  gratifying 
onr  own  feelings,  insiemach  as  we  thus  note  our- 
selves the  bidden  guests  who  represent  ten  times 
the  number  of  good  friends  outof  doors,  excluded 
only  by  brick-and-niortar  limits.  Some  of  us 
can  look  back  to  those  times  when  the  town  was 
delighted  with  the  “Revels,”  and  the  “Devils,” 
“ Riquet  with  the  Tuft,”  “ Tbo  Invisible  Prince,” 
“ The  Island  of  Jewels,”  and  a dozen  other  bright 
compounds  of  poetry  and  fun,  all  free  from  the 
smallest  taint  of  evil.  The  more  legitimate 
amongst  us  will  perhaps  recall  “ Charles  Xfl.,” 
“ My  Lord  and  My  Lady,”  and  “The  Knights 
of  the  Ronnd  Table”  ; the  poetical  will  think  of 
“ Oberon  ” and  “ Love’s  Triumph,”  or  long  for 
“William  with  the  Ring”j  the  younger  may 
sigh  out  “ Faint  Heart  never  Won  Fair  Lady,” 
and  thank  you  afterwards  for  “ The  Loan  of  a 
Lover.”  While  the  student  of  history  will 
prefer  to  have  you  all  to  himself  in  “ A Corner 
of  Kent,”  with  “ The  Pursuivant  at  Arms  ” and 
"The  Conqueror  and  His  Companions”;  make 
free  with  your  better  part  locked  up  in  “The 
Cyclopajdia  of  Costume”;  or  study  Arms  and 
Armour  under  your  scholarly  guidance  in  the 
Tower.  As  dramatist,  as  poet,  as  antiquary,  and 
Herald,  we,  in  common  with  thousands  besides, 
salute  you ; and  then,  more  privileged,  we  go 
further  and  hail  you,  friend  ! Bright,  cheery, 
good,  and  genial  friend!  Recollections  of  per- 
sonal  sacrifices,  made  at  the  call  of  Duty  and 
Love,  occur  to  some  of  ns  ; but  these  have  brought 
you  their  own  reward,  a satisfied  conscience,  and 
loving  hearts  all  round  you.  Advancing  years 
have  for  you  no  fears  : — 

“ For  age  is  opportunity  no  leas 
Than  youth  itself,  thongh  in  another  dress ; 

And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away, 

Ttie  sky  is  fill'd  with  stars,  invisible  by  day.” 

Long,  dear  Planche,  may  you  live  to  serve  and 
please  the  world,  and  to  make  happy  your  large 
circle  of  affectionate  friends 

Amongst  the  signatures  were  those  of  Mrs. 
Keeley,  Mr.  Birch,  Mr.  S.  Tucker  (Rouge  Croix), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed,  Mr.  Corney  Grain, 
Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  Mr.  Arthur  Sketchley,  Mr. 
Dillon  Croker,  Mrs.  March,  Miss  Thackeray,  Mr. 
Palgrave  Simpson,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  John  Clayton, 
Mrs.  Twisa,  Mr.  Van  Wart,  Sig.  Gilardoni,  Mr. 
Bendall,  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  and  others. 


PROPOSED  ROYAL  ALBERT  BRIDGE, 
CANADA. 

The  impetus  which  for  several  years  past  has 
been  given  to  the  construction  of  railways  on 
the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rivers, 
with  a continuation  through  to  the  waters  of 
Lake  Huron,  to  tap  the  lake  traffic  of  north- 
western States,  a more  immediate  connexion  by 
rail  of  the  great  lumber  districts  of  the  8t. 
Maurice  and  Ottawa  rivers,  including  their 
numerous  tributaries,  with  the  leading  markets 
in  the  United  States,  the  geographical  position 
of  Montreal,  almost  on  the  aii -line,  as  well  as 
other  important  considerations  to  be  glanced  at, 
are  tbongiit  to  demand  a second  bridge  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  this  city,  in  order  to  effect  a 
union  of  those  Eastern,  Northern,  and  Western 
roads  with  the  great  American  system  on  the 
South,  and  secure  an  easy  and  cheap  interchange 
of  traffic. 

The  point  of  crossing  determined  on  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  one  pointed  out  many  years 
ago  for  the  Victoria  Bridge,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  pass  the  river  by  a span  of  then  unheard-of 
dimensions,  from  St.  Helen’s  Island  to  a point 
east  of  the  Market-place,  and  thence  by  arches 
northward  to  C6te  a Barron. 

The  idea  of  that  day  is  now  being  realised  in* 


the  proposed  Royal  Albert  Bridge,  a fit  mate  for 
the  Royal  consort  a couple  of  miles  farther  up 
the  river.  In  combination  with  its  railway  traffic 
it  has  also  been  thought  desirable  to  accommo- 
date that  of  ordinary  character,  such  as  city 
passenger  cars  with  dummy  engines,  the  various 
descriptions  of  vehicles,  and  also  to  afford  ample 
space  for  pedestrians. 

The  Cariadian  Illustrated  Neios  of  the  12th  of 
February,  which  contains  a view  of  the  proposed 
bridge,  gives  also  full  particulars. 

Leaving  the  level  of  the  greuud  on  the  line  of 
Sherbrooke.street,  it  is  carried  as  a viaduct  east 
of  and  parallel  with  Colbome-avenue,  at  a level 
of  90  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in 
spans  varying  from  150  ft.  to  200  ft.  each. 
Striking  the  navigable  channel  of  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  near  Molson’s  Brewery,  it  passes 
over  to  St.  Helen's  Island  with  six  spans.  The 
bottom  of  the  superstrnctnre  will  bo  carried 
level  from  Sherbrooke-street  fto  the  centre  of 
St.  Helen’s  Island,  there  meeting  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground.  This  will  give  a clear 
headway  of  130  ft.  above  snminer  water-level 
in  the  harbour,  or  say  120  ft.  above  winter  level. 
(The  latter  figure  is  the  height  of  the  Britannia 
Bridge  above  mean  tide  level,  determined  by  the 
British  Admiralty  as  a suitable  elevation  for 
navigation  purposes).  Reaching  St.  Helen's 
Island,  four  spans  of  210  ft.  each  will  carry  the 
bridge  to  the  height  of  laud,  where  this  first 
section  will  terminate.  From  the  south  side  of 
the  island  the  second  section  of  the  bridge  will 
be  carried  over  the  unnavigable  channel  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  south  shore  by  twenty-one 
spans  of  200  ft.  each,  grading  down  with  an 
inclination  of  1 ft.  in  lUOft.  Reaching  the  sonth 
shore  the  bridge  becomes  again  a viaduct,  of  five 
additional  spans  of  200  Ic.  each,  or  until  the 
superstructare  has  approached  within  such  a 
distance  of  the  natural  sui’face  of  the  ground  as 
to  make  embankment  more  economical;  and 
thence  proceeds  with  ordinary  grading  to  a 
junction  with  the  Montreal,  Portland,  and  Boston 
Railway,  and  also  the  Grand  Trunk. 

The  total  length  of  the  bridge  and  viadocb 
will  be  15,500  ft.,  or  within  a fraction  of  three 
miles;  and  the  extreme  distance  covered  from 
the  point  of  departure  from  the  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal, Ottawa,  and  Occidental  Railway  on  the 
Mile  End  heights,  to  the  junction  with  the  line 
on  the  south  side,  will  be  5i  miles. 

The  iron  snperstruoture  trom  end  to  end  will 
be  composed  of  four  independent  longitudinal 
ribs,  or  open  lattice  girders,  placed  certain  dis- 
tances apart,  and  strongly  connected  laterally. 

These  ribs  will  bo  provided  with  the  usual 
friction  rollers  on  each  alternate  pier,  to  provide 
for  expansion  and  contraction.  Between  the 
two  inner  girders,  on  the  lower  floor,  will  be  a 
span  of  IS  ft.  to  accommodate  two  tracks  for 
trains  of  city  cars,  to  be  drawn  by  dummy 
engines.  Between  the  two  inner  girders  and 
ontside  girders,  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  will 
be  spaces  of  li  ft.  respectively,  for  ordinary 
cart  and  wagon  traffic,  passing  in  one  direc- 
tion on  the  western,  and  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bridge.  Exterior 
to  these  two  outside  girders  will  be  footwalks, 
firmly  supported  on  brackets  of  iron,  strongly 
attached  to  the  side  girders  and  floor  beams  ; 
they  will  each  posseas  a width  of  8 ft.,  and  be 
provided  with  ornamental  railing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  pedestrians. 

At  a distance  of  15  ft.  above  the  lower  floor 
will  bo  placed  a second  one,  strongly  connected 
and  braced  with  iron  kelsons  and  gussets  to 
the  longitudinal  girders  ; on  this  fleor,  between 
the  two  iron  girders,  will  be  placed  a railway 
track,  with  crossing  arrangements  for  trains 
at  St.  Helen’s  Island.  The  spaces  exist, 
ing  between  the  inner  and  outer  girders  will 
each  possess  the  width  corresponding  to  the 
carriage-ways  below,  and  are  intended  for  car- 
riages and  other  vehicles  requiring  a higher 
rate  of  speed  than  carts  or  wagons.  Should  a 
second  track  ever  be  required  for  railway  pur- 
poses, across  the  entire  length  of  the  river,  a 
fifth  girder  can  be  erected  on  the  up-stream  side 
of  the  bridge,  and  be  supported  by  iron  columns 
from  the  saddles  of  the  ice-breakers,  at  a com- 
paratively small  cost. 

The  entire  height  of  the  bridge  from  the  ear- 
face  of  the  water  will  be  210  ft.  for  the  centre 
span,  or  250  ft.  from  the  foundation. 

Carriages  and  carta  will  have  access  to  or 
departure  from  the  bridge  on  the  level  of  Sher- 
brooke-street, and  possibly  at  soma  suitable 
points  between  that  street  and  the  river,  by 
means  of  incline  approaches.  Pedestrians  or 
those  wishing  to  take  the  city  cars  will  also  ob- 
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taia  access  to  the  bridge  in  this  manner.  The 
total  cost  of  the  bridge  is  estimated  at  5,000,000 
dollars. 

The  superetructnre  has  been  designed  for 
carrying  the  following  live  load  under  a co- 
efhcient  or  factor  of  safety  of  sis ; in  other 
words,  the  weight  of  live  load  to  be  presently 
mentioned,  including  the  weight  of  the  bridge 
itself,  is  but  one-sisth  of  the  ultimate  strength, 
or  actual  breaking-weight  of  the  structure. 

1.  A train  made  np  of  locomotive  engines,  run- 
ning thirty  miles  per  hour,  equal  per  lineal  foot 
to  2,500  lb. 

2.  Two  trains  of  city  cars,  with  dummy  engines 
loaded  with  passengers,  going  sis  miles  an  hour, 
say  2,500  lb. 

3.  Carriage-ways  and  foot-walks,  loaded  at 
1001b.  per  square  foot,  equal  to  7,500  Ib. 

Making  a total  of  12,500  lb.  per  running  foot, 
or,  divided  into  the  four  girders,  will  make  each 
one  carry,  in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  about 
3,100  _lb.  per  running  foot.  Mr.  Charles  Legge, 
C.E.,  is  the  engineer.. 


COATS  OF  AEMS,  LEICESTER  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Town 
Conncil  in  Leicester  to  place  in  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  new  Municipal  Buildings  the 
coats  of  arms  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  have 
filled  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Leicester  since  the 
year  1837.  As  this  will  be  an  official  act  of  the 
mnniripal  body,  and  the  insignia  inserted  in  the 
window  will  remain  there  probably  for  genera- 
tions,  it  has  been  properly  urged  that  the 
armorial  bearings  should  in  each  case  be  duly 
authenticated  by  the  officers  of  the  Heralds’ 
College.  If  not,  what  check  will  be  provided 
against  the  uninformed  presumption  of  persons 
whose  vanity  may  outweigh  their  scruples  as  to 
the  honourable  course  in  this  respect  ? Should 
the  Town  Council  permit  the  insertion  of  coats 
of  arms  without  due  evidence  and  authority, 
they  may  unwittingly  countenance  imposture, 
and  the  exhibition  will  become  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  well-informed  persons. 

Ooats  of  arms  ought  only  to  used  by  those 
persons  who  are  descended  from  families  which 
were  entitled  to  them  before  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Heralds’  College  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  III.,  or  by  a grant  of  arms  at  asubse. 
quent  date,  obtained  from  that  College.  Any 
male  descendant  from  an  original  grantee  is 
entitled,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  to  resume  the 
family  escutcheon,  if  so  disposed.  Strictly, 
howeveT,  no  other  person  is  justified  in  pursuing 
the  same  course, — not  even  a brother  or  cousin 
of  the  grantee.  In  the  cose  of  families  recently 
enriched  bycommerco  or  manufactures,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  heads  of  such  families  to 
procure  grants  of  arms  from  the  Heralds’  College. 
These  may  be  obtained  at  an  expense  of  about 
801.  in  each  case. 


CHAPEL,  VICARS’  CLOSE,  WELLS, 
SOMERSET. 

The  interesting  structure  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Vicars’  Close,  Wells,  which  consists  of  the 
chapel  (formerly  attached  to  the  College  of 
Vicars  Choral),  the  work  of  Bishop  Ralph  de 
Salopia,  and  the  library  over  it,  probably  the 
work  of  Bishop  Beckington,  has  been  lately 
restored  handsomely.  It  had  long  been  felt  that 
the  Theological  College  at  Wells  (almost  the 
earliest  of  such  institutions)  ought  to  possess  a 
chapel  of  its  own,  instead  of  using  that  attached 
to  the  bishop’s  palace.  Some  three  years  since 
the  opportunity  occurred  of  obtaining  (on  fifty 
years*  lease)  the  above  chapel,  which  for  some 
rime  past  had  existed  in  a melancholy  state  of 
dilapidation,  mouldy  and  dusty,  the  Vicars 
Choral  being  only  obliged  by  their  charter  to 
have  service  there  once  a year.  The  total  cost 
of  the  restoration  (upwards  of  1,0001.,  including 
painted  glass,  &o.)  has  been  borne  by  past  and 
present  students  of  the  college,  with  the  help  of 
a few  others.  In  size  the  building  is  very 
small,  i.e.,  21  ft.  7 in.  by  14  ft.  8 in.,  and  is  well 
delineated  in  Pngin’s  “Examples  of  Gothic 
Architecture.” 

Externally,  the  works  of  restoration  may  be 
thns  briefly  described.  The  ground  has  been 
excavated  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  to 
relieve  the  excessive  dampness,  a dry  area  formed 
on  the  north  side,  and  the  plinth  fully  exposed  to 
view  on  the  south;  the  plaster  and  rough-cast 
removed  (being  not  original),  the  joints  of  the 
stonework  raked  and  pointed  in  Portland , 


cement.  The  windows,  south  doorway  (with  its 
obarniing  Mediaeval  handsome  oak  door),  but- 
tresses, and  general  ashlar  facing,  have  been 
repaired  where  necessary,  as  well  as  the  elegant 
embattled  parapet  and  canopied  niches  on  the 
south  side,  together  with  the  gabled  bell-turret. 

The  east  window  of  the  chapel  (formerly 
blocked  up)  has  been  opened  out.  All  the  win. 
dows  have  been  reglazed,  several  of  them  in 
painted  glass,  the  Medimval  material  worked  up 
with  the  new,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  Tbo 
subject  of  the  east  window  is  Christ  giving  His 
charge  to  the  Apostles  to  preach.  The  old  stone 
altar-slab  has  been  relaid  under  a new  oak  table, 
and  an  encaustic  tile  pavement  put  to  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  ancient  screen  at  the  west  end  of 
the  chapel  has  been  repaired  and  added  to, 
and  wronght-iron  gates  are  to  be  placed  there. 
The  original  stalls  have  been  replaced.  The 
elaborate  panelled  oak  ceiling  has  been  repaired 
and  strengthened.  The  whole  of  the  internal 
walls  have  been  replastered,  and  a scheme  of 
coloured  decoration,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell,  will  shortly  bo  carried  ont.  A new 
Replace,  of  handsome  design,  has  been  inserted 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  library,  having  an  orna- 
mental chimney-shaft,  in  character  with  those  in 
the  Vicars’  Close.  The  roof  of  the  library,  too, 
formerly  flatly  ceiled,  has  been  opened  out  and 
repaired. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
White,  of  Vauxhail  Bridge-road ; Mr.  Ferrey, 
F.S.A.,  being  the  architect. 


PIECE-WORK. 

At  the  Artisans’  Institute,  last  week,  a dis- 
cussion on  “Piece-work, — Is  it  desirable  under 
any  conditions?”  was  resumed.  The  Rev.  H. 
Solly  presided,  the  workmen  present  numbering 
about  150.  Of  employers  there  were  present, 
among  others,  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  Mr.  Hunter 
Donaldson,  of  Messrs.  Gillow  & Co.,  and  Mr. 
Howard.  The  president  moved  the  following 
resolution  : — “That  in  certain  trades,  and  under 
the  management  and  supervision  of  a joint  com- 
mittee, composed  of  masters  and  workmen,  piece- 
work  maybe  advantageous  to  all  parties  by  giving 
to  diligence,  strength,  and  skill  their  legitimate 
reward,  and  by  increasing  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction, which  benefits  alike  the  public,  the 
employer,  and  the  workman  himself,  as  one  of 
the  public  and  a customer.  But  without  such  a 
committee  it  is  hable  to  great  abuse,  tending  to 
deteriorate  the  quality  of  work  and  the  health  of 
the  worker,  to  foment  jealousies,  and  unduly  to 
bring  down  wages  both  in  piece  and  day  work.” 

An  amendment  to  the  above  resolntion  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Weiler,  cabinet-maker,  and  Mr. 
Godfrey,  compositor,  as  follows  : — “ Seeing  that 
no  sound  argument  has  been  advanced  to  show 
that  the  system  of  piece-work  is  advantageous 
to  the  working  classes  and  the  general  public, 
and  seeing  that  the  system  has  most  injuriously 
affected  those  trades  where  it  has  been  generally 
adopted,  the  meeting  declares  its  preference  for 
the  principle  of  day-work.”  After  a brief  dis- 
cussion,  it  was  determined  not  to  put  either  the 
resolution  or  the  amendment  to  the  meeting,  it 
being  thought  that  neither  exactly  met  the  case, 
and  an  adjournment  took  place. 


FINE  FEATHERS  MAKE  FINE  BIRDS. 

In  the  course  of  a paper  on  “ Ostrich  Farm- 
Ing,”  read  by  Mr.  Simmonds  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  it  was  stated  that  the  exporc  of  feathers 
from  Morocco  was,  in  1871,  59  owt.,  17,700Z. ; 
in  1873,  55  owt.,  18,700Z.  In  Tripoli  the  ostrich 
feathers  are  brought  from  the  plateau  above  the 
first  range  of  mountains,  where  the  ostriches 
are  hunted  down  during  the  hot  summer  months. 
In  1865,  the  value  of  the  feathers  exported  was 
12,000Z. ; in  1866,  7,OOOZ. ; and  in  1874,  those 
sent  to  England  rose  to  the  value  of  62,000Z., 
and  to  Franco,  37,600Z. 

Passing  to  the  British  possessions  in  Sooth 
Africa,  we  find  that  ostrich  farming  is  already 
an  important  branch  of  agricnltural  industry  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  promises  to  become  still 
more  so.  When  it  is  understood  that  the  value 
of  an  ostrich  a few  weeks  old  is  lOZ.,  and  that 
its  value  increases  rapidly  as  ib  grows  older,  ib 
will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  successful 
pursuit  of  this  industry  is  a very  remunerative 
investment  of  capital.  The  advance  which  has 
taken  place  in  ten  years,  both  in  the  price  of  the 
birds  and  of  the  feathers,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  importance  which  this  industry  has  already  I 


attained  in  the  Cape  Colony.  In  1860,  a pair  of 
ostriches  six  months  old  could  be  bought  for 
10a. ; now,  for  one  bird  alone,  a few  days  after 
hatching,  5Z.  will  be  given,  and  for  those  of  three 
or  four  months  old,  8Z.  or  lOZ.  In  1860,  the 
quantity  of  ostrich  plumes  exported  was  2,2971b., 
valued  at  19,201Z.  j in  1873  the  export  was 
31,581  lb.,  valued  at  159,677?.  In  1874,  the 
quantity  shipped  was  even  larger. 

We  paid  for  ornamental  feathers,  chiefly  those 
of  the  ostrich,  iu  1874,  nearly  603,000Z.;  and 
the  value  of  imports  of  the  past  year  (not  yet 
published)  is  probably  more.  Of  this  amount 
about  one-fourth  in  value  is  re-exported,  but  close 
upon  half  a million  of  money  is  a large  sum  to 
pay  annually  for  a trivial  article  like  feathers,  to 
minister  to  the  pretty  vanities  and  dainty  whims 
of  the  ladies. 

The  elegance  of  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich, 
arising  from  their  slender  stems  and  the  disunited 
barbs,  has  occasioned  them  to  be  prized  in  all 
ages,  and  they  still  constitute  a valuable  article 
of  commerce.  There  is  a singular  feature  which 
distinguishes  them.  The  large  wing  feathers  of 
other  birds  have  always  one  side  unequally 
plumed,  whilst  in  those  of  the  ostrich  the  quill  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  feather  plnme.  This  equal 
balance  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic of  the  Egyptians,  who  represented 
Justice  by  an  ostrich  feather. 

Ostrich  feathers  dyed  black  are  required  for 
making  funeral  plumes  for  horses’  beads,  in  seta 
of  eleven  for  the  hearse,  and  sets  of  six  for  the 
lid  or  ooffin-boai-d  which  is  borne  on  the, bead  of 
one  of  the  undertakers.  These  plumes  are 
made  of  a number  of  pieces  of  feathers,  fastened 
on  to  supports  of  stout  braes  wire,  which  are 
bent  downwards  when  used,  so  ns  to  give  a 
graceful  full  to  the  plume.  When  not  in  use 
they  are  closed  up  on  the  centre  stem.  A full 
set  of  these  plumes  for  a funeral  is  worth  200Z. 
to  300Z.,  and  they  are  let  out  by  the  makers  to 
undertakers. 

The  total  quantity  of  ostrich  feathers  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1873  was  85,149  lb., 
valued  at  347,3901.,  and  iu  1874,  106,919  lb., 
valued  at  323,C69Z. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  FIRING  POTTERY. 
Mr.  Charles  Malpas,  of  Tunatall,  has  patented 
a new  system  of  firing  pottery,  bricks,  tiles,  and 
other  ceramic  ware,  and  for  burning  limestone. 
On  the  15th  ult.,  Mr.  Malpas  delivered  an  address, 
in  the  coarse  of  which  he  said  a manufactory  of 
six  biscuit  and  eight  glost  ovens  at  full  work 
would  turn  out  six  biscuit  and  eighteen  glost 
ovens  of  ware  per  week.  It  took  about  17  tons 
of  coal  to  fire  a biscuit  oven  of  moderate  size, 
and,  about  6 or  7 tons  for  a glost  oven.  Six 
biscuit  ovens  would  therefore  take  102  tons  a 
week,  and  eighteen  glost  ovens  117  tons,  making 
together  219  tons.  The  computation  might  not 
be  absolutely  correct,  but  it  was  near  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  comparison  with  bis  own  system. 
He  proposed  to  construct  twenty-four  small 
ovens,  placed  in  a ring,  and  adjoining  and  con- 
necting. He  described  the  principles  on  which 
the  ovens  would  be  constructed,  and  added  that 
there  would  always  be  twelve  ovens  out  of  the 
twouty.fonr  in  course  of  firing,  and  a total  of 
eighty-five  ovens  of  ware  a week  would  be  ob- 
tained. This,  he  calculated,  would  be  about 
equal  to  six  biscuit  and  eighteen  glost  ovens  of 
the  present  kind.  The  consumption  of  coal 
would  be  23  tons  15  cwt.  for  that  quantity  of 
ware,  against  219  tons  5 cwt.  under  the  present 
system,  showing  a saving  of  195  tons  10  cwt.  per 
week.  His  next  calculation  had  reference  to 
He  said  at  the  present  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  height  of  the  “ bungs,” 
3,360  seggara  were  destroyed  per  week  in  a 
manufactory  of  eight  biscuit  and  six  glost  ovens, 
mainly  because  the  weight  of  the  cop  of  the 
“bungs”  broke  or  cracked  the  seggars  lower 
down.  There  was  a total  loss  by  waste  of 
seggars,  which  he  estimated  at  6 id.  each,  of 
91Z.  per  week.  By  his  system  he  believed  the 
cost  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  that 
amount,  as  his  ovens  would  not  be  more  than 
half  the  height  of  the  present  ovens.  There 
would  also  be  a great  saving,  both  in  seggars  and 
wear,  by  a uniform  distribution  of  heat.  He 
proposed  to  occupy  the  interior  circle  with  ware- 
houses and  workshops,  and  this  would  be  a gaia 
both  of  time  and  labour.  He  intended  glost  and 
biscuit  firing  to  be  going  on  both  at  the  same 
time,  and  this  would  lead  to  a despatch  in  the 
execution  of  orders  quite  impracticable  under 
tho  system  now  in  use.  There  would  also  bo  a 
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great  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  the  ovene,  and  in 
the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  good  repair. 
Lastlj,  the  new  system  would  pat  an  end  to  the 
smoke-nuisance,  so  far  as  the  firing  of  pottery 
was  concerued. 


Mr.  Lajton  said  they  could  not  in  all  cases  tell  before, 
hand  the  exact  cost,  and  when  they  received  too  much  they 
psidi'.back.  The  Vestry  got  nothiap  by  it. 

The  J udge  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintilTs,  but  thought 
It  not  a cose  lor  the  cost  of  witnesses. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
EMPLOYERS. 

Tiik  second  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  federation  ivas  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel ; Mr.  John  Robinson, 
of  Manchester  (president  of  the  Association),  in 
the  chair.  Amongst  those  present  were  Sir 
Thomas  Bazley,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  Heath,  M.P.,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Corrie,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Harrison,  Mr. 
Richard  Hayworth,  Mr.  Benjamin  Hannen 
(chairman  of  Council),  Mr.  W.  Sully  (of  Notting- 
ham), Mr.  Walter  Ainsworth  (Bolton),  Mr.  J.  T. 
Smith  (Barrow-in. Farness),  and  Mr.  Peter 
Graham  (Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham,) 

The  report  contained  the  following  paragraph  : 
"The  abolition  of  piecework  already  occapies  ■ 
the  public  mind  apon  the  demand  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers,  and  a fund  of 
260,000h  is  stated  to  be  at  its  disposal  for  any 
purpose  sought  to  be  effected  by  its  members. 
This  suggests  a reference  to  the  gross  injustice 
that  money  contributed  by  members  against 
sickness  and  death  should  be  squandered  upon 
an  industrial  warfare.  It  seems  to  your  com- 
mittee that  the  time  has  arrived  when  there 
should  be  enforced,  by  legislative  measures,  a 
distinction  between  strike  funds  and  benefit 
funds,  60  that  persons  who  have  contributed  to 
the  latter  may  have  a legal  claim  upon  them. 
At  present  a system  of  terrorism  is  practised,  for 
men  who  have  long  contributed  to  benefit  funds 
naturally  shrink  from  forfeiting  what  they  have 
saved  by  disobeying  the  edict  of  a committee, 
however  much  they  may  disapprove  it.” 

The  president,  Mr.  B.  Hannen.  Mr.  Fisher 
Smith,  of  Dudley,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Haworth, 
Mr.  Morris,  of  Halifax,  Mr.  Thornton,  of  Netting, 
ham,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Blackburn,  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Leeds,  having  spoken, 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
they  had  discharged  their  duties  during  the  past 
year ; and  the  officers  having  been  elected,  the 
meeting  closed  with  the  usual  compliment  to  the 
chairman. 


ROUGH  ESTIMATE  NOT  BINDING. 


TQE  VESTRY  OF  ISLINGTO.V  V.  FREEM-VN’. 

I.v  this  case,  heard  in  the  Clerkenwell  County 
Court  on  the  17th  ult.,  before  Mr.  Gordon 
Whitbread,  the  Vestry  of  Islington  claimed 
from  the  defendant  the  som  of  11.  19s.  6d.,  the 
balance  of  cost  of  making  a new  drain  to  the 
bouse.  No.  1,  Suffolk-street,  Rotherfield-street.— 
Mr.  Layton,  vestry  clerk,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiffs.  The  defendant  did  not  appear,  but 
Mr.  James  Pope,  builder,  of  Newington-green, 
who  said  he  had  the  work  in  hand  of  making  the 
drain,  appeared  for  him. 

_ The  proceedings  were  taken  under  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act 
of  1856. 

In  the  first  instance  the  cost  of  making  the 
drain  was  estimated  at  Zl.  IJs.  6d.,  which  was 
paid  by  the  defendant,  but  on  the  completion  of 
the  work  it  was  ascertained  that  the  actual  cost 
was  5i.  los.,  and  the  defendant  liaviog  refused 
to  pay  the  balance  of  II.  IQs.  6d.,  the  present 
proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the 
Vestry. 


Mr.  Charles  Higeins,  surveyor  of  sewers,  ic.,  to  the 
\ estry,  aUtedthat  in  coasequeneeof  complaints  made  as 
to  the  sanitsrv  condition  of  the  house,  the  drain  was 
extmiaed,  and  Ibnnd  to  he  defective,  and  a new  drain  was 
ordered  to  be  made  to  the  house.  The  distance  from  the 
house  to  the  mam  sewer  was  supposed  to  he  20  ft  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  31.  Us.  6d.  was  made  for  that  dis- 
tance, but  on  the  completion  of  the  work  it  was  found 
that  the  cost  was  51.  los.,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
distance  than  anticipated  of  the  main  sewer  from  the 
house,  and  that  was  the  sum  which  the  Vestry  would  have 
*0  P®y  to  the  contractor  for  general  sewer  works. 

Mr.  Pope,  for  the  defendant,  said  the  Act  of  Parliament 
did  not  apply  to  a case  like  that  where  the  work  was  done 
by  a contractor  for  the  parish.  The  estimate  having 
been  given  for  a distance  of  20  ft.,  he  contended  that 
the  parish  were  hound  by  it,  and  that  to  call  upon 
the  defendant  now  lor  the  difference  of  cost  was  tot 
the  way  in  which  a great  parish  like  that  should  doits 
work.  He  had  given  in  his  estimate  to  the  defendant  of 
the  coat  of  the  work,  founded  on  the  distance  beiugdO  ft., 
and  the  Vestry  should  be  bound  by  the  contract  being  for 
that  distance.  " 

Mr.  Layton  said  Mr.  Pope  did  not  do  the  work,  nor  had 
he  anything  to  do  with  it. 

His  Honour  said  that  he  could  not  see  that  the  estimate 
was  a binding  contract  for  the  work.  It  was  not  a special 
contract,  but  only  a rough  estimate. 


BUFFY  V.  STEVENS. 

This  was  a suit  to  restrain  an  alleged  nuiaance 
from  brickburning,  and  came  before  the  Maatei 
of  the  Rolls  on  the  18th  ult. 

BulFy,  was  a platelayer,  residing 
at  M imblebury,  near  Hednesford,  and  iu  186s  erected  hi- 
house  on  ground  he  bad  purchased.  The  detendunts, 
Charles  htevene  and  William  Thomas,  were  the  owners  oi 
a plot  of  ground  opposite  the  plaintiff’s  house,  and  in 
June,  1874,  they  commenced  to  use  it  os  a brickvard 
erecting  a bnckkiln  within  thirtyyards  of  the  premises  ol 
Buffy  who  alleged  that  the  smoke  and  ellluvia  therefrom 
waa_  blown  across  the  street,  to  his  great  annoyance  and 
^ furniture,  and  garden. 

Ihe  defendants  contended  that  as  the  village  of  Wimble- 
bury  was  in  the  Cannock  Chase  Coalfield  district,  and 
possessed  nothing  of  a rural  character,  the  plaintiff  could 
not  prevent  auxiliary  works  being  carried  on  there,  and, 
in  fact,  the  place  was  only  a coUection  of  habitations 
jecnpied  by  people  employed  in  the  adjoining  brickyards 
and  coDieries.  The  plaintifl’  himself  was  in  the  emMoy- 
ment  of  the  IV  imblebury  Company,  whose  brickyards 
were  within  .,00  yards  of  his  house,  and  emitted  large 

quantities  of  smoke  and  eftluvia. 

‘■tier®  was  really  no  defence  to  the 
vise.  The  plaintill  and  his  ueighboors  proved  that  in 
summer  time  they  had  to  keep  their  window  shut  in  order 
to  keep  out  the  smell  and  smoke,  and  were  generally  made 
uncomtortable  by  the  defendants'  brickyard.  In  answer 
to  this  no  specific  evidence  was  ottered.  A perpetual 
injunction  was  granted  against  the  defendants,  with  costs. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 


SCHLEISCHEE  V.  -METEOPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

This  was  a compensation  case,  assessed  by  the 
magistrates  under  the  12l8t  section  of  the  Lauds 
Clauses  Act,  in  respect  of  the  New  Gun  public- 
house,  Wappiug  High-street,  the  same  beimr 
required  for  the  widening  of  that  thoroughfare. 
The  claimant  held  the  premises  under  the  usual 
brewer’s  agreement,  subject  to  three  months’ 
notice  to  quit.  Messrs.  Fuller  & Fuller  sur 
yeyors,  were  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  Webber,  iuo. 
(Dyers’  Hall),  Mr.  Schleischer’a  solicitor,  to 
prepare  the  claim,  but  no  agreement  was  come 
to  by  the  Board  or  any  offer  made.  The  profits 
from  the  business  were  agreed  at  6001.  per 
annum,  and  Mr.  G.  Fuller  and  other  surveyors 
gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  claimant  was 
entitled  to  two  or  three  years’  profits  for  com- 
pulsory  removal;  the  Board,  on  the  other  hand 
argued  that  the  magistrate  should  only  award  at 
the  most  three  months’  trading  as  compensation. 
The  magistrate,  indelivering  judgment,  observed 
that  the  evidence  given  by  the  surveyors  for  the 
claimant  bad  not  been  rebutted  by  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  Board,  and  he  awarded  the  claimant 
1,6501.  for  compeosation  according  to  the  Act 
and  further  allowed  the  claimant  a sum  of  sixty 
guineas  towards  his  costs  in  the  matter. 


ARBITRATION  CASE. 

HOPSON  V.  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

This  was  an  arbitratioo,  held  at  the  Survevo 
Institute,  before  Mr.  G.  Pricketc  as  umpi 
Mr.  E.  F.  Fuller  (Fuller  & Fuller)  represent 
the  claimant,  and  Mr.  liobson  was  appoint 
arbitrator  on  behal  f of  the  Board.  The  claim  w 
in  respect  of  two  houses  known  as  Nos.  114  a 
116,  Rhodeswell-road,  Limehonse,  held  for 
unexpired  term  of  79t  years,  at  a ground  rent 
71.  per  annum;  and  the  houses  were  let  at  3 
a year  each,  the  landlord  paying  taxes  and  doi 
repairs.  Mr.  Hopson’s  surveyors  valued  the  pi 

perty  in  question  required  for  the  enlargeme 
of  the  school  at  from  6501.  to  about  6701.,  where 
the  Board  did  not  call  any  witnesses.  T 
umpire’s  award  has  since  been  received,  and  t 
amount  given  is  5181. 


BORAX  IN  PASTE. 

Architecture  being  greatly  indebted  to 
Bibliomania,  whereby  many  ancient  views  of 
buildings  daily  re-appear  to  us  in  London,  I 
should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  many  of  your 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  ancient  views  and  books,  whether  a small 
quantity  of  borax  added  to  paste  will  in  anywise 
impair  its  efficacy  by  discharging  printing-ink, 
or  affecting  the  paper,  as  much  ancient-made 
paper  is  under.sized.  The  thought  has  just 
struck  me,  and  is  worthy  attention  of  all  inte- 
r’ested.  Pebforatus  Yer.ax. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS. 

At  an  adjourned  conference  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Deaneries  of  Bath  and  Keynsbam, 
held  at  Bath  a few  days  ago,  the  subject  of 
ecclesiastical  dilapidations  was  discussed.  As 
at  most  clerical  conferences  on  the  subject,  all 
the  speakers  agreed  that  the  diocesau  surveyors 
exercised  their  powers  under  the  Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations  Act  somewhat  arbitrarily.  The 
Rev.  Canon  Brooke,  who  introduced  the  subject, 
said, — 

He  brougUt  it  forward  in  conaequenee  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  Aibridge,  where  the  diocesan  surveyor 
made  this  order  as  to  repairs  in  the  chancel : — “ The  four- 
light  window  in  the  east  wall,  with  the  tracery  in  head  of 
the  Slime,  should  be  repaired  and  properly  made  good, 
filling  the  openings  with  glazed  and  leaded  quarry  lights 
as  originally.  This  will  necessitate  the  removal  of  the 
Corinthian  columns  and  entablature  in  tbe  interior, 
together  with  the  woodwork  at  sides,  now  partly  decayed. 
The  stucco  of  the  walls  of  interior  to  be  then  made  good.” 
The  real  matter  was  this:  there  had  been  a reredosput 
up  150  years  before,  and  what  was  ordered  was  not  simply 
the  repair  of  that  reredos,  but  its  entire  'emoval  aud  the 
suhaticution  of  another,  according  to  t'**’  idea  of  the  sur- 
veyor of  what  had  been  the  original ; the  teredos  having 
existed  for  150  years,  ithad  been  received  by  the  outgoing 
incumbent  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  was,  and  now  he 
was  required  to  take  it  down  and  put  up  another  one 
according  to  the  surveyor's  opinion  of  what  it  should  be. 
There  was  another  case— the  Paulton  case — in  which  aa 
order  was  made  for  various  things  that  never  before  existed; 
things  which  had  been  done  by  the  tenant  were  ordered  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  incumbent,  and  other  matters  dealt 
with  on  the  same  principle.  These  were  not  singular 
instances.  In  one  ease,  a So  use.  was  roofed  with  tiles,  more 
orleas.decayed,  but  as  all  the  other  houses  in  the  street  were 
covered  with  slate,  a similar  material  had  to  he  puc  on  the 
house  in  question.  He  held  that  the  surveyor  had  no 
business  to  order  such  a thing  ; the  question  was  what  the 
roof  had  been,  and  it  was  a distinct  case,  not  of  substan- 
tial repairs,  but  of  an  improvement.  Another  instance 
was  the  taking  up  of  an  elm  fioor,  the  surveyor  thinking 
au  oak  one  would  be  better,  which  he  (Canon  Brooke) 
thought  was  not  a repair,  but  an  improvement.  If  they 
were  to  admit  such  changes  as  those,  they  would  impose 
upon  the  clergy  a burden  that  would  become  simply  un- 
bearable. Under  such  circurastances  as  those,  tbe  clergy 
of  Aibridge  deanery  had  passed  a resolution,  “ That  a 
committee  of  this  meeting  be  appointed  to  draft  eases,  to 
be  reduced  to  formal  shape  by  a solicitor,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  eonuBel’s  opinion  thereon.”  He  thought  that 
all  interested  in  the  matter  ought  to  take  some  action  to 
join  with  their  brethren  in  tbe  Axbridge  deanery  in  tbe 
course  they  proposed,  and  concluded  by  moving,  “ That 
this  conference  concursin  the  resolution  of  the  incumbents 
of  the  Axbridge  deanery  to  take  connsel's  opinion  as  to 
^--1®  po>''^r  of  the  diocesan  surveyors  of  ecclesiastical 

dilapidations  to  order  improvements  as  well  as  repairs  on 
glebe  property,  and  requests  the  rural  deans  to  communi- 
cate with  the  rural  dean  of  Axbridge  on  the  question,  and 
report  to  a further  meeting.”  This  resolution  was  carried. 


P-ATENT  VENTILATION. 


At  a meetieg  of  the  London  School  Board, 
February  IGcb,  a report  from  the  Works  Cora, 
mittee  contained  the  following  ; ' 


. uaicuieu  uy  jur.  iooin  Uas  been  adopu-.^ 
many  ot  the  Board  schools  with  great  advantage  Mr 
Tobin  however,  has  now  brought  an  action  aglinst  the 
Board  and  claimed  5,000/.  for  an  infringement  of  his  patent, 
in  view  of  the  substauiial  benefit  received  by  the  use  of 
it,  the  committee  have  thought  it  right  to  make  an  otter  of 
2o0i.  in  preference  to  being  involved  in  litigation,  which 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  could  only  be  con- 
ducted at  considerable  cost  For  tbe  above  amount  Mr 
Tobin  has  agreed  to  [give  the  Board  a licence  to  use  his 
system  of  ventilation  in  ail  buildings  at  present  owned  or 
occupied,  or  which  will  iu  future  be  owned  or  occupied  by 
the  Board,  and  also  to  grant  indemnity  for  the  use  already 
made  of  tliesystem  by  the  architect  of  the  Board.  The 
committee  accordingly  recommend  that  their  offer  be  con- 
firmed.” 


This  was  confirmed  by  the  Board.  Some  of 
our  oovrespondents  who  deny  Mr.  Tobin’s  right 
to  a patent  will  not  be  pleased  with  this. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BARRACKS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  last  week  the  Works  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Board  do,  subject  to  the  passing 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  agree  to  pay  a sum  of 
5,0001.,  iu  consideration  of  the  surrender  by  her 
Majesty’s  Government  of  a strip  of  laud  forming 
a portion  of  the  ground  at  present  occupied  by 
the  Kuightsbridge  Barracks,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
widening  the  road  at  that  point,  the  Board,  iu 
addition  to  the  payment  of  the  above  sum,  under- 
taking the  work  of  making  up  the  roadway. 

Mr.  Richardson,  in  moving  tbe  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  the  Government  were  willing  to 
give  up  a spaco  of  8,900  ft.  for  the  sum  of  5,0001. 
The  land  iu  question  had  only  been  valued  at  the 
price  of  garden  land  and  not  building  land.  If 
the  space  iu  question  were  thrown  into  the  public 
way,  the  Government  could  not  build  the  new 
barracks  on  the  limited  site,  so  that  they  would  be 
compelled  to  purchase  other  property  at  a cost  of 
25,0001,  Therefore  it  was  only  fair  and  reason- 
able  for  the  Government  to  ask  the  Board  to  pay 
the  sum  of  5,0001.  for  the  land  to  be  given  up. 
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General  Sir  William  Codriogfcon  moved, — 
“ That  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment for  this  Board  to  charge  the  ratepayers  of 
London  5,OOOZ.,  either  for  improving  the  boundary 
line  of  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  or  for  the  widen- 
ing of  the  high  road  at  that  spot,  or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  house  property  opposite  the  barracks,  be 
not  agreed  to  ; and  that  the  question  be  referred 
back  to  the  committee  for  further  considera- 
tion.”  He  said  he  felt  surprised  at  the  Govern- 
ment  asking  5,0001.  for  this  slip  of  land.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Goverument  to  throw  the  same 
into  the  public  way,  and  not  tax  the  ratepayers 
for  it. 

On  a division,  the  amendment  was  lost  by  23 
to  13,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  adopted. 


ERROES  OF  LEVELLING. 

THE  INSTIIUTIOX  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  the  paper  read  was 
" On  the  Probable  Errors  of  Levelling,  with  Rales 
for  the  Treatment  of  Accumulated  Errors,”  by 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Airy,  B.A. 

It  was  stated,  with  respect  to  genuine  errors 
of  observation,  that  in  most  engineering  works 
it  was  unnecessary  to  give  much  attention  to  the 
small  discrepancies  between  the  results  arrived 
at  by  different  observers;  but,  in  the  case  of  a 
complicated  system  of  long  lines  of  levelling,  the 
aggregation  of  small  errors  became  formidable, 
and  the  proper  treatment  of  them  required 
considerable  method  and  skill. 

Errors  of  levelling  were  of  three  kinds: — (1) 
Mistakes ; (2)  instrumental  errors ; and  (3) 
errors  of  observation. 

In  considering  the  question  of  dealing  in  a 
satisfactory  way  with  the  adjustment  of  the 
levels  on  a complicated  system  of  lines,  it 
occurred  to  the  author  to  frame  tables  of  probable 
errors,  such  as  would  be  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  different  lines  of  the  system.  The 
data  for  framing  snch  tables  would  be  drawn 
from  the  official  records  of  standard  levelling  in 
different  countries,  and  the  value  of  the  tables 
when  framed  would  depend  in  a great  degree 
upon  the  mass  of  statistics  which  were  reduced 
in  order  to  compile  them. 

A critical  examination  of  the  discrepancies 
between  observers  on  the  same  lines  of  levels, 
showed  that  the  average  amount  of  the  dis- 
crepancies depended  very  much  upon  the 
inclination  of  the  ground. 


“THE  DEGRADATION  OF  THE  PAINTER 
ON  GLASS.” 

Sir, — A letter  with  the  above  heading  ap- 
peared  in  the  Builder  of  Febmary  19,  in  which 
our  names  are  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  an 
action  we  brought  against  a noble  lord,  and 
which  was  given  in  our  favour  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock.  It  was  for  a rather  considerable  amount 
of  heraldic  glass  executed  by  us  for  Lord  Beau- 
mont’s seat  in  Yorkshire,  and  illust'-ating  the 
heraldic  history  of  his  family  from  the  time  of  the 
Crosades.  Being  heard  in  chambers,  no  public 
report  was  printed;  but  we  think  it  fair  to  the 
writer  to  say  his  account  of  the  evidence  appears 
substantially  correct.  We  write  from  memory 
only;  but  the  notes  taken  by  the  shorthand 
writers  at  the  trial  would  confirm  it  if  correct. 
The  whole  case  turned  upon  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  estimating  small  and  delicate  painting 
suitable  for  a drawing-room  (some  of  the  coats 
containing  ten  and  eleven  quarterings),  neces- 
sitating finished  artists  for  its  execucion,  at  the 
same  price  per  foot  as  the  large  work  required 
for  a hall  or  public  building.  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion,  bnb  we  think  it  will  be  indeed  an  evil  day 
for  glass-painting  as  an  art  when  the  painter 
himself  subsides  into  a mere  servile  tracer  of 
other  men’s  drawings,  however  good  they  may 
be,  and  every  spark  of  feeling  in  his  art, — which 
is  the  essence  of  its  worth, — is  stamped  out  of 
him.  To  seek  for  and  encourage  the  last-men- 
tioned gift  is,  we  think,  the  great  duty  of  em- 
ployers, and  it  will  not  fail  to  be  responded  to, 
and  to  eventually  raise  the  standard  of  tho  work 
and  the  producer  of  it  also.  Commercially,  we 
well  know,  it  is  not  so  advantageous  as  the  com- 
modity largely  manufactured  aod  sold  by  the 
square  yard ; but  in  the  end,  it  yields  far  greater 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Our  wish  to  do 
justice  to  a comparatively  small  but  most 
deserving  class  of  men  must  be  our  apology  for 
this  communication. 

O’CoNNOE  & Taylor. 


EDUCATION  OF  BRICKLAYERS. 

Sir, — In  my  last,  I endeavoured, — however 
imperfectly, — to  explain  what,  in  my  opinion, 
are  the  causes  which  lead  np  to,  and  perpetuate, 
the  lamentable  state  of  affairs  that  has  given 
rise  to  this  discussion.  With  your  permission,  I 
will  now  venture  a few  remarks,  by  way  of  com- 
ment,  upon  the  remedies  proposed  by  your  cor- 
respondent, trusting  that  what  I may  say  upon 
the  subject  may  be  taken  in  good  faith, — not  as 
an  endeavour  to  undervalue  his  evidently  good 
intentions,  but  rather  as  an  earnest  desire  that 
the  movement  may  tako  some  practical  form.  In 
introducing  his  propositions,  he  says  there  are  a 
class  of  men  who  would  object  to  any  movement 
having  for  its  object  the  improvement  in  eduoa- 
tion  and  skill  of  those  of  their  fellows  who  nn- 
fortnnately  are  not  so  well  informed  as  them, 
selves.  Now,  I fail  to  see  the  force  of  this  argn. 
ment,  for  are  they  not,  as  I in  ray  last  letter  ex. 
plained,  all,  by  a uniform  rate  of  wage,  put  npon 
a pecuniary  level  ? And  as  they  offer  no  objection 
to  these,  their  less-informed  brethren,  being 
levelled  up  to  their  standard  of  pay,  surely  they 
cannot  consistently  object  to  a nearer  approach 
in  intelligence  and  skill.  Moreover,  having  a 
good  start  in  advance  of  them  in  this  respect, 
would  they  be  worthy  the  name  of  intelligent 
men  if,  like  the  hare  in  the  fable,  they  stood  still 
while  the  tortoise  passed  them  in  the  race  ? Again, 
if  this  movement  is  once  set  in  motion,  these 
very  men  will  be  scarcely  able  to  resist  the  temp, 
tation  to  take  a part  in  it,  and  they  would  be 
amply  rewarded  by  a fuller  development  of  their 
own  knowledge,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they 
used  it  in  imparting  instmobion  to  others. 

That  the  time  in  the  lodge-room  should  be 
utilised  for  educational  purposes,  I quite  agree  ; 
that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  beat  use  the  lodge- 
room  could  be  put  to;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  reference  to  this  discussion,  that  there 
are  a number,  and  I may  say  a large  number,  of 
bricklayers  who  are  not  members  of  a trade- 
union  lodge  : therefore,  for  this  movement  to  bo 
sncceasful,  some  common  ground  mnst  be  chosen 
whereon  all  society  and  non-society  men  alike 
can  meet  on  equal  terms,  because  the  principal 
element  of  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  co-opera- 
tion of,  and  the  assistance  to  be  rendered  by, 
those  bricklayers  who,  having  not  only  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  art,  have  also  acquired 
the  intelligence  and  capability  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  impart  instruction  to  others ; and 
as  many  of  these  men  repudiate  any  connexion 
with  the  union,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  lend 
their  aid  to  a movement  having  for  its  object  the 
improvement  of  lodge  members  only.  Again, 
SQpposing  in  the  ranks  of  the  union  a sufficient 
number  of  such  men  were  to  be  found,  and  the 
movement  by  their  aid  were  set  in  motion,  and 
drew  to  the  lodges, — which  doubtless  to  a certain 
extent  it  would  do, — those  non-society  men  in 
search  of  instruction,  what  guarantee  have  we  that 
the  union  leaders,  having  been  placed  in  power 
through  their  proficiency  in  the  art  of  agitating, 
not  by  a superior  knowledge  of  the  art  of  brick- 
laying,  would  be  prepared  to  adopt  a new  plat- 
form ? Would  they  not  be  rather  tempted  to  use  the 
increased  strength  derived  from  the  additional 
number  in  still  further  pushing  their  old 
favourite  policy  of  aggression  ? In  which  case 
the  educational  programme  would  inevitably 
become  a dead-letter. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  masters  for  the 
schooling, — or  what  I should  more  correctly 
designate  the  mental  teachers,— it  cannot  be  too 
clearly  understood  that  the  intended  papils  are 
not  children;  because,  if  schoolmasters  ai-e 
selected  whose  business  has  been  to  teach  children 
only,  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made.  Many 
well-meant  attempts  at  adult  education  have 
failed  for  this  very  reason  : in  teaching  a man  he 
must  be  treated  as  a man,  or  he  will  turn  from 
his  teacher  in  disgust.  I am  led  to  make  this 
remark  by  the  letter  of  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Chessel  (fide  Jan.  29),  wherein  he  laments  the 
failure  of  his  laudable  endeavours  to  draw  work- 
men to  school ; that  he  should  fail  to  draw  brick- 
layers, unless  he  were  himself  a bricklayer,  is 
almost  a matter  of  course.  A bricklayer,  such  a 
one  as  I previously  described,  with  the  drawing- 
board  and  implements  for  practically  describing 
the  technical  details  of  bis  craft  by  diagram, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Morris,  would  draw  more 
pupils  and  engage  more  attention,  than  a dozen 
mere  schoolmasters,  however  earnest  in  their 
work  they  may  prove  to  be. 

To  the  suggestion  that  architects  would,  if  in- 
vited, join  in  the  movement,  I wonld  remark 
that  most  likely  some  architects  would  gladly 


avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  extend 
their  knowledge  of  brickwork,  by  assisting  at 
meetings  of  an  advanced  class  of  bricklayers, 
discussing  the  theory  and  practice  of  it;  or  to 
encourage  by  their  presence  at,  or  even  lend 
their  aid  to,  a drawing-class ; but  it  would  be 
forming  a very  low  estimate  of  their  educational 
attainments  to  expect  them  to  join  a class  of 
nnedneated  bricklayers,  met  for  mutual  improve- 
ment in  the  rudimentary  stages  of  the  throe  R’s. 

Upon  Mr.  Houghton’s  letter  (vide  January  8th) 
I have  but  little  new  to  say,  as  the  matter  con- 
tained therein  is  so  nearly  an  echo  of  what  has 
already  been  said ; but  there  is  one  statement 
which  calls  for  rather  more  than  a passing  remark. 
I allude  to  the  statement  touching  clerks  of 
works  and  builders’  foremen, — a body  of  men 
hitherto  considered  to  be  the^lHe  of  the  building 
trade, — a body  with  whom  Mr.  Houghton  is  not 
ashamed  to  identify  himself.  As  one  of  that 
body,  to  which  I am  proud  to  belong,  I to 
say,  with  all  humility, — what  may  be  truly  said 
by  all, — there  are  none  perfect,  no  not  one.  But 
the  best  answer  to  the  statement  lies  in  the  fact 
that  these  men  receive  their  appointments  in  the 
one  case,  as  a rule,  by  the  architect,  and  in  the 
other  invariably  by  the  contractor ; and  it  is  a 
poor  tribute  to  their  discernment  to  insinuate  that 
tho  men  |appointed  by  them  are  wanting  in  the 
ability  to  read  and  write,  or  even  to  accomplish 
a bit  of  drawing, — setting  aside  the  practical 
acquaintance  with  at  least  one  branch  of  the 
building  trade. 

A Bricklayer  Clerk  of  Works. 


CARRYING  TOOLS. 

Sib,— I have  travelled  eome  thousands  of  miles  through 
Britain,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and  have 
seen  some  thonsands  of  workmen,  comprising  ship  car- 
penters, honao  carpenters,  locksmiths,  painters,  &o.,  going 
to  and  returning  from  work,  carrying  tools,  kits,  &c. 

Amongst  that  number  in  all  of  the  above  countries,  I 
have  never  seen  more  than  about  one  in  a hnndred  carry- 
ing his  tools  in  a scientific  manner.  The  usual  way  in 
which  most  workmen  carry  their  tools  is  to  make  a lever 
of  an  adze,  an  ase,  a hammer,  or  apiece  of  rope  j pass  one 
end  through  the  handles  of  the  kit;  shoulder  it,  and  pall 
down  with  tho  hand  in  front  to  counterbalance  the  weight 
of  tools  behind.  Supposing  the  kit  and  tools  weigh 
20  lb.,  then  they  have  a weiglit  of  40  lb.  pressing  on  tho 
shoulder ; for  it  takes  a force  of  20  lb.  to  counterbalance 
a weight  of  20  lb. 

If  the  tools  were  placed  in  two  small  kits,  joined  by  a 
leather  strap  passed  over  the  shoulder,  10  Jb.  in  front 
would  counterbalance  10  Ib.  behind.  Thus  only  201b. 
would  press  on  the  shoulder  instead  of -10  lb. 

McDcpp. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Privett. — At  a meeting  recently  field  at  Privett, 
near  Alton,  the  offer  of  Mr.  William  Nicholson,' 
of  Baaing  Park,  to  erect  a new  chnrcli  at  Privett, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  dilapidated  building, 
was  accepted.  Mr.  Blomfield,  of  London,  is  the 
architect,  and  the  design  includes  a spire  some 
160  ft.  high. 

Uxbridge. — St.  John’s  Church,  Uxbridge  Moor, 
has  recently  been  much  altered  and  added  to, 
the  principal  improvement  being  the  construc- 
tion of  a chancel.  This  has  an  open  roof  of  stained 
timber,  and  is  paved  with  Minton’s  tiles,  while 
the  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 
seats  in  the  body  of  the  building  have  been  re- 
arranged and  made  open,  there  being  now  a 
centre  aisle,  instead  of  passage-ways  at  the  sides 
as  formerly.  The  walls  have  also  been  re- 
decorated. The  work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Fassoidge  & Son,  of  St.  Andrew’s. 

Hooton  Pagnell. — The  Chnrch  of  All  Saints, 
Hooton  Pagnell,  has  been  re-opened,  after  being 
closed  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks.  In  the  in- 
terval the  whole  of  the  interior  has  undergone 
restoration  and  improvement.  A new  flooring 
has  been  substituted  for  the  old  and  decayed 
one  lately  existing.  The  old  high-backed  seats 
have  been  removed,  and  in  their  stead  have  been 
introduced  pitch-pine  stalls.  The  old-fashioned 
galleries  have  been  taken  down,  and  by  this 
arrangement  two  ancient  and  well-formed  arches 
have  been  brought  into  view.  Tho  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  M.  Teale,  and  the  contract  was  intrusted 
to  Messrs.  Shillitoe  & Morgan,  of  Carapsall.  The 
contract  for  the  supply  and  the  laying  of  the  new 
heating  apparatus — the  costof  which  was  nearly 
lOOL — was  given  to  Mr.  England,  of  Pontefract. 

Kingston. — A new  church  for  the  district  of 
St.  Paul,  Kingston-hill,  Surrey,  is  about  to  be 
commenced.  The  building  committee  have  ac- 
cepted the  plans  of  Messrs.  Look  & Rushforth 
architects,  London.  The  church  is  to  be  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  built  of  stone  and  Kentish  rar^- 
and  is  to  consist  of  a chancel,  transepts,  nave, 
and  two  aisles,  with  a central  tower.  The  acl 
comiaodation  is  to  be  for  784  persons,  the  cost 
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of  tho  entire  bailding  being  estimated  at  7,0001. 
The  accommodation  to  be  provided  by  the  diCEe- 
rent  parts  of  the  church,  taken  independently,  is 
as  follows  : — Chancel  and  transepts,  160 ; nave, 
30-i;  nave  and  north  aisle, 458  ; nave  and  two 
aisles,  624. 

Farsley. — St.  John’s  Church,  Parsley,  was  re. 
opened  on  the  2ud  ult.,  after  restoration  and 
enlargement.  The  old  painted  pews  in  the  body 
of  the  church  have  been  cleared  away,  and  open 
seats  in  solid  oak  substituted.  Newchoir-stalls, 
lectern,  reading-desk,  and  pulpit,  all  in  oak,  also 
contribnte  towards  the  improvement  which  has 
been  effected.  The  roof  has  been  underdrawn 
with  diagonal  boarding,  stained  and  varnished, 
and  the  walls  round  the  area  of  the  churoh  are 
also  boarded  up  to  the  window-strings  with  pitch 
pine.  At  the  tower  entrance  an  inner  porch  in 
pitch  pine  has  been  added,  and  at  the  north-east 
oorner  of  the  nave  an  organ  chapel,  with  a richly 
moulded  arch  of  Early  English  character,  has 
been  erected.  The  various  works  have  been 
executed  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs  Peter- 
son & Thompson,  architects,  of  Bradford ; the 
contractor  for  the  interior  work  being  Mr.  George 
Trickett,  of  Bramley,  and  for  the  stone  work 
Messrs.  Layoock  &,  Turner,  of  Farsley.  The  cost 
of  the  entire  works  has  been  about  1,5001.,  in- 
elusive  of  the  organ. 

Bridlington.. — A meeting  was  recently  held 
at  the  Town-hall,  Bridlington,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  a subscription  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Priory  Church.  The  Archbishop  of 
York  presided,  and  explained  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  restore  the  western  front,  and  to  erect  a 
tower  or  towers,  as  funds  permit,  according  to 
the  plans  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Towards  this 
object  the  Ilev.  Y.  Lloyd  Greame  has  already 
offered  1,0001.  on  condition  that  at  least  2,0001. 
be  raised  by  September  next.  The  estimated 
cost  of  restoration  is  10,0001. 

Ilijthe. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Leonard, 
Iljthe,  was  re-opened  on  the  23rd  December, 
after  restoration  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  architect.  The 
galleries  over  the  north  and  south  aisles  have 
been  taken  down,  and  also  the  gallery  at  the 
west  end,  so  that  the  simple  beanty  of  the  nave 
is  now  exhibited,  together  with  the  exquisite 
Early  English  chancel.  The  view  from  the  west 
end  up  to  the  altar,  which  rises  thirteen  steps 
from  the  nave,  is  very  striking.  The  church  baa 
been  re-seated  throughout  with  open  sittings.  In 
the  south  transept,  the  low  ceiling  has  been  re- 
moved, the  roof  gabled,  and  a new  lancet  window 
iutroduced.  A great  part  of  the  floor  has  been 
laid  in  Minton’s  tiles,  worked  into  a variety  of 
patterns.  A new  carved  pulpit  has  replaced  the 
old  wooden  one. 

Stow, — The  new  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Stow,  near  Galashiels,  has  been  opened.  The 
chnroh  is  Early  Decorated  in  style,  and  has  an 
area  capable  of  seating  800  persons,  although 
only  700  have  been  provided  for.  The  building 
consists  of  a nave  31  ft.  broad,  with  cross  tran- 
septs, and  terminating  with  apsidal  end,  the 
total  length  being  about  100  ft.  There  is  a 
TH';-th  side-aisle,  and  a small  gallery,  vestry,  and 
lauies’  room.  The  north  porch,  in  which  is  the 
principal  entrance,  is  surmounted  by  a tower 
and  spire,  upwards  of  1-K)  ft.  in  height.  The 
walls  are  faced  with  red  freestone,  iu  courses 
I rockfaced),  with  dressings  of  Prudham  freestone 
of  a warm  cream  tint,  polished  and  carried 
Through  all  the  window  and  door  openings,  show- 
ing solid  masonry  round  them  in  the  interior  as 
well  as  the  exterior  of  the  building.  The  pillars 
of  the  aisle,  and  every  alternate  stone  of  the 
iambs  and  arches  of  the  door  and  window  open- 
iugp,  are  of  fine-grained  freestone.  Oa  the  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  pulpit  there  is  some  Gothic 
wood-panelling  by  Davidson  & Reid,  Edinburgh. 
The  atone  carving  on  the  capitals  of  the  aisle 
pillars,  roof  corbels,  &o.,  is  by  Messrs.  Farmer 

Brindley  ; and  the  floors  of  the  passages  and 
porches  are  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  gas- 
tittinga,  of  polished  brass,  and  very  effective,  are 
by  J.  Milne  & Son,  Edinbnrgh.  In  the  tower,  a 
clock  and  bell,  the  gift  of  Captain  Tait,  of  Finn, 
have  been  fitted  up  by  J.  Ritchie  & Son,  Edin- 
burgh; and  a complete  system  of  warming  by 
Perkins’s  hot-waterpipe  apparatus  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Ritchie,  Edinburgh. 
Messrs.  Wardrope  & Reid  were  the  architects ; 
Messrs.  A.  Herbertson  & Sons,  Galashiels, 
builders  ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Gordon  acted  as  clerk 
of  the  works. 

LlanvaiV. — The  parish  church  of  Llanvair,  near 
Uak,  has  lately  been  re-opened,  after  having 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding,  architect.  The  church  had 
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fallen  into  a lamentable  state  of  decay,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a part  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave,  the  whole  church  has  been  rebuilt.  The 
other  works  included  in  the  restoration  are  an 
entirely  new  nave  roof,  the  old  roof  having  been 
a flat  ceiling  of  the  Gleorgian  period;  an  exten- 
sion of  the  church  which  will  give  acoommoda- 
tion  to  fifty  more  persons  than  formerly;  a 
thorough  renovation  of  the  chancel  roof ; new 
traceried  windows  ; new  pavements ; new 
chancel  and  nave  seats  ; and  a new  pulpit.  The 
chancel  roof  is  of  oak,  with  moulded  ribs,  and 
bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the  principals.  The 
reredoa  is  of  alabaster,  with  traceried  niches  and 
carved  panels,  and  the  alabaster-faced  work  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  width  of  the  east  wall, 
having  a plinth  of  glazed  green  tiles,  which  has 
a very  beautiful  effect.  The  chancel  seats  are 
of  oak,  with  open  cusped  panels.  The  pulpic  is 
of  oak,  and  has  sculptured  upon  it  the  figures  of 
the  four  Evangelists.  In  plan  the  church  is  a 
simple  nave  and  chancel,  with  a new  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  a new  south  porch.  The  restoration 
has  been  effected  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth 
centnry,  from  which  period  the  old  church  dated. 
The  builder  who  first  undertook  the  execution  of 
the  work  was  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Usk;  but  the  con- 
tract  has  been  completed  by  Mr.  William  Bone, 
of  Liscard.  The  total  cost  is  about  1,4001. 

Edworth  (Bedfordshire). — St.  George’s  Cborcb 
has  recently  been  reopened,  after  restoration. 
The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  new  ; that 
of  the  chancel  has  had  the  plastering  removed, 
and  boarded  with  diagonal  boarding.  The  win- 
dows  of  the  aisles,  clearstory,  and  tower,  liave 
been  restored.  The  font,  which  is  very  old  and 
beautiful,  has  been  restored,  and  removed  from 
the  south  aisle  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The 
church  has  been  levelled  throughout  and  paved 
with  tiles.  The  walls  of  the  west  end  of  the 
entire  churoh  have  been  underpinned.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  William 
Osborne,  contractor,  St.  Neot’s,  from  the  design 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Raynes  & Shum. 


DISSENTING  CHDRCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Siddal. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been 
commenced  at  Siddal,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Petty,  architect,  Halifax.  It  will  be  in  the 
Gothic  style.  On  the  basement  story  will  be  a 
large  school. room  and  five  class-rooms.  The 
chapel,  which  will  have  a good  approach,  will  be 
43  ft.  wide,  and  57  ft.  long.  At  one  end  is  au 
organ  recess,  with  minister’s  vestry  beneath. 
Over  the  entrance  vestibule  will  be  a gallery  for 
the  scholars,  whilst  the  chapel  itself  will  accom- 
modate 400. 

Illingworth. — Plans  for  a new  Wesleyan  chapel 
at  Halifax  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  James 
Farrar,  architect,  Halifax.  The  style  chosen  is 
Italian,  and  the  front  presents  an  entrance, 
boldly  moulded,  with  an  architrave  overhead. 
Oq  either  side  the  entrance  is  a window  similarly 
treated.  In  the  second  story,  in  the  centre,  is 
a coupled  window  with  semicircular  beading. 
In  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  separate  from  it,  is  a 
house  for  the  chapel-keeper.  Internally  the 
chapel  will  be  62  ft.  by  42  ft.  All  the  seats  will 
be  open,  of  pitch  pine,  varnished,  and  there  will 
be  accommodation  for  500  persona.  A gallery 
will  rnn  round  three  sides.  The  total  cost  will 
be  2,500J. 

Todmorden. — The  corner-stones  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan Chapel  at  Shade,  Todmorden,  have  been 
laid.  Tho  edifice  will  cost  2,5001.,  and  will 
accommodate  250  persons. 

Dorchester. — The  opening  services  of  the  new 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  in  Durngate-atreet, 
took  place  a week  or  two  ago.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  S.  Jackson,  of  Weymouth.  The  builders 
were  Messrs.  Davis  & Son,  of  Dorchester.  The 
foundation  stones  were  laid  last  August.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  outlay  has  been  600J.,  but 
it  is  intended  to  add  a school-room,  which  will 
cost  2001.  more. 

Winchester.  — Jewry  - street  Congregational 
Cbapel,  Winchester,  has  just  been  re-opened, 
after  decoration  and  improvement,  at  a cost  of 
4501.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Poulton,  of 
Reading,  architect,  from  whose  design  the  chapel 
was  built  twenty-three  years  ago. 

Ivyhriihje. — A new  Wesleyan  Cbapel  has  been 
completed  and  opened  at  Ivybridge,  Devon.  The 
chapel,  the  whole  cost  of  which  has  been  defrayed 
by  Messrs.  Allen  & Sons,  is  crnciform  in  plan, 
' and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  transepts,  with  an 
‘ organ-chamber.  At  the  north-west  angle  of  the 


nave  is  a tower,  which  with  the  spire  is  between 
90  ft.  and  100  ft.  high.  At  the  back  of  the  chapel 
are  class-rooms  and  vestry.  The  benches,  which 
are  open,  seat  (including  the  school  childi'en) 
about  550  persons.  The  chapel  is  Early  Pointed 
in  style,  the  French  rather  than  the  English 
type  having  been  adopted, — the  square  abacus 
frequently  occurring.  A bold  double  chamfered 
plinth  of  wrought  limestone  surrounds  the  whole 
building.  Each  of  the  side  walls  of  the  nave  is 
pierced  by  three  double-light  arched  windows, 
and  the  principal  facade  towards  the  road  has 
two  donble-light  windows  with  detached  shafts 
having  carved  capitals  and  moulded  bases,  a 
moulded  circular  window  ocenpying  the  eqni- 
lateral  gable  above.  Externally  all  the  walls  are 
faced  with  dark  limestone,  and  the  quoins  and 
dressings  are  of  light  limestone  and  Portland 
stone.  The  shafts  of  the  pillars  throughout  are 
of  red  Mansfield  stone.  Internally  the  chancel 
and  transept  arches  and  the  quoins  and  arches 
of  doorways  and  windows  are  chiefly  of  Bath 
atone,  of  which  material  the  pulpit,  octagonal  in 
form,  is  made.  The  internal  woodwork  is  chiefly 
of  pitch  pine.  At  the  feet  of  the  roof  principals, 
and  resting  on  stone  corbels,  are  figures  repre- 
senting (in  the  nave)  apostles,  prophets,  and 
martyrs,  and  (in  the  chancel)  angels  with  musical 
instruments.  The  figures  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Trevennen,  of  Plymouth.  In  four  panels  of 
the  pulpic  are  inlaid  tiles  representing  the  four 
Evangelists,  made  by  Mr.  Fonracre,  of  Stone- 
house,  who  bas  decorated  the  chancel  walls.  The 
chancel  window  and  the  windows  in  the  road 
fai;ada  are  filled  with  stained  glass  in  geometrical 
patterns,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hall  & Sons,  of 
Bristol.  The  chapel  is  lighted  by  sir  ooronrn  of 
wrought  iron  and  brass,  and  two  chancel 
Bfandards,  all  made  by  Mr.  Singer,  of  Frome. 
The  building  is  warmed  by  a hot- water  apparatus, 
supplied  by  Garton  & King,  of  Exeter.  The 
font,  made  by  Messrs.  Goad,  of  Stonehouse,  is 
octagonal,  and  of  red  Ply  mouth  marble, — polished. 
Messrs.  Blatchford  & Son,  of  Tavistock,  are  the 
contractors,  who  have  erected  the  chapel  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
James  Hine  & Alfred  Norman,  architects,  of 
Plymouth. 

E.cete'r.  — The  Sonth-street  Baptist  Chapel, 
Exeter,  was  recently  re-opened,  after  restoration 
and  extension,  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Spalding  & 
Knight,  architects.  Messrs.  Stephens  & Sons,  of 
Exeter,  were  the  contractor?.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  3,U00l. 

Banff. — Mr.  VViisone,  architect,  Aberdeen,  has 
prepared  plans  for  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  Free  Chnrchof  Banff.  Considerably  over 
1,0001.  has  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose. 

Fortoiello  (near Edinburgh) . — Shortly  after  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  Regent-street  FreeCbureh, 
the  congregation  determined  to  erect  a new  and 
commodious  building  at  Joppa.  The  new  edifice 
was  begun  about  six  months  ago,  and  consider, 
able  progress  has  now  been  made.  The  building 
is  Gothic  in  style.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  660  persons.  A gallery  will  be  erected  over 
the  vestibule,  but  there  will  be  no  side  galleries. 
The  pulpit  will  be  placed  on  a platform  at  the 
north  end  of  the  building.  The  principal 
entrance  will  be  from  the  main  Joppa-road,  and 
there  will  also  beside  accesses  from  Hamilton- 
street.  The  scaffolding  for  the  erection  of  a 
tower,  163  ft.  in  height,  is  now  being  prepared. 
The  cost  of  the  bnilding  will  be  ab^out  8,0001. 
The  mason-work  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  A. 
Wilson,  Tranent ; and  the  joiner-work  by  Mr.  H. 
Scott,  Portobello. 

Anorley. — A new  Congregational  church  was 
opened  at  Anerley  recently.  The  new  building 
is  130  ft.  in  length,  56  ft.  in  width,  and  41  fr. 
in  height  from  floor  to  ceiling.  It  will  seat  on 
the  ground  floor  780,  and  in  the  galleries  510. 
It  is  faced  with  red  brick,  having  white  Suffolk 
brick  and  Bath  stone  dressings,  the  style  being 
Romanesqne.  Next  the  high  road,  and  on  the 
south  front,  are  the  chief  entrances  to  the  church, 
through  arcaded  porches  and  spacious  lobbies, 
while  the  tower  and  one  gallery  staircase 
entrance  are  at  one  corner,  and  the  other  stair- 
case  entrance  at  the  opposite  corner,  with  a 
smaller  turret.  The  total  height  of  tower  and 
spire  is  159  feet.  The  roof  is  in  one  span.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  George  Elkingtou  & Son ; 
and  the  builders,  Messrs.  Thomas  Brown  & Sons, 
Upper  Norwood.  The  iron  castings  were  fur- 
niahed  by  A.  D.  Dawnay  & Co.,  while  the  beating 
of  the  building  is  by  hot  air  by  Messrs.  Grundy’s 
patent.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  12,5001.,  in- 
clnding  freehold  of  ground. 

Todmorden.  — The  corner  - stones  of  Mill- 
wood  new  Baptist  chapel  and  school  have 
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been  laid.  The  new  chapel  will  seat  700  people, 
and  in  the  school  there  will  be  accommoda- 
tion  for  400  scholars.  The  eatitnated  coat  ia 
about  3,500Z.,  oxcluaive  of  the  ground,  ilesars. 
J.  Horsfall  & Son,  of  Manchester,  are  the 
architects,  and  the  atjle  is  Romanesque. 


THE  WINCHESTER  GUILDHALL 
AND  ITS  ARCHITECTS. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Winchcater  Town 
Council  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  to  consider  a 
series  of  resolutions,  “tabled”  by  Alderman 
Forder,  condemnatory  of  the  architects,  builders, 
and  clerk  of  the  works,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  above-named  building.  The  essential 
part  of  these  condemnatory  resolutions  was  em. 
bodied  in  the  following  clauses  ; — “And  that  it 
having  been  proved  during  the  recent  alterations 
that  the  building  has  not  been  erected  according 
to  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  architects, 
and  that  the  contract  entered  into  by  the 
builders  has  been  departed  from,  and  that  the 
clerk  of  the  works  has-  consequently  not  done  his 
duty,  the  Corporation  considers  that  the  arohi- 
tects,  builders,  and  clerk  of  the  works  have  each 
and  all  of  them,  in  their  several  positions, 
signally  failed  to  perform  their  duty  to  the  Cor- 
poration, and  have  thereby  incurred  the  grave 
censure  of  the  Corporation  of  Winchester.” 

In  the  course  of  a long  and  animated  discussion, 

Mr.  Forder  spoke  in  support  of  the  resolution. 
The  question  was  whether  the  contract  bad 
been  properly  carried  out.  Tho  evidence  taken, 
he  contended,  showed  that  it  was  not  so. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Godwin  seconded  the  resolution,  for 
the  sake  of  discussion  with  a view  to  a final 
decision. 

The  Mayor  urged  that  the  Counoil  had  them, 
selves  to  blame,  for  the  Corporation  had  endorsed 
all  that  had  been  done,  and  had  appointed  their 
own  clerk  of  the  works.  They  had  taken  the 
building  over ; they  had  had  the  expense  cut 
down  to  suit  their  ovrn  requirements,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  plans;  and  the  architects,  being 
young  men,  consented  to  what  neither  Sir  Gilber't 
Scott  nor  Mr.  Street  would  have  done.  They 
bad  taken  the  responsibility  on  themselves,  and 
now  they  were  going  to  bark  without  the  power 
to  bice, — a most  unwise  proceeding.  The  Town 
Clerk  had  advised  them  that  they  had  no  ground 
of  action,  and  advised  them  not  to  waste  more 
money  on  the  matter. 

Captain  Moore  supported  Mr.  Forder. 

Eventually  the  Counoil  divided,  — Messrs. 
Moore,  Nuish,  Forder,  and  Godwin  voting  for 
the  resolutions,  Col.  Rich  neutral,  and  sixteen 
against  them.  The  Council  then  separated, 
thoroughly  convinced  (r-.coording  to  the  reporter 
of  the  HaJiipshire  Advertiser)  that  they  had  tried 
to  get  too  large  a cake  for  their  money,  and  had 
themselves  alone  to  blame. 


“DUSTING  AND  SLOPPING”  CONTRACTS 
IN  ST.  PANCRAS. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Highways,  Sewers, 
and  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  St.  Pancras 
Vestry,  on  the  2l6t  ult.,  tenders  were  received 
for  the  removal  of  dust  from  the  houses,  road, 
sweepings,  &c.,  and  for  tho  supply  of  road 
materials. 

For  the  removal  of  dost  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Edward  Jackson,  at  the  sum  of  990Z.,  was  ac- 
cepted, against  800L  the  last  contract,  for  No.  1 
Ward;  and  that  of  Mr.  Alfred  Culverhouse  at 
891Z.,  against  890Z.  last  year,  for  No.  4 Ward. 
The  tenders  for  Wards  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  and  8 were 
so  much  in  excess  of  those  of  last  year  that  none 
of  them  were  accepted,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
advertise  again  for  tenders. 

F<.r  the  removal  of  road. sweepings,  &o.,  the 
tender  of  Mr.  James  Smith  was  accepted,  at 
33.  lid.  per  load,  against  Ss.  6d.  last  year,  for 
No.  1 Ward.  For  No.  2 Ward  that  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Culverhouse,  at  3s.  6d.,  was  accepted,  against 
Ss.  9J.  last  year.  For  No.  3 Ward,  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  Killingback,  at  4b.  per  load,  against 
3a.  Cd.last  year,  wasaccepted.  ForNo.4Ward, 
that  of  Mr.  A.  Culverhouse,  at  48.  per  load,  was 
accepted,  the  price  last  year  being  the  same. 
For  No.  6 Ward,  that  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Williamson, 
at  3s.  5d.  per  load,  was  accepted,  against  3s.  9d. 
last  year.  The  lowest  tenders  for  wards  5,  7,  and 
8 were  so  much  above  those  of  last  year  that 
none  of  them  were  accepted. 

For  the  execution  of  general  works  to  sewers, 
gullies,  buildings,  &c.,  the  tender  of  Mr.  Charles 
Killingback  at  7i  per  cent,  below  schedule  of 


prices  was  accepted,  against  15  per  cent,  last 
year. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Sewell  for  the  supply  of 
Mortfield  granite,  and  of  Mr.  Culverhouse  for 
Groby  and  Guernsey  granites  and  of  Kentish 
Rag,  were  accepted. 


DISPUTE  AS  TO  AN  ARCHITECTURAL 
PARTNERSHIP. 

WJI.  H.  LINN  V.  SIR  CHARLES  LANION  AND 
JOHN  LANVON. 

This  case  came  before  the  Rolls  Court,  Dublin,  on  the 
loth  ult.,  on  a reference  from  Chambere,  and  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  chief  clerk.  The  bill  originally  had 
been  filed  by  Wm.  Henry  Lynn,  of  Belfast,  architect,  who 
had  been  in  partnership  in  Bell'ast  with  the  defendants  aa 
architects,  under  the  firm  of  Laoyon  & Lynn,  and  it 
prayed  that  an  account  might  bo  taken  of  all  the  dealings 
and  trsnsactions  of  the  partnership  between  plaintiff  and 
dofendauts  from  tho  Isl  of  January,  1868,  and  that  the 
affairs  and  business  of  the  partnership  might  be  wound  up 
and  settled  under  tho  direction  of  the  Court.  It  pr.iyed 
that  any  account  should  include  an  account  of  all  aruhi. 
tecta'  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  designing  and  build- 
ing of  a hotel  for  the  Ulster  Hotel  Company  and  other 
works  specified  in  the  bill.  The  plaintiff  contended 
that,  in  taking  the  accounts  of  the  partnership  there  should 
be  included  therein  the  profits  arising  from  the  comple- 
tion of  all  works  respecting  which  tho  firm  of  Lanyon, 
Lynu,  k Lanyon  had  been  professionally  consulted  or 
employed  before  the  1st  of  July,  1872;  that  such  profits 
should  be  declared  to  be  partnership  profits,  and  divided 
accordingly.  The  case  bad  been  before  the  chief  clerk  for 
several  diya. 

The  Master  of  tho  Rolls  referred  the  case  back  to  the 
chief  clerk,  and  directed  a certificate  to  bo  prepared,  the 
ms  tier  to  be  again  brought  before  tho  Court. 


A BUILDER’S  CLAIM  FOR  PLANS. 

PERKINS  V.  WILLIAMS. 

In  this  case  (heard  in  the  Rugby  County 
Court  on  the  17th  ult.)  the  plaintiff,  a builder, 
claimed  61.  53.,  for  preparing  plans  of  a house, 
attending  meeting  of  the  Local  Board  with  the 
same,  &e. 

It  appeared  that  in  1871  defendant  applied  to  the 
plaintifi'  to  make  plans  and  estimates  for  ahouse  ho  wished 
to  build.  Defendant,  however,  found  that  it  would  cost 
more  moneythauha  could atl'orJ,  and  suggested  that  the 
matter  should  stand  over  for  a time.  In  1874,  defendant 
a:;ain  spoke  to  plaintifi',  and  made  some  alterations  in  the 
plan.  Blaintill’  gave  a fresh  estimate  of  tho  cost,  and  an 
agreerueut  was  made  to  build  the  house  for  2031.  On 
examining  the  site  defendant  told  pDintifl'  ho  muT>t  set 
out  the  back  buildings  farther.  Mr.  Perkins  said  that 
was  not  according  to  his  plans  or  the  estimatos.  A dis- 
pute arose,  and  the  defendant  said  he  would  get  some  one 
else  to  do  the  work,  and  pay  plaintiff  what  he  owed  him. 
Ho  had  since,  however,  refused  to  compensate  him  for 
the  work  done. 

Defendant  denied  the  ordering  of  the  plans.  He  simply 
showed  him  the  pUna  and  specifications  of  an  adjoining 
boose,  and  plaintiff  made  a copy  of  them,  and  g ‘t  them 
passed  at  the  Local  board.  His  offer  to  pay  the  plaintiff 
only  referred  to  the  expense  Mr.  Porkius  bad  been  at  in 
setting  out  the  work. 

Thejudgethoughtthe  plsintiff  was  entitled  to  be  paid 
a reasonable  sum  for  copying  the  plans.  The  fixing  of 
the  amount  wai  referred  to  Mr.  Mauniug,  arohiiect,  of 
Rugby. 


THE  SYSTEMATIC  MEASUREMENT  OF 
THE  HUMAN  FIGURE. 

Silt,— I begin  by  quoting  the  very  accurate 
words  of  “ Meter  ” in  yonr  impression  of  February 
12th,  page  152  : — “ The  human  frame,  like  other 
fluctuating  phenomena,  oscillates  about  a certain 
mean  type.”  This  certain  mean  type  has  been 
found  out  by  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors,  and 
recorded  by  your  worthy  predecessor,  Vitruvius, 
in  bis  Treatise  on  Architecture,  book  iii.,  cap.  i.; 
and,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  propor- 
tions  of  the  different  races  of  the  human  family 
accord  with  the  proportions  given  by  Vitruvius, 
as  those  used  by  the  Greek  sculptors  of  antiquity, 
the  instrument  drawn  and  described  in  the  pam- 
phlet “for  the  Identification  of  Persons”  (Long, 
man  & Co.,  1872)  was  designed.  The  difficulty 
of  measuring  the  rounded  forms  of  the  human 
proportions  is  very  great  indeed,  and  no  photo- 
graphic delineation  of  a man,  whether  against  a 
reticulated  frame  or  not,  would  enable  one  to 
produce  wbat  an  architect  calls  a geometrical 
elevation  of  a man  or  a building,  or  any  other 
object.  The  only  known  way,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  is  to  draw  ont  the  figure,  according  to  a 
certain  scale,  from  accurate  measurements  taken 
on  the  man  or  figure  itself,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Joseph  Bonohc. 


The  Southend  Surveyorship. — At  a meet, 
ing  of  the  Southend  Local  Board,  on  the  23rd 
ult.,  out  of  five  selected  candidates  for  the  office 
of  surveyor,  Mr.  Frank  Buckham,  airrveyor  to 
the  Newmarket  Local  Board,  was  elected. 


STAINED  GLASS.. 

Northampton. — A memorial  stained-glass  win. 
dow  has  been  unveiled  at  St.  Edmund’s  Church, 
Northampton.  The  window  has  been  erected  in 
memory  of  tho  late  Mrs.  Hughes,  wife  of  the  vicar 
of  St.  Edmunds,  from  a design  by  Messrs.  Law  & 
Sons,  architects.  The  two  small  lancet  lights 
formerly  at  the  west  end  were  considered  to  be 
altogether  inadequate  for  the  lighting  of  that 
part  of  the  church,  and  it  was  therefore  decided 
to  erect  an  entirely  new  window,  the  masonry  of 
which  was  executed  by  Mr.  Cross,  of  Kioga- 
thorpe.  The  stained-glass  baa  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayue.  The  window 
consists  of  three  lights,  the  centre  one, however, 
being  at  present  the  only  one  filled  with  stained 
glass,  the  other  two  being  temporarily  glazed 
with  tinted  glass  of  three  shades.  Tho  subjects, 
three  in  nnuiber,  of  tho  central  light,  are  of  a 
baptismal  character.  At  the  top  is  a representa- 
tion of  Christ  receiving  little  children;  in  the 
centre,  the  subject  ia  the  baptism  of  Christ ; and 
at  the  bottom,  that  of  the  baptism  of  the  gaoler. 
On  either  side  of  the  window  are  scrolls  bearing 
inscriptions.  A monumental  brass,  by  Messrs. 
Hart,  Sou,  & Ptrarcl,  has  been  placed  on  the  wall 
of  the  church,  beneath  the  new  window,  bearing 
an  inscription. 

Lcchlade. — A staioed-glass  window,  by  Mayer 
Si  Co.,  has  lately  been  placed  in  Lecblade  Church 
by  Mr.  George  Milward,  of  the  Manor  House,  in 
memory  of  his  lata  father.  It  represents  the 
raising  of  Lazarus. 

Plymouth. — The  east  window  of  the  recently- 
restored  Christ  Chorch,  Plymouth,  has  been 
filled  with  stained  cathedral  glass  by  Messrs. 
Fouracre  & Watson,  of  Stonehouse,  In  the 
upper  portion  of  the  central  light  is  a represen. 
tation  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  in  the  lower 
portion  a scroll  on  which  is  an  inscription  in 
memory  of  Anne  Emmeline  Metcalf,  eldest  child 
of  the  Rev.  James  Metcalf,  M.A.,  vicar  of  the 
parish,  and  Anne  Emily,  his  wife,  &o. 

Abbeydalo. — The  windows  of  the  new  Church 
of  St.  John,  Abbeydale,  Nottinghamshire,  have 
lately  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Mayer  & Co.  The  chancel  windows  represent  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  beginning 
with  the  Annunciation  and  Nativity,  an  angel  in 
the  quatrefoil  holding  a scroll  with  the  words 
“Lot  US  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  God.” 
In  the  centre  lights  are  depicted  the  agony  of  oar 
Lord,  and  our  Lord  bearing  his  cross,  with  the 
Last  Supper  in  the  quatrefoil.  The  third 
window  has  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension, 
while  the  west  window  is  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
the  patron  of  the  churoh,  and  contains  a repre- 
sentation of  our  Lord  in  glory,  aa  described  in 
the  Apocalypse.  Underneath  is  a figure  of  St. 
John  in  tho  Isle  of  Patmos,  and  another  repre- 
senting an  incident  in  the  life  of  the  Evangelist. 
A window  near  the  pulpit,  is  dedicated  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Roberts.  This  window,  which  cost 
over  lOOZ.,  represents  Mrs.  Roberts  in  the 
act  of  feeding  the  hungry  and  teaching  the 
ignorant. 

Stoke  Holy  Cross. — The  east  window  of  the 
parish  church  of  Stoke  Holy  Cross  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bailey.  Tho  window  consists  of 
three  Early  English  lancets.  The  central  light 
is  designed  with  reference  to  the  dedication  of 
the  church,  presenting  the  Cross  in  the  stages 
of  (1)  the  Curse,  ('2)  the  Expiation,  (3)  the 
Ezaltetion,  The  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross 
occupies  tho  lowest  compartment  j a representa- 
tion of  the  Crucifixion  the  centre ; and  the  Cross, 
surmounted  with  a Celestial  Crown,  the  upper- 
most. In  the  side  lights  are — on  the  north,  the 
Nativity  and  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord;  and  on 
the  south.  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension ; at 
the  base  ia  the  inscription.  The  window  is  by 
Mr.  Henry  Hughes,  of  the  firm  of  Ward  & 
Hughes. 

Glastonbury. — St.  Benedict’s  Church  has  just 
received  an  addition  in  the  shape  of  a stained- 
glass  window  iu  memory  of  the  late  town-clerk, 
Mr.  Stephen  Holman.  It  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  and  the  design  represents  the 
figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  as  described 
by  St.  Paul.  Faith,  on  the  right,  grasps  the 
orozier,  and  holds  the  Bible  in  herleftarrn,  turn- 
ing upwards  her  countenance  to  tbe  legend 
around  her  head,  which  states  that  “She  is 
indeed  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for.” 
Charity,  in  tbe  centre,  oasts  loving  glances  on 
the  innocents  in  her  arms,  and  on  her  knees; 
and  Hope  rests  on  her  anchor,  and  directs  her 
eyes  towards  the  “ Rock  of  Ages.”  Under  the 
window,  on  a braes  tablet,  is  the  insoriDtion. 
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The  Late  Visitation  of  Typhoid  Fever  in,  the 
School  and  Town  of  Uppingham.  E.  & P.  N. 
Spon,  London. 

This  is  a statement  of  the  action  of  the  Sanitary 
Committee,  by  the  Chairman,  and  includes  reports 
furnished  to  the  Committee  by  their  medical  officer 
of  health,  Mr.  A.  Haviland,  and  their  engineer, 
Mr.  Rogers  Field.  It  contains  much  that  should 
be  suggestive  to  other  bodies,  and  should  be  cir- 
culated BO  that  the  lamentable  disaster  at  Upping- 
ham may  not  be  wholly  without  advantage. 
We  hear  with  great  regret  that  the  fever  has 
again  made  its  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood. 


P^isccIIanta. 

Demolition  of  Historical  Old  Houses  at 
Ddinburgh. — The  Edinburgh  Improvement 
Trustees  are  (we  learn  from  the  Scots?nan)  at 
present  engaged  in  opening  up  a connexion 
between  Bristo-street  and  Nioolson-street  by 
way  of  Aliison-square,  and  the  works  have 
necessitated  the  demolition  of  several  interesting 
old  buildings  in  Bristo  and  Potter-row.  Among 
them  is  a house  in  Goneral’s-entry,  in  which  at 
one  time  resided  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  the  '*  Clarinda  ” 
with  whom  Burns,  under  the  name  of  “ Syl- 
vander,”  exchanged  so  many  glowing  letters.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  small  quadrangle  which 
formed  the  entry  was  a mansion,  built  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  tradition  assigns  as 
the  residence  of  General  Monk  during  his  com- 
mand in  Scotland  under  Cromwell.  A building 
with  which  was  associated  the  name  of  the 
author  of  \yaverley  has  been  removed  in  con. 
nexion  with  the  trustees’  operations.  This  was 
Leeohman’s  school,  which  stood  in  Hamilton’a- 
enbry.  In  order  to  form  the  connexion  with 
Nioolson-street,  the  Improvement  Trust  are  to 
remove  the  central  portion  of  the  old  pile  of 
buildings  which  forma  Aliison-square;  and  it 
cannot  but  be  a matter  of  regret  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  destroy  the  character 
of  BO  excellent  a specimen  of  the  domestic  style 
of  architecture  of  the  last  century.  In  this 
tenement  the  poet  Campbell  wrote  “The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,”  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  part  in  which  the  poob  resided  is  to  be 
palled  down. 

The  Hoarding  Nuisance.— The  Cit>j  Press 
eays,— “ There  is  a proper  hoarding  at  the  June-  ] 
tion  of  the  Embankment  with  New  Bridge-street, 
that  conforms  to  the  line  of  the  footpath  and 
incloses  land  that  will  be  built  upon  in  time. 
But  beyond  it,  a few  yards  to  the  west,  is  an 
improper  hoarding,  built  out  into  and  or*  the 
public  footway.  It  serves  no  purpose  of  useful- 
ness,  it  is  a hideous  obstruction  and  disfi'^ure- 
ment,  and  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a shanty 
put  up  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  black-mail 
from  somebody.  Any  one  who  will  taka  the 
trouble  to  peep  through  the  chinks  will  see  that 
it  does  not  cover  a gap,  but  actually  covers  a 
portion  of  the  proper  boundary- wall  j and  this 
boundary-wall  is  certainly  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  We  could 
put  our  hands  on  the  parties  responsible  for  its 
existence,  but  for  the  present  we  refrain,  on  the 
supposition  that  they  have  hitherto  been  too  dull 
to  perceive  that  in  retaining  this  offensive  struc- 
ture they  are  guilty  of  a gross  public  wrong. 
Bnt  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
that  it  endures  this  thing  so  patiently  ? Ig  it  so 
oocupied  with  great  things  that  it  is  oblivious  of 
small  things  ? And  if  it  permits  this  hoarding, 
might  not  a hundred  each  be  put  up  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Thames  Embankment  ? ” 

An.  Auxiliary  Use  for  Board  Schools. — 
The  Free  Library  Committee  of  the  Leicester 
Town  Council,  with  a spirit  of  enterprsie  which 
might  be  more  generally  emulated  by  similar 
bodies,  has  obtained  the  use  of  the  Board  Schools 
in  Syaton-street,  with  a vietv  of  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  establishing  a branch  reading-room 
there  in  connexion  with  the  free  library.  The 
School  Board  has  met  the  Committee  on  the 
most  liberal  terms,  and  if  the  place  is  snccessfnl 
as  a reading-room,  a branch  of  the  free  library 
will  be  established  there,  and  efforts  will  be 
made  to  utilise  other  board  schools  in  the  town 
in  a similar  manner.  Of  course,  these  reading- 
rooms  will  only  be  open  after  sohool-hours.  The 
Syafcon-street  reading-room  has  been  opened  with 
every  promise  of  success. 


Philadelphia  Exhibition. — Messrs.  Brown- 
Westhead,  Moore,  & Co.,  of  Hanley,  have  pre- 
pared for  the  Centennial  Exhibition  a costly 
collection  of  goods  in  porcelain,  earthenware, 
parian,  and  majolica.  They  have  had  constructed 
a spacious  and  elegant  pavilion  35  ft.  long  by 
23  ft.  wide,  and  of  proportionate  height.  It  is 
of  timber,  but  the  framework  is  partly  concealed 
by  crimson  drapery,  and  partly  by  an  interesting 
oollectioo  of  examples  of  mural  decoration  by 
means  of  tiles  executed  by  a new  process.  The 
visitor,  on  approaching  the  pavilion,  will  have  his 
attention  arrested  at  once  by  the  remarkably  fine 
display  of  mural  decoration,  whioh  occupies  in  all 
a space  100  ft.  long  by  8 ft.  deep.  All  the  tiles 
employed  are  decorated  by  a new  patent  process, 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  which,  so  far 
as  its  application  to  pottery  is  concerned,  is 
possessed  by  this  house.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  of  Chelsea.  The  exact 
parbioulars  of  the  process  are  not  made  public, 
but  we  may  say  that  it  has  this  advantage, — 
that  althongh  engraving  is  the  first  stage 
in  what  may  afterwards  become  elaborately 
finished  pictures,  the  artist’s  own  work  appears 
on  the  ware  without  the  intervention  of  an  ordi. 
nary  engraver.  In  the  interior  of  the  pavilion, 
one  portion  represents  the  wall  of  a drawing, 
room  tiled  from  ceiling  to  floor,  and  with  a 
mantelpiece  also  of  ceramics.  The  tiles  used 
for  the  mantelpiece  have  a white  ground  with 
birds  painted  thereupon,  while  the  wall  space  is 
covered  with  smaller  tiles  of  darker  colour.  Next 
to  this  is  a composition  designed  for  a library, 
and  here  the  mantelpiece  is  of  white  embossed 
tiles,  the  embossing  being  also  accomplished  by 
a new  process. 

Pemale  School  of  Art. — H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  distributed  the  prizes  and  medals 
gained  by  the  successful  studeats  of  the  Female 
School  of  Art,  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury,  on  the 
25tb  nit.,  in  the  theatre  of  the  London  University, 
Burlington.gardens.  The  Rev.  Sir  Emilias 
Bayley  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  the 
thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  committee, 
which  stated  that  the  past  had  been  a most 
successful  year  as  regarded  the  number  of 
the  students,  the  prizes  won  by  them,  and  the 
quality  of  the  works  to  which  prizes  had  been 
awarded.  Following  on  many  previous  successes, 
Miss  Gann,  the  lady  snperintendent  of  the  school, 
had  for  the  year  1874-75  gained  a premium  of 
40J.  awarded  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  her  name  being  second  on 
the  list  of  130  competing  schools.  The  report 
having  been  adopted,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
presented  the  prizes  to  the  students,  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  rewards  being  the  Gilchrist 
Scholarship  of  501.,  taken  by  Miss  Frances 
Harriet  Newton  (of  the  Durham  School  of 
Art)  ; a national  silver  medal  and  a subscriber’s 
scholarship  of  101.,  by  Miss  Gertrude  Hamilton  ; 
the  Queen’s  gold  medal,  a national  bronze  medal, 
and  a third-grade  prize,  by  Miss  Ellen  Isabella 
Hancock ; the  Queen’s  scholarabip,  value  301., 
with  a national  bronze  medal,  and  other  prizes,, 
by  Miss  Alice  Hanslip  (who  retains  the  prize  for 
a second  year)  ; and  a national  gold  medal  and 
the  Princess  of  Wales’s  first  scholarship,  value 
251.,  with  two  other  prizes,  by  Mias  Susan  Ruth 
Canton.  Professor  Donaldson  introduced  the 
prize-gainers,  and  Canon  Thorold  addressed  the 
meeting. 

The  Construction  of  Street  Tramways.— 
At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Scientific  and  Mechanical  Society,  recently 
held,  a paper  on  “The  Construction  of  Street 
Tramways,  with  suggestions  for  a new  section 
of  rails  and  fastenings  for  the  same,”  was  read 
by  Mr.  I.  Bowes.  Amongst  the  chief  require- 
ments of  a good  serviceable  tramway  Mr.  Boives 
suggested  that  the  rail  and  its  fixings  shonld 
present  as  small  a surface  of  iron  or  any  other 
slippery  material  on  the  face  of  the  pavement 
as  possible ; that  the  rail  should  be  of  such  a 
form  as  would  give  it  the  greatest  strength 
vertically  for  the  quantity  of  material  in  it,  and 
that  its  strength  should  be  sufficient  in  itself  to 
prevent  deflection,  which  not  only  caused  a 
greater  amount  of  traction  power  to  be  required, 
but  also  loosened  the  fastenings,  and  in  many 
ways  tended  to  destroy  the  efficiency  and  dur- 
ability of  the  tramway.  He  described  what  he 
called  the  girder  tram-rail,  which  was  a rail  and 
girder  combined,  in  which  the  material  was 
distributed  in  the  proper  shape  for  carrying  a 
vertical  pressure  or  weight,— viz.,  the  girder 
shape.  This  form  of  rail  also  gave  better 
facilities  for  connecting  the  rail  ends  than  any 
other  he  had  yet  met  with. 


The  Weymouth  Sarveyorship.  — The 

Weymouth  Local  Board  met  in  committeo  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  and  made  a farther  selection  of 
four  from  the  13  candidates  originally  picked 
out  of  56  applicants.  The  13  were, — Messrs. 
Francis  Drake,  from  Shrewsbury,  aged  41 ; 
G.  J.  Stead,  Sheffield,  33  ; R.  H.  Inch,  Croydon, 
31 ; Morgan,  Southampton,  32 ; Lloyd,  Reading, 
29;  R.  Bennett,  Weymouth,  45;  J.  J.  Webster, 
Birkenhead,  31;  B.  D.  Henley,  Malsty,  34; 
Walter  Bradbory,  London,  36;  Richard  Weaver, 
Uppingham,  34 ; H.  0.  Smith,  Oxford,  33;  A. 
Loader,  Brighton,  36 ; J.  F.  Brown,  Weymouth, 
35  years.  The  committee  decided  that  four  of 
the  above  who  obtained  the  most  votes  should  be 
those  from  among  whom  the  ultimate  selec- 
tion should  be  made.  They  were  the  follow- 
ing:— Mr.  Loader,  Brighton,  19;  Mr.  ilorgan, 
Southampton,  17 ; Mr.  Inch,  Croydon  and  Ply- 
mouth, 9 ; Mr.  Bennett,  Weymouth,  9.  The 
final  choice  was  made  on  Tuesday  last,  the  29th 
ult.,  when  the  voting  was  as  follows  : — For  Mr. 
Morgan,  15  ; for  Mr.  Inch,  14;  for  Mr.  Loader, 
10;  and  for  Mr.  Bennett,  6.  The  latter  was 
rejected  from  the  second  voting,  and  Mr.  Loader 
did  not  seoora  a single  vote,  while  Mr.  Morgan 
had  16  and  Mr.  Inch  11.  The  final  voting  was 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Morgan,  who  secured  13  votes 
against  Mr.  Inch’s  5.  Mr.  Morgan  was  therefore 
elected. 

Breakage  of  an  Iron  Bridge  on  the 
North  British  Hailway. — On  the  12tb  ult., 
the  iron  bridge  on  the  North  British  Railway  at 
North  Back  of  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  a girder 
of  which  gave  way  on  the  previous  evening,  was 
propped  with  strong  wooden  stancheons,  and 
both  lines  of  rail  were  re-opened  for  traffic  early 
in  the  forenoon.  It  is  stated  that  for  some  time 
past  Mr.  Bell,  the  engineer  of  the  North  British 
Railway  Company,  has  had  plans  in  preparation 
for  the  erection  of  a new  bridge  over  the  road- 
way at  Bernard's  Brewery,  and  that  the  plans 
are  now  so  far  advanced  as  to  admit  ef  opera- 
tions being  commenced  immediately.  The  present 
cast-iron  bridge  was  constructed  in  1845,  and  at 
that  time  was  quite  strong  enough  for  the  traffic 
which  passed  over  it.  Now,  however,  when 
engines  and  tenders  weighing  60  tons  have  in 
many  instances  taken  the  place  of  machines  little 
more  than  half  that  weight,  and  when  between 
300  as-d  400  trains  daily  pass  through  the  Calton 
Hill  tunnel,  a much  stronger  bridge  is  required. 
The  new  structure  will  therefore  be  built  of 
malleable  iron,  and  the  cost  of  its  erection  is 
expected  to  be  about  4^000Z. 

Arsenical  Wall-paper.  — At  the  Belfast 
Quarter  Sessions,  recently,  a case  of  very 
considerable  importance,  but  of  a somewhat 
novel  character,  was  before  the  Court.  Mr. 
■\Vebb,  linen  merchant,  of  Randalstown,  processed 
Mr.  Malcolm,  proprietor  of  an  extensive  room- 
paper  warehouse  in  Victoria-street,  Belfast,  for 
22L  odd,  for  expense  incurred  by  the  plaintiff 
“ in  procuring  medicine  and  medical  attendance 
for  his  children,”  through  illness  brought  on  by 
arsenic  contained  in  a room-paper  purchased  in 
the  defendant’s  establishment.  Dr.  Hodges,  who 
examined  the  paper,  proved  that  it  contained 
arsenic,  and  it  appeared  that  after  it  was  put  on 
plaintiff’s  room  hia  children  became  ill,  their 
throats  being  ulcerated,  and  this  illness  was 
attributed  to  the  arsenic.  It  was  stated  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Malcolm  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  arsenio  being  in  the  paper ; that  be  had  to 
keep  such  qualities  of  paper  as  suited  his  cus- 
tomers ; and  that  the  paper  in  question  had  been 
selected  by  the  plaintiff.  On  the  17ch  ult.  the 
magistrate  gave  his  decision  in  this  case.  His 
worship  dismissed  the  process,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  warranty,  expressed  or  im- 
plied,  between  Mr.  Webb,  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Malcolm,  the  defendant,  that  the  paper  contained 
no  poisonous  matter. 

Archeological  Section  of  the  Birming- 
ham and  Midland  Institute. — At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  this  section,  held  on  the  23rd  nit., 
Mr.  W.  G.  Fretton  read  a paper  on  the  Bene- 
dictine  Monastery  and  Cathedral  of  Coventry,  in 
which  he  traced  the  history  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  various  foundations,  from  the  time  of  the 
first  institution  of  the  monastery  by  Leofrio, 
down  to  their  demolition  at,  and  the  subsequent 
decay  of  their  ruins  after,  the  general  suppres- 
sion,  until  now,  very  few  traces  of  their  existence 
remaining.  He  was  persuaded  that  a great  many 
more  interesting  portions  of  the  cathedral  re- 
mained underground  than  at  present  appeared 
above  it,  and  he  suggested  that  an  exploration 
of  the  site  wonld  form  a very  interesting  field- 
day  to  the  section. 
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Tlie  Artisans'  and  Labourers’  Dwell- 

ing's Improvement  Act,  1875,— On  the  mo- 
tion of  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  a return  has  been 
ordered  from  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
from  snch  urban  sanitary  authorities  as  have 
received  oiBcial  representations  under  the  Arti- 
sans' and  Labourers  Dwellings’  Improvement 
Act,  18i5,  of  the  number  of  official  representa- 
tions made  to  them ; of  the  number,  size,  and 
locality  of  the  areas  to  which  they  relate;  of 
the  number,  size,  and  locality  of  the  areas  re- 
garding  which  resolutions  (under  Section  3) 
have  been  passed,  or  for  which  improvement 
schemes  have  been  made;  and  of  the  stage 
which  each  improvement  scheme  has  reached  ; 
giving  the  date  of  each  official  representation,  of 
each  resolution,  and  of  each  improvement 
Bchemo,  And  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  of  any  appointment,  under  Section  13  of 
the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Im- 
provement  Act,  1875,  of  a medical  officer  or 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Act  into 
operation,  and  of  the  amount  of  his  or  her 
remuneration. 

Slaugliter-houses  at  Greenock.— The  ques- 
tion of  providing  proper  slaughter-house  accom- 
modation is  exciting  much  attention  in  Greenock. 
The  present  slanghter-house,  owned  by  the  Town 
Council,^  is  situated  in  a densely  populated 
locality  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  has  been 
declared  by  the  medical  officer  to  be  a nuisance. 
The  Council  recently  resolved  to  renovate  the 
old  bnildings,  at  an  expense  of  between  3,000?. 
and  -1,000?.  The  minority  in  the  Council,  who 
are  also  members  of  tho  Police  Board,  wish  a 
new  establishment,  which,  it  is  said,  will  cost  at 
least  9,500?.  With  a view  to  bring  matters  to  a 
practical  issne,  Mr.  Erskine,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Police  Board  on  the  25th  ult.,  moved  that  that 
body  proceed  to  the  erection  of  a slaughter- 
house  under  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by 
the  Police  Act  of  1865.  A long  discussion  took 
place,  but  the  motion  was  lost  by  a majority,  and 
the  Board  resolved  not  to  take  any  action  till  it 
had  been  ascertained  what  the  Council  actually 
intended  to  do,  whether  it  would  persist  in  con- 
tinuing the  old  buildings,  or  to  secure  a site  for 
a new  slaughter-honse. 

The  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers.— A meeting  of  the  con- 
tributors  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  connected  with 
this  institution  was  held  on  the  22nd  ult.  In  the 
report  read  by  the  honorary  secretary,  it  was 
stated  that  the  fund  was  established  to  afford 
assistance  to  neceseitons  members,  associates, 
and  graduates  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers and  their  families,  and  to  the  families  of 
deceased  members,  associates,  and  graduates; 
also  to  any  one  who  may  have  been  a member, 
associate,  or  graduate,  and  have  paid  his  sub- 
scriptions for  five  years  consecutively  at  least,  or 
to  the  family  of  any  such  person.  While  the 
committee  regretted  that  the  subscribers  to  the 
fund  wore  not  more  numerous,  there  being  only 
3o2  annual  subscribers,  out  of  a total  of  2, 373 
members,  [they  announced  that  there  had  been 
an  income  proper  exceeding  2,100?.,  while  the 
expenses,  including  twelve  grants  and  office 
charges,  amounted  to  under  1,500?. 

Improved  Floor  Clamp.  — Carpenters, 
cabinet-makers,  and  others  who  find  it  frequently 
necessary  to  clamp  flooring-boards  or  portions  of 
furniture  together,  are  provided,  by  an  invention 
patented  June  8,  1875,  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Clark,  of 
Springfield,  111.,  with  a novel  and  simple  tool 
especially  adapted  to  such  purposes.  It  consists 
of  a sleeve,  which  at  its  lower  extremity  carries 
a cam,  and  at  its  upper  end  has  a handle. 
Passing  through  the  sleeve  is  a rod  having  a 
screw  point  at  its  lower  end,  and  turned  by  the 
upper  handle.  Attached  to  a collar  on  the 
sleeve  is  a rearward  extending  arm,  the  end  of 
•whioh  18  turned  downward  and  toothed  so  as  to 
engage  with  the  surface  of  the  joist.  A slotted 
and  grooved  arm  ig  pressed  by  the  cam  against 
the  boards,  when  the  said  cam  is  suitably 
revolved  by  the  handle.  The  holding  arm 
prevents  any  rearward  motion  of  the  device 
which  18  still  farther  aeonred  by  the  screw  point 
entering  the  wood  of  the  joist.  ^ 

How  we  Poison  Ourselves  with  Bad  Air. 

I ho  introduotory  lecture  in  connexion  with  the 
Uale.street  (Liverpool)  District  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation  was  delivered  at  Waterloo,  Mr  Thacker 
chairman  of  the  Waterloo  Local  Board  in  the 
chair,  by  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Eeade,  C.E.,  who  gave  an 
exhaustive  summary  of  the  principles  of  sanitary 
science  in  relation  to  engineering  and  arohi- 
tectural  construction.  I 


Readering-  Wood  Fire  and  Water  Proof. 

M.  P.  Folacoi  has  devised  a mode  of  render- 
ing  wood  waterproof  and  incombostible,  whioh 
involves  the  use  of  the  following  composition  : — 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  55  lb. ; American  potash,  22  lb. 
alum  (ammonia  base),  dllb. ; oxide  of  manganese 
22  lb. ; Bulphoric  acid  at  60'’  22  lb. ; river  water’ 
55  Ib.  The  above  ingredients,  with  the  exception 
of  the  salphnric  acid,  are  mixed  in  a boiler,  where 
the  water  is  added  at  a temperature  of  113*’  Fabr. 
As  soon  as  solution  is  effected,  the  acid  is 
gradually  poured  in.  To  prepare  the  wood,  the 
timbers  are  placed  in  a suitable  chamber,  on 
gratings,  and  separated  by  spaces  of  about  i in. 
The  composition  is  then  pumped  in  to  fill  com- 
pletely the  receptacle,  and  is  maintained  therein 
in  a state  of  ebnllition  for  three  honrs.  The 
wood  is  then  withdrawn,  and  dried  in  the  air. 
According  to  the  inventor,  it  becomes  practically 
petrified,  and  the  most  intense  flame  only  oar- 
bonises  the  surface  very  slowly. 

The  Lincoln  Drainage  Dispute. — The 
Lincoln  drainage  question  was  before  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on 
the  2l6t  ult.,  when  the  mandamus  applied  for  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  against  the  Lincoln 
Corporation  was  granted,  the  Court  being  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  no  farther  time  could  be 
allowed  the  Corporation  for  commencing  the 
work.  It  was  also  intimated  by  the  Court  that 
ib  solely  depended  upon  the  action  taken  in  the 
matter  by  the  Lincoln  Corporation  during  the 
next  three  or  four  months  how  the  mandamus 
should  be  enforced.  Affidavits  by  the  Mayor 
and  Mr,  Mansergh,  the  engineer,  were  produced 
on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  in  reply  to  those 
filed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
application  for  the  Buie  in  November  last. 

Darlington  Master  Builders’ Association. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Darlington  Master 
Builders’  Association  has  just  been  held.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  President,  Mr. 
George  Marshall ; vice-president,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Martin;  treasnrer,  Mr.  R.  T.  Snaitb;  secretary, 
Mr.  John  Hurworth  ; together  with  auditors  and 
a committee  of  ten.  A discussion  took  place  on 
the  demand  of  the  masons  for  an  advance  of  3b. 
per  week.  Several  gentlemen  considered  that  the 
demand  in  the  present  state  of  trade  was  most 
unreasonable,  an  opinion  whioh  was  generally 
agreed  in.  It  was  reported  that  the  condition 
of  trade  was  very  slack  thronghout  the  district, 
jobs  coming  in  but  very  slowly.  ’ 

New  Flooring.— A new  system  of  parquet 
flooring,  invented  by  M.  Briffant,  is  spoken  of. 
The  squares  are  composed  of  slips  of  oak  or  I 
other  wood,  or  a combination  of  woods  forming 
patterns ; the  pieces  are  held  together  by  a 
layer  of  bituminous  cement  laid  hot  on  their 
under  side;  and  this  cement  is  iu  turn  covered 
with  a paving  tile,  so  that  the  three  substances 
are  intimately  united.  In  order  to  obtain  a more 
perfect  adherence,  conical  iron  pins  are  driven 
through  holes  left  in  the  tiles  and  into  the  wood 
while  the  cement  is  still  in  a liquid  state.  The 
squares  are  laid  in  mortar  or  cement  over  a layer 
of  sand,  and  are  joined  together  by  very  fine 
iron  tongues  fitting  in  grooves. 

Something  like  a Boring  Machine.— The 
Mining  Jouimal  says  that  one  of  the  great  objec- 
tions raised  against  the  Channel  Tunnel  scheme 
is  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  to  execute  ; but 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  Liberty,  this  objection  has 
now  disappeared.  In  fact,  according  to  that 
paper,  the  Tunnel  can  bo  completed  in  less  than 
six  mouths  ! It  tells  us  that  amachine  has  just 
been  invented  by  which  55  metres  of  ground  may 
be  pierced  through  per  diem,  and  it  calculates  if 
both  the  English  and  the  French  begin  piercing 
at  the  same  time  the  Tunnel  can  be  cut  out  in 
14-i  days  ! 

The  Excelsior  Lamp.— The  peculiarity  of 
this  lamp  is  that  the  vase  of  the  lamp  is 
expanded  so  as  to  gather  and  concentrate  a 
large  quantity  of  atmosphere  upon  the  flame  : 
by  which  means  an  increased  quantity  of  oxygen 
is  forced  to  come  in  contact  with  the  flame, 
resulting,  it  is  claimed,  in  a white,  brilliant  light. 
These  lamps  may  be  seen  in  cluster  form  in  front 
of  the  Mansion  House,  City;  and  in  suspension 
form,  as  well  as  applied  to  colnmns  and  brackets, 
at  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Station,  King’s, 
cross. 

Dublin  in  Ruins. —At  a meeting  of  the 
Dublin  Statistical  Society  on  the  15th  ult..  Dr. 
Grimshaw  stated  that  there  were  1,700  ruined 
houses  in  Dublin  ; that  is,  houses  that  ought  to  be 
taken  down,  being  unfit  for  human  habitation ; 

122  were  utterly  ruined. 


7 The  Brighton  Picture  Exhibition.— From 
I a report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Pavilion 
Committee,  presented  at  a meeting  of  the 
Brighton  Town  Council  on  the  16th  ult.,  ib  ap- 
pears that  the  second  annual  exhibition  of 
pictures  at  the  Corporation  Gallery  was  visited 
by  198,000  persons,  as  compared  with  60,000 
last  year,  and  that  upwards  of  1,100  pictures 
wore  sent  in  for  e.xhibition,  of  whioh  571  were 
exhibited  for  sale,  and  190  were  sold. 

The  Town  Council  of  Peterborough, 
acting  as  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  have 
presented  petitions  to_  the  Local  Government 
Board^  to  issue  provisional  orders  to  empower 
the  said  Authority  to  provide  works  for  water 
supply,  sewerage,  and  sewage  irrigation,  accord, 
ing  to  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Addy,  A.I.C.E,, 
of  Peterborough,  Application  has  been  made 
to  the  Local  Government  for  sanction  to  borrow 
120,000?.  for  the  above  works. 

Painters’  and  Joiners’  Wages  at  Crieff.— 
The  Crieff  journeymen  painters  have  requested 
the_  masters  to  advance,  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
their  wages  from  6id.  to  7d.  per  hour ; to  pay 
9d.  per  hour  for  all  extra  time;  and  an  allow, 
ance  of  4b.  per  week  when  they  travel  three 
miles  to  work.  The  Crieff  operative  joiners  have 
also  asked  a rise  from  6d.  to  7d.  per  hoar,  the 
advance  to  take  effect  on  the  Ist  of  March. 

Royal  Aldershott  Skating  Rink.—  The 
tender  of  the  Brunswick  Rock  Asphalt  Paving 
Company  has  been  accepted  for  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  new  rink  for  the  officers  of  the 
Aldershott  Division.  This  company  has  already 
laid  over  700  tons  of  asphalt  for  rinks  and  other 
purposes,  and  the  work,  executed  under  the 
company’s  manager,  Mr.  W.  Hirst,  is  stated  to 
have  given  satisfaction. 

Lincoln, — About  1,000?.,  subscribed  to  defray 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  costs  in  the  great 
Coates  case,  have  been  devoted  by  the  recipient 
to  the  restoration  of  Bishop  Alnwick’s  tower  at 
the  old  Palace,  Lincoln,  for  the  purpose  of 
lectore-rooms  for  theological  students.  Mr.  J, 
Fowler  is  the  architect ; Mr,  Barker,  builder. 

Andover  Cottage  Hospital.— Tenders  for 
the  erection  of  the  Cottage  Hospital  at  Andover 
have  just  been  accepted,  according  to  plans  by 
Mr.  White,  F.S.A.  The  work  is  estimated  to 
cost  1,490?.,  this  being  the  amount  of  Messrs. 
Annett  & Son’s  tender,  which  has  been  accepted. 

A Good  Templars’  Hall  for  Weymouth.— 

I The  new  hall  lately  erected  for  the  Good 
I Templars  of  Weymonth  in  the  High-street,  has 
been  opened.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  R. 
Crickmay,  and  the  builder  Mr.  J.  Larcombe* 
The  new  edifice  is  built  at  the  rear  of  the  old 
Town  Hall. 

Arabic  Numerals  in  Japan.— The  Japanese 
Government  is  said  to  have  adopted  a singular 
method  for  extending  a knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
numerals,  with  their  English  names;  these  are 
printed  on  cloth,  which  is  sold  at  a low  price  to 
the  peasantry. 

New  Mission  Hall  at  Derby. — A new 
Mission-hall  in  connexion  with  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Darby,  was  opened  on  the  20t,h  ult.  The 
total  cost  has  been  about  900?.  Mr.  Edwin 
Thompson  was  the  builder. 

Stockwell-green.— The  endeavour  to  retain 
Stockwell-greeu  as  an  open  public  space  baa 
failed,  and  it  is  to  be  speedily  covered  with 
buildings. 

The  Goux  System.— The  corporation  of 
Sudbury,  after  an  animated  discussion,  have 
decided  to  adopt  the  Goux  closet  system. 

Architects’  Benevolent  Society. — The  an- 
nual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  at 
Conduit-street,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  8th  inst. 


TENDERS 

For  bnildings. at  Helsoy  and  'Wainlleet,  for  the  Gover- 
nors of  Bethleham  Hospital 

House  and  Buildings.  Cottage. 

Dankley  £1,170  0 o ,..£202  0 0 

Layoock&Co l,13i  0 0 ...  207  0 0 

Hobson  & Co 1,117  0 0 ...  

Turuer  203  0 0 

For  completing  four  houses  in  St.  Lawrence-road, 
Notting-hiJl,  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Hickmott.  Messrs.  H.  8.  & 
C,  A.  Legg,  architects 

Hunt  E05O  0 0 

J.&H.  Cooks  633  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkings  593  0 q 

Webber 557  13  q 

McFarland 497  0 0 
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For  I ew  Lincoln  County  Hospital.  Mr.  A.  Grahsm, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 
Bustard. 


Hill,  Higgs,  & Co. .,. 
Pattinson  Brothers 

Vickers 

Sherwin 

Dennitt 

Warburton  

Barnes  k Wright  (ac 
Huddlestone  & Son 


eepted)  , 


£81,277  - 
„ 24,800  0 0 
23,700  0 0 
..  23,000  0 0 
..  22,853  0 0 
..  22,835  0 0 
..  21,900  0 0 
..  21,100  0 0 
..  20,938 


0 ! 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nettleham  Hall,  for 
Mr.  Franklin  Hood.  Mr.  W.  Watkins,  architect.  Quan- 
tities sapplied:— 


Brooks 

Close  

Bell  k Middleton 

Taylor  & Son  (accepted) 


3,73-1  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  cottages  in  Goslin  s- 
yard,  High-street,  Batterses,  for  Mr.  James  J.  Morgan. 
Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb,  architects  : — 

Steel  Brothers £250  0 0 


For  new  warehouse,  Newgate-street,  for  Messrs- 
Hutton  k Co.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Batstone  & Sons- 
Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect 
Mitchell, 


For  new  police  station,  Hunstanton,  Norfolk,  for  the 
Mipatratos  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  R.  M,  Phipson, 
architect:  — 

Farrow  £59o  0 6 

Bardell  550  o 0 

Beeton  495  o 6 

Nelson 413  10  0 

Fisber  (accepted)  425  0 0 

For  board  schools  at  Burstoo,  Norfolk.  Mr.  E,  M. 
Phipson,  anhitect 

Orimwood £925  0 0 

Ludkin  946  0 0 

Limmer 8(52  0 0 

Bi8hop‘(accepted)  825  0 0 

For  additions  to  Tharaton Rectory,  Norfolk.  Mr.  E.  M, 
Phipson,  architect  : — 

Downing £953  0 0 

Ludkiii  826  0 0 

Hawes... 660  0 0 

Bishop  (accepted! 0 0 

For  alterafioDs  snd  additions  to  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum,  at  Thorpe,  near  Norwich.  Mr.  H.  M.  Phipson, 
architect 

Downing £2,889  0 0 

Youngs  2,879  0 0 

Hawes 2,850  0 0 

Newell 2,836  0 0 


Lndkin  (accepted) £293  10  0 .,.£.515  0 0 

For  the  foundations  for  new  lunatic  asylum  for  the  city 
of  Norwich.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  architect : — 

Youngs  £7,376  0 0 

Botterill  k Co 7,3(.0  0 0 

Downing  (accepted)  6,989  0 0 

For  the  restoration  of  Bnrlingham  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Norfolk.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  architect 

Evans  & Durrant  (accepted)  £92110  6 

For  the  erection  of  mill  building,  including  machinery, 
water-wheel,  excavation,  sluices,  &c.,  at  Bromptou, 
Churchstoke.  Messrs.  Powell  A Swettenhsm,  architects 
Contracti  1 and  2. 

Hamer  A Sons  £1,385  0 0 

Gough  A Sons  1,165  10  0 

Con*raci  3. 

Holroyd,  Horsfield,  A Wilson  ...  £1,410  0 0 

Stevenson  1,323  0 0 

Newtown  Foundry  Company  ...  1,150  0 0 

Alexander  A Sons 1,050  0 0 


Browne  A Robinson,... 
Ball 

Merritt  A Ashby 

Crabb  

Bayes  Bros.  A Allen 

Brass  

Newmann  A Mann  ... 

Pritchard  

Kirk  A Randall 

Mark  

Oliver  (accepted) 


,.£4,158  0 
..  -1,012  0 
..  3,965  0 
..  3,923  0 
..  3,836  0 
..  3.867  0 
..  3,863  0 
..  3,737  0 
..  3,710  0 
..  3,697  0 
..  3,454  0 
..  3,415  0 


For  rebuilding  No.  35,  Little  Russell-^treet,  Blooms- 
bury, eiclu-ive  of  asphalte  floors  and  fittings,  for  the 
Express  C -untry  Milk  Company,  Limilod.  Mr.  W, 
Paice,  architect ; — 

Patman  A Fotheringbam £1,810  0 0 

Heath 1,730  0 0 

Maeey 1,699  0 0 

Downs  A Co 1,635  0 0 

WaestafFACo 1,050  0 0 

Carter 1,630  0 0 


H.  H.  J.-G-  .T.-i 


TO  CORRESPONDEXTS. 

H.  F.— W.  S.-C-  E.  F.  — tv.  11.  M-— H.  J- 


B -R.  4 S.-B.-J.  W.  O.-W.  D.  C--R-  \V.-3-  T.- 
A.  8 -L  E-~C.  C.  U.-B.  Jt  II.-J.  M.-F.  P.-W.-R.  R.  R.-F.  M. 
-A.  L.-J.  K.C.-G.  A-  B.-J.  C.M.— B-  X.-Cb.  L..  Paris  Obereate 
n»  official  T«gul«lioD»  uuder  which  therei.toratiouol  Ilisturlc.-a  Modu- 
menu  i.  carried  ou  ia  Gieat  BiIUlu),-G.  T.  C.  (^hall  he  proceeded 
Uh).— N.  W.  (declined,  with  Ihaake).— F.  C.  (Iliaiik. 

Milo  (in  type).— W,  B,  (next  week). 

We  are  couipellod  to  decline  pointing  out  book*  and  giving 


addrr 

•mentaof  fact?,  lisle  of  lenders.  Sc. 
ttine  and  adJresa  ol  the  sender 
publication. 

Tbe  resporslbillty  of  signed  article 
public  meelinga,  rests,  ol  course,  with  tbeauth 
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CHARGES  FOR 

ANTED"  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  word*)  0*.  Sd. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Licee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . 2»-  6d. 

Each  additional  Una  (about  tea  word*) Oa.  Sd. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

‘THE  BUILDER"  1«  supplied  dirtet  fro 
any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
Payable  In  .Idrancc. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amonnta  under  6e.  Any  larger  enm 
should  be  remitted  by  M.mej  Order.  pay»l)le  at  the  Pm'  omoe. 
King-atreet,  Covent-gorden,  \V,C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIER. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quanymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfits; 
also  cost  of  tnuisit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adyt.] 


] papers  read  at 


Now  Ready,  the  THIRTY-TBIRD  VOLUiFE  of 
“ THE  BUILDER"  (bound),  for  the  year  1S75, 
pnee  One  Guinea.  Also, 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers,  price 
Three  Shillings  each. 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Tf,sti- 
MONlAts  left  at  the  0#ce  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
meiits,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  he  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clOCk  p.Hl. 
on  THURSDAY. 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
osnal  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
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Wimhor' and  its  Castle. 


to  cross  the  Channel,  but  the  Englishman  who 
sees  Versailles  or  Fontainebleau  before  Windsor 
Castle  certainly  deserves  censure.  The  Londoner 
is  justly  proud  of  his  river,  and  of  the  beautiful 
places  that  are  sitnated  on  its  banks  within  easy 
distance  of  his  homo.  Of  all  these  places,  the 
crown  unquestionably  belongs  to  Windsor  and  its 
castle,  both  for  the  beauty  of  their  situation  and 
the  multiplicity  of  their  historical  associations. 

^ Windsor  Castle  has  bden  the  residence  of  our 
kmga  for  800  years,  and  during  the  greater 
portion  of  that  term  it  has  been  their  chief 
palace,  and  the  only  one  worthy  of  their  position. 
Old  Windsor  dates  still  further  back  as  a royal 
residence,  and  New  Windsor  grew  into  eiistence 
very  shortly  after  the  castle  was  built.  The 
history  of  such  places  as  these  must  necessarily 
be  a long  one,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  condense 
into  a small  compass  some  account  of  the  salient 
features  in  the  growth  of  both  castle  and  town. 
Old  Windsor  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  one 
point  of  the  Roman  road  from  London  to  Sil. 
Chester,  and  also  because  Roman  coins  and  urns 
have  been  found  at  St.  Leonard’s,  near  Windsor, 
and  Roman  bricks,  &o.,  at  Old  Windsor  The 
manor  belonged  to  the  Savon  kings,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  had  a palace  there  from  a very 
early  period,  and  it  is  certain  that  Edward  the 

Confessor  sometimes  held  his  court  at  the  royal 

ville  ot  Wendlesoro.”  In  the  year  1066  the 

^”5  ■“  and  Staines 

to  the  Monastery  of  St,  Peter  at  Westminster,' 
but  the  now  proprietors  did  not  hold  the  property 
long,  for  William  the  Conqueror,  being  pissed 
with  the  sitnation  of  Old  W.ndaor,  obtained  it  in 
the  arst  year  of  his  reign  by  ovehange  for  certain 
other  lands.  Ho  and  his  sncoosaora  used  the  old 
palace,  which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  a little  to 
the  west  of  the  church,  for  a long  time,  as  a place 
for  hawking  and  bunting.  Camden  proposed  an 
etymology  for  Windsor  whioh  has  been  accepted 
by  several  writers,  bat  whioh  is  quite  without 


authority,  and  the  great  antiquary  took  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  earliest  form  of  the 
name  is  Windlesore,  and  not  Windsor.  He  says 
it  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Windeshora," perhaps 
from  the  windings  of  the  banka”  of  the  river; 
but  near  by  is  the  little  river  Windles,  which 
gives  its  name  to  Windleshara,  as  it  probably 
does  also  to  Windsor.  John  Stow,  in  his  descrip, 
tion  of  the  castle,  gives  some  very  amusing 
etymologies  : — “The  name  whereof  (not  without 
cause)  is  called  Wyndaore;  whether  it  came  as 
HEN”  England  is  send*  afBrme  of  ye  fery  over  ye  rivar  there,  ye 

ing  her  tens  of  thou-  P^®96“gera  usynge  (in  callynge  for  ye  boate)  to 
sands  on  holiday  them  wynd  to  shoar  (because  ye  boate,  then 

excursions  all  over  ^^ow,  also  went  fo  a rope  and  a pole,  thougbe 
the  globe,  there  is  Place  where  it  is  now,  but  where 

always  some  one  , bridge  is),  or  whither  it  toke  name  of  ye 
ready  to  tell  these  I of  ye  place,  whiche  standynge  hyghe 

travellers  that  they  ! open  to  the  wethar  is  called  Wyndeaor, 
should  see  their  own  | ^®®®0S6  ye  wynd  is  sore  and  ye  ayre  very 
country  before  they  i ao'S  percynge  there,  as  ye  inhabitants 

go  abroad.  The  advice  ■ ^y®^®  whiche  etymologie  devysynge  with  my 
is  seldom  heeded  by  J ®®^®0j  of  ye  nature  of  ye  place  it  selffe,  I added 
those  who  can  afford  [ ®oothar  also  thereto,  cZe  situ  loci,  at  my  fyrst 
comynge  thethar  of  this  effecte;  — 

highe  Wyndaor,  whereof  it  may  take 

And  Wynde,  for  wyndyoge,  may  import  ssseudynge  to  I 
ye  eame,  ° | 

ftbove^^^  hawke  is  sayde  to  sore  that  lyethe  on  highe 
Of^^hiche  etymologies,  one  the  trewthe  I guesse  dothe 


^ When  William  the  Conqueror  was  settled  in 
.England  one  of  his  first  objects  was  to  build 
j strong  castles  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in 
order  to  preserve  the  power  he  had  obtained.  It 
IS  not  known  when  Windsor  Castle  was  first  built 
or  what  its  architectural  character  was,  as  no 
accounts  are  left,  but  it  was  in  existence  before 
the  completion  of  Domesday  Book  in  108G.  The 
site  chosen  by  William  for  the  castle  was  on  the 
brow  of  a hill  in  the  manor  of  Clewer,  and  about 
two  miles  north-west  of  Old  Windsor.  Neither 
the  first  nor  the  second  William  appears  to  have 
visited  Windsor  often,  but  Henry  I,  took  a speoial 
liking  to  it,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  castle.  It 
is  supposed  that  certain  fragments  in  the  Nor. 
man  style  which  were  brought  to  light  during 
the  progress  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville’s  improve, 
ments  were  relioe  of  this  building.  Walter 
Fitz  Other  was  the  first  governor  of  Windsor 
Castle,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  his 
son  William  Fitz  Walter,  who  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  Windsor.  As  the  town  grew  up  under 
the  shadow  of  the  castle  the  inhabitants  bad 
frequent  cause  to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
various  constables.  In  1273  the  Iloyal  Commis- 
^sioners  reported  that  Geoffry  de  Pichefoid, 
^constable,  “ nnjuBtly  extorted  great  sums  from 
I the  whole  country,  levied  as  his  dues,”  and  hie 
^ conduct  does  not  by  any  means  appear  to  ba\e 
I been  singular.  When  Byron  described  hiraseK 
^ as  standing  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  at  Venice,  he 
I had  “a  palace  and  a prison  on  each  hand,”  but 
.ourold  kings  appear  to  have  had  noobjeotion  to 
using  the  same  building  both  as  palace  and 
prison.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  some 
of  his  followers  were  confined  in  Windsor  Castl. 


in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  this  is  the 
earliest  notice  of  the  castle  as  a state  prison, 
which  it  continued  to  be  until  the  close  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  occasionally  afterwards. 
Maud  de  Braoae  and  her  son  were  starved  to 
death  in  Windsor  Castle  in  John’s  reign; 
Treasurer  Laugton,  bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield,  was  confined  here  because  he  refused  to 

supply  Edward  II.  with  money  for  the  pursuitof  his 

pleasures;  King  John  of  France,  taken  prisoner  at 
Poictiers,  was  removed  here  from  the  Savoy,  but 
he  was  treated  more  as  a guest  than  as  a prisoner, 
for  “ he  was  permitted  to  hunt  and  hawk,  and 
take  what  other  diversions  he  pleased,  as  well  as 
the  Lord  Philip,  his  son.”  When  Henry  IV. 
took  possession  of  the  throne,  he  confined  the 
Earl  of  March  (then  seven  years  old)  in  Windsor 
Castle,  for  the  grave  crime  of  having  a better 
right  than  his  own.  The  earl  was  descended 
from  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  an  elder  brother 
of  Henry’s  father,  John  of  Gaunt.  In  the  year 
1405  Lady  de  Spenser  undertook  to  liberate  the 
child  and  his  younger  brother,  who  was  with 
him.  By  means  of  false  keys  she  obtained 
access  to  their  apartment,  and  hurrying  them 
out  of  the  castle  she  led  them  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Wales,  where  Gwen  Glendower  was  in 
' arms  against  the  king.  News  of  the  flight  soon 
got  abroad,  and  the  fugitives  were  overtaken, 
but  the  unfortunate  smith,  “ for  making  ye  key 
lost  fyrst  his  handes,  after  his  hed.”  Gne  of  the 
first  acts  of  Henry  V.  was  to  set  the  young  prince 
at  liberty.  The  most  romantic  of  the  imprison, 
ments  in  the  castle  w.aa  that  of  James  I.  of  Scot, 
land.  While  standing  at  the  window  of  his 
prison,  “to  see  the  warld  and  folk  that  went 
forbye,”  he  saw  walking  in  the  garden  below 
Jaue  Beanfort,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
and  half-niece  to  Henry  V.  He  often  watched 
here,  for  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  young 
lady,  and  his  poem,  “The  King’s  Quair”  (or 
Book),  is  largely  devoted  to  her.  He  fondly 
describes  the  garden  where  he  first  saw  Lady 
Jane,  who  became  his  wife  before  he  returned 
free  to  his  own  country  : — • 

“Now  was  there  maid,  fast  by  the  Touris  wall, 

Agardyn  faire,  and  in  the  corneris  set, 

Ana  herbere  grene,  with  wandis  longand  small 
Uailit  about,  and  so  with  treis  set 
n as  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hegis  knet 
That  lyf  was  non,  walkyng  there  forbye, 

That  mycht  within  scarce  auy  wight  aspye.” 

The  tower  referred  to  in  these  lines  was 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle,  and 
sonth-east  of  the  Round  Tower  or  keep.  It  was 
called  the  Earl  Marshal’s,  or  the  Devil’s  Tower, 
and  was  set  apart  for  the  enstody  of  State  pri- 
soners. It  was  afterwards  fitted  up  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  maids  of  honour,  when  it  took  the 
name  of  the  Maidens’  Tower.  The  accomplished 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  spent  much  of  his  early  life 
in  the  castle  with  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond  (Henry  VIII.’s  illegitimate  son),  must  not 
be  forgotten  as  a prisoner  also  : 

“ So  cruel  prison,  how  could  betide  alas' 

Asproud  -Windsor,  where  I,  in  lust  and  joy. 
ith  a kinges  son  my  chiJdibh  years  did  pass. 

In  greater  feast  than  Priam's  sons  of  Troy 
here  each  sweet  place  returns  a taste  full  sour 

to  here 

With  eyes  cast  up  into  the  maidens'  tower 
And  easy  sighs  such  as  folk  draw  in  love." 
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These  lines  were  written  hj  Surrey  in  154-6, 
when  he  was  imprisoned,  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  and  charges  brought  by  him  against 
Lord  Hertford,  the  king’s  lieutenant-general  in 
France. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  additions  made 
to  the  castle  by  Henry  I.,  and  we  will  now  give 
a short  notice  of  some  of  the  chief  alterations 
made  since  that  time,  and  of  the  men  who  were 
employed  upon  them.  A building  of  such  size 
and  importance  as  Windsor  Castle  requires  con- 
stant attention,  so  that  few  reigns  have  passed 
without  some  important  works  having  been 
can  ied  out  for  its  preservation,  but  our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  chief 
oftbese.  Much  was  done  in  Henry  III.’s  long 
reign.  In  the  year  1220  orders  were  issued  for 
payment  of  money  to  Engelard  de  Cygo*y,  the 
Constable,  for  the  works  at  the  castle,  and  in  1221 
Engelard  was  ordered  not  to  take  the  toll  called 
clier.iinage  from  persons  conveying  timber  to  the 
castle  for  the  building.  In  1233  a new  kitchen 
was  built,  and  in  1236  the  bridges  of  the  castle 
were  repaired.  In  1256-7  considerable  altera- 
tions were  undertaken,  but  soon  after  were  dis- 
continued, probably  for  want  of  money,  for  in 
1260  the  sum  of  410?.  was  delivered  to  Master 
John  of  Gloucester,  the  king’s  mason,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  workmen,  whose  wages  were  two 
years  in  arrear.  Edward  III.,  after  his  founda- 
tion of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  enlarged  the 
castle  almost  to  its  present  extent,  and  Stow  re- 
lates the  tradition  that  the  king  received  the 
hint  as  to  the  direction  of  the  new  additions  from 
the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  who  were 
prisoners  together  at  Windsor  during  part  of  the 
years  1356-7.  The  three  kings  were  walking  on 
the  site  of  the  Upper  Ward,  then  a portion  of 
the  park,  when  “the  strangers  commending  the 
situation,  and  judging  the  castle  to  have  been 
better  built  in  that  place  than  where  it  was,  as 
being  on  higher  ground,  and  more  open  to  see 
and  to  be  seen  afar  off,  the  king  approved  their 
saying,  adding  pleasantly  that  it  should  so  be, 
and  that  ho  would  bring  his  castle  thither,  that 
is  to  say,  enlarge  it  so  far  with  two  other  wards, 
the  charges  whereof  should  be  borne  with  their 
two  ransoms,  as  after  it  came  to  pass.” 

In  1349  John  Peynton  was  appointed  surveyor 
of  the  works,  and  Kiehard  de  Rotheley  super- 
seded him  in  the  following  year.  About  this 
time  very  energetic  endeavours  were  made  to 
get  on  with  the  building.  Masons  and  artificers 
of  all  kinds  were  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
John  de  Alkeshull  had  power  assigned  to  him  by 
the  king  to  " seize  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  as 
well  by  land  as  by  water,  in  whatever  places 
as  should  seem  fit  to  him,  atone,  wood,  coal, 
timber,  lead,  glass,  iron,  and  tiles  and  other 
necessaries  ” for  the  works.  In  1356  a distin- 
guished man  appeared  npon  the  scene,  namely, 
William  of  Wykeham,  then  a simple  “clerk” 
without  any  ecclesiastical  preferment.  He  was 
appointed  surveyor  of  the  works,  and  received  one 
shilling  a day.  The  royal  coffers  at  this  time  were 
not  oversowing,  and  to  Wykeham,  in  common 
with  John  Brokas  and  Edmund  Rose,  was  given 
power  to  take  some  of  the  beat  beasts  and  oxen 
oat  of  the  king’s  park,  and  to  sell  them,  in  order 
to  obtain  money  for  the  building  operations  at 
the  castle.  The  Winchester  Tower  is  more  par- 
ticularly associated  with  William  of  Wykeham 
on  account  of  a tradition  that  he  inscribed  on  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  walls  the  words  “ Hoc 
fecit  Wykeham.”  The  king  reading  this  legend 
as  “ Wykeham  built  this,”  remonstrated  with  the 
architect,  but  the  latter  explained  the  words  to 
mean  that  the  building  made  him.  No  trace  of 
this  inscription  has  ever  been  found,  but  Sir 
Jeffrey  Wyatville  perpetnated  the  anecdote  by 
cutting  the  words  “ Hoc  fecit  Wykeham  ” in  the 
ashlar  work  of  the  Winchester  Tower.  In  the 
year  1366  the  Round  Tower,  then  called  La  Bose, 
was  externally  painted  with  various  colours, 
apparently  to  imitate  the  flower  of  that  name. 
William  Burdon,  the  painter,  was  engaged  npon 
the  job  for  123  days  and  a half,  and  during  a 
portion  of  the  time  ha  had  several  journeymen 
paiuters  working  under  him.  They  used  67  lb. 
of  white  lead,  12  lb.  of  verdigris,  IS  lb.  of  red 
lead,  and  81b.  of  vermilion,  22  gallons  of  oil, 
9 lb.  of  vamiab,  and  1,400  leaves  of  gold.  With 
such  an  expenditure  of  material  it  should  have 
been  very  resplendent.  Edward  III.  had  to  sur- 
mount many  difficulties  in  his  attempt  to  make 
Windsor  Castle  a magnificenthabitation.  During 
some  years  nothing  could  be  done  for  want  of 
money,  and,  when  the  works  were  in  full  swing, 
there  were  many  obstructions  continuallyarising; 
thns  the  metal- work  was  all  executed  on  the  spot, 
bat  forges  andfumacea  required  fuel,  and  the  king 


could  get  no  coal  nearer  than  the  pit’s  month  in 
Durham.  No  other  sovereign  rivalled  Edward  HI. 
in  his  alterations  of  the  castle  until  George  IV. 
inaugurated  the  extensive  changes  made  by  Sir 
Jeffrey  Wyatville. 

The  history  of  a palace  that  has  been  used  by 
the  Royal  Family  of  England  for  800  years  can- 
not  but  be  full  of  interesting  associatiohs,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  that  of  Windsor  Castle 
teems  with  them.  Prince  Edward  (afterwards 
Edward  I.)  was  brought  up  here,  and  in  the  26th 
year  of  Heniy  III.’s  reign  the  sum  of  200J. 
was  ordered  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  to 
Hugh  Giffard  and  William  Barn  “ for  the  support 
of  Edward  our  son  and  his  attendants  residing 
with  him,  in  our  castle  of  Windsor.”  In  after 
years  it  became  the  favourite  residence  of  bis 
beloved  wife  Eleanor,  and  three  of  her  children 
were  born  in  the  castle.  Edward  HI.  was  born 
here  on  November  23,  1312,  and  in  consequence 
he  is  often  referred  to  ns  Edward  of  Windsor. 

He  had  a particular  liking  for  the  place,  and 
called  his  seventh  and  youngest  son  William  of 
Windsor.  In  1361  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was 
married  to  Lady  Joan  “ the  fair  Maid  of  Kent,” 
in  the  chapel,  and  eight  years  afterwards  his 
mother,  the  good  Queen  Philippa  died  at  the 
castle.  The  memory  of  Richard  II.  (the  Black 
Prince’s  degenerate  eon)  is  also  associated  with 
Windsor,  for  here  his  wedding  festivities  were 
heldwhenhe  married  Anne  of  Bohemia,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  here  (nob  in 
London,  as  Sbakspearo  has  it)  the  dukes  of  Here- 
ford and  Norfolk  were  called  before  a high  court 
of  chivalry  previous  to  the  trial  of  battle  at 
Coventry.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  mention 
all  the  kings  and  queens  who  have  been  born 
or  married,  or  have  died  in  the  old  castle,  and 
we  will  therefore  hurry  on  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Tho  Princess  Mary  lived  here  for 
a time,  and  was  much  liked  by  the  people  about 
her,  for  she  stood  godmother  to  their  children 
and  distributed  her  alms  generously.  It  was 
probably  here  that  she  worked  the  great  arm. 
chair  she  gave  her  father  as  a new-year’s- 
present.  She  had  a female  fool  to  amnse  her, 
and  in  her  privy  purse  expenses  the  payment  o( 
4d.  for  shaving  poor  Jane’s  head  is  an  item  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

Wolsey  intended  to  be  buried  at  Windsor,  and 
he  commenced  the  erection  of  a stately  tomb, 
about  half  of  which  was  completed  when  he  fell. 
It  was  tho  work  of  Benedetto,  a Florentine 
artist,  who  began  it  in  152 1-,  and  received  4,250 
ducats  for  bis  labour.  Besides  this  sum  3801. 13s. 
were  spent  upon  the  gilding.  What  remained  at 
the  time  of  ibe  Civil  Wars  was  demolished  by 
order  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  in  April,  1646, 
the  statues  and  figures  of  oopper-gilt  were 
removed  and  sold  for  600J.  A sarcophagus  of 
black  marble  remained  neglected  until  the  year 
1805,  when  it  was  appropriated,  and  it  now 
covers  the  bones  of  a greater  than  Wolsey ; for 
it  surmounts  tho  tomb  of  Nelson  in  the  crypt  of 
St.  Paal'a.  Of  the  recent  conversion  of  Wolsey’s 
Chapel  we  have  recently  spoken,  and  have 
shown  its  present  magnificent  aspect.  Wolsey’s 
master  died  at  Westminster  on  the  28th  of 
January,  151'7,  and  was  buried  with  great 
solemnity  at  Windsor  on  the  16th  of  February. 
The  funeral  procession  took  two  days  to  reach 
this  place,  and  previously  an  order  was  made 
“ for  the  clearing  and  mending  of  all  the  high- 
ways between  Westminster  and  Windsor  whereat 
the  corps  should  pas  j and  the  noisome  boughs  cut 
down  of  every  side  of  tho  way,  for  prejudicing  of 
thestandards,  banners,  and  bannerols,  and  where 
the  ways  were  narrow  there  were  edges  opened  on 
either  side,  so  as  the  footmen  might  have  free 
passage,  without  tarrying  or  disturbing  of  their 
orders.”  Queen  Mary  kept  her  wedding  at  the 
castle,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  completed  here  in 
thirty  days  a translation  of  that  favourite  book  of 
our  ancestors,  “ Boethius  de  Consolatione  Philo- 
sophia).”  The  building  owes  to  Elizabeth  one 
of  its  most  striking  features,  for  it  was  she  who 
formed  the  world-famed  “ Terrace.”  James  I. 
was  often  at  Windsor,  and  in  1606  entertained 
his  brother-in-law,  Christian  IV.,  king  of  Den- 
mark, “ most  royally  ” in  the  castle.  Charles  I. 
found  here  one  of  his  prisons  and  also  a last 
resting-place.  Parliament  voted  that  Windsor 
Castlo  should  be  kept  ready  for  Cromwell’s 
use,  and  the  Protector  occasionally  visited  it. 
Charles  II.  made  it  hia  habitual  summer 
residence,  and  the  want  of  accommodation  for 
his  court  caused  him  to  commence  a more  ex- 
tended system  of  additions  than  had  been  made 
since  the  erection  of  the  upper  ward  by 
Edward  III.  James  II.  astonished  the  in- 
habitants of  Windsor  by  his  conduct  in  respec 


to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  on  theSi  dof 
July,  1687,  he  received  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  who 
“was  conducted  to  the  castle  by  thirty-six 
coaches,  six  horses  each.”  William  III.  spent  but 
little  time  at  Windsor,  as  his  principal  residence 
was  at  Hampton  Court  i but  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  contemplated  considerable  alterations 
in  the  castle.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  called 
upon  to  design  a plan  for  its  conversion  into  a 
more  regular  edifice  with  centre  an^  wings,  but 
happily  the  king  died  before  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  spoiling  the  time-honoured  castle. 
Anne  was  a favourite  at  Windsor,  which  she 
made  her  summer  residence  both  before  and 
after  she  was  queen.  Hampton  Court  and  Ken- 
sington were  the  favourite  palaces  of  the  two  first 
Georges,  and  during  the  reigns  of  these  sove- 
reigns Windsor  Castle  was  merely  kept  in  repair, 
but  it  again  came  into  favour  with  George  HI. 
Although  the  latter  king  was  greatly  attached 
to  Windsor,  be  lived  but  little  in  the  castle,  and 
built  himself  a residence  opposite  the  south 
terrace.  This  house  was  completed  in  1782,  and 
cost  nearly  44,000?.  Forty  years  afterwards  ib 
was  swept  away,  as  a first  step  in  the  improve- 
ments that  were  then  in  progress.  The  design 
of  making  the  castle  the  magnificent  bnilding  ifc 
has  since  become  originated  with  George  IV. 
William  IV.  is  not  particularly  associated  with 
the  place,  and  the  numerous  interesting  associa- 
tions of  the  present  reign,  must  bo  passed  over 
now  with  the  mere  mention  of  that  death  in  the 
castle  on  December  14,  1861,  which  brought  the 
heaviest  grief  to  the  widowed  heart  ot  her 
Majesty,  and  threw  the  whole  country  into 
mourning.  The  town  of  Windsor  is  naturally 
overshadowed  by  tho  grandeur  of  the  castle ; 
nevertheless  it  has  interesting  associations  of 
its  own.  People  of  mark  have  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Sbakspeare  has  done  it  the  honour 
of  laying  the  scene  of  his  one  English  comedy, 
the  “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  in  the  old 
town.  There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
New  Windsor  as  early  as  the  twelfth  centory, 
and  an  order  was  issued,  in  the  year  1214,  to  the 
constable  of  the  castle,  and  to  William  Barbet, 
keeper  of  the  royal  apartments,  conimanding 
them  to  sell  the  king’s  wine  at  Windsor,  and  He 
bacon  that  appeared  likely  to  spoil  by  keeping. 
The  first  charter  on  record  was  granted  In  the 
5th  Edward  I.  (1276),  and  in  this  same  reign 
the  first  members  for  the  borough  were  elected. 
Thomas  de  Sbawe  and  Henry  de  Bedeford  were 
sent  as  representatives  to  the  Parliament  held  at 
London  in  1302.  So  little,  however,  was  the 
honour  then  coveted  that  each  elected  person  had 
to  find  manucaptors,  or  sureties,  that  be  would 
appear  in  Parliament  on  the  day  and  at  the 
place  named  in  the  writ.  Among  the  names  of 
eminent  men  who  have  represented  Windsor,  the 
most  interesting  to  us  is-  that  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

Windsor  Forest  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  those 
large  tracts  of  country  in  which  our  early  kinga 
delighted  to  hunt.  William  the  Conqueror  is  said 
iu  the  Saxon  Chronicle  to  have  loved  the  tall 
stags  as  if  he  were  their  father,  and  he  appointed 
a Warden  of  the  Forest  in  the  person  of  Walter 
Fitz  Other,  the  constable  of  the  castle.  ^ The 
warden  and  hia  foresters  were  fully  occupied  in 
seeing  that  the  severe  forest  laws  were  not 
broken.  The  praises  of — 

“Thy  forest.  Windsor!  and  tby  green  retreata. 

At  once  the  monarch's  and  the  muse  s seats, 

were  sung  by  Pope,  but  it  is  greatly  changed 
since  the  poet’s  time,  having  been  enclosed  in 
the  latter  part  of  George  Ill.’e  reign. 

The  beautiful  chapel  of  St.  George,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  mighty  pile  that  towers  above  ifc, 
most  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed,  although  its 
history  and  that  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
would  require  an  article  to  themselves.  Ifc  will 
be  sufficient,  however,  to  notice  here  that  the 
original  chapel  was  built  by  Edward  III.,  and 
shortly  afterwards  falling  into  decay,  the  presetit 
one  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
and  finished  in  that  of  Henry  VIII. 

Castle,  chapel,  forest,  park,  and  town  together 
form  that  Windsor  which  is  one  of  the  noblest 
showplaces  in  Europe,  and  better  still,  one  of 
the  centres  of  English  history  for  many 
centuries. 


National  Health  Society.— According  to  the 
report  jost  now  issued,  the  Committee  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  pastyear’a  work.  _A  number 
of  useful  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  various 
parts  of  London.  Miss  Lankester,  the  secretary, 
can  usually  be  found  at  the  office  of  the  Society, 
' 63,  Berners-street,  by  those  who  wish  to  assist. 
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GWILT’S  ENCTCLOPylJOIA. 

Tjie  fact  that  there  ehould  be  a demand  jaat 
nOiv  for  a new  edition  * of  this  well  - known 
and  long-reputed  work  ia,  we  may  hope,  an 
indication  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  prevalent 
taste  of  the  day,  architecture  has  not  in  reality 
come  to  be  entirely  regarded  as  a mere  matter 
of  sentiment,  and  pretty  drawing,  and  repro- 
duction of  the  feeling  of  past  styles.  For  to 
those  who  so  regard  it,  a book  like  Gwilt’s,  in 
which  the  logical  and  scientific  basis  of  architec- 
ture is  so  fully  recognised  and  so  completely 
exemplified,  could  hardly  appear  other  than  old- 
fashioned  lumber.  A hnsineas-like  publishing 
firm,  with  a clear  perception  of  trade  interest, 
would  not,  however,  be  likely  to  commit  them, 
selves  to  an  enlarged  re  - issue  of  a work, 
involving  considerable  expenditure,  if  they  did 
not  see  a*  market  for  it;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  seventh  edition  of  Gwilt  shows  that  a 
practical  and  scientific  treatise  of  this  kind  has 
a permanent  value,  irrespective  of  any  changes  in 
mere  architectnral  taste. 

The  amount  of  the  additional  matter  in  the 
recent  editions,  as  compared  with  the  work  as 
originally  issued,  is  roughly  indicated  in  the 
reprint  of  the  title-page  in  our  note;  we  learn 
more  particularly,  from  the  advertisement  to  the 
new  edition,  that  “the  Tables  of  the  English 
Cathedrals  have  been  recompiled;  many  chapters 
on  Public  and  Private  Buildings  rewritten,  and 
new  ones  inserted ; the  List  of  Architects  and 
their  Pi  iucipal  Works  has  been  removed  from  the 
Glossary  and  re-compiled ; the  List  of  Publica- 
tions  largely  added  to,  and  formed  into  a 
Bsparate  list ; while  the  Glossary  itself,  during 
reprinting,  has  received  numerous  additional 
terms  and  illustrations,  together  with  such 
amendments  as  appeared  desirable.” 

To  the  elder  section  of  the  profession  it  is 
certainly  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  regard 
^ the  scope  and  plan  of  the  Encyclopaedia. 
Even  those  who  from  their  limited  and  purely 
sentimental  view  of  architecture  may  under- 
value it,  are  well  aware  of  its  position  as  what 
is  called  a '‘text-book,”  and  have  in  most  cases 
been  through  it  as  part  of  their  curriculum.  But 
we  shrewdly  suspect  that  to  not  a few  of  the 
rising  generation  of  architects  Gwilt  is  little 
more  than  a name,  and  that  it  will  hardly  be 
superfluous  to  bestow  a little  space  in  directing 
their  attention  to  the  contents  of  a work  which 
has  certainly  this  qualification  in  a pre-eminent 
degree,  that  it  thoroughly  corresponds  with  its 
pretensions.  We  can  say  for  ourselves,  as  we  have 
said  before,  that  we  have  never  referred  to 
Gwilt  for  information  on  any  point  which  ooght 
to  be  included  in  its  scope,  without  finding  what 
we  wanted,  wholly  or  in  part  j and  those  who 
know  the  constant  disappointment  which  attends 
research  for  special  information  in  books  which 
ought  to  contain  it,  know  that  this  is  no  ordinary 
commendation  to  bestow  on  a work  of  reference. 

Gwilt’s  Encylopmdia  is  fourfold  in  its  general 
plan,  treating  separately  the  History,  the  Theory, 
and  the  Practice  of  Architectnre,  and  the  Valua- 
tion of  Property.  The  Glossary  of  terms,  and 
the  list  of  books  on  architecture  and  of  eminent 
arohitecte  and  their  works,  form,  in  the  present 
edition,  separate  and  snbsidiary  sections.  The 
incorporation  of  a section  on  valuation  of  pro- 
perty with  the  other  sections  on  the  stndy  of 
architecture  proper,  and  apparently  on  an  equal 
footing  of  importance,  would  be  in  itself  a 
matter  for  more  than  question  with  many  of  the 
most  prominent  champions  of  architecture  at 
the  present  moment.  If  required  to  express  a 
formal  opinion  on  the  question,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  present  day,  oar  judgment  would  be 
that  such  a branch  of  practice  was  most  naturally 
included^  within  the  scope  of  the  profession  of 
the  architect,  who  assuredly  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  know  everything  and  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  upon  evorj  thing  that  is 
directly  connected  with  bnildings ; and  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  points  which  affect  the  money 
value  of  a building  only  implies  that  klod  of 
practical  information  which  is  an  important  part 
of  the  real  basis  of  the  profession.  That  one  man 
cannot  be  equally  a proficient  and  equally  an 
authority  upon  every  class  of  subject  connected 
with  architecture,— that  if  he  has  given  much 


time  to  mastering  the  details  which  affect  the 
value  of  property  he  is  not  likely  to  be  equally 
master  of  ornamental  design  in  its  higher 
branches,— is  very  possible;  but  the  dilemma  has 
its  counterpart  in  other  professions.  One  lawyer 
is  especially  great  in  a special  branch  of  law ; 
one  doctor  is  specially  consnlted  for  diseases  of 
the  eye,  another  for  those  of  the  heart,  and  so 
on.  The  attempt  to  shuffle  off  the  burden  of : 
valuation,  and  its  cognate  studies,  in  favour  of 
a more  specially  "artistic”  view  of  the  pro- 
fession  of  architect,  tends  to  deprive  those  who 
seek  for  reliable  valuation  of  the  services  of  the 
higher  class  of  practitioners,  and  to  leave  the 
work  to  those  whose  status  and  education  may 
not  place  them  nearly  so  much  above  the  reach 
of  interested  motives.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
present  tendency  to  lean  so  much  towards  the 
artistic  theory  of  the  profession  has,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  been  the  occasion  of  not  a 
little  bad  and  what  we  should  call  sham  art, 
evolved  by  those  who  think  that  an  architect 
can  be,  in  effect,  sculptor  and  painter  without 
going  through  sculptor’s  and  painter’s  training. 
We  may  quote  the  precept  and  example  of  Sir 
C.  Barry,  who  certainly  was  an  Art-architect  in 
the  most  correct  meaning  of  the  words,  and  who 
held  a most  decided  opinion  upon  the  direct 
duty  of  the  architect  in  regard  to  acquiring  every 
kind  of  practical  acquaintance  with  building. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  a Mediaeval  architect 
or  builder  (whichever  term  we  are  to  use)  would 
have  made  any  objection  to  pronouncing  an 
opinion  on  the  value  of  a building,  if  any  case 
of  inter-conventual  litigation  had  rendered  an 
authoritative  judgment  on  such  a subject  de- 
sirable. 

The  History  of  Architectnre  included  in  the 
Encyclopmdia  cannot  of  course  take  place  with 
some  more  recent  historical  work,  either  in  extent 
or  in  power  and  suggestiveness  of  generalisation. 
Much  has  been  learned,  and  some  things  un- 
learned, during  the  thirty-three  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition. 
The  collection  of  various  ideas  and  theories  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch  it  is  curious  to  run 
through,  now  that  we  have  finally  settled  down 
to^  the  belief  in  its  constructive  and  utilitarian 
origin.  The  inference  as  to  the  comparative 
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oun  j-vou&ioBttuuB  arem- 
tecture,  to  be  drawn  from  the  tenor  of  their 
treatment  in  the  History,  will  hardly  meet  the 
sympathy  of  many  readers  in  the  present  day; 
but  the  impartial  intention  ia  manifest,  and  the 
inferior  illosti-ation  of  the  Gothic  style  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  a school  of  architecture  in 
which  constructive  features  play  so  large  a part 
in  the  design  ia  less  easily  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts  showing  the  superficial  aspect  of  the 
structure  than  is  the  less  real  and  more  arti- 
ficiafiy  composed  character  of  Renaissance 
architecture.  The  distinction  between  the  style 
of  illustration  given  here,  and  those  with  which 
the  chief  characteristics  of  Pointed  architecture 
are  Hlustrated  in  Yiollet-le. Due’s  Dictionnaire, 
is  significant  enough  as  marking  the  far  clearer 
and  more  logical  view  of  the  genuine  basis  of  the 
style  given  by  the  French  critic.  In  short,  the 
History  is  the  least  valuable  portion  of  Gwilt, 
because  its  merits  are  of  that  kind  which  are 
necessarily  superseded  in  time  by  the  results  of 
further  research,  and  also,  perhaps,  we  may  add, 
because  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  a scheme 
by  which  so  involved  a snbject  as  the  history  of 
architecture,  with  its  varied  ramifications  in 
regard  to  time  and  place,  and  its  connexion  with 
race  and  manners,  and  culture,  oau  be  consoli- 
dated into  a logically  progressive  and  compre- 
hensive whole,  had  hardly  been  adequately 
solved  by  Gwilt.  As  a first  historical  sketch  for 
young  students,  however,  preparatory  to  such 
larger  works  as  Fergusson’s,  its  value  is  un- 
impaired; and  many  of  the  remarks  and  passing 
criticisms  in  the  course  of  the  history  are  very 
comprehensive  in  their  suggestions,  such  as  the 
remark  iu  comparing  an  illustration  of  Indian 
architectnre  (the  Choultry  at  Madurah)  with 
Greek,  that  au  " examination  of  the  details, 
and  particularly  of  the  system  of  corbelling  over, 
destroys  the  charm  which  a first  glance  at  it 
creates.  In  it  the  ornaments,  which  in  Greek 
architectnre  are  so  well  applied  and  balanced, 
seem  more  the  work  of  chance  than  of  conside- 
ration.” This  is  an  admirable  though  simple 
epitome  of  the  distinction  between  the  oharac- 
teristio  quality  of  Greek  and  Indian  architecture, 
and  a much  more  just  valuation  of  the  latter,  to 
our  thinking,  than  some  later  criticisms  of  a far 
more  laudatory  tone. 

What  does  the  rather  vague  term,  "Theory  of 
Architecture  ” include  or  stand  for  ? The  long 


array  of  subjects  under  this  heading  in  Gwilt 
rather  suggests  the_  question,  for  it  includes 
much  which  is  essentially  practical,  such  as  the 
chapters  on  the  materials  used  in  buildiui’',  and 
on  specifications  and  working  drawings ; and  it 
does  not  include  (with  the  exception  of  a very 
short  chapter  on  Principles  of  Composition,  form, 
ing  part  of  the  section  on  Drawing)  any  con. 
sideration  of  the  general  principles  by  which 
architectural  desigu  should  bo  governed,  and 
; which  apply  specially  to  this  art  rather  than  to 
others.  At  the  time  the  Enoyclopiedia  was  first 
published,  in  fact,  people  troubled  their  heads 
muob  less  than  at  present  about  any  theorising 
of  this  kind,  or  ia  regard  to  questions  of  a new 
style  or  of  the  true  style  of  the  futare;  they 
were  more  content  to  take  architectural  styles 
as  they  found  them,  as  accepted  facts  to  work 
upon  ; and  perhaps  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  push 
oonsiderations  of  the  suitability  of  this  or  that 
style,  to  the  raodorn  period,  and  other  such 
problems,  too  far.  It  would  naturally  be  sup. 
posed,  however,  that  a diacussion  on  the'aim  of 
architectural  design,  and  the  qualities  which 
constitnte  expression  in  architecture,  belonged 
to  the  theoretical  part  of  the  subject ; but  iu 
Gwilt  we  find  the  consideration  of  this  part  of 
the  subject  forming  the  preliminary  part  of  the 
section  on  the  Practice  of  Arohiteoturo,  which 
seems  a mistake  in  regard  to  classification.  The 
form  which  the  theory  of  architecture  does 
assume  in  Gwilt  would  be  rather  startling  to 
some  of  those  who  are  brought  up  entirely  in 
the  sentimental  school  of  arohiiootural  study. 
Its  four  chapters  are  headed  " Mathematics  and 
Mechanics  of  Construction,”  " Materials  used  in 
Bnilding,”  " Use  of  Materials,  or  Practical 
Building,”  and  "Medium  of  Expression”;  the 
latter  rather  misleading  title  referring  to 
drawing.  The  first  chapter  sets  out  with 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Geometry,  Plane 
Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  &c.,  ending 
with  special  adaptations  of  the  mathematical 
knowledge,  thns  formulated,  to  the  determining 
of  the  mechanics  and  statics  of  materials  under 
different  modes  of  construction.  This  logical 
progression,  from  the  mathematical  methods  of 
dealing  with  forces  and  proportions,  to  their 
application  to  actual  problems,  thence  to  the 


t — X,,  vuo  iijairtjiictio  lu  wuiuu  tnese 
problems  have  to  be  reduced  to  fact,  to  the 
methods  of  using  and  working  the  materials,  and 
finally  to  the  methods  of  drawing  out  and 
showing  the  results  arrived  at,  is  a practical 
lesson  on  the  nature  and  basis  of  architectural 
work  which  it  is  well  to  recall  attention  to.  The 
mathematical  department  may  be  carried 
farther,  perhaps,  than  in  actual  practice  is  often 
found  necessary  j but  the  scientific  thoroughness 
of  the  whole  scheme,  as  a synopsis  of  the 
theoretic  education  of  the  architect,  seems  to 
infer  that,  although  there  has  certainly  been  a 
considerable  awakening  of  late  years  in  regard 
to  the  artistic  and  decorative  side  of  architecture, 
we  have  on  the  whole  progressed  rather  in  the 
wrong  direction  iu  regard  to  our  ideas  as  to  the 
scientific  basis  of  the  profession,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  a comprehensive  point  of  view.  In 
regard  to  details,  we  may  note  that  the  section 
on  the  work  done  under  the  heading  of  various 
building  trades  (joinery,  plumbing,*  Ac.)  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  brought  up  to  the  present  date. 
Some  of  the  joinery  details  belonging  to  the 
original  edition  seem  in  the  present  day  a little 
like  what  naturalists  would  term  a “ survival  of 
types”  now  somewhat  in  disuse,  or  no  longer 
regarded  as  the  essential  and  only  method  of 
procedure ; as,  for  instance,  the  moulding  and 
putting  togtber  of  door-panels,  and  some  other 
instances.  These,  however,  are  scarcely  worth 
mention  amid  the  bulk  of  minute  and  valuable 
information  contained  in  this  section. 

The  chapter  on  drawing, — the  “medium  of 
expression,” — lays  down  views  as  to  the  primary 
importance  of  outline  in  drawing,  and  the  futility 
of  the  process  of  setting  students  to  learn  to 
draw  by  indiscriminately  copying  from  varions 
drawings,  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
in  order  to  notice  how  far  the  general  truth  of 
Gwilt’s  remarks  has  been  in  more  recent  days 
practically  ratified  by  the  practice  of  all  schools 
of  instruction  in  drawing  that  are  woith  the 
name.  In  reference  to  another  point,  the  theory 
as  to  the  mastery  over  drawing  of  every  kind 
which  is  gained  by  a thorongh  knowledge  of 


“Plumbing”  13  called  “1‘lumbery”  in  the  Eney 
clopredw;  but  though  this  construction  is  logically  thj 
same  as ‘•joinery,”  it  is  no  use  trying  to  disturb  an  ei 
pressioa  which  has  been  universally  adopted.  Besides' 
why  app.y  the  rule  only  in  this  instance  ? To  complete  it’ 
one  would  have  to  say  “ I'aintery,”  “ Gilderj’/'  d:o,  * 
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fi^ure-drawinfr,  wliicli  bas  been  pressed  very 
strongly  of  late,  the  criticisni  of  Gwilt  is  worth 
reqaotiug.  In  his  opinion, — 

“All  the  inferenoes  are  false  which  usoally  arc  derived 
from  the  assertiun  ibnt  he  who  can  draw  the  human  figure 
will  be  able  to  draw  any  other  object  that  is  submitted  to 
him  for  representation.  The  few  men  who  can  ftiiiiUea$^y 
draw  the  human  figure  as  they  see  it  may  doubtless  have 
eyes  keen  enough  and  hands  true  enough  to  repeat  the 
minutest  details  so  accurately  that  any  comparison  of  a 
particular  detail  with  the  original  shall  be  creditable  to 
them;  but  these  men  have  spent  years  in  obtaining, 
besides  delicacy  of  handling,  that  knowledge  of  anatomy 
which  reminds  them  that  such  a muscle  is  iu  such  a place, 
that  here  it  overlaps  another,  that  there  it  dies  into  a 
bone,  and  that  consequently  they  have  to  mark  thecurves 
and  angles  which  occur,  for  instance,  sir  or  seven  times 
between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  &c.”  But,  it  is  added, 

*'  the  rnsjority  of  meu  who  can  draw  the  figure  tolerably 
well  can  draw  nothing  else  equally  correctly,  fur  the 
reason  that  their  attention  has  been  given  to  the  me- 
chanism of  the  human  form  solely;  the  representation, 
by  our  best  portrait-painters,  of  the  accessories  they  intro- 
duce into  their  pictures,  especially  of  architectural  details, 
is  almost  without  exception  ludicrously  inaccurate.  . • ■ • 
The  artist  who  wishes  to  give  the  effect  of  a suite  of 
mouldings,  or  of  a carved  ornament,  requires  to  know 
previously  all  the  parts  which  compose  the  work.  In 
other  words,  some  men  can  pretend  to  sketch  distant 
rocks,  and  yet  miss  the  very  features  by  which  the  outlines 
intimate  the  geological  character.” 

The  retnarka  as  to  inaccuracy  in  repreaenta- 
tion  of  acceaaoriea,  in  portraits,  for  instance,  are 
certainly  not  so  applicable  to  the  present  day 
aa  to  the  date  of  the  Encyolopsodiaj  but  the 
line  of  argument  and  the  inference  from  it,  that 
a draughtsman  requires  to  understand  the  con- 
Btruotion  of  what  he  is  drawing  in  order  to 
represent  it  correctly,  are  incontrovertible.  And 
npon  this  the  suggestion  is  based  that  an  archi- 
tectural student  should  first  learn  to  draw  archi- 
tectural detail  and  ornament  in  difi’erent  styles, 
80  as  thoroughly  to  understand  them,  before 
mounting  to  the  higher  branch  of  figure-drawing. 
The  real  truth  about  the  infiuence  of  figure- 
drawing  upon  promoting  general  power  in  draw- 
ing is  stated  sometimes  in  a way  that  is  perhaps 
hardly  correct.  It  is  not  that  drawing  the  figure 
enables  a man  to  draw  anything  else;  but  that 
the  study  of  it  renders  any  other  class  of  drawing 
seem  comparatively  easy  of  acquirement.  And 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  drawing,  while  it 
requires  a knowledge  of  the  object  drawn,  itself 
assists  in  giving  that  knowledge,  and  is  thus,  so 
to  speak,  a moans  and  an  end  at  the  same  time. 
Look  at  an  architectural  detail,  even  carefully, 
and  you  very  soon  forget  its  construction  and 
minntiae.  Draw  it  carefully,  and  in  the  process 
you  learn  all  about  it,  and  remember  it  after- 
wards. And  as  the  first  business  of  the  archi- 
tect, so  far  as  drawing  is  concerned,  is  to  de- 
lineate architectural  detail,  it  seems  according  to 
reason  that  he  should  adopt  the  process,  in  learn- 
ing to  draw,  which  will  teach  him  most  about 
that,  and  best  enable  him  to  sketch  and  repre- 
sent it. 

It  is  in  the  section  on  the  Practice  of  Archi- 
tectnre  that  the  Enoycloptedia  becomes  to  a 
certain  extent  out  of  date  for  the  modern 
student.  Some  portions  of  this  section  might 
advantageously  have  been  shortened,  and  some 
of  the  illustrations  cut  out;  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  better  perhaps  to  retain  these  as  they  were,  as 
landmarks  of  the  progress  of  architectural 
practice.  The  list  of  eight  axioms  (p.  798),  by 
which  the  designer  is  recommended  to  test  his 
scheme,  are  very  well  worth  the  special  attention 
of  young  architects  : two  espsoially  among  them 
are  frequently  transgressed,  particularly  in  com- 
petition  designs,  “ Let  solidity  be  always  real, 
and  not  bronght  to  appear  so  by  artifice”;  and, 
“ Let  nothing  be  introduced  that  is  not  subordi- 
nate to  the  whole.”  One  remark,  which  is 
given  under  the  head  of  “ Theory  of  Archi. 
tectnre,”  is  {p.  792)  so  well  and  truly  put, 
and  propounds  a truth  so  little  remembered  in 
contemporary  architectural  designing,  that  we 
will  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  new  edition  of 
the  Encyclopedia  by  quoting  this  eminently 
practical  piece  of  theory  : — 

“ In  ninety-nine  caaea  out  of  a hundred,  the  student  will 
find  that  a good  distribution  of  his  plan  leads  him,  with 
anything  like  ordinary  t^ct,  to  the  composition  of  good 

sections  and  good  elevations Indeed,  it  is  iucon- 

trovertibly  true  that  distribution  and  disposition  are  the 
first  objects  that  should  engage  the  arohitect’s  attention, 
even  of  him  whose  great  aim  is  to  strike  the  attention  by 
ornament,  which  can  never  please  unless  its  source  can  bo 
traced  to  the  most  convenient  and  economical  distribution 
of  the  leading  parts.  Theorists  may  be  laughed  at,  but  it 
does  not  move  us,  or  diminish  our  regret  to  see  many  archi- 
tects without  any  other  theory  than  that  whereon,  in  au 
inverted  position,  their  own  wild  fancies  are  grafted.  If 
what  we  have  stated  be  true,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  we  cannot  imagine  a controversy  can  arise  upon 
our  observation,  the  t^ent  of  the  arcnitect  is  to  be  esti- 
mated, as  Dnrand  properly  observes,  according  to  his 
solution  of  the  two  following  problems  ; — 

First, — For  a given  sum,  as  in  private  buildings,  to  erect 
the  most  convenient  and  suitable  house  for  his  employer. 

Second,— The  requisites  in  a building  being  g’ven,  as  i j , 


public  buildings,  to  erect  it  at  the  smallest  possible  ei- 
pense. 

An  investigation  of  all  the  modes  of  accomplishing 
these  desiderata  can  only  he  fully  effected  in  a work  of 
much  larger  extent  than  this  ; hut  we  have,  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  our  volume,  so  prepared  the  render,  that  he 
will  not  generally  be  at  a loss  in  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a building,  whatever  its  nature  or  destination.” 

To  say  that  the  conclmling  remark  is  fully 
warranted  by  the  extent,  variety,  and  accuracy 
, of  the  information  contained  in  the  book,  is  at 
the  same  time  to  give  the  fullest  explanation  of 
the  continued  value  and  present  re-publication 
of  Gwilt’s  Encyclopedia. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BARRACKS. 

The  public  meeting  which  was  held  last 
Tuesday  to  protest  against  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Knightsbridge  Barracks  on  a portion  of  their 
present  site  possessed  the  elements  of  success, 
inasmuch  as  it  appealed  to  the  common  sense 
of  Londoners  generally,  and  to  that  of  the 
Government  in  particular.  That  the  present 
barracks  are  condemned  is  certain  ; and  that  it  is 
proposed  by  the  competent  authorities  to  widen 
the  Kensington.road  by  selling  a portion  of  the 
site  upon  which  they  are  built  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  is  also  certain.  But  wo 
are  disinclined  to  believe  that  the  Government 
really  intend  to  erect  new  cavalry  barracks  upon 
the  limited  and  inconveniently  oblong  piece  of 
ground  which  will  be  left  after  the  high  road  is 
widened.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  twenty 
years  ago  a great  barrack  competition  took  place, 
in  which  many  well-known  architects  assisted. 
The  first  premium  of  the  lufantry  section  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  George  Morgan,  who  erected 
the  buildings  at  present  in  use  at  Chelsea;  and 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  received  the  first  premium 
for  the  Cavalry  section.  With  commendable 
justice  the  War  Office  have  now  commis- 
sioned  Mr.  Wyatt  to  plan  and  superintend  the 
construction  of  the  barracks  intended  to  super- 
sede those  at  Knightsbridge ; and  it  is  all  the 
more  commendable  when  it  is  remembered  bow 
architeotnral  competitions,  even  Government 
competitions,  sometimes  terminate.  Bub  we 
venture  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Wyatt  will  do 
either  jostice  to  himself  or  to  the  boilding 
he  is  to  erect  if  be  be  compelled  to  use  the  pre- 
sent inconvenient  and  restricted  site.  The 
Government  say  that  the  maintenance  of  cavalry 
barracks  in  that  particular  corner  of  Hyde  Park 
is  of  strategical  importance.  But  Lord  Sand- 
hurst  the  other  day  said  just  the  contrary  ; and 
people  very  naturally  laughed  when  Sir  Harry 
Verney  argued  that  “ the  peace  of  the  metropolis 
would  be  considerably  endangered  if  these 
barracks  were  got  rid  of.”  The  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Reginald  Yurke,  M.P.,  and  seconded 
by  Lord  Headley,  records,  we  think,  the  opinion 
of  most  Londoners  who  have  considered  the 
qneation  ; and  it  was  carried  by  the  meeting  to 
which  we  refer  : — 

“ That  bnving  heard  the  statement  of  General  Lord 
Sandhurst  that  the  presence  of  the  Household  Cavalry  on 
the  actual  site  of  Kuightsbridge  Barracks  is  not  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  metropolis,  and  con- 
siderioe  the  great  public  improvement  which  could  be 
effected  by  their  entire  removal,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  reconstruct  them 
on  their  present  site  is  not  only  unneoesaary,  but  also 
opposed  to  public  iuterests.” 

The  chairman,  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  was 
ultimately  requested  to  sign  a petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  begging  the  House  not  to 
grant  money  for  the  erection  of  new  barracks  on 
the  present  site  ; and  we  wish  the  petition  the 
speed  and  attention  it  demands. 

Indeed,  at  a time  when  the  public  advantage 
of  the  many  improvements  which  are  being 
carried  out,  both  in  the  City  and  the  Metropolis, 
is  patent  to  all,  the  Household  troops  should  not 
be  permitted  to  bar  the  way  to  another.  That 
450  horsemen  quartered  in  barracks  which  break 
a line  of  road  forming  one  of  the  most  important 
entrances  to  central  London  occupy  that 
particular  spot  for  the  purpose  of  ictimidating 
the  uneducated  portion  of  the  community,  is  a bad 
argument ! And  is  it  the  west  end  of  London  alone 
that  contains  a monopoly  of  uneducated  people  ? 
Ic  would  seem  so  from  the  care  bestowed  upon 
its  security  and  welfare.  The  great  City  guilds, 
the  merchants’  offices,  the  joint-stock  banks, 
Threadneedle-street,  indeed  the  whole  City  of 
London  itself,  are  of  such  slight  importance  that 
a handful  of  soldiers  quartered  at  the  Tower  is 
deemed  sufficient  protection  ! At  the  west  end, 
on  the  contrary,  a small  portion  of  London  is 
dotted  with  barracks  which  are  filled  with  troops 
whose  oocupatioDB  west  of  Charing-crosa  consist 
in  mounting  guard  at  the  Horse  Guards,  attend. 


ing  the  Queen  in  her  Majesty  q visits  to  town, 
and  walking  ap  and  and  down  in  front  of  the 
public  offices  ; while  east  of  Charing-cross  their 
only  duty  appears  to  be  to  provide  a nightly 
guard  to  Drury-lane  Theatre. 

We  cannot  but  urge  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Kuightsbridge  are  doing  a public  service  in 
suggesting  not  alone  the  removal  of  the  barracks, 
but  the  demolition  of  that  particular  corner 
which  at  the  present  hour  is  an  eyesore  upon  a 
great  London  thoroughfare, — and  this  not  from 
any  fancied  faults  of  the  soldiers  themselves,  but 
really  from  the  accidents  of  tradition  which  have 
too  long  doomed  that  particular  corner  to  be 
what  it  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  unless  a spur 
to  improvement  bo  given  to  the  land  and  house 
owners  of  the  neighbourhood  by  clearing  away 
an  obstruction,  and  opening  out  Hyde  Bark  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  high  road. 


THE  GERMAN  ATHENJEGM. 

The  German  Athenaeum  (Fereiiv  fur  Kunst  und 
Wissenscha/t),  21,  Mortimer-street,  has  monthly 
exhibitions  organised  by  that  section  of  the 
society  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  painting 
and  sculpture,  but  ordinarily  these  remain  for  only 
one  night.  The  last  exhibition  of  this  kind  com- 
prises a selection,  of  Mr.  Carl  Haag’s  water- 
colourpaintings,  studies,  and  sketches,  illustrative 
of  his  artistic  career  from  an  early  period  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  owners  being  found  good- 
natnred,  it  is  being  kept  open  for  a week.  As 
this  week,  however,  ends  to-day,  Saturday,  lltb, 
after  which  the  works  will  be  returned,  it  will  be 
useless  for  us  to  do  more  than  say  that  the 
collection  consists  of  88  frames,  including  all  the 
studies  made  for  his  best  known  pictures,  and 
that  it  must  have  advanced  the  reputation  of 
this  able  and  agreeable  artist. 


THE  HORUS  MYTH. 

At  the  Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute, 
on  Monday  evening  last,  a paper  “ On  the 
Horus  Myth  in  its  Relation  to  Christianity” 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Cooper.  The  anther 
sought  to  prove  that  there  were  between 
the  Christian  and  Egyptian  religious  ideas, 
some  very  striking  resemblances,  which  could 
only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
pre-patriarchal  revelation  which  was  afterwards 
lost  sight  of.  Ho  then  proceeded  to  analj’ze  the 
Horns  Myth,  especially  that  portion  which  re- 
ferred to  the  actions  of  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris, 
as  the  Egyptian  Redeemer,  or  rather  Deliverer 
from  the  power  of  the  Evil  Being  typified  by 
the  serpent,  Apophis,  and  the  hippopotamus, 
Typhon.  The  titles  of  the  avenging  Deity,  such 
as  ‘‘Beloved  Son  of  his  Father,”  ‘‘Eternal  One,” 
‘‘Self  Begotten,”  “Justifier  of  the  Righteous,” 
“Only  Begotten  Son,”  and  “God  the  Son  of 
God,”  were  next  considered,  and  it  was  shown 
that  some  of  these  epithets,  while  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  did  not  necessarily  embrace  the  ideas 
imputed  to  them  in  the  religions  commentaries 
of  later  times,  especially  after  the  contacts  of  the 
Egyptian  Faith  first  with  Judaism  and  after- 
wards with  Christianity.  Mr.  Cooper  then 
asserted  that  many  of  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics 
arose  from  the  Egyptian  Christians  having, 
without  due  caution,  pressed  the  analogy  of  the 
acts  of  Horus  and  our  Lord  into  the  service  of 
religion, — an  unwise  proceeding  which,  though 
undertaken  in  good  faith,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
metaphorical  expressions  of  the  early  Fathers, 
chiefly  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  yet  led  the 
way  to  serious  departures  from  truth,  and  a 
partiality  for  mystical  expositions. 


Ealargement  of  the  Gloucester  Corn 
Exchange. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Glou- 
cester Town  Council,  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  from 
minutes  which  were  read  it  appeared  that  there 
had  been  some  differences  between  the  Finance 
Committee  and  Mr.  Medland  as  to  the  exeention 
of  the  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Mr.  Medland,  as  was  understood, 
desiring  to  have  some  latitude  in  carrying  them 
out,  while  the  committee  were  anxious  to  avoid 
“ extras.”  The  council  snpported  the  com- 
mittee’s view.  Mr.  Moss  pointed  to  the  heavy 
sum  charged  for  extras  when  the  Eastgate 
Market  was  coDStructed,  the  flooring  being  at 
first  left  out  of  calculation.  Explanations  were 
given,  and  it  was  understood  that  no  material 
variation  would  be  made  in  the  plans,  and  that 
no  extras  would  bo  incurred  without  the  consent 
of  the  committee. 
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PROFESSOR  E.  11.  BARRY’S  LECTURES 
ON  ARCHITECTURE.* 

Last  week  we  considered  the  part  which  archi. 
tecture  is  called  upon  to  fill  in  our  towns,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  country}  and  I propose 
to-night  to  follow  up  the  same  subject  by  the 
aid  of  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  past. 

I have  endeavoured  to  point  oat  to  you  some 
of  the  complexities  with  which  architects  must 
now  grapple,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not 
likely  to  diminish.  For  these,  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  scientific  exigencies,  we  must  not  expect 
antiquity  to  aid  us  j but  we  may,  perhaps,  gain 
something  from  the  study  of  the  manner  in  which 
architects  of  old  addressed  themselves  to  the 
simpler  problems  submitted  to  them. 

The  monuments  of  Egypt  will  not  assist  us  in 
solving  the  question  I am  placing  before  you, 
namely,  the  province  of  architecture  in  modern 
cities  5 not  that  I doubt  the  value  of  Egypt  as 
a teacher,  but  because  the  conditions  under  which 
her  builders  worked  differed  radically  from  our 
own.  The  Egyptian  architect  employed  the 
maximum  of  material,  disposed  without  regard  to 
space.  TVe,  if  our  art  is  to  be  of  public  utility, 
must  study  the  converse,  as  leading  to  the  bappi- 
ness  of  the  greatest  number. 

We  may  wander  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
marvel  at  the  remains,  on  all  aides,  of  civilisation 
and  of  art,  but  we  are  not  likely  to  imitate  either. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh. 
As  a permanent  monument  it  is  perfect,  but  a 
monument  of  what  ? — of  meohanioal  monotony, 
of  dreary  waste  of  labour.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  erecting  another  pyramid  to  surpass 
this  one,  and  I almost  wonder  that  some  wor- 
shipper  of  the  Past  has  not  entered  upon  such  a 
task.  ^ So  much  is  often  said  of  the  mischief  of 
maobinery,  that  we  may,  perhaps,  sometimes 
ask  ourselves  if  there  is  not  such  a thing  as 
profligate  waste  of  raannal  labour  } and  to  such  a 
question  the  Pyramids  seem  to  me  to  supply  an 
answer.  No  doubt,  a pyramid  is  a wonderful 
work,  and  illustrates  the  stage  of  civilisation  at 
which  its  builders  bad  arrived.  The  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  is  a work  at  least  as 
wonderful } and  if  we  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  a 
specimen  of  nineteenth-century  enterprise,  it  will 
not  compare  disadvantageously  with  the  Pyra- 
mids. Considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  the  mechanical  difficulties  attending  the 
erection  of  the  latter  will  appear  to  many 
of  us  more  formidable  than  in  the  modern 
case } but  in  the  case  of  the  railway,  the  triumph 
of  intellect  is  immeasurably  more  apparent ; and 
if  we  compare  the  results  of  both,  wo  find  that 
one  ministers  at  best  to  a morbid  ostentation, 
while  the  other  serves  the  wants,  and  ministers 
to  the  convenience,  of  millions. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in  Egypt  we  meet 
with  works  of  architecture,  besides  the  Pyramids, 
which  claim  more  respeceful  treatment  at  our 
hands,  as  works  of  art.  In  strictness,  nerhaps, 
the  Pyramids  are  not  works  of  architecture  at 
all,  for  they  represent  mere  building.  The 
temples,  however,  come  under  a different  oate- 
goiy.  Always  striking  from  their  massive 
grandeur,  their  msthetic  merits  must  be  admitted 
within  the  circle  of  architectural  art.  No  one, 

I think,  will  contest  this,  who  has  examined  on 
the  spot  the  acres  of  majestic  ruins  at  Thebes, 
or  Philm,  but  the  atmosphere  and  climate  of 
Egypt  affect  the  appearance  of  its  architecture 
to  so  important  a degree  that  its  effect  is  hardly 
to  be  appreciated  from  drawings  alone.  This  is 
perhaps  more  especially  the  case  with  the  in- 
teriors, as,  for  example,  the  famous  hypostyle 
Hall  of  Manepthah  at  Karnak.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe,  from  the  plan  and  section  before  you,  that 
this  hall  is  the  object  of  almost  nniversal  admi- 
ration } but  BO  it  is,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  has  gone  , 
so  far  as  to  describe  it  as  “the  greatest  of  man’s  , 
architectural  works”}  qualifying  this,  it  is  true, 
by  the  statement,  that  it  is  " such  a one  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reproduce,  except  in  such 
a climate,  and  in  that  individual  style  in  which, 
and  for  which,  it  was  created.”  To  this  qualifica- 
tion  I entirely  assent } and  in  it  you  will  find  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I started  by  saying  that  wo 
most  not  expect  aid  from  Egypt,  at  least,  in  any 
direct  influence  on  our  work  of  to-day. 

If  this  bo  the  case  with  respect  to  public 
monuments,  still  more  is  it  so  with  domestic 
architecture.  Not,  however,  that  the  latter  may 
not  have  been  beautiful.  In  all  probability  the 
mstbetio  taste  of  the  Egyptians  did  nob  stop  at 
their  temples.  Their  houses  must,  of  course. 
Lave  been  slighter  in  constmetion,  and  more 

* Second  lecture,  delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Aciidemr.  on 
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varied  in  materials,  but  they  were  doubtless 
examples  of  the  same  wealth  and  skill  which 
produced  their  public  buildings.  But  the  same 
considerations  of  climate,  and  other  circum. 
stances,  which  affect  the  one,  must  prevent  the 
other  from  serving  as  models  to  ourselves. 

Passing  from  Egypt,  therefore,  what  are  the 
moat  interesting  remains  of  ancient  domestic 
architecture  ? We  turn  instinctively  to  Greece, 
whenever  any  architectural  inquiry  presents 
itself,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  principles  which  they  applied  to  their 
public  works.  Starting  with  a Doric  order, 
of  a massiveness  only  second  to  the  columns  of 
Egypt,  the  Hellenic  arohiteots  gradually  reduced 
the  sturdiness  of  its  proportions  and  details  till 
it  was  merged  in  the  grace  of  the  Ionic,  and  the 
even  more  highly  decorated  Corinthian.  Nothing 
that  was  touched  by  Greek  bands  but  was  refined 
by  the  process,  and  Athens  became  the  home  of 
all  that  was  exquisite  in  poetry  and  art.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  a source  of  unceasing  regret  to  the 
architect  that  we  know  very  little  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  Greeks.  It  cannot  have 
failed  to  have  been  pervaded  by  the  pure  taste 
which  marks  all  their  artistic  remains,  and  must 
have  afforded  us  some  useful  lessons.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  private  dwellings  of 
Greek  citizens  may  have  been  less  important 
than  we  might  at  first  be  led  to  expect ; for  their 
public  life  (in  Athens,  at  any  rate)  was  so  absorb- 
ing, that  we  may  imagine  the  Athenians  assigning 
a secondary  importance  to  private  affairs,  and 
devoting  their  means  and  talents  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  public  monuments,  in  preference  to 
their  domestic  architecture. 

Whatever  the  cause,  however,  we  are  left  very 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  latter,  and  can  form 
but  imperfect  guesses  as  to  its  forms  and  decora- 
tions. This  circumstance  is  in  itself  enough  to 
justify  us  in  refusing  to  accept  the  theory  of 
perfect  regularity,  which  some  have  sought  to 
impose  upon  us,  as  a necessary  condition  of 
Grecian  art. 

When  dignity  is  required,  a certain  measured 
regularity  is  essential  in  all  good  architecture, 
particularly  in  oases  where  the  actual  size  is 
small } but  the  Greeks  were  far  from  insisting 
on  exact  regularity  in  all  cases,  as  is  seen  by  the 
example  of  the  Erechtheum,  and  we  may  assume 
that  their  skill  was  great  enough  to  adapt  their 
architecture  to  the  varied  wants  of  domestic  life 
without  losing  that  exquisite  taste  which  marked 
their  designs  for  even  the  simplest  objects. 

Dismissing  now  the  speculation  of  what  might 
have  been  in  Greece,  we  turn  to  Rome,  as  her 
conqueror  and  successor.  As  the  metropolis  of 
art,  and  queen  of  the  world,  she  had  oppor- 
tunities without  a parallel.  How  she  used  them 
we  know  from  the  remains  of  her  public  works, 
her  amphitheatres,  aqueducts,  arches,  and 
temples.  Whatever  wealth,  power,  and  ad- 
vancing civilisation  could  effect,  became  the 
marks  of  Roman  dominion,  and  although  we 
may  miss  the  refined  taste  of  the  Greeks,  we 
must  admire  the  energy  and  Imperial  qualities 
of  the  Romans.  Until  lately,  the  remains  of 
Roman  architecture  were  chiefly  confined,  as  far 
as  Rome  itself  is  concerned,  to  those  of  public 
buildings,  but  recent  investigations  have  done 
something  to  increase  our  knowledge  - of  its 
domestic  architecture.  Fortunately,  however 
for  my  purpose  this  evening,  there  is  a richer 
mine  of  information  on  this  subject,  only  partially 
worked,  and  daily  yielding  new  and  valuable 
treasures. 

I allude,  of  course,  to  Pompeii,  to  which  I pro. 
pose  this  evening  especially  to  direct  your  atten. 
tion.  Let  us  first  deal  with  the  general  aspect 
of  the  city.  Owing  to  the  enlightened  activity 
of  the  Italian  Government,  in  prosecuting  the 
work  of  excavation,  it  is  now  possible  to  pene- 
trate into  all  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
city,  and  thus  to  form  clear  ideas  of  the  daily 
life  and  habits  of  its  former  inhabitants. 

Pompeii  is  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  doubt- 
less owes  to  this  circumstance  its  comparatively 
perfect  preservation.  More  fortunate  than  Her- 
culaneum,  it  wa^  not  destroyed  by  lava,  but  by 
ashes.  The  lava  becoming  hard,  like  stone,  still 
holds  the  latter  in  its  petrified  grasp,  whereas 
the  loose  ashes,  under  which  Pompeii  was  buried, 
have  admitted  of  easy  removal,  without  injury 
to  the  buildings  and  works  of  art,  which  they 
have  preserved  to  a great  extent  from  the  ravages 
of  time.  As  regards  the  style  of  the  Pompeiian 
remains,  it  is  right  here  to  remark  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  a city  of  first-rate  importance. 

It  was  only  about  two  miles  in  circumference 
outside  the  walls,  and  we  must  not,  therefore, 
expect  to  find  in  it  the  grandeur  and  variety 


which  no  doubt  charnctensed  the  buildings  of 
Rome,  and  other  important  cities.  Owing  to 
the  extension  of  Grecian  rule  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  it  may,  however,  be  presumed  that  Greek 
influence  affected  greatly  the  forms  of  Pompeiian 
architecture,  and  we  shall  see,  in  detailed  ex- 
amination,  that  this  was  the  case.  Indeed,  Pompeii 
might  almost  be  called  a Grecian,  rather  than  a 
Roman  city,  and  we  may  therefore  obtain  from 
it  much  of  that  knowledge  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  Greeks  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  cannot  be  obtained  from  their  own  artistic 
remains. 

Many  who  now  visit  the  ruins  express  surprise 
at  the  imprudence  which  could  have  planted 
such  an  assemblage  of  human  dwellings  on  the 
slope  of  a burning  mountain ; but  it  is  sup. 
posed  that,  for  some  centuries  before  the  de- 
struction  of  Pompeii,  Vesuvius  had  shown  no 
indications  of  activity,  such  as  the  catastrophe 
which  subsequently  overwhelmed  it  in  the  year 
79  of  the  Christian  era.  Pliny’s  description  of 
the  latter  shows  ns  that  it  was  a surprise  of  the 
moat  terrible  character)  and  had  it  not  been  so, 
many  of  the  numerous  valuable  articles  found  in 
the  ruins  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  previously 
removed  to  a place  of  safety.  There  were  some 
warning  shocks  of  earthquake  before  the  final 
eruption,  and  wo  find  evidences  of  the  effect  of 
them  in  the  excavated  buildings  generally,  some 
of  which  were  evidently  undergoing  restoration 
at  the  time  of  the  final  destrnotion  of  the  city. 

The  first  sign  of  the  eruption  is  described  as 
a black  and  terrible  cloud,  resting  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  This  gradually  expanded,  and 
rose  like  some  vast  palm-tree,  and  at  length 
burst  into  streams  of  fire  and  vapour,  accom- 
panied by  lightning,  and  a strong  sulphureous 
smell.  Streams  of  molten  lava  then  rolled  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  showers  of  stones 
and  ashes  fell  around  it. 

Herculaneum,  nestling  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  waa.*oon  buried  in  molten  lava.  Pom- 
peii being  four  miles  distant,  was  covered  by  the 
cinders  or  ashes  thrown  up  from  the  crater,  as 
above  described. 

This  circumstance  explains  the  paucity  of  the 
skeletons  discovered  in  the  ruins,  and  the  good 
state  of  preservation  of  the  houses.  A general 
flight  of  the  inhabitants  occurred,  and  the  cinders 
were  sufficiently  cooled  in  their  passage  through 
the  air,  not  to  destroy  utterly  the  buildings  they 
enveloped. 

lu  approaching  Pompeii,  we  come  first  on  the 
street  of  the  tombs.  This  was  the  principal 
approach,  and  is  believed  to  have  formed  part  of 
that  famed  Appian  Way  which  extended  from 
Rome  to  Capua.  Amongst  the  Romans,  the 
construction  and  the  care  of  the  public  roads 
were  considered  a matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance,  worthy  of  the  care  of  emperors.  Their 
construction  showed  the  massiveness  which 
Roman  work  ordinarily  displays.  Many  examples 
remain,  and  some  of  you  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  portion  of  the  Appian  way  which  is 
still  intact  and  well  preserved,  and  in  which  you 
may  now  find  the  sightseer  of  the  nineteenth 
century  enjoying  his  afternoon  drive  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Imperial  Rome. 

The  large  upper  stones  which  form  the  surface 
of  the  road  are  not,  perhaps,  adapted  to  the 
delicate  springs  of  the  London  coach-builder, 
but  they  are  carefully  jointed,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries  are  in  their  original  position,  and 
available  for  daily  use.  Great  care  was  taken 
with  the  foundation,  which  was  composed  of 
layers  of  stones  and  gravel,  and  the  roads  once 
made  must  have  lasted  for  ever.  The  streets  of 
Pompeii  are  all  paved  in  this  manner.  There 
were  no  drains,  nor  did  those  enemies  of  the 
modern  road. maker,  the  gas  and  water  engineers, 
tear  up  the  surface  as  soon  as  it  was  laid,  and 
drive  to  despair  those  who  were  responsible  for 
its  maintenance.  Along  the  main  approach  to 
the  city,  we  find  the  tombs,  varying  in  style  and 
taste,  according  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their 
founders. 

As  regards  intramural  interment,  the  Romans 
bad  reached  a conclusion  which  we  have  but  too 
tardily  accepted. 

In  some  places,  and  in  very  rare  cases,  tho 
honour  of  sepulture  in  the  Forum,  or  other  public 
places,  was  sparingly  permitted,  as  a mark  of 
special  distinction  ; but,  as  a rule,  neither  inter- 
ments  nor  burning  were  permitted  within  tho 
city.  As  a natural  consequence,  the  monuments 
were  also  outside  the  gates,  as  we  see  in  the 
Appian  Way  at  Rome,  and  in  the  street  of  tombs 
at  Pompeii.  They  were  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  neoes- 
eary  to  enclose  them,  or  afford  them  any  protec- 
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tioD,  beyond  that  which  their  own  sanctity  sup- 
plied. Samptuary  laws  restrained  the  extrava- 
gance of  cost  and  epitaphs,  into  which  a rich 
society  is  tempted  to  glide;  and  for  slaves,  and 
for  the  very  poor,  Horace  speaks  of  an  enclosed 
space  at  a distance  as  a “commune  sepulclmcmJ’ 

The  Pompeiian  street  is  about  14  ft.  wide,  and 
shows  the  rota  worn  by  the  traffic.  On  each  side 
are  the  monuments  of  those  who  had  borne  some 
office,  and  to  whom  the  erection  of  memorials 
had  been  decreed  on  public  grounds.  The  ceme- 
teries for  general  use  were  further  removed 
from  the  gates  of  the  town. 

The  monuments  display  every  variety  of  design 
and  scale,  from  the  simple  altar  or  bas-relief  to 
the  more  ambitions  structure,  which,  being  fur- 
nished  with  a door,  permitted  the  sepulchral 
vases  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead  to  be 
placed  within,  as  in  a temple. 

We  have  lately  had  a revival  of  interest  in 
these  matters,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  should 
see  our  way  clearly  in  respect  of  them.  In  our 
great  cities,  the  dead  press  upon  the  living. 
Cemeteries  once  suburban  are  now  the  centres 
of  large  populations.  Air  is  poisoned,  springs 
are  polluted.  I cannot  enter  now  into  the  im- 
portant questions  which  this  state  of  things  will 
readily  suggest  to  you;  but  it  is  not  without 
interest  to  observe  how  they  were  dealt  with  by 
the  Homans,  whose  care  for  the  ashes  of  their 
forefathers  was  a sacred  and  pious  duty. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  city  the  street  is  spanned 
by  an  arch  over  the  carriage- way,  with  two  side- 
openings  for  foot-passengers.  The  archway  was 
closed,  when  required,  by  a portcullis,  and  there 
was  a second  gate  inside  for  greater  security. 

The  walls  are  of  solid  construction,  with  large 
stones  laid  horizontally.  Some  of  them  are  4 ft. 
or  5 ft.  in  length.  The  upright  joints  are  not 
accurately  vertical,  but  incline  more  or  less, — a 
feature  not  nncommon  iu  Greek  work.  Some 
portions  appear  to  have  been  patched,  or  re- 
paired, in  a different  style,  with  rubble  work  or 
brickwork.  The  latter  is  arranged  in  the  diagonal 
manner,  known  as  opus  reticulatum,  another  fea- 
tare  familiar  in  Greece. 

The  walls  were  double,  and  with  a connecting 
arch  formed  ramparts  about  20  ft.  wide,  and  from 
25  ft.  to  30  ft.  from  the  ground.  Towers  were 
constructed  at  intervals.  They  were  about  30  ft. 
square,  and  projected  7 ft.  beyond  the  general 
line  of  the  outer  walls.  Battlements  crowned  the 
upper  surface  of  each  wall.  These  differed  from 
the  battlements  of  iledimval  castles,  in  having  a 
special  arrangement  of  plan,  for  the  greater 
security  of  the  defender.  Each  battlement  was 
constructed  of  large  stones,  with  a piece  returned 
inwards,  an  arrangement  which  not  only  in- 
creased its  defensive  advantages,  bat  also  added 
to  its  structural  solidity. 

Having  passed  the  walls,  the  street  becomes 
closely  lined,  on  each  side,  with  houses  and  shops, 
possessing  little  or  no  architectural  interest  ex- 
terually;  for  with  the  exception  of  their  public 
buildings,  the  Homans  do  not  seem  tohavecai-ed 
to  make  their  houses  ornaments  to  the  public 
streets. 

In  the  Forum,  to  which  the  principal  thorough- 
fares  led,  we  shall  find  the  public  edifices  which 
formed  the  chief  adornment  of  Pompeii.  In  the 
Forum  of  Homau  cities,  as  in  the  great  square  of 
modern  towns,  we  expect  to  find  those  buildings 
which,  from  their  devotion  to  public  purposes, 
are  open  to  all.  The  temples  of  the  gods,  the 
Basilicas,  or  Law  Courts,  the  Senate-house,  or 
Assembly-rooms,  the  public  granaries,  Treasury, 
aud  Government  Offices,  were  all  congregated  in 
the  Forum,  as  well  as  market-places,  and  porticoes 
for  various  trades  and  pursuits.  These  buildings 
are  marked  in  the  plana  on  my  right. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  use  the  Forum,  in  the 
absence  of  an  amphitheatre,  for  gladiatorial 
shows,  and  it  was  often  in  such  cases  surrounded 
by  colonnades  or  porticoes,  under  and  over  which 
spectators  might  congregate.  The  colonnades 
also  afforded  an  agreeable  protection  from  the 
Italian  sun,  and  served  the  same  purpose  as  the 
arcaded  streets,  so  common  now-a-days  in 
southern  towns,  to  the  picturesqueness  of  which 
they  are  no  mean  addition. 

At  Pompeii,  the  Forum  possessed  these  colon- 
nades.  There  were  also  theatres,  and  an  amphi- 
theatre, but  these  were  erected  at  a later  date 
than  the  Forum.  The  latter  was  undergoing 
repairs  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  and  large 
blocks  of  marble  partly  worked,  and  evidently 
under  the  hands  of  the  masons,  were  found  among 
the  ruins.  It  was  evidently  the  centre  of 
Pompeiian  public  life,  which  according  to  the 
Homan  customs,  was  far  more  engrossing  than 
with  us.  The  streets  leading  to  the  Forum  had 


iron  gates  at  their  entrances,  to  be  closed  at 
night,  or  in  case  of  tumult.  They  would  also 
have  been  useful  in  restraining  and  regulating 
the  crowd,  attendant  on  shows  or  public  meet- 
ings. There  had  been  an  alarming  earthquake 
in  the  year  A.D.  63,  and  this  had  caused  much 
damage  to  the  temples  aud  other  buildings  of  the 
Forum.  The  consequenoes  of  this  calamity  and 
the  alarm  caused  by  it  were  so  serious,  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  city  had  been  discussed; 
but  after  a time,  ooufidence  returned,  and  the 
Pompeians  set  to  work  to  restore  the  public 
monuments,  in  ignorance  of  the  possibility  of  the 
tremendous  misfortune  which  was  so  soon  to 
befal  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  particular 
destination  of  each  of  the  buildings  which  sur- 
round  the  Forum  of  Pompeii.  Indeed,  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  works  of  restora- 
tion, which  were  interrupted  by  the  eruption, 
were  connected  with  some  changes  of  arrange- 
ment, then  in  course  of  execution.  As  to  the  more 
prominent  structures,  however, — the  temples, — 
little  doubt  can  exist. 

The  grandest  of  these  was  at  the  northern 
end,  aud  has  been  usually  termed  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter.  Sir  W.  Gell  thinks  it  was  the  senacu- 
lum,  or  place  of  meeting  of  the  decemviri,  and 
certain  peculiarities  of  internal  construction 
favour  this  idea.  Such  meetings  were  commonly 
held  in  consecrated  places,  and  on  this  assump- 
tion,  the  edifice  in  question  might  have  been 
both  a temple  and  a senate-house. 

It  is  by  far  the  grandest  piece  of  architecture 
in  Pompeii,  and  in  its  original  condition  must 
have  presented  an  imposing  appearance.  The  de- 
sign of  Roman  temples  was  so  evidently  borrowed 
from  Greece,  that  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  point 
out  here  some  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
types.  The  temple  at  Pompeii  is  a fair  specimen 
of  the  Roman  manner  ; and  the  Parthenon  may 
be  selected  as  an  example  of  Grecian  principles  of 
design. 

Id  the  Parthenon,  as  you  may  see,  the  interior 
is  surrounded  by  a peristyle,  or  colonnade,  a 
feature  of  great  beauty,  where  the  building 
crowned  an  eminence,  as  at  the  Acropolis.  The 
effect  of  colonnades,  in  such  a position,  and  under 
the  infiueuce  of  the  sunlight  of  the  fair  south,  is, 
I think,  sufficient  justification  for  such  a feature. 
It  would  also  protect  the  inner  wall  from  mois- 
ture, aud  from  heat,  as  to  which  latter  point  it 
would  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  verandahs 
of  India. 

We  know  now  how  largely  colour  entered  into 
the  architectural  compositions  of  the  Greeks,  and 
if  the  walla  were  painted  (as  probably  was  the 
case),  the  shelter  and  protection  afforded  by  the 
colouuadea  must  have  been  very  valuable.  They 
are  scarcely  wide  enough  to  have  allowed  pro- 
cessions to  use  them  with  dignity  or  convenience, 
bub  their  width  is  just  what  we  should  expect  to 
find,  on  the  protective  theory.  If  they  were 
deeper,  they  would  have  cast  too  large  a shadow, 

' and  would  have  marred  the  effect  of  the  paintings 
on  the  walls. 

The  climate  of  Greece  was,  as  we  know,  favour- 
able to  the  habits  of  a people  who  passed  much 
of  their  time  iu  the  open  air,  aud  we  are  struck 
by  the  small  space  occupied  by  the  cella,  or 
covered  interior,  in  the  plans  of  their  temples. 
It  was  natural  that  they  should  revel  in  external 
effects,  regarding  the  sun  as  their  best  friend. 
By  deepening  the  porticoes  at  the  ends,  and 
adding  a second  row  of  columns,  the  entrances 
were  duly  marked  by  an  increased  depth  of 
shadow,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  lights 
and  shade  of  the  peristyle. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Pompeian  atrnctore  we  shall 
notice  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Roman 
architects,  changes  which,  in  an  artistic  sense, 
are  not  in  themselves  improvements.  In  the 
first  place,  the  peristyle  has  disappeared.  The 
temple,  being  surrounded  by  other  buildings, 
was  not  an  isolated  structure,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Parthenon  was,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that,  in  the  middle  of  a town,  ground  for  a 
site  was  nob  very  readily  attainable.  The  portico 
at  the  entrance  was  deeper,  arfli  more  spaciouak 
by  reason  of  no  inner  columns  being  introduceoT 
On  each  side  the  portico  was  flanked  by  triumphal 
arches,  and  the  whole  front  was  evidently  de- 
signed  with  special  reference  to  its  position,  and 
intended  to  be  seen  prinoipally  from  the  Forum. 
A surrounding  colonnade  would,  therefore,  have 
been,  to  a great  extent,  wasted.  The  interior  was 
also  very  different  from  that  of  the  Parthenon. 
Id  that  example  the  cella  is  small,  relatively  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  structure.  Here  the  internal 
arrangemeuts  have  gained  in  importance.  By 
the  suppression  of  the  side  colonnades,  space 


was  obtained,  and  the  cella  has  expanded  to  tho 
whole  width  of  the  portico. 

At  the  end  furthest  from  the  entrance  there 
are  three  vaults,  with  a passage  behind  them, 
connected  with  a staircase.  If  the  interior  was 
used,  as  conjectured,  for  meetings  of  senators, 
these  vaults  may  have  contained  records,  or 
other  valuables,  and  the  staircase  may  have 
given  access  to  the  platform,  or  rostrum,  from 
which  addresses  could  be  delivered  to  the  people 
below.  There  is  a similar  arrangement  in  the 
Temple  of  Isis,  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  shrines  of  Pompeii.  The 
rites  and  ceremonial  of  the  worship  of  Isis  are 
enshrouded  in  mystery. 

Another  point  of  contrast  between  the  two 
types  of  temples  is  height.  At  Pompeii,  they 
are  elevated  on  a podium,  or,  as  we  should  call  it, 
a basement.  The  temple-builders  of  Greece 
chose,  as  a rule,  lofty  and  commanding  sites  for 
their  buildings.  It  was  not  therefore  necessary 
for  them  to  seek  to  elevate  the  latter.  Had  they 
done  so,  the  exquisite  charms  of  repose  and  con- 
trast would  have  been  lost.  All  that  was  neoes- 
sary  was  to  give  such  a base  to  their  work,  as 
would  prevent  their  columns  from  seeming  to 
start  unprepared  from  the  ground.  They  were 
not  fond  of  bases  for  their  columns,  for  it  was 
not  until  after  the  decline  of  the  Doric  style  that 
this  feature  was  introduced  in  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders.  We  therefore  find  in  the 
Parthenon  no  base,  plinth,  or  podium.  Three 
steps  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  columns 
gave  a foundation  to  the  structure,  about  corre- 
sponding to  the  projection  of  the  cornice.  They 
were  evidently  proportioned  to  tho  general  archi- 
teotnral  effeot  of  the  building,  with  the  same 
care  which  the  Greeks  showed  in  every  detail  of 
their  work. 

Repose  and  refinement,  as  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  Greek  works,  were  attained  by  oomposi- 
tioDs  which  relied  on  width  rather  than  height, 
just  as  power  and  energy  are  represented  by  tho 
towering  structnrea  of  Medigeval  architeots. 

The  Romans  lacked  much  of  the  pure  taste  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  building  in  the  midst  of  crowded 
towns,  they  sought  for  an  imposing  character  in 
their  works  by  giving  them  elevation,  so  as  to 
separate  them  from  the  meaner  structures 
around  them.  A podium  and  flight  of  steps 
became  consequently  common  expedients,  and 
we  find  this  exemplified  in  the  temples  of  Pompeii. 
A further  increase  of  height  was  obtained  by  the 
difference  of  the  order  of  columns  which  they 
employed. 

The  Greek  order,  par  excellence,  is  the  Doric, 
of  which  the  Parthenon  is  an  example.  It  is  true 
that  the  Greeks  allowed  a sparing  use  of  the 
Ionic  order,  as  at  the  Erechtheum,  and  it  was 
doubtless  found  to  adapt  itself  to  some  special 
conveniences,  not  admissible  under  the  stronger 
Doric  sway.  The  Corinthian  order  was  not 
accepted  until  the  decline  of  art  had  begun  to 
show  itself,  and  was  only  employed  in  structures 
of  less  importance  than  the  great  temples  of  the 
gods. 

The  height  of  the  Doric  columns  of  tho  Par- 
thenon was  about  six  diameters;  that  of  the 
Corinthian  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Pompeii  was  about  ten  diameters,  or  the  same  as 
the  order  known  as  that  of  Jupiter  Stator  at 
Rome.  The  effect  of*  the  portico  of  the  latter 
was  therefore  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
Parthenon,  apart  altogether  from  the  divergence 
of  the  details.  The  principle  of  its  composition 
was  not  the  same,  for  by  it  reliance  was  placed 
on  height  rather  than  on  width. 

It  is  clear  that  these  deviations  were  the  re- 
sult of  deliberate  intention,  aud  not  of  ignorance  ; 
for  the  Pompeians  were,  as  we  have  seen,  more 
Grecian  than  Roman  in  their  extraction.  Moro- 
over,  we  find,  near  to  the  theatres,  remains  of  a 
Greek  temple  which,  though  not  of  the  purest 
type,  yet  sufficiently  illustrates  the  principles  of 
which  I have  been  treating.  It  was  placed,  ac- 
cording to  Greek  custom,  on  an  elevated  site. 
It  is  not,  however,  of  the  Doric,  but  of  the  Ionic 
order,  with  columns  about  diameters  in 
height.  These  have  characteristic  Grecian  bases, 
without  the  lower  square  member  which  is  met 
with  in  Roman  examples.  The  volutes  of  tho 
capitals  are  all  angular.  The  restored  elevation 
of  the  front  before  you  will  serve  to  explain  tho 
differences  I have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
between  Roman  and  Greek  temples.  The  Greek 
temple  at  Pompeii  was  iu  ruins  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  and  little  more  than  its 
foundations  can  now  be  perfectly  traced ; but, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  proportions  which 
were  usual  in  structures  of  this  nature,  and  from 
the  fragments  of  its  architecture  which  have 
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bfien  disinterred,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering  its  general  design. 

The  question  of  lighting  temples  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  on  which  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  have  thought  that 
no  external  light  was  admitted,  and  that  artifi- 
cial  lights  only  were  used,  for  greater  solemnity  ; 
as  we  see  at  the  present  day,  in  shrines  of  great 
reputed  sanctity  in  the  Bast,  and  in  some  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  Others  have  suggested  that 
there  was  a large  opening  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof,  admitting  light  and  air  as  by  a skylight.  It 
is  easy,  however,  to  see  that  such  a plan  would 
render  it  difficult  to  avoid  external  disfigurement, 
while  it^  would  also  fail  to  protect  the  interior 
from  rain  and  snow. 

Mr.  Fergusson  has  propounded  a third  theory, 
namely,  that  of  a clearstory,  with  openings  in  the 
roof  to  allow  light  to  pass  through  it.  The 
custom  is  in  favour  of  this  suggestion, 
for  in  many  of  their  temples,  as  you  may  see,  for 
example,  at  Karnab,  such  a plan  of  lighting  is 
adopted,  and  with  a very  striking  efiect.  Yon 
will  be  able  to  compare  this  plan  with  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  suggestion  in  the  drawings  before  you, 
remembering  that  one  represents  fact,  and  the 
other  theory. 

_ That  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  Egyp. 
tian  work  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  as  they 
transferred  the  rites  of  Isis  to  their  own  soil, 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  supposing  that  they 
may  have  also  borrowed  some  architectural  ideas 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

It  may,  perhaps,  bo  Objected  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed^  that  it  is  not  quite  consistent  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  form  of  the  roof,  which  would 
not  readily  suggest  any  complication  of  internal 
arrangements.  There  would  also  be  some  diffi- 
culty  with  gutters  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  no 
evidence  has  as  yet  been  discovered  to  show  how 
this  was  effected. 

We  have  seen  that  the  temples  of  the  Romans 
were  used  sometimes  as  places  of  assembly,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  in  their  case,  a strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  their  having  been  arranged 
to  receive  direct  light  and  air  ; but  I do  not  think 
this  applies  at  all  with  equal  force  to  Greek 
work.  If  we  consider  the  small  dimensions  of  the 
celloe  of  Greek  temples,  there  is  no  great  difficulty, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  in  supposing  that  they  de- 
pended  chiefly  on  artificial  modes  of  lighting. 
They  were  shrines  for  the  safe  custody  of  saored 
statues  of  the  gods,  not  places  in  which  ci'owds 
conld  assemble,  and  any  openings  of  the  roof 
would  have  affected  injuriously  their  protective 
qualities.  The  doors,  being  thrown  open,  would 
also  admit  a greater  amount  of  light  and  air 
in  a climate  like  that  of  Greece,  than  we  can 
readily  imagine  in  our  land  of  fogs. 

The  simplicity  of  Greek  principles  of  design 
must  also  be  insisted  on  as  a difficulty  in  the 
way  of  any  suggestion  that  they  employed 
elaborate  contrivances.  If  they  required  light 
in  their  temples,  the  obvious  course  would  have 
been  to  place  windows  in  their  walls,  and  this  is 
precisely  what  was  done  at  the  Ereohthenm,  and 
also  at  Agrigentnm.  May  it  not  well  be  the 
case  that  custom  varied,  and  that  some  temples 
were  constructed  without  that  external  provision 
for  light  and  air  which  was  thought  necessary  for 
others  p At  the  Erechtheum  the  latter  was 
doubtless  the  case,  and  the  architect  placed 
windows  in  the  walls.  May  we  not  conclude 
that  if  they  had  been  needed  at  the  Parthenon 
they  would  have  been  supplied  in  a similar 
manner  The  chief  beauty  of  the  Parthenon  was 
the  exterior,  and  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
arrange  any  openings  in  the  roof  which  would 
not  be  more  or  less  of  a blot  on  its  fah  propor- 
tions. 

Turning  now  again  to  the  Pompeian  temple,  I 
think  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  lighted  by 
some  such  plan  as  those  which  I have  just 
referred  to.  The  interior  was  evidently  a place 
of  importance,  and  if  used  for  assemblies,  would 
require  light  and  ventilation.  From  the  great 
size  of  the  portico,  and  the  absence  of  any  inner 
lines  of  columns,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
partially  light  the  interior  from  over  the  door,  or 
by  means  of  openings  on  each  side.  This  would 
have  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  aide  walls 
unpierced,  and  thus  susceptible  of  decoration ; 
but  as  these  latter  are  not  surrounded  by 
colonnades,  and  do  not  form  a very  important 
part  of  the  design,  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
side  windows  may  have  been  placed  here,  in 
which  case  the  interior  of  the  temple  would  have 
bad  abundance  of  light  and  ventilation. 

Leaving  now  the  temples  of  Pompeii,  we  find 
that  the  largest  building  in  the  Forum  is  the 
Basilica.  This  is  in  accordance  with  Roman 


practice,  for  with  them  the  temples  were  usually 
small,  and  the  basilicas  large  and  magnificent. 
The  latter  were  used  for  matters  of  law,  com- 
merce,  and  politics,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Roman  people  cared  a great  deal  for 
these  things,  and  not  very  much  for  religion,  a 
distinction  typified  in  the  differing  principles  of 
design  applied  to  these  two  classes  of  their  public 
edifices.  To  us,  basilican  architecture  possesses 
a peculiar  interest ; for  the  basilicas  having  been 
the  first  bnildings  appropriated  to  Christian 
worship,  they  may  have  affected  more  or  less  the 
arrangement  of  Christian  churches,  throughout 
the  world,  and  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
basilica  at  Pompeii  must  have  been  both  im- 
portant and  handsome.  There  are  twenty-eighb 
colnmns  in  the  interior,  about  3 ft.  7 in.  in 
diameter,  and  34  ft.  in  height.  These  supported 
the  roof,  and  at  the  sides  were  windows  for  the 
admission  of  light.  The  roof  was  of  wood,  of 
simple  construction,  terminating  in  a pediment 
at  each  end. 

In  the  chief  basilicas  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  there  was  at  one  end  a semicircnlar 
apse,  nearly  corresponding  in  width  with  the 
central  space,  or  nave.  This,  which  subsequently 
became  the  Christian  chancel,  was  the  place  re- 
served for  the  magistrate.  It  was  raised  above 
the  general  level  of  the  floor,  and  from  his  ele- 
vated position,  he  could  preside  with  dignity  aud 
order.  He  was  surrounded  by  bis  officials,  and 
in  front  of  hia  seat  an  altar  was  placed,  so  that 
all  the  solemnities  of  sacrifice  could  be  invoked 
whenever  desired. 

This  arrangement  was  common  to  the  basilica 
class,  and  was  carried  out  with  more  or  lees 
magniSoence,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
splendid  ruin  known  as  the  Temple  of  Peace  at 
Rome,  is  perhaps  the  grandest  example  of  these 
buildings,  and  ,the  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  a good 
specimen  of  those  of  a more  unpretending 
character.  In  the  latter,  we  do  nob  find  the 
usual  semicircular  apse,  but  in  its  place  there  is 
a rectangular  recess,  or  tribune,  which  served  the 
same  purpose.  The  tribune  was  raised,  and  had 
beneath  it  a vault  or  cellar,  which  may  have 
served  as  a treasury  or  book-roora,  or  have  been 
used  for  the  temporary  custody  of  prisoners. 
Stairs  at  the  sides  of  the  tribune  gave  access  to 
galleries. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  Romans 
attached  great  importance  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice.  This  is  an  attribute  of  an  im- 
perial  race,  which,  conscious  of  its  strength, 
does  not  fear  to  be  just.  It  was  not  the  manner 
of  the  Romans,  we  read  in  our  New  Testament, 
to  deliver  any  man  to  death  until  he  had  met 
hia  accusers  face  to  face.  Here,  at  Pompeii,  the 
basilica  was  evidently  the  most  important  build, 
ing,  if  we  except  the  amphitheatre,  and  we  can 
form  a notion  of  its  imposing  character  if  we 
picture  to  ourselves  the  presiding  judge  sur- 
rounded by  his  assessors,  officers,  apparitors, 
and  lictors,  elevated  above  the  people,  and 
swearing  upon  the  altar  before  him,  to  deliver 
judgment,  witbont  fear  or  favour,  and  do  justice 
between  man  and  man. 

Close  to  the  basilica,  and  occupying  the  end  of 
the  Forum,  opposite  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
are  three  buildings,  the  destination  of  which 
cannot  be  decided  with  certainty.  They  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  Government  offices, 
and  have  served  for  a treasury,  or  other  similar- 
purpose,  or  they  may  more  probably  have  been 
the  Cnrim,  or  law  courts, — a conclusion  favoured 
by  their  propinquity  to  the  basilica. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  latter,  we  find  a 
second  temple,  smaller  than^the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Venus. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a spacious  enclosure,  entered 
not  only  from  the  Forum,  but  from  the  street. 
Inhabitants  of  Pompeii  could  therefore  obtain 
admission  by  the  latter,  when  the  Forum  was 
closed  by  the  iron  gates  at  the  ends  of  the 
approaoheSf 

The  statues  and  pictures  here  found  indicate 
corruption  of  taste  aud  morals,  and  belong  to 
the  time  when  the  Romans  sought  in  the  mya- 
terious  and  degrading  superstitions  of  Egypt, 
stimulauts  which  were  only  too  readily  assimi- 
lated by  them  in  the  debasing  rites  of  leis, 
Bacchus,  and  Ceres. 

The  temple  itself  is  small,  and  the  oella  served 
as  a shrine  for  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  whose 
pedestal  was  found  within  it.  No  colnmns,  or 
surrounding  porticoes,  have  been  discovered,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  temple  was  under- 
going restoration.  It  stands  according  to  the 
usual  Roman  manner,  on  an  elevated  basement, 
raised,  by  sixteen  steps,  above  the  pavement  of 
the  enclosure,  This  basement  is  so  much  larger 


than  the  oella  requires,  and  the  latter  appears  so 
bald  and  unornamented,  that  I have  no  doubt 
there  must  have  been  surrounding  colonnades, 
after  the  Grecian  custom,  and  I have  therefore 
restored  the  same  on  half  of  the  plan  before  you. 

The  columns  may  have  been  temporarily 
removed,  in  order  to  effect  changes  in  their 
material  or  design,  and  this  suggestion  is  the 
more  probable,  because  we  know  that  the  columns 
of  the  porticoes  around  the  enclosures  had  ac- 
tually been  so  modified.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  ai-6  treating,  the  old  worship  of  the  gods  was 
neglected  for  the  more  exciting  rites  I have 
already  mentioned,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
while  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  represented  the 
older  and  more  respectable  regime  of  Church  and 
State,  the  youth  aud  fashion  of  the  day  found 
for  themselves  a more  congenial  worship  in  those 
temples,  which,  like  that  of  Venus,  lent  itself 
more  readily  to  the  newer  tastes  of  the  day. 

If  this  were  so,  we  should  expect  to  see  fashion, 
with  her  usual  restlessness,  anxions  to  change 
the  older  forma  of  the  architecture,  and  to  aim 
at  that  ever-sought  desideratum  of  false  taste,  to 
make  all  things  new. 

We  accordingly  find  that  the  alterations  in 
course  of  execution  were,  arcbitectnrally,  of  an 
objectionable  description.  The  columns  around 
the  enclosure  were  originally  of  stone  j they  were 
being  repaired,  and  altered  with  plaster.  Their 
design  was  Doric,  of  a Greek  type,  less  than  sir 
diameters  high.  This  proportion  is  quite  un- 
suited  for  a Corinthian  order,  which  requires 
nine  or  ten  diameters  for  its  right  effect.  Never- 
less,  the  Pompeians  were  engaged  in  converting 
these  sturdy  Doric  columns  into  a dwarfed  and 
corrupted  Corinthian.  They  plastered  over  the 
Doric  capital  with  acanthus-leaves  and  volutes, 
and  continued  the  latter  downwards,  at  the  ex- 
pease  of  the  shaft  of  the  column,  which  thus 
was  stunted  and  disfigured.  Variety  wassought 
both  in  design  and  colour ; but  it  was  variety 
uncontrolled  by  taste.  The  columns  were  painted 
yellow  and  white. 

Such  as  it  was,  the  Temple  of  Venus  was  pro- 
bably the  fashionable  temple  of  Pompeii,  and 
may  be  understood  to  represent  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  their  city.  The  Temple  of  Isis  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  theatres,  and  there  is  only 
one  other  temple  in  the  Forum.  This  is  opposite 
to  the  Temple  of  Venus,  and  consists  of  an  open 
enclosure,  with  a small  niche  for  a cella,  just 
large  enough  to  contain  a statue.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  edifice  was  the  Temple  of  Mercury. 
Adjoining  it  is  a spacious  building,  which  may 
have  been  used  for  meetings ; it  is  about  80  ft. 
square.  It  is  often  called  the  Senaculum,  aud 
was  furnished  with  an  altar.  It  had  a fine 
portico  of  eight  columns  of  white  marble.  An- 
other  building,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Edifice  of  Eumaohia,  may  probably  have  served 
as  a second  basilica  or  exchange. 

The  street  near  to  the  buildings  above  de- 
scribed leads  to  the  theatre  quarter,  aud  to 
this  we  may  now  turn  our  attention.  \Ye 
have  seen  that  Pompeii  may  be  regarded  to  a 
great  extent  as  a Grecian  city,  and  this  cha- 
racteristic comes  out  the  more  strongly  when 
we  proceed  to  examine  the  remains  of  her 
theatres.  The  Romans  attached  less  importance 
to  these  structures  than  was  the  case  with  the 
Greeks,  amongst  whom  the  stage  had  a semi- 
sacred  character.  To  the  Romans,  the  terrible 
sports  of  the  amphitheatre  were  a greater 
attraction,  and  here  they  would  assemble  in 
their  thousands,  to  see  men  fight  to  the  death, 
or  be  torn  to  pieces  before  their  ejes  by  ferocious 
wild  beasts.  Nor  was  this  dreadful  taste  con- 
fined to  the  lower  orders,  or  to  the  sterner  sex, 
for  each  order  of  society  bad  its  appointed  seats, 
disposed  in  zones,  and  hero  might  be  seen 
patrician  and  plebeian,  stern  warrior  and  fair 
lady,  so  that  a crowded  amphitheatre  was  a 
complete  epitome  of  Roman  society.  We  shall 
presently  find  that  Pompeii  possessed  an  amphi- 
theatre  of  much  grandeur,  situated  apart  from 
the  theatres  which  we  are  now  considering. 

The  largo  theatre  was  of  the  ordinary  semi- 
circular plan,  and  was  uncovered,  except  as  re- 
garded a few  benches  in  the  uppermost  tier  or 
gallery.  The  seats,  originally  open  to  all,  had 
gradually  been  appropriated,  and  at  the  timo 
now  referred  to  were  allotted  by  law  to  various 
sections  of  society.  At  Pompeii,  three  great 
divisions  are  traceable  in  the  great  theatre,  be- 
sides that  for  the  orchestra.  The  lowest  was  the 
place  of  honour,  and  the  seats  in  it  were  arranged 
with  ampler  space  accorded  to  them  than  in  the 
upper  tiers.  Here  were  the  magistrates,  priests, 
and  other  important  personages,  each,  it  s sup. 
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posed,  iu  his  separate  chair,  displayiog,  probably, 
the  insignia  of  his  office. 

The  middle  tier  was  for  those  of  leaser  degree; 
the  seats  in  it  were  probably  nndistingaished, 
and  they  are  believ^ed  to  have  been  furnished 
with  cushions.  The  people,  iu  its  wider  sense, 
occupied  the  upper  and  outer  zone,  on  stone 
benches  or  steps. 

The  only  part  that  was  permanently  covered 
was  a small  part  of  the  highest  gallery,  which  was 
sheltered  by  a roof  projected  slightly  from  the  out- 
side  wall.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  doubtless 
temporarily  covered  during  the  performances 
with  an  awning,  or  velarinm,  extending  over  the 
whole  area.  Attached  to  the  theatre  was  a large 
square,  with  surrounding  arcades,  to  which  the 
audience  could  retire  for  change  and  refreshment, 
or  for  refuge  in  case  of  bad  weather.  The  stage 
was  of  wood,  and  was  consequently  destroyed, 
though  its  position  and  form  can  be  distinctly 
traced.  It  bad  a space  below  it,  for  machinery 
or  other  contrivances.  It  was  probably  covered 
over,  for  at  Herculaneum,  where  there  is  also  a 
theatre,  remains  of  woodwork  were  found,  em- 
bedded in  the  lava,  which,  from  their  position, 
must  have  formed  part  of  a roof,  and  probably 
also  machinery  for  producing  scenic  effects.  The 
stage,  or  proscenium,  was  architecturally  treated 
with  colnmns,  niches,  and  other  ornaments,  for 
the  device  of  changing  scenery  was  not  known 
to  antiqnity.  Those  of  you  who  may  have  seen 
Palladio's  restoration  of  a llomaa  theatre  at 
Vicenza  will  be  in  a position  to  apprehend  clearly 
this  part  of  the  subject.  The  proscenium  at 
Pompeii  is  too  fur  ruined  to  allow  its  original 
design  to  be  very  clearly  seen,  and  I have  there- 
fore placed  before  you  a drawing  of  the  pro- 
scenium  in  the  theatre  of  Herculaneum,  which 
is  better  preserved,  and  will  enable  you  to  under- 
stand the  usual  nature  of  such  structures. 
Behind  the  stage  was  the  post-scenium,  or,  as  we 
might  terra  it,  the  green-room,  to  which  the 
actors  retired,  often,  we  may  presume,  not  with, 
out  trepidation ; for  the  Romans,  cruel  iu  their 
sports,  had  little  pity  for  want  of  success,  and 
actors  who  had  failed  to  please  were  sometimes 
publicly  whipped  in  the  open  square  near  to  the 
theatres.  The  musicians  were  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  stage,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  contrivance  for  raising  a screen  when  re- 
qnired,  to  conceal  the  stage,  and  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  modern  curtain,  or  drop-scene. 
Separate  entrances  gave  access  to  the  different 
orders  of  seats. 

The  Pompeians  had  followed  the  Greek  custom 
of  open  theatres;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that 
these  were  not  always  convenient  in  winter,  even 
in  Southern  Italy,  and  they  therefore  provided 
themselves  with  a smaller  theatre,  which  was 
roofed  in.  We  know  that  this  was  the  case,  from 
an  inscription  having  been  found  in  it  to  the 
effect  that  Marcus  Portius,  by  a decree  of  the 
decemviri,  superintended  the  erection  of  a covered 
theatre.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  great 
theatre,  being  about  90  fc.  square,  but  it  was 
similarly  arranged,  though  with  somewhat 
greater  scenic  facilities,  as  far  as  the  stage  was 
concerned.  It  had  also  its  privileged  seats,  and 
its  separate  entrances,  and  had  a ready  comma- 
nication  with  the  great  square. 

This  square  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Soldiers’  Quarters,  and  in  the  rooms  around 
it  were  found  skeletons  of  prisoners,  confined  by 
iron  fetters,  which  had  caused  the  poor  wretches 
to  await  their  doom,  while  the  gaolers  saved 
themselves  by  flight.  The  architecture  of  this 
square  is  of  a rough  description,  the  columns 
being  of  coarse  stone,  covered  with  stucco,  and 
coloured  blue,  red,  and  yellow. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  theatre  is  the  Temple 
of  Isis,  before  adverted  to.  In  it  a beautiful 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  found.  It  is  of  marble, 
flnely  carved,  and  about  2 ft.  high.  It  is  now, 
with  innumerable  other  objects  found  at 
Pompeii,  in  the  museum  at  Naples.  The  drapery 
was  coloured  (it  is  believed,  a tender  purple), 
and  portions  wore  enriched  by  gilding.  The 
statue  holds  the  well-known  Egyptian  symbol  of 
the  key  of  the  Nile.  Many  other  works  of  art 
were  discovered  in  this  little  temple,  and 
among  them,  figures  of  Harpocrates,  Bacchus, 
Venus,  and  Priapus.  The  walls  were  painted, 
and  otherwise  ornamented,  and  the  exterior  was 
evidently  a favourite  with  the  Pompeian  people. 
The  temple  itself  was  raised  on  a podium  like 
the  others  in  the  Forum.  It  had  a portico  of  six 
columns,  and  behind  the  cella  was  a passage, 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  priests  for 
some  of  the  tricks  of  superstition  with  which 
they  have  been  credited. 

Translated  from  Egypt  they  were  evidently 


tbongbt  likely  to  corrupt  faith  and  morals ; 
for  in  the  year  57  B.C.  they  were  forbidden 
by  the  Roman  Senate.  Nevertheless,  we  find 
them  at  Pompeii,  and  it  would  appear  that 
they  were  winked  at  by  the  local  authorities, 
whose  independence  of  the  central  power  was 
very  considerable.  The  worship  of  Isis  was 
probably  the  most  superstitions  of  its  day,  and 
superstition  must  ever  have  its  votaries.  It  is, 
moreover,  thought  to  have  afforded  a cloak 
for  licence  and  debauchery,  and  in  the  secret 
stairs  leading  to  the  backs  of  the  niches,  ready 
means  existed  for  enabling  the  priests  to  per- 
sonate the  goddess,  and  deliver  such  oracles  as 
they  thought  most  conducive  to  their  own 
interests, 

Iq  one  corner  of  the  enclosure  there  was  a 
sacred  well,  with  an  altar  before  the  door.  The 
well  was  covered  by  a small  building,  decorated 
with  has  reliefs,  indicating  the  sacred  character 
of  the  water  within.  Holy  wells  have  never 
wanted  worshippers;  they  have  been  common  in 
all  ages,  and  have  not  yet  lost  their  reputation, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  South  of  France,  in  the 
present  day. 

There  are  various  other  altars  or  pedestals  for 
statues  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Temple  of 
Isis,  and  in  it  was  found  the  well-known  tables 
of  hieroglyphics  now  in  the  museum  at  Naples. 
The  rooms  near  to  the  well  probably  belonged  to 
the  keeper  of  the  temple,  who  was  also  a priest. 
Prayers  were  said  twice  a day,  and  fire  and  water 
were  used  at  the  solemn  rites.  The  temple  was 
closed  at  night. 

Near  to  it  are  the  ruins  of  another  building, 
supposed  to  be  a Temple  of  iEsculapiua.  From 
its  out-of-the-way  position  it  was  probably  not 
much  frequented.  Prossibly  the  Romans  thought 
more  of  the  art  of  killing,  than  that  of  healing. 
The  cella  contains  a pedestal.  It  had  a portico 
in  front  of  it,  approached  by  a broad  flight  of 
steps.  On  the  altar  in  front  were  found  terra 
cotta  statues  of  .tEsculapius,  Hygeia,  and 
Priapns. 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  and 
near  to  the  entrance  to  the  theatres  from  the 
street  leading  from  the  Forum,  were  the  schools. 
Here  it  was  that  the  philosophers  taught,  and 
that  each  opposing  system  commended  itself  to 
its  disciples.  We  know  how  important  an  in- 
fluence this  was  in  Greece,  whose  fierce  de- 
mocracies were  wielded  at  will  by  the  heaven- 
taught  orator.  lo  Roman  society,  the  power 
of  the  schools  was  less,  for  they  came  in  contact 
with  a strong  Government,  which  rnlod  with 
Imperial  sway,  and  an  iron  power  of  centraliza- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  schools  of  Pompeii 
doubtless  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of 
the  day.  The  orators  first  used  the  porticoes  of 
temples  for  their  rostra,  and  addressed  their 
disciples  standing  around.  This  being  found  in- 
convenient, special  buildings  were  in  process  of 
time  set  apart  for  schools,  and  to  them  children 
aod  young  people  of  the  highest  rank,  as  well  as 
others,  resorted  for  instruction.  They  were 
usually  near  to  the  Forum,  bub  at  Pompeii  this 
was  already  appropriated.  Placed  close  to  the 
theatres,  the  latter  was  readily  available  for 
illustration  or  declamation,  and  the  open  spaces 
around  were  convenient  for  the  crowds  of  dis- 
ciples who  resorted  hither,  to  hang  upon  the 
words  of  their  favourite  teachers. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  schools  was  the  pulpt- 
turn,  or  raised  rostrum,  from  which  the  instructor 
addressed  hie  pupils,  just  as  did  the  Mediaeval 
preachers  from  the  open-air  stone  pulpits,  of 
which  we  find  many  traces  in  our  own  country. 

Time  warns  me  to  conclude,  and  I will  only 
refer  for  a very  few  moments  to  the  great 
amphitheatre.  This  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
city,  and  is  of  large  size.  It  is  oval  in  form,  and 
contains  twenty-four  rows  of  seats,  which  might 
have  contained  some  10,000  people.  There  is 
nothing  to  call  for  special  notice  in  its  design, 
which  is  similar  in  character  to  the  examples  at 
Verona  and  Rome.  It  was  to  this  amphitheatre 
that  Pompeii  poured  out  its  thousands,  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  destruction  of  their  homes.  The 
shows  were  a matter  of  state  concern,  and  the 
authorities  were  severely  blamed  if  they  failed 
to  provide  the  much-prized  and  sanguinary 
amusements  expected  of  them.  Hundreds  have 
been  butchered  in  these  bloody  Roman  amphi- 
theatres before  the  eyes  of  those  who  no  doubt 
passed  for  the  refined,  the  delicate,  the  cultured 
classes  of  society. 

We  may  imagine  the  consternation  which 
spread  among  the  vast  multitude,  savagely  intent 
on  its  own  amusement  of  watching  the  death 
agony  of  others,  when  first  roused  to  an  ideaof 
their  own  peril.  Hidden  from  them,  for  a time,* 
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by  the  velarium,  the  eruption  of  the  burning 
mountain  was  not  visible  at  first.  A terrible 
darkness  presently  set  in,  to  be  followed  only  too 
soon  by  streams  of  fire  and  showers  of  burning 
cinders,  amidst  which  the  affrighted  populace 
sought  their  homes,  if  haply  they  might  find  them 
standing. 

Here  I will  close  my  examination  of  Pompeiian 
remains  till  next  week,  when  I hope  to  refer  to 
the  light  thrown  by  them  on  the  private  houses 
of  the  Romans,  and  to  consider  some  of  the 
points  affecting  the  same  questions  amongst  our- 
selves. 


THE  ST.  GOTHARD  TUNNEL. 

Tills  remarkable  work,  notwithstanding  all 
discouragements,  is  steadily  approaching  to  a 
prospect  of  completion.  From  the  outset  it  was 
foreseen  that  for  many  years,  a large  capital,  and 
extreme  energy,  would  be  required  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  enterprise, — one  more  difficult,  iu 
several  ways,  than  the  tunnelling  of  Mont  Cenis. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  remembered  that  the  project 
was  origiaally  planned  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago,  while  the  undertaking  was  actually  com- 
menced  so  late  as  the  autumn  of  1872,  when  a 
contraotor  undertook  to  pierce  a granite  moun. 
tain  17,000  yards  in  thickness,  before  the 
Christmas  of  1881.  We  have  heard  of  many 
impediments  aud  disasters  in  the  course  of  the 
undertaking,  of  unexpected  water,  mud,  and 
gravel,  in  addition  to  the  enormous  stone  masses, 
of  the  advanced  and  lateral  galleries  converted 
into  living  streams,  and  of  barriers  resisting 
for  a time  even  the  most  powerful  blasts;  but, 
simultaneously,  new  methods  of  drainage  and 
new  perforating  tools  have  been  applied,  and  the 
chances  of  success  are  not  in  any  appreciable 
degree  diminished.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
however,  the  improvementsuponM.  Sommeillier’s 
apparatus,  described  in  our  notice  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel,  are  simply  matters  of  mechanical 
detail.  But  the  salient  interest  of  the  subject 
consists  in  the  determination  of  modern  eugi. 
neers  to  perforate  that  mighty  rampart  which 
Nature  has  thrown  up,  as  if  for  the  isolation  of 
Upper  Italy.  This,  iu  the  case  of  France,  has 
been  broken  through  by  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. 
In  the  case  of  Switzerland,  a railroad  over  the 
Brenner  Pass  was  at  onetime  considered  sufficient, 
and  not  of  Switzerland  alone,  since,  geographi- 
oally  speaking,  North-Easiern  France,  Baden, 
Wurtemburg,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Belgium,  and 
Italy,  were  included.  Moot  Cenis,  for  these 
purposes,  was  too  near  Marseilles,  and  Brenner 
too  near  Trieste.  It  was  essential,  then,  to  open 
a new  passage  between  these,  across,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, through,  the  Helvetic  Alps.  Numerous 
were  the  suggestions  as  to  the  line  which  should 
be  followed, — the  Simplon,  the  Grimsel,  the 
Lukmanier,  the  Septimor,  and  the  Splugen,  or 
old  postal  road  ; bat  a preference  was  ultimately 
given,  by  the  moat  eminent  authority,  to  the  St. 
Gothard,  which  connected  Lucerne  and  the  valley 
of  the  Reuss  with  that  of  the  Ticino.  To  begin  with, 
only  a few  engineers,  of  a peculiarly  dauntless 
spirit,  contemplated  an  excavation  through  that 
huge  range  of  rock ; the  more  timid  were  iu 
favour  of  a climbing  and  winding  way,  with 
tunnels  here  and  there.  It  was  shown,  however, 
that  avalanches,  shiftingsof  surface,  frost,  snow, 
and  other  natural  circumstances,  must  blockade 
the  line  during  several  mouths  of  the  year,  and 
then  the  idea  of  a tunnel  took  more  solid  shape. 
Above  a certain  altitude,  in  fact,  an  open  route 
was  demonstrated  to  be  worthless,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Mont  Cenis  strongly  encouraged  a diffe- 
rent suggestion.  The  Messrs.  Beckh  & Gerwig 
undertook  to  supply  the  caloulatione  ; their  data, 
after  a long  delay,  have  been  acted  upon,  and 
the  result  promises  to  be  another  triumnh  of 
nineteenth-oenturyengineering.  The  St.  Gothard 
is  a mountain  mass,  situated  between  the  cantons 
of  Uri  and  Tessino,  in  Switzerland,  with  an  ele- 
vation varying  between  6,000  ft.  and  7,000  ft. 
Over  it  lies  the  immemorial  line  of  communica. 
tion  between  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  hence 
the  reason,  among  others,  for  its  preference.  The 
actual  tunnel  is  to  be  from  Fluelen  to  Biasca,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  range  ; and  here,  it  maybe 
said,  is  the  nucleus  of  the  entire  Alpine  system, 
whence  the  waters  of  the  melted  glaciers  flow  at 
once  towards  the  North  Sea,  the  Moditerrauean, 
and  the  Adriatic.  It  is  not  our  task  to  examiue 
its  military  importance,  though  this  has  often 
been  tested  by  history  ; but  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  in  every  direction,  inferior  excavations 
branch,  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  must  feed 
the  enormous  perforation  now  in  progress.  This 
begins  at  a point  moderately  raised  above  the 
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level  of  the  sea,  and  terminates  almost  upon  a 
level  with  it,  although  a considerable  ascent  and 
decline  occur  between  the  two  oridces.  It  was 
evident  from  the  first  that  the  greater  the  alti- 
tude the  shorter  need  the  tunnel  be,  and  that, 
supposing  altitude  to  be  no  element  in  the  ques- 
tion, there  need  not  be  a tunnel  at  all.  But  the 
problem  was,  as  we  have  observed,  how  to  get 
free  from  the  effects  of  climate.  The  snow-fall  on 
St.  Gothard,  in  the  months  of  January,  February 
Jlarch,  and  November,  varies  from  13  in.  tc 
35  in.  n day,  and  the  permanent  deposit  from  7 ft. 
to  17  ft.  Strangely  enough,  this  is  regarded  as 
a far  more  serious  peril  than  the  avalanches. 
The  avalanches,  like  the  lava  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
have  worn  and  traced  for  themselves  ways  and 
paths  of  their  own,  which  they  seldom  transcend, 
and  very  frail  protections  are  sufficient;  the 
open  line  is  easily  isolated ; but  it  is  far  different 
vrith  the  falling  snow.  At  a lower  elevation, 
such  as  the  engineers  have  chosen,  the  tunnel  is 
free  from  nearly  all  these  objections  and  difficul. 
ties.  Again,  though  the  rock  is  more  hard,  the 
implements  are  superior,  and  the  possibility  of 
driving  downward  shafts  does  not  seem  so  hope- 
less. Supposing,  indeed,  that  the  obstacles  of 
climate  and  of  geological  formation  are  sur- 
mounted,  there  still  remain  complications  whioh 
did  not  embarrass  the  Mont  Cenis  engineers,  who 
worked  from  one  face  of  the  mountain  to  another, 
in  a straight  line,  and  met  in  the  centre,  with 
mathematical  exactitude.  In  the  heart  of  St. 
Gothard  there  must  be,  besides  gradients  more 
or  leas  severe,  large  and  sweeping  curves, 
landing-places,  leading  from  the  dark  stations  to 
positions  outside  the  hill,  and  even  zig-zags,  to 
overcome  stupendous  mechanical  obstructions. 
Nevertheless,  Messrs.  Beckh  & Gerwig,  now  that 
the  works  have  progressed  so  far,  profess  them- 
selves as  entirely  confident,  and  predict  that  the 
achievement  will,  taken  for  all-in-all,  eclipse  the 
tunnelling  of  Mont  Cenis.  They  had  to  com- 
mence operations,  no  doubt,  with  the  aid  of  im. 
perfect  surveys  ; but  this  deficiency  was  speedily 
remedied,  and  there  is  not  a height  or  a distance, 
from  Fluelen  to  Biasca,  that  has  not  been  scien. 
tiBcally  measured.  And  they  report,  in  the  latest 
official  documents,— “ That  which  characterises 
the  tunnels  of  the  Alps  is  less  the  extraordinary 
length  necessitated  than  the  oircumstanoe  that 
they  must,  in  most  instances,  be  executed  with- 
out shafts.”  This  was  recorded  with  reference  to 
the  tunnels  of  La  Nerthe,  the  Marseilles  and 
Avignon  Kailway,  the  Credo,  Blaisy,  and  the 
Bellegarde  routes,  and  the  Alexandrian  and 
Genoese  line.  But,  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
engineers,  the  question  of  piercing  some  par- 
ticular  mountains  was  never  left,  either  in  the 
case  of  Mont  Cenis  or  in  that  of  St.  Gothard,  to 
les  ‘procid4s  ordinaires on  the  contrary,  the 
French  engineers  found,  as  their  genius  always 
finds,  a new  process  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 
The  Sommeillier  method,  as  applied  to  Mont 
Cenia,  was  directed,  principally,  to  mechanical 
perforation,  accelerated  by  the  opening  of  trana- 
verse  galleries,  in  assistance  of  gunpowder  explo- 
siona  and  other  processes,  quite  inapplicable  to 
the  physical  necessities,  yet  altogether  apart,  in 
a tunnel-maker’s  point  of  view,  from  the  Mont 
Cenis  principle.  This  tunnel,  it  will  not  have 
been  forgotten,  Las  been  advanced,  practically, 
through  only  one-fourth  of  the  stages  reaching 
towards  its  completion.  If  we  enter  the  dismtU 
oavernsof  the  mountain,— so  far  dark  and  hitherto 
undiscovered  hollows  of  the  earth,— we  find  a 
world  of  mystery  and  perplexity,  by  which  even 
the  engineers  of  the  tunnel  confess  themselves 
confounded.  The  work  is  going  forward  surely, 
but  slowly,  and  the  tunnel  will  be  monumental 
of  the  century,  before  the  year  1881  has  arrived 
and  gone. 


"THE  TREATMENT  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
ENGINEEEING  ARTISTICALLY.” 

AKCHITECrUHAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Aasociation  on  Friday,  the  3rd  inet,,  Mr.  IT  C 
Reyes,  vioe.president,  in  the  chair,  the  following 
MW  members  were  elected,  via.  i-Meaars.  A 
Greenwood,  0 J,  Smithson,  H.  Paterson,  H.  N. 
Wilkinson,  and  F.  Fusedale.  A hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Messrs.  Cubitt  for  per 
mitting  the  visit  to  their  works  of  the  members 
of  the  Association,  as  recorded  at  some  length 
in  last  week’s  Builder.  It  was  announced  that 
to-day  (Saturday),  the  11th,  a visit  would  be 
made  to  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes,  Kennington 
Park,  now  in  course  of  erection  from  plans  bv 
Mr.  G.  G,  Scott,  jun. 


Professor  Kerr  then  proceeded  to  lecture  on 
" of  Soientifio  Engineering 

Artistically.”  He  said  he  wished  hia  hearers 
to  regard  the  subject  as  being  entirely  prac- 
tical and  utilitarian,  as  he  had  no  intention  of 
going  into  questions  of  art,  or  speculation s of  any 
kind,  more  than  might  be  absolutely  necessary. 
His  purpose  was  to  lay  before  them,  briefly  and 
yet  comprehensively,  the  general  question,  as 
one  of  exercise  for  their  own  minds,  why  the 
work  of  the  engineer  should  not  be  as  artistic  as 
the  work  of  the  architect,  and  the  supplementary 
question  as  to  the  direction  which  efforts  in- 
tended to  improve  engineering  works  in  respect 
of  art  ought  to  take.  Addressing  a body  of 
architectural  students,  and  some  who  were  more 
than  students,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him 
to  point  out  that  the  essence  of  architectural 
artistic  design  was  the  ” beautifioation  ” (if  be 
might  be  allowed  to  use  the  word  in  a compre- 
hensive sense)  of  building  construction.  Without 
construction  there  could  be  no  genuine  architeo. 
tural  art;  and,  properly  and  philosopbically 
speaking,  apart  from  construction  there  was  no 
architectural  design. ^ The  architectural  profes- 
sion had  been  in  existence,  if  history  might  be 
believed,  for  four  thousand  years, — not  precisely 
in  thn  form  in  whioh  it  was  represented  by  his 
audience,  but  in  such  a form  as  to  entitle  them 
to  consider  themselves  as  the  legitimate  and 
direct  representatives  of  a long  and  continuous 
succession  of  men  who  bad  devoted  themselves 
to_  the  artistio^  designing  of  buildings  upon 
principles  derived  by  express  education. 
Now,^  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
building  of  the  engineer  was  the  same  as 
the  building  of  the  architect,  although  on  a 
largely-extended  scale,  for  where  the  architect 
built  an  arch,  the  engineer  built  a bridge  ; where 
the  architect  constructed  an  ordinary  roof,  the 
engineer  constructed  some  enormous  vault  of 
several  hundred  feet  span  ; and  where  the  archi- 
tect  used  a box  iron  girder,  the  engineer  used  a 
tubular  bridge.  But  the  materials  used  by  both 
architect  and  engineer  were  precisely  the  same  ; 
the  workmen  who  did  the  work  were  precisely 
the  same  ; and  the  scientific  principles  and 
laws  of  nature  involved  in  each  were  precisely  the 
same.  Why,  then,  was  it  that  for  four  thousand 
years  ^ the  architect  had  been  accustomed  to 
beautify  bis  work,  while  the  engineer,  with  a 
few  exceptions  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  had 
never  attempted  to  do  so  at  all  ? Speaking  of 
our  own  engineers,  as  those  with  whom  we  were 
of  coarse  best  acquainted,  and  speaking  of 
engineering  science  in  that  sense  which  was  best 
illustrated  by  the  engineering  works  of  our  own 
country  at  the  present  day,  the  Professor  said 
he  thought  it  would  strike  his  hearers,  as  it  had 
struck  him,  that  the  engineer  of  every.day 
practice  was  a very  busy  man,  and  a man  of  large 
ideas,  but  one  who  had  no  time  to  devote  to  the 
proper  study  of  a subject  which  was  obviously 
so  essentially  secondary  to  the  pursuit  of  pro- 
fessional success  as  art.  Not  only  had  the  en- 
gineer  to  devote  bis  attention  exclusively  to 
science, — not  only  had  his  education  been  based 
exclusively  upon  science,— bub  the  principles  of 
decoration  of  the  simplest  kind  had  never,  as  a 
matter  of  instruction,  been  introduced  into  his 
studies;  and  he  might  therefore  be  said  to  be 
not  only  uneducated  as  an  appreciator  of  artistic 
design  in  a building,  but  quite  uneducated  in  the 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  prin- 
ciples of  decoration  ought  to  be  introduced  at 
all.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a g^reatmia 
take  to  suppose  that  the  engineer  had  not  a 
sense  of  beauty  of  Lis  own.  He  might  never 
have  contemplated,  with  any  seriousness,  the 
possibility  of  the  great  works  of  his  profession 
being  decorated  and  over-elaborated  with  archi- 
tectural  detail,  bat  he  could  stand  opposite  to 
a work  of  engineering  genius,  and  could  appre- 
ciate and  discern,  and  delight  in,  a certain 
degree  of  beauty  whioh  was  visible  to  him, 
although,  perhaps,  totally  invisible  to  the  archi- 
tect. To  take  the  case  of  a suspension- 
bridge,  it  might  be  said  that  of  all  struo- 
tnres  a suspension  - bridge  was  the  least 
capable  of  being  made  beautiful  according  to  an 
architect’s  ideal ; but  yet,  if  an  engineer  were 
called  upon  to  give  an  instance  of  extreme 
beauty,  it  was  most  likely  that  he  would  name  a 
suspension  - bridge  entirely  without  ornament, 
and  entirely  without  affectation  or  compromise 
of  any  kind,  but  displaying,  to  the  mind  of  the 
engineer,  a certain  articulation,  a certain 
anatomy  of  scientific  construction,  which  the 
engineer  had  just  as  much  right  to  consider 
beauty,  and  beauty  of  the  highest  order,  as  the 
architect  had  to  apply  those  terms  to  that  kind 


of  artistic  design  with  which  he  was  most 
familiar.  To  carry  the  fignre  a little  further,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  whole  of  the  engineer’s 
works  were  anatomical,  exhibiting  the  strict 
application  of  science,  without  compromise,  just 
83  nature  constructed  the  skeleton  of  the  human 
frame,  whereas  the  architect’s  work  was  more 
superficial, — not  that  architects  were  entitled  or 
permitted  to  disregard  the  substructure  or 
anatomy  of  their  buildings,  but,  obviously 
enough,  the  principal  qualities  to  which  archi- 
tects had  been  accustomed  to  direct  their 
attention  in  building  were  superficial  grace, 
elegance,  adornment,  and  ornamentation.  Now 
every  one  knew  what  the  human  figure  was 
based  upon,  but  to  everyone,  except  doctors,  the 
skeleton  of  a man  was  abonb  the  ugliest  tlDing 
that  could  possibly  be  presented  to  hia  gaze. 
From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  suggestive 
of  all  that  was  repulsive;  but  the  anatomist  looked 
upon  it  in  quite  a different  light,  and  a skeleton 
would  be  beautiful  in  bis  eyes  according  to  its 
proportions  and  the  excellence  of  its  configura- 
tion and  pose.  The  anatomist  was  entitled  to 
maintain  that  the  beauty  which  be  perceived  in 
a skeleton  was  just  as  much  real  beauty  as  the 
beauty  of  any  animal  fully  clothed  with  flesh. 
Again,  the  skeleton  when  only  partially  clothed, 
and  exhibiting  the  raw  muscles,  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  repulsive  to  the  ordinary  observer  than 
the  bare  skeleton,  but  to  the  anatomist  there 
was  no  repnlsiveness,  and  to  those  who  were 
competent  to  go  into  the  subject  with  him  he 
could  show  wherein  consisted  the  beauty  of 
such  anatomical  “subjects.”  Now,  architects 
were  accustomed  to  deal  with  clothed  construc- 
tion, but  engineers  bad  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  deal  with  purely  anatomical  construction, 
and  be  (the  Professor)  fancied  that  this  was 
the  philosophical  reason  why  engineering  works 
were  not  beautiful.  One  accident  arising  out 
of  the  peculiar  practice  of  architectural  art 
had  been, — not  in  this  country  alone,  and  not  in 
this  age  only, — the  introduction  of  various  kinds 
of  sentimentalism.  To  go  no  further  than  the 
first  and  grandest  of  all  sentiments,  everybody 
knew  that  religion  had  exercised  a great  influence 
upon  architecture  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
even  in  the  present  day  a certain  school  of  the 
clergy  claimed  to  be  very  closely  connected  with 
architecture,  and  made  it  almost  a matter  of 
faith  to  adhere  to  one  kind  of  architecture  and 
to  eschew  the  other.  But  apart  from  the  religions 
element,  there  were  the  various  aroheoological 
ideas  which  had  been  introduced,  not  only  in  the 
present  day,  but  in  the  dilettanteism  of  half  a 
century  ago.  Again,  some  architects  exhibited 
an  extreme^  weakness  for  the  picturesque,  and 
even  for  the  grotesque.  Now,  if  engineering 
works  were  to  be  made  the  subject  of  archi- 
tectural design,  they  must  be  devoid  of  senti- 
ment. The  engineer  would  be,  not  merely 
horrified,  but  convulsed  with  laughter,  if  it  were 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  seek  to  make  his 
structures  more  sightly  by  anything  approaching 
to  fancifulness  or  whimsicality.  Those  who  would 
take  up  the  question  of  the  decoration  of  engi- 
neering structures  must  do  so  after  having 
thrown  over  everything  in  the  shape  of  precon- 
ceived  notions  of  affectation  or  sentimentalism 
of  any  kind.  Now,  it  was  beyond  question,  he 
thought,  that  architectural  taste  in  England  was 
at  present  in  a state  of  transition.  Architecture, 
like  all  other  art,  was  to  a great  extent  a matter 
of  fashion,  and  the  fashion  must  be  ever  changing, 
for  the  human  mind  could  not  go  on  appreciating 
for  ever  the  same  beauties.  Assuming,  then, 
that  in -no  great  time  hence  there  would  be  a 
change  from  that  revived  Medimval  architecture 
which  had  been  practised  in  England  of  late 
years  with  great  success,  to  that  architecture 
which  he  believed  could  be  practised  with  still 
greater  success,  it  was  desirable  to  inquire 
whether  that  change  would  not  be  more 
favourable  to  engineers’  works  being  rendered 
more  artistic  by  architectural  forms.  He  thought 
it  would  be  ; for,  seeing  that  engineers’  works 
were  essentially  great,  muscular,  and  grand,  hia 
audience  would,  he  believed,  agree  with  him  that, 
looking  at  mere  historical  examples  of  various 
styles  of  architecture,  grandeur  and  majesty 
were  more  easily  attained  with  the  simple 
forma  of  what  was  generally  known  as 
Classic  architecture,  than  with  the  somewhat 
complex  forms  of  Gothic.  Again,  Classic 
architecture  was  essentially  an  architecture 
of  large  stones, — lintels  and  columns, — bat 
Gothic  architecture  was  an  architecture  of 
small  stones  ; indeed,  in  the  Gothic  style  it  was 
possible  to  construct  the  most  huge  fabric  out  of 
brick-bats.  Therefore,  if  engineers  in  the  future 
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were  disposed  to  allow  architects  to  adorn  their 
(the  engineers’)  stractnres,  it  would  be  all  in 
favour  of  architects  if  they  had  forgotten  all 
about  Gothic  architecture,  and  had  a thorough 
knowledge  of  Classic.  Now,  what  was  the  very 
first  of  first  principles  which  the  engineer  would 
dictate  to  an  architect  whom  be  might  call  in 
to  ornament  his  structores  ? In  his  (the  Pro- 
feasor's)  young  days,  when  architectural  criti- 
cistn  was  studied,  architects  were  taught  to  con- 
oentrate  their  attention  upon  a certain  quality 
called  fitness.  He  had  heard  no  mention  of  it 
for  many  years,  but  it  was  a quality  which  the 
engineer  would  rake  np  from  the  dust  of  ages, 
and  insist  on  its  being  applied,  without  compro- 
mise, to  his  work.  He  (the  lecturer)  would  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  fitness  was  the  reverse 
of  affectation,  but  fitness  must  be  the  first  con- 
sideration in  the  artistic  decoration  of  soientific 
construction,  or  anything  else.  It  was  quite 
certain  that  the  engineer  would  never  allow  the 
architect  to  conceal  the  scientific  anatomy  of 
his  work.  Now,  he  proposed,  in  the  presence 
of  a generation  of  draughtsmen  far  superior  to 
those  who  existed  in  the  days  when  he  was 
brought  up,  to  give,  by  a few  rough  sketches  on 
the  black  board,  a few  suggestions  as  to  the 
method  in  which  he  conceived  engineering  con- 
strnction  might  be  adorned  by  the  architect.  In 
the  first  place,  he  took  an  ordinary  wrought, 
iron  plate  girder,  and  having  explained  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  its  constructional  form,  he 
showed  that  as  the  web  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
keep  the  upper  and  lower  members  a certain 
distance  apart,  it  might  be  pierced  or  perforated 
to  almost  any  desired  extent  and  design  ; the 
rivets  might  be  designed  so  as  to  be  alternated 
instead  of  being  in  parallel  linos,  and  pateras 
and  other  ornamentation  of  that  kind  might  be 
introduced  with  advantage.  The  box-girder, 
again,  would  lend  itself  to  such  ornamentation 
with  even  greater  facility,  for  it  was  in  itself 
a very  close  approximation  to  the  familiar 
form  of  the  rectangular  breastaummer.  The 
Professor  next  explained  bow  he  would  treat 
“ that  difficult  subject  for  architectural  design, 
the  ordinary  kingpost  truss.”  He  had  seen  such 
trusses  in  which  the  members  bad  been  obam. 
fered  and  turned,  and  adorned  with  mouldings, 
collars,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  with  very  con. 
siderable  effect  5 but  he  thought  that  the  intro, 
dnobion  of  ono  or  two  additional  members  here 
and  there  would  give  a structure  far  more  sus- 
ceptible of  being  architecturally  ornamented. 
Iron  trussed  roofs,  however,  presented  much 
greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  being  dealt  with 
arohiteoturally,owingtrOthe  members  which  were 
in  tension  being,  very  often,  mere  thin  rods, 
whilst  the  members  in  oompression  had  neces- 
sarily to  be  of  greater  substance, — nob  that  there 
was  any  very  great  difference  between  the 
strength  of  rolled  iron  to  resist  compression  and 
tension,  bub  because,  when  the  members  in  com- 
pression were  of  any  length,  they  had  to  be  dis- 
proportionate  in  substance,  in  order  to  bear  the 
cross  strains  to  which  they  were  subjected.  In 
the  case  of  an  iron.roof  truss  of  (say)  four  parlins, 
with  the  carved  tie-rod,  thought  by  the  engineer 
to  be  of  great  beauty,  the  ordinary  mode  of  pro- 
cedure was  to  divide  the  tie  into  equal  parts, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  get  the  struts  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  parlins.  Now 
here  was  a structure  which  he  did  not  think  it 
was  possible  to  make  very  ornamental  j bub  if 
the  engineer  would  sacrifioe  a little  for  the  sake 
of  effect,  the  same  struoture  might  be  made 
nearly  as  strong  (and  quite  as  strong  by  a slight 
addition  of  substance),  and  far  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  if  the  struts  were  fixed  vertically  instead 
of  diagonally.  The  Professor  next  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  largo  semiciroular  roof  trasses, 
suoh  as  are  to  be  seen  over  some  of  our 
Loudon  railway  termini.  If  properly  con. 
structed,  these  trasses  would  increase  in  thick- 
ness towards  the  haonohes ; and  where,  as 
at  St.  Pancras,  the  truss  came  down  to  the 
ground  line,  it  formed  a curve  of  equilibration. 
At  St.  Pancras  each  truss  was  divided  into  so 
many  portions,  each  of  which  was  really  an 
elongated  arch-stone  or  voussoir,  connected 
together  at  the  butt  ends  by  means  of  rivets. 
Suoh  a structure,  gi'eat  as  was  the  span,  would, 
if  properly  equilibrated,  not  only  bear  its  own 
weight,  but  would  carry  a very  consider, 
able  load  besides.  In  roof  principals  of  this 
kind  there  were  top  and  bottom  flanges,  con- 
nected together,  or  rather  maintained  a certain 
distance  apart,  by  means  of  a web,  which  could 
be  ornamented  by  perforation  to  almost  any 
extent  desired,  and  oast  Gothic  ornament  might 
be  applied  to  these  principals  (for  such  orna- 


mentation would  be  strictly  scientific),  although 
probably  that  was  the  only  case  in  which  Gothic 
forma  were  to  be  recommended.  The  artistic 
decoration  of  engineering  struotures  was  not 
always  regarded  as  satisfactory  j for  when  Brunei 
sought  the  aid  of  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  for  the 
ornamentation  of  the  Paddington  Station,  there 
was  a great  deal  of  adverse  criticism,  and  for 
that  reason  the  engineer  did  not  like  to  go  out  of 
the  beaten  path  unless  he  had  some  very  strong 
inducement  to  do  so.  The  architect,  if  called  in 
to  advise  as  to  the  artistic  treatment  of  engineer, 
iog  structures,  should  scrupulously  refrain  from 
any  attempt  to  introduce  new  forms,  because  the 
engineer  would  certainly  refuse  to  adopt  them, 
as  his  own  forms  were  the  outcome  of,  and  were 
imperatively  demanded  by,  mechanical  science. 
In  regard  to  bridges,  there  was  a great  deal  that 
might  be  done  by  architects.  Indeed,  archi- 
tects had  been  accustomed  to  maintain  that 
bridges  were  their  own  special  province,  although 
it  was  true  that  tubular  bridges  and  lattice 
bridges  of  large  size  were  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  engineer.  It  was  incontestable  that  many 
of  the  best  bridges  in  the  world  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  architects;  and  it  was  not  so  very 
many  years  ago  that  Mr.  Fowler,  an  architect, 
won  the  first  prize,  and  produced  the  best 
design  for  a bridge,  even  though  most  of  the 
competitors  were  engineers  ; but,  as  usual,  the 
best  design  was  not  carried  out.  The  discussion 
which  took  place  on  the  subject  of  London 
Bridge  last  autumn  would  bo  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  audience,  and 
thetioally  he  would  remark  that  the  ono  great 
fault  in  the  design  of  London  Bridge  was  that 
the  impost  or  springing  of  the  arch  was  below  the 
water-line  at  high  tide  ; and  therefore  the  bridge 
was,  msthetioally  considered,  scarcely  so  credit- 
able a work  of  engineering  genius  as  it  was 
generally  considered  to  be.  Between  each  of  the 
arohea  was  a projecting  pier,  utilised  on  the 
bridge  level  as  a recess  for  seats.  What  Mr. 
Horace  Jones  and  Mr.  Gregory  proposed  to  do 
in  their  joint  design  was  to  remove  these  seats 
and  to  throw  the  present  footways  into  the 
roadway,  and  to  provide  space  for  a new 
footway  on  either  side  of  the  bridge  by  carrying 
fiac  iron  arches  (and  therefore  necessarily  of  a 
greater  span,  and  springing  from  a higher  level, 
than  the  granite  arches  of  the  bridge)  from  pier 
to  pier.  These  iron  arohea  appeared  to  be 
intended  to  be  built  together  in  short  leng-,ha,  as 
if  in  imitation  (whether  intentional  or  not  he 
could  nob  say)  of  wrought  stone  work,  the 
spandrels  being  filled  in  with  the  inevitable 
lattice  work.  Now,  although  it  was  impossible 
to  admit  that  there  could  bo  any  sound  reason 
for  adding  ironwork  to  a stone  bridge  in  the  way 
proposed  for  London  Bridge,  it  must  not  bo 
assumed  that  the  suggested  method  of  widening 
the  bridge, — irrespeobivo  of  the  incongruity  of 
the  materials, — was  nob  perfectly  legitimate  ; 
ndeed,  it  was  probably  the  only  correct  way  to 
widen  the  bridge,  and  was  surely  not  im- 
practicable on  engineering  grounds.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  by  the  proposed  method  of 
widening  the  bridge  all  the  heavy  or  vehicular 
traffic  would  be  thrown  on  the  arches  of  the 
existing  structure,  while  the  footpaths  and  the 
pedestrians  who  used  them  would  be  the  only 
load  to  be  borne  by  the  wider  and  flatter 
arohea  proposed  to  be  added  at  either  side, 
whether  in  iron  or  granite.  Certainly  as  granite 
was  the  material  of  the  bridge,  the  proposed 
additions  should  be  in  granite  also  j but  what- 
ever  the  diversity  of  materials,  the  principle 
of  carrying  the  footpaths  on  a lighter  sub- 
struoture  than  the  roadway  for  vehicular 
traffic  was  quite  allowable,  and  had,  indeed, 
been  carried  out  in  a bridge  near  Paris. 
In  reference  to  Sonthwark  Bridge,  the  lecturer 
described  its  construction,  which  he  characterised 
as  “perfectly  sound,”  but  he  suggested  that  the 
artistic  effect  of  tho  decoration  attempted  in  the 
spandrels  would  have  bean  far  better  had  the 
prevailing  lines  been  vertical  instead  of  diagonal ; 
and  this  mode  of  treatment  need  not  have 
necessitated  any  sacrifice  of  the  “ anatomy”  of 
the  structure.  In  regard  to  bridges  generally, 
he  thought  engineers  often  carried  np  the 
massive  stone  piers  between  the  arches  to  too 
great  a height.  It  would  be  far  better,  he  thought, 
and  more  anatomically  correct,  to  carry  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge  in  an  unbroken  line  from 
end  to  end,  and  to  have  the  face  of  the  pier  and 
the  spandrels  filled  in  with  sculptured  or  other 
ornamentation.  With  regard  to  lattice  bridges, 
he  thought  it  very  possible  to  give  them  a more 
satisfactory  appearance  by  the  insertion  of  orna- 
mentation in  the  angles,  and  by  certain  projec- 


tions on  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces ; and  if  the 
engineer  would  also,  in  this  case,  sacrifioe  a little 
of  constructive  utility  to  artistic  appearance,  a 
different  manner  of  connecting  the  lattice  bars 
might  also  be  productive  of  good  effect.  With 
regard  to  some  of  the  railway  girders, — such,  for 
instance,  as  one  over  the  approach  to  the  London 
Bridge  Railway  Termini, — they  seemed  to  be 
the  ugliest  things  iu  creation  ; but  their  surface, 
if  not  their  outline,  might  be  materially  improved 
in  appearance  by  judicious  ornamentation.  In 
conclusion,  the  Professor  said  that  he  wished 
his  audience,  as  the  men  who  would  at  no  distant 
date  constitute  the  bulk  of  practising  architects, 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  problem  which  he 
had  sought  to  lay  before  them  on  this  ocoa- 
siou,  for  there  wore  two  good  purposes  which 
it  would  serve.  Firstly,  the  study  of  engineer, 
ing  oonatruction  would  be  the  best  study  they 
could  turn  their  attention  to  for  the  acquisition 
of  science  in  their  own  profession.  They  would 
find  it  exceedingly  simple,  and  should  not  be 
deterred  from  any  fancied  enormity  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  fact  was  that  the  science  of  engineer- 
ing was  simple  enough  : it  was  the  hugeness  of 
the  engineer’s  works  which  frightened  people  ; 
but  although  it  might  be  impossible  for  a tyro  to 
construct  a largo  work  of  engineering,  it  was 
quite  possible  for  him  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciplea  upon  which  it  was  constructed.  Ever  since 
he  (the  Professor)  was  a student,  there  had  been 
a cry  for  “ something  new,”  but  the  answer  had 
always  been  that  it  was  impossible  to  devise  a 
new  style  except  as  the  outcome  of  new  con- 
struotiva  purposes.  All  the  constructive  pur- 
poses  of  the  world  had  been  long  since  satisfied 
and  worked  out;  but  as  to  the  originality  which 
people  had  been  calling  for  so  long,  it  must  strike 
his  heavers  immediately  as  being  palpably  true 
that  no  originality  was  possible  until  there  was 
an  original  purpose  to  be  served.  Here,  then, 
was  an  original  purpose  : to  take  the  engineer’s 
work  and  beautify  it  with  architecturnl  forms. 

A long  discussion  ensued,  to  which  wo  will 
return. 

THE  PALACE  OF  TIROOMAL  NAIK, 
MADRAS. 

ROYAI,  ISSlITi’TE  OF  milTlSH  ARCHTTECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute,  held  on  Monday,  the  28th  ult..  Sir 
G.  G.  Soott,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows,  viz. : — Mr.  J.  J. 
Carroll,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin ; Mr. 
J.  J.  McCurdy,  Leinster-street,  Dublin  ; Mr. 
J.  H.  Owen,  M.A.,  of  H.M.  Board  of  Works, 
Dublin ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Wonnacott,  of 
Farnham. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  six  candidates 
had  sent  in  drawings,  sketohea,  and  testimonials 
in  competition  for  this  year’s  Pngin  Travelling 
Studentship.  He  further  announced  that  the 
Council  had  elected  Mr.  Edwin  John  May  as  the 
Pugin  Student  for  this  year, and, in  the  same  com- 
petition, had  awarded  a medal  of  merit  to  Mr. 
Garrett,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his 
drawings,  with  “ honourable  mention  ” to  Mr. 
W.  Talbot  Browne. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the 
Council  with  reference  to  the  proposed  Loan 
Exhibition  of  Soientific  Apparatus  : — 

“ South  Keosington  Museum,  Feh.  10th,  1376. 

Sir,— I am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Coiumittee  of 
Council  on  Eduoalion  to  transmit  for  your  infornmtiou 
the  enclosed  papers  relating  to  the  approaching  Loan 
Exhibition  of  Scientific  Apparatus  at  South  Keusington, 
and  to  request  you  to  have  the  kiuduess  to  announce  the 
holding  of  the  Exhibition  at  tho  next  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  to  ask  any 
members  who  may  be  willing  to  contriinite,  to  furniah  at 
their  early  convenience  a description  of  the  objects  they 
propose  to  lend,  on  forms  siniiUr  to  the  enclosed,  which 

in  be  obtained  on  application  at  this  Olliee. — I am,  Ac., 
F.  Cl  XLiFrx  OwRX,  Director  S.  K.  M. 

The  President,  11,1.3. A." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Chisholm,  Follow,  E-xeentive  En- 
gineer and  Consulting  Architect  to  the  Govern, 
ment  of  Madras,  then  read  n paper  “ On  tho 
Palace  of  Tiroomal  Naik,  Madura.”  He  com- 
menoed  by  giving  a brief  description  of  Madnra, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Southern  India,  and  re- 
minded  his  audience  that  Tiroomal  Naik  was 
either  the  last,  or  the  last  resident  Naik  bub  one, 
of  the  line  of  kings  descending  from  the  great 
Visvanuthu  Naik,  and  to  Tiroomal  are- ascribed 
most  of  the  civil  works  of  Madura.  He  com- 
menced his  reign  in  A.D.  1622,  and  the  palace  is 
said  to  have  been  finished  twelve  years  after- 
wards,  viz.,  in  1634.  The  accessible  literature 
of  the  country  is  chiefly  conflned  to  the  transla- 
tions of  certain  native  documents  by  Mr.  Taylor. 
These  documents,  originally  collected  by  Mr. 
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Wheatley,  a confidential  employ^  of  Governor 
Lusbington,  do  not  bear  the  marks  of  remote 
age,  and  are  all  in  the  same  native  handwriting. 
The  lecturer  then  attempted  to  show,  by  the 
evidences  of  the  buildings  themselves,  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  description  of  the 
palace  found  in  these  MSS.  was  actually  written 
by  a contemporaiy.  Passing  to  the  actual  build, 
ings,  the  lecturer  explained  that  the  group  now 
known  as  the  palace  formed  only  part  of  a very 
extensive  range,  of  which  few  vestiges  now 
remain.  The  principal  quadrangle  measures 
internally  405  ft.  by  235  ft.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a solid  wall  40  ft.  high,  through  which  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  public  opening,  access 
being  gained  to  the  interior  by  smaller  surround- 
ing  apartments.  In  the  centre  there  is  an  open 
courtyard,  originally  200  ft.  by  100  ft.  Between 
this  open  courtyard  and  the  wall,  the  building 
consists  of  arcades  on  massive  columns,  roofed 
in  by  vaults  and  domes  of  various  dimensions. 
The  principal  dome  is  upwards  of  64  ft.  across. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  a mixture  of  Hindoo 
and  Mohammedan  art.  In  tracing  the  history 
of  the  bnilding,  the  lecturer  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  as  there  were  three  periods  of  construction, 
and  as  nothing  but  a hasty  surface  renovation 
took  place  since  the  days  of  Tiroomal  Naik,  some 
doubt  might  exist  as  to  whether  Tiroomal  actually 
commenced  the  structure.  The  lecturer  ad- 
mitted that  the  buildings  told  their  own  tale  of 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  work;  but  at 
the  same  time,  he  reminded  his  hearers  that  it 
was  anextraoi-dinary  freak  for  an  orthodox  Hindoo 
rajah  to  have  accepted  the  form  of  a Mohani- 
medaii  mosque  as  the  most  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  royal  residence.  It  was  improbable, 
though  not  impossible,  for  the  Mohammedans 
to  have  commenced  a mosque  here,  for  they  con- 
quered  Madura  A.D.  1324,  and  held  it  for  up- 
wards  of  forty-eight  years  j and  although  Hindoo 
literature  represents  them  as  a mere  blood- 
thirsty  rabble,  they  accuse  thorn  of  pulling  down 
their  places  of  worship ; but  people  who  pull 
down  religious  edifices  of  one  creed,  invariably 
build  up  religious  edifices  of  another.  Until 
Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  visited  the  place,  the 
buildings  were  simply  picturesque  ruins.  The 
Government  deputed  Mr,  Chisholm  to  examine 
them,  with  the  view  to  possible  restoration,  and 
the  successful  attempts  which  were  made  in  this 
direction  led  the  Government  to  vote  a small 
sum  annually  to  uphold  the  structure.  Finally, 
estimates  were  prepared  to  restore  the  whole,  at 
a cost  of  20,0002.,  and  to  make  use  of  the  build- 
ings  as  public  offices.  The  lecturer  stated  that 
the  rental  now  paid  by  Government  for  various 
offices  in  Madura  would,  if  capitalised,  scarcely 
exceed  the  sum  required  for  this  interesting 
work. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  (formerly  Governor 
of  Madras,  and  for  a time  Viceroy  of  India)  said 
it  would  be  needless  for  him  to  endeavour  to 
convince  an  audience  of  professional  architects 
that  it  was  our  duty  and  our  interest  in  England 
to  contribute,  according  to  our  means,  to  per- 
petuate and  preserve  the  ancient  monuments  of 
India.  It  would  be  an  unworthy  thing  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government,  going  to  India  with 
such  large  resources  and  with  such  alarge  amount 
of  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries  of  the  world,  to  allow  the  ancient  monu- 
ments and  buildings  of  India  to  go  to  decay.  Our 
love  for  what  was  beautiful  and  instructive 
would  oblige  us,  as  a matter  of  duty  to  the  whole 
world,  to  preserve  these  monuments  of  the  past ; 
but  in  addition  to  this,  it  was  also,  in  a certain 
sense,  a matter  of  policy  for  ue  to  do  so,  for  when 
we  knew  that  our  tenure  of  India  was  largely 
dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  native 
dynasties,  the  very  least  we  could  do  was  to 
preserve  those  harmless  monuments  of  the  past 
with  which  their  affections  and  historical  predi- 
lections were  identified.  But  with  regard  to 
buildings  used  for  religious  purposes,  a difficulty 
bad  arisen  which  materially  interfered  with  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Government  of  India  in  this 
dii'ection.  The  Government  formerly  adminis- 
tered the  very  considerable  revenues  which 
accrued  to  some  of  the  religious  buildings  of 
India,  and  these  funds  were  devoted  in  a large 
degree  to  the  preservation  and  repair  of  the 
structures.  But  there  came  an  outburst  of 
Protestant  or  Christian  zeal  in  the  matter,  and 
the  Government  was  reproached  with  beiug  “ the 
stewards  of  idolaters,”  and  the  result  had  been 
that  the  Government,  ever  desirous  to  be  just  and 
generous,  had  given  back  into  native  bands  the 
administration  of  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of 
the  temples  and  mosques.  Consequent  upon 


this,  in  Southern  India  certain  local  committees 
of  native  gentlemen  had  been  constituted  the 
administrators  of  these  revenues,  but,  inasmuch, 
as  they  felt  no  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
their  ancient  monuments,  tho  funds  were  gene- 
rally otherwise  applied.  But,  besides  this,  re- 
ligious zeal  amongst  the  natives  was  far  more 
likely  to  find  vent  in  the  construction  of  new 
monuments  than  in  the  preservation  of  old  ones. 
It  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  ever  enter  into 
the  mind  of  an  Oriental,  and  especially  a native 
of  India,  that  it  was  a pious  thing  to  preserve  the 
monuments  of  the  past, — the  work  of  other  men’s 
hands ; but  they  would  devote  themselves  to  the 
construction  of  new  monuments  of  the  same 
general  character,  though  of  very  inferior  excel- 
lence. The  “religious  difficulty”  referred  to 
compelled  the  Government  to  confine  its  efforts 
in  preservation  and  restoration  to  secular  build- 
ings. As  far  as  be  (the  speaker)  remembered, 
there  were  not  above  half  a dozen  ancient,  secular, 
or  civil  structures  throughout  the  South  of  India 
which  were  in  a tolerable  condition  of  preserva- 
tion, and  which  could  be  used  for  any  modern 
administrative  purposes.  Many  of  these  monu- 
ments had  been  in  past  times,  and  still  remained, 
very  much  neglected ; the  truth  was  that  the 
revenues  for  public  works  had,  up  to  the  present 
time,  been  too  exclusively  expended  upon  works 
of  public  utility,  such  as  tanks,  river  channels, 
works  of  irrigation,  railways,  &o.  But  it  must 
be  allowed  that,  even  if  the  Government  had 
been  disposed  to  expend  more  money  in  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  the  country,  the  arebiteots  at  the  dis- 
posal of  tho  Government  were,  as  a rule,  hardly 
capable  either  of  appreciating  or  restoring  them. 
Tho  public  works  of  India  had,  up  to  the  present 
time,  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  than  whom  there 
did  not  exist  a more  devoted  body  of  men  in  tho 
world,  and  who  were  men  of  great  resource  and 
ingenuity  in  practical  construction  ; but  who  had 
rarely  had  that  amount  of  art-culture  which  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  so  fully  appreciate 
works  of  architecture  as  to  seek  to  restore  them 
in  the  most  conservative  spirit.  Lord  Napier 
and  Ettrick  then  proceeded  to  recount  tho  cir- 
cumstances which  induced  him  to  undertake  the 
commencement  of  the  restoration  of  the  Palace 
of  Tiroomal  Naik,  one  of  the  principal  induce- 
ments being  his  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Chisholm  to  carry  out  the  work  with  a due  re- 
gard to  the  architectural  feeling  of  the  building. 
The  building  was  nob  very  ancient,  and  was  far 
from  being  pure,  as  it  exhibited  traces  of  three 
styles, — Saracenic,  Hindoo,  and  Renaissance;  in 
this  respect  it  could  not  compare  with  the  monu- 
meuts  of  the  Mogul  emperors  in  the  north.  No 
valuable  material  was  used  in  its  construction; 
there  was  no  tesselation,  no  inlay  of  marbles, 
nothing  which  would  give  to  the  building  any. 
thing  of  the  splendour  of  the  Taj  Mahal  at 
Agra.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a rather  rude 
and  coarse  building  of  brick  and  stone.  But  it 
possessed  one  or  two  points  of  pre-eminent  in- 
terest. In  the  first  place,  it  greatly  exceeded  in 
dimensions  most  of  the  Mussulman  and  mixed 
buildings  of  India;  and  although  it  was  not  a 
pure  or  refined  building,  it  certainly  was  a very 
picturesque  and  impressive  one.  Secondly,  it 
offered  exceedingly  interesting  examples  of  mural 
decoration  in  colour.  Having  discussed  the 
question  of  the  probable  dates  of  various  parts  of 
the  building,  as  evidenced  by  variations  in  style, 
and  expressed  his  concurrence  with  Mr.  Chis- 
holm’s  views  on  this  point,  Lord  Napier  and 
Ettrick  concluded  a long  and  interesting  speech 
by  raising  the  question  as  to  whether  the  pillared 
hall  or  court-yard  was  ever  intended  to  be  roofed 
in,  his  own  opinion  being  that  it  was  intended 
to  he  left  open, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wbito,  in  allusion  to  the  very 
meagre  attendance  of  members,  said  the  lusti- 
tute  really  owed  some  apology  to  Mr.  Chisholm  for 
the  state  of  the  room.  It  seemed  as  if  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Institute  were  endeavouring  to  follow 
the  reprehensible  custom  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  generally  very  thinly  at- 
tended  whenever  anything  relating  to  India 
was  “ on.” 

The  President  concurred  in  this  expression  of 
regret,  and  was  also  sorry  that  Mr.  Ferguseon 
was  not  present,  although  he  had  been  fully 
expected. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris  said  the  Institute  was  not 
only  indebted  to  Mr.  Chisholm  for  bringing  for- 
ward an  exceedingly  interesting  snbjeot,  bub  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  bad  done  so.  The 
details  of  the  building  described  in  the  paper 
, presented  some  very  curious  and  suggestive  re- 


semblances to  the  details  of  Romanesquo, 
Elizabethan,  and  other  European  styles. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  suggested  that  the  value  of 
the  paper  would  be  greatly  increased  if  Mr- 
Chisholm  would  be  good  enough  to  add,  in  the 
torra  of  an  appendix  or  otherwise,  a few  details 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  domes  were  con- 
strncted.  The  paper  was  one  of  peculiar  interest, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  building  described  was 
coated  with  stucco,  again  raised  the  question  as 
to  the  legitimacy  of  the  use  of  that  material 
properly  so  called  (in  contradistinction  to  the 
vile  compound  used  as  material  for  “ dress- 
ings” in  the  suburbs  of  London  and  elsewhere). 
Stucco  seemed  to  Lave  found  favour  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  and  was  even  found  in  the  work  of 
the  Greeks  at  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  where  the 
large  figures  in  the  Temple  of  tho  Giants  were 
entirely  of  stucco.  It  would  appear  that  the 
method  adopted  in  India  to  produce  a fine  sur- 
face with  stucco  consisted  in  the  continued 
manipulation  of  a finely-powdered  plaster,  bentou 
up  closely  and  worked  in  with  plenty  of  “elbow- 
grease.”  This  very  closely  resembled  the  Greek 
method  of  using  stucco,  which  resulted  in  tho 
attainment  of  a hard  and  compact  marble-liko 
surface.  Perhaps  Mr.  Chisholm  would  also  be 
kind  enough  to  add  to  his  paper  a few  notes  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  stucco  or  chu7iam 
was  prepared  and  applied.  It  was  to  be  regretted 
that  the  exigencies  of  tho  public  service  should 
call  for  the  erection  of  partitions  in  the  noble 
columnar  courtyard  of  the  palace.  Having 
suggested  that  a collection  of  pbotogropha 
(taken  some  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  tho 
Government)  of  Indian  architectural  monumeuts 
should  be  acquired  for  the  Institute  Library, 
Mr.  Cates  conoluded  by  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Chisholm  for  his  paper,  and  to 
Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  for  his  interesting 
address. 

The  President  said  be  would  take  the  privilege  of 
seconding  the  motion,  and  explained,  by  reference 
to  the  plans  exhibited  on  the  walls,  his  reasons 
for  believing  that  a portion  of  the  area  now  left 
open  in  the  centre  of  the  palace  was  originally 
covered  in,  or  intended  to  lie  covered  in.  With 
regard  to  Indian  buildings  generally,  it  would  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  not  only  to 
architecture,  but  to  India,  if  a general  system  of 
restoration  upon  the  lines  observed  by  Mr. 
Chisholm  could  bo  adopted  and  thoroughly 
carried  out  before  the  ancient  buildings  fell 
into  a more  ruinous  condition.  This  was  a work 
which  ought  to  bo  initiated  and  followed  up  at 
the  public  expense.  He  would  rather  that  these 
buildings  should  perish,  however,  than  that  they 
should  bo  restored  in  the  sense  in  which  much 
restoration  was  carried  out  in  Europe.  The 
only  way  of  handing  down  buildings  to  future 
ages  was  by  faithful  restoration  and  careful 
conservation,  after  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Chisholm  had  dealt  with  tho  Palace  of  Tiroomal 
Naik. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  Chisholm  replied  to  various  questions 
which  were  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth, 
Mr.  C.  Fowler,  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  Mr.  Arthur 
Cates,  and  other  gentlemen.  Among  other  things 
ho  briefly  described  the  construction  of  the 
domes  (the  largest  of  which  springs  from  a 
square  of  64  ft.).  They  were,  he  said,  built  of 
brick  and  mortar  or  cement,  the  bricks  being 
8 in.  by  4 in.,  by  1 in.  thick.  These  wore  laid 
one  on  top  of  another,  each  course  very  slightly 
overlapping  (towards  the  interior)  the  course 
preceding  it.  Those  domes  were  construoted  by 
the  native  builders  without  any  centreing  what- 
ever, and  Mr.  Chisholm  said  he  had  himself  cou- 
structed  a cupola  of  that  kind,  30  ft.  in  diameter, 
without  centreing,  the  rate  of  progress  being  a 
ring  of  18  in.  every  four  days,  an  interval  of  that 
length  being  required  for  the  mortar  to  set.  With 
regard  to  the  chunani,  or  plaster,  there  was  no 
very  great  secret  as  to  its  composition  ; the  real 
merit  of  its  good  qualities  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  applied  and  worked.  He 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  complying  with 
the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Cates. 

The  meeting  then  terminated.  Although  the 
audience  was  very  small,  the  interest  evoked  by 
the  paper  was  proportionately  great,  and  so 
many  questions  were  pub  to  Mr.  Chisholm  that 
it  was  nob  until  half-paat  ten  that  the  President 
declared  the  meeting  at  an  end.  Amongst  tho 
visitors  was  Mr.  Hugh  Leonard,  C.E.,  lately 
Officiating  Chief  Engineer  of  Bengal,  who  did 
not,  however,  take  any  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
the  13th  inst.,  when  the  following  papers 
will  be  read,  viz. (1)  ‘'On  some  Si-xteenth- 
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Century  Chantriee,”  by  Hr.  J.  D.  Sedding ; and 
(2)  “ Biographical  Notices  of  Deceased  Foreign 
Members,”  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell,  Hon.  Sec.  for 
Foreign  Correspondence. 


CONSTITUTION  HILL  AND  THE 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BARRACKS. 

Sir, — There  are  two  metropolitan  improve- 
ments, awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Government, 
in  which  the  public  feel  considerable  interest, 
bntas  those  in  authority  do  not  feel  quite  able 
to  make  np  their  minds  regarding  them,  I hope  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions 
which  I fancy  wonld  meet  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  ooonr  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 

First,  regarding  the  block  at  Hyde  Park- 
corner,  the  solution  appears  to  me  simple  and 
obvious.  It  is  to  continue  the  blind  piece  of 
roadway  that  exists  to  the  eastward  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  archway,  partly  with  a straight, 
partly  with  a curved,  eastern  boundary  line,  till 
it  meets  the  angle  of  the  Buckingham  Palace 
gardens.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  continue 
the  straight  line  cf  the  roadway  on  Constitntion. 
hill  until  it  meets  Grosvenor-place  at  right 
angles  opposite  the  centre  of  the  first  division  of 
houses,  and  to  form  a new  entrance  to  the  park 
with  a lodge  where  the  footway  now  is.  The 
slope  of  thenew  roadway  on  the  east  side  of  the 
archway  must,  of  course,  be  made  identical  with 
that  now  existing  between  the  archway  and  the 
hospital,  and  the  carriageway  through  the  arch 
must  be  assimilated  to  these  two. 

If  this  were  done,  instead  of  one  roadway  less 
than  40  ft.  in  width,  the  public  wonld  have  two, 
each  50  ft.  wide,  the  footways,  in  consequence, 
on  each  side  of  the  arch  being  abolished  j and  the 
traffic  going  north  would  naturally  keep  its  own 
side  to  the  westward  of  the  arch,  that  going  south 
as  naturally  passing  downwards  by  the  roadway 
on  the  east  side,  so  that  collision  or  confusion 
would  be  impossible.  If  there  were  any  doubt 
abont  this,  a single  policeman  duringthe  busy  time 
of  theday  could  easily  enforce  tbedivision,and,in 
so  far  as  the  traffic  was  concerned,  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  there  would  be  no  junction 
in  London  between  two  streets  at  right  angles 
with  one  another  so  commodious  and  so  con- 
venient.’*^ 

Among  the  minor  advantages  of  this  proposal 
may  be  enumerated — First,  that  it  takes  nothing 
from  the  “recreation  grounds  of  the  people.” 
All  that  is  proposed  is  to  throw  what  is  now  a 
useless  piece  of  roadway  inside  the  park  railings 
into  the  public  thoroughfare;  neither  does  it 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  Palace  Gardens, 
which  ought  to  be  respected.  A second  advan- 
tage, in  these  economical  times,  is,  that  it  would 
be  very  cheap.  All  that  is  required  is  to  move  a 
few  cubic  yards  of  earth,  build  a new  lodge, 
and  supply  new  gates  for  the  park.  A third 
advantage  is,  that,  if  determined  upon,  it  could 
be  commenced  on  the  following  day,  and  opened 
to  the  pnblio  within  a month,  without  inter- 
rupting the  traffic  for  an  hour.  Bat  to  my  mind 
its  greatest  recommendation  is  the  immense 
architectural  improvement  it  would  effect  in  the 
locality.  The  northern  aspect  of  the  gateway 
would  not  be  interfered  with,  but,  as  seen  from 
the  south  at  present,  its  appearance  is  lopsided 
and  undignified  to  the  last  degree  ; but  if  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a “ Place  ” 200  ft.  wide,  and  with 
the  ground  rising  towards  it  for  400  ft.  in  front, 
it  would  gain  in  dignity  and  grandeur  to  an 
extent  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate  j and  if  the 
adjuncts  were  managed  with  a little  taste,  the 
Place  between  the  hospital  and  the  park  might 
easily  be  made  one  of  the  most  ornamental  at 
the  West  End  of  London.  Besides  this,  aombined 
with  the  screen  opposite,  it  would  be  a more  sym- 
metrical  arrangement  than  at  present,  and  form 
a really  dignified  entrance  to  Hyde  Park  from  the 
Bolgvavian  regions,  and  the  south  of  London 
generally. 

The  other  improvement!  would  suggest  cannot, 
I fear,  be  carried  out  so  economically  as  the 
last ; bat  as  the  Government  have  determined, 
for  military  reasons,  that  they  cannot  remove 
the  cavalry  barracks  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Knightsbridge,  I think  they  may  fairly  be  asked 
to  inonr  whatever  outlay  may  be  necessary  to 
make  their  presence  there  as  little  objectionable 
as  the  oircumstances  of  the  case  will  admit  of. 
What  I,  therefore,  would  suggest  is,  that  they 
shonld  buy  up  all  that  second-class  property 
between  the  tall  houses  at  Albert  Gate  and  the 

* As  already  stated  in  the  Builder,  the  Duke  of  West- 
rainater  has  offered  to  contrihute  largely  towards  the  cost 
prsome  such  arrangement  as  this. — Ep. 
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present  barracks,  and  on  the  site  so  acquired 
erect  the  new  bnildings.  After  the  necessary 
rectification  and  widening  of  the  roadway,  there 
would  be  room  on  this  new  site  for  a barrack 
20  ft.  wider  and  40  ft.  longer  than  the  present 
one,  besides  space  for  a yard  300  ft.  by  120  ft., 
in  which  the  riding-houae  and  loose  boxes  might 
be  placed.  The  officers’  quarters,  and  perhaps 
the  hospital,  might  be  erected  on  the  east  end  of 
the  present  barrack  site;  and  if  this  were  done, 
and  all  the  rest  westward  thrown  into  the  park 
and  roadway,  it  wonld  be  all  the  public  could 
fairly  ask  for.  Among  the  advantages  of  this 
new  site  is,  that  it  is  separated  from  the  carriage- 
way in  the  park  by  a belt  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
40  ft.  wide,  instead  of  actually  abutting  on  the 
roadway  as  it  now  does  ; and  if  the  barrack  were 
made  a handsome  building,  which  it  might  easily 
be,  it  would  be  a far  more  pleasing  object  from 
the  Drive  in  the  park  than  the  backs  of  the  houses 
in  Alfred-row,  and  the  rubbishy  snmmer-boaaea 
that  now  disfigure  the  locality. 

If  this  were  done,  in  the  course  of  a very  few 
years  the  Koigbtsbridge-road  wonld  become  by 
far  the  finest  and  most  noble,  as  it  is  now  the 
most  important,  entrance  to  the  metropolis. 

Jas.  Fergusson. 


PROPOSED  NEW  CATHEDRAL  FOR 
MANCHESTER. 

OuR  readers  are  aware  that  designs  for  a 
new  cathedral  in  Manchester,  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Carpenter,  architect,  have  been  before  the  public 
of  that  city  for  some  time.  The  accompanying 
view  of  the  design  for  the  interior  is  taken  half, 
way  down  the  nave,  looking  tbrongh  the  central 
octagon  to  the  choir  beyond. 

It  shows  the  last  scheme  prepared,  namely, 
that  of  an  entirely  new  cathedral  built  away  from 
the  present  one,  which  latter  serves  now  both  as 
a parish  church  and  cathedral,  but  which,  in  the 
event  of  the  new  scheme  being  carried  out,  would 
remain  simply  a parish  church.  Various  plans 
were  discussed:—!.  To  retain  the  present 
cathedral,  making  it  the  nave  of  the  new  one  ; 
and  by  raising  the  clearstory  and  introducing  a 
blank  panelled  triforium  stage,  to  bring  it  some- 
what  in  proportion  with  the  proposed  new  choir, 
the  octagon  lantern. tower  at  the  intersection  of 
the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts  helping  to  bring 
together  the  somewhat  incongrnoas  parts. 

The  second  scheme  was  to  do  away  entirely  with 


the  present  structure  and, 
retaining  the  site,  to  clear 
away  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding buildings,  and 
by  arching  over  the  river 
Irwell  and  placing  the 
church  farther  west,  to 
make  it  the  centre  of  a 
large  square,  to  which  the 
principal  thoronghfares  of 
Manchester  and  Salford 
should  converge. 

The  last  scheme  was  fjr 
building  the  cathedral  some 
distance  away  from  the 
present  one,  for  which  many 
sites  were  proposed  j one 
being  Infirmary  - square. 
The  dimensions  of  the  catbe- 
dral,  as  last  proposed,  would 
bo  as  follow  : — 

A nave  of  ten  bays,  3-4  ft. 
wide  between  the  arcades, 
with  double  aisles  (a  peculiar 
featnre  in  the  present  church, 
the  other  English  example 
being  Chichester),  making 
a total  width  of  1 15  ft. ; the 
length  from  the  western 
doors  to  the  octagon  being 
195  ft.  The  central  octagon 
is  70  ft.  across,  and  termi. 
nates  internally  with  a 
vaulted  dome,  180  ft.  high. 
The  octagon  tower  exter- 
nally is  about  320  ft.  high. 

The  choir  is  of  seven  bays, 
34  ft.  wide, — the  same  width 
as  the  nave,  but  with  single 
aisles.  Total  width,  70  ft. ; 
length,  13G  ft. 

The  choir  and  nave  are 
the  same  height,  viz.,  100  ft. 
from  the  floor  line  of  the 
nave  to  the  crown  of  the 
vaulting.  The  choir  termi- 
nates  square,  the  aisles 
returning  round  eastward,  forming  an  ambula- 
tory, out  of  which  the  morniug-prayer  chapel 
opens. 

The  total  internal  length  of  the  cathedral 
from  the  west  doors  of  the  nave  to  the  east  wall 
of  the  roorning.prayer  chapel  is  about  500  ft. 

The  transepts  opening  north  and  south  out  of 
the  octagon  are  each  of  throe  bays  with  aisles, 
the  total  width  being  190  ft. 

The  present  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St. 
George  and  St.  Denis.  The  ground-floor  stages 
of  the  western  towers  in  the  new  design  are, 
therefore,  arranged  as  chapels  named  after  these 
saints. 

At  the  intersections  of  the  nave  and  transepts 
and  choir  are  chapels  dedicated  severally  to  SS. 
James  and  John,  Jesus,  St.  Nicholas,  and  the 
Holy  Trinity,  as  in  the  old  cathedral. 

The  chapter-house  and  a vaulted  muniment- 
room,  together  with  choir  and  vergers’  vestries, 
are  on  the  south  side. 

It  was  proposed  also  to  bnild  on  the  south 
side  of  the  cathedral  a cloistered  quadrangle, 
where,  in  lien  of  the  refectory,  abbot’s  buildings, 
parloir,  guest-house,  &o.,  found  in  old  abbey 
and  monastic  communities,  would  be  placed  the 
diocesan  bnildings,  synod  hall,  library,  and 
offices  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  various  mis- 
sionary societies,  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
&o.  In  addition,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  in  con. 
nexion  with  these  a choir  school  and  the  neces- 
sary masters’  residences. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  proposed  new  bailding  in  size  and 
proportions  would  rank  with  the  first  of  our 
cathedrals. 


A Sacrifice  to  Theory. — At  the  beginning 
of  last  year  Oxford  University  granted  an  annuity 
of  50i.  to  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Rowell,  “ in  consideration 
as  well  of  the  valuable  services  which  have  been 
rendered  to  the  University  for  a long  period  by 
him  in  connexion  with  the  Ashmolean  and  Uni- 
versity Museums,  as  of  the  attainments  in 
Science,  of  which  he  has  :'given  evidence  in 
several  published  works.”  Mr  Rowell  ban  just 
now  declined  any  farther  acceptance  of  the 
annuity,  and  has  published  a letter  to  show  hia 
reasons.  He  says  he  accepted  it  because  it 
seemed  to  promise  that  attention  would  be  given 
to  hia  Meteorological  Theory  as  to  evaporation 
and  electricity,  and  resigns  it  because  this  has 
been  altogether  lost  sight  of. 


March  11,  1876.] 
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Aquarium  Construction. — Arrangement  of  Water  Supply- 


I 


I 


Turning  hia  attention  to  the  eaaential  points 
in  the  constraction  of  acjuariuma,  viz.,  general 
arraugenjeut,  light,  temperature,  water  supply  and 
storage,  and  the  materials  to  be  need,  Mr.  Driver 
remarked  that  as  very  much  of  the  success  or 
non-succesB  of  an  aquarium  depends  upon  its 
general  arrangement,  too  much  care  and  pains 
could  nob  bo  bestowed  upon  it.  Generally  it  will 
be  found  advisable  to  keep  the  accommodation 
for  spectators,  and  the  show.tanks,  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  tanks,  as 
all  such  breaks  involve  expense  and  increase 
the  labour  of  maintenance,  besides  causing  aloes 
of  show-tank  area.  Probably  the  most  econo- 
mical, if  not  the  most  effective,  arrangement 
would  be  a hall  (say)  200  ft.  or  300  ft.  long, 
with  the  show  • tanks  on  either  side,  with  a 
chamber  at  the  end  for  the  table.tanks  to  con- 
tain the  small  specimens  that  have  to  be  seen 
from  above.  Another,  and  perhaps  a better, 
arrangement  as  regards  effect  consists  in  placing 
the  tanks  in  a corridor  surrounding  the  central 
hall,  which  can  be  used  for  concerts  or  as  a con. 
servatory,  similar  to  that  at  tho  new  West- 
minster  Aquarium,  avoiding,  however,  the  excess 
of  light  in  the  public  portion  that  exists  there. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  sufficiently 
long  experience  has  not  been  obtained  at  West- 
minster  on  this  point.  The  galleries  shading 
the  tanks  below  them  are  very  broad  and  over- 
hanging,  and  provision  has  been  made  not  only 
for  diminishing  the  light  in  front  of  the  tanks  by 
screens,  but  also,  if  needed,  for  isolating  the 
tanks  by  glass  screens  in  warm  weather,  if  it  be 
found  that  there  is  too  great  and  too  frequent 
condensation  of  water  on  the  outsides  of  the 
glasses  of  the  tanks  as  a consequence  of  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  water 
inside  the  tanks  and  the  water-charged  atmo- 
sphere outside  them.  The  arrangement  of  the 
show-tanks  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  but  whether  the  ehow-tanks  are 
in  a long  hall,  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace ; in 
corridors,  as  at  Westminster  ; or  in  cathedraMike  | 
aisles,  as  at  Brighton,  the  question  of  light  is  nil- 
important,  for  to  enable  the  contents  of  the  show, 
tanks  to  bo  properly  seen,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary  that  the  hall  or  corridor  in  which  the 
spectators  are  should  be  much  shaded,  and  that 
nearly  all  the  light  it  receives  should  come 
through  the  water  in  the  tanks.  The  animals 
being  generally  accustomed  to  deep  water,  into 
which  the  light  penetrates  but  feebly,  naturally 
seek  the  darkest  places  they  can  find  in  the 
tanks  j and  as  the  spectators'  part  nearest  the 
tanka  is,  or  should  be,  the  darkest,  the  animals 
will  come  to  the  glass,  thus  bringing  themselves 
close  to  the  spectator,  who  will  be  able  to  see  the 
animals  without  being  seen  himself.  The  absence 
of  light  near  the  glass  prevents  the  growth  of 
vegetation  upon  it,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of 
much  cleaning  of  it,  and  of  the  scratching  of  its 
Bur.'’ace  which  is  a consequence  of  the  cleaning, 
whatever  may  be  the  care  used.  The  presence 
of  light  in  other  parts  of  the  tanks  is  useful  in 
encouraging  the  growth  of  vegetation  where  it 
is  wanted,  viz.,  on  the  rockwork.  It  may,  there, 
fore,  be  oonsidered  a vital  necessity  that  there 
must  be  an  absence  of  light  in  the  speotators’ 
part  of  an  aquarium  j bub  it  must  be  present  in 
the  show.tanks,  and  this  being  so,  it  should  be 
one  of  the  principal  things  borne  in  mind 
in  planning  an  aquarium.  The  darkness  of 
the  speotators'  portion  does  not  apply  to  the 
room  in  which  the  small  table-tanka  are  placed ; 
this  apartment  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  mode- 
rately illuminated,  as  the  tanks  have  to  be  looked 
down  upon.  But  though  light  is  required  in  the 
tanks,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  should  pass  through  the  water  j on  the 
contrary,  the  best  possible  light  is  that  from 
the  north  j but  as  this  is  nob  always  to 
be  had,  a wall  should  be  built  high  enough, 
or  shutters  should  be  arranged,  so  as  to  keep 
the  corridor  behind  the  tanks  always  in  shade, 
and  which^  will  insure  not  only  an  even 
amount  of  light,  but  an  even  temperature.  As 
to  the  beat  angle  at  which  to  pass  the  light 
through  the  water,  Mr.  Driver  said  he  was  by  no 
means  certain.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  Aquarium 
the  angle  is  about  60^,  and  that  answers  perfectly. 
Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  light,  and 
in  a great  measure  dependent  upon  it,  is  that  of 
temperature.  It  is  highly  important,  with  respect 
to  the  healthiness  of  the  animals,  that  the  water 


A.  Heservoir  (to  be  kept  perfectly  dark  and  cool). 

B.  Pumps  (Forbes’s  Rotary  are  the  best,  as  they 

can  be  made  in  vulcanite) . 

C.  Engine  (steam  or  water). 

D'  D-,  &o.  Show-tanks. 


rf’ rf*,  &c.  Spare  orators  tanks. 

EE.  Supply-pipe  from  pumps. 

F F.  Jet-pipes  with  nozzles  atend  of  same. 
G G.  Sluices  or  gates. 

U.  Return-pipe  into  Reservoir. 

ITote.— The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  water. 


m the  tanks  and  reservoirs  should  be  kept  at  an  ' divided,  and  which  has  the  purifying  effect  be. 
even  and  comparatively  low  temperature,  for  the  fore  described.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the 
waters  of  the  seas  or  rivers  which  are  their  ! system  of  the  circulation  of  the  water  will  be 
natural  homes  rarely  rise  above  50’’ or  55°,  or  falU  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  accom. 
below  40°,  and  hence  the  advantage  of  keeping  panying  ideal  diagram.  But  to  ensure  this  con- 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  falling  on  the  stanb  and  steady  flow,  and  to  provide  against 
water  or  in  the  corridors  behind  the  tanks.  Every  accidents,  it  is  necessary,  as  before  stated,  to 
means  should  be  taken,  by  thick  walls,  thorough  ; duplicate  all  the  machinery,  boilers,  &o.,  and  a 
ventilation,  and  shade,  to  keep  the  air  cool  and  , enpply  of  piping,  &o.,  must  be  kept  in  reserve,  so 
fresh  in  summer,  and,  by  hot- water  pipes,  warm  j as  readily  to  repair  any  damage.  The  jets  must 

winter.  One  reason  why  oooluess  in  aquaria  ; be  provided  with  stopcocks  and  spare  nozzles 

no  Pnn  Anf.lfl.1  ia  ba/tOnaA  nr  o 4- ay.  yra  ..i  oa  In  nr.  nr.  r..^  ^ r.lrmr.  »»  1^...  l*  r. 


' See  p.  212,  ante. 


is  so  essential  is  because  water  varies  in  its  capa. 
bility  of  holding  air  in  solution  aooording  to  its 
temperature,  and  the  higher  the  latter  is  the 
less  it  absorbs  of  air.  The  question  of  water 
supply  has  been  in  a great  measure  touched 
upon  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  paper,  but  there 
are  still  some  things  to  say  about  it  of  much 
importance.  The  moat  important  of  all  ia  the 
neoessity  of  avoiding  contact  of  water  with  any 
corrodible  metal,  either  in  tho  tanks  or  in  the 
store  reservoir.  The  water  may  pass  through 
slate  troughs,  glass,  stoneware,  or  hard  india- 
rubber  (vulcanite)  pipes,  but  no  copper  or  other 
ordinary  metal  pipes  or  fittings  of  any  kind 
must  be  used,  as  the  oxydation  of  the  metal  con- 
taminates  the  water  and  makes  it  poisonous  for 
the  animals.  It  must  be  kept  in  constant  motion 
day  and  night — always  flowing — in  fact,  a regular 
and  sufiioieDb  circulation  must  be  kept  up.  In 
addition  to  the  flow  of  water  from  one  tank  to 
another,*  there  must  be  a constant  supply  of 
purified  water  (i.e.,  water  which  has  remained 
for  a time  in  the  dark  reservoir)  into  each  and 
every  tank,  and  this  ia  done  by  pumping  it  up 
from  the  reservoir,  and  forcing  it  through  pipes 
in  a series  of  jets  of  varying  size  into  the  tanks, 
and  the  water,  passing  through  these  jets  with 
considerable  force,  takes  down  with  it  into  the 


of  different  sizes,  so  as  to  regulate  the  force  of 
the  supply,  or  to  turn  it  off  altogether  if  neces. 
sary.  'The  sluices,  also,  must  have  gates  or 
troughs  to  pass  the  water  right  across  one  tank 
to  an  adjoining  one,  as  it  is  necessary  at  times  to 
empty  a tank,  though  the  general  oircnlation 
must  still  be  kept  up.  The  reservoir  for  the 
storage  of  water  ia  a very  important  part  of 
the  aquarium  indeed.  It  must  be  absolutely 
water-tight,  as  any  leakage  means  loss  of 
money,  and  nob  only  does  it  mean  loss  of 
money,  bub  it  has  a directly  bad  effect  on 
the  animals,  as  the  lost  water  has  to  be  re- 
placed by  other  water,  which  has  to  go  through 
a long  process  of  chemical  change  before  it 
arrives  at  a state  fit  for  aquarium  purposes,  and 
while  it  is  getting  into  that  state  the  animals 
suffer.  The  capacity  of  this  reservoir  should  be 
such  that  it  contains  from  four  to  six  times  the 
whole  contents  of  the  tanks.*  It  is  nsually 
placed  beneath  the  floor  of  the  public  part,  or 
under  the  tanks,  bat  its  position  is  a mere  matter 
of  convenience.  Wherever  it  is  placed,  there 
sbonld  be  means  of  readily  inspecting  it,  and  in 
large  aquaria  it  would  be  well  to  divide  it  into 
two  or  more  compartments  communicating  with 
each  other,  bat  yet  capable  of  being  completely 
disconnected,  each  reservoir  to  be  capable  of 


tanks  a large  quantity  of  air  which  is  minutely  ' oontaining  the  contents  of  the  others  in  addition 

. „ , , „ T 7“; — T — I to  its  own.  In  small  aquaria,  where  the  expense 

..  i “■»  machinery 

of  each  series  of  tanks  is  on  tho  same  level.  At  the  ; “y  nigbt  as  well  as  by  day  would  prove  a 

In  hot  countries  the  reservoir  should  be  much  larger 
than  4 or  5 to  1 ; 20  to  1 would  be  still  better. 


Crystal  Palace,  too,  the  tanks  in  the  north  and  south  i 
rooms,  ■which  contain  the  smaller  animals, 
diflerenoe  of  level. 
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eerioaa  item,  it  would  be  advantageoue  to  baTe,  I 
if  possible,  a sofficieDtly  large  reservoir  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  tanks,  into  which  water 
could  be  pumped  during  the  day  while  the 
engines  were  at  work,  and  from  which  theneces. 
sary  flow  of  water  could  be  derived  at  night, 
thus  dispensing  for  a time  with  the  use  of  the 
machinery  and  attendance,  and  further  giving 
the  opportunity  of  repairing  the  engines  and 
other  machinery.  The  materials  principally 
used  iu  aquarium  buildings  are  brick,  Portland 
cement,  stone,  slate,  glass,  and  vulcanite.  For 
the  reservoirs,  good  hard  well-burnt  bricks  and 
Portland  cement  will  be  found  to  be  some  of  the 
best  materials.  If  great  care  is  taken  in  getting 
a solid  foundation,  so  that  there  may  be  no  settle- 
inent,  and  if  the  brickwork  be  bedded  in  and  sur- 
rounded  with  good  Portland  cement  concrete  and 
built  in  cement,  and  then  lined  inside  with  two  or 
three  courses  of  plain  tiles,  all  well  bedded  and 
floated  in  cement,  and  then  all  rendered  carefully 
over  in  cement,  the  author  believes  that  a per- 
fectly  water-tight  reservoir  can  be  made.  To 
avoid  settlements,  and  consequent  leakage, 
it  will  be  well,  where  possible,  to  construct  the 
reservoir  quite  independent  of  any  other  part  of 
tho  building.  At  the  Westminster  Aquarium  a 
plan  has  been  tried  of  covering  the  brickwork 
with  asphalte.  This  is  reported  to  have  failed, 
but  the  failure  was  due,  possibly,  to  the  mode  of 
using  the  material.  It  aeoined  to  Mr.  Driver 
that  if  the  bricks  were  made  very  dry  and  hot, 
and  dipped  into  asphalte,  and  built  in  with 
asphalte  instead  of  cement,  and  then  rendered 
over  with  asphalte,  a perfectly  water-tight 
reservoir  or  tank  could  be  obtained.  Put  better 
still  would  be  a biick-in-ceraent  reservoir  lined 
with  slate,  or  even,  if  expense  were  not  a para- 
mount object,  n series  of  large  slate  tanks  joined 
by  vulcanite  pipes.  But  there  would  be  the 
objection  of  a multiplicity  of  joints,  and  conse- 
queut  chances  of  leakage,  in  having  so  many 
slate  cisterns.  Tho  show-tanks  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  are  built  of  brick  in  cement,  but  for  the 
Vienna  Aquarium  Mr.  Driver  said  he  designed  an 
arrangement  of  slate  tanks.  A great  advantage 
in  the  use  of  slate  was  the  economy  of  space,— 
a very  important  matter  in  a small  aquarium. 
Having  built  the  show-tanks,  it  is  necessary  to 
build  iu  them  rockwork,  which,  however,  is  not 
put  in  for  purposes  of  ornament  merely,  but  for 
use,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  animals  should 
have  boles  for  shelter  and  other  purposes  5 it 
also  encourages  the  growth  of  the  necessary 
vegetation.  The  stone  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked,  so  as  to  remove  as  far  as  pos- 
Bible  the  various  salts  that  may  be  present 
in  the  stone  j and  after  the.  tanks  are  all 
furnished  with  rookwork,  they  must  be  soaked 
out  to  remove  the  soluble  salts  of  the  cements  used 
to  fix  the  rockwork  iu  place.  The  glass  used  in 
the  tanks,  and  through  which  the  specimens  are 
seen,  is  the  very  heat  British  plate,  and  requires, 
for  the  large  tanks,  to  be  not  less  than  1 in.  thick. 
The  edges  must  be  all  ground,  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly  fiat  and  true,  as,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
the  water,  any  inequality  of  bedding  increases 
the  risk  of  leakage  and  breakage.  Tho  size  ot 
the  squares  of  glass  is,  however,  limited,  and  it 
willnot  befound  advisable  to  use  squares  of  more 
than  21  ft.  superficial.  At  the  Crystal  Palace, 
squares  of  from  3U  ft.  to  36  ft.  superficial  area 
were  tried,  but  some  of  them  failed,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  others  by  iutroducing 
iron  mnllioES.  In  addition  to  the  risk  ot 
breakage,  the  element  of  coat  is  a serious  item, 
as  the  difference  of  price  between  the  large  and 
small  squares  per  foot  super,  is  as  3 or  4 to  1. 
Squares  6 ft.  high  and  3 ft.  wide  will  be  found 
to  answer  all  practical  purposes.  The  glass 
must  be  bedded  into  the  rebate  of  the  stone  or 
iron  cilia  and  mullioua  by  a cement  insoluble  iu 
water.  The  cement  used  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
was  from  a recipe  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s,  and  was  com- 
posed  of  white  lead,  14  pai-ts  by  weight ; red 
lead,  2 parts,  litharge  of  silver,  2 parts,  burnt 
umber,  1 part.  These  were  thoroughly  iucor- 
porated,  by  long-contiuued  beating,  with  as  much 
boiled  oil  as  made  the  mass  somewhat  thinner 
than  glaziers’  putty.  This  cement  was  also  used 
to  cover  bolt  and  screw  heads,  or  any  other  metal 
work,  to  prevent  the  contact  of  water.  The  table- 
tanks  for  the  small  specimens  are  usually  con. 
structed  with  aides,  divisions,  &c.,  of  enamelled 
slate,  and  with  plate-glass  fronts  j these  tanka  also 
should  have  rookwork  iu  them.  As  it  sometimes 
happens  that  collectors  for  aquaria  will  send  in 
more  specimens  of  a particular  kind  than  are 
wanted  for  immediate  exhibition,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  provide  a proportionate  number  of 
reserve  tanks  for  thorn,  which  will  also  be  avail- 
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able  for  the  isolation  of  any  of  the  show  speol- 
mens  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  sickly,  and 
for  the  storage  of  the  livieg  food  for  the  animnia 
generally.  These  tanks,  not  being  exposed  to 
public  view,  may  be  ordinary  slate  cisterns,  con- 
nected  together  by  ordinary  glazed  stoneware 
pipes,  the  iron  bolts,  however,  being  on  the  out- 
side. If  stone  is  used  for  the  cills  to  the  tanka, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  work,  Mr.  Driver 
suggested  that  only  granite,  marble,  or  other 
non-porous  stone  should  be  employed,  for  he 
found  at  the  Crystal  Palace  that  the  pressure  of 
the  water  was  sufficient  to  force  it  through  the 
hard  Portland-stone  cills,  causing  a waste  of  sea- 
water, and  a discoloration  of  stone.  These  cilia 
were  1 foot.  6^^  in.  by  12  in.,  and  were  rendered 
at  the  back  in  cement.  The  pumps,  piping, 
sluices,  nozzles,  and  all  other  fittings  connected 
with  the  supply  and  flow  of  water  must  be  either 
of  vulcanite,  glazed  stoneware,  or  some  similar 
material.  Vulcanite  was  one  of  the  best  ma- 
terials  that  could  be  used,  as  it  could  bo  made 
iu  any  form,  and  used  in  all  positions  where 
metal  would  be  usually  employed.  After  men- 
tioning that  Messrs.  Leete,  Edwards,  & Norman, 
engineers,  of  Eustou-road,  had  given  great  atten- 
tion  to  aquarium  machinery,  and  been  very  sue- 
oessful  in  all  they  had  undertaken,  Mr.  Driver 
brought  his  interestiug  and  practical  paper  to  a 
close. 

A discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Chairman  (Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft),  and  Messrs. 
Pownall,  Rew,  Alex.  Payne,  Valpy,  Norman, 
Leete,  and  Guillaume,  took  part.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lloyd  was  also  present,  and  was  kind  enough  to 
answer  a number  of  questions  put  to  him.  He 
exhibited  photographs  of  a specimen  of  the 
sa£fartta'uicf»ata,formerly  known  as  actinia  an- 
guiconia,  a seaaneraone  or  zoophyte.  Thisspeci- 
men,  taken  at  Menai,  on  tho  coast  of  North 
IVales,  in  June,  1855,  has  lived  in  a glass  jar 
(containing  three  pints  of  water)  in  London, 
Paris,  Hamburg,  andlSydenham,  since  May,  1856. 
This  now  historical  and  still  perfectly  healthy 
and  vigorous  animal  has,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  served  for  tho  performance  of  many  tx- 
periments  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  food  it 
will  eat;  the  time  taken  in  digesting  it;  the 
quantity  of  aerated  water  it  needs  under  different 
conditions  ; the  mode  in  which  it  repairs  wounds 
and  other  accidental  injuries ; the  manner  iu 
which  its  young  are  born;  the  influences  upon  it 
of  various  temperatures  and  of  degrees  of  light, 
and  so  forth.  The  results  thus  obtaiued  have 
been  largely  used  in  the  arrangement  of  most  of 
the  public  aquaria  in  Britain  and  on  the  Conti- 
neut.and,  amongst  others,  of  the  Royal  Aquarium 
at  Westminster.  This  famous  animal  has  travelled 
with  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  company  with  a favourite 
black  Angora  cat,  “ Mim,”  all  over  Europe. 
Puss  is  still  alive  and  well,  though  she  is  seven- 
teen years  old. 


THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACTS.* 

The  paper  which  I have  the  honour  to  read 
for  you  to-night  was,  iu  a cruder  form,  intended 
for  a class  meeting  later  ou  in  the  session ; but, 
owing  to  a recent  change  in  the  programme,  my 
notes  had  to  be  got  into  shape  rather  more 
hastily  than  I could  wish.  I have,  therefore,  to 
ask  your  forbearance  with  its  inadequacy  and  in- 
completenesB.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt 
more  than  a mere  outline  of  tho  most  important 
questions  affecting  architects  which  are  included 
in  the  law  of  contracts.  The  subject  belongs 
more  to  the  region  of  law  than  to  that  of  archi- 
tecture; aud  iu  many  cases  legal  assistance  will 
be  as  necessary  for  the  architect  as  medical  ad- 
vice  would  be  to  a man  who  might  feel  himself 
out  of  health. 

To  know  what  coutingeuoiea  are  to  he  pro- 
vided  for  in  the  “general  conditions”  of  an 
ordinary  contract,  to  recognise  and  avoid  a legal 
difficulty,  and  to  gauge  the  different  courses  of 
action  which  might  suggest  themselves  when 
dealing  with  a troublesome  client  or  contractor, 
are  questions  that  come  more  within  the  archi. 
tect’s  province  than  would  points  of  abstract 
law.  In  short,  an  architect  is  only  bound  to 
know  “ as  much  law  as  would  enable  him  to  keep 
out  of  it.”  Most  persons  have  a notion  what 
the  words  “ contract  ” and  “ agreement  ” imply  ; 
but  for  sake  of  cleai-uess  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  meanings  a lawyer  would  be  likely  to 
give  these  terms,  aud  to  the  minor  terms  in- 
cluded in  the  more  general  definitions.  A con- 

• Bj  Mr.  H.  C.  Brett  (hon.  Becretary).  Read  ut  ordi- 
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tract,  then,  is  “an  agreement  between  two  or 
more  persons  to  do,  or  to  abstain  from  doing, 
some  definite  tiling  or  things.”  The  term  “agree- 
ment” carries  in  law  the  same  meaning,  and  is 
iuterchangeable  with  that  of  “ contract.” 

A contract  may  be  expressed  or  it  may  be 
implied.  In  an  expressed  contract  the  parties  to 
it  have  defined  their  terms  either  verbally  or  in 
writing ; but  in  an  implied  contract  no  stipula- 
tions were  made  by  the  parties,  yet  there  roust 
be  sometbiug  in  their  acts  from  which  the  law 
can  infer  an  agreement.  Also,  a contract  may 
be  personal  or  non-personal.  By  the  former  is 
meant  one  the  performance  of  which  depends  on 
peculiar  technical  skill  and  judgment;  by  the 
latter,  one  not  involving  these  qualifications  for 
its  due  execution.  These  are  some  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  contracts  of  which  the  law  takes 
cognisance,  but  in  addition  there  is  another  and 
more  important  classification  used,  and  this  is  the 
division  iuto  “specialty”  and  “simple”  con- 
tracts. Specialty  contracts  are  agreements  under 
seal;  and  simple  contracts  are  those  in  writing 
but  not  under  seal,  and  also  those  made  by  word 
of  mouth. 

There  are  three  elements  in  every  simple  con. 
tract ; these  are — the  request,  tho  consideration, 
and  the  promise.  The  request  may  be  either 
implied,  or  it  may  be  expressed  ; it  is  implied 
when  the  individual  for  whom  the  work  is  done 
accepts  the  benefit  thereof,  although  be  may  not 
have  given  an  order  for  it  previously  to  its  being 
done;  it  is  expressed  when  the  order  for  the 
work  was  actually  made.  The  cousideration  ia 
on  the  one  Laud  the  equivalent  to  be  given  for 
the  work  done,  and  on  the  other  the  work  done 
in  lieu  of  the  promised  equivalent.  The  promise 
ia  the  undertaking,  either  implied  or  expressed, 
to  pay  or  yield  some  consideration  for  tho  work 
done  in  accordance  with  the  request.  You  will 
uuderstand  from  this  that  the  consideration  is 
tho  essential  element  of  a simple  contract : a 
request  may  be  implied  and  a promise  inferred, 
but  the  consideration  is  a sine  gud  non. 

We  n^'Xt  come  to  specialty  contracts,  or  those 
under  seal,  and  the  essential  difference  between 
them  aud  simple  contracts  is  that  they  do  not 
require  a consideration  to  make  them  valid  ; and, 
as  regards  architects,  it  is  well  to  know  that  a 
corporation  can  only  contract  under  seal,  and 
nothing  but  the  seal  will  make  him  legally  secure 
with  the  body  as  such,  although  the  individnals 
of  which  it  ia  composed  may  make  themselves 
persorally  liable  to  him.  It  ia  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  the  agreement  in  writing,  but 
it  is  safer  that  it  should  be.  For  a similar 
reason  legal  words  should  be  adopted,  as  their 
meanings  are  clearly  defined. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations 
on  the  different  clusaea  of  contracts  and  their 
elements,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  duties, 
rights,  aud  authority  of  each  of  the  three  persons 
concerned  iu  a building  contract,  viz.,  the  archi- 
teci,  the  contractor,  and  the  employer,  including 
such  questions  as  the  death  or  bankruptcy  of 
any  one  of  these.  This  task,  however,  in  a short 
paper  can  only  be  accomplished  in  a general  way, 
but  a little  more  attention  will  be  given  to  special 
points. 

To  begin  with ; the  architect  will  bo  legally 
bound  to  bring  to  the  exercise  of  his  profession 
proper  qualifications,  and  to  undertake  to  use  a 
reasonable  amount  of  skill  and  care  in  tho  de- 
signs, and  an  adequate  supervision  iu  the  exe. 
cutioD  of  the  work.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  be 
liable  for  the  consequences  that  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  caused  by  bis  neglect  or  want  of 
skill.  In  undertaking  work  for  a client,  a dis- 
tinct agreement  should  be  drawn  up  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  transaction,  and  will  be  generally 
found  to  save  much  subsequent  annoyance  to  the 
persons  concerned.  A contract  to  prepare  plans 
on  approval  is  very  unsafe,  as  there  is  no  remedy 
for  the  architect  in  the  event  of  his  plans  being 
disapproved  ; aud  a contingent  contract,  or  one 
in  which  the  payment  depends  on  a contingency, 
is  nearly  as  bad,  for  tho  individual  for  whom  the 
work  is  done  may  render  the  contingency  impos- 
sible, in  which  case  the  architect  will  lose  his 
remuneration,  unless  there  ia  some  special  cove- 
nant or  provision  in  the  agreement  ou  which  he 
can  fall  back.  With  respect  to  the  architect’s 
right  of  payment,  he  will  be  entitled  to  whatever 
sum  is  mentioned  in  the  agreement  with  his 
employer  when  he  has  performed  the  condition, 
or  “ condition  precedent,”  as  it  is  termed, 
entitling  him  to  payment.  Should  no  sum  have 
been  agreed  upon,  it  will  be  inferred  that  a 
reasonable  remuneration  was  intended  ; and 
therefore,  in  the  event  of  a dispute  about  his 
charges,  an  architect  must  be  ready  to  prove 
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that  they  are  only  fair  and  reasonable.  He 
cannot  fall  back  npon  a “ Schedule  of  Pees,” 
such  as  that  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  for  it 
is  not  admissible  in  evidence;  consequently, 
should  his  charges  bo  based  on  those  prescribed 
in  the  schedule,  their  reasonableness  must  bo 
proved  all  the  same. 

Analogous  to  the  question  of  remuneration  is 
that  of  the  ownership  of  the  plans.  This  point 
has  not,  I understand,  bean  as  yet  finally  settled 
by  the  courts.^  The  Eoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  maintain  that  “ it  has  hitherto  been 
the  general  custom  for  the  architect  to  bo  paid 
for  their  use  only,  those  documents  remaining 
his  property.”  But  Baron  Bramwell,  in  speak- 
ing on  this  point,  held  that  *'  the  usage  was  im- 
possible, and  perfeocly  suicidal.  It  no  sooner 
came  into  existence  than  it  cut  its  own  throat  by 
its  absurdity,” — a view  that  the  Times  and  other 
newspapers  approved  of  highly.  If,  then,  the 
architect  wishes  to  retain  his  plans,  the  safest 
course  for  him  is  to  express  an  intention  to  that 
effect  in  the  agreement. 

The  authority  an  architect  may  exercise  in 
the  snperinteudenoe  of  works  will  depend 
mainly  npon  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  contract  ; 
but  shonld  this  document  be  silent  on  the  point 
iu  question,  the  architect’s  authority  would  pro- 
bably  be  limited  by  usages,  provided  such  usages 
were  reasonable. 

“ If  the  parties  so  agree  there  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  authority  with  which  the  aroLitect 
may  be  invested  ; that  he  may  be  endowed  with 
a discretion  the  extent  of  which  would  depend 
only  on  the  power  of  his  employer;  that  if  the 
terms  of  the  contract  are  clearly  expressed,  the 
builder  may  be  placed  almost  absolutely  at  hia 
mercy  ; but  that  if  this  be  intended,  iu  each  and 
every  case  the  conditionashould  be  e-xpreased  in 
unmistakable  language,  for  if  anything  is  lefc  to 
be  implied  by  the  law,  that  only  will  be  implied 
which  is  reasonable.* 

One  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  by  which 
an  architect  can  enforce  his  authority,  and  insure 
good  workmanship  and  materials  in  his  buildings, 
is  the  certificate ; for  if  the  contract  requires 
that,  to  entitle  the  builder  to  payment,  the  archi- 
tect must  previously  testify  by  a certificate  his 
satisfaction  with  the  work  done,  the  contractor 
cannot  recover  his  money  without  that  certificate, 
even  if  the  work  were  well  done,  and  the  party 
for  whom  it  is  done  satisfied.  There  is,  however, 
one  exception  to  this  general  rule,  and  that  is — 
should  the  architect  be  guilty  of  fraud  or  mis- 
conduct in  withholding  his  certificate,  as,  should 
these  delinquencies  bo  proved,  the  contractor 
will  probably  have  the  Court’s  assistance.  An 
architect  is  not  ordinarily  liable  for  the  inter- 
ferences which  the  erection  of  buildings  under 
his  charge  may  cause  to  his  employer’s  neigh- 
boars — light,  air,  water,  &c. — unless  there  is  a 
stipulation  to  the  contrai’y  in  his  agreement. 
Por  instance,  if  the  architect  undertook  that  in 
designing  a house  no  infringement  of  neighbours’ 
rights  would  occur,  but  afterwards,  in  coarse  of 
erection,  an  interference  does  take  place  through 
his  fault,  it  seems  only  fair  that  he  should  be 
responsible  for  the  error. 

The  general  rules  relative  to  the  “quantities,” 
where  no  special  arrangement  has  been'  made 
relative  thereto  between  the  architect  and  his 
client,  will  depend  to  a great  extent  on  the  usage 
extant.  If,  then,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession to  employ  a surveyor  to  take  out  the 
quantities,  the  architect  is  impliedly  authorised 
to  engage  a surveyor,  and  the  contract  (if  con. 
ditional)  will  be  binding  on  his  client  until  after 
the  tender  has  been  accepted,  when  the  liability 
to  the  surveyor  shifts  on  to  the  builder. 

An  architect’s  contract  with  his  client  is  what 
has  been  above  described  as  a personal  contract, 
or  depending  on  peculiar  technical  skill.  The 
way  this  peculiarity  affects  him  is  important  in 
the  event  of  his  becoming  incapacitated  for 
work,  or  should  such  casualties  as  death  or  bank, 
ruptcy  occur ; for  the  trustees,  executors,  or 
aseigueescan  only  recover  the  remuneration  due 
for  such  work  as  the  incapacitated,  deceased,  or 
bankrupt  architect  has  executed ; but  they 
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not  entitled  to  complete  his  unfinished  works, 
unless  by  special  agreement.  In  all  oases,  how- 
ever,  much  will  depend  on  the  terms  of  the 
architeot’s  contract  with  his  client. 

Passing  on  to  the  builder,  we  are  told  that  his 
contract  is  not  a personal  one,  like  the  arohi- 
teeb’s,  unless  it  is  made  so  by  some  special  cove- 
nant  in  the  agreement.  His  duty  is  defined  in 
that  donnment,  his  liability  in  case  of  default 
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fixed,  and  the  payment  or  consideration  to  which 
he  is  to  be  entitled  set  forth,  as  well  as  all  the 
privileges  he  is  to  be  granted.  All  these  points, 
as  well  as  all  others  which  tho  architect  con- 
eiders  advisable  to  include,  should  be  distinctly 
specified,  and  nothing,  if  possible,  left  an  open 
question.  Tho  clauses  requiring  greatest  caution 
are  those  bearing  on  the  architect’s  certificate 
and  authority,  mode  of  payment,  the  extras,  the 
penalties,  and  what  are  termed  the  bankruptcy 
clauses. 

The  state  of  the  case  as  regards  the  architect’s 
authority  and  certificate  has  been  already  men. 
tioned ; it  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  builder’s  right 
of  payment.  In  the  absence  of  special  provision 
on  this  point  in  the  agreement,  the  following 
appear  to  bo  the  general  rules  sanctioned  If 
the  contractor  has  undertaken  to  do  certain  work 
for  a fixed  sum,  so  long  as  that  work  remains 
unfinished  be  cannot  recover  payment  even  for 
the  part  of  the  work  he  may  have  done,  unless 
the  employer  has  refused  to  perform  his  own 
part  of  the  bargain,  or  incapacitated  himself 
from  doing  so;  or,  again,  if  be  has  accepted  the 
benefit  of  the  work  done  in  a manner  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  infer  an  intention  to 
pay  for  it;  or  if  he  has  dispensed  with  the  con. 
ditions  of  tho  contract;  or,  lastly,  if  the  work 
done  was  not  included  in  the  contract.  If  the 
contractor  has  unfaithfully  or  carelessly  per- 
formed his  contract,  and  seeks  payment  there- 
for, the  employer  can  seek  to  reduce  the  claim 
by  proving  defective  workmanship  or  materials. 

Probably  the  moat  dolioate  point  in  a building 
contract  is  the  question  of  extras.  They  are  not 
seldom  the  casus  belli  for  a triangular  duel 
between  architect,  builder,  and  employer.  The 
principles  which  regulate  them  are  nob,  however, 
very  complicated.  Speaking  generally,  if  the 
contract  provides  that  alterations  and  additions 
are  nob  to  be  charged  unless  authorised  in  a par- 
ticular manner,  that  provision  must  be  followed 
to  enable  tho  contractor  to  recover  for  extras  • 
also,  the  order  therefor  must  have  been  given 
previously,  and  not  subeequently  tothe  execution 
of  the  work. 

Again,  in  an  action  to  recover  extras  ordered 
by  the_  architect,  it  must  be  proved  that  he  was 
either  impliedly  or  expressly  authorised  by  his 
client  to  give  the  order  for  the  works.  Should, 
however,  the  contract  declare  the  architect 
arbiter  of  the  value  of  the  work  done,  and  have 
given  his  certificate  therefor,  tho  question 
whether  or  nob  an  order  was  given  will  be 
nugatory.  Finally,  it  must  be  distinctly  remem- 
bered that  if  the  conditions  of  the  contract  with 
reference  to  “ extras  ” are  to  be  rigidly  enforced, 
the  architect  must  not  travel  out  of  that  agree- 
ment ; for  if  the  contractor  succeeds  in  proving 
that  the  additional  works  are  not  within  hia  oon- 
traot  he  does  not  require  a written  oi’der  to 
recover  payment  for  them,  nor  even  a verbal  one 
if  he  can  establish  some  act  on  the  employer’s 
part  which  will  enable  a court  of  law  to  imply  a 
request. 

What  are  nsually  termed  the  “penalties”  in 
building  contracts  in  reality  come  under  the 
legal  term  of  “liquidated  damages,”  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  recoverable  in  a court  of  law. 
They  are  to  be  considered  as  an  assessment 
which  the  parties  have  agreed  to  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  damages  occasioned  by  a breach  of 
contract,  and  they  will  be  bound  by  it.  But 
should  an  action  arise,  and  the  court  consider 
the  assessment  to  be  in  reality  a penalty,  the 
oppressed  party  will  be  entitled  to  relief;  and 
the  jury  will  be  directed  to  assess  the  employer 
only  such  damages  as  will  fairly  compensate 
him.  It  wonld  also  appear  that  if  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  builder  to  complete  his  con- 
tract  be  due  to  some  act  of  bis  employer,  the 
latter  will  not  be  entitled  to  recover  damages 
unless  there  is  some  special  covenant  in  the 
contract  which  will  enable  him  to  do  so.  In 
the  event  of  an  inevitable  aooident  happening 
to  the  works  in  progress,  there  are  three  oases 
to  be  considered  : — Isb.  When  tho  agreement  is 
to  do  certain  works,  there  being  no  stipulation 
deferring  payment  until  their  completion.  In 
this  case  the  builder  would  be  entitled  to  pay. 
ment  for  the  work  done  up  to  the  time  the  aooi- 
dent  occurred,  as  well  as  for  the  materials  used. 
2nd.  If  the  agreement  was  that  the  contractor 
was  not  to  be  paid  until  the  work  was  complete, 
he  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  remuneration 
on  account  of  an  accident,  but  should  make  good 
the  damage.  3rd.  If  the  works  are  to  be  paid 
for  in  instalments  the  contractor  will  be  only 
entitled  to  such  instalments  as  he  may  have 
earned  up  to  the  time  the  accident  took  place.  , 


The  builder’s  contract  not  being  personal,  in 
the  event  of  hia  death,  or  bis  becoming  a bank, 
rapt,  when  there  is  no  special  clause  iu  the 
contract  providing  for  such  a contingeucy,  the 
executors  or  assignees,  as  the  case  may  be,  will 
be  entitled  to  hia  rights  of  contract ; they  are 
bound,  if  they  have  assets,  to  complete  his 
unfinished  work. 

As  the  paper  has  already  exceeded  the  length 
originally  intended,  I shall  say  only  a few  words 
about  the  employer.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
his  duties  will  depend  on  the  agreements  with 
the  architect  and  with  the  builder.  In  the  event 
of  there  being  no  agreement  between  the  archi- 
teot  and  his  client,  it  may  be  useful  to  know 
how  the  case  would  stand  iu  a question  like  tho 
following,  which  is  not  uncommon.  Suppose  the 
order  to  the  architect  is  to  design  a house  that 
will  cost  a certain  sum,  but  when  the  tenders 
are  opened  it  is  found  that  they  exceed  tho 
amount  specified,  wonld  the  architect  be  entitled 
to  remuneration  ? Tho  answer  appears  to  be 
that  if  the  lowest  tender  were  reasonably  near 
the  stipulated  oost,  the  architect  could  recover 
his  fees.  Similarly,  the  client  would  be  entitled 
to  object,  were  the  plans  for  hie  house  nob  pre- 
pared within  a reasonable  space  of  time.  The 
word  “reasonable,”  however,  allows  great  lati- 
tude  of  opinion;  for,  to  quote^Baron  Bramweli’s 
simile,  “ We  know  that  at  noonday  it  is  light, 
and  at  midnight  it  is  dark;  bub  it  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  when  daylight  ceases  and  night 
begins.”  When,  however,  there  is  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  architect  and  his  client  on  this 
point,  of  course  each  party  may  hold  the  other 
to  his  bargain. 

The  rules  applicable  in  the  event  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy,  death,  or  incapacitation  of  the  employer 
are  nearly  identical  to  those  above  mentioned  in 
the  builder’s  case ; therefore,  the  contract  not 
being  personal,  I shall  not  trouble  you  with  a 
repetition  of  them. 

I shall  now  conclude  by  attempting  to  sum. 
marise  the  principal  points  to  which  I have 
called  your  attention. 

When  the  contract  is  only  implied,  a court  of 
law  only  seeks  to  onforoe  fair  and  reasonable 
terms  between  the  parties.  It  will  admit  of  no 
usage  being  imported  of  which  one  of  the  parties 
was  in  ignorance,  and  none  whatever  that  is 
illegal  or  unreasonable. 

When  there  is  an  agreement,  either  verbal  or 
written,  between  tho  parties,  the  court  will  seek 
to  discover  and  enforce  the  intention  of  that 
agreement ; but  wherever  it  finds  itself  free  to 
act  according  to  its  judgment,  it  will  be  guided 
wholly  by  “ reason  and  authority.” 

In  framing  contracts,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  express  every  point  in  the  most  diatinot 
manner,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  real  intention  of  the  agrement. 

“ The  law  will  not  afford  any  relief  on  account 
of  the  absurdity,  the  unreasonableness,  or  even 
the  impossibility,  of  the  particular  thing  which 
is  undertaken  ; and  if  a man  unmistakably  con- 
tracts  to  do  that  which  is  impossible,  ho  must  on 
default  pay  damages,  provided  there  is  no  fraud 
in  the  matter,  aud  that  it  is  nob  that  which  is 
termed  a ‘ catching  bargain.’  ”* 


STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS.f 
The  fragile  nature  of  coloured  glass,  exposed 
amid  troublous  times,  has  unfortunately  deprived 
us  of  any  remains  of  the  earliest  examples  ; bub 
the  writings  of  ancient  historians  record  tho  art 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  St.  Cbrysostomo 
and  St.  Jerome  mention  its  beautiful  effect  in 
churches  of  that  time,  and  Prudentins,  also 
speaking  of  windows  in  Sb.  Paulo  fnori  do  la 
Mura  at  Rome,  says,  “ in  the  windows  are 
placed  glass  of  various  colours,  which  shine  like 
meadows  decked  in  the  flowers  of  spring.”  The 
art  of  colouring  glass  in  the  form  of  beads,  cups, 
and  other  ornaments,  though  found  to  be  as  old 
as  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Pheenioiana,  and 
afterwards  known  in  the  form  of  mosaics  in 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Byzantium,  has  no  record  of 
its  application  in  a transparent  state  to  windows 
previously  to  the  fourth  century.  Several  writers 
of  the  sixth  century  describe  the  illuminated 
windows  then  placed  in  Sb.  Sophia,  Constanti- 
nople. Procopius  says  of  them  “ that  day 
seemed  to  be  born  under  the  vaults  of  the 
temple.”  Gregory  of  Tours  takes  note  of  the 
breakage  of  a coloured  window  by  a soldier  in 
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the  churcli  of  Brionde;  and  this  prelate,  in  de- 
corating St.  MartinV,  Tours,  caused  the  win- 
dowB  to  be  filled  with  glass  of  various  oolonrs. 
The  Bishop  of  Foiotiers,  in  his  accoant  of  Notre 
Dame,  in  Paris,  as  built  by  Cbildebert,  admires 
the  gorgeous  effect  produced  by  the  light  passing 
through  the  coloured  glass,  and  compares  it  to 
the  fine  tints  of  the  morning  sun.  England’s 
first  employment  of  the  art  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  seventh  century,  when  St. 
Wilfrid,  at  York,  lamenting  that  coloured  win. 
dows  could  not  be  procured  in  this  country,  sent 
to  France  for  skilled  workmen.  By  the  eighth 
century  stained  glass  became  general ; and  in 
8fi3  France  was  so  engaged  in  this  art  as  to  have 
SGvcral  masters  of  eminence. 

Having  thus  referred  to  these  early  records  of 
our  subject,  whioh  give  a fair  idea  of  the  gradual 
importance  it  attained  in  these  early  times,  but 
unfortunately  supply  no  particulars  of  the  de. 
signs,  we  pass  on  to  1052,  when  a historian  of 
Dijon,  describing  a small  window  in  his  monas- 
tery as  representing  the  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  seems  to  give  the  first  distinct  men- 
tion  of  the  employment  of  the  art  as  a means  of 
figure  illustration,  and  this  he  says  had  pre- 
viously been  in  a church  of  earlier  date. 

The  earliest  application  of  coloured  glass  is 
supposed  to  have  been  pieces  set  in  the  pierciugs 
of  the  marble  slabs  or  fret  which  were  used  in 
windows  in  the  East  at  a very  remote  time.  The 
effect  would  be  brilliant,  like  jewels,  and  quite 
sufficient  to  impart  all  the  eloquence  to  those 
early  writers.  If  their  windows  were  composed 
entirely  of  colonrcd  glass,  the  first  attempts  may 
have  been  rude  in  design,  aiming  only  at  a 
glowing  combination  of  colour;  but  the  proba. 
bility  is  that  so  soon  as  the  art  was  capable  of 
this  the  taste  manifested  in  the  missals  of  the 
period,  and  in  the  figure  mosaics, — for  instance, 
at  Ravenna,- — as  early  as  the  sixth  century, 
would  also  seek  expression  in  stained  glass. 

An  ancient  window  at  Nenvilles  (Bas  Rbin), 
dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  partakes 
strongly  of  the  character  of  these  Greco- 
Byzantine  mosaics.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Denis  invited  from  all  countries 
those  most  skilled  in  the  decorative  arts. 
Chartres,  Mans,  Sena,  Bourges,  Eoouen,  and 
Chantilly  were  enriched  with  gorgeous  win- 
dows;  and,  with  all  the  sad  havoc  of  700  years, 
there  still  remain  portions  exhibiting  the  state  of 
the  art  at  that  time. 

In  describing  the  stained  glass  of  the  twelfth 
century,  wo  may,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
include  the  greater  portion  of  the  thirteenth, 
and  together  term  this  the  first  period.  The 
designs  are  in  the  form  of  small  medallions 
inclosed  in  iron  frames,  upon  a groundwork  com- 
posed  of  patterns  of  diagonal,  circle,  square,  or 
scale  arrangement,  the  window  surrounded  by 
rich  bordering,  and  the  whole  wrought  together 
in  small  pieces  of  glass  united  by  lead  fret. 
Deep  blue  and  roby  colours  alternate  as  grounds 
throughout  the  design.  Light  colours  are  applied 
to  the  figures  and  details,  such  as  greenish  white, 
pale  yellow,  lilac,  green,  and  occasionally  light 
blue.  The  glass  is  thick  and  uneven  in  its  sur- 
face and  shade,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  are 
transmitted  with  a much  more  brilliant  or 
jewelled  appearance  than  through  ordinary 
smooth  glass.  In  style  of  drawing  these  win- 
dows in  a great  many  respects  follow  closely 
the  figures  and  ornaments  of  the  illnminated 
missals,  and  there  is  assuredly  not  a more 
reliable  guide  for  the  period  of  ancient  glass  than 
reference  to  these  contemporary  works.  The 
broad,  black,  batching  lines  of  the  drapery  folds 
are  identical.  The  scrolls,  composed  of  conven- 
tional foliage,  winged  reptiles,  and  interlaced 
bands,  are  not  only  similar  in  design,  but  seem 
almost  as  mosaic  in  character  as  the  glass,  and 
are  surrounded  by  stout  black  outlines,  as  if  the 
illuminators  had  copied  the  appearance  of  the 
lead  fret,  or  as  if  those  in  the  habit  of  preparing 
designs  for  the  windows  had  applied  their  rich 
powerful  combinations  of  colour  and  strong  out. 
line  while  engaged  upon  the  embellishing  of 
these  ancient  manuscripts. 

Probably  the  most  ancient  glass  preserved  in 
England  is  in  the  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
dating  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
architect  of  that  time  was  from  Sens,  and  from 
this  glass  being  similar  to  the  contemporary 
French  windows,  and  no  evidence  of  the  art  having 
then  attained  such  proficiency  in  England,  we 
have  no  doubt  these  beautiful  windows  were 
imported  from  France.  As  we  proceed  we  will 
see  how  foreign  artists  continued  to  be  employed 
upon  numerous  windows  throughout  England. 

In  addition  to  the  medallion  window,  a large 


bolder  style  was  adopted  in  clearstory  or  other 
windows  distant  from  ordinary  view.  These 
contained  in  each  light  a single  tall  figure  of  a 
saint  executed  in  a very  archaic  manner.  Some 
of  these  figures  are  masterly  in  simple  severe 
line,  but  in  a great  many  cases  the  harshness  of 
the  style  imparts  a more  ogry  than  saintly 
sensation.  The  heads  are  not  entirely  composed 
of  a piece  of  light  or  skin-coloured  glass,  with  the 
features  delineated  thereon  as  in  other  work,  but 
are  formed  of  several  pieces.  The  eyes  are  bluish 
glass,  each  surrounded  by  the  lead,  which  is 
united  together  at  the  corners  across  the  nose, — 
spectacle  fashion, — then  shades  of  purple,  blue, 
or  green  set  in  the  same  manner  from  the 
moustache,  beard,  and  hair.  By  the  right 
placing  of  these  leads  across  the  features  a good 
expression  at  a distance  is  attempted  to  be 
produced  ; but  one  might  as  well  try  to  produce 
portraiture  by  some  system  of  tatoo.  The 
figures  are  drawn  in  a very  attenuated  manner, 
to  suit  the  tall  narrow  spaces,  and  the  drapery 
hangs  in  a few  straight  lines,  formed  either  by  the 
lead  fret,  or  equally  broad  black  lines  fused  upon 
the  glass.  Shading,  to  impart  any  appearance 
of  relief,  is  entirely  avoided,  and  the  combination 
is  much  after  the  m.anner  of  a diagram  in  flat 
vivid  surfaces  of  colour.  The  style  seems  to 
have  been  more  employed  upon  the  Continent 
than  in  England,  though  in  the  modern  copyism 
of  Medimval  glass  we  have  numerous  repro- 
ductions. The  thirteenth  century  produced  also 
many  flue  Jesse  windows,  thus  termed  from  the 
design  enclosing  within  interlacing  branches  and 
foliage  all  the  generations  from  Jesse,  who 
Tisually  reclines  at  the  roots  or  base,  to  the 
Madonna  or  our  Lord  in  majesty  at  the  top  of  , 
the  window  or  tracery.  The  great  west  window 
of  Durham  Cathedral,  recently  skilfnlly  restored, 
is  a good  specimen.  There  is  also  a famous 
one  of  later  date  in  Nuremberg,  designed  by 
Volkamer. 

The  introduction  of  light  ornamental  grisaille 
windows  belongs  to  this  time,  and,  as  a decora- 
tive treatment,  was  well  calcnlated  to  produce  a 
more  airy  and  spacious  feeling  in  the  interior  of 
these  Early  Pointed  structures.  From  the 
general  absence  of  figures,  some  have  supposed 
that  the  reformed  notions  of  the  Cistercians 
devised  this  style. 

Tfie  effect  of  the  grisaille,  or  grey,  is  produced 
by  light  cool  pieces  of  glass,  ornamented  with 
an  outlined  leaf  or  pattern,  and  hatched  over  the 
ground  by  thin  black  lines,  thax  blend  together 
at  a short  distance,  like  a eemi-tint.  Colour  is 
interspersed  sparingly  in  bosses  or  geometric 
bands,  as  at  Salisbury  and  York.  The  north 
transept  window  of  York  Minster, — known  as 
“ The  Five  Sisters,”  shedding  their  gentle  light 
upon  the  clustered  shafting  and  richly-moulded 
arches, — forms  a perfect  poem  of  architectnre. 
The  legend  tells  of  the  design  having  been  in 
needlework,  and  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  be 
produced  in  stained  glass.  This  maybe, though 
from  the  quantities  throughout  England  during 
this  and  the  following  century,  when  the  wars 
with  France  were  raging,  it  is  evident  that  this 
light  style  of  glass  was  manufactured  in  this 
country.  The  tints  are  irregular,  and  seem  jnst 
such  as  would  be  prodneed  by  the  impurities  of 
the  ingredients  before  the  application  of  man. 
ganese  was  known  as  a clarifying  or  purifying 
agent.  The  thiokness  and  coarseness  was  ob. 
viously  of  great  service  for  a rich  crystalline 
effect. 

The  quarry  or  lozenge-paned  window,  diapered 
in  a similar  manner,  and  set  at  intervals  with 
ornamental  bosses  or  panels,  formed  a simpler 
description  of  window  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  declaration  of  war 
with  France  in  1293  by  Edward  I.,  and  which 
lasted  with  scarcely  any  intermission  for  a cen- 
tury,  would  sever  our  opportunities  of  further 
importations  of  the  richer  specimens  of  art. 
Whether,  by  the  alliance  then  formed  betwixt 
France  and  Scotland,  any  of  the  Scottish  eccle- 
siastical edifices  received  foreign  specimens  of 
glass,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain.  There  is, 
however,  evidence  that  many  of  these  contained 
coloured  windows,  from  the  fragments  that 
have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered  in  a 
decayed  state  amongst  the  earth  adjoining 
Dunblane,  Cambuskenneth,  Ac. 

Stained  windows  of  the  fourteenth  century  or 
Decorated  period  contain,  like  the  detail  of  the 
architectnre,  a more  natural  character  of  foliage, 
and  the  figures  have  no  longer  a sameness  of 
feature,  but  are  taken  more  directly  from  life. 
Canopy  and  shrine  work  forms  a prominent  part ! 
of  the  design.  In  tall  lights,  figures  and  their' 
canopies  are  ranged  one  over  another  in  several 


' tiers,  or  a panel  group  to  a smaller  scale  forms 
a base  to  the  saint  and  canopy  above ; or  a simple 
design  has  only  a portion  of  each  light  occupied 
by  a figure  and  small  canopy,  while  the  remain- 
ing  space  above  and  below  is  filled  with  light 
ornamentation  not  usually  cross  - hatched  in 
grisaille,  biit  simply  outlined.  Yellow  stain,  pro- 
duced by  the  fusion  of  oxidised  silver  upon  light 
glass,  first  ocenrs  at  this  period,  and  by  its  appli- 
cation a warmer  amber  colouring  is  obtained. 
A deeper  golden  shade  is  also  substituted  in  the 
pot-metal  glass  for  the  pale  yellow  of  earlier 
work,  and  secondary  combinations  of  colour,  such 
as  purples,  greens,  &c.,  attain  greater  richness. 
The  stirring  incidents  of  our  history  provide 
abundant  illustrations,  and  knights  accoutred  in 
all  the  trappings  of  the  field  are  enshrined  in  the 
chapel  windows  for  their  heroism  in  the  Holy  War, 
thus  forming  moat  precious  relics  of  armour, 
heraldry,  and  costume.  As  the  drawing  im- 
proves, there  is  a more  studied  use  of  shading 
in  the  heads  and  draperies,  without  losing  bril- 
lancy,  bat  rather  gaining  by  the  lights,  thereby 
shining  more  prominently.  Faces  are  wrought 
with  remarkable  vigour  upon  skin-coloured  glass, 
and  the  shade  colour  is  frequently  left  upon  the 
hair,  so  as  to  distingoiah  it  firmly  from  the  flesh. 
With  the  Perpendionlar  style  of  architecture, 
commencing  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  light  silvery  glass  pervades  the  win- 
dows. A greater  delicacy  of  execution  is  found 
in  the  tracing  lines  and  shading.  The  glass  is 
also  thinner  and  smoother,  while  richness  is  im- 
parted by  diapering  and  staining  light  yellow. 
Canopy  or  tabernacle  work  is  executed  in  white, 
to  which  the  gold-colonr  stain  is  freely  applied. 
Profuse  elaboration  of  crockets,  pinnacles,  and 
tracery  form  the  design,  and  the  backgrounds, 
with  occasional  intervening  parts,  are  ruby  or 
blue.  The  leaves  are  not  nearly  so  naturally 
delineated,  nor  are  the  heads  generally  so  noble. 
The  draperies  of  the  larger  figures  have  in  many 
cases  a grain  or  stipple  shadow,  whereby  a 
pleasing  transmission  of  light  is  preserved.  As 
the  style  advanced,  this  became  rongher  and 
more  open  in  tbo  grain,  and  was  ably  practised 
in  the  Dureresque  windows  upon  the  north  aide 
of  the  nave  in  Cologne  Cathedral. 

A grey  hue  and  paleness  pervade  all  the  blue 
then  used,  and  the  rnby  also  loses  in  strength. 
The  fine  sapphire  shade  of  earlier  glass  was 
entirely  lost,  and  with  all  the  chaste  delicacy  of 
the  colouring  in  Perpendicular  glass,  and  the 
glowing  combinations  of  Cinque-cento,  the  blue 
partakes  either  of  a cold  greyneas  or  an  obtru- 
sive purply  hue. 

The  manufacture  of  coloured  glass  had,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  Germany,  been  brought  to 
a high  state  of  perfection,  and  their  blue  in 
Nuremberg  windows  possesses  all  the  quality  of 
earlier  colouring,  while  the  blue  in  Cologne  win- 
dows, date  1509,  is  inferior. 

In  England,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Continental  coloured  glass  was  held  in  high 
repute.  In  a contract  of  " John  Prudde,  of 
Westminster,  glazier,”  1447,  he  ” covenanteth  to 
Earl  of  Beauchamp  to  glaze  all  the  windows  in 
the  new  chappell  in  Warwick  with  glasee  beyond 
the  seas,  and  with  no  glasse  of  England.”  A few 
years  later  was  issued  a prohibition  of  any  im- 
portation  of  "painted  windows.” 

The  famous  windows  of  Fairford  Church, 
Gloucestershire,  twenty-eight  in  number,  are 
quite  in  the  old  German  manner  of  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  whioh  in  its  freely  com- 
posed draperies  and  bold  conventional  folds,  and 
decisive  character  of  heads,  is  remarkably 
effective.  A fine  set  of  fac-simile  drawings  of 
these  windows  baa  been  published  by  the 
Arundel  Society  as  important  examples  of  the 
art. 

These  several  periods  of  stained  glass  that  we 
have  traced  are  ideutiBed  with  the  different 
developments  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  partake 
intimately  of  their  features  and  spirit;  but  an 
entire  change  of  style,  as  in  architecture,  takes 
place  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  cinqne-cento 
period.  The  old,  with  all  its  associations  ob- 
noxious to  the  new  spirit  and  fashion  of  the 
Reformation,  subsides,  and  new  forces  of  art 
spread  over  Europe.  Painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, music,  and  poetry  all  excelling  at  this 
time  in  Italy,  there  also  we  find  gorgeous  and 
masterly  application  of  stained  glass.  The 
Venetians  conferred  high  honours  upon  nnme- 
rons  eminent  " gentlemen  glaziers,”  as  they  were 
then  quaintly  termed.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
lamented  that  few  examples  of  these  works  have 
survived  the  incessant  invasions  and  civil 
wars  throughout  that  gifted  land.  Windows 
of  the  Dnomo  smashed  so  that  the  lead  thereof 
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would  provide  bullets  for  the  besieged,  tells  too 
frequently  their  desperate  fate.  Santa  Maria  in 
Florence,  Perugia,  Sienna,  and  Milan  cathedrals 
show  hotv  to  combine  magnificent  breadth  of 
light  with  richness  of  colour.  Flemish  Cinque- 
cento  glass  fills  the  choir  windows  of  Lichfield, 
and  the  Dutch  artists  were  skilful  in  this  art. 
The  Swiss  produced  also  some  choice  combina- 
tions with  enamel  tints.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  those  twenty  large  windows  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  were  erected.  The 
great  east  window  has  not  unworthily  been 
ascribed  to  Holbein. 

In  substance  and  colour  the  glass  was  similar . 
to  that  of  the  preceding  century,  but  the  pro- 
cesses of  execution  were  somewhat  changed  by 
the  introduction  of  enamel  tints  as  auxiliaries, 
and  by  the  removal  of  rnby  from  the  flashed 
side  of  the  glass  by  means  of  fluorio  acid.  By 
so  much  roundness  attempted  in  tho  shading, 
and  by  the  concealment  of  the  lead-lines  amongst 
the  shadows,  the  work  is  discovered  to  have  been 
directed  by  a painter,  who  has  not  discriminated 
between  the  principles  applicable  to  a window 
as  differing  from  a picture.  This,  fortunately, 
is  not  always  the  case,  for  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  a clear  silvery  effect  of  light, 
gemmed  with  brilliant  disposal  of  colour,  is  the 
result.  So  varied,  however,  are  the  productions, 
compared  to  the  more  conventional  arrangement 
of  the  Gothic  styles,  that  it  is  impossible  within 
present  limits  to  state  more  than  general  points 
of  resemblance.  Ornamental  adjuncts  to  their 
large  illustrations  were  either  of  the  most  florid 
Late  Gothic  or  Renaissance,  which  committed 
great  incongruities  by  spreading  huge  balda. 
chino  designs,  executed  in  coloured  glass,  over 
several  narrow  lights,  heedless  alike  of  relative 
proportion  or  style.  When  the  gronping  of 
figures  forming  one  illustration  throughout  two, 
three,  or  more  lights,  has  regard  to  the  due 
architectural  importance  of  the  mullions,  a 
grander  and  more  impressive  whole  is  obtained, 
with  the  advantage  of  larger  figures;  but  the 
temptation  to  a designer  of  glass  is  so  great  that 
there  is  in  this  treatment  great  danger  of  the 
architectural  design  of  the  mullions  and  tracery 
being  disregarded.  This  proved  to  be  the  case 
by  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  with 
the  free  use  of  enamels  a resemblance  to  painting 
became  general,  and  stained  glass,  instead  of  a 
medium  of  light  and  beautiful  crystalline  colour, 
became  feeble  and  opaque.  Heraldry  alone  re- 
tained in  its  decided  tinctures  and  medals  some- 
what of  the  old  brilliancy,  and  by  means  of 
flashed  colours  and  yellow  stain  great  nicety  of 
execution  was  practised. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen. 
turies  a very  meagre  account  can  be  given  of 
the  art,  as  the  prevailing  Puritanical  tastes 
discouraged  all  such  ecclesiastical  embellish- 
ments. As  a decoration  to  the  mansions,  how- 
ever,  it  was  freely  ajjplied.  Oxford  is  said  to 
have  the  best  e.xamples  of  church  glass  of  this 
time  in  the  windows  by  the  brothers  Van  Linge, 
which  are  treated  in  tho  usnal  Dutch  atyl6°of 
square  leaded  panes,  with  a group  upon  largo 
surfaces  of  enamelled  landscape.  Reynolds’s 
window,  in  the  College  Chapel,  notwithstanding 
the  graceful  conception  and  expression  of  the 
figures,  is  merely  a warm  sepia  picture  disfigured 
by  rectangular  lead  joinings  of  the  panes  of  glass. 
Until  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Medimval  archi-  , 
lecture  no  attempt  was  made  to  resume  the 
principles  and  processes  of  ancient  glass.  A con- 
siderable time  was  required  to  overcome  tho  harsh 
vivid  colours  and  smooth  uniform  surface  which 
modern  manufacturers  of  coloured  glass  thought 
immense  improvements  upon  the  old.  Modern 
combinations  of  such  glass  was  accordingly  un- 
satisfactory to  those  familiar  with  the  effects  of 
the  ancient,  and  though  the  surface  was  bespat, 
tered  with  dirt,  and  many  other  deceptions  were 
adopted  to  anticipate  the  action  of  time,  all  was 
unavailing  for  catching  the  realqnality  of  colour, 
until,  by  Mr.  Winston  and  Messrs.  Powell’s 
analysis  of  old  glass,  they  produced  in  1849,  their 
beautiful  antique  pob.metals.  Messrs.  Hartley 
of  Sunderland,  soon  followed,  and  afterwards 
Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingham  (both  eminent 
glass  manufacturers),  in  producing  similar  glass 
and  thereby  the  great  difficulty  that  the  revived 
art  had  in  obtaining  substance,  texture,  and  the 
mellow  brillancy  of  ancient  windows  was  over* 
come.  Varied  as  this  is  now  produced,  from  pale 
to  deep,  according  as  each  piece  varies  in  thick- 
ness,  the  flat  uniformity  of  colour  is  broken  up,  and 
this  is  carried  farther  by  doubling  one  colour,  in 
a molten  layer,  over  another,  thus  having  ruby 
blending  to  blue,  or  ruby  to  orange,  or  blue  to 
green,  almost  rainbow*like  in  their  glowing  gra- 


dations.  Draperies,  foliage,  &o.,  gradating  in 
this  manner  undulate  richly  in  their  colours. 
The  more  diversity  that  can  thus  be  produced, 
and  skilfully  applied,  in  the  working  together  of 
the  many  pieces  composing  a window,  the  more 
hopeful  are  grand  rioh  effects  for  tho  future  of 
the  art.  Browns  like  autumn  tints,  whites  iri- 
descent  as  the  pearl,  greens  and  colour  varying 
as  in  leaves  and  flowers  are  no  ovor-sanguine 
hopes  ; and  if  this  art  can  also  woo  master-minds 
to  reveal  in  her  the  treasures  of  Scripture,  depict 
the  loveliness  of  nature,  record  the  scenes  and 
history  of  human  life,  and  indnlge  in  “divers 
fanoyea,”  the  storied  panes  of  the  future  maybe 
even  more  richly  dight  than  those  of  old. 


LEGISLATION  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  HOUSES. 

The  Oounoil  of  the  Social  Science  Association 
had  under  consideration  on  Thursday  last  (9th) 
the  followiog 

Report  from  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Health  Department,  on  the  subject  of  necessity 
for  further  and  more  complete  legislation  on  the 
construction  of  dwelling-houses  : — 

“ (o.)  That  the  oarnesb  attention  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  be  directed  to  the  necessity 
for  amending  and  consolidating  the  law  with 
regard  to  building  oonetruotion  into  ono  Act 
applicable  to  the  whole  country. 

(6.)  That  the  present  state  of  the  law,  per- 
mibting  as  it  does  of  the  erection  of  honsos  totally 
devoid  of  all  necessary  sanitary  considerations, 
is  calculated  to  defeat  tho  object  and  to  render 
nugatory  the  otherwise  beneficial  operation  and 
action  of  recent  sanitary  legislation. 

(c.)  That  the  administration  of  any  Act  of  Par- 
liamcot  relating  to  the  proper  hygienic  construc- 
tion of  houses  should  be  entrusted  to  proper  and 
efficient  officers,  under  the  direction  of  the  local 
authorities,  with  controlling  power  ot  a central 
authority  (say  the  Board  of  Works  for  the 
Metropolis). 

(ci.)  That  inasmuch  as  the  defective  sanitary 
construction  of  bouses  in  all  largo  cities  mate- 
dally  contributes  towards  creating  a high  rate 
of  mortality,  no  legislative  measure  cau  be  con- 
sidered  effective  which  does  not  determine  a 
standard  of  habitability,  and  which  does  not  con- 
tain a clause  enacting  that  all  newly.built  houses 
and  their  appurtenances  shall  be  certified  as  fit 
for  habitation  by  the  officers  of  the  local  autho- 
rity before  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  same  to  be 
occupied.” 


A NEW  LOOKING-GLASS. 

M.  Leaoik,  the  well-known  inventor  of  tho 
gas  engine,  has  brought  out  a method  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  safe  manufacture  of  looking, 
glasses.  His  new  system  was  subjected  to  the 
Sooieto  d’Eocouragement,  and  this  important 
body  has,  after  due  investigation,  published  a 
favourable  report.  It  is  notorious  that  innu- 
merable  eff’orts  have  been  made  to  replace  the 
dangerous  use  of  mercury  by  some  more 
innocuous  substance.  The  silver  foliating  process, 
conceived  by  M.  Draytou,  and  perfected  by  m! 
Petitjean,  is  the  only  system  which  as  yet  affords 
any  practical  solution  to  the  difficulty.  We  may 
mention  that  it  consists  of  placing  a thin  layer 
of  silver,  which  is  obtained  by  previously  re- 
ducing  with  tartaric  acid  an  ammoniaoal  dissolu- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Unfortunately,  the 
mirrors  thus  produced  are  marked  by  a dis- 
agreeable yellowish  tint,  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  glasses  prepared  according  to  the  old  and 
dangerous  system.  Further,  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  adherence  of  the  silver  on  the  glass  is 
not  very  reliable  ; and  it  has  also  a tendency  to 
blacken  under  the  influence  of  sulphurous  emana- 
tions,  notwithstanding  the  varnish  laid  on  to  pro- 
teefc  the  back  of  the  mirror.  This  deterioration 
is  particularly  noticeable  when  mirrors  are  ex- 
ported beyond  the  equator,  and  confined  for 
several  months  in  the  hold  of  a ship. 

By  means,  however,  of  the  improvements 
which  M.  Lenoir  has  suggested,  these  incon- 
venienoes  are  entirely  obviated.  His  process 
consists  of  the  amalgamation  of  a very  small 
quantity  of  mercury  with  the  layer  of  silver  pre- 
viously  affixed  to  the  glass.  This  is  easily  ob- 
tained  by  dropping  a solution  of  oyanide  of  mer- 
cury over  the  silver.  This  salt  reacts  on  the 
silver,  dissolves  it  in  part,  leaving  a small  quan. 
tity  of  mercury  free  to  combine  with  the  silver 
remaining  on  the  glass.  Thus  prepared,  the 
mirror  loses  its  objectionable  yellow  tint,  and 
the  silver  is  less  susceptible  to  sulpharous  ema-  ^ 
nations.  Finally,  the  adherence  of  the  metal  on ' 


the  glass  is  better  secured.  M.  Lenoir’s  success 
is  not  merely  theoretical ; his  mirrors  have  been 
submitted  to  an  experimental  test  lasting  two 
years.  During  this  time  they  were  exposed  to 
the  trial  of  long  sea  journeys,  and  the  metui 
preserved  its  colour  and  position  against  the 
glass.  This  new  invention  will  be  all  the  more 
welcome  when  we  remember  that  the  mercury 
usually  employed  endangers  the  very  lives  of 
the  workmen  who  manipulate  this  treacherous 
substance  ; and  sometimes  also,  when  yielding  to 
certain  atmospherical  influences,  gravely  com. 
promises  the  health  of  persons  living  in  rooms 
profusely  ornamented  with  mirrors. 


MODERN  MOSAICS. 

An  interesting  report  on  Brifiaut’a  mosaic 
floors  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Industrial 
Society  of  Northern  France.  These  are  nob 
made  of  pebbles  or  shells,  but  of  thin  pieces  of 
oak  and  other  woods  placed  together  so  as  to 
form  designs.  These  pieces  are  not,  however, 
held  by  frames  or  by  glue,  but  are  maintained  in 
tbeir_  proper  position  by  a layer  of  bibuminons 
mastic  poured  while  warm  over  the  wood,  and 
then  covered  by  a large  terra-cotta  or  hardware 
tile.  Thus  the  three  substances  are  knit  together, 
and,  to  render  their  adherence  still  more  secure, 
conical  iron  bolts  are  driven  into  holes  previously 
pierced  throngh  the  terra-cotta  to  the  wood. 
This  also  is  done  while  the  mastic  is  still  pliable. 
The  mosaic  fixed  in  this  manner  on  a tile  is  about 
20  centimetres  square,  and  can  be  placed  on  a 
layer^  of  sand  and  a bed  of  mortar  or  cement,  to 
constitute  a floor.  Tho  tiles  supporting  the 
mosaic  are  connected  by  thin  iron  spikes,  which 
readily  fit  into  grooves  previously  prepared. 
This  system  of  flooring  can,  therefore,  be  used 
wherever  terra-cotta,  hardware,  or  porcelain 
tiles  are  now  employed.  It  is  easily  removed 
from  place  to  place,  and  the  inventor  further  in- 
tends  so  modifying  his  system  as  to  render  it 
applicable  to  cabinet-work.  M.  Briffaut,  we 
should  add,  does  nob  consider  that  the  coat  of 
this  style  of  ornamentation  is  likely  to  be  any 
impediment  to  its  success. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FRENCH  PORTS. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  been 
pleased  to  note  the  publication  of  decrees  in  the 
Official  Joxtrnal,  sauctioning  extensive  works  for 
the  improvement  of  various  French  ports.  The 
Minister  for  Public  Works  is,  for  instance,  in- 
structed to  accept,  in  the  name  of  the  State  a 
loan  of  eoO.OOOi.,  offered  by  the  Calais  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  to  forward  works  in  the  harbour  of 
that  town.  M.  Teisaerene  de  Bart,  who  will 
probably  succeed  M.  de  Meaux  in  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works,  submitted  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee a project  for  raising  a loan  of  505, 000^., 
which  will  bo  accepted  by  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  works  and  improve- 
ments of  Dunkerque  Harbour.  The  port  of 
Rouen,  also,  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  a loan  of 
120,0001.  will  facilitate  this  work.  This  inland 
town  will  thus  be  rendered  more  accessible  to 
sea-going  ships.  This  is  a step  towards  satisfy, 
log  the  ambition  of  those  patriots  who  long  to 
seo  the  capital  of  France  become  a maritime 
port,  though  Paris  is  so  much  farther  up  the 
Seine  thau  Rouen. 

In  Algeria,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Philippeville  has  received  official  notification 
that  it  may  issue  a loan  at  six  per  cent,  for  the 
completion  of  its  port.  Tho  loan  is  to  be  refunded 
by  means  of  a tax  levied  on  all  ships  availing 
themselves  of  the  new  harbour. 


THE  DUBLIN  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  prizes  awarded  to  the  successful  students 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Schools  of  Art 
for  the  year  1875,  were  distributed  on  Monday, 
the  28th  nit.,  by  his  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  More  than  ordinary  interest  was 
manifested  on  the  occasion  in  consequence  of 
the  Government  scheme  re  science  and  art 
which,  if  carried  out,  will  place  these  schools  on 
a wider  basis,  and  effect  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  The  report  of  the  head  master 
and  general  director  (Mr.  R.  Edwin  Lyne)  was 
submitted  to  the  meeting,  showing  that  con- 
siderablo  progress  in  art  instruction  has  been 
made  m the  Dublin  schools.  From  the  report 
we  learn  tliat  the  total  number  of  national 
awards  made  to  the  whole  of  the  schools  of 
the  United  Kingdom  since  their  institution  in 
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1866  to  the  present  time  haa  been  1,546. 
The  Dublin  School  haa  obtained  one-nineteenth 
of  the  entire  number  of  such  awards,  though 
competed  for  by  an  average  of  115  echools  of  art ; 
one-seventeenth  exclusive  of  those  gained  at 
South  Kensington,  and  one-thirteenth  exclusive 
of  those  taken  by  Sooth  Kensington  and  other 
London  Schools  of  Art.  Despite  of  difficulties, 
the  Dublin  schools  have,  it  appears,  obtained  a 
success  that  has  been  denied  to  institutions  en- 
joying  Government  aid.  Since  1866  the  principal 
studies  have  been  transmitted  to  London  to  com- 
pete for  prizes  of  the  highest  grade,  and  for 
national  awards,  with  the  chief  productions  of 
the  whole  of  the  art  schools.  In  the  late  London 
International  Exhibition  of  1874,  the  Dublin 
Society’s  schools  submitted  eighty-four  works 
illustrative  of  the  higher  stages  of  original  art 
study,  including  specimens  of  manufacture  exe- 
cuted  from  the  designs  of  the  schools.  The 
whole  of  these  works,  and  the  stndents  by  whom 
tliey  were  executed,  obtained,  during  the  past 
year,  medals.  An  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  of  last  year 
took  place  daring  the  Christmas  vacation,  and 
was  visited  by  8,000  persons.  The  number  of 
works  selected  to  enter  the  national  competition 
amounted  to  fifty. two,  and  five  awards  were  ob- 
tained. The  examiners  of  these  works  refer  in 
their  report  to  the  satisfactory  studies  in  the 
higher  stages  of  art  instrnotion,  making  par- 
ticular mention  of  the  studies  executed  from  the 
living  model,  the  figure  from  the  antique,  and 
the  still-life  studies  in  oil. 


THE  COST  OF  BUILDING  ST.  THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL,  AND  ASSESSMENT. 

The  outlay  incurred  in  building  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  was  disclosed  in  the  course  of  an  inquiry 
before  the  magistrates  at  the  general  assessment 
sessions  last  week.  Tbe  overseers  of  Lambeth 
appealed  against  a decision  of  the  assessment 
committee  of  the  Lambeth  vestry,  under  which 
the  gross  value  was  set  down  at  8,400L,  and  the 
rateable  value  at  7,000L,  although  in  1872  the 
magistrates  fixed  the  gross  value  at  13,0801.,  and 
the  rateable  value  at  10,9001.  The  overseers 
now  applied  to  the  court  to  restore  the  gross 
and  rateable  value  to  that  amount. 

Amongst  the  witnesses  examined  on  behalf  of 
the  appellants  was  Mr.  Vigera,  snrveyor,  who 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  the  building,  in- 
eluding  the  land.  He  stated  that  the  ground 
upon  which  the  hospital  was  erected  was 
8^  acres  in  extent,  and  the  price  paid  for  it  was 

90.0001,  The  snm  of  48,0001.  was  expended 
upon  the  foundations,  bringing  np  the  outlay  on 
laud  and  foundations  to  138,0001.  The  structure 
cost,  cxolnding  all  ornamentation,  294,0001. 
Altogether,  the  total  coat  was  432,0001.,  and  lie 
thought  that,  at  3^  per  cent.,  would  give  15,1201. 
as  the  value,  the  landlord  doing  the  repairs. 
From  that  amount  he  deducted  10  per  cent.,  and 
that  made  the  rateable  value  13,6801.  Looking 
at  the  cost  of  land  in  other  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis and  buildings  generally,  he  should  say 
10  per  cent,  was  the  deduction.  He  took  in  his 
valoation  a plain  building  at  the  cost  of  8d.  per 
foot  3 but  residences  would,  at  the  present  time, 
cost  Is.  per  foot. 

Mr.  Trollope,  surveyor  and  builder,  corro- 
borated  Mr.  Vigers’s  statement,  and  added  that 
such  a structure  could  not  now  be  erected  for 

350.0001. 

Mr.  Henry  Currey,  the  architect  of  the  build- 
ing,  was  also  called  as  a witness  during  the 
inquiry,  and  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  he 
said  that  one  reason  why  the  hospital  was  so 
expensive  was,  that  part  of  the  foundation  was 
on  land  which  formerly  formed  a portion  of  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  they  had  to  place  con- 
Crete  and  form  a basement  under  the  whole 
building. 

Other  witnesses  were  called  on  the  part  of  the 
governors  of  the  hospital  to  prove  that  the  gross 
value  was  6,0001.,  and  the  rateable  value  5,0001., 
and  Sir  Francis  Hicks,  the  treasurer,  stated  that 
the  high  rating  had  rendered  it  necessary  to 
close  141  beds.  In  order  to  show  that  Lambeth 
saved  a large  amount  in  parochial  expenditure 
through  the  hospital,  he  stated  that  they  had  as 
many  as  50,000  out-patients,  more  than  one  half 
of  whom  came  from  Lambeth.  He  added  that 
the  figures  of  the  indoor  patients  did  not  include 
maternity  cases,  which  amounted  to  1,100  or 
1,200  from  Lambeth,  for  which  that  pariah  would 
have  had  to  pay  10s.  each  case  to  their  medical 
officers,  if  the  women  had  nob  been  relieved  at 
the  hospital.  In  answer  to  a question,  he  stated 


that  the  irrome  of  the  hospital  was  40,0001., 
from  which  had  to  be  deducted  7,0001.  interest  on 
borrowed  money. 

The  Court  ultimately  decided  that  the  valua- 
tion should  be  restored  to  the  original  amount 
fixed  by  the  Court  in  1872,  viz.,  13,0801.  gross, 
and  10,900?.  rateable  value. 


THE  TRADE  AND  ANNUAL 
VALUE  OP  THE  SURREY  COMMERCIAL 
DOCK  COMPANY. 

The  amount  of  business  annually  carried  on 
at  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  which  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  timber  trade,  was  dis- 
closed at  an  investigation  at  the  General  Assess- 
ment Sessions,  Westminster,  when  the  Company 
appealed  against  the  sum  at  which  they  had  been 
rated  by  the  Rotherhithe  local  authorities.  The 
dock  premises  had  been  assessed  on  a gross 
value  of  64,461?.,  with  a rateable  value  of  48,346?., 
and  it  was  this  valuation  that  was  appealed 
against.  It  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the  com. 
pany  that  the  old  assessment  was  42,850?.,  and 
in  November,  1867,  it  was  raised  to  42,869?., 
which  in  1870  was  again  reduced  to  37,061?. 
Since  that  time  new  bnildiogs  had  been  erected 
and  other  alterations  made  to  the  premises,  and 
the  rateable  value  was  increased  in  the  sup- 
plemental  valuation  list  to  38,525?.  Since  that 
valuation  there  had  been  no  snbstantial  change 
in  the  character  of  any  of  the  property.  The 
docks  were  chiefly  used  for  the  importation  of 
timber,  and  the  trade  in  connexion  with  it.  The 
years  1873  and  1874  were  exceptional  years  as 
far  as  the  wood  trade  was  concerned.  In  1873 
the  importation  was  764,000  tons,  and  in  1874 
it  increased  to  878,000  tons,  dropping  in  1875 
to  741,000  tons.  That  showed  that  there  was  an 
inflated  state  of  trade  in  1873  and  1874,  which 
suddenly  dropped  in  1875,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  fair  to  base  the  assessment  upon  these  ex- 
ceptional years.  The  respondents  seemed  to  have 
based  the  assessment  on  the  average  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  1874,  which  was  inequitable.  It 
should  be  based  on  the  preceding  five  years,  or, 
at  least,  three  years.  The  average  annual  gross 
receipts  for  five  years  amounted  to  210,765?.  3 
for  three  years,  222,152?. ; and  for  1874,  252,585?. 
The  dues  received  in  1870  amounted  to  71,5001. 3 
in  1871,  75,000?.;  in  1872,  76,800?.;  in  1873, 
89,000?.  3 and  in  1874,  91,000?.  During  these 
last  two  years  there  was  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  coal,  and  that  led  to  an  enormous  importation 
of  wood,  but  that  was  altogether  exceptional.  It 
was  contended  that  the  basis  should  be  five 
years  ; but  if  three  years  were  taken,  1872, 1 873, 
and  1874,  it  would  give  the  two  exceptional 
years,  and  one  bad  year.  On  behalf  of  the  re- 
spondents  it  was  urged  that  the  docks  were  a 
progressive  concern,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  take  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  as  they 
would  be  taking  years  worse  than  any  future 
year  was  likely  to  be.  The  Court  decided  to  take 
the  average  of  the  three  years  1872,  1873,  and 
1874  3 and  it  was  agreed,  after  a consultation 
between  the  parties,  to  reduce  the  gross  value 
from  64,461?.  to  50,000?,,  and  the  rateable  value 
from  48,346?.  to  40,000?. 


THE  FLOODS. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  the  29th  of  February  a paper  was  read 
“ On  the  Floods  in  England  and  Wales  during 
1875,  and  on  Water  Economy,"  by  Mr.  G.  J. 
Symons,  secretary  to  the  Meteorological  Society. 

The  first  flood,  on  the  15th  of  July,  was  the 
result  of  a rainfall  of  largo  amonnt  and  duration. 
The  rain  lasted  on  an  average  about  thirty  hours, 
but  in  most  localities  90  or  more  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  fell  in  twenty. four  hours,  and  at  some 
stations  all  fell  in  twenty. four  honrs.  This  flood 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  West  of  England,  and 
its  eS’ects  were  most  serious  in  Monmouthshire 
and  South  Wales,  where  at  many  stations  the 
rainfall  on  the  15th  of  July  was  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  the  amonnt  previously  recorded  at  those 
places.  Generally  heavy  summer  rains  occur  in 
thunder-storms,  but  the  July  rain  in  Monmouth, 
shire  and  South  Wales  was  not  of  this  type,  and 
was  quite  as  remarkable  for  its  steady  persistent 
rate,  of  about  1 in.  in  each  of  five  successive 
periods  of  five  hours,  as  for  the  total  quantity. 
The  damage  caused  by  this  flood  was  con- 
aiderable.  The  Avon  and  Frome  overflowed 
their  banks ; at  Cinderford,  Gloucester,  a reservoir 
burst  and  flooded  two  or  more  mines;  at  Mon- 
, mouth  a reservoir  burst  and  numerous  bridges 


were  swept  away  ; and  the  traffic  on  the  greater 
number  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorgan, 
shire  railways  was  interrupted. 

From  the  16th  to  the  18th  of  July  heavy  rain 
fell  in  various  parts  of  the  east  of  England  and 
the  midland  counties,  but  with  no  very  exceptional 
amounts,  the  largest  reported  being  near  Louth, 
1‘3G  in.,  and  at  Halifax,  1T8  in. 

Some  idea  of  the  exceptional  nature  of  tho 
floods  of  1875  might  bo  gathered  from  the 
observations  made  on  the  height  of  the  Avon,  at 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Since  1800  there  bad  been 
only  ten  floods  exceeding  the  height  of  4 ft.  above 
the  weir,  and  four  of  these  were  in  1875,  in 
which  year  alone  more  than  one  flood  had  reached 
over  4 ft.  Observations  at  Evesham,  sixteeu 
miles  lower  down  the  river,  gave  nearly  the  same 
results,  the  slight  difference  probably  being  duo 
to  the  tributaries  which  the  Avon  received 
between  the  two  towns. 

The  enormous  amount  of  damage  and  loss 
caused  by  these  floods,  suggested  forcibly  tho 
question,  "Can  future  floods  be  abated,"  either 
by  embanking,  constructing  storage  reservoirs, 
or  lowering  the  water  level  ? There  was  a pre- 
vailing popular  demand  that  the  flood  waters  of 
the  upper  Thames  should  be  stored,  but  probably 
those  who  urged  this  did  not  realise  the  enormous 
amount  of  water  to  be  dealt  with.  The  reservoir 
storage  adequate  to  prevent  floods  on  this  river 
would  have  to  be  at  least  160,000,000,000  gallons, 
and  owing  to  the  Thames  valley  being  singularly 
destitute  of  good  natural  sites  for  reservoirs, 
their  construction  of  adequate  capacity  would 
cost  at  least  15,000,000?.  sterling  ; this  probably 
was  a sufficient  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  storage, 
regarded  solely  as  a remedial  measure  against 
floods. 

Considering  that  the  health  of  the  nation 
depended  on  the  purity  of  its  water  supply,  and 
considering  the  multitude  of  uses  of  water  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  great  pecuniary 
loss  resulting  from  floods,  it  seemed  remarkable 
that  there  was  in  England  no  central  body 
charged  with  the  supervision  and  control  of  so 
important  a matter.  It  was  believed  that  had  a 
central  department  existed  to  receive  informa- 
tion  of  the  depth  of  the  rainfalls,  and  with  power 
to  telegraph  the  information  to  local  officers, 
having  the  sluices,  &o.,  under  their  absolute  con- 
trol, much  of  the  recent  damage  might  have  been 
averted. 


THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund 
have  issued  a report  of  their  proceedings  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1875.  The  financial 
accounts  show  that  the  net  income  of  the  year 
1875  was  18,425?.  18s.  9d.  3 which  sum,  added  to 
the  amonnt  of  the  fund  given  in  the  last  report 
(593,627?.  178.  7d.)  makes  the  total,  on  the  31st 
of  December  last,  612,053?.  168.  4d.  During  tho 
year  the  trustees  have  laid  out,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings, 
69,092?.  Ss.  3d. ; and  the  sum  in  their  bands  at 
tho  end  of  the  year  available  for  future  opera- 
tions was  162,676?.  lls.  6d.  In  April  la^t  the 
new  buildings  in  Duke-street,  Stamford-street, 
were  opened,  and  in  July  those  in  Bermondsey, 
giving  accommodation  to  424  families.  Tho 
twelve  new  blocks  of  buildings  in  Southwark, 
street,  for  264  families,  are  now  flnished  and 
being  occupied.  These  buildings  being  in  such 
close  proximity  to  the  business  parts  of  the  City 
are  most  eagerly  sought  after,  upwards  of  1,000 
applications  having  being  made  for  264  seta  of 
rooms.  Twelve  blocks  of  building  of  200  tene- 
ments, near  the  Grosvenor-road,  Pimlico,  are 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will  bo 
opened  during  the  summer.  "When  these  arc 
occupied,  the  trustees  will  have  provided  dwell- 
ings for  1,846  families.  The  freehold  of  about 
an  acre  and  a quarter  of  land  in  Little  Coram- 
street  has  lately  been  purchased ; but  as  the 
leases  on  this  property  have  several  years  to  run, 
this  site  may  not  be  available  for  building  pur- 
poses for  some  time  to  come.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  of  the  head  of  each  family 
in  residence  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
11.  3a.  lOs.  The  average  rent  of  each  tenement 
was  43.  Oid.  per  week,  and  of  each  room  Is.  lid. 
The  tenants  have  the  use  of  scnlleries,  laundries, 
and  bath-rooms  free  of  charge.  The  net  income 
derived  from  the  buildings  occupied  was  a trifle 
over  3 per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  actual  cost 
of  land  and  buildings.  Notwithstanding  an 
epidemic  at  the  Chelsea  buildings,  which  caused 
a large  number  of  deaths  among  the  children, 
the  death-rate  for  the  year  in  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  taken  together  was  20‘8  per  1,000. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

At  tlio  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  the  Parliamentarv 
Committee  submitted  a report  to  the  effect  tha’l 
having  considered  a reference  made  to  them  bj 
the  Board  on  the  subject  of  the  water-supply  of 
the  metropolis,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the 
most  effective  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question 
would  be  to  obtain  power  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1869, 
that  the  water-supply  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  responsible  public  authorities.  Mr.  Roche, 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that 
the  question  was  a large  and  important  one,  and 
they  had  almost  practically  decided  it  when 
they  settled  that  they  could  not  carry  out  a 
system  of  hydrants  while  the  supply  remained 
in  the  hands  of  private  companies.  The  whole 
matter  had  been  under  the  consideration  of  a 
snb-coramittee  of  the  Corporation  and  a sub- 
committee of  the  Board  of  Works.  These  com- 
mittees had  been  attended  by  Mr.  Goldney  and 
Lord  Campordown,  and  they  had  come  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  they  could  not  do 
better  than  recommend  the  Board  to  adopt  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1869. 

After  a long  discussion  the  report  was  adopted, 
with  three  dissentients. 


LIGHT  AND  COLOUR. 

SiE, — In  my  last  I demurred  to  the  assertion, 
in  the  preface  of  Mr.  Cave  Thomas’s  book,  “ Our 
physicists  are  just  beginning  to  perceive  ” that 
under  either  hypothesis  light  can  exist  apart  from 
the  sentient  being,  only  “ as  a mechanical  im- 
pulse or  as  a vibration.”  Had  this  been  said  of 
our  artists,  it  might  have  been  more  just.  Mr. 
Cave  Thomas  himself  is  the  first  artist  (so  far  as 
I know)  who  has  clearly  seen  and  publicly  in- 
sisted upon  this  first  principle  in  the  science  of 
colour  j but  no  adept  in  natural  philosophy  can 
fail  to  distinguish  between  the  physical  agent 
and  the  sensations  which  itexcites.  They  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  word  "colour,”  applied 
to  an  object,  merely  expresses  the  disposition 
of  its  molecules  to  send  somehow  to  the  eye  those 
kinds  of  light  which  excite  the  corresponding 
sensation.  _ Such  would  be  astonished  to  find 
that  an  artist  who  has  thought  so  much  on  the 
subject  should  suppose' there  was  any  novelty  in 
this  part  of  his  conclusions,  except  to  his 
brother  artists.  But  the  merit  due  to  our 
author  is  rather  that  which  belongs  to  one  who 
has  straggled  by  his  own  researches  to  arrive 
at  truth,  than  that  which  belongs  to  one  who  first 
patiently  ascertains  what  truths  have  already 
been  attained  to,  and  then  endeavours,  by  his 
own  researches,  to  extend  the  bounds  of  know- 
ledge. To  find  physicists  who  knew  no  better 
than  to  account  colour  in  itself  as  a quality  of 
the  object,  we  should  have  to  go  back  to  the 
ages  when  men  drew  their  philosophy  from  the 
conceptions  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  thought 
that  bodies  sent  forth  to  the  eye  emanations 
from  their  surfaces,  and  that  the  office  of  light 
was  to  make  the  medium  transparent  to  such 
emanations.  In  some  such  way  as  this,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Colling  conceives  that  we  become  conscious 
of  the  redness  of  his  broken  brick. 

I have  often  wondered  why  it  is  that  artists  in 
general  and  teachers  of  art  do  still  so  often  con- 
tend, and  so  uselessly,  for  the  notion  that  colour 
is  something  residing  in  the  object.  Is  it  that 
they  are  so  enamoured  of  the  means  by  which 
they  produce  their  magical  effects  on  the  canvas 
as  to  attribute  all  to  their  pigments  and  nothing 
at  all  to  the  mysterions  invisible  agency  which 
makes  the  very  pigments  visible,  aud  distin- 
guishes  one  from  another  to  our  sense  ? Is  it 
because  our  Department  of  Science  and  Art  still 
suffer  to  bo  taught  in  their  schools  the  con- 
ventional system  of  Field#  who  knew  no  differ- 
ence between  pigments  and  colours,  and  founded 
his  system  upon  the  mixture  of  pigments,  and, 
mistaking  subtraction  for  addition,  measured  the 
intensity  of  his  colours  by  the  thicknesses  of  the 
coloured  infusions  which  he  used  to  produce 
them  ? But  no  rational  account  can  be  given 
why  notions  so  utterly  unfounded  slionld  still  be 
maintained,  and  still  be  taught  by  the  very  class 
which  would  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
their  rejection.  Some  ask,  Why  not  let  these 
notions  still  be  taught  ? Does  it  make  any 
difference  whether  artists  think  that  they  mix 
their  colours  when  they  mix  their  pigments,  or 
not  ? and  whether  they  understand  the  true  re- 
lations of  colours  to  each  other  or  not  .P  I 
answer : It  makes  the  difference  between  ah 
educated,  intelligent,  well-directed  skill,  and  a 


so  far  empirical,  and  sometimes  misdirected  skill. 
Great  would  be  the  difference  were  nothing 
taught;  but  much  greater  the  difference  where 
a false  theory  is  taught,  and  false  rules  of  har- 
mony, as  the  consequence  of  it.  If  what  is 
taught  is  misleading,  it  is  of  course  directly 
mischievous;  if  only  useless,  it  is  vexatious  and 
discouraging,  and  so  still  mischievous.  The  simple 
truth  of  nature  alone  can  be  useful  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  department  of  science;'  improving  the 
taste  of  the  student,  opening  his  intelligence, 
directing  his  hand,  supplying  what  might  else 
be  wanting  in  his  productions,  and  every  way 
adding  to  the  valne  of  his  work. 

In  his  Introduction,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  again 
asserts  that  any  reference  to  colours  as  sensa- 
tions is  " a very  recent  innovation,”  and  adds, — 
“Till  lately,  the  theory  of  light  was  exclusively 
treated  as  a mechanical  question,  and  quite  in- 
dependently  of  any  considerations  touching  the 
sentient  being.  That  Newton  bad  glanced  at  the 
subject  from  a physiological  point  of  view,  and 
in  reference  to  sensation,  is  probable.  . . . but 
whatever  the  ideas  of  the  master  may  have  been 
with  reference  to  the  physiological  aspects  of  his 
hypothesis,  they  were  either  nudivulged,  or  were 
passed  unnoticed  by  succeeding  writers  upon  the 
subject.”  Newton’s  definition,  given  in  my  last 
letter,  shows  what  a mistake  this  is,  so  far  as 
Newton  is  concerned ; and  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  from  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young, 
and  other  writers,  that  it  is  equally  wrong  with 
respect  to  his  followers.  I will  give  one  more 
quotation  from  Newton’s  “ Optics,”  to  show  that 
he  not  only  ascribed  the  colour  sensations  to  the 
action  of  the  different  rays  of  light  on  the  optic 
nerves,  but  suggested  the  mode  in  which  the 
nerves  are  probably  acted  on,  to  produce  the 
different  sensations. 

“ Query  12. — Do  not  the  several  sorts  of  rays 
make  vibrations  of  several  bignesses,  which 
according  to  their  bignesses  excite  sensations  of 
several  colours,  much  after  the  manner  that 
the  vibrations  of  the  air,  according  to  their 
several  biguessea,  excite  sensations  of  several 
sounds  ? And  particularly,  do  not  tho  most 
refrangible  rays  excite  the  shortest  vibrations 
for  making  a sensation  of  deep  violet,  the 
least  refrangible  the  largest  for  making  a sensa- 
tion of  deep  red;  and  the  several  intermediate 
sorts  of  rays  vibrations  of  several  intermediate 
bignesses  to  make  sensations  of  the  several  in- 
termediate colours  ?”  To  which  quotation,  did 
space  permit,  I might  add  others,  suggesting 
that  the  harmony  and  discord  of  colours  may 
arise  from  the  proportions  of  these  vibrations  ; 
and  giving  a reason  for  thinking  that  the  cause 
is  of  this  nature  on  account  of  the  " lastingness  ” 
of  the  sensations  excited  by  light,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  like  sensations  are  produced  by 
pressure  or  impact  on  the  eye.  He  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  conjecture  the  existence  of  an  ethereal 
all-pervading  medium,  through  which  such 
vibrations  are  propagated,  and  to  calculate  that 
they  must  bo  above  700,000  times  quicker  than 
the  vibrations  of  the  air  which  produce  the 
sensation  of  sound  in  the  ear.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  did  not  attach 
more  importance  to  the  study  of  what  Newton 
and  others  have  recorded,  before  attempting  a 
revised  theory  : it  could  not  have  failed  to 
modify  considerably  the  opinions  he  has  ex- 
pressed. 

A short  notice  of  one  point  more  in  the  Intro- 
duction'-mnst  conclude  this  letter.  In  page  3 
Mr.  Cave  Thomas  quotes  a sentence  from  the 
late  Sir  J.  Herschel’s  “ Outlines  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy,”  to  the  effect  that  the  undulatory  theory 
has  not  been  so  successful  as  the  corpuscular 
theory  in  accounting  for  " the  production  of 
colours  by  refraction  of  light  by  a prism.”  The 
treatise  referred  to  was  written,  I believe,  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  when  Hersohel  was  not 
fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  undulatory 
theory.  In  a letter  which  he  addressed  to  me, 
May  27,  1869,  he  refers  to  bis  more  recent' 
writings  on  the  sabjeeb,  in  which  no  such  hesi. 
tation  will  be  found ; and  as  in  the  same  letter 
ho  also  touches  upon  the  subjects  of  this  com- 
munication in  other  respects,  1 hope  I shall  not 
be  thought  wrong  in  giving  the  following  ex- 
tract from  ib  : — 

"I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  lecture  to  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  the 
Science  of  Colour.  . . . The  principles  you  advo- 
cate, and  which,  no  donbt,  are  the  true  aud 
fundamental  ones  of  the  subject,  are  precisely 
those  which  I have  taken  great  pains  to  make 
current  among  the  artistic  and  non-sciontific  part 
of  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  in  various  pub- 
lications, aud  more  especially  in  a work  which  I 


must  presume  you  have  not  seen,  or  I think  you 
would  hardly  have  omitted  some  mention  of  it 
I mean  my  ‘ Familiar  Lectures  on  Scientific 
Subjects*  (Strahan,  London,  1866),  where,  in 
pages  257,  253,  261-265,  you  will  find  those 
principles  clearly  laid  down,  and  their  applica- 
tion  to  pictorial  art  pointedly  insisted  on.  I 
regret  to  perceive,  however,  from  the  remarks 
made  on  your  lecture  in  the  discussion  which 
ensued,  by  one  aud  all  the  interlocators  (your- 
self excepted) — remarks  displaying  what  I should 
call  crass  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject  of  light 
and  colours, — how  very  little  progress  has  yet 
been  made  in  clearing  from  the  artistic  mind 
those  idola,  which,  from  a jargon,  have  fixed 
themselves  into  a doctrine,  and  which  I highly 
applaud  your  standing  forward  thus  prominently 
to  dispel.  The  substitution  of  green  for  yellow 
as  one  of  the  primary  colours  is  due  to  Dr.  Young ; 
but  neither  Wollaston  nor  Young  ever,  I believe, 
tried  to  compound  yellow  by  mixing  prismatic 
red  and  green.  The  experiments  of  Helmholtz, 
Maxwell,  and  myself  have,  I presume,  definitely 
settled  that  point.” 

The  last  two  sentences  of  this  extract  bear 
upon  a question  which  I hope  to  discuss  in  my 
next  letter.  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  asserts  that  all 
colours  are  equally  simple  : I shall  endeavour  to 
state  again,  and,  if  I can,  more  clearly  than  be- 
fore, the  reasons  for  believing  that  there  arc 
three  simple  elementary  or  primary  colours. 

W.  Bensox. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I have  seen  tho 
letters  of  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  and  Mr.  Colling  in 
your  number  for  4th  March.  From  the  latter  I 
hope  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  us 
as  seemed  to  be,  and  that  Mr.  Colling  does  not 
mean  to  deny  that  we  become  conscious  of 
colours  by  means  of  different  kinds  of  light,  any 
more  than  I mean  to  deny  a certain  quality  in- 
herent  in  each  object  which  is  the  cause  of  its 
colour : namely,  that  whioh  makes  it  reflect  or 
otherwise  send  to  the  eye  those  kinds  of  light 
which  produce  the  sensation  of  its  colour.  But 
why  does  he  nob  admit  that  the  blue-producing 
rays,  and  the  yellow-producing  rays,  aud  all, 
equally  come  from  the  sun,  and  are  included  in 
ordinary  daylight  ? Why  not  agree  with  the 
whole  established  theory  of  light  and  oolour  ? 
My  next  letter  I hope  to  commence  with  a few 
remarks  on  Mr.  Cave  Thomas’s  letter. 


THE  SYSTEMATIC  MEASUREMENT  OF 
THE  HUMAN  FIGURE. 

Sir, — Can  Mr.  Bonomi  give  us  any  information 
how  the  Grecian  canon  of  proportion,  handed 
down  to  us  by  Vitrnvius,  was  obtained  ? Does 
Vitruvius  give  the  method  by  whioh  it  was  estab- 
liahed,  or  any  hint  by  which  we  may  arrive  at  the 
method  ? If  not,  we  must  accept  this  canon 
with  caution  as  an  assumption  not  yet  proven. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Greeks  did  sot 
about  their  art  in  a common-sense,  practical,  and 
scienti6c  way, — that  they  did  not  adopt  certain 
proportions  in  sculpture  and  architecture  without 
having  snffioienb  reason  for  so  doing.  Still,  I 
say,  as  a common-sense  and  practical  people,  we 
cannot  accept  the  results  handed  down  to  ns 
without  being  in  possession  of  the  data  on  which 
the  Grecian  canons  wore  established, — withont 
having,  onrselvos,  aiifflcient  reason  for  adopting 
them.  The  fatal  mistake  of  the  authors  of 
modern  works  on  proportion  is  that  they  think 
it  sufficient  to  quote  Greek  example.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  enongh  for  the  scientific  thinker, 
who  reqnires  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore 
certain  measures  were  adopted.  The  fact  is,  tho 
science  of  proportion  requires  to  be  worked  out 
de  novo  : this  is  being  done,  is  done,  bat  till  tho 
entire  work  is  fully  before  the  world  we  must 
still  lend  our  aid. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised when  I state  that  the  War  Office  could 
render  the  arts  most  signal  service  in  the  matter 
of  determining  the  English  oanon  of  proportion 
of  the  human  figure.  The  height  of  every  man 
in  the  army  is,  I believe,  registered.  We  ooold, 
therefore,  not  only  get  at  the  standard  of  height 
in  the  aggregate,  but  at  the  typal  stature  of  each 
regiment.  Possibly  the  authorities  may  have 
other  measurements  recorded  whioh  would  also 
furnish  data.  If  not,  with  a very  little  additional 
trouble,  they  might  have,  and  even  obtain  for 
us,  all  that  we  require.  This  example  would 
possibly  have  the  effect  of  moving  other  nations 
to  do  the  same  work,  and  then  in  a very  short 
time  wo  should  have  more  extensive  data  than 
ever  the  Greeks  had.  We  should  be  able  to 
establish  our  own  canons  of  proportion,  and  to 
test  those  of  the  Greeks. 
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In  sach  a work  the  inatrument  designed  by 
Mr.  Bonomi  might  be  of  great  service,  and  I 
should  be  well  pleased  if  he  were  to  be  entrusted 
with  this  intereating  survey  and  mapping  out 
of  the  human  frame.  But  if  he  should  consider 
it  a too  formidable  undertaking  it  would  be  one 
well  worthy  of  the  British  Association  if  this  had 
in  view,  ns  it  ought,  the  advancement  of  art  as 
well  as  of  science.  Meter. 


SILICATE  PAINT. 


Sir, — I have  noticed  an  article  in  your  number 
of  February  5th,  1S76,  under  the  heading, 
“ Lend  Colio  in  Devonport  Dockyard.”  It  strikes 
me  that  the  workmen  in  Devonport  Dockyard, 
who,  as  the  article  says,  are  exposed  to  great 
danger  from  the  cloud  of  dnst  produced  by  ham- 
raering  off  the  ships  the  old  lead  paint,  might  be 
spared  the  great  risk,  as  also  might  the  painters. 
I do  not  know  whether  the  authorities  of  that 
dockyard  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
silicate  paint  which  is  being  mannfactured  in 
Liverpool.  This  paint  is  altogether  free  from 
lead  or  any  other  poison,  and  is  superior  to  white, 
lead  in  many  ways.  First  of  all,  it  is  quite 
harmless  to  the  health  of  the  painter;  next,  it 
always  retains  its  opacity,  which  white-lead  does 
not  I it  never  tarnishes,  and  it  will  not  change 
tint  even  in  water-closets,  or  near  drains,  or  in 
foul  air.  I have  seen  objects  painted  with  the 
silicate  paints  which  were  submitted  to  all  kinds 
of  experiments  to  test  the  merits  of  the  pigment, 
and  I was  surprised  at  its  valuable  properties. 
It  certainly  deserves  the  attention  of  every  one 
in  the  trade.  Alfred  Lutschaunig. 

Liverpool  Assay  Office. 


CEMENTS. 

Sir, — Portland  cement  is  the  moat  useful 
article  ever  introduced  for  plastering  aud  brick- 
work,  both  for  external  and  internal  work,  but 
I am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a great  difference  in 
some  of  the  Portland  cements.  In  many  in- 
stances it  has  been  abandoned  for  plastering 
purposes  on  account  of  failure,  but  as  I travel 
about  the  metropolis  and  look  at  the  various 
buildings  done  with  the  original  material,  as  a 
practical  man  I cannot  detect  any  failure,  or  see 
where  the  action  of  the  weather  Las  disarranged 
the  work  to  any  extent;  but  whether  it  is  on 
aocoont  of  competition  in  the  manufacture,  or 
the  great  demand  for  the  material,  a great 
deal  of  the  Portland  cement  of  the  present  day 
is  different  from  what  it  was  originally.  Other 
cements  used  for  internal  purposes,  such  as 
Keene’s,  Parian,  and  Martin’s,  are  all  very  valu- 
able materials  if  not  abused  by  mixing  other 
materials  with  them,  thus  destroying  their  pro- 
perties, and  making  them  less  hard  than  the 
ordinary  plastering.  In  some  cases,  where  the 
work  is  supposed  to  be  done  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  above-named  materials,  scarcely  any- 
thing has  been  used  in  the  works  but  coloured 
water  or  potty  and  plaster. 

A Practical  Plasterer. 


plumber,  Dundee ; Messrs.  Alison,  Brothers, 
ironfounders,  Glasgow  ; and  Messrs.  Stewart  & 
Murray,  glaziers,  Dundee.  Mr.  John  Proudfoot, 
Glasgow,  is  the  inspector  of  works. 

Elgin. — The  directors  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank  have  just  determined  upon  some  extensive 
alterations  and  additions  to  their  banking  pre- 
mises  at  Elgin,  a building  recently  purchased, 
but  which  is  just  a century  old.  The  successful 
contractors  are:  — Messrs.  Alexander  Allan, 
mason  ; James  Macbeth,  carpenter  ; John 
Gordon,  plumber ; M'lvor  & Younrie,  plasterers; 
and  John  Kintrea,  painter.  The  alterations  will 
consist  chiefly  of  the  conversion  of  the  present 
three  stories  into  two,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  office,  shop,  and  other  internal  accommoda- 
tion. The  front  of  the  entire  structure  is  to  be 
refaoed  with  Greenbrae  and  Clashacli  freestone, 
from  the  quarries  near  Hopeman  ; and  the  archi- 
teot — Mr.  A.  M.  Mackenzie — has  endeavoured  to 
preserve  in  its  entirety  the  style,  which  is  Queen 
Anne  or  Georgian. 

Norwich. — Messrs.  Lacon  & Co.’s  new  branch 
bank,  situated  on  the  Gentlemen’s  Walk,  which 
will  shortly  be  opened  for  business,  is  an  im- 
posing building  in  the  Italian  style.  It  has  been 
built  by  Mr.  Downing,  of  Norwich,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  0.  Chambers,  architect,  of 
Lowestoft.  The  stonework  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Rust,  and  the  decorative  carving,  of  which 
the  fa<;ad6  presents  some  elaborate  specimens, 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Barrett. 

Stockton. — The  premises  for  the  Stockton 
Branch  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of 
England  have  so  far  approached  completion  as 
to  have  been  opened  for  business.  The  total 
coat  will  be  about  20,0001.  The  structure,  which 
has  been  two  years  in  progress,  is  situated  in  a 
commanding  position  in  the  centre  of  Iligb- 
street,  having  a front  of  Barnard  Castle  stone. 
Mr.  Marshall,  of  Darlington,  is  contractor  for  the 
building  ; Messrs.  Punch  Brothers,  of  Middles, 
brough,  for  the  office  fittings;  Mr.  Myes,  of 
Redcar,  for  plastering;  Messrs.  Hind  & Son,  of 
Stockton,  for  gas  fittings  and  plumbers’  work; 
Messrs.  Gargate  & Son,  Darlington,  joiners  ; Mr. 
Dryden,  of  Darlington,  for  the  painting  j and 
Mr.  C.  Young,  of  Stockton,  for  mantel-piecea,  (to. 


” STEEPLE  JACK.” 

Sir, — I do  not  know  whether  the  following 
suggestion  is  new  or  not ; — To  get  arope  over  the 
top  of  a high  chimney,  fire  a rocket,  with  cord 
attached,  up  the  inside  of  the  chimney.  The 
head  of  the  rocket  may  require  a wire  guard  to 
prevent  it  catching  against  the  sides. 

w.  n.  M. 


SOME  NEW  BANK  PREMISES. 

Dundee, — The  new  Clydesdale  Bank  buildings, 
Dundee,  are  being  rapidly  proceeded  with.  The 
site  is  triangular,  with  the  corners  rounded  off. 
The  building  takes  the  same  form,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  streets  on  every  side,  from  50  ft.  to 
GO  ft.  wide.  The  bank  building  and  its  ac- 
cessories may  be  said  to  have  three  sides,  two 
stories  and  a basement.  That  to  the  High- 
street  is  36  ft.  6 in.,  and  to  the  Seagate  74  ft., 
and  to  the  Murraygate  68  ft.,  receding  from  the 
High-street  C3  ft.  The  remaining  poition  of  the 
building  is  a parallelogram,  with  the  ends 
slightly  rounded,  and  facing  Commercial-street, 
with  a frontage  of  89  ft.,  in  which  will  be  shops 
on  the  ground-floor  and  offices  above.  The  style 
is  Italian,  of  a bold  and  massive  character. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  William  Spence,  of  Glasgow, 
and  the  contractors  for  the  various  works  are  : — 
Messrs.  Mann  & Myles,  masons,  Dundee  ; Messrs. 
D.  Kidd  & Sod,  joiners,  Dundee  ; Mr.  D.  Brown, 


ST.  WERBURGH’S  TOWER.  BRISTOL. 
The  Vandalistio  mania  for  church  destruction 
seems  to  have  travelled  from  London  to  Bristol. 
St.  Antholin’s  and  other  churches  in  London 
have  been  and  are  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  behest 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, — whether  in 
pursuance  of  statutory  powers  or  not  it  is  com- 
paratively useless  to  inquire  after  the  mischief 
has  been  done.  Street  improvements  are  the 
pretext  at  Bristol.  It  appears  that  a Bill  is 
now  before  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  pulling 
down  St.  Werburgh’s  Church,  and,  with  the 
funds  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  churchyard,  to 
build  another  church  in  one  of  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  ; but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  an  influen- 
tial meeting  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Mayor,  to  endeavour  to  take 
steps  to  secure  the  retention  of  the  tower.  The 
following  resolution  was  unanimonsly  adopted  : — 
“That,  considering  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  tower 
of  St.  Werburgh’s  Church,  which  forma  so  striking  an 
ornament  to  oiir  sncient  city  of  Bristol ; considering  the 
historical  associations,  datingfrom  tbe  fourteenth  century  j 
' considering,  moreover,  that  the  proposed  widening  of 
adjacent  streets  need  not  be  inlorfercd  with  by  the 
retention  of  the  tower  in  question,  this  meeting  strongly 
urges  the  retention  of  the  tower  and  the  construction  of 
a footway  through  it,  and  respectfully  solicits  the  Bristol 
Town  Council  to  take  such  steps  as  m»y  be  necessary  to 
this  object.’’ 

As  at  St.  Antholin’s,  London,  it  seems  to  be  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  ebnreh  muatgo,  but 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  Bristol  tower  will  be  more  successful 
than  the  exertions  made  to  preserve  Wren’s 
tower  at  St.  Antbolin’s. 


the  pipes  were  made  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  being  laid.  Heafterwards  instructed 
the  clerk  to  write  to  Mr.  Roper,  the  contractor, 
asking  him  to  postpone  furtheroperations.  The 
Streets  Committee  subsequently  met,  and  at  his 
(Mr.  Rogers’s)  request  a sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  works  that  had  been 
carried  out  by  the  contractor.  This  had  accord- 
ingly  been  done,  and  they  bad  drawn  up  the 
following  report : — 

'our  sub-coromittee  appointed  by  your  Streets  Com- 
mittee, and  also  instructed  by  your  Board, haveproceeded 
with  their  investigations  into  the  sewering  on  private 
properly,  and  constructed  by  your  Board's  contractor, 
with  results  as  follows : — 

ur  sub-committee  have  investigated  cases  iu  which 
the  earth  was  thrown  out  and  tbe  pipes  bared,  and  in  some 
instances  taken  out.  In  the  first  case,  they  found,  in  a 
total  of  nineteen  pipes, ; ten  had  broken  sockets;  iu  live 
other  cases  they  found  -1-in.  pipes  were  used  and  6-io. 
charged.  Iu  all  cases,  with  one  exception,  where 
junctions  should  have  been  used,  none  were  pat,  the  end 
of  one  pipe  being  placed  against  another,  which  was 
broken  to  receive  it.  No  clay  was  used  to  joint  tbepipes, 
as  required  in  the  specifications,  aud  in  the  only  case 
where  we  levelled  wo  found  the  fall  3 in.  in  31  ft.,  equal  to 
1 ft.  in  136  ft.,  instead  of  1 in.  in  20 in.,  as  required  by  tho 
specification.  The  drain  traps  were  inellicient.  One  was 
broken,  and  in  some  cases  the  yards  were  badly  laid  or 
relaid.  In  all  the  cases  we  investigated  we  found  mate- 
rials of  a very  inferior  character,  and  the  work  executed 
in  a most  wretched  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  almost 
useless  for  its  purpose.  In  three  other  cases  your  com- 
mittee intended  inyestigatiiig  we  found  your  contractor 
had  preceded  us,  and  taken  out  and  relaid  the  sewering. 
The  above  cases  are  so  serious  that  your  sub-committee 
cannot  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  decision,  but  leave  it  iu 
the  hands  of  your  Board.” 

Mr.  Rogers  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
and  advocated  the  taking  of  legal  proceedings 
against  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Jeavons  assorted  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  report  was  no  news  to  tbe  Board. 
Last  sammer  some  private  drainage  work  was 
done  so  badly  that  the  pipes  had  to  be  relaid. 
He  complained  to  the  Board,  but  was  only 
snubbed  for  his  pains. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  surveyor  to  the  Board,  said  it 
had  always  been  his  role  to  allow  tbe  contractor 
to  put  a 4.in.  in  place  of  a G-in.  in  connexion 
with  gullies,  as  the  smaller  pipe  made  the  better 
joint,  but  he  had  never  bad  the  least  suspicion 
that  tbe  contractor  had  been  using  4-ia.  pipes 
generally,  and  with  an  exceptional  number  of 
broken  sockets.  He  had  never  certified  that  the 
contractor’s  work  had  been  properly  done  until 
he  had  interviewed  the  contractor  three  times, — 
when  he  told  him  what  work  was  to  be  done, 
when  he  saw  the  work  being  done,  and  when  he 
measured  the  work  after  it  had  been  completed. 

The  Chairman  admitted  that  the  Board  bad 
known  what  was  going  on,  bnt  had  deferred 
taking  action  until  the  matter  could  be  put 
before  the  public. 

Tbe  motion  was  adopted,  and  tbe  committee 
was  directed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  tbe 
surveyor  in  the  matter,  and  to  take  advice  as  to 
legal  proceedings  against  tbe  contractor. 


now  DRAIN.PIPES  ARE  LAID  AT  BILSTON 
(AND  ELSEWHERE). 

Ax  a recent  meeting  of  the  Bilston  Township 
Commissioners,  Mr.  Rogers,  chairman  of  the 
Streets  and  Sewers  Committee,  stated  that  a fe 
weeks  ago,  Mr.  Morell,  the  agent  of  certain 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salop.street, 
called  his  special  attention  to  some  sewerage 
work  which  was  being  executed  by  tbe  Board’s 
contractor  for  private  drainage  works  (Mr. 
Roper).  On  going  there  he  eaw  a large  number 
of  pipes,  and  he  was  much  surprised  to  see  what 
he  considered  imperfections  in  them,  both  as 
regarded  the  quality  of  the  material  of  which 


DAMAGE  OF  BUILDING  GOODS  BY 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

CARD  V.  LONDON',  BRIGHTON,  AND  SOUTH  COAST 
RAILW.l.y  COMl'ANi'. 

In  this  case,  heard  in  the  Lewes  County  Court 
on  the  22ud  nit.,  Messrs.  Card  & Sons,  builders, 
of  Lewes,  sued  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway  Company  for  11.  IGs.  4-d.,  value 
of  goods  damaged  by  negligence.  The  plaintiffs’ 
case  was  that  their  agents  put  on  the  rail  at 
Battersea  some  1-40  drain-pipes  for  delivery  to 
Ur.  Henry  Constable,  of  Barcombe.  On  arrival 
at  tbe  latter  station  twenty-seven  were  found  to 
be  broken,  and  tbe  present  action  was  to  recover 
from  the  company  the  valneof  theljroken  pipes. 
It  appeared  that  the  goods  were  packed  by  the 
plaintiffa’  agents,  and  a note  was  signed  de- 
claring tho  pipes  to  be  forwarded  at  owner’s 
risk ; but  the  judge  held  that  as  this  note  was 
signed  after  the  packing  of  the  pipes  in  the 
wagon,  and  as  by  it  the  company  declared  to 
have  received  the  goods  in  good  condition,  they 
were  liable  for  the  damage  done,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  breakage  had  resulted  from 
a collision  or  circumstances  of  pure  accident. 
For  the  defence  it  was  contended  that  the  state 
of  the  goods  on  arrival  at  Barcombe  showed  that 
they  were  improperly  packed  ; but  the  judge, 
holding  that  this  was  not  sufficient,  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  tbe  amount  claimed. 


Society  of  Lady  Artists. — The  Exhibition 
for  1876  will  be  held  in  the  Gallery,  48,  Great 
Marlborougb-atreet,  and  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  13th  inst. 


March  11,  1876.] 
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"TOBIN’S  TENTILATOES." 

SiE, — I have  read  with  mnoh  astoniehment  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  School  Board 
for  London  have  paid  Mr.  Tobin  a sum  of  money 
for  permitting  them  to  make  use  of  the  system 
of  air-inlets  which  now  bears  his  name. 

I should  like  to  add  my  testimony  to  that 
which  I have  little  doubt  your  announcement 
will  draw  forth  from  other  quarters,  of  the  com. 
pleteness  with  which  this  so.called  invention  had 
been  anticipated.  In  1862  I employed  these  in- 
lets in  St.  Paul’s  Schools,  Allen-street,  Clerken- 
well,  of  which  building  I was  architect,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Richard  Moreland,  the 
well.known  engineer,  who  bad  himself  known 
them  to  be  successfully  in  use  in  previous  in- 
stances. This  carries  the  matter  back  thirteen 
years.  I have  no  doubt  it  might  be  carried  back 
still  further.  T.  Rogeh  Sauth. 


Masons’  Wages  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
A meeting  of  stonemasons  was  held  en  the  3rd 
inst.,  at  Newcastle,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  wages  question,  and  deciding  what  course 
should  be  pursued  in  the  future  in  view  of  the 
compromise  offered  by  the  masters.  Six 
months  ago  notice,  was  given  by  the  workino- 
masons  to  their  masters  of  their  intention  to 
apply  for  an  increase  of  wages  on  the  1st  inst. 
A meeting  took  place  between  masters  and  men, 
when  both  sides  of  the  case  were  stated.  The 
men  held  that  their  standard  wages, — 31s.  a 
week, — was  much  too  little  remuneration  for 
their  labour,  and  demanded  an  augmentation  to 
the  extent  of  4s.  per  week.  The  employers,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  advance 
sought  was  more  than  they  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  concede ; but  they  offered  to  compromise 
the  matter  by  giving  them  28.  a week  extra. 
The  meeting  of  the  men  on  the  3rd  inst.  was 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  this 
propoiition  to  the  general  body  of  the  workmen 
and  ascertaining  their  views  on  the  matter.  The 
meeting  was  throughout  in  favour  of  adhering 
to  their  original  demand,  and  resolutions  were 
passed  rejecting  the  offer  of  their  employers,  and 
asserting  the  expediency  of  standing  out  for  the 
entire  advance  demanded.  The  question  of  arbi- 
tration was  mooted,  but  the  feeling  of  the  meet- 
ing  was  decidedly  against  submitting  to  that 
mode  of  settlement. 

The  Strike  of  Sheffield  Plumbers. — On  the 
29th  ult.,  the  six  months’  notice  given  by  the 
operative  plumbers  of  Sheffield  to  their  masters, 
for  a redaction  of  hours  and  an  advance  of  wages, 
expired,  and  as  no  settlement  bad  been  arrived 
at,  the  men  were  paid  off  at  their  own  request. 
The  plumbers  have  hitherto  been  working  on  the 
“datal”  system,  by  which  they  made  fifty -five 
and  a half  hours  per  week,  and  received  fis.  8d. 
per  day  for  five  days,  and  3s.  8d.  on  the  Satur- 
day,  or  323.  per  week.  The  notice  which  they 
sent  to  the  employers  was  to  the  effect  that  their 
wages  shonld  be  increased  to  343.  per  week,  and 
that  the  working-hours  should  be  reduced  to 
forty-nine  and  a half,  as  in  the  other  branohea  of 
the  building  trade.  This  having  been  the 
standard  of  the  latter  for  about  three  years,  the 
masters  agreed  to  put  the  plumbers  on  an  equal 
footing,  but  instead  of  paying  them  by  the  day, 
to  give  them  8d.  per  hour.  The  men  accepted 
the  proposed  hour-system,  but  asked  for  8id.  per 
hour.  On  the  29th  ult.  the  employers  met  at  the 
Three  Tuns  Inn,  and  passed  a resolution  agreeing 
to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration  of  disinterested 
ppties,  chosen  by  both  aides ; and  to  pay  the 
difference  from  the  present  date  should  the  de- 
cision  go  against  them,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  men  in  tbe  meantime  should  resume 
work,  ■ • • 


United  States  Pottery. — A recent  number 
of  the  CrocJc9r\j  and  Glass  Journal,  published  in 
New  York,  contains  an  account  of  the  second 
annual  convention  of  the  United  States  Potters’ 
Asaooiation,  held  at  Pittsburgh  a few  weeks  ago. 
The  first  ‘‘regular  toast”  was  “The  Ceramic 
Art,”  proposed  by  the  president  and  responded 
to  by  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Brewer,  of  Trenton, 
In  the  coarse  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Brewer  said 
thirty  years  ago  there  was  no  successfully- 
worked  pottery  in  the  United  States,while  now  no 
less  than  forty  - three  firms  were  busily 
engaged  in  producing  ware,  from  the  cheapest 
to  the  best  quality.  He  gave  the  following 
statistics  relative  to  the  United  States  Potters’ 
Association  : — Number  of  kilns  of  the  asso- 
ciation, 136  j value  of  goods  sold  in  1875, 
$2,993,000 ; increased  value  sold  in  1875  over 
1874,  $200,000 ; capital  invested,  $1,089,000; 
yearly  wages,  $1,110,000;  borse-power,  1,000; 
capacity  worked  full,  .$4,895,000  ; coal  used, 
50,000  tons;  clay  used,  20,000  tons;  flint  and 
spar  used,  15,000  tons;  white  lead  used,  300 
tons;  imported  goods  sold  in  1873,  80,000  pack- 
ages ; in  1874,  66,000;  in  1875,61,000;  show- 
ing a steady  decrease  in  importations  amounting 
to  $1,500,000  in  ten  years,  which  the  United 
States  had  gained. 

Ely  Chapel,  Holborn, — We  mentioned  some 
time  ago  that  the  ancient  chapel  belonging  to 


New  Groynes  at  Brighton. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Brighton  Town  Council,  on  the  Ist  inst., 
the  Works  Committee  brought  up  a special  re- 
port upon  the  subject  of  repairing  the  existing 
groynes  and  constructing  new  ones,  in  accord- 
ance with  suggestions  of  the  surveyor  (Mr.  P.  C. 
Lockwood).  It  was  proposed  to  heighten  the 
wooden  groyne  opposite  the  Old  Steine,  and  ex- 
tend  it  160  ft.  from  the  tower-like  erection  form- 
ing the  termination  of  the  storm- water  overflow ; 
such  extension  to  bo  formed  of  concrete  blocks 
9 ft.  in  width  at  the  top.  This,  it  was  calculated, 
would  carry  the  fall  of  the  beach  130  ft.  further 
southward  on  the  west  side,  and  fill  in  the  bay 
as  far  as  the  concrete  groyne  opposite  East- 
street,  rendering  no  other  defeusive  structure 
necessary  between  those  two  points.  The  snr. 
veyor  also  proposed  to  repair  the  Black  Rock 
groyne,  a portion  of  which  had  been  washed 
away.  He  was  also  preparing  plans  for  a con- 
orete  groyne  opposite  Paston-place.  The  com- 
mittee resolved  that  the  works  recommended  by 
the  surveyor  be  done,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
3,OOOJ.  for  the  groyne  opposite  the  Old  Steine, 
and  8001.  for  the  repairs  to  the  Black  Rock 
groyne.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Contracts  for  Paving  Materials, 
at  Newington. — At  the  meeting  of  the  New- 
ington Vestry,  on  the  1st  inst.,  the  following 
tenders  were  accepted,  viz., — Messrs.  Stiff  & 


the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely  in  Holborn  was  | Son,  drain-pipes ; Messrs.  Jukes,  Coulson,  Stoke, 
sold  at  the  Auction  Mart,  and  that  it  was  pur-  j & Company,  ironwork;  Mrs.  E.  Beevers,  for  tho 
chased  hy  ^one  of  ^ the  religious  orders  of  the  | supply  and  execution  of  paving  works,  at  the 
n /-It  ..  .t  m.  t , following  prices  i — 2i-iQ.  York  paving,  9d.  per 

foot ; Rookhill,  9Jd.  per  foot  (laid)  ; Aberdeen 
granite  kerb,  12  in.  by  6 in.  (laid).  Is.  7id.  per 
foot;  Guernsey  granite  kerb  (laid),  Is.  7id.  per 
foot;  2i.in.  Yorkshire  paving,  21.  198.  per  100 
feet ; ditto,  2i-in.,  squared,  31.  4a.  per  100  feet ; 
Mr.  G.  Roots,  broken  flints,  3s.  lO^d.  per  cubic 
yard  ; Mr.  John  Chamberlain,  brooms,  &o. 

Parochial  Contracts  at  Chelsea.— At  the 
meeting  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry  on  the  29Lh  ult., 
Mr.  Lahee,  the  clerk,  read  a tender  from  Mr. 
Charles  Wright  for  horse-hire,  which  was  : — For 
man  and  horse  for  working  Bayley’s  vans,  ISs. 
per  day,  and  for  ordinary  oarts,  12a.;  for  carting 
granite,  &c.,  12s.  per  day ; for  horse,  driver,  and 


Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  chapel  was  at 
that  time  under  a lease  to  the  Welsh  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  who  have  continued  to  use  it  for 
their  services  for  about  thirty  years.  Their 
lease  expires  at  Lady-day,  but  we  understand 
that  possession  will  to-day  be  handed  over  to  tbe 
Fathers  of  the  Institute  of  Charity,  founded  by 
the  Abbate  Rosmini.  Tbe  pews  and  galleries 
will  be  cleared  away,  tbe  walls  relieved  of  their 
coats  of  plaster,  and  the  inner  ceiling,  also  of 
plaster,  removed,  so  as  to  display  the  oak  tim- 
bers of  the  roof.  Tbe  crypt,  when  emptied  of 
the  rubble  and  rubbish  with  which  it  is  now 
blocked  up,  will  form  a spacious  apartment, 
partly  lighted  by  side  windows,  and  will  be  used 


This  resolution  was  communicated  to  the 
workmen’s  committee,  but  they  sent  a reply 
stating  that  they  would  abide  by  their  former 
resolution. 

Sewage  Uciiisation  at  Liverpool.— The 
report  of  the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  Sewage 
Utilisation  Company,  which  has  just  been  issued, 
shows  that  the  affairs  of  the  company  are  not  in 
a very  flourishing  condition.  The  directors  have 
had  to  advance  or  guarantee  about  1,9001,,  and 
though  they  consider  it  is  only  a question  of 
time  for  the  demands  of  tbe  sewage  to  become 
larger,  they  think  some  fresh  arrangements 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  future.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  to  enter  into  certain  arrangements  as 
to  leasing,  or  failing  these,  to  wind  up  the  com- ' 
pany  altogether.  j 


‘ ‘ 1 “ - ."i  1-  n , yiauito,  ttu.,  14B.  poF  uuy  ; lor  norse,  anver,  ana 

as  a place  for  the  meetings  of  religious  coufra-  ' one-horse  oart  for  general  use,  123.  per  dav  • for 

ternities,  temperance  associations,  &c.,  and  horse,  cart,  and  man,  and  a man  for  slopping, 
possibly  also  tor  porposee  ot  instruotioo  ami  15s.  ; for  dasting.  ISs. ; for  horse  for  aweepiog 

leotiires.  Messrs.  Yoneg  js  Whelan  are  the  machine,  12a.  6d.  per  day;  for  a single  chaise, 

architects.  [ horse,  and  driver,  lOd.  6d.  per  day.  Mr.  Wynn, 

The  New  Street  from  Charing-cross  to  for  the  first  item,  123.  per  day;  tb, 

the  Embankment. — At  last  week's  meetiog  of  “ext,  lOs.  6d. ; tbe  third.  Is.  lOJ.  (per  load,  noe 
the  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Richardson  brought  up  the  two  next  lOs.  6d.,  the  next,  ISs.t 

a report  from  the  works  committee,  recom-  , last,  lOs.  The  tender  of  Mr.  Wynn  was, 

mending  that  tho  new  line  of  roadway  from  J 

Charing-cross  to  the  Victoria  Embankment  be  ' China  Clay  in  the  Helston  District.— It 
named  Northumberland-avenue.  He  said  the  J is  stated  that  there  is  a prospect  of  the  china- 
committee  had  carefully  considered  the  question  ' clay  deposits  of  the  H-^lston  district  being  worked 
of  the  name  to  be  applied  to  this  thoroughfare,  I on  a rather  considerable  scale.  So  far,  although 
aud  the  majority  appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that , the  clay  has  been  found  to  be  of  good 
the  old  name  of  Northumberland  should  be  re- , quality,  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  so 
tained.  A_  short  and  lively  discussion  ensued,  ' contracted  a way  as  to  place  this  business  at  an 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  there  wei'e  three  unmerited  disadvantage  when  compared  with 
streets  in  the  metropolis  named  Northumber- ' the  immense  establishments  of  the  St.  Stephen’s 
land,— —one  in  the  Strand,  one  in  Poplar,  and  the  * district.  This,  however,  it  is  hoped,  will  speedily 
other  in  Maryleboue.  The  word  “ avenue  ” was  be  remedied,  and  it  is  believed  that  tho  Tregon- 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  Ameri-  ing  Hill  district  will  rival  in  quantity  and  quality 
can  term,  and  that  there  was  no  wish  to  Ameri-  | the  most  favoured  localities  that  are  now  the 
canise  the  streets  of  London.  The  report  of  the  scene  of  china  olay  and  stone  production,  and 
committee  was  adopted,  and  tbe  new  street, ' introduce  a fresh  element  of  prosperity  to  the 
which  will  be  opened  on  the  11th  inst.,  will ' town  of  Helston. 

thus  be  called  "Northumberland.avenue."  We  j Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
cannot  say  we  like  it  mneh;  hoiveTer,  “it  will  . Society.-The  first  walk  of  this  Society  for  the 

I present  term  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  19th 
The  Proposed  Aquarium  and  Winter  j when  a numerous  party  assembled  in  the 
Garden  for  Ramsgate, — The  plans  sent  in  j Hall  of  Oriel  College,  where  Mr.  Butler  gave  an 
competition  for  the  new  Winter  Gardens,  iatereating  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and 


Skating-rink,  Aquarium,  and  Assembly-rooms  at 
Ramsgate,  are  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Custom, 
house.  The  design  of  Messrs.  Pennington  & 
Bridgen  shows  a Palace  of  Varieties,  intended  to 
be  comprised  in  an  area  of  320  ft.  by  85  ft.  The 
style  of  arcl/itecture  is  Italian,  and  the  centre  of 
the  building,  which  will  be  devoted  to  a floral 
ball,  will  contain  foliage  plants  and  choice 
exotics,  rook-work,  and  fountain,  and  will  be 
flanked  with  four  campanile  towers,  and  domed, 
whilst  the  east  wing  will  be  occupied  by  a 
spacious  assembly-room,  available  for  all  de- 
scription  of  entertainments,  and  on  the  base- 
ment wiil  be  a fresh  water  and  marine  aquarium, 
where  the  salt-water  tanka,  being  almost  on  the 
same  level  as  the  sea,  will  be  supplied  with 
water  without  the  aid  of  costly  pumping  ma- 
obinery.  The  skating-rink,  which  will  be  in  the 
east  wing,  will  be  decorated  with  shrubs  and 
rocks  in  the  centre. 


early  history  of  the  college,  and  the  party  then 
proceeded  to  visit  the  chapel,  library,  and  other 
buildings.  At  the  conclusion,  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Butler.  Ic.  had  been 
intended  to  pay  a visit  to  St.  Mary’s  Hall  tbe 
same  afternoon,  but  time  would  not  permit  of 
this.  A meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the 
23Qd  ult.,  in  the  Taylor  Building,  when  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans,  B.A.,  Braaenose 
College,  on  “ Soma  Roman  and  other  Antiquities 
in  Ancient  Illyrioum.” 

Mr.  Raskin,  was,  on  the  26th  ult.,  re-elected 
to  the  Slade  Professorship  of  Pine  Art  at  Oxford, 
an  office  which  he  has  already  held  for  two  terms 
of  three  years.  During  Mr.  Raskin’s  tenure  of 
office,  he  has  given  5,0001.  for  tho  purpose  of  a 
drawing-school,  and  a collection  of  pictures 
valued  at  a similar  sum.  He  also  provides  1501. 
per  annum  for  the  payment  of  a teacher  of 
drawing. 
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Hastings  Baths  and  Aquarium. — At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Bhareholders  of  this  com- 
pany, on  ilonday,  the  directors  reported  that  the 
tender  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  work 
was  in  excess  of  33,0001.,  and  which  sum  is 
beyond  the  capital  powers  of  the  company.  The 
directors  recommended  the  abandonment  of  the 
aqnarium  part  of  the  scheme,  which  would  cost 
5,0001.,  for  the  present ; and  (owing  to  a difS- 
Oulty  in  arranging  with  the  contractor)  that  they 
should  be  sanctioned  in  carrying  out  the  work 
for  the  baths  themselves.  The  architects  con. 
curred  in  the  recommendation.  It  was  unani- 
monsly  agreed  to  confirm  the  proposals  of  the 
directors. 

Gift  to  Birmingham. — The  late  ilr.  William 
Dudley,  an  old  Birmingham  resident,  who  died 
recently,  has  vested  the  sum  of  100,0001.  in  trus- 
tees,  to  be  applied  for  the  following  purposes  : — 
First,  to  assist  young  tradesmen  of  good  character 
in  Birmingham  who  are  commencing  business,  by 
lending  them  moderate  sums  of  money  at  a low 
rate  of  interest ; secondly,  to  make  annual  grants 
or  benefactions  towards  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  aged  tradesmen  within  the  limits  of 
the  borough  j thirdly,  any  surplns  income  arising 
from  the  trusts  to  be  divided  among  the  medical 
charities  of  the  town. 

The  Keating  Apparatus  at  the  Yarmouth 
Workhouse.  — A new  heating  apparatus  has 
just  been  erected  in  Yarmouth  Workhouse  by 
Messrs.  Warner  & Sons,  Ipswich,  the  architects 
being  Mr.  Whitmore  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottle.  The 
apparatus  itself  is  to  some  extent  similar  to  one 
erected  in  the  Ipswich  Asylum.  Three  boilers 
in  the  washhouse  and  those  throughont  the 
house  formerly  heated  by  fires,  are  heated  by 
steam.  In  the  washhouse  of  the  women’s  sick- 
ward  the  agency  of  steam  is  also  employed 
with  two  boilers.  In  the  cooking  department 
all  is  done  by  steam. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
The  attention  and  consideration  shown  by  the 
members  of  this  body  to  foreign  professional 
brethren,  when  visiting  our  public  works  and 
engineering  establishments,  has  been  recently 
recognised  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  has 
conferred  on  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
James  Forrest,  the  insignia  of  a Commander  of 
his  Military  Order  of  Jeans.  On  a former  occa- 
sion the  Emperor  of  Brazil  appointed  Mr.  Forrest 
a Knight  of  hia  Imperial  Order  of  the  Kose, 

Art  in  Japan. — The  Japanese  Government 
have  applied  to  the  Italian  Government  for  three 
professors  to  fill  three  chairs  of  architectural 
drawing,  ornamentation,  and  sculptural  painting 
in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  recently  founded. 
20,000  francs  a year,  besides  lodging  and  the 
expenses  of  their  journey,  will  be  given  to  each. 

Architects’  Benevolent  Society.  — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Conduit.street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Mr. 
Horace  Jones  in  the  chair.  Our  report  is 
crowded  out  this  week,  bnt  will  appear  in  our 
next  number. 

liondon  Hospi  tal. — According  to  the  daily 
papers,  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  on  Tuesday  last, 
opened  a new  wing  here,  which  has  been  built 
mainly  at  the  coat  of  the  Grocers’  Company. 
The  managers  of  the  hospital  apparently  thought 
it  best  not  to  invite  criticism. 

Heimes  Cathedral.  — On  the  report  of 
M.  Yiollet-Ie.Duc  considerable  works  of  resto- 
ration are  to  bo  done  here.  The  Government  has 
made  a grant  equal  to  about  80,0001.  for  the  pur- 
pose. Parts  of  the  cathedral  are  described  as 
being  in  a very  threatening  condition. 

The  Boucieanlb  Memorial. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Huntingdon  Town  Counoil  recently  the 
mayor  stated  that  Mr.  Boucicault  had  expressed 
a desire  to  place  a fountain  on  the  Market-hill, 
and  restore  the  Grammar  School  building  inside 
and  oat. 

Siberian  Ivory. — A letter  from  Takontsk 
states  that  at  the  last  fair  in  that  town  a larger 
quantity  of  mammoth  ivory  was  disposed  of 
than  has  ever  before  been  known.  Several  of 
the  tusks  were  of  great  size,  one  pair  weighing 
€01b. 

Slaug'hter-houses.— The  paper  on  London 
Slanghter-booaes  and  Cow-sheda,  read  by  Dr. 
Ormo  Dudfield  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  together  with  a re- 
port  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  has  been 
printed  in  a separate  form. 
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The  Wolverhampton  Carpenters. — The 
operative  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Wolver- 
hampton  have  sent  in  a request  to  their  em- 
ployera  for  an  increase  of  Id.  per  hour  wages. 
The  present  rate  is  7id.  per  hour. 

Artisans'  Institute. — The  hon.  secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Dressmakers  writes  to  say  that, 
on  the  third  evening  of  the  discussion  as  to 
Piece-work,  the  amendment  condemning  piece- 
work was  carried  unanimously. 

Aquaria : Their  Construction,  Manage- 
ment, and  Utility. — A paper  on  this  snbject 
was  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  Saviile 
Kent,  on  the  Ist  of  March.  It  is  printed  in  the 
journal  of  the  Society. 

Aberdare  Local  Board  Waterwoi'ks. — 
The  contracts  for  the  pipe-laying,  amoanting  to 
23,000  yards,  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Chandler  & 
Sons,  of  York-street,  Southwark,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  within  the  specified  time. 

For  erection  of  new  premises,  303,  High  Holborn,  for 
Mr.  Lynch.  Messrs.  John  Giles  A Gough,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  0.  H.  Goode: — • 

Southcott  A Co £2,693  0 0 

Grover 2,613  0 0 

HookAOldrey 2,620  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 2,510  0 0 

Bayes,  Bros.,  A Allen 3,466  0 0 

Nightingale  2,453  0 0 

Crabb 3,4-19  0 0 

Stephenson  2,251  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a mortuary,  coroner's  court,  Ac., 
on  the  Spa-flelds  Burial-gronod,  for  the  Vestry  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  James  and  St.  John,  Cleckenwell.  Mr. 
H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect  :— 

Crockett £2,700  0 0 

WaU  Bros 2,491  0 0 

Stephenson  2, -4.52  0 0 

Staines  A Son  2,443  0 0 

Ebbage  2,438  12  6 

Hunt  2.337  0 0 

Patten  (accepted)  2,260  0 0 

For  a tenement  block  of  buildiugs,  Disney-street, 
Borough,  for  the  Workmen’s  Dwellings  Improvement 
Company  (Limited).  Mr.  Frank  E.  Thieke,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Mumby  : — - 

Stephenson  (accepted) £10,104  0 0 

TENDERS 

For  new  club-room  at  Brighton,  for  Mr.  F.  E.  Clarke. 
Messrs.  W.  F.  Sterens  & Co.,  architects  ; — 

Colwell  ,.£679  0 0 

Fatching  & Webber  667  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  house  and  stables,  Kidbrooke-CTOvo, 
Blackheath,  for  Mr.  A.  Marten,  Messrs.  E.  C.  Barlow  A 
J.  C.  Boys,  architects.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  W. 
Matthews  ; — 

Extra  for  Stone 
Front. 

Hindess  (accepted) 425  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  6,453  500 

For  draining  and  laying  out  new  cemetery  at  Wimble- 
don, for  ibe  Local  Board  : — 

Andrews £3,900  0 0 

Gorham... 6,159  636 

Bayes,  Bros.,  A Allen 6,148  350 

Bland 6.196  660 

G.  Jackson 2,523  0 0 

J,  Jackson 2,419  0 0 

Gregory 2,161  0 0 

Crockett  (accepted) 2, <30  0 0 

Bull 1,979  0 0 

Taylor.,  1,1-10  0 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.— P.— J.  C.— L-  A.— Bsisbrook  Co.— L.  R.— C.  C.  H.— C.  * Sons.— 

J.  B.  W.— E-  E.  H.-Blr  E.  1,.— C-  0-  M-— U.  8.  F.— J,  8.  M.— 

For  school  and  residence,  West  Tilbury,  for  the  West 
Tilbury  School  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  Goodman,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Roberts  £1,333  o 0 

Patman  & Co 1,185  0 0 

Hobson  1,133  o 0 

Blake  1,066  o 0 

Wood  1,0-16  0 0 

Hammond 930  0 0 

both  th«  builJlnga  named  will  be  found  In  our  volames).— W.  H-— 
Beverlev  (what  building  were  the  lenders  for  ?).— Hastings  Water 
Supply,  next  week. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addressee. 

All  Btatements  of  facts,  liola  of  tenders,  4c.  ronst  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addrese  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  lor 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  artlctea,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

For  the  erection  of  villa  residence  at  Leigh  Woods,  near 
Bristol,  for  Dr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  H.  Shaw,  architect 

Eastconrt  £2,451  0 0 

Davey 2,219  0 0 

Eastbrook  A Sons 2,193  0 0 

Adveriisements  cannot  be  received/or  th-e  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

Williams 2,960  0 0 

Davis  A Sons 1,960  o 0 

Stephens  & Bastow 1,940  o 0 

For  fire-proof  floor  and  additional  story  to  warehouse, 
Hatton-garden.  Mr.  J.  W.  Reed,  architect : — 

Brown  (too  late) £-462  0 0 

Bamford 459  0 0 

Smith 453  0 0 

CHARGES  FOR 

“■^yANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Six  lines  (about  ftlty  words)  or  under 4b.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0*.  8d. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ..  2b.  6d. 

Bayes,  Bros.,  & Alleu  -415  0 0 

For  erection  of  detached  villa  residence,  Edgware. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Reed,  architect:— 

Crabb  £2,350  0 0 

Hunt  2,350  0 0 

Hamago  2,315  0 0 

Bayes,  Bros.,  & Allen 2,290  0 0 

Hawkes  2,220  0 0 

Bouthoott  A Co 2,197  0 0 

Allen  . 2,120  10  0 

Thomas  2,0-47  0 0 

For  erection  of  detached  villa  residence  (to  be  called 
" Oaklands  " } upon  the  Oakfield  Estate,  Crouch-end-hill, 
Hornsey.  Mr.  J,  W.  Reed,  architect  : — 

Kirk  A Randall £3,622  0 0 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••  THE  BUILDER  " la  supplied  dIreef  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  anr  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  ISa.  per  annum. 
I'aiiable  in  -tdvance. 

Halfpenny  stampsaccepted  foramounte  under  Sa.  Any  larger  sum 

should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Poet  Offloe, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER. 

Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qnanymen  and  Stone  MorohantB. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarriea  and  Depfitsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Advt,3 

Southcott  A Co 3,174  0 0 

Crabb 3,100  0 0 

Kamage 3,072  0 0 

Scrivener  A White 3,065  0 0 

Bayes,  Bros.,  A Allen  3,050  0 0 

i*unt  3,047  0 0 

Hawkes  2,715  0 0 

Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 

aeual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar, 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21i,  Mill, 
bank-abreet,  S.W.  [Advt.] 

For  sinking  a deep  well  on  the  site  of  proposed  School 
for  Imbecile  Children,  Darenth,  Kent,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Haraton, 
architects  : — • 

Tilley  (accepted)... £1,198  0 0 

For  bnilding  new  Congregational  Church  and  School, 
Guildhall-street,  Canterbury.  Mr,  J.  G.  Hall,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied 

CoseuB £l,-470  0 0 

Gaskin 4,426  0 0 

Wilson 4 400  0 0 

Neylar  (accepted)  4,311  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a factory  at  the  corner  of  Great 
Suffolk. street  and  John-street,  Southwark,  for  Mr.  Thos. 
Bear.  Mr.  Joseph  5.  Moyo,  architect 

Henderson £3,563  13  0 

Manley  A Rogers 2,614  0 0 

Sharpington  A Cole 3,241  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  (accepted)  ...  3,145  0 0 

Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 

White  Aspbaltes. 

M.  S T 0 D A R T & 0 0. 

Office : 

No.  90.  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 

(Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 

A QUANTITY  of  Sound  White  HOLLY 

/~\  TREES,  ill  alMut  10  ft.  l»DRihs.  and  8 Id.  to  12  In.  through, 
FOR  SALE.— Apply  to  Mr.  BATSfOBD.  Woburn.  Bods. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  CONIFERAl,  &c. 

A LARGE  STOCK,  5 ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  in  fine  condition.  Selections  at  603.  per  100,  free  on  Rail, 
Also  Fruit  Trees  and  general  Nursery  Stock  very  Cheap,  to  effect  a clearance. 

CHARLES  NOBLE,  BAGSHOT. 
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The  Habital.ione  of  Maa  in  all  Age>=. 


FXER  years  spent 
in  the  accumula- 
tion and  arrange- 
menb  of  facts  of 
architectural  de- 
sign, construction, 
and  history,  the 
author  of  the 


atatistioal 
ing  for  one 


tation  is  borrowed  from  that  of  other  races  5 to 
give,  in  short,  a gener.Tl  idea  of  the  historic  and 
theoretic  relations  of  the  whole  development  of 
domestic  architecture.  The  subject,  however, 
does  not  aflbrd  either  the  continuity  or  the  unity 
of  place  which  enabled  the  author  to  treat  the 
subjects  of  the  Fortress  and  the  Modern  House 
in  the  form  of  an  historical  sketch  and  a novelette. 
To  get  over  this  difficulty,  and  to  give  connexion 
and  dramatic  unity  to  the  whole,  he  invents  two 
I personoges  who  have  the  same  perpetuity  of 
“Die  tionnaire  | existence,  and  habit  of  turning  op  unexpectedly 
Eaisonnee  ^ seems  ^ every  two  or  three  centuries,  which  characterised 
to  be  turning  j the  more  celebrated  “ Wandering  Jew.”  These 
thoughts  from  de-^^^g  personages,  named  Epergos  and  Doxius, 
tails  towidergene-  1 represent,  according  to  the  translator’s  preface, 
ralisations,  and  j n gpij-jj,  of  progress  and  that  of  obstinate 
quitting  the  patb  I traditional  forms  and  habits.” 

! They  do  represent  this,  in  their  respective  way 
teaoh- ! of  looking  at  things;  but  we  take  it,  judging 
I from  the  meaning  implied  in  their  names,*  as 
which  fancy  and  | ^gjj  from  their  expressed  sentiments,  that 
theory  are  allowed  ^ tijerg  jg  more  intended  than  this  ; that  Epergos 
more  play.  We  jg  practical  man  'who  studies  a subject 
have  noticed  how  f^om  data  before  him  and  looks  to  its  practioal 
happily  this  ^^9  | application,  while  Duxius  is  the  theorist,  the 
been  done  in  the  , who  cannot  trouble  himself  about  the 

two  works  giving  j gtern  logic  of  facte.  In  this  view  of  the  matter 

the  history  of  a jg  impUg^  a bJt  Qf  gatire  which  the  translator 

fortress  and  ofigggpjg  miss:  the  author  evidently  inferring 
the  building  of  a ' it  is  the  theorist,  the  dealer  in  precedents 
modern  house.  In  he  has  already  satirised  as  “ the  critic” 

those  two  brilliantly-written  volumes,  however,  ti^g  Histoire  d'une  Maison),  who  is  in  every, 
the  information  was  historical  and  practical,  the  | body’s  way,  and  is  always  the  stumbling-block 
exercise  of  fancy  lay  only  in  the  manner  in  which  J Iq  the  path  of  progress. 

the  information  was  conveyed  to  the  reader.  In  , -pbe  scene  rises  upon  a primeval  landscape  of 
M.Viollet.le.Duo’8  latest  work  of  the  knnd,  the  rapine  and  contention  among  furious  beasts, 

English  version  of  which  * we  owe  to  the  same  j „hich  Doxius  thinks  quite  satisfactory,  and 

hand  to  which  we  were  indebted  for  the  transla-  evidently  what  was  intended  to  be  the  normal 

tionsof  tbe  two  previous  books  referred  to,  the  state  of  things;  but  Epergos,  the  “vain  and 

subject  treated  is  wider  and  more  theoretical  in  : restless  spirit,”  as  his  companion  terms  him,  is 
Its  bearing,  and  the  matter  as  well  as  the  manner  attracted  by  the  doings  of  some  beings  who  seem 

13  necessarily  the  production,  to  a considerable  , to  have  something  like  a system  of  co-operation, 
extent,  of  imagination  and  conjectnre  building  and  are  nob  moved  by;8uch  mere  blind  impulse  as 

the  rest  of  the  animals.  “ Are  they  men  ? ” is  the 
question  to  be  answered  in  the  next  chapter, 
where  Epergos  and  Doxius  mingle  with  them, 
and  find  them  shivering  and  endeavouring  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  lee  of  some  large 
trees  in  a tempest  of  rain  and  wind.  Epergos, 
moved  by  compassion,  selects  two  young  trees  a 
few  paces  apart,  and  contrives  to  bend  their  two 
tops  together,  and  tie  them  with  rushes.  He 
then  shows  the  benighted  beings  how  to  oontinne 
the  hint  thus  staited,  by  getting  other  similar 
trees,  fixing  them  in  a circle  with  their  tops 
together,  and  filling  np  the  spaces  with 
rashes,  branches,  and  long  grass,  interlaced,  and 
thus  tbe  first  house  is  made,  to  the  disgust  of 
Doxius,  who  thinks  his  companion  might  as  well 
be  for  teaching  the  birds  how  to  improve  their 


upon  a footing  of  historic  record,  sometimes  full 
and  complete,  but  at  other  times  incomplete  and 
insecure,  and  offering  ground  for  deduction  rather 
than  positive  statement. 

The  field  occupied  by  the  author  in  this  com- 
paratively small  book  is,  in  fact,  very  extended, 
being  no  less  than  a general  survey  of  the  history 
of  domestic  architecture, — of  the  building  re- 
garded as  a habitation.  Of  coarse  there  is  no 
attempt  to  treat  the  subject  in  detail,  which, 
even  with  the  imperfect  data  to  go  on  in  many 
cases,  would  require  a dozen  volnmes  rather 
than  one.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  present 
a kind  of  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  principal  forms 
which  the  dwelling  - boose  assumed  among 
different  races  and  in  different  ages;  to  trace 
their  connexion  with  the  habits  and  locale  amid 
which  they  arose;  the  continuity  of  idea  which 
is  shown  sometimes  by  the  buildings  of  the 
same  race  for  many  ages,  thongh  with  changes 
in  detail;  the  extent  to  which  one  form  of  habi. 

* " The  HabitdlioBB  of  Slau  in  all  Ages.’’  By  Eugene 
Viollet-le-Due.  Translated  by  Benjamin  Bncknsll : ■with 
numerous  UJuatratiouB.  Sampson  Low  & Co.  1876. 


* Wo  do  not  know  whether  the  mistake  is  that  of  the 
author  or  of  the  translator,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
terminations  of  ihe  two  names  should  be  the  same;  they 
are  both  Greek  names,  and  as  the  Greek  trrmination 
“os"  is  kept  in  the  first  name,  it  should  have  been 
retained  iu  tho  other  also  : they  should  have  either  been 
“Epergos  and  Doxios,”  or  “Epergus  aud  Doiiu^." 


nests,  or  tbe  beavers  a new  method  of  building. 
But,  answers  Epergos, — 

" ‘ Lot  ns  return  here  in  a hundred  thousand  days,  and 
we  shall  see  whether  those  oreaturej  have  forgotten  my 
instructions,  and  live  as  they  were  living  yesterday,  If 
80,  then  I am  wrong  in  meddling  with  their  affairs,  and  I 
have  not  found  what  I have  been  seeking;  but  if  they 
have  profited  by  my  auggeations,— if  the  huts  we  see  then 
are  better  made  than  these, — I have  been  successful,  for 
in  that  caao  these  creatures  are  not  mere  animals.’ 

‘ Folly,’  returns  Doxius;  ‘ what  can  they  be  then  ? ‘ 

'How  can  I tell  ? ’ ’’ 

So  the  qnestion  is  unanswered  until  it  is  seen 
whether  the  race  can  improve  on  their  original 
type  of  habitation. 

At  the  next  Avatar,  as  we  may  term  it,  of 
Epergos  and  Doxius,  they  find  tbe  Aryans  living 
in  regularly  constructed  log-bnilt  houses,  with  a 
projecting  roof  in  front  for  shelter,  and  a little 
railed-off  enclosure  before  the  entrance;  twosheds 
or  outbuildings  adjoin  it,  one  for  forage  and  the 
other  for  cattle.  The  boose  is  against  a rock 
which  shelters  it,  and  on  the  side  of  the  interior 
next  the  rook  a fire  boms  brightly,  aud  tbe  smoke 
finds  its  way  through  a chioiney  built  up  against 
the  rook.  This  is  tbe  typical  Aryan  dwelling,  in 
its  rudest  form.  But  the  typical  dwelling  is 
carried  away  in  a heavy  storm,  and  it  is  the  work 
of  Epergos  to  improve  upon  ic  in  rebuilding,  to 
employ  stones  piled  on  each  other  instead  of  logs, 
to  divide  the  plan  into  two  or  three  chambers  for 
greater  oom'‘ort;  aud  especially  to  persuade  tbe 
intending  inmates  that  it  is  no  use  trying  to  pnt 
up  a building  in  too  great  a hurry,  if  they  want 
it  to  be  lasting.  In  its  new  form  the  Aryan  house 
shows  the  main  points  of  the  model  to  which  the 
Aryan  has  ever  since  been  addicted.  This  is 
summed  up  in  the  concluding  chapter  (p.  389) . 

“ Obaerre  how  ineffacesbla  is  this  influence  of  race. 
Look  at  the  English  eotla^e*-,  we  have  still  theArya’s 
house,  not  only  in  construction,  but  arrangement.  There 
you  invariably  see  the  living-room  (hall)  where  the  family 
assemble,  — the  parlour,  — reeeption-r,om, — place  of 
assembly;  and  next,  that  separation  of  the  Jomeatic  life 
from  tho  publ'c  life;  the  gyneEceitm  of  the  Greeks  and  tho 
numerff  of  the  Eogliah  is  pretty  much  the  same  place,  for 
the  gyumceum  must  not  be  confounded  with  tbe  harem ; 
the  one  is  the  tanefum  of  the  family,  the  other  a sort  of 
aviary  shut  in  from  the  gaze  of  strangers.  Go  to  Sweden 
or  Denmark  and  you  will  find  in  the  private  houses  those 
arrangements  which  date  from  the  primitive  times  of  the 
Aryan  race,— the  hall,  aud  the  place  reserved  for  tho  life 
of  the  family  ; a place  inviolable.  Your  old  French 
chdUaux  exhibited  the  same  arraugement  before  Gallo 
Eoman  influences  predominated  over  the  Indo-Germanic  ; 

derived  from  what  we  call  the  Franks.  In  its 
structure  the  true  English  villa  is  still  tbe  timber  house  of 
tho  Arya,  aud  even  when  built  of  stone  the  forms  are 
suggested  by  the  timber  structure.  Similarly,  if  you  go 
to  Damascus,  to  Cairo,  to  Ispahan,  as  also  in  Algeria  or 
even  in  Spain,  you  find  one  and  the  same  plan 
adopted  from  a remote  antiquity  and  adhered  to  down  to 
tho  present  day.  The  court,  surrounded  by  porticos,  tho 
pflfio  with  its  little  chambers,  and  the  upper  room  open- 
ing out  of  this  patio,  with  ils  divans,  and  receiving  only  a 
borrowed  light, — a cool  and  quiet  place  for  the  family 
gathering.  Well,  this  very  arrangement  was  to  be  found 

a rudimentary  form,  and  is  still  to  bo  seen,  in  some 
almost  deserted  cities  of  Southern  Syria.” 

We  have  quoted  the  whole  paragraph,  from  a 
little  address  by  Epergos  to  a party  of  con- 


* Tho  translator  rightly  sub.-titutes  “villa.”  which  is 
'idently  the  class  of  house  Viollet-le-Duc  is  thinking  of, 
r “cottage,”  which  the  French  author  has  apparently 
used  with  aa  incorrect  idea  of  its  precise  meaning. 
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temporary  Frenchmen  in  the  last  chaptfr.  in 
anticipation  of  some  further  remarks  on  the 
bulk  of  the  book,  as  it  illustrates  one  of  the 
principal  clues  to  the  nuthor’s  intention  and 
general  view  of. his  subject,  in  insisting  on  the 
continuity  of  types  in  the  domestic  buildings  of 
different  races;  and  attention  to  this  renders 
more  intelligible  the  point  of  the  short  indica. 
tions  we  shall  have  space  to  give  as  to  his 
manner  of  farther  vrorking  out  the  subject. 

In  touching,  in  the  chapter  following  that 
abont  the  Aryan  house,  on  " the  yellow  race,” 
the  author  evidently  ronsiders  the  whole  fabric 
of  Chinese  architecture  as  arising  out  of  the 
abnndance  of  bamboo-trees,  which  at  once  sug- 
gested  the  light  and  fragile-looking  character  of 
Chinese  and  other  more  or  lees  similar  arohi- 
tecture.  We  next  meet  with  our  friends  the 
Aryas  in  a new  site,  and  have  sketohes  of  their 
earliest  habitations  on  the  npper  Indus.  From 
a sketch  of  the  method  of  supporting  the  roof, 
it  appears  that  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  deduces  the 
characteristic  Indian  bracket  from  the  branching 
of  a forked  tree  nsed  as  a story-post,  one  cross- 
beam resting  between  the  forks,  and  the  other, 
nt  right  angles  to  it,  being  carried  on  the  ends  of 
the  forks.  The  similarity  of  construction  is, 
however,  rather  apparent  than  real ; for  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  bracket  stands  in  a raiber 
different  relation  to  the  upright,  mechanically, 
from  that  of  the  fork-forming  part  of  the  upright 
itself.  However,  Epergos  taught  the  Indo- 
Aryans  some  new  refinements  in  building,  par- 
ticularly  the  utilising  of  the  stores  of  timber  in 
their  country  by  making  the  upper  part  of  their 
residences  of  timber  overhanging  the  stone 
basement;  and  the  sketch  of  this  style  of  build- 
ing  (p.  60)  gives  the  primitive  type  of  a large 
class  of  buildings,  afterwards,  as  one  need  not 
remind  the  reader,  imitated  even  in  rock. cut 
structures.  Then  follows  an  episode  among  the 
nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  who  had  only 
wide,  low  tents  to  dwell  in,  supported  by  a 
number  of  stakes,  and  who  at  night  decamped, 
carrying  off  with  them  the  horses  of  the  two 
investigators, — a kind  of  delicate  enggestion  that 
people  who  have  not  arrived  at  making  any  fixed 
habitations  are  likely  to  exhibit  a very  inoom- 
plete  moral  development.  Among  the  “ dwellings 
of  the  Egyptians  ” we  find  the  pyramidal  form 
suggested  for  the  houses  (this  is  long  before  the 
age  of  the  great  temples)  by  Epergos,  because 
they  would  best  resist  the  action  of  earthquakes, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  suffered 
muoh.  When,  however,  the  circular  form  of  plan 
was  suggested  also,  as  offering  still  less  chance 
of  a weak  point  to  be  shaken  in  by  an  earth- 
quake,  Epergos  was  met  with  unanswerable 
arguments  against  so  heterodox  a suggestion. 
“ One  of  the  moat  respected  members  of  the 
assembly,  rising,  said, — ‘The  dwelling  of  man 
should  face  the  four  points  of  the  heavens  ; that 
is  a sacred  custom.  It  is  becoming  that  such  a 
structure  should  have  a front  and  sides,  which  a 
circular  bnilding  cannot  possess.  It  should  have 
its  corners,  and  these  corners  ought  to  be  square.’ 
Epergos  spoke  without  due  consideration.”  This 
is  not  a bad  sample  of  the  kind  of  reasoning  which 
often  overrides  the  real  practical  requirements 
of  the  case  in  actual  building.  As  to  the  theory 
here  intended,  of  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  love 
of  pyramidal  buildings,  it  is,  of  cour<‘e,  pure 
critical  conjecture, — probable  enough  if  the  Delta 
really  was  at  any  time  in  its  history  peonliarly 
subject  to  earthquakes  5 and  as  to  the  evidence 
of  an  intended  symbolical  meaning  in  the  sloping 
sides,  in  the  temple  period,  there  are  plenty  of 
instances  in  history  of  subsequent  symbolic 
meanings  engrafted  on  forms  or  rites  originally 
of  purely  practical  origin. 

Epergos,  however,  by  no  means  approved  of  a 
people  who  built  temples  with  massive  stone 
columns,  fashioned  into  reminiscences  of  bundles 
of  reeds,  merely  because  their  first  buildings  had 
originated  in  this  way.  This  was  what  he  found 
them  doing  when  he  visited  them  again  many 
centuries  later;  and  this,  and  their  general  slow- 
going,  looking-back  character  rather  disgusted 
Epergos,  and  seat  him  away  prematurely.  We 
cannot  follow  him  and  his  friend  Doxius  (who, 
by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been  as  insufferable 
a " prig  ” as  a man  could  have  for  a companion) 
through  all  their  various  wanderings  ; but  must 
confine  ourselves  to  mentioning  some  of  the 
critical  and  theoretical  points  which  arise  out  of 
what  they  see.  Everywhere  they  come  upon 
traces  of  forms  of  building  or  of  detail  derived 
from  some  constructive  necessity  originally 
prompted  by  a material  no  longer  in  use.  On 
the  walls  of  an  Assyrian  palace  (fig.  52)  Epergos 
notices  '*  that  the  walls  are  very  frequently  orna- 
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mented  with  large  vertical  cylinders,  like  trunks 
of  trees  pnt  close  together.  ‘ Yes,  that  is  a 
tradition  of  the  first  constructions  of  our 
ancestors,  which  were  made  of  trunks  of  trees 
placed  together  ; and  though  we  now  build  with 
bricks,  we  have  preserved  the  souvenir  of  that 
primitive  structure.  In  fact,  I remember  having 
seen  in  Media  bouses  thus  built.’  ” It  is  in  Assyria 
also  that  they  learn  of  the  first  experiments  with 
the  flat-coursed  arch,  and  the  proposal  of  a very 
clever  man,  Kabu.  to  carry  the  walls  right  round 
the  top  in  an  unbroken  semicircle,  and  of  the 
dilBculty  he  had  in  getting  his  views  accepted  ; 
“ the  elder  men  pronounced  him  crazed,  assert, 
ing  that  a wall  ceased  to  be  able  to  stand  the 
moment  it  deviated  from  the  vertical.”  Kabu 
made  a small  model,  and  was  told  that  it  might 
do  very  well  in  miniature,  but  would  never  answer 
on  a large  scale;  whereupon  he  built  an  arch 
on  a large  scale,  and  was  banished  for  sorcery, 
leaving  his  idea  behind  him  to  be  worked  out  by 
the  next  generation.  The  fate  of  Kabu,  in  a 
sense,  is  certainly  no  uncommon  one. 

In  the  chapter  on  Ionian  buildings,  it  is  notice, 
able  that  our  author  derives  the  Ionic  capital 
from  a wooden  bracket  which  is  only  a modified 
form  of  the  Indian  bracket,  and  which  is  shown 
, in  the  interesting  sketches  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  an  Ionian  house,  before  the  stone 
style  was  fairly  formed  ; and  where  the  germ  of 
the  later  Ionic  capital  appears  in  the  bracket, 
which  though  flat-sided  and  only  as  thick  as  the 
support  one  way,  stretches  far  on  each  side  of 
the  post  the  other  way,  in  the  parallel  direction 
to  the  beam  which  it  carries,  and  for  which  it 
provides  a better  seat  and  a shorter  bearing  than 
the  wooden  support  alone  would  have  afforded. 
The  theory  which  regards  the  Ionic  capital  as 
arising  from  a bracket  developed  altogether  in  the 
longitudinal  and  not  in  the  transverse  plane  of  the 
construction,  seems  at  least  as  probable  as  any 
explanation  that  has  been  offered  ; the  suggestion 
illustrates  the  author’s  capacity  for  going  back  in 
thought  to  the  first  form  of  a structure  by  a 
process  of  inductive  reasoning.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  in  coming  to  the  Doric  style  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  the  author  entirely  opposes, 
at  some  length,  all  idea  of  its  wooden  origin  in 
detail,  instancing  the  Doric  capital  as  a form 
utterly  unsuitable  to,  and  unsuggested  by,  timber 
construction.  Of  course  in  its  finished  form  it 
manifestly  is  so ; bat  the  idea  of  the  wooden 
theorists  is  only  a square  block  of  wood,  the 
moulding  coming  afeersvarda  in  the  refined  marble 
edition  of  the  style.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  opinion 
evidently  is  (and  there  is  reason  and  analogy  on 
his  side)  that  anything  like  a support  placed 
between  beam  end  post  in  a wooden  construction 
would  take,  and  has  always  taken,  the  form  of  a 
bracket  the  long  way  of  the  construction,  not 
that  of  a flat  square  abacus  of  slight  pro. 
jection,  which  is  essentially  a stone  form. 
This,  and  a great  deal  more  which  is  very  well 
put  about  the  origin  and  theory  of  that  superb 
architectural  style  (which  the  author,  in  spite  of 
his  usual  Gothic  leaning,  does  full  justice  to),  is 
put  into  the  month  of  Eicos,  an  Athenian  archi- 
tect, at  a small  wine  party  at  which  Epergos  was 
present.  Eleos  conclndes  his  argument  thus  : — 

“ ‘ I say  ngain,  it  is  scarcely  admissible  that  a wooden 
strociure  suggested  (he  stone  structure  in  the  Doric  order; 
indeed,  I should  rather  suppose  the  converse,  especially 
since  (he  further  we  go  hack  into  antiquity  the  more  the 
entablatures  of  the  Dorio  order  deviate  from  the  stylo  of 
a structure  in  wood,  to  conform  to  that  dictated  by  the  nse 
of  stone.  Still,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  archi- 
tects have  been  able  skilfully  to  adapt  the  form  to  the 
structure  in  both  cases.’ 

‘By  Athetje  !’  said  Cbremylus,  ‘Eicos  shows  that  he 
understands  his  art;  till  bis  cup;  he  must  be  thirsty: 
I do  not  regret  having  got  him  to  put  wooden  entabla- 
tures on  the  columns  of  my  porticos,  since  he  demon- 
strates so  ably  that  they  are  in  place  there.  But,— the 
rngne  !— he  did  not  tell  me  all  this  when  we  were  talking 
about  putting  them  up;  indeed,  be  assured  me  that  it 
was  a shame  to  put  these  painted  timbers  on  columns  of 

‘ It  would  evidently  have  been  better  to  complete  them 
niib  marble,’  replied  Eicos. 

‘ Yes,  certainly ; but  could  yon  protect  mo  against  the 
informers  who  were  beginning  to  croak  like  frogs  after 
rain,  when  they  saw  the  columns  carted  here  ? And,  what 
would  they  have  said  if,  after  the  columns,  the  ox-teams 
had  brought  the  entablatures  of  marble  1 ’ ” 

The  quotation  may  servo  as  a specimen  of  the 
anthor’a  lively  style  of  presenting  his  ideas.  An 
interesting  point  is  touched  further  on  in  the 
same  conversation,  when  Epergos  asks  why  the 
Greek  builders  have  never  adopted  the  vaulted 
roof,  familiar  to  the  Dorians  and  Hellenes  of 
Magna  Grmcia  and  Sicily.  Eicos  tells  him  it  is 
partly,  perhaps,  that  the  Greeks  do  not  care  to 
copy  barbarians,  but  also  a strong  reason  is  that 
vaultings  require  a coarse  kind  of  work,  which 
is  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Greek  artisan,  who 
desired  that  all  his  labour  should  be  such  as 
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should  be  seen  and  appreciated  for  its  artistic 
results  : — 

‘“The  capitals  in  the  portico  ofthis  residence,’ continued 
Eicos,  ‘ were  turned  and  cut  by  four  skilful  workmen ; if 
one  of  them  should  chance  to  be  summoned  to  this  honse, 
you  may  be  quite  sure  he  will  cast  a loving  look  at  the 
parts  wrought  by  him.  He  knows  thoroughly  well 
whether  they  are  on  the  right  or  the  left  side.  It  is 
owing  to  this  feeling  of  pride,  which  is  sometimes  beyond 
bearing,  that  we  are  able  to  secure  work  whose  esecutiou 
is  perfect.  Ic  is  quite  sujficient  to  tell  one  of  our  artisans 
that  the  icork  of  one  of  hit  comrades  is  more  careful  than  hie, 
to  make  him  eurpase  kimsef  But  wo  have  great  difficulty 
in  getting  even  tolerable  work,  if  it  is  not  destined  to 
attract  observation  ; every  one  tries  to  shirk  it.  In  such 
eases  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  slaves.  This,  too, 
is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  see  among  os  such  enonsous 
edifices  as  those  of  Egypt.  No  one  could  bo  found  to  cut 
the  crowning  stones,  the  work  in  which,  on  account  of  the 
heiglit,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  birds.’ 

‘There  is  matter  for  reflection  here,’  said  Epergos, 
after  a moment’s  silence.  'I  see  how  the  matter  stanos — 
and  this  explains  antagonisms  I did  not  perceive.  Ton 
love  the  arts  so  well  that  you  make  a point  of  keeping  their 
various  expressions  within  easy  grasp.  If  your  edifices  are 
small  compared  with  those  of  many  other  nations,  it  ia 
because  you  wish  to  enjoy  all  their  parts  at  a glance — to 
embrace  their  ensemble  easily.  Hellas  has  no  such  palaces 
to  show  as  those  of  Babylon,  which  are  too  vast  for  one 
day's  exploration. ■” 

Epergoa’s  interlocutor,  in  reply,  farther  ex- 
plains that  in  a democratic  community  there  ie 
an  objection  to  very  large  bnildinga;  citizeca 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  posaess  large  pro- 
perty must  not  offend  the  demooratio  sentimeot 
by  making  a public  display  of  it.  The  connexion 
of  despotism  with  the  production  of  great  build- 
ings  was  touched  upon  in  our  own  columns  some 
time  since.*  The  fact  ia  unquestionable  ; 
though,  as  we  then  pointed  out,  the  influence  of 
wider  and  more  general  art-education  would  go 
to  raise  the  same  desire  in  a federal  society  for 
grand  architectural  monuments,  which  was  once 
confined  to  the  “great  ones”  of  despotic  and 
feudal  society.  The  desire  for  public  recognition 
of  his  work  by  the  Greek  artiest,  inferred  in  the 
above  quotation,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  what 
we  know  of  the  Greek  character ; it  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  idea  of  devotion  and  self- 
effacement,  which  ia  regarded  by  modern  critics, 
perhaps  not  altogether  correctly,  as  a leading 
characteristic  of  the  Mediaeval  artist.  The  sen- 
tence  we  have  italicised  is  worth  note,  whether 
true  or  not  as  a representation  of  tho  Greek 
workman.  In  modern  England,  to  tell  a work- 
man that  another  is  surpassing  him  is  to  kindle 
no  spirit  of  emulation  ; it  is  only  to  put  him  on 
finding  means  of  stopping  and  crippling  the 
superior  powers  or  energy  of  the  other.  A state 
of  things  more  deplorable, — we  might  say  despic- 
able,— in  the  field  of  skilled  labour  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  Let  us  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
off  when  the  English  craftsman  will  learn  to  be 
ashamed  of  it. 

We  mnst  pass  over  the  experiences  of  Eperges 
among  the  Homans,  interesting  as  they  are, 
merely  quoting  one  remark  which  touches  a. 
question  that  has  been  sometimes  rather  hotly 
debated.  Being  entertained  in  the  house  of 
Mummius,  a wealthy  Roman,  and  asked  what  he 
thinks — he  who  has  traversed  Greece,  Asia,  and 
Egypt, — of  his  host’s  museum,  Epergos  replies  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
love  for  collections  of  works  of  art  “which  ia  so 
much  in  vogue  in  the  cnltivated  class  of  Roman 
society.  I like  to  see  works  of  art  in  their  proper 
place ; so  that  when  I find  them  thus  aaaombled 
in  a gallery,  my  thoughts  involuntarily  recur  to 
the  buildings  from  which  they  have  been  carried 
off.”  Epergos,  in  Lict,  as  he  sums  it  up  after- 
wards, “ prefers  an  orchard  to  a frnit-stall.”  So 
does  every  one  if  he  can  get  it ; but  we  cannot 
stop  here  to  argue  the  question,  about  which 
there  is,  no  doubt,  something  to  be  eald  from 
Epergoa’s  point  of  view.  In  their  farther 
wanderings  over  various  ports  of  the  world,  the 
pair  of  undying  critics  get  into  the  Mexican 
neighbourhood,  and  among  the  architecture  of 
the  Nahuans  and  the  Toltecs.  In  the  exterior 
of  the  Nahnan  palace,  of  which  a view  ia  given 
(p.  305),  they  find  again  the  remains  in  masonry 
of  a timber  construction,  evidenced  particularly 
in  the  want  of  bond  between  the  stones  of  tho 
masonry,  which  are  set  like  tho  squares  of  a 
chess-hoard.  Their  native  cicerone  tells  them 
that  in  former  times  their  buildings  were  in  fact 
built  of  logs  superimposed  and  corbelling  ont, 
and  these  unbonded  stones  represent  the  ends  of 
tho  logs.  “ But  what  is  the  good  of  that,  when 
the  materialhas  been  changed  ? ” “ Because  wd 

have  seen  ancient  bnildinga  thus  fashioned,  and 
we  wish  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  them.” 
The  same  string  is  harped  upon  when  we  come 
to  the  Renaissance  period ; the  theory  which  per- 


• See  “Architecture  and  National  Polity, " in  the 
Eiii'lier  for  September  21,  1S70, 
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vade8  the  hook,  and  aids  in  giving  continnity  to 
the  subject,  that  mankind  can  never  wholly 
shake  themselves  loose  from  or  forget  the  past,  is 
continually  exemplified : — 

‘I  ‘ My  good  and  learned  friend,’  said  Epergoa  to 
Philibert,  aa  architect  in  great  request  in  the  oonstrce- 
tion  of  important  buildings,  both  in  the  provinces  and  in 
the  city, — ‘ My  good  and  learned  friend,  despite  all  you 
may  say,  your  architecture  is  neither  Greek  nor  Roman, 
but,  really  and  truly,  French  architecture  in  the  reign  of 
the  most  Christian  and  most  glorious  King  Charles  the 
Kinth,  who  no  more  resembles  Pericles  or  Augustus  than 
your  palaces  do  those  of  Athens  or  ancient  Rome.’ 

‘Indeed,’  replied  Philibert,  ‘did  not  the  great  King 
Francis,  like  the  Medici,  and  other  princes  whom  it  is 
needless  to  mention,  send  for  and  purchase  all  sorts  of  rare 
books  that  could  be  found  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
other  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  enrich  his  libraries  and 
facilitate  the  investigalioua  of  the  learned  in  matters 
relating  to  Pagan  antiquity,  and  particularly  the  noble 
art  of  architecture?' 

‘ Say  that,  if  you  please,  in  your  writings,  my  good  friend, 
hut  1 should  like  much  to  see  those  ancient  books  which 
instruct  yon  in  your  profession.’ 

‘Well,  then,  there  is  Tilruvius.’ 

‘ I grant  you  him,  with  all  my  heart ; but  go  on,  please  ?’ 

‘FroNtiuuB,  Cicero,  Herodotus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
others.’ 

‘My  good  friend,  you  might  read  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Pliuy,  Cicero,  and  Frontinus,  lor  a hundred  years  j but 
I will  give  you  a kingdom,  if  you  will  find  enough  informa- 
tion ill  them  all  to  enablo  you  to  build  a house 

Your  charming  mansion  is  a French  mansion,  planned 
like  those  erected  one  or  two  hundred  years  sgo  ; only, 
instead  of  pointed  arches,  you  bare  put  semicircular 
arcades  in  your  porticos  j instead  of  Gothic  piers,  yon 
have  put  Romao  Doric  columns,  with  caryatides  above. 
In  placo  of  pyramidal  roofs  on  your  pavilions,  you  have 
erected  square  cupolettes,  surmounted  by  lanterns.  It  is 
a dress  in  the  fashion  of  the  day;  but  the  body  has 
;'hanged  neither  in  form  nor  structure.  Mind,  I am  not 
Jluding  fault ; I am  simply  making  an  observation.’  ’’ 

In  the  last  chapter,  where  eight  persona  are 
met  at  Brebant’s  to  celebrate  the  promotion  of 
a naval  officer,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  some 
of  the  company  complain  that  this  view,  again 
brought  forward,  is  taking  away  all  the  pic- 
tureeqae  force  of  national  and  secular  contrasts. 

Eperges  is  intolerable,”  said  a painter  who  was 
present ; “ he  puts  a grey  glaze  over  everything.” 
Epergos’a  “glaze  ” is,  however,  of  a very  luminous 
quality  in  itself,  and  if  it  rounds  off  the  picture 
a little  too  much  to  an  even  tone,  it  serves  at 
least  to  give  a remarkable  unity  to  the  whole. 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  URITISII  AECUITECTS. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  Institute,  to 
consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Council 
with  regard  to  the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal,  the  Soane  Medallion,  and  the  other 
■medals  and  prizes  of  the  Institute,  and  to  con- 
sider the  conditions  of  medals  and  prizes  for 
session  1876-7,  preceded  the  ordinary  general 
meeting  on  Monday  evening  last.  The  business 
of  the  special  meeting  was  not  concluded  until 
half  past  nine  o’clock,  and  therefore  it  was  for- 
tunate that  the  two  papers  originally  announced 
for  the  evening  were  not  both  on  the  programme. 
As  it  was,  tho  reading  of  Mr.  Bedding’s  paper, 
of  which 'we  append  an  abstract,  was  not  con- 
eluded  until  half-past  ten,  when  discussion  was 
out  of  the  question.  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke  presided 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  any  detailed  report 
of  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  special 
meeting,  inasmuch  as,  although  reporters  were 
present,  the  meeting  was  intended  for  members 
only.  We  shall  be  committing  no  breach  of  faith, 
however,  by  giving  the  list  of  prize-winners,  and 
by  recording  the  fact  that  a prolonged  dia. 
oussion  arose  on  the  Council’s  draft  conditions 
for  prizes  for  next  session,  some  of  which,  it  was 
contended,  were  not  sufficiently  complete  and 
explicit.  These  were  amended  and  added  to  by 
the  meeting,  with  the  view  of  preventing,  if 
possible,  any  future  coniretem;ps.  The  following 
recommendations  of  the  Council  were  unani- 
mously  agreed  to  : — 

That  tho  royal  gold  medal  be  awarded,  subject  to  her 
Majesty’s  gracious  eanctioD,  to  M.  Joseph  Louis  Duo, 
Ku'pht  Coraniander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  honorary  and  corresponding 
member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  &c. 

That  tho  Soane  medallion  (with  the  sum  of  60i.  added, 
under  the  usual  condi'ions  of  Continental  study)  bo 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings  submitted  under 
Ihemotto  “Loyal, Espoir”  (subject:  Design  for  a Country 
House).  The  author's  name  was  announced  to  be  Mr.  J. 
Couder. 

That  in  the  same  competition  a medal  of  merit  be 
awarded  to  ench  of  the  authors  of  the  drawings  sub- 
mitted respectively  under  the  motto  “Eif  aptirrov"  and 
the  device  of  a triangle.  The  author  of  tho  former  was 
stated  to  be  Mr.  William  Niven;  that  of  the  latter. 
Mr.  J.  O.  Harris,  Leicester. 

That  Sir  William  Tite’s  prize  of  -lOL*  be  awarded  to  the 


* This  is  the  first  award  of  this  prize,  and  owing  to 
lapse  of  time  io  making  arrangements,  there  is  aa  accu- 
mulation of  IQl.  over  and  above  the  normal  value  of 
the  prize,  whioh  is  SOL,  to  which  sum  it  will  in  future  be 
coufined. 


author  of  the  drawings  submitted  under  the  device  of  a 
square  and  a cross  within  a circle  (subject : Design  for  a 
Public  Concert-room).  Author,  Mr.  Alfred  Reading, 
Handsworth,  Birmingham. 

That  the  Grisseil  Medal  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the 
drawings  submitted  under  the  device  of  a star  within  a 
circle  and  the  letters  T.E.A.K.  (snbject : Design  for  a Hall 
and  Staircase,  showing  their  construction).  Author,  Mr. 
Geo.  D.  Stevenson. 

That  the  Institute  Silver  Medal  and  51.  us.  bo  awarded 
to  the  author  of  the  measured  drawings  submitted  under 
the  motto  “Try”  (Building  illustrated,  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey).  Author,  Mr,  James  Neale,  St.  Alban’s. 

That  in  the  same  competition  another  Inatitnte  Silver 
Medal  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  tho  measured 
drawings  submitted  under  tho  motto  “ Waverley  ’’ 
(Building  illustrated,  Dryburgh  Abbey).  Author,  Mr. 
James  Lindsay,  of  Glasgow, 

That  the  Student’s  Prize  in  Books  be  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  drawings  subraittedunder  the  motto  “For  a 
Park”  (subject:  Design  for  a Park  Lodge).  Author, 
Mr.  Henry  Branch. 

It  was  stated  that  no  essays  had  been  received  in 
competition  for  the  Essay  Frizeofl875-6, 

The  business  of  the  special  meeting  concluded, 
the  following  new  members  were  balloted  for 
and  duly  elected,  viz., — as  Fellow,  Mr.  Robert 
Walker;  and  as  Associates,  Messrs.  G.  H.  Birch, 
R.  Griggs,  and  J.  W.  Janies.  It  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Goodchild  had  presented  two  views, 
tinted  by  the  late  Professor  Cockerell,  of  the  in- 
terior  of  Wren’s  first  design  for  St.  Paul’s  ; and 
in  answer  to  a question  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papwortb, 
it  was  stated  by  the  chairman  that  the  com. 
mittee  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Institute  was  losing 
no  time  in  carrying  out  its  duties. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell  wished  to  say,  before  Mr. 
Sedding  commenced  to  read  his  paper,  that 
finding  that  his  (the  speaker’s)  paper  promised 
for  that  evening  ("  Notices  of  Deceased  Foreign 
Members”)  contained  a mass  of  matter  which 
would  hardly  prove  interesting  if  read  to  a public 
meeting,  he  bad  proposed  to  forego  its  reading, 
but  to  print  it  in  the  ” Transactions.”  Since  that 
determination  bad  been  arrived  at,  however,  Mr. 
Brassey,  M.P.,  had  written  to  say  that,  owing  to 
bis  Parliamentary  duties,  ho  should  be  unable  to 
read  his  promised  paper  on  the  27th  inst , “ On 
the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Wages  in  the  Building 
Trades”;  therefore  his  (Mr.  Cockerell’s)  paper 
would  be  read  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding  then  read  a paper  on  “ Six- 
teenth . century  Gothic  Architecture.”  He 
remarked  that  the  three  central  charges  made 
against  this  period  of  Gothic  architecture  are 
that  its  structnrea  betray  inert  purpose,  effete 
thought,  and  such  a use  or  misuse  of  ornament 
as  led  its  designers  to  rely  solely  on  the 
exuberance  of  its  enrichments  for  their  effects. 
The  whole  of  these  charges  could  (said  tho 
author)  only  be  met  face  to  face  with  the  pro- 
ductions  of  the  period;  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  first  and  second  reflected  as  much,  or 
more,  upon  the  era  which  produced  the  work 
than  upon  the  art  itself.  First,  then,  of  tlie 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  the  mutual  reaction  of  the 
age  and  the  art  upon  each  other.  The  epoch 
was  one  in  which  two  important  movements 
were  in  progress,  not  altogether  dissimilar  in  their 
impulse,  though  outwardly  disconnected  in  their 
agencies, — an  artistic  and  literary  revolution 
known  as  tho  Renaissance,  which  had  its  gene- 
ration  in  Italy,  and  a religious  revolution  which 
had  Germany  for  its  head.quarters.  England  was 
not  exactly  apt  at  adopting  new  ways  of  thought 
or  action  ; yet,  in  those  active,  swift-minded  days, 
there  was  change  in  the  air,  and  it  was  not  pos. 
sible  for  one  nation  long  to  bang  back  when  others 
had  eagerly  assimilated  one  or  other  phases  of 
these  movements.  With  regard  to  the  third 
charge,  of  overdone  ornament,  a degree  of 
spiritual  beauty  might  exist  in  both  the  simpler 
and  the  more  ornate  phases  of  art ; yet  every  one 
would  grant  that  art  was  in  most  peril  when 
most  susceptible  of  embellishment,  or,  to  put  it 
in  Shakspeare’s  words, — 

" Ornament  is  bnt  the  guiRd  shore 
To  a most  dangerous  sea.” 

Still,  this  did  not  say  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  legitimate  ornament,  or  even  a legiti- 
mate magnificence  of  ornamentation.  The  de- 
fence of  the  period  under  review,  however,  rested 
on  the  proof  that  the  proper  bounds  of  orna- 
mentation bad  not  been  overstepped.  Assuming 
that  a fine-art  composition  consisted  of  two  parts, 
its  structural  thought  or  primary  purpose,  and 
the  artistic  expression  in  which  it  was  arrayed, 
moat  frequently  those  parts  had  no  real  relation 
to  one  another,  aa,  for  instance,  the  grouped 
cylinders  of  Early  English  architecture,  which 
had  no  real  relation  to  construction  whatsoever, 
“but,”  in  the  words  of  Rnskin  (“Slade  Lec- 
tures,” Oxford,  1870,  pp.  21,  22),  “ in  fact,  con- 
tend with  it,  and  deny  the  construction,  their 
principal  purpose  seeming  to  be  concealment  of 
the  joints  of  the  vousaoirs.”  On  the  face  of  it, 


it  was  quite  conceivable  that  both  the  strnctnral 
thought  and  the  artistic  expression  were,  sepa- 
rate or  combined,  liable  to  abuse,  according  to 
the  fluctuations  of  taste.  But  it  could  nob  bo 
otherwise  than  that  the  highest  art  should  be 
that  which  united  the  highest  qualities  of  both 
thought  and  expression.  Early  work  had  been 
described  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  bearing  more  or  less 
the  character  of  a good  solid  wall  with  irregular 
holes  in  it,  well  carved  where  there  was  room. 
This  Bounded  like  simplicity  and  goodness  itself. 
But  there  were  two  kinds  of  simplicity,  that 
of  schooled  restraint  and  chastened  purpose, 
and  that  which  sprang  from  artlessness  and  im- 
potence, and,  in  Mr.  Sodding’s  opinion,  the 
simplicity  of  early  work  answered  to  the  latter 
description  and  not  to  the  former.  For,  when 
we  examined  eixteenth-centary  work,  we  found 
that,  unlike  tho  unequal  past,  it  summoned  to 
its  aid  every  secret  of  the  artist’s  craft,  and 
every  power  of  his  hand  and  brain.  As  to  the 
legitimacy  of  its  magnificence,  it  was,  the  author 
contended,  both  possible  and  good  to  unite  a 
gorgeously. coloured  diction  to  noble  thought, 
just  as  it  was  right  and  possible  to  wed  forceful 
lines  in  architecture  to  a studied  magnificence  of 
style ; and — to  use  a literary  simile — it  was  only 
when  word-painting  became  so  florid  that  it 
obscured  thought  by  its  pointless  conceits  ; when 
diction  and  style  were  followed  as  the  end, 
instead  of  the  means,  that  we  might  consider 
ourselves  fallen  on  evil  days.  Briefly,  the  re- 
sources  of  the  accumulative  phase  of  architecture 
characteristic  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
these : oarcfully-considered  structural  eff'ects ; 
the  admixture  of  architectural  mouldings  with 
fanciful  sculpture;  great  constructive  science 
exhibited  in  balanced  masonry  of  fretted  roof  or 
internal  or  external  supports  ; delicate  execution 
of  freehand  carving ; sculpture  in  niches  and 
canopies,  traceried  wall-surfaces,  parapets  and 
butbresses,  and  wherever  there  was  room.  All 
these  scientific  and  artistic  embellishments 
did  the  Gothic  artist  of  the  sixteenth 
century  bring  to  harmonise  with  the  con- 
structive necessities  of  the  building  under  his 
hand,  and  therewith  graced  the  last  crowning 
efforts  of  his  ancestral  art.  The  work  of  the 
period  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
national  genius ; it  was  historic,  and  bore  the 
marks  of  a self-sustaiaing  life;  its  creations  had 
an  independent  and  a relative  value,  and  they 
were  good  in  that  they  were  pleasant,  profitable, 
and  honest.  Though  not  devotional,  the  work 
was  earnest  and  serious,  like  even  the  moat 
fanciful  English  work  of  that  day;  and  what  it 
lost  in  ascetic  spirit  it  gained  in  increased 
graphic  power  and  naturalesque  treatment.  Its 
human  interest  was  also  enhanced  by  playful 
renderings  of  home-life  aud  home-pursuits, 
personal  badges,  emblems  of  trade  and  industry, 
or  fanciful  rebus,  while  it  waS  by  no  means 
negligent  of  the  higher  region  of  figure-soulpture, 
nor  forgetful  of  brute  and  flower.  Let  it  not  bo 
said,  in  the  words  of  Sbakspeare,  that  this 
“ gracious  voice  obscures  the  show  of  evil  ” ; that 
it  was  assumed  virtue  *•  hiding  the  grossness 
with  fair  ornament  ” ; because  he  (Mr.  Sedding) 
failed  to  see  the  corruption  of  the  stock  to  which 
these  fair  features  were  engrafted,  and  it  rested 
on  those  who  made  the  assertion  to  prove  that 
che  enrichments  were  applied  to  conceal  defects, 
and  nob  to  enhance  beauty.  And  all  the  while 
one  was  canvassing  ics  characters,  one  felt  that 
the  death-knoll  of  Gothic  art  was  being  tolled, 
oven  as 

"Fancy  dies 

Iq  tho  eradlo  whore  it  lies.” 

Bub  the  last  passage  of  its  life  was  clearly  not 
that  of  an  imbecile  thing  dying  of  inanition ; nor 
was  it  destitute  of  the  elements  of  grandeur  and 
I pathos.  Though  old  with  the  weight  of  years,  it 
revolved  memories  of  a glorious  past,  and  fought 
gallantly  to  the  last  for  a place  in  English  hearts. 

' And  gathering  all  its  forces  together, — uniting 
' skilled  and  elaborate  architectural  form  to  tho 
splendid  harmonies  of  colour  and  sculpture, — it 
was  only  put  to  silence  as  the  last  ray  of  Medie- 
valism faded  from  English  soil.  In  illustration 
of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Sedding  described  a few 
typical  examples  of  a class  of  erections  specially 
connected  with  tho  sixteenth-century  phase  of 
Gothic  architecture,  viz.,  chantry  • chapels, 
erected  as  separate  structures  for  the  tombs  of 
great  men.  Thus  we  found  that  the  first  atone 
of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  at  Westminster  was  laid 
in  1503.  One  year  later  the  chapel  for  Prince 
Arthur’s  Tomb  was  erected  in  Worcester 
Cathedral.  About  tho  same  time  was  built 
Bishop  Alcock’a  Chapel  at  Ely,  aud  a host  of 
others  followed,  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
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detail.  Cbantry  chapeia  were  ohapela  endowed 
with  a yearly  revenae  for  the  maintenance  oE  one 
or  more  priests  to  say  or  chant  mass  for  the  sonla 
of  the  donors  and  others  named  by  them.  Haring 
described  in  detail  the  Greenwaye  Ghauntry  at 
Tirerton  (date  1517),  the  Speke  Ghauntry  in 
Exeter  Cathedral  (date  about  1520),  and  the 
Lane  Ghauntry  at  Collumpton  (date  1528),  Hr. 
Sedding  concluded  by  saying  that  the  English 
artist  of  those  days,  like  hia  progenitors  of  earlier 
time,  held  to  Nature  as  hia  mainapring.  He  got 
not  only  as  much,  but  even  more,  delight  and 
content  out  of  the  hedgerows,  and  the  flowers,  and 
the  beasts  of  the  fields  than  they,  and  also  much 
more  out  of  the  familiar  incidents  of  common 
life — the  provinces  of  their  labour  differing  (1) 
because  Gothic  art  was  elastic,  and  therefore  ad- 
mitted of  accessory  characters  ; and  (2)  that  the 
children  of  different  epochs  needed  their  own 
special  mode  of  expression.  And  wherein  did 
the  distinctions  lie  between  the  dealings  with 
Nature  of  the  early  and  late  phases  of  Mediaeval 
art  ? Mainly,  in  that  the  early  echoola  came  to 
Nature  timidly,  and  with  a childlike  simplicity, 
while  the  latter  schools  treated  her  with  fami- 
liarity.  And  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Sedding  that  these 
diverse  attitudes  were  explainable  by  the  light  of 
the  varying  degrees  of  culture  of  the  artist’s 
times,  and  the  changed  requirements  of  their 
art.  The  early  sculptor  learned  humble  lessons 
of  her,  because  hia  limited  perceptions  kept  him 
unconscious  of  the  great  extent  of  her  capabi- 
lities for  art  purposes.  On  the  other  band,  the 
familiarity  apparent  in  late  work  spoke  of  a 
closer  identification  of  man  with  nature.  Hence 
the  individualism  of  the  workman  and  the 
naturalism  of  his  art ; the  inauguration  of  an 
elaborate  style,  enriched  by  graphic  and 
pictoresqne  sculpture,  being  the  result  of  a 
fastidious  taste  that  called  for  the  greatest  ex- 
cellence that  could  be  had,  and  demanded  a 
display  of  the  studied  effects  of  a consciooB  art. 
So  we  might  look  at  this  epoch  as  a sort  of 
middle  stage  between  early  art  and  the  art  of  to- 
day ; neither  quite  ancient  nor  quite  modern ; 
neither  qnite  conventional  nor  ideal ; and,  just 
becansB  of  its  complex  character,  getting  email 
favour  from  the  style  that  immediately  succeeded 
it,  or  from  the  romantic  antique  Gothic 
of  to-day.  This  epoch  was  the  middle  stage  of 
English  art,  and  hence  its  importance  and  in- 
terest to  us,  for  as  the  horizon  was  lifted  we  got 
a glimpse  into  the  character  of  the  art  that  was 
to  succeed  it.  From  that  period  to  the  present, 
the  ever-increasing  identification  of  man  with 
Nature  had  been  slowly  but  surely  going  on ; 
and  in  our  day  the  old  enthusiasm  for  her  had 
found  a new  channel,  and  bad  emerged  into  still 
fuller  light  through  the  works  of  Landseer  and 
Turner.  But  it  was  not  the  simple  naf-ure  that 
these  men  dealt  with  j it  was  Nature  spiritualised 
by  man’s  imagination, exalted  by  an  indescribable 
charm  of  poetical  emotion,  till,  in  contemplating 
Landseer’s  pathetic  tragedies  and  comedies  of 
brnte  beasts,  or  the  landscapes  of  Turner  trans- 
fused by  his  exquisite  imagination,  the  spectator 
was  puzzled  to  know  whether  the  spirit  of  the 
things  pictured  had  passed  into  the  artist’s 
brain,  or  whether  the  man  himself  had  been 
absorbed  into  them.  Yet  in  truth  these  men,  ns 
they  passed  on  to  their  triumphs,  did  but  catch 
up  the  links  of  old  Euglish  art  in  the  far-off 
times,  and  did  but  take  up  the  less  perfectly 
arrested  woik  of  the  great  unremembered  dead 
of  earlier  days,  with  whom  they  now  rested  from 
their  labours. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  M‘ Vicar  Anderson,  a vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  author  of  the  paper, 
and  the  meeting  terminated. 


PRIZE  DESIGNS  AT  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  designs  sent  in  competition  for  the  various 
annnal  prizes  offered  by  the  Institute  made  a 
very  good  show  on  the  walls  of  the  Institute 
room  at  the  last  meeting.  The  designs  snb- 
mitted  for  the  Soane  medallion  were  for  a country 
honse,  the  one  selected  being  that  marked  “ Loyal 
Espoir,”  by  Mr.  J.  Conder.  We  must  concur  in 
the  judgment  which  gave  the  medallion  to  this 
design,  which  has  a very  fine  and  effective 
plan  as  regards  the  entertaining-rooms,  and  fa 
admirably  drawn,  and  put  together  with  know- 
ledge and  thought ; but  the  external  design  has 
not  the  homelike  repose  of  character  which 
should  belong  to  a country  bouse ; it  has  too 
much  of  a town. hall  appearance.  The  oblique 
placing  of  the  conservatory  is  not  quite  happily 
managed,  and  looks  too  much  like  an  after. 


thought.  ‘'Triangle,”  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Harris,  is  a 
picturesque  external  design,  in  half-timbsr  style, 
and  fitter  for  its  object  than  the  last-named ; 
but  there  is  nothing  special  in  the  plan. 
EiC  apiirroj’,  by  Mr.  W.  Niven,  shows  a good 
Jacobean  exterior,  of  a type,  however,  which 
looks  better  when  old  and  weather-stained  than 
when  new;  it  is  a little  too  mechanical  and 
regular.  '•  Aspect,”  a Gothic  design,  shows  some 
good  qualities,  and  the  author  treats  hia  stair- 
case  fenestration  in  a picturesque  manner. 

The  design  for  a concert-room,  for  the  Tite 
prize,  is  a well  got-up  set  of  drawings,  but  pre- 
sents nothing  original  in  design,  and  in  the 
general  plan  the  author  (Ur.  A.  Reading)  has 
taken  St.  James’s  Hall  for  bis  model,  which  is 
not  by  any  means  a satisfactory  one.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  the  author  of  the  design  having 
thought  of  the  peculiar  requirements  of  a concert- 
room,  or  the  best  way  to  meet  them  at  all  : 
except  for  the  orchestra  seats,  it  might  be  any 
room  for  large  meetings.  When  a special  sub- 
ject of  this  kind  is  given,  there  should  be  an 
attempt  to  study  and  solve  the  problem  on  its  own 
special  grounds,  not  merely  to  make  drawings. 
The  prize  for  the  Student’s  designs  for  an 
entrance-lodge  has  probably  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
H.  Branch  partly  on  the  ground  of  the  perspec- 
tive  sketch,  which  is  good,  and  shows  the  small 
design  to  advantage ; bat  there  is  more  style  and 
originality  in  the  one  marked  " Tudor.” 

'The  prize  for  measured  drawings  has  elicited 
two  admirable  seta  of  drawings,  those  of  '•  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey,”  by  Mr.Neale,  and  of  “ Dryburgh 
Abbey,”  by  Mr.  Lindsay.  The  prize  was  ad- 
judged to  the  former  set,  which,  indeed,  are  of 
great  excellence,  both  as  to  accuracy  and  effec- 
tive drawing;  but  the  Gouucil  thought  so  highly 
of  the  other  set  that  they  gave  a second  prize 
to  the  author,  who,  it  was  mentioned,  was  a very 
young  student,  and  whose  careful  drawings  do 
him  the  highest  credit.  The  response  to  the 
offer  of  prizes  this  year  has  not  been  great  in 
regard  to  quantity,  but  no  complaint  can  be 
made  of  the  result  as  regards  quality. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 
The  annua!  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  the  8th  inst.,  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  Conduit-street, 
Mr.  Horace  Jones  in  the  chair,  in  the  unavoid, 
able  absence  of  the  president,  Jfr.  Sidney 
Smirke,  H.A.  There  were  also  present  Messrs. 
G.  J.  J.  Mair  (treasurer),  Wyatt  Papworth,  H.  H. 
Collins,  Benjamin  Ferrey,  J.  H.  Hakewill,  S.  W. 
Kershaw,  Mr.  J.  Goldicutt  Tnrner,  and  others. 
The  chairman  rtad  the  following  annual  report  : 

The  Council  has  again  to  congralulute  the  Society  on 
the  advance,  however  moderate,  it  has  made  during  the 
peat  year.  The  list  of  annual  subscribers  contains  seven 
new  members,  and  three  others  have  doubled  their  contri- 
butions. The  amount  received  during  the  pa^t  year  in 
subscriptions  and  donations  has  been  3132.  Os.  6d,,  whilst 
in  the  year  previously,  from  the  same  sources,  the  gross 
receipts  were  2902.  lt>s,  tid.  On  the  other  hand,  live 
members  have  died,  and  the  number  of  gifts  made  has 
increased  by  tive,  causing  an  additional  call  upon  the  funds 
of  412.  The  total  amount  expended  by  the  Society  in  gifts 
to  applicants  during  the  past  twelve  mouths  bus  been 
3182.,  and  this  by  no  means  represents  what  the  Council 
have  wished  to  do,  but  simply  that  which  they  have  felt 
themselves  capable  of  doing.  They  continuously  regret 
that  the  means  of  the  Society  do  not  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  its  needs;  they  hope,  however,  that  they  may 
reasonably  look  forward  to  a more  auspicious  periocf, 
inasmuch  as  sumptuous  buildings,  both  public  and  private, 
are  risin?,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  all  the  great  com- 
mercial centres  of  the  country,  many  involving  an  expendi- 
ture which  but  a few  years  ago  would  have  been  considered 
extravagant  or  excessive.  It  is  hoped  that  the  benevolent 
feeling  of  our  professional  brethren,  who  are  receiving 
emoluments  from  these  costly  structures,  may  be  roused 
to  nobler  efforts  to  lighten  the  oppressive  mass  of  suffer- 
ing that  assuredly  exists  among  the  humbler  and  less 
fortunate  class.  The  junior  members  of  the  profes- 
siou,  if  so  the  Council  may  designate  those  enrolled 
under  the  banner  of  the  .4.rehitectural  Association, 
set  tho  good  example  of  year  by  year  making  their 
contributions  in  excess  of  the  last;  thus  in  the  year  1874 
the  Society  received,  through  collections  made  by  the 
officers  of  the  Association,  42.  2s.;  last  year  it  was 
52.  196.  6ii.  In  addition,  the  president  of  the  Association 
lends  us  his  countenance  and  gives  us  his  sympathy  in  bis 
inaugural  address  to  his  consiitueuts,  The  Itoyal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  continues  to  do  for  us  wliat  has 
been  in  years  past,  and  will  ever  be,  a great  relief  to  the 
working  expenses  of  that  society,  viz.,  it  provides  us  with 
a shelter  whereunder  to  hold  the  meetings  both  of  the 
council  and  of  the  society  in  general;  and  the  council 
again  fakes  this  opportunity  of  bringing  this  fact  under 
the  notice  of  its  subscribers,  and  of  manifesting  to  the 
Institute  its  appreciation  of  such  a convenience  and  saving 
in  its  economy.  That  there  is  need  for  exertion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  strengthening  the  council’s  hands  by  increased 
subscriptions,  so  as  to  place  under  its  command  larger 
funds  to  administer,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tical working  out  of  the  work  of  the  society  can  testify, 
and,  if  need  be,  give  distressing  accounts  of  the  decayed 
members  of  the  profession,  the  widows,  and  (he  orphans, 
who  are  around  us  pleading  earnestly  for  aid.  The  conncil 
hopes  and  tirmly  believes  that  these  pleadings  will  not  be 
passed  bj  unheeded,  and  that  in  the  next  year’s  report  it 
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may  be  enabled  to  announce  a great  accession  of  income. 
The  Conncil,  in  announcing  their  regret  at  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Jobu  Turner,  who  has  held  the  office  of  honorary 
secretary  to  the  Architectural  Benevolent  Society  for  a 
period  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  desire  to 
tender  their  cordial  thanks  ami  acknowledgments  for  the 
very  able  and  zealous  manner  in  which  he  has  performed 
the  various  duties  entrusted  to  him,  and  likewise  for  the 
care  and  untiring  energy  evinced  by  him  in  carrying  out 
the  principles  laid  down  for  his  guidance  in  the  distribution 
of  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  Society,  Impressed  as  the 
Council  and  its  former  members  are  with  Mr.  Turner’s 
valuable  services,  so  satisfac'orily  and  advantageously 
bestowed  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  aud 
hia  liberal  support  to  the  Society’s  funds,  the  Council 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  which  tho 
profession  owes  Mr.  John  Turner  for  having  mainly 
founded  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society.  In  con. 
elusion,  the  Council  begs  to  announce  that,  under  Bye- 
law 70,  it  has  made  during  the  past  year  its  first  grant  of  an 
annuity,  and  that  this  has  been  to  the  almost  destitute 
widow  of  a most  distinguished  and  accomplished  member 
of  the  profession,  one  who  was  a Gold  Medallist  at  the 
Royal  Academv,  who  had  a large  practice,  and  was  oao  of 
the  founders  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

The  report  was  ananitnouslj  adopted,  as  was 
also  the  balance  • sheet, -which  contained  the 
following  items,  yiz. : — Snbscriptions,  2261.  11s. ; 
donations,  861.  93.  Gd.  ; dividends  on  stock, 
621.  IGs.  2d. ; these  amounts,  with  a balance  of 
1271.  93.  Id,  brought  forward  from  previona 
year,  making  a grand  total  of  503Z.  5s.  9d,  The 
working  expenses  of  the  Society  amounted  to 
771.38.  lid.  ; 301.  were  expended  in  thepnrehase 
of  additional  stock  ; aud  the  amount  of  gifts  to 
applicants  was  3181.,  leaving  a balance  in  hand 
of  781.  Is.  lOd.  Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to 
the  auditors  (Messrs.  C.  L.  Eastlake  and  John 
Young)  and  to  the  officers  and  council,  and 
Mr.  John  Goldicutt  Turner  was  unanimously 
elected  hon,  secretary.  Messrs.  Edwin  Nash 
& Christopher  Eales  were  elected  auditors,  and 
the  existing  oflicers  and  members  of  council  were 
re-elected,  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  C.  J. 
Knight,  C.  Barry.  B.  Ferrey,  E.  N.  Clifton,  and 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  whose  term  of  service  on  the 
Conncil  had  expired,  and  who  were  replaced  by 
Messrs.  E.  A.  Gruning,  H.  H.  Collins,  James 
Edmeaton,  Edwin  Nash,  and  Robert  11.  Arntz. 


SOCIETY  OF  LADY  ARTISTS. 

Tite  committee  of  this  Society  have  hung  66G 
works  in  their  Gallery,  48,  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  forming  in  the  whole  a very  agreeable 
exhibition.  Ifc  includes  a number  of  excellent 
pictures,  and  is  disfigured  by  fewer  ugly  blots  than 
has  been  the  case  on  some  previona  occasions. 
The  Society  is  probably  regarded  merely  as  a 
stepping-stone  by  many  of  the  members,  bat  even 
as  thus  it  has  its  use.  If  there  were  no  recruits 
we  should  soon  have  no  veterans.  We  will  not 
pretend  to  examine  and  compare  : all  we  can  do 
just  now  is  to  mention  a few  of  the  artists  whose 
works  fell  under  our  notice  in  the  bustle  of  a 
more  than  usually  crowded  •'  private  view  ” ; 
first  suggesting  to  the  hanging  committee  that 
on  another  occasion  they  should  let  the  numbers 
run  on,  and  not,  as  now,  stop  at  541  on  the  walls 
and  begin  with  No.  1 again  on  the  screens.  Such 
a mode  is  very  inconvenient.  Mrs.  Marrable 
sends  the  largest  number  of  pictures,  and  shows 
considerable  advance  in  her  art.  No.  172,  “ Sunset 
on  the  Pitz  Roseg,  Engadine,”  and  173,  *'  Look, 
ing  towards  Como,”  are  charming  works  ; 
No.  148,  the  largest  of  her  piotnrea  shows  a 
striking  effect  of  ‘‘Sunshine  on  Monte  Rosa.” 
Miss  Rayner  scuds  a number  of  capital  little 
drawings  of  places.  Miss  Louisa  B.  Swift 
has  made  dogs  her  speciality,  and  has  few 
rivals  in  the  field.  No.  192,  “ The  Quiet  Joys  of 
my  Kennel,”  is  a remarkable  specimen  of  her 
work.  Her  slater,  Madame  Biaschop,  sends  an 
excellent  picture,  ‘’Pour  Ics  Pauvres”  (492), 
and  other  members  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Swift 
and  Miss  Georgina  Swift  contribute  effectively. 
Mrs.  Jopling  is  one  of  the  stays  of  the  Society, 
for  proof  of  which  we  may  point  to  (228) 
“Lonis  XVII.”  Miss  Gastineau  reminds  ns 
greatly  of  her  father  in  (418)  " A Glen  near  Loch 
Goilhead,  Scotland.”  No.  216,  ” Far  Away,”  by 
Hilda  Montalba,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pictures  in  the  collection.  Useful  contributions 
will  also  be  found  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
Miss  Warren,  Miss  Walter,  Miss  Edwards,  Miss 
Alice  Manly,  Madame  Bodiohon,  Mrs.  Benham 
Hay,  anJ  other  known  artists. 


‘ Northumberland  Avenue. — This  Saturday 
(the  18th)  has  been  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
new  street  on  the  site  ofNorthumberland  House, 
Charing-crOBS.  The  proceedings,  which  will  take 
place  at  one  o’clock  on  the  day  named,  will  be 
quite  of  an  informal  character. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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PROFESSOR  E.  M.  BARRY'S  LECTURES 
ON  ARCHITECTURE* 

In  my  last  lecture  I described  most  of  the 
public  buildiogs  of  Pompeii.  On  the  present 
occasion,  our  attention  will  chiefly  be  directed  to 
its  domestic  architecture.  But,  before  discussing 
in  detail  the  plans  and  arrangements  of  the 
houses  of  private  persons,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
examine  the  remains  of  some  buildings  of  a class 
which  serve  as  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  Komans, — I mean  the 
public  baths. 

Visitors  to  Rome  are  aware  of  the  magnificence 
•of  these  edifices,  from  having  seen  the  splendid 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalta  and  Diocletian. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  grand  scale  of 
the  latter  from  the  fact  that  the  great  hall  was 
converted  into  a churoh  of  noble  dimensions,  by 
no  less  an  architect  than  Michelangelo.  This 
•church,  which  goes  by.  the  name  of  Sba.  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  is,  even  now,  among  the  finest 
architectural  monuments  of  Rome. 

There  were  many  publio  baths  in  ancient 
Rome  besides  the  two  great  establishments 
which  I have  mentioned,  and  no  Roman  town  was 
considered  complete  without  its  Thermae.  There 
•are  two  publio  baths  at  Pompeii,  The  smaller, 
or  old  baths,  shown  on  the  drawings  on  the  wall, 
were  excavated  in  1824,  in  a position  near  to  the 
Forum,  and  therefore  central,  as  regards  the 
city.  They  are  especially  interesting,  because 
from  their  smaller  size, — as  compared  with  the 
great  Roman  examples, — it  is  more  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  uses  of  the  several  apartments  into 
which  they  are  divided. 

In  the  capital,  the  bathing  had  reached  to  such 
a pitch  of  loxary  that  the  buildings  seem  to  have 
■combined  the  attractions  of  the  bath,  theexohange, 
the  theatre,  the  gymnasium,  and  even  the  modern 
club.  The  number  of  rooms  in  them  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  feel  assured,  in  all  cases,  of 
their  exact  original  destination.  In  the  old  baths 
at  Pompeii,  the  scale  was  necessarily  more 
modest,  and  the  arrangements  there  will  be 
found  to  correspond,  very  nearly,  with  those  in 
daily  use  among  Oriental  nations  at  the  present 
time.  In  fact,  the  plan  which  is  now  before  yoo 
is  not  unlike  the  buildings  which  any  one  may 
now  see  at  Constantinople  or  Cairo.  The  baths 
were  not  vapour  baths,  as  in  Russia,  but  were 
warmed  by  means  of  flues  in  the  walls  and  floors, 
-and  the  temperature  was  not  very  high. 

The  Romans  attached  gi*eat  importance  to 
their  baths,  which  were  as  much  a place  of  general 
resort  as  the  Forum.  A small  fee  was  charged 
for  admission,  and  different  hours,  or  days,  were 
allotted  to  the  two  sexes,  in  places  where  a sepa- 
rate establishment  for  women  did  not  exist. 

The  bath  is  an  institution  of  immemorial 
antiquity.  It  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  was  doubtless  borrowed  from  them  by  the 
Romans.  Indeed,  the  names  of  the  various  apart- 
ments are  of  Greek  origin.  Publio  bathe  had 
•been  multiplied  excessively  under  the  Empire, 
and  after  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  thermse[ 
like  the  basilicas,  were  often  converted  into 
ohurohes,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  instance  at 
Romo. 

Christianity  seems  to  have  looked  with  dis- 
approval  on  the  public  baths,  by  reason  probably 
of  the  abuses  of  them,  to  which  the  general 
corruption  of  morals  had  led.  A change  of  life 
was  necessary  to  the  new  converts,  and  a feeling 
arose  that  those  who  had  once  received  the 
regenerating  cleansing  of  baptism  needed  no 
further  purification.  It  was  this  superstition 
which  gave  a reputation  for  sanctity  to  habits 
amongst  hermits,  monks,  and  others,  which  are 
repugnant  to  modern  ideas,  and  led  by  reaction 
to  the  maxim  accepted  by  medical  science,  that 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  In  Spain,  after 
•too  conquest  of  Granada,  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  intolerant  victors  was  to  forbid  to  the  sub- 
jeot  Moors  the  use  of  their  public  baths,  and 
even  private  bathing  was  interdicted. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Pompeii,  and  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  probable  uses  of  each  portion  of 
the  building. 

From  its  central  position  in  the  city  we  may 
assume  that  from  the  value  of  the  site  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  indulge  in  any  arrangements 
which  required  great  apace.  At  the  same  time, 
we  may  be  sure  that  everything  was  provided 
which  was  really  necessary,  and  we  can  thus 
form  a pretty  correct  notion  of  what  was  con- 
sidered  by  the  Romans  to  be  indispensable  in 
their  thermgo.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  addition 
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to  the  publio  establishments,  there  may  have 
been  other  private  baths  of  less  importance, 
especially  sea-water  baths,  as  Pompeii  was 
situated  on  the  sea-shore. 

The  old  baths,  now  under  notice,  being  snr- 
rounded  by  shops,  had  several  entrances  from 
the  adjoining  streets.  These  all  communicated 
with  an  open  court,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
1 y colonnades.  In  this  court  was  found  a 
money-box,  containing  the  fees  of  the  bathers. 
Seats  of  stone  are  found  in  the  portico  towards 
the  south,  and  here  were  posted  the  notices,  or 
advertisements,  of  the  theatres,  combats  of 
gladiators,  and  other  matters  of  publio  interest. 
A largo  recess  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  court 
may  have  served  as  a more  private  retreat  for 
the  upper  class  of  bathers,  or  for  refreshments. 
It  is  well  placed  for  such  a purpose,  as  it  could 
readily  be  served  by  attendants  on  duty  in  the 
baths  generally.  The  central  courtyard  was 
planted  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  had  pos- 
sibly a fountain  in  the  centre.  In  summer  time 
an  awning  over  the  whole  would  exclude  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  afford  a pleasunt  shade  and 
coolness.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  outer 
portico  w as  a waiting-room  only  for  persons  about 
to  bathe,  or  for  slaves  in  attendance  on  their 
masters.  Looking,  however,  to  the  small  size  of 
the  other  apartments,  I think  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  served  also  as  a waiting  or  cooling 
room,  for  those  who  had  bathed,  rather  than  for 
those  only  who  were  aboot  to  do  so. 

Having  entered  by  one  of  the  passages, 
the  bather  left  his  clothes  in  the  a^odyieriuin  or 
spoliatoi'ium,  having  deposited  his  outer  gar- 
ments, and  probably  his  sandals,  in  the  wailing, 
room.  The  apodijterium  probably  served  not 
only  as  a room  for  undressing,  but  also  as  a 
cooling-room,  for  those  who  preferred  it  to  the 
outer  court.  There  are  niches  in  the  walls ; 
these  may  have  contained  the  clothes  and  pro* 
perty  of  the  bathers,  which  were  placed  in  the 
charge  of  slaves,  or  attendants,  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  death  in  case  of  theft.  The  chamber 
was  warmed  by  a large  brazier  of  bronze,  which 
was  discovered  in  it,  and  which  was  probably  con- 
venient for  warming  clothes,  and  the  linen  used 
in  the  bath.  In  the  outer  room,  holes  exist  in 
the  walls,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  wooden  poles 
were  inserted  in  them,  to  carry  the  towels  and 
linen  while  drying,  just  as  we  see  in  the 
Eastern  baths  nowadays. 

From  the  apodyterium  access  is  obtained  to 
the  next  chamber,  the  caldarium,  or  suda. 
toriu7n.  This  was  the  hot  room,  and  at  Pompeii 
was  probably  used  for  various  purposes,  for  which 
in  larger  structures  separate  chambers  were 
provided.  The  floor  is  furnished  with  flues  for 
heating,  and  the  bathers  probably  wore  wooden 
shoes,  or  pattens.  At  the  upper  end  is  a circular 
basin,  or  fountain,  from  which  cold  water  might 
be  obtained  for  the  head  ; and  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  is  a plunge-bath  of  hot  water. 
Couches  round  the  walls,  or  thick  mattresses  on 
the  floor,  were  probably  arranged  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  bathers. 

Having  left  the  sudatorium,  the  bathers,  or 
those  of  them  who  cared  to  do  so,  could  pass  into 
another  room,  where  cold  water  was  found. 
This  chamber  was  constructed  with  a basin 
in  the  centre  for  plunging  or  swimming, 
called  the  natatorium,  or  haptisterium.  The 
moat  accepted  name  for  the  chamber  itself  is  the 
frigidarium.  You  will  notice  that  it  is  so  placed 
that  it  might  be  conveniently  used  by  those  who 
did  not  wish  to  enter  the  other  parts  of  the  bath 
while  it  might  also  be  available  for  bathers  who 
had  already  done  so.  This  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  habits  of  the  East ; for  in  Oriental 
baths  generally,  the  use  of  cold  water  is  not 
encouraged,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  regular 
course  of  bathing. 

The  furnaces  for  heating  are  placed  at  the  side; 
and  adjoining  them  are  some  chambers  of 
irregular  shape,  the  use  of  which  has  been  much 
disputed.  Sir  W.  Gell  has  termed  them  the 
women’s  baths,  but  others  have  thought  that 
they  are  only  the  old  or  original  buildings,  which 
had  been  superseded  in  course  of  time  by  those 
which  I have  just  described.  They  are  very 
inferior  to  the  latter,  in  size,  style,  and  decora- 
tion, and  do  not  call  for  detailed  description. 

Much  surprise  has  often  been  expressed  at  the 
small  size  of  the  building  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, and  recent  excavations  have  shown  that 
it  was  not  the  principal  bath  of  Pompeii,  a 
more  extensive  structure  having  been  discovered 
near  to  the  theatres.  These  are  called  the 
Great  or  Stabian  baths,  and  are  very  interesting 
architectarally.  The  arrangements  are  very 
similar  to  those  in  the  smaller  baths.  You  will 


see  them  marked  on  the  map,  and  they  are  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  built  about  150  years  before 
the  destruction  of  the  city. 

Considering  the^  bathing  propensities  of  the 
Romans,  it  is  possible  that  farther  excavations 
may  even  yet  bring  to  light  other  buildings  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  men  nsed  the  public  baths 
more  than  the  women,  and,  it  has  been  said,  even 
passed  half  their  time  in  them.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  however,  that  this  was  from 
choice;  for  we  shall  see  presently,  in  treating  of 
the  private  houses,  that  these  were  nearly  destitute 
of  warmthand  comfort, —matters  for  the  want  of 
which  even  the  charms  of  a Neapolitan  climate 
might  not  compensate.  In  their  tbermm,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Pompeian  people  had  an  agree- 
able place  of  resort,  well  planned,  covered,  and 
completely  warmed,  and  the  whole  available  to 
them  at  a moderate  expense.  The  same  causes 
which  lead  many  a poor  man  among  ourselves  to 
the  comparatively  comfortable  public.house,  had 
doubtless  their  influence,  in  olden  days,  in  attract- 
ing the  lower  classes  to  the  publio  baths,  which 
formed  so  important  a feature  in  the  every-day 
life  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  architectural  design  of  the  building  is 
pleasing,  and  the  oonstruotion  solid  and  good, 
far  more  so,  indeed,  than  is  common  with  Pom- 
peian remains.  The  various  rooms  have  arched 
roofs,  and  the  natatorium  is  domed.  The  door 
to  the  hot  room  was  set  in  jambs  slightly  in. 
dined,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  shut  by  its  own 
weight. 

The  apodyterinm  is  the  chamber  which  is 
most  highly  decorated,  and  this  is  reasonable, 
because  the  bathers  would  spend  more  time  in 
this  room  than  in  the  others,  and  as  it  was  only 
heated  to  a moderate  temperature,  there  would  be 
no  vapour  to  interfere  with  the  decorations.  The 
pavement  was  of  mosaic,  composed  of  white 
tesserai,  with  black  borders.  At  the  spring, 
ing  of  the  arched  roof  there  was  a bold  pro- 
jecting cornice,  supported  by  a row  of  figures 
of  the  Caryatid  character,  with  their  arms 
upheld.  Some  have  supposed  these  figures  to 
represent  fawns.  Between  the  figures  were  the 
niches  or  recesses  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  and  which  served  as  receptacles  for 
the  clothes  of  the  bathers.  The  vaulted  ceiling 
was  panelled  with  ornaments  and  figures,  deli- 
cately executed  in  low  relief,  in  stucco.  The 
caldarium  was  also  vaulted  and  decorated,  but 
the  construction  and  ornament  were  both 
simpler  than  in  the  apodyterium.  Although  the 
bath  was  a hot-air  bath,  there  must  always  have 
been  a considerable  quantity  of  vapour  from  the 
water  used  in  it.  This  would  not  only  have 
destroyed  any  elaborate  ornamentation,  but 
would  have  rendered  it  difficult  to  see  and 
appreciate  any  but  simple  details.  In  the  cool 
rooms  windows  exist  for  light,  and  there  are 
holes  in  the  vault  of  the  caldarium  for  a similar 
purpose.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
at  the  present  day  in  Turkish  or  Eastern  baths. 
The  holes  were  probably  covered  with  glass  or 
shatters. 

Taken  altogether,  these  baths  are  among  the 
most  interesting  ruins  in  Pompeii,  and  are  a fair 
indication  of  the  architectural  taste  of  its  former 
inhabitants. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  latter.  Having  considered  the 
temples  and  public  buildings  generally,  let  ns 
see  what  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  can  tell  us  about 
the  homes  of  its  people. 

Greek  as  were  the  traditions  which  evidently 
guided  to  a very  great  extent  the  architecture  of 
Pompeii,  the  houses  may,  nevertheless,  be 
described  as  Roman  in  their  plan  and  arrange- 
ments, and  they  include  the  hall,  or  atrium, 
which  was  a distinctive  Roman  feature.  The 
plans  of  the  houses  at  Pompeii  agree,  also,  in  a 
remarkable  degree  with  the  remains  discovered 
in  Rome  itself.  We  may,  therefore,  briefly  con- 
sider with  advantage  the  characteristic  features 
of  Roman  houses.  We  shall  find  them  very 
uniform  in  their  general  arrangements,  and  for 
this  uniformity  there  were  various  reasons. 
Beginning  with  such  simplicity  that  permanent 
roofs  were  unknown,  the  Romans  ended  by  giving 
scope  to  all  the  refinements  of  decoration  and 
luxury  which  the  wealth  of  later  times  had 
rendered  possible. 

In  early  times,  rigid  sumptuary  laws  regulated 
the  style  in  which  each  class  might  live,  and  it 
was  a special  privilege  of  senators  to  have  their 
door  of  entrance  opening  to  the  street.  Moat  of 
the  houses  at  Pompeii  consisted  of  one  story  only, 
and  this  was  the  original  mode  of  construction 
As,  however,  ground  became  more  valuable,  and 
population  increased,  buildings  of  several  stories 
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beoame  ooramon.  These  •n'ere  finished  with  a 
flat  terrace  roof,  called  the  solarium,  which  was 
Qsed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a place  in  which  to 
take  the  air,  or  enjoy  the  sun  in  winter.  Here 
also  would  sometimes  be  eaten  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day,  the  ccena  ; and  from  this  use 
arose  the  term  ccenacidum,  which  was  applied  by 
the  Romans  to  the  upper  story  of  their  honscs. 

The  construction  of  the  walls  was  originally 
veryslight,  as  no  great  strength  was  needed  for 
bnildings  one  story  only  in  height.  As  height 
increased,  however,  an  improvement  beoame 
necessary,  and  the  walls  were  made  thicker  and 
more  solid.  In  late  times  it  was  found  necessary 
to  restrain  the  height  of  buildings  in  towns,  and 
the  Emperor  Augustus  issued  a decree  limiting 
the  height  of  town  buildings  to  70  ft.  This, 
however,  was  still  thought  excessive,  and  the 
limit  was  further  reduced  by  Trajan  to  60  ft. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  the  Romans  dealing 
with  the  same  difSoulties  which  trouble  our 
mnnicipal  authorities  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  it  is  ourions  to  note  that  the  height  of  60  ft. 
prescribed  by  Trajan  is  the  very  limit  which  onr 
own  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  recently 
sought  (though  nnsuccessfalty)  to  impose  upon 
future  buildings  in  London.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  I think,  that  some  limitation  is  required 
in  our  great  towns,  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
architectore,  but  in  those  of  general  convenience 
and  the  poblio  health. 

Ostentation  of  all  sorts  was  sternly  repressed 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  Afterwards, 
the  Romans,  as  conquerors  of  the  world,  could 
avail  tbemseves  of  the  experience  of  all  nations. 
Admiring  the  arts  of  Greece,  they  corrupted 
them,  and  loaded  them  with  ornamentation. 
Their  houses  became  palaces,  and  brick  gave 
way  to  marble. 

The  great  patricians  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  magnificence  of  their  dwellings,  and  even 
Cicero  conld  spare  time  from  affairs  of  State 
for  the  decoration  of  his  villa  at  Tusonlum. 
Augustus  might  be  simple  in  his  tastes,  but 
Macmnas  has  shown,  by  his  villa  at  Tivoli,  how 
completely  the  austerity  of  Republican  manners 
had  become  lost  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
empire.  Nero  followed,  and  exaggerated  the 
prevailing  taste  for  luxury,  and  after  his  time 
pure  taste  seems  to  have  departed. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  through  all 
changes  of  scale  and  style,  the  plana  of  the 
houses  preserved  a great  amount  of  uniformity. 
The  dimensions  might  be  more  or  less  grand,  the 
decoration  elaborate  or  simple  ; bat  the  general 
arrangements  snflered  little  change,  and  they 
have  left  their  trace  on  many  of  the  earlier 
ecclesiastical  bnildings  of  Italy,  and  even  on  the 
private  houses  of  comparatively  modern  times. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
uniformity  snoh  as  I have  referred  to  should 
be  found  among  ancient  bnildings,  for  do  we  not 
experience  it  ourselves?  Custom  becomes,  in 
time,  almost  a religion,  and  is  as  little  to  be 
transgressed.  Local  circumstances  first  give 
rise  to  some  special  type  of  plan,  and  this  be- 
comes an  iron  rule,  against  which  it  is  d flSoult 
to  strive.  Who  does  not  know  the-plan  of  the 
ordinary  London  bouse,  so  distressing  by  its 
monotony  of  front  and  back  rooms,  narrow  en- 
trance, and  stairs  squeezed  on  one  side  ? If 
we  could  imagine  our  city  suddenly  overwhelmed, 
as  was  Pompeii,  how  much  might  not  be  written 
by  its  discoverers, centuries  hence, on  the  uniform 
plans  of  the  dwellings  of  the  ancient  Londoners  ? 

Vitruvius  speaks  of  Roman  houses  as  if  their 
arrangements  were  too  well  known  to  need 
desoriptioD,  and  this  was  doubtless  the  case  in 
his  time.  We  should  have  been  very  glad,  how. 
ever,  if  he  had  told  ns  more  about  them,  as 
without  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  his  account 
would  not  be  very  intelligible.  Thanks  to  the 
latter,  we  can  now  understand  that  the  general 
distribution  of  parts  was  made  according  to  a 
common  custom,  and  that  the  houses  of  patrician 
and  plebeian  showed  the  same  principal  divisions, 
however  much  they  might  differ  in  details  or 
decoration. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  ns  proceed  to  ex. 
amine  the  arrangements  of  the  Roman  habi. 
tation. 

For  this  purpose,  I will  refer  yon  to  a plan 
which  I have  had  prepared  of  an  ideal  bouse, 
founded  on  the  discoveries  made  at  Pompeii, 
and  on  the  general  information  derived  from 
Vitruvius  and  from  the  excavations  at  Rome.  I 
have  supposed  it  to  have  belonged  to  a wealthy 
patrician  living  in  Rome.  Ton  can  compare  it 
with  the  plans  of  hooaes  actually  existing  at 
Pompeii,  and  called  after  the  names  of  Pansa, 
Sallust,  and  Diomede,  which  are  also  before  you, 


and  which  will  explain  the  authority  for  various 
parts  of  it. 

Taking  first  the  leading  principles,  we  shall 
find  the  bouse  divided  into  two  great  divisions, 
the  public  and  the  private.  The  Romans,  while 
fond  of  public  life,  were  jealous  of  the  privacy 
of  their  domestic  arrangements.  As  regarded 
the  public  portion  of  their  houses,  access  was 
readily  attainable,  but  they  were  not  accustomed 
to  entertain  guests,  and,  when  they  did  so,  lodged 
them  usually  in  separate  buildings,  rather  than 
under  their  own  roofs,  although  they  occasionally 
accommodated  them  in  rooms  round  the  atrium, 
or  outer  hall. 

The  division,  of  a more  or  less  public  character, 
contained  the  entrance,  the  hall,  and  some  of  the 
surrounding  chambers  and  corridors. 

In  the  case  of  palaces,  or  houses  of  importance, 
there  was  usually  an  open  space  in  front.  This 
was  called  the  area.  It  was  sometimes  planted, 
but  more  often  laid  out  architecturally,  and  orna- 
mented by  statues  or  fountains.  You  will  find 
the  traces  of  this  arrangement  in  the  numerous 
piazze,  or  open  squares,  of  modern  Rome. 

Opening  from  the  area  was  the  principal  en- 
trance, approached  by  a portico,  or  colonnade, 
which  was  sometimes  arohed.  This  adjunct,  so 
useful  in  southern  climes,  served  also  to  give 
dignity  to  the  mansion  to  which  it  was  the 
entrance.  It  was  only  applicable,  as  it 
would  be  among  ourselves,  to  the  more  im- 
portant buildings.  At  Pompeii  it  is  not  found, 
as  the  space  in  that  small  town  is  too  much  occu. 
pied  to  allow  of  it.  In  such  oases,  the  houses 
had  no  piazza,  or  area,  bat  there  was  sometimes 
a small  porch  or  portico  opening  on  the  public 
street, — as  in  the  buildiug  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  house  of  Diomede.  The  latter 
feature  was,  as  I have  said,  at  first  reserved  as  a 
privilege  of  the  great;  but  after  the  time  of 
Nero  it  became  common,  and  was  in  ordinary 
use  in  the  improved  bouses  built  at  Rome,  after 
the  great  fires  of  that  emperor’s  reign.  The 
porticoes  served  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
streets,  and  afforded  an  agreeable  shade,  not  only 
to  the  entrances  of  the  houses,  but  also  to  the 
shops  which  usually  flanked  them.  At  Pompeii 
the  streets  are  too  narrow  for  porticoes,  and  their 
monotony  and  poverty  of  architectural  effect  are 
mainly  due  to  this  circumstance. 

Between  the  portico  and  the  airium  we  find 
the  vestibule  serving  as  an  out-door  waiting- 
1‘oom,  or  approach  to  the  house.  This  arrange- 
ment  is  not  without  architectural  importance. 
However  striking  a building  may  be,  the  eye 
requires  to  be  gradually  introduced  to  it,  and  the 
effect  of  an  interior  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
proper  mode  of  approach.  In  the  palaces  of  the 
Romans  vestibules  were  usually  found  ; and 
Vitruvius  says  that  in  the  mausions  of  great 
people  they  should  be  spacious  and  dignified. 
In  smaller  houses  the  vestibule  was,  of  course, 
on  a reduced  scale,  and  was  sometimes  alto- 
gether omitted.  In  Pompeii  it  is  found  occa- 
sionally,  but  not  in  any  case  of  large  size.  The 
arrangement  of  a vestibule  is  still  found  existing 
in  the  great  churches  of  Rome,  such  as  St.  John 
Lateran  and  St.  Peter’s.  It  is,  of  course,  only 
suitable  on  an  extensive  scale  to  important 
edifices  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  of  some 
architectural  magnificence. 

Eotoring  the  portico,  and  then  the  inner  door, 
way,  through  the  vestibule,  the  great  ball,  or 
atrium,  is  seen  beyond ; but  between  the  door 
and  the  atrium  is  a corridor,  or  outer  hall.  This 
latter  was  called  the  prothijra.  It  was  not  only 
the  entrance  to  the  house,  bat  also  served  as  a 
means  of  access  to  the  apartments  on  either  side, 
which  in  small  houses  were  sometimes  shops, 
where  the  proprietor  sold  the  produce  of  his 
farm  or  other  property.  In  large  houses  they 
served  as  inner  vestibules,  or  rooms  for  porters 
or  slaves.  The  possession  of  a doorway  in  the 
street  being  reserved  as  a special  mark  of  honour, 
the  meaner  dwellings  had  to  be  content  with 
doors  from  the  prothyra.  Tnere  were  in 
some  cases  more  than  one  door,  so  that  the 
master  of  the  house  should  not  be  obliged  to 
pass  through  the  crowd  of  servants  or  dependents 
who  thronged  the  vestibules  and  outer  corridor 
of  the  mansion.  In  the  prothyra  was  the  place 
for  the  porter,  or  the  guardian  of  the  door,  aud 
sometimes  a dog  was  kept  there.  It  was  this 
custom  which  led  to  therepresentation  of  dogs 
in  mosaic,  or  in  painting,  on  the  floor  or  walls,  as 
we  find  in  some  cases  at  Pompeii. 

We  now  come  to  the  distinctive  feature  of  a 
Roman  house,  the  hall,  called  the  atrium,  or 
caveedium.  This  was  the  central  feature  of  the 
public  division  of  the  building,  and  the  name  of 
^caveedium  thus  came  to  be  applied  sometimes, 
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as  a general  term,  for  the  portion  to  which 
access  was  commonly  allowed,  much  as  we  say, 
now-a-days,  “ under  my  roof,”  to  include 
every  part  of  the  house.  The  atrium  was 
a collection  of  small  rooms,  forming  a hollow 
square,  with  a court  in  the  middle.  It 
was  a place  of  general  resort,  to  which  access 
was  readily  permitted.  Here  business  was 
transacted,  appointments  made,  and  complaints 
heard.  It  was  decorated  with  family  portraits, 
or  other  paintings,  and  sculpture.  Originally  it 
was  also  the  living  and  eating  room  of  the 
family,  but  in  later  times  separate  apartments 
were  appropriated  to  those  purposes.  The 
airium  then  became  a waiting-hall,  and  place  of 
assemblage  for  clients  and  dependents,  who 
passed  much  of  their  time  in  it,  in  attendance 
on  their  patrons.  The  atrium  was,,  in  fact,  com- 
mon to  most  Southern  habitations  of  any  import- 
ance. It  is  supposed  that  it  was  known  to  the 
Jews,  and  adopted  by  them  during  the  time 
of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Judea.  St.  Matthew 
tells  ns  that  St.  Peter  followed  our  Lord  into 
the  hall  of  the  high  priest,  and  this  description 
would  seem  to  point  to  an  arrangement  such  as 
I have  been  describing. 

Vitruvius  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
atrium,  or  caveedium,  and  speaks  of  five  different 
designs,  as  being  in  common  nse.  Those  are, — 
(1)  the  Tuscan ; (2)  the  Tetrastyle ; (3)  the 
Corinthian ; (4)  the  Displuviatum ; and  (5)  the 
Testudinatum,  or  covered, 

A few  words  may  be  given  to  the  description 
of  these  varieties,  which  are  shown  on  some  of 
the  diagrams. 

The  Tuscan  atrium  had  its  roof  supported  by 
four  beams,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  centre  was  open,  aud  this  was  called  the 
“ compluvium.”  The  roof,  or  rather  the  four 
roofs,  covered  the  sides  only,  and  eloped  from 
the  walls  to  the  beams,  being  of  the  description 
known  to  us  as  lean-to  roofs,  such  as  you  com. 
moniy  see  over  the  aisles  of  a church.  The 
water  from  these  roofs  was  conveyed  into  a 
shallow  basin  in  the  centre  of  the  atrium,  which 
was  known  as  the  “ impluvium.”  This  is  the 
oldest  and  simplest  type  of  atrium  known,  and 
is  the  form  most  common  in  Pompeii.  Ic  was 
an  addition  to  Greek  arrangements,  for  the  atrium 
is  believed  to  be  a purely  Roman  invention.  In 
the  houses  of  the  Greeks  there  was  not  the 
distinction  between  the  public  and  private  por- 
tions of  the  building  which  distinguished  the 
Roman  houses. 

The  next  description  is  the  Tetrastyle, — it  is 
very  similar  to  the  Tnscau,  but  is  adapted  to 
larger  dimensions  by  having  columns  placed  at 
the  right  angles  of  the  impluvium,  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  roof.  It  was  only  a step  from  this 
arrangement  to  a regular  colonnade,  wbioh  latter 
is  called  by  Vitruvius  the  Corinthian  ati-ium. 
Rows  of  columns  surrounded  the  impLuviura, 
which  became  a larger  and  more  important 
feature,  and  this  was  the  means  of  affording 
light  and  air  to  the  various  apartments  placed 
around  the  atrium. 

In  all  these  types  the  roofs  inclined  inwards, 
and  conducted  the  water  towards  the  centre, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  imphtvium.  There 
was,  however,  another  arrangement  known  as 
the  “ Displuviatum,”  by  which  the  water  was 
directed  outwards,  and  away  from  the  centre. 
The  impluvium  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  its 
place  was  supplied  by  fountains  or  sculpture. 
The  last  species  of  atrium  is  the  Testudinatum, 
or  that  which  was  entirely  covered.  In  this  case 
the  roofs  sheltered  the  whole  area  within  the 
four  walla  of  the  atrium.  There  was  no  open 
space  or  eompluvium  in  the  centre,  nor  was  any 
impluvium  necessary.  Light  was  probably  in- 
troduced by  means  of  openings  over  the  columns, 
after  the  manner  of  a clearstory,  aud  it  is 
evident  that  this  mode  of  arranging  the  atrium 
is  susceptible  of  a large  amount  of  decorative 
architectural  design,  and  is  suitable  for  our  own 
use  in  houses  of  importance. 

The  tahlinum  was  an  important  feature  of  a 
Roman  house.  This  was  a room  at  one  end  of 
the  atrium  which  was  dedicated  to  images  of 
ancestors,  inscriptions  in  their  honour,  and  pedi- 
greea.  The  patricians  prided  themselves  greatly 
on  the  contents  of  the  tahlinum,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  one  well  filled  with  records  of  family 
honours  was  one  of  the  recognised  social  dis- 
tinctions of  the  day. 

The  rooms  at  the  sides  were  called  ahr.  They 
) were  decorated  in  a similar  way,  and  served  as 
waiting-rooms,  or  sitting-rooms,  or  even  as  guest- 
chambers,  iu  bouses  of  moderate  dimensions,  ij 

The  space  at  the  end  of  the  atrium,  between 
the  latter  aud  the  private  portion  of  the  house, 
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and,  indeed,  the  passages  and  corridors  gene- 
rally, were  known  as  the  fauces.  There  was 
commonly  an  altar  in  or  near  the  atrium,  dedi- 
cated  to^  the  lares,  or  household  gods ; the 
chamber  in  which  these  figures  were  placed  was 
called  the  lararium,  and  sometimes  served  also 
as  the  hibliotlieca  or  library.  In  some  cases, 
where  there  vcas  no  space  for  an  altar,  a painting 
on  the  wall  soffioed,  and,  indeed,  the  altar  was 


a corrnption  of  original  simplicity ; for,  by  the 
old  laws  of  the  Republic,  the  worship  of  the  gods 
was  only  to  be  offered  in  the  temples  or  sacred 
shrines. 

Passing  by  the  altar,  we  may  now,  by  means 
of  the  fauces,  leave  the  public  portion  of  the 
building,  and  examine  the  more  domestic  apart- 
ments,  where  the  family  resided,  and  where  are 
placed  the  eating-rooms,  the  bed-rooms,  and  the 
women’s  quarters,  baths,  &c. 

The  moat  striking  feature  here  is  the  peristyle. 
This  was  an  uncovered  court,  treated  generally 
as  a garden,  and  surrounded  by  colonnades.  The 
rooms  opened  out  of  the  peristyle  just  as  we 
see  still  in  the  older  Italian  inns. 

The  bedrooms,  or  cuhiculce,  around  the  peri, 
style  Uad  little  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas 
of  comfort.  They  were  evidently  resting-places 
only,  and  were  little  larger  than  a sleeping  cabin 
of  a ship,  being  commonly  less  than  10  ft.  square. 
Bronze  bedsteads  have  been  found  at  Pompeii, 
and  these  were  often  arranged  in  alcoves,  a 
common  plan  on  the  Continent  to  this  day. 
The  cu'bicula:  in  the  better  kind  of  houses  were 
sometimes  approached  by  an  ante-room,  which 
served  to  shut  them  out  from  the  open  peristyle, 
and  secured  some  sort  of  privacy.  An  eastern 
aspect  was  thought  the  best  for  the  bed-rooms,  so 
as  to  be  exposed  to  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
were  considered  to  be  the  most  health  giving. 

The  dining-room  went  by  the  name  of  tricli. 
niuirt,  the  title  also  of  the  couch  in  which  the 
later  Romans  reclined  at  meals.  The  original 
name  of  the  room  was  diceta,  or  ccsnaculum, 
the  latter  being  derived  from  ccena,  already 
referred  to  as  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  whioh 
was  taken  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  usual,  for  those  who  could  afford  the  luxury, 
to  have  two  or  even  more  triclinia,  suitable  for 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Romans 
did  not  entertain  large  parties,  nine  being  the 
maximum  number  that  could  be  ordinarily  ao- 
commodated  with  convenience.  Great  feasts, 
when  given,  were  served  in  the  atrium.  Women 
did  not  ordinarily  share  in  these  hospitalities 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii, 
chough  they  were  accustomed  to  sit  at  table  until 
Che  time  of  the  Caesars,  when  the  habit  of  re- 
dining  at  meals  became  common. 

The  dining  apartments  were  often  highly  deoo- 
rated  with  paintings,  and  sculpture,  the  figures 
of  Bacchus  and  the  lares  being  among  its  orna- 
ments.  Among  the  very  rich  and  luxurious 
arose  various  curious  devices  for  adding  zest  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  there  are  records 
that  m some  cases,  rope-dancers  performed  their 
evolutions  over  the  heads  of  the  guests,  a form 
of  entertaiument  likely,  one  would  think,  to 
oause  the  latter  some  anxiety.  la  other  cases, 
we  read  of  movable  platforms  to  be  let  down, 
wich  showers  of  perfumes 
and  flowers.  The  triclinia  were  covered  with  quilts, 
more  or  less  elaborately  embroidered,  and  the 
guests  reclined  upon  them,  on  three  sides  of 
small  central  table,  of  wood  or  marble. 

luconnexion  with  the  peristyle  were  the  private 
sittmg.rooms,  or  aci,  whioh  were  in  accordance 
with  the  style  of  the  house.  They  were  some, 
times  omarnented  with  columns  after  the  manner 
ot  the  atriu/m,  but  were,  more  ordinarily,  of 
modest  dimensions  and  decoration.  A larger 
room,  termed  the  exedra,  served  as  a place  of 
general  resort,  or  conversation.  There  were 
also,  m grand  houses,  & 'pinacotheca,  or  picture- 
gallery,  and  a separate  hihliotheca,  or  library, 
iho  Komans  were  not  a reading  people,  and  very 
Jitclehas  been  discovered  at  Pompeii  of  a literary 
character.  At  Herculaneum,  however,  manu- 
scripts  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers. 

H 18  possible,  therefore,  that  further  researches  at 
Pompeii  may  bring  to  light  more  information 
under  this  head. 

Baths  were  not  uncommon  in  good  houses,  and 
were  fitted  up  occasionally  with  great  luxury 
They  were  placed  in  a retired  corner,  and  were 
heated  m the  same  manner  as  the  public  baths, 
lo  the  house  of  Diomede,  the  ruins  of  the  baths 
are  very  perfect,  and  enable  ns  to  understand  the 
elaboration  of  this  portion  of  the  plan  in  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy.  The  baths  have  their 
own  little  court,  with  a oolonnado,  sometimes 
circular  on  plan  j and  grouped  around  this  court' 


are  the  various  bathing  chambers,  oonatrnctedin 
general  accordance  with  the  arrangements,  which 
I have  already  described  iu  treating  of  the 
public  baths. 

The  baths  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occupied 
a basement  story.  The  slaves  were  also  often 
placed  here.  Their  quarters  were  called  the 
ergastulum,  and  were  little  cored  for,  either  as 
regarded  convenience  or  healthiness. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  public  division  of  the 
house,  one  altar  was  commonly  dedicated  to  the 
gods.  In  the  private  division,  and  often  in  the 
most  secret  corner  of  it,  was  another  oratory,  or 
chapel.  This  was  called  the  sacrarium,  and  was 
especially  sacred  to  the  particular  divinity,  often 
of  a questionable  character,  to  whom  the  family, 
or  a part  of  it,  was  most  attached.  This  little 
retreat  was  generally  highly  decorated. 

Attached  to  the  mansions  there  was  in  some 
cases  a garden,  or  other  uncovered  space,  for 
walking  and  exercise.  This  was  called  the  xystus, 
and  was  planted  with  flowers  and  shrubs.  There 
was  also  occasionally  a room  for  tennis,  or  athletic 
exercises,  called  a spheeristorium,  and  another 
for  games  of  chance,  called  an  aleatoriuyn. 
Several  sets  of  dice  have  been  found  at  Pompeii, 
and  some  of  them  unfairly  loaded. 

In  the  above  description  of  a Roman  bouse  I 
have  kept  to  the  arrangements  of  town  build, 
ings,  such  as  may  be  seen  exemplified  in  Pompeii. 
For  such  features  as  are  not  common  there  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  fragments  of  the  plan 
of  ancient  Rome,  now  preserved  iu  the  museum 
of  the  Capitol.  This  plan,  which  is  engraved  on 
marble,  is  believed  to  have  been  executed  about 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Severus,  and  shows  the 
style  of  the  buildings  erected  both  before  and 
after  the  great  fire,  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  Until  that  date  no  attention  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  fire,  but  afterwards  the  buildings  were 
laid  out  iu  isolated  blocks.  This  plan  is  very 
interesting,  as  it  shows  an  almost  exact  similarity 
between  the  domestic  architecture  of  Borne  and 
Pompeii,  and  we  are  thus  able  to  assume  that 
the  latter  forms  the  key  to  the  former. 

Country  houses  were,  doubtless,  far  loss  uni- 
form  in  their  arrangements  than  those  in  towns, 
just  as  is  tho  custom  among  oui’selves.  The 
atrium  and  public  rooms  were  often  mnob  modi, 
fied,  or  altogether  dispensed  with.  At  the  same 
time,  the  disposition  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
house  must  have  been  essentially  similar  to  those 
in  towns,  for  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
people  were  the  same  in  both. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review,  though  neces- 
sarily in  a very  imperfect  manner,  the  chief 
buildings  of  Pompeii,  and  have  been  enabled  to 
picture  to  ourselves  something  of  the  daily  life 
of  its  inhabitants. 

In  treating  of  the  temples  of  the  gods  we 
have  seen  how  far  the  simplicity  of  manners  bad 
become  corrupted  to  the  weakening  of  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  society.  Super, 
stitious  and  debasing  rites  iu  the  temples  led 
only  too  naturally  to  the  excitements  of  a licen- 
tious stage,  and  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  am- 
phitheatre. We  have  not  found  traces  of  a 
single  bnilding  devoted  to  the  relief  of  distress, 
whether  of  body  or  of  mind.  No  hospital  ever 
opened  its  haven  of  refuge  to  the  sick  poor,  with 
a benevolence  demanding  but  one  passport  for 
admittance, — namely,  the  existence  of  suffering 
and  need.  For  such  things,  and  for  the  prin. 
ciple  which  gives  rise  to  them,  we  look  in  vain  to 
the  hard  civilisation  of  Roman  society.  The 
spirit  of  Christianity  had  not  yet  arisen  with 
healing  in  its  wings.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
we  have  not  found  evidences  of  that  wretched, 
ness  and  extreme  poverty  which  is  always  with 
us  in  our  cities,  and  ever  and  anon  appals  us  by 
its  presence  in  the  midst  of  our  wealth  and 
luxury, — a skeleton  never  absent  from  the  feast. 

If  London  were  buried  to-morrow,  what  sad 
contrasts  would  not  the  future  excavator  lay 
bare  ? Palaces  iu  one  quarter,  hovels  elsewhere 
not  fit  for  the  dwellings  of  the  beasts  that  perish. 
But  by  the  side  of  such  sad  revelations,  he  would 
also  come  upon  hospitals,  schools,  almshouses, 
and  the  like,  whioh  would,  we  may  hope,  prove 
to  him  that  there  was  a principle  in  the  society 
of  our  day  which  was  ever  battling  with  evil, 
and  whioh  recognised,  however  defectively,  the 
claims  of  sick  and  suffering  humanity. 

You  will  perhaps  remember  what  I said  to  you 
in  my  first  lecture  on  the  great  subject  of  pro- 
viding healthy  homes  for  the  masses.  Let  it  be 


* ^though  Pompeii  waa  not  deatroyed  until  the  year 
79  of  the  Christian  era,  no  traces  of  Christian  influences 
have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins. 


the  pride  of  architects  to  do  their  utmost  to  solve 
so  important  and  difficult  a question.  They  have 
already  been  represented  in  the  battle.  If  the 
problem  has  now,  to  a great  extent,  passed  from 
the  hands  of  philanthropists  into  those  of  states- 
men and  men  of  business,  no  small  share  in  that 
result  is  due  to  the  untiring  advocacy  of  at  least 
one  portion  of  the  architectural  press,  whioh  has 
unceasingly  urged  the  claims  of  the  poor,  and 
has  shown  how  sad  and  dark  are  those  terrible 

London  Shadows  ” which  exist  side  by  side  with 
the  glitter  and  the  wealth  of  this  prond  city. 
I cannot  but  hope  that  at  some  future  day  there 
may  be  no  need  to  apologise  for  the  difference,  in 
this  respect,  between  our  great  modern  cities  of 
Christendom  and  the  heathen  towns  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum. 

We  will  now  devote  a few  moments  to  the 
consideration  of  some  matters  of  detail  in  the 
construction  and  decoration  of  the  Pompeian 
houses. 

There  is  not  much  for  us  to  learn  as  to 
the  first  of  these  matters  j the  dimensions  are 
so  moderate,  that  there  were  few  mechanical 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  no  call  on  the 
ingenuity  of  the  architect,  excepting  always  as 
regarded  the  arrangement  of  bis  plan.  The  walls 
of  the  dwellings  are,  as  a rule,  badly  built,  with 
ill. burnt  bricks  and  rubble,  and  owe  much  of 
their  stability  to  the  plaster  with  whioh  they 
are  encased,  and  which  is  of  good  quality.  Some 
of  the  surfaces,  indeed,  are  so  bard  and  fine  that 
they  bear  a polish,  like  scagliola,  or  our  hardei-t 
cements.  In  such  cases  great  care  has  been 
taken  with  the  last  or  finishing  coat,  formed  of 
sand,  lime,  and  pounded  marble.  This  was  well 
robbed  down,  and  Vitruvius  says  the  colours 
were  laid  on  while  it  was  wet,  so  that  they  bo- 
came  a part  of  the  structure,  like  the  more 
modern  fresco,  whioh  was  incorporated  with  the 
plaster,  instead  of  being  a mere  surface  applica- 
tion, like  ordinary  painting. 

When  we  consider  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
painting  discovered  at  Pompeii  was  exposed  lo 
the  action  of  climatic  infinences,  its  state  of  pre- 
servation is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Romunp 
knew  how  to  ensure  that  their  work  should  be 
lasting. 

The  paintings  at  Pompeii  vary  greatly.  Some 
are  very  beautiful,  and  display  the  influences  of 
a Greek  taste,  if  indeed  they  were  not  the  work 
of  Grecian  artists.  Oihers,  on  the  contrary,  are 
of  a coarser  character,  both  in  design  and  execu- 
tion,  as  might  be  expected  in  a small  provincial 
town.  You  may  see  on  the  illustrations  in  front 
of  me  specimens  of  each  of  the  different  types 
of  Pompeian  decoration  both  of  ceilings,  walls, 
and  floors.  The  custom  most  in  vogue  was  to 
divide  the  walls  into  compartments,  surmounted 
by  ornamental  borders.  The  divisions  thns  ob- 
tained  were  painted  in  brilliant  colours,  aud  de. 
corated  with  a central  subject,  or  sometimes  a 
single  figure. 

There  is  often  great  freedom  of  drawing  and 
elegance  of  treatment  in  these  works,  and  it  is 
clear  that  they  appealed  to  an  instructed  love  of 
the  arts  iu  the  society  of  the  day. 

There  is  also  a second  style  of  decoration  to  be 
seen  in  Pompeii.  This  consists  of  the  applica- 
tion of  attenuated  architectural  forms  to  wail 
decoration.  We  find  in  it  tall  columns,  so  thin  an 
to  appear  metallic,  broken  entablature,  mould, 
ings  in  confusion,  and  a medley  of  strange 
perspective  and  fantastic  lines.  Vitruvius 
speaks  of  this  style  of  decoration  only  to  con. 
demn  it  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  beneath  the 
dignity  of  architecture,  and  altogether  unin- 
teresting to  the  mind.  It  has  been  sng. 
gested  that  as  the  attenuated  architectural 
features  were  wholly  inconsistent  with  solid 
atone  or  marble  construction,  and  as  they  must 
have  been  suggested  by  existing  architectural 
forms,  they  were  probably  taken  from  a style  of 
building  in  iron  or  bronze,  the  traces  of  which 
have  now  been  lost.  It  seems,  however,  some- 
what improbable  that  if  such  a style  was  in 
common  use,  remains  of  it  shonld  not  have  been 
fonnd.  Numerous  articles  of  bronze  and  other 
metals  have  been  discovered  in  Pompeii,  and 
among  them  candelabra  which  display  the 
elongated  columns  common  in  the  decoration  to 
which  I ara  allnding,  but  I am  not  aware  that 
the  excavations  have  brought  to  light  any  traces 
of  a metallic  architecture.  Further  evidence 
will  therefore  be  necessary  before  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  Romans  used  iron  as  a 
constructive  material,  as  has  been  done  in 
modern  times,  though  we  know  that  they  em- 
ployed it  for  ornaments  and  applied  decoration, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  panels  in  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  which  have  now  disappeared. 
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The  Bomaii  floors  were  often  very  beautiful, 
as  you  may  see  from  the  specimens  preserved  in 
the  museums  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris.  They  were  made  of  cement 
in  which  frugments  of  marble  were  set,  con- 
stituting  mosaics.  These  existed  in  Pompeii  in 
great  variety,  and  some  of  the  panels  were  very 
finely  designed  and  executed.  We  have  lately 
witnessed  amongst  ourselves  a revival  of  this 
mode  of  conatruciing  floors,  the  chief  oiodit  of 
which  belongs,  I believe,  to  the  authorities  at 
South  Kensington. 

The  doors  of  the  Pompeian  Louses  were  of 
wood.  They  were  consequently  destroyed,  bnt 
their  form  and  character  can  bo  distinctly  traced. 
They  had  no  binges,  but  revolved  on  pivots,  and 
must  have  made  much  noise  when  they  were 
opened  or  shut.  The  creaking  of  a door  was 
not  objected  to,  however,  as  it  was  considered  a 
proper  mode  of  announcing  the  approach  of  a 
visitor,  and  thus  served  the  same  purpose  as  the 
modern  bell.  Iron  chains  and  bolts  were  used  at 
night  for  securing  the  doors. 

It  is  known  that  there  was  glass  in  Pompeii, 
not  only  for  domestic  utensils,  but  also  for  use  in 
windows.  It  was,  however,  rarely  used,  in  con- 
sequence probably  of  its  great  cost.  Some  of 
the  rooms  in  the  public  baths  bad  glazed 
windows,  and  the  glass  was  found  in  fragments 
when  the  building  was  first  excavated.  It  is  of 
good  quality,  and  ground  on  one  side  to  prevent 
persons  outside  from  looking  into  the  baths. 

In  the  moseum  at  Naples  there  are  great 
quantities  of  glass  bottles  and  other  vessels  of 
the  same  material,  all  of  which  were  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  we  may  feel  confident  that  so  clever 
a people  as  the  Homans  were  could  not  have  em. 
ployed  glass  for  such  purposes,  without  perceiving 
its  advantages  for  windows,  when  they  wished 
to  admit  light,  while  excluding  the  external  air. 
Indeed,  daring  the  later  times  of  the  Homan 
Empire,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  walls 
of  the  great  public  baths  were  lined  with  glass, 
as  well  as  marble,  and  even  decorated  with 
mirrors.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may 
be  here  stated  that  in  addition  to  glass  vessels, 
almost  every  conceivable  household  utensil  has 
been  found  at  Pompeii,  and  among  them  portable 
fireplaces,  braziers,  and  contrivances  for  heating 
water. 

In  the  houses  generally  there  are  no  fireplaces 
or  other  permanent  arrangements  for  warming, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  the 
people  can  have  lived  in  health  or  comfort  in 
these  slight  dwellings,  with  their  com  ts  uncovered 
and  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate, 
although  the  climate  of  the  South  of  Italy.  The 
latter  is,  of  course,  very  different  from  onr  own  ; 
but  in  wintertime  the  modern  Neapolitan  is  glad 
to  welcome  the  comforts  of  fire  and  warmth, 
which  in  northern  countries  are  more  constant 
necessities.  Moreover,  the  climate  is  far  from 
unvarying;  there  is  sometimes  a great  amount 
of  cold,  and  1 have  myself  seen  a fog  at  Naples 
which  would  have  stood  comparison  with  one  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Homans  were  of  a 
hardier  and  more  enduring  constitution  than 
their  descendants ; but  though  this  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  the  case  in  the  Spartan-like  days  of 
the  Repnblic,  it  can  scarcely  be  contended  for  in 
respect  of  the  later  time,  of  which  we  have 
been  treating. 

From  the  general  absence  of  warming  arrange- 
ments in  the  houses,  and  the  paucity  of  the 
portable  contrivances  that  have  been  discovered, 
it  is  evident  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  Pompeian 
people  lived  without  these  comforts.  This, 
moreover,  was  not  because  they  knew  nothing 
of  them  ; for  in  their  baths  they  had  in  actnal 
practice  an  admirable  method  of  beating  rooms, 
which  has  often  been  thought  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. Nob  only  the  floors,  but  the  walls,  and 
sometimes  the  roofs,  were  built  hollow,  and 
riddled  with  flues,  into  which  hot  air  was  oon. 
ducted.  By  this  means  the  whole  of  the  apart- 
ment  to  be  heated  was  surrounded  by  an 
envelope  of  warm  air,  which  kept  the  inner  aur- 
face  of  the  room  of  a constant  and  uniform  heat 
radiating  in  all  directions.  Yon  will  have 
noticed  the  small  size  of  the  rooms  in  the  houses, 
and  this  may  be  connected  with  the  fact  of 
absence  of  arbidcial  methods  of  heating  them. 
The  bedrooms,  in  particnlar,  are  very  contracted, 
and  withoot  windows.  The  only  possible  access 
for  fresh  air,  or  egress  for  vitiated  air,  was  the 
door,  which  opened  into  the  atrium  or  the 
peristyle.  The  doorways  were  usually  of  good 
height,  and  may  probably  have  been  fitted  with 
doors  divided  horizontally,  after  the  manner  of 
our  stable  doors  in  England.  With  these  doors 


partly  shut,  and  with  a well-covered  couch,  it  is 
possible  that  the  sleeper  might  bid  defiance  to 
the  cold  ; and  it  may  be  remembered  that  no  lees 
an  authority  than  Miss  Nightingale  has  declared 
that,  except  in  cases  of  particular  diseases, 
patients  in  a hospital  may  sleep  with  impunity 
in  a room  with  windows  open,  in  the  coldest 
weather,  provided  that  their  beds  are  sufficiently 
covered. 

It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  temporary  means 
of  covering  the  open  atria  may  have  been 
resorted  to.  The  velarium  was  the  well-known 
contrivance  for  this  purpose  in  the  theatres,  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  iu  applying  the  same 
principle  to  the  more  easily  managed  dimen^'icus 
of  private  houses.  By  this  expedient,  or  even 
by  movable  shutters,  the  short-lived  rigours  of 
a Southern  winter  may  have  been  conquered  or 
evaded.  In  Malta,  whose  climate  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  Pompeii,  such  expedients 
are  commonly  used,  and  may  probably  have 
descended,  with  other  traditions,  from  Classical 
times. 

Another  defect,  to  our  eyes,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  these  Homan  houses,  is  the  utter  want 
of  privacy  which  they  involve,  according  to  our 
underatanding  of  the  term.  Small  rooms  all 
round  a central  semhpublic  ball,  or  court,  with 
no  means  of  admitting  light,  save  an  open  door, 
or  a borrowed  light  over  it,  are  certainly  very  far 
from  our  idea  of  domestic  comfort.  On  entering 
one  of  these  dwellings,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
house  of  Fanea,  the  eye  ranged  freely  over 
almost  the  whole  ol'tbe  building.  Curtains  were 
probably  employed  iu  winttr,  and  when  warmth 
or  privacy  was  desired.  At  other  times,  the 
interior  was  open  to  view  throughout,  as  shown 
in  the  drawing  1 have  placed  before  yon,  and 
the  effect  of  the  vista,  with  its  intermediate 
screens  of  columns,  must  have  boon  veiy  pleasing. 

The  Homans  led  fur  more  of  a public  life  than 
we  do,  and  practised  more  uniformity  and  sim- 
plicity  in  their  domestic  customs.  There  was, 
therefore,  a more  coustaut  surveillance  of  their 
private  life,  by  the  public  opinion  of  their  day, 
than  modern  feeling  would  tolerate.  In  the 
primitive  days,  any  excess  of  luxury  by  a private 
person,  however  eminent,  was  repressed  by 
opinion,  and  even  by  law  ; and  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  public  were  allowed  access  to  tbo 
interior  of  private  residences,  no  one  could 
calculate  on  his  habits  escaping  notice. 

The  men,  at  any  rate,  accepted  this  state  of 
things,  a<<d  contented  themselves  with  securing 
a greater  amoont  of  privacy  for  their  wives  and 
families.  The  women’s  apartments,  in  a wing, 
or  f/t/nacojiiiis,  were  kept  well  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  house.  In  oonnexiun  with  them  were 
tbo  kitchen  and  offices,  often  arranged  round  a 
court,  after  the  usual  plan.  Here  the  ladies  of  the 
family  might  reside  in  something  of  the  seclasiou 
of  an  Eastern  harem. 

Having  secured  a quiet  retreat  for  the  female 
members  of  his  family,  the  Homan  was  con- 
tented to  live  very  much  in  public,  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  always  borne  in  mind  that  onr  present 
requirements  of  perfect  domestic  privacy  are  of 
very  modern  date.  They  were  unknown  in 
Medimval  times,  and  in  the  palaces  of  Italy  and 
Prance  the  rooms  often  communicate  with  and 
through  each  other.  The  same  idea  of  arrange- 
meut  obtains  in  old  English  mansions,  and  it  is 
not  many  years  since  a modern  architect  was 
employed  to  add  separate  passages  of  communi- 
oatiou  to  the  palatial  mansion  of  Burghleigh,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  passing  through  one 
room  to  reach  another. 

With  us,  the  love  of  privacy  may,  perhaps,  be 
carried  to  an  extreme,  so  as  to  degenerate  into 
selfishness  and  disregard  of  the  public  good. 
Public  life  is  now  more  and  more  confined  to  a 
special  class,  and  the  rest  live  to  a greater  degree 
for  themselves  than  was  the  case  with  the 
Humans.  Excessive  consideration  for  the  luxuries 
of  domestic  life  easily  leads  to  forgetfulness  of 
the  demands  of  public  duty  or  patriotism.  What 
might  not  this  London  of  ours  become  if  some 
of  the  vast  stores  of  pablio  wealth  were  opened 
for  its  adornment  or  improvement,  which  are 
daily  expendediu  evanescent  show,  and  the  costly 
baubles  of  fashion  ? 

In  considering  Homan  times  and  habits,  we 
may  pride  ourselves,  and  pride  ourselves  justly, 
on  improvement  wrought  by  the  influences  of  a 
higher  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  May  it 
not  be  possible,  however,  that  something  has 
been  lost,  and  that  our  private  virtues  would 
lose  nothing  if  more  constantly  associated  with 
that  care  for  the  State  which  the  public  life  of 
the  Greeks  and  Homans  was  so  well  calculated 
to  foster  and  develops  ? 
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To  build  a bridge,  to  give  water  to  a city,  to 
erect  a great  public  work,  might  well  add  lustre 
to  the  proudest  title,  and  secure  for  an  honoured 
name  the  gratitude  of  millions  yet  unborn. 

In  their  extended  empire,  in  their  love  of 
justice,  and  in  their  Imperial  qualities,  the 
Romans  were  not,  as  we  think,  without  resem. 
blance  to  our  own  countrymen.  At  first,  a simple, 
hardy,  and  rude  nation  of  soldiers,  they  became 
first  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  and  then  en- 
feebled by  the  consequences  of  their  own 
victories. 

In  their  later  times,  a corruption  of  public 
and  private  virtue  led  to  staguation,  decline, 
and  fall.  Power  was  used  for  unbridled  excesses, 
and  the  very  sports  and  amusements  of  the 
people  were  stained,  as  we  have  seen,  by  cruelty 
and  bloodshed. 

In  these  respects  history  is  an  open  book  for 
us.  Tlie  softness  of  modern  manners,  to  say 
nothing  of  higher  influences,  will  never  allow  a 
recurrence  to  the  grosser  forma  of  Homan  de- 
cadence. The  danger  is  in  a different  direction, 
and  may  well  become  manifest  when  care  for 
public  duties  may  be  obscured  by  the  pursuit  of 
private  gain,  and  each  considers  it  the  duty  of 
another  to  support  and  defend  the  State. 

It  is  impossible  to  wander  through  the  deserted 
streets  of  Pompeii  without  some  such  thoughts 
as  these  on  the  contrast  between  the  present 
and  the  past.  We  can  there  picture  to  ourselves 
a life,  uulike  our  own  indeed,  but  still  one  in 
which  all  humanity  can  sympathise.  We  can 
study  the  habits  of  the  people  in  their  streets  and 
temples;  their  law-courts,  baths,  and  theatres; 
their  shops  and  daily  business  ; their  games  and 
amusements.  To  the  architect  the  ruins  around 
him  will  teach  many  a lesson,  clear  up  many 
a mystery.  By  the  general  student  an  even 
more  extended  interest  may  he  felt,  for  he  knows 
that  the  worthiest  object  of  study  is  Man,  and 
will  ever  remember  the  words  of  the  Preacher, — 
“ The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall 
he ; and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall 
be  done  : and  there  is  no  neio  thing  under  the 
sun.” 


A BIRD’S  EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  RAILWAY 
COMPANIES. 

PURTHER  LARGE  OLTLAY  OS  EXTENSIONS. 

The  conclusion  of  the  half-yearly  meetings  of 
the  several  railway  companies  which  have  been 
held  within  the  last  few  weeks  enables  us  again 
to  pass  in  review  the  operations  of  these  various 
corporations  during  the  half-year  ending  with 
December  last,  and  also  to  give  some  particulars 
of  tbe  still  further  expenditure  on  new  works 
during  the  current  half-year,  which  a constant 
and  steady  increase  of  traffic  renders  necessary. 
A striking  and  favourable  feature  in  the  reports 
of  all  the  companies  is  the  large  increase  of 
traffic,  and  general  development  of  tbe  several 
. undertakings,  which  makes  tbe  expenditure  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  further  capital  on  new 
lines  and  station  buildings  imperative. 

The  traffic  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
line,  during  the  half-year,  amoouted  to 
4,764, 34B1.,  as  compared  with  4,645.49yl.  during 
the  corresponding  half-year  of  1874.  showing  an 
increase  of  118,849h  In  addition  to  a very  large 
outlay  now  being  incurred  on  works  in  progress, 
the  sum  of  464,3601.  was  granted  to  be  expended 
on  other  new  works  daring  tbe  current  half-year. 
Of  this  amount  118,0001.  are  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  Liverpool-road  Goods  Station  at  Man- 
chester; 26,7901.  for  new  carriage-sbeds  at 
Crewe;  and  100,0001.  for  additional  engines  and 
carriages.  Referring  to  some  portions  of  the 
heaviest  new  works  in  course  of  consfruction, 
the  engineer’s  report  stated  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  excavation  has  been  removed  from 
the  ends  of  the  new  tunnel  at  Priraroae-bill,  and 
chat  of  the  total  length  of  1,180  yards  of  tunnel, 
400  yards  are  finished.  The  widening  of  tbe 
line  for  four  lines  of  rails,  between  Willesden  and 
Bletchley,  is  finished  as  far  as  Tring,  and  the 
portion  between  Tring  and  Bletchley  will  be 
completed  during  tbe  present  month.  An  addi. 
lional  doable  line  has  also  just  been  completed 
between  Stafford  and  Crewe.  Adverting  to  the 
very  large  extension  of  the  Lime-street  Station 
at  Liverpool,  the  engineer  states  that  150,000' 
cubic  yards  of  excavation  have  already  been 
removed  from  the  site,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
tunnel  between  Lime-street  and  Brownlow-street 
into  an  open  cutting  has  been  commenced.  The 
e.nlargement  of  the  goods  stations  at  Waterloo 
and  VVapping,  Liverpool,  is  nearly  complete  ; 
and  at  Holyhead,  the  coffer-dam  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  inner  harbour  is  complete,  and  the 
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contractors  have  made  every  preparation  to 

insara  rapid  progress  with  the  excavation  and 
masonry  daring  the  spring  and  summer.  On  the 
Betts-y-Coed  and  Festiniog  line,  one  shaft  of  the 
Festinioff  tunnel  {:i,872  yards  in  length)  is  sunk 
to  the  foil  depth  of  190  ft.,  and  the  other  two 
shafts,  which  are  to  be  417  ft.  and  430  ft.,  are 
already  to  a depth  of  309  ft.  and  39G  ft.  re. 
speotively.  For  the  extension  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Raiin-ny  to  the  North 
Wall,  Dublin,  about  510,000  cubic  yards  of 
earthwork  have  been  removed,  leaving  60,000 
cubic  yards  yet  to  be  excavated.  The  ironwork 
for  the  bridge  over  the  river  Liffey  is  being  fixed, 
and  of  the  750  yards  of  tunnel  under  Pbcenix 
Park,  680  yards  are  finished.  Contracts  have 
jnst  been  entered  into  for  widening  the  railway 
between  Longsight  and  Ardwiok.in  Manchester, 
for  six  lines  of  rails ; and  also  for  the  erection  of 
a goods  warehouse,  at  Broad-street  Station. 
London.  Jointly  with  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire  Company,  the  company  are  about  to  expend 
■250,0001.  on  the  rebuilding  and  enlargement  of 
the  Preston  Station. 

The  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  Uidland 
Company  showed  that  on  the  half-year’s  traffic 
there  was  an  increase  of  133.320L  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
half-year.  The  company  expended  during  the 
past  half-year  2,081,000i.  on  new  works,  and  the 
further  outlay  on  similar  works  for  the  current 
half-year  was  estimated  at  1,650,OOOJ.  Of  this 
sum  272,0001.  are  for  the  erection  of  new  work- 
shops  at  Derby.  The  chairman  stated  at  the 
meeting  that  that  costly  building,  the  St.  Pancras 
Hotel,  was  now  completed,  and  that  in  a short 
-time  it  would  be  fully  opened  for  business.  He 
added  that  the  directors  were  satisfied,  from 
their  experience  already,  that  it  would  not  only 
pay  a moderate  interest  on  its  outlay,  hut  would 
also  be  largely  conducive  to  the  traffic  on  the 
line. 

The  Great  Northern  Company's  traffic  for  the 
half-year  also  shows  an  increase,  being  1,538,9151. 
against  1, -193.9532.  during  the  corresponding 
half-year  of  1871.  The  report  states  that  satis- 
factory progress  has  been  made  with  the  new 
■Copenhagen  Tunnel,  near  King’s-cross,  and  that 
plans  for  the  formation  of  an  additional  tunnel 
at  Maiden-lane  have  been  prepared  by  the 
engineer,  and  that  the  works  will  be  commenced 
without  delay.  The  directors  state  that  the  in- 
creasing business  of  the  company  necessitates 
jurther  outlay  from  time  to  time  for  rolling 
stock,  and  at  the  meeting  92,6152.  were  granted 
for  this  purpose.  The  report  also  stated  that  on 
lines  30  course  of  construction  in  Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire,  the  expendi- 
ture during  the  half-year  was  364.8832..  and  it 
might  be  anticipated  that  this  rate  of  expend!, 
tore  would  be  continued,  and,  probably,  slightly 
increased,  until  the  company’s  engagements  for 
rte  construction  of  new  lines  were  completed. 
The  total  cost  of  these  I's  estimated  at  2,500,0002. 

The  traffic  on  the  South-Eastern  line  during 
the  half-year  showed  an  increase  of  52  0002  as 
compared  with  last  year.  The  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  this 
company  was  the  reference  made  to  the  proposals 
for  improving  the  harbnnrs  of  Folkestoae  and 
Boulogne.  As  regards  the  latter  project,  the 
chairman  explained  that  they  proposed  to  extend 
and  improve  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  and  the 
department  of  the  French  Government  which 
had  the  control  of  all  Government  engineering 
had  intimated  their  readiness  to  approve  of  a 
plan,  which  was  simply  a modifioation  of  their 
own,  and  should  this  plan  be  finally  adopted  he 
expected  that  a proposition  would  be  made  to  the 
company  to  lend  the  Government  of  France  a 
■limited  sum  of  money  to  improve  the  harbour  : 
and  he  was  ready  to  accept  the  security  of  the 
Government  of  France  for  a four  per  cent, 
guarantee.  By  getting  the  harboor  opened  they 
could  secure,  by  the  route  of  Folkestone  and 
Boulogne,  a large  majority  of  the  traffic  between 
England  and  the  Continent.  Adverting  to  the 
improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Folkestone,  which 
had  been  strongly  urged  upon  the  board  by 
several  shareholders,  the  chairman  said  the 
question  of  improving  the  harbour  of  Folkestone 
was  a matter  of  very  great  importance  but 
he  thought  it  should  only  be  done  when  they 
were  perfectly  sure  and  convinced  that  the  funds  , 
would  be  forthcoming  for  improving  the  harbour 
of  Boulogne.  He  thought  they  ought  to  continue 
to  do  all  they  could  to  get  the  harbour  at 
Boulogne  improved,  and  then,  when  they  saw 
that  was  certain,  to  do  something  with  respect  to 
the  harbour  at  Folkestone. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and 


South  Coast  Company,  the  chairman'stated  that 
the  average  annual  increase  of  the  traffic  of  the 
company  during  the  last  five  years  was  seven  per 
cent.,  the  increase  being  about  120,0002.  in  each 
year.  He  predicted  a continuous  increase  of 
traffic  at  the  same  rate  for  several  years  to  come 
observing  that  as  long  as  London  continued  to 
grow  and  increase  in  wealth  and  popolation, 
Brighton  and  the  other  places  upon  their  line 
were  sure  to  grow  also.  When  the  business  of  a 
company  increased  by  more  than  one-third  in 
amount  it  was  obvious  that  it  could  not  be  worked 
with  the  same  capital  aa  asmall  traffic.  He  then 
explained  that  the  directors  proposed  to  raise 
and  expend  a further  capital  of  600,0002,  in  new 
lines  and  other  works,  a proposal  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  shareholders. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Great  Eastern  Company 
the  directors  reported  an  increase  of  traffic  for 
the  half . year,  but  only  to  a small  extent 
amounting  to  13,0552.  With  regard  to  farther 
expenditure,  the  chairman  said  that  although 
they  had  expended  a very  largo  amount  in 
doubling  lines  and  the  improvement  of  stations 
they  hadyet  agreatdeal  more  todo  in  that  respect 
and  they  should  from  time  to  time  expend  more 
money  upon  these  improvements.  With  respect 
to  the  extensive  works  about  to  be  carried  out 
at  the  Bishopsgate-street  station,  he  remarked 
that  one  of  the  objects  in  making  the  Liverpool- 
street  Station  was  to  provide  accommodation  for 
the  goods  traffic.  They  had  a large  space  cleared 
at  Biehopsgate,  which  would  make,  he  believed 
one  of  the  beet  stations  in  London.  It  mir^bt 
not  be  the  largest  in  point  of  area,  but  Its 
pOTition  and  contiguity  to  the  business  parts  of 
the  City,  and  its  easy  access  to  the  docks,  would 
undoubtedly  make  it  one  of  the  moat  convenient 
and  valnable  goods  stations  in  the  metropolis. 
In  addition  to  the  conversion  of  Bishopsgate 
Station  they  wanted  also  a number  of  new  small 
stations,  and  for  these  purposes  from  100.0002, 
to  150,0002.  would  be  required.  He  added  that 
the  Continental  traffic  involved  improved  works 
and  a large  new  quay  at  Harwich,  the  construe! 
Don  of  which  the  directors  proposed  to  undertake 
Ihe  meeting  confirmed  the  proposal  for  the  ex. 
penditure  on  the  above-named  works. 

The  report  and  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Londmi,  Ohatha.m,  and  Dover  Comvanj  di,. 
closed  the  same  increase  of  traffic  during  the 
past  half-year  which  has  oharaotorised  the 
different  lines  already  named,  the  result  of  the 
ru!,'/4“U  '’“■’‘■''K  stowing  a receipt  of 

as  compared  with  542,9151.  for  the 
oorresponding  period  of  1874.  The  report 
states  that  during  the  nest  two  or  throe  years  it 

will  be  necessary  to  mour  oonaiderable  additional 
espendituro  m the  provision  of  further  aecom. 
modat.on  and  material  for  the  growing  traffic  of 
the  railway.  The  income  of  the  company  is 
now  Buffenug  from  the  want  of  such  outlay, 
hatensions  at  several  of  the  stations  on  the  line 
have  become  indispensable,  and  to  secure  a 
panotual  and  efficient  service,  a large  quantity 
of  additional  sidings  at  various  points  must  be 
cOMtructed.  Tha  chairman  stated  that  the  total 
' f ““  proposed  new  works 

was  350,0002.,  aod  the  directors  wished  for 
grrnted'°  “0,000i.,  which  the  meeting 

The  report  submitted  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  Great  Western  Company  showed  the  receipts 
for  the  past  half-year  to  be  2,918,5462  as 
the  correspoudiug  pe’riod 
of  18/4,  increase  58,7422.  The  renort  alse 
stated  that  the  heading  for  the  Severn  fnlel 
had  been  driven  to  a distance  of  G67  yards  from 
the  shaft,  and  was  now  within  151  yards  of  the 
shorts.  The  material  was  still  the  same  hard 
and  strong  Pennant  sandstone  mentioned  in  the 
last  report  The  chairman  stated  that  with 
regard  to  the  heading  there  was  nothing  to  cast 
any  doubt  on  the  success  of  the  operation.  The 
mooting  sanctioned  the  expenditure,  during  the 
onrrent  half-year,  of  246,1851,  in  additional 
works  and  rolling  stock,  which  included  33  0002 
tor  new  passenger  stations  at  Cardiff  and  Swan! 
sea,  and  a new  goods  station  at  Bath;  10  0002 
carriage-shops  at  Swindon- 
36,0002.  for  increased  station  accommodation  at 
several  towns  and  other  places  aloog  the  line; 
6,0001  for  new  at,ableB  at  Paddington;  3 OOOi 
for  a bridge  under  the  line  at  Cardiff  ; and  2 3752 
station Westbourne  . park 

At  the  meeting  of  the  South-Western  Com- 
pany the  chairman  stated  that  there  had  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  traffic,  which  was  not  to 
exceptional  cause,  but  was  a 
bond  fide  development  of  traffic.  The  reveoue 


for  the  half-year  showed  an  increase  of  59  3382. 
over  the  corresponding  half  of  1874.  ’ The 
report  detailed  the  progress  made  in  the 
construction  of  new  lines  going  forward  in  the 
^Tghbourhoods  of  Portsmouth,  Southampton, 
WiiKffieater,  and  other  places,  and  stated  that 
the  Clapham  Junction  improvements  were  ap- 
proaching completion.  The  chairman  said  an 
improvement  was  about  to  be  carried  out  at  Nine 
L ms,  by  diverting  the  rails  southward,  and 
piking  m the  engine-shed  into  the  goods  yard, 
ibe  works  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  had  one  part  of  the  goods  traffic  on  the 
south,  and  another  on  the  north,  which  was  in- 
convenient  and  expensive. 

The  reports  and  proceedings  of  the  J/efropo. 
Utanand  Metropolitan  District  Companies  showed 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  traffic  receipts 
of  both  Imos  for  the  half-year,  as  compared  with 
on  eon.  “ <>■>  ‘ko  Metropolitan  being 

-0,5004,  and  on  the  Metropolitan  District  19,761i 
The  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Company 
stated  that  the  eurplua  estate  brought  in  55  OOOi 
a year;  and  the  report  of  the  Metropolitan 
Uietnot  Company  slated  that  during  the  half- 
year  the  sum  of  61,942i.  had  been  received  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  lands. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  North  London  Company 
It  -was  stated  that  the  fourth  line  into  Broad- 
street  Station  was  nearly  ready  for  opening,  and 
that  during  the  half-year  considerable  progress 
had  been  made  with  the  excavation  and  walling 
100  0 002°®’^  would  coat 

The  chairman  stated,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Fast  London  Company,  that  the  line  between 
VVapping  and  Liverpooi-etreet  was  now  almost 
completed,  and  was  expected  to  be  opened  on 
the  5th  of  April.  The  company  had  paid  the 
Katherine  Docks  Company 
4o,0002.  penalties,  in  settlement,  for  the  pro- 
kingued  occupation  of  their  property.  The  Dock 
Company  originally  claimed  141,2002. 

The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company’s  re- 
port, and  also  that  of  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield 
Company  show  a large  increase  of  traffic,  and 
that  of  the  former  company  details  the  progress 
bemg  made  m the  construction  of  several  new 
and  costly  Hues  in  various  districts  in  the  two 
counties.  The  chairman  of  the  company  also 
stated  that  they  were  about  to  widen  the  line 
into  the  E.xchaDge  Station  at  Livercool,  and 
to  enlarge  tliat  station,  at  a cost  of  587,0002. 


MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA. 

AnEAXGEirENTs  are  being  made  bvthe  Govern 
ment  of  India  for  a complete  archieologica 
survey  of  the  whole  country;  and  Genera 
Cunningham,  who  will  be  entrusted  with  th( 
duty  of  conducting  it,  has  issued  a circular  tc 
the  various  local  Governments,  requestino-  in- 
formation  as  to  the  origin  or  derivation  of  the 
names  of  noteworthy  places,  the  date  of  theii 
foundation,  the  extent  of  the  ruins,  the  natnre 
and  colour  of  the  materials  used  in  building,  the 
form,  size,  style,  and  ornamentation  of  each 
building,  and  its  history  and  probable  cost,  with 
detailed  plans  and  sections  if  possible.  General 
Cunningham  divides  the  archmological  remains 
of  India  into  two  periods,— Hindu  from  B.C.  1000 
to  A.D.  1200,  and  Mahomedan  from  A.D.  1200 
to  1750.  Hindu  architecture  during  the  Maho- 
medan  period  is  distinguished  as  Modern  Brah- 
manic.  The  strictly  Hindu  period  is  divided  into 
five  groups,  and  the  Mahomedan  period  into 
eight  classes.  The  divisions  of  the  Hindu  period 
are,  first,  archaic,  which  comprises  the  earliest 
remains,  funeral  mounds,  earthen  barrows, 
cromlechs,  monoliths,  stone  or  bronze  imple- 
ments or  weapons,  and  silver  or  copper  “punch- 
marked”  coins.  This  period  extends  from 
B.C.  1000  to  B.C.  250,  or  from  the  age  of  Menu 
till  after  the  Greek  invasions.  The  second  or 
Indo-Grecian  period  covers  about  200  years,  and 
includes  such  relics  as  the  Asoka  rock  inscrip. 
tions.  Next  comes  the  Indo.Scythian,  including 
the  Buddhist  cave  monasteries  and  temples; 

then  there  is  the  Indo-Sassanian  period  of  four 

centuries,  terminating  A.D.  700,  and  including 
some  of  the  strnctoral  temples  of  Buddhist  con- 
struction.  Last  of  all  is  the  Medijoval-Brabraanio. 
Iq  the  return  made  by  the  Madras  Government 
attention  is  specially  called  to  the  roius  of  the 
city  of  Vijianagar,  which  are  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Thungabadra  river,  about 
thirty-six  miles  north-west  of  Bellary,  and  cover 
an  area  of  nearly  nine  square  miles.  There  are 
still  in  tolerable  preservation  some  fine  temples 
elephanbstables,  the  remains  of  a zenana,  an  arena 
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for  wild-beaab  combats,  aad  some  large  mono- 
Htbio  stataes, — one  of  the  god  Sira,  about  35  ft. 
high.  A monolithic  trough  near  the  arena  for 
watering  the  beasts  measures  41  ft.  by  3 ft.  by 
2 ft.,  and  one  of  the  temples  contains  a remark- 
able  stone  carving  of  a car  and  elephant,  30  ft. 
high.  In  General  Cunningham’s  scheme  of  work 
be  has  divided  the  whole  of  India  into  five  pro- 
vinces  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  each  of  these 
again  is  divided  into  three  sections,  and  each 
section  is  to  form  the  work  of  one  party  for  a 
year.  At  the  same  time,  orders  have  been  issued 
to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
ancient  buildings,  but  this  will  not  be  easily 
accomplished  unless  special  custodians  are 
appointed.  Meantime  the  Government  itself 
does  not  display  so  much  arohmological  zeal  as 
we  might  expect  when  it  propounds  a scheme  like 
this.  A collection  of  165  pieces  of  sculpture  dug 
out  from  the  ruined  monasteries  of  thePeshawur 
valley,  by  General  Cunningham,  is  lying  in 
packing-cases  at  Lahore  ready  for  despatch  to 
Calcutta,  but  nobody  seems  willing  to  pay  for 
their  removal  or  to  superintend  their  transport. 

The  Indian  journals  assert  that  a new  railway 
is  proposed  from  Alexandria  via  Cairo  to 
Masaowah, — a line  which  would  bring  India 
within  a fortnight’s  easy  journey  of  England. 

The  united  Masonic  bodies  in  Bombay  intend  to 
build  a new  Masonic  Hall,  which  will  cost  about 
15,000?..  There  will  be  a large  hall,  independent 
of  the  purely  Masonic  portions  of  the  building, 
which  will  be  available  for  concerts  and  other 
public  purposes. 

The  Government  of  Bengal  are  endeavouring 
to  establish  an  art-gallery  in  connexion  with  the 
Calcutta  School  of  Arts,  to  be  filled  with  copies 
of  good  pictures  in  Europe. 

'The  Burmese  master  of  the  mixed  school  at 
Choungzone,iu  the  island  of  Beloongyoon,  is  in- 
troduoing  a novelty  into  female  education  by 
training  a batch  of  girls  to  become  laud  snr- 
veyors. 

The  Madras  Government  has  decided  to  drain 
the  Colair  Lake  to  the  lowest  possible  level  by 
extending  the  existing  calingulab. 

The  north  groyne  of  the  new  Madras  Harbour 
Works  is  progressing  into  the  surf  at  the  rate  of 
20  ft.  per  day,  and  additional  plant  is  expected 
from  England  and  Kurraohee,  which  will  enable 
operations  to  be  prosecuted  much  more  rapidly. 

Some  of  the  Indian  journals  contain  long  de- 
scriptioDS  of  the  new  Phulbagh  Palace,  which 
Scindiah  made  such  herculean  efforts  to  get  ready 
for  the  reception  oftbePrinceof  Wales  at  Gwalior. 
The  structure,  which  is  almost  an  exact  imitation 
of  Buokingbam  Palace,  stands  on  the  north-west 
of  the  fortress,  on  ground  which  is  slightly  raised 
above  the  Lusbkar,  or  native  oity  of  Gwalior. 
The  grand  drawing-room,  which  is  famished  in 
the  best  European  style,  will  accommodate  2,000 
persona.  The  grounds  attached  to  the  palace 
are  very  extensive,  and  are  laid  out  in  the  Italian 
style.  They  greatly  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  “special”  of  the  Bornhay  Gazette,  who 
says  : — “ They  are  entered  from  the  Morar  can. 
touments  through  a large  ornamental  arch,  from 
which  a road,  shaded  by  trees,  leads  directly  to 
the  palace  gates.  Smaller  roads  branch  off  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  lead  through  park.like 
meadows  to  large  roads,  which  run  close  to  the 
outer  walls,  which  inclose  an  expansive  square. 
Pretty  little  houses  are  placed  here  and  there  in 
the  centre  of  groves  or  Qower.beds.  Towards 
the  centre  of  the  grounds  there  are  ornamental 
pieces  of  water,  studded  with  islands  and 
snmmer-bonseB,  and  at  certain  portions  of  the 
embankment  the  water  is  permitted  to  fall  over 
into  lakes  on  a lower  level,  forming  cascades.  On 
the  embankments  marble  statues  of  nude  figures 
stand  among  the  shrubs  and  trees.  Beneath 
some  spreading  banyan  trees  there  are  little 
marble  platforms  with  the  backs  beautifully 
fretted,  and  from  marble  conches  on  these  the 
luxurious  idler  can  obtain  pleasant  views  of  the 
falling  waters  and  the  surrounding  wealth  of 
trees  and  flowers.” 


The  Liverpool  Water  Supply. — A meeting 
of  the  special  committee  of  the  Liverpool  Cor- 
poratioD  was  held  last  week.  The  project  of 
procnring  a supply  from  TJllswater,  in  oonjono- 
tion  with  Manchester,  was  again  reviewed,  and 
the  pros  and  cons,  brought  prominently  forward. 
The  Windermere  scheme  was  likewise  considered 
at  considerable  length,  and  after  a long  and 
animated  debate  a resolntion  was  carried  that 
Windermere  should  have  the  preference  over  all 
other  gravitation  schemes. 


TESTING  THE  FROST-RESISTING  POWERS 
OF  STONE. 

M.  Husson  has  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  following  rules  for 
testing  the  frost-resisting  powers  of  stones,  as 
the  result  of  long  practical  experience  : 

1.  The  samples  of  stone  should  first  be 
thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  moisture  contained  in  them. 

2.  The  sulphate  of  soda  test-solution  should 
be  prepared  at  a temperature  of  32‘75'’  C. 
(91^  Fahr.),  and  at  the  maximum  strength,  viz., 
322T2  parts  of  soda  sulphate  per  lOU  parts  of 
water. 

3.  The  samples  of  stone  should  be  completely 
immersed  in  the  solution,  which  should  be  slowly 
raised  to  a temperature  of  32’75°  C.  (91°  Fahr.), 
and  kept  thereat  until  air  bubbles  are  emitted 
from  its  surface. 

4.  The  bath,  with  the  samples  in  it,  should 
then  be  placed  in  some  colder  medium.  Each 
sample  should  then  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
collection  of  sulphate  of  soda  crystals.  If 
these  crystals  take  a needle  shape,  as  they 
sometimes  will,  the  experiment  must  be  begun 
afresh. 

5.  If  a sample  treated  as  above  opens  or 
splits,  or  disintegrates  under  a slight  pressnre, 
the  stone  most  be  rejected.  If  it  resists,  there 
must  not  be  undue  haste  in  assuming  that  the 
stone  is  good.  Sometimes  the  tendency  to  split 
will  not  show  itself  before  the  end  of  seven  or 
eight  days,  under  the  infinence  of  some  slight 
change  of  temperature.  It  is,  therefore,  well  to 
place  the  samples,  after  they  have  been  in  the 
soda  bath,  in  a cylindrical  glass  vessel,  which 
should  be  stood  in  some  refrigerating  liquid  for 
the  requisite  time.  If  the  stone  bears  all  these 
tests,  it  may  be  regarded  as  of  good  quality,  and 
fairly  frost-proof. 

In  winter  time,  the  following  will  be  found  a 
more  reliable  method.  The  sample  of  stone 
should  be  immersed  io  water  of  15°  C.  (59°  Fahr.) 
for  twenty-four  hours.  When  it  is  well  soaked, 
it  should  be  taken  out,  and  exposed  to  a tem- 
perature of  4°  to  8°  C.  (39'  to  46”  Fahr.).  Then, 
every  day  pour  boiling  water  upon  it,  three  times 
a day.  When  this  test  has  been  repeated  for 
four  or  five  oonsecutive  days,  if  it  be  found  that 
the  stone  withstands  all  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  it  may  be 
pronounced  of  good  quality  in  respect  of  its 
powers  of  resisting  the  action  of  frost. 


THE  NEW  OPERA  HOUSE  AT  BUDA- 
PEST. 

The  want  of  a house  for  opera,  which  has 
hitherto  found  a home  in  the  national  theatre, 
has  long  been  felt  at  Buda-Post,  but  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  was  taken  up  in  real  earnest  only 
recently.  The  Government  took  the  first  steps 
in  1873,  by  appointing  acommission  for  carrying 
out  the  works.  Previously  the  municipality  had 
voted  a sum  of  over  40,0001.  for  the  purchase  of  a 
site,  and  a large  sum  for  the  works  had  besides 
accumulated,  mostly  through  the  liberality  of  the 
Emperor- King,  who  yearly  provides  most  bounti- 
fully from  his  civil  list  for  the  promotion  of  art. 
Nikolaus  Tbl,  a native  of  Buda-Pest,  from 
amongst  six  called  upon  to  submit  plans,  was 
the  architect  chosen. 

His  building,  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style, 
has  a pleasing  appearance.  The  site  chosen  for  it 
is  the  square  known  as  the  Herminenplatz.  Its 
principal  front  will  be  in  the  Radialatrasse,  an 
entirely  new  street,  which,  when  finished,  it  is 
affirmed,  will  be  one  of  the  longest  and  straighteat 
boulevards  of  any  city.  The  carriage  approach  is 
at  the  principal  front,  while  at  the  western  front 
is  that  for  the  court,  and  at  the  east  that  for  the 
administration.  There  are,  besides,  four  entrances 
for  the  general  public.  In  cases  of  fire,  more- 
over, two  other  exits  from  the  pit  may  be  thrown 
open.  Round  the  grand  vestibule  are  grouped 
guard-rooms  for  military  and  police,  rooms  for 
the  officer  of  the  guard,  superintendent  of  police, 
and  surgeon,  as  well  as  money-takers’  boxes  and 
porters’  room.  There  are  two  auxiliary  flights  of 
stairs  besides  the  principal  staircase.  The 
auditory  is  calculated  to  contain  2,059  per- 
sons. The  stage  is  over  120  ft.  deep, 
60  ft.  being  taken  up  by  the  proscenium,  the 
width  of  the  latter  being  40  ft.  The  space 
adjoining  the  stage  contains  in  five  stories  all 
the  lecalities  required  in  a large  opera-house. 
In  the  cellars  are  heating  apparatus,  coal  and 
wood  stores,  workshops  lor  joiners,  engineers, 
&c.,  dressing-rooms  for  “ supers,”  work-room  for 
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engineer  • in  - chief,  living-rooms  for  the  fire 
brigade,  &c.  On  a level  with  the  street  are 
dressing-rooms  for  the  choirs,  and  two  tuning- 
rooms  for  the  musicians.  The  entire  rear  part 
is  used  as  a store  for  the  decorations.  The 
dressing-rooms  and  foyers  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  stage,  and  the  first  floor  contains  a fire- 
proof library  and  property-room;  the  second,  the 
rooms  for  the  administration  ; the  third,  rooms 
for  the  stage-managers  and  different  officials, 
besides  four  rehearsal-rooms  for  the  singers,  and 
one  for  the  ballet,  another  for  general  rehearsals, 
and  so  on ; the  Jourth  story  contains  the  work- 
shops for  the  costumiers,  and  the  store-rooms  for 
the  wardrobe  and  jewelry,  armour  and  weapons, 
furniture,  &o. ; and  the  fifth,  finally,  a painters’ 
fire-proof  room,  and  a lift  by  means  of  which 
painted  scenes  may  be  let  down  at  the  back  of  the 
stage. 

It  should  be  added  that  great  care  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  subjects  of  ventilation,  warming, 
and  lighting,  always  surrounded  with  difficulties 
in  a theatre,  as  well  as  the  delicate  question  of 
acoustics.  Great  endeavours  have  likewise  been 
made  to  protect  the  building  against  fire.  It  is 
intended  to  confine  possible  outbreaks  of  fire  to 
the  part  where  they  originate  by  fire-proof  walls, 
iron  doors,  and  wire  curtains. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  building  was 
200,000J.,  but  it  has  since  been  raised  to 
300,0001.,  including  the  complete  fitting  up  of 
the  interior.  It  is  expected  that  the  building 
will  soon  be  completed. 


ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION  OF 

NORTH  WALES  AND  THE  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES. 

The  proposed  Exhibition  at  Wrexham  in  1876, 
opening  simultaneously  with  the  Eiateddvod.  and 
to  remain  on  view  for  two  raocths,  is  making 
good  progress.  Mr.  William  Chaffers  is  appointed 
superintendent  and  honorary  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  exhibition  of  art 
treasures  at  Wrexham  is  to  enable  those  persona 
who  have  not  the  facilities  of  inspecting  the 
choice  examples  preserved  in  the  mansions  of 
the  wealthy  and  intelligent  nobility  and  gentry 
in  this  country  an  opportunity  to  study  them 
under  one  roof,  and  bring  them  as  it  were  to 
their  very  doors. 

The  aim  of  such  an  exhibition  as  is  proposed 
should  be  to  present  to  the  working  classes  an 
opportunity  of  improving  and  cultivating  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  the  mind,  by  observation 
and  comparison,  and  moreover  to  arouse  within 
them  a sense  of  the  refining  and  ennobling 
influence  of  art  in  all  its  branches,  decorative, 
pictorial,  or  ornamental. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  display  of 
paintings  and  drawings  by  the  old  masters, 
illustrating  as  far  as  practicable  the  various 
Schools  of  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Holland, 
Belgium,  England,  France,  &c.  In  the  English 
aobool  it  will  be  desirable  to  bring  together  the 
paintings  of  the  great  Welsh  painter,  Richard 
Wilson,  whose  works  are  much  scattered,  and  the 
committee  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  posses- 
Bors  to  consent  to  their  being  lent.  Another 
portion  of  the  building  will  be  allotted  to  the 
works  of  modern  artists. 

The  superintendent  suggests  the  formation  of 
a gallery  of  “ Welsh  worthies  " as  a distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  Exhibition,  consisting  of 
portraits  of  noble  and  illustrious  persons  born  or 
resident  in  the  Principality,  and  we  hope  this 
will  be  carried  out. 


Newhaven  (N.B.)  Harbour  Improve- 
ments.— The  work 'of  improving  Newhaven 
Harbour,  which  was  projected  some  time  ago, 
and  for  which  powers  were  subaequently 
obtained  by  the  Leith  Dock  Commission,  has  now 
been  fairly  commenced.  The  execution  of  it  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Morrison,  contractor,  and 
a large  staff  of  men  will  shortly  be  employed  in 
the  work.  Preparatory  operations  have  been 
completed,  including  the  erection  of  extensive 
shedding,  storehouses,  office,  forge,  Ao.  A number 
of  men  are  also  at  work,  during  both  day  and 
night  tides,  squaring  and  forming  into  a founda- 
tion the  loose  atones  deposited  by  the  fishermen 
about  twelve  years  ago.  This  portion  of  the 
work  will  form,  when  completed,  the  western 
arm  of  the  harbour.  The  pier  will  still  be  the 
protection  from  the  easterly  storms,  but  ta 
render  it  more  effective  for  this  purpose,  it  is  to 
be  extended  in  a northerly  and  westerly  direction 
over  100  ft. 
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HARTLEPOOL  EXCHANGE. 

Early  in  1872  the  direotora  of  the  Hartlepool 
Exchange  invited  twelve  local  architecta  to 
submit  designs.  The  selected  one  was  by  Mr. 
G.  G.  Hoskins,  of  Darlington. 

The  building  has  three  principal  fronts.  The 
one  on  the  north  has  a tower  and  angle-tnrret 
breaking  the  sky-line.  The  materials  are  red 
pressed  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  Post- 
office  and  the  North-Eastern  Bank  have  taken 
offices  in  the  building. 


THE  STAINED  WINDOWS  OF  FAIRFORD 
AND  ALBERT  DURER.* 

In  the  course  of  this  paper,  I propose  to  com- 
pare the  chief  outlines  of  these  beautifnl  windows 
with  some  of  the  salient  features  of  Diirer’s 
character,  and  to  show  you  that  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  he  designed  the  whole  and  executed 
a part  of  the  paintings  ; in  short,  I hope  to  show 
that  the  anthorship  of  that  master  is  based  upon 
anfficient  evidence.  I intend  to  take  an  entirely 
independent  course,  and  to  treat  the  question 
solely  on  its  merits.  When  I began  to  study  it, 
if  I had  any  bias  at  all,  the  bias  was  rather 
against,  than  in  favour  of,  the  authorship  of 
Diirer.  It  was  the  view  of  the  evidence  which 
led  me  gradually  to  the  conclusion  I now  hold. 
Hence  I think  I may  be  fairly  allowed  to  claim 
the  love  of  truth — rather  than  enthusiasm  for  a 
favourite  master — as  the  guiding  star  and  light 
of  my  path,  not  less  to-day,  than  in  the  past.  In 
consequence,  I shall  ask  you,  to  accept  my  con- 
clusions, so  far  only  as  they  are  supported  by  the 
evidence. 

Fairfordis  a quiet  town  of  East  Gloucestershire, 
pleasantly  seated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Colne. 
According  to  Leland,  the  place  '*  never  florished 
afore  the  camming  of  the  Tames  onto  it.”  The 
church  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  period  of 
Late  Perpendicular  ; it  has  considerable  interest 
in  connexion  with  the  noble  families  whose 
patrimony  was  the  Honor  of  Gloucester,  of 
which  the  manor  of  Fairford  formed  part.  The 
date  of  the  church  has  occasioned  me  some  diffi. 
oulty,  but  my  researches  on  this  head  have  not 


* By  Mr.  J.  Powell.  Read  at  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Archmological  Institute. 


been  wholly  without  fruit.  Leland,  the  anti- 
quary,  visited  Fairford  in  the  year  1543.  At 
folio  22  of  his  MS.  Itinerary  he  says: — “John 
Tame  began  the  fair  new  chiroh  of  Fairforde,  and 
Edmnnde  Tame  finished  it.”  This  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  very  precise,  for  he  does 
not  tell  us  what  Edmunde’s  share  in  the  work 
was.  Hence  it  appears  to  me  that  nothing  very 
exact  as  to  the  date  of  the  glass  can  be  inferred 
from  this  passage  of  Leland.  Anthony  Wood 
visited  Fairford  more  than  once ; in  the  year  1678, 
he  writes: — “This  church  may  compare  with 
any  country  church  in  England.  The  windows 
also,  considering  the  time  when  set  up  (about 
200  yeares  agoe)  may  compare  with  severall 
cathedrals.”  [Wood’s  MSS.,  D.  11,  fol.  23,  Bod- 
leian  Library.] 

In  the  MS.  oollections  of  Dr.  Parsons,  Chan- 
cellor of  Gloucester,  from  1669  to  1711,  is  the 
following  statement: — “The  oburoh  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  Hen.  TIL,  1493.”*  This 
is  the  earliest  mention  of  any  exact  date  which  I 
have  been  able  to  find,  and  I see  no  sufficient 
ground  for  rejecting  this  statement,  espeoially  as 
it  agrees  substantially  with  Anthony  a Wood’s 
aooount.  The  date  of  the  windows — whether  we 
accept  or  reject  the  story  as  to  the  capture  at 
sea — would  naturally  fall  about  the  same  period, 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  internal  evidence, 
the  windows  belong  rather  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth,  than  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth,  century.  This  opinion  has  been 
formed  both  from  a comparison  of  the  armour  and 
costumes  with  armour  and  costumes  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  from  a 
comparison  with  the  glass  at  Niimberg  and 
Cologne.  The  windows  were  designed  to  form 
a single  whole,  complete  in  itself;  hence,  iu  my 
opinion,  the  plan  must  have  been  designed  by 
a single  mind,  but  that,  probably,  a master-mind. 

One  source  of  the  symbolism  therein  developed 
was,  as  no  donbt  you  are  aware,  a most  interest- 
ing  block  book  called  the“Biblia  Panpernm.”  Yet 
the  plan  is  by  no  means  a servile  copy  from  the 
woodcnts  of  that  book.  The  “ Pall,”  and  other 
types  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  “ Life  of  the 
B.  Virgin,”  “The  Redemption,”  and  “ The  Last 
Judgment,”  form  the  leading  groups  of  the  sub- 
jects. The  windows  exhibit  mnch  analogy  to 


* MSS.  Eftwl.  Collections,  B.  323,  fol.  114. 


the  pictures,  both  of  the  German  and  of  the 
Early  Flemish  School.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Dr.  Waagen  tells  us  that  throngh 
Roger  Van  der  Weyden  the  elder,  the  school  of 
the  Van  Eycks  pervaded  all  Germany.  Hence 
the  co-exiatence  of  Flemish  style  along  with 
admitted  German  details,  is,  I contend,  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  the  authorship  of  Diirer, 
the  artistic  descendant  of  Roger  Van  der  Weyden. 

The  characteristio  beauties  admired  by  alt 
writers,  with  more  or  less  of  enthusiasm  for  over 
two  centuries  past,  may  be  summed  up  in  a few 
words.  There  we  see  at  work  the  originality  and 
poetry  of  a master-mind,  displaying  itself  in  the 
scenes  of  the  dire  and  dreadful  doom, — scenes 
at  once  fantastic  and  terrible, — in  the  rich  and 
vivid  oolonring,  the  life  and  action  of  the  figures, 
in  the  tenderness  and  devotional  feeling,  in  the 
domestic  character,  and,  lastly,  in  the  exquisite 
finish  of  the  details,  seen  in  many  of  the  pictures. 
Along  with  these  characteristics,  the  st;le  of  the 
glass  is  entirely  Medimval  and  Catholic,  thus 
contrasting  with  many  works  even  of  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

I proceed  to  the  proofs  I have  promised  to  lay 
before  you.  To  begin,  there  is  no  improbability 
upon  the  face  of  it  to  bar  the  claim  of  Diirer, 
for  he  is  well  known  to  have  been  a universal 
'jenius,  who  succeeded  in  whatever  he  undertook ; 
and,  besides,  he  was  sometimes  very  hard  pressed 
for  money,  as  he  tells  ns  in  his  own  words.  Then, 
if  we  have  independent  testimony  from  several 
souroes  to  the  fact  of  his  having  not  only  designed, 
but  also  painted  windows,  in  that  case  the 
authorship  will  be  rendered  so  far  probable. 
Again,  if  the  Fairford  windows  can  be  shown  to 
be  not  only  of  German  origin,  but  if  they  can  be 
traced  unmistakably  to  Niirnberg,  then  the 
probability  will  evidently  be  increased.  Lastly,  if 
we  can  find  there  manifest  resemblances  of  design, 
of  composition,  of  detail,  to  Diirer’s  known  works ; 
moreover,  if  we  cun  find  there  certain  marks, 
specially  belonging  to  him;  then  I contend  that 
the  authorship  of  that  master  is  so  extremely 
probable  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may 
rank  as  a moral  certainty. 

Out  of  a mass  of  evidence  I have  collected  on 
the  question,  I now  proceed  to  offer  you  what  I 
conceive  is  sufficient  to  prove  what  I have 
advanced.  In  the  north  aisle  of  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral there  are  five  very  fine  windows  attributed  to 
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Durer.  Now  there  is  the  closest  analogy,  both 
in  Bubjecta  and  in  the  arrangemenC  of  them, 
between  those  fis’e  windows  and  these  under 
conaideration.  This  I shall  show  later  on. 
Winston  himself  bore  witness  to  this  analogy 
by  the  fact  that  he  mentiona  consecutively  at 
pp.  113-114  of  his  ‘‘Inquiry”  the  seven  east 
windows  of  St.  Lawrence,  Niirnberg,  those  five 
windows  at  Cologne,  and  the  Fairford  windows. 
Again,  he  remarks  on  the  ‘‘  panelled  arrange- 
ments  ” at  Niirnberg,  and  “similar  arrange- 
ments  ” at  Cologne.  Thirdly,  at  p.  263,  Cologne 
and  Fairford  are  mentioned  together  a second 
time.  And  in  the  first-mentioned  work  be  shows 
that  the  similarity  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  arrangement,  but  is  manifest  in  the  character 
of  the  paintings,  and  in  the  progress  therein 
rendered  evident. 

Mr.  Maoray,  in  Notes  and  Queries,  of  Sep- 
tember  19,  1SC8,  gives  the  following  extract 
from  Gessert  (a  German  writer  on  stained 
glass)  : — “Neither  from  any  notices  on  Diirer’s 
part,  nor  by  his  contemporaries,  nor  from  modern 
works  which  treat  of  hia  life  and  art,  can  any 
certainty  be  arrived  at  that  he  actually  painted 
on  glass.  That  he  was  reckoned  among  the  mas- 
ters of  our  art  appears,  however,  from  this,  that 
he  experimented,  with  German  industry,  in  the 
most  varied  branches  of  art,  and  therefore  could 
scarcely  have  wholly  abstained  from  glass-paint- 
ing, which  at  hia  time  was  flourishing  in  its 
utmost  glory.  Besides,  in  the  drawing  of  many 
glaps-paintings,  the  unmistakable  style  of  this 
master  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  he  completed 
them  in  all  their  parts,  while,  perhaps,  he  only 
supplied  the  rarfon, — an  assistance  which  the 
most  diatingoished  artists  of  that  period  did  not 
disdain  to  give”  (p.  135).  The  drift  of  this 
extract  is  to  show  that  Gessert  and  others  in 
Germany  believe  that  Dtirer  at  least  designed 
windows. 

M.  Alexandre  Lenoir,  an  authority  in  his  day, 
having  under  his  eye  twenty  windows  from  the 
desecrated  church  of  the  Temple  in  Paris, 
attribotes  them  without  hesitation  to  Diirer.  in 
the  following  passage:  — “These  windows, 
designed  and  painted  by  Albert  Diirer,  are  of 
very  great  beauty;  they  represent  the  most 
striking  subjects  in  the  life  of  Christ,  from  hia 
birth  to  his  death.  A.  Diirer,  an  artistborn,  put 
into  this  composition  great  energy  and  vivacity; 
the  colouring  is  full  of  beauty  and  power;  the 
drawing  is  correct,  and  the  backgrounds  are 
well  arranged”  (■' Histoira  de  la  Peinture  sur 
Verre.”  pp.  28.  29).  The  same  author  also 
assigns  to  Diirer  the  windows  at  Passy,  of  which 
he  possessed  one.  and  remarking  on  its  grand 
style  and  fine  colouring,  concludes  that  these 
also  most  have  come  from  the  designs  of  a great 
master.  Lacroix,  in  bis  valuable  work  (“The 
Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages.”  pp.  264-266,  English 
edition),  confirms  and  developes  the  testimony  of 
Lenoir  as  tc  the  windows  of  the  Temple,  and 
adds: — “The  celebrated  German  did  network 
alone,  other  artists  assisted  him ; and  notwith. 
standing  the  devastation  which  took  place  daring 
the  Revolution,  in  many  a church  and  mansion 
traces  of  these  skilful  masters  may  still  be  found.” 
In  fine,  the  engraving  of  an  Eaglish  window,  of 
the  time  of  Ilenry  VII..  seen  last  anmmer.  bore 
upon  the  face  of  it  undoubted  marks  of  a Diirer 
origin. 

I now  come  to  the  German  origin  of  the  Fair, 
ford  windows,  which  I think  I shall  be  able  to 
trace  unmistakably  to  Niirnberg  itself.  Not 
only  does  Winston  admit  the  “Germanic” 
character  of  the  figures,  but  in  regard  to  the 
“panelled  arrangements ” mentioned  by  him  at 
Niirnberg  and  Cologne,  he  is  a valuable 
witness,  for  you  will  see  them  in  these  photo- 
graphs of  the  Fairford  windows.  These  panels 
are  very  rich.  The  slender  shafts  on  either  side 
are  sometimes  diapered,  sometimes  filleted  and 
beaded,  sometimes  adorned  with  fleurs-de-lyg  in 
sank  panels.  Now  those  details  you  will  see  a 
little  more  prominently  developed  in  the  win- 
dows at  Cologne. 

To  sum  up,  the  architectnre  of  the  windows, 
wherein  Romanesque  and  Gothic  blend  happily 
together,  is,  then,  decidedly  German,  and  neither 
English  nor  Flemish,  as  distingoished  from 
German.  More  than  this,  the  intersecting  cir- 
cnlar  tracery  is  seen  in  great  perfection  over 
Wohlgemuth’s  altarpiece,  in  the  Chnrch  of  onr 
Lady  at  Niirnberg ; the  serpentine  crockets 
and  finials  mav  be  found  in  stained  glass  in  the 
German  Maaenm  and  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  in  the  same  city.  The  interlacing 
tendril  cusping  seen  at  Fairford  and  Cologne 
bears  the  closest  analogy  to  the  well-known 
SacramentJuxuslein.  or  Tabernacle  of  Adam  Kraft. , 


■in  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  foliated  heads  crowned 
by  the  octagonal  or  aqnared  abacus,  are  seen  in 
the  churches  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Sebald,  all  at 
Niirnberg.  For  further  proof  of  the  Niirnberg 
character  of  these  accessories,  I beg  to  refer 
you  to  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Under, 
wood.  Any  one  may  verify  these  statements 
witbont  tbe  trouble  of  a journey  to  that  inte- 
resting  city ; for  in  the  NUriiberg  Chronicle  and 
Schatzbehalter  (to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum)  some  of  tbe  more  characteristic  of 
these  details  will  be  readily  seen. 

But  the  resemblances  between  Fairford, 
Cologne,  and  Niirnberg,  by  no*  means  end 
with  the  architecture, — the  similarity  in  the 
paintings  themselves  is  very  close  and  striking. 
Not  only  will  you  find  the  same  subjects 
and  the  same  manner  of  grouping  them 
together,  not  only  similarities  of  composition 
and  similarities  of  detail,  but  certain  of  the 
figures  are  aa  nearly  as  may  be  identical.  Ex.  gr. : 
the  angels  at  Fairford,  Cologne,  and  Niimberg; 
B.  V.  M.  in  the  Nativity  at  Fairford  and  Cologne; 
the  small  Madonna  in  the  tracery  ; the  Gold- 
smith’s tablets.  The  repemblances  to  Nurnberg 
are  quite  as  remarkable,  for  the  stained  windows 
at  the  three  principal  churches  there  present  the 
most  striking  points  of  analogy  to  Cologne  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  Fairford  on  the  other. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  me  citing  more 
than  one  other  example  of  the  similarity  between 
Fairford  and  Nurnberg.  I found  the  peculiar 
treatmentof  the  Fairford  “ Cruoinxion,”  especially 
the  angel  and  the  demon  receiving  the  sonls  of  the 
penitent  and  the  impenitent  thief,  first  of  all  in 
a picture  of  Wohlgemuth’s  in  tbe  Chapel  of 
St.  John.  But  later  on  I found  it  actually,  in 
stained  glass,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sehald.  I 
regard  the  windows  there  and  at  St.  Lawrence’s 
as  most  valuable  towards  clearing  np  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Fairford  glass,  for  there 
we  find  examples  of  stained  windows  imme- 
diately preceding,  of  the  exact  period,  and 
immediately  succeeding,  the  Fairford  windows. 

The  following  is  a detailed  comparison  of  win. 
dows  at  Nurnberg  with  tbe  Fairford  windows 
and  A.  Diirer  : — 

St.  Sebald’s  (beginning  with  north  aisle  of  the 
choir). 

Window  III.  is  similar  to  Fairford  in  the  rich 
crimson  colour,  in  design  and  execution,  and  in 
the  architectural  ornamentation,  anch  as  filleted 
shafts,  round-headed  and  Gothic  arches,  foliated 
and  spreading  capitals.  Appears  to  be  older 
than  Fairford. 

Window  IV.  is  remarkably  like  Fairford  in 
colours  (crimson,  green,  and  blue),  and  also  (1) 
in  composition,  (2)  execution,  (3)  details.  The 
similarity  of  this  window  to  the  east  window  at 
Fairford  is  much  more  striking  than  of  tbe 
Brussels  “ Crucifixion”  (alluded  to  in  1868  by 
Rev.  J.  Fuller  Russell)  to  the  same.  [We  see  there, 
e.g.,  T-crosses;  thieves  bound  to  crosses  of  un- 
worked wood  with  ropes  ; central  figure  nailed 
to  cross  of  worked  wood  ; angel  and  demon  over 
penitent  and  impenitent  thieves.]  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  tbe  painter  of  Fairford  and  of 
this  window  was  not  the  same  he  must  have  seen 
this,  or  some  similar  window  or  design. 

Window  VII.  appears  to  be  of  tbe  same  date 
as  Fairford.  Figures  of  bishops  similar  to 
fathers  of  the  church  at  Fairford.  Similarity 
also  extends  to  the  mitres  and  copes,  which  are 
jewelled  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  fingers  of 
the  hands  are  adorned  with  rings  in  both  alike. 
This  window  (VII.)  contains  canopies  similar  to 
Fairford  and  Cologne, — a figure  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  style  of  Wohlgemuth,  and  a figure  of  St.  Paul 
similar  to  A.  Diirer’s  St.  Paul. 

St.  Lawrence’s  (north  aisle  of  the  choir). 

Window  I.,  apparently  of  the  same  date  as 
Fairford,  contaioa  many  resemblances  of  design 
and  detail  to  Fairford,  with  architecture  like 
Cologne  windows. 

Window  II.  Renaissance.  In  this  window  may 
be  seen  A.  Diirer’s  “Adoration  of  the  Trinity’* 
(Christ  on  tbe  Cross.  See  Waagen). 

Window  III.  A most  important  window,  for  it 
contains  tbe  most  clear  and  close  resemblance  in 
its  architecture  to  Fairford. 

Window  IV.,  comes  still  closer  to  Fairford. 
Here  is  the  cruciform  jleur-de-lys  nimbus, 
80  prominent  a feature  of  the  former  con- 
troversy. It  has  two  different  degrees  of 
development,  exactly  similar  to  the  same  at 
Fairford. 

Window  VI.  contains  circular,  ogival,  and 
iutersecting  tracery,  and  other  accessories 
similar  to  Fairford  and  Cologne  (pointed  out 
from  tracing  and  photograph  in  two  last 
instances). 
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Window  X.  comes  nearest  of  all  to  Diirer. 
His  influence  here  is  evident ; and,  indeed,  the 
modern  restorations  are  aotnally  after  him.  [An 
extremely  fine  window,  though  somewhat  im- 
perfect.  The  chief  similarities  to  Diirer  are  in 
subjects,  drapery,  and  fantastic  tendencies.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  the  peculiar  architecture  of 
Fairford  is  here  surpassed,  though  the  design 
and  details  of  it  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
identical.^ 

I will  conclnde  this  part  of  my  subject  by 
remarking  that  the  analogy  of  these  windows 
under  consideration  to  tbe  Nurnberg  schools  in 
tbe  fifteenth  century  is  evidenced  and  brought 
home  very  forcibly  to  tbe  mind  by  the  study, 
not  merely  of  stained  glass,  but  also  by  attention 
to  the  pictures,  the  carvings,  the  sculptures,  and 
other  works  of  art  of  that  Medimval  oity. 

In  coming  to  a most  important  class  of  proofs, 
namely,  those  attaching  to  Diirer  himself,  I must 
ask  yonr  indulgence  if  I weary  yon  with  details. 
One  of  ray  chief  difficnltiea  in  preparation  has 
bee>',  not  the  want  of  evidence,  bat  tbe  vast 
amount  of  it:  hence  the  absolute  necessity  of 
condensing  it  into  the  limits  of  one  hoar's  read- 
ing. I commence,  then,  with  the  similarities  of 
design,  shown  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
the  subjects  themselves.  Diirer  was  too  wise 
not  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  hia  predecessors.  M.  Berjean  expressly  says 
that  he  followed  the  general  ontline  of  the  wood- 
cuts  of  tbe  “ Biblia  Panperum,”  in  his  “Ascen- 
sion,” '•  Entry  into  Jerusalem,”  and  “Apotheosis 
nf  Christ.”  That  Diirer  engraved  a series  of 
woodcuts  on  the  “Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin” 
is  well  known.  Hence  I contend  that  tbe  analogy 
between  the  syrabolism  of  the  “ Biblia  Paupe- 
rnra”  and  the  grouping  of  the  anbjects  together 
in  types  and  antitypes  at  Fairford.  and  the  fact 
that  the  identical  subjects  of  the  windows  are 
found  among  the  acknowledged  works  of  tbe 
master,  both  point  to  the  probability  of  hia 
authorship.  The  similarities  of  composition,  or 
arrangement  of  the  various  figures  of  tbe  pic- 
tores,  form  proofs  of  a more  striking  character 
than  those  we  have  just  now  tonched  upon. 
While  on  this  part  of  my  Bubjeot,  jl  am  com- 
pelled  by  the  nature  of  the  evidence  itself  to 
allude  incidentally  to  Wohlgemuth  (Durer’s 
master),  as  well  aa  to  Martin  Schbn  (virtually 
hia  master,  and  aotnally  his  model).  The  simi- 
larities at  Fairford  to  both  these  masters  are 
undoubted.  It  is  in  the  pictorial  windows,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  figure  and  canopy  win- 
dows, that  these  similarities  in  composition  are 
principally  observable.  And  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  “Tbe  Last  Judgment,”  in  the  west 
window,  the  resemblances  of  tbe  demons  there 
to  the  same  figures  in  Martin  Schbn’a  St. 
Anthony,  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Scharf,  in 
Notes  and  Queries  (Sept.  26,  1868).  Bat  the 
fact  that  Biioh  resemblances  exist  is  no  bar  to 
the  claim  of  the  disciple  of  both  these  masters, 
and  the  disciple  who  is  known  to  have  copied 
one,  at  least,  of  them  rather  closely  in  some 
of  tbe  best  of  his  earlier  works.  But  I 
shall  not  be  satisfied  with  the  mention  of 
Wohlgemuth  and  Martin  Schbn,  bat  will  point 
out  to  yon  similarity  to  Diirer  himself.  lathe 
first  place,  the  pleasing  backgrounds  often  seen 
through  an  open  window  of  some  old  bnilding, 
tbe  fantastic  tendencies,  the  prominent  attitudes, 
the  violent  motives  of  executioners  and  other 
figures,  which  are  such  evident  features  of  the 
glass,  all  belong  to  Diirer.  Secondly,  to  come  to 
facts,  the  “Annunciation,”  the  “Nativity,”  the 
“ Flight  into  Egypt,”  the  “ Crucifixion,”  the 
“ Taking  down  from  tbe  Cross,”  the  “ Resur- 
rection,” the  “ Last  Judgment,”  and  tbe  subjects 
of  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  are  all  more  or 
less  similar  in  treatment,  to  the  same  snbjeots  in 
Diirer’s  acknowledged  works.  Oat  of  all  these  I 
will  take  cne  for  special  comparison.  The  “ An- 
nunciation” is  extremely  similar.  The  Eternal 
Fatberin  the  clouds,  with  rays  of  light  descending, 
the  Holy  Ghost  represented  by  the  dove,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  kneelingand  facing  the  spectator, 
the  angel,  a coarse  figure  in  foil  garments,  the 
canopy,  and  the  lily,  are  all  found  at  Fairford. 
The  similarities  in  detail  to  Diirer’s  known 
works  are  very  remarkable.  The  realistic 
tendencies  of  the  Van  Eycks,  of  Roger  van  der 
Weyden,  of  Martin  Schbn  were,  it  is  well  known, 
carried  to  an  extreme  by  Diirer,  as  may  bo  seen 
by  a glance  at  any  two  or  three  of  his  works. 
Now  this  realism  is  manifested  very  plainly  in 
the  Fairford  windows,  and,  moreover,  it  is  (in 
innumerable  instances)  found  exemplified  in  the 
identical  details.  The  minute  execution  of  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  blades  of  grass,  the  stones 
upon  tbe  ground,  the  details  of  the  landscape 
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baokgrounda,  sach  as  wiDciiDg  streams,  woods, 
gardens,  and  the  baildings  seen  therein,  are  all 
examples  of  this  tendenoj.  The  attention  paid 
to  ariicles  of  fnrniture,  and  the  wonderful 
execabion  of  the  goldsmith’s  and  jeweller’s  work, 
might  also  be  cited,  bub  of  these  I intend  to 
speak  later.  Again,  the  introduction  of  the 
wheel,  barrow  into  theFairford  “ Inferno,”  and  the 
coarse  figures  of  the  aged  Simeon,  of  Nicodemus 
and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  of  St.  Joseph  in  the 
‘‘  Flight  into  Egypt,”  and  of  numerous  secular 
figures  among  the  grisailles,  may  all  be  cited  to 
prove  the  realistic  character  of  the  details.  The 
execution  of  many  of  these  grisaille  figures, 
which  are  found  in  the  small  openings  of  the 
tracery,  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  more 
mature  eye  and  hand  of  Diirer.  Of  these  I may 
mention  a very  beautiful  little  Madonna,  now 
misplaced  in  the  west  window,  St.  Margaret  with 
the  Dragon,  and  the  Angels  bearing  various 
instruments  of  the  Passion.  The  full  and  flowing 
drapery  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  the  angular 
breaks  and  the  peculiar  curves  of  the  drapery 
generally,  also  proclaim  the  hand  of  Diirer. 
The  Tau-shaped  crosses,  especially  the  three 
seen  npon  Mount  Calvery  in  the  background,  in 
the  "Taking  down  from  the  Cross,”  are  also 
shown  in  Diirer’s  works.  And  to  come  to  smaller 
matters,  the  cbaiices,  the  tablet  of  Moses,  the 
harp  of  David,  the  poitcullis,  the  turban,  all 
present  similarities,  small  if  taken  singly,  but 
which,  nevertbelesB,  when  united  together  add 
to  cumulative  force  of  the  argument.  Lastly,  not 
only  did  Diirer  often  use  a nimbus  or  glory,  but 
I have  actually  found  the  Fairford  jieur-de^lys 
nimbus  (combined  with  the  rayed  glory  more 
usually  seen)  among  his  xvorks  in  the  British 
Museum. 

I come  now  to  certain  specialities  which,  I 
think  you  will  allow,  belong  to  Diirer,  and  to  him 
alone.  The  first  is  the  monogram,  which  you  see 
is  something  more  than  an  A.  Now,  nob  only 
does  hia  later  monogram,  wherein  the  D is  in- 
scribed, often  resemble  A. T.D.  (e  g..  the  carrying 
of  the  Cross,  G.  Passion,  the  Knight  and  the 
Lady);  but  wo  know  that  he  actually  wrote  his 
own  and  his  father’s  name,  Albert  Tbiirer, 
and  in  allusion  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  he 
sometimes  used  a double  door  as  the  rebus  for 
his  name.  Secondly,  the  initials  A.  D.  arefonnd 
in  the  belt  of  a persecutor  in  the  clearstory. 
These  letters  are  nob  initials,  it  may  be  objected. 

I admit  that  were  this  the  only  instance  in  which 
these  letters  are  found,  and  were  it  the  only 
proof  of  Diirer’s  hand,  it  might  be  objected  to  as 
inantfioient.  But  these  very  letters  of  similar 
form  are  found  twice  in  the^Niirnberg  Schatz. 
hehalter  of  the  year  1491,  in*the  production  of 
which  there  is  every  probability  that  young 
Diirer  had  a hand  when  he  worked  in  the 
studio  of  Wohlgemuth,  whose  name  appears  in 
the  book.  The  letters  are  found,  as  I have  already 
pointed  out  in  my  letters  to  the  papers,  around 
the  flower-pot  containing  the  lily,  the  emblem  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Subject, — the  Annuncia. 
tion.  And  then  this  is  only  one  of  many  proofs 
of  the  master's  hand. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a figure  in  a brown  oap  in  the 
subject  of  the  marriage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
bearing  great  resemblance  in  the  outline  and  the 
expression  of  the  face  to  two  of  Diirer’s  portraits, 
taken  by  himself  at  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
fifty.  Two  other  figures  also  bear  considerable, 
resemblance  to  his  own  portraits.  And  the 
identical  cap  seen  upon  the  head  of  the  boy- 
artist  of  thirteen  is  found  more  than  once 
repeated  in  the  grisailles  of  the  tracery  (e.g.,  in 
the  window  X.  and  I.).  Now  Diirer  is  known  to 
have  inserted  bis  own  portrait  into  his  paintings, 
e.g.,  be  did  so  in  this  beautiful  picture  of  the 
‘‘Adoration  of  the  Trinity.”  (Bee  Waagen.) 
Hence  I argue  that  all  these  figures  furnish 
proof  of  Diirer’s  band  of  a very  special  hind. 

Lastly,  there  is  found  not  only  in  the  pictorial, 
but  also  in  the  figure  and  canopy  windows,  a re- 
markable profusion  of  goldsmith’s  and  jeweller’s 
work  of  admirable  execution.  Whether  yon 
•study  closely  the  subject  of  the  ‘'Queen  of  Sheba 
before  Solomon,”  the  “Assumptionof  theBJeased 
Virgin,”  the  pearled  caparisons  of  the  horses  in 
the  window  of  the  ‘-CrucifixioD,”  or  the  jewelled 
hands  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  everywhere 
you  will  find  the  same  profusion,  the  same  taste 
in  design,  the  same  skill  in  execution.  To  what 
great  master  shall  we  look  for  all  this,  if  not  to 
the  goldsmith’s  SOD,  Albert  Diirer,  of  Niirnberg? 
In  fine,  in  the  subject  of  the  “Annunciation”  is 
that  very  tablet  which  be  adopted  and  made 
specially  bis  own,  the  identical  mark  he  must 
have  purpoaely  intended  to  distinguish  his  handi- 
work, for  it  is  a goldsmith's  sign. 


At  the  risk  of  tiring  out  your  patience,  I pro- 
pose now  to  reply  to  some  of  the  chief  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  the  authorship.  It 
has  been  urged  that  the  windows,  admittedly 
beautiful,  yet  show  a want  of  “ power,”  and  an 
absence  of  correct  drawing  inconsistent  with 
that  authorship.  But  these  objeotions  can  be 
readily  answered.  If  there  is  such  want  of 
“ power,”  bow  do  we  account  for  the  eucomiumH 
passed  npon  these  pictures  by  old  writers  and 
critics,  from  Anthony  a Wood  to  Mr.  Joyce  and 
Mr.  Jackson?  Let  us  hear  what  Vandyck  said 
aboutthem.  AccordingtoaMS.intheBodleian*  : 
“Sir  Anthony  Vandyck  came  to  see  Fairford 
windows,  and  told  me  the  drawing  was  the  work 
of  A.  Diirer.”  Hearne  implies  that  King 
Charles  I.  came  to  see  the  windows  with  his 
gifted  ooort  painter,  in  these  words: — “The 
most  celebrated  Sir  A.  Vandyck  often  affirmed  to 
King  Charles  I.  and  others,  that  many  of  the 
figures  were  so  exquisitely  well  done  that  they 
could  not  be  exceeded  by  the  best  pencil.”f  These 
windows,  you  understand,  are  contended  to  be 
the  outcome  of  Diirer’s  early  work,  when  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  Now  let  ns  see  if  we  cannot 
find  some  conventionally  bad  drawings  in  hia 
works  to  set  off  against  the  same  in  the  win- 
dows. J Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  very  defects  of 
the  master  are  found  in  the  windows  is  a striking 
proof,  in  itself  of  no  small  weight.  On  exami- 
nation of  his  works,  we  may  find,  in  the  first 
place,  a great  deal  of  conventional  treatment 
derived  from  bis  predecessors, — a charactei’istic 
which  shows  itself,  of  course,  more  in  his  earlier 
works.  Mrs.  Heaton,  in  her  “Life  of  Diirer,” 
not  only  admits  the  faulty  drawing  and  want  of 
power  visible  in  some  of  his  works,  but  specially 
laments  over  his  adherence  to  the  conventional 
treatment  of  his  predecessors  in  the  “ Last  Judg- 
ment of  the  Little  Passion,”  instead  of  giving  us 
something  more  characteristic  of  his  own 
inventive  and  original  genius. 

One  of  the  chief  defects  of  his  earlier  drawing 
is  a defect  of  “foreshortening,”  that  is,  faces 
and  other  objects  seen  obliquely  are  more  or  less 
incorrectly  drawn.  [For  proof,  see  his  portrait 
of  1-19S, — hands  and  arm  too  large,  also  the  nose 
giving  the  face  an  unnaturally  wide  appearance. 
A figure  in  the  “ Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anne,” 
St.  Sigismund’s.]  He  tells  us  himself  that  be 
made  a journey  to  Bologna  for  improvement  in 
perspective  in  1D0G.§ 

I cannot  close  this  paper  without  sketching  a 
few  of  the  chief  outlines  of  the  master’s  cha- 
ructer,  derived,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  best 
written  sources,  and,  on  the  other,  from  a study  of 
hia  works.  Albert  Diirer  was  born  in  Niirnberg 
in  1471,  and  died  there  1528,  thus  living  at  a 
critical  epoch, — an  epoch  of  change  and  convul. 
sion,  for  the  Middle  Ages  ended  during  his  life, 
and  the  Modern  period  began  before  his  death. 
He  was  thus  the  bridge  over  the  gulf  separating 
the  past  from  the  present.  In  consequence,  we 
find  in  his  works  three  styles  : the  style  of  his 
predecessors,  the  style  especially  characterised 
by  his  own  vigorous  individuality,  and  the  style 
adapted  from  the  Italian  masters. 

Diirer  possesses  the  poetry  and  originality  of 
a true  artist.  Great  power  of  imaginatiou 
is  one  of  hia  chief  features,  resulting  in  the 
terrible  scenes  of  hia  “Apocalypse,”  as  well  as  in 
the  fantistio  tendencies  shown  in  his  “ Knight, 
Death,  and  the  Devil.”  On  the  other  hand,  “ the 
minute  details  of  his  execution  bind  him  down 
to  the  earth.”  The  exactitude  of  hia  copies 
from  life  place  him  in  the  foreground  as  the 
best  type  of  German  realism.  "The  expression 
he  gives  to  joy,  sorrow,  and  hatred,  all  seem  to 
bear  a manifest  character  of  exaggeration.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  his  beautiful  colouring,  the 
skilful  firmness  of  his  drawing,  his  grand 
characteristics,  his  depth  of  thought,  the  poetry, 
often  terrible,  of  his  compositions,  place  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  masters”  [Michiels].  Again, 
although  he  fails  in  feeling  for  beauty  and  grace- 
fulness of  form,  and  bis  nude  figures  are  often 
vulgar,  and  even  ugly  [Waagen],  yet  he  shows 
in  many  works  great  tenderness  and  devotional 
character.  He  had  a special  attraction  for  death 
subjects  and  for  domestic  scenes,  in  which  he  is 
sure  to  portray  exactly  every  article  of  furniture 
and  other  accessories  of  hia  subject,  as  witness 
his  "Death  of  Our  Lady,”  “Birth  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,”  and  others.  The  Birth  of  Our 


* Notei  and  Queries,  Jan.  23,  1869.  Quoted  by  Sir  T. 
Warrington. 

t See  Koper’a  “ Life  of  Sir  T.  Moore.’’ 
t A tracing  of  a dove  from  the  windows  was  compared 
with  several  doves,  exhibiting  drawing  conventionalJy 
bad  in  Dtirer’s  works. 

§ Perspective  includes  ‘‘foreshortening.’’ 


Lady  ” exemplifies  the  same  domestic  scenes 
and  accessories.  A few  words  more  and  I have 
done.  If  you  take  the  outlines  I have  drawn  of 
Diirer’s  character  and  compare  them  with  the 
sketch  of  the  wiudows  given  above  you  will  note 
some  remarkable  points  of  resemblance.  I will, 
however,  call  attention  to  the  “ Taking  down  from 
the  Cross,”  the  demon  behind  the  fiery  grate,  the 
Assumption,  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Michael,  the  devils  and  Hell  of  the  west  win- 
dow, and  many  of  the  Virgins  of  the  series,  as 
subjects  and  figures  calculated,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  do  credit  to  the  artist,  whoever  he  was,  and 
on  the  other  to  exemplify  the  characteristics 
I have  pointed  out.  To  sum  up,  then,  I 
think  I have  not  only  shown  you  the  points 
of  agreement  between  two  sketches,  I have 
pointed  out  a number  of  special  marks 
which  could  not  well  have  belonged  to  any 
man  but  Diirer  himself.  In  other  words,  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  where  direct  documentary  evidence 
of  a fact  is  wanting,  similarities  of  design,  of 
composition,  of  detail, — above  all,  the  presence 
of  special  marks  known  to  belong  to  a muster, — 
so  muob,  but  no  more,  is  held  to  be  suffioient 
proof  of  a master’s  band,  therefore  it  should  be 
suificient  in  this  case.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
nature  of  the  argument,  we  may  take  the  fact 
that  the  cumulative  force  of  the  evidence  from 
the  strata  of  rooks  is  held  to  be  suffioient  proof 
of  the  geological  periods,  even  though  direct 
documentary  evidence  is  wanting. 


THE  EATING  OP  THE  RAILWAYS  IN 
THE  METROPOLIS. 

Tu£  general  assessment  session  just  held  has 
resulted  in  a considerable  reduction  having  been 
made  on  the  rating  of  several  of  the  railways  in 
respect  of  their  lines  and  property  within  the 
metropolis,  whilst,  on  the  other  band,  the  rating 
of  some  of  the  great  companies,  more  parti- 
cularly in  St.  Pancras  parish,  has  been  largely 
increased.  The  rating  of  the  South-Eastern 
Company  in  the  parish  of  Woolwich  baa  been 
reduced  from  400Z.  to  340Z. ; in  St.  Martin’s-in. 
the-fields,  from  1,000L  to  500i. ; and  in  Plum- 
stead  from  4,000i.  to  1,792L  The  Loudon, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Company,  who  were  rated 
by  the  Camberwell  authorities  at  2,1501.,  have 
had  this  sum  reduced  to  1,260Z.  The  North 
London  Company,  who  were  rated  by  the  Poplar 
authorities  at  180Z.,  have  had  it  reduced  to  1203. ; 
in  Bromley  St.  Leonard’s,from  4,5003.  to  4,0003.; 
whilst  in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch, 
the  rating  of  their  line  and  buildings  has  been 
reduced  from  30,0523.  to  16,0003.  The  London  and 
North  Western  Company,  in  respect  of  lines  and 
buildings  in  the  same  parish,  have  bad  the  rates 
reduced  from  16,5253.  to  9,0483.;  and  in  Hamp- 
stead  parish  from  11,2163.  to  8,2503.  The  rating 
of  the  property  of  the  several  leading  lines  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  has  been  largely  in- 
creased, the  London  and  North-Western  Com- 
pany being  now  rated  in  that  parish  at  34,0003., 
the  increase  in  the  assessment  being  5,8573. 
The  increase  on  additional  buildings  on  the  Mid- 
land line  is  1,0003.,  the  rateable  value  of  the 
Midland  Grand  Hotel  alone  being  3,5003.  The 
rateable  value  of  tho  Great  Western  Company’s 
property  in  the  parish  has  been  fixed  at  27,25u3., 
being  an  increase  of  5,2503.  The  rating  of  the 
property  of  the  Great  Northern  Company  has 
also  been  largely  increasing,  the  rateable  value 
having  been  settled  between  the  parties  ont  of 
court.  The  property  of  the  gas  and  water  com- 
panies in  St.  Pancras  parish  has  likewise  been 
rated  at  a much  higher  amount  than  formerly. 
The  rateable  value  of  the  Imperial  Gas  Com- 
pany has  been  fixed  at  25,0003.,  increase  12,2433., 
or  nearly  doable  its  former  amount.  The  New 
River  Water  Company,  rateable  value  15,2203., 
increase  6,2203. ; and  West  Middlesex  Water 
Company,  rateable  value  2,5003.,  increase  1,5003., 
or  about  75  per  cent. 


KTew  Baths  for  Glasgow. — The  directors  of 
the  Victoria  Bath  Company,  Glasgow,  have  bad 
under  their  consideration  several  competitive 
plans  for  the  Swimming  and  Turkish  Bachs  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  in  Butterbiggias-road,  and, 
with  professional  assistance,  have  selected  the 
designs  furnished  by  Mr.T.  L.  Watson,  which  will, 
it  is  stated,  be  immediately  carried  into  effect. 
The  fa9ade  of  the  building  will  be  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a projecting  gable  in  the  middle  and 
octagonal  oriels  at  each  of  the  extreme  angles, 
the  style  being  of  a Moorish  or  Oriental 
character.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  8,0003. 
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HODSES  IN  FLATS. 

A tkn'axt’s  recollections. 

It  has  happened  to  the  writer  of  these  lines  to 
live  in  various  countries,  and  in  houses  of  widely 
different  coustructiou, — from  a single-storied 
cottage  in  the  Scottish  north,  and  a “ shielin  ” in 
a Highland  glen,  to  a Genoese-built  mansion  in 
Pera,  and  a pole-supported  dwelling  in  the  wilds 
of  Poutnaniu, — from  an  ever-so-many-ieth-ieme 
in  Paris,  to  a semi-detached  villa  in  London  ; but 
at  no  timo  has  ho  ever  enjoyed  so  much  cosy 
comfort  in  a dwelling  as  he  experienced  in  a 
“ flat  ” in  the  money-grubbing  city  of  Glasgow  j 
and,  with  the  permission  of  theconductor  of  this 
journal,  it  gives  him  pleasure  to  bear  this  testi- 
mony,  and  to  add  this  trifling  contribution  to  the 
discussion  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  horizontally  and  vertically  constructed 
house,  ilr.  White,  in  his  able  paper,  has  ex- 
plained every  detail  of  the  Parisian  residence, 
from  cesspit  and  basement  to  attic  and  Mansard 
roof ; but  it  has  been  made  questionable  in  the 
discussion  which  has  since  followed,  whether, 
among  English,  or  at  least  London,  builders,  more 
is  not  known  about  the  houses  of  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  Marseilles,  than  about  those  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  Such  references  as 
have  been  made  to  the  Scottish  house  have  been  so 
peculiarly  off-hand  that  they  leave  an  impression 
of  ignorance,  and  an  ill-defined  notion  that  those 
who  mention  the  tall  “ lauds  ” of  old  Edinburgh 
so  glibly  have  never  been  further  than  the  close- 
moutba,  and  know  more  of  the  reception-rooms 
than  of  the  general  internal  economy  of  a 
Scottish  city  home.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason 
that  these  lines  are  written,  and  partly  for  the 
real  pleasure  of  reviving  a very  pleasant  period 
of  life,  for  the  student-time  is  generally  among 
the  happiest  of  all. 

Our  houpohold  was  a very  small  one, — the  pro- 
fessional  father,  the  darling  mother,  the  student 
son,  and  a sturdy  serving. maid  to  wait  upon  us. 
Now  this  is  just  the  kind  of  family  for  which  little 
suitable  provision  is  made,  as  we  afterwardsfound 
when  we  had  to  expend  twice  the  money  to 
secure  no  greater  convenience  or  comfort.  But 
in  Glasgow  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  pre- 
cisely what  we  wanted,  and  that  where  we 
wanted  it.  We  watched  the  structure  as  it  rose, 
for  it  was  near  our  former  dwelling,  and,  if 
need  were,  oould  even  now  vouch  for  its  substan- 
tiality and  the  precaotions  which  were  taken 
to  prevent  damp.  We  saw  a coatingof  asphalte 
laid  on  the  foundations,  as  described  by  Mr. 
White ; and  we  certainly  did  not  observe  that 
any  mud  or  road-sweepings  entered  into  the 
mortar,  but  only  good  lime  and  sand.  There  was 
no  sunken  or  semi-sunken  basement ; but  instead, 
the  ground-floor  was  raised  a couple  of  feet 
above  the  street  level,  and  there  were  iron 
ventilating  gratings  to  permit  the  free  passage 
of  air  underneath.  The  house  was  one  in  a 
terrace  composed  of  about  twenty,  and,  the 
street  being  a retired  one,  there  were  no  shops. 
Shops  are  rarely  regarded  with  much  favour  by 
the  Scottish  householders  who  live  above  them. 
The  shopkeeper  is  generally  disposed  to  lay 
claim  to  a share  of  the  back  premises;  he  very 
often  has  a bad  habit  of  stacking  bis  shutters,  if 
they  are  of  wood,  in  some  retired  part  of  the 
“close,'’  and  the  sweepings  and  rubbish  from 
his  shop  accumulate  very  rapidly  in  the  dust, 
bin  or  ash-pit.  We  were  free  from  this  nuisance, 
and  on  either  side  of  our  close-month,  for  we 
lived  on  the  first-floor,  there  was  what  is 
locally  known  as  a “ self-contained  house,”  and 
the  dwellers  in  these  had  side-doors  opening  into 
the  “close,”  and  shared  with  us  in  the  common 
privileges  of  the  back  yard.  Moreover,  they  had 
little  ornamental  plots  of  shrubbery,  of  which  we 
shared  the  greenness  and  the  glory,  while  we 
had  none  of  the  trouble  and  expense.  The  city 
being  Glasgow,  the  terrace  was  built  of  polished 
ashlar  in  front,  it  was  three  stories  in  height; 
and  large  bay  windows  ran  up  the  whole  three 
floors.  Four  families  lived  up  each  “close,”  but 
they  were  almost  as  independent  of  each  other 
as  four  families  are  wlien  living  in  juxta-positioo 
in  the  same  street  in  London. 

To  begin  with  the  “ close  ” itself,  which  is  the 
common  means  of  comamnication,  yet  which 
does  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  obnoxious 
concierge.  Ours  was  fitted  with  a sturdy  door,  of 
which  the  balanced  hinges  were  regularly  oiled, 
and  which  by  common  consent  was  invariably 
kept  shut  to  preserve  us  from  “ gangrel  bodies,” 
and  dirty,  and  may  be  thievish,  bodies  as  well. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  someUmes  a knavish 
message-boy  did  prop  it  back  with  a stone,  and 
BO  leave  us  open  to  undersirable  raids  and  incur- 


sions ; but  each  member  of  onr  little  community  ; and  books  of  reference,  and  gave  us  no  space  to 
nad  a brazen  latch-key,  and  the  first  incomer  lounge  and  idle  in,  was  sufficient  to  form 


who  found  no  necessity  for  his  key  indignantly 
kicked  the  obstrnction  into  the  street ; while, 


“ den,”  both  for  the  writer  and  the  oompanionly 
alter  ego,  whose  business  it  was  in  those  days  to 


• >1  , ...  _ loco,  auu  eucuiirabr- 

Similarly  removed  it  as  a duty  which  was  due  to  iog  sympathy  and  affection.  As  stated,  the  city 
h.s  neighbours  as  well  as  to  himself  and  those  was  Glasgow,  and  if  we  perverted  a tolerable 
ut  nis  own  household.  Thus  our  seclusion  was  bedroom  for  a maiden  into  a diapbane-lighted 
preserved,  and  most  of  those  who  wanted  us  bad  and  paper-encumbered  “ houf,”  we  bad  only  our. 

to  ring  the  bell.”_  There  were  four  handsomo  selves  to  blame.  Yet,  so  queerly-constrnoted  are 

bell. pulls,  two  on  either  side  of  the  street-door,  ...... 

with  a space  for  a name-plate  above  each,  and 
except  that  they  were  of  the  same  jenus,  bearing 
no  outward  resemblance  to  the  miniature  bell, 
knobs  of  Soho.  Each  separate  house-door  had  a 
bell-pullon  one  of  its  own  door-posts,  but  it  was 
rarely  resorted  to,  and  the  street  bell-pull,  and  an 
arrangement  of  chain  and  crank  worked  from 
each  stair-head,  and  communicating  with  the 
heavy  latch,  was  the  real  concierge. 

The  sisterhood  of  serving. maids  had  an  agree- 
ment  amongst  themselves  for  cleansing  the 
common  thoroughfare,  staircase,  and  outside 


mortals,  that  neither  of  us  would  perhaps  desire 
a fairer  final  recollection  of  this  world  than  that 
afforded  by  these  few  feet  of  lumber  and  love, 
and  literature.  At  any  rate,  we  never  found  it  a 
bad  study,  and  it  would  certainly  have  made  a 
good  bedroom.  The  next  apartment,  the  chamber 
of  the  father  and  mother,  would  in  London  have 
been  termed  a commodious  apartment  by  middle- 
class  people.  But  in  Scotland  folks  seem  to  be 
less  easily  contented  with  miniature  rooms  than 
they  are  in  England.  Parlours  which  merely 
permit  their  occupants  to  dodge  round  a little 
- . - --  - .centre  table  would  not  be  tolerated;  and  bed- 

steps,  which  gave  satisfaction  to  everybody ; and  j rooms  which  do  not  leave  a good  bit  of  floor 
we  had  an  agreement  of  onr  own  about  the  light- I space  after  accommodating  a four-poster  and  a 
ing  which  answered  all  practical  purposes.  The  i three.door  wardrobe,  with  all  the  customary  con- 
landlord  provided  a lamp  for  the  “ close  ” itself,  I comitants,  give  rise  to  grumbling.  To  say  the 
which  was  lighted  and  extinguished  at  sunset ; truth,  if  we  had  a fault  to  find  with  our  home, 
and  sunrise  by  the  public  lamplighter.  In  addi- 1 it  was  because  these  back-rooms  were  (ns  we 
tion  to  this,  there  was  a bracket  on  each  stair- j then  considered  bedrooms)  rather  small.  But 


head,  between  the  house-doors,  and  this 
connected  with  the  meters  of  both  houses  by  a 
couple  of  yards  of  ordinary  tinned  tubing.  We 
fancied  we  saved  money  by  this  arrangement. 
The  gas  company  would  have  charged  us  high  for 
a small  light  which  would  have  burned  all  night, 
whereas  we  had  a big,  clear  fish-tail  burner, 
which  each  house  supplied  weekly  in  rotation, 
keeping  up  the  illumination  to  the  good  old 
Scotch  hour  of  ten  o’clock.  If  after  that  time, 
when  Paterfamilias  A went  to  bed,  Paterfamilias 
B chose  to  stay  out  of  doors,  and  wanted  a light 
to  discover  the  keyhole,  he  had  only  to  leave 
instructions  that  it  should  be  provided  at  his 
own  expense,  and  could  put  it  out  when  became 
home.  The  following  rough  plan  will  give  the 
best  notion  of  the  house  itself. 


The  above  representation  does  not  pretend  to 
bo  very  accnrate  in  its  proportions;  for  this  is 
only  the  recollection  of  a tenant,  and  words 
mast  compensate  when  artistio  and  technical 
skill  fails. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  lobby,  it  will  be  s^en 
that,  having  no  direct  communication  with  the 
outside,  it  was  of  necessity  somewhat  dimly 
lighted ; but  it  was  not  so  dark  as  might  be 
supposed.  A great  fan-light  over  the  entrance- 
doorway  always  supplied  twilight,  and  allowed 
all  but  very  short-sighted  persona  to  find  their 
way  about;  and  the  upper  panels  of  all  the 
doors  in  the  rear  being  filled  with  frosted  glass, 


occasional  glimpses  even  of  sunshine  penetrated, 

and  there  was  usually  plenty  of  light.  A Cockney  , “jelly. pan,  -.ha  «ijou  luo 

might  think  that  too  much  apace  was  devoted  to  gas  was  lighted;  and  there,  also,  the  brazen 

this  inhrnH  nr»hAi-v  r..-.  if-  n.nn  -..A;  _ .... 


having  gained  cosmopolitan  experience,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  murmur  less  in  that  old  domicile. 
In  ic  we  enjoyed  one  advantage  of  the  flat- 
system,  for  which  we  were  nob  sufficiently 
grateful, — our  bedrooms  were  all  of  the  same 
height  as  the  reception-rooms,  namely,  13  fc.,  so 
that  if  we  were  circumscribed  in  our  movements, 
we  at  least  had  plenty  of  air  to  breathe.  The 
next  bedroom  was  smaller  still, — a place  not  to 
be  incautiously  entered  in  the  dark  for  fear  of 
banging  up  against  something. 

Leaving  it  without  further  comment  we  arrive 
at  the  kitchen.  It  was  fitted  with  a roomy 
“dresser”  and  a deep  plate-rack,  which  pro- 
vided storage  for  the  articles  in  common  use. 
Crockery  shone  above,  knives  and  napkins  lay 
concealed  in  the  drawers,  and  saucepans  slum- 
bered  in  the  hidden  gloom 
beneath,  in  the  company  of 
coal-scuttles  and  blacklead- 
brusbes.  In  the  corner, 
near  the  window,  was  the 
“coal . bunker,” — a formid- 
able  institution  only  to  be 
spoken  of  with  reverence. 
Our  landlord  must  have 
liked  a good  fire,  for  promi- 
nent as  the  “ bunker  ” 
generally  is,  this  one  out- 
Heroded  Herod  : 6 ft.  high, 
and  4 fc.  or  5 ft.  square, 
when  full  it  contained  about 
a ton  of  coals ; a mighty 
flap  in  front  enabled  its  sur. 
face  contents  to  be  reached 
whenitwashalf empty;  and, 
if  anybody  cared  to  run 
the  risk,  there  was  a small 
sliding-door  at  the  bottom,  whence  a shovelful 
might  have  been  extracted  without  difficulty,  or 
half  a cartload  might  have  been  ejected  on  tbe 
snowy  floor.  The  window-sill  was  fitted  with  a 
cast-iron  “jaw. box,”  or  sink,  which  was  in  turn 
supplied  with  pure  Loch  Katrine  water  by  mtatis 
of  a swan-necked  tap.  (Since  those  days  these 
leaky  agents  have  been  superseded  by  screw- 
down  taps.)  Outside  the  window,  suspended  on 
strong  hinges,  was  a huge  meat-safe,  with  per. 
forated  sides, — the  property,  be  it  remarked,  of 
tbe  landlord,  and  not  of  the  tenant.  High  up  on 
the  walls  were  shelves,  whereon  rested  those 
mysterious  “clearing”  things  wherein  Scotch 
servants  take  delight.  'There  was  the  brazen 
which  shone  like  tbe  sun  when  the 


this  introductory  department,  for  it  was  suffi.  candlesticks  and  the  glittering  tin  canisters, 
ciently  l^geto  hold  a table,  a big  hatstand,  and  which  were  never  known  to  produce  anything 
three  or  four  chairs,  and  was  not  at  all  an  un-  , useful.  On  the  yellow-ochred  walls  themselves, 
suitable  waitmg-place  for  certain  medium-class  interspersed  with  shining  dish-covera,  &o.,  were 
callers,  and  we  never  dabbed  it  the  “Hall,”  but  suspended  mysterious  leaden  bas-reliefs  of  angels 
were  coni.enft  tr.  f.,  fv;-.!,-  .r  blowing  trumpets.  Napoleon  crossing  an  impos. 

Bible  Alps,  &c.,  which  were  kept  in  a state  of 
surpassing  brilliance,  and  appeared  to  afford 
much  satisfaction  to  every  Abigail  who  had 
charge  of  this  little  dominion.  In  a recess  in 
the  narrow  section  between  the  kitchen  and  the 
drawing-room  was  the  servants’  bed, — a box- 
bedstead  let  into  the  wall,  with  folding-doors  to 
bide  its  existence  during  the  daytime.  Healthy  ? 
Perhaps  not ; but  sanitary  science  was  in  its 
infancy  in  those  days,  and  the  box-bed  is  an 


were  content  to  term  it,  and  to  think  of  it  only 
as  the  “ lobby.”  In  the  darkest,  coldest  even- 
ings of  winter  a stained-glass  lantern  in  the 
centre  was  called  into  requisition  for  light,  while 
a little  gas  stove  in  the  cosy  nook  near  the  draw, 
ing-room  door  supplied  the  requisite  beat,  and 
destroyed  any  draughts  which  might  have  come 
to  us  from  the  outside  staircase. 

Passing  round  our  little  show,  we  come  first 
to  the  “study.”  It  most  be  admitted  that 
although  it  was  rather  cramped  with  onr  tables 
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“institation”  in  Scotland.  An  English  maid, 
servant  must  have  a separate  bedroom  of  some 
kind,  though  it  be  an  attic  or  in  a basement,  just 
as  she  must  have  her  beer.  A Scottish  girl  does 
■without  either.  The  kitchen  itself  was  well  ven- 
tilated  by  fireplace,  door,  and  window,  and  the 
comparative  healthinesa  of  a recess,  say  7 ft.  in 
length  by  5 ft.  breadth,  and  9 ft.  in  height,  in 
such  an  apartment,  and  a bed  on  a basement  or 
attic  is  a matter  of  opinion.  Above  this  recess, 
and  reachable  only  by  house-steps,  was  a “press,” 
or  cupboard,  for  the  reception  of  the  soiled 
household  linen.  It  was  an  awkward  place  to 
get  at,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  was  often  put 
to  its  intended  purpose.  The  box-bed  only  occu- 
pying the  middle  of  the  narrow  slice  taken  out  of 
the  house  between  the  kitchen  and  the  drawing- 
room,  the  end  parts  of  it  were  utilised  as  cup. 
boards.  The  cupboard  question  is  one  of  some 
moment  in  Scottish  houses,  but  the  thick  stone 
walls  give  the  architect  an  advantage  for  recesses 
which  his  English  brother  does  not  possess.  Thus, 
in  our  dining-room  we  had  two,  which,  with  the 
fireplace,  were  sunk  in  the  party.wall  between 
our  own  and  the  next  bouse.  In  the  drawing, 
room  there  was  one  which  penetrated  half  way 
through  this  same  recess,  and  was  met  by  another 
in  the  kitchen,  while  the  other  end  contained  a 
store-closet  opening  on  the  lobby.  With  all,  the 
Mater  occasionally  grumbled  on  this  head,  as  it 
is  in  feminine  nature  to  do, — for  even  Eve  was 
not  content  in  Paradise, — but  her  grief  was  not 
deep,  and  she  laughed  with  ns  when  we  laughed 
at  her.  There  were  other  causes  for  complaint 
which  were  far  more  serious.  The  kitchen-range 
was  none  of  the  best,  and  when  that  is  the  oase 
a Scotch  housewife  has  a right  to  complain  of 
her  landlord.  It  is  the  only  grate  which  he  sup- 
plies, and  be  ought  to  make  it  a good  one.  In 
this  particular  the  Scottish  and  English  practices 
vary.  The  Scottish  tenant  on  entering  a new 
domicile  finds  every  fireplace  a yawning  chasm 
which  he  has  to  fill  up,  and  it  is  almost  a certainty 
that  the  grates  which  be  has  transferred  from 
his  former  residence  will  not  fit.  True,  in 
Glasgow  the  ironworks  are  at  the  door,  and 
grates  are  cheap,  bub  they  are  most  inconvenient 
articles  to  transport,  and  it  would  be  far  better 
if  the  English  custom  of  supplying  them  as 
fixtures  prevailed.  Gasfittings  might  also  be 
included  in  the  same  category,  except  in  the 
public  rooms.  As  it  is,  a “ flibtin’  ” is  a horror 
which  most  men  shirk  in  Scotland,  because  it 
involves  cheerless  half-lighted  rooms  during  the 
transition  period.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Glasgow  does  not  share  in  London’s 
prejudice  as  to  gas.  There  is  a bracket  in  every 
bedroom  there,  and  capital  gas  it  is.  Tastes  differ 
as  to  gaseliers,  and  one  man  likes  crystal  whereas 
another  prefers  bronze;  but  the  anti-gas  prejudice 
being  non-existent,  it  would  nob  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  plain  bedroom  brackets  should  always 
be  supplied,  and  that  the  kitchen,  at  least,  should 
invariably  be  fitted  with  range  and  jet,  so  that 
the  discomfort  which  is  unavoidable  might  not 
be  iutensified  by  needless  difiicalty  in  obtaining 
food,  or  the  necessity  for  going  to  bed  by  candle- 
light. And  now,  to  finish  this  fault-finding,  we 
cross  the  lobby  to  the  water-closet.  It  was  a 
dismal  hole,  half-lighted  by  a little  bole  or 
window,  placed  high  up  in  the  wall,  and  usually 
kept  open  for  purposes  of  ventilation.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  water-closets  are  (or,  at 
least,  were  in  those  days)  the  weakest  place  in 
the  local  system  of  bonse-building.  There  was 
no  cotnmunioalion  with  the  external  air,  and  no 
means  of  ventilation,  except  by  the  little  window 
opening  on  the  staircase;  therefore,  if  there  was 
a draught  from  without  it  was  almost  certain 

that  the  air  from  the  closet  would  find  its  way 

perhaps  imperceptibly  bub  still  snuely— through 
the  house.  Added  to  this  was  the  even  more 
marked  defect  that  the  cistern  from  which  the 
household  water-supply  was  derived  was  nob 
only  situated  immediately  above  the  soil-pan, 
and  open  to  any  contamination  which  might 
arise  from  this  source,  but  was  directly  connected 
with  it  or  with  the  foul-drain  tube  by  an  open 
waste-pipe.  That  these  were  grave  drawbacks 
there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  they  were  not  beyond 
remedy.  They  were  not  peculiar  to  this  parti- 
cular  house,  but  were  common ; bub  as  a com. 
peusation  for  them  the  Glasgow  landlord  provides 
his  tenant  with  both  plunge  and  shower  bath. 

In  our  case  the  fittings  were  exceptionally  good, 
and  the  size  unusually  large ; but  the  common 
artisan’s  dwelling  of  two  or  three  rooms  is  rarely 
without  its  leaden  plunge-bath,  and  the  advan. 
tage  from  a sanitary  point  of  view  is  enormons. 

The  reception-rooms  do  not  require  very  par- 
tioular  mention  j they  not  differing  greatly, 


except  perhaps  in  size,  from  similar  rooms  in  an 
English  house.  After  a dozen  or  a score  of  years 
a man  forgets  builder’s  measurements  ; but,  at 
all  events,  our  dining-room  was  big  enough  to 
permit  the  extension  of  an  18  ft.  dining-tabie,  of 
which  the  Pater  was  rather  proud.  Let  us  t^e 
it  as  20  ft.,  and  the  drawing-room,  inclusive  of 
the  broad  bay-window,  as  22  or  23  ft.,  both  being 
of  proportionate  width.  The  cornices  and  centre- 
pieces for  the  gaseliers  were  very  rich,  and  the 
painting  in  the  one  instance,  and  the  paper, 
hanging  in  the  other,  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  mantelpieces  were  in  the  one  case  of  b'ack, 
and  in  the  other  of  white,  marble  (nob  gimcrack 
affairs,  but  made  of  thick  slabs),  and  the  doors 
were  fitted  with  finger-plates  to  harmonise  with 
the  knobs  on  the  window-shutters  and  the  bell- 
pulls.  This,  however,  I am  disposed  to  think 
was  an  exceptional  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord,  for  I remember  we  had  spare  finger- 
plates of  our  own,  which  had  been  used  in  our 
previous  domicile.  The  room  between  these  two 
was  a spare  bedroom,  which  enjoyed  the  distiuc- 
tion  of  being  the  guest-chamber  solely  because 
it  had  an  outlook  to  the  front,  and  was  larger 
than  the  others.  This  was  a Scotch  flat  iu  1864, 
and  the  rental  of  it  then  was  forty  guineas,  on  a 
three  years’  lease. 

A word  about  the  premises  in  the  rear.  A 
distance  of  nearly  200  ft.  separated  ours  from  the 
next  terrace.  A narrow  lane  ran  between  the 
two,  just  wide  enough  for  a oarc  to  pass  along 
and  remove  the  contents  of  the  ashpits  as  they 
became  filled.  The  small  portion  of  this  inter- 
vening  territory,  which  we  shared  in  common 
with  the  other  five  families  who  had  the  use  of 
our  “ close,”  contained  a turfed  bleaching-green, 
a common  ashpit  and  two  wash-houses.  As  a 
rule,  only  one  wash-house  would  have  been  pro- 
vided  for  such  a number  of  families,  and  in  all 
probability  each  family  would  have  had  the  use 
uf  it  for  two  days  in  rotation.  The  extra  wash- 
house enabled  each  to  claim  a week,  and  gave 
opportunities  for  some  interchange  of  civilities 
and  goodfellowship  among  the  servants  in  the 
way  of  “lendiu'  the  key,”  when  the  institution 
was  not  in  actual  requisition.  When  it  is  added 
that  the  wash-houses  were  filled  with  tubs,  fur- 
nished with  hot  and  cold  water  taps,  that  the 
bleachiug.green  was  furnished  with  drying-poles, 
and  that  the  landlord’s  agents  saw  to  it  that  all 
the  lawns  were  trimly  mown,  and  that  the  ash- 
pits  were  duly  emptied,  all  has  been  said  that 
need  be  stated.  The  description  given  is  scru- 
pulously accurate  in  every  particular,  and  it  has 
been  rendered  thus  minute  solely  that  each 
reader  may  judge  for  himself  of  the  comparative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  flab  system 
as  practised  in  Scotland. 


HERALDRY  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

BELFAST  ARCHITECTUJiAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  above  Association  on  the 
28th  of  February,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John 
Vinycombe  on  “ The  Science  of  Heraldry  : its 
Relation  to,  and  Uses  io,  Architecture  in  the 
Past  and  Present.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  Macllwaine 
presided. 

Mr.  Vinycombe  said  that  in  the  eager  pursuit 
of  knowledge  which  characterised  the  present 
age,  heraldry  had  nob  received  the  same  atten. 
tion  by  people  generally  as  those  subjects  which 
lie  more  closely  to  their  material  interests  and 
success  in  life  : but  to  the  student  of  antiquity, 
the  arobmologist,  the  architect,  and  the  artist 
it  has  ever  been  to  the  more  thoughtful  among 
them  a most  engroBsing  study.  Connected  as 
the  subject  was  with  history  and  antiquities,  it 
gave  a olue  to  the  'elucidation  of  much  that  was 
obscure,  and  with  many  of  the  distinctions  which 
divided  the  people  into  classes,  it  had  unques- 
tionably been  found  serviceable  as  the  means  of 
marking  that  distinction.  To  signalise  merit 
and  preserve  the  memory  of  the  illnstrioua  were 
the  useful  purposes  of  this  science,  which  would 
ever  secure  it  from  contempt,  notwithstanding 
that  the  total  change  in  the  military  system  in 
which  it  flourished  had  tended  greatly  to  lessen 
its  necessity  and  importance.  It  presented  itself 
at  too  many  points  not  to  secure  from  the 
tbonghtful  and  inquiring  the  attention  it  de. 
served;  it  was  a key  to  the  interpretation  of 
muoh  in  onr  literature.  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
and  the  early  poets  abound  iu  allusions  to 
heraldic  science,  and  to  signs  and  symbols  in 
general  use  expressible  of  well-understood  ideas. 
Indeed,  a book  might  be  written  about  the 
heraldry  of  Shakspeare  or  of  Spenser  alone. 
Although  the  literature  of  this  science  was  very 
voluminous,  it  was  to  most  people  what  was  * 


called  a very  dry  subject,  as  all  such  subjects 
were  that  required  time  and  thoeght  to  under, 
stand  them.  Later  writers  had,  however,  done 
much,  and  there  had  now  sprung  up  an 
ardent  desire  on  all  sides  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  art  aud  science  of  armoury.  The 
lecturer  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  heraldry  in  England  from 
the  date  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  showed 
how  it  was  applied  to  architectural  and 
armorial  devices,  to  the  illustrations  in  eoclesias* 
tical  and  secular  buildings,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
poses of  domestic  decoration,  and  espeoially  in 
its  connexion  with  the  science  of  military  em- 
blems,  which  it  really  was  in  the  beginning.  But, 
he  said,  it  was  not  alone  in  its  warlike  aspect 
that  heraldry  might  have  a use  to  convey  a 
meaning.  ‘‘Peace  has  its  victories  far  more 
renowned  than  war,”  and  its  triumphs  and 
aspirations  were  as  capable  of  being  depicted  by 
signs  which  preached  a lesson  as  those  pertain, 
ing  exclusively  to  battles  and  bloodshed  aud 
many  persons  who,  while  professing  to  despise 
heraldry,  were  not  unfrequently  the  first  to  adopt 
its  principles  to  record  their  achievements  in  the 
arts  of  peace.  He  proceeded  to  show  who,  accord, 
ing  to  heraldic  authority,  were  entitled  to  bear 
arms.  This  turned  upon  the  vexedqueBtioD,“  What 
isagentleman?”  Theterms‘-gentle”and  “noble” 
were  formerly  synonymous,  and  opposed  to 
“ignoble”  and  “plebeian.”  All  who  were  entitled 
to  coat  armour  were  included  in  the  word  “ gentle- 
man,”  but  it  was  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
lowest  ranks  of  these,  because  not  having  any 
honour  or  title,  for  want  of  a specific  term  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  the  general  one  to  dis. 
tinguishthem  from  the  “ignoble.”  The  origin 
of  many  of  the  honorary  symbols  nsed  in  coat 
armour  had  been  preserved  by  tradition,  bnt 
when  this  was  wanting  it  was  an  interesting 
task  to  display  their  hidden  meaniug,  and  by 
comparison  of  the  charges  and  tinctures,  as  the 
figures  on  the  shield  and  colours  were  termed,  to 
elucidate  iu  a scientific  manner  their  probable 
origin,  and,  while  proving  that  -“fho  gentle 
science  of  armoury”  did  not  consist  of  mere 
arbitrary  signs,  but  was  based  on  philosophic 
principles,  enable  the  bearer  to  hand  down  to 
posterity  some  reasonable  account  of  bis  ances- 
tral honours.  Heraldic  devices  in  architecture, 
decorations,  and  adornment  were  explained  at 
considerable  length  by  the  aid  of  diagrams,  and 
the  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  show  what  was 
meant  by  a coat  of  arms— let,  the  shield  ; 2Dd, 
the  crest ; 3rd,  the  motto  ; in  addition  to  which] 
but  forming  no  integral  part  of  the  arms,  was  the 
helmet  and  mantling  which  were  used  to  display 
the  rank  of  the  bearer.  At  considerable  length 
and  in  minute  detail  Mr.  Vinycombe  explained 
the  mysteries  of  heraldry,  mantling,  marshalling 
of  arms,  quartering,  differences  or  marks  of  ca- 
dency, supporters,  crests,  the  wreath  on  which  the 
crest  was  placed,  mottoes,  impaling,  blazoning, 
lines  of  partition,  ordinaries,  and  the  cross,  with 
respect  to  which  he  said  the  adoption  of  the 
cross  as  an  heraldic  bearing  had  its  origin,*  no 
doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  and 
pilgrims  took  the  cross  as  a badge  or  cognisance 
not  only  in  their  pilgrimage,  but  afterwards,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  piety  and  zeal. 

It  was  the  ensign  or  banner  in  those  holy,  or 
rather  unholy,  wars  against  the  infidels,  from 
which  they  derived  the  name  of  Crusades.  In 
the  “ Encyolopmdia  of  Heraldry  ” 396  varieties 
of  crosses  were  described  and  illustrated.  The 
lectnrer  then  went  on  to  describe  the  different 
portions  of  the  shield,  the  terms  which  distin- 
guished its  different  parts,  also  the  colours  or 
tinctures,  they  being  as  significant  as  the  charges 
or  bearings.  “ Tricking,”  which  was  the  marking 
out  of  the  charges  upon  the  shield  in  outline,  was 
next  referred  to  at  great  length,  also  the  attitudes 
of  animals,  which  had  their  positions  blazoned; 
and  the  paper  concluded  with  an  extract  from 
Barry’s  “ Euoyctopmdia  of  Heraldry,”  in  which 
it  was  said  the  privilege  of  using  armorial 
ensigns  was  first  limited  and  select;  gradual 
encroachments  were  made,  and  at  length  the 
custom  became  so  common  as  to  impair  the  esti- 
mation in  which  heraldry  had  before  been  held. 
Every  person,  from  the  emperor  to  the  mechanic 
pretended  to  something  of  the  kind,  founded  on 
real  or  fictitious  claims.  All  trades,  professions 
or  societies,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal 
assumed  particular  emblems,  and  these  innume- 
rable pretenders  to  armorial  distinctions  even 
to  the  present  day,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  general  bont  of  men’s  minds  had  long  since 
been  turned  from  the  ideal  to  the  useful,  would 
snfSciently  account  for  the  deoadouoe  of  heraldry 
and  the  decreased  importance  of  family  digni. 
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taries.  Still,  there  were  many  who  took  pleasure 
in  the  study  of  heraldry,  and  cherish  with  pide 
the  honourable  emblems  which  distinguished 
their  ancestors,  and  have  descended  undefiled  to 
themselves.  The  art  was  undoubtedly  valuable 
as  an  historical  record ; and  although  illustrions 
descent  was  but  a stigma  to  a man  of  depraved 
character,  yet  to  a respectable  and  virtuous 
member  of  society  it  might  serve  as  a noble 
incentive,  and  the  fact  that  bis  ancestors  were 
noble  and  meritorious  would  add  to  the  lustre  of 
his  own  name. 

Mr.  Lindsey  moved,  and  Mr.  Lockwood  se. 
oonded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which 
was  passed  unanimously. 


THE  PALACE  OF  LAEKEN. 

By  order  of  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  important  additions  to  the  Palace  of 
Laeken  are  in  course  of  construction.  This 
charming  retreat  is  a modern  mansion,  dating 
only  from  1782,  when  it  was  built  to  suit  the 
Florentine  taste  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  then 
governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  The  site  was 
admirably  chosen,  and  a noble  park  surrounds 
the  palace.  The  present  improvements  will  con- 
sist of  a monomental  conservatory,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Queen’s  express  desire,  a new  theatre 
will  be  built,  close  at  baud.  Here  some  of  the  best 
actors  and  musicians  who  have  won  European 
renown  will  be  invited  to  entertain  the  Court. 
From  the  conservatory  a covered  way,  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  glass,  will  lead  across:  the 
park  to  a spot  selected  as  the  site  of  a future 
railway  station  ; for  if  the  King  does  not  care  to 
live  in  Brussels  he  will  at  least  do  his  best  to 
bring  Brussels  to  Laeken.  Guests  at  the  Court 
will  thus  be  able  to  walk  under  shelter  from  the 
station  to  the  Palace,  shaded  by  the  orange-trees 
and  rare  plants  to  be  placed  within  this  gallery. 
Considering  the  marked  preferences  shown  by 
the  present  and  the  late  king  for  this  rural 
retreat,  it  was  necessary  to  organise  a prompt 
means  of  communication  with  the  capital. 
Laeken  was  also  the  favourite  resort  of  Napo- 
leon I.  when  the  chances  of  war  brought  him  to 
Belgium,  and  the  fatal  declaration  of  hostilities 
against  Russia  was  dated  from  this  palace. 


CONSTITUTION-HILL  AND 
THE  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BARRACKS. 

Sm,  — Mr.  Fergneson’s  suggestion  under  the 
above  heading,  given  in  your  last  number,  ought 
to  receive  careful  consideration  from  every  one 
who  feels  interested  in  the  possible  improvement 
of  two  important  points  in  the  great  thorough- 
fare of  West  London.  His  plan  for  relieving 
the  pressure  of  traffic  at  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
and  combining  this  practical  gain  with  a new 
arcbitectoral  effect  at  that  point,  seems  to  be  the 
most  simple  and  effective  that  has  been  proposed, 
and  is  in  its  main  idea  well  worthy  of  its  author's 
reputation  as  an  original  and  thoughtful  critic 
both  on  the  practice  and  theory  of  architecture. 
In  looking  at  the  site  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Fergnsson’s  plan,  there  are,  however,  I venture 
to  think,  one  or  two  points  open  to  consideration 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  whole,  though  not 
such  as  to  be  by  any  means  insuperable  objec- 
tions to  the  general  idea. 

Mr.  PerguBSon  refers  to  the  very  " lop-sided” 
look  of  the  Wellington  Arch  when  seen  from  the 
Grosvenor-place  side,  which  would  be  removed 
by  his  scheme.  This  may  be  true;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  arch,  as  the  roads  are  at  present 
placed,  has  a definite  purpose  and  meaning : it 
is  the  gate  tt)  the  privileged  drive  of  Constitu- 
tion-hill,  on  which  it  confers  a certain  apparent 
dignity  and  exclusiveness : and  its  archway  has 
a proper  proportionate  width  to  that  of  the  drive 
to  which  it  gives  access.  But  suppose  Mr. 
FergnsBon’s  alteration  carried  out,  and  the  Wei- 
lingtou  Arch  left  as  the  centre  object  at  the  bop 
of  the  proposed  place.  In  order  to  make  the 
scheme  of  practical  avail  for  extending  the  space 
for  traffic,  of  course  the  whole  of  the  widened 
roadway  or  place  below  and  on  each  side  of  the 
arch  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  a uniform  fall 
and  a uniform  level.  We  should  then  have  the 
spectacle  of  a wide  roadway  of  50  ft.  on  each 
side,  and  in  the  centre  a kind  of  triumphal  arch 
plainly  indicating  that  the  centre  was  the  path 
of  hononr,  but  with  a central  roadway  a great 
deal  narrower  than  the  side  ones,  and  leading  to 
nothing,  merely  opening  into  the  centre  of  a large 
space  given  over  to  general  traffic.  Tha0,mone 
sense  at  any  rate,  the  arch  would  lose  its  mean, 
ing,  and  Constitution-hill  would  lose  some  of  its 
dignity,  by  the  arrangement. 


Another  point  in  regard  to  the  arch  requirea 
to  be  realised  in  imagining  the  effect  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gUBSon’s  scheme.  The  upper  part  of  Grosvenor- 
place  falls  rather  rapidly  from  Piccadilly,  and 
the  new  road  at  the  east  side  of  the  arch,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  the  same  fall.  This 
would  leave  a great  part  of  the  basement  of  the 
arch  ” high  and  dry,”  so  to  speak,  on  the  east, 
west,  and  south  sides,  and  when  seen  from  Gros- 
venor.place  it  would  have  the  appearance  of 
standing  upon  a heap  in  the  middle  of  the  road- 
way. Something  like  a flight  of  steps,  or  some 
additional  architectural  substructure,  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  effect,  and  prevent 
the  whole  strnotare  appearing  stilted  and  mis- 
proportioned  from  the  south  side.  Steps  across 
the  south  side,  partially  returned  on  the  flanks 
to  meet  the  slope  of  the  ground,  would  be  the 
best  way,  architecturally,  of  effecting  this.  Such 
a project  would,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  the 
use  of  the  arch  as  a centre  roadway  at  once, 
and  make  it  a mere  ornamental  structure. 
Possibly  this  would  really  be  the  beat  way  of 
treating  it,  as  its  apparent  use  and  meaning 
would  be  gone  when  the  line  of  Constitutiou-hill 
was  diverted  from  it.  If  otherwise,  and  if  the 
arch  were  retained  as  a roadway,  then  I certainly 
think  it  should  be  connected  with  the  side 
thoroughfares  by  some  such  architectural  aoreeu 
as  that  of  Hyde-Park  gate  opposite.  This  would 
make  the  archway  only  the  centre  portion  of  a 
large  gateway  erection,  and  would  obviate  the 
incoDsequeubial  effect  which  would  be  presented 
by  a grand  gateway  spanninga  middle  thorough- 
fare  that  was  never  used,  while  the  streams  of 
traffic  flowed  on  each  side  of  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Couatibution-hill  would 
be  spoiled  to  a certain  extent  by  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
scheme.  It  would  not  only  lose  its  grand 
entrance,  bat  also  its  effective  sweep  round  at 
the  top  into  Piccadilly,  on  a gentle  but  con- 
tinnous  rise.  For  this  would  be  substituted  a 
straight  out  into  Grosvenor-place,  with  a fall;  a 
more  rapid  and  ignominious  fall  than  I think 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  quite  counted  upon.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  scheme  would  certainly  secure,  at 
a very  moderate  cost,  a great  convenience  to 
public  traffic,  and,  with  certain  modifications,  a 
fine  architectural  effect.  The  new  boundary 
line  of  the  road,  on  the  Green  Park  side,  would  be 
better  if  carried  down  in  a straight  line  parallel 
with  the  hospital,  till  it  respChed  the  point 
opposite  the  end  of  Gloucester-cresoent;  a much 
more  dignified  and  symmetrical  effect  would 
thus  be  obtained  than  by  the  ainoous  line  shown 
on  Mr.  Fergosson’s  plan,  and  the  additional 
slice  taken  out  of  the  Green  Park  to  effect  this 
would  be  quite  insignificant : the  boundary  could 
then  be  turned  with  a good  sweep  round  into  the 
new  end  of  Constitution. bill. 

Mr.  Ferguason’s  proposal  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Knightsbridge  barracks  would  certainly 
be  an  improvement  on  the  preposterous  idea  (as 
it  surely  mast  be  considered)  of  rebuilding  them 
on  the  present  narrow  site,  after  still  further  re- 
ducing it  by  giving  up  a piece  to  the  roadway. 
Every  one  must  agree  that  a barrack  building 
might  very  well  be  made  to  look  more  attractive 
than  the  motley  assemblage  of  unpicturesque 
and  mean-looking  houses  which  would  have  to 
be  got  rid  of  to  secure  the  site.  But  why  suggest 
a scheme  to  render  a little  more  palatable  a 
proceeding  which,  in  whatever  form,  is  cordially 
dioliked  by  all  the  public  who  have  any  good 
reasons  to  give  ? It  is  contrary  to  common 
sense  and  public  opinion  to  rebuild  the  barracks 
at  that  point ; and  no  one,  beyond  a certain  sec- 
tion  of  military  men,  believes  the  idea  of  a stra- 
tegical necessity  for  the  position  to  be  anything 
better  than  moonshine.  The  idea  of  making 
the  building  attractive  involves,  together  with 
the  purchase  of  the  site  recommended  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  a large  outlay,  to  come  out  of  public 
funds.  Why  incur  this,  when,  if  the  barracks 
are  once  fairly  removed  from  the  neighbourhood, 
the  demolition  and  rebuilding  of  the  house  pro. 
perty  in  question  is  a matter  of  almost  absolute 
certainty,  by  private  enterprise,  within  no  very 
long  period  P The  move  for  improving  and  rais- 
ing the  character  of  the  neighbourhood  is  already 
begun  in  the  large  new  houses  nearly  opposite 
the  barracks  ; it  is  only  the  latter  that  stop  the 
way;  get  rid  of  them,  and  before  many  years  are 
out  there  will  be  a complete  line  of  high.olas'S 
buildings  from  the  present  site  to  Albert  Gate. 
Tbe  present  house  property  is  bound  to  go  in 
such  a case;  it  is  only  a question  of  time,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  no  very  wise  economy  to 
spend  public  money  in  acquiring  it  in  the  lump, 
only  to  perpetuate  a military  whim,  which  has 
nothing  really  to  recommend  it  except  the  fact 


that  the  barracks  always  have  stood  there.  Tbe 
soheme  would  certainly  be  better  than  rebuild- 
ing  them  on  their  present  site ; but  the  game 
would  not  be  worth  the  candle,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  may 
still  prove  strong  enough  to  prevent  any  necessity 
for  resorting  to  it.  H.  H.  Statham. 


LIGHT  AND  COLOUR. 

Sir, — If,  as  Mr.  Benson  states,  artists  as  a 
rule  are  unacquainted  with  the  sensational  phase 
of  the  theory  of  light,  tbe  more  imperatively 
is  it  demanded  of  any  work  designed  for  their 
instruction  that  that  phase  of  the  subject  should 
be  emphasised.  And,  in  order  that  this  less- 
regarded  phase  of  the  troth  may  be  the  more 
impressed  upon  the  artists’  minds,  it  is  equally 
imperatively  demanded  that  the  langnage  used 
in  such  a work  should  accurately  and  literally 
express  the  facts.  Any  work,  therefore,  espe- 
cially addressed  to  artists  on  the  subject  of  light, 
which  fails  in  this  respect,  and  which,  in  the 
letter,  for  the  most  part,  attributes  exteriority  to 
light  and  colour,  as  Mr.  Benson’s  treatises  do, 
must  be  open  to  grave  censure.  For  instance, 
take  tbe  following  passages,  from  amongst  many 
others,  in  his  principles,  &o. : — “ But  in  general, 
a large  part  of  the  incident  light  enters  the  body, 
and  of  this  part  some  of  the  ingredients  are  often 
more  powerfully  absorbed,  and,  therefore,  sooner 
exfinpuis/ieJ  than  the  rest,  so  that  after  traversing 
a certain  thickness,  any  of  it  emerges  and  readies 
the  eye,  it  is  no  longer  of  the  colour  of  the  incident 
light."  “ The  variety  of  colonra  in  natural 
objects  illuminated  by  the  same  white  light  of  the 
sun.”  Now  I will  ask  of  any  one  who  really 
understands  the  subject,  whether  the  expressions 
which  I have  underlined  in  the  foregoing  passages 
taken  from  Mr.  Benson’s  treatises,  are  either 
calculated  to  impress  npon  the  artist  the  sensa- 
tional nature  of  light,  or  to  assure  the  scientific 
reader  that  the  writer  himself  comprehends  that 
phase  of  the  truth  P 

Again,  the  colour  cube,  on  which  Mr.  Benson 
lays  so  much  stress,  especially  when  coupled 
with  the  expression  “natural  sjstem,”  is  any- 
thing but  calculated  to  impress  the  student  with 
the  fact  that  colours  have  no  exteriority,  but,  as 
undulations  in  matter,  are  simply  sensations, — 
effects  of  a certain  mode  of  motion  on  the 
nervous  system.  The  colour  cube  maybe  a very 
good  aid  to  memory,  bnt  it  is  as  entirely  a con- 
ventional thing  as  the  square  in  the  system  of 
artificial  memory,  or  the  plan  of  associating 
either  words  or  thonghts  with  certain  corners  of 
a room;  the  true  natural  system  really  being 
based,  as  I have  shown,  on  the  pbenomeua  of 
sensation  and  the  ocular  spectra. 

I have  yet  to  learn  that  science  should  express 
itself  in  a language  diametrically  opposed  to 
facts.  Exact  science  has  always  demanded  pre- 
cise langnage.  How  is  it,  I would  ask,  if  the 
exposition  of  the  sensational  phase  of  the  theory 
; of  light  has  been  so  common,  that  not  only  artists, 
but  even  architects  and  tbe  public  in  general, 

; look  upon  any  one  who  attempts  to  enunciate 
that  doctrine  as  somewhat  shaky  in  his  attic 
' story  ? The  artistic  mind  generally  seizes  upon 
the  salient  principles  of  any  anbject;  if,  there- 
fore, he  is  found  wanting,  not  in  possession  of 
these,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  teachers  have 
been  at  fault.  Who  have  been  his  teachers  ? 

Your  correspondent  appears  to  me  to  have 
given  himself  very  unnecessary  trouble  to  re- 
state  what  I have  frequently  stated,  that  Newton 
recognised  the  great  fact  that  there  is  no  light 
but  to  eyes,  and  no  sound  but  to  ears ; thongh 
the  physical  hypothesis  which  he  favoured  was 
very  differe^r  to  that  now  accepted.  ” A New 
Tneory  of  Light”  would  have  been  considered  a 
presumptuous  title,  but  a “Revised  Theory” 
infers  a reconsideration  of  what  has  been  pre- 
viously taoght.  He  will,  in  my  hypothesis  of  the 
Libration  of  Sensation,  find  that  I have  given  an 
entirely  new  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  ocular  spectra,  which  I think  will  better 
bear  the  test  of  experiment  than  that  which  has 
been  and  is  even  now  given. 

In  my  next,  sir,  if  you  will  still  accord  space 
for  the  further  discussion  of  this  very  interesting 
subject,  I propose  showing  that  Mr.  Benson’s 
principle,  “ that  all  oolonrs  are  combinations  of 
three  simple  sensations,”  is  an  entirely  erroneous 
statement  of  the  sensational  theory  of  colour. 

W.  C.  T. 

***  We  will  not  refuse  “ W.  C.  T.”  space  for 
one  more  communication.  Mr.  Benson  may  then 
reply  on  the  whole,  and  with  that  the  correspond- 
ence between  these  two  gentlemen  must  end. 


March  18,  1876.] 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
ENGINEERING  ARTISTICALLY. 


In  tbe  discaesion  which  fallowed  Professor 
Kerr’s  lecture  on  this  subject  at  the  Architec- 
tural AasociatioD,  on  the  3rd  inst.,* * 

The  Chairman  (Hr.  H.  C.  Boyes)  said  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  address  was  full  of  sugges- 
tiona  of  great  practical  value;  but,  accepting 
the  practicability  of  the  greater  part  of  the  sug- 
gestions thrown  out,  he  (the  chairman)  did  not 
think  it  was  at  all  conclusive  that  Classic  was  a 
style  more  suited  than  Gothic  to  architectural 
expression  in  engineering  structures.  He  thought 
that  the  “ first  principles  ” of  Pugin  were  just  as 
applicable  to  the  works  of  the  engineer  as  to 
those  of  the  architect,  and  that  there  should  be 
no  ornament  about  a work  of  engineering  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  lecturer  had  contended  for  the  pre- 
servation of  tbe  "'anatomy”  of  engineering 
structures,  but  that  was  essentially  a principle  of 
Gothic  rather  than  Classic  work.  His  (the  Chair- 
man’s) own  impression  was  that  the  artistic 
treatment  of  engineering'  strnctures  must  be 
approached  without  any  very  marked  predilec- 
tions for  either  style,  remembering  that  the 
principal  object  in  view  was  to  ornament  the 
constrnction  as  gracefully  as  possible,  consis- 
tently  with  its  answering  its  true  purpose. 

Mr.  Riddett,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Professor  Kerr  for  his  lecture,  said  he  thought 
the  lecturer  had  rather  reduced  the  architect  to 
the  level  of  the  modiste;  for  he  absolutely 
claimed  for  the  engineer  the  merit  of  creating 
the  “skeleton,”  which  was.  in  reality,  but  the 
groundwork  of  the  form.  Now  he  (the  speaker) 
considered  that,  in  its  way,  a naked  girder  was 
as  beautiful  as  a naked  human  figure,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  any  amount  of  piercing,  gild- 
ing, or  “ tinkering,”  would  improve  it.  Indeed, 
BO  far  as  girders  so  treated  varied  from  their 
simplest  expression,  he  thought  they  would  vary 
from  the  true  principles  of  beauty.  He  confessed 
that  his  sympathy  would  decidedly  incline  to- 
wards  the  engineer  who  had  a preference  for 
suspension  bridges.  For  instance,  he  had  an 
nndisgnised  preference  for  the  old  Charing-cross 
suspension  bridge  as  contrasted  with  the  bridge 
which  now  spanned  the  river  at  Charing-cross. 

Hr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  said  he  agreed  with  Hr. 
Riddett  in  deprecating  any  attempts  to  decorate 
engineers’  structures  with  mere  surface  orna- 
ment.  Such  structures  needed  to  be  improved, 
if  possible,  in  their  outlines  j any  attempt  to 
decorate  the  present  unsightly  forms  would  only 
tend  to  make  them  more  hideous.  It  was  to  be 
regretted  that  so  valuable  a material  as  iron 
seemed  of  necessity,  with  regard  to  economy  of 
construction,  to  assume  forms  which  were  so 
devoid  of  b:-auty.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  science  would  continue  to  advance  with 
the  same  rapidity  which  it  bad  done  during 
the  past  fifty  years  ; but  he  could  conceive  of  the 
possibility,  and  almost  hope,  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  science  would  not  make 

such  rapid  advances  as  it  had  done  in  the  past 

when,  so  to  speak,  it  would  reach  the  length  of 
its  tether,  at  all  events  in  regard  to  constructive 
ironwork.  When  the  period  arrived  when  tbe 
ultimate  capabilities  of  iron  as  a construc- 
tive material  had  been  reached,  engineers 
and  architects  would  bo  able  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  artistic  aspect  of  such  struc- 
tures, and  then,  perhaps,  engineering  works 
would  begin  to  show  some  improvement  mstheti- 
Daily.  One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of 
the  use  of  ironwork  was  its  apparent  in. 
j sufficiency  of  strength  and  stability.  He  could 
hardly  agree  with  the  lecturer  as  to  the  desir- 
! ability  of  dispensing  with  bridge-piers  carried 
above  the  parapet  line ; they  were  often  useful, 
not  only  in  emphasising  tbe  strnoture,  but  in 
weighting  it  where  weight  was  most  wanted, 

I serving,  indeed,  somewhat  the  same  purpose  as 
a pinnacle  in  a Gothic  building.  He  bad  hoped 
I that  Professor  Kerr  would  have  pointed  out  how 
I architects  might  reclaim  to  themselves  some  of 
i the  work  which  had  now  passed  into  the  hands  of 
■ the  engineer.  He  certainly  agreed  with  the 
Professor  in  thinking  that  bridges  were  specially 
within  the  domain  of  the  architect,  and  their 
: study  would  well  repay  attention.  Indeed,  the 
subject  of  bridge-building  had  been  taken  up 
I abroad  by  architects  with  marked  success.  By 
. taking  np  and  thoroughly  mastering  the  subject 
1 of  bridge-building,  architects  would  be  likely  to 
; do  much  more  good,  and  have  much  greater  iu- 
! fluence  on  engineering  design,  than  by  seeking 

• See  p.  235,  anfe. 


to  plaster  the  rude  forma  of  engineers’  structures 
with  surface  decoration. 

Hr.  G.  W.  Usill,  C.E.,  thought  that  some  of 
the  remarks  made  by  the  lecturer  would  be  con- 
ducive of  a great  deal  of  good  to  both  architects 
and  engineers ; bnt  the  lecturer  appeared  to 
have  lost  sight  of  one  or  two  important  points. 
He  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  for  instance,  that 
many  of  the  works  of  the  engineer  were  the 
result  of  emergency  and  expediency.  Again, 
the  Professor  seemed  to  think  that  engineers 
were  devoid  of  all  cesthetic  susceptibilities ; but 
such  a supposition  was  very  far  from  being 
correct,  for  engineers,  as  a body,  had  a high 
appreciation  of  art,  notwithstanding  that  con- 
structive  economy  frequently  necessitated  their 
structnres  being  far  from  sightly.  One  difficulty 
which  the  engineer  had  to  encounter  in  render- 
ing his  structures  more  sightly  than  they  gene- 
rally  were,  was  limitation  in  cost, — a limitation 
also  felt  by  the  architect,  though  in  a less  degree, 
owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  his  works. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  works  of  engineering 
were  retrogressing  in  cost,  for  while,  in  the  days 
of  Brunei,  40,0001.  or  50,0001.  was  an  ordinary 
price  for  a mile  of  railway,  the  average  cost  per 
mile  in  the  present  day  was  hardly  ever  more 
than  7,0001.  This  retrogression  in  cost  neces- 
sarily implied  leas  solidity  of  workmanship,  and 
there  was  less  opportunity  than  ever  for  intro- 
ducing anything  like  artistic  efl'ect  in  engineer, 
ing  works.  As  an  instance  in  point,  an  estimate 
was  sent  in  not  long  ago  for  some  waterworks, 
including  a tank  or  reservoir  in  a conspicuous 
position.  Tbe  designer  had  sought  to  make 
•this  tank  somewhat  of  an  architectural  feature, 
at  an  extra  outlay  of  perhaps  2,0001. ; but  when 
the  directors  became  aware  of  this,  the  estimate 
was  reduced  by  that  amount.  He  must  confess 
that  it  was  his  own  opinion,  and  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  engineering  profession,  that  much  of 
the  gimcrack  ornamentation  and  panelling,  such 
as  that  suggested  by  the  Professor,  would  be  best 
omitted.  At  the  same  time,  he  quite  agreed 
that  there  was  ample  scope  for  improvement  in 
tbe  design  of  engineering  structures.  With  re- 
gard to  roofs.  Professor  Kerr  had  passed  some 
strictures  upon  the  roof  of  the  St.  Pancras 
Station,  the  work  of  Hr.  Barlow,  an  engineer  ; but 
he  ought  in  all  fairness  to  have  compared  with 
it  the  roof  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  at  Westminster, 
the  work  of  an  architect.  With  regard  to  Hessrs. 
Jones  & Gregory’s  plan  for  widening  London 
Bridge,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  engineers  with 
whom  he  (Mr.  Usill)  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
conversing  on  the  subject,  were  unanimous  in 
condemning  it.  With  regard  to  Professor 
Kerr’s  remarks  as  to  bridge-piers,  would  he 
supplant  the  noble  columnar  piers  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  by  any  such  treatment  as  that  he  had 
suggested  ? In  conclusion,  Mr.  Usill  said  he 
was  glad  to  say  that  there  was  a growing  inch- 
nation  on  the  part  of  engineers  and  architects  to 
consult  each  other  on  their  constructive  speciali- 
ties, and  this  interchange  of  advice  and  services 
would  be  productive  of  much  good  to  both  pro- 
fessions and  to  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  Robertson,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer,  said  he  thought  his  object  had 
been  somewhat  misunderstood.  It  was  not  at  all 
a question  of  glorifying  one  profession  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  Mr.  Usill  had  spoken  of 
restricted  cost  as  a disability  pressing  npon  the 
engineer,  but  this  was  a disability  which,  if  any. 
thing,  pressed  more  unduly  upon  the  architect 
than  upon  the  engineer.  Restriction  in  cost  was 
not  necessarily  a bar  to  artistic  effect;  indeed, 
much  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  architecture 
was  due  to  injudicious  expenditure. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried,  the 
meeting  terminated. 


HASTINGS  WATER  SUPPLY. 

SiE,— As  I see  that,  at  !^gt,  an  " Inhabitant " of  Haatines 
has  complained  in  jour  valuable  paper  of  the  state  of  tbe 
water  supply  to  the  town,  and  that  the  Mayor  has  contra- 
dicted bis  statement,  permit  me  to  give  my  independent 
account  of  the  water  supply  as  a ” visitor.”  As  regards 
my  experience  of  the  quality,  the  water  is  simply 
abominable.  My  reason  for  saying  so  is  the  result  of  my 
own  personal  observation.  In  August,  1873,  I stopped  at 
Hastings  some  weeks;  also  in  1874,  and  again  inIS75; 
and  each  year  in  the  best  part  of  Hastings  proper,  where 
the  bouses  and  fittings  are  kept  in  good  order.  When  I 
was  there  in  1973  my  attention  was  called  by  one  of  my 
family  to  the  contents  of  a quart  decanter  of  water  on  the 
first  day  of  my  arrival.  On  holding  the  decanter  np  to  the 
light,  I could  plainly  see  numerous  insects  (some  of  them 
one-twentietb  part  of  an  inch  long)  disporting  themselves  in 
tbe  water,  which  was  discoloured.  If  Dr.  Prankland,  who  is 
so  clever  in  discovering  the  minute in 
the  London  waters,  had  witnessed  such  a sight  during  his 
investigation,  his  report  would  have  terrified  every  inha- 
bitant of  the  metropolis.  Knowing  something  about* 


water  supply  to  towns,  I at  once  concluded  that  the 
cistern  required  cleaning;  this  was  done  without  delay,, 
but  when  ihe  cistern  was  refilled  tbe  water  was  quite  as 
bed,  and  even  more  discoloured.  I thenweutto  purchase 
a Olte*;  and,  on  making  some  remarks  about  the  water, 
tbe  owner  of  the  shop  said  ho  was  connected  with  the 
management  of  tbe  water  supply,  and  that  I must  be 
mistaken.  He  reqaested  that  I would  see  the  water  as 
drawn  from  his  cistern;  I did  so,  and  to  his  astonishment 
the  water  was  discoloured,  and  contained  the  objectionable 
insects.  I therefore  got  a charcoal  filter,  and  had  tbe 
water  boiled  fi'^st,  giving  directions  to  my  family  not  ou 
any  account  to  driuk  the  water  without  filtration. 

While  at  Hastings  that  year  I heard  that  the  quality  of 
the  water  was  a general  complaint.  Having  taken  the 
necessary  precautions,  I looked  upon  the  matter  as  one  of 
the  inconveniences  that  people  have  to  put  up  with  at 
the  seaside;  and  though  I was  advised  by  several  friends 
to  write  to  the  authorities  or  to  tbe  papers,  I did  neither, 
as  I was  taking  a holiday,  and  had  quite  enough  to  do 
with  the  water-supply  of  London  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Each  summer  since  I have  gone  to  Hastings,  and  tho 
water  was  of  the  same  quality,  thongh  last  year  it  might 
have  been  slightly  better.  I shall  go  again  this  summer, 
but  shall  not  omit  to  take  my  filter. 

Now,  I quite  agree  with  the  Mayor,  that  Hastings  ought 
to  be  supplied  with  pure  water  ; for  it  is  quite  consistent 
with  tbe  geological  features  of  the  locality  that  it  should 
be  so.  I must  say,  that  I did  not  inquire  particularly  as 
to  the  supply;  I simply  made  observations  as  I strolled 
about  the  country  round  Hastings.  I was  struck  with  the 
great  waste  of  money  expended  in  the  erection  of  useless 
works,  scattered  about  on  all  sides  of  the  town.  There 
were  numerous  reservoirs,  brick  culverts,  penstocks,  &o., 
in  the  diiierent  valleys,  the  former  all  containing  more  or 
leas  sewage,  and  the  latter  apparently  never  u*ed.  For 
instance,  there  were  two  reservoirs  near  the  Bohemia- 
road.  Drainage  from  houses  and  surface-water  from 
manured  fields  entered  them;  also  there  I saws  tem- 
porary engine  pumping  spring  water  from  a well  into  one 
of  them.  The  pure  water  should  have  gone  direct  to  tbe 
town.  Again,  tbe  reservoirs  in  the  valley  of  “ Old  Roar  ” 
get  a certain  amount  of  sewage  and  land  drainage;  a'so 
the  reservoirs  in  the  “ Ore  " valley  are  open  to  the  same 
objection.  Again,  at  Fairligbt  Glen,  the  reservoir  there 
is  tainted,  and  what  it  was  made  for  I do  not  understand. 

I was  told  the  water  in  these  reservoirs  was  principally 
used  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  that  the  water  for 
domestic  use  was  all  taken  from  the  well  near  the  Gas 
Works.  Again,  I heard  th.at  when  tho  well  supply  failed 
the  reservoirs  were  used  as  an  auxiliary  supply.  Of 
course  I may  hare  been  misinformed,  as  I did  not  make 
any  direct  inquiry  of  the  competent  authorities,  but  I 
formed  my  own  conclusions  from  the  quality  of  the  water 
as  I found  it.  As  I said  before,  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  supply  Hastings  properly  with  pure  water.  The 
present  large  well  being  in  tho  centre  of  tbe  town  is  liable 
to  get  sewage  contamination,  particularly  as  it  is  situated 
in  a valley  where  the  nstural  drainage  is  at  times  dammed 
back  by  tbe  rise  of  the  sea,  and  the  land  drainage,  and  ar 
portion  of  the  sewers  get  charged  with  sea-water,  notwith- 
standing the  system  of  intercepting  sewers  draining  to  the 
east  of  tho  town.  The  pumping-station  should  be  removed 
some  miles  from  the  town,  and  a larger  covered  reservoir 
constructed  on  the  Castle-bill  or  another  ou  the  East-hill. 
Here  all  the  mains  should  be  disconnected  from  the  various 
open  drainage  reservoirs  and  thoroughly  scoured  out  and 
charged  with  pure  water. 

I must  apologise  for  the  length  of  my  letter;  but  as  tho 
subject  has  already  been  discussed  in  yonr  paper,  I think 
it  right  that  the  matter  should  be  w^l  ventilated,  both  for 
tho  benefit  of  the  “ inhabitant " and  also  of  the 

ViSITOB. 

P.St.—I  enclose  my  name  and  address,  and  you  will  sup- 
pose that  I ought  to  know  something  about  tho  supply  of 
water  to  towns,  though  probably  the  mayor  and  the 
analytical  chemist  of  Hastings  will  say  that  I know 
nothing  about  the  supply  of  their  town.* 


RAMSGATE. 

Aftkr  nine  months’  deliberation  a committee 
of  tbe  Local  Board  of  Ramsgate,  appointed  to 
consider  the  question  of  a marine  drive  con- 
necting the  East  and  West  Cliffs,  have  made 
their  report.  The  committee  state  that  they 
have  had  the  schemes  of  five  engineers  laid 
before  them,  all  of  which  treat  the  subject  in  a 
different  manner.  Ramsgate,  as  many  of  oar 
readers  are  aware,  is  oat  in  two  by  a valley, 
which  forms  the  centre  and  business  streets  of 
the  town;  the  existing  roads  to  the  Cliffs  are 
tortuons  and  very  steep;  that  to  the  East  Cliff 
has  a gradient  of  1 in  8 ; that  to  tbe  West  Cliff 
1 in  15.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  these 
roads  has  been,  and  still  is  felt  to  be,  very  great, 
and  must  have  retarded  the  extension  of  the  town 
on  both  sides  to  a very  considerable  degree.  The 
object  of  the  committee  was  to  inquire  and 
report  on  the  beat  means  of  oonstruoting  ap. 
proaohes  to  and  connecting  these  cliffs.  The 
committee  havinghad  models  and  plans  explained 
by  the  engineers,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tho 
scheme  desiguod  by  Mr.  Ellice-Clark  best  met 


* We  may  state  that  at  a meetirg  of  the  Hastings  town 
council,  held  on  the  3rd  iust,,  ihe  Water  Committee 
brought  up  the  following  report,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted: — “The  committee,  talcing  into  consideration 
the  articles  and  letters  which  have  lately  appeared,  aud 
continue  to  appear,  in  certain  papers,  reflecting  seriously 
on  the  water  supply  of  this  town,  and  the  fact  that  the 
assertions  made  therein  are  groundless  and  untrue,  re- 
commend the  oouncil  to  appoint  a committee,  consisting  of 
his  Worship  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  Gausdan  and  Croucher, 
and  Councillors  Brown  and  Ayers,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  a strong  protest  against,  and  deuials  to,  these 
letters,  Ac.,  and  get  the  same  coolirmed  by  medical  men 

• nd  analysis;  and  that  such  protest  be  made  public 
through  the  press.  Also  that  such  committee  have  power 
to  watch  the  interests  of  the  town  in  this  matter,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  direct  such  proceedings  to  be  taken  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable.” — Ed. 
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the  requirements  of  the  town,  and  reported  that 
he  proposed  to  construct  a roadway  a ohain  wide, 
from  the  Granville  Hotel  to  the  highest  point  m 
Harbonr-street,  which  is  the  principal  street  in 
the  valley  and  chief  business  thoroaghfare  in  the 
town.  The  question  of  coat  was  not  gone  into  in 
detail,  bat  it  was  ascertained  that  the  probable 
cost  to  the  town  would  be  about  30,0001.  If 
Ramsgate  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  not 
sink  to  a mere  sea-side  resort  of  exoursioniate, 
her  authorities  must  be  up  and  doing. 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  CLAIM. 

ABRAUAJl  V.  BETUELL. 

This  was  a claim  (heard  in  the  Clerkenwell 
County  County  Court  on  the  2nd  inst.)  made  by 
Mr,  Henry  Robert  Abraham,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor,  59,  Tufnell  Park-road,  against  Mr. 
Slingaby  Bethell,  clerk  of  Parliament,  to  recover 
the  sum  of  381.  for  professional  services. 

The  plbintilF  stated  that  lie  was  aa  architect  aad  sur- 
veyor, and  related  by  marriage  to  the  deleudaot,  who 
was  oae  of  the  officials  of  the  llouae  of  Lords.  The 
defeodant  was  about  to  lake  Portobello  House  at  Mort- 
lake,  aud  wished  him  to  go  down  iu  a professiooal  way 
and  examine  the  house.  He  surveyed  the  house  and 
grounds ; he  also  made  inquiries,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  he  advised  the  defendant  not  to  take  the  house,  and 
the  defendant  acted  uponhia  advice.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Richmond  and  surveyed  a house  there.  Spring-grove, 
which  Mr.  Bethell  was  about  to  take,  andin  consequence 
of  his  representations  Mr.  Bethell  did  not  take  it.  He 
afterwards  revived  a letter  from  the  defendant,  in  which 
he  stated  tharho  had  taken  the  lease  of  Tangier  House, 
near  Basingstoke,  and  asked  him  to  go  down  and  see  it, 
and  advise  him  as  to  plans  for  repairs,  &c.  He  went 
down  and  made  plane  and  sections  of  what  was  required, 
and  ha  authorised  him  to  employ  some  one  to  supply  the 
warming  apparatus.  For  these  services  he  charged  33Z., 
which  was  too  cheap, 

Mr.  Alfred  B.  Friend,  architect,  said  the  charges  made 
by  Mr.  Abraham  were  fair  and  reasonable,  aupposing  the 
work  was  done  in  the  usual  way.  On  looking  at  the 
sketches  of  the  plans  as  to  Tangier  House,  he  said  they 
were.done  in  the  usual  way. 

It  was  submitted,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  that  the 
claim  was  made  without  the  shadow  of  a right,  aud  that 
the  plaintill'  gave  his  advice  as  a friend  and  relation,  and 
at  Tangier  House  while  he  was  staying  there  as  a visitor, 
and  this  was  supported  by  the  evidence  given  by  the 
defendant. 

Judgment  for  defendant,  with  costs. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEYOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

At  the  ninth  annoal  general  meeting  of  the 
above  society,  held  Eebruary  29tb,  Mt.  Benjamin 
Colls,  president,  in  the  chair, 

The  reoort  stated  that  one  additional  pensioner  had 
been  elected  since  tbe  last  annual  meeting,  making  a total 
of  nine  pensioners  now  on  the  funds,  all  of  whom  are 
widows.  Tbe  income  to  the  relief  fund  during  the  year 
was  ifUi.,  being  in  excess  of  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
but,  with  regard  to  the  orphan  fund,  the  total  income  of 
which  for  the  year  was  771.  ICs.  6d.,  although  the  amount 
of  the  annnsl  subscription  had  been  greater,  the  sum 
received  iu  donations  had  been  somownat  leas,  with,  at 
tbe  same  time,  an  increase  in  the  working  expenses 
cansed  by  the  extra  adrertiaing,  &c.,  in  connexion  with 
the  passing  of  the  new  rules  for  working  the  orphan  fund. 
The  passing  of  these  rules  is  the  greatest  event  of  interest 
in  connexion  with  .the  Institution  since  its  foundation  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Peto  Ward,  in  18G6,  and  it  will  be  gratifying 
to  the  many  friends  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
orphan  fund  to  know  that,  in  accordance  with  the  now 
rnles,  the  purchase  of  one  life  presentation  was  ordered 
at  this  meeting,  the  Institution  selected  being  the  Orphan 
Working  School,  Haverstock-hill. 

The  resignations  of  Mr.  George  Prestige  as  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  F.  T,  Mullett  as  secretary,  were  announced,  Mr. 
H.  T.  Bayes  consenting  to  fill  the  former,  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Wheatley  was  appointed  to  fill  the  latter  vacancy. 

The  services  of  the  retiring  President,  Mr.  George  FT 
Trollope,  were  warmly  acknowledged.  A compliment  was 
also  paid  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Bayes,  to  whom  belongs  the  credit 
of  preparing  the  new  rules. 


PAVING  HARDSHIPS. 

At  Hammersmith,  Mr.  Edmund  Tattersall, 
residing  at  Coleberne-oourt,  West  Brompton,  was 
anmmoned  by  Mr.  Harding,  clerk  of  the  Ken- 
aington  Veatry,  for  the  sam  of  2881.  ISs.  2d., 
being  the  apportioned  expenses  assessed  upon 
him  in  respect  of  paving  works  carried  out  in 
Redclifle-gardens.  Mr.  A.  Glen  appeared  in 
anpporb  of  the  summons,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Boaan- 
quet  for  the  defendant. 

It  appeared  that  the  defendant’s  house  stood  in  the  Old 
Brompton-roaJ.  The  side  garden  wall,  abutting  upon  an 
old  footpath  known  as  Walnut-tree-walk,  ran  into  the  Ful- 
ham-road.  During  the  improvements  carried  out  on  the 
BedclilTe  estate,  Winut-tree-walk  was  converted  into  a 
road  50  ft.  in  width,  and  renamed  Redcliffe-gsrdens. 

Mr.  Harding  explained  the  position  of  the  walk  in  re- 
spect to  defendant's  premises.  He  said  that  between  the 
footpath  and  the  wall  there  was  an  occupation-road  lead- 
ing into  a field,  but  the  Veatry  bad  no  control  overit.  That 
had  now  been  paved,  and  the  defendant  was  called  upon 
to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  William  Weaver,  the  Vestry’s  surveyor,  said  ha  had 
charged  the  defendant  with  the  whole  cost  of  the  work 
done  on  his  side,  and  with  half  tbe  cost  of  tbe  road.  The 
pavement  oa  the  other  side  was  laid  down  by  the  builders-. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Mr.  Bosanquet  submitted  that  it  was  very  hard  upon 
tbe  defendant,  as  ho  derived  no  benefit  from  the  road. 
The  whole  of  the  expenses  should  have  been  apportioned 
among  the  ditferent  owners,  and  the  defendant  should 
not  have  been  charged  with  the  whole  coat  of  his  side. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  it  was  argued  for  the  Kensington 
Vestry  that  it  waspartof  the  apportionment,  as  the  other 
Bide  of  the  road  was  paved.  They  had  a right  to  appor- 
tion the  expenses  as  they  liked,  and  there  were  no  means 
of  reversing  it.  It  was  a case  in  which  the  expenses  ought 
to  have  been  made  less,  as  he  could  not  conceive  one  of 
greater  hardship.  A question  arose  whether  the  appor- 
tionment should  have  been  made  under  the  105th  section 
of  the  first  Act  or  the  77th  section  of  the  second  Act.  If 
under  the  former,  the  duty  of  apportioning  the  expenses 
devolved  upon  the  surveyor.  The  77th  section  referred 
to  land,  and  then  it  was  a question  for  the  vestry  and  not 
for  the  surveyor. 

Mr.  Bosanquet  thought  if  the  matter  had  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Vestry,  they  would  not  have 
charged  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Hardiug  said  the  Vestry  had  considered  the  matter 
and  adopted  the  surveyor’s  apportionment. 

The  minutes  were  produced,  showing  that  the  appor- 
tionment was  the  surveyor's  and  not  the  Vestry’s. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  he  was  bound  by  the  77th  section,  and 
as  there  was  no  evidence  of  sn  apportionment  of  the 
Vestry  before  him,  ho  dismissed  the  summons. 

*#*  Great  icjuBtice  has  been  legally  com. 
mitted  in  namerous  similar  oases,  sometimes 
amountiog  to  tbe  conSsoation  of  aproperty.  In 
the  present  instance,  Mr.  Tattersall’s  house  and 
premises  have  been  flanked  for  years  by  an  old 
roadway  used  by  the  public,  though,  as  asserted, 
never  actually  taken  to  by  the  parish,  and  now 
that  it  is  paved  he  is  called  npon  to  pay  a large 
snm  of  money  for^whab  is  wholly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  and  of  no  use  whatever  to  him. 


TRADE  DOINGS  IN  PARIS. 

Toe  vast  forest  of  timber  work  which  forms 
the  scaffolding  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  now  attracts  great  attention  on 
the  Rue  Rivoli,  which  it  skirts.  It  is  the  largest 
ever  seen  in  Paris.  It  forms  a quadrangle,  and 
encloses  a space  497  ft.  by  427  ft.,  in  which  there 
are  over  547  jards  of  scaffold  platform.  Its 
height,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  by  the  portions 
now  finished,  is  about  88  ft.,  and  is  flanked  at 
the  angles  by  square  towers,  which  rise  to  about 
120  ft.  There  are  eight  other  towers  for  lifting 
purposes,  which  extend  about  13  ft.  or  14  ft.  from 
tbe  scaffold  platforms.  The  work  is  proceeding 
briskly. 

The  contracts  were  let  for  the  Salle  des  Pas- 
Perdns  last  week.  Tbe  cost  is  entered  at 
79,5201.,  the  mason’s  work  alone  costing  60,4261. 

The  contracts,  also,  of  the  Institute  of  the 
Christian  Brethren  in  the  Rue  Oudinot  have  been 
let,  and  but  for  the  wretched  weather  and  the 
great  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  which  stops 
all  foundation  work,  there  would  be  oonsiderable 
activity  in  the  building  trade  in  Paris  just  now. 


EARLY  GLASS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ballantine, 
in  your  issue  of  last  week,  I should  beg  to  offer 
one  or  two  observations  with  the  moat  extreme 
delicacy  towards  him.  Mr.  Ballantine  says  that 
tronblons  times  have  deprived  ns  of  any  remains 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  vitreous  art.  This  I 
am  prepared  to  totally  deny.  Should  not  Mr. 
Ballantine  study  abroad  before  be  makes  such  a 
sweeping  assertion  as  that  which  he  has  yen. 
tured  to  do  in  your  paper  ? I would  refer  that 
gentleman  to  cathedrals  of  Seville,  Milan, 
Bourges,  Chartres,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  I 
trnsb  you  will  find  space  to  insert  this  in  your 
next  impression. 

William  Henry  O’Connor. 


p:isaIIaH£a. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — Mi*.  Gye,  with  una- 
bated energy,  is  again  to  the  fore,  and  announces 
that  the  opera  season  of  1876  will  commence  on 
Tuesday,  March  28th,  when  " Guglielmo  Tell  ” 
will  be  performed.  He  heads  his  list  of  engage- 
menta  with  Mdme.  Adelina  Patti,  Mdlle.  Zare 
Thalberg,  Mdlle.  Emma  Albani,  Signor  Nicolini, 
Signor  Carpi,  Signor  Bolie,  M.  Capoul,  Signor 
Graziani,  M.  Maurel,  Signor  Medica  (bis  first 
appearance  in  London),  and  Signor  Cotogni,  and 
promises  several  " first  appearances  in  England.” 
In  addition  to  a selection  from  the  existing 
repertoire,  it  is  intended  that  three  at  least  of 
the  following  works  shall  be  given  ; — Verdi’s 
“ A'ida,”  Wagner’s  ” Tannhaiiser,”  Donnizetti’s 
■'L’Elisir  d’Amore,”  and  Roasini’a  “Mose  in 
Egitto.” 
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Proposed  BatRs  and  Winter  Garden  for 
Morecambe. — A project  is  on  foot  for  erecting 
at  Morecambe  premises  to  comprise  swimming 
and  other  baths,  summer  aud  winter  gardens, 
aquarium,  &o.,  and  land  for  the  purpose  is  said 
to  have  been  already  acquired.  The  site  of  the 
proposed  building  is  to  the  north  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Station,  and  has  a short  frontage  to  the 
sea. promenade.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  in  the 
first  place  a summer  and  winter  garden,  170  ft. 
long  by  70  ft.  wide.  This  will  front  the  sea. 
Tbe  building  will  be  50  ft.  in  height.  The 
ground-floor  will  be  used  as  a promenade,  and 
around  three  sides  at  the  height  of  14  ft.  from 
the  floor  will  be  galleries.  At  the  south  end  will 
be  an  orchestra  for  concerts  and  musical  enter- 
tainments. Underneath  tbe  gallery  on  the  west 
side  of  the  buildings  is  to  be  the  aquarium,  some 
of  the  largest  tanks  of  which  will  be  20  ft.  long, 
mostly  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  deep- 
sea  fish.  Although  this  aquarium  is  to  be  so  near 
the  sea,  the  water  will  not  be  changed,  but,  by 
a system  of  circulation  and  aeration,  will  be 
kept  in  a healthy  and  clean  state.  In  the^  rear  of 
the  building  will  be  capacious  swimming  and 
other  baths.  The  undertaking  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  a limited  liability  company.  The  con- 
struction of  the  baths  will  be  proceeded  with 
forthwith.  Mr.  John  Waugh,  of  Bradford,  is  the 
engineer  and  architect. 

Torkshire  Architectural  Society. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  the  7th  inst.,  tbe  Rev.  Canon  EJen  in  the 
chair.  The  Rev.  G.  Rowe,  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries,  read  tbe  Slat  annual  report,  which 
showed  that  the  Society  was  in  a most  flourishing 
condition,  and  that  there  was  now  a balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasnrer  of  220J.  7s.  5d.,  as 
against  1941. 14a.  last  year.  Three  papers  wo^d 
be  published  in  the  otficial  journal,  two  of  which 
were  to  be  read  that  day — one  being  “Archi- 
tectural  Notices  from  the  Correction  Books  of 
the  Archdeacon  of  York,  from  1664  to  1700,”  by 
the  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe,  which,  the  report 
stated,  unfolded  a sad  state  of  things  in  the 
churches  of  that  day ; the  other,  ” On  the  Fresco 
Paintings  in  Easby  Chnrch,  Richmond,”  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Rowe.  The  third  paper  would  be  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Lukis,  and  was  “ On  the  History  and 
Restoration  of  Watb  Church.”  The  report  then 
referred  to  atrip  taken  by  the  Society  during  the 
summer,  to  tbe  progress  being  made  with  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral  and  a number  of  the 
churches  of  the  city,  and  regretted  the  loss  ^ 
death  as  members  of  Mr.  Robert  Davies,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Atkinson,  and  Mr.  J.  Mnnby.  The  report  was 
adopted,  and  several  new  members  elected. 

Bemolitiou  of  the  Old  Colonial  Office 
aud  Opening-out  of  Downing-street.—In 
a short  time  there  will  be  a direct  thoroughfare 
between  Whitehall  and  St.  James’s  Park,  via 
Downing-street,  wbiob,  at  the  west  end,  is  at 
present  a citl  de  sac,  owing  to  the  old  Colonial 
Office  occupying  the  site.  The  dilapidated  old 
building  will,  however,  be  cleared  away  in  a few 
days,  the  materialshaving  been  publicly  sold  on 
Monday  last  bv  Messrs.  Horne,  Eversfield,  & Co., 
by  order  of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of 
Works.  As  that  portion  of  Downing-street  upon 
which  the  old  Colonial  Office  buildings  stand  is 
on  a much  higher  elevation  than  the  open  area 
immediately  adjoining  St.  James’s  Park,  the 
approach  to  the  latter  will  be  down  a number  pE 
steps  on  the  north  side  of  the  new  Colonial 
Offices,  uniform  with  those  by  which  the  park  is 
at  present  approached  from  the  India  Office 
block. 

Society  of  Engiueers.— At  a meeting  of  this 
society  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  Y.  Pendred,  pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Perry  F.  Nursey  on  the  Channel  Railway.  _ After 
referring  to  the  public  importance  and  utility  of 
a means  of  direct  railway  communication  between 
Great  Britain  and  tbe  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
so  of  the  East  generally,  the  author  pointed  out 
that  there  were  three  main  questions  which  bad 
to  be  answered  before  effect  could  be  given  to  the 
idea.  The  first  was,  could  such  a project  be 
accomplished  ? the  second,  could  the  capital  be 
raised?  and  the  third,  would  the  undertaking 
prove  a commercial  success  ? The  reading  of 
tbe  paper  was  followed  by  a warm  discussion  on 
the  merits  of  the  Tube  versus  the  Tunnel  scheme, 
in  which  several  leading  engineers  took  part. 
Tbe  discussion  was  adjourned. 

The  Bolton  Painters.— The  operative 
painters  of  Bolton  have  decided,  at  a meeting  of 
over  200  of  their  number,  to  persist  in  the  demand 
for  an  advance  in  their  wages  of  Id.  per  hour,  or 
4s.  6d.  a week. 
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Library  Accommodation  at  South  Kea- 
aingtou  Museum.— In  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Mundella  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  whether  it  was  trne  that 
the  library  accommodation  at  South  Kensington 
is  now  totally  inefficient  for  the  large  number  of 
art  readers  who  resort  to  it ; and  whether 
Government  proposed  daring  the  present  year  to 
build  a new  library,  which  would  also  provide  for 
the  Dyce  and  Forster  libraries  recently  left  to 
the  nation  ? Lord  H.  Lennox  said  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  statement  contained  in  the 
first  part  of  the  question  was  correct,  and  that 
the  library  accommodation  was  insufficient  for 
the  number  of  students.  With  reference  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  inquiry,  he  had  not  been  able 
in  the  estimates  for  the  year  to  include  any  sum 
to  provide  for  the  libraries  referred  to. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts,— On  the  2nd  inst.  itr,  Daniel  Grant 
delivered  a lecture  on  “Characteristics  in  Art,” 
Mr,  J.  Edmeston  in  the  ohair.  The  lecturer  said 
that  the  essential  basis  of  all  art  is  the  typical 
reproduction  of  the  real.  ‘ This  reproduction 
becomes  modified  by  climate,  creed,  and  race, 
and  thus  puts  on  its  special  characteristics.  In 
Assyria  and  Egypt  in  its  fullest  development  it 
has  created  the  highest  forms  of  symbolism  ; in 
Greece  it  has  created  the  exuberant  and  perfect 
form  of  physical  lifej  in  early  Christian  art  it 
changes  into  a rendering  of  spiritual  teaching 
under  the  form  of  asceticism,  which  became 
modified  in  its  passage  through  the  middle  ages 
into  the  full  growth  of  ecclesiastieism.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  all  these  have  faded,  or  are 
fading,  and  over  them  is  arising  the  art  of  our 
own  day, — the  art  of  msthetio  realism. 

Pig  Iron  as  a Paving  Material.— Twenty 
different  kinds  of  paving  have  been  tried  in 
Pai’is : wood  paving  has  been  judged,  gutta- 
percha paving  is  too  dear,  in  bitumen  paving 
there  is  room  for  improvement,  and  now  paving 

pig  iron  is  to  be  tried.  A bed  of  mortar 
is  first  laid  down,  which  is  covered  by  a 
strong  layer  of  asphalt© : it  is  in  this  layer 
that  the  iron  cakes,  which  are  about  four  centi. 
metres  thick,  are  set.  These  cakes,  it  appears, 
preserve_  the  homogeneity  of  the  bitnmen,  and 
prevent  its  depression,  and  render  the  asphalte 
less  slippery  for  horses.  This  pavement  will,  it 
is  thought,  cost  more  than  the  compressed 
asphalte,  but  it  is  estimated  that  this  mode  of 
paving  will  save  50  per  cent,  upon  the  repairing 
expenses,  which  are  very  considerable. 

Strike  of  Carpenters  at  Maryport.— For 
the  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  carpenters 
and  shipwrights  of  Maryport,  Cumberland,  have 
been  out  on  strike.  The  cause  alleged  by  the 
workmen  is  that  higher  wages  are  given  in 
neighbouring  towns  for  shorter  hours.  It  ap- 
pears  that  at  Workington  and  Whitehaven  30e. 
per  week  is  paid  for  inside  work,  and  32a.  for 
outside,  on  the  nine-hours  system ; whereas  at 
Maryport  the  wages  are  only  283.  for  inside  and 
303.  for  ontside,  for  ten  honrs’  work.  It  is 
alleged  by  the  employers,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  constant  employment  has  been  given  the 
men  all  through  the  winter,  while  at  the  other 
places  mentioned  work  has  been  very  irregular. 
Many  of  the  carpenters  have  left  the  town  to 
seek  work  in  other  places. 


The  Vacant  Spaces  on  the  Albert  Em- 
bankment.— The  Lambeth  Vestry  have  taken 
action  on  the  reply  forwarded  to  them  by  the 
, Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to  the  effect  that 
I they  were  not  able  to  accede  to  the  request  of 
! the  Vestry  that  the  triangular  piece  of  land  on 
: the  Albert  Embankment  be  left  unbnilt  upon. 

, The  Vestry  are  desirous  that  it  should  be  left 
' open  as  an  ornamental  piece  of  ground,  and  a 
I resolution  was  passed  that  a request  be  made  to 
1 tho  Metropolitan  Board  to  inform  the  Vestry  of 
I the  terms  npon  which  they  would  dispose  of  the 
land  in  order  that  the  pariah  might  plant  trees 
; upon  it,  and  maintain  it  at  the  cost  of  the 
I Vestry, 

Chester  Archssological  Society.— A meet. 

, iDg  of  the  members  of  the  Chester  Architectural 
I Arohmological,  and  Historic  Society  was  held  ou 
the  6th  inst.,  at  the  Albion  Rooms,  Chester 
: when  the  Dean  of  Chester  gave  an  interesting 
address  upon  Roman  altars,  with  special  refe- 
rence to  the  altar  recently  given  to  the  Society, 

■ and  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
''Prescott,  of  Stockport,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes] 
F.S.A.,  afterwards  read  a paper  upon  the  modes 
of  sepulture  practised  by  the  Romans  and  early 
,;Christians  in  Chester. 


Extravagant  Plumbers’  Charges. — At  the 
Hartlepool  County  Court,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the 
ease  of  Bainbridge  (plumber)  v.  Atley  (ship, 
builder),  previously  referred  by  the  judge,  for 
arbitration,  to  Mr,  James  Laidler,  of  Durham, 
was  disposed  of  by  the  arbitrator’s  award.  The 
claim  was  for  891.,  and  was  for  work  done  and 
material  supplied.  The  arbitrator  found  that 
after  a careful  examination  and  measurement  of 
the  work,  the  account  put  in  by  the  plaintiff  was 
301.  3s.  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  work  done 
and  goods  supplied,  and  the  defendant  was 
therefore  entitled  to  have  that  amount  deducted, 
the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  costs  of  award. 

Strike  in  the  Newcastle  Building  Trade- 
The  strike  in  the  Newcastle  building  trade  has 
now  commenced  in  reality.  The  stonemasons 
were  idle  the  whole  of  the  6th  inst.,  and  the 
notice  of  the  bricklayers  expired  on  the  10th, 
The  masons  demand  an  increase  from  31s.  to 
38s.  a week,  and  the  bricklayers  demand  an 
increase  from  368,  to  403.  a week.  The  em- 
ployers  offered,  as  a compromise,  an  advance  of 
28.  a 'week,  refusing,  however,  to  make  any  altera, 
tion  in  the  present  arrangements  as  to  piece, 
work,  or  otherwise,  or  offered  to  submit  the 
matter  to  arbitration.  The  men  refused  these 
overtures. 

RafFaelle  and  the  Dresden  Madonna. — 
Mr.  F.  G.  Prange  recently  read  a paper  before 
the  Liverpool  Art  Club  on  the  “Sixtine  Madonna.” 
The  introductory  remarks  dwell  on  the  uncer- 
tainty  of  the  canses  which  render  the  events  of 
one  age  memorable  and  praiseworthy  in  the 
estimation  of  succeeding  generations.  Augus- 
tus III.  of  Saxony  committed  great  mistakes  as 
a politician,  but  has  seenred  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  by  bis  acquisition  of  Raffaelle’s  master, 
piece,  together  with  that  of  Holbein— the  one, 
as  Mr.  Prange  says,  “the  highest  expression 
of  Catholic,  and  the  other  the  tendereat  and 
most  beautiful  iuterpretation  of  Protestant 
feeling.” 

Hayle  Foundry  Wharf,  Nine  Elms.- 

This  extensive  freehold,  of  nearly  an  acre  of 
land,  and  large  engineering  works  thereon, 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  was  put  up 
for  sale  by  auction,  at  the  Mart,  on  the  8th  inst. 
After  a spirited  contest,  the  “lot”  was  knocked 


down  to  Messrs.  H.  Young  & Co.,  for  13,500Z. 
We  learn  it  is  Messrs.  Young’s  intention  to  work 
this  factory  as  well  as  their  present  establish, 
ment,  the  Ecoleston  Iron  Works, 

The  Bradford  Painters.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  master  painters  of  Bradford,  held 
on  the  1st  inst.,  the  question  of  the  differences 
between  them  and  their  workmen  was  discussed 
and  the  offer  of  the  men  to  refer  tho  whole 
question  to  arbitration  on  the  basis  of  the  position 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  deputies  of 
both  associations  on  the  7th  of  January,  was 
considered.  It  was  decided  that  the  masters 


should  go  to  arbitration  only  on  the  questions 
discussed  at  the  mutual  conference  on  the  7th  of 
January. 

Water  Supply  at  Edinburgh.— The  Edin. 
burgh  Water  Trust  on  the  9th  inst.  agreed  to 
accept  an  offer  for  the  construction  of  a reser- 
voir and  other  works  at  Alnwiok-hill,  at  a cost 
of  54,OOOi.  There  was  also  under  the  considera. 
tion  of  the  Trust  a motion  by  Bailie  Cranston, 
proposing  that  a clause  be  inserted  in  the  Bill 
now  before  Parliament  providing  that  houses 
under  8Z.  rental  be  rated  for  water  in  the  same 
way  as  larger  honaes,  but  this  proposal  was 
negatived  by  a large  majority. 

Memorial  of  Sir  Christopher  Wreu.- The 
parish  church  of  East  Knoyle  (tho  birth-place  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren)  is  now  in  course  of  re- 
storation,  and  it  is  proposed  to  insert  in  the 
chancel  a stained-glass  window  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  no  other  monument 
having  hitherto  been  erected  at  East  Knoyle  for 
that  purpose.  The  Rev.  R.  N.  Milford,  rector  of 
East  Knoyle,  will  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions 
in  aid  of  this  object. 

Costumes  at  the  Alexandra  Palace.— 
After  Easter  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  the 
Alexandra  Palace  Company  and  a Committee 
for  the  best  designs  in  ladies’  costumes,  the 
decisions  being  based  upon  the  originality, 
elegance,  and  economy  of  the  dresses  displayed. 

St.  Pancras.  — We  regret  to  hear  of  the 
death,  on  the  14th  inst.,  of  Mr.  Riobard  Richard. 


Linlithgow  Palace.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Linlithgow  Town  Council  on  the  7th  inst,,  it  was 
resolved  “That  the  Magistrates  and  Council  re- 
solve to  memorialise  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings,  &c.,  to  convert  Queen  Mary’sbed-room 
in  the  Palace,  or  some  other  portion  of  the  Palace 
of  Linlithgow,  into  an  antiquarian  museum,  more 
particularly  for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of 
local  relics  and  articles  of  interest. 

The  Yarmouth  Aquarium.-The  works  of 
the  Yarmouth  Aquarium  have  been  recently 
much  delayed,  owing,  according  to  a Norfolk 
paper,  to  the  non-delivery  ofthe  ironwork,  which, 
we  regret  to  observe,  is  being  manufactured  in 
Belgium.  As  was  recently  noted  in  the  Builder, 
the  whole  of  the  ironwork  of  the  new  Nature 
History  Museum  at  South  Kensington  also  oomes 
from  Belgium. 

The  Fever  Huts  at  Woolwich.  ~ The 
soldiers’  huts  on  Woolwich-common,  which  were 
6mpt:ed  of  their  tenants  by  an  epidemic  of  fever 
which  compelled  the  survivors  to  take  flight,  are 
now  being  demolished.  Yarious  efforts  have 
been  made  to  patch  and  repair  them ; but  it  was 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  damp  and  rot,  and 
they  are  to  be  entirely  swept  away.  Provision 
is  made  in  the  Army  Estimates  to  spend  8,600Z- 
in  married  soldiers’ quarters  this  year. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Coalville.— Wo 
understand  a movement  is  on  foot  among  the 
working  classes  and  others  at  Coalville  to  present 
Mr.  George  Smith  with  a purse  to  help  him  in 
his  up-hill  work  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  women  and  children  living  and  working  on 
the  inland  canals.  Mr.  Smith’s  labours  amongst 
brickyard  employes  are  vrell  known  to  many  of 
our  readers. 

The  Shakspear’e  Theatre.— Lord  Leigh 
presided  at  a meeting  in  Leamington  in  further- 
ance of  a National  Memorial  Theatre,  Library, 
and  Picture  Gallery,  to  be  erected  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  in  honour  of  Shakspeare.  His  lord, 
ship  warmly  eulogised  the  project.  The 
estimated  cost  is  10,O00Z.,  of  which  4,0001.  have 
been  already  subscribed.  An  association  has 
been  formed  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act  to 
carry  out  the  scheme. 


The  King's  Norton  Surveyorship. — At 
a meeting  of  the  King’s  Norton  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  on  the  8th  inst.,  applications  were 
received  for  the  situation  of  surveyor  and 
nuisance  inspector  to  the  Authority.  Three 
candidates  presented  themselves,  and,  after  they 
had  been  questioned,  the  Authority  unanimously 
appointed  Mr.  Hubert  R.  Tipton,  of  the  Borough 
Surveyor’s  Office,  Birmingham,  at  a salary  of 
150J.  per  annum. 

The  GalasKiels  Masons. — The  masons  of 
Galashiels  have  demanded  a rise  of  wages  from 
8d.  to  SJd,  per  hour,  which  the  employers  have- 
determinedly  refused  to  grant,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a strike.  The  workmen  have  given 
notice  that  if  their  demand  is  not  complied  with 
they  will  stop  work,  and  masons  are  advertised 
to  keep  away  from  Galashiels  during  the 
dispute. 

Hamburg  Lutheran  Chapel.— At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Archmological  Association 
Mr.  Brock,  F.S.A.,  read  notes  on  the  reredos  of 
the  Hamburg  Lutheran  Church,  Little  Trinity- 
lane,  and  now  being  re-erected  at  Dalston,  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  and  he  ex- 
hibited some  fine  specimens  of  the  carving 
described. 

A Skating  Rink  for  Carlisle.— The  new 
skating-rink  which  has  been  for  some  time  in 
course  of  formation  at  the  Volunteer  Drill-hall, 
Carlisle,  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  the  15th 
inst.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  D.  Green  & Sons,  Bedford,  at  a cost  not 
far  short  of  1,000^.  The  floor  is  133  ft.  by  52  ft. 

Ne'w  Cemetery,  Taunton. — The  tender  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Spiller,  of  Bridge-street,  Taunton, 
amounting  to  2,3251.,  has  been  accepted  for 
erecting  chapels,  entrance-lodge,  bonudary-walls, 
&o.,  for  the  above  cemetery,  and  tho  works  are 
now  in  progress.  Mr.  J.  Bevan,  of  Nicholas- 
street,  Bristol,  is  the  arobifceot. 

Competition. — In  a limited  competition  for 
a proposed  new  church,  Steelhouae-Iaue,  Wolver. 
hampton,  the  committee  have  seleoted  the 
design  submitted  by  Messrs.  T.  Taylor  Smith  & 
Geo.  Freeth  Roper,  All  the  designs  wore  pre- 


son,  confidential  assistant  for  the  past  nineteen  viously  submitted  to  Mr.  Ewan^  Christian^  to 
years  of  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  the  district  surveyor.  [ report  upon, 
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A New  Vicarage  for  Ashted,  Birming- 
hain. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  vicarage  for 
the  parish  of  St.  James,  Aabted,  from  plans  pre. 
pared  by  Mr.  Osborn,  architect,  Birmingham. 
The  estimated  coat  is  3,000i. 

Piece-work. — At  the  Social  Science  Aasooia- 
tioD,  on  Monday  evening  next,  the  20th  inst.,  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  “ On  Piece-work  as 
compared  with  Time-work,”  will  be  read  and 
diacnssed. 

Cemetery  Chapels,  Mortuary,  and  Lodge. 

The  Wimbledon  Local  Board  have  selected  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  ont  of  the 
seventeen  sets  of  designs  submitted  in  pnblio 
competition. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a factory  in  CarnarTon-streot, 
JTottinghara  (exclusive  of  ironwork).  Messrs.  Robert 
Clarke  & Son.  architects  : — 

Hodson  4 Fttcon  £3,706  0 0 

Stevenson  3,618  0 0 

Wooll  3,330  0 0 

Jeliey  3,350  0 0 

Bradley  & Barker 3,333  0 0 

Clarke 3,305  0 0 

Hind 3,185  0 0 

Slim 3.183  10  0 

Slight  3,173  0 0 

Vickers  (accepted)  3,111  0 0 


For  manufaeturioe  premises,  for  Messrs.  Hayward, 
Brothers,  situated  in  Uuion-street,  Borough,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  their  new  prismatic  pavement  lights  ; — 

Gammon  & Sons  £2,226  0 0 

Braid  & Co 3,22')  0 0 

Downs*  Co 3,045  0 0 

Shepherd 1.860  0 0 

Rider*  Son  1,063  0 0 

b'ewman  & Mann 1,915  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  at  Kensington,  fior 
Mr.  Thomas  Thornycroft.  Mr,  Baker,  architect : — 

Jackson  *ShaT  £9.375  0 0 

Lascelles 7,707  0 0 

"Wagner  7,000  0 0 

Adamson  * Sons 5,885  0 0 

Nash 5,8-10  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Ealing,  for  Mr,  Edwin 
James.  Mr.  T.  Coopor,  architect;— 

Timewell £2,359  0 0 

Heath  2,287  0 0 

Nye  2,150  0 0 

Wagner  2,137  0 0 

Adamson 2, <'83  0 0 

Rhodes 1,981  0 0 


For  alterations  to  a warehouse,  corner  of  Love-lane  and 
Little  Love-lane,  City,  for  the  Patent  "Woollen  Cloth 
Company.  Messrs.  Ford  * Hesketh,  architects 

Tongue  £3,S61  10  0 

Mortcr 3,315  0 0 

Kirk  * Randall 2,737  0 0 

Brass  2,618  0 0 

Killby  2,108  0 0 

Lawrence  2,330  0 0 

Adamson  * Suns 2,376  13  0 

Merritt  * Ashby 2,326  0 0 

Scrivener  * White  2,281  0 0 

Foster 2,253  0 0 

Crabh  (accepted) 3,12-3  0 0 

For  sltcrations  and  additions  to  the  Half-way  House 

Eublii-houso,  Fulham,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Bell.  Mr.  F.  K. 
einp,  architect 

Dredge  (accepted)  £2‘5  5 0 

For  a warehouse  and  store  on  the  premises  of  Mullett, 
Porter,  * Dowd,  Caledonian-road  ; — 

Holding £-118  15 

Cross  462  0 

Grover 428  0 

LinUeld  308  0 

Aitchison  397  0 

Soowen  369  0 

Kirk  J31  0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  7,  Cannon-place, 
Brightoo.  Mr.  Thos.  Simpson,  architect : — 

Patching  * Webber  £116 

Cheesman  & Co 398 

Lookyer  (accepted)  333 

For  house  and  shop,  for  Mr.  Junor,  Ni 
Brighton,  Mr.  B.  U.  Nunn. 

Newnham  

Patching  i IVebber  .. 

Parsons  

Howard  

Lockyer  

Bruton  (accepted)  .... 


..£1,903  0 0 
,.  1,937  0 0 
..  1,878  0 0 
..  1,836  0 0 

..  1,79)  0 0 

..  1,776  0 0 
..  1,750  0 0 


For  public  elementary  school  for  infants,  Boyces-street, 
Brighton,  for  the  Brighton  School  Board.  Mr.  Thos 
Simpson,  architect 

Steyning £2,854  0 0 

Chappell 2,8C0  0 0 

Cheesman  & Co 2,750  0 0 

Bruton 2,759  0 0 

Bolling 2,640  0 0 

Parsons  3,637  0 0 

Barnes 3,-584  0 0 

Patching  & Webber 3,579  0 0 

Lockyer  (accepted) 3,650  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Esrl  Grey  publichousc,  Mile-end 
road,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Jennings 

Howard £192  0 0 

Harrison 176  0 0 

Crisp  175  0 0 

Rllis 157  0 0 

Cocks  (accepted) 138  0 0 


Accepted  for  Board  schools,  for  the  United  District  of 
Beal,  Birkin,  and  Kellington.  Mr.  William  Watson, 
architect : — 

Excavafinff,  Bnelcl'jyin^,  Sloneaorle,  Plattirlng,  and 
Silling, 

Adams  £1,280  0 0 

C-irpenter,  Painter,  and  S'ainer'i  IT  ork. 

Wright  321  0 0 

Plumbing,  Glazing,  and  Irontcork. 

Tute 258  10  0 


Accepted  for  enlarging  business  premises,  at  Doncaster, 
for  Messrs.  D.  Roberts  k Son.  Mr.  Willism  AVatson, 
architect 

Arnold  £765  0 0 


Accepted  for  a wooden  drill-shed,  60  ft.  by  45  ft.,  at 
Normanton,  for  the  5ih  West  Yorkshire  Rifle  "Volunteers. 
Mr.  "W'lUiam  Watson,  architect 

Denison £234  0 0 


For  new  cemetery  church,  for  the  Manor  Park  Cemetery 
Company.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jone.«,  architect 

Brass  £2,83.-.  0 0 

Staines  * Son  2,383  0 0 


For  new  railway  station  and  ofllces,  at  Bexhill,  for 
Loudon,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company, 
Mr.  F.  D.  Banister,  architect : — 

Violer  (accepted)  £2,044  0 0 

For  asphalte  footways,  in  Mayfair,  for  the  Fulham 
Board  of  Works  : — 

Brunswick  Co £465  0 0 

A' al  de  Travers  Co 401  10  0 

S-'ci^td  Fran^aise  des  Aspbaltcs.,,  395  0 0 

Grindley  * Co 359  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  four  detached  villas  in  Caufield-roaJ, 
St.  John’s  AA'ood.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect 

Dexter £7,333  0 0 

Ai'chison  & Walker  6,843  0 0 

p.out  6,'’0J  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  wing  to  St  ilildred’s,  Barnet, 


Axford  £410  0 0 

Kinninmoot  * Son  ...  354  10  0 

Temple  & Foster 348  0 0 

Miskin  (accepted)  ...  345  0 0 


Old  Materials. 

£35 

Nett. 


10 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  in  the  Second-avenue, 
Brighton,  for  Mr.  AA".  A.  Oakley.  Mr.  Waghorn,  archi- 
tect 

Design  A.  Design  B. 

...  £ 5,050 
...  2,940 
...  2, 8.50 
...  2,850 
...  2,786 


For  addition  to  St.  John’s,  Putney-hill,  Dr  Mr.  Geo. 
Allen.  Mr,  Sancton  Wood,  architect.  No  quvntiiies:— 

Stimpsoa  £820  0 0 

Avisa*Co 788  0 0 

Aries  (accepted)  735  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  stables,  and  living-rooms  over,  for 
Messrs.  Nutter  i Greenland,  High-street,  St.  Giles’s. 
Mr.  F.  Becston,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  James 
Barnett:— 

Kinninmont  £2,167  17  0 

Oliver  2,f30  0 0 

Bracher  * Son 1,849  0 0 

Aviss  1.82')  0 0 

Coleman 1,743  0 0 

Smale  1,695  0 0 


Chessman  * Co. . 

Nash  * Co 

Bruton  

Steyning  

Coliwell 

Barns  

Longley 


2,549 
2,450 
2,410 
2,339 
2,34.5 

2,370  1,890 
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public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors, 
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For  villa  resilience,  *c-,  fct  Brownswood  Park,  for  Mr. 
J.  Newton.  Mr.  John  A'iney,  architect 

Sutton  (accepted)  £1,700  0 0 

For  general  repairs  at  the  Oxford  Tavern,  Kentish-town, 
for  Mr  (reorge  Avrea.  Mr.  John  A’iney,  architect 

Cox...  £144  19  6 

Maeltitoah 135  0 0 

Knotts  * Drane  (acceptedj 125  0 0 

...  wiT  now  counters,  pewtering,  4c.,  at  the  Raglan  Hotel, 
St.  Martin'a-le-GrauJ,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Young.  Mr.  John 
A'iney,  architect : — 

Heath  (accepted)  £209  0 0 
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The  Gas-Liijhfing 
of  Paris. 


IIB  Report  jast  issued 
by  the  Municipality  of 
Paris  upon  this  subject 
iWl^  y ts  oot  altogether  new, 
but  rather  an  amplih. 
cation — a very  valuable 
one,  however, — on  that 
of  1873,  dealing  with  a 
question  which,  in  this 
country,  never  sleeps. 
Like  all  French  docn- 
ments  of  the  kind,  it  has 
an  historical  preface, 
and  the  practice  is  not 
without  a certain  utility 
of  its  own.  During  long 
centuries,  the  French 
capital,  a labyrinth  of 
narrow  and  crooked 
streets, and  frightful  no- 
thoronghfares,  gained  a 
repute  as  the  most  dan.  I 
gerous  and  infested 
city  of  Europe.  The  I 
inhabitants,  warned  by 
no  Curfew-bell,  wan- 
dered  au  claire  de  la 
hnic,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  do  more,  in  the  space  permissible, 
than  indicate  the  gradual  progress  by  which 
the  actual  brilliance  of  the  Boulevards, — 
the  best  lighted  thoroughfares  of  Europe,  the 
Unter-den-Linden  of  Berlin  not  excepted, — 
has  been  attained.  In  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth  century,  it  was  ordained  that  there 
should  be  a lantern  at  every  corner,  or  a fire* 

I basket,  answering  the  same  purpose.  This  re- 
I gulation  left  half  the  town,  after  dark,  in  a state 
j of  blindness.  A hundred  years  elapsed  before 
I the  Parliament  of  Paris  ordained  that  every 
j grocer  should  keep  in  stock  candles  of  yellow 
wax,  weighing  nob  less  than  twenty  ounces 
1 each,  and  having  the  Royal  arms  stamped  upon 
I them,  and  also  glass-enclosed  lamps  for  the  oon- 
I veniencB  of  traffic.  A few  years  later,  however, 

1 Nicolas  de  la  Raynie,  founder  of  the  Parisian 
I police,  established  the  Parisian  system  of  public 
1 lighting.  Eia  motto  was,  — “Promptness, 

I brightness,  and  safety.”  The  difficulties  he 
; encountered  were  enormous,  and  it  is  a fact  of 
i significance  in  social  history  that  the  opposition 
of  Alsatia  counted  for  much  as  an  obstacle  to 
I this  far-sighted  scheme.  He  found  Paris  with  a 
I lantern  suspended  here  and  there  from  a rope 
' swung  across  the  street,  almost  invisible  in 
I winter  time,  and  totally  extinguished,  on  grounds 
of  economy,  in  the  summer.  It  was  positively  a 
quastion  with  the  noble  and  the  bnsioess  classes 
whether  the  lighting  season  should  begin  on  the 
Ist  of  October  and  end  on  the  1st  of  April,  or 
commence  on  October  15th  and  cease  on  a similar 
date  in  March.  To  the  mind  of  the  Jiving  gene- 
ration, these  controversies  appear  surely  im- 


possible.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  linger 
among  antiquities.  At  the  close  of  the  seven- 
tenth  oentnry,  then,  Paris  consumed  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  weight  ofcommon  wax  each  night, 
and  was  not  half  so  well  illnminated  as  are  the 
Polar  regions  in  mid-winter.  Later  on  tallow 
was  adopted  for  the  sake  of  cheapness,  and  the 
"light  thickened,”  to  the  infinite  profit  of  foot- 
pads.  It  was  of  this  darkness  made  visible 
that  Sterne  so  pathetically  complained.  "I 
saw,  ’ he  says,  " what  I thought  was  a minute 
fi-xed  star,  high  above  the  fog,  for  there  are  French 
fogs,  and  it  proved  to  be  a pnblio  light,  which 
merely  served  to  mislead.”  Next  came  the  era 
of  a patent, — twisted  cotton  dipped  in  oil,  and 
aided  by  refiectors.  Now  the  Parisians  thought 
they  had  arrived  at  the  ne  plus  ultra,  and  they 
laughed  at  their  ancient  Feasts  of  Lanterns. 
Ten  thousand  of  these  were  unhung,  and  the 
fresh  invention  took  their  places.  It  is  upon 
record  that  the  lientenant  of  police  had  some 
difficulty  in  restraining  the  popular  delight  when 
it  was  found  that  a carriage  could  travel 
300  yards  without  a company  of  torch-bearers. 
Generations  passed,  and  in  the  epoch  of  the 
Revolution,  the  solitary  and  sinister  illustra- 
tion to  be  noted  upon  the  snbjeot  is  the  fearful 
I cry  of  “ .4  la  lanterne  ! ” " Yon  will  see  a little 
clearer  then,”  said  a Republican  to  a Royalist 
patriot.  The  public  lamps  were  at  that  time 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  antiquity,  snch  as 
are  still  used  in  Italy  and  the  East,  flat,  nrn- 
shaped  vessels  of  coarse  bronze  or  tin,  replaced 
in  1787  by  the  first  crude  inventions  of  Argand, 
whose  name  has  come  down  to  us,  but  whose 

reivard  was  stolen  from  him  by  his  partner, 

rwhicb  is  not  an  unfrequent  case  in  these  histories. 
But  all  these  improvements  failed  to  satisfy  the 
growing  necessity  for  an  increased  power  and  an 
increased  e.xpansion  of  the  illuminating  element. 
Their  numbers  increased,  yet  the  results  were 
complained  of  until  gas  was  introduced,  and, 
even  then,  so  clumsy  was  the  method  of  its  in- 
troduction, that  the  car  conveying  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  I.  brought  back  from  St.  Helena,  was 
left  on  a Boulevard  all  night,  owihg  to  a hitch 
in  the  system.  From  that  time  the  advance 
was  rapid,  and  in  1850  Paris  was  lighted  by  3,000 
reflectors  (equivalent,  perhaps,  to  our  Bade 
lights),  and  9,000  gas-lamps.  But  the  idea  of 
the  new  illumination  had  not  been  adopted 
without  along  and  strange  controversy.  It  was 
attributed  to  sorcery : the  lamp-glasses  were 
broken  ; the  experimental  lights  in  the  Passage 
des  Panoramas,  evening  after  evening,  were 
violently  put  out;  those  around  the  Theatre  de 
1 OdeoD,  in  the  most  intellectual  quarter  of  the 
city,  were  ruthlessly  extinguished;  seven  gas 
companies  collapsed  in  succession,  on  account  of 
the  general  prejudice,  which  declared  that  this 
novelty  wonld  poison  the  atmosphere,  and  pre- 
vent the  people  from  breathing.  Then  occurred 
an  episode  very  French  in  its  character.  On  the 
last  day  of  December,  1839,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
was,  without  previous  announcement,  lighted  up 
with  gas ; six  months  later  the  Rue  Vivienne 
followed  snit;  yet  still  the  opposition  was  not 
quelled.  Charles  Kodier  took  the  lead,  affirming 


that  the  trees  wonld  wither,  the  cafis  be 
choked,  the  picture-galleries  ruined,  the  popula- 
tion suffocated,  vehicles  misled,  houses  set  on 
fire,  and— save  the  mark !— cholera  attracted. 
At  length,  however,  common  sense  prevailed,  ami 
M.  Nodier  himself— the  Sibthorpe  of  his  day- 
rejoiced  in  the  establishment  of  those  ten  great 
gas-works  which,  extending,  like  fortresses  in  a 
circle  round  Paris,  make  of  its  nights  a splen- 
dour. The  work  was  commenced  by  the  Com- 
pagnie  Parisienne  d’lSclalrage  et  de  Chauffage 
par  le  Gaz,  and  its  operations  were  started  in 
1855.  The  head.qnarters  are  in  the  Rue  Con- 
dorcet,  but  they  represent  simply  the  adminis* 
trative  business.  The  principal  activity  is  at 
La  Villette,  where  stands  a red  house,  with  a 
bust  of  Racine  in  front  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  a 
scorched  and  barren  land.  Hera  the  gas-people 
may  be  seen  at  work,  hot  and  balf.dreesed,  amid 
furnace- flames  and  hills  of  coke,  enormous  work- 
shops, tunnels  of  nnoonth  form,  stone  or  brick 
cottages,  and  all  else  that  constitutes  the  un. 
sightliness  of  a manufacturing  centre.  The 
apparatus — to  employ  the  term  in  its  largest 
sense  is  complete.  Every  metal  implement  or 
utensil  can  be  wronght  upon  the  spot;  there  are 
kilns  for  bricks,  and  distilleries  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  ammoniacal  liquor.  A railway  encom- 
passes  the  works,  with  stations  pointing,  as  it 
were,  towards  every  region  of  France;  a special 
line  brings  the  supply  of  English  and  Belgian 
coal.  The  sight  of  this  enormons  organisation 
is  imposing,  and  goes  far  to  justify  the  remark 

of  Abd-el-Kader,  “I  have  been  most  astonished 
in  Paris  by  the  stars  which  you  pat  every  night 
into  your  lamps.” 

With  any  differences  notable  between  the 
French  and  English,  or  other  European  processes 
of  manufacture  and  distribution,  we  have  nothing 
at  present  to  do.  Au  account  of  the  works  them- 
selves,  when  in  full  activity,  might  be  made 
picturefque  enough,  in  itself;  but  it  is  with  tho 
administration  of  this  service,  so  essential  to 
modern  life,  that  we  have,  just  now,  to  do.  In  a 
moment  of  extreme  precaution,  the  Parisian 
municipality  determined  that  all  gasworks  should 
be  erected  outside  of  the  fortifications.  Daring 
the  siege,  therefore,  something  like  a panio 
existed,  lest  the  retorts  should  blow  up  them, 
selves  and  the  ramparts  together.  But  nothing 
of  tho  kind  happened.  A shell  exploded  in  one 
at  Ivry ; an  explosion  took  place,  a fire  burned 
for  six  or  seven  minntes,  and  no  serious  harm 
was  done.  So  at  Villette.  In  the  hour  of  the 
Commune’s  triumph,  indeed,  the  gasworks  were 
absolutely  bombarded,  without  the  slightest 
interruption  to  their  activity,  unless  when  every 
man  had  to  take  up  arms  and  fight.  Paris,  the 
worst-lighted  city  in  the  world  formerly,  in  thj 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  no: 
exist  without  gas.  In  1855  it  consumed  40,777,-100 

cubic  metres,  and  in  1872,  1-17,088,372  an 

augmentation  in  sixteen  years  of  107,000,000. 
How  is  this  supply, — mighty  for  Paris,  though  nob 
comparable  with  the  necessities  of  London,— 
distributed  ? By  nearly  two  milliou  yards  of  large 
and  small  piping.  But  the  company,  while  in  a 
great  degree  a monopolist,  is  not  free  to  break 
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np  the  roadwny,  or  direct  it3  main  or  inferior 
arteriep,  at  pleasure.  Paris  bas  its  “ aubterranean 
architect,”  who  looks  after  more  than  a single 
interest.  Ho  will  not  permit  gas  to  approach 
too  near  an  aqueduct  or  any  channel,  above  or 
underground,  conveying  water  for  domestic  or 
sanitary  purposes;  ho  will  have  no  leakage  of 
one  element  into  the  other  j he  will  not  even 
permit  an  exudation  from  the  gas-pipes  into  the 
drains,  which,  according  to  the  Report,  gathering 
in  one  locality  might,  at  contact  with  one  of 
those  lamps  so  continually  cairied  through  the 
ParisiaD'sewoi's,  blow  up  half  a district.  Con- 
aeqnently,  the  gas  is  distinct  from  the  water  and 
drainage  net  .voi-ks,  and  disasters  are  exceedingly 
rare.  In  addition  to  Ibis,  the  company  pays  to 
the  municipal  government  the  sum  of  8,0001.  a 
year  for  the  retention  of  its  privileges,  ilore- 
over,  it  has  to  pay  for  the  breaking  up  and 
restoration  of  streets,  and  the  re-laying  of 
streets;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  company 
pays  coal  dues  in  a very  limited  proportion,  yet 
the  Parisian  tax  on  its  public  lighting  amounts 
none  the  less  to  nearly  400,0001.  a year,  as  the 
world  is  officially  informed.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  arraugements  are  admirable.  Eight 
hundred  meu  sally  forth  at  a given  moment,  and 
the  city  at  dusk  is  suddenly  enchanted,  as  it 
were,  with  light,  without  any  clumsy  apparatus 
such  as  we  have  at  last  got  rid  of,  of  ladders  and 
laiiternp.  Twelve  hundred  miles  are  expected  to 
bo  covered  within  forty  minutes.  The  process 
of  “ putting  out  ” is  carried  on  more  expeditiously 
still,  for  it  takes  up  only  half  an  hour.  Now, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Paris  is  lighted  up 
by  40,000  public  gas  jets,  exclusive  of  grand 
occasions  when  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  the  H6le!_de 
Vide,  the  Champs  Elysees, are  kindled  intofestive 
llames,  will  it  be  believed  that  large  quarters  of 
Pans  are  still  unlighted  by  gas  ? that  the  oldrtflec- 
tors  survive  ? that  oil- lamps  still  hang  from  ropes, 
reminding  ns  of  the  worst  days  in  the  revolu- 
tionary time  ? So  it  is,  however.  The  police 
counted  more  than  1,000  corner  reflectors  and 
swinging  lamps  in  the  centre  of  civilisation  last 
year.  But,  even  with  all  the  administrative  ac. 
commodation,  what  would  the  French  capital  be 
in  its  brightest  quarters  without  the  assistance 
of  the  light  which  floods  out  from  the  ca/Js  and 
shops,  the  opern-lionsos  and  theatres,  the  arcades, 
the  galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  wealthy,  who,  unlike  the  English, 
delight  in  turning  forth  the  silver  lining  (of  their 
dinner.tables)  to  the  night?  Why,  a oompara- 
live  dimness  after  all.  In  parts  ot  Paris  where 
these  accessories  do  not  abound  a sort  of  semi- 
obscurity to  this  day  prevails,  and  in  all  it  may 
be  said  there  is  a general  shadiness  after  the 
hour  of  eleven,  p.m.  Long  Btreeta  may  be  tra- 
versed in  which  scarcely  a glimmer  is  perceptible. 
So  tha*",  however  admirable  the  intentions  of  the 
Parisian  municipality,  they  have  as  yet  been  in- 
completely carried  out,  and  the  ■'  darkness 
favourable  to  insurreotions”  has  not  been  entirely 
dissipated.  In  one  respect,  the  French  capital 
requites  less  artificial  illumination  than  our  own. 
In  the  better  quirtera  the  white-built  houses 
reflect  and,  so  to  speak,  multiply  the  light,  and 
the  effect  thus  produced  is  greater  than,  opon  a 
casual  thought,  might  be  imagined.  ” Gas,” 
says  the  lleporr,  ‘‘enters  day  by  day  more  and 
more  into  our  domestic  habits  and  necessities. 
Before  ahundred  years  are  over,  there  will  not  bo  a 
garret  without  its  jet.  That  will  signify  an  immense 
advance  I but  it  will  not  atop  there;  it  must 
become  the  great  economiser  and  preserver  of 
warmth  and  of  heat  in  every  degree  ; it  will  be- 
come manageable  fire,  and  a farther  safeguard 
a<^ainst  incendiarism  than  any  other  ever  sug- 
gested  ; it  will,  figain,  render  obsolete  the  fur- 
naces, — for  they  are  nothing  less, — whioh  stifle 
the  miserable  slaves  of  our  cramped  Parisian 
kitchens.”  When  a Frenchman, — and  an  official 
Frenchman,— has  been  brought  to  say  this,  it  is 
clear  that  gas  is  about  to  play  a prominent  part 
in  Parisian  domestic  economy.  It  has  been  a 
lonty  time,  however,  in  penetrating  the  routine 
of  family  habit.  In  1872  there  were  m Paris 
850,000  gas-jets  taxed,  of  which  a thhd,  it  is 
said,  belonged  to  the  theatres,— an  almost  in- 
incredible  conclusion.  But,  it  is  added,  " every 
new  house,  of  any  pretentions,  bas  its  gas  in  our 
time, — in  the  saloons,  the  dining-rooms,  the 
ante-chambers,  the  staii'cases,  the  very  wine- 
cellars  themselves.”  ” Gas,”  exclaim  the 
authors  of  the  Report,  “ was  our  auxiliary 
during  the  war;  when  Paris  was  blockaded,  it 
enabled  her  to  converse  [through  the  medinm 
of  balloons,  it  may  be  presumed]  with  the  pro- 
vinces”; and  in  however  inflated  a manner  the 
statement  may  be  put,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 


nnquestionable.  The  Parisians  moy  not  have 
hicheito  availed  themselves  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent of  this  invaluable  aid  ; but  of  what 
metropolis  in  Europe, — in  the  worid,— cannot 
the  same  bo  said?  There  never  was  a city  so 
dark  as  Paris  of  the  seventeeth  century,  and 
there  is  none,  probably,  more  magnificently  illu- 
minated, all  shortcomings  apart,  than  the  Paris 
of  the  uineteeLth. 


THE  BLAKE  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
BURLINGTON  ART  CLUB. 

When  noticing  the  last  collection  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Burlington  Club,  the  painted  glass 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  d’Azeglio,  we  men- 
tioned that  a collection  was  about  to  be  formed 
there  of  drawings  and  designs  by  William  Blake. 
Thip,  which  will  shortly  be  open  to  visitors,  under 
the  usual  regulations,  is  of  even  more  interest 
than  admirers  of  the  work  of  that  extraordinary 
genius  would  have  anticipated.  The  number  of 
drawings  got  together  is  considerable,  filling 
entirely  tbo  whole  space  of  the  room  usually 
devoted  to  exhibitions ; and  as  scarcely  any  of 
the  drawings  are  large,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
implies  a tolerably  extensive  collection.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  most  complete  and  charac- 
teristic developments  of  Blake’s  genius  are  not 
represented  here,  as  they  occur  in  the  copies  of 
illustrated  poems,  the  finest  specimens  of  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  amateurp,  who  think  them, 
probably,  too  precious  to  lend.  Soma  very 
remarkable  copies  also  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
priut-rooni  of  the  British  Museum.  Bat  there  is 
enough  in  the  drawings  now  hung  at  the  Bur- 
lington Club  to  afford  the  greatest  interest  and 
enjoyment  to  those  who  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  published  designs  of  Blake,  and  no 
little  matter  for  astonishment  to  those  who  are 
not,  and  who  will  find  themselves  almost  in  a 
new  artistic  world  on  entering  the  first-floor 
room  in  Savile-row. 

The  special  characteristic  of  Blake’s  genius, 
as  developed  in  his  drawings  (for  into  the  wider 
consideration  of  his  whole  intellectual  and 
mental  position  as  evidenced  in  his  life  and 
writings  wc  can  hardly  enter  here),  is  what  has 
been  well  called  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  in  his 
preface  to  the  printed  catalogue,  its  “super- 
sensuousness.”  His  figures  are  not  reproduc- 
tions of  nature,  except,  of  course,  within  certain 
limits,  but  might  be  called  embodied  thoughts. 
Although  Blake,  in  these  productions,  and  even 
in  his  poems,  is  not  half  so  obscure  and  enig- 
matical  as  some  very  matter-of-fact  people 
imagine,  it  is  necessary  to  be  to  a certain  extent 
acquainted  with  the  artist's  history  and  turn  of 
mind,  and  to  look  at  bis  works  from  bis  own 
standpoint,  in  order  to  duly  appreciate  their 
extraordinary  but  peculiar  power.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  the  imitationof  accidental 
facts  of  nature,  the  facts  of  texture  and  farm 
and  colour,  made  no  part  of  Blake’s  object, 
unless  iu  a few  very  exceptional  instances.  His 
aim  was  to  express  or  imply,  through  the  human 
form,  the  thought  or  feeling  that  was  always  the 
basis  of  his  work.  His  figure-drawing  and 
design,  and  composition,  cannot  be  judged,  with 
any  fairness,  according  to  ordinary  standards  of 
academical  correctness.  His  figures,  iu  their 
expression  and  action,  are  concentrated  and 
sometimes  most  powerful  expressions  of  abstract 
passions  or  ideas,  the  general  intention  of  which 
is  usually  obvious  enough  (at  least  to  those  who 
bring  any  imagination  of  their  own  to  meet  that 
of  the  artist),  though  it  would  often  bo  nearly 
impossible  to  translate  it  into  words.  This  pre- 
dominance of  the  mental  over  the  physical  part 
of  the  art  in  Blake’s  designs  renders  his  fre- 
qnenb  eccentricities  and  peculiarities  of  draw- 
ing  of  far  less  moment  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  His  variations  in  Bgare-drawing  are, 
in  fact,  very  curions.  Sometimes,  bat  rarely,  he 
adheres  with  almost  scrupulous  fidelity  to  nature. 
Iu  many  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  his  figures 
seem  built  up  almost  according  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  artist,  and  the  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular  expression  or  effect  aimed  at.  But  this 
special  aim,  whatever  it  may  chance  to  be,  is, 
for  the  moat  part,  so  powerfully  and  directly 
rendered,  that  the  eccentricitlea  of  drawing  are 
passed  over  as  merely  a part  of  the  artist’s  pe- 
culiarity of  language.  It  is  owing  to  this  super, 
aensaous  character,  again,  that  there  is  so  much 
to  be  found  in  many  of  his  slighter  sketches,  and 
that,  in  fact,  these  fully  equal,  and  sometimes 
surpass  in  value,  the  more  elaborate  and  finished 
drawings. 

Those  who  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  this 


opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with  tho 
works  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  i.i 
the  history  of  English  art  should,  if  hitheito 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  (and  the  almost 
utter  ignorance  about  Blake  among  well-educated 
people  has  often  been  matter  of  surprise  tons), 
look  through  the  life  of  the  artist  by  Gilchrist, 
or  the  critical  essay  by  Mr.  Swinburne ; the  latter, 
in  fact,  the  most  valuable  work  of  the  two  as  a 
piece  of  literary  art-criticism,  though  requiring 
much  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  author  s 
exaggerated  and  over -enthusiastic  style.  A glance 
at  either  of  these  works,  however,  together  with 
the  prefatory  essay  in  the  catalogue  (which  gives 
a good  deal  in  a little  space).  wiU  enable  tho 
visitor  previously  unacquainted  with  Blake  to 
visit  tho  collection  with  some  idea  what  to  expect 
and  what  to  look  for. 

Blake’s  modes  of  execution  wore  very  variou?, 
and  one  of  tho  things  which  will  strike  even 
those  acquainted  with  his  published  works  is  the 
remarkable  distinction  and  dissimilarity  between 
one  branch  of  his  work  and  another,  iu  regard 
to  style  and  execution.  Most  of  his  best  things 
are  in  water-colour  ; but  even  here  we  recognise 
several  distinct  styles.  The  two  or  three  care- 
fully-finished drawings  Illustrating  ihe  story  of 
Joseph  and  bis  brethren  are,  both  in  execution 
and  conception,  more  after  the  manner  of  ordi- 
nary mortals  than  most  of  his  works,  and 
scarcely  anything  else  in  the  room  resembles 
them  ; visitors  who  bad  been  initiated  into  the 
most  Blakian  only  of  the  artist’s  productions 
would  scarcely  ascribe  them  to  him  at  all,  though 
perhaps  it  would  be  hard  to  say  who  elee  could 
or  would  have  done  them.  Tho  "Lazar-house 
(from  Milton),  which  bangs  near  these  (No.  19), 
is  a typical  specimen  of  his  more  unearthly 
style,  with  figures  of  almost  Bculptoregque 
severity  and  solidity  of  manner,  emphaeised  the 
more,  here  and  there,  by  a tendency  to  strong 
and  thick  outline.  Here,  too,  the  colouring  is 
weird  and  supernatural,  as  in  other  designs  of 
a similar  type,  such  as  the  " Tenth  Plague  of 
Egypt”  (134),  where  a gigantic  scaly  demon 
stalks  through  the  city  dealing  death  on  all  sides  : 
a tremendous  embodiment  of  “ the  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness.”  Then,  in  the  beau- 
tiful  series  of  designs  from  “ Paradise  Lost,’  we 
have  quite  another  tone  and  temper,  these  draw- 
ings being  finished  mostly  in  light  cool  tints, 
with  an  effect  verging  at  times  towards  that 
of  monochrome.  Of  the  beauty  of  des’gn 
and  feeling  in  this  set  of  drawings  too  much 
could  hardly  be  said.  Tho  subject,  mainly  the 
history  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  told  by  Milton, 
trave  the  artist  opportunities  and  suggestions 
after  his  own  heart  for  the  treatment  of  the 
human  figure  in  the  highest  and  noblest  type  he 
could  realise.  One  or  two  of  tho  figures  of  Eve 
in  the  series  are  most  remarkable  for  the  com- 
bination of  dignity  and  simplicity  which  they 
exhibit.  His  power  in  another  way  is  shown  m 
the  illustration  of  Sin  and  Death  disputing  the 
passage  of  Satan  through  the  infernal  gate  ; the 
shadowy  figure  of  Death  is  of  extraordinary 
force  and  fury  of  expression,  and  may  be  said, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  to  be  the  most 
successful  attempt  ever  made  to  embody  Mdton  a 
conception  in  drawing.  It  is  worth  while  aUo 
to  compare  the  larger  and  final  designs  in  the 
series  with  some  of  the  smaller  studies  for  them, 
and  notice  the  progress  and  slight  modifications 
in  the  artist’s  idea. 

Of  oil  painting,  as  we  generally  use  the  term, 
there  is  nothing ; and  in  estimating  the  technical 
power  of  Blake,  as  well  as  his  tendencies  lu 
style,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  be  was 
bred  an  engraver,  and  received  no  regular 
painter’s  education  at  all.  It  was  paitly  owing 
to  this,  no  doubt,  that  he  took  to  such  singnlar 
and  abnormal  methods  of  manipulation,  whmh 
may  have  in  some  instances  helped  his  indivi- 
duality of  style,  but  have  also  no  doubt  had  the 
effect,  and  will  have  tho  effect,  of  repelling  tbo 
large  class  of  evevy-day  picture-fanciers  who  are 
puzzled  and  even  indignant  at  anything  out  of 
their  usual  experience.  The  paintings  which 
take,  msthebically,  the  place  of  oil  pictures  wfith 
Blake,  are  in  tempera,  oiled  ever,  with  an  idea 
of  giving  " tone,”  it  is  to  be  supposed.  An 
analogous  habit  of  the  painter  was  that  ot 
varnishing  his  water-colours  ; a most  pernicious 
process,  it  is  needless  to  say,  in  regard  to  all  that 
constitutes  the  real  beauty  of  tone  and  texture 
in  water-colour.  A certain  proportion  of  these 
oiled  temperas,  again,  form  a class  by  themselves, 
recognisable  at  a glance,  and  which  we  have 
seen  very  well  characterised,  somewhere,  aspre. 
sentiog  the  appearance  of  having  been  paiuteu 
on  a mahogany  table,  " with  the  colour  of  tho 
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“a  ogaDj  left  for  the  high  lights.”  This  last, 
howerer,  is  not  a strictly  correct  way  of  putting 
It,  as  in  several  of  these  works  a strong  yellow 
tint  is  partially  applied  so  as  to  produce  an  effect 
somothing  like  gilding.  The  combination  of  a 
kind  of  metallic  lustre  with  the  deep  and  some- 
times almost  impalpable  darkness  of  the  parts 
in  shadow,  gives  an  extraordinary  effect  to  these 
productions.  It  was  in  this  style  that  Blake 
preferred  to  embody  some  ofhis  most  important 
conceptions.  The  finest  specimen  here  is  perhaps 
the  “Spiritual  Form  of  Napoleon”  (90),apowerfnl 
figure  chained  to  the  ground  and  in  violent 
action,  surrounded  by  angels  or  demons  (for  with 
Blake  the  two  classes  of  beings  are  nearly 
synonymous).  If  the  precise  meaning  of  this 
design  is  diffioulb  to  define,  its  nature  and 
general  purport,  as  an  allegorical  representation, 
are  obvious  enough.  Two  slightly  differing 
deeigns  of  “ Satan  calling  the  rebel  Angels,”  in 
this  manner  of  execution,  are  trnly  magnificent 
in  composition  and  in  their  shadowy  lurid  effect. 

Of  the  moat  characteristic,  in  one  sense,  of  all 
Blake’s  productions,  we  have  not  yet  spoken  : we 
mean  the  poetical  and  imaginative  works  en- 
graved,  both  letterpress  and  illustrations,  by 
himself.  These  works,  of  which  the  best  known, 
and,  in  a literary  point  of  view  the  most 
valuable,  is  the  “ Songs  of  Innocence  and  Ex- 
perience,”  we  owe,  it  might  be  said,  indirectly  to 
Blake’s  poverty.  lie  could  not  afford  to  publish 
in  the  ordinai’y  manner ; so  he  wrote  out  his 
poems  in  a beautifully  neat  and  clear  band, 
something  between  writing  and  print  character, 
on  copper  with  a medium  insoluble  by  acid,  with 
which  latter  the  interstices  of  the  design  and* 

writingweresobsequently  bitten  down,  leavingtbe 
design  in  relief  in  a kind  of  stereotype  form. 
Impressions  were  printed  from  these,  and  subae. 
•quently  coloured  by  hand  with  various  degrees 
of  finish  and  brilliancy,  according  to  the  artist’s 
mood,  or  his  regard  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
giver  of  the  commission.  In  most  of  these  a 
pictorial  design  occupies  the  head  or  foot  of  the 
poem,  or  both,  and  a decorative  design  winds 
about  the  margin  and  in  and  out  between  the 
verses,  or  branches  out  from  the  letters  them- 
selves. _ The  variety  and  beauty  of  these 
decorations  are  extraordinary;  and  indeed,  in 
regard  to  the  whole  exhibition,  we  cannot  but 
■observe  how  numerous  are  the  suggestions  and 
types  for  decorative  design  to  be  gleaned  from 
Blake,  independently  of  his  higher  powers. 
The  beauty  and  the  deep  moral  significance  of 
some  of  the  pictorial  embellishments  must  be 
studied,  and  studied  by  congenial  minds,  to  be 
appreciated.  We  must  guard  the  visitor  to 
the  Arts  Clnb  collection,  however,  ao’ainst 
judging  of  Blake’s  power  in  this  kind  of°work 
only  from  what  he  sees  there.  Many  of  the 
illustrated  works  are  much  beyond  this  in 
power  and  grandeur,  though  none  perhaps 
exceed  it  in  beauty  ; but  copies  are  scarce,  and 
the  few  specimens  of  them  at  Savile-row  are 
not  good  impressions.  Those  who  possess  the 
really  fine  impressions  are  chary  of  lendino- 
them,— and  no  wonder.  ° 

I The  best  known  of  Blake’s  engraved  works  is, 

I or  was,  the  “ Young’s  Night  Thoughts,”  a folio 
book  with  large-size  engravings,  some  rather 
* grotesque,  many  of  them  of  great  and  original 
power  and  grandeur.  Since  the  pnblication  of 
Gilchrist’s  “ Life,”  however,  more  notice  has 
been  attracted'to  the  designs  to  the  Book  of  Job, 
one  of  the  finest  series  the  artist  ever  drew.  A 
very  fine  set  of  impressions  from  the  original 
•engravings,  of  which  reduced  copies  were 
published  by  Gilchrist,  is  framed  in  the  room. 
The  illustrations  to  Blair’s  “ Grave  ” have  also 
^cotne  somewhat  generally  known  j these 
designs,  however,  are  engraved  by  Sohiavonetti, 
whose  finished  handiwork  appealed  much  more 
I to  popular  taste,  probably,  than  Blake’s  own 
I singular  and  unusual  style  of  engraving.  All, 
however,  who  look  at  art  from  an  artist’s  point 
I ot  view,  will  rate  at  its  true  value  the  interest  of 
I individual  style  and  workmanship,  and  prize  it 
I far  beyond  the  mere  “ handiwork”  finish  of  the 
I professional  engraver.  In  this  connexion  the 
I frame  of  small  engravings  to  Philips’s  Pastorals 
1 should  be  examined  : they  exhibifwood  engravincr 
I reduced,  one  might  say,  to  its  primary  elements” 
ti  and  are  most  interesting  as  specimens  of  the 
i'  work  of  a master  mind  taming  to  a fresh  medium 

of  expression  and  using  it  in  bis  own  way.  They 
' were  the  object  of  the  sneers  of  engravers 
1 and  publishers  contemporary  with  Blake  • 

I they  arc  now  among  the  treasures  of  artiste’ 
and  give  the  principal  if  not  the  only  value  to 
I the  book  they  were  formerly  not  thought  good 
i enough  for  as  illustrations.  Such  are°thQ 


fallacies  of  contemporary  jadgment  on  a genius 
who  is  in  advance  of  his  generation. 

We  have  indicated  but  in  a brief  and  cursory 
manner  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  re- 
markable collection  of  drawings,  and  space 
would  fail  us  to  refer  in  detail  to  half  of  the 
most  interesting  among  them,  where,  indeed,  all 
deserve  to  be  so  classed.  The  drawings  are  to 
remain  at  the  olub,  we  believe,  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  we  hope  that  many  will  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  a lofty  genius  whose  true 
stature  has  only  recently  begun  to  be  rightly 
estimated. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

AHCHITECTUE.VL  ASSOCI.^TION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  John  S. 
Quilter  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  C.  MoLachlan  and 
P.  P.  Huggins  were  elected  members.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  jnn.,  and 
to  Mr.  James  Fowler,  for  allowing  the  Association 
to  visit  the  new  churches  of  St.  Agnes,  Kennino'. 
too,  and  St.  Mary,  Newington,  respectively  ; and 
it  was  announced  that  the  next  visit  of  the 
Association  would  take  place  to-day  (Saturday) 
to  some  industrial  dwellings  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  Pimlico  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Darbiahire. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  then  read  the  following 
paper  “ On  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  — 
The  Metropolitan  Building  Act  bears  more  or 
less  directly  upon  the  work  in  which  all  of  us 
are  now  engaged,  for  we  all  are  occupied  in  one 
shape  or  another  npon  buildings  within  the  limits 
of  the  metropolis,  and  it  will  affect  the  future 
professional  engagements  of  that  large  proper- 
tion  of  our  members  who  are  proposing  to  remain 
in  London. 

No  architect,  and  no  architect's  assistant,  can 
do  work  in  any  way  connected  with  the  new 
bnildings,  or  alterations  in  the  metropolis,  with- 
out  its  being  necessary  for  him  to  know  what 
the  law  which  governs  bnildings  in  Loudon  re- 
qnirea  shall  be  done ; and  I have  therefore  thought 
that  some  account  of  the  Building  Act  might 
prove  useful  to  the  members  of  this  Association. 

Thero  are  other  Acts,  and  there  are  many 
legal  rights  which  bear  npon  building,  and  upon 
London  buildings;  but  it  would  require  many 
evenings  instead  of  one  to  give  them  an  exami. 
nation.  This  paper  will  be  strictly  confined  to 
the  Building  Act  (except  that  one  or  two  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Metropolitan  Local  Manage- 
ment Act  must  be  referred  to),  and  it  will  not 
touch  the  other  matters  which  go  to  make  up 
building  law,  a subject  which  might,  however, 

I think,  be  most  nsefully  taken  up  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  dealing  with  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  it  is  my  desire  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  principles  upon  which  it  proceeds, 
rather  than  with  the  details  of  its  enactments, 
and  in  this  way  probably  yon  will  best  gain 
an  insight  into  the  subject.  If  we  were  to  take 
the  Act  and  go  through  it  from  beginning  to 
end,  many  points  of  detail  might  be  mentioned 
which  will  be  passed  over  to-night ; but  in  all 
probability  you  would  be  wearied  rather  than 
instructed.  If  I can  show  you  what  objects  are 
aimed  at,  aud  what  are  the  portions  of  the  Act 
which  are  intended  to  secure  those  objects,  I 
may  perhaps  succeed  in  giving  you  clear  leading 
ideas  upon  the  subject.  You  may  then  after- 
wards,  without  difficulty,  trace  out  for  yourselves 
the  details  as  jon  require  to  apply  them. 

One  or  two  preliminary  matters  must,  how- 
ever, be  disposed  of.  First  comes  the  question 
of  the  necessity  for  legislation  at  all.  How  does 
it  come  to  pass  that  if  an  Eoglishman’s  house  is 
his  castle,  he  may  not  build  that  castle  in  London 
without  being  in  various  ways  bound  by  a special 
aud  somewhat  strict  law  ? The  short  answer  is 
that  every  man  in  London  has  a great  many 
neighbours.  Even  the  builder  of  a castle,  when 
castles  were  castles,  was  very  much  controlled 
and  constrained  by  his  neighbour.  He  would 
have  made  a much  more  roomy, pleasant  dwelling 
of  it  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  make  it  strong 
enough  to  keep  his  neighbours  out,  and  so  to 
contrive  it  that  it  would  aid  him  in  doing  them 
all  the  harm  in  his  power  if  they  came  too 
near.  It  is  true  the  conditions  are  somewhat 
altered ; the  Act  is  intended  to  prevent  a man 
from  doing  harm  to  his  neighbours  by  his 
building;  but  it  is  still  the  neighbours  whose 
existence  renders  it  necessary  legally  to  control 
the  construction  of  buildings. 

The  harm  which  a man  may  do  to  his 


neighbours  (including  under  the  term  the 
general  public,  the  dwellers  aud  owners  near 
him,  and  the  inmates  of  his  own  house)  by  the 
faulty  erection  of  a building  may  be  divided  as 
follows : — 

1.  He  may  build  so  badly,  or  so  neglect  to 
maintain,  that  the  building  may  fall  down. 
Security  must,  therefore,  be  insured. 

2.  Ha  may  build  so  that  his  premises  may 
be  liable  to  catch  fire,  and  to  communicate  fire 
to  the  adjoining  premises.  Protection  ajainst 
fire  must,  therefore,  be  insured. 

3.  He  may  grievously  annoy  Lia  next-door 
neighbour  by  himself  building  in  an  nnreasonable 
way,  or  by  hindering  his  neighbour  when  he 
wants  to  build.  Rights  of  adjoining  owners 
must,  therefore,  be  defined. 

4.  He  may  build  a house  that  is  thoroughly 
unhealthy. 

5.  He  may  interfere  with  bis  neighbour’s 
enjoyment  of  the  street  in  which  they  both 
stand. 

_ 6.  He  may  out  off  his  neighbour’s  light  and 
air.  Out  of  these  six  ways  of  injuring  a neigh- 
bour, the  Building  Act  only  deals  fully  with  the 
first  three;  it  touches  briefly  on  the  fourth, 
namely,  sanitary  regulation,  but  its  companion 
Act,  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  mainly 
attends  to  that  and  the  fifth  regulation  of  fron- 
tage. The  sixth,  light  and  air,  is  amply,  in  fact 
too  amply,  provided  for  in  other  ways. 

As  the  Building  Act  is  our  subject,  the  topics 
to-night  will  be  all  but  exclusively  those  which 
it  embraces,  namely  : — Structural  security  ; 
protection  against  fire ; rights  of  adjoining 
houses. 

It  is,  of  course,  of  great  importance  for  yon 
to  know  the  state  of  the  law  as  relates  to  the 
other  points  which  I have  named,  but  as  that  is 
chiefly  dealt  with  by  other  enactments,  it  lies 
outside  of  to-night’s  limits. 

After  going  through  these  three  heads,  I shall 
have  to  tell  you  something  about  exception  to 
the  general  rules ; and  about  the  means  provided 
for  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  law. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  in  the  Act  itself  the 
provisions  which  relate  to  security  against  fire 
and  to  soundness  of  construction  are  not 
separated  as  I propose  to  separate  them  to-night, 
but  the  various  enactments  are  a good  deal  inter- 
mixed. Upon  any  system  we  should,  iu  exam- 
iuing  the  Act,  have  to  refer,  first  to  one  section 
and  then  to  another,  and  the  method  I have 
selected,  that  of  separating  the  enactments, 
according  to  the  purposes  which  they  are  in. 
tended,  will  not,  I think,  occasion  more  of  this 
inconvenience  than  any  other  method. 

Structural  Securifj/.  — This  was  not,  I believe, 
the  object  contemplated  by  the  Legislature  when 
enactments  were  first  made  about  London  build- 
ings. The  Fire  of  London  first  gave  occasion  to 
legislation  ; and  precantions  against  fire  were  the 
subject  of  enactment  as  early  as  Charles  II.’s 
reign.  Structural  security  is,  however,  a 
feature  of  the  Act  which  is  now  law,  and 
which  was  passed  in  August,  1855,  that  is 
to  say.  a little  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Considerable  pains  are  there  taken  to  secure  that 
buildings,  or  more  properly  the  walla  of  buildings, 
shall  be  solid  enough  nob  to  fall  down.  The  Act 
does  not  attempt  to  secure  that  degree  of  general 
solidity  and  excellence  which  any  person  for 
whom  a bailding  is  erected  ought  to  secure  for 
himself  by  the  employment  of  a competent  archi- 
tect, and  it  gives  only  an  indirect  control  over 
the  construction  of  roofs,  floors,  or  partitions,  so 
far  as  relates  to  their  structural  stability. 

The  structural  regulations  with  regard  to  walls 
are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fifteenth  sections  of  the  Act,  and  in  a 
schedule  of  rules  appended  thereto.  The 
foundations  are  to  be  solid  ground,  concrete,  or 
other  solid  substructure.  The  footings  are  to  be 
of  a certain  height  and  width.  The  materials 
allowed  are  brick  or  stone,  or  other  bard  or  in- 
combustible substance  ; these  materials  are  to  be 
solidly  put  together,  and  properly  bonded. 
Mortar  or  cement  is  to  be  used,  tbo  courses  are 
to  be  horizontal  (or  if  not  the  wall  is  to  be  one- 
third  thicker  than  otherwise).  No  portion  of  a 
wall  may  overhang,  and  the  thicknesses  of  the 
external  or  party  walls  of  a building  are  deter- 
mined by  certain  tables. 

External  and  party  walla  may  have  recesses 
in  them,  but  only  to  a certain  extent,  and  with 
a certain  thickness  of  back.  External  walls  may 
have  openings.  Party-walls  may  have  chases  in 
them,  but  not  so  large  or  so  placed  as  to  weaken 
the  wall.  Bond  timbers  must  not  be  built  into 
any  party.wall.  Bressiimmers  must  be  suitably 
supported,  and  neither  they  nor  any  other  tim- 
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bers  must  be  built  in  within  half  a brick  of  the 
centre  line  of  a party  wall. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  regulations 
are  those  which  fix  the  thicknesses  of  walls. 
They  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  very  sensible, 
practical,  and  satisfactory  bnilding  rules.  I 
have  found  them  of  service  in  enabling  me  to 
determine  what  was  a reasonable  thickness  for 
walls  in  buildings  oat  of  London,  and  though 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  make  walls  thicker  than  the  Act  reqnires, 
especially  in  the  npper  stories  of  dwelling-booseB, 
the  rules  will  be  found  in  almost  every  case  to 
give  a minimum  which  is  sufficient  for  security, 
and  the  cases  in  which  the  legal  thickness  could 
be  safely  reduced  are  very  few  indeed. 

The  thickness  of  walls  is  regulated  in  the 
tables,  by  their  length,  their  height,  and  the 
height  of  the  stories  they  enclose,  and  for  this 
purpose  buildings  are  divided  intotwo  classes, — 
the  warehouse  class  and  the  dwelling-house  class. 

The  warehouse  class  includes  buildings  in- 
tended for  use  as  warehouses,  mannfaotories, 
breweries,  and  distilleries ; here  the  weights 
with  which  the  floors  are  liable  to  be  loaded  are 
heavy,  and  the  clear  spaces  are  frequently  large, 
and,  consequently,  thick  walls  are  required. 
Other  bnildings  fall  into  the  dwelling-house  class ; 
the  walla  of  these  are  less  thick,  for  the  obvious 
reasons  that  the  weights  are  expected  to  be  less, 
and  the  points  of  intermediate  support  more 
DumerouB. 

The  height  of  a wall  for  the  purposes  of  this 
measurement  is  the  height  from  its  base,  that 
is,  the  course  above  the  footings,  to  the  top  of  the 
topmost  story  j this,  by  the  bye,  in  oases  where 
there  are  stories  in  the  roof,  may  be  a greater 
height  than  the  actual  height  of  the  brickwork. 

The  length  of  the  wall  is  measured  from  the 
centre  line  of  one  retnin-wall  to  the  centre  line 
of  another  ; the  return-walls  available  for  this 
purpose  being  either  external  walls,  or  party 
walls,  or  what  are  termed  cross  walls,  that  is  to 
say,  internal  walls  of  a sufficient  height  and 
substance. 

Let  us  see  bow  these  regulations  are  applied. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  distance  from  the 
base  of  a front  wall  of  a house  which  I wish  to 
build  to  the  ceiling  of  the  top  story  was  between 
50  ft.  and  60  ft,,  and  I want  to  know  the  proper 
thickness  for  that  wall,  there  being  no  cross  wall, 
and  the  length  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
return  walls,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  front,  being 
more  than  30  ft.,  and  less  than  50  ft.  On  refer- 
ring to  the  table,  1 find  that  I must  have  two 
stories  of  two  bricks,  and  the  remainder  of  one 
brick  and  a half.  Had  the  length  been  greater 
than  50  ft.,  the  rule  for  .the  same  height  would 
have  been — one  story,  two  bricks  and  a half ; 
two  stories,  two  bricks;  remainder  one  and  a 
half.  Had  the  wall,  however,  been  buttressed 
by  an  internal  wall  sufficiently  thick  and  high 
to  merit  the  name  of  a cross  wall,  and  so  placed 
as  to  divide  the  main  wall  into  two  pieces,  each 
less  than  30  ft.,  the  wall  in  question  need  only 
have  been  two  bricks  for  one  story  of  its  height, 
and  a brick  and  a half  for  the  remainder. 

For  a building  of  the  same  height  of  the 
warehonse  class,  the  rules  would  have  required, 
io  each  case,  a somewhat  greater  thickness. 

Most  editions  of  the  Building  Act  include  a 
diagram  of  the  various  heights  and  thicknesses, 
provided  for  in  the  table,  and  this  diagram  is 
generally  employed,  and,  as  far  as  I have  tested, 
ic  is  correct;  bnC  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  has  no  authority,  the  authoritative  rules  being 
the  tables  of  lengths  and  heights  and  consequent 
thicknesses  appended  to  the  Act. 

There  is  room  for  one  or  two  miscellaneous 
observations  upon  this  head.  There  is  a general 
rule  that  no  story  of  a dwelling-house  is  to  be 
built  with  walls  less  than  l-16th  of  its  height  in 
thickness,  and  no  story  of  a warehouse  less  than 
1.14tb  of  its  height;  and  if,  owing  to  annsually 
lofty  stories  or  otherwise,  the  ordinary  roles 
would  bring  this  about,  the  wall  in  question  must 
be  thickened  (or  fortified  by  piers).  Secondly, 
if  two  walls  are  not  more  than  25  ft.  from  centre 
to  centre,  and  are  tied  together  between  the 
ground-floors  and  the  roof  by  the  beams  of  one 
or  more  floors,  their  length  is  not  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  computing  their  thickness,  but 
the  intermediate  floor-tie  gives  them  sufficient 
steadiness  to  permit  its  being  disregarded,  and 
their  thickness  is  to  be  computed  as  though  they 
were  under  30  ft.  long.  This  rule  often  acts 
beneficially  to  the  builders  of  schools.  A cross 
wall,  to  be  of  use  in  limiting  the  length  of  the 
wall  to  which  it  is  joined,  must  be  at  least  two- 
thirda  as  high  as  the  external  or  party  wall,  and 
two-thirds  as  stout  as  such  a wall  of  the  same 


dimensions.  No  story  of  a dwelling-house  more 
than  10  ft.  is  to  be  enclosed  by  9-in.  walls. 

In  practice  these  rules  are  generally  easy  of 
definite  application.  They  often  render  it 
necessary  to  thicken  old  walla  when  a building 
is  partially  rebuilt,  and  they  oocaaiouallyjead  to 
other  difficulties,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  leave 
but  little  to  be  desired. 

The  next  seriesof  regulations  affecting  security 
form  a distinct  part  of  the  Act, — the  second  part 
relating  to  dangerous  structures. 

If  any  building,  or  part  of  a building,  or  thing 
affixed  to  or  projecting  from  a building,  is  con- 
sidered dangerous,  and  a notification  is  sent  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  that  effect, 
they  employ  the  district  surveyor  to  examine 
and  report  upon  it.  If  he  reports  that  this 
structure  is  dangerous,  the  Board  issues  a 
notice  to  the  owner  to  pull  down  or  otherwise 
secure  what  is  dangerous,  and  proceeds  to  get 
that  notice  legally  enforced,  if  it  be  not  attended 
to.  This,  of  course,  ordinarily  refers  to  build- 
ings  which  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay, 
or  in  some  other  way  are  neglected. 

The  sort  of  danger  contemplated  is  danger 
from  human  life  by  accident,  and  a building, 
however  insalubrious  or  out-at-elbows,  is  only 
dangerous  in  this  sense  if  part  of  it  is  in 
danger  of  falling  down  or  breaking  down.  Here, 
therefore,  the  Act  provides  for  those  cases  of 
neglect  which  from  time  to  time  arise,  and 
sometimes  for  the  result  of  faults  of  construe- 
tion  which  it  is  powerless  to  prevent.  Here  also 
is  a power  which,  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  parts  of^ 
a structure  which  are  not  in  any  other  way 
subject  to  the  Building  Act.  For  example,  I 
can  imagine  the  case  of  a floor  in  a roof,  so 
flagrantly  ill  constructed  that  the  district  sur- 
veyor  might  feel  bound  to  put  in  action  the 
machinery  of  the  Act,  and  to  cause  a notice  to 
be  served  upon  the  builder  to  take  it  down, 
though  he  is  not  empowered  to  prevent  its  being 
put  up.  But  such  cases  are  necessarily  of  in- 
frequent occurrence. 

The  dangerous  structures  ordinarily  found  arc 
old  walls  and  chimneys  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  in  half  the  cases  that  oconr  the  failure  is 
traceable  to  the  vicious  habit  that  once  prevailed 
largely  of  building  bond  timbers  and  timber 
plates  into  walls.  This  decays,  the  brickwork 
collapses  as  the  timber  disappears  into  pulp,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  wall  is  the  result. 

I now  come  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject, 
the  provisions  intended  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
fire.  These  we  meet  with  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Act,  that  port  which 
relates  to  the  construction  and  supervision  of 
buildings;  and  if  you  become  familiar  with  the 
mode  in  which  fires  originate  and  spread  in  a 
building,  yon  will  recognise  that  many  apparently 
capricious  provisions  of  the  Act  are  really  p’e- 
cautions  of  greater  or  less  value  against  some 
part  of  the  risk  of  conflagration. 

Where  do  fires  originate  ? Setting  aside,  of 
course,  the  causes  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  structure,  such  as  lucifer  matches,  read- 
ing  in  bed,  or  escapes  of  gas,  the  cause  is  or- 
dinarilv  to  be  found  where  it  is  a structural  one, 
in  the  fire-place  or  the  flue. 

Timber  exposed  for  a length  of  time  to  heat 
eventually  becomes  so  infiamraable  as  to  burn 
readily,  and  many  fires  are  due  to  timber  in  or 
close  to  a flue,  or  under  a hearth,  or  adjoining  the 
back  of  a fire  in  the  next  house,  to  flame  from 
burning  soot  finding  its  way  through  crevices  in 
the  flue,  and  to  heating  apparatus,  stoves,  and 
stove-pipes  too  near  woodwork.  We  have,  ac- 
cordingly, a long  series  of  rules,  chiefly  occupy- 
ing the  20th  and  21st  sections,  which  regulate 
chimneys  and  flues,  and,  the  general  effect  of 
which  is  to  introduce  safeguards  against  these 
sources  of  danger.  They  are  minute  and  pre- 
cise, and  here,  as  elsewhere,  I shall  only  give 
you  their  general  scope. 

The  fireplace  and  chimney  can  only  be  cor- 
belled out  when  above  the  ground  -floor,  and  then 
only  to  a certain  extent.  There  mnet  be  a 
hearth  to  each  fire-opening,  with  stone  or  iron 
bearers  to  brick  trimmers,  except  it  be  on  the 
ground-floor;  the  fire-openiog  most  have  an 
iron  chimney-bar  and  a back,  9 in.  thick  at  least 
if  in  party  wall.  The  enclosure  of  a flue  must 
be  at  least  half  a brick  thick,  and  pargetted 
inside  and  on  the  outer  face;  where  it  slopes 
more  than  -45  degress,  its  top  must  be  a brick 
thick,  and  every  flat  flue  must  have  soot-doors. 
A chimney  may  not  be  bnilt  against  an  existing 
party-wall,  unless  a proper  wyth  (or  back)  half 
a brick  thick  be  secured  thereto ; once  built,  ii 
may  not  be  removed,  except  on  certificate  of  the 


district  surveyor,  and  it  may  not  be  cat  into 
except  for  certain  specified  purposes.  The  floor 
under,  and  for  18  in.  round  every  manufacturing 
oven  or  stove,  is  to  be  incombnstible. 

The  rules  as  to  keeping  timber  away  from 
flues  are  stringent.  No  timber  or  woodwork  is 
to  be  introduced  into  any  wall  chimney-breast 
nearer  than  12  in.,  to  inside  of  a flue  or  under  a 
hearth  within  18  io.  of  the  upper  surface,  nor  to 
come  within  2 in.  of  the  face  of  the  brickwork 
or  stonework  of  a flue,  unless  that  face  be 
rendered,  or  the  walla  of  the  flue  be  a brick 
thick.  No  wooden  plugs  are  to  be  driven  nearer 
than  6 in.  to  the  inside  of  any  flue  or  chimney, 
opening,  no  iron  hold-fast  nearer  than  2 in.  No 
pipe  for  conveying  hot-air  or  steam  may  be  fixed 
nearer  than  6 in.  to  combustible  materials,  or  if 
it  convey  hot-water  alone,  than  3 in.,  under  a 
penalty  of  201. 

Curiously  enough,  though  the  Chimney-sweep 
Act,  which  it  has  been  lately  attempted  to  revive, 
provides  that  it  shall  be  illegal  to  build  a flue 
less  than  14  in.  by  9 in., — this  regulation  is  not 
in  force  in  London,  and  there  is  no  legal  size  for 
a London  flue.  This  is  probably  no  loss,  but  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  enactments  about 
the  thickness  of  walls  of  a flue,  and  its  construc- 
tion generally,  might  with  advantage  be  moch 
more  stringent. 

Secondly,  when  a fire  occurs,  how  does  it 
spread  ? If  it  is  inclosed  between  brick  walls  it 
rarely  spreads  through  them,  but  if  there  be 
even  one  opening  in  a wall,  it  readily  bursts 
through  it.  It  runs  out  of  the  window  openings 
in  long  tongues  of  flame,  which  are  blown  along 
the  surface  of  the  wall  and  set  light  to  anything 
they  catch.  It  comes  out  of  the  roof,  and  especially 
out  of  any  skylight  or  dormer  or  projection,  and 
it  shoots  along  the  roof,  and  if  it  can  reach  any 
woodwork  it  sets  it  in  a blaze.  We  shall  find 
another  series  of  enactments  occupying  from  tbs 
14th  to  the  loth  sectiou^,  directed  as  safeguards 
against  this  evil,  and  intended  to  impede  the 
spread  of  fire.  First,  there  is  the  general  rule 
that  all  buildings  shall  be  inclosed  by  walls  of 
incombustible  materials,  and  following  are  tbs 
rules  that  the  back  of  a recess  in  a party  wall 
is  not  to  be  less  than  a brick  and  a-half  thick  ; 
that  there  are  to  be  no  openiegs  in  party  walls 
except  where  the  two  buildings  on  each  side  of 
the  wall  are  entirely  in  the  same  occupation  ; and 
that  separate  sets  of  rooms  must’,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  separated  by  fire-proof  floors. 
These  rules  all  tend  to  inclose  the  fire  within  tl>e 
brick  walls.* 


THE  BIKMINGHAM  IMPROVEMEST 
SCHEME. 

A Local  Govemmont  Board  inquiry  was  held 
on  the  16tb  and  17th  inst.  at  Birmingham,  relative 
to  the  proposed  borough  improvements  scheme. 
This  is  the  first  inquiry  under  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act.  The  Mayor  appeared  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation,  and  said  that  notices  had 
been  served  on  1,445  occupiers  of  property,  and 
and  there  were  324  dissentients.  The  total  area 
to  be  dealt  with  was  93  acres,  the  population 
about  18,000,  and  houses  about  4,000.  All  the 
evils  which  arose  from  overcrowding  elsewhere 
existed,  and  dwellings  abutted  upon  privies  and 
other  abominations.  Of  the  3,351  houses  in  the 
nnbealthy  area,  2,258  were  built  back  to  back. 
The  death-rate  varied  from  28  to  97  per  thousand 
per  annum,  the  normal  death-rate  for  Birming- 
ham in  healthy  times  being  about  22.  The 
majority  of  the  houses  at  present  were  rude 
tenements,  let  at  rents  varying  from  23. 6d.  to  53. 
per  week,  and  the  Council  anticipated  supplying 
much  better  houses  at  6d.  or  la.  more.  A num- 
ber of  witnesses  were  examined  in  support  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  inquiry  was  adjourned. 


The  Windsor  Drainage. — The  Drainage 
Committee  of  the  Windsor  Sanitary  Authority 
have  farther  considered  the  tenders  for  the  con- 
struction of  precipitating  tanks,  engine-house, 
sewers,  dwelliijg-house,  and  other  works  at  the 
Ham,  Old  Windsor.  Mr.  Prout,  of  London, 
whose  tender  for  7,9001.  was  the  lowest,  has  with- 
drawn, as  he  has  discovered  that  be  has  made 
an  error  in  his  calculation.  The  tender  next 
above  Mr.  Prout's  was  that  of  Mr.  Acock,  the 
contractor  for  the  works  in  progress,  for  11,5007., 
and  this  has  been  provisionally  accepted.  The 
other  tenders  were  Mr.  Chamberlain,  London, 
' 13,700!.,  and  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Oxford,  12,2001. 


* To  be  continoeU. 
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BOGNOK  WATERWORKS. 

The  town  of  Bognor  is  rising  rapidly  into  im- 
portance.  It  is  a clean,  pleasant  watering. place 
with  some  shingle  and  some  sand;  and  it  main’ 
tains,  by  a long  line  of  defensive  works,  a some- 
what precarions  footing  against  the  advances  of 
the  sea.  The  stranger  who  first  visits  Bognor 
beach  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
formidable  stockade  of  groynes,  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  slopes  and  materials  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  esplanade  walls  ; and  he  may 
also  employ  half  an  hoar  profitably  in  stndying 
the  varied  ingenuity  that  has  been  displayed  in 
sundry  combinations  of  paving,  pile-driving,  and 
fascining,  which  in  the  result  seems  neither  effi- 
cient  nor  ornamental. 

Still,  the  beach  is  very  popular  in  the  summer 
time;  and  Bognor  continues  to  grow  and  to 
flourish,  for  there  is  a fine  bracing  air,  and  clear 
open  sea,  and  a pier  with  a band  upon  it  in  the 
evening;  and,  except  in  the  Goodwood  week 
pod  accommodation  can  usually  be  obtained  at 
fair  prices. 


^ But  Bognor,  in  spite  of  an  active  Local  Board, 
IS  without  proper  drainage  or  water  supply.  The 
Visitor  on  the  beach  is  offended  by  smells  (now 
happily,  m process  of  removal),  and  in  his  apart- 
ments  may  be  equally  astonished  at  the  inspec. 
-tion  of  his  water-bottle.  A Local  Water  Works 
•Comppy  has  been  formed  amongst  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  and,  as  the  works  are 
pw  m a fair  state  of  progress,  ashort  account  of 
them  may  not  be  uninteresting,  because  they 
'form  a fair  example  of  the  kind  of  small  water- 
works which  might  be  profitably  and  advan- 
tageously  carried  out  in  many  of  our  smaller 
towns  by  private  enterprise. 

The  first  provisional  order  from  the  Board  of 
irade  was  obtained  in  1871,  but,  as  is  often  the 
•case  in  suoh  matters,  there  was  delay,  and  nothine 
was  done  till  1874,  when  the  well  was  sunk.  A 
section  of  this  is  appended,  and  shows  the 
various  strata  passed  through.  The  first  58  ft 
passes  throngh  brick  earth,  running  sand,  and 
red  and  blue  clay.  Then  oomo  more  wet  sands, 
and  red  and  blue  London  clays,  down  to  114  ft 
froin  the  top,  where  the  ohalkbegins,  having  npori 
rt  a thru  bed  of  marsh  rook.  The  ohalk  is  eitered 
216  ft.,  making  a total 
depth  of  330  ft.  At  this  depth  a fine  ohalk  spring 
vras  struck,  for  the  water  rose  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  well  when  the  pumps  were  not  at  work 
and  when  they  were  the  water-level  was  brought 
down  to  80  ft.  from  the  snrface,  at  whioh  level 
at  a yield  of  about 
150,000  gallons  tn  the  twenty.four  hours,  being 
considerably  more  than  oonid  be  required  for  the 
n thickness  of  the  great 

ohalk-bed  IS  probably  850  ft.  or  thereabouts%nd 
the  finding  of  so  fine  a body  of  water  near  the 
surface  was  satisfactory,  because  only  a few 
miles  ofl  northward  a deep  well  was  sunk  entirely 

A ° afi-ording  a poor  supply^ 

At  Worthing,  however,  whioh  is  considerably 
further  off  but,  relatively  to  the  sea,  more  simih 
larly  situated,  the  results  of  well-sinking  appear 
to  correspond  with  those  at  Bognor. 

In  aiukiug  for  water  in  ohalk  on  the  south  coast 
It  is  found  that  the  supply  gonornlly  comes  out 
of  fissures,  and  it^  then  rises  to  the  level  of 
saturation  of  the  district.  In  sinking,  at  Bovnor 
no  olose  to  the  sea,  the  most  formidable” risk 
would  be  that^  some  conneniou  might  eiist 
between  the  spring  and  the  sea.  Snob  would,  if 
it  existed,  be  manifest  in  the  well's  water  level 

which  would  vary  with  the  tides.  It  may  how 
tw  Wh™  fu  gaaara’ly  assumed 

that  where  there  is  hilly  country  in  the  district, 

water  tbe  salt  sea- 

superior  pressure.  In  very  dry 
weather  the  flow  may  bo  inwards,  and  rmder 
the  springs  brackish. 

In  a work  of  this  character  too  ^reat  care 
cannot  be  taken  to  exclude  all  water  except  that 

Itself  bore-hole 

itself,  m wel.s  passing  throngh  clays  of  the 

thS  i™"“i.‘“  P“Lonlarly  necessary,  beoause 
those  clays  have  wet  beds  of  impure  water 
which  has  an  offensive  smell,  and  is  foil  nf 
•organic  matter,  and  this  water,  getting  into  the 
welb  destroys  its  parity.  As  a rale,  wells  are 
sunk  withont  proper  supervision  and  without 
proper  design  or  study. 

The  well  at  Bognor  baa  a 6 ft.  diameter  shaft 
made  of  brickwork,  9 in.  thick,  set  in  cement  for 
a depth  of  58  ft.  Below  this  for  22  fc.  the  shaft 
IS  reduced  to  4 ft,  6 in.  diameter.  Wherever  wet 
sand  13  passed  through,  iron  cylinders  are  nsed ; 
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and  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  well  is  found  to 
admit  external  water,  a cylinder,  3 ft.  diameter, 
and  22  ft.  long,  ia  to  be  placed  in  it,  and  over 
the  bore-hole,  and  surrounded  with  concrete, 
the  snccesa  of  the  whole  enterprise  depending 
as  mnch  on  the  purity  of  the  water  as  its 
quantity.  Water  derived  from  deep  chalk 
springs  is  certain  to  be  pure  water,  but  it  may 
be  bard. 

Having  found  water  in  enfficient  quantity, 
it  became  neoesaary  to  create  a reservoir  at  a 
high  level  to  pump  it  into.  The  country  im- 
mediately adjacent  is  all  one  dead  level,  afford- 
ing  no  elevated  site  whereon  to  erect  a reservoir  : 
consequently  a tower  had  to  be  construoted, 
having  a cast-iron  tank  at  the  top.  This  tower 
is  now  very  far  advanced  towards  completion  ; 
it  is  square  on  plan,  measuring  25  ft.  on  each  aide, 
and  is  of  brickwork  j the  height  from  the  floor  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  is  42  ft.  The  tank  ia 
supported  on  brick  arches.  In  the  centre  of  the 
tower  there  is  a square  brick  chimney-shaft 
which  passes  up  through  the  centre  of  the  tank, 
and  whose  cap  forms  the  apex  of  the  pointed 
roof  which  covers  the  tank  and  protects  the 
water  from  sunshine.  The  tank  is  25  ft.  square 
and  10  ft.  deep,  and  is  composed  of  cast-iron 
plates  bolted  together  ; it  is  also  tied  across  with 
tie-rods  of  wrought-iron.  The  chimney-shaft  is 
also  lined  with  cast-iron  plates. 

The  design  of  the  tower  is  ornamental;  it  is 
pierced  with  Gothic  arches,  faced  with  coloured 
bricks,  and  it  is  divided  np  into  three  floors.  At 
the  top  there  is  to  be  a small  staircase  outside 
and  door  for  access  into  the  tank,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  37,500  gallons.  This  quantity  of 
water  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  a constant 
service  to  the  town  when  the  engine  is  not  at 
work. 

The  pumping  machinery  is  to  consist  of  one 
7.h.p.  upright  direct-acting  overhead  cylinder 
engine  of  the  Britannia  pattern,  made  by  Messrs. 
Grover  & Co.  (Limited).  In  this  engine  the 
cylinder  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a cast-iron 
frame  resembling  the  letter  A,  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  close  to  the  ground,  comes  the  crank- 
shaft. The  engine  stands  close  to  the  well.  The 
shaft  is  carried  over  it,  and  connects  by  two 
cranks  to  two  sets  of  pomp-rods,  which  work 
directly  down  the  well.  The  cylinder  of  the 
engine  is  1 ft.  6 in.  stroke  and  9^  in.  diameter. 
The  pumps  consist  of  a pair  of  combined  lift  and 
plunger  pomps,  having  a 10  in.  stroke,  and  a 
diameter  of  barrel  of  Sj  in.,  the  plungers  being 
4 in.  diameter.  These  pumps  are  independent 
of  each  other,  bat  are  connected  to  cranks  which 
are  placed  at  right  angles,  so  that  on  both  the 
np  and  down  strokes  there  will  be  a continual 
discharge  of  water  and  no  dead  point. 

The  lift  and  plunger  pump  throws  equally  on 
the  np  and  down  stroke,  and  is  useful  where  the 
height  of  the  column  of  water  to  be  raised  is  not 
excessive ; where  that  is  very  great  it  is  better  to 
employ  some  kind  of  lift-pump,  so  as  not  to 
bring  any  excessive  compressive  force  on  tbe 
pump.rods. 

The  pumps  for  these  water-works  are  designed 
to  lift  100  gallons  a minute,  nearly,  so  as  to  fill 
the  tank  in  about  seven  hours. 

The  boiler  to  bejemployed  is  a Cornish  one,  of 
rather  large  size,  T4  ft.  6 in.  long,  4 ft.  6 in. 
diameter,  with  a 2 ft.  8 in.  flue,  the  shell  to  be 
^ in.  thick,  and  the  flue)  in.,  the  ends  to  be 
i in.  thick. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  have  an  upright 
boiler  with  internal  tubes,  bat  this  has  been 
snperseded. 

Tbe  situation  of  the  water-tower  is  convenient : 
it  immediately  faces  the  traveller  on  his  entrance 
into  the  town.  The  grounds  around  it  will  be 
laid  ont  with  ornamental  gardens  andshrabberies, 
and  beside  it  stands  a now  nearly  completed, 
substantial,  and  sightly  dwelling-house  for  the 
engine-man. 

The  cost  of  the  present  undertaking  ia  about 
6,0001..  but  tbe  capital  of  the  company  is 
10,0001.  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  supply, 
and  tbe  shares  are  taken  up  in  the  locality. 

Waterworks  divide  themselves  into  two  classes : 
those  which  depend  on  pumping,  and  those 
which  derive  their  supply  from  gathering- 
grounds  and  have  large  storage  reservoirs.  It 
is  manifest  that  only  a few  sitnationa,  oompara- 
tively.  will  allow  the  latter  type  of  work  to  be 
carried  out,  and  even  then  the  great  first  cost 
involved  makes  snob  undertakings  rather  the 
work  of  corporations  labouring  for  the  public 
good,  than  of  local  shareholders  seeking  divi- 
dends  as  well  as  pure  water.  Still,  gravitation 
schemes  are  correct  in  principle,  and  everywhere 
to  be  preferred. 


It  may  be  taken  as  a ‘'rough  and  ready” 
principle  that  from  21.  to  31.  a head  of  the  popn- 
lation  supplied  may  be  expended  on  a pumping 
scheme  ; whereas,  in  gravitation  works,  the  ex- 
penditure may  reach,  and  even  doable,  that, 
in  all  cases,  assuming  that  the  district  really 
needs  snpply. 

In  gravitation  schemes,  there  are  so  many 
landowners’  and  millers’  interests  affected,  that 
it  is  a formidable  undertaking  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  them  all;  whereas,  in  a pnmping  project, 
there  is  a tolerable  command  of  the  country, 
both  for  the  pnmping  station  and  the  service 
reservoir  : consequently,  the  same  difficulties  do 
not  occur.  For  small  towns  in  the  highly 
civilised  agricnltnral  South  of  England,  pumping 
ia  alone  possible;  but  it  is  often  worth  while  to 
consider  if  assistance  cannot  b©  obtained  from 
the  natural  forces  in  air  or  water.  At  Faver- 
sham,  in  Kent,  the  pnmping  machinery  is  some- 
times driven  by  a wndmill,  and  rnneb  economy 
results. 

At  Bridgend  (where  the  works  were  designed 
by  the  same  engineer  as  those  at  Bognor),  the 
spring,  which  is  nearly  two  miles  below  the  town, 
is  dammed  back,  and  made  to  lift  itself  by 
means  of  a water-wheel  the  entire  distance,  and 
to  a considerable  height  above  the  town,  into  the 
reservoirs. 

On  the  other  band,  where  a steam-engine  is 
erected  for  pumping  purposes,  if  it  be,  as  it  onght, 
capable  of  doing  two  days’  work  in  one,  its  ser- 
vices may  be  valuably  employed  in  some  other 
operation,  snch  as  stone-breaking,  sawing,  or 
grinding. 

A good  deal  of  the  commercial  snocess  of  a 
waterworks  enterprise  depends  on  tbe  situation 
of  the  houses  relatively  no  less  than  on  the  tastes 
of  their  inhabitants.  A straggling  country  town, 
where  the  booses  have  large  gardens,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other,  stands  at  a disad- 
vantage ; whereas,  a town  where  the  houses  by 
time  have  got  well  together,  and  jostle  each 
other,  will  pay  for  water  supply,  and  feels  the 
need  of  it  more,  although  it  may  perhaps  have 
the  same  surface  supply  as  its  neighbour,  Towns 
havino'  an  influx  of  visitors  at  different  seasons 
stand  more  in  need  of  efficient  water  supply  than 
those  whose  populations  are  permanent  and 
sedentary.  Above  all  things  in  a constant-service 
and  pumping  project,  it  is  necessary  carefully  to 
guard  against  waste  either  in  tbe  mains  or  the 
fittings,  and  to  keep  up  a vigilant  system  of 
inspection. 

The  contract  for  the  works  at  Bognorwas  taken 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Smith  of  that  town,  the  engineer 
to  the  company  being  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  of  "Vic- 
toria-chambera,  Westminster. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  AND  ITS 
MEMORIES. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

Westminster  Abbey  ! We  have  often  and 
often  wondered  at  how  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  changes  which  have,  since  its  fonnda- 
tion,  been  perpetually  going  on  in  and  about  this 
so  deeply- venerated  place.  What  a history  would 
it  toll,  conld  it  bat  speak,  of  all  that  is  strange 
and  enrions,  and  notable'!  What  a aeries  of 
chances  and  changes  have  the  very  walls  them- 
selves undergone,  and  been  witness  to,  and  how 
much  has  the  very  ground  round  and  about  them 
changed  in  aspect  ! No  “ old  inhabitant  ” of 
Westminster  conld  now  possibly  recognise  it,  or 
conld  know  bis  way  about  without  a special 
guide.  We  may  yet,  by  dint  of  enrions  looking 
at  old  prints  and  written  memoranda,  get  a 
glimpse,  imperfect  though  it  may  be,  of  what  it 
looked  like  in  any  bygone'  centnry,  so  that  all  is 
not  wholly  lost.  And  we  may  even  people  the 
place  again  in  its  old  way,  and  get  at  a notion 
of  how  they  of  that  time  looked  and  what  they 
did.  But  this  is,  and  must  be,  all  of  it,  but  very 
imperfect,  and  shadowy,  and  dreamy.  It  must 
be  always  difficult  to  transport  oneself  into  a by- 
gone state  of  things,  and  most  certainly  into  a 
past  state  of  feeling  and  sentiment.  What  a 
difference,  to  wit,  between  the  aspect  of  things 
in  the  days  of  Abbot  lalip  and  the  present 
guardian  and  guide  of  things  in  Westminster 
Abbey ! 

We  need  not  dream  of  “Tborney  Island, 
on  which  the  venerable  Abbey  is  said,  in  legen- 
dary  story,  to  have  been  founded,  nor  go  back  to 
that  older  Pagan  time  which  lasted  so  long.  But 
it  would  be  ioteresting.  were  it  possible  to  do  so, 
to  get  a notion  of  the  church  which  stood  here 
before  King  Henry  III.  pulled  it  down,  and 
enlarged  the  plan  of  this  ancient  Abbey.  Not 


only  did  he  do  this,  as  we  now  find,  but  he  added 
chapels  to  it,  and  made  it,  indeed,  what  it 
now  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  towers,  and 
the  chapel  built  by  Henry  YII. — not,  by  the 
way,  tbe  least  portion  of  tbe  building.  The  date 
of  that  building  may  be  usefully  noted  : the  first 
stone  of  it  was  laid  on  the  24bh  of  January,  1502. 
Kina'  Henry  designed  it  as  a burying-place  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  expressly  enjoining 
by  his  will  that  none  but  those  of  the  blood-royal 
should  be  inhumed  in  it.  It  is,  indeed,  as  a 
place  of  sepulture  for  the  illnstrions  dead  that 
this  old  Abbey  Chnrcb  is  of  so  much,  and  of 
snch  all-enduring,  interest.  The  place  is  right 
full  of  the  dim  forms  and  memories  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  ns  in  life’s  race,  in  so  many 
remarkable  ways. 

It  ia,  therefore,  in  this  light  that  we  would  now 
look  at  it  and  think  about  it,  and  there  is  sorely 
matter  enough  and  even  to  spare  for  it,  for  the 
“monuments”  of  the  Abbey  are  not  a little 
startling  in  very  many  ways.  It  is  hard  to  know 
where  to  begin,  for  the  whole  church  is  full  of 
them  on  floor  and  walla.  They  are  in  nave  and 
transepts,  and  well-nigh  fill  a multitude  of 
“ chapels.”  These  chapels,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  cathedral,  are  in  themselves  not  a little 
carious.  These  chapels  retain  their  ancient 
names,  — St.  Benedict’s,  St.  Edmund’s,  St. 
Nicholas’s,  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  St.  John’s,  the 
Chapel  of  Islip,  otherwise  St.  John  the  Baptist’s, 
and  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  tbe  Evangelist,  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Andrew,  and  that  of  St.  Michael. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict  there  is,  as  the 
gnide-book  tells  ns,  an  “ ancient  tomb  of  stone,” 
with  formerly  a canopy  of  wood,  and  on  it  lies 
the  effigy  of  Archbishop  Langham,  monk,  prior, 
and  abbot  of  this  Abbey,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Ely,  and  then  Primate  and  Chancellor  of  England, 
and  a Cardinal  Bishop  and  Papal  Nuncio, — a 
great  man  in  his  day.  He  died  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  in  the  year  of  grace  1376, 
and  on  whose  soul,  says  his  epitaph,  “ May  God 
have  mercy.”  A notable  man  in  his  own  day, 
and  doubtless  did  ho  officiate  many  times  in  this 
very  chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  and  before  the  altar 
of  it,  which  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel. 
The  apace  of  it  is  now  occupied  by  a monument 
to  the  memory  of  Lady  Frances,  Countess  of 
Hertford,  who  died  in  1598.  There  is  here  also 
the  tomb  of  Dean  Goodman,  the  fifth  dean  of 
'Westminster,  who  presided  over  the  Abbey  “ for 
forty  years,”  with  much  applause, — a man  of 
regular  and  devont  life.  He  died  in  1601.  There 
is  here,  too,  Dr.  William  Bill,  also  a dean  of 
Westminster,  and  master  of  Eton  College,  and 
of  Trinity  in  Cambridge,  and  chief  almoner  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1361.  A good  and 
learned  man,  says  his  epitaph,  and  a “ friend  to 
those  that  were  £0.”  Others  are  here  buried  of 
equal  renown,  so  that  this  small  chapel  is  fall,  as 
we  have  said,  of  memories,  and  is,  indeed,  typical 
of  the  whole  Abbey.  If  tbe  reader  stays  long 
enough  in  it,  or  by  the  side  of  it,  much  of  the 
past  may  come  before  him. 

We  might  thus  go  through  these  many  shrines, 
filled  with  80  many  and  varied  matters  for 
thought,  bat  must  forbear,  for  every  chapel  is 
fall,_too  full,  some  might  think,— of  “memo- 
rials” ! But  the  one  thought  and  impression  that 
all  must  needs  get  from  a visit  to  Westminster 
Abbey  is  that  it  is  now,  above  all,  a place  of 
sepulture  for  tbe  illustrioas  dead,  with  memorials 
of  them,  and  with  “inscriptions”  more  or  less 
descriptive  of  them.  Forms  of  faith  may,  and 
do,  change,  bnt  this  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  life’s 
race  mast  always  be,  and  can  never  fail.  It  is 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  It 
was  so  yesterday,  and  it  was  so  in  the  days  of 
King  Sebert,  king  and  ruler  over  tbe  East 
Saxons,  in  the  seventh  century;  also  of  his 
Queen,  Athelgoda,  a long  time  back.  This  takes 
ns  to  the  very  first-known  thing  respecting  this 
Abbey  of  Westminster.  George  II.  was  the  last 
king  buried  here.  In  all,  thirteen  English 
sovereigns  have  found  a final  resting-place  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  We  might  well,  as  we 
have  said,  go  through  all  these  chapels,  and  take 
note  of  those  who  have  been  bnried  in  them,  and 
it  ia  difficult  to  stop,  or  to  know  well  whose 
memorial  to  pause  before  and  take  note  of,  and 
which  to  pass  by.  There  are  many  “nameless” 
graves, — graves  of  men  of  mark  in  their  own 
day,  or  they  would  not  be  here,  bnt  now  for- 
gotten,—even  their  very  names  worn  away  from 
the  stones  which  cover  them  I 

In  these  chapels,  so  lone  and  still  now,  and 
with  the  “dnst  of  antiquity”  yet  on  them  (thanks 
to  Sir  G.  Scott,,  they  are  not  being  restored), 
there  are  many,  many  tombs  of  men  equally 
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the  builder. 


remarkable  their  names  alone  fall  of  meaning. 
John  of  Eltham,  son  of  Edward  II.,  and  the 

Sao  'w  Otarohmen  are  here 

also.  _We  are  now  m the  Chapel  of  St.  Edmund. 

rn  ■ ““'“’P  Hereford,  and  Eerne, 
bishop  of  Chester,  and  these  men  may  have  not 
nnfreqnently  officiated  in  this  rery  chapel.  Some 
S^hT  f Hdward  Talbot, 

with  Wa  lady,  Jane. 
Much  might  be  here  said  of  the  art  aspect  of 
these  memorials,  looting  at  the  past  and  present 
ml  arehiteotare  and  sculpture.  It 

e usefully  asked,  are  we  progressing,  and 
doing  better  and  bettor  things  ? If  there  are 
those  who  are  cunoue  in  such  matters,  here  is 
the  place  for  them  to  study  in,  for  there  are  all 
binds  and  degrees  of  workmanship,  from  the 
1 I!  hand. work”  of  the  old  artist-work- 
man to  the  'art-mannfaoture"  of  to-day.  Great 
les^ns  in  stone  and  marble  cutting. 

nnrTi?  of  the 

and  cal  but  a moment's  attention  to  the  im. 
posing  tombs  ” in  the  north  transept,  for  these 
hnmhrT  1“  I'koae  early  and  more 

humble  memorials."  Some  of  them  are  finely 

Stable  ’ w fu  eonlptnro  are 

notable  ; but  they  positively  crush  the  Abbey, 
and  dwarf  It,  There  is  Lord  Mansfield’s  pon. 
derons  tomb.  Lord  Mansfield  was  a great  Z. 

S V ^ Suide  tells  us,  full 

of  years  and  honours,  and  from  the  love  he  bore 

desired  to  bo  buried  "privately”  in  it.  He 
would  himself  most  certainly  have  forbidden  the 
putting  up  of  so  huge  and  conspicuous  a moou. 
mont  to  his  memory.  It  was  through  an 

Zo  pr”™  b'sd  that  this  was 

done.  Ela.yman  was  the  sonlptor,  and  the  face 

the  „ mreouted.  At 

the  north  end  is  William  Pitt,  speaking  to  the 

of  R ' “adawell-eneoutod  thought 

bLeZ°;  “T-Z'  °*  H"®  ponderMs 

Msnv  »a  "tioh  It  Btouds  all  but  spoils  it. 
Many  others  there  are  here,  and  some  good  work 
may  be  seen  in  parts  in  and  about  them,  and  it 
seems  almost  a pity  that  some  at  least  of  these 
ponderous  basements,”  which  answer  no  useful 
Kupose,  oanuot  be  put  aside.  The  true  " memo, 
they  „n°°  then  be  far  more  impressive  than 
thy  now  are.  Very  much  more  might  bo  said 
and  toally  uMds  to  be  said.  Here  again  does  our 
- Hght 

‘l?®  “ patting  look  into  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  H seems  hardly  possible 
to  do  otherwise  than  to  dwell,  if  but  for  a 
mommt  on  its  merits  as  a work  of  art  and 
ychiteotore  The  “ ptase  ” of  Gothic  in  which 

otv  a-  1?“  “ ’‘“'®  “''fitted,  the  earlier 

styles  which  preceded  it  having  the  sway.  But 
It  is  well  worth  attentive  study.  It  is,  in  sober 
and  unprejndieed  fact,  a finished  work  of  art 
Md  aryueotnre.  and  is  full  of  inventive  power 

and  iftnlTZif  workmanship, 

wZb  p f °*  ‘te  gt®“t  building  of 

tom?  f a part.  In  it  is  the  magnificent 
tomb  of  Its  builder.  Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen- 
and  there  now,  close  by,  reposes  in  final  rest  a 
woman  and  lady,  second  most  surely  to  none 
whye  mortal  remains  are  here.  Of  her  it  might 
t®'  "gtt  hand  knew  not  of 
that  which  her  loft  hand  did;  and,  what  is  to 
<mr  mind,  more,  time  and  repetition  of  kind  and 

® 8°®''  ‘>®''  ®®®®.  even 
ta.ce  and  then  stop,  but  here  it  was  not  so. 

*®  ‘''®  Hady  Augusta  Stanley’s 

chanty  cease  ! Let  us  hope  one  thing,— that  if  a 
memorial  or  monument  be  built  up  to  her 
memory,  it  will  bo  an  art  work,  in  thatZe  and 

w?.ld?  H"®  “Ch'ptor.  It 

more  worto;ZhSL7“"“'’'‘° 
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AH  OLD  GATE.PIBE. 


fcZ  to?  Arsenical  Room-papers.-Pro- 
fessor  Hodges,  writing  to  an  Irish  ooZmporary 
sys  It  IS  merely  necessary  to  place  a piece  of 
the  suapyted  paper.-abont  the  sire  of  a penn? 
piece  will  be  enough, — on  a saufor  ov,/i  Z ^ 

over  it  about  half  a teaspoonful  of  the  so'luta 

of  ammonm.  If  any  of  the  arsenical  green  ? 
present  the  solution  m a few  seconds^will  be 
come  of  a rich  blue  colour,  and  if,  on  placing  a 
bit  of  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver)  about  the 
Bize  of  apea  m the  solution,  a yellow  ring  or 
crust  of  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  forms  round  the 
caustic,  the  presence  of  the  poison  may  be  re. 
garded  as  certain.  j « le- 


Most  passers-by  would  probably  have  won. 
dered  what  there  was  in  it  to  attract  special 
attention  or  elicit  a loving  admiration.  There 
was  no  want  of  other  attraction  for  the  eye  and 
mmd  m the  perspective  of  a beautifully-wooded 
undulating  landscape  on  one  of  those  cold  and 
misty,  yet  bright,  mornings  when  one  gets  the  first 
hint  that  spring  is  going  to  supersede  winter  • and 
certainly  the  prospect  had  none  the  less  of  charm 
for  that  peculiar  quiet  in  the  air  which  seems  to 
mark  the  English  Sunday,  even  far  out  in  the 
country,  not  less  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
town.  However  it  may  be  explained,  the  fact 
was,  that  the  old  gate.pier  in  question  was  the 
feature  which  most  pleasantly  struck  the  eye  of 
a rambler  from  town  on  the  particular  bright 
morning  referred  to. 

The  gates  were  nothing  in  particular,  to  be 
sure;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  contrast  with  their 
style  and  associations  which  the  more  emphasised 
the  very  difi'erent  suggestions  of  their  surround, 
mgs.  They  were,  in  fact,  what  may  be  termed, 
with  reference  to  style  and  character  rather  than 
topographical  origin,  “ Brummagem.”  They 
were  of  ostentatious  and  pronouncedly  florid 
design,  and  resplendent  in  the  bright  blue,  choco- 
late,  and  gilding  by  which  metal-work  of  this 
school  is  usually  recommended  to  the  discerning 
eye.  Through  their  painted  twistings  one  looked 
down  a lawn,  terniinated  by  a respeotable-look. 
ing  square  mansion  of  no  particular  style  or 
character;  the  sleepy  repose  of  which,  with  all 
the  blinds  down,  contrasted  oddly  with  the  ” all. 

But  the  brick  pier 
which  formed  the  framework  of  the  picture  on 
each  hand,  and  to  which  these  self-asserting 
gates  were  hung,  was,  in  fact,  a picture  by  itself, 
and  quite  threw  into  the  shade,  to  the  eye  of  I 
artist  or  architect,  either  gates,  house,  or  lawn. 

As  a matter  of  association,  there  is  a good 
deal  of  interest  in  an  old  domestic  gateway.  It 
is  the  connexion  between  the  pnblio  and  private 
domain,  the  architectural  feature  which  belongs 
equally  to  both,  and  commonly  suggests,  or 
should  suggest,  to  the  outside  passenger  the 
architectural  character  and  treatment  of  the 
house  itself.  It  conveys  reminiscences  of  all  the 
various  generations,  residents  and  visitors,  who 
have  passed  its  advanced  guard  in  entering  the 
family  house,  or  turned  to  look  at  it,  as  a last 
glimpse  of  the  place,  in  leaving.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  it  was  not  merely  this  senti- 
mental  interest  that  struck  the  casual  observer  • 
but  an  architectural  and  artistic  suggestiveness’ 

It  was  merely  a plain  brick  pier,  with  a brick 
plinth  and  a_by  no  means  elaborate  square  stone 
capping,  dating  probably  from  the  reign  of  good 
Queen  Anne, — who  has  unexpectedly  given  in 
these  latter  days  a name  to  a style,— or  perhaps 
not  qoite  so  far  back.  At  all  events,  the  brioL 
work  was  of  that  kind  which  it  does  the  eye 
good  to  see,  considered  either  constructively  or 
artistically.  The  bricks  were  smaller,— that  is, 
thinner  and  flatter  than  at  present  used,  and  of 
a rich  red.  tint,  which,  in  combination  with 
weather  stains,  and  the  slight  greens  and  greys 
of  moss  and  lichen  here  and  there,  made  the 
whole  such  a beautiful  combination  of  colour 
warm  and  cool,  as  any  artist  might  iustifiablv 
have  spent  some  trouble  in  reproducing  as  a study 
of  effect.  The  tints,  owing  to  natural  influences, 
however,  did  not  predominate  much  over  the 
original  tone  of  the  brickwork,  which  may  have 
been  mellowed  by  time  a little,  but  which,  at 
least,  showed  that,  at  the  date  when  it  was  built 
It  was  possible  to  get  a brick  of  really  fine  colour 
and  smooth  close  texture,  far  superior  in  finish 
of  appearance  to  the  best  stock  brick  of  the  pre- 
sent  day,  and  equally  superior  in  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  tone  to  our  modern  amootbed-out  “patent 
compressed  ” brick,  and  which  was  dependenton 
no  artificial  colouring  or  touching  up.  And  the 
question  is,  why  cannot  we  have  such  a brick 
now  ? If  an  architect  wants  something  beyond 
ordinary  brickwork  in  the  present  day,  and  scorns 
the  wretched  and  perishable  expedient  of  applied 
colouring,  whereby  all  tone  and  surface  texture 
that  the  brick  may  have  are  defaced;  if  he 
chooses  to  think,  moreover,  that  a thinner  brick 
than  the  normal  size  has  a better  appearance, 
and  makes  better  work;  he  cannot  get  what  he 
wants.  He  must  take  the  size  the  trade  choose 
to  give  him;  and  he  must  choose  between  bricks 
of  no  colour  or  tone  at  all,  or  the  raw  effect  of 
applied  colour,  by  which  brickwork  is  reduced 
practically  to  the  level  of  cement.  Yet,  if  such 
beautiful  bricks  as  these  of  our  old  gate.pier  were 
made  theu,  why  cannot  they  be  made  now  ? 

There  is  something  in  the  absolute  solidity  of 


[the  workmanship  which  also  attracts  our  re- 
spectfu!  attention.  Our  old  pier  seems  likely 
to  outlast  the  uew  wall  which  has  been  built  to 
flank  it,  and  which  is  a fair  specimen  of  modern 
brickwork.  Its  lines  and  joints  are  as  true  as 
when  first  built.  It  is  not  improbable,  certainly, 
that  ongmally  it  was  tuck-pointed,  and  time  has 
gradually  and  quietly  removed  this  one  defective 
and  perishable  element  in  its  structure,  and  left 
the  thin  clean-run  joints  with  that  line  of  dark 
shadow  which  adds  so  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  whole,  and  which  proprietors  of  old  build- 
ingB  of  this  date  seem  often  so  ready  to  destroy 
by  the  unnecessary  process  of  re-pointing.  The 
excessive  development  of  pointing  was  the  one 
defect  in  the  brickwork  of  the  period  to  which 
our  pier  belongs,  which  of  course  the  revivers  of 
it  are  blindly  and  inconsiderately  copying,  pro- 
ducing  buildings  which  are  all  a network  of 
crossed  white  lines ; the  characteristic  effect  of 
which,  even  if  it  be  of  any  value  at  all,  is  im. 
paired  as  soon  as  the  mortar  begins  first  to  lose 
its  colour,  and  then  gradually  to  drop  off,  as  it 
infallibly  will.  Independently  of  that,  however, 
there  is  this  about  the  period  which  our  gate- 
pier  represents,  that  it  was  a time  when,  as  our 
I pier  stands  in  evidence,  those  who  paid  for  good, 
solid,  honest,  durable  work  could  get  it.  Such 
I work  is  at  least  very  hard  to  come  at  now,  in 
days  when  a workman  thinks  only  how  he  can 
get  the  highest  wages  for  the  least  labour,  and 
a contractor  too  often  is  occupied  in  cod- 
sidering  how  far  he  can  make  bad  and  cheap 
materials  do  the  work  of  good  ones  ; days  when, 
as  a well-known  modern  philosopher  is  reported 
to  have  said,  in  his  characteristic,  caustic  man- 
ner, a man  thinks  nothing  of  “ breaking  the 
whole  of  the  Ten  Commandments  with  every 
I 8troke_  of  his  hammer.”  Under  such  an  evil 
I condition  of  things,  there  are,  perhaps,  some 
lessons  not  only  architectural,  but  practical  and 
moral,  to  be  learned  from  an  old  brick  gate.pier. 


THE  GALE  AND  THE  TELEGRAPH 
WIRES. 

The  recent  heavy  gales  have  wrought  terrible 
havoc  among  the  telegraph  posts  and  wires,  and 
made  more  evident  a danger  to  travellers  in  the 
streets  to  which  we  have  before  now  alluded. 
Not  only  in  London,  but  in  most  of  the  large 
cities  and  towns  of  the  country,  many  miles  of 
wire— to  be  measured,  indeed,  by  hundreds  of 
miles, — are  suspended  from  posts  and  chimney 
stacks  on  the  tops  of  houses  ; the  state  of  tension 
to  which  these  wires  are  strung  is  evident  from 
the  exceedingly  slight  curve  which  they  make  be- 
tween each  post,  and  in  many  instances  a number 
of  them,  from  ten  to  a dozen  and  more,  are 
strung  across  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares. 
The  resistence  which  such  a row  of  wires 
many  of  them  an  inch  in  diameter,  must  offer  to 
the  wind  is  immense,  and  the  strain  placed  upon 
them  and  their  supports  is  very  severe.  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw,  in  a timely  letter  to  the  Times 
points  out  that  these  wires,  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  smoky,  foggy  atmosphere  of  a town 
like  London,  are  liable  to  rapid  decay  ; and  this  is 
more  particularly  the  case  at  those  parts  which, 
by  their  position,  as  when  twisted  round  the 
posts,  or  otherwise  fixed,  are  apt  to  retain  the 
water  in  rainy  weather,  and  the  rust  and  filth 
when  it  is  fine.  But  telegraph  wires  are  not  ac- 
cesaible  to  periodical  inspection,  and  as  they  are 
subjected  to  no  ordinary  mechanical  wear  and 
tear,  they  are  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

Three  accidents,  one  attended  with  fatal 
results,  in  ore  city  within  twenty.four  hours, 
show  that  the  fears  are  not  groundless;  and  the 
total  destruction  of  a chimney  in  a thoroughfare 
like  Cheapside,  through  the  strain  placed  upon 
it  by  the  telegraph  wire  during  such  heavy 
weather  as  we  have  experienced,  shows  that  the 
dangers  do  not  cease  with  the  mere  snapping  of 
the  wire.  The  sadden  removal  of  the  normal 
pressure  on  one  side  of  a post  or  chimney  is 
sufficient  to  cause  the  “ pull  ” on  the  opposite 
side  to  become  too  great  for  it,  and  in  this  way 
a whole  series  of  accidents  might  be  set  going 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  line. 

After  the  warning  of  the  past  week  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Post-office  authorities  to  take 
precautions  for  the  prevention  of  such  accidents 
for  the  future.  It  is,  perhaps,  inevitable  that 
we  have  telegraph  wires  hung  over  our  heads  • 
for  although  many  miles  are  laid  underground 
with  our  sewers  and  gas  and  water  pipes,  the 
delay  and  expense  of  creating  communication  by 
this  method  would  prevent  its  exclusive  adoption. 
But  at  least  we  have  a right  to  claim  immunity 
from  a death  by  hanging  or  decapitation. 
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SOME  OLD  HOUSES  AKD  THBIK 
STORIES. 

SIR  ISAAC  NKWTOX’S  HOUSE  IN- 
ST. martin’s  PIELDS. 

It  is  curloQS  to  note  how  the  greatest  masters 
in  art,  literature,  and  science  arose  to  the 
dominant  positions  they  seem  destined  ever  to 
retain,  when  art,  literature,  and  science  were  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  their  infancy.  The  great 
philosophers,  sculptors,  and  architects  of  ancient 
Greece,  the  great  painters  of  Italy,  the  great 
poets  and  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  were 
giants  amongst  pigmies, — giants,  mounted  upon 
whose  shoulders  we  often  look  contemptuously 
down  to  boast  our  more  extensive  prospect. 
There  is  to  be  noted,  however,  the  fact  that  these 
wonderful  men  were  of  necessity  creators,  not 
imitators ; and  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  once  said,  that  imitation  cramps  the 
best  energies  of  the  mind. 

In  the  earliest  records  of  experimental  science, 
amongst  the  little  unintentional  follies  and 
earnestly  childish  absurdities  of  its  few  first 
efforts,  stands  another  of  these  intellectually 
gigantic  creatures,  of  whom  it  was  with  excuse- 
able  exaggeration  written,  as  everybody  knows, — 

“ JTature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night : 

God  said,  ‘ Let  Newton  be,’  and  ail  was  light.” 

We  have  been  looking  npon  the  house  in  which 
the  last  portion  of  his  life  was  spent.  Our 
readers  may  look  upon  its  resemblance.  It  still 
stands  in  an  obscure  and  little  used  street 
runniug  out  from  Leicester-square,  adjoining 
one  of  the  most  interesting  old  places  of  worship 
in  the  country.  The  observatory  Newton  built 
upon  its  roof,  shown  in  our  sketch  (from  an  old 
print),  is  no  longer  there,  and  the  old  porch  has 
been  removed,  while  the  exterior  of  the  building 
has  an  appearance  of  dilapidation  and  neglect 
drearily  ominous  of  its  too  speedy  departure. 

The  observatory  was  removed  about  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  was  sold,  we  are  told,  to  supply 
some  new  pews  for  the  chapel  next  door ! Newton 
once  said  the  happiest  hours  in  his  life  were 
passed  in  that  observatory.  In  a day  when 
people  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  see 
the  place  he  loved  in  connexion  with  this  his  now 
neglected  and  almost-forgotten  old  house,  it  was 
associated  with  the  chapel  as  a Sunday  school, 
and  was  carefully  kept  in  repair  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  visitors  by  the  school  committee.  This 
was  in  1834,  before  which  time  foreign 
philosophers  had  gone  away  from  it  mournful 
or  indignant,  and  with  no  little  contempt  in  their 
hearts  for  a nation  which  could  suffer  a relic  of 
such  national  importance  to  fall  into  ruin  and 
decay.  What  do  they  say  of  it,  and  of  so  many 
other  old  houses  of  ours,  similarly  interesting 
and  important,  now  ? Would  Shakspeare’s 
house  be  in  existence  if  Americans  had  not 
threatened  to  preserve  and  remove  it  from 
England  ? 

Let  us  bring  Newton,  the  Shakspeare  of 
science,  from  the  dim  past,  and  in  our  imagina- 
tion briefly  trace  his  life  on  its  way  to  this  quiet, 
old,  seventeenth-century  suburban  dwelling. 

We  see  him  enjoying  perfect  tranquility  and 
repose  in  a time  of  riot  and  turbulence,  noble 
where  all  around  are  ignoble,  pions  when  religion 
was  laughable,  unambitious,  diffident,  and  retir- 
ing, with  bis  pleasure  at  the  mercy  of  no  outer 
influences,  and  with  his  greatest  wants  supplied 
from  within  himself.  When,  as  a famous  lady 
of  the  period  said,  " the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  are  better  company  than  the 
beau-monde,”  when  vice  was  fashionable,  and 
virtue  scornfully  regarded,  and  when  even  men 
of  genius  passed  half  their  time  growing  excited, 
feverish,  owlish,  or  quarrelsome  in  tavern  par- 
lours, he  lived,  separate  and  apart,  akind  ofdual 
life,  at  once  in  the  world  and  out  of  it. 

Even  as  a boy,  said  an  old  lady,  lira.  Vincent, 
who  had  known  him  familiarly  at  that  time, 
Newton  “ was  always  a sober,  silent,  thinking 
lad,  and  was  never  known  scarce  to  play  with 
the  boys  abroad  at  their  silly  amusements,  but 
would  rather  choose  to  be  at  home,  even  among 
the  girls.”  When  older,  and  sent  by  his  mother 
to  sell  the  produce  of  her  land  at  Grantham 
market,  a distance  of  five  miles,  and  bring  back 
certain  commodities  from  that  town  to  his  quiet 
home,  embosomed  among  the  lonely  hills  of 
Woolsthorpe,  he  displayed  the  same  character, 
istica.  As  soon  as  he  and  the  servant  who 
attended  him  arrived  at  the  Saracen’s  Head  in 
Westgate,  Isaac  generally  left  the  market  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  by  the  man,  and  retired 
to  a garret  belonging  to  Mr.  Clarke,  an  npothe- 
cary,  with  whom  he  had  previously  lodged  when 


at  the  Grantham  Grammar  School.  There  he 
plunged  into  the  pages  of  certain  old  books, 
and,  oblivious  of  the  fleeting  time,  would 
emerge  only  when  the  trusty,  old,  indulgent 
servant  who  had  known,  and,  perhaps,  loved,  his 
dead  father,  summoned  him  to  commence  tbeir 
return  journey.  The  books  which  attracted  him 
were  probably  those  he  bad  taken  delight  iu  as 
a school  boy,  dear  friends  in  shabby  bindings, 
from  which  he  parted  in  sorrow  every  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  rejoined  with  eagerness  and 
pleasure  every  Saturday  morning.  When  sent 
forth  by  his  twice-widowed  mother,  Mrs.  Smith, 
to  look  after  the  sheep  or  corn,  or  labourers,  in 
the  fields,  he  would  be  found  under  a tree  or 
hedge,  deaf  to  all  extraneous  sounds,  blind  to  all 
extraneous  sights,  absorbed  in  the  perplexing 
difficulties  of  some  mathematical  problem,  or 
busy  with  his  pocket-knife  cutting  wooden 
models  to  test  mechanical  theories,  or  down  by 
the  river-side  constructing  experimental  mill- 
wheels. He  was  a great  trouble  to  his  poor  mother, 
and  we  can  imagine  how  iu  her  deep  distress 
she  often  went  to  her  brother,  the  Rev.  William 
Ayscough,  of  Burton  Goggles,  and  asked  him 
despairingly  whatever  she  should  or  could  do 
with  that  troublesome  boy  Isaac,  who  would  not 
make  himself  useful,  and  yet  was  such  a wonder- 
fully  clever  fellow,  who  was  so  amiable  and  yet 
so  onmanageable-. 

When  his  mother,  acting  upon  the  advice  of 
her  brothers  and  others,  who  saw  the  bent  of 
young  Isaac’s  natural  inclinations,  and  gravely 
advised  her  to  encourage  them,  sent  him  to 
college,  he  sat  at  the  feot  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Isaac  Barrow,  “and  spent,”  says  Mr.  Conduit, 
“the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  his  closet.” 
When  he  was  tired  with  his  severer  studies  of 
philosophy,  his  relief  and  amusement,  we  are 
told,  were  found  neither  in  dissipation  nor  athletic 
sports,  but  in  going  to  some  other  study,  that  of 
history,  chronology,  divinity,  or  chemietry, 
which  had  then  hardly  emerged  from  alchemy. 

A dreamy,  quiet,  genuine  student-life,  full  of 
placid  enjoyment,  which  estranged  him  from  the 
rest  of  the  collegians,  at  least  as  effectually  then 
as  it  would  now. 

This  power  of  abstracting  his  mind  from  outer 
surroundings  never  departed  from  him.  In  his 
later  life  he  would  often  pause  in  the  process  of 
dressing  after  a night’s  rest,  and  become  absorbed 
in  the  pursuit  of  some  train  of  subtle  reasoning, 
sitting  for  hours  motionless,  more  or  less  un- 
clothed,  on  the  aide  of  the  bed,  with  his  venerable 
white  head  bent,  and  his  brows  contracted  over 
his  downcast  eyes,  patiently  following  a fresh  clue 
to  some  new  truth,  which  should  be  .a  death- 
blow to  some  old  error,  or  a stepping-stone  on 
the  way  to  ground  still  more  advanced  in  wisdom. 
Often,  in  that  old  house  of  our  sketch,  was  he 
repeatedly  reminded  of  some  forgotten  frugal 
meal,  which  had  long  been  waiting  for  him,  the 
frequent  neglect  of  which  was  serionsly  impair- 
ing his  health. 

In  Cambridge  commenced  his  wonderful  career 
of  greatness.  There  he  became  the  scholar, 
Bachelor,  and  Master  of  Arts,  wasappointed  senior 
Fellow,  won, — although  he  did  not  wear, — the 
honour  of  the  fellowship  of  law;  and  on  Dr. 
Barrow’s  deserting  philosophy  for  divinity,  took 
bis  place  as  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics. 
There  he  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the 
great  philosophical  writings  then  extant, — those 
of  poor,  unappreciated  Descartes,  of  Kepler, 
Wallis,  Onghtred,  Van  Schooten,  and  others. 
There  he  made  himself  perfectly  master  of  all 
the  different  methods  of  calculation  and  research 
adopted  by  the  greatest  known  geometricians  and 
astronomers,  wherewith  he  proceeded  to  verify 
or  disprove  the  most  valuable  discoveries  of  past 
ages.  Unearthing  as  ho  went  better  and  more 
exhaustive  experiments,  whereby  truth  could  be 
patiently  and  elaborately  evolved  from  false- 
hood,  he  founded  new  systems  of  philosophy. 
Proceeding  from  effects  to  causes,  and  thence  to 
new  experiments  developing  other  effects  trace- 
able to  new  causes,  he  thus  made  rapid  and 
astonishing  progress  in  fields  whichup  to  that  time 
had  been  altogether  unknown  and  undreamed  of. 
What  the  Eoyal  Society  then  was  we  have  de- 
scribed in  our  article  on  its  first  house  in  Crane- 
court,  still  etanding  (seep.  32,  ante).  The  readers 
of  that  paper  will  feel  sure  that  its  members 
could  not  long  overlook  the  existence  of  a Newton 
amongst  them.  He  was  invited,  with  profound 
respect  and  reverence,  to  do  honour  to  their 
meetings  by  his  attendance. 

To  that  Society,— be  it  never  forgotten,— we 
owe  it  that  Newton,  diffident  and  retiring,  and 
almost  morbidly  loth  to  court  publicity  for 
either  himself  or  his  discoveries,  asserting  that' 


he  was  far  too  young  to  play  the  part  of  a re« 
foriner  in  philosophy,  came  forth  into  the  light, 
whereby  we  see  him,  as  without  such  induce- 
ments it  is  possible  he  might  never  have  come. 
Hence  became  known  those  extraordinary  truths 
involved  iu  his  communications  on  the  methods 
of  “fluxions,”  universal  gravitation,  and  the  pro- 
perties and  nature  of  light,  discoveries  of  un- 
exampled grandeur  and  importance,  which,  as 
M.  Biot  declares,  he  had  conceived  and  soundly 
demonstrated  before  he  had  attained  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  The  chambers  he  occupied  at 
Cambridge  are  said  to  have  been  next  to  the 
chief  gate,  and  to  have  communicated  with  the 
observatory  in  the  great  tower,  which  was  fur- 
nished by  Newton,  Cotes,  and  others. 

In  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society  is  preserved 
the  first  complete  reflecting  telescope,  which  had 
so  much  to  do  with  theevolvement  of  astronomy 
from  astrology,  labelled  “ Invented  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  made  with  his  own  hands,  1G71. 

This  instrument,  which  Newton  regarded  with 
contempt,  was  received  in  December — the  month 
in  which  Newton  had  been  born— and  in  the 
following  January  he  was  enthusiastically  elected 
a member  of  the  Society,  not  long  after  he  bad 
received  its  “solemn  thanks”  for  the  paper  in 
which  he  had  given  an  account  of  his  iiivestiga- 
tions. 

Newton’s  dread  of  public  notice  and  love  of 
quiet  and  solitude  were  intensified  by  the  events 
which  succeeded  his  being  made  conspicuous  by 
the  Royal  Society.  Envy-begotten  controversy, 
of  course,  arose ; but  Newton’s  wonderful  dis- 
coveries passed  through  that  test  of  fire,  and 
came  forth  unchanged  and  confirmed.  ^ His 
optical  lectures,  whicli  Dr.  Barrow  bad  published 
for  him,  were  desperately  assailed.  The  curator 
of  the  Royal  Society,  Dr.  Hooke,  a man  ingenious 
enough  in  some  branches  of  mocbanicp,  who  was 
alike  deformed  in  mind  and  body,  was  his  bitter 
and  violent  antagonist.  He  denounced  Mr. 
Newton’s  conolusions  with  ill-disguised  con- 
tempt  and  anger.  How  dare  this  man  from 
Cambridge  assert  that  light  was  a compound  of 
seven  coloured  rays  with  distinct  properties, 
when  he,  the  curator  of  the  Royal  Society,  had 
previously  and  distinctly  asserted  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  only  two,  the  violet  and  the  red  ! Such 
impudence  was  unbearable.  Then  a man  of  real 
learning  and  ability,  but  one  who,  as  many  do, 
fashioned  his  facts  to  fit  his  theories,  a French 
Jesuit,  Father  Tardies,  who  died  in  1673,  attacked 
Newton’s  discoveries.  He  argued  positively  that 
all  the  rays  of  light  were  equally  refrangible ! 
Then,  again,  a physician,  with  no  conscience  to 
speak  of,  and  no  scruples  about  the  means 
whereby  he  attained  bis  aelf-landatory  ends, 
Linus  of  Liege,  actually  asserted  that  the 
elongated  image  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
prism  was  a mere  fiction.  He  had  himself  often 
tried  the  experiment — as  almost  every  school- 
boy now  does  — and  he  bad  never  been  able 
to  see  anything  more  than  a luminous  spot 
perfectly  round  and  perfectly  colourless  ! Did 
he  lie,  or  did  he  look  through  a hole,  forgetting 
to  put  the  prism  in  its  place  ? He  was  polite 
enough,  and  sensible  enough,  to  add  that  Newton 
was  probably  (how  merrily  the  great  English 
philosopher  must  have  laughed)  not  purposely 
deceiving,  but  accidentally  deceived,  by — what, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  nonsensical,  do  you 
think  some  coloured  cloud  accidentally  pass- 
ing along  the  heavens ! ” 

These,  and  many  such  things,  duly  made  their 
appearance  in  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions 
published  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  were 
gravely  read  and  considered  by  the  members. 
Newton  quietly  smiled  at  their  nonaenae,  and, 
putting  them  aside,  would  have  speedily  for- 
gotten all  about  them.  But  his  friends  would 
not  permit  him  to  do  so.  They  were  angry,  and 
when  they  saw  clumsy  dabblers  in  philosophy 
chuckling  at  his  silence  as  a proof  of  the  unan- 
Bwerability  of  these  curious  arguments,  they 
persistently  and  anxiously  urged  him  to  reply,  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
dignity.  Hia  gentle  nature,  formed  for  quiet 
contemplation,  shrank  in  pain  from  the  mere 
idea  of  sneh  uncongenial  occupation.  With 
extreme  reluctance,  and  after  he  had  been  long 
teazed  with  repeated  applications,  he  commenced, 
a very  troublesome  and  most  unprofitable  con- 
troversy, referring  to  which,  in  December,  1675, 
he  mournfully  blamed  his  own  rash  imprudence 
in  “ parting  with  so  substantial  a blessing  as 
quiet  to  run  after  a shadow.”  To  attempt  the 
conviction  of  arrogant,  overbearing,  wilfully 
ignorant  men,  arguing  rather  for  triumph  than 
for  truth,  or  naturally  stupid  unconvincible  men, 
who  cannot  see  truth,  is  in  fact — as  most  men 
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•who  have  tried  it  know — the  very  worst  and  most 
foolish  kind  of  ahadow-hanting.  “Philosophy,” 
said  Newton,  in  a letter  to  Halley,  “is  such  an 
impertinently  litigions  lady,  that  a man  had  as 
good  be  engaged  in  lawsuits  as  have  to  do  with 
her”j  and  his  words  retain  their  truth  to  this 
day.  Such  a terror  had  he  of  controversy,  that 
he  absolutely  declined  to  publish  his  completed 
work  on  Fluxions,  lest  new  attacks  should  re- 
awaken this  obnoxious  thing,  and  once  more 
involve  him  in  its  pain,  trouble,  and  peace- 
destroying  influences. 

Happy  and  contented  in  his  labours,  Newton 
merely  wished  to  be  left  alone  to  pursue  the 
darling  mistress  he  bad  wedded,  the  “ imper- 
tinently  litigious  lady”  of  bis  jealous  wonld-be 
rivals.  She  bad  no  charms  for  that  faithful  and 
devoted  lover  apart  from  her  beautiful  self. 
She  certainly  brought  him  no  dowry  in  the  shape 
of  money,  and  the  fame  her  blissful  favours  won 
him  were  as  nothing  in  the  presence  of  their 
enjoyment.  We  see  how  poor  he  was  in  1675, 
in  the  January  of  which  year  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  then  holding  its  meetings  at 
Gresham  College,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  with  oar 
familiar  old  friend  of  the  famous  Diary,  Samuel 
Pepys,  in  the  presidential  chair,  brought  forward 
a motion  whereby  Newton  was  “ excused  from 
the  weekly  contribution  of  one  shilling  on 
account  of  his  low  circumstances,  as  he  repre- 
sented.” 

“Aaherepresented”  ! Methinks  we  scent  here 
the  odour  of  the  Society’s  then  new  secretary, 
Dr.  Hooke,  They  are  words  which  may 
chronicle  the  cowardly  insinuation  of  a doubt, 
and  consequently aninsult.  By-the-bye, — aterm 
we  are  rather  given  to  using, — how  few  nnder 
precisely  similar  circnmstancea  have  the  courage 
of  honesty  to  admit  their  poverty.  If  it  were  not 
80,  bow  soon  the  income  of  every  society  in  the 
land  would  lessen,  and  the  lists  of  their  members 
grow  less,  for  in  these  days,  as  the  writer’s  poor 
dead  friend,  John  Timbs,  could  have  told  us, 
we  do  not  excuse  the  payment  of  fees  to  learned 
societies  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  which  in  this 
country  has  always  been  regarded,  and  in  one 
way  or  another  punished,  as  a crime,  and  it  is 
probable,  always  will  be. 

Charles  II.,  who  prided  himself  nearly  as  much 
upon  his  taste  for  science  as  he  did  upon  his 
taste  for  licentiousness,  granted  Newton  a special 
dispensation  in  1675,  that  he  might  continue  his 
fellowship  without  taking  orders. 

In  1684,  Newton’s  glorious  “ Principia  ” was 
laid  in  manuscript  before  the  Royal  Society,  and 
its  secretary  began  at  last  to  admit  the  vast  im- 
portance and  value  of  its  great  discoveries.  He 
claimed  them  for  his  own  ! But  the  Society, 
ignoring  his  passionate  appeals  and  indignant 
denunciations,  ordered  the  work  to  be  printed  as 
Isaac  Newton’s,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr. 
Newton’s  personal  friend,  the  Society’s  clerk, 
Halley,  the  astronomer,  he  whom  Newton  sternly 
rebuked  for  his  infidelity,  and  to  whom  the  art  of 
navigation  is  so  deeply  indebted. 

Then  the  fame  of  Isaac  Newton  first  took  wings 
and  went  abroad  into  the  farther  regions  of  the 
earth.  The  disciples  of  Aristotle,  who  had  refused 
to  look  through  the  earliest  invented  telescope 
lest  it  should  disturb  their  favourite  ancient 
theories,  were  still  in  arms  against  him,  but  bis 
•disciples  began  to  grow  and  mnltiply  in  wisdom 
and  in  strength,  and  the  end  of  numerous  ancient 
errors  was  at  hand.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  turn  to 
the  records  of  social  and  political  life  in  England 
at  this  time  and  find  how  little  the  general 
publio  knew  of,  or  cared  for,  these  grand  dis- 
coveries.  One  of  the  greatest  mathematicians 
of  his  age,  the  Marquis  rH6pital,  was  so 
anxious  to  know  all  about  the  wonderful  Mr. 
Newton,  how  he  ate,  drank,  slept,  what  he 
looked  like,  where  he  lived,  in  what  kind  of 
house,  &o.,  that  he  pub  these  and  similar  ques- 
tions to  every  English  man  and  woman  he  met, 
and  he  was  doubtless  often  astonished  and  in- 
dignant to  receive  for  reply  “ Newton  ! Newton  ! 
pray  who  and  what  is  he,  Marqnis  ? I never  met 
him  in  Society.”  If  he  had  spoken  of  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  how  animated  and  talkative  they  would 
have  been ! 

For  two  years  Newton’s  “Principia”  had 
been  his  life.  He  existed  in  it  only  ; waking 
and  dreaming,  it  was  always  before  him. 
“Often,”  says  Biot,  “ lost  in  the  contemplation 
of  those  sublime  truths  he  went  through  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  life  without  perceiving  that  he 
did  BO,  and  without  his  thinking  principle 
seeming  to  preserve  any  connexion  with  his 
body.  It  is  said  that  oftener  than  once  after  he 
had  begun  to  dress  himself  in  the  morning,  he 
suddenly  sab  down  again  upon  hia  bed,  arrested 
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by  some  thought,  and  remained  in  that  situa- 
tion half-naked  for  hours,  pursuing  the  idea 
which  ooenpied  him.  He  would  have  even  for- 
gotten to  take  his  food  if  they  had  not  reminded 
him  of  it ; nay,  even  sometimes  when  he  felt 
himself  hungry  before  any  of  his  meals  it  would 
not  have  been  impossible  to  persuade  him  that  he 
had  already  finished  it.”  One  day  hia  particular 
friend  Dr.  Stukely  (the  famous  Lincolnshire 
divine  and  antiquary)  had  come  to  dine  with 
him  in  hia  quiet  retreat  at  Cambridge.  He 
waited  so  long  for  Newton  to  come  out  of  the 
study  in  which  he  was  shut  up,  that  he  began 
to  grow  faint.  It  was  most  tantalising.  There 
was  the  table  ready  laid  and  the  dinner  upon  it, 
and  there  was  the  doctor  growing  more  and  more 
hungry  and  faint.  At  last  he  ventured  to  help 
himself  to  a chicken,  and,  progressing  slowly,  had 
picked  its  bones  tolerably  clean  and  retired 
from  the  table  before  the  philosopher  entered 
the  room.  After  saluting  him  genially,  and  re- 
marking that  it  must  be  quite  late  for  he  felt 
very  hungry,  Newton  sat  down  to  the  table,  and 
lifting  the  cover  saw  the  picked  bones.  Without 
the  least  emotion  he  placidly  replaced  it,  quietly 
remarking,  “ I thought  I had  nob  dined,  but  I 
perceive  I have.” 

We  can  imagine  the  doctor’s  roar  of  laughter 
and  Newton’s  amusement  when  the  explanation 
and  apology  followed. 

King  Charles  “the  Merry”  was  dead,  and 
King  James  the  Gloomy  reigned  in  hia  stead, 
when  the  “Principia”  was  published;  and  in 
the  same  year  that  last-named  nnamiable-looking 
monarch  thought  proper  to  send  down  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  one  Father  Francis,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  with  the  royal  command  that 
he  should  be  admitted  as  a master  of^arts  without 
the  exaction  of  the  ordinary  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy.  Such  a freak  of  arbitrary 
power,  interfering  with  the  privileges  of  the 
University,  and  offensive  to  the  prejudices  of 
Protestantism,  dispelled  the  lingering  ihopes  of 
the  most  loyal  and  king-loving  subjects.  The 
vtoe-chancolior  of  Cambridge  University,  Dr, 
Peachall,  and  his  senate  declined  to  obey  King 
James,  and  wore  summoned  to  answer  for  their 
disobedience  before  the  moat  infamous  and  un- 
scrnpulous  Jadge  Jeffreys.  Peachall  was  con- 
sequently deprived  of  his  office,  and  snspended 
from  the  mastership  of  Magdalen  College. 

Then  sprang  forth  hidden  and  most  unsus- 
pected, fiercely  burning,  fire.  Even  the  gentle, 
modest,  peace-loving  student,  Newton,  shared 
the  general  excitement.  Cambridge  was  in  a 
state  of  ferment.  Oxford  shared  the  wrongs  of 
Cambridge,  and  also  the  passionate  and  feverish 
agitation.  Wrath  spread  in  every  direction. 
James  grew  alarmed,  and  strove  to  repress  by 
fear.  All  parties  and  sects  were  on  the  eve  of 
uniting  against  the  Government,  despite  the 
terrible  punishmente  it  inflicted.  He  was  a daring 
man  who  stood  up  for  the  popular  cause;  but 
Newton  had  never  displayed  that  quality  before. 
He  had  become  a strictly  pious  man,  a stanch  Pro- 
testant, and  a true  patriot,  knowing  nothing  and 
caring  little  about  polities ; bat  now  he  shared 
the  common  indignation.  As  he  had  been  the 
I first  and  foremost  to  oppose  the  royal  mandate, 
so  he  was  the  moat  fierce  in  denouncing  the  gross 
injustice  of  the  royal  Government.  In  that  time 
of  universal  excitement,  when  the  national 
Church  was  in  sore  danger  and  distress,  the 
student  became  the  patriot,  ready  to  risk  life 
and  liberty  for  his  country’s  well-being.  It  was 
a latent  phase  of  his  character,  never  seen  before, 
and  startling  in  the  flash-like  suddenness  of  its 
development.  So  deeply  did  it  impress  the 
popular  mind  in  Cambridge,  that  when  the  last 
of  the  only  two  Convention  Parliaments  we  have 
had  in  this  country  was  elected,  Newton  was  one 
of  the  representatives  of  that  city. 

It  was  a very  cruel  honour.  A man  more 
unfitted  by  nature  for  such  a position  could  not 
have  been  discovered.  If  the  comparatively 
playful  and  peaceful  struggles  of  literary  and 
philosophical  controversy  had  been  so  terrible  to 
him,  awful  indeed  must  have  been  the  half 
savage,  madly  turbulent  torrent  of  political  strife 
at  a period  when  party-feelings  were  wildly 
dominant,  when  men’s  prejudices  and  passions 
were  at  white  heat,  and  a throne  was  tottering 
to  its  fall.  The  poor  philosopher  grew  utterly 
confused  and  bewildered,  his  old  calmness 
deserted  him,  his  old  feelings  of  diffidence  and 
doubt  were  concentrated  into  absolute  terror,  his 
health  suffered,  his  brain  was  affected,  men  said 
he  was  mad.  At  last  the  etorm  and  the  whirl- 
wind which  had  caoght  him  up  began  to  cease. 
In  February,  1690,  when  William  of  Orange  was 
on.  the  British  throne,  the  Convention  Parliament 
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was  dissolved.  But  it  left  Newton  a changed 
man.  He  retired  to  Cambridge,  and  resumed 
his  delightful  studies,  but  not  with  the  old  feel- 
ing of  entire  and  perfect  devotednesa. 

Where  Newton  resided  when  in  Loudon  for  the 
performance  of  his  Parliamentary  duties  we 
have  not  just  now  the  means  of  ascertaining, 
but  afterwards  he  resided,  until  the  year  1095, 
almost  exclusively  in  Cambridge,  bo  that  we 
have  not  even  yet  fairly  brought  him  to  the  house 
in  St.  Marbin’s-street,  where  in  the  meantime 
strange  changes  had  been  going  on.  The  rural 
character  of  that  locality  had  been  fast  disap- 
pearing, and  it  began  to  assume  that  air  of  being 
in  a foreign  country,  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained.  The  hedges  bad  been  disappearing  in 
Hedge-lane,  afterwards  called  Whitcomb-street, 
aud  new  buildings  were  cropping  up  near 
Leicester  Palace  in  the  fields  then  named  after  it, 
bat  now  known  as  Leicestor-squaro.  Louis  XIV. 
“ by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and 
Navarre,”  having  revoked  the  famous  edict  of 
Nantes,  had  commenced  that  horrible  perseention 
of  the  French  Protestants  which  soon  after  drove 
500,000  skilful  and  able  artisans  out  of  France. 
Of  these  about  50,000  had  come  to  England,  and 
settled  down  in  Leicester-fields,  Spitalfieldp,  and 
Soho,  to  establish  themselves  in  their  trades  as 
jewellers,  watch-makers,  silk-weavers,  glass- 
blowers,  &c. 

Upon  a piece  of  ground  adjoining  Newton’s 
house,  most  probably  belonging  to  it,  aided  by 
publio  subscriptions  and  by  a grant  from  the 
Government,  these  unhappy  fugitives  had  erected 
a place  of  worship,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Orange-street  Chapel, — it  is  partially  shown  in 
onr  sketch, — wherein  it  is  touching  to  find  how 
the  poor  French  exiles  prayed  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  forgiveness  for  the  persecutor  who 
had  driven  them  in  wild  terror  from  their  home 
and  relatives,  friends  and  country.  “ And  thou,” 
prayed  one,  “ thou,  dread  prince,  whom  I once 
honoured  as  my  king,  and  whom  I yet  respect  as 
the  Almighty’s  scourge,  thou  also  shalfc  share  my 
prayers,  and  have  my  good  wishes.” 

The  chapel  was  built  in  the  year  of  the 
“Principia’s”  publication,  and  amongst  those  who 
would  be  interested  most  deeply  in  it  and  its 
builders  we  may  be  sure  Newton  was  one.  We 
feel  as  sure  of  that  as  if  we  bad  seen  his  short, 
well-set  figure,  and  kindly,  comely  face,  going 
about  amongst  these  poor  outcasts  of  country  and 
kindred,  who,  for  the  sake  of  God  and  their  con- 
science, were  enduring  uncomplainingly  sneh 
cruel  sufferings  and  bitter  wrongs.  What  fearful 
stories  they  may  have  told  him  of  those  horrible 
dragonades  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
Revocation,  of  painful  hidings  in  woods  and  caves, 
where  hundreds  died  of  cold  and  hunger,  of  their 
being  forbidden  to  exercise  the  various  callings 
and  trades  whereby  they  had  lived,  of  incredibly 
cruel  insults  and  degradations  heaped  upon  them, 
of  their  dead  being  denied  Christian  burial,  the 
pulling  down  of  their  oharches,  and  the  crnelly 
killing  of  their  ministers.  The  heart  of  all 
England  was  aglow  with  furious  indignation  at 
the  story  of  their  sufferings  and  in  admiration  of 
their  heroism.  All  Europe  shuddered  to  hear  of 
the  horrible  tortures  Inflicted  upon  these  truthful, 
simple-hearted,  unofiending,  and  industrious 
people.  Isaac  Newton  may  have  remembered 
all  the  things  thus  vividly  impressed  upon  his 
mind  when  shortly  afterwards  the  arbitrary  acts 
of  King  James,  the  Papist,  and  the  cruel,  blood- 
thirsty  doings  of  Judge  Jeffreys  fired  him  with 
patriotic  rage,  and  brought  him  so  unexpectedly 
and  surprisingly  to  the  front  as  a political  and 
religious  leader,  when  the  dreary  old  never- 
quite-won  battle  of  right  against  might  was  once 
more  to  be  fought  oat  on  English  soil. 

Many  a romantic  incident  of  patient  endurance 
and  heroic  self-devotion  touched  bis  sympathies 
as  ho  went  amongst  these  poor  people  with  out- 
stretched hand,  giving  of  his  little  more  than  he 
could  spare ; and  when  be  took  up  hie  residence 
amongst  them  a comparatively  wealthy  man, 
being  Master  of  the  Mint  for  Queen  Anne,  whose 
special  favourite  be  became,  and  having  other 
sources  to  swell  hia  large  income,  be  may  have 
done  so  with  the  idea  of  assisting  and  being 
useful  in  various  ways  to  these  poor  French 
families,  for  the  locality  was  nob  by  any  means 
the  most  convenient  for  either  his  duties  or  his 
pleasures. 

But  we  must  go  back  once  more.  Following, 
but  too  closely,  upon  his  disastrous  plunge  into 
politics,  by  which  there  is  little  room  for  doubt- 
ing  that  his  mind  had  been  very  seriously  and 
injuriously  affected,  and  from  which  he  had  not 
then  recovered,  came  another  sickening  disaster, 
* the  stunning  force  of  which  only  a true  thinker 
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and  student  can  appreoiate.  He  was  bringing 
to  a conclusion  some  extremely  important  calcu- 
lations  arrived  at  by  long  and  deeply  pondering 
over  each  soccessive  stage  of  its  advancement, 
by  fitting  fact  to  fact  with  growing  firmness  and 
assnrance,  and  was  fast  nearing  the  goal  of 
another  glorious  success,  when  all  his  efforts 
were  rendered  useless  in  a moment.  His 
favourite  pet  dog  upset  a lighted  candle  amongst 
his  papers,  and  they  were  all  destroyed.  ” Ah  ! 
Diamond,  Diamond,  thou  little  knowest  the 
mischief  thou  hast  done,”  is  all  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  on  discovering  his  loss,  but  we  learn 
from  another  source  that,  nevertheless,  he  “was 
so  troubled  thereat  that  every  one  thought  he 
would  have  rnn  mad,  and  he  was  nob  himself  for 
a month  after.  Indeed,  according  to  a letter 
dated  May  29th,  1694,  published  in  Lord  King’s 
“ Life  of  Locke,”  his  friends  found  it  necessary 
to  confine  him. 

There  are  some  strange  letters  of  his  still  pre- 
served, in  which  a morbid,  excitable,  restlessly 
suspicious  state  of  mind  is  displayed  utterly 
foreign  to  his  ordinary  condition.  In  one  of 


vost  of  Edinburgh,  offering  a yearly  sum  of  At  Kensington,  on  the  20th  of  March,  between 
20Z.  to  induce  Mr.  Maclaurin  to  fill  the  post  of  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  strong  and 
assistant  to  Mr.  James  Gregory,  who  was  pro-  ■ clear  in  thought,  with  all  his  mental  facultTes  in. 
feasor  of  mathematics  in  the  University.  The  their  prime,  and  just  after  he  had  pnt  aside  hia 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  has  in  its  mnsenm  I work  for  the  last  time,  he  died,  aged  eighty-five. 
the  door  of  Newton’s  bookcase,  which  derives  | His  sufferings  during  this  illoesa  had  been 
some,  at  least,  of  its  interest  in  the  eyes  of  terrible,  and  Addison  records  for  us  that,  when 
Scotchmen  from  the  fact  that  the  great  philo-  his  agouy  was  so  great  that  drops  of  sweat 
sopher  himself  believed  that  his  family  was  of  forced  themselves  through  a double  nightcap  he 
Scottish  descent.  j wore,  he  never  complained  or  cried  out. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1705,  at  Cambridge,  I We  have  completed  the  story  of  the  old  boose 
Newton  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne,  who  fre-  ! in  St.  Martin’s  lane  so  far  as  it  concerns  Sir 
quently  declared  that  she  considered  herself  j Isaac  Newton,  but  the  story  of  the  house  is 
happy  and  honoured  in  belonging  to  an  age  and  , incomplete.  However,  what  we  have  to  say  of 

f>nn  T1  f,ri7  tVlof  Vt/'.o  of  n rvaT,inn  L_„  -i 


country  that  cunld  boast  a genius  so  extraor- 
dinary. But  in  the  same  year  Cambridge 
declined  to  re-elect  him,  and  he  ceased  to  sib  in 
Parliament. 

We  see  the  change  public  life  had  wrought  in 
the  knightly  reclnae  and  scholar  when  the  hot 
controversy  arose  between  himself  and  Leibnitz 
on  the  subject  of  their  respective  claims  to  the 
original  discovery  of  the  “ flaxionary,”  or  differ- 
ential calculus,  on  which  the  mild,  modest, 


it  in  connexion  with  other  famous  occupants  must 
bo  reserved  for  another  paper. 


MODERN  STREET  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
STOCKHOLM. 

i The  illnstration  given  in  this  number  shows  a 

, - V r • • £ ■ "I ’ ““  good  specimen  of  architectnre  in  Sweden,  and 

these  he  sohcits^  forgiveness  for  having  accused  j shrinking  philosopher  of  early  life  has  degene-  represents  the  residence  of  Herr  Jean  Bolinder, 
his  true  and  loring  friend  Locke  of^endeavonring  ' rated  into  the  angry,  vehement  swasb-buokler  in  Blasieholmen,  Stockholm.  When  completed^ 
^ with  women,  ’ of  being  a i of  paper  warfare.;;^  But  to  the  poor,  and  to  those  . it  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city  in  more  than 

Hobbist,  cn  attempting  to  injure  his, ^Newton’s,  who  needed  help  and  sympathy,  he  was  what  he  one  respect.  The  problem  the  architect  had  to 
political  character,  and  for  having  said  when  he  ' had  ever  been.  Prosperity  and  fame  wrought ' solve  was  not  easy,  although  he  was  nob  fettered 
heard  Locke  was  ill  and  likelyto  die,  “It  were  no  evil  in  this  direction,  but  much  good.  Mr.  in  his  design  by  any  instructions  oftho  owner’s 
better  he  were  dead.”  And  in  another  the  latter  having  given  him  carte 


letter,  by  way  of  explaining  how  these 
baseless  ideas  and  suspicions  gob  into 
his  mind,  ho  writes  : — 

"The  last  winter,  by  sleeping  too 
often  by  my  fire,  I got  an  ill  habit  of 
sleeping;  and  a distemper,  which  this 
snramer  (1693)  has  been  epidemical, 
put  me  farther  oat  of  order,  so  than 
when  I wrote  to  you,  I had  not  slept 
an  hour  at  night  for  a fortnight 
together,  and  for  five  nights  together 
not  a wink.  I remember  I wrote  tn 
you,  but  what  I said  of  your  book  I 
remember  not.  If  you  will  please  to 
send  me  a transcript  of  that  passage, 

I will  give  you  an  account  of  it,  if  I 
can.” 

A letter  of  a somewhat  similar 
tendency  to  Pepys  as  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  dated  September,  169?, 
was  published  by  Dr.  Brewster.  Soou 
afterwards  Newton  appears  to  have 
been  restored  to  bis  usual  state  of 
health,  and  to  have  resumed  his 
laboors,  the  earliest  results  of  which 
were  those  famous  profoundly  elabo- 
rate epistles  on  the  existence  of  a deity 
addressed  to  his  friend  Dr.  Bentley. 

In  1695  he  was  appointed,  through 
the  interest  of  a friend,  of  whom  also 
he  had  been  wrongfully  snspioious  at 
the  time  of  his  mental  distemper — 

Mr.  Charles  Montague,  afterwards 
Earlof  Halifax, — to  the  post  of  warden 
of  the  Mint,  whereby  he  secured  an 
income  of  five  or  six  hundred  a year. 

Then  it  probably  was  that  he  re- 
moved to  London  and  occupied  per- 
manently  the  house  in  St.  Martin’s- 
lane  with  which  his  name  has  ever 
since  been  associated.  Foor  years 
after  he  became  Master  of  the  Mint,  with  an 
income  varying  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
a year. 

In  1699  he  was  elected  Foreign  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  in  France,  to 
which  it  is  probable  onr  own  Society  of  Science 
owes  indirectly  its  epithet  “ Royal.”  In  1701, 
he  was  again  returned  to  Parliament  as  the 
representative  of  Cambridge,  to  play  his  part  in 
the  still  agitated  and  unsettled  work  of  govern- 
ing  at  a time  when  mmoura  of  war  were  rife 
and  things  generally  were  assuming  a very  com- 
plicated threatening  aspect. 

In  1703  Newton  became  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  as  the  successor  of  John  Lord  Somers, 
and,  to  assume  an  importance  suited  to  his  posi- 
tion, kept  a carriage,  with  a small  establishment 
of  three  male  and  as  many  female  servants.  As 
usual  he  was  always  hospitable,  kind,  and, 
above  all,  charitable.  Indeed,  to  his  charity 
and  generosity  he  set  no  bounds,  and  used  often 
to  observe  that  those  who  reserved  their  wealth 
to  be  bequeathed  to  the  poor  after  their  death 
never  gave  at  all.  He  lived  very  humbly  and 
frugally,  and  spent  the  bulk  of  his  income  in 


Sir  Isaac  Keicton’s  House,  St.  Martin’s  Fields. 


blanche.  But  other  difficulties  arose. 
The  froutage  is  comparatively  small, 
and  the  building  is  placed  between 
the  colossal  proportions  of  the  grand 
hotel  on  the  one  side  and  the  official 
residence  of  the  Norwegian  Minister, 
with  its  front  retired  from  the  line  of 
the  street,  on  the  other  side.  An 
edifice  had  to  be  designed  which,  by 
its  elevation,  and  by  the  details  and 
characteristic  features  of  its  oma. 
mentation,  as  well  as  by  a gentle 
rounding  off  at  both  corners,  should 
be  distinguished  amidst  the  neighbour- 
ing buildings,  thus  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  centre-piece  in  the  whole  setting, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  losing  its 
own  individnality.  A glance  at  the 
illustration  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
problem  has  been  satisfactorily  solved. 

A detailed  description  of  the  build- 
ing is  scarcely  required.  Designed 
in  the  style  of  the  Venetian  Renais- 
sance, the  work,  when  completed,  will 
be  a proof  of  Herr  Zettervail’s  (the 
architect’s)  abilities.  The  ground  floor 
is  intended  for  shops  and  offices,  the 
other  floors  for  private  residence.  At 
the  back,  the  central  part,  containing^ 
the  domestic  offices,  juts  out  into  a 
garden. 

The  foundation  was  laid  in  the 
autumn  of  1874,  and  the  superstruc- 
ture was  commenced  in  the  spring  of 
1875.  It  is  expected  that  the  building 
will  be  completed  in  the  coarse  of 
1877.  The  contractor  for  the  works 
isHerr  Thavenius,  and  they  are  carried 
on  under  the  supervision  of  Herr 
Erikson,  in  the  absence  of  Herr  Zet- 
tervall,  the  architect.  The  greater 


Conduit,  who  married  his  niece,  says, — “I  believe  j part  of  the  facade  is  executed  in  Portland 
no  man  of  his  circumstances  ever  gave  away  so  cement,  and  it  is  decorated  with  aboot  fifty 
much  in  his  lifetime  in  alms,  in  encouraging  inge- j columns  and  pilasters  of  polished  Malmiin 
unity  and  learning,  and  to  his  relations  ; nor  upon  j granite.  The  figures  and  other  decorative  por- 
all  occasions  showed  a greater  contempt  of  his  tions  will  be  in  cement  and  terra  cotta, 
own  money,  or  a more  scrupulous  frugality  of  that 
which  belonged  to  the  public,  or  to  any  society 
ho  was  entrusted  for.  He  refused  pensions  and 
additional  employments  that  were  offered  him.” 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  how  temperate 
he  was,  eating  bub  little  flesh,  and  living  chiefly 
upon  broth,  vegetables,  and  fmit,  of  which  he 
always  ate  very  heartily. 

One  Tuesday  in  February,  1726,  he  came  to 
St.  Martin’s-street  for  the  last  time.  He  had 
been  unwell,  and  had  been  living  in  temporary 
lodgings  at  Kensington  for  the  sake  of  improved 
air.  His  object  was  to  attend  a meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  “The  next  day,”  says  Mr.  Con- 
duit, “ I was  with  him,  and  thought  I had  not 
seen  him  better  for  many  years,  and  he  was 
sensible  of  it  himself,  and  told  me,  smiling,  that 
he  had  slept  the  Sunday  before  from  eleven  at 


Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute. — The 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society  took 
place  on  Monday,  at  10,  Adelphi-terrace,  when  a 
paper  was  read  upon  the  Flint  Implements  found 
in  Brixham  Cavern,  in  which  the  author,  Mr. 
Whitley,  alluded  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Pen- 
gelly,  whoso  active  superintendence  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  cavern  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  and  Geological  Societies  was  deserving 
of  the  warmest  thanks  of  all  geologists.  Mr. 
Whitley  complained  that  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  specimens  had  been  allowed  to 
lie  by  for  fifteen  years  before  being  published  and 
rendered  accessible  to  the  public.  The  conse. 
quence  was,  that  for  a long  time  theories  having 
no  foundation  in  fact  had  been  promulgated  as 
to  these  specimens,  and  several  statements  in  re- 
:ard  to  Brixham  Cavern  and  its  contents  had 


night  to  eight  in  the  morning  without  wakim 

- — but  his  great  fatigue  in  going  to  the  Society,  and 

assisting  his  poverty-stricken  and  distressed  j making  and  receiving  visits,  brought  his  old  I been  made  in  well-known  geological  works,  which 
neighbors,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  all  causes  complaint  violently  upon  him.  He  returned  to  I did  not  accord  either  with  the  recent  Report 
v^ch  aimed  at  the  spread  of  education  and  J Kensington  on  the  Saturday  following,”  and  his  ' of  the  Royal  Society  or  Mr.  Pengelly’a  subse- 
knowledge.  In  1724  he  wrote  to  the  Lord  Pro.  ' poor,  old,  deserted  house  never  saw  him  again.  ^ quent  one. 


. sjr  :■ 
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NEW  OHUROHBS  IN  SOUTH  LONDON. 

VISIT  OF  THE  AECHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  11th  inst.,  the 
Architectural  Association  visited  two  ehuvches 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  South  London, 
viz.,  those  of  St.  Agnes,  Kennington  Park, 
and  St.  Mary,  Newington.  The  church  of  St. 
Agnes,  wbioh  was  first  visited,  is  being  erected 
from  plana  by  Hr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  jnn., 
and  is  far  advanced  towards  completion,  the  roof 
timbers  being  nearly  all  in  situ.  The  church 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  has  a 
total  length  of  about  170  ft.  The  style  is  some- 
what  mixed,  the  main  features  of  the  building 
being  Early  English,  with  Decorated  detail  intro- 
duced in  some  portions.  The  material  used  is 
brick,  red  bricks  from  Sudbury,  Eareham,  and 
South  Mailing  being  used  for  the  exterior.  The 
aisle  walls  are  2 ft.  1 in,  thick,  built  hollow,  with 
a 2.in.  cavity,  tho  ties  consisting  of  bricks 
dipped  in  tar,  two  of  them  being  used  for  every 
superficial  yard.  These  walls  are  made  hollow 
in  order  to  secure  a dry  surface  for  frescoes,  &c. 
The  width  of  the  nave  is  23  ft.  6 in.,  and  of 
the  aisles,  15  ft.  9 in.,  the  height  to  tho  wall- 
plate  being  48  ft.  6 in.  from  the  nave  datum. 
The  chancel  fioor  will  be  2 ft.  6 in.  above  the 
level  of  the  nave.  The  roof  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  is  continuons,  with  the  exception  that  a 
small  bell.gable  is  carried  up  above  the  chancel 
arch.  The  navo  and  chancel  roof  will  be 
boarded,  and  of  half  barrel  form,  the  aisle  roofs 
being  vaulted  in  wood,  with  stone  springers. 
The  nave  bays  are  16  ft.  6 in.  wide  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  piers.  Provision  is 
made  for  carrying  a small  gallery  at  the 
west  end,  where  will  ultimately  be  the  tower. 
The  chancel  will  be  divided  from  the  nave  by 
a screen  surmounted  by  a rood-loft,  on  which 
the  organist  will  have  his  seat,  the  organ  being 
divided  and  placed  in  recessed  chambers  over 
chancel  aisles.  The  courses  of  the  nave  piers 
are  bedded  with  thick  mortar-joints.  The  stone 
used  thronghont  is  Box  Ground,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  mullions  and  other  small  details,  the 
pieces  are  additionally  secured  together  by 
pebble  dowels.  An  oak  dado  is  intended  to  run 
round  the  wall,  and  also  round  the  columns  of 
the  chancel.  Messrs.  Niblett  & Son  are  the  con- 
tractors,  their  foreman  being  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
lobn  Eaberry,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  received 
the  visitors,  and  kindly  explained  many  con- 
structive details.  The  contract  price  of  this 
shurch,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  is  ll.OOOZ. 

Proceeding  a short  distance  northward  along 
the  Kennington  Park-road,  the  visitors  arrived  at 
;he  newparochial  church  of  St.  Mary,  Newington, 
rhis  church,  as  will  be  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  is  intended  to  replace  the  present  nn- 
ughtly  eighteenth-century  structnre  which  juts 
mt  so  awkwardly'  into  the  roadway  of  the 
thoroughfare  known  as  Newington  - butts, 
ibont  five  minutes’  walk  north  of  the  new 
ihurch.  The  old  church,  which  has  long  been  a 
;reat  impediment  to  traffic,  will  be  removed  soon 
vfter  the  consecration  of  the  new  church,  which 
ivent  is  fixed  for  the  Ist  of  May.  The  new 
ihurch  is  being  erected  from  plans  (selected  in 
imited  competition)  by  Mr.  James  Fowler, 
irchiteot,  Louth,  and  comprises  nave,  aisles, 
ihancel,  and  tower  and  spire.  The  erection  of 
he  spire  is  deferred  at  present  for  want  of  funds. 
Che  materials  used  are  Kentish  rag  and  Bath 
itone  dressings,  externally;  and,  internally,  An. 
iaster  stone  for  the  columns  and  vonsaoirs  of 
he  nave  arcade,  red  Mansfield  stone  for  the 
letached  columns  in  clearstory,  iro.,  and  Has- 
ock  stone,  rendered  with  cement,  for  the  wali- 
ng. The  nave  is  100  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  wide, 
Livided  into  five  bays,  20  ft.  5 in.  from  centre  to 
entre.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  the  chancel 
|.re  of  hammer-beam  construction,  the  height  in 
le  nave  being  70  ft.  from  floor  to  ridge.  The 
bancel  is  44  ft.  long  by  32  ft,  wide,  and  will 
ise  by  seven  steps  of  6^  in.  each  from  the  level 
f the  nave  floor.  The  tower  is  at  present  car- 
led  up  to  a height  of  about  80  ft.,  the  total 
eight  of  the  tower  and  spire  when  completed 
eing  about  186  ft.  The  east  end  of  the 
hancel  is  lighted  by  five  largo  lancet  lights, 
ith  a rose-window  above,  in  addition  to 
velve  smaller  windows,  six  on  either  side,  at 
le  clearstory  level.  It  was  incidentally  stated 
nring  the  visit  to  this  building  that  1,000Z. 
id  just  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
ist  windows  with  stained  glass,  and  providing 
stone  and  marble  pulpit.  The  heating  will  be 
Tected  by  means  of  Haden’s  apparatus, 
ittings  are  provided  for  1,200  persona  on  the 
■ound.floor,  in  addition  to  160  children,  who 


will  be  accommodated  in  a small  gallery  over  the 
porch  at  the  west  end.  The  sittings  in  the  nave 
and  aisles  will  be  open  deal  benches,  stained  and 
varnished,  oak  fittings  being  used  in  the  chancel. 
Over  the  principal  entrance-porch  at  the  west 
end  will  be  a sculptured  representation  of  the 
Majesty,  &c,  Mr.  Ruddick  has  executed  the 
whole  of  the  carving.  The  contract  price  is 
17,500Z.,  exclusive  of  the  spire,  which  will  coat 
3,000Z,  more,  making  the  total  cost  20,5001. 
Messrs.  W.  Downs  & Co.,  of  Union-street, 
Borough,  are  the  contractors  (Mr.  A.  G.  Cook 
being  their  foreman),  and  Mr.  Hugh  Hogan  is 
the  clerk  of  works.  Having  thanked  Mr.  Hogan, 
Mr.  Downs,  and  Mr.  Cook  for  their  kindness  in 
explaining  the  works,  the  members  separated. 
We  gave  illustrations  of  this  church  not  long  ago. 


HOUSES  IN  FLATS. 

Sir, — The  perusal  of  “A  Tenant’s  Eecolleo- 
tiona,”  most  graphically  rendered  in  your  last 
number,  reminds  me,  unwillingly,  of  the  French 
exquisite  who  was  introduced  one  afternoon 
daring  the  carnival  season  in  Paris  to  a well- 
known  danseuse.  The  lady  apologetically  inti- 
mated  that  she  had  spent  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  at  the  opera  ball  j to  which  the  gentle- 
man  rejoined  that,  inasmuch  as  under  the  circum- 
stances  she  was  ravissante,  her  beauty  would 
have  completely  overpowered  him  had  she  retired 
to  rest  at  an  orthodox  hour.  When  “ A Tenant,” 
who  appears  to  have  resided  at  different  times  in 
the  four  corners  of  Europe,  is  honestly  ravi  with 
a certain  Glasgow  “flat,” — wherein,  according 
to  the 'plan  he  has  given,  pantry  and  bed-room, 
kitchen  and  drawing-room  are  promiscuously  hud- 
dled together, — I am  tempted  to  inquire  what 
effect  might  not  a similar  horizontal  dwelling 
exercise  upon  him  and  others  were  it  but 
arranged  in  aooordance  with  those  social 
and  sanitary  laws  upon  which  home  com- 
forts in  a great  measuro  depend.  Never- 
theless,  it  is  almost  certain  that  were  it 
possible  for  Londoners  to  get, — for  money, — -even 
such  residences  as  the  unwholesome  “self -con- 
tained  house”  wbioh  your  correspondent  has 
admirably  described,  those  uninteresting  persona 
who  profitably  farm  so  many  of  the  London 
houses,  would  gradually  disappear,  or,  at  least, 
only  the  “fittest”  would  survive;  and  in  this 
colossal  city  a large  majority  ot  :he  houses  situ- 
ated  within  the  four-mile  radius  are  lodging- 
houses, — fhAc  is,  houses  inhabited  by  two  or 
three  fan.ilies  or  groups.  More  than  one 
satirist  has  told  his  readers  how  the  London 
lodging-house  keeper  and  his  lodgers  are  per- 
petually  attempting  to  ignore  each  other,  and  to 
impress  upon  their  neighbours  an  idea  that  the 
house  they  share  is  a private  one.  Tho  term 
“lodging-house”  is  studiously  avoided  by  all; 
yet,  in  spite  of  this,  there  are  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  householders  in  London  who  are  coura- 
geous  enough  to  describe  themselves  in  the  Post 
Office  Directory  of  last  year  as  “lodging-house 
keepers.”  Indeed,  in  one  broad  street  of  fifty- 
six  really  good  houses,  leading  into  a fashionable 
square,  within  a mile  of  Regent.oircus,  there 
are  twenty-five  houses  described  as  lodging- 
houses,  and  seven  as  private  hotels.  In  London, 
such  is  the  force  of  custom,  no  “ family 
man”  likes  to  admit  that  he  occupies  only 
part  of  a house.  Many,  therefore,  fly  away 
to  semi-detached  bandboxes  in  the  remote  out- 
skirts of  town,  access  to  which  is  obtained  very 
often  by  two  miles  of  omnibus,  five  miles  of  rail- 
way, and  a mile  of  walking.  How  socially  in- 
convenient this  custom  has  become  may  be  seen 
any  night  at  a London  theatre.  In  Paris,  Vienna, 
Cairo,  or  even  Calcutta,  it  is  thought  impolite  to 
rise  from  a seat  before  the  performance  is  con- 
cluded; but,  in  London,  ten  minutes,  often, 
before  the  curtain  descends,  confusion  reigns  in 
stalls,  boxes,  and  pic.  Anxiety  is  depicted  upon 
every  countenance  ! No  heed  is  paid  to  the  pre- 
sence of  spectators  who  wish  to  see  the  end  of  a 
tragedy  or  farce;  and  in  this  the  “stalls”  are 
frequently  the  worst  offenders.  Bat  the  reason 
is  that  most  of  these  unfortunate  pleasure-seekers 
live  miles  away.  They  have  to  catch  train, 
omnibus,  or  tram,  or  to  undergo  a melancholy 
drive  to  Clapham,  Brompton,  or  Notting-hill, 
The  denizen  of  the  gallery,  on  the  contrary, 
strolls  away  in  an  easy  and  unconcerned  manner 
to  one  of  those  slums  of  which  central  London  is 
largely  composed ; and  on  the  way  probably 
refreshes  himself  at  bis  club.  But  then,  cry  the 
suburbs,  the  advantage  of  inhaling  fresh  air  at 
least  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty. four  ! Town 
can  now  retort  that  the  air  to  be  obtained  on  the 
Victoria  Embankment  is  quite  as  fresh  as  that 


which  sometimes  lingers  over  the  Hampstead 
and  Highgate  ponds;  and  that  Pall-mall  is  a 
more  agreeable  lounge  than  Haverstock-hill. 
My  individual  experience  during  the  last  dense 
fog  proved  to  me  that  I coold  find  my  way  night 
and  morning  with  comparative  ease  in  London 
itself,  bntthat  at  the  top  of  the  Finohley-road  it 
was  difficnlt  to  follow  even  the  lighted  footway 
I had  trodden  for  years. 

To  build  slips  of  three-story  vertical  houses  for 
the  accommodation  of  a single  family  in  the  heart 
of  a great  city  like  London  is,  to  say  the  least, 
an  extravagant  way  of  covering  valuable  land  ; 
and  to  divide  such  honses,  after  they  are  built, 
into  extemporised  dwellings  for  two  or  more 
groups  of  people,  is  to  admit  an  absence  of  fore- 
thought in  the  owners  both  of  the  land  and  of 
the  houses.  Of  the  two,  however,  the  freeholder 
is  the  more  blind,  for  he  does  not  seem  to  see 
that  the  value  of  hie  land  would  increase  if  the 
lessee  were  induced  to  build  upon  it  twelve 
horizontal  houses  instead  of  six  vertical  ones. 
Only  lately,  to  my  own  knowledge,  a ducal 
ground-landlord  forbade  an  enterprising  tenant 
to  build  a house-in-flats  upon  the  plot  of  ground 
he  leased  ; and  compelled  him  to  erect  a party, 
wall  in  the  very  centre  of  it. 

The  objection  which  Londoners  evince  to  the 
“flat”  system  of  house-bnilding  is  doubtless 
increased  by  the  primitive  examples  already 
erected  in  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Nearly  all 
these  “ flats” — and  I have  lately  visited  several 
blocks  of  them — suffer  from  an  entire  absence  of 
any  systematic  distribution  or  principle  of  plan. 
Yet  nearly  all  are  inhabited  and  let  at  com- 
paratively enormous  rentals.  They  possess  dark 
and  stuffy  passages,  with  kitchens,  bed-rooms, 
and  sitting-rooms  intermingled — with  here  and 
there  blind  closets,  proclaiming  that  poverty  of 
invention  which  devotes,  in  the  plan,  waste  space 
that  should  not  exist,  to  cupboards  ; and,  in  the 
elevation,  attempts  to  enliven  a dead  wall  with 
niches  or  panels.  A primary  canon  of  the  hori- 
zontal dwelling  excludes  from  every  part  of  it  a 
dark  or  an  ill-ventilated  corner.  Water-closets 
must  be  lighted  and  ventilated  nob  from  an 
internal  area  or  oonrtyard,  bub  from  the  street. 
The  three  sections  of  an  ordinary  house — the 
dining  and  reception-rooms ; the  bed-rooms ; the 
kitchen  and  domestic  offices — must  be  distinct 
in  themselves,  and  shut  off  from  each  other. 
The  Parisian  principle  of  plan  which  governs 
the  architects  of  such  buildings  in  Vienna, 
St.  Petersbnrg,  Geneva,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin, 
in  Turin,  Naples,  and  Rome,  in  Cairo,  and 
other  Eastern  cities,  will  not  do  for  London. 
The  Englishman’s  nose  is  a highly  sensitive 
organ;  and  he  expects  his  house  to  be  fresh  and 
pure  without  keeping  the  windows  and  doors 
perpetually  open.  He  will  not  reside  in  a house 
in  which  the  staircase  is  guarded  by  a man  and 
wife  with  the  chance  of  an  additional  incum- 
brance every  ten  months  and  a half.  He  will 
not  mount  more  than  four  flights  of  stairs, — say 
forty.five  steps, — at  a time,  although  he  will  do 
this  without  grumbling  several  times  a day.  He 
will  not  live  continnously  in  any  building  that 
resembles  an  hotel.  The  noise  of  any  instru- 
ment of  insular  music,  either  of  human  or  me- 
chanical contrivance,  which  he  will  tolerate 
throngh  a party  wall,  he  strenuously  condemns 
if  under  his  feet  or  above  his  head.  In  fact, 
to  make  horizontal  dwellings  really  successful 
in  central  London,  where  tall  honses  are  in- 
evitably necessary,  the  floors  mnsb  be  as  thick 
as  party. walls,  and  sound-resisting;  and  both 
the  Parisian  door.porter  and  the  London  staircase 
must  be  supersedsd,  if  not  altogether  abolished. 

William  H.  White. 


LIGHT  AND  COLOUR. 

Sir, — I did  not  commence  this  controversy. 
My  little  book  had  been  reviewed  in  these 
columns,  when,  suddenly,  a letter  appeared  from 
your  correspondent  announcing  that  he  was  going 
to  tilt  at  the  views  contained  in  it,  seriatim,  begin- 
ning at  the  preface,  and  going  on  to  its  end.  I 
was  therefore  somewhat  in  fear  that  I should 
have  to  write  another  book  of  replies  to  Mr. 
Benson’s  attacks  on  my  Revised  Theory.  You 
have,  however,  very  kindly  and  mercifully  limited 
our  contention. 

It  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  the  acme  of  good  taste 
for  two  writers  upon  the  same  subject  to  run 
down  each  other’s  work.  I am  quite  sure  I 
should  have  left  Mr.  Benson’s  treatises  to  repose 
on  their  laurels  had  he  not  assumed  the  function 
of  critic.  I have  not,  myself,  the  least  objection 
to  a pen  tournay;  but  he  who  enters  the  lists 
to  joust  with  me  must  be  quite  sure  that  he  is 
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not  equipped  in  glass;  so.witliont  more  ado  or 
further  parley,  I drive  full  tilt  at 

Mr.  Benson's  “ Three  Colour  Sensations." 

1 find  in  Mr.  Benson’s  writings  tbe  following 
several  statements  of  his  leadmg  principle,  a 
principle  so  utterly  erroneous  and  calculated  to 
mislead  that  the  sooner  it  is  borne  down  the 
better.  _ . , 

“ All  colours  are  combinations  of  three  simple 
sensations.”  ‘‘They  are  sure  to  be  some  mixture 
of  the  three  sensations."  “ So  that  if  the  three 
colour  sensations  are  excited  all  at  once.’  “ The 
eye  is  so  constituted  in  the  great  majority  of 
persons  as  to  be  capable  of  three  simple  or 
elementary  sensations  of  colour.”  “ The  simple 
sensations  are  never  excited  separately  with 
perfect  purity."  , . - T>r 

The  foregoing  passages,  derived  from.  Jiir. 
Benson’s  writings,  will,  I think,  most  con- 
clusively show  that  he  has  never  thoroughly 
apprehended  the  sensuous  phase  of  the  theory  of 
light.  Imprimis,  it  may  be  observed  that  he 
apeaks  of  the  three  sensations  as  if  they  were 
causative,— as  if  they  were  capable  of  being 
shuffled  about  and  combined  so  as  to  produce  all 
other  sensations  of  colour.  The  several  pas- 
sages,  indeed,  exhibit  a most  remarkable 
entanglement  of  notions,  capped,  as  I shall 
presently  show,  by  the  last,  which,  from  a logical 
point  of  view,  is  the  most  extraordinary  state- 
ment  of  the  series.  Mr.  Benson,  it  would 
appear  to  me,  has  thought  that  the  mere  sub- 
stitution  of  " sensations”  for  "colours,”  in  tbe 
antiquated  formula  that  “ there  are  three 
primary  colours,”  would  rectify  this  ancient  mis- 
statement;  if  so,  he  is  most  grievously  mistaken. 
For  there  are  not  three  elemimtary  colour  sen. 
sations,  but  an  infinite  variety  of  colour  sensa- 
tions  This  infinite  variety,  however,  is  not 
produced,  as  Mr.  Benson  teaches,  by  admixture 
of  throe  elementary  sensations,  but  by  an  external 
differentiation  of  vibratory  action.  When  we 
do  combine  anything  to  produce  a colour  sensa- 
tion  differing  from  that  produced  by  either  of  the 
ingredients  singly,  we  combine  things  which  re- 
fleet  different  vibrations,  waves  of  different 
periodicity,  not  sensations.  We  know  nothing 
about  the  sensations  themselves,  except  that  they 
differ  the  one  from  the  other,  and  that  they  are 
succeeded  by  other  sensations  which  are  the 
results  of  reactions  or  librations  in  the  nervous 
system.  We  do  not  mix  and  compound  sensa- 
tions, but  tbe  vibrations  which  produce  them. 
The  'strangest  enunciation  of  all,  however,  is 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  last  quotation  of 
tbe  series,  in  that  which  affirms  that  these  three 
colour  sensations  are  never  excited  separately 
with  perfect  purity  ! ” Then  how  m the  name 
of  science  can  Mr.  Benson  affirm  that  they 
exist  ? For,  according  to  his  own  showing,  bis 
three  pure  elementary  sensations  have  never  been 
experienced,  never  been  felt ; ergo  they  are  more 
im^lpable  even  than  sensations,  mere  phantoms 
of  the  writer’s  brain.  In  fact,  he  first  sets  up, 
and  then,  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  knocks  down, 
his  own  hypothesis,— thus  showing,  by  bis  own 
writings,  as  I have  previously  stated,  that  there 
is  very  grave  need  for  clearer  teaching  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sensuous  phase  of  the  theory  of 
light. 

.•Ire  there  Three  Elementary  or  Primary  Wave 
Periods  ? 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  sensations  of  colour  are 
pot  themselves  causative,  we  have  no  colourable 
pretext  for  calling  colour  sensations  either  " pri- 
maries ” or  " secondaries.”  Moreover,  the  excite- 
ment of  a sensation  of  a " secondary”  colour  is 
followed  by  a reaction  producing  that  of  a " pri. 
mary.”  If,  therefore,  the  sensations  were  them- 
selves  causative,  a "secondary”  would  be  as 
much  a “primary”  as  the  "primary”  itself. 
From  the  sensations  themselves,  therefore,  we 
get  no  support  for  the  ancient  nomenclature  of 
" primaries  ” and  " secondaries.”  Let  ua,  there- 
fore,  transfer  the  inquiry  to  the  vibrations.  The 
question,  then,  resolves  itself  into  this,— Is  there 
^y  valid  reason  for  calling  certain  wave  periods 
" primaries,”  and  certain  other  wave  periods 
"secondaries”?  For  tbe  following  reasons  I 
think  not.  In  the  first  place  the  only  difference 
in  the  wave  periods  is  a difference  of  proportion ; 
they  do  not  differ  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree. 
They  differ,  in  fact,  only  as  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture  differ.  The  only  primary  is,  therefore,  wave 
force.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  call  three 
widely-separated  degrees  of  temperature  " pri- 
maries ” as  the  three  periods  of  wave  differentia- 
tion which  produce  the  sensations  of  red,  green, 
and  blue. 


Finally,  let  us  interrogate  the  prism,  which' 
differentiates  the  solar  action,  so  as  to  produce 
between  the  opposite  poles  of  its  spectrum  an 
infinite  varfety  of  gradation  of  vibrations, — those 
vibrations  which  produce  the  colour  sensations 
called  "secondaries,”  as  well  as  those  which  pro- 
duce the  sensations  called  " primaries.”  If,  then, 
these  "secondaries”  are  compounds,— are  pro- 
duced, say,  by  two  combined  wave  periods,— 
what  becomes  of  the  integrity  of  the  principle 
of  different  refrangihility  ? for  in  this  case  every 
prismatic  "secondary”  would  be  compounded  of 
two  widely  differing  wave  periods,  having  pre- 
cisely the  same  refrangihility.  Which,  then, 
shall  we  abandon, — tbe  nomenclature  of  “ prima- 
ries ” and  "secondaries,”  or  the  hypothesis  of 
refrangihility  ? One  of  onr  famous  physicists, 
however,  has  determined  that  all  the  prismatic 
wave  periods  are  indecomposible ; ergo  all  alike 
are  " primaries.”  The  law  of  special  refrangi- 
bility  was  vindicated.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
choice  left  ns  in  this  matter  but  to  abandon  our 
long.esteemed  friends  the  "primaries”  and 
"secondaries.” 

Nevertheless,  we  may  artificially  combine  two 
so-called  primary  wave  periods,  so  as  to  produce 
the  sensation  of  a " secondary”  colour,  but  in 
this  case  the  same  authority  tells  us  that  the 
compounded  vibrations  which  produce  that 
“secondary,”  unUke  the  single  wave  which  pro- 
duces  the  same  “secondary”  colour  by  tbe 
prism,  can  be  again  resolved  into  two  component 
elements.  . , 

Moreover,  the  testimony  of  sensation  would 
place  black  and  white  on  a par  with  any 
" primary  ” and  " secondary  ” ; for  the  sensation 
of  a black  spot  is  succeeded  by  an  ocular  spec- 
trum  of  a white  spot,  and  vice  versd.  Why  not, 
therefore,  call  one  of  these  a " primary”  and  the 
other  a "secondary”  ? 

Do  not  let  it  be  forgotten  that  the  eye  itselt 
is  the  real  field  for  experimentally  testing  colours, 
and  that  the  general  principle  which  we  derive 
from  so  experimenting  is  that  every  sensation  of 
colour  of  one  kind  is  succeeded  by  an  ocular 
spectrum  of  one  of  another  and  opposite  kind, 
and  that  whichever  of  the  two  sensations  is  first 
experienced  will  be  followed  by  its  opposite.  In 
sensation,  therefore,  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
distinction  of  " primary  ” and  " secondary  will 
not  hold.  It  is  evident  also  from  the  testimony 
of  sense  that  all  colours  are  so  differentiated  that 
in  the  entire  scale  of  gradation  for  every  colour 
on  one  side  of  the  mean  there  is  a compensating 
colour  in  a corresponding  and  opposite  position 
on  the  other  side  of  the  scale.  Bat  as  the  gradation 
of  our  colour  sensations  must  bear  a certain  rela- 
tion to  the  gradation  of  wave  periods  which 
cause  them,  we  may  infer  that  the  scale  of  wave 
periods  corresponds  with  the  gradations  of  sen- 
satian,  and  consequently  that  there  must  be  a 
series  of  vibrations,  every  one  of  which  on  one 
side  'of  tbe  mean  will  have  its  correspondiDg, 
compensating,  or  neutralising  one  on  the  other  or 
opposite  side.  The  natural  system  of  chromatic 
harmony  ie  not  therefore  tertiary,  but  bina^. 

I have  experimentally  satisfied  myself  that  this 
is  so,  by  observing  the  ocular  spectrum  of  the 
prismatic  scale  ; and  when  I come  to  the  physical 
portion  of  my  Revised  Theory,  I hope  to  bring 
the  testimony  of  tbe  prism  to  bear  upon  this 
portion  of  my  subject. 

Actinism. 

Is  actinism  the  result  of  vibratory  action?  _ It 
is  the  name  of  the  virtue  of  the  so-oalled  chemical 
ray  which  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  composed  of 
matter  emitted  from  the  sun.  If  it  be  the  re- 
sult of  a wave  of  different  periodicity  only,  from 
those  which  are  supposed  to  compose  the  solar 
beam, the  notion  maybe  consistent  enough;  but 
if  actinism  be  looked  upon  as  the  chemical  action 
of  matter  projected  from  the  son,  the  vibratory 
theory  is  impugned,  and  we  should  have  a hybrid 
hypothesis  of  a corpuscular  and  vibratory  system 
working  side  by  side. 

I have  now,  Sii’,  I think,  folly  shown  that  the 
theory  of  light  is  not  altogether  in  that  settled 
state  that  we  can  as  yet  fold  oar  hands  con- 
tentedly,  rest,  and  be  thankful,  as  Mr.  Benson 
would  have  os.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


Pontefract  Borough  Surveyor  and  In- 
spector of  Nuisances. — The  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  Town  Council  to 
appoint  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Manchester,  Sanitary 
Inspector  and  Borough  Surveyor,  at  a salary  of 
120Z.  par  annum.  It  was  strongly  objected  that 
he  was  no  scholar.  His  friends  said  he  was  a 
' “"ood  pavior,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 


THE  NEW  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH, 
CAMBERWELL  NEW  ROAD. 

The  new  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  at  Cam- 
berwell, for  the  denomination  having  their  bead 
quarters  at  the  well-known  edifice  in  Gordon- 
square,  was  opened  recently,  with  much 
ceremony. 

The  edifice,  which  has  been  erected  from  de- 
signs  furnished  by  Messrs.  Belcher,  is  in  the 
Early  English  style,  and  built  of  red  brick,  with, 
stone  dressings.  In  front  of  the  main  building, 
which  is  set  back  from  the  roadway  upwards  of 
40  ft.,  there  is  a cloister.  The  north  and  south 
sides  lead  into  the  narthex,  from  which  there  are 
four  separate  entrances  into  tbe  edifice.  The 
church  consists  of  a nave  of  five  bays,  the 
columns  from  which  tbe  arches  spring  being  of 
blue  Bath  stone ; also  north  and  south  aisles, 
transepts,  and  a spacious  chancel  40  ft.  in  depth, 
terminating  with  a semicircular  apse.  The  south 
transept  forms  a chapel,  and  in  that  on  the  north 
side  is  placed  tbe  organ  and  choir.  Internally 
the  edifice  has  been  arranged  and  fitted  for  the 
peculiar  services  intended.  It  has  a vaulted 
ceiling  elaborately  decorated.  The  chancel  has 
nine  npper  windows,  all  of  which  are  intended  to 
be  filled  in  with  stained  glass  containing  repre- 
sentations of  our  Lord  in  . the  centre,  with  the 
Apostles  and  four  Evangelists  on  either  side,  the 
latter  being  already  placed.  The  chancel  portion 
of  the  edifice  is  in  three  divisions,  viz.,  the 
sanctuary,  the  npper  or  priests’  stalls,  and  the 
lower  or  deacons’  stalls.  Beyond  the  sanotuary 
is  the  altar-table,  on  which  is  a tabernacle,  where 
tbe  consecrated  bread  and  wine  are  reserved  for 
the  communion  of  tbe  sick.  The  altar  is  of  Caen 
atone,  with  marble  shafts,  elevated  by  three  steps 
above  tbe  level  of  the  sanotuary.  A lofty 
baldachino  surmounts  it.  At  tbe  west  end,  under 
a recessed  canopy  or  niche,  is  placed  the  font. 
It  is  in  Caen  stone,  with  red  Irish  marble  shafts. 
In  front  there  is  stone  carved  work.  A band 
around  the  font  represents  lilies  of  the  valley, 
with  four  medallions,  containing  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  Ascension,  and  the 
Descentofthe  Holy  Ghost.  Beyond  the  chancel 
there  are  several  distinct  vestries  for  the  priests, 
deacons,  and  choir,  whilst  at  the  west  end,  near 
the  cloister,  there  is  a retiring-room  for  females, 
together  with  other  rooms  for  meetings  m con- 

nexion  with  tbe  church.  t t 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  Braid  & Joplmg,  ot 
Chelsea.  


LICENCE  FOR  HOARDINGS. 

■VESIllY  NO  POWER  TO  MAKE  CONDITIONS. 

Mr.  Arnold,  the  magistrate  at  the  West, 
minster  Police  Court,  had  before  him  recently  a 
case  of  importance  to  the  building  interest,  in 
which  Mr.  Chas.  Hunt,  of  No.  1a,  Longridge- 
road  Kensington,  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Lahee  on  behalf  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Luke, 
Chelsea,  "for  that  he  having  been  granted  a 
licence  in  writing  by  the  surveyor  of  the  Vestry 
to  erect  a hoarding  for  building  purposes  at 
King’s-road,  Chelsea,  in  the  said  parish,  did,  on 
the  24>th  of  February,  an  act  not  permitted  by 
tbe  said  licence,- to  wit,  allow  bill  placards  or 
advertisements  to  be  affixed  to  such  hoard. 

Mr.  Geo.  Lewis,  jun.,  iu  arguing  tbe  case  for 
Mr.  Willing,  the  advertisment  contractor,  con- 
tended that  sec.  113  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act  (18  & 19  Viet.,  cap.  120)  con- 
tained  no  such  restrictive  powers  as  those  sought 
to  be  imposed  by  the  Vestry,  and  cited  in  support 
of  his  case  the  arguments  in  an  application  in 
1870  by  Mr,  Brass,  the  contractor,  for  a 
raandamns  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  in 
1870  to  compel  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  m 
the  City  of  London  to  issue  to  him  a licence  to 
erect  a hoarding  at  the  works  going  on  at  the 
new  Post  Office,  St.  Marbin’s-le-Grand.  The 
Judges  were  Sir  A.  Cockburn  and  Justices 
Mellor  and  Hannen  ; there  were  three  questions 
iu  dispute  between  Mr.  Brass  and  the  Comrnia- 
sioners.  Tbe  third  question  was  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  present  case.  The  Commissioners 
had  said,  "You  are  not  to  put  any  advertise- 
ments  on  the  hoard,”  and  as  the  Government  had 
held  out  to  the  contractor  for  tbe  works  that  he 
would  have  the  benefit  of  letting  the  hoard  for 
advertising  purposes  as  long  as  the  building  was 
in  course  of  erection,  this  would  realise  a con. 
aiderable  sum  (730i.),  and  if  the  Court  were 
against  Mr.  Brass  on  that  point  he  could  come 
on  the  Government  for  compensation  caused  by 
the  loss  of  letting  the  hoard. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  continuation,  argued  that  the 
Vestry  had  no  more  right  to  say  "You  shall  not 
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post  np  bills,  &o.,”  than  they  had  to  specify 
the  kind  of  wood  to  be  naed,  ornamental  or 
otherwise,  or  the  ooloar;  in  fact,  all  that  the 
licence  (and  the  Act  bad  laid  down  the  terms) 
required  was  that  the  hoarding  shouid  be 
put  np  to  protect  the  public  from  the  falling  of 
bricks  or  rubbish,  falling  into  holes,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  and  that  it  should  be  lighted  at 
night.  Now  in  the  application  he  was  quoting 
from,  their  Lordships  agreed  that  all  the  statute 
required  was  the  name  of  the  street  in  which 
the  hoarding  was  to  be  erected  (and  that  the 
hoarding,  if  in  two  streets  or  four,  was  to  be 
taken  as  a single  hoard,  and  licensed  accord- 
ingly),  the  size  and  time  to  be  standing,  and  the 
word  “purpose”  only  meant  “the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  building,”  having  no  reference  to 
colour,  material,  or  advertisements ; and  that  the 
licence  must  grant  that  which  the  Legislature 
intended  it  should  grant,  not  something  put  in 
which  the  Legislature  had  not  contemplated ; and 
the  Court  made  a rule  absolute,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  compel  the  Commissioners  to  grant 
the  licence  without  the  restrictions  they  had 
attempted  to  impose.  Under  these  ciroum. 
stances,  he  (Mr.  Lewis)  asked  whether  he  need 
argue  the  case  further. 

Mr.  Arnold  asked  whether,  after  the  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  above,  the  Vestry 
could  proceed  further. 

Mr.  Lahee,  the  Vestry  clerk,  said  he  would 
prefer  to  withdraw  the  summons. 

Mr.  Lewis  did  not  ask  for  costs  under  the 
circumstances. 


THE  TRAFFIC  AT  HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 

Sir, — I have  not  the  smallest  possible  idea  of 
objecting  to  Mr.  Statham’s  friendly  criticism  on 
my  proposal  to  improve  the  approach  to  Bel- 
gravia at  Hyde  Park-corner;  but,  as  I now  see 
that  in  trying  to  be  brief  I have  managed  to  be 
obscure,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  try  and 
make  my  meaning  clearer  on  one  or  two  points. 

As  every  one  has  not  the  Ordnance  Survey 
before  him,  I ought  perhaps  to  have  explained 
that  as  the  level  of  the  roadway  on  Constitution- 
hill  is  identical  with  that  of  Grosvenor-place  at 
a distance  of  about  200  yards  from  the  proposed 
j junobion,  it  might  be  made  absolutely  level  if 
I desired.  I would  prefer  a slight  rise,  and  as  1 in 
I 100  wonld  take  it  nearly  up  to  the  bend  in  the 
! roadway,  that  was  what  I had  in  my  mind  ; but 
t may  be  made  1 in  1,000  if  any  one  wishes,  to 
! avoid  a fall  either  “ rapid  or  ignominious.” 

I ought,  also,  perhaps  to  have  explained  that 
1 the  sinuous  line  of  the  park  railing  as  I drew  it 
|l  had  really  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  straight 
} lines  of  the  buildings  opposite.  Had  it  been  pro- 
I posed  to  erect  buildings  on  that  side,  they  ought, 
i of  course,  to  be  parallel  to  those  on  the  west ; 

I but  the  railings  and  the  buildings  are  incommen- 
1 Burate,  and  do  not  compete  with  each  other. 

1 No  one,  for  instance,  objects  that  the  circular 
(,  enclosures  in  the  centre  of  our  squares  are  not 
i;  parallel  with  the  rectangular  buildings  that  snr- 
)'  round  them,  and  the  effect  here  would  be  pre- 
l:  oisely  similar.  Besides  this,  if  a roadway  is 
I'  aufficieutly  wide  for  the  carriage  traffic  upon  it, 
[|  every  additional  foot  is  an  inconvenience  to  foot- 
i;  passengers,  who  have  a right  to  be  considered. 

I may  also  remark  that  every  superficial  yard 
)i  added  to  such  an  unadorned  gravel  surface  as 
fi  this  proposed  place,  is  not  only  ugly  in  itself, 
butdiminiflhesjM’o  tanto  the  apparent  size  of  the 
yi  arohway  at  its  upper  end.  The  consequence  is 
|i  that,  rather  than  see  its  width  increased  at  its 
( lower  end,  I would  prefer  its  being  diminished 
y,  beyond  what  I have  drawn. 

) When  I last  wrote  I avoided  the  architectural 

3;  treatment  of  the  aroh  altogether,  wishing  to  con- 
I fine  attention  to  the  practical  question  of  the 
»;  necessity  of  providing  for  the  traffic;  but  I may 
f now  as  well  say  that,  instead  of  Mr.  Statham’s 
[L  steps,  what  I had  in  my  mind,  to  get  over  the 
difference  of  level  between  the  two  fronts,  were 
two  granite  pedestals  on  the  south  side,  in 
ti  advance  of  the  bases  of  the  coupled  columns, 
li  with  conchant  lions  upon  them,  which  I fancy 
■ ' would  meet  the  difficulty  easily,  and  improve 
iji  the  appearance  of  the  arch  to  a considerable 
h extent. 

{ Indeed,  if  I dared  to  whisper  snob  a thing,  I 
'■{]  would  suggest  that  the  Great  Dube  himself 
a.  should  be  invited  to  descend  from  his  lofty 
V perch,  where  he  cannot  be  properly  seen,  and 
('  only  looks  ridiculous,  and  should  take  his  stand 
on  a pedestal  provided  for  him,  100  ft.  in  advance 
1 of  the  arch,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roadways 
‘ on  the  south,  where  the  statue  would  be  seen 
;u'  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  in . 


which  it  can  be  placed.  If  this  were  done,  and 
he  were  replaced  by  a statue  of  Victory  on 
the  summit,  and  the  statues  and  bas-reliefs 
of  the  arch  were  completed  as  originally  de- 
signed,  the  whole  group  would  become  one 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  to  the  metropolis. 
As  a park-gate,  and  the  residence  of  a park- 
keeper,  it  is  an  absurdity  and  a sham.  If  treated 
in  this  manner,  it  would,  on  a smaller  but  still 
on  an  appropriate  scale,  be  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  Arc  de  Tfitoile  at  Paris, — notathing 
to  be  driven  through,  but  a triumphal  archway 
and  an  appropriate  memorial  of  the  greatest 
victory  of  the  great  Duke. 

But  these  are  dreams  that  probably  may  never 
be  realised,  and  fortunately  their  consideration 
may  for  the  present  be  easily  postponed ; for  it 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  practical 
question  of  how  the  block  of  traffic  at  Hyde 
Park-corner  can  best  be  relieved,  which  is  that 
to  which  it  would  be  well  if  attention  were,  for 
the  present  at  least,  to  be  confined. 

Jas.  Fergusson. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  NEW  WATER  SUPPLY, 
For  several  months  past  the  Liverpool  Cor- 
poration have  had  under  their  consideration  the 
question  of  the  additional  supply  of  water  re- 
quired  for  the  borough  beyond  what  their  present 
sources  can  furnish,  and  up  to  within  the  last 
week  they  were  undecided  as  to  whether  they 
would  adopt  the  proposal  by  Mr.  Bateman,  C.B., 
to  obtain  a supply  from  the  Westmoreland  or 
Cumberland  lakes,  or  rely  upon  certain  wells, 
which  several  parties  in  the  borough  have  been 
contending  would  furnish  a sufficient  supply  in 
addition  to  that  of  which  the  Corporation  are  at 
present  in  possession.  It  now  appears,  however, 
that  the^well  supply  has  been  finally  abandoned, 
on  the  double  ground  that  the  quantity  would 
be  uncertain,  and  the  water  itself,  oven  if  ob- 
tained insufficient  quantities,  be  subject  to  im- 
purities. On  these  grounds  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  the  gravitation  principle,  and 
at  a meeting  of  the  Water  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration,  the  question  of  obtaining  water  from 
Windermere  Lake  orUllswater  Lake,  was  under 
consideration.  Both  alternative  schemes  have 
been  laid  before  the  municipal  authorities  by 
Mr.  Bateman,  and  after  much  discussion  the  oom. 
mittee  decided  to  recommend  the  Windermere 
Lake  project  for  the  council’s  adoption.  The 
carrying  out  of  either  scheme  would  secure  an 
ample  supply  of  water,bnt  Windermere  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  not  more  than  eighty 
miles  from  Liverpool,  whereas  Ullswatcr  is  not 
much  less  than  100  miles  distant.  In  the  event 
of  the  Windermere  Lake  project  being  carried 
out  the  borough  will  have  three  distinct  sources  of 
supply,  being  now  in  possession  of  works  at 
Rivington,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  town, 
by  means  of  which  a gravitation  supply  is  ob- 
tained, in  addition  to  the  water  obtained  from 
wells  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 


THE  ART  UNION  OF  IRELAND. 

The  annual  drawing  of  prizes  of  the  Art 
Union  of  Ireland  took  place  on  Friday,  the  10th 
inst.,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  Dublin.  Lord  Viscount  Powerscourt, 
K.P.,  president,  occupied  the  chair.  From  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  T,  A.  Jones,  P.R.H.A., 
and  bon.  sec.  of  the  Union,  it  appears  that  the 
body  is  prospering.  Their  list  bad  closed  at 
4001.,  and  they  were  enabled  to  devote  a sum 
of  310L  to  prizes.  A small  sum  had  also  been 
put  aside  for  expenses  of  the  next  year. 
Before  the  distribution  of  prizes  took  place, 
Lord  Powerscourt  delivered  a discriminating 
address,  reviewing  the  position  of  art  in  several 
of  its  aspects  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
pointing  to  successful  examples  of  its  culture 
in  these  islands.  He  indicated  certain  requisite  ' 
necessities  for  study,  and  the  ends  to  be  aimed  at 
and  avoided  by  artists  and  patrons  of  art.  Lord  , 
Powerscourt  considered  that  French  painters, 
taking  them  as  a whole,  were  at  the  present  time 
the  most  highly  educated  school  of  art  in  Europe. 
The  reason  why  he  thought  the  French  and  other 
Continental  schools  were  more  highly  educated 
than  our  own,  was  from  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
of  some  at  least  of  these  schools  abroad  had  to 
go  through  a more  severe  curriculum  of  study 
than  that  in  use  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Acts. — The 
House  of  Commons  have  appointed  a committee 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  these  Acta. 


THE  PROPOSED  APPROACH  TO  THK 
EMBANKMENT  FROM  THE  SAVOY,  AND 
THE  NEW  MINT  BUILDINGS. 

The  materials  of  the  old  German  Lutheran 
Church  in  Savoy-street,  and  the  south  side  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy,  together  with  two 
other  blocks  of  buildings  adjoining  on  the  west 
side,  were  last  week  sold  by  auction,  and  are  now 
in  course  of  removal,  preparatory  to  the  con- 
templated alterations  in  that  locality,  which 
originally  included  an  approach  from  Savoy- 
street  to  the  Embankment,  to  be  constructed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but  which  is 
now  likely  to  bo  interfered  with  by  the  project  of 
the  Government  to  build  the  new  Mint  on  the 
land  which  has  been  cleared  facing  the  Embank, 
ment,  and  which  it  is  understood  will  also  absorb 
the  site  on  which  the  old  Lutheran  Church,  now 
being  taken  down,  stands.  It  is,  however,  sug- 
gested that  notwithstanding  the  erection  of  the 
contemplated  new  Mint  buildings,  Savoy-street 
might  still  be  carried  in  a direction  southward 
to  the  Embankment,  forming  a continuous  line, 
on  the  west  side,  from  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  burial-ground  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  but  not 
admitting  of  the  widening  of  Savoy-street  as  at 
first  intended  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  It  appears  that  the  making  of  this  ap- 
proach will  depend  upon  the  arrangements  ulti- 
mately  entered  into  between  the  Government 
authorities  and  the  Metropolitan  Board,  but 
there  are  fears  that  the  Mint  project,  if  carried 
out,  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  Embank, 
ment  approach  from  a carriage  thoroughfare 
to  a pedestrian  subway. 


THE  NEW  ASSESSMENT  OF  PROPERTY 
IN  BERMONDSEY  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

There  has  been  a remarkable  increase  in  the 
new  assessment  of  property  in  Bermondsey,  aa 
compared  with  the  re-assessments  in  the  other 
parishes  within  the  metropolis,  which  has  led  to 
mnch  dissatisfaction,  and  to  a publio  meeting  to 
protest  against  suohassesament.  At  this  meeting, 
Mr.  Cyrus  Legg,  the  representative  at  the  Metro- 
politan Board  for  Bermondsey,  was  one  of  the 
speakers,  and  be  stated  that  the  increase  in 
Bermondsey  was  the  highest  in  its  rateable 
value  in  the  whole  metropolis.  The  average 
increase  over  the  whole  metropolis  was  7'4, 
whilst  in  Bermondsey  it  was  over  20  per  cent. 
This  showed  that  the  parish  of  Bermondsey  was 
paying  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  metro- 
politan  burdens.  The  whole  of  Bermondsey  was 
rated  at  20  6 per  cent,  above  the  original  rating, 
and  he  thought  that  Bermondsey  must  have  im- 
proved amazingly,  in  order  that  such  an  increase 
in  the  assessments  should  be  placed  upon  it. 
Now  in  Lambeth  there  was  a vast  amount  of 
building  going  on,  and  improvements  were  in- 
creasing; but  they  rose  but  4'0  per  cent. ; New- 
ington, 7‘9;  Camberwell,  7‘8;  Chelsea,  5 2;  St. 
George-in-the-East,  a little  over  10;  Mile-end 
Old  Town,  4-2 ; Westminster,  6 5. ; Deptford, 
7‘5;  Greenwich,  4-7 ; Hackney,  9-2;  Fulham,  8‘5; 
and  Penge,  6'0  per  cent.;  and  all  these  were 
districts  which  had  improved  even  in  a greater 
ratio  than  Bermondsey.  He  gave  several  in- 
stances where  the  assessments  had  been  appealed 
against,  and  where  the  parties  had  succeeded  in 
getting  them  reduced  more  than  one-half. 


EFFECTUAL  FILTRATION. 

The  official  Water  Examiner  says  in  his  last 
report, — The  rate  of  filtration  of  the  metro- 
politan water  supply  should  not  exceed  2^  gallons 
per  square  foot  of  filter-bed  per  hour;  this  will 
give  540  gallons  per  square  yard  each  twenty, 
four  hours,  and  at  this  rate,  with  properly-oou- 
struoted  filter-beds,  filtration  should  be  effectual. 
Effectual  filtration  is  greatly  facilitated  by  pre- 
vious subsidence  for  several  days.  Of  the  com- 
panies drawing  their  supplies  from  the  Thames, 
the  West  Middlesex  and  Lambeth  are  the  only 
two  that  have  at  present  sufficient  storage 
capacity,  or  impounding  reservoirs^  to  avoid 
taking  in  water  when  floods  prevail. 

From  the  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Chelsea  Company  are  proceeding  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  requisite  subsiding  reservoirs  at 
Molesey,  and  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  and 
Grand  Junction  Companies  are  preparing  to  con- 
struct suitable  storage  and  other  works  at  Hamp- 
ton ; when  these  companies  have  completed 
their  improvements  they  should  be  able  to  avoid 
the  floods,  aud  supply  water  effectually  filtered 
and  of  better  quality. 
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THE  BRITISH  AKD  AMERICAN 
AEOH.5;OLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  ROME. 

Ox  Fabrnarylltli  Mr.  Parker  gave  an  instruo- 
tive  lectnre  upon  the  present  walla  of  Rome, 
illustrated  with  views  by  aid  of  the  lantern.  At 
the  conversazione,  on  the  lith,  Mr.  Tighe  ex- 
hibited various  coins,  and  the  subject  of  the 
walls  was  discusaed.  The  Society  made  an 
excursion  on  February  15tb  from  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  to  the  Porta  Maggiore,  examining  the 
various  construction  of  the  wall  in  detail.  On 
the  17th  the  Society  visited  the  new  Medicoval 
Museum,  in  the  Collegio  Romano,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Ilemana.  On  Friday,  February 
18th,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phillip  gave  an  interesting 
• lecture  upon  the  Ghetto  in  Rome. 

At  the  conversazione,  on  Monday,  the  21st 
inst.,  according  to  the  Tourist's  Pirectory,  Mr. 
Parker  first  gave  an  account  of  the  fortifications 
of  Rome  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  including 
the  triangular  space  of  which  the  Tiber  forms 
the  base,  and  going  up  the  side  of  the  Janicnlom 
to  the  apex  at  the  Porta  di  S.  Panorazio,  in- 
cluding the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
near  the  summit,  and  the  other  churches  in  the 
valley  between  the  hill  and  the  curve  of  the 
Tiber.  The  wall  of  Aurelian,  which  had  been 
carried  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
from  the  Porta  Flaminia,  or  del  Popolo,  to  near 
the  bridge  called  Ponte  Sisto,  has  all  been  swept 
away  by  the  great  floods,  but  owing  to  the  current 
running  more  strongly  on  one  aide  than  the 
other,  one  of  the  towers  of  Aurelian  is  still  stand- 
ing in  the  river  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
bridge.  Several  other  towers  are  standing. 


special  notice  of  the  Town  Council,  and  to  im- 
press  upon  that  body  the  propriety  and  the 
advantage  of  securing  the  advice  and  co-opera- 
tion of  all  parties  concerned  while  there  is  still 
time  for  calm  deliberation. 

5.  In  conclusion,  the  committee  desire  to 
offer  the  following  suggestion: — That,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  evident  from  the  information  obtained 
that  there  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  with 
existing  Building  Acts  in  other  large  cities,  the 
dtscuBsioD  of  the  whole  subject  might  most  appro- 
priately and  usefully  form  part  of  the  business 
of  the  ensuing  Conference  of  Architects  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Gordon,  I.A.,  the 
Report  was  adopted  ; and  it  was  resolved  that, 
before  approaching  the  authorities  as  suggested 
in  the  Report,  the  committee  should  take  the 
subject  again  into  consideration,  and  bring  up 
some  definite  proposals  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Institute. 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

A MEETING  of  this  Institute  was  held  on  the 
13th  inst.,  Mr.  John  Baird,  I.A.,  president,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  John  Thomson,  architect,  Airdrie, 
was  unanimously  elected  a member  of  the  Insti- 
tnte.  Mr.  John  tHoneyman  brought  up  an 
interim  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a suitable  Building  Act  for 
Glasgow : — 

”1.  The  committee  resolved  that,  as  a pre- 
liminary to  further  consideration  of  the  subject, 
it  was  desirable  to  obtain  full  information  as  to 
the  provisions  and  practical  working  of  the 
Building  Acts  and  bye-laws  affecting  buildings 
at  present  in  force  in  other  large  cities. 

2.  They  therefore  obtained  copies  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  the  Liverpool  Building  Act, 
the  bye-laws  relating  to  buildings  in  Manchester 
and  Birmingham,  and  also  copies  of  the  recom- 
mendations  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Glasgow  Police  Board,  of  which  Mr.  W.  R.  W. 
Smith  was  convener,  and  they  have  carefully 
considered  these  various  Acts. 

3.  Although  not  yet  prepared  to  make  any 
defijiite  proposals  as  to  the  details  of  a snitable 
Act  for  Glasgow,  they  deem  it  right,  in  the 
meantime,  to  report  certain  general  conclusions 
which  the  consideration  of  the  subject  has  forced 
upon  them,  and  to  submit  certain  suggestions 
which  may  be  of  use  to  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  others  while  the  exact  terms  of  the 
desired  measure  are  still  under  consideration. 
In  general,  then,  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
at  present  is — (1)  That  the  operation  of  a 
Building  Act  for  Glasgow  should  not  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  municipal 
boundaries,  but  should  extend  over  a much 
larger  area;  (2)  The  preliminary  proceedings  at 
present  necessary  before  leave  to  erect  a build- 
ing in  Glasgow  is  obtained  are,  as  compered 
with  such  proceedings  in  other  cities,  tedious, 
expensive,  and  in  other  respects  objectionable; 
(3)  The  powers  which  the  authorities  at  present 
possess  for  the  efficient  supervision  of  buildings 
are  entirely  inadequate  ; but  it  is  not  desirable 
that  any  additional  powers  should  be  vested  in 
the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  as  at  present  con. 
Btitnted. 

4.  In  view  of  the  very  great  difficulties  which 
must  be  encountered  in  framing  an  Act  which 
may,  on  the  one  hand,  effectually  secure  all  that 
can  reasonably  be  demanded  in  the  interests  of 
the  pnblic,  withoot,  on  the  other  hand,  unduly 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
privileges  of  individuals,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  authorities  should  take 
measures  to  ascertain  fully  the  views  of  all  parties 
interested  before  takim 


“INSTITUT  DES  ARTS  INDUSTRIELS.” 

From  Paris  comes  a request  that  we  would 
mention  that  the  Institution  named  above,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  encourage  and  reward 
efforts  towards  the  advancement  of  arts,  sciences, 
and  industrial  occupations,  will  award,  towards 
the  close  of  April,  an  honorary  diploma  and 
medals  to  artists,  men  of  science,  and  artisans, 
who  maybe  specially  distinuished  in  the  various 
departments. 

The  Institut  will  also  present  medals  to  work, 
ing  men,  or  to  the  foremen  of  ateliers  or  building 
yards,  who  may  be  recommended  by  tbeir  em 
ployers  as  uniting  irreproachable  conduct  with 
recognised  ability  in  their  work. 

Applications  or  claims  for  this  distinction, 
written  in  or  translated  into  French,  and  plans, 
models,  or  statements  submitted  with  the  same 
object,  most  be  addressed  before  tho  1st  of  jApril 
to  the  Ifistitut  des  Arts  Industriels,  office  of  the 
Revue  Nouvelle  de  V Architecture,  16  bis,  Cit^ 
Trevise,  Paris. 

We  willingly  give  currency  to  this  announce, 
merit,  published  in  the  Revue  Noxtvelle,  hoping 
that  some  candidates  for  the  distinction  offered 
may  be  found  among  our  readers,  especially  of 
the  artisan  and  art. workman  class.  The  names 
of  a few  of  the  persons  connected  with  the 
Institution  should  be  given. 


atroction  of  tLe  carriage-way  paving,  which  is 
of  wood,  and  .■rhiob  has  been  executed  by  the 
Improved  Wood  Paving  Company,  at  a cost  of 
about  4,5001.  The  money  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property  amounts  to  about  643,7541., 
including  500,0001.  paid  for  Northumberland- 
house  and  estate;  but  the  Board  anticipate  that 
the  surplus  land  will  sell  for  a very  large  sum. 
It  is  stated,  as  the  result  of  several  experiments, 
that  while  the  average  time  occupied  by  a 
Hansom  cab  in  travelling  between  Charing-cross 
and  the  Mansion-house  by  the  Strand  route  is 
22  minutes,  the  journey  can  be  easily  performed 
by  way  of  the  Embankment  in  llj  minutes. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
WESTHOUGHTON. 

A PLAIN-SPOKEN  MEDIC.AL  OFFICER  OF  HF-iLTII. 

The  Local  Board  of  Westhougbton,  near 
Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  have  got  a medical  officer 
of  health  who  appears  to  have  a habit  of  ex- 
pressing  himself  in  an  unmistakably  plain 
manner  on  the  laches  of  the  authorities  whom 
be  serves.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
there  was  a warm  discussion  on  certain  terms 
contained  in  the  medical  officer’s  report.  He 
complained  that  the  Board  had  failed  to  remove 
certain  nuisances  which  he  had  reported  as  pre- 
judicial to  health,  and,  by  implication,  be 
gravely  accused  the  Board  of  having  contribnted 
to  an  increased  mortality  by  not  having  acted 
upon  his  advice.  In  his  report  he  says : — 
‘“The  mortality  is  under  16  per  1,000.  Of  the 
dozen  deaths  during  the  month,  some  were 
drifting  downwards  in  the  direction  of  dotage. 
One-third  of  the  deceased  ought  to  have  been 
alive,  and  would  have  been  alive  now  had  your 
Board,  or  inspector,  or  predecessors,  or  all  of 
you,  done  your  duty.”  In  the  disoussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  this  report,  the  chair- 
man  denied  that  the  Board  had  thrown  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  removal  of  nuisances. 
Ultimately  they  refused  to  receive  the  report 
until  he  explained  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
complained  of. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

The  new  roadway  to  the  Embankment  from 
Charing-cross  was  opened  on  the  18th  iust.,  by 
Sir  James  Hogg,  without  ceremony.  We  confine 
ourselves  at  present  to  a few  official  details,  not 
without  interest.  The  formation  of  a subway 
here  for  gas  and  water  pipes,  after  experience  of 
that  in  Garrick-street,  is  an  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions, even  sneers,  with  which  we  were  met  when, 
early,  we  advocated  such  an  arrangement. 

The  new  roadway  is  about  1,000  ft.  in  length, 
and  its  width  is  90  ft.,  divided  into  a carriage- 
way  of  60  ft.  and  two  footways  of  15  ft.  each. 
The  gradient  for  one-half  its  length  is  1 in  90, 
the  remainder  being  practically  level.  Carriage 
and  foot  way  communications  have  been  formed 
with  Northnmberland-street,  Craven-street,  and 
Scotland-yard,  the  first  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  widen.  The  subway  for  gas  and  water  pipes 
alluded  to  has  been  formed  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  street,  and  one  of  the  main  sewers, 
known  as  the  Northumberland-street  sewer,  has 
been  diverted  for  a portion  ofits  length  to  bring 
it  nnder  the  site  of  the  public  way,  and  a new 
sewer  formed  nnder  the  subway  for  the  drainage 
of  the  houses  to  be  erected  in  the  new  street. 
Plane  trees  have  been  planted  on  the  footways 
next  the  curb,  thus  making  the  approach  oorre. 
spond  in  character  with  the  roadway  on  the 
Embankment.  The  subway  is  of  the  same 
general  character  as  that  adopted  in  Garrick, 
street.  It  is  of  brickwork,  in  the  form  of  a semi- 
circular  arch  slightly  stilted,  its  width  being 
12  ft.  and  its  height  7 ft.  6 in.  The  gas  and 
water  mains  will  be  laid  in  this  main  passage, 
and  the  service-pipes  will  be  carried  from  them 
through  side  arched  passages — one  to  every  two 
houses,  so  that  both  the  main  and  service  pipes 
will  be  accessible  without  disturbing  the  surface 
of  the  road.  The  street  was  designed  and  com- 
pleted by  Sir  J.  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  George 


DAMP-PROOF  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Fire-bricks  and  other  heat-resisting  pottery 
have  been  manufactured  in  the  vicinity  of  Gun- 
nislake  for  several  years.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  the  proprietors  of  the  Phceeix  Works  in  that 
locality,  to  make  also  vitrified  bricks  aod  ware, 
from  a material  that  hitherto  has  been  almost 
worse  than  useless.  They  seem  to  have  thus 
solved  a most  important  problem,  by  the  manu. 
facture  of  a boilding  material  whioh  is  damp- 
proof,  and  which  can  be  produced  at  a reasonable 
price. 

Common  clays  when  vitrified  are  apt  to  swell 
and  puff  out  like  a pudding.  Hitherto  the  blue 
” terro  metallic  ” bricks  and  tiles  of  Staffordshire 
have  been  accepted  as  the  sole  solution  of  the 
problem. 

At  the  Phcenix  Works,  however,  both  white 
and  blue  damp-proof  bricks  are  manufactured 
thoroughly  vitrified  throughout,  and  impervious. 
They  are  not  made  of  clay  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  but  of  asofc  unotnous  killas,  or  clay 
slate,  which  abonnds  on  the  sett,  and  which  on 
being  exposed  to  the  weather  becomes  quite 
friable.  Experimenting  upon  this  Mr.  Cowell 
found  that  it  would  burn  without  change  of 
shape  to  a semi-porcellanous  substance.  Two 
varieties  of  killas  occur  in  the  sett,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  amonnt  of  iron  they  contain.  From 
one  of  these — the  irony — blue  bricks,  &o.,  are 
made;  and  from  the  other  white.  The  uses  of 
the  material  are  not  confined  to  bricks,  but  it  is 
worked  up  into  paving  tiles,  stable  pitching, 
kerbing,  copings,  damp-proof  string-courses,  and 
the  like. 


Yulliamy,  the  Board’s  architect.  The  contract 
any  decided  action,  j was  let  to  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  <fc  Co.  on  the 
Yonr  committee  strongly  recommend  that  you  j 25th  of  June,  1875,  for  the  sura  of  15,7501. 
should  take  steps  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  I Their  contract,  however,  did  not  include  the  con- 


London  Commercial  Deposit  Boilding 
Society. — The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.  at  Doughty 
Hall,  Bedford-row,  Mr.  W.  Hurran,  chairman  of 
the  Board,  presiding.  The  annual  report,  which 
was  taken  as  read,  stated  that  there  had  been, 
during  the  past  year,  an  increase  of  18  j per  cent, 
in  tho  number  of  investing  members  ; of  21  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  borrowing  members. 
The  report  says  : — “The  receipts  have  increased 
from  5,6741.  15s.  4d.  in  1874,  to  7,4101.  11a.  3d. 
in  1875  ; and  the  amount  out  on  mortgage 
has  increased  from  11,3801.  14s.  in  1874,  to 
13,6891.  48.  8d.  in  1875.” 
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SETTING-OUT  ANGLES. 

A VERY  simple  little  instrument  for  setting  oat 
angles  of  90  deg.  or  45  deg.  is  figured  and 
described  in  the  Memorial  de  Ingeineros  for 
the  Ist  of  January  last.  It  is  the  invention  of  a 
Spanish  Marine  engineer,  Don  Casimir  de  Bona. 
It  consists  of  a small  tube,  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket,  and  small  enough  to  be  hidden  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hand.  The  end,  which  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  eye,  is  flat,  with  two  eye-holes. 
At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  tube  is  fixed  a 
rectangular  strip  of  glass,  half  silvered  and  half 
plain,  forming  an  angle  of  56  deg.  15  min.  with 
the  axis  of  the  tube.  The  observer  looks  at  an 
object  through  the  tube  and  the  nnsilvered  por- 
tion ; then  the  appearance  of  some  other  object, 
by  reflection  on  the  silvered  portion,  shows  that 
the  two  objects  subtend  at  the  observer’s  sta- 
tion an  angle  either  90  deg.  or  45  deg.,  according 
to  the  hole  throngh  which  the  observation  is 
made.  A third  hole,  in  the  axis  of  the  tube, 
allows  of  the  determination  of  certain  other 
angles.  The  instrument  is  perfectly  simple, 
without  movable  limb,  adjustment  - screws,  or 
any  other  additions  whatever,  and  is  reported 
to  give  very  good  results.  Diagrams  are  given 
showing  its  application  to  a great  variety  of 
engineering  work. 

DAMAGES  FOR  EXCESS  OF  TIME. 

MILLARD  V.  NEW  CIVIL  SERVICE  CO-OPERATION 
NEW  (JUEEN  VICTORIA. STREET. 

This  was  an  action  brought  in  the  Exchequer 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  to  recover 
the  sum  of  650i.  2s,  lOd.,  for  balance  of  coc» 
tract  dated  May  10,  1S75,  and  extra  works,  at 
No.  30,  Sloane-street. 

The  defendants,  throngh  their  managing  director,  paid 
-lMay28,  on  account,  lOOL  ; but  refused  any  further  W- 
ment  unless  plaintiff  admitted  in  writing  hia  liability  for 
oamagea  under  the  penalty  clause  of  contract,  as  fol- 
required  to  be  finiahed  “bv 
the  _7th  day  of  May  and  the  let  day  of  June,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  tbe  wort  to  be  completely  finished  by  the  3rd 
day  of  July  following.’*  It  further  says  “ If  the  works 
be  not  completed  by  the  dag  named,  then  for  every  day’s 
time  in  the  completion  thereof,  the  said 
G.  Millard  will  on  demand,  pay  to  the  said  Co-operation 
as  and  for  liquidated  damages,  the  sum  of  61.’’  The  plaintiff 
was  unable  to  comolete  the  firaf.  nnrilrtno 


Farlington  Church.  Witness  requested  the  defendant  to  | 
look  to  the  works  in  his  (plaintift’s)  absence. 

George  Wood  said  that  be  was  the  private  secretary  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  had  employed  plaintiff.  A fair  re- 
muneration for  a clerk  of  works  would  be  3ig8.  to  44ga. 
per  week.  For  partial  services  25a.  per  week  would  be  a 
low  rate.  Partial  clerks  of  works  were  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  the  practice  was  recognised  in  the  proiession. 
In  reply  to  his  lordship,  witness  said  that  the  arrangement 
was  a delusive  one,  especially  where  the  contractor  could 
not  be  depended  upon. 

Mr.  Bowley  (surveyor,  of  Abingdon-street,  West- 
minster)  said  that  the  employment  of  partial  clerks  of 
works  was  frequently  resorted  to  to  save  expense,  and 
where  an  honest  contractor  was  engaged  the  practice 
worked  extremely  well. 

Mr.  Kaberry  (of  Briiton)  said  that  he  was  engaged  as 
partial  clerk  of  the  works  at  St.  Agnes’s  Church,  Kenning- 
ton,  and  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  employment  of  partial 
clerks  of  works  was  customary  in  the  profession. 

Mr.  McIntyre,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  at.ated  that 
theplaintilT  when  engaged  would  not  state  what  his  remu- 
neration  was  to  be,  and  on  several  occasions  said  that  it 
would  ooly  be  a trifle.  He  had  admitted  that  he  was 
receiving  38.,  and  ISs.  from  other  sources  whilst  super- 
intending defendant’s  work,  which  sum  was  more  than  the 
full  payment  to  a clerk  of  works.  From  the  way  in  which 
he  had  allowed  the  works  to  proceed,  plaiutifl'  was  either 
incompetent  or  negligent.  Defendant  had  tendered  261. 6s., 
which  ought  to  more  than  satisfy  plaintill'  for  his  negli- 
gent supervision. 

The  defendant  was  then  examined.  He  said  that  he  was 
^ctor  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Farlington,  Hampshire. 
Had  seen  plaintiff'  at  Havant  Church,  and  in  August, 
1874,  engaged  him  as  partial  clerk  of  works  at  Farlington 
Church.  During  the  course  of  the  works  witness  osUed 
attentiontothedamp-course.and  to  thefaetthat  theoemont 
did  not  appear  to  set  properly.  White  instead  of  grey 
lime  was  used  ; and  bonding  courses  of  bricks  were  not  used 
where  they  should  have  been.  In  cross-examination,  he 
said  that  ho  knew  when  he  engaged  plaintiff  that  be  was 
also  at  work  at  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  at  a church 
at  Havant.  "Witnese  did  not  complain  of  the  superin- 
tendence, but  left  that  to  the  architect  and  surveyor. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  said  that  he  prepared  the  plans 
for  the  restoration  of  Farlington  Chnrcb.  The  contract 
was  entered  into  in  July,  187-1,  and  the  building  was  to 
have  been  completed  in  four  months.  There  was  great 
delay  in  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  he  bad  to  com- 
plain of  the  slowness.  Some  of  the  walls  had  no  footings 
and  the  concrete  was  not  properly  laid.  The  foundations 
were  imperfect,  being  composed  chiefly  of  rubbish,  with 
only  a small  layer  of  concrete  above  it.  The  bonding 
cour,ses  were  omitted  altogether.  He  ordered  a thorough 
examination. 

WiUiam  Davies  (stonemason),  James  Clear  (artisan), 
and  Mr.  Richards  (son  of  the  defendant)  having  been 
examined, 

Mr.  McIntyre,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Day,  Q.C.,  addressed  the 
jntT  for  their  respective  clients. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  summed  up,  and  in  so 
doing  said  that  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  im- 
perfect  and  defective  nature  of  the  work  ; but  could  that 
have  beendonoifthe  plain  till'had  exercised  proper  supervi- 
Sion  ? He  was  bound  to  give  a reasonable  degree  of  time, 
diligence,  and  care  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 

The  jury,  after  consultation,  gave  a verdict  for  the 


was  a hole  in  the  floor,  which  w.-is  concealed  by  a board. 
Iheplaintiff  being  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  hole, 
on  the  Ist  of  April  last  fell  through  it  to  the  floor  beneath, 
and  sustained  a compound  fracture  of  the  thigh  and  a 
caae^^*  progress  of  the  plaintiff’s 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  intimated  that,  unless  the 
defendants  were  in  a position  to  prove  that  the  clerk  of 
plaintiff  * agent,  the  verdict  must  be  for  the 

In  the  result  it  was  agreed  that  his  lordship  should 
assess  the  damages,  which  he  did  at  4001. 


CLAIM  AGAINST  A COUNTY  SURVEYOR. 

ADAMSON  V,  CROZIER. 

This  claim  (heard  in  the  Darlington  County 
Court,  on  the  15th  inst.,  before  Mr.  E.  R.  Turner), 
waa  by  Mr.  Swanaton  Adamson,  of  Gainford^ 
contractor,  who  sued  Mr.  Crozier,  the  Durham 
county  surveyor,  for  the  sum  of  101.  3a.  6d. 
compenaation  for  injuries  sustained  in  November 
last,  as  was  alleged,  throngh  the  negligence  of 
defendant. 

The  facts  were  that  the  plaintiff,  aceompauied  by  Mr 
\ aughan,  left  Darlington  on  the  night  of  November  25tb 
to  drive  to  Gamford.  At  Brydale  Beck  Bridge  the  vehicle 
was  pitched  over,  and  both  occupants  thrown  out.  There 
was  a brazier,  containing  Are,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
bndge,  away  from  the  obstruction  which  plaintiff’s 
vehicle  encountered,  and  which  caused  the  accident.  Some 
alterations  were  going  on,  and  the  road  on  one  side  waa 
18  in.  to  2 ft.  higher  than  on  the  other.  The  snow  on  the 
road  prevented  the  obstruction  being  seen.  A man  came 
up  who  was  appointed  to  watch,  after  the  accident 
occurred,  who  appeared,  it  was  said,  as  if  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  dnnk,  or  had  been  asleep.  Damage  to  the 
vehicle  was  sustained,  the  lamps  being  broken.  Plaintiff 
lost  his  whip,  and  his  hat  was  crushed.  For  the  defence 
It  was  not  sought  to  be  shown  that  the  road  was  not  being 
repaired  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Crozier,  but  it  was 
argued  that  the  claim  could  not  be  sustained  against  the 
surveyor  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  there  waa  negli. 
gence  on  his  part,  which  had  failed  to  be  shown  by  the 
other  side.  The  snow  prevented  the  plaintiff  from  noticing 
the  state  of  the  road,  which  should  be  regarded  more  as 
"act  of  God”  than  that  of  the  defendant.  His 
Honour  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  91.  6s  with 
costs,  considering  that  the  light  on  the  road  was  too  far 
away  from  the  obstruction. 


DARLINGTON. 

What  might  have  proved  a disaatrona  fire 
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-.a.-:  unable  to  complete  the  first  portions  named^on  ac- 
count of  the  extra  works  (ordered  by  their  architect  sab-  ‘""Sence,  ana  care  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken, 
sequently  to  the  contract  being  signed)  interfering  with  i ■ ® consultation,  gave  a verdict  for  the 

the  nxing  of  fittings,  &c. ; bnt  the  whole  was  completed  bv  P*^*ntiff  for  the  sum  of  3II.  os.,  61.  beyond  the  amount 
the  last  day  named,  together  with  all  the  extra  works  mto  oonrt. 

The  defendants  paid  into  court  56il.  lis.,  claiming  as 
damages  against  the  contractor,  45?.,  further  pleading  as 
to  the  rest,  " Not  indebted.”  The  plaintiff  now  sought  to 
recover  the  balance  of85?.  8s.  lOd. 


The  caae  was  heard  before  Master  C.  H.  Walton, 
who  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  plaintiff  had  in’ 
curred  no  penalty,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  was 
completed  by  the  last  day  named  in  the  contract, 
together  with  all  tho  extra  works  ; at  the  same 
time  offering  the  defendants  a case  for  the  coart 
above.  Verdict  for  plaintiff,  with  costs. 


PRACTICE  OF  EMPLOYING  PARTIALLY 
CLERKS  OP  WORKS. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a special  jnry,  at 
the  Queen’s  Bench  on  Saturday  and  Tuesday, 
the  18th  and  2lBtin8t.,  were  engaged  in  theoase  of 
Farmer  v.  Richards,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  Henry 
Farmer  fa  clerk  of  works),  songhtto  recover  the 
sum  of  61h  58.  from  the  defendant,  the  Rev. 
E.  H.  Richards,  for  services  as  partial  clerk  of 
works. 

Mr.  Day,  Q.C.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Brav,  were  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  McIntyre,  Q.C  . and  Mr 
Bowles  represented  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff',  upon  examination,  stated  thathehad  had 
nearly  twenty  years  experience  as  clerk  of  works,  and  had 
been  employed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  In  1874.  the  de. 
fendant,  Vicar  of  Farlington  Church,  near  Havant  was 
having  a new  nave  ^ded  to  hia  chnrcb,  and,  after  repeated 
requests  from  the  defendant,  witness  undertook  to  super- 
intend the  bnildmgas  partial  clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  Smith 
waa  the  builder,  and  Mr.  Street,  the  architect.  Witness 
generally  visited  the  works  from  six  to  eight  in  tho  morS 
and  from  four  to  half.past  five  in  the  afternoon.  Hrhaf 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  builder,  and  from  time  to  time 
his  work  had  to  be  re-executed.  In  June,  1875.  Mr 
Tanner  (manager  for  Mr.  Street)  requested  witness  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  work ; bnt  fie  had  objected  on 
account  of  other  works  he  had  in  hand.  Although  ho  had 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a settlement  with  the  defendant 
up  to  that  time  he  had  paid  nothing.  Witness  shortly 
after  received  a letter  requesting  him  to  send  in  his  ac'’^ 
count,  and  informinghim  that  his  services  would  no  longer 
be  required.  Previonsly  no  complaints  had  been  made  aa 
to  his  supervision.  Ho  first  sent  in  an  account  at  the  rate 
ofaOs.  per  week  and  10?.  for  travelling  expenses  but  after 
wards  reduced  the  charge  to  258.  per  week  and  61  for  ex 
pen8e8,-6U.  63.,— which  was  a very  low  charge  compared 
with  what  he  was  receiving  for  his  other  works.  In  cross 
examination,  be  said  the  usual  weekly  payment  for  the  en 
tire  services  of  a clerk  of  works  was  3?.  ISs.  6d.  He  was 
receiving  3?.  3s.  and  ISs.  per  week  in  respect  of  two  other 


DAMAGE  TO  STONE  CARVINGS  IN 
TRANSIT  BY  RAIL, 

BOLTON  V.  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  COilPANY, 

At  the  Cheltenham  County  Court,  on  the  17th 
inst,,  an  action  waa  brought  by  Mr.  Richard 
Bolton,  stoue-carver,  Cheltenham,  against  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  to  recover  33L  15s., 
for  damage  done  to  seven  Bath-stone  figures 
of  angels,  which  the  plaintiff  had  carved  to 
be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  screen  in  Belmont 
Catholic  Church,  Hereford,  and  which,  on  the 
12th  of  November,  were  conveyed  by  tho  de- 
fendants from  Cheitenham  to  Belmont,  directed 
as  follows : — “ One  case  carved  stone,  Mr.  Spray, 
mason,  Catholic  Church,  Belmont,  near  Hereford’ 
at  the  company’s  risk  ; very  fragile.”  ’ 

Tlio  evidence  went  to  show  that  the  case  having  arrived 
f when  it  was  found  that  four  of 

le  angels,  value  6?.  esch,  had  been  entirely  destroyed 
_jd  the  others  damaged  to  the  extent  of  3?.  Ss  each  Ono 
principal  point  in  the  case  was  whether  the  figures  were 
statuary,  because  for  the  defence  it  was  contended  that  if 

they  were  statuary  the  defendant  was  not  bSTo  carVv 
them  at  all  and  certainly  not,  unless  under  special  agree- 
ment, which  did  not  exist  ID  this  ease.  Plaintiff's  defini- 
tiop  of  statuary  was,  any  marble  figure  able  to  stand  alone 
two  dictionaries  from 
1762  to  the  present  time,  to  shnw  that  the  angels  were 
statuary.  It  was,  besides,  denied  that  the  iniury  to  the 
figure  was  done  while  they  were  in  defendant’s  care 
His  Honour  decided  that  the  figures  were  statuary,  but 
that  the  company  were  liable  even  in  the  absence  of  a 
special  agreement,  because  their  attention  having  been 
called  to  the  contents  of  tho  parcel  in  the  direction 
carved  stone,  they  should  have  extended  their  in 
qumea  and  discovered  what  was  in  the  case.  Verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  to  tho  full  amount. 


LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

AVICKS  V,  THE  NATIONAL  SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

(limited). 

This  was  an  .netion  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division, 
brought  to  recover  oompensatiou  for  personal  injuries. 
Thepl.aintiffis  a journeyman  engineer,  and  was  employed 
by  Messrs.  Rosser  & RuaseU,  who  were  fitting  the  water 
and  other  pipes  at  tho  defendants’  building,  near  the 
Mansion-house.  For  tho  purposes  of  their  work,  the 
workmen  of  Messrs.  RosserA  Russell  used  a forge.  Two 
days  before  the  aecident  the  clerk  of  the  works  gave 

Uirections  t.hot  tlla  al,/Mi1.4  l.n 


— -o— - -.-TV.  a uiBaatrouu  Dre 

..AS  discovered  the  other  day  at  Rnsaell-streot 
Chambers  in  this  town,  occupied  on  the  ground 
floor  by  a depot  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the 
upper  floor  as  offices.  Smoke  was  seen  coming 
out  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  shop-windows, 
and  it  waa  suspected  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
absurd  practice  of  carrying  the  joists  beneath 
the  fireplace.  The  builder,  Watson,  was  sent 
for,  and  workmen  were  set  to  open  up  the 
suspected  fireplace,  and  found  the  two  joista 
beneath  the  hearthstone  smouldering  away, 
when  a cement  remedy  was  applied.  * 

The  corporation  have  decided  on  building 
municipal  offices  at  tho  end  of  the  new  street 
opening  on  to  the  market-place,  when  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  selection  of  competition  plans  will  be 
better  managed  than  it  was  with  the  workhouse, 
the  roof  of  which  was  so  imperfectly  built  that 
it  has  now  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  and 
slates  substituted  for  tiles  to  ease  the  weight  on 
the  roof. 

Some  of  your  speculating  London  builders  are 
wanted  down  here  to  build  obeap,  so  as  to  enable 
working  men  to  have  a cottage  at  a reasonable 
rent.  They  let  now  at  12  per  cent,  on  the  out- 
lay, a pretty  good  return.  The  Skerno  is  being 
widened  in  its  approach  to  the  town,  to  save  the 
periodical  flooding  the  lower  parts  of  the  town 
are  subject  to,  and  it  will  then  be  found  that  the 
old  stone  bridge  will  prove  a barrier  to  the  flow 
of  the  flood  water,  and  when  more  damage  has 
been  done  the  corporation  will  then  think  of 
making  a new  iron  bridge  in  one  span.  That  is 
the  way  they  manage  things  in  Darlington. 

J.  B.  W. 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS. 

Sir, — In  your  paper  of  the  4th  February 
(p.  219),  it  is  stated  that  no  person  is  justified 
in  using  armorial  bearings  who  cannot  show  a 
grant  upon  the  books  of  the  Heralds’  College,  or 
prove  that  his  ancestor  in  the  male  line  used 
them  before  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  that 

college.  Now,  I happen  to  be  one  of  a class  of 
persons  whose  ancestors  have  displayed  armorial 
ensigns  upon  their  seals,  tombs,  and  upon  pub- 
lished engraved  portraits  at  various  times,  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  downwards,  and  yet  whose 
arms  do  not  appear  in  the  Heralds’  boobs.  Some 
years  ago  I inquired  whether  the  list  of  grants 
was  perfect,  and  I found  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  and  that  the  authorities  of  the  College 
, conld  not  positively  declare  that  any  given  crest 
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had  not  been  granted  or  sanctioned  by  their 
body  Under  these  ciroumstances,  I declined  to 
accept  a new  grant  placing  me  on  an  heraldic 
level  with  those  whose  use  of  armorial  bearings 
is  of  modern  date.  Iso  doubt  the  statement  in 
your  paper  is  in  substance  generally  true;  but 
I think  an  exception  should  bo  made  by  the 
College  in  favour  of  such  persons  as  can  show 
that  their  ancestors  publicly  used  arms  in  a 
time  when  the  heralds  were  in  the  habit  of 
fining  those  who  so  used  them  without  autho- 
rity. If  a man  used  arms  before  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  the  presumption  is  that  he  bad  a 
right  to  do  so.  Armiger. 

EDUCATION  OF  BRICKLAYERS. 

Sib,— It  giveB  me  pleasure  to  reply  to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  so  kindly  taken  up  this  subject,  and  I will  be  as 
brief,  clear,  and  to  the  point  as  possible.  Mr.  Houghton 
does  not  concur  with  me  that  it  is  the  thoughtful  workman 
who  is  surprised  at  this  wide-spread  ignorance.  Allow 
me  to  explain,  he  is  surprised  at  the  ignorance  when  he 
contemplates  how  near  and  how  cheap  is  the  remedy. 
All  the  following  gentlemen,  as  well  as  Mr.  Houghton, 
seem  either  to  forget  or  not  to  know  that  there  are  ample 
means  for  all  to  learn  geometry,  drawing,  Sc.,  at  OM 
artisans'  institutes  and  working  men's  colleges ; but,  note 
what  proportion  of  bricklayers  attend  the  budding  oon- 
Btruction  classes.  Not  one  in  six.  Therefore,  to  one  who 
has  the  real  interest  of  those  connected  with  his  own 
trade  at  heart,  seeing  they  will  not  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity,  be  will  devise  other  means.  The  means 
that  Ipropose  are  mutual  improvement  classes  for  bnck. 
layers  only.  “Bricklayer  Clerk  of  Works’’  •*  - 


n my  position  as  a trade  unionist,  and  it 

. - , .Ua,  T I 


i very  hard 
i to  this  gentle- 
reply. 


8 communication  that  I shall  chiefly  direct  my  reply. 
In  his  opening  remarks  he  regrets  that  I omitted  to 
explain  the  causes  of  this  widespread  ignorance.  My 
reMons  for  so  doing  were  that  I hoped  I should  be 
answered  by  some  of  our  leading  unionists;  but,  1 am 
sorry  they  are  so  busy  as  not  to  be  able  to  spare  a little 
time  to  a purpose  that  I contend  would  better  the  condi- 
tion of  our  trade  more  than  twenty  strikes  about  soma 
paltry  infringement  of  roles.  Before  Iproceed  to  explain 
the  cause,  allow  me  to  say  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
bricklayers.  One  class  come  from  the  hod  at  manhood ; 
the  other  class  are  bricklayers'  sons,  or  have  been  at  the 
trade  from  boyhood  as  apprentices  or  otherwise.  The 
msiority  oftheboys  become  good  bricklayers,  able  to  under- 
take any  part  of  our  trade ; whilst  the  majority  of  those  who 
come  fcom  the  hod  are  confined  to  working  along  the  line. 


give  msny  instances,  but  I have  no  wish  to  injure  my 
prospects  by  expositions,  and  I am  now  only  a journeyman 
bricklayer.  But  I feel  that  I have  already  trespassed  as 
far  as  your  valuable  space  will  allow,  but  do  hope  that 
this  movement  will  take  some  practical  form;  the  dilU- 
culty  lies  in  concentrating  into  one  body  all  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  the  movement,  and  for  that  object  I would 
ask  all  those  who  are  willing  to  take  part  in  the  movement 
to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  me,  6,  Angel-place, 
Broadwall,  Stamford-street,  S.E.,  and  I will  try  and  con- 
vene a meeting,  where  this  question  may  be  properly 
ventilated.  J.  P.  Moeeis. 

Bee.  London  Lodge  M.  U.  O.  d. 

,*  With  this,  the  correspondence,  which,  it  may  be 
hoped,  has  not  been  useless,  msy  end. 


TITHB-RENT  CHA.RGE. 

Sib.— I built  a house  nine  years  ago  on  a certain  copy- 
hold field,  and  the  vendor  has  paid  tiihe-rent  chtrge  for 
the  whole  field  up  to  last  year,  but,  having  sold  his  land, 
he  refuses  to  pay  any  more.  Now,  though  I have  but  one 
seven-roomed  house  myself,  I am  threatened  with  a dis- 
traint, if  11.  6a.  3d.  bo  not  paid  within  ten  days,  that  sura 
being  the  total  charge  for  one  year  upon  the  whole  estate, 
Many  have  larger  houses  thereon,  and  some  have  two  oi 
more  bouses,  yet  I am  asked  to  pay ; and  the  rector  s 
agent  says  he  cannot  receive  my  proper  proportion,  but 
that  he  has  power  to  charge  and  enforce  the  whole  from 
any  otener  wW  has  bnilt  on  the  field,  further  stating  that 
the  payer  has  power  to  collect  of  the  others  their  propor- 
tions (how  should  I know  what  to  charge  them?),  and  in 
default  could  summon  them  before  two  justices,  who  have 
power  to  order  payment  with  all  costs. 

If  this  is  the  law,  the  sooner  the  tithe  q^nestion  (as 
practised  here,  at  any  rate,  as  to  building  land)  is  legislated 
upon,  and  made  something  like  equitable,  the  better. 

Hanley.  Eecxob’s  Tax. 


Bricklayer  Clerk  of  Works' ' has  fully  eipIaiBed  how  these 
men  become  bricklayers,  therefore  I need  not  reiterate 
bis  explanation.  But  he  does  not  tell  that  there  is  a great 
aversion  among  the  real  bricklayers  to  teaching  these  hod- 
esrriers,  and,  as  their  name  is  legion,  hence  tbe'gnoranee. 
"We  are  also  accused  of  encouraging  this  class  ol  men  into 
the  Union . Our  system  of  a uniform  rate  of  wages  is  also 
designated  a vicious  system.  Let  me  offer  a few  words  in 
defence  of  the  Union.  Knowing  that  there  are  so  many 
labourers  turning  bricklayers,  the  Union  has  a rule  that  no 
one  be  admitted  a member  until  he  hss  served  three  years ; 
and  it  ie  necessary  for  our  own  protection  that  we  take 
them  into  the  Union,  and  obtain  for  them  the  same  rate 

of  wage  as  the  proficient  workman.  Why?  Becauseweflod 

that  mavters  are  so  grasping,  that  if  they  could  obtain  these 
men  at  a lower  rate  of  wage,  the  skilled  workman,  instead 
of  being  kept  on  all  through  the  job  and  being  sought  after, 
■would  only  be  required  where  there  was  skilled  work  to  be 
done,  and  would  be  out  of  work  half  his  time  ; there  would 
then  be  less  encouragement  to  become  proficient  than 
now  and  that  is  not  desirable.  “ Bricklayer  Clerk  of 
Works,’’  if  he  were  a foreman,  would  rate  their  pay  ac- 
cording to  their  ability : would  he  not  rather  trv  to  get  his 
work  done  as  cheaply  as  possible?  Would  he  employ 

akilled  labour  where  unskilled  would  do?  Wouldhenot, 

to  curry  favour  with  bis  master,  try  to  make  the  unskilled 
do  the  skilled  work  ? But  I think  I have  said  enough  to 
deftnd  the  system  of  the  Union  : what  I want  to  do  is  to 
make  all  akilled  that  all  may  deserve  what  they  get,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  intelligence  among  all,  and  make  the 
bricklayer  (if  bo  already  is  not)  able  to  compete  with  the 
carpenter  for  the  leading  position  on  the  works.  I hope 
it  will  not  be  thought  thatl  wish  to  annex  iheelnsses  that 
I propose  to  the  Union.  Not  at  all.  As  “ Bricklayer  Clerk 
ofW'orks”  soggests,  lot  there  be  common  ground  lor  Union 
and  Non-union  men  ; but  this  I urge,  that,  onr  lodges 
might  be  made  productive  of  more  g'-’od,  if,  instead  of 
uselessdiscuBsion,  they  were  used  for  educational  purposes; 

and,  as  a teetotaller,  I would  urge  every  riahi-mioded 
bricklayer  to  use  bis  influence  to  remove  the  lodge  from 
the  public-house. 

I now  come  to  the  second  letter  by  “ Bricklayer  Clerk  of 
Works  ” in  which  beseems  to  doubt  that  those  who  have 
uniteu ’to  obtain  for  the  unskilled  workman  skilled  work- 
man’s pay,  would  object  to  the  movement  of  mutual  im- 
provemeut.  Now,  havine  brought  my  proposition  before 
ihe  lodge,  where  it  was  freely  discussed,  I will  state  the 
arguments  that  were  used  against  the  movement, — the 
skilled  bricklayers  consider  that  they  have  a right  to 
reserve  the  knowledge  of  skilled  work  to  those  who  have 
come  into  the  trade  as  bricklayers’  sons,  that  is  one 
opinion  ; another  is,  that  if  the  (I  will  Call  him  mature) 
bricklayer  makes  the  young  man  as  competent  as  himself, 
that  proficiency  that  he  has  striven  years  to  gain  will  be 
useless  in  his  old  age,  because,  having  transferred  that 
knowlengo  to  those  much  younger  than  himself,  the 
young  man  with  skill  on  his  side  would  have  the  preference. 
Now,  these  arguments  appear  reasonable  enough,  if  they 
are  true,  but  I contend  that  they  are  not ; to  admit  that 
they  are  true  would  amount  to  saying  lh»t  there  is  no 
room  for  improvement  in  the  skilled  departments  of  our 
trade,  also  that  uewly-acquired  skill  is  preferable  to  skill 
and  expe’ience  combined.  With  reference  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Houghton’s  as  to  the  qualifications  of  some 
clerks  of  works  and  builders’  foreman,  I could  say  much 
in  support  of  it,  having  had  to  be  brains  and  penman  for 
them*^  myself,  in  the  capacity  of  bricklayer  forer”-'' 
though  these  very  men  have  been  my  superiors.  I 
also  tell  0*  an  instance  of  a clerk  of  works  who  bad  been 
a sailor  all  the  esrly  part  of  his  life,  and  whan  I first 
knew  him  could  not  make  a dove-tailed  clnthes-box : be 
was  under  my  tuition,  we  being  neighbours  for  some  time, 
and  I ireely  taught  him  anything  he  asked,  and  in  four 
years  he  was  clerk  of  works  over,  I believe  it  whs,  a new 
•workhouse,— if  not,  some  very  extensive  additions.  I could 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SLATES. 

Sir, — May  I be  allowed  to  call  yonr  attention 
to  the  fact  that  I am  now  paying  70  per  cent, 
more  for  slates  at  a Carnarvonshire  quarry  than 
I did  only  two  years  since.  If  present  prices 
continne  to  rule  (and  I am  told  they  will,  and 
most  likely  become  still  higher)  it  mnat  check 
the  building  trade,  withont  mentioning  the  pre- 
sent high  price  of  labour.  It  seems  strange,  in 
the  present  advanced  state  of  science,  that  the 
chemist  has  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  onr 
assistance  in  producing  a good  and  cheap  substi- 
tute for  nature’s  rocks.  A common  black  wine- 
bottle  (if  spread  out)  would  cover  100  square 
inches  at  the  least.  These,  at  9d.  a dozen— -the 
price  I get  for  them — are  quite  as  cheap  as  the 
best  slates.  Why  could  not  large  sheets  of  this 
common  glass  or  slag  be  rolled  out  ? Again, 
could  not  ground  stone  be  incorporated  with 
some  vitreous  ingredient  which  would  be  water- 
proof, durable,  and  not  brittle  ? As  to  corrugated 
iron  and  such  like  metallic  roofings,  they  either 
corrode  in  time,  or  are  very  expensive.  A sob- 
stitute  has  been  found  for  oak  bark  (for  tanning 
purposes)  and  other  materials;  why  should  not  a 
durable  and  cheap  one  be  found  to  take  the  place 
of  slates  ? There  must  be  a price  at  which  the 
latter  will  become  virtually  prohibited.  I am 
notfn  the  building  trade  myself,  but,  as  a landed 
proprietor  who  has  a great  deal  to  do  in  that  line, 
1 feel  most  seriously  the  present  exorbitant  price 
of  slates.  P-  W.  Yorke. 


WATER  WASTE  PREVENTERS. 

giR^ — Por  some  time  past  the  public  has  been 
clamorous  for  a larger  and  better  supply  of 
water;  the  water  companies  have  been  spurred 
in  various  ways,  and  probably  have  dona  their 
beet  to  answer  to  the  call;  but  in  doing  so  have 
imposed  upon  their  tenants  vexatious  regula- 
tions, standing  at  the  head  of  which  is  that 
abominable  contrivance  the  water-waste  pre- 
venter. Now,  I make  it  a rule  neither  to  praise 
nor  blame  any  invention  until  I have  fairly  tested 
it,  and  having  had  several  of  these  preventers 
fixed,  and  finding  all  bad  alike,  I think  the  time 
baa  come  when  we  should  insist  on  the  water 
companies  either  ceasing  to  compel  their  use, 
or  to  give  ns  something  better.  The  design  is 
simply  inane,  for,  whilst  the  supply-pipe  is  of 
half-inch  bore,  the  overflow  pipe  is  only  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  a pipe  of  such 
diminutive  size  is  liable  to  frequent  stoppage, 
and  when  this  takes  place,  or  when  the  valve  of 
the  ball-cock  acts  imperfectly,  then  an  overflow 
and  flooding  of  the  premises  results.  However, 
pending  a change  in  the  rules  of  the  water  com- 
panies,  I would  advise  every  one  who  may  be 
annoyed  with  these  wretched  tanks  to  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  substitute  an  over- 
flow pipe  of  greater  diameter  than  the  supply 
pipe;  and  when  the  companies  find  it  out,  and 
threaten  pains  and  penalties,  take  them  before 
the  proper  authorities,  and  get  the  rule  altered, 
T.  E.  KNICnTLEY. 


EARLY  GLASS. 

Sib. — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  O’Connor, 
maintains  that  examples  of  the  earliest  stained 
glass  are  still  extant.  The  art  is  known  from 
contemporary  writers  to  have  existed  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century ; yet  the  earliest 
specimen  of  glass  that  has  been  adduced  is  that 
of  Neuwiller  (Bas  Rhin),  dating  about  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century.  There  is  thus  a period 
of  about  700  years,  during  which  the  art  was 
practised,  and  yet  no  example  remains. 

I need  nob  recapitulate  ray  lecture  in  tracing 
other  periods  of  the  art,  but  will  only  remark 
that  Mr.  O’Connor  will  contribute  a very  in- 
teresting  addition  to  the  arohmology  of  this 
subject  if  he  favours  your  readers  with  his 
list  of  earliest  examples.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  say,  for  the  sake  of  “the  Englishman 
abroad,”  pray  do  not  direct  him  for  such  to 
Milan  and  Seville, — cathedrals  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries ! 

Alexander  Ballantine. 


A BUILDING  BEE. 

The  “ Spelling  Bee”  craze  of  this  leap-year  of 
grace  should  be  utilised  before  it  dies  out  by  a 
“ Building  Bee  ” competition,  at  which  prizes 
might  be  given  for  a variety  of  useful  suggestions 
or  satisfactory  answers  to  questions  of  which  the 
following  are  examples  : — 

What  quantity  of  road-stnS  may  be  used  in 
the  walls  and  on  the  walls  of  a room  without 
producing  dry-rot?  And  does  sewer-gas,  escaping 
in  the  basement  of  a house  built  upon  a shoot, 
retard  or  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  fungi  ? 

To  what  extent  are  sites  obtained,  and  modern 
houses  built,  with  a view  to  obtaining  damages 
through  public  improvements  ? 

What  is  the  best  material  for  making  artificial 
knots  for  inserting  in  defective  wood  for  furni- 
ture and  other  purposes,  and  the  best  for 
“ killing  ” these  knots  ? 

As  a test  for  the  stability  of  speculative  build, 
ings,  ought  a new  Building  Aot  to  empower  the 
local  authorities  to  compel  the  builder  to  keep 
his  houses  in  repair  for  the  first  twelve  months; 
and  if  doors,  door-frames,  window-frames 
dropped  out  of  square,  joints  opened  half  an  inch 
wide,  flooring-boards  split  and  warped,  stairs 
creaked  and  thick  walls  cracked,  plaster  fell,  and 
drains  smelt  abominably,  what  should  be  the 
proper  punishment  for  the  delinquent  Jerry  for 
such  atrocious  “scamping”  ? 

What  religious  or  moral  training  would  be  the 
best  suited  to  make  the  present  or  tfae  next 
generation  of  civil  engineers  act  more  civilly, 
and  speak  more  respectfully,  of  the  opinions  and 
abilities  of  their  contemporaries,  the  architects  ? 

How  far  is  the  “Queen  Anne  style”  a piece 
of  the  patchwork  quilt  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
to  what  extent  should  the  Jacobean  trimmings 
of  the  previous  reign  still  be  retained  ? 

What  are  the  earliest  instances  of  dome  con- 
struction in  the  British  islands,  and  were  the 
builders  or  workmen  Pagan  or  Christian  ? Did 
they  use  lime  cement  or  not;  and  if  dry  wall 
masonry,  how  did  they  dispense  with  centreing  ? 

A Practical  Bee. 


Improvements  in  Hyde  Park. — Mounds  of 
earth  are  now  being  raised  on  the  sonth  side  of 
the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park.  They  are  set  np 
in  convenient  spaces  between  the  fine  old  beech 
and  elm  trees,  in  such  positions  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  latter,  they  will  form  a complete  screen 
between  the  Serpentine  and  Rotten-row  when 
they  are  planted  with  shrubs,  so  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  any  person  riding,  driving,  or 
walking  in  the  fashionable  quarter  to  see  the 
bathers. 


Not  Fit  for  a Dog  to  Live  in.” — On  the 
29th  nit.  the  Wolverhampton  Borough  Coroner 
and  a jury  inquired  into  the  death  of  the  infant 
daughter  of  John  M‘Munn,  galvanizer,  residing 
at  No.  3 Court,  Eagle-street,  Steelhouse-lane. 
The  child  had  died  in  convulsions  on  its  mother’s 
breast,  and  the  jury  bad  therefore  no  difficulty 
finding  a verdict.  The  coroner  called  atten- 
tion to  the  damp  and  unwholesome  character  of 
the  house  in  which  the  parents  lived  as  most 
injurious  to  health.  A juror  said  he  would  not 
let  a dog  of  bis  live  in  the  house.  Mrs.  M’Mnnn 
said  she  had  often  asked  the  agent  to  put  the 
house  in  proper  repair,  but  had  asked  in  vain. — 
A Juror : Tfae  landlords  are  fast  enough  in  raising 
the  rents,  and  they  ought  to  be  so  in  making  the 
houses  tenantable.  The  attention  of  the  Borough 
I Surveyor  ought  to  be  called  to  the  place. 
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A PROPOSED  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE 
THAMES. 

On  the  15th  inst.  Mr.  Frederic  Barnett  laid 
before  the  S iciety  of  Arts  a proposition  for  a 
new  bridge,  for  providing  for  the  traffic  across 
the  Thames  below  London  Bridge.  Mr.  Barnett 
said, — “ My  patent  bridge  has  bnt  one  approach 
from  each  shore.  When  these  approaches  have 
extended  into  the  river  about  one-third  its  width, 
the  roadway  splits  into  two  roads,  each  the  same 
width  as  the  approaches,  by  easy  inclined  angles, 
outwardly  extending  till  they  meet  midway,  thus 
forming  a sort  of  angular  oval  or  loop  in  the 
largest  diameter.  I have  on  each  side  two  open, 
ings,  practically  covered  and  united  by  platforms, 
turning  on  their  centres,  each  opening  or  closing 
by  one  operation.  These  openings  permit  the 
entrance  on  the  port  side  of  the  largest  ships 
that  come  up  the  Thames  ; there  is  also  a suffi- 
cient  width  allowed  for  the  length  of  the  ships 
within  the  loop.  From  the  central  piers  on  which 
the  turntables  work,  there  is  extended  a platform 
uniting  the  two  extremes,  so  that  this  platform 
lies  with  the  axis  of  the  river,  dividing  the  loop 
into  halves,  famishing  the  means  of  mooring  the 
ship  a few  minutes  alongside  by  mooring  blocks. 
There  are  two  other  platforms  running  parallel 
to  the  chief  platform,  which  keep  the  ships 
straight  on  their  road.  The  vessels  return  on 
the  opposite,  still  going  portj  thus  all  risk  of 
collision  is  avoided.  The  platform  will  have 
narrow  lighters,  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide, 
thus  protecting  both  piers  and  vessels  from 
injury.  As  soon  as  a vessel  is  about  to  enter  the 
loop,  the  roadway  on  the  aide  by  which  it  is  to 
enter  is  closed,  and  the  vehicular  and  general 
traffic,  by  closing  the  gates  (when  the  roads 
divide),  is  diverted  to  the  opposite  sidej  then 
immediately  the  turntable- bridge  is  opened,  and 
the  vessel  eaters  the  loop,  so  that  when  it  is 
fairly  in,  the  bridge  is  closed  behind  it,  and,  as 
before  described,  the  traffic  is  diverted  on  the 
road  behind  the  ship,  and  the  opposite  turntable- 
bridge  is  opened,  suffering  the  ship  to  pass  out 
on  its  way.” 

Such  a structure  as  that  proposed  would  block 
np  the  river  and  prove  an  enormous  nuisance. 
Further  consideration  of  it  would  seem  to  be 
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STAINES  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Staines  Local 
Board  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  twenty.five  plans 
submitted  in  competition  for  laying  out  the 
Town-ball  site ; and  the  plans  having  been  in. 
spected,  Mr.  Taylor  moved,  and  Mr.  Earee 
seconded, — ‘‘That  all  plans  be  rejected  that  do 
not  show  a considerable  portion  of  open  apace  for 
public  promenade  by  the  side  of  the  river.”  This 
was  carried  unanimously.  The  meeting  then 
adjonrned  until  the  13th  inst,,  when  another 
meeting  was  held,  and  after  the  remaining  plans 
had  been  discussed  and  inspected,  it  was  re- 
solved,— ” That  the  premium  of  201.  bo  awarded 
to  the  author  of  the  plan  with  the  motto  ‘Ton  jonrs 
fidhie  ’ appended.”  It  was  then  ordered  that  the 
clerk  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Byrne,  of 
31,  Park-street,  Windsor,  the  author  of  this  plan, 
and  that  the  remaining  plana  should  be  returned, 


Two  more  schools  have  been  publicly  opened  by 
the  Board  recently.  The  first,  situate  at  High- 
street,  Stoko  Newington,  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  and  consist- 
ing of  a three-storied  building  set  back  some 
distance  from  the  road,  affords  accommoda- 
tion for  nearly  900  children.  Each  department 
(infants’,  boys’,  and  girls’)  has  school  and  two 
class  rooms,  with  ample  cloak-rooms  and  lava- 
tories, the  playgronnds  being  all  in  front.  Mr.  T. 
Boyce,  of  Hackney,  was  the  contractor,  whose 
tender  amounted  to  6,8501.,  and  Mr.  Etlacott  was 
olerk  of  works.  The  second  school  is  placed  in 
the  Portobello-road,  Bayswater,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  facing  which 
is  the  principal  front.  The  arrangement  carried 
out  is  somewhat  different  to  that  generally 
adopted,  the  whole  of  the  premises  being  on  the 
ground  floor.  Nearest  to  the  entrance  in  Porto- 
bello-road  is  placed  the  infants’,  then  the  girls’, 
and,  lastly,  the  boys’  departments,  eaoh  having 
a large  schoolrom  and  four  class-rooms,  with 
spacious  playgronnds.  The  schools  will  accom- 
modate  1,059  children  j the  builders  being 
Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  of  Woolwich,  and  the 
clerk  of  works  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  amount  of 
the  contract  was  9,7901.  j both  these  schools 
being  erected  from  the  designs  of  the  Board 
architect,  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson.  At  the  opening  of 
the  latter,  both  before  and  after  thepnblio  meet- 
ing, a selection  of  vocal  music,  from  the  works 
of  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  Croft,  and  Weber,  was 
performed  by  an  efficient  choir  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  B.  Sibson. 

The  Board  recently  obtained  tenders  for 
the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  828  children,  on  the  site  in  Buck’s-row, 
Whitechapel,  in  lien  of  the  existing  bnildiog. 
The  following  are  the  respective  amounts  : — 

TimeweJl £9,316  0 0 

F,  & F.  J.  Wood fl  17(!  n n 

L.  H.  & R.  Roberta. 

Grorer, 


ICillby 

Sewell  & Son  ,, 

Brasa  

Fritehard  

Eonor 

SheiBeld 

Jerrard  . 


Nigl 


8,890 

8,814 

8.792 

8,730 

8,695 

8,690 

8,187 

8,443 

8,433 

8,3l0 


The  commiccee  recommended  the  acceptance 
of  the  lowest  tender,  that  of  Messrs.  Atherton 
& Latta,  of  Poplar,  amounting  to  8,2541. 
The  site  contains  an  area  of  only  6,925  square 
feet,  and  as  additional  land  could  only  be  acquired 
at  great  expense,  the  school  has  been  planned  on 
arches,  with  playgrounds  underneath  and  also  on 
the  roof,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  the  building 
in  order  to  save  a larger  expenditure  on  the  site. 
Cost  per  head  of  school  buildings  only,  81.  2s.  7d. 
Total  cost  per  head  of  buildings,  inoludiug  tar. 
pavement,  &o.,  91.  193.  4d. 


division  of  the  boys’  from  the  girls’  schools  j the 
boys  in  the  npper  story,  the  girls  in  the  lower. 
The  windows  are  set  in  Doulting  freestone,  with 
atone  tnullions,  cills,  heads,  &c.,  and  the  copings 
and  the  finiats  to  dormers  and  gables  are  also  of 
stone.  The  roof  is  formed  of  brown  tiles, 
relieved  with  bands  of  red.  The  windows  are 
glazed  with  diamond  rough  plate.  The  dimen- 
sions  of  the  girls’  schoolroom,  adjoining  the 
infants’,  are  34  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  it  is  15  ft.  high. 
The  two  class-rooms  connected  with  it  are  each 
20  ft,  by  20  ft.  The  bo^’s'  schoolroom  is  57  ft. 
by  22  ft.  and  18  ft.  6 in.  to  the  ceiling.  The 
class-rooms  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  girls’. 
These  latter  boys’  rooms  can  be  added  to  at  any 
time,  if  necessary.  At  present  they  will 
accommodate  200,  the  girls’  school  150,  and  the 
infants’  250.  To  each  of  the  schoolrooms  a 
master’s  or  mistress's  room  is  attached,  with 
lavatories,  hat-pega,  &c.  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson, 
of  Brighton,  is  the  architect,  Messrs.  J.  & A. 
Stenning  are  the  general  contractors  j and  Mr. 
Ernest  Black  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  total  cost,  with  ground,  &o.,  will  be  7,700i, 
Bonnyhridge, — The  Bonnybridge  Public  School, 
which  has  just  been  erected  by  the  Falkirk 
Parish  Sobool  Board,  from  designs  prepared  by 
Mr.  T.  B.  M'Fadzen,  architect,  Edinburgh,  was 
opened  in  presence  of  a large  assemblage  on 
the  4fch  instant.  The  sobool  is  planned  on  the 
narrow-roomed  principle,  to  accommodate  300 
pupils,  and  consists  of  large  school-room,  infant 
sehool-room,  and  two  small  class-rooms.  The 
building  has  two  principal  entrances  on  the 
south  side,  one  being  for  the  girls  and  infants 
and  the  other  for  the  boys,  and  they  are  so 
arranged  that  admission  may  bo  gained  into 
any  of  the  rooms  without  disturbing  the  teach, 
iog  that  is  being  carried  on  in  any  of  the 
other  apartments.  The  total  coat  has  been 
1,95U.  7s.  lid.  The  School  Board  has  at  the 
same  time  erected  a teacher's  house,  at  a cost  of 
847Z.  198.  lOd. 


Joohs  gercrbiib. 


RAILWAY  COLLISIONS. 

I HAVE  read  yonr  leading  article,  “Recent 
Collisions  on  Railways,  and  the  proposed  Modes 
of  Prevention.”  All  will  agree  with  you  that 
better  system  must  be  devised.  (Cotnmer. 
cially  speaking,  if  there  is  an  inquiry  for  this 
article  it  can  be  supplied.) 

Now,  Sir,  to  my  mind,  the  desideratum  is  a 
self-acting  automaton  that  will  signal  fore  and 
aft  in  defiance  of  present  obstacles.  Let  ns  try 
pneumatics;  it  will  do  much  cheaply.  Au  india- 
rubber  bellows  in  a box  near  the  rail  : a passing 
train  would  act  on  this  wind  instrument,  causing 
a sound,  bell,  or  whistle,  &o.,  at  stations  infront 
and  rear ; the  bellows,  by  gravitation,  to  take 
ten  minutes  to  regain  its  inflation,  daring  which 
time  a fog  signal  is  held  over  the  rail  by  metallic 
fingers  from  the  box  ; shunters  to  pull  the  lever 
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five  times,  S H U N T,  to  signal  up  and 
down  stations  to  that  effect.  R.  T. 


Water  Supply  of  London.— The  Home 
Secretary  has  appointed  Tuesday,  the  28th  (at 
half.paat  two  o’clock),  to  receive  a depntation 
from  the  National  Health  Society  on  this  subject. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Scone. — A new  Board  School  was  opened  at 
Scone  on  the  Ist  nit.  The  stylo  is  Elizabethan, 
and  the  building  comprises  two  principal  school, 
rooms,  each  42  ft.  long  by  20  fc.  wide,  and  18  ft. 
high.  These  are  separated  by  folding-doors, 
which  can  be  thrown  open  at  any  time.  Con- 
nectedwith  these  principal  rooms  are  two  class, 
rooms,  each  24  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  wide,  and  18  ft. 
high.  On  either  side  of  the  principal  school, 
rooms  are  lavatories  and  cloak-rooms  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  The  room  used  as  the  infants’ 
department  is  large  and  commodious,  measuring 
32  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  and  is  14  ft.  in  height. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  3S0  scholars. 
The  contractors  for  the  work  were: — Mason, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Scone;  joiners,  Messrs.  Cluuie  & 
Wilson,  Bridgend ; plasterers,  Messrs.  Annan 
& Son,  Perth ; slater,  Mr.  Buchan,  Perth ; 
painters,  Messrs. Sbaiker&Boyd,  Perth;  glaziers, 
G.  R.  Donglas  & Son,  Perth  ; plumbers,  Ramsay, 
Brothers,  Perth  ; levelling  the  ground  and  making 
playgrounds,  Mr.  Stalker,  Murrayshall.  The 
whole  of  the  buildings  were  erected  from  plans 
by  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  inspector  of  works  to  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field. 

Brighton.  — The  Brighton  School  Board’s 
Lewes-road  schools  are  now  completed.  The 
style  is  Domestic  Gothic.  The  chief  frontage 
is  to  Fairlight-plaoe  (135  ft.).  The  material 
used  is  clamp  brick,  the  grey  tone  of  which 


Architectural  Studies  in  France.  By  W.  Gals. 
WORTHY  Davie,  Architect,  Gold  Medallist  R.A., 
and  Soane  Medallist  R.I.B.A.,  21,  King 
William-street,  Strand. 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  is  to  consist  of 
measured  drawings  and  sketches  (plotted  on  the 
spot)  of  stone,  wood  and  iron,  enamels,  stained 
glass,  encaustio  tiles,  tapestry,  and  so  on,  has 
been  issued.  Some  of  the  mouldings  and  sculp- 
tares  are  given  full-size,  whilst  others  have 
been  reduced  from  full-size  drawings.  The 
work  is  to  be  published  in  fifteen  monthly  parts, 
and  when  completed  will  contain  ninety  plates, 
including  fifteen  in  colours.  It  promises  to  be 
a very  useful  work,  and  we  cordially  wish  Mr. 
Davie  success  in  his  undertaking. 


glisallanta. 

Alleged  Libel  upon  a Timber  Merchant 
by  a Bnilder. — At  the  Liverpool  police-court 
on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Fox  was  charged 
with  libelling  Mr.  R.  A.  Weston,  timber  mer. 
chant  and  a member  of  the  Liverpool  Town 
Conncil.  It  appeared  that  some  years  ago  the 
defendant  was  in  business  as  a builder,  and  had 
some  transactions  with  Mr.  Weston,  who,  however, 
had  to  resort  to  law  courts  to  obtain  payment. 
Since  that  time  the  defendant  had  almost  inces- 
santly persecuted  the  prosecutor,  calling  him  a 
gentleman  robber,  and  accusing  him  of  fraud  of 
various  kinds.  He  published  these  libels  by 
means  of  post-cards,  letters,  and  posting-bills,  and 
had  already  been  bound  over  for  threatening  Mr. 
Weston,  to  whom  his  conduct  had  become  in- 
tolerable.  The  stipendiary  magistrate  suggested 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  right  in  his  head,  and 
remanded  him  for  examination  by  a doctor. 

Art  Gallery  for  Manchester.-j-Mr.  Aider- 
man  Heywood  announced,  at  the  annual  meeU 
ing  of  the  School  of  Art  at  Manchester,  on  the 
15th  inst.,  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  a 
gentleman  who  desired  to  contribute  100,OOOL 
for  the  purposes  of  au  Art  Gallery  in  that  city. 
The  committee  of  the  school  have  determined 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  obtaining  a 
new  School  of  Art,  which  they  thought  should 
also  include  an  art  gallery. 

Rome  and  Britain.— At  Oysicus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  an  inscription  in  Latin  has  been  found. 


IS  relieved  by  bands  of  red  kiln  bricks,  a pro-  engraved  upon  a stone  wall,  recording  a victory 
jectmg  course  of  this  latter  and  a pattern,  over  the  Britons,  and  the  capture  of°tbeir  king 
work  of  red,  brown,  and  buff  brick  marking  the]  Caractacus  by  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
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The  Liability  of  Employers  for  Injuries 
to  Workmen. — A Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  liability  of  employers  for  mjnries  negli- 
gently caused  to  persons  in  their  employment, 
has  been  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  and  read  for  the  first 
time.  It  sets  forth  that  “ where  any  action  or 
proceeding  is  brought  for  recovery  of  damages 
or  compensation  in  respect  of  bodily  injury  or 
loss  of  life  (alleged  to  have  been  occasioned  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act)  to  any  person,  it  shall 
not  be  any  ground  of  defence  that  the  person  by 
whose  negligence  the  injury  or  loss  of  life  is 
alleged  to  have  been  occasioned,  was  employed 
in  a common  employment  with  the  person  in- 
jured  or  killed,  or  that  the  risk  of  injury  or  loss 
of  life  was  knowingly  or  voluntarily  incurred  by 
the  person  injured  or  killed  in  the  course  of  his 
employment.”  The  Bill  contains  a proviso  to 
the  effect  that  the  Aot  shall  not  render  an  em. 
ployer  liable  in  any  case  where  the  person  injured 
or  killed  materially  contributed  to  those  results 
by  his  own  negligence,  and  also  another  proviso 
which  sets  forth  that  no  action  shall  be  sna- 
tainable  nnless  notice  of  action  is  given 
within  six  weeks  or  commence  within  six 
months  of  the  occurrence  of  the  accident, 
to  injuries  caused  to  minors,  the  Bill  provides 
that  when  compensation  for  damages  has  been 
recovered  the  Coart  may  direct  the  money  to  be 
paid  into  the  bands  of  some  person  in  trust  for 
the  minor,  and  that  the  amonnt  shall  bo  applied 
for  the  education  or  advanoemont  of  the  minor, 
or  otherwise  for  his  benefit,  as  the  Court  or  J udge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  may  direct. 

ImprovementB  in  Bristol. — At  a special 
meeting  of  the  Bristol  Town  Council,  on  the  10th 
inst.,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  a recommendation 
of  the  Sanitary  Committee  to  spend  10,522Z.  in 
restoring  the  wall  and  footway  by  the  side  of 
the  Eivei-  Froome  from  Ashley-road  Bridge  to 
Wade-street,  in  raising  the  footway  above  flood, 
level,  and  in  clearing  out  from  the  river  the 
materials  and  dJbris  of  the  old  wall  and  footway 
which  have  fallen  into  it.  But  the  Council  (saja 
the  Bri$tol  Times  and  Mirror)  instead  of  adopting 
the  recommendation  that  steps  be  taken  to  pro- 
cure powers  to  enable  the  authority  to  execute 
works  above  the  Ashley-road  Bridge,  at  a total 
expenditure  of  25,0001.,  carried  a resolution  em. 
powering  the  Sanitary  Authority  to  call  in  an 
engineer  of  the  ” highest  eminence,”  and  sug- 
gesting that  before  the  work  is  done  the  aotboricy 
should  consider  in  what  way  and  in  what  pro- 
portion  the  expenses  of  any  improvement  that 
may  be  carried  oat  can  with  justice  be  thrown 
upon  the  persons  whose  property  will  be  bene- 
fited, and  in  what  proportion  upon  the  rate- 
payers  of  the  rest  of  the  city,  many  members 
of  the  Council  objecting  to  tax  the  city  in  order 
to  improve  the  low-ljing  ground  of  Ashley-road, 
and  thus  to  induce  a host  of  speculative  builders 
to  commence  operations  there. 

The  New  North  Porch  at  Bristol  Cathe- 
Aral. — It  is  stated  that  an  ” ecclesiastical  diffi- 
culty ” has  arisen  at  Bristol  Cathedral.  In  the 
restoration  works  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral 
now  going  on,  a new  north  poich,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Wait,  M.P.,  is  being  added.  Over  the  entrance 
is  a cluster  of  figures  in  bas-relief,  to  which 
attention  has  been  called  by  correspondents  of 
the  local  newspapers.  Exception  is  taken  to  one 
of  the  four  figures  which  represent  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  They  are  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Ambrose  ; and 
St.  Gregory  is  represented  with  the  tiara,  the 
figure  being  in  fact,  an  exact  counterpart  of  one 
of  Pope  Gregory,  now  being  erected  at  the  new 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  in  Clifton.  The  facts 
having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Dean 
of  Bristol,  Dr.  Elliott,  he  has  written  home  from 
Nice,  ordering  the  work  to  be  stopped  until  his 
return. 

Belfast  Architectural  Association.— On 
the  13th  of  March  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Gilliland  read  a 
paper  in  the  Museum,  College-square  North,  on 
‘'Warming  and  Ventilation.”  Mr.  John  Viny- 
comb  occupied  the  chair.  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated  by  diagrams,  including  Mr.  John  Lanyon’s 
lately  patented  ventilators.  The  lecturer,  in  the 
coarse  of  his  paper,  gave  descriptions  of  Capt. 
Galton’s  stove,  Perkins’s  hot-water  system  of 
pipes,  and  other  methods  of  warming  houses  and 
public  buildings.  The  theory  of  ventilation  was 
entered  into,  and  the  best  methods  of  supplying 
fresh  air,  whilst  obviating  draughts,  described. 
After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Lockwood  and  Mr. 
R.  M.  Yonsg,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lectnrer, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Braddell  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  was  passed.] 


Mr.  B-uskin  and  Sheffield. — “ Spectator  in 
Hallamahire,”  writing  in  the  Shej)ield  Indepen- 
dent,  says : — ” Our  Sheffield  artists  have  formed 
a society,  and  propose  this  year,  at  last,  to  hold 
an  exhibition  of  pictures,  to  be  preceded  by  a 
conversazione.  As  Mr.  Raskin  has  shown  some 
little  interest  in  Sheffield  by  buying  a honse 
and  comraenoing  a musenm  of  the  Society  of 
St.  George,  tho  artists  ventured  to  hope  that  he 
would  shed  upon  them  a few  gleams  of  the  light 
of  his  countenance.  They  accordingly  asked 
him  to  preside  at  the  opening  of  their  exhibition, 
but  ho  has  declined  in  what,  I suppose,  we  must 
call  a characteristic  letter.  Mr.  Ruskin  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Sheffield  artists.  No 
artist,  he  says,  worth  sixpence  a day  would  con- 
sent to  live  in  such  a town,  beneath  a oauopy  of 
smoke,  and  no  lover  of  art  would  take  up  his 
abode  here  for  a million  a year.  Mr.  Raskin  is 
imaginative  enough  to  think  that  art  may, 
perhaps,  flourish  in  Hell,  for  he  believes  in  the 
ability  of  the  Devil  to  overcome  natural  obstacles, 
and  consume  his  own  smoke  ; but  in  Sheffield — 
pah ! Don’t  mention  Sheffield  and  art  in  the 
same  century.” 

A Third-rate  Frencli  Town  compared 
with,  Newcastle-on- Tyne. — At  a public  meet- 
ing, held  in  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  call  upon  the  Town  Conncil 
to  purchase  the  Blswick  Hall  Estate  for  a 
free  pnblio  park,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Cowen,  M.P.,  in  which  he  said: — “I  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  recess  in  and  around  a 
country  town  in  France.  The  population  of  the 
place  was  only  43,000.  There  were  no  maoufao- 
tares.  The  inhabitants  chiefly  were  interested 
and  engaged  in  the  growth  of  vines,  and  the 
raising  of  agricnltnral  produce.  Yet  in  this 
third-rate  French  town  there  was  a public 
library,  open  every  day  in  the  week  to  the  people, 
free,  containing  nearly  50,000  books ; there  were 


A Cathedral  for  a French  Colony. — A 

cathedral  church  is  (according  to  the  Singapore 
Straits  Times  Overland  Journal)  to  be  erected 
in  Saigon,  the  capital  of  Cochin  China,  and  the 
French  Government  is  advertising  in  the  Hong- 
kong papers,  inviting  competitive  plans  for  the 
bnilding.  The  cost  of  erection  is  estimated  at 
800,000  fcs.,  or  about  §160,000.  The  coropeti- 
tion  will  be  open  till  the  Ist  July,  1876,  when  all 
the  plans  and  designs  will  bo  publicly  exhibited 
in  Saigon,  and  two  prizes, — one  of  8,000  fcs. 
($1,600)  and  one  of  4,000  fcs.  ($800),— will  be 
awarded  to  the  two  designs  adjudged  to  be  the 
best  by  a jury  composed  of  seven  members 
nominated  by  the  French  Government.  Four 
plans  must  be  presented  for  these  prizes,  for  the 
approval  of  the  jury,  and,  if  a less  number  be 
given  in,  the  jory  will  assess  the  value  of  the 
premiums  to  be  paid.  The  successful  designs 
will  become  the  property  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment,  and  the  nnsuccessful  ones  will  be  returned 
to  their  authors.  The  building  is  to  include  one 
or  two  towers,  belfries  or  domes,  calculated  to 
carry  a cathedral  peal  of  bells,  and  the  Roman 
or  Gothic  style  will  be  preferred  to  Renaissance. 
The  Hongkong  papers  praise  the  liberality  of  the 
Saigon  Government  in  inviting  the  Hongkong 
architects  to  compete,  and  the  same  liberality 
has  been  extended  to  Straits  architects. 

The  Moabite  Stone.— A cast  of  M.  Clermont 
Ganneau’s  restoration  of  this  monnment  has 
been  presented  by  the  directors  of  the  Lonvre  to 
the  committee  ofthe  Palestine  Exploration  Fond. 
The  longdelayof  seven  years  inpntting  together 
the  fragments  which  remain  must  be  laid  partly 
to  the  account  of  M.  Ganuean’s  official^  ocenpa- 
tions  in  Constantinople,  and  partly  to  his  recent 
work  of  research  in  Palestine.  The  stone,  as 
now  reconstructed,  is  4 ft.  1 in.  long  by  2 ft.  2 in. 
broad,  having  a raised  border  of  2 in.  running 
round.  The  upper  end  is  circular,  tho  lower 
square.  About  two-thirds  of  the  inscription  are 


a museum  and  an  art  gallery  much  superior  to  ora 

aBjthing  in  NnweasUe,  nlso  free  nnd  npLdnily  , preBnryed  m the 

and  there  were  zoological  gardens,  with  a good  0°®°^  5 ° _ remainder  ofthe 

collection  of  birds  and  animals,  eqnally  open  and  feet  being  qnite  s a . pa-,nsan’a  saneeze 
tree.  In  addition  to  two  miles  ot  benntitnl  >n"(nipt,on  .8  madenp  from  M.  Gannean  s sqneese 

bonlovard.  which  con.titnlo  a tnagniacent  pro.  o to  who  e ,;tho  Arab  who  tookSelqneene. 
mensde,  there  .8  a apaorous  pnhhc  park  tour  time  at  the  offl 


times  the  size  of  the  one  at  Elswick,  kept  in 
excellent  order,  and  constantly  open  free  to  the 
people.” 

The  Highways  Act. — A deputation,  repre- 
senting a large  number  of  local  boards  in  the 
parish  of  Halifax  and  Bradford,  have  had  an 
interview  with  tho  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  on  the  subject  of  narrow 
cart  and  wagonwheelSjUnd  thedestructioncaused 
to  roadways  by  reasons  of  heavy  loads,  carried  by 
vehicles  having  thin  wheels.  The  Right  Hon.  J. 
Stansfeld,  M.P.,  introduced  the  deputation,  and 
in  doing  so  said  the  matter  bad  engaged  bis 
attention  when  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  His  own  opinion  was  that  one  way 
of  dealing  with  the  matter  wonld  be  for  power 
to  be  given  to  tho  local  boards  to  make  bye-laws 
regulating  the  width  of  wheels  on  carts  aud 
wagons,  the  laws  to  be  subject  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  would  doubtless  lay 
down  a scale  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  the 
whole  country.  He  suggested  that  vehicles 
carrying  over  600  lb.  should  be  restricted  to 
wheels  of  not  less  than  4 in.,  and  carts  and 
wagons  drawn  by  three  or  more  horses  to  have 
wheels  not  less  than  6 in.  in  width.  Mr.  Solater- 
Bootb,  in  reply,  said  the  matter  should  have  his 
best  attention. 

Lock-out  of  Painters  at  Huddersfield. — 

On  Monday  last,  the  20c.h  inet.,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  operative  painters  of  Huddersfield  were 
locked  out.  The  men  had  demanded,  on  a three 
months’  notice,  to  expire  on  the  second  Satur- 
day in  April,  7d.  per  hour  as  tho  lowest  price  for 
work.  The  masters,  who  had  hitherto  paid  6d. 
as  the  lowest,  offered  6Jd.  This  the  men  re- 
fused,  but  offered  to  go  to  work  for  that  price 
till  the  second  Saturday  in  April  if  the  masters 
would  withdraw  certain  rules,  and  pending 
further  negotiations  to  settle  the  whole  dispute. 
The  masters,  contending  that  putting  off  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  till  the  second  Satur- 
day in  April  would  land  them  in  the  busy  season 
and  give  the  men  a great  advantage,  refused  the 
offer  of  the  men,  and  demanded  the  adherence 
of  the  men  to  the  rules  with  the  compromise  of 
Gid.  per  hoar. 

B-oyal  Institute  of  British.  Architects. — 
Mr.  Charles  Barry  will  be  proposed  as  President 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  intended  conference 
of  architects  will  be  held  during  the  week  com. 

, mencing  Monday,  the  12th  of  Jane. 


the  Fund,  9,  Pall-mall  East,  and  will  then  be 
removed  to  the  Society’s  room  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

The  Hull  Borough  Surveyorship.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Hull  Town  Council  on  the 
16th  inst.,  Mr.  Wells  moved  " That  the  Council 
do  rescind  their  previous  resolution  adopting  the 
report  of  the  Amalgamation  Committee,  so  far 
as  such  resolution  confirms  the  appointment  of  a 
boroQgh  engineer  and  surveyor,  at  a salary  of 
6001.  per  annum,  and  that  in  lieu  tbei'cof  the 
Council  do  offer  to  Mr.  Joseph  Fox  Sharp  to 
appoint  him  as  borough  engineer  and  surveyor, 
at  a salary  of  700L  per  annum,  with  liberty  to 
take  pupils,  and  to  receive  for  his  own  use  the 
premiams  paid  by  them,  such  pupils  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  service  of  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  Elam  moved  as  an  amendment,  ” That  the 
Council  offer  to  Mr.  Joseph  Fox  Sharp  tho  office 
of  borough  engineer  and  surveyor,  at  the  salary 
of  600i.  per  annum;  and  that  they  do  at  them 
next  meeting  proceed  to  elect  Mr.  Sharp  to  such 
office  by  voting  papers,  agreeably  to  the  fifth 
standing  order  of  the  Council."  The  amend- 
ment  was  lost  by  twenty-six  to  fourteen,  and  the 
original  motion  was  then  put  aud  carried. 

Loaging-houses  and  Dwellings. — A Par- 
Hamentary  Return  (obtained  by  Mr.  Cawley)  has 
just  been  issued  of  the  number  of  lodging-houses 
provided  by  the  local  authorities  or  Commis- 
missionors  under  the  Act  14  & 15  Viet.,  cap.  34. 
At  Huddersfield  there  is  one  capable  of  accom- 
modating  150  persons;  the  average  number  last 
year  was  135  ; the  cost  was  4,1851.  ; the  annual 
receipts  as  rent,  6901. ; and  the  debt  remaining 
due  of  the  money  borrowed,  2,000L  At  Liverpool 
there  are  two  places,  the  cost  of  which  amounted 
to  17,928L  16s.,  which  was  repaid  in  October, 
1869.  There  are  twenty-six  other  places  erected 
at  the  instance  of  companies  and  private  perso^, 
and  the  required  particulars  are  given  in  the 
document  now  printed. 

Further  Dividend  under  tha  Bankruptcy 
of  Messrs.  Peto,  Betts,  & Crampton.--Iu 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  on  the  13ch  inst.,  a 
dividend  meeting  was  held  under  the  faUure  of 
Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  and  Messrs.  Betts  & Cramp- 
ton.  It  was  reported  that  29,3961.  were  available 
on  tha  separate  estate  of  Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  and 
19,0511.  on  that  of  Mr.  Betts.  These  amounts 
are  to  bo  distributed  in  due  coarse. 
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ITew  Steel  Woi-ks  nearMiddleBbrougli. — 

Messrs.  Buickow,  Vaughan,  & Co.  (Limited) 
ha70  Gommonced  the  erection  of  very  extensive 
Bessemer  steel  works  near  to  their  Cleveland 
ironworks.  They  have  purchased  about  forty 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  railway,  and  upon 
this  they  intend  to  erect  six  new  blast  furnaces 
specially  designed  for  smelling  hematite  ores, 
and  for  running  the  molten  iron  into  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  direct  to  the  Bes- 
semer convertors.  In  close  proximity  will  be 
the  appliances  requisite  for  making  Bessemer 
steel,  and  for  mannfactaring  this  into  steel  rails. 

It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  in  a year  or  so 
one  of  the  largest  steel  plants  in  the  country 
will  be  in  active  operation  at  Eston  Junction, 
four  miles  from  Middlesbrough. 

Wages  in  the  Building  Trade  at  Nairn. 

The  operative  plasterers  of  Nairn  gave  notice  to 
their  employers  three  months  ago  that  they 
wonld  require  an  advance  on  their  wages  from 
and  after  lat  March  inst.  The  masters  acceded  ■ 
to  the  extent  of  ^d.  per  hour,  so  that  whereas 
they  were  paid  np  to  Ist  March  with  5d.  per , 
honr  in  town  and  SJd.  in  the  country,  they  now 
receive  5^d.  in  town  and  6d.  in  the  country. 

The  masons  have  also  received  a rise  of  Id.  per 
hour,  so  that  their  wage  now  is  7 id.  per  hour  in 
town  and  8id.  in  the  country,  and  work  nine 
hours  per  day. 

The  late  Professor  Parkes  and  Netley 
Hospital. — The  death  of  Dr.  Parkes,  F.R.S., 
which  occurred  last  week,  will  prove  a great  loss 
to  the  army  and  to  medical  science.  He  was 
acknowledged,  on  the  Continent,  no  less  than 
in  England,  to  be  one  of  the  founders  of  military 
hygiene.  “ Just  as  his  death  is  announced"  (says 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  Birmingham 
Qazette)  " comes  the  rnmour  that  Netley  Hospital 
is  to  be  closed.  Stmcturally,  it  has  never  been 
a satisfactory  building,” — for  saying  which,  long 
ago,  we  were  much  abused. 

The  Darlington  New  Grammar  School 
was  begun  last  week,  the  chief  contractors 
being  Messrs.  Hornsey  for  the  brickwork  and 
masonry,  and  Mr.  Snaith  for  the  carpentry. ' 

The  time  for  completion  is  eighteen  months, 
with  a penalty  of  51.  per  day  for  non-com- 
plianco.  The  situation  is  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  and  is  a very  pleasant  one,  being  on  an 
elevation  with  the  old  town  to  tbe  chief  front, 
and  well  wooded  lawns  and  mansions  in  the  dis- 
tance at  the  back,  the  schoolmistresses’  training 
college  adjoining  it  on  the  east  side. 

Strike  of  Carpenters  in  Paris.  — The 
working  carpenters  of  Paris  have  turned  out  on 
strike.  They  demand  a rise  of  two  sous  per 
hour,  a bonus  of  two  francs  when  they  work  on 
the  river,  and  to  be  paid  every  fortnight  instead 
of  every  month.  The  masters,  it  is  said,  are 
willing  to  grant  the  two  first  demands,  but  they 
unanimously  refuse  the  third,  for  the  reason  that 
the  men,  by  being  paid  more  frequently,  would 
lose  more  time  at  the  wine-shop,  and  be  less  fit 
to  do  their  work. 

The  Liverpool  Timber  Trade  and  the 
Dock  Board. — A letter  was  received  by  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  some  time  ao'o 
asking  for  a revision  of  the  bye-law  which 
restricts  the  discharge  of  deals  and  sawn  timber 
to  the  Low  Water  Quay  ; but  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  it  appeared  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Docks  and  Quays  Com- 
mittee that  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  could  not  see  their  way  to  [adopt  the  sug- 
gested alteration  in  the  bye-laws! 

Blake’s  Stone-breaker. — The  business  so 
long  carried  on  at  the  Soho  Foundry,  Leeds,  by 
the  late  Mr.  H.  R.  Marsden,  will  still  be  con- 
ducted  in  the  same  name.  Mrs.  Marsden,  the 
administratrix,  having  disposed  of  the  foundry 
and  business,  together  with  the  stock-in-trade, 
machinery,  plant,  and  patents,  to  her  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  George  Dalton,  who  has  been  educated 
as  an  engineer,  and  bng  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  department  of  Mr.  Marsden’s 
business. 

British  ArcLseological  Association.— A 

joint  meeting  of  one  of  the  Penzance  Town 
Conncil’s  committees  and  of  the  officers  of  the 
Penzance  Natural  History  Society  was  held  on 
the  10th  inst.,  to  concert  a plan  for  welcoming  , 
the  Association  to  the  West.  Several  sugges- 
tions were  thrown  out,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
invite  the  public  to  express  their  views  at  a 

Guildhall  meeting,  and  to  co-operate  in  main.  For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  residences 
taining  the  repute  of  the  West  for  its  hosoitable  ??  Wood  green,  N.,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  Messrs. 
-.I... ^ Habeishon  & Brock,  aremtecis 


Moths  in  Carpets.  — Moths  will  work  in 
carpets  in  rooms  that  are  kept  warm  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer.  A sure  method  of  re- 
moving the  pests  is  to  pour  strong  alum-water 
on  the  floor  to  the  distance  of  half  a yard 
around  the  edges  before  laying  the  carpets. 
Then  once  or  twice  during  the  season  sprinkle 
dry  salt  over  the  carpet  before  sweeping.  In- 
sects do  not  like  salt,  and  safficient  adheres  to 
the  carpet  to  prevent  them  alighting  upon  it. — 
The  Gardener’s  Magazine, 

The  New  Museum,  Rome.— This  Museum 
was  opened  on  Friday,  the  25th  of  February.  It 
is  formed  of  the  remains  found  in  the  excava- 
tions of  the  Municipality  since  Rome  became  the 
capital  of  United  Italy.  The  new  circular  hall 
designed  by  Sig.  Vespignani  presents  a light  and 
elegant  effect.  On  entering,  in  the  centre  is  a 
fountain  formed  out  of  amagnificent  marble  vase 
found  upon  the  Esquiline,  called  by  the  Greeks 
a Rhyton : it  is  the  work  of  Pontios,  an  Athenian 
sculptor. 

Trade  Unions. — Last  year  43  trade  unions 
were  registered,  making  173  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  on  the  29th  of  June,  1871,  of 
which  29  have  been  dissolved ; alterations  of 
the  rules  of  13  trade  unions  were  registered  j 
129  trade  unions  from  which  returns  bad  been 
received  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
show  that  the  funds  amounted  on  the  Slat  of 
December  last  to  273,757^.,  and  the  annual  in- 
come to  369,0S9L  There  were  282,646  members 
The  House  on  the  Greeahill  Estate, 
Hampstead,  which  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lascelles,  for  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  A.R.A., 
being  now  completed,  the  workmen  employed 
were,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Shaw,  enter- 
tained at  supper  on  the  10th  inst.  The  cloth 
was  laid  in  the  large  dining-hall,  and  Mr.  Allan 
Clark,  the  foreman  of  works,  presided.  The 
honse  is  built  in  the  " Queen  Anne  ” style. 

Working  Men’s  College,  45,  Great 
Ormond-street, — The  summer  session  will 
commence  on  Wednesday,  March  29Lh,  with  a 
lectore  at  8.30  p.m.  (free  to  the  public),  by 
Professor  J.  R.  Seeley,  on  “ Stein,  and  the  Re- 
generation of  Prussia.” 

TENDERS 

For  premises,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  for  Mr.  B. 
Benjamin.  Mr.  II.  H.  Collins,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Batstooe  rk  Suns : — 

Mark  £6,365  0 0 

Airk  & lianda'.l 6,3-iO  0 0 

Brass  6,2i5  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  (too  lute) 6,220  0 0 

Waldram  & Co 6,210  0 0 

Newman  i.  Mann C,115  0 0 

0.iver  {accepted);..,. 6, 700  0 0 


For  erecting  new  church  at  Ilethersgill,  Cnmherland. 
Messrs.  E.  Habershon  & Brock,  architects 

Armstrong  (accepted) £1,300  0 0 

, For  the  erection  of  warehouse  at  No.  13,  Knightrider- 
street.  Mr.  G.  Vickery,  architect 

Crabb  (accepted) £1,430  0 0 

For  erection  of  new  brewery  at  Craaleigh,  Surrey,  for 
Mr.  Gr.  Benford.  Mr.  W.  Barns  Kiusey,  architect : — 
Walker  (accepted) £691  0 0 


For  second  section  of  New  Star  Brewery,  at  East 
bourne,  for  Messrs.  Alexander  Hurat  & Co.  Mr.  W, 
Barns  Kinsey,  architect 

Walker  (accepted)  £2,188  0 0 


For  new  coal-store  and  shop,  Lsatherhead,  for  Mr. 
Henry  Moore.  Mr.  E.  W.  Moore,  architect 

Walker  (accepted) £366  0 0 


For  alterations  at  No.  3,  Savage-garJens,  E.C.,  for 
Messrs.  M.  & N.  Stilaman,  Mr.  E.  Ellis,  architect:— 
Mark  (accepted) £356  0 0 

For  alterations  to  Nos.  IS  and  2n,  Southwark  Bridge- 
road,  for  Mr.  Stannah.  Mr.  3.  Chamberlain,  architect 

Brass  £624  0 0 

Joaelyne  (accepted)  5C9  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Koyal  Arms,  Battersea  Park- 
road,  for  Mr.  N.  Hardy.  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  architect 

Evans  & Boons £525  0 0 

Street 4i0  0 0 

Farsons  335  0 0 

Hancock 323  0 0 

Williams 295  0 0 

LatUey,  Bros,  (accepted) 200  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  six  cottages  at  Bryant’s-place, 
Stroud,  Kent,  for  Mr.  J.  Elvy.  Mr.  J,  II.  Andrews, 
architect 

West £1,170  0 0 

Gates  1,170  0 0 

Tollett 1,152  0 0 

Nye  1,125  0 0 

Jeffery  (accepted)  1,100  0 0 

For  buildings  on  plot  F,  Holboru  Viaduct.  Mr.  E.  N. 
Clifton,  architect : — 

Smith  A Co £36,GG9  0 0 

Holland  & Hannon 36,823  0 0 

Macey  35,960  0 0 

Brass 35,783  0 0 

Peto  35,540  0 0 

Conder 35,393  0 0 

Ashby,  Bros 34,900  0 0 

Lawrence 31,692  0 0 


For  alterations  ana  repairs  to  tue  fountain  and  Star, 
Nos.  31  and  32,  Coleman-street,  E.C.,  for  Mrs.  Stevens. 
Mr.  James  A.  llewland,  architect : — 

Richardson,  Bros £543  0 0 

Read  & Son  .473  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkins 339  0 0 

Howard 351  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  shop  at  Balham,  for 
Mr.  English.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Dale,  architects  : — 

Marriage  (accepted)  £425  0 0 

LivetC .120  0 0 


For  bnildiog  sea-wall  and  making  approach  to  Sands  at 
Ramsgate,  for  the  Local  Board  : — 

Phillips £14,580  0 0 

Home 13,349  0 0 

Paramor  A Son  13,200  0 0 

Pickering  (accepted)  11,2.'5  0 0 

For  erecting  St.  John's  Lodge,  Stamford. hill,  Mr.  A, 
Nickerson,  architect 

Downs  A Co £3,360  0 0 

Crabb  3,267  0 0 

Ellis 3,141  0 0 

Boyce  3,129  0 0 

Axford 3,655  9 0 

Bayes  A Co 2,903  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 2,836  0 0 

Aitchison  A Co 2,730  0 0 


For  new  house,  stables,  and  other  ofTicsB,  at  Malpas, 
near  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones 

Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect.  No  quantities : ’ 

Jones  A Son £2,679  0 0 

Miles  2,624  0 0 

Williams  A Sons  3,'129  0 0 

Richards 2,345  0 0 

Small  ...  2,309  0 0 

Prosser  A Bumlleld 2,300  0 0 

Linton 2,300  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  warehouse  at  Bath-buildings 
Baldwin-street,  for  Messrs.  Tubbs  A Lewis.  Mr.  Joan 
Collier,  architect : — 

Cohen £1,600  0 0 

Crabb  1,493  0 0 

Wicks  A Bangs 1,.4S6  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 1,365  0 0 

Hart 1,335  0 0 

Aitchison  A Co 1,325  0 0 

Coleman  A Son 1,325  0 0 

Elkington  1,266  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  1,253  0 0 

For  finishing  six  houses  at  Potter’s  Bar,  for  Mr.  F. 
Dimsdale.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  & Brock,  architects 

Ward  £3,' -45  0 0 

Mattock 2,593  0 0 

Bowman 2,282  0 0 

Prout  2,275  0 0 


For  the  ersetion  of  warehouse  buildings  in  rear  of 
Mile-end-road.  for  Messrs.  Spills,  A Co.  Messrs.  H.  S.  A 
C.  A.  Legg.  architects.  Quautit-es  by  Mr.W.  Hawker  : — 

Heario £1,775  0 0 

Enuor 1,736  0 0 

Thorpe 1,975  0 0 

Hunt  1,673  0 0 

Judd  A Hawkins 1,669  0 0 

For  road-making  and  sewerage  works  at  Hampstead, 
for  the  British  Land  Company  (Limited) : — 

Pearson  £7,777  0 0 ! 

Richardson 5,156  0 0 

Keeblo 5,113  0 0 

Thompson  A Son 4,957  0 0 

Johnson 4,950  0 0 

Crockett 4,835  0 0 

Dunmore 4,387  0 0 

Bloomlield -4,350  0 0 

Harris 4,120  0 0 

Pizzey  (accepted)  3,977  0 0 ! 

For  the  erection  of  a house  and  stable,  London  Fields, 
for  Mr.  H.  Grant.  Mr.  Edward  C.  Homer,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  J.  A A.  E.  Bull : — 

Watts  £1,239  0 0 

Dabba 1,275  0 0 

Sheffield 1,236  0 0 

Staines  A Son  1,223  0 0 

Bangs  A Co 1,220  0 0 

For  additional  story  to  warehouse,  London  Fields.  Mr, 
Edward  C.  Homer,  architect : — 

Dabbs £507  0 0 

Bangs  A Co 630  0 0 

Staines  A Son  653  0 0 

Sheffield 515  0 0 

Watts .490  0 0 


reception  of  all  who  merit  coartesy. 


Mattock,  Bros,  (accepted). 


For  schools,  Peter-street,  Farringdon-road.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson,  architect:— 

Perry  A Co £7,975  0 0 

Wilhams  A Son 7,871  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  7,841  0 0 

Nightingale  7,838  0 0 

Grover 7,829  0 0 

Pritchard  7,767  0 0 

Brass  7,750  0 0 

Tongue  7,736  0 0 

Eunor 7,716  0 0 

Hobson  7,687  0 0 

Wall,  Bros 7,Cl8  0 0 

For  stabling,  Ac.,  on  No.  10  Wharf,  Amberley-road,  for 
the  parish  of  Paddington.  Mr.  R.  Gadsden,  architect  ;- 


Clack  . 

Stiropson  

Years  A Co 

Temple  A Forster 

Linfield  

Brass  

Thomas  A Rutland  (accepted) .. 

Scowen  

Beach 


£1,470 

1,100 

1,C50 
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For  aUcration  and  additions  to  Boaton-road  Congrega- 
tional  Chape),  Brentford.  Mr.  John  W.  Smithies, 
architect : — 

£1,-192  0 0 

1,-177  0 0 

a i,  Sons 1,4.53  0 0 

1,332  0 0 

1,300  0 0 

1,26! 


Nye 

Barnes... 
Adnmso 
Taylor  .. 
Beauchnmp 
Oibson 


0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house.  Boston-road, 
Brentford,  for  Mr.  G.  BoweU.  Mr.  John  “W.  Smithies, 
ar-chitect 

Beauchamp  £573  0 0 

Barnes* 566  16  0 

* Accepted,  subject  to  amendment. 


For  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  to  the  residence 
and  stabling,  No.  17,  Finchley-road,  for  Mr.  P.  W.  Reuter. 
Mr.  B.  W.  Axman,  architect : — 

Hackworth  (accepted)  £1,100  0 0 


For  house  and  stables  near  Newmarket,  for  Mr.  W.  S. 
^litohell  Innes.  Messrs.  Clark  A Holland,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker  : — 

Longmire  & Burge £S,I98  0 0 

Langmead  A Way  7,996  0 0 

Boyce 7.893  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill 7,7-17  0 0 

Oarrud  7, -483  0 0 

Braid  A Co 6,900  0 0 


' For  chapel,  school,  and  vestries,  Westbourne  Park- 
place,  Pa«idiDgton.  Mr.  J.  Wallis  Chapman,  architect, 


Extra  if  part  of  the  seatings  a 
of  the  pulpit-fittiogs  in  oak 

Deal. 

Battley  £8,930 

Hook  A Oldrey 7,953 

Gould  A Brand. 7,700 

Haines  A Sons 7,480 

Stevenson  7, -167 

NiblettASons 7,395 

Garrett  A Son 6,930 

Braid  A Co 7,100 


1 pitch-pine,  ard  part 


Extra  for 
Pitch-pine. 
...  £190 


Extra  for 
Osk. 
£31 
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on  THURSDAY. 


CHARGES  FOR 

“■RANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BITtTATIONS  VAC-ANT. 

ait  linea  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  Oa.  6d. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED, 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . Sa.  6d. 

Each  additional  liue  (about  ten  words) tla.  dd. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  U lupplied  direct  from  the  Office,  toreeidents 
In  soy  i>aTt  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  ISa.  per  annum. 
Payable  in  Advance- 

Halfpenny  Blaiopaaccepted  foramounta  under  5a,  Any  larger  sum 
ahoold  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  tbe  Poet  Office. 
Eing-etreet,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to  DODOLAS  FOURDBINIBR. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANBBLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  tbe  Quarries  and  Dep&tsj 
also  oost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  OCBoe,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adtt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  folly  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity: 
aound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Clynderwen,  R.8.O.  [Adtt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

No,  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Dluatratad  Pamphlet  on  “ Hosting”  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Haaufecturera  of 


■O  CHARLES  0COLLINC£'SO  PATENT  (SS 

pOLLINGE'S  PATENT  HINGES. 
'^LEVER,  SCREW,*  BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPaOVBD  GATE  FITTIKOS  of  every  Deacrfptlon, 

36a,  borough  road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


Jnat  puhlialied,  crown  4lo.  c 


rPHEORY  and  PRACTICE  in  the  DESIGN 

I aud  CONSTRUCTION  of  DOCK  WALLS.  ByJ-ROMILLY 


^LLEN,  Aasoc.  Inat.  .. 

London;  E-  It  F.  N.  SPON,  4«,  Charii 
Now  Yorlc  : 446.  Broome-atraet 


half  bound,  price  43.;  limp  clut)i,  3a.  6d. 


(po. 


de  4d.|, 


orated  J 


Price 


T OCKWOOD’S  BUILDER’S  and  CON 

J.  J TRACTOR'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1876,  with  whlc 

■ »nrt  portions  of  the  Kti  O.  H.  Bui 

jsuiteci  ny  F.  T.  W.  MILLER.  Architect.  4c.  wim 
present  time.  " Long  kuowu  and  relied  on,  the  whole 
vised  and  re-edited." — rtuilding  ywe. 

; CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7.  SUlionera' 

Hall  Court.  K.C. 


Diavrama.  price  8j. 


clot 


theoretical  mechanics, 

X LESSONS  IN. 

Bf  J.  F.  TWISDP.N,  M-A. 

Profeveor  of  Hiitheumiica  In  the  Steff  College  ; Author  of  ' 
tary  Introduction  to  Pr^tlctl  Mecbaulci.  (5lb  edition.  1 
" ThU  book  U well  adopted  for  the  uee  of  experienced  ic 
but  it  will  alto  be  found  au  exeelleiitintroductiou  to  the 
worka  by  atudente.  Profsaaor  Twiaden  bat  aucceeded  In  I 
aubjeotfrom  much  of  lt» difficulty. "—Enyliih  itechaaic. 


; LONOMANd  4 CO. 


A rchitec‘tijeal‘  studies 

in  FRANCE.  By  W.  Galsworthy  Davie, 

Architect.  Gold  Medalllat.  BA  and  Soane  MwUlliat,  B I.B.A. 
Ninety  Plates,  Fifteen  in  Coloura;  alte.  half  Imperial  : In  Fifteen 
Monthly  Parte.  Price,  to  Subecrlbuta,  SOj.  : Parts.  2<.  6d- 1 to  Non- 
euiMcrlbera,  2i,  2s.  The  Work  eonaiats  of  Measured  Drawinja  and 
SkeUbe#  (plotted  on  the  tpol)  of  St  ne.  Wood,  and  Iron,  Euamela, 
Stained  Qlaea.  Eucaustic  Tilea.  Tapeatry.  Ac.— Subecrlbera'  namea  to 
be  foiwerdod  to  the  Author,  21,  King  WUlUm-atreet,  Strand,  London. 


National  freehold  land 

SOCIETY,  14.  MOOBO.tTE  STREET,  LONDON.  B.C. 
EaUbllahed  1849.  Paid  np  Capital,  over  1,000,0001. 

Advances  of  Urge  or  amall  euma  are  made  on  approved  Freehold 
or  Leasehold  security,  either  for  fixed  periods  or  to  be  repaid  by 
quarterly  inetalmeuta  or  otherwise,  an  agreed,  but  nmyjw  repaid  at 

Intcreat  at  the  rate  agreed  upon  (var^ng  ac.-ordlng  to  the  uat  ire  of 
the  B«.:uritj),  ia  charged  on  the  balance  of  the  account  from  lime  to 
time.— Further  partluulara  and  forma  iil  a'lplicatinn  for  advances  may 
be  had  at  tbe  Office.  F.  W.  BOWLATT,  Secretary, 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Exoellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  foi 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21  i,  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asplialte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltea. 

M.  8TODABT  h 0 0. 

Office : 

No.  90.  Cannon-Btroet,  B.C.  [Advt.] 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Aspbalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  basement  passages,  warehouse  floors, 
areas,  flat  roofs  and  back  additions,  stables  and 
coacbhoQses,  footways,  railway  platforms,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooma,  courtyards,  granaries, 
floors  for  corn,  wine-cellars,  terraces,  skating- 
rinks.  [Advt.] 


ONE  MILLION  sterling  has  been  paid 

ae  COMPENSATION  for  DEATH  8Pd  INJURIES, 


I of  nil  Kinds,  by  th< 
RAILWAY  PaSSSNOBRS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M-P.  Ca»i 
Apply  to  the  Clerks  At  the  Railv^y  SUtlc 


the  Clerks  At  the  Koilwiy  SUtious,  the  LocaI  Agents, 
64,  Coruhiil,  and  10,  Regeut-etrert,  Loodeu. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  EsUblished  1B03- 
No.  1,  Old  Umad-slreet,  B.C.  end  16  And  17,  P.Ol  Mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  1,600,0001.  ; Paid  up  aud  Invested,  700,0001- 
iBurancee  aga  list  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  tbe  world,  at 
erale  rates  ol  premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlem'ut  of  claims 
Policies  falling  due  at  LADY-1>AY  should  be  renewed  before  lho9th  of 
APRIL,  or  tbe  siuie  wiU  become  void. 

E.  COZ8NS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


London  and  SOUTHWARK  fire  and 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Chairman,  HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Office,  73  A 74,  King  WUUam-atreet,  B,0. 


q''HE  practice  of  an  ARCHITECT  and 

I SURVEYOR,  in  a rising  town  iu  North  LAncashlro.  TO  BE 
DISPOSED  OF.  Seven  years  wiUhllshed.  Giving  up  through  ill- 
health.  Price  "OOf.— Addiees,  in  first  iuslance,  A.  W.  Poet-office, 


QHARE  of  OFFICE.— An  Architect  is 

desirous  of  finding  another  toSHARE  bis  OFFICE.  Keui.  201. 
per  annum,  wilh  use  of  Fumlture. — Address,  J.  B.  T.  Architect, 
No.  28.  Moorgate-street,  E.C 


A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  having  OFFICES  in 

Xi.  OreihAin  House,  Old  Brosd-street,  E.C.  le  desirous  of  8HABINQ 
them  with  some  Gentleman  not  directly  connected  with  the  proles- 
elon.  References  required.— Addiesi,  for  terms.  Ac.  B.  Z.  at  Brown's 
Advertising  Office,  4,  Little  George-etreet,  Woslmlnater  Abbey. 


1 A.  RICHARDSON,  ARCHITECTURAL 

. ABT131'.  50a,  Lincoln’e-inu-fleld*.  W.O. 

erspectires  aud  other  Drawings  outlined,  etched,  nr  coloured  in 
roughly  artisUo  manner.  Highest  referencea.  Moderalo  terms. 


R.  BANISTER  FLETCHER  begs  to  give 

NOTICE  that  he  will  shortly  REMOVE  to  larger  OFFICE.'’ 

No  29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  E.C.  His  DUtiict  Office  will 


A SSISTANCE  rendered  to  Architects  in 

t\  Town  and  Country,  in  the  Prepara' ion  of  Designs,  DetaiU. 
Working  Driwlnga.  CoinpelUlons,  SpeclBoallous,  Ac.  Perspecllvce 
in  outline  or  etcl.ed,  and  all  architectural  work  without  delay,  by  a 
impeteut  Man,  of  fifteen  years'  exiierience. — Address,  220,  Office  of 
Tbe  Builder."  


PARTNER  wanted,  with  5,000^.  to  join 

L the  Advertiser  in  tho  M.\NUPACTURE  of  TFRRA-COTrA 
WARE,  for  Arrhit-cU,  Builders,  and  Others,  for  which  there  it  a 
■'  rge  and  growing  demaud.  Nuinetoui  referenoeseau  be  given  as  to 
iportaiit  works  executed  in  England,  India,  and  Americi.  tiie  last 
teuty-flve  Tears.  Medals  have  been  awarded  for  these  works  at 
veial  of  the  great  exbihitious.— Address,  S.  core  of  5ir.  Beal,  26, 
Bgent-flreel,  'Waterloo-plane. 


POEOUGH  of  NEWARK,  in  the  County 

p of  NOTTINGHAM  —URBAN  SANITARY  AUTHORITY  of 
NEWARK.- Notice  Isherebygiven  thattheUrban  Sanitary  Authority 
of  Newark  will  at  a meeting  t-i  be  held  on  FRIDAY.  7ihdayol  APRIL 
next  proceed  to  the  APPOINTMENT  of  a SURVEYOR.  The  eaUry 
to  be  paid  will  be  80?.  a year.  The  person  appointed  will  be  allowed 
to  carry  on  private  practice,  hut  will  bo  required  pecioa.ally  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Office  of  Surveyor,  and  wlU  be  required  to  co  i- 
fonn  to  the  regulations  now  made  or  hereafter  to  be  mads  wilh  re- 
ference thereto  by  the  above  Authority,  nod  vrill  be  required  to  com- 
mence his  duties  Oh  the  17th  day  of  APRIL  next.  Applications  for 
the  appointment,  together  with  recent  tesllmoDials,  innst  be  eeut  on 
or  before  the6Lh  APRIL  next  to  my  Office.  Newark, -aberea  copy  of 
the  Regulations  of  tho  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  with  reference  to 
tho  Office  of  Bun-eyot  may  be  seen  by  any  one  luteudiog  to  become 
au  applicant  (or  the  Office.  Peisoual  artendance  of  applicaute  will 
not  be  required- By  order. 

GODFREY  TALLENTS,  Jan.  Clerk  to  the  U.  8.  Authority. 

March  20th.  1976.  


Merthyr  tydfil  local  board  of 

HEALTH  -ASSISTANT  8URVRYOR.— The  Board  requires 
the  SERVICES  of  a competent  person  as  ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR. 
One  who  has  had  experience  in  the  performance  of  duties  appertaining 
to  the  office  ofTown  Surveyor  will  be  preferred.  The  ualary  will  be 
lOu?  a year.  The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  devote  tho 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  Board  under  tbe  direction  of 
the  Board's  Surveyor.  Applications,  endorsed  " Assistant  Surveyor," 
with  recent  tesllmonlnle,  to  be  left  at  my  Office.  71,  High-street, 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  on  or  before  the  3id  day  APRIL  next.  Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Board's  Surveyor. 


Merthyr  Tydfil,  March  16th,  1876. 


TUO.MAS  WILLIAMS,  Clerk. 


Borough  of  Southampton.  — 

ASSISTANT  WANTED,  in  the  Office  of  the  Borough  Surveyor. 
He  must  be  competent  to  eurvey,  level,  aud  make  fair  aud  working 
detail  drawings,  and  po  sees  a knowledge  of  building  construction. 
Salary  IDOL  per  annum.  AppUeatioiu  with  teatlmonlals  from  nre- 
Tiotis  and  present  einployera  only,  to  oe  sent  to  me  at  my  Office,  on 

or  before  FRI  DAY.  the  3Ut  iustai.L 

JAMKS  LEMON.  Borough  Surveyor,  SoutUampton. 
March  Ulh,  1376.  


ATORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE 

lA  SOCIETY. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE  HIGHWAYS. - 


X To  SURVEYORS- -Notice  is 
Roai’s  Board  or  the  County  of  Gla 
the  26ih  day  of  APRIL.  1876.  at 
cDUUly.  at  TWELVE  o'cloek  at  r 
the  appointment  of  SURVEYOR 
ilawe  Highway  Di  ‘ - - 

Highwayr * - 


Rates  of  this 
Periodical  Returns  have  been 
paring  Policies  amounting  to  - 
This  Office  is  discinguisbed  by 
ittleineut  of  claims,  3,065,42(1 
lases  by  firu. 

In  proof  of  the  public  oonfli 
tins  eaUbUsUmeut,  it  will  sulllc 
THE  TOTAL  BUSIN 
No  charge  is  irnide  for  Policiei 


. . other  offices,  whilst 

made  to  the  parties  insured  by  I'arti- 
178,5411. 

Its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the 
1.  having  been  paid  to  Insurers  tor 


3 EXCEEDS  £123,00- 


d Surrey-street,  Norw 


('lUAEDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICE, 

VX  11.  Lonibanl-street.  London.  EC. 

BsUblished  IS'JL  Subscribed  C.ipilul,  Two  Uilliona. 
DIRECTORa 

Cbaibman — Archibald  Hamilton,  esq. 
DEPPTY-CHAiB«AJf— a.  J.  Bhaw  I.efeVTe.  esq.  Jf.P. 

Rich.ai 


M.  Harvey,  esq. 
Hubbard,  esq.  M.P. 
Frederick  U.  Jausou,  es<i. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  eeq. 
Johu  B.  Martin,  esq. 

Augustus  Prevost,  esq. 

William  Steven,  esq. 

John  0.  Talbot,  esq.  M.P. 
Henry  Vigue,  esq. 

M.tNACER  or  Fine  DEPAarauHT -F.  J.  Marsdea. 

ActUAhY  Asn  Sbcubtajiv— T.  G.  C.  Browue. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested  ....  £1.000,060 

Total  Funds 3.006,000 

Total  Annual  Income  upwards  of 400,000 

.B. — Fire  Pol'lcies  which  expire  at  L.aDY  D.YY  should 
Bved  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the  AgeuU,  on  or  betore  t 
oi  APRIL 


Henry  Bulse  Berens,  esq. 
Hy.  Bonh.ain-C-arter,  esq. 
Charlea  Win.  Cui  lis,  esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas.  esq. 
Francis  Hart  Dyke,  esq. 
Sir  vr.  R.  F.irquhar,  hart 
Alban  G.  U.  Oiblu,  eeq. 
James  Goodson.  esi). 
Tbouisop  Hankey,  esq.  M. 


ereby  given,  th-t  tl 
Q will  moeton  WEDNESDAY, 
wu-hall,  Bridgeud,  in  the  siid 
ind  then  and  there  proceed  t-i 
3 HIGHWAYS  iu  the  Pootar- 

,.j  a salary  of  8JI.  ayeir  The  Surveyor  of 

,,  .just  reside  within  hie  distrio*,  and  devotehls  whole  time  to 

tbe  duties  of  hisoffice.  unless  sppointedSsuiUry  Inspector  to  the  Pon- 
ire  Union,  In  which  case  an  exeeptlou  to  this  rule  will  be  made. 
Surveyor  misconduct  himself  he  may  be  dismissed  at  any  meet- 
ing of  tbe  County  Roads  Board  ; but  If  for  any  other  cause  the  Board 
vhould  desire  his  removal,  or  IheSurveyor  shall  be  desirousof  resigning. 
,bre«  calendar  mouths'  notice  Bhidl  be  given  hy  either  party.  The 
lames  of  two  auretiM  for  the  sum  of  300t  for  the^diie  discharge 

tequHed'to  keep  a horse.  Persons  deslrons  of  obtaining  the  above 
»ppointinent  are  reiueefed  to  send  teetimpalale.  ad.li-eesed  t 
County  Roads  Board,  under  Ci 
APRIL,  1876. 

THOS.  M.  DALTON.  Clerkto 
6,  Wokiog-stre-t.  C»r' 


r before  the  20tb  day  of 
o the  County  Roads  Board. 


■pONTARDAWE  UNION.  — PUBLIC 

L HEALTH  ACT3.-INSPBCTOR  of  NUISANCES  WANTED. 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Guardians  of  the  Pnntardai 
acting  as  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  will,  -•  -v-  • 

holden  at  the  Union  Office,  P.intarilawe,  on 
day  of  APRIL  next,  at  ELKV 
the  APPOINTMENT  of 


Uaiou, 

..  . . -ting,  to  bs 

THURSDAY,  the  13tll 
_ . i«  forenoon,  proceed  to 

INSPEI-TOR  of  NUISANCES  f 


luion.  at  a salary  of  12n{.  per  annum.  Tbe  dlsirlct  comprises  tbe 
Parishes  or  Haiule's  of  Klillr-ebil!,  Liangulcke.  Mawr,  Rhyndwycly- 
dacb,  Y'nisymond,  YstradguuUis  Higher,  aud  Ystradguolais  Lower, 
coiitaluitig a population,  according  to  tbe  census  ol  1871.  of  17.489- 
The  person  appointed  must  reside  in  the  district,  devote  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  tbe  duties  of  the  office  luiiless  appointed  Sur- 
veyor ol  Highways  (or  tbe  Pontardawe  District,  ia  which  c»^B 
he  will  be  allowed  to  hold  Ixilh  appointmauU),  nnd  be  folly 
competent  to  perfocoi  all  the  duties  required  by  the  Guardians, 
and  such  as  are  prescribed  by  th»  regulations  of  the  Loc.xl 
Government  Board.  Applications,  stating  age  and  present  occupa- 
tion, in  the  bandwrillug  of  ea^h  candidate,  accompanied  by  i^nt 
testimonials  (or  thisapuoiQlment  specially,  and  not  exceeding  six  in 
number,  to  be  «ent  te  me  at  my  Office  at  Pontardswe,  nut  later  liiau 
WEDNESDAY,  the  *9th  MARCH  instant.  Canvassing  the  guardian 
vlrictly  prohibited,  and  will  be  held  to  be  a disquaUBavtioii.— By 
D.  B.  TUEBEBViLLL.  Clerk, 
e lltb  March,  iSfC. 


irder. 

Unioa  Office,  PontarJss 


Vuu  XXIIV.  Na  1730. 


flATDiit)i.T,  April  1.  1876. 


ILLUSTBATIOUS. 

>rap  of  tbe  Heart  of  London  

The  New  Academy  of  the  Plastic  Arts,  Ticnna.— Herr  Hansen,  Architect 

Palace  Hotel,  Boston : the  Large  Drawing-room.— Mr.  R.  Duke  and  Mr.  Owen  W.  Davis,  Architects' 
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A NVw  I.ife  rif  MiuheUngelo.. ....... 

'j'lieVei.uKOI  Mill)  

The  French  Gallery - . 

la'I  ot  Houses  iu  Rirl'a  Cnurt-roiid  . 

-Model  Dwelliiitis  for  the  filch 

Jtlectriclfy  e Oas 

-•V  Discovery  iu  the  Bay  of  Nikmiri,!. 
Feabndy  Buildings  at  I’iDiIlco  : Visit 


CONTEITTS. 


WaterSupply  of  the  . 


polls  .. 


h Buildlug  Stooes':  Biliii 


The  Chspel  of  St  Ethel  redn.  Ely-plsce.  Holboru 3H 


The  Earl  of  Durham's 

The  Free  Bridges  QueetioD ‘ 

The  Lamhelli  Vesiry  aud  Baths  and  WsishboiiVes  

T^  Collection  of  Dust  by  the  Camberwell  Vestry : ErecUont 
^ New  Fremiaes 

New  Lnmbrth  Inarmary  i Laying  the  Vl’ernorUi  Mton- 
Threateoed  Deetruatioii  nf  St.  Werburgh'a  Church,  Brlatel.... 
The  New  A'^iulemy  of  the  Plastic  Arte,  Vieuim 
The  PaUre  Hotel,  Buxton  ; Large  Drawing-room 
The  Meiropolluin  Building  Act:  Aiihltectural  AasocUt  ion" ' 

Royal  lo-titnteof  British  Archltecta  

Landlord's  LlabUlty  for  Ororcrowdlng  : Home  r.  Kelso  Loca 
Authority  


311  ■ Light  and  Colour  

3tl  ; Need  of  Artisaus' Dwellings  a't'sh'rewsbij 

I Historical  Italian  Churehi 

•i.n  I HospiUl  -Mteesuient 

31.  , The  New  Rail  way  _BiiiJge  over  the  Clyde 


.'11: 


Payuieu 


lharge  . 


; Ilaatings  Water  Supply 
I =“  Pufifl^tion  of  the  London  Atmoepbir 

J12  I Early  Glass ‘ 

317  The  Form  of  Chimney  Shafts  .... 


,iJ0  I MisceUanea 


A Ncio  Life  of  Michdangdo. 


are  examined.  The  faults  (we 
can  hardly  aay  shortcomings,  for 
they  are  mostly  faults  of  exube- 
rance) of  his  daring  genius  are,  of  course,  evident 
enough  ; soon  catalogued  and,  to  a certain  extent, 
accounted  for.  They  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  criticism,  from  the  artist’s  life-time  down 
to  tbe  present  day ; bnt  this  amounts  only  to  old 
and  manifest  objections  repeated  almost  by  rote, 
cad  has  been  pushed  no  further,  in  tbe  course  of 
generations,  than  the  ground  it  has  covered  from 
the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  against  tbe  replly 
grand  elements  of  Buonarotti’s  genius  the  waves 
of  criticism  or  detraction  have  beaten  in  vain. 
B'ut  perhaps  what  sfrikes  us  even  more  than 
the  artistic  power  and  originality  of  Lis  pro- 
clactions  in  various  forms  of  art,  is  the  impression 
of  the  great  and  lofty  nature  of  the  man — of  a 
character  completely  raised  above  the  ordinary 
interests  and  motives  of  mankind,  and  above  the 
conventionalisms  and  corruptions  of  the  society 
of  his  day,  which  becomes  more  and  more  con- 
firmed the  more  we  learn  about  him  as  a man. 
More  complete  and  balanced  types  of  character 
there  may  have  been;  but  it  is  difficult,  in  all 
biographical  record,  to  find  a figure  which  bears 
such  a stamp  of  grandeur  as  that  of  the  stern 
high-minded  man  of  genius,  unswerving  in  his 
aims,  incorruptible  in  his  integrity,  self-denying 
in  his  life,  proud  and  haughty  to  all  who  ventored 
to  oppose  or  attack  him,  yet  with  such  a deep 
human  febderness  and  feeling  beneath  his  pride, 
who  has  left  hie  name  for  ever  associated  with 
what  is  noblest  in  human  genius  and  character. 
Of  anch  a man  we  can  hardly  know  too  much, 
and  we  welcome  a biography  * which,  while 
tolerably  concentrated  in  form,  gives  us  some 
information  as  to  its  subject  from  sources  net 
hitherto  available  for  biographical  purposes,  at 
least  by  English  writers. 

The  specialty  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  book  is  tbe 
embodiment  in  it  of  a number  of  letters,  or  the 
substance  ofthem,  from  the  Buonarotti  archives 
the  publication  of  which,  for  the  first  time,  was 
one  of^  the  incidents  connected  with  the  re- 
cent  Michelangelo  commemoration  at  Florence 
These,  besides  being  published  separately,  formed 
the  basis  of  a new  life  of  tho  artist  by  Com- 
mendatore  Anrelio  Gotti,  and  this  Mr.  Wilson  had 
at  first  intended  merely  to  translate,  bnt  even, 
tually  undertook  an  original  work  in  Enoligh 


wishing  to  incorporate  in  his  publication  the 
resnlts  of  some  special  observations  and  notes  he 
HE  fame  of  Michel-  had  previously  made  on  the  Sistine  Chapel  free- 
angelo  Buonarotti,  coes,  in  regard  to  their  mode  of  execution  and 
Houlptor,  painter,  state  of  preservation.  The  Commendatore  Gotti, 
poet,  and  architect,  a most  laudable  liberality,  placed  at  Mr. 
seems  to  gain  a Wilson’s  disposal  all  the  inedited  documents 
firmer  and  wider  selected  for  his  own  work  on  Michelangelo;  so 
basis,  a loftier  and  that  instead  of  a mere  translation,  we  have  an 
grander  outline,  the  English  work  published  in  parallelism  'with  the 
more  the  records  of  Italian  work,  resting  on  the  same  documentary 
his  life  and  werka  I basis  in  regard  to  much  of  its  new  matter,  bnt 


* Life  and  Words  of  Michelangelo  UaoDarotti  By 
Charles  Heath  Wilson.  The  Life  partly  compiled 'from 
that  by  the  Commend,  Aurelio  Gotti,  director  of  the  Royal 
Galleries  of  rioreuce.  Loudon : John  Murray.  1S70. 


containing  also  notes  and  criticisms  which  are 
the  result  of  the  English  author’s  own  special 
observations. 

The  “ Life,"  which  is  comprised  in  one  full  but 
not  unwieldy  volume,  is  very  direct  in  its  plan. 
The  author  simply  goes  through  the  main  facts 
of  the  artist’s  life,  using  the  now  doenments,  as 
he  proceeds,  to  give  further  detail  and  colouring 
to  special  phases  of  the  history,  especinlly  in 
regard  to  Michelangelo’s  relations  with  his 
family  (which,  as  illustrated  by  some  of  these 
documents,  throw  a good  deal  of  new  light  on 
his  character),  and  adds  his  own  detailed 
criticisms  on  tbe  artist’s  genius  at  the  points  in 
the  history  where  the  mention  of  his  principal 
works  naturally  comes  in  chronologically;  so 
that  the  whole  is  very  straightforward  reading, 
and  there  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative. 

One  is  painfully  struck,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  reading  the  earlier  chapters,  with  the  degree 
of  poverty  and  struggle  which  the  artist  seems 
to  have  passed  through,  at  the  ontset  of  his 
career  especially;  painfully  in  one  sense,  though 
not  in  another,  for  tliera  could  hardly  be  a 
nobler  moral  spectacle  than  that  of  this  gifted 
man,  already  under  Cull  conviction  of  the  great- 
ness  of  his  own  genius,  overworking  himself, 
taxing  his  health,  and  restricting  himself  to  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life,  during  his  first  sojourn 
in  Rome  (1406-1501),*  in  order,  while  pursuing 
hia  art  with  all  his  energy,  to  do  something  at 
the  same  time  for  tho  temporal  advantage  and 
advancement  of  Lis  family,  who  seem  to  have 
been  no  very  deserving  or  appreciative  tribe  of 
people.  The  letters  of  Buonarotti  pere  are  at 
least  evidence  that  the  genius  of  Michelangelo 
was  not  hereditary  ; they  are  characteristic 
enough, — of  a very  common-place,  narrow, 
minded,  but  apparently  well-meaniog  man.  So 
mneh  as  this  could  not  evidently  be  said  of  one 
of  tho  brothers,  Giovansimone,  who,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  tbe  correspondence,  had  been 
greatly  indebted  to  Michelangelo,  and  whose 
evil-dealing  provoked  the  latter  at  last  to  an 
outburst  of  wrath  and  rebuke  in  a letter  which 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  things  in  the 
book.  In  a previous  letter  to  his  father,  the 
artist  alludes  to  the  news  about  this  brother’s 
behaviour,  as  “ the  worst  news  he  had  received 
these  ten  years”;  the  letter  to  the  offending 
brother  himself  is  a remarkable  outbreak  of 


righteous  indignation  on  the  part  of  a strong 

nature  provoked  beyond  endurance ; 

o-  . _ . “ August,  15C8. 

Giovansimone,— It  la  said  that  whoever  benefits  a 
good  man,  makes  him  better  ; but  to  benefit  a liad  man  is 
to  make  him  worse.  I have  tried  now  for  some  years 
wilh  good  words  and  deeds,  to  induce  thee  to  live  in  peace 
with  my  lather  and  with  us,  and  thou  bscomest  aitoeether 
worse.  I do  not  say  to  thee  that  thou  art  a bad  I'ellow. 
but  thou  art  such  that  thou  greatly  diapleaarst  me  and  tho 
others.  I could  say  much  to  thee  »8  to  thy  condnet,  but 
this  would  be  mere  words  to  thee,  like  other  advice  given 
thee,  lo  be  brief,  then,  I tell  thee  that  thou  art  nothiag 
in  the  world.  Thy  house-room  and  expenses  I give  thee 
and  have  given  thee  long,  for  the  love  ol  Ood,  thinkinir 
thee  to  be  my  brother  like  the  others  ; now,  I am  certaiu 
that  thou  art  no  brother  of  mine,  for  if  thou  wort,  thou 
wouldst  not  menace  my  father.  Thou  art  a brute,  and 
as  a brute  I will  treat  thee.  Know  that  whoever  menaces 
or  strikes  his  father  is  held  to  risk  his  life.  Enough.  I 
tell  thee  that  thou  bast  nolhiog  in  this  world,  and  if  I 
hear  even  (he  smallest  instance  of  thy  iiiijcondnct,  I shall 
come  by  post  to  Florence  and  show  thee  thine  error,  and 
teach  thee  what  it  costs  to  destroy  thy  things,  or  to  set 
lire  to  houses  or  farms ; if  1 come,  I will  show  thee  that 
which  shall  make  thee  weep  with  burning  tears,  and  thou 
Shalt  learn  on  what  thou  hadat  set  ihy  rride.  I have  yet 
this  once  more  to  say  to  thee,  that,  if  thou  triest  to  do 
weil  and  to  honour  and  revere  tby  father,  I will  aid  thee 
like  the  others,  and  will  provide  for  thee  in  good  time  a 
place  of  bnsiness ; but  if  thou  dost  not.  then  I shall  be 
mere  and  shall  so  settle  thy  affairs  that  thou  shalt  better 
know  what  thou  art  than  thou  hast  ever  done  before,  and 
thou  thslt  know  what  thou  really  hast  wherever  thou 
goest.  I say  no  more;  what  is  wanting  in  words  I will 
supply  with  deeds.  Micuhlancbi.o. 

*‘’‘1  ‘^0  sentences,  and  these  sre. 
that  I have  not  wandered  about  all  Italy,  nor  borne  evorv 
mortilicatton,  auflered  hardships,  lacerated  my  body  with 
hard  labour  placed  my  life  on  athmisand  dangers,  but  to 
aidmy  lamily;  and  noiv  that  I have  begun  to  I-aise  it 
somewhat,  thou  alone  art  the  one  to  embroil  and  ruin  ia 
an  hour  that  which  I have  laboured  so  many  vesrs  to  do. 
By  the  body  of  Christ,  but  it  shall  be  found'true,  that  I 
shall  eoufound  ten  thousand  such  as  thou  art,  if  it  be 
needful.  Bo  wise,  and  tempt  not  one  who  has  already  too 


■We  may  jost  remind  the  render,  as  dates  are  things 
that  will  not  always  come  when  called,  that  Michelangelo 
was  born  in  1476,  and  died  in  15W, 


We  quote  tho  foregoing  in  full  as  one  of  tbe 
moat  interesting  apecimena  of  the  new  matter 
contained  in  Mr.  Wilaoti’a  book,  and  also  as  a 
letter  conveying  in  a short  apace  a great  deal  aa 
to  tbe  charaoter  and  the  worldly  circnaiatancos 
of  the  artiat  which  ia  little  brought  forward  or 
recognised  in  an  ordinary  estimate  of  him.  Tho 
statement  in  his  indignant  postscript,  that  his 
labour  had  been  mainly  with  the  idea  of 
advancing  hia  family,  is  a very  extraordinary 
one,  and  perhaps  was  due  partially  to  an 
®s8ggerated  feeling  at  the  moment;  but 
it  is  not  by  any  moans  inconaiaient  with 
a good  deal  else  that,  comes  oat  in  the  course 
of  tbe  book.  Michelangelo’s  caro  about  tho 
hononr  and  position  of  the  family  name  is  shown 
in  the  way  he  clung  to  the  idea  of  their  descent 
from  the  ancient  bouse  of  Canossa,  and  Lis 
interest  in  every  antiquarian  relic  connected 
therewith,  and  every  paper  which  helped  toestab* 
lisb  this  hereditary  nobility.  If  it  be  said  that 
this  was  but  a small  ambition  for  a man  who 
possessed  a genius  itself  sufficient  to  ennoble 
any  name,  it  must  bo  remembered  not  only  that 
family  went  for  much  in  those  days,  but  that 
Michelangelo  had  apparently  no  such  exalted 
idea  of  his  own  works  as  we  have  of  them  now,  as 
is  shown  in  several  instances  from  the  newly, 
published  documents. 

Up  to  tbe  period  of  the  above  quotation,  the 
most  remarkable  event  in  the  artist’s  career  was 
his  commission  to  design  and  cast  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Julius  II.  over  the  entrance 
doorway  of  St.  Petronio  at  Bologna.  Hero 
Michelangelo  was  undertaking  a new  and  untried 
form  of  work;  and  it  may  be  ri marked  inci. 
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dentally  how  much  of  hia  greatest  work  was 
done  under  circumstances  of  special  drawback 
and  difficulty.  The  Sietine  ceiling  he  undertook, 
with  misgiving  and  reluctance,  as  a novice  in 
fresco,  and  protesting  that  painting  was  not  bis 
profession,  he  having  up  to  that  time  regarded 
himself  as  a sculptor;  the  “David”  he  carved 
out  of  an  injured  block,  entrusted  to  him  to  see 
what  he  could  make  of  it ; the  office  of  architect 
of  St.  Peter’s  he  undertook  without  having  been 
in  the  way  of  any  special  study  of  the  act,  as  tho 
facsimiles  of  some  of  his  architectnral  sketches 
of  a previous  date,  given  by  Hr.  Wilson,  era 
sufficient  to  show,  even  in  the  absence  of  other 
evidence.  In  this  affair  of  the  casting  of  the 
statue  of  tho  arrogant  old  Pope  (which  was 
thrown  down  violently  from  its  place  of  dignity 
nob  many  years  after)  he  was  put  to  great 
expense  and  anxiety  by  the  failure  of  the  first 
casting,  though  he  had  engaged  the  assistance 
of  a founder,  one  “ Master  Bernardino,”  in  whose 
cleverness  he  had  such  faith,  that  he  “ could 
have  believed  him  capable  of  founding  even 
Ilowever,  Master  Bernardino 


appears,  from  sketches  which  remain  by  the 
artist’s  hand,  that  “he  first  embodied  his  ideas 
on  paper  in  figures  on  a very  small  scale ; he 
appears  to  have  made  most  of  these  in  red  or 
black  chalk,  lie  then  summoned  his  model,  and 
made  a drawing  from  nature,  in  which  the  figure 
was  in  some  cases  about  1 ft.  in  height,  at  other 
times  larger.  Some  of  these  drawings  are  not 
much  more  than  outlined  ; others  are-shaded  and 

highly  finished It  would  appear  from  his 

sketches  of  draped  figures,  as  well  as  from  the 
dcished  paintings,  that  be  provided  costumes  for 
his  models.  There  are  many  slight  details  and 
accideuts  of  fold  which  must  have  been  imitated 
from  the  reality.”  Tho  author  has  minutely 
examined  the  evidence  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  figures  were  transferred  to  and  outlined  upon 
the  plaster.  The  usual  system  of  the  day  was 
to  place  the  cartoon  upon  the  surface  of  the  wet 
plaster,  and  indent  the  outlines  in  the  plaster  by 
passing  a point  or  style  over  them  on  the  draw- 
ing. Michelangelo  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
certainly  rather  rough  method.  He  preferred 
the  process  which  is  called  “pouncing.” 


story  of  the  envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
refusing  to  accept  for  hia  master  the  “ Leda,” 
which  seems  to  have  been  treated  in  a manner 
too  plain-dealing  even  for  that  not  very  precise 
age.  The  subject,  however,  was  sufficiently 
popular,  apparently,  to  lead  to  a copy  b;iDg 
made  of  it,  with  the  artist’s  consent,  aboot 
which  a note  to  him  is  quoted,  in  which  it  is 
observed  that  “this  Benedetto”  (the  copyist) 
“ has  a refined  spirit  : I am  of  the  mind  that 
they  will  make  the  ‘ Leda’  beautiful,  if  it  please 
God,”  This  pious  remark  in  regard  to  so  ultra- 
Pagan  a subject  reminds  one  of  the  direction  of 
the  dying  bishop  in  a poem  of  Brovvning  (who 
has  so  completely  penetrated  the  cinque-cento 
feeling),  for  the  sculpture  on  his  tomb  in 
“ St.  Praxed’s  church  ” : — 

“ The  bas-relief  in  bronze  ye  promised  me. 

Those  Pans  and  Nymphs  yo  wot  of,  and  perchance 
Some  tripod,  Thyrsu-*,  with  a vase  or  so, 

The  Saviour  at  hia  sermon  on  tho  mount. 

Saint  Praxed  in  a glory,  and  one  Pan 
Ready  to  twitch  tho  Nymph’s  last  garment  oil', 

I And  Moses  with  the  tables.” 

Our  author  is  evidently  rather  shocked  at  the 


without  fire.”  — c - - ■ " . , , • l r • i • 

failed,  aud  Michelangelo’s  patience  under  the  1 't  he  seen  in  his  frescoes,  and  the  small  holes  : whole  thing,  and  on  this  point  lairly  gives  up 

disaODOintment  is  worth  note;  he  would  not ' necessary  for  the  operation  are  found  in  the  cartoons  at ; ^jolielaDgelo  j and  certes  the  snbject  IS  an 
even  blame  Bernardino , “ it  is  not  that  lie  is  not  "7  “ibl^  ISS  ' unsavoary  one,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to 

a good  master,  or  has  not  done  it  with  good  1 ?La8t  j’nagmenf  ; and  iu  that  of  Ezekiel,  in  one  of  the  ; the  painter  it  was  purely  a matter  of  art,  dealing 

will-  but  he  who  fails,  fails.”  This,  for  a ; peadentives  of  the  ceiling,  an  original  nail  stiU  remains  m ' a legend  familiar  m those  days  ol  reviveO 

nutn’rallv  irritable  temoerament.  under  such  a ' '‘3  p'ace,  close  to  this  llgure.  ...  • ; Paganism.  The  author  adopts,  as  we  see  further 

serions  disappointment,  shows  Michelangelo  in  bo  flno  is  on,  and  indeed  amplifies,  all  that  has  been  said 

a very  different  li'^ht  from  the  overbearing  person  the  cut;  and  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  ■ as  to  the  objeotionable  and  incongruous  nudity 
which  he  is  someUmes  represented  to  have  been,  line  ^frinlntfv'tokrn  the  figures  in  the  “ Last /udgmenb  fresco^ 

We  come  next  to  Mr.  Wilson's  chapters  on  that  I incongrnon,,  that  is  to  say.  m regard  to  the  nrea 

great  work  tho  Sistine  ceiling,  the  notion  of  draw  in  the  features  in  this  manner,  but  marked  jq  the  and  associations  of  the  building  they  are  piacea 
which  seems  to  have  grown  up  gradually,  as  with  muscles  in  the  beautiful  figure  of  Adam.  P°®f;^‘y’“  ■ in,  and  to  the  representation  of  tho  Apostles  and 
?eat  rrk.  is  ofleo  ?he  caBe^’^Tho  Pops  offered  i.J’S’SSpt  Sr.ivre'-.laEiht  angeis  by  naked  figures  He  Poises  Luca 

him  first  3 000  ducats  to  paint  figures  of  the  Oiese  lines,  at  others  not So  far  as  could  be  ob- | Signorelli  for  not  having  fallen  into  the  excess,  m 

Aooatlea  in  the  lunettes,  the  rest  of  the  ceiling  “ Reaurrection  ” picture,  of  strippiug  the 

painted  without  any  outline  at  all ; a single  guiding  per.  , , j those  beautiful  and  modest  garments 

pendicnlar  line  ruled  between  them  on  the  pLster  sufficed  01  inoae  oeauu  , . , , ® alwavs 

to  enablehim  topaintthemat  oncem  theirplaceswithout  with  which  they  have  hitherto  Oeen  always 
any  other  preparation.  1 represented.  This  was  reserved  for  the  frescoes 

The  architecture  is  outlined  wilh  the  stylus,  snd  the  • Sixtine.”  Now,  the  dilemma  of  repre- 


Apostles  in  the  lunettes,  the  rest  of  the  ceiling 
to  be  merely  filled  up  with  decorative  work.  In 
a letter  giving  an  account  of  the  affair,  at  a later 
period,  to  his  friend  Fattucci,  ho  says, — “ After 
having  begun  that  work,  it  sc’med  to  me  that  it 
would  prove  a poor  thing,  and  I said  to  the  Pope 
that  to  represent  the  Apostles  only  it  would  prove 
a poor  thing.  He  asked  me  why  ? I said  to 
him  because  they  were  poor  also.  Then  he  gave 
me  a new  commission  that  I shoold  do  what  I 


line.  ...  often  enttied  over  '!  ' ;;„'tTn'g'BpiSnal  beiugB  by  oorporeal  forms  ta  a 


common  in  old  frescoes,  n.  suuwa  mav  cu.-jw- — o -r ' ' “ t ..  -7  • .-  c 

ground  were  painted  simultaneously;  and  this  is  very  I difficult  one  either  way ; bnt  It  13  a quesiion  or 

evident  in  Michelangelo’s  work,  for  be  often  cut  the  ] ^rtiatio  suitability,  and  perhaps  of  good  taste, 

pl..ler  .,v.j  from  hi.  am.lod^d.,  . bat  certainly  not  one  to  indalge  a tone  ot  moral 

The  lesson  is  au  important  one,  reprobation  about.  The  author’s  comments 

pleased, and  tbathewouldsatisfyme,”  &c."what  ospeTaUy^o  modern  fresco-painters.”  ^ to  US  in  worse  tasto  than  Michelangelo’s 

it  was  that  he  “pleased,”  all  the  world  knows.  Hr.  Wilson  appends  to  these  remarks  an  outline  | figures,  and  they  have  the  additional  hraw- 
now  Into  the  whole  of  the  observations  and!  of  tho  “Adam,"  where  the  stylus  outline  is  shown  back  of  being  artistically  weak,  which  the 

jTiemoranda  of  Mr.  Wilson  on  this  interesting  by  clean  lines,  and  the  plaster  joint_ by  a dotted  figures  at  any  rate  are  not.  Lvery  one 

subject  we  cannot  go.  The  author  devotes  a line,  which  follows  the  figure  round  (in  this  case) 
considerable  space  to  showing,  by  the  logic  of  about  half  au  inch  apparently  outside  the  stylus 
dates  and  facts,  that  the  account  long  accepted  line.  The  surface  ot  the  plaster,  it  is  observed, 
as  to  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  work  is  finished  very  smooth.  The  whole  examination. 


was  executed  is  quite  at  variance  with  proba-  of  which  the  author  has  given  us  these  and  other 
bility,  or  even  possibility;  and  he  treats  with  interesting  results,  seems  to  indicate  a degree  of 
contempt  the  idea  that  the  artist  literally  worked  minute  refinement  of  execution  which  is  sur- 
“ alone,”  and  mixed  bis  own  plaster,  and  ground  prising  in  work  on  so  colossal  a scale,  and  so  far 
his  own  colours  for  the  work.  “He  required  from  the  eye.  In  his  later  fresco  of  the  “ Last 
hundredweights  of  colour  and  lime  to  cover  Judgment,”  Michelangelo  seems  to  have  been 
10,000  square  feet  of  surface”;  and,  as  the  contented,  to  a great  extent,  with  a more  mas- 
author  remarks,  the  story  is  really  an  insult  to  give  and  less  finished  execution.  The  ^colouring 
his  memory,  seeing  that  he  was  a man  of  common  of  the  ceiling-fignres  is  described  as  “in  a soft 
sense,  as  well  as  genius,  and  would  not  have  Tuscan  manner,  much  in  contrast  with  his 
wasted  hia  time  and  strength  over  mere  me-  forcible  drawing  ” ; that  is,  design.  For  the  rest 
chanical  processes  which  he  conld  have  done  for  of  the  remarks  on  this  great  work  wo  must  refer 
him  by  assiotants,  even  if  such  extended  and  our  readers  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  pages,  only  quoting 
multifarious  labour  wero  possible  for  a single  one  rather  noteworthy  extract  from  a letter  of 
pair  of  hands.  Moreover,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  has,  the  artist  to  his  father  (January  20,  1509),  ill"" 


knows  that  the  conventional  angel  of  painting 
is  a sheet  with  a head  at  the  top,  and  a couple 
of  wings  tacked  on;  and,  according  to  modern 
feeling  at  any  rate,  this  is  perhaps  the  only 
way  of  escaping  the  dilemma,  if  angelic  beings 
are  painted  at  all.  But  it  is  not  justifiable- 
to  use  harsh  language  about  Michelangelo’s 
opposite  method  of  representation,  ignoring  the 
difference  in  the  times,  and  forgetting  also  that 
an  artist  who  had  been  all  his  life  studying  and 
using  the  figure  as  the  medium  of  his  loftiest 
expressions,  must  have  entirely  lost,  for  himself, 
the  idea  of  connecting  its  representation  with 
any  insult  to  propriety.  As  to  the  expression 
and  treatment  of  the  figures,  in  connexion  with  the 
subject,  much  may  be  said  in  the  way  of  criti- 
cism,  not  without  reason;  but  can  we  be  quite 
sure  that  we  have  really  got  at  the  painter’s  own 
view  of  the  subject,  and  the  feeling  with  which  he 


With  a travelling  scaffold,  mads  for  the  purpose,  trating  what  wo  before  observed  as  to  the  email  regarded  it  ? Mr.  WilBOn  B book  attordB  no  now 
minutely  inspected  the  ceiling,  notes,  among  value  he  set  on  works  which  have  since  been  light  on  this  point.  , . nrmnpf'tfid 

other  things,  that  the  plaster  must  have  been  classed  among  the  world’s  wonders.  ^ I | The  interest  attache  lari  no  nn^nr  that  we 
prepared  and  set  by  a most  practised  hand,  as  still,”  he  says,  “in  great  trouble,  for  it  is  now  , with  so  great  a genius  , 

the  joiniugs  of  the  different  portions  are  so  per-  | a year  since  I have  had  a groat  from  this  Pope,  ' can  hardly  conclude  our  re  +>,^00 

feet  and  fine  as  often  to  be  hardly  visible  even  on  | and  I do  not  ask  it,  for  ray  work  does  not  make  1 number  ; more  espeoia  _y  a tEo’nrf'hRpp 

close  inspection;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  artist ; progress,  so  that  it  does  not  seem  to  m-e  to  merit ' columns,  leave  the  const  f-ootprl  nf  hv  onr 

himself  could  not  have  had  such  practice  in  this  , it,  aud  this  is  from  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  , tural  work  of  Miche  ^*^0® 

kind  of  work.  The  story  probably  is  an  ampli-  I and  that  it  is  nob  my  profession.  And  I lose  , author,  to^  a paragr  P - rxie-rp,  nf 

fication  of  the  known  fact  that  lie  did  at  first  [ my  time  without  reward,  God  help  me.”  And  however,  just  dismiss  ere  . 

employ  artists  who  were  to  colour  from  his  car-  again,  after  the  work  is  completed,  he  dismisses  . criticism  we  have  0 ma  e on  vnlnme  has 

toons,  and  finding  at  once  that  their  manner  of  j it^as  if  he  had  completed  a piece  of  furniture,—  1 ® nrefaoe  at  the 

executing  the  work  did  not  satisfy  him,  and 
would  not  tally  with  hia  own  work,  abruptly 
dismissed  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
coloured  sketches  remain,  only  cartoons,  so  that 
we  are  to  infer  that  Michelangelo  must  have 
trusted  to  verbal  instructions  and  hia  own 


It  as  II  ne  nan  compieteu  a piece  ui  luiuiuuio, — , *.1,0 

"I  have  fiDiahed  the  chapel  which  I painted  been  printed 

the  Pope  is  very  well  Batisdea  ; bnt  other  things  ; eBtabhahment  of  the 

do  not  happen  as  I wished ; lay  blame  on  the  men  being  all  ItolianB,  with  no  knowled  e of 

times,  which  are  unfavourable  to  art.”  ; Engliab,  a fact  which  mig  ,7^  “ 1.  e ;7  „„ 

Among  the  nowly-pnblished  letters  with  which,  longer  list  of  errata  than  that  which  is  ap- 

wo  meet  in  turning  tho  pages  further,  is  a pended.  1 


example  for  guiding  the  assisting  artists  iu  their  i very  amusing  one  in  reply  to  the  notion  of  | the  author  revised  the 
colouring.  That  such  a scheme  conld  never  I OWnt  VII.  of  employing  him  to  make  a ; the  extraordinary  “"“^e  “h^ 
answer,  except  in  the  case  of  pnpila  or  assistants  colossal  statue  on  the  Piazza  of  San  Lorenzo,  m tuation  thronghont.  „nnetnatinn  in  his 

who  had  long  worked  under  the  master,  and  I Florence,  in  which  the  artist  tarns  tho  whole  makes  mm  oerrect.en 

learned  his  method,  is  almost  self-evident.  ! notion  to  ridicule,  in  a tone  of  assamed  serions-  en-ufa  lisL  apparently  nnoonsoions  tnnt  every 


learned  his  method,  is  almost  self-evident. 

a Florence  ' ness,  suggestiuy  liuw,  n uuo  ujjuio  , ,--0-  — — - , ■ . •(.v,rx..?r»Tar,rQn<’iTi 

for  the  purpose,  and  were  very  soon  sent  hack  ; sitting,  a shop  conld  be.formed  under  iL  and  how  : 


in  a tuna  01  hbsuiucu  bouwuo-  i x....,,  j ...  • p 

Miohelangelo's  assistants  camo  from  Florence  ; ness,  suggesting  how,  if  the  figure  wero  made  | pngo^  “7 


there,  with  'rather  scant  leave-taking.  ' a greengrocer  in  the  Piazza,  “my  great  friend,’'  | of  or  enth-e  j™  ^ 

Mr.  Wilson’s  remarks  on  the  exeention  of  the  had  hinted  that  the  head  would  make  a capital , Eoglish  language,  pnnlt  iu  making  a 

figures  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  based  on  the  close  I pigeon.houso.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  | instance  that  we  ^ noticed  resnlt  J*  , 

observation  for  which  special  opportunity  was  Jotossns.  A letter  very  characteristic  of  the  | sentence  really  signify 
afforded  him,  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  It  I period  is  quoted  in  regard  to  the  well-known  i what  tho  anthor  evidently,  f 0 
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intended  ib  to  signify.  If  the  book  reaches  (as 
■we  hope)  a second  edition,  we  seriously  counsel 
the  author  to  pass  his  proofs  through  the  hands 
of  some  one  capable  of  properly  correcting  such 
lapses.  


THE  VENUS  OF  MILO. 

With  a deep  feeling  of  relief,  the  art  world 
learns  that  the  statue,  celebrated  through  ages 
as  the  Venus  of  Milo,  after  a final  scrutiny  and 
measurement,  remains  intact,  at  least  so  far 
that  it  has  been  determined  to  tamper  with  it 
no  more.  That  it  should  have  been  so  slightly 
altered,  not  to  say  uninjured,  by  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  is  in  itself  a 
wonderful  circumstance  since  its  adventures,  so 
to  speak,  have  been  without  a parallel,  probably, 
in  modern  times.  The  successor,  however,  of 
M.  JeauroD,  late  Director-General  of  the  Louvre 
Galleries,  and  his  colleagues,  while  testifying  to 
this  fact,  have  not  to  this  day  been  able  to  assure 
themselves  that  the  exact  proportions  of  even 
the  original  restoration  have  been  preserved.  It 
will  be  remembered,  perhaps,  that,  while  the 
Germans  were  besieging  Paris,  this  ineomparable 
piece  of  sculpture,  under  orders  from  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  was  removed 
from  its  pedestal  in  the  public  museum,  and 
concealed  iu  a deeply-excavated  cellar,  lest  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
enemies.  Happily,  it  remained  there  during  the 
brief  domination  of  the  iconoclastic  Commune  5 
in  fact,  its  interment  lasted  through  a period  of 
nearly  eighteen  months,  exposed  to  all  the 
chances  of  damp,  neglect,  and  ignorant  violence  5 
after  which  it  was  somewhat  rudely  lifted  out, 
and  prepared  for  replacement  in  the  great 
chamber  of  Classical  Antiquities.  Still,  a dis- 
covery was  then  made  which  disconcerted,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  community  of  sculptors, 
and  which  had  escaped  the  restorers  of  fifty 
years  ago.  The  marble  itself  had  sustaiued  no 
injury;  but  its  fragments  had  fallen  apart;  the 
softer  substance  connecting  them  had  decayed, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  this  lovely  image  became 
far  less  a secret  than  in  1820,  when  its  existence 
was  first  made  known,  and  when  it  was  packed 
and  repacked,  shipped  and  reshipped,  and  trans- 
mitted to  and  fro,  until  the  only  marvel  was 
that  it  ever  reached  its  destination  at  all.  Of 
course,  the  whole  tribe  of  the  people  who  evolve 
things  from  their  inner  consciences  fell  to  work 
upon  the  beautiful  relics,  seizing  it  by  the  arms, 
legs,  waist,  and  head,  until  they  had  reproduced 
a Venus,  but  whether  the  Venus  of  Milo, — bud- 
posing  Milo  not  to  have  been  a myth, — or  a 
Parisian  improvement  upon  her,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  mostminnte  examination,  however, 
then  as  recently,  failed  to  resolve,  for  the  satis- 
■faction  of  all,  the  problem  whether  this  pure 
masterpiece  of  antiquity  was  originally  wrought 
from  several  blocks,  two,  or  only  one.  The 
•evenness  of  the  joints,  and  the  elaboration  of  the 
cement,  favours  the  former  theory,  while  the 
general  theory  and  practice  of  Grecian  art  con. 
tradict  it.  Between  the  two  ideas,  nevertheless, 
a third  interposes  itself,  which  is  to  the  eSect  that 
the  marvellous  grace  of  the  attitude  is  in  part  due 
to  an  accident,  rather  than  to  those  secrets  which 
.genius  surprises,  uncontemplated  in  the  studio. 

The  Venus,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  of  Milo,  was 
discovered  in  1820  by  a peasant,  in  an  excava- 
tion in  the  island  of  Melos,  and  was  then  lying 
divided  into  two  principal  fragments,  with  others 
of  less  importance  close  at  hand.  The  Turks 
carried  the  treasure  away,  and,  of  course,  they 
mauled  ib  fearfully  ; they  knocked  off  the  marble 
head-dress,  reputed  to  have  been  among  the  most 
exquisite  among  all  adornments  of  its  kind  j 
they  roughened  the  edges  where  the  separated 
limbs  should  have  met;  they  threw  the  form  out 
of  its  balance,  with  the  drapery  that  so  lightly 
enwrapped  the  lower  proportions;  and,  after  all 
the  niceties  of  the  artists  have  been  weighed,  it 
is  doubtful  yet  whether  they  did  not,  through 
their  barbarity  and  clumsiness,  distort  the  dim- 
pled waist  into  that  bend  which  oounoisseurship 
now  declares  to  be  its  principal  perfection. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  pretty  well  evident  from  the 
first,  although  contrary  opinions  to  this  day  pre- 
vail,  that  the  figure  had  never  been  chiselled 
from  a single  block;  the  lines  of  junction,  not- 
withstanding their  maltreatment  by  the  Turks, 
were  too  finely  and  softly  distinguished  to  sng- 
gest  the  idea  of  a fracture,  either  designed  or 
accidental ; there  was  not  the  trace,  at  all  events, 
of  a saw.  Sculptors,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  believe  that  they  can  identify  the  oharacteria- 
tics  of  two  different  quarries  and  two  different 
seta  of  tools.  This,  however,  may  only  be  re- 


fining upon  a refinement,  yet  it  deserves  to  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth  ; and,  at  any  rate,  the 
world  must  be  glad  that  the  Venus  is  re-enthroned, 
if  not  in  all  her  pristine  glory,  still  in  some 
magnificent  semblance  of  it,  beneath  the  golden 
roofs  of  the  Louvre.  It  was  a frequent  custom 
of  the  Greeks,  whatever  may  have  been  the  truth 
in  this  instance,  to  adopt  the  principle  of  compo- 
site sculpture.  They  were  impatient  in  the  work- 
ing of  their  quarries,  and  many  of  their  finest 
examples  are  wrought  from  two  or  more  pieces, 
delicately  and  deftly  joined.  It  is  trne  that 
Paros,  whence  the  materials  of  this  particular 
statue  was  supposed  to  have  been  excavated, 
could  have  supplied  a block  of  adequate  dimen- 
sions ; but  the  artists  of  that  era  thought  more  of 
their  ideal  than  of  their  mechanics,  and  believed 
that  so  long  as  they  satisfied  themselves,  they 
might  be  content  to  deceive  posterity.  ThePreuch 
commissioners  add  to  this,  that  it  was  a work 
executed  in  a rude  time,  when  no  absolute  finish 
was  required  ; but  that  notion  is  at  once  set  aside, 
by  what  we  see  of  the  fond  and  careful  study  be- 
stowed on  the  work  by  its  creators,  whoever  they 
actually  were.  The  question  thenarises, — did  the/ 
rely  upon  the  perpetual  immobility  of  the  soil 
above  which  this  trophy  of  their  genius  rose  ? Pro. 
bably,  like  all  other  architects,  they  did.  Had 
they,  in  their  own  belief,  invented  some  invisible 
and  indestructible  cement?  Or  did  they  rely 
upon  an  iron  bracing  P Since  the  recovery  of  the 
Goddess  from  the  vault  wherein  she  was  con- 
cealed, from  both  the  Babylonians  without,  and 
the  Babylonians  within,  the  City,  some  informa- 
tion upon  these  points  has  been  incontestably 
supplied.  There  are  two  cavities,  above  and 
below,  in  which  two  metal  bars  might  have  been 
fixed,  in  conjunction  with  others  into  which, 
possibly,  molten  lead  was  poured,  though  the 
fitting  on  of  the  upper  half  must  have  been  a 
task  of  the  utmost  delicacy.  This  is  one  hy- 
pothosis.  But  there  is  another,  to  which  the 
Parisian  critics,  now  that  the  darling  of  their 
galleries  has  been  once  more  brought  to  light, 
persist  in  clinging.  They  say  that  the  Venus 
was  chiselled  from  a singlo  block;  but  that  the 
matchless  monolith,  long  afterwards,  was  broken 
in  two;  that  the  image  we  possess  is  simply  a 
restoration  of  a restoration,  and  that  the  ori- 
ginal  splendour  of  the  statue  has,  in  reality,  been 
marred  by  the  very  efforts  made  to  preserve  it. 
Of  course,  in  such  a case,  a decisive  judgment  is 
next  to  impossible  ; but  a few  facts  are  worthy 
of  notice.  The  holes  drilled  in  the  marble  cer- 
tainly  went  very  near  splitting  it,  in  more  than 
one  direction  ; the  iron  uprights,  passing  through 
the  most  solid  portions  of  the  figure,  tainted  its 
interior  with  deep  stains  of  rust,  the  ultimate 
effects  of  which  no  metallurgist  of  that  period 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  foreseen ; and  yet 
this  is  the  merest  speonlation,  because  we  know 
nothing  about  the  Venus  of  Milo  as  an  en- 
tirety, if  it  ever  was  one.  It  was  found  in 
fragments  ; it  was  put  together  iu  an  empirical 
laboratory  of  sculpture  at  the  Louvre;  one  of 
the  chief  outlines  was  confessedly  misplaced, — 
and  so  much  so  that  the  most  perilous  artifices 
were  resorted  to  for  remedying  the  blunder.  That 
is  to  say,  two  wooden  wedges  were  inserted,  to 
maintain  the  symmetry  of  the  posture,  and  the 
result,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  other, 
wise  than  artificial.  This  patching  up  of  antique 
examples  is  a practice  to  which  the  “ art  reno- 
vators”  of  France  are  only  too  commonly 
addicted.  Nevertheless,  the  anatomy  of  this 
celebrated  form  allows  of  no  serious  suspicion 
that  it  has  been  botched,  disfigured,  or  thrown 
far  out  of  the  attitude  designed  for  it  by  the 
artist.  The  question,  however,  will  long  remain 
an  interesting  one  in  “the  marble  mart”  of 
Europe.  We  must  remember,  always,  the 
romance,  if  so  it  may  be  termed,  of  which,  even 
in  this  unclasaio  age,  the  Queen  of  the  Grecian 
mythology  has  played  heroine.  Her  foothold  was 
taken  away  ; the  plinth  was  broken.  The  tiara 
was  snatched  off  her  head,  and  the  coun- 
tenance marred.  Infinitely  more  fortunate, 
in  these  respects,  were  the  Sanroetonic  Apollo, 
the  Dying  Gladiator,  the  Venus  of  the 
Capitol,  or  that  which  is  vulgarly  called 
the  Venus  of  the  Louvre.  If  the  plinth 
could  be  discovered,  the  difficulty,  as  moat 
sculptors  admit,  would  be  at  an  end,  so  far 
as  the  intention  of  the  artist  is  concerned. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  fond  of  arguing  upon 
these  points,  though  not,  of  course,  with  re- 
ference to  this  especial  Venus,  and  the  French 
are  as  fond  of  quoting  him  ; bub  such  discussions 
are  apt  to  trespass  upon  the  domain  of 
pedantry ; and  ib  may  be  enough  to  observe 
that  in  the  circles  of  Parisian  art  a formidable 
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fear  is  confessed  lest  the  restored  goddess  should 
nob  have  been  replaced,  with  classio  exactitude, 
upon  her  new  pedestal.  The  measurements  she 
has  undergone  have  been  endless,  and  it  is  now 
declared,  in  many  high  courts  of  criticism,  that 
the  Venus  is  not  iu  all  respects  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  was  protected,  iu  a vault, 
from  the  bombardments  of  1870.  True,  it 
retains  all  the  appearance  of  perfect  equilibrium 
and  perfect  stability  ; the  general  expression 
retains  the  traditional  characteristics  of  the 
antique;  nothing  has  been  lost  from  the  nobility 
and  grace  of  the  face  or  figure ; Paris,  indeed, 
possesses  a matchless  treasure  still.  But  what 
if  one  solitary  line  has  been  turned  from  the 
original  flow, — one  solitary  conception  of  the 
artist  changed  ? Why,  then,  a monumental 
work  of  classio  art  is  practically  lost,  for  all  time 
to  come.  It  is  in  their  perfections  that  the  arts 
of  antiquity  are  best  to  be  studied.  And  it  may 
! be  feared  that,  grand  and  beautiful  though  the 
Venus  of  Milo  continues  to  be,  a flaw  has  been 
created,  during  the  process  of  restoration,  which 
is  irreparable.  A bit  of  the  old  plinth  has  been 
joined  to  the  fragment  of  a new  one,  upon  no 
authority  whatever  as  to  the  precise  relative 
sizes  or  levels  ; and  the  drapery, — among  the 
most  magnificent  illustrations  of  its  class  which 
have  descended  to  us  from  antique  times, — has 
been  unscrupulously  tampered  with ; a thing  to 
be  regretted,  because  the  Venus  of  Milo  belonged 
to  no  country;  it  was  the  inheritance  of  the 
world. 

Well,  the  task  has  been  accomplished,  and 
cannot  well  be  undertaken  again.  The  two 
halves  have  been  joined,  the  one  resting 
obliquely  upon  the  other;  marble  lying  upon 
marble,  heraldry  on  heraldry,  with  a little 
lead  and  woodwork  added,  at  a guess;  and 
a slight  slant  given  to  the  whole  figure,  also 
at  a guess,  as  who  should  reconstruct  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa ! It  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
when  all  this  reparation  bad  been  completed,  the 
statue  was  still  imperfect.  Should  it  be  restored, 
ideally  ? M.  Quatremere  de  Qaiucy  resisted  the 
proposal  strenuously;  be  was  opposed  to  all  such 
restorations  as  a rule,  he  said,  but  especially 
to  the  attempt  in  this  particular  instance  ; for  it 
was  not  an  isolated  statue,  but  a group,  he  said, 
that  would  have  to  be  restored.  To  complete 
the  sculptor’s  conception,  the  God  of  War  should 
stand  by  the  Goddess  of  Love,  which  would  be  to 
produce  an  illustration  of  hybrid  art  without  its 
parallel  in  Europe.  The  advice  of  this  distin- 
guished antiquary  was  followed,  and  no  experi- 
ment was  made  in  linking  the  lost  bands  of  the 
Egocan  deity  with  those  of  an  Olympian  gladiator, 
modelled  after  some  wine-bibbing  Hercules  in  a 
nineteenth. century  studio.  Of  course,  one  theory 
is  that  the  statue  was  originally  intended  to  stand 
alone.  An  arm,  with  a hand  holding  an  apple, 
almost  exactly,  though  not  quite,  fitting  it  has 
been  found,  which  would  support  the  supposition ; 
but  even  the  restorers  of  the  Louvre  have  not 
ventured  upon  attaching  the  one  fragment  to  the 
other,  though  both  were  disinterred  from  the 
same  quarry  of  ancient  relics.  The  notion  was, 
however,  that  this  particular  Venus  represented 
was  she  who  triumphed  in  the  contest  of  beauty 
over  Hera  and  Pallas,  and  was  stripping  for 
the  trial ; yet  the  garment  suggests  the  idea  of 
a recent  bath  rather  than  that  of  the  rivalry  in 
which  Paris  was  permitted  to  be  umpire ; but, 
taken  for  all  in  all,  this  drapery  is  excessively 
enigmatical,  as,  indeed,  is  the  entire  work, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  may  not  have  been 
designed  to  represent  any  Venus  whatever.  The 
people  of  Melos  offered  sacrifices  to  a protecting 
divinity.  May  not  this  image  have  represented 
her  ? May  it  not  have  been  a Victory  instead  of 
a Venus  ? There  is  a bronze  in  the  museum  of 
Brescia  which,  beyond  doubt,  is  a Victory,  and 
which  resembles  the  Venus  of  Milo  iu  nearly 
every  respect;  except,  in  a special  degree,  with 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  drapery.  The 
point  was  formerly  disputed,  but  has  beeu  set  at 
rest  by  the  unanswerable  language  of  an  insorip- 
tion.  This  controversy,  however,  simply  proves 
how  vague  our  knowledge  is  of  these  antique 
works,  few  of  which,  indeed,  are  capable  of 
absolute  identification.  The  Homans  rarely 
associated  the  God  of  War  with  the  Goddess 
of  Love ; the  Greeks  almost  invariably  did ; 
and  hence  an  infinite  confusion  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  academies.  Still,  one 
truth  is  evident,  which  is  that  we  appreciate 
the  monumental  arts  of  neither,  nor  are  the 
better  for  endeavouring  to  replace  that  which 
has  been  irrevocably  lost,  and  substituting  a 
modern  for  the  original  conception.  Maltreated 
though  it  may  have  been,  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
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before  its  consignmetit  to  the  Parisiau  cellar,  was 
a work  of  nosurpassed  beauty  and  nobility;  and, 
even  since  its  re-installation,  may  challenge  a 
contrast  with  the  purest  trophies  of  classic  art ; 
bat  the  notion  of  “ re-oreating  ” the  original, 
when  we  do  not  even  know  to  what  epoch  it 
belonged,  is  monstrous.  It  stands  alone,  upon  a 
solitary  pedestal.  The  name  of  the  artist,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  buried  out  of  sight  and  memory 
for  ever, — and  whether  he  was  known  to  Virgil, 
or  obscured  among  the  Homeric  shadows,  no 
scholar,  however  profound,  can  tell  us.  In  the 
interest,  therefore,  of  that  art  which  derives  a 
true  inspiration  from  these  remnant  works  of 
nutiqnity,  we  would  have  them  left,  so  far  as 
possible,  in  their  pristine  glory, — fragments,  of 
course,  but  fragments,  as  It  were,  in  perfection, 
such  as  have  come  down  to  us,  in  descriptions, 
if  not  as  realities,  from  the  studios  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles.  In  order  to  act  upon  the  newest 
French  theory,  which  takes  as  its  basis  the 
remnants  recovered  from  the  Parisian  cellar,  the 
whole  dimensions  of  the  statue  would  have  to  be 
reduced,  its  gesture  forced,  a new  significance 
invented  for  it,  and  fresh  expression  given  to  the 
marble  face,  already  too  much  tampered  with 
by  arbitrary  connoisseurs;  and,  from  first  to 
last,  from  heel  to  bead,  a Venus  modelled  which 
might  be  very  superb,  but  which  would  not,  we 
repeat,  be  the  Venus  of  Milo.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  galleries  of  antique  sculpture,  in  the 
more  cultivated  cities  of  Europe,  are  under  a 
more  conscientious  and  intelligent  charge  than 
one  which  would  permit,  employing  the  term  in 
its  strictest  sense,  of  these  or  any  similar  de- 
pravities. llestoratioDS  may  be  made  very 
attractive  for  popular  museums;  bob  they  should 
be  attempted  with  the  utmost  scruple  and 
delicacy  when  designed  for  those  porticos 
through  which  the  highest  modern  criticism 
strives  to  study  the  highest  antique  ideal. 


THE  FRENCH  GALLERY. 

TflE  twenty-third  annual  exhibition  at  ilr. 
Wallis's  Gallery  is  unquestionably  a very 
•'  telling”  one  for  the  mass  of  visitors,  though 
some  of  the  principal  works  are  marked  rather 
by  brilliancy  than  by  qualities  of  the  highest 
class.  Two  of  the  pictures  occupying  central 
positions  on  the  walls  are,  however,  of  no  ordi- 
nary power  and  interest.  The  first  place  must 
certainly  be  given  to  Jules  Breton’s  remarkable 
work,  “La  Saint  Jean”  (157),  representing  a 
group  of  peasant  women  and  girls  dancing  wildly 
round  a fire  in  the  middle  of  a field,  in  twilight. 
The  subject  gives,  of  course,  scope  for  a powerful 
effect  of  lighting,  which  is  made  the  most  of 
withont  being  overdone,  or  carried  to  the  extent 
of  trickery;  and  the  figures  illnstrate  almost  a 
new  phase  in  the  genius  of  the  painter,  some- 
thing  totally  different  from  the  quiet  sentiment 
and  pathos  we  are  used  to  in  his  scenes  of 
French  peasant  life.  The  action  and  swing  of 
the  group  as  they  go  round  is  admirably 
given;  the  faces  are  each  a separate  study, 
lull  of  character  and  individuality ; pathos 
and  merriment  are  singularly  blended  in  the 
whole  work,  which  is  as  interesting  on  close 
study  as  it  is  striking  at  first  sight.  The  other 
work  referred  to  is  Ha  Neuville’s  picture  of  an 
incident  in  the  late  war, — French  soldiers  “ set. 
ting  fire  to  a barricaded  house  at  Villeraexel  ” 
(121).  Fire  is  again  an  element,  but  in  no 
festive  sense,  in  this  scone,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  real  and  startling  representations  of  the 
actualities  of  warfare  that  ever  shocked  the 
senses  of  peaceable  people.  There  is  nothing 
here  of  the  conventional  heroics  and  paint  of  the 
ordinary  batble.pictnre.  The  tumult  and  oon- 
fuaionof  the  struggle,  the  despairing  and  agonised 
gestures  of  the  wounded  men,  the  anxiety  de- 
picted in  the  face  of  the  young  soldier  helping 
to  push  forward  the  cart  of  fuel,  and  at  the  same 
time  half  sheltering  behind  it,  and  looking  up, 
nervously,  to  a?6  if  there  is  a chance  of  getting 
up  to  the  gate  without  being  shot,  tell  a plain 
and  unvarnished  tale  of  the  desperate  reality  of 
such  a life-and. death  combat.  'The  execution  of 
all  the  details,  though  broad  and  massive  in 
touch,  is  perfectly  satisfying. 

Toe  other  two  works  which  hold  the  central 
position  on  the  remaining  walls  seem  to  repre- 
sent respectively  the  decadence  of  a great  artist 
and  the  step  in  advance  of  a very  clever  painter, 
Paeini,  who,  in  bis  “Interview  of  Chiefs  on 
Mount  Lebanon  ” (21),  quits  the  style  of  work 
for  which  we  have  usually  known  him  in  this 
gallery  for  something  more  extended  and  am. 
bitions.  We  can  hardly  say  that  there  ia  the 


same  satisfactory  result  here  as  in  those  small 
and  brilliant  little  Eastern  scenes  by  which  he 
has  often  delighted  us  ; the  attempt  to  represent 
a scene  on  a tolerably  large  scale,  and  with  many 
Egores,  in  a merciless  glare  of  light,  is  very  bold  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  vivid  green  of  the 
foliage  stands  out  against  the  equally  vivid  tone 
of  the  rocky  bill  in  full  light  behind,  ia  remark- 
able;  but  the  collection  of  figures  ia  not  satis- 
factory, and  they  are  not  sufficiently  separated 
and  distinguished.  We  would  rather  have  the 
old  manner.  GtSefime’s  “ L’ Eminence  Grise”  (73) 
is  a falling  off  from  his  work  of  last  year, 
which,  again,  was  a falling  off  from  previous  ' 
wovki?.  The  picture  shows  the  painter’s  mar-  i 
vellous  mechanical  facility  and  power  of 
manipulation,  but  little  more. 

TwoadmirableMoissoniers,  in  the  artist’s  larger 
size  (figures  about  6 in.  or  7 in.  high) , flank  this  on 
either  side  ; “ Waiting  for  his  Charger,”  and  the 
“Standard-bearer”  (fiS,  74),  are  splendily  con- 
trasted, — the  one  a dark-complexioned  warrior,  a 
man  of  iron, — the  other  a ceremonial  fignre,  not 
without  chivalry  either,  but  in  a lighter  and  more 
showy  style ; the  standard  affords  a rich  effect  | 
of  colour.  The  execution  of  the  details  of ' 
armour,  &o.,  in  the  other  figure,  is  superb. 
Among  other  hdbituis  of  the  gallery,  Vibert  is 
clever,  but  uninteresting,  in  “ An  Official  Mes*  | 
spnger”  (R)  ; superb  in  “An  Unequal  Match” 
(75),  which,  however,  hae  been  exhibited  before ; 
and  rather  “nasty”  in  “A  Revelation  ” (188), 
which  he  might  as  well  have  let  alone.  Chevil-  ; 
Hard,  who  has  adopted  the  priestly  character  i 
as  his  special  butt,  is  almost  better  than  ever  in  , 
hie  tiny  and  highly-finished  figures  of  members 
of  the  holy  church  under  different  aspects  of 
mundane  weakness  and  frailty  ; “ Avant  , 

I’Attaque  ” nnd  “ Apres  !e  Combat  ” (11,  33)  are  I 
on  the  samemot)/  as  Hunt’s  well-known  “Attack”  j 
and  “ Defeat,”  but  with  a fur  more  delicate  and 
refined  humour.  Wa  should  be  curious  to  | 
kuow  what  sort  of  ecclesiastical  excommuui.  I 
cations,  maledictions,  and  anathemas  are 
hanging  over  the  head  of  this  daring  and 
irreverent  artist,  who  thus  rushes  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread.  Kurzhauor’s  “ Fortune- 
telling  in  the  Bavarian  Tyrol”  (48),  though  in 
a heavy  brown  loaded  style,  has  more  of  ex- 
pression  and  interest  in  the  countenances  than 
appears  at  first  glance,  and  is  a very  conscien- 
tious picture.  Goupil’s  name  ia  appended  to 
one  work  not  in  the  artist’s  best  stylo  (152). 
“ The  Last  Day  of  the  Sale”  (106),  by  Adan, 
is  a brilliant  picture  of  a motley  group  of  gaily, 
dressed  people  crowding  around  the  auctioneer 
in  the  hall  of  a large  mansion,  who  stands  with 
his  coat  off  and  his  back  to  the  spectator,  gar. 
ruloualy  recommending  the  merits  of  a couple 
of  caodloaticks  which  he  holds  one  in  each  band  ; 
the  hnmour  and  style  of  the  figure  remind  one 
of  Figaro  in  11  Barbiere.  Of  this,  however,  and 
still  more  of  some  others  in  the  collection — the 
“ Fete Cbampetre”  (62)  of  Palraaroli,  “Japanese 
Theatricals  ” (132)  by  Moreau,  “ Summer  Time  ” 
(186),  by  Rossi, and  others — thesucninctcriticism 
would  be  beaucoxqy  de  “chic";  the  style  is 
becoming  too  familiar  in  the  gallery,  we  regret 
to  see. 

Among  one  or  two  less  familiar  names,  that  of 
A.  Spring  ia  appended  to  a small  group,  under 
the  title”  At  Church”  (59),  of  very  great  beauty 
of  design  and  feeling;  it  is  a small,  quiet,  nn- 
preteuding  work,  but  will  well  repay  attention. 
“When  Music,  Heavenly  Maid,  waa  young”  (80), 
by  Lagye,  an  interior  with  two  figures,  is  notable 
for  the  refinement  in  the  quiet  tones  of  colour, 
as  well  as  the  old-fashioned  gra-je  in  the  figure 
of  the  girl  at  the  harpsichord.  Breliug’s  two 
little  works,  “ Briuging  in  a Prisoner,”  and  “A 
Stroll  in  the  Woods”  (4.0,  lot),  shonld  be  looked 
at ; the  figures  are  full  of  character.  “ A 
Disciple  of  Fouche,”  by  Jazet  (90),  is  a capital 
study  of  the  police  bloodhound  of  the  period. 
Kauffmann,  in  two  small  pictures  (11,  112),  has 
made  much  of  the  figure  and  raauners  of  an 
aristocratic  coachman,  as  a foil  to  the  figures  of 
tavern  boors;  the  second,  “A  Luxurious 
Customer,”  is  a perfect  piece  of  quiet  humour. 
Duverger’s  little  child  scenes,  “A  Safe  Shot,” 
and  “ A Rehearsal  ” (113,  127),  are  pretty,  and 
Seignao’s  “ Brotherly  Service,”  and  “ Sisterly 
Service”  (85,  91),  are  more  than  pretty,  and 
contain  real  humour  and  feeling;  he  goes  to 
the  essentials  of  child  nature,  while  Duverger 
does  not  get  beyond  mere  nursery  sports.  There 
is  much  humour,  too,  in  ’he  iwo  schoolboy 
scenes  of  Geertz,  “The  Defence”  and  “ Sur- 
rendered”  (13,  31);  notice  the  maliciously 
compressed  lip,  in  the  latter,  of  the  urchin  who 
pinches  his  victim’s  ear.  Munthe  is  as  well 


represented  as  usual ; Blommers  and  Bougereau 
are  not  quite'  up  to  their  respective  standards. 
A life-size  nude  study  by  Bertrand,  called 
“Madeleine”  (156),  is  admirable  as  a study;  it 
is  noticeable  that  it  ia  almost  exactly  the  attitude, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  of  the  clothed  figure  of 
the  drowned  girl,  by  the  same  artist,' which  hung 
at  the  top  of  the  room  in  a previous  exh.bition  a 
few  season?  ago.  “ The  Bathers”  (Hi)  of  Diaz 
is  a sweet  bit  ol  modern  Poassinesqae.  A small 
work  of  Israels,  “ The  Little  Helpuiato”  (93),  is 
in  the  artist’s  finest  and  purest  style  and  feeling  j 
the  languid  look  of  the  invalid,  and  the  serious 
earnestness  of  the  little  child  who  with  difficulty 
brings  the  stool  for  lier  feet,  aro  full  ofpi-thoa  ; 
the  piotnre  is  an  old  one,  and  has  just  been  re- 
varoished,  which  gives  it  for  the  present  a glossy 
and  shiny  look  at  variance  with  the  painter’'s 
usual  deep  and  full  texture.  Lavreuz’a  “German 
Lady  of  the  L'lSt  Century  ” (170)  is  a very 
pretty  miniature  half-length,  in  an  effective 
costame.  To  conclude  with  the  dessert,  t'.ere  is 
a wonderful  basket  of  apricots  by  Muraton, 
which  positively  look  as  if  one  could  set  one's 
teeth  into  th-  m. 


LONDON  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Last  week  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Puttick  & Simp- 
son’s a collection  of  upwards  of  forty  topo- 
graphical  drawings  iu  pen  and  ink,  by  Wences- 
laus  Hollar,  made  between  IGTl  and  1611.  They 
include  views  of  great  interest;  among  them 
“ Ye  ancient  Inne  of  ye  Tabard  in  Southwark,” 
the  exterior,  the  interior  court,  and  the  large 
room;  “Ye  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Savioure 
iu  Bermondseje,”  “Yo  ancient  House  of  ye 
Earles  of  Warren  and  Surrey  near  unto  St. 
Olave,”  “Gower’s  House  in  Long  Southwarke,” 
“ Winchester  House,”  “ The  old  Lodgings  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rochester  near  Winchester  Place,” 
“ The  Bishop  of  Carlisle’s  House  in  Lambeth,” 

I “ Pawkeshall  Manor  House,  1613  ” (Kingahold), 

‘ the  room  in  which  the  gnnpowdor-plot  conspira- 
tors held  their  meetings;  “Prince  Edward’s 
Hall  in  Kennynton  House,  1613”;  “John  of 
Ghendt’s  Chamber  and  Staircase  ” iu  ditto;  the 
old  Manor  House  of  Stockwell,  &c.  The  draw- 
ings  were  made  for  Captain  John  Eyre,  who  was 
iu  Cromwell’s  own  regiment,  and  an  interesting 
raaBuacript  by  him  is  included  in  the  collection. 
When  the  female  heir  of  the  Eyres  married 
Archer  of  Coopersall  in  Essex,  these  drawings 
were  sent  with  the  deeds  and  papers  of  the 
family  to  Messrs.  Graham,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in 
1751,  and  lay  there  until  1846.  The  whole  of 
the  above  drawings  wore  purchased  by  Mr. 
Crace,  to  whose  extensive  collection  of  maps  and 
views  of  London  they  will  be  a valuable  addition. 


I FALL  OF  HOUSES  IN  EARL’S  COURT 
j ROAD. 

As  the  workmen’s  bell  rang  at  noon  on  Satur- 
; day  last  for  them  to  cease,  the  fronts  of  two 
' houses,  part  of  a block  of  three,  which  have  just 
been  “run  up”  to  the  fourth  story,  close  against 
the  District  Railway,  on  land  belonging  to  Lord 
1 Kensington,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Earl’s-court- 
road,  fell  down,  part  of  the  brick. work  on  to 
, the  line,  leaving  the  aide  wall  of  one  house  so 
• that,  had  another  train  passed,  the  wall  must 
, have  fallen.  The  weak  point  seems  to  have  been 
I where  the  ends  of  the  two  iron  breesummera 
' (the  buildings  were  for  shops)  went  into  the 
: party-wall,  not  an  unusual  circumstance,  builders 
■ being  often  idiotic  enough  to  postpone  putting 
I in  the  story-posts  required  by  Act  of  Parliament 
' until  the  necessity  for  them  baa  almost  passed 
' away.  Whether  or  not  it  was  so  in  the  present 
case,  we  cannot  say.  Nor  has  our  examination 
. on  the  spot  been  close  enough  to  enable  us  to 
speak  decisively  as  to  the  materials  employed. 
Wa  will  simply  say,  by  way  of  warning,  that 
when  lofty  houses  are  hastily  run  up.  the  mortar 
and  the  bricks  should  be  of  the  beat  quality,  to 
render  disaster  less  likely.  To  what  extent  the 
vibration  of  a passing  train,  and  the  concurrent 
descent  of  the  men  by  the  ladder,  contributed  to 
the  fall  in  the  case  under  notice  might  be  worth 
investigation. 


Cheesemongei's’  Benevolent  Society- — 
Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock  (Sudbury  House,  Hammer- 
smith) has  organised  a concert  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  for  the  17th  iost.,  in  aid  of  the 
aboveuamed  institution,  he  himself  nndertaking 
to  pay  all  the  expenses.  We  are  glad  to  bear 
that  the  charity  will  be  benefited  to  the  extent 
of  upwards  of  UC-OOJ.  by  the  tickets  already  sold. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


MAP  OP  THE  HEART  OF  LONDON. 


MODEL  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  EICII.* 

If  it  be  tacitly  admitted  by  most  Englishmen  j 
that  whoever  can  make  two  ears  of  corn  or  two  ^ 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  upon  a spot  of  ground 
where  only  one  grew  before  does  more  essential 
service  to  his  country  than  the  whole  race  of 
politicians  put  together, f perhaps  he  who  can 
make  two  healthy  houses  to  stand  in  this  colossal 
city  where  a single  unhealthy  one  stood  before, 
confers  a greater  benefit  upon  his  fellow-citizens  ' 
than  all  the  enterprising  persons  daily  engaged 
m enlarging  the  area  of  inhabited  London.  At 
the  present  day,  when  the  custom  has  become 
all  but  universal  for  Londoners  to  live  out  of 
London,— to  regard  town,  in  fact,  as  a place  i 
of  probation,  through  which  men  must  pass  ■ 
j daily  before  hoping  to  enjoy  their  lives  else- ' 

, where,— It  may  seem  Quixotic  to  suggest  a con. 
t trary  procedure.  Yet,  to  dwell  within  roach 
I of  the  heart  of  London  is  almost  a necessity  for 
i that  increasing  class  whose  mental  activity 
[ 13  of  most  importance  to  the  commnnity  in 
, general.  Parliament,  _ the  Courts  of  Law,  the 
I Public  Offices,  the  various  professions,  the  daily 
: and  weekly  journals,  make  large  demands  upon 
I the  time  of  the  more  accomplished  minority  of 
, Londoners;  and  for  these  persons  the  clubs,  the 
•I  learned  societies,  the  places  of  public  amuae- 
i ment,  and  congenial  neighbours,  are  more  or 
,i  less  necessities  of  intellectual  life.  There  are 
■;  consequently,  and  there  always  will  be  a larce 
I number  of  people  to  whom  the  neighbourhood  of 
Westminster  Hall,  Pall-mall,  Burlington  Honee 
.and  the  Strand  is  not  merely  attractive  but 
; essential ; and  who,  if  they  can  reside  in  central 
'London,  will  enjoy  advantages  for  which  no 
iconsideration  except  that  of  health  can  be  ac- 
icepted  as  an  equivalent. 

In  point  of  fact,  such  residences,  both  large 
and  small,  as  can  be  obtained  within  a mile 
of  Charing.cross  are  eagerly  sought,  and  are 

Society  of  Arts  ou  Wednesday  last.  A discussion 
, toilowed,  to  which  wo  will  return. 

t Tho  King  ofBrobdingnag’s  Speech  to  Gulliver. 


ocenpied  at  high  rentals.  To  show  what  is 
obtainable  under  existing  circumstances,  we 
have  prepared  a rough  map,  comprising  an  area 
of  between  two  and  two  and  a half  square  miles 
which  represent  the  heart  of  London.* 

On  the  map  will  be  found  marked  with  black 
those  portions  which  are  so  laid  out  and  consti- 
tuted as  not  to  be  available  for  high-class  occu- 
pation,  while  the  portions  so  available  are  etched. 
It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  residential  part 
forms  but  a fraction  of  the  whole  ; and  if  we  may 
judge  by  past  analogy,  there  is  more  likelihood 
of  tho  black  encroaching  still  further  upon  the 
grey,  than  of  the  grey  regaining  possession  of  tho 
black.  For  instance,  within  three  minutes’  stroll 
of  Charing.cross  there  is  the  Piazza  of  Covent- 
garden,  which  Hogarth  painted  while  the  houses 
, were  occupied  by  people  of  quality  j further  on, 

! boho-square,  once  a favourite  hnunt  of  fashion  ; 
Golden-square,  inhabited  in  the  last  century  by 
lords  and  ministers  of  State”;  St.  James’s- 
square  and  Jermyn-street,  built  “ near  the 
Court,  ’ for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
frequented  it.  The  clubs,  the  joint-stock  banks, 
the  hotels,  ^ the  private  lodging-houses,  and 
the  professional  chambers  are  gradually  but 
sorely  ousting  peers,  both  spiritual  and  tern, 
poral,  millionaires,  and  others  who  still  cling 
^ a spot  near  which  “Norfolk,  Ormond, 
Kent,  and  Pembroke  gave  banquets  and  balls.”f 
Shops  and  lodging-houses  are  creeping  np  to  the 
very  portals  of  Groavenor  and  Berkeley  squares. 
Mayfair  is  already  shaken  by  more  than  one 
unwelcome  intrusion.  Portman  - square,  with 
its  adjacent  great  thoronghfures,  i.s  the  quarter 
moat  affected  by  the  large  family  of  the  “ Harley. 
Bakers  ’ whom  Thacker.ay  has  immortalised  ; 
while  the  Portland  and  Bedford  estates  have 
been  long  besieged  upon  their  eastern  side  with 
a pertinacity  of  mischance  which  has  left  many 
of  their  symmetrical  streets  in  the  “ parlous  ” 
condition  of  lodgings  and  the  upper-part-of-this- 
house.to-be-let. 

_ All  who  know  town  well  will  doubtless  concur 
m our  assumption  that  unless  some  new  system 


of  construction  and  arrangement  of  residences 
be  introdneed,  no  enlargement  of  the  area  now 
devoted  to  first-class  residences  in  the  heart  of 
London  is  likely  to  take  place.  The  violent  ex. 
pedientof  making  certain  new  streets  has  done 
good  to  commerce,  but  to  domestic  households 
It  has  brought  literally  nothing,— in  fact,  it  has 
driven  them  further  into  the  outskirts  of  this 
enormous  city ; and  in  London  new  streets  are 
always  a question  of  years,  sometimes  of  a 
generation.  On  the  other  hand,  two  remarkable 
and  suggestive  modifications  in  town  buildings 
have  been  made  within  the  present  century.  They 
oncourogo  ua  to  believe  that  a similar  one,  such 
as  we  advocate,  may  be  readily  adopted.  Tho 
huge  blocks  of  offices  for  merchants  and  pro- 
fessional men  now  to  be  found  in  the  City,  and 
the  Model  Dwelliugs  for  operativos  and  others 
lately  erected  in  parts  of  the  metropolis,  are  com- 
parative  novelties;  and  Model  Dwellings  for  a 
different  class  of  the  community  are  a natural 
.sequel  to  them.  Little  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
a great  many  merchants  resided  east  of  Temple 
Bar  often  over  their  counting-honses.  Even  at 
that  time  a few  houses  were  let  in  separate 
floors,  and  osed  as  offices ; bat  buildings  erected 
expressly  for  offices  were  unknown,  and  one  of 
the  first  honses  planned  and  constructed  for 
that  purpose  was  a stack  of  offices  in  Clements- 
lane,  built  about  1823.*  During  the  last  twenty- 
years  the  growth  of  this  class  of  building  has 
been  enormous.  Several  companies  have  been 
formed  for  the  erection  of  such  specially-con- 
trived blocks.  The  huge  houses  on  either  side  of 
Queen  Victoria-street,  the  latest  buildings  of  this 
sort,  are  arranged  on  the  horizontal  system,  by 
floors,  in  sets  of  offices,  or  even  single  rooms. 
The  upper  stories  are  often  reached  by  a lift, 
and  tlioro  are  continuous  rows  of  shops  on  the 
street  level. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Model  Dwellings,  and 
to  what  they  supersede.  On  visiting  any  district 
of  London  where  operatives  and  some  of  the 
poorer  class  of  the  community  reside,— on  pene- 


Beomap.  t “ State  of  England  in  1665."  Macaulay. 
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trating  behind  the  main  thoroughfarea.—yoa  will 
find  large  spaces  covered  by  small,  low,  irregular, 
and  ilUbnilt  houses,  of  two  stories,  badly  ap- 
pronched  and  badly  drained.  The  best  of  them 
are  often  in  narrow  lanes,  the  remainder  in 
courts  and  alleys,  and  all  suffer  from  a stagna. 
tion  of  air ; yet  they  are  let  at  exorbitant  rents ! 
Here  and  there,  however,  you  may  discern  a 
group  of  solid,  substantial  buildings,  lofty,  well 
drained,  well  supplied  with  water,  with  a liberal 
provision  of  light,  air,  and  comfort.  These  are 
the  Model  Dwellings.  If  you  examine  into  the 
whole  history  of  these  buildings  you  will  find 
that  where  the  management  is  economical  and 
thorough,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a fair  return 
for  the  outlay  expended  on  land,  building,  and 
maintenance.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  con- 
tain four,  five,  or  even  six  stories,  as  compared 
with  the  two  by  which  the  land  was  covered  before, 
it  baa  been  possible  to  pay  for  a good  site,  to  allow 
ample  space  around  the  buildings,  to  construct 
them  with  a solidity  worthy  of  a public  building, 
and  yet  to  let  them  to  families  equal  in  number 
and  extent  to  those  which  covered  the  ground  on 
the  old  system  for  rents  favourable  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  original  tenements. 

The  subject  of  such  model  dwellings  is  already 
almost  an  old  one,  and  the  idea  of  extending 
their  nsefulnees  is  not  new.  For  half  a century 
the  propriety  of  adopting  the  mo<le  of  house 
accommodation  practised  in  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean capitals  has  been  discussed  in  London. 
Twenty-one  years  ago  one  of  our  colleagues*  since 
dead  published  a pamphlet  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  declared  that  three-fourths  of  London 
houses  were  lodging-houses, — that  is  to  say, 
houses  in  which  two  or  more  families  or  groups 
extemporise  residences  in  a building  constructed 
for  the  accommodation  of  a single  one.  Our  map 
bears  out  bis  assertion,  for  almost  all  the  houses 
which  help  to  compose  the  black  portions  of  it 
are  built  for  the  express  accommodation  of  a 
single  family,  and  are  inhabited  by  two  or  more 
groups  of  people.  Without,  however,  going  into 
statistics,  it  is  certain  that  a large  lodger  popu- 
lation exists  in  the  metropolis;  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  offshoots  from  all  classes  — even  the 
npper  classes— of  the  community  5 and  that  the 
Legislature  has  recognised  the  fact.  It  is  certain 
also  that  on  the  great  patrician  estates  of  central 
London  there  arise  periodically  new  houses  built 
to  nccommodato  one  group  of  persons  which  are 
immediately  let  to  several  groups.  At  this  very 
moment  bard  by  there  stands  a new  street  just 
presented  to  thepublio  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works— a street  of  which  even  Paris  might  be 
proud— and  in  which,  according  to  all  probabi- 
lity,  the  same  false  economy  and  commercial 
waste  will  be  suicidally  rampant.  Northomber- 
land-avenue  from  Charing.cross  to  the  Embank- 
menb  is  90  ft.  wide,  planted  with  trees  and  paved 
with  wood.  It  may  be  lined  with  honses  80  ft. 
or  90  ft.  high  from  pavement  to  cornice  ; and, 
according  to  the  London  system,  the  builders  of 
these  new  houses  will  devote  their  skill  and  ener- 
gies to  the  distribution  of  the  ground  and  first 
stories  alone,  and  leave  the  upper  ones  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  confident  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Charing-cross  seta  of  rooms  are 
BO  urgently  required  and  diligently  sought  that 
anything  of  the  kind,  however  primitive,  will  lot 
at  an  almost  fancy  price. 

This  time-honoured  system  of  London  house- 
building—both  unscientific  and  inartistic- is  due 
partly  to  the  tenure  of  land  customary  in  the 
metropolis,  almost  the  whole  of  which  is  lease- 
hold— that  is  to  say,  consists  of  houses  erected 
on  land,  not  sold,  but  let  on  what  is  known  as  a 
building  lease.  The  nature  of  a building  lease 
is  that  the  possessor  of  a piece  of  freehold  land 
lets  it  for  a term  ofycars  to  some  one  who  under, 
takes  to  pay  an  annual  rent  for  it;  to  build  and 
maintain  a house  upon  it;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
term  to  surrender  the  land  and  all  that  stands 
upon  it  back  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  The  im- 
mediate result  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  to  the 
lessee’s  or  leaseholder’s  interest  to  build  a house 
as  cheaply  and  nastily  as  he  can  ; and  very  little 
to  the  interest  of  the  lessor  or  freeholder  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  so.  The  lessee  will  lose 
the  house  be  builds  at  the  end  of  his  term  of 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  the  freeholder  will 
not  get  it  for  that  lime.  The  one  therefore 
desires  to  make  as  much  of  it  as  he  can  before 
it  slips  away  from  him,— and  at  the  same  time  to 
do  nothing  superfluous,  or  from  which  the  free- 
holder  may  ultimately  profit, — and  the  other,  so 
long  as  the  security  for  his  grouud-rent  be 


sufficient,  cares  but  little  what  is  the  nature^  of 
a property  which  will  come  into  his  or  his  heir  s 
possession  at  so  distant  a day ; and  when,  if  the 
lessee  has  displayed  only  common  shrewdness,  it 
will  be  worn  ont. 

Our  description,  however,  of  this  tranroction 
represents  it  as  far  simpler  than  it  really  is  ; for 
we  have  omitted  a chain  of  circumstances  which 
often  tends  to  burden  the  bnilding  of  a Loudon 
house  with  expenses  to  be  ultimately  defrayed 
by  the  unfortunate  tenants.  As  a rule,  the  land 
is  not  leased  to  the  actual  builder,  but  to  _a 
middle-man,  who  gains  a profit  by  re-letting  it 
at  a higher  rate.  The  builder  is  usually  a needy 
man,  who  builds  with  borrowed  money ; and  the 
high  interest  he  has  to  pay,  the  expenses  of 
solicitors  and  surveyors,  and  the  profits  on  the 
original  ground-rent,  must  all  oome  out  of  the 
house-rent.  How  enormous  an  evil  this  system 
has  grown  to  be  was  described  a few  years  ago 
by  a writer  in  the  Quarterly  Jievieiv,  whose 
vigorous  attacks  created  some  astonishment  at 
the  time  of  their  publication.*  On  the  other  side, 
it  has  been  urged  that  the  control  of  the  ground- 
landlord  prevents  irregnlarities  of  all  kinds,  and 
that  this  fact  outweighs  a few  acknowledged 
disadvantages.  That  the  ground-landlord  exer- 
cises a control  which  renders  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  improve  a London  dwelling-house,  is 
eminently  true ; and  experience  shows  that  that 
control  is  no  safeguard  against  the  fatal  violation 
of  sanitary  laws.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  while 
“ honses  are  built  not  primarily  as  a comfort  for 
the  occupant,  bat  as  a security  for  the  free- 
holder ? ” And  such  houses  are  not  exceptional 
cases, — to  be  found  here  and  there,  old  or  soon  to 
be  pulled  down.  It  has  been  computed  that 
the  buildings  in  London  of  one  year  alone  would 
cover  “ an  extent  of  frontage  of  something  more 
than  fifty  miles.”  And  it  may  unhesitatingly  be 
added  that,  both  as  regards  solidity  and  sanitary 
provisions,  half  these  leasehold  houses  are  un- 
aound.t  But,  at  least,  they  are  convenient,  com- 
fortable, private,  and  thoroughly  English  ? They 
are  and  they  are  not.  The  traditional  system  of 
town  residence,  as  carried  on  inLondon,  makes  the 
British  capital  socially  inconvenient  as  compared 
with  those  of  France  or  Austria.  The  chief  advan- 
tage  of  living  in  Paris  or  Vienna  consists  in  what 
Dr.  Johnson  was  able  to  say  of  London,  that 
there  "a  man  is  always  so  near  bis  burrow. 
The  French  and  Austrian  capitals  of  our  time  are 
to  the  Parisians  and  the  Viennese  “ what  Athens 
was  to  the  Athenians  of  the  age  of  Pericles, 
what  Florence  was  to  the  Florentines  of  the 
fifteenth  century.”  But  it  will  be  argued,  London, 
contains  double  the  population  of  Paris.  True  ; 
not  only  is  it  double,  but  it  is  iocreasing  at  an 
enormous,  although  perfectly  calcnlable,  rate  of 
progression.  Streets  after  streets  of  bouses,  far 
beyond  the  fonr-miles’  radius,  have  risen  and  are 
still  rising  into  existence.t  These  streets  mean 
miles  of  roadway,  which  have  to  be  paved,  main- 
tained, and  scavenged  ; miles  of  gas  and  water 
pipes;  of  main  and  branch  sewers;  of_  police 
supervision,  and  of  all  those  things  which  are 
known  to  Londoners  under  the  comprehensive 
and  disagreeable  title  of  “rates.”  Meanwhile 
central  London,  where  the  great  mind  of  the 
capital  is  daily  and  nightly  at  work,  is  more  than 
partly  covered  by  low,  irregular,  unhealthy, 
makeshift  tenements, — often  the  houses  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  population,— traversed  by 
narrow  thoroughfares,  into  which  flow,  so  to 
speak,  alleys  and  courts  as  bad  as  the  worst 
wynds  of  old  Edinburgh. 

Even  admitting  that  the  residential  parts  of 
central  London  please  the  well-to-do  families  who 


’ “ Town  Dwellings,”  by  tho  late  Mr,  Arthur  Ashpitel, 
conjunction  with  bis  partner,  Mr.  Whichcord. 


* April.  1872.  “The  State  of  English  Architecture.” 

+ It  is  within  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith’s  personal  knowledge 
that  OP  one  of  the  best  estates  in  London  the  main  drams 
of  a comparatively  modern  leasehold  house  were  of  in- 
ferior brick  ; and,  owing  to  their  failure,  these  had  to  be 
relaid  in  tubular  tiles  by  the  tenant. 

estate  a msgnifleent  house  was  found  to  be  literally  built 
on  a dunghill.  All  the  walls  had  to  be  underpinned,  and 
several  hundred  cubic  feet  of  tilth  were  removed,  in  a 
thirdinstance.  in  one  of  the  flnest  leasehold  houses  which 
Limdon  possesses,  the  arrangements  for  taking  sewer  gas 
into  the  proprietor’s  bed-room  were  fully  as  complete  in 
their  way  as  those  for  supplying  combustible  gas  to  the 
gaseliers.  It  turned  out  also  that  the  flooring  of  what 
was  built  for  a ball-room  was  so  weak  as  to  be  actually  in 
danger  of  breaking  down  under  the  weight  of  the  people 
who  would  till  the  room,  irrespective  of  any  dancing. 

1 Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  writing  in  JHacmdlan  s Maga- 
zine, Angost,  1867,  said Truly  the  state  of  Lonuon 
houses  and  Londou  house-building  at  this  time  who  shsll 
express  how  detestable  it  is,  how  frightful ! ‘ Not  ahouse 

this  of  mine,'  said  one  indignant  gentleman  who  had 
searched  the  London  Environs  all  around  for  any  bit  oi 
villa  Alpha-cottage  or  Omega,  which  was  less  inhuman, 
but  found  none  j ‘ Not  a built  house,  but  a congeries  of 
plastered  bandboxes ; shambling  askew  in  all  joints  and 
corners  of  it;  creaking,  quaking  under  every  step,— mling 
von  with  disgust  and  despair.’  ” 


inhabit  them,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  convince 
the  majority  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Loudon 
system,  that  metropolitan  house  accommodation 
is  not  so  distributed  as  to  snit  the  habits  and 
wants  of  all  classes  of  occupiers.  A certain 
situation  and  a certain  respectability  of  appear- 
ance being  essential,  the  honseholder  takes  the 
best  bouse  he  can  find  in  the  position  he  wants, 
and  makes  the  best  of  it.  Bat  if  bis  family  be 
small,  or  if  he  bo  a bachelor  or  an  nnincnmbeved 
widower,  the  householder  is  saddled,  for  the  sake 
of  situation,  with  three  times  as  many  bedrooms, 
and  a set  of  drawing-rooms  twice  as  extensive  as 
he  requires.  Indeed,  a bachelor  of  fortune, 
ensconced  in  the  only  snng  parlour  of  a fashion- 
able  London  mansion,  reminds  his  visitors  more 
of  a sailor  on  an  abandoned  ship,  or  of  a “ man  in 
possession,”  than  of  an  English  gentleman  en, 
joying  the  lettered  ease  and  artistic  refinements 
of  modern  home  life  ! • i,  i. 

The  case,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  is  that 
residential  London  covers  a far  smaller  area  than 
appears  credible  ; that  there  is  a demand  for  the 
re-arrangement  of  some  of  its  dwellings  ; and 
that  if  possible  an  encroachment  of  its  territory 
upon  that  of  non-residential  Loudon  is  desirable. 

The  actual  town  residence  is  a vertical  slip  of 
comparatively  tall  building,  and  it  consists, 
above  the  street  pavement,  of  perhaps  four  or 
five  stories  and  a low  roof.  The  Londoner  oooks 
undergronnd,  dines  on  the  ground  level,  receives 
visitors  on  the  first-floor,  sleeps  on  the  second 
floor,  lodges  his  children  and  guests  on  the 
third  floor,  and  his  servants  in  the  roof.  From 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  this  house  is  an  open 
shaft,  called  the  staircase,  which  is  a oomple-e 
conductor  of  smell,  noise,  and  dranght,  an  in- 
tolerable evil  to  old  people,  children,  and  invalids. 
The  long,  weary  flights  of  stairs  render  efficient 
attendance  so  difficult  that  many  well-to-do 
persons  give  up  the  idea  of  being  waited  upon, 
and  those  who  insist  upon  it  have  to  pay  for  a 
large  staff  of  servants,  which  in  some  fashionable 
streets  means  filling  np  the  passages  and  stairs. 

In  many  aristocratic  dwellings  a butler  and  his 
assistant  will  effectually  block  up  the  entrance 
passage,  while  in  the  majority  of  even  very  good 
houses  stairs  exclusively  devoted  to  the  domestic 
service  are  unknown. 

As  a singular  instance  of  custom,  engendered 
by  the  vertical  system  of  house  building,^  the 
labours  of  a London  dinner-party  may  be  cited. 
First,  from  the  street-door  to  the  enrb-stono  of 
the  pavement  a strip  of  carpet  is  spread,  and 
over  this  the  guests  are  conducted,  often  under 
an  umbrella,  to  the  threshold.  Having  passed 
throngh  a long,  narrow  passage,  thej  are  made 
to  olimb  two  flights  of  stairs.  The  ceremony  of 
reception  over,  they  then  descend  to  the  street 
level,  only,  however,  to  scale,  after  dinner,  the 
same  two  flights  of  stairs,  and  ultimately  to  be 
conducted  down  them  again  to  their  carriages, 
this  process  of  climbing  having  to  be  renewed 
before  they  reach  their  own  bedrooms. 

Another  evil  of  the  narrow  vertical  shp  of 
bnilding  is  the  slenderness  of  its  constructive 
parts.  The  floor-joists,  boards,  and  ceilings  are 
generally  so  slight  as  to  admit  the  easy  passage 
of  sound,  and  to  vibrate  with  the  mere  motion 
of  the  inmates  or  tho  shifting  of  furniture.  One 
wall  of  each  room  in  the  house  is  what  is  called 
a party-wall ; and  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
is  sometimes  so  cleverly  worked  that  there  may 

be  a thickness  in  parts  of  only  4i  in.  between 
house  and  house ; while  a thickness  of  one  brick 
is  legal  in  many  places.  Of  the  other  walls  one 
or  more  is  often  a partition  of  lath  and  plaster. 
The  stairs  and  the  floors  are  of  deal,  and  often 
concealed  within  the  latter  lie  yards  of  leaky  gas- 
pipes.  The  walls  and  partitions  are  covered  with 
absorbent  paper,  and  the  floor-boards  are_ hidden 
by  an  equally  absorbent  carpet.  Exactly  in  front 
of  the  windows  which  light  the  principal  living- 
room  is  the  sole  entrance  and  exit  for  the  house- 
hold service ; and  the  kitchen  and  household 
refuse  of  several  days  festers  in  a dustbin,  art- 
fully placed  in  the  area,  just  under  the  dining- 
room window.  , . 

We  by  no  means  assert  that  the  Parisian  is 
better  off  in  bis  home.— and  many  Frenchmen 
enjoy  their  homes  quite  as  much  as  Englishmen 
do,— than  the  Londoner  ; but  we  do  assert  that 
the  ordinary  Paris  honses  are  more  scientifically 
planned,  more  artistically  rendered,  and  more 
solidly  constructed,  than  even  the  best  London 
ones.  Half  a dozen  London  honses  turned  on 
their  sides,  and  piled  one  over  the  other,  may 
help  to  convey  a rough  notion  of  a Pans  house  ; 
but  for  English  brick  and  deal  you  must  substi- 
tute French  stone,  iron,  andoak.  In  Paris,  Brussels, 
■ Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Geneva,  Hamburg,  and 
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Berlin  5 iu  Turin,  Naples,  and  Rome  j in  Calcutta, 
Cairo,  and  other  Eastern  cities;  in  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow^,  and  other  Scotch  totrne,  families  in. 
liabic  what  are  called  “ flats,”  and  which  are 
flliglitlj  known  to  Londoners  by  certain  exam- 
ples in  Westminster,  ilarylebone,  and  elsewhere. 
Bnt  a large  number  of  these,  planned  upon  the 
Continental  and  Scotch  systems,  possess  the 
defects  inevitable  to  a first  attempt.  They 
have  dark,  close,  stuffy  passages,  with  kitchens, 
bedrooms,  and  living-rooms,  all  huddled  to- 
gether,  and  the  majority  ore  reached,  only  after  a 
fatiguing  climb, — faults  which  have  given  a bad 
name  in  England  to  the  horizontal  system  of  re- 
sidence.  They  no  more  prove,  however,  that 
such  defects  are  inherent  to  the  system  than  the 
existence  of  a certain  number  of  blind  people  is 
a proof  that  the  human  race  cannot  see  ! Indeed, 
the  study  of  actual  buildings  of  this  descrip- 
tion, both  at  homo  and  abroad,  will  be 
of  little  avail  unless  it  oonvince  the  British 
architect  that  a primary  canon  of  the  hori- 
zontal dwelling  excludes  from  all  parts  of  it 
either  a dark  or  an  ill- ventilated  corner.  Not 
only  must  the  corridors  be  spacious  and  light, 
but  the  three  sections  of  a house, — the  living- 
rooms,  the  service-rooms,  and  the  sleepint^- 
rooms, — must  be  entirely  distinct.  At  the  pre- 
sent  moment,  the  Parisian  principle  of  plan 
governs  the  architects  of  these  special  buildings 
in  European  capitals;  but  some  of  our  insular 
habits  are  opposed  to  its  adoption  in  this  country. 
One  important  dilTerencp,  for  example,  is  that 
Englishmen  often  pass  tho  day  in  their  dining, 
rooms,  and  only  sleep  in  their  bed-rooms,  whereas 
n Frenchman  lives  in  his  bed.room,and  only  eats 
in  his  dining-room.*  In  London,  more  space  is 
required  for  the  honsehold  service  than  in  Paris, 
where  kitchen  economy  is  pushed  to  an  extent 
almost  incomprehensible  to  English  housewives. 
In  Scotland,  Rome,  and  in  the  London  Inns  of 
Court,  the  public  staircase  is  synonymons  with 
the  street,  and  often  equally  dirty,  since  there  is 
no  one  to  look  after  it,  and  no  external  door. 
In  Paris  it  is  protected  by  a concierge,  his  wife, 
and  family,  who  are  responsible  for  its  cleanliness 
and  safety.  Still  even  this  staircase  and  this 
social  incumbrance,  the  married  porter,  must  be 
improved  upon,  if  we  are  ever  successfully  to 
turn  six  vertical  English  honses  on  their  sides 
and  convert  them  into  twelve  horizontal  resi- 
dences,— that  is  to  say,  if  a dozen  self-contained 
healthy  houses  are  to  be  provided  for  the  dozen 
different  groups  of  people  who  previously  dwelt 
in  the  six  unhealthy  ones. 


passage  with  the  dining-room  and  in  this 
passage  a small  tramway  might  be  laid  clown  for 
tho  conveyance  of  dishes  and  similar  articles. 
The  section  containing  tho  living-rooms  would 
comprise  a largo  hall,  a dining-room,  a library, 
a drawing-room,  and  sometimes  a gentlemen’s 
smoking-room  as  well  as  a ladies’  boudoir.  The 
sleeping-room  section  would  consist  of  a euffi- 
oient  number  of  bed,  dressing,  and  bath  rooms, 
with  a fireplace  in  each  room.  In  the  service- 
section  would  be  placed  a butler’s  pantry,  a 
servants’  hall,  in  addition  to  the  kitchen, 
scullery,  and  stores,  and  bed-rooms  for  the  female 
servants;  but  alt  the  men-servants  would  be 
lodged  in  separate  rooms  in  the  roof.  Eaoh 
section  would  communicate  with  the  others  by 
means  of  swing  folding-doors,  without  looks.  In 
all  the  rooms  of  the  sleeping-section  water  would 
bo  laid  on,  and  a means  of  exit  for  it  provided. 

The  facades  of  onr  building  would  receive 
attention  of  a utilitarian  as  well  as  of  an  orua- 
mental  nature.  We  propose  to  face  the  external 
walls,  both  towards  the  street  and  towards  the 
quadrangle,  with  hard  impervious  substances  such 
as  glazed  bricks,  relieved  by  majolica  ware  and 
a little  polished  granite, — in  fact, to  use  externally 
only  those  materials  that  will  “ wash.”* 

In  a building  of  such  a character  and  such 
dimensions  many  sanitary  precautions  could  bo 
taken  in  the  construction  of  the  foundations 
and  lower  floors,  which,  to  s.ay  the  least,  are 
nob  taken  in  oven  the  best  London  houses. 
A layer  of  concrete  would  be  spread  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  site  between  the  founda- 
tion  - walla  ; and  damp  - courses  of  brick 
laid  in  aaphalte  upon  the  walls  themselves. 
Cellars  vaulted  with  brick  arches  would  be 
arranged  under  the  basement  floor,  and  these 
cellars  would  be  allotted  to  the  different  residents, 
and  be  let  with  each  residence.  There  would 
also  he  in  each  service-section,  small  cellars  for 
coal  and  wine,  which  would  be  replenished  from 
the  stores  kept  in  the  larger  cellars  situated  iu 
the  sub-basement. 

All  the  chimney-flues  would  not  only  ascend 
to  above  the  roof,  bub  also  descend  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  cellar  level,  whenco  they  could 
be  swept,  eo  that  no  sweep  need  enter  any  of  the 
residences  or  business  offices. 

A special  external  feature  of  tho  building 
would  be  the  street  entrance  to  the  residences; 
and  this  wc-uld  be  so  arranged  that  tenants  and 
their  guests  could  alight  under  cover  from  their 
carriages.  None  bat  those  residing  in  thohouso 
and  their  visitors  would  use  this  special  en. 


We  will  now,  with  your  approval,  describe  a I trance.  The  entrance  to  the  business’  offices  — 
block  of  horizontal  dcvellmgs,  suitable,  as  we  where  they  were  admissible,— would  be  in  an 

numbly  think,  to  the  wants  and  associations  of  " 

English  families  of  position  and  means. 

The  site  must  be  in  the  heart  of  London, — in  a 
wide  street  or  a square,  facing  a park,  or  on  the 
new  Embankment.  At  present  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  erect  a building  of  the  kind,  except 
in  an  open  and  therefore  expensive  situation. 

Were  it  nob  almost  impossible  to  buy  land  in 
Ljndon,  the  site  ought  to  bo  freehold.  A corner 
or  triangular  plot  of  ground  lends  itself  extremely 
well  to  tho  kind  of  building  contemplated  ; hut 
it  must  be  open  enough  to  admit  of  lofty  faijades, 
containing,  in  cases  where  tho  basement  and 
ground  stories  can  be  devoted  to  mercantile  and 
professional  offices,  as  many  ns  eight  stories.  Above 
the  business  offices  there  wonld  be  six  stories,  that 
is,  twelve  residences,  eaoh  containing  fourteen  or 
sixteen  rooms.  We  may  be  told  that  to  reach 
the  top  story,  some  150  steps  or  more  would  have 
to  be  scaled  ; and  in  an  ordinary  London  house 
there  are  rarely  more  than  fifty  steps  from  the 
pavomeut  to  tlie  level  of  the  bedroom  floor.  But 
now  that  people  cheerfully  cross  a street, — say 
the  Edgware-road  to  the  Great  Western  Hotel, — 
by  steam,  wo  propose  that  the  inhabitants  of 
our  model  dwellings  shall  similarly  travel  from 
the^  street  pavement  to  the  particular  story  in 
which  they  reside.  The  tenants  and  their 
families  shall  go  np  first  class,  their  servants 
and  tradesmen  second  class,  and  to  this  carriage 
a goods-van  shall  be  coupled.  We  propose, 

3n  fact,  without  absolutely  abolishing  the 
traditional  staircase,  to  construct  a brick  shaft, 
in  which  shall  be  placed  an  “ elevator,”  fitted  up 
like  railway  compartments,  and  that  a guard  shall  ; 
be  always  in  attendance  to  accompany  passengers 
in  their  ascent  and  descent. 

As  we  have  previously  hinted,  each  residence 
would  be  divided  into  three  distinct  sections, 
eaoh  served  by  its  own  corridor.  'That  in  the 
service  section  would  communicate  by  a special 


* Seo  papers  on  Paris  Honses  ” in  the  Suilder, 
December  lltb,  18(b,  and  25th,  of  last  year. 


opposite  part  of  the  building ; and  tho  serv.ants’ 
and  tradesmen’s  enti’ance  would  bo  distinct  from 
both  that  of  the  residences  and  that  of  theoflices. 

Our  Model  Dwellings  would  form  so  extensive 
a block  that  the  external  and  party  walls  would 
perforce  be  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions  ; 
most  of  the  partitions  wonld  bo  of  brick  ; the 
floors  would  be  equivalent  to  horizontal  jiarty 
walls,  fire  and  sound  resisting,  and  composed  of 
rolled  iron  entirely  enveloped  iu  concrete.  The 
staircase  would  be  absolutely  fire-proof.  The 
outer  doors  of  each  residence  would  be  of  solid 
oak,  and  not  only  folding,  bnt  double,  like  the 
outer  doors  of  chambers  in  tho  Loudon  Inns 
of  Court.  Tbe  floors  of  the  corridors  would 
bo  covered  with  marble  mosaics ; and  those  of 
the  principal  rooms  with  oak  parquetry.  From 
top  to  bottom  of  the  building  the  kitchens, 
sculleries,  &c.,  of  eaoh  residence  would  be  over 
one  another,  and  tho  danger  of  fire  or  explosion 
from  range  or  boiler  thus  concentrated  in  one 
spot. 

The  landlord  or  manager  of  such  a building 
should  have  a certain  share  in  its  internal  eco- 
nomy ; because  itoffers,  we  venture  to  think,  an 
easy  opportunity  for  the  practical  application  of 
co-operative  advantages.  In  several  modern 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  it  is  quite  an 
ordinary  thing  to  find  in  the  basement  a btram 
engine  at  work  for  purposes  of  ventilation.  Wo 
propose  to  place  one  under  the  central  courtyard 
of  our  building  for  a threefold  purpose  : to  venti- 
late and  to  warm,  as  well  as  to  work  the  elevator. 
Not  only  the  public  entrance-ball,  public  stairs 
and  passages,  but  the  private  vestibules,  ante- 
chambere,  and  corridors  of  each  residence 
would  be  warmed  and  ventilated  by  means  of 
this  same  stoam-eLgiue. 

The  managemont  wonld  have  to  provide  certain 


Afgreat  desl  of  the  dirt  which  enters  a London  resi- 
dence is  due  to  llie  fact  that  the  house-fronts  are  begrimed 
with  soot  and  dust, — formed  by  moisture  into  a paste, — 
which  in  fine  weather  dries,  disintegrates,  and  is  then 
blown  into  the  rooms  through  tho  open  windows. 


general  servants,  each  with  special  functions,  to 
do  part  of  the  domestic  work  of  all  the  families 
residing  on  the  six  stories,  and  of  the  business 
offices  on  the  lower  floors, — to  be  paid  for  by  the 
tenants.  For  instance,  a hall-porter,  to  open  and 
shut  the  external  door,  to  direct  visitors,  to 
receive,  distribute,  and  post  letters ; an  attendant 
at  the  elevator;  a man  to  perform  window- 
cleaning,  and  maintain  bright  and  clean  all  the 
portions  of  the  house  common  to  the  families 
residing  in  it,  and  also  to  remove  dust  regularly 
every  night  and  morning.  Our  proposition  aims 
at  getting  the  dirty,  and  therefore  menial, 
work  of  each  household  done  by  outsiders, 
exactly  as  such  work  is  now  done  by  tho  time- 
honoured  “laundress”  of  tlie  London  Inns  of 
Court.  By  previous  arrangement  with  tho  land- 
lord, much  general  assistance  might  bo  thus  ren- 
dered  by  the  servants  of  tho  house  to  the  tenants 
without  prejiuliciug  tlio  internal  domestic 
privacy  of  each  family.  They  might,  for  example, 
clean  boots  and  brush  clothes;  they  might  polish 
the  oak  and  mosaic  floors  of  tho  different  resi- 
dences; and,  indeed,  do  any  similar  work 
specified  by  landlord  and  tenant. 

There  are,  of  course,  objections  to  our  scheme. 
Iu  the  first  place,  our  suggestion  tends  indi- 
rectly  to  mix  up  in  one  block  of  buildings  pro- 
fessional and  mercantile  oflices  with  family 
residences.  But  onexif  tbe  causes  of  the  present 
unwieldy  oonditiou  of  London  is  that  tho 
different  classes  of  the  community  are  always 
trying  to  fly  aw.ay  from  each  other ; and,  as  a 
direct  cousequenco,  they  are  always  invading 
each  other’s  territory.  Those  who  desire  to  live 
in  the  heart  of  a great  city  must  accept  tlio 
logic  of  circumstances  ; and  we  would  so  arrange 
the  houses  that  some  of  the  upper  aud  middle 
classes  should  inhabit  the  same  streets  without 
incommoding,  or,  so  to  speak,  compromising  each 
other. 

The  insular  objection  to  live  in  tho  upper 
stories  of  a tall  house  is  perfectly  natural,  so 
long  as  people  nro  compelled  to  climb  up  to  tlieir 
residences.  It  should  cease  when  they  can  be 
carried  up  to  them  easily,  and  without  moving, 
iu  less  time  than  would  be  required  to  reach 
their  bedrooms  on  tbe  old  system.  For  several 
families  to  live  under  one  roof,  and  to  be  partly 
“helped”  by  tho  landlord’s  servants,  is  also 
startling  in  an  English  point  of  view.  But  it  is 
less  startling  wlien  tho  present  condition  of 
London  life  is  calmly  considered.  More  than 
one  recent  satire,  treating  of  popular  social 
questions,  seems  to  foreshadow  change  in  the 
thought  and  custom  of  society.  Quo  book,  called 
tho  ■’  Coming  Rvee,”  sketched  a sub-terrestrial 
nation,  in  wJiich  men  and  women  were  lifted 
from  one  floor  to  another  of  their  houses  by 
invisible  machinery,  and  waited  upon  by  auto- 
mata.*  Another  hook,  called  “ Erewhon,”  on  the 
contrary,  described  a beiutiful  race  of  beings, 
who  regarded  machines  with  loathing,  who  held 
picnics  in  the  ivied  ruins  of  a railway-station, 
and  who  placed  in  their  museums  fragments  of 
ancient  watches  and  steam-engines,  just  as  we 
nowadays  collect  the  bones  of  a dodo  or  a 
mammoth.  The  one  liiuted  that  science  having 
gone  so  far  most  go  yet  fnrther  ; the  other  sug- 
gested  what  might  happen  if  it  went  too  far. 
For  tho  present,  however,  we  may  safely  assert 
that  steam  is  still  youthful;  and  with  a very 
little  thought  an  ascending  chamber  could  be 
made  to  supersede  a staircase  as  effectually  ns 
the  railway  has  superseded  the  stage-coach.  Of 
course,  a steam  or  hydraulic  elevator  implies  a 
certaiu  amount  of  risk,  but  so  do  railways,  and 
yet  people  seldom  hesitate  to  travel  upon  them. 
An  elevator  would  make  some  ladies  ill  ; and 
ladies  are  sometimes  affected  by  sitting  with 
their  backs  to  horses  or  to  engines;  but  the 
number  of  persons  liable  to  this  inconvenience 
is  happily  very  small.  On  the  other  liaiul,  there 
are  real  Iniman  distresses  in  both  men  and 
women  which  are  aggravated  by  tho  enforced 
climbing  of  a Loudon  stiiircase-laddi-r. 

We  hold  it  of  great  importance  to  arrange 
London  dwellings  in  sncli  a way  as  t > lighten  do- 
mestic labour  of  every  deecrjptioT,.i'  Tno  rela- 


Tlio  late  Lord  Ljtton  wrote  Sotjie  words  in  a 
low  tone  pissed  between  tlio  beiiiE-^  present : one  of  tlio 
;;roup  touched  aa  mitomaton,  which  sturted  forward  and 
glided  from  the  room.  . . . My  guide  again  took  me  by 
the  iianil,  and  rc-ciitcriiig  the  gallery  touched  a inetallio 
plate  inscribed  with  etruiige  figures,  and  which  I rightly 
conjecttired  to  bo  of  the  nature  of  our  telegraphs.  A 
platform  descended,  but  this  lime  we  mnunted  to  a much 
reater  height  than  in  the  former  biiildiug,  auit  found  our- 
elves  ia  t»  room  of  moderate  dimensimis.  . . . Fuu^^autc>- 
iiatB  (mechanical  contrivances  which  answer  the  ordiimrv 
purposes  of  domestic  service)  stood  phantom-like  at  each 
angle  in  ihe  watl.’' 

t The  Iste  Cardinal  Wiseman,  lecturing  in  April,  ISii 
said  " Tbe  French  word  greuier,  origiuMlIy  the  granarv’ 
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tioTjB  of  master  and  servant  in  England  never  were 
BO  strained  as  they  are  at  present.  The  old  type  of 
domestic  servant  is  now  very  rarely  found  ; the 
new  type  is  seldom  worth  the  having.  Men  and 
women  are  no  longer  for  hire.  They  will  do  a 
certain  amount  of  definite  work,  and  sell  that 
work  to  their  snpei'iors  ; but  they  aspire  to  the 
right,  at  least  the  men  do,  of  disposing  of  them- 
solves  as  they  choose  when  their  work  is  done 
and  the  contract  with  their  masters  is  thus  ful- 
filled. The  patrician,  the  historical  family,  a few 
people  of  exceptional  position  and  winning 
manners,  may  gather  around  them  domestics  who 
identify  themselves  with  those  they  serve,  but 
old-fashioned  service  cannot  be  exacted  by  the 
mere  payment  of  wages.  Under  a system  snch 
as  wo  propose  the  mnnborof  domestic  servants 
•would  be  considerably  reduced,  and  tbeci-diuary 
household  labour  diminished.  A profe-ssional 
housekeeper  would  become  an  incumbrance  ; and 
in  these  days,  when  ladies  and  gentlemen  carry 
homo  their  own  stores  from  the  various  co- 
operative shops,  the  place  of  housekeeper  in  a 
London  residence  ought  not  to  be  worth  many 
years’  purchase. 

To  sum  up  : a building  planned  upon  the 
principle  of  which  wo  have  given  an  oniHue, 
a principle  which  we  have  worked  out  upon 
paper,  und^^l)ich  applies  equally  to  a pquiire, 
an  oblong,  or  a triaiig'ul.ir  site,  combines 
internal  economy  and  constructive  strength, — 
economy  in  the  kitchen  and  domestic  airuuge- 
ments,  extra  comforts  in  the  dressing.roonis,  and 
a set  of  sitting-rooms,  not  en  suite,  but  on  the 
Banie  level,  and  entered  from  the  same  corridor. 
It  divides  the  tiiree  sections  of  a house,  so  that 
the  foul  air  generated  in  each  may  pass  away 
naturally  without  rising,  as  in  our  actual  houses, 
from  one  sectiun  through  the  others.  All  our 
living-rooms,  both  of  day  and  night  occupation, 
would  face  a public  street,  only  the  corridors 
and  servioe-sections  being  lighted  from  the  back 
of  the  house  or  the  courtyard.  The  tenants 
need  not  mount  a single  stair  from  one  year’s 
end  to  another.  The  meuibera  of  each  family 
would  be  as  privately  located  as  if  they  inha- 
bited a vertical  slip  of  building,  in  which  the 
various  rooms  are  connected  by  the  usual  stair- 
case ladder  ; but,  instead  of  climbing,  they  would 
walk  from  room  to  room.  By  the  horizontal 
system  of  residence  families  desirous  of  living 
in  the  heart  of  London  can  be  agreeably  lodged, 
and  at  comparatively  reasonable  cost.  House- 
rent  would  rise,  but  household  expenses  and 
houseliold  annoyances  would  dimiiiirli.  The 
character  of  Loudon  housebuilding  would  bo 
raised.  Bad  neighbourhoods  could  thereby, 


that  the  company  intend  illuminating  the  vast 
structure,  containing  300,000  cubic  mfetrea  of 
space,  where  the  trains  arrive,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess.  For  this  purpose  electric  lanterns,  if  we 
may  so  call  them,  of  exceptional  power,  will  be 
placed  at  a height  of  20  mfetrea.  They  will  bo 
placed  at  the  four  summits  of  a rectangle,  so 
there  will  be  no  shade  or  dark  corner  in  the 
whole  edifice.  The  goods  station  at  La  Chapelle 
will  also  be  lighted  in  a similar  manner. 

M.  Tresca,  an  energetic  advocate  of  the  elec- 
tric system,  has  been  able  at  last  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  power  required  to  produce  a given 
quantity  of  light  by  the  magneto-electric  ma- 
ohioes.  In  this  respect  former  experiments  had 
been  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and  M.Tresca gives 
an  exhaustive  description  of  all  the  difficulties 
that  had  to  bo  surmounted  in  a report  which  is 
inserted  in  the  minutes  of  the  Academy  of 
Science.  The  results  liave  been  obtained  chiefly 
from  two  machines;  the  first  giving  a 1 
equivalent!  to  1,850  carcel-burners,  that  consume 
fiirty  gramnu'B  of  oil  per  hour,  aud  the  second 
equal  to  l02  similar  burners.  With  the  former 
it  is  easy  to  read  at  a distauoe  of  21'50  tn.,  and 
with  the  latter  at  7'70m.  The  reflection,  also, 
from  the  walls  is  so  strong  that  persons  can  read 
at  these  distances  even  when  holding  the  book 
witli  its  back  to  the  light.  From  n lamp  equal 
to  a hundred  burners  the  same  result  can  be 
obtained  at  a distance  of  five  metres.  Four 
electric  lamps  of  this  power  have  been  used 
during  the  last  year  in  the  factory  of  Messrs. 
Heilmaun,  Dueommun,  & Steinlen,  of  Mulhouse, 
anil  give  a satisfactory  light  over  an  area  of 
1,850  square  metres.  The  most  important  and 
crowning  fact,  however,  is  the  assertion  that 
the  electric  light  is  a hundred  times  less  expen. 
sivo  than  oil,  and  fifty  times  cheaper  than  gas. 
Should  a prolonged  and  practical  application  of 
the  new  system  prove  this  startling  comparison  to 
be  correct,  we  may  look  forward  to  a great  change, 
which  will  ultimately  compel  the  gas-raakers  to, 
at  any  rate,  make  a great  alteration  in  their 
scale  of  charges,  if  it  should  not  interfere  even 
more  seriously  with  their  interests. 


mpression  caused  by  the  ruins  is  that  the 
building  was  violently  destroyed,  either  by  an 
earthquake  or  the  hand  of  man. 

An  explanation  as  to  the  building  and  ta  the 
time  to  which  it  belongs  could  only  be  obtained 
from  the  inscription  on  the  bricks.  Broken-oif 
fragments  gave  me  only  parts  of  the  inscription. 
I borrowed  a large  iron  crowbar  from  the  manu- 
factory, and  succeeded,  after  much  trouble, — the 
mortarbeing  harder  than  the  bricks, — in  breaking 
off  a perfect  brick,  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription : — 


hAHAISANI  + 


A DISCOVEEY  IN  THE  BAY  OP  NIKMID. 

The  Constantinople  journals  reported  quite 
recently  the  discovery,  in  the  Bay  of  Kadikeni 
(Chalcedon),  of  an  old  temple,  20  ft.  below  the 
surface,  which  informatiou  bad  been  transmitted 
by  tlio  governor  of  Scutari,  Ahmed  Pdsha,  to  the 
prefect  of  police  of  Conataatinople.  It  was 
added  that  the  temple  tested  on  four  large 
columns  of  black  marble.  The  Minister  of 


, u j r.j  A columns  or  oiaca  maruie.  ine  iumiacer  or 

urdoTtedly^guaranteed  from  deterioration.  I Safeet  Paeha,  inalrnoted  Dr. 

Such  buildings  as  our  Model  Dwellings  for  the 
Rich  would  “ pay,”  we  are  confident,  all  those 
concerned  in  their  erection.  When  the  upper 


classes  have  set  an  example  by  inhabiting  them 
the  insular  prejudice  against  such  residences 
will  surely  disappear;  and  the  Tuiddle  classes 
who  most  require  a reform  in  the  London  system, 
will  soon  follow  iu  the  steps  of  their  more 
fortunate  brethren. 


ELECTRICITY  v.  GAS. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  of 
France  has  undertaken  a series  of  experiments 
which  seem  to  indicate  the  approach  of  a great 
revolution  in  the  mode  of  lighting  public  build- 
ings and  thoroughfares.  To  judge  from  the 
reports  recently  published,  electricity  seems 
destined  to  eclipse  gas  altogether.  A few  weeks 
ago  a three-horse  power  Gamme  machine  was 
employed  to  light  the  luggage  department  of  the 
Paris  Great  Northern  Railway  station.  This 
room  or  hall  measures  20,000  cubic  feet,  and  is 
generally  illuminated  by  twenty-five  gas-burners. 
The  new  electric  light  was  placed  at  a distance 
of  10  metres  from  the  ground,  and  gave  a light 
of  a peculiarly  soft  character,  which  rendered 
the  use  of  the  dull  globe  employed  to  check  the 
irritating  glare  of  gas  quite  unnecessary, — a 
fact  of  some  importance,  as  it  tends  to  augment 
the  economy  realised  by  the  new  system.  The 
light  continued  to  burn  the  whole  evening  with 
great  regularity,  excepting,  i f course,  when  it 
was  purposely  lowered.  The  success  attained 
w-is  BO  conclusive,  if  we  may  believe  accounts. 


now  means  au  attic  ; because  the  provision  of  grain  and 
other  stores  was  iiret,  and  for  once,  carried  to  the  dry  top 
of  the  strone,  well-built  house,  whence  the  domestics  had 
the  lighter  toil  of  bringing  them  down  in  detail.  WKsnot 
this  a wise  economy  ? Now,  we  send  our  coals,  for  in- 
stance,  n story  lower  than  the  ground  to  have  them 
carried  up  to  a third  or  fourth  floor  above  it." 


Dethier,  director  of  the  Imperial  Museum,  to 
investigate  the  matter.  Dr.  Dethier  has  just 
now  published  an  account  of  the  discovery  in  the 
Coloijne  Oazeite,  from  which  we  translate  the 
following  particulars.  A whole  day,  the  writer 
says,  was  lost  in  trying  to  find  the  place,  some 
directing  mo  to  Kadikoi,  others  to  Scutari.  I 
afterwards  applied  to  the  governor  in  Scutari, 
and  the  information  I received  led  me  to  a point, 
distant  over  two  (?  German)  miles,  behind  Phenar- 
Bahtshe,  near  Boatandji-Kopru.  I,  therefore, 
went,  in  the  first  place,  to  Kadikoi,  hired  a kaik 
(long,  narrow  boat),  sailed  round  Moda-Burnou 
(Chalcedon),  cut  across  the  harbour  of  Kalam- 
mish  (Eutrops),  then  round  Phenar-Bahtehe 
(Heraion),  and,  after  a further  sail  of  an  hour, 
stopped  at  a tar  manufactory,  my  information 
saying  that  the  discovery  had  been  made  near 
this  establishment.  The  sea  here  forms  a small 
bay,  and,  behind  a narrow  path  along  the  shore, 
covered  with  fragments  of  masonry  aud  marble, 
which  have  rolled  down  from  above,  rises  the 
wall  of  the  shore,  about  20  ft.  high,  consisting 
mostly  of  rock.  In  a bend  of  the  shore,  closed  in 
by  remnants  of  a mole,  the  ruins  iu  question  of  a 
building,  iu  the  shore  wall,  are  noticed;  how  far 
they  stretch  into  the  wall,  upon  which  they  are 
perpendicular  from  the  aide,  cannot  be  seen. 
There  are  two  large  and  two  small  columns  ; the 
former,  in  grey  granite,  2 ft. ; the  latter,  in  white 
marble,  9 in.  in  diameter.  Bat  the  building 
itself  is  supported  by  the  walls,  and  has  an  arch 
of  bricks  of  1 ft.  3 in.  square,  with  hardened 
mortar,  thicker  than  the  bricks.  The  walls  are 
two  paces  thick.  Three  of  the  walls  are  distant 
from  each  other  ten  paces  (another,  twentj'-five 
paces  further  to  the  right,  without  a vault). 
Before  the  section  farthest  to  the  left  lies  a 
Corinthian  capital  of  white  marble,  with  two 
acanthus  wreaths,  well  preserved,  but  showing 


It  has  been  cut  light  iu  the  die;  appears,  conse- 
quentlv.  reversed  on  the  bricks  ; so  tihat  it  must 
be  read  backwards,  from  right  to  left,  viz.,  with 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end ; then 
rNAS  = INAlKTO'l’,  whore  the  S is  always  a 
sign  of  iilibrevialion  ; next  follows  lA  as  a 
immber  = XI.  of  the  cycle  of  indiction  ; finally, 
the  emperor’s  name,  MAh  • At  first  we  believed 
we  had  to  read  MAN[0VB:A],  which  would 
point  to  the  first  emperor  of  that  name,  Manuel 
Comnenus,  so  well  known  through  the  crusados 
of  Emperor  Conrad  aud  King  Louis  11,,  under 
whose  long  reign  the  indiction  number  XL  recurs 
three  times,  viz.  114-8,  1163,  and  1178;  but 
history  does  not  supply  ua  with  any  support  for 
this  theory,  nor  does  the  form  INAS,  as  little 
as  the  shape  of  tho  handsome  capiial,  belmg  to 
his  time.  But  when  I considered  that  in  the 
coins,  seals,  brick  inscriptions,  &c.,  the  most 
curious  distortions  and  intertwioings  of  the  letters 
take  place,  I recognised  in  the  h a headless^  H , 
connected  with  the  final  cross,  and  thus  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  Mauritius,  with  the  year 
593  or  594,  upon  which  his  cyclical  number  falls, 
consequetiLly  a time  snitable  to  the  handsome 
capital.  I may  add,  for  the  information  of  non- 
arobmologists,  that  there  exist  from  all  periods 
of  the  history  of  humanity  monnmonts  not  only 
of  the  greatness  of  the  human  mind,  but  also  of 
its  stupidity,  and  that  the  arohmologiat  has  to 
explain  the  one  or  tho  other  as  it  turns  up. 
Those  periods  are  the  worst  where  mysticism 
seeks  iu  “darkness”  and  “obscurity”  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime.  Tbo  inscription  is 
smothered,  entwined;  we  read  to  the  right,  we 
read  to  the  left ; wo  combine  the  letters  to  a 
monogram,  so  that  the  inscription  serves  just  the 
reverse  of  what  it  is  intended  to  bo  : it  becomes 
a rebus  that  cannot  bo  read  ; it  is  then  that 
some  one,  by  inspiration,  gets  possessed  of  the 
secret  key,  or  he  be  an  OSdipns.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  dates  of  years  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
mind  occupied  itself  only  with  the  period  of 
fifteen  years,  for  which  a payment  of  tithes  was 
fixed  by  the  government.  The  indiction  is  for 
1,  2,  3,  &o.,  up  to  fifteen  years  ; and  then  a new 
indiction  begins  afresh,  and  those  cycles  may  bo 
reduced  in  the  case  of  monuments  to  chrono- 
logical dates  only  if  the  name  of  a sovereign 
is  connected  with  them.  Thus  wo  are  brought 
with  the  indiction  Xt.  Mauritius  to  the  year 
593.594  A.D.,  a leaf  in  the  book  of  history  be- 
longing to  tho  most  sanguinary,  and  forming  a 
stain  in  the  history  of  Christian  States,  viz., 
the  murder  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Emperor 
Mauritius  by  tho  monster  Phokas,  bodily  and 
morally  depraved,  but  blessed  by  the  Vatican. 
The  known  history  of  this  crime  illustrates  our 
discovery,  and  vice  versa. 

We  may  read  everywhere,  though  sometimes 
marred,  how,  at  the  approach  of  the  rebel 
Phokas,  the  Emperor  Mauritius,  iu  the  night  of 
November  22,  602,  because  forsaken  and  despised 
by  the  Byzantines,  took  off  his  imperial  robes, 
and,  in  plain  citizen’s  dress,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  nine  children  (six  boys  and  three  girls), 
and  some  faithful  dignitaries,  and  taking  with 
him  some  treasures,  went  on  board  an  imperial 
bai-que,  to  fly  over  Nicma,  to  the  King  of 
Persia,  Chosroes.  A terrible  storm  from  tbo 
south  compelled  him  to  desist,  and  to  seek  safety 
in  the  church  of  St.  Autonomus,  near  Praineto, 
whence  be  despatched  his  eldest  son,  Theodosius, 
with  a companion,  to  Chosroes,  on  account  of  his 
being  prevented  by  an  attack  of  gout  from  going 
on ; but  soon  recalled  him  from  Nictea.  On  the 
27th  a quarrel  broke  out  at  a banquet  of  tho  new 
emperor  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Byzantium.  The 
neglected  Blues  had  the  imprudence  to  call  out, 
“ Manritius  is  still  alive  ! ” Soon  Phokas  de-^ 
spatched  his  assassins.  AU  the  male  members  of 
the  family,— the  sons  first,  the  father  last,— were 
dragged  from  their  hiding-place,  and  beheaded 
on  the  mole  of  the  Eutropius  harbour  of  Chal- 
cedon,  the  corpses  thrown  a prey  to  the  waves. 


the  beginning  of  careless  execution.  The  dia-  eeuou,  luo  f ooo  uixiw..*.  - f-j  • j-i, ' 

meter  of  the  capital  at  its  base  is  2 ft.  Tho  ^ and  the  heads  exposed  on  lances,  first  m the 
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towB,  and  then  in  the  tribunal  of  the  Campi, 

until  the  stench  emitted  led  to  their  removal! 
Prince  Theodosius  was  taken  on  his  way  at  Dia- 
near  the  Cape  of  Akritoe 
(r  Gebshe),  and  beheaded. 

As  regards  the  church  of  St.  Autonomus,  we 
have  the  somewhat  uncertain  information  that  it 
was  distant  150  stades  from  Byzantium, — of 
course,  from  the  great  milestone  in  the  Forum. 
The  rapidity,  however,  with  which  the  murder 
was  committed  on  the  mole  of  the  Eutropius 
harbour  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dis* 
tance  was  less. 

But  now  we  learn  that  just  in  the  year  593- 
594,  which  is  on  our  brick,  Philippicns,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Mauritius,  appointed  Count  of 
the  East,  built  at  Chrysopolis  (Scutari)  a church 
to  Onr  Lady,  besides  a convent  (where  is  not 
stated)  with  gardens  and  fish-ponds,  where  once 
the  Emperor  and  his  children  found  shelter.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  we  must  not  think  of 
Scutari,  nor  of  too  great  a distance,  so  that  the 
newly,  discovered  ruin  appears  as  the  small 
church  of  the  Martyr  Autonomus.  Here  is  a 
suitable  place  for  beautiful  gardens  and  fishing 
as  well  as  fish-ponds.  The  ruins  found  may 
therefore  be  considered  the  chapel  and  adjoining 
convent.  It  may  also  be  supposed  that  the 
above-mentioned  principal  church  to  our  Lady 
in  Chrysopolis  (Scutari)  received  as  rent  from 
the  rural  convent^  a tithe  in  kind,— vegetables 
meat,  and  fish.  Gibbon,  in  the  “ History  of  the 
Decline,”  vol.  viii.,  p.  189,  remarks  as  follows  on 
the  church  of  St.  Autonomus  “The  church  of 
St.  Autonomus  (whom  I have  nob  the  honour  to 
mow)  was  150  stades  from  Constantinople.” 
We  consequently  know  at  the  present  day  this 
point  quite  exactly,  and  if,  what  cannot  be 
doubted,  further  excavations  be  made  in  the 
rnins,  pictures,  reliques,  and  biographical  notices 
to  martyr  may  possibly  be  brought 


PEABODY  BUILDINGS  AT  PIMLICO. 

VISIT  OK  THE  ARCHITECTUllAL  A.SSOCIATION. 

O.v  Saturday  afternoon  last  a visit  was  paid 
by  some  of  the  members  of  this  Association  to 
the  new  buildings  now  in  oourse  of  erection  near 

Peabodfiw  t_beT,agteesof  the  | a slight  inolioation  towards  one  side  of  the 

on  1^'  ^ are  situate  laundry,  where  there  is  a channel  gutter  to  carry 

“‘de  by  the  o£E  any  water  which  may  bo  spilled.  As  there 
tenements  on  each  floor, 
of  tenants  is  enabled  to  have  the 


to  make  the  bnildinga  a story  higher  than  at 
present,  i.e.,  to  have  four  stories  instead  of  three 
above  the  ground-floor,  bub  this  would  have 
injuriously  affected  the  light  to  the  houses  in 
Westmoreland-street,  the  backs  of  which  abut  on 
Turpentine-lane.  Externally  the  buildings  are 
of  yellow  stock  bricks,  relieved  with  hard  white 
Suffolks  in  string-courses,  jambs,  &o.,  terra-cotta 
being  used  for  keystones,  quoins,  corbels,  chimney 
terminals.  &o.  The  whole  of  the  terra-cotta  is 
manufactured  by  the  contractors  for  the  bnild- 
ings,  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt&  Co.  (whose  works  were 
recently  described  in  the  Builder),  and  Mr. 
Darbishiro  said  it  was  the  best  terra-cotta  he 
knew  of.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  at  anything  like  an  ambitious 
architectural  display,  the  chief  aim  being  to 
obtain  sound  construction  with  the  best  materials. 
Some  amount  of  architectural  effect  is  obtained 
by  projecting,  to  the  extent  of  about  3 ft.,  the 
centre  portion  of  the  front  of  each  block,  and  by 
recessing  the  windows  well  into  the  walls,  the 
latter  expedient  having  the  further  advantage 
of  obviating  any  ledges  or  reveals  round  the 
windows  inside  of  the  rooms,  the  sashes  being 
made  flush  with  the  wall  surface,  and  so 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  dirt  and 
dust.  Each  block  has  a frontage  of  about 
/O  ft.  11  in.,  and  has  only  one  entrance,  which 
is  placed  iu  the  centre  of  the  projecting 
portion  of  the  fai^ade  already  referred  to.  The 
staircases  nud  landings  are  of  the  beet  sawn 
York  (Gazeby)  stone,  with  plain  and  substantial, 
though  not  heavy,  iron  handrails.  On  each  land- 
ing  there  are  two  water-closets,  which  are  jointly 
used  by  the  occupants  of  four  or  five  tenements. 
There  is  also  a laundry  on  each  floor,  oconpying 
the  central  portion  of  each  block.  Each  laundry 
contains  a copper,  with  water-tap  over,  and 
dressed  round  the  top  with  sheet-lead  j two 
fixed  _ troughs,  with  w.ater.taps  over,  one  for 
washing  and  ono  fur  rinsingj  a small  movable 
bench  or  tub-stand,  and  a wooden  trellis-board 
for  standing  upon,  the  floor  being  covered  with 
red  tiles,  which  are  laid  on  rough  boarding  over 
the  ordinary  floor-joistu  iu  the  following 
manuer;— a thiu  layer  of  concrete  is ’spread 
over  tbe  rough  boards ; over  this  is  laid  asphalted 
felt,  and  over  this  the  tiles,  set  iu  cement,  with 
“ slight  inclination  towards  one  side  of  the 


found  that  apparatus  which  is  in  the  least  com- 
plicated  is  liable  to  speedily  get  out  of  order  by 
the  rough  usage  of  the,  to  a great  extent, 
migratory  population  of  such  buildings.  Each 
stack  of  soil-pipes  is  ventilated  by  a pipe  going 
up  above  the  top  of  the  roof.  There  are  only 
two  bath-rooms  to  the  whole  of  the  two  hundred 
tenements,— one  in  each  of  the  end  blocks.  This 
may  seem  to  be  iuadequate,  but  it  is  stated  that 
where,  in  other  of  the  Peabody  buildings,  a 
bath-room  has  been  provided  on  each  floor,  little 
or  no  use  has  been  made  of  it,  and  the  accom- 
modation  provided  at  Pimlico  is  said  to  be  quite 
equal  to  the  demand  for  it.  As  before  stated, 
Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co.  are  the  contractors,  the 
contract  price  being  36, 1161. 


--  Kfj  a iioiiuw  jHiuu,  Known  as  Tur- 

pentine-lane,”  in  the  rear  of  Westmoreland, 
street.  This  lane,  which  is  at  present  a sort  of 
No  Man’s  Laud,  it  is  sought  by  the  trustees  to 
close,  and  a Bill  is  before  Parliament  with  that 
object.  The  fronts  of  the  dwellings  are  towards 
the  railway,  the  backs  facing  Turpentine-lane. 
Two  hundred  tenements  are  provided,  twenty- 
four  of  which  consist  of  one  room,  seventy- 
six  of  two  rooms,  eighty  of  three  rooms,  and 
twenty  of  four  rooms.  These  tenements  are  oon- 
tamed  m twel_ve_  distinct,  though  not  detached, 
blocks,  the  buildings  consisting  of  one  continuous 
range  923  ft.  long,  with  an  average  width  of 
28  ft,,  and  a height  of  40  ft.  to  the  ridge.  The 
blocks  are  divided  by  party  walls.  There  are 
three  floors  above  the  ground-floor,  and  the 
vanous-sized  tenements  are,  as  far  as  possible 
evenly  distributed  on  each  floor  and  in  each 
block.  As  there  is  plenty  ofgronnd  to  spare 
between  the  new  buildings  and  the  railway,  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a similar  range  of  buildings 
opposite  to  those  visited  on  Saturday,  with  a 
roadway  57  fc.  wide  between,  thus  forming  a 
street  of  Peabody-buildings  nearly  1,000  ft. 
long,  which  will,  however,  be  inclosed  by  gptes 
at  either  end.  The  site  appears  to  be  a very 
good  one  for  its  purpose,  the  northern  end  being 
near  Lbury  Bndge  and  within  a short  distance 
of  Victoria  Station,  and  the  southern  end  almost 
abutting  on  the  Grosvenor-road,  on  the  river 
bank  close  to  the  Grosvenor-road  Station  and 
the  Battersea  Suspension  Bridge.  The  work- 
men  who  are  to  inhabit  these  dwellings 
1 thus  be  within  easy  roach  of  rail 
and  steamboat,  and  they  and  their  wives 
land  families  will  only  have  to  cross  the  brid-e 
l(at  which  atoll  of  one  halfpenny  each  personls 
ipayable,  however,  except  on  Sundays)  to  get  to 
^Battersea  Park.  The  buildings  are  therefore 
'likely  to  be  much  sought  after  ; indeed,  though 
inone  of  the  200  tenements  are  yet  completed  and 
ready  for  occupation,  443  applications  for  them 
had,  up  to  the  end  of  last  week,  been  made.  The 
visitors  on  Saturday  last  were  received  and  con- 
lucted  over  the  works  by  Mr.  Darbishire,  the 
lirohitecb,  and  Mr.  Bidgood,  clerk  of  the  works. 

' t was  explained  that  it  was  originally  intended 
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entire  use  of  the  laundry  for  one  doy  in  each 
week,  each  housewife  supplying  her  own  fuel  for 
the  copper  fire.  The  drying  of  the  clothes  is 
effected  by  hanging  them  on  lines  stretched 
across  the  laundry,  the  windows  of  whichare  of  tbe 
hospital  louvre  kind,  opening  outwards  on  pivots. 
On  each  landing  is  a dust-shoot,  which  commuui. 
Gates  with  the  duat-chamber  in  the  basement  of 
each  block,  immediately  below  the  ground-floor 
laundry.  Access  to  this  dust-chamber,  for 
inspection  or  emptying,  is  obtained  by  an  external 
flight  of  steps  at  tbe  back  of  each  block.  Of  the 
tenements  themselves,  we  may  say  that  the  height 
from  floor  to  floor  is  9 ft.  6 in.,  the  thickness  of 
floor  being  8 in.  The  floors  are  not  of  what  is 
called  “fireproof”  construction,  but  are  of 
ordinary  joists  and  boards,  with  plaster  ceilings 
beneath.  No  pugging  is  used.  Mr.  Darbishire 
incidentally  stated  that  the  insurance  offices  will 
insure  buildings  of  this  construction  at  a lower 
rate  than  they  will  accept  for  so-called  “ fire- 
proof” structures,  being  of  opinion  that  good 
wood  and  plaster  work  is  in  reality  more  fire- 
proof than  iron  and  oonorete.  Tho  walls  of  the 
rooms  are  rendered  with  a thin  coating  of  Port- 
land cement, — only  just  thick  enough  to  cover 
the  inequalities  of  the  brickwork.  This  plaster 
will,  when  distempered,  form  the  surface *of  the 
walls,  no  paperhangings  being  employed,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  harbouring  of  vermin,  cement 
skirtings  being  adopted  for  the  eamo  reason. 
Each  dwelling  is  provided  with  a coal-bunker, 
capable  of  holding  about  3 cwt.,  and  with  plenty 
of  cupboards,  those  for  food  having  perforated 
zinc  panels.  Pieces  of  battening  are  fixed  to  the 
walls  to  receive  nails  or  hooks  for  suspending 
pictures  from.  Each  room  is  provided  with  a 
fireplace.  The  mantel-pieces  and  sinks  through- 
out  are  of  slate.  A kitchen  range,  with  oven 
and  boiler,  is  provided  for  each  tenement.  ' The 
boilers  are  not  self-filling,  but,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  cracking  through  being  filled  when 
red-hob,  the  cocks  are  placed  about  2 in. 
above  tbe  level  of  tho  bottoms,  so  th.ab  there  will 
in  all  probability  always  be  sufficient  water  iu  I 
them  to  keep  them  from  getting  red-hob.  The 
water-closets  are  of  tbe  simplest  kind,  it  being  ^ 


WATER  SUPPLY  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwiok,  C.B., 
read  an  elaborate  paper  at  a meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  on  the  24-th  nit.,  Lord 
Aberdaro  iu  the  chair.  At  the  close  of  the  paper 
an  animated  discussion  followed.  We  give  re- 
ports of  a few  of  the  more  representative 
speeches. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Richardson,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  said  Jlr.  Chadwiok  was  not 
altogether  correct  in  his  fignres,  not  only  as 
regarded  a supply  of  water  to  houses,  bub  also 
respecting  the  supply  for  the  extinguishing  fires 
m the  metropolis.  The  Board  of  Works  bad 
recently  visited  Liverpool  and  Manchester  to 
obtain  information  which  would  give  a different 
phase  to  the  matter  than  that  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Chadwick’s  paper.  Mr.  Richardson  quoted 
several  statistics  showing  the  population  of 
London  and  Manchester,  the  gross  rentals  of 
each  town,  and  the  water-rates  chargeable  in 
each,  as  also  tbe  profits  derived  by  the  companies 
for  supplying  water  in  London,  with  the  view  to 
show  that  the  profit  earned  was  very  small  com- 
pared with  tbe  size  of  the  undertakings  for 
supplying  water.  The  Board  were  empowered 
by  the  Legislature  to  give  to  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis  a constant  supply,  if  they  thought  fib, 
but  they  were  doberre'i  from  taking  steps  to  do 
so,  as  tbe  insurmountable  difficulty  was  to  be 
found  in  supplying  hydrants  throughout  and  the 
fittings  to  all  the  houses.  They  had  made  it  a 
subject  of  considerable  inquiry  as  to  the  course 
to  pursue,  and  they  found,  on  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, that  the  cost  of  making  necessary  altera, 
tions  and  fittings  in  the  metropolis  alone  would 
amount  to  from  4,000,000L  to  5,000,000f.  With 
regard  to  hydrants,  taking  Manchester  as  a 
criferion,  where  they  would  require  10,000  in 
their  streets,  the  metropolis  would  require 

100.000,  the  work  of  putting  up  which  would 
coat  nearly  61.  each.  It  was  a subjeot  of  serious 
consideration  whether  it  was  the  Board’s  duty  to 
pub  iu  force  tbe  powers  granted  to  them  for  re- 
quiring  a constant  supply.  They  had  lately 
considered  the  hydrant  question,  and  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  was  that,  so  long  as  the 
different  companies  in  the  metropolis  were  not 
required  by  the  Government  to  pub  greater 
pressure  on  their  mains  than  that  supplied  to 
houses  in  their  respective  districts,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  the  public- for  the  Board  to  expend 

5.000. 0001.  of  money  in  obtaining  that  which, 
when  they  had  got  it  would  not  be  of  any  more 
force  to  extinguish  fires  than  the  present  supply. 

At  Liverpool  they  could  get  a pressure  of  100  lb! 
on  the  square  inoh,  but  in  London  the  highest 
was  60  lb,,  and  it  ran  down  as  low  as  5 lb. 
But  directly  hydrants  were  put  on,  tho  present 
pressure  would  bo  reduced  which  was  used  for 
Gxtiuguisbiug  fires.  Captain  Shaw  had  told 
them  that  it  would  be  prac-tioally  useless  to 
attempt  to  incur  the  e.xpenee  of  imtting  on  theso 
hydrants.  Ho  did  not  think  that  tho  metropolis 
could  be  supplied  in  tlie  same  way  that  Man- 
chester was.  He  believed  he  was  correct  in  say. 
ing  that  -whenever  there  was  a large  fire  iu  tlie 
metropolis  they  sent  to  the  companies  to  ask 
them  to  pub  on  extra  pressore,  as  the  normal 
pressure  would  be  of  little  use  in  putting  the  fire 
out.  lb  showed  the  water  supply  was  nob  good, 
and  as  long  as  Parliament  allowed  private  com- 
panies, for  private  gain,  to  supply  water,  ib 
would  be  unfair  to  call  upon  them  to  do  more 
than  they  do.  Besides,  they  were  paying  very 
small  dividends,  the  mass  of  them  did  not  pay 
more  than  G per  cent.,  and  only  two  paid  9 per 
cent.  The  only  remedy  would  be  to  put  the 
water  supply  under  one  authority,  such  as  the 
muuicipal  authority  of  the  centre  of  London.  As 
to  trusting  ib  to  a new  body,  that  he  thought 
perfectly  absurd,  as  no  Government  in  the 
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preseut  dfiy  would  create  a iiew  taxiug  body 
throughout  »lieuietiopolip,  which  bad  already  too 
many.  It  the  Goverutneut  obose  to  entrust  the  | 
power  to  the  Board  to  purchase  these  companies 
and  supply  the  metropolis,  he  undertook  to  say 
that  they  would  do  it  efficiently  and  satisfac- 
torily, and  with  every  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers  and  the  people  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Wifliam  llendle  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
drawing  auy  comparison  between  London  and 
Manchester,  llioh  people  could  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  poor  people  were  not  able  to  do 
BO.  Speaking  as  a medical  officer  of  health,  be 
thoughc  the  poor  engendered  the  diseases  which 
they  fostered  and  spread  partly  by  reason  of 
iheir  indifference  as  to  sanitary  precautions. 
Their  tanka  were  made  out  of  the  worst  materiale, 
and  he  had  seen  the  water  in  them  often  so  dis- 
coloured that  it  was  like  ditch  water,  The  water 
on  examination  contained  animalcules  and  vege- 
tation. With  respect  to  fires,  he  had  fiiUnd  the 
water  generally  came  too  late.  Ue  believed  that 
fires  were  limited  more  from  the  fact  of  the 
thickness  and  height  of  party-walls  to  houses 
than  Irorii  the  water  pumped  on  to  fires.  The 
only  remedy  was  oonstaut  supply.  The  Koyal 
CuiiiiiiissioD  had  said  that  constant  supply  ought 
to  be  prompt'y  introduced,  but  that  it  could  not 
be  tSeotually  done  so  long  as  the  supply  of 
water  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  great  com- 
panies. Moreover,  the  public  would  never 
admit  officers  into  tbeir  liouses,  to  make  in- 
quiries about  the  supply,  except  the  represeatu- 
tives  of  a body  elected  by  themselves.  At 
present  au  average  of  30  gallons  of  water  was 
distributed  to  every  indiviiiual  in  Loudou.  lu 
his  own  bouse  800  gallons  per  week  were  used, 
being  I t gallons  per  head  per  day.  The  poor, 
however,  owing  to  the  state  of  their  cisterns 
and  fittings,  did  nob  get  more  than  3 gallons  or 
4 gallons  per  day,  so  that  much  was  habitually 
wasted,  and  in  summer-time  they  were  frequently 
without  for  days  together.  Constant  supply 
was  the  only  remedy ; but  it  could  not  be 
entrusted  to  the  mauagemeut  of  i)rivate  oom- 
pauies,  whose  whole  and  sole  thought  was  how 
much  profit  they  could  make.  Was  it  reasonable 
that  the  supplying  of  the  greatest  ueoessary  of 
life  should  be  left  iu  the  hands  of  private  enter- 
prise, using  it  for  the  purpose  of  profit  P _ In 
days  gone  by,  no  doubt,  it  was  most  convenient 
to  let  private  individuals  supply  it;  but  the  tune 
had  come  when  Parliament  ought  to  rectify  the 
errors  of  former  periods.  To  show  the  anomaly 
of  the  present  state  of  things,  four  years  ago  he 
paid  for  his  house  in  London  11.  Ifis.  to  21., 
but  f-r  his  house  at  Forest-hill  the  same 
company  charged  lOL  a year,  although  the 
one  supply  was  no  better  than  the  other,  and 
the  same  number  of  persons  enjoyed  the  supply. 
As  to  the  interest,  in  some  cases  8 per  cent., 
iu  others  6 per  cent.,  resulted,  and  that  was  au 
enormous  interest  to  receive  when  it  was  cou- 
Bidered  that  they  had  no  competitors,  and  rarely 
made  bad  debts.  With  regard  to  the  supply  of 
water,  was  it  not  monstrous  that  they  could  not 
briiisthe  water  to  the  fires,  as  was  done  else- 
where,  say  in  five  miuutes?  Poor  Braidwood 
said  the  rule  was  that  water  was  nob  obbamable 
when  wanted.  Greater  unity  of  niiuiagement 
was  necessary.  The  charge  for  supplying  water 
iu  Southwark,  he  fouud,  was  increasing,  without 
any  change  of  quality  or  quantity.  In 
cases  the  charge  bad  been  raised  from  -Z.  to  6L 
and  4Z.,  and  from  IZ.  10s.  to  21.  lOs.,  and  so  on. 
"Water  was  nob  a comuiodifcy  that  should  any 
longer  be  au  article  of  profit;  its  supply  should 
be  put  iu  the  hands  of  those  who  were  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Farr.  F.E.S.,  could  not  help  expressing  his 
thanks  to  Mr.  Chadwick  for  bis  clear  statement 
of  the  disadvantages  of  the  intermittent  system. 
There  was  not  a single  person  who  would  defend 
the  system.  He  thought  they  wanted  a strong 
municipal  body,  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  strengthened  in  the  mode  of  ejeotmg 
its  members,  to  have  power  to  deal  with  the 
companies.  AU  the  evils  had  arisen  from  uiuni- 
oipal  disorganisation  ; and  it  was  only^  right  to 
say  that,  in  that  disordered  state  of  things,  the 
water  companies  hud  rendered  Loudon 
service,  for  it  was  at  the  time  of  their  establish- 
ment  impossible  for  parishes  to  undertake  the 
supply  of  water  to  London.  Myddelton,  when  he 
applied  to  the  City  of  London  to  aid  him  m 
bringing  water  to  Loudon,  was  refused  assistance, 
partTy  owing  to  the  City  being  very  small. 
During  the  first  nineteen  years  of  the  pistence 
of  the  New  River  that  company  gob  no  dividends  ; 
it  was  clear,  therefore,  that  they  were  entitled 
to  get  5 per  cent,  for  their  money.  He  thought 


the  Question  of  the  management  of  both  gas  and 
water  would  have  to  be  referred  to  one  mum- 
cipal  organisation.  Those  companies  together 
had  20,000,0001.  of  capital.  Their  total  revenue 
was  4,800,0001.,  a year,  or  a profit  of  1,600,0001., 
being  an  equivaleut  to  a rate  on  tlie  metropolitan 
rateable  property  of  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound. 
Assuming  the  Metropolitan  Board  wanted  to 
establish  the  means  of  supplying  Loudou  with 
pas  and  water,  be  believed  they  could  borrow  the 
20,000,0001.  at  4 per  cent.,  which  would  be 
80b,00bz.  a year ; that  would  give  the  Board  a 
profit  of  800,000?.  a year,  which  the  twenty-two 
gas  and  water  companies  enjoy. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  thanked  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  for  bringing  forward  such  a paper  ; at  the 
same  time  there  were  many  matters  in  it  which 
could  not  be  held  with.  The  paper  contradicted 
itself  on  many  points.  He  had  told  them  that 
water  brought  from  the  Thames  was  put  into 
reservoirs  where  it  became  de-aerated,  and  from 
there  being  passed  into  cisterns,  where  it  gut 
diluted  and  drawn  into  jugs,  where  it  gob  re. 
ath-uted,  which  was  a contradictory  state  of 
things.  With  regard  to  the  universal  condemna- 
tiou  of  cisterns,  he  thought  it  would  be  very  in- 
judicious  to  assume  that  cisterns  were  nob  to  be 
used  for  water  supply.  He  believed  that  drink- 
ing.water  ought  to  be  taken  direct  from  the 
main  • hut  water  for  general  use  could  bo  drawn 
from  cisterns.  With  respect  to  extinguishing 
fires,  constant  supply  was  indispensable.  The 
Couliueut  was  much  better  off  than  England  in 
regard  to  the  obtainment  of  immediate  supplies 
of  water  for  putting  out  fires.  The  engines  in 
Berlin  always  carry  barrels  of  water  with  them 
BO  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  waiting  for 
turncocks.  He  did  not  think  much  stress  had 
been  laid  upon  the  intermittent  supply  and  the 
fouling  o‘  mains.  He  had  known  where  the 
fouling  of  water  had  taken  place,  bub  had  never 
been  able  to  trace  a single  instance  where  he 
could  say  disease  had  arisen  from  the  impurities 
drawn  into  water  by  mains ; but  it  bad  rather 
been  in  districts  where  the  mains  had  been  laid 
down  ill  subsoil,  and  where  it  bad  passed  in  by 
direct  percolation.  There  was  little  tendency 
to  draw  impurities  into  water-mains,  for,  in 
order  to  do  that,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a 
vacuum  in  the  maiu.  Engineers  would  always 
provide  a sufficient  number  of  air-valves  to  admit 
air  at  such  a height  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
describe  that  as  a source  of  disease.  Although 
in  Croydon  they  had  air-valves  at  such  an  alti- 
tude  where  no  contamination  could  arise  from 
the  water  being  shut  up,  still  they  had  had 
typhoid  fever;  aud  while  that  in  Lambeth  parish 
was  intermittent  every  day  iu  the  week,  yet 
they  had  had  no  fever  at  all.  They  in  Croydon 
had  had  this  species  of  enteric  fever  from  1862 
till  now,  and  the  cause  was  traceable  to  ill- 
filtration  of  water;  and  about  1,000  ratepayers 
there  had  passed  a resolution  that  it  was  unde- 
sirable to  extend  the  waterworks  on  the  present 
site,  but  they  had  not  been  able  bo  move  them. 
They  had  a local  board  determined  to  carry  out 
their  own  peculiar  crotchets  rather  than  conform 
to  the  wishes  of  those  who  return  them ; aud 
such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  their  local  bodies 
that  it  took  three  years  before  they  could  get 
auy  changes  effected. 

Lord  Aberdare. — We  have  had  a very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  debate;  it  was  opened  by  a 
paper  which  was  worthy  of  that  veteran  sanitary 
reformer  to  whom  this  country  owes  a great  debt 
of  gratitude  for  many  changes  be  has  initiated 
in  various  directions.  Now,  I think,  altbeugh 
there  is  considerable  unanimity  of  opinion  on 
some  points,  there  is  yet  a formidable  diversity  of 
opinion  on  others.  There  is  unanimity  in  the 
4neral  impression  that  the  one  thing  needful  is 
a continuous  supply  of  water ; but  that  would  nob 
satisfy  Dr.  Sandwith,  for  he  says  that  the  con- 
tinuous supply  of  snob  water  as  is  drawn  from 
the  reservoirs  cannot  be  otherwise  than  iuj  unous 
to  health.  However,  supposing  the  water  to  be 
good,  the  question  then  is,  how  is  this  constant 
iupplyto  he  secured?  Mr.  Richardson  stated, 
and  I believe  with  truth,  that  this  cannot  be  done 
throun-h  the  agency  of  private  companies.  In  that 
I entirely  agree.  In  1871  it  was  my  duty  to 
bring  iu  a Bill  on  the  subject  of  the  Metropolitan 
Supply  of  Water.  The  late  Governmepb  has  been 
charged  with,  .having  neglected  sanitary  ques- 
tions, and  iu  sacrificing  them  to  political  ones. 
1 believe  that  all  fair-jndging  persona  will  ad- 
mib  that  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  called  into  political  existence  made  _ it 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  deal  with 
large  political  questions  which  had  been  occupy- 
ing  the  public  mind  for  a number  of  years  j and 


that  where  legislation  is  carried  ou  by  050 

members,  progress  cannot  be  very  rapid,  and  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  carry  on  simul- 
taneously great  political,  sanitary,  and  other 
local  reforms.  I found  that  to  my  cost.  I pro- 
posed  to  give  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  ot 
Works  power  to  buy  up  the  water  companies  ; 
but  the  resistance  to  it  was  so  great  that  I found 
it  necessary  to  choose  between  its  abandonment 
and  the  offer  of  a portion  of  it  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  House.  I endeavoured  to  secure  a con- 
tinuous supply  by  making  it  incumbent  upon  the 
companies,  whenever  any  district  called  lor  the 
continuous  supply  of  water,  to  give  it;  and 
certain  compulsory  powers  were  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Trade.  I am  afraid  that  experience  has 
shown  that,  although  privii  fade  it  might  appear 
that  these  powers  were  sufficient,  they  have  m 
practice  proved  insufficient  for  the  purpose  1 
believe  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has 
done  its  best,  but  that  it  has  found  its  power 
too  small,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  question 
too  great,  to  enable  it  to  grapple  with  the  sub- 
ject  satisfactorily.  I think,  whether  we  regard 
the  question  of  constant  supply,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  supply  of  water  the 
creation  of  a great  official  body  is  absolute  y 
necessary.  I’niusb  say  that,  although  no  doubt 
the  Bill  brought  in  by  Colonel  Beresford,  if 
passed,  would  have  been  an  improvement  on  the 
present  state  of  things,  yet  that  experience  has 
shown  that  the  power  of  obtaining  and  adrain- 
istering  supplies  of  water  is  best  reposed  in 
public  representative  bodies.  It  is  their  duty  to 
consult,  not  merely  the  profits  of  the  undertaking, 
but  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  whereas 
public  companies  very  naturally  look  to  profits 
first  aud  the  pablio  convenience  in  the  second 
place.  Now  the  creation  of  such  a body  is  a 
Urk  of  great  difficulty.  The  area  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  would  have  to  be  greatly 
enlarged,  for  at  present  it  does  not  cover  the 
whole  of  what  is  called  “ Greater  London,  nor 
those  parts  of  London  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  increase  iu  the  population  is  going  on. 
London  must  some  day  extend  itself  into  the 
outer  circle,  and  we  should  have  to  create  a 
large  metropolitan  body,  and  one_  that  would 
possess  every  claim  upon  the  public  ctinfidenco. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  one  word  against  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  : I believe  they 
have  executed  great  works,  aud  done  their  work 
well,  but  they  know  themselves  under  what 
system  they  are  elected;  and  tbey_  must  see, 
although  they  make  the  moat  of  their  position, 
that  that  position  is  far  less  strong  tliau  it  they 
were  elected  by  other  means  and  constituted 
more  completely  representatives  of  the  metro- 
polls.  I have  listened,  I must  say,  with  some- 
thing like  terror  to  many  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made;  and  one  thing  that  has  struck 
me  as  the  outcome  of  it  is,  what  must  be  the 
prodigious  vitality  of  the  people  of  the  metro- 
polis. How  they  have  encountered  all  this 
danger,  and  yet  contrived  to  exist,  is  a circum- 
stance very  difficult  of  explanation.  But  I do 
not  wish  to  cast  ridicule  at  all  upon  the  state- 
ment  that,  although  our  health  is  not  affected  as 
much  as  might  be  expected  by  these  impuri- 
ties still  it  does  ocoa^iionally  suffer,  especially 
when  the  public  health  is  low  from  other  causes  ; 
and  although  the  general  death  rate  in  the  me- 
tropolis  is  not  high  as  compared  with  large 
towns  of  other  countries,  still  it  is  higher  than 
it  ought  to  be.  We  know  there  are  death-rates 
in  parts  of  London  which  are  exceptionally  high, 
which,  I have  no  doubt,  among  other  causes, 
would  be  found  to  arise  from  foul  and  polluted 
water.  We  arrive,  therefore,  at  these  conclusions, 
that  we  should  like  to  see  a better  and  purer 
supply  than  we  have,  and  that  a constant  supply  ; 
aud  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  vesting  the 
water  iu  one  great  public  body.  The  necessity 
for  that  we  all  feel,  and  everything  points  to  the 
advantage  of  immediate  action.  A few  years  ago 
the  companies  might  have  been  bought  for  about 
6,000,000Z,  : so  says  Mr.  Chadwick;  if  my  me- 
mory serves  me  right,  he  is  perfectly  accurate 
in  that  statement ; and  now  the  cost  would  pro- 
bably be  12,0OO,OOOZ.  sterling,  and  if  we  wait 
much  longer  the  sum  will  be  further  increased  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  economy  and 
public  health,  immediate  action  ought  to  bo 
taken.  The  present  Government  has  not,  as  the 
late  one  had,  a legacy  of  political  difficaltiea  to 
be  settled.  They  had  no  Irish  Church,  no  Irish 
Land,  no  Public  Education,  no  great  political 
measure  to  carry  through  Parliament  against 
enormous  obstacles.  All  is  clear  to  them,  and 
they  have  only  got  a selection  of  measures  to 
' make.  They  came  in  specially  with  the  cry  of 
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Sanitas  sanitatum,  and  here  is  a sanitary 
measure  affecting  4,000,000  of  nob  the  least  im. 
portant  part  of  the  population.  I trust  we  shall 
make  some  contribution  to  the  ripening  of  this 
question  by  the  proceedings  of  this  evening.  We 
may  hope  that  Mr.  Chadwick’s  paper  will  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves  from  the  public  press  ; 
that  our  discussions  will  give  some  impulse  to  a 
movement  long  ago  begun;  and  that,  if  the 
Government  is,  as  I believe  it  to  be,  really  in 
earnest  in  promoting  sanitary  improvements, 
among  the  earliest  they  will  undertake  will  be 
the  measures  necessary  for  giving  a constant 
supply  of  pure  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
vast  city. 


SCOTTISH  BUILDING  STONES. 

EDINBURGH  ARCniXECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a popular  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association,  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  E.  Anderson, 
architect,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  James  Geikie,  E.R.S.,  delivered  an  address 
on  “ The  Geology  of  Scottish  Building  Stones.” 
After  remarking  that  all  building  stones  belonged 
to  one  of  two  classes, — that  they  were  either 
crystalline  or  non-crysballine, — Mr.  Geikie  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a sketch  of  the  geological 
formations  as  they  had  developed  themselves  in 
Scotland.  The  oldest  of  these  formations  was 
the  Lawrentian,  chiefly  developed  in  the  north, 
western  Highlands  and  the  Outer  Hebrides.  The 
name  was  derived  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
where  rocks  of  the  same  age  were  to  be  found  to 
a large  extent.  In  the  Scottish  Lawrentia  no 
fossils  were  found,  bub  in  Canada  they  recognised 
the  presence  of  the  oldest  of  all  animals  which 
had  lived  in  the  world.  The  only  rock  of  any 
utility  belonging  to  that  period  was  rarely  got 
in  large  blocks,  and  it  would  never  pay  to  work 
it  for  other  than  local  purposes.  The  next 
formation  was  the  Cambrian,  developed  gene- 
rally in  the  north-western  Highlands.  The  rocks 
consisted  of  dark,  dull,  red  sandstones,  grits,  and 
conglomerates,  which  for  building  purposes  were 
almost  valueless.  They  contained  no  fossils,  bnt 
from  the  coarseness  of  their  deposits  they  could 
not  have  been  formed  in  deep  water.  After  the 
Cambrian  they  came  to  the  iSilurian  formation, 
which  was  widely  distributed  over  Scotland, 
except  in  the  central  valley.  In  the  northern 
Highlands  almost  all  the  rooks  were  crystalline, 
and  in  the  southern  uplands,  as  a rule, 
the  granular  character  of  the  rocks  was  very 
prevalent.  The  Silurian  strata  yielded  a number 
of  fossils,  amongst  the  higher  of  which  were 
molluscs  and  crustaceans.  Scotland  then  ap- 
peared to  have  been  under  the  level  of  the  sea, 
forming,  probably,  here  and  there  a few  mud 
banks.  While  the  climate  was  comparatively 
mild,  we  had  distinct  evidence  of  icebergs  float- 
ing  occasionally  aoross  our  seas.  Among  the 
building  stones  developed  in  this  period  wore  the 
granites  and  slates.  The  next  formation  was  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  occurred  in  the  north 
and  centre  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ayrshire. 
There  were  two  types  of  that  formation,  that 
which  bordered  the  Moray  Firth  being  different 
from  what  was  found  south  of  the  Grampians. 
Fossils,  chiefly  fish,  were  found  in  some  of  these, 
and  others  were  barren.  These  fishes  were  now 
almost  extinct,  or  represented  only  by  a few 
species  which  occurred  iu  the  Nile  and  in  the 
lakes  of  North  America.  The  conclusion  was 
come  to  that  in  these  times  Scotland  formed  part 
and  parcel  of  a large  tract  of  country  stretching 
across  the  German  Ocean  into  Europe,  and  in 
hollows  there  appeared  to  have  been  extensive 
lakes  crowded  with  fish,  though  these  were  not 
favourable  to  shell  life.  Next  came  the  Carboni- 
ferous  formation,  perhaps  the  most  important  in 
Scotland,  occurring  generally  in  the  central 
lowlands,  in  the  region  of  the  Tweed,  and  the 
Solway  Firth.  In  this  formation  occurred 
the  coal  measures,  beneath  which  were 
the  ^ millstone  grit,  the  limestone,  and  the 
caloiferouB  sandstone  series,  from  which  the 
best  of  our  Scottish  building  stones  are 
obtained.  The  last  formation  of  any  im- 
portance  iu  Scotland  was  the  Permian,  which 
was  confined  almost  to  Ayrshire,  although 
patches  were  found  in  Dumfriesshire  (Sanquhar) 
and  other  places,  the  rocks  being  chiefly  igneous 
and  red  sandstone,  and  the  fossils  showing  a very 
genial  climate.  Then  followed  the  seoendary  and 
tertiary  strata,  bub  these  were  of  very  little  im. 
portance.  In  concluding,  Mr.  Geikie  stated  that 
in  a humid  and  smoky  atmosphere  it  was 
necessary  iu  selecting  building  stones  to  pay  i 


attention  to  the  chemical  composition,  structure 
and  destiny  of  the  rook.  Many  buildings  now-a-’ 
days  were  pub  up  as  if  they  were  not  intended 
to  be  lasting,  and  therefore  it  did  not  matter 
much  what  they  were  built  of.  All  good  build, 
ing,  especially  Carboniferous,  stones  contained 
more  or  leas  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  built  of  stones  con- 
taining carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which 
stood  well  in  a district  where  there  was  nob  much 
smoke,  but  being  erected  in  Loudon,  every  one 
knew  what  had  happened  to  them.  He  alluded 
to  the  discolouration  that  had  taken  place 
through  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  atone  with 
which  the  oburoh  of  Forrest-road  was  built;  and 
mentioned  that  another  instance  of  what  miglit 
happen  through  atones  being  badly  selected  bad 
occurred  at  Floors  Castle.  That  building  had 
been  erected  of  sandstone  so  very  badly  selected 
that  in  some  places  it  had  scaled  off  into  great 
holes  and  was  quite  corroded;  and  the  Duke  of 
Roxburghe  had  been  at  great  expense  in  having 
all  these  stones  taken  out  and  new  atones  put 
in.  One  ought  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
micaceous  sandstones,  seeing  how  they  split  and 
scaled  off  through  the  effects  of  the  weather; 
and  selections  of  sandstones  should  not  be  made 
from  hand  specimens,  but  by  going  to  the  quarry. 

Dr.  Hunter,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  referred  to  Edinburgh  as  being  in  the 
centre  of,  perhaps,  the  finest  building  material 
in  tho  world. 

Mr.  Anderson  seconded  the  motion.  Alluding 
to  Mr.  Geikie’s  remarks  on  the  subject  of  mica  iu 
stone,  he  stated  that  it  enabled  one  to  detect  the 
bed  of  the  stone.  If  they  found  the  flakes  of 
mica  lying  flat  and  parallel  to  the  stone,  tho 
stone  was  lying  the  right  way;  if  they  were  in 
any  other  position,  the  stone  was  lying  the 
wrong  way. 

Mr.  Geikie,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment 
paid  to  him,  said  that  Mr.  Anderson  was  quite 
correct,— that  the  position  of  the  mioa  was  an 
unfailing  test  of  the  bed  of  the  rook;  but  what 
he  deprecated, — in  which  Mr.  Anderson  would 
concur  with  him, — was  its  presence  in  great 
abundance. 


THE  CHAPEL  OF  ST.  ETHELREDA, 
ELT.PLACE,  HOLBORN. 

A PAPER  was  read  on  Monday,  tho  20th  ult., 
at  the  ancient  Chapel  of  St.  Ethelreda,  Ely-place, 
on  tho  history  and  antiquities  of  the  chapel  and 
its  vicinity,  by  Father  Lockhart,  tho  author  of 
the  paper,  Mr.  Wood,  being  prevented  by  indis- 
position  from  reading  it  himself.  Cardinal  Man- 
niug  was  present,  together  with  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
and  a considerable  number  of  antiquaries  and 
others  interested  in  the  subjeot.  The  paper, 
which  occupied  nearly  an  hour  and  a half  in  its 
delivery,  dealt  not  only  with  the  antiquarian, 
but  also  the  religious  associations  of  the  place, 
and  was  listened  to  attentively  throughout.  The 
chapel,  now  almost  the  only  vestige  remaining  of 
the  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  was  lately  used 
as  a proprietary  chapel  by  the  Welsh  Episco- 
palians,  but  their  lease  expiring  a short  time 
since,  it  was  purchased  by  the  Lazavist  Fathers, 
who  are  about  to  restore  it  as  a Roman  Catholic 
place  of  worsLip.  Although  it  has  suffered  con- 
siderably by  modern  alterations,  tbe  building 
retains  many  of  its  pristine  features,  the  east 
window  being  a very  perfect  and  exceptional 
example  of  fourteenth-century  work;  the  west 
window  also  retains  the  tracery  of  its  upper 
part,  and  the  timbers  of  the  roof  have  been  dis- 
covered to  bo  intact,  although  now  hidden  by  a 
plaster  ceiling  of  a segmental  form.  Sufficient 
of  tho  tracery  of  two  of  the  aide  windows  also 
remains  to  enable  a perfect  restoration  of  tbe 
remainder  to  be  made.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  one 
of  his  Royal  Academy  lectures,  drew  attention  to 
the  resemblance  of  the  chapel  in  its  general  pro. 
portions  to  the  Saint  Chapelle  at  Paris,  and  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  Westminster.  There 
is  a basement  story  or  crypt  under  the  chapel, 
until  lately  used  as  a beer  cellar,  with  massive 
posts  of  oak  supporting  tho  floor  above.  These 
posts,  which  are  of  fine  design,  had  become 
decayed,  and  are  being  replaced  by  stone  piers. 

It  would  appear  that  at  one  time  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  City  authorities  to  transfer  the 
Fleet  Prison  from  Farringdon-street  to  the  site 
of  Ely  House,  as  a petition  was  presented  to 
Parliament  about  1767,  by  the  Earl  of  Winohilsea 
and  Nottingham,  praying  that  the  proposed 
removal  might  not  be  carried  out,  alleging  the 
depreciation  that  would  ensue  if  his  estate  be- 
came "a  habitation  for  debtors,  insolvents,  and 
men  of  the  worst  principles  and  characters.” 


The  petition  further  sets  forth  that,  “ contiguous 
to  tho  palace  is  the  uniform,  spacious,  straight, 
and  pleasant  street  called  Hatton  Garden,  which 
is  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a mile  iu  length,  and 
also  Kirby. street,  Cross-street,  and  several  other 
streets,  all  which  were  formerly  part  of  the 
estate  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  from  him,  through  a variety  of  descents  and 
otherwise,  are  become  vested  in  the  Earl  of 
Winchileea  and  Nottingham,  subject  to  a fee- 
farm  rent  of  lOOZ.  per  annum,  payable  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  and  his  successors.” 

The  houses  in  tbe  street  are  described  ns 
“chiefly  inhabited  by  merchants  retired  from 
business,  gentlemen  of  estates  and  fortunes,  and 
in  general  by  persons  of  the  most  respectable 
characters.” 

The  architect  to  the  building  is  Mr.  John 
Young,  jun.,  of  King-street,  Cheapaide,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Whelan,  will  carry  out 
the  work  so  soon  as  tbe  necessary  funds  are 
forthcoming. 


THE  EARL  OP  DURHAM'S  NEW  MANSION, 
NEAR  WOOLEE. 

The  Earl  of  Durham  has,  within  tbe  last  few 
years,  acquired  by  purchase  at  different  times 
the  estates  of  tho  Fentons,  Nesbitt,  Humbletou, 
and  Lanton,  in  North  Northumberland,  which, 
unitedly,  now  form  a compact,  extensive,  and 
beautifully.gituated  property  ; but,  as  there  was 
no  mansion-house  on  any  of  them  when  he  came 
into  possession,  his  lordship  resolved  to  erect  one. 
The  site  selected  is  on  the  Fenton  estate,  about 
four  miles  and  a half  from  Wooler.  The  work  of 
^ building  was  commenced  in  1871,  and  is  now 
■ nearly  completed.  The  mansion-house,  consist- 
ing of  three  stories,  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
the  principal  fa<;ade,  with  a frontage  of  200  ft., 
is  formed  of  polished  freestone,  with  granite 
columns,  and  carved  embellishments  in  stone. 
The  main  front  faces  the  north-east,  in  which  is 
the  principal  entrance.  In  the  south-west  corner 
a tower  1-10  ft.  high  has  been  erected.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Ferrar,  London.  The  solo  con- 
tractors  for  every  department  of  the  work  are 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw,  London,  and  the  curry- 
ing out  of  the  operations  was  under  the  sujierin- 
tendence  of  Mr.  McDonald,  master  of  the  works. 
To  celebrate  the  completion,  the  Earl  of  Durham 
recently  eutortaiued  the  whole  of  the  workmen, 
nearly  eighty  iu  number,  to  a substantial  dinner 
in  tho  Tankerville  Arms  inn,  Wooler. 


THE  FREE  BRIDGES  QUESTION. 

As  tho  subject  of  freeing  the  metropolitan 
bridges  is  again  about  to  bo  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  which  has 
been  introduced,  aud  now  stands  for  second 
reading,  some  facts  which  have  been  set  forth  iu 
a document  just  issued  by  Mr.  F.  U.  Fowler, 
the  chairman  of  tbe  Metropolitan  Free  Bridges 
Association,  become  interestiug.  The  writer 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  several  committees  in  respect  of  toll-bridgep, 
in  1835,  1854,  1855,  1859,  and  again  in  1805, 
proves  that  the  tolls  bear  with  grinding  severity 
on  the  very  poorest  classes  of  tbe  community. 
He  observes  that  to  the  poor  labourer  who  has 
to  cross  a toll-bridge  to  his  work,  a half-penny 
toll  means  sixpence  per  week,  or,  if  he  comes 
home  to  dinner,  one  shilling  per  week.  With  the 
view  of  pointing  out  how  prejudicially  the  toll- 
bridges  affect  the  working  classes,  he  remarks 
that  throughout  the  whole  line  of  the  metropolis 
the  centres  of  industrial  activity,  where  labourers 
obtain  employment,  are  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  neighbourhood  where  they  can  obtain 
the  cheapest  and  healthiest  dwellings  Is  on  tbe 
other.  lie  insists  upon  the  fact  that  over- 
crowded  and  unhealthy  neighbourhoods  are 
another  prominent  evil  to  which  toll-bridges 
contribute,  aud  that  whilst  St.  Giles’s  and  the 
district  lying  just  west  of  Lincoln’s-inn  aud  the 
new  Law  Courts  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  densely  crowded  districts  of  the  metropolis, 
labourers’  dwellings  on  the  other  side  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  are  cheaper  and  superior  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  but  that  tho  inhabitants  of  St. 
Giles’s  are  precisely  the  class  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  a daily  toll  for  going  to  work.  He  likewise 
urges  that  another  evil  caused  by  the  existence 
of  tolls  is  serious  injury  to  the  value  of  property, 
masmuch  as  premises  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
toll-bridges,  whether  used  for  residential  or  busi- 
ness  purposes,  are  reduced  in  value  by  means 
of  the  annual  tolls  which  have  to  be  paid 
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by  the  occopier.  In  order  to  show  that  where 
toll-bridges  and  free  bridges  exist  near  one 
another,  the  effect  is  that  the  toll-bridge  is  not 
nearly  of  so  ranch  use  to  the  community  as  it 
would  be  if  free,  he  gives  a comparative  state- 
ment as  to  pedestrians  and  vehicles  passing  over 
Blaokfriars,  Waterloo,  and  Westminster  bridges 
respectively,  between  the  hours  of  nine  a.ni.  and 
six  p.m.  on  the  same  day.  This  return  showed 
that  there  passed  over  Blaekfriars  (free)  30,089 
pedestrians,  and  -ijSSS  vehicles  ; Waterloo  (toll), 
6,234  pedestrians,  and  1,709  vehicles ; and  West- 
minster  (free),  26,170  pedestrians,  and  5,840 
vehicles. 

Adverting  to  the  question  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  funds  necessary  for  freeing  the  bridges 
shall  be  raised,  be  alludes  to  the  Government 
having  in  1873,  and  also  in  1875,  declined  to 
sanction  an  extension  of  the  coal  and  wine  duties 
for  ten  years  for  that  purpose,  and  points  out 
that  it  will  now  be  for  Parliament  to  say,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  inclined  to  abolish  these  tolls, 
over  what  area  a tax  for  the  purpose  should  be 
assessed.  Three  proposals,  he  says,  are  before 
the  Legislature,  in  the  Bill  to  be  discussed,  one 
of  which  is  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey 
(including  the  City  of  London),  with  a rateable 
value  of  property  amounting  to  23,795,6091. ; the 
rateable  value  of  property  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  district,  inolndiug  the  city  of  London, 
25,314,3541. ; and  the  rateable  value  of  property 
in  the  district  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  21,292,6531.  He  states  that  a rate  a 
little  exceeding  a halfpenny  in  the  pound  upon 
any  of  these  districts  would  suffice  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  if  200,0001.  were  granted  from  some 
other  source  a halfpenny  rate  would  be  ample. 
He  adds  that  a rate  of  five-eighths  of  a penny  in 
the  pound  would  raise  a sufficient  sum  to  pay  the 
interest  and  provide  an  annual  sinking-fund  of 
about  12,0001. ; and,  assamiug  that  there  was  no 
increase  in  the  rateable  assessment  of  the  dis- 
trict,  this  sum  would  pay  off  the  entire  cost  in 
about  fifty  j ears. 


THE  LAMBETH  VESTRY  AND  BATHS 
AND  WASHHOUSES. 

The  Lambeth  Vestry  and  ratepayers  would 
seem  to  be  desirous  of  securing  for  themselves 
a bad  eminence  as  the  obstinate  and  unreasoning 
opponents  of  two  measures  recognised  by  the 
legislature  in  the  form  of  permissive  Acts  of 
Parliament  now  in  force,  the  one  for  the  pro- 
motion of  free  libraries  in  order  to  meet  the 
evils  of  ignorance,  and  the  other  to  promote 
cleanliness  aud  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the 
community.  It  is  only  a few  months  since  that 
a meeting  of  the  ratepayers,  held  at  the  Horns 
Assembly-rooms,  Kennington,  which  was  chiefly 
distinguished  for  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which 
it  refused  to  hear  arguments,  except  on  one  side, 
declined  to  adopt  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  and 
last  week  a meeting  of  the  Vestry,  of  a some- 
what  similar  character,  and  with  like  results, 
was  held  at  the  Yestry-ball  on  the  subject  of 
adopting  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Act. 

After  various  speeches  the  meeting  became 
very  disorderly,  and  would  not  listen  to  any 
further  arguments  in  favour  of  their  e.^tablish- 
ment.  Ultimately  a personal  dispute  between 
Mr.  Storr  aud  Mr.  Peirker  Rhodes  resulted  iu 
the  opponents  of  the  baths  succeeding  in  adjourn- 
ing  the  consideration  of  the  subject  sine  die, 
Mr.  Percy  Wells  observing  that  the  opponents 
had  been  successful  in  their  desire  to  “burke”  it. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  DUST  BY  THE 
CAMBERWELL  VESTRY.— ERECTION  OF 
NEW  PREMISES. 

The  Camberwell  Vestry  have  resolved  to  take 
into  their  own  bands  the  collection  of  dust 
within  the  parish,  instead  of  having  it  done  by 
contract,  having  found  that  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Newington  the  local  authorities  have 
succeeded  iu  making  the  collection  profitable 
since  their  new  dep6c  at  Walworth,  adjoining  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. With  the  view  above  stated,  the  Camber- 
well authorities  have  arranged  for  the  purchase 
of  plant  and  the  erection  of  premises  to  carry 
out  the  work.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  last 
week,  the  sewers  and  sanitary  committee  reported 
that  they  had  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Henry 
Vickery,  of  Old  Kent-road,coabh-bailder,  to  con- 
struct  twelve  dust-carts,  at  a cost  of  26L  each, 
similar  to  those  belonging  to  the  Vestry  of  New- 
ington. After  some  objection,  on  the  ground 
that  the  construction  of  the  carts  Lad  not  been 


submitted  to  open  tender,  the  act  of  the  com- 
mittee was  confirmed.  The  committee  also 
recommended  that  stabling,  sheds,  and  other 
buildings  for  twelve  horses  and  dust-carts  be 
erected  at  the  Vestry’s  wharf,  in  Park-road, 
which  is  held  by  the  Vestry  upon  lease  for  an 
nnexpired  terra  of  eighteen  years,  at  a rent  of 
651.  per  annum.  Considerable  objection  was 
raised  to  this  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  ifc 
would  be  better  to  build  on  a freehold  site'than 
on  ground  of  which  there  was  only  a short  lease, 
but  it  was  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Vestry  were  paying  651.  per  annnm  for  what  was 
at  present  almost  useless  to  them,  whereas  it 
could  be  profitably  utilised  by  the  proposed  build- 
ings  being  erected  upon  it,  whilst  Mr.  Middle- 
mass,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  observed 
that  it  was  really  a question  of  time,  as  there 
was  at  the  most  only  six  weeks  before  the  duties 
would  have  to  be  commenced.  He  added  that 
the  committee  had  been  everywhere  after  stables, 
bob  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Vestry 
wanted  them  the  price  went  up  far  beyond  their 
value,  and  the  same  was  the  case  in  reference 
to  the  proposal  to  build  on  freehold  sites.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  erection 
of  the  new  bnildings  will  be  at  once  commenced. 


, “LOST  IN  LONDON.” 

Under  the  above  beading  a correspondent  who 
signs  himself  “.J.  E.  S.,”  writes  thus  to  the  Daily 
News  of  a few  days  back  : — 

*'  I cannot  find  my  way  about  Loudon  without  asking  at 
almost  every  turn,  and  I believe  there  are  thousands  of 
others,  like  myself,  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  that 
great  city,  only  visiting  it  three  or  four  limes  a year,  who 
would  be  equally  grateful  if  something  could  I'o  done  to 
give  them  a clue  to  their  whereabouis  without  the  aid  ofa 
cab,  policeman,  or  good-natured  shopkeeper.  There  are 
many  streets  with  no  names  visible  at  all,  and  eVen  iu  the 
principal  thoroughfares  one  may  walk  half  a mile  and  not 
be  able  to  find  the  name  on  either  side  ofthe  street.  This 
state  of  things  is  bad  enough  by  day,  but  it  is  much  worse 
by  night,  when,  even  if  the  names  were  up,  one  could  not 
see  them.  What  I wish  to  propose,  or  rather  suggest,  is 
this,  that  the  names  of  the  streets  be  put  on  the  lamp 
glasses  as  you  now  see  at  many  of  the  railway  stations; 
the  coat  would  be  trilling,  and  the  boon  immense." 

The  inconvenience  complained  of  has  been  con- 
stantly the  subject  of  comment  in  our  columns, 
and  is  such  a serious  one  that  we  are  disposed  to 
give  full  value  to  any  representation  in  reference 
to  it.  Scarcely  any  town  in  England  is  so 
wretchedly  ill  provided  with  guides  to  the 
passenger  as  London,  which  of  all  others  ought  to 
be  the  best  provided  in  this  respect,  not  only  as 
the  place  where  more  strangers  come  than  to  any 
other  city,  but  because  it  is  so  extensive  in  itself 
that  those  who  have  lived  years  in  one  part  of  it 
are  liable  to  find  themselves  “ at  sea  ” if  unex- 
pectedly called  into  a region  they  have  not  be- 
come  acquainted  with.  There  is  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  the  state  of  uncertainty  and  irregularity 
iu  which  the  numbering  of  houses  and  the 
naming  of  streets  is  left,  as  the  revision  of  the 
system  of  numbering,  and  the  adequate  and 
complete  naming  of  all  the  streets,  is  only  n 
matter  of  little  trouble  aud  a very  moderate  ex- 
penditure. The  numbering  may  be  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  job,  perhaps,  but  is  the  least 
importaut,  as  when  a man  has  found  the  right 
street  he  can  generally  after  a short  search  find 
the  number  he  wants,  ifhe  bears  in  mind  that  the 
numbering  will  probably  not  be  couseontive,  and 
that  the  particular  number  he  happens  to  want 
will  generally  be  round  the  comer  and  not  in  the 
street  it  professes  to  belong  to  at  all.  But  the 
mere  puttiug  up  of  names  at  the  street-corners 
is  a matter  for  the  neglect  of  which  there  is  not 
a shadow  of  excuse.  The  suggestion  as  to 
painting  the  names  on  the  street-lamps, originally 
made  in  our  columns,  has  been  carried  out  in 
Piccadilly  and  a few  other  places,  and  should  be 
gononilly  adopted. 


NEW  LAMBETH  INFIRMARY:  LAYING 
THE  MEMORIAL  STONE. 

ALTnouen  the  new  infirmary  for  Lambeth, 
which  is  ill  course  of  erection  adjacent  to  the 
new  workhouse,  at  a cost  of  5O,OO0l.,  is  already 
considerably  advanced,  the  memorial  stone  was 
not  laid  until  last  week,  when  the  ceremony  was 
performed  on  Wednesday  afternoon  by  Mr.  Ward, 
the  chairman  of  the  Lambeth  Board  of  Guardians, 
in  the  presence  of  the  churchwardens  and  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  vestry,  the  trowel  being 
presented  to  the  chairman  by  Mr.  Robert  Taylor, 
who  was  the  first  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
guardians  and  urge  the  necessity  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  building.  The  iuscriptiou  on  the 
, stone  contains  the  names  of  the  guardians, 


together  with  those  of  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill,  the 
architects,  and  Mr.  James  Taylor,  the  builder. 

Mr.  Ward,  in  addressing  the  company  after 
laying  the  stone,  observed  that  many  persons 
had  been  opposed  to  the  erection  of  a new 
infirmary,  and  so  had  he  been  himself  at  one 
time,  but  that  opinion  bad  undergone  a change, 
both  as  regarded  himself  and  others,  and  after 
due  consideration  they  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  a building  was  necessary.  He 
believed  the  new  building  would  be  the  means  of 
adequately  relieving  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
The  infirmary  will  accommodate  278  males  and 
357  females. 


THREATENED  DESTRUCTION  OF 
ST.  WERBURGH’S  CHURCH,  BRISTOL. 
The  following  petition  is  being  numerously 
signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  and  its 
neighbourhood : — 

" Showeth  that  your  Petitioners  have  heard  with  grief 
that  a Bill  is  being  promoted  in  your  Right  Hdoourablo 
House  of  Parliament  for  the  desecration  and  destruction 
of  the  ancient  Church  of  Saint  Werburgh  in  the  central 
part  of  the  City  of  Bristol.  And  whereas  the  said  Church 
with  its  handsome  Tower  is  a great  ornament  to  the  said 
City,  and  indicates  to  all  who  resort  to  or  pass  through 
the  same,  that  it  has  been  for  many  ages  past  ono  of  the 
most  important  commercial  cities  of  this  Kingdom,  as  it 
still  is,  aud  as  your  Petilionersdevoutly  wishandpray  that 
it  may  continue  to  bo  for  many  more  ages  yet  to  come. 
We  your  Petitioners  earnestly  entreat  your  Right  Hononr- 
able  House  to  reject  the  aforesaid  Bill,  so  that  if  any 
street  improvements  should  be  necessary  they  may  be 
made  by  the  setting  back  of  retail  shops  and  houses,  and 
that  the  Church  may  remain  a mnnument  to  future 
citizens  that  their  ancestors  have  for  many  generatioos 
practised  those  social  observances  that  belong  Ui  a civilised 
and  Christian  people,  and  a means  whereby  they  and  their 
successors  may  also  longcoutinue  to  do  the  same." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Parliament  will  listen. 


THE  NEW  ACADEMY  OF  THE  PLASTIC 
ARTS,  VIENNA. 

On  a most  frequented  part  of  the  Ring, — 
that  circle  of  tho  finest  eroctioua  adorning 
modern  Vienna, — in  the  Opernring,  between 
the  Imperial  Opera  and  the  Kaiserburg,  the 
Albreohtsgasse  opens  to  tho  eye  a vista,  per. 
mittiug  it  to  rest  on  a colossal  building  in  the 
background,  ooenpying  one  side  of  a square. 
This  is  the  new  Academy  of  the  Plastic  Arts  of 
Vienna,  set  off  by  grounds  in  front,  the  centre  of 
which  will  be  occupied  by  a statue  of  Schiller, 
the  pedestal  for  which  has  already  been  placed. 

The  architect  of  the  academy  is  Herr  Hansen, 
whose  CO  - operation  and  ability  have  been 
repeatedly  called  into  requisition  for  the  re- 
building of  Vienna.  The  most  striking  feature 
in  his  design  is  the  portal  of  columns  of  the  prin- 
cipal front,  to  which  a number  of  steps  lead  up 
in  two  sections.  The  carriages  of  the  stairs 
form  two  iniposing  socles,  to  be  decorated  with 
sculpture.  The  six  columns  support  an  eutabla- 
ture,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a balcony,  and 
which  is  adorned  by  six  statues  standing  free. 
Thus  an  imposing  portico  is  created,  from  which 
we  may  enter  through  one  of  the  three  gates 
with  semicircular  arches  of  tho  vestibule.  At 
the  ends  of  the  two  flanks,  projections  jut  forth, 
interrupting  the  uniformity  of  the  front,  how- 
ever, only  by  wider  windows  and  arches  ami 
double  columns.  These  projections  rise  turret- 
like  above  the  roof,  and  have  closed  facing- walla, 
adorned  with  plastic  decorations.  The  stylo  of 
the  whole  building  is  a kind  of  Italian  Renais- 
sance. A massive  ground-story  of  freestone, 
with  only  scanty,  broad,  round-headed  windows; 
baa  over  it  an  entresol,  also  of  freestone,  but  pro- 
vided  with  numerous  square-headed  windows. 
Ab<)ve  this  base  rises  a two-storied  series  of 
semicircular  arches,  imposing  by  their  great 
number,  and  decorated  with  pilasters,  festoons, 
wreaths,  and  so  on.  Nob  each  round-headed  arch 
contains  a window,  niches  alternating  with  wiu. 
dowB.  In  these  niches,  which  contain  another 
smaller  arch  with  pedimental  head,  small  statues, 
casts  of  classic  models,  will  be  placed.  The 
building  contains  large  courts,  admitting  the 
Deeessary  light,  and  offers  in  its  woll-lighted 
rooms  every  requirement  for  students  and 
teachers.  There  are  arcades  in  the  courts  for 
facilitating  intercommunication.  Side  • light 
alternates  with  sky-light,  according  to  require- 
ment, thus  assisting  ver3'  much  in  displaying  the 
merits  of  the  Lamberg  Gallery,  left  by  its  noble 
donor  to  the  Institute,  and  to  be  transferred  to 
this  new  abode.  Ample  provision  is  further 
made  for  the  library  and  collection  of  engravings 
and  drawings  of  the  Academy,  which  have 
recently  been  very  much  enriched,  and  which 
hitherto  were  stored  away  in  unsuitable 
localities. 
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THE  PALACE  HOTEL,  BUXTON. 

L\RGE  DEAWING.KOOM. 

This  room  has  been  decorated  and  fornisbed 
on  a scale  seldom  adopted  in  similar  establish- 
ments. The  arrangements  of  the  carpet  and 
fomitare  are  such  that  the  room  can  be  speedily 
converted  into  a ball-room,  the  flooring  having 
been  specially  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The 
room  is  70  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  is  lighted  by  six 
large  windows,  the  entrance  being  obtained  from 
the  corridor  on  the  west,  with  an  exit  to  the 
croquet  lawn.  The  furniture  is  in  the  style  of 
the  last  century,  and  one  is  struck  on  entering 
with  the  rich,  yet  subdued  effect  which  is 
obtained  by  the  low-toned  covering  of  the  fur. 
niture,  draperies,  and  decorations,  relieved  from 
monotony  by  the  masses  being  broken  up  with 
hand-painted  panels  of  birds  and  flowers  on  gold 
ground.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  panels  of 
cool  buff  and  pale  blue,  the  ornament  being  of 
the  same  period  as  the  furniture,  some  of  the 
members  being  picked  out  in  colour  and  gold. 
The  large  cove  over  the  cornice,  extending  round 
the  room,  is  divided  into  panels,  with  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  flowers,  fruits,  and  birds, 
typical  of  the  months,  painted  by  band. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  an  all-over  pattern 
in  different  shades  of  neutral  green ; the  fur- 
niture  is  ebonised,  with  mouldings  picked  out  in 
gold,  carved  frieze,  bevelled  edged  mirrors,  and 
panels  of  figures,  peacocks  and  other  birds,  and 
flowers,  painted  on  gold  ground.  The  principal 
pieces  of  furniture  are  a large  cabinet,  console- 
table,  jardiniere,  ohimney-glasses,  and  centre 
ottoman.  The  architectural  woodwork  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  same  spirit,  the  panels  of  the 
doors  being  filled  with  stained  glass  of  appro- 
priate  design.  The  carpet  is  of  Wilton  manu- 
facture, The  room  at  night  is  lighted  with  gas, 
having  a ten- light  chandelier  of  polished  brass, 
with  a five-light  chandelier  on  either  side,  and 
lights  fixed  to  the  mirrors  in  variona  parts  of  the 
room.  The  work  was  carried  ont  by  Messrs. 
Kendal,  Milne,  & Co.,  of  Manchester,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  R.  Duke,  of  Buxton,  and  Mr. 
Owen  W.  Davis,  of  London,  architects. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT.* 

ARCHITECrUBAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  set  of  regnlations  refer  to  the  progress 
of  actual  flames.  With  certain  exceptions,  such 
as  bressumers,  no  timber  is  to  be  fixed  nearer 
than  half  a brick  to  the  face  of  the  wall.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  half  brick  reveal  which  is 
now  nniversal,  and  which  we  do  not  see  in  the 
houses  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  and  the  object  of 
which  is  to  do  something  towards  keeping 
windows  and  doors  a little  out  of  harm’s  way 
when  there  is  a fire  next  door.  For  the  same 
purpose  is  the  very  salutary  rule  that  every 
party  yvall  must  go  up  of  the  full  thickness 
which  it  has  at  the  top  story  through  the  roof 
to  a height  of  at  least  15  in.  above  the  adjoining 
roof,  and  if  there  is  any  projection  like  a lantern 
or  dormer  fixed  on  the  roof  within  4 ft.,  the 
party  wall  is  to  rise  15  in.  above  the  highest 
part  of  it,  and  1 ft.  wider  each  way.  Fifteen 
inches  may  seem  a small  parapet,  and  so  it  is, 
but  I have  watched  the  progress  of  fires  in 
London,  and  have  noticed  that  this  low  barrier 
is  often  Bufiicient  to  save  the  roof  of  the  next- 
door  house  from  catching,  and  always  serves  to 
delay  its  catching  for  along  time. 

All  roofs  and  projections  upon  them  are  to  be 
covered  with  incombustible  materials.  All  cor- 
mces  and  other  projections,  except  in  buildings 
placed  lar  from  neighbouring  buildings,  are  to  be 
of  incombustible  materials ; and  where  a gutter  at 
an  external  wall  is  made  of  wood,  there  must  be 
a parapet  in  front  of  it. 

Lastly  : When  fire  gets  a strong  hold,  where 
does  It  do  most  mischief?  In  places  where 
many  people  assemble,  and  their  escape  is  en. 
dangered,  the  mischief  is  incalculable ; and  in 
places  where  a vast  body  of  fire  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  it  forms  a furnace  so  tierce,  that  not 
only  is  it  incapable  of  being  put  ont,  bub  it  can- 
not  even  be  kept  under  control.  This,  again,  is 
the  subject  of  definite  regnlations  intended  to 
binder  the  spread  of  it  when  great  danger  is  ex- 
pected.  There  is  a very  stringent  rule,  indeed 
(Sect.  27)  that  no  single  building  is  to  be  erected 
for  trade  or  raanufaotnre  containing  more  than 
210,000  cubic  feet,  and  no  two  buildings  which 
together  would  amount  to  such  a bulk  may  be 
thrown  together,  except  by  an  opening  of  certain 

• By  Mr,  T.  Roger  Smith.  See  p.  279,  anie. 


Specified  moderate  dimensions,  and  fitted  with 
two  iron  doors.  This  is  an  endeavour  to  limit 
the  bulk  of  fire  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  case  of 
warehouses. 

There  is  also  a regulation  that  the  staircases 
and  corridors  of  all  public  bnildings  must  be  of 
stone  or  other  fire-proof  material,  and  that  the 
same  must  be  the  case  in  every  building  above  a 
certain  size,  and  let  out  in  separate  tenements. 
Opinion  has  altered  as  to  the  practical  value  of 
stone,  for  staircases  and  landings  which  it  is 
desired  to  render  fire-resisting,  during  the  twenty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  Act  became 
law,  and  whenever  it  is  amended,  this  rule  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  varied,  and  other  rules 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  fireproof  construe- 
tionwill  be  introduced;  but  at  present  the  rule 
is  very  definite,  and  permits  stone  to  be  con- 
sidered and  employed  as  a fireproof  material. 

We  now  reach  the  third  division  of  onr  sub- 
ject,— rights  of  adjoining  occupiers,— and  in 
respect  of  these  we  have  in  the  Building  Act  a 
distinct  part  (the  third),  in  addition  to  some 
isolated  regulations  which  occur  in  other  parts 
of  the  Aot. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  sabjeot,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  some  description  of  that 
famous  architectural  bone  of  contention,  a 
“party-wall,”  a portion  of  a building  to  which  I 
have  already  had  to  make  reference  on  several 
occasions,  but  which  I have  not  yet  attempted 
to  define  or  explain. 

The  natural  idea  of  a party-wall  is  that  it  is 
one  which  stands  partly  on  the  property  of  one 
owner  and  partly  upon  that  of  another,  and  such 
a situation  is  necessary  to  make  a wall  into  a 
party-wall  for  some  purposes.  But  che  Building 
Act  does  not  re'^ognise  the  question  of  whose 
land  the  wall  stands  upon,  and  gives  the  follow- 
ing definition  (in  the  interpretation  danse, 
section  3): — “Party-wall  shall  apply  to  every 
wall  used  or  built  in  order  to  be  used  as  a separa- 
tion of  any  building  from  any  other  building 
with  a view  to  the  same  being  occupied  by 
different  persons.”  It  is,  therefore,  only  when  a 
wall  is  actually  used  as  a separation  between 
two  buildings,  or  obviously  intended  for  that  use, 
that  it  is  a party-wall  under  the  Act,  and  it 
appears  that  it  would  still  be  so  if  wholly  on  one 
owner’s  land,  and  yet  serving  to  separate  two 
structures.  Recent  decisions  have  made  it 
appear  that  when  a house  in  a row  is  higher 
than  its  neighbours,  the  side  walls  which  separate 
it  from  those  right  and  left  of  it  will  be  con- 
sidered  party-walis  as  high  as  they  separate 
different  buildings,  but  their  upper  portions, 
which  inclose  the  sides  of  the  higher  honse,  may 
be  considered  external  walls. 

Now,  ninety.nine  ont  of  every  hundred  build, 
ings  in  London  are  separated  from  neighbours  by 
party. walla.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of  some  mo- 
ment  to  know  what  may  and  what  may  not  be 
done  to  these  walls,  because  it  is  obvious  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  if  I desire  to  bnild,  and 
have  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  party-walla, 

I am  extremely  limited  as  to  the  work  I can  do ; 
while,  if  I and  my  adjoining  neighbour  are  free 
to  do  just  as  we  like,  I can  inflict  the  greatest 
hardships  at  pleasure  on  my  neighbours  right 
and  left,  or  they  on  me. 

The  law  with  regard  to  this  is  in  effect  a clever 
compromise,  and  one  which  in  practice  works 
fairly  well.  _ It  is  briefly  this,— If  I want  to  re- 
build or  build,  I am  at  liberty  to  repair  the  party- 
walls,— even  to  rebuild  them  if  they  need  it ; to 
substitute  brick  for  wood,  if  a wooden  framework 
does  duty  as  a party-wall ; to  raise  the  party, 
walls,  to  strengthen  them,  to  thicken  them,  to 
build  against  them,  and,  in  short,  to  do  anything 

with  them  which  I can  reasonably  desire  to  do. 
But  my  neighbours  have  a right  to  three  months’ 
formal  notice  of  my  intention  to  do  this.  Conse- 
quently those  who  are  wise,  as  soon  as  there  is 
a talk  of  building  in  London,  give  notices  right 
and  left,  even  before  plana  are  made  out,  and 
give  them  to  every  person  who  can  possibly  be 
interfered  with  ; but  the  wise  are  few,  and  even 
in  their  case  three  months  is  long  to  wait ; and 
it  constantly  happens  that  leave  to  go  on  before 
the  expiry  of  the  three  months  is  purchased  by 
some  money  payment. 

Elaborate  rules  are  included  in  the  Act  as  to 
the  expense  of  dealing  with  a party  wall ; they 
may  be  shortly  summed  up  thus  : If  the  work 
to  be  done  to  the  wall  is  occasioned  by  its  beiiur 
decayed  or  unsuitable,  its  cost  is  to  be  divided 
between  the  owners  on  each  side.  If,  however, 
it  has  to  be  done  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
man  who  is  erecting  the  new  building,  then  the 
coat  is  to  be  borne  by  him.  There  are  careful 
provisions  for  ascertaining  and  dividing  this  cost, 


and  on  tho  whole  this  section  of  the  Aot  is 
perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  distinct  and  com- 
plete of  any. 

These  provisions  extend  beyond  party  walls 
to  arches  and  fire-proof  floors,  which  may  be 
employed  to  form  a horizontal  separation, 
between  two  tenements  that  are  under  one  roof, 
the  whole  of  them  being  included  under  the 
name  of  party  structures. 

Among  the  general  rules  of  construction  there 
are  several  which  affect  party-walis,  but  of  these 
the  greater  part  have  come  under  our  notice. 

The  Aot  contemplates  the  possibility  of  a 
party-wall  ceasing  to  be  so  if  the  bnildings  on 
both  sides  of  it  are  in  the  same  occupation,  and 
this  may  be  done  at  pleasure,  except  tho  two 
buildings  would  have  a cubic  contents  of 
more  than  216,000  cubic  feet.  When  this  is  the 
case  strict  rules  as  to  a limited  opening,  and  two 
WTought-iron  doors,  come  into  play. 

Our  fourth  and  fifth  heads  may  be  very  briefly 
disposed  of. 

The  fourth,  you  may  recollect,  was  the  question 
of  health.  There  are  very  few  provisions  that 
relate  to  health  in  the  Building  Act.  There  are, 
however,  some  in  the  Local  Management  Act,  and 
the  Act  now  under  consideration  especially 
directs  that  cellars  and  underground  rooms  must 
be  built  as  that  Act  directs.  That  is  to  say, 
7 ft.  high,  with  a fire-place  and  a window,  with 
ceiling  1 ft.  above  the  pavement,  with  an  area 
3 ft.  wide,  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  tho 
room,  and  having  its  floor  6 in.  below  the  room 
floor.  These  provisions,  allow  me  to  observe, 
ought  to  be  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  suburban 
honsea. 

The  Building  Act  further  requires  all  habitable 
rooms  to  be  at  least  7 ft.  high.  If  they  are 
attics,  they  are  to  be  7 ft,  high  over  at  least 
half  their  area.  It  also  requires  that  to  every 
building  where  all  the  rooms  cannot  be  venti- 
lated  and  lighted  from  the  street  there  shall  be 
an  open  space  of  at  least  100  ft.  snper.,  but  it 
omits  to  require  that  this  shall  bo  used  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation. 

These,  I think,  are  all  the  scanty  provisions 
with  regard  to  health.  Under  other  Acts  there 
are  provisions  with  regard  to  drainage  and  water 
supply,  but  I am  not  aware  of  any  applicable  to 
the  soil  on  which  houses  are  built,  and  which  is 
often  both  damp  and  noisome. 

The  legislation  which  regnlates  enjoyment  of 
the  street  frontage  is  our  fifth  head.  What  is 
actually  incorporated  in  the  Building  Act  is  con- 
tained in  Part  I.  (Sec,  26),  and  briefly  provides 
that  shop-fronts  in  narrow  streets  may  project 
5 in.,  and  wide  ones  10  in.,  and  that  except  these 
fronts  and  the  architectural  decorations  of  the 
building,  nothing  may  project  beyond  tho  general 
line  of  front  in  any  street,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Board  of  Works.  The  general  line 
of  bnildings  is  not  always  easy  to  determine,  and 
leads  to  many  differences  and  to  many  references 
to  the  Board  of  Works  ; but  the  general  effect  of 
the  enactment  is,  that  in  a street  you  cannot 
bring  out  the  front  of  your  honse  at  all  beyond 
your  neighbour’s,  or  throw  out  a portico,  or  a 
bay-window,  or  any  each  projection,  wibhont 
leave  first  obtained.  The  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Aot  and  the  City  Sewers  Act  extend  these 
atipnlatione,  and  give  tho  anthorities  power  to 
demolish  a building  which  transgresses  the  proper 
line.  There  is  a relaxation  of  tho  rule  if  the 
projection  be  more  than  30  ft.  from  a street. 

\Ve  have  now  gone  through  the  most  important 
of  the  provisions  of  tho  Aot.  It  is,  I think,  ad. 
visable  that  we  should  next  notice  exceptions  and 
exemptions.  There  are  a certain  number  of 
buildings  exempt  by  Act  of  Parliament,  such  as 
for  example  Royal  and  Government  buildings  and 
railway  buildings.  There  are  also  certain  build, 
ings  exempt  by  their  nature.  These  are  insu- 
lated  buildings  under  a certain  size  and  at  a 
certain  prescribed  distance  from  roads  and  ad- 
joining  owners.  Conservatories  are  also  exempt. 

Repairs  that  do  not  affect  the  structure  are 
also  exempt,  bat  with  these  exceptions,  all  new 
buildings  and  alterations  are  subject  to  the  Act, 
and  when  an  alteration  is  so  extensive  as  to 
amount  to  more  than  half  a rebuilding,  tho  whole 
building  is  required  to  be  taken  down  if  not  in 
conformity  to  the  Aot.  There  is  one  very  re- 
markable  exception,  however,  which  must  not  be 
passed  over  lightly,  as  it  introduces  a very  im- 
portant  element  into  the  practice  of  district 
surveyors  and  into  their  relations  with  their 
brother  architects.  I allude  to  the  rule  (Sec.  30 
the  last  of  the  rules  of  construction)  which  says 
that  every  public  building  shall  be  constructed 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  approved  by  the  dis- 
trict surveyor,  op,  iu  the  event  of  disagreement. 
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as  may  be  determieed  by  the  llotropolitau  Board. 
Thia  is  extremely  wide,  it  fixes  a great  responsi- 
bility  upon  the  district  surveyor,  and  it  of  course 
leaves  room  for  diversity  of  practice.  The 
members  of  the  District  Surveyors’  Association 
have  come  to  an  agreement  among  themselves  as 
to  certain  main  rules,  bat  these  of  course  still 
leave  a considerable  amount  of  individual  respon. 
sibility.  These  rules  amount  to  this,  that  build- 
ings  with  ordinary  floors,  tie-beam  roofs,  and  no 
doubtful  construction,  should  be  as  strong  as 
warehouses,  or  in  fact  a little  more  so,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  special  and  unusual  constructions 
the  district  surveyor  should  consult  with  the 
standing  committee  on  the  subject. 

As  a consequence  of  the  discretion  with  regard 
to  public  buildings  given  to  the  district  sur. 
veyor,  he  ought  to  see  the  complete  drawings 
before  any  pnblic  building  is  begun,  and  ought 
to  be  supplied  with  a set  of  tracings.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  customary;  but  it  is  not 
provided  for  by  any  express  stipulation  or  regu- 
lation  in  the  Act.  I recommend  you,  however, 
iu  your  own  practice,  to  adhere  to  it,  as  other- 
wise  that  officer  is  almost  bound,  for  bis  own 
protection,  to  object  to  matters  with  regard  to 
which,  having  the  explanation  before  him,  he 
would  probably  not  need  to  raise  a question. 

There  is  another  large  aeries  of  exceptional 
cases,  being  those  to  which  the  rules  of  the  Act 
do  not  apply,  or  those  features  which  may  be,  in 
some  cases,  exempt  from  the  Act,  and  for  these 
it  is  provided  that  the  sanction  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  must  be  obtained.  Such  cases  are 
constantly  occurring.  Concrete  buildings  and 
iron  buildings  aro  familiar  examples  of  irregu- 
larities in  the  main  structures  j and  roofs  with 
barge-boards,  wooden  porticoes,  and  open  sheds, 
are  such  examples  of  irregularities  in  features. 
These  and  projections  beyond  the  general  line  of 
frontage  have  to  be  applied  for  by  letter,  accom- 
panied  by  a cloth  tracing,  showing  the  work  or 
building  for  which  a sanction  is  requested,  and 
stating  the  circumstances  which  make  it  reason- 
able  to  grant  consent.  It  is  not  invariably  the 
case  that  applicants  are  reasonable,  and  not 
quite  a matter  of  course  that  the  Board  will  take 
the  view  which  they  are  asked  to  take ; but  I 
cannot  say  that  many  serious  difficulties  arising 
out  of  these  regulations  have  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

I have  to  say  something  about  the  working  of 
the  Act,  which  is,  as  you  all  know,  carried  out 
by  the  district  surveyors  of  the  various  districts 
of  the  metropolis.  Most  of  them  are  practising 
architects.  They  are  now  appointed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  no  person  is 
admitted  to  be  even  a candidate  for  the  appoint, 
meub  who  has  not  first  passed  an  examination 
which  is  held  by  the  Institute  of  Architseta,  and 
has  not  received  a certificate  of  competency  from 
that  body.  Each  surveyor  superintends  a dis- 
trict, which  may  be  a parish,  or  two  or  three 
parishes,  or  part  of  a parish,  as  it  may  happen, 
within  the  limits  of  which  it  is  his  duty  to  see 
that  the  Building  Act  is  enforced,  and  he  has  to 
keep  an  office  within  his  district. 

The  builder  engaged  to  do  any  building  work 
situated  within  a metropolitan  district,  and  which 
comes  under  the  Act,  is  bound,  except  it  be  an 
emergency,  to  give  two  days’  previous  notice  in 
writing  to  the  district  surveyor,  and  though,  in 
case  of  emergency,  he  may  begin  at  once,  he  is 
bound  to  give  immediate  notice,  and  he  is  liable 
to  a fine  for  commencing  to  build  without  notice. 
The  Act  does  not  make  it  incumbent  on  the 
architect  to  give  this  notice,  nor  indeed,  I'eoognise 
an  architect  in  any  shape  or  way.  This,  by  the 
bye,  we  may,  I think,  accept  as  a compliment  to 
our  profession,  as  it  is  iuipHod  that  it  is  on  those 
buildings  where  no  architect  is  couceruod  that 
the  district  surveyor  is  most  reeded. 

The  district  surveyor  inspects  the  work  during 
its  progress.  If  any  irregularity  or  infringe- 
naent  of  the  Act  presents  itself,  he  gives  notioo 
that  it  is  to  be  rectified,  and  if  the  notice  is  not 
attended  to  ho  can  summon  the  builder  before 
a magistrate,  who,  if  on  hearing  the  case  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  order  is  a proper  one,  enforces 
its  observance. 

When  the  building  is  completed,  the  district 
surveyor  is  paid  by  the  builder  his  fee,  which  is 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  building,  and  can  bo 
enforced  by  law  if  not  paid.  Lastly,  every 
month  the  surveyor  reports  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  the  buildings  completed  within  his  dis- 
trict during  the  month,  and  the  superintending 
architect,  who  is  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Board  iu  all  that  relates  to  London  buildings, 
examines  and  tabulates  these  returns. 

In  drawing  these  remarks  to  a close,  I wish 


distinctly  to  warn  you  that  I have  not  attempted 
to  give  an  exhaustive  or  even  a minutely  exact 
account  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  I have 
only  proposed  to  give  you  a general  idea  of  the 
nature  of  its  principal  provisions,  and  above  all 
of  the  reasons  for  them  ; and  if  I Lave  succeeded 
in  enabling  you  to  understand  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  the  regulations  which  it  contains,  1 
shall  have  fully  accomplished  all  that  I proposed 
to  myself,  and  you  will  not  have  given  your 
attendance  here  in  vain.  For  the  details,  you 
must  search  the  Act  for  yourselves. 

I may,  however,  perhaps,  add  a word  or  two 
respecting  the  office  of  district  surveyor,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  many  of  my  hearers  are  more  or 
less  ambitious  of  holding  the  appointment. 

The  preliminary  examination,  as  far  as  I am 
at  liberty  to  give  you  an  account  of  it,  is  partly 
by  written  questions,  and  portly  viv&  voce.  It 
requires  the  candidate  to  have  a good  general 
acquaintance  with  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  construction,  and  a familiarity  with  the  aotnal 
application  of  the  Building  Act  to  practice,  before 
he  can  hope  to  pass.  Of  course,  in  an  examina- 
tion which  does  not  occupy  many  hours,  the 
questions  cannot  go  over  a very  large  range  of 
subjects,  and  they  may  happen  to  dwell  upon 
some  topic  which  is  a candidate’s  strong  point, 
or  to  hit  him  in  a weak  point ; but,  generally 
speaking,  and  especially  since  the  paper-work 
is  supplemented  by  vivA  voce  questions,  the 
examination  is  certain  to  disclose  any  decided 
want  of  preparation  or  of  experience  on  the  part 
of  candidates.  My  advice  would  be  that,  before 
offering  himself  for  this  examination,  the  yonng 
architect,  even  when  well  up  in  theory,  should 
see  some  practice,  and  incur  some  responsibility, 
and  become  to  some  extent  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  the  Building  Act  when  applied  to 
London  buildings. 

The  same  sort  of  advice  is,  in  my  opinion, 
needed  as  to  subsequent  procedure.  Gentlemen 
often  make  themselves  candidates  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  district  surveyor  when  they  are  young 
and  unknown,  and  spend  their  five,  or  six,  or 
eight,  or  even  ten  years,  slowly  making  their 
way  to  the  front  with  an  amount  of  labour  which 
is  very  disheartening.  I am  quite  aware  that 
there  is  no  obtaining  a district  without  repeated 
applications  ; but  I am,  at  the  same  time,  quite 
sure  that  the  candidate  who  does  not  start  until 
he  has  made  some  friends  and  got  some  position, 
and  until  he  has  experience  and  skill  enough  to 
warrant  him  in  feeling  confident  that  when  be 
got  a district  he  could  do  it  full  j ustice,  has  by  far 
the  best  chance,  is  saving  the  members  of  the 
Board  trouble,  and  will  relieve  himself  from  a 
great  deal  of  disheartening  and  unnecessary 
waiting  and  pains. 

It  requires  that  knowledge  of  building  which 
nothing  in  the  world  bub  experience  can  give,  to 
enable  a district  surveyor  to  discharge  his  duties 
with  success  and  completeness.  Within  a month 
of  my  own  appointment  to  the  office,  for  example, 
I had  more  than  one  structural  matter  of  great 
importance  to  deal  with,  which  required  care, 
but  which,  with  care,  was  to  me  perfectly  clear 
and  straightforward;  yet  in  each  of  these  cases, 
had  I been  unable  to  bring  some  considerable 
experience  to  bear,  I should  have  felt  painfully 
responsible,  and  should  iu  all  probability  have 
come  to  wrong  conclnsions.  Those  of  you, 
therefore,  who  propose  to  become  candidates  for 
these  appointments  will  permit  me  to  suggest  to 
you  that  yon  be  not  in  too  great  a hurry,  and 
that  you  look  upon  the  office  as  one  which  by  no 
means  consists  merely  of  a dull  round  of  routine 
work,  agreeably  diversified  by  the  receipt  of 
occasional  fees.  The  work  of  a district  sur- 
veyor, if  it  contain,  as  it  docs,  a great  deal  of 
routine,  makes  also  constant  demands  on  his 
vigilance,  his  firmness,  his  tact  in  dealing  with 
men,  his  knowledge  of  building  and  of  the 
Building  Act,  and  his  honesty  of  purpose. 

One  word  as  to  another  aspect  of  the  question, 
namely,  your  relations  to  the  district  surveyor 
when  you  have  to  deal  with  him  in  your  capacity 
as  architects.  Do  not  look  upon  him  as  a bug- 
bear  and  a nuisance,  to  be  avoided  if  possible, 
and  endured  only  when  you  cannot  escape  him  ; 
but  recollect  that  he  is  a brother  professional 
man,  whose  official  position  entitles  him  to  re- 
cognition. Whatever  the  work  may  be,  small  or 
large,  which  you  have  to  carry  out  in  his  district, 
ask  him  for  an  appointment  beforehand,  take 
him  the  plans,  request  him  to  do  you  the  favour 
to  examine  them  with  you,  and  if  be  points  out 
that  you  are  clearly  proposing  to  contravene  the 
Building  Act,  either  alter  your  plans,  or  (if  the 
case  is  one  which  admits  of  such  a course)  apply 
in  the  regular  way  to  the  Board  of  Works  for 


, permission  to  carry  out  what  you  want.  There 
is  no  use  in  trying  to  evade  or  get  over  an  Act 
of  Parliament  which  has  to  be  administered,  and 
which  the  official  surveyor  knows  better  than 
you  do.  You,  as  a professional  man,  will  find 
the  district  surveyor  ready  to  give  you  any  help 
or  advice  that  he  can,  if  you  approach  him  pro- 
perly ; but  if  you  differ  from  him,  and  determine 
to  fight  it  out,  the  chances  are  against  you. 

Our  subject  is  not  even  yet  exhausted,  bub  I 
shall  not  pursue  it  further.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  intoresting  to  tell  you  something  about  that 
unwritten  law  which  the  decisions  of  the  conrfcs 
or  of  the  police  magistrates  have  gradually 
though  slowly  created  by  way  of  interpretations 
and  limitations  of  the  verbal  enactments  of  the 
statute.  It  would  bo  very  curious  to  trace  the 
history  of  enactments  for  London  down  from 
the  first  beginning  to  the  present  day.  It  would 
be  curious,  also,  to  compare  the  Acta  in  force  in 
those  towns  and  cities  which  possess  a local  Act 
with  the  London  Building  Act,  and  to  note  the 
points  of  resemblance  and  of  contrast.  It  would 
be  not  a little  instructive  to  consider  the  various 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  amend  the 
present  Act  by  bills,  none  of  whioh  have  become 
iaw,  and  it  would  be  very  useful  to  place  before 
you  all  the  other  legislative  enactments  whioh 
bear  upon  buildings  in  London.  But  I simply 
name  these  topics  as  showing  that  the  subject  is 
a very  large  one,  and  one  that  may  be  advan- 
tageously discussed  and  can  bo  profitably  pursued 
in  various  directions  by  yourselves,  or  which 
might  possibly  be  resumed  at  some  future  day 
with  advantage  to  this  Association.  For  the 
present  I think  we  shall  have  done  enough  if  we 
have  managed  to  understand  the  basis  upon 
which  this,  the  principal  enactment  relating  to 
London  buildings,  is  constructed, — a basis  which, 
as  I told  you  at  starting,  consists  in  regulations 
directed  mainly  towards  security  of  structure, 
security  against  fire,  a fair  regulation  of  party 
structures,  some  slight  regard  to  public  healtli, 
and  regularity  of  frontage  to  the  streets. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Nash,  in  response  to  an  invitation  by  the 
Chairman  to  open  the  discussion,  said  that 
Mr.  Koger  Smith’s  papers  were  always  so  very 
ample  and  perspicuous  that  it  was  generally 
difficult  to  add  to  them.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Smith’s  remarks  as  to  the  time  when  building 
regulations  for  London  were  first  promulgated, 
although  there  wore  no  Building  Acts,  properly 
so-called,  in  early  days,  yet,  600  years  ago  the 
first  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  his  aldermen 
made  regulations  for  party. walls  in  the  City  of 
London.  Nearly  100  years  later  another  regula- 
tion was  promulgated  requiring  that  all  the 
buildings  iu  the  metropolis  should  be  covered 
with  tiles  aud  slates  instead  of  with  straw.  Then, 
iu  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  several  Acts  were 
passed  having  relation  to  buildings  ; but  of  course 
the  most  important  Act,  and  the  one  most 
analogous  to  that  whioh  we  had  now,  was  that 
passed  in  1667,  a year  after  the  Fire  of  London ; 
but  then,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  rebuilding 
the  City,  it  was  found  so  extremely  difficult  to 
control  men  in  their  buildings,  that  three  years 
afterwards  (i.e.,ial670)  another  and  much  more 
stringent  Aob  was  passed,  which  made  it  com- 
pulsory for  every  mau  who  was  going  to  erect  a 
building  to  pay  6a.  8d.  to  the  Chamberlain  of 
London,  upon  which  the  surveyor  would  inspect 
the  site,  but  until  this  was  done  no  mau  was 
allowed  to  build.  If  a similar  provision  were  in 
force  at  the  present  day  muoh  good  might  result. 
The  Act  of  1670  was  followed  by  the  very  excel- 
lent Act  of  the  14  Geo.  III.,  which  served  its  pur- 
pose  very  well  indeed  until  the  year  1844,  when 
another  Act  was  passed,  followed  by  the  present 
Act  iu  1855.  After  1844  there  occurred  what 
might  be  described  aa  agreat  diaturbance  in  the 
building  atmosphere  of  London,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  present  Act  was  passed  that  there  was 
anything  like  settled  weather.  In  his  (Mr. 
Naah’s)  opinion,  the  present  Act  was  a most 
excellent  one,  notwithstanding  the  cavilling  aud 
qaibbling  which  it  aometimes  gave  rise  to,  and 
was  worthy  of  the  utmost  consideration  as  the 
only  possible  foundation  of  any  future  Act,  foriu 
framing  new  Building  Acts  it  was  extremely 
detrimental  to  be  continually  changing  the  stylo 
and  manner  of  the  Act.  He  was  not  perhaps 
disposed  to  wholly  agree  with  everything  in  Mr. 
Smith’s  paper.  On  public  grounds,  a Building 
Act  should  seek  to  ensure  the  stability  of  build- 
ings without  an  undue  interference  with  private 
righta.  Mr.  Smith  had  admirably  sketched  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  which  had  for  their  object 
the  prevention  of  fire;  but  in  his  (Mr.  Naah’s) 
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opinion  tbe  Act  should  chiefly  be  directed  to  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  fire  after  it 
had  once  originated.  If  a man  erected  bis  build- 
ing so  that  it  could  be  rapidly  burned  down,  be 
was  the  greatest  sufferer  ; but  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  build  so  that  others  should  suffer 
through  hia  remissneea.  In  other  words,  aa  to 
matters  of  constructional  stability  and  such 
matters  as  affect  the  public  safety,  the  Bnildiog 
Acts  should  contain  imperative  provisions  j 
but  it  should  interfere  only  to  a slight 
degree  for  the  nrotection  of  the  individual 
who  was  to  inhabit  the  house.  Likewise 
with  regard  to  sanitary  matters,  tbe  public 
sanitation  should  be  most  thoroughly  taken 
care  of;  and  within  certain  limits  it  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  individual  also.  With  regard 
to  the  drains  of  private  houses,  it  would  be  well 
if  they  were  regulated  under  a special  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  should  exercise  a more  effi- 
cient control  over  them  than  that  exercised  by 
the  present  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act.  The  construction  of  drains  beneath  the 
basements  of  houses  was  a work  which  needed 
very  special  supervision,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  the  district  surveyor,  with  the  duties 
which  he  had  already  to  perform,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  undertake  such  supervision.  It  was 
necessary  to  Lave  some  special  officer,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  district  surveyor,  to  undertake  that 
work.  When  a new  Act  was  passed  he  hoped 
some  change  would  be  made  aa  to  the  legality  of 
9-in.  walls,  which  could  now  be  built  25  ft.  high. 
He  had  seen  houses  of  three  stories  built  with 
only  9-in.  walls, — a most  flimsy  construction. 
It  should  be  made  illegal  to  erect  a bouse  of 
more  than  two  stories  with  9-in.  walls.  Another 
point  which  required  amendment  in  any  future 
Act  was  the  question  of  district  surveyors’  fees. 
The  district  surveyor  should  not  be  put  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  he  sometimes  experienced  in 
recovering  his  fees,  after  having  bestowed  a great 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  in  seeing  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  were  complied  with.  Several 
proposals  had  been  made  for  remedying  this 
defect  in  the  Act,  but  none  had  been  adopted. 
The  most  effective  way  would  probably  be  to 
impose  a slight  ta.x  on  the  building,  just  sufficient 
to  cover  surveyors’  fees.  Tbe  tax  could  be  ool- 
lected  by  means  of  stamps  to  be  affixed  upon  the 
licence  to  commence  building,  and  until  the 
builder  bad  obtained  such  licence,  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  oommeuoe  operations. 

Mr.  C.  I'’.  Hayward  said  he  hoped  that  no  one 
present  would  learn  to  regard  the  district  surveyor 
as  a bugbear,  although  there  were  some  raerabers  of 
the  architectural  profession  who  affected  to  regard 
him  in  that  light,  and  who  delighted  to  put  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  the  authority  which  the 
surveyor  wielded  by  virtue  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  Building  Act,  as  if  his 
whole  and  sole  object  was  to  place  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  their  buildings  being  erected.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  district  surveyor 
was  generally  a professional  man  of  long  standing, 
and  one  whose  sympathies  were  likely  to  be  with 
rather  than  against  those  who  found  some  diffi- 
culties in  making  their  buildings  comply  with 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act.  It  was 
.necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  that  tbo 
law  should  make  certain  stipulations  as  to  build- 
ing, and  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  profession, 
no  less  than  to  that  of  the  public,  that  tbe 
enforcement  of  the  enactments  of  tbe  Legislature 
should  be  vested  in  the  bands  of  architectural 
practitioners.  It  was,  therefore,  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  district  surveyors,  in  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  their  duties,  should  ever 
evoke  anything  like  a feeling  of  hostility  on  tbe 
part  of  their  professional  brethren.  It  was  also, 
he  thought,  to  be  regretted  that  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  paper  was  only  a local  Act, — the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act, — and  that  there  were 
many  Acts  in  force  in  other  large  towns  which 
were  likewise  purely  local.  Professional  men 
whose  practice  extended  over  a wide  area  would 
find  that  these  local  Acts  differed  very  materially 
from  each  other  and  from  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  and  their  provisions  were  often 
quoted  by  those  who  wished  to  controvert  the 
district  surveyor’s  interpretation  of  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act.  The  multiplicity  of 
building  laws  was  a great  inconvenience  and 
anomaly.  Surely  if  a certain  set  of  general 
rules  were  necessary  in  London  to  regulate 
the  putting  together  of  bricks,  tiles,  stone,  and 
timber,  sorely  the  same  rules  might  be  made 
applicable  all  over  the  country,  subject  to  such 
slight  modifications, — which  might  be  provided 
for  in  bye.laws, — as  local  circumstances  might 
render  necessary.  What  was  wanted  was  one 


general  Building  Act  for  the  country  at  large. 
Why  should  modes  of  construction  allowable  in 
one  town  be  forbidden  in  another  ? And  why 
should  a party.wall  in  London  be  different  to  a 
patty-wall  in  Liverpool,  or  elsewhere?  In  bis 
opinion,  the  architectural  profession  ought  to 
seek  to  obtain  an  efficient  Building  Act  adapted 
to  the  nation  at  large,  and  defining  the  general 
principles  upon  which  buildings  should  aloue  be 
constructed,  subject,  of  ooorse,  to  such  slight 
modifications  as  might  be  demanded  owing  to 
the  character  of  tbe  materials  available  in 
various  localities.  If  the  profession  as  a body 
would  strive  to  obtain  a Building  Act  of  this 
kind,  they  would  be  doing  something  to  consoli- 
date the  laws  relating  to  construction.  He 
thought  that,  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
local  professional  societies  of  the  country,  such 
a result  was  quite  within  the  reach  of  attain- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  existing  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  Mr.  Hayward  said  he  was  not  par- 
ticularly  enamoured  of  it,  bub  ho  thought  that  if 
the  architectural  student  would  take  it  as  it  is, 
and  study  its  provisions  with  the  view  of  under- 
standing them, — why  this  thing  was  to  be  done, 
and  this  left  undone,  — be  could  not  have 
a better  basis  for  the  study  of  practical 
building,  because  the  Act  certainly  did 
embody  in  its  regulations  tbe  collective 
wisdom  of  the  architectural  and  building 
professions,  Jafter  being  winnowed  and  sifted 
by  committee  after  committee.  If  an  examina- 
tion under  portions  of  the  Act  were  established 
by  the  Institute,  in  addition  to  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  district  surveyorships,  the 
result  would,  he  thought,  be  most  beneficial. 
There  was  one  portion  of  a district  surveyor’s 
duties  which  probably)  did  nob  come  within  the 
knowledge  of  people  generally,  or  even  of  many 
members  of  the  profession : ho  alluded  to  the 
duties  imposed  upon  him  without  any  definite 
provision  in  the  Act.  Some  of  the  district  sur- 
veyors were  called  upon,  every  now  and  then,  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to  survey,  at 
extremely  short  notice,  large  numbers  of  tempo- 
rary wooden  structures  for  the  accommodation 
of  spectators  of  royal  and  other  processions. 
This  was  a duty  involving  the  district  surveyor 
in  immense  responsibility  and  its  attendant 
anxiety,  although  it  was  really  a farce  to  suppose 
that  one  man  could  personally  vouch  for  the 
stability  of  hundreds  of  such  structures,  the 
whole  of  which  are  erected  within  two  or  three 
days.  Whenever  a new  Building  Act  was  brought 
forward,  some  stringent  and  effective  regulation 
should  be  made  concerning  such  abructures. 
Notwithstanding  the  enormous  responsibility 
which  such  structures  entailed  upon  the  district 
surveyor,  he  had  no  means  of  recovering  fees  for 
examining  them. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  thought  that  Mr. 
Roger  Smith  had  very  clearly  and  lucidly  sum- 
marised the  main  provisions  of  the  Act.  Com- 
plaints were  sometimes  made  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Act,  but  in  his  experience  it  was 
almost  the  best  possible  Act  that  one  could  have 
to  build  under.  Of  late  years  local  Boards 
outside  the  metropolis,  in  conformity  with  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  Act,  had  drawn  up  their 
own  building  bye-laws,  and  got  them  sanctioned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  local  bye- 
laws were,  as  a rule,  much  more  binding  and 
difficult  to  comply  with  than  the  provisions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  and  their  penalties 
and  exactions  were  proportionately  greater,  and 
they  frequently  stipulated  for  the  lodgment  with 
the  local  surveyor  of  most  complete  seotiona  and 
' detailed  drawings,  a stipulation  which  was 
utterly  indefensible.  Indeed,  he  did  not  think 
that,  as  a general  rule,  architects  ought  to  supply 
district  surveyors  with  tracings.  It  was  true  that 
district  surveyors  were  generally  professional 
men;  but  he  (Mr.  Mathews)  had  been  person- 
ally concerned  in  building  operations  in  one 
of  our  large  towns,  in  which  the  surveyor  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  local  building  bye- 
laws  were  enforced  was  a tailor  (i),  who  had 
obtained  tbe  appointment  by  some  informality. 
He  (Mr.  Mathews)  was  disposed  to  go  a little 
further  than  Mr.  Smith  with  regard  to  the 
sanitary  provisions  of  the  Building  Act;  for  he 
thought  that  if  the  Act  contained  more  stringent 
sanitary  clauses  it  would  be  all  the  better, 
especially  with  regard  to  foundations.  It  con- 
stantly  happened  within  tbe  metropolitan  area 
that  large  numbers  of  buildings  were  put  upon 
the  most  misei'able  and  unwholesome  founda- 
tiouB  conceivable.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
people  looked  to  the  district  surveyors  as  being 
responsible  for  this  evil,  but  they  were  at  present 
powerless  to  prevent  such  things.  The  use  of 


concrete  should  be  compulsory  in  basements 
wherever  the  soil  was  at  all  damp. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  said  he  might  be  considered 
presnmptnous  in  attempting  to  offer  any  remarks 
upon  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  but  he 
wished  to  point  out  one  or  two  differences 
between  the  London  and  Paris  Building  Acts. 
Mr.  Smith  had  remarked  that  though  the  English, 
man  was  in  the  habit  of  regarding  his  house  as 
his  castle,  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  expressly 
implied  that  the  bonee-owner  owed  certain  duties 
to  his  neighbour.  But  the  Act  did  not  imply 
that  the  property-owner  owed  also  a certain  duty 
to  the  municipality.  It  said  little  or  nothing  as 
to  what  in  Paris  would  be  called  the  alignement 
of  the  streets.  In  London,  a man  might  set  hia 
building  back  or  askew,  or,  in  fact,  anyhow,  pro- 
vided that  he  kept  behind  the  line  of  the  street ; 
whereas  in  Paris  the  building-owner  bad  to  keep 
up  to  the  line  of  the  street  as  laid  down  by  the 
municipality.  Another  point  of  difference 
between  the  Building  Acts  of  the  two  capitals 
was  that  whereas  in  London  the  minimum  height 
of  any  room  was  7 ft.,  in  Paris  the  minimum 
height  was  2 metros  60  centimetres,  — abont 

8 ft.  7 in.  On  the  boulevards  and  in  the  principal 
streets  of  Paris  it  was  compulsory  that  the  facades 
should  be  built  in  stone,  and  although  he  did  not 
know  whether  they  77U!stb0,  yet  ho  knew  that  all 
the  houses  trerebnilt  with  iron  aud  concrete  floors, 
i.e.,  with  wrought. iron  joists  entirely  enveloped 
in  plaster  concrete.  He  was  told  that  in  Loudon 

9 in.  was  a sufficient  thickness,  according  to  tbe 
Building  Act,  for  a party  wall,  and  that  this  was 
sometimes  reduced  to  in.  by  recessing  (?),  In 
Paris,  on  the  contrary,  18  in.  was  tbe  minimum 
thickness,  and  this  thickness  bad  to  be  carried 
right  up  through  the  roof.  As  to  timber  in  party- 
walls,  it  was  unknown  in  Paris.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
contained  any  stipulation  as  to  the  proportion  of 
the  heights  of  houses  to  the  width  of  tbe  streets  ; 
but  in  Paris  the  maximum  height  of  a bouse  on 
a boulevard  or  public  place  was  20  metres, — 
about  65  ft.  10  in.  Then,  again,  in  Paris  there 
was  a stringent  law  against  hiding  gas-pipes 
anywhere.  Gas-pipes  in  Paris  houses  most  not 
be  buried  in  plaster  or  bidden  between  floors, 
and  the  couseqaence  was  that  that  abomination 
of  tbe  London  house,  the  leaky  gas-pipe,  was 
unknown  in  Paris.  Notwithstanding  what  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Nash  as  to  the  efficacy  of  tho 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  fire,  he  (Mr.  White)  could  not  help 
thinking  that  tho  whole  of  the  income-tax-paying 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis 
nightly  ran  the  risk  of  being  burnt  to  death, 
while  those  who  did  not  pay  income-tax  were 
even  more  dangerously  situated.  As  to  fees,  he 
thought  that  the  principle  of  paying  district 
surveyors  by  fees  was  wrong,  and  led  many 
people  to  write  foolish,  but  none  the  less  hurtful, 
things  to  the  newspapers.  Whenever  a district 
surveyor  was  particularly  active,  he  was  accused 
of  seelcing  to  multiply  foes,  and  of  course  tho 
only  remedy  for  this  would  be  to  pay  him  a 
fixed  salary. 

Mr.  Gordon  Smith  remarked  that  something 
had  been  said  as  to  local  building  bye-laws  re- 
quiring tracings  to  be  deposited,  but  such  a 
stipulation  could  not  be  enforced  by  law,  even 
although  tho  local  bye-law  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Local 
Government  Board.  There  was  certainly  a great 
diversity  in  the  building  bye-laws  of  different 
localities,  but  an  effort  was  now  being  made  to 
bring  them  as  much  as  possible  into  uniformity, 
under  tbePublio  Health  Act  of  187‘i,  which  not 
only  empowered  local  boards  to  make  building 
bye-laws  with  reference  to  the  materials  and 
oonstmetion  of  walls,  roofs,  foundations,  and 
chimneys,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fire  and 
ensuring  stability,  but  it  empowered  them  to 
make  bye.laws  for  ensuring  the  health  of^the 
inmates,  and  the  framing  of  these  bye-laws  would 
give  great  scope  for  improvement  in  building 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Potter  had  rather  expected  Mr. 
Smith  to  have  disenssed  the  provisions  essential 
in  a new  Building  Act,  but  probably  that  wonld 
have  been  to  enter  upon  too  wide  a field.  With 
reference  to  the  proposed  new  Act  which  was 
before  Parliament  a year  or  two  ago,  he  noticed 
that  it  contained  a provision  (whetherintroduced 
with  a sinister  motive  by  some  extreme  parcisau 
of  the  Gothic  school  he  did  not  know)  which 
wonld  have  totally  precluded  the  employment 
of  Classic  architecture,  inasmuch  as  it  proposed 
the  total  abolition  of  the  cornice.  As  Mr.  Smith 
had  pointed  out,  barge-boards  were  prohibited 
on  aoconnt  of  their  liability  to  cause  firo  to 
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spread  ; but  why  should  the  licensed  victnallerB 
be  allowed  to  put  up  their  enormous  flaunting 
signboards  without  let  or  hindrance  ? 

Hr.  H.  n.  Statham  said  that  in  looking  over 
the  proposed  new  Building  Act  he  had  been 
amused  at  some  of  the  exceptions  made,  espe* 
cially  that  in  favour  of  the  wooden  shop-cornice, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  pet  architectural 
feature  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson  said  that  while  fully  con- 
curring with  all  that  had  been  said  as  to  district 
surveyors,  they  were  bub  fallible  beings  after  all. 
It  was  true  that  they  were  practical  men;  true 
that  as  a rule  they  were  ever  ready  to  suggest 
means  of  overcoming  difficulties;  true  that  they 
were  fully  conversant  with  the  Building  Act; 
but  they  sometimes, — not  often,  perhaps, — lost 
sight  of  the  spirit  of  the  Act  by  insisting  to  the 
full  on  the  letter,  and  good  service  was  some- 
times done  by  architects  fighting  out  with  them 
a disputed  point.  District  surveyors,  as  archi- 
tects,  should  always  bear  iu  mind  that  it  was  for 
the  well-being  of  architects  that  building  should 
be  encouraged,  and  no  unnecessary  impediments 
placed  in  the  way.  In  dealing  with  dangerous 
structures  they  should  guard  against  beingmade 
catspaws  for  securing  the  demolition  of  a 
building  merely  because  its  demolition  might  be 
to  the  interest  of  particular  parties. 

The  Chairman  (Mi.  Quilter)  in  putting  the 
vote  of  thanks  which  bad  been  proposed  and 
seconded  to  Mr.  Roger  Smith  for  his  paper,  said 
he  conld  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Nash  as  to  the 
latitude  to  be  allowed  under  the  Building  Act  on 
sanitary  matters,  because,  as  a rule,  the  man 
who  built  a house  did  not  inhabit  it  himself. 

Mr.  Nash  said  that  it  was  always  open  for  a 
man  when  buying  or  leasing  a bouse  to  call  in  a 
surveyor,  and  take  his  advice  as  to  its  com- 
pliance  with  structural  and  sanitary  require- 
ments. 

The  Chairman  said  ho  was  of  opinion  that 
such  an  examination  or  snrvoy  of  a finished 
building  could  not  possibly  be  put  on  a par  with 
the  proper  supervision  of  the  building  when  in 
progress. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith,  in  acknowledging  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  he  had  purposely  avoided  any 
reference  to  the  proposed  new  Building  Act.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Nash  and  others  in  thinking 
that  the  present  Act  was  a fairly'  satisfactory 
one,  and  as  it  would  probably  continue  in  force 
for  ton  or  twelve  y’ears  longer,  it  was  desirable 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  He  agreed  in  thinking 
that  district  surveyors  should  have  more  power 
in  reference  to  the  sanitation  of  houses ; but  too 
much  interference  would  be  subversive  of  the 
object  sought  to  be  attained. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute on  Monday  evening  last,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  Associates,  viz. : Mr.  W.  J.  Buxton, 
Kenuington;  Mr.  C.  W,  Davies,  George-street, 
Portman-square ; Mr.  J.  S.  Edmestou,  Ealing; 
Mr.  E.  G.  Hayes,  Ludgate-hill ; Mr.  G.  E.  S. 
Langford,  Bloomsbury.square  ; and  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell,  jun.,  Southampton-buildings. 

Slime  considerable  amount  of  time  was  spent 
in  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the 
proceedings  at  the  special  general  meeting  a 
fortnight  ago  were  nob  invalid  by  reason  of  infor- 
mality in  the  appointment  of  the  chairman  (Mr. 
C.  H.  Cooke.)  On  that  occasion  the  president 
and  tho  three  vice-presidents  were  absent,  aucl 
Mr.  Cooke,  a member  of  the  Council,  took  tho 
chair  at  the  request,  so  it  was  stated,  of  the 
Council.  It  was  contended  on  Monday  evening 
last  that  one  of  tho  bye-laws  of  tho  lustituLe  pro- 
vides that,  in  tho  absence  of  the  president  and 
vice-presidents  from  a special  general  meeting, 
the  chairman  must  be  appointed  by  the  meeting. 
After  some  desultory  conversation,  the  subject 
was  dropped. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  asked  why  the  names 
of  the  members  of  three  sub-committees  np- 
jiointed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  the 
Institute  were  not  given  on  the  agenda  ? 

Mr.  Cockerell  replied  that  the  appointment  of 
the  sub-committees  in  question  was  to  a great 
extent  “ confideutial,”  and  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  publish  the  names  of  the  members 
who  had  been  appointed.  At  the  same  time,  any 
member  of  the  Institute  might  ascertain  the 
names  by  private  inquiry.  In  leply  to  a further 
question,  Mr.  Cockerell  said  he  did  not  know, 
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that  there  was  anything  to  prevent  the  names 
being  made  public  by  any  one  who  might  happen 
to  get  hold  of  them. 

Mr.  Hansard  protested  against  the  discussion 
ns  a great  waste  of  time.  He  contended  that  if 
the  Institute  had  confidence  in  the  large  and 
important  committee  which  it  had  appointed,  it 
was  no  business  of  the  general  body  to  inquire 
as  to  the  2^^sonnel  of  snb-committeea  appointed 
by  that  committee.  The  appointment  of  such 
sub-committees,  and  all  other  proceedings  of  the 
committee,  were  private  and  confidental  matters  ' 
until  the  committee  bad  reported  to  the  general 
body.  At  present  it  was  the  policy  of  the  com. 
mittee  not  to  publish  what  had  been  done. 

Mr.  W.  n.  White  suggested  that  “ the  lodge 
should  be  tyled”  at  onoe,  and  the  reporters 
turned  out,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  to  be  the 
desire  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  with 
something  of  the  mystery  pertaining  to  a Masonic 
meeting. 

The  President  said  be  might  state  that  Mr. 
Whiobcord  had  been  appointed  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cockerell  said  he  had  been  authorised  by 
Professor  Donaldson  to  call  attention  to  a scien- 
tific congress  to  be  held  at  Perigueux  in  May 
next,  in  which  some  distinguished  foreign  arohi. 
teots  would  take  part. 

Tho  President  said  it  was  with  very  great 
regret  that  he  had  to  announce  the  death  of  an 
old  and  highly. respected  member  of  the  lusti- 
tute,  Mr.  Henry  Roberts.  He  knew  Mr.  Roberts 
very  well  many  years  ago;  in  fact,  be  was  for 
three  or  four  years  in  Mr.  Roberta’s  office.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  a pupil  of  Sir  Robert  Smirko’s,  and 
architect  of  the  Fishmongers'  Hall  and  other 
buildings  of  importance.  After  practising  for  a 
considerable  period  he  retired,  and  for  the  last 
few  years  had  been  living  at  Florence,  where  he 
died.  Since  his  retirement  Mr.  Roberts  had 
devoted  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the  improve, 
ment  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes, 
and  had  pnblished  some  very  useful  pamphlets 
on  the  subject.  He  was  a most  estimable  man 
in  all  respects. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  said  he  believed  that 
Mr.  Roberts  was  the  architect  of  the  first  block 
of  improved  dwellings  for  workmen  erected  in 
London,  — somewhere  in  St.  Giles’s. 

Mr.  Cockerell  announced  that  the  Royal  Asso- 
ciation of  Arohmologists  and  Architects  of  Por- 
tugal had  elected  the  presideut  of  the  Institute 
(Sir  Gilbert  Scott)  an  honorary  member.  He 
further  announced  that  he  had  received  a letter 
from  M.  J.  L.  Duo,  in  which  the  writer  acknow- 
ledged the  corapliinent  implied  to  French  archi- 
tecture  by  bis  nomination  as  the  recipient  of 
this  year’s  Royal  Gold  Medal,  aud  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  come  to  England 
to  receive  it  iu  person. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cates,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  letter  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Further  time  was  taken  up  in  discussing  the 
reason  why  the  “ heads  ” of  Mr.  Cockerell’s 
paper  were  not  published  on  the  agenda,  in  con- 
formity with  a resolution  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Cockerell  replied  that  he  had  regarded 
the  resolution  in  question  in  the  light  of  a re- 
oommeudatiou  to  be  adc^ted  if  possible,  rather 
than  as  an  injunction  compliance  with  which 
was  imperative.  Iu  his  case  he  had  not  seen 
the  advisability  of  hampering  himself  before  pre- 
paring his  paper  by  complying  with  the  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Chalfeild  Clarke  very  pertinently  sug- 
gested that  the  best  thing  would  be  to  get  to  the 
paper  itself  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  Hebb  interposed  before  Mr.  Cockerell 
commenced  to  read  bis  paper,  with  the  object  of 
calling  attention  to  the  proposed  restoration  of 
an  interesting  and  well-known  pavement  at 
Sienna.  Hitherto  the  pavement,  although  much 
worn  by  the  feet  and  knees  of  worshippers,  had 
been  preserved,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  city, 
but  it  appeared  that  funds  being  now  available, 
it  was  proposed  to  restore  the  pavement.  “Re- 
storation,” in  Italy  no  less  than  in  some  other 
countries,  was  a very  wide  term,  and  often 
meant  destruction.  For  instance,  a foontain 
which  Mr.  Hebb  named  had  been  “ restored  ” by 
removing  all  the  old  carving  and  ornamental 
work  to  the  Museum,  and  replacing  it  by  entirely 
new  work ; and  it  was  to  be  feared  that,  although 
the  work  was  in  competent  hands,  the  “restora- 
tion’’of  tho  pavement  would  practically  mean 
its  iiunihilcition  as  a specimen  of  Medimval  art- 
work. A distinguished  Italian  photographer, 
Signor  Cavalieri  Lombardi,  had,  at  the  request  of 
a committee,  consented  to  take  a number  of 
photographs  of  the  pavement,  and  ho  (Mr. 
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Hebb)  thought  that  possibly  some  of  the 
members  of  tho  Institute  would  like  to  obtain 
copies,  inasmuch  as  tho  cost  would  be  trifling. 
Mr.  Eastlake  had  kindly  consented  to  receive 
applications  for  the  photographs. 

The  President  said  he  had  no  doubt  many 
members  would  be  glad  to  possess  photographs 
of  the  pavement,  and  he  thought  the  Institute 
might  go  further  than  that,  and  refer  the  matter 
to  the  standing  Committee  for  the  Conservation 
of  Ancient  Monuments,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
the  authorities  at  Sieuna  to  leave  the  pavemeut 
as  it  is. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell  then  read  a paper  entitled 
“ Memoirs  of  some  deceased  Foreign  Members.” 
The  paper,  which  was  of  considerable  length,  was 
confined  to  notices  of  the  lives  aud  works  of 
three  French  architects,  viz.,  MM.  Felix  Cuban, 
Leon  Vaudoyer,  and  Henri  Labrouste.  At  the 
outset  of  bis  paper,  however,  Mr.  Cockerell  sug- 
gested  that  some  member  of  the  Institute  who 
was  a good  German  scholar  should  underbake  to 
prepare  memoirs  of  some  of  the  moat  distinguished 
of  modern  German  architects.  We  are  compelled 
to  postpone  further  notice  of  the  paper  for  the 
following  reasons: — Firstly,  the  paper  was  nob 
in  print,  nor  was  any  abstract  of  it  prepared  for 
the  reporters,  as  has  been  usually  the  practice  of 
late ; neither  was  access  to  the  MS.  obtainable. 
In  the  second  place,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
attempt  to  take  a shorthand  note  of  the  paper, 
for  nob  only  did  Mr.  Cockerell  read  with  great 
rapidity,  but  the  paper  was  bristling  with  French 
names  of  men  and  buildings  and  phrases  un- 
familiar to  English  ears.  Moreover,  as  we 
may  here  take  occasion  to  state,  it  is  always 
difficult,  even  when  the  readers  of  papers 
are  exceptioually  good  elocutionists,  for  the  re- 
porters  to  hear  well,  for  the  reader  of  the 
paper  stands  in  one  corner  of  tho  room  and  the 
reporters  are  placed  in  the  other  corner. 

A biief  di'icussion  followed  tho  reading  of  tho 
paper,  the  speakers  being  Messrs.  R.  P.  Spiers, 
Wyatt  Papworth,  Arthur  Cates,  and  G.  H.  West. 

An  interesting  aeries  of  sketches  and  drawings 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash,  the  Soane 
Medallist  for  1875,  was  exhibited  on  the  walls, 
and  Mr.  Nash  was  to  have  read  some  “Notes” 
thereon ; bat  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
at  which  the  first  paper  was  concluded,  tJiis 
portion  of  the  evening’s  programme  had  neces- 
sarily to  be  postponed.  It  was  suggested  whether 
Mr.  Nash’s  paper  conld  nob  ba  read  at  tbe  next 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  on  the  10th  insL.,  when 
Mr.  Alexander  Payne  is  to  read  a paper  on 
“ Concrete  ns  a Building  Material.”  Mr.  Cates, 
however,  urged  that  the  subject  of  concrete  was 
oneoEsuchgreatimportance  to  the  profession  that 
instead  of  devoting  only  half  an  evening  to  it 
they  ought  to  devote  two  or  three  evenings.  The 
matter  was  therefore  left  open,  and  the  proceed- 
ings terminated. 


LANDLORD’S  LIABILITY  FOR 
OVERCROWDING. 

HOME  V.  KELSO  LOC.AL  AUTHOHITr. 

This  case  was  heard  at  a sitting  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh,  on  the  17tb  ult., 
the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  and  Lords  Young  aud 
Craighill  on  the  bench. 

It  appeared  that  the  appellant  in  this  case,  Mr.  G.  II. 
M.  Binning  Home,  had  been  convicted  by  the.  bheriff. 
Substitute  of  Jioxhargh  of  a contravention  of  tho  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867.  He  was  proprietor,  amongst 
others,  of  the  farm  of  Sofilaw,  which  was  let  to  a tenant 
named  Kay,  who  originally  intended  to  be  an  mipellant, 
but  at  tbe  last  moment  withdrew  bis  appeal.  Tne  farm 
bad  upon  it  a number  of  cottages ; at  May,  the  tenant  of 
the  farm  engaged  a hind  named  Cockburn,  and  as  part  of 
the  wages  due  to  him  for  his  services  agreed  to  let  liiai  a 
house  for  himself  and  family.  Tho  hind  took  possession 
of  the  house,  and  as  it  turned  out  that  ho  had  a pretty 
large  family  (his  wife  and  seven  children),  tho  Local 
Authority  of  the  parish  of  Kelso  presented  a complaint, 
not  against  him,  but  against  the  proprietor  of  the  land 
and  the  tenant  of  the  farm,  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
for  having  tho  cottage  overcrowded.  On  the  part  of  the 
appellant  it  was  argued  that  this  was  a conviction  thst 
could  not  stand  for  a moment.  Tho  author  of  the  nuiaaijco 
must  be  either  the  occupant  or  owner  j and,  according  to 
the  interpretation  clause,  the  owner  signilied  the  person 
entitled  to  receive  tho  rent  of  the  premises.  In  this  case 
the  tenant  of  the  farm  received  the  rent  of  the  premises. 
In  this  ease  tho  farm  received  the  rent  of  the  ciittsge,  in 
respect  that  he  got  tbe  services  of  ilio  hind.  It  never 
could  be  said  that  it  was  through  the  fault  of  the  pro- 
prietor that  this  nuisance  existed.  Thera  was  no  contract 
betweenhim  andthe  bind.  Ha  did  not  bring  him  there, 
and  be  could  not  say,  “You  shall  cease  to  occupy  that 
house.” 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  stated  that  he  did  not  see  how 
in  the  present  case,  where  the  landlord  had  given  over  the 
occupation  entirely  to  his  tenant,  be  could  be  held 
responsible.  Ho  thought  they  rou.st  sustain  the  plea  of 
the  appellant,  and  answer  the  question  put  to  them  in  his 
favour. 

The  other  judges  concurred. 

The  appeal  was  thereupon  sustained. 
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LIGHT  AND  OOLODE. 

Sir, — I will  now  proceed  to  state,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  those  points  in  which  I think  Mr. 
Cave  Thomas’s  treatise  and  letters  (in  your  Nos. 
for  March  11,  18,  and  25)  are  likely,  if  anre- 
futed,  to  prove  most  prejudicial  to  students  in 
this  moat  beantiful  and  useful  branch  of  science. 

1.  In  his  letter  of  March  4,  he  says, — “In 
what  a perplexinpf  state  of  confusion  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  ‘light’!”  — and,  indeed,  his  whole 
writings  imply  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  all 
who  know  what  has  been  discovered  about 
light,  know  that  a science  baa  been  gradually 
elaborated  during  the  past  200  years,  by  the 
moat  accurate  observers  and  profound  mathe- 
maticians that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  which 
stands  solid,  clear,  and  glorious,  a splendid  monu- 
ment of  human  intelligence ; which  to  attempt 
to  upset,  to  alter,  or  even  to  revise,  would  now 
be  as  vain  as  an  onslaught  on  the  truths  of  as- 
tronoray.  No  real  student  in  this  science  is 
asked  to  rely  on  authority ; he  may  see  the 
phenomena,  and  comprehend  the  rnatbematioal 
proofs.  Physicists  have  ceased  to  contradict 
each  other  on  its  principles.  “ W.  C.  T.”  may 
be  assured  that  the  recent  disooverv  by  Mr. 
Crookes,  which  he  alludes  to,  that  matter  may 
be  moved  by  those  ethereal  waves  which  make 
us  to  see,  will  not  be  thought  by  any  adept  to 
show  that  light  is  a substance,  ponderable  or 
imponderable  ; it  will  only  open  a fresh  door  for 
research,  and  give  further  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  new  triumphs  for 
this  magnificent  soienoe,  making  revision  more 
hopeless  than  before.  I cordially  endorse  his 
own  words, — “ The  best  coarse,  then,  is  either  to 
suspend  our  judgments,  or  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand  and  investigate  for  ourselves but,  in 
doing  Bo,  travel  by  the  road  which  has,  with  so 
much  pains,  been  opened,  avail  yourself  of  wbat 
has  been  ascertained  by  others  5 otherwise  you 
will  infallibly  be  lost  in  the  wood.  Master  the 
science  before  you  attempt  to  revise  it. 

One  great  source  of  the  confusion  and  per- 
plexity which  “ W.  C.  T.”  complains  of,  and 
which  bis  writings  are  certainly  calculated  to 
produce,  is  a misconception  about  the  very 
iijc-aniug  of  the  word  “light.”  He  regards  it 
solely  as  meaning  a sensation,  saying  it  is  entirely 
a phenomenon  of  the  sentient  being}  it  does  not 
travel;  it  does  not  pass  through  anything;  and 
he  affects  to  misunderstand  those  who  use  it  to 
denote  the  canee  of  the  sensation.  Yet  this  is 
its  first  meaning  in  our  dictionaries,  and  its 
commonest  meaning  in  our  language.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  corresponding  terms  in  all  lan- 
guages. The  first  time  we  meet  with  the  word 
in  the  Bible,  wo  read  “And  God  said,  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light,”  when  no  sentient 
creature  existed.  We  can  no  more  alter  the 
meaning  of  tho  word  “light”  than  we  cease  to 
describe  the  prismatic  rays  by  the  names  of 
their  colours,  or  to  talk  of  the  colours  of  bodies, 
and  call  one  surface  white  and  another  black. 
However  wo  may  regret  the  double  meaning  of 
words  it  is  certainly  better  to  define  and  explain 
them,  than  to  irritate  and  mystify  the  student 
by  attempting  to  impose  impossible  restrictions 
upon  language. 

2.  On  p.  8 of  his  Treatise.  “ W.  0.  T.”  says, — 
“ Sensations  cannot  be  mixed.  We  may  combine 
two  vibratory  actions  separately,  producing  two 
distinct  sensations  of  colour,  so  as  to  produce 
a sensation  distinct  from  either.  But  each  sen- 
sation is  a fact  intact,  neither  to  be  decomposed 
nor  compounded.”  The  same  doctrine  is  repeated 
with  the  like  positiveness  in  the  letter  of  March  4, 
and  elsewhere;  but  nowhere  do  I And  it  snp- 
poi-ted  by  any  proof  or  argument.  In  p.  10,  it 
is  said  “ a logical  deduction  from  the  nndnlatory 
hypothesis  ” is  “ that  as  colours  are  sensations, 
we  cannot  speak,  correctly,  of  mixing  them,  of 
coinhiiiing  two  to  make  a third,  and  so  on,  which 
moat  men,  painters  in  particular,  think  so  self- 
evidently  the  fact."  Bat  how  this  is  deduced 
from  the  uudulatory  theory  I cannot  conceive, 
and  no  explanation  is  given,  I deny  both  the 
doctrine  and  the  deduction.  It  may  be  shown, 
on  very  easy  suppositions,  that  there  may  be 
certain  simple  or  elementary  colour-sensations, 
and  that  these  may  be  literally  mixed  with  each 
other  in  any  degree. 

Suppose  that  the  nervous  tissue  at  the  back  of 
the  eye  contains  innumerable  minnte  organisms, 
each  .so  constituted  as  to  be  thrown  into  vibration, 
perhaps  at  two  or  three  different  rates  at  the 
same  time,  and  no  more,  by  the  impact  of  the 
ethereal  waves;  just  as  it  is  known  a musical 
cord  may  be  by  the  same  blow,  or  by  different 
blows.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  one  of  the 


possible  rates  of  vibration  may  give  the  sensation 
of  red,  another  of  bine,  and  so  on,  and  that  these 
may  be  blended  together,  just  as  the  oo-existing 
vibrations  in  the  chord  may  give  the  notes  C or 
G,  and  their  octaves  so  blended  together  that  the 
ear  cannot  easily  distinguish  them  ? It  is  a 
known  principle  in  meohanica  that  such  vibra- 
tions cannot  combine  to  form  any  intermediate 
simple  vibration,  but  must  continue  at  their  own 
proper  rates,  superadded  on  each  other  till  they 
cease ; and,  as  the  separate  vibrations  are  mixed, 
why  may  we  not  say  that  the  sensations  they 
produce  are  likewise  mixed  ? 

_ Again,  suppose,— and  it  is  perhaps  a still 
simpler  snpposition,  and  a very  probable  one,  in 
view  of  the  observations  which  Exner,  a pupil  of 
Helmholtz,  recently  made  in  Germany  upon  the 
different  figures  perceived  on  the  retina  of  his  own 
eye  when  momentarily  excited  first  by  the  red, 
then  by  the  green,  and  then  by  the  deep  blue  rays 
of  the  spectrum, — suppose  that  there  are  three 
different  kinds  of  nervous  fibres,  mingled  together 
all  over  the  retina,  which  are  capable  of  vibrating 
each  at  its  own  rate,  and  that  these  respond  most 
freely  to  a wave  of  some  given  period,  and  leas 
80  to  other  waves.  May  not  three  simple  sensa- 
tions be  thus  mixed  together,  and  mixed  so 
intimately  as  to  be  quite  nndiatinguishable  in  the 
mixture  ? 

But  I am  not  awaro  that  it  has  ever  been  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  sensations  are  caused 
by  means  of  vibrations  excited  in  the  nerves, 
though  “ W.  C.  T.”  takes  it  for  granted.  Some 
(ns  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  one  of  his  books)  have 
thought  it  more  probable  that  it  is  rather  by 
some  peculiar  chemical  effects  of  the  different 
rays.  The  mode  of  action  is  of  little  conse- 
queuco  to  the  science  of  colour : tho  fact  that 
different  simple  sensations  are  produced,  and 
that  these  are  continually  more  or  leas  mixed, 
is  the  essential  point. 

3.  On  page  11  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  “ main 
and  important  conclusions  at  which  advanced 
thinkers  on  the  theory  of  light  have  at  present 
arrived”  is,  “that  all  differences  of  colour  which 
are  spoken  of  under  the  general  name  of  ‘ light  ’ 
aro  so  many  different  and  distinct  sensations.” 
As  the  possibility  of  mixed  sensations  has  been 
denied  before,  this  must  mean  that  all  colours 
are  essentially  different,  and  all  equally  simple. 
Who  aro  the  advanced  thinkers  that  have  arrived 
at  this  astounding  doctrine  we  are  not  told,  and 
to  me  it  is  quite  unknown.  Many  have  supposed 
that  all  the  prismatic  colours  are  equally  simple, 
beoauso  they  are  the  colours  produced  by  uu- 
mi.xed  homogeneous  lights ; but  none  that  I ever 
met  with  have  maintained  that  tho  colours  pro- 
duced by  mixed  lights  are  not  mixtures  of  the 
corresponding  prismatic  colours.  On  “ W.  C.  T.’s” 
principles  blue  and  white  are  equally  simple.  As 
in  neither  of  these,  when  contemplated  sepa- 
rately or  together,  the  eye  perceives  anything 
in  common,  or  anything  leading  to  the  idea  of  a 
mixture,  let  us  suppose  for  the  present  that  both 
are  equally  simple.  But  we  can  make  a continuous 
gradation  of  tints  between  the  blue  and  the 
white,  Are  all  these  tints  equally  simple  too  ? 
Does  not  the  eye  see  a continual  increase  of 
white  as  it  passes  from  tho  blue  end  to  the  white 
end  ? If  so,  it  sees  each  tint  in  the  gradation 
is  not  a simple  colour,  but  a mixture  of  blue  and 
white.  Again,  we  may  make  a continuous  gra- 
datiou  between  blue  and  red,  passing  through 
varieties  of  violet,  mauve,  purple,  crimson,  cerise, 
all  of  uniform  brightness ; and  the  eye  will  dis- 
tinctly perceive  that  each  of  these  intermediate 
colours  is  a mixture  of  blue  and  red.  So,  again, 
we  may  do  between  blue  and  yellow,  passing 
through  a series  of  blues,  becoming  more  and 
more  grey,  till  we  arrive  at  a neutral  grey,  and  then 
through  a series  of  yellows,  becoming  less  and 
less  grey,  till  we  arrive  at  the  terminal  yellow. 
Here,  though  in  the  middle  grey,  isolated  from 
the  rest,  no  eye,  perhaps,  would  detect  either 
blue  or  yellow ; yet,  when  the  whole  gradation  is 
viewed  together,  we  distinctly  see  that  there  is 
a continuous  decrease  of  bine  and  increase  of 
yellow,  or  vice  vers6,,  as  the  eye  passes  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  In  short,  we  know  that  a true 
direct  gradation  may  be  made  from  any  one 
colour  to  any  other;  and  what  can  possibly  de- 
terraine  the  place  of  any  colour  in  any  such 
gradation,  e.xoept  the  proportions  in  which  the 
terminal  colours  are  mixed  or  blended  in  it  ? 
Thus  the  blending  or  mixing  of  colours  is  evident 
to  the  eye,  in  view  and  contemplation  of  all 
colours  together,  thongh  the  eye  does  not  resolve 
any  single  colour,  isolated  from  others,  into  its 
simple  elements ; and  there  can  be  no  appeal 
from  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  eye  in  the 
matter  of  its  own  peculiar  sensations. 


We  may,  however,  test  the  judgment  of  the 
eye  by  physical  couaideratious ; and  so  doing, 
we  find  it  confirmed  in  every  possible  way.  We 
may  mingle  the  prismatio  rays,  as  in  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  instructive  methods  I 
have  proposed  in  my  “ Manual  and  Principles  of 
the  Science  of  Colour”;  or  may  mingle  the 
lights  reflected  from  two  coloured  surfaces,  as 
blue  and  red,  blue  and  yellow,  blue  and  white,  by 
the  elegant  method  of  the  slip  of  polished  glass, 
and  we  find  that  the  colour  of  the  mixture  of  tho 
lights  always  agrees  with  what  the  eye  judges  to 
be  the  mixture  of  the  colours.  We  may  cause 
the  eye  to  be  aff’eoted  with  the  different  colours 
in  rapid  snccession,  as  when  wo  view  a rotating 
coloured  disc : the  result  is  the  same.  We  may 
cause  minute  neighbouring  points  in  tbe  retina 
to  be  affected  with  the  different  oolours,  as  when 
we  view  a mixture  of  coloured  powders  (if  wo 
can  get  them  sufficiently  opaque)  : the  result  is 
the  same.  We  may  even,  with  some  little  diffi- 
culty, receive  the  coloured  lights  separately  on 
corresponding  parts  of  the  retinas  of  tho  two 
eyes  (as  when  blue  nod  red  or  blue  and  yellow 
papers  are  put  into  the  slides  of  a stereoscope), 
and  we  find  the  sensations  thus  received  through 
the  separate  eyes  still  blend  into  tbe  same 
result. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  many  strange 
notions  about  colours,  but  those  so  positively 
asserted  by  “ W.  C.  T.,”  that  colour-sensations 
cannot  be  mixed,  and  that  all  differences  of 
colour  are  so  many  different  and  distinct  sensa- 
tions, seem  the  most  paradoxical  of  all.  The 
admission  of  thorn  would  close  all  intelligent 
seach  into  the  laws  of  harmony;  but  fortunately 
their  admission  is  impossible. 

4.  On  p.  8 wa  read,  “Thus  you  will  find  men 
talking  of  ’three  primary  colour  sensations, 
making  all  the  variety  of  colour  in  Nature.’ 
Imagine  the  smile  with  which  such  an  enuncia- 
tion would  be  received  in  Germany.  ‘ Three 
colonr-sensationa  the  cuuso  of  all  the  variety  of 
colour  in  Nature!’”  It  is  difficult,  in  reading 
“ W.  C.  T.’b”  observations,  to  know  whether  his 
objection  is  to  the  matter  or  to  the  words.  Here 
it  is  probably  to  both.  When  I first  read  the 
above  passage,  I supposed  he  was  attacking  the 
doctrine  of  three  simple  colours,  which  tho 
experiments  of  Clerk  Maxwell  in  England,  and 
afterwards  of  J.  J.  Muller  in  Germany,  have 
established,  by  showing  that  there  are  three  and 
only  three  colours  (namely,  the  beet  red,  green, 
and  violet-blue  of  tho  spectrum)  which  blond 
together  to  produce  all  the  other  prismatic 
colours,  and  consequently  the  colours  of  all 
things, — adoctrine  which  immediately  commends 
itself  to  the  eye,  because  when  we  view  a pure 
spectrum  we  are  at  once  struck  with  tho 
superiority  of  these  colours  ever  all  the  rest  in 
depth  or  fulness.  Bat  when  I came  to  read 
pp.  14  and  15  (the  substance  of  which  is  repeated 
in  “ W.  C.  T.’s  ” letter  of  March  25th)  I found  that 
he  has  also  an  objection  to  the  words  “primaries” 
and  “ secondaries,”  as  importing  cause  and 
effect,  or  succession  in  order  of  time.  How  such 
an  idea  arose  is  not  easy  to  see,  since  the  words 
are  merely  an  importation  into  Eoglish  of  tho 
Latin  words  primarii  and  seconcLarii,  belonging 
to  the  first  and  second  ranks ; they  merely 
indicate  a supposed  difference  of  importance  in 
the  classes  of  colours  referred  to;  the  supposed 
simple  colours  being  put  in  the  first  rank,  and 
the  binary  colours  in  the  second ; nor  did  I ever 
hear  of  the  terms  being  misunderstood  as  by 
“W.  C.  T.” 

Having  removed  this  source  of  perplexity,  we 
may  return  to  the  doctrine  of  three  simple 
colours,  which  is,  as  “ W.  C.  T.”  supposes,  a 
leading  principle.  The  reader  will  find  the 
worst  that  “ W.  0.  T.”  has  to  say  against  it  in 
the  beginning  of  his  letter  of  March  25 ; and  if 
my  armour  is  glass,  as  he  implies,  it  is  yet  too 
tough  to  be  pierced  by  his  cloudy  lance.  To  Bay 
I speak  of  the  three  simple  sensations  as  if  they 
were  “ causative,”  or  oan  be  “shuffled  about,” 
and  that  I do  not  realise  the  fact  that  colours 
are  sensations,  is  mere  misrepresentation.  The 
assertion  “ there  are  not  three  elementary  colour, 
sensations,  but  an  infinite  variety  of  colour-sen- 
sations,” &o.,  is  mere  unsupported  contradiction 
of  the  question,  which  I have  before  refuted. 

If  “ W.  C.  T.”  denies  the  fact  that  all  colours 
oan  be  prodnoed  by  mixtures  of  the  prismatic 
red,  green,  and  blue  rays,  let  him  show  the  colour 
that  oannot  be  so  produced,  and  refute  the 
physicists  who  say  that  they  have  proved  it.  If  he 
thinks  he  can  produce  all  oolours  by  mixtures  of 
other  three  prismatio  rays,  let  him  show  which 
three,  and  refute  tho  physicists  again.  If  he 
admits  the  fact,  let  him  exercise  his  ingenuity  in 
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explainiDg  it  otherwise  that  by  the  sapposifcion 
that  these  three  are  simple  elementary  colours, 
and  all  other  colours  mixtures  of  these. 

The  only  approximation  to  an  arguraont  on 
the  part  of  “ W.  C.  T.”  is  what  he  says  abont 
my  statement  that  the  simple  sensations  are 
never  excited  separately  with  perfect  purity. 
This,  be  says,  “is  the  strangest  enunciation  of 
all."  “ Then  how,  in  the  name  of  science,  can 
Mr.  Benson  affirm  that  they  exist?  For. 
according  to  his  own  showing,  his  three  pare 
elementary  sensations  have  never  been  expe- 
rienced, never  been  felt ; ergn,  they  aro  more 
impalpable  than  even  sensations,  — mere 
phantoms  of  the  writer’s  brain.”  1 answer, 
with  respect  to  the  colours  of  all  substances,  they 
never  can  come  up  to  the  purity  of  the  prismatic 
colours,  because  no  substani'e  ever  sends  nn- 
mixed  homogeneous  light  to  the  eye.  Superficial 
reflection  dilutes  the  best  of  those  oolours  with 
white.  But  with  respect  to  the  colours  of  the 
prismatic  rays  which  produce  the  best  red, 
green,  and  bine,  though  the  superiority  of  these 
colours  to  the  rest  is  so  marked  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  they  are  entitled  to  be  “ primarii,”  there 
is  yet  every  reason  to  believe  even  they  are 
diluted  with  a considerable  quantity  of  white; 
and  the  stronger  the  rays  the  greater  the  pro. 
portion  of  white.  Fluorescence,  and  the 
wonderful  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  under  any 
excitement,  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
this ; and  however  we  should  like  to  perceive  the 
simple  colonr.sensations  separately,  in  perfect 
purity  and  with  the  same  intensity  with  which 
we  believe  they  co-exist  in  white,  wo  must  be 
content  without  it.  Still  this  imperfection  does 
not  much  affect  the  question,  since  the  mixtures 
also  are  likewise  diluted,  and  is  evidently  no 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  by  admitting  it  I 
have  “ knocked  down  ” my  own  hypothesis. 

5,  In  his  letter  of  March  IS,  referring  to  the 
“colour-cube”  (which  I have  described  as  the 
natural  system  of  colours,  in  comparison  with 
the  many  more  or  less  imperfect  systems  that 
have  been  prepared),  “ W.  C.  T.”  says  it  is 
“ anything  but  calculated  to  impress  the  student 
with  the  fact  that  colours  have  no  exteriority.” 

It  is  not  intended  to  teach  that  fact,  hut  to  aid 
the  conception  of  the  true  relations  of  all  colours, 
and  of  their  innumerable  gradations.  That  it  is 
possible  for  all  colours  to  havo  a place  in  this 
form,  so  that  every  lino  drawn  through  it  shall 
pass  through  a true  gradation  of  colour,  is  not 
only  an  extremely  beautiful  fact  of  itself,  but 
an  evident  proof  that  all  colours  are  really 
mixtures  of  three  in  the  proportions  represented 
by  the  distance  of  their  place  in  the  cube  from 
the  three  initial  planes.  I think  it  deserved  a 
little  more  consideration  than  it  seems  to  have 
obtained  from  “ W.  C.  T.”  ; but  as  it  is.  according 
to  his  views,  a thing  of  no  meaning,  I can  liardly 
expect  him  to  give  it  much.  Nor  does  it  seem 
easy  on  bis  principles  to  understand  how  every 
section  through  this  cube  can  give  a fresh 
harmony  of  colours. 

G.  Having  rejected  the  theory  of  three 
colour-sensations,  “ W.  C.  T.”  proceeds,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  treatise  (p.  12  to  end),  to 
build  up  a theory  of  the  harmony  of  colour, 
which  purports  to  be  founded  on  the  phenomena 
of  ocular  spectra.  But  the  whole  system  seems 
to  me  to  have  no  foundation,  because  of  a fatal 
mistake  in  observing  these  curious  phenomena, 
as  I will  show;  and  if  they  were  correctly  ob- 
served,  what  a flimsy  foundation  would  be 
afforded  by  the  weak,  uncertain,  changeable, 
rapidly-fading  after- sensations  of  the  nerves  of 
sitrht,  when  tho  immediate  action  of  light  has 
ceased  ! The  eye  may  be  compared  to  a won- 
derfully delicate  system  of  musical,  chords, 
played  upon  by  the  ethereal  waves.  Who  would 
found  a theory  of  music  upon  the  dying  notes 
that  linger  amongst  the  stricken  cords  after  the 
hand  of  the  musician  is  withdrawn  ? Yet  this 
is  what  “W.  C.  T.”  does  with  colours.  Why 
search  for  complementary  colours  in  ocular 
spectra,  or  attempt  to  explain  them  by  imaginary 
librationa  of  the  optic  nerves,  to  compensate  or 
restore  a disturbed  equilibrium  ? I have  shown 
in  my  treatises  the  most  simple  and  reliable 
methods  of  seeing  the  perfect  complementary 
colours  in  juxtaposition  in  their  utmost  possible 
purity  and  with  invariable  accuracy.  Has 
“ W.  C.  T.”  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at 
these  ? I can  scarcely  suppose  -that  if  he  bad 
once  seen  them  he  would  have  turned  from  that 
beautiful  sight  and  contemplation  to  dwell  upon 
these  feeble  after-sensations,  and  build  up  a 
theory  on  spectral  illusions ; and  has  he  ever 
considered  how  imperfect  any  theory  of  harmony 
must  be  which  is  founded  only  on  the  comple- 


mentary or  opposite  colours,  and  disregards 
their  lateral  affinities  ? He  repudiates  the 
system  that  puts  all  colours  in  their  trne 
relations,  and  gives  us  a hotch-potch  of  loose, 
disjointed  pairs  of  opposites. 

The  fatal  mistake  which  I think  “ W.  C.  T." 
must  have  made  in  observing  the  ocular  spectra 
has  been  the  omission  of  due  precautions  for  en- 
tirely  removing  the  disturbing  influence  oflight. 
The  coloured  spot  should  he  bright,  but  not  so 
bright  as  in  the  least  to  dazzle  the  eye.  It 
should  be  always  seen  alone  upon  a black  ground, 
and  after  a short,  steadfast  view,  the  eye  should 
be  closed,  and  instantly  covered  with  a thick 
black  cover,  excluding  all  light.  If  these  precau- 
tions  are  used,  I cannot  tell  what  another  may 
see,  but  for  myself  I see  merely  a fading  spec- 
trum of  tho  same  colour  as  the  bright  spot,  which 
does  not  change  colour  at  all  unless  the  spot  has 
been  dazzling  bright,  and  then  only  sometimes, 
and,  when  nearly  gone,  changes  to  an  imperfect 
complementary  hue.  But  if,  while  this  direct 
spectrum  lasts,  the  least  light  enters,  the  colour 
is  modified.  This  is  best  seen  by  suddenly  direct- 
ing the  eye  to  a grey  surface,  when  it  imme- 
diately appears  as  a spot  darker  than  the  grey, 
and  complementary  to  its  former  colour.  This 
certainly  appears  to  me  to  arise  from  a diminished 
sensibility  of  the  part  of  the  retina,  thou"h 
“ W.  C.  T.”  combats  this  explanation  (pp.  21,  22). 
If,  however,  he  sees  these  phenomena  differently, 
it  shows  the  danger  of  founding  a theory  or  phe- 
nomena which  differ  in  different  persons.  I 
think,  however,  I have  given  the  correct  account, 
and  the  idea  of  diminished  sensibility  agrees 
with  Chevrenl’s  doctrine  of  simultaneous  con- 
trast. 

There  aro  some  other  points  in  which 
“ W.  C.  T.”  appears  to  be  misled  io  this  part  of 
his  treatise,  particularly  in  supposing  a spec- 
trum to  have  arisen  from  a black  spot  on  a white 
ground  (pages  22,  24).  The  white  ground  would 
cause  a white  direct  spectrum,  and  a dark  re- 
versed one;  but  the  black  spot  could  not  have 
affected  the  eye,  otherwise  we  might  expect  to 
see  light  arise  of  its  own  accord  in  the  dark. 
But  setting  aside  these,  there  are  many  inte- 
resting  observations  recorded  there  j and  I 
should  bo  extremely  glad  if  I could  induce  Mr. 

' Cave  Thomas  to  turn  his  energy  and  ingenuity 
to  tho  furtherance  of  the  true  science  of  colour 
instead  of  its  overthrow.  An  excellent  artist, 
and  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  he  ought  to  be 
a leader  on  tho  right  side  of  tho  question,  and 
not  in  the  vain  and  hopeless  fight  of  Fancy  versus 
Fact.  W.  Ben-son. 


NEED  OF  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  AT 
SHREWSBURY. 

Mr.  Edw.  0.  A.  Greg  writes  to  the  Shreu's- 
bury  Chronicle  : — “ In  the  Builder,  of  last  Satur- 
day, 1 observe  an  article  on  ‘ Houses  In  Flats,’ 
and  the  thought  occurred  to  me  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  form  a company  for  the 
erection  of  similar  buildings  in  this  town  of 
Shrewsbury.  That  they  are  wanted  no  one  can 
deny  who  takes  the  trouble  to  penetrate  and 
examine  the  dens  and  slums  in  which  the  poorer 
people  who  reside  hero  are  compelled  to  ‘ pig  ’ 
together.  (This  term,  if  vulgar,  is  not  too 
strong.)  Tho  state  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
property  is  a disgrace  to  any  civilised  com- 
munity ; the  houses  are  dilapidated,  the  alleys 
are  narrow,  excluding  both  light  and  air,  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  are  horrible  and  dis- 
gusting, both  to  the  sight  and  other  senses,  while 
in  many  cases  the  dwellings  are  of  the  moat 
Lilliputian  dimensions.  Many  of  the  houses  in 
which  mechanics  live  are  only  a trifle  better ; 
they  are  draughty  and  leaky,  the  water  supply 
is  meagre,  and  only  one  closet  is  provided  for  a 
certain  number  of  dwellings.  To  sum  up  in  a 
word,  I have  visited  many  large  towns  in  England 
and  a few  on  the  Continent,  but  I never  saw 
a town  in  a worse  coudition  in  this  respect  than 
Shrewsbury.  I do  not  know  whether  the  Cor. 
poration  appoint  an  inspector  of  nuisances.  If 
they  do  I should  like  to  know  when,  where,  and 
how  he  performs  his  duty.  From  my  own 
windows  I can  see  two  rows  of  houses  wilh  only 
a few  square  yards  between  them,  in  which  are 
crushed  those  conveniences  necessary  to  a house- 
hold. The  one  row  forms  one  side  of  a court,  so 
that  in  a depth  from  the  high  road  of  about 
40  ft.  there  are  no  less  than  three  rows  of  houses, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  last  two  is  a range  of 
privies.  On  the  other  side  a number  of  dwelling- 
houses,  stables,  slaughter-houses,  and  pigstyes 
exist  adjacent  to  each  other.  Here  are  all  the 


elements  for  creating  fevers.  I should  reoom- 
mend  the  erection  of  houses  in  flats.  This  could 
either  be  taken  in  hand  by  a company,  or  it 
could  be  carried  out  by  the  borough  aiithoritios 
under  the  powers  given  by  an  Act  ofParliament 
passed  last  Session,  called  the  Artisans’  Dwelling 
Act.”  


RENOVATION  OF  HISTORICAL  ITALIAN 
CHURCHES. 

The  Italian  Government  has,  at  last,  sane- 
tion  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  most  ancient 
Christian  temples  of  Europe.  Some  three  miles 
from  Nola,  a city  of  the  Campagua,  where  tlie 
Emperor  Augustus  died,  the  little  village  of 
Ciniitila  boasts  of  five  ancient  churches,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  restored.  The  two  most  int. 
portant  of  these  edifices  still  possess  some  mural 
paintings  and  eonlpture,  which  date  from  the 
fourth  century.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
financial  difficulties  which  beset  the  Italian  Go- 
vernment, and  which  havo  just  brought  about 
the  defeat  of  the  Minghetti  cabinet,  tho  resclii. 
tion  to  protect  tho  artistic  remains  of  Cimitila 
is  the  more  laudable,  as  it  entails  the  greater 
sacrifico. 


ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  ASSESSMENT. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  the  above  case  I am 
reported  in  the  summary  of  my  evidence  to  havo 
stated  that  a deduction  of  7,000L  per  annum  has 
to  be  made  from  the  hospital’s  gross  income  “ for 
interest  on  borrowed  money.” 

I said  that  this  sum  was  required  “ for  repay- 
ment by  instalments  of  the  interest  of  tho 
borrowed  money.”  The  interest  would  amouut 
to  little  more  than  half  the  sum  named. 

I also  stated  that  of  the  poor  in-patients  more 
than  one-third  were  from  the  parish  of  Lambeth, 
which  is  taking  from  the  hospital  nearly  3,0001. 
a year  for  rates. 

Kindly  insert  this  explanation,  and  oblige 

Francis  Hicks,  Treasurer. 


THE  NEW  RAILWAY  BRIDGE  OYER 
THE  CLYDE. 

The  Caledonian  Railsvay  Extension  scheme  in- 
eludes  the  erection  ofa  grand  new  central  statiou, 
in  Gordon-streob,  Glasgow,  and  in  order  to  con- 
nect  this  with  the  existing  line  on  the  south  side 
it  will  bo  necessary  not  merely  to  bridge  over 
Arpyle-street,  the  longest  aud  finest  thoroughfare 
iu  tho  c'ty,  bub  to  carry  a viaduct  over  the  river 
Clyde.  The  plans  and  specifications  for  the  last 
named,  which  will  be  a work  of  considerable 
magnitude,  havo  been  already  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Blythe  & Canningh.am,  C.E.,  Edinburgh, 
and  estimates  are  being  invited  which  will  bo 
decided  early  in  April.  It  is  expected  that  the 
construction  of  the  viaduct  will  be  commenced 
daring  the  ensuing  summer.  Tlie  uew  bridge 
will  run  parallel  to  the  existing  Brooraielaw  or 
Jamaica-street  Bridge,  and  as  it  will  only  be 
about  100  ft.  further  westward,  an  alteration  in 
the  present  harbour  arrangements  will  be  neces- 
aary.  Although  on  a larger  scale,  the  new 
viaduct  will  be  upon  a similar  plan  to  th.at 
which  crosses  the  Clyde  further  to  the  east,  and 
belongs  to  the  City  Union  Railway.  The  bridge 
will  be  sufficiently  wide  for  four  lines  of  rails,  aud 
will  consist  of  three  spans  across  the  river  in 
addition  to  two  shorter  arches,  one  on  either  aide 
crossing  respectively  Clyde-plaoe  and  Broomie- 
law.  Including  these  two  sraallar  arches  tho 
entire  length  of  the  bridge  will  bo  about  700  ft., 
aud  the  width  about  50  fc.  Equidistant  from  the 
centre  of  the  river  will  be  placed  two  piers^  the 
connecting  girders  having  a clear  span  of  185  ft., 
while  the  spans  extending  on  either  side  will  be 
each  a few  feet  less. 


PAYMENT  OF  RENT  CHARGE. 

The  insertion  of  the  letter  ffom  our  cor- 
respondent “ Rector’s  Tax  ” has  brought  us  notes 
from  several  other  complainants.  Wefear  there 
is  no  help  for  them.  The  rent-charge  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  occupier,  and  allowed  by  tho  land- 
lord out  of  the  rent,  except  when  agreed  to  be 
paid  by  the  tenant,  or  when  the  lease  was  made 
subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  Tithe  Commuta- 
tion Act,  6 & 7 Wm.  IV. 

Frequent  changes  of  owners  and  occnpiera 
having  recently  taken  place,  and  much  miscon- 
ception arisen  as  to  their  liabilities,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  state  that,  as  the  land  itself  is 
the  security  for  the  tithe  rent-ohargea,  each 
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new  pnrohaser  or  oconpier  ehoald  see  that  all ' 
arrears  are  paid  up  before  taking  posaession. 
Where  property  happens  to  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  holdings,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
any  single  occupier  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
pay  the  entire  amount,  and  to  deduct  it  from  the 
rent  due  to  the  landlord  5 but  no  power  is  given 
to  sub-divide  the  tithe  according  to  the  proper, 
tions  supposed  to  belong  to  each  separate  hold- 
ing. The  collector  therefore  is  compelled  to 
make  application  to  some  one  occupier  for  the 
whole.  In  case  any  land  charged  with  one 
amount  of  rent-eharge  shall  belong  to  two  or 
more  landowners  in  several  portions,  and  the 
owner  of  any  one  of  such  portions,  or  his  tenant, 
shall  have  paid  the  whole  of  such  rent-charge,  or 
any  portion  thereof  greater  than  shall  appear  to 
him  to  be  his  just  proportion,  and  contribution 
thereto  shall  have  been  refused  or  neglected  to 
be  made  by  any  other  of  the  said  landowners 
or  tenants,  the  5 & 6 "Vic.,  cap.  54,  sec.  16, 
gives  remedy  for  enforcing  payment  of  contri- 
butions  to  rent-charge. 


HASTINGS  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Sir, — I am  very  pleased  to  see  that  a profes. 
sional  gentleman,  for  such  I jndge  your  corre- 
spondent, “Visitor,”  to  be,  has  given  us  his 
independent  opinion  upon  this  important  ques- 
tioD.  Without  entering  into  detail,  I may  say 
that  I have  elsewhere  criticised  the  present 
system  of  water-supply.  Especially  I have 
urged  that  the  town  should  nob  be  dependent 
upon  surface-water  derived  from  questionable 
sources ; that  we  should  cease  to  rely  on  storage 
for  our  summer  supply,  neither  water  nor  reser- 
voirs  being  adapted  for  the  purpose  5 that  the 
amount  of  good  water  available  is  far  too  small 
for  the  needs  of  the  population,  even  if  we  set 
aside  the  fact  that  the  town  is  rapidly  growing  ; 
and  lastly,  that  the  anthorities  are  spending 
large  sums  of  money  on  muddling  and  inefficient 
schemes. 

On  one  point,  however,  I am  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  your  correspondent.  I venture 
to  think  that  the  geological  features  of  the  dis- 
trict are  hardly  such  as  to  warrant  the  hope  of 
a large  supply  being  derived  therefrom.  The 
antbor  of  an  able  paper  on  this  question  has 
pointed  out  that  since  we  are  on  an  anticlinal 
and  near  the  axis,  bub  little  room  is  left  for  a 
water-shed  ; that,  in  consequence  of  the  steep, 
ness  of  the  surrounding  hills,  much  of  the  rain, 
fall  runs  offj  and  that  “the  numerous  valleys 
running  down  to  the  sen,  and  the  long  line  of 
cliffs,  drain  off  a large  quantity  of  water,  and 
lower  thewater-level considerably.”  Theqnantity 
of  clay  is  another  disadvantage.  Mr.  Topley 
states  that  “ deep  wells  and  borings  near  Has. 
tings  are  not  likely  to  bo  successfal,  the  reason 
being  that  the  strata  reached  by  deep  borings 
have  only  a small  area  of  outcrop,  and  conse- 
qnently  can  collect  but  little  water.  Wells,  too, 
which  give  a good  yield  at  first,  are  prone  to  fail, 
as,  for  example,  the  well  at  the  Pelham  Baths. 
The  error  of  deriving  surface-water  from  a culti- 
vated and  thickly-populated  district  is  obvious. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  therefore,  I have 
advocated  the  seeking  of  a supply  from  a dig- 
tanoe, — an  opinion,  however,  which  I advance 
with  all  deference  and  reserve. 

In  conclusion,  I would  protest  against  the 
hasty  letters  of  official  writers,  who,  by  ill-con- 
sidered statements,  not  only  discredit  their  cause, 
but  injure  the  reputation  of  the  town. 

The  mayor,  I see,  wrote  to  inform  you  that 
“ Hastings  is  well  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  of*  pure  and  good  quality.”  The  town 
clerk  designates  the  statements  of  those  who 
think  otherwise  as  “a  tissue  of  falsehoods,”  and 
thus  disposes  of  the  question  in  a manner,  sum- 
mary  no  doubt,  but  satisfactory  in  no  sense  of 
the  word. 

Nevertheless,  town  clerks,  and  even  mayors, 
are  not  infallible.  In  1874  the  water  supply  was 
severely  criticised.  The  mayor  at  that  time 
wrote,  as  mayors  are  apparently  bound  to  do,  to 
defend  it.  He  answered  in  the  public  press 
“ with  perfect  confidence  ” that  the  water  supply 
of  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  was  “ in  every  re- 
spect satisfactory.”  Unfortunately  for  this  re- 
assuring proclamation,  the  town  was  then,  as 
now,  largely  dependent  upon  surface  water : a 
drought  came,  the  surface  water  failed,  and  a 
water  famine  of  extreme  severity  followed  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  mayor’s  letter. 

I observe,  moreover,  that,  in  answer  to  “ In- 
habitant’s  ” strictures  upon  the  quality  of  the 
water,  a chemist  wrote  to  you  stating  a glass  of 


it  was  then  before  him,  “clear  and  bright  as 
crystal.” 

It  somewhat  detracts  from  this  testimony  when 
I inform  you  that  this  gentleman  has  since  freely 
confessed  that  ho  spoke  of  filtered  water  when 
he  gave  that  description  of  the  water  supplied 
by  the  Hastings  Board  ! 

I enclose  my  card.  M.  D. 


ON  THE  PURIFICATION  OP  THE  LONDON 
ATMOSPHERE. 

Anv  one  coming  to  London  for  the  first  time 
in  the  foggy  season  is  of  course  deeply  impressed 
with  the  phenomenon,  and  can  hardly  prevent 
his  mind  dwelling  on  the  subject,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  solve  the  cause  of  this  strange  and  painful 
experience.  With  an  increasing  population  wo 
shall  have  the  London  atmosphere  in  the  winter 
time  more  fatal  to  the  weak  and  aged  than  it  is 
at  present.  This  is  a matter  which  affects 
everybody;  the  strongest  feel  its  depressing 
influence.  The  writer  invites  a friendly  criticism 
to  the  following  plan  for  aiding  the  purification 
of  the  atmosphere  by  collecting  the  smoke  of 
dwellings,  taking  the  smoke  of  several  streets  to 
a central  spot,  burning  the  smoke  and  organic 
compounds  contained  in  the  air,  collecting  as 
much  of  these  nitrons  and  sulphurous  compounds 
as  possible,  and  sending  the  remainder  high  into 
the  air  by  means  of  a tall  stack:  this  in  outline 
is  the  proposed  plan.  The  idea  being  brought 
in  contact  with  many  minds  the  friction  may 
evolve  the  most  ready  means  of  accomplishiug 
it.  For  instance,  let  A,  B,  C,  and  D repre- 
sent houses,  and  instead  of  letting  their  chimneys 
empty  their  smoke  into  the  air,  drain-pipes  are 
to  rest  on  the  roof,  and  the  outlets  of  the 
chimneys  be  fastened  into  them  in  the  same  way 
as  drain-pipes  in  the  earth  receive  the  drainage 
of  several  houses.  In  making  stacks  the  great 
object  is  to  make  the  flue  .as  long  as  possible ; 
to  this  end  the  flue  from  an  engine-house  is 
often  carried  in  a little  tunnel  to  a stack  in  a 
field  some  way  off.  You  may  carry  this  flue  up 
or  down,  as  long  as  the  last  ascent, — the  stack, — 
is  higher  than  any  preceding  descent.  Acting 
on  this  fact,  the  flue  in  the  drain-pipe  from  the 
hooses,  A,  B,  C,  D,  is  carried  to  F,  a retort  which 
is  loosely  packed  with  a metallic  oxide, — say, 
cupric  oxide.  Through  this  retort  the  draft  finds 
its  way,  the  smoke  being  consumed  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  the  organic  substance  likewise  burnt 
up.  Soot  is  a commercial  substance,  useful  as  a 
manure,  from  the  fact  that  soot,  or  carbon,  has 
the  remarkable  property  of  holding  in  the  little 
cells  of  its  substances  different  chemical  gases. 
The  soot  lining  the  chimneys  of  houses  holds 
thns  the  ammonia  formed  by  the  consumption  of 
the  coal  in  the  grate  below ; of  course,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  air  thus  produced  is  caught, 
as  its  absorbent  properties  are  limited,  and  it 
can  only  retain  that  which  impinges  on  its  sur- 
face. If  the  ammonia  present,  after  passing 
through  the  fire,  bo  caught,  of  course  it  would  go 
to  lessen  the  expense  of  the  method.  I ehoald, 
therefore,  propose  that  it  be  passed  through  one 
of  those  towers  wo  see  for  a similar  purpose  at 
vitriol  works,  packed  with  coke  or  pumice-stone, 
and  vitriol  dripping  down  to  absorb  the  gases 
from  the  ascending  current  of  air.  The  current 
of  air  would  now  consist  of  carbonic  acid,  a very 
small  proportion  of  watery  vapour,  and  whatever 
nitrous  gases  that  had  escaped  the  retainers  in 
an  inorganic  condition.  In  order  to  main- 
tain a steady  and  powerful  draught  through 
the  circuitous  flue,  a pipe  should  be  fitted 
into  the  side  of  the  stack  from  a steam- 
boiler  : the  intensity  of  the  draught  could 
thus  be  insured  and  regulated.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  houses  connected  with  the  smoke- 
consuming  apparatus  would  find  the  air  of  their 
rooms  constantly  renewed,  and  their  fires  would 
burn  cheerily,  by  reason  of  the  brisk  draught 
kept  up,  which  they  could  regulate  by  a draught- 
plate.  The  chimneys  would  rarely  want  sweep- 
ing, unless  the  people  kept  bat  a small  opening 
for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  up  the  chimney ; the 
main  on  the  top  of  the  house  would  never  require 
sweeping,  as  the  steady  onward  fiow  of  the  air 
to  supply  the  vacuum  made  by  the  steam  jet 
would  not  allow  any  smoke  to  settle  and  become 
soot.  At  the  chimney  top,  where  it  entered  the 
main,  a valve  could  be  placed  for  shutting  off 
any  particular  house  that  may  be  necessary  to 
isolate  from  the  system.  Of  necessity,  in  a paper 
like  this,  the  sketch  is  a rough  and  the  subject  a 
vast  one,  and  I may  be  allowed  further  oppor- 
tunities  of  explaining  details  of  the  plan,  which 
a friendly  criticism  may  evolve.  Fogs  would 


still  appear,  but  they  could  no  longer  beat  clown 
upon  us  the  smoke  of  the  fires  and  the  effluvia  of 
the  millions  of  London.  All  this  would  be  burnt 
up  and  dispersed  high  into  the  air,  far  out  of 
reach  of  our  lungs.  I hope  the  novelty  of  the 
plan  will  not  rob  it  of  an  impartial  considera- 
tion.* E.  S.  G. 


EARLY  GLASS. 

Sib, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Bailantine's  letter,  I bare  to 
express  to  him  my  extreme  regret  that  the  term,  “ Early 
Glass,"  and  a mistaken  report  of  what  his  letter  contained, 
have  led  me  into  a very  great  misconception.  I have, 
since  my  letter  to  your  journal  of  the  18th,  reperused  his 
able  re$umi  of  the  history  of  our  art,  and  from  the  accuracy 
of  his  views  therein  expressed,  can  only  say  they  have  my 
entire  concurrence.  In  jnstice  to  us  both  I hope  you  will 
give  this  a place  in  your  next  edition. 

■William  H.  O’Connoh. 


THE  FORM  OF  CHIMNEY  SHAFTS. 

Sin, — As  a constant  subscriber  to  the  Builder  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  I venture  to  address  you  on  the 
matter  of  steam-chimneys.  Here,  in  the  West  of 
England,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  building  our 
chimneys  taper,  that  is  to  say,  a chimney  130  ft.  high 
would  bo  4^  ft.  inside  at  bottom,  and  3 It.  at  the  top. 
Some  clients  of  mine  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
practice  of  building  chimneys  in  this  manner,  though 
general  among  us,  is  wrong,  and  that  the  inside  fiue  of  a 
chimney  should  bo  the  reverse,  that  is,  larger  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom.  Have  any  of  yoor  readers  known 
chimneys  constructed  in  this  manner?  If  so,  will  they 
kindly  give  us,  through  your  valuable  jonrnal,  thoir 
experiences  in  this  matter.  hfiL  Despbraxcum. 

%*  The  question  was  discussed  some  years  ago.  Wo 
are  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  present  system  is  right. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

As7ilourn. — A stained-glass  window  has  lately 
been  inserted  in  the  west  wall  of  the  south 
transept  of  Ashbourn  pariah  church,  Derbyshire. 
The  subject  is  “The  appearance  of  our  Lord 
after  His  Resurrection.”  The  window  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman  for  Miss  Dalby,  as 
a memorial  of  her  brother,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Dalby. 

Woodbridge. — A stained-glass  window,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Temple  Silver, 
has  been  placed  in  the  parish  church  of  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk.  It  contains  three  lights,  the 
centre  compartment  representing  Christ  stilling 
the  waves, — the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  and 
the  Good  Samaritan  being  the  subjects  of  the 
side  lights.  The  window  is  by  Ward.  & Hoghes. 

Edinburgh. — In  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edin- 
burgh, another  window  has  been  completed  and 
fixed  in  the  east  wall  of  the  choir,  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  Smith,  S.S.C.  The  design  of  the 
window  illustrates  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  ; 
and  this  has  been  accomplished,  not  by  attempt, 
ingany  actual  representation  of  an  event  so  mys- 
terious  and  supernatural,  but  by  a selection  from 
the  various  scenes  by  which  the  resurrection  was 
revealed  to  the  Marys  and  the  disciples.  The 
inscription  along  the  base  of  the  window  is — “ In 
memory  of  Robert  Smith,  S.S.C.  Born  17S9 ; 
died  1875.  Erected  by  his  relatives  and  friends.” 
The  designs  and  e.xecntion  are  by  Messrs.  Ballan- 
tine  & Son,  and  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Herdman,  R.S.A. 

Acton. — The  largo  west  window  in  All  Saints’ 
Church,  Acton,  is  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass, 
at  a cost  of  4001.  The  work  has  been  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  Powell,  Brothers,  of  Leeds,  who  have 
already  painted  the  glass  in  the  chancel 
windows, 

Fliviby. — The  east  window  of  Flimby  Church 
has  lately  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  the 
Misses  Walker,  in  memory  of  their  parents,  and 
brothers,  and  sisters.  The  several  compartments 
on  the  two  sides  represent  the  Magi  at  the  birth 
of  Christ,  His  Baptism,  Transfiguration,  and  En- 
trance into  Jerusalem;  while  the  central  com- 
partments  represent  the  Crucifixion,  Arising 
from  the  Dead,  and  the  Ascension,  all  of  which 
are  beautifully  and  artistically  pourtrayed. 

Ipswich. — A stained-glass  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  St.  Nicholas’s  Chnrcb,  Ipswich,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  B.  Jackaman,  many 
times  churchwarden  of  the  parish.  It  is  placed 
in  the  south  ohanccl  aisle,  and  is  a Dhree-light 
aisle  illustrating  the  parable  of  tho  Good 
Samaritan.  The  first  light  shows  the  finding  of 
tile  man  who  fell  among  thieves,  wounded  by  the 
roadside.  The  Good  Samaritan  is  lending  his 
aid,  while  in  the  back-ground  are  the  priest  and 
Levite  who  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  The 
centre  light  shows  the  sufferer  riding  to  the  inn, 
bis  benefactor  walking  by  the  side  of  the  animal 
and  supporting  him  in  the  saddle,  while  the 

* Somewhat  similar  schemes  have  been  cliseneaed  in 
these  pages  before  now. — Ed. 
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remaining  light  represents  the  aiTival  at  the  inn, 
and  the  payment  to  the  host  to  give  attention 
to  the  wounded  one.  In  the  tracery  at  the  head 
of  the  window  are  vine  branches  with  fruit. 
The  window,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  100 
guineas,  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  O'Connor  & 
Taylor,  4,  Beruers-street,  London,  and  has  been 
inserted  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Phipson,  Mr.  Chinnook,  stone  mason,  doing  the 
stone  work. 

Ovingham. — A stained-glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  south  transept  of  Ovingham 
Church,  in  memory  of  the  late  Miss  Mary  Chari- 
ton,  of  Ovingham.  The  window  is  nearly  20  ft. 
high,  and  Early  English  in  style.  The  design  is 
arranged  to  exhibit  three  subjects  in  our  Lord’s 
history,  namely,  “ The  .Agony  in  Gethsemane,” 
“ The  Atonement  on  Calvary,”  and  “ The  Burial.” 
Between  each  group  is  rich  foliage,  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  work  is  good.  It  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Baguley,  of  Newcastle. 

Gloucester. — The  western  window  of  tho  north 
aisle  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  over  the  entrance 
to  the  oioisters,  has  recently  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Churchus,  of  Clevedon.  The  window 
was  originally  of  four  lights,  with  tracery,  but 
one  half  of  it  was  blocked  by  the  erection  of  the 
Dean’s  library.  The  new  glass  is  by  Clayton  & 
Bell,  and  the  subjects  are  the  Entombment  and 
the  Eesurrection  of  the  Saviour,  with  figures  of 
angels  in  the  tracery,  and  in  the  uppermost  light 
aro  flowers  and  a crown.  The  whole  of  the  win- 
dows  of  the  nave  of  tho  cathedral  are  now 
filled  with  stained  glass. 

Woodlriihje. — A stained-glass  window,  to  the 
memory  of  tho  late  Mr.  Thomas  Temple  Silver, 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  pariah  church,  Wood, 
bridge.  It  contains  three  lights.  The  centre 
represents  ” Christ  stilling  the  Waves,”  and  the 
two  aides  “ Tho  Presentation  in  the  Temple  ” and 
“ The  Good  Samaritan."  The  tracery  is  filled 
with  sacred  emblems  and  foliage.  The  window 
is  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Ilughes. 

Silcliester. — A stained-glass  east  window  baa 
j ust  been  placed  in  tho  parish  church,  Silchester, 
by  Mrs.  Davis,  of  Silchester  House,  in  remom- 
branco  of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  Henry  Nown- 
ham  Davis.  The  subjects  represented  are  ” The 
Ascension,”  in  the  centre  light;  “The  Marys  at 
the  Tomb,”  and  “ Tho  Angel  at  the  Tomb,”  in 
the  side  lights.  The  work  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  Rogont-atreet. 

Frome. — It  has  been  decided  to  place  a painted 
glass  window  in  the  chancel  of  Trinity  Church, 
Fromo,  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  A.  Daniel, 
first  vicar  of  that  church,  whose  ministry  ex- 
tended  over  a period  of  thirty-five  years.  The 
work  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Horwood. 

Wiveliscomhe. — A window  in  the  north  aisle 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Church  has  just  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Mrs.  Boucher,  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  Mr.  B.  Boucher.  Tho  subjects  are 
"Raising  the  Widow’s  Son,”  “ The  Crucifixion,” 

" The  Ascension,”  “ The  Resurrection,”  and 
“ Receiving  Little  Children.” 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Oldberro^v. — The  parish  church  of  Oldberrow, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  the  Blessed  Virgin,  has  been  re-opened. 
The  living  of  Oldberrow  has  been  for  several 
generations  in  the  possession  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Peshall ; and  the  old  church  having 
fallen  into  a great  state  of  dilapidation,  a new 
building  has  been  erected  on  the  old  founda- 
tions, mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  present 
rector,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peshall,  M.A.  The  new 
church  is  built  of  Bromsgrove  stone,  with  an  old 
tower  and  spire.  The  interior  is  fitted  with  open 
seats  in  English  oak,  and  a carved  rood-screen. 
The  designs  are  by  Mr.  T.  Garner,  of  the  firm  of 
Bodley  & Garner,  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Franklin  & Son,  of  Deddington. 

Twyford.  — The  insufficiency  of  the  church 
accommodation  afforded  to  the  increasing  popu- 
lation of  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  has  been 
long  felt,  and  a wish  to  restore  and  enlarge 
the  ancient  parish  church  was  entertained  by 
several  parishioners  ; but,  after  consideration,  this 
having  been  found  to  be  impracticable,  it  has 
been  decided  to  erect  a new  church  on  a site 
more  conveniently  situated  for  the  parishioners, 
for  which  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse.  Sir  Thomas  Fairbairn  and  Mrs. 
Waddington  have  each  snb8cribedl,0001.  towards 
the  building  fund. 

11  instone. — Tho  ancient  church  of  Winstone, 
on  the  Cotteswold  Hills,  half-way  between 


Gloucester  and  Cirencester,  which  has  been 
undergoing  repair  and  restoration  for  some 
montlis  past,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Waller  & Son,  architects,  has  been  re-opened. 
The  church  is  very  small,  and  consists  of  only  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  south  porch,  and  small 
saddle-backed  tower.  Tho  north  and  south  doors 
are  specimens  of  very  interesting  Norman  work, 
as  are  also  the  chancel  arch,  the  nave,  and  one 
of  tho  north  windows.  Oue  peculiarity  of  the 
building  is,  that  there  is  no  east  window  to 
the  chancel,— a peculiarity  also  exhibited  in  one 
or  two  other  churches  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. The  east  wall  was  taken  down  and  care- 
fully examined  for  traces  of  a window,  but  none 
could  be  found.  Upon  the  chancel  arch  and 
surrounding  walls  were  discovered  traces  of 
early  painting.  Prior  to  the  restoration,  the 
chancel,  the  nave  walls,  and  all  the  roofs  were 
in  a very  dilapidated  state.  The  nave  roof  has 
since  been  entirely  stripped,  and  partly  new- 
timbered ; buttresses  have  been  placed  against 
the  nave  walls  in  several  places  to  ensure  their 
stability,  and  the  chancel  has  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  and  re-roofed.  Tho  whole  of  the 
church  has  been  re-seated  and  re. floored,  and  a 
■ new  vestry  built.  The  chancel-floor  is  covered 
with  Godwin’s  tiles,  and'  the  church  placed  in 
good  order  throughout.  The  work  has  occupied 
five  or  six  months,  and  has  been  effected  at  a 
cost  of  SOOh  or  900L 

Sivalech'ffe. — Tho  new  ehuroh  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Swalecliffo,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Arclibisbop  of  Canterbury.  The  new  church  has 
beifu  ereoted  on  the  exact  site  where  at  least 
two  similar  edifices  have  stood  in  times  gone  by, 
and  stands  at  a short  distance  from  the  seashore, 
Tho  exterior  walls  are  of  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  while  tho  roof,  which  is  snr. 
mounted  by  a bell-cote,  is  covered  with  red  and 
black  tiles  disposed  in  patterns.  The  interior, 
which  is  estimated  to  accommodate  about  160 
worshippers,  is  of  red  brick.  The  chancel  is 
furnished  with  oaken  benches,  those  in  tho  nave 
being  of  deal,  varnished.  The  pulpit  is  of  Bath 
stone,  with  dwarf  columns  of  marble.  The  lec- 
tern is  of  unpolished  oak,  and  was  given  by  Miss 
Karney,  the  sister  of  the  rector.  The  roof  of 
the  chancel  is  panelled  in  wood,  the  panels  being 
decorated  with  the  sacred  monogram,  “ I.H.S.,” 
wioh  crosses  of  various  shapes,  &c.  The  nave  is 
open  to  the  roof,  the  woodwork  being  stained  and 
varnished.  The  floor  of  the  ebanoel  is  two  steps 
above  that  of  the  nave,  the  space  within  the 
coromunion-rail  being  raised  still  higher  by  two 
additional  steps,  and  the  whole  is  paved  with 
Maw’s  tiles.  The  church  has  been  provided  with 
the  organ  from  St.  Mary  Bredin’s  Church,  Can- 
terbury, which  answers  admirably.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  l,300i.  Mr.  Robert  Wheeler, 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  the  architect  j and  Mr. 
Cephas  Foad,  of  Whitstable,  the  builder. 

Durham. — The  ancient  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Durham,  which  dated  from  the  time  of  Bishop 
Flambard  (1099-1132),  is  now  almost  ready  for 
consecration,  having  been  rebuilt  under  the 
supervision  of  Messrs.  Austin  & Johnson,  of 
Newcastle,  architects.  The  coat  is  estimated  at 
about  6,000Z. 

Oodalming. — Plans  for  the  completion  of  the 
restoration  of  the  pariah  church  of  Godaiming 
have  been  prepared  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

Chalvey. — A contract  has  been  entered  into 
with  Messrs.  Wheeler,  of  Reading,  for  getting 
out  the  foundations,  &c.,  preliminary  to  the  in- 
tended alterations  and  additions  to  the  parish 
church  of  Chalvey,  Bucks.  The  sums  at  present 
paid  or  promised  to  the  Improvement  Fund 
amount  to  about  4,900^,  including  a donation  of 
lOOJ.  from  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  It  is  pro- 
posed  to  add  to  the  present  building  a chancel, 
chancel  aisles,  and  large  transepts,  to  accommo- 
date about  300  additional  people.  The  present 
building  will  then  be  re-seated,  and  serve  as  a | 
nave,  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  possible  to 
build  a new  nave  to  harmonise  with  the  portion 
that  is  now  to  be  added.  By  this  means  seats 
will  at  once  be  seoured  for  1,000  people,  the 
estimated  cost  being  about  8,0001.  Plana  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott.  It  is 
proposed  to  place  a window  in  the  church  to  the 
memory  of  tho  late  Sir  William  and  Sir  John 
Herschel,  whose  former  connexion  with  Slough 
is  well  known. 

Huddersfield. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  church  of  St.  Philip,  at  Birohencliff,  near 
Huddersfield,  has  been  laid.  The  new  edifice 
will  be  in  the  Geometric  Decorated  style;  it 
will  be  built  of  stone,  and  is  to  seat  350  people. 
The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  2,9001.  The 
aiohitect  is  Mr.  J.  N.  Croft,  Liverpool,  and  the 


following  are  the  contractors  : — Masonry,  Messrs. 
Rhodes  & Bates,  Liudley;  joiner’s  work,  Messrs. 
Whiteley  & Nephew;  plumber’s  work,  Mr.  G. 
Garton;  and  slater’s  work,  Messrs.  Goodwin  & 
Sons. 

Moulton.  — Tho  memorial-stone  of  a new 
church  at  Moulton,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  tho 
Martyr,  hns  been  laid.  The  church  is  to  accom- 
modate 300  persons,  in  open  seats,  and  in  plan  it 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  organ-chamber  on 
north  side,  vestiy  and  porch  on  south  side. 
It  is  being  built  of  Macclesfield  stone  walling, 
with  dressings  from  the  Eddisbury  quarries. 
The  style  is  Early  Gothic.  The  roof  will  be 
open-timbered,  and  covered  with  green  slates. 
At  the  west  end  there  will  be  a shingled  spirelet 
for  the  bell.  A commodious  parsonage  is  being 
erected  near  to  the  Bee  Hive  Farm,  adjoining 
the  h’gh  road  to  Winsford.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  erect  new  schools  near  the  church.  Mr.  John 
Douglas,  of  Chester,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  R. 
Beckett,  of  Hartford,  the  builder. 

Huntingdon. — It  has  been  decided  to  restore 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Huntingdon,  at  a coat  of 
1,300/.  Mr.  A.  W.  Bloiofield  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  work. 

Chipping  Norton.  — The  parish  church  of 
Chipping  Norton  baa  been  re-opened,  after 
restoration  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bruton, 
architect,  Oxford.  Tho  whole  of  the  clearstory 
windows  have  been  taken  out,  and  replaced  wheie 
necessary;  new  stone  has  been  inserted  in  the 
tracery,  and  throughout  the  whole  rolled  cathe- 
dra! tinted  glass  has  been  substituted  for  tho 
plain  kind  which  was  there  before.  In  addition, 
the  walls  and  pillars  have  been  scraped  and  the 
wash  removed. 

Mihlenhall. — The  new  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  situate  in  Aspal-close, 
half  way  between  the  haraiets  of  Beok-row  and 
Holy woll-row,  near  Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  Bishopof  Ely.  The  style  is 
Geometric  Decorated,  and  the  plan  comprises 
nave,  chancel,  and  south  transept,  with  small 
leau-to  vestry.  The  south  porch  is  of  open  con- 
struotion  in  wood-work,  and  the  bell  turret  is 
also  of  wood,  covered  with  oak  shingle.  The 
walls  are  substantially  built,  partly  of  flint,  and 
partly  of  stone  and  brick,  the  latter  being  em- 
ployed  also  in  ornamental  bauds.  Tho  roof  is 
covered  with  states  of  two  colours.  The  east 
window  has  three  traceried  lights,  and  the  side 
windows  are  either  coupled  or  single  lancets  with 
cusped  heads  ; the  glazing  is  in  quarries  of  two 
tints.  The  roofs  are  of  open  construction.  The 
walla  internally  aro  plastered,  but  ornamental 
bands  of  red  brick  are  introduced  at  intervals. 
Tho  seating  at  present  is  not  completed,  but 
when  finished  it  is  calculated  that  nearly  300 
people  may  be  accommodated.  'The  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  Drayton  Wyatt,  consulting  architect  to 
the  Church  Building  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry, 
and  the  entire  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Edwards,  of  Mildenhall. 

Hooton  Roberts. — The  parish  church  of  Hootou 
Roberts,  South  Yorkshire,  has  been  re-opened, 
after  restoration.  It  is  a very  ancient  ohurch, 
there  being  traces  of  what  is  believed  to  be  Saxon 
work  in  one  of  the  old  arches,  and  in  April  last, 
when  the  restoration  commenced,  it  was  in  a very 
dilapidated  condition.  The  church  is  a parallel, 
ogram  on  plan,  and  originally  consisted  of  nave 
and  chancel,  with  tower.  It  was  built  in  the 
Early  Transitional  style,  and  a new  Transitional 
arch  and  columns  have  been  erected  where  for- 
merly stood  an  arch  of  the  same  kind.  A rough 
arch,  plastered  over,  separated  the  nave  from 
the  chancel.  This  has  been  removed  and  placed 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  a wall  having 
had  to  be  broken  through  to  receive  it;  this 
being  about  one  of  the  first  additions  or  altera, 
tions  to  the  church,  and  at  that  time  would 
answer  as  a chapel.  The  new  Transitional  arch 
has  been  placed  as  a proper  chancel  arch,  and, 
consiflering  the  style  of  the  building,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  features  of  the  restoration.  The  church 
has  been  re-pewed  with  pitch-pine  seats.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Waring  & 
Stentoo,  of  Doncaster,  nnder  tho  superintend- 
ence  of  Messrs.  Wilson  & Masters,  of  Sheffield, 
architects.  When  the  plaster  was  taken  off  tho 
wall,  traces  of  several  quaint  old  paintings  were 
discovered. 

Newcastle  (Staffordshire). — The  rebuilding  of 
St.  Giles’s  Church,  Newcastle,  is  now  nearly 
completdd.  The  chancel  arch  is  45  ft.  high  by 
24  ft.  wide,  and  the  east-end  seven-light  window 
is  flanked  by  four  chancel  windows,  north  and 
south,  of  four  lights  each.  The  floor  rises  from 
west  to  east  about  7 ft.  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  is  tho 
architect  ,Mr.  Clarke  being  the  clerk  of  works. 
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TOBIN’S  VENTILATION, 

SiK,— Iq  yonr  publication  of  the  llth  ult. 
appears  a commuoication  from  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith,  expressing  hia ' astonishment  that  the 
School  Board  for  Loudon  ehonld  have  paid  me  a 
sum  of  money  for  permitting  them  to  make  use 
of  the  system  of  air-inlets,  which  now  bears  my 
name,  and  wishing  to  add  bis  testimony  to  the 
completeness  with  which  he  had  anticipated  what 
he  ia  pleased  to  term  my  “ so-called  invention  ” 
in  a school  of  which  he  was  architect  fourteen 
years  ago  at  Clerkenwell,  and  winding  up  with 
the  assurance  that  the  matter  might  be  carried 
back  still  farther.  I merely  beg  for  space  in  your 
columns  to  increase  that  gentleman's  astonish- 
ment by  placing  him,  in  my  reply,  on  the  horns 
of  a dilemma,  from  which  he  will  find  it  diliicult 
to  extricate  himself. 

If,  as  he  alleges,  he  employed  those  inlets  in 
1862,  their  merits  must  have  been  bat  ill- 
appreciated  by  him ; or  else,  why,  ten  years  after- 
wards, bnild  three  schools  for  the  London  School 
Board,  as  he  did  four  years  ago,  not  only  without 
inserting  such  inlets,  hut  leaving  those  schools  so 
defective  in  ventilation  of  any  kind  worthy  the 
name  that  the  architect  to  the  Board  is  now 
obliged  to  apply  my  “ so-called  invention’'  to 
make  good  the  shortcomings  of  Mr.  Smith,  But 
perhaps  the  most  astonishiug  part  of  this  gentle- 
man’s dilemma  is  the  fact  that,  since  writing 
yoo,  he  has  acknowledged  he  cannot  find  the 
pearls  he  discovered  at  Clerkenwell,  or  give  any 
explanation  whatever  of  that  which  he  terms 
my  “so-called  invention,”  never  having  made 
himself  acquainted  with  it,  so  as  to  know  any- 
thing  at  all  about  it.  Th?re  are  several  gentle, 
men  like  ilr.  Smith,  who  have  been  ventilating 
their  vanities  for  some  time  at  my  expense  in 
your  colurans,  and  to  whom  I shall  have  some- 
thing  to  say  at  an  early  date.  M.  Touin. 


A Bibliography  of  Printing.— :It  is  a 
carious  fact  that  that  art  which  ia  the  principal 
medium  for  the  diffusion  of  all  other  arts,  and 
the  literature  which  concerns  them,  should 
hitherto  have  been  in  possession  of  so  meagre  a 
record  of  the  literature  which  more  immediately 
concerns  itself.  The  deficiency,  however,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  appears  to  be  in  a fair  way  of  being 
removed.  The  Printing  Times  and  LitlwgrapJier, 
we  perceive,  is  devoting  a portion  of  its  columns 
to  the  “ Bibliography  of  Printing,”  in  which  it 
proposes  to  give  some  account  of  all  the  work?, — 
80  fur  at  least  as  they  are  accessible  to  tbe  moat 
diligent  research, — which  have  ever  been  written 
in  any  European  language  on  the  noble  art  of 
' printing,  and  any  of  its  collateral  branches,  in. 
j terspersed  with  numerous  illustrations,  pertraits, 

! and  biographical  notices  of  tbe  authors  who 
have  produced  them,  their  symbols  and  their 
mottoes,  and  any  other  information  concerning 
them  which  it  may  deem  interesting  to  its 
readers.  Judging  from  what  has  already 
appeared,  we  should  say  that  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  Printing  Times  and  Litho- 
grapher will  worthily  perforin  the  arduous  task 
which  it  has  proposed  to  itself,  and  thus  even- 
tnaliy  produce  a work  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  to  every  one  connected  with  the 
profession,  and  of  great  utility  to  all  future 
writers  on  the  history  of  printing. 

New  Bridge  over  the  Stour.  — A new 
bridge  over  the  Stour,  between  Stratford  and 
Dedham,  was  opened  on  the  llth  ult.  It  is  a 
one-arch  iron  bridge  of  80  ft.  span,  13  ft.  high 
above  the  water,  and  giving  a roadway  20  ft. 
wide,  and  has  been  erected  from  plans  prepared 
by  tbe  county  surveyors  of  Essex  and  Suffolk, 
Hr.  Henry  Stock  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Eyton.  It  cost 
something  over  2,0001.,  and  is  a substitute  for 
an  old  pile  bridge  which  was  built  eighty  years 
ago,  'The  Essex  half  was  made  2 ft.  higher  than 
ithe  Suffolk  half,  and  consequently  there  had  to 
be  a slope  in  tbe  curve,  so  as  to  m ke  both  ends 
imeet  in  the  middle,  and  the  designers  in  pre- 
iparing  the  plans  for  tbe  new  bridge,  had  some 
Idifficulty  in  dealing  with  the  road  on  the  Suffolk 
side.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Saunders  & 
ISon,  Dedham. 

I Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archteo- 
jlogical  Society. — There  are  nearly  400  names 
enrolled  in  connexion  with  this  Society.  The 
inaugural  meeting  will  be  held  during  the  Easter 
3olidays,  when  tbe  Society  will  be  duly  esta- 
nlisbed. 


The  Eroyal  School  of  Art  Needlework. — 
The  exhibition  of  speoimens  prepared  by  the 
Royal  Seboolof  Art  Needlework  far  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  has  proved  a great  suc- 
cess. The  attendance  indeed  was  so  numerous 
as  to  prove  embarrassing.  Miss  IVade,  the 
manager,  under  whose  care  the  school  has 
advanced  from  its  early  crude  efforts  to  its 
present  high  level  as  an  art  institution,  had 
sufficient  work  on  her  hands  to  answer  the 
numerous  queries  addressed  to  her.  We  were 
surprised  not  only  at  the  beauty  of  the  needle- 
work as  such,  but  at  the  skill  with  which  a 
thoroughly  artistic  air  had  been  communicated 
to  the  slightest  productions.  Needlework  has 
advanced  rapidly  in  the  Royal  School.  Not 
only  has  the  supervision  of  an  efficient  Art 
Committee  been  secured,  but  the  actual  designs 
of  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Mr.  William  Norris, 
Mr.  Pollen,  Mr.  Wade,  and  Mr.  Altchison, 
have  been  worked  carefully  out  by  the  pains- 
taking gentlewomen,  who,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, are  not  pursuing  avt-neellewoik  in  a 
dilettante  spirit,  but  as  real  work  to  be  faithfully 
performed  and  duly  paid  for.  The  school  has 
done  its  work  so  quietly  that  the  public  was 
astonished. 

The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Kiedgrave.— Many 
of  our  readers  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death 
of  this  gentleman,  brother  of  Mr.  R,  Redgnve, 
R A.  On  retirement  from  official  life  he  devoted 
himself  to  art  literature,  and  was  connected  with 
several  of  onr  international  exhibitions  in  having 
charge  of  the  Pine  Arts  section.  The  Exhibition 
of  Miniatures  of  the  British  School  was  got  up  by 
him,  and  the  elaborate  catalogno  compiled  by 
him  ; and  the  three  annual  exhibitions  of  poitraits 
of  distinguished  personages,  proposed  by  the  late 
Lord  Derby,  were  wholly  carried  out,  and  the 
catalogues  compiled,  by  him.  Of  his  literary 
woiks  his  “Guido  to  the  Public  Offices  of  the 
Country,”  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  was  one  of 
his  earliest.  His  “ Century  of  Painters  of  the 
English  School”  was  written  jointly  with  his 
brother.  His  “ Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the 
British  School”  was  wholly  hia  own,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  musenm  at  South  Kensington  a catalogue, 
with  a preface,  of  the  “ Historical  Collection  of 
Paintings  in  Water  Colours  ” in  that  museum. 

Death,  of  Mr.  Mark  AutouyliOwer.r.S.A. 
We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Mark  Antony  Lower,  whose  numerous  works  in 
connexion  with  archmology,  heraldry,  and  the 
history,  biography,  antiquities,  and  nomencla- 
ture especially  of  his  native  county,— Sussex, — 
arc  well  known  to  antiquaries.  Mr.  Lower  died 
at  his  residence  at  Enfield,  Middlesex,  on  the  22Qd 
ult.,  after  an  illness  of  several  months’  duration,  in 
his  sixty-third  year.  He  thus  only  survived  by 
a few  months  his  colleague  in  the  work  of  found- 
ing and  carrying  on  for  many  years  the  Sussex 
Archmolagioal  Society,  Mr.  William  Durraut 
Cooper. 

Somersetshire  Archseological  and  Natural 
History  Society. — A special  general  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  above  society  was  held  at 
Taunton  Ca'^tle,  on  the  17lh  ult,,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  purchase  a house  and  garden  adjoin, 
ing  the  castle,  at  the  sura  of  4601.  Mr.  Surtees, 
on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  tbe  Jones  Memorial 
Fund,  announced  that  it  was  proposed  to  devote 
the  amount  subscribed  ft>r  that  purpose  towards 
tbe  purchase  of  this  property,  and  several  addi- 
tional subscriptions  to  this  fund  were  announced 
in  the  room.  An  application  for  a lease  of  the 
Castle  Hall  and  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  a 
skating-rink  was  declined. 

New  Infanta'  School,  SC.  John-straet- 
road, — The  new  infante’  school  in  connexion  with 
the  Martyrs’  Memorial  Church  is  now  open  and 
in  fall  operation.  It  is  designed  to  harmonise 
with  the  style  of  the  adjoining  church,  and  is 
lighted  chiefiy  by  skylights  and  dormer  windows 
on  account  of  the  circumscribed  nature  of  the 
site.  The  walls  are  all  faced  internally  with 
white  pressed  bricks,  tuck  pointed,  and  the  roofs 
are  boarded  with  wrought  and  chamfered  rafters, 
and  covered  with  felt.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hukins,  of  Westbourne-grove,  and  the  builders 
are  Messrs.  Stainer  & Son,  of  Great  St.  Helen’s. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordi- 
nary general  meeting,  on  March  20,  a discussion 
(introduced  by  a paper  by  Mr.  E.  Ryde)  took 
place  upon  tbe  provisions  of  the  new  Valuation 
Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening, 
April  3,  when  the  discussion  on  the  new  Valua- 
tiou  Bill  will  be  resumed. 


Eylaud  Abbey. — A movement  is  on  foot  to 
explore  the  remains  of  Byland  Abbey.  Major 
Stapylton,  the  owner  of  the  ruins,  has  consented 
to  their  examination  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe, 
and  the  council  of  the  Yorkshire  Arohmological 
Society  is  endeavouring  to  raise  a special  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  whole  ground 
occupied  by  buildings  or  the  traces  of  founda- 
tions into  the  same  state  of  order  as  that  which 
renders  Fountains  and  Jervaulx  so  interesting. 
The  walls  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  are  still 
standing,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  west 
front,  the  south-east  ooruer  of  the  south  tran- 
sept, and  portions  of  the  north  transept  and  east 
end,  but  the  whole  of  the  cloisters  and  conventual 
buildings  have  perished. 

The  Oxford  Carpenters  and  Joiners. — 
A meeting  of  the  Oxford  carpenter?  and  joiners 
was  held  on  the  21at  ult.,  at  the  Chequers  Inn, 
High-street,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a report 
from  the  committee,  respecting  the  answers  re- 
ceivod  from  the  masters,  who  had  been  asked  to 
give  an  additional  Id.  per  hour  to  those  in  their 
employs  also  to  decide  upon  what  course  to 
pursue  towards  those  who  had  not  complied  with 
the  request.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
induce,  by  legitimate  purposes,  all  masters  to 
give  that  which  the  majorit-y  have  willingly 
conceded. 

The  Gentili  Memorial, — At  a meeting  of 
the  Gentili  Memorial  Committee,  held  on  tho 
2l8t  ult.,  at  the  house  of  its  chairman,  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore,  it  was  resolved; — 1.  That  a moau- 
mental  tablet  bo  erected  in  the  church  of 
St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  where,  Gentili  was 
buried.  2.  That  Gentili's  principal  work,  tho 
“ Do  Jura  Belli,”  should  be  reprinted,  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  Holland,  at  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  3.  That  another  meeting 
should  be  held  later  to  decide  upon  tbe  use  to  bo 
made  of  the  residuary  balance. 

The  Diintlee  Painters.  — A dispute  has 
arisen  between  the  Dundee  operative  house  and 
ship  painters  and  their  employers,  regarding  a 
demand  for  a rise  of  Jd.  per  hour  afler  the  Istof 
April.  Tho  masters  have  resolved  not  to  grant 
tbe  increase,  and  to  lock  out  the  men  on 
Saturday  should  they  insist  on  their  demand. 
On  the  23rd  ult.  a mass  meeting  of  the  painters 
was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  insist  on  the 
demand. 

The  Carlisle  Joiners. — On  the  23rd  ult.  a 
meeting  of  the  master  joiners  of  Carlisle  was 
held  to  consider  a demand  of  their  men  for  an 
advance  of  Jd.  per  hour  in  their  pay.  At  present 
the  wages  are  6jd.  per  hour,  and  the  men  want 
to  have  After  consideration,  the  masters 

agreed  to  offer  7id.  an  hour,  or  an  advance  of  a 
halfpenny  an  hour.  The  masters  also  deter- 
mined to  form  themselves  into  a protection 
society,  and  appointed  a committee  to  arrange 
the  preliminaries. 

The  Sunday  Society.— A report  read  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  lately, 
has  been  published  by  the  Suuday  Society, 
1,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  and  will  be  read  with 
interest.  Tho  object  of  the  Society  is  to  obtain 
the  opening  of  museums,  art  galleries,  libra, 
ries,  aquariums,  and  gardens  on  Sundays,  The 
Society,  under  certain  restrictions,  has  cur 
entire  sympathy.  Mr.  James  Hey  wood,  FllS., 
is  president  for  tbe  first  year,  and  Mr.  Mark  H. 
Judge  tbe  honorary  secretary. 

Tne  Hioyal  Horticultural  Society. — The 
Council,  being  desirous  of  exteudingaknowledge 
of  practical  hortioulture,  contemplate  the  foun- 
dation of  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the 
subject.  Their  intention  is  to  have  lectures 
delivered  by  properly-qualified  instructors,  iu 
the  Society’s  Hull,  at  South  Kinsiugton,  and  to 
give  practical  instruction  iu  tho  garden  at 
Chiswick. 

The  Strike  of  Masons  and  Bricklayers 
at  Newcastle.  — A meeting  of  the  Master 
Builders’  Association  was  held  on  the  23rd  nit., 
at  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  New  Bridge-street, 
Newcastle,  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs  in 
connexion  with  the  strike  of  masons  and  brick- 
layers,  and  after  a short  conversation  it  was  again 
nuanimously  decided  to  withstand  tbe  demand 
made  by  tbe  workmen. 

Fall  of  Stairs. — Whilst  a number  of  work- 
men  were  engaged  in  building  a house  iu 
Thistle.street,  Glasgow,  the  stairs,  which  reached 
to  the  fourth  story,  suddenly  gave  way,  throw- 
ing four  of  the  men  from  a height  of  50  ft.  to 
the  ground.  Ooo  of  them  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  the  others  seriously  injured.  The  contractor 
for  the  building  is  in  custody  pending  an  inquiry. 
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UTew  ^Town-hall  at  Annan.  — On  the 
20tli  nltrthe  foundation  stone  of  a new  town- 
hall  for  the  burgh  of  Annan  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Eobert  Jardine,  of  Castlemilk.  The  building  is 
in  the  Scottish  Baronial  style,  and  besides  a 
large  hall  for  courts  and  connoil  meetings,  will 
contain  a number  of  offices,  &c.,  for  the  burgh 
officials.  The  building  is  designed  by  Mr.  Peter 
Smith,  architect,  Glasgow,  and  is  estimated  to 
cost  fully  3,0001. 

Partial  Employment  of  Clerks  of  Works. 
In  the  case  Farmer  u.  Eiobards  (see  p.  295, 
ante),  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  has  granted  a 
rule  to  set  aside  the  verdict. 

Grantham. — On  Monday  last  Mr.  Sidney  G' 
Gamble  (of  the  Borough  Engineer’s  Offioe 
Leeds,)  was  nnanimoasly  elected  Borough  Sur- 
veyor to  the  Corporation  of  Grantham. 

• The  Trustees  of  Sir  John  Soane’s 
Distressed  Architects’  Fund  met  last  week 
at  the  Musenm  and  distributed  the  dividends 
which  had  accrued  during  the  past  year. 


Baptist 

bourne  Park-pla:e,  Paddington, 
architect : — 


Weat- 
Mr.  J.  Wailia  Chapman, 


If  pitch-pine  If  wainscot 


Batley  £8,950  0 

Hook  & Oldrey  ...  7,053  0 
Gould  & Brand  ...  7,700  0 

Staines  & Son 7,'430  0 

Stephenson  7,167  0 

Niblett&Son 7,395  0 

Braid  & Co 7,10)  0 

Tarrant  iSona  ...  6,930  0 


103  0 


107  0 


For  houae  and  stabling  and  additional  story  to  ware* 
house,  for  Mr.  H.  G.  Grant,  London  Fields.  Mr.  E.  C’ 
Homer  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  J.  & A.  E. 

Houae,  &o.  vvarebonao. 

Dabbs  £1,275  0 0 £597  0 0 

Bangs  1,320  0 0 680  0 0 

Watts 1,289  0 0 491  0 0 

Sheffield  1,236  0 0 615  0 0 

Stainea  & Bon 1,223  0 0 663  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  erecting  a town  residence,  at  South  Kensington,  for 
Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm.  Mr.  Walter  Grares,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied 

Scott.. £6.757  0 0 

Pritchard  6,161  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  6,000  0 0 

Btimpaon  & Co 5,6'10  0 0 

Hook  4 Oldrey 6,-123  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Girls’  Industrial  School  at  Sale, 
Mr.  Henrr  R.  Price,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Ward  £5.700  0 0 

Webster 4,7h7  0 0 

Southern  (accepted)  4,495  0 0 

Napier 4, -450  0 0 

Holt Mil  0 0 

Head  4,293  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a gymnasium  and  lecture-hall  at 
Manchester.  Mr.  Henry  K.  Price,  architect.  Quantities 
■supplied ; — 

Neill  & Sons £4, .310  0 0 

Thompson  4,597  0 0 

Webster 4,330  0 0 

Holt 4,319  0 0 

Southern  (accepted)  4,295  0 0 

Haynes  4,li.9  0 0 


For  rarioua  painting  works  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  for 


the  Corporation  of  London, 
teot; — 

Macintosh 

Holland  4 Haunen 

Taylor 

Pitman  4 Cuthbertson  

Smith  & Sous 

Harriasou  & Wood  (accepted), 


Horace  Jones,  arohi- 


.£3,890  0 
. 2,963  0 
. 2,583  0 


For  the  construction  of  pipe-sewers,  with  manholes  and 
other  works,  for  the  Stroud  Local  Board  of  Health.  Mr. 
W.  H.  C.  Fisher,  engineer 

Cowdery  & Sons £649  8 0 

Croxford 609  0 0 

Everist  697  0 0 

Sarage 678  0 0 

Bendall  660  0 0 

Haynes  (accepted) 624  10  0 


For  bnilding  three  houses  at  Cologne-road,  8t.  John’s- 
hill,  Wandsworth,  for  Mr.  G.  F.  Mackley.  Mr.  W. 
Brsdbear,  architert : — 

Sburraer £1,612  0 0 

Steel,  Bros,  (accepted)  1,198  0 0 


For  mortar-mills,  mixing  and  other  machines  at  Ayles-I 
bnry  Sewage  Works,  for  the  Natire  Guano  Co.  Mr.  T.  W,'' 
Grindle,  engineer: — 

Wnrr  & Lewis  (accepted). 


For  Board sohoolsand  residence  atTadley.  Mr.  JameS! 

H.  Hoore,  architect: — 

Musselwhite,  Bros £1,790  0 0 

Gregory  1,619  0 0 

Cook..  . 1,483  0 0 

Crook  . 1,479  0 0 

Elliott  1,462  0 0 

Pelham  & Tigwell 1,425  0 0 

Clements 1,330  0 o 

Lock  (accepted)  1,236  7 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  cosl-store  and  landing-stage: 
at  the  works  of  the  West  Ham  Gas  Company,  Stratford.. 
Mr.  Edwd.  H.  Thorraan,  architect 

Munday 

Perry  4 Co 


Bangs  

Eivett  (accepted).. 


.£2.425 
2,379 
2,360 
..  2,350 
..  2,318 


0 0 


0 0 


For  pumping  and  engine-house,  pumps,  pier-walls,! 
4c.,  at  the  Deptford-green  Dock.  Mr.  E.  C.  Homer,' 


For  qnay-walls  at  Deptford-greeo.  Mr.  E.  C.  Homer, 


0 0 


For  erectingmission-hall  at  The  Crescent,  Hanger-lane, 


Hicks  

Coldwell 

Sburraer 

Steel,  Bros,  (accepted)  , 


For  alterations  to  the  Cook  Tave. 
for  Mr.  G.  Aldridge. 

Mills  ... 

Lathey,  Bros 

Lacy  

Howsc 

Borrie  (accepted)  


i,  OldTown,  Clapham, 


127  0 0 


St. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  a warebousi 
Andrew’s-hill,  for  Messrs.  Swinbourae  4 Co.  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Worley,  architect : — 

Croker  £503  0 0 

Falkner  475  0 0 

Abrahams 423  0 0 

Eod.in  373  0 0 

Smitb  (too  late)  3-48  0 0 

Beeton  332  0 0 


0 0 ! 


For  four  sCTni-detacbed  rillas  (in  two  blocks),  at  Broms- 
groTC,  for  Mr.  William  Bennett.  Mr.  John  Cotton, 
architect.  Quantitiea  supplied 

Harris .Z £1.993  0 0 

Cook 1,918  0 0 

Brazier  4 Wearer  (accepted) ...  1,630  0 0 


For  extra  story  and  alterations  to  a warehouse,  Upper 
Thames-street.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Worley,  architect 

Croker £670  0 0 

Abrahams  661  0 0 

Falkner  638  0 0 

Rudkin  (too  late)  610  0 0 

Smith  (accepted) 619  0 0 


For  a play-shed  at  the  Grammar  School,  Bromsgrove, 
for  Mr.  Herbert  Millington.  Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect. 
Quantities  aupplied:— 

Cook  

Brazier  4 Wearer  • .... 

Widdowson  4 Lerrigo  305  0 0 

Read  300  0 0 

• Accepted,  after  rerision  and  reduction,  at  250L 


..  ,£349 


For  new  board  school  and  residence  at  Beoley,  near 


Hedditch.  Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Widdowson  4 Lerrigo 

Hemming  

Johnson  

Brazier  4 Wearer  

Collins  4 Cullia  (accepted) 

Clark  4 Smallwood*  

Hughes  4 Sons. 


1,621  0 
1,475  0 
1,460  0 
1,430 


* LereUing  and  grarelliog  play-grounds  not  included. 


For  the  erection  of  School  of  Art  4 Science 
Qrand  Parade,  Brighton.  Mr.  John  George  Gibbins, 
architect 


Newman  

Howard  

Bruton  

Barnes  

Chappell  

Cheesman  4 Co 

Patching  & Webber  . 

Reynolds,  jnn 

Lockyer  (accepted)  . 


Separa’e 

estimate, 

..£6,993  0 £300  0 

..  6,970  0 26)  0 


8,690  0 210  0 


6,612  0 270 

6,550  0 150  0 

6,430  0 180  0 

6,349  0 275  0 

6,298  0 238  0 

6,150  0 220  0 


For  billiard-room,  additions  and  first  portion  of  altera, 
tions  to  Kearsney  Abbey,  near  Dover,  for  Mr.  F.  L, 
Barrbgton.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect 

Parker,  Ayres,  4 Son £4,072  0 0 

Matthews  3,971  0 0 

Adcock  (accepted)  3,795  0 0 


For  a Primitive  Methodist  Ch.apel,  Newbury,  Berks. 
Whiter.  £1,040  0 0 

Ssrgent  4,031  0 0 

Dover  . 3,590  0 0 

EUiott 3,53)  0 0 

James 3,103  0 0 

Lock....  2,750  0 0 


For  new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Newmarket-road 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Wm.  Ranger,  architect; — 

Bell  4 Son £3,997  0 0 

Rutter 2,785  0 0 

liicksrdsoD,  Bros 2,145  0 0 

Redding  4 Sons* 2,230  0 0 

• Accepted  provisionally. 


For  finishing  four  carcasses,  at  Grove-road,  Hammer- 
smith. Messrs.  Newman  4 Billing,  architects  : — 

Seale  £2,333  0 0 I 

Brown  1,887  0 0 

Slade  4 Son  1,740  0 0 

Johnson 1,889  0 0 
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The  Persian  Collection 
at  South  Kensington. 


N Thursday  there  was 
opened  to  private  view, 
at  South  Kensington 
Museum,  a collection 
of  no  tmall  richness 
and  interest,  which  has 
been  in  process  of 
formation  for  some 
three  years,  and  is, 
even  now,  not  entirely 
complete,  as  a con- 
siderable number  of 
specimens  are  still  on 
their  way,  though,  the 
bulk  of  the  collection 
is  now  arranged  in  the 
space  allotted  to  it,  in 
the  north  cloister, 
parallel  to  and  beyond 
the  refreshment-room 
corridor.  The  collec- 
tion, as  onr  heading 
implies,  is  illustrative 
of  the  art  of  Persia,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
grown  to  its  present  extent  by  a kind  of 
“composition  and  resolution  of  forces”  in 
collecting.  Persian  art  has  been,  of  course, 
represented  at  South  Kensington,  to  some  extent, 
for  a good  while  past ; and  when  Major  Murdoch 
Smith,  some  little  time  ago,  returned  from  a 
Government  mission  in  Persia,  and,  having  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  art  of  the  country 
daring  his  visit,  inspected  the  Persian  objects  at 
South  Kensington,  he  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  authorities  there  that  what  they  had  not 
gob  was  much  more  the  object  of  remark  to  a 
traveller  acquainted  with  the  country,  than  what 
they  had  j though  this  iooluded  some  admirable 
articles  forming  important  items  in  the  new  col- 
lection. Oae  result  of  this  was,  that  Major 
Smith  was  authorised,  on  revisiting  Persia,  to 
purchase,  to  a certain  rather  limited  extent,  on 
behalf  of  South  Kensington.  The  gallant  major, 
however,  made  such  excellent  use  of  the  trust 
thus  imposed  upon  him,  and  showed  so  good  and 
in  every  way  valuable  a return  for  the  funds 
entrusted  to  him,  that  his  oommisaion,  from 
being  limited,  speedily  beoamo  practically  nearly 
unlimited.  While  the  major  was  thus,  in  a 
double  sense,  serving  his  country  abroad,  M 
Richard,  a French  gentleman,  who  had  been  long 
in  Persia,  and  had  formed  a large  collection, 
hearing  that  South  Kensington  was  interesting 
itself  so  much  in  Persian  art,  offered  his  collec- 
tiou  for  sale,  preferring  to  realise  rather  than 
have  the  trouble  and  risk  of  conveying  it  home 
himself.  Some  other  privately  collected  articles 
also  came  into  English  hands  in  a similar 
manner.  The  difficulty  and  risk  of  conveying 
these  ar  deles  to  England  have  been  considerable, 
and  br6.ikage8  on  the  way  have  been  numerous 
enough,  in  the  porcelain  and  earthenware  depart- 


ment, to  keep  a man  in  employment  riveting 
for  two  months.  However,  these  difficulties 
have  now  been  fairly  surmounted,  and  a large 
and  well-arranged  collection  is  added  as  a new 
attraction  to  the  great  establishment  at  South 
Kensington,  now  under  the  able  control  of  Mr. 
Cunliffe  Owen. 

The  main  divisions  of  the  collection  are 
porcelain  and  pottery,  metal  work,  and  textile 
fabrics ; there  are  also  to  be  seen  specimens 
(very  fine  ones)  of  wood  carving,  arms  and 
armour,  painting,  illuminated  manuscripts,  and 
musical  inatrnments.  These  latter  sections, 
however,  are  less  numerous  and  less  fully  illus- 
trative than  the  first-named  three  departments ; 
or,  in  regard  to  one  or  two  of  them,  there  is  per- 
haps  less  to  illustrate.  The  objects  of  ceramic 
art  are  arranged  in  cases  down  the  centre  and 
south  aide  of  the  room,  and  the  textile  fabrics  in 
cases  against  the  north  wall,  opposite  the  light. 
Looking  first  at  the  pottery  work,  wo  find  at  the 
top  of  the  room  a collection  of  fragmentary  wall, 
tiles,  with  inscriptions  on  a large  scale,  evidently 
forming  portions  of  ornamental  “strings”  in 
buildings,  and  at  once  recalling  the  similar  use 
of  tiles  in  Arabian  and  Moorish,  indeed  in  Sara- 
cenio  architecture  generally.  The  close  con- 
nexion between  Persian  and  Arabian  art  is 
manifest,  in  fact,  in  a great  deal  of  the  work 
here,  the  metal  work  especially ; while  the  wood- 
carving and  inlay  have  equally  close  relations 
with  Indian  work.  To  proceed,  however,  with 
onr  examination  of  the  pottery : this  may  be 
divided,  as  far  as  process  of  manufaotnre  goes, 
into  two  main  classes, — that  of  which  the  ba&is 
is  coarse  earthenware,  with  an  enamel  poured 
over  it,  and  that  which  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  porcelain,  is  translocent  or  semi-translucent, 
and  glazed.  Some  of  the  latter,  the  specimens 
of  which  are  chiefly  in  the  side  cases,  shows 
a characteristic  treatment  in  the  shape  of 
pierced  ornament,  in  which  the  glaze  is  left,  and 
forms  a transparent  filling  to  the  piercings, 
with  a rather  unusual  and  pretty  effect. 
A distinct  style  of  ornamental  effect  in  a 
good  many  of  the  specimens  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room  is  that  which  consists  in  giving  a 
metallic  lustre  to  the  ornamental  design,  or  to 
the  surface  generally.  A large  proportion  of 
the  objects  exhibited,  however,  are  in  a style 
strongly  resembling  Chinese  ware,  with  designs 
in  strong  blue  on  a white  ground.  Their  Chinese 
rigin,  in  regard  to  style,  is  farther  indicated  by 
the  presence  of  Chinese  letters  and  inscriptions, 
used  ornamentally,  and  apparently  copied  by  the 
Persian  workmen.  This  class  of  ware  is  the 
best  executed  ; but  our  admiration  for  it,  in 
regard  to  artistic  quality,  is  nob  on  a par  with 
that  expressed  in  the  hand-book  written  by 
Major  Smith  for  the  museum  authorities.  Its 
decorative  effect,  regarded  as  a class  of  objects 
for  adding  to  the  combination  of  colours  in  a 
room,  is  very  good.  Its  artistic  qualities,  when 
considered  more  minutely'as  decorative  design 
per  se,  are  nob  of  a high  type.  The  great  ad- 
miration  for  this  sorb  of  ware  at  present  is,  in 
fact  (though  we  shall  probably  scarcely  be  par- 


doned for  saying  so),  a good  deal  an  acquired,  we 
will  even  venture  to  add,  an  affected  taste. 
What  enthusiasts  for  this  style  of  ware  mean  by 
talking  of  the  “ admirable  drawing  ” of  the 
designs  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand,  sinoe 
it  is  mostly  such  as  would  be  laughed  to  scorn 
(we  hope)  if  committed  by  any  pupil  in  the  Art 
Department.  A good  many  of  the  objects  classed 
by  Major  Smith  as  of  an  inferior  and  declined 
style  in  the  art,  are  so  in  regard  to  mode  of 
exeentiou  and  richness  of  surface  and  tone 
perhaps,  but  are  superior,  as  design,  to  the  earlier 
specimens.  We  may  mention  the  three  large 
rioe-bowls  side  by  side  in  one  of  the  cases,  one 
of  which  is  engraved  opposite  page  12  of  the 
Hand-book.  The  centre  one  of  the  group,  how- 
ever, is  finer  and  more  original  than  the  one 
engraved  ; but  all  are  superior  in  point  of  design 
to  a good  deal  which  is  put  in  advance  of  them, 
in  the  Hand-bcok.  In  the  earlier  work,  in  fact, 
the  execution  and  the  material  are  bettor;  in  the 
laterwork  the  design  isbetter.  The  large  flattened 
pear-shaped  vase,  with  a modern  chased  brass 
top,  in  one  of  the  side  cases,  strikes  ns  as  one  of 
the  best  objects  here;  it  is  decorated  in  red  and 
blue  design,  and  there  is  some  other  work  in  the 
same  style  in  this  case.  Some  jars,  called 
“ Sicnlo- Arabian  ” work,  in  one  of  the  centre 
cases,  with  mixed  tones,  including  a rich  brown, 
are  very  effective  as  combinations  of  tone,  and 
with  a coarse  vigour  in  the  design  of  the  orna- 
ment. But  in  the  main  we  regard  this  collec- 
tion of  pottery  rather  as  a highly  interesting 
historic  and  illustrative  exhibition,  than  as  fur- 
nisbiog  much  matter  for  instruction  to  the 
modem  arbistio  mind,  except  merely  as  a matter 
of  trade,  and  as  long  as  the  pottery  mania  lasts. 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  Persian  is  shorn  of  a 
glory,  in  the  recent  arrangement  and  olaseifica- 
tion  of  her  pottery  at  South  Kensington.  The 
style  of  free-flowing  leafage  decoration,  in  fine 
colour,  displayed  on  the  surface  of  large  circular 
plates  and  dishes,  which  has  been  long  counted 
as  Persian  work,  and  is  really  line,  has  been 
discredited  as  Persian  daring  the  recent  fuller 
investigation  of  the  subject,  and  is  now  sepa- 
rated from  the  Persian  section,  and  classed  as 
“Rhodian.”  There  is  nothing  in  a name;  but 
this  work,  even  in  the  specimens  shown  at  South 
Kensington  (and  they  are  by  no  means  the  best 
we  have  seen)  is  far  superior  in  artistic  effect 
and  suggestivenesB  to  anything  classed  as  Per- 
sian pottery  In  the  new  collection  ; and  to  prefer 
the  Persian  blue  and  white  to  this,  as  a matter  of 
art,  is  simply  collectors’  bigotry. 

We  oome  now  from  the  pottery  to  the  metal 
work,  and  here  we  may  indulge  in  admiration 
freely.  The  style  here,  as  before  remarked, 
is  essentially  what  we  have  been  aoenstomed  to 
consider  as  Arabic.  It  consists  mainly  of  deli- 
cately  relieved  or  incised  geometrical  design,  or 
design  which,  when  not  obviously  geometrical, 
is  formed  on  a geometric  basis.  The  general 
shapes  of  the  articles  here  are  mostly  as  good 
and  artistic  as  the  detailed  design ; some  of  them, 
such  as  the  ewers,  are  familiar  and  often  re- 
peated forms ; others  are  less  familiar,  and  there 
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38  mucli  greater  variety  of  design  in  regard  to  . oorating  articles  in  connexion  with  devotion- 


general  form  than  among  the  pottery.  An 
extraordinary  specimen  is  a brass  fignro  of  a 
peacock,  conventionally  treated,  with  outspread 
tail ; the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  minute 
ornament,  and  the  breast  bears  an  embossed  face 
forming  a symbol  of  the  snn,  with  rays  round  it. 
Among  objects  showing  very  minute  ornamental 
work,  some  small  circular  plates,  a little  larger 
than  a crown. piece,  and  used  as  talismans,  may 
be  mentioned;  and  two  of  the  finest  speoimens 
of  this  class  of  work  are  the  two  large  circular 
trays  in  an  adjoining  case,  in  which  the  decora- 
live  work  is  of  the  highest  and  richest  type. 
These  formed  part  of  the  former  Persian  col- 
lection 5 and  we  may  mention  that  the  two  were 
porebased  for  81.,  an  extraordinarily  low  price, 
and  far  beneath  their  real  value ; which  we  may 
take,  perhaps,  as  an  indication  that,  in  spite 
of  occasional  grumblings  about  expenditure, 
South  Kensington  is  no  such  extravagant 
place  after  all.  In  regard  to  the  Persian 
collection,  at  any  rate,  it  would  seem  to  us  that 
much  more  than  money's  worth  has  been  secured, 
taking  the  aggregate  of  the  whole.  Before 
fjuitting  the  metalwork,  which,  in  fact,  deserves 
far  more  than  the  few  words  which  time  and 
space  permit  us  to  bestow  on  it,  we  remark  on 
the  great  beauty  of  the  case  of  zinc-work  and 
tinned  copper,  placed  near  the  principal  cases  of 
brass  work,  and  forming  an  effective  contrast  to 
it.  TVe  may  also  observe  that  in  instances  where 
metal  work  of  the  present  dayis  placed  in  juxtS' 
position  with  old  work,  it  is  remarkable  how 
much  the  modern  Persian  artist  keeps  up  the 
style  and  feeling  of  the  old  work,  so  that  there 
seems  little  to  choose  between  them.  The  Per- 
sians will  scon  get  over  that,  however,  when  their 
communication  with  Europe  becomes  olc«er  and 
more  constant,  and  they,  like  the  Japanese,  will 
take  to  Europeanising  just  as  earnestly  and 
systematically  as  a good  many  Europeans  have 
taken  to  Japanising.  It  is  a real  pity,  however, 
that  in  the  progress  of  intercommunication  the 
originality  and  individual  character  of  national 
arts  should  continually  be  absorbed  anddestroyed ; 
but  it  is  apparently  a result  we  must  count  upon, 
and  which  no  power  can  prevent : good  reason 
for  making  representative  collections  of  such 
arts  while  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  their  real 
life  and  vigour. 

The  woodwork  represented  here  brings  ns,  as 
we  remarked,  very  close  to  India,  and  in  regard 
to  the  inlay,  that  style  of  delicate  minute 
Geometric  work  in  ivory  inlay,  we  are  disposed 
to  say  that  the  fine  examples  here  are  superior 
to  most,  if  not  any,  Indian  work  of  the  kind  that 
we  have  seen  j equal  in  execution,  and  snperior 
in  fancifulness  of  arrangement.  The  case  of 
sherbet-spoons,  entirely  cut,  except  the  bowl 
portion,  in  the  moat  delicate  and  almost  lace- 
Hke  openwork  carving,  of  beautiful  design,  is  a 
thing  to  hold  up  one’s  hands  over.  Among  speci- 
mens which  may  be  classed  with  wood-carving 
39  a dervish’s  wallet,  consisting  of  a double  cocoa- 
nut  shell  elaborately  carved  in  relief;  the  mate. 


hymn-books,  prayer  • books,  &c. — with  angges- 
tiouB  and  imitations  of  bits  of  church  furniture. 
One  of  these  prayer-carpots,  one  of  the  largest 
and  richest  here,  has  in  addition  two  open  or  up- 
lifted  hands  embroidered  on  it,  as  if  symbolical 
of  devotion.  \Ye  notice  as  we  pass  up  the  row  of 
cases,  in  one  of  the  smaller  ones,  “ a tunic  for  a 
lady,”  early  seventeenth-centnry  work  ; the  ex- 
terior  a diaper  of  leaf-shaped  forms  something 
like  a Cashmere  shawl  on  a small  scale,  and  with 
most  rich  colour  and  minute  work;  the  lining 
consists  of  an  orange  ground  powdered  with 
sprigs.  A more  picturesque  and  beautiful 
costume  to  set  off  a dark  Eastern  beauty  it  is 
inapossible  to  imagine:  the  image  of  the  “dark- 
lidded  Persian  girl  ” in  such  a setting  as  this  is 
one  to  turn  the  bead  equally  of  the  artist  and 
the  man,  even  in  imagination.  Among  the 
further  beauties  of  this  part  of  the  collection 
are  some  very  fine  (modern)  carpets  in  white 
quilted  cotton  with  a flowing  foliage  design  over 
them  in  green,  with  coloured,  mostly  scarlet, 
blossoms;  the  lines  of  these  designs  are  ad- 
mirable for  freedom,  and  the  colour  effect  of  the 
whole  excellent,  though  too  light  and  too  easily 
soiled  for  our  notion  of  carpets.  Some  of  the 
best  stuffs  here,  and  the  richest  and  most 
characteristlo  in  style,  are  the  pieces  in  diagonal 
patterns  which  form  what  was  mostly  used,  in 
the  old  Persian  costume,  for  what  would  have 
been  the  ladies’  petticoats  had  they  been  Euro- 
peans; but  which,  not  being  petticoats,  are  un- 
mentionable. They  serve  to  show  what  a rich 
profusion  of  colour  a Persian  drawing-room  most 
have  displayed  in  the  days  “of  good  Haroun 
Alraechid.”  But  the  love  of  the  Persians  for  fine 
dress,  in  both  sexes,  dates  from  long  before  the 
time  even  of  that  worthy.  There  is  a passage 


Gazette  des  Beaux  A?’is  of  January  contains  a 
brief  but  excellently-written  article  by  M.  Gamier, 
the  eminent  architect  of  the  Paris  Opera-house, 
on  “Michel  Ange,  Arohitecte.”  The  critical 
judgment  there  expressed  is  pretty  much  the 
same  which,  as  we  think,  every  competent  and 
impartial  critic  must  in  the  main  adopt  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  Michelangelo  as  an  architect. 
M.  Gamier,  contributing  to  a number  of  the 
Gazette  which  was  entirely  devoted  to  Michel- 
angelo, laments,  in  fact,  tlie  invidious  position  in 
which  he  is  placed,  in  being  the  only  contributor 
to  that  number  who  cannot  freely  indulge  in 
enthusiasm,  but  is  compelled  instead  to  adopt 
the  tone  of  an  apologetic  critic.  The  ordinary 
triad  of  attributes,  “painter,  sculptor,  and  archi- 
tect,” assigned  to  Michelangelo,  conveys,  as  be 
observes,  a false  impression  to  the  unthinking 
reader,  as  if  the  master’s  achievements  in  these 
'three  arts  were  to  be  “ bracketed  together  ” as 
of  equal  greatness  and  importance;  whereas  in 
fact  the  artist,  perfectly  at  home  in  the  details 
of  sculpture  and  painting,  in  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  anatomical  construction  and 
minnti®  of  the  figure,  was,  when  he  came  to 
practise  architecture,  in  the  position  of  a man 
with  grand  ideas,  but  with  too  little  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  language  in  which  he- 
wisbed  to  express  them,  to  do  himself  any  real 
justice.  “ It  would  seem,”  says  the  French  archi- 
tect, “as  if  he  sketched  out,  in  accordance 
with  his  first  general  conception,  the  main  lines 
of  a grand  composition,  and  then  wrote  upon  it 
almost  arbitrarily,  at  various  points,  ‘ Here  one 
may  have  a cornice,”  and  ‘ Here  put  a capital’ ; 
and  60  the  oornico  and  capital  are  duly  put  in 
their  respective  places.”  It  is  a just  remark, 
also,  of  M.  Gamier,  that  the  violence  and  abrupt, 
ness  of  design,  almost  in  defiance  of  natural 


in  Xenophon,  if  wo  remeurber  tightly,  narmting  principle,  which  is  a defect  in  some  of  bis  figures, 
how  in  an  engagement,  the  Fereian  soldiers,  in  becomes  the  origin  of  more  serions  defects  in  bis 
obedience  to  some  order,  jumped  down  into  the  ! architectural  design,  where  symmetry  qnd  me- 
mud  “ in  their  embroidered  trousers.”  As  to  the  I chanical  conditions  of  construction  have  bo  much 
paintings  ranged  above  the  fabrics,  mostly  ; more  importance;  and  that  it  leads  in  this  case 
portraits  of  Persian  ladies,  they  are  bad  enough  to  “ ruptures  d’dquilibre  si  ainotmiales  que  les  sen- 
in  regard  to  form,  bnt  show  very  good  and  minute  1 saiions  en  restent  prefondement  troubl^es.”  This 
treatment  of  decorative  details  of  dress,  &o.  The  ; is  a perfectly  just  judgment  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
bestbitof  figure-work  we  noticed  in  the  collection  j the  whole  tenour  of  M.  Garnier’s  criticism  is, 


abstractedly  considered,  almost  unanswerable. 
Atjthe  same  lime,  it  must  be  said  that  the  great 
importance  of  the  building  the  completion  of 
which  was  Michelangelo’s  crowning  effort  as  an 
architect,  has  given  it  an  interest  scarcely  second 
to  that  of  the  Sistiue  Chapel ; and  in  conEidering 


is  in  the  two  small  paintings  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  on  a couple  of  minor  frames  in  a case  at 
the  west  end  of  the  room ; these  have  the  air, 
however,  of  being  an  attempted  imitation  of 
European  painting. 

We  are  asked  to  mention,  and  willingly  do  so,  . 

that  besides  the  special  private  view  by  invita- ' the  artist’s  efforts  as  an  architect,  it  must  be 
tion  on  Thursday,  this  day  (Saturday)  is  specially  I borne  in  mind  that  he  took  up  this  branch  of  art 
set  apart  for  the  first  visit  of  students  of  district  | late  in  life,  and  that  even  with  the  small  practice 
art-schools  to  the  oollection ; the  first  time  that ; he  had,  the  details  of  bis  later  work  show  a 
such  a special  recognition  has  been  made,  on  Such  I marked  improvement  upon  his  earlier,  as  is 
an  occasion,  of  a class  of  visitor's  to  whom  anynew  ! evident  enough  if  we  compare  the  original 
work  of  this  kind  should  be  specially  interesting.  ' design  for  the  facade  of  San  Lorenzo  with  that 
In  concluding  our  remarks  we  may  just  observe  ! for  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  ; and  there  seems  little 
that  the  expense  gone  to  in  making  such  large  j reason  to  doubt  that,  could  he  have  lived  to 
additions  as  this  to  oor  great  art  museum  is  not  i pursue  architecture  further,  and  to  have  time 
one  to  be  grudged  because  part  of  it  comes  j and  opportunity  for  more  systematically  studying 
...  11  T * ji  1 VI  l'  pockets  of  some  who  may,  or  1 it,  he  would  have  brought  it  under  his  control  as 

na  is_  quite  black,  and  looks  like  ebony  carving,  think  they  may,  never  reap  any  benefit  from  it.  successfully  as  he  did  the  art  of  painting,  iu  which 
^ 18  la  nine  een  cen  ury,  and  ceitainly  as  far  Not  only  does  the  artistic  taste  of  the  whole  he  declared  himself  quite  a novice  when  ho 
rom  our  usual  ideas  of  nineteenth-century  work  ' country  benefit  iu  the  end  by  an  establishment  j undertook  the  Sistine  frescoes, 
as  ^y  ips  con  e.  mong  the  illunuDated  which  affords  such  opportunities  of  study,  but  [ Of  some  of  the  original  architectural  sfcetohea 
s w 10  are  p ace  nem  bore  we  are  more  much  is  done  to  make  the  provinces  direct ; of  Michelangelo,  copies  of  one  or  two  of  which 
t xten  with  some  of  the  older  and  loss  gaudy  ; sharers  in  this  benefit,  by  lending  objects  for  a i are  engraved  by  Mr.  Wilson,  it  is  to  be  observed 
specimens.  is  one  certain  term  (three  months)  to  provincial  art  that  they  not  only  are  not  ostensibly  drawn  to 

+3  oran  ascribed  to  the  tenth  or  , museums  and  exhibitions.  Some  of  oor  readers  ' scale,  but  that  there  appears  to  be  a degree  of 

cen  ury,  wi  each  line  of  writing  sepa-  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  during  last  year  oversight  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  parts  to 
rated  from  the  next  by  a,n  interspace  defioed  by  only,  10,000  objects  were  lent  to  thirty-nine  the  eye.  The  proposed  design  for  the  front  of 
a thin  blue  lice,  and  m which  intorsnace  a ' e ’ - L'  . = . . . . 


f’  interspace  a dift'erent  localities.  Surely  such  a statement  is  ; San  Lorenzo  {p.  212),  from  a drawing  in  the 

Bofficient  to  take  away  one  weapon  at  least  from  ;Buonarotti  archives,  seems  put  together  in  a 
tne  nanda  or  those  disciples  of  an  over-acted  most  random  fashion.  The  sketch  for  part  of 
economy,  who,  if  they  could,  would  reduce  art  j the  monument  of  Julius  II.  (p.  74)  is  even  more 


thereat  irregular  inteivals  ; the  effect  is  unusual 
and  piquant. 

Lookingat  the  textile  fabrics,  which  constitute 
one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  collec- 
tion both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  we  observe 
that  the  distinction  between  modern  and  old  work 
is  more  discernible  in  these  than  in  the  wood 
and  metal  work.  Some  of  the  newer  fabrics, 
carpets,  &o.,  are  too  raw  and  pronounced  in 
colour,  and  in  this  respect  cannot  compete  with 
contemporary  Indian  work.  The  first  thing  we 
notice,  returning  the  reverse  way  up  the  room, 
is  the  beautiful  though  simple  work  on  a linen 
veil  in  a small  case ; a little  panel,  so  to  speak, 
of  delicate  open-work  in  it,  has  a charming  effect. 
The  various  “ prayer-oarpeta  ” shown  here  are 
very  good  in  colour,  design,  and  workmanship, 
and  show  all  the  same  cheracteristie  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  a Saracenic  foliated  arch  with  diaper 
ornament  in  the  epandrols  over  it.  This  evidently 
simulates  or  recalls  the  gateway  of  the  mosque; 
and  it  is  curious  to  compare  this  with  the  pre- 
cisely analogous  habit  in  modem  England  of  de- 


itself  to  a matter  of  £.  s.  d. 


MICHELANGELO  AS  AN  ARCHITECT. 

Consideration  of  space  compelled  ns  to  break  * , . . 

off  our  previous  notice  of  Mr.  Heath  Wilson’s  [ of  all  the  censure  bestow^  upon  it  by  Mr. 
T .ff.  . ...  giving  any  Wilson,  if,  as  we  suppose,  his  remarks  refer  to 


like  what  we  should  at  present  take  to  bo  the 
work  of  a young  pupil,  so  far  as  the  architectural 
detail  is  concerned.  This  was  earlier  work  still. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  the  drawing  for  the  entrance 
door  in  the  Laurentian  Library  (p.  309),  which 
was  much  praised  by  the  Pope,  is  not  deserving 


Life  of  Michelangelo 
attention  to  the  portion  of  the  volume  which 
refers  to  the  artist’s  work  as  an  architect.*  In 
resuming  the  consideration  of  the  “Life”  at 
this  point,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  in 
his  architectural  achievements  that  Michelangelo 


the  drawing  which  he  engraves.  The  columns 
are,  indeed,  weakly  designed,  but  the  “trabea- 
tion  ” is  certainly  not  “ of  the  heaviest  kind  ” or 
“literally  gigantic  in  its  parts”;  on  the  con- 
ti'ary,  the  whole  is  in  very  good  balance.  It  is 


was  most  successful.  At  the  same  time,  this  j difficult,  however,  to  tell  whether  the  author, 
phase  of  bis  career  is  one  which  could  not  who  is  rather  confused  in  bis  references  to  bis 
possibly  be  passed  over  in  these  columns  as  of  j illustrations,  is  speaking  of  the  doorway  as 

only  secondary  interest.  I executed,  or  of  Michelangelo’s  drawing  as 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  ' intended.  If  the  actual  design  deserves  all  his 

may  here  call  attentiou  to  the  fact  that  the  ' strictures,  it  is  clear  that  the  fault  was  not 

* j entirely  with  Michelangelo,  whose  own  drawing 

* See  p,  301,  I shows  a well-considered  proportion,  and  is  cer- 
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tainly  in  advance  of  the  previous  architectural 
drawings  of  which  illustratiouB  are  given. 

That  Michelangelo,  in  addition  to  the  title  of 
“ architect,”  might  at  one  time  have  borne  that 
of  “ contractor,”  is  less  generally  known.  But 
it  is  evident  that  his  enforced  occupation  at 
Carrara  in  1517,  in  connexion  with  the  San 
Lorenzo  scheme,  was  really  that  of  a contractor 
looking  after  building  materials,  and  the  “ getting 
out”  of  stone  for  the  various  portions  of  the 
work.  Ignominious  as  such  an  employment 
seems  for  such  a genius,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  author  is  correct  in  supposing  that  daring 
this  period,  when  be  was  forced  bo  give  hisatten- 
tioa  to  the  practical  consideration  of  working 
drawings,  and  of  fitting  the  blocks  for  the  in. 
tended  construction,  Michelangelo  gained  a 
good  deal  of  experience,  which  was  subseqnently 
to  prove  of  value  to  him  in  hie  great  work  at 
St.  Peter’s.  The  selfishness  with  which  this  great 
genius  was  turned,  first  by  one  Pope,  then  by 
another,  to  be  a mere  worker.ont  of  schemes  for 
their  own  glory,  though  it  resultred  in  exalting 
the  artist  far  above  his  so-called  patrons,  is  a 


of  report  when  be  had  previously  been  appointed 
to  the  same  office.  Among  his  objections  to  the 
building,  in  the  motley  state  in  which  it  then 
was,  it  was  stated  that  the  external  Doric  pilasters 
were  twelve  diameters  in  height  (!),  and  must 
be  altered  to  a right  proportion.  Which  of  the 
preceding  architects  was  responsible  for  these 
attenuated  pilasters  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 
He  complains  also  that  the  nave,  if  carried  out 
as  it  has  been  begun,  " will  be  so  long,  high,  and 
narrow  that  it  will  be  like  a lane.”  The  confusion 
of  Babel  seems  to  have  had  its  counterpart  in  that 
of  the  great  modern  monument  of  hnman  build- 
ing ambition. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  criticism  as  to  the  error  of  carry- 
ing  a colossal  order  of  pilasters  up  to  the  front, 
and  designing  the  fenestration  in  three  stories 

1 . . - 1 , . . i*  il.-  :11 


my  dear  Messer  Giorgio,  Ipray  you  to  thank  the  dnke  for 
his  noble  olTers  which  you  have  written  to  me  about,  and 
to  beseech  his  highnese  that,  with  his  grace  and  permis- 
sion, I desire  to  remain  here  till  I can  leave  with  reputa- 
tion, honour,  and  without  sin.” 

What  adds  to  the  force  of  this  letter,  as  ev;. 
denoe  of  his  devotion  to  the  snccesafnl  issue  of  the 
work  he  had  undertaken,  is  a letter  on  the  same 
subject  dated  only  a month  later  (June,  1555), 
in  which,  after  repeating  the  same  argument  of 
his  desire  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  St.  Peter’s 
till  it  was  completed,  “so  that  it  might  not  bo 
altered  and  another  form  given  to  it,  for  did  I 
depart  before  this,  it  would  be  a cause  of  great 
misfortune,  shame,  and  crime”  ; he  adds,  “You 
must  see  in  my  handwriting  that  I touch  the 
twenty.fourth  hour,  and  no  thought  is  now  born 
in  my  mind  in  which  death  is  not  mixed.  God 


fact  to  be  taken  account  of  in  forming  a ooncep  , . „ _ . . 

tion  of  the  conditions  under  which  Michelangelo  j the  vault  of  an  entire  chapel.  This  fashion 
had  to  work.  Pope  Clement  wanted  to  keep  the  I lasted  for  some  time  in  Rome,  and  is  observable 
artist  entirely  to  himself  5 and  hearing  that  *’•'  ''f  kLova  ” Tha  ftiihhnr’s 


behind  and  hia  remarks  as  to  the  ill  effect  of  j grant ^ tTiat  a /eiv  yaars  of  labour  may  yet  he 
the  large-sized  details  of  ornament,  are,  of  wine.” 

course,  what  every  one  is  agreed  about  now.  He  | The  ” few  years  of  labour  thus  pathetically 
observes  that  in  the  use  of  enormous  shell  oma- , craved  were  indeed  his ; bot  he  was  denied  the 
meuts  Bramante  had  anticipated  and  indeed  gone  : satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  completion  of  his 
beyond  Michelangelo,  for  among  bis  sketches  in  ] work,  and  of  preserving  his  design  intact  from 
the  Florentine  Gallery  is  one  which  shows  that  | alteration.  It  may  be  considered  forfcanato, 
“ he  contemplated  a shell  big  enough  to  serve  as  indeed,  that  the  dome  was  bmlt  so  nearly  on  his 


was  besieged  with  commissions  from  others  for 
paintings,  said  “ Let  him  stick  a brush  between 
bis  toes  and  make  four  marks  and  say  ‘ there  is 
a picture,’  ” and  sent  him  a brief  ordering  him 
to  undertake  no  work  for  anyone  else  on  pain  of 
excommunication,  which  was  to  furnish  him  a 
valid  ground  for  declining  all  commissions  from 
other  quarters.  Such  was  the  Papal  method  of 
patronising  a great  artist. 

Coming  to  the  great  architectural  work  of 


in  a number  of  buildings  there.”  The  author’s 
remark  that  Michelangelo’s  total  neglect  of  land- 
scape,  whether  generally  or  in  detail,  in  his 
paintings,  must  have  shut  him  out  from  many 
suggestions  for  ornamental  work,  has  some 
truth  in  it,  and  assists  in  explaining  why  a genius 
generally  so  original  should  have  been  reduced,  in 
this  branch  of  design,  to  copying  the  mannerisms 
of  the  corrupt  Classic  architecture  of  the  timo. 
” In  the  architectural  ornaments  of  Desiderio  da 
Settignano  may  be  observed  the  most,  exquisite 


Michelangelo,  Mr.  Wilson  observes  that  the  ideal  treatment  of  familiar  plants  which  grow  in 
drawings  by  the  various  architeots  successively  j Tuscany.  By  such  simple  means  he  thus  excelled 
employed  OQ  the  structure,  a good  many  of  which  I Michelangelo,  and  enriched  art  with  novel  and 
are  preserved  in  the  Uffizi  gallery,  convey  the  | beautiful  forms  and  ideas.”  On  the  other  hand, 
idea  that  each  had  considered,  not  how  be  could  Michelangelo  seems  to  have  regarded  the  general 
carry  out  his  predecessor’s  idea,  but  how  far  he  design  of  architecture  as  directly  founded  on 
could  alter  it.  This  showed  a deficiency  in  nature,  as  appears  from  a carious  letter,  quoted 
artistic  morality,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  characteristic  j p.  488,  in  which  he  explains  to  his  oorrespondent 
’ ■’  ■■  ’ .......  , that  one  part  of  a building  should  be  a counter- 

part  of  another,  just  as  “one  hand  is  bound  to 
resemble  another.”  Had  he  applied  this  prin- 
ciple  less  to  the  general  design,  and  more  to  the 
ornamental  detail  of  his  buildings,  the  resnlt 
would  probably  have  been  better. 

An  engraving  is  given  of  a slight  sketch 
executed  with  pen  in  bistre,  and  preserved  in 
the  Florence  Gallery,  giving  a view  of  St.  Peter’s 
in  progress  daring  the  time  of  Michelangelo. 
The  drum  of  the  dome  is  being  constructed,  and 
a great  block  of  stone  in  process  of  being  lifted 
by  very  primitive-looking  machinery.  A portion 
of  an  older  building  is  shown  still  in  existence 
under  the  dome,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the 
springing  of  the  nave  and  transept  arches.  The 
sketch  gives  a very  real  idea  of  the  bit-by-bit 
nature  of  the  work,  though,  as  Mr.  Wilson  ob- 
serves, it  conveys  no  notion  of  the  scale  of  the 
building.  It  ia  noticeable,  in  looking  at  the  design 


of  the  restless  and  ambitious  spirit  that  reigned 
in  the  art  world  of  the  Reuaissauce  period. 
Michelangelo,  however,  seems  to  have  had  con- 
siderable admiration  for  the  original  scheme  of 
Bramante  : so  much  so  as  to  make  it  probable, 
one  might  say,  that  ho  would  have  adhered  as 
fur  as  possible  to  that  plan  had  he  been  the 
direct  successor  of  Bramante  on  the  work.  In 
a letter  dated  “ Rome,  1555,”  after  observing 
that  Bramante  had  laid  out  the  first  plan  with 
clearness  and  precision,  making  the  building 
isolated  and  with  daylight  allround, he  proceeds 
to  say  that  Sangallo  (between  whom  and  Michel- 
angelo,  indeed,  there  was  no  love  lost)  had,  in 
depaitiug  from  the  design  of  Bramante,  “left 
true  architecture  on  one  side.” 

“ He,  with  that  circle  which  he  makes  outside,  in  the 
first  place  deprives  the  desi.’n  of  Bramante  of  light;  and 
uot  only  this,  but  in  his  own  there  is  a want  of  light  above 
and  below,  with  so  many  hiding-places  as  to  provide  con- 
venience for  the  performance  of  the  worst  crimes,  for 


veuienco  lor  lue  perjormanca  01  rne  worst  Crimea,  lor  , • • n j — .... 

hiding  convicts,  coining  false  money,  seducing  foolish  . of  the  cupola  as  originally  made,  and  which  was 
nuns,  and  other  abominations;  so  that  in  the  evening,  I spoiled  in  more  than  one  respeot  in  execution 
whentbeeburehis  to  be  cksed.atleasttwenty-fivemen  after  the  death  of  its  designer,  to  how  far  truer 


design  as  it  is  ; but  the  omission  of  the  graceful 
curved  buttresses  round  the  drum  is  certainly  a 
great  loss.  It  ia  probable,  too,  that  in  regard  to 
the  constrnotion  of  the  dome  the  premature  loss 
of  its  architect  had  a bad  effect,  for  the  section 
of  the  model  is  a much  more  stable  one  than  the 
section  actually  carried  out,  and  exhibits  pro- 
vision  for  ties  which  were  neglected  in  the  actual 
construction,  and  had  to  be  added  afterwards  to 
keep  it  in  security.  We  may  conclude  our  com- 
ments on  Michelangelo  as  an  architect,  sng- 
geated  by  Mr.  Wilson's  ” Life,”  by  citing  the  re- 
flection which  M.  Gamier  makes,  in  the  article 
in  the  Gazette  before  referred  to,  that  “ Michel- 
angelo has  been  saluted  with  the  title  of  the 
grandest  of  painters  and  most  impressive  of 
sculptors,  and  that  he  is  still  far  above  the 
praises  that  have  been  bestowed  on  him  in  these 
ca^iaoities.  Let  him,  however,  be  saluted  as 
‘architect’  also,  for,  under  the  influence  of  his 
name,  the  populace  will  perhaps  come  to  believe 
presently  that  architecture  ia  really  an  art,  and 
that  for  its  successful  practice  some  degree  of 
accomplishment  is  required  ! ” 

One  or  two  other  general  points  of  interest  we 
may  just  touch  upon  before  dismissing  finally,  and 
with  congratulations,  Mr.  Heath  Wilson’s  interest- 
ing and  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  artist.  In  the  critical  judgments  on  special 
qualities  in  Michelangelo’s  art  we  often  concur. 
They  are  mostly  very  just  and  discriminating, 
not  withont,  in  some  cases,  novelty  and  origi- 
nality. With  the  character  of  his  hero,  however, 
it  is  evident  that  he  has  but  imperfeot  sympathy, 
and  that  the  strong  and  fiery  element  in  Michel- 
angelo’s nature  is  a doubt  and  a puzzle  to  him. 
For  instance,  he  draws  moral  reflections  (p.  18) 
in  regard  to  the  well-known  Torregiano  outrage  ; 
that  it  was  a pity  the  greater  artist  did  not  learn 
from  this  event  the  value  of  peaceable  words, 
and  remember  the  lesson  through  life.  Now, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence,  some  of  it  amongst 
the  new  matter  supplied  by  this  very  biography, 
that  Michelangelo  was  capable  of  great  self- 


would  be  required  to  look  round  aad  search  that  no  one  a-AblfnAf  i,nl  IIda  nnd  nrnnnrh'on  1 Control  and  patience  under  vexations  which  were 

remahiej  hidden,  and  they  would  find  it  a difficult  task,  a feeling  for  architectural  line  and  proportion  P Airriim9fcances  oulv  That  he  was 

There  would  bo  this  other  inconvenience,  that  in  the  . Michelangelo  had  arrived,  at  the  time  he  made  I the  result  01  circumstances  omy.  inat  no  was 
circuit  which  the  model  makes  ontside  the  building  of  design  in  bis  old  age,  than  any  of  ilis  previous  , “ot  always  equally  patient  or  submissive  with 
Bramante,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  down  the  Pauline  J attLiaa  This  is  tbft  morH  ' persons  who,  through  malevolenoe,  llttle-mindecl- 

ch.pe),  the  rooms  for  plumbing,  the  court  of  the  Euuta,  architectural  schemes  evince,  ihis  is  the  more  , P . atuniditv  vexed  his  soul  is  simply 

and  maiiv  others;  I donbt  even  if  the  Sistine  Chapel  remarkable,  as  he  seems  to  have  come  to  the  ecupiaiiy  veieu  ma  duui,  lo  bi  p y 

could  escape  entirely.  With  regard  to  the  portion  of  the  go  unwillingly.  His  complaints  that  he  ia  1 to  Bay  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  respectable 

outer  circ:e,  which  is  erected,  and  which  they  say  cost  a , onil  tVint  ha  Lari  h«An  comnollpd  and  genteel  genmses  who  go  through  the  world 

► bundled  thoQ^aud  crowns,  thesis  uot  true,  for  it  could  be  “ot  an  architect,  and  that  he  had  been  compoUed  J’  . ^ one^nd  making 

made  with  sixteen  thousand ; and  by  taking  it  down  there  to  undertake  the  work  against  his  Will,  are  fre-  PS  i.  ° a kaot,  d.,aVi 

would  be  no  great  lose,  for  the  stones  in  which  it  is  built  qaent  ’Phat  he  gradually  acquired  a great  ’ 

and  the  foundations  oome  most  eonveuienlly  to  hand,  and  la  Tiotnrnl  Annimh  nffpr  thn  troiihln  he  would  not  have  been  Michelangelo.  ihe 

the  fabric  would  be  improved  to  the  value  of  two  hnndred  nteresb  in  it  is  natural  enough,  alter  the  trouDlo  , , - jg 

thousand  crowns,  and  three  centuries  of  duration.  This  he  had  gone  through  in  designing  it,  endeavouring 
s appears  to  me,  withont  prejudice,  for  lo  «e  to  tq  get  his  subordinates  to  understand  and  carry 

, VuA  oat  his  ideas,  and  contending  with  the  accusations 

I wiU  do  me  pleasure;  at  present  I do  not  feel  . o 

Yonrs,  Michflingelo.  . of  those  whom  Vaeari  calls  the  Sangallo  sect 
Adhering  to  the  model  of  Ssngallo,  it  fallows  that  all  among  the  ‘‘  deputies  of  the  fabric,”  who,  though 
that  has  been  done  in  my  time  must  be  taken  down,  which  ■ masters  and  officially  respon. 

I .i._  T> ii 


conquer  t 
this  y 
well. 


would  beavery  great  loss.  1 ' .,  , . , , -i 

! sible  to  the  Pope,  the  high-handed  architect 
There  are  several  points  of  interest  in  this  treated  as  so  mauy  puppets,  and  refused  to  give 
letter.  It  affords  evidence  of  the  practical  them  an  explanation  of  intentions  of  which 
common  sense  which  Michelangelo  combined  ' he  probably  thought  they  were  no  competent 
with  big  greater  qualities  ; while  his  representa- ' judges.  Michelangelo’s  own  high  sense  of 
tion  of  the  probable  evils  resulting  from  the  responsibility,  however,  in  regard  to  the  fabric 
intricacy  of  Sangallo’s  design  affords  a carious  [ committed  to  his  care,  is  shown  in  the  following 

inflfATTAA  o'ttrPTi  n nif  A n a 11—  a — .1  . ■■  .nji tt  /U..J.  J—  l.ip 


instance,  given  quite  naturally  and  en  passant, 
of  tbs  violent  and  licentious  character  of  those 
great  days  of asthetic cultivation.  Thesentonoo 
we  print  in  italics  ia  significant  of  the  writer’s 
foreboilings  and  previous  experience  as  to  the 
difficulties  and  vexations  which  attended  an 
artist  favoured  by  Popes  and  regarded  with 
jealousy  and  envy  by  inferior  men.  Tue  author 
prints  in  juxtaposition  with  this  Sangallo’s  letter 


personal  and  family  pride  of  tlio  artist  ia  a point 
which  this  volume  strongly  brings  out,  and  it 
must  certainly  throw  a new  light  on  his 
character  for  those  who  have  always  thought 
of  him  simply  as  a great  artist.  It  is  evident 
he  thought  of  hinisolf  as  a man  rather  than 
an  artist,  and  was  possibly  the  greater  and 
loftier  artist  in  consequence.  In  a letter  to 
one  of  bis  family,  May,  1548,  he  says,  “ Tell 
Fattucoi  not  to  address,  Michelangelo,  Sculptor, 
for  I am  not  known  but  as  Michelangelo 
Buonarotti  5 if  a Florentine  citizen  wishes  to 
have  a picture  painted  for  an  altar,  let  him  find 
a painter,  for  I never  was  painter  or  sculptor,  as 
those  who  make  merchandise.  I have  striven 
for  the  honour  of  ray  parents  and  brothers  : true, 
I have  served  three  Popes,  bub  I was  forced  to 
do  so.”  The  direction  about  the  address  re- 
minds one  of  Congreve’s  refusal  to  be  called  on 

, by  Yoltairo  as  “a  literary  man”  (as  a gentle- 

pole,  if  I departed  it  would  he  the  ^^0,  he  should  be  happy  to  make  his  acquaint. 

1 but  the  ooetemptuoea  tooch  about 


letter  addressed  to  Yasari  (but  not  printed  in  his 
Life)  in  reference  to  the  efforts  of  Duke  Cosmo  to 
induce  him  to  return  to  Florence  : — 


“ I was  placed  by  force  over  the  fabric  of  8t.  Peter’s, 
and  I have  served  for  eiyht  years,  not  only  as  a free  gift, 
hut  to  my  great  loss  and  discomfort ; now  that  progress 
has  been'  made,  and  now  that  there  is  money,  and  that  I 
am  about  to  turn  the 

ruin  of  the  fabric,  it  w . . 

Christendom,  and  a grievous  sin  on  my  part, 
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‘ three  Pnpea  ” ia  in  pure  Michelangelo  vein,  from  England  are  rapidly  arriving  and  being  pnt 
Writing  to  the  same  correspondent,  his  nephew  in  place,  bat  there  will  be  no  enclosure. 
Lionardo.  who  was  abont  to  marry,  he  is  argent  To  the  north  of  this  main  bniiding’is  a hall 
that  he  should  first  procure  a residence  worthy  being  built  for  the  exhibition  of  vvagons,  carriages 
of  the  family  name;  he  offers  to  forward  tho  cars  (train  or  tram),  and  stoves.  Further  east 
money  ^for  a^handsome  houBe_(p.  498),—“  for  1 the  Permanent  Art  Gallery  is  approaching  com. 


think  that  a handsome  house  in  town  does  more 
honour  to  a family,  because  so  observable,  than 
country  possessions.  We  are  citizens  descended 


pletion.  To  the  north  of  this  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  erect  another  art  gallery  of  the  same 
size,  this  will  bo  only  temporary.  The  works  of 


» ....wwvfc.  IJ  WV.1 40  tMl  Y t X Llo  w or  KS  oi 

from  a very  noble  race.  I have  all  my  life  done  I art  to  be  exhibited  by  the  United  States  are 


my  best  to  resuscitate  my  family ; but  I have 
not  had  brothers  to  help  mo.  However,  exert 
thyself  to  do  what  I tell  thee,  and  let  Gismondo 
return  to  live  in  Florence,  that  I may  not  be 
made  ashamed  by  that  which  they  say  to  me 
hire,  that  I have  a brother  who  drives  oxen.’’ 
This  kind  of  anxiety  for  the  family  honour,  which 
he  seemed  to  think  had  fallen  below  its  hcredi* 


chosen  by  a committee  from  the  preliminary  ex- 
bibition  held  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila. 
delphia.  On  the  granite  pedestals  of  the 
Permanent  Art  Gallery  are  two  colossal  groups 
in  bronze  discarded  from  the  Continent,  and 
presented  by  an  enterprising  American  to  the 
Park  Committee.  Theseandthe  “ land”  colonr. 
ing  of  the  main  building  scarcely  do  credit  to  the 


tary  rights,  is  at  least  a pardonable,  if  not  a ■ national  taste. 

praiseworthy  form  of  social  pride,  and  quite  I To  the  east  of  the  bronze  groups  is  the  Photo, 
above  the  vulgar  idea  of  “keeping  up  appear- ; graphic  Art  Gallery.  The  Machinery  Hall 
auoes.  About  the  latter  object,  indeed, . which  has  been  finished  for  some  time,  is  a 
Michelangelo  seems  to  have  tronbled  himself  as  i perfect  labyrinth  of  foundations  for  machinery, 
little  as  well  could  be,  m regard  to  his  own  | The  huge  engine  erecting  by  the  Corliss  firm 
personal  manage.  The  beautiful  episode  which  ■ of  New  York  will  supply  the  motiye  power  It 
his  friendship  with  Vitboria  Colonna  forma  in  is  one  of  1,100  horae-power,  with  a driving- 
his  life,  the  noblest  thing  m a life  full  of  noble  j wheel  weighing  5G  tons.  Great  assistance  has 
tbiDgs,  receives  no  fresh  light  from  the  new  been  rendered  in  handling  these  masses  of 
biography.  We  commend  it,  however,  to  the  , metal  by  the  English  locomotive  cranes  made 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  m the  great  by  Messrs.  Appleby.  lu  the  Annexe  is  a large 
painter  _ot  the  Sistine  frescoes;  there  is  much  i open  tank,  160  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  7 fc.  deep  for 
interesting  matter  that  we  have  not  been  able  | supplying  the  hydraulic  machinery.  ' At ’the 
to  touch  upon ; and  if  the  author  does  nob  per-  j south  end  will  be  a “ oataraot,”  with  a fall  of 
haps  fully  appreciate  Michelangelo  as  a man,  he  | 30  ft,,  worked  by  the  centrifugal  pumps  of 
shows  for  Michelangelo  as  an  artist  an  enthu-  | Messrs.  Andrews  Brothers,  of  New  York  raisin? 
siasm  none  the  less  valuable  for  being  tempered  j 30,000  gallons  per  minute.  Parallel  with  this 
with  a little  critical  discretion.  I annexe  are  the  several  boiler-houses,  and  south 

of  that  allotted  to  Great  Britain  is  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  Exhibition  Building.  West  of  the 
Machinery  Hall,  on  Fountain- 
avenue,  is  a special  building,  / 

526  ft.  by  SO  ft.,  fur  the  ex-  y 

bibition  of  saw-mill  tnaebiuery. 

It  will  contain  one  stone  and 
seven  timber  saw-mills. 

The  horticultural  building  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  decorators  ; 
the  conservatories  are  already 
filled  with  tropical  plants  and 
lemon  and  orange  trees  laden 
with  fruit.  The  adjoiningslopes 
have  been  allotted  in  sections 
to  North  American,  European, 

North  African,  and  South 
American  States,  for  the  exbibi. 
tion  of  trees  and  plants.  Agri- 
cultural Hail  would  DOW  be  ready 
for  exhibits,  but  the  framewoik 
of  one  of  the  wings  was  blown 
down.  The  aquarium  will  be 
commenced  at  once,  the  tanks 
running  along  the  west  side  of 
the  northern  end  for  450  ft. 

Adjoining  the  United  States 
Government  building  are  the 
model  hospital,  hospital  • tent, 
and  laboratory.  In  the  grounds 
are  the  offices  of  the  Commis. 
sions,  the  various  State  pavilions, 
fire-engine  and  hose  stations, 
stanrants,  the  Centennial 
itional  Bank,  with  access 
and  yellow  stencilling  and  scroll-work  capitals  I '^^ithin  and  without  the 
of  buff.  The  arfihitravpo  nrr<  nlan  r.f  KiifF  enclosure; 


of  May,  bub  the  Centennial  Commissiouers  have 
everything  in  their  power  to  make  this  stupendous 
show  a magnificent  success. 

Philadelphia. 


THE  AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  undulating  portion  of  West  Fair- 
mount  Park  have  been  inclosed  for  the  purposes 
of^  the  Main  Exhibition.  This  inclosure  has 
thirteen  entrances,  corresponding  in  number  to 
the  thirteen  original  States. 

Other  inclosures  are  for  exhibits  of  live  stock, 
trials  of  agricultural  implement®,  and  interna- 
tional matches  of  varions  kinds.  The  main  build- 
ings* are  five  in  number,  but  with  the  special 
buildings  which  have  been  constructed  in  answer 
to  demands  for  space,  and  with  the  pavilions  of 
thevariouB  States  and  commissions, the  number  of 
buildings  is  considerably  over  100.  The  Main 
Exhibition  is  finished  and  decorated,  and  is  being 
rapidly  filled  with  the  various  exhibits.  The 
space  is  divided  among  thirty  nations.  The 
United  States,  Germany,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  are  in  the  centre,  each  ocenpying  one  of 
the  four  great  towers  with  the  adjoining  space. 

The  visitor  is  agreeably  surprieed  at  the  extreme 
lightness  of  the  interior,  the  size  of  the  iron 
columns  which  support  the  structure  being  only 
lOi^  in.  square.  The  colouring  of  the  roof  is  a 
ground  of  very  light  blue,  the  edge  of  the  slope 
above  the  cornice  being  decorated  with  a border 
of  lotus  in  vermilion.  The  principals  and  the 
rods  are  of  buff  picked  out  with  lake.  The 
columns  and  framing  have  a ground  of  sage  I 

green,  with  bright  streaks  of  vermilion  with  blue  . Bank,  with 


THE  PROPOSED  IMPROYEMENTS  AT 
HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 

Sir, —The  proposals  of  Mr.  Fergusson  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  traffic  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner  appear  to  me  to  be  iu  most  respects 
admirable,  and  certainly  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  consideration.  The  widening  of  Gros- 
venor-place  at  its  junction  with  Piccadilly,  as 
suggested  by  him,  would  nob  only  successfully 
solve  the  vexed  question  of  the  “ Traffio  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner,”  bub  it 'could  not  fail  to 
prove,  in  point  of  effect,  an  immense  public 
improvement. 

There  is,  however,  one  part  of  Mr.  Fergusson’a 
plan  which  I think  would  be  extremely  undig- 
nified and  unsatisfactory,  viz,,  the  termination 
of  Constitution. hill  in  Grosvenor-plaoe  at  the 
point  where  the  little  footway  now  exists.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  question  of  the  respective  levels 
of  Constitution-hill  and  Grosvenor-place  can  be 
arranged,  the  former  would,  nevertheless,  take  sn 
awkward  turn  into  Grosvenor-place  at  the  lower 
level,  involving  the  rapid  ascent  of  the  latter  up 
to  the  higher  level  of  Hyde  Park  Corner.  A 
very  much  handsomer,  and  as  it  seems  to  me 
simpler,  'plan  would  be  to  continue  the  line  of 
Constitution-hill  from  Buckingham  Palace,  in  what 
would  be  a very  gentle  curve,  and  with  an  easy 
gradient,  so  as  to  let  it  terminate  iu  Piccadilly, 
opposite  Hyde  Park  Corner.  In  this  way,  the 
awkward  turn  and  dip  into  Grosvenor-place  would 
be  avoided,  the  line  of  Constitution.hill  would 


■\ 


of  buff.  The  architraves  are  also  of  buff  Vith  ®°‘^^osure  ; a Moorish  villa,  which  has  arrived  in 
stencils  of  blue  and  white,  and  black  and  white.  ^ Morocco ; a pretty  Swedish  school. 

In  each  alternate  section  is  the  monogram  C.E.  ' of  timber,  covered  with  shingle  ; 

in  black  and  blue  upon  a vermilion  ground.  On  dwellings,  the  Bartholdi  fountain 

every  third  capital  is  the  date  1776.  The  transept  ' Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  fountain, 
is  similarly  treated.  The  circles  in  the  upper  part  i from  Austria;  the  New  England 

of  the  side  windows  have  painted  linen  panels  modern  kitchen,  the  World’s  Ticket 

with  rather  poor  representations  of  the  arts  and  ' and  Vienna  bakery. 


sciences. 

As  yet  there  is  little  sign  of  life  in  the  portion 
taken  np  by  the  United  States.  Chili  is  erecting 
a polygonal  pavilion,  Gothio  in  shape,  with 
gables.  Japan  is  putting  up  a number  of  hand, 
some  screens  on  which  to  display  its  exhibits. 
The  cases  of  Egypt  adjoin  Japan. 

The  Spanish  have  erected  a lofty  enclosure,  the 
facade  fronting  the  main  avenue  reaching  to  the 
tie-rod  of  the  roof  principals.  The  centre  pedi. 
ment  will  be  filled  with  an  allegorical  painting 
of  “ Spain  withdrawing  the  curtain  that  over- 
shadowed  the  New  World.”  The  remainder  of 
the  facade  will  be  decorated  with  the  portraits  of 
famous  Spaniards  connected  with  the  discovery 
and  conquest  of  America.  Queensland,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  are  enclosing  iheir  spaces.  Cases 


* See  p.  Ill,  an(e. 


There  are  also  miniature  representations 
of  tho  topographical  and  other  features  of 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  of  the  cities  o!' 
Jerusalem,  Paris,  Naples,  and  Mexico,  the  plan 
of  the  latter  ocenpying  a space  of  330  ft.  by 

The  approaches  from  the  city  cross  the  Penn- 


be  direct  instead  of  tortuous,  the  gradient  would 
be  an  easy  and  gradual  ascent  up  to  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  instead  of  the  steep  and  sudden  rise  in 
Groavenor-place,  and  the  entrance  from  Picca* 
dilly  would  be  spacious  and  handsome. 

It  does  appear  to  me  that  no  plan  for  this 
improvement  is  worthy  of  acceptation  which  does 
not  provide  for  a direct  and  handsome  roadway 
in  Constitution-hill;  seeing  that,  apart  from 
other  considerations,  it  forms  the  Royal  approach 
from  our  principal  park  to  the  residence  of  the 
Queen  in  London. 

It  is  true  that  the  plan  I propose  in  the 
annexed  diagram  would  involve  the  cutting  off 
of  a small  corner  of  tho  Green  Park,  and  this 


sylvania  Railway.  The  company  are  finishing  I may  possibly  bo  urger'aB^^arobj’ecVioa'^tolts 
several  new  iron  bridges,  carrying  the  road  over  j adoption,  but  I think  tho  enormous  advantages 
* .L  - . . which  would  accrue  to  the  public  by  the  widon- 

ifieOentenmal  Depot  isopposite  the  principal  I ing  of  Grosvenor-place  would  much  more  than 
entrance.  _ New  roads  are  made  and  buildings  ; counterbalance  anysuoh  sHghtand  inconsiderable 
are  springing  up  m all  directions,  the  moat , sacrifice.  J.  Macvicar  Axdeeso.v. 

prominent  being  a theatre,  and  the  Globe  and  , 

United  States  Hotels,  tho  latter  built  by  Mr.  ; 

Hampstead  Vestry-hall  Competition.- 
bufidings,  in  little  over  three  months.  It  re-  | The  oompetitivedeaigns  for  the  proposed  Vestry, 
mains  prino.pally  with  the  home  exhibitors  ; hall  and  offices  for  the  parishes  of  St.  John, 
and  the  United  States  Custom-house  officers  Hampstead, have  been  ou  view  during  thepresent 
whether  everything  will  be  ready  by  the  lOfcb  ! week. 


April  8,  1876.] 
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SOCIETY  OP  BEITISH  ARTISTS. 

This  exhibition  is  certainly  on  the  line  of  im- 
provement. We  noticed,  in  speaking  of  the  last 
collection  in  these  rooms,  some  apparent  signs  of 
a better  standard  of  work,  and  in  the  present 
(the  fifty-third  annual  exhibition)  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  move  in  the  same  direction 
seems  continued  and  carried  further.  There  are 
works  in  this  year’s  collection  of  real  merit  and 
interest ; and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
man who  sends  three  portraits  of  the  same 
model  as  “ Olivia,”  “ Portia,”  and  “ Beatrice,” 
and  of  the  other  who  exhibits  a painting  of  a 
girl  of  plebeian  features  and  rather  dirty  face, 
witha  pork-pie  hat  and  feather,  as  “ Die  Vernon,” 
wo  may  say  that  there  are  no  examples  of  sach 
horrors  in  the  way  of  pictures  as  used  to  affright 
'the  nerves  some  years  back. 

ilr.  A.  B.  Donaldson’s  contributions  are  really 
remarkable  for  their  variety  as  well  as  extent  of 
ability.  We  can  hardly  say  that  his  large  work 
in  the  first  room,  “An  ancient  Fountain  ” (0), 
satisfies  us  ; the  peculiar  and  rather  conventional 
tone  and  manner  which  the  artist  adopts  in  the 
treatment  of  figures,  the  rather  heavy  execution 
of  the  clouds,  give  to  the  whole  a mannered 
effect,  and  look  like  something  between  realistic 
and  decorative  painting  j not  quite  either  the 
one  thing  or  the  other.  It  is,  however,  a distinctly 
original  work.  The  artist’s  small  landscapes 
show  fully  bis  usual  beauty  of  colour  and  origi- 
nality  of  treatment,  and  bis  water-colour  interior 
representing  “The  Newly.found  Statue”  (6t9) 
inspected  by  some  richly.robed  counoissenrs  in  a 
Florentine  saloon,  is  a most  brilliant  little  thing  : 
the  only  slip  in  it  is  that  the  artist  has,  in  his 
desire  for  brilliancy,  given  the  statue  a whiteness 
and  glitter  inconsistent  with  its  supposed  cironm. 
stances  as  a dug. up  *'  antique.”  Going  round 
the  rooms,  we  notice  Mr.  Mann’s  ” Watching  the 
Lifeboat  from  Yarmouth  Jetty”  as  a very  good 
study  of  eager  but  differing  expression  and 
action  in  a crowd  of  figures.  The  “ Bridge  and 
Banks  of  Dee,  Chester”  (14)  is  a fine  sunset 
scene,  broad  in  treatment  and  with  much 
solemnity  and  repose  of  feeling.  lathe  “Interior 
of  Treves  Cathedral”  (52)  Mr.  Wjke  Bayliss 
shows  his  usual  ability  in  delineating  architecture 
with  a more  aerial  and  real  effect  than  he 
sometimes  obtains.  Sir  John  Gilbert’s  little 
picture,  “A  Best  by  the  Way”  (63),  is  a 
masterly  specimeu  of  broad  free  treatment 
of  landscape;  it  seems  as  if  this  painter,  after 
spending  mneh  of  his  life  in  the  production  of 
works  which,  with  all  their  cleverness,  appealed 
mainly  to  the  popular  taste,  has  in  his  later 
years  taken  to  painting  for  artists.  Mr.  Woolmer’s 
“Fountain  of  Pleasure”  (90)  will  hardly  pass 
muster  now  ; it  belongs  to  the  old  school,  when 
it  was  thought  in  keeping  to  give  a sort  of  stage 
•effect  and  glitter  to  such  a classic  scene ; still 
in  its  way  it  is  effective.  Mr.  Dawson’s  “ Durham 
Cathedral  ” (123)  also  belongs  to  a style  of  land, 
scape-painting  that  has  rather  had  its  day;  but 
there  is  glow  and  power  about  it,  though  in  a 
mannerised  way.  Mr.  Wyllie’s  “End  of  the 
Day  (106),  a scene  on  the  beach  of  some  south* 
coast  fishing  village,  belongs  to  a higher  order 
•of  art ; and  though  not  so  entirely  satisfactory  to 
ns  as  somo  of  his  smaller  works  that  we  have 
seen  here,  well  deserves  attention.  He  has 
found  a novelty  of  subject  in  his  “ Wreck  of  a 
Dutch  Fruiter  ” (121),  where  the  whole  beach  is 
strewed  with  oranges,— a new  sort  of  effect  in 
seaside  colouring,  and  evidently  a fact.  Mr.  A. 
Goodwin  shows  his  usual  Sue  and  poetic  feeling 
in  “ The  Fisherman’s  Island,”  and  “ After  the 
Storm”  (151,  255),  the  latter  a remarkable 
piece  of  effect.  Mr.  Cattermole’s  “After  the 
■Comhac  (158)  is  a capital  bit  in  his  old  way. 

clever  and  sparkling  in  his  interior 
■with  three  children,  “Be  Quiet!”  (276),  with  a 
garden-soene  through  the  window.  Mr.  Pope’s 
painting  of  a cottage  girl  bewailing  the  death  of 
her  can^y  (339)  has  excellent  qualities;  and 
Derby” 

(3«5),  shows  a landscape,  combined  with  build- 
ings,  of  real  originality  and  brilliancy  of  manner- 
fie  has  rather  missed  the  texture  in  the  red  brick 
work  of  the  mill,  but  the  tones  of  the  buildings 
are  very  fine,  and  the  bright  sparkling  treat, 
meat  of  sky  and  water  admirable,  in  spite 
of  the  rather  raw  blue  of  the  sky.  In  the  north- 
west  room  we  notice  that  Mr.  Grace  has 
worked  out  exactly  the  same  view  of  the 
“ Thames  at  Great  Marlow  ” (450)  which 

Mr.  Aumonier  has  familiarised  us  with:  the 
time  of  day  is  different,  and  the  treatment 
also ; there  is  a great  deal  of  refinement  in  the 
picture.  Among  other  things  to  be  noted  as  good 
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we  may  mention  “My  Chambers”  (171),  by 
G.  R.  Clarke;  “Autumn”  (75),  a small 
apright,  by  Mr.  E.  Ellis,  showing  much 
feeling;  “A  Summer’s  Day  on  the  Trent”  (262). 
by  Mr.  Jas.  Peel,  and  “The  Road  to  the  Village’’ 
(391),  by  the  same  artist;  “The  Troubadour” 
(502),  a clever  sketch  of  a man  with  a violon. 
cello  slung  over  his  back,  by  Mr.  Glindoni- 
“ Portel  Sands”  (506),  by  Mr.Wyllie  ; “Attempts 
at  Pencilling”  (523),  a study  of  a child’s  head, 
by  Mr.  Bauerle;  “A  Coast  Scene”  (530),  by 
Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  admirable  in  itself,  but  having 
no  connexion  with  the  verse  of  Tennyson  ap. 
pended  to  it;  “The  Village  Tenor”  (566),  a 
large  water-colour,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes,  with  well- 
studied  figures  ; and  a very  sweet  and  expressive 
portrait  of_  a lady  (618),  by  Mr.  E.  Clifford. 

The  exhibition  will  repay  a visit. 


point  to  these  elements,  as  to  the  importance  of 
which  wo  think  there  can  be  no  dispute,  as 
matters  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  their 
true  arithmetical  value.  It  is  highly  important 
that  architects  should  arrive  at  positive  formula; 
as  to  the  number  of  people  that  may  be  expected 
to  pass  a gate  of  a given  width  in  a given  period 
of  time,  and  as  to  the  increase  of  time  that  would 
be  needed  if  the  gateway  were  at  the  head  of 
one,  three,  or  more  numerous  stairs. 

^ Another  point  of  hardly  less  importance  is  the 
direotion  of  the  streams  of  traffic,  or  directions 
in  which  the  spectators  have  to  move,  on  leaving 
a building  before  they  arrive  at  the  outer  door. 
The  importance  of  this  feature  of  a building  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  worst  form  of  in- 
terior  arrangement  is  probably  that  of  an  nn- 
broken  open  space.  Where  there  are  no  passages, 
aisles,  or  means  of  directing  the  outgoing  people, 
but  all  are  able  to  press  at  once  towards  a door, 
somewhat  as  water  rashes  towards  the  orifice  in 
a vessel,  the  worst  crowding,  and  the  greatest 
danger  and  inoonvenience,  occur.  Next  bad  to 
this  is  the  interference  of  two  streams  of  people 
meeting  at  right  angles.  This  is  a very  freqneut 
evil  in  many  new  churches.  It  oocura  in  two 
ways.  Either  one  passage  comes  into  another  at 
right  angles,  as  when  there  is  a main  line  of 
exit  to  the  north  doors  of  a church,  into  which 
pathways  lead  from  the  nave  and  aisles,  or  there 
may  be  a vestibnle  within  the  church-door,  with 
doors  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  For  warmth, 
freedom  from  draught,  and  exclusion  of  external* 
noise,  the  use  of  a vestibule  of  this  kind  is  well 
adapted.  But  its  mischievous  aotiou  as  a throttle 
valve,  in  any  case  of  panic,  unless  the  ways 
of  egress  be  abundantly  numerous,  is  such  that 
its  introduction  should  be  regarded  with  the 
utmost  jealousy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  care  which  our  old 
ecclesiastical  builders  exercised  in  this  respect 


TEE  DANGER  OF  INSUFFICIENT  EGRESS 
PROM  CHURCHES. 

We  have  to  call  attention  to  a point  in 
ecclesiastical  architeotnre  which  has  of  late 
fallen  somewhat  into  neglect,  although  such 
neglect  may  at  any  moment  involve  a terrible 
disaster.  We  refer  to  the  proper  proportioning 
of  the  means  of  egress  from  a building  to  the 
largest  number  of  persons  that  it  can  at  any 
time  contain.  It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that 
the  maintenance  of  such  a proportion  is  a pri- 
mary duty  of  the  architect.  In  those  prodigious 
structures  in  which  the  Roman  emperors  were 
accustomed  to  collect  such  vast  bodies  of  people, 
the  care  taken  for  the  duo  arrangement  of  the 
vomitories  is  the  more  apparent  the  more  we 
study  the  structure  of  the  building.  Looking 
like  shadows  dotting  the  lines  that  divide  the 
cunei  of  the  amphitheatres,  the  numerous  aper- 

almost  as  oonvanient  eoclesiastioal  builders  eaorciaed  la  this  resnec 
as  the  rabbit.holes  m a warren.  In  what  nnmbor  has  boon  but  too  much  laid  aside  by  their  me 
the  great  area  ofthe  Oolossenm,  which  j oessora.  We  could  enumerate,  on  the  spur  c 

moment,  many  churches  in  which  one  o 

pors.ns  (though  we  ourselves  cannot  end  sitting,  i more  of  the  ancient  doorways  hare  been  posi 
roemtheremformorethan46.000)conldbecloar6d,  , tirely  walled  up.  Thishas  bLn  done,  no  dS 

lonbt  tUf'ih''  Bat  there  is  no  , during  the  reign  of  whitewash.  It  has  bee: 

almorf  w-ib  .1 T “<2  ■Sepirt  I thought  that  the  church  would  be  made  warme. 

; b of  ^nd  that  it  was  cheaper  to  run  up  a few  yard 

the  actZff^^iMtrr wall,  and  smooth  it  over  with  plaster,  tha. 
fbff  ’ b / of  egress,  was  the  knowledge  : to  pnt  a new  door,  and  hang  over  it  a deoenl 
that  such  facility  eiisted  With  the  sound  and  ' curtain.  Moreover,  these  things  were  done  fo 

t.ho  Roman  architects,  : the  most  part,  when  the  attendance  in  the  parisl 

ws]  CO  f m >0“’'mg  the  bnilding  churches  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  when  the  ser 

that  it  I rare,  cold,  and  unattractive,  ant 

naric  that  Jbo  ortual  moonvomenoo  as  , when  the  idea  of  a crowd  in  a chnroh  would  hav, 

0“0  of  : seemed  almost  as  improbable  as  that  of  a snow, 
sudden  determination  to  leave  abuilding.  i storm  in  July 

nature”  e™“r™  ‘ /‘'Om  panic  of  this  | In  this  respect  our  eyes  have  witnessed  a greal 

are  of  terribL  maSnr  b”  ‘’a”  ' only  from  the  builder's  point 

Two  wnl  ho  f™,b"  Oousidering  that  it  is  the  object  of  a 

n ”“*“0  fjo  memory  of  our ; public  bnildiog  to  accommodate  a number  ol 

tb?«?  p°°  ‘Iro  other  in  a i persons  sufficient  to  811  it,  and  that  it  perform! 

heatre.  Fire  was  the  cause  of  alarm  in  one  its  function  the  more  thoroughly  the  more  often 
instance  ; mere  stupidity,  wo  believe,  in  the  it  is  ailed,  this  change  is  a highly  desirable  one 
md  fb’  r™”  'OSS  of  life  was  serious,  J Anyhow  it  exists.  The  question  then  deserves 

oonsSoiweT  sustained  very  [ consideration,  in  muny  a quiet  pariah,  and  many 

m 1 . > time-honoured  and  pictnresqae  country  church 

I la  hardly  necessay  to  point  out  that  those  how  far  it  is  safe  to  leave  the  misohievoua  wallic 

calamities  which  rarely  occur,  but  which  may  un  of  tha  dooro  

occur  at  any  moment,  are  precisely  those 
against  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guardians  of 
public  safety  to  take  the  utmost  care.  When 


--  ..  -X..  ...  01*1^,  UU  loavo  uua  1U10UUIOVOU8  WaillUr 

Up  of  the  doors,  which  took  place  some  years 
ago,  unrestored  and  unrepaired. 

The  question  is  more  serious  when  it  regards 
Tn  utmost  care.  When  new  churches.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  admit” that 

f?„  ■“‘Bility  to  unseen  danger  is  added  , it  is  in  this  form  that  it  has  pressed  most  fall, 

the  circumstance  that  the  danger,  if  it  should  unou  us.  W«  >ifi.d  r,nr,aa;r.r>  ai.. 


tL  U . it  has  pressed  most  ful 

uSL  ^ tliat  the  danger,  if  it  should  upon  us.  We  had  occasion  to  observe  recent 

fhat- fatal  description,  It  18  obvious  the  plans  of  a very  fine  church,  which  is  ne: 
that  no  farther  consideration  is  necessary  as  to  ' completion  in  an  important  town  in  a hon 
of  a hi  V .^■^sponsible  for  the  plan  j county,  in  which  the  egress  afforded  is  so  limite 

of  a public  building,  viewed  with  reference  to ' that  in  the  case  of  any  alarm  arising  during 
bundh?rwrf  luternal  area  of  the  ' service  the  consequence  would  be  very  eeriou 

earnestly  entreat  any  architect  whom 

fn  andaccess.  j may  concern,— and  wedonot  speak  of  one  cas 

do  to  tbe  ways  of  egress,  it  will  not  alone,— to  reconsider  his  plans  in  such  a casi 

.o- “sr®  ^idth  of  and  to  protect  his  own  reputation  from  th 
Js  a limiting  chance  of  any  snob  disaster  as  would  arise  fro 

leature  of  the  case,  but  it  18  not  the  onlv  limiting  ■»  -» ’ 

f/aafnya  iPk..  >1^ -i-  « •'  ^ 


- --.v.wio  uuo  Uliljf  JlUllUOg 

feature.  The  doorways  of  many  of  our  new 
churches  are  at  the  top  of  a flight  of  steps.  Such 
a position  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  accom- 
modation  which  would  be  offered  by  a doorway 
of  equal  width  ou  a level  pathway.  Hesitation 
18  felt,  even  by  the  moat  active  and  self-con. 
trolled  person,  on  descending  a flight  of  steps. 
And  when  those  steps  are  hidden  from  the  eye, 
which  is  always  the  case  when  one  descends 
steps  in  a crowd,  or  even  in  an  orderly  proces- 
Sion,  the  hesitation  is  increased.  If  there  is  any 
pressure  in  the  rear,  or  any  call  for  haste,  such 
influence  at  once  increases  the  timidity  of  those 
who  are  descending,  and  thus  tends  to  check  the 
outflow  of  the  whole  body  of  people.  We  only 


a sudden  alarm.  A church  without  a westeri 
door  is  a building  wanting  in  one  of  the  mos 
charaoteristic  features  proper  to  its  structure 
If,  instead  of  the  three  normal  entrances,  at  thi 
north,  south,  and  west,  we  have  only  two  door 
ways  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  and  aout! 
walls ; if  one  of  these  be  so  narrow  that  onh 
two,  and  the  other  that  only  three  persona  cai 
pass  out  abreast  without  jostling,  and  if  thi 
wider  of  the  two  be  approached  from  within  b'' 
a vestibule  with  two  doorways  at  right  angles  i» 
each  other,  it  really  looks  as  if  disaster  wen 
courted.  We  will  suppose  the  church  to  be  in 
tended  to  seat  some  850  people,  boaides  schooli 
and  choir,  and  that  there  are  only  two  little  posterr 
doors,  not  readily  accessible  from  the  church 
a 
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Now  W6  very  rnoob  question  whether,  in  case  of 
a rush  towards  a door  of  the  kind  we  have  sup- 
posed,  approached  by  a vestibule,  any  person 
would  get  over  the  spaco  from  within  the  inner 
to  without  the  outer  door  in  a less  period  of  time 
than  twenty  seconds.  This  would  not  allow  more 
than  ten  persons  per  minute  to  leave  the  church 
by  this  entrance.  If  we  allow  the  same  rate  of 
egress  for  the  narrower  door,  without  a vestibule, 
we  shall  still  find  that  it  would  take  fifty 
minutes  to  get  1,000  people  out  of  the  church. 
This  may  be  an  over-estimate.  On  the  other 
band,  if  we  take  observations  made  as  to  the 
rapidity  of  emptying  neighbouring  churches 
when  it  rains,  and  suppose  that  the  delay  caused 
by  struggle  and  alarm  is  equal  to  that  allowed 
for  putting  up  umbrellas,  we  ate  under  the 
mark.  In  any  case,  we  entreat  all  those  to 
whom  any  such  case  as  we  have  put  may  be  at 
all  applicable,— bishops,  incumbents,  church- 
wardens,  and  architects, — to  ponder  a word  of 
friendly  warning,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
egress  from  any  new  church  is  demonstrated  to 
be  ample,  before  they  share  in  the  very  great 
responsibility  of  endeavouring  to  attract  a large 
congregation  within  its  walls. 


THE  HOARWITny  bridge  over  THE 
RIVER  WYE.» 


The  site  of  this  bridge  on  the  River  Wyo  is 
between  Hereford  and  Ross,  about  six  miles 
by  road  from  the  latter  place,  and  nine  miles 
from  Hereford.  By  river  it  is  eleven  miles  from 
Ross  and  sixteen  miles  from  Hereford.  The  only 
other  public-road  bridge  over  the  river  in  this 
distance  is  at  Fownhope,  about  eight  miles  above 
Eoarwithy  ; hence  it  will  he  seen  that  this  part 
of  the  River  Wye  is  very  scantily  supplied  with 
bridges.  Before  the  old  timber  bridge  was  built 
there  existed  a ferry  at  this  point.  The  old 
bridge  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  ferry,  pre- 
sumably on  account  of  the  existence  of  the 
approaches,  for  better  sites  were  obtainable 
within  a quarter  of  a mile  below  the  ferry.  .At 
the  point  where  the  bridge  is  erected  the  river  is 
as  wide,  if  not  wider,  than  at  any  other  part  of 
it  for  many  miles,  either  up  or  down ; and  on 
the  western  sif^e  it  is  deeper  than  usual,  and  very 
shallow  on  the  eastern  side,  so  that  the  river-bed 
under  the  east  span  is  quite  dry  in  summer. 
Formerly,  before  the  advent  of  railways,  the 
Wye  from  Hereford  to  the  tideway  was  navi- 
gable, rafts  of  timber  and  barges  containing 
goods  being  floated  down  with  the  rapid  stream 
to  Ross,  Monmouth,  Chepstow,  &o.  This  traffic 
is  now  entirely  snperaeded  by  the  railway 
running  from  Hereford  to  Gloucester  j but  it 
explains  the  reason  for  the  great  height  of  the 
old  bridge  above  the  water,  even  at  flood-level, 
the  roadway  being  30  ft.  above  ordinary  level. 
In  the  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  for  the  con- 
atruction  of  this  bridge  in  1855,  this  height  was 
stipulated  for  to  avoid  injury  to  the  craft  passing 
under  the  bridge  in  time  of  floods.  The  bridge 
was  built  on  stone  piers  and  abutments  of  good 
ashlar  masonry.  These  have  stood  very  well, 
and  are  now  in  as  good  a condition  as  when  first 
built,  no  settlement  whatever  having  taken  place. 
The  superstructure  was  of  Spanish  chesnnt 
timber,  which  seems  to  have  been  much  used 
in  former  times.  The  work,  however,  was  not 
well  looked  after,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
good  deal  of  green  unseasoned  wood  was 
used,  with  the  result  that  after  a lapse  of 
nineteen  years  the  greater  part  of  the  timber 
was  found  to  be  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay, 
although  there  were  many  pieces  as  sound  as 
when  sawn.  The  small  scantlings  decayed  first, 
the  lattice  handrailing  and  spandrel  filling,  the 
struts  between  the  ribs,  &c. ; and  these  generally 
at  the  ends,  or  where  two  bars  crossed  each 
other  in  contact ; in  fact,  the  decay  was  most 
marked  at  all  points  where  the  wet  lodged. 
Hence  in  all  structures,  whether  of  timber  or 
iron,  the  minimum  nnmber  of  pieces  cousiateot 
with  practicability  should  be  used.  This  was 
especially  p ioted  out  in  a paper  read  before 
the  Society  a year  or  two  back  by  Mr.  Meakin, 
on  the  preservation  of  iron,  in  which  was  noticed 
the  wasting  that  had  taken  place  in  the  metal  of 
the  Charing-oroas  Bridge,  owing  principally  to 
the  great  number  of  pieces  of  which  the  girders 
were  composed,  and  the  difficulty, — and  in  some 
cases  the' impossibility, — of  getting  at  certain 
surfaces  with  a paint-brnsb.  The  old  biidge 
consisted  of  three  arches  of  80  ft.  span  and  10  ft. 


rise.  Each  arch  was  composed  of  four  curved 
laminated  ribs,  -I  ft.  6 in.  from  centre  to  centre. 
Tho  two  outer  ribs  were  12  in.  by  10  in.,  and  the 
two  inner  ones  12  in.  by  11  in.  section,  each  com- 
posed of  four  laminations  or  thicknesses  of  3 in. 
Two  horizontal  beams,  12  in.  by  1-1  in.,  were  fixed 
along  the  crown  of  these  arches,  bolted  through 
the  curved  rib  one  on  each  side  of  it.  ihe 
vertical  ends  of  each  rib  at  tho  piers  and  abut- 
ments were  12  in.  by  6 in.,  and  the  sprandrel 
lattice-hars  4 in.  by  -1  in.  Between  each  two 
were  pairs  of  struts,  G in.  by  -4  in.,  at  intervals 
of  about  6 ft. ; and  li-  in.  wrongbt-iron  tie-bolts 
were  placed  between  each  pair  of  struts,  ter- 
minating on  the  face  of  each  exterior  rib  with  a 
circular  cast-iron  washer  6 in.  diameter.  On 
the  horizontal  timber  beams  was  spiked  3 in. 
planking,  on  which  the  road-metalling  was  laid; 
and  this  was  constantly  renewed,  as  nobody  ever 
thought  of  lightening  the  load  by  its  removal, 
for  when  the  ribs  sank  and  a hollow^  occurred 
this  was  immediately  filled  up  with  fresh 
macadam,  till  finally  there  was  about  IS  in. 
thick  of  metalling  on  the  bridge,— about  three 
times  as  much  as  was  needed.  The  bridge  began 
to  show  signs  of  settlement, — the  curved  ribs 
becoming  uosymmetricaland  theroad  way  slightly 
undulating,  within  a very  few  years_  after  its 
completion,  and  this  increased  until  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  shore  up  the_  arches  with 
vertical  timbers,  resting  on  sill-pieces  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  This  was  done  to  the  two  side 
arches,  the  centre  one  keeping  its  true  curve  till 
within  a year  or  two  of  the  new  bridge  being 
commenced.  The  settlement  took  place  gene- 
rally at  a scarfing,  or  where  a tie-bolt  passed 
through  a rib,  as  might  be  expected.  The  road- 
way was  so  uneven  that  it  made  one  quite  nn- 
comfortable  to  pass  along  it,  and  the  transit  of 
a vehicle  caused  the  whole  structure  to  vibrate 
most  unpleasantly.  The  cost  of  the  timber 


would  of  necessity  have  been  the  full  width  of 
the  roadway,  viz.,  15  ft.  The  main  girders  are 
255  ft.  5 in.  in  length,  5 ft.  G in.  in  depth,  with 
flanges  1 ft.  3 in.  wide,  and  from  k in-  to  J in. 
thick.  Vertical  web-plates  i in.  thick,  9 in. 
deep,  are  attached  to  the  flange  plates  by  3i  in. 
by  3^  in.  by  | in.  L-i‘'on  throughout.  The 
roadway  overhangs  the  main  girders  1 fc.  G in. 
on  each  side.  The  main  girders  are  braced 
together  by  diagonal  l_-irou  bracing  3 in.  by 
3 in.  by  J in.  at  intervals  of  about  20  ft.  The 
roadway  is  formed  of  Westwood’s  patent  cor- 
rugated flooring  plates  i in.  thick,  and  1 ft.  from 
centre  to  centre  of  corrugations.  These  cor- 
rugated  plates  form  a great  element  of  sdffuess 
in  the  structure,  the  whole  becoming  sonlething 
box  in  cross  seodon.  The  corrugated 
plates  are  trussed  every  4 ft.  by  a flat 
bar  riveted  to  the  under  side  of  the  bottom 
flanges  of  the  main  girders,  and  bent  down  under 
a vertical  strut,  consisting  of  a small  girder, 
1 ft.  3 in.  deep,  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
bridge  along  its  centre.  The  corrugations  are 
filled  iu  with  asphalte,  composed  of  gravel, 
ashes,  tar,  &o.,  forming  the  roadway.  The  hand- 
rail consists  of  a fir  base  and  cap,  with  |_-iroa 
vortical  standards  and  'J'.iron  top  and  buttom 
next  the  woodwork.  The  filling-in  is  of  wrooght- 
iron  lattice  bars,  1 i-  in.  by  whole  being 

fastened  to  the  corrugated  plates,  and  a raking 
L-iron  from  the  end  of  this  to  the  vertical  L-iron 
standard  as  a strut.  By  this  means  a rather  good 
form  of  railing  was  obtained,  4 ft.  high,  and 
costing  about  lOs.  per  foot  run.  The  main 
girders  being  continuous,  tho  strains  are  partly 
in  tension  and  partly  in  compression.  The  point 
of  contrary  flexure  in  the  side  spans  is  taken  at 
17  ft.  8 in.  from  centre  of  pier,  and  in  the  centre 
span  at  25  ft.  from  centre  of  pier.  The  rolling 
load  was  taken  at  1 cwt.  per  superficial  foot,  or 
15  cwt.  per  foot  run  of  br  idge,  and  tho  weight  of 
■ - total  distributed 


briilEO,  Btone  piers  and  abntmonta,  and  toll-  one  span  at  40  tons,  giving  a 
honsM  and  approaches,  was  4,000!.  The  ntmost  load  of  100  tons  on  two  g.rders  m one  span  or 
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amount  of  capital  the  Hoarwithy  Bridge  Act 
enabled  theicompany  to  raise  being  G,UO0l.,  there 
only  remained  2,0001.  for  the  new  superstructure, 
and  the  question  was  bow  it  was  to  be  done. 
About  two  years  ago  the  Hoarwithy  ^Bridge 
Company  advertised  for  competitive  designs  for 
a new  bridge  or  new  superstrnoture.  It  was 
stated  that  whatever  atone  might  be  required 
was  to  be  had  for  the  quarrying,  free  of  charge, 
from  a quarry  about  half  a mile  above  the  bridge, 
close  to  the  river  bank.  This  fact  induced  Mr. 
Whitaker  to  send  in  two  alternative  designs,  in 
stone  and  wrought  iron.  Not  being  sure  of  tho 
capabilities  of  the  abutments  to  withstand  the 
thrust  of  an  arch  of  a span  of  80  ft.,  even  if  the 
springings  had  been  lowered  considerably  and 
the  arcs  increased,  he  determined  upon  building 
three  new  piers  similar  to  those  existing,  and 
dividing  the  three  SO  ft.  spans  into  six  of 
37  ft.  each.  These  he  proposed  to  make  semi- 
circnlar,  springing  them  8 ft.  lower  than  the 
timber  arches,  and  thus  reducing  the  lateral 
thrust  at  the  abutments  to  a minimum.  The 
design  for  a stone  bridge,  however,  had  to  be 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  lowest  tender  sent 
in  amounting  to  2,8001.,  or  8001.  in  excess  of 
the  funds  available.  Mr.  Whitaker  estimated 
the  cost  at  2,0C0l.  only,  and  is  convinced  that 
bad  the  work  been  offered  to  a contractor 
accustomed  to  engineering  work,  and  not  to 
church,  school,  and  house  builders,  it  could 
have  beeu  done  for  the  money.  The  other 
design  was  for  a lattice-girdor  bridge  in  three 
separate  spans  (not  continuons).  The  cost  of 
this  was  estimated  at  2,5001.  Mr.  Whitaker 
then  set  about  endeavouring  to  cheapen  this 
bridge,  which  be  was  enabled  to  effect  to  a great 
extent  by  the  adoption  of  Messrs.  Westwood  & 
Baillie’s  patent  corrngated  flooring,  without  the 
ordinary  cross  girders.  Still,  however,  the  esti- 
mated cost  was  in  excess  of  the  2,000Z.  available, 
and  the  price  of  iron  keeping  high,  the  company 
bad  almost  become  resigned  to  letting  the 
bridge  fall  down  and  winding  up  their  affairs. 
About  this  time  a friend  suggested  to  Mr. 
Whitaker  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
construction  by  having  a continuous  girder  over 
the  three  spans  instead  of  a separate  girder  for 
each  span.  It  was  found  that  continuous  girders 
were  much  more  economical,  effecting  a saving 
of  12i  tons  of  metal  in  the  structure.  Mr. 
Whitaker  at  first  thought  of  placing  the  road- 
way ou  the  bottom  flange,  thereby  saving  the 
cost  of  a hand-rail ; but  afterwards,  considering 
the  lightnees  of  construction,  width  of  road,  Ac., 
he  determined  ou  placing  the  road  on  the  top, 
and  the  girders  nearer  together  than  if  the 
roadway  had  been  on  the  bottom  flange,  which 


50  tons  on  one  girder, 
ironwork  was  let  to  Messrs.  Westwood  & Bailtie 
in  May,  1875,  for  the  sum  of  1,4921.  The  main 
girders  and  trussing,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  ih© 
entire  superstructure,  were  built  up  and  put 
together  on  the  old  bridge  as  a stuging,  the 
metalling  being  first  taken  off  to  lighten  the 
strncture.  The  flexibility  of  the  old  bridge  was 
such  that  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to 
build  up  tho  inaiu  girders  symmetrically,  for 
directly  a few  hundredweights  of  metal  weie  put 
together  on  one  end,  the  portion  of  flooring 
immediately  below  would  sink,  and  the  other  side 
of  the  span  would  rise  simultaneously.  It  was 
therefore  only  by  constant  care  and  coniinual 
levelling  and  packing  that  the  proper  straight 
line  of  the  flanges  could  be  kept.  The  main 
girders  and  diagonal  bracing,  Ac.,  were  com- 
pleted about  a fortnight  before  Christmas  last, 
and  the  weight  being  transmitted  to  the  piers  by 
timber  packing,  th©  timbers  of  the  old  bridge  wee© 
cut  away  underneath,  aud  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
river,  when  they  were  secured  and  towed  ashore 
by  boats.  The  two  longitudinal  girders  were  com- 
pleted,  and  tho  transverse  diagonal  bracing  and 
trussing  finished,  before  the  lowering  commenced. 
The  corrugated  plates  over  th©  centre  span  werp 
also  fixed  (bolted,  bnt  not  riveted),  iu  order  to 
make  the  structure  more  compact  and  rigid. 
The  plates  and  corrugations  over  the  end  spans 
were  not  laid  on,  for  they  would  only  have  added 
to  the  weight,  aud  suffioieot  rigidity  was  obtained 
by  the  centre  plates  being  fixed.  Four  hydraulic 
rams  were  fixed  to  timbers  below  the  underside 
of  the  girders,— two  rams  to  each  pier,  one 
underneath  each  girder.  There  were  no  rams  at 
the  abutments,  the  weight  of  the  girders,  over- 
hanging  SO  ft.  at  each  end,  being  supported  by 
long  timber  levers,  1 ft.  by  6 in.,  resting  on  a 
fulcrum  at  the  face  of  abutments,  consisting  of 
baulks  of  timber  as  packing.  The  pumps  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  i in.  wrought- 
irou  tubes  communicating  with  the  rams,  which 
wore  8 in.  in  diameter.  The  pistons  of  the  rams 
were  pushed  out  about  5 in.,  when  they  took  the 
weight,  and  a piece  of  the  packing  _ being 
removed  the  structure  was  lowered  a few  inches. 
This  operation  was  repeated  until  the  structure 
was  lowered  the  whole  distance  of  10  ft.  G m., 
and  rested  on  the  bed  plates  fixed  to  the  masonry 
of  the  piers.  The  work  of  lowering  might  have 
been  done  in  two  days,  but  it  really  occupied  sis 
weeks,  owing  firstly  t.n  the  leakage  of  a ram  ; 
secondly,  to  the  freezing  of  the  water  in  the 


pumps  ranii  thirdly,  to  the  prevalence  of  high 
roinrto  rlnriorr  thfl  contiuuaDC0  of  wLich  it  was 


winds,  during  the  continuance  t 
not  thought  advisable  to  proceed  with  the 
lowering.  The  structure  was,  however,  lowered 
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to  within  about  1 ft.  of  ita  ultimate  poaition 
(practically  the  whole  distance)  in  about  a fort- 
night. Then  the  weight  wos  supported  from  the 
middle  of  the  piers  bo  that  the  masonry  under 
the  girders  could  be  got  at  and  rebuilt  for  about 
3 ft.  6 in,  in  height,  each  course  corbelling  over 
from  6 ft.  wide  at  bottom  to  8 ft.  at  top, 
BO  as  to  give  the  necessary  length  of  bearing  for 
the  girders.  The  girders  are  fixed  to  the  westei'n 
pier  by  1 in.  lewis  bolts,  and  rest  on  friction 
rollers  1 in.  in  diameter  at  the  east  pier  and  two 
abutments,  ]•  in.  steel  bearing.platee,  with 
countersunk  rivet-heads,  being  fixed  under  the 
bottom  plate  of  girders  over  the  friction.rollers. 
A space  of  2i  in.  at  the  east  end,  and  1^  in,  at 
the  west  end,  is  left  for  expansion.  The  height 
of  the  old  bridge  above  the  river  caused  the 
approaches  to  bo  much  steeper  than  those  to  the 
new  bridge.  The  roadway  of  the  latter  is 
2 ft.  in,  lower  than  the  old  bridge,  and  this 
has  enabled  the  approaches  to  be  made  with 
gradients  of  about  1 in  50,  instead  of  1 in  30,  as 
was  formerly  tbe  case.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Whitaker  testified  to  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  the  work  had  been  carried  out  by  ilessra. 
Westwood  & Baillie,  the  contractors  for  the  iron- 
work, their  representative  on  the  works  being 
Mr.  Hunter,  while  Mr.  Leigh,  a pupil  of  Mr. 
Whitaker,  had  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  speakers 
were  unanimous  in  expressing  tbe  opinion  that 
tbe  bridge,  considering  its  size,  was  a marvel  of 
constructive  economy. 


QUESTIONS  AFFECTING  THE 
IRON  TRADE. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Iron 
Trade  Association,  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  president, 
delivered  an  inaugural  address,  iu  the  course  of 
which  he  said, — There  is  a close  and  an  increasing 
connexion  between  tbe  iron  trade  and  the  rail- 
ways  of  the  country,  nob  only  as  regards  the 
manufacture  of  the  rails,  but  as  regards  the  cou- 
"veyance  upon  them  of  ore,  fuel,  and  iron.  To 
the  introduction  of  railways  is  due  the  great 
development  of  the  iron  trade,  and  it  is  the  con- 
tinued demand  for  railway  iron  that  has  raised 
and  maintained  this  trade  as  one  of  tbe  great 
industries  of  the  world.  Where  other  customers 
have  taken  from  ns  scores  and  hnndreda  of  tons, 
railways  have  taken  tens  of  thousands,  and  to 
them  it  is  mainly  dne  that,  in  the  thirty  years 
following  their  introdnction,  our  make  of  malle- 
able iron  qniotnpled.  Nor  is  it  only  as  customers 
that  railways  have  benefited  our  trade.  By  tbe 
facilities  they  afford  we  are  enabled  to  draw  our 
ironmaking  materials  from  sources  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  closed.  Forty  or  even 
thirty  years  ago,  the  convenient  conjunction  of 
iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone,  was  the  cause  of 
tbe  prosperity  of  some  of  the  most  important 
seats  of  manufacture.  This  is  no  longer  the  case 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  By  the  rail  we 
can  transport  the  coke  of  Durham  at  a cheap  rate 
to  the  Cleveland  iron  stone,  and  the  same  ad- 
mirable fuel  across  England  to  the  rich  hematites 
of  Barrow.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but 
for  the  facilities  of  transit  afforded  by  railways, 
the  progress  of  Middlesbrough  must  have  been 
slow,  and  Barrow  could  scarcely  have  existed  at 
all  as  a great  centre  of  tbe  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel. 

But.  much  as  we  owe  to  railways  and  the 
railway  system,  and  good  customers  a?  we  and 
oui  brothers  of  the  coal  trade  are  to  them,  our 
interests  are  by  no  means  identical  at  all  points, 
though  our  alliance  need  not  be  the  less  cordial 
that  it  requires  careful  and  constant  watching. 
Railway  managers  are  a very  able  and  a very 
quick-witted  class  of  men,  and  though  generally 
aware,  and  ready  to  admit  in  tbe  abstract,  that 
the  safest  profits  are  those  derived  from  low 
rates  and  great  facilities  for  transport,  they 
sometimes  are  found  to  sacrifice  these  broad  and 
well-formed  views  for  present  gain.  It  is  true 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  a railway  manager  is 
the  giving  a good  dividend  to  his  shareholders, 
and  nob  tbe  development  of  the  resources  of  a 
district,  but  what  we  have  to  keep  steadily  and 
powerfully  before  these  gentlemen  is  the  fact 
that  these  two  points  are  in  the  main  inseparable, 
and  that,  not  only  where  tbe  resources  of  a 
district  are  large,  but  even  where  they  are  but 
moderate,  it  is  sound  policy,  even  at  a present 
loss,  or  with  a very  moderate  margin  of  profit, 
Sam  Slick’s  plan 


Once  let  a railway  be  at  work  and  the  interests 
which  it  generates  become  too  strong  to  be 
allowed  to  drop.  Many  of  us  know  cases  in 
which  a single  railway  has  held  the  monopoly  of 
a district  and  checked  its  progress,  as  proved  by 
the  vast  increase  of  trade  which  has  followed 
upon  tbe  opening  of  rival  lines. 

This  subject  of  facilities  of  transit  is  one  to 
which  the  attention  of  our  association  should  be 
directed,  and  the  just  and  wise  regulation  of 
which  we  should  promote  with  such  influence  as 
we  may  possess.  As  the  margin  of  our  profit 
becomes  less,  so  much  tbe  more  important  does 
it  become  that  we  should  have  cheap  and  con- 
venient facilities  for  the  transit  of_  oar  raw 
material  and  our  finished  or  half-finished  pro- 
duce ; nor  are  there  any  two  points  in  England 
so  distant  that  a profitable  trade  might  not  be 
made  to  spring  up  between  them  by  a liberal 
railway  policy,  or,  wbat  is  even  more  important, 
tbe  trade  between  which  might  nob  be  diverted 
or  even  destroyed  by  one  of  a short-sighted 
character.  When  I state  that  in  stirring  times 
the  pig-iron  of  Middlesbrough  is  actually  brought 
by  rail  to  South  Wales,  I adduce  a very  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  cheap  transit,  and  show 
bow  extreme  a case  is  made  possible  under  a 
liberal  railway  policy.  To  obtain  and  maintain 
the  exercise  of  such  a policy,  no  exertions  on 
our  part  should  be  wanting. 

We  have  proposed,  and,  I think,  wisely,  to 
exclude  from  the  scope  of  our  association 
“questions  affecting  the  regulation  of  wages 
or  those  of  a local  character.”  These  are  best 
left  to  the  consideration  of  tbe  associations 
now  to  be  found  in  every  manufacturing  district. 
For  their  equitable  adjustment  they  require  a 
close  knowledge  of  circumstances,  and  are, 
besides,  accompanied  too  often  by  irritations  and 
heart-burnings  and  mutual  animosities,  which  it 
is  very  undesirable  to  import  into  our  discussions. 
Bub  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  philosophy 
of  wages  and  the  distribution  of  retorns  between 
labour  and  capital  are  nob  to  be  considered  here, 
as  well  as  those  questions  of  interference  with 
natural  laws  and  individual  freedom  of  action 
which  are  connected  with  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  labour,  and  with  the  general  relations 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed ; for 
such  questions  lie  at  the  root  of  our  own  and 
every  other  trade.  Upon  their  solution  rests  the 
prosperity,  not  only  of  onr  trade  or  of  our  countiy, 
but  of  the  whole  world;  and  the  statistics  of 
production,  commercial  treaties  and  tarifis,  and 
home  legislation,  important  as  such  subjects  are, 
sink  almost  into  insignificance  before  that  one 
great  question  of  tbe  wages  of  labour. 

Labour  and  capital,  which  is  the  accumulation 
of  labour,  are  co-equal  powers.  Withont  labour 
capital  yields  no  return,  and  will  be  dissipated  ; 
without  capital  labour  cannot  be  employed  to 
advantage,  and  tbe  labourer  cannot  rise  to  inde- 
pendence. Unfortunately  this  truth,  which  is  as 
fixed  and  indestructible  as  any  other  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  world  is  governed,  has  nob  yet 
forced  its  way  into  the  understandings  of  the 
masses  in  this  or  any  other  country-  If  it  be 
too  much  to  say  that  labour  in  England,  as  in  the 
centres  of  manufacture  in  France,  has  declared 
war  against  capital,  it  is  at  least  true  that  it 
places  itself  in  opposition  to  capital,  and  the 
employer  who  but  recently  was  regarded  as  a 
useful  citizen,  is  now,  to  some  extent,  thought 
to  be  one  who  desires  to  reap  where  he  has  not 
sown,  or  at  the  best  claims  more  of  the  joint 
produce  than  he  ought  to  do.  The  causes  of 
this  change  are  deep-seated.  During  tbe  last 
half-century,  since  the  end  of  the  wars  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  there  has  arisen  all  over  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States  a great  development 
of  the  industrial  arts,  fostered  by  the  general 
use  of  steam-power,  by  vast  improvements  in 
machinery,  by  the  tendency  of  such  machinery 
to  create  large  establishments  and  augment 
already  overgrown  towns,  by  the  construction  of 
railways  and  steamboats,  by  immense  facilities 
in  postal  communications,  by  tbe  removal  of  the 
tax  on  newspapers,  and,  finally,  by  the  invention 
of  tbe  electric  telegraph.  The  effect  of  all  this 
has  been  a rise  in  the  wages  of  labour  not  nominal 
only,  such  as  might  be  produced  by  the  greater 
plenty  of  the  precious  metals,  but  real,  great,  and 
rapid  beyond  anything  before  experienced,  and 
raising,  in  every  article  into  the  production  of 
which  labour  at  all  largely  enters,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  a far  higher  proportion  than  that  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  though  most  of  these  have  also 
risen,  and  considerably.  During  that  long  period 
from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 


the  apprehension  of  war,  England,  from  her 
insular  position,  was  at  rest,  and  been  me  gradu- 
ally a hive  of  successful  industry.  During  the 
latter  part  of  that  time  she  was  supreme  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  manufactured  goods. 
The  English  capitalist  took  the  lead  m boldness 
of  adventure ; the  English  artisan  in  and 

perseverance.  “ IndocUis  ^awpenein  fati.  the 
device  of  the  merchant  venturers  of  one  of  onr 
great  seaports,  was  tbe  sentiment  of  the  whole 
nation.  In  the  employment  of  her  coal,  the  con- 
struction of  her  machinery,  the  outlay  of  her 
capital,  the  industry  of  her  artisans,  and  the 
force  and  energy  of  her  marine,  England  had  no 
co-rival.  “ Wherever,”  said  Napoleon,  with  the 
bitterness  of  deadly  hate  and  envy,  “ wherever  a 
cockboat  can  float,  there  I find  the  British  flag, 
and  beneath  that  flag  were  poured  forth  the 
cotton  and  the  cutlery  of  Britain. 

But  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  repose  that 
followed,  enabled  other  nations  to  come  forward 
iu  the  race,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
continued  progress  of  England,  and  it  was  great. 
Prance,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  gained  greatly  upon  her,  though  even  as 
lately  as  tbe  introduction  t f railways  on  the  Con- 
tinent, Mr.  Brassey  could  testify  that,  although 
Ent^lish  wages  were  higher  than  in  any  other 
cou'ntry,  railway  works  could  be  executed  more 
cheaply  by  English  than  by  any  other  labour. 

There  arose  in  England  a belief,  and  a nob  ill- 
founded  belief,  on  tbe  part  of  the  artisan,  that  he 
obtained  too  small  a share  of  the  returns  to 
which,  by  his  industry,  he  had  largely  con- 
tributed, and  for  this  larger  share,  as  for  all  good 
things  in  this  world,  be  had  to  contend.  At  first, 
iu  the  ignorance  in  which  the  working  classes 
had  culpably  been  suffered  to  remain,  they  had 
recourse  to  riots  and  open  violence,  bub  by  de- 
grees,  better  instructed,  they  formed  the  com- 
binations known  as  trade-unions,  organised  at 
first  as  provident  or  benefit  societies  for  the  sick 
or  aged,  afterwards  extended  to  take  in  band 
the  regulation  of  wages  and  particulars  of  labour, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  with  perhaps  equal 
excuse,  but  with  less  wisdom,  employed  also  in 


to  induce  their  development. 

with  his  clocks  was  a very  good  one.  Lend  your  

clocks  freely,  and  after  a short  time  people  find  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  while  other  nations 
they  cannot  do  without  them  and  will  purchase.  1 were  distracted  from  the  arts  of  peace  by  war  or 


political  questions. 

Our  immediate  and  direct  business  as  British 
manufactarerB  is  with  British  unions;  bat,  as 
these  combinations  exist  in  extreme  forms  else- 
wberc  our  Assooiabion  will  have  also  to  pay 
attention  to  the  fruits  which  they  produce  iu 
other  countries. 

Now  combinations  on  tbe  part  of  the  artisan 
classes  and  in  their  interest  are  natural  and 
right  and,  since  the  alteration  of  the  law  m 
1821-,  are  legal.  Although  capital  and  labour 
are  so  intimatelv  connected  that  one  cannot 
be  deeply  injured  without  injury  to  the  otber, 
they  have  also  points  of  variance,  and  it  is  only 
by  a conflict  of  forces  that  a resultant  course, 
representing  each,  can  be  arrived  at.  Wbat  has 
to  be  seenred  in  these  struggles,  m the  interests 
of  tbe  whole  community,  is  that  neither  party 
interfere  with  that  entire  freedom  to  employ 
himself  at  pleasure  in  any  lawful  trade,  which 

the  ancient  right  of  every  man  under  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  which,  though 
from  time  hampered  by  statute,  was  never  lost, 
and  is  now  once  more  fully  recognised  by  the 
Legislature.  , , , , 

Trade-unions  being  thus  m themselves  lawful 
and  right,  and  tbe  recognised  organa  of  labour, 
it  becomes  essential  that  tbeir  course  of  action 
should  be  understood,  and  this  must  be  gathered 
not  so  much  from  their  professions,  though  these 
are  not  indistinct,  as  from  their  practice.  Ibeir 
first  and  main,  and  very  legitimate  object,  is  to 
increase  the  wages  of  labour,  and  to  bring  this 
about  by  the  means,  equally  legitimate,  ot  com- 
bination. But  having,  by  the  setting  forth  so 
desirable  an  objeot,  by  means  so  legitimate,  ob- 
tained the  confidence  of  tbe  artisan  classes,  thej 
proceed  to  steps  of  a different  character.^  To 
raise  wages  they  adopt  means  which  dimmish 
prodactioD,  and  this  by  restricting  the  number 
of  artisans  admitted  as  apprentices  into  a trade, 
by  shortening  the  hours  of  work,  by  discouraging 
piece-work,  and,  where 

ment  of  machinery,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  these  devices  is  the  more  opposed  to 
sound  principles  or  to  the  general  interests  of 
tbe  whole  commonwealth.  , , u 

What  rent  is  to  land  and  wages  are  to  labour, 
profits  are  to  capital,  and  as  they  form  the 
J-esidue  of  the  fund  of  returns  out  of  which, 
where  a trade  is  successful,  wages  must  ulti- 
matelybe  paid,  anything  that  diminishes  that 
fund  has,  so  far,  a tendency  to  lower  wages  ; 
and,  therefore,  whatever  means  are  adopted  to 
obtain  for  the  labourer  a larger  proportion  out 
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of  the  fund,  great  care  ehould  be  taken  that  thej 
are  not  such  ae  to  diuiinisb  ita  total  amount.  But 
proQts  dep^-nd  for  their  rate  npon  the  cost,  not 
upon  the  wages,  of  labour  ; and  the  cost  of  labour 
is  detertuined  by  the  proportion  between  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  and  the  value  of  his  pro- 
duction : consequently,  measures  that  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  diminish  the  qtiantity  of  an 
article  produced  and  to  raise  its  cost,  will,  ao  far, 
depress  the  trade  in  favour  of  rivals  who  are 
allowed  more  freedom  of  aotiou,  and  so  will  work 
injury  to  all.  To  restrict  by  artificial  meaua  the 
number  who  may  follow  any  particular  trade  is 
only  to  throw  upon  the  mass  a number  of  per- 
sons  who  might  be  better  employed,  aud  who, 
by  adding  to  the  general  supply,  have  a direct 
tendency  to  lower  the  averageof  wages. 

Profit,  or  that  which  remains  to  the  employer 
when  his  capital  is  replaced  and  the  wages  of 
labour  havo  been  paid,  is  the  joint  produce  of 
capital,  skill,  and  industry,  but  it  is  an  error  to 
represent  it,  as  is  now  often  done,  as  the  fruit  of 
industry  alone,  aud  therefore  the  property  of  the 
workman ; nor  is  the  step  from  this  a great 
one  to  that  of  representing  the  interest  of  the 
employer  as  altogether  opposed  to  those  of  the 
employed,  and  seeking  to  compel  him  to  raise 
wages  with  but  little  regardto  the  source  whence 
alone  they  can  be  derived. 

As  to  the  hours  of  labour,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  in  some  trades  they  have  been  too  long  for 
the  average  workman,  and  so  far  as  they  tend 
to  depress  him  pbjsically  and  intollectually 
were  therefore  injurious  to  the  community. 
Itcliefon  this  head  was  no  doubt  needed,  but  to 
forbid  any  man,  whatever  may  be  his  strength  or 
skill,  to  employ  those  qualities  for  his  special 
beneht,  was  scarcely  the  way  to  bring  it  about, 
ihe  tendency  of  such  an  order  is  to  place  the 
weak  and  strong,  the  skilful  and  the  unskilful, 
the  idle  and  industrious,  on  the  same  dead  level! 
It  18  true  that  iu  practice  the  unions  do  not  carry 
their  opposition  to  piece-work  to  the  length  of 
absolutely  prohibiting  it,  but  the  arguments  em. 
ployed  by  them,  if  followed  to  their  legitimate 
consequences,  would  be  prohibitory. 

The  manner  in  which  these  restrictions  have 
been_  enforced  is  equally  objectionable  with  the 
restrictions  themselves,  and  includes  all  methods 
of  coercion,  from  social  exclusion  up  to  serious 
bodily  injury  aud  even  death.  All  Individual 
liberty  is  forbidden.  The  oonditioos  of  labour 
are  dictated  by  a committee  of  delegates  whose 
deliberations  are,  not  unfrequently.  kept  secret, 
and  whose  authority  is  paramount. 

It  may  be  said,  probably  with  truth,  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield 
unions,  conceived  in  ignorance  and  enforced  by 
crime,  are  confined  to  unions  composed  of  the 
lowest  and  moat  ignorant  class  of  workmen,  aud 
are  disapproved  of  by  all  others.  Still,  admitting 
this  to  the  full,  the  violation  of  sound  economy 
and  the  interference  with  individual  liberty  are 
rather  in  degree  than  in  principle. 

Of  course  it  often  happens  that  a union  is  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  out  its  wishes  to  their 
full  extent,  but  their  tendency  is  such  as  I 
describe.  Even  if  the  restrictions  were  in  them- 
Mlves  in  some  respects  beneficial,  they  are  not 
the  less  an  interference  with  that  individual 
freedom  for  which  we  in  England  have  struggled 
80  long;  and  their  direct  effect  is  to  lower  the 
standard  of  excellence  attained  by  British  in- 
dustry,  to  deteriorate  quality,  to  check  quantity 
and  to  enhance  cost,  and  to  do  this  by  forbiddin-^ 
individual  freedom  of  action,  and  diverting  the 
natural  course  of  labour  into  artificial  channels. 

It  IS  scarcely  fora  Government,  still  less  for  an 
irresponsible  and  private  body,  to  judge  what 
trades  are  overcrowded.  That  this  and  similar 
points  are  best  left  to  be  settled  by  natural  laws 
18  a truth  which  we,  in  this  country,  have  been 
slow  to  learn,  bub  which  we  have  learned,  and 
will,  I Trust,  yet  maintain. 

Moreover,  this  system  of  interference  with 
natural  law.  supported  by  petty  annoyances, 
rising  to  social  terrorism,  is  even  now  produciucr 
Its  effects  in  England  by  the  stimulus  it  affords 
to  the  productions  of  other  countries.  Behnum 
already  runs  England  very  close  iu  all  her  great 
industries.  Wages  in  that  country  are  far  lower 
than  here,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  about  the 
same.  Her  artisans  are  skilfol  and  industrious, 
and  her  progress  has  been  effected  during  a 
period  when  her  very  existence,  as  an  inde- 
pendent  nation,  was  threatened. 

There  is  the  less  excuse  for  this  suicidal  poliev. 
that  not  only  m Belgium  hut  in  France  and 
Germany,  wages  are  lower,  and  the  position  of 

artisan  less  advantageous  than  with  us 
Here  there  exist  few  or  none  of  those  old  legal 
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restrictions  on  trade  that  linger  in  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  especially  in  Germany,  and  which 
are  described  as  having  been,  iu  tbe  United 
btates,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  far  more 
vexatious  than  those  prevailing  in  England  in  the 
days  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  tlie  oonbemplacion  of  which 
drove  Mr.  Wells  to  become  a freetrader.  In 
England,  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  are  as 
cheap  or  cheaper,  thnn  on  the  Contioent,  and 
the  industrious,  prudent,  aud  skilled  workman, 
can  at  this  time  do  bettor  for  himself  here  than 
even  m the  United  Scales.  The  consular  returns 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  first  called  for  by  Lord 
Clarendon  m 1S69,— returns  which  might  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  our  working 
cla88es,-^how  that  in  no  country,  excepting 
perhaps  Holland  and  Switzerland,  is  an  artisan 
better  off  than  m England;  and  in  Switzerland 
the  difference  seems  to  be  due  only  to  their 
greater  frugality  and  the  absence  of  in- 
temperance. 

lo  these  disputes  about  labour,  asm  not  a few 
of  our  national  troubles,  the  cause  is  mainly 
Ignorance.  The  English  artisan  is  not  usually 
by  any  means  a vicious  mau.  Even  where  he 
joins  in  attacking  employers  as  a class,  be  not 
unfrequently  bears  no  sort  of  malice  against  his 
own  employer.  He  does  not  seek  to  regenerate 
his  country  by  bringing  every  capitalist  to  the 
scaffold,  or  even  to  the  poorhonse,  or  by  destroy, 
mg  public  monuments  or  other  evidences  of 
nauonal  greatness  or  accumulated  wealth. 
Where  the  individual  master,  and,  in  some  con- 
siderable degree,  where  the  masters  of  a special 
district  are  allowed  to  deal  directly  with  his  or 
their  own  men,  the  men  are  usually  willing  to 
listen  patiently  to  reason.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
vam  to  disguise  or  deny  the  fact  that  British 
workmen,  by  their  representatives,  the  trade- 
unions,  are  at  this  time  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade  aud  of  freedom  of 
action. 

The  drift  of  the  Western  world,  ever  since 
the  invention  of  printing,  has  been  all  in  one 
dmectiun,  and  every  movement  has  contributed 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  masses.  Privilege 
after  privilege,  restriction  after  restriction,  has 
crumbled  away.  The  discovery  of  America,  the 
doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tbe  use  of 
gunpowder,  the  reformation  in  religion,  the 
coloQisation  of  the  fifth  division  of  the  globe 
every  discovery,  every  invention,  has  been  a 
step  ui  the  same  direction,  tending  powerfully 
to  equalise  social  conditions,  to  break  down 
divisions,  - to  bring  about,  not  that  equality  of 
individuals  which  is  the  empty  but  dangerous 
socialist,  but  the  removal  of 
artificial  restnotions,  and  to  allow  each  mau 
freedom  to  employ  his  powers  in  that  way  which 
seems  to  him  tbe  best,  and  which  has  been  found 
to  be  on  the  whole  the  best  for  tbe  community 
But  a few  years  ago,  the  policy  of  protection 
-was  almost  an  integral  part  of  our  industrial 
system,  m manufactures,  commerce,  and  agri- 
culture And-  yet  in  England,  a country  very 
distrustful  of  change,  as  change,  the  voice  of 
reason  has  been  heard,  and  great  and  powerful 
interests,  such  as  those  involved  in  the  navicra- 
tion  laws,  and  the  growth  of  corn,  have  given 
way.  It  has  only  been  after  severe  struggles, 
an  at  great  cost  to  specific  interests,  that  per- 
fect  fr^dom  of  manufacture  and  of  trade,  and 
individual  freedom  of  action,  have  been  won  and 
established  j and  we  are  now  asked  in  the  interests 
ot  labour  to  reverse  this  decision,  and  to  return 
restrictions  and  interferences 
which  18  at  direct  variance  with  all  our  con. 
viotions. 

I have  touched  at  some  length  upon  these 
burning  topics,  I hope  in  no  spirit  of  cavil  or 
exaggeration.  I have  described  the  operation 
ot  trade-umons,  as  they  are  now,  or  have  recently 
been,  carried  on,  and  especially  as  they  affect 
the  iron,  aud  its  subsidiary,  the  coal  trade  ; and 
this  I have  down  because,  although  it  is  highlv 
undesirable  that  this  Association  should  become 
an  arena  of  controversy,  it  cannot  but  be  that 
we  shall  have  to  give  our  attention,  and  our 
most  serious  and  anxious  attention  too,  to  one  of 
the  most  complex  aud  most  pressing  problems  of 
modern  times,  and  one  upon  the  solution  of 
whjoh  depends  the  prosperity  of  our  own  trade, 
and,  m a graat  measure,  that  of  our  own 
country. 

Our  Association  enters  npon  its  existence  in  a 
time  of  general  depression,  and  one  in  which  we 
bare  to  grapple  with  new  and  somewhat 
tormidable  dangers.  But  the  qualities  which 
nave  gained  will  maintain  success,  and  they 
know  but  little  of  England  who  suppose  that 
the  energy  aud  boldness  of  our  capitalists,  or  the 


skill  and  industry  of  our  working  classes,  have 
seriously  fallen  off,  or  that  our  internal  disputes 
will  not  be  conducted,  on  tbe  whole,  with  that 
practical  sense  and  moderation  to  which  we,  as 
a nation,  lay  claim.  Even  now,  dark  as  is  the 
hour,  and  deep  the  winter  of  our  discontent, 
there  are  not  wanting  symptoms  of  a revival, 
nor,  perhaps,  is  it  too  much  to  express  a hope 
that  we  may  soon  be  able  to  hail  with  the  poet, 
as  a sign  of  the  returning  spring,  that 
“ Vulcanus  nrdens  urit  offleinaa,'' 
and  may  see 

“ The  silent  foresee  once  again  in  blast.” 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  SOUTH 
HOLLAND.* 

Soinj  years  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
several  weeks  in  a ramble  amongst  the  beautiful 
churches  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  aud  as  I 
approached  the  coast,  and  looked  upon  the  North 
Sea,  I olten  found  myself  wondering,  as  one 
does  wonder  when  one  looks  at  the  sea,  what  the 
land  on  tbe  other  side  of  that  ocean  was  like; 
and  from  this  I was  led  to  speculate  whether 
Its  churches  would  resemble  those  beautiful 
structures  which  I was  then  engaged  in  studying. 
Speculation  naturally  led  to  inquiry,  and  I was 
assured  that  there  existed  the  greatest  similarity 
between  the  churches  of  Holland  and  those  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  not  only  so,  but  I was  told 
over  and  over  again  that  the  beautiful  roofs 
which  form  such  marked  features  in  the  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  churches  were  absolutely  framed  and 
carved  in  Holland  and  sent  over  here.  Now,  as 
the  form  of  roof  adopted  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
xnfluences  the  entire  plan  of  the  churches  in 
those  counties,  leading  to  the  adoption  of 
light  and  elegant  clearstories,  with  little  or  no 
wall  space,  aud  lofty  and  slight  arch  piers,  I 
pictured  to  myself  a Dutch  church  as  being  a 
kind  of  enlarged  edition  of  St.  Peter’s  Mancroft, 
Norwich,  or  St.  Nicholas’s,  Lynn,  and  there  was 
certainly  much  iu  the  history  of  Holland  to  favour 
this  .hypothesis.  The  requirements  of  the  two 
people,  as  far  M church  matters  went,  were  very 
similar, — that  is  to  say,  both  required  large  im. 
portant  parish  churches,  capable  of  holding  vast 
congregations,  and  not  abbeys  or  cathedrals. 
The  ditticuicies  were  much  the  same  on  both 
shores  of  the  North  Sea,— the  absence  of  good 
building  atono,  aud  a soft,  spongy  soil,  incapable 
of  sustaining  great  weight,  and  bad  for  fouuda. 
tiong.  With  these  speculations  working  in  my 
mind  I visited  Holland,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  tbe  very  first  Dutch  church  I saw  caused 
my  air.bnilt  edifice  to  vanish  like  smoke.  Instead 
of  a rich  e.xterior,  with  elaborate  parapets, 
panelled  buttresses,  and  light  and  elegant  clear- 
story,  I had  before  me  a huge  building  of  red 
brick,  without  either  parapets,  strings,  or  labels, 
and  great  bare  walls,  pierced  with  immense 
windows,  filled  with  very  wiry  curvilinear 
tracery.  Tue  interior  was,  if  anything,  still 
more  unlike  what  I had  pictured  to  myself; 
there  were  no  capitals  or  bases,  the  piers 
were  composed  of  curious  rude  arch-moulds 
brought  down  to  the  ground ; there  were  no 
strings,  panelling,  and  carving  of  any  kind, 
and  hardly  anything  deserving  the  name 
of  a moulding.  It  is  true  there  was  a 
wooden  roof,  but  how  different  to  the 
wooden  roofs  of  Norfolk  or  Suffolk ! Instead 
of  the  richly  - carved  hammer-beam,  with 
its  graceful  angel  terminal,  theensped  principal, 
and  elabrjrate  wall  cornice,  here  was  a huffo 
barrel-vault,  devoid  of  panelling  or  even  ribs, 
its  monotony  only  broken  hero  and  there  by 
ponderous  tie-beams.  Yet  with  all  this  bare- 
ness,  baldness,  and  absence  of  detail,  there  was 
something  striking  and  solemn  about  this  vast 
plain  church,  and  it  struck  me  at  once  that  with 
rmh  furniture,  pictures,  and  stained  glass,  the 
effect  of  one  of  these  interiors  must  have  been 
very  impressive.  Now  the  account  I have  here 
given  would  serve  as  a description  of  about  seven- 
eighths  of  the  whole  of  the  churches  in  Hollaud. 
and  one  is  at  once  tempted  to  ask  the  question! 
How  18  It  that  two  peoples,  both  having  tbe  same 
wants,  suffering  under  the  same  difficulties,  and 
so  nearly  connected  by  race  and  geographical 
position,  should  have  developed  two  styles  so 
totally  dissimilar  as  those  of  the  East  of  Encland 
and  the  West  of  Holland  ? I think  it  is  nob 
difficult  to  answer  this  question.  The  fact  is, 
the  Medieval  builders  of  Norfolk  looked  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  boldly  iu  the 
face,  carefully  studied  them,  and  created  for 
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themselves  a style  of  church  architecture 
thoroughly  applicable  to  their  needs.  Thus 
fiodiug  that  they  could  only  obtain  stone  at  great 
expense  and  with  great  difficulty,  they  used  it 
very  sparingly,  aud  constructed  their  walls  chiefly 
of  Hint.  Now  a more  unpromising  material  could 
scarcely  be  imagined;  yet,  after  a time,  how 
beautifully  they  came  to  treat  it.  If  any  one 
doubt  this,  let  him  look  at  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  of  Wymoudham  Church,  or  the  south 
chancel  of  St.  Michael’s  Coslany,  Norwich,  and 
then  say  whether  a truer  application  of  surface 
oruameutation,  or  a more  artistic  treatment  of 
material,  is  to  bo  found,  even  in  Veuice  or  Sienna. 
Again,  linding  vaulting  au  impossibility,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bad  nature  of  their  foundations,  the 
E>vbt  Anglian  architects  invented  a form  of 
wooden  roof  so  perfect  and  so  ornamental,  that 
when  looking  at  the  interiors  of  such  churches 
as  St.  Peter’s  Mancrofc,  Norwich,  North  Wal- 
sham,  or  Lavenbam,  one  hardly  envies  France 
and  G-ermany  their  magnifioent  vaulted  roofs. 
Now  the  Dutch  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages 
worked  upon  a different  principle,  and  I think 
this  will  account  for  the  fact  that  their  architec- 
ture is,  comparatively  speaking,  a failure.  Their 
buildings  are  often  monotonous,  and  devoid  of 
originality  ; their  construction  is  frequently 
faulty,  aud  their  detail  poor  and  uninteresting, — 
at  any  rate,  to  a great  extent.  Of  course,  there 
are  churches  in  Holland, — snch,  for  instance,  as 
the  cathedrals  of  Maestricht,  Utrecht,  Bois-Ie- 
Due,  and  Breda,  and  the  minster  chnrch  at 
Boermoud, — which  avoid  all  these  defects.  How- 
ever, these  defects  are  certainly  the  rule  in  Dutch 
churches,  and  the  e.xceptions  are  few  and  rare. 
What  led  to  these  defectsia  the  fact  that  instead 
of  originating  an  architecture  for  themselves, 
the  Dutch  Medimval  architects  copied  the  plana 
of  their  churches  bodily  from  the  French.  Thus 
nearly  all  churches  of  any  size  in  Holland  possess 
a chevet,  with  radiating  chapels ; the  naves 
generally  have  double  aisles  or  aisles  aud 
chapels;  and  the  smaller  churches  universally 
have  one  or  more  apses  at  the  east  end.  The 
moat  marked  departure  which  they  frequently 
made  from  the  French  plan  was  in  exaggerating 
the  length  of  the  transepts,  and  using  one 
western  tower  instead  of  two.  There  are,  how- 
ever,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  the  Catholio 
church  at  Arnheim,  erected  between  the  years 
1328-1340,  has  two  western  towers.  Curious 
examples  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  length  of  the 
transepts  are  to  bo  seen  in  the  great  Protestant 
chnrch  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  where  each  transept 
has  six  bays,  while  the  nave  has  only  four  bays 
in  the  cathedral  at  Roermond,  and  at  St. 
Paocras  Church  at  Leyden.  I can  offer  no 
suggestion  for  the  cause  of  this  peculiarity. 
Having  copied  the  plan  of  his  church  from 
France,  the  Dutchman  borrows  his  detail  ready- 
made from  Germany ; he  never  seems  to  have 
given  sufficient  consideration  to  the  difficulties 
of  site  or  material ; thus,  although,  except  in  a 
few  iuBbanoes,  driven  to  use  brick,  he  adopts  a 
plan  almost  peculiar  to  stone  buildings,  aud  sug- 
gesting, if  not  absolntely  requiring,  vaulting  to 
give  a reason  for  its  form  and  construction  ; aud 
although  driven  by  the  insecure  foundation  to 
construct  his  roof  of  timber,  this  is  generally 
made  like  a poor  imitation  of  a stone  roof. 
Nothing  can,  I venture  to  tbink,  be  less  pleasing 
than  the  effect  of  many  of  these  Dutch  timber 
roofs,  especially  when,  as  at  Gouda,  the  great 
church  at  Amsterdam,  and  Borgen-op-Zoom,  &c., 
they  are  unbroken  by  any  arches  at  the  crossing, 
and  simply  mitre  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transepts.  I do  not  think  that  any  one  who 
has  seen  these  roofs  can  for  a moment  believe 
that  the  Dutch  constructed  or  carved  the 
beautiful  roofs  over  the  churches  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  It  is  true  that  there  does  exist  one 
hammer-beam  roof  in  Holland,  and  that  of  a 
rather  eirly  date.  It  is  over  the  great  hall  of 
the  palace  at  the  Hague,  and  is  of  large  span,  but 
very  rude,  and  unadorned  by  carving  or  mould- 
ings. It  may  date  from  the  commencement  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  looks  like  a clumsy 
imitation  of  English  work.  All  the  Dutch 
timber  roofs  whicn  I have  seen  look  like  make- 
shifts, and,  what  is  so  singular,  they  never  seem 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  buildings  they 
• cover.  The  churches  are  built  just  as  if 
they  wore  intended  for  vaulting,  and  then 
covered  in  with  one  of  these  ponderous 
heavy-looking  barrel-roofs.  I am  told  that 
the  Government  architects  in  Berlin  show 
no  roofs  upon  the  elevations  of  their  designs  for 
public  buildings,  because  they  consider  that  where 
the  roof  begins  architecture  ends.  One  would 
almost  think  that  the  DutohMediceval  architects 


laboured  under  some  similar  kind  of  snperstition, 
when  they  found  themselves  prevented  from 
putting  np  a stone  vault  over  their  churches. 
Another  singular  thing  is  that  although  the 
Dutch  architects  were  obliged  to  use  brick,  and 
were  able  to  proonre  this  material  in  great  per- 
feotiou,  they  rarely  attempted  any  artistic  treat- 
meut,  but  confined  its  use  entirely  to  plain  wall- 
ing.  It  is  true  that  there  are  two  or  three 
churches ; for  instance,  the  Protestant  church 
at  Roermond,  and  the  desecrated  Carmelite 
church  at  Veuloo,  in  which  the  arches,  piers,  and 
vaulting-ribs  are  all  formed  of  brick,  rather 
ronghly  cut  and  covered  with  a thin  coat  of 
plaster.  The  latter  church  also  has  some  orna- 
mental  patterns  stamped  upon  the  brickwork 
of  the  gable,  and  the  Roman  Catholio  cathedral 
(formerly  the  Carmelite  chnroh)  at  Utrecht  has 
its  western  gable  adorned  with  curvilinear 
tracery  executed  in  brick  (1534).  With  all  these 
defects  in  design  and  construction,  and  poverty 
of  invenbiiin  in  the  nso  of  material,  the  Dutch 
churches  are  generally  very  striking,  partly,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  their  vast  size  and  height, 
and  also  by  reason  of  their  pleasing  proportions. 
The  Dutch  Medimval  architects  seem  to  have 
succeeded  thoroughly  well  in  the  towers  which 
they  designed  for  their  churches.  That  of  the 
great  Protestaut  church,  formerly  the  cathedral, 
at  Breda  is  a noble  and  beautiful  ^example, 
dating  from  about  the  year  1410 ; it  is  363  ft. 
high.  The  great  and  now  isolated  tower  of  the 
cathedral  at  Utrecht  is  another  grand  example 
of  a Dutch  tower;  72  ft.  square  at  the  base,  it 
is  crowned  by  a beautiful  octagonal  lantern,  and 
in  its  present  mutilated  condition  reaches  a height 
of  331  ft.  It  was  erected  between  the  years 
1321  and  1381.  The  tower  of  the  Protestant 
church  of  St.  John  at  Maestrichtis  very  singular 
in  design,  but  not  so  grand  as  to  its  dimensions. 
It  is,  however  a noble  tower,  230  ft.  high.  The 
church  of  St.  Ursula  Delft,  has  a rather  squat 
stone  spire,  and  four  pinnacles.  The  cathedral  of 
Middlesbourg,  in  the  Waloberen,  and  Bois  le  Dac, 
and  the  churches  of  Boxtel,  Helvetsluis,  Flush- 
ing, &c.,  have  fine  Gothic  towers  crowned  with 
lofty  renaiesaiice  spires  of  timber.  The  churches 
of  Rotterdam,  Dortrecht,  and  Delft,  have  grand 
but  unfinished  square  towers.  There  is,  of 
course,  little  furniture  to  be  found  in  the  Dutch 
churches,  hot  what  little  does  exist  is  remark- 
ably  fine.  I will  just  mention,  in  passing,  the 
stalls  in  the  Catholio  church  at  Venloo 
and  the  Protestant  ohuroh  at  Breda,  as  fine 
examples  of  Gothic  woodwork;  and  the  stalls 
at  Dortrecht,  aud  the  marble  high  altar  in 
the  Catholic  church  at  Venloo,  are  noble 
examples  of  Early  Renaissance.  The  font  at 
Breda  is  a beautiful  example  of  Early  Renais- 
sance metal-work,  though,  from  the  church  now 
being  Protestant,  all  the  fignres  which  formerly 
adorned  it  have  been  destroyed.  Examples  of 
metal-work  abound  in  the  Dutch  churches  of 
every  date,  and  are  universally  good, — sometimes 
remarkably  beautiful.  There  is  little  stained 
glass  left  in  Holland  except  at  Gonda,  which 
contains  seventy.five  windows  filled  with  it, 
dating  from  the  years  15G0  to  1603,  so  that  the 
latter  windows  were  added  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, aud,  with  singular  inconsistency,  the  people 
of  Gouda  must  have  been  tearing  down  pictures 
from  the  walls,  and  putting  pictures  into  the 
windows  at  the  same  time  ! — a brilliant  example 
of  consistency  which  has  recently  been  copied 
at  Exeter  Cathedral;  but  to  make  this  matter 
the  more  singular,  all  the  other  stained  glass  in 
the  country  was  smashed  as  being  idolatrous! 
However,  whatever  reason,  or  want  of  reason,  has 
saved  these  windows,  all  lovers  oT  art  must  be 
thankful.  I will  not  enter  into  any  description 
of  them,  because  the  glaao  at  Gouda  would 
deserve  a paper  to  itself,  in  addition  to  which  I 
have  no  drawings  of  it.  I may,  however,  in 
passing,  say  that  I was  slightly  disappointed 
with  it,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  have  a kind  of 
opacity  about  it  which  reminded  me  of  the 
modern  German  glass.  Of  course,  the  drawing 
and  design  of  these  windows  are  superb.  A 
Dutch  gentleman  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 
windows,  previously  to  the  Reformation,  were 
filled  with  sacred  subjects,  chiefly  from  the 
Scriptures,  whereas  those  after  the  Reformation 
were  all  allegorical  subjects,  illustrated  by 
Pagan  mythology,  and  he  said  (I  do  not  tbink  he 
quite  saw  the  deduotion  to  be  made  from  his 
words), — “You  see,  there  is  no  Christianity  in 
these  later  windows,  consequently  there  is 
nothing  to  which  one  can  possibly  object.” 

I will  now  enter  into  a detailed  account  of  a 
few  of  the  churches  iu  Holland  which,  either 
from  their  importance  or  their  peculiarities,  or 


from  their  being  unlike  the  general  run  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  that  country,  merit 
particular  notice,  and  I shall  confine  myself 
entirely  to  churches  south  of  the  river  Rhine. 
Holland  possesses  remarkably  few  churches  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
those  which  do  exist  are,  as  a rule,  marked  by  no 
very  distinguishing  peculiarities.  They  are,  in 
fact,  as  a rule,  exactly  similar  to  the  German 
Romanesque  churches  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The 
most  interesting  examples  of  early  churches  to 
be  found  in  Holland  are  the  circnlar  chapel, 
called  sometimes  the  temple,  and  sometimes  the 
baptistery,  at  Nijmegen  (it  is  rather  a rude 
example  of  Romanesque  work,  probably  not 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century)  ; the  ohuroh  of 
llolduc,  which  is  a tolerable  example  of  German 
Romanesque ; the  cathedral  and  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Maestricht;  and  the  minster  church  at 
Roermond  in  Limberg.  The  three  last-named 
buildings  are  so  important  and  so  remarkable 
that  they  demand  a detailed  account.*  The 
minster  ohuroh  in  Roermond  is  another  most 
interesting  building.  It  consists  of  a nave  of 
four  bays,  vaulted  in  two ; western  transepts, 
with  a kind  of  fore-nave  to  the  west  of  one  bay  ; 
a deep  western  porch;  eastern  apsidal  transepts; 
and  a very  short  chanoel,  consisting  of  only  one 
bay  and  a semi-circular  apse.  There  are  towers 
flanking  the  choir,  aud  also  the  fore-nave,  and 
over  the  crossing  is  an  octagonal  lantern,  crowned 
by  a dome.  The  exterior  of  this  beantiful  church 
had  been  sadly  mutilated  daring  the  last  two 
centuries.  Of  the  four  towers  three  had  been 
pulled  down  to  the  level  of  the  roof,  and  a heavy 
and  clumsy  tower  of  brick  had  been  erected  over 
the  western  porch.  The  weight  of  this  tower 
had  rendered  the  western  portion  of  the  church 
so  unsafe  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  pull  it 
down,  and  entirely  reconstruct  the  western  porch. 
This  has  been  very  skilfully  doue  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Cuypers.  The  two 
eastern  towers  have  also  been  carried  up  to 
their  original  height,  and  crowned  with  slate 
spires,  and  the  two  western  towora  are  at 
present  in  course  of  construction.  Great 
fault  has  been  found  with  Mr.  Cuypers,  by 
some  of  the  local  archmological  geniuses, 
because  he  has  carefully  restored  the  domical 
roof  of  the  centre  lantern  just  as  he  found 
it,  instead  of  capping  the  lantern  with  a 
pyramidal  roof.  Mr.  Cuypera’s  defence  will,  I 
think,  commend  itself  to  all  sensible  people. 
The  dome,  says  Mr.  Cuypers,  dated  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  probably  a unique 
example  of  such  a feature  erected  in  Northern 
Europe  at  this  date — so  uncommon,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  fifteenth  century 
restorers  simply  copied  what  they  found  already 
in  existence.  This  dome  is  of  timber,  covered 
with  lead,  and  it  is  constructed  iu  what  is  called 
ridge  and  furrow, — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a star  in 
plan,  and  not  an  octagon.  The  nave,  transepts, 
‘and  choir  of  this  church  are  rich  German 
Romanesque  work,  but  the  western  transepts  are 
most  beautiful  First  Pointed  work,  far  more 
French  than  German  in  general  treatment. 
They  are  the  only  examples  of  this  stylo  I have 
met  with  in  Holland,  a thing  greatly  to  hero- 
gretted,  for  there  is  a noble  simplicity,  together 
with  an  effect  of  riohness,  about  this  portion  of 
the  minster  at  Roermond  that  I have  rarely  seen 
surpassed  anywhere.  The  nave  and  western 
transepts  have  very  large  and  grand  triforia, 
which  are  not  carried  round  the  eastern  tran- 
septs, but  terminate  in  small  apses  which  are 
bracketed  out  from  the  western  walls  of  the 
transept,  and  from  the  interior  of  the  tran- 
septs appear  like  oriel  windows.  Each  of  these 
singular  little  structures  contains  its  original 
altar.  Two  ancient  altars  also  exist  in  the 
triforium  space,  under  the  eastern  towers  ; but 
what  is  most  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the 
original  high  altar  still  exists  in  situ,  not,  as  one 
would  suppose,  in  the  great  apse  of  the  choir, 
bat  in  a semioircnlar  recess  on  its  eastern  ex. 
tremity.  Mr.  Cuypers  told  me  that  be  had,  over 
and  over  again,  examined  the  altar,  and  he  could 
not  find  the  least  mark  of  its  having  been  removed 
at  any  time.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  originally  the  high  altar,  because  it  is  of  very 
large  dimensions.  Mr.  Cnypers  has  determined, 
when  he  comes  to  restore  this  portion  of  the 
ohurch,  to  remove  the  modern  high  altar,  and 
restore  this  one  to  its  ancient  use.  Under  the 
crossing  is  a fine  thirfceenth-century  altar.tomb. 


* The  Cathedral  and  Church  of  St.  Serrais,  at  Maea- 
trieht,  were  described,  and  the  porch  of  the  church  illus- 
trated, in  the  volume  of  the  Builder  for  1871,  pp.  314  and 
347.  Illustrations  of  many  of  the  other  buildings  men- 
tioned in  this  paper  will  also  bo  found  in  the  Builder, 
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with  recumbent  Bgores  of  a later  date,  probably 
lifteenth-centurj',  commemorating  Girardus  III. 
of  Nassau,  and  his  wife.  In  the  south  transept 
is  an  altar,  with  a most  superb  caryed  tryptich 
reredos  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  filled  with 
scenes  from  Our  Lord’s  Passion,  represented  by 
hundreds  of  small  figures, ’most  delicately  carved 
and  finished,  and  the  wings  are  painted  in  oil  by 
a master  of  the  Early  Flemish  school.  The 
whole  is  richly  painted  and  gilt,  and  is  a most 
splendid  example  of  ancient  church  furniture. 
This  church  possesses  also  a splendid  monstrance 
of  silver,  3 ft.  3 in.  high,  and  adorned  with  the 
most  delicate  tracery  and  tabernacle  work. 

Roermond  contains  two  other  churches,  both 
of  which  I have  already  mentioned.  The  Cathe- 
dral. dedicated  to  St.  Christopher,  is  a large 
fifteenth-century  church,  possessing,  I think, 
many  of  the  defects  that  are  to  be  fonnd  in  a 
Dutch  chnrch,  together  with  most  of  the 
pecnliarities.  It  has  immensely  long  transepts, 
which  terminate  in  apses  j but  attached  to  the 
apse  of  the  southern  transept  is  a small  porch, 
the  roof  of  which  is  a regular  piece  of  English 
vaulting,  with  rich  bosses  and  lien  ribs.  This 
chnrch  was  erected  into  a bishop’s  see  by  Car- 
dinal Granville  in  1560.  but  the  see  was  shortly 
afterwards  suppressed.  In  1850  it  was  again 
restored,  and  forms  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Roermond.  The  Pro- 
testant church  in  Roermond  is  remarkable  for 
its  piers,  arches,  and  vaulting-ribs  all  being 
constructed  of  brick.  The  nave  and  aisles  are 
of  one  height,  under  one  external  roof.  The 
piers  are  square,  the  arch-moulds  being  bracketed 
out  from  each  face  at  the  springing  of  the  arches. 
These  piers  arc  very  thin.  This  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  economical  vaulted  churches  ever 
erected  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  chancel 
alone  is  nsed,  the  nave  serving  as  a stable! 
There  is  some  good  old  domestic  work,  chiefly  in 
brick,  in  the  town,  and  the  ancient  fifteenth- 
century  brick  walls  are  the  earliest  example  of 
*'  Flemish  bond  ” I have  ever  seen. 

The  last  church  with  which  I shall  have  to 
trouble  you  with  any  detailed  account  is  the 
cathedral  or  church  of  St.  John  at  Bois-le-Duc 
ill  North  Brabant ; and  I shall  dwell  for  some 
time  upon  the  consideration  of  this  noble  edifice, 
because  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  per- 
feet  realisation  of  the  ideas  of  a Dutch  Medimval 
architect  passed  down  to  our  times.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  great  metropolitan  church  of 
Utrecht  may,  in  the  days  of  its  splendour,  have 
surpassed  that  of  Bois-le-Duo,  to  which  it  bears 
80  striking  a resemblance,  but  unfortunately  the 
nave  of  this  noble  cathedral  no  longer  exists  j 
its  fine  tower  has  been  robbed  of  a portion  of 
its  height;  and  the  choir  and  transepts,  which 
alone  remain  to  attest  its  former  grandeur,  have 
been  fitted  up  in  a style  so  barbarous,  and  are 
so  forlorn,  desolate,  and  neglected,  that  they 
are  a sight  that  can  only  fill  one’s  mind  with 
sorrow  and  regret.  It  is  true  that  a kind  of 
restoration  baa  been  commenced,  bat  this  pro- 
mises rather  to  add  to  the  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion. for  a beautiful  little  doorway  which  leads 
to  the  remains  of  the  cloisters  has  been  re- 
stored”  by  having  the  delicate  sculpture  of  its 
tympanum  cut  away  and  replaced  by  a vulgar 
representation  of  a very  badly-bound  Bible  sur. 
rounded  by  rays.  The  interior  of  the  church 
more  resembles  a leoture-theatre  than  anything 
else,  and  the  apse,  which  is  walled  off  and  fall 
of  decayed  tombs,  seems  to  be  nsed  as  a kind  of 
dusthole  or  receptacle  for  disused  lumber.  Now 
the  cathedra!  at  Bois-le-Duc  has  fortunately 
escaped  many  of  the  misfortunes  which  have 
befallen  other  Dutch  churches,  and  so  in  its 
present  condition  may,  I think,  without  doubt, 
be  pronounced  to  bo  the  finest  church  in  Hol- 
land. In  plan  it  consists  of  a nave  with  four 
aisles,  transept  with  aisles,  and  a spacious  choir 
with  aisles,  chevet,  and  eleven  radiating  chapels. 
Over  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts 
is  a lantern  crowned  with  an  ogee  dome.  At 
the  west  end  rises  a lofty  tower,  capped  by 
a singnlarly  graceful  Renaissance  spire  of  wood 
and  lead.  Attached  to  this  tower  is  a single 
western  transept,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  outer 
south  aisle  is  a curious  small  tower  and  spire. 
The  tower  and  western  transept  are  of  brick, 
and  formed  a portion  of  an  earlier  church.  They 
are  Geometrical  in  character,  and  date  from 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
whereas  the  rest  of  the  church,  which  was 
erected  between  the  years  1419--1497,  is  entirely 
of  stone.  Attached  to  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  I 
is  a very  large  ohapel  covered  all  over  with  the  I 
most  elaborate  Flamboyant  tracery  and  panelling,  [ 
very  French  in  appearance,  and  to  theeast  of  this  is  ^ 


the  equally  elaborate  basement  story  of  an  octa- 
gooal  building,  which  could,  I think,  only  have  been 
intended  for  a chapter-house;  and  if  so,  it  is  the 
only  example  of  an  octagonal  chapter-house  out 
of  England.  This  is  now  the  cathedral  church  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Bois-le-Duc,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  Holland,  St.  Hertzogen-bosoh.  I 
cannot,  unfortunately,  give  you  the  dimensions 
of  this  magnificent  church,  but,  judging  from  its 
appearance,  I should  say  it  must  be  about  400  ft. 
long,  and,  as  far  as  I could  measure  by  stepping 
it,  the  nave  is  nearly  45  ft.  in  the  clear,  and  the 
height  to  the  vaulting  cannot  be  less  than  115  ft. 
The  exerior  of  this  chnrch  is  singularly  rich  in 
detail,  and  although  late  (it  was  erected  between 
the  years  1419-97.  Cardinal  de  Granville  erected 
this  church  into  a bishop’s  see  in  1560),  is  singu- 
larly pure  aud  beautiful.  The  clearstories  are  sup- 
ported  by  noble  flying  buttresses,  which  are  in 
two  ranges,  and  the  buttresses  are  crowned  with 
groups  of  pinnacles,  their  fronts  and  sides  being 
adorned  with  niohes  and  panelling  work.  All 
the  windows  have  straight-sided  canopies,  the 
tympana  of  which  are  adorned  with  sculpture, 
representing  ecclesiastics,  knights,  ladies,  and, 
in  the  nave,  grotesque  subjects.  The  two  tran- 
sept  ends  are  most  noble  compositions.  The 
northern  one  has  a splendid  portal,  and  the 
southern  an  open  porch  with  two  lofty  arches. 
Both  are  adorned  with  Scripture,  but  that  on 
the  north  side  has  been  restored  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Hessemans  & Yenneman,  the 
architects  to  the  cathedral  chapter ; and  although 
the  ancient  sculpture  has  been  copied  with  some 
amount  of  faithfulness,  the  modern  figures  which 
have  been  added  are  far  from  satisfactory.  It 
is  difficult  to  convey  by  any  description  the  efi'ect 
of  the  interior  of  this  churoh ; it  is  grand  and 
impressive  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The 
piers,  which  have  lofty  bases,  are  a continuation 
of  the  arch-moulds.  The  triforium  consists  of 
very  rich  pierced  panelling,  and  the  whole  wall- 
space  is  covered  with  tracery,  which  in  the 
chancel  is  arranged  in  Geometrical  patterns,  and 
in  the  nave  is  Curvilinear.  Over  the  crossing 
is  the  lantern,  which  is  wonderfully  cleverly 
arranged.  It  is  an  irregnlar  octagon,  the  car- 
dinal  sides  being  twice  as  long  as  the  oblique  ones. 
These  oblique  sides  are  blocked  by  octagonal 
turrets,  but  the  others  are  pierced  by  windows, 
which,  by  a singular  arrangement  of  hipping 
away  the  roofs  of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transept, 
are  brought  down  to  the  very  crown  of  the  arches, 
thus  admitting  a flood  of  light  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  church.  The  effect  of  this  is  per- 
fectly  charming.  To  avoids  that  dark  blank  space 
which  nsually  intervenes  between  the  windows  of 
a lantern  tower  and  the  crown  of  the  arches  of 
the  crossing.  The  furniture  of  this  fine  church  is 
even  more  interesting  and  splendid  than  the 
building  itself.  At  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle  is  the  baptistery,  which  is  separated  from 
the  church  by  a metal  screen.  The  font  is  pro- 
bably  one  of  the  very  finest  in  existence  ; it  is 
nnusually  large,  and,  together  with  its  canopied 
cover,  is  entirely  of  brass,  richly  gilt.  The  lever 
which  swings  off  the  cover  is  the  most  elaborate 
piece  of  fifteonth-ceuturyjmetal-work  I have  ever 
seen.  It  is  composed  of  iron  and  latten ; the 
more  delicate  portions  of  the  detail  are  of  the 
latter  metal.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  this  beautiful  and  sumptuous 
article  of  church  furniture  by  description.  I 
may,  however,  explain  that  the  figures  surround- 
ing  the  base,  which  are  perfect  examples  of 
modelling,  represent  the  cripples  at  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda.  In  the  lowermost  niches  of  the  cover 
the  baptism  of  our  Lord  by  St.  John,  and  the 
Annunciation,  are  represented.  In  the  upper 
series  of  niches  are  the  four  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  and  the  top  niche  is  filled  with  a figure  of 
the  Eternal  Father  in  the  attitude  of  benediction. 
The  whole  is  completed  by  a tinial  representing 
the  Pelican  in  her  piety.  The  sponsors’  candle 
sconce,  the  cryam-box,  and  shelf  for  holding  the 
font-cover  when  it  is  swung  off  the  font,  are  all 
ancient  and  most  interesting.  There  are  two 
other  fine  examples  of  Gothic  furniture  in  this 
church,  and  there areabeautiful  lampadariam  or 
chandelier  (hanging  in  the  side  chapel  before 
mentioned),  the  centre  of  which  forms  a canopied 
niche  containing  the  statue  of  a saint,  from  the 
base  of  which  spring  the  candle-brackets ; and 
the  choir  - stalls,  which  look  as  if  they  were 
earlier  in  date  than  the  present  building.  The 
rest  of  the  furniture  of  this  chnrch  is  in  the  most 
sumptuous  and  magnificent  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  organ-case,  which  is  80  ft.  high  and 
nearly  40  ft.  wide,  is  bnilt  of  solid  logs  of 
oak.  It  is  dated  1602;  it  is  a most  nobln 
composition,  enriched  with  figures  (many  cf 
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which  are  life-size),  arabesques,  foliage,  gro- 
tesques, and  architectural  ornament  beauti- 
fully designed  and  executed  in  the  most 
spirited  and  masterly  manner.  This  organ 
is  one  of  those  wonderful  productions  of  the 
earlier  Renaissance  age  which  seems  to  have 
been  carried  out  quite  regardless  of  expense, 
labour,  and  time.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  its 
wonderful  richness,  I should  state  that  the 
flutings  of  the  quasi-Corinthian  columns  sup- 
porting the  upper  portion ofthe  organ  “ bowers” 
have  delicate  incised  enrichments  running  up 
them.  The  pipes  are  very  skilfully  arranged ; 
in  the  " flats  ” they  are  left  in  white  metal,  with 
the  tongue  chamfer  alone  gilded,  but  in  the 
” towers  ” the  centre  pipe  is  gilt,  and  is  embossed, 
twisted,  and  ornamented.  The  choir  organ  is 
rather  later  in  date  than  the  great  organ,  but 
equally  splendid.  The  organ  at  Bois-le-Duc 
possesses  what  every  organ-case  ought  to  be 
provided  with, — a ceiling  or  roof.  If  this  is 
omitted  in  an  organ  the  pipes  draw  in  the  dust, 
and  the  organ  becomes  clogged  and  is  always 
out  of  tune,  in  addition  to  which,  as  sound 
ascends,  the  roof  or  top  to  an  organ  is  as  neces- 
sary  as  a sounding-board  to  a pulpit  unless  the 
organ  is  under  ground.  The  tone  of  this  Bois- 
le-Duc  organ  is  as  magnificent  as  its  appear- 
ance,— vastly,  to  my  mind,  superior  to  the 
Haarlem  one.  It  does  not,  it  is  true,  imitate 
thunderstorms,  waterfalls,  or  stone  rolling  down 
the  hill,  but  it  has  a grand,  rich,  diapason  tone, 
which,  it  seems  tome,  is  what  one  wishes  to  hear 
upon  an  organ,  which  is,  after  all,  a musical 
instrument,  and  not  a box  of  conjuring  tricks. 
The  pulpit  is  in  the  same  style,  and  nearly  as 
richly  carved  as  the  organ;  and  the  side  screens 
of  the  choir  and  chapels  are  composed  of  oak 
paoelling  about  3 ft.  high,  aud  upon  this  rest 
brass-gilt  balusters  beautifully  moulded,  the 
whole  being  crowned  by  rich  cornices  carved 
with  arabesques  and  foliage.  The  altars  are  not 
worthy  of  such  a magnificent  church ; they  are 
late  Renaissance,  and  rather  poor  and  nuin- 
teresting.  Originally,  there  was  an  altar  against 
every  pillar  of  the  nave,  the  pisoinre  and  ambries 
of  which  remain. 

I now  have  a sad  tale  to  tell.  This  church, 
until  five  or  six  years  ago,  possessed  a magnifi- 
cent rood-screen  of  marble  and  alabaster,  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  pulpit,  organ,  and 
font ; bat,  alas  ! nnder  the  absurd  plea  of  resto- 
ration, this  fine  work  of  art  was  removed,  and  is 
now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum ! I was 
told  that  the  architects  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
absolutely  advised  the  removal  of  the  organ  and 
pulpit,  as  being  out  of  place  in  a Gothic  church  ; 
but  this  advice  was  fortunately  not  taken,  chiefly 
owing,  I think,  to  the  expostulations  of  Mr. 
Cuypers,  who,  when  consulted  as  to  his  opinion 
of  this  restoration,  said,  — ” Gentlemen,  you 
should  instruct  your  architects  to  take  away 
everything  which  they  have  put  into  the  church, 
and  to  put  back  everything  which  they  have 
taken  away.”  To  a certain  extent  this  advice 
has  been  acted  upon,  for  the  modern  Gothic 
bishop’s  throne  (a  preposterous  structure  about 
60  ft.  high)  has  been  removed  from  the  choir, 
which  it  disfigured.  I wish  I could  say  the  same 
of  the  statues  placed  in  the  niches  of  the  choir- 
piers,  and  Messrs.  Hesse  maos  & Tenneman  are  now 
turning  their  attention  to  the  windows,  most  of 
which  had  been  robbed  of  their  tracery.  Ttiis 
they  are  reconstructing  very  creditably,  and  the 
windowsof  the  choir  and  transepts  are  beingfilled 
with  stained  glass,  which  is  not  so  bad  as  most 
Continental  glass,  and  the  windows  of  the  nave 
are  being  filled  with  grisaille,  which  is  decidedly 
good.  The  vaulting  of  the  church  is  decorated 
with  a kind  of  thistle. pattern  scroll,  painted  in 
green,  yellow,  dull  red,  and  black, — very  effective 
and  striking.  This  has  been  excellently  restored 
some  twenty. five  or  thirty  years  ago,  though 
M.  Venniman  quite  laughed  at  me  when  I 
said  so,  and  showed  me  some  decoration  which 
had  been  done  under  liis  direction  in  a chapel, 
which  struck  me  as  being  the  moat  abominable 
use  of  colour  I ever  saw  in  my  life.  I do  not 
■vish  to  speak  too  strongly  about  Mr.  Venniman, 
113  he  was  very  polite  and  obliging,  but  I cannot 
help  saying  that  it  is  a pity,  with  such  an 
admirable  restorer  at  hand  as  Mr.  Cuypers, — 
and  in  saying  this  I do  not  give  you  my  own 
opinion,  for  Mr.  James  Brooks  told  me  that 
he  was  delighted  w’ith  Mr.  Cuypers’s  resto- 
ration at  Maestrichb, — that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Bois-le-Duc  should  have  entrusted 
liheir  cathedral  to  Messrs.  Heasemans  & Yenneman 
for  restoration.  Bois-le-Duc  is  not  rich  ia 
lomestic  work,  but  there  are  two  wooden  houses, 
which  are  said  to  date  from  the  thirteenth 
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century.  They  are  certainly,  in  appearance,  the 
earliest  timber  houses  I have  ever  seen.  I regret 
that  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  say  more  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  Holland,  but  that  is  a 
subject  which  would  of  itself  require  a paper,; 
neither  have  I touched  upon  the  RenaiBsanoe 
buildings  in  Holland,  nor  the  revival  of  Gothic 
architecture,  which  has  produced  several  fine 
modern  churches,  especially  the  new  R.C. 
churches  of  Vechel,  Eyndhoven,  and  Breda,  by 
Mr.  Cuypers.  In  conclusioa,  I tliink  the  ecole. 
siastical  architecture  of  Holland  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  althongh  it  cannot  be  considered  a 
success,  owing  to  its  want  of  originality,  is 
worthy  of  study,  because  it  shows  how  well 
thoroughly  plain  buildings  may  be  made  to  look, 
and  that  grandeur  may  be  obtained  without  rich- 
ness of  detail  or  great  solidity.  There  is  a 
breadth  of  treatment  about  these  Hutch  churches 
which  is  very  suggestive,  and  an  entire  absence 
of  that  busy  prettiness  which  is  the  bane  of 
modern  architecture.  And  I feel  sure  that  any 
architect  who  has  to  build  churches  in  large 
manufacturing  towns  would  find  a careful  study 
of  Dutch  arobitectiire  of  great  use  to  him.  The 
very  failures  of  these  Medimval  architects  are 
instructive ; for,  although  it  is  always  more 
agreeable  to  contemplate  sncoess  than  failure, 
yet  the  failures  of  men  who  have  striven  bravely 
are  worthy  of  admiration,  because  the  nobleness 
of  their  strife  has  given  to  their  failure  the  very 
nature  of  success. 


MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA. 

As  has  been  already  reported,  Bombay  is  to 
have  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  workmanship  of  Mr.  Boehm,  and  the  gift  of 
Sir  Albert  Sassoon.  The  Prince  is  said  to  have 
expressed  himself  gratified  that  the  memorial  of 
his  visit  should  take  this  form ; and  it  has  been 
proposed,  in  more  than  one  of  the  large  Indian 
oities,  that  efforts  shonld  be  made  to  procure 
replicas  of  Mr.  Boehm’s  work,  for  erection  in 
their  own  midst.  In  several  of  the  places  which 
have  been  visited  by  the  Heir  Apparent,  there 
are  balances  still  in  the  bands  ol  the  reception 
committees,  and  it  is  thought  that  these  balances 
might  form  the  bases  of  memorial  funds  to 
commemorate  in  this  or  some  other  equally 
conspicuous  manner  what  is  undoubtedly  an  im- 
portant event  in  Indian  history. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  just  returned  to 
Madras,  after  a protracted  visit  to  Calcutta. 
During  bis  stay  he  carefully  inspected  the 
Calcutta  Waterworks,  and  twice  visited  the  head 
works  at  Miranapur.  He  also  inspected  several 
of  the  minor  stations,  and  is  said  to  have 
displayed  a thorongh  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  of  supplying  water  to  large  towns 
which  considerably  astonished  the  engineers. 
As  he  had  previously  expressed  himself  dis- 
satisfied  with  the  Madras  supply,  the  local 
journals  anticipate  some  benefit  from  his  trip  to 
the  metropolis. 

Soindiah  has  given  a lakh  of  rupees  (lO.OOOZ.) 
to  the  architect  of  the  new  palace  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  received.  The  architect  is 
a descendant  of  Jean  Baptiste  Pilose,  an  Italian 
who  entered  the  service  of  the  Gwalior  princes 
four  or  five  generations  ago,  and  whose 
descendants  have  always  been  held  in  high 
favour  at  the  Mahratta  court.  None  of  the 
family  have  intermarried  with  the  natives,  and 
the  present  Signor  Pilose  was  educated  in 
Europe. 

Messrs.  Glover  & Co.,  contractors,  of  Bombay, 
have  received  a telegram  from  the  Government 
of  India,  informing  them  that  their  tender  for 
the  Scindiah  State  railway  has  been  accepted. 
This  contract  is  for  a broad  gauge  line,  seventy- 
live  miles  in  length,  from  Agra  to  Gwalior, 
Among  other  heavy  works,  it  includes  a viaduct 
across  the  river  Chumbul,  consisting  of  fourteen 
spans  of  200  ft.  each,  the  piers  being  about 
115  ft.  high. 

By  way  of  commemorating  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  visit  to  India,  Raj  Dunput  Sing 
Bahadoor  has  offered  the  Bengal  Education 
Departnient  a scholarship  of  150Z.  a year, 
tenable  for  three  years.  It  will  be  assigned  to 
the  school  of  practical  science  which  the  Indian 
League  means  to  start  in  Calcutta.  There  is 
abundant  need  for  this  and  all  similar  endow, 
ments  in  India,  aud  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many 
more  of  them  will  be  given  by  intelligent  princes 
and  zemindars.  Wo  may  presume  that  these 
gifts,  which  have  been  so  liberally  bestowed  in 
memory  of  the  Royal  visit,  are  not  fettered  by 
harsh  restrictions,  and  are  as  open  to  the  com- 


petition  of  Eurasians  as  of  pure-born  Hindoos. 
In  that  case  they  may  be  the  means  of  doing 
great  good,  and  of  benefiting  India  by  rousing 
tho  dormaut  energies  ofa  clever  but  very  unsatis- 
factory aud  listless  section  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity. 

His  golden-footed  and  elephant-controlling 
Majesty  of  Burraah  intends  to  construct  a rail- 
way from  Mynjan  to  Mandalay  and  Bharao,  The 
route  selected  is  one  in  which  very  few  engineer- 
ing difficulties  will  be  [encountered.  The  con- 
tract has  been  given  to  an  Italian  firm,  who 
have  undertaken  to  couiplete  it  in  three  years 
from  the  date  of  commencing  the  line. 

Mr.  Adams  Acton,  sculptor,  now  of  Bombay, 
has  been  ootnmissioned  to  execute  a bust  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  the  public  library  of  Jnl- 
luudnr.  Tho  bust  is  a present  to  the  library  from 
two  of  the  native  sirdars. 

Sir  Arthur  Cotton  has  sent  out  a long  letter  to 
one  of  the  opponents  of  the  Madras  Harbour 
project,  in  which  be  commends  the  scheme  of 
the  nnsucoessful  competitor,  and  condemns  Mr. 
Parkes’s  plans,  which  have  been  sanctioned  and 
are  being  carried  into  execution.  The  doouraont, 
which  is  one  of  those  of  which  “ you  can  make 
any  nso  you  please,”  has,  of  course  been  pub- 
lished,  although  it  is  not  likely  to  fulfil  its 
author’s  anticipations  and  lead  to  the  stoppage 
of  the  work.  He  protests  against  the  authorised 
scheme  : — 1st.  As  being  open  to  seaward,  so  that 
there  never  can  be  smooth  water  in  the  harbonr 
when  there  is  any  sea  in  the  bay  ; 2nd.  Because  it 
will  be  difficult  of  access  in  stormy  weather, — i.e., 
because  vessels  cannot  go  out  and  in  to  it  in  all 
winds  and  seas  ; 3rd.  Because  it  is  insufficient  in 
space,  and  makes  no  proper  provision  for  the  vast 
future  increase  of  shipping  at  Madras.  On  this 
point  he  rather  intemperately  says; — “To  pro- 
ject any  work  whatever  on  tho  basis  of  present 
traffic  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake,  and  shmes 
an  officer  quite  incompetent  to  project  worls.”  The 
blunder,  however,  has  not  been  committed,  and 
even  if  it  had,  Madras  shows  so  few  signs  of  de- 
velopment into  a great  port  that  Mr.  Parkesmay 
rest  at  ease  respeoting  his  professional  reputa- 
tion. 4bh.  Because  in  a sanitary  point  of  view 
the  new  harbour  will  be  an  insufferable  nuisance ; 
and  5th.  Because  it  is  a needless  waste  of  money. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  Mr.  Parkes,  Sir  Artlmr 
advances  a scheme  of  his  own.  He  is  uncertain 
whether  the  form  of  the  breakwater  should  be  a 
perfectly  straight  line  parallel  with  the  coast,  a 
moderately  curved  line,  or  a straight  line  with 
wings  running  east  and  west.  As  to  the  mode 
of  consbrnotion  he  proposes  “ casting  loose  stones 
with  outer  ones  of  large  dimensions.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  no  sea  in  the  bay  would  ‘move  a 
quarried  stone  of  50  tons,  on  a slope  of  little 
more  than  45^  perhaps  60”.  If  the  sea  moved 
such  stones  it  would  only  be  to  pack  them  till 
nothing  but  blasting  would  extract  one.  In 
7 fathoms  I am  satisfied  that  no^stone  of  50  tons 
would  be  displaced.  If,  therefore,  the  work  was 
carried  to  within  2 fathoms  of  the  surface  with 
the  smaller  materials,  and  covered  on  the  outside 
and  top  with  large,  the  section  of  the  work  in 
7 fathoms  would  not  be  much  more  than 
300  square  yards,  or  400  tons  per  yard.  One  of 
the  unaccountable  fancies  of  civil  engineers  at 
present  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  a great 
expense  in  order  to  go  to  a far  greater  to  put  them 
together  again  so  imperfectly  that  it  requires 
three  or  four  times  as  much  material  to  make 
anything  like  a secure  work.  They  are  beginning 
now  to  get  over  this  pure  fancy,  stones  of  100 
tons  having  lately  been  used.  The  hills  of 
Madras  afford  the  most  perfect  quarries,  and  will 
allow  of  a working  face  of  100  ft.  or  150  ft.,  and 
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a crash  !)  and  with  a canal  to  the  beach  at  Madras, 
the  cost  of  tho  stone  would  be  exceedingly  small 
We  cannot  quote  further,  but  may  simply  add, 
that  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  has  forwarded  this  oom- 
raunication  to  Madras  because  the  progress  of 
the  present  work  ••  is  a continual  distrena  ” to 
him. 


New  Pulpits. — A carved  stone  pulpit  has 
jnsc  been  erected  in  Boldre  Church,  Hants,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  Shrubb,  who  waa’for 
more  than  half  a century  vicar  of  the  parish. 
The  pulpit  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Cooke,  of 
London,  in  Bath  stone,  from  designs  furnished 

by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw. Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has 

been  oommiasioued  by  the  family  of  the  late 
Dean  Hook  to  prepare  a design  for  a memorial  of 
the  Deau  separate  from  the  public  one.  It  will 
take  the  form  of  a stone  pulpit  in  Chichester 
Cathedral. 


RESTORATIONS  AT  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ST.  MARY  ALDERMARY. 

The  last  of  the  services  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  Aldermary,  Queen  Victoria-street,  pre- 
viously to  its  being  closed  for  extensive  alterations 
and  repairs,  took  place  on  Sunday  week.  The 
works,  which  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  about 
12,000L,  are  at  once  to  be  commenced,  and,  as  a 
preparatory  step,  the  present  interior  fittings, 
which  are  of  considerable  value,  were  last  week 
sold  by  tender,  and  are  now  in  course  of  removal. 
It  will  be  seen,  from  the  nature  of  these  old 
materials,  that  the  interior  of  the  edifice  is  about 
to  undergo  a complete  reconstruction.  The 
fittings  were  divided  into  sixteen  lots;  the  most 
valuable  of  which  was  the  ornamental  and 
carved  altar-piece,  with  fluted  columns  and 
tablets,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  Decalogue 
and  the  Creed.  They  also  include  the  oak 
moulded  panelling  round  the  walls  of  the  church  ; 
the  whole  of  the  pews,  also  in  oak;  together 
with  an  old  oak  moulded  and  glazed  screen  across 
the  church  ; the  front  of  the  gallery  (which  is  to 
be  altogether  done  away  with) ; the  oak  enclosure 
to  the  altar  space,  with  the  marble  paving  in 
front;  and  also  those  portions  of  the  pulpit 
structure  containing  the  reading-desk  and  clerk’s 
desk;  but  the  pulpit  itself,  which  is  of  elabo- 
rately-carved oak,  is  to  be  retained, and  re-erected 
in  the  church,  as  re-arranged.  The  principal 
item  in  the  work  of  restoration  externally 
will  consist  of  the  re-facing  of  a considorabte 
part  of  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower,  and  the 
building  of  new  turrets,  more  ornamental  than 
the  old  ones  in  their  architectural  character. 
The  walls  and  windows  of  the  edifice  will  also 
be  restored  and  renewed  in  places  where  decay 
has  afiected  them ; and  new  railings  will  be 
erected  at  the  Watling-stieet  and  Bow-lane  front- 
ages.  Internally,  there  will  be  extensive  stroc- 
tnral  alterations,  necessitating  a certain  amount 
of  excavation.  Tho  church  throughout  will  be 
fitted  with  low,  open  benches,  and  the  floor  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  will  be  laid  with  tiles.  The 
structural  alterations  will  include  the  formation 
of  au  entirely  new  and  moch  enlarged  chancel, 
approached  I'rom  the  nave  by  a flight  of  five 
steps,  paved  with  polished  Sicilian  marble.  Each 
aide  of  the  chancel  will  be  fitted  with  clergy  and 
choir  stalls,  in  carved  oak,  and  over  the  altar- 
tablewill  be  asoulptured  reredos.  The  mural  de. 
corationa  will  bo  of  an  elaborate  character,  and 
in  the  windows  stained  glass  is  to  be  introduced. 

The  alterations  and  restorations  are  by  direo- 
tion  of  the  Church  Repairs  Committee  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  St. 
Thomas  Apostle,  St.  Antholin,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  will  be  carried  out  from  designs 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Tress  & Innes,  architects  ; 
the  contractor  being  Mr.  Fish,  of  Pimlico. 


THE  SURREY  ABCHiEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-second  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  last  week, 
in  the  Council-room,  8,  Dane’s  Inn,  Strand.  Mr. 
Joshua  W.  Butterworth,  F.S.A.,  member  of  the 
Council,  presided.  The  report  stated,  amongst 
other  things,  that — 

“The  Council  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
membera  to  the  following  roaolution  which  they  passed  on 
the  leth  June  last,  and  which,  it  ia  believed,  wiU  bo  ap- 
proved by  the  Society That  this  Conncil,  being  in- 
formed that  it  ia  proposed  to  make  certain  alcerationa  in 
Newdegate  Church,  desire  to  express  their  hope  that  the 
mam  features  of  arohaologioal  interest  in  the  building 
may  be  preserved.  They  trust  that  the  west  gallery,  which 
is  a good  specimen  of  woodwork  of  its  date,  will  be  re- 
tained, and  this,  they  consider,  can  easily  be  done  without 
interfering  with  the  appearance  of  the  church,  by  reducing 
it  somewhat  in  size.  They  also  hear,  with  great  regret, 
that  the  proposed  addition  of  a north  aisle  will  necessitate 
the  destruction  of  the  wall-painting  on  the  north  wall  of 
the  nave,  it  being  a very  interesting  example  of  a class  of 
art  now  becoming  rare,  and  their  appreciation  of  it  having 
been  shown  by  ttjo  publication  of  Mr.  Waller's  excellent 
paper  upon  the  subject,  with  an  expensive  Uiustratiou,  iu 
the  last  volume  ot  tne  Bociety’s  proceedings.  They  hope 
that  some  other  scheme  may  be  devised  tor  aflbrding  in- 
creased  accommodation,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  the  painting 
will  be  preserved  and  transferred  to  the  new  wall.’ " 

The  patron,  president,  vice-presidents,  and 
retiring  members  of  the  Council  were  then  re- 
elected, and  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  F.R.S.,  and 
Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A.,  were  elected  to  supply 
vacancies. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Potter  moved,  and  Major  Anderson 
seconded,  that  Messrs.  Carling,  Hanbury,  and 
Hovendeu  be  tho  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Carried.  Mr.  W.  Tayler,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.*^  then 
moved  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
given  to  Mr.  Hayton,  the  hon.  seo.,  for  his 
efficient  service  during  the  past  year,  which  was 
also  carried  unanimously. 


PLYMOUTH  AQUARIUM. Mr.  Bedborough,  Architect  ; Messrs.  Do^vson,  Engi 
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CASTLE  RISING. 


Castle  Rising,  probably  so  called  from  its 
position  on  ground  that  is  high  or  rising  conapared 
with  the  low  levels  of  the  district,  stands  about 
two  miles  from  the  estuary  of  the  Wash  upon  its 
eastern  or  Norfolk  shore.  Half  a mile  north  of  the 
village  a large  tract  of  low  land  is  traversed  by 
the  Babingley  river,  and  it  is  evident  that  before 
this  part  of  the  country  was  drained  and  re- 
claimed by  tillage  the  approaches  to  the  village 
upon  at  least  three  sides,  the  north,  west,  and 
east,  were  almost  impracticable.  These  consider- 
atioos  probably  governed  those  who  chose  Rising 
as  a residence.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  like 
that  of  the  Dunes  of  Holland,  but  contains  just 
enough  of  vegetable  mould  to  support  a growth 
of  turf.  The  trees  are  chiefly  ash  and  willow  of 
very  large  size,  and  upon  the  slopes  of  the  castle 
are  some  nobie  and  very  ancient  thorns.  The 
richness  of  the  vegetation  in  and  about  the 
village  is  in  favourable  contrast  with  the  dreary 
and  barren  heath  land  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  earthworks  are  on  a large  scale,  and  pro- 
bably  the  remains  of  a great  English  residence, 
the  centre  of  a large  estate ; circnmstances  which 
no  doubt  led  to  the  adaptation  of  this  position  for 
the  Norman  fortress  whence  the  village  has  de- 
rived  the  prefix  to  its  more  ancient  name. 

The  central  and  principal  division  of  the 
fortress  is  composed  of  an  irregular  oval  area 
about  67  yards  east  and  west  by  80  yards  north 
and  south,  contained  within  a broad  and  lofty 
bank,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  aarroundcd  by  a very 
formidable  ditch.  Outside  this  ditch,  covering 
the  east  face,  is  a subsidiary  work,  also  within  a 
bank  and  ditch.  It  is  in  form  nearly  a parallel- 
ogram, but  its  sides  are  somewhat  irregularly 
convex,  and  its  angles  rounded.  Its  north  erd 
18  about  60  yards  and  its  south  70  yards  broad 
aud  its  length  of  front  90  yards;  but  the  ends 
are  inclined,  so  that  where  it  abuts  upon  the  main 
ditch  it  is  about  80  yards. 

This  is  balanced  by  a corresponding  earthwork 
on  the  west  point  of  the  central  work.  This  earth- 
work is  about  100  yards  north  and  south  by 
•30  yards  broad,  and  is  also  contained  within  a 
bank  and  ditch.  The  ditches  of  these  earthworks 
do  not  actually  run  into  the  main  ditch.  A narrow 
causeway  of  earth  is  left  between  them.  The 
whole  exterior  girth  of  the  ditch  is  reported  to  be 
10,803  yards.  The  central  earthwork  is  about 
30  ft.  high  from  the  inclosed  area,  and  outside  is 
about  60  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  It  is 
about  lo  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and,  being  composed 
of  light  soil,  has  a considerable  slope.  The  banks 
of  the  outworks  are  not  so  high,  being  about 
20  ft.  inside  and  40  ft.  outside.  Those  to  the 
east  are,  however,  higher,  and  at  points  nearly  as 
high  as  those  of  the  centre.  The  westward  work 
is  altogether  of  a lighter  character,  though  still 
of  great  strength.  The  works  cover  about 
13  acres.  They  are  wholly  artificial. 

The  main  entrance  was  from  the  north,  along 
the  edge  of  the  counterscarp  of  the  main  ditch 
and  it  thus  entered  the  eastern  outwork.  Near 
its  centre  the  road  crossed  the  ditch  by  a bridc'e 
and  entered  the  central  ward  by  a notch  iulte 
eastern  bank.  The  western  outwork  seems  to 
have  been  entered  from  the  central  ward  by  steps 
np  and  down  the  bank,  connected  probably  with 
a light  bridge  over  the  ditch.  It  may  be,  however 
that  it  was  used  only  for  cattle,  and  had  no  direct 
entrance  from  the  central  ward. 

It  has  been  thought  that  these  earthworks  are 
of  somewhat  different  dates,  and  that  the  central 
is  the  oldest.  The  circle,  or  irregular  oval,  with 
a bank  and  ditch,  with  or  without  a mound,  is  a 
not  uncommon  form  of  earthwork  in  England 
and  IS  probably  the  work  of  the  English  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  centuries.  That  is  to  say 
where  the  work  is  on  a low  site,  and  the  form 
not  governed,  as  in  British  works,  by  the  out- 
line  of  the  ground.  These  English  enclosures 
i-arely  stand  alone.  Usually  there  were  one  or 
more  appendages  outside,  and  abutting  upon  the 
inain  ditch,  as  at  Laughton  and  Kilpeck,  probably 
additions,  but  nob  much  later  than  the  main 
work.  They  were  also  usually  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  parish  church.  From”  the 
tendency  of  the  outworks  at  Castle  Rising  to  the 
rectangular  form,  they  have  been  supposed  by 
good  authority,  to  be  Roman,  and  the  Romans 
had  no  doubt  a settlement  at  Brauoaster,  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  north.  But  works  probably 
Roman  seldom  if  ever  are  composed  of  earth, 
works  of  this  magnitude,  the  Roman  custom 
where  great  security  was  needed,  having  been  to 
build  a wall.  Also,  if  the  outworks  be  Roman, 
the  central  work  must  be  British,  which  is' 
scarcely  consistent  with  what  is  known  of  the 


CASTLE  RISING  KEEP. 


Ground  Floor. 
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defences  of  that  people.  Most  probably  the 
central  is  an  English  work,  and  the  outworks 
either  of  the  same  date  or  early  additions  by 
the  same  people.  But,  be  the  principal  origin 
what  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  here,  as  at  Noi-wich, 
Clare,  Hedingham,  and  Castle  Acre,  the  Norman 


invader  having  grasped  the  estate  of  the  English 
lord,  proceeded,  as  in  Normandy,  to  combine  the 
new  fashion  of  castle-building  with  the  old 
defences. 

The  keep,  the  chapel,  and  the  gate-honae,  the 
only  parts  in  early  masonry  of  which  anythin" 
now  remains,  were  probably  among  the  works 
earliest  e.xecuted.  The  heep  is  a very  noble 
example  of  the  rectangular  Norman  type.  Not 
that  its  area,  still  leas  its  height,  would  plaoe  it 
m the  firat  rank,  but  to  considerable  dimensions 
it  adds  a degree  of  ornament  rarely  bestowed 
upon  military  buildings,  and  though  a ruin,  its 
parts  are  unusually  well  preserved,  and  excellent 
both  in  material  and  workmanship.  Like 
Hedingham,  it  stands  within,  but  nob  in  the 
centre  of,  the  inner  ward.  It  almost  touches 
the  slope  of  the  western  bank,  and  is  about 
thirty  yards  from  the  gatehouse  and  the  eastern 
bank.  Between  the  north  and  south  banks  it  is 
nearly  midway.  It  is  in  plan  rectangular, 
measuring  at  the  base  75  ft.  east  and  west,  by 
64  ft.  north  and  sooth,  and,  to  the  rampart  walk 
50  ft.  high.  Each  face  is  flanked  by  two 
pilasters,  7 ft.  broad  by  6 in.  projection.  These 
meet  at,  but  do  not  cover,  the  angle,  and  the 
nook  so  formed  is  occupied  by  a shaft,  not  quite 
detached,  and  similar  shafts  take  the  place  of 
the  other  angles  of  each  flanking  pilaster 
Intermediate,  on  the  north  and  .south  faces  are 
three  pilasters  of  3 ft.  breadth,  and  there  is  one 
on  the  east  face,  all  dying  into  the  parapets- 
ihe  west  face  is  of  a complex  character.  Upon 
It  are  two  largereceases,  9 ft.  broad  and  2 ft.  deep 
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of  which  one  is  arcbed  over  near  the  parapet 
level.  There  are  besides  four  recesses,  each  of 
■it  ft.  opeciDg,  by  2 ft.  6 in.  deep,  arched  over 
a little  below  the  first-floor  level.  All  these  five 
recesses  have  their  sofiits  pierced  by  the  vents  of 
gardorobea.  The  wall  has  only  one  slight  set-off 
near  its  summit.  The  flanking  pilasters  have 
none,  the  others  mostly  two,  but  very  high  up. 
There  was  a square  turret  at  each  angle,  now 
nearly  gone.  At  the  base  of  these  turrets,  the 
nook  shafts  ceased,  and  the  turret  angle  was 
solid.  The  parapet  is  gone.  Considerably 
below  its  base  were  round  holes,  apparently  to 
take  off  the  water.  The  walls  at  the  base  are, 
the  north  and  east  sides,  7 ft.,  the  south  6 ft.  6 in., 
and  the  west  6 ft.  thick,  and  this  thickness  is 
preserved  to  the  top,  or  very  nearly  so.  The 
east  face  is  covered  by  the  fore-bnilding,  here 
very  perfect.  This  prolongs  the  north  front  by 
20  ft.,  and  the  south  by  9 ft.  The  keep  has  a 
basement  at  the  ground  level,  and  a first  floor. 
At  two  points,  however,  the  upper  floor  is  sub- 
divided  so  as  to  give  a partial  second  floor.  Part 
of  the  fore-building  also,  as  at  Rochester,  has  a 
second  floor.  The  entrance  is  in  the  south  end 
of  the  building,  in  which  a straight  stair  rises  to 
the  main  door  of  the  keep,  which  is  at  the  first- 
floor  level.  There  are  well-staircases,  7 ft. 
diameter,  in  the  north-east  and  south-west 
angles  of  the  keep,  ascending  by  seventy-six 
steps  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  com- 
municatiog  with  the  first  floor.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed  that  the  base  of  the  well-stair 
is  about  4 ft.  above  the  ground  level,  so  that  it 
is  entered  by  a stair  of  five  steps,  projecting 
into  the  rooms.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  at  Dover,  before  the  floor  was  raised.  It  is 
difficult  to  discover  the  reason  for  this. 

The  keep  is  divided  into  a north  and  south 
chamber  by  a cross  wall,  6 ft.  thick,  which 
ascends  to  the  roof.  The  two  chambers  are 
58  ft.  long, — the  north  25  ft.,  and  the  south 
16  ft.  broad.  The  north  chamher  was  again 
divided  equally,  longways,  by  an  arcade  of  four 
lofty  arches,  of  11  ft.  span,  springing  from 
corbels  in  the  wall,  and  from  three  square  piers, 

3 ft.  broad  by  4 ft.  The  spandrel  walls  of  this 
arcade  supported  the  joists  of  the  floor  above. 
The  three  eastern  arches  and  their  two  piers  are 
gone.  The  western  pier  gives  off  two  lateral 
arches  north  and  south,  dividing  the  end  bay 
into  two  square  spaces,  which  are  vaulted  and 
groined  and  carry  upper  chambers,  which  shorten 
by  BO  much  the  upper  great  room  or  hall.  This 
lower  room  is  aired  rather  than  lighted  by  three 
loops  in  the  north  and  two  in  the  west  wall, 
placed  high  up  and  in  splayed  recesses,  round, 
headed.  There  is  also  in  the  north  wall  a small 
lobby  at  the  foot  of  the  well-stair,  from  which 
there  seems  to  have  been  a passage  rising  3 ft. 
into  a mural  chamber  8 ft.  above  the  ground. 
In  the  west  end  of  the  great  chamber  an  interior 
door  at  the  ground  level  has  been  broken.  It 
has  a pointed  head,  and  is  an  insertion.  Probably 
it  represents  a loop.  A round-headed  doorway 
of  4 ft.  opening  opens  in  a segmental  recess  in 
the  cross- wall  into  the  south  chamber.  The  door 
opened  towards  the  north,  and  was  barred  on 
that  side.  The  recess  is  groined.  The  well  is 
in  the  floor  of  the  north  chamber,  between  two 
of  the  piers,  under  the  second  arch  from  the 
east.  It  is  4 ft.  diameter,  with  a pipe  of  ashlar 
rising  about  3 ft.  above  the  ground  level. 

Ifi^The  south  chamber  was  crossed  by  three  plain 
broad  arches,  springing  from  corbels  high  up  in 
the  wall,  and  carrying  the  joists  of  the  floor 
above.  The  eastern  bay,  however,  is  vanltcd 
and  groined,  and  supports  the  chapel.  The  other 
two  arohes  are  broken  away.  This  chamber  has 
four  loops  to  the  south  and  one  to  the  west.  Its 
well-stair  also  has  a small  lobby  in  the  wall  5 fc. 
above  the  floor.  In  the  east  end  of  the  south 
wall  is  a door  ascending  four  steps,  which  opens 
into  the  staircase  of  the  forebuilding.  Although 
this  door,  in  its  present  state,  is  not  original,  it 
may  be  really  so.  There  is  one  in  a somewhat 
similar  position  at  Dover. 

The  first-floor  is  also  divided  into  two  main 
chambers  by  the  cross -wall,  and  each  is 
shortened  by  the  rooms  cut  off,  iu  one  at  the 
east,  and  in  the  other  at  the  west,  end.  The 
great  chambers  are,  the  north,  47  ft.  by  23  ft., 
and  the  south,  42  ft.  by  15  ft.  The  north 
room  was  the  hall.  It  was  entered  from  the 
vestibule  of  the  forebuilding  by  a handsome 
main  door,  of  6 ft.  opening,  near  the  north  end 
of  the  east  wall.  Close  to  it,  in  the  same  wall, 
is  a second  round-headed  door,  which  descends 
by  ten  steps  upon  the  staircase  of  the  fore- 
building.  This  door  is  evidently  an  insertion  in 
the  place  of  a loop.  A third  and  small  door, 


segmental,  opens  into  a narrow  moral  passage 
leading  over  the  middle  gate  of  the  fore-bnildiug, 
and  by  a branch  into  the  chapel.  In  the  cross- 
wall  a door  opens  into  the  south  chamber,  and 
near  it  is  a deep  round-headed  recess,  5 ft.  from 
the  floor,  perhaps  a cupboard,  and  again  a recess, 

8 ft.  broad  and  5 ft.  deep,  at  the  floor-level,  pos- 
sibly  for  a brazier  of  charcoal,  but  without  a flue. 
Near  the  east  end  of  this  same  wall  is  a small 
window,  a Decorated  insertion,  and  near  it  a 
segmental  door,  both  opening  into  the  ante- 
chapel.  The  north  wall  is  pierced  by  a gallery, 

3 ft.  6 in.  broad,  of  five  bays,  between  each  of 
which  is  a plain  arch,  reducing  the  way  to 
2 ft.  9 in.  Two  of  these  bays  have  coupled 
exterior  windows,  one  pair  square-headed,  the 
other  round-headed  and  trefoiled,  and  on  each 
cusp  a disc,  as  in  the  recess  at  Coningsbnrgb, 
producing  a heavy  effect.  The  fifth  bay  has  a 
loop.  Four  of  these  bays  open  by  large  arches, 
at  the  floor-level,  into  the  great  chamber,  of 
which  this  gallery  thus  formed  a part.  The 
eastern  bay  communicates  with  the  well-stair. 

It  is  groined,  and  its  side  towards  the  chamber 
seems  to  have  been  partially  closed,  and  there 
are  three  small  shafts  which  seem  to  have  dropped 
into  the  mural  cliamber  below.  They  cannot  be 
for  garderobes,  and  their  nse  is  obaenre.  This 
bay  has  a very  handsome  window,  of  two  lights, 
coupled,  and  the  shaft  common  to  the  two  is 
worked  in  a rather  remarkable  fret  or  knot.  These 
windows  had  shutters.  There  is  no  trace  of  glass. 
The  gallery,  which  is  63  ft.  long,  has  a loop 
at  its  west  end,  and  a rude  opening,  probably 
once  a window,  of  three  small  lights,  near  that 
end  in  the  north  wall.  The  north-west  aisle  is 
occupied  by  a cylindrical  shaft,  5 ft.  6 in.  diameter, 
which  commences  with  the  floor-level,  and 
is  'open  like  a fireplace.  At  the  roof-level  it  is 
gathered  in  with  brick,  and  ascends  as  a chimney- 
shaft.  In  its  sides  are  four  loops,  in  two  tiers, 
besides  six  small  round-headed  niches  higher  np, 
probably  for  the  escape  of  smoke  and  steam. 
At  this  end  the  gallery  opens  into  a lofty  vaulted 
chamber,  in  the  east  wall  of  which  an  opening 
has  been  broken  into  the  hall,  and  in  the  south 
wall  is  a curious  low  segmental  recess,  of  10  ft. 
span  and  3 ft.  rise,  partly  walled  up,  and  in  the 
upfilling  some  small  niches.  The  great  height 
of  this  chamber,  the  vaulted  roof,  the  shaft  and 
steani-holes  at  one  corner,  the  niches  round  it, 
and  its  position  next  to  the  hall,  point  it  out  as 
the  kiteben. 

Iu  the  west  end  of  the  hall  a door  leads  into  a 
room  corresponding  with  the  kitchen,  to  the 
south  of  it.  This  is  8 ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  has  three 
niches  in  its  west  and  two  in  its  east  wall.  In 
its  north  and  south  walls  are  arches  of  relief, 
like  that  of  the  flat  recess  in  the  kiteben.  The 
reason  for  these  three  arches,  turned  in  three 
parallel  walls,  is  not  apparent.  Two  of  these 
mii^ht  serve  to  direct  the  weight  of  the,  wall 
above  from  the  vault  below  upon  the  piers,  but 
the  third  is  in  the  qross-wail,  which  is  solid. 
The  south  room  had  a timber  roof,  and  was  pro. 
bably  a sort  of  still-room,  for  light  cooking  or 
pastry.  Between  these  two  rooms  a door  from 
the  hall  opens  into  an  L-shaped  vaulted  passage, 
ending  in  a mural  vault,  10  fc.  by  5 ft.,  in  the 
west  wall  of  which  are  two  loops  and  two  double 
garderobes. 

The  roof  of  the  hall  was  of  timber,  resting  on 
six  pairs  of  principals,  of  which  the  corbels  that 
carried  the  hammer-beams  remain.  Some  are 
carved  as  male  or  female  heads,  and  one  re- 
presents an  animal.  The  pitch  of  the  gable  is 
marked  upon  the  east  wall,  across  which,  at  the 
level  of  the  corbels,  is  a bold  band  of  chevron 
work,  and  upon  this  rests  a window  of  2 ft.  6 in. 
opening,  which  gave  light  from  an  upper  moral 
gallery  into  the  roof.  In  this  gable  a second 
opening,  7 ft.  wide,  has  been  made  into  the  same 
gallery.  This  larger  window  cuts  the  chevron 
baud,  descending  somewhat  below  it.  It  was 
evidently  an  insertion  to  give  more  light  to  the 
hall,  and  it  is  opened  on  one  side  instead  of  in 
the  place  of  the  small  window,  in  order  that  it 
may  bo  clear  of  the  fore-bnilding. 

The  south  chamber  was  entered  from  the  hall  by  a 
doorway  5 ft.  broad,  placed  in  a large  recess  5 ft. 
deep.  Iu  the  south  wall  are  two  round-headed 
windows,  trefoiled,  with  discs  on  the  cusps,  and 
between  them  a fireplace  and  chimney-shaft 
have  been  inserted,  probably  during  the  Tudor 
period.  There  is  also  a sort  of  cupboard  in  this 
wall,  and  a door  opening  into  a lobby  7 ft.  by 
3 ft.  4 in.,  which  opens  upon  the  sonth-weat  well, 
stair.  In  the  east  wall  is  a small  door,  a Deco, 
rated  insertion,  opening  into  the  chapel.  In  the 
north  wall,  besides  the  door  from  the  hall,  are  a 
cupboard  and  a small  segmental  door,  opening 


into  a mnral  garderobe  in  the  west  wall.  In  the 
west  end  are  two  small  doors  opening  into  mural 
chambers,  each  containing  a garderobe  lighted  by 
a loop.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  the  garde- 
robes  are  npon  the  west  front,  and  there  seem  to 
have  been  others  in  the  battlements  above  them. 
The  south  chamber  had  a lofty  open  roof  like 
that  of  the  hall,  but  high  up  in  its  west  gable  a 
window  has  been  opened  as  though  to  suit  an 
added  interior  gallery  or  balcony  at  the  level 
of  the  room  above  the  chapel  at  the  opposite 
end.  This  window,  however,  is  the  only  in- 
dication of  such  an  insertion,  nor  are  there 
any  other  windows  or  any  traces  of  floor-joists, 
only  below  the  window  are  some  joist.holes. 
This  window  is  of  two  lights,  lancet-shaped 
and  trefoiled.  In  the  central  spandrel  is  a 
peculiar  ornament  composed  of  four  loops, 
which  outside  are  replaced  by  a small  circle. 
This  window  stands  in  afull-centred  recess  which 
may  be  original,  but  the  window  itself  is  an 
insertion. 

Walled  off  at  the  east  end  of  the  chamber  is 
the  ante-chapel,  9 ft.  by  13  ft.,  and  vaulted.  It 
is  placed  partly  in  the  cross-wall  and  partly  in 
the  south  chamber.  It  has  a door  and  window 
into  the  ball,  of  which  the  latter  seems  an  in- 
sertion. Also  a door  and  two  loops,  of  hour- 
glass section,  in  the  opposite  or  south  wall 
opening  into  the  chapel.  Iu  the  east  wall  is  a 
door,  whence  a narrow  passage  leads  npon  the 
roof  of  the  forebuilding  over  the  middle  gate. 

The  chapel,  which  could  be  entered  Irora  the 
hall  either  through  the  ante-chapel  or  round  it 
by  a mural  passage,  has  but  one  original  door, 
which  is  in  its  north  wall.  A second  door  has 
been  opened,  in  the  Eoi-ly  English  period,  in  the 
west  wall.  The  chapel  is  13  fc.  east  and  west 
by  14  ft.,  and  has  a flab  timber  ceiling.  The 
southern  side  has  a deep  recess,  let  into  the  wall 
of  the  keep,  and  in  it  are  tho  remains  of  a triple 
window,  probably  formed  of  three  loops.  In  tho 
two  jambs  of  this  arch  are  side  recesses.  High 
up  in  the  north  wall  are  the  two  hour-glass  loops 
from  the  ante-chapel.  The  chapel  has  been 
much  injorod  ; but  there  are  remains  of  a hand- 
some arcade  with  detached  shafts  upon  the 
lower  half  of  tho  west  and  north  walls,  and  in 
the  south  is  what  seems  to  have  been  a coupled 
window.  In  the  east  wall  is  a handsome  arch  of 
7 ft.  6 in.  span,  with  shafts  in  front  of  the  piers 
with  carved  caps.  This  opens  into  a sort  of 
chancel  5 ft.  deep  by  9 ft.  wide,  with  nook-shafts. 
It  is  vaulted,  groined,  and  ribbed.  There  is  no 
boss,  bat  about  the  intersection  of  the  ribs  is 
some  rude  carving,  from  which  a lamp  seems  to 
have  been  suspended.  There  is  a window  to  the 
east,  now  broken  down,  but  which  was  probably 
composed  of  three  coupled  lights,  and  in  the 
south  wall  is  a recess  with  a loop.  An  attempt 
has  been  made,  apparently  iu  the  Tudor  period, 

' to  insert  a fireplace  in  the  north  wall. 

From  the  first  floor  the  south-west  well-stair 
leads  to  the  roof  only;  but  tho  north-east  stair, 
in  its  way  to  the  roof,  has  two  side  openings,  of 
which  the  first,  2 ft.  4 In.  wide,  leads  by  a narrow 
passage  np  fourteen  steps  towards  the  ramparts 
of  the  vestibule  tower.  This  is  now  blocked  by 
the  inserted  vault,  with  which,  that  building  is 
covered  in.  Eight  steps  above  this  lower  open, 
ing  a second  leads  into  a gallery  in  the  east 
wall.  Above  this  opening,  seventeen  more  steps 
lead  to  the  ramparts  of  the  keep,  which  are  22  fc. 
above  the  level  of  the  first  floor.  The  eastern 
gallery  is  vaulted,  and  32  ft.  long.  From  one 
side  of  it  a door  enters  the  second  floor  of  the 
forebuilding  tower,  and  beyond  it,  also  in  the 
east  or  outer  side,  is  a loop.  In  the  west  side 
are  two  openings,  already  described,  which  open 
into  the  gable  end  of  the  hall  roof.  At  its  south 
end  this  gallery  makes  a turn  at  right  angles, 
and  ends  in  a small  bedchamber,  18  ft.  by  14  ft., 
which  is  over  the  chapel,  and  has  a window  to 
the  south.  As  the  parapets  are  gone,  and  the 
ramparts  not  accessible,  the  roof  above  the 
kitchen  cannot  be  examined;  bat  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  second  floor  in  that 
quarter. 

The  fore-building  is  a very  perfect  and  a very 
good  example  of  this  sort  of  appendage  to  a 
Norman  keep.  It  is  composed  of  three  parts, — 
a lower  staircase,  an  npper  staircase,  and  a ves- 
tibule tower.  At  its  south  end  is  the  outer  gate- 
way, at  the  ground-level,  in  line  with  the 
southern  face  of  the  keep.  The  portal  is  full- 
centred,  and  flanked  by  two  colnmne  beneath  a 
plain  abacas,  from  which  springs  the  arch  with 
a bold  roll-moulding.  There  is  no  portcullis. 
The  door  opened  inwards,  and  was  strongly 
barred.  The  wall  is  6 ft.  thick,  and  the  passage 
through  it,  inside  the  doorway,  is  segmental, 
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vaalted  and  groined.  Within,  tbo  paeaage  is 
8 It.  wide,  and  contains  the  lower  stairoaee  of 
ifteen  steps.  In  the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  over 
the  doorway,  la  a large,  deep  reoesa,  probably  to 
Jighten  the  weight  on  the  entrance  arch.  Ou 
the  r.ght,  or  outer  wall,  high  up,  is  a loop,  and 
on  the  left,  at  the  fourth  step,  a large  door 
already  mentioned,  opens  into  the  southern 
cnamber.  It  seems  to  be  of  Late  Decorated 
date,  and  probably  represents  an  original  lo.'p, 
or  It  may  be  a doorway.  At  the  bead  of  this 
first  staircase  is  the  middle  or  second  doorway, 
ot  o It.  opening,  also  fntl.centred,  with  flankinir 
columns.  The  head,  also,  has  a bold  roll  mould. 
iDg.  ihe  wall  in  which  it  is  placed  is  4 ft.  thick, 
and  the  landing  5 ft.  deep.  The  portal  is  re. 
cessed  and  in  the  soffit  in  front  of  io  is  an  open- 
ing,  2 ft.  broad  by  6 in.  deep,  a shaft  or 
meurfmre  from  top  of  the  wall,  where  is  a 
wait.  This  seems  to  have  had  high  para, 
pete,  and  a loop  looking  down  the  staircase. 

! of  the 

portal.  This  door,  also,  was  barred.  Within  it 
rises  the  second  staircase,  in  the  same  line,  of 
nineteen  steps,  8 ft.  wide,  and  ascending  to  the 
upper  and  inner  doorway,  the  door  of  the  vesti. 
pule.  On  the  right  is  a second  loop,  on  the  Ipft 
a Clumsy  door  ascending  to  tbo  ball,  already 
mentioned,  and  evidently  an  insertion.  The 
staircase  IS  solid,  containing  no  vault  or  chamber 
below.  It  was  roofed  with  timber,  at  two  levels,  ‘ 
ot  a low  pitch,  divided  by  the  wall  of  the  middle 
gate,  and  leaning  against  the  keep  wall. 

stairhead  much  resembles 
those  below  It  is  set  in  a deep  recess,  has 
flanking  shafts,  and  a roll,  moulding  round  the 
Head.  There  is  no  portcullis.  The  doorway 
opens  into  a chamber  14  ft.  by  15  ft.,  which  is 
the  vestibule  to  the  main  entranoa  of  the  keep 
and  at  the  level  of  its  first-floor.  It  has  two 
■Windows  to  the  north,  two  to  the  east,  and  to  the 
south  the  staircase  door  and  a window,  which 
rakes  the  exterior  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
staircase.  These  windows  seem  to  have  been  of 
I/.in  opening,  but  have  been  enlarged.  They 
are  placed  in  deep  recesses  as  in  an  arcade.  In 
the  west  wall  is  the  great  entrance,— a noble 
arohwayj^— deeply  recessed,  and  flanked  with 
four  sliafts  on  either  side.  The  e.xterior  arch  is 
lU  It.  span,  the  doorway  itself  6 ft.  The  plinths 
are  nnusually  high,  being  3 ft.  The  caps  are 
fluted  and  cushioned.  The  outer  arch  is  full, 
centred,  the  actual  doorway  segmental.  The 
arch  bands  are  worked  in  chevron  and  other 
mouldings.  Close  north  of  the  great  entrance  a 
piam  narrow  door  opens  into  the  adjacent  well- 
stair,  but  this  is  clearly  an  enlarged  loop,  which 
was  intended  to  light  the  staircase.  The  original 
covering  of  this  room,  like  its  present  floor,  was 
of  timber,  but  this  has  been  replaced  by  an  ill. 
executed  vault  of  the  Early  Decorated  period, 
it  18  arranged  in  two  bays,  the  dividing  rib 
springing  from  pilasters  let  into  the  north  and 
south  wails.  _ Each  bay  is  crossed  diagonally  by 
two  nbs,  springing  from  corbels  of  half-octagon 
ugure.  Ihe  vaulting  obscures  and  spoils  the  old 
Norman  details  of  this  very  handsome  chamber. 

aelow  the  vestibule  is  the  ground  floor,  pro- 
bably  a prison,  a mere  pit,  14  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and 
21  fD.  high,  aired  by  two  loops  very  high  up  in 
by  a third  in  the 
south  wall.  In  the  west  wall,  the  wall  of  the 
keep,  18  a lofty  recess  beneath  the  keep  entrance 
withm  which  a hole  has  been  broken.  At  present 
this  chamber  is  entered  by  a door  at  the  ground 
level  in  the  south  wall,  but  this  is  certainly  an 
msertioa.  The  original  entrance  must  have  been 
ladder  from  the  vestibule  floor, 
ihe  second  floor  of  the  vestibule  tower  was  16ft. 
square,  and  had  four  round-headed  windows  of 
7 opening,  now  converted  into  shoulder- 
two  in  the  north 
in  a '^1  ■ the  south  faces,  each 

*n  ^ ^t.  broad.  In  the 

lilL  • ’ entrance  from  the  mural 

““O  2 ft.  deop, 

reDlaoed  h “ ’‘“P'  «= 

show  “’P  of  whioh 

tho  wiS  ‘ ■“'P  “0  position  of 

raised  T ““ot-lo™l  has  been 

iTko  .ho  ®™P'“PV““‘'“  ” ‘>'0  sooth  wall. 

'otf'Poio  this  room  has  had  its  flat 
timber  roof  roplaood  by  a high-pitched  vau'-' i„ 
t wo  bays  groined  and  ribbed,  and  with  a dividing 
rib.  All  the  ribs  spring  from  somi.ootagonal 
piers  inserted  into  the  old  walls.  This  vanlt 
appears  outside  in  the  form  of  a high-pitched 
roof.  It  is  of  the  age  of  that  below. 

The  material  of  this  keep  is  in  substance  flint 
rubble,  coursed,  but  it  is  faced  largely  with 
ashlar  j and  far  more  attention  has  been  paid  to , 
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ornamentation  than  is  usual  within  military 
buildings.  The  fore-building  is  faced  wholly 
with  ashlar,  and  richly  oraamented.  Over  the 
outer  portal  are  broad  bands  of  hatched  and 
chevron  work,  filling  up  an  arcade  of  two  arches, 
above  which  is  a circle,  with  a centre  carved  as 
a bead.  The  south-eastern  angle  is  occupied  by 
a nook  shaft.  The  east  front,  the  wall  of  the 
staircase,  is  even  more  richly  wrought.  Here 
are  two  arcades  at  different  levels,  correspond- 
ing to  the  level  of  each  staircase  roof,  and  above 
is  a line  of  circles,  with  centres  carved  as  heads. 
There  is  a notion  that  the  mural  passage  over 
the  middle  doorway  ended  in  a postern  high  up  in 
this  wall,  whence  a ladder  could  ha  dropped  ; but 
there  seems  no  ground  for  this  improbable 
opiniou.  Had  there  been  snob  a postern,  the 
two  loops  on  the  stair  would  have  been  arranged 
for  its  defences  whereas  they  are  too  high  up 
to  be  used,  save  for  light  and  air.  It  is  curious 
that  the  fore-building  should  be  so  much  more 
ornate  outside  than  the  beep  ; whereas  at  Dover 
and  Kocbester,  where  also  it  contained  a chapel, 
it  is  outside  remarkably  plain.  The  subordinate' 

staircases, — that  is,  those  at  the  two  angles, 

are  clumsily  arranged.  There  is  no  arrangement 
by  means  of  a landing  to  suit  the  steps  to  the 
level  of  the  floors  supplied.  No  doubt  the  main 
stair  was  that  chiefly  in  use.  The  keep  bears 
a close  resemblance  to  that  of  Norwich,  espe. 
cially  in  the  position  of  its  kitchen,  north  gallery, 
and  ohapel.  The  fore-buildiog  also  is  on  the 
same  plan.  The  arches  generally  are  full, 
centred,  though  a few  of  the  doorwavs  are  seg- 
mental. Where  the  mural  galleries’  are  at  all 
expanded  in  breadth,  and  in  the  door  recesses  of 
the  cross-wall  and  of  the  outer  entrance,  the 
vaulting  is  lightly  groined  ; and  this,  which  occurs 
also  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  at  Rochester, 
produces  a good  effect,  and  takes  off  from  the 
sameness  of  the  barrel-vanlt.  In  the  kitchen  are 
piled  up  a heap  of  fragments  of  carved  stones 
found  in  or  about  the  castle.  They  are  in  all  the 
styles,— Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and 
a few  Perpendicular.  Probably  some  came  from 
tho  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas;  many  of  them  esn 
scarcely  have  belonged  to  the  keep.  If  Castle 
Rising  was  built  by  the  architect  of  Norwich 
keep,  it  must  be  Larly  Norman,  for  Norwich  was 
besieged  1076,  at  the  revolt  of  Earl  Guader,  and 
Harrod  supposes  the  present  beep  to  have  been 
then  standing;  but  the  ornamentation  of  Castle 
Rising  looks  much  later,  and  on  the  whole  there 
is  no  reason  to  refuse  assent  to  the  tradition 
which  attributes  it  to  William  d’Albini,  who  died 
1176.  As  usual,  there  are  no  subterranean 
chambers.  The  fore-bnilding,  though  its  three 
doorways  had  not,  as  at  Dover,  each  a tower, 
had  each  a distinct  defence.  The  outer  from  the 
battlement  over  the  portal,  the  middle  also  from 
a battlement  pierced  by  a shaft,  and  coramnni- 
eating  with  the  keep,  and  the  inner  as  a part  of 
the  vestibule  tower. 

The  gate.Jiouse  stands  near  the  centre  of  the 
east  side  of  the  keep  ward,  in  the  earth  bank 
■which  has  been  cut  away  to  allow  it  to  be  built. 

It  IS  325  yards  from  the  north-east  angle  of 
tho  keep,  and  of  the  same  age.  It  is  of  the  usual 
Norman  pattern,  a rectangular  tower  pierced  by 
a passage,  with  an  arch  of  12  ft.  opening  at  each 
end,  set  in  tho  walls,  of  which  the  outer  is  6 ft. 
and  the  inner  5 ft.  thick.  The  arches  are  qnite 
plain,  without  rebate  or  chamfer.  The  passage 
between  the  two  is  also  12  ft.  wide  and  13  ft. 
long,  and  had  a flat  timber  roof,  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  above,  now  removed.  The  outer  arch 
has  a portcnllia  groove,  3^-  in.  broad  by  4J.- in 
deep,  and  square.  In  the  north  wall  are  two 
shallow  recesses,  of  4 ft.  span  by  1 ft.  10  in. 
deep.  In  the  south  wall  is  one  similar  recess, 
and  a door  of  2 ft.  G in.  opening,  which  seems  to 
have  led  into  a well-stair  in  the  sontb-west  angle 
of  the  building.  In  front  of  the  outer  gateway 
the  approach,  15  ft.  wide,  lies  between  two  walls, 
of  which  the  southern  still  projects  15  ft.  They 
probably  protected  the  drawbridge,  and  between 
them  was  the  bridge-pit.  Beyond  these  walls  is 
the  great  ditch  of  the  place,  here  about  80  ft. 
broad  and  30  ft.  deep,  crossed  by  a bridge  in 
masonry,  of  two  arches,  of  which  the  inner  one 
is  walled  np.  The  open  arch  seems  of  the  Tudor 
date,  bub  the  piers  look  original.  The  outer  end 
of  the  bridge  rests  upon  the  counterscarp  of  the 
ditch,  about  the  centre  of  the  eastern  ward. 

The  gate-house  stood  on  the  ground  level,  and, 
therefore,  lower  than  the  curtain  of  the  enceinte, 
which  was  bnilt  on  the  crest  of  tho  earth  bank. 

The  original  curtain,  if  one  there  was,  ns  is 
probable,  is  entirely  gone,  and  has  been  replaced 
by  a brick  wall  of  the  age  of  Henry  VII.,  also 
nearly  all  gone.  Of  this  wall  there  I'emaiu,  on  * 


tho  sonth  side  of  the  gate,  about  12  yards.  It 
I is  2 ft.  thick,  but  within  was  lined  by  an  arcade 
3 ft.  thick,  which  carried  the  rampart  walk,  as  at 
Southampton.  These  arches  are  8 ft.  span,  and 
four-centred,  with  piers  3 ft.  broad,  and  within 
each  arch  or  recess  was  a loop.  There  remain 
three  arches  and  a half.  Besides  this  there  is  a 
fragment  of  curtain  south-west  of  the  keep,  and 
traces  of  foundations  along  the  bank. 

In  the  keep  or  central  ward,  a few  yards  north 
of  the  keep,  is  a well,  and  further  north  are  the 
remains  of  the  great  chapel.  This  was  composed 
of  a nave,  choir  or  presbytery,  and  apae.  The  nave 
is  about  12  ft.  broad  and  25  ft.  long.  The  arch 
into  the  presbytery  was  5 ft.  broad,  and  across 
it  is  the  base  of  a stone  screen  with  a door  of 
3 ft.  There  was  a sonth  door  and  a north 
window.  The  font  stood  in  the  centre,  near  the 
west  end.  The  presbytery  was  8 ft.  long  by 
9 ft.  broad,  with  a loop  to  the  south,  and  an  aroh 
of  6 ft.  opening  into  the  apse.  The  apse  was 
rounded,  and  8 ft.  broad  by  9 ft.  long,  and  had 
loops  splayed  internally  to  the  north  and  east,  and 
probably  to  the  south.  It  is  said  that  the  very  early 
Norman  font,  now  in  the  parish  church,  came 
from  hence.  The  masonry  of  what  remains  of 
this  building  is  of  a rude  character,  and  it  is 
probably  older  than  the  keep.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ohapel  of  St.  Nicholas  mentioned  in  the 
records.  At  present  its  remains  are  niched  into 
the  bank,  and  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  the 
older  of  the  two,  though  this  can  scarcely  be  the 
case.  The  sand  of  the  bank  is  liable  to  be  shifted 
by  the  wind,  and  as  late  as  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  the  central  ward  was 
much  encumbered  with  it,  and  the  keep  more  or 
lees  buried,  so  that  this  is  probably  the  cause  of 
the  half-buried  condition  of  the  ruins  of  tho 
chapel. 

The  keep,  ohapel,  and  gate-house  are  the  only 
remains  of  Norman  masonry  at  present  seen 
above  ground.  The  inner  ward  most  have  con- 
tained domestic  buildings  on  a large  ecale,  fit  for 
the  reception  of  royalty,  but  the  foundations 
which  remain  on  the  south  of  the  keep  seem 
very  late,  probably  of  the  Tudor  period.  They 
are  said  to  be  those  of  the  constable’s  lodgings. 
There  is  no  trace  of  masonry  of  any  kind  in  the 
two  outer  wards. 

The  parish  church,  standing  in  the  village  of 
Castle  Rising,  is  a fine  example  of  the  Late 
Norman  style.  Its  west  front,  especiallv,  is  very 
rich,  and  it  has  a good  central  tower.  The  chancel 
is  rather  later.  The  font  is  very  massive.  Its 
square  bowl  is  covered  with  carvings  of  an  early 
character,  and  it  stands  upon  a plain  cylinder, 
properly  copied  from  the  original  support.  The 
bowl  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  castle. 

Rising,  or  rather  Snettisham,  in  which  manor 
it  18  contained,  was  a part  of  the  estate  of  Edwyn, 
a Dane,  and  a follower  of  Canute.  So  says 
Dogdale.  In  Domesday  it  is  entered  as  a “ ber- 
vite  ” of  the  manor  of  Snettisham.  “ Huic 
manerio  jacet  una  bervita  Risinga”  It  had 
belonged  to  Archbishop  Stigaud,  and,  on  his  for- 
feiture, William  gave  it  to  Bishop  Odo,then  Earl 
of  Kent.  After  Odo’s  fall,  Rufus  granted  it  to 
William  d’ Albini,  the  royal  “ pincerna,”  or  butler, 
son  of  Roger,  and  whose  younger  bro'her  Nigel 
was  ancestor  of  the  great  bouse  of  Mowbray. 
The  son  of  William  was  “ William  with  the 
Strong  Hand,”  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  Lord  of  Buckenham.  in  Norfolk,  who  married 
Adetiza  of  Louvaine,  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Henry  I.,  and  is  the  reputed  builder  of  the  keen 
before  1176. 

Their  son,  a third  William,  died  1190.  leaving 
a fourth  William,  who  died  1221,  and  whose 
eldest  son,  a fifth  William,  died  childless  in 
1224,  when  Rising  oarae  to  his  brother  Hugh, 
who  left  four  sisters,  co-heir.'',  of  whom  Cecily 
had  Rising,  and  married  Roger,  Lord  Montalt. 
Their  eldest  son,  John  Montalt,  died  childless, 
and  was  followed  by  his  brother  Robert,  who 
died  3 Edw.  1.,  leaving  Roger,  who  died  childless 
25  Edw,  I,,  and  Robert,  who  succeeded.  This 
Robert  de  Montalt  was  a very  considerable 
person  both  as  a warrior  and  a statesman.  He 
is  locally  celebrated  for  the  winning  of  a very 
important  law-suit  against  the  corporation  of 
Lynn  for  the  tolls  of  that  port  and  market  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  Having  no  issue,  he  in 
1 Edw.  III.,  sold  the  reversion  of  Castle  Rla'ing 
to  the  Crown,  for  the  benefit  of  Queen  Isabella 
the  "She-Wolfof  France,”  with  remainder  to  John 
of  Eltham,  the  king’s  brother.  In  1331  Isabella 
came  into  possession,  and  here  lived  in  retire- 
ment  to  within  a year  of  her  death,  which 
occurred  at  Hertford  in  1358.  Edward,  with  bis 
queen,  here  visited  his  mother,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign. 
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Juhu  of  Elcbam  having  died  childless,  the 
castle  oaice  to  the  Black  Prince,  and  became  part 
of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  so  descended  to 
lliohavd  II.,  who  exchanged  it  with  John,  Duke  of 
Bretagne,  who  held  it  in  1397,  and  occasionally 
lesided  there.  It  was  afterwards  recovered  by 
the  Crown,  and  granted  to  Edmund  of  Langley, 
Duke  of  York,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Ed  ward  IV., 
who  again  annexed  it  to  the  duchy,  bat  thecastlo 
was  probably  then  in  a ruinous  state.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
paired. The  roof  of  the  keep  was  then  covered 
with  tiles,  with  great  gutters  of  lead.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  again  in  decay,  and 
the  keep  and  gatehouse  were  roofless,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  constable’s  lodging  was  the  only 
habitable  part.  Einally,  the  king  exchanged 
tho  castle  manor  and  chase  of  Kising  withThomas 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  in  1693  it  came  to 
another  Thomas  Howard,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Suffolk  and  Berks,  ono  of  whose  descendants 
still  bolds  it.  As  late  as  the  Slst  of  Elizabeth 
there  was  a cartain-wall  upon  the  bank  which 
was  in  danger  from  the  burrowing  of  the  conies, 
and  there  was  also  a gatehouse  and  a bridge 
90  yards  long  and  7yards  broad.  Under  the  castle, 
by  tho  tenure  of  castle-gnard,  were  held  the 
manors  of  Hunstanton,  Boydon,  and  the  Wottons. 

1875.  G.  T.  C. 

•‘MODEL  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  RICH.” 

At  the  close  of  tho  paper  read  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  printed  in  onr  last  issue,  the  fol- 
lowing  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  C.B.  : — 

“ I consider  that  the  paper  of  Mr.  White  and 
his  colleague,  on  ‘Model  Dwellings  for  the 
Rich,’  opens  up  important  sanitary  and 
economical  improvements  for  the  benefit  of 
the  large  class  of  tho  very  moderately  ricli,  and 
for  professional  persons  who  cannot  individnally 
help  themselves,  and  who  need  collective  aid  and 
service  from  sanitary  science  and  architectnral 
art. 

Dr.  Richardson’s  paper  on  the  oonstrnction  of 
an  ideal  city,  under  sanitary  science,  a ‘Hygeia,’ 
has,  I am  glad  to  learn,  given  rise  to  suggestions 
from  various  quarters  that  the  idea  should  not 
be  postponed  to  an  indefinite  future,  and  that 
steps  should  be  taken  for  its  early  practical 
realisation.  Constructions  on  the  principle  advo- 
cated in  the  paper  would  enter  into  prominent 
consideration  for  such  a city. 

lu  my  observation,  however,  most  of  the  exist- 
ing buildings  on  the  ‘ flat  ’ principle  have  sanitary 
defects  which  will  require  careful  attention  for 
their  prevention  in  new  buildings.  Daring  the 
cholera  visitations,  these  classes  of  houses,  in 
Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  were  marked 
by  the  excessive  severity  of  the  attacks  upon 
the  occupiers  of  the  basements  and  the  upper 
floors  of  these  dwellings,  or  the  attics ; whilst 
tho  occupiers  of  the  intermediate  dwellings  or 
apartments  had  an  almost  complete  immunity 
from  the  pestilence.  Much  of  such  differences 
of  sickness  and  death-rates  between  the  upper, 
the  lower,  and  the  intermediate  classes  of  occu- 
piers is  manifest  in  ordinary  times.  The  com- 
parative severity  of  attacks  upon  the  occupiers 
of  the  basement  tenements  is  attributable  to  the 
obvious  inferior  sanitary  conditions  belonging  to 
them.  The  comparatively  lower  health  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  highest  tenements  to  the  inter- 
mediate  occupiers  is  ascribable  to  defects  of 
ventilation,  by  which  the  attics  are  made  inverted 
receivers,  as  it  were,  for  the  detention  and 
accumnlatiou  of  the  vitiated  warmed  air  ascend- 
ing  from  the  basement,  as  well  as  from  the 
intermediate  tenements  opening  into  the  common 
staircase.  In  tall  town  houses  of  the  well-to-do 
classes,  servants  working  in  the  lower  rooms  and 
sleeping  in  close  attics  suffer  in  their  health  pro- 
portionately to  the  greater  amount  of  aerial 
imparities  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The 
remedy  to  be  applied  is  that  the  rooms  of  each 
stage  aliall  be  provided  with  distinct  means  of 
ventilation  from  the  out-door  air,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  supply  from  what  I call  the 
aerial  common  sewer, — the  common  staircase. 
With  these  precautions,  the  higher  flats  may 
have  a [superior  supply  of  ont-door  air,  above 
the  lower  stratum  of  air  commonly  polluted  by 
street  dost,  and  be  placed  in  the  best  sanitary 
condition  as  to  aeration.  Bach  living-room 
should  have  its  separate  warming  as  well  as 
ventilating  apparatus  for  protection  against 
rushes  of  cold  air  from  the  staircase. 

There  are  now  in  course  of  construction  some 
houses  on  a plan  of  hollow  concrete  walls  and 
floors  by  Mr.  Pope,  the  architect, — of  which  I 


hope  we  may  shortly  have  an  account, — that 
serve  for  the  leading  of  warmed  air  to  warm 
floors,  also  to  warm  walls,  and  efi’ect  a restora- 
tion of  the  Roman  warmed  floor  and  warmed 
wall,  with  great  economy  of  fuel,  specially 
applicable  to  this  class  of  residences,  and  to  the 
erection  of  a Hygeia,  in  providing  a greatly 
improved  quality  of  construction  at  a reduced 
cost.  Blocks  of  these  tall  houses  should  be  laid 
out,  with  sanitary  precautions  for  the  avoidance 
of  the  inclosnre  of  deep  reservoirs  of  stagnant 
and  vitiated  air,  each  as  may  be  pointed  out  at 
the  west  end  of  the  metropolis,  and  for  insuring 
the  free  sweep  of  the  wind,  and  external  ventila- 
tion. 

The  economical  construction,  and  the  economical 
working  of  the  lift  for  application  to  this  species 
of  dwellings,  would  be  an  object  of  great  im- 
portunce,  and  I should  desire  some  particulars 
from  the  authors  on  these  points. 

The  general  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
principle  of  construction  propounded  by  them 
appear  to  be  in  giving  to  three  or  fourfold  popula- 
tions  economically  the  advantage  of  the  finest 
sites  and  aspects,  a great  economy  of  servant 
power,  and  attendanco  of  a good  trustworthy 
quality,  now  getting  more  scarce  and  more 
expensive ; in  giving  parties  facilities  to  leave 
their  homes  and  enjoy  vacations  with  greater 
comlort  and  security  than  at  present.  The 
reports  of  the  occupiers  of  flats,  in  new  West-end 
edifices,  even  as  they  are  at  present  constructed 
and  conducted,  are  in  accordance  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  Mr.  White  and  his  [colleague  and 
with  what  I have  heard  of  tho  experience  in 
Paris  and  Vienna,  and  are  highly  favourable. 

The  deplorably-distressed  capitalist,  who,  at 
this  time,  by  lending  a thousand  pounds  of  his 
capital  for  a day,  cannot  get  more  than  28.  for 
its  nse. — actually  not  more  than  half  the  day’s 
pay  of  a journeyman  bricklayer, — may  have  the 
assurance  that,  by  its  application  to  the  con- 
structiou  of  a Hygeia,  or  in  the  minor  way  pro- 
posed, be  may  obtain  safe  and  more  satisfactory 
remuneration  for  his  labour  and  thrift.  The 
distressed  and  bewildered  capitalists  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  who  do  not  know  where  to  get 
remunerative  employment  for  their  money  may 
with  profit  obtain,  by  the  means  opened  to  them, 
better  health  for  themselves,  and  a prolongation 
of  their  working  ability,  with  better  health  for 
their  families,  in  new  suburban  sites,  than  they 
can  ever  hope  to  have  by  continued  residence  in 
those  pre-eminently  heavily  death-rated  cities. 
Of  this  we  may  give  them  assurance. 

Edwi.v  CH.\PwrcK.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  said  there  was  no  doubt  this 
system  of  building  in  flats  would  succeed  to  a 
certain  extent  in  London,  following  the  example 
of  Paris  and  Vienna,  but  he  did  not  think  the 
time  would  ever  come  when  the  ordinary 
Englishman  would  adopt  such  a system,  which 
simply  meant  the  total  absence  of  home  life. 
It  did  very  well  for  professional  men,  but  was 
quite  unsuited  for  families  with  children.  A 
Frenchman’s  honse  was  the  last  place  he  looked 
upon  as  his  home,  and  you  could  not  take  up  a 
child’s  book  in  French  without  seeing  allusions 
to  old  gentlemen  below  complaining  of  the  noise 
of  children  above.  No  doubt  lifts  would  be  a 
great  accommodation,  snch  as  were  in  use  in  the 
Grand  Hotel  in  Paris,  which  had  sleeping-room 
for  more  than  a thousand  persons.  On  the 
whole,  while  there  must  be  a certain  demand  for 
this  class  of  buildings,  he  did  not  think  noble- 
men would  over  occupy  them,  or  that  they  would 
come  back  to  live  in  the  heart  of  London  as  in 
former  days,  or  as  they  did  now  in  Paris,  and  for 
that  reason  he  feared  London  would  never  be  so 
handsome  a city  as  Paris. 

Mr.  Tilgliman  said  this  system  had  been  to 
some  extent  adopted  in  New  York,  and,  as  far  as 
he  knew,  had  succeeded  very  well.  The  lifts  had 
been  found  a great  advantage,  and  he  understood 
that  in  baBiueas  houses  the  upper  floors  were 
preferred,  even  at  the  same  rents,  on  account  of 
the  greater  amount  of  light  and  air  which 
reached  them.  Some  years  ago  a portion  of 
Boston  was  burned  down,  and  it  had  been  partly 
rebuilt  in  large  blocks,  where  lifts  were  almost 
universal,  not  only  in  business  premises,  but  in 
hotels  and  boarding-houses.  There  was  this 
great  advantage  in  connexion  with  this  plan,  that 
where  there  was  a lift  there  must  be  a steam- 
engine,  and  you  could  consequently  warm  the 
bouse  by  steam-pipes,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  great  economy  of  fuel. 

Professor  Kerr  desired  to  guard  against  the 
supposition  that  the  authors  of  the  paper  had 
exaggerated  their  case  because  one  could  not 
quite  go  all  the  way  with  them  in  all  that  they  had 


advanced,  any  more  than  Dr.  Richardson  had  in 
his  “Hygeia,”  because  be  had  gone  further  than 
many  people  could  follow  him.  Custom  was 
held  to  be  binding  in  England  until  it  was 
forcibly  overthrown,  and  therefore  all  reforenors 
bad  to  state  their  case  as  strongly  as  possible  in 
order  to  get  a hearing.  He  recognised  the 
maxim  more,  perhaps,  in  building  than  in  any- 
thing else — “ Whatever  is,  is  right,”  and  if 
London  was  found  to  be  built  on  one  plan,  it 
must  be  taken  that  that  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  plan.  All  that  conld  be  said  against  it  was, 
that  in  certain  exceptional  cases  it  would  be 
advisable  to  build  upon  anothersystem.  Although 
it  was  complained  that  the  working  classes  lived 
two  or  three  families  together  in  houses  arranged 
for  one  family  only,  still  a further  examination 
would  show  that  this  was  the  right  plan,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  model  lodging-houses  bad  departed 
too  much  from  it.  It  was  in  vain  to  contend  that 
any  better  plan  could  be  provided  for  London 
than  that  adopted  at  the  West  End.  Every 
family  man  who  conld  afford  it  would  have  his 
own  front  door,  and  would  not  like  having  any 
one  else  either  under  him  or  above  him.  It  was 
easy  to  laugh  at  this  as  insular  prejudice  or  John 
Bullism,  but  there  was  common  sense  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  at  any  rate  it  could  not  be  got 
over.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  no  doubt  a 
large  class  in  London  who  would  be  glad  of  the 
accommodation  of  chambers  or  apartments  m 
flats,  bat  tho  extent  of  this  kind  of  accommo- 
dation required  must  be  considered,  and  also  how 
it  was  to  be  provided.  These  questions  had  been 
discussed  many  times,  but  he  did  not  know  that 
up  to  the  present  moment  any  completely 
successful  solution  of  the  problem  bad  beera 
given.  The  authors  had  not  gone  much  into 
detail,  no  doubt  feeling  it  preferable  to  confine 
the  discussion  as  much  as  possible  to  the  general 
principle.  Efforts  had  been^made  to  provide 
these  kind  of  apartments  in  Victoria-street,  and 
elsewhere,  and  he  believed  they  had  answered 
fairly  well,  but  he  was  not  sure  whether  they 
were  not  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  baobelors. 
At  all  events,  ladies  had  a decided  objection  to 
going  up  a common  stair,  and  this  difficulty  must 
be  fairly  met.  Then,  if  two  staircases  were  pro- 
vided, there  would  be  a difficulty  in  drawing  the 
line  who  should  go  up  the  one  and  who  sboold  go 
up  the  other.  Again,  there  was  tho  question 
who  was  to  live  iu  the  attics.  People  would 
never  live  in  London  as  they  did  in  Paris,  a shoe- 
maker or  seamstress  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
a nobleman  at  the  bottom.  He  did  not  see,  how- 
ever, why  large  houses  should  not  be  built  in 
such  a way  that  they  could  be  divided  into  two, 
with  two  separate  entrances,  one  for  the  lower 
half  and  the  other  the  upper,  the  advantage  of 
which  would  be  that  all  the  family  rooms  mast 
be  on  one  floor,  which  would  render  them  much 
more  convenient  for  occupation, 

Mr.  Grnneisen  was  inclined  to  take  a broader 
view  of  the  question  than  bad  been  adopted  by 
the  previous  speaker,  especially  considering  the 
enormooB  and  constantly-increasing  population 
of  London.  There  had  been  a strong  tendency 
for  some  years  past  for  people  to  live  out  of 
town,  and  the  suburbs  had  grown  to  such  an 
extent  as  quite  to  belie  their  name.  Many  also 
had  taken  to  live  at  longer  distances,  such  as 
Brighton,  but  of  late  medical  men  had  dis- 
countenanced  this  as  being  injnrions  to  health. 
It  would  not  do  to  take  as  a standard  tho 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed  amongst  Englishmen.  No  doubt  there 
were  some  who  liked  to  surround  themselves 
with  high  walls  until  their  honses  looked  like 
lunatic  asylums  or  prisons,  but  there  was 
also  a numerous  class  who  would  be  very 
strongly  disposed  to  live  in  flats.  He  had  lived 
for  five  years  in  Paris  au  troisieme,  and  was  never 
more  comfortable  or  independent.  By  having  a 
concierge  yon  to  a great  extent  get  rid  of  the 
nuisance  of  domestic  servants,  and,  of  course,  in 
London,  with  lifts,  the  Paris  system  might  be 
greatly  improved  npoo.  He  believed  if  the  plan 
could  be  carried  out  it  would  prove  a great 
success. 

Mr.  Hale  did  not  think  the  aristocracy  aud 
upper  classes  would  approve  much  of  the  pro- 
posed  system. 

Strong  wished  to  know  how  light  and 
ventilation  would  be  provided  for  in  these  large 
blocks  if  they  were  erected  in  a street  so  as  to 
open  at  the  back  and  front,  but  enclosed  at  the 
two  sides.  He  had  lived  some  time  abroad,  and 
had  always  found  a great  annoyance  from  the 
shafts  leading  to  the  larders,  &c.  There  was  but 
one  shaft  all  the  way  up,  which  conveyed  the  smell 
from  the  larders  and  closets.  The  only  remedy 
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would  be  to  have  separate  shafts,  which  would 
require  a great  deal  more  room.  Another  objec- 
tion was,  that  whenever  you  entered  a flat  you 
could  tell  what  the  occupants  were  going  to  have 
for  dinner.  The  top  fl^oor  was  generally  used  as 
store-rooms,  and  for  fuel ; and  the  roof  being  flat 
afforded  a means  of  escape  from  fire.  After  all, 
an  Eijgliahtnan’s  house  was  his  castle,  and  he  did 
not  think  men  with  families  would  like  to  live  in 
flats,  but  he  admitted  their  value  in  cases  of 
baobelora  and  childless  couples. 

Dr.  Wylde  said  some  gentlemen  thought  there 
would  bo  a great  demand  for  this  class  of  build- 
ings, and  otners  doubted  it,  but  the  question  had 
been  to  a great  extent  answered  already.  When 
model  lodgings  for  the  poor  were  built  they  were 
occuijied  almost  immediately;  and  there  had  re- 
ceutly  been  erected  near  Kegent’s  Park  some 
better  class  buildings  called  Cornwallis  Mansions, 
six  stories  high,  on  the  same  principle,  and  they 
were  all  taken  long  before  they  were  completed. 
He  knew  ladieswho  resided  in  them, and  who  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  accommodation.  Rioh 
men  who  lived  in  the  squares  would  not  take 
these  flats,  but  there  were  many  people,  to  whom 
economy  was  an  object,  who  would  be  glad  to  do 
so.  Domestic  service  would  be  greatly  econo- 
mised, because  in  such  cases  ladies  and  gentle- 
men  would  not  mind  opening  their  own  door-to 
visitors,  and  the  kitchens  being  small,  and  well 
fitted  with  kitcheners  or  gas  apparatus,  ladies 
conld  do  a great  deal  of  their  own  cooking. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  was  glad  that  one  or  two  of 
the  speakers  had  come  out  of  the  realm  of  fancy 
into  that  of  fact.  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  au  Englishman’s  castle,  hut  the  question 
was,  What  kind  of  castle  could  he  have  ? In 
such  a place  as  London  there  were  people 
having  different  requirements,  and  they  all  ought 
to  be  provided  for.  There  were  a great  number 
constantly  living  in  lodgings  or  chambers,  and 
many  who  only  came  to  town  for  a few  months 
in  the  year.  One  great  cause  of  the  present 
taste  for  living  in  what  were  called  in  the  North 
“ self-contained”  houses,  was  the  window  duty, 
which  altered  the  whole  construction  of  Loudon 
during  the  last  century.  Previously  to  that  the 
English  had  beeu  a clubable  people ; for  though 
they  were  independent,  they  also  liked  association. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  they  were 
all  occupied  by  families,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  a large  portion  of  the  population  lived 
in  flats,  exclusive  of  the  inhubitauts  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery.  The  circumstances 
of  London  were  not  those  of  tbo  whole  country, 
and  there  would  always  be  in  the  metropolis  a 
large  number  who  must  live  in  apartments  of 
some  kind.  At  one  time  every  peer  had  a resi- 
dence in  London,  but  that  had  been  greatly 
altered  by  the  railway  system ; and  many  only 
came  up  for  a month  or  two,  aud  had  no  perma- 
nent residence  here.  With  regard  to  the  annoy- 
ance which  had  been  spoken  of  from  children, 
and  so  on,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  pre- 
sent there  was  a constant  annoyance  from  noises 
next  door,  and  that  under  an  improved  system  of 
construction  this  would  be  greatly  modified,  if 
not  altogether  removed.  Possibly,  if  one  person 
in  a bouse  gave  a party,  it  might  he  an  annoy, 
ance  to  his  neighbours,  but  not  more  so  than  was 
the  case  at  present  from  the  same  event  next 
door.  None  of  these  considerations  were  suf. 
fioient  to  detract  from  the  value  of  a suggestion 
which  was  practicable  architecturally,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  be  economically  advantageous.  It  was, 
after  all,  a question  whether  those  who  were 
compelled  to  live  in  apartments  should  do  so  in 
houses  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  resi- 
dential  portion  of  London  was  continually  being 
encroached  upon,  and  if  any  one  would  walk 
about  Bloomsbury  and  the  surrounding  district, 
be  could  not  help  being  convinced  of  the  value 
of  the  suggestion  which  had  been  made. 

Mr.  R.  Manuel  said  the  paper  opened  out  a 
new  vein  of  thought  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struotion  of  houses,  but  he  feared  the  ideas  con. 
tained  iu  it  were  somewhat  in  advance  of  public 
opinion  and  insular  prejudices.  He  hoped  Mr. 
Smith,  in  his  reply,  would  state  how  he  proposed 
to  eusure  builders  carrying  out  his  plan,  sup. 
posing  it  commended  itself  to  the  public.  The 
defects  of  modern  house-building  wore  notorious, 
and  ho  thought  the  Legieluturo  might  well  pay 
more  attention  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Robert  Rawlinaon,  C.B,,  had  listened  to 
the  piper  with  very  great  pleasure,  bub  he  know 
his  fiiende  the  antbors  were  not  so  sanguine  as 
to  imagine  they  were  going  to  subvert  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  They  only  proposed  to 
introduce  au  improvement.  Many  persons  came 
to  London  for  short  periods  only,  and  if  they 


rented  a residence,  it  must  greatly  deteriorate 
while  unoccupied.  These  block-buildings,  pro. 
perly  arranged  on  sanitary  principles,  would  offer 
great  facilities  to  such  persons,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  them.  He  had  been  actually 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  building  at  tbo  West 
End  daring  the  last  ten  years,  and  had  been  for 
a long  time  expecting  some  catastrophe  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Bub  still  it  went  on  year  by  year, 
though  it  must  come  to  an  end  some  day  in  all 
human  probability.  The  class  of  buildings  run 
up  in  the  suburbs  was  of  the  worst  possible 
description,  aud  he  could  nob  understand  what 
the  surveyors  were  about.  Only  last  week  two 
large  houses,  partly  built,  came  down  like  a pack 
of  cards;  and  not  more  than  two  years  ago  three 
or  fonr  honses,  of  rentals  varying  from  2001. 
to  300Z.,  suddenly  collapsed  in  the  same  way. 
These  proposed  buildings  would  be  thoroughly 
well  built  from  foundation  to  attics,  solid  in 
construction,  fireproof,  and  giving  easy  access  to 
the  upper  floors  by  means  of  a lift.  Probably 
the  objection  with  regard  to  children  was  a valid 
one,  bub  there  would  always  be  plenty  of  ordinary 
house  accommodation  for  families  with  young 
children,  and  there  were  numbers  of  others  who 
would  appreciate  the  superior  comfort  of  a 
superior  class  of  buildings. 

Mr.  Baruchson  said  there  were  numerous  lifts 
in  constant  use  in  London,  as  well  as  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  in  Paris,  where  they  were  now  con- 
structing a second  one.  He  bad  lived  a longtime 
in  Paris,  and  thought  the  annoyance  from  children 
and  other  canses  was  quite  imaginary.  Concerts 
and  balls  were  constaubly  given  without  causing 
any  inconvenience  to  those  living  underneath  or 
above,  and  the  same  system  of  building  was 
followed  all  over  the  Continent.  At  Naples  ho 
had  seen  a duke  living  on  the  ground-floor  and  a 
shoemaker  at  the  top.  The  great  objection  was 
the  staircase,  and  that  would  be  overcome  by  the 
lift ; but  he  did  not  know  whether  the  grand  folks 
on  the  first  floor  would  like  to  go  up  in  the  same 
lift  with  the  shoemaker  who  lived  at  the  top.  He 
believed  this  plan  bad  been  successful  in  Victoria- 
street,  and  it  had  long  been  followed  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow. 

Mr.  White  said  the  common  notion  in  England 
that  in  Paris  houses  the  ground- floor  was  occu- 
pied by  a tradesman,  the  first  by  a duke,  the 
second  by  a marquis,  the  third  by  a baron,  the 
fourth  by  ordinary  people,  and  the  fifth  by 
labourers,  was  quite  mistaken.  As  a rule,  ail 
tbe  inhabitants  of  a bouse  belonged  to  the  same 
class  in  society,  and  if  there  were  poor  people  at 
the  top  they  went  up  by  a separate  staircase. 
He  had  lived  ten  years  in  Paris,  and  nobody  ever 
complained  of  his  making  a noise,  nor  had  he 
complained  of  his  neighbonrs;  neither  had  be 
been  assaulted  on  the  staircase,  nor  assaulted  any 
one  else.  Since  he  had  lived  in  London,  how- 
ever,  he  had  been  constantly  annoyed  by  an 
abominable  piano  on  one  side  of  him,  and  by 
worse  singing  on  the  other. 

The  Chairman  (Lord  Alfred  Churchill),  in 
moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  authors  of  the 
paper,  said  he  believed  there  was  a great  need 
for  such  buildings  as  they  had  described,  and 
there  was  a large  class  who  would  gladly  take 
advantage  of  them.  They  must  be  well  built, 
and  mauv  domestic  annoyances  would  be  oh- 
viated.  When  in  New  York  two  years  ago,  he 
found  a lift  in  tbe  hotel  in  which  he  stopped, 
which  was  only  an  ordinary  sized  one ; it  was 
fitted  up  like  a drawing-room,  and  was  a great 
. convenience.  He  saw  uo  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a second-class  lift  for  the  servants  and 
goods,  and  a first-class  for  the  family  and  visitors. 
The  suggestion  to  put  ornamental  glazed  tiles 
ou  tbe  outside  of  the  walls  he  thought  a very 
good  one,  aud  had  seen  very  handsome  effects 
produced  by  it  in  Lisbon,  where  it  was  quite 
common.  He  doubted,  however,  whether  this 
style  of  building  wonld  accommodate  more  per- 
sons  on  the  same  area  than  at  present. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed 
unatiimously, 

Mr.  Roger  Smith,  in  responding,  said  it  was 
not  necessary  to  notice  all  that  had  been  said,  as 
many  of  the  objections  advanced  had  been  already 
met.  Practically  the  case  had  been  admitted 
which  they  had  brought  forward.  They  did  not 
propose  to  alter  the  habits  of  all  London,  or  even 
of  a great  portion,  but  there  were  large  numbers 
to  whom  it  was  importaut  to  live  iu  a certain 
locality,  and  to  make  the  question  definite  they 
had  dealt  especially  with  one  district;  but  he 
believed  an  equally  strong  case  could  be  made 
out  for  tbe  dwelliutrs  in  many  other  quarters-  In 
reply  to  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Manuel,  he 
thought  the  only  way  of  insuring  good  building 


was  that  tbe  persons  engaged  in  it  should  build 
for  investment  and  not  for  speoulation.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  bouses  were  built 
should  be  such  that  tbe  builders  should  have  an 
interest  in  the  wholesome  and  satisfactory  in- 
vestment of  their  money,  and  then  buildings 
would  be  pub  up  substantially  and  with  judgment. 
At  present,  the  oondibioos  under  which  most 
London  houses  were  built  were  inimical  to  any- 
thing like  solidity  of  construction.  With  regard 
to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  accommodated 
on  a given  area,  he  believed  that  generally 
speaking  it  would  be  about  double  those  under 
the  present  system.  Of  course  there  would  not 
be  so  many  bedrooms,  nor  such  large  offices  in 
the  basement ; but  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
tenants  would  be  satisfied  in  convenient  and 
comfortable  sitting-rooms,  and  with  as  many  bed- 
rooms as  were  necessary  for  a moderate  family, 
it  would  be  passible  for  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
twice  as  many  families  to  occupy  a given  site  as 
at  present.  It  was  on  that  footing  they  rested 
the  economy  of  the  proposition,  becanse  both 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings, 
working  the  lifts,  &o.,  would  necessarily  be  more 
expensive.  By  having  rent  from  a greater 
number,  however,  these  expenses  would  be  met, 
and  greater  comfort  would  be  obtainable  for  the 
same  outlay. 


THE  UNDERGROUND  CABLE  FROM 
HALLE  TO  BERLIN. 

An  innovation  in  telegraphy  is  being  made  in 
Germany  which,  to  our  knowledge,  has  not  yet 
been  attempted  in  this  country  (where  under- 
ground telegraph  lines  have  been  laid  iu  iron 
pipes),  and  which  deserves  notice  ou  account  of 
its  novelty,  consisting  in  laying  down  in  the 
ground  a cable  resembling  in  all  its  details  a sub- 
marine cable.  Naturally,  the  undertaking  has 
excited  some  amount  of  interest  iu  Germany,  nob 
confined  to  telegraph  circles  alone. 

According  to  the  Halle’sclie  Tagehlait,  the 
laying  down  of  an  underground  cable,  which  ia 
to  counoot  the  university  town  of  Halle,  in 
Saxony,  a great  centre  of  railway  communica- 
tion, with  the  capital  of  the  empire  (a  distance 
of  23  German,  equal  to  103  English,  miles)  has 
just  been  begun.  The  cable  includes  seven 
wires,  and,  as  already  remarked,  in  its  appear- 
ance resembles  very  closely  the  cables  now  im- 
mersed in  oceans  for  connecting  parts  of  the 
globe,  all  tbe  latest  improvements,  which  in  tele- 
graphic science  especially  are  considerable,  having 
been  applied  in  its  manufacture.  It  has  been 
made  by  Felten  & Guillaume,  of  Cologne,  and  is 
said  to  be  a pattern  of  durability  and  finish.  The 
seven  conduits,  each  enveloped  in  gutta-percha, 
are  laid  closely  together,  and  protected  by  a 
coating  said  to  resist  effecbnally  the  dampness 
and  other  injurious  influences  of  the  ground,  not 
to  mention  any  violence  to  which  it  may  be  ex- 
posed. 

Tbe  cable  will  not  be  laid  along  the  Anhalt 
Railway,  which  goes  over  Bitterfeld,  Wittenberg, 
and  Jucerbog,  to  Berlin,  but  along  the  old  public 
high-road  (^chauss4e).  The  latter  route  is  con- 
sidered the  safest  for  tbe  cable  ; here  it  will  rest 
under  a macadamised  roadway,  while  along  the 
railway  it  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  in. 
terruptionbyrailwayaccident8,&c.  The  method 
of  laying,  too,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  against 
the  cable  being  laid  alongside  the  line.  As  it  will 
be  about  3 ft.  below  the  surface,  this  necessitates 
the  digging  of  a trench  of  a length  of  over  100 
English  miles. 

The  works  have  been  begun  from  Halle,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  eminent  government  tele- 
graph engineer,  Bauratb  Wohlfabrt.  The  mode 
of  laying  down  is  described  as  follows.  A 
couple  of  hundred  navvies  go  in  advance  to  dig 
the  trench,  the  sole  of  which,  as  will  be  easily 
understood,  must  be  made  as  even  as  possible. 
The  navvies  are  followed  by  a column  of  six 
wagons.  Ou  the  first  are  the  measuring  instru- 
ments, batteries,  and  apparatus;  the  next  four 
wagons  contain  the  cable,  and  the  sixth  is  filled 
with  liquid  asphalt.  The  four  wagons  containing 
the  cable,  when  filled,  take  up  800  metres  (875 
yards,  or  half  a mile)  of  cable.  The  six  wagons 
i perform  the  laying  with  similar  apparatus  as  ia 
used  on  cable-ships.  The  uncoiling  of  the  cable, 
its  laying  down  in  the  trench,  and  the  covering 
with  asphalt,  is  a slow,  sure,  and  regular  process, 
which  proceeds  more  slowly  or  quickly  according 
to  tbe  nature  of  the  road  and  the  difficulties 
encountered.  Only  six  miles  (or  twenty-eigbt 
English  miles)  of  cable  are  at  present  ready  for 
laying  down ; the  manufactory,  however,  has 
undertaken  the  completion  of  the  contract  at  the 
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stipolated  time,  so  that  no  stoppage  is  to  be  es- 
pected  in  the  work.  The  several  lengths  of  cable 
of  800  metres  are  severely  tested  as  to  isolation 
and  resistance  before  they  leave  the  manu- 
factory;  great  hydraulic  pressure  being  applied 
to  test  its  power  of  resistance. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  is  the 
splicing  of  the  cable  sections,  of  which  there 
will  be  over  200.  The  experience  we  have  had 
in  this  country  with  submarine  cables  has  taught 
us  that  everything  depends  on  the  nicety  with 
which  the  whole  length  of  the  cable  is  spliced 
into  a homogeneons  whole.  As  there  is  a want 
in  Germany  of  men  familiar  with  this  operation, 
highly  experienced  workmen  have  been  especially 
engaged  from  England  for  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  first  obstacle  will  be  met  with  at  Lands- 
berg,  between  Halle  and  Bitterfeld,  where  the 
workmen  will  encounter  porphyry,  through  which 
they  will  have  to  work  their  way.  But  greater 
difficulties  are  expected  in  the  passage  of  the; 
rivers  Mulde  and  Elbe  respectively.  The  laying 
of  the  cable  across  the  Elbe  will  require  special 
means  being  adopted  for  protecting  it  against 
the  action  of  the  towing  chain  laid  down  for  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  which  might  otherwise 
destroy  it  in  time.  The  experience  gained  at  a 
recent  accident  of  this  nature  will  be  made 
use  of. 

Herr  Wohlfabrt  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  two 
telegraph  officials,  who  were  sent  by  the  German 
Postmaster  . General,  Dr.  Stephan,  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  to  London  to  obtain  all 
the  information  they  conld  as  to  the  electrical 
action  of  the  cable,  the  required  measurements, 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  apparatus. 

But  it  was  especially  necessary  to  gain  the 
most  exact  information  as  to  the  mode  of  re- 
moving  the  so-called  counter  currents  in  the 
cable.  As  is  well  known,  a certain  amoant  of 
electricity  is  generated  in  cables,  which,  if  it  is 
allowed  to  remain,  retards  the  electrical  stream 
and  confuses  it  to  snch  a degree  that  the  signs 
as  they  arrive  becomes  at  first  indistinct  and 
then  blurred,  until  they  at  last  cease  altogether. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  procedure  of  freeing 
the  cable  from  the  counter  currents  is  perfectly 
known,  its  immersion  is  no  longer  problematical ; 
the  cable  guarantees  to  ns  the  unconditional 
security  of  telegraphic  commnnioation. 

The  laying  down  of  this  cable  must  bo  finished 
by  the  beginning  of  July,  for  the  gntta-peroha 
would  deteriorate  under  the  influence  of  great 
heat,  thus  injuring  its  capability  of  isolation. 
The  laying  down  is  estimated  at  1,000,000 
marks  (50,0001.),  and  this  sum  appears  small 
oonsidei'ing  the  length  of  the  cable  (over  100 
miles),  and  the  fact  that  at  places  with  railway 
stations  the  cable  will  be  brought  into  their  tele- 
graph offices.  This  is  done  mostly  for  the  sake 
of  detecting  more  quickly  any  disturbing  in- 
fluence in  the  cable,  which  sometimes  leads  to 
complete  interruption. 


ARCBITECTCKAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  Friday,  tUe  Slst  nit.,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Florence,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  the  follow- 
ing new  members  were  elected,  viz.,  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Miles  (of  Spalding),  J.  M.  Jones,  and  W. 
Hernaman  Wooler.  The  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  gi%-en  by  acclamation  to  Mr.  Darbi- 
shire  for  conducting  the  members  over  the  new 
Peabody  dwellings  in  Pimlico,  as  reported  in  last 
week’s  Builder;  and  it  was  announced  that  to- 
day (Saturday,  the  8th)  the  Association  would 
visit  the  new  house  now  being  bnilt  for  Mr. 
Millais  at  Kensington-gate  (close  to  the  Albert 
Hull),  from  a design  by  Mr.  Hardwick.  The 
drawings  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  by  Mr.  Neale 
^a  member  of  the  Association),  who  won  the 
Institute  Silver  Medal  this  year,  were  exhibited 
on  the  walls.  A letter  (dated  March  28Lb)  was 
read  from  the  Conference  Committee  of  the 
Institute,  announcing  that  the  Conference  would 
be  held  during  the  week  commencing  June  12, 
and  inviting  suggestions  as  to  the  papers  to  be 
read  or  the  snhjects  to  be  discussed,  such  sug- 
gestions to  bo  sent  in  before  the  5tb  inst.  As 
the  time  was  too  short  to  permit  of  any  organised 
arrangements,  it  was  decided  to  leave  individual 
member.^  of  the  Association  to  send  in  direct  to 
the  Conference  Committee  snob  suggestions  as 
they  might  deem  advisable.  It  was  announced 
that  the  members’  soirie  would  take  place  on  the 

21st  inst. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer  theu  read  a paper  “On  the 
Architecture  of  South  Holland,”  which  we  have 
printed  in  full,  1 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE 
ST.  GEORGE’S  WORKHOUSE  AT  CHELSEA, 
AND  NEW  CHAPEL  AND  INFIRMARY 
BUILDINGS. 

Nkw  buildings  of  a very  extensive  character 
have  for  some  time  been  in  coarse  of  erection  at 
the  Workhouse  in  Falbam-road,  Chelsea,  jointly 
for  the  St.  George’s  (Hanover-square)  Union,  and 
the  parishes  of  St.  James  and  Sc.  Margaret, 
Westminster.  The  works  include  an  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  workhouse,  together  with  the  erec- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  chapel  of  large  dimeosionsj 
and  likewise  extensive  new  infirmary  buildings 
in  separate  blocks,  covering  a ground  area  of 
about  two  acres  and  a half  in  extent.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  several  buildings,  when 
completed,  is  about  110,0001. 

The  enlargement  of  the  workhouse,  which  is 
now  almost  finished,  consists  of  additional  men 
and  women’s  receiving  wards;  an  extension  of 
the  male  and  female  infirmary  wards,  carried 
up  two  stories  above  the  ground. floor ; a new 
block  on  the  east  side  containing  additional  able- 
bodied  wards,  to  accommodate  400  inmates,  and 
which  is  246  ft.  long  by  74  ft.  wide,  including  a 
dining-hall  one  story  in  height,  the  main  build- 
ing containing  two  stories  above  the  ground- 
floor.  The  dining-room  runs  the  entire  length 
of  the  main  building,  and  is  15  ft.  in  width. 
The  extensions  further  include  new  administra- 
tive offices,  a new  master’s  house,  additions  to 
the  married  inmates’  department,  to  accommo- 
date  ten  additional  couples,  together  with  a new 
engine-house. 

On  the  open  area  in  front  of  the  workhouse 
buildings,  with  its  priuoipal  elevation  at  the 
south  side  of  Fulbatn-road,  a new  chapel,  Early 
English  in  style,  has  been  erected,  to  seat  a 
congregation  of  a little  more  than  GOO.  It  is 
about  i20  ft.  in  length,  and  50  ft.  in  width.  The 
Fulbam-road  frontage  terminates  with  a gable, 
surmounted  by  a belUtui-ret  and  vane.  In 
addition  to  lofty  three-light  windows  at  each  end, 
and  similar  side-aisle  windows,  the  nave  is 
further  lighted  by  clearstory  windows.  The 
principal  entrance  is  at  the  Fulbam-road  frontage, 
with  two  other  entrances  on  the  east  and  west 
sides.  The  nave  is  95  ft.  in  length  to  the 
chancel  steps,  and  the  chancel  itself  15  ft.  in 
length,  making  the  entire  length  of  the  interior, 
110  ft.  Five  arches  on  either  side  divide  the 
nave  from  the  aisles.  The  circular  arcade 
columns  are  in  Dumfries  stone,  with  red  brick 
arches.  The  external  as  well  as  the  internal 
walls  are  in  stock  brick,  with  red  brick  bands. 
The  floor  levels  of  the  chancel  and  table  are 
raised  considerably  above  that  of  the  nave,  from 
which  they  are  approached  by  a flight  of  five 
steps.  The  organ. chamber  is  on  the  east  side, 
and  the  vestry  on  the  west  side,  of  the  chancel ; 
and  at  the  north  end,  over  the  Pulham-road 
entrance,  there  is  a gallery  15  ft.  in  depth.  The 
whole  of  the  carpenter  and  joiner’s  work  in  the 
interior,  inoluding  the  open  ceiling,  and  the 
benches,  pulpit,  and  other  fittings,  is  in  stained 
pitch-pine. 

The  new  infirmary  in  course  of  erection  is 
situated  on  a piece  of  ground  immediately  ad- 
joining the  workhouse  buildings,  and  which,  as 
already  stated,  is  two  acres  and  a half  in  extent. 
It  is  on  the  pavilion  plan,  and  will  consist  of 
seven  blocks.  The  Fulham-road  frontage  is 
160  ft.  in  length,  the  several  blocks  being  carried 
to  a depth  southwards  of  600  ft.  The  Fulham- 
road  elevation  has  a tower  and  turret  with  vane, 
carried  to  aheightof  140ft.;  and  at  the  east  and 
west  angles  of  the  tower  there  are  pinnacles.  At 
the  top  of  the  tower  there  will  be  a large  cistern, 
with  a capacity  to  contain  several  thousand 
gallons  of  water.  There  are  two  entrances  from 
the  Fulham-road  frontage, — one  to  the  blocks 
containing  the  patients’  wards,  and  the  other  to 
the  administrative  department,  a separate  block 
on  the  extreme  west  side.  The  several  blocks 
containing  the  wards  consist  of  three  stories  in 
addition  to  the  ground-floor,  and  are  60  ft.  in 
height  to  the  eaves.  Each  floor  is  84  ft.  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  24  ft.  wide;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  wards,  there  are  nurses’  rooms, 
lavatories,  and  other  conveniences,  to  every  floor. 
The  airing  and  recreation  space  facing  the  west, 
between  the  different  blocks,  is  60  ft.  iu  width. 
The  wards  are  approached  by  a corridor  on  the 
west  side,  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
buildings.  The  administrative  block  contains 
the  general  offices,  kitchens,  stores,  nurses’ 
apartments,  oommittee-rooms,  and  dispensary, 
and  close  adjoining  are  the  washbonses  and 
steam  laundry.  A new  residence  for  the  house- 
surgeon  to  the  infirmary,  having  a covered  com- 


munication with  it,  baa  been  erected  at  the 
Fulham-road  frontage;  and  a corridor  on  the  east 
side  of  the  infirmary,  80  ft.  in  length,  and  6 ft. 
in  width,  connects  it  wirh  the  new  chapel. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell;  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Wall,  Brothers.  The 
works  are  being  carried  oat  noder  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Walter  E.  Blake;  and  Mr.  E. 
Thompson  is  clerk  of  works. 


THE  WORKS  AT  THE  NEW  VEGETABLE 
MARKET  IN  THE  CITY. 

The  preliminary  works  for  the  new  Vegetable 
Market  to  be  erected  by  the  Corporation  on  the 
vacant  land  between  Charterbouse-street  and 
Snow-hill,  and  adjoining  the  new  Poultry  Market, 
are  actively  proceeding.  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Hannen,  tbe  contractors  for  the  foundations  at 
13,9681..  commenced  this  portion  of  the  work 
about  a fortnight  ago.  They  have  a force  of 
several  hundreds  of  men  employed,  and  up- 
wards of  twenty  carts  and  horses  in  the  exca- 
vations required,  and  they  have  already  cleared 
away  a large  extent  of  earthwork  between  the 
east  side,  near  the  Poultry  Market,  and  the 
Farringdon-street  boundary,  on  the  upper  side, 
to  the  depth  of  about  20  ft.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  20,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  will 
have  to  be  removed  before  the  basement  floor- 
ing— intended  to  be  of  concrete — and  the  founda- 
tion walls,  can  be  proceeded  with.  Tbe  building 
is  to  be  uniform  in  its  external  features  with 
the  two  mai'kets  already  erected,  and  will  ex- 
tend on  the  south  side  in  a westerly  direction  to 
Farringdon-street,  in  a line  with  the  south  bonn. 
dary  of  the  Poultry  Market.  Between  tbe  south 
boundary  and  Snow-hill  and  King-street  a new 
street  leading  out  of  Fari-ingdon-street  will  be 
constructed  on  the  vacant  land,  and  will  give 
access  from  the  last-named  street  to  all  the 
three  several  markets  on  the  south  side  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  by  which  the  markets 
are  now  entered  from  Charterhouse-street  on 
the  north  side.  The  new  street  will  cross  over 
the  Metropolitan  and  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  at  the  point  where  the  lines 
diverge  respectively  to  Moorgate-street  and 
Farringdon-street  Stations.  A considerable  ex- 
tent of  property  on  the  east  side  of  the  railway 
has  already  been  cleared  away  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  the  new  street  in  that  direction. 
The  new  market  will  occupy  an  area  of  upwards 
of  two  acres  in  extent. 


TITHE  RENT-CHARGE. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a letter 
signed  “ Rector’s  Tax,”  in  a recent  issue, 
and  being  aware  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  in  relation  to  the  subject  are  very 
imperfectly  known  and  understood,  and  as  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  connexion  with 
these  matters,  I will  endeavour  to  give  a few 
particulars  bearing  npon  the  question,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  of  interest,  and  perhaps  of 
service,  to  some  of  your  readers. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the  Commo- 
tation  of  Tithes  in  England  and  Wales  (6  & 7 
Wm.  4,  o.  71),  rent-charges  in  lieu  of  tithes  were 
fixed  upon  the  land,  in  certain  cases,  in  the  form 
of  gross  sums  npon  estates  or  holdings,  or,  as 
perhaps  is  more  frequently  the  case,  in  the  form 
of  separate  sums  upon  each  field  or  close  of  land, 
the  same  being  shown  on  the  Tithe  Map,  and 
fully  set  forth  and  described  in  the  tithe  appor- 
tionment of  each  parish. 

It  is  enacted  that  no  person  shall  be  personally 
liable  for  tithe  rent-oharge,  the  same  being  re- 
coverable by  distress  on  the  land  subject  to  tbe 
payment  thereof,  a restriction  being  placed  upon 
the  arrears  recoverable  at  two  years  only. 

When,  in  consequence  of  building  operations, 
or  from  other  causes,  a field  has  become  divided 
into  numerons  plots,  the  property  of  different 
owners,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  only 
legal  course  is  for  the  tithe-owner  to  collect  tbe 
rent-charge  from  any  part  of  tbe  land,  he  having 
no  right  to  constitute  himself  an  apportioner. 
It  then  rests  with  the  owners  of  the  land  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  powers  which  the  Act 
affords  either  to  effect  an  altered  apportionment 
of  the  rent-oharge,  or  to  relieve  the  land  alto, 
gether  from  the  charge  by  redemption. 

Where  land  charged  with  rent-charge  has  been 
divided  into  plots  of  such  a size  that  the  fair 
coutribntion  of  each  towards  tbe  rent-charge 
would  be  at  least  Ss.,  the  owners  will  find  it  con- 
venient  to  have  an  altered  apportionment  made, 
the  coat  of  which  would  be  charged  amongst  all 
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the  owners  in  rateable  proportion  to  their  I department,  I also  happen  to  know  that  in  the  case 

rOttr(0/<fltTa  alluiipli  twl  thp  ailFTTOWni-  _1- 


respective  interests. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fair  contribation 
would  be  less  than  Ss.,  the  owner  of  any  one  of 
the  subdivisions  may  apply  to  the  Coramissionera 
to  order  the  redemption  of  the  rent-obarge,  and 
they  have  power  to  enforce  contribution  towards 
the  redemption  money  and  expenses,  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  expenses  of  an  altered  apportion- 
ment, are  spi*ead  over  the  entire  plot,  each  owner 
being  responsible  for  an  amount  proportionate  to 
the  area  of  his  holding. 

I frequently  find  that  owners  are  deterred 
from  availing  themselves  of  these  remedies 
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uct-miuiem,  A aiBo  Happen  to  know  that  m the  cage 
alluded  to  the  surveyor  lurnished  almost  all  the  neeilful 
replies,  and  I hare  little  doubt  that  the  like  will  be  done 
in  one  form  or  another  in  nearly  every  town.  I venture 
to  ask  space  for  these  few  remarks,  as  I think  it  may  be 
of  service  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  what  is 
lu  my  humble  opinion,  one  of  the  many  causes  condneiog 
to  the  imperfect  understanding  of  the  sewage  difllcalty 
which  prevails,  even  among  those  who,  from  the  most 
valuable  praiseworthy  motives,  devote  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  subject. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

I Birminoham  IIo\ise  Painters.—  On  tho  let 
7imrle"t'h“3  ZIT°‘T  “ , »f  naoember  last  the  operative  hoaee.paintora 

bV  so  deirfL  ^ ’ J gave  their  employers  nitice  for 

by  80  doing  they  may  render  themselves  respon-  I an  ndvonee  of  td  ooo  boo-  ..ooo  .a-: r 


bV  so  dZ,,  tL  ^ ■ J Bii-a-iigtam  gave  their  employera  notice  for 

Sble  fo^mlra  ILn  Th™  f° ■ ! an  advance  of  id.  per  hoar  upon  their  wages  of 

erpmse  T the  trans.  r “=  I per  hour,  the  same  to  come  into  operatfan  on 

these  are  r = ‘to  1st  of  April  of  the  present  year,  and  not 

nn!tr,no  f • ® the  owners  pro  rata,  the  being  able  to  settle  the  matter  withont  arbi 

soever  additional  expense  what-  tration,  it  was  referred  to  Mr.  T.  C.  S.  Kyn- 

Sarley  M.  Gbeleier.  I neraley,  who,  on  the  I7th  nib.,  awarded  as  fol. 

I lows,  namely,  id.  per  hour  on  the  Ist  of  April 

IftVn  On/I  r\  Fa  F.f-1.  -.F*  lol  O.M  Al.—  I—J.  _fF  . I. 


Sia,-Yoar  oorro.pond.at,  "neolor’,  T.v '•  i«  ' -"“i  "““■"i'.  POI  “"f  on  the  Ist  of  April, 
S«,7*rofthe25lhu£,  i,  mieher.r™ca  b“’.as7hr  V;®I^^  another  Jd.  on  tho  1st.  of  April, 
called  upon  to  pay  the  rent-charge  on  the  original  inclo- J the  reason  assigned  for  SO  dividing  the 

Enel'.„d  OO'P'oyo™  had 

letter),  they  will  send  him  a form  to  fill  up  ’stating  tbat  contracts  m the  early  part 

the  ground  has  been  sub-divided,  &c.;  whereupon  the  i 7®^^  On  the  b-isis  of  wages  at  that  time 

pay  hts  own  share  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  his  [ ^ , 

projoerty.  | Northampton  Plasterers.— The  members  of  tho 

thaVuthT.7en?ch?rcM  snpposing  ’ Northampton  District  of  the  National  Aesooia- 

chare.  »f  Operative  Plasterers  mot  to  celebrate 

Chargeable  With  property-tax  and  poor  and  other  rates.  anniversary  on  the  27th  ulb.  Ou  the 

show  that,  if  upon  the  r'iiffi-.<F  i.t.  Bn.mo  BflTy  o fnii»*  -mriTiflrc.’  F.rF*:.F„  - .‘--J  t-..  _ 


Edinburgh,  attends  to  all  matters  connected  with 
the  coasts  of  Scotland  j and  the  Ballast  Board 
of  Dublin,  having  its  head-quarters  in  Dublin, 
looks  after  all  matters  relating  to  the  coasts  of 
Ireland.  A royal  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  British  lights 
in  1861,  reported  to  Parliament  very  favourably, 
and  especially  regarding  the  Scottish  lights’ 
Here  it  may  be  mentioned  tbat,  although  the 
Northern  Lighthouse  Board  consists  chiefly  of 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  it  has  always 
had  in  its  service  officers  of  high  scientific 
attainment  and  practical  skill  in  all  matters 
relating  to  lighthouse  engineering  and  duty. 
The  name  of  Stevenson  is  welt  known  to 
all  who  have  taken  any  interest  in  light- 
house  matters.  Robert,  the  father,  built  the 
well-known  tower  on  the  Bell  Rock,  the  light  of 
which  was  first  exhibited  in  February,  1811; 
Allan,  the  son,  built  the  classic  tower  on  the 
wild  rocks  of  Skerryvore,  tho  light  of  which  was 
first  exhibited  in  February,  1814;  David  and 
Thomas,  the  present  engineers  to  the  Board, 
lately  erected  the  substantial  tower  on  the 
savage  rock  of  Dhu-Heartach,  fifteen  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Iona,” 


fl  ij  7.  A the  cutting  up 

of  a field  for  budding,  the  tithe-ownerlmd  to  collect  the 
tithe  rateably  from  some  scores  or  hundreds  of  people  it 
equivalent  t>  his  property  being  confiscated. 
« field  of  tea  acres  pars 

a rent-charge  of  3f.,  when  that  field  is  cut  up  and  built 
the  tithe-ownrr  gets  no 
more  tithe  than  before.  If  your  correspondent  has  any 
V ^ 1*^®  Commissioners 

tt  11  send  him,  he  should  seek  the  assistance  of  some  local 
surveyor,  or  the  local  tithe  collector. 

Rkctoe’s  Pbopf.btt. 


MASOS  PARK  CEMETEBT  OHaEOH 
COMPETITION. 

ob««rved  Ih.l  i«o  tender.  ,re  iiu.tted  therein,  viz.  Ur... 

h shareholdera  in  this  company  may  be  misled  by 
the  above,  I beg  to  say  that  a tender  from  Mr.  J.  Winter/ 
amountingto2,l65Lhad  been  received  and  accepted  for 
erection  oi  the  church  previously  to  the  publication  of  ihe 
first-named  amounts.  J.  W.  Duxca.v,  Secretaiy 


BRISTOL  CATHEDRAL  NORTH  PORCH. 

Sru,— In  your  notice  of  the  so-called  ccelesiastical  diffl- 
enlty  at  Bristol,  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  sculpture 
recently  placed  on  the  new  north  porch,  there  is  a state- 
ment  to  which,  as  sculptor  of  the  statues,  and  imputing  as 
It  does  to  me  direct  plagiarism  in  the  execution  of  one  of 
them,  1 should  be  obliged  if  you  would  permit  me  to  refer 
You  rightly  inform  your  readers  that  exception  has  been 
taken  to  St.  Gregory  because  of  his  being  represented  as 
■wearing  the  tiara  ; but  when  you  go  ou  to  say  that  “ the 
figure  is,  in  fact,  an  exact  counterpart  of  Pope  Gregory 
now  being  erected  at  the  new  Roman  Catholic  clthe- 
oral  at  Clifton,  this  is  so  far  devoid  of  fact  that 
1 must  beg  to  give  it  direct  denial.  There  is  no 
such  statue,  I am  told,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral,  and  it  there  were,  I must  still  disavow  the  fact 
ot  mine  being  an  exact  connterpart  of  it;  for  never 
haviogseen  either  fhechurch  atClifton  or  one  single  work 
destined  for  it,  and  not  having  copied  from  any  source 
whatever,  the  thing  is  impossible.  My  statues  were 
approved  by  Mr.  Street  as  original  works,  and  have  no 
resemblance  to  other  -works,  only  so  far  that  each  has  tb 
distinguishing  costume  and  emblems  allowed  by  the  tradi 
tions  of  art ; and  the  attributes  of  8t.  Gregory  by  which 
he  IS  recognised  as  one  of  tho  four  Latin  Doctors,  seem  to 
of®  ^ interpreted  by  a certain  section  of  the 

Church  at  Bristol  as  only  pointing  to  Rome,  in  which  idea 
these  objections  appear  to  be  singular,  for  on  other  English 
churches  the  figure  of  St.  Gregory  has  often  been  erected 
(on  two  other  cathedrals  by  myself)  where  he  has  been 
accepted,  as  he  was  intended  to  be,  simply  a.s  one  of  the 
groat  fathers  of  the  Church.  ’ J F.  Kepf/kn-. 


, F-F..-,.  , J \JLU  LIAO  it  I UU  Ulb.  UU  tiue 

; same  day  a four  months’  notice  expired  for  an 
advance  of  Id.  per  hoar  on  the  wages,  which  was 
acceded  to  by  the  employers,  so  that  their  wages 
will,  in  future,  bo  7id,  per  hoar,  instead  of  6^- 
Dublin. — A meeting  of  delegates,  representing 
the  carpenters  employed  at  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal  builders’  yards  iu  this  city,  lias  just  been 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Wellington  Quay. 
Mr.  Kearns  occupied  the  chair.  It  was  resolved, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Foley,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hayden,  “ That,  taking  into  consideration  the 
many  friendly  adyances  which  have  been  made 
to  the  societies  whoso  members,  by  exceptional 
principles  of  combination,  compel  those  who  do 
nob  agree  with  them  to  keep  from  seeking  work 
in  any  employments,  without  success,  that  we 
use  our  best  eiideavoura  to  make  our  gTievances 
known  to  the  public,  and  that  wa  solicit  the  co- 
operation of  all  carpenters  who  feel  aggrieved.” 


psrcllawa. 


THE  HEALTH  AND  SEWAGE 
CONFERENCE. 

Sir,  a paragraph  has  appeared  this  week  iu  some  of 
your  contemporaries  having  reference  to  an  intended  con- 

w«.,h®  May  next,  on 

the  Health  and  Sewage  ol  Towns."  It  is  stated  that  a 
circular  asking  for  information  has  been  iasned  to  the 
mayors,  to-wii  clerks  chairmen,  and  medical  officers  of  the 
various  samtary  authorities. 

Now,  every  peraon  interested  in  sanitary  matters  must 
hope  that  the  conference  will  bo  productive  of  good,  but 
I cannot  help  thmbing  that  to  apply  to  the  above-named 
ellicials  for  anch  inlormation,  entirely  ignoring  the  sur 
veyors  to  the  authorities,  from  whom  alone  a reliable 
description  of  the  method,  cost,  &c.,  of  sewage  disposal  in 
their  respective  localities  can  be  obtained,  is  scarcely 
a practical  way  of  going  to  work ; nor  does  it  I 
think,  tend  to  give  our  surveyors  their  share  of  the 
honour  due  to  those  who  do  so  much  towards  increasing 
the  health  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures.  1 
have  seen  one  of  the  circulars,  and  noticed  that  nine- 
tecths  of  the  querice  in  it  applied  directly  to  the  surveyor's 


VARIORUM 

Debrett’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Koightbood, 
and  Titles  of  Courtesy  are  this  year  pnbliahed 
(by  Dean  & Son)  in  one  thick,  bub  nob  at  all  in- 
convenient,  volume.  The  work  has  obtained  so 
eminent  a character  that  commendation  is  un- 
necessary. Debrett’e  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Judicial  Bench,  1876,  form  a separate 
volume,  compiled  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Mair.  It  in. 
eludes  1,000  armorial  bearings,  and  a large 

amount  of  cognate  information. Those  who 

require  a Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage 
at  less  cost  may  safely  obtain  the  little  shilling 
volumes  published  by  Hardwioke  & Bogue.  It  is 
a recommendation  to  say  tbat  they  are  edited 

by  Mr.  Edward  Walford,  M.A. “Landlord 

and  Tenant”: — The  Loyidon  and  Provincial 
Illustrated  Paper  says  “ Yearly,  quarterly,  and 
indeed  other  tenants  will  be  glad  to  notice  that 
there  is  some  prospect  of  getting  a clear  legal 
decision  about  the  precise  allegations  of  land- 
lords  as  to  keeping  houses  in  ‘tenantable’  con. 
dition  when  there  is  no  exactly-worded  danse 
(applicable  to  the  question)  in  the  agreement. 
At  present  there  is  a conflict  of  authorities,  and 
the  whole  subject  is  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
In  the  case  of  Lady  Winchelsea  and  the  trustees 
of  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Justice  Quain  has  decided  that 
a landlord  is  under  an  implied  covenant  to  keep 
the  bouse  he  lets  in  good  sanitary  condition. 
The  case  will,  however,  come  before  the  judges 
in  banco,  where  we  may  reasonably  hope  the 
arguments  and  the  decision  will  settle,  more  or 
lers  directly,  a good  many  points  concerning 
which  both  landlords  and  tenants  are  now  in 
donbt.  The  sanitary  condition  of  a house  is  a 
very  wide  matter,  and  covers  a great  variety 

of  details.” Leisure  Hour  deals  with  British 

Lighthouses  : — “The  lighthonaes of  this  country 
are  under  the  management  of  three  distinct 
boards,  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
Trinity  Board,  having  its  head-quarters  in  Lon- 
don,  conducts  all  affairs  relating  to  the  coasts 


' — - FFMaiio  AciuLiug  LU  Luu  uuaalo 

^ England  ; the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  in  one  vast  heap  of  ruins.  It  was  nearly  ooi 
Northern  Lights,  having  its  bead-quarters  in  I pleted,  only  five  men  being  still  at  work  on  it- 


Unsanitary  Condition  of  the  District 
West  of  Hall, — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Newington  Board,  whose  jurisdiction  is  over  the 
district  west  of  Hull,  Dr.  Holden  presented  a 
report  which  he  had  prepared  at  the  instance  of 
the  Government  Inspector.  The  report  showed 
an  alarmingly  unsanitary  condition  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, The  main  street  was  reported  to  be 
surface  clay,  ploughed  into  ruts  by  carts,  some 
ruts  being  20  in.  deep,  proportionately  wide,  and 
full  of  water.  He  was  informed  one  resident 
had  had  four  children  down  in  fever  during  the 
winter,  and  as  medical  men  would  not  or  could 
not  come  down  the  street,  he  had  had  to  carry 
the  children  to  a dispensary,  thereby  endanger- 
ing their  lives  and  tho  safety  of  the  public.  In 
one  street  a terrace  had  been  completely  de. 
sorted  by  its  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  the 
general  unsanitary  condition  of  the  place,  and 
the  increased  expense  of  porterage  for  coals. 
»&c._  In  an  adjoining  street  the  crown  of  the 
drain  was  so  near  the  surface  that  carts  had 
broken  through,  and  the  holes  in  the  drains 
were  merely  covered  with  boards,  &o.  The 
medical  officer  stated  be  could  certify  certain 
houses  as  unfit  for  habitation.  The  whole  ot 
Beetonsville  he  considers  is  in  a dangerously  un- 
sanitary condition,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
advise  prompt  action  to  remedy  the  evils  he  had 
faintly  attempted  to  describe. 

Civic  Heraldry  at  Middlesbrough.— At 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Middlesbrough  Town 
Council,  the  Mayor  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Council  to  what  is  described  by  the  York 
Herald  as  “ an  elaborate  painting  of  the  Middles- 
brough Borough  arms,  which,  enclosed  in  a gilt 
frame,  waslet  intoa  panel  over  the  Mayor's  chair.” 
He  hoped  they  would  accept  it  at  bis  hands. 
There  was  a suggestion  he  would  like  to  make, 
and  that  was,  that  some  recognition  ought  to  be 
made  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  staple  industry 
of  the  town.  He  would  not  desire  to  remove  tho 
lion  on  the  crest,  because  that  connected  them 
with  the  Do  Brus  family,  but  he  thought  tbat  the 
lion  on  the  shield  seemed  rather  out  of  place,  and 
he  would  like  to  have  blast  furnaces  on  the  shield 
instead  of  the  lion.  (!)  Mr.  T.  H.  Bell  disagreed 
with  the  Mayor.  They  might  as  Englishmen  say 
that  the  lion  on  their  national  coat  of  arms  was 
out  of  place,  and  a sheep  would  better  suit  them. 
He  must  point  out  that  the  crest  was  a personal 
insignia,  and  tbat  if  they  wanted  to  retain  any 
connexion  with  the  De  Brus  family,  they  must 
leave  the  lion  on  the  shield.  They  might,  how- 
ever, if  they  liked,  place  blast  furnaces  in  a 
canton  or  small  square  on  the  shield.  The  Mayor 
said  that  he  had  no  strong  feeling  in  the  matter, 
and  was  content  to  leave  icat  present.  He  muat, 
however,  remind  them  that  their  coat  of  arms 
had  no  antiqnity,  having  boen  manufactured  for 
them  in  1854. 

Fall  of  New  Barracks. — A serious  accident 
has  just  occurred  in  Bordeaux.  The  north  wing 
of  tho  barracks  called  Alsace  fell  in  with  a dread- 
ful  crash.  The  building  was  five  stories  high, 
measuring  some  80  ft.,  and  the  whole  gave  way 
in  one  vast  heap  of  ruins.  It  was  nearly  oora- 
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fS  Bedfordshire  Archseological  Society.— 

The  qoartorly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
iu  the  Bedford  Library,  when  ilr.  Wyatt  laid 
ou  the  table  eeveral  Tradesmen’s  Tokens,  pre- 
Bented  by  Mr.  Ekins.  They  were  found  on 
a farm  at  Snndon,  on  which  fragments  of 
Medieval  potteiy  and  other  remains  have  also 
been  disoovered,  indicating  the  proximity  of  the 
spot  to  the  old  Roman  road,  Mr.  Hurst  read  a 
paper  on  the  ancient  Corporation  of  Bedford, 
After  briefly  noticing  the  various  charters  which 
have  been  granted  to  the  town  from  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  down  to  that  of  Charles  II.,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  origin  of  the  difierent 
offices  which  obtained  in  the  old  corporate  body, 
viz.,  those  of  bailiff,  chamberlain,  alderman, 
mayor,  &c.,  recording  many  interesting  details 
respecting  the  mode  of  electing  these  fane- 
tionaries  in  bygone  times.  Quoting  from  Luigo 
Breutano’s  “ History  of  Guilds, ” he  showed  that 
in  all  probability  a guild  merchant  existed  in 
Bedford  at  a very  remote  period,  and  that  the 
town  possessed  municipal  privileges  long  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Mr.  Wyatt  sobse- 
quently  read  a record  upon  the  Corporation 
maces  from  the  “Bedfordshire  Notes.”  The 
mayor’s  mace  and  those  of  the  two  bailiffs  were 
exhibited  at  the  meeting.  They  all  date  from 
the  time  of  Charles  II. 

Bnlargement  of  Charing-cross  Railway 
Station. — The  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  Company’s  Bill  have  con- 
eidered  this  subject.  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  chair- 
man of  the  Company,  informed  the  Committee 
that  it  was  proposed  in  the  Bill  to  extend  tho 
Charing-cross  Station  by  erections  on  tho  east 
side  of  Villiers-street.  For  this  purpose  the 
company  bad  purchased  the  requisite  land  at  a 
cost  of  50,0001.  To  connect  the  new  buildings 
with  the  existing  station  a bridge  of  an  orna- 
mental character  in  the  form  of  a covered  gallery 
was  intended  to  be  constructed  across  Yilliers- 
Btrect  from  the  side  of  the  hotel,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  interference  with  the  traffic  of  the  thorough- 
fare, it  would  be  carried  at  a height  of  31  ft. 
from  tho  level  of  tire  roadway.  Mr.  Brady,  the 
company’s  engineer,  said  his  estimate  for  the 
erection  of  tho  bridge  was  1,1001.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  the  Vestry  pf  St. 
Martin's  parish  opposed,  and  called  evidence 
to  show  that  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
bridge  was  an  unnecessary  work,  and  would 
be  a public  eyesore.  The  Committee  declared 
the  preamble  proved,  subject  to  a clause  being 
inserted  to  ensure  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

Ascot  Grand  Stand.— Since  the  last  race 
meeting  at  Ascot  the  old  wooden  and  thatched 
building,  close  to  the  high  road,  forming  the 
entrance  to  the  Grand  Stand,  which  was  built 
after  a plan  of  the  late  Captain  Seymour,  one  of 
the  trustees,  and  was  opened  for  business  at  the 
Spring  Meeting  in  May,  1S66,  has  been  removed, 
and  the  trustees  have  had  erected  a new  building, 
in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  consisting  of 
a colonnade  of  nine  arched  openings,  entering  a 
hall  120  fc.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  flanked  at  each 
end  by  pavilions,  one  containing  the  telegraph 
department,  and  the  other  devoted  to  apartments 
for  the  officials  belonging  to  the  Grand  Stand. 
Tho  approach  from  the  Central  Hall  to  the  lawn 
and  Grand  Stand  is  through  an  arch  of_  22  ft. 
span,  and  connecting  the  new  building  with  the 
iron  verandah.  On  each  side  of  this  arch  are  the 
money-takers’  offices.  The  materials  of  the 
building  are  red  brick  with  stone  dressings  j the 
capitals  of  the  piers,  the  arches,  and  the  entabla- 
ture are  of  stone,  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
balustrade.  The  entire  building  is  160  ft.  long 
and  25  fc.  wide.  The  central  jrertion  is  paved 
with  coloured  tiles,  and  the  ceiling  divided  into 
bold  panels  of  wood,  stained  and  varnished.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  and  the  building  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  John  L.  Hollis,  of  Windsor. 

Belfast  ArcMtectural  Association.  — A 
meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  Mon- 
dayevening, 27th  March,  at  the  Museum,  College- 
square  North.  There  was  a large  attendance  of 
members.  Mr.  Conway  Scott,  B.E.,  occupied 
the  chair.  A paper  entitled  “Some  Notes  on 
Construction”  was  read  by  Mr.  L.  Livingstone 
Macassey,  C.E.  Mr.  Maoaseey,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  illustrated  by  diagrams  on  the  black 
board  the  various  precautions  necessary  for  the 
insurance  of  sound  construction  in  foundation, 
walling,  &c.  The  proper  use  and  formation  of 
concrete  was  described,  and  the  recent  experi- 
ments  of  Mr.  Cotton,  of  Dublin,  with  regard  to 
concrete  in  the  form  of  beams  explained. 


Monumental. — A bronze  statue  of  the  late 
Lord  Rosse  has  been  erected  in  the  principal  street 
of  Parsontown,  Dublin.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  of 
Foley’s  works,  and  a good  specimen.  The  late 
Earl  is  represented  as  standing  in  his  robes  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  wearing 
also  the  collar  and  badge  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Patrick.  The  pursuit  in  which  he  attained 
celebrity  is  indicated  by  the  addition  of  a globe, 
on  which  one  hand  is  resting.  The  statue  is  8 ft. 
in  height,  and  stands  on  a pedestal  8 ft.  6 in. 
high.  It  is  an  excellent  likeness.  It  was  oast 
at  the  works  in  Manor-street,  Chelsea,  where  we 

saw  it  before  its  departure.- A tablet  of  black 

aud  white  marble  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  at  Heanor,  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Martha  Smith,  of  Heanor  Hall, 
and  of  Df.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S.,  of  Heanor 
Hall,  and  Harley-street,  London,  son  of  the 
above.  The  commission  for  its  erection  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson,  of 

Derby. The  statue  of  Sir  James  Simpson, 

for  Edinburgh,  has  been  cast  at  the  Manor  Iron- 
works. The  statue  is  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brodie,  R.S.A., 
and  will  be  erected  in  Prinoes-street. 

ITew  Hospital  at  Helensburgh.. — A new 
hospital  at  Helensburgh,  near  Glasgow,  has  just 
been  erected  by  the  magistrates  and  town 
council,  principally  from  funds  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Miss  Ann  Alexander.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  W.  N.  Tait,  of  Glasgow,  whose  plans  were 
selected  in  competition.  The  new  hospital  is 
built  in  the  villa  or  cottage  style  of  architecture, 
having  gable  tops  over  the  centre  or  adminiatra- 
tive  department,  and  with  corner  wings  for  lava- 
tories  and  water-closets,  the  front  ones  being 
relieved  by  tower  roofs.  The  hospital  combines 
under  one  roof  a fever  hospital ; a hospital  for 
infectious  diseases  other  than  fever,  principally 
intended  for  small-pox  5 and  an  ordinary  hospital, 
intended  for  non-infeotious  cases,  or  as  casualty 
wards.  Each  has  a separate  entrance  and  dis- 
tinct airing.gronnds.  The  works  were  executed 
by  the  following  contractors  : — Mason-work, 
Messrs.  Shaw  & Campbell,  Glasgow  j joiner- 
work,  Mr.  George  Buchanan,  Helensburgh  ; 
slater- work,  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  Helensburgh  ; 
plumber- work,  Mr.  Wm.  M'Kinlay,  Helensburgh ; 
and  plaster- work,  Mr.  Allan  Armit,  Helensburgh. 
The  total  cost  has  been  about  3,0001. 

Buckingham  Borough  Surveyorship. — 
A special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Buck- 
ingham  Town  Council  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  was  held  on  the  27th  ulb.,  to  receive 
applications  from  persons  willing  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  borough  surveyor.  Three  applica- 
tions were  read, — from  Mr.  J.  T.  Beards,  Maids- 
moreton,  801.  j Mr.  R.  W.  Munday,  Buckingham, 
501. ; and  Mr.  Wm.  Ring,  Gawcott,  45L  A letter 
was  also  read  from  the  late  surveyor,  expressing 
his  approval  of  the  appointment  of  a practical 
working  surveyor,  and  mentioning  a person  named 
Allen  as  fully  capable  to  undertake  tho  duties. 
It  was,  however,  considered  by  the  council  that 
they  should  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  advertise- 
ment, which  stated  that  the  surveyor  should 
keep  his  own  accounts,  aud  this  it  was  stated 
Allen  could  nob  doj  and,  therefore,  his  name  and 
that  of  King  was  passed  over.  It  was  resolved 
unanimously  “ That  Mr.  R.  W.  Munday  be  ap- 
pointed, at  the  annual  salary  of  501.  The  duties 
to  commence  at  once.” 

“A  Principal  Cause  of  Illegitimacy  in 
Scotland.” — “A  Servant,”  writing  to  a Scottish 
paper,  says, — “ What  I believe  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  causes,  if  not  the  principal,  for  the  large 
amount  of  illegitimacy  that  prevails  in  the  agri- 
cultural  districts,  is  the  want  of  proper  aooommo- 
dation  for  what  in  Kircudbrightshire  we  call  the 
•cobman.’  This  I consider  to  be  the  foontain- 
head  of  the  evil.  Moralists  may  cry  shame  at  ns. 
and  preachers  may  cry  out  against  this  growing 
evil ; but  all  the  preachers  in  the  world  will  be 
of  no  avail  as  long  as  cotmen  arc  housed  in  the 
manner  they  are.  The  stream  cannot  rise  above 
its  level  nor  be  purified  in  its  flow  if  bitter  waters 
proceed  out  of  the  fountain ; and  as  long  as 
cotmen’s  children  (for  in  time  it  is  they  that 
become  the  agricultural  labourers),  boys  and 
girls,  father  and  mother,  are  huddled  together 


Steeple  Jack  ” at  Dundee.  — About  a 
month  ago,  part  of  the  masonry  beneath  one  of 
the  dormer  windows  of  the  spire  of  St.  Paul’s 
Free  Church,  Dundee,  fell  to  the  ground,  owing 
to  the  corrosion  of  the  iron  cramps  with  which 
the  work  was  fixed.  It  was  thereupon  deter- 
mined by  the  managers  of  the  ohnreh  to 
thoroughly  repair  the  spire,  and  Messrs.  Good- 
child,  Moir,  & Co.  were  employed  to  execute  the 
work,  which  has  now  been  safely  accomplished. 
To  enable  the  work  to  be  done  without  scaffold- 
ing, it  was  necessary  to  secure  a tackling  of  ropes 
and  pulleys  bo  the  top  of  the  spire,  which  is 
about  150  ft.  high.  The  ordinary  method  of 
reaching  tho  top  of  such  lofty  buildings  is  by 
flying  a kite  over  them,  but  the  weather  was 
unfavourable  for  such  an  operation.  After  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Goodohlld,  Mr.  Moir  resolved 
to  reach  the  top  by  ladders.  The  fixing  of  the 
hoisting  tackle  over  the  top  of  the  spire  occupied 
two  days.  The  finial  was  strengthened,  and  a 
new  lightning-oonducbor  fixed. 

An  Extensive  Brickmaker. — The  Bill  for 
the  proposed  Maidstone  and  Sittingbourne  Rail- 
way was  before  a Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  a few  days  ago.  One  of  the 
witnesses  examined  on  behalf  of  the  promoters 
was  Mr.  Smeed,  of  Gore  Park,  near  Sitting- 
bourne,  who  said  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
neighbonrhood,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  land- 
owners  in  the  district,  including  a quantity  of 
valuable  brick  earth.  He  supported  the  Bill, 
notwithstanding  that  it  passed  through  his  brick 
land.  He  made  more  bricks  than  any  two  other 
persons  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  at  the  present 
time  was  paying  about  2,0001.  in  weekly  wages. 
He  now  sent  bricks  to  Maidstone  by  water,  and 
had  barges  of  his  own.  If  the  projected  line 
was  made,  he  should  make  considerable  use  of 
it,  but  not  BO  much  as  other  brickmakers  who  did 
not  possess  bargee.  In  croaa-examinaLion  by 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Mr.  Smeed  said  he  exported 
bricks  to  India  and  China,  and  sent  as  many  as 
a million  a yesr  to  Maidstone. 


The  Sewerage  of  the  Potteries.— Sir  Henry 
Cole  met  at  Stoke,  on  the  27th  ult,,  a number  of 
delegates  from  the  local  governing  bodies  in  the 
Potteries,  and  discussed  with  them  the  sewerage 
question  as  it  affects  that  district.  Sir  Henry 
appeared  as  the  advocate  of  the  Scott  Sewage 
Company,  and  offered  its  services  to  those  towns 
which,  as  he  tersely  put  it,  “ desired  to  be  cleau 
at  the  least  expense  to  the  ratepayers.”  As  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  is  at  the  head  of  this  com- 
pany, as  Sir  Henry  was  accompanied  by  tho 
agent  on  the  Trentham  Estate,  and  as,  moreover, 
he  reiterated  that  proceedings  would  certainly 
be  taken  by  the  Duke  against  Hanley,  Burslem, 
and  Stoke  as  they  had  been  against  Tunstall  and 
Newcastle,  the  visit  had  a significance  which  it 
might  not  otherwise  have  possessed.  At  the  sug- 
gestion  of  Sir  Henry,  a resolution  was  passed 
affirming  that  present  plans  for  individual  towns 
should  be  devised  with  a view  to  their  being 
utilised  if,  in  the  future,  a general  sohemo  for  the 
entire  district  be  decided  upon. 


The  History  of  EOTt  and  the  Bible.— 

The  Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institnte  held  its 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  at  10,  Adelphi-terrace, 
on  Monday,  when  Mr.  Howard,  F.R,  S.,  read  a 
paper  on  the  “ History  of  Egypt  in  connexion 
with  the  Bible.”  Ha  stated  that  he  wished, 
without  dogmatism  or  assumption,  to  trace  the 
bearing  of  recent  researches  on  the  historical 
accuracy  of  Scripture.  He  examined  the  history 
of  Egypt  as  showing,  from  Menes  downwards, 
that  man  was  in  possession  of  the  same  f^ulties, 
as  indicated  by  his  high  civilization  aud  distinctly 
relio'ious  tendencies.  The  dates  were,  on  the 
admission  of  the  best  authorities,  in  a state  of  de- 
plorable confusion  at  present.  The  religion  of 
the  country  was  shown  to  have  included  grand 
truths  of  primitive  revelation  and  precepts  of 
excellent  morality,  but  the  priests  kept  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  to  themselves  ; the  bulk  of  tho 
people  were  sunk  in  idolatry,  the  chief  influence 
for  good  being  connected  with  the  descendants 
I of  Shem,  especially  the  Israelites. 

Society  of  Engineers.— OuMonday  evening. 


for  the  want  of  house-room,  and  as  long  as  land-  the  3rd  of  April,  Mr.  V.  Pendred,  president,  in 
1 - J _ ....  1 . . ii  _ _ j.i_  . • . Tvr.,  T Hfool  no  “Air 


lords  are  content  to  let  the  cottages  on  their 
estates  remain  as  they  are,  just  as  long  will  the 
agricultural  districts  be  festering  with  the  im- 
moral  plague  of  illegitimacy.” 

Skelton  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Sckools 
Competition. — A Darlington  paper  states  that 
the  successful  plans  in  this  competition  were 
those  sent  in  by  Mr.  Neil  Macara,  architect, 
Darlington. 


the  chair,  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  Steel  on  “Air 
Gompression,”  was  read.  The  author  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  placing  air  compression  on 
a proper  basis,  as,  whether  an  economical  mode 
of  using  power  or  not,  iu  mines,  chemical  works, 
diving-bells,  raising  ships,  and  other  operations, 
it  bad  become  a neoessity.  It  was  also  to  be 
regarded  as  an  alternative  from  the  cost  and 
waste  of  horse-flesh  to  propel  tramway  cars. 
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Working  Ken  in  New  Tork.— Tbo  New 
York  Tivies  Btates  that  a recent  careful  inresti- 
gation  into  the  condition  of  the  labour  market 
in  that  city  shows  that  the  mechanical  industries 
have  not  recovered  from  the  depression  caused 
by  the  financial  panic  of  1873.  “ The  trade- 
unions  now  number  only  about  one-third  of  their 
total  strength  three  years  ago.  This  is  specialty 
to  be  seen  in  the  building  trades,  the  societies 
in  1873  numbering  over  10,000,  while  at  the 
present  time  the  number  on  their  rolls  in  good 
standing  is  not  much  above  3,000.  In  1873  the 
various  unions  had  48,180  members,  while  at  the 
present  time  they  contain  less  than  18,000,  of 
which  3,790areoatof  employment.  Acarefulesti- 
mate  of  the  workmen  outside  of  trade  organisa- 
tions shows  the  probable  number  to  be  53,350, 
of  whom  21,420  are  idle.  The  plumbers,  gas- 
fitters,  painters,  and  those  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing trades  appear  to  have  suffered  most.  In 
some  of  the  departments  of  the  iron  t^ade  the 
manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  maintaining 
full  forces  and  full  prices.  Of  those  who  have 
suffered,  the  stove-makers  have  perhaps  fared 
the  worst. 

Operatic  Society. — Some  of  our  readers 
may  like  to  know  that  Signor  Gilardoni  (32, 
King-street,  W.),  with  the  view  of  supplying  a 
want  long  felt  by  amateurs,  as  well  as  by  those 
studying  for  the  musical  profession,  is  forming  a 
society  for  the  practice  of  operatic  music,  with 
the  immediate  object  of  affording  the  members 
an  opportunity  of  appearing  from  time  to  time 
in  Italian  and  English  opera,  with  costumes  and 
full  orchestra,  under  his  direction.  Rehearsals 
will  be  held  weekly  in  a suitable  hall,  and  it  is 
contemplated  to  produce  throe  operas  in  the 
course  of  the  season  j in  addition  to  which  two 
or  throe  evenings  will  be  set  apart  for  soirees 
musicales.  A successful  pnblio  rehearsal  of 
Beethoven’s  ‘'Eidelio,”  English  version,  was 
recently  given  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Theatre, 
and  ic  is  to  be  performed  early  in  Jlay,  with 
complete  appointments. 

New  Cemetery  at  Wimbledon,  — The 
Wimbledon  Local  Board  are  about  to  construct  a 
new  cemetery  for  the  use  of  the  pariah,  at  a cost 
of  6,OOOZ.,  exclusive  of  the  land,  and  the  contract 
for  laying-ont  and  draining  the  ground  has  just 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Crockett,  who  will  enter  upon 
the  works  immediately,  the  estimated  cost  of 
this  portion  of  the  nndertabingbeing2,OOOZ.  The 
ground  which  the  local  board  have  soenred  for  the 
purposes  of  the  cemetery  is  twenty  acres  in  extent, 
but  only  ten  acres  are  to  be  laid  out  for  the 
present,  the  remaining  ten  acres  being  reserved 
for  the  extension  of  the  cemetery  whenever  it 
may  be  required.  The  site  consists  of  a plot  of 
ground  in  an  elevated  position,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  district,  abutting  on  the  South-Western 
Railway,  and  about  a mile  from  the  Wimbledon 
Station. 

Blackburn.— The  Wesleyan  Methodists  of 
this  town,  a short  time  ago,  purchased  a large 
plot  of  land  at  the  junction  of  Preston-road  and 
Montague  - street,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a chapel.  luvitations  were  sent  out  to  the 
following  architects  for  plans  : — Mr.  Wra, 
Waddington,  Burnley  j Mr.  C.  0.  ElHson,  Liver- 
pool;  Mr.  William  S.  Vavley,  Blaokbnrn ; Mr. 
Proctor,  Bolton ; Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Potts, 
Bolton;  and  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Take,  Bury. 
Plans  have  been  received  from  the  four  first- 
named  gentlemen,  and,  after  considerable  con- 
sideration, the  committee  have  resolved  to  entrust 
the  work  to  Mr.  William  S.  Varley,  Blackburn. 
The  accepted  design  is  a Gothic  building,  with 
tower  and  spire,  and  will  seat  upwards  of  1,000 
worshippers.  The  great  fall  in  the  laud  from 
front  to  back  has  been  utilised  by  placing  a large 
school  and  vestries  under  the  chapel  floor.  ° 
Public  Works  in  Coebin.— Mr.  Henry  W. 
Hudson,  late  of  the  engineer’s  staff,  Great 
Northern  Railway,  King’s. cross,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  Engineer  of  Cochin,  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  held  charge  for  a few 
years.  We  learn  from  the  Madras  Mail  for 
I February  17th  last,  that  the  Cochin  State,  with 
a revenue  of  twelve  or  thirteen  lakhs,  spends 
I 250,000  rupees  for  public  works  in  each  year. 

: The  newly-appointed  engineer  is  likely  to  under.^ 

I take  some  large  works  which  are  necessary  for 
' the  improvement  of  communication  between  the 
I different  parts  of  the  province. 

The  Pitzwilliani  Museum,  Cambridge.— 
iThe  election  of  a director  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  took  place  on  the  Ist  inst.  There  were 
eight  candidates.  Mr.  Colvin,  of  Trinity,  at 
present  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art,  was  elected. 


Winchester  Cathedral.— A small  reredos, 
in  Derbyshire  alabaster  and  Dove  marble,  the 
design  and  work  of  Mr.  N.  Hitch,  architectural 
sculptor,  has  j ust  been  placed  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  Winchester  Cathedral,  at  the  cost  of  the  Dean. 
The  reredos  is  a composition  in  three  divisions, 
the  centre  being  occupied  by  a white  marble  cross 
within  an  alabaster  vesica.  The  outer  divisions 
are  richly  diapered  with  lilies  and  roses.  The 
cornice  is  of  Dove  marble,  and  carved  with  the 
fruit  and  foliage  of  the  pomegranate,  whilst  the 
“retable”  is  a projecting  slab  of  the  same 
marble.  The  Dean  and  Chaptei*  have  also,  within 
the  past  week,  had  placed  within  the  communion- 
rails  a pair  of  metal  standards  of  thirty  lights 
each,  with  crystal  and  decorated  metal  orna- 
ments, the  gas  from  which  will  illuminate  the 
entire  area  of  the  presbytery,  and  obviate  the 
use  of  the  jets  round  the  pillars  and  along  the 
cornice  beneath  the  mortuary  cheats  of  the  Saxon 
kings. 

Lightning. — A thunderstorm  passed  over 
the  village  of  Snettisham,  which  is  situated  with- 
in  three  miles  of  Sandringham,  recently.  The 
electric  fluid  from  this  discharge  struck  the  spire 
of  the  fine  old  parish  church  in  two  places,  on 
the  south-eastern  side  in  the  upper  portion  and 
on  the  north-western  in  the  centre,  effecting  deep 
incisions,  and  hnrling  some  of  the  massive  stones 
a considerable  distance.  The  current  appears 
then  to  have  passed  through  the  belfry,  tearing 
up  the  flooring  and  destroying  pinnacles  and 
coping  in  its  course.  Finding  its  way  into  the 
vestry,  and  thence  into  the  church,  it  has  left 
traces  of  seeking  various  outlets,  but  ultimately 
it  passed  out  beneath  the  western  door. 

New  Offices  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Southampton. — A new  building  has  recently 
been  erected  near  the  Docks  and  Custom  House, 
Southampton,  for  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
offices  comprise  rooms  for  the  superintendent, 
officers’  waiting-rooms,  cashier’s  and  general 
office  for  paying  off  crews  and  carrying  on  the 
husiness  of  a Beamon’s  savings-bank,  engaging- 
room  (where  seamen  are  mustered  before  signing 
articles),  surveyor’s  offices,  examiuation-room  for 
engineers  and  officers,  emigration  offices,  &c. 
The  whole  of  the  offices  are  heated  by  hob  water, 
the  apparatus  being  capable  of  regulation  in 
each  room.  The  building  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Giles,  the  Dock  Company’s 
engineer. 

Co-operative  Stores  at  Gloucester.— The 
Gloucester  Co-operative  Society  has  decided  to 
purchase  a plot  of  land  at  the  comer  of  Bruns- 
wick-road,  facing  Clarence-street,  and  to  con. 
struct  three  shops  in  which  to  carry  on  the 
drapery,  boot  and  shoe,  and  ironmongery  and 
hardware  departments.  The  new  building  will 
be  of  Bath  and  Forest  stone,  \vith  three  gables 
fronting  Barton-street,  one  on  the  angle  between 
Barton -street  and  Brunawiok.road,  below  which 
will  be  an  illuminated  clock,  and  another  gable 
in  Brunswick-road,  terminated  with  orocketed 
finials.  The  style  will  be  Gothic.  Messrs. 
Medland  & Son  are  the  architects. 

Discovery  of  Wall  Paintings  in  New 
Zealand. — An  interesting  discovery  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Von  Haaat,  in  Canter- 
bury,  New  Zealand.  In  the  course  of  his  ex- 
ploratioDS  he  came  upon  a shallow  cove,  the 
limestone  walls  of  which  were  covered,  for  a 
space  of  about  100  fc.  by  5 ft.  high,  with  remark- 
able drawings  apparently  of  antiquity.  Dr. 
Haast  bad  all  these  drawings  carefully  copied, 
and  the  information  in  detail  will  shortly  be  pub- 
Hshed.  There  are  three  distinct  sets  of  drawings, 
the  oldest  of  them  in  red,  the  others  in  black. 
The  scaling  off  from  the  surface  of  the  limestone 
rook  affords  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  work. 

Marble  Mosaic  Pavements. — The  mosaic 
pavements  laid  down  in  the  new  bank  erected 
for  Messrs.  S.  Smith  & Co.,  in  Derby,  and  one  in 
the  new  bank  erected  in  Worcester,  for  the 
Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster  Company,  both 
mentioned  by  us  on  previous  occasions,  were 
executed  by  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.,  of  Newman, 
street,  Oxford-street.  Messrs.  Burke  have  made 
the  revived  ancient  system  of  marble  mosaics, 
opus  incertum,  a specialty,  and  have  a large  staff 
of  Venetian  workmen  qualified  for  the  work. 
This  mode  of  flooring  might  often  be  advan- 
tageously resorted  to  instead  of  tiles. 

Memorial  Ckanctl  Screen  at  Sneinton. — 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  an  oak  chancel-screen  in 
the  parish  charch  at  Sneinton,  Notts,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Wyatt,  vicar  of  the  parish 
for  thirty-one  years.  A design  by  Mr.  Truman, 
arohiteot,  has  been  accepted.  | 


National  Health  Society. — The  committee 
have  arranged  a course  of  lectures  to  be  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Health 
Society,  in  the  roonia  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  Adam-street,  Adelphi.  This  is  the 
list: — Mr.  n.  C.  Bartlett,  Tuesday,  April  11th, 
“The  Chemistry  of  Every-day  Food”;  Miss 
Florence  Lees,  Wednesday,  May  10th,  “ Nurses 
for  the  Sick  ” ; Miss  Miranda  Hill,  Wednesday, 
May  2ith,  “The  Influenco  of  Beauty  on  the 
Life  and  Health  of  the  Nation”;  Dr.  Samuel 
Wilks,  Wednesday,  June  7th,  “ Our  Predisposu 
tion  to  Special  Forms  of  Diseaao  ” ; and  Mr. 
Easeie,  Wednesday,  June  21st,  “ Healthy 
Houses.” 

New  Workhouse  Infirmary,  Manchester. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Mannhester  Board  of 
Guardians  on  the  30th  ult.,  it  was  stated  the 
Infirmary  Building  Committee  had  considered 
the  following  tenders  which  had  been  sent  in, 
viz.  • — Mr.  Samuel  Warburton,  91,S00Z. ; Messrs. 
Robert  Neill  & Sons,  94,300Z. ; Mr.  William 
Southern,  96,5002. ; Mr. Edward  Johnson, 98,4802.^ 
and  Messrs.  Thomas  Clay  & Sons,  101,900Z.  After 
much  careful  consideration,  and  consultation  with 
the  architects,  the  committee  had  resolved  to  re- 
commend that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & 
Sons  should  be  accepted  by  the  Board.  This 
recommendation  was  adopted. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — “Lea  Huguenots, 
given  with  complete  ensemble,  is  always  a 
delight,  difficult  as  it  is  on  the  part  of  those 
who  knew  Grisi  and  Mario  in  the  opera  to  avoid 
damaging  comparisons.  At  Covent  Garden,  on 
Monday  night  last,  Signor  Carpi  fully  main- 
tained the  good  opinions  ho  won  last  season  in 
“Lohengrin”;  and  Mdlle.  d’Angeri  {Valentina} 
did  more,  for  she  showed  increased  power  and 
impressiveness.  Mdlle.'  Biauchi  was  as  good  a 
Mar>jhenta  di  JaZois  as  couid  be  desired. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitai-y 
Engineers  and  S'atveyors.— The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  District  Committee  for  the  Midlands 
will  be  held  in  the  Court  House,  Warwick,-  on 
Wednesday,  the  lythof  April.  A paper  on  the 
Water  Supply  of  Warwick,  by  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,. 
Engineer  to  the  Corporation,  will  be  read  and 
discussed,  and  the  existing  waterworks  and 
pumping-engines  will  be  iuspeobed.  This  will 
be  the  last  meeting  of  the  oommittte,  prior  to 
the  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed’s  Entertain- 
ment.— A new  second  part  is  announced  to  be 
produced  at  St.  George’s  Hall  on  the  10th  of 
April,  in  Hen  of  “A  Spanish  Bond.”  The  novelty, 
in  which  Mrs.  German  Reed,  Miss  Leonora 
Braham,  Mr.  Corney  Gi-ain,  Mr.  A.  E.  Bishop, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Reed,  will  appear,  will  be  entitled 
“ Grump’s  Menage,”  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
John  Hermitage,  with  music  by  Mr.  Fred.  E- 
Barnes. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  th© 
Fine  Arts. — At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society, 
Mr.  J.  Forbes  Robertson,  well  and  appreciatively 
known  in  literary  circles  as  an  art  critic,  lectured 
on  “ Art  in  1476.”  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  was  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a good  audience,  and  a lively 
discussion  afterwards. 

Proposed  International  Exhibition, 
Paris. — Ic  appears  to  be  definitely  settled  that 
an  International  Exhibition  shall  be  held  in 
Paris  in  1879.  A decree  has  been  issued  to 
organise  a commission  of  forty. five  persons  to 
carry  it  out. 

A House  in  Berlin. — Lord  OJo  Russell,  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  is  said  to  be  in 
negotiation  with  the  new  proprietor  of  the  hand- 
some  mansion  in  tho  Wilhelmstrasse,  lately  the 
property  of  Dr.  Strousberg,  for  a ten  years’ 
lease  of  that  building,  at  a rent  of  2,5002.  a 
year. 


TEKDEBS 

Fora  dwelling-house  in  theSouthgate-road,  Winchester, 
Mr.  A.  \V.  Galbraith,  architect.  Grates  and  chimney- 
pieces  to  be  provided  by  the  building  owner 

Crook  £1,223  0 0 

Marsh 1,050  0 0 

Bell  & Ayling 995  0 0 

Carter  & Son 96C  0 0 

Bcavis 878  0 0 

Alien  (accepted)  735  0 0 


Accepted  for  a new  vicarage,  at  Lumb,  in  Eossendale, 
Quantities  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Harry  T.  Percival 

Maden  Bros,  (masons)  £636  15  0 

"Whittaker  (joiner) 325  0 0 

Kay  (plumber)  1-45  0 0 

Kushton  (slater)  lOB  10  0 

Lord  (plasterer)  85  0 0 
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For  alteration  and  repair 
Littlehamptou : - 

Colwell  

Cheeeman  

Saewia  


at  No.  30,  South-terrace, 

.,£800  0 0 

760  0 0 

,,  500  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
at  Bardnej,  Lincoln.  Mr.  James  Thropp,  architect. 
Ouantitiea  supplied 

Sima  (in  error) £1,370  0 0 

Close  . 1,198  0 0 

Binns  1,090  0 0 

Plowman  & Son  1,050  0 0 

KendaU  899  0 0 

Slinfsby 875  0 0 

Hatoliffi  Bell  (accepted) 768  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Struggler 
Lincoln,  for  Messrs.  Cartwright  & Wilson,  brewers. 
J.  Whillon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

CrosU  & Sons £630  0 0 

Taylor  600  0 0 

Oiler  &Elsey 591  0 0 

Sims 590  0 0 

Housam  & Son 683  0 0 

Close  519  0 0 

Kendall  531  0 0 

Basker  523  10  0 


Mr 


For  the  erection  of  a proposed  house  at  Maiden,  for  Mr. 
B.  A.  Levie.  Mr.  T.  J.  May,  architect 

Croiford  4 Co £1,499  0 0! 

K.  4 E.  Smith  . 872  0 0 

Vincent  823  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton  730  0 0 ! 


For  new  stables,  coach-house,  &c.,  at  Pinewood,  Willey, 
Surrey,  for  Sir  H.  T.  Holland,  hart.,  M.P.  Quantities  by 
Mr,  W.  H,  Brayehaw  : — 

Burgess  (accepted) £333  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  brick  sewers,  with  manholes 
and  other  works,  for  the  Cadogan  and  Hans-place  Estate, 
Limited.  Second  contract.  Mr.  J.  Ashdown,  engineer: — 


Jackson  4 Shaw  £9,350  0 0 

Nowell  4 Robson 8,866  0 0 

Pearson  (accepted) 8,600  0 0 


For  premises  in  Charlotte-street,  Finsbury,  for  Mr. 
J,  K.  Farl'w.  Mr.  R.  P.  Notley,  architect : — 


Morter £1,261  0 0 

Faulkner 1,215  0.  0 

Greenwood  4 Sous 1,235  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson 1,190  0 0 

Hart 1.187  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann 1,136  0 0 


For  trimming-up  and  gravelling  roads  and  footpaths  at 
KUburn,  for  the  British  Land  Company,  Limited 

Keeble £3,563  0 0 

Dunmare  1,635  0 0 

Bloomfield 1,653  0 0 

Killingbaok  (accepted) 1,660  0 0 


For  alterations  at  Highbury  New  Park  Tavera,  for  Mr. 
Joseph  Hough.  Mr.  Chas.  Strange,  architect 

Moore £277  0 0 

Sabey 267  0 0 

Vivian,,.,, 250  0 0 

Smale  4 Taylor  (accepted)  217  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stables,  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 
Camberwell ; 

Oliver £850  0 0 

Culluni  725  0 0 

Battley  621  0 0 

Harris 598  0 0 

Fiahrr 690  0 0 

Thompson 682  0 0 

Downs  4 Co 670  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  M.-J.  T.— O.-W.  B.-B.  K.-A,  O.—W.  O.  8.-Mr.  R.- 
A.  B.  3.— M.— T.  U.— C.  H.  L-— J.  C.-R.  M,  B.-W.  8.  V.— E.  a.C.— 
a.  0.  T-— Mr.  H.— J.  H.  B.— H,  M.  G.— C.  8.— J-  F.— H.  11-  C.— 
H-  J.  J.— J.  A.— P.  H.  B.— F.  P.— A.  B.— A,  8.— W.  G.  D.-W.  T.— 
A.  H.  A.  (please  send pattlcu]4i8},—QaoDdsm(lu type).— F.  W.  0. 
cannot  undertake  to  do  our  corTeepondents'  “80013"). — W.  B.  (nes-t 
week).— T.  B.  (next  week).  — J.  J.  S.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decILne  pointing  out  books  and  givln 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  (acts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  most  be  acoompanled 
by  the  name  and  addreaa  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  tor 
publication. 

Note.— The  respoDilbUity  of  slgued  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

GOOD  FKIDAY. 

“ THE  BUILDER,"  for  the  week  ending 
APRIL  15i7i,  ivill  be  published  at  ELEVEN 
a.m.  on  THURSDAY,  ISth  instant.  Advertise- 
ments for  insertion  in  that  Number  must 
therefore  reach  the  OJJice  before  THREE 
p.m.  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  I'Zth. 


CHAR(JES  FOR 

-yyANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BITUATION8  VACANT. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under Is.  6d. 

Bach  additional  Uue  (about  ten  words)  Oa  fid, 

SITVATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . 2s.  Sd, 

Each  addilunal  line  (about  ten  words) Us.  fid. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


For  rebuilding  No.  141,  White  CrosB-atreet,  St.  Luke  b> 
for  Mr.  John  Knowles.  Mr.  .J.  W.  Saunders,  architect- 
■Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brayshaw 

^ Knight  £880  0 0 

Burgess 683  0 0 

Read  4 Bon  (accepted) 616  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  schools  at  Moseley  village,  for  the 
Wedaestleld  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  D.  GrilHii.  architect 


Clark  '. £1,670  0 0 

Groves 1,611  13  0 

G.  4 F.  Higham  1,600  0 0 

J.  4 W.  Cockerill  (acceptedj  ...  1,510  0 0 


For  restoration  of  Wellow  Church,  Notts.  Mr. 
Birch,  architect: — 

In  Oak. 

Hopkinson  ...£1,668  0 5 

Young 1,426  10  0 

Clipsham  1,397  0 0 


In  Deal. 

..  £1,378  12  f 
..  1,295  10  C 
..  1,132  0 t 


For  the  erection  of  Board  school,  at  Newtown,  for  the 
(U  D.)  Disley-Stanley  School  Board.  Mr.  J,  A.  Brtwn, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Taylor  4 
Jackson: — ...... 

Goddard..... £2,600  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Up  Hill  Post-'ffice, 
for  Mr.  Lillburn.  Messrs.  Drnry  4 Mortimer,  archi- 
tects : — 

Sims  (accepted)  £178  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Chatham  House,  13-v,  High-road, 
Koigbtsbridge,  for  Captain  Mercier.  Mr.  A.  Payne, 


Reading 

Nash  

Turrell 

Brass  4 Son  

Prout  

Sholl4  Jones 

Stephenson 

Staines  4 Son  

Lee  4 Co 

Croxford  4 Co 

Wagner  

Aitehison  4 Walker. 

LinQeld  

Lacy  (accepted)  .... 


£2,127  0 
2,375  0 
2,337  0 
2,303  0 
2.300  0 
2,2,31  0 
2,201  0 
2,113  0 
2,131  0 
2,093  0 
2.017  0 
1,977  0 
1.809  0 
1,8C1  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


'■THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ut  the  rate  of  19s,  per  annum. 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  foramounts  emder  5b.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office. 
Ring-straei,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDBINIER. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Merohauta. 

Id8t  of  Pricea  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&taj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Coraham,  Wilts.  [Adtt.] 
Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
uanal  sand,  is  mnch  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  dnished  in  mneb  less  time  at  less  ooet. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  leas  than  half  its  prioe. — 21^,  Mill* 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Dectr  Si-^i 


Q^alTi  SLona  Office, 

Corsl^cLiTx,  TVilfs, 


li^estivood  Grromxcl  Stone. 


T^^c  want  of  a Cri'onndL  Stone  sn.penioT'  to  tlte  Sox  G-i'onnd.,  7ia.s  long 
heen  recognised,  and  we  are  now  in  a j)OBitioi^  to  meet  tJtat  want. 

Oar  Qaarries  at  ^Vestwood  are  gtrodacing  a Oroand  Stone  of  excellent 
gaality , wlticli  savpasses  the  Sox  Grozznd  in  tlze  following  jfartiezjztars. 


Evemi  ess  of  TemtiiJ^e, 

Sonsdness . 
SlhCL'peliriess . 


Deptlz.  tn  JBed^. 


It  is  freefz'ozn  Izard  hars  azzd  soft  ctazjezj  heds. 
It  can  he  retied  ozz  not  to  open  ventg. 

Tire  rock  heing  natarallzj  soand  it  is  not  zzeces- 
sazp  to  cat  it  into  a variety  of  slzapes  izzoz'der 
to  renxove  vents,  Tlze  blocks  az^e  tlzerefoz^c sgzzare 
and  sizapely , and  cazz  he  cozxvez^ted  zvitk  ike 
smallest  waste. 

dflocks  five  cLZxd  six  feet  deep  az^e  z'eadAly 
' ' obtained. 

The  Qaarzdes  Jiave  heen  worked  zzz  a pjrizzxitiv'e  zzxanzxer  for  apwaz^ds  of 
a cezxtzzz'zj , and  the  local  hazlzlings  in  wixiclx  the  stozxe  has  heen  ased  fzxz'zxish 
aznple  evidezxce  of  its  dzirahilztzj  azzd  effective  appeazazzee. 

Tixe  cost  of  ohtainizzg  the  Westwood  Stozxe  is  zzzore  than  that  of  rifox 
Stone,  and  it  is  Uxez^efoz^e  zxecessazaj  foz^  zzs  to  chazye  Uvo  pence  pez^  foot  czibe 
extra  foz'  it.  Jdt  tlxis  price  it  is  the  cheapest  as  welt  as  the  zzxost  satisfaclozvj 
Gz^ozzzxd  Stone  zzz  the  rixaz'lxet.  We  have  z'ecezxtly  operxed  gzzarzhes  ozx  Cozztbe 
S)own,  which  az-'e  pzpdzxcizz.y  sLozxe  of  cxccllezxt  gzzality.  We  cozxtinzzc  to  szxpply 
Corsham  Sfowzx,  Cozxslxam  iRidge,  Sox  Gz^ozznd,  and  i/Jz'essed  Stone, 
ytoaz^  comzzzands  aizva.ys  oblige,  ijozzi'S  iz'iily, 

SijdIfd)SSS,  S^\.  CWDsQlS,  fj'  Co.,Sizzxited. 
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Ucalth,  Water,  and  Gas. 

*OT  a few  interesting  par. 

' ticulare  with  regard  to  the 
I population,  as  well  as  to  the 
sanitary  movement,  of  the 
j metropolis,  are  given  in 
I the  last  Report  of  the 
Registrar-General.  The  in- 
' crease  in  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  during  the  past 
year,  was  41,459,  of  which 
figures  41,358  represent  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
and  the  remaining  3,101  the 
balance  of  country  immigra- 
tion. The  balance  between 
the  number  of  the  sexes,  which 
is  the  teat— -at  least,  which 
genealogy  shows  to  have  often 
been  the  test, — of  decrease  in 
the  reproductive  power  of 
race,  retains  its  normal  pro- 
portion,  the  extra  number  of 
births  and  deaths  of  males  very 
I nearly  counterbalancing  one  an- 
other. More  boy  babies  are  born 
than  girls  j but  more  boys  die  at 
an  early  age,  so  that  the  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  is  normally 
maintained.  We  find  indications  of  the  result  of 
the  wholesale  clearance  and  demolition  of  over- 
crowded houses  that  have  for  some  time  past 
been  going  on  in  the  metropolis  to  be  given  in  a 
very  marked  manner  in  the  Report.  The  average 
number  of  inhabitants  per  house  in  1869  was 
.given  in  the  Report  for  that  year  at  7'8  persons. 
In  the  past  year  the  density  of  population  was 
reduced  by  no  less  than  15  per  cent-,  the  average 
number  of  inhabitants  per  house  being  only  6'6. 
This  great  improvement  as  to  the  crowding  of 
houses  must  beset  off  against  a general  increase 
in  density  of  population  per  acre  of  40  to  44 
persons.  The  rate  of  mortality  for  1875  was 
237  deaths  out  of  every  10,000  persons.  In  1869 
it  was  246  deaths  out  of  the  same  number. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Registrar-General  that> 
under  tbe  existing  sanitary  conditions  prevailing 
in  England,  the  rate  of  mortality  increases  with 
the  density  of  the  population ; and  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  rates  of  increase  is  such  that 
the  increase  in  tbe  former  is  as  the  eighth  root 
of  the  increase  of  the  latter.  Of  course,  any 
facts  inconsietent  with  such  a theory  can  be  set 
down  to  a change  in  existing  conditions.  Thns, 
to  find  an  improvement  in  life-rate  to  the  amount 
of  4 per  cent,  coincident  with  a deterioration  by 
reason  of  augmented  density  to  the  amount  of 
10  per  cent.,  shows  that  sanitary  reform  has 
been  both  active  and  effective.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  but  remark  that  a mathematical 
proportion  so  subtle,  far-fetched,  and  inexplic- 
able  as  is  involved  by  tbe  extraction  of  the 
eighth  root  of  a given  number,  does  not  commend 
itself  to  reception.  In  all  relations  in  which 
the  increase  follows  the  law  of  a series  of  squares 
or  of  cubes,  a mathematical  reason  may  usually 
be  detected.  When  we  pass  the  third  dimension 


we  leave  the  region  of  geometry.  Althongb 
coinoidences  may  exist,  we  should  be  very  slow 
to  imagine  that  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
physiological  law  can  be  indicated  by  such  an 
extraordinary  process.  As  we  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  assumed  identity  of  sanitary  conditions, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  anomalous  results  as  to 
density,  it  is  far  more  natural  to  conclude  that 
we  have  attributed  too  much  permanence  to  the 
former  element,  and  have  assigned  an  imaginary 
value  to  the  latter.  Again,  density  may  be 
viewed  under  two  aspects,  as  it  affects  the  dis- 
trictj  and  as  it  affects  the  house.  Of  these  two, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  expect  that  the  latter 
was  by  far  the  moat  potent  element  in  the  sani- 
tary  condition. of  a city.  It  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  respective  ratesof  mortality  which 
prevail  in  the  metropolis  and  in  our  larger  towns 
depend  far  more  closely  on  tbe  state  of  the 
most  unhealthy  districts,  and  thus  on  tbe  maxi- 
mum  mortality  of  the  worst  abodes,  than  on  the 
difference  between  the  more  open  and  better, 
built  portions  of  the  towns.  If  so,  overcrowd- 
ing in  comparatively  a few  number  of  houses  is 
a more  serious  evil,  as  measured  by  the  average 
death-rate  of  the  town,  than  increase  of  density 
per  acre  by  building  and  inhabiting  new  houses. 
In  this  view  of  the  case,  if  an  increase  of 
density  of  four  or  five  persons  per  acre  is  accom- 
panied  by  such  an  improvement  in  the  way  of 
pulling  down  over-crowded  booses  as  to  reduce 
the  average  number  of  inhabitants  per  house 
from  7'8  to  6 6,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
effect  of  the  increase  per  acre  would  be  alto- 
gether inappreciable, — or,  to  say  tbe  very  least, 
incapable  of  even  approximate  determination. 

The  increase  which  has  actually  taken  place 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Ken- 
sington, Hampstead,  Islington,  Hackney,  Mile- 
end  Old  Town,  Poplar,  St.  Olave,  Southwark, 
Lambeth,  Wandsworth,  Camberwell,  Greenwich, 
and  Lewisham.  The  number  of  residents  (that 
is  to  say,  of  persons  who  sleep)  in  the  City  seems 
to  be  steadily  on  the  decrease,  and  likely  to 
continue  to  decline  in  proportion  to  the  archi- 
teotural  improvement  of  this  portion  of  the 
metropolis.  The  area  of  the  municipal  and  Par- 
liamentary limits  of  the  City  of  London,  accord- 
ing  to  the  latest  publication  on  the  subject,  covers 
650  acres.  The  population  of  this  district  in 
1871  was  returned  at  74,688,  which  gives  a den- 
sity  of  between  114  and  115  souls  per  acre.  The 
area  of  London  within  the  Registrar-General’s 
tables  of  mortality  is  returned  by  the  same 
authority  (Mr.  Firth),  at  75,362  acres,  the  popu- 
latlon  of  which,  at  the  middle  of  the  present 
year,  is  estimated  at  3,445,160.  This  gives  a 
density  of  45  souls  per  acre.  A third  town  is 
mentioned  in  the  Report,  as  comprising  what  is 
called  Greater  London.  This  area  extends  over 
the  City  and  metropolitan  police  district.  It  is  a 
circle  including  all  parishes  of  which  any  part  is 
within  a radius  of  12  miles  from  Charing-cross, 
and  all  parishes  which  come  entirely  within  a 
radius  of  15  miles  from  the  same  central  point. 
This  area  comprehends  693  equate  miles,  being 
equivalent  to  tbe  area  of  a circle  of  14  9 miles 


radius.  It  includes  Richmond  and  Kingston,  in 
Surrey;  Bromley,  in  Kent;  Brentford,  Harrow, 
and  Uxbridge,  in  Middlese.x ; Cbeshunt,  in 
Hertfordshire ; and  Stratford  and  Barking,  in 
Essex.  The  bounds  were  fixed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  area  is  equivalent  to  446,720  acres  ; 
and  the  population  is  estimated  by  the  Registrar. 
General  at  4,207,167  for  1875.  The  density  is 
thus  about  ten  souls  per  acre,  or  rather  less  than 
a fourth  of  that  of  the  second  zone.  The  rate 
of  mortality  of  Greater  London  is  22  7 ; of  which 
3'7  is  by  zymotic  diseases.  In  the  outer  ring 
alone  the  annual  mortality  is  set  dowu  at  the 
corrected  rate  of  17'9.  But  fever  is  more  fatal 
in  this  outer  ring  than  in  inner  London.  The 
sewage  of  this  district  is  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition,  and  the  water  supply  is  inadequate.  For 
the  service  of  this  whole  great  province  of  Greater 
London  there  are  forty-eight  gas  oompanies  ; 
fourteen  in  inner  London,  and  thirty-four  in  the 
outer  ring ; and  seventeen  water  companies,  eight 
in  inner  London,  nine  in  the  outer  ring.  Five 
local  boards  only  have  yet  supplied  their  districts 
with  water.  As  to  the  companies  in  the  inner 
district,  the  share  capital  of  nine  gas  com- 
panies is  returned  at  10,‘482,900^.,  and  the  loans 
raised  by  them  at  1,729,212?.;  making  a total 
capital  of  12,212,112?.  The  total  capital  expended 
by  the  eight  metropolitan  water  companies  is 
stated  at  10,738,716?.  The  annual  payments  by 
way  of  dividend  and  interest  on  tbe  above  capital 
of  22,950,828?.  were  by  the  last  published 
accounts  981,176?.  for  the  gas  companies,  and 
662,483?.  for  the  water  companies  ; being 
1,643,6591.  in  all.  This  gives  a rate  of  interest 
of  a little  over  eight  per  cent,  for  the  gas  com- 
panies, and  a little  over  six  per  cent,  for  the 
water  companies,  the  average  paid  on  the  aggre- 
gate capital  being  a little  over  seven  per  cent. 

The  Registrar-General  is  not  content  with  the 
sanitary  and  purely  statistical  information  of 
which  his  report  contains  so  much.  He  enters 
into  the  subject  of  the  heavy  pressure  of  rates 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and 
expresses  his  opinion  that  they  might  be  supplied 
with  gas  aud  water  at  half  the  present  cost.  The 
paid-np  capital  is  stated  by  tbe  Registrar  at 
20,667,555?.,  and  the  profits  at  1,627,454?.  In 
this  statement  there  is  some  discrepancy  as  com- 
pared  with  which  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Firth. 
The  difference  of  the  year  taken  for  analysis 
explains  the  difference  of  annual  profit,  and  a 
portion  of  the  loan  capital  appears  to  have  been 
left  out  of  sight ; so  that  tbe  profit  of  the 
compaoiesseems  to  be  estimated  by  the  Registrar- 
General  at  nearly  one  per  cent,  too  much,  or  at 
eight  per  cent,  instead  of  seven  per  cent. 
Thus  the  saving  which  that  officer  considers 
could  be  effected,  and  which  he  sets 
down  at  800,000?.  per  annum,  is  over-stated 
by  nearly  200,0001.  Nor  does  it  appear  in 
any  way  clear  how  the  ratepayers  are  to  set 
to  work  to  obtain  so  desirable  a reduction. 
The  companies  are  in  possession  of  the  ground. 
They  have  rights,  more  orless  just  and  equitable, 
more  or  less  firmly  secured  by  their  several  Acts 
of  Parliament.  The  holders  of  property  which 
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Las  cost,  so  fcir  as  the  capital  accounts  can  be 
relied  on,  twenty-twomillions  sterling,  and  which, 
if  we  take  a four  per  cent,  stock  at  par,  is  worth 
in  the  market  thirty,  eight  millions  sterling, 
would  make  a very  hard  fight  to  maintain  their 
actual  status,  even  though  that  status  may  be 
regarded  as  a monopoly  preying  upon  the  pocktta 
of  three  millions  of  citizens.  That  unity  of 
direction  ought  to  obtain,  few  persons  will  be 
disposed  to  deny.  If  diversity  of  sources  of 
supply  allowed  cf  a wholesome,  and  not  a 
ruinous,  competition,  the  caso  might  be  other, 
wise.  But  the  system  of  districting  has  so  far 
been  carried  out  that  the  former  contests 
between  the  various  companies  have  been 
succeeded  by  that  mutual  respect  of  each  for  the 
district  boundaries  of  one  another  which  allows 
the  average  prices  to  be  fully  kept  up.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  monopoly  is  to  be  abated, 
except  at  a cost  which  would  leave  the  rate- 
payers  but  little  benefited  by  the  change.  The 
sanction  by  the  Legislature  of  new  competing 
companies  would  no  doubt  render  the  existing 
companies  disposed  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of 
their  property  at  a reduced  rate.  But  the  mere 
proposal  to  make  new  compianies,  even  if  sanc- 
lioned  by  Parliament,  would  have  but  little 
effect  in  this  direction.  It  would  not  be  until 
the  good  faith  and  resolution  of  the  new  associa- 
tion was  vouched  by  the  expenditure  of  their 
capital,  that  those  who  hold  the  ground  would  be 
convinced  that  their  antagonists  were  in  earnest, 
and  had  the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  fight 
them.  The  remedy,  then,  would  be  as  bad  as 
the  malady,  as  the  capital  account  would  be 
doubled  by  the  cost  of  the  new  works,  oven  if  the 
original  stock  were  thns  reduced  to  a par  value. 

While,  then,  we  fully  admit  that  the  pressure 
of  the  present  gas  and  water  rates,  which  the 
Kegiatrar-General  puts  at  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound,' 
and  which  we  reckon  at  11.  Ss.  9d.  per  head  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  London  of  the  bills  of 
mortality,  is  excessive;  and  while  we  admit  that 
the  Legislature  has  shown  the  same  improvi- 
dence  and  want  of  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
general  public  in  dealing  with  the  gas  and  water 
supplies  of  London  that  it  has  evinced,  on  a 
still  more  gigantic  scale,  in  making  over  the  fee 
simple  of  the  railways  to  the  several  railway 
companies,  wo  confess  that  we  are  at  a loss  as 
to  the  remedy.  The  nation  has  made  a bad  bar- 
gain.  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  it  is 
not,  for  that  reason, — according  to  those  prin. 
ciples  of  honour  which  we  trust  not  to  outlive, — 
entitled  to  repudiate  that  bargain.  All  that  can 
be  done,  so  far  as  we  see,  is  to  look  the  matter 
in  the  face.  A frank  admission  of  legislative 
error  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken.  A resolution 
to  keep  good  faith  onght  to  be  unnecessary;  but 
some  intimation  of  the  acknowledgment  of  this 
duty  might  very  well  accompany  the  first  effort 
of  Parliament  to  right  itself  in  the  matter.  The 
case  tbos  laid  down,  the  fact  being  admitted 
that  the  companies  hold  rights  which  are  opposed 
to  pnblio  policy,  bub  which  are  none  the  less 
under  the  sanction  of  the  public’faith,  the  exer. 
cise  of  a stringent  supervision  will  be  the  un- 
questionable right  of  the  functionaries  whose ' 
duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  j 
nation.  The  actual  rights  of  each  company  I 
should  be  accurately  and  authoritatively  deter-  I 
mined.  Such  operations  as  the  issuing  of  new  i 
stock  at  a nominal  rate,  so  as  to  increase  the 
dividends  under  a false  pretext,  should  be  ex- 
posed  and  set  to  rights.  Those  conditions  as  to 
photometric  value  of  gas,  and  chemical  purity 
of  water,  as  to  which  the  public  or  the  adminis- 
tratiou  have  a right  to  insist,  should  be  sternly 
and  unremittingly  insisted  on.  It  is  certain  that  a 
policy  of  this  kind,  at  oneo  honest  and  resolute, 
would  tend  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  rate- 
payer. Either  his  payment  would  be  reduced,  or 
the  article  supplied  to  him  would  be  so  much 
improved  in  quality  that  the  result  would  be  the 
same. 

According  to  the  figures  above  given,  we  find 
that  the  daily  water  supply  of  London  is  529,752 
metric  tons  per  diem,  or  56  tons  per  inhabitant 
per  annnm.  Ibcannot  be  deemed  that  this  is  an 
ample  supply.  The  cost  price  to  the  consumer 
comes  to  almost  exactly  I'-ld.  per  ton,  nor  can 
this  bo  regarded  as  exorbitant.  The  question 
of  purity  is  another  matter.  But  if  we  regard 
the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  drinking,  for 
cooking,  and  for  washing,  per  each  individual, 
we  must  admit  that  of  the  allowance  of  33  gal. 
Ions  per  head  per  diem  very  little  goes  to  these 
purposes.  It  is  manufacture  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sewage  and  the  water-closet  system  on  the 
other,  that  makes  the  great  demand.  The  great 
brewers  use  their  own  wells  ; so  do  other  great 


establishments.  The  Bank  of  England  has  done 
so  since  1862,  when  it  sank  a well  for  90  ft.  into 
the  chalk,  in  which  the  water  has  subsided  since 
that  time  until  it  now  stands  at  120  ft.  below  the 
surface.  If  we  allow  10  per  cent.,  or  say  the 
odd  6 tons  per  head  per  anuum,  for  water  of  a 
degree  of  parity  fib  for  personal  use,  the  remain, 
ing  50  tons  might,  without  disadvantage,  be  of 
a somewhat  less  degree  of  parity.  It  is  far  from 
impossible  that  the  great  question  of  water  supply 
will  have  thus  to  be  regarded  hereafter,  though 
it  is  not  the  course  we  should  advocate. 

As  to  gas,  the  case  is  much  harder  upon  the 
Londoner.  In  the  first  place,  the  actual  price 
per  head  that  he  pays  for  this  great  conve- 
nience,— we  cannot  call  it  a necessary,  and  we 
will  not  call  it  a luinry, — is  very  high.  It  is  as 
mnch  as  17s.  3d.  per  head  per  annum,  or  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  water,  this 
charge,  of  course  including  the  cost  of  the 
lighting  of  the  thoroughfares,  which  is  a matter 
of  police  and  public  safety,  as  well  as  the  lighting 
of  shops,  churches,  pubHo  edifices,  and  private 
buildings,  which  goes  in  diminution  of  domestic 
expenditure.  As  to  this  supply,  there  is  ample 
j room  for  improvement.  Coal  gas  has  great 
I disadvantages,  as  well  as  great  advantages,  as 
I an  illuminating  medium.  Its  use  is  nob  free 
from  danger.  As  at  present  made  and  purified 
it  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  persons, 
with  whom  wo  are  not  altogether  disposed  to 
disagree,  inadmissible  in  sleeping  or  private 
living  apartments.  Althongh  an  excellent  light 
for  the  streets,  for  promenading  purposes,  or  for 
any  cases  where  close  use  of  the  vision  is  not 
needed,  it  is  a very  trying  light  for  the  reader, 
the  worker,  and  the  draughtsman.  Its  reflection 
from  paper  is  very  trying  to  the  eyes.  Its  effect 
on  the  atmosphere  of  a house  is  known  by  the 
fact  that  plants  will  not  live  in  rooms  lighted  by 
gas.  Therefore  we  are  far  from  thinking  that 
there  is  no  room  for  improvement,  and  for 
radical  improvement,  in  a mode  of  illumination 
that  baa  now  been  practised  for  two-thirds  of  a 
century.  That  view  refers  to  gas  of  the  beat 
quality  now  produced.  But  bow  much  of  the 
London  gas  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  what 
price  is  it  produced,  as  well  as  at  what  price  is 
it  sold  ? The  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company, 
according  to  Jlr.  Firth,  in  187-i  charged  5s.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  for  fifteen-candle  gas.  This  is 
at  the  rate  of  3fd.  per  candle  for  1,000  feet.  At 
the  same  time  the  South  Metropolitan  Company 
was  supplying  fourteen-candle  gas  at  3s.  per 
1,000  ft.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  2'57d.  per  candle 
per  1,000  ft,,  or  at  the  price  of  Ss.  5T3d.  per 
1,000  ft.  for  aixteen-candle  gas.  It  cannot  be 
protended  that  it  costs  one  gas  company  Is.  6d. 
more  to  anpply  1,000  ft.  of  sixteen-candle  gas 
than  it  costs  another.  Thus  as  between  the  com- 
panies themselves  there  is  ample  proof  that  it  is 
nob  the  legitimate  profit  of  a manufacturing 
business  that  regulates  the  price  charged  to  the 
consumer. 

As  to  the  actual  maximum  price  proper  for  the 
supply  of  a good  pore  gas  in  London,  it  may  be 
more  difficult  to  speak.  The  freight  of  coal 
from  Sunderland,  which  has  lately  been  quoted  j 
at  12g.  per  ton  of  21  cwb.,  may  be  taken  as  I 
showing  the  limit  of  extra  cost  as  far  as  the  ' 
supply  of  the  chief  material  is  concerned.  The 
rate  of  wages  is  also  higher  than  in  most ! 
provincial  towns.  Still,  we  can  obtain  some 
light  on  the  subject.  The  South  Metropolitan 
Company  paid  ten  per  cent,  to  its  shareholders 
out  of  its  price  of  2id.  per  candle  per  1,000  feet.  ' 
The  total  income  of  the  nine  gas  companies  is 
tabulated  by  Mr.  Firth  at  3,703,1981. ; the  total . 
expenditure,  exclusive  of  interest  and  capital,  at ! 
2,767,2661.  That  is  equivalent  to  a profit  of 
about  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure.  Ifwo 
take  the  2Jd.  of  the  South  Metropolitan  as 
representing  the  income  earned,  we  shall  find 
that  the  cost  of  prodacing  1.000  cubic  feet  of 
l-candle  gas  is  l-93d. — say  a little  under  2d.  At 
Bradford,  in  1872,  the  price  of  gas  was  at  the 
rate  of  2d.  per  candle  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  the 
works  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation. 
It  does  not  therefore  seem  that  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  that  good  gas  can  be  produced  in 
London  at  the  price  of  from  2d.  to  2id.  per 
candle,  or  at  a redaction  of  thirty-three  per 
cent,  on  the  price  now  paid  by  the  consumer. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  thirty-three  per  cent, 
is  an  altogether  disproportionate  profit  to  be 
enjoyed  by  a manufacturer,  whether  a private 
firm  or  an  incorporated  company.  Still  it  is 
clear  that  the  Eegistrar-General  overstates  the 
matter  in  assuming  that  it  would  be  practicable 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  gas  supply  of  London 
by  fifty  per  cent. 


The  outfall  of  the  sewers  of  London,  in  a week 
in  which  there  is  no  rain,  is  stated  by  the 
Registrar. General  at  nearly  20,000  tons  daily 
less  than  the  water  supply  delivered.  It  is  nob 
surprising  to  find  such  an  amount,  which  is  about 
l-26th  part  of  the  total  supply,  lost  by  evapora- 
tion or  surface  discharge.  But  the  average  out- 
fall is  stated  at  628,000  tons,  or  103,000  tons 
more  than  the  supply  furnished  by  the  water 
companies  j and  in  a wet  week  the  outflow 
reached  898,000  metric  tons,  being  378,000  tons, 
or  upwards  of  seventy  per  cent.,  more  than  the 
quantity  pumped  in.  The  difference,  of  course, 
is  due  to  the  rainfall.  It  is  obvious  from  these 
figures  how  great  is  the  cost  of  the  dilution  of 
the  sewage  by  rain-water.  On  the  old  system 
of  flushing,  a heavy  shower  was  a godsend  to 
the  sewers,  and  swept  away  sediment  that  had 
been  collecting  through  a series  of  rainless  days. 
But  when  33  gallons  per  head  of  population  are 
daily  poured  through  the  sewers,  the  conditions  of 
the  case  are  altogether  altered.  No  extra  flashing 
ought  to  be  requisite.  All  that  is  done  is  to  pollute 
the  rain-water,  which  might  pass  innocuously  into 
the  Thames,  after  having  done  good  work  on  roofs 
and  pavements,  and  to  impose  on  the  service  of 
the  sewers  from  twenty  to  seventy  per  cent, 
more  duty  than  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
perform.  As  the  taxation  impost  in  order  to 
meet  the  current 'expenses  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  amounts  to  two  shillings  per 
inhabitant  per  annnm,  it  thus  appears  that  from 
4d.  to  lOd.  per  head  is  entailed  upon  the  rate- 
payer by  the  fact  that  the  system  of  sewers  has 
been  constructed  on  the  principle  of  mixing  up 
the  storm  water  with  the  house  sewage. 

We  have  not  exhausted  the  theme  of  the 
Report  of  the  Registrar-General.  Bub  the  topics 
which  we  have  omitted  are  likely  to  be  of  less 
general  interest  than  those  on  which  we  have 
remarked.  The  whole  subject  is  fairly  put  before 
the  world,  and  the  result  must  be  the  advance- 
ment of  sanitary  and  economic  science. 


STUDIES  IN  DESIGN. 

The  new  illustrated  work  on  decorative  design, 
by  Dr.  Dresser,*  which  is  being  brought  out  in 
twenty  monthly  parts,  will  shortly  be  completed. 
Each  “part”  contains  a short  chapter  laying 
down  principles  and  rules  in  regard  to  some 
special  point  or  situation  in  the  decoration  of 
dwellings  (chiefly),  and  three  large  chromo- 
lithograph plates,  very  well  executed,  of  speci- 
mens of  decorative  design,  illustrative  of  the 
author’s  principles,  and  intended  also  as  sugges- 
tions  for  their  further  working  out.  The  separate 
parts,  each  iu  a pretty  cover,  itself  a good  speoi- 
men  of  simple  but  suitable  decoration,  certainly 
offer  a very  good  half-crown’s  worth  to  the  sub- 
scriber. 

To  moat  of  our  readers  Dr.  Dresser’s  general 
tendencies  in  decorative  design,  as  well  as  his 
capacity  to  give  instruotion  on  the  eubjeofc,  are 
I so  well  known,  partly  from  previous  reviews  or 
; notices  of  works  iu  these  columns,  that  we  need 
hardly  say  anything  on  that  head  here.  The 
coloured  illustrations  consist  of  designs  for  ceil- 
ings and  ceiling  diapers,  wall-papers,  borders, 
powderings,  &o.  Looking  at  these  generally,  wo 
cannot  but  think,  while  admiring  the  brilliancy 
and  piquancy  of  many  of  them,  and  the  true 
perception  of  the  treatment  of  conventional 
form  as  baaed  upon  nature  which  they  evince, 
that  these  designs  illustrate,  to  some  extent,  a 
tendency  to  the  exaggeration  of  certain  qualities, 
leading  to  a mannerism  which  we  have  seen 
traces  of  in  former  books  by  the  author,  but  not 
so  much  developed  as  here.  The  lines  of  Dr. 
Dresser’s  designs  have  a tendency  to  become  too 
angular,  stiff,  and  bordering  on  the  grotesque  ; 
humour  seems  to  predominate  in  them  rather 
than  elegance.  The  author  remarks  iu  one 
chapter  that  the  aim  of  all  true  art  is  “ repose,” 
which  is  rather  a sweeping  assertion,  and  cer- 
tainly not  altogether  a true,  or  at  any  rate,  a 
full  statement  of  the  case ; but  if  it  were,  the 
designs  accompanying  the  book  would  hardly 
illnstrate  the  principle,  as  their  main  character- 
istic is  not  repose,  certainly.  Balance  of  colour 
there  is  in  most  of  them,  though  the  harmonies 
strike  us  as  rather  outr^  sometimes,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  centre  ornaments  on  Plate  xl., 
or  the  ourious  and  very  heated  combination  at 
the  top  of  Plate  xxxi.  Bat  in  regard  to  form,  the 
lines  of  the  designs  tend  in  many  cases  to  a 
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very  elbowing  and  fidgety  appearance,  which 
is  not  very  eatiafactory  to  the  eye.  We  should 
hardly  consider  “repose”  the  oharaoterisfcio  of 
the  large  ceiling  design,  Plate  xiii. : richness 
there  is  in  it,  and  the  parts  are  carefully  put 
together  upon  a homogeneous  motive } but  it  is 
rather  too  pronounced  for  really  good  taste,  and 
the  large  curling  conventional  leaves  of  strong 
crimson  which  form  an  important  portion  of  the 
decoration  are  too  heavy  and  obtrusive  j the 
more  so  because  they,  as  well  as  some  other 
details  in  the  design,  are  shaded  or  tinted  so  as 
to  gain  a certain  degree  of  relief : had  the  whole 
been  perfectly  flat,  and  some  of  the  stronger 
colours  toned  down  or  used  in  smaller  proper- 
tions,  we  should  surmise  the  result  would  be 
more  satisfactory.  In  this  and  one  or  two 
other  designs  for  ceiling  decoration,  we  should 
question  whether  the  colouring  was  not  a little 
too  strong  for  applioation  to  dwelling-rooms  of 
the  ordinary  height,  where  the  object'oertainly 
should  be  to  raise  the  oeiling  surface,  not  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  eye.  For  other  situa- 
tions we  are  quite  in  favour  of  the  use  of  decisive 
colour,  and  the  obtaining  of  repose  and  breadth 
by  due  balance  and  harmony  of  rich  tints  rather 
than  by  the  redaction  of  the  colours  to  harm- 
less and,  at  the  same  time,  weak  and  ineffective 
neutrals  and  tertiaries,  to  which  the  modern 
French  system  of  decoration  too  much  inclines. 
The  decorator  who  takes  refuge  in  these  neutral 
regions  sometimes  gains  the  credit  of  good  taste 
and  reflned  feeling,  in  the  avoidance  of  glare 
and  glitter,  when  the  real  truth  perhaps  is  that 
he  is  afraid  of  the  stronger  tones,  aud  has  not 
mastered  them  sufficiently  to  use  them  without 
glare,  and  to  make  them  subservient  to  a bar. 
monious  and  subdued  yet  rich  effect.  Dr. 
Dresser  is  fully  equal  to  thisj  but  the  one 
thing  we  complain  of  a little  is  that  his  recent 
tastes  seem  to  have  led  him  towards  the  too 
frequent  employment,  in  his  combinations,  of 
certain  pink  and  yellow  tones,  the  latter 
especially,  which,  though  no  doubt  harmonising, 
according  to  the  principles  of  chromatic  propor- 
tion, with  their  surroandings,  are  not  to  our 
thinking  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

Of  the  class  of  designs  consisting  of  mono- 
chrome, that  is  to  say,  of  a single  colour  or  tone 
relieved  on  a background  of  another  (generally 
deeper)  tone,  all  the  specimens  given  by  Dr. 
Dresser  are  admirable  in  point  of  style,  and  show 
a true  perception  of  the  relation  between  natural 
forms  and  ornament.  In  these  designs,  in  which 
form  is  the  predominant  interest,  the  author 
seems  to  be  truer  to  his  artistic  instincts  and 
trpiuing  than  in  the  decorations  in  varied  colour, 
in  which  a tendency  to  adopt  angular  and  some- 
what  uncouth  forms  seems  to  predominate.  In 
one  of  the  most  suggestive  studies  in  point  of 
colour,  the  centra  ornament  in  Pi.  xxv.,  the 
forms  which  the  lines  of  the  design  assume  seem 
to  our  eyes  (we  hope  we  may  be  pardoned) 
almost  ugly.  As  a study  of  colour  this  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  in  the  book;  ib  represents  the 
combination  ofcoloursin  harmony  with  each  other, 
while  they  at  the  same  time  have  reference  to, 
and  harmonise  with,  a general  coloored  ground : 
a difficult  problem  to  deal  with  satisfactorily. 
The  want  of  grace  of  form  in  this  and  others  is, 
we  imagine,  the  result  of  a rather  too  strong 
effort  at  originality,  which  often  leads  to  the 
determinate  selection  of  a form  on  account  of 
novelty  rather  than  beauty.  That  it  is  from  no 
lack  of  real  perception  of  elegance  of  form  on  the 
part  of  the  author  is  evident  enough ; witness  the 
designs  for  small  wall  ornaments  on  Plate  xxsvii., 
which  are  charming  both  in  line  and  colour. 

There  is  one  point  we  should  like  to  draw  at- 
tention  to,  especially  in  reference  to  designs  of 
one  colour  on  aground, — the  importance  of  con- 
sidering the  forms  of  the  interspaces  as  well  as 
of  the  main  design.  If  these  form  too  regular 
and  connected  a series  of  lines  they  will,  espe- 
cially where  the  tints  employed  are  strong  and 
strongly  contrasted,  create  a confnsion  in  the  eye 
betwoan  the  real  design  and  the  ground.  This 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  darker  of  the 
two  wall-patterns  shown  on  Plate  xxxix.  This  is 
really  a diaper  of  red  conventional  buds,  with  a 
yellow  centre-leaf  on  a black  ground ; but  the 
interstioes  form  such  marked  and  regular  lines 
that  the  first  impression  on  the  eye  is  that  of  a 
trellis  of  black  lines  on  a red  ground.  The  same 
kind  of  confusion  appears  in  the  design  for  a 
ceiling  decoration  on  Plate  xxxiii.,  which  is  very 
clever  and  ingenious,  but  in  which  some  portions 
are  a blue  design  on  a white  ground  and  others 
look  more  like  a white  design  on  a blue  ground  ; 
and  as  the  whole  forms  part  of  the  Same  inter- 
lacing  system,  the  eye  is  perplexed. 


Though  noting  these  which  seem  to  ns  defi- 
ciencies  in  the  work  as  a model  for  copying 
from,  we  readily  acknowledge  its  general  sug- 
geativeness,  the  familiarity  with  the  grouping 
and  combination  of  colour  which  it  displays,  and 
the  correct  and  excellent  principles  laid  down  in 
the  remarks.  We  may  add  that  the  book  is 
admirably  printed  and  brought  out  in  every 
respect. 


CONCRETE  AS  A BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

ROT.VL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
bate,  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.  A.,  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Frederick 
John  Connell,  of  Oxford,  was  elected  an  associate. 
A letter  was  read  from  General  Sir  T.  M. 
Biddulph  expressing  her  Majesty’s  gracious 
approval  of  the  nomination  by  the  Institute  of 
M.  J.  L.  Due  as  this  year’s  Royal  Gold  Medallist. 
Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  read  a letter  from  a friend 
in  reference  to  the  pavement  in  the  cathedral 
at  Sienna,  to  which  attention  was  called  by 
Mr.  Hebb  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute, 
as  reported  in  the  Builder  a fortnight  ago  (p.  320, 
ante).  The  letter  read  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
whole  of  the  pavement  in  question  had  been 
taken  up  with  great  care,  and  deposited  for  safe 
preservation  in  tho  museum  of  the  city.  At  the 
same  time,  a faithful  copy  of  the  original  pave- 
ment had  been  executed  and  laid  down  in  the 
cathedral.  Reference  was  again  made  to  the 
alleged  informality  in  appointing  a chairman  to 
preside  over  the  special  general  meeting  held  on 
the  30th  ult.  to  consider  the  awards  of  medals 
and  prizes.  The  President  now  said  that  no  doubt 
the  bye-law  on  tho  point  (35,  sect,  vii.)  was 
somewhat  ambiguous,  and  he  suggested  that 
it  might  be  made  more  explicit,  so  that  the 
question  should  not  again  arise. 

Mr.  Alexander  Payne,  associate,  then  read  a 
paper  "On  Concrete  as  a Building  Material.” 
He  commenced  by  noticing  the  Essay  by  the 
conductor  of  this  journal  bo  which  the  first  medal 
of  the  Institute  was  awarded,  and  which  appeared 
in  the  “ Transactions”  many  years  ago,  and  then 
proceeded  to  give  a brief  review  of  the  subject  as 
it  stands  at  the  present  time,  and  noted  the  prin- 
cipal patents  thathavebeentakenout  of  late  years 
in  connexion  with  concrete  building,  which  were 
arranged  under  tho  following  heads  : — Firstly, 
apparatus  for  moulding  walla  ; secondly,  various 
kinds  ofbuildiug  blocks  ; and,  thirdly,  composi- 
tions for  making  concrete.  On  looking  at  the 
results  of  these  inventions,  it  must,  the  author 
feared,  be  admitted  that  they  had  not  done 
much  in  striking  out  a new  line  for  the  employ- 
ment of  concrete,  though  they  might  have  im- 
proved the  material.  By  far  the  most  common 
mode  of  building  still  practised,  and  perhaps  the 
best  for  most  purposes,  was  the  old  method,  de- 
scribed by  Alberti,  of  placing  planks  on  each 
side  of  the  intended  thickness  of  the  wall,  and 
pouring  pebbles  and  mortar  between,  moving 
the  boards  when  tho  compound  was  set.  It  was 
conceded  on  all  hands  that  concrete  buildings  were 
durable,  strong,  dry,  and  not  expensive;  but  the 
general  outcry  was  that  they  were  ugly,  and  the 
question  arose  whether  this  alleged  unsightliness 
was  owing  to  some  inherent  deficiency  in  the 
material,  or  to  the  neglect  of  the  subject 
by  architects  ? Or  was  it  due  to  the 
endeavour  to  mould  the  material  into  shape 
and  forms  that  had  been  employed  in  brick  and 
stone  built  up  in  a totally  different  way  ? Mr. 
Payne  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter 
causes  had  the  moat  to  do  with  it.  He  then 
proceeded  to  give  some  suggestions  for  the 
arcbiteotural  employment  of  concrete  in  the 
future,  which  were  divided  under  the  following 
three  heads,  viz.  :—(l.)  How  can  the  apparatus 
for  moulding  aud  constructing  concrete  walls, 
roofs,  arches,  Ac.,  be  simplified  and  turned  to 
artistic  acconnt  ? (3.)  Does  not  iron  offer  special 
advantages  for  use  in  connexion  with  concrete  ? 
(3.)  What  is  the  proper  way  to  ornament  con. 
orete  walls,  arches,  and  roofs,  in  accordance  with 
the  peculiar  properties  and  nature  of  the 
material  ? Under  the  fii-st  head,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  apparatus  for  moulding  concrete  build- 
mgs  might  frequently  be  made  a permanent  part 
of  the  structure  by  forming  a light  skeleton 
framework  of  wood  or  iron,  of  ornamental 
design,  for  supporting  a temporary  moulding, 
board,  aud  then  filling  up  with  concrete.  Under 
the  second  bead,  it  was  stated  that  no  two 
materials  were  so  admirably  suited  to  go  together 
1 as  iron  and  concrete.  With  the  one  a light 
\ skeleton  framework  could  be  made  of  almost  any 


dimensions,  and  of  great  strength  and  lightness : 
and  in  the  other  we  had  a plastic  material  that 
could  be  moulded  into  any  shape,  and  could  be 
made  to  enclose  the  skeleton  and  give  it  sub- 
stance  and  solidity ; and  it  was  well  known 
that  if  iron  was  completely  embedded  and  kept 
from  the  air  it  was  entirely  protected  from 
rust  and  oxidation.  But,  more  than  this,  iron 
was  just  the  material  to  give  to  walls  the 
tensile  and  building  strength  they  lacked,  and 
to  counteract  the  failures  that  most  commonly 
took  place  in  brick  and  atone  construction.  As 
to  the  ornamental  appearance  of  houses  built  in 
iron  and  concrete,  the  effect  would  not  be  nnlike 
that  of  the  half-timbered  houses  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  the  ironwork  would  be  capable  of 
greater  freedom  of  treatment  than  the  ancient 
woodwork.  Under  the  third  head,  viz.,  " What 
is  the  proper  way  to  oi’nament  concrete  walls, 
arches,  roofs,  &c.,  with  due  regard  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  material  ? ” the  author  submitted 
that  instead  of  imitating  the  projections  of  stone 
and  brickwork,  the  aim  in  concrete  work  should 
be  to  obtain  as  large  wall-spaces  as  possible,  aud 
as  few  projections,  and  to  ornament  instead  by 
indentations.  There  had  been  no  building  mate- 
rial employed  which  offered  such  facilities  for 
rich  ornamentation  by  this  means,  at  a compara- 
tively trifling  cost,  as  concrete.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  most  of  the  magnificent  decorations  of 
the  Alhambra  and  the  Mahommedan  buildings 
of  India  were  produced  by  incised  ornament  of 
this  description ; and  there  could  not  be  a better 
or  more  suitable  method  for  ornamenting  a con- 
crete fa9ade.  Examples  were  given  of  how  this 
might  be  effected  by  movable  dies  fixed  on  the 
moulding-boarda  used  in  concrete  construction. 
This  method  was  in  reality  bringing  the  principle 
of  the  printing-press  to  bear  upon  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  a building,  and  had  its  practical  as  well  as 
its  artistic  side,  by  substituting  letters  for  orna- 
mental designs.  Where permanentadvertisemonts 
■ or  records  wore  required,  or  where  it  was  desired 
to  preserve  an  account  of  the  origin  or  purpose  of 
any  building,  wby  should  not  such  account  be 
printed  in  the  solid  wall  in  concrete,  and  be  made 
to  form  part  of  the  structure  and  design  of  the 
building  ? Could  we  not,  in  fact,  in  this  respect, 
often  advantageously  follow  the  example  of 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  and,  without  going  back  to 
cuneiform  characters  or  hieroglyphics,  still  use- 
fully record  on  our  buildings  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  erected?  It  was  also  shown 
how,  by  the  same  methoci,  a veneer  of  tiles, 
marble,  or  plaques  of  a particular  shape,  might 
be  bedded  on  the  surface  of  the  wall,  and  how  the 
stone  and  flint  panelled  work  of  Essex  and  Suffolk 
might,  in  the  same  way,  be  readily  done  in  con- 
crete. Plaster  decorations  andsi7ra^io  were  then 
referred  to  as  being  eminently  suitable  for  the 
decoration  of  concrete ; and  the  authorities  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  were  said  to  have 
rendered  good  service  to  the  English  public  by 
giving  practical  illustrations  of  the  beauty  that 
might  be  obtained  by  this  mode  of  decoration  at 
the  back  of  the  Science  and  Art  Schools  at  Ken- 
sington, and  at  the  National  Training  School  for 
Music,  adjoining  the  Albert  Hall.  The  author 
concluded  by  giving  examples  of  the  methods 
suggested  for  the  employment  of  concrete,  aud 
by  showing  how  they  might  be  advantageously 
applied  to  domes,  vaults,  and  other  structures. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  said  he  had  not  used  con- 
crete at  all,  except  for  foundations,  and  he  con- 
fessed  that  he  should  have  great  hesitation  either 
in  using  it  or  in  permitting  its  use  in  the  methods 
treated  of  in  the  paper, — not  on  account  of  any 
doubt  as  to  its  strength,  for  he  should  have  every 
confidence  in  its  being  need  scientifically  and 
substantially,  especially  if  the  construction  of 
the  building  were  to  be  superintended  by  one  so 
conversant  with  the  subject  as  the  reader  of  the 
paper  appeared  to  be.  Oue  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  many  suggestions  contained  in  the  paper 
was  that  of  naingiron  as  a framework.  Indeed, 
the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  of 
which  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  was  chairman,  had 
for  several  years  past  used  iron  in  combination 
with  cement  concrete  with  very  good  effect, 
especially  for  such  purposes  as  steps,  landings, 
and  lintels,  which  were  rendered  enormously 
strong  by  embedding  small  pieces  of  iron  in  con- 
crete. But  although  concrete  building,  when 
thoroughly  well  done,  was  possessed  of  great 
strength  and  durability,  yet  if  employed  by  in. 
experienced  or  unscrupulous  builders,  it  was  a 
material  which  offered  greater  opportunities  for 
“ scamping  ” than  stone  or  brick,  either  by  the 
use  of  bad  materials,  or  by  insufficiency  of  labour 
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in  mixing,  &o.  It  sboald  be  remembered  that  a 
badly. constructed  conorete  house  was  likely  to 
fail  much  more  suddenly  than  a badly. built  brick 
one.  A brick  building  generally  gave  sufficient 
warning  of  its  intention  to  fall,  but  bad  concrete 
buildings  collapsed  without  having  previously 
exhibited  the  slightest  indication  of  instability. 
The  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Payne  as  to  the 
ornamentation  of  concrete  buildings  by  projec- 
tions and  indentations  were  very  ingenious,  but 
it  was  extremely  questionable  whether  conorete 
buildings  so  ornamented  would  be  cheaper  than 
brick  buildings  with  the  same  amount  of  orna- 
mentation.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Payne 
had  not  included  in  bis  paper  some  indication  of 
the  cost  of  producing  anything  like  architectural 
effect  with  concrete  as  compared  with  brick  or 
stone,  but  possibly  sufficient  experience  had  not 
been  acquired  in  that  direction  to  enable  an 
accurate  comparison  to  be  drawn. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
president,  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  con- 
struction of  his  patent  concrete  slab  cottages,  &c. 
These  erections,  of  one  of  which  a considerable 
portion  had  been  put  up  in  the  Institute  meeting- 
room,  consist  of  an  inner  framing  of  timber 
uprights,  or  studs,  3 ft.  apart.  To  these  studs 
the  concrete  slabs  are  fixed.  They  are  1 in. 
thick,  and  are  formed  of  Portland  cement  and 
coke-breeze,  upon  the  principle  patented  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Allen,  and  nsed  in  the  industrial 
dwellings  built  for  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow’s  com- 
pany.  The  slabs  are  3 ft.  by  2 ft.,  and  are 
moulded  in  wooden  moulds,  so  as  to  present  on 
the  exterior  surface  the  appearance  of  a number  , 
of  hexagonal  or  other  shaped  tiles.  The  following 
is  the  mode  of  manufacture  : — The  mould  is  first 
well  oiled,  with  any  common  oil  ; then  a thin 
layer  of  Portland  cement,  mixed  with  Spanish 
brown  (for  colour),  is  poured  into  the  mould, 
and  upon  this  the  conorete,  of  the  ingredients 
before  named,  is  placed,  and  after  remaining  for 
three  or  four  days  the  slab  can  be  turned  out 
of  the  mould.  The  cost  of  each  of  these  slabs, 
Mr.  Lascelles  went  on  to  say,  was  only  la.  Gd., 
or  3d.  per  foot  super.  They  were  quite  fire- 
proof and  waterproof,  and  would  permit  a 
nail  to  be  driven  or  a screw  to  be  turned 
in  them  without  cracking.  It  was  not  found 
that  the  vertical  joints  between  the  slabs  ad- 
mitted  water.  The  inner  surface  of  the  slabs 
formed  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall,  the  wooden 
studs  or  uprights  occurring  every  3 ft.,  thus 
leaving  the  walls  only  liu.  thick  in  the  thinnest 
part.  Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Lascelles  said 
that  dwellings  constructed  in  this  manner  were 
warmer,  and  generally  more  perfectly  weather- 
proof,  than  houses  built  with  walls  of  O-in.  brick- 
work. The  wooden  studs  were  left  exposed, 
being  stained  or  varnished,  while  the  inner 
face  of  the  slabs  could  be  panelled  or  other, 
wise  treated  in  colour.  Mr.  Lascelles  also  ex- 
hibited asash-bar  made  of  concrete,  with  a thin 
bar  of  iron  embedded  in  it,  and  in  another  part 
of  the  room  were  erected  the  concrete  mullions 
and  transomes  of  a large  oriel  window  constructed 
in  the  same  manner  for  a house  for  Mr.  Marcus 
Stone,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Lascelles  said  he  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  make  concrete  joists  (!)  in  the  same 
manner,  but  found  that  they  were  more  costly 
than  wood.  Mr.  Lascelles  also  exhibited  ceiling 
slabs  (1  in.  thick)  of  concrete,  and  combined 
fioor-and-ceiling-slabs  of  tbo  same  material,  the 
upper  surface  serving  as  the  floor  of  one  room, 
and  the  lower  surface  forming  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  below.  In  reply  to  numerous  questions, 
Mr.  Lascelles  stated  that  although  the  tiled  slabs 
were  three  parts  composed  of  ooke-breeze,  fire 
would  not  touch  them,  and  they  had,  on  this 
account,  been  patented  as  a material  to  be  used 
in  preference  to  iron  for  the  fireproof  double 
doors  required  by  the  Metropolitan  Building  Aot 
to  be  provided  iu  the  walls  of  warehouses  be- 
yond a certain  cubical  capacity.  The  conorete 
slab  houses  built  by  him  on  the  principle  de- 
scribed were  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  houses 
built  in  the  ordinary  way  with  brick. 

Mr.  lledman  said  there  was  no  doubt  a great 
deal  of  force  in  the  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Barry 
as  to  the  hasty  or  indiscriminate  use  of  such  a 
material  as  concrete  for  building  purposes  ; but 
still,  considering  the  great  revolution  which  had 
taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years  by  the 
introduction  of  conorete  into  engineering  works, 
the  experience  which  mnst  have  been  gained  from 
The  experiments  systematically  carried  ont  on  a 
large  scale  on  all  works  where  concrete  was 
largely  employed  mast  have  created  a large  fund 
of  information  available  to  those  who  would 
seek  it.  A palpable  defect  in  concrete  was  the 


growing  or  enlargement  of  the  mass  doe  to  the 
“blowing”  of  the  imperfectly  burnt  lime  or 
cement,  and  attention  had  been  called  to  this  in 
Mr.  George  Godwin’s  paper,  already  referred  to. 
This  was  in  reality  the  reason  of  the  failure 
of  Ranger’s  concrete,  which  was  well  known 
forty  years  ago,  and  of  which  several  houses  still 
stand  at  Northfleet  and  Rosherville,  in  Kent.  It 
failed  when  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a large 
river-wall  in  front  of  Woolwich  Dockyard.  It 
was  absorbent,  and  flaked  off  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  Mr.  Stoney,  of  Dublin,  had  carried 
out,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  feat  on 
record  in  the  use  of  concrete  : he  had  deposited 
blocks  of  concrete,  for  the  base  of  a wall  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Liffoy,  weighing  350  tons  each. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  said  that  the  author  of 
the  paper  proposed  to  use  timber  as  well  as  iron 
in  combination  with  concrete;  but  how  did  he 
propose 'to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  wood 
when  the  wet  concrete  came  in  contact  with  it, 
and  for  its  subsequent  shrinkage  ? Anotherpoint 
upon  which  information  was  needed  was  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  It  was  proposed  to  obviate 
the  inconvenience  and  unpleasantness  caused  by 
the  dripping  from  a conorete  roof  of  the  water 
condensed  from  a heated  atmosphere.  He  re- 
membered the  late  Mr.  Charles  Fowler  describing 
the  annoyance  which  he  experienced  from  this 
cause,  and  the  evil  was  only  obviated  by  lining 
the  roof  with  wood.  With  regard  to  the  mode 
of  building  described  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  it  was 
I almost  precisely  similar  to  the  weather-tiling  so 
largely  used  in  Kent  and  elsewhere,  to  which  it 
was  only  to  be  preferred  in  the  event  of  its  being 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Edwin  Nash  said  that,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  antiquity  of  concrete,  there  was 
much  yet  to  learn  respecting  it.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a piece  of  what  he  termed  “ Nature’s  con- 
crete,” which,  he  supposed,  was  about  thirteen 
thousand  years  old.  It  was  from  Beckenham, 
in  Kent,  from  a large  field  in  which  all  the 
gravel  had  been  extracted.  In  digging  out  the 
gravel  the  men  came  to  enormous  masses  of  this 
concrete, — for  sneh  it  was  to  all  appearance, — 
which  they  conld  not  break  np ; these  masses 
were,  therefore,  left  as  they  were  found,  and 
now  that  all  the  gi-avel  was  removed  the  place 
presented  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a field 
dotted  with  a number  of  haycocks.  This  hard 
substance,  which  was  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  concrete  of  the  present  day,  belonged 
to  the  formation  known  to  geologists  as  the 
Reading  and  Woolwioh  beds.  It  was  very  proper 
that  architects  should  be  cautious  as  to  the  use 
of  concrete,  and  although  he  had  seen  some  very 
good  walls  built  with  it,  he  had  some  misgivings 
as  to  their  permanency,  on  account  of  their  want 
of  homogeneity.  Now,  concrete  itself  was  a 
most  homogeneous  material  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  homogeneity  was  one  of  the  first 
reqnisites  of  a good  building;  itjwas  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  embedding  of  iron  in  con- 
crete would  tend  to  promote  that  homogeneity, 
for  he  had  found  from  observation  that  concrete, 
although  it  swelled  in  setting,  afterwards 
gradually  shrank  if  placed  above  ground.  There 
was  a long  sea-wall  built  in  concrete  at  Bognor, 
Sussex,  in  which,  at  nearly  regular  intervals  of 
from  70  ft.  to  100  ft.,  there  were  perpendicular 
fissures  all  the  way  up  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  wall.  Possibly  the  fissures  would  be 
found  to  cease  in  the  portion  of  the  wall  under- 
ground, or  in  contact  with  moisture.  This  was 
not  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  which  conld  be 
cited. 

Mr.  Banks  said  he  had  had  some  little  experience 
of  conorete  building  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
he  must  candidly  confess  that  the  more  he  knew 
of  it  the  leas  he  liked  it.  He  thought  its 
use  was  not  to  be  justified  when  other  materials 
as  good  and  as  cheap  (or  nearly  so)  were  avail- 
able, except  when  some  special  reason,  such  as 
the  utilisation  of  slag  or  other  refuse,  rendered 
it  advisable.  He  could  corroborate  what  Mr. 
Nash  had  said  as  to  shrinkage,  for  he  had  built  a 
church  and  schools  at  Whitehaven  which  now 
showed  various  fissures  which  could  only  be  due 
to  shrinkage  of  the  material.  The  question  of 
utilising  blast-furnace  slag  for  concrete  was  not 
yet  solved.  The  blast  furnaces  were  continually 
discharging  immense  quantities  of  extremely 
valuable  waste,  if  the  expression  might  be  al- 
lowed,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  hmmatite 
slag,  when  properly  prepared,  was  better  than 
Portland  cement. 

Mr.  Cunningham  (representing  the  Broomhall 
Tile  Company)  said  that  for  two  or  three  years 
past  his  firm  had  been  supplying  slabs  for  facing 
concrete  made  from  the  refuse  of  blast  fnrnacee.  ^ 


Mr.  Thomas  Broughton,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  then  described  his  patented  appliances 
for  concrete  buildings,  which  were  exhibited  in 
the  room.  These  appliances  consist  principally 
of  slotted  tubular  iron  standards,  the  weight  of 
which  is  reduced  to  a minimum  consistent  with 
the  requisite  strength.  Mr.  Broughton  also 
claims  that  after  the  timber  has  been  used  for 
the  casings  for  concrete  buildings,  it  can  be  con- 
verted  and  nsed  for  the  interior  woodwork.  Old 
building  plant  and  materials,  such  as  scaffold 
boards,  joists,  slating-boards,  ledgad  doors,  &c., 
may  be  used  with  the  same  facility  as  new 
timber ; also  the  old  panels  of  existing  apparatus, 
whether  made  in  the  form  of  ledged  doors, 
framed  wood,  or  iron.  With  a sufficient  supply 
of  boards  any  height  of  building  can  be  carried 
up  per  day. 

Mr.  Giles  said  that  as  an  engineer  he  had  been 
a little  startled  at  some  of  the  propositions  as  to 
concrete  bflilding  made  by  Mr.  Payne.  Hethonght 
that,  as  a rule,  the  use  of  bond-timbers  was  ex- 
ploded  long  ago;  but  yet  Mr.  Payne  was  pro- 
posing to  use  what  really  amounted  to  the  same 
thing,  though  in  another  form.  He  had  used 
concrete  largely  in  engineering  works,  and  conld 
confirm  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Nash  as  to 
fissures  or  cracks.  Another  thing  was  that  he 
had  never  found  concrete  to  be  really  watertight.. 
Its  economy,  as  compared  with  brickwork  was 
very  questionable  when  complicated  moulds  or 
dies  were  used  for  giving  it  an  effective  appear- 
ance. The  slab  cottages  described  by  Mr. 
Lascelles  could  hardly  be  called  conorete ; they 
were  mere  variations  of  weather-tiling. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Fowler  (who  ex- 
plained that  the  roof  referred  to  as  having  been 
constructed  by  his  father  was  of  tiles  embedded 
in  cement,  and  not  of  concrete  properly  so-called), 
seconded  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  the  discussion 
was  adjourned  to  Monday,  the  15tb  of  May, 
on  which  date  Messrs.  Norman  &,  Hice  were  to 
have  read  a paper  on  the  new  Goildhall  at  Ply- 
month,  but  they  have  written  to  say  that  thej' 
shall  be  unable  to  do  so. 


SERIOUS  POSITION  OF  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES. 

The  London  Building  Trades  are  on  the  verge 
of  difficulties,  and  they  never  suffer  alone. 

There  are  no  bricks.  They  are  hardly  to 
be  had  at  any  price  which  will  allow  building  to 
go  on.  One  builder,  a few  weeks  ago,  sent 
iu  a tender  for  work  when  bricks  were  at  32a- 
per  thousand.  His  tender  was  accepted ; but 
as  time  was  not  pressing,  he  did  not  at  once 
order  his  bricks.  A fortnight  later  he  found 
that  they  bad  risen  to  40a.,  and  ten  days  after 
could  not  be  had  at  that.  This  state  of  thinga 
is  greatly  affecting  the  building  trades;  and  as 
in  the  body  politic  when  one  member  suffers  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it,  so  the  timber  trade 
also  is  at  a stand  still.  So  with  other  trades. 
Nor  is  the  mischief  likely  to  end  there.  Should 
there  be  a panic  in  the  building  trades,  the 
building  societies  and  the  money-lending  firms 
will  be  sure  to  have  a bad  time. 

Some  months  ago  we  gave  builders  warning 
of  what  the  brickmakers  had  in  store  for  them  y 
indeed,  of  what  they  had  absolutely  determined 
on  in  meeting  assembled ; and  some  few  of  onr 
readers,  weknow,  made  arrangementswhichhave 
proved  fortunate. 

When  it  is  further  remembered  that  the  London, 
master  builders  are  at  this  moment  under  notice 
from  the  operatives  for  an  advance  of  wages,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  things  look  cloudy. 

The  sad  agitation  which  prevails  in  the  pro- 
vinces is  made  too  obvious  on  another  page  of 
our  present  number. 


New  Mortuary  for  Shoreditch. — The  new- 
mortuary  for  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch, has  been  completed.  The  building,  which 
has  been  erected  on  a site  in  the  rear  of  the 
charch  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Brown  & Sons,  com. 
prises  two  apartments,  one  being  a room  for 
post-moi'tem  examinations,  and  the  other  being 
the  dead-house.  Both  rooms  are  asphalted,  and 
the  ceilings  are  match-lined.  The  mortuary 
itself  is  30  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide,  and  the  post- 
mortem room  is  about  15  ft.  square.  In  addition 
to  this  improvement  it  is  proposed  to  have  the 
churchyard  laid  ont  in  a befitting  manner. 
The  entrance  to  the  mortnary  is  by  way  of 
Boundary-row,  where  a gateway  has  been  con- 
structed. 
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PIECE- WORK  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
TIME-WORK.* 

It  is  a happy  circamstance  that  in  this  country 
there  are  opportunities  for  discussing  every  sub- 
ject without  dread  of  interference  either  by  the 
despotic  action  of  the  Government  or  by  the 
violence  of  a mob.  In  an  especial  degree  does 
•this  freedom  exist  in  the  debates  of  the  Associa- 
tion  in  whose  place  of  assembly  I am  now  speak, 
ing  j since,  owing  to  its  comprehensive  character, 
not  even  that  check  on  outspoken  thoughts  is  to 
be  found  which  arises  from  the  feeling  that  the 
sympathies  of  a large  portion  ofthe  audience  may 
be  against  the  speaker;  and  thus,  in  the  present 
instance,  all  who  belong  either  to  the  class  of 
employers  or  to  that  of  the  employed  may  rest 
assured  that  in  the  part  they  may  take  in  the 
discnssion  they  will  have  equal  favour ; the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Association  being  not  to 
gain  victory  for  either  party,  but  to  arrive  at  a 
resnlt  in  accordance  with  wisdom  and  truth. 
Indeed,  if  I was  right  in  the  view  taken  in  a 
paper  which  I read  before  this  Association,  about 
sir  years  ago,  on  the  “ Identity  of  the  Interests 
of  Employers  and  Workpeople”  (and  I have 
neither  heard  nor  read  anything  which  seemed 
to  mo  to  contravene  that  view),  there  can  be  no 
question  of  victory  in  the  matter. 

The  opponents  of  payment  by  piece  instead  of 
by  time  seem  to  found  their  opposition,  in  great 
measure,  on  a belief  that  this  system  tends  to 
reduce  the  number  of  persons  employed  ; and,  as 
regards  a large  portion  even  of  those  who  do  find 
employment,  to  keep  down  their  wages.  But 
this  belief  I hold  to  be  without  foundation,  and, 
in  fact,  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Its  fallacy 
appears  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
quantity  of  work  to  be  executed  in  every  kind  of 
manufacture  is  fixed  ; as  also  the  sum  of  money 
to  be  divided  among  the  workpeople ; but  experi. 
ence  shows  that  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case 
that  both  the  quantity  of  work  and  the  payment 
for  it  are  capable  of  vast  and  indefinite  eiten- 
sion.  Take,  for  example,  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods.  So  long  as  we  depended  on  the 
distaff,  or  even  the  spinning-wheel,  this  manufac- 
ture was  of  small  dimensions,  and  Manchester, 
its  great  seat,  was  little  more  than  a village  ; but 
when,  by  the  invention  of  Arkwright,  seconded 
by  the  yet  greater  invention  of  Watt,  cotton 
apparel  could  be  produced  at  a far  lower  coat,  the 
manufacture  rapidly  augmented ; Manchester 
expanded  into  a great  city,  and  towns,  where 
formerly  there  had  scarcely  been  an  inhabitant, 
sprang  up  for  the  production  of  cotton  goods. 
From  this  example,  which  might  be  indefinitely 
multiplied,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  regarding  any  article  of  manufac- 
ture  as  a fixed  quantity ; and  that  any  theory 
founded  on  that  supposition  must  be  abandoned. 

The  questions,  however,  still  remain  whether, 
notwithstanding  this  power  of  unlimited  expan* 
sion,  piece-work  does  nob  tend  to  check  expan. 
sion,  and  also  to  diminish  the  wages  of  a large 
portion  of  the  workers.  If,  however,  we  con- 
aider  the  way  in  which  piece-work  is  alleged, 
even  by  its  opponents,  to  act,  it  will  be  seen  that 
no  Buoh  tendency  can  exist.  By  piece-work  it  is 
agreed,  both  by  friends  and  foes,  that  a workman 
produces  a larger  quantity  than  by  time-work. 
Bub  this  result  is  equivalent  to  working  with 
good  instead  of  bad  machinery;  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which,  even  to  the  employed,  are  now 
•generally  admitted. 

If  any  employer  attempted  to  engross  to  him. 
self  all  the  profit  arising  from  increased  produc- 
tion,  the  competition  for  hands,  by  other  em- 
ployers,  would  soon  compel  him  to  increase  his 
rate  of  wages;  in  other  words,  to  give  to  his 
workpeople  part  of  the  benefit  which  piece-work 
yields. 

It  is  true  that  any  workers  who  refused  to 
■adopt  piece-work  would  nob  only  gain  nothing 
.(except,  indeed,  as  members  of  the  public) 
Irom  its  introduction,  but  would  lose ; in  the 
same  way  as  a womau  who  persisted  in  toiling 
at  her  spinning-wheel,  in  spite  of  Watt,  Ark! 
wright,  and  all  other  inventors,  would  get  less 
and  less  for  her  pains.  Bub  this  would  not  be  a 
result  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  the  effect  of 
obstinacy ; and  the  same  remark  would  hold 
good,  though  in  a less  degree,  of  a man  who 
instead  of  accommodating  himself  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  learning  to  manage  a power- 
loom,  went  doggedly  on  at  the  hand-loom. 

If  the  view  just  taken  be  correct,  piece-work 
frankly  adopted  by  the  workman,  instead  of 
tending  to  lower  wages,  tends  to  raise  them 


and,  as  in  the  case  of  machinery,  by  greatly 
diminishing  the  cost  of  the  article,  has  the  effect 
of  enlarging  its  use,  and  therefore  of  multiplying 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  its  produc- 
tion.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  can  it  be  successfully 
maintained  that  the  greater  quantity  of  work 
performed  by  a man  paid  by  the  piece  is  more 
exhausting  than  the  smaller  quantity  done  by 
him  who  is  paid  by  time;  nay,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  often  less  so ; and  that, 
quantity  for  quantity,  this  must  almost  always 
be  the  case. 

In  work  by  the  piece,  the  certainty  of  remu- 
neration in_  proportion  to  effort  must  supply  a 
nervons  stimulant  which  is  wanting  when  the 
payment  is  by  time ; in  fact,  day-work  neces- 
sarily partakes,  in  some  degree,  of  the  qualities 
which,  under  ordinary  regnlations,  render  prison 
and  pauper  labour  so  little  productive;  although 
m both  instances,  as  in  that  also  of  serfs  and 
slaves,  the  labour  may,  at  the  same  time,  bo 
very  irksome  and  wearying.  Listleasness  is  akin 
to  sloth  ; and  ic  has  been  wisely  said  that  “ Sloth, 
like  rust,  consumes  more  than  labour  wears.” 

In  support  of  these  views,  allow  me  to  cite 
the  opinions  of  some  other  persons;  the  first 
being  that  of  Mr.  Potter,  a builder  at  Hamp- 
stead,  distinguished  alike  for  intelligence  and 
honourable  conduct.  In  a letter  to  me  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  Potter  says  : — 

“ I kaow  many  instances  of  ordinary  woricmen,  and  can 
point  to  four  or  fire  at  this  moment  among  oar  own  men 
who  have  vastly  improved  their  own  earnings,  and  who  are 
much  better  otf  m every  way.  through  their  having  worked 
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to  convince  a strong,  able-bodied,  industrious  young 
countryman,  who  seeks  higher  wages  in  the  cities,  that  it 
IS  hi8  duty  to  restrict  the  amount  of  hie  labour,  and  con- 
sequent earnings,  to  the  capacity  of  some  old  or  infirm 
weak  or  incompetent  workman  by  his  side.”  • 

In  truth,  what  seems  to  be  desired  by  many 
opponents  of  piece-work  would  be  equivalent  to 
tying  up,  during  part  of  every  day,  one  of  the 
arms  of  all  good  and  quick  workmen — a manifest 
absurdity. 

Another  authority  which  I will  cite  is  that  of 
a working  man,  the  author  of  » A Glimpse  at  the 
Social  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes,”  who 
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L...-ILOI  uu  lu  every  way,  ti 
by  the  piece  instead  of  by  time. 

This  benefit  has  not  been  one-sided,  but  has  been  shared 
• J br  both  employers  and  employed.  Instead  of  piece- 
work making  a man  a slave  it  does  exactly  the  reverse,  so 
iar  as  our  trade  is  concerned.  To  take  an  instance  • a 
joiner  works  iQ  the  usual  way  by  the  hoar;  he  can  leave 
or  can  be  dismssed  from  his  employment  at  an  hour's 
notice;  if  he  loses  an  hour’s  time  ho  feels  it  in  the  shape 
of  reduced  income  at  tho  end  of  the  week  • if  he  be  a 

society  man  he  may  have  to  throw  up  his  work  at  a 
short  notme,  although  he  likes  both  his  work  and  his 
wages,  and  his  employer  likes  him.  Suppose  the  same 
man  working  for  the  same  master,  and  he  undertakes  the 
whole  of  the  joiner’s  work  in  a new  buildine  for  a given 
sum;  if  he  be  a really  honest  and  clever  workman  he  can 
at  once  organise  his  work  and  think  of  various  labour- 
saving  methods  of  doing  it  (not  scamping).  If  he  is  un- 
fortunate  enough  to  be  unwell  for  a day  or  so  he  does  not 
leel  It  as  he  knows  he  can  make  it  up  afterwards  by  work- 
ing a little  harder  or  longer  hours.  The  advantage  to  the 
employer  IB  equally  greet.  Having  an  article  to  seU  he 
has  some  certain  knowledge  of  what  the  cost  of  it  will  be 
and,  therefore,  knows  at  what  rate  he  can  sell  it. 

I nfortUDJitely,  however,  in  the  nature  of  things  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  in  our  trade  cannot  be  done  by  the 
piece.  Bat  a great  deal  more  work  might  be  done  in 
this  way  than  is  done;  especially  in  the  erection  of  new 
buildings. 

The  reason  why  so  many  of  oar  building  contractors  fail 
18  becanse,  although  they  themselves  are  bound  to  work 
by  the  piece,  their  workmen  woA  by  the  day ; the  conse- 
quence  being  that  the  contractor  sells  his  productions 
before  he  knows  the  cost  of  them,  and  only  finds  out 
when  too  late  that  their  coat  has  been  far  beyond  his  esti- 
mated  price. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  prime  cost  will  also  account  in 
some  tneaspe,  for  the  strangely  differing  estimates  for  the 
same  building.  For  this  and  some  other  of  the  evils  in 
connexmn  with  the  labour  question,  well-organised  piece- 
work  affords  a remedy.  There  are,  of  course,  many  diffi- 
culties remaining  which  no  system  of  piece-work  wiU 
meet ; bat  I think  it  will  be  found  that  this,  at  least  may 
be  said  as  regards  my  own  trade,  vin.,— that,  so  far  from 
piece-work  necessarily  degrading  and  making  a slave  of 
the  workman,  as  many  allege,  it  has  a directly  contrary 
epet ; and,  in  further  proof  of  this,  I may  say  that  I have 
always  found  that  the  good,  clever,  and  quick  workman 
like,  to  work  by  the  piece,  while  the  thiig  i,  reg.tded 
With  disfavour  by  the  idle  or  inferior  workman.” 

My  next  qnotatioEs  are  from  a paper  lately 
read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  upon 
tanning,  by  Mr.  Sparke  Evans,  of  Bristol 

“Piece-work”  Mr.  Evans  states,  “is  now  adopted  in 

some  yards,  which  has  materially  increased  the  wages  or  vontinenc;  ana  yet 

the  workman,  and  added  much  to  his  comfort,  as  he  can  < manufacturers  are  seldom  induced  to 

rest  or  work  as  it  ^suits  him,  without  the  suspicion  of  a I transfer  their  establishments  to  the  Continent 
rip)re”‘5„V7t‘le"St”^  lope  of  getting  their  work  done  more 

that  he  is  working  for  himself,  and  can  do  more  or  less  5 becanso,  owing  tO  the  greater  enerey 

according  as  his  health  or  strength  will  allow;  whilst  tho  ' activity  of  Englishmen,  their  higher  wases 
t'o 'iS™  AtTe)  ;h”*“S”‘  j “7  Mly  compensated  for  by  greater  prodnetion  , 

I feel  sure  the  man  who  works  by  the  piece  finds  the  hours  ' fully  shown  by  oar  fellow  member,  Mr. 
of  labour  pass  much  more  pleasantly  than  the  hireling  Brassey,  in  his  excellent  book  entitled  " Work 

who  watcheth  for  the  shadow,’  and  moreover,  feels  him-  Warrao  » 

selfless  fatigued  with  his  labour,  though  he  has  earned 
considerably  more  than  if  he  were  at  day-work.”* 

Again  Mr.  Evans  says  : — 

“ As  to  the  equivalent  of  labour  for  the  wage  I have 
known  a farmer  in  the  winter  (when  a man  needs  more 
money  rather  than  less)  go  to  a stout  youngfellow  working 
in  a ditch  and  say  to  him,  ‘ Ned,  I can't  afford  to  give 
you  Dine  shillings  a week  ; I shall  give  you  eight  ’ ‘ Verv 
well  master ’was  thereply;  'I  can  do  an  eight-shilling 
stroke  as  well  as  I can  a nine,’-and  we  may  add,  he  did  not 
do  a stroke  over,  t 

Mr.  Evans  further  remarks  : 

“ tills  subject  is  now  exciting  such  interest,  allow  me 
to  add  that  working  men  generally,  except  where  the 
systeni  of  long  apprenticeships  has  curtailed  the  number 
ot  workers,  areiu  favour  of  piece-work;  it  being  a difficulty 


• By  Mr.  Frederic  Hilt;  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Social 
■Science  Association  on  the  20th  ult. 


“Commerce  has  its  own  laws,  and  these  cannot  be 
violated  with  impunity;  it  must  pay  the  merchants, 
othermse  labour  will  cease  to  be  expended  upon  it  No 
combination  of  men  can  send  the  price  of  labour  above  its 
natural  level.  The  great  leading  principle  of  trade  in  a 
free  country  18  that  all  men  have  a right  to  choose  the- 
most  suitable  market  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  own 
JaOonr  or  the  products  of  their  industry;  and  as  a 
necessary  corollary  to  this,  the  consumers  are  justified  in 
purchasing  what  they  may  require  in  the  market  where 
tney  can  he  served  at  the  cheapest  rate.”  f 

The  same  writer  says, — 

<•  fkink  that  in  a free  country  labour  should  be  per- 
fectly free  and  untrammelled,  and  that  no  man  should 
uuveanght  to  call  another  man  in  question  as  to  the 
manner  m which  he  may  dispose  of  his  labour.  The  ex- 
clusive system  which  has  been  wedded  to  nearly  all  the 
•liandicraft  branches  of  British  industry,  from  time  im- 
memon«l,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  unless  it  be  that 
It  was  laaugurated  by  a people  in  a semi-barbarous 
age.  f 

So  far  as  I can  judge,  there  cau  be  no  more 
validity  in  the  allegation  that  piece-work  is  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  time-work  than  that  it  is  more 
exhausting.  An  employer  is  paid  by  his 
customer,  not  merely  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  article  sold,  but  according  to  its  quality 
also.  It  is  just  as  necessary,  therefore,  that  he 
should  look  after  the  one  as  the  other;  and, 
whether  his  men  work  by  piece  or  by  time,  he 
would  soon  find  himself  in  the  Gazette  if  he  took 
no  pains  to  see  whether  they  perform  their 
work  well.  No  doubt  there  are  some  kinds  of 
work  for  which  payment  by  the  piece  is  inappli- 
cable ; but  in  all  oases  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  an  employer,  even  if  not  actuated  by  higher 
motives,  will,  for  his  own  interest,  always  be  on 
the  alert  as  regards  quality.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  one  large  branch  of  our  national  industry 
piece-work  has,  as  yet,  been  introduced  to  only 
a slight  extent;  and  it  is  equally  well  known 
that  this  very  branch,— agriculture,— is  that  in 
which  the  wages  are  the  lowest. 

Some  time  ago,  when  walking  with  a very 
intelligent  agricultural  friend  through  a field  in 
which  a man  was  ploughing,  I called  my  friend’s 
attention  to  the  slow  and  listless  way  in  which 
the  work  was  going  on ; and  his  remark  was 
that  that  was  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the 
man  was  paid  ; and  that  it  would  be  far  better 
for  him,  and  for  the  horses,  and  for  the  farmer 
also,  if  the  day’s  work  consisted  of  a definite 
task, — that  is,  of  pieoe-work  instead  of  being 
measured  by  the  number  of  hours. 

In  tmth,  political  economy  teaches  us  that  an 
essential  means  of  securing  high  wages  is  to 
render  the  workman  very  productive ; and  this 
object  must  be  greatly  promoted  by  payment  by 
the  piece. 

The  stimulus  to  ingenuity  and  exertion  given 
by  piece-work,  even  so  far  as  piece-work  is  now 
the  rule  in  this  country,  is,  I have  no  doubt,  one 
cause  of  the  general  superiority  of  English  work- 
men over  those  of  the  Continent.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  rate  of  wages  here  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  on  the  Continent;  and  yet 
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the  Society  of  Arts  of  February  18tb, 
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and  Wages.” 

^ In  nothing,  perhaps,  has  this  English  supe- 
riority  been  more  manifest  than  in  tho  railway 
work  of  navvies  ; in  which,  under  the  gang  or 
butty  system,  the  rulo  of  payment  according  to 
the  quantity  of  work  done  instead  of  by  time  is 
I believe,  almost  universal ; and  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  example  thus 
set  to  the  Continental  workmen  has  produced 
the  happy  effect  of  raising  their  wages  and  per- 
manently benefiting  their  condition. 

Here  I cannot  do  better  than  give  an  extract 
from  the  book  just  referred  to,  recording  the  ex- 
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perienoe  of  the  anthor’a  admirable  father,  who 
waB  a0  tDQoh  distinguished  for  his  kiodnesa  and 
liberality  to  his  workmen  (sometimes  numbering 
as  many  as  100,000)  as  for  his  own  personal 
success  ; and  whose  testimony  is  emphatically  in 
favour  of  piece-work  : — 

“My  father,"  says  Mr.  Brassf^y,  “ always  preferred 
puttiu'c  a price  upon  the  work,  rather  than  paying  bv  the 
dav  This  system  was  modified  to  suit  the  usual  habits  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Piece-work  could 
notin  all  cases  be  adopted  without  some  complications 
and  diHicul'ies ; but  my  father  always  looked  upon  day 
•work  as  a losing  game,  and  all  his  work  was  done,  as  f«r 
as  possible,  by  sub-contract,  which  is  piece-work  on  a 
Bomevrhat  larger  scale.  Even  the  scaffolding  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  iron  bridge,  such  as  that  os-er  the  Severn,  near 
Colebr.'ok  Dale,  ot  ZOO  ft.  Span,  was  carried  out  xipon  the 
principle  of  sub-contract ; and  the  same  system  was 
adopted  for  the  excavation  of  shafrs  and  adjacent  lengths 
of  tunnel  Payment  by  piece  is  beneficial  alike  to  the 
muster  and  t he  roan.  'i  he  men  earn  higher  wages  ; while 
the  master  has  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  an  equivalent 
for  the  wages  he  has  paid,  and  completing  the  contract 
which  hfl  has  undertaken  with  far  greater  rapidity.  On 
public  works  the  diil'erence  in  the  earnings  of  the  men 
doing  piece-work  and  the  men  working  bythed-y  were 
always  remarkable.  In  the  canal-workingdays,  men  work- 
ing in  butty-gangs  would  earn  is.  ; while  others  working 
on  the  day  system  would  not  earn  more  than  from  Zs.  to 
3a.  a day."  * 

To  me  it  Beems  that  pieoe-work  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  wbioha  friend  has  been  mis- 
taken for  an  enemy ; and  that  great  calamity 
would  befall  those  who  have  denounced  piece- 
work if  their  denunciation  were  carried  into  prac- 
tical effect.  The  same  erroneous  feeling,  as  most 
of  U8  must  remember,  di-^played  itself  in  a hos- 
tility, on  the  part  of  farmers  and  agrionltural 
labourers,  to  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  and 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  workmen  to 
the  diacontiouanoe  of  protection  to  their  several 
articles  of  production,  and  of  workmen  to  the 
nse  of  machinery  ; and  yet  it  is  now  felt  that  free 
trade  and  the  employment  of  machinery  have 
been  of  undoubted  benefit  to  all  classes  of  the 
oonimniiity. 

However  much  the  continuance  of  any  disputes 
between  employers  and  employed  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, it  is  consolatory  to  remember  that,  fora 
considerable  time,  these  have  seldom  been 
attended  with  violence  ; nothing  comparable  with 
the  outrages  of  the  Ludd'ites  sixty  years  ago, 
with  the  Swing  fires  and  vitriol-throwing  some 
twenty  years  later,  and  with  the  more  recent 
murder  at  Sheffield ; all  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  peacefulness  and  even  good  feeling,  on 
both  sides,  manifested  in  many  contests  of  the 
present  day.  The  slightest  act  of  coercion, 
whether  by  means  of  pickets  or  otherwise,  is, 
obvionsly,  however,  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  inter- 
ference with  that  personal  freedom  of  action 
which  is  a creab  oharacteriatio  of  our  nation  ; 
and  which  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  has 
raised  this  country  to  its  present  high  position, 
has  produced  the  general  harmony  that  reigns 
among  ns,  and  has  caused  a large  diffusion  of 
material  comfort ; and  the  sooner  all  such  inter- 
ference ceases  the  better. 

One  ground  taken  in,  I cannot  say  justification, 
but  in  palliation  of  coercion,  is  a supposed 
necessity  for  simoltaneoua  movement  in  large 
numbers, — a necessity  which,  if  real,  would, 
while  f'liling  to  justify  coercion,  yet  warrant 
all  milder  means ; but  I maintain  that  this 
simnltanoous  action,  instead  of  being  a good, 
is  an  evil,  tending  to  impede  that  gradual  and 
safe  adjustment  which,  without  interference,  is 
certain  to  take  place.  When  a single  workman 
claims  higher  wages  than  the  state  of  the  labour 
market  will  warrant,  be  soon  finds  bis  mistake, 
and  can  quickly  withdraw  his  demand.  So, 
again,  if  a single  employer  lowers  wages,  in 
similar  misconception,  he  soon  discovers  his 
blander  by  the  loss  of  some  of  bis  men;  and  in 
like  manner  is  led  to  retrace  his  steps.  But 
when  a large  number,  whether  of  employers  or 
workmen,  agree  to  move  together,  they  become 
committed  in  a manner  which  makes  it  difficult 
for  them  to  give  way  ; and  sometimes  it  is  only 
after  a long  period  of  bitter  feeling,  stoppage  of 
work,  and  loss  on  all  sides,  that  hard  necessity 
brings  the  dispute  to  an  end. 

While  in  this  paper  I have  been  obliged,  for 
the  sake  of  conciseness  and  clearness,  to  speak 
of  the  employers  and  employed  as  two  separate 
classes,  it  is  a great  pleasure  to  me  to  reflect 
that,  by  means  of  indnstrial  partnerships  and 
co-operative  associations,  and  I might  include 
joint-stock  companies,  something,  at  any  rate, 
has  now  been  done  towards  removing  all  broad 
lines  of  demarcation  between  them;  and  that  a 
large  number  of  persons  now  in  part  belong  to 
both  classes  : a process  of  intermingling  which, 
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aided  by  the  increasing  respect  of  the  richer 
class  for  manual  labour,  and  a disposition  even 
to  join  in  it,  seems  to  give  sore  promise  of  con- 
tinuauce;  until,  at  length,  there  shall  be  but 
few  persons  who  belong  wholly  to  one  class 
alone. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  eight  years 
ago  a committee  was  formed  by  this  Association, 
not  confined  to  its  own  members,  for  diffusing 
information  on  that  great  subject  of  labour  and 
capital,  to  one  branch  of  which  my  present 
paper  relates,  and  for  averting  trade  disputes, 
or,  where  prevention  was  impossible,  for  bring- 
ing such  disputes  to  a speedy  termination  ; and 
those  who  acted  on  that  committee  have  the 
pleasing  reflection  that  they  not  only  issued 
maoy  papers,  and  delivered  many  lectures  and 
addresses,  ail  tending  to  allay  bitter  feelings 
and  to  spread  economical  knowledge,  and  brought 
about  several  friendly  discussions  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  but  succeeded  in  forming 
several  Boards  of  Conciliation,  in  preventing 
several  strikes  and  at  least  one  look-ont,  and  in 
bringing  some  other  strikes  to  an  end — labours 
in  which  they  were  much  aided  by  the  oiroum- 
stance  of  their  body  including  members  of  both 
classes  of  employers  and  employed,  and,  in 
addition,  many  men  of  high  reputation,  who, 
although  not  themselves  belonging  to  either 
class,  had  the  confidence  of  both.  Unhappily, 
however,  owing  to  the  want  of  financial  support, 
the  committee,  after  working  for  five  years,  was 
obliged  to  suspend  operations,  which  to  this  day 
it  has  been  nnable  to  resume.  Had  this  been 
otherwise,  no  sooner  would  the  late  unhappy 
dispute  at  Erith  have  broken  out,  or  even 
loomed  in  the  distance,  than  a person,  able  to 
attend  publio  meetings,  fully  to  discuss  the 
matter  at  issue,  and  to  give  wise,  disinterested, 
and  conciliatory  counsel,  would  probably  have 
been  sent  to  the  spot;  and  by  his  efforts  there 
would  at  least  have  been  a fair  chance  of  bring, 
ing  the  dispute  to  an  early  and  amicable  termi- 
nation. 


THE  TAY  BRIDGE  WORKS. 

Mr.  a.  Grotoe,  a member  of  the  firm  of  con- 
tractors for  the  Tay  Bridge  works,  lately  delivered 
a lecture  on  the  subject  at  the  Kinnaird  Hal!, 
Dnndee.  Es  Provosfc  Cox,  as  chairman  of  the  Tay 
Bridge  Company,  presided  over  a large  audience. 
The  Chairman  referred  to  a lecture  delivered 
about  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  Grothe  on  the 
same  subject.  Before  that  lecture  very  little 
was  known  about  that  great  engineering  work 
which  was  now  growing  so  rapidly  and  assuming 
such  gigantic  proportions.  Vague  rumours  as  to 
its  want  of  stability  and  the  unlikelihood  of  i's 
ever  being  finished  were  current,  and  easily 
found  believers  and  propagators;  so  that  at  last 
the  Tay  Bridge  was  hardly  ever  mentioned, 
except  with  an  incredulous  smile  or  a shrug  of 
the  shonlders.  Since  that  lecture,  which  did 
much  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  public  on  the 
subject,  steady  and  continuous  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  works, — at  one  time  more,  at 
another  less,  and  certainly  much  bad  been  done 
during  the  last  year.  No  one  now  thought  it 
wise  to  express  doubt  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  Tay  Bridge;  and  everybody  was  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  great  work 
would  be  completed,  and  when  Dundee  would  be 
placed  in  its  proper  position  in  the  railway 
system  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Grothe,  in  commencing  his  description  of 
the  Tay  Bridge,  said  ho  should  as  much  as 
possible  confine  himself  to  what  had  not  been 
made  known  in  the  previous  lecture.  The  bridge, 
he  continued,  had  a good  many  spans,  but  not 
BO  many  as  was  at  first  intended,  the  original 
number  of  eighty-nine  having  been  reduced  to 
eighty. five.  In  the  first  plan  the  centre  spans 
were  each  215  ft.,  but  now  they  had  been  in. 
creased  to  215  ft.,  which  allowed  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  to  be  left  out.  A great  change  bad 
also  been  made  in  the  structure  of  the  bridge, 
necessitated  by  the  borings  turning  out  rather 
differently  from  what  was  expected.  It  being 
discovered  that  rak  existed  only  for  a short  dis- 
tance  at  each  side  of  the  river,  instead  of  all 
along  the  river-bed  nearly  parallel  with  the 
water,  the  intermediate  space  being  gravel,  it 
was  determined  to  found  the  piers  on  this  latter 
matter.  Although  gravel  formed  a very  good 
foundation,  it  did  not  bear  so  great  a weight  as 
the  rock,  and  it  was  therefore  found  necessary 
to  decrease  the  weight  per  square  unit  of  sur- 
face,  either  by  diminishing  the  weight  itself  or 
enlarging  the  surface  of  foundation.  A plan  was 
adopted  combining  both  these.  The  foundations 
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of  the  large  spans  were  formerly  intended  to 
consist  of  two  cylinders,  each  15  ft.  diameter, 
but  this  was  changed  to  one  cylinder,  31  ft. 
in  diameter,  which  gave  more  than  double  the 
area.  Instead  also  of  carrying  the  piers  with 
brickwork  to  the  top,  above  high-water  mark, 
they  were  constructed  of  cast-iron  columns, 
braced  together  by  cross  pieces  which  diminished 
the  weight  of  the  piers  some  five  or  six  hundred 
tons ; instead,  therefore,  of  there  being  a pressure 
of  eight  tons  per  square  foot,  it  was  only  about 
one  aud  a half.  He  would  be  ashamed  to  ask 
them  to  believe  these  foundations  were  perfectly 
safe,  being  quite  sure  they  needed  no  such  assur- 
ranoe  on  hie  part.  The  leoturer  next  exhibited  the 
model  of  a caisson  used  in  the  foundation  of  the 
piers  for  the  large  spans.  The  building  and  sink- 
ing ot  the  piers  was  illustrated  by  means  of  magic 
lantern  diagrams,  as  also  the  sinking  of  the 
caisson  in  the  bed  of  the  river  by  pumping  out 
the  sand  inside.  At  first  difficulties  were  expe- 
rienced  owing  to  the  sand  getting  into  the  valves 
of  the  pumps  and  destroying  them,  but  these 
difficulties  were  obviated  by  a roost  ingenious 
invention,  due  to  one  of  the  engineers  at  the 
woi-ks,  Mr.  Reeves,  who,  assisted  by  another  of 
their  number,  Mr.  Beattie,  had  brooght  it  almost 
to  the  point  of  perfection.  By  means  of  a model 
which  was  put  in  operation,  the  lecturer  showed 
how  the  sand  was  pumped  into  a receiver,  never 
reaching  the  valves  at  all,  and  how  the  receiver 
itself  when  filled  was  emptied  and  another 
substituted.  The  caisson  having  been  sunk  till 
its  top  was  within  2 ft.  of  the  river  bed,  the 
inside  was  tilled  with  concrete,  and  an  artificial 
foundation  of  rook  for  the  pier  was  thus  prepared. 
The  temporary  part  of  the  caisson  was  next 
removed,  and  on  the  rock  which  had  been  formed 
a hollow  strnotiire  of  brickwork,  built  in  the 
harbour,  and  floated  out  in  a manner  similar  to 
the  caisson,  was  placed  above  it  aud  built  up  till 
above  high-water  mark.  In  its  turn  this  was 
filled  with  concrete,  and  was  thus  made  ready 
to  receive  the  superstructure  of  irouwork  to  sup- 
port the  girders.  The  lecturer  showed  several 
diagrams  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  harbour 
at  Newport,  also  a model  of  one  of  the  130  ft. 
spans,  at  the  same  time  painting  out  the  difference 
in  the  atrnoture  of  the  piers  supporting  these 
latter  to  those  of  the  215  ft.  span,  the  one  con- 
sisting of  four  columus,  and  the  other  of  six,  to 
ensure  strength.  To  prevent  corrosion,  the  pillars, 
on  erection,  were  filled  with  cement,  and  the  out- 
side coated  with  black  varnish.  He  alluded  to 
it  as  a strange  fact  that  corrosion  of  iron  was 
much  more  rapid  at  the  Tay  Bridge  than  it 
would  be  were  the  river  entirely  fresh  or  entirely 
salt  water,  his  theory  to  account  for  this  being 
that  between  the  two  layers  of  fresh  and  salt 
water,  a galvanic  current  was  produced,  which 
caused  more  rapid  corrosion  than  would  other, 
wise  be  the  case.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  show 
models  of  the  girders,  and  to  explain  the  method 
of  lifting  them  to  their  place. 


CREOSOTE. 

On  the  30th  nit.,  Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton,  of  the  firm 
of  Burt,  Boulton,  & Haywood,  entertained  a large 
party  of  the  sindents  uf  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  at  the  principal  works  belonging  to 
his  firm  at  Silvenown,  with  a view  to  explain 
the  whole  process  of  the  manufacture  of  creosote, 
and  of  the  application  of  that  oil  for  the 
preparation  of  timber.  Some  idea  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  firm  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  four  establishments  iu  the  port 
of  Loudon,  six  others  at  various  English  ports, 
besides  seven  timber  - preserving  works  at 
different  places  on  the  Continent,  and  a depdt  in 
Russia  (at  the  Port  of  Riga)  for  the  shipment 
of  Baltic  timber.  Whereas  some  years  ago  the 
tar  produced  in  the  mauufacture  of  gas  was  a 
waste  substance  of  which  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid,  it  had  now  become  a source  of 
considerable  reveune  to  the  gas  companies. 
Submitted  to  fractional  distillation,  every  atom 
of  the  gas  tar  was  now  con  verted  into  some  useful 
commodity.  The  laboratory  was  the  first  place 
visitred,  where  a series  of  specimens  of  the  sub. 
stances  produced  from  tar  was  exhinited  in  the 
order  in  which  they  come  fram  the  still.  Besides 
the  creosote  used  for  the  preparation  of  timber, 
these  specimens  of  hydro-carbons  included 
carbolic  add,  naphthas,  the  various  forms  of 
benzole,  and  anthracene  (used  for  the  manu- 
faoture  of  aniline  and  alizvidno  dyes),  and  lastly 
the  pitch,  which  is  largely  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  patent  fuel.  The  chemical  works 
were  next  inspected,  the  various  batteries  of 
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fetills,  and  tLo  machinery  for  rectifying  and  pre- 
paring the  numeroua  products  for  the  market, 
being  in  full  operation. 

The  complete  and  elaborate  apparatus  for  thi 
condensation  of  all  vapours  evolved  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufaotore  was  noticed  and  com- 
mented upon,  and  it  was  mentioned  that  thit- 
apparatus,  which  was  specially  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  possibility  of  the 
escape  of  any  nuisance  from  the  works,  had  also 
been  found  in  practice  to  lead  to  good  economical 
results.  The  timber-yards  and  saw.mills  at 
Silvertown,  and  also  those  within  the  Victoriu 
iDocks,  were  visited,  together  with  the  creosoting 
cylinders,  and  the  machinery  used  for  injecting 
the  timber.  Uere  one  of  Hudson’s  machines  fir 
burning  sawdust  as  fuel  under  a steam-boiler 
was  successfully  at  work.  The  “ water-carriage  ” 
system,  as  applied  to  the  landing,  transport,  and 
stacking  of  sleepers,  upon  a plan  patented  by 
Mr.  Boulton,  was  very  interesting.  The  heavy  ; 
sleeper  blocks,  instead  of  being  carried  on  the 
backs  of  labourers,  were  thrown  into  the  water 
direct  from  the  ship’s  hold,  from  whence  they 
were  picked  up  by  revolving  chains  and  trans- 
ferred  to  a series  of  water-troughs  or  small 
canals  upon  the  ground  level,  along  which  they 
were  conducted  from  all  parts  of  the  premises  to 
the  saw-mills,  where  they  were  sawn  into 
sleepers,  and  finally  stacked  to  a height  of  from 
wO  It.  to  30  ft.,  by  an  elevator  worked  by  steam- 
power.  The  sleepers  are  kept  stacked  for  drying 
for  a considerable  time  before  they  are  creosoted, 
and  the  firm  maintains  a stock  of  no  less  than 
from  one  million  to  a million  and  a half  of  these 
sleepers  in  this  country  constantly  undergoing 
this  natural  process  of  seasoning. 


TEMPLE  BAR  AND  THE  SAVOY. 

Lonu  before  this  tottering  arch  was  built, 
chains  and  poles  served  as  barriers  at  the 
western  City  bonnclary ; and  in  1265,  Prince 
Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.),  being  offended 
with  the  rebellious  Londoners,  after  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  took  away  all  their  stout  chains  and 
bars,  and  locked  them  up  in  the  Tower.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1670  that  any  permanent  stone 
building  was  erected,  when  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
commenced  the  present  structure,  and  com- 
pleted  it  in  1672,  as  it  is  supposed,  from  the 
design  of  an  old  Eoman  temple.  As  a remnant 
of  antiquity  it  is,  therefore,  of  no  great  value ; 
and  constricting,  as  it  does,  the  traflBc  of  one  of 
London’s  most  central  and  busy  thoroughfares,  it 
is  a matter  of  wonder  to  most  people  that  when 
the  arch  became  shaken  and  unsafe,  the  Cor- 
porate authorities  should  have  ordered  it  to  be 
propped  up  on  temporary  timber  struts  and 
braces ! 

Throughout  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street  there 
15  room  for  four  lines  of  carriage  traffic,  whereas 
under  the  arch  but  two  can  pass;  besides  that, 
the  side  footway-gates  constrict  the  freedom  of 
pavement  footway  to  half  its  dimensions.  The 
-open  space  at  St.  Clement  Danes  certainly  lends 
dignity  to  the  position,  and  now  that  the  new  Law 
Courts  are  rising  in  view,  and  recede  from  the 
frontage  (giving  at  least  10  ft.  to  the  street  line). 
It  is  high  time  that  the  old  ruin  should  he  re- 
moved. 

_ The  statnes  of  Charles  I.  and  11.  on  the  west 
side,  and  of  James  I.  and  his  queen  on  the  east 
(as  chiselled  by  John  Buahuell,  who  died  in 
1/01),  may  have  some  attractions  for  City  mag- 
nates,  who  could  find  room  for  them  somewhere  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  structure  is  irreparable,  its 
^ oral  ornamentation  withered,  and  its  moulder- 
mg  stone  quoins  rounded  off  and  decaying. 
f river’s  brink,  sunken 

•*uU  half  its  height  in  the  new  Embankment, 
at  the  end  of  Buckingham  . street.  Its  sim- 
phcity  and  dignity  of  design,  together  with  its 
good,  It  not  perfect  condition,  might  render  it 
worth  removal ; but  as  to  the  wreck  of  Temple 
Bar,  It  IS  too  far  decayed  for  reconstruction, 
unless  the  Corporation  should  transfer  it  to 
Cripplega,te,  or  the  Dean  of  Arches  find  room 
for  It  in  the  defiles  of  Doctors’  Commons. 

That  one  of  our  principal  and  most  thronged 
metropolitan  thoroughfares  should  be  choked  in 
ICS  bnsiest  centre  is  a serious  grievance  to  all  com- 
mercial  men,  as  well  as  to  private  carriage-folks 
and^  pedestrians  who  wend  their  way  to  the 
Bank  or  St.  Paul’s;  but  it  is  also  a serious  blot 
upon  that  important  vicinage,  and  an  obstacle 
to  all  improvement. 

The  new  Thames  Embankment,  together  with 
other  improvementsnow  in  progress  or  completed 
by  the  Board  of  Works,  makes  it  more  essential 


fhat  not  only  the  main  thoroughfares  be  cleared 
but  that  suitable  lines  of  intercommuoicat'on  be 
<ipened  between  the  collateral  mainlines;  there- 
fore no  opportunity  should  be  lost  in  thus  pro- 
viding free  circulatiou  for  the  millions. 

Now  there  happens  to  be  a large  clearance 
going  forward  in  the  Savoy,  where  there  is  a 
rumour  that  a Royal  Mint  is  to  be  erected ! 
Sere  is  an  occasion  for  the  opening  oot  of  a 
grand  central  junction  between  the  Strand  and 
the  Eoibankment,  at  the  shortest  interval  and 
easiest  gradient.  A Mint  erected  in  this  central 
position  would  darken,  defile,  and  stop  a most 
valuable  district  of  the  metropolis  ; whereas  a 
good  street  through  the  Savoy,  with  terraces, 
and  two  lines  of  access  (right  and  left)  to  the 
Embankment,  would  yield  returns  for  the  outlay, 
whilst  it  would  confer  immense  benefits  upon 
the  whole  population. 

At  present  the  Mint  stands  near  the  Tower  of 
London  ; there  a guard  and  sentinels  are  posted 
to  protect  a national  stronghold  and  historic 
fortress ; why,  therefore,  remove  it,  and  re- 
duplicate the  accompanying  military  station  ? 

The  continuation  of  plantation,  with  also  a 
respectable  range  of  effective  architectural 
buildings  along  the  Embankment,  is  yet 
practicable.  From  the  west  end,  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  lend  dignity  to  the  “ rivage,”  then 
the  handsome  new  Opera-house,  and  a range  of 
gardens  to  Northumberlaod-avenue,  and  so 
onward  by  the  not  ungraceful  Adelphi-terraoe  to 
Somerset  House,  and  thence  to  the  beautiful 
gate”  and  gardens  of  the  ancient  Temple.  Such 
an  improvement  should  not  be  marred. 

Quond.\m. 


THE  NEW  BA-THS  AND  WASH-HOUSES 
IN  SOUTHWARK. 

Active  measures  are  in  progress  to  carry  out 
the  erection  of  new  baths  and  wash-houses  in 
Southwark,  upon  which  the  Vestry  a short  time 
ago  decided.  The  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Vestry  of  St.  George’s,  Southwark,  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Baths  and 
Wash-houses  Act  in  the  parish,  have  resolved, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Vestry,  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  an  order 
to  appropriate  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
guardians  belonging  to  the  parish  towards  the 
purchase  of  a site  for  the  erection  of  the  intended 
new  buildings.  The  commissioners  are  said  to 
have  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  a site  eligibly 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  parish,  which  it 
is  stated  can  bo  obtained  at  a reasonable  cost, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  acceding  to  their  application,  the  pur- 
chase  of  the  site  in  question  will  be  effected, 
and  plans  for  the  new  baths  at  once  prepared. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH- 
YARD, WATERLOO  ROAD. 

A MOVEMENT  is  in  progress  for  the  restoration 
and  laying  out  for  recreation  purposes  of  the 
spacious  churchyard  attached  to  St.  John’s 
Church,  Waterloo-road.  This  churchyard  has 
for  some  years  past  been  in  a very  dilapidated 
condition,  and  a meeting  was  recently  held  in 
the  schoolroom  attached  to  the  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  and  adopting  the  best 
means  for  remedying  “its  present  deplorable 
state,  and  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  for  restoring 
the  ground  to  a decent  condition,  and  also  to 
render  it  available  for  the  resort  of  parishioners.” 
There  was  a very  numerous  attendance  of 
parishioners,  and  a resolution  was  passed  to  the 
effect  that  contributions  be  solicited  from  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  property  in  the  parish; 
also  from  the  relatives  of  deceased  persons  buried 
in  the  ohurchyard,  and  others,  for  the  purposes 
of  its  restoration  and  maintenance.  A committee 
was  also  appointed  to  obtain  plans  and  estimates 
for  the  projected  works,  and  to  carry  out  the 
chosen  designs  in  the  matter  most  condnoive  to 
the  public  good. 


Proposed  New  Gaol  for  Bristol. — On  the 
5th  inst.,  the  models  and  plans  for  the  proposed 
new  gaol  at  Horfield,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  Gaol  Committee  by  Captain  Gardner,  and 
those  prepared  by  Mr.  Josiah  Thomas,  city  sur- 
veyor, were  laid  before  the  committee.  The 
respective  merits  of  the  models  were  discussed 
at  considerable  length,  and  it  was  ultimately 
arranged  that  before  making  a final  selection  the 
committee  should  inspect  the  site  at  Horfield. 


SOME  OLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIR 
STORIES. 

CHARLES  MACKLIN’S  HOUSE,  TAVISTOCK  ROW, 
COVENT  GARDEN. 

E.vdurin'G  great  hardships  of  hunger  and  ex- 
posure, passing  through  bogs  and  over  rugged 
mountains  in  wet,  stormy  weather,  leaving  sick 
and  exhausted  followers  behind  at  every  stage, 
the  Irish  volunteers  marched  to  join  the  gather, 
ing  army  of  dethroned  King  James  II.  With 
them  came  William  M'Langhlin,  the  descendant 
of  a race  of  ancient  Irish  kings,  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  horse,  with  his  heroic  lady,  her  little 
daughter,  and,  in  a turf  kisb,  or  rndely-made 
basket,  their  baby-boy  Charles,  then  not  quite 
two  months  old,  who  was  destined  to  win  that 
fame  which  rendered  memorable  the  old  house 
of  our  sketch.  His  mother,  braving  the  greatest 
dangers  and  terrors,  patient  in  suffering,  strong 
only  in  her  love,  and  solicitous  only  for  her 
husband’s  safety,  was  the  daughter  of  John 
O’Flanagan,  of  Blackcastle,  in  Westmeath.  She 
girded  her  husband’s  sword  to  his  side  on  the 
morning  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  shared, 
with  him  the  sacceeding  terrors  of  defeat  and 
flight,  nntil  they  found  a safe  hiding-place  with 
the  baby,  in  an  almost  dying  condition,  amongst 
daring  friends  at  Shinglass,  an  obscure  place  in 
the  county  of  Westmeath. 

William  M’Laughlin’s  estate  was  confiscated, 
and  some  years  after,  when  reduced  to  poverty, 
be  came  with  his  wife  and  family  to  Dublin. 
Continued  misfortunes  broke  his  heart.  He  died 
in  December,  1704', 

Amongst  those  who  fooght  on  the  other  side, 
against  King  James,  and  with  King  William,  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  was  a worthy  Irish 
farmer,  named  Luke  O’Meally.  Seeing  the  un- 
fortunate widow  struggling  in  poverty’s  misery 
and  degradation,  fighting  bravely  for  her  little 
ones,  and  enduring  as  patiently  for  them  as  she 
had  endured  heroically  for  her  husband,  be 
pitied,  admired, loved,  and  presently, — in  1707, — 
married  her.  He  made  an  excellent  bnaband,  a 
kindly  indulgent,  althoogh  hot-tempered,  step- 
father ; and  when,  soon  after,  he  took  a famous 
old  “ Orange  ” tavern, — the  Eagle,  in  Werburgh- 
streeb,  Dublin, — be  also  made  a capital  landlord, 
whom  the  military  upholders  of  King  William 
took  delight  in  patronising. 

Mrs.  U’Meally,  being  anxious  that  her  son 
Charles  should  not  be  brought  up  in  daily  con. 
tact  with  tavern  society,  and,  moreover,  that  bis 
creed  should  in  manhood  be  the  old  one  for 
which  his  father  had  fought,  suffered,  and,  we 
may  add,  died,  sent  him  away  to  a boarding-school 
in  the  suburban  village  of  Island  Bridge,  kept  by 
one  Nicholson,  a Scotchman.  This  stern  old 
pedagogue’s  reign  was  one  of  terror,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  he  was  so  proud  of  as 
the  servile  submissiveness  and  abject  fear  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  his  pupils  generally, 
and  which  he  received,  or  thought  others  re- 
ceived,  as  the  onter  signs  of  intense  respect,  and 
the  profound  reverence  properly  due  to  his  great 
learning  and  ability. 

Now  Charles  M'Laughlin  was  a frank,  fearless, 
daring  little  fellow,  who  cared  nobbing  for,  and 
knew  nothing  of,  learning;  whose  large  dark 
eyes  looked  the  schoolmaster  boldly  in  the  face, 
and  who  spoke  out  plainly  the  thought  that 
chanced  to  be  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Mr. 
Nicholson,  of  coarse,  took  a strong  dislike  to 
such  a child.  So  then  and  there  commenced  a 
terrible  battle,  which  lasted  for  years,  wherein 
brute  strength,  spite,  and  devilish  cruelty  on  the 
man’s  side  were  pitted  against  bravery,  en- 
durance,  obstinacy,  and  physical  weakness  on 
the  child’s  side.  Under  such  circumstances 
cruelty  never  yet  won,  as  all  sorts  of  martyrs  for 
all  kinds  of  causes  will  testify.  Over  and  over 
again  Nicholson  begged  that  this  incorrigible 
young  rascal  Charles,  whom  he  surnamed  “ a 
Molluchth”  (the  wicked),  might  be  taken  away. 
The  fight,  from  which  at  first  he  took  a savage 
gratification,  was  going  against  him,  and  he  had 
got  enough  of  it.  But  in  those  days  schools 
worthy  the  name  were  extremely  scarce,  and 
Mrs.  O’Meally  begged  so  earnestly  that  her  wild 
Irish  boy  might  not  be  sent  away,  and  by  appeal- 
ing to  her  son’s  always  sensitive  feelings  and 
affections,  she  induced  him,  reluctantly,  to  make 
promises,  on  the  strength  of  which  Mr.  Nichol- 
son  consented  to  try  once  more  what  he  could  do 
with  him.  Bub  he  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon 
the  attempt. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Macready,  to  which  we 
have  before  referred,  it  is  said  that  at  nineteen 
Maoklin  was  unable  to  read.  This  is  a mistake 
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into  which  Dr.  Doran  also  falls,  though  be 
rarely  errs.  But  Macklin  certainly  made 
little  progress  at  school.  He  was  chiefly 
occupied  there  in  deserving,  receiving,  and 
enduring  various  cruel  kinds  of  punishment, 
but  he  made  great  advances  in  some  directions. 

As  a pugilist  there  was  not  a boy  in  the 
school  who  dared  tackle  him  ; as  a cudgel- 
player  he  was  without  a rival ; and  when  be  was 
an  old  man  his  great  boyish  feats  as  a swimmer 
were  still  talked  of  in  the  tavern.parlours  of 
Dublin  by  venerable,  white-headed,  older  men, 
who  bad  seen  him  leaping  from  ships’  masts,  or 
from  the  old  bridge  over  the  Liffey- 

Macklin  retained  so  vivid  a recollection  of  his 
Scotch  schoolmaster,  and  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived from  him,  that  nearly  a hundred  years 
after  he  first  went  tolsland-bridge  Academy,  the 
mere  sight  of  a Scotchman  was  unpleasant  to 
him,  and  he  oould  not  avoid  expressing  his  un 
conouerable  repugnance  to  snoh  a being.  It 
became  a green-room  juke,  always  fruitful  of  fun, 
but  it  was  once  no  joke  to  poor  little  Charley 
JI'Laughlin. 

Amongst  the  intimate  friends  of  Mrs.  Nichol- 
son was  Mrs.  Pilkington,  a lady  with  a strong 
taste  for  poetry  and  theatricals.  She  greatly 
admired  the  tali,  slim  figure  and  expressive  dark 
eyes  of  Charley  a Mollucbth;  she  sympathised 
with  and  deeply  pitied  him  ; and  she  often 
pleaded  for  him  with  the  stony-hearted  Scotch- 
man, saying  she  was  sure  he  had  good  feeling, 
with  lofty  abilities,  and  would  become  a great, 
good  man.  lu  the  year  1708,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  Nicholson,  the  school-boys  got  up  a 
dramatic  entertainment.  The  play  was  “ The 
Orphan”;  and  Mrs.  Pilkington  suggested  that 
the  female  part,  Moniinia,  should  be  played  by 
this  good-looking,  good-for-nothing  pet  of  hers, 
whose  arch-humour,  wit,  and  love  of  fun  and 
mischief  she  thought  so  delightful.  Macklin 
accordingly  played  the  part, — studying  it  under 
the  instructions  of  Mrs.  Pilkington, — and  on  the 
day  of  the  performance  achieved  a startling 
success.  That  event  was  a pregnant  one.  It 
gave  birth  to  Macklin’a  earliest  histrionic  aspira- 
tions,  and  awakened  an  ambition  which  was 
never  to  sleep  again.  Through  all  the  coming 
years  of  disgrace,  misery,  and  desperate  strug. 
gling,  Macklin  was  never  to  speak  of  Mrs. 
Pilkington  but  with  expressions  of  grateful  emo- 
tion and  profound  esteem. 

But  the  first  fruits  of  this  newly -awakened 
passion  for  the  stage  was  evil.  On  leaving 
school  the  yonth  was  mad  to  see  the  great  London 
actors  whose  fame  was  so  glorious  in  his  eyes. 
The  sou  of  a Dublin  corn-factor,  older  than  him- 
self, suggested  running  away  from  home.  Another 
lad,  the  son  of  a Dublin  apothecary,  promised  to 
join  them.  Macklin  robbed  his  darling  mother 
of  a few  pounds,  which  she  could  ill  spare,  and 
the  three  ran  away.  After  sundry  adventures  on 
the  road,  they  reached  London,  saw  the  great 
actors,  and  having  soonspentalltheir  money,  were 
mocked  and  laughed  at  when  they  sought  work. 
"Who  would  employ  wild  young  Irishmen,  with 
such  a perfectly  uniutelligiblo  brogue  ? The 
corn-factor’s  miserable  son,  in  his  desperation, 
took  to  highway  robbery,  and  was  soon  after 
hanged  at  Tyburn.  The  poor  apothecary’s  son 
enlisted,  and  went  abroad.  M'Laughlin  was  too 
proud  of  his  ancestry  to  disgrace  it  by  crime,  too 
proud  to  enter  the  army  as  a common  soldier, 
and  to  beg  be  was  ashamed.  So  he  wandered 
about  homeless  and  starving,  until  by  happy 
chance  he  met  in  Southwark  a poor  little  drudge 
of  an  Irish  serving-wench,  who  had  once  been 
in  the  employment  of  bis  mother.  She  knew 
him  directly,  accosted  him,  wept  over  the  sad- 
ness  of  bis  story,  brought  him  some  food,  and 
afterwards  procured  him  a cheap  lodging  at  a 
public-house  in  the  Borough,  which  had  long 
been  frequented,  as  it  might  have  been  before 
the  days  of  Shakspeare,  by  strolling  mummers 
and  “drolls,”  who  exhibited  conjuring  tricks, 
tumbling,  performing  animals,  “pantomimes,” 
&c.  Macklin  conld  soon  sing,  dance,  spout,  and 
play  the  “droll”  with  the  best  of  them.  He 
became  a great  attraction,  and  brought  so  much 
custom  to  the  ion,  that  his  landlady,  setting 
aside  her  prejudices  against  his  country  and  his 
youth,  together  with  her  regard  for  other  people’s 
opinions,  the  reproaches  of  friends,  and  the  jeers 
of  neighbours,  resolved  to  marry  him.  A kind 
of  Fleet  marriage  took  place,  and  all  Southwark 
made  free  and  merry  with  the  widow’s  union  to 
a wild  young  Irish  boy,  fresh  from  his  emerald 
isle.  Then  the  old  servant,  grieving  over  the 
evil  courses  her  former  young  master  had  fallen 
into,  sent  an  account  of  his  doings  to  the  poor 
heart-broken  mother  in  Dublin,  who  sent  imme- 


diately to  a relative  in  London,  who  was  “ a 
Spanish  merchant.”  He,  armed  with  the  proper 
affidavits,  properly  authenticated  by  the  seal  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  made  a formal 
demand  for  the  person  of  an  “infant”  inlaw, 
one  Charles  M‘Laughlin,  at  the  aforesaid  inn  in 
the  Borough.  It  required  the  direst  of  legal 
threats  to  induce  the  woman  to  give  up  her  boy- 
busband.  She  scolded,  she  wept,  she  entreated, 
she  defied.  His  departure  would  ruiu  her  busi- 
uess,  and  break  her  heart;  she  would  not,  she 
oould  not,  she  roust  not  give  him  up.  So  she 
hid  him,  and  said  he  hud  run  away.  It  was  all 
in  vain,  however,  aad  Charles  was  sent  home  to 
his  delighted  mother,  who  clung  to  him  in  a 
transport  of  alleption,  without  uttering  a single 
reproach  for  all  he  had  made  her  suffer  in  bis 
absence.  Between  hysterical  bursts  of  weeping 
and  embracing,  she  told  him  how  she  bad  the 
brightest  hopes  for  him,  the  best  of  friends  to 
aid  him  in  securing  a good  position;  and  a dis- 
tant relative,  an  O’Kelly,  who  was  in  high  favour 
at  Court,  had  promised  to  interest  himself  in  his 
behalf  ! Macklin  used  to  say  in  later  life  that  so 
great  was  the  joy  of  that  unhoped-for  forgiveness 
and  blessed  restoration,  that  he  often  thought  he 
could  endure  an  ago  of  pain  once  more  to  realise 
its  transports. 

But  the  great  O'Kelly  suddenly  died,  and  the 
glowing  prospects  faded,  and  hia  loving  and 
beloved  mother  was  unfortunate  in  business,  and 
Charles  was  glad  to  become  “Badgeman”  in 
Trinity  College,  a menial  situation  similar  to  that 
called  at  Oxford  a “ scout,”  which  he  retained 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Macready,  a story  is 
told  of  Macklin  when  he  had  attained  to 
fume,  and  was  performing  in  Dublin.  Properly 
rebuking  some  riotous  young  collegians  who 
were  stopping  the  performance,  the  rest  of  the 
audience  applauded;  but  one  of  the  former, 
thinking  to  cover  the  great  actor  with  confusion 
by  a contemptuous  public  refei-ence  to  his  former 
low  condition,  called  out  in  a tone  of  imperious 
command,  “ Boy.”  Macklin  knew  the  familiar 
old  cry  at  once,  and  how,  in  response  to  it,  he 
had  demanded  the  number  of  the  summoning 
collegian’s  room.  Stepping  down  to  the  foot- 
lights with  manly  firmness  and  true  pride,  he 
quietly  repeated  in  the  old  way  the  old  response, 

“ What  number?”  and  a roar  of  applause  from 
the  collegians,  and  an  audience  quick  to  see  and 
feel  the  right  thing  when  it  turned  up,  told  him 
that  his  manly  dignity  and  the  severity  of  his 
rebuke  were  appreciated  and  onderstood. 

Captain  O'Flanuagan  coming  to  Ireland  for 
recruits  to  take  service  with  him  in  Germany, 
calls  upon  his  sister,  is  ashamed  of  the  position 
hia  nephew,  a descendant  of  kings,  holds;  pro. 
poses  that  he  should  go  away  with  him  ; and 
promises  to  procure  the  fine  young  fellow  a com- 
mission. He  would  make  a splendid  soldier! 
brave,  strong,  high-spirited,  quick-witted,  he 
would  be  sure  to  win  promotion  in  the  wars. 
Ouoe  more  the  M'Laughlins  would  be  gentlemen. 
The  proud  mother  was  delighted. 

Captain  O'Flannagan  went  to  London  on  his 
way  to  Germany,  and  stayed  there  some  little 
time  hunting  up  old  friends  to  bid  them  adieu, 
making  purchases,  and  so  ou.  Charles  hunted 
np  some  old  friends  too,  hia  scaramouch  friends 
in  the  Borough,  and  when  the  uncle  was  ready 
to  depart  the  nephew  could  not  be  found.  For 
three  days  the  search  was  prosecuted  in  vain,  and 
then  came  a grateful  and  respectful  letter, 
wherein  Charles  declined  to  follow  “ the  drum  ” 
to  Germany  on  the  ground  that  he  had  in  the 
meantime  been  “better  provided  for”  in  Eng- 
land,— as  he  might  have  added,  although  he  did 
not,  at  a place  of  infamous  repute  in  Clerken. 
well,  Hockley-in-the-Hole,  where  he  was  exhibit- 
ing himself,  with  a strolling  company  of  mum- 
mers, as  an  acrobat,  pugilist,  vocalist,  and  droll. 
Alas  ! for  the  descendant  of  kings,  and  the  poor 
Irish  mother’s  pride  in  her  handsome,  gentle- 
manly son  1 

Mrs.  O’Meally  was  indefatigable  in  her  efforts 
to  discover  what  had  become  of  Charles ; went 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  to  find  out,  and  got 
introductions  to  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  people 
who  were  going  into  England,  where  they  might 
see  her  darling  boy.  With  feverish  restlessness 
she  would  even  accost  perfect  strangers  who 
were  going  on  board  vessels,  and  might  be 
travelling  to  London.  At  last  the  grandfather 
of  the  famous  Shakepearian  scholar,  Malone,  wae 
thus  appealed  to,  and  his  heart  being  touched 
by  the  mother’s  woe  and  desperation,  be  de- 
termined on  reaching  Loudon  to  starch  ont  this 
wild,  graceless  ran-away,  and  indnce  him,  if 
possible,  to  return  to  Dublin.  It  was  a most 


tronblesome  task,  but  at  last  he  traced  him  to 
the  Cat  and  Ba^nipes,  commonly  called  “The 
Salutation,”  at  Hockley-in-the-Hole.  He  ap- 
pealed to  bis  reason  in  vain,  to  his  feelings  with 
success.  When  Mr.  Malone  returned,  Charles 
was  with  him,  and  soon  after  he  was  once  more 
crying  in  response  to  the  familiar  cry  of  “ Boy  ’ 
the  old,— “ Wnat  uumber  ? ” in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

At  six-and. twenty  Macklin  grew  unbearably 
dissatisfied  with  bis  ignoble  oalling,  although  he 
was  a favourite  with  the  Collegians,  and  well 
treated  by  them.  It  was  a constant  reproach 
which  he  began  to  feel  more  and  more  teeuly. 
The  wild  oats  were  sown,  but  as  yet  nothing  had 
been  done  to  further  the  great  ambition  of  his 
life.  Strong  in  mind  aud  body,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  he  resolved  to  plunge  at  once  iuto  the 
great  battle  of  life  and  win  laurels  worthy  the 
wearing  of  his  father’s  son.  His  mother  was 
afraid  to  part  with  him,  wept,  implored,  but  in 
vain.  The  young  man  parted  from  her  resolute 
but  sorrowful,  anxious  to  atone  for  all  the  sorrow 
and  anxiety  he  had  caused  her,  but  vowing, 
warrior-like,  that  he  would  return  a conqueror 
or  she  should  never  see  him  again.  She  thought 
he  was  going  to  that  dreaded  bot-bed  of  vice  and 
wickedness,  London ; in  reality  he  went  to 
Bristol,  where  betook  lodgings  “over  a mean, 
little  tohaooo.shop,  next  door  but  one  to^  the 
theatre.”  As  he  probably  had  ascertained, 
some  of  the  actors  were  also  lodging  in  this  house, 
strollers  making  a temporary  stay  iu  the  town. 
He,  of  course,  became  acquainted  with  them, 
and  soon  made  them  friends.  They  introduced 
him  to  the  manager,  who  discovered  his  ability, 
aud  gave  him  an  engagement.  So  it  came  about 
that  the  posts  of  Bristol  soon  displayed  rudely- 
printed  little  play.bills  announcing  a forthcoming 
pe-formance  of  Shakapeare’s  “ Eichard  the 
Third,”  in  which  a Mr.  M'Laughliu  would  make 
“ his  first  appearance  on  any  stage,”  iu  the 
character  of  Richmond.  Ou  that  occasion  the 
audience  discovered  the  novel  fact  that 
Henry  VII.  was  an  Irishman  who,  when  Duke  of 
Richmond,  sooke  with  a strongly  marked  brogue. 
But  Bristol  in  that  day  was  full  of  Irishmen,  and 
hence  perhaps  the  curious  fact  was  overlooked  ; 
for,  despite  it,  the  first  appearance  was  a success, 
and  when  the  company  left  Bristol,  Macklin  went 
with  them  a recognised  and  important  member 
of  it. 

The  life  of  a strolling  player  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  full  of  hardships  aud  adventures. 
James  Kiikmau  tells  many  curious  stories  of 
Mackliu’s  wanderings  at  this  stage  of  hia  career, 

“ Sometimes  he  was  an  architect  and  knocked  np 
the  stage,  and  seats  in  a barn ; sometimes  he 
wrote  an  opening  prologue,  or  a farewell  epilogue 
for  the  company ; at  others,  he  wrote  a song, 
complimentary  to  and  adulatory  of  the  village 
they  happened  to  play  in,  which  he  always 
adapted  to  some  sprightly  popular  air  and  sang 
himself;  and  he  olten  was  champion  and  stood 
forward  to  repress  the  persons  who  were  ac- 
customed to  intrude  upon  and  be  rude  to  the 
actors.  His  circle.of  acting  was  more  enlarged 
than  Garrick’s,  for  in  one  night,  he  played 
Antonio  and  Belvedera  iu  ‘Venice  Preserved, 
Harlequin  in  the  enter&ainment,  sang  three 
humorous  songs  between  the  acta,  and  indulged 
the  audience  with  an  Irish  jig  between  the  play 
and  the  entertainment.  He  often  did  this,  or  as 
much  as  this,  when  bis  allotment  of  the  profits 
amounted  to  no  more  than  five  or  six  pence.  All 
this  time  he  was  nursing  his  great  project^of 
rising  to  eminence  on  the  London  “ boards  ; 
studying  character,  action,  and  expression; 
striving  with  might  and  main  to  overcome  and 
get  rid  of  bis  terrible  brogue.  Iu  this  last  task 
he  was  greatly  assisted  when  in  Wales  by  a 
clever  and  accomplished  English  lady,  the 
of  a Welsh  clergyman,  who  amused  both  Macklin 
and  the  lady  by  the  mistake  he  made  in  sup. 
posing  that  his  curions  compound  of  Welsh  and 
English  was  in  any  way  superior  to  Macklin’e 
English  with  an  Irish  brogue.  At  the  residence  of 
this  worthy  couple  he  spent  all  hia  leisure  while 
in  Wales  studying  English  pronunciation  and  des- 
perately endeavouring  to  escape  from  his  terrible 
brogue.  Every  blander  in  pronunciation  brought 
a correction,  and  so  much  did  he  benefit  by  this 
watchful  supervision  that  he  determined  to 
abandon  the  strolling  company  he  was  with  and 
pass  six  months  of  close  uninterrupted  study 
and  practice  with  Mrs.  Davis  at  the  parsonage. 

Four  years  after  his  first  appearance  at  Bristol, 
when  Macklin  was  thirty  years  old,  he  returned 
to  that  city  riding  upon  a horse  of  bis  own,  the 
gift  of  an  admirer,  and  there  be  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  engagement  with  a regular  company 
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of  respeofcable  actors,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Watkins.  At  first  he  played  such  parts  as 
JVtar  Lo/Wfcnce  and  Ulcvcutio,  gradually  winning 
a reputation  which  increased  his  earnings  and 
enabled  him  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  London. 
During  one  of  his  visits  he  obtained  an  engage, 
meat  at  anewly-opened theatre  in  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields,  through  the  friends  he  made  at  a house 
then  and  long  after  famous  as  the  actors’  house 
of  call,  an  old  house  of  many  traditional  stories, 
which  is  still  standing  under  the  old  sign  of  the 
“ Black  Jack.”  This  was  in  1730,  when  Macklin 
was  forty  years  of  age,  having  been  born,  as  we 
have  already  implied,  in  1G90.  The  parts  he 
played  were  small  ones  of  no  importance. 

Three  years  after  when  he  was  playing,  most 
probably  with  the  same  company,  in  Southwark 
those  days  even  eminent  actors  did  not 
think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  play  at  either 
Southwark,  Bartholomew,  May,  or  any  other 
great  Fair,— the  proprietor  of  Sadler’s  Wells 
Muaio^  House  saw  him  strutting  on  the  outer 
stage  in  a grand  laced  coat,  and  offered  him  an 
engagement,  which  he  accepted.  There  he  grew 
famous  as  Harlequin,  and  thence  extended  his 
reputation  until  in  1733  arose  an  ill  wind  which 
in  its  fierceness  and  turbulence  at  length  blew 
poor  patient  hard-working,  long-waiting  Macklin 
some  real  good. 

Colley  Cibber  at  Drnry-lane  Theatre  found 
tbinus  going  to  the  bad.  His  play-house  was  so 
unskilfully  constructed  that  the  voices  of  the 
actors  were  confused  by  hollow  reverberations, 
and  sounded,  as  he  said,  “like  the  gabbling  of 
BO  many  people  in  the  lofty  aisles  of  a cathe- 
dral.” Moreover,  his  stage-manager,  the  famous 
actor,  Wilkes,  made  himself  so  offensive  to  his 
brethren,  that  many  of  them  went  over  to  the 
more  flourishing  rival  house  in  Lincoln’s-inn. 
fields,  where  Macklin  was  playing  in  a state  of 
great  discontent  and  despondency  under  the 
tyrannical  James  Quin,  who  contrived  to  make 

his  life  one  of  utter  misery  and  despair. 

Famous  and  witty,  fashionable  and  haughty, 
the  over-bearing,  eccentric  actor.  Quin,  had 
from  the  first  hour  of  his  meeting  with  Macklin 
taken  a strong  dislike  to  him.  He  dubbed  him 
‘‘  The  Wild  Irishman,”  threw  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  way  of  his  professional  adv.aacement,  made 
him  the  butt  of  his  coarse,  insulting  witticisms, 
and  treated  him  on  all  occasions  with  humiliating 
and  brutal  rudeness.  To  resent  such  treatment 
would  havebeen ruinous  to  the  poor  but  ambitious 
L-ish  actor,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  realise  the 
intense  bitterness  of  Macklin’s  feelings  or  the 
desperate  efforts  whereby  he  prudently  con- 
trived  to  suppress  hia  resentment.  One  night  iu 
the  green-room  this  prudence  lost  its  power,  and 
a crowning  act  of  tyranny  and  injustice,  accom- 
panied by  a grossly  insulting  outrage,  maddened 
him  beyond  control.  Macklin  had  come  from  the 
stage  flushed  with  a great  triumph,  the  applause 
and  laughter  of  a full  audience  ringing  in  his 
ear.  Quin,  irritated  and  jealous,  sternly  and 
warsely  ordered  Macklin  to  make  his  part  much 
less  prominent.  Macklin  responded,  asserting 
that  the  prominence  he  gave  the  part  was  that 
belonging  to  it,  whereby  no  other  character  in 
the  play  could  possibly  suffer  injury.  Insulting 
remarks  followed,  the  upshot  of  which  was  that 
the  despised,  long.suffering  Irishman,  suddenly 
losing  control,  gave  Quin  the  lie  direct.  The 
green-room,  as  usual,  was  full  of  noblemen 'and 
great  personages  in  full  dress,  wearing  their 
swords,  their  silk  and  satin  coats,  vests,  and 
breeches  gleaming  and  glittering  with  spangles 
of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  their  huge 
curling  wigs  _ redolent  of  perfumes,  and  their 
questionable  jokes  and  whisperings  delightino- 
the  ready  ears  of  certain  pretty  actresses” 
Suddenly  a tumult  arose.  The  “ Wild  Irishman  ” 
just  when  everybody  was  laughing  at  him,  had 
given  the  bullying  tragedian  the  lie ; and  Quin, 
who  was  eating  an  apple,  spitting  the  contents 
of  hia  month  into  his  hand,  had  thrown  them  full 
into  the  Irishman’s  face.  Macklin’s  old  skill  as 
a boxer  was  suddenly  in  full  play,  and  under  its 
influence  the  great  burly  form  of  the  tragedian 
was  knocked  now  this  way.  now  that,  and  now 
the  other.  -Women  shrieked,  men  swore,  the 
noblemen  leaped  upon  the  side  benches  to  be  out 
of  the  way.  Quin  did  his  best  to  defend  him- 
self,  but  neither  in  skill  nor  strength  was  he  a 
match  for  the  “ Wild  Irishman,”  and  he  got  so 
severely  punished  that  an  apology  had  to  be 
made  to  the  audience  for  his  non-appearance 
He  went  away  with  both  eyes  fast  closing,  and 
his  head  swollen  beyond  all  chance  of  recogni- 
tiOD.  A duel  was,  of  course,"  to  follow,  and  a 

place, — the  obelisk  in  Covent  - garden, was 

appointed,  but  the  manager,  interfering,  carried 


off  Macklin  to  his  own  house,  and  kept  him  there 
until  Quin  had  most  reluctantly  consented  to 
receive,  and  Macklin  had  as  reluctantly  con. 
sented  to  proffer,  some  kind  of  an  apology.  But 
Quin  never  forgave  him. 

A foolish  young  fellow  of  property  and  fashion, 
named  Highmore,  being  stage-struok,  had  been 
induced  by  Colley  Cibber  to  purchase  certain 
shares  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  consideration 
of  which  he  (Highmore)  was  to  take  upon  him- 
self  the  management.  Colley  Cibber’s  son, 
Theophilus,  immediately  on  the  conolusion  of 
this  arrangement  opened  the  Little  Theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,^  and  induced  all  the  principal 
actors  then  playing  at  Drury  Lane  to  join  him, 
leaving  poor  Highmore  in  the  lurch.  An  actor 
of  the  period,  Mr.  Victor,  oommenting  upon  this 
transaction,  said,  “It  appeared  to  me  shocking 
that  the  son  should  immediately  render  void  and 
worthless  what  the  father  had  just  received 
2,1501.  for  as  a valuable  consideration,”  and  the 
public  feeling  endorsed  Victor’s  view.  Thus 
distressed  and  deserted,  the  unfortunate  fasbion- 
able  amateur  was  reduced  to  the  necessity,  iu 
the  theatrical  recess  of  1733,  of  beating  up  for 
volunteers  and  gleaning  the  best  performers  from 
various  strolling  companies ; but  none,  says 
Victor,  were  “ of  any  promise,  but  Mr.  Macklin, 
from^^  Portsmouth,  who  soon  distinguished  him- 
self.” But  poor  Highmore  was  ruined,  and 
Fleetwood  reigned  in  hia  stead. 

At  Drury  Lane,  Macklin  continued  rising  in 
public  favour,  and  good  houses  were  once  more 
known  there.  He  became  acting-manager,  and 
was  conspicuous  in  that  range  of  parts  wherein 
Colley  Cibber  had  long  been  famous,  playing 
with  the  inimitable  Kitty  Clive.  Quin  was  a 
member  of  the  same  company,  and  the  “ Wild 
Irishman’s  ” success  was  gall  and  wormwood  to 
him. 

We  must  pass  over  a dreadful  event,  whereby 
the  actor  Hallam  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of 
Macklin,  who  was  tried  for  his  murder,  and 
acquitted,  to  come  to  the  year  1741.  At  that 
time  Shakspeare’s  “Merchant  of  Venice”  had 
long  been  an  unknown  play,  and  its  place  was 
filled  by  an  established  adaptation  of  it  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  called  “ The  Jew  of  Venice.”  In  this 
Shylockwus  an  extravagant  and  very  low  comedy 
part,  of  little  dramatic  interest,  and  Portia  was 
always  expected  to  make  the  trial  scene  even 
more  irresistibly  comic  than  Lord  Lansdowne 
had  made  it,  by  giving  burlesque  imitations  of 
well-known  and  prominent  barristers.  It  was 
Macklin’s  worthy  ambition  to  restore  Shaks- 
peare’s “ Merchant  of  Venice,”  and  play 
Shylock  as  a tragedy  part.  In  1741  he  deter- 
mined to  gratify  this  passionate  desire.  There- 
fore the  “ Merchant  of  Venice”  was  announced 
to  be  performed  on  February  14th,  from 
the  text  of  Shakspeare,  and  was  pat  up  for 
rehearsal.  The  idea  received  no  favour  behind 
the  scenes,  but  it  excited  considerable  curiosity 
amongst  the  outside  public,  who  in  those 
days  took  a much  more  general  and  active 
interest  in  matters  theatrical  than  the  public  of 
to-day  does.  Mr.  Fleetwood  gave  a very  reluctant 
consent  to  the  proposed  restoration,  and  growing 
more  and  more  repentant  of  having  done  so, 
repeatedly  and  strenuously  urged  Macklin  to  give 
way,  and  withdraw  Shakspeare  in  favour  of 
Lansdowne.  Quin  said  in  a rage  that  Macklin 
would  make  them  all  ridiculous  and  unpopular 
Mrs.  Clive  pouted  at  having  to  adopt  a new 
reading,  which  cut  out  so  much  “fat”  (a  thea- 
trical  term  implying  applause  and  effect),  and 
other  members  of  the  company  shook  their  wise 
heads  and  either  angrily,  or  scornfully,  or 
mournfully  denounced  the  “Wild  Irishman’s” 
scheme  as  ‘‘positive  madness.”  The  Lansdowne 
party  were,  it  was  said,  busily  organising  a great 
demonstration  which  might  result  in  the  destrnc- 
tion  of  the  theatre.  The  critics  were  already 
sharpening  their  powerful  pens  for  a terrific 
onslaught,  and  the  caricaturists  were  covering 
Macklin  and  his  strange  idea  with  ridionle.  But 
Macklinremainedresoliiteand  nnmoved,  stronglv 
holding  Fleetwood  to  his  promise.  “The  Jew 
of  Shakspeare,”  said  he,  “is  not  the  ‘Jew  of 
Venice  ; let  the  public  judge  between  them.” 

But  be  had  to  proceed  very  cautiously  lest 
Fleetwood,  growing  desperate  at  the  eleventh 
hour  should  withdraw  the  pernffgsion.  add 
substitute  the  favourite  adaptation  for  the 
unknown  original  play.  Hence,  duringrehearsal 
Macklin  merely  read  Shylock,  allowing  no  one  to 
discover  bow  he  intended  to  act  it.  Quin  jeered 
at  this,  and  chuckling,  said  “He  will  be  hissed 
tie™’  ^ for  arrogance  and  presump. 

At  last  the  great  trial  of  Shakspeare  v.  Lans- 1 


downe  came  off.  No  sooner  were  the  doors  of 
the  theatre  opened  than  the  newly-enlarged 
house  became  crowded  in  every  part.  Before 
the  curtain  arose  the  manager  appeared  in  the 
green-room  full  of  dismal  anticipations,  and  in 
great  distress  of  mind.  He  found  doleful  actora 
and  trembling  actresses  in  a state  of  great  com- 
motion, maliciously  censuring  Macklin' for  his 
headstrong  wilfulness  and  obstinacy,  and  darting 
vengeful  or  reproachful  glances  at  him  as  he 
stood  amongst  them  dressed  for  Shylock,  in  a 
costume  retained  to  this  day,  but  with  a red  cap 
upon  his  head,  which,  in  itself,  was  considered 
offensive.^  He  was  isolated  and  very  miserable, 
full  of  painfully  suppressed  excitement,  but  still 
confident  and  resolute.  He  was  sure  that  he 
was  right,  but,  as  he  afterwards  admicted,  he  was 
by  no  means  sure  of  the  reception  he  might 
receive  from  a crowded  andience,  v.'hoBo  taato 
had  been  so  long  and  so  deplorably  perverted. 
Walking  down  the  stage,  he  looked  through  the 
hole  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  curtain.  The 
critics  were  in  their  places,  quite  filling  the  two 
front  rows  of  the  pit  generally  kept  vacant  for 
them,  and  ho  noted  iu  that  close-packed  andience 
most  of  the  more  eminent  and  critical  playgoers 
of  his  day.  Ic  was  no  common  audience,  and  as 
he  turned  from  that  survey,  not,  we  may  be  snre, 
without  a fluttering  of  the  heart,  he  said,  with 
apparent  calmness,— “ Good ! I shall  be  tried 
to-night  by  a special  jury  !” 

An  eye-witness,  describing  that  notable  night’s 
performance,  says:— “When  Shylock  and  Bas- 
sanio  entered  in  the  third  scene  there  was  an 
awful,  a solemn  silence.  A pin  would  have  been 
heard  had  it  dropped  upon  the  stage.  Nothing, 
Mr.  Macklin  has  declared,  affected  him  so  much 
as  the  coolness  that  was  observed  by  the  audience 
on  his  entrance.  He  had  then  been  for  several 
years  a great  favonrite  with  the  town,  and  the 
audience  had  been  aoenstomed  to  greet  him,  on 
bis  first  entrance,  with  repeated  plaudits,”  now 
“not  a band  moved  to  encourage  him,”  and  his 
heart  sank  horribly.  It  is  said  that  tears  sprang 
into  his  eyes.  The  manager  looked  on  white 
with  terror,  for  in  those  days  the  anger  of  a dis, 
appointed  British  public  was  a fearful  thing.  We 
know  nothirg  about  it  now.  Although  every- 
thing conspired  to  confound  and  fill  him  with 
dismay,  by  a prodigious  effort  Macklin  mastered 
his  emotions  and  spoko  bis  first  speech.  “ Still 
not  a whisper  could  be  heard  in  the  house,”  says 
Kirkman.  As  the  scene  proceeded,  the  anxious 
actor’s  quick  cars  presently  begau  to  cat  -h  from 
the  solemn  judges  of  those  two  front  formidable 
rows  in  the  pit  such  patronising  expressions  as 
“Good!”  “Verygood!”  “Not  bad !”  and  “ Very 
well  indeed!”  They  were  like  drops  of  water 
on  a thirst.parched  tongue,  and  thus  encouraged 
he  grew  bolder  and  began  to  lose  all  thought  of 
the  actor  and  hia  peril  in  the  part  he  was 
playing. 

But  when  the  Jew,  suddenly  perceiving  for 
the  first  time  the  chance  there  is  in  granting  the 
loan  for  quenching  the  raging  thirst  of  a revenge 
which  is  secretly  poisoning  the  entire  current  of 
his  nature,  proposed,  as  a merry  jest,  bis  dia- 
bolical and  cunningly,  although  quickly,  devised 
bond,  the  andience  was  electrified.  The  veil  was 
for  a moment  down,  and  the  true  character 
Macklin  personated,  and  Shakspeare  drew,  was 
recognised  at  a glance.  A thnnder  of  applause 
broke  upon  the  actor’s  delighted  ears.  Fleet, 
wood  heaved  a sigh  of  relief,  and  Quin,  who 
played  Antonio,  was  in  his  turn  confounded  and 
dismayed.  Burst  after  burst  of  applause  suc- 
ceeded as  the  play  proceeded,  until  in  the  trial 
scene, — even  Kitty  Clive  being  awed  into  gravity, 
— the  triumph  culminated  in  such  a storm  of  ac- 
clamation as  shook  the  walls  of  old  Drury  to 
their  very  foundations.  The  master  mind  of 
Shakspeare  was  nobly  vindicated,  and  Lans- 
downe  sank  into  the  neglect  and  contempt  from 
which  his  adaptation  can  never  again  emerge. 
All  London  rang  with  the  wonder  of  that  glorious 
night’s  doings.  Every  coffee-house  was  full  of 
Macklin’s  delighted  admirers,  and  his  fame 
spread  like  wiid-fire,  away  even  into  Cioncurry 
in  Ireland,  where  bis  dear  old  mother,  then 
abont  eighty  years  old,  wept  with  joy  and 
delight  to  know  her  son  was  at  length  a famous 
man,  and  heard  probably  how  the  great  poet, 
Alexander  Pope,  sitting  in  a box  to  witness 
“ Macklin’s  Shylock,”  for  so  it  was  called,  ex- 
claimed in  his  enthnsiasm  and  delight : — 

“ This  is  the  Jew 
That  Shakspeare  drew.” 

As  the  trinmpbant  vindicator  of  Shakspeare 
stood  amongst  his  fellows  that  night  in  the 
green-room,  after  the  performance,  and  received 
their  congratulations,  he  cried  with  a full  heart, — 
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“ I am  not  worth  501.  in  the  world;  neverthe- 
less, on  this  night  I am  Charles  the  Great ! ” , 

The  dream  of  his  boyhood  was  realised.  It 
was  long  in  coming,  for  he  was  then  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  but  it  had  come  at  last. 

“Never,”  says  Kirkman,  ” was  a performer’s 
triumph  more  complete,  never  were  enemies  and 
opponents  more  confounded  and  abashed,  never 
was  a manager  more  agreeably  surprised.  The 
sudden,  unexpected,  and  happy  catastrophe  of 
that  night’s  representation  conferred  on  Mr. 
Maoklin  immortal  fame.” 

In  the  glory  of  that  fame  shines  the  old  house 
of  our  sketch,  to  which,  in  our  imagination,  we 
turn,  one  evening  in  the  January  of  178S,  when 
Maoklin,  although  an  old  man  over  ninety 
years  of  age,  was  still  hale  and  vigorous,  with  a 
voice  of  stentorian  power,  but  with  rapidly 
declining  mental  faculties,  and,  after  a tempo- 
rary retirement,  still  on  the  stage  ! lie  had  not 
long  before  written  his  famous  play,  “ The  True- 
born  Scotchman,”  wherein  he  achieved  new 
f ime  as  the  personator  of  Sir  Fertinax 
Macsycophant.  He  comes  from  the 
door  of  that  old  house  in  Tavistock, 
row  ; purchases,  may-be,  some  fruit  as 
he  goes  through  Covent  Garden-mar- 
ket, where  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  once  heard 
him  say  to  a seller  of  cherries,  “ I will 
have  my  weight,  give  me  my  weight,'’ 
as  keenly  and  severely  as  if  it  were 
for  Antonio’s  flesh  he  was  bargaining. 

He  is  on  his  way  to  the  theatre,  on 
the  stage  of  which  he  soon  after  once 
more  appears,  and  once  more  in  the 
part  of  Shyloch,  but  now  hailed  with 
an  immediate  thunder  of  applause. 

The  play  proceeds,  and  presently 
there  cornea  over  the  rugged,  corded, 
and  wrinkled  face  of  the  poor  old 
favourite  an  expression  of  intense 
terror  and  dismay.  He  raises  his 
wrinkled  bony  hand  to  bis  head,  and 
just  when  the  whole  bouse  is  hushed 
into  silent  expectancy  of  an  outburst- 
ing  passionate  speech,  be  is  strangely 
still  and  silent.  The  audience  recog. 
nise  the  outer  signs  of  an  inward  and 
desperatestruggle,  but  do  notguesstbe 
cause  of  his  emotion,  until,  stepping 
to  the  footlights,  their  old  favourite 
entreats  their  pardon,  pleads  his  great 
age,  and  piteously  admits  that  bis 
memory  had  suddenly  failed  him, 
adding  that  be  would  never  again 
place  himself  in  so  ridiculous  a posi- 
tion. But  during  the  outburst  of  en- 
thusiastio  sympathy  and  applause 
which  ensued,  the  old  actor’s  memory 
as  suddenly  resumed  its  power,  and  he 
went  through  the  performance  with 
m\ich  of  his  old  fiery  energy  and 
intellectual  power. 

He  was  lOOyeara  old  when  be  played 
the  part  of  Sir  Pertinax  for  the  last 
time,  “with  a vigour  and  spirit  that 
astonished  every  beholder  but  it  was 
the  up-leaping  flash  of  an  expiring 
flame.  In  the  same  year,  1781),  on 
the  7th  of  May,  we  see  the  venerable 
father  of  the  stage  once  more  dressed 
for  a farewell  performance  in  the  part 
of  Shyloclc,  for  his  own  benefit.  He 
stands  in  the  green-room  amongst  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  in  art, 
regarded  with  loving  reverence  and  admira- 
tion, a poor  old  tottering  nearly  imbecile  man. 
Mr.  Kyder  is  there  dressed  to  play  the  same 
part  in  the  extremely  probable  event  of  Mack- ' 
lin’s  failure.  He  asks  amiable  lively  Miss 
Pope, — she  who  wrote  Kitty  Clive’s  epitaph, — 
if  she  is  going  to  pl.ay  that  night.  “ To  be 
sure,  I am,  dear  sir,”  said  she  ; “ don’t  you  see  ? 
I am  dressed  for  Portia.” 

Looking  vacantly  at  her  he  replies, — “Ah!' 
yes — yes;  but  I had  forgotten  ” ; and  then,  with  ' 
suddenly  awakened  interest,  asks  wistfully, — i 
“ Who  plays  Shyloclc!”' 

Not  a little  shocked,  she  replies.  “Who  ! why 
you,  sir;  you  are  dressed  for  it.”  Then,  says 
Dr.  Doran,  “he  put  his  hand  to  bis  forehead, 
and  in  a pathetic  tone,  deplored  his  want  of 
memory,  and  then  went  on  the  stage,  spoke,  , 
or  tried  to  speak  two  or  three  speeches,  strug- , 
gled  with  himself,  made  one  or  two  fruitless 
efforts  to  get  clear,  and  then  paused,  collected  j 
his  thoughts,  and,  in  a few  mournfal  words,  ac-  I 
knowledged  bis  inability,  asked  their  pardon; 
and,  under  the  farewell  applause  of  a weeping 
audience,  was  led  off  the  stage  for  ever.” 

For  some  little  time  after  this  he  busied  him. 


self  in  that  old  house  of  Tavistock-row  revising 
and  preparing  his  dramatic  works  for  publication, 
passing  his  evenings  at  the  theatres,  and  fre- 
quently visiting  certain  coffee  housesand  taverns 
in  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Martiu’a-lane — more 
especially  the  Antelope  in  White  Hart-yard — in 
which  actors,  artists,  and  authors  congregated, 
and  where  Maoklin  was  Sir  Oracle,  the  Dr. 
Johnson  of  the.  stage. 

From  that  quiet  house  of  his  in  the  corner 
he  came  forth  to  follow  his  accomplished  and 
learned  son  to  the  grave  in  1790.  In  1795 
Macklin  was  once  more  to  appear  upon  the 
boards  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  the 
occasion  of  that  house  being  visited  iu  state  by 
the  King  and  Queen,  their  royal  highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family.  A abort  interlude  had  been  written 
for  the  occasion,  but  Mackliu  was  unable  to  study 
even  the  few  lines  be  had  to  speak  in  it,  and  so 
instead  of  appearing  on  the  stage  be  appeared  in 
the  pit,  much  noticed  by  the  royal  visitors. 


MR.  JOHN  GK.^HAM  LOUGH,  THE 
SCULPTOR. 

We  hear  with  the  greatest  possible  regret  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Lough,  the  well-known  eminent 
sculptor.  At  the  close  of  last  month  he  enter- 
tained  at  dinner  a number  of  his  friends,  and  was 
as  bright  and  gay  as  any ; speaking  with  his 
usual  enthusiasm  of  the  Ideal  in  art,  and  lament- 
ing its  comparative  neglect  at  the  present  time. 
A few  days  ago,  doing  some  little  work  in  his 
garden,  he  caught  cold,  which  resulted  in  pneu- 
raonia,  and  on  Saturday  last,  we  grieve  to  say,  he 
died.  It  is  fifty  years  since  the  town  was 
startled  by  his  statue  of  Milo,  produced  under 
great  difficulties.  Mr.  Lough  will  be  romem- 
bered  with  regard  by  all  who  knew  him. 


Macklin’s  House. 


Now,  with  failing  sight  and  hearing,  daily 
growing  more  feeble,  unable  to  recognise  even 
his  most  familiar  friends,  wo  see  him  two  years 
after,  infirm  and  confined  to  the  house.  He  de- 
clines to  take  medicine,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
no  cure  for  old  age,  and  waits  and  gradually  sinks 
into  the  slumber  of  death.  A sudden  awaken- 
ing  gives  him  his  old  faculties,  he  sits  up,  bears, 
sees,  talks,  and  thinks,  just  as  usual.  Then  comes 
a sudden  relapse,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  he 
rises,  washes,  changes  bis  linen,  and  retires  to 
bed  for  a rest  after  so  much  exertion.  Sud- 
denly his  wife  bears  him  cry  out  “ Let  me  go  ! let 
me  go  !”  and  rising  to  speak,  she  sees  that  he  will 
never  hear  again.  In  uttering  these  words  he  ex- 
pended  his  last  breath.  He  was  born  on  the  Isb 
of  May,  1690,  and  dying  in  February,  1797,  he 
was  consequently  one  hundred  and  seven  years 
of  age.  Hot,  impetuous,  but  humane,  generous, 
and  charitable,  Macklin’s  life  has  been  dealt 
with  in  many  conflicting  ways  by  his  friends 
and  enemies, — by  those  who  were  careless  of 
facts,  and  others  who  have  not  scrupled  to  invent 
them  ; but  we  think  the  sketch  here  delineated 
will  snfilce  to  give  a rode  although  somewhat 
imperfect  idea  of  the  man  as  he  actually  existed. . 


DOORWAY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SANTA 
MARIA  DELLE  GRAZIE,  MILAN. 

All  visitors  to  Milan  know  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  delle  Grazie,  with  its  cbevet 
and  cupola  joined  on  somewhat  in- 
artistically  to  the  nave,  and  they  know 
it  the  better  as  it  is  in  the  refectory  of 
the  more  ancient  convent  here  that 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  painted  the  woll- 
known  “ Last  Supper.”  The  Domini- 
cans  had  commenced  the  church,  and 
Ludovico  il  Moro,  when  he  became 
Duke,  gave  them  warm  assistance, 
and,  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  be- 
came also  the  architect. 

Wnen  the  church  was  nearly 
finished  it  became  evident  that  the 
nave  wanted  depth,  that  the  choir 
united  badly  with  it,  and  that  if  the 
cupola  were  completed  the  evil  would 
be  irreparable.  Leonardo  having  been 
called  in  at  this  moment  to  paint  the 
frescoes  in  the  convent,  pointed  out 
the  position  of  things,  and  led  to  the 
stoppage  of  the  works.  The  duke  in- 
vited a competition  of  architects,  but, 
according  to  the  story,  adopted  the 
plan  of  none.  Somehow  or  other, 
however,  the  choir  having  been 
knocked  down,  the  present  chevet  and 
its  remarkable  cupola  were  built,  and 
they  constitute  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able monuments  of  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy. 

In  1497  the  cupola  was  not  finished, 
and  the  works  were  languishing  for 
want  of  funds,  when  Beatrice  d’Este 
died.  The  Dominicans  obtained  her 
body,  and  the  grief  of  the  duke,  her 
husband,  vented  itself  in  a perfect 
shower  of  marble  and  gold  to  render 
the  church  a fitting  place  of  sepul- 
ture. 

The  doorway  represented  by  the 
accompanying  engraving  is  at  the 
end  of  the  nave,  the  centre  of  what 
we  should  call  the  west  front.  The 
design  of  this  doorway,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  cupola,  has  been  ascribed 
to  Bramante,  though  a comparison 
with  known  works  by  him  scarcely 
justifies  the  ascription. 

One  Pere  Gattico,  who  wrote  a 
chronicle  at  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  states  that 
the  duke  directed  the  work  himself, 
with  the  co-operation  of  several  architects,  in- 
cluding, p’obably,  Bramante. 


THE  PROFESSION  IN  INDIA. 

Sir,— The  following  is  a professional  card, 
that  will  serve  to  show  you  the  advanced  and 
enlightened  state  of  architectural  art  in  Calcutta, 
the  capital  of  onr  Eastern  Empire.  I think  this 
worth  a corner  in  your  journal : — 

“ Moteewoollah  Mistry  & Co.,  Jaun  Bazar- 
street,  Builders,  Architects,  and  House.drainage 
Contractors,  which  especially  they  have  done 
Calcutta  Municipality,  up  to  the  end  of  March 
last  1876.” 

Or  take  this  advertisement : — 

“ Cog  & Co.,  Dhurrumtollab-street,  Architects, 
Surveyors,  Builders,  Engineers,  and  General  Con- 
tractors. Contractors  for  the  reception  arrange- 
ments at  Prinsep’s  Ghat  for  the  landing  of 
H.R.E.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Teak  and  sal 
timber  in  all  sizes  and  quantities  procurable. 
For  sale,  chalk,  crowbars,  Ac.”  R-  P-  B- 
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NEW  STABLES,  CROWN  STREET,  SOHO. 

So  nmoli  information  has  been  recently  given 
in  oQr  pages  about  Soho,  and  particularly  abont 
Crown-Btreet  (see  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  882),  that  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  occupy  space  with  any 
further  observations  upon  the  various  transitions 
through  which  that  street,  originally  called  Hog- 
lane,  has  passed  from  the  olden  time,  when  it  was 
a road  or  way  through  a deer-park,  as  shown  upon 
an  old  map,  engraved  some  time  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VXIL,  and  which  park  most 
probably  belonged  to  the  adjoining  wealthy 
monasteiy  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  before  the 
Buppression  of  the  religions  houses,  which 
took  place  about  that  period.  In  a subsequent 
map  it  is  shown  as  a wide,  half-enolosed  lane, 
leading  from  Cockspnr-atreet  and  Charing-oross 
up  to  the  road  to  Reading,  now  Piccadilly,  bending 
off  to  Holborn,  and  called  Hog’s-lane,  which 
name  the  upper  portion  retained  long  after  it 
had  been  built  upon.  The  restrictions  against 
building  upon  new  foundations  had  during  the 
protectorate  been  removed.  During  the  two 
following  reigns  the  then  fashionable  district  of 
Soho,  the  Belgravia  of  the  later  Stuarts,  had 
been  erected,  and  houses  of  respectable  preten- 
sion  were  erected  along  its  sides.  It,  however, 
in  spite  of  its  fashionable  neighbours,  soon  degene- 
rated, and  in  Hogarth’s  time  it  is  represented 
as  inhabited  much  as  it  is  at  present.  The  site 
of  the  building  we  now  illustrate  (Messrs.  Crosse 
& Blackwell’s  new  stables)  is  as  near  as  possible 
upon  the  spot  where  Hogarth  painted  his  “ Noon,” 
with  the  Huguenot  congregation  coming  out  of 
the  church  of  Pastor  Herve  (the  original  founder 
of  the  National  Society).  The  site  of  these  stables 
was,  until  lately,  occupied  by  a very  old  inn  (the 
Plough),  with  its  dormitories  and  stables,  at  one 
time  standing  on  the  skirts  of  London.and  which, 
like  its  neighbour,  the  Black  Horse,  in  Rathbone- 
place,  had  a large  yard,  round  which  there 
was  a gallery  with  bedrooms,  and  stables  under- 
Death  them.  This  yard  had  become  a cow  and 
stable  yard,  surrounded  with  semi. ruinous  build- 
ings, when  the  whole  was  palled  down,  to  make 
room  for  the  present  building.  The  great  value 
which  is  now  attached  to  laud  makes  it  necessary 
to  economise  space  in  every  way,  particularly 
surface,  and  the  London  stables  are  following 
the  example  set  by  the  London  houses  of  shooting 
up  vertically,  instead  of  spreading  horizontally. 
Tlie  premises,  of  which  a plan  is  given,  have  a 
centra!  open  space,  the  height  from  floor  to  ridge 
being  40  ft.,  round  which,  on  the  ground-floor, 
are  recesses  for  eighteen  vans  and  stabling  for 
four  horses,  with  store-spaces  for  straw  and 
fodder,  harness-rooms,  and  a yard  for  dung, 
water-closet,  &c.,  with  a double  inclined  plane, 
of  an  easy  ascent,  to  the  principal  stable-floor] 
1.3  ft.  above  tbo  ground-level.  On  the  stable-floor 
there  are  stalls  for  thirty-five  horses,  and  a loose 
box  for  a sick  horse,  with  a fodder,  hay,  and 
chaff  room.  In  the  front,  towards  the  street,  on 
the  floor  above,  are  the  stablemen’s  living  and 
bed  rooms,  &c.,  with  windows  looking  into  the 
open  space  above  the  stable,  so  that  a view  can 
be  taken  at  any  moment;  of  the  whole  of  the 
stables  on  the  upper  floor.  The  floors  through- 
out, except  the  inclined  plane,  which  is  of 
binding  gravel,  is  laid  with  Messrs.  Wilkinson’s, 
of  Newca8tl0.on-Tyne,new  patent  gravel  concrete 
cement,  which  has  shown  itself  to  bo  an  enduring 
flooring  for  stables.  This  is  spread  upon  a layer 
of  finely-broken  bricks,  covering  the  arching. 
The  stalls  are  the_  ordinary  iron  stalls,  of  the 
best  forms,  the  divisions  resting  npon  small 
atone  blocks,  so  as  to  raise  the  cill-piecea  about 
3 m.  above  the  floor-level,  to  allow  a free  venti- 
lation  through  the  litter.  There  is  a large  iron 
tank,  BO  placed  as  to  flow  into  the  water-troughs, 
and  by  a hose  to  wash  down  the  stalls  • with  a 
hydrant  for  use  in  case  of  fire.  The  whole  area 
38  lighted  by  a continuous  lantern,  with  lights 
to  open  upon  centres,  to  insure  good  ventilation 
and  gas  is  to  be  laid  on  for  night  ’ 

The  front  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  and  an  admixture  of  Pether’s  orna- 
mental  bricks. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  L.  Roumieu  5 the 
builders  are  Messrs.  Southgate,  of  Highgate- 
and  the  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Cornish  The 
carving  was  done  by  Mr.  Prampton.  The' stable 
fittings  were  provided  by  Messrs.  Andrew 
McLaren  & Co.,  of  Upper  Thames-street. 


Rochdale.— Messrs.  W.  & T.  Wills,  of  London, 
have  been  commissioned  to  execote  a colossal 
marble  statue  of  the  late  Mayor,  Mr.  G.  L.  Ash. 
worth,  to  be  erected  in  the  toivn  by  public 
subscription. 


OPENING  OF  THE  EAST  LONDON 

RAILWAY  TO  LIVERPOOL  - STREET. 

The  East  London  Railway,  which  was  opened 
for  traflSc  on  Monday  last  throughout  its  entire 
length, — between  the  junction  at  New-crosa  with 
the  London  and  Brighton  and  South-Eastern 
lines,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Eastern 
line  in  Liverpool-street, — is  an  important  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  network  of  railways 
having  their  termini  within  the  metropolis,  in- 
asmuch as  it  not  only  opens  out  to  the  East  End 
direct  and  immediate  communication  with  the 
London  and  Brighton  and  the  South-Eastern 
Companies,  and  the  various  counties  and  dis- 
tricts south  of  the  Thames  which  those  railways 
intersect,  but  also  places  the  London  and 
Brighton  Company  in  the  advantageous  position 
of  having  a separate  and  independent  terminus 
in  the  City,  in  addition  to  those  which  it  already 
possesses  at  London  Bridge  and  Victoria.  The 
facilities  which  it  also  offers  for  ready  and  im- 
mediate  communication  between  the  City  and 
the  Surrey  and  Commercial  Docks  renders  it  of 
additional  value  when  regarded  from  a mercan- 
tile  point  of  view. 

The  East  London  Railway — now  an  accom- 
plished  fact,  after  an  expenditure  of  3,200,0001. 
for  the  construction  of  only  6i  miles  length  of 
line — has  an  exceptional  history  specially  its 
own.  It  may  be  said  to  owe  its  origin  and  exist, 
ence  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  failure  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel  both  for  passenger  and  other 
trafBo,  and  had  that  undertaking  not  been  carried 
out,  the  probability  is  that  the  line  just  com- 
pleted, and  which  has  this  week  been  opened  for 
traffic,  would  never  have  been  projected.  It  was 
when  all  hope  of  the  tunnel  ever  becoming  a 
commercial  success  had  been  abandoned  that  the 
present  chairman  of  the  East  London  Railway, 
Mr.  W.  Hawes,  who  at  the  time  had  just  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel  Company,  proposed  that  the  tunnel 
should  be  utilised  as  a portion  of  a projected 
railway  between  the  Great  Eastern  London 
terminus  and  the  London  and  Brighton  line  at 
NewCross,  and  eventually  the  East  London  Com- 
pany  was  formed,  and  after  a determined  oppo- 
sition  from  several  parties,  who  were  successful 
against  the  Bill  on  the  first  Parliamentary  appli- 
cation,  the  company  ultimately  obtained  their 
Act  in  the  Session  of  1865,  an  arrangement 
being  entered  into  with  the  Great  Eastern  Com. 
paiiy  (who  in  the  same  session,  obtained  their 
Metropolitan  Extension  Act)  that  the  line  for  a 
mile  into  Liverpool-street  should  be  common  to 
both  companies,  the  East  Leudon  paying  a cer- 
tain  proportion  of  the  coat. 

_ With  regard  to  the  line  itself  and  its  construc- 
tion, we  may  state  that,  leaving  the  Great 
Eastern  line,  near  Brick-lane,  it  proceeds  in  an 
open  cutting  by  a curve  in  a south-easterly 
direction,  until  it  arrives  at  what  was  originally 
intended  to  be  called  the  Brick-lane,  but  which 
has  been  altered  to  the  Shoreditch  Station,  a 
commodious  structure,  with  the  booking  offices 
on  the  street  level  above  the  railway  platforms, 
being  reached  by  a staircase  on  either  side.  The 
line  from  its  diversion  from  the  Great  Eastern 
to  this  point  is  carried  on  by  a slight  descendino- 
gradient.  Passing  on  from  the  Shoreditch 
Station  the  line  passes  by  a tunnel  under  the 
Great  Eastern  Company’s  goods  and  coal  yard, 
and  near  the  point  where  the  line  emerges  from 
the  tunnel  a short  fork  or  branch  to  the  north- 
east on  an  ascending  gradient  forms  a goods 
junction  with  the  Great  Eastern  Company’s 
dep6t.^  Whitechapel  Station  is  then  entered. 
This  is  regarded  as  a principal  station  on 
the  line,  and  from  which  a large  amount 
of  passenger  traffic  is  expected.  It  is  a large 
and  convenient  structure,  460  ft.  in  length,  and 
is  covered  in  by  an  arched  roof  consisting  mainly 
of  glass.  The  booking-offices  are  entered  from 
the  north  side  of  Whitechapel,  and  are  nearly  on 
a level  with  the  thoroughfare,  and  on  the  right  aide 
of  the  area  in  front  of  the  booking-offices  are 
passengers’  waiting-rooms.  At  the  rear  a gallery 
and  staircases  lead  down  to  the  platforms.  From 
the  Whitechapel  Station  to  the  Shadwell  Station 
the  line  is  carried  entirely  through  a tunnel, 
with  several  shafts  for  ventilation  purposes,  and’ 
after  crossing  under  Whitechapel,  skirts  the 
London  Hospital,  immediately  on  the  north-east 
side.  With  the  exception  of  the  tunnel  under 
the  London  Dock  basin,  the  heaviest  portion  of 
the  ^engineering  work  was  at  the  Shadwell 
Station,  where  the  line  passes  immediately  under 
the,Blackwall  Railway.  It  wasfoundnecessary  to 
underpin  seven  of  the  piers  supporting  the  Black- 
wall  Viaduct  to  a depth  of  60  ft.,  and  this  was 


effected  without  any  perceptible  settlement  of 
the  Blaokwall  Viaduct  itself. 

The  works  under  the  docks,  including  the  con- 
struction of  the  double  tunnel,  have  been  already 
described  in  the  Builder.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  coat  of  this  part  of  the  undertaking  baa 
been  still  further  increased  by  the  penalties 
which  the  company  have  had  to  pay  to  the 
London  Dock  Company  in  consequence  of  the 
works  not  having  been  completed  within  a speci- 
fied time.  The  dock  company  claimed  upwards 
of  140,0001.  on  this  account,  but  only  45,0001. 
were  awarded  them.  The  accomplishment  of 
the  line  under  the  docks  completes  the  new 
portion  which  has  just  been  opened,  and  joins  it 
with  the  station  at  Wapping,  whence  the  line  is 
continued  vid  the  Thames  Tunnel,  to  the  Rother- 
hithe  and  Deptford-road  Stations,  and  shortly 
after  passing  the  latter  station  a new  junction  on 
the  high  level  is  formed  with  the  Brighton  Com- 
pany’s station  at  New  Cross,  with  a fork  to  the 
sonth-west  forming  another  junction  with  the 
South  London  line  at  Old  Kent-road  ; whilst  on 
the  east  side  a junction  is  likewise  formed  with 
the  North  Kent  section  of  the  - South-Eastern 
line,  the  East  Loudon  Company’s  present  low-level 
line  to  New  Cross  being  retained  for  purely  local 
traffic.  The  whole  of  the  works,  which  are  of  a 
very  substantial  character,  have  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Walker,  from  the  plans  of  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
W.  Hunt,  the  resident  engineer.  The  walls  of 
the  excavated  portions  of  the  line  and  open  cut- 
tings are  faced  with  concrete.  Considering  the 
heavy  portion  of  the  tunnelling  and  general 
underground  work,  the  line  between  Wapping 
and  Liverpool-street  Las  been  executed  in  a short 
time,  it  being  not  more  than  three  years  since 
they  were  commenced,  and  within  the  last  few 
months,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  completion, 
not  less  than  5,000  men  have  been  employed  at 
various  points. 

Locally,  the  new  line  will  accommodate  the 
whole  of  the  southern  and  eastern  districts 
situated  between  New  Cross,  Deptford,  Rother. 
hithe,  Wapping,  St.  George-in-the-East,  Lime- 
hoDse,  Stepney,  Whitechapel,  Bethnal-green,  and 
Shoreditch,  in  addition  to  affording  an  outlet 
into  the  country  by  the  Brighton  and  South- 
Eastern  lines,  and  the  promoters  are  very  san- 
gnine  as  to  its  ultimate  great  snooess,  Mr.  Hawes, 
the  chairman  of  the  company,  observing,  at  the 
inspection  of  the  lino  which  was  made  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  that  with  the  Great  Eastern  at  one 
end  of  it,  and  the  London  and  Brighton  line  at 
the  other,  the  difficulty  would  be  not  to  secure 
traffic,  but  to  find  accommodation  for  the  very 
large  traffic,  both  in  passengers,  goods,  and 
minerals,  which  he  was  confident  would  come 
upon  the  line. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Bidlding  Trades  Dispute  in  the  Potteries. — On 
the  30th  nit.,  at  Tunstall,  Mr.  Enoch  Wedgwood 
umpire  in  the  arbitration  going  on  in  reference 
to  the  dispute  in  the  bnilding  trade  of  the  dis- 
triot,  met  representatives  of  the  boilders  and  the 
workmen  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  matters 
in  dispute  laid  before  him.  The  carpenters  and 
joiners  of  the  Potteries  and  Newcastle  had 
applied  to  the  builders  for  a reduction  of  the 
hours  of  work — now  56^— to  54  per  week;  for 
an  increase  of  wages  from  7d.  to  8d.  per  hour  • 
and  for  an  alteration  in  the  rule  as  to  overtime 
so  as  to  prevent  lost  time  being  counted  on  the 
week  before  overtime  payment  is  allowed.  At 
present  no  man  who  has  lost  time  during  the 
week  can  claim  payment  for  overwork  until 
he  Las  made  up  the  lost  time.  The  proposed 
alteration  is  to  restrict  the  operation  of  lost  time 
as  a bar  to  the  payment  of  overtime  money  to 
the  day,  so  that,  for  instance,  if  a man  loses 
time  on  Tuesday,  and  he  makes  overtime  on  the 
Wednesday,  the  lost  time  of  the  Tuesday  shall 
not  count  as  against  the  overtime  of  Wednesday, 
but  the  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  in  foil  if  no 
time  has  been  lost  on  the  Wednesday.  Mr.  Gaskell 
opened  the  case  on  bebaf  of  the  operatives, 
remarking  that  the  changes  they  asked  for  were 
quite  requisite.  The  hours  worked  in  the  prin- 
cipal  towns  of  the  country  were  54  per  week. 
There  had  been  great  diversity  in  the  hours 
worked  in  this  district,  and  on  behalf  of  the  five 
hundred  men  he  represented  he  asked  for  a 
uniform  term  of  54  hours  per  week.  Another  of 
the  men’s  representatives  urged  that  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  were  entitled  to  a share  of 
the  advantages  arising  from  good  trade,  espe- 
cially  as  there  was  a very  great  demand  for  their 
labonr.  It  was  pointed  out  that  some  masters 
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paid  7id.  per  hour,  and  the  operatives  desired 
nniformity.  It  was  farther  stated  that  it  cost  a 
man  28.  6d.  per  week  for  the  renewal  and  repair 
of  tools,  which  really  reduced  the  wages  by  so 
much.  It  appears  that  the  present  rate  of  wages 
is  IZ.  123.  lid.  per  week  in  the  nine  sammer 
months,  and  11.  9a,  5Jd.  in  the  three  winter 
months.  Mr.  Walley,  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers.  said  the  men  asked  that  their  ordinary 
hoars  should  be  from  six  to  five  throughout  the 
year,  whether  they  worked  indoors  or  not.  The 
hours  would  be  reduced  two  hours  and  a half 
a week,  and  the  wages  increased  to  11.  16s.  per 
week.  He  pointed  out  the  unfairness  of  putting 
outdoor  work  in  winter  on  the  same  level  as 
indoor  work,  and  said  the  present  annual  earn, 
ings  of  a carpenter  aud  joiner  amounted  to 
82Z.  93.  4d.,  and  the  increase  proposed  would 
make  the  amount  931.  123.,  a gain  to  the  man  of 
111.  33.,  besides  the  saving  in  time.  This  would 
he  a net  increase  of  about  lo  per  cent,  to  the 
present  wages,  and  its  effect  upon  property  would 
be  that  the  increased  cost  of  building  would  be 
equal  to  the  addition  of  7^  per  cent,  to  the  rents 
of  cottage  houses.  Mr.  Walley  referred  to  the 
other  points  raised,  and  was  followed  by  Messrs. 
Gallimore  and  Leonard,  both  of  whom  denied, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  renewal  of  tools 
was  equal  to  23.  6d.  per  week,  as  stated  by  the 
men.  A.fcer  hearing  the  statements  of  both 
sides  Mr.  Wedgwood  intimated  bis  intention  to 
give  his  early  attention  to  the  matters  in 
question,  and  has  since  made  the  following  award. 
He  confirms  the  rules  already  in  existence,  with 
the  exception  of  Rule  2,  which  will  now  read  : 

“ The  ordinary  rate  of  wages  for  skilled  opera- 
tives to  be  7id.  per  hour ; superior  and  inferior 
workmen  to  be  rated  by  mutual  agreement  with 
the  employer.”  The  effect  of  this  award  is  to 
advance  wages  from  7d.  to  7id.  per  hour. 

Accrington. — In  October  last  the  operative 
carpenters  and  joiners  of  Accrington  received  an 
advance  of  4d.  per  hour,  making  74d.  per  hour. 
They  gave  notice  for  an  advance  of  another  id. 
to  commence  on  the  Ist  of  May,  and  also  to  have 
their  hours  reduced  from  fifty-four  to  forty-nine. 
The  masters  held  a meeting  last  week,  and  re- 
solved that  the  present  state  of  trade  will  not 
warrant  the  men’s  demands  being  complied 
with. 

Bath.— The  strike  among  the  Bath  house, 
painters  is  practically  settled.  The  employers 
have  conce'^ed  an  advance  of  4d.  per  hour,  and 
a large  number  of  men  have  resumed  work. 

Bolton.— The  painters  of  Bolton— frorn  150  to 
200  in  number — struck  work  on  the  Ist  iost.  for 
an  advance  of  wages.  Some  months  ago  they 
gave  notice  of  an  increase  of  one  penny  per  boor, 
or  48.  6d.  per  week,  to  commence  from  the  Ist 
of  April.  The  masters  offered  to  concede  one 
halfpenny,  but  this  was  refused,  as  also  was  a pro. 
position  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration.  Three 
firms  have  agreed  to  give  the  advance,  but  the 
rest  of  the  employers  remain  firm  in  their 
refusal. 

Bristol.— The  Bristol  Builders’  Labourers 
Union  have  issued  a notice  demanding  a general 
advance  of -^d.  an  hour  in  wages,  to  take  effect 
in  August.  At  a crowded  meeting  held  on  the 
28th  ult.  it  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
terms  of  the  notice.  About  2,000  men  are 
affected, 

Coventry.— Three  months  ago,  the  secretary  of 
the  Coventry  Builders’  Association  received  three 
months’  notice  from  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
that,  after  the  Slst  of  March,  they  should  require 
their  present  wages  of  6gd.  per  hoar  to  be  in- 
creased  to  74d.  per  hour.  The  men  also  ex- 
pressed  their  desire  to  work  two  hours  less  per 
week,  i.e.,  to  commence  work  on  Monday  morn- 
ings at  seven  o’clock  instead  of  six,  and  leave  at 
twelve  o’clock  on  Saturdays  instead  of  one. 
Shortly  afr.er  reoeifing  the  notice  the  masters 
expressed  their  willingness  to  increase  the  pay  of 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  to  7d.  per  hour,  but 
the  men  resolved  to  prees  for  7id.  It  was  ex- 
pected  that  the  matter  would  be  settled  by  the 
Ist  inst..  but  as  this  was  not  the  case  a meeting 
of  the  men  took  place  on  that  date,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  give’  the  masters  three  days  longer 
in  which  to  settle  the  matter.  Subsequently 
another  meeting  of  Society  men  was  held,  and 
it  was  then  resolved  to  strike  at  once,  bub  as  the 
whole  of  the  men  were  nob  present  the  decision 
arrived  at  was  by  no  means  a unanimous  one. 
On  the  3rd  inst.  a considerable  number  of  the 
men  struck  work.  The  painters  and  labourers 
have  also  given  notice  for  a rise  of  wages,— the 
former  Id.  and  the  latter  -Jd.  per  hour.  The 
not’ces  have  expired,  but  the  matter  is  not  jet 
Bcttled. 


Bundse.— The  whole  of  the  operative  painters 
of  Dundee  are  at  present  locked  out,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  an  agreement  being 
arrived  at  with  employers.  The  cause  of  the 
dispute  is  arefuaal  to  grantan  increase  of  wages. 
The  men,  170  or  180  in  number,  came  out  on 
strike  on  the  25th  ult.,  as  recorded  in  the  Builder 
a fortnight  ago,  for  an  increase  of  4d.  per  hour, 
making  the  rate  74d.  per  hour.  They  have 
also  demanded  that  the  masters  be  bound  by  a 
new  code  of  working  rules.  The  masters  have 
determined  to  resist  the  demand  of  the  men. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Painters'  Protective 
Society,  hold  in  Boobanau’s  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  4th  inst.,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  send 
201.  to  Dundee  to  help  to  support  the  painters 
there  at  present  locked  out,  and  to  further 
support  them.  Large  numbers  of  men  have  left 
for  Carlisle,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  London,  and 
other  towns. 

Edinburgh.  — A meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
United  Operative  Plasterers  was  held  on  the 
24bh  ult.,  to  consider  the  employers’  reply  to  the 
resolution  passed  at  a previous  meeting  to  request 
an  advance  of  wages  to  lOd.  per  hour.  Ihe 
employers  offered  to  meet  the  men  half  way, 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  9^d., — bub  the  meeting, 
after  considerable  discussion,  resolved  to  adhere 
bo  the  former  resolution,  declaring  for  lOd.  per 
hour.  The  full  claims  of  the  men  have  since 

been  conceded. An  aggregate  meeting  of  the 

operative  house-painters  of  Edinburgh  has  also 
been  held,  to  consider  the  employers’  reply  to  a 
request  made  by  the  men  for  an  advance  on 
their  present  wage.s.  The  reply  received  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  masters  would  nob  agree 
either  to  grant  an  advance  or  to  meet  a deputa- 
tion from  the  men,  or  to  submit  the  matter  to 
arbitration.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  with- 
out any  definite  resolution  being  come  to. 

Galashiels.— Ov!U‘S  to  the  strike  of  the 
Galashiels  masons  and  hewers  (who  demand  a 
rise  of  wages  from  8d.  to  84d  per  hour),  a large 
number  of  joiners  have  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. At  present  there  are  no  signs  of  a 
speedy  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Greenoefc.— On  the  3rd  inst.  about  200  of  the 
operative  masons  of  Greenock  struck  work 
a-^ainst  a reduobion  in  their  wages  of  Id.  per 
boor  (from  lOd.  to  9d.)  proposed  by  their  em- 
ployers.  The  men  express  their  determination 
to  remain  out  on  strike  until  the  old  rate  of  pay- 
ment is  returned  to,  and  have  received  word 
from  Dundee  that  the  executive  of  their  union 
have  recognised  the  strike.  They  have  a rule 
according  to  which  a man  who  is  on  strike  may 
accept  10a.  as  travelling  money,  and  about  forty 
of  the  Greenock  maaoua  have  taken  the  lOs.  and 
left  the  town.  These  men  forfeit  all  further 
claim  on  the  society  during  the  continuance  of 
the  strike.  The  joiners,  to  the  number  of  160, 
struck  work  on  the  5th  inst.,  because  the  masters 
refused  to  give  them  an  increase  of  id.  per  hour. 

Huddersfield.  — The  lock-out  of  operative 
painters  ac  Huddersfield  has  terminated.  The 
men  have  agreed  to  accept  the  masters’  offer  of 
6id.  per  hour  as  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages. 
Superior  and  inferior  workmen  are  to  be  paid  as 
agreed  on  between  master  and  man. 

Hull.— The  painters  and  joiners  of  Hull,  who 
are  ” union  men,”  have  gone  out  on  strike  for 
an  advance  of  wages  and  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  hours  of  labour.  The  painters  ask 
for  an  advance  of  id.  per  hour,  and  a redaction 
of  hours  from  56i  per  week  to  53.  The  Masters’ 
Association  declined  to  accede  to  the  terms,  con- 
tending that  the  state  of  the  trade  was  such  that 
these  terms  could  not  be  complied  with.  Many 
of  the  masters  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Associa- 
tion  have,  however,  paid  the  advance  rather  than 
have  their  work  stopped  at  this  season. 

Kirkaldy.— The  operative  painters  iu  the 
Kirkaldy  district  are  about  to  agitate  for  a rise 
of  wages  to  the  extent  of  id.  per  hour,  and  also 
for  an  allowance  for  lodgings  when  working  out 
of  town. 

Leith. — At  a meeting  of  house  and  ship 
painters,  held  a few  days  ago  at  Leith,  it  was 
agreed  to  form  a branch  of  the  English  General 
Association,  which  now  numbers  over  9,000 
members. 

Zlacclesfield.  — The  Macclesfield  bricklayers 
have  received  an  advanced  of  43.  per  week  on 
summer  wages,  and  2a.  on  winter  wages,  and  a 
concession  of  half  an  hour  each  day  for  breakfast 
in  winter. 

Manchester. — The  operative  house-painters  of 
Manchester  and  Salford,  800  in  number,  have 
struck  woi  k.  Six  months  ago  the  men  asked  for 
an  advance  of  a Id.  per  hour  in  their  wages,  and 
an  increased  “country  allowance.”  The  em- 


ployers,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  notice  of  a 
reduction  of  id.  per  hour,  but  agreed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  arbitration.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester 
was  chosen  as  umpire  by  a representative  com- 
mittee of  employers  and  employed,  aud  the 
award  which  his  lordship  has  given  is,  that 
the  men  should  have  an  increase  of  td.  per  hour 
on  the  present  rate  of  wages.  While  the  em- 
ployers were  willing  to  accept  this  decision  as 
final,  the  workmen  have  repudiated  it,  and  struck 
work  at  a moment’s  notice,  thereby  violating  the 
arbitration  rule  aud  the  agreement  a»  to  sis 
months’  notioe  of  its  alteration.  The  employers 
have  consequently  opened  their  shops  to  non- 
union workmen.  The  six  months’  notioe 
given  by  the  operative  plumbers  of  Manchester, 
Salford,  and  the  district  to  their  employers, 
demanding  an  increase  from  34s.  to  363.  per 
week  in  their  rate  of  wages,  and  a reduction  of 
their  hours  of  labour  from  54^  to  494  per  week, 
expired  on  the  Slst  ult.,  and  as  the  employers 
still  refuse  to  make  the  oonoessions  asked  for, 
the  men,  acting  upon  the  decision  of  an  aggre- 
gate meeting  of  the  trade,  have  come  out  oa 
strike.  There  are  about  700  men  employed  in 
the  trade  in  this  district,  and  as  all  alike  will 
receive  support,  whether  connected  with  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Operative  Plumbers  or 
not,  it  is  expected  that  the  whole  of  this  number 
will  cease  work  unless  the  terms  demanded  are 
conceded.  It  is  stated  that  several  of  the  era- 
ployers  have  already  expressed  their  willingness 

to  grant  the  application  of  the  men, The 

plasterers’  bod-carriers  of  Manchester  aud  Sal- 
ford have  come  out  ou  strike  because  their  em- 
ployers refused  to  grant  them  an  increase  of  Is. 
per  week  in  their  wages — from  27s.  to  283.,  aud 
a reduction  in  the  hoard  of  labour  of  six  per 
from  54^  to  484  hours  per  week.  The 
employers  have  decided  to  employ  non-union 
men. 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead.— Some  three  months 
ago,  the  painters  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
asked  for  an  increase  of  wages  to  the  extent  of 
Id.  per  hour,  and  Ss.  per  week  for  staying  in  the 
country  over  Sunday,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  employers  three  months  to  reply. 
That  period  having  expired  on  the  1st  inst.,  the 
employers  refused  to  give  any  increase  upon  the 
present  rate.  A meeting  of  the  trade  took  place 
on  the  5tb  inst.,  when  about  300  operative 
painters  were  present,  and  it  was  resolved 
nnauimously  to  adhere  to  the  original  resolution. 

Rothesay. — The  joiners  of  Rothesay  have  been 
out  on  strike  for  an  additional  halfpenny  per 
hoar,  bat  the  dispute  has  been  terminated  by 
the  masters  conceding  the  men’s  demand. 

Scarborough. — The  carpenters  aud  joiners  of 
Scarborough  went  out  ou  strike  on  the  Ist  inst. 
They  demand  an  advance  from  7d.  to  Sd.  per 
honr,  but  the  masters  deoline  to  give  more  than 
74d.  Messrs.  Kirk  & Parry,  the  Aquarium  con- 
tractors,  have  agreed  to  concede  the  advance,  and 
the  Society  has  consented  that  those  men  belong- 
ino-  to  it,  who  were  employed  at  the  Aqnarium 
works,  shall  return  again  to  thoir  duties.  The 
masters,  as  a body,  however,  are  not  disposed  to 
yield  the  men  their  demands.  Several  large 
contracts  are  stopped  in  consequence. 

Southport. — A strike  of  joiners  commenced  on 
the  Ist  inst.,  at  Southport.  The  men  gave  the 
usual  notioe  for  au  advance  of  pay  to  9d.  an  hour 
from  the  Ist  of  April.  Some  of  the  maeteis  were 
willing  to  pay  that  sum  to  the  more  skilled  work- 
men whom  they  considered  worth  it,  aud  other 
employers  offered  84d.  per  hour  up  to  the  1st 
of  August,  when  they  would  advance  to  the  9d. 
Neither  of  these  proposals  was  accepted. 

Wigav. — Ou  the  Ist  inst.,  the  whole  of  the 
bricklayers  in  the  Wigan  district  struck  work 
for  an  advance  of  wages.  The  men  are  at 
present  paid  33s.  per  week  in  the  winter,  and 
368.  in  the  summer,  the  hours  of  woi'king  being 
494.  In  December  last  they  applied  for  an 
advance  of  3s.  per  week,  to  come  in  force  on 
Saturday,  April  lab  5 and  as  this  was  nob  com- 
plied with,  the  whole  of  the  men  left  work.  The 
bricklayers’  labourers  have  also  given  notice, 
asking  for  an  increase  in  their  wages  from  the 
Ist  of  May,  but  the  strike  also  compels  them  to 
stop  wotk.  The  labourers  are  now  paid  2-k.  per 
week  in  winter  and  26a.  in  summer,  aud  they 
apply  for  an  advance  to  28a.  per  w’eek  the  whole 
year  round. 

York.— A meeting  of  builders’  labourers  was 
held  at  York  ou  the  Slst  ult.,  to  consider 
whether  the  4d.  per  hour  advance  offered  by  the 
masters  be  accepted  or  not.  Ultimately  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  sd.  be  accepted, 
provided  that  the  other  id.  per  hour  asked  for  be 
given  from  the  Ist  of  May  next. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

PABTY-WiLtS. 

SiE, — I was  much  interested  in  the  article  on 
this  Bubj-'cc  80  liberally  adverted  to  in  your 
journal  lately,  especially  in  regard  to  the  quea- 
lion  of  party-walls  ; but  there  is  one  point  of 
considerable  interest  to  which  I find  no  reference. 
As  I was  a great  sufferer  from  the  want  of 
thorough  knowledge  on  this  point  thirty  years 
ago,  I take  leave,  as  one  of  yonr  constant  and 
admiring  readers,  to  name  the  subject  as  a 
•warning  to  the  public  against  the  misfortune 
•which  befel  me. 

I had  occasion  to  rebuild  a honse  on  Crown 
property,  in  one  of  the  main  streets  at  the  west 
end  of  London,  employed  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent builders,  and  found  the  party-wall  tho- 
roughly  sound,  but  it  was  condemned  by  the 
district  surveyor  as  insufficiently  thick  under 
the  new  Building  Act.  My  neighbour  bad  re. 
cently  rebuilt  his  house,  to  which  no  such  objec- 
tion applied  ; but  when  I presumed  I might  use 
it  in  the  same  way,  I found  that  between  two 
new  houses  it  was  inadmissible,  as  in  such  case 
the  law  required  a greater  thickness  of  party- 
wall.  My  neighbour  declined  to  receive  notice 
to  rebnild,  or  to  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of 
my  doing  so.  I could  not  blame  him,  for  he  was 
supported  by  the  Crown  officers  and  the  district 
surveyors  in  his  legal  objection,  and  I had  no 
alternative  but  to  build  a new  wall  on  my  own 
side,  losing  the  valuable  space  it  occupied.  I 
might  possibly  have  avoided  this  before  I pulled 
the  old  house  down,  by  contriving  to  bring  my 
alteration  under  the  category  of  a repair,  but  the 
facts  are  as  abated,  and  I am  glad  to  offer  them 
to  public  notice  for  what  they  are  worth. 

William  Banting. 

***  We  are  disposed  to  think  Mr.  Banting 
must  have  been  insufficiently  advised,  or  that 
there  were  circumstances  not  mentioned  in  his 
letter. 


HAMPSTEAD  YESTKY-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

The  Bite  chosen  is  a piece  of  land  at  the  corner 
of  the  London.road  and  Belsize-avenue,  and 
somewhat  less  than  a quarter  of  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent,  one  portion  of  it  being  over  a railway 
tnuuel,  and  for  which  2,800Z.  was  given.  For  the 
building  itself,  which  is  to  include  a room  for  the 
■vestrymen  to  meet  in,  a public  hall  capable  of 
seating  800  persons,  surveyor’s  and  vestry  C'jrk’s 
and  other  offices,  eight  plans  were  received  in 
competition  from  seven  arubiteots.  One  not 
being  in  accordance  with  the  conditions,  seven 
remained,  and  from  these,  three  were  selected 
by  a committee  for  the  Vestry  to  choose  one 
from.  The  chairman  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  Vestry  ought  not  to  spend  much  more  than 
10,OOOJ.  on  the  ball,  and  Mr.  T.  Bate  moved  that 
the  Vestry  should  only  consider  those  plans 
which  were  estimated  by  the  architects  to  coat 
not  exceeding  10,0001.  to  carry  out.  This  was 
earned,  its  effect  being  to  throw  out  two  of  the 
plans  recommended  by  the  committee,  and  sub- 
stitute others,  there  being  but  three  of  the  seven 
plans  within  the  amount  stated.  Mr.  Hackwortb 
moved  that  the  plan  marked  “ Cavendo  tutus,” 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  which  the  architects 
estimated  at  9,3751.,  and  Mr.  Lowe,  the  Vestry’s 
surveyor,  at  11,2201.,  be  accepted,  as  beingin  all 
respects  the  most  snitable,  and  especially  as  to 
cost.  Mr.  Maltby  seconded  the  motion,  which, 
after  much  discussion  on  details,  was  adopted 
unanimously,  it  being  understood  that  the  archi- 
tects  (who  proved  to  be  Messrs.  Kendall  & Mew, 
of  Bnrlington.road,  Weatbourne-grove)  would  be 
called  upon  to  make  certain  alterations  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  Vestry’s  surveyor.  A premium 
of  fifty  guineas  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
for  the  second  best  design  ; and  one  of  twenty, 
five  guineas  to  Mr,  F.  W.  Hunt  for  the  next  best. 


MANOR  PARE  CEMETERY  CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 

Sib, — Ab  there  waa  an  error  in  Mr.  Duncan’s  letter, 
inserted  in  the  Builder  of  AprilSth.reapectineonr  tender, 
•will  you  allow  us  to  state  that  the  company,  having  adver- 
tised  for  tenders  to  be  delivered  “ not  later  than  " March 
Ist,  our  tender  of  2,383L  was  the  lowest  sent  in  by  that 
date,  HB  the  list  you  published  indicates.  The  company, 
however,  refused  to  give  us  a debnite  answer,  either  one 
•way  or  the  other,  for  more  than  a week,  by  which  time  wo 
suppose  the  person  who  wag  acting  as  a'chitrct  had  suc- 
ceeded in  huntinij  up  another  tender,  dated  Miir  h 8th,  at 
a lower  price,  which  a few  days  after  we  were  informed 
•was  acc-pted. 

Whether  such  a method  of  transacting  business  is  as 
straighU'orward  and  satisfactory  as  the  company’s  secre- 
tary  wishes  to  make  it  appear,  we  leave  for  your  readers 
to  decide.  Stainus  & Son. 


TOBIN’S  (?)  VENTILATION. 

Sir,— The  payment  of  royalty  by  the  School 
Board  for  Loudon  to  the  patentee  has  laised 
questions  of  so  much  importance  to  the  archi- 
tectural profession  that  the  matter  ought  not  to 
be  left  as  it  now  stands.  I submit,  therefore, 
tbe  following  particulars  for  the  consideration  of 
your  readers  (the  patentee  included  ): 

On  tbe  19Dh  of  February,  1872,  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Roberts  read  a paper  before  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  entitled  ” Some 
Practical  Hints  on  Honse  Building,”  which  paper 
was  issued  to  members  witbin  a few  days.  After 
objecting  to  the  admission  of  cold  air  in  a hori- 
zontal direction,  as  causing  draughts,  and  to  the 
practice  of  admitting  warmed  air  ‘‘through 
vertical  pipes,”  he  says, — “ cold  air  should 
always  be  admitted  vertically,  and,  if  possible, 
above  the  shoulders  of  sitters.  Cold  air  thus 
admitted  will  ascend  several  feet  without  depart- 
ing from  its  columnar  form.”  “ Again,  every 
of  ventilation,— that  is,  inlets  and  outlets,  cold 
and  warm,  self.acting  and  forced,  should  be 
always  by  tubes.”  For  this  purpose  he  recom- 
. mends  zinc.  In  his  summary  of  conclusions,  he 
says, — “never  ventilate  except  by  pipes. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Seddon 
said  that  “the  best  position  to  bring  fresh  an- 
into  a room  is  about  the  height  of  tbe  head,  in  a 
vertical  column  5 but  it  is  generally  difficult  to 
do  this  in  habitable  rooms,”  as  “ you  cannot  cut 
off  a corner  and  iotrodnoe  a pedestal  where  you 
like.”  Mr.  Cbarles  Barry  agreed  that  cold  fresh 
air  should  be  admitted  vertically,  and  Mr.  Aitcbi- 
Bon  also  agreed  as  to  the  employment  of  zinc 
pipes  for  that  purpose.  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Roberts 
reiterated  his  advice,  and  illustrated  it  by  a 
sketch  on  tho  board.  _ -.onoa 

Thirteen  months  after  this  (April  24th,  18/3) 
Mr.  Tobin  lodged  bis  provisional  specificHtiou, 
and  his  patent  was  sealed  on  September  16th, 
following.  He  specifies  tbe  object  of  his  inven- 
tion as  an  apparatus  for  admitting  air  into  an 
apartment  so  as  “ to  take  an  upwaid  fountain, 
like  direction,”  and  “ without  any  draught,  and 
by  preference  he  admits  it  at  tbe  meeting-rails 
of  the  window-sashes.  Indeed,  so  prominent 
does  he  make  this  plan  that  the  official  abstract 
of  the  patent  notices  this  only.  Then  comes  his 
alternative,  “in  some  cases,  where  the  above 
arrangements  cannot  be  conveniently  employed 
for  admitting  air,  I pass  a tube  through  into  the 
apartment  and  form  or  turn  the  mouth  or  inlet 
so  as  to  give  the  air  as  it  enters  the  apartment  an 
upward  fountain-like  direction.”  Also,  “this 
tube  may  be  curried  to  any  required  height.” 
Later  on,  he  says  his  tubes  “ may  be  so  placed 
as  to  pass  through  statuettes, ”^the  same  idea 
apparently  as  was  more  exactly  expressed  by 
Mr.  Seddon’a  “pedestals.”  Finally,  he  claims 
“ the  arrangement  and  application  of  tubes  for 
carrying  and  introducing  cold  atmospheric  air 
into  rooms  or  apartments,  substantially  as  shown 
in  figs.  5,  6,  and  7,”  which  figures,  while  they 
no  doubt  illustrate  his  meaning,  seem  to  show 
forth  equally  well  tbe  plan  discussed  at  the 
Institute,— even  to  the  putting  of  the  tubes  in 
corners  of  tbe  rooms.  I ought  perhaps  to  say 
that  he  shows  also  a hole  in  the  wall,  but  we  may 
hope  he  does  not  patent  that. 

During  the  next  eighteen  months  Mr.  Tobin 
applied  the  system  to  varions  buildings.  The 
Times  for  April  12tb,  1875,  devoted  a long 
article  to  it,  noting  specially  that  the  “behaviour 
of  the  entering  current  will  be  precisely  like 
that  of  the  vertical  column  of  water  sent  up  by 
a fountain.”  In  the  discussion  which  ensued, 
Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  (April  20th)  solemnly 
assures  Captain  Galtou  that  he  “is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  either  he  or  any  one  else  in 
England  (!)  has  ever  before  adopted  anything 
like  Mr.  Tobin’s  system,”  the  essence  of  which, 
as  he  understands  it,  “ depends  upon  the  delivery 
of  air  in  a vertical  aacendiog  column,  and  in  the 
utilisation  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  for 
roaintaioing  the  vertical  ascent  of  the  inflow 
after  it  is  delivered.”  Indeed,  Mr.  Tobin  is  held 
up  as  a great  discoverer,  and  compared  to  Chris, 
topher  Columbus  ; I suppose  because  he  was  the 
first  man  to  set  a draft  on  end. 

I believe  that  an  attempt  to  form  a company 
to  work  the  patent  failed,  and  it  was  generally 
thought  that  this  plan,— of  tbe  general  applica- 
bility of  which  architects  thought  quite  as  little 
AS  the  patentee  seems  to  have  done, — might  still, 
under  suitable  conditions,  be  freely  applied. 
Mr.  Tobin  is,  however,  now  encouraged  to  con- 
test  this  point.  I observe  that  he  has  a manner 
of  first  tannting  his  opponent  and  then  promising 
some  future  disclosures  : will  he  tell  us  plainly 


how  he  expects  to  support  his  patent  in  the  face- 
of  such  evidence  as  the  above  ? Not  that  I sup- 
pose his  patent  to  be  other  than  the  fruit  of  his 
own  independent  thought,  but  only  that  the 
plan  was  anticipated  and  publicly  described  long 
before  its  date.  If  he  is  right,  it  is  possible 
that  any  scheme  described  at  our  meetings,  and 
published  in  our  Transactions  (which  are  written 
“ by  architects  for  architects  ”),  may  forthwith 
be  patented  by  anybody,  so  that  no  architect,— 
not  even  the  one  who  introduced  it, — can  nse  it 
for  tho  next  fourteen  years  without  paying  toll 
to  the  patentee.  This  subject  seems  well  worthy 
of  the  columnar  form  of  ventilation  which  you 
can  give  to  it.  Tuos.  Blashill. 


LOCAL  SANITARY  BYE-LAWS. 

The  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects  has  been  drawn  to  several  instances 
in  which,  nnder  the  Bye-laws  of  Local  Sanitary 
Anthorities,  elevations,  as  well  as  plans  and 
sections,  of  new  buildings  are  required  to  be 
submitted  for  approval  and  permanently  de- 
posited. It  has  been  represented  that  this 
requirement  is  in  excess  of  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1848  and 
1875,  and  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1858,  in 
all  of  which  “ plans  and  sections”  alone  are  re- 
quired. As  the  additional  demand  for  “ eleva- 
tions ” involves  a question  of  copyright,  th® 
Council  have  been  urged  to  memorialise  the 
Home  Secretary  on  this  anbjeot.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  they  will  be  glad,  they  say,  to  receive 
from  country  members  and  other  provincial 
architects  any  information  as  to  cases  in  which 
the  demand  has  been  made,  and  under  what 
authority. 


NEW  CONGREGRATIONAL  CHURCH  AND 
SCHOOL,  LEYLAND,  LANCASHIRE. 

Immediate  operations  towards  the  erection  of 
these  buildings  are  about  to  take  place  on  a very 
eligible  site, — the  first  of  many  handsome  gifts 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  MoMinnies,  J.P.jtothe  trustees  of  this 
church.  Seating  accommodation  will  be  provided 
in  the  chnrch  for  430  people,  the  vestries  for 
the  minister  and  choir  and  the  organ-ohamber 
being  at  tbe  north  end. 

The  schoolroom  will  be  43  ft. by 33  ft.;  height 
of  ceiling,  17  ft.  Two  adult  class-rooms  and  one 
galleried  room  for  infants,  with  the  ne^’essary 
spaces  for  hats  and  cloaks,  will  be  provided,  and 
also  a boiler-room,  scullery,  and  heatiug-vault  in 
the  basement.  The  closets  in  the  yard  will  be 
on  “ Morrell’s  ” patent  ash  principle.  The  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  David  Grant,  archi- 
tect, Preston.  


PRIZES  OFFERED  BY  THE  TURNERS’ 
COMPANY. 

Skilled  artisans  will  be  interested  in  the 
announcement  that  the  Master,  Wardens,  and 
Conrb  of  Aseistanta  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Turners,  according  to  their  custom,  propose 
to  give  this  year  their  silver  medals  and  the 
freedom  of  the  company  aud  of  the  City  of 
London  to  any  workman,  whether  master, 
journeyman,  or  apprentice  in  the  trade  in 
England,  who  may  send  in  the  best  specimen  of 
hand-turning  in  each  of  the  three  subjects  of 
competition.  This  year  the  subjects  of  compe- 
titioQ  will  be  turning  in  wood,  pottery,  and 
diamonds.  The  competition  in  wood  includes 
turning  in  both  hard  and  soft  wood.  The  qualities 
which  will  be  considered  in  awarding  tbe  prize 
will  be  the  following,  viz.  : — 1.  Beauty  of  design, 
symmetry  of  shape,  utility,  and  general  excel- 
lence of  workmanship;  2.  Exact  copying; 
3.  Fitness  of  the  work  and  design  for  the  pur- 
pose  proposed  ; 4.  Ability  to  turn,  whether  cir- 
cular or  oval,  in  both  classes  of  wood  ; 5.  Novelty 
in  application  of  turning  or  in  design  ; 6.  Curving 
and  polishing  are  admiasible.  The  candidate  may 
make  his  own  selection  from  the  above  condi- 
tions, but  the  one  who  best  fulfils  the  largest 
number,  including  the  most  important  qualities, 
will  be  preferred.  The  work  must  be  all  hand- 
turning,  produced  in  the  lathe  without  special 
rest  or  tool  apparatus,  and  the  carving  must  be 
the  work  of  the  exhibitor.  Specimens  must  not 
exceed  24  in.  in  height,  and  1 ft.  in  diameter. 

The  competition  in  pottery  includes  terra- 
cotta, stone,  earthenware,  and  porcelain,  but  all 
uDglazed.  The  conditions  are  to  be  similar  to 
those  in  the  wood  competition;  beauty  of  design, 
utility,  fitness  for  the  intended  purpose,  and 
excellence  of  workmanship  will  be  considered  in 
awarding  the  prizes.  In  addition,  ornament 
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produced  hy  the  roimer  or  other  band  tool,  and 
also  incised  work,  are  permitted,  but  they  must  be 
subsidiary  to  the  turning.  Xo  competitor  to 
send  in  more  than  two  speciraens,  neither  of 
which  must  exceed  18  in.  in  height.  The  bronze 
modal  of  the  company  will  bo  giren  to  the  com- 
petitor  second  in  merit,  and  the  company’s 
certificate  of  merit  to  the  third,  in  each  of  the 
above  subjects  of  competition.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Court  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
judges  a sum  of  303.  to  be  distributed,  according 
to  their  discretion,  as  money  prizes,  viz. : — 15i. 
among  the  exhibitors  in  wood,  and  153.  among 
those  in  potterv. 

In  the  diamond  cutting  and  polishing  com- 
petition the  Baroness  Bardett-Contts,  who  is  n 
member  of  the  company,  has  placed  at  the  dis- 
posai  of  the  Court  the  sum  of  503.  to  be  dis- 
cribnted  in  this  class  among  the  competitors 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

The  judges  will  be  : — In  the  wood  competition : 
Mr.  Charles  Hutton  Gregory,  Mr.  John  Jaques, 
Mr.  John  Jones,  Mr.  Ridont  (a  silver  medallisi’), 
and  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Winser.  In  pottery  ; Mr. 
John  J.  Holtzapffel,  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Copeland,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Northcott.  In  diamond  cutting  and 
polishing : Mr.  John  Hunt,  Mr.  L.  Keller,  and 
Professor  Tennant.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  con- 
sented to  present  the  prizes  on  Thursday, 
October  12th. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Thk  dramatic  performances  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  under  the  direction  of  Sir.  Charles 
Wyudham,  have  deservedly  gained  so  much  in 
interest  since  they  were  first  established,  that 
the  theatre  in  which  these  representations  ai‘6 
given  has  become  inadequate  to  extend  to  the 
general  public  that  amount  of  accommodation 
which  is  due  to  an  exceptionally  discriminating 
andience.  Whether  it  is  the  improving  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Palace  which  diffuses  itself  to  the 
theatre,  or  the  scrupulons  avoidance  of  all  ex- 
pletives  which  offend  the  ear  and  shock  the 
moral  sense,  we  know  not;  but  certainly  a 
clerical  element  is  very  recognisable  amidst  the 
crowd.  Were  tbe  orchestra  placed  beneath  the 
stage,  the  nuisance  of  the  ever-moving  and  dis- 
tracting musicians  would  be  avoided,  and  the 
auditorium  snonld  be  revised  both  in  respect  to 
acoustic  conditions,  shape,  and  means  of  accom- 
modation. Of  the  dramatic  staff  selected  by  Mr. 
Wyndhfim,  Mrs.  Stirling  is  a favourite  member. 
The  “Comedy  of  Errors'*  was  represented  on 
Thursday  last  week,  and  tbe  part  of  Adriana  was 
sustained  by  Miss  Helen  Ashton.  The  setting 
forth  of  that  character,  though  it  is  subordinate 
to  the  drollery  of  the  two  Dromios,  is  made 
susceptible  of  engaging  deep  interest  by  the 
undercurrent  of  love  which  is  betrayed  beneath 
the  impetuous  display  of  jealousy,  and  Miss 
Ashtou  did  full  justice  to  the  opposing  senti- 
ments,  especially  when,  after  decrying  her 
husband,  Anti^holus,  Luciano  replies, — 

“ Who  would  be  jealouB,  then,  of  such  a one  ? 

>'o  evil  lost  is  wsiTd  when  it  is  gone,” — 

and  she  retorts  in  her  womanly  nature  : — 

‘ ‘ Ay  ! bnt  I think  him  better  than  I say. 

And  yet  would  herein  others'  eyes  were  worse  : 

Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  curse.” 

Miss  Ashton  was  admirably  seconded  by  Miss 
Maria  Davis  as  Luciana;  and  we  need  only  add 
that  the  two  Dromios  were  represented  by 
Messieurs  Lionel  Brongh  and  Charles  Collette 
to  show  that  the  play  was  properly  presented. 


PIECE-WORK  QUESTION. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Iron  Trades 
Employers’  Association,  recently  held,  the  results 
of  an  inquiry  ordered  by  the  committee  in  conse- 
quence of  various  allegations  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers  were  submitted,  and 
have  been  printed. 

The  report  said, — “In  one  important  respect 
the  information  gained  by  this  inquiry  is  moat 
conclosive.  One  of  the  objections  to  piece-work 
is  that,  by  its  application,  weekly  ratings  are 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  The  replies 
have  shown  that  weekly  ratings  are  higher  in 
districts  where  piece-work  most  obtains,  than 
where  it  is  never  practised  j and  that  the 
percentage  additions  on  piece-work  balances  are 
highest  in  those  shops  where  the  weekly  ratings 
of  the  men  are  also  on  the  highest  scale.  The 
result  of  tbe  inquiry  seems,  therefore,  to  show 
that  the  best  qualified  and  ablest  workmen  are 


found  where  piece-work  is  the  established 
practice  in  any  given  shop  or  district. 

Eleven  employers  who  have  made  returns  as 
to  piece-work  have  made  no  statement  as  to 
additional  earnings  in  this  respect. 

Tbe  number  of  employers, — all  being  members 
of  this  Association, — who  were  asked  to  give 
information  was  19S.  Of  this  number,  157 
replied  ; ninety-seven  stating  that  they  practised 
piece-work  in  their  shops,  some  in  all  possible 
departments,  and  some  on  a limited  scale  only  ; 
and  sixty  employers  wrote  to  say  that  they  did 
not  practise  piece-work  ; in  some  instances, 
because  it  was  not  adapted  to  their  trade;  in. 
some,  because  of  the  hostility  of  tbe  men  : this 
is,  however,  only  exceptional  in  ics  occurrence. 
Many  of  the  replies  state  the  desire  the  men 
have  for  piece-work,  and  from  some  important 
districts  the  returns  show  that  the  men,  who 
have  learned  its  value  to  the  able  and  industrious 
mechanic,  would  strongly  resist  any  proposal  to 
limit  its  operations. 

The  information  now  dealt  with  is  satisfactory, 
and  its  importance  great,  as  it  is  the  first 
attempt  to  submit  the  question  to  the  test  of 
facts.  In  the  light  of  such  a statement  as  is 
now  given,  it  is  hoped  that  at  some  future  date, 
more  complete  returns  may  be  obtained  upon 
this  subject,  if  it  be  found  desirable  to  collect 
more  minutely-detailed  information.  The  present 
inquiry  baa  been  conducted  in  confidence,  the 
namo  of  no  employer  who  has  sent  in  returns 
has  been  nsed,  or  can  be  known  to  any  member 
or  officer  of  the  Association,  as  the  papers  have 
been  sealed  up ; the  results  as  now  given  being 
all  that  has  been  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Association.” 


THE  AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF 
CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Araalcra- 
mated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  has 
just  been  issued.  It  shows  that  the  addition 
to  the  number  of  members  has  been  1,100, 
making  a total  of  14,917.  The  receipts  had 
amounted  to  36,3923.  Os.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure, 
22,3563.  38. 11  ^d.  The  cash  balance  had  increased 
from  41,2643.  43.  G^d.  to  55,3003.  Os.  8d.,  being 
an  increase  of  14,0453.  163.  l^d.  When  the 
buildings  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
society  had  been  carefully  valued,  the  assets  at 
the  end  of  tbe  year  amounted  to  59,7353.  ISs. 
The  savings  during  the  year  had  amounted  to 
384  per  cent,  of  the  entire  income.  The  report 
continues:  “Trade  now  is  exceptionally  good; 
partly  so  from  exceptional  causes.  The  Educa- 
tion  Act  has  done  much  for  our  trade,  and  the 
numerous  Board  schools  which  have  been  and 
are  being,  erected,  have  supplied  employment 
for  many  of  our  members  ; and  if  only  a portion 
of  the  projected  alterations  under  the  Improved 
Dwellings  Act  are  carried  into  effect,  it  will 
greatly  assist  in  keeping  trade  good  for  some 
time  to  come.  Bat  all  this  will  tend  to  attract 
labour  to  our  trade  which,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances,  would  find  employment  in  other 
branches  of  industry  ; and  at  sometime  or  other 
a re-action  must  set  in,  as  it  always  has  done  in 
the  past.  Then  we  shall  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
capital  which  we  are  now  acoumnlating,  and  reap 
the  reward  of  making  a wise  provision  for  the 
hour  of  need.  Our  expenditure  in  unemployed 
benefit,  which  is  paid  to  members  thrown  out  of 
work  through  slackness  of  trade  alone,  has  been 
remarkably  light,  being  2,6583.,  or  Ss.  6jd.  per 
member.  This  is  the  smallest  amount  per 
member  which  we  have  paid  under  our  present 
rales,  as  the  alterations  of  rules  made  in  1866 
considerably  increased  the  cost  of  this  benefit. 
In  compensating  losses  of  tools  by  fire,  water,  or 
theft,  we  have  expended  7053. ; in  sick  benefit, 
7,6513.;  in  accident  benefit  to  permanently  dis- 
abled  members,  1,1503.;  superannuation  benefit, 
2053,;  funeral  benefit,  1,4543. ; benevolent  grants, 
6903.  ; grants  to  other  trades,  953.”  The  report 
regrets  a growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at 
what  some  of  the  members  consider  the  nnsatis- 
factory  results  of  arbitration.  As  to  thequestionof 
piecework,  the  report  says  “ The  public  attention 
has  recently  been  directed  to  a strike,  compara- 
tively small  in  its  extent,  but  rendered  important 
by  tbe  action  theatened  by  tbe  federated  employ, 
era  the  Erith  Strike  in  tbe  engineering  trades. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  resist  an  extension  of  the 
system  of  piece-work.  In  this  straggle  the  men 
received  the  hearty  sympathy  of  our  members, 
for  we,  like  them,  object  to  piece-work.  We  are 
well  aware  that  in  making  this  avowal  we  are 
courting  the  disapproval  of  the  public.  We 


know  it  will  be  said  that  quantity  as  well  as 
quality  should  be  duly  recognised  in  the  remu- 
ueration  of  labour,  and  that  extra  strength  and 
>^kill  should  be  properly  recompensed.  This  we 
all  admit,  and  still  we  object  to  piece-work  in 
our  trade.”  The  report  gives  detailed  informa- 
tion of  the  position  of  tbe  branches,  and  other 
particulars  of  interest  to  the  trade. 


OXFORD  MAIN  DRAINAGE. 

The  construction  of  the  outfall  sewer,  which 
has  been  suspended  for  some  time  on  account  of 
the  floods,  has  been  resumed. 

The  tunnelling  under  St.  George’s  Tower  and 
the  county  gaol  premises  is  now  completed. 
This  heading  being  close  to  the  river,  and  Feveral 
feet  below  its  bed,  has  been  much  hindered  by 
tbe  long.oontinued  floods,  which  have  also  con- 
siderably increased  the  amoont  of  subsoil  water 
to  be  pumped  out  of  the  works  generally.  The 
crossing  under  the  two  branches  of  the  Isis,  at 
Pacey’s  Bridge,  is  in  progress,  and  the  heading 
under  the  Great  Western  Railway,  near  the 
station,  will  be  commenced  almost  immediately. 
In  the  higher  parts  of  the  city  the  works  have 
proceeded  without  intermission  tbroughout  the 
winter.  Tbe  engineer  for  tbe  works  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
White,  A.I.C.E.,  and  the  contractors,  are  Mr. 
G,  T.  Acock  and  Mr.  C.  Dickinson. 


A SCHOOL  BOARD  ARBITRATION  CASE. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Disa 
School  Board,  the  clerk  produced  Mr.  Botwright’s 
award  as  to  the  dispute  between  the  Board  and 
Mr.  Williams,  the  contractor  for  one  of  the  Board’s 
schools. 

It  appears  that  the  original  contract  for  the  work  was 
l.ullOL  11a.  7d.,  and  the  contractor’s  hill  for  estriis, 
deducting  21.  Is  , credit  for  old  materials,  amounted  to 
59i.  18b.  6d.  The  arbitrator,  in  his  report,  states  that  ho 
found  much  of  the  work  very  unsatisfactory,  the  brick- 
work was  very  roughly  built,  the  tiling  badly  done,  and 
the  valleys  of  the  roof  imperfect.  He  ihoiight  tbe  archi- 
tect was  in  error  iii  endeavouring  to  keep  the  ridges  of  all 
the  roofs  at  one  height,  as  the  roof  of  the  hoys’  school, 
with  19  ft,  clear  width,  and  that  of  the  infaut.V  school, 
with  2J  ft.  width,  rose  no  more  than  the  original  roof 
of  the  girls'  school,  which  was  17  ft.  in  width,  and  the 
Board-room  11  ft.  This  ho  considers  a serious  mis- 
take, and  likely  to  involve  great  expense,  as  the  rooCs 
cannot  long  remain  in  their  present  unsatisfactory  stnte. 
He  does  not  wholly  exonerate  the  contractor  in  this 
matter,  as  he  ahonld  have  commuoicsted  to  the 
School  Board  and  their  architect  that  he  fouud  that 
each  side  of  the  roof  would  be  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft. 
shorter  than  in  the  drawings.  The  Arbitrator  complains 
that  in  some  respects  the  specifications  are  very 
vague,  and  goes  on  to  notice  the  inferior  workmanship 
and  materials  in  the  board-roomand  the  girls'  cloak-room, 
and  also  remarks  of  the  stone  coping  aud  springers  tha', 
nlthough  carried  out  in  width  according  to  the  drawings, 
they  should  have  been  wider,  it  being  an  error  on  the  con- 
tractor’s part  not  to  have  seen  this  beforehand,  and  tried 
to  have  them  remedied.  Tbe  joiners'  work  in  the  teacher’s 
residence  is  also  mentioned  as  inferior.  Generallv,  the 
arbitrator  considers  the  building  work  had  not  sullieient 
supervision  duringits  progress,  and  the  contractor  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  drill  into  what  are  almost  irre- 
mediable mistakes  and  defections.  The  arbitrator  allows 
a portion  of  the  extras,  which,  together  with  the  original 
contract,  he  makes  amount  to  1,580L  ISs,  lOd.,  and  then 
deducts  65i.  3s.  lOd.  for  defective  workma-jship,  thus  re- 
ducing it  to  1,5253.  los.  Allowing  21.  Is.,  credit  for  old 
materials,  and  1,1483.  cash  paid  on  account,  be  finds  duo  to 
the  contractor,  3763.  Ms.,  for  which  sum  he  certifies.  As 
there  wore  defects  in  the  drawings  and  specifications,  he 
considers  that  the  coat  and  charges  of  his  reffrence  should 
be  borne  equally  by  the  School  Board  and  the  contractor. 


DIGGING  OUT  THE  SAND. 

MOREISON  r.  WZUGIIT. 

This  was  an  action  brought  before  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn  at  Kingston  by  the  trustee 
of  a person  named  Jarrett,  a contractor  and 
farmer,  to  recover  from  the  defendant  a sum  of 
6003.,  the  value  of  certain  gravel  that  had  been 
improperly  disposed  of  by  him  without  authority. 

It  appeared  that  the  defendant  had  rented  a small  farm, 
consisiing  of  a dwelling  at  Horsham,  and  ten  acres  of 
land,  the  rental  of  which  was  303.  per  annum,  and  63.  were 
allowed  for  repairs.  The  landlord  heard  that  the  defendant 
and  his  famUy  were  enjoying  themselves  and  living  very  ex- 
travagantly. In  consequence  of  this  Mr.  Jarrett  proceeded 
to  the  farm,  and  to  his  great  surprise  he  discovered  that 
an  enormous  hole  had  been  dug  in  one  of  his  fields,  and 
that  a large  quantity  of  gravel  had  been  taken  out.  He 
found  that  this  gravel  bad  been  sold  to  various  parties, 
and  that  the  defendant  had  received  from  one  person 
alone  a sum  of  1203.  for  gravel  that  he  bad  supplied  to 
him. 

The  case  for  the  defendant  was  that  Mr.  Jarrett  had 
, given  him  authority  to  take  the  gravel,  but  all  that  was 
proved  to  support  this  suggestion  was  that  Mr.  Jarrett 
upon  one  occasion  had  given  the  defendant  authority  to 
remove  some  stones  from  one  of  the  fields;  and  it  was 
argued  on  behalf  of  tbe  plaintifl’  that  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  defendant’s  landlord  had  ever  given  him 
authority  to  remove  gravel  of  tbe  value  stated  when  he 
was  only  paying  such  a small  rent. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff— damages, 
1303. 
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LIABILITY  or  A CORPOEATION  AS  TO 

SEWERS. 

BRIERLEY  AND  OTHERS  V.  MAYOR  AND 
CORPORATION  OF  ROCHDALE. 

This  case,  tried  at  Liverpool  on  March  27th, 
before  Mr.  Jaatice  Blaokbarn  and  a special  jury, 
involved  the  question  as  to  how  far  a corporation 
is  liable  for  the  insufficiency  of  its  sewers  to 
carry  off  vrater  caused  by  an  extraordinary 
scorra  of  rain. 

The  plaintiffs  were  owners  of  a mill,  sitnated 
at  the  corner  of  Holland. street  and  Manchester- 
road,  in  Eochdale,  and  this  action  was  brought 
to  recover  damages  for  the  flooding  of  their  mill 
on  Angost  12th  last,  in  consequence  of  the 
alleged  negligence  of  the  defendants  in  oon- 
Btriioting  and  managing  the  sewers. 

The  judge  left  two  questions  to  the  jury, — 
first,  had  the  defendants  neglected  to  put  in 
such  a sewer  as  a reasonable  and  prudent  man 
would  have  placed  to  carry  off  the  water  which 
might  reasonably  bare  been  anticipated  to  oome  ? 
Secondly,  if  negligent,  what  proportion  of 
damage  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  de- 
fendants, and  what  to  other  causes  ? 

The  jory  found  that  the  defendants  were 
negligent  in  leaving  the  18-in.  and  the  12.in. 
pipes  to  drain  into  the  20.in.  by  IS-in.  sewer, 
and  also  in  not  making  due  provision  for  carrying 
off  the  surface-water  coming  down  St.  Alban’s- 
road,  without  allowing  it  to  flow  across  the 
bridge.  A verdict  was  therefore  entered  for  the 
plaintiff  for  an  amount  to  be  ascertained  by  an 
arbitrator. 


SUSSEX  MANSIONS. 

The  Tolnmes  of  the  Sussex  Arcbcoological 
Society  clearly  show  that  this  county  contains 
specimens  of  ancient  domestic  architecture 
which  merit  the  notice  of  arohsologists.  These 
include  Parham  Manor  Hoube,  Wiston,  Danny, 
Pakyns  at  Hurstpierpoint,  and  an  ancient  house 
at  Street.  Parham  is  engraved  in  Dalloway’s 
“History  of  Sussex,”  1832.  The  two  views 
show  the  house,  with  the  adjacent  park,  and 
the  house  by  itself,  as  modernised  A.D.  1710. 
The  hall  is  described  to  be  51  ft.  by  26  fc.  wide, 
and  24  ft.  in  height,  with  a flat  roof,  stuccoed  in 
compartments,  with  the  arms  and  quarterings 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  end  is  a large  bay 
window.  The  gallery  in  the  upper  story  is  stated 
to  be  158  ft.  in  length,  19  ft.  wide,  aud  24  it. 
in  height,  containing  portraits  of  Mr.  Robert 
Palmer,  the  builder  of  the  house,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  &o.  The  dining-room  has  a 
coved  roof.  Parham  is  engraved  in  Neale’ 

“ Views  of  Seats,”  2nd  S.,  v.  4.  The  original 
edifice,  of  rough  stone,  had  an  embattled 
parapet.  In  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  of  this  work,  are 
three  views  of  Wiston  Place,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,— 
“ a magnificent  specimen  of  the  domestic  arohi. 
tectore  of  that  age.”  View  No.  2 shows  the 
house  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
view  No.  3 shows  it  as  it  was  A.D.  1780.  The 
hall  is  stated  to  be  a cube  of  40  ft.,  having  a 
groined  timber  roof,  still  extant.  The  dining, 
room  has  an  old  oak  wainscot,  A.D.  1576.  Vol.  I. 
of  this  work,  A.D.  1815,  p.  60,  contains  a view 
of  Leythorne,  “of  the  style  prevalent  in  the 
reign  of  James  I. ; levelled  with  the  ground 
A.D.  1798”  ; and  of  Halnaker,  still  extant,  near 
Chichester,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  West  early 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,,— almost  a solitary 
specimen,  in  this  part  of  the  county,  of  the 
castellated  style  peculiar  to  the  age  of  the 
Tudors ; very  spacious  when  perfect.  There 
was  a gateway,  with  towers,  and  a large  hall 
with  bay  windows,  wainscoted  in  a curious 
manner.  This  work,  and  “ Britton’s  Sussex,” 
1815,  contains  an  engraving  of  the  remains  of 
Cowdray  House,  destroyed  by  fire  the  24th  of 
September,  1793.  It  was  inspected,  A.D.  1782, 
by  Dr.  Sam.  Johnson,  who  observed  : — “ I should 
like  to  stay  here  twenty-fonr  hours.  We  see 
iere  how  our  ancestors  lived.”  Danny  is  en- 
graved  in  “ Horsfield’s  Sus-^iex,”  vol.  i.,  p.  244, 
A.D.  1836, — an  accurate  view  as  the  honse  is 
seen  from  the  east.  It  was  built  A.D.  1595,  by 
Oeorge  Goring,  esq.  The  “ Sussex  Arohmo. 
logical  Journal”  contains  a more  recent  engravino- 
of  the  house,  from  a photograph.  The  ancient 
mansion  was  rather  eastward  of  the  present 
house,  which  is  built  of  brick,  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  with  deep  bay  windows,  and  is  a fine 
specimen  of  architecture.  The  south  part  of  the 
house  was  modernised  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Horsfield’s  work,  vol.  ii,,  contains  a 
view  of  Parham,  1710,  of  the  front  of  an  ancient 


mansion  at  Burton,  near  Petworth ; views  of 
Rowdell  Old  Mansion ; of  Shermanbury  Place. 
Elizabethan  ; and  of  Hills,  near  Horsham,— » 
stately  specimen  of  seventeenth-century  archi- 
tecture. CiiR.  Cooke. 


MEANS  OF  EGRESS  PROM  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  timely 
and  excellent  article  in  last  week’s  issue  of  the 
Builder  on  the  “ Danger  of  Insufficient  Egress 
from  Churches.”  You  have  earned  public  grati- 
tude by  calling  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
your  remarks  will,  I trust,  awaken  in  architects 
aud  others  concerned  a sense  of  their  responsi- 
bility in  this  important  matter, — a responsibility 
which  I think  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by 
them,  when  it  is  observed  how  generally  this 
defect  exists  in  our  public  buildings. 

I would  wish  also  to  say  that,  in  addition  to 
the  insufiicienoy  of  the  means  of  egress,  there  is 
often  the  increased  danger  arising  from  the  inner 
doors  of  vestibules  being  bung  to  open  only  into 
the  church, — or  other  public  building, — instead 
of  swinging  both  ways,  thereby  greatly  enhan. 
oing  the  difficulty  of  quick  escape  in  case  of 
panic. 

Some  few  years  since  I had  ocular  and  painful 
demonstration  of  this,  being  present  at  an 
evening  service  in  a new  church  then  recently 
opened  in  the  Kensal-green  district  of  London, 
when  a false  alarm  of  fire  being  raised,  a panic 
ensued,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  congregation, 
of  some  five  or  six  hundred  persons,  rnebed  to 
the  chief  one  of  the  (I  think)  only  two  available 
means  of  egress. 

The  folding-donrs  of  this  opening  were  hnng 
to  swing  into  the  chnrob  only,  the  consequence 
being  that  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  in  their 
anxiety  to  escape,  was  so  great  against  the  inner 
side  of  these  d .orSjthat  it  was  found  impossible, 
for  a considerable  time,  to  open  them.  The  alarm 
was  thus  greatly  increased ; some  were  injured 
by  endeavouring  to  escape  through  the  broken 
glass  upper  panels  of  these  closed  doors,  others 
by  the  crush  of  the  crowd,  and  one  poor  lady 
died  shortly  after  from  the  fright  she  sustained. 

Had  the  doors  been  hung  to  swing  buth  ways, 
I believe  the  consequences  would  not  have  been 
half  so  serioDs;  and  if  the  means  of  egress  had 
been  more  suflicient,  the  injurious  results  would 
have  been  almost  nil.  Jesse  C.  Hukins. 


pike-road,  and  within  about  150  yards  of  the  Stoke  work- 
house. Ihe  nuisance  complained  of  was  caused  by  the 
lieposuiDg  af  the  sewage  of  Newcastle  in  these  tanks. 

Edward  William  Howell,  sanitary  inspector  for  Stoke, 
said  he  had  visited  the  tanks.  He  went  there  on  the  21at 
ol  February,  when  the  outlet  was  far  worse  than  the 
"®*'®  ““sses  of  filth  there.  On  the  5th  of 
.March  he  again  went  there,  and  the  Lyme  brook  was  full 
of  foul  matter.  Ou  the  10th  ofMarch  he  went  there  with 
officer,  and  again  on  the  Zlst 
fk  an  improvement  at 

tne  latter  date,  but  still  there  was  a nu’sance 
Mr.  Lyn^m,  borough  surveyor,  Stoke  j Mr!  M.  Ashwell, 
medical  officer;  and  Mr.  K.  H.  Wynne,  gave  oorrobora^ 
ti^ve  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge.  They  declared  in 
themost  positive  manner  that  the  tanks  were  a nuisance. 

ror  the  defence,  Mr.  Chapman,  borough  surveyor, 
newca.atle,  said  that  since  July  last  there  had  been  no 
nuisance  m connexion  with  the  teaks.  He  was  sure  that 
Buioc  that  time  lime,  in  addition  to  charcoal  and  carbolic 
amd,  had  been  used  there,  and  there  had  been  nothing 
onensive  in  the  tanks.  There  were  drains  from  the  work- 
house,  and  also  the  graveyard  connected  with  the  work- 
house, into  the  canal,  and  the  stench  from  the  canal  was 
worre  than  that  from  the  tanks. 

George  Whittaker,  who  bad  lived  in  a cottage  a short 
distance  from  the  tanks  nineteen  years  and  a half,  and  his 
wife,  who  had  lived  there  since  slie  was  married,— twelve 
years,— spoke  of  the  einal  as  being  a great  nuisance, 
whilst  the  tanks  were  no  nuisance  to  them.  They  declared 
that  there  hud  been  a great  improvement  in  the  tanks 
since  July  lust,  whilst  the  canal  continued  to  be  a 
nuisance. 

Mr.  A.  Leech,  the  mayor  of  Newcastle,  was  also  called 
as  a witness.  Ho  declared  iu  the  most  emphatic  raanuer 
that  the  Newcastle  anthorities  had  done  their  best  to  pre- 
vent  any  nuisance  arising  from  the  sewage  tanks  ; and 
that  the  tanks  were  nearly  free  from  olfensive  smells, 
whil'st  the  canal  wr.a  a real  nuisance  as  the  receptacle  of 
the  sewage  flowing  from  the  Spittals,  the  workhouse  grave- 
yard, aud  the  bouses  in  Stoke  parish,  which  were  just 
?yond  the  Newcastle  borough  boundary. 

R'chard  Downing,  foreman  of  the  workpeople  employed 
St  the  tanks,  gave  evidence  that  since  July  last  extra  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken  by  the  use  of  lime  to  prevent  anv 
nuisance  arising. 

Ihe  m'lgistrate  made  an  order  for  the  abatement  of  the 
nuisance  within  two  months,  the  defendants  to  pay  the 
costs.  ^ ■' 


A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SLATES. 

Sir, — Having  read  in  yonr  paper  a letter  on 
“A  Substitute  for  Slatea,”  called  forth  by  the 
high  price  of  the  article  and  the  dearness  of 
labour,  I am  induced  to  ask  is  there  any  reason 
for  not  adopting  the  method  of  house  cover- 
ing  used  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  ? 
Instead  of  an  AA  roof,  involving  the  laying  of 
gutters  front,  middle,  and  rear,  with  lathing, 
slating,  and  tiling,  there  are  beams  or  joists  laid 
as  if  for  an  ordinary  floor,  with  a fall  of  1 in.  in 
10  ft.  to  the  rear ; strong  flooring  is  laid  on  these, 
and  then  covered  with  what  we  cull  “ tin  sheets,” 
or,  rnore  properly,  sheet-iron  dipped  in  a solution 
of  tin.  This  covering  is  painted  once  a year 
with  a matter  prepared  for  the  purpose.  As  to 
durability,  I inquired  and  was  told  it  lasts  with- 
out  repairs  for  fifty  years.  If  I was  bnilding 
houses  for  myself,  from  the  knowledge  I possess 
(as  a practical  builder),  irrespective  of  the 
dearness  or  cheapness  of  either  method,  I would 
adopt  the  American  system.  It  has  many  ad. 
vantages  besides  cheapness  and  durability.  It 
answers  the  purpose  of  another  floor.  In  the 
“ States  ” it  is  used  as  a laundry,  a garden,  and 
as  a place  pf  amusement,  as  well  as  for  taking 
meals  on  and  sleeping  on  in  hot  weather.  Be 
pleased  to  publish  this,  if  only  to  elicit  some 
further  remarks  on  a “ Substitute  for  Slates.” 

Thos.  Parker. 


THE  PAVING  QUESTION. 

The  authorities  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 

oast  Railway  have  been  summoned  before  Mr.  Ellison  by 
the  Lamb“th  Vestry  to  show  cause  why  they  sbonld  nofc- 
pay  1,S37L  lOs.  for  the  paving  of  Leigham-lane,  Streatham. 

According  to  the  evideijce  for  the  complainants,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  road  in  question  was  by  the  side  of  the 
embankment  and  archer  of  the  railway,  aud  that  it  was 
necessary  that  each  road  should  be  paved.  It  was  urged 
that  the  Company,  as  owners  of  the  railway,  would  be- 
liable  for  the  coat. 

On  the  part  of  the  Company,  it  was  contended  by  Mr. 
Iroland  that  the  road  in  question  was  not  a “ new  ” street 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  as  it  had  but  two  or  three 
houses  upon  it.  He  quoted  several  cases  in  support  of  hia 
argument,  and  ur^ed  i h»t  a “ street  ” would  mean,  accord- 
ing to  the  section  ofthe  Act,  where  there  wasa  Continuous 
lineof  nou8“8. 

Mr.  Ellison  gave  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  ss'd  after 
careful  consideration  be  was  of  opinion  that  the  place  in 
question  was  not  a street  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
1 here  were  not  houses  sufficient  to  make  it  a street 
according  to  the  authorities  snd  cases  quoted  by  Mr. 
Poland,  and  he  thought  ttie  matter  had  been  brought 
before  the  Court  somewhat  prematurely  by  the  vestry  on 
the  pound  that  the  hoiisesmight  in  the  future  he  erected. 
Taking  the  whole  matter  into  consideration,  ho  should 
dismiss  the  summons. 


NUISANCE  CAUSED  BY  SEWAGE  TANKS. 

At  the  police-court  at  Stoke,  on  the  31at  ult., 
before  Mr.  H.  C.  Greenwood,  the  Btipendiary 
magistrate,  “ The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Bur- 
gesses of  Newcastle  (Staffordshire),  as  owners 
of  certain  sewage-tanka  situate  on  the  London, 
road,  in  the  borough  of  Stoke,  were  summoned 
by  the  Stoke  Corporation,  as  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
for  having  allowed  a nuisance  to  exist  by  reason 
of  the  sewage  flowing  into  the  tanks. 

In  Bopport  of  the  information  it  was  stated  that  the 
tanks  in  question  were  constructed  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  and  that  they  were  situated  in  what  was  now  the 
municipal  borongh  of  Stoke.  They  were  near  the  turn- ' 


THE  FORM  OF  CHIMNEY  SHAFTS. 

Perhaps  the  following  may  be  of  use  to  your 
correspondent  on  this  subject: — 

At  Messrs.  Lister’s  works,  Manningbam  Mills, 
a chimney  was  completed  towards  the  close  of 
1873,— height,  249  fc., — square  in  form,  with  the 
sides  panelled  and  circular-headed.  Inside  width, 

10  ft.,  gradually  increasing  towards  the  top  to 

11  ft.  Builr.  by  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Beanland,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Andrews  & Pepper,  Bradford. 

R.  M.  Bancroft. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Oldberrow. — The  east  window  of  the  lately- 
restored  parish  church  of  Oldberrow  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & 
Co.,  of  Birmingham.  The  window  represents, 
in  its  three  lights,  the  Birth,  Crucifixion,  and 
Resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  and  is  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Peshall,  the  lady-patroness  of  the  living. 

Old  Windsor. — A two-light  window  in  the 
south  wall  of  Old  Windsor  Parish  Church  has 
recently  been  filled  in  with  stained  glass  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Walls,  of  the  Hermitage,  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Boll.  The  scenes  represented 
are  the  raising  of  Jairns’s  daughter,  and  the 
healing  of  Eneas,  the  paralytic,  at  Lydda, 

Bnville. — The  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrino-- 
ton  has  bad  erected  a stained-glass  window  in 
the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Eoville 
Church,  the  whole  work  having  been  designed 
ind  executed  by  Mr.Baguley,  of  Newcastle-npon. 
Tyne.  The  subject,  which  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  space  at  the  artist’s  disposal,  is  “ The 
Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  ” ; in  the  centre 
opening  is  the  figure  of  “ Christ  on  the  Cross,” 
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and  in  the  side  lights  “Saint  John  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin.” 

AJilstead.— There  has  lately  been  placed  m the 
north  eido  of  Milstead  Chnrch  a two-light 
stained-glass  window,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Colonel  Tylden,  of  Crimean  fame.  The  subjects 

are: 1-  The  two  sisters,  Martha  and  Mary,  in 

the  presence  of  the  Master  at  the  time  when 
Maryputsthe  question  to  Him,  “ Dost  thoa  not 
care  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone  ?” 
2.  The  risen  Lord  appearing  to  Mary  when 
she  is  bearing  sweet  spices  for  the  anointing. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  — A stained-glass  win- 
dow of  six  lights  has  been  placed  in  the  south 
transept  of  St.  Nicholas’s  Church,  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Niohol,  sister  of  the  late  Eev.  Clement 
Moody,  vicar  of  Newcastle.  The  subjects  are— 
“The  Nativity,”  “The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,”  “ Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,” 
“Our  Lord  in  the  House  of  Lazarus,”  “The 
Woman  touching  the  Hem  of  Christ’s  Garment,” 
and  “ Mary  anointing  the  Head  of  Jesus.”  The 
window  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Baguley,  of  New- 
castle. 

Buttinyton. — The  west  window  of  the  parish 
church  of  Buttington  has  been  lengthened,  to 
take  the  fragments  of  some  interesting  old 
painted  glass  which  once  filled  the  east  window. 
These  have  been  arranged  by  Mr.  W.  Done,  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  has  also  enlarged  the  side- 
windows.  


OHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Tuddenham. — The  parish  church  of  Tudden- 
ham,  near  Mildenhall,  is  nowin  the  hands  of  the 
restorer,  and  will  shortly  be  presented  to  the 
parishioners  in  a renovated  condition.  The 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  consists 
of  nave,  chancel,  south  aisle,  tower,  and  south 
porch,  with  a modern  vestry  on  the  north  of  the 
chancel.  The  general  style  of  the  chnrch  is 
Decorated,  but  the  aisle  is  an  addition  of  the 
Perpendicular  period.  There  are  also  some  Per- 
pendicular windows  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  but  in  the  course  of  the  recent  opera- 
tions  it  was  discovered  (according  to  the  Biiiy 
and  Norwich  Post)  that  these  were  inserted  in 
place  of  Decorated  work,  the  old  tracery  of 
Barnack  rag  being  degraded  by  employment  as 
the  quoining  of  the  newer  windows,  which  are 
of  cluncb.  These  Perpendicular  windows  are 
now  being  restored,  but  the  latter  style  is  ad- 
hered to.  The  great  east  window,  of  three 
lights,  is  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  until  now 
the  tracery  in  the  beading  was  hidden  by  an 
ugly  flat  roof,  which  has  given  place  to  one  of 
modern  construction.  The  south  aisle  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  four  arches,  sup- 
ported  on  octagonal  pillars.  The  staircase  to 
the  rood-loft,  which  is  partially  open,  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  nave-roof 
is  a reproduction  in  oak  of  the  old  one,  and  is  of 
hammer  - beam  construction,  with  embattled 
cornice,  and  the  hammer-beams  are  adorned  with 
ficrures  of  angels,  with  outspread  wings.  The 
collar.beams  have  similar  figures  on  both  sides, 
beneath  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  where  it  has 
been  possible  the  old  carving  has  been  utilised. 
There  are  four  clearstory  windows,  each  of  two 
lights,  on  either  side  of  the  nave.  The  tower- 
arch  is  open  to  the  church,  but  hitherto  the  floor 
has  been  occupied  by  the  ringers.  On  the 
western  face  of  the  tower  are  three  fine  niches, 
the  uppermost  of  which  is  at  present  blocked 
up.  It  is  surmounted  by  some  paltry  battle- 
meats,  probably  of  modern  brickwork.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  church  is  covered  with  plaster, 
which  it  was  at  one  time  intended  to  restore. 
The  architect  engaged  in  the  work  is  Mr.  C. 
Kirk,  of  Sleaford,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  It. 
Tooley,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

pkirsk. — The  contract  for  the  restoration  of 
this  church  has  been  let  to  Mr.  John  Brown,  of 
York.  The  restoration  will  cost  between  ^,0001. 
and  5,0001,,  and  has  to  be  completed  in  two 
years.  The  contract  embraces  the  ra-stalling  of 
the  interior,  the  scraping  of  the  inside  walls, 
which  are  at  present  whitewashed,  flooring,  new 
pulpit,  communion-rails,  releading  of  the  roof  of 
the  chancel,  &o.  Nothing  will  be  done  to  the 
exterior  of  the  building  or  the  tower  at  present. 
While  the  restoration  is  proceeding  services  will 
be  held  in  the  chancel,  which  will  be  boarded  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  building.  A great  portion 
of  the  money  neede*d  is  already  subscribed. 

Brighton. — At  a Vestry  meeting  held  in  tbe  old 
(St.  iSTcholos’)  church,  Brighton,  on  the  16th  nib., 
it  was  resolved  unanimously  “That  the  four  pews 


also  that  the  Minton  tiles  on  the  walls  of  the 
chancel  be  removed,  and  that  wood  panelling  be 
placed  in  their  stead ; that  a new  vestry  be 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a 
covered  way  from  it  to  Church-street,  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke, 
jun.,  the  architect  employed  about  the  same. 

Tarvin. — Tarvin  parish  church,  Cheshire,  has 
just  been  re-opened,  after  being  closed  for  nearly 
nine  months  for  restoration.  The  chnrch,  which 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  has  much  that  is 
interesting  about  it,  both  architecturally  and 
historically.  Originally  itconsiated  ofanaveand 
chancel  with  south  aisle,  all  in  the  Decorated 
style,  the  tower  and  north  aisle  being  added 
about  the  time  of  Henry  VXI.,  of  Late  Perpen- 
dicular  character.  Tbe  great  feature  of  the 
church  is  undoubtedly  the  tower,  tbe  depth  of 
its  windows  and  doorway  being  about  3 ft.  The 
interior,  however,  was  in  such  a condition  as  to 
demand  that  the  church  should  be  re-seated  and 
re-arranged,  and  restored  so  far  as  the  funds 
would  allow,  and  declared  to  be  “ free  and  open.” 
This  work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Kelly  & 
Edwards,  architects,  of  Chester,  the  contract 
being  taken  by  Mr.  Fleet,  of  Kelsall.  With  the  ' 
exception  of  the  organ  and  the  font,  everything 
inside  the  church  is  new.  The  pillars  and  arches, 
which  were  thickly  coated  with  layers  of  paint 
and  colour-wash,  have  been  tcoled,  new  floors 
laid  thronghout  the  church,  tbe  aisles  relaid 
with  Yorkshire  flagging,  open  seats  of  pitch 
pine  fitted  up  in  the  nave,  those  in  the  chancel 
being  finished  with  tracery  panels  and  poppy - 
heads,  and  angel  figures  at  tbe  ends,  and  tbe 
floor  laid  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  The 
tower  arch,  which  is  of  fine  proportions,  and 
was  barbarously  mutilated  in  the  last  century  to 
accommodate  a huge  gallery,  has  been  restored. 
The  total  cost  of  the  restoration  has  been  about 
1,0001. 

Newton. — The  corner-stone  of  a new  chancel 
to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Newton  Moor,  Cheshire, 
has  been  laid  with  Masonic  honours  by  Lord  de 
Tabley.  The  style  of  the  new  chancel  is  a simple 
round-arohed  Gothic.  The  work  will  be  through- 
out  of  stone.  The  contract  is  divided  between 
Messrs.  Smithies,  mason,  and  Whararo,  joiner, 
working  under  tbe  direction  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Medland  A Henry  Taylor,  of  Manchester. 

Tarporley. — The  work  of  pulling  down  the  old 
tower  of  Tarporley  Chnrch  has  been  commenced 
by  the  contractor,  Mr.  James  Fleet.  A wooden 
partition  has  been  erected  to  screen  off  the 
tower  from  the  rest  of  the  church.  A committee 
meeting  has  been  held  since  the  contract  was 
given  to  Mr.  Fleet,  at  which  meeting  Mr.  Farri- 
mond’s  dork  explained  that  he  had  made  a 
serious  error  in  copying  a letter  to  Mr.  Fleet, 
and  had  written  that  the  tender  for  the  joiners’ 
work  was  1271.,  instead  of  1971.  The  contract 
having  been  signed,  the  committee  refused  to 
make  any  alteration,  but  promised  to  give  the 
contractor  70L  in  addition. 

Tadcaster. — The  contract  of  Messrs.  Pearson 
& Co.  for  restoring  the  parish  church  is  7,2211., 
namely,  for  the  body  of  the  chnrch,  6,0111.  j and 
the  tower,  1,210L,  towards  which  sum  there 
has  been  received  or  promised,  for  the  body, 
5,6241.  ISs.,  and  for  the  tower,  9351. 

Etberston.— Special  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  complete  the  restoration  of  the  venerable  old 
church  of  Ebberston,  near  Malton,  now  being 
carried  out  from  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. Already  3001.  have  been  spent  over 
the  restoration,  and  the  vicar  states  that  as  much 
more  is  required  to  make  the  work  complete. 

Leek. — The  chancel  of  St.  Lake’s  Church,  Leek, 
has  recently  been  decorated.  The  wall  beyond 
the  altar-rail,  to  the  heigbtof  7 ft.  on  either  side, 
is  painted  with  a deep  blue,  with  a diaper  of 
vermilion  and  gold,  lined  out  with  a lighter  blue. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  wall  behind  the 
choristers’  seats  is  painted  on  a]  dull  red  ground 
with  diaper  of  lighter  red  and  light  purple,  a 
little  black  being  introduced.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  wall  is  buff,  with  diaper  pattern  of  light 
red  and  lavender.  At  the  altar-rail  on  either 
side  of  tbe  chancel  there  is  a band  of  gold  7 in. 
wide,  with  decorations  in  vermilion  and  white. 
Eonnd  each  side  window  there  is  a scroll  pattern 
in  green.  Tbe  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Gee,  of  Stoke  and  Stafford,  at  the  expense  of 
a few  ladies  belonging  to  tbe  congregation. 

West  Clandon. — A new  church  tower  and  re- 
stored^  peal  of  six  bells  have  been  presented  to 
tbe  pariah  of  West  Clandon,  Surrey,  by  tbe  Lady 
Augusta  Onslow.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  bells 
were  out  of  repair,  and  bad  to  be  recast.  This 
‘has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Mears  & Stainbank. 


The  new  church  tower  will  soon  be  completed. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Boys,  of  London,  and 
the  builder,  Mr.  James  Whitburn,  of  Woking, 
who  also  carried  out  the  restoration  of  tbe 
church. 

Trefonen. — The  parish  church  of  Trefonen  has 
been  reopened,  after  restoration  and  enlargement. 
The  old  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  &o.,  have  been 
removed  and  several  additional  seats  obtained  ; 
new  Decorated  two-light  windows  have  been 
inserted  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  nave, 
a chancel  arch  has  been  put  in,  and  a chancel 
terminating  in  a three-sided  apse  has  been  built 
with  stone  from  Mr.  Dumville  Lees’s  quarry. 
Shelvoke  stone  is  used  for  all  dressings.  The 
vestry  and  organ-chamber  are  on  the  north  side ; 
a low  stone  screen  divides  the  nave  from  the 
chancel,  which  is  provided  with  oak  stalls,  the 
rest  of  the  chancel  fittings  being  of  the  same 
material.  The  space  within  the  altar-rails  is 
laid  with  a new  pavement  by  Maw  & Son.  The 
. chancel  has  an  open-timbered  roof,  covered  with 
the  Eidge.hill  (Staffordshire)  tiles.  The  windows 
are  glazed  with  cathedral-tinted  glass  in  quarries 
and  patterns  by  Mr.  W.  Done ; those  in  the  apse 
will  be  filled  with  painted  glass  by  Clayton  & 
Bell.  The  walls  are  not  plastered  internally,  but 
the  walling  is  shown  and  pointed.  Additional 
accommodation  has  been  obtained  for  about 
eighty  persons.  Mr.  G.  Landucoi  executed  the 
carving.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Haycock,  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Morris,  Chaplin,  & Corney,  builders, 
of  Oswestry,  at  a total  cost  of  about  9601. 

Newmarket. — The  'foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  at  Newmarket,  as  a memorial  of  the  late 
Lord  George  Manners,  has  been  laid.  The  choroh 
will  replace  the  old  chnrch  of  All  Saints,  which 
was  not  only  too  small  for  the  growing  needs  of 
the  population,  bat  was  mooh  dilapidated.  The 
tower  of  the  old  church  will,  however,  be  allowed 
to  remain  and  form  part  of  the  new  structure. 
The  old  church  stood  north  and  south  (the  tower 
being  at  the  south  end),  but  the  new  church  will 
run  east  and  west.  The  style  of  architecture 
selected  for  the  new  memorial  church, — which 
is  being  built  by  Mr.  Eobert  Tooley,  of  Bury, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  W.  Oldham  Chambers,  of 
Lowestoft,— is  that  of  tbe  transition  from  the 
Early  Eogiish  to  the  Decorated.  The  church, 
which  is  intended  to  accommodate  some  600 
people,  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  organ  chapel,  and  vestry.  The  old  tower, 
which  will  stand  at  the  western  angle,  will  be 
thoroughly  restored,  and  heightened  several 
feet.  The  nave  is  25  ft.  G in.  in  width,  and  the 
aisles  are  each  12  ft.  3 in.  wide,  making  the 
entire  width  between  the  walls  50  ft.  The  chancel 
has  an  apsidal  termination,  and  tbe  extreme 
length  of  the  church  from  end  to  end  is  120  ft., 
of  which  three-fourths  are  given  to  the  nave. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  on  either 
aide  by  an  arcade  of  six  arches  aopporting  the 
clearstory  walls,  in  each  of  which  four  two-ligbt 
windows  are  inserted  : the  arcade  columns  (which 
are  only  about  9 ft.  in  height)  will  be  of  stone, 
with  carved  capitals.  The  chance!  is  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a moulded  aroh  resting  on 
carved  corbelled  columns.  It  is  intended  partly 
to  line  the  walls  with  tinted  mosaic  tiling  spe- 
cially  designed  for  the  purpose.  The  nave  and 
aisles  will  be  paved  with  coloured  tiles,  and  the 
chancel  will  be  laid  with  mosaic  tesserm.  The 
roofs  are  open-timbered,  of  varied  design,  and 
the  moulded  principals  spring  from  shafts  carried 
up  behind  the  clearstory  windows.  The  benches 
will  be  open,  with  sloping  seats  and  backs,  and 
with  moulded  ends.  The  whole  of  tbe  wood- 
work,  both  of  the  roofs  and  benches,  will  be 
stained  and  varnished.  The  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk  will  be  executed  in  wainscot,  richly  carved 
and  moulded,  with  bases  of  Caen  stone.  The 
church  will  be  lighted  by  means  of  two-light 
windows  in  the  aisles  and  clearstory,  by  a four- 
light  window  at  the  west  end,  and  by  three  two- 
light  windows  of  stained  glass  in  the  apse.  The 
external  facings  to  the  walls  are  being  executed 
in  flint-work,  with  black  jointings,  and  the  dress- 
ings throughout  are  of  Bath  stone,  from  the  Box 
and  Corsham  quarries.  There  is  some  idea  of 
placing  a spire  upon  the  tower,  if  means  can  be 
found  to  do  so. 

Summertown. — Snmmertown  parish  church  has 
been  re-opened,  after  enlargement.  Extra  ac- 
commodation has  been  provided  by  the  addition 
of  a new  north  aisle  and  tbe  extension  of  the 
nave,  from  designs  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  E.A.,  and 
a new  open-timber  roof  baa  also  been  added. 
The  outside  of  the  building  is  of  Gibraltar  stone, 
with  Bath  dressings,  and  tbe  inside  is  of  Bath 
stone.  Tbe  total  cost  is  estimated  at  2,0001. 


in  the  chancel  be  removed  and  oak  stalls  for  the 
clergy  and  choir  be  erected  on  the  site  thercLf; 
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DISSENTING  CnUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Illingworth. — The  corner  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Illingworth  Moor  have  been 
laid.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Jas.  Farrar,  Ilalifax. 
The  contracts  have  been  let  to  the  following 
firms; — Mason  work,  Mr.  John  Hall,  Halifax; 
joiners’  work,  Mr.  G.  Charnock,  Halifax; 
painters,  Messrs.  Stringer  & White,  Halifax; 
plumbers,  Messrs.  Walsh  & Son,  Halifax;  plas. 
terer,  Mr.  Joshua  Taylor,  Ovenden.  The  new 
chapel  will  be  in  the  Italian  style,  66  ft.  long, 
and  46  fc.  broad,  and  will  seat  505  persons.  The 
interior  will  be  of  pitch-pine,  varnished ; the 
pews  capped  with  oak,  and  French  polished.  It 
will  be  heated  by  hot-water  apparatus,  by  Messrs. 
Walsh  & Son,  Halifax.  A gallery  will  run  round 
the  entire  building,  Thera  will  be  two  com- 
modious  class-rooms,  and  a preacher’s  vestry 
below  the  back  gallory. 

Citpar-Fi/e.— The  new  Free  Church,  Cupar- 
Fife,  for  which  a legacy  of  7,5001.  was  left  by  the 
late  Sir  David  Baxter,  of  Kilmaron,  is  now  to  be 
proceeded  with  at  once.  A commanding  site  has 
been  purchased  on  the  north  side  of  Bonnygate, 
and  at  a late  meeting  of  the  Deacons’  Court,  tho 
estimates  were  opened,  when  those  lodged  by 

the  following  contractors  were  accepted,  viz. : 

Mason  work,  Mr.  Alex.  Ramsay ; joiner  work, 
Mr,  Robert  Adam  j slater  work,  Mr.  Jas.  Fyfe. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Douglas  & Sellars, 
Glasgow. 

Skipsea. — A new  Congr-egational  church  was 
opened  at  Skipsea,  Bridlington,  on  the  8th  ult. 
The  bnildiug  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Stock,  a 
local  architect,  and  built  by  Mr.  Barr,  of  Beeford. 

Killamarsh. — A new  chapel  for  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church  is  in  course  of  erection 
at  Killamarsh.  Sittings  will  be  provided  for 
250  persons,  at  a cost  of  5501. 

Silloth. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened 
at  Silloth  on  the  15th  nit.  The  style  is  Gothic, 
and  the  west  end  faces  the  street.  The  material 
used  is  red  brick,  relieved  here  and  there  with 
white  brick  and  stone  dressings.  Inside  it 
measures  48  fc.  by  28  ft.,  and  will  accommodate 
nearly  200  worshippers.  The  pews  and  the  roof 
are  of  pitch-pine,  varnished.  The  cost  will 
be  about  7101.  The  contractors  were  : — For 
bricklaying,  Mr.  Johnston,  Silloth ; for  car- 
penter and  joiner’s  work,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Silloth;  slating,  Mr.  T.  Nanson,  Carlisle;  plumb- 
ing  and  glazing,  begun  by  Mr.  Pearson,  Wigton, 
and  finished  respectively  by  Mrs.  Johnston  and 
Mr.  Woatray,  Carlisle.  We  learn  from  the 
Carlisle  Journal  that  “the  plans  were  drawn 
free  of  expense  by  a friend.” 

Pitt  s Hill,  near  Tunstall. — The  memorial 
stones  of  a new  chapel  for  the  Primitive 
Methodist  body  at  Pitt’s  Hill  were  laid  on  the 
20th  ult.  The  chapel  is'  to  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  building,  which  had  become 
incapable  of  accommodating  the  congregation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  new  building  will  seat 
over  700  people,  and  the  contract  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Tunstall,  for  2,0861.  The 
plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wood,  archi- 
tect, Tunstall. 

Mac'.lesfield. — Beeoh.lane  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel  was  opened  on  the  11th  ult.,  after  addi- 
tions and  alterations.  The  ceiling  has  been 
raised  some  6 ft.  or  7 ft.,  greatly  adding  to  the 
appearance  of  the  chapel,  and  doubtless  im- 
proving  its  acoustical  properties.  A new  beat- 
ing apparatus  by  Messrs.  Truaawell  & Holden,  of 
Sheffield,  has  been  erected.  The  alterations, 
which  have  entailed  an  outlay  of  6001.,  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  George  Roylance, 
builder ; Mr.  J.  W.  Cope,  Sunderland-street, 
decorator ; Mr.  G.  D.  Cope,  painting  and  "rain- 
ing ; gaafitting,  Mr.  Hampaon. 

Birmingham. — Extensive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  Carr’s-lane  Chapel,  Birmingham,  have 
just  been  carried  out.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason,  architect,  a new  brick 
n^nt  with  stone  dressings  has  been  erected. 
The  improvements  in  the  interior  are  of  a quiet 
character,  but  compared  to  previous  decorations 
they  will  present  a very  marked  change.  The 
architecture  of  Carr’s-lane  Chapel  in  past  vears 
has  been  described  as  of  a “nondesoript  cha- 
racter. The  new  decorations  are  in  keeping 
with  the  style  originally  adopted,  viz.,  the  severe 
Grecian.  Internally  accommodation  has  been  pro 
vided  for  100  more  worshippers  by  the  removal  of 
the  organ  from  the  back  gallery  to  the  enclosure 
behind  the  pulpit.  The  decorations  are  subdued 
and  quiet.  The  Corinthian  columns  behind  the 
pulpit  have  been  repainted  in  a cream  colour  with 
gold  capitals,  and  the  fluted  columns  are  well 
relieved  by  gold  edges.  The  front  gallery,  which  < 


is  made  of  oak,  is  also  decorated  with  fretwork, 
with  a maroon  background.  The  builder  is  Mr. 
Smith,  of  the  Crescent,  and  Messrs.  Taylor  & 
Parker,  of  the  Five  Ways,  Broad-street,  have 
designed  and  perfected  the  arrangements. 

New  Basfoi'd. — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  have  been  laid  at  New  Basford, 
Nottinghamshire.  The  site  is  in  High  Church- 
street,  and  the  building,  which  is  designed  in  the 
Gothic  style,  has  walls  of  Bulwell  stone,  with 
Hollingtonand  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  will  con. 
tain  sittings  for  600  persons.  Besides  having 
a well-appointed  interior,  including  a gallery 
in  front  of  the  orchestra  and  an  organ  loft,  there 
are  connected  with  the  chapel  a schoolroom  on 
the  basement  floor,  several  other  class-rooms,  and 
vestry-rooms.  The  estimated  cost  is  3,5001. 
Messrs,  Cargill  & Son  are  the  builders,  and  Mr. 
Ranger,  London,  is  the  architect. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 
fVesion  Favell  and  Abington.—^he  new  school- 
room for  these  parishes,  which  are  now  united 
in^a  school  district  under  the  Education  Act, 
1870_,  was  opened  recently.  The  new  building 
consists  of  a large  and  lofty  room,  with  high- 
pitched  open  roof  of  stained  pine,  which  has 
been  added  to  the  building  of  the  old  Weston 
School.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  Milne,  of  North- 
ampton, and  the  work  baa  been  executed  bv 
Mr.  T.  Cosford. 

Waunarlwydd. — The  enlarged  and  renovated 
day-Bohools  at  the  village  of  Waunarlwydd, 
Swansea,  have  been  re-opened.  The  old  school 
was  capable  of  accommodating  132  children, 
but  by  the  extension  just  made  it  will  contain 
1/0  additional  scholars.  The  new  structure  has 
been  built  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Waunarlwydd, 
Mr.  Bucknell,  of  Sketty,  being  the  architect. 

Inlcberrow.  — The  old  schools  at  Inkberrow 
being  found  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of 
the  Education  Department,  the  Board  have  de- 
cided to  make  the  requisite  alterations  and 
additions,  and  build  a new  master’s  residence. 
When  completed,  the  schools  will  accommodate 
160  children,  providing  an  increased  accommoda- 
tion for  58  children.  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Day,  of 
Worcester,  is  the  architect.  ' 

Haverhill.~The  foundation-stone  of  new  Board 
Schools  at  Haverhill  has  been  laid.  Mr.  F, 
Whitmore  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Mason  & 
Son  are  the  contractors. 

Feckenham. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Feokenham  School  Board,  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Ernest  A.  Day,  architect,  of  Worcester,  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Board,  subject  to  the  sanction  of 
the  Education  Department,  for  schools  and 
residences  at  Crabba-cross  and  Astwood-bank. 
The  former  provide  accommodation  for  350 
children,  and  two  residences,  and  the  latter  have 
accommodation  for  242  children  and  two  resi- 
dences. 

Baiidon.— Plans  for  new  Board  Schools  at 
Baildon,  prepared  by  Mr.  Marsden,  architect, 
have  been  approved  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

Bro77isgrove.—A.t  the  last  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Bromsgrove  School  Board,  tenders  were 
opened  for  the  erection  of  Dodford  schools. 
There  were  five  tenders,  viz.,  Mr.  T.  Garnett 
Malvern  Link,  1,7443.  7s.  8d.;  Mr,  J.  Cresweli’ 
Birmingham,  1,9801.;  Messrs.  Tilt  & Fiehe/ 
Bromsgrove,  1,6283.  lls.  3d. ; Messrs.  Brazier  & 
Weaver,  Bromsgrove,  1,4473. ; and  Messrs.  Cook 
& Harris,  Bromsgrove,  1,7053.  The  tender  of 
Messrs.  Brazier  & Weaver  was  accepted. 

Cromarty.  — New  school  buildings  for  the 
Cromarty  School  Board  are  nearly  completed,— 
one  to  the  west  of  Davidston,  and  the  other'in 
Cromarty, — with  the  required  masters’  dwellings, 
at  a total  cost  of  about  6,0003.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Maitland,  Tain. 

Kingskettle,  _N.B.—A  new  Board  school  for 
Kingskettle,  Fifeshire,  was  opened  on  the  10th 
ult.  The  ground  plan  of  the  school  is  in  the 
shape  of  the  capital  letter  E,  the  front  or  right 
hand  side  of  which  forms  the  principal  room 
extending  to  70  ft.  in  length  by  25  ft.  6 in.,  lead-’ 
ing  off  which  are  two  classrooms,  one  being 
21  ft.  by  18  ft.  6 in.,  furnished  with  desks,  and 
the  other  18  ft.  by  18  ft.,  fitted  up  with  a gallery 
for  collective  teaching.  These  three  rooms  are 
connected  with  a spacions  hat  and  cloakroom 
lobby,  which  is  fitted  np  with  numbered  pegs. 
The  western  portion  of  the  building  is  occupied 
by  the  infant  and  industrial  department,  which 
consists  of  one  large  classroom,  45  ft.  by  18  ft., 
and  another  smaller,  18  fc.  by  18  ft.,  in  both  of 
which  are  fitted  up  galleries.  At  the  two  ex. 
treme  corners  of  the  front  portion  of  the  build- 1 


ing  are  plaoed  two  projections,  each  being  about 
17  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and  these  have  been  fitted  np  for 
the  use  of  tho  master  and  mistress  and  other 
members  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  ceilings  of 
all  the  class-rooms  are  16  ft.  6 in.  high,  and  are 
ventilated  by  means  of  perforated  zino.  The 
plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Birrel,  archi- 
tect, St.  Andrews.  The  contractors  for  the 
works  were : — For  mason  work,  Messrs.  Wilkie 
& Sons,  Strathmiglo ; joiner  work,  Mr.  Peter 
Orphard,  Kettle  Bridge  ; slater  and  plaster  work, 
Mr.  James  Miller,  Markinch  ; plumber  work,  Mr. 
William  Brownlee,  Kingskettle.  The  inspector 
at  the  work  was  Mr.  John  Ogilvie,  St.  Andrews. 
The  estimated  cost  is  3,5003. 

Elland. — Designs  for  new  Board  schools  at 
Elland  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  F.  L. 
Horsfall, _ of  Halifax.  The  style  adopted  is 
Geometric  Gothic.  The  principal  fa9ade  to 
Castlegato  will  be  136  ft.  in  length,  in  one  story, 
the  outline  being  broken  by  three  gables.  Over 
the  central  gable  rises  the  bell-turret,  50  ft. 
in  height,  fa  each  gable  is  a large  window, 
and  tho  master’s  houso  is  at  one  end  of  the 
building.  In  the  basement  are  spacious  covered 
playgrounds,  and  around  the  school  are  extensive 
open  playgrounds.  The  boys’  school  will  be 
40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  will  accommodate  150.  The 
girls’  school,  placed  at  the  other  side,  is  of  the 
same  proportions.  The  infants’  school  in  the 
centre,  will  be  50  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  will  accom- 
modate 200.  It  has  also  two  class-rooms  and 
another  room,  21  ft.  by  16  ft.,  is  to  serve  as  a 
board-room.  The  total  cost  will  be  4,0003. 

Melrose. — New  Board  schools  were  opened  at 
Melrose  on  the  15th  n!t.  The  walls  are  faced 
with  red  stone,  with  dressings ; the  roofs  of  the 
bnildiug  are  projecting,  and  the  sky-line  is 
broken  xip  by  gables,  belfry,  &c.  The  size  of  the 
infants’  room  is  30  ft.  square,  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  principal  school-room  are  83  ft.  by  20  fc. 
Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  three  class- 
rooms. In  immediate  proximity  to  these  there 
are  various  offices  and  convenient  lavatories. 
There  are  two  play-sheds, — one  for  boys  and  the 
other  for  girls.  The  architects  and  the  builders 
were  the  Messrs.  Herbertsons,  of  Galashiels  ; the 
joiner  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  Melrose;  the  plumber  work  by  Messrs. 
Common  & Sons,  St.  Boswell’s;  and  the  plaster 
work  by  Mr.  Swan,  Newton. 

Deskford,  N.B. — New  Board  schools  have  been 
opened  at  Deskford.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided  for  165  children.  The  principal  building 
extends  from  east  to  west,  with  class-rooms 
branching  north  and  south.  These  main  rooms, 
by  means  of  rolling  doors,  may  bo  thrown  into 
one.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Millar,  and  the  cost 
has  been  1,1823.,  or  73.  3s.  4d.  per  scholar. 

Fordyce,  N.B.— The  Fordyoe  School  Board  has 
accepted  the  following  tenders  for  the  works  re- 
quired in  the  erection  of  the  Portsoy  Public 
Schools,  viz.,  mason  work,  Alex.  Barclay  & Co., 
Keith,  1,4093.;  carpenter  work,  George  Gray, 
Portsoy,  5723. ; slator  work,  James  Watson, 
Portsoy,  1723.  63. ; plaster  work,  Robert  Hume, 
Buckie,  983.  6s.  9d. ; plnmber  and  iron  works, 
Wm.  Duthie,  Banff,  633.  and  933.  respectively. 

J/eaiborot£y3t.— Messrs.  Tacon  & Rawson,  of 
Rotherham,  have  been  elected  architects  to  the 
Mexborough  School  Board. 

Falkirk. — The  Northern  Public  School,  Falkirk, 
has  recently  been  opened  by  the  Board.  It  has 
been  erected  from  designs,  submitted  in  open 
competition,  by  Mr.  T.  B.  M'Fadzen,  architect, 
Edinburgh.  . The  bnilding,  which  is  Gothic  in 
style,  is  planned  on  the  narrow-roomed  principle 
to  [accommodate  336  pnpils,  and  consists  of 
large  schoolroom,  57  fc.  long  by  20  ft.  wide; 
infant  schoolroom,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.;  and  two 
class-rooms,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  21  ft.  by  18  ft. 
respectively. 

Kettlesing. — The  following  contracts  have  been 
entered  into  for  the  erection  of  a new  school, 
master’s  residence,  boundary  walls,  &o.,  at 
Kettlesing,  Yorkshire,  for  the  Fellisollffe  School 
Board,  viz. : — Mason-work,  6233.,  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton,  Harrogate;  joiner,  2273.,  Mr.  Gi'ainger, 
Killingball ; slater,  803.,  Mr.  Baynes,  Ripon ; 
plumber  and  glazier,  573.,  Mr.  Greetham, 
Harrogate ; plasterer,  433.,  Mr.  Fortune,  Harro- 
gate ; painter,  203.,  Mr.  Westerman,  Harrogate. 

The  whole  of  the  works  to  be  completed  by 
September  next. 

Sturmer. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  Board 
schools,  at  Sturmer,  was  laid  on  the  15th  ult. 

The  Bobools  are  to  be  built  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr,  F.  Whitmore,  the  architect  of  the  Board, 
and  are  to  accommodate  thirty  infants.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Arber  & Son,  and 
Gowers. 
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NEW  HOUSE  AND  STUDIO  FOE 
ME.  MILLAIS,  K.A.,  AT  KENSINGTON. 

VISIT  OT  THE  iECHlTECXUJlAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  Architectural 
Association  visited  the  new  house  and  studio  now 
approaching  completion  at  Palace-gate,  Ken- 
sington,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  from  plans 
by  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hard, 
wiok.  The  building  is  in  the  Italian  style,  the 
facades  being  of  red  brick,  with  Portland-stone 
dressings.  The  building  comprises  basement, 
ground-floor,  drawing-room  floor,  and  two  floors 
above  devoted  to  bed-rooms.  The  basement  in- 
eludes  kitchen,  larders,  butler’s  pantry,  and  the 
usual  offices,  together  with  servants’  rooms.  The 
kitchen  is  fitted  np  with  very  complete  appa- 
ratus for  cooking,  there  being,  in  addition  to  a 
large  range,  two  gas-stoves,  and  one  or  two 
hot-plates.  A principal  feature  of  the  ground- 
floor  is  the  entrance-hall,  29  ft.  by  26  ft.,  which 
is  appoached  by  a projecting  porch.  Running 
across  the  hall  will  be  a screen  of  monolitbio 
columns  of  veined  marble.  The  floor  will  be 
paved  with  coloured  marbles  of  simple  and  sub- 
dued tones.  Running  round  the  hall  and  up  the 
staircase,  along  the  6st-floor  landing,  and  then 
as  high  as  the  great  staircase-window,  will  be  a 
dado  of  rouge  royale  and  veined  marble.  On  the 
ground-floor  will  be  the  children’s  schoolroom 
and  nursery  (29  ft.  by  18  ft.),  private  sitting 
and  dressing  rooms,  a room  beneath  the  studio 
(called  by  Mr.  Hardwick  the  “ studio-room  ”)  for 
models,  storage  of  canvasses,  and  so  on.  This 
room  will  serve  as  a dressing-room  for  the 
models,  and  is  provided  with  closet,  &c.  Access 
to  this  room  is  obtained  by  means  of  a sepa- 
rate  entrance  provided  on  the  south  side  of 
the  building,  and  once  in  this  room  the  studio 
above  is  reached  by  means  of  a circnlar  iron 
staircase  in  the  south-east  corner.  A narrow 
slit  or  gap,  extending  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  flooring  at  the  east  end  of  the  studio, 
will  enable  canvasses  of  very  large  dimen- 
eions  to  be  raised  to  or  lowered  from  the 
studio ; while  a lofty  door  (similar  to  those  used 
at  theatres  for  taking  in  “scenery”),  opening 
on  to  a private  road  at  the  side  of  the  building, 
will  enable  Mr.  Millais’s  largest  paintings  to 
be  removed  with  the  greatest  case  by  vans  or 
otherwise.  The  principal  staircase  is  of  Portland 
stone,  the  length  of  the  steps  from  end  to  end 
being  about  6 ft.  A light  and  graceful  wrought- 
iron  scroll,  of  which  the  full-size  drawing  was 
exhibited,  will,  when,  surmounted  by  a Land-rail, 
do  duty  instead  of  balusters.  The  first-floor 
landing  is  exceedingly  spacious,  and  on  the_  side 
facing  the  wall  there  will  be  a fountain  which  is 
being  modelled  by  Mr.  Boehm.  Mr.  Hardwick 
remarked  that  he  had  purposely  made  this  land- 
ing a marked  feature  in  the  design,  because  it 
allowed  of  the  rooms  on  the  principal  floor  being 
placed  oi  suite  with  greater  effect  and  con. 
venience,  and  prevented  the  “ crush”  which  was 
inevitable  when  largo  numbers  of  visitors  were 
endeavouring  to  pass  each  other  on  a constricted 
landing.  Tee  suito  of  rcoms  on  this,  the  prin- 
cipal  floor,  represents  a length  of  145  fc.  from  end 
to  end.  The  principal  drawing-room  is  29  ft. 
by  18  ft.  The  smaller  drawing-room,  which 
will  be  that  in  general  use,  is  26  ft.  by  18  ft., 
and  has  a small  square  recess  or  alcove  (pro- 
jeoting  externally,  of  course),  the  north  windows 
of  which  have  an  outlook  straight  up  the  Broad- 
walk  of  Kensington  Gardens.  The  principal 
dining-room  is  35  fc.  by  22  fc.  All  these  rooms 
are  15  ft.  high.  But  the  chief  apartment  on  the 
first-floor  is  the  studio,  56  ft.  by  49  ft.,  and  24  ft. 
high.  The  ceiling  of  this  apartment  (as  well  as 
those  of  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms)  is  slightly 
enriched  in  plaster,  and  is  fitted  with  three  sun- 
burners  for  artificial  lighting,  as  Mr.  Millais  does 
some  of  bis  work  after  dark.  Mr.  Hardwick 
said  he  had  used  three  small  sun-baruerB  in  pre- 
ference to  one  large  one,  in  order  to  get  a well- 
distributed  light.  The  studio  is  lighted  in  the 
day-time  by  three  windows,  two  on  the  north 
and  one  on  the  south,  and  all  of  them  are  pro- 
vided with  revolving  iron  shutters,  so  that  any 
one  or  two  of  them  can  be  wholly  or  partially 
darkened  at  will,  according  to  the  effect  of  light 
or  shade  which  the  painter  desires  to  obtain. 
The  principal  of  the  two  north  windows  is  16  fc. 
high  by  9 ft.  wide,  and  is  of  thick  plate-glass, 
divided  into  four  equal  portions  by  two  iron 
sash-bars,  one  vertical  and  one  horizontal. 
The  walls  have  a dado  in  wainscot  oak,  and 
from  this  dada  pilasters  are  carried  up  at  in- 
tervals  to  the  oornice.  The  walls  are  at 
present  coloured  a rich  morone,  but  over  this 
will  be  hung  tapestry,  &c.  Access  is  gained 


to  the  studio  not  only  from  the  principal  floor 
and  by  the  staircase  for  the  models  already 
spoken  of,  bnt  from  the  servants’  staircase.  All 
the  rooms,  including  the  studio,  have  open  fire- 
places,  but  the  studio  and  dining-room  are  also 
provided  with  hot-water  coils  for  use  in  cold 
weather.  The  floors  throughout  are  Fox  & 
Barrett’s  iron  and  concrete  fireproof  construction. 
There  is  nothing  noteworthy  about  the  bed-room 
floors.  Foreign  cherry -wood  is  largely  used  for 
doors,  window  frames,  and  other  joinery,  and  not 
only  has  it  a very  rich  effect,  but  the  mouldings 
obtained  in  it  are  remarkably  clean  and  true. 
When  we  say  that  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.  are  the 
contractors,  we  need  hardly  add  that  the  materials 
and  workmanship  thronghont  are  the  best  of 
their  kind.  Messrs.  Welton  and  Denny  have  been 
the  foremen  in  charge  of  the  works.  The  visitors 
(who  did  not  muster  in  suoh  numbers  as  usual), 
having  thanked  Mr.  Hardwick  for  conducting 
them  over  the  building  and  explaining  the  plans, 
then  dispersed. 

We  propose  shortly  to  give  a perspective 
view  of  the  house,  with  plans  of  the  principal 
floors. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  OF  ST.  AGATHA, 
SHOREDITCH. 


After  five  years  of  hard  work,  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Wills  has  been  enabled  to  commence  the  bnildmg 
of  a new  church  in  the  above  district,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  temporary  mission  premises.  The 
ground-floor  of  the  new  building  will  be  a school 
with  room  for  240  children,  and  the  floor  above  a 
mission  church  capable  of  accommodating  a con. 
gregation  of  300.  The  cost  of  the  building,  which 
will  be  Early  English  in  style,  will  amount  to 
about  2,5001.,  to  make  up  which  sum  1,5001.  are 
still  wanting.  The  foandation-stone  was  laid 
on  Thursday,  March  30th,  by  the  Countess 
Cowper,  the  district  being  gaily  decorated  with 
flags  and  banners,  and  the  school  children 
presenting  a very  pretty  appearance,  with 
nosegays  of  primroses  and  violets.  Shortly 
after  half-past  twelve  o’clock  the  Earl  and 
Countess  Cowper  arrived,  and  were  received 
by  the  vicar.  They  were  followed  by  a pro- 
oission  of  the  choir  singing  a hymn,  the  obnrob- 
wardens,  the  architeot,  several  members  of 
the  clergy,  and  Bishop  Claughton,  Archdeacon 
of  London,  coming  last.  The  proceedings  having 
been  opened  by  prayer,  the  choir  chanted  a 
psalm,  after  which  the  vicar  laid  his  hands  upon 
the  foundation-stone  and  ottered  a prayer. 
Another  hymn  having  been  sung,  the  architect 
presented  to  Lady  Cowper  a silver  trowel  hand, 
somely  chased.  Her  ladyship  approached  the 
stone,  in  the  hollow  of  which  was  placed  a bottle 
containing  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  a Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
copies  of  several  newspapers,  and,  laying  her 
hands  upon  it,  prononneed  these  words: — “In 
the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  we  place  this  foundation- 
stone  in  the  Name  of  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.”  This  ceremony 
over,  Bishop  Claughton  delivered  a brief  ad- 
dress; hymns  and  psalms  were  then  sung,  after 
which  the  Bishop  pronounced  the  benediction. 


entering  the  gardens  is  the  museum,  which  is 
situated  over  the  refreshment-rooms,  access  being 
obtained  to  it  by  a broad  staircase.  There  are 
three  departments  in  the  museum,  and  in  each 
the  objects  are  well  arranged.  Natural  history, 
geology,  coins,  medals,  and  curiosities  are  em- 
braced,  the  first-named  section  containing  a 
complete  entomological  group  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  conservatory  is  48  ft.  high,  40  yards 
long,  and  has  a breadth  of  20  yards.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a balcony  or  terrace  IS  ft.  wide, 
commanding  a splendid  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  A large  fountain  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  conservatory,  and  the  basin  is  intended 
for  aquatic  plants.  The  fernery  is  at  the  r^r 
of  the  conservatory,  and  is  divided  into  a series 
of  “ fairy  glens.”  Near  the  fernery  are  three 
plant-houses  of  considerable  proportions,  and  a 
vinery  divided  into  six  compartments.  The  un. 
covered  portion  of  the  ground  has  been  laid  ont 
with  flower-beds,  walks,  and  avenues.  A 
serpentine  lake,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  long, 
and  60  ft.  wide,  runs  through  the  grounds,  being 
spanned  at  intervals  with  rustio  bridges.  Part 
of  the  ground  has  been  reserved  as  a croqnet 
lawn,  and  another  portion  has  been  reserved  for 
other  onb-door  games. 

The  designs  for  the  buildings  were  prepared 
and  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Mellor  & Sutton,  surveyors,  of  South- 
port.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  by  Mr.  John 
Shaw,  of  Manchester  ; and  Mr.  T.  Dnxfield  was 
the  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  works. 


SWINDON. 

A SEWING-FACTORY  for  Messrs.  J.  Compton  & 
Son,  of  London,  is  being  built  at  New  Swindon, 
Wilts,  at  a cost  of  2,0001.,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
John  J.  Smith,  architect,  of  New  Swindon. 
Messrs.  Langmead  & Way,  of  London,  are  the 
builders.  , i 

A new  organ-chamber  has  been  bnilt,  ana 
alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  have  been 
done  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mark,  New 
Swindon,  from  the  designs  of  the  same  archi- 
tect. The  builder  was  Mrs.  Phillips,  of  Swindon. 
Farther  funds  are  required  to  carry  out  the 
whole  of  the  architeot’s  designs.  The  church  is 
in  the  Decorated  style,  and  was  built  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  over  thirty 
years  ago,  from  designs  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

A cheese  factory  for  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Com. 
pany  is  being  erected  in  Station-road,  near  the 
Great  Western  Railway  goods  shed.  The  por- 
tion called  the  “Cream  Dairy”  is  a room  85  ft. 
in  length  and  30  ft.  in  breadth,  while  another 
room  called  the  “ Cheese  Dairy  ” is  50  ft.  by 
30  ft.  The  two  cheese-rooms  on  the  first  floor 
are  capacious,  and  in  one  an  arrangement  of  hot 
water  pipes  adjusts  the  temperature  at  will,  to 
accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  cheese  to  bring  it 
earlier  to  market.  The  offices  are  very  complete  : 
the  fresh-whey  tank  discharging  when  needful 
into  another  near  at  hand,  which  can  quickly 
empty  itself  by  glazed  stoneware  pipes  into  the 
Btale-whey  tank,  18  ft.  deep  acrOBS  the  ynid, 
for  those  fetching  milk  for  pig.reanng.  The  milk- 
sitnated  near  the  carriage-entranoe  convenient 
carts  will  bo  backed  from  the  yard  on  to  a plat, 
form,  in  the  floor  of  which  there  is  a large  cistern, 
into  which  the  milk  is  emptied,  and  this  com. 
munioates  with  a tank  which  discharges  into  a 
multitude  of  tins  in  the  “ Cream  Dairy,  to 
eventually  pass  to  the  “ Cheese  Dairy.  bteam 
machinery,  now  being  erected  by  Mr.  .^^k,  o 
Swindon,  will  do  the  entire  work.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Read  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Wiltshire  la  the 
contractor. . 


OPENING  OF  NEW  BOTANIC  GARDENS 
AT  SOUTHPORT. 

Those  who  remember  Southport  not  very 
many  years  ago  as  nothing  more  than  one  of  tbo 
small  sea-side  resorts  of  Lancashire,  would,  on 
revisiting  it  at  the  present  time,  scarcely  recog- 
nise the  place  as  a large  and  well-laid.oub  town, 
with  miles  of  streets,  and  handsome  buildings 
both  public  and  private.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  assisted 
by  tbe  merchants  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
some  of  the  large  Yorkshire  towns,  has  been 
exceptionally  active.  During  that  period  a new 
pubho  hall  has  been  erected  and  opened ; later 
still  extensive  winter  gardens,  baths,  piers,  and 
other  public  buildings  have  been  brought  into 
existence;  and,  in  addition  to  all  these,  new 
botanic  gardens  and  a museum  have  just  been 
constructed,  and  were  opened,  with  considerable 
ceremony,  by  the  mayor  and  local  authorities,  on 
Saturday  last.  The  gardens  are  situated  at 
Churohtown,  a short  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  borough,  and  have  been  erected  by  the 
“ Southport  and  Churchtown  Botanic  Gardens 
and  Museum  Company.”  Already  about  20,000Z. 
have  been  spent  on  the  gardens,  and  a farther 

sum  of  10,0001.  has  yet  to  be  expended.  The  1 ferent  ammaia  auu  Lutjii. 

One  of  arranged  inkhree  tiers  one  akove  rtk 


NOAH’S  AEK. 

ly  the  smaller  “ Scripture  History,  by 
W Smith,  LL.D.  (1870),  wliioli  contains  an  en. 
grkving  of  Mount  Ararat  (p.  1),  is  the  Mlowing 
“Note  onKoah’s  Ark”  (p.  10),  vis.—  The  mk 
was  to  be  made  of  gopher  (i.s.,  cypress- wood) , a 
kind  of  timber  which,  both  for  its  lightness  and 

its  durability,  was  employed  by  the  PhioiiioiauB 

for  building  their  vessels.  The  planks  of  the  ark, 
after  being  put  together,  were  to  bo  proteotedby 
a coating  of  pitch,  or  rather  bitnmen,  which  was 
to  be  laid  on  both  inside  and  outside,  as  the  most 
eSeotnal  means  of  making  it  water-tight.  The 
ark  was  to  consist  of  a number  of  rooms,  or 

‘ nests,’— i.e.,  oompartmonts,  with 
doubt,  to  a convenient  distribution  of  ‘ke 
toent  animals  and  their  food.  These  were  to  be 


gardens  cover  an  area  of  twenty  acres, 
the  most  prominent  objects  of  attraction  on  I 


?ower  seeond  and  third  (stories)  shalt  thou 
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make  ifc.’  Means  also  were  to  be  provided  for 
letting  light  into  the  ark.  The  words,  ‘ A window 
shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,  and  in  a cubit  ahalt 
thou  finish  it  above,’  seem  to  imply  a skylight,  or 
series  of  skylights,  a cubit  wide,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  ark,  with  a single  compart* 
ment  which  conld  be  opened  at  will.  There  was 
to  be  a door  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark.  Of 
the  shape  of  the  ark  nothing  ia  said,  but  its 
dimensions  are  given.  It  was  to  be  300  cubits  in 
length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height.  Taking 
21  inches  for  the  cubit,  the  ark  would  be  525  ft. 
in  length,  87  ft.  6 in.  in  breadth,  and  52  ft.  6 in. 
in  height.  This  is  very  considerably  larger  than 
the  largest  man-of-war  (1870).  This  hnge  struc- 
ture was  only  intended  to  float  on  the  water,  and 
was  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a ship. 
It  had  neither  mast,  sail,  nor  rodder;  it  was,  in 
fact,  nothing  bnt  an  enormous  floating  house,  or 
oblong  box  rather.  Two  objects  only  were  aimed 
at  in  its  construction : the  one,  that  it  should 
have  ample  stowage;  and  the  other,  that  it 
should  be  able  to  keep  steady  upon  the  water,” 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  SOUTH  HOLLAND. 

a tolerable  personal  acquaintance  with 
Holland  m i^chi  lecture,  I have  perused  with  no  little 
interest  Mr.  W.  H.  Brewer’s  recent  paper,  as  reported  in 
your  issue  of  the  8th  inst.  Permit  me,  however,  to  take 
passage  therein.  I read,  in  reference  to 
Qonda  Cathedra),  how  the  pfople  of  that  qaaint  little  city 
must  have  been  tearing  down  pictures  from  the  walls 
and  PUttmg  pictures  into  the  windows  at  the  same  time  ! 

a brilliant  example  of  consistency  which  has  recently 
been  copied  at  Exeter  Cathedral."  JnWn  and  koui  has 
this  been  done  at  Exeter?  If  Mr.  Brewer  refers  to  our 
reredos,  he  forgets  that,  although  a Cornish  archdeacon 
certainly  did  do  his  best  to  get  it  removed,  yet,  not  only  by 
popular  exclamation,  but  by  thelaw  of  theland,  the  Comish- 
man  a iconoclastic  desires  were  most  signally  defeated. 

Ho  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  and  I have  every  oppor- 
tnmty  for  being  correctly  informed  upon  the  poiht.  no 
Bcnlptures  have  ever  (in  modern  times)  been 
tOTO  down  or  removed  from  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Peter  at  Exeter ; on  the  contrary,  many  such  additions 
have  been  made.  Haebx  Hems. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Repout  of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Parish  of  St,  Mary  Islington,  187-i-5,”  by  C. 
MeymottTidy,  M.B.,  shows  a considerable  qnan- 

tity  of  good  work  done. Lockwood  & Co.’s 

Builders’  and  Contractors’  Price  Book  for  1876  is 
revised  andedited  byMr.Fraa.T.  W.  Miller,  Archi. 

teot,  with  some  care,  apparently. Cassell’s  Old 

and  New  London  thus  mentions  a famous  resident 
in  Golden-square  ; — “In  the  centre  house  on  the 
south  side  of  this  square  resided,  for  many  years, 
Angelica  Kanffmann,  one  of  the  original  mem.’ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  who  lived  till 
1807.  Of  this  lady  a very  amnsing  story  is  told 
illustrative  of  female  folly  and  vanity.  She  was 
a great  coquette,  and  pretended  to  be  in  love 
with  several  gentlemen  afthe  same  time.  Once 
she  professed  to  be  enamoured  of  Nathaniel 
Dance ; to  the  next  visitor  she  would  divnlge  the 
great  secret  that  she  was  dying  for  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  However,  she  was  at  last  rightly 
served  for  her  dnplicity,  by  marrying  a very 
handsome  fellow  who  pretended  to  be'Connt 
Horn,’  an  adventurer  of  the  type  of  the  Due  de 
Roussillon  of  more  recent  times.  With  this 
alliance  she  was  so  pleased,  that  she  made  her 
happy  conqnest  known  to  Queen  Charlotte,  who 
■was  mnoh  astonished  that  the  Count  should  have 
been  so  long  in  England  withont  coming  to 
court !_  However,  the  real  Count’s  arrival  was 
some  time  afterwards  announced  at  Dover;  and 
Angelica  Kauffmann’s  titled  husband  turned  out 
to  be  no  other  than  the  real  Count’s  valet  de 
chanibre ! He  was  prevailed  upon  subsequently 
to  accept  a separate  maintenance.  After  this 
man’s  death  she  married  an  Italian,  named 
Aucchi,  and  settled  in  Rome,  where  she  spent 
her  declining  years.  There  ia  a portrait  of 
Angelica,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  eneraved  bv 
Bertolozzi.”  ^ 

Memorial  of  the  late  Sir  Edmund 
aeckett.— There  is  now  being  erected  in  Sfc. 

I James  s Clmreh,  Doncaster,  from  a design  by  Sir 
, Edmnnd  Beckett,  Q.C.,  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
: Beckett  family,  a reredos,  as  a memorial  of  the 
I late  Sir  Edmund  Beckett.  The  style  is  Geo 
i metrical  Gothic,  and  the  material  ia  Ancaster 
atone,  except  the  shafts  which  carry  the  arches 
' which  are  of  Victoria  marble.  The  work  is  ex’ 

;•  pected  to  be  completed  and  the  reredos  open  to 
view  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  work  is  being 
• carried  oat  by  Mr.  Athron,  and  the  carving  by 
Mr.  Scrivens,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 

I Teale,  architect. 


Hfisallattfs. 


Association  to  Protect  the  Eights  of 
Authors, — At  the  general  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, hold  on  March  29th,  a report  from  the 
Executive  Committee  was  read,  in  which  the 
committee  state  that  both  the  English  "Dra- 
matic  Authors’  Society”  and  the  French 
“ Sooieto  des  Gens  de  Lettres  ” have,  by  formal 
resolntions,  expressed  their  cordial  concurrence 
in  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  their 
desire  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every  way  in 
their  power.  A considerable  number  of  dis- 
tinguished  American  authors,  including  the 
venerated  name  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  have 
also  signified  their  wish  to  become  members  of 
the  Association,  and  will  be  forthwith  proposed 
for  election.  Since  the  deputation  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  May  last,  the  Government  has  ap- 
pointed a Royal  Commission,  of  which  the 
honorary  treasurer  of  this  Association  [Mr. 
Edward  Jenkins,  M.P.J  is  one,  but  the  com- 
mittee regret  to  observe  that  the  Commission 
as  constituted  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  classes  most  interested  in  these 
subjects.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Association, 
the  Government  have  introdneed  a Bill  into 
Parliament,  which  has  since  become  law,  by 
which  the  right  of  English  playwrights  to  adapt 
French  pieces,  and  vice  versd,  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  authors,  has  been  abolished.  The 
Association  now  consists  of  eighty  members,  who 
are,  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  all  strictly 
authors  of  works  which  are  the  subject  of  copy 
right  or  stage-right.  As  their  number  is  in- 
creasing, the  committee  rightly  suggest  that  it 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration,  now  or  at  some 
future  time,  whether  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion might  not  be  extended  with  a view  to  the 
more  complete  protection  of  the  property  and 
rights  of  the  authors. 

A Pine  Art  Institute  for  Edinburgh. — A 
movement  is  on  foot  in  Edinburgh  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a Fine  Art  Institute.  The  Scotsman  says 
that  the  object  of  the  proposed  Association, 
which  is  to  be  styled  “The  Albert  Institute  of 
the  Fine  Arts,”  is  the  encouragement  of  art 
generally,  and  more  especially  of  contemporary 
Scottish  art ; and  to  this  end  it  is  intended  to 
hold  an  antumn  exhibition  of  water  colours  and 
a winter  exhibition  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  the  gallery  of  the  Institute  being 
kept  open  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  for 
the  exhibition  and  sale  of  works  of  art.  There 
are  to  be  three  classes  of  members,  ordinary, 
extraordinary,  and  honorary;  and  the  funds  of 
the  Institute,  after  defraying  working  expenses, 
are  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of 
art  in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined  by  a 
council  which  is  to  comprisea  certain  number  of 
professional  artists.  In  connexion  with  this 
movement  a company  has  been  formed  for  the 
erection  of  an  exhibition  hall.  Property  has 
been  purchased  on  the  north  aide  of  Shandwick- 
place  to  the  amonut  of  about  25,000J.,  and  plans 
are  being  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Beattie,  architect, 
for  a picture  gallery  with  shops  underneath  and 
artists’  studios  behind,  the  whole  to  be  named 
the  “Albert  Galleries.”  The  exhibition  gallery 
is  intended  to  be  rented  by  the  Institute,  and 
under  their  management  will  be  available  as  a 
place  of  resort  where  pictures  may  be  seen  all 
the  year  round. 

^ Wednesbury  Public  Buildings  Compe- 
tition.— At  a special  meeting  of  the  Wednesbury 
Local  Board  of  Health,  on  the  5th  inst.,  plans 
for  the  proposed  baths  and  free  library  were  sub- 
mitted.  There  were  altogether  nine  sets,  and 
these  were  redneed  to  three,  and  it  was  then 
decided  to  open  the  private  letters  which  accom- 
panied the  selected  plans.  The  first  was  from 
Messrs.  C.  Townshend  & Horton,  Wednesbury 
and  London;  the  second  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Horton,  of  Wednesbury;  but  the  author  of  the 
third,  which  was  marked  with  a triangle  in  a 
circle,  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  no  letter 
accompanied  it.  These  plans  were  selected 
for  one_  principal  reason : that  the  architects 
submitting  them  undertook  their  being  carried 
out  at  the  sum  fixed  upon  by  the  Board,  namely 
3,200Z.  ^ 

Metropolitan  Improvements.— Mr.  Edward 
Stanford  baa  issued,  as  usua',  a map  of  London 
showing  the  improvements  contemplated  by  Bills 
deposited  for  the  session  1876.  The  informa- 
tion  thus  afforded  will  be  found  valuable  by 
many.  Compared  with  maps  of  some  former 
years,  it  shows  that  the  proposed  improvements 
are  few. 


The  Albert  Hall.— The  Eight  Hon.  Lyon 
Playfair,  C.B.,  M.P.,  on  the  7th  inst.,  presided  at 
a meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Eoyal  Albert 
Hall,  to  consider  a Bill  to  make  better  provision 
tor  the  maintenance  of  that  struotnre.  The 
chairman  stated  that,  after  passing  the  opposi. 
turn  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  now 
a Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  make  better  pro- 
vision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hall.  The 
Bill  reserved  to  the  seat-holders  the  entire  power 
of  making  an  assessment,  if  they  chose,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  hall.  The  funds  which  the 
Conncil  had  at  their  disposal  for  maintaining 
repairing,  and  furnishing  the  hall,  and  support- 
mg  the  officers  and  servants,  were  derived  chiefly 
from  the  receipts  for  letting  the  use  of  the  hall 
upon  particular  occasions,  and  from  concerts  and 
other  entertainments.  Those  funds  Lad  been 
wholly  insuffioient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  hall 
must  soon  be  closed  unless  a fund  oonld  be  pro- 
vided. A majority  of  the  members  were  willing 
that  the  seats  sho'uld  bo  charged  at  a rate  not 
exceeding  21,  per  annnm.  On  the  motion  of  Sir 
Henry  Thring,  K.O.B.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Godmn, 
It  was  resolyed,— “ That  the  Bill  entitled  ‘an 
Act  to  make  better  provision  for  the  maintenanco 
of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,’  as  now  submitted  to 
the  meeting,  be  consented  to,  and  that  the 
Council  be  anthorised  to  consent  to  anoh  altera, 
tions  and  amendments  therein  as  may  be  found 
necessary  during  its  progress  through  Parlia- 
ment.” 

Carisbrooke  Church.  — The  Rev.  Robert 

Nntt  writes  to  the  Hampshire  Independents 

“ Whilst  living  at  Carisbrooke  as  curate,  it  always 
grated  on  my  recollection  to  hear  Sir  Francis 
Walsmgham  represented  as  the  despoiler  of 
Carisbi'ooke  Church.  I append  an  extract  from 
Yenables’s  • Isle  of  Wight,’  where  it  is  said  that 
Walaiogham  not  only  destroyed  the  monastic 
buildings,  but  having  persuaded  the  parishioners 
that  the  body  of  the  church  was  large  enough  for 
them,  and  enforced  his  persuasions  with  the 
bribe  of  100  marks,  obtained  permission  to  pull 
down  the  chancel,  which  his  lease  bound  him  to 
keep  in  repair.’  When  I was  at  Melrose  Abbey, 
about  1849  or  1850,  men  were  pulling  down 
walls  inside  it,  and  my  companions  and  I inveighed 
against  the  Vandalism,  as  we  termed  it;  but  on 
making  inquiries  we  learned  that  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  (I  think  it  was)  was  having  a chapel,  a 
I modern  erection  compared  with  the  Abbey 
I pulled  down  to  save  the  Abbey  walls  contiguous 
to  ib,  and  I fancy  some  equally  reasonable  cause 
might  bo  assigned  for  the  pulling  down  the 
chancel  at  Carisbrooke  Church.” 

Eilmasmock  N’etv  Cemetery. — A new  ceme- 
try  has  been  provided  for  Kilmarnock.  The  site 
is  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  is  7f  acres  in 
extent.  The  snperintendent’a  house,  which  forms 
part  of  the  entrance  gateway,  contains  three 
rooms  and  kitchen,  with  scullery,  &c.  It  is  in 
the  Scottish  Baronial  style,  bnilt  with  qnarry- 
faced  coursers,  6 in.  to  7 in.  high,  with  polished 
dressings  and  crowstepped  gables.  The  archi- 
teot  is  Mr.  Alexander  Adamson,  of  Glasgow, 
whose  plans  were  accepted  from  amongst  six 
sets  submitted  in  competition.  Mr.  Gemmill  was 

inspector  of  works,  and  the  contractors  were, 

Mr.  Bolfcon  for  the  formation  of  the  grounds,  and 
Mr.  Ramsay  for  the  other  works. 

An  Association  of  Inspectors  of  ITuisanceg. 

A meeting  of  inspectors  of  nuisances  was  held  at 
Birmingham  on  the  4th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  Association  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances 
for  the  Midland  Counties.  Mr.  Woolley,  the  chief 
inspector  for  Birmingham,  was  elected  president 
for  the  year;  Mr.  Rees,  Kidderminster,  and  Mr. 
Harris,  Solihull,  vice-presidents ; and  Mr.  Allen, 
Aston,  secretary.  The  objects  of  the  Association 
are  stated  to  be  “to  afford  mutual  assistance  in 
sanitary  matters,  and  protection  from  vexations 
charges  made  against  any  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, arising  from  proceedings  taken  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,” 

Music. — A private  performance  of  John  Se- 
bastian  Bach’s  “ Mass  in  B Minor  ” took  place  at 
Cromwell  House  on  the  8 th  inst.,  before  a very 
large  and  critical  audience,  inolading  several  of 
the  principal  musicians  in  the  country,  assembled 
at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Preake. 

Mr.  Kemp  was  at  the  pianoforte ; the  organist 
was  Mr.  Pettit ; the  condnotor,  Mr.  Otto  Gold- 
achmidb.  The  teoloista  were  Madame  Pauer,  Miss 
Bentham,  Mr.  A.  D.  Coleridge,  Mr,  Kempton, 
Lady  Catharine  Coke,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Benson 
and  the  choruses  were  sung  by  120  amatenra 
(besides  “Jenny  Lind”), who  have  given  steady 
practice  to  it  for  months.  It  was  a very  satis- 
factory performance. 
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Watncy  v.  Ttist  and  Others.— This  ease 
came  before  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Coarb  of  Justice  on  the  6th  inat.  It  was  an 
action  arising  out  of  a dispute  between  the 
partners  of  the  firm  of  Norton,  Trist,  Watney,  & 
Co  the  auctioneers,  under  the  articles  of  part, 
nership.  Mr.  Triat,  one  of  the  members,  was 
empowered  to  admit  two  of  his  sons  into  the 
office  of  the  firm  as  pupils,  and  accordingly  did 
so  in  1870  and  187-1.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  take  in  a third 
aon,  Mr.  G.  A.  Trisb,  bub  this  was  resisted  by 
the  other  partners,  who  commenced  the  present 
suit  to  restrain  him  from  so  doing.  Vice-Chan- 
oellor  Malins  granted  an  injnnction  up  to  the 
hearing  of  the  cause  restraining  Mr.  G.  A.  Triat 
from  acting  as  pupil  or  clerk  of  the  firm. 

Proposed  New  Free  Library  for  Man- 
cbester.  — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  City  Council,  on  the  5th  inst.,  the 
Free  Libraries  Committee  recommended  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
building  in  Campfiold  in  which  the  books  of  the 
Pnblic  Free  Library  were  stored,  it  was  desirable 
that  a new  building  should  be  erected  in  a more 
central  position  than  the  present  building.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued, 
exception  was  taken  to  a supposed  disposition 
towards  extravagant  expenditure  in  connexion 


Death  of  an  Italian  Engineer.  - A telegram 
from  Rome,  dated  the  5bh  lost.,  says  “ Italian 
engineering  loses  an  illustrious  representative 
in  Signor  Severino  Grattoni,  who  died  at  Turin 
yesterday.  His  name  will  always  be  honourably 
associated  with  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  an  under- 
taking planned,  under  Count  Cavour  s auspices, 
by  Sommeiller  and  Grandis,  who  also  invented 
the  instroments  required  for  its  completion,  but 
were  indebted  to  Signor  Grattoni  for  its  actual 
execution  amid  obstacles  which  would  have 
baffled  an  engineer  of  inferior  energy  or  resource.” 

An  Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden  for 
Clifton.— A private  meeting  of  influential 
residents  in  Clifton  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  in 
furtherance  of  the  proposed  Aquarium  and 
Winter  Garden.  The  site  suggested  is  an  open 
space  of  ground  fronting  on  the  Pembroke- road 
and  on  the  Oakfield-road.  A committee  was 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  Society  of  Merchants, 
with  a view  to  acquiring  the  site.  The  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Norton,  the 
architect. 

The  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 
The  workmen  in  the  Zoological  Society’s  Garden 
are  constructing  a large  temporary  building, 
with  au  adjoining  yard,  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  living  collection  of 
Indian  animals,  which  will  be  deposited  there  on 


For  the  construction  of  engine  and  boiler  bouses,  chim- 
ney-shaft, &c.,  at  the  Haalings  water-works,  for  tho  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Edward  Easton,  engineer. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Cross  & Wells : — 

Womersley £3,200  0 0 

Parks  3,076  0 0 

Gearv  2,990  0 0 

Vidler  2,963  0 0 

Bussell  (accepted)  2,670  0 0 

For  painting  and  decorative  works  at  Powis  Lodge, 
Beddington-laue,  Surrey.  Mr.  W.  Newton  Dunn,  archi- 

Clementa  £287  '' 


0 0 
0 0 


For  warehouse,  Baibican,  E.C. : 

Lawrence  

Sewell  & Son] 

Crabb  

Bangs  & Co 

Moreland  & Nison  

Eikiugton  

Serivenor  & White  

Sbarpington  & Co 

Colemau 

Cullam  

EiUby  ... 


3,790  0 
3,774  0 
3,716  0 
3,699  0 
3,639  0 
3,633  0 
3,635  0 
3,477  0 
3,359  0 
3,287  0 


lowarus  eiLi-avuijaui,  — , » 

with  public  iustitutions  ; audit  was  ultimately  his  Iloya!  Highness  s return  to_  this  country,  ibe 
aCToed  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  apot  selected  for  the  building  is  at  the  southorn 
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question  should  be  postponed. 

Value  of  Timber  grown  on  Waste  Lands. 

An  illustration  of  the  value  of  timber  on  waste 
lands  in  the  Highlands  is  afforded  by  a sale  of 
wood  wbich  took  place  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl 
of  Cawdor,  in  Nairnshire,  the  other  day.  In 
1820  two  hills  on  the  Cawdor  property,  of  about 
300  acres  in  extent,  and  of  almost  no  agricultural 
value,  were  planted  with  fir  and  other  trees,  and 
after  successive  thinnings,  the  sale  of  which 
realised  large  sums,  the  remainder  of  the  wood 
has  just  been  sold  off  for  the  sum  of  16,0001. 
The  sums  realised  for  the  wood  on  this  waste 
land  during  the  fifty  years  is  stated  to  be  equal 
per  acre  to  the  return  for  the  best  arable  land  in 
the  conntry. 

AreMtectural  Association  of  Ireland.- 
An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
30th  olt,,  Mr.  T.  H.  Longfield  in  the  chair,  when 
Mr.  James  H.  Owen,  M.A.,  delivered  an  extem- 
pore lecture  on  the  “ Earth-Closet  System.’  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  a series  of  diagrams  on 
the  blackboard.  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Callaghan  gave 
testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  earth  system  in 
remote  districts  where  there  was  no  water  car- 
riage  obtainable  without  enormous  expense,  not 
only  in  the  first  coat  of  constmetion,  but  also  in 
snbseqnent  repairs,  where  the  apparatus  was 
subject  to  rough  treatment. 

Manchester  Tidal  Navigation.  — In  a 
recent  report  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton  upon  this  ^ 
snbjeot,  he  refers  to  the  pollution  of  the  Mersey 
and  its  tributaries,  and  recommends  that  the 
sewage  of  Manchester,  Warrington,  &c.,  should 
be  taken  to  an  outfall  below  Ruucorn,  and  there 
discharged  in  the  capacious  reservoir  of  the 
estuary,  and  that  the  works  connected  there- 
with  should  be  carried  out  in  and  simultaneously 
with  those  in  Mr.  Fulton’s  design  of  the  pro- 
posed  tidal  navigation.  This  arrangement  would, 
it  is  said,  tend  to  diminish  the  outlay,  and 
would  relieve  that  portion  of  the  Mersey  from 
pollution. 

An  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  for 
Salford. — We  learn  that  the  proposal  c-f  the 
Salford  Corporation  to  convert  Wilton  House 
and  four  adjoining  cottages,  in  Cross-lane,  to  the 
purposes  of  a hospital  for  the  treatment  of  oases 
of  infectious  diseases,  has  received  the  unqualified 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
the  application  made  to  that  authority  for  a loan 
of  5,0001.  to  defray  the  expense  of  making  the 
necessary  alterations  in  the  building  has  been 
granted.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  the  Corporation  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide adequate  means  for  isolating  all  cases  of 
Infectious  disease. 

A New  Approach  to  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment.—On  the  4th  inst.  a new  approach 
to  the  Victoria  Embankment,  by  way  of  Craven- 
street,  Strand,  was  completed  and  thrown  open 
to  the  public  by  order  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  Craven-street  formerly  ended  in  a 
cul  de  sac  facing  the  river.  This  has  now  been 
removed,  and  the  roadway  continued  to  the  Em- 
bankment at  the  junction  with  Northumberland- 
avenue. 


end  of  the  gardens,  near  the  reservoir. 

Memorial  of  Captain  Sanders,  K-.K.— 
Mr.  E.  J.  Pbysick,  scnlptor,  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  execute  this  work,  to  be  erected  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Cfaeshunb.  It  consists  of  a 
marble  mnral  tablet,  in  which  the  emblems  of 
the  profession  of  the  deceased  stand  oat  in  good 
relief.  Captain  Sanders,  R.N.,  was  one  of  the 
now  few  surviving  officers  present  at  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar. 

A New  Theatre  for  Leeds. — It  is  stated 
that  tho  land,  with  additions,  at  present  occupied 
by  Mr.  Adams’s  Circus  at  Leeds  has  been  pur- 
chased  for  the  site  of  the  new  theatre.  It  will 
be  constructed  to  accommodate  over  3,000 
people,  and  the  stage  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
50,0001.  Mr.  W.  Corson,  a local  architect,  is 
preparing  the  plans. 

St.  Mary’s  Aldermary.— As  to  yonr  account 
of  the  intended  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Alder- 
mary  Church,— Mr.  Fish  is,  as  you  have  stated, 
a contractor  for  the  work,  but  I am  also  con- 
tractor for  it,  his  part  being  the  exterior  and 
struotoral  woik,  and  mine  the  entire  wood 
fittings  of  the  interior. — A.  Ronixsox. 

Proposed  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Archeological  Society.— The  inaugural  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  in  the  New  Lecture  Room  of 
the  Museum  and  Library,  Queen’s-road,  Bristol, 
on  Friday,  April  2lBt,  at  half-past  two  o’clock. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  will  preside, 
supported  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

A NfcW  Workhouse  at  Burnley.- A new 
workhouse,  to  accommodate  350  paupers,  has  just 
been  opened  at  Burnley.  A large  hospital  is 
attached.  The  total  cost  will  bo  about  2O,O0OL 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton,  architect,  Burnley. 

Trade  Book.— Measr?.  John  Bolding  & Sons 
(South  Molton. street)  have  issued  an  illustrated 
catalogue  of  plumbers’,  engineers’,  and  gaafittera’ 
brasswork  and  sanitary  earthenware,  which  forms 
useful  and  dependable  price-book  so  far  as  it 
goes. 

House  Accommodation  in  Manufacturing 
Towns.— A paper,  by  Mr.  W.  Henman,  on  “ Eco- 
nomic  Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes,”  read 
at  the  Cleveland  Institution  of  Engineers,  led  to 
a long  and  useful  discussion,  which  is  reported 
in  the  North  of  England  Building  Trade  Review. 


For  proposed  new  fronts,  &c.,  to  St.  James's  dispel, 
Westmoreland-street,  W.  Mr.  F.  0.  Penrose,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied 

Cairns £4,113  0 o 

Rtches...  3,847  0 0 

Gould  & Brand 3,697  0 0 

Lee  3,677  0 0 

GrUp  • 3,610  0 0 

HiU,  Higgsr&H'h  ° 

For  the  erection  of  new  municipal  buildings  at  New- 
bury, in  the  county  of  Berks.  Mr.  James  H.  Money, 
architect;—  . 

.T^mes  6,49-  14  U 

WMter"  5.090  ^0  3 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill 4.990  0 0 

R.  £ W.  Harrison  4,800  0 0 

Clements 4,569  0 0 

PrAnt  4,345  0 0 

W"0  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  Board  schools  nt  Inkpon,  near 
Hungerford.  i'.  the  county  of  Berks,  for  the  Inkpon  bohool 
Board.  Mr.  James  H.  Money,  architect 

Banco  (accepted)  £1,300  0 0 

For  the  supply  and  delivery  of  cast  and  wrought  hon- 
work  for  a new  sluice  for  the  Royal  Military  Canal,  Dym- 
church,  Romney  Marsh.  Mr.  H.  D.  Good,  engmeer. 

Quantities  supplied 

Drory  £ Biggleston  £i,2m  u u 

Garrett  & Bon  

Stifi' 1,023 

Hauns,  Donald,  & Wilson* 1,016  0 0 

* Accepted. 

r of  cottages  and  entrancc- 
Mr.  Henry  Eley.  M.-,  George 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bray- 


8 10 


For  the  erection  of  a p: 
lodge,  Bittacy,  Mill-bill,  '' 
Judge.ji 
shew  ; — 

Axford 

Roberts  

Boyce  

Donne 

Titmas  (accepted) 


..£1,635  0 0 
..  1,594  0 0 
..  1,524  0 0 
..  1,445  0 0 

..  1,429  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  the  construction  of  drainage  works  for  the  Hastings 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Wm.  Andrews,  borough 
sDgiueer.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Cross  Sc,  Wells 

Doewra  £4,450  0 0 

Russell  ■ 4,040  0 0 

Champion  3,830  0 0 

Geary  3,829  0 0 

Tidier  . 3.699  0 0 

Longhurst  3,575  10  0 

King 3,525  0 0 

Gdsson  (accepted)  3,294  0 0 

For  sundry  painting  works  to  New-conrt  Chapel,  Hollo- 
way. Messrs.  Searle,  Son,  & Hayes,  architects:— 

Pitman  & Cuthbertson £114  0 0 

Wontaer,  Smith,  & Son  (accepted)  108  19  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  9,  Lincoln 
fields,  for  Messrs.  Warre,  Robins,  & Burges.  Mr.  J.  VV  . 
Sanders,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W . H.  Bray- 

Burgess  (accepted) £88  4 0 0 

For  works  at  Shoreditch  churchyard,  and  burial-ground 
Hackney  road.  churchyard.  Burial-ground. 

Hare £1,165  0 0 £427  0 0 

Brown  & Sons  910  0 0 320  0 0 

Killby 712  0 0 283  0 0 

Woods 700  0 0 ......  275  0 0 

Waldram 695  0 0 269  0 0 

Sawyer * 585  0 0 243  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  new  roofs  and  general  repairs  to  Nos.  100  and  162, 
Great  Titchtield-street.  Mr.  E.  I' Anson,  architect  :— 

Hatfield i;960  0 0 

Ryder  £ Son 763  0 0 

Shaw  '70  0 0 

Fairchild  '■>3  0 0 

Perkins  740  0 0 

Cole  (accepted)  500  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  Chancery-lane, 
forMr.Teale,  Mr.  Jewhurst,  architect _ 

Oughtwaite  £ Clark  £875  0 0 

krkius  929  0 0 

For  building  four  cottBgea  and  outbuildings  at  South- 
gate.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect  :— 

Stamp  & Bowtlo  £1,873  0 0 

Kerriss  1,722  0 0 

Hist  & Brown 

Pilsbaw  

Bentley  

Newby  (accepted)  


3,384  0 0 
1,350  0 0 
1,230  0 0 


0 0 


For  model  dwellings,  Londou-road,  Enfield.  Mr.  T.  J. 

Hill,  architect : — 

Sabey  & Son £1,900 

For  a warehouse  to  be  erected  iu  Bury-street,  St.  Mary 
Aie,  for  Messrs.  Ashton  4 Green.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Batstone  and  Sons.  Mr.  H.  U.  Collins,  architect : 

Ashby,  Brothers  £4,397  0 9 

Sheffield 4.387  0 0 

SSr » » 

“.ws  » » 
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Indian  and  Eastern 
Arcliitectnre. 

^HATEYER  be  the  ulti- 
mate  judgment  of  the 
architeots  of  the  West- 
ern world  on  the  works 
left  by  the  builders  of 
the  Etiat,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a great 
and  lasting  debt  will 
be  owing  to  the  author 
of  the  book  before  us,* 
for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  brought 
before  Western  stu- 
dents the  claims  of 
this  remarkable  family 
of  architectural  monuments  to  the  recognition 
and  the  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  art  as  a record  of  the  history  of  the 
artistic  sympathies  and  associations  of  a very 
important  section  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  to  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  that  the  great  proportion  of  English 
architectural  students  are  alone  indebted  for  the 
recognition  that  such  a thing  as  an  Indian  style 
of  architecture  existed,  sufficiently  extended  in 
its  geographical  area  and  elaborate  in  its  cha. 
racter  to  be  worthy  of  special  study  as  a portion 
of  the  education  of  “the  complete  architect.” 
Earlier  books  had  been  devoted  to  itj  and  Mr. 
Fergusson,  a good  many  years  since,  signalised 
the  interest  which  a personal  examination  of 
some  of  the  architectural  remains  of  India  had 
awakened  in  him  by  the  publication  of  his 
volume  of  “Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Indian 
Architecture.”  These  and  other  works,  however, 
did  not,  we  suspect,  attract  much  attention  from 
those  who  had  not  previously  been  from  other 
causes  interes'.ed  in  the  art  and  the  history  of 
India.  It  was  the  publication  in  the  “Hand- 
book  of  Architecture  ” of  an  extensive  section 
specially  devoted  to  Indian  architecture,  treated 
as  on  a standing  of  equal  importance  with  the 
more  popularly-known  styles  of  the  Classic  and 
ilediaoval  eras  of  Europe,  that  first  suggested 
to  many  the  possibility  that  the  buildings  of 
such  a great  and  ancient  people  might 
worth  attention  in  spite  of  their  separation 
from  us  by  distance  and  association  j and 
that  even  their  seemingly  uncouth  forms  might 
appear  so  partly  from  the  opposite  training  of 
the  eye  in  the  European  schools  of  architecture. 
Such  a conclusion  ought  not  to  be  considered 
unreasonable  by  those  who  consider  how  com- 
pleiely  all  the  beauty  and  fitness  which  we  now  see 
in  the  Medimval  buildings  of  Europe  was  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  the  most  educated  men  of  the 
Renaissance  and  its  succeeding  epochs  up  to  the 
Gothic  revival.  Still,  ilr.  Pergusson’a  experi- 
ment  at  claiming  a place  for  the  Indian  styles 
among  the  recognised  styles  of  the  world  received 


much  adverse  criticism  at  first,  and  was  regarded 
by  many  as  merely  an  instance  of  the  riding  of 
his  own  hobby  by  an  author  who  had,  from 
special  circumstances,  been  led  to  the  subject. 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  author  did  some- 
thing to  excito  this  opposition  by  claiming, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a new  convert,  a little 
too  much  for  the  artistic  value  of  the  style  which 
he  has  been  so  instrumental  in  introducing  to 
us.  Its  interest  in  an  arcbccological  and  illus. 
trative  point  of  view  no  candid  critic  could  have 
dreamed  of  disputing  j bub  the  claim  that  Hindoo 
and  Jaina  architecture  should  be  regarded  as  of 
equal  architectural  beauty  with  any  known 
styles  might  justifiably  be  received  in  a more 
sceptical  spirit.  As  far  as  we  have  observed, 
this  claim  has  scarcely  been  urged  by  the  author 
in  so  decisive  a manner  as  in  his  earlier  edition 
of  the  “ Handbook,”  which  is  now  superseded  by 
the  “ History  ” ; though  he  still  returns  to  the 
charge  of  want  of  allowance  for  the  results  of 
education  in  our  estimate  of  Indian  architecture. 
There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  author 
has  succeeded,  since  he  first  took  up  the  subject, 
in  very  considerably  influencing  the  opinion  of 
architectural  students  in  its  favour,  and  that  few 
will  now  express  any  surprise  at  seeing  not 
merely  a section,  but  an  entire  volume  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  of  Indian  and  Eastern  arohitec- 
ture,  or  consider  such  a classification  of  the 
“History  of  Architecture ” as  particularly  dis- 
proportionate or  onesided,  especially  as  it  is  our 
interest  to  get  as  much  as  we  can  upon  a subject 
from  the  writer  who  has  most  studied  it.  And 
even  though  the  final  judgment  may,  and  we 
think  will  be,  that  there  is  not  much  in  the 
Indian  styles  that  can  bo  valuable  as  precedent 
or  suggestion  to  the  Western  architect,  and  that 
the  author’s  natural  bias  towards  a branch  of 
study  which  he  has  so  completely  made  bis  own 
has  led  him  a little  to  exaggerate  its  value,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  general  truth  of  his 
remark,  that  the  study  of  these  Indian  examples 
widens  to  a great  extent  our  basis  of  archi- 
tectural criticism. 


• History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  ArcLifecture  Bv 
James  Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  F.tt.8.,  M.K.A.S.,  4c.,rormiue 
the  third  volume  of  the  new  edition  ot  the  “History  of 
Architecture."  London ; John  Murray. 


It  is  only  by  becoming  familiar  with  forms  so  utterly 
dissimilar  from  those  that  we  have  hitherto  been  conver- 
sant with,  that  we  perceive  how  narrow  is  the  purview  that 
content  with  one  form  or  passing  fashion.  By  rising  to 
this  wider  range,  we  shall  perceive  that  architecture  is  as 
many-sided  as  nature  herself,  and  learn  how  few  feelings 
and  how  few  aspirations  of  the  human  heart  and  brain 
there  are  that  cannot  bo  expressed  by  its  means.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  only  by  taking  this  wide  surrey  that  wo 
appreciate  how  worlhless  any  product  of  architectural  art 
becomes  which  does  not  honestly  represent  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  those  who  built  it,  or  the  height  of  their 
loftiest  aspirations  ” (p.  404). 


In  thus  adding  the  Indian  styles  to  the  sum 
total  of  architectural  expressioos  to  be  collated 
by  the  student,  it  must  bo  admitted,  however, 
that  they  cannot  ever  be  ranged  with  the  few 
great  styles  of  the  world,  for  one  reason  (among 
others),  which  our  author  himself  furnishes  ns 
with,  though  ho  rather  avoids  the  obvious  deduc- 
tion from  it.  All  that  is  intellectually  great  in 
India,  he  observes  (p.  321), — all  which  is  written, 
in  fact, — belongs  to  the  Sanscrit-speaking  Aryan 
race  ; all  that  is  built  belongs  to  other  and  intel- 
lectually inferior  races.  Oa  the  other  hand, 


intellectual  nation  that  ever  existed  as  a nation, 
at  the  period  of  its  highest  culture;  and  the 
Medimval  architecture,  which  might,  perhaps, 
more  reasonably  be  compared  with  the  Indian, 
was  at  least  the  work  of  the  highest  Medimval 
minds  ; and  though  the  temples  of  India  may  be 
admitted  to  be  more  astonishing  in  their  elabo- 
ration of  ornament  than  anything  even  in 
Medimval  architecture,  the  deficiency  in  the 
logic  of  construction  (we  are  now  referring  only 
to  piTO  Saracenic  styles),  and  in  the  reticence 
and  judgment  in  the  use  of  ornament  which  is 
an  essential  characteristic  of  the  highest  archi- 
tectural and  ornamental  art,  must  always  pre- 
vent ns  from  placing  these  styles  on  a level  with 
the  Greek  or  Gothic,  or  expecting  that  they  can 
in  an  equal  degree  influence  the  practice  of  the 
art  in  its  highest  forms. 

At  the  same  time,  the  balance  of  interest 
for  Indian  architecture  is  preserved  to  some 
extent  by  the  antiquity  and  multiplicity  of  its 
forms,  the  groat  geographical  area  which  it 
covers,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  connected 
with  and  illustrates  so  important  a chapter  in 
the  history  of  mankind  as  far  as  wo  know  it. 
This  very  multiplicity  and  extent,  which  forms 
one  of  the  difficnlties  in  acquiring  and  systema- 
tising a knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  condensing 
it  into  a book,  is  equally  a difficulty  in  the  way 
of  giving  any  adequate  idea  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  subject  in  the  extent  of  an  article.  Not- 
withstanding the  extent  of  the  information  con- 
veyed  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  thick  volume,  compiled 
from  the  results  of  forty  years’  gradual  gathering 
together  of  material,  he  would  himself  be  the 
first  to  admit  (and  indeed  implies  in  several 
places)  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  final 
possible  analysis  and  classification  of  the  archi- 
tectural  monuments  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  for 
which  there  is  still  much  information  probably 
waiting  to  be  acquired  by  further  research  iu 
only  partially  explored  districts,  where  he  even 
hopes  that  the  remains  may  exist  which  would 
furnish  the  key  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the 
pnzzling  and  so  far  inexplicable  peculiarities  of 
this  family  of  buildings.  But  even  in  the  present 
state  of  the  study,  our  author  specially  tells  ns 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  abstain  from  giving 
the  multitudinous  details  which  form  the  ground 
of  his  generalisations,  though  he  hopes  that  the 
large  number  of  additional  illustrations  and  the 
extended  letterpress  may  greatly  diminish  the 
force  of  the  charge  of  dogmatism  which  was 
brought  against  him  in  reference  to  his  earlier 
writing  on  Indian  architecture.  Still,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  “No  man  can  direct 
his  mind  for  forty  years  to  the  earnest 
investigation  of  any  department  of  knowledge, 
and  not  become  acquainted  with  a host  of  par. 
tioulare,  and  acquire  a species  of  insight  which 
neither  time  nor  space,  nor  perhaps  the  resources 
of  language  will  permit  him  to  reproduce  in 
their  fulness.  I possess,  to  give  a single 
instance,  more  than  3,000  photographs  of  Indian 
buildings,  with  which  constant  use  baa  made  me 
as  familiar  as  with  any  other  object  that  is  per- 
petually before  my  eyes  ; and  to  recapitulate  all 
the  information  they  convey  to  long-continued 


Greek  architecture  is  the  production  of  the  moot  scrutiny  would  be  an  endleae,  if  not  indeed 
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impossible  nudertaking I can  only  ask  | 

niy  readers  to  believe  tbafcthe  assertions  are  not 
P^veculative  fancies,  bat  deductions  from  facts.” 
Necessary  as  this  position  may  be  in  the  present  1 
instance,  in  consideration  of  the  limits  of  book- 
making, it  is  obvious  that  an  author  who  adopts  it 
entrenches  himself  rather  formidably,  and  even 
unfairly,  against  any  assault  from  an  opposing 
theory,  if  that  were  an  object  in  the  case.  But 
on  the  whole,  the  vantage-ground  for  any  conflict 
of  theories  is  not  as  yet ; most  of  us  in  this 
country  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  labours 
for  the  greater  part  of  our  information  on  Indian 
architecture,  and  it  is  only  by  further  years  of 
investigation  in  the  eame  spirit  as  his  owu  that 
a platform  of  criticism  can  be  formed  sufficiently 
extended  for  the  final  trial  and  confirmation  or 
rejection  of  his  olassificatiun  of  the  subject.  In 
the  meantime,  the  critical  insight  which  the 
author  has  frequently  shown  (though  perhaps 
accompanied  by  a little  too  much  of  Macaulay’s 
tendency  to  be  “too  sure  of  everything”)  in 
relation  to  subjects  more  within  the  range  of 
general  architectural  observation,  may  justify  us 
in  thiuklng  that  iu  the  maiu  his  views  are  more 
likely  to  be  confirmed  than  contradicted  by  future 
investigations;  and  perhaps  any  remarks  we 
can  make  hero  may  be  most  to  the  purpose  if, 
assuming  for  the  present  the  general  validity,  if 
not  absolute  correctness,  of  Mr.  Fergussou’s 
classifications  and  conoluaions  as  to  facts,  we 
attempt  a short  critical  recapitulation  of  the 
points  of  the  styles  here  illustrated,  and  their 
value  or  suggsstiveness  in  an  msthetio  point  of 
view. 

The  introductory  chapter  as  to  classification  of 
races  and  styles  we  must  pass  over  with  merely 
the  remark  that  the  subject  of  Indian  history 
before  the  Mahommedan  invasion  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  at  present  hopeless  confusion  and 
bewilderment,  and  that  those  who  attempt  to 
extract  any  clear  ideas  about  it  from  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  preface  will  be  likely  to  shai'e  his 
doubt  whether  we  “can  over  clothe  with  solid 
flesh  the  skeleton  of  history  which  is  all  that  we 
possess  in  regard  to  the  period  anterior  to  the 
advent  of  Buddha  ” (623  B.C.),  and  will  be  likely 
to  extend  their  doubts  and  confusion  of  ideas 
down  to  a period  considerably  nearer  to  modern 
times.  To  say  truth,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
the  author  exhibits  in  his  ethnological  remarks 
and  olussificationa  the  eame  perspicuity  of 
thought  and  style  which  obaracterises  his  purely 
architectural  analysis.  Multitudes  of  names 
unfamiliar  to  European  ears  are  bandied  about 
with  a reckless  disregard  for  the  reader’s  feel- 
ings, which  is  hardly  fair,  coneideting  how  little 
information  about  them  is  vouchsafed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  architectural  readers  (tolerably 
numerous)  who  do  not  happen  to  bo  Anglo- 
Indians.  Speaking  seriously,  moreover,  there 
seems  to  us  a little  want  of  logical  method  in 
the  nomenclature  employed  to  mark  the  classi- 
fication of  styles.  Two  divisions  of  the  subject 
are  headed  respectively  “Buddhist”  and  “ Jaina” 
architecture,  which  are  divisions  based  upon 
creed  ; the  next  chapter,  “ Architecture  in  the 
tlimalayas,”  implies  a topographical  division, 
whilo  the  next  two,  “Dravidian”  and  “ Cha- 
lukyan,”  are,  if  we  rightly  understand  the 
rather  vague  explanations,  divisions  founded  on 
distinctions  of  race  or  language.  “ Indian 
Saracenic  architecture  ” comes  next,  which 
includes  both  creed  and  race  as  elements  of  the 
distinction  ; and  then  the  headings  of  the  follow- 
ing books,  “ Farther  India  ” and  “ China  ” come 
back  again  to  lines  of  topographical  demarcation. 
The  difficulty  of  nomenclature,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  study  of  Indian  architecture,  is  no 
doubt  a serious  one,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  a 
more  consistent  method  might  have  been  attained 
than  that  presented. 

Having  got  over  the  only  serious  complaint 
that  can  be  made  about  the  manner  of  the  book, 
let  ns  glance,  as  systematically  as  space  may 
permit,  at  its  matter.  The  numberof  additional 
illustrations,  many  of  them  of  great  interest  and 
beauty,  which  have  bteu  added  to  this  enlarged 
treatment  of  the  subject,  conduce  greatly  to  the 
reader’s  interest  in  and  opportunity  of  following 
the  author’s  critical  remarks,  and  in  some 
instances  soggest  new  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
architectural  detail  and  its  suggostiveness  in 
design,  which  the  author’s  earlier  treatise  did  not 
supplv.  The  two  maps  uf  Hindoatan,  the  one 
showing  the  respective  dictribution  of  Buddhist 
and  Jaina  architectural  remains,  and  the  other 
that  of  fcheTndo-Aryan,  Dravidian,  and  Chalukyan 
remains,  are  an  important  assistance  in  following 
the  clusbifioation  which  we  have  already  referred 
to.  In  the  first  book  relating  to  Buddhist  archi- 


tecture some  further  examples  are  named  and 
illustrated  of  the  early  great  circular  mounds  of 
building  which  are  to  Indian  what  the  Pyramids 
are  to  Egyptian  architecture,  though  springing 
apparently  from,  priestly  rather  than  from 
monarchical  influence.  The  Architectural  Court 
at  South  Kensington,  besides  Mr.  Pergnsson’s 
earlier  book,  has  made  every  one  familiar  with 
the  characteristics  of  tho  Sanchi  Tope,  the  most 
typical  example  of  this  early  phase  of  Indian 
religious  arohitecture,  with  its  carpentry  form  of 
gate  and  stone  “ palings.”  The  prevalence  of 
this  feature  of  stone  palings  or  “ rails  ” has  been 
more  dwelt  upon  and  exemplified  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gnsson  in  this  book.  At  present  only  ten  or 
twelve  examples  of  this  form  of  erection  are 
known;  but,  as  the  author  observes,  they  belong 
to  a class  of  objects  so  easily  thrown  down  and 
buried,  that  there  are,  no  doubt,  other  specimens 
existing  to  reward  the  labour  of  the  archooologist. 

Of  the  importance  and  interest  of  these  objects, 
in  an  arohmological,  not  to  say  an  artistic,  point 
of  view,  Mr.  Fergusaon  gives  a remarkable  illus- 
tration from  the  rail  at  Amravati  (p.  100).  The 
total  height  of  the  whole  is  about  1-1  ft.,  the 
circle  which  it  encloses  being  195  ft.  in  diameter ; 
within  this  is  the  inner  railing  circle  (165  ft. 
diameter),  the  space  between  tho  two  being  the 
prooession-path  on  days  of  religious  festival,  and 
the  tope  occupying  the  centre  space  within  tho 
inner  railing.  The  engraving  of  a portion  of 
the  outer  railing  shows  a sill  and  top  rail  and 
three  uprights,  apparently  in  the  same  plane, 
and  as  if  mortised  into  the  top  and  bottom  rails, 
while  three  wide  subsidiary  bars,  with  very 
narrow  interstices,  ruu  longitudiually  behind  the 
uprights,  and  fill  up  the  space  between  the  top 
and  bottom  rails.  The  whole  surfaces  of  these  are 
elaborately  carved,  the  top  and  bottom  rails  with 
coutiuuoua  designs,  in  the  top  rail  representing  a 
kind  of  undulated  or  serpentine  roll  moulding  in 
relief  on  tho  face  of  the  rail,  and  itself  enriched 
with  minute  surface  carvingand  interspersed  with 
human  figures,  and  on  the  bottom  rail  showing 
a procession  of  elephants,  and  bulls,  and 
other  animals.  Tho  other  portions  of  the  rails 
are  mostly  decorated  with  circular  bosses  in  con- 
centrio  rings  of  minute  symmetrical  ornament, 
with  very  rich  effect.  Looking  at  the  continnoua 
decorations  of  animals  and  men,  and  their 
evident  relation  to  the  actual  processions  whioh 
went  round  on  bolydays  between  the  inner  and 
outer  railing,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  thinking 
of  the  Pan-Athenaio  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
curious  to  note  the  application  of  precisely  the 
same  id-^a  in  the  decoration  of  a temple  in  the 
case  of  two  peoples  so  widely  diverse  in  associa- 
tions  and  artistic  predilections.  The  round 
bosses  referred  to  also  illustrate  in  a remarkably 
significant  manner  tho  transition  from  a car- 
pentry to  a atone  decoration.  A rail  from  one  of 
the  topes  at  Sanchi  (fig.  30,  p.  93)  shows  this  kind 
of  boss  ornament,  in  a simpler  form,  placed  over 
the  intersections  of  the  uprights  and  longitudinal 
bars,  exactly  where  a screw  or  nail-head  would 
oome  in  joinery;  these  are  varionsly  decorated, 
and  convey  the  idea  of  a large  flat  screw  head. 
In  a representation  of  a rail  on  the  same  page, 
from  a bas  relief  at  Amravati  (for  these  orna- 
mented rails  become  themselves  features  in 
imitative  sutfaoe  decoration  on  the  buildings) 
the  original  nail-head  has  assumed  the  more 
elaborate  form  just  alluded  to,  and  its  origin 
from  a structural  point  is  forgotten,  as  it  covers 
other  portions  besides  the  intersections  ; and  a 
further  aud  later  example  from  Gautamiputra 
cave  shows  the  discs  or  bosses  so  prevalent  as  to 
have  the  appearance  almost  of  a surface  diaper, 
all  recollection  of  its  original  having  apparently 
vanished.  The  genesis  of  architectural  ornament 
could  hardly  have  a more  pointed  and  significant 
illustration. 

A highly  interesting  addition  to  the  chapter 
of  Buddhist  architecture  is  that  which  has 
been  laid  open  by  recent  excavations  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peshawur,  and  which  the 
author  distinguishes  as  the  Gandhara  remains. 
" A great  deal,”  Mr.  Fergusson  observes,  “re- 
mains to  be  doue  before  we  can  speak  with  cer- 
tainty  in  regard  either  to  their  age  or  origin ; 
but  enough  is  known  of  them  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  materials  there  exist  for  settling  not 
only  the  queition  of  the  amount  of  iufiuenoe 
classical  art  exercised  on  that  of  India,  but  also 
for  solving  m luy  problems  of  Buddhist  arch®, 
ology  and  ;.rt.”  From  this  neighbourhood  come 
specimens  of  capitals  based  on  Corinthian  capi- 
tals,  th(  ngh  with  some  Indian  details  : and  what 
is,  perhaps,  still  more  interesting,  a tope,  that  of 
Manikyala  (figured  on  p.  81),  carionsly  Clasaio 
in  its  general  treatment,  having  the  appearance 


of  a circular  dome  raised  on  a drum  with  a plinth, 
a cornice,  and  short  flat  pilasters  at  regular  inter- 
vals, with  capitals  which,  in  their  relation  to  the 
Classic  capital,  a little  remind  us  of  Saxon  re- 
mains in  England,  though  by  no  means  so  rude 
or  shapeless  as  the  imposts  at  Barnack.  In  this 
tope  the  outer  “railing”  has  become  incorpo- 
rated with  the  building  itself,  being  represented 
by  an  order  of  short  pilasters  similar  to  those  on 
the  centre  tope,  arranged  on  the  face  of  a 
projecting  basement  running  ronnd  the  tope, 
like  a great  step  round  its  foot,  and  apparently 
affording  the  place  for  the  procession  upon  the 
top  of  this  projection.  The  whole  thing  has  far 
more  affinity  with  Roman  than  with  Indian 
architecture,  in  general  feeling  and  appearance. 
Mr.  Fergusson  assigns  this  tope  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  to  which  period,  or  there- 
abouts, he  considers  the  Ghandara  monasteries 
also  belong.  There  are  many  bas-reliefs  in  this 
neighbourhood,  he  adds,  “ which,  if  transferred 
to  the  Lateran  Museum,  aud  labelled  as  ‘ Early 
Chriotian,’  would  pass  muster  with  ninety.nine 
people  out  of  one  hundred  who  visit  that  collec- 
tion.” General  Cunningham  has  in  preparation 
a work  to  illustrate  the  remains  in  this  ne'gh- 
bourhood.  In  the  meantime,  the  investigation  of 
its  valuable  teachings  in  archmology  seems  to  be 
carried  on  in  a sufficiently  irregular  and  unsys- 
tematic manner,  judging  from  a note  of  tho 
author’s,  which  wo  take  this  opportunity  of  giving 
further  currency  to  : — 

" The  mode  io  which  the  escivttions  have  recently  been 
conducted  by  Government  bui  been  to  send  out  a party  ot 
sappers  in  the  cold  weather  to  dig,  but  the  officer  in  charge 
ol  the  party  has  been  the  subaltern  who  happened  tone 
in  command  of  the  company  at  the  time.  A new  officer  is 
consequently  appointed  every  year,  aud  no  one  has  ever 
been  selected  because  he  had  any  experience  in  such 
matters,  or  any  taste  for  such  pursuits.  What  has  been 
doue  bas  been  done  wonderfully  well,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances underwhieh  it  was  undertaken  ; but  the  result 
on  the  whole  is,  as  might  be  expected,  painfully  dis'tppomt- 
ing.  Quite  vecently,  however,  it  is  understood  that 
General  Cunningham  has  taken  charge  of  the  investiga- 
tions, and  we  may  consequently  hope  that  in  future  those 
defects  of  arrangement  will  be  remedied.’’ 

Let  US  hope  so,  indeed ; for  it  is  vexatious  to 
think  of  such  a mine  being  opened  for  tho  archi- 
tectural explorer,  and  of  its  precious  contents 
being  wasted  for  want  of  systematic  and  properly 
instructed  investigation. 

The  chapters  on  Jaina  arohitecture  acquire- 
their  new  interest  chiefly  from  additional  illus- 
trations, especially  in  regard  to  modern  archi- 
tecture. Of  these,  one  is  of  no  little  interest 
(i.n  p.  259)  as  showing  a successful  attempt  by  a 
modern  architect  of  a Jaina  temple  to  render 
the  characteristic  wriggling  stone  strut  which 
is  used  in  the  style,  from  the  impost  to  the 
centre  of  the  beam  (and  which  is  an  utterly 
un-masonic,  and,  in  fact,  oonstruclively  absurd 
feature),  a real  part  of  the  construction,  and 
that  in  a highly  decorative  manner,  by  filling  in 
the  triangular  spandrels  formed  by  it  with 
tracei-y  and  ornament,  and  thus  connecting  it 
with  the  construction.  We  may  call  attention 
to  the  remarkable  view  of  the  modern  tempW 
at  Abmedabad  (p.  257),  as  illustrating  a really 
fine  and  impressive  grouping  of  building  round  a 
quadrangle  in  subordination  to  the  central  and 
most  sacred  apartment.  We  go  entirely  with 
the  author  io  his  admiration  of  this  as  a piece 
of  architectural  composition,  not  only  remark- 
ably  efi’ective,  but  exhibiting  at  the  same  time 
a most  defiued  and  logical  relation  between  plan 
and  design;  it  possesses,  as  the  author  remarks, 
“ variety  without  confusion,  and  an  appropriate- 
ness of  every  part  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.”  This  quality  of  variety  without 
confusion  is  not,  however,  the  characteristic  of 
later  Indian  styles  generally,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  application  of  ornament,  the  profusion  of 
which,  in  many  instances,  rather  astonishes  the 
eye  than  satisfies  the  judgment;  nor  can  we 
quite  concur  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  remark  at  the 
close  of  this  same  chapter,  or,  at  least,  in  what 
is  evidently  implied  by  his  remark,  that  ‘ few 
among  us  are  aware  how  much  education  has  had 
to  do  with  their  admiration  of  Classical  or 
Medimval  art,  and  few  oonsequently^  perceive 
bow  much  their  condemnation  of  Indian  forma 
arises  from  this  very  want  of  gradual  and  appro, 
priate  education.”  We  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  accept  the  oonclasion  unconditionally.  A criti. 
cally  constituted  mind  is  quite  capable  of  viewing 
and  comparing  styles,  apart  from  their  propor- 
tionate familiarity  to  bis  mind,  of  allowing  for 
the  effect  of  sooh  familiarity  or  the  want  of  it, 
and  it  might  be  open  to  such  critioa  to  turn  the 
tables  on  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  hint  that  he  is 
probably  not  aware  how  much  (self)  education 
has  to  do  with  his  own  admiration  for  the  forma 
of  Indian  art. 
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We  shall  return  to  this  interestiog  and  elabo- 
rate  work  in  our  next,  and  give  specimens  of 
some  of  the  illastrations  which  contribute  so 
greatly  to  its  value  and  interest. 


BEAUTY. 

We  have  invited  our  readers,  from  time  to 
iirae,  to  consider  several  of  those  elements  of 
beauty  which  consist  in  form,  in  colour,  in  sym- 
metric proportion,  in  light  and  shadow,  or  the 
like  5 or  which  awaken  in  the  mind  the  senti- 
ments  of  strength,  of  grandeur,  or  of  grace.  It 
remains  to  say  a few  words  on  the  more  general 
ddea  of  beauty. 

A confessed  difficulty  lies  at  the  very  threshold 
of  such  an  inquiry.  Wo  are  at  onco  confronted 
by  an  appeal  to  individual  taste.  A Chinese 
will  acknowledge  no  overpowering  emotion  in 
the  presence  of  the  noblest  relics  of  Grecian 
antiquity,— the  Venus  of  Melos,  the  Cupid  of  the 
Vatican,  or  the  Psyche  of  the  Museo  Borbonico. 
But  he  will  rave  about  the  “ golden  lilies  ” of  a 
mutilated  doll,  with  slanting  eyes  and  a pimple 
in  the  place  of  a nose.  Therefore,  we  shall  be 
told,  tho  emotion,  amounting  in  some  instances 
almost  to  physical  pain,  that  stirs  the  cultured 
European  on  a sudden  glance  at  the  grandest 
relics  of  the  Phidian  age,  is  conventional.  It  is 
only  the  product  of  his  education.  The  Venus 
of  Milo  is  a bit  of  marble;  and  a huge  bronze 
Kyliu — an  embodiment  of  all  that  man  can  pile 
together  of  the  terrible — might  stir  the  same 
emotion  in  ns,  if  we  had  been  differently  trained 
from  infancy.  In  arguments  such  as  these  there 
is  enough  of  truth  to  constitute  a respectable 
fallacy.  In  all  phenomena  that  affect  mankind 
we  have  to  consider  the  external  as  well  as  the 
internal  action.  The  objective,  if  it  have  any 
independent  existence,  cannot  be  conceived  In- 
dependently by  the  human  mind.  Subjective 
and  objective  are  as  inseparable  as  convex  and 
concave.  If  we  speak  of  any  phenomenal 
action,  we  have  to  imply  the  mode  in  which  that 
-action  affects  the  human  organisation.  Light  is 
to  us  nothing  bat  an  abstract  and  moat  puzzling 
term,  apart  from  our  daily  optical  experience. 
Music  is  divine  language  to  a man  blessed  with 
a musical  ear;  while  it  is  an  unknown  tongue, 
or  simply  a noise,  to  the  very  large  proportion 
of  maukicd  wbich  is  destitute  of  that  native 
faculty.  And,  therefore,  with  reg-ard  to  beauty, 
which  we  may  regard  as  the  visible  expression 
of  the  highest  excellence,  any  appreciation  of 
its  lustre  must  depend  on  the  mind  in  which  the 
emotion  is  raised,  almost  as  much  as  in  the 
object  which  raises  the  emotion. 

In  treating  of  those  forms  or  elements  of 
beauty,  therefore,  which  are  represented  by  tl.e 
sculptor,  the  painter,  the  architect,  or  the  poet, 
of  the  present  day,  we  must  first,  in  consequence 
•of  the  infirmity,  or  the  limitation,  of  our 
faculties,  confine  ourselves  within  an  ethnogra- 
phical  boundary.  We  must  speak  of  what  is 
beautiful,  in  the  eyes,  or  in  the  heart,  of  an 
Aryan  people.  No  doubt,  even  here  we  shall 
find  tribes  and  even  local  lines  which  mark  a 
<5ertain  demarcation  of  taste.  No  doubt,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  principles  which  are  of 
more  universal  application.  The  negro  repre- 
sents the  devil  as  white;  but  the  negress,  as  a 
rule,  admires  the  white  man  rather  than  the  black 
or  the  dusky ; even  as  the  latter  admires  the 
white  woman  rather  than  the  black. 

In  the  moat  general  view,  then,  of  the  subject, 
the  beantiful  may  be  regarded  as  the  outward 
and  visible  clothing  of  the  good— the  most 
beautiful  as  the  phenomenal  representation  of 
the  most  excellent.  If  there  be  anything  that  is 
perfect  in  goodness,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
of  perfect  beauty.  It  may  be  an  excellence  or  a 
beauty  of  so  high  an  order  as  to  require  pre. 
vious  education  in  order  to  comprehend  or  even 
to  admire  it.  In  that  case  it  will  become  more 
and  more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  observer, 
tho  higher,  tbe  purer,  and  the  more  cultivated  he 
becomes.  And  thus  we  may  well  conceive  that 
such  perfect  beauty  as  Homer  attributed  to  the 
immortals  lies  beyond  the  confines  of  homan 
imagination,  or  even  of  human  worship  ; and  that 
the  loftiest  artist  must  ever  hunger  after  a beauty 
that  no  chisel  and  no  pencil  can  represent. 

A viow  of  this  kind  is  in  itself  ennobling  to  the 
mind.  It  comes  iuto  sharp  contrast  with  the 
doctrines  of  asceticism.  In  the  savage  wilds  of 
Syrian  and  African  deserts  grew  up,  amono’ 
other  weird  and  demoniac  inspirations,  the  idea 
that  beauty  had  in  it  nob  only  tbe  nature,  but 
the  very  esseuco,  of  evil.  So  grotesquely  false 
was  the  idea  which  the  Anchoret  formed  to 
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himself  of  the  supreme  good,  that  it  failed  to 
comprehend  the  primary  conception  of  the 
natural  representation  of  the  good.  We  can, 
indeed,  trace,  almost  step  by  step,  the  path  by 
which  the  ignorant  and  passionate  mind  was  led 
to  this  inverting  of  the  truth.  Whether  by  re- 
action  against  the  primary  in  j unctions  of  the  mono- 
theistic legislators,  by  the  pressure  of  misery,  or 
by  any  other  disturbing  and  cankering  falsehood, 
men  were  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
imaginary  excellence,  consisting  in  the  disuse 
of  the  natural  functions  of  organic  life,  the 
keeping  asunder  the  two  halves  of  the  natural 
pair,  and  the  excellence  of  discomfort,  squalor, 
and  misery.  When  this  disease  has  once  mas- 
tered  tbe  eon],  the  natoral  remedy,  the  vision  of 
a gracioas  and  beautiful  woman,  causes  a moral 
convulsion.  For  this  reason  beauty,  first  in  that, 
its  most  expressive  form,  and  then  in  any  minor 
display,  affects  the  ascetic  as  water  affects  tbe 
sufferer  from  hydrophobia.  And  the  ravings 
penned  by  some  of  those  poor  de-humanised 
maniacs  find  echo  sometimes,  on  the  lips  of  very 
smoothly-shaven  and  cleanly-dressed  persons, 
with  whom  many  of  us  are  more  or  less  familiar 
in  daily  life.  Only  what  we  call  pitiable 
fanaticism  in  the  Anchoret  can  hardly,  by  any 
judgment  of  charity,  be  regarded  as  anything 
bat  detestable  hypocrisy  in  the  man  who  repeats 
the  words,  but  declines  to  follow  the  example,  of 
St.  Francis,  St.  Bernard,  or  St.  Anthony. 

It  follows  from  the  conception  of  beauty,  as 
the  embodiment  and  bieroglyphio  of  excellence, 
that  there  may  bo  as  many  genera  and  orders  of 
beauty  as  there  are  of  excellence  itself.  If  we 
seek  for  the  most  constant  and  universal  cbaracte- 
ristic,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  in  the  idea  of 
fitness,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  perfect  adaptation 
of  the  means  employed,  or  of  the  effect  pro. 
duced,  in  the  attempt  to  clothe  an  idea  in  con- 
crete form.  Under  this  generalisation  will  be 
comprehended  the  scientifically  beantiful.  The 
mathematician  will  be  struck  with  tho  beauty  of 
a.foi'tnula  which  to  the  non-mathematician  is  an 
nnintclligiblo  collocation  of  letters  and  symbols; 
just  as  the  musician  will  enjoy  the  scientific  ex. 
cellenco  of  some  rare  strain  of  music,  which  to 
the  ordinary  listener  is  only  a new  and  not  very 
agreeable  tune.  Passing  to  those  applications 
which  most  closely  affect  the  student  of  archi- 
tectural structure  or  of  mechanical  construction, 
we  thos  justify  and  explain  the  application  of 
the  adjective  beautiful,  to  objects  that  would 
never  claim  such  a praise  from  the  ignorant 
observer,  or  even  from  the  man  of  artistic  taste, 
who  was  ignorant  of  constructive  science.  Even 
here,  however,  while  the  able  and  experienced 
mechanic,  who  knows  his  own  mdtiey,  but  who 
is  ignorant  of  any  fine  art,  will  produce  a machine 
or  a bridge  that  is  admirable,  and  even  beautiful, 
as  to  its  exact  distribution  of  material,  and  thus 
as  to  its  fitness  for  its  purpose,  but  yet,  from  the 
architect’s  point  of  view,  detestably  ugly  (in- 
stances  of  which  may  be  seen  by  any  pilgrim 
up  tbe  coarse  of  the  Thames),  the  man  who  is 
not  only  a skilled  mechanic,  but  a man  of  calti- 
vated  taste,  such  as  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei, 
will  give  birth  to  a design  equally  admirable 
from  the  mechanical  and  from  the  eesthetio  point 
of  view. 

Unless  we  are  misled  in  argning  from  too 
narrow  and  imperfect  data,  we  should  say  that 
the  mode  in  which  perfect  fitness  of  method  to 
purpose  is  most  readily  recognised  by  the  greatest 
number  of  persons,  and  therefore  the  most  uni- 
versally  admired,  and  acknowledged  to  be  beau- 
tiful, is  that  of  motion.  If  we  linger  in  the 
workshop  of  the  mechanic  (at  which  we  have 
just  been  led  to  casta  glance),  we  shall  be  struck 
by  the  movement  of  any  machine  in  which  the 
“ clearance,”  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  very 
small.  We  see  a piston-rod  or  cross  head  ad- 
vance,  with  great  velocity,  towards  a cross  piece 
or  bearing,  which  it  appears  about  to  strike  with 
destructive  violence.  For  three  parts  of  its 
limited  course  it  rashes  straight  on.  Then, 
almost  imperceptibly  slackening,  it  changes  the 
direction  of  its  motion  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  shock  would  otherwise  have  occurred ; and 
moves  back  in  the  contrary  sense  (as  the  French 
cal!  it),  having  been  within  the  thickness  of  a 
nutshell  of  collision  and  destruction.  When  all 
the  parts  of  a machine  are  duly  proportioned  and 
highly  finished,  those  portions  of  the  movement 
where  very  fine  clearances  occur,  are  watched, 
at  least  by  the  mechanic,  with  something  of  the 
pleasure  with  which  we  hang  on  the  movements 
of  a graceful  dancer. 

In  the  movements  of  many  animals  we  find 
the  most  perfect  illustrations  of  the  beauty  of 
motion;  but  it  has  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind 
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that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  all  animal 
movements.  If  we  stndy  the  vast  field  of  organic 
mechanics,  we  shall  find  in  one  species  the  roagh 
sketch  of  a mechanical  idea  ; in  another,  tbe 
finished  development.  In  one  animal  different 
modes  of  motion,  in  different  media,  or  under 
different  circamstances,  are  provided  for  with 
almost  equal  facility.  In  others,  one  power  or 
mode  of  action  is  imperfectly,  or  at  least,  un- 
gracefully,  developed,  for  the  sake  of  the  more 
perfect  performance  of  a different  and  more  im- 
portant function.  In  very  many  cases,  a single 
mode  of  action  is  alone  contemplated  ; and  it  is 
generally  in  these  cases  that  tbe  movement  of 
the  creature  strikes  us  with  the  highest  admira- 
tion. Thus,  if  we  take  the  instance  of  a small 
river  fish, — a case  familiar  to  so  many  of  us  from 
childhood, — nothing  can  be,  as  movement,  more 
perfectly  graceful  than  the  dart  of  the  dace 
through  a river,  or  tbe  playful  hovering  of  a 
group  of  large  spotted  minnows  at  the  tail  of  a 
waterfall.  Lay  either  creature  on  the  grass,  and 
its  convulsive  leaps  only  betoken  despair.  We 
have  here  tbe  mechanism  for  living  and  moving 
in  and  under  water  developed  to  a very  high 
degree,  and  no  other  locomotive  mechanism 
developed  at  all.  If  we  compare  with  this  the 
case  of  an  aqnatio  bird,  we  shall  see,  in  the 
latter,  a combination,  or  rather  a succession,  of 
mechanical  movements,  intended  to  be  eff'ected 
under  very  different  conditions  ; and  in  which 
the  facility,  and  therefore  the  grace  and  beauty, 
of  the  less  customary  action  is  sacrificed  to  the 
greater  ease  of  the  structure  for  performing 
the  more  ordinary  or  principal  functions. 
Thus,  in  tbe  flat-billed  water-birds,  which 
find  their  chief  sustenance  in  the  vegetation 
that  grows  at  the  bottom  of  our  streams, 
we  have  creatures  wbich  share  three  distinct 
methods  or  media  of  existence.  They  are 
essentially  birds,  that  is  to  say,  feathered,  flying, 
creatnres;  and  their  bony  framework  is  built  on 
the  plan  common  to  this  great  class  of  vertebrated 
animals.  But  to  obtain  their  food  they  have  to 
dive,  or  at  all  events  to  reach  tbe  bottom  of 
shallow  streams,  lakes,  or  ponds.  And,  as 
ai.u-ial  animals,  not  water-breathers,  but  water- 
haunters,  it  is  important  for  them  to  bo  able 
to  float.  Thus  we  see  that  the  duck  is  so 
built  as  to  form  a very  perfect  float,  to 
wbich  the  short  flattened  feet  serve  as  paddles, 
equally  effective  to  propel  the  creature  over  tho 
surface  of  the  water,  or  to  urge  it,  in  spite  of  its 
natural  flotation,  to  the  bottom.  Thus  it  is, 
while  floating  or  diving  that  the  birds  of  the  duck 
tribe,  the  anatida,  appear  to  most  advantage. 

This  same  mechanical  structure  is  slightly 
varied,  according  to  size  and  to  habit,  in  other 
birds  of  the  same  family.  Hence,  the  flamingo, 
which  is  a wading  duck,  not  reqniring  to  dive, 
can  walk  readily  on  its  long  stilts,  either  in 
water  or  on  land  j while  its  long  neck  enables  it 
to  mow  the  vegetation  at  the  bottom  of  the  shal- 
lows which  it  haunts,  with  its  inverted  beak,  as 
with  a scythe.  Tbe  swan,  again,  a larger  bird 
than  the  duck,  can  obtain  its  food  for  the  most 
part  by  reason  of  the  length  of  its  neck.  It  is 
thus  more  of  a floater  than  of  a diver.  Its  wings 
act  as  sails  to  the  snowy  barque,  on  which  it 
bears  its  cygnets  when  newly  hatched.  Its  motion 
on  the  water  is  perfect  grace.  In  flight  it  is 
higher  and  stronger,  and  in  walk  far  less  un- 
graceful, than  the  duck ; because  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  make  such  careful  provision  for  the 
unusual  difficulty  (to  a bird)  of  diving.  On  the 
other  hand  both  flight  and  walk  are  almost  im- 
possible to  the  auk.  It  stands  like  a doll,  with 
its  egg  under  its  foot,  when  driven  to  the  lofty 
cliffs  where  it  incubates,  by  the  necessity  of  a 
dry  nest  for  its  egg.  It  throws  itself  headlong 
into  the  sea  when  alarmed  ; but  when  once  inits 
natural  element  flies  beneath  the  surface  with  a 
movement  as  rapid  and  graceful  as  that  of  a 
veritable  fish. 

We  might  easily  extend  the  list  of  instances 
of  what  is  beautiful  in  movement.  Nothing  is 
more  striking,  in  this  respect,  than  the  difference 
in  human  movements.  In  one  man  or  woman 
every  action  is  graceful  ; in  another  every 
movement  is  awkward,  angular,  jerking.  Civi- 
lisation is  in  itself  adverse  to  the  beauty  of 
human  motion.  It  supplies  this  defect  by 
artifice.  It  teaches  us  to  dance,  to  walk,  to  ride. 
Uncivilised  races,  for  tho  most  part,  aro  more 
beautiful  in  their  natural  movements  than  civi- 
lised raoes;  unclad  people  than  clothed  people. 
Most  restricted  and  graceless  of  all  are  those  who 
are  driven,  either  by  tbe  exigencies  of  climate  or 
by  poverty  to  adopt  heavy,  inelastic  clothing, 
which  they  habitually  wear.  The  Esquimaux 
look  to  US  much  like  so  many  seals.  The  thick 
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Lobnailed  boot  of  the  English  rustic  wastes  the 
mnsclea  of  his  calf;  and  produces  a shuffling, 
shaiubUng  gait,  which  painfully  contrasts  with 
the  elastic  tread  of  the  unshod  Italtau  peasant. 
The  traces  of  the  former  on  the  eoil  are  like  deep 
hoof-marks  ; those  of  the  latter,  when  with  wet 
feet  he  has  left  marks  on  the  stone  pitching 
nf  his  mountain  paths,  are  frequently  seen  as  an 
elliptical,  fullowed  by  a round,  patch  ; the  in. 
step  being  so  arched  that  the  foot  does  not  touch 
the  ground  between  the  ball  of  the  toes  and  the 
heel. 

Connected  with  beauty  of  movement  is  that 
which  is  the  most  subtle,  and  probably  the  most 
powerful,  of  all  manifestations  of  beauty,  namely, 
that  of  expression.  The  pathognomy  of  the 
human  face,  or  the  indications  given,  by  the  play 
of  its  mobile  parts,  of  the  emotions  of  the  mind, 
is  a subject  that  is  rather  to  be  apprehended  by 
the  instinct,  than  to  be  reduced  to  rule  by  the 
man  of  science.  It  is,  of  course,  the  great  study, 
whether  professedly  or  not,  of  the  sculptor  and 
of  the  painter.  It  is  a subject  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  student  of  art.  Much  more  is 
known  about  it  (as  far  as  our  acquaintance  with 
the  matter  goes)  by  the  actor  than  by  any  other 
class  of  artists.  It  varies  not  only  ethnologi- 
cally,  but  with  a secular  variation.  Thepatho- 
gnomic  conceptions  of  the  time  of  Phidias  were  not 
the  same  as  those  of  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great ; nor  were  these  the  same  as  those  of  the 
age  of  Augustus  or  ofllaclrian.  So  it  has  been 
in  later  times.  TbeVenetiana  of  to-day,  readily 
to  be  distinguished  as  they  are  from  the  Floren- 
tines,  are  not  the  Venetians  of  the  time  ofTitian. 
The  Englishmen  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
were  far  other  men,  in  bearing  and  in  pathognomic 
expression,  than  the  Englishmen  of  the  time  of 
Ileynolds  and  of  Gainsborough.  The  English 
women  painted  by  Millais  hardly  seem  to  share 
the  nationality  of  some  of  the  exquisite  portraits 
of  Reynolds,  of  Gainsborough,  and,  as  we  lately 
took  occasion  to  remark,  of  llomney.  An  appa. 
rition  among  us  of  a face  and  form  like  that  of 
Lady  Hamilton  at  her  spinning-wheel  would 
cause  something  like  a social  convulsion.  Now, 
if  we  run  down  the  long  gamut  of  art  that  lies 
between  Phidias  (and,  no  doubt,  the  Greek 
painters)  and  Gainsborough,  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  great  artists  of  all  times  did  not 
invent  their  subjects.  They  raised  them,  may  be, 
into  a higher  dignity  than  that  of  their  ordinary 
life.  They  seized  the  highest  conception, — the 
noblest  aud  purest  pathognomical  e.xpre8sion  of 
the  finest  physiognomic  and  symmetric  beauty  of 
their  time, — and  they  stamped  it  in  marble,  in 
bronze,  in  onyx,  or  in  pigments.  But  they  did 
not  conceive  a Venus,  or  a Madonna,  or  a great 
court  lady,  oat  of  their  own  brains.  They  re- 
flected the  figures  that  walked  aoross  the  stage 
of  their  day.  They  reflected  them,  it  is  true,  not 
in  ill-coloured  aud  ill-polished  glass,  but  in 
that  pure  crystal  which  belongs  to  the  optic 
art  of  genius.  But  the  highest  praise  of  the 
artist  ever  was  that  of  fidelity  to  the  life  of  his 
time. 

We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclu.sion  that 
there  has  been  a long,  secular,  pathognomic, 
and  physiognomic  change  in  the  Aryan  race  that 
has  kept  pace  with  the  changes  effected  in  the 
intellectual  conceptions,  the  moral  ideas,  and  the 
social  and  domestic  habits  of  tbetime.  Placing 
side  by  side  such  a view  of  the  growth  and 
development  (whether  for  good  or  for  evil)  of  the 
intellectual,  emotional,  spiritual  inner  life,  and 
of  the  change  in  pathognomic  expression,  no 
less  than  in  arms,  attire,  and  habitual  posture, 
presented  to  us  by  long  surcesaiunB  of  noble 
historical  portraitures,  we  cannot  refuse  ad- 
miration at  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
external  reflects  the  internal  life.  We  see, 
os  we  could  never  do  apart  from  por- 
traitore,  how  the  beauty  (or  its  abesnee)  of 
form,  and  feature,  aud  posture  (which  in- 
volves movement),  translates  and  signifies  the 
character  of  the  inner  life.  And  we  are  im. 
pressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  are 
deeper  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  study  of 
human  beauty  than  were  imagined  even  by 
that  great  pioneer  of  pathognomic  study, 
the  venerable  Lavater  himself. 


THE  LAKE  DRAINAGE  OF  HOLLAND. 

Thb  Netherlands  Minister,  speaking  at  the 
Civil  Engineers’  banquet,  referred  to  the  pro- 
jected drainage  of  the  Zuyder  Z;e.  This  im- 
mense  work,  which,  it  is  well  known,  has 
been  long  in  contemplation,  will  probably 
be  finally  determined  upon  forthwith  j is 


expected  to  coat  a total  enm  of  about 
16,000,0001. 5 will  reclaim  from  the  waters  avast 
area  of  cultivable  land  ; and  may  be  completed 
within  a period  of  sixteen  years.  There  have 
been  so  many  examples,  in  Dutch  history,  of  suc- 
cessful conflicts  with  the  sea,  that  any  failures 
of  similar  enterprises,  soberly  undertaken,  appear 
improbable  ; but  this  is  an  undertaking  npon  an 
especially  gigantic  scale,  though  not  very  much 
more  so,  probably,  than  that  which  gave 
back  the  Lake  of  Haarlem  to  the  land.  There 
the  cylinders  of  the  pumping-engines  employed 
were  of  almost  unprecedented  diameter,  and  the 
resnlts  of  a day’s  labour  were  often  astonnding. 
Holland,  however,  added  enormously  to  her 
wealth  by  this  speculation,  as  she  will  doubtless 
do  by  its  successor.  Of  course,  the  geographical 
constitution  of  the  conntry,  so  to  speak,  is  per- 
fectly familiar  to  tho  world  ; it  is  a region 
wherein  the  rivers  flow,  frequently,  above  the 
level  of  the  plains,  and  wherein  these  plains  have 
continually  been  invaded  from  the  ocean.  So 
ranch  being  understood,  it  is  essential  only  to 
point  out  the  process  by  which  the  Dutch  are 
attaining  their  grand  triumph  over  the  accidents 
of  nature.  To  the  celebrated  dykes  no  allusion 
is  necessary;  they  are  historical,  and  described 
in  every  guide-book.  But  the  stupendous  woik 
about  to  be  commenced  may  justify,  perhaps,  a 
glance  at  the  means  by  which  they  are  accom- 
plished.  They  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
public  board,  whose  officials  are,  in  relays,  per- 
petoally  on  the  watch,  and  several  years  ago 
they  determined  to  empty  the  basin  of  the  great 
Haarlem  Lake,  a comparatively  modern  forma- 
tion, beneath  the  waves  of  which  many  a 
village  lay.  It  grew  into  a stormy  flood; 
naval  fights  were  fought  npon  its  surface, 
not  a few  wrecks  were  sunk  in  its  depths, 
and  yet  the  Hollanders  conceived  the  idea  of 
draining  it  dry.  Its  fate  was  decided,  in  fact, 
when  in  1836,  'its  overflow  reached  to  the  very 
gates  of  Amsterdam.  The  notion  had  been 
entertained  before.  In  1613  an  engineer  of  North 
Holland  had  offered,  with  four  hundred  millions 
of  florins,  to  raise  up  this  huge  body  of  water, 
and  cast  it  into  the  sea.  But  he  must  have  had 
the  wind,  not  less  than  the  windmills,  under  his 
command  in  order  to  succeed.  Numerous  other 
projects  followed,  but  ail  were  futile.  Steam- 
power  alone  could  solve  the  difficulty,  and,  in 
18i0,  the  Dutch,  in  their  own  modest  manner, 
sent  to  England  for  the  requisite  machinery,  such 
as  cleared  her  mines  down  to  the  lowest  depths; 
yet  this  was  not  wholly  applicable  to  the  lake  of 
Haarlem,  and  it  was  not  until  eight  years  later 
that  the  real  task  was  begun,  when  a mighty 
apparatus,  styled  by  its  constructors  ‘‘  The  Leegh- 
VYater,”  after  the  inventor,  with  two  of  lesser  pro- 
portions,  were  set  to  work,  and  are  working  to  this 
day,  though  simply  to  carry  off  the  oozings.  The 
edifice  containing  the  engine  is  a round  tower 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  drained  basin,  and 
reared  upon  a forest  of  piles.  Nothing  more 
lemarkable  of  its  bind  is  to  be  seen  anywhere 
in  Europe.  It  resembles  a fortress  rather  than 
any  other  conslruction  in  architecture.  The 
details  of  the  machinery  itself  are  colossal,  and 
include  eleven  pumps  of  a power  to  excite 
astonishment,  which,  in  the  course  of  thirty-nine 
months,  disgorged  a million-million  cubic  yards 
of  water,  and  consumed  enough  coals  to  exhaust 
a mine.  The  bed  of  the  lake  thus  drained,  and 
divided  into  parcels  of  reasonable  size,  sold  at  a 
splendid  rate,  and  its  nakedness  was  speedily 
covered  by  a rich  vegetation.  At  first,  naturally, 
only  a few  cabins  were  erected  where  the  sea 
had  so  often  wreaked  its  violence  npon  the  land  ; 
especially  as  it  was  found  that  not  a vestige  of 
the  former  habitations  had  survived  these  re- 
peated floods;  but  the  earlier  harvests  soon 
attracted  speculators,  and  Haarlem  vale  became 
one  of  the  most  prolific  polders  in  Holland. 
At  the  outset  all  was  irregularity.  Now, 
the  wbo’e  space  is  marked  out  in  districts, 
traversed  by  roads  and  canals,  sprinkled 
with  villages  and  churches,  shaded  by  avenues 
of  trees,  and  alive  with  windmills.  For, 
although  the  Dutch  discovered  that  these  could 
not  drain  their  lake,  they  retained  their  prefer- 
ence  for  them, — upon  economical  grounds, — to 
facilitate  their  domestic  industry.  This  work 
accomplished,  they  turned  to  the  more  humble 
operation  of  emptying  the  basin  of  the  Leymeer, 
and  then  arose  the  project,  startling  in  its  magni- 
tude, cf  drying  up  the  bottom  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
This  scheme,  to  which  the  Netherlands  Minister 
alluded  the  other  evening,  was  long  regarded  as 
utopian  and  chimerical;  but  the  Dutch  genius 
in  the  direction  of  hydraulics  would  appear  to 
be  dauntlessly  audacious,  and  it  has  been  per- 


sisted  in  until  the  Government  view  it  with 
approval.  The  great  maker  of  mills  and  pomps, 
Leegh. Water,  never  doubted  the  matter,  as  a 
possibility,  though  he  acknowledged  tho  natural 
differences  existing  between  the  Zuyder  Zee  and 
the  Haarlem  Lake.  The  former  bad  fixed 
boundaries,  so  that  there  was  a definite  area 
within  which  the  works  could  be  carried  on ; its 
waters,  in  fact,  were  distinctly  confined  and 
limited;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  communi- 
cates with  tho  North  Sea  by  a broad  outlet,  so 
that  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  is  not  to  be 
easily  computed.  Nevertheless,  the  engineers  of 
Holland  are  not  to  be  deterred.  If  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  they  urge,  in  their  last  statement,  is  in  want 
of  barriers,  they  will  construct  barriers  for  it; 
they  will  isolate  tho  gulf  from  the  outer 
waters  by  means  of  an  insuperable  dyke  ; they 
will  turn  aside  tho  streams  which  at  present 
ccuiribute  to  keep  it  full ; their  country  requires 
this  soil,  and  must  have  it.  The  Dutch  are  not 
dreamers ; they  are  exceedingly  apt  pupils  in 
the  mechanical  arts;  they  are  slow  to  resolve, 
but  tenacious  of  their  resolutions  when  once 
formed,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  defeated  in  this  more  than  in  their 
other  bold  engineering  enterprises. 

However,  the  drainage  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
and  its  conversion  into  what  the  French  call  a 
prairie,  is  nob  merely  an  exLensiou  of  the  grand 
project  carried  out  in  respect  to  the  Haarlem 
lake  ; itis  intimately  connected  with  the  Holland 
ship-canal,  which  was  designed  as  a direct 
channel  between  the  North  Sea  and  Amsterdam. 
That  enterprise  was  to  supersede,  in  point  of 
magnitude  and  importance,  the  entire  network 
of  inferior  canals  with  which  the  country  was 
reticulated,  and  it  has  been  in  active  progress  for 
several  years  past.  The  Dutch  capital,  through 
an  accident,  and  unfortunately  for  itself,  was 
built,  it  has  been  said,  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  kingdom,  and  there  is  some  truth  in 
tho  remark.  No  doubt,  after  the  terrific  siege 
of  Antwerp,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  became 
an  active  and  flourishing  port,  but  the  Znyder 
Zee  was  destroying  it  all  the  time.  The  spacious 
water-bed  continued  to  silt  up  in  all  directions  ; 
bars  were  formed  across  tho  navigable  passages, 
which  no  amount  of  dredging  would  keep  clear; 
sand  banks  rose  through  the  open  water ; the 
mouth  cf  the  Y was  practically  closed ; vessels 
had  to  discharge  thtir  cargoes  outs'de,  or  be 
lifted  into  the  port  by  means  of  camels  ; bat  it 
became  evident,  either  that  Amsterdam  mast 
sink,  like  Venice — her  patrician  prototype — into 
a commercial  ruin,  or  open  for  herself  fresh  out- 
lets.  First,  the  ship-canal  to  the  Helder  was 
undertaken  by  Blanker,  an  ergincer  whose 
memory  is  held  in  high  renown  all  through 
Holland.  It  was  finished  in  1825,  aud,  for  those 
days,  was  a considerable  work,  with  a length  of 
fifey-one  miles,  a bottom  breadth  of  31  ft.,  and 
a surface  of  12-1  ft.,  a depth  of  21  ft.,  and  lock-gate 
foundations  carried  down  to  a depth  at  which 
the  land  of  even  this  watery  region  becomes 
solid.  The  voyage  from  the  Dutch  metropolis 
to  the  sea  was  thus  reduced  to  from  two 
days  and  a half  to  three-fourths  of  a day. 
Yeb  this  by  no  means  answered  the  require- 
ments of  that  merchant  population  which 
had  once  taken  on  initiative  in  visiting  the 
most  distant  waters  of  the  world.  The  outside 
navigation  still  remained  dangerous,  circuitous, 
and  liable  to  disastrous  interruptions.  Therefore, 
another  scheme,  much  more  vast,  was  projected, 
Mr.  Hawkshaw  and  M.  Disch  being  the  engineers. 
They  drew  a line  from  the  inletat  which  Amster. 
dam  is  seated  on  the  Y,  extending,  with  only 
three  bends,  to  the  North  Sea,  and  intended  to 
establish  a direct  communication  with  London, 
and  avoiding  the  tedious  transit  by  way  of 
Rotterdam,  while,  at  the  same  time  it  would 
create  a valuable  Harbour  of  Refuge  at  a 
point  where  one  had  long  been  imperatively 
needed.  Of  this  immense  addition  to  the 
national  facilities  for  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, the  cost  was  originally  estimated  at 
2,225,0001. ; but  against  that  total  was  set 
a handsome  amount  to  be  derived  from 
the  drainage  of  lands,  about  twenty  thousand 
acres  in  extent,  hitherto  flowed  over  by  the 
waters  of  the  Y and  the  Wijkermeer.  through 
both  of  which  the  new  route  passes.  The  former 
begins  at  Welsen  and  ends  at  Spoordam,  while 
the  latter  runs  a somewhat  indeterminate  coarse, 
farther  from  the  sea,  and  nearer  to  Amsterdam. 
A nation  that  has  executed,  and  still  contem- 
plates,  with  ever  - enhanced  courage,  these 
gigantic  works,  may  be  proud  of  its  engineering 
geniup,  no  matter  what  share  in  them  is  al- 
lotted  to  the  supervision  of  English  skill. 
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ANTIQUE  TROY,  AND  ITS  ART 
TEACHINGS. 

SuRRouxDED  as  we  now  are  by  moderniama 
and  '■  improvementa,”  it  must  be  at  times  useful 
and  improving  — and  may  remind  ua  of  our 
wliereaboots — to  glance  for  a moment  at  some 
of  the  thoughts  and  doings  of  the  distant  Past  of 
art.  Time  waa  when  but  little  could  be  aeon  of 
this,  but  the  spirit  of  modern  research  has  been 
at  work  so  vigorously  and  persistently  that  the 
secrets  so  long  preserved  of  that  Past  have  been, 
step  by  step,  revealed,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties 
cud  apparent  impossibilities.  It  would  be  a 
cnrions  thing  to  find  out  precisely  when,  and  by 
what  nationality,  the  first  efforts  at  ornament 
were  made.  To  get  even  a glimpse,  however 
dim  and  indistinct,  of  such  primitive  efforts  at 
arr.prodnction,  would  seem  to  be  all  but  iuipos- 
sible  ; but,  impossible  as  it  seems,  it  has,  without 
doubt,  been  done, — at  least  approximately  j and 
that  not  in  ono  special  case  only,  but  in  many. 
Wo  here  toncb  only  on  one  particular  instance 
•>f  this,  and  a most  instructive  one  it  is.  It  takes 
118  to  the  first  beginnings  of  art-action.  No 
individualised  style  of  art  or  building  has  had 
greater  influence  over  the  minds  and  sentiments 
of  men  than  the  world-famons  Greek  ; and  when 
gazing  with  wonder  on  the  perfection  of  work 
xhe  Greek  race  attained  to,  we  can  hardly,  every- 
now  and  then,  help  asking  for  some  account  of 
ifs  very  first  beginnings,  and  for  examples  of 
its  earliest  forms,  and  as  to  how  it  grew  out  of 
the  Greek  mind,  and,  it  must  needs  be  added, 
from  the  Greek  hand. 

In  the  first  place,  as  all  know,  there  are  speci- 
mens of  “Archaic”  Greek  work  to  be  found  in 
most  museums  of  antiquities,  coming  from 
various  notable  Greek  cities  and  towns  and  iso- 
lated  places,  the  very  names  of  many  of  them 
lorgotteu.  But  we  see  in  these  remains,  in  frag- 
ments of  ornament,  in  broken  columns  and  en- 
tablatnres,  and  in  fragments  of  metal  work,  the 
' i-c7inic  work,  so  to  phrase,  it,  of  the  old  Greek 
artist  and  workman.  This  is  more  or  less  familiar 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters.  But 
‘ liei*e  is  yet  another  phase  of  the  inquiry  which 
has  hardly  been  tooched  on,  little  or  nothing 
having  been  done  in  it.  We  refer  to  the  yet 
older  work, — the  rude  “ornamentation,”  to  limit 
our  inquiry, — that  must  have  preceded  the 
archaic  work  itself.  Such  rude  work  must  have 
been  that  of  a people  in  a yet  more  primitive 
state,  and  less  advanced.  Indeed,  to  produce  it, 
the  Greek,  or  those  who  lived  near  him,  and  were 
like  him,  must  have  been  in  a very  rough  and 
well-nigh  savage  state.  The  perfected  Greek 
work  of  the  Parthenon  we  can  well  take  the 
measure  of,  and  of  the  archaic  work  which  must 
needs  have  preceded  it,  bub  of  the  work  which 
went  before  that  it  is,  in  the  case  of  the  Greek, 
a little  difficult  to  apprehend,  or  may  be  even  to 
imagine  it.  What  did  the  rude  Greek  mau  do 
when  he  first  put  his  band  to  art-work  ? Im- 
penetrable is  the  mystery,  says  the  guide-book, 
which  hangs  over  the  early  history  of  the  Greek. 
-Most  surely  this  is  so,  bub,  neverthless,  we  may 
get  a little  insight,  by  a glance  at  old  Troy,— 
a city  where  he  did  so  much. 

It  has  remained  for  an  enthusiastic  and  a per- 
severing  German  and  his  wife  to  find  the  very 
foundations,  as  he  thinks,  of  the  moat  famous  of 
antique  cities,  and  the  yet  older  rains  on  which 
it  was  built.  Ilium,  or  Troy, — who  has  not 
heard  of  it,  and  wondered  and  dreamed  about  it 
and  longed  to  know  a something  absoloteiy 
certain  about  it,  and  the  dates  of  its  foundation 
and  final  destruction,  both  of  them  time-marks 
III  the  world’s  history  ? As  to  the  chronology  of 
Troy,  we  have  but  tbe  general  supposition  of 
occurred  about 

. . this  date,  with  Homer’s  own  list 

before  the  war,  takes  us  to  about 
1.100  B.C.  for  the  foundation  of  the  city  Un. 
certain  dates  these,  but,  still,  better  than  none 
and  at  least  approximatively  true  they  mast  be! 

A date  is  of  much  assistance  in  the  effort  to  get 
at  a true  insight  of  past  art,  and  leads  at  times 
to  a knowledge  of  where  it  originally  came  from 
and  what  It  was  most  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
when  not  purely  and  solely  indigenous,  and  an  art 
per  se.  Throngb  many  long  centuries,  therefore 
we  must  needs  look  back,  and  carry  onrselves! 
for  a glance  at  old  Troy  town  and  its  surrouad! 
ings,  and  at  the  men  in  it,  and  at  their  ways  of 
work,  artistically  and  otherwise.  Mainly  the 
same  human  wants  are  everywhere,  and  all  tbe 
M-orld  over,  the  difference  lying  in  the  artistic 
• organisation  of  the  different  nations  and  indi- 
^ idnals,  and  not  a little  in  the  divine  character 
' -of  the  materials  which  nature  has  provided  in 


each  separate  locality.  The  Greek  did  his  own 
work  m his  own  way,  and  this  it  is  that  makes 
his  work  yet  live.  It  must  be  kept  well  in  mind, 
in  the  effort  to  get  'at  some  ocular  certainty 
on  the  subject  of  old  Troy,  that  its  great  singer 
himself  lived  long  after  its  destruction, — so  long, 
indeed,  that  many  have  doubted  of  the  very 
existence  of  such  a place,  and  have  considered  it 
as  the  result  of  the  mere  invention  of  the  poet. 
/Is  could  never  have  seen  the  palace  of  Kin</ 
Priam,  or  the  Soman  Gate,  or  Ilium’s  Tower  All 
these  had  long  been  buried.  He  knew  of  them 
only  by  hearsay.  Nothing  about  it  can  be  more 
convincing  than  Homer’s  own  testimony  : 

T>  . “We  ourselves 

But  hear  from  rumour’s  voice,  and  nothing  kuow, 

Who  were  the  chiels  and  mighty  lords  of  Ureece,” 

which  is  Lord  Derby’s  accurate  rendering  of 
Homer’s  own  express  words.  But  with  all  this 
It  may  be  well  concluded  that  ho  must  have  seen 
all  about  him  in  tbe  age  in  which  he  lived,  a 
mode  of  life,  and  life  surroundings,  much  of  the 
same  kind,  so  that  it  amounts  to  all  but  the  same 
thing  to  118.  Thus  in  the  “Iliad”  we  do  see  tbe 
Troy  of  old  time;  and  in  the  dtibris  on  the  Troad 
ground  on  which  the  city  stood,  we  get  every 
now  and  then  a glimpse  of  the  actualities  of  the 
place, — the  thick,  rough  stone  walla,  the  frag, 
meats  of  ‘‘  Classic  ” art  in  its  first  beginnings, 
its  goldsmith’s  and  its  silversmith’s  work,  frag! 
merits  of  its  warriors’  armour,  and  a multitude 
of  other  things  common  to  humanity  all  the 
world  over.  And  even  more  : we  may  here  see, 
according  to  Dr.  Schliemann,  even  evidences  of 
the  progressive  decline  in  “civilisation  ” among 
the  successive  inhabitants  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  old  and  world-famous  city  stood.  How  very 
much  more  might  be  said  and  hinted  at  hero,  but 
there  is  one  most  curious  and  puzzling  matter 
connected  with  these  remarkable  discoveries  by 
Dr.  Sohhemann,  which  must  not  be  omitted. 
We  can  bub  glance  at  it.  Vast  numbers  of  ob- 
jects were  found  by  him  when  excavating  for  tbe 
foundations  of  old  Troy,  and  among  them  a mul- 
tuude  of  small  objects  in  terra-cotta,  called 
‘ whorls,”  objects  like  large  necklace-beada  in 
shape,  and  with  a circular  hole  pierced  through 
them,  as  if  for  stringing  them.  Many  have  been 
the  conjectures  hazarded  as  to  their  precise  use. 
Some  of  them  are  most  elaborately  “orna- 
mented”; and  if  the  use  of  these  whorls  or 
beads  is  a puzzle,  not  less  so  is  the  meaning  of 
the  ornamental  patterns  and  designs  incised  on 
them.  It  may  be  explained  generally  that  the 
character  of  the  “ornamentation”  on  these 
whorls  is  as  like  as  possible  to  that  rude  orna. 
ment  always  to  be  found  on  tbe  common  objects 
m use  among  all  primitive  tribes  of  men  all  the 

world  over,— a subject  well  worth  more  attention 

than  It  has  as  yet  received.  The  learned  doctor 
says  he  should  be  right  pleased  and  delighted  if 
“ but  a clue  ” could  be  got  to  the  meaning  of  but 
a portion  of  the  puzzling  ornament  he  so  often 
and  curiously  gazed  at.  He  himself  hazards  a 
number  of  conjectures  about  it,  not  a few  of 
t em  not  a little  startling.  May  we  hint  at  a 
conjecture  ? In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  drawing  of  all  rude  nations,  as  the 
Greeks  and  the  Trojans  certainly  were  at  that 
time,  is  either  the  result  of  a combination  of 
Hues,  as  the  zig-zag,  or  of  short  lines  in  a 
regular  row,  or  of  circles,  or  of  dots,  or  of  rays 
from  a central  point,  and  so  on,  in  almost  in- 
finite variety  ; or  it  is  the  direct  representation 
by  the  simplest  outlines,  of  tbe  common  forms 
of  things  around  them,  of  animal  life  more 
especially. 

Sometimes  ic  is  simply  suggestive  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life  immediately  around 
them,  and  close  to  them.  Dr.  Schliemann  inci- 
dentally  remarks,  that  the  plain  of  the  Troad, 
on  which  Ilium  was  built,  swarms  with  insect 
life  of  all  kinds ; so  much  so,  that  these  crea- 
tures,  in  numbers  infinite,  are  to  be  found  every, 
where,  and  are  not  to  be  avoided  or  got  rid  of. 
Scorpions,  the  hideous  centipede,  spiders,  beetles, 
flies  of  all  kinds  there  are  without  number,  and 
ol  portentous  size  sometimes.  The  Trojans  of 
old  must  have  had  other  and  powerful  enemies 
besides  their  glorious  human  ones,  and  these 
sculptured  and  incised  “whorls”  sufficiently 
prove  it,  for  they  are  everywhere  drawn  on  them 
and  their  forms  evidently  imprinted  on  the  minds 
of  tbeir  artist  workmen.  The  dangerous  scorpion 
could  not  be  missed,  and  it  is  seen  depicted  in 
rude  and  disjointed  oatlines  perpetually,  with 
venomous  tail,  legs,  and  forceps,  and  by  its  side 
what  18  evidently  meant  for  the  insect’s  egg. 

spite  of  its  rudeness  so 
lifelike,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one 
could  mistake  it.  It  is  really  wonderful  to  note 


how  lifelike  animal  forms  are  represented  by  the 
rudest  people  here  as  all  the  world  over.  Certainlv 
the  Trojans, — if  this  be  Trojan  ground,—  were  not 
behind  any.  Another  form  is  that  of  the  ante- 
lope, among  four-footed  larger  animals,  and  the 
mode  of  its  representation  explains  at  a glance 
how  the  form  of  anything  living  was  caught  by 
the  eye  of  the  old  artist,  and  rudely  depicted  by 
simple  lines,  and  scratches,  and  dots.  Dr. 
Schliemann  himself  here  recognises  the  form  of 
the  antelope,  and  it  is  plain  that  it  is  so.  It  is 
the  rudest  of  all  possible  drawing. 

It  may  be  noted,  and  it  explains  much  that  is 
puzzling,  and  is  a curious  instance  and  proof  of 
the^  workman’s  fondness  for  the  representation 
of  insect  life,— the  insect  life  about  him,— that 
some  of  these  whorls  are  covered  with  the 
drawings  of  the  disjointed  legs  of  the  insect, 
with  the  body  of  it  in  the  midst,  and  though 
these^have  been  strangely  mistaken  for  “insorip- 
tions,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  was 
intended  if  but  the  drawing  of  the  perfect  insect 
is  just  looked  at.  The  hideous  centipede  was 
not  forgotten,  nor  the  spider,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  species  ; nor  two  and  four  winged  flies  ; 
and  other  insect  forms  are  to  be  seen,  for  which 
it  may  be  hard  to  find  life  originals,  but  doubtless 
such  would  be  found  readily  afier  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
great  Trojan  plain.  The  whole  subject  is,  as  wo 
have  said,  well  worth  more  careful  study,  for, 
however  rode  the  work  of  those  Old  World’ 
workmen,  they  have  at  least  left  behind  them 
evidences  of  their  skill  of  hand,  rough  as  it  is, 
and  of  their  keenness  of  eyesight.  Their  work, 
such  as  it  is,  is  autographic,  and  we  may  see 
clearly  and  convincingly  enough  that  tbe  rude 
artist,  whose  thought  covered  a “ whorl  ” with 
some  fanciful  device  or  other,  was  at  the  same 
time  the  executant  workman  and  draughtsman. 
He  inscribed  his  name,  not  in  written  letters,  it 
is  true,  but  his  “ handwriting  ” is  there  notwith- 
standing; and  though  we,  like  Homer  of  old, 
nothing  know”  of  his  name  or  presence,  yet 
do  we  see  the  work  he  did,  and  the  impressions 
of  his  mind  and  hand  ! He  yet  live-i  in  his  work. 

It  IS  to  be  further  noticed  that  a detailed 
examination  of  these  strange  and  rude  render- 
ingg  of  animal  life  takes  ns  at  once,  not  only  into 
the  depths  of  a primeval  time,  but  to  the  verv 
infancy  and  first  beginnings  of  art  and  drawing. 
This  is  a subject  of  some  interest  just  now,  as 

there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  our  present, 

though  apparently  so  ample,  and  certainly 
costly. --apparatus  for  art  cultivation  lacks  a 
something.  ^ There  is  a feeling  of  uneasiness 
and  dissatisfaction  at  things  artistic  as  they 
now  are.  That  a something  else  is  needed 
there  cannot  be  a doubt,  though  no  one  perhaps 
can  very  clearly  see  what  that  something 
Ja.  The  tendency  of  the  age  is  towards  a 
meohanical  production  of  all  things.  The  Old 
World  plan  of  work  was  the  very  reverse  of  it  as 
is  here  seen,  on  the  Plains  of  Troy.  All  was  lia’nd- 
work,  however  rude  and  uneducated  it  may  have 
been;  and  such  work  must  always,  irrespective 
of  its  antiquity,  infinitely  surpass  in  interest  any 
work  the  result  only  of  mechanism,  however 
perfect  and  ingenious,  and  imitative  of  artistic 
hand-work  as  it  may  be.  Fnit  Hium/— and  yet 
is ; for  in  the  pages  of  the  poet,  and  in  these 
scattered  remains  of  it,  buried  for  so  many  ages 
in  its  dust,  we  may  now  see  it,  and  its  iuhabi- 
tante,  and  their  surroundings,  and  more  or  less 
their  way  of  life,— imperfectly  enough,  it  may 
be,  and  dimly ; but  there  it  is,  and  we  may  profit 
by  sometimes  glancing  at  it,  and  making  an 
effort  to  read  a little  in  it.  The  antique  Greek 
and  Trojan  times,  and  ways  of  life,  are  gone 
that  is  certain  ; bub  when  we  think  of  what  they 
did  for  both  mind  and  body,  we  may  ask,  even 
while  studying  these  rude  beginnings  of  art  from 
so  historic  a site,  are  we  now,  in  spite  of  art 
reforms,  in  the  right  road  to  a living  result  ? 

lazpeuditare  on,  the  Bridges  of  Xiondou, 

A Parliamentary  return  just  issued  shows  that 
during  the  present  century  the  Corporation  of 
the  city  of  London  have  expended  out  of  their 
Bridge  Estates  1,129,8167.  on  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  London  Bridge,  367,4867.  on  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
and  119,8627.  on  the  purchase  and  maintenance 
of  Southwark  Bridge,  — making  a total  of 
1,617,1647.  There  are  debts  outstanding 
charged  upon  the  Bridge  Estates,  in  respect 
of  rebuilding  London  Bridge  350,0007.,  and  in 
respect  of  ivbuilding  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  tbe 
purchase  of  Southwark  Bridge  265,0007  makin-.- 
a total  of  615,0007.  ° 
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THE  HIGH  TIDES  AND  THE 

embankment.  ; 

The  effect  of  the  moon  on  the  action  of  the 
tides  is  now  generally  recognised  as  so  imme- 
diate, that  whenever  a more  than  nsoally  bign 
tide  causes  any  damage  the  blame  is  in  most  cases 
attributed  directly  to  that  Inmioary.  Londoners 
have  within  the  last  few  months  expenooced  a 
saccession  of  higi  tides  in  the  Thames,  wh, oh, 
for  their  frequency  and  the  eiMnt  of  the  damage 
they  have  wrought,  have  been  nneqnalled.  A 
great  part  of  Lambeth  is  built  on  what  was 
L'ginally  marsh  land,  as  the  names  of  some  of 
its  streets,  such  as  the  Upper  Marsh  and  Lower 
Marsh,  testify.  Other  portions  were,  till  very 
recently,  the  site  of  basins  for  barges  and  of 
onnalB-as  the  name  of  the  “ Now  Out  reminds 
ns  Ore-  this  area  the  Thames  used  to  have  unin- 
terrupted access,  till  the  “-I  ™- 

claimed  the  unhealthy  waste,  and  built  a mass 
of  honses  on  a foundation  of  piles.  Walls  here 
and  embankments  there  served  to  keep  out  tho 
waters,  and  it  was  only  on  very  rare  oeoasions  that 
they  dared  to  invade  their  ancient  territory. 
Then  it  was  found  that  the  moon  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief;  but  as  her  evil  infinenoes 
proved  capable  of  obtaining  the  mastery  only  a, 
very  rare  intervals,  the  population  and  the 
authorities  determined  to  take  their  chance  of 
their  dwellings  being  flooded  and  their  property 
destroyed.  The  preoantions  adopted  for  keeping 
out  the  water  were  Euffloiont  for  ordinary  pnr- 
posee,  and  when  tho  extraordinary  occurrence  of 
L overflow  took  place  they  held  up  their  Wda 
in  dismay,  and  thought  evil  of  the  moon  When 
the  phenomenon  was  over,  and  the  evil  past  for 
a seLon.  they  let  fall  their  hands,  and  in  t me 
forgot  all  abont  the  matter.  Bat  these  inter, 
mittent  invasions  of  the  water  seem  now  to  ooonr 
periodically.  The  disease  has  heoome  chrome 
Ld  either  something  very  serions  most  bo  the 
matter  with  the  moon,  or  thero  mast  be  other 
evil  iofinences  at  work. 

“Whitaker’s  Almanac”  does  not  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  there  is  anything  amies  with  that 
orb  of  night ; and,  so  far  as  telescopic  mvestiga- 
tion  of  her  features  will  assist  us,  we  can  dis- 
cover no  traces  of  any  deviation  from  her  usual 
placidity.  Unfortunately,  the  opportunities  for 
Lamination  have  been  very  few  of  late,— heay 
clouds  bave  ob-enred  her  face  at  night,  as  clouds 
and  foc^  have  hidden  the  sun  from  sight  during  the 
day  Here,  however,  is  a probable  solution  ot 
thb  mystery.  The  past  autumn  and  vvinter  and 
the  present  spring  have  been  among  the  wettest 
on  iLord.  Heavy  and  continuoos  rams  and 
snow  have  fallen,  till  the  springs  have  become 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  earth  is  eatumted, 
and  the  rivers  have  burst  their  banks  and  run 
out  over  the  adjoining  lands.  The  Thames, 
among  other  rivers,  has  suffered  from  this  deluge, 
and  the  volume  of  water  carried  down  its 
channel  has  been  enormously  increased,  hot 
miles  along  its  course  in  the  upper  districts  the 
country  has  been  flooded  by  the  superfluous 
■water  and  with  such  a continuous  and  aug- 
mented  flow  of  surface  drainage,  meeting  the 
regular  rising  of  the  tide,  is  it  not  likely  that 
London  should  be  swamped  ? , , 

Bnttbis  will  yet  hardly  account  for  the  fre^- 
onency  and  extent  of  the  “ floods’  and  ‘high 
tides  ” in  the  metropolis.  There  bave  been 
years  of  heavy  rainfall  before  1875-0;  but  tby 
used  not  to  be  so  accompanied  by  frequent  flood- 
ings of  different  parts  of  London  and  its  suburbs. 
Besides,  these  irruptions  of  the  tide  occurred  and 
■were  repeated  before  the  prevalence  of  the  heavy 
rains  so  that  we  must  look  to  other  causes  and 
seekother  influences  than  those  of  either  the  moon 
or  Aquarios  and  Jupiter  Flavius.  These  natural 
phenomena  may  have  assisted  in  the  damage,  bub 
they  are  not  the  sole  or  joint  autbors  of  it. 

It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  frequent  inun- 
dations in  Lambeth,  Blackfriars,  and  other  river- 
side  portions  of  the  metropolis  are  attributable 
to  the  work  of  man  rather  than  to  the  works  of 
Nature.  The  latter  have  no  doubt  intensibed  the 
evil,  but  they  alone  cannot  be  held  responsible 

The  construction  of  the  Thames  Embankment, 
by  narrowing  the  channel  of  the  river  at  certain 
portions  of  its  course  through  London,  most 
Loessariiy  tend  to  throw  a corresponding  quan. 
xicy  of  water  on  those  parts  of  the  river  shore 
>whioh  are  nob  ao  protected.  The  large  area 
iaken  from  the  river-side  by  the  Victoria,  Albert, 
and  Chelsea  Embankments,  is  so  much  taken 
from  the  carrying  powers  of  the  stream,  without 
any  corresponding  diminutiou  in  the  volume  of 
water  to  be  carried.  To  put  it  in  another  way  : 


suppose  the  river  at  high  water,  in  its  old  condi- 
tion, before  the  construction  of  the  embauk- 
ments ; imngine  the  foreshore  suddenly  raised 
up  perpendicularly  at  the  existing  line  of  the 
embankments.  Tho  mass  of  water  contained 
between  the  old  water-line  and  the  present  em- 
bankment-line would  be  forced  into  the  narrowed 
channel,  and  a corresponding  rise  in  the  level  of 
the  water  would  take  place.  The  unprotected 
parts  of  the  shore  would  be  confronted  with  a 
fuller  level  of  water,  which  would  overflow  every 
breach  it  could  find. 

This  is  exactly  what  has  oecnrred.  The  same 
volume  of  water  has  to  pass  through  a channel, 
narrower,  but  no  deeper;  and  where  it  was 
formerly  G in.  below  the  edge  it  is  now  up  to  the 
level  of  the  old  walls. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  continue  the  Embank- 
ment along  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  be- 
tween Westminster  and  Waterloo  Bridges.  The 
necessity  for  this  is  quite  apparent^  from  the 
ohservaiions  made  above.  Setting  aside  the  im- 
provement which  such  a work  would  effect,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  coutinuanoe 
of  the  inundations  which  have  taken  place,  and 
which  will  nece-sarily  be  repeated.  If  tho  exist- 
ing design  is  not  completed  along  this  portion  of 
the  river  side,  temporary  measures  shonld  be 
adopted  to  keep  out  the  water.  It  is  hardly 
fair  that  local  owners  and  occupiers  should  bo  at 
the  expense  of  doing  this,  while  the  mischief  is 
directly  attributable  bo  work  undertaken  by  the 
ratepayers  generally,  through  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works;  and  this  point  is  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  of  the  continuation  of  the 
work.  . . 

Bat  if  this  be  done,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  every  yard  taken  from  the  present  channel 
of  the  river  means  an  addition  to  the  geueral 
height  of  the  body  of  water  along  its  whole 
course,  or  at  least  as  far  as  the  tidal  limit;  and 
each  sti-p,  therefore,  in  embanking  will  increase 
, the  necessity  for  embanking  elsewhere,  either 
permanently  on  the  plan  hitherto  adopted,  or  by 
raising  barrioadea  at  ondefended  points  at  the 
actual  limit  of  present  high  water.  It  will  not, 
of  course,  be  inferred  that  we  are  advocating  an 
extension  of  the  existing  Embankment  through- 
out the  river-front  of  the  metropolis.  The  neces- 
sity for  remedial  measures  against  the  floods 
points  to  the  completion  of  the  Embankment 
system  along  sneh  parts  of  the  shore  as  that 
between  Westminster  and  Bankside,  and  between 
Vauxhall  and  Chelsea  Bridges.  Bnt,  if  this  is 
done,  there  will  be  the  greater  necessity  for 
raising  the  river-side  level  at  those  points  where 
the  waste  water  now  finds  its  way,  or  threatens 
to  do  so,  but  where  the  extension  of  the 
“Embankment”,— using  the  term  according  to 
its  popular  acceptation,— is  nob  required. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MEDIiEVAL  AND 

MODERN  CRAFTS  AND  CRAFTSMEN. 

Although  there  is  a wide  and  marked  diffe- 
pence  between  the  ancient  guilds  of  trade  and 
the  modern  trade  unions,  yet  many  practices 
which  have  become  heart-burning  questions  in 
connexion  with  the  latter  have  had  their  types 
in  the  former.  It  ia  somewhat  strange  to  find 
that  between  five  and  six  hundred  years  ago,  in 
London,  certain  usages  of  trade  and  conditions 
of  work  and  labour  were  enforced,  bearing  a 
striking  analogy  in  connexion  with  matters  in 
the  building  and  other  trades  of  to-day.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  this  country,  there  was  piece- 
work  as  well  as  day-work,  night-time  or  over, 
time,  scamping  as  well  as  skilled  work,  and 
sundry  other  virtues  and  abuses  ot  which  coun. 
terparts  may  bo  found  at  the  present  hour.  We 
will  endeavour  to  prove,  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  that  things  pointed  to  as  grievances  and 
innovations  by  workmen  of  the  present  hour, 
and  said  to  have  never  existed  prior  to  their 
fathers’  time,  bave  existed  several  centnnea 
back.  History,  it  will  be  shown,  has  not  only 
for  the  nonce  repeated  itself,  bub  has  never  for 
once  ceased  repeating  itself.  Combination,  con- 
spiracy, picketing,  abusive  language,  and  other 
directand  indirect  methods  of  annoyance,  were 
prevalent  centuries  back,  in  one  form  or  another, 
as  well  as  at  present;  but  simple  and  summary 
methods  of  justice  were  adopted  to^ahatethe 
evil.  In  the  civic  records  of  the  26  Bdw.  I., 
1298,  there  is  an  instance  of  the  reconciliation  of 
two  master  masons  effroted  before  the  mayor  for 
abusive  langnage  and  other  tr-;sp»ss. 
was  an  agreement  concluded  to  the  effect  that  it 
either  of  them  in  future  were  proved  guilty,  on 
the  word  of  two  trustworthy  witnesses,  the 


offender  should  give  lOOs.  towards  the  fabric  of 
London  Bridge,  and  if  this  fine  were  nob  paid,  the 
chamberlain  bad  power  to  levy  the  amount. 
Similar  fines  were  exacted  from  time  to  time  in 
the  city  from  tradesmen  and  others  for  rioting, 
abusive  language,  cursing,  &c.,and  the  proceeds 
devoted  to  some  public  work.  The  civic  records 
are  full  of  cases  of  fines  and  imprisonments 
for  selling  bad  food  or  drink ; and  in  re- 
spect to  false  weights  and  measures,  and 
false  workmanship,  or  scamped  work,  in  every 
reign  from  the  thirteenth  century  down  to 
what  may  be  called  our  own  times.  Putrid  food 
was  destroyed  or  confiscated  for  other  fitting 
uses,  and  articles  of  bad  manufacture,  wares, 
fabrics,  &c.,  were  broken  np  or  publicly  burned, 
lu  the  thirteenth  and  succeeding  centuries 
the  hurdle,  the  pillory,  or  the  stocks  and  other 
insbrnments  of  puuiabmenb  were  in  requi- 
sition for  dishonest  bakers,  batchers,  brewers, 
and  other  producers  or  vendors  of  bad  food, 
drink,  and  wares.  Regtators  or  forestallers  of  the 
publio  market  came  in  for  similar  punishments  if 
they  persisted  in  their  evil  doings.  Even  night- 
walking  on  tho  part  of  male  or  female,  clergy, 
man  or  layman,  was  adjudged  a grievous  off’ence 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  subjected  the  offender 
to'a  lock-up  in  the  Tun  or  in  Newgate.  After  the 
ringing  of  tho  Curfow-bell,  _ all  well-disposed 
citizens,  workmen,  and  apprentices  were  supposed 
to  keep  within  doors,  or  go  to  bed. 

In  the  charter  of  the  Girdlers  of  London, 

1 Edward  III.,  1327,  it  was  ordained  that  the 
work  of  the  girdlers  should  not  be  garnished  with 
any  inferior  metal,  such  as  lead,  pewter,  or  tin, 
or  with  other  than  latten,  copper,  iron,  and 
steel.  All  false  work  found  was  to  be  seized  or 
burned,  and  the  workmen  punished.  In  the 
same  year  serious  disputes  and  street.fights  took 
place  between  the  saddlers  of  the  City  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  joiners,  painters,  and  lorinera  in 
copper  and  tin  on  the  other.  Petitions  were 
presented  on  either  side,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  contending  parties  came  before  the  Mayor, 
when  an  agreement,  after  prolonged  coaferences, 
was  come  to.  The  joiners  complained  of  certain 
infringements  of  their  trade  by  the  latter,  and  of 
practices  which  impoverished  them.  One  of  tho 
sore  points  was,  that  the  saddlers  were  in  the 
habit  of  buying  up  the  old  saddles  given  by  the 
lords  to  their  palfry.men,  furbishing  them  up 
and  re-selling  tnem  as  new  ones.  They  agreed 
nob  to  do  so  in  future.  , v ,c  r 

It  appears  by  statements  made  on  beha'i  oi 
the  Saddlers,  that  one  stirring-atiok,  William  de 
Sbockwell, Compassing  mischief,  did  cause  all 
the  painters,  joiners,  loriners,  and  gilders  to  be 
collected  together,  with  other  workmen,  in  order 
to  act  by  force  of  arms,  and  in  affray  of  the  said 
City,  and  then  book  counsel  to  make  the  saddlers 
aforesaid  concede  by  compulsion  that  if  any 
man  of  tbo  one  trade  shall  have  cause  of  offence 
as  against  any  one  of  the  other  trade,  then,  in 
such'case,  all  the  painters,  together  with  all  the 
other  trades,  shall  no  longer  be  bound  to  work, 
bub  shall  clone  their  selds  (shops,  warahouses,  or 
bazaars),  and  that  if  any  offence  shall  be  found  to 
have  been  committed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
the  parties  shall  not  be  reconciled  without  two  of 

eaoh  trade  intervening  thereon.” 

This  is  a beautiful  illustration  of  a Medimval 
resolve  to  “strike”  work,  dependiog  on  certain 
contingencies.  We  farther  learn  that  the 
Copresmettes  (the  coppersmiths,  the  loriners  m 
copper)  made  an  ordinance  among  themselves, 
“ out  of  their  own  heads,”  that  any  strange 
workman  of  the  said  trade,  coming  to  the  City, 
should  not  be  received  on  any  terras  until  he 
made  an  oath  to  conceal  their  misdeeds.  The 
petition  goes  on  further  to  say, — “ And,  whereas 
the  said  painters  and  joiners  do  set  every  point 
in  their  trade  at  a fixed  price,  at  no  time  has 
there  been  any  certainty  as  to  the  aforesaid 
points  in  practice  established  ; by  reason  whereof 
they  are  making  themselves  kings  of  the  land, 
to  the  destruction  of  all  the  people  of  the  land, 
and  to  the  annihilation  of  the  saddlers  aforesaid, 
as  to  which  they  pray  for  redress.” 

The  above  heavy  indictment  of  one  class  of 
craftsmen  against  another  is  very  interesting. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  extract  that  there  were 
piece-work  and  fixed  prices,  in  1327,  in  the  bnild- 
ing  trade,  and  the  " kings  of  the  land,”  as  the 

joinersand  painteraweretermed^wereeudeavoar- 

ing  to  have  trade  matters  all  their  own  way. 
The  loriners,  and  others  of  their  compamobship, 
denied  the  first  points  in  the  petition,  saying  that 
they  never  bad  done  so,  and  never  would,  io  the 
second  point  they  made  answer  that  no  strange 
workman  of  their  trade  ought  to  work  among 
. them  if  he  were  not  admitted  and  sworn,  and  so 
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forth,  ia  the  presence  of  the  mayor  and  aider- 
men;  and  as  regards  setting  up  certain  prices 
m their  trades,  they  altogether  denied  it.  In 
leading  over  their  respective  petitions  and  state- 
uienta,  one  cannot  help  concluding  that  there 
'vere  malpractices  on  each  side,  and,  as  in  the 
present  day,  one  trade  desired  to  triumph  over 
another,  to  the  injury  of  the  public. 

In  the  articles  of  the  Girdlers,  18  Edward  III., 
1311,  we  find  several  conditions  laid  down 
-IS  to  the  quality  of  the  new  work  produced,  s 
xhat  it  should  be  good  and  lawful.  Regarding 
apprentices,  no  man  of  the  trade  was  permitted 
ro  take  an  apprentice  unless  free  of  the  City,  nor 
lor  a less  term  than  seven  years.  No  strange 
man  was  to  be  admitted  to  work  in  the  trade 
unless  he  bad  been  an  apprentice  of  it  or  bought 
ins  freedom.  No  man  was  to  work  on  Saturday  or 
•on  the  eve  of  a double  feast,  after  None  (uoon) 
was  rung.  This  was  something  like  our  half 
lioliday,  only  the  ilediccval  feast-day  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  a holy-day.  No  man  was  to  keep 
Ins  shop  open  on  Sundays  or  on  double  feasts  to 
soil  his  wares  ; no  man  of  the  trade  was  to  set  any 
woman  to  work  other  than  his  wedded  wife  or 
daughter;  and  no  one  of  the  said  trade  was  to  be 
• so  daring  as  to  work  by  night  at  the  said  trade 
on  the  pain  hereafter  written.”  Several  other 
articles  or  ordinances  are  mentioned,  and  the  in- 
fringer  of  thorn  or  any  one  point  of  them  was 
amerced  in  40  pence  for  the  first  time,  the  second 
time  half  a mark,  third  time  ten  shillings,  fourth 
Lime  a mark,  and  fifth  time  20  shillings,  to  go  to 
the  use  of  the  Chamber.  The  Mayors  and  assia. 
tants  of  then-  time  had  many  strange  cases  to 
hear  at  the  Guildhall.  In  the  articles  of  the 
cutlers  of  the  same  year  we  find  that  the  Lon- 
don  apprentices  were  suspected  by  their  masters 
ot  being  a very  dishonest  lot.  No  cutler  was 
to  make  any  common  sale  on  Sundays,  “ seeing 
that  their  journeymen  and  apprentices  have 
wasted  and  purloined  the  property  of  then- 
masters  while  they  have  been  attending  at  their 
parish  churchea,  or  elsewhere.”  In  this  trade 
uud  preceding  ones  mentioned  there  seemed  to 
be  a rank  suspicion  of  the  quality  of  the  work 
breouted  at  night,  or  overtime.  We  are  told,— 

• Whereas  many  pieces  of  work  touching  the 
said  trade  which  have  been  made  by  night  have 
not  been  convenient  or  profitable  to  tho  common 
people  as  they  should  be,  seeing  that  they  have 
nob  been  assayed  by  the  wardens  of  the  said 
trade  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  such  work  has 
been  sent  privily  to  sell  in  divers  counties  of  the 
realm,  m deceit,  and  to  the  loss  of  the  common 
people,  and  to  tho  prejudice  and  scandal  of  the 
oiks  of  the  said  trade  be  it  ordered  and  granted 
that  from  henceforth  every  work  touching  the 
said  tr^G  shall  be  made  by  day,  and  not  at 
night ; that  so  the  wardens  of  the  said  trade 
may  conveniently  make  assay  before  it  bo  set 
for  sde,  under  the  penalty  of  half  a mark,  to  be 
paid  tothe  said  chamber.”  It  waa  also  wisely 
ordained  that  no  one  of  the  trade  should  receive 
the^  apprentice  or  journeyman  of  another,  in 
prejudice  or  to  the  loss  of  his  master,  until  his 
torm  had  been  fully  accomplished,  on  pain  of 
penalties.  These  were 


wholesome  trade  conditions,  which  are  not  very 
often  subscribed  to  iu  the  present  day,  either  by 
masters  or  workmen.  Some  employers,  through 
oheir  agents,  offer  inducements  to  good  workmin 
to  leave  their  masters  and  come  to  them,  and 
workmen  betimes  are  only  too  willing  » to  take 
;h6  ball  at  the  hop.”  This  species  of  kidnapping 
working  by  the  hour  i! 
ddferent  from  working  by  the  piece  or  job,  and 
agreeing  to  finish  a certain  piece  of  work  fora 
appears  by  the  City  records 
Dhdt  the  brewers  m London  in  the  fourteenth  cen. 
tuiy  w ere  great  wasters  of  water  supplied  by  the 
conduits  and  public  fountains.  At  preeen/  our 
biewers  drawenormous  quantities  of  water  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  through  pumping  from 
of  water  companies’ supplies. 
It  would  be  worth  investigation  to  find  what  are 
the  physical  effects  on  the  character  of  our  soil 
climate,  and  vegetation,  in  the  London  metro- 
polls,  by  the  existence  of  a deep  main  drainage 
.tud  nnmerous  deep  borings  for  water.  Hundreds 
of  the  ancient  wells  of  London  are  entirely  dried 
up,  and  the  remaining  ones  in  use  are  unfit  for 
drinking  purposes.  In  the  19th  of  Edward  III 
UMu,  there  was  an  ordinance  that  brewers  should 
not  waste  the  water  of  the  conduit  in  Chepe 
(Lfaeapeide).  It  was  shown  “'whereas  of  old  a 
certain  conduit  was  built  in  the  midst  of  the 
city  of  London,  that  so  the  rich  and  middling 
persons  therein  might  there  have  water  for  pre- 
paring  food,  and  the  poor  for  their  drink : the 


and  persons  keeping  brewhouses,  iu  making  malt, 
that  in  these  modern  times  ic  will  no  longer  suf- 
fice for  the  rich  or  middling  or  for  the  poor,  to 
the  common  loss  of  the  community.”  It  was 
enacted  that  the  water  of  the  conduit  should  not 
in  I'uture  be  nsed  under  certain  stated  penalties, 
as  also  that  the  fishmongers  should  not  wash 
their  fish  therewith. 

In  the  articles  of  the  Spurriers  of  the  same 
year  there  were  several  conditions  laid  down 
regarding  quality  of  work,  hours  of  labour,  and 
sundry  other  matters  of  usage  and  malpractice, 
which  are  very  suggestive  when  viewed  iu  the 
light  of  modern  events.  In  tho  first  place,  it 
was  enacted  that  no  one  of  the  trade  should  work 
longer  than  from  the  beginning  of  the  day  to  the 
hour  of  the  ringing  of  the  curfew.  The  reason 
stated  being  “that  no  man  can  work  so  neatly 
by  night  as  by  day  and  men  desiring  to  per. 
form  deceptive  work  were  iu  the  habit  of  working 
by  night  and  using  false  materials  in  their  work. 
The  following  extract  ia  an  interesting  Mediaeval 
type,  having  many  modern  examples: — “ JIany 
of  the  said  trade  are  wandering  about  all  day, 
without  working  at  all  at  tbeir  trade,  and  then, 
when  they  have  become  drunk  and  frantic 
(enragetz),  they  take  to  their  work,  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  sick  and  all  their  neighbour, 
hood,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  broils  that  arise 
between  them  and  the  strange  folks  (not  of 
their  trade)  who  are  dwelling  among  them. 
And  then  they  blow  up  their  fires  so  vigorously 
that  their  forges  begin  all  at  once  to  blaze,  to 
the  great  peril  of  themselves  and  of  all 
the  neighbourhood  around.  And  then,  too, 
all  tho  neighbours  are  much  in  dread  of 
tho  sparks,  which  so.  vigorously  issue  forth  in  all 
directions  from  the  mouths  of  the  chimneys  of 
their  forges.”  These  were  some  of  tho  reasons 
why  night-work  was  sought  to  be  put  an  end  to. 
The  Mediceval  whitesmiths  and  blacksmiths, 
like  those  of  our  own  time,  no  doubt,  took  their 
Saint  Mondays  or  Tuesdays  in  addition  to  their 
Saturday  half  holidays,  and  when  resuming 
work  in  the  middle  of  the  week  worked  overtime 
or  night-work  to  make  np  the  loss,  scamping 
their  work,  or  using  up  bad  materials.  The 
articles  or  ordinances  of  the  spurriers  declared 
against  selling  or  exposing  wares  on  Sundays 
and  certain  feast-days.  Apprentices  bad  to  serve 
seven  years,  and  there  were  other  e.xclnsive 
conditions  in  regard  to  freemen  and  non-free- 
men masters  of  the  City  taking  apprentices. 
The  spurriers,  too,  forbad  by  penalties  any  one 
of  the  trade  enticing  away  or  taking  an  appren- 
tice, serving-man,  or  journeyman  of  another  in  the 
same  trade.  Work  was  forbidden  at  the  trade 
on  Saturday  afternoons  after  a bell  was  rung, 
and  from  that  hour  until  Monday  morning. 

In  the  ordinance  of  the  trade  called  “Whit- 
tawyers”  (probably  “ White  'lawyers, ” or 
dressers  of  white  leather  with  alum,  salt,  and 
other  mixtures)  20  Edward  III.,  1346,  there  are 
many  regulations  respecting  such  conditions  of 
labour  and  other  matters  similar  to  what  we  have 
stated  in  regard  to  other  trades,  penalties  being 
enforced  for  their  non-observance.  There  are, 
however,  some  special  peculiarities  in  connexion 
with  the  regulation  of  this  trade  which  we  have 
not  met  with  in  the  preceding  trades.  In  this 
trade  we  find  an  interesting  and  early  illustra- 
tion of  the  friendly,  benefit,  and  burial  society 
principle  of  our  own  times.  Here  is  an  admir- 
able  example  : — '•  If  by  chance  any  one  of  the 
said  trade  shall  fall  into  povei'ty,  whether  through 
old  age,  or  he  cannot  labour  or  work,  and  have 
nothing  with  which  to  help  himself,  he  shall  have 
every  week  from  the  said  box  7d.  for  bis  support, 
if  he  be  a man  of  good  repute.  And  after  his 
decease,  if  he  have  a wife,  a woman  of  good 
repute,  she  shall  have  weekly  for  her  support  7d. 
from  the  said  box  so  long  as  she  shall  behave 
herself  well  and  keep  single.  And  if  any  one  of 
the  said  tradeshall  depait  this  life,  and  have  not 
wherewithal  to  be  buried,  he  shall  be  buried  at 
the  expense  of  their  common  box ; and  when  any 
one  of  the  said  trade  shall  die,  all  those  of  the 
said  trade  shall  go  to  the  Vigil,  and  make  offer- 
ing  on  the  morrow.”  The  Vigil  was  a service 
performed  on  the  eve  of  the  funeral.  It  was  also 
ordained  by  the  craft  that  if  any  one  should  have 
work  in  his  house  that  he  could  not  complete, 
and  if,  through  want  of  assistanoe,  such  work 
should  be  in  danger  of  being  lost,  those  of  the 
said  trade  were  bound  to  aid  him,  so  that  the 
work  should  not  be  lost.  There  were  several 
other  valuable  regulations  in  connexion  with  the 
trade  which,  considered  in  the  light  of  the  time 
they  were  enacted,  were  admirable  ; and  even  in 
the  light  of  our  own  day,  some  of  the  rules  we 


worthy  of  imitation  in  spirit.  The  faults  and 
offences  of  masters,  overseers,  and  workmen  were 
taken  cognisance  of  by  this  trade,  and  each  were 
held  amenable.  Let  ns  cite  again  : — “And  if  any 
serving-man  shall  conduct  himself  in  any  other 
manner  than  properly  towards  his  master,  and 
act  rebelliously  towards  him,  no  one  of  the  said 
trade  shall  set  him  to  work  until  he  shall  have 
made  amends  before  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
and  before  chem  such  misprision  shall  be  re- 
dressed.” If  the  overseers  appointed  by  the 
trade  to  examine  the  work  produced  and  other 
matters  appertaining  were  neglectful,  or  showed 
any  partiality  to  persons  for  gifts,  or  connived 
at  any  default  through  act  of  friendship,  they 
incurred  certain  penalties.  Bad  and  scamped 
work  was  not  allowed  to  pass,  and  if  found  on 
sale  was  seized  and  forfeited,  and  the  workers 
fined,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  take  for  work- 
ing in  the  said  trade  more  than  he  was  wont 
to  do  previously.  The  prices  for  certain  kinds 
of  work  were  stated. 

In  some  things  the  craftsmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  London  were  in  advance  of  tbeir 
brethren  of  these  days.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  ordinances  of  the  last  trade  mentioned 
relate  to  530  years  ago,  surprise,  indeed,  may 
well  be  felt  how  very  slow  has  been  our  pro- 
cress  in  all  that  relates  to  the  commonweal,  and 
the  friendly  relations  that  should  exist  between 
masters  and  workmen.  We  have  progressed,  to  be 
sure,  in  ai't  and  science  and  mechanical  appli- 
ances, but  it  is  beyoud  doubt  we  have  retro- 
graded  in  honest  handicraft  execution  and  mate- 
rials. 

We  reserve  for  another  paper  farther  illus- 
tration of  the  ways  of  Meditoval  and  modern 
crafts  and  craftsmen. 
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water  aforesaid  was  now  so  wasted  by  brewers  have  mentioned  are  most  commendable,  and 


THE  PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 

The  first  inquiry  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Act  has  been  held  in  Birmingham,  where  the 
Corporation  propose  a very  extensive  scheme  of 
improvement.  It  involves  the  sweeping  away 
in  the  heart  of  the  town  of  nearly  100  acres  of 
dirty,  dilapidated,  ill-ventilated,  and  unhealthy 
dwellings,  chiefly  occupied  by  artisans  and  the 
poorer  classes  of  tradespeople,  to  the  number  of 
16,U00,  and  the  opening  up  of  a new  and  more 
direct  communication  between  the  east  and 
centre  of  Birmingham  by  carrying  a new  and 
spacious  thoroughfare  through  the  condemned 
districts.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire 
property  is  about  two  millions  and  three- 
quarters  sterling,  but,  omitting  numerous 
factories  and  dwellings  which  were  in  a fairly 
tenantable  condition,  and  others  which  could  be 
made  so  by  their  respective  owners,  the  cost 
would  be  reduced  to  about  two  millions. 

We  have  special  reason  to  observe  with 
interest  the  change  of  opinion  in  respect  of 
the  condition  of  Birmingham  which  has  taken 
place  there  of  late  years. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Birmingham  Congress 
of  the  Social  Science  Association  in  1868,  Mr. 
Godwin  gave  some  account,  as  he  had  done  in 
other  places  on  like  occasions,  of  the  very  bad 
condition  of  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  frightful 
results  as  exhibited  by  the  inhabitants.  He 
described  a large  district,  too,  as  one  where  boys 
and  girls  were  growing  np  in  such  a fashion  that 
the  gaol  for  the  former  and  the  streets  for  the 
latter  were  the  only  possible  prospect.*  These 
statements  were  received  with  derision,  and 
almost  insult.  Alderman  Sadler  and  others 
termed  them  gross  exaggerations  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  sensationalism,  the  answer  mainly 
relied  on  being  that  the  average  death-rate  for 
three  years  was  2-k28  per  1,000.  Some  of  the 
local  papers  took  tho  same  view,  and  many  letters 
were  published  from  officials,  who  maintained 
the  healthiness  of  the  town  and  the  errors  of  the 
complainant.  They  cither  did  not,  or  would  not, 
recognise  the  fact,  as  we  then  said,  that  while 
the  average  death-rate  of  a town  was  24  there 
might  be  parts  of  it  where  that  rate  was  50  or 
more. 

'This  has  provetl  to  be  far  under  the  mark,  as 
the  present  excellent  mayor  (Alderman  Cham- 
berlain)  and  others  have  shown. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  the  borough  analyst  and 
medical  officer  of  health,  in  the  course  of  hia 
evidence,  said  that  the  average  annual  death- 
rate  for  the  past  three  years  was, — in  Russell- 
street,  55  ; in  the  Lower  Priory,  62'5  per  thou- 
and  in  Bailey-street,  97  ! 


See  “Transactions  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,”  1868,  p.  476,  &c.  Also 
the  Biillhr,  vol.  xxTi. 
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^Ir.  Godwin’s  go-called exaggcratedstatements 
of  1868  pale  before  the  descriptions  given  hj  the 
mnyiT  in  1876. 

Let  MB  hope  that  changes  are  in  store,  not 
alone  in  Birmingham,  the  resalts  of  which  will 
prove  a reward  to  those  who,  for  long  years 
through  good  and  ill  repute,  have  laboured  hard 
and  persistently  to  bring  them  about. 


TOUR  IN  ITALY, 

•WITH  REFEKENCE  TO  THE  PICTOBIAL  AST 
OF  POMPEII  AND  ROME.* 

. My  comments  are  intended,  principally,  to 
draw  yoar  attention  for  a short  Lime  to  the 
successful  application  of  colour  and  form  as 
exemplified  in  many  of  the  interiors  which  I 
saw  during  a visit  to  Italy,  and  to  the  noble 
works  of  the  great  masters  and  exponents  of 
pictorial  art.  These  are  points,  particularly  the 
former,  which  demand  an  attention  and  deserve 
an  interest  that  many  of  you  as  arcbiteots  would 
willingly  grant,  were  it  not  that,  full  of  anxiety 
to  increase  your  professional  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, and  in  admiration  of  more  immediate 
congenial  studies,  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
or  perhaps  seen  and  passed  with  a feeling  of 
conscious  pleasure  merely. 

1 shall  enter  on  my  subject  by  laying  before 
you  a short  sketch  of  the  impressions  and  ex- 
periences resulting  from  a visit  to  that  singularly- 
remarkable  and  perfect  example  of  ancient  lite 
and  manners  which  Pompeii  presents  in  its 
present  state.  We  are  carried  back,  at  a bound 
as  it  were, — not  by  the  aid  of  speculative 
theorising,  but  by  the  presence  of  undeniable 
facts,— from  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

It  would  be  impossible  at  any  time,  I think, 
altogether  to  overcome  the  feelings  of  awe  and 
veneration  which  inspires  one  while  treading  the 
now-silent  streets  of  the  once  busy  and  crowded 
city.  These  sensations  are  at  first  oppressive,' 
until  familiarity  with  the  scenes  and  objects  in 
some  measure  relieves  the  weight,  but  never 
ceases  to  maintain  an  impressiveness  peculiar  to 
itself.  This  is  a feeling  which  I am  certain  all 
true  students  of  art  must  be  consoions  of. 

I entered  the  city  by  the  Nola  Gate,  which  is 
a covered  archway  extending  about  30  ft.  The 
approach  is  very  steep,  resembling  in  many 
respects  the  inner  gate  of  Edinburgh  Castle. 
Passing  through  this  entrance  I found  myself  in 
a street,  which  describing  a curve,  and  rather 
steep  of  ascent,  leads  to  tbe  Forum. 

A striking  peculiarity  was  the  narrowness  of 
the  streets,  which  seemed  to  render  it  a matter 
of  imnoBsibility  for  more  than  one  vehicle  to  pro- 
ceed *at  a time.  They  are  paved  with  large 
blocks  of  lava,  and  the  centre  spaces  for  the 
passage  of  conveyances  exhibit  evidence  of 
heavy  and  constant  traffic  in  the  deep  ruts,  and 
traces  of  wheel-marks. 

At  many  of  the  crossings  the  centre  stepping, 
stone  (the  average  number  in  the  ordinary  streets 
being  three)  is  ornamented  on  one  of  its  sides 
with  a mask,  from  which  it  would  seem,  a stream 
of  water  flowed  from  a small  cistern  attached, 
into  a basin  placed  beneath.  These  miniature 
fountains,  and  the  gentle  rippling  of  their 
waters,  must  have  added  considerably  to  the 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  which  the  grateful 
shade  of  the  narrow  street  afforded  to  the 
Pompeiian,  glad  to  escape  the  glare  and  beat  of 
an  Italian  summer  day. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  tbe  city  (with 
tho  exceptions  which  I shall  shortly  refer  to) 
possesses  no  prominent  artistic  features  exter- 
nally 5 the  bouses  are  from  two  to  three  stories 
in  height,  and  aro  almost  invariably  destitute  of 
any  attempt  at  architectural  display.  Here  and 
there  a pilaster  or  balcony  might  be  observed, 
but,  even  they  are  of  very  simple  design,  and 
faced  with  stucco,  which  in  turn  is  decorated  in 
colour.  The  doorways  show  the  spaces  into 
which  the  supports  of  the  crownings  were  fixed, 
and  also  in  which  the  rods  were  placed  for  the 
curtain  covering  the  entrance  to  run.  These 
doorways  would  no  doubt,  daring  holiday  times, 
be  gaily  ornamented  with  festoons  of  ever- 
greens,  and  bright  and  fragrant  flowers,  giving 
an  air  of  life  and  brilliancy  to  tho  somewhat 
heavy  and  sombre-looking  houses. 

Making  ray  way  along  a street  like  that  I have 
described,  I reached  the  Forum,  where,  while 
taking  a few  minutes’  rest,  I became  aware  of  a 

• From  a paper  hj  Mr.  Tbos.  Bonnar.  Head  at  tbe 
meeting  of  the  Edinbargb  Arcbiteetnral  Association,  on 
the  12th  inst,  Mr.  E.  Anderson,  srehiteer,  in  the  chair. 


strauge  sensation  of  weirdness,  inspired  by  the 
awesome  stillness  which  prevailed  around  me. 
Certainly  the  surroundings  and  associations  pro- 
duce  an  influence  on  the  mind  difficult  to 
conceive  and  almostimpossible  to  describe. 

In  imagination  looking  down  tho  long  vista  of 
centuries  which  separates  the  present  scone  of 
desolation  from  tbe  bustling  and  active  life  of 
the  once  rich  and  prosperous  city,  I could  fancy 
that  I saw  tbe  streets  again  thronged  by  a race 
of  men  whose  appearance  betokened  that  they 
were  living  in  a high  state  of  civilisation  and 
cultnre,  having  all  tbe  appliances  of  wealth  and 
power  at  their  command  to  stimulate  their 
passion  for  luxnrioosness  and  pleasure.  This  too, 
at  a time,  when  the  inhabitants  of  onr  own 
oonntry  were  in  a state  of  the  most  primitive 
barbarity. 

In  Pompeii  yon  look  upon  tbe  same  houses  on 
which  the  approvingglanceofa  Cmsar  may  have 
been  thrown.  You  pass  under  tho  doorway  which 
may  have  admitted  Cicero,  and  tbe  salutation  in 
bright  mosaio  greets  your  eye  as  it  haa  done  his. 
The  “ salvo,”  or  welcome,  remains  ; and  you  may 
touch  the  wall  his  hand  has  touched,  or  sit  in  tho 
seat  be  has  occupied.  Nothing  bears  the  im- 
press of  ruin  or  decay.  There  is  an  air  of 
freshness  and  newness  pervading  everything, 
which  iucreases  the  bewildering  sense  of  dread 
silence  that  everywhere  reminds  you  that  you 
are  in  a city  of  the  dead. 

Then,  again,  in  the  wine-sbope,  tho  jars  are 
seen  in  the  identical  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  tho  bands  of  their  proprietors  ; 
the  same  oocors  in  the  oil-shops,  and  the  well- 
worn  steps  in  the  front  of  these  places  show 
with  vivid  distinctness  tho  impression  of  foot- 
marks made  by  the  wearied  traveller,  or  idle 
lounger,  as  they  halted  to  enjoy  a refreshing 
beverage,  or  partake  of  tbe  hot  drinks,  in  the 
concoction  of  which  the  Pompeiians  were  so 
famous. 

Exquisite  mosaics,  fresco  paintings,  marble 
statues,  stucco  oornices  illuminated  in  colours, 
and  richly. carved  columns ; and  in  addition  to 
these  architectural  embellishments,  there  are 
numerous  specimens  of  lamps  and  candelabra, 
whose  ornamentation,  gracefully  modelled  after 
the  moat  pleasing  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  are  marvels  of  beauty,  and  were  no  doubt 
justly  held  in  great  estimation  by  tbe  fortnnate 
owners  whose  chambers  they  adorned.  Even  in 
tbe  kitchens  were  to  be  found  urns  in  bronze, 
moulds  for  pastry,  and  an  endless  variety  of  the 
necessary  uteneila  employed  for  ordinary  honse- 
hold  purposes,  all  of  which,  in  tbe  forms  of  tho 
vessels,  and  tbe  shapes  of  tbe  handles,  exhibit 
singular  facility,  and  beauty  of  design  in  general 
effect  and  detail ; and  finding  so  ranch  profuse- 
ness  of  elegant  forms  in  tbe  parts  of  the  house 
consigned  to  the  occupation  of  the  slaves,  we 
may  readily  conjecture,  with  a tolerable  degree 
of  accuracy,  on  what  might  compose  the 
requisites  of  the  toilet  of  the  noble  Pompeiian 
dames;  mirror  bandies,  exquisitely  chased;  ivory 
combs,  masterly  in  design  and  execution  ; even 
the  hair-pins  having  chaste  and  elegant  finials. 

From  tbe  most  important,  to  the  most  trivial 
article  of  use  or  ornament,  all  bear  the  stamp  of 
thorough  perfection,  to  tbe  degree  of  putting 
criticism  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

In  tho  decoration  of  the  interiors  of  the  houses 
of  all  classes,  we  discover  a universal  desire  for 
colour  and  pictorial  ornamentation,  in  conformity 
to  the  resources  of  the  different  individuals. 

The  house  known  as  that  of  the  Tragic  Poet 
supplies  us  with  an  excellent  example  of  the' 
successful  combination  of  design  and  colouring. 
It  stands  pre-eminent  as  an  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  wealthy  citizens  carried’ 
their  love  and  desire  for  pictorial  art.  The’ 
ceilings  where  preserved  show  a very  fine  treatJ 
meet  of  foliage,  interspersed  with  birds  of 
gorgeous  plumage,  producing  on  the  spectator 
quite  an  aerial  effect;  this  supplies,  in  some 
measure,  tbe  deficiency  which  the  want  of 
windows  suggested  to  me.  The  plaster  cornices 
are  richl}'  modelled,  and  picked  out  with  colours 
taken  from  tho  prevailing  tone  of  the  walls.  The 
walls  present  a series  of  subjects  bright  in 
beautiful  colouring  and  elegance  of  design.  The 
floors  are  incrasred  with  slabs  of  marble,  inter- 
wrought  with  mosaics,  the  whole  having  a most 
charming  effect  to  the  eye,  and  one  wonders  at 
the  glow  of  newness  possessed  by  the  colour, 
which,  together  with  the  unstained  marbles  of 
the  floors,  gives  such  an  aspect  of  freshness  that 
they  seem  as  if  they  had  just  come  from  the 
bands  of  the  artist. 

This  description,  in  a greater  or  less  degree, 
applies  to  the  majority  of  the  houses  of  tbe 


wealthy  citizens,  and  frequently  tbe  works 
exhibit  a power  of  thought  eud  treatment  which 
entitles  thorn  to  rank  with  tbe  very  highest  forms 
of  art. 

The  principles  peculiar  to  their  embodiment 
of  artistic  feeling  consists  of  graceful  movement, 
combined  with  flowing  lines,  wherein  tbe  spirit 
of  Grecian  art  breathes.  The  nymphs  and  the 
dancing  Bscebantea,  and  playful  fawns,  all  point 
to  the  origin  from  which  the  art  sprung,  and  also 
recall  the  character  of  a people  whose  desire  was 
to  have,  in  realistic  form,  as  well  as  in  fancy,  a 
constant  atmosphere  of  pleasure  in  which  to  live. 

Directing  my  steps  along  the  street  known  as 
the  Corso,  all  the  while  with  mind  and  eye  on. 
the  alert,  drinking  in  with  eagerness  the  wonders 
which  were  momentarily  coming  into  view,  it 
seemtd  like  walking  through  a living  city  instead 
of  a dead  one.  Here  and  there  oa  the  walls  I 
saw  the  names  of  what  I presumed  would  be  tho 
competing  candidates  for  tho  suffrages  of  the 
inhabitants  for  political  purposes. 

The  theatre  is  reached,  and  entering  tbe  pil- 
lared doorway  I passed  through  a handsome 
arched  passage,  which  appeared  to  be  as  perfect 
and  complete  as  it  would  be  at  the  close  of  tho 
last  performance.  Everything  is  there  as  it  was 

left  on  that  awful  night.  _ _ 

On  reaching  the  interior  of  the  building,  which 
is  of  the  usual  horse-shoe  form,  pausing  and 
looking  around,  the  eye  rests  on  the  tiers  of 
marble  benches  sloping  from  the  floor  upwards, 
resembling  tho  seating  of  our  medical  theatres. 
Tho  ends  of  each  tier  of  benches  are  finished 
with  grotesque  masks  carved  in  the  marble,  and 
these  are  in  a state  of  such  perfect  preservation 
at  this  date  that  their  grimaces  of  countenance 
seem  now  as  a mocking  defiance  of  time. 

For  completeness  and  beauty  of  simple  lines  I 
saw  nothing  to  surpass  this  building. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  walls  have  been 
covered  with  marbles  of  rich  and  varied  hue, 
specimens  of  which  may  still  be  seen  on  portions 
of  the  proscenium  of  the  smaller  theatre  adjoin- 
ing,  which  is  united  to  the  larger  one  by  a short 
passage. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  theatre,  and  also 
within  the  city  walls,  stands  tbe  amphitheatre  ; 
and  although  no  comparison  can  be  made  ae 
regards  extent  and  architectural  beauty  with  the- 
Colosseum  of  Rome,  still,  for  detail,  and  for  tbe 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  it  is  per- 
fect. It  was  seated  for  10,000  spectators.  On 
the  top  of  tho  highest  gallery,  the  places  in 
which  tho  poles  for  raising  the  awning  were 
inserted  are  to  be  seen.  Indeed,  this  building 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  spot  in  the  dead 
city ; and  it  requires  little  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  picture  tbe  stirring  scones  which  these 
stern,  silent  walls  have  witnessed.  Tbe  present 
stillness,  too,  seems  all  the  more  startling  when 
contrasted  with  tbe  sounds  of  noisy  tumult  and 
fierce  shooting  with  which  excited  audiences  once 
filled  these  walls. 

The  Street  leading  from  tho  amphitbeati’e  to 
tho  Forum  was  the  handsomest  in  Pompeii, .and 
was  the  place  most  resorted  to  by  the  citizens 
whom  pleasure  or  business  brought  out  of  doors. 
In  those  early  dnys  it  was  a scene  of  great 
activity;  for  the  Forum  was  the  centre  where 
gathered  the  commercial  and  literary  life  of  the 
city.  Placed  as  it  was  on  an  elevated  site,  this 
building,  with  its  double  row  of  elegantly-pro- 
portioned fluted  columns,  mast  have  appeared 
magnificent  as  it 'stood  relieved  against  the  deep 
blue  sky.  The  remains  of  these  are  sufficient  to 
reveal  tbe  splendour  of  their  noble  arohitectnre. 
Numerous  pedestals  are  to  be  seen,  on  which, 
doubtless,  were  placed  masterpieces  of  sculpture. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  on  a still  more 
elevated  base,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  rears  its 
Graceful  outlines.  Part  of  the  floor  is  in  good 
preservation,  and  consists  of  black  and  white 
marble,  laid  in  lozenge  form,  with  a border  in. 
wrought  with  mosaic  of  various  shaded  marbles. 
The  walls  are  treated  in  colour,  black  forming 
the  base,  and  red  tbe  upper  portion.  The  door- 
way  is  approached  by  a noble  flight  of  steps 
with  raised  plinths  for  statues,  ranged  on  either 
side. 

Venus  being  the  patron  goddess  of  tbe  city, 
the  temple  dedicated  to  her  worship  was  the 
most  superb  of  all,  and  most  artistically  treated, 
both  in  an  architectural  and  decorative  sense.  1 
was  surprised  to  observe  here,  that  tbe  columns, 
although  of  marble,  and  possessing  polished 
surface,  are  all  covered  over  with  a thick  coating 
of  plaster,  which  is  painted  about  3 ft.  6'in.  up. 
of  a bright  yellow  colour,  and  the  upper  part 
white,  separated  from  the  lower  or  base,  by  a 
sort  of  cavetto  moulding,  sunk  in  the  plaster 
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Strangely,  bat  by  no  means  in  a happy  manner, 
showing  the  tendency  of  that  gay  people  for 
coloar.  My  idea  of  this  contradictory  treatment 
IS,  that  in  the  earthquake  which  bad  occurred 
about  ten  years  before  the  dcstraotion  of  tho 
city,  these  pillars  had  been  partially  shattered, 
and  in  some  instances  overthrown  and  broken, 
and  that  for  the  sake  of  economy  ; and  to  secure 
nniformity  of  effect,  plaster  had  been  adopted 
to  cover  the  defective  parts. 

But  surely  this  example  shows  a decadence  in 
art  sentiment,  which  but  for  the  sudden  and 
complete  catastrophe  which  buried  tho  city, 
while  yet  art  was  in  high  perfection,  might  in  all 
probability  have  extinguished  these  monuments 
so  wonderfully  preserved  to  ns,  and  left  no  trace 
oftbelifeand  beauty  by  which  they  were  inspired. 
Ilonce  this  style,  so  nearly  being  lost,  was 
revived  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
continues  a source  whoncedecorative  art  derives 
most  happy  results,  for  the  beautifying  of  our 
dwellings  and  public  places.  Of  couree,  our 
adaptation  of  its  characteristics  to  modern  re- 
quirements must  be  directed  by  the  experience 
and  progress  in  these  matters  which  we  have 
since  acquired.  Indeed,  with  the  materials 
supplied  to  us  by  this  style  referred  to,  we  are 
false  to  all  thepriuoiples  of  art  if  we  neglect  to  use 
them  in  correct  and  true  relation  to  the  circum- 
stances  in  which  they  may  now  be  required. 
Far  from  competing  with  or  interfering  in  any 
manner  with  the  pictorial  feature,  the  ornamen- 
tation^ seemed  to  me  to  combine  with  the 
pictorial  to  produce  the  genial  harmony  of  the 
whole. 

But  to  resume,  I now  ask  your  attention  to 
the  baths,  of  which  several  important  examples 
are  to  be  seen.  They  are  even  now  very  com- 
plete,  bat  when  the  citizens  were  going  to  and 
fro  in  these  spacious  halls,  they  must  have  pre- 
sented a very  magnificent  spectacle,  furnished  as 
they  were  with  rows  of  handsome  statues, 
bronzes,  and  gay  decorations. 

The  most  striking  apartment  in  the  prinoical 
bath,  which  has  been  excavated,  is  the  Te’pi- 
darium.  The  arched  ceilings  of  this  are  sop- 
ported  on  caryatides,  and  are  appropriately 
decorated  with  emblematical  subjects,  very  finely 
rendered,  and  with  rich  scroll  and  foliage.  The 
walla  are  done  in  hues  of  crimson,  and  recessed 
by  projecting  pilasters ; the  recesses  them, 
selves  being  painted  in  imitation  of  pophyry 
The  floors  are  in  black  and  white  marble,  with 
bands  of  other  marbles.  In  the  other  parts  of 
the  building  may  be  seen  the  batbs  constructed 
of  white  marble,  and  showing  a remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  high  state  of  preservatiou  which 
prevails.  The  only  parts  which  exhibit  traces  of 
wear  are  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  baths,  and 
there  the  marble  plainly  shows  iudioationa  of  the 
numerous  feet  by  which  they  have  been  trodden 
The  bronze  benches  are,  for  the  most  part,  plain, 
having  no  ornamentation,  except  a simple  mouldl 
mg,  with  a fillet  on  the  upper  edge,  to  bold  the 
cushions  with  which  they  were  furnished. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  youmyim- 
pressions  of  the  domestic,  public,  and  sanitary 
edinces  of  the  famous  Greoo.Ptoman  city  which 
have  been  preserved  for  our  guidance  and  in 
struction  for  scores  of  centuries,  and  present 
themselves  like  an  open  book,  to  the  antiquary 
historian,  and  every  lover  of  gennine  art.  The 
city  throughout  produces  the  same  impression  • 
bat  everywhere  is  found  an  amQuoc  of  indi’ 
viduaUty  which  testifies  to  the  high  state  of 
architectural  and  decorative  art  in  the  seventy- 
moth  year  of  our  era. 

In  coDolnding  this  part  of  my  subject,  I think 
there_  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  importance  as 
a basis  of  decorative  art;  for,  in  itself,  no  system 
IS  so  perfect,  or  capable  of  such  diversity  of 
su-tistio  application  to  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day,  and  it  deserves  thoughtful  con. 
sideratiou. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  treatment  in  pro- 
dnemg  the  result  seen  in  Pompeii,  it  is  ueuallv 
spoken  of  as  painting  in  fresco ; but  in  no  in- 
stance  did  I meet  with  an  example  wrought  in 
the  manner  of  what  is  known  as  true  fresco 
Although  the  fact  of  lime  having  been  discovered 
111  the  coloured  surfaces  renders  it  possible  that 
the  plain  grounds  had  been  applied  while  the 
plaster  work  was  wet ; while  admitting  this  I am 
still  of  opinion  tbatthe  subjects,  and  otherdecora- 
tive  parts,  had  been  done  in  "tempera”  colour 
which  in  turn  was  passed  over  with  a coating  of 
wax,  retaining  its  gloss  even  now.  This  opinion 
I formed  from  witnessing  the  portion  of  a wall 
cleared  of  the  debris  in  my  presence,  and  show, 
itig  the  subject  part  retaining  a gloss,  while  the 
-surroundings  were  lustreless,  as  ifi  the  case  of 
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ordinary  tempera  painting.  The  diriaions  of  the 
plaster  are  seen  distinctly  enough,  but  the  spaces 
are  so  large  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
painter  to  finish  one  of  them  in  a day,  which  is 
essentially  necessary  in  working  true  fresco. 

n-r  accompany  me  to  the  Modern 

Oity  of  Naples. 

_ Nowhere  could  a greater  contrast  be  found  or 
imagined  than  that  of  the  general  aspect  of 
Napj68,_  compared  with  that  of  the  ancient  oitv 
I have  just  quitted.  Certainly,  Nature  has  been 
most  lavish  m showering  its  gifts  of  the  beau- 
titul  on  the  surroundings  of  one  of  the  moat  nu. 
interes  :ng  cities-that  is,  from  au  art  point  of 
view — that  I visited  in  Italy. 

The  cathedral,  which  is  of  Lombardo-Tonetian 
architecture,  as  Been  from  the  street,  cihibits  a 
graceful  fapade,  anrmonnting  a handaome  flight 
of  merble  steps.  The  doorway  is  finely  soiilp- 
tured  with  figures  and  foliage.  The  interior  is 
"r  ““'O  hoing 

divided  by  two  rows  of  massive  pillars  in  Oriental 

granite.  The  ceiling,  particularly  the  dome,  is 
gorgeously  decorated  with  scenes  from  tho  life  of 
the  ^tron  saint.  Domeniohino,  Spaggiolotto, 
and  Gordon!  have  enriched  the  building  with 
works  from  their  pencils,  which  possess  all  the 
merits  of  refined  art  by  which  these  masters  are 
clistiDgaished. 

Leaving  the  cathedral,  I proceeded  along  the 
principal  street,  the  Via  di  Itoma,  and  reached 
the  Museum  This  biiildinghad  been  from  time  to 
time  variously  ooonpied,  first  as  a university,  then 
as  a barrack,  and  finally  converted  to  its  present 
use  as  a mnsenm,  to  eshibit  tho  antiquities  from 
Uercnlanenm  and  Pompeii,  as  also  the  far-famed 
Parnese  collection.  On  tho  right  hand,  off  the 
great  hall  are  the  galleries,  which  preserve 
many  of  the  best  spooimons  of  painting  and 
other  works  of  art-  brought  home  from  Pompeii 
and  Horenlanenm,  These  objects  are  of  snoh 
surpassing  interest  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
regret  their  removal  from  the  place  in  which 
they  wore  discovered,  for  they  are  here  oarefnlly 
preserved  and  intelligently  classified.  Two  of 
■■^Preeentstions 

• Ipbigenia,”  and  " The  Carry, 

ing.ofi-  of  Briseis  from  Achilles  to  AgamomnonP 
there  IS  also  a specimen  of  decorative  art —a 
frieze  called  the  Bacchanalian  garland,  composed 
of  festoon,  flowers,  and  loaves,  with  two  tragic 
masts.  Above  the  whole  is  Bacohns,  on^  a 
panther,  with  similar  borders  of  flowers.  &c 
mosaic''”'^^  wrought  in  brilliant  colouring  of 

Still  keeping  by,  the  ri,gbt  we  outer  the  gallery 
containing  the  white  marble  group— which  is  7l 
oolossal  proportions— called  the  Parnesian  Bull 

Hercules  of  Glaoou.  These  two  works  show 
vigorous  treatment,  being  fall  of  life  and  ani. 
matron.  The  collection  of  bronzes  in  this 
museum  stands  unrivalled  in  Europe,  for  number. 

“ “d  originality  of  design,- 
altogether  a field  of  study  in  this  department 
that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

eiroientart  at  which  we 
have  glanced  serve  to  show  that  in  tho  state  of 
Pagnin  oiyihsation  as  it  then  was,  mon  were 
seeking  m those  images  of  the  beautiful  to 
and  that"  ‘roi’"  1°!.™°''  ’'“'“‘■O'”'  “oa  aspirations; 

‘■'“O  lifted  to 

higher  things  they  found  their  nobler  aims  re. 
strained  by  the  familiar  objects  of  pleasure  and 
materialism  around  them. 

Tins  appears  all  the  more  marked  by  contrast 
when  we  pass  from  these  representations  “to 
the  piotura.galiery  adjoining.  Here  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  the  higher  embodiment  of 
Ohnstiau  art,  withits  peculiarities  of  emotional 
eipressiOD.  Hero  the  material  is  forgotten  in 
the  spiritual ; and  the  object  now  is  to  sink  the 
pleasures  of  life  ,u  the  hope  of  attaining  the 

coutemttte?  “'i 
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MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA. 


The  Royal  Society  of  Portuguese  Archi 
teots.— The  Queen  of  Portugal  has  just  now 

Ssrof '^the'l®°?‘f uiusenm,  the 
hrst  of  the  kind  formed  in  the  kingdom.  Her 
Majesty  interests  herself  very  particularly  in  the 
p gress  of  the  fine  arts.  The  visit  is  to  be  fitly 
DoSh' ’f  b"’  Queen  having  given  orders  for  a 
portrait  of  herself  to  be  prepared,  which  will  be 
hung  m the  meeting-room  ef  the  Sooiety.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Sooiety,  the  President  ol 
the  Itoyal  Institute  of  British  Arohiteots  was 
°‘u°toil  a corresponding  member. 

* To  be  continued. 


Sir  Salar  Juxg  has  permitted  Mr.  Bureess. 
Surveyor  of  the  Arcbmological  Department, 
Hombay,  to  take  possession  of  the  scalptured 
stones  recovered  during  the  recent  excavations 
and  repairs  at  the  caves  of  Ellora.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  forward 
a lew  ot  the  finest  specimeus  to  the  Indian 
aiuseum,  at  South  Eensington,  and  to  present 

Bombay^'”^ 

lutha  la  about  to  imitate  England  in  the  matter 
of  building  societies.  One  has  been  started  at 
Coonoor,  m the  Madras  Presidency,  under  the 
title  of  The  Neilgheriy  Building  and  Mutual 
Benefit  Society.”  It  is  proposed  to  issue  shares 
not  exceeding  500  in  number,  the  subscription 
being  iOs.  a month  on  each  share.  From  the 
nnmber  of  shares  already  taken,  the  movement 
seems  likely  to  prove  snccessful. 

Another  novelty  which  is  about  to  be  intro- 
duced is  the  skating-rink.  Roller-skates  are  not 
new  to  India;  but  they  failed  to  become  popular 
there  as  here  on  their  first  introduction.  Since 
fashion  at  home,  however,  has  declared  in  favonr 
ot  the  rink,  it  has  been  determined  to  follow 
suit  5 and  as  the  exercise  would  likely  be  too 
vigorous  for  the  plains,  the  first  attempt  is  to  be 
made  among  the  hills.  Misquith’s  Hall,  at 
Uotacamund,  the  sanitariu?n  of  Madras,  is  to  be 
converted  into  a skating-rink  for  the  coming 

season  and Bomeenterprisingcaterer  will  probably 

place  Simla  on  a level  with  the  beantiful  little 
summer  resort  of  the  Southern  residents.  What 
Will  the  mild  Hindoo  think  of  it? 

_ It  is  stated  that  among  the  changes  in  the 
Benares  College,  a chair  of  Physical  Science  is 
to  be  provided,  the  cost  being  met  by  redactions 
in  the  minor  educational  departments. 

Calcutta  seems  likely  to  become  a city  of 
statues  as  well  as  of  palaces.  Lord  Napier  of 
Ma.?aala  is  to  have  one,  and  he  well  deserves  it  • 
and  Lord  Northbrook  is  to  have  a "memorial ” • 
while  a movement  is  already  on  foot  for  per-’ 
petuating  thehonourable  memory  of  Dr.  Milman 
the  late  Metropolitan  of  India.  An  equestrian 
statue  to  a distinguished  soldier  is  certaiuly  not 
out  of  place,  and  Lord  Napier  has  some  claim 
to  one  on  account  of  the  Abyssinian  affair.  But 
Indian  generals  of  note  are  by  no  moans  rare 
and  if  each  of  them  who  dies  or  retires  from  the 
office  of  Commander-in-chief  is  to  have  a aUatue, 
the  open  spaces  of  Calcutta  will  soon  be  peopled 
wich  bronze  representaitioos  of  Western  warriors 
on  their  chargers.  The  case  will  be  even  worse 
it  retiring  Viceroys  are  to  be  immortalised  in 
metal  or  marble.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  tlie  memorials  of  Lord  Northbrook  and 
Bishop  Milraau  will  assnme  another  and  more 
practical  form. 

The  north  arm  of  Madras  harbour' is  making 
daily  progress  out  into  the  snrf.  Mr.  May,  C B 
the  superintendent  of  the  works,  has  forwarded 
to  the  Government  an  estimate,  prepared  by 
himself,  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  undertaking 
based  generally  on  Mr.  Parkes’s  original  calcula- 
tion. It  amounts  to  Rs.  64,00,0(X),  as  against  a 
provisional  sanction  of  628,000h  This  estimate 
has  been  transmitted  to  Mr.  Parkesforbis  formal 
approval;  pending  which,  the  Controller  of 
Pabho  Works  Aoconnts  will  accept  the  document 
as  hiB  guide.  It  is  cah-ulated  that  the  works  will 
take  five  years  in  completion. 

Trial  has  been  made  at  the  Mnnicipal  work- 
shops m Bombay,  of  the  engine,  pumps,  and 
other  contrivances,  erected  at  a cost  of  upwards 
of  half  a lakh  of  rupees,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging  the  night-soil  of  Bombay  with  rapidity 
into  the  harbour,  thence  to  be  carried  to  sea  by 
the  tide.  ^ Though  the  machinery  is  not  yen  pro- 
perly finished,  the  trial  showed  that  it  will 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Ihe  Madras  Government  has  formally  re- 
cognised the  Neilgherry  Railway  project  as  one 
likely  to  be  beneficial,  and  as  needed,  though 
not  urgently,  by  tlie  State.  From  the  pressure 
upon  State  funds,  however,  for  the  completion  of 
the  great  strategic  lines  in  the  Punjab,  Soinde, 
and  Burmah  tho  Government  of  India  cannot 
find  tho  necessary  capital  for  a hill  railway  far 
south,  and  declines  to  guarantee  it.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  private  enterprise  ought  to  pro- 
vide the  small  sum  of  243,OOOZ.,  which  would 
suffice  for  the  purpose,  if  the  line  were  constructed 
on  tho  model  of  the  ladder-railway  in  Ostor- 
mnndingen,  near  Berne,  in  Switzerland.  The 
chances  are,  however,  against  the  project;  for  if 
It  were  to  prove  successful,  as  it  almost  certainly 
would,  the  Madras  Railway  would  in  all  proba- 
bility extend  its  rails  into  Ootacamund,  people 
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would  travel  by  tbo  moat  convenient  and  aub- 
stantial  line,  and  the  pioneers  wonld  be  left  with 
the  honour,  but  without  their  capital  or  its 
equivalent. 

Other  eastern  countries  are  also  progressing. 
At  Yeddo,  in  Japan,  three  military  and  naval 
schools  and  a school  of  engineers  will  shortly  be 
opened.  A new  palace  and  Government  offices 
are  being  constructed  in  the  same  city.  The 
Egyptians  are  also  reported  to  be  making  them- 
selves very  comfortable  if  not  very  useful  in 
Berbera,  the  chief  port  on  the  African  coast 
opposite  to  Aden.  The  place  is  being  furnished 
with  new  jetties,  a cnstom-house,  a serai  for 
travellers  and  traders,  and  a residence  for  the 
representative  of  the  Khedive. 


NEW  INFIRMARY  BUILDINGS  AT 
ROTHERHITHE. 

A L.tnuF.  new  infirmarj'',  together  with 
casual  wards,  has  just  been  added  to  the 
workhouse  at  Eotherhithe.  The  new  buildings 
have  been  in  progress  during  the  last  eighteen 
months,  and  are  about  to  be  opened  for  the 
reception  of  inmates.  The  new  buildings 
— which,  with  the  airing  and  recreation 
gronnds,  occupy  an  area  of  about  two  acres 
and  a quarter  in  extent, — are  in  live  blocks, 
consisting  of  the  male  and  female  wards, 
the  administrative  block,  the  laundry,  and 
the  casual  wards.  They  are  situated  on  the 
south.west  side  of  the  old  workhouse  buildings, 
the  principal  elevations  facing  Southwark 
Park,  to  which  they  have  an  extreme 
frontage  of  upwards  of  300  ft.  The  male  and 
female  wards  form  what  may  be  described  as 
the  wings  of  the  structure,  the  administrative 
portion  forming  the  central  block,  and  containing 
the  nrincipal  entrance,  through  which  the  wards 
on  either  side  are  approached  by  means  of 
spacious  corridors  upwards  of  20  ft.  in  width. 
The  block  containing  the  male  wards  is  on  the 
south  side,  and  has  two  frontages  uniform  in 
their  architectural  appearance,  on  the  north- 
west  and  south-west  sides  respectively,  extending 
to  a depth  of  124  ft.,  and  being  40  ft.  in  width. 
They  contain  two  stories,  25  ft.  6 in.  in  height 
to  the  eaves,  with  gables  to  each  elevation  at  the 
west  end.  Both  stories  have  French  casement 
windows  carried  down  to  the  floors,  with  venti- 
lating shafts  on  the  face  of  the  frontages  carried 
up  nearly  to  a level  with  the  ridge.  The 
interior  dimensions  of  the  two  floors  of  the  ward 
are  96  ft.  by  24  ft.,  each  floor  containing  thirty- 
two  beds,  or  sixty-fonr  beds  on  the  two  floors,  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  special  wards  with 
beds  for  eight  inmates.  The  wards  on  the 
ground-floor  are  13  ft.  in  height,  and  the  floor 
above  is  14  ft.  G in.  high.  The  wards  are  warmed 
by  hot-water  pipes.  Immediately  adjoining  tbo 
wards,  at  the  west  end  of  the  block  on  each 
floor,  are  the  nurses’  rooms,  kitchens,  scnlleries, 
and  bath-rooms.  The  wing  at  the  north  end, 
containing  the  female  wards,  is  to  a certain 
extent  uniform  with  the  south  wing,  but  as  it 
forms  an  extension  of  female  wards  already 
attached  to  the  house,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
architectnral  character  of  the  old  portion  of  the 
building.  This  extended  wing  gives  a total  of 
ninety-two  beds  for  female  inmates,  the  aggregate 
number  of  beds  in  the  several  wards  being  164. 

The  administrative  block  in  the  centre,  which 
is  uniform  in  architectural  design  and  character 
with  the  two  blocks  just  described,  contains,  on 
the  ground. floor,  the  surgeon’s  and  matron’s 
apartments,  kitchens,  and  other  domestic  offices, 
together  with  patients’  waiting-rooms,  surgery, 
dry-goods  room,  iScc..  whilst  in  the  upper  floor 
are  the  surgeon’s,  matron’s,  and  nurses'  bed- 
rooms. As  already  stated,  the  corridors  on  each 
side  of  the  administrative  block  lead  to  the  male 
and  female  wards,  whilst  above  the  corridors 
is  an  ambulatory  for  the  use  of  patients,  in 
addition  to  the  airing  and  recreation  ground  in 
the  large  open  space  on  either  side  of  the 
administrative  block. 

The  steam  laundry,  forming  a separate  block, 
is  110  ft.  in  length  and  23  ft.  in  width,  and  con. 
tains,  in  addition  to  a spacious  washhouse,  a 
receiving-room,  drying-room,  iron-room,  and 
delivery-room,  together  with  the  laundress’s 
apartments. 

The  casual  wards  in  connexion  with  the  work- 
house have  been  erected  at  the  north-east  boun- 
dary of  the  ground,  and  are  120  fc.  in  length  and 
36  ft.  in  width,  having  forty  beds  for  men,  eight 
beds  for  women,  and  four  beds  for  women  with 
children.  The  male  cells  are  connected  by  small 
yards  in  the  rear,  in  which  stoce-breaking  is 


imposed  upon  the  occupants,  who  are  i-equired  to 
throw  the  stones  when  broken  through  an  iron 
grating  into  the  general  stone-yaid  attached  to 
the  house. 

The  several  blocks  are  built  of  stock  bricks, 
with  red  Fareham  brick  bands  and  ornamental 
window-heads.  The  coat  of  the  infirmary  boild- 
ings  is  14,8601.,  and  the  casual  wards,  2,8801, 
involving  a total  outlay  of  17,740/.  They  have 
all  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
, Snell,  architect  ; Messrs.  Croaker,  Brothers, 
being  the  contractors.  The  warming  apparatus 
for  the  infirmary  wards,  and  the  machinery  for 
the  steam  lanndry,  wore  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Potter. 


A NEW  STEAM  CARRIAGE. 

A VEHICLE  has  lately  made  its  appearance  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  fully  deserving  the  name  of 
“ steam  carriage,”  for  it  moves  freely  and  easily 
through  streets  and  squares,  turns  the  sharpest 
corners,  stops,  turns  aside,  or  goes  in  the  same 
pace  with  a row  of  cabs  and  omnibuses,  along 
bridges  and  thorooghfares.  This  carriage  is, con- 
strnoted  by  M.  Bollee,  civil  engineer,  of  Mans, 
for  his  own  use.  It  weighs,  with  water  and 
store  of  coals,  but  withont  passengers,  nearly 
4 tons ; with  twelve  passengers,  about  4i 
tons,  which  weight  is  distributed  on  the  four 
wheels  of  the  carriage  as  follows^ — The  two 
driving-wheels,  of  a diameter  of  3'8/  ft.  and  a 
thickness  of  4-7  in.,  which  are  behind,  have  to 
sustain  a weight  of  nearly  3^  tonsj  the  front 
(steering)  wheels,  of  a diameter  of  3-12  ft.,  the 
remaining  li  ton.  The  latter  are  completely 
independent  of  each  other,  and  may  be  altered 
at  will  by  the  driver,  who  here  supplies  the 
place  of  the  coachman,  for  guiding  the  carriage. 
The  driving-wheels,  although  they  are  on  a 
common  axle,  are  not  keyed  to  it,  and  receive 
their  movement  each  from  a pair  of  cylinders  fixed 
between  the  wheels,  and  driving  in  the  first 
place  an  intermediate  axle,  from  which  the 
movement  is  transmitted  by  means  ot  a chain  to 
the  respective  wheel. 

The  cylinders  have  a diameter  of  4 in.,  and 
a stroke  of  6 3 in.  They  are  provided  with 
Stephenson’s  link-motion,  and  the  supply  of 
steam  is  regulated  in  such  a manner  that  in 
turning  a curve  it  may  be  shut  off  entirely  from 
the  pair  of  cylinders  on  the  inner  side  of  the  curve. 

The  boiler,  finally,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the 
carriage,  is  constructed  on  Field’s  system, 
vertical,  with  19-4  tubes  of  1-06  in.  outer 
diameter,  has  a diameter  of  2 ft.  7^  in.,  and  a 
height  of  3 ft.  3 in.  All  the  parts  are  of  the 
best  materials,  and  made  as  light  as  possible, 
which  accounts  for  the  slight  weight  of  the 
carriage.  The  consumption  of  water  (according 
to  the  Oovi^tes  Rendus,  p.  762)  is  132  gallons  per 
hour,  if  fully  loaded,  and  at  a speed  of  9 3 miles 
per  hour.  At  that  rate,  the  consumption  of  coal 
is  176  lb.  per  hour,  which  compares  favourably 
with  that  of  other  street  locomotives. 


MILITARY  WORKMEN. 

With  the  exception,  we  believe,  of  a brief 
telegram,  no  notice  bas  been  taken  of  a fact  of 
considerable  indnstrial  importance.  It  is  known 
that  some  troops  have  been  organised  by  the 
German  administration  so  as  to  constitute  what 
is  termed  “ railway  regiments,”  and  taught  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  all  that  appertains  to 
the  construction  and  management  of  railways. 
Military  critics  have,  of  course,  applauded  this 
prudent  measure,  and  unanimously  concurred  in 
expressing  their  sense  of  the  great  services  such 
a regiment  might  render  in  the  event  of  a war ; 
but  a very  different  and  wide-spread  interest 
would  have  been  felt  by  the  public  at  large  on 
this  matter,  if  it  had  been  known  that  these 
soldier  artisans  were  to  be  employed  for  home 
work  and  during  times  of  peace.  A few  weeks 
ago,  however,  the  Dahme,  a small  rivulet  which 
passes  near  Vransdorf,  overflowed  its  banks,  and 
the  current  was  so  violent  that  it  broke  away  the 
girders  and  tympanon  of  the  railway  bridge 
belonging  to  the  Berlin  and  Dresden  line.  Under 
such  circumstances,  communications  could  only 
be  re-established  by  building  a new  bridge  ; and, 
instead  of  employing  ordinary  workmen,  an  appli- 
cation  was  made  to  the  War-office  to  requisition 
the  railway  regiment.  This  request,  made  late 
in  the  evening,  was  granted,  and  in  a few 
moments  the  drums  beat  to  quarters.  A special 
train  loaded  with  the  necessary  materials  was 
immediately  despatched  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster,  and  the  work  of  reconstruction  began 


by  torchlight  before  midnight  on  the  same  even- 
ing. The  work  continued  day  and  night  without 
a moment’s  respite,  the  soldiers  relieving  one 
another  at  fixed  hours  till  the  bridge  was  com- 
pletely rebuilt.  The  military  authorities  had 
asked  for  no  explanations,  the  soldiers  were  on 
the  spot  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  three 
hours  after  the  application  for  help  had  been 
made  ; and  in  three  days  and  a half  they  built  a 
bridge  6U  ft.  long,  and  capable  of  supporting 
railway  traffic  for  ten  years.  The  bridge,  when 
completed,  was  at  once  tested,  and  several  heavy 
goods  trains  having  crossed  in  safety,  the  ordi- 
nary trafiic  was  re-established.  We  need  scarcely 
point  out  tliat  no  ordinary  contractor  could  have 
accomplished  such  a work  with  so  much  prompti- 
tude. It  was  excellent  practice  for  the  soldiers, 
and  in  this  respect  quite  equal  to  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  ; but  military  competition  with  the 
industry  of  a country  involves  an  economical 
problem  well  adapted  to  excite  the  passion  of 
politicians.  We  presume,  however,  that  a flood 
is  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  enemy  invading 
the  country,  and  that  ordinary  commercial  rules 
are  suspended  during  these  periods  ot  public.' 
danger.  


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  HASTINGS. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Borough 
of  Eastings,  Mr.  Asbenden,  in  bis  recent  report 
to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  there,  says  : — 

“ We  have  lately  heard  and  read  of  complaints 
of  the  impurity  of  our  water ; these  statements 
arc  entirely  false.  I have  made  myself 
acquainted  with  the  matter  in  question,  have- 
inspected  the  sources  of  supply,  also  the  reser- 
voirs, and  repeatedly  analysed  samples  from 
each.  In  no  instance  have  I found  the  water 
thick,  turbid,  or  containing  living  organisms,  or 
unpleasant  to  the  taste.” 

The  italics  are  hia  own.  Such  an  assertion  as 
this,  in  the  face  of  the  statements  made  in  onr 
columns  by  fully-qualified  correspondents,  goes 
far  to  meke  us  doubt  the  discretion,  to  use  a 
mild  term,  of  the  Hastings  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  The  MedAcal  Times  and  Gazette  has 
recently  published  the  results  of  a special  inquiry 
into  the  subject  fully  confirming  the  statements 
of  our  correspondents.  It  now  seems  quite 
evident  that  new  sources  of  pore  water  should 
at  once  be  sought. 


WAREHOUSE  ARCHITECTURE, 
GOTHENBURG. 

THEwealthyand  still  growing  town  of  Gothen- 
burg, the  capital  of  the  Liiti  (district)  of  the 
same  name  in  Southern  Sweden,  though  as  to 
number  of  inhabitants  it  ranks  second,  is  by  far 
the  most  important  town  of  the  northern  king- 
dom, on  account  of  its  extremely  favourable 
situation,  which  has  made  it  the  emporium  of 
the  Swedish  import  and  export  trade.  So  great 
was  its  importance  in  former  times  that  it  formed 
a continual  apple  of  discord  in  the  numerous 
sanguinary  wars  between  the  Danes  and  Swedes, 
many  of  which  were  carried  on  solely  for  its 
possession.  At  the  present  time  between  3,000 
and  4,000  ships  freqnent  the  port  annually,  Rs 
imports,  consisting  of  colonial  produce  and  foreign 
manufactures,  amounting  a few  years  ago  to  the 
value  of  2,100,000/.,  and  its  exports,  iron,  wood, 
and  grain,  to  1,600,000/.  The  traffic  with  the 
interior  of  Sweden  is  carried  on  partly  by  the 
Gotha  Canal,  leading  from  Gothenburg^  by  the 
chain  of  inland  lakes  through  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts  of  Sweden  to  Stockholm, 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  railway  to  the  western 
mining  country  of  Bergalagern,  well  known  for 
its  iron  mines. 

Among  the  many  spacious  warehouses  of  the 
port,  the  new  building  lately  erected  by  Messrs- 
F.  W.  Hasselblad  & Co.,  the  subject  of  our  illns. 
tratioD,  deserves  especial  mention.  It  was 
finished  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  shortly 
after  opened,  and  forms  a conspicuous  feature  in 
the  part  of  the  town  near  St.  Erik’s  Torg 
(Market).  This  warehouse  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind,  not  only  in  Gothenburg,  bat  also  in  the 
kingdom.  It  was  erected  by  the  Building  Asso- 
ciation of  Gothenburg,  a society  all  the  working 
members  of  which  are  shareholders.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  building  is  Herr  A.  C.  Peterson. 


Bournemouth. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at 
Spring  Bourne,  Bournemouth,  was  opened  on 
Good  Friday.  The  new  building  i^  57  It.  by 
37  ft.,  and  sittings  are  provided  for  274.  It  bas 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Squires  & Kent  at  a cost 
of  nearly  900/. 


WAEEHOTJSE  AECHITECTUBE  IN  GOTHENBURG,  SWEDEN. Herr  A.  0.  Peterson,  Architect. 


HOLKHAM  CHURCH,  NORFOLK. JIr.  James  K.  Colling,  Architect. 
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HOLKHAM  OHLROH,  NORFOLK. 

This  clinroli,  of  which  our  illustratiou  repre- 
sents the  pulpit,  lectern,  screens,  and  other 
fittings,  has  been  lately  restored  by  the  Eight 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  church 
was  previously  in  a very  dilapidated  condition, 
and  was  almost  literally  covered  up  both  ester- 
nally  and  internally  with  plastering,  and  the 
chapels  at  the  eastern  ends  of  the  north  and 
south  aisles  were  divided  from  the  church  by 
brick  walls.  These  were  removed  and  light  and 
elegant  open  oak  carved  screens  substituted- 
Portions  of  two  of  them  are  shown  in  our  engrav. 
ing.  The  spandrels  are  filled  with  conven. 
tionalised  natural  foliage  and  birds. 

The  seating,  which  is  all  open,  is  of  oak  with 
carved  backs  and  bench-ends,  with  arm. rests. 
The  plain  surfaces  of  the  bench-ends  are  panelled 
and  enriched  with  carved  foliage,  arranged  from 
nature,  every  panel  throughout  the  seating  being 
different.  The  reading-desk  is  of  a similar 
character  to  the  seating,  having  carvings  of 
wheat  and  tares  on  one  aide,  and  barley  and 
vetches  on  the  other,  with  an  admisture  of 
fiowers,  such  as  the  poppy  and  corn  cockle,  and 
harvest  mice.  The  lectern  is  of  carved  oak,  with 
a cluster  of  fonr  carved  columns  forming  the 
base.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  carved 
panels  containing  the  oak,  ivy,  maple,  and  haw- 
thorn ; and  insects,  snch  as  butterflies,  cater- 
pillars, &o.  Below  the  panels  is  an  inscription, 

Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  Word  of  God  and 
keep  it.”  The  angles  of  the  pulpit  are  enriched 
by  polished  red  granite  shafts,  and  the  whole  is 
supported  on  a cluster  of  polished  red  granite 
shafts,  with  boldly  . sculptured  capitals.  The 
reredos  consists  of  an  arcade  with  red  granite 
shafts,  carved  capitals,  andfoliated  spandrels.  The 
flooring  is  laid  with  Maw’s  tiles.  The  builder 
was  Mr.  Kobinson  Cornisb,  of  North  Walsham, 
Norfolk;  and  the  architect,  Mr.  James  K.  Colling, 
of  London. 


CONCRETE  FLOORING.* 

There  are  many  who  maintain  that  concrete 
is  not  a suitable  material  for  anything  but 
foundations ; and,  in  spite  of  the  immense  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  of  late  years  in 
the  discovery  and  improvement  of  cementing 
materials,  there  has  not  been  (ejrcept  in  the  case 
of  sea-walls  and  heavy  retaining-walls)a  similar 
advance  in  concrete  building,  and  it  is  still 
necessary  for  any  writer  on  concrete  to  com. 
mence  by  proving  that  the  material  is  at  all  suit- 
able for  ordinary  building.  I propose  to  divide 
my  subject  into  the  following  heads: — 1.  Is 
concrete  a suitable  material  for  walla  and  arches  ? 
2.  Is  it  fireproof  ? 3.  Is  the  bedding  of  ironwork 
of  any  description  in  concrete  a suitable  form  of 
construction  ? 4.  Description  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  flooring  in  iron  and  concrete.  5.  Ad. 
vantages  claimed  for  the  system  of  concrete 
flooring  herein  advocated  over  others,  and  over 
brick  arching. 

With  regard  to  the  first  head,  Is  concrete  suit- 
able  under  any  circumstances  for  walls,  arches, 
&c.  ? — Concrete,  although  a very  favourite 
building  material  amongst  the  ancients  (so  much 
so,  that  numerous  examples  are  to  be  found  of 
its  use  in  Egyptian  and  Roman  buildings,  both 
for  walls  and  arches),  and  although  half  of  our 
Mediaeval  castles  are  built  of  it,  was  very  much 
out  of  favour  with  engineers  and  architects,  and 
it  is  curious  to  notice  how  they  fought  against  its 
use  since  its  introduction  in  modern  times.  Mr. 
Wright  and  Mr.  Cubitt  both  expressed  the 
opinion  in  February,  1847,  that  the  materials  of 
which  the  Brighton  and  Dover  walls  were  built 
(that  is  to  say,  concrete)  would  never  stand  the 
attacks  of  the  sea,  and  that  they  would  soon 
have  to  bo  renewed  ; and  in  1851,  in  a paper  on 
the  Royal  Border  Bridge  over  the  Tweed,  built 
by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  of  masonry,  bub  with 
a concrete  hearting,  Mr.  Stephenson  himself 
affirmed  that  he  placed  absolutely  no  reliance  on 
the  hearting,  except  as  far  as  it  gave  weight  and 
stability  in  the  same  manner  as  sand  would  if 
poured  down  a chimney.  From  that  time  to  this, 
however,  the  use  of  concrete  as  a buildin*^ 
material  has  been  steadily  gaining  ground ; it 
was  at  first  nsed  almost  always  as  hearting, 
either  encased  in  iron,  as  at  the  foundations  of 
the  Gravesend  Pier  (date  1845),  or  encased  in 
masonry,  as  in  some  sea-walls  built  about  the 


same  time.  Subsequently,  it  began  bo  be 
commonly  used  as  a substitute  for  masonry 
in  sea  works,  and  was,  in  the  days  even  of 
Roman  cement,  a material  which  would  bo  bard 
to  replace  in  foundations  and  hydraulic  works 
generally.  Its  use  for  works  of  this  class  was 
considerably  increased  by  the  discovery  of  Port- 
land  cement,  which,  as  is  well  known,  greatly 
exceeds  any  other  cementing  medium  in 
strength  and  tenacity.  To  compare  it  with 
the  Roman  cement  used  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  a block  composed  of  the  Roman  cement 
and  two  of  sand  will  support  only  about  5^  tons 
per  superficial  foot ; whereas  a block  of  the 
same  size  composed  of  one  of  Portland  cement 
and  two  of  sand  will  support  no  leas  than  80  tons 
per  superficial  foot.  The  resistance  of  Portland 
cement  to  a cross-strain  is  even  more  extraordi- 
nary. In  some  experiments  made  on  blocks  of 
cement  and  stone  16  in.  bearing  and  -l  in.  by 
4 in.  in  size,  it  was  fonnd  that  a block  of  Port- 
land  cement  would  resist  a cross-strain  of  no  less 
than  99  lb.  per  square  inch,  whereas  Portland 
stone  itself  would  only  resist  80  lb.  per  square 
inch  5 showing  that  neat  Portland  cement  is  con- 
siderably stronger  than  even  Portland  stone  to 
resist  cross-strain,  and  it  is.  this  property  that 
renders  Portland  cement  concrete  so  peculiarly 
useful  for  floors.  These  experiments  clearly 
prove  that  we  have  in  Portland  cement  concrete 
a building  material  of  great  strength  and  value; 
and  since  the  discovery  of  Portland  cement  other 
cementing  mediums  have  been  discovered  which, 
though  not  80  strong  as  Portland,  still  show 
estraordinaiy  results.  Amongst  these  we  may 
mention  Dennett’s  concrete,  made  of  a sulphate 
of  lime.  Experiments  have  been  tried  with 
arches  of  considerable  span,  and  a very  slight 
use  of  this  material,  with  excellent  results. 

Another  cementing  material  which  has  been 
used  for  concrete  walls  is  the  patent  selenitic 
cement,  invented  by  General  Scott.  Though  not 
so  strong  as  Portland,  it  answers  very  well  for 
ordinary  walls  and  building.  The  work  that  has 
been  done  in  these  different  materials  should  be 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  anybody  that  will 
look  into  the  matter  that  we  have  in  these  con- 
cretes  a building  material  or  artificial  stone 
which  can  be  moulded  in  situ,  and  forms  a 
stronger  arch  or  wall  than  an  ordinary  brick  one. 

The  next  point  we  have  to  examine  is  how  far 
is  concrete  fireproof  ? With  i-egard  to  this  we 
have  the  experience  of  several  great  fires  to 
show  that  concrete  is  fireproof  in  a very  extra- 
ordinary  degree.  I need  only  mention  one, 
which  took  place  in  February,  1851,  and  has; 
been  quoted  before  as  a proof  on  this  point.  It ' 
was  a .large  provision  merchant’s  near  London 
Bridge;  the  lower  floor  was  full  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  large  quantities  of  other  inflammable 
materials,  and  over  it  was  a concrete  floor  ; the 
fire  broke  out  in  the  upper  part  of  the  premises, 
and  carried  all  before  it.  The  mass  of  burning 
materials  fell  in  upon  the  concrete  floor,  and 
though  the  fire  raged  above  at  a white  heat  for 
several  hours  before  it  oould  be  brought  under,  ■ 
the  ooncrete  floor  stood  the  test,  and  preserved 
the  contents  in  the  rooms  below.  Many  other 
instances  might  be  cited  in  which  concrete  has 
successfully  withstood  the  attacks  of  fire,  and  as 
it  is  now  very  generally  used  in  fireproof  build- ; 
ings  I will  not  occupy  your  time  further  upon 
this  head. 

I next  proceed  to  consider  the  suitability  of 
employing  iron  in  concrete  floors.  Against  this 
two  principal  objections  have  been  urged:  first, 
it  has  been  asserted  that  iron  will  soon  rust,  and 
the  strength  derived  from  it  be  therefore  lost; 
and,  secondly,  that  owing  to  its  expansion  and 
contraction  from  alterations  of  temperature  it 
will  tend  to  craok  and  disintegrate  the  concrete 
or  material  in  which  it  is  bedded  rather  than 
strengthen  it.  In  answer  to  the  first  objection, 
I need  only  quote  the  fact  which  has  been  proved 
by  direct  experiment,  that  iron  coated  with 
cement  or  concrete  is  entirely  protected  from 
rust  or  oxidisation.  Cement  with  hoop  iron 
embedded  has  been  taken  up  after  lying 
twenty-eix  years,  and  when  broken  the  hoop 
iron  has  been  found  as  blue  and  free  from 
corrosion  as  when  first  laid  in.  With  regard  to 
the  expansion  and  contraction,  as  iron  only 
expands  a nine-hundretb  part  from  a tempera- 
ture of  freezing  to  that  of  boiling,  and  as  the 
temperature  of  an  ordinary  room  rarely  varies 
more  than  comparatively  a few  degrees,  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  iron  ia  embedded  in  a non-conducting 
material  like  ooncrete,  we  shall  be  able,  as  is 
done  in  practice,  to  disregard  the  fact  of  expan- 
sion  and  contraction  altogether. 


One  of  the  simplest  systems  of  concrete 
flooring  ia  to  carry  wooden  joists  across  the  floor; 
form  a centering  underneath;  throw  in  the  con- 
crete over;  level;  and  finish  with  fine  cement 
or  asphalte.  This  forms  a sonnd,  compact  floor, 
bat,  of  course,  nothing  is  gained  in  strength 
beyond  that  of  the  wooden  joists,  and  if  they 
fail  the  whole  thing  goes.  In  Nottingham  and 
Derby  floors  used  to  be  commonly  made  with 
wooden  joists,  on  which  reeds  were  placed,  which 
formed  a key  for  the  plaster  ceiling  underneath, 
and  for  a concrete  composed  of  gypsum  plaster, 
which  was  thrown  over  to  a thickness  of  about 
2 in.  to  2|  in.,  and  brought  to  a level  surface, 
and  made  a strong  and  compact  floor.  The 
material  expanded  so  much  in  setting  that  it  was 
necessary  to  bed  in  a temporary  fillet  in.  wide 
at  every  10  ft.,  to  make  allowance  for  it.  Bat 
most  modern  concrete  floors  require  the  use  of 
iron  girders.  The  more  common  methods  are 
those  where  the  girders  are  placed  some  7 ft.  or 
8 ft.  apart,  and  arches  turned  from  girder  to 
girder,  similarly  to  the  method  in  which  brick 
arches  would  be  employed.  This  method  entails 
not  only  considerable  cost  in  the  ironwork,  but 
also  in  ties  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  arches,  or 
in  a massive  abutment. 

Another  method  is  to  subdivide  the  spaces 
between  the  main  girders  by  iron  joists  running 
transversely  about  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  apart,  to  place 
boards  underneath  the  joists  to  act  as  a center- 
ing, and  to  throw  in  the  concrete  so  as  to  form  a 
flat  slab,  with  the  iron  joists,  and  so  forth,  bedded 
in  it ; or  where  the  apartment  to  be  floored  over 
is  not  large,  rolled  iron  joists,  about  6 in.  deep, 
are  taken  across  from  wall  to  wall,  about  3 ft. 
apart,  filled  in  between  with  concrete,  and  the 
floor  is  complete.  This  method  has  been  em- 
ployed close  by  us  in  the  concrete  building  in 
Tothill-street,  by  Messrs.  Drake,  and  the  floors 
submitted  to  considerable  tests,  which  they  bore 
very  well.  A refinement  of  this  method  has 
lately  been  designed,  I think,  by  Sir  Henry  Cole. 
Ornamental  tiles,  or  slabs  of  terra-cotta,  or  other 
material,  are  placed  between  the  iron  girders, 
with  a bearing  on  the  lower  flanges  to  support 
the  concrete  when  thrown  in;  this  produces  a 
highly  ornamental  ceiling,  and  avoids  the  neces- 
siby  of  centering.  An  example  may  be  seen  in 
the  roof  of  the  covered  way  leading  to  the 
Science  schools  from  Exhibition-road.  A very 
strong  floor  is  made  by  naing  iron  plates 
in  lieu  of  the  tiles  bolted  to  the  girders. 
This  forms  an  excellent  floor  when  the  plates 
are  flat,  as  the  plates,  in  case  of  great  weight, 
could  take  the  tensile  strains  in  the  floor, 
but  where  cambered,  they  appear  to  me  to 
be  little  more  than  an  expensive  kind  of 
centering.  Sometimes  a floor  has  been  made 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  last,  but 
with  thin  plates  instead  of  girders,  and  still 
thinner  plates  on  the  underside,  i iu.  and  ^ in. 
thick  respectively,  and  has  stood  very  well. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  large  joists  are  connected 
by  smaller  pieces  of  or  iron  bar,  to  give 

additional'etrength  to  the  concrete.  This  is  copied 
from  the  French,  who  for  a long  time  had  made 
floors  without  wood,  their  most  common  plan 
being  to  carry  iron  joists  across  the  apartment, 
about  3 ft.  apart,  and  about  one-thirty-sixth  of 
the  span  in  depth.  These  are  connected  with 
interties  of  iron,  securely  fastened  to  the  joists, 
and  these,  again,  carry  iron  bars,  about  1-in. 
square,  parallel  to  the  joists,  and  fastened  to  the 
interties  with  copper  wire  ; boards  are  put  below 
for  a centering,  and  a concrete,  oomposed  of 
gypsum,  is  thrown  in,  and  makes  a capital  and 
very  strong  floor.  The  interties  and  bars  are 
not  required  with  the  cements  used  in  England, 
siuce  the  concrete  itself  is  as  strong  as  most 
stones,  and  forms  a floor  of  great  strength  with- 
out them.  In  the  next  method  the  girders  are 
connected  with  plates  of  corrugated  iron.  This 
method  was  employed  as  long  ago  as  1849,  iu  a 
lattice  bridge  over  the  Rugby  and  Leamington 
Railway,  by  Mr.  W.  Thomas  Doyne,  C.E.,  where 
the  corrugated  iron  forming  the  platform  had  a 
clear  bearing  of  7 ft.  2 in.  between  the  trans. 
verse  girders.  The  corrugations  were  9 in.  wide 
and  3 in.  deep,  and  to  the  under-side  of  each 
straps  were  riveted,  which  ran  the  whole  width 
of  the  platform,  to  prevent  the  corrugations  from 
spreading.  The  thickness  of  the  corrugations 
was  B.  W.  G.  No.  12,  and  it  was  found  that  one 
of  these  plates  alone,  7 ft.  8 in.  by  3 ft.,  placed 
on  supports  7 ft.  2 in.  apart,  bore  6 tons  equally 
distributed  over  it  before  it  broke.  This  method 
has  been  revived  lately  in  a patent  flooring,  in 
which  corrngated  or  other  iron  plates  are  shown 
carried  by  Tight  trussed  girders,  the  flooring 
I being  in  some  instances  brought  to  a level 


• Erom  a paper  by  Mr.  Alexander  Payne,  read  at  the 
Ciril  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society  on  the  30th  ult. 
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surface  with  concrete,  eawdnst,  or  sand  ; bat  ae 
little  reliance  is  in  this  instance  evidently  put 
upon  the  concrete,  it  scarcely  cornea  under  the 
denomination  of  a concrete  floor.  All  these 
methods  present  various  advantages,  but  all 
necessitate  a large  amount  of  heavy  ironwork. 
In  1873  I had  to  design  some  buildings  in  which 
a large  amoant  of  very  strong  flooring  was  re- 
quired, and  where  the  funds  at  disposal  were 
not  large.  I sent  to  the  makers  and  patentees 
of  the  forms  of  concrete  flooring  usnally  adopted, 
but  found  that  the  coat  of  them  would  be  so  great 
as  to  make  them  practically  inadmissible  for  my 
building ; the  great  cost  being  chiefly  in  the 
amount  of  iron  employed  in  the  girders  and  so 
forth.  This  necessitated  the  endeavour  to  find 
some  description  of  vaulting  or  concrete  flooring 
withont  any  horizontal  thrust  (which  was 
essential  in  this  case,  as  the  walls  of  the 
building  were  not  particularly  thick),  and  with 
a miniraum  quantity  of  iron  so  as  to  reduce  the 
cost.  This  led  me  to  devise  and  patent  some 
methods  of  flooring.  In  the  simplest  method,  to 
avoid  the  heavy  main  girders.  I groined  the  whole 
of  the  vaulting  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  of  the 
weight  on  to  the  points,  such  as  the  columns 
instead  of  the  long  lines  of  girders  and  walls  as 
bitherto  done,  and  I then  connected  these  points 
together  by  ties  either  longitudinally,  trans- 
versely, or  diagonally  to  neutralise  the  thrust. 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  in  a floor  of 
this  description  the  whole  of  the  concrete  is 
thrown  into  compression  and  the  iron  into 
tension.  I have  arranged  that  the  iron  ties  may  be 
concealed.  The  columns  or  supports  are  carried 
up  beyond  the  concrete  arches,  and  the  ties  in- 
serted at  soeb  a height  that  they  can  be  buried 
in  the  concrete  without  being  seen.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  centerings  to  form  these  vaults  in  a 
plastic  material  like  concrete  may  be  varied  to 
almost  any  shape  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  designer 
or  the  plan  of  the  building.  Thus  they  may  take 
the  form  of  a series  of  flat  domes  resting  on 
supports  at  the  four  angles  as  shown,  or  they 
may  take  the  shape  of  inverted  pyramids.  In 
all  domical  shapes  a convenient  form  of  resisting 
the  thrust  is  by  a series  of  concentric  rings  or  ties 
bedded  in  the  concrete,  where  the  whole  of  the 
tendency  of  the  domes  to  spread  may  be  entirely 
counteracted  by  the  ring-ties,  and  as  before  the 
whole  of  the  concrete  is  thrown  into  compression 
and  the  whole  of  the  iron  into  tension.  A 
further  improvement  npon  this  is  formed 
upon  the  principle  of  what  is  called  fan  vanlt- 

ing 

As  to  the  difference  in  weight  of  amount  of 
iron  required  by  using  girders  or  ties  : supposing 
you  have  a floor  divided  into  square  spaces  15  ft. 
each  way  to  cover  over,  to  carry  a weight  of 
3^  owt.  per  superficial  foot,  or  37  tons  on  each 
compartment,  I would  vault  it  with  very  flat 
fan  vaulting,  the  concentric  ties  being  of  1 in. 
section,  resisting  approximately  20  tons,  and  the 
diagonal  ones  of  a section  equal  to  2 in.,  and 
resisting  approximately  40  tons;  thus  the  pen- 
dentive  over  each  column,  and  the  space  between 
them  would  be  tied  in  by  two  ties,  and  oonldnot 
separate  withont  bursting  the  rings  with  a force 
equal  to  40  tons.  Theoretically,  of  course,  there 
would  in  this  case  be  no  thrust  on  the  columns, 
but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  let  us  add 
the  diagonal  ties  to  hold  these  together,  and 
resist  a tension  of  20  tons  in  eaoh  direction. 
Beckoning  up  the  weight  of  iron  here,  we  find 
approximately  that  120  ft.  of  1 in.  ties  and  45  ft. 
of  2 in.  ties  equal  a little  over  G cwt. 

Secondly,  supposing  the  floor  to  be  covered  in 
the  ordinary  way,  with  main  and  cross  girders. 
The  main  beams  would  require  a section  of  SO  lb. 
weight  per  lineal  foot,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  that  is,  80  Ib.  x 15  = 1,200  lb.  The  cross 
girders  would  require  a section  of  50  lb.,  two  to 
each  bay.  Thus,  50  x 30  = 1,500  lb.,  1,200-1- 
1,500  = 2, 7001b.,  or  24  owt.,  that  is  to  say  four 
times  the  weight  of  iron  required  in  the  former 
case.  Thus,  making  all  allowances  for  extra 
coat  of  centering  and  labour,  this  floor  would  not 
be  found  to  cost  more  than  one  half  of  the  former 
one. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
in  concrete  a material  the  application  of  which 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  which  offers  great 
facilities  on  account  of  its  plastic  nature,  the 
readiness  with  which  it  can  be  cast  into  any 
desired  shape,  and  its  great  strength  when  set; 
and  I think  its  treatment  in  conjunction  with  a 
material  of  such  enormous  tensile  strength  as 
wrought  iron,  which  can  be  readily  inserted 
wherever  required,  merits  more  consideration 
than  it  has  yet  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
engineer. 


THE  TRAFFIC  AT  HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 

Mr.  Macvicau  Anderson  seems  to  be  aware 
of  one  of  the  objections  to  which  his  proposed 
modification  of  my  suggestion  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Constitution. hill-road  is  exposed,  in- 
asmuch as  he  admits,  in  his  letter  in  your  recent 
issue,  that  it  would  cut  off  a considerable  angle 
of  the  park.  There  is,  however,  another  which, 
to  me  at  least,  appears  even  more  important,  for 
I cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  make  an 
entrance  atanangleof  the  park,  placed  diagonally 
to  the  principal  object,  a pleasing  and  dignified 
approach.  Both  these  objections  may,  however, 
be  to  a very  gi-eat  extent  obviated  by  a slight 
modification  of  his  plan.  If  instead  of  a straight 
line,  the  roadway  were  continued  in  a curve  with 
100  yards  radius,  it  would  cut  off  a much  smaller 
slice  of  the  park,  and  would  meet  Piccadilly  at 
right  angles.  If,  then,  the  screen  in  front  of  Apsley 
House  were  repeated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  park  roadway  centred  on  the  portico 
of  that  building,  an  amount  of  dignity  and  uni. 
formity  would  be  obtained  sufficient  perhaps  for 
the  purpose. 

To  my  mind,  however,  the  objection  to  such  an 
arrangement  would  be,  that  we  should  have  a 
utilitarian  park  gateway  in  immediate  juxta- 
position to,  and  competingwitb,  whathad  become 
a monumental  arch,  and  ceased  to  be  a gateway 
in  any  practical  sense  of  the  term  ; and  for  this 
reason  I still  prefer  the  straight  roadway  into 
Grosvenor-place,  which  is  equally  convenient, 
and  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  effect  of  the 
Wellington  Arch. 

As  I am  writing,  I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
remark  that  there  seems  to  be  a misconcep’ion 
about  the  necessity  of  a specially  dignified 
entrance  to  the  park  at  this  angle.  I cannot 
perceive  any  reason  why  this  entrance  should  be 
more  dignified,  or  indeed  why  it  shoirld  be  so 
much  BO,  as  those  at  Buckingham-gate  and  St. 
James’s  Palace.  These  two  are  in  immediate 
juxtaposition  with  the  palaces,  and  are  parts  in- 
deed  of  their  design.  This  one  is  essentially  a 
park  entrance,  never  seen  in  conjunction  with, 
the  palace,  and  in  no  way  understood  to  be 
especially  a palace  gate,  and  need  not  therefore 
be  considered  as  more  important  than  auy  other 
entrance  to  the  park. 

I hope  nothing  in  the  above  remarks  will  be 
considered  as  an  attempt,  on  my  part,  to 
depreciafe  MV.  Anderson’s  suggestion.  With 
the  modifications  above  suggested  it  offers  an 
alternative  plan  of  such  merit  as  to  leave  little 
to  choose  between  the  two,  and  though  for  the 
reason  just  given  I still  prefer  my  own,  I wonld 
be  delighted  to  see  his  carried  out,  if  so  doing 
would  in  any  way  facilitate  the  essential  im- 
provement,  which  consists  in  isolating  the  Wel- 
lington arch  so  as  to  relieve  the  block  of  traffic 
that  now  exists  at  Hyde  Park-corner. 

Jas.  Fergusson. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF 
PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  tenth  term  of  this  prosperous  and  useful 
institution  came  to  a close  on  the  13th  inst. 
The  school  opened  in  January,  1873,  with  nine 
students,  the  intended  complement  being  fifty. 
An  additional  floor,  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  school,  has  been  provided  in  the  south  tower, 
which  is  42  ft.  in  diameter.  The  number  of 
students  last  term  was  fifty-eight. 

The  work  of  the  students  in  the  drawing 
office  and  workshops  having  been  inspeoted, 
the  company,  which  embraced  a large  number 
of  the  friends  of  the  students,  and  of  the  school, 
adjourned  to  the  lecture-theatre.  Among  the 
gentlemen  present  we  noticed  Messrs.  R.  Jacotnb 
Hood,  C.E.,  David  Thomson,  C.E.,  Ernest  Bene, 
diet,  the  eminent  Indian  engineer,  &c.  On  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Robert  Eawlinson,  C.E.,  C.B.,  Chief 
Inspector  of  Works,  Local  Government  Board, 
presided,  and  presented  the  certificates  awarded 
by  the  examiners, — Messrs.  A.  Raneome,  Assoc. 
Inst.C.E.,  and  B.  Haughton,  M.S.I.C.,  Paris. 

The  chairman  referred  to  the  gratifying 
character  of  the  report,  and  expressed  the  satis, 
faction  it  had  given  him  to  inspect  the  students’ 
work  in  the  shops,  and  to  notice  the  eminently 
'practical  character  of  the  course  they  passed 
through,  which  was  of  much  higher  value  than 
four  years’  privilege  in  a great  engineering  shop, 
even  although  a thousand  guineas  premium  might 
,be  paid  for  it.  As  himself  an  engineer  who 
[had  passed  through  all  the  grades  from  the 
•lowest  to  his  present  position,  he  felt  competent 
'to  speak  of  the  great  valne  of  such  a school,  and. 
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'of  the  important  privileges  enjoyed  by  its 
students.  Mr.  Rawlinson  gave  some  admirably 
appropriate  advice  to  the  students.  He  asked 
them  to  disbelieve  in  “ luck,”  to  distrust  great 
abilities  or  influential  friends,  and  to  rely  for 
their  success  and  advancement  upon  patient 
honest  work,  upon  the  mastering  of  principles, 
as  well  as  acquiring  manipulative  skill,  upon 
careful  attention  to  even  small  details,  warning 
them  against  impatience  to  escape  from  duty  for 
external  pleasures.  Those  who  had  this  im- 
patience were  usually  takon  for  the  oharaoter 
they  stamped  upon  themselves,  and  allowed  to 
drift  their  own  course.  Their  profession,  he  also 
reminded  them,  required  a knowledge  of  other 
sciences,  especially  meteorology  and  geology,  to 
enable  them  to  adapt  their  works  to  the  countries 
or  districts  in  which  they  were  constructed. 
Hundreds  of  tboneanda  of  pounds  sterling  had 
been  lost  becanse  of  the  ignorance  of  engineers 
concerning  the  occasional  rainfall  in  countries 
where  they  had  erected  bridges.  They  must 
depend  very  much  upon  themselves  in  working 
out  their  coarse.  Here  they  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  and  valuable  aid,  of  which  they  would 
do  well  to  avail  themselves. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  examiners’ 
report,  read  by  Mr.  Shenton,  superintondent  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Arts  : — 

Twenty-iivo'of  the  students  of  this  school  had  a suffi- 
cient Dumber  of  marks  tor  lecture  questions  to  eotitle 
them  to  examioatiou  on  the  subject  Oi  “ Sfeam.”  Niue- 
; teen  of  these  received  certificates.  Highest  number  of 
marks  attainable,  221 : — 1st.  W.  James,  with  1&7  marks; 

' 2Dd.  A.  13.  Black,  182  marks;  3/4.  C.  13.  Penliagton,  180 
marks. 

For  work  in  the  Drawing-office,  eleven  students  re- 
ceived certificates  : — Ist.  8.  R.  Lowcf-ck;  2ud.  P.  Baylia 
and  J.  W.  Jaconib  Hood,  equal. 

For  work  in  the  Pattern-shop  and  Foundry,  twelve 
students  received  eertillcates  Ist.  L.  Wilson  and  E.  E. 
Eoyston,  equal;  2nd.  H.  D.  L.  James. 

For  work  in  the  Fittiog-Rbop,  nine  students  received 
certificates  : — lat.  F.  S.  Richardson;  2ad.  W.  James; 
3rd.  H.  Field. 

In  the  Civil  Engineering  Section,  iBt  Terra.  For  general 
surveying  and  the  preparation  of  pUos,  &c.,  for  Parlia- 
meut,  nine  students  received  certificates-. — 1st.  J.  May- 
h«w;  2a''.  II.  E.  Read  and  H.  8.  Vogaij,  equal.  2ad 
Term: — For  the  calculation  of  strains  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  general  and  working  plans,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mates of  a railwar  and  dock,  six  certificates  were 
awarded: — 1st.  Ai  Brook;  2Qd.  J.  Hultou-  Preston  and 
li.  Le  G.  Solly,  equal. 

The  examiners  concluded  their  report:  — 
“Having  submitted  the  students  in  the  Civil 
Engineering  Section  to  a vivd  voce  examination, 
and  inspected  their  drawings  and  estimates,  and 
having  also  examined  in  detail  the  drawings, 
patterns,  and  Bpecimens  of  turning  and  fitting, 
and  subjected  other  students  in  the  school  to  a 
critical  examination  on  steam,  we  consider  that 
many  of  them  display  a most  satisfactory  pro- 
gress, which  is  creditable  alike  to  themselves 
and  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  priecipal,  and  the  gentle- 
men, his  assistants,  who  have  superintended 
their  engineering  education.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood,  seconded 
by  Mr.  David  Thomson,  thanks  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  principal,  the  Examiners,  and  to 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Wilson  gave  a satisfactory  account  of  the 
positions  occupied  by  a number  of  the  students 
.who  had  passed  through  the  school,  several  of 
whom  were  in  the  receipt  of  good  salaries  as 
resident  engineers  on  important  works.  He 
referred  also  to  their  summer  outing  to  Sheer- 
uess  and  Crossness.  A daily  paper  had  given  an 
interesting  acoonnt  of  their  visit  to  Chatham, 
but,  unfortunately,  they  had  not  got  so  fur,  but 
the  account  would  perhaps  do  for  a visit  they 
intended  to  make.  Only  five  papers  on  the 
Crossness  works,  for  which  a prize  had  been 
offered,  had  been  sent  in.  Mr.  Hanghton,  the 
examiner,  had  placed  them  in  the  following  order 
of  merit : — A Brook,  A.  Black,  S.  A.  Tidy,  P.  W. 
Foster,  and  J.  W.  Jacomb  Hood.  Mr.  Haughton 
had  reported  that  No.  1,  if  original,  promised 
well  for  the  writer;  No.  2 was  original,  and 
meritorious  ; in  one  of  the  others  a published 
account  had  been  used  freely,  without  acknow- 
ledgment. Mr.  Wilson  did  not  think  it  creditable 
that  the  number  of  papers  was  so  small,  every 
one  sbonld  at  least  try  what  he  could  do. 

The  Chairman  referred,  in  terms  of  high 
commendation,  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  as  regarded 
' the  school  said  that  he  would  rather  take  one  of 
its  students  who  showed  ability,  as  a pupil,  than 
a son  of  the  first  gentleman  with  no  mutter  how 
high  a premium. 


Institution  of  Surveyors.  — At  the  next 
meeting,  April  24th,  a paper  will  be  road  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Michael,,  entitled  “ The  Working  of  the 
Sanitary  Acts  in  Rural  Districts.” 
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ENGINEERING  IN  JAPAN. 

We  tave  before  ws  the  new  Calendar  of  the 
Imperial  College  of  Engineers  at  Tokei.  Com. 
paring  it  with  the  one  issued  last  year,  it  shows 
advanced  aims  and  a marked  progress.  The  regn- 
lations  and  syllabus  of  study  set  forth  are  signed 
by  the  Minister  of  PiiblLo  Works,  Hirobumi  Ito. 
The  instruction  appears  to  begiventothe  students 
wholly  in  Eugliab,  but  the  study  of  their  own 
language  is  now  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
college  oonrse. 


RIVER  POLLUTION.— THE  CLYDE  AND 
THE  TEES. 

SiE  John  Hawkshaw  has  presented  his  report 
on  the  pollntion  of  the  Clyde  and  its  tribotaries. 
He  enters  at  great  detail  into  the  different 
sources  of  pollution,  and  the  various  methods 
for  restoring  the  streams  to  a state  of  purity. 
The  methods  of  disposing  of  solid  and  liquid  re- 
fuse or  sewage  he  divides  into  four  classes, — 
gravitation,  irrigation,  filtration,  and  chemical 
treatment.  For  the  sewage  of  Glasgow  he  con. 
siders  irrigation  and  filtration  nnsuited ; chemical 
treatment  he  objects  to  on  the  ground  of  its  great 
expense,  which  he  estimates  would  be  over 
80,000Z.  a year;  and  he  therefore  comes  to  the 
conolnsion  that  it  would  be  better  to  convey  the 
sewage  beyond  Whiteinch  to  an  outfall  in  the 
river  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  or  in  the  sea.  After 
considering  various  points  suggested  for  the  out. 
fall,  he  fixes  on  that  between  Whiteinch  and 
Cawland  Head  as  the  most  suitable,  and  esti- 
mates  that  it  would  be  constructed  for  1,500,000Z. 
A large  number  of  places  besides  Glasgow  and 
its  neighbourhood  would  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  ontlet  for  their  sewage.  For  other 
places  a different  method  of  getting  rid  of  sewage 
would  be  necessary,  and  these  cases  can,  be 
thinks,  be  dealt  with  by  the  general  provisions 
which  he  proposes  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
whole  district.  Much  might  be  done  by  the 
individual  action  of  the  sanitary  authorities 
in  the  different  localities,  although  ho  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  much  time  and  money 
will  be  saved,  and  earlier  and  better  results  will 
be  obtained,  if  a body  be  formed  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  region  drained  into  the 
Clyde,  and  armed  with  authority  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  its  water.  He  therefore  recommends 
the  appointment  of  a Board  of  Sanitary  Com- 
missioners, elected  by  the  various  town  councils 
or  sanitary  authorities  within  the  area,  who 
should  be  invested  with  ample  powers  to  deal 
with  the  pollution  ofthe  Clyde  basin. 

An  injunction  has  been  obtained  against  the 
Corporation  of  Darlington,  restraining  them  from 
continaiog  to  pollute  the  Tees  with  Darlington 
sewage.  The  injunction  fixes  the  Ist  of  June, 
after  which,  if  the  order  of  the  court  is  not 
complied  with,  it  will  be  competent  for  the  same 
authority  to  order  the  saquestratiou  of  the  rates 
of  the  town. 


THE  CARPENTERS’  TRADE  IN  DUBLIN. 

We  referred  briefly  a fortnight  ago  to  a pre- 
liminary raeetingbeld  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
in  Dublin,  at  which  all  men  interested  in  the 
movement  now  on  foot  for  opening  all  builders’ 
shops  to  every  legitimate  carpenter  in  the  king- 
dom,  were  requested  to  confer  together.  This 
meeting  has  been  held,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Hayes,  and  the  following  resolutions 
•were  passed  : — “ That  the  exceptional  pledge, — 
‘ I solemnly  declare  that  I will  not  work  with  any 
man  or  boy  who  does  not  hold  a ticket  or  pass 
from  this  Connoil  table,’  which  some  Societies  of 
Carpenters  in  Dublin  maintain  by  the  throat  of 
‘ strike-work,’  is  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
moral  well-being  of  those  who  hold  it;  and,  as 
its  existence  is  calculated  to  bring  Irish  work- 
men  into  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellows 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  We,  the  representatives  of  some 
hundreds  of  Dublin  houBe-oarpenters,  therefore 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  use  every  legitimate 
means  for  its  abolition.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Flynn,  secretary  to  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
in  Dublin,  it  was  resolved  that,  “ Being  opposed 
to  coercion  in  any  shape,  and  honestly  disposed 
to  the  maintenance  of  harmony  and  good-will 
amongst  all  members  of  trade  bodies,  we  beg  to 
submit  to  those  who  may  be  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  oar  notions  of  free  labour,  the 
advisability  of  seriously  considering  our  proposal 


to  withdraw  the  opposition  against  which' 
thonsandri  of  Irish  carpenters  bitterly  oomplaiu.’ 

The  couoluding  resolution  was,  “That,  in  the 
event  of  our  demand  being  refused  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  specially  addressed,  we  confidently 
appeal  to  the  builders  of  Dublin,  and  all 
companies  and  private  persons,  who  may  need 
our  services.” 


THE  SANITARY  REQUIREMENTS  OF  A 
HEALTHY  HOUSE. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a lecture  given  by 
Dr.  Prall  before  the  Maidstone  Philosophical 
Society  on  the  28th  nit.  He  remarked  that 
legislation  as  to  building  had  been  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  large  towns,  and  country  districts 
were  much  neglected.  If  specifications  and 
plans  of  all  intended  buildings  were  obliged  to 
be  submitted  to  some  such  competent  authority 
as  the  county  surveyor,  they  would  not  see 
cottages  erected,  as  they  so  frequently  were,  in 
a manner  which  set  all  rules  of  health  at  defiance. 
During  the  last  fourteen  years  he  had  watched 
the  building  of  more  than  180  cottages,  and  in 
every  case  where  a washhouse  with  a sink  had 
formed  part  of  the  structure,  the  sink-pipe  had 
gone  straight  to  the  unventilated  cesspool,  the 
only  protection  being  a useless  bell-trap,  more 
often  off  than  on.  Privies  were  also  close  at 
band,  with  no  provision  made  for  ventilation, 
and  there  conld  be  no  wonder  that  in  such  places 
death  bad  been  busy.  In  the  constrnction  of 
larger  houses,  workmen  attended  to  their  several 
specialities  without  reference  to  the  require- 
ments  of  the  general  building,  and  the  result 
was  much  inconvenience.  A house  depended  for 
health  principally  upon  a proper  supply  of  pure 
air  and  a dry  and  non. malarious  site,  a ventila- 
tion calculated  to  remove  impurities,  a pure 
supply  and  proper  removal  of  water,  and  perfect 
dryness  of  the  foundation,  walls,  and  roof. 
Shonld  the  foundation  be  improperly  con- 
structed,  as  soon  as  the  artificial  warmth  com- 
menced, the  air,  good  or  bad,  from  below,  must 
arise.  Should  the  soil  be  porous,  and  the  sub. 
soil  water  be  collected  from  an  impnrearea,  bad 
air  would,  by  evaporation  and  diffusion,  pass 
freely  into  the  house.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  cut  off  the  subsoil  air.  Even  more 
disastrous  were  the  damp  walls  of  an  ill-con- 
structed  dwelling.  Dampness  bad  been  traced 
as  high  as  30  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  to  pre- 
vent this  ascending  dampness  a double  course  of 
slates,  or  a oourso  of  vitrified  stoneware  tiles, 
perforated  in  order  to  ventilate  the  space  be- 
tween the  ground  and  the  joists  of  the  floor, 
must  be  used.  This  would  also  prevent  dry-rot 
in  the  timbers.  The  proper  place  to  insert  the 
dampproof  course  was  1 ft.  or  so  above  the 
ground.  "Wbere  much  exposed  exterior  walls 
were  covered  with  a casing  of  slates,  care  must 
be  taken  to  leave  some  ventilating  space  where 
the  slates  overlap,  or  while  the  external  wet 
was  kept  out  tbe  internal  wet  would  be  kept  in. 
Hollow  walls  were  the  best ; and  in  drying  a 
house  ventilation  as  well  as  heat  must  be  re- 
garded,  for  large  fires  rendered  the  air  of  a 
house  capable  of  taking  up  more  than  a natural 
quantity  of  moisture.  Dr.  Prall  then  conclnded 
as  follows  : — “ The  object  of  my  few  remarks  has 
been  chiefly  to  bring  before  you  one  or  two  promi- 
nent defects  of  construction  in  the  bumble  class 
of  dwellings,  and  to  point  out  how  easily,  by  an 
exercise  of  ordinary  common  sense,  these  defects 
could  be  avoided.  It  seems  a matter  of  great 
regret,  but  it  is  notwithstanding  no  less  true, 
that  the  cause  of  our  failure  in  making  our 
buildings,  i.e.,  our  humble  buildings,  examples 
of  art,  is  the  utter  absence  of  a rational  method 
in  design  and  execution.  If  we  did  but  bring  to 
bear  upon  our  architecture  the  same  amount  of 
knowledge,  reflection,  and  common  sense  which 
is  manifested  in  our  purely  engineering  and 
naval  constructions,  we  should  possess  an  archi- 
tecture of  our  own  worthy  of  our  advanced 
civilisation,  and  in  harmony  with  our  natural 
genius.  We  should  recollect  that  the  most 
primitive  structures,  if  they  express  the  rational 
application  of  means  to  an  end,  may  still  have 
a charm  as  being  works  of  true  art.” 


Iron  Tiles  for  Malt  Kilns.— Mr.  J.  Woods, 
of  Wells,  proposes  to  make  the  tiles  for  forraiug 
tbe  floors  of  malt  or  other  kilns  of  cast-iron,  with 
floor  surface  perforated  with  fine  holes  tapering 
upwards  from  broad  openings  made  in  tbe  under 
surface.  Tbe  tile  is  also  cast  in  one  piece  with 
the  necessary  projections  or  supports. 


CONSTANT  WATER  SUPPLY  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

The  official  Examiner  of  Water  says  the  com- 
panies that  are  actively  moving  in  the  matter 
and  giving  constant  supply  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  in  a portion 
of  ibeir  districts,  are  tbe  K'-nt,  New  River,  and 
East  London.  Tbe  Act  provides  power  to  compel 
ail  the  companies  to  give  constant  supply  as  and 
when  the  public  authorities  may  see  fit  to 
demand;  and  any  district  may  insist  upon  a 
constant  supply  when  four-fifths  of  the  district 
are  provided  with  tbe  proper  fittings,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  made  under  the  above- 
mentioned  Act. 

The  number  of  miles  of  streets  which  contain 
mains  constantly  charged,  and  upon  which 
hydrants  for  fire  purposes  could  at  once  be 
fixed,  in  each  district  of  the  metropolis,  is  as 
follows  Kent,  80  miles  ; New  River,  169  ; 
East  London,  70;  Southwark  and  Vauxhall, 
100 ; West  Middlesex,  70 ; Grand  Junction,  41]  ; 
Lambeth,  90;  Chelsea,  50, — making  a total 
length  of  670]  miles  ; and  tbe  water  companies 
are  ready  to  affix  hydrants  thereon  when  required 
by  the  authorities.  The  total  number  of  hydrants 
erected  is  at  present  2,626,  of  which  2,081  are 
for  private  purposes,  276  for  street  watering,  and 
269  for  public  use. 


THE  PNEUMATIC  RAILWAY  IN  PARIS. 

The  “posre  atmosplidrique"  for  the  depatoh  of 
messages  between  Paris  and  Versailles,  has  just 
been  completed,  and  is  nearly  thirteen  miles  and 
a half  in  length.  The  tubes,  which  are  made  of 
brass,  are  13  ft.  long,  3 J in.  in  diameter,  and  | in. 
thick,  are  laid  at  a depth  of  8 ft.  from  the  sur- 
face,  on  a flooring  of  wood,  and  are  pitched  both 
inside  and  oat.  The  roote  outside  the  walls  of 
Paris  is  along  the  highway  “ No.  10.”  Insido 
the  city  they  are  suspended  in  tbe  sewers.  At 
the  Bridge  d©  I’Alma  the  tube  bifnroKtes,  one 
portion  passing  to  the  Palace  de  I’Elysee,  the 
other  to  the  Central  Telegraph  Office.  At 
Versailles  the  terminns  is  in  tbe  new  hall  now 
being  built  on  the  left  wing  of  the  palace. 


HOW  ROADS  ARE  REPAIRED  IN 
HACKNEY. 

It  would  appear,  from  a leading  article  in  the 
Hackney  and  Kingsland  Gazette  of  the  5th  inst., 
that  the  Hackney  District  Board  of  Works  are 
just  now  pursuing  what  can  only  be  characterised 
as  a “penny-wise  and  pound-foolish”  policy, 
which  is  anything  but  “economy,”  in  road  re- 
pairing. Says  our  contemporary  : — 

“A  dozen  yards  in  a given  road  are  marked  out ; two 
or  three  men  are  sent  to  score  the  eame  with  their  picks 
in  parallel  lines  some  :!  ft.  apart ; a dozen  loads  of  broken 
granite  in  8-in.— more  or  less— cubes,  are  then  loosely 
scattered  on  the  surface;  upon  this,  again,  tbe  contents 
of  bBll-a-dozen  dust-carU,  being  nothing  more  nor  less 
thau  the  debrig  of  a score  of  back  yards,  il  not  actually  the 
contents  of  dust-bius,  are  gently  sown,  and  the  repairing 
is  done!  Then  comes  the  proud  crow — ‘See  how  we 
save!  Seo  bow  wo  put  money  in  thy  purse  ! No  mistake 
here  ! We  mend  ourroads,  and  save  labour  and  additional 
expense  for  contracting  to  cart  away  the  parish  reiuse  to 
a distant  wharf.’  But  they  do  not  say,  or  suggest,  at 
what  cost  besides  !'* 

The  article  from  which  we  have  quoted  goes 
on  to  partionlarise  some  of  tbe  offensive  con- 
stituents  of  the  “economical”  road  material  used 
at  Hackney,  and  pertinently  asks  whether  it  will 
be  any  wonder,  if  in  a month’s  time,  Dr.  Tripe, 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  will  have  to  report 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  district. 


Blackburn  Tree  Library. — Blackburn  pos- 
sesses a free  library,  the  exterior  walls  of  whicli 
have  lately  been  enriched  with  sculptured  panels 
illusti-ative  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  and 
of  the  trade  and  iudnstry  of  the  town.  The 
panels,  seven  in  number,  are  each  10  ft.  long  and 
4 ft.  high,  and  contain  over  50  figures  in  bas- 
relief.  One  of  the  panels,  showing  the  various 
stages  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Brio-gs,  the  senior  M.P.  for  the  borough ; 
another,  that  of  Agriculture,  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Fielden,  the  late  member  for  Blackburn  ; and 
the  remainder  were  subscribed  for  by  a few  of 
the  influential  manufacturers  of  the  place,  in 
particular  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  and  Messrs. 
Dugdale  and  Fish.  These  panels  extend  across 
the  fa<;ade  and  sides  of  the  edifice,  to  which  they 
give  a decorative  effect.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1875,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Collcutt,  architect.  The  sculptured  panels  are 
the  work  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Seale,  of  Brixton. 
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MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Brisiol. — The  Bristol  master  boilders  have 
declined  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  opera- 
tive house-painters  and  labourers  for  an  advance 
of  wages.  The  notice  of  the  painters  expires  in 
May,  and  that  of  the  labourers  in  August  next, 
and  the  latter  body  are  determined  to  cease  work 
if  their  demands  are  not  conceded,  or  arbitration 
resorted  to.  The  painters  have  not  yet  decided 
how  to  act,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  they  also 
will  strike. 

Coventry. — The  diapote  in  the  Coventry  build- 
ing trades  has  been  settled,  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association  and  the  men  having  agreed  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  Mr.  Alderman  Manton,  as  arbi- 
trator,  whose  award  is  that  from  and  after  the 
Ibc  of  May  next  the  wages  for  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  7Jd-  per  hour  j 
that  all  overwork  beyond  56^  hours  per  week,  as 
agreed  to  in  the  printed  rales,  be  continued  to 
be  paid  as  fixed  by  the  rules  ; and  that  the  rules 
as  agreed  to  on  the  30th  March,  1872,  shall  still 
nontmiie  in  force,  with  the  exception  of  the 
change  from  6^d.  to  7id.  per  hour. 

FalDioui/i.  — The  Falmouth  carpenters  and 
joiners  have  struck.  They  claim  54d.  per  hour, 
nine  working  hours  per  day,  excepting  Saturday 
half-day. 

Gonroefc.— The  masons  of  Gourock  have  fol- 
lowed  suit  with  their  brethren  of  Greenock,  and 
are  ont  on  strike. 

Manchester. — On  the  12th  inst.  Professor  Leone 
Levi  delivered  the  concluding  lecture  of  a series 
on  “ Work  and  Wages,”  at  Manchester,  his 
subject  being  “ Strikes  and  Lock-outs.”  Sum- 
ming up  the  course  of  lectures,  he  said  the 
determination  of  wages  depended  not  on  the  real 
or  imaginary  wants  of  the  labourer,  nor  on  the 
caprice  or  will  of  the  master,  but  on  the  relation 
of  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour,  on  the 
state  of  foreign  competition,  and  on  the  relation 
between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  capacity 
of  the  consumer.  True,  the  wages  should  be 
liberal,— the  higher  the  better;  yet  that  could 
not  be  guaranteed  under  any  circumstances.  All 
that  conld  be  said  was  that  free  competition  was 
sure  to  secure  to  the  labourer  the  highest  wages 
which  trade  could  afford.  If  there  was  any 
doubt  as  to  what  trade  could  afford,  they  might 
be  sure  that  whilst  wages  could  not  bo  higher 
than  would  admit  of  a fair  profit,  they  could  not 
be  lower  than  they  ought  to  be  without  attracting 
additional  capital  into  the  business,  which  would 
of  necessity  produce  a rise. 

Nantlle. — Six  hundred  men  employed  at  the 
Nantlle  Slate  Quarry,  Carnarvonshire,  have 
struck  work,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
masters  to  pay  wages  every  four  weeks  instead 
of  every  five  weeks. 


PROPOSED  NEW  ASSIZE  COURTS  AT 
NEWCASTLE. 

At  the  Easter  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  the  Moot  Hall  Committee 
reported  that  on  April  4th  a deputation  from 
the  Newcastle  Town  Council  met  thorn,  and 
produced  plans,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Lamb,  to  show  the  extent  of  the  accommodation 
proposed  to  be  given  in  the  new  building.  The 
committee  wore  unable  to  advise  the  Bench  that 
a satisfactory  basis  of  negotiation  had  been  pre- 
sented for  their  consideration.  If  the  Bench 
desired  the  committee  to  continue  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  Corporation  of  Newca8tle,°then 
they  suggested  that  the  following  limitations  and 
conditions  should  form  a basis  on  which  the 
committee  should  act : — 1.  That  the  money  con- 
tribution of  the  county  towards  the  cost  of  the 
new  courts  shall  not  exceed  10,000L  2.  That 
provision  be  [made  for  securing  to  the  county 
the  freehold  in  the  County  Hal],  and  other 
offices  to  be  reserved  for  the  county  business, 
and  for  transferring  to  those  bnildiugs  the  status 
of  the  Moot  Hall,  as  part  of  the  county  of 
Northninberland,  and  also  for  securing  to  the 
county  in  perpetuity  the  free  use  of  the  Assize 
Courts.  3.  That  the  county  shall  not  be  liable 
to  maintain  any  portion  of  the  bnildiugs,  except 
their  own  freehold.  4.  That  the  committee  have 
power  to  call  in  the  services  of  an  architect  to 
advise  them  with  regard  to  the  plans  of  the 
proposed  new  buildings.  On  the  motion  of  Sir 
Walter  Trevelyan,  seconded  by  Sir  John  Swin- 
bnrne,  the  committee  was  empowered  to  continue 
the  negotiations. 

Mr.  Huntley,  in  seconding  the  motion  for  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  said  it  was  proposed  to 
spend  8,0001.,  and  at  the  ontside  it  would  amount 


to  10,0001.,  in  altering  the  Moot  Hall  Courts,  It 
was  extremely  improbable  they  would  spend 
15,0001.  If  the  plans  the  committee  had  seen 
were  carried  into  operation  the  county  would  get 
a much  worse  thing  than  they  would  get  by  tbe 
expenditure  of  8,0001.  on  the  Moot  Hall.  The 
es’imate  laid  before  them  by  tbe  committee  and 
iirohitect  of  the  Newcastle  Corporation  was 
50,0001.,  and  if  the  county  gave  15,0001.  in 
money,  it  would  leave  35,0001.,  towards  which 
there  would  be  the  Moot  Hall  and  ground 
attached  to  it.  He  thought  10,0001.  and  the 
Moot  Hall  wonld  be  a good  contribution  from 
the  connty. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  county  offer  15,0001.  This  was  seconded  by 
Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  and  carried  by  14  to  7; 
tnd  the  report,  subject  to  this  amendment,  was 
adopted. 


PROPOSED  NEW  TOWN-HALL  FOR 
LINCOLN. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Town 
Council,  Alderman  Maltby  brought  forward  the 
subject  of  the  desirability  of  erecting  a new 
town-hall  for  the  city.  Having  discussed  the 
question  of  ways  and  means,  and  shown  that 
13,0001.  would  be  available  for  the  purpose,  he 
adverted  to  tbe  question  of  site,  remarking  that 
a better  or  more  favourable  site  could  not  be 
obtained  than  that  where  tbe  City  Prison  now 
stood.  It  had  excellent  approaches  to  it,  and 
was  in  the  most  central  part  of  the  town.  He 
believed  that  on  this  site  there  would  be  ample 
room,  not  only  for  a town-hall,  but  also  for  a 
school  of  art,  there  being  no  less  than  9 000 
square  yards  of  land.  There  was  a groat  need 
of  new  premises  for  the  School  of  Art,  and  this 
matter  ought  to  receive  great  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  Council,  for  no  institution  of  a 
public  nature  was  more  deserving  of  considera- 
tion or  more  important  for  tbe  city ; and  it  was 

likely  that  the  patrons  of  the  School  of  Art  would 
if  tbe  Corporation  erected  a town-hall  to  provide 
the  necessary  accommodation,  raise  a large  sum 
of  money  towards  decorating  the  hall. 

Alderman  Ruafcon  confirmed  a great  deal  of 
what  had  been  said  by  Alderman  Maltby,  but 
said  that  the  Council  would  be  deceiving  them- 
selves if  they  thought  that  such  a building  as 
they  required  could  be  erected  for  13,0001.,  ex- 
cept in  the  plainest  brick  and  stucco;  but, 
without  falling  into  any  elaborate  failure,  such 
as  occurred  at  Rochdale,  where  they  began 
•with  the  intention  of  spending  20,0001.,  and 
ended  by  spending  120,OOOJ.,  they  might 
secure  a very  good  building  such  as  they  wanted 
without  extravagance  on  tbe  one  hand  or  mean- 
ness  on  the  other.  They  would  have  to  look  at 
25,000^.,  and  perhaps  a little  more. 

Ultimately  it  was  resolved, — “ That  in  tbe 
opinion  of  this  Council  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  la  absolutely  necessary  that  a town-hall 
should  be  built.  That  the  following  gentlemen 
form  a committee  to  procure  plans  and  to 
report  to  this  Council  the  best  way  of  carry, 
ing  out  the  above  object:— The  Mayor,  Alder- 
men  Ruston  and  Maltby,  and  Councillors  J 
Maltby,  Glasier,  Dickinson,  Shepherd,  Warreuer 
and  Squire.”  ’ 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

A’eiso.— Mr.  Thomas  Boyd,  Now  Etal,  has  been 
elected  road-surveyor  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Ivelso  district  of  roads.  There  were  thirty.foor 
candidates. 

Newark.— A special  meeting  of  the  Newark 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  was  held  on  the  7th 
inst.  to  elect  a surveyor  for  the  borough,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  C.  Baily,  resigned.  The  clerk  stated 
t^t  there  were  thirteen  applicants  for  the. 
office,  viz. : — Mr.  G.  Sheppard,  Ne-wark  ; Mr, 
Bennett,  Newark;  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Engineer’s 
Office,  London  and  North-Western  Railway; 
Mr.  G.  iN.  Single,  London;  Mr.  A.  K,  Balls, 
Reading;  Mr.  G.  Robinson,  Bridgnorth;  Mr. 
N.  A.  Dawson,  Peterborough;  Mr.  P.  H.  Davi- 
son,  C.E.,  Windsor  ; Mr.  J.  H.  Duckinfield,  Roch- 
dale  ; Mr.  Howard,  London  ; Mr.  A.  Woodhouse, 
Southampton ; and  Mr.  G.  Dickenson,  Barrow- 
in-Furness.  Mr.  Sheppard  was  elected. 

Prestbury.—At  a meeting  of  tbe  Prestbury 
(Cheshire)  Highway  Board  on  the  11th  inst.,  an  ' 
application  from  Mr.  Carswell,  surveyor  to  the 
Board,  was  discussed.  It  was  moved  that  tbe 
application  be  complied  with  by  granting  an  in- 
crease  of  SOL  per  annum.  An  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  the  increase  should  be  only  25L  was 


carried  by  11  to  9.  The  salary  as  increased  is 
225L 

Warwick.— At  tbe  monthly  raeetiug  of  the 
Warwick  Town  Council,  on  the  lltb  inst.,  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  reported  that  Mr. 
Broughton,  tbe  assistant  surveyor,  had  resigned 
his  office.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  bad  also  re- 
quested  to  be  allowed  to  resign  the  appointment 
of  Surveyor.  The  committee  accepted  Mr. 
Pritchard’s  resignation. 

Southampton. — Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett,  assistant 
surveyor  of  Widnes,  was  on  the  19th  inst.unani- 
nioualy  elected  assistant  surveyor  of  Southamp- 
ton. There  were  thirty-seven  applicants. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Derby  Free  Library  and  Museum. — We  learn 
from  a Derby  paper  that  no  fewer  than  fifty  sets 
of  designs  have  been  sent  in  in  competition  for 
the  free  library  and  museum  which  is  to  be  pre- 
seated  to  tbe  town  by  Mr.  Bass,  M.P.  The 
whole  of  the  designs  are  on  exhibition  in  the 
Guildhall, 

Board  Schools  at  FLno/e.— The  desigus  of  Mr. 
E.  Axten,  architect,  Gloucester,  have  been 
accepted  in  competition  for  new  Board  Schools  at 
Elmore. 


CHARLES  MACKLIN. 

Sir, — In  the  very  interesting  notice  of  Charles- 
Macklin  in  your  last  number,  it  is  written,  “ In 
the  Memoirs  of  Macready  it  is  said  that  at 
nineteen  Macklin  was  unable  to  read.  This 
is  a mistake  into  which  Dr.  Doran  also  falls.” 
Macready  says  in  his  Memoirs,  not  that  Macklin 
was  unable,  but  that  “it  was  said  of  him  that  at 
nineteen  he  could  not  read  ” (vol.  i.,  p.  29).  In 
“Their  Majesties’  Servants,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  253-4, 
what  I state  of  Macklin  is  this:  -‘I  have 
somewhere  read  that  at  five-and-thirty  Macklin 
could  not  read  perfectly,  but  that  is  a fable, 
or  at  eight  or  nine  he  could  hardly  have  played 
MoJiiHiia  in  private  theatricals  at  the  house  of 
the  good  Ulster  lady,  who  looked  after  him 
more  carefully  than  the  priest  (his  uncle)  and 
more  tenderly  than  nature.” 

The  question  of  Macklin’s  age  was  finally 
settled  seventeen  years  ago.  flia  tombstone 
gave  bis  age  at  his  death  as  107  years;  but 
when  the  last  sweeping  alterations  were  made  at 
St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  in  1859,  the  plate  on 
the  great  actor’s  coffin  was  examined,  and  thereon 
it  was  stated  that  he  died  “aged  ninety-seven 
years,”  The  latter  record  is  likely  to  be  the 
more  correct  one  ; but  the  old  error  still  prevails. 

John  Doran. 


WALL  PAINTINGS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Sir, — The  wall-paintings  said,  in  your  issue 
for  April  8 (p.  349),  to  have  been  recently 
discovered  in  New  Zealand,  would  be  something 
mirvelloDS,  indeed,  if  they  prove  to  be  of  great 
antiquity. 

Noremains  of  buildings,  monuments,  drawings, 
syrnbols,  or  hieroglyphics  of  any  kind,  have,”  I 
believe,  hitherto  been  found. 

In  the  year  1833,  during  my  sojourn  of  more 
than  eight  months  in  these  islands  (about  seven 
years  before  the  first  colonists  landed),  I saw 
nothing  whatever  leading  to  the  supposition  that 
the  former  race  of  New  Zealanders  had  been 
more  intelligent. 

These  paintings  may  prove  to  have  been  done 
by  some  whaleboat’s  crew  whilst  ashore  in  the 
locality  for  wood  and  water.  Many  men  on  boaid 
the  whaleships  in  the  South  Seas  show  remark- 
able skill  in  drawing  and  carving  upon  whale- 
bone  and  ivory  various  devices, — the  deities  in 
the  heathen  mythology  being  especial  favourites. 

R.  H. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  TRADE. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
London,  npon  the  subject  of  the  masons’  and 
labourers’  application  for  an  increase  in  wages, 
to  take  place  in  the  months  of  May  and  June 
next  respectively : — 

Resolved, — That,  in  reference  to  the  application,  dated 
2lith  of  November,  1875,  from  tbe  operative  masoua  of 
London,  requesting  an  advance  of  wages  of  Id.  per  hoor, 
the  eominitcee  of  the  London  Builders’  Association  is  of 
opinion  that  the  present  state  of  the  building  trade  does 
not  warrant  an  increase  of  wages. 

Resolved, — That  in  reference  to  tbe  application  from 
the  Committee  of  Labourers  employed  in  the  Building 
Trade  of  London,  the  Committee  ot  the  Association  of 
Master  Builders  of  London  is  of  opinion  that  the  present 
state  of  trade  does  not  warrant  any  increase  on  the  wages 
now  paid. 
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THE  LATE  ME.  JOHN  AIHD. 


PIEOB-WOEK. 


We  anoonnco  with  regret  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  Aird,  sen.  (head  of  the  well  - known 
firm  of  John  Aird  & Sons),  which  took  place  on 
the  Och  inst.  in  London.  We  learn  from  the 
Elgin  Courant  that  Mr.  Aird  was  a native  of 
RoBB-ehire,  but  left  Scotland  when  a mere  boy. 
When  a young  man,  he  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Phosnix  Gasworks  m London. 
His  saperior  knowledge,  skill,  and  character 
attracted  notice,  and  he  was,  after  a time,  placed 
in  charge  of  some  departments  of  the  work,  and 
then  entrusted  with  contracts  on  his  own  account. 
Ultimately  he  left  the  gas  company,  and,  when 
contractors  were  asked  to  estimate  for  works 
that  be  saw  his  way  to  undertake,  the  young  man 
from  the  far  North  competed  for  them,  and,  having 
his  early  friend,  Mr.  Munro,  formerly  engineerto 
the  Phoenix  Gas  Company,  to  stand  by  him  until 
he  became  better  known,  he  got  into  bnsineas. 
At  first  his  transactions  were  on  a small  scale, 
but,  as  it  became  known  that  his  fixed  principle 
was  to  e.xecute  whatever  was  entrusted  to  him 
in  the  most  substantial  and  perfect  manner,  the 
sphere  of  his  operations  rapidly  extended.  From 
one  point  to  another  his  business  rose  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  He  took  gas  and 
water  into  Berlin,  where  he  laid  down  some 
eighty  miles  of  pipes,  and  so  satisfactorily  did 
he  carry  through  these  works  that  the  Govern- 
ment presented  him  with  a testimonial  and 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  He  took  water 
also  into  Amsterdam,  a work  of  very  great 
difficulty,  and  had  large  contracts  in  Rotter- 
dam,  Schiedam,  Hamburg,  Archangel,  Singapore, 
Copenhagen,  and  other  places.  At  Copenhagen 
he  carried  a tunnel  under  an  arm  of  the  Baltic, 
70  ft.  below  it,  and  lost  a large  sum  of  money  by 
it,  as  it  turned  oat  to  be  of  sulphuroua  stone,  in 
which  the  men  could  work  only  an  hour  or  two  a 
day.  Bat  he  never  failed  to  finish  what  he 
undertook,  whatever  it  cost,  and  thus  he  was 
often  preferred  to  others  when  estimates 
came  to  be  considered,  though  he  was  not  the 
lowest  offerer.  In  Ottawa  and  in  places  in 
America  extensive  contracts  were  entered  into 
by  Messrs.  John  Aird  & Sons  (for  when  his  large 
family  grew  up  Mr.  Aird  took  two  of  bis  sons 
into  partnership,  and  they  have  in  recent  years 
chiefly  conducted  the  business).  Friendships 
led  them  to  undertake  one  or  two  small  con. 
tracts  in  Scotland.  The  Buckie  Waterworks 
were  executed  by  them.  To  the  village  of 
Urquhart,  and  toinnes  House  Messrs.  John  Aird 
& Sons  brought  water  from  Lochnabo.  Gas  and 
water  works  they  erected  without  number.  In 
London  they  had  a large  share  of  the  works 
going  on.  At  Christmas,  1874,  a reckoning  wae 
made  of  the  people  in  their  employment  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  were  found 
to  be  considerably  over  30,000.  The  strength  of 
the  firm  of  John  Aird  & Sons  was  brought  into 
special  notice  by  the  money  crisis  of  1867.  Sir 
Morton  Peto,  Betts,  & Co.,  who  had  then  perhaps 
the  largest  contracts  of  any  firm  in  the  world, 
sucouuibed  under  the  monetarv  pressure  of  that 
time,  and  Messrs.  John  Aird  & Sons,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  took  up  their  contracts,  and 
finished  them.  Mr.  Aird,  who  was  seventy  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  epoken  of  in 
the  highest  terms  for  his  amiability  and  good- 
heartedness. 


THE  WATTS  MEMORIAL  HALL, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  Watts  Memorial  Hall,  a commodious 
block  of  sohool-buildings  facing  Vincent’s. walk,  at 
the  rear  of  Above. Bar  Chapel,  Southampton, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts 
(who  was  born  in  Southampton,  in  a house  still 
standing,  which  forms  part  of  a quadrangle 
known  as  Eampton-court,  French. street),  was 
opened  on  the  10th  inst.  It  was  at  the  Chapel 
Above-Bar  that  Isaac  Watts,  senior,  acted  in  the 
office  of  deacon  for  forty-eightyears  ; and  it  was 
there  that  the  poet  himself  was  baptised.  The 
new  school-buildings  completely  cover  the  site  of 
Watts’s  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  chapel— a plot 
of  ground  conveyed  to  the  deacons  of  the  chapel 
in  perpetuity — and  they  form  an  appropriate  and 
lasting  memorial  of  the  poet  in  his  native  town 
on  the  very  spot  where  he  thought  and  wor- 
shipped. The  arohiteot  of  the  buildings  is  Mr. 
H.  J.  Pau'l,  of  Manchester,  and  the  builder  is 
Mr.  H.  I.  Sanders,  of  Southampton.  The  style 
of  the  buildings  is  Free  Italian,  and  the  total 
cost  is  about  6,0002.  The  large  central  hall  will 
accommodate  1,000  persons.  Mr.  W.  F.  Siddall 
acted  as  clerk  of  works. 


Sir, — I have  read  the  article  in  your  paper  by 
Mr.  F.  Hill,  but  I do  not  find  therein,  and  have 
failed  to  find  in  the  various  papers  and  letters 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  any  reference 
to  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  con. 
troversy,  viz.,  the  quality  of  the  work  produced 
under  the  system  of  piece-work.  I should  pre- 
mise that  I am  connected  with  a firm  who  manu- 
facture a most  special  class  of  work  in  metals, 
fully  two-thirds  being  what  is  usually  termed  by 
workmen  “odd  work,”  and  we  have  the  reputa- 
tion  of  making  the  highest  quality  of  goods 
known  in  the  trade.  Up  to  about  seven  years 
ago  we  never  attempted  piece-work,  fearing  to 
endanger  the  quality  and  the  estimation  in  which 
our  work  was  held,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  we  considered  we  should  have  in 
arranging  prices  with  the  workpeople.  Ulti- 
mately  we  found  that  it  was  simply  impossible 
to  obtain  a profit  under  the  system  of  day-work, 
and  that  the  workmen  seemed  to  get  less  and 
less  inclined  to  make  any  exertion  or  apply  in- 
telligence to  their  work.  We  had  little  difficulty 
in  making  the  change,  and,  greatly  to  our  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  we  very  soon  found  great 
advantages  every  way.  The  workmen  got  more 
money  and  were  better  satisfied.  The  mistakes 
made  by  them  in  setting  out  work,  io.,  were 
avoided,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  was 
much  improved.  Of  course  a reasonable 
amount  of  overlooking  was  necessary,  but  not 
more  than  before,  as  every  man  was  interested 
to  get  his  work  done  quickly  and  well  enough  to 
pass,  and  to  entitle  him  to  the  best  paid  and 
higher  classes  of  work  in  future.  We,  however, 
recognised  these  principles  : (1)  That  our  work- 
men  are  entitled  to  do  well  at  the  prices  fixed, 
providing  they  work  steadily ; (2)  that  their 
interests  are  identical  with  our  own,  and  they 
must  not  be  suffered  to  wait  for  work,  or  have  to 
stand  idle  through  any  negligence  of  ours  or  even 
through  errors  of  their  owu.  The  whole  of  our 
work,  even  the  moat  intricate,  is  made  piece-work, 
either  by  estimate  at  first  or  agreement  when 
finished,  and  our  experience  tells  us  that  it  is 
“ better  to  pay  any  price  a man  chooses  to  ask 
rather  than  have  any  work  done  day-work.” 
The  men  soon  find  it  is  to  their  interest  to  be 
reasonable,  and  we  never  find  any  difficulty  in 
their  meeting  us  when  trade  is  nob  good. 

I trust  this  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
applioation  of  piece-work  to  any  class  of  work. 

Birmingham.  F.  S. 


Sir, — Will  you  kindly  grant  me  a little  space 
in  your  valuable  columns,  that  I,  as  a journey- 
roan,  also  secretary  of  a trade-union  lodge,  and 
representative  to  the  London  Trades  Council,  may 
express  my  views  upon  this  all-important  sub- 
ject, and  lay  the  matter  a little  more  clearly 
before  the  public  ? At  the  same  time,  let  me  say 
that  I am  fully  aware  that  whatever  I may  here 
write  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  views 
adopted  by  trade-unions  generally,  I shall  be 
carpeted  for  j but  let  me  add  that  I cannot  be 
bound  by  party  opinions.  If  I see  that  my  fellow 
working  men  are  being  led  in  a wrong  direction, 
it  is  my  duty  to  them  to  tell  them  so,  and  I shall 
do  it.  Now  to  the  point.  All  writers  and 
speakers  who  are  not  really  working  men  seem 
either  to  forget  or  not  to  know  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  piece-work, — one  is  individual 
piecework,  the  other  is  piece-work  by  the  gang, 
or  what  is  known  in  London  as  sub-contract. 
Now  I made  it  my  business  to  attend  two  large 
meetings  at  the  Artisans’  Institute,  St.  Martiu’s- 
lane,  where  this  question  was  thoroughly  sifted, 
and  the  conclusion  I came  to  in  the  end  of  the 
discussion  was  this,  that  piece-work,  where  the 
individual  alone  is  concerned,  is  desirable, — is 
beneficial ; that  it  encourages  skill  and  attention 
to  work  ; that  it  is  an  inducement  to  the  young 
in  those  trades  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  method  whereby  they  can 
produce  a large  amount  of  work, — nob  scamping, 
as  one  writer  has  it.  Bub  that  sub-contract 
work,  where  one  man  takes  the  work,  and  then 
pays  those  who  work  for  him  at  the  daily  rate  of 
wages,  is  tyrannical  and  unjust,  and  I think  that 
the  public  will  a>;ree  with  me  when  I say  that 
trade-unions  should  protect  their  members  from 
such  tyranny. 

Bub  cannot  this  state  of  things  be  altered,  and 
piece-work  still  be  retained  ? i say,  yes ; and  it  is 
a subject  worthy  the  attention  of  the  master 
builders  of  London  when  they  meet  in  conference. 
Let  them,  instead  of  letting  their  work  to  a sub- 
contractor, select  butty.gangs,  with  a competent 


leader.  “ Let  every  man  reap  where  he  himself 
has  sown,”  I think  is  right;  not  for  one  man  to 
live  upon  the  over-exertion  of  others.  “ A fair 
day’s  work  for  a fair  day’s  wage”  is  right  and 
good  ; but  when  a man  does  a day  and  a half’s 
work  in  one  day,  and  reaps  no  benefit  therelrom, 
then  it  amounts  to  tyranny,  and  should  be  dis- 
countenanced by  all.  Mr.  Braasey’s  system  was 
referred  to  by  one  gentleman,  I worked  under 
Mr.  Brassey  the  first  day  I went  to  work  at 
Ludlow  tunnel,  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford 
line,  and  many  other  places  since,  so  know  some- 
what of  his  method.  Sub-contract  was  a favourite 
method  of  his,  and  was  carried  out'  as  I have 
stated  above;  but  he  had  also  a butty-gang 
system  in  tunnels.  Under  the  sub-contractor 
the  bricklayer  would  get  about  308.  per  week; 
under  the  butty.gang  system  he  would  get  from 
31.  to  42.  per  week.  Vet  it  would  cost  Mr. 
Brassey  just  the  same  sum  total  for  the  same 
amounii  ot  work.  In  the  one  instance,  the  man 
reaps  no  benefit  from  his  skill ; in  the  other,  he 
does.  Then  I ask  the  public,  which  is  j ust  to  us 
as  working  men  ? 

But  now  I would  say  a word  to  the  men  them- 
selves,  and  I would  urge  them  nob  to  be  led 
by  those  whom  they  have  placed  in  position, 
who  live  upon  the  agitations  they  can  arouse, 
and  oftentimes  care  little  about  the  welfare 
of  those  whom  they  profess  to  serve.  Let  each 
man  carefully  weigh  the  matter  in  his  owu 
mind.  Look  more  to  yourselves,  I would  urge 
upon  all.  You  place  yourselves  in  a false  posi- 
tion  when  you  follow  after  those  who  tell  you 
that  you  should  sacrifice  your  own  interests  for 
the  sake  of  the  weak  and  the  idle.  With  these 
few  remarks,  which  I hope  will  give  a little  more 
light  on  this  subject  of  piece-work.  I conclude. 

John  P.  Morris,  M.U.O.B. 


SERIOUS  POSITION  OF  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES. 

SiE,— As  one  of  the  largest  holders  of  Bricka  at  the 
present  time,  and  as  agent  for  some  of  the  lurueac  brick- 
makers,  I deuire  that  U should  be  known  to  my  numerous 
customers  that  I did  not  attend  the  meeting  mentioned  in 
your  iBsne  of  the  15th  iuat.,  neither  have  I ioinod  anv 
clique  whatever.  ■' 

My  eoneeiions  have  felt  no  serious  inconvenience  from 
the  nee  in  prices,  as  they  had  been  advised  that  prices 
must  inevitably  rise  very  considerably  in  epring,  owing  to 
limt  inexorable  commercial  “ law  of  supply  and  demand.’' 

WiLLIAlI  TnOilAS  WlSEMAX.’ 


CONCRETE  ROOFS. 

Sib,— WiU  one  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  a safe  and 
simple  method  or  making  a concrete  roof  to  a villa  32  ft 
by  32  ft.?  The  greatest  span  between  internal  and  external 
walls  is  16  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  in  some  cases  but  10  ft.  by 

I have  been  told  that  a suitable  roof  could  be  formed  bv 
using  li-inch  iron  gas-pipes  3 ft.  apart,  ledged  upon  the 
outer  walla,  and  covered  with  concrete  6 in.  in  thickness 
the  concrete  being  composed  of  one  of  Portland  and  sir 
of  core.  


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Woking. — It  has  been  resolved  to  apply  for  a 
faculty  for  carrying  outcertain alterations  at  the 
parish  church,  Woking.  The  works,  which  will 
cost  about  6002.,  include  the  removal  of  the  pulpit 
and  desk  to  the  north  chancel  arch,  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  seats  in  the  church  and  chancel,  &c. 

Gainsborough.— AW  Saints’  Church,  Gains- 
borough, has  been  reopened,  on  the  completion 
of  the  permanent  decoration  of  the  apse.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Knowles  of 
York.  The  coiling  has  been  painted  a pale  blue 
grey,  and  a portion  stencilled  around  the  base 
just  above  the  cornice.  The  latter  is  given  a 
warm  brown,  with  the  trusses  and  rosettes  picked 
out  in  red,  grey,  and  gold,  and  the  mouldings  are 
stencilled  with  a pattern  of  similar  style.  The 
entablature  is  painted  a dull  blue,  and  is  further 
adorned  with  a text  round  the  whole  of  the  apse. 
The  pilasters  are  thrown  into  one  long  panel, 
which  is  filled  in  with  an  entwined  ornament  iu 
buff  on  a deep  grey  and  blue  ground,  the  capitals 
and  base  mouldings  being  tinted  in  dull  green 
and  red,  the  latter  being  further  enriched  with 
gilt.  In  the  wall  spaces  beyond  the  pilasters 
the  upper  part  is  diapered  on  the  buff  ground 
with  a lozenge-shaped  panel,  each  beirg  alter- 
nately filled  with  a Maltese  cross  and  a conven- 
tional rose,  in  grey  and  chocolate.  The  spaces 
are  farther  ornamented  with  fieurs  de  lis  and 
roses  in  gold,  green,  and  tan  colour,  on  a deep 
red  ground.  The  masonry  in  the  centre  of  the 
apse  is  painted  in  green,  black,  and  chocolate, 
relieved  with  ornaments  in  gold,  buff,  and  grey* 
to  form  a suitable  counterpoise  of  colour  for  the 
eebtieg  ofi’of  the  oil  painting  of  the  Last  Supper, 
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which  atanda  immediately  above  the  altar.  The 
cOBt  has  been  120L 

Biittin'jton.—The  parish  church  of  Buttington 
has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration.  The  gal- 
lery,  internal  vestry,  pewg,pnlpit,  &o.,  have  been 
removed,  the  roofs  re-slated,  a vestry  bailt  out 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  the  nave  warmed 
and  fitted  with  convenient  open  pitch-pine  seats, 
and  the  chancel  with  atalls.  The  new  pulpit  is 
of  pitch-pine,  and  the  lectern  and  other  fittings 
are  of  oak.  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles  are  laid  in  the 
chancel.  The  cost  has  been  about  653L  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Price,  of 
Shrewsbury,  under  the  directions  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Haycock. 

Litchurch.  — A new  north  aisle  to  St.  James’s 
Church,  Litchurch,  Derby,  was  opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  on  the  15th  ult.  The  church 
is  now  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower 
and  spire. 

Kinriston. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 


works  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Wagstaff, 
builder,  of  Freston,  under  the  superintendence  ot 
Mr.  John  M.  K.  Hahn,  of  London,  the  contract 
having  been  7791.,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
a few  extras.  The  pulpit  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Chinnock,  of  Ipswich. 

Gateshead. — St.  Mary’s  Church,  Gateshead, 
was  re-opened  for  public  worship  in  November 
last ; but  the  formal  reopening  did  not  take  place 
until  the  3rd  inst.  The  work  has  been  dope 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Austin. 
Johnson,  & Hicks,  architects,  Newcastle,  by  Mr. 
Hudspeth,  Newcastle.  It  was  originally  esti- 
mated  that  the  restoration  would  cost  3,2001.  ; 
bub  various  causes  have  tended  to  augment  that 
sum  to  5,000L 

Worcester. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Sansome-walk, 
Worcester,  was  laid  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  chnrch 
will  be  rectangular  in  form,  and  will  have  a nave 
72  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  10  in.  The  north  and  south 


stones  and  crosses  have  been  added  to  the  east 
gables  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Buntingford, 
from  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  Mr. 
J.  n.  Christian,  architect,  London.  Thecosthas 
been  1,500J. 

Bridge  o/AfZan.— The  Established  Church  at 
this  Scottish  watering-place  has  again  become 
too  small,  and  a large  addition  for  300  sittings  is 
about  to  be  made,  according  to  plans  by  Mr.  K. 
Baldie,  architect,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  l,80t>L 

Netherham.j>ton. — At  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Salisbury  Diocesan  Church  Building  Aswi- 
oiation,  held  on  the  -Ith  inst.,  a grant  of  lOOJ. 
was  made  towards  restoriugand  makingextensive 
alterations  in  the  church  at  Netherhampton,  near 
Wilton,  Wilts.  The  works  are  to  be  carried  out 
under  Mr.  Butterfield. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Maidstone. — A new  Congregational  Church  in 
West  Borough,  Maidstone,  was  opened  on  the  4th 
inst.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the  external  walls 
with  Bath  stone  dressings. 


church  of  Sb.  Panl,  Kingston,  has  been  laid.  The  ; aisles  will  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  nave,  a,nd 
cost,  including  site,  will  be  about  7,000k  Messrs,  will  each  be  8 ft.  3 in.  in  width.  The  chancel  is 
Todd  & Sanders  are  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  to  be  35  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  an  aisle 
C.  L.  Lack,  of  Sucbiton-hill,  is  the  architect.  22  ft.  4 in.  by  10  ft.  6 in.  The  nave^arcades  will 

Berby.—The  ancient  pariah  church  of  All  consist  of  four  bays,  and  the  aisle  windows,  of ; are  of  Kentish  rag  . . . , , mu  • i 

Sainta.  Derby,  was  re-opened  on  tl,e  15th  nit.,  eingle  lighto,  «ill  have  trefoil  heads,  while  the  There  is  a tower  85  ft  m height.  The  internal 
after  restoration  at  a cost  of -1,5001.  The  interior  ' clearstory  windows,  of  three  lights,  will  have  walls  are  plasteied  with  selonitio  mortar,  while 
of  the  ohnreh  has  been  considerably  altered.  ' small  and  simple  tracery  m the  head^s.  The  the  roof,  ivhioh  forms  a semi-polygon  ot 
The  old-fashioned  pews  hove  been  removed,  and  ' west  end,  fronting  Sansomo-wolk,  will  have  two  | sidos,  is  of  wood.  The  Bomic.pcular 
replaced  by  open  benches,  oonstruoted  as  far  as  | two-light  windows  with  traceried  heads,  and  what  i ribs  spring  from  Bath  stone  shafts,  w ith  monldod 
poLible  of  the  material  obtained  from  the  old  is  known  as  a wheol.window  above.  The  large  caps  and  corbels.  The  internal  diessings  are  ol 
paws.  The  wooden  enolosoro  which  blocked  up  window  above  tho  cast  end  will  consist  of  five  Bath  stone.  The  glazing,  which  is  the  work  of 
- - . . . V . lancet.lights.  For  the  time  being,  until  the  funds  | Mr.  Hyles.  of  VVeek-street,  is  of  various  tints, 

will  admit  of  a tower  and  spire  being  erected,  a j i i... 

bell-cot  will  be  constructed  over  the  chancel-  | 
arch.  The  style  is  Early  English.  The  external  j 
walls  will  he  faced  with  Ombersley  stone,  | 


the  end  of  the  north  aisle  (formerly  used  as  a 
vestry)  has  been  removed,  and  in  lien  of  it  a 
spacious  vestry  has  been  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church,  with  robing-room,  and  connected 
with  the  chnrch  by  lobbies,  one  of  which  forms 


ontranoB  to  the  church  from  Fiill.stroet.  By  with  Bath  stone  dressings  and  bands;  while  the 


Che  windows  being  of  alternate  colours.  Thu 
fittings  are  of  red  deal,  stained  and  varnished, 
while  the  pulpit  is  semicircular  in  Ibrrn  and  siir. 
rounded  by  sittings,  the  inclosuro  forming  a 
space  for  tho  Communion.table.  Behind  the 


porZSTortheI)n‘k“e‘of  Dronshire,"a  portion  interaai  waUs  win  be  Seed  with  Oradley  stone,  pulpit  is  the  organ  while  nt  tho  opposite  end  ot 
^.  . . ...  . • ni__  u; raw,  fV,.»  f<krkn  olon  TOTl-.h  Ha.r.H  stoTlfi  tho  churCD  IS  a sal 


the  iron  railing  enclosing  the  Devonshire  - close  punched  on  the  face,  also  with  Bath  stone 

Chapel  has  been  removed,  also  the  Consistory  : dressings.  Thereof  will  be  open-timbored  and 

Court  in  the  north  aisle,  thus  affording  additional  stained,  and  is  intended  to  be  covered  with 

space  for  seats,  and  opening  out  to  view  the  ' Wbitland  Abbey  green  slate.  The  vestries  and 
cnonuments  in  those  parts  of  the  chnrch.  The  | tower  and  spire  are  not  inoluded  in  the  present 


ornamental  ironwork  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church  has  been  retained,  and  used  to  form  the 
two  sides  of  the  screen  round  the  communion 
space,  the  whole  being  re.gilt  and  restored.  The 
mural  monuments  throughout  the  church,  which 
are  of  very  great  interest  to  the  town  and  county 
generally,  have  been  cleansed  and  restored.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  church  has  been 
coloured  and  decorated  in  keeping  with  the  eba- 
factor  of  the  building.  One  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  work  has  been  the  covering  of  the 
door  of  the  chnrch  with  a bed  of  ooccrete,  7 in. 
deep.  This  was  rendered  necessary  by  reason  of 
the  unhealthy  condition  of  tbe  floor  of  the 
church,  owing  to  the  numerous  interments  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  walls  of  tbe  building. 
With  tho  exception  of  the  memorial  window  to 
the  Prince  Consort,  tbo  whole  of  tbe  windows, 
sixteen  in  number,  have  been  filled  with  orna- 
mental  stained  glass,  the  gift  of  various  bene- 
factors in  town  and  county.  The  new  pulpit, 


contract;  but  when  tbe  last-named  are  erected 
it  is  intended  that  they  shall  reach  an  altitude 
of  145  ft.  The  church  will  be  fitted  with  open 
sittings  for  600  persons.  Mr.  Frederick  Preedy, 
of  Loudon,  is  the  architect,  end  the  clerk  of  the 
works  is  Mr.  Lewis  Sheppard.  Tbe  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Collins  & Cuilis,  of  Tewkesbnry. 

Hucknall  Torkard.—  The  fonndation-stone  of  a 
now  church  on  the  Nottiogham-road,  Hucknall 
Torkard,  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on 
the  5th  inst.  The  new  chnrch  will  be  built  by 
Mr.  Jelly,  of  Nottiugbam,  from  designs  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Bakewell  & Bromley.  The  style  of 
architecture  will  be  Early  French,  and  when  the 
church  is  fully  completed  sittings  will  be  pro- 


tbo'church  is  a gallery.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford,  while  the  contractor  is 
Mr.  Avard,  of  Maidstone.  Grundy’s  patent 
heating  apparatus  has  been  introduced.  Sittings 
are  provided  for  475  persons,  and  the  work  of 
furnishing  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Baker  & Son, 
of  Maidstone. 

Edinburgh. — A new  church  for  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  congregation  in  Edinburgh  was  con- 
secrated on  the  5ch  inst.  with  the  ritual  of  rhe 
commnniou,  Tbe  building,  designed  by  Mr.  It. 
Anderson  in  the  Norman  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, baa  cost  about  17,OOOi.  as  it  stands,  and 
(according  to  the  Scots7na?i)  that  sum  will  be 
nearly  doubled  before  the  great  west  tower  aud 
other  subsidiary  works  are  completed. 

Newbury. — A new  chapel  iu  St.  Bartholomew- 
street,  >«ewbury,  for  the  Primitive  Methodist 
connexion,  was  commenced  last  week.  The  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Lock,  of  Bnrghfield,  whose  tender 


vided  for  509  persona.  Meanwhile  the  pro-  was  2,750k  The  tenders  of  the  remaining  corii- 
moters  of  the  chnrch  are  content  to  build  tho  peritors  were  as  follows Whiter,  Newbury, 
nave  and  a temporary  chancel,  and  thus  sittings  4,0-iOk ; Sargent,  Newbury,  -4,0311. ; Dove,  Oxford, 
will  be  available  for  from  250  to  300  people.  3,590k;  -S.  Elliott.  Newbary,_3,530k ; .Tames. 
Eventually  the  congregation  hope  to  be  able  to  i Newbury,  3,103k  19s.  Iu  addition  to  tbe^  chapel, 
add  atower  and  spire,  but  for  tbe  present  a bell- 1 a school  and  class-rooms  and  minister  s house 
* ' The  church  I will  be  built,  the  same  being  included  in  the  above 


shortly  to  be  fizod,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ahraham  turret  will  take  the  place  of  those. 

Woodiwiss.  By  the  alteration,  at  least  500  addi-  will  be  bmit  of  Lincoln  stone,  with  Bath  stone  tondeia. 
tional  sittings  have  been  provided.  The  work  facings,  Lru/M 


Brighton. — Anew  Primitive  Methodist  Church 

hso^  been  done  by  Mr.  Edwin  Thompson,  con.  i “ AsMottrn.-The  ohancel  of  Ashbourn  Ohnrob,  is  abont  to  be  oomtneneed  at  Viadnct-terraoe, 
tractor  of  Derby ^from  plana  and  speoifioations  ' Derbyshire,  is  about  to  undergo  thorough  restora.  : Brighton.  It  is  to  bo  a Gothio  slrncture  witli 
nreoark  by  Mi.  Julian  Young,  of  Derby,  tion,  under  the  superintendenee  of  Sir  Gilbert  , a frontage  of  46  ft.  and  a length  of  GO  it. 

architect  ^ Scott.  A contract  for  the  execution  of  tbe  ' Attached 

Peak  Forest —The  foundation-stone  of  a new  ' whole  of  the  work,  ezeept  the  painted  glass,  has  Messrs.  I • „ „ .u 

ehuroh  at  Peak  Forest,  near  Burton,  has  been  ; been  signed  by  Messrs.  Oollins  & Oullis,  of  and  the  contractor  is  Mn  J Barnes,  the  amount 

laid  by  Lord  Edward  Cavendish.  The  new  Tewkesbury.  During  tho  restoration  the  ohancel  of  whoso  tender  was  l,104i  „ 

boildinaisto  supersede  the  old  parish  church,  ' will  be  partitioned  off  from  tbo  rest  of  the  Btrmuijhmi.-Ou  the  Jthinst,,  a new  Catholic 
eri  cted’dnringthe  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  i ehuroh,  and  the  Cornmnnion-table  will  be  re.  ■ Apostolic  Church,  situate  m Summe, -.11.11.1010000, 
'm  l ie  to  cost  about  s’sOO!.,  tbo  greater  part  of  - moved  to  the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower.  The  Birmingham,  was  opened.  The  building,  whiel, 
Th  ch  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Duke  of  Devon,  entire  cost  will  ha  defrayed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Erring.  i will  seat  about  -100  “>0  Gothio  style, 

vvuiuu  JO  LLf  UD  / J .J  J £ nnn  ■ <■  t ...j td rvfi  nnH  tLo  PYf.pirifir  IS  far.ftd  With  brown  bricks,  tbe 

tthire.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  3UU 
persons.  The  bnilding  la  to  be  of  stone  obtained 


Scott.  A contract  for  the  execution  of  tbe  ^ Attached  to  it  will  be  a cominodiouB  Bchoolroom. 
hole  of  the  work,  except  the  painted  glass,  has  Messrs.  Goldsmith  & Lawdy  are  the  architects, 


ton,  of  Lexden  Park,  Essex,  lay  impropriator  of ; and  the  exterior  is  faced  with  brown  bricks,  tbi 


from  the  local  limestone  quarries,  with  dressiegs 
of  gritstone.  The  Gothic  style  has  been  adopted 
by  "the  architect,  Mr.  Henry  Cockbain,  of  Middle- 
ton,  near  Manchester.  Tbe  builders  are  Messrs. 
Hill,  of  Tideswell. 

Freston. — The  parish  church  of  Freston,  near 
Ipswich,  was  reopened  on  tbe  6th  inst.,  after 
restoration  at  a cost  of  from  800k  to  900k  Prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  works  the  walls 
were  mnch  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  on  tbe 
north  side  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pull 
flown  the  nave  wall  entirely,  while  on  the  other 
?>ide  partial  rebuilding  bad  to  be  resorted  to. 
The  roof  of  tbe  chancel  has  been  entirely  re- 
jiewed.  Externally,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
walls  have  been  stripped  of  their  coat  of  plaster, 
and  refaced  with  flint  and  pebbles.  The  tower 
has  also  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  from  the 


tracery  of  tbe  windows  being  of  terra-cotta. 
The  facings  of  the  interior  are  of  white  bricks,  with 


the  parish. 

TVestniilk — Tbe  parish  chnrch  of  Westmill, 

Herts,  was  re-opened  on  the  6ch  inst.,  after  brown  brick  bands.  The  caps  aud  bases  of  the 

’ , 1 - - ' .^rH.vY-o  tnnatVtor  wit.li  r.Vio  /vnrhpl.o  are*  nf  fpri-w. 


level  of  the  belfry-stage.  The  whole  of  the  ' stone  copings  finished  with  appropriate  saddle 


restoration.  The  works  have  chiefiy  consisted  of  pillars,  together  with  the  corbels,  are  of  term- 
a general  repair  of  tbe  fabric  of  the  cborcb,  with  'cotta.  Tbe  edifice  is  not  yet  completed,  as  a 
the  addition  of  an  organ-chamber  and  vestry  on  ! chapter-house  and  school  have^j^et  to  be  added 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a new  porch 
on  the  sooth  aide  of  the  nave.  All  the  roofs 
have  been  stripped  and  repaired,  the  plastered 
ceiling  of  the  nave  removed,  and  tbe  rafters 
exposed  to  view,  the  timbers  being  renewed,  as 
far  as  was  necessary,  in  oak’;  new  king-posts  and 
braces  are  added  to  the  principals,  and  all  tbe 
substantial  repairs  have  been  executed  without 
interfering  with  the  original  character  of  the 
roof.  Tbe  roofs  of  the  north  aisle,  organ- 
chamber,  and  porch  are  new  and  of  stained  deal. 

Bath  stone  is  need  for  the  entrance  doorway, 
new  windows,  and  all  other  dressings,  and  new 


Tbe  total  cost  will  be  abont  10,000k  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  and  the  contractur 
Mr.  B.  N.  Smith. 

Preston  {Sussex).  — A new  Congregational 
Church  is  to  be  built  at  Preston,  at  a cost  of 
about  2,500k  Mr.  J.  C.  Gibbins,  of  Brighton, 
has  prepared  the  plans. 

Grays. — Tbe  foundation  stones  of  a new  Primi- 
tive Methodist  chapel,  at  East  Thurrock,  near 
Grays,  Essex,  have  been  laid.  Mr.  Sullings,  of 
Stanford. le-Hope,  is  the  builder. 

IFootsfon. — A.  new  Presbyterian  Chnroh  at 
Wooleton,  near  Southampton,  was  opened  on  tbe 
7[,h  inst.  The  building  is  in  tbe  form  of  a cruse, 
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there  bein^  a nave  and  transepts  and  raised 
chancel.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Barker ; the 
bnilders,  Messrs.  Bailey  & Son,  Southampton ; 
and  the  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  Buckingham.  The 
church  has  an  open. timbered  roof.  Internally 
the  walls  are  of  stone  and  white  bricks,  with 
grey  points,  the  exterior  being  of  red  bricks, 
with  grey  points.  The  length  is  80  ft.,  inclnding 
the  chancel ; the  width,  31  ft.  6 in,  ; and  from 
end  to  end  of  the  transepts,  62  ft.  The  church 
will  seat  500.  There  will  be  a tower  and  spire, 
in  all  about  90  fr.  high. 

Folkestone. — It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the 
Congregational  Chnrch  at  Folkestone,  by  the 
addition  of  an  apse.  The  work  has  been  con- . 
tracted  for  by  Mr.  George  Prebble.  The  outside 
will  be  formed  of  Kentish  rag  stone,  with  Bath 
dressings,  whilst  the  inside  will  be  lined  with 
Gothic  panelling  and  ornamental  tiling.  The 
cost  will  be  558J. 

Fenton. — The  foundation.stone  of  a new  Con- 
gregational  Chapel  at  Denton  was  laid  on  Good 
Friday.  The  site  is  a plot  of  land  on  the 
Stockport-road,  and  adjoins  the  old  chapel. 
The  building  is  to  accommodate  700  persons, 
and  will  be  Byzantine  in  stylo,  executed  in  red 
brick,  with  white  facings  and  other  ornamental 
work.  The  portico  is  to  consist  of  thiee  arches. 
The  whole  of  the  woodwork  is  to  be  of  pitch  pine. 
The  total  cost,  including  the  land  and  theohargefor 
converting  the  old  chapel  into  a school. house,  is 
estimated  at  6,000i.  The  contractors  are  Messrs, 
J.  Robinson  & Son,  Hyde;  and  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Solomons  & Ely,  Manchester. 

Sheffield. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  about  to 
be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Burngreave  and 
Christchurch  roads,  the  chapel  at  Bridgehouses 
having  been  purchased  by  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company. 
The  style  will  be  Gothic,  and  the  trustees  have 
commissioned  Mr.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool, to  prepare 
plans.  The  chapel  is  to  seat  1,000  persons  and 
to  have  a tower  and  spire,  and  the  estimated 
cost  is  9,6001. 

Oclcbrook. — The  Moravian  Chapel  at  Ockbrook 
has  been  re.opened,  after  alterations  to  such  an 
extent  as  almost  to  amount  to  entire  re-building. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Dennett  & Co.,  of  Nottingham,  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  C.  S.  & A.  J.  Nelson,  architects,  Leeds. 
It  will  seat  about  350,  and  will  cost  on  its  com. 
pletion  about  l,500i.  It  is  stated  by  a local 
paper  that  the  stone  plinth  of  the  font  has  before 
seen  service  in  the  construction  of  Dale  Abbey. 

Foleshill. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Lock, 
hnrst-lane,  Foleshill,  was  opened  on  the  12th 
inst.  The  ohapel  provides  accommodation  on 
the  ground.flocr  for  220  adults,  and  there  is  a 
gallery  opposite  the  pulpit  which  accommodates 
about  lOO.  The  structure  is  faced  with  pressed 
bricks,  and  a little  variety  is  given  by  the  intro, 
duction  of  a few  bands  of  blue  brick  and  Bath 
stone.  There  is  a school-room  beneath  the 
cbapel  of  nearly  the  same  superlicial  area  as 
the  chapel there  are  separate  entrances  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  one  of  the  staircases  com. 
municates  with  the  chapel.  The  school-room 
provides  accommodation  for  250  children.  There 
is  a class-room  attached  for  the  convenience  of 
senior  scholars.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  is 
upwards  of  1,4001.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
George  & Isaac  Steane,  and  the  contractor  was 
Mr.  Charles  Heywood. 


contract  has  been  entered  into  with  Messrs.  I Weekes,  R.A.  Immediately  over  the  doorway  ia 
alker  & W ll  kpS.  nf  t ..fT  — T.  ^ t__T  .-1  I. 


Walker  & Wilkes,  of  Bredon,  to  bnild  the  school 
for  4001.  The  building  will  be  of  Bredon  Hill 
stone,  rough-axed,  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 

lork. — A new  Wesleyan  Sunday  School  has 
just  been  opened  at  Melbourne. terrace,  York,  in 
connexion  with  the  new  chapel  now  in  course  of 
erection.  The  new  building  (as  also  the  cbapel) 
ia  from  designs  by  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  architect, 
Yoik,  and  will  accommodate  upwards  of  400 
scholars. 

Edirihurgh.— To  provide  additional  facilities 
for  teaching,  and  further  accommodation  for  the 
increasing  number  of  pupils  who  have  made  ap. 
plication  for  admission  into  George  Watson’s 
School  for  Young  Ladies,  the  governors  have 
resolved  to  greatly  enlarge  the  existing  buildings 
in  George-square,  Edinburgh.  With  this  view, 
it  ia  intended  that  during  the  recess  the  present 
class-room  accommodation  shall  be  enlarged  by 
the  space  at  present  oconpied  by  store  and  other 
small  rooms,  the  passages  being  at  the  same  time 
widened  and  the  lighting  improved.  A new 
play-room,  with  glass  roof,  will  also  be  provided; 
and  all  the  sanitary  appliances  will  be  placed 
outside  the  school,  in  a building  overlooking  the 
back  lane.  On  the  vacant  ground  to  the  east  of 
the  school  a new  building,  throe  stories  in  height, 
is  to  be  erected.  The  elevation  to  George- 
square  will  be  in  the  Italian  style;  and  between 
the  old  and  new  buildings  a new  entrance  is 
to  be  coDstrncted,  consisting  of  a porch  and 
hall,  from  wliich  a staircase  will  lead  to  the 
upper  flats.  On  the  area-floor  of  the  new 
building  there  will  be  a large  play-room  and 
five  dressing-rooms ; on  the  street-floor  three 
large  class-rooms,  each  measuring  about  29  ft. 
by  19  ft. ; and  upstairs  a large  ball,  lighted 
from  both  sides,  the  dimensions  of  which  will 
be  58  ft.  long,  32  ft.  wide,  and  18  ft.  or  19  ft. 
high.  When  these  alterations  and  additions  are 
completed  there  will  be  accommodation  for 
200  additional  scholars. 


placed  that  of  Linaore,  who  projected  the  fouu- 
dation  of  the  college,  and  was  its  first  president. 
On  either  side  are  placed  those  of  Harvey,  the 
discoverer  of  the  circnlation  of  the  blood,  and 
Sydenham,  the  eminent  physician  and  writer  on 
physic,  who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stourport.— New  Wesleyan  Schools,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  T.  J.  Baldwin,  iroufounder,  Stourport, 
were  opened  in  the  town  on  the  6th  ult.  The 
schools  have  been  erected  from  designs  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Baldwin,  architect,  Stourport,  the  builders 
being  Messrs.  J.  Shepherd  & T.  Rowley,  also  of 
Stourport.  The  style  is  Domestic  Gothic,  and 
the  large  room  is  50  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  and 
is  estimated  to  accommodate  300  children.  The 
materials  used  are  red  bricks,  with  Bath  stone 
and  white  brick  dressings.  The  interior  is  plas- 
tered,  and  the  roof  has  been  left  open  up  to  the 
collar  beams.  The  woodwork  is  of  pitch  pine, 
stained  and  varnished,  and  the  whole  has  a light 
and  pleasing  appearance.  The  total  cost  is 
about  1,0001. 

Bredon. — The  committee  for  building  new 
National  Schools  at  Bredon,  Worcestershire, 
have  succeeded  in  collecting  sufficient  money  to 
enable  them  to  commence  building.  The  archi. 
tects,  Messrs.  Yeates  & Jones,  of  Worcester, 
have  furnished  drawings  which  have  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  Education  Department,  and 


JAPANESE  BRICKS  IN  THE  LONDON 
MARKET. 

The  threatened  disturbance  in  the  building 
trade  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  bricks,  to  whiofa 
we  referred  last  week,  is  likely  (according  to  the 
daily  papers)  to  be  speedily  obviated.  It  is 
stated  that  last  week  a cargo  of  bricks  of  Japan- 
ese manufacture  was  placed,  as  an  experiment, 
on  the  London  market,  the  result  being  that  the 
cargo  was  instantly  bought  up,  and  large  orders 
for  future  supplies  were  given  by  several  leading 
contractors  and  West-end  builders.  The  bricks 
are  said  to  be  very  considerably  harder  than 
those  of  home  production,  whilst  for  ornamental 
facings,  patterns  of  every  description  are  manu- 
factured.  The  prices  realised  for  these  bricks 
are  not  quoted,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should 
state  that  some  of  our  correspondents  having 
business  relations  with  Japan  write  to  us  to 
say  that  they  are  unaware  of  Japanese  bricks 
having  been  shipped  to  this  country,  at  all 
events  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  any  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  market. 


CONTRACTOR  AND  SUB-CONTRACrOR. 

PEXTON  V.  PEACOCK. 

Ix  this  case,  heard  at  the  Court  of  Record, 
York,  on  the  14th  inst.,  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
J.  Jl.  Pexton,  joiner  and  undertaker,  claimed 
3871.  133.  8d.,  for  extra  work  alleged  to  have 
been  done  by  him  under  a sub-contract  to  the 
defendant,  Mr.  W.  Peacock,  who  was  the  con- 
tractor for  building  the  Pavilion  Hotel,  Scar- 
borough, and  adjacent  houses.  The  action  arose 
out  of  a contract  entered  into  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  year  1869,  which  was  the  year  in 
which  the  Pavilion  Hotel  was  commenced,  and 
Peacock  had  accepted  Pextou’s  tender  for  the 
joinery  work,  for  the  completion  of  which  a 
number  of  extra  things  were  requisite,  amount- 
ing to  (includiug  labour)  the  amount  claimed. 
After  a hearing  of  5^  hours,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  for  3401.,  with 
costs. 


STATUES. 

A coMjrENCEMEST  has  been  made  with  the 
digging  out  of  the  foundations  for  the  Living, 
stone  statue,  Edinburgh,  which  is  to  be  erected 
on  a site  in  East  Prioces-atreet  Gardens,  to  the 
east  of  the  Scott  Monument.  The  statue  itself 
has  just  been  cast  in  bronze  by  Masefield  & Co., 
Chelsea,  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  placing 
on  its  pedestal  in  June  next. 

Mr.  Williamson  ia  now  executing  in  his  studio 
at  Esher,  for  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  full-length 
statues  in  marble  of  Prince  Albert  Victor  and 
Prince  George,  for  the  Royal  Palace  at  Osborne. 
The  recumbent  monumental  figure  in  marble  of 
Dean  Milman  has  just  been  completed  by  Mr. 
Williamson,  and  will  shortly  be  placed  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral. 

The  Carmichael  statue  for  Dundee,  designed 
by  Mr.  John  Hutchison,  R.S.A.,  has  been  cast  in 
bronze  by  Messrs.  Masefield  & Co.,  Chelsea,  and  is 
now  in  the  artist's  studio,  pending  the  erection  of 
the  granite  pedestal.  The  statue  represents  the 
quaint  old  engineer  in  sitting  posture,  with  one 
arm  leaning  upon  a steam  cylinder,  and  at  the 
other  side  a model  of  the  fan  blast,  with  the  in- 
vention of  which  his  name  is  associated. 

Three  hitherto  vacant  niches  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Trafalgar-square, 
have  just  been  filled  with  statues  by  Mr.  Henry 


The  Law  of  Fixtures  ; fo  which  is  added  the  Law 
of  Dilapidations,  Ecclesiastical  and  Lay.  By 
Standish  Grove  Grade,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London  : Wildy  & Sons.  1876. 

We  have  simply  to  mention  the  publication  of 
a third  edition  of  Mr.  Grady’s  now  well  and 
creditably  known  work,  and  to  say  that  the 
author  has  paid  proper  attention  to  the  great 
changes  brought  about  by  the  passing  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidation  Act  of  1871.  Hecem- 
sidera  that  the  surveyors  under  that  Act  are  paid 
too  highly,  and  thicks  when  a gentleman  is  em- 
ployed to  do  all  the  work  in  a district,  if  he  ia  to 
be  paid  by  fees,  there  would  be  grounds  for  ask- 
ing him  to  do  the  work  on  a much  less  scale  than 
that  on  which  he  would  be  disposed  to  do  it  in 
an  isolated  case;  and  there  would  be  much 
greater  reason  for  askiug  him  to  do  the  work  at 
a fixed  salary,  and  the  expenses  then  could  be 
easily  apportioned  to  the  income  of  the  incum- 
bent. It  does  appear,  he  says,  an  enormous 
charge  to  which  to  subject  the  clergy  of  a 
diocese, — that  of  Lincoln,  for  instance,  where 
the  clergy  are  computed  to  pay,  as  is  asserted, 
every  five  years,  33,1651.,  and  the  whole  Church 
of  England,  360,0001.  What  do  the  surveyors 
themselves  say  ? 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  Sketch  Book. 

Vol.  I.,  Part  I. 

Tue  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  have 
determined  on  the  publication  of  a sketch-book, 
and  have  issued  the  first  part.  It  includes  one 
print  in  colour.  Library  Ceiling  decorated  in 
Colour,  sixteenth  century  (Munraw  House,  East 
Lothian),  and  five  sheets  of  measured  and  other 
sketches.  It  is  a very  creditable  first  part. 


VARIORUM. 


Under  the  title,  “ A Popular  Summary  o 
Publio  Health  and  Local  Government  Law” 
(Stevens  & Son,  Chancery-lane),  Mr.  George  F. 
Chambers,  Barriater-at-Law,  has  provided  a 
cheap  abstract  of  Statute  Law  for  popular  use. 
It  would  be  pleasanter  reading  if  certain  abbre- 
viations to  save  space  had  not  been  used. The 

April  number  of  the  Quarterly  includes  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  article  on  Plate  and 
Plate  Buyers.  ‘‘Many  things  are  cunning,”  said 
Sophocles;  “but  nothing  is  more  ounning  than 
mao.”  And  this  is  certainly  the  case,  as  the 
reviewer  proves,  with  our  modern  plate-forgers, 
many  of  whoso  works  are  admirable,  only  they 

are  not  antique. May’s  “ British  and  Irish 

Press  Guide  ” is  an  advertiser’s  dictionary  and 
handbook. 


New  Offices  fox*  the  Greenwich  District 
Board  of  Works. — The  foundation.stone  of 
new  offices  for  the  Greenwich  District  Board  of 
Works  was  laid  on  the  11th  [inst.  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Norfolk,  the  chairman  of  the  Board.  The  site  of 
the  new  buildings,  of  which  Mr.  Waller  is  the 
architect,  is  near  the  Greenwich  Railway 
Station. 
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The  Wells  in  Marylebone. — Dr.  Whitmore, 
in  his  monthly  report  on  the  health  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Marylebone,  says,  as  to  water  from  surface 
wells  : — “The  dangerous  condition  of  the  water 
taken  from  the  pump  at  the  corner  of  Great 
Portland.atreet  and  Chapel-street  furnishes  ad. 
ditional  evidence  of  the  fact  that  all  the  super, 
fioial  springs  in  the  parish  are  more  or  less 
polluted  with  sewage,  and  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  no  means  of  purifying  them.  With  but  one 
or  two  other  exceptions,  all  the  pumps  in  the 
parish  under  the  control  of  the  Vestry  have 
been  removed  long  ago,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  which  remain  will  speedily  follow ; 
but  there  are  still  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
private  pumps  situated  in  stables  and  other  parts 
of  owners’  premises,  which  draw  their  water 
from  similar  sources,  such  water  in  a great  many 
oases  being  used  for  drinking  and  domestic 
purposes.  It  is  useless  to  explain  to  the  owners 
of  these  pumps  the  risk  and  danger  they  incur 
from  drinking  this  water ; they  at  once  point  to 
its  clear,  cool,  and  sparkling  condition  as  evi* 
dences  of  its  purity,  and  refer  triumphantly  to 
the  circumstance  that  for  many  years  they  and 
their  families  have  drunk  it,  without  having 
experienced  the  slightest  ill  effects  from  doing 
BO.  All  this  is  no  doubt  true,  and  is  confirmatory 
of  a fact  which  now  appears  to  be  pretty  clearly 
established,  viz.,  such  diseases  as  fever  or  cholera 
will  not  be  produced  by  the  drinking  of  polloted 
water,  unless  the  matter  by  which  the  water  is 
polluted  contains  the  specific  germs  of  those 
diseases.  But  at  any  time  sewage  matter  cor- 
taining  zymotic  poison  may  percolate  into  a 
surface  well,  and,  although  it  may  be  infinitesimal 
in  amount,  it  will  suffice  to  produce  zymotic 
disease,  and  au  outbreak  under  such  conditions 
may  become  very  widespread  and  very  fatal.” 

The  Toll  Bridges  on  the  Thames.— A 
Bill  has  been  printed  bearing  the  names  of  Mr. 
Alderman  McArthur,  Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  Sir  Henry  Peek,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
and  Sir  Charles  Kussell,  which  provides  " for 
throwing  open  for  the  free  use  of  the  public  the 
present  toll  bridges  connecting  the  cousties  of 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  across  the  river  Thames.” 
The  preamble  states  that  the  tolls  on  the  bridges 
are  estimated  at  75,0001.,  and  that  the  amount 
of  compensation  required  would  be  1,500,0001. 
The  Bill  proposes  to  give  power  to  the  Com- 
jnissioners,  who  are  to  be  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  Act,  to  borrow  money  from  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  and  to  create  Metropolitan  Consolidated 
Stock,  The  sum  to  be  raised  by  borrowing  will 
involve  an  annual  charge  for  interest  of  about 
52,5001.  A rate  of  fd.  in  the  pound,  to  be  levied 
upon  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and 
upon  the  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  which  lies  outside  those 
counties,  is  estimated  to  produce  64,7731.,  and 
the  excess  of  this  sum  over  the  annual  charge 
for  interest  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  repay- 
ment of  the  principal,  which  it  is  estimated  will 
be  accomplished  in  fifty  years.  The  bridges  to 
be  freed  from  toll  are  Hammersmith  Suspension 
Bridge,  Fulham  (otherwise  Putney)  Bridge, 
Wandsworth  Bridge,  Battersea  Bridge,  Albert 
Bridge,  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge,  Tauxball 
Bridge,  Lambeth  Bridge,  Waterloo  Bridge,  and 
the  foot-bridges  at  Charing.cross  and  Cannon. 
Btreet  railway  stations. 

The  Durham  Records. — At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  R.  Carr-Ellison  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Longstaffe  said  that  some  years 
ago  a considerable  number  of  the  Durham 
records  were  taken  to  London,  and  the  Society 
petitioned  against  the  removal.  The  whole  of 
the  records  could  not  be  seen  without  the  per- 
mission  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  He 
had  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Grove,  London, 
who  had  been  retained  by  Mr.  Carr,  Witton 
Gilbert,  to  undertake  an  investigation  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  for  six  years,  and  he  conld 
not  see  the  Durham  records.  Mr.  Grove  asked 
the  Society  to  aid  him  with  their  influence  in 
bringing  the  question  of  the  suppression  of  those 
records  before  the  public.  It  was  proposed  to 
try  the  whole  question  by  moving  for  a rule  nisi 
for  the  prodnotion  of  the  records,  which  he  (Mr. 
Longstaffe)  contended  were  public  documents. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  secretary  draw  up  a 
petition  upon  the  subject,  and  present  it  for 
confirmation  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 


The  Drainage  of  the  Thames  Valley. — 
Last  November  an  inquiry  was  held  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Cox,  R.E.,  one  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  inspectors,  upon  an  application  made  by 
the  Surbiton  Improvement  Commission  to  form, 
by  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  one  large  district  for  the  carrying  out  of  an 
efficient  system  of  sewerage  in  the  Thames 
Yalley.  The  scheme  suggested  was  that  pro. 
posed  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  and  would  have 
included  the  area  lying  between  Eton  on  the 
west,  Croydon  on  the  east,  Ealing  on  the  north, 
and  Epsom  on  the  south ; this  area  being  at 
present  under  the  control  of  thirty  different 
sanitary  authorities.  The  inquiry  lasted  five 
days,  after  which  the  inspector  was  occupied 
some  time  in  obtaining  returns  and  statistics. 
Col.  Cox’s  report  has  now  been  sent  to  the  various 
bodies  concerned.  It  is  adverse  to  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  Surbiton  Improvement  Commission, 
the  inspector  remarking  that,  though  there  are 
difficulties  existing  throughout  the  district,  he 
does  not  think  they  are  so  great  as  to  require 
for  their  solution  quite  so  heroic  a treatment  as 
that  proposed.  Colonel  Cox  suggests  that  the 
combination  of  disti'icts  between  Hampton  and 
the  western  boundary  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict  should  receive  the  aid  of  the  Board  on 
application  being  made. 

A Castom  in  the  Sheffield  Building 
Trade  Overruled. — At  the  Sheffield  town-hall, 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  before  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trate, Messrs.  Posdike,  joiners  and  builders,  were 
summoned  by  Redman  F.  Walker  and  John  W. 
Turner,  for  wages  due  to  them.  From  the  evi- 
denco  it  appeared  that,  on  Tuesday,  the  14th 
ult.,  the  complainants  applied  to  the  defendants 
for  work,  aud  it  was  given  them.  On  the  Satur- 
day,  at  one  o’clock,  they  went  for  their  wages, 
and  were  paid,  as  they  asked,  at  the  rate  of  8d. 
per  hour.  They  resumed  work  on  the  following 
Monday  morning,  and  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
they  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  leave,  as 
they  were  going  from  the  town.  When  they 
asked  for  their  wages,  amounting  to  12s.  each, 
on  the  Tuesday  evening,  the  defendants  told 
them  their  pay-day  was  on  Saturday,  and  they 
would  not  be  paid  before.  Witnesses  were  called 
to  prove  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  in 
Sheffield  to  give  and  take  a two  hours’  notice, 
and  that  that  custom  was  agreed  to  at  a meeting 
of  the  masters  and  men.  The  stipendiary 
magistrate  characterised  as  “ utter  rubbish  ” a 
statement  that  men  who  gave  and  took  two 
hours’  notice  could  be  put  to  much  inconvenience, 
and  said  there  was  no  proof  that  the  defendants 
had  agreed  to  such  a custom,  or  were  even 
aware  that  it  prevailed.  The  wages  would,  of 
coarse,  have  to  bo  paid;  but  he  should  refuse 
costs. 

A Foreman  of  Cement  Works  Suffo- 
cated.— A sad  occurrence,  by  which  a foreman 
named  Keeble  lost  his  life  through  suffocation, 
took  place  at  Messrs.  Pattrick  & Son’s  cement 
works,  Doverconrt,  on  the  30th  nit.  One  of  a 
row  of  twelve  kilns  was  about  to  be  cleared 
ready  for  relighting.  A lad  named  Bull,  a 
labourer  named  Hempstead,  and  the  deceasefi, 
got  in  one  after  another,  and,  finding  that  they 
did  not  return,  Mr.  Pattrick  was  commnnicated 
with,  aud  measures  were  taken  to  release  them, 
when  it  was  found  that  after  getting  in  they  had  all 
been  overcome  by  the  gases  emanating  from  the 
next  kiln,  which  was  alight,  the  heat  from  which 
had  caused  the  intermediate  walls  to  crack,  so 
that  the  fumes  came  through.  The  coroner’s 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Accidental  death,” 
expressing  their  belief  that  it  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  desire  to  save  the  life  of  a fellow-being 
that  the  deceased  lost  his  own  life.  They  also 
expressed  their  high  appreciation  of  the  bravery 
displayed  by  Mr.  Patirick  and  the  man  Hemp- 
stead,  who,  it  transpired,  went  down  after  the 
lad  Bull,  fastened  a rope  round  him  by  which  he 
was  drawn  out,  but  before  he  could  escape  him- 
self  he  was  overcome  by  the  gas. 

Testing  Safety-Lamps.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Acadcmie  des  Sciences,  M.  Daubre  stated 
that  in  the  petroleum  mines  of  Alsace  the 
miners  were  obliged  to  test  their  safety.lamps 
before  going  down  the  pits.  This  was  done  in 
the  following  manner: — At  the  bottom  of  an 
open  jar  is  placed  a small  quantity  of  petroleum 
spirit,  the  vapour  of  which,  mingling  with  the 
air  in  the  jar,  forms  an  explosive  mixture.  Tbe 
lamp  is  plunged  into  this  mixture,  and  the 
slightest  defect  in  the  lamp  is  proved  by  a 
slight  explosion.  It  is  desirable  that  some  suoh 
system  of  testing  should  be  adopted  in  our 
collieries. 


“ Model  Dwellings  for  the  Rich.” — The 
Observer,  at  the  close  of  a leading  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  paper  thus  headed,  reported  in  our 
columns,  says  : — “ Perhaps  the  fact  that  ‘ houses 
in  flats  ’ are  understood  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen,  may  render  not  altogether  super- 
fluous a suggestion  that  some  of  the  Scotch 
residents  in  London  should  embrace  such  an 
opportunity  as  Northumberland-avenue  offers  of 
obtaining  the  sort  of  accommodation  which  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  north  find  suited  to 
their  requirements.  Tall  houses  must  be  built 
there,  and  their  upper  floors  might  be  divided 
into  residences  planned  upon  a modification  of 
the  Scotch  and  Continental  principles.  Each 
horizontal  dwelling,  so  say  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  White,— the  architects,  whose  paper 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  has  furnished  the 
occasion  for  our  remarks, — could  be  divided  iuto 
three  sections, — the  living-rooms,  the  service- 
rooms,  and  the  sleeping-rooms, — each  served  by 
its  own  corridor.  All  the  living-rooms,  both  of 
day  and  night  occupation,  could  be  made  to  face 
the  street,  only  the  corridors  and  service  sections 
being  lighted  from  the  back  of  the  house  or  the 
courtyard.  The  London  Scotchmen  might  thus 
provide  themselves  with  Scotch  dwellings  in  the 
heart  of  London  ; and,  in  doing  so,  might  set  an 
example  which  is  certain  to  bo  tardily  followed 
by  the  great  mass  of  its  actual  population.” 

Brussels  Life-Saving  and  Sanitary  Exhi- 
bition, 1876, — A meeting  of  the  London  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
the  13th  inst.  The  secretary  reported  continued 
satisfactory  progress  in  couuexion  with  the  Exhi- 
bition generally.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
ohairmau  (Lord  Alfred  Churchill)  the  names  of 
Lord  Robert  Montague,  Mr.  Reginald  Yorke, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Alderman  Finnis,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from 
Fire,  Mr.  Dauby  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Sloper  were  added  to  the  committee.  The 
question  of  the  exhibition  of  the  collections 
offered  by  various  public  departments  having 
been  further  considered,  os  also  the  means  for 
defraying  the  expenses  that  would  arise  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  certain  steps  were  recom- 
mended, which  it  was  believed  would  result  in 
the  committee  being  placed  in  a position  to 
complete  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Indian  Presents. 
Rooms  are  being  specially  prepared  at  the  India 
Museum,  Exhibition. road.  South  Kensington,  for 
thereception  of  the  nnmerous  and  costly  presents 
received  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  recent 
tour  through  India.  Mr.  Moore,  the  deputy- 
Buperintendeut  of  the  museum,  has  charge  of 
the  arrangements,  which  are  now  in  an  advanced 
state.  The  rooms  will  be  decorated  in  green, 
scarlet,  and  gold,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the 
character  of  the  exhibition,  which  will  be  open 
for  public  inspection  about  the  middle  of  May. 
Amongst  the  presents  are  a splendid  variety  of 
jewels,  a fine  collection  of  Indian. made  pipes, 
saddlery,  scimitars,  and  other  antique  weapons. 
The  exhibition  will  remain  at  Sooth  Kensington 
till  November,  when  the  collection  will  be  re- 
moved to  the  Bethnal-green  Museum,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  East  London  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  Royal  presents. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.— On  Thursday  night 
Madlle.  Zare  Tbalberg  appeared  as  Zerlina, 
in  Anber’s  ever-welcome  “Fra  Diavolo,”  and  a 
•very  charming  representative  she  was.  At  the 
same  time,  one  cannot  help  thinking  what  she 
might  be  two  years  hence  if  she  were  not 
“ forced”  too  much,  as  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
she  will  be.  Madlle.  Thalberg  is  evidently  very 
well  taught,  and  certainly  does  credit  to  her 
instructor  ; and  in  the  second  act  she  received  a 
well-merited  encore.  Signor  De  Sanctis  was  not 
beard  to  advantage  as  the  Marquis,  for  which 
part  he  has  few  qualifications.  His  acting  is 
crude,  and  his  singing  inexpressive.  The  great 
success  of  the  evening  was  undoubtedly  the 
Beppo  of  Signor  Tagliaflco,  who  was  well  sup- 
ported by  Signor  Capponi  as  the  other  brigand, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a more 
capital  piece  of  acting  would  be  with  difficulty 
found  on  any  stage. 

London  Bridge,— The  Library  Committee 
has  accepted  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Colle- 
ton Rennie,  grandson  of  the  designer  of  London 
Bridge,  to  lend  for  exhibition  several  alternative 
designs  for  London  Bridge,  and  the  original 
design  for  the  present  bridge,  made  by  his  grand- 
father in  1817,  and  some  drawings  of  the  altera- 
tion of  the  approaches.  These  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  museum  with  Cooka’s  views  of  Loadon 
‘Bridge,  &c.— City  Press. 
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Sewerage  aad  Waterworks,  Droitwich. — 

A special  meeting  of  this  Council  was  held  at 
the  Court  Chamber  last  week  for  the  parpose  of 
passing  a resolution  asking  for  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  borrowing 
by  the  Corporation  of  the  proposed  loan  for 
carrying  out  the  work  of  water  supply  and 
sewerage  in  the  borough ; to  receive  a report 
from  the  Streets  and  Sanitary  Committee,  re- 
commending  the  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  Prit- 
chard, C.E.,  of  Warwick,  as  the  engineer  to  whom 
the  work  of  water  supply  sbonld  be  entrusted  ; 
to  receive  reports  from  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  j and  to  make  a rate  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  borongh  during  the  current  six 
months.  On  the  motion  of  the  Mayor,  seconded 
by  Alderman  Roden,  the  report  was  adopted,  and 
Mr.  Pritchard  was  appointed  engineer  for  carry, 
ing  out  the  works. 

Important  to  Sanitary  Officers.  — The 
question  of  the  right  of  a sanitary  officer  to  a 
fee  for  attending  petty  sessions  in  cases  of  pro- 
secution under  the  Sanitary  Act  has  been 
answered  in  the  negative  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board.  All  they  admit  is  the  considera- 
tion of  travelling  expenses,  as  stated  by  them  in  a 
letter  in  reply  to  the  Nenagh  Sanitary  Authority. 
In  this  reply  they  refer  the  question  to  the  order 
of  9bh  September,  1871,  paragraph  2,  “exe- 
cutive duties,'’  under  which  sanitary  officers  are 
required  to  attend  and  assist  in  all  proceedings 
iu  which  their  attendance  or  assistance  may  be 
required  by  the  executive  officer;  and,  the  addi- 
tional salaries  allowed,  the  question  of  travelling 
expenses  might  become  a matter  of  consideration 
of  the  Sanitary  Authority  under  special  circum- 
stances. 

New  Memoiial  Pulpits. — The  new  pulpit 
which  is  to  form  part  of  the  memorial  to  the  late 
Rev.  A.  Hackman,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Oxford, 
has  been  fixed.  The  base  is  of  Caen  stone,  and 
the  pulpit,  which  is  hexagonal,  is  conetrucled  of 
open  ironwork.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  a 
London  firm,  and  the  fixing  was  executed  by 

I Messrs.  Wyatt  & Son,  of  Oxford. Sir  Gilbert 

Scott  (according  to  a Salisbury  paper)  has  pre- 
I pared  an  amended  design  fur  Archdeacou  Hony’s 
I memorial  pulpit,  to  be  placed  in  Salisbury 
! Cathedral.  It  will  present  some  carved  figures 
in  Tisbury  stone ; this  and  polished  Porbeck 
marble  are  the  materials  which  it  is  intended  to 
use. 

A Tunnel  tinder  tke  Thames  at  Wool- 
wich.— The  proposal  to  construct  a subway 
under  the  Thames  at  Woolwich,  which  originated 
I in  October,  1873,  consequent  on  the  upsetting  of 
. a skiff  in  the  fog,  and  the  loss  of  nine  lives,  is, 
i it  is  said,  about  to  he  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
necessary  capital,  70,0001.,  is  stated  to  have  been 
subscribed.  The  tunnel  will  be  for  foot-pas- 

I sengers  only,  but  wide  enough  for  five  persons 
. to  walk  abreast.  A subway  which  would  have 

admitted  carriages  as  well  has  been  thought 
very  desirable,  as  there  is  no  way  for  vehicles 
across  the  river  below  London  Bridge,  bat  the 
i:  estimated  cost  exceeded  350,0003,  and  it  was 
il  thought  impracticable  to  raise  the  amount. 

The  Gray 'a  Inn  “ Rookeries.” — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Holborn  District  Board  of  Works, 

: held  OQ  the  lOch  inst.,  a communication  from 
::  Mr.  D.  Cubitb  Niohols,  architect,  was  read, 
I'  notifying  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 

II  Home  Secretary  to  inquire  into  the  improvement 
[ soheme  of  the  Holborn  Board  of  Works  referring 
I to  an  area  east  of  Gray’s-inn-road.  He  intended 
( to  hold  a public  inquiry  in  the  Board-room  on 
f Thursday,  27th  inst.,  to  inquire  into  the  correct- 
I ness  of  the  official  representation  to  the  Metro- 
I politan  Board  of  Works,  into  the  sufficiency  of 
1 the  scheme,  and  into  any  local  objection  that 
I might  be  made. 

' The  Record  Office,  Fetter-lane. — The 

1 Athenceum  says  that  some  hopes  had  been  enter- 
i,  tained  that  this  year  we  should  have  seen  the 
1:  commencement  of  the  new  wing  of  the  Record 

3 Office,  which  is  to  run  eonthwards  in  a line 
I nearly  parallel  with  Fetfcer-lane.  The  Treasury, 
1 however,  finding  the  estimates  for  ’76-77  attain- 
I ing  such  large  figures,  have  deferred  the  matter 
'I  for  another  twelve  months. 

] British  Archeeological  Association.— At 
( the  last  meeting,  the  bon.  secretary  announced 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  autumn  congress 
I were  almost  complete.  It  will  be  held  in  Corn- 
I wall,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Mount  Edge- 
( cumb,  with  two  exenreion  centres, — one  at  Pen- 
)|izanc9  and  the  other  at  Bodmin,  where  local 

4 committees  are  already  formed. 


A House  Agent’s  Commission. — An  action 
was  brought  in  the  Exchequer  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature  on  the  12th  inst.  by  a 
house-agent  named  Bilt,  to  recover  upwards  of 
203.,  being  the  amount  of  the  commission  for  the 
sale  of  the  house  No.  92,  George-street,  Portman- 
square,  for  8503.,  according  to  an  alleged  agree- 
ment made  with  the  defendant,  whose  name  is 
James, the  thenownerof  the  same.  Thedefeudant 
denied  having  made  any  Agreement  to  pay  com- 
mission,  and  lodged  53.  into  coart  as  a settlement 
of  the  plaintiff’s  claim.  After  hearing  the 
evidence  on  both  sides,  the  judge  decided  that 
the  weight  of  evidence  was  in  favour  of  defend, 
ant,  and  gave  judgment  accordingly,  with  costs. 

New  Offices  for  the  Town  Clerk,  Sheffield. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Elockton 
& Abbott  for  the  offices  of  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Sheffield,  to  be  erected  in  the  Hartshead,  and 
the  contracts  have  been  let.  The  building  will 
be  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  and  will  present 
to  the  street  an  elevation  of  three  stories. 
Besides  the  offices  necessary  for  the  Town  Cleik 
and  his  assistants,  there  will  be  a committee, 
room,  and  a private  room  for  the  Mayor,  with 
strong-rooms  for  the  stowage  of  important 
documents,  and  store-rooms.  On  the  top  story 
will  be  a residence  for  the  office-keeper.  The 
building  will  be  set  back  to  range  with  the 
north  side  of  Watson’s- walk. 

Health  and  Rent.— Mr.  North,  in  a recent 
report  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  York, 
shrewdly  remarks  s — “ People  ought  to  know, 
and  in  time  will  learn,  that  wholesome  houses 
are  the  most  profitable  to  their  owners.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  cost  which  sickness  entails 
on  the  community  (for  every  sickness  is  a loss 
to  the  country,  if  not  in  the  form  of  poor-rates, 
in  the  diminution  of  profitable  industry),  people 
do  not  like  to  leave  comfortable  houses,  and  fer 
this  reason  rents  are  more  secure.  But  men  do 
‘dit’  incessantly  from  unwholesome  ones,  and  I 
suspect  much  rent  is  forgotten  iu  their  migra- 
tioDS.” 

Dock  Extension  at  Hull.— It  is  stated  that 
the  Hull  Dock  Company  have  purchased,  with  a 
view  of  dock  extension,  the  Citadel  site,  which 
was  the  property  of  the  Crown.  This  site  is 
both  convenient  and  easily  accessible  for  the 
construction  of  a dock.  There  is  in  front  of  it 
about  the  greatest  depth  of  water  of  any  portion 
of  the  foreshore,  and  the  value  of  this  site  for 
dock  purposes  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
The  Dock  Company  have  now,  by  this  purchase, 
the  ownership  of  all  the  land  available  for  dock 
purposes  from  the  east  end  of  the  Victoria  Dock 
to  a point  considerably  westward  of  the  Albert 
Dock. 

Death  of  Ur.  S.  F.  Lynn,  A.R.H.A. — 

Mr.  Samuel  Ferris  Lynn,  sculptor,  and  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  died  at  Belfast 
on  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  40.  He  was  a 
pupil  and  assistant  of  the  late  J.  H.  Foley,  and 
studied  at  the  Belfast  School  of  Art  and  Royal 
Academy,  London,  winning  the  travelling 
studentship  of  the  latter  body  about  three  years 
after  entering.  Mr.  Lynn  had  been  intended  in 
early  life  for  an  architect,  and  was  for  a short 
time  a pupil  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Lanyon. 

Berkshire  Archseological  and  Architec- 
tural Society. — A general  meeting  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  6th 
inst.,  at  St.  Lawrence’s  Church  Institute,  Read- 
ing, when  nine  new  members,  one  lady  member, 
and  one  associate,  were  elected  ; and  a paper  on 
“Roods  and  Chancel  Screens”  was  read  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Rolfe,  who  treated  the  subject  in  a 
full  and  descriptive  manner,  and  referred  to  the 
mention  by  local  historians  of  those  formerly 
existing  in  the  Reading  and  neighbouring 
churches. 

The  St.  James’s  Co-operative  Benefit 
Building  Society,  having  in  three  months  com- 
pleted  its  share-list,  it  is  stated,  with  1,050 
members,  a second  society,  on  the  same  princi- 
plea  of  akernate  ballot  and  sale,  advancing  4003. 
for  ten  years  without  interest  by  the  subscription 
of  la.  6d.  per  week,  has  been  established  at  the 
Craven  Chapel  Lecture  Hall,  Marshall-street,  and 
we  are  told  that  shares  to  the  value  of  120,0003. 
have  been  already  subscribed  for. 

Glazing. — Mr.  Rendle  is  now  covering  several 
of  the  ridge-and-furrow  roofs  at  Paddington 
Station  for  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
under  his  system,  and  they  have  already  passed 
safely  through  some  heavy  gales  and  storms  of 
wind  and  rain. 


Presentation. — On  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Andrew 
Robertson  (manager  of  the  woika  for  Messrs. 
Lucas  Brothers,  the  contractors),  on  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  Aquarium,  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Greenman,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  on  behalf  of 
the  officials  of  the  Society  and  foremen  engaged 
under  him,  with  a silver  cigar-case,  with  an 
inscription  testifying  to  the  esteem  and 
respect  which  they  felt  for  him  for  his  conduct 
to  all  during  his  stay  amongst  them.  The 
architect  also  presented  him  with  a silver  cruet- 
stand  in  appreciation  of  his  services, 

Watneyv.  Trist  and  Others. — In  reference 
to  this  case,  which  was  noticed  in  a paragraph 
in  last  week’s  Builder  (p.  374),  Mr.  George  Trist 
writes, — “Mr.  T.  W.  Trist  was  introduced  as  a 
pupil  in  1865,  not  1870,  and  was  taken  into 
paitnorehip  at  Lady-day,  1874.  The  introduction 
of  G.  A.  Trist  was  not  opposed  by  the  other 
members  of  the  firm,  as  stated,  but  by  Mr, 
Watney  alone.” 

Proposed  Science  and  Art  Department^ 
Dublin. — Mr.  T.  N.  Deane  writes  to  warn  his 
fellow-citizens  against  any  opposition  to  the 
Government  scheme  which  might  tend  to  wreck 
the  scheme.  He  says, — “I  close  this  letter  with 
the  hope  that  every  facility  will  be  given  towards 
the  formation  of  a great  school  of  art,  and  that 
the  handsomest  offer  made  by  any  Government 
to  Ireland  may  not  be  cast  aside  from  technical 
objections.” 

Arbitration  Case. — In  the  arbitration  case 
between  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Company  and  the  trustees  in  the  estate  of  Joseph 
Crabtree,  deceased,  the  arbitrator,  Mr.  Richard 
Southwaite,  has  awarded  2,2253.  for  the  land, 
beerhouse,  four  cottages,  and  warp-dressing  room 
in  Ghandos-stroet,  Wakefield-road,  Bradford,  re- 
quired by  the  Railway  Company  for  extension  of 
station  premises,  &c. 

Exhibition  of  Fainted  China. — It  is  stated 
that  Messrs.  Howell  & James  intend  to  hold, 
during  the  coming  season,  an  exhibition  of 
painted  china  plaques,  of  strictly  original  design, 
and  that  Messrs.  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  and  E.  J. 
Poynter,  A.R.A.,  the  director  of  art  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  have  consented  to  act  as 
judges.  A variety  of  prizes,  ranging  from  203. 
down  to  53.,  is  offered  as  an  inducement  to 
exhibitors. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  Terminna, 
Dublin. — The  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany of  Ireland  have  determined  to  erect  new 
offices  and  make  other  improvements  at  the 
Amiens-street  terminus  in  Dublin.  These  altera- 
tions and  improvements  are  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Lanyon,  archi- 
tect, who  has  been  instructed  to  prepare  plane 
for  their  execution. 

Old  Elms  in  Ringmer  Churchyard. — Ithas 
at  length  been  found  necessary  to  top  tbe  ancient 
elms  at  Ringmer  Church,  Sussex,  inconsequence 
of  the  decay  of  the  old  trunks,  which  are  26  ft. 
in  oiroumference  and  quite  hollow,  rendering  the 
position  of  tbe  large  limbs  above  insecure.  An 
entry  in  tbe  parish  register  shows  that  these 
venerable  trees  were  planted  in  1607,  and  are 
thus  269  years  old. 

Discovery  of  a Roman  Temple  at  Lille. 
In  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  a large 
bnilding  in  the  Place  de  Roubaix,  remains  have 
been  recently  discovered  which  are  supposed  to 
be  those  of  a Roman  temple  to  Apollo.  The 
work  has  been  suspended  in  order  that  the 
Commission  of  History  for  the  department  may 
superintend  its  future  progress. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  Gibson’s  Bequest. — Mr. 
Benjamin  Gibson  again  writes  to  tbe  papers  to 
ask  how  the  40,0003.  have  been  used  which  the 
late  John  Gibson  left  to  the  Royal  Academy  by 
his  will  nearly  ten  years  ago.  He  would  also  be 
glad  to  know  when  the  three  rooms  in  Burlington 
House,  for  the  collected  models  of  the  soulpior’a 
works,  will  be  open  to  the  public. 


TENDERS 

For  restoration,  &c.,  of  Milton  Chur.-Ii.  Messrs.  Law 


Marsh  .£2,040  0 0 

Ashlin 1,990  0 0 

Roberts  1,637  10  0 

Younff 1,890  0 0 

Gee  (accepted)  1,885  0 0 


John  Moore.  Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect 

Wall  ±390  15  0 

Fisher 317  0 0 

Harris  & Cook 300  0 0 

Read  295  0 0 

Brazier  & Weaver  (accepted) 260  0 0 
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For  villa  residence,  in  the  Stanmore-ro'd,  Edgljaator, 
Birminjiham,  for  Mr.  Ambrose  Tidmarsb.  Mr.  John 
Cotton,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Partridge  £900  0 0 

Matthews  & Son 849  0 0 

Corbett  ...  827  10  0 

Davies,  Brothers  826  10  0 

Thomas  &■  Baxter  757  0 0 

Hughes  750  0 0 


For  detached  residence,  Hollington  Park,  St.  Leonard’s, 
for  Capt.  Beckett,  R.N.  Mr.  W.  L.  Ternon,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  t— 

Howell  & Son  £2,364  0 0 


For  hotel,  near  railway  station,  \\  arrior-sgaare, 
Leonard’s-on-Sea,  for  Mrs.  Campbell.  Mr.  W,  L.  Yen 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Bridgelsud  £3,355  0 0 


For  public  institution  and  school  of  art,  Claremont, 
Hastings,  for  Mr.  T.  Brassey,  M.  P.  Mr.  W,  L.  Vernon, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Geary  £7,26)  0 0 

H.  & C.  Hughes  6,927  17  0 

Rodda  6,700  0 0 

VTomersley  6,660  0 0 

Howell  & Son  0,633  0 0 

Parks  6,590  0 0 

"Wood  (too  late)  6,481  0 0 

Vidler 6,076  0 0 

Forprinting  works  and  assembly-ro 'm,  4c.,  Claremont, 
Hastings,  for  Mr.  F.  J.  Parsons.  Mr.  IV.  L.  Vernon, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Geary  £3,140  0 0 

Bodda 930  0 0 

■VVomersley  6.900  0 0 

Howell  & Son  2,856  0 0 

Parks  2,846  0 0 

H.  & C,  Hughes  2,808  15  9 

Wood  (too  late)  2,713  0 0 

Vidler*  -.698  0 0 

* Less  901.  for  old  materials. 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  Batley  Carr  Board  Schools, 
•to  accommodate  700  children,  for  the  Batley  School 
Board.  Messrs.  Sheard  4 Hanstock,  architects;  — 

Brier,  Sons,  & Wilson  (masons)  £4,700  0 0 
Garthwaito  & Blackburn 

(joiners) 1,716  16  0 

Brooke  & Co.  (plumbers) 383  0 0 

Rawsthorne  (slater)  510  0 0 

Morton  (plasterer)  370  0 0 

Bagshaw  & Sons  (iroafounders)  218  0 0 

Kershaw  (painter)  89  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  brewery,  chimney-shaft, 
malting,  offices,  and  residence  for  the  Trent  Valley  Brewery 
Company,  Lichfield.  Mr.  G.  Scamell,  architect.  Quau- 
tilies  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  4 Son 

Lovatt  

Cubitt  

Garlick 

Hursman  

Dakin*  

* Accepted,  subject  to  reduction 


..£32,850  0 0 
3ii,6C0  0 0 
30,200  0 0 
29,500  0 0 
24,216  0 0 


For  new  School  Board  schools,  for  253  children,  at  the 
Lickey-end,  Bromsgrove.  Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Collins  4 CuUis  £2,798  0 0 

Nelson  2,679  0 0 

Tilt  4 Fisher  2,668  0 0 

Brazier  4 Weaver  2,659  0 0 

Smallwood 2,565  0 0 

Read  2,493  0 0 

After  revision : — 

Road  ..  2,843  0 0 

Smallwood 2,565  0 0 

Brazier  4 Weaver  (accepted)  ...  2,500  0 0 

For  ventilation  of  sewers,  Leamington.'  Mr.  R.  Dawson, 
borough  survevor 

Clarke  4 Co £1,031  0 0 

Mills  923  0 0 

Meddows,  Brothers  (accepted)  847  1 5 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  26,  Crutchsd-friars,  for 
Mr.  H.  Nissen.  Messrs.  Ellis  4 Poole,  architects : — 

Merritt  4 Ashby £2. *^7.5  0 0 

Sparks 1,995  0 0 

Perkins  4 Co 1,799  0 0 

Little  ..  1,793  0 0 

Kirk 1,777  0 0 


For  rebailding  Nos.  69,  60,  and  61,  Haymarket.  Mr. 
John  Wimble,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
William  Wimble 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  £11,714  0 0 

Lawrence 11,346  0 0 

M'Lachlan  ..  11,345  0 0 

Fish  11,250  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  11,235  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White  10,993  0 0 

Ashby  4 Horner  lf',620  0 0 

Kiilby  10,461  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  (accepted) ...  10,426  0 0 

Coleman  10,059  0 0 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

.Prrutiim.— The  reredoa  la  Liuly  Chapel,  Wiaclierter  Calhedrat 
j (p.  349.  ante),  was  designed  b;  lUc.  Claike ; Mr.  Hitch  only  executed 
I the  work. 

I W E.  B.— T.  D.— A.  M.-E.-S.  * H.-E.  P--C.  F.-J.-E.  A.— 
Si  Sun.— 0.  E.-H.  J.  P.— N.  1 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  Ill,  Adelaide-road, 

N.W. 

Gould  4 Brand  (accepted)  £320  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a shop  and  warehouse,  Worship- 
street 

Crabb  (accepted)  £3,200  0 0 


J.  L--T.  W.  & Co.-JIr.  S.— O.-C.  Q.—J.  D.  4 3oa.-lL  Bruthers.— 
P.  4 Co.— B-  Y. 

tVe  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  lenders.  4d.  must  he  accnmpantsd 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  lor 
publication. 

Note. —The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


For  new  warehouse. In  Market-street,  Bermondsey,  for 
the  directors  of  the  Leather  Warehouse  Company. 
Messrs,  (leorge  Elkington  4 Son,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied  by  the  architects  : — 

Colls  4 Sons  ....  £17,277  0 9 

Brass 15,293  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann  15,216  0 0 

Rider 14,668  0 0 

Killby  . 14,660  0 0 

Coleman  14,389  0 0 


For  new  warehouse,  in  New. street.  Cloth-fair,  for 
Mosrs.  Tubbs  4 Lewie,  Mr.  John  Collier,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber  ; — 

r.awrence  £1,637  0 0 

Hart  ..  1,567  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White  1,545  0 0 

Stephenson  1,540  0 0 

Newman  4 Maun 1,536  0 0 

Jilark  1,497  0 0 

Ai’chiaon  & Walker  1,390  0 0 

Coleman 1,370  0 0 


For  bnsiness  pr’niises,  at  Wood-green,  for  Messrs. 
Bell,  Allen,  & Cradhook.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied;  — 

Holding  4 Son £3,735  0 0 

Alien  3,690  6 6 

Seed 3,241  10  0 

Moore  (accepted)  3,236  0 0 


Now  Ready,  the  THIRTT-THIRD  VOLUME  o' 
i“  THE  BUILDER”  (bound),  for  the  year  1875’ 

I price  One  Guinea.  Also, 

i CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers, price 
\ Three  Shillings  each. 

' SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  Q^co,  will  be  hound  at  a cost  of  Four  Skil- 
■ lings  each. 

j CHARGES  FOR 

|'‘■^YANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

aiTTTATIONS  VACANT. 

I BIr  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  uudar is.  S<L 

I Each  additiuoal  line  (about  tcu  wunU)  Os.  ikL 

! SirrATIONS  WANTED. 

I FOTTBLinea(aboutTeiETYworde)oruudar  ..  5a.  (kl. 

I E^b  additiuUAl  line  (about  ten  words) M.  dd. 

1 TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

j "THE  BUILDER"  Is  lupplied  direct  from  the  Office,  torealdeats 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ol  19a.  per  auniuu. 
j ratable  in  Advance. 

j Halfpenny  eUmpaaccepted  toramounta  nniler  Sg.  Any  larger  eum 
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to  remove  vents.  The  hlochs  erre  tlrerefore  sej^ircrr^e 
and  slrayelrj , and  can  &e  corrveried  with  the 
smallest  werste. 

rfflochs  five  and  six  feet  deep>  a,'e  readily 
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S)own,  wlrrclr  are  prodrreing  storre  of  excellent  gaality . TT’e  contirrae  to  sapplrj 
Corslrcrm  S)own,  Corsham  Hidge,  Sox  Gz'orrnd,  arrd  Dressed  Stone. 

Torrr  commands  TT^i7Z  alwarjs  ohlrge,  rjoars  trrrlrj, 

SljlJSrDSSS,  SsV  SWDsDS,  cf-  Co.,LimUed. 


Sozmcln  p.s;s , 
Sltcujjelinpss . 


Dejrtlr  iix  Peel. 
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The  Royal  Academy. 

UR  remaiks  in  detail  this 
week  must  be  directed  to 
the  dra^^iogs  in  the  arohi. 
I tectural  room  j but  a general 
glance  round  the  pictures 
first  enables  us  here  just 
to  note  that  Mr,  Leighton 
exhibits  a remarkable  illus- 
tration of  a Greek  religions 
festiyal,  in  a painting  on 
a much  larger  scale  than 
those  ho  has  recently  been 
accustomed  to  send  to 
Burlington  House ; that 
Mr.  Millais  has  painted 
what  will  probably  take 
rank  as  the  finest  landscape 
he  has  yet  produced,  in 
favour  of  which  his  efforts 
in  portraiture  seem  to  have 
been  relegated  to  the  second 
place  on  this  occasion  ; that 
Mr.  AlmaTademahas  almost 
surpassed  himself  in  works 
which  must  receive  due 
notice  hereafter;  that  Mr.  Leslie 
has  a very  pleasing  picture  with 
aome  novelty  of  humour  and  subject  about 
t;  that  Mr.  Brett  and  Mr.  H.  Moore  develop 
each  hia  peculiar  genius  in  paintings  on  a 
large  scale,  and  equal  to  most,  if  nob  all,  of 
their  previous  productions ; that  the  fonr  new 
associates,  Messrs.  Long,  Eyre  Crowe,  Storey, 
and  Oakes,  fully  justify  their  election,  the  two 
first-named  gentlemen  in  an  eminent  degree; 
that  both  Mr.  Poynter  and  Mr.  Armitage  con- 
tribute  large  and  highly.finished  life-size  sub- 
jects  from  classic  legend,  the  “ Atalanta”  of  the 
former  being  one  of  the  most  important  works 
he  has  exhibited  for  some  little  time;  and  that 
other  well-known  names  are  adequately  repre- 
sented.  If  it  be  thought  that  some  one  or  two 
of  these  have  done  less  than  was  expected  of 
them,  on  the  other  hand  there  will  be  found  to 
be,  we  think,  a compensating  balance  in  the  fact 
that  some  who  have  nob  hitherto  attained  so  much 
ominence  have  surpassed  any  of  their  previous 
achievements.  These,  however,  are  matters  for 
further  discrimination;  bnt  we  may  say  that  the 
18/6  exhibition  is  a good  one.  The  sculpture- 
room  causes  some  melancholy  reflections,  cer- 
tainly ; but  even  here  we  are  cheered  by  the  sight 
of  Stevens’s  group  of  “ Valour  and  Cowardice  ” 
for  the  Wellington  monument,  a production 
which  takes  us  back  to  the  great  age  of  Italian 
art,  and  certainly  reduces  to  comparative 
commonplace  all  its  surroundings  : sad  that  we 
should  have  to  speak  of  its  gifted  author  in  the 
past  tense. 

The  architectural  drawings  fill  the  same  space 
as  usual,  and  strike  us  as  being  on  the  average 
of  considerable,  perhaps  more  than  usual,  iu- 
teresfc.  The  central  place  is  occupied  by  two 
drawings,  illustrating  revived  cathedral  architec- 
ture, iu  execution  and  in  proposition  respectively. 
The  first,  Mr.  Street’s  “Nave  of  Bristol  Cathe- 


dral” (1,055),  will  probably  rank  as  one  of  the 
moat  successful  of  his  works  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  Withoutlackingspecialty  of  treat- 
ment,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  style  and  feeling 
of  the  older  portion  of  the  structure,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  which,  in  regard  to  internal  design 
and  construction,  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
new  portion  with  consistency  in  general  design 
and  with  sufficient  variation  of  detail  to  give 
a separate  interest  to  it.  This  is  not,  perhaps, 
fully  apparent  in  the  drawings  here,  which  are 
rather  small  (they  consist  of  ground  plan, 
elevation,  and  section),  but  will  be  admitted 
by  those  who  have  examined  the  work  itself; 
and  the  west  elevation  sufficiently  justifies 
itself  on  the  drawing.  Next  to  this  hangs  the 
Cathedral  in  proposition,  the  west  front  of  Mr. 
Carpenter’s  design  for  a proposed  cathedral  for 
Manchesicr,  an  interior  perspective  view  of 
which  wc  published  nob  long  since.  The  fi-ont 
js  a rich  and  graceful,  though  wo  should  hardly 
call  it  a powerful,  composition,  of  rather  Late 
Gothic  design,  flanked  by  two  towers,  and  with 
three  large  western  entrances,  with  gablo-heada 
over,  and  the  tympanums  filled  with  sculpture ; 
a range  of  windows  over  these,  continued  across 
the  whole  front,  and  repeated  in  the  towers,  is 
of  value  in  binding  together  and  giving  breadth 
to  the  whole  composition.  Whether  such  a 
building,  so  completely  a reproduction  of 
Mediaeval  architooture,  and  of  a specially  Medi- 
mval  class  of  edifice,  is  worth  carrying  out  at  an 
immense  expense  in  the  present  day, — whether, 
if  carried  out,  it  would  not  be  found,  too  late,  to 
be  a mistake  in  more  ways  than  one, — we  cannot 
just  now  attempt  to  discuss  here. 

If  we  look  round  the  remainder  of  the  speci- 
mens of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  room, 
we  find  the  merits  of  drawing  and  design  pretty 
much  as  usual.  Nothing  at  present  seems,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  taking  the  place  of  revived 
Gothic  for  church  architecture ; the  methods  of 
using  it,  or  the  particular  style  in  vogue,  change 
a little,  but  for  the  present  Transitional  French 
Gothic  seems  to  keep  its  place  in  the  estimation 
of  the  leading  practitioners  of  chnrch  architec- 
ture. Mr.  Tasker’s  interior  of  a Roman  Catholic 
church  at  Barking-road,  in  course  of  erection 
(988)  is  noteworthy  as  an  admirable  piece  of 
perspective  drawing  in  the  curves  of  the  vault- 
ing  ribs;  the  architecture  is  of  a simple  and 
severe  transitional  type,  and  the  walls  are 
decorated  with  figuresubjecta  which  in  the  draw- 
ing are  delineated  in  red  ink,  the  rest  being  in  black, 
with  a rather  odd  effect,  Mr,  Brooks’s  “ Side 
Chapel  of  St.  Chad’s  Church,  Haggerstone”  (931), 
is  another  capital  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  a very 
solid  massive  little  bib  of  internal  architecture, 
presenting,  however,  no  features  that  we  are 
not  perfectly  familiar  with.  There  is  more 
specialty  of  design  in  the  same  architect’s  ex- 
terior  view  of  the  “ Church  of  the  Ascension, 
Wandsworth  ” (1088)  ; the  upper  portion  of  the 
tower,  with  its  round  angle -turrets  and  the 
slated  spire  rising  from  it,  is  very  fine,  but  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tower  seems  to  ns  most  un. ' 
happy,  the  small  thin  buttresses,  with  gableted  | 
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heads,  looking  almost  like  raia-spouts.  The  body 
of  the  church  is  treated  in  an  ultra-severe  style, 
with  plain  circular-headed  windows,  but  is  not 
unpleasing ; a little  wall  diaper  in  the  gable  and 
in  a band  lower  down  serves  to  carry  off  the 
plainness  of  the  whole ; but,  with  all  our  respect 
for  maBsivenesB  and  solidity  rather  than  florid 
ornamentation,  we  cannot  bub  think  that  the 
author  of  these  works,  and  one  or  two  others  of 
his  brethren  in  the  building  art,  have  fully  illus- 
trated the  possibility  of  carrying  these  qualities 
to  an  extreme,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
source  of  effect.  Mr.Truefitt’a  “ Tower  and  Spire 
in  course  of  Erection  at  St,  George’s,  Tufnell 
Park”  (993),  is  a drawing  that  every  one  is 
likely  to  look  twice  at,  for  the  strong  originality 
of  design  and  manner  it  displays.  We  do  not 
understand  why  the  tower  portion  is  shaded  dark 
and  the  spire  left  light,  a treatment  which  con. 
veys  the  idea  of  the  former  being  old  and  the 
latter  a new  addition  to  it,  which,  we  presume, 
is  not  the  case.  There  is  a remarkable  look  of 
power  about  the  whole  thing ; bub  wo  do  not 
think  the  architect’s  treatment  of  the  base  of 
the  spire,  with  its  large,  heavy  lucarne  gables 
and  pinnacles,  is  very  fortunate.  The  interior 
view  of  “ The  Church  of  Sfc.  Peter-upon-Corn- 
hill,  as  refitted  from  the  Designs  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Wyatt  ” (998),  shows  a satisfactory  effect  as  far 
as  the  design  of  the  woodwork  goes,  but  cer. 
tainly  does  not  commend  itself  to  us  in  the 
matter  of  colour  : the  effect  is  heavy  and  dingy. 
The  interior  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  " Wentworth 
Church,  Yorkshire  ” (1,007),  is  a capital  water, 
colour  drawing  of  a design  which  it  is  scarcely 
poesible  to  distinguish  from  genuine  Late  Gothic, 
and  that  is  almost  all  one  can  say  about  it, 

1 except  that  one  little  detail,  in  the  midst  of  al^ 

! this  pure  Gothic  work,  grates  on  the  eye ; the 
^ quatrefoil  band,  namely,  under  the  clearstory 
windows,  which  is  represented  as  if  formed  with  a 
fiat  fillet  and  a square  sinking,  insteadof  a moulding 
or  chamfer;  it  may  be  only  a defect  iu  the  draw- 
ing, but  it  catobes  the  attention  at  once.  Next  to 
this  we  come  to  the  gorgeously  gilded  and  deco- 
rated  Byzantine-like  interior  of  the  “ Chapel 
of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great 
Ormond-streeb”  (1,008),  drawn  and  coloured  by 
Mr.  Haig  for  its  architect,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry. 
As  a piece  of  rich  decorative  effect  this  is 
very  successful,  if  a little  over-pronounced ; 
but  as  the  chapel  for  a children’s  hospital, 
we  must  frankly  own  that  it  jars  on  out 
feelings.  We  should  think  nothing  could  be 
more  fitting  than  to  make  the  ohapel  of  these 
poor  little  invalids  as  attractive,  as  beautiful 
in  their  eyes,  as  possible;  bat  then  we  would  prefer 
to  see  at  the  same  time  an  air  of  mere  simplicity 
and  homeliness  about  it,  as  in  keeping  with  the 
associations  of  the  children  of  tbe  poor.  The  next 
church  interior  we  come  to,  rather  oddly  labelled 
“from  a suggestion  and  design  by  Messrs.  Scott 
& Hyde,  for  the  completion  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church  at  Brighton”  (1,011),  though  at  first 
glance  a somewhat  heavy  brick  interior,  has 
interest  and  merit  from  its  unity  of  idea  and  tha 
thorough  “ keeping  ” in  the  whole  treatment, 
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even  to  the  long  gilt  chandelier  stalks  depending 
from  triangular  brackets  fixed  high  up  on  the 
walls.  There  is  almost  always  a certain  satis- 
faction to  be  got  out  of  a design  where  a definite 
aim  seems  to  be  kept  in  view,  even  though 
it  be  plain  and  unpretending  in  character.  The 
distinction  between  such  a design  and  a more 
“regulation”  building  may  be  noted  in  com- 
paring  this  with  the  design  for  an  Independent 
Chapel  (1,023).  Mr.  Desbon’s  “ Interior  of  the 
New  Chnrch  at  East  Tcignmonth  ” (1,02-i)  is  in  a 
good  solid  style,  with  a sufficiently  massive  open- 
timber  roof,  with  turned  wooden  tie-beams, 
which,  if  a tie  is  used  at  all,  we  like  much  better 
than  iron  tie-rods,  which  look  as  if  they  wished 
to  elude  our  notice,  and  cannot.  Mr.  Bedding’s 
“St.  Clement’s  Cburob,  near  Bournemouth” 
(1,058),  consists  mainly,  in  this  drawing  at  least, 
in  a finely-treated  tower,  with  plain  lower  stages 
and  an  ornate  upper  stage,  pierced  with  windows ; 
it  partakes  of  Late  Decorated  style  j perhaps  the 
effect  is  scarcely  improved  by  the  short  stumpy 
spire  or  conical  roof  rising  from  within  the 
parapet. 

In  a design  for  a “ Church  at  Milton,  Woi'- 
cestershire  ” (1,049),  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  shows  con- 
siderable novelty  in  the  method  of  changing 
from  the  square  tower  to  an  octagon  spire ; the 
treatment  of  this  portion  of  the  design  is  one  of 
tho  most  graceful  things  to  be  seen  in  the  arebi- 
tecture  room,  bat  can  hardly  be  very  well  realised 
from  description  unaccompanied  by  a drawing. 
The  interior  view  of  the  same  church  (1,060) 
does  not  take  ns  so  much  ; it  has  no  originality, 
and  we  have  little  fancy  for  v/ooden  groins  and 
vaults,  which  involve  a very  unarohitectural  use 
of  material  to  produce  but  a poor  effect  after  all. 
Mr.  J.  O.  Scott’s  design  for  a Byzantine  chnrch 
(1,061)  “to  be  erected  at  Notting.bill  for  the 
Greek  community,”  is  (which  with  such  con. 
servative  clients  it  must  needs  have  been)  merely 
a reproduction  of  a well-known  form  of  chnrch, 
in  a style  which  lends  itself  far  more  to  internal 
than  to  external  effect.  Of  Mr.  Champion’s  re- 
Btoralion  of  St.  Peter-in.the-East,  Oxford  (1,064), 
one  can  only  praise  the  drawing,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  learn  from  it  precisely  what  has  been 
done  and  left  nndone  in  the  way  of  “restoring,” — 
a common  difficulty  in  judging  projects  of  this 
class,  which  we  are  disposed  to  say  ought,  when 
practicable,  to  be  accompanied  by  a drawing 
showing  the  work  in  its  nnrestored  state,  to  be 
of  any  real  use.  The  same  difficulty  applies  to 
the  two  village  churches  (1,074)  “ about  to  be 
restored  ” by  the  same  architect,  where  we 
presume  the  drawings  represent  the  in- 
tended restoration,  but  are  not  even  told 
that.  The  left-hand  drawing,  “ St.  Peter, 
Bepps-cum-Bastwick,  Norfolk,”  shows  a very 
picturesque  little  church,  with  its  slated 
spire  rising  from  behind  tho  parapet  of  a 
simple  octagonal  tower.  Messrs.  J.  & J.  Belcher’s 
“ Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  Camberwell  ” 
(1,069),  may  claim  the  merit  of  solidity  of  style, 
though  not  very  attractive ; and  there  is  a new 
kind  of  effect  in  the  roofing  in  the  interior  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Slough,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Scott, 
where  the  lower  part  of  the  roof  has  a wooden 
ceiling  in  two  cants,  while  the  upper  part  is  open 
above  the  collar-beam  level ; the  result  does  not 
seem  very  satisfactory,  and  the  eye  is  piqued,  as 
it  were,  at  not  being  able  to  follow  the  half  in- 
visible  construction  of  the  roof  behind  the  ceiled 
portion.  It  may  do  as  an  experiment  once  in  a 
way. 

In  going  over  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 
churcheSjWe  were  nearly  overlookingan  important 
design  for  the  “ Chnrch  of  the  English  Martyrs” 
(991), now  erecting  on  Tower- hill, from  designs  by 
Messrs.  C.  Welby  & P.  Pugin  : this  is  exhibited 
in  a drawing  which  is  at  once  plan,  section,  and 
view,  in  a manner  not  common  with  English 
draughtsmen,  though  familiar  enough  in  the 
illustrated  publications  of  Tiollet-le-Duo  and 
other  French  architects  : it  affords  a good  deal 
of  information  about  the  constructive  design  of 
a building  in  a small  space,  but  is  scarcely  the 
best  method  of  showing  the  effect  of  the  com- 
pleted edifice.  The  chnrch  is  in  a style  of 
Gothic  little  practised  now,  and  having  more 
affinity  with  the  Medieval  cathedral  style  than 
the  modern  parish  chnrch  style,  as  might  be 
expected  perhaps  from  the  traditions  ooonected 
with  the  names  of  its  architects.  The 
finest  point  in  it  seems  to  be,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  this  drawing,  the  treatment  of  the 
large  and  richly  traceried  west  window,  with  the 
St.  Andrew  cross  worked  into  the  design  of  the 
window-bead. 

We  must  defer  onr  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  architectural  drawings. 
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THE  NEW  CHURCH  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS, 
GUILDFORD. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Guildford,  which 
was  consecrated,  on  the  20th  current,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  is  a building  that  possesses 
onusnal  claims  on  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  on  all  students  and 
lovers  of  architecture.  The  noble  new  structure 
covers  the  site  of  what  was  the  new  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  1836,  together  with  a portion  of 
the  then  surrounding  bui'ial-ground.  The  interest 
of  the  spot  is  enhanced,  and  the  ability  of  the 
architect  was  exercised  to  the  full,  by  tbe  fact 
that  the  ancient  mortuary  chapel  of  the  More 
family  was  attached  to  the  south  aisle  of  the 
edifice,  and  not  only  had  to  be  preserved  intact, 
but  to  be  introduced,  in  some  manner,  into  the 
architectural  arrangements  of  the  new  and 
enlarged  building.  The  best  guide,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  that  the  architect  could  have 
taken  under  the  circumstances,  is  the  private 
entrance  for  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  into  the 
abbey,  which,  our  readers  will  remember,  forms 
a distinct  and  separate  portion  of  tho  sonlh 
transept.  That  feature  of  the  abbey  is  divided 
by  a wall  runuing  north  and  south.  To  the  east 
of  this  wall  the  transept  is  open  to  the  church, 

. and  forms  that  solemn  sanctuary  of  art  known 
as  Poets’  Corner,  where  the  sculpture  of  the  last 
century  has  attained  its  apogee  in  the  Argyle 
monument,  aud  where  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  men  whose  memories  will  be  famons  so  long 
as  English  remains  a spoken  language.  To  the 
weat  of  this  wall  lies  tbe  abbot’s  passage,  which 
is  closed  by  a doorway  leading  into  the  south 
aisle  of  the  abbey,  so  that  the  processions  from 
chapter-house  and  cloisters  might  arrive  at  the 
very  choir  of  the  minster  without  passing 
through  a crowded  nave.  Of  course,  ws  only 
compare  small  things  with  great,  in  referring  in 
this  way  to  the  peculiar  features  of  our  great 
national  minster  as  a guide  to  the  arrangement 
of  a parish  church  and  a private  mortuary  chapel. 
But  the  architectural  interest  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved  is  so  great,  that  it  is  well  to  bring 
under  the  attention  of  the  student  the  best 
instance  of  the  solution  of  a somewhat  similar 
question,  in  those  days  when'architeoture  was  at 
once  Bumptuons,  vital,  and  devout. 

The  original  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  of 
very  ancient  date.  Tradition  connects  it  with 
Saxon  times.  We  regret  to  be  un.able  to  speak, 
either  from  personal  knowledge  or  from  authen- 
tic record,  of  the  reasons  for  this  attribution.  But 
that  tho  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  same 
bright  and  thriving  oonnty  town,  includes  some 
of  tbe  very  earliest  work  now  extant  in  England 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Guildford  is  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  King  Alfred  j and,  in  spite  of  the 
arguments,  which  have  been  based  on  a very 
hasty  philological  theory,  against  the  existence  of 
any  Saxon  eccle8iasti‘’al  work  in  England,  we 
hope  to  show  that  the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s,  even 
if  it  cannot  certainly  be  carried  back  to  the  date 
of  Alfred  himself,  must  be  considerably  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  the  Confessor.  In  1796  tbe 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  thoroughly  repaired. 
Before  that  date  it  had  been  so  subject  to  flooding 
from  the  neighbouring  stream  of  the  Wey,  that  it 
was  at  times  unserviceable  for  weeks  together.  In 
1836,  a new  chnrcb,  the  third  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  erected  on  tho  same  site,  in  what  has  been 
irreverently  called  the  Churchwarden  Gothic 
style  of  that  time.  A heavy  gallery,  containing 
the  organ,  darkened  and  oppressed  this  church. 
Damp  from  the  foundation  ascended  to  the  roof, 
and  the  timbers  were  in  such  a state  that,  though 
they  had  been  patched  and  strengthened,  catas- 
trophe was  imminent.  The  materials  of  this 
church  were  chalk,  atone,  aud  flints,  with 
the  adornment,  as  it  was  then  unfortunately 
considered,  of  a coating  of  stucco.  A portion  of 
the  tower  of  the  chnrch  repaired  in  1796,  was 
left  standing  in  1836,  the  rest  of  the  old  build- 
ing being  destroyed.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
destruction  it  was  discovered  that  a stone  column, 
of  thirteenth-century  work,  had  been  built  into 
the  wall  at  a subsequent  date,  probably  during 
the  fifteenth  century;  so  that  relics  of  three 
previous  churches,  and  traditions  of  yet  older 
buildings,  are  associated  with  the  noble  new 
church.  The  capital  of  this  old  column  was  at 
a level  of  only  some  4 ft.  above  the  floor  of  the 
new  church. 

The  founder  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
was  the  late  lamented  rector,  tbe  Rev.  J.  8.  B. 
Monsell,  LL.D.,  who,  shortly  after  his  appoint, 
meat  to  the  living,  in  1870,  commenced  raising 
the  funds  for  a more  commodious  place  of 
worship  than  the  church  of  1836  proved  to  be. 


St.  Nicholas  is  the  third  new  church  with  which 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Dr.  Monsell  has  en- 
riched  onr  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Besides 
being  the  mover  and  designer  of  the  new  edifice, 
Dr.  Monsell  and  bis  family  have  been  munificent 
contributors  to  the  building  fund.  The  stained 
glass  in  the  eastern  windows  was  prepared  nnder 
Dr.  Monsell’s  express  instructions,  and  at  his 
cost.  The  subjects  are  the  Annunciation,  the 
Salutation,  the  Nativity,  the  Baptism,  the  Mar- 
riage at  Cana,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the 
Bearing  of  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  the  En- 
tombment, the  Resurrection,  the  Angel  at  the 
Sepulchre,  the  Noli  me  tayigere,  the  Ascension, 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Stoning 
of  Stephen.  A brass  lectern  (which  is  prevented 
from  standing  in  its  appropriate  place  by  the 
unfortunate  introduction  of  a dwarf  wall,  sepa- 
rating the  chancel  from  the  nave,  which  is  one 
of  the  very  few  serious  blunders  in  the  church) 
is  also  the  gift  of  the  Monsell  family.  It  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Hart  & Son,  of  massive 
brass,  with  emblems  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
Catherine, — a ruined  ohapel  under  decoration  to 
the  latter  saint  being  one  of  the  picturesque 
features  of  the  immediate  vicinity.  Windows 
and  lectern  are  said  to  have  cost  1,000L  The 
pulpit  baa  been  executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  of 
alabaster  and  marble,  with  relievi  on  three  sides, 
representing  the  teaching  of  Moses,  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  of  Our  Lord  : it  is  a rich  and  elegant 
work— resembling  the  pulpit  of  Carlisle  Cathe. 
dral,  and  was  presented  to  the  church  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Dr.  Hatchard,  the  prede. 
oessor  of  Dr.  Monsell  in  the  living,  by  Mrs. 
Hatchard  and  some  friends.  _ The  font  corre- 
sponds in  style  and  material  with  the  pulpit,  and 
is  from  the  graceful  chisel  of  the  same  artist. 
It  is  composed  of  a massive  block  of  alabaster 
supported  by  five  marble  columns,  and  panelled 
with  alto.relievi,  representing  subjects  from 
Scripture. 

The  More  Chapel,  or  Loseley  Chapel,  to  which 
we  before  alluded,  contains  the  monuments  of 
many  members  of  the  ancient  family  of  More,  to 
whom  the  estate  and  fine  Elizabethan  ball  of 
Loseley,  adjoining  to  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas, 
originally  belonged.  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
famous  Chancellor,  was  a member  of  this  house. 
The  property  fell  by  marriage  to  the  family  of 
Molynenx,  the  present  owners,  who  take  the 
prefix  of  the  name  of  More.  The  chapel  is 
divided  from  tbe  church  by  a dwarf  wall,  sur- 
mounted  by  an  arcade  with  twin  marble  shafts. 
It  might  have  been  preferable  to  see  these 
shafts  brought  down  to  the  floor  of  the  chnrch, 
aud  protected  by  a brassor  iron  jrilZe.  But  private 
tastes  have  to  be  consulted  in  these  matters. 
As  it  is,  the  glimpse  at  the  interior  of  tbe  ohapel, 
with  its  ancient  arms  and  effigies,  adds  very 
much  to  the  pictorial  effect  of  the  interior  of  the 
chnrch.  As  tbe  screen  or  north  wall  of  tho 
chapel  approaches  the  line  of  the  nave,  tbe 
south  aisle  has  been  treated  in  a very  unusual 
manner,  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  plan.  Instead  of  being  provided, 
like  the  north  aisle,  with  a lean-to  roof,  it  is 
divided  into  arches,  or  coved  portions,  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  nave,  and  springing  from 
the  columns  which  bear  the  clearstory,  and  the 
roof  of  the  nave.  The  effect,  piotorially  con- 
sidered, is  as  happy  as  it  is  novel ; bat  great 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  acoustic  qualities 
of  the  building  would  be  injured  by  the  arrange- 
raent.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  that 
these  fears  have  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
A soft  sweet  organ  by  Willis, — the  erection 
of  which,  including  the  unloading  of  the  vans 
which  brought  it  from  Lbndon,  was  a great 
tour  de  force,  having  been  entirely  completed 
during  the  three  days  preceding  the  con- 
aecration,— fills  the  whole  edifice  with  its  mellow 
notes,  and  every  syllable  of  the  service  can  be 
distinctly  heard  in  every  corner  of  the  church. 

The  new  chnrch  of  St.  Nicholas  has  been 
completed,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  completed,  by  other 
hands  than  those  which  laid  the  foundation^ 
Literally  speaking,  indeed,  the  same  dignified 
prelate  who  presided  at  the  laying  of  tbe  founda- 
tion-stone rather  more  than  twelve  months  ago 
officiated  at  tbe  consecration  on  the  20bh.  But 
not  only  the  Rector  of  tbe  parish  and  founder  ot 
the  church,  but  the  squire  of  the  parish, 
James  More-Molynenx,  of  Loseley  Park,  and  the 
architect  who  designed  the  new  church,  Mr.  b.  b. 
Teulon,  have  been  succeeded  by  other  men  sitco 
the  new  structure  was  first  designed.  It  was  tho 
original  wish  of  Dr.  Monsell,  indeed,  to  buHd  an 
entirely  new  church,  on  a site  which  he  offered 
to  present  to  the  parish  for  that  purpose.^  But 
the  feeling  of  the  greater  part  of  the  parishioners. 
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incladiDg  the  Molyneux  family,  wae  bo  strongly 
in  favour  of  retaining  the  ancient  site,  that  Dr. 
Honsell  readily  yielded  to  the  wish.  Archi- 
tecturally  speaking,  we  think  this  retention  of 
site  is  matter  for  satisfaction.  The  design  of 
Mr.  Teulon  was  made  for  the  independent  site. 
It  has  consequently  required  modifications,  and 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Christian,  the 
executor  of  the  deceased  architect,  in  a manner 
that  reflects  great  credit  on  that  gentleman. 
The  huilders  are  Messrs.  Goddard  & Sons,  of 
Farnham.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  speak 
with  any  certitude  as  to  the  success  attained  by 
Mr.  Christian  until  the  church  had  been  subjected 
to  the  ordeal  of  the  performance  of  divine 
service.  Up  to  the  very  last,  great  doubts  were 
entertained  as  to  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
building,  and  echoes  were  detected  until  the 
place  was  fairly  filled.  The  church  appears  to  be 
singularly  sensitive  to  musical  pitch,  and  a deep 
voice,  however  soft,  is  much  more  distinctly 
audible  than  one  pitched  on  a higher  key.  But 
at  a moderately  slow  speed  of  speaking  audition 
is  perfect;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  an  inci- 
dental property  of  great  value  in  a building  if 
it  tends  to  enforce  on  the  clergy  a alow,  distinct, 
and  reverent  mode  of  utterance,  by  instantly 
avenging  itself,  by  a reproving  resonance,  on  any 
approach  to  nasal  twang. 

The  total  length  of  nave,  chancel  (which  is 
under  a central  tower,  as  yet  incomplete),  and 
apse  is  IIS  ft. ; the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles, 
61  ft.  The  lofty  nave,  ceiled  with  polished  fir, 
and  leading  to  the  stone  groins' of  the  chancel 
and  apse,  is  singnlarly  fine,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  as  well  as  others  of  the  very  eminent 
clergymen  who  have  taken  part  in  the  services 
of  the  week,  seemed  irresistibly  impelled  to 
allude  in  their  sermons  to  the  great  beauty  of 
the  interior.  There  are  a few  defects,  which  it 
is  possible,  and  would  be  well,  to  remedy.  The 
chancel  wall  is  entirely  inconsistent  either  with 
the  true  principles  of  arcbitectnral  design,  or 
with  the  symbolism  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as 
understood  by  all  those  of  its  members  who  do 
not  repudiate  the  name  of  Protestant.  The 
absence  of  a west  door,  and  the  very  imperfect 
means  of  egress  afiorded  by  the  two  doors  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  and  south  walls,  remark- 
ably  resemble  the  very  arrangement  which  was 
condemned  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder  a few 
weeks  since  (vide  Builder,  April  8th,  1876).  The 
vestibule  is  extremely  inconvenient,  owing  to  the 
intermixture  of  the  two  streams  of  traffic  from 
the  north  aisle  and  from  the  nave.  It  is  also 
descended  into  by  a step, — a very  ohjeotionable 
atrangement,  and  descended  from,  or  ascended 
to,  by  an  external  flight  of  steps,  so  ill-constructed 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are  merely  tern- 
porary.  With  these  remarks,  which  are  due  to 
the  students  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  we 
are  glad  to  exhaust  our  criticism  of  a very 
beautiful  and  commodious  church.  It  is  built 
externally  of  Bargate  stone,  'with  Bath  stone 
dressings  and  slated  roofs.  The  interior  is  lined 
withpale-colonred  bricks,  the  dressings  being  of 
Bath  stone,  the  columns  supporting  the  main 
arcades  being  of  grey  Robin  Hood  stone,  and 
the  columns  of  the  chancel  arches,  and  More 
Chapel  arcades,  of  polished  serpentine  or 
veined  marble.  Of  the  stained  fir  roofs  of 
the  nave  and  aisles,  and  of  the  groined  brick 
roof,  with  stone  quoins,  of  the  chancel  and 
apse,  we  have  spoken.  'The  county  of  Surrey 
has  gained  a noble  addition  to  her  architectural 
wealth  in  the  new  church  of  Sb.  Nicholas, 
Guildford. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  before  referred  to  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  churches  of  this  town,  an 
account  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Guildford, 
by  Mr.  J . H.  Parker,  is  given  in  the  Archeological 
Journal,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  170.  In  this  the  writer, 
founding  his  opinion  on  the  argument  that  the 
use  of  the  word  timheren  in  Anglo-Saxon  implies 
that  the  Anglo.  Saxon  people  were  accustomed  to 
build  in  wood  only,  before  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror,  in  England,  brings  down  the  date  of 
the  tower,  which  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
church,  to  about  1050.  There  are  reasons,  how- 
ever, of  which  Mr.  Parker  has  taken  no  heed,  for 
an  earlier  date. 

However  prevalent  among  the  Saxon  settlers 
in  this  country  was  the  nse,  natural  to  a naval 
people,  of  wood  for  building  purposes,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  masonry  was  constructed  iu 
England  by  the  Romans.  For  a building  of  such 
importance  as  a church  in  a Royal  Manor,  as  in 
the  case  of  Guildford,  which  was  bequeathed  by 
King  Alfred  to  his  nephew  Ethelwald,  it  is  rather 
proper  to  seek  for  indications  of  its  age  on  the 
spot,  than  to  start  with  the  assumption  of  late  date. 


A very  remarkable  indication  exists,  which, 
although  it  is  referred  to  in  the  article  in 
question,  is  far  from  being  brought  fully  into 
daylight. 

The  central  tower,  admittedly  of  very  early 
date,  is  boilt  of  chalk  and  flint.  Its  walls  are  of 
considerable  thickness,  with  flat  pilaster  strips 
on  the  outside. 

The  north  and  sonth  walla  of  this  tower, 
at  a period  subsequent  to  their  erection, 
have  been  ^pierced  by  semicircular  • headed 
openings,  with  imposts  and  rude  arch  stones, 
which  Mr.  Parker  says  are  evidently  of 
the  time  of  Henry  I.,  or  about  the  yesir 
1100.  This  perforation  no  doubt  was  co- 
incident  with  the  building  of  a chancel  to  the 
east,  and  of  a north  and  south  transept,  to  which 
these  arches  gave  access.  In  executing  this 
work  two  windows  were  interfered  with,  and  the 
lower  part  of  them,  apparently,  filled  up.  They 
are  of  a rude  loop-hole  form,  and  splayed  both 
within  and  without.  That  a church  should  have 
been  so  profoundly  modified,  within  fifty  years 
of  its  erection,  is  extremely  improbable.  Even  if 
we  date  the  round-headed  arches  so  late  as  1100, 
we  have  the  indication  of  a far  more  remote 
antiquity  for  the  walls  containing  the  splayed 
windows. 

Further  enlargement  was  effected  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  To  this  date  are  attributed  the 
pointed  arches  of  the  nave,  which  spring  from  a 
square  abacus,  forming  part  of  a scalloped 
capital,  on  a round  column.  Apses,  or  rather 
chapels,  were  at  the  same  time  added  to 
the  north  and  south  aisles  ; and  the  round- 
headed  windows  in  the  ohanoel,  which  cor- 
respond with  the  arches  in  the  tower  wall, 
were  then  filled  up,  to  allow  of  the  exten- 
sion  of  the  chancel.  We  must  not  be  seduced 
by  the  interest  of  the  subject  into  a description 
of  this  fine  old  church,  which  is  a sort  of  summary 
or  abstract  of  the  work  of  the  great  church- 
building  epochs  in  this  country,  as  an  account  will 
be  found  in  the  volume  we  have  already  quoted. 
But  we  think  it  would  be  a pity  that  any  theory, 
which  is  not  founded  on  distinct  architectural 
facts,  should  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  evidence 
that  so  ancient  a Christian  building  bears, 
ineffaceably  imprinted  on  its  walls,  of  its  hoary 
antiquity. 

St.  Mary’s  Church  has  sufl'ered  from  a cruel 
piece  of  barbarism.  On  either  side  of  the 
chancel,  or  original  lady-chapel,  is  a side  chapel, 
and  the  east  ends  of  the  three  were  originally 
curved.  The  lady-chapel,  however,  has  been 
shortened,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  widening 
of  Quarry-street,  the  road  running  by  the  church, 
and  a new  window, — construebed,  however,  on  a 
consistent  design, — has  been  supplied  to  this 
truncated  apse,  thus  at  once  shortening  and 
flattening  the  central  part  of  the  choir.  It  is 
true  that  the  street  was  very  narrow,  and  that 
pronerty  of  value  must  have  been  destroyed  iu 
order  to  widen  it  on  the  east  side.  But  this  can 
: afford  no  adequate  excuse  for  the  mutilation  of  a 
beautiful  and  ancient  piece  of  architecture. 

Reverting  to  the  Church  of  Sb.  Nicholas,  there 
is  another  point  on  which  considerable  criticism 
has  been  offered,  and  on  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  architect  will  prove  to 
be  fully  justified  in  having  the  courage  of  his 
own  opinion.  This  is  the  choice  of  brioks  for  the 
lining  of  the  church.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
during  the  progress  of  the  building,  and  even  to 
some  extent  to  the  present  moment,  the  brick- 
work assumed  a greenish  and  sickly  hue,  that 
bid  fair  to  ruin  the  effect  which  the  form  of  the 
interior  was  calculated  to  produce.  The  build- 
ing was  long  unroofed,  and  exposed  to  a rainfall 
of  unusual  depth.  The  walls  must  have  become 
saturated  with  water,  and  the  ordinary  efflo- 
rescence of  salts  that  deforms  all  new  brickwork 
for  a time  was  thus  no  doubt  augmented.  Iu 
some  places  both  the  walla  and  the  brick  vaulting 
are  still  dark  with  damp.  Bat  a portion  of  the 
work,  which  has  been  protected  from  the  heavy 
rain,  and  has  had  a fair  chance  of  becoming 
properly  dry,  that  is  to  say,  the  south-east  pier  of 
the  central  tower,  has  assumed  a pale  creamy  tint 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  that  perfectly 
harmonises  with  the  Bath  dressing.  There  is 
thus  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  brick 
work,  being  now  thoroughly  protected  from  the 
rain,  and  dried,  not  only  by  the  heating- 
apparatus  and  by  the  heat  radiating  from  the 
gas-lamps,  but  still  more  effectively  by  the 
repeated  presence  of  large  congregations,  will 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  dry,  and  that  the  tint 
of  the  church  will  be  such  as  fully  to  justify 
the  choice  of  material. 

A large  and  respectable  body  of  worshippers 


crowded  the  new  church  on  its  opening.  Sixty 
clergymen,  including  two  bishops,  in  full  canoni- 
cals, and  a surpliced  choir  of  nearly  forty 
voices,  were  present,  as  well  as  the  mayor  and 
corporation  of  Guildford  in  their  civic  robes. 
The  scene  was  almost  more  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  the 
Low  Countries, — Ghent  or  Liege, — than  iu  an 
English  county  town.  Much  of  the  building  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
even  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  very  few 
parts  of  England  can  so  richly  furnish  materials 
for  the  sketching  portfolio  of  an  architectural 
student.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Jacobean  or  Tudor  architecture  bear 
their  dates  legibly  inscribed.  On  the  road  from 
Epsom  to  Guildford,  at  the  village  of  Merrow, 
about  two  miles  from  the  latter  town,  is  a very 
fine  gabled  house,  dated  1615,  which  was  pro- 
bably either  the  hall  or  the  rectory  of  the  parish, 
but  which  is  now  occupied  as  an  inn.  In  another 
direction,  between  Shalford  and  Albury,  is  a 
perfect  gem,  a timbered  house  of  1583,  with 
date  repeated  over  and  over  again  on  the  timbers. 
It  is  an  ancient  manor-house,  originally  a hunting- 
box  of  King  John,  and  rebuilt  iu  the  year  we 
have  cited.  It  formerly  surrounded  a quadrangle, 
but  all  but  one  wing  was  pulled  down  about  a 
century  back.  The  doorway  is  of  oak,  very  low 
in  the  arch,  and  the  interior,  as  far  as  the  visitor 
can  see,  is  entirely  panelled  in  old  carved  oak, 
the  presses  and  corner-cupboards  being  to  match. 
It  is  said  that  much  of  the  more  ancient  wood- 
work was  utilised  by  the  builders  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  black  curved  beams,  contrasting 
with  the  whitewashed  walls,  the  heavily-mul- 
lioned  windows,  and  the  stories  projecting  each 
overthe  one  below,  make  this  ancient  manor-house 
a rare  study  for  the  artist  and  the  draughtsman. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a moat,  of  which  more 
than  a trace  remains.  The  kitchen  garden-wall, 
looking  on  the  moat,  is  pierced  for  purposes  of 
military  defence.  Another  wall  of  this  garden 
is  composed  of  squared  blocks  of  stone,  unlike 
any  used  elsewhere  in  the  building,  evidently 
very  old, — and  a relic,  there  is  very  little  doubt, 
of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  brother  of  Richard 
Occur  de  Lion. 


SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER- 
COLOURS. 

Many  large  and  elaborate  drawings  are,  as 
usual,  hung  round  the  walls  of  the  Society’s  rooms 
in  Pall-mall  East,  yet  to  the  judicious  observer 
we  venture  to  think  that  the  cream  of  the  eighty, 
sixth  exhibition  will  be  found  among  the  smaller 
works  on  screens  3 and  4.  For  here,  among 
others,  are  placed  theonly  two  important  drawings 
bearing  the  name  of  Alfred  W.  Hunt, — “Llyn 
Coryn,”  and  “ Clouds,  with  a South-west  Wind 
over  Carnedd  Dafydd  ” (269,  277), — drawings  in 
which,  as  in  others  by  the  same  hand,  the  mere 
manipulation  of  brush  and  colour  seems  forgotten 
in  the  mist  and  breeze  and  movement  and 
magical  light  of  Nature.  Look  at  the  stream  in 
the  second-named  drawing,  and  the  distant  hills 
showing  in  such  ailrial  sofeness  against  the  even- 
ing sky.  Here  are  the  two  finest,  beoaose  the 
freest  and  most  boldly. handled,  drawings  of 
Mr.  N aftel  (251,  259).  Here  Mrs.  Allingham 
appeals  to  us  in  a drawing  as  full  of  true  pathos 
as  of  excellent,  though  unlaboured,  workmanship, 
showing  a poor  old  rustic,  “ Past  Work”  (250), 
seated  under  a tree  on  a tombstone,  with  the 
touching  motto  from  Carlyle, — “ For  us  was  thy 
back  so  bent.”  Here  Mr.  Boyce  is  at  his  best 
in  portraying  an  ” Old  Farmhouse  at  Hamble- 
don,  Surrey”  (262),  and  the  garden  full  of 
divers  vegetations  deftly  handled,  and  spring 
trees  in  half  foliage,  which  stauda  out  so  glitter- 
ingly  against  the  background  of  thick  hedge,  and 
a distant  faintly-olouded  sky  behind.  Here  Mr. 
Dodgson  shows  two  of  his  best  pieces  of  work 
(248,  263)  ; the  second  number  especially,  “A 
Summer  Morning,  Coast  of  Gower,”  one  of  the 
best  and  most  solid  and  powerful  little  things 
in  the  room  ; and  in  a contrary  style  Mr.  J.  W. 
North  here  distinguishes  himself  by  a brilliant 
little  drawing  of  a “Maison  de  Campagne, 
Algiers”  (247),  a square  white  house  flaring  in 
the  sun  amid  a patch  of  brilliant  and  heated 
foliage.  Here  Mr.  Walter  Duncan,  one  of  our 
younger  water-colour  artists  who  happily  shows 
a feeling  for  something  beyond  mere  common- 
place in  figure  subjects,  gives  us  something  like 
real  feeling  and  passion  in  the  female  figure 
playing  the  harp  in  his  small  drawing  of  ‘‘  The 
Duet”  (254),  together  with  fine  and  broad 
handling  and  forcible  colour  in  the  costume  ; 

, not  to  mention  his  other  still  smaller  drawing  of 
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"The  Lily”  (255),  gathered  by  a girl  who  lies 
fall  length  on  the  grass,  foreshortened,  to  reach 
it,  while  her  yonnger  companion  waits  for  the 
prize.  Here,  also,  Ur.  Prescot  Hewett,  honorary 
member,  in  a small  drawing  “not  for  sale"  (281), 
reminds  ns  of  the  essential  qualities  of  water- 
colour,  and  of  Cotmau’s  way  of  displaying  them 
Hava  we  said  enoogh  ? These  two  screens  are 
worth  a look,  at  all  events. 

Going  round  the  room  generally,  we  should 
hardly  call  this  one  of  the  strongest  exhibitions 
we  have  seen  herej  but  there  are  interesting 
points  in  it.  An  old  member,  Mr.  Hale,  has 
come  out  in  a new  manner,  which,  though  in  a 
doable  sense  a “ manner,"  ia  a very  good  one,  and  : 
illustrated  in  two  or  three  very  fine  harmonious 
compositions  from  old  Bristol,  with  its  heaps  of 
houses  of  various  shapes  and  hues  rising  above 
the  stream  laden  with  coasting  craft.  The  par- 
tioular  style  of  execution  employed  ia  one  which 
resnlta  in  a very  grannlated-looking  texture,  rich 
withal  in  surface  and  tone,  and  an  entire  loss  of 
outline  or  line  of  any  kind ; the  best  specimen 
is  perhaps  “The  Queen  of  the  West"  (174), 
with  the  new  St.  Mary  Redcliff  spire  rising 
over  the  group  of  old  bouses.  Then  it  is  grati- 
fying  to  find  that  a really  clever  artist  like  Mr. 
Clarence  Wbaite  is  not  after  all  going  to  sink  into 
a mannerist.  His  “ October  on  the  Welsh  Hills’* 
(63)  still  retains  the  combination  of  tones  to 
which  he  seemed  to  have  limited  himself;  bat 
in  his  fine  drawing  of  the  “ Finding  of  Taliesin  ” 
(170)  he  has  broken  these  fetters,  and  again  in 
the  evening  scene  entitled  “ Going  Home  ’’  (167), 
and  in  “Midsummer"  (197),  a very  fine  study 
of  heavy  massed  foliage  under  a bright  sun,  only 
marred  by  the  rather  commonplace  figures  of  the 
ladies  under  the  awning,  and  their  companion 
who  is  inconsiderate  enough  to  plunge  up  to  the 
neck  in  the  water,  clothes  and  all,  apparently. 
Mr.  E,  Hadford,  another  recent  member,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  us  to  show  no  advance 
beyond  the  mere  power  of  manipulation  which 
he  displayed  at  first ; the  interest  of  his  drawings 
is  only  very  second  rate.  Mrs.  Alliogham  holds 
her  own  wonderfully  well,  as  in  her  portrait  of  her 
husband  (44),  an  excellent  likeness  and  a really 
artistic  work,  and  her  very  interesting-looking 
though  plain  young  lady  in  white  enjoying 
" Spring  Days”  (238)  under  the  trees.  Some  of 
Mr.  C.  Davidson’s  drawings  are  beantiful ; 
especially  “At  Reigate,  Autumn"  (32),  and 
" Gatton  Park,  early  Spring”  (57),  the  latter 
glinting  with  spring  light  and  freshness.  Mr. 
A.  P.  Newton  ia  largely  represented ; bat  he 
seems  to  have  lost  a little  of  his  old  poet:^  in 
rendering  the  mass  and  distance  of  mountain 
scenery;  “Solitude"  (93),  however,  is  fine,  and 
in  “Lost  in  the  Wood"  (69)  he  is  somewhat 
out  of  his  usual  beat,’  and  gives  uo  a very  fine 
and  brilliant  effect  of  sunlight  through  masses  of 
foliage  and  on  great  moss-covered  trunks.  Sir 
John  Gilbert’s  “Joan  of  Arc”  (68)  is  simply  a 
brilliantly  and  freely  painted  head,  of  little 
character,  but  contrasting  favourably,  on  the 
whole,  with  Mr.  Carl  Haag’s  “ Head  of  a Nubian 
Warrior”  (62),  a very  highly-finiished  thing,  re- 
dolent of  mere  labonr  and  cleverness  of  manipu- 
lation. Mr.  Boyce  gives  a charming  study  of  a 
barren  sandhill  “ Near  .Tenby  ” (86),  which 
smells  of  the  sea  breeze ; but  he  has  ont-Boyoed 
himself  for  once  in  his  drawing  of  the  “Ancient 
House  at  Stokesay"  (96),  where  aerial  tint  and 
perspective  are  lost  in  the  attempt  to  make  out 
detail  too  much  and  too  equally  all  over  the 
picture.  Have  what  tones  you  will,  the  church 
tower  must  stand  out  more  clearly  and  decisively 
from  the  bank  some  little  distance  behind  it 
than  is  the  case  here.  Miss  Montalba’s  drawings 
are,  we  fear,  manner,  manner, — very  original  and 
taking  at  first,  but  looking  much  less  original 
now  that  we  seem  to  know  the  trick  of  it. 
Mr.  Alfred  D.  Fripp  is  at  his  very  best  in 
“ Dinner-time  at  the  Purbeck  Quarries  ” (12S)  : 
to  be  sure  we  have  seen  all  the  figures  many  a 
time;  they  are  quite  old  friends;  but  they  are 
such  very  good  friends,  and  the  whole  scene  is 
so  atmospheric  and  sun-lit.  Then,  for  sea 
scenes,  Mr-  H.  Moore  has  a fine  seething  sea, 
No.  102,  where  a distant  vessel  is  “ fast  on 
a reef"  ; and  he  has  come  to  find  a different 
colour  in  sea- water  from  that  tone  which  we  had 
begun  to  associate  necessarily  with  his  pictures. 
Mr.  Powell  is  disappointing ; it  looks  as  if  he  had 
done  the  best  he  could,  and  is  going  no  further  ; 
the  “ Liverpool  Trader  ’’  (17?)  looks  almost  like 
a portrait  of  a ship  done  to  order  for  her  owners, 
with  as  much  sea  as  the  painter  could  put  in  for 
the  money.  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin’s  versatility, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  more  marked  than  ever. 
Look  at  the  “ Street  of  the  Coppersmiths,  Cairo” 


(144),  a capital  brilliant  study  of  detail  (metal 
work,  &o.)  in  strong  light ; then  at  the  fine 
drawing  where  a river  is  flowing  “ through  the 
city,  seaward”  (187),  past  a delightful  old 
picturesque  brick  and  stone  wall,  half  overhung 
with  trees ; and  then  at  “ The  Siren  Sea  ” (179), 
a shallow  cove  where  the  rocks  are  reflected  in  the 
calm,  treacherons  water  through  which  the  gleam 
of  the  seaweed  ia  seen,  a piece  of  a wrecked 
ship’s  framework  in  the  foreground,  and  in  the 
background  the  small  glistening  figure  of  the 
siren,  seated  on  a pebble  beach  whose  grey  and 
green  tones  are  given  with  exquisite  truth  and 
refinement.  This  latter  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable things,  in  feeling  and  execution,  in  the 
room  ; and  no  uninitiated  visitor  wonld  think  of 
attributing  all  three,  or  any  two  of  them,  to  the 
same  artist.  Such  a total  freedom  from  manner 
is  in  itself  remarkable,  at  a time  when  nearly 
every  artist,  in  water-colour  especially,  has  his 
own  peculiar  trick  by  which  he  is  at  once 
recognised. 

We  have  indicated  pretty  well  what  there  is 
of  interest  in  the  Exhibition.  Of  figure  subjects 
there  is  not  much  to  speak  of  beyond  what  we 
have  mentioned,  except  Mr.  Marks’s  “ Student 
and  Sportsman  ” (98),  where  one  monk  looks  np 
from  his  books  to  see  a fine  salmon  held  up  by  a 
robust  brother,  not,  evidently,  “ a fisher  of  men.” 
The  work  is  in  the  artist’s  best  and  most  delicate 
vein  of  humour. 


BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  19th  of  April,  Mr.  S. 
Cuming,  F.S.A.  Soot.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  Dr. 
Kendrick  sent  for  examination  Roman  fictile 
objects  discovered  at  Long  Bank,  near  Winders- 
pool,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Condate.  Some 
were  very  similar  to  Arezzo  ware,  one  having  a 
large  figure  of  Hercules,  and  there  being  others 
with  the  head  of  Minerva,  &o.,  and  a fragment 
of  rough  oast  ware,  made  probably  in  the  locality, 
but  similar  to  that  made  at  Caister.  Mrs.  B liley 
sent  an  ancient  knife,  the  handle  being  of  iron, 
inlaid  with  copper  and  silver,  and  having  a 
carved  ivory  blade.  It  was  found  on  Tower- 
hill,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  the  rose  and 
marguerites, — the  cognisance  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  and  is  of  the  date  when  she  was  a prisoner 
at  the  tower.  In  continnation  of  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  arms  of  Asiatic  and  Savage  tribes, 
resembling  those  of  early  date  in  Europe,  Mr. 
Cecil  Brent,  F.S.A.,  produced  a fine  stirrup- 
hilted  dagger,  and  Mr.  Adams,  F.S.A.,  another  of 
later  date,  both  being  very  similar'  to  the  Medi- 
eval anelaces.  Mr.  Brent  also  exhibited  a 
beautiful  Arabic  crece,  having  an  inscription 
invoking  the  protection  of  Allah  in  battle,  and  a 
Dyak  sword,  almost  identical  with  those  of 
Roman  date.  Mr.  Loftua  Brook,  F.S.A.,  exhibited 
an  ancient  hour-glass  stand  and  a silver  spur 
from  Cannon-street. 

Mr.  De  Gray  Birch,  F.R.S.L,,  described  an 
impression  of  an  ancient  seal  of  the  city  of 
London,  having  a gigantic  figure  of  St.  Paul 
standing  over  the  City  and  holding  a flag  con- 
tainiug  its  arms.  Mr.  Adams  exhibited  a small 
portrait  of  Herr  Meister  Jacob  Breissart,  of 
Bruges,  dated  1553.  The  chairman  read  a paper 
on  “ Wig  Curlers,”  and  made  allusion  to  the  dia- 
covery  of  upwards  of  2,000  of  these  eiugular 
little  articles  in  repairing  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield,  in  1837. 


KEBLE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL,  OXFORD. 

The  chapel  for  Keble  College,  built  at  the  cost 
of  the  lato  Mr.  W.  Gibbs,  of  Tyntesfield  (some 
say  50,0001),  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Butterfield, 
was  opened,  though  not  consecrated,  on  Tuesday 
last.  The  chapel,  the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  laid  by  its  donor  in  1873,  stands  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  principal  quadrangle  of 
the  college,  with  its  north  side  abutting  on 
Keble-terrace.  Its  internal  dimensions  are 
124  fc.  long  by  35  ft.  broad,  with  an  organ- 
transept  23  ft.  by  14  fc.  The  height  externally 
from  the  ground  to  the  lead  roof  is  90  ft.  In 
addition  to  a western  entrance  there  is  a southern 
one  from  the  quadrangle,  by  a porch  which  is 
carried  up  to  the  height  of  the  main  building, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a figure  of  St.  Michael  and 
the  Dragon.  The  windows  are  at  a great  height 
from  the  ground,  for  the  sake  of  the  interior 
treatment  of  the  walls,  which  are  divided  into 
two  stages  beneath  the  insido  window-oills, 
the  lower  one  being  an  arcade,  and  the  upper 
one  a line  of  large  panels  filled  with  mosaic ' 


subjects.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  springe 
from  large  dark  marble  shafts,  and  is  painted 
throoghout,  with  some  relief  of  gilding.  The 
principal  features  of  the  decoration  of  the  in- 
terior are  painted  glass  in  the  windows  and  mosaics 
in  panels  on  the  walls.  These  bring  out  th©- 
relationship  of  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
show  the  process  of  God’s  actual  revelation  of 
Himself  in  God.  The  histories  of  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Joseph,  Moses,  in  twelve  of  the  side 
panels  of  tho  western  half  of  the  chapel,  with 
the  figures  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  iu  the 
four  windows  above,  and  of  the  four  greater 
prophets,  with  David,  Solomon,  Samuel,  and 
Elijah,  in  the  ■west  window,  refer  to  the  earlier 
dispensation.  A series  of  events  from  the  New 
Testament,  represented  in  mosaic,  is  placed  in 
panels  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  ohapel.  The 
series  is  continued  up  to  the  present  time  by 
a mosaic  panel  beneath  the  east  window,  which 
represents  our  Lord  as  He  revealed  Himself 
after  His  ascension  to  St.  John  in  the  Isle  of 
Patmoa.  Christian  saints  in  mosaic  panels  on 
either  side  support  the  figure  of  our  Lord.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  chapel  is  depicted  in 
three  mosaics  the  Second  Coming  of  our  Lord 
to  judgment.  The  interior  floors  and  fittings 
are  of  oak  and  walnnt.  A large  organ,  pre- 
sented  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  fills  the  south  transept. 
A brass  lectern,  with  a figure  of  St.  Mark,  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  ohoir,  and  cross  standards 
and  altar  candlesticks  are  placed  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  library  and  dining-hall  adjoining  are 
divided  from  one  another  by  a staircase  building, 
lighted  by  a large  oriel  window,  by  which  they 
will  both  be  reached.  The  story  beneath  is 
arranged  for  kitchens  and  other  offices.  The 
library  when  complete  will  measure  86  ft.  by 
35  fo.,  and  the  dining-hall  137  ft.  by  35  ft.  They 
will  be  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  will  agree 
in  general  character  with  the  other  college 
baildings.  We  may  find  another  opportunity  to 
speak  of  the  building  critically. 


LONDON  INTERNATIONAL  (?) 
EXHIBITION. 

Since  the  International  E.xhibltions  held  of 
late  years  at  Kensiogtou  collapsed  (as  we 
prophesied  they  would  do  under  any  attempt  to 
keep  them  up  annually),  the  Belgian  committee 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  the  thing  going  under 
their  own  anspices,  and  got  together  last  year  a 
collection  of  works  of  srt  which  oconpied  in  a 
melancholy  manner  a small  portion  of  the  long 
galleries  of  the  Exhibition  building,  and  among 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  recal,  there  was  not  a 
thing  worth  exhibiting,  or  looking  at  when  exhi- 
bited. This  year  the  same  exhibition  is  held  in. 
the  more  suitable  area  of  the  ground-floor 
rooms  at  9,  Conduit-street,  which  are  completely 
filled,  and  where  there  are  some  nice  works.  A 
very  fine  Bossuet  is  to  be  seen,  “Le  Portique 
d’Ootavie,  Rome  ” (37)  ; the  small  landscapes  of 
Von  Poschinger  aro  good  ; Gilardi’s  “ Girl  Tatt- 
ing" (5),  Bauerle’s  “ Winter  ” (15),  a study  of 
a child’s  head;  landscapes  by  Tsoharner,  Van 
SLarkenborgh,  Heymaos,  Rosseels,  and  others, 
may  be  mentioned  ; two  small  works  by  Ballerini, 
&c.  There  are  one  or  two  bits  of  clever  sonlp- 
ture,  but  nearly  all  Italian,  and  in  that  tawdry 
style  of  coatume-outting  by  which  modern  Italian 
sculptors  have  done  so  much  to  degrade  the  art. 
Still,  it  ia  rather  a pretty  little  exhibition,  and 
we  only  protest  against  the  keeping  up  of  the 
title,  “ London  luternational  Exhibition,”  and 
the  attempt  to  confound  this  little  commercial 
enterprise  with  the  International  Exhibitions 
which  were  supported  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment. 


The  Copyright  Question. — The  Queen  has 
been  pleased  to  issue  a now  Commission,  ap- 
pointing the  Right  Hon.  John  James  Robert 
Manners  (commonly  called  Lord  John  James 
Robert  Manners),  the  Right  Hon.  William  Regi. 
nald,  Earl  of  Devon ; Sir  Charles  Lawrence 
Young,  bart. ; Sir  Henry  Thurstan  Holland, 
bart.,  C.M.G. ; Sir  John  Rose,  bart.,  K.C.M.G.  r 
Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  K C.M.G. ; Sir 
Louis  Malletb,  knt.,  C.M.G.;  Sir  Julius  Bene- 
dict, knt. ; Farrer  Herschell,  esq.,  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  oonnsel;  Edward  Jenkins,  esq.;  James 
Pitzjames  Stephen,  esq.,  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
counsel;  William  Smith,  esq..  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law;  James  Anthony  Fronde,  esq.;  Anthony 
Trollope,  esq. ; and  Frederick  D.vldy,  esq.,  to  be 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  to  make  inquiry 
with  regard  to  the  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  home,  colonial,  and  international  copyright. 
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WALL-PAPEES. 

On  thewhole,alolioughitmaynotbe  the  cleanest 
or  the  healthiest  way  always  of  lining  a room, 
we  may  regard  the  accepted  and  habitnal  wall, 
paper  as  a boon  to  those  who  seek  adornment  of 
oolonr  for  their  apartments  at  little  cost.  It  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  certainly,  where  cleanli- 
ness and  healthfolness  are  things  in  a general 
way  difficult  of  attainment ; not  for  the  houses 
of  the  poorest  classes,  that  is  to  say,  and  in 
crowded  town  tenements.  But  where  circura- 
stances  are  different;  where  there  is  probability 
of  general  cleaning  and  other  sanitary  processes 
regularly  going  on,  papering  is  a substitute  not 
to  be  despised  for  those  who  hare  not  a little 
private  fortune  to  spend  on  the  decoration  of  the 
rooms  where  their  daily  lives  are  mostly  passed. 
It  may  be  thought,  surprising,  in  fact,  that  we 
should  speak  in  an  apologetic  tone  at  all  with 
reference  to  so  usual  and  respectable  a way  of 
producing  a decorative  effect.  But  it  should 
always  be  distinctly  understood  that,  from  an 
art  point  of  view,  meobanioally-stamped  paper 
patterns,  pasted  on  to  the  wall,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a compromise  or  an  expedient  for  supplying 
the  place  of  more  permanent  and  thoughtful 
decorative  work,  produced  independently  of  me- 
chanical assistance.  As  a means  of  making  a 
room  “look  nice”  in  a short  time  and  at  a 
moderate  expense,  they  are  invaluable ; but, 
compared  with  painted  decoration,  with  con’ 
atructive  polychromy  of  any  kind,  or  with  the 
grand  oak  wainscot  linings  of  our  Late  Gothic 
and  Kenaissance  mansions,  paper  at  its  best  is 
but  a paltry  expedient.  Indeed,  in  an  art  point 
of  view,  hanging  “stuffs,”  like  the  old  tapestries, 
are  superior  to  papers,  since  they  givea  better  and 
richer  effect  in  regard  to  texture,  and  are  a more 
honest  method  of  decoration,  not  passing  them, 
selves  off  for  anything  permanent  or  inherent  in 
the  wall  surface,  which  is  certainly  the  object  of 
wall-papering,  of  which  it  is  a sine  qu<l  non  that 
it  should  be  laid  as  fiat,  and  with  as  complete  a 
dissembling  of  the  joinings,  as  possible.  Almost 
every  consideration  except  appearance,  however 
is  manifestly  against  the  tapestry  system,  which 
practically  considered,  was,  in  fact,  a semi-’ 
barbaric  device,  inimical  to  healthfulness  and 
convenience. 

Papering  being,  however,  for  the  many  such  a 
necessary  resource  in  decoration,  it  is  of  some 
interest  to  see  what  is  coming  in  and  going  out 
in  its  fashions,  partly  as  an  indication  of  taste 
generally,  partly  as  bearing  on  the  question  of 
what  wall-paper  design  in  particular  ought  to  be. 
The  precise  type  of  effect  which  should  be  looked 
for  in  wall-paper  is  not  very  easy  always  to  hit. 
It  should  be  perfectly  flat  in  appearance,  for 
every  reason  : a wall  ought  to  look  flat,  and  not 
as  if  in  different  planes  or  uneven  on  the  surface 
and  an  ornament  produced  by  mechanical  im- 
pression ought  not  to  aim  at  any  delineations  of 
objects  in  relief,  because  these,  when  produced 
by  such  a process,  must  necessarilv  be  coarse 
and  imperfect.  A paper  should  'not  be  too 
ambitious  in  design,  because  it  must  look  like 
what  it  is,  a surface  ornament  for  producing  a 
general  decorative  effect,  as  a backgrouud°to 
furniture  and  pictures,  and  therefore  not  to  in- 
trude  itself  too  much.  But  it  should,  neverthe- 
less, present  agreeable  forms  for  the  eye  to 
foHow  in  a general  view,  and  some  little  more 
minute  detail  to  show  on  a closer  inspection.  On 
this  principle  some  of  the  best  designed  papers 
are  those  which  have  a smaller  diaper  design 
filling  up  the  interstices  of  the  main  design,  and 
acting  as  a background  to  it.  This  is  only  car. 
Tying  a step  further  the  principle  on  which  the 
whole  paper  is  designed  : the  paper  itself  forms 
a diaper  background  to  the  room  and  its  furni- 
ture, and  the  sub-design  forms  a similar  back, 
ground  to  the  main  one.  Whenever  purely 
decorative  work  is  placed  so  that,  though 
It  may  not  generally  be  looked  at  closely, 
any  one  can  look  at  it  so  without  diffi- 
culty,  there  should  alwa>8  be  something 
further  to  interest  the  eye  on  such  a closer 
inspection.  A paper  should  have  a distinct 
design,  based  upon  a distinct  motive,  and  not 
appear  to  be  accidentally  sketched  in  : and  this 
same  rule  ought,  on  the  whole,  to  exclude  any 
direct  imitation  of  natural  forms,  which  must 
appear  as  treated  with  thought  and  in  a manner 
fitted  to  their  place  in  an  artificial  design.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  always  that,°while  a 
very  small  or  very  feebly-tiuted  design  will 
generally  have  a poor  effect,  anything  over-large 
in  scale  or  over-strong  in  tints  has  a direct 
tendency  to  reduce  the  apparent  size  of  an  apart- 
ment, and  to  bring  all  the  walls  too  close  to  the 


eye.  Where  a quiet  effect  is  specially  sought 
for,  a design  in  two  shades  of  the  same  tone  or 
colour  is  generally  the  best  in  effect.  Where  a 
richer  effect  is  desired,  it  should  be  sought 
rather  in  rich  secondary  or  tertiary  tones,  with 
small  points  of  positive  colour  or  of  gilding. 
The  kind  of  diffused  bloom  of  colour  which  is 
one  of  the  best  possible  effects  in  a carpet,  pro- 
duced  by  the  mingling  of  varions  rich  and  bright 
tints  in  equal  force,  is  much  less  attainable  in  a 
paper,  in  consequence  of  the  much  harder  effect 
produced  by  stamped  colour  on  a smooth  surface, 
than  by  woven  colour  on  a rough  texture. 

It  is  only  within  a comparatively  few  years 
that  wall-papers  have  become  a matter  for  con- 
sideration,  on  really  artistic  grounds,  to  the 
present  generation.  The  infusion  of  something 
like  a pure  and  good  taste  in  regard  to  this  class 
of  work  was  due,  like  so  many  other  improve- 
ments in  ornamental  art,  to  Owen  Jones  in  the 
first  instance  more  than  to  any  one  else.  He 
almost  invented  a style  of  paper  of  his  own,  in 
which  purely  natural  forma  were  entirely  dia- 
carded,  and  strong  colour  (as  a rule)  was  little 
used ; probably  from  the  feeling  we  have  ex- 
pressed  above,  that  it  cannot  so  advantageously 
be  used  in  paper-work.  Owen  Jones’s  favourite 
type  of  paper  design  might  be  described  as  con- 
sisting of  abstract  ornamental  forms  baaed  upon 
principles  of  natural  growths,  but  totally  devoid 
of  imitative  character.  These  designs  showed 
great  subtlety,  ingenuity,  and  refinement  of  line; 
and  they  kept  strictly  within  the  bounds  proper 
to  mechanically.produced  ornament.  Many  of 
them  came  into  most  extensive  use,  not  only  in 
papers  of  the  best  class,  but  in  cheaper  ones ; 
for  Owen  Jones,  like  a true  artist,  was  not  above 
giving bis  mind  to  designing  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive things  with  care  and  thought.  The  class  of 
design  which  he  created  a taste  for,  and  even 
popularised,  has  fallen  a good  deal  into  disuse 
now ; but  we  saw  with  pleasure  the  other  day, 
among  the  “new  patterns”  of  a paper-staining 
firm  eminent  for  its  efforts  in  bringing  out 
artistic  designs,  a fine  one  by  Owen  Jones,  in  his 
best  style,  hitherto  “ unpublished,”  as  one  may 
say,  and  coming  as  one  of  the  new  and  certainly 
one  of  the  best  and  most  artistic  papers  of  “ the 
season,”  and  one  which  offers  a wholesome  con- 
trast to  the  style  even  of  some  of  the  best  papers 
at  present  in  fashion. 

The  style  of  Owen  Jones  was  succeeded,  with 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  paper  designs  on 
artistic  grounds,  by  one  which  has  been  chiefly 
connected  with  the  name  of  a decorating  firm, 
also  well  known  in  stained  glass,  and  not  without 
ramifications  into  poetry,  in  connexion  with  one 
of  its  members.  This,  which  was  at  first 
patronised  mainly  by  architects  and  by  a certain 
class  of  dilettanti,  and  throngh  them  brought  to 
the  notice  of  that  vacillating  fancy  called  “ public 
taste,”  was  a style  richer  in  colour,  somewhat 
nearer  to  nature,  and  less  conventional  in  detail. 
Some  of  the  papers  in  this  style  were  very 
charming,  both  in  their  design  and  their  colour 
effect,  the  latter  especially,  and  attempted  more 
in  this  way  than  Owen  Jones  had  aimed  at.  It 
can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  they  had  what 
may  be  called  the  intellectual  or  abstract 
character  of  Jones’s  designs  ; but  they  were 
sufficiently  conventionalised  in  principle,  and 
supplied  the  growing  demand  for  warmer  and 
richer  colour  in  papers.  Fascinating  as  they 
were  at  first,  we  cannot  bnt  think,  however,  that 
this  was  a style  of  paper  of  which  the  eye  or  the 
taste  sooner  tires  than  of  the  Owen  Jones  style, 
and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  lees  thought  goes  to 
the  making  of  it.  This  style  of  wall-paper, 
partly  under  the  natural  result  of  progress  by 
which  an  idea  is  worked  to  its  limits,  partly 
under  the  recent  influence  of  Japanese  taste,  has 
developed  into  a type  of  wall-paper  of  almost 
naturalistic  detail,  which  seems,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  seasons,  becoming  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced. The  favourite  effect  now  in  the 
richest  and  most  expensive  class  of  papers  is 
that  of  a thick  network  of  foliage  only  slightly 
conventionalised  in  some  details  of  form  and  in 
colour,  but  in  general  composition  designed  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  straggling  irregularity 
of  natural  growth,  producing  the  appearance  of  a 
leafy  grove  all  round  the  room,  with  (as  a favourite 
effect)  the  glimmering  through  it  at  artificially 
irregular  interspaces,  of  richly  coloured  or  gilded 
fruit-like  forms.  In  the  earlier  papers  of  some- 
thing  the  same  type  that  we  have  just  been 
alluding  to,  flowers  and  not  fruit  formed  the 
salient  point  of  colour  ; delicately  tinted  flowers 
flattened  into  geometric  circles,  with  radiating 
petals.  We  cannot  consider  the  “fruity”  taste 
as  an  improvement,  nor  can  we  praise  the 


prevalent  fashion  in  the  matter  of  thoughtful 
design.  This  class  of  paper  looks  very  well  and 
powerful  when  seen  at  a distance,  as  when  it  is 
introduced  in  the  beautifully-composed  interior 
scenes  we  see  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  or  the  Court 
Theatre.  The  colour  effect  is  undoubtedly  very 
rich  ; in  regard  to  general  riohness  and  harmo- 
nious force  of  tone  these  papers  are  sometimes 
remarkable,  and  equally  so  for  the  splendid 
execution  now  bestowed  upon  them.  But  they 
want  the  interest  of  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
considered  form  and  line  and  general  construe- 
tion ; once  get  the  trick  of  the  colouring  and 
combination,  and  the  design  really  presents  no- 
difficulty  at  all,  for  the  paper  in  fact  almost 
designs  itself.  And,  seen  in  a more  restricted 
area  than  that  of  the  theatre,  we  confess  these 
foliage  papers  appear  to  us  far  too  pronounced 
in  effect,  and  too  large  and  coarse  in  detail,  for 
truly  refined  taste.  Other  types  of  design  of 
more  or  less  Japanese  origin  have  been  im- 
ported  into  oar  wall-papers,  with  varying  result. 
What  may  be  called  the  Japanese  “ key- 
pattern,”  a style  of  ornamental  detail 
analogous  to  the  Greek  ornament  so  called, 
has  been  made  the  foundation  of  some  very  good 
papers,  a trifle  heavy,  perhaps,  in  effect,  but 
withal  perfectly  satisfying  to  the  most  fastidions 
taste,  and  possessing  a distinctly  architectural 
character  which  renders  them  exceedingly  suit- 
able for  rooms  where  architectural  severity  of 
style  is  especially  desired.  Another  Japanese 
adaptation  which  is  among  the  “ novelties  of  the 
season”  is  of  a very  opposite  character,  and 
consists  of  a reticulation  of  jagged  bare  sprays 
wandering  over  the  paper,  upon  which,  at  stu- 
dionsly  irregular  intervals,  sit  birds  of  the  size 
and  semblance  of  sparrows,  except  as  to  colour. 
This  latter  quality  is  varied,  and  we  are  assured 
that  one  of  the  things  that  have  “ taken  ” most 
with  purchasers  of  papers  is  a variety  of  this 
one,  in  which  the  branches  are  a sort  of  neutral 
grey  and  the  birds  red.  This  is  not  very  pro- 
mUing  for  the  improvement  of  taste,  and  the 
design,  if  we  mistake  not,  originated  with  an 
artist  who  should  have  known  better.  However 
we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a Japanese  worship, 
and  everything  that  can  be  traced  to  that  sacred 
source  is  right.  We  should  be  very  glad  if  this 
were  the  worst  of  it.  Our  last  remarks  have 
been  rather  in  view  of  the  productions  of  firms 
which  make  it  a special  object  to  meet  the  tastes 
of  those  who  may  claim,  on  some  grounds,  to 
represent  the  more  artistic  section  of  the  com. 
munity.  But  if  we  glance  at  the  papers  which 
are  offered  now  for  the  mass  of  purchasers  who 
wish  to  furnish  “ handsomely,”  but  who  seldom 
give  much  thought  to  good  or  bad  principles  of 

design — who  take  what  is  offered  them,  in  fact, 

we  are  astonished  and  cast  down  at  seeing  what 
it  is  that  is  being  offered  to  them.  After  all  the 
influenoe  of  Owen  Jones, — after  all  that  of  some 
of  his  snccessors  iu  the  field  who,  if  not  showing 
BO  pure  a taste,  evinced  at  least  a desire  for 
and  a knowledge  of  artistic  effect  and  artistic 
principle,— we  see,  to  our  dismay,  all  the  old 
vulgarities  of  knops  and  festoons  of  flowers  scat- 
tered  in  bunches  over  the  paper,  coming  into  full 
popularity  again.  We  have  seen  them  displayed 
as  the  latest  enticements  in  the  windows  of  fur- 
nishing and  upholstering  and  decorating  firms  oF 
the  first  reputation,— firms  of  whom  it  is  blindly^ 
considered  that  to  go  to  them  is  to  have  the  right  • 
thing  done;  and  we  can  only  once  more  lament 
and  wonder  over  the  marvellous  vitality  of 
vulgar  and  tawdry  tastes  among  English  trades- 
men and  their  customers. 

If  such  papers  as  these  are  utterly  unmeaning 
as  well  as  in  bad  taste,  we  have  also  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  opposite  possibility,  already  hinted  at, 
of  putting  too  much  meaning  into  a wall-paper, 
and  thus  obtruding  it  beyond  its  proper  place  as 
a decorative  background.  It  is  possible  that 
little  bits  of  symbolism  might  well  be  incor- 
porated in  a paper  design,  and  that  such  an  idea 
might  furnish  hints  for  real  novelty  of  treatment; 
but  it  must  be  a very  abstract  and  unobtrusive- 
symbolism.  We  saw  the  other  'day  a litho- 
graphed design,  which  has  been  shown  about 
(we  understand  the  paper  itself  has  not  so  far 
been  made,  though  accepted  by  a large  firm),  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  embody  in  this 
form  some  of  Chaucer’s  fresh  and  charming 
fancy  about  the  daisy;  the  paper  being  formed 
of  chains  of  daisies  in  wreath  shape,  with  full 
blossoms  on  a larger  scale  at  intervals,  and  a 
qnotation  or  motto  (the  same  quotation)  from 
the^  poet  between  each  wreath:  a dado  of 
similar  symbolism  and  a frieze  of  symbolic 
figures  to  come,  Caryatide-fashion,  nnder  the 
cornice  of  the  room.  Clever  idea,  no  doubt; 
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original,  and  bo  on  ; but  tbis  is  an  instance  of 
attempting  too  much  with  a paper.  No  one  of 
fastidions  taste  in  snob  matters  would  have  such 
a paper  on  bis  walls.  Tbe  figure  is  worth  other 
treatment  than  to  be  repeated  in  eucceseive 
identical  groups  round  a wall,  stamped  so  many 
on  each  piece,  in  mechanical  soocession.  There 
is  no  sense,  either,  in  printing  a quotation  or  a 
motto  a hundred  times  over  round  the  wall  of  a 
room  as  a piece  of  decoration.  Letters  and  in- 
scriptions are  valuable  not  for  their  decorative 
effect,  but  for  their  intellectual  meaning;  and 
for  that,  one  printing  is  enough  and  all  the  rest 
are  superfluous.  If  such  subjects  are  expressed 
in  a wall-paper,  they  should  rather  be  shadowed 
forth  in  a purely  abstract  manner;  figures 
should  not  be  degraded  to  the  condition  of  mere 
decorative  work  for  repetition  ad  libitun\ ; and 
inscriptions,  if  introduced,  should  be  written 
once  for  all,  say  as  a frieze  ornament,  and  not 
absurdly  repeated  to  no  purpose  or  meaning. 

Looking  to  the  other  extreme,  of  exceedingly 
simple  papers,  we  find  among  the  new  papers  of 
the  year  some  nice  sensible  and  tasteful  geo- 
metrical patterns  ; of  nearly  all  of  which  it  may 
be  said,  however,  that  a little  more  refinement 
in  regard  to  the  forms  and  outlines  employed,  a 
little  more  attempt  at  originality  in  these,  and 
in  the  method  of  combining  them,  might  have 
turned  some  papers  that  are  just  fairly  good  and 
tasteful  into  very  original  and  artistic  designs, 
at  just  the  same  cost  of  production,  unless  wo 
consider  the  probable  additional  fee  paid  to  a 
designer  who  would  have  been  able  thus  to 
modify  them.  A danger  to  be  guarded  against, 
by  tbe  way,  in  small  geometrical  designs,  is  that 
of  falling  into  snch  a collocation  of  light  and 
dark  tints  as,  when  the  paper  is  fixed  up,  shall 
give  the  appearance  of  alternate  relief  and 
shadow, — a result  which  sometimes  appears  when 
it  was  least  intended,  and  is  always  bad.  The 
designer  must  be  careful  also  to  avoid  combina- 
tions which,  though  one  or  two  sections  of 
the  design  may  seem  perfectly  pleasing,  will 
present  an  appearance  of  hard  or  defined  con. 
tinuous  lines  when  viewed  en  masse.  A 
geometrical  diaper  sboold  always  suggest  the 
notion  of  spaces,  and  never  of  continuous  lines, 
unless  it  be  ostensibly  based  on  something  like  a 
trellis  form  with  crossing  lines  and  ornament  in 
the  interspaces.  This,  however,  is  generally 
unsatisfactory,  producing  a too  bard  and  precise 
efiect.  In  general,  when  there  is  much  differ- 
ence in  depth  of  tone  between  the  design  and 
the  ground,  tbe  effeot  of  the  interspaces  should 
be  considered  ; these  have  sometimes  an  awkward 
and  annoying  trick  of  catching  the  eye,  and 
presenting  themselves  as  the  design,  with  a very 
bad  and  even  irritating  result.  The  mere 
“powdering”  of  a paper  with  a small  orna- 
mental  feature  does  not  seem  to  ns  worth  much ; 
there  is  too  little  evidence  or  appearance  of 
design  in  it : it  may  be  gracefully  and  effectively 
used  for  parts  of  a paper,  to  relieve  and  con. 
traat  tbe  more  intricate  portions. 

A special  feature  of  recent  papers  is  that  the 
desire  for  “ surface,”  so  prevalent  nowadays,  baa 
led  to  the  custom  of  printing  many  of  the  better 
class  of  designs  on  ribbed  and  granulated  papers. 
The  superiority  of  effect  over  the  smooth  paper 
is  unquestionable;  there  is  sometimes,  however, 
difficulty  in  getting  these  thicker  and  tougher 
papers  to  set  with  the  desired  flatness  and 
evenness,  and  they  hold  dust  more;  still,  they 
set  off  a good  pattern  far  better  than  the  smooth 
surfaces. 

The  worst  and  most  hopeless  of  contemporary 
wall  papers  seem  to  be  not  so  much  the  cheapest 
as  those  created  for  the  wants  of  a medium  class 
of  purchasers,  who  can  afford  something  a little 
above  the  lowest  prices,  and  whose  great  aim 
seems  to  be  to  get  something  as  startling  as 
possible  for  their  money.  The  style  of  paper 
produced  iu  England  ti  meet  the  wants  of  tbis 
class  is  something  so  frightful,  in  regard  to  idea 
and  colour,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  adequate 
justice  iu  any  words  we  could  use  ; and  we  can 
only  quit  a subject  which,  from  this  point  of 
view,  becomes  painful. 


Crystal  Palace  District  Cemetery, 
Elmers-end. — This  new  cemetery  was  opened 
on  Saturday  last,  and  tlie  ceremony  of  conse- 
crating a portion  of  the  ground  was  performed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Dover.  Some  time  since  we 
gave  a description  of  the  designs  for  the  chapels 
and  lodges.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell,  of  Bedford. row, 
is  the  architect,  and  the  grounds  were  also  laid 
out  under  bis  direction.  The  contractors  for  the 
buildings  were  Messrs.  Willson  Bros. 


SANITARY  PROGRESS  IN  INDIA. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton  read  a paper  on 
this  subject  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  2l8t 
iust.,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,in  the  chair. 

Captain  Galton  began  by  showing  that  the 
climate  of  India,  although  not  absolutely  healthy, 
was  by  no  means  so  inimical  to  European  con- 
atitutions  as  was  generally  supposed.  The  enor. 
mous  death-rate  in  India  was  mainly  caused  by 
the  total  disregard  of  all  sanitary  precautions. 
Tbe  barracks  were  ilUventilated,  the  oitics  were 
undrained,  aud  tbe  soldiers  were  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  use  alcoholic  liquors.  The  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  State 
of  the  Indian  Army  made  revelations  which  were 
almost  incredible,  and  the  alterations  which  that 
report  suggested  had  produced  the  best  results, 
lo  old  times  tbe  death-rate  of  the  army  of  India 
averaged  69  per  1,000;  in  1873  it  was  7'85  per 
1,000.  If  the  old  average  bad  been  maintained, 
the  recruiting  for  the  large  army  we  maintained 
in  India  ever  since  the  mutiny  would  have  ex- 
bausted  the  population  of  England.  The  inves- 
tigations into  the  state  of  the  army  were  followed 
by  an  examination  of  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  the  native  popnlation  lived.  In 
Delhi  the  troops  suffered  from  the  “ Delhi 
nicer,”  in  oonseqnence  of  the  total  contamina- 
tion of  the  drinking-water.  In  Peshawur  the 
sources  of  water-supply  were  merely  foul  ditches, 
and  a similar  state  of  things  existed  in  Meean 
Meer.  Even  in  Simla,  tbe  sanitarium  of  India, 
the  water  was  hourly  liable  to  disgusting  pollu- 
tion. Tbe  same  description  would  serve  for  all 
the  native  towns  and  villages  in  British  India. 
A totally  different  state  of  things  prevailed  in 
Burmah,  where  the  dwellings  were  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  well  ventilated,  and  in  which 
might  be  seen  swarms  of  plump,  healthy-looking 
children,  and  vivacious  and  manly  inhabitants. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  census  and  by  re- 
gistration showed  that  the  natives  were  gradu- 
ally becoming  alive  to  the  necessity  of  sanitary 
precautions.  Vaccination  was  being  generally 
submitted  to,  and  the  result  was  a great  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox. 
Fever  was  a steady  deoimatorofthe  people  of  India, 
cholera  only  ravaging  the  country  at  intervals.  In 
Bengal  alone  there  were  56, 876  deaths  from  cholera 
in  tbe  year  187-4-.  It  was  all  due  to  preventible 
causes,  prinoipally  bad  drainage,  and  ia  many 
oases  these  causes  were  in  process  of  removal. 
Dispensaries  aud  hospitals  had  been  established, 
there  being  at  present  800  of  those  institutions 
supported  by  the  Government  of  India.  Cholera 
prevailed  in  the  deltas  of  the  great  rivers,  and 
sometimes  swept  over  large  districts  with 
dreadful  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  strictest 
quarantine.  The  only  certain  preventive  of 
cholera  would  be  found  in  the  strictest  attention 
to  sanitary  regulations.  The  lecturer,  in  con- 
clusion, exhorted  the  Government  to  such  farther 
sanitary  legislation  for  India  as  would  compel 
the  removal  of  all  known  causes  of  cholera  and 
fever. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Dr.  Boycott 
thought  that  in  many  matters  the  sanitary  con- 
ditious  of  Indian  life  were  superior  to  those  of 
' England.  Dr.  Burns  said  that  much  of  tbe  mor- 
talityand  sickness  among  tbe  English  soldiers  iu 
India  arose  from  the  defective  sites  chosen  for 
cantonments.  In  Poonah,  the  barracks  bad,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  clergy,  been  all  built 
facing  tbe  east,  thus  exposing  them  to  the 
malaria  of  the  city  of  Poonah,  and  leaving  tbe 
sea-breeze  behind  them.  Worse  than  tbis,  the 
latrines  were  so  placed  as  to  contaminate  the 
drinking-water  used  by  the  soldiers.  Mr.  Sen, 
a native  of  India,  feared  that  the  sanitary 
reform  of  India  would  be  a gigautic  work,  and 
thought  that  at  present  all  tbe  c.ire  of  the 
Government  was  lavished  on  the  army,  leaving 
the  poor  natives  to  their  own  resources,  enir^sn 


REGISTRATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

Mr.  John  Cowan,  builder,  at  the  request  of 
the  Architectural  Section  of  the  Glasgow  Philo. 
Bopbical  Society,  read  to  the  members  in  the 
Corporation  Galleries  a paper  on  the  “ Registra- 
tion and  Classification  of  House  Property  in 
large  Cities.”  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  president, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Cowan  stated  that  when,  in  the  coarse  of 
a recent  paper  on  “Timber  considered  as  a 
Building  Material,”  he  mooted  the  proposal  tu 


classify  tenement  property  in  large  cities  and 
towns  after  the  fashion  of  Lloyd’s  Register  in 
regard  to  ships,  be  was  not  prepared  to  expect 
for  his  soggestion  the  degree  of  favour  with 
which  it  was  received.  He  went  on  to  say, — 
The  movable  character  of  ships  is  a feature 
which  renders  them  in  very  many  respects  no 
parallel  to  house  property,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
soil  so  completely  that  the  purchase  of  the 
ground  carries  with  it,  unless  otherwise  arranged, 
everything  standing  on  it,  a centre  usque  ad 
ccbIuvi,  as  the  lawyers  say.  Without  following 
the  analogy  of  ship  registration,  therefore,  I shall 
only  take  hints  from  it  as  often  as  they  can  be 
of  use  for  my  present  purpose,  and  alter  the 
system  in  other  respects  to  suit  the  case  in  hand. 
The  fixity  of  bouse  property  renders  it  of  local 
importance  only  ; hence  I propose  that  a register 
be  kept  in  each  town  for  that  town  only.  The 
elevation  and  general  appearance  of  a building 
being  patent  to  the  eye,  I think  the  register 
should  record  more  particularly  those  facts 
which  are  lost,  or  are  at  least  hidden  by  the 
very  completion  of  the  property.  Whether 
by-and-by  the  system  should  become  com- 
pulsory, I would  leave  experience  of  its  work, 
ing  to  determine,  and  would  make  it  a volun- 
tary one  at  the  outset.  Proceeding  on  these 
fundamental  principles,  I shall  now  describe 
the  system  in  detail  as  it  might  be  organised  in 
Glasgow.  For  convenience,  the  register  might 
be  called  “ So-and-so’s  register  of  house  pro. 
perty,”  and  a property  might  be  said  to  be  classed 
at  So-and-so’s.  A committee  would  be  appointed 
which  might  be  made  up  in  the  following  way, — 
say  three  by  the  Institute  of  Architects,  two  by 
the  legal  profession,  two  by  tfae  Merchants’ 
House,  two  by  the  master  masons,  two  by  the 
master  wrights,  and  two  by  the  house-factors, — 
thirteen  in  all.  The  committee  would  appoint 
a sufficient  number  of  surveyors  to  overtake  the 
work  required  in  a systematic  and  complete 
manner  ; also  a secretary,  who  would  also  act  as 
treasurer.  The  committee  would  meet  at  stated 
intervals,  and  would  be  paid  for  attendance  only 
by  dividing  a certain  sum  among  those  present ; 
the  secretary  and  surveyors  would  be  paid 
by  salaries.  The  committee  should  draw  up 
a carefully  considered  code  of  rules,  defining 
the  requirements  of  the  different  classes. 
They  should,  on  receiving  the  last  reports  of 
BQCveyors,  proceed  to  compare  the  reports  with 
the  standards  set  up,  and  classify  accordingly. 
No  member  of  committee  should  on  any  account 
be  present  at  the  classification  of  a property  iu 
which  he  possesses  the  moat  remote  interest. 
The  registrar  would  record  the  following  facts  in 
regard  to  property  entered  in  iL  Ist.  Situation, 
street,  and  number.  2nd.  Proprietor’s  name. 
3rd.  Nature  of  tenement;  dwelling-houses,  or 
houses  and  shops,  together  with  the  number  of 
stories,  and  capacity  of  dwellings  or  shops.  4th. 
When  built.  5tb.  Character  of  foundation; 
nature  of  soil,  forced  or  otherwise;  paiticulars 
of  drainage,  with  the  amount  of  fall  to  sewers, 
and  construction  of  the  latter  ; what  provision  is 
made  to  prevent  damp  rising  in  tbe  walls  ; and 
also  method  adopted  for  the  ventilation  and  pre- 
servation of  the  basement  floors.  Gtb.  Walls. — 
Front  wall — Nature  of  stone  and  mode  of  build, 
ing,  also  character  of  mortar;  state  if  strapped; 
size  of  and  lathed  stone  or  cast-iron  piers,  also 
section  of  lintels  over  openings  in  the  case  of 
shops.  Bick  wall — Rubble  or  otherwise,  if 
pointed,  aud  with  what ; also,  whether  lathed. 
Gables — Meaner  private;  whether  of  stone  or 
brick;  if  vents  have  fireclay  linings  or  other- 
wise ; how  hearths  arc  supported,  on  brick 
arches  or  wooden  boxing.  7ch.  Partitions — 
Whether  brick  or  lath  and  plaster;  thickness 
and  composition  of  bearing  partitions;  also 
those  into  which  stair  steps  are  inserted. 
8tb.  Stairs — If  stone;  hanging  or  otherwise; 
nature  and  thickness  of  newel,  if  any.  9th. 
Carpenter  work — Kind  of  wood  used  ; scantling 
and  divide  of  joisting;  length  of  bearings  of 
ditto.  How  protected  from  decay  in  walls,  or 
contact  with  vents ; nature  of  deafening,  and 
quality  of  lath.  10th.  Roof — Scantling  and 
quality  of  timbers  and  sarking ; how  constructed ; 
kind  of  slate  used,  and  how  protected  at  eaves, 
ridges,  and  skews,  lltb.  Character  of  Plumber 
Work — Size  and  weight  of  supply  and  discharge 
pipes ; particulars  of  closets,  basins,  baths,  and 
cisterns ; size  and  kind  of  pipes  for  gss ; 
also  particulars  of  bell-hanging.  12th.  De. 
scription  and  quality  of  plaster  work;  also, 
marbles  or  tiles,  if  any.  13th.  Particulars  of 
Furnishing — Thickness  and  quality  of  floors; 
description  of  doors,  shutters,  and  fittings,  with 
kind  of  wool  used  ; description  of  make,  hanging 
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aud  glazing  of  windows;  also,  quality  of  iron- 
rnongery.  14th.  Particulars  of  painting.  15th. 
Date  of  entry  in  register.  16th.  Classification. 
The  classification  might  be  as  follows: — A 1 
applicable  to  new  properties,  duly  inspected  by 
the  committee’s  surveyors  while  in  course  of 
erection,  and  found  to  conform  to  the  com- 
mittee’s  rules  in  regard  to  construction  and 
material.  Also,  properties  built  previously  to  the 
introduction  of  this  system,  and  which  are  found 
after  careful  examination  to  warrant  the  assnmp- 
tion  that  had  they  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this 
system  when  building  they  would  have  reached  the 
highest  class.  But  in  this  case  it  should  be  A 1 
ten  years  ago,  or  whatever  time  had  elapsed 
between  the  erection  and  classification.  A 2, 
both  of  the  foregoing  species,  but  inferior  to  A 1. 
B 1 meaning  new  properties  erected  after  the 
establishment  of  the  system,  but  not  under  survey, 
and  on  examination  are  found  inferior  to  the  two 
previous  classes.  B 2 meaning  the  same  descrip. 
tion  of  property,  but  inferior  to  B 1.  Surveyor 
should  visit  properties  while  in  course  of  erection, 
at  the  following  stages: — Ist,  When  founded, 
when  he  would  answer  queries  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 
2nd,  When  walls  and  partitions  are  up,  but  before 
oailing  joists  are  laid,  when  he  would  answer 
Nos.  6,  7,  and  9.  3rd.  When  roof  is  on  and 
slated,  and  building  ready  for  the  plasterer, 
when  he  would  fill  up  Nos.  8,  10,  and  11.  4th. 
When  plaster  is  finished,  and  previously  to  floors 
beingjlaid,  and  answer  No.  12.  5th  and  last.  When 
the  building  is  finished,  when  he  would  fill  in  Nos. 
13  and  14.  Proper  schedules  would  be  furnished 
to  the  surveyor  to  be  filled  up  at  each  visit,  and 
these  would  be  filed  by  the  secretary.  A 
fee  of  10s.  6d.  would  be  charged  for  each  visit 
except  the  last,  which  would  be  charged  double 
to  cover  the  expense  of  classification  by  com- 
mittee and  entry  in  register.  The  sum  divided 
among  committee  would  be  lOs.  6d.  for  each  pro- 
perty  classified  at  meeting.  The  fee  charged  for 
inspecting  and  classifying  property  not  built 
under  survey  would  be  31.  3a.  The  register 
would  be  open  to  the  public  for  inspection  on 
payment  of  5b.,  and  an  extract  would  be  furnished 
by  the  secretary  for  lOs.  6d.  Copies  (printed)  of 
the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  system  could 
be  had  of  the  secretary  on  payment  of  28.  6d.  If 
these  fees  or  the  fees  charged  at  first  were  found 
not  to  maintain  the  system,  they  could  be  in- 
creased at  discretion.  Similar  systems  would,  let 
us  suppose,  be  current  in  all  large  towns  in  the 
kiogdom,  and  any  proprietor  dissatisfied  with  the 
claasiCoation  of  the  committee,  would  have  power 
to  ask  the  secretary  to  transmit  the  surveyor’s 
reports  to  any  other  town  of  eqnal  importance,  or 
with  two-thirds  the  population  of  Glasgow  to  be 
reclassified  by  way  of  appeal  on  payment  of  218. 
for  the  reclassifying.  In  case  of  suoh  appeals  from 
other  towns,  half  the  fee  to  go  to  the  committee, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  general  fund.  The 
minor  details,  and  the  general  working  out  of  the 
system,  I shall  not  further  enter  upon  at  present, 
as  these  could  be  easily  adjusted  when  the  pro- 
posal  takes  practical  shape.  The  system  would 
not  interfere  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Dean  of 
Guild  regulations,  nor  on  the  other  with  the 
existing  and  much-admired  system  of  land 
registration  in  Scotland,  which  has  been  found 
to  work  so  well  for  a very  long  period.  It 
would  rather  be  the  natural  supplement  to  these. 
The  land  registers  tell  us  who  owns  the  land, 
and  what  burdens  of  debt,  feu-duty,  ground 
annual,  or  building  or  other  restrictions  affect 
it,  and  the  system  I am  advocating  would  tell 
us  with  certainty  the  sort  of  building  erected  on 
the  ground,  and  complete  the  information  which 
a buyer  requires  before  judiciously  deciding 
to  purchase.  I do  not  need  to  tell  you  that 
there  are  tricks  in  the  building  trade  by  which 
a very  inferior  tenement  is  made  to  look, 
and  often  to  sell,  as  well  as  one  which  has  cost 
25  per  cent.  more.  The  new  system,  while  it 
would  be  open  to  all  buildings,  would  be  mainly 
applicable  to  tenement  property,  and  a part  of 
the  register  might  be  set  aside  for  extramural 
buildings,  the  proprietors  of  which  wished  the 
benefit  of  the  system. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  a discussion  j 
took  place  upon  it.  All  the  gentlemen  who 
spoke  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased 
that  Mr.  Cowan  should  have  taken  up  the  subject, 
and  all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  olassi. 
fioation  would  bo  of  immense  advantage,  and 
that,  subject  to  some  modification  in  detail,  the 
scheme  was  perfectly  practicable. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
best  means  or  giving  effect  to  the  proposal,  and 
after  the  usual  complimentary  votes  the  meeting 
separated. 


SANITARY  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
EXHIBITION,  BRIGHTON, 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Conncil  (Sooial  Science 
Association),  the  committee  of  the  Exhibition 
of  Sanitary  and  Educational  Appliances  and 
Apparatus  held  at  Brighton  finally  reported. 
The  proceeds  of  the  Exhibition  amounted  to 
4331.  18s.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure  to  4081.  IBs., 
the  balance  of  251.  2s.  Id.,  being  very  properly 
presented  to  Mr.  Robinson,  the  secretary  to  the 
committee,  for  his  services.  The  committee 
congratulated  the  council  upon  the  success  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  the  Council  passed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  committee  for  their  services.  The 
committee  has  since  issued  a “ Descriptive 
Report”  of  the  various  exhibits.  The  Exhibition 
afforded  excellent  means  of  observation  and 
inquiry.  Nearly  all  the  articles  shown  were 
such  as  contributed  more  or  leas  to  domestic 
comfort,  and  to  the  promotion  of  health  and 
longevity.  The  committee  state  in  the  preface 
to  the  report  that : — 

“ The  main  intention  of  the  Association  in  giving  direct 
enconragement  to  such  exhibilioos  is  not  so  much  to  bring 
together  a collection  of  useful  and  interesting  objects,  as 
to  afford  to  inventors  and  manufacturers  good  opportuni- 
ties of  explaining  the  merit  of  their  respective  works  to 
the  public.  No  less  valuable  to  the  public  is  the  oppor- 
tunitj  of  getting  information  at  the  best  sources,  and  a 
descriptive  record  of  the  several  objects  exhibited,  and  a 
list  of  the  exhibitors  with  their  several  addresses,  as  con- 
tained in  this  report,  will  readily  afford  such  information 
for  the  convenience  of  all  persons  who  choose  to  avail 
themselves  ofit. 

It  has  not  been  the  intention  of  the  committeo  to  insti- 
tnte  any  comparison  of  merits  as  among  different  inventors 
or  manufacturers  of  articles  similar  in  their  nature  or  con- 
struction, or  to  imply  such  by  priority  or  order  of  inser- , 
tion,  but  rather  to  draw  attention  to  all  objects  deemed  ! 
worthy  of  notice  by  reason  of  their  novelty,  economy,  or 
exceUence 

Regarding  the  Exhibition  in  the  light  of  a display  of 
ingenious  aud  useful  inventions,  illustrative  of  the  various 
departments  of  Household  Economy  and  Public  Health, 
and  as  explanatory  of  the  principles  which  should  prevail 
in  carrying  out  the  work  of  sanitary  reform,  it  realised 
every  expectation,  and  proved,  ss  it  is  designed  its  suc- 
cessors shall  do,  a most  useful  aojunct  and  supplement  to 
the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  congress.” 

A short  descriptive  aoconnt  is  given  of  each 
exhibit,  showing  its  leading  oharacterisio  and 
adaptation  to  use.  In  this  way  the  report  con- 
tains a large  amount  of  useful  information. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a similar  Exhibition  in 
Liverpool  in  connexion  with  the  Annual  Congress 
to  be  held  in  that  town  in  the  autumn.  Manu- 
factarers  and  inventors  should  make  a note  of 
this. 


HULL  DOCKS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  dock  at  Hull, 
the  first  of  two  which  are  now  in  course  of  oon. 
atruction  on  the  western  foreshore,  has  been  laid. 
The  two  new  docks  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion will  give  an  addition  of  18  acres  of  water 
space  and  7,170  lineal  feet  of  quay  space.  That 
of  which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  is  8 acres 
in  extent,  and  the  quay  space  will  be  3,170  lineal 
feet,  and  at  average  spring  tides  there  will  be  a 
depth  of  water  of  28  ft.  2 in.  on  its  sill.  The 
dock  will  be  approached  by  a channel  60  ft.  wide, 
leading  from  the  Albert  Dock.  The  second  dook, 
which  it  was  at  first  intended  to  devote  exclu- 
sively to  the  fish  trade,  will  be  constructed 
immediately  to  the  westward,  and  it  will  have  a 
separate  entrance  from  the  Humber  50  ft.  wide. 
This  dock  will  have  a water  area  of  10  acres, 
and  there  will  be  4,000  lineal  feet  of  qnay  space. 
Both  these  docks  are  to  some  exteut  constructed 
on  what  was  once  a portion  of  the  Humber,  by 
the  construction  of  a sea-wall,  the  intervening 
land  between  the  river  and  the  dock  quays  being 
formed  of  the  soil  excavated  from  the  docks. 
The  docks  at  present  in  use  at  Hull  number  six, 
the  largest,  the  Albert  Dock,  having  a water 
area  of  23  acres.  The  next  in  size  is  the  Victoria 
Dock,  which  is  now  20  acres,  having  been  con- 
siderably enlarged  in  1863.  The  Queen’s  Dock 
is  9 acres,  and  the  Prince’s  Dook  over  6 acres  in 
extent,  the  Humber  Dook  7 acres,  and  the  Rail- 
way  Dock  2 acres.  The  Railway  Dock,  a very 
small  but  exceedingly  convenient  dock,  was 
opened  on  the  4th  of  December,  1846.  The 
Victoria  Dook,  which  is  to  the  eastward  of  the 
town,  was  opened  with  great  ceremony  on  the 
3rd  of  July,  1850.  This  dook  is  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  timber  trade,  and  com- 
mnnicating  with  it  are  very  extensive  timber 
ponds,  in  which  heavy  timber  is  kept  afloat.  The 
quays  and  the  adjacent  land  are  occupied  with 
deals  and  sawn  wood.  The  last  construoted 
dock,  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the  finest 
works  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  was  the 
Albert  Dock.  This  fine  dook  was  opened  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  1869,  by  the  Priuce  of  Wales.  The 


dock  system  of  Hull  will  not  be  considered  com- 
plete  when  the  two  new  docks  are  opened,  and 
the  Dock  Company,  having  confidence  in  the 
continued  development  of  trade  if  proper  facilities 
are  offered,  have  just  purchased  from  the  Woods 
and  Forests  a tract  of  land  known  as  the  Citadel 
site — viz.,  the  site  which  a few  years  ago  was 
occupied  by  the  Hull  Citadel,  when  Hull  was  a 
garrison  town. 


THE  KELVIN  GROVE  MUSEUM, 
GLASGOW. 

The  extensive  additions  which  have  been  for 
some  time  in  progress  at  this  Museum  (situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kelvin,  within  the  grounds 
of  the  West-end  Park)  having  been  completed, 
they  were  on  the  18bh  inst.  formally  handed  over 
to  the  Glasgow  Corporation.  We  learn  from  the 
Scotsman  that  for  some  time  past  the  marks  of 
public  favour  bestowed  upon  the  institution,  in 
contributions  and  in  the  increasing  number  of 
visitors,  suggested  an  extension  of  the  Museum 
buildings.  A few  gentlemen  therefore  started  a 
sabsoription  list,  and  in  a short  time  such  a sum 
was  realised  as  warranted  an  addition  being  pro- 
ceeded with.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  ereota 
building  about  85  ft.  in  length,  and  costing  about 
5,0001.  The  committee,  however,  extended  their 
original  plans,  and  the  buildings  as  now  completed 
have  cost  a sum  of8,300I.,  exclusive  of  7001.  granted 
by  the  Parks  Committee.  The  main  building 
consists  of  a hall  115  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide  j 
with  a gallery  13  ft.  wide  at  the  ends,  and  9 ft. 
at  the  sides.  To  the  west,  and  connected  with 
the  hall,  is  an  aquarium,  40  ft.  long  by  20  ft. 
wide.  It  is  iuteuded  in  .the  meantime  that  the 
hall  and  galleries  be  set  apart  for  speoiraens, 
from  the  crude  to  the  perfected  state,  of  the  pro- 
ductions  of  the  various  industries  carried  on  in 
Glasgow.  The  aquarium  has  fourteen  cases 
fitted  up  round  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides, 
and  two  large  central  cases  are  being  finished. 
These  are  intended  for  specimens  of  the  various 
fresh-water  fish  found  in  the  Scottish  lochs  and 
rivers.  The  committee  have  also  erected  a 
spacious  new  entrance-hall  and  flights  of  stairs 
connecting  the  buildings.  There  is  also  a sepa- 
rate entrance  to  the  new  hail  for  evening 
visitors.  The  British  Association  have  been 
offered  the  use  of  the  new  hall  and  galleries  for 
the  exhibition  of  their  specimens  of  arts  and 
manufactures  at  their  forthcoming  meeting  in 
Glasgow,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  propose  to  ereot  an  additional 
gallery  above  the  aquarium,  aud,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  courtesy  shown  them,  will  pre- 
sent  the  same  to  the  city. 


INDIAN  AND  EASTERN  ARCHITECTURE, 
We  must  pass  over  shortly  the  chapter  devoted 
by  Mr.  Fergusson*  to  the  architectural  remains 
of  Kashmir  and  Nepal,  under  the  beading 
“Architecture  in  the  Himalayas,”  though  these 
comparatively  restricted  areas  contain  moniu 
ments  of  a certain  special  and  peculiar  interest. 
The  remains  of  architecture  in  Kashmir  ere 
notable,  among  other  things,  for  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  those  repetitions  or  imitations  of 
Classic  architectural  features,  in  clumsy  and 
corrupted  forms,  the  appearance  of  which  in 
styles  and  localities  far  removed  from  the  country 
of  their  origination  has  now  nearly  ceased  to  be 
matter  for  surprise  to  architectural  students, 
though  snob  re-appearances  of  Classio  types 
furnish  contiunally  fresh  testimony  to  the  wide- 
spread and  pervading  influence  of  Greek  art.  In 
Kashmir  this  Classic  influence  is  very  strongly 
shown.  "Nowhere  do  we  find  any  trace  of  the 
bracket  capital  of  the  Hindus,  nor  of  the  changes 
from  square  to  octagon,  or  to  the  polygon  of 
sixteen  sides,  and  so  on.  Now  that  we  have 
become  so  familiar  with  the  extent  of  the  Classio- 
influence  that  prevailed  in  Ghandara,  we  have- 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  whence  these  quasi- 
Grecian  forms  were  derived,  nor  why  they  should 
be  found  so  prevalent  iu  this  valley.”  This 
classical  influence,  though  fainter  and  more 
remote  than  in  Ghandara,  is  impressed,  Mr. 
Fergusson  tells  us,  on  all  the  Kashmir  buildings 
down  to  the  time  when  the  local  style  perished 
under  the  influence  of  Mahommedanism  in  the 
fourteenth  century;  and  the  cut  which  he  gives 
of  the  capital  of  a column  from  Srinagar,  show- 
in^  a coarse  form  of  the  egg-and.tongue  orna- 
ment on  a fluted  shaft,  and  with  an  added 
capital  or  impost  super-imposed  in  a decidedly 
Roman  fashion,  is  remarkable  enough  in  its  in- 


• See  p.  376,  ante, 
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dicatioDB  of  arobiteotnral  relationabip.  Another 
pecaliarity,  p >iutingin  quite  a different  direction, 
is  the  trefou-headed  arch,  which  is  everywhere 
prevalent,  aud  for  which  Mr.  Ferguason  auggeats 
the  section  of  tho  three-aisled  Buddhist  caves 
as  an  origin,  hut  without,  to  our  thinking,  much 
probability,  more  especially  as  the  historic  links 
to  connect  Kashmirian  with  Buddhist  architec. 
tnre  are  so  far  wanting.  The  affinity  of  the 
form,  and  of  its  method  of  employment,  to  what 
we  know  so  well  in  Gothic  architecture,  is 
striking.  The  date  of  these  Kashmirian  cdiScea  is 
at  present  placed  as  pre-Mahommedan,  or  at  least 
previously  to  any  known  Saracenic  influence  in 
India ; otherwise,  one  would  be  tempted  to  regard 
this  feature  as  a confirmation  of  the  old  theory 
of  the  Saracenic  origin  of  Gothic  architecture, 
aod  consider  the  two  as  both  springing  from  a 
Saracenic  suggestion.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear 
that  KHshmiri'in  architecture  is  full  of  sugges- 
tions, all  interesting,  some  of  them  novel,  in 
regard  to  the  relations  of  styles,  and  that  a 
separate  and  thorongh  study  aud  illustration  of 
its  monnmentB  would  be  well  worth  undertaking. 

A similar  kind  of  interest  seems  to  attach  to 
the  buildings  of  Nepal,  which  are  mostly  com- 
paratively modern,  but  so  numerous  in  com- 
parieoQ  with  the  area  covered  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  saying,  that  in  Nepal  there  are  “ more 
temples  than  houses,  aud  more  idols  than  men,” 
and  of  which  tho  author  observes  that  their 
chief  value  lies  in  their  ethnographic  meaning, 
aud  that  from  this  point  of  view  they  present, 
when  fully  mastered,  “a  complete  microcosm  of 
India  as  it  was  in  the  seventh  century  ”}  but  as 
msthethio  considerations  predominate  over  ethno- 
graphic in  tho  scheme  of  the  work,  the  chapter 
on  Nepal  is  confined  to  illustrating  the  principal 
styles  of  buildings  and  indicating  the  modes  in 
which  they  are  divided  among  the  different 
races.  Among  the  points  of  special  interest 
touched  upon  we  may  call  attention  to  the  note 
of  the  existence,  in  the  districts  of  Kulu,  Kangra, 
and  Kumaon,  between  Kashmir  and  Nepal,  of  a 
great  number  of  temples  built  of  timber  (chiefly 
Deodar  pine),  which  have  only  hitherto  been 
illustrated  by  photographs  taken  with  a “ pio- 
turesque  ” object  merely,  and  are  waiting  for 
further  and  more  systematic  illustration.  Some 
extraordinary  monoliths  which  stand  in  a row 
before  a temple  at  Dinapur  are  illustrated  (fig. 
175),  of  which  no  explanation  is  attempted,  but 
which  we  imagine  all  who  are  learned  in  such 
eyrabolisms  would  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to 
bj  of  phallic  origin  or  intention.  We  may  draw 
attention  also  to  the  capital  of  a temple  at  Orissa 
given  on  page  317,  as  the  author  characterises  it 
as  “ perhaps  the  only  suggestion  that  Indian 
architecture  offers  for  European  use”;  the  sug- 
gestion being  for  a new  method  of  effecting  the 
transition  from  the  circular  column  to  the  square 
abacus;  though  we  think  Mr.  Fergusson  quite 
overrates  its  value  in  this  sense. 

The  “Architecture  of  the  Hindus”  has  dis- 
appeared, as  a heading,  from  Mr.  Ferguason’s 
grouping  of  the  subjeob,  and  now  appears  under 
the  three  heads  of  “ Dravidian,”  "Chalukyan,” 
and  “ Indo-Aryan  ” ; at  least  we  gather  that  these 
are  regarded  as  sections  of  what  was  originally 
comprised  under  the  more  general  title.*  The 
Dravidian  style  we  are  to  regard  as  that  of  a 
people  of  the  same  race  with  the  builders  of  the 
Jaina  temples,  but  holding  a different  religion 
and  consequently  building  in  a different  style. 
“ Its_  limits  practically  are  those  of  the  Madras 
PresidoDcy,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  are 
identical  with  the  spread  of  the  people  speaking 
Tamil,  or  any  of  the  cognate  tongues.”  Why 
not  then  call  it  the  Tamil  style,  if  the  distinction 
is  to  be  philological  after  all  ? though  this  method 
of  distingniehing  philologically  a style  formerly 
diatingnished,  like  others  in  the  book,  by  creed, 
is  another  element  in  the  confusion  of  nomen- 
clature to  which  we  have  before  referred. 
Waiving  that  point,  however,  we  proceed  to  note 
one  or  two  of  tho  points  which  seem  to  be 
brought  ont,  in  this  new  edition  of  the  history, 
in  a new  light,  or  with  new  illustration.  It  is  to 
the  Dravidian  style  that  the  now  well-known 
“ raths  ” at  Mahavellipore  belong,  and  which 
represent  probably  the  oldest  form  of  Dravidian 
architecture,  which  in  all  its  more  ancient  mani- 
festations is  a rock-cat  style.  What  the  author 
has  to  tell  ns  about  these  rock-cut  temples  is, 
however,  mainly  what  we  are  already  indebted 
to  him  for  : onr  attention  is  more  directed  to  the 

_ • We  taay  notice,  as  a literary  oversight  to  be  corrected 
in  a future  edition,  that  the  introductory  chapters  on 
“Chalokyan"  and  "Indo-Aryan”  architecture  com- 
mence with  the  same  identical  sentence,—"  Of  the  three 
styles  into  which  Hindn  architecture  naturally  dirides 
itaelf,  Ac.  • 
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remarks  apropos  of  the  built  monuments  of  the 
Bt^  le,  which  are  mostly  of  comparatively  modern 
date,  the  great  building  age  in  this  Southern 
Hindu  style  being  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Of  the  temples  of  this  later  structural 
style  there  is  an  immense  abnudance,  so  much 
so,  our  author  remarks,  as  to  puzzle  any  one 
acquainted  only)with  the  present  resources  of  the 
province  where  they  are  found.  CouEidered  in 
this  light,  he  says  : — 

" The  greatest  wonder  is  how  such  a people  could  ever 
have  conceived,  much  less  carried  out,  such  vast  under- 
takings as  these,  and  that  so  recently  that  some  of  the 
greatest  and  boldest  were  only  interrupted  by  our  wars 
with  the  French  little  more  than  a century  ago.  The 
cause  of  this,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek.  Ever  since  we 
took  possession  of  the  country  our  countrymen  have  been 
actuated  by  the  most  beneficent  intentions  of  protecting 
the  poor  against  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  By  every 
means  we  have  sought  to  secure  the  ryot  in  his  holding, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  called  on  to  pay  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  the  produce  of  his  land;  while  to  the  land- 
owner  we  have  offered  a secure  title  to  what  belonged  to 
him,  and  a fixed  income  in  money  in  lieu  of  his  portion  of 
the  produce.  To  a people,  however,  in  the  state  of  civili- 
sation to  which  India  has  reached,  a secure  title  and  a 
fixed  income  only  means  the  power  of  borrowing,  on  the 
occasion  of  a marriage,  a funeral,  or  some  great  family 
festival,  ten  times  more  than  the  borrower  can  ever  pay, 
and  our  courts  as  inevitably  give  the  lender  the  power  of 
foreclosing  his  mortgage,  and  selling  the  property. 
During  the  centuries  in  which  this  communistic  process 
has  been  been  going  on  the  landed  aristocracy  have  gra- 
dually disappeared.  All  the  wealth  of  tho  country  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  tho  money-lenders  of  the  cities, 
and  by  them  been  dissipated  in  frivolities.  If  the  aim  of 
the  Government  is  to  reduce  the  whole  population  to  the 
condition  of  peasant  proprietors,  occupying  the  land 
without  capital,  and  consequently  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, they  have  certainly  succeeded Before  we 

interfered  the  condition  of  things  w.is  totally  different. 
The  practical  proprietorship  of  the  land  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  a few  princes  or  feudal  lords,  who  derived  from 
it  immense  revenues  they  had  no  means  of  spending, 
except  in  works  of  ostentation." 

It  is  oertainlj  interesting  to  find  here,  in  a 
country  so  far  remote,  the  same  influence  of  the 
feudal  spirit  in  promoting  architecture,  which 
we  see  so  notably  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
Mediaeval  Europe.  But  the  artistic  results  were 
very  different;  and  here  we  are  glad  to  find 
Mr.  Fergusson  holding  the  balance  of  criticism 
between  the  Hindu  and  the  Gothic  architect 
with  a calm  and  impartial  judgment  with  which 
some  of  hia  more  enthusiatio  comments  upon  the 
architeotnre  of  the  Indian  peninsula  scarcely 
coincide.  He  discriminates  explicitly  between 
the  " vast,  but  stable  ” erections  of  the  Mediaeval 
builder,  “ suited  for  the  accommodation  of  great 
multitudes  to  witness  a lofty  ritual,”  and  the  dark 
cubical  cell  which  was  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
of  the  Hindu  architect,  who  wished  for  nothing, 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  bat  oppor- 
tunities  for  the  display  of  his  powers  of  orna- 
mentation, and  even  here  could  find  in  his 
religion  of  fetishism  no  inspiration  towards  any- 
thing lofty  or  intellectually  great.  “ What  they 
had  to  offer  to  their  gods  was  a tribute  of  labour, 
aod  they  offered  it  without  stint.  To  cut  a 
chain  of  fifty  links  out  of  a block  of  granite  aud 
suspend  it  between  two  pillars,  was  with  them  a 
triumph  of  art.  To  hollow  deep  cornices  out  of 
the  hardest  basalt,  and  to  leave  all  the  framings, 
as  if  of  the  most  delicate  woodwork,  standing 
free,  was  with  them  a worthy  object  of  ambi- 
tion.” For  such  mere  licentiousness  of  orna- 
ment the  author  expresses  his  contempt, 
in  this  place,  very  much  in  the  same  kind 
of  language  which  we  have  already  used  in 
our  previous  article;  but  the  barometer  of 
his  architectural  criticism  seems  to  be  affected 
by  different  influences  at  different  times ; and 
sometimes,  like  an  architectural  Balaam,  when 
we  rather  expect  him  to  curse  the  people  who 
built  this  or  that  piece  of  grotesque,  behold,  he 
blesses  them  altogether.  And  in  reference  to 
the  remarks  just  quoted,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, after  all,  that  it  is  to  the  “ Dravidian  ” 
architects  that  we  owe  those  gate-pyramids  or 
gopurccs  (which  Mr.  Fergusson  nob  inaptly  com- 
pares to  the  pylonsof  the  Egyptian  temples)  which 
to  many  form  the  most  striking  reminiscence  in 
connexion  with  the  architectnro  of  India,  and 
which  certainly  are  not  destitnte  of  a certain 
grandeur  and  dignity,  independently  of  their 
ornamental  elaboration.  As  a specimen  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Dravidian  style  in  detail, 
we  give  the  engraving  of  one  of  the  com- 
pound pillars  at  Vellore,  which  nob  only 
shows,  in  spite  of  its  incongruous  detail,  a re- 
markable  elegance  and  richness  of  effect,  but 
is  interesting  also  as  a repetition,  in  another 
architectural  language,  of  the  Gothic  architect’s 
practice  of  obtaining  lightness  and  gracefulness 
of  effect  by  the  combination  of  a light  shaft  with 
the  solid  pier  which  really  constitutes  the  sup- 
port of  the  snperstructnre.  The  application  of  a 
similar  feature  is  shown  in  the  view  and  section 
of  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Chillambaram  on 
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page  353.  The  remarkable  and  interesting 
temple  at  Vellore,  wo  are  told,  “ is  situated  in 
the  fort  occupied  by  tho  British,  and  has,  conse- 
quently, been  utilised  as  a store.  Walls  have 
been  built  within  its  piers,  aud  whitewash  and 
fittings  have  reduced  it  to  the  condition  which 
wo  think  appropriate  for  the  noblest  works  of 
art  in  India.”  In  regard  to  the  details  of  this 
temple,  of  which  other  illustrations  are  given, 
wo  may  notice  the  difficulty  started  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  as  to  how  forms  that  are  so  unlike 
lithic  forms  anywhere  else  could  ever  have  been 
elaborated  in  stone  at  all ; “ and  yet  they  are  not 
wooden,  and  show  no  trace  of  a wooden  deriva- 
tion”; and  the  suggestion  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
makes  is,  that  they  are  derived  from  terra-cotta 
forms.  There  is  evidence,  he  tells  us,  that  the 
art  of  producing  ornamental  features,  and  even 
statues,  in  burnt  olay,  has  long  been  practised  in 
the  South  ; “ and  if  we  adopt  the  theory  that  it 
was  used  for  many  ornamental  porposes  before 
wood  or  stone,  it  will  account  for  much  that  is 
unintelligible  in  the  arts  of  the  South.”  This  is 
a suggestion  which,  further  carried  out  on  the 
basis  of  a more  complete  investigation  of  this 
class  of  remains,  may  prove  a very  valuable  one. 
Certainly,  the  details  of  the  colomn  we  engrave 
seem  very  well  adapted  to  terra-cotta.  We 
regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  reproduce  the 
two  large  illustrations  (pp.  376-7)  of  details  of 
the  gopura  at  Tarpntry,  which  give  some  idea  of 
the  extraordinary  profusion  of  ornamental  work 
and  carving  in  some  of  these  structures.  To  one 
other  snggeation  we  mast  draw  attention.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  resemblance 
between  the  gate-pjramids  and  tho  pylons  of 
Egypt ; bat  the  author  proceeds  to  draw  the 
parallel  further  : — 

“The  courts  with  pillars  and  cloisters  are  common  to 
both,  and  rery  similar  in  arrangement  and  extent.  The 
great  mantapas  and  halls  of  1,000  columns  reproduce  tho 
hypostyle  halls,  both  in  purpose  and  effect,  with  almost 
minute  accuracy.  The  absence  of  any  central  tower  or 
sanctuary  is  almost  universal  in  Egypt,  and  only  con- 
spicuously violated  in  one  instance  in  India.  Their  mode 
of  aggregation,  and  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon 
them  for  labour’s  sake,  is  only  too  characteristic  of  both 
styles.  There  are,  besides,  many  similarities  that  will 
occur  to  any  one  familiar  with  both  styles.” 

“ Is  all  this  accidental  ?”  asks  Mr.  Fergnsson. 
It  is  probably  beyond  our  power  now  to  answer 
the  question  with  anything  beyond  guesswork 
and  probabilities,  seeing  how  far  removed  from 
investigation  must  be  the  historical  period  when 
(if  ever)  Egypt  and  India  had  such  relations  as 
would  account  for  something  like  a community 
of  architectural  feeling  ; but  the  question  itself 
is  calculated  to  set  one  considering,  perhaps  “ too 
curiously,”  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  earlier 
history  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  ethnographical  history  may  be 
petrified  for  ages  in  ancient  buildings,  to  be 
revivified  by  the  light  turned  upon  them  by 
modern  criticism. 

What  Mr.  Fergusson  has  classed  as  the 
Chalukyan  style  is  the  least  known  of  the  Hindn 
styles,  a knowledge  of  it  being  chiefly  atttainable 
at  present  through  stray  photographs ; but  in 
some  respects  it  must  be,  even  judging  from 
what  we  see  in  the  illnstrations  in  this  volume, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting.  Its 
most  distinctive  monuments  are  temples  with 
extensive  many-pillared  porches,  recalling  the 
arrangement  of  the  Jaina  temples,  more  nearly 
so,  in  fact,  to  onr  thinking,  than  Mr.  Fer- 
guason  seems  inclinod  to  admit;  but  the  most 
striking  peculiarity  about  these  erections  is 
the  wild  profusion  and  intricacy  of  ornament 
which  they  display ; and  the  predominance 
of  strongly-marked  horizontal  lines  does  some- 
thing to  ordinate  this  chaos  of  ornament,  and 
imparts  to  these  buildings  a more  distinctly 
architectural  spirit  (to  the  eye  of  the  Western 
critic)  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  jumbled 
outlines  of  the  Dravidian  buildinga.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these,  the  Temple  at  Hullabid,  is 
^ illustrated  in  a small  general  view  (p.  400),  and 
by  an  engraving  from  a larger-scale  photograph 
of  a portion  of  the  building.  The  general  view 
: shows  a well-gronped  mass  of  bnilding,  with  a 
“west  front”  marked  by  two  great  pyramidal 
towers,  differing  from  the  Dravidian  gopuras  in 
being  square  on  plan,  as  well  as  in  their  detail. 
The  larger-scale  illustration  shows  the  basement 
of  the  design  as  consisting  of  no  less  than 
nine  horizontul  bands  of  sculpture  and  carved 
ornament,  divided  by  strong  mouldings  and 
hollows,  the  eculptnre  representing  processions 
of  elephants,  bulls,  men  on  horseback,  &c.  Over 
this  strongly-defined  base,  which  occupies  more 
than  one-third  the  height  of  the  bnilding  up  to 
the  main  cornice,  come  a aeries  of  large  statues, 
and  over  these  a strong  horizontal  string-course. 
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and  an  “order”  of  pilasters  carrying  brackets, 
which  lead  up  to  the  main  cornice.  This  upper 
portion  is  clamsy  in  detail,  but  nothing  could  be 
richer  and  more  effective  than  the  basement,  and 
the  general  gronping  of  the  parts  over  it  is  in 
admirable  proportion,  and  the  whole  is  certainly 
not  without  its  suggeativeness  to  the  architec- 
tural designer  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
author,  in  a passage  of  very  eloquent  criticism, 
contrasts  this  building,  in  which  no  two  parts 
are  alike  in  detail, — on  whose  walls  “all  that  is 
wild  in  human  faith,  or  warm  in  human  feeling, 
is  found  portrayed,” — with  the  recondite,  re- 
strained, and  intellectual  art  of  the  Parthenon ; 
considering  them,  not  inaptly,  as  representing 
the  two  extreme  poles  of  architectural  expres- 
sion.* One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
structures  of  the  Hullabid  group,  Mr.  Fergusson 
notes,  is  getting  gradually  destroyed  by  trees  j 
growing  into  and  over  it,  and  he  repeats  the 
appeal,— made  over  and  over  again  in  his  pages, 
but  we  fear  iu  vain,— for  the  expeuditure  of  a 
small  sum  by  our  Government  in  preserving  it 
from  obliteration.  Before  turning  from  this 
phase  of  Hindu  architecture,  we  commend  to  the 
reader’s  attention  the  remarkable  gateway  at 
Worangul  (p.  392),  one  of  four  which  at  once 
recal  the  gateways  of  the  Sanohi  Tope  in  general 
design,  though  with  the  difference  of  centuries 
between  them  in  the  development  and  elabora- 
tioQ  of  ornament,  and  the  comparative  oblitera- 
tion of  wooden  forms,  in  the  Chalukyan  example. 

The  third  Hindu  style  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
discriminates,  that  which  prevailed  among  the 
Hindus  of  Northern  India  from  the  seventh 
century  to  the  present  day,  he  calls  “ Indo- 
Aryan,”  as  conterminous,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained,  with  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
original  Aryan  or  Sanscrit-apeaking  population 
of  India,  though  there  is  (as  the  reader  need  not 
be  told  who  bears  in  mind  what  has  been  pre- 
viously said  in  regard  to  the  non-building  cha- 
racter of  the  Aryans)  no  architecture  belonging 
to  this  people  ; and  we  confess  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  grouping  of  the  monuments  described 
as  “ lodo-Aryau  ” seems  rather  like  an  attempt 
to  bring  under  one  descriptive  title,  for  pur- 
poses of  oiassifioatioD,  an  immense  number  of 
widely-spread  buildings,  which  scarcely  admit  of 
so  distinct  a demarcation.  Mr.  Fergusson  seems, 
in  fact,  to  be  a sort  of  Linnmus  to  Indian  archi- 
tecture, and  to  be  engaged  in  classifying  it  for 
purposes  of  study  j bat,  besides  that  the  indica- 
tious  of  family  and  species  are  very  multifarious 
and  difficult  to  reduce  to  beads,  his  nomenclature 
(unlike  that  of  Linomus)  is  composed  on  con- 
stantly varying  principles,  and  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  that  it  can  be  accepted  without  a great 
deal  of  revision  and  alteration  when  (if  ever) 
this  immense  field  of  architectural  remains  comes 
to  be  more  fully  explored.  The  most  distinguish, 
ing  feature  of  the  style  as  classified  here  is  the 
square  tower,  with  curvilinear  outline  and  a 
large  bnlb-like  finial,  which  forms  the  crowning 
object  in  the  remarkable  pile  of  building,  the  , 
Temple  of  Kandarya  Mahadeo,  of  which  we 
reproduce  the  illustration.  This  feature  is  found 
not  only  as  the  central  object  of  an  extended 
building,  as  in  this  case,  but  occurs  also  as  a 
separate  and  isolated  object.  We  called  it 
square  on  plan,  but  in  fact  the  central  square 
form,  marked  by  the  four  angles,  is  nearly 
obliterated  in  many  cases  by  the  adding  of  pro- 
jections on  each  cardinal  face,  one  upon  another, 
from  the  angle  to  the  centre,  until  the  centre  of 
each  face  almost  appears  the  angle,  and  the  plan 
IB  changed,  in  regard  to  its  original  lines,  from  a 
square  to  a rhomboid.  Mr.  Fergusson  gives 
(p.  411)  a comparative  view  of  one  of  these 
towers  (deuaZas)  and  of  a Dravidian  “rath,”  as 
illustrating  the  radical  differences  of  the  two 
styles;  and  it  is  highly  interesting  to  compare 
with  this  the  drawing  of  a modern  devala  on  the 
following  page,  and  notice  how  the  same  form  of 
design  has  been  developed  with  altered  detail, 
and  also  how  similar  in  its  nature  is  the  dis- 
tinotion  between  ancient  and  modern  work 
to  that  which  we  have  before  our  own 
eyes_  in  comparing  _ ancient  and  modern 
Gothic.  But  then  in  the  restored  elevation 
of  the  “ black  pagoda  at  Kanaruc  ” (p.  222), 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  (for  the 
author  is  by  no  means  clear  here),  is  given  as  a 

_ * Tbe  order  in  which  the  animal  forms  are  introduced 

mthefnezea  has  eridently  some  meaniag;  always  the 
lowest  are  elephants  (or  elephant-headed  beings),  ihe  next 

lions,  the  nexthorses,  the  next  oxen,  and  thefifth  and  highest 

birds.  One  cannot  but  be  reminded,  iu  looking  at  these 
bands  of  sculpture,  of  Tennyson’s  picturesque  description 
of  Arthur's  cattle  in  one  of  the  later  Idylln,  with  its  suc- 
cessive bands  of  sculpture  representing  the  gradual  sup- 
pression  of  beasts  under  the  progressive  civilisation  of  man. 


oharaofceristic  form  of  Jaioa  building,*  occurs  this 
same  form,  which  is  at  all  events  mentioned  on 
the  preceding  page  as  “ characteriatio  both  of 
Hindu  and  Jaina  architecture  in  the  North  of 
India”  ; and,  if  go,  what  becomes  of  the  classifi- 
cation ? As  to  the  feature  itself,  it  is  sufficiently 
remarkable,  and  one  to  the  origin  of  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  avers  that  he  has  given  more  thought 
than  to  any  other  feature  of  Indian  architecture, 
but  with  no  result;  and  he  can  only  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  origin  wag  purely  cBSthetic, 
aud  that  its  genesis  may  yet  be  indicated  by  the 
discovery  of  older  temples  in  regions  at  present 
nuexplored.  As  it  is,  this  feature  of  Indian 
architecture  meets  us  continually  in  its  complete 
form,  with  nothing  to  show  through  what  stages 
it  reached  that  form,  and  it  mnst  for  the  present 
remain  in  the  category  of  unexplained  puzzles, 
like  the  Irish  round  towers,  to  which  (with  that 
broad  view  of  his  subject  which  makes  his 
writing  so  suggestive),  Mr.  Fergusson  compares 
the  Bengal  devalas,  remarking,  also,  that  both 
these  featnrea  in  architecture  “appear  on  the 
stage  at  about  the  same  date,  and  both  then 
complete  and  perfect  in  all  their  details.”  We 
can  only  add'  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
“purely  Esatbetio”  origin  of  the  Indian  structure 
any  more  than  the  Irish  one.  We  may  add  a 
word  in  regard  to  the  illustration  of  a quite 
recent  specimen  of  this  style,  the  “ tomb  of 
Scindiah’a  mother,”  at  Gualior  (figured  on 
p.  462),  where  the  old  curvilinear  ootHne  has 
given  way  to  a straight-sided  tapering  form, 
more  resembling  the  Mediaeval  spire,— a defalca- 
tion which  Mr,  Fergusson  so  pathetically  laments 
that  w©  wonder  he  does  not  call  once  more  upon 
the  English  Government  to  use  their  influence  in 
checking  it.  Yet,  in  concluding  his  notice  of 
modern  civil  architecture  in  Northern  India,  the 
author  comments  on  the  inherent  taste  and  love 
of  beauty  which  enables  a people  “who  are 
destitute  of  political  iudependence,  cf  know- 
ledge, or  power,  to  erect,  even  at  the  present 
day,  buildings  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  of  those  erected  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.”  He  admits  that  personal  inspection  of 
these  buildings  is  necessary  in  order  to  realise 
this;  bub  we  should  like  to  know  whether  per- 
sonal inspection  has  brought  a single  person 
besides  Mr.  Fergusson  to  the  same  conclusion. 
For  the  present,  we  must  class  such  a remark 
among  those  unexpected  outbursts  of  zeal  for 
some  special  style  which  we  constantly  stumble 
upon  in  Mr.  Fergosson’s  writings,  and  which 
interfere  so  mneh  with  their  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  judicial  criticism. 

We  have  not  space  left  at  present  to  touch 
upon  the  Saracenic  architecture  of  India,  and 
its  relation  to  the  native  styles,  as  treated  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  5 we  may  perhaps  return  to  the 
subject  on  another  occasion.  We  give  further 
publication,  however,  to  two  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  numerous  illustrations  of  this  part  of 
the  subject,  that  of  the  traoeried  window  in  a 
desecrated  mosque  at  Ahmedabad,  and  two  of 
the  carved  pillars  from  the  Kiosk  at  Futtehpore 
Sikri  ; these  latter,  with  their  exquisitely 
wrought  profusion  of  ornament  entirely  subor- 
dinate to  symmetrical  and  well-designed  general 
form,  are  to  onr  eyes,  we  confess,  a relief  after 
the  outrS  outline  and  spirit  of  Hindu  architeo. 
tural  detail.  We  take  leave,  however,  of  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  work  for  the  present  with  a re- 
newed  expression  of  appreciation  of  bis  labours 
in  endeavouring  to  realise  what  he  tells  ns  has 
been  with  him  the  “long-cherished  dream”  of 
popularising  and  rendering  intelligible  the  prin- 
ciples  of  Indian  architecture. 


THE  HUNGAKIAN  NATIONAL  THEATRE 
AT  BUDA-PEST. 

Ir  the  erection  of  public  buildings  in  Buda- 
pest continues  at  the  same  rate  as  hitherto,  the 
capital  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  onght  soon 
to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of  the  globe. 
In  a recent  number  we  gave  an  engraving  of 
the  new  Opera-house  in  course  of  construction, 
and  we  now  present  our  readers  with  the  illus-’ 
tratiou  of  another  stately  edifice,  lately  completed 
there.  The  new  theatre  for  the  representation 
of  pure  national  drama  and  popular  farce  (Volks- 
theater,  “people’s  theatre,”  the  Germans  call  it), 

. * original  “Hondbook  of  Architecture"  this 

Illustration  is  appended  to  the  chapter  on  " Northern 
Hindu  Architecture  ” ; in  the  present  volume  it  ia  intro- 
duced into  the  “ Jaina  " chapter,  bnt  whether  as  belong- 
ing to  that  branch  of  architecture  or  not  is  not  clearly 
stated.  Jfwe  have  misrepresented  the  author's  meaning, 
we  rnuat  be  excused,  on  the  plea  that  he  is  somewhat 
deficient  in  perspicuity  in  this  and  some  other  passages.  i 


was  opened  a few  weeks  ago  for  the  first  time, 
to  an  audience  including  the  ^lite  of  society  in 
the  Hungarian  capital ; the  court  being  present, 
together  with  the  dignitaries  of  state  and  of  the 
twin-city,  men  of  letters  and  science,  artists,  and 
others.  On  the  morning  of  the  opeoiog  day  the 
leading  journals  heralded  the  event  as  one  highly 
important  from  a political  point  of  view,  and 
which  would  form  a boundary-stone  in  the  history 
of  Hangarian  nationality.  This  is,  however,  the 
fashion  in  Hungary.  Everything  concerning 
the  Magyar  nation  more  closely  is  looked  upon 
as  a matter  of  state,  whether  it  be  an  important 
law  or  a native  actor.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much 
sense  in  this  method  ; and,  as  far  as  the  theatre 
is  concerned,  its  political  importance  cannot  be 
denied.  The  maxim  that  the  theatre  is  an 
essential  agent  in  popular  education  is  incon- 
testable,  nor  will  the  importance  of  the  stage  as 
an  efficient  means  of  ennobling  and  popularising 
a language  be  gainsaid  by  sensible  persons.  Aa 
a matter  of  fact,  the  erection  of  the  new  theatre 
was  caused  by  political  motives,  and  the  manner 
of  its  origin  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the 
public  life  of  Hungary.  It  may  be  asserted, 
having  regard  to  existing  facts,  that  the 
Hungarian  National  Theatre  just  opened  has 
been  literally  created  by  the  pen  of  a few 
young  authors.  The  small  but  active  coterie  of 
young  Hungary  started  the  idea  of  a national 
theatre  some  years  ago  in  the  few  journals 
at  their  disposition  ; spirited  articles  and 
invocations  were  written  and  disseminated  ; 
the  national  patriotism  of  the  people  was 
appealed  to  j and,  as  the  sequence  proved, 
not  unsuccessfully.  The  collections  in  the 
country  yielded  a handsome  sura;  the  city 
of  Pest  granted  a site,  which  was  sold  very  ad- 
vantageously for  half  a million  of  florins.  From 
the  proceeds  a much  cheaper  piece  of  ground 
was  bought,  and  thus  the  means  for  building  the 
new  theatre  were  procured  out  of  nothing.  The 
literates  who  started  the  project  may  point  with 
pride  to  the  result;  but  the  impoverished  country 
has  again  proved  that  ic  spends  the  last  penny  if 
the  aim  is  the  advancement  of  national  purposes. 

Thus  much  towards  the  history  of  the  hand- 
some theatre,  the  object  of  our  illustration. 
Building  operations  were  commenced  in  Aprils 
1874,  and  in  about  eighteen  months  the  edifice 
was  completed.  It  was  designed  by  a Vienna 
architect,  Herr  Fellner,  jun.  (ihe  same  who  fnr- 
niebed  the  plans  for  the  new  Stadttheater  of 
Vienna),  and  is  erected  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
style,  free  on  all  four  aides,  with  its  principal 
faijade  towards  Kerepesch-etreeb,  one  of  the 
most  frequented  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  The 
substructure  is  of  freestone,  the  principal  facade 
having  a pediment  borne  by  six  Corinthian 
colnmns,  and  surmounted  by  a group,  Apollo  and 
two  genii.  The  aides,  where  are  the  carriage 
approaches,  are  embellished  by  strongly  project- 
ing risalites  ; and  the  fourth  fa<;ade,  towards  the 
Ring-street,  ia  also  handsome  in  style.  The 
entrance  for  the  general  public  is  from  Kere- 
poBch-street,  through  three  doors  opening  into 
a spacious  vestibule,  from  which  are  entered 
the  pit  and  stalls,  while  to  the  right  and  left 
broad  stairs  lead  to  the  galleries. 

The  auditory  is  arranged  comfortably,  and 
decorated  handsomely,  three  Vienna  theatres, 
the  Opera  Comiqne,  the  Stadttheater,  and  the 
Theater  an  der  Wien,  having  served  as  models. 
It  holds  2,100  persona,  distributed  into  49  private' 
boxes,  1,360  places  for  sitting,  and  480  for  stand- 
ing.  Aconstio  and  perspective  qualities  are  excel- 
lent, thanks  to  the  construction  of  the  auditory  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  There  is  not  a 
place  in  the  whole  house  from  which  every  word 
spoken  on  the  stage  cannot  be  distinctly  beard, 
or  every  gesture  cannot  be  seen.  As  to  ventila- 
tion, warming,  and  lighting,  the  latest  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced,  we  are  told. 

The  stage  has  seven  rows  of  side  scenes,  and 
is,  including  the  back  stage,  120  ft.  broad,  and 
82  ft.  long.  Round  the  stage,  in  six  stories,  are 
the  dressing-rooms,  the  store  and  other  rooms. 
Over  the  back  stage  are  a large  ballet-room,  and 
a spacions  painters’  room. 


Gift  of  a Recreation  Ground  for  Reading. 
A special  meeting  of  the  Reading  Town  Council 
was  convened  for  Tuesday  last,  the  25th  inst.,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  from  Alderman  Palmer 
the  gift  of  a large  portion  of  the  King’s  Meadow, 
which  he  has  presented  to  the  town  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recreation.  By  this  generous  act  the 
area  of  the  reoreation-ground  will  be  increased 
by  as  large  an  extent  as  already  exists. 
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THE  MONUMENT  OF  ENGLEBERT  IIL 

BEEDA  CATHEDEAL,  HOLLAND. 

The  family  monument  of  Englebert  III.  and 
•John  of  Nassau,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
is  without  doubt  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  sepalohral  remains  in  Holland,  and  has  few 
rivals  in  Europe.  This  noble  monument  is  placed 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  of  the  former 
cathedral  in  Breda,  with  its  back  against  the 
solid  Bcreen-.wall,  dividing  the  choir  from  its 
aisles.  It  is  adorned  with  a great  deal  of  sculp- 
ture  of  very  remarkable  excellence.  The  larger 
figures  are  rather  above  life-size,  and  are  most 
masterly  works,  both  for  expression,  “ pose,” 
-and  delicate  finish.  They  represent  John  of 
Nassau  and  his  wife,  and  Englebert  III.  and  his 
wife,  Count  and  Countess  of  Breda,  together 
with  their  patron  Saints,  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  Buglebertus,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  George.  In 
the  centre  is  a statue  of  the  Madonna, — this  is 
modern,  as  the  ancient  one  bad  been  destroyed 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  exact  date  of  this 
monument.  It  might  have  been  erected  during 
the  lives  of  Englebert  III.  or  John  of  Nassau,  or 
any  time  after  their  deaths.  It  is,  however,  un- 
doubtedly a work  of  the  very  end  of  the  fifte'enth 
century.  Unlike  the  other  tombs  in  this  church, 
•it  has  escaped  mutilation  in  a very  wonderful 
way  : it  was  probably  respected  because  William 
cf  Orange  was  descended  from  the  Nassau 
family,  and  what  little  restoration  was  required, 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  replacingthe  statue  of 
the  Madonna,  has  been  admirably  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Caypers,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  present  Royal  Family  of  Holland. 
There  are  many  other  interesting  monuments  in 
this  church,  and  it  contains  two  of  the  finest 
Flemish  brasses  in  existence,  bat  everything  is 
in  the  most  terrible  state  of  filth,  ruin,  and  neg- 
lect;  in  fact,  the  condition  of  the  church  is  a 
national  disgrace.  The  nave  alone  is  used  by 
the  colonists,  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  the  only 
use  made  of  the  noble  choir  and  transepts,  as  far 
as  we  could  discover,  was  to  air  the  liuen  of  the 
pastor  and  his  family,  as  a very  extensive  line  of 
very  clean  linen  was  suspended  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  transepts.  There  was  a very 
suspicious  look  in  the  choir,  strongly  suggesting 
the  idea  that  the  ” wash  ” had  absolutely  taken 
place  in  this  part  of  the  sacred  edifice  ! 

We  have  described  the  noble  tower  of  this 
€hnrch,  and  also  the  remarkable  choir-stalls,  in 
a former  number.  The  new  Roman  Catholic 
•cathedral  at  Breda, — the  only  other  religious 
edifice  of  any  importance  in  Breda, — has  also 
been  illustrated  in  this  journal. 

In  our  illustration  the  iron  grille  which  pro- 
tects  the  lower  portion  of  the  tomb  is  omitted, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  original  arrange, 
ment  of  that  portion  of  the  monument. 


Mawson  & Co.,  of  Newcastle;  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  Dundee ; 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Merthyr,  thanks  are  due;  in  fact,  the 
number  of  those  of  whom  appreciative  mention  should  be 
made  is  limited  only  by  want  of  time. 

vacancies  have  occurred  in 
the  Council,  by  the  deaths  of  Dr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Broad- 
water;  and  the  retirement,  caused  by  impaired  health  of 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt  and  Mr.  Henry  Baker.  Dr.  Dickson 
was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Council,  and  for 
many  years  a regular  attendant  at  the  meetings.  Tie 
rendered  especially  valuable  aid  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Society,  by  enlisting  the  services,  as  local  secretaries,  of  a 
large  number  of  gentlemen,  in  various  parts,  both  of  this 
and  other  countries,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment  of  art,  of  whom  many  are  still  actively  employed  in 
co-operating  with  the  Council  in,  the  above  capacity.  By 
the  retirement  from  active  life  of  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  the 
world  of  art  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  His 
writings,  not  only  on  his  particular  branch  of  art,  archi- 
tecture, but  on  art  in  general,  were  numerous,  and  of  the 
highest  value.  By  his  lectures  as  Slade  Professor  of  Art 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ho  added  largely  to  his 
reputation. 

To  fill  the  vacancies  thus  cansed,  Mr.  P.  Cunliffo  Owen, 
C.B,,  and  Mr.  George  Hoporaft  have  been  elected. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  as  the  resnlt  of  a competi- 
tion for  two  premiums  of  351.  and  15L,  for  designs  for 
painting  on  pottery,  two  years  ago,  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  R,  Abraham.  A tazza  in  porcelain,  bear- 
ing (he  design  thus  acquired,  has  been  admirably  produced 
by  Messrs.  Copeland,  and  twenty  of  them  will  form  part 
ot  the  prizes  to  be  allotted  to-day. 

Tazzas  in  cloisonne  enamel,  of  original  design  by 
Mr.  A.  Gray,  who  obtained  prizes  for  work  of  this  kind  at 
K Kensington  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Elkington,  being  the  first  example  of  such  work 
produced  in  England,  will  also  be  allotted  lo-day. 

The  accounts  of  the  year  have  been  audited  by  three 
members  of  the  finance  committee  and  by  Mr  T A 
Somers  Scott,  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Mr.  A.  Le  Cren,  of 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure;  a detailed  account  will,  as  usual,  be  printed 
in  the  report : — 


their  water-jars,  for  any  tidings  of  her  son.  while  Joseph 
“'9  stafi,  goes  forward  to  prosecute  the  search. 
iUe  ligu^re  of  Mary  is  unsurpassed  in  loveliness  and 
grace— the  anxious  inquiry  expressed  in  her  countenance 
and  the  weariness  oftravel,  are  admirably  rendered— and 
U wU  compare  not  unfavonrably  with  the  conceptions  of 
KivlTaelle  himself.  The  subject  has  been  most  skilfully 
ana  etlectively  translated  into  black  and  white  bv  Mr 
Jeens.  ^ 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON 
DISTRIBUTION. 

The  fortieth  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Art  • Union  of  London  was  held  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  on  Tuesday  last, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Council’s  report, 
and  for  the  distribution  of  the  amount  sub-’ 
scribed  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the 
year  18i6.  In  the  absence  of  the  President 
(Lord  Houghton)  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents. 

The  report  of  the  council,  which  was  read  by 
Mr.  Edmund  E.  Antrobus,  F.S.A.,  included  the 
following  passages  : — 

To  the  local  secretaries  and  agents,  who,  both  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies,  and  foreign  countries,  represent  the 
pciety,  the  ArUUnion  is,  as  always,  greatly  indebted  It 
IS  qnite  as  much  to  the  energy  and  tact  displayed  by  these 
gentlemen,  in  reerniting  the  list  of  members  as  to  the 
character  of  the  work  to  be  given  for  the  year,  that  the 
amount  of  the  subscnption-Iistis  to  be  attributed 
..1“  Sarcelona,  where  commerce  is  so  eagerly  pnrsned 
■that  It  might  be  supposed  little  room  would  be  left  for  art 
Mr.  Jackson,  our  energetic  representative,  has  in  five 
years  sent  m upwards  of  6O0L  Religious  subjects,  such 
as  Hilton  3 ‘Crucifixion,’  and  the  ‘Entry  into  Jern 
Salem,’  and  ‘Cbnst  led  to  Crucifixion,’  have  been  there 
largely  demanded. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Society’s  operations  have  been 
earned  on  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  very  remarV 
able  ; to  Mr.  Hawkes,  of  Adelaide,  who  is  proUbly 
sent  on  this  occasion,  a large  amount  ofgratitude  is  due 
he  having  contributed,  by  the  admirably  organised  plan 
ofsub-agenoies  in  South  Australia,  6,332L  to  the  funds  of 
the  Society.  This  gentleman  having  left  Adelaide  has 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ek.  Wright,  J.P.,  who  has  sent  in 
aboveeiOL  for  (he  present  year.  The  amount  of  subscrip. 
tions  altogether  received  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
(reaches  no  less  a sum  than  23,SOO/. 

To  Mr.  Grindley,  of  Liverpool,  who  this  year  raised 
the  list  from  93  to  284;  to  Mr.  Hossd,  of  Leeds;  Messrs. 


Amount  of  subscriptions 932  6 

Allotted  for  prizes £8,77-1  0 0 

Sec  apart.towards  providing 
works  of  art  for  accumu- 
lated payments  195  0 0 

For  print  of  the  year,  alma- 
nack, exhibition,  report, 

&c.,  and  reserve 9,357  7 4 


I commission  and  charges,  adver- 
tisements, printing,  postage,  &c 


I wor 


To  these' 


. 200 


ill  be  added 

10  Bronze  Statuettes, ‘Cimabud.’ 

30  China  T azzas. 

1 Bronze  ‘ Nelson’  Column. 

4 Bronze  Townley  Vases. 

40  Enamel  Tazzas. 

40  Porcelain  Scatnettes,  'Net-mending.' 

100  Statuettes,  ‘ Whittington.’ 

160  Folios  of  Autotypes  from  the  Society’s  Prints 

90  Volumes  of  Landscapes  after  E.  W.  Cooke  R A 

30  Silver  Medals  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R, A.  ’ 

These,  with  the  prizes  given  to  unsuccessful  members 
of  ten  years  standing,  will  raise  the  total  number  of 
prizes  to 951. 

The  reserved  fund  now  amounts  to  19,293L 

The  engraving  provided,  according  to  our  annual 
custom,  for  the  coming  year,  differs  widely  in  aubiect 
from  those  lately  issued.  The  battles  of  Waterloo  and 
irafalgar,  two  of  the  most  important,  and  must  glorious 
events  in  English  history,  possessed  keen  interest  for  all 
English-speaking  people.  The  subject  of  the  coming 
year  s print  addressee  a far  larger  circle,  it  strikes  a 

chord  to  which  the  soul  of  all  Christendom  must  respond 

leading  up  as  it  does  to  one  of  the  most  important  epochs 
of  the  Saviour’s  life  on  earth,  the  first  occasion,  namely 
on  which  he  appeared  as  something  beyond  ‘the  car- 
penter’s son,’  dwelling  under  a lowly  roof  in  Nazareth 
At  the  close  of  the  scene  selected  by  the  artist  for  his 
picture,  it  is  recorded,  as  the  first  instance  of  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  child's  nature,  that  he  was  found  ‘sittmgin 
the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them  and  asking 
them  questions.’  ® 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  repair,  every  year  to 
Jerusalem  to  be  present  at  the  great  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over  in  the  Temple,  and  hither,  accordingly,  came  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  ‘ the  child  Jesus,’ . then  twelve  years  old 
It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  thus  accompanied  his  parents  in  their  annual  visit 
being  previously  thought  too  young  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey— and  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  cere- 
monial m which  they  came  to  join.  The  country  being 
much  infested  by  robbers,  the  people  dwelling  far  from 
Jerusalem  used  to  travelin  large  bands  for  mutual  pro- 
tection ; and  hence,  the  parents  of  Jesus,  returning  to 
N^azareth  at  the  termination  of  the  feast,  not  finding  the 
child  with  them,  would  probably  suppose  that  he  was  with 
some  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  would  not 
seriously  regard  his  absence,  until  the  time  came  for 
encamping  for  the  night.  On  the  next  day  they  sought 
their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances,’  and, 
not  finding  him,  returned,  on  the  third  day,  to  Jerusalem 
seeking  him.'  It  is  this  point  in  the  narrative  that  the 
picture  represents.  Weary  with  the  long  journey  over 
the  hot  plains  of  Palestine,  Mary,  resting  her  hand  on  the 
margin  of  the  well,  asks  the  women,  who  have  come  to  fill 


The  original  oil-painting,  for  which  the  Society  paid 
Mr.  Armitage  400L,  will  be  the  chief  prize  in  the  distribution 
or  next  year. 

The  Art-Union  has  now  completed  the  fortieth  year  of 
Its  existence,  and  it  may  be  well  to  note  in  this  place  some 
two  or  three  points  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  arts 
in  England  since  its  establishment.  Several  are  still 
members  of  the  Council  who  were  instrumental  in  laying 
down  the  first  timbers  of  the  vessel ; its  voyage  has  been 
an  eminently  prosperous  one  ; though  threatened  at  times 
with  .penis  which  required  no  small  amount  of  firmness 
and  judgment  to  weather  ; and  it  is  not  too  moch  to  claim 
lor  it  the  dissemination  of  a very  large  amount  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  art  amongst  those  to  whom  it 
W83  previonaly  a thing  unknown,  and,  we  hope,  a better 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  the  excellence  of 
works  of  art  depend. 

Forty  years  ago  the  enjoyment  of  works  in  sculpture  in 
painting,  and  engraving  was  confined  to  a few,  and  the 
public  exhibitions  of  such  works  were  small  iu  number- 
and  though  many  people  used  to  visit  the  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  it  was,  to  a great  extent,  because  it  was 
the  fashion.  Any  one  who  happens  to  overhear  the 
remarks  of  visitors  at  any  of  the  now  numerous  exhibi- 
tions, cannot  fail  to  bo  struck  by  the  greater  critical 
insight  they  show  into  what  constitutes  the  beauties  or 
defects  of  a picture,  than  used  formerly  to  bo  met 

During  the  period  of  its  existence  the  Society  has 
distributed  about  6,000  works  in  oil,  water-colour,  or 
sculpture,  selected  by  the  prizeholders  for  themselves 
from  the  public  exhibitions,  and  besides  the  impressions 
of  the  annual  print,  issued  in  tens  of  thousands,  there 
have  been  distributed  copies  of  works  of  acknowledged 
excellence,  some  the  production  of  modern  artists,— others 
copied  from  antique  examples, — in  bronze  or  iron,  I 914  • 
in  parian,  8,953 ; in  fictile  ivory,  1,155;  besides  thirty 
copies  each  in  silver,  and  many  hundreds  in  bronze  of  the 
twenty-three  medals  produceid  for  the  Society. 

Sir  Digby  IVyatt,  in  one  of  his  Cambridge  leetares, 
Mlates  that  Pamphilus,  one  of  the  most  famous  artists  of 
Greece,  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  obtained  first 
at  Sicyon,  and  afterwards  throughout  all  Greece  the 
establishment  of  academies  in  which  the  children  of  freed 
men,  evincing  an  aptitude  for  arts,  were  carefully  taught 
Since  the  establishment  of  art-schools  in  this  country’ 
under  the  control  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council,  the  progress  in  the  education  of  the 
people  in  this  direction  has  been  remarkable,  and  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Council  it  is  stated  that  in  the  night- 
classes  the  number  of  students  amounted  to  21,861  and  in 
the  elementary  schools  290,425  children  were  instructed. 
The  total  number  of  persons  taught  drawing,  painting  ot 
modelling  amounting,  in  1874,  to  315,382. 

An  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  our  English  art-students 
to  launch  into  new  modes  of  production  may  be  cited  in 
wbat  has  been  called  ‘ Lambeth  Faience.’  A most 
interesting  collection  of  original  works  in  pottery  designed 
by  the  directors  and  students  of  the  Lambeth  school  of 
art  has  been  for  some  lime  on  view  at  Messrs.  HoweU  & 
James  s Gallery,  m Regent-street. 

The  idea  of  educating  the  students  in  designing  pottery 
arose  with  Messrs.  Doulton.  of  Lambeth,  who,  aiimiring 
the  industry  and  talent  of  the  pupils  under  the  abli 
tuition  of  Mr.  Sparkes,  gave  them  free  permission  to  visit 
their  potteiy  and  watch  the  work  from  the  time  it  left  the 
wheel  tUl  Its  final  removal  from  the  kilns.  The  pupils 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  anil  they 
profited  BO  thoroughly  by  the  opportunity,  that  they  now 
m their  own  kilns,  bake  the  productions  of  their  own  hands 
skilfully  as  practised  workmen,  and  have  produced 
some  vases,  plaques,  jugs,  and  ornaments  that  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  beat  days  of  Derby  or  Chelsea  At 
t^bis  carefully. managed  school,  in  an  obscure  part  of 
London,  there  has,  indeed,  suddenly  sprung  up  a new  and 
iQjportaat  branch  of  art,  that  will  soon  enable  us  to  claim 
a rank  among  the  inventors  of  pottery,  and  prevent  the 
constant  recurrence  to  the  trite  types  of  Henry  II  and 
Pahssy.  The  French,  who  look  on  the  English  workman 
as  slow  in  receiving  new  ideas,  would  be  astonished  to  see 
how  quickly  young  inexperienced  girls  and  rough  work- 
men  have  learned  the  difficult  and  tedious  processes  of 
pottery. 

A symptom  of  the  improved  state  of  art  in  England 
may  be  discovered  in  the  fact  that,  last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Royal  Academy  considered  the  works  produced 
by  its  students,  in  competition  for  medals  and  other 
rewards,  to  be  of  anch  a degree  of  merit  as  to  deserve 
public  exhibition.  These  wore,  consequently,  on  view  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Academy,  and  many  were  of  undoubted 
excellence. 

The  ConneU,  always  anxious  to  give  enconragement  to 
■laing  talent,  thought  the  statuette,  by  Mr.AV.  H. Thorny- 
croft,  of  ,‘A  warrior  bearing  from  the  battle-field  a 
wounded  youth,’  to  which  the  gold  medal  was  awarded, 
so  good,  that,  they  have  entered  into  a negotiation  with 
the  author  tor  its  pnrehase,  and  a reduced  copy  in  bronze  is 
being  prepared,  and  will  bo  included  in  the  list  of  prizes 
of  a future  year. 

There  are  several  other  subjects  on  which,  did  time 
permit,  remarks  might  be  appropriately  made  in  this 
report. 

The  great  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  moat  extensive  and  important  of  these  under- 
takings hitherto  attempted. 

But  a short  time  since  France  was  supposed  to  be  so 
utterly  broken  in  strength  and  resources  that  many  years 
must  elapse  ere  she  could  recover  from  the  depth  of 
misery  in  which  the  war  had  left  her ; but  so  great  is  the 
recuperative  power  of  that  great  country,  so  self-denying 
and  saving  are  her  citizens,  that,  already  recovering  from 
the  payment  of  an  enormous  idemnity,  she  finds  herself 
in  a position  to  invite  the  world  to  hold  a great  Exhibition 


i Paris  in  1878.” 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  he  greatly  regretted  the  absence  of 
Lord  Houghton,  the  president,  but  after  having 
given  the  Art-Union  of  London  such  aid'as  was 
in  his  (the  Chairman’s)  power  during  half  a life, 
time,  it  was  not  for  him  to  decline  the  invitation 
which  had  been  given  him,  however  suddenly,  to 
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take  the  chair  npon  that  occasion.  He  most  con- 
gratalate  the  meeting  most  heartily  upon  the  re- 
markable report  -which  had  just  been  read,  show, 
ing  as  it  did  the  most  extraordinary  subscription 
of  close  upon  21,OOOL  To  those  three  or  four  gen- 
tlemen  who  remained  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  Association  the  report  must  be  especially 
gratifying,  as  it  not  only  proved  the  soundness 
of  their  views  and  the  wisdom  of  the  arrange- 
ments they  then  made,  bub  evinced  the  great 
favour  with  -which  the  public  had  viewed  their 
labours.  There  wasnooccasionnow  toapologisefor 
or  to  “justify”  the  Art-Union  of  London,  althongh 
there  had  been  times  when  such  justification 
appeai'ed  to  be  necessary.  The  Society  had  spread 
a taste  for  art  far  and  wide,  and  had  given  the 
means  of  refined  enjoyment  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons.  It  had  established  a sort 
of  holy  brotherhood  of  art,  extending  all  over 
the  world.  These  were  not  mere  words,  but 
positive  facts,  in  proof  of  which  he  might  refer 
to  its  latest  acts, —the  distribution  of  those  two 
noble  prints  of  the  noblest  pictures  painted  in 
England  in  modern  times  (“The  Meeting  of 
Wellington  and  Bluoher  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,”  and  “The Death  of  Nelson”),  which 
had  been  bong,  through  the  organisation  of  the 
society,  in  palace  or  cottage,  in  almost  every 
country  in  the  world  where  English  men  and 
women  -were  congregated  together.  Now,  the 
organisation  which  brought  all  thU  about  was 
no  trifle,  and  entailed  much  anxious  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  Connoil  and  officers.  Each  of 
these  prints  occupied  seven  or  eight  years  in  en. 
graving,  and  coat  thousands  of  pounds,  and  it 
should  be  recollected  that  when  the  orders  for 
these  works  were  given,  the  Council  had  not  one 
sixpence  of  the  money  whioh  was  ultimately  to- 
be  paid  by  the  subscribers  who  were  to  receive 
the  prints.  It  was  true  that  lately,  by  means  of 
the  wise  arrangements  of  the  charter,  the 
reserve  fund  now  rendered  the  Council  free 
from  any  responsibility.  But  in  earlier  times, 
when  the  Council  gave  large  commissions  in 
advance,  they  bad  no  security  that  the  public 
would  subscribe  for  the  prints  when  ready  for 
issue.  He  need  scarcely  say  that  if  the  prints 
lately  issued  by  the  Art-tlnion  were  issued 
by  an  ordinary  publisher,  four  or  five  guineas 
at  the  least  would  be  the  price  asked  for 
each,  yet,  by  association,  every  subscriber 
of  a guinea  was  able  to  obtain  a copy,  and, 
moreover,  there  was  a surplus  of  8,000J.  or 
9,0001.  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art  to  be  drawn  for,  each 
subscriber  having  an  equal  chance  of  obtaining 
a prize.  A more  striking  instance  of  the  power 
of  co-operation  could  scarcely  be  mentioned, 
The  report  had  referred  to  the  advantage,  neces. 
earily,  of  pure  pleasure,  over  the  debased,  ami 
he  bad  a very  strong  notion  that  in  this  country 
the  value  of  the  provision  of  means  for  amnse- 
ment  and  for  delight  was  scarcely  sufficiently 
recognised;  certainly  the  value  of  art  was  not 
recognised  by  our  Governments  as  it  should  be. 
There  were  many  of  our  towns  the  dulness  and 
gloom  of  which  were  past  belief,  and  in  which 
there  were  few  opportunities  for  pure  enjoy- 
ment ; and  human  nature  was  sneh  that  if  it 
had  not  pure  enjoyments  it  sank  to  those  of  a 
debasing  kind.  It  could  hardly  be  questioned  that 
what  were  called  “ the  ruling  classes”  as  a rule 
failed  to  recognise  the  exercise  of  art  as  a part 
of  the  requirements  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  the 
jn-norance  often  displayed  even  by  educated  men 
on  art  matters  was  something  extraordinary. 
There  were  many  points  in  the  report  which 
would  serve  as  texts  for  observations,  but  inas- 
much as  the  drawing  for  the  prizes  would  take 
some  time,  he  would  conclude  by  again  con- 
gratulating the  meeting  upon  the  success  of  the 
Society’s  operations  for  the  past  year,  and  by 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Professor  Donaldson,  in  seconding  the  motion 
for  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  he  also  mast 
congratulate  the  meeting  on  the  fact  that  the 
members  had  this  year  subscribed  the  large  sum 
of  21,0001.  for  the  promotion  of  art,  and  when 
it  was  remembered  that  the  previous  year’s  sub- 
soription  was  a little  above  18,0001.,  the  increase 
npon  that  large  snm  was  very  gratifying,  and 
showed  that  the  print  of  “ The  Meeting  of 
Wellington  and  Bluoher,”  issued  last  year,  had 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  public,  whose  satis- 
faction would  be  still  further  increased  by  the 
issue  of  the  plate  for  this  year,  “ The  Death  of 
Nelson,”  several  thousand  of  which  bad  already 
beendelivered  to  the  snbaoribers.  He  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  confidence  now  felt  by 
the  public  in  the  society  would  continue  to  be 
maintained,  and  that  future  years’  operations 


would  be  attended  with  still  greater  success. 
The  Council  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles,  the  author  of 
“Self-Help,”  whose  good  advice  might  be  pro- 
fitably borne  in  mind  by  all  young  men  who 
were  striving  to  attain  excellence  in  their 
respective  walks  of  life;  and,  more  recently,  by 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Cunlifi'e  Owen,  the  director 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  who  was 
respected  throughout  Europe  for  his  knowledge 
of  art  matters.  One  of  ihe  moat  valuable  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  raoent  of  his  acts  had 
been  the  issue  of  a series  of  penny  handbooks  to 
the  Kensington  Mnaeum.  These  handbooks, 
which  were  thirteen  in  number,  were  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  were  eminently  calculated  to  im- 
part to  the  visitors  to  the  moseum  much  valuable 
information  on  art  subjects.  He  wonld  advise 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the 
privilege  in  the  prize  drawing  to  select  such 
objects  of  art  as  would  not  only  be  pleasing  to 
themselves  and  in  accordance  with  their  own 
tastes,  but  which  would  be  valuable  heirlooms 
for  their  descendants. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was 
then  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  James  Hopgood  moved  the  following 
resolution: — “That  the  warm  thanks  of  the 
meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock  and  Mr. 
Edmund  E.  Antrobus  for  their  continued  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  the  prosperity  of  this 
society;  and  to  Mr. Watson, for  theable  assistance 
be  has  rendered  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
anxious  duties.” 

Mr.  J.  W.  Butterworth  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Godwin  having  to  leave  before  the  end  of 
tho  proceedings,  the  chair  was  taken  Dy  Mr. 
Samuel  Smiles,  a vote  of  thanks  being  (on  the 
motion  of  Sir  Walter  Stirling)  accorded  to  Mr. 
Godwin.  The  drawing  for  the  prizes  then  pro- 
ceeded,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  votes  of 
thanks  were  tendered  to  the  serntineers  and  to 
the  ladies  who  had  assisted  in  the  prize.drawing, 
and  to  Mr.  Smiles  for  presiding  over  the  after- 
part  of  tho  meeting. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  prize 
holders : — 


3(X)Z.— Thomas,  R.  G.,  Unlay,  8, A. 

200L— Stiles,  H.,  jun,,  Wood-green. 

150L— Baker,  J.  T.,  Tunbridge ; Baas,  Mra.,  Burton-on. 

lOOL Careless,  R.,  Chippenham;  East,.!,,  Silcliester- 

road-  James,  G.,  Slorley’s  Hotel;  Smith,  J.,  Swaffham. 

Hruning,  A.,  Crefeld;  Burton,  F,,  Crojdr- - 


dlcsbrougb  ; Harris,  T.,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man;  Haw 
kins,  J.,  Manchester  ; Horn.W.,  Nottingham  ; Mitchell, 
H,,  Wigton  ; Morrison,  G.,  Roehamptonj  Rein,  F.  C.» 
Strand  ; Sewell,  W.  H.,  Buckhurst  hill ;5Shpppard,  — , St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard;  Strugnell,  G.  F.,  OxI'ord-street ; 
Thomas,  A..  Hall-green ; Tindall,  J.,  Hastings;  Turner, 

G.  R.,  Langley  Mills. 

152. — Austin,  F.  C.,  Kotchowla,  S.  A. ; Bailey,  E.,  Tork- 
town;  Betrd,  F.,  Wanstead;  Blane,  T..  Blackpool; 
Crockford,  F.,  Sydenham  ; Elliott,  G , Deniiiquin  ; Evill, 

H. ,  Ladbroke-road ; French,  G.,  Peckhara ; Giles,  — , 
S-JUlhgate;  Gooch,  J.  H.,  Hoddesdon  ; Green,  ^V.  J., 
Sydney;  Guy,  H.  J.,  Portsmouth;  Hoeninghaus,  R., 
Crefeld;  Jones,  A.,  Eustou  Station ; Jones,  W.  E.,  Union 
Bank;  Liekl'old,  C.,  Hoxton ; Messenger,  S.,  Birming- 
ham- Parry,  T.,  Oxford-terrace;  Pitts,  — , Clapham- 
road;  SandemsD,  Mrs,  Slough;  Smith.  J.,  Whitcombe- 
alreet;  Sumner,  Rev.  J.,  Tring  ; Weatherley,  A.,  Hornsey, 
road;  Weiherhy,  W.  P.,  Dalston;  Whittington,  W ,, 
Neath;  Wilson,  Sir  J.  M,,  Hobart  Town  ; Wineor,  T., 
Walsall;  Wiltshire,  U.  H.,  Denmark-hill ; Woodgate,  A., 
Charles-street ; Wright,  C.,  Maidstone. 

10?  —Abraham,  H.,  West  Brompton-road ; Arrow- 
smith,  J.,  Bristol;  Bain,  W.  8.,  Cheltenham;  Bennett, 
R,,  King  W'iiliam-street;  Brinton,  W.  J.,  Birmingham; 
Cock,  A.  H.,  Stonrport ; Copeman,  C.,  Liverpool ; f>agga, 
T Gateshead  - Daziaro,  Lower  Richmond-road ; David- 
son, J.  W-.  Newbattle;  Davisor*.  H,  Oxford-gardens; 
Dymond,  J.,  Brierley,  Qradou,  J.  G.,  Durham;  James, 
O.,  Morley’s  Hotel;  James,  J.  P.,  Natal;  Josephs,  E,, 
New  Bond-street;  Haborshon,  W.,  Bloomsbury-square; 
Hesrne,  J.,  Bristol Holt,  C.  W.,  East  Croydon  ; KilHnge, 
J.  H.,  Oakham;  Kirlew,  D.,  Beckenham;  Rtiyl,  C., 
Aarhuus;  Leng  & Co.,  Strand;  M'Gaw,  J.,  Hay,  New 
South  Wales;  Melvin,  W.,  Aberdeen;  Mitchall,  W., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; Roberts,  E.,  Portmacloe ; Taylor,  C., 
Tottenham;  Thurston,  R.,  Strand;  Waghorne,  A.., 
Glasgow. 

1 bronze  Slalueile,  " CimaiiiJ.”— Birch,  C,,  Monmouth- 
road;  Boristo,  G.  R.,  St.  Colomh;  Levy  & Co.,  Hull; 
Lousby,  P.,  Stookwell-road ; McQueen,  Mrs.  J.  H,, 
Goldhawk-road ; Morris,  K.,  Sutton;  Spreadham,  B., 
Mofl'at;  Theobald,  J.  H.,  Great  St.  Helen’s;  Thomson,  J., 

Belfast;  Woodrough,  J.,  Euston-ro»d.  . tt  --t 

A copy  ill  bronze  of  fke  Ntlton  Co?((inji. — Morris,  H.  M., 
Swansea.  t tt 

Copy  ia  bronze  of  the  ToKuhy  rose.— Bailey,  J-.H-» 
Oldham;  Bonner,  A.,  Gloucester;  Courtney,  E.  A.  St. 
John's;  East,  John,  Lilchester-road. 

A China  roerj.— Adams,  J.,  Southampton;  Ashton,  J., 
Adelaide;  Beard,  N.  F..  Miliwall;  Bell.  J.,  Victoria; 
Bell,  T.  C.,  Caversham-road  ; Birchall,  — , Kidderminster ; 
Bristowe,  R.  H.,  Stock  Exchange;  Bulk,  C.  P.,  Adelaide; 
Clark,  Major-Gen.,  Uckfield;  Coekburn,  J.,  jun,.  Xen- 
sington;  Ewens,  B„  Gloucester  ; Hobson,  T„  Tokenhouae- 
vard-  Kannemeyer,  H.,  Barghersdorp ; Knoi,  Samuel, 
Natal;  Lewis,  P.,  Cornhill;  Oldham,  — , Mellon  Mow. 
bray;  Peacock,  T.  F,,  Mornington-cresceul ; Peel,  F.  W., 
Regent-street  I Pilkington,  J.,  Leyburn;  Pokorny,  A., 
Fish-atreet-hill ; Smith,  C.  F.,  Liverpool;  Sneed,  T., 
Walsall;  Stsight,  H.  G.,TQl8e-hill;  Stevens,  W.,  Brewen- 
road-  Stubbs,  T.,  Liverpool;  Tatham,  R.  G.,  Poplar; 
Warburton,  W.,  Wrexham  ; Ware,  C.  W.,  Crystal  Palace  ; 
Wilcox,  C.,  Stony  Stratford  ; Williams,  J.,  Bodfary. 


ONYX  AS  A DECORATIVE  MATERIAL. 
Mb.  Eassie,  C.E.,  lately  read  a pnper  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  “ On  the  so-called  De[«aits  of 


A,,  | 6aj4iear  Mexico,  and  their  Value  a,  a Decora. 

xf-tr,-.;.,!  ir,  Oii'o  c,r\nT\trv  ” Tbors  wcro 


Ren  all,  G.  A. 

60/.-^.Ahbott,  E.,  San  Francisco  ; Calland,  J.,  Chelten- 
liari.  • Lloyd.  Mrs.,  Chiswick ; Miles,  Sarah,  Newport, 
il.r!;  Robinson,  Mrs.  A.,  Cambridge;  Taylor,  A,, 

60? —Barrett,  G.,  Bromley;  Calvert,  F.,  Camberwell ; 
Cooper.  F.  W,,  Akroyd;  Fuchs,  F.  W.,  Frankfort;  Pat- 
terson, A.,  Longton;  Shears,  J.,  Woking ; Taylor,  T., 
Newport  Pagnell;  Warner.  Gen.  D.  B.,  St.  John ; Wilson, 
”ev  Dr  , Dundee;  Wormull,  A.,  31,  Stamford-street.; 

45?  — Blaekborn,  A.  L.,  Port  Elizabeth  ; Bourne,  — , 
Kinlet;  Cresswcll,  O.,  50,  Pall-mall ; Dodgson,  G.,  Ade- 
U-de-  Evans,  F.,  Abbey-road ; Mason,  J.,  Hull;  Mills, 
Edw.,  4,  Whitehall-place;  Myers,  W.,  Skipton ; Nunn, 

T W , Lamb's  Conduit-street ; Robinson,  G.  A.,  Hobart- 
town;  Taylor,  W.  Stratford;  Wright,  A.,  Ngasaaki. 

40? —Anthony,  J.,  Adelaide;  Brymer,  W.,  Cornhill; 
Edwards,  J.,  Eastbourne;  Green,  G,,  Hendon ; Godfrey, 
Robt.,  Fleet-street;  Hawkea,  J.,  Ely;  Joly,  F.,  Smyrna; 
Jones  R.  Abergele  i Killer,  J.  E„  Knaresboro  ; 
Menshausen,  — , Berlin;  Smyth,  F.,  Birmingham  ;^Symes, 
B.,  Ottawa;  Terrett,  C.,  Norfolk-terrace  ; VV  ood,  A. 
Beeston.  . , , 

5? Air,  A.  C.,  Kennington-park-rosd  ; Barcelona, 

Boultbee,  Rear-Admiral  E.  M.,  Hants;  Curtis,  R.L,, 
Flaiatow-  Drake,  E.,  Hornsey;  Durham,  J.,  Great 
George-street;  Edwards,  W.,  Great  Sutton-street ; Ger- 
son,  P.,  Frankfort ; Uesan,  E.,  Tacna  ; Hewlett,  — , Bread- 
street-hill  • Jackson,  Ed.,  Kentish-town ; Mackenzie,  R., 
jun  , West  Smitbfield  ; Mills,  G.,  Chigwell;  Pratt,  Mrs. 
S.  Hugh-streel,  S-W.;  Rayner,  N .,  Fetter-lane  ; Solomon, 
s’ Cape-town;  Williams,  A.,  Liverpool;  Williams,  C., 
Haverstock-hill;  Wing,  T.,  Upper  Tooting;  Wright,  A., 
Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

30? —Barcelona,  9 ; Bowman,  G.  C.,  Greymouth  ; 
Chandler,  K.  D.,  Ban  Francisco;  Collett,  T.  W.,  Leaden- 
hall-atreet;  Da  Carvalho,  J.,jaD.,  Lisbon;  Ebbage,  VV., 
Halesworth;  Foster,  F.,  60,  Banng-street ; Gareis,  J„ 
Derby;  Godfrey,  G.  W.,  Fleet-street;  Hams,  S.,  Oxford; 
Hawkins,  J.  J.,  Manchester;  Kitchen,  H.  H.,  Bow; 
Lemon,  J..  Quebec;  Manuel,  Mrs.,  Chelsea  College; 
Milbourn,  T.,  Bishopsgate-atreet  Within  ; Moore,  .E.  Vy., 
Colesbill;  Eorke,  J.,  Parliament-street;  Vinter,  C.  A., 
Cambridge;  Watson,  W.  W.,  Glasgow;  Way,  Hon.  J.  8., 
Adelaide.  ^ , 

25?. Allan,  G.  W.,  Addington-road,  Bow;  Barcelona, 

91;  Bedwell,  Mias  A.,  Chilworth-street,  W. ; Brooks,  H., 
Darlington;  Campling,  J.,  Lamb's  Conduit-street ; Cart- 
wright, W.  J.,  Bordeaux;  C-llia,  Rev.  H.,  Moidstone; 
Davies,  Eobt.,  Port  Elizabeth;  Davis,  N.  N.,  Kilburn; 
Fendick,  P..  Rochester-square ; Hawkins,  H.,  Preston; 
Hick  C Kippax;  Leonard,  J.  H,,  Campden-hill-gar- 
dens;  Maddox,  J.,  Hampstead-road ; Norman,  N.  D., 
Unlay,  S.A.;  Pincott,  F.  R.,  Geelong;  Eoumieu,  R.  L., 
Lancaster-place;  Smith,  A.,  Lanark;  Swan,  J.  Lincoln ; 
Toole,  H.,  Dublin. 

20?— Anstey,  T.,  Coventry;  Blackman,  — , Sydney; 
Carpenter,  Rev.  J.,  Bournemouth;  Davidson,  A.,  Geelong 


tive  Material  in  this  Country.” 
exhibited  on  the  table  many  beantiful  specimena 
of  the  onyx  of  Mexico,  which,  it  was  stated  by 
the  author  of  the  paper,  had  brought  him,  after 
careful  comparison  with  similar  materials  from 
other  lands,  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had 
been  discovered  for  the  use  of  the  nineteenth 
and  succeeding  centuries  a material  which  had 
never  been  eclipsed  in  point  of  natural  magni- 
ficence. After  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
precious  stono  called  onyx  as  a stalogmitic 
deposit,  the  paper  said  that  a material  similar  to 
that  which  was  exhibited  on  the  table  had  been 
used  as  a decorative  material  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  of  which  fact  many  historical 
instances  were  given  in  the  paper,  as  well  as  a 
description  of  the  nature  and  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  stone  in  bygone  ages.  The  paper  then 
quoted  a variety  of  statistics  in  reference  to  the 
quantities  and  tho  prices  of  the  onyx  that  was 
used.  The  reader  of  the  paper  remarked  that 
the  application  of  this  substance  had  nothitherto 
been  very  extended,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its 
recent  introduction  to  Europe.  After  enume- 
rating a few  of  the  functions  out  of  many  in 
arebiteeture  whioh  sneh  a material  as  onyx  might 
well  perform,  Mr.  Eassie,  in  conclusion,  said  that 
“ the  true  position  of  this  beautiful  stranger 
amongst  us  is  to  heighten  the  duller  charms  of 
our  own  natural  materials,  and  to  relieve  ns  from 
the  abominable  iteration  of  marble  slabs,  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,- — pillars  of  granite  to 
right  of  you,  pillars  to  the  left  of  yon,  and  tiled 
walls  and  floors,  upstairs  and  downstairs,  and  in 
my  lady’s  chamber.” 


Eastbourne  Pier.  —The  directr  rs  of  the  East- 
bourne Pier  Company  have  accepted  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  Phillips  & Son,  of  Westminster,  for 
the  execution  of  the  works  in  connexion  with  the 
widening  of  the  pier,  as  resolved  upon  at  the 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  shareholders  held  a 
- short  time  since.  The  contract  price  is  2,400i. 

• , - - The  works  will  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

heath;  Embrough,  A.,  Higbgate-road;  Fallows,  i..  Mid-  J i-ne  w t 
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TOUR  IN  ITALY, 

VriTH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PICTORIAL  ART 
OF  POMPEII  AND  ROME.* 

I FOUND  that  the  few  days  I had  epeut  in 
Rome,  previoosly  to  Tisiting  Naples  and  its  neigh- 
■bonrhood,  were  of  great  nae  to  me,  as  I acquired 
a knowledge  of  Tarious  points  in  the  decorative 
styles  of  a similar  period,  which  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  notes  between  the 
systems  of  ancient  Rome  and  Pompeii. 

On  my  return  to  Rome  I studied  with  mnch 
care  and  interest  the  examples  of  decorative  art 
as  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  the 
decorated  (nnderground)  apartments  in  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  frescoes  found  in 
the  catacombs,  now  preserved  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Lateran,  all  of  which  are  of  great  importance 
in  an  artistic  sense,  apart  from  their  historical 
or  antiquarian  associations.  The  decorations  of 
the  baths  and  the  underground  chambers  alluded 
to  are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  Grecian  art, 
and  from  the  spacious  dimensions  of  the  places 
in  which  they  are  executed,  they  not  only  exhibit 
a greater  effect  of  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
but  they  also  show  a superiority  of  design  and 
artistic  performance  much  above  anything  of  the 
kind  I witnessed  in  Pompeii.  And  it  adds  to 
their  interest  when  we  know  that  they  were  the 
source  from  which  Raffaelle  obtained  the  ideas 
which,  when  elaborated  and  matured  by  his 
genius,  he  brought  under  the  notice  of  his  muni- 
ficent patron,  Leo  X , and  advised  the  adoption 
of  this  mode  of  decoration  as  being  the  moat 
suggestive  and  appropriate,  and  being  cordially 
approved  of,  it  was  applied  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  loggias  of  the  Vatican, — the  most 
gorgeous  and  complete  palace  in  the  world  in 
point  of  ornamentation  and  internal  arrange- 
ment. 

Here  we  can  see  how  Raffaelle  rendered  this 
system  of  decoration,  in  its  relation  to  the  highest 
style  of  pictorial  art,  consistent  and  serviceable. 
His  grand  Scriptural  subjects  are  introduced  as 
centre-pieoBP,  from  which  radiate  in  the  most 
pleasing  and  graceful  manner  the  beautiful  forms 
and  rich  colonring  of  the  Greco-Roman  period. 
Indeed,  Raffaelle  found  the  harmony  of  the  deco- 
rative and  pictorial  so  perfect  that,  in  these 
loggias  and  other  examples  we  have  of  his  work, 
we  see  the  system  carried  out  with  the  energy 
and  success  which  this  great  master  imparted  to 
all  his  works. 

The  magnitude  and  strength  of  ancient  Rome 
can  be  best  realised  in  the  presence  of  such 
works  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and  the  Mamertine 
Prison.  They  were  coustrncted  six  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  There  is  also  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  the  remains  of  a qnay,  built  about  the 
same  time.  It  was  used  for  landing  the  huge 
blocks  of  marble  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  palaces  of  the  early  rulers  of  the  city. 
The  first  two  structures  referred  to, — that  is,  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  and  the  prison, — being  under- 
ground,  may  to  that  circumstance  owe  their 
present  state  of  preservation,  as  the  destruc- 
tive ravages  of  the  ruthless  invader  have  levelled 
many  a stately  monument  and  noble  building, 
and  caused  more  devastation  than  even  the  un- 
sparing hand  of  Time  j but  being  out  of  eight, 
these  works  have  passed  unharmed  throngh  the 
general  ruin  and  desolation  which  it  has  more 
than  once  been  the  fate  of  the  city  to  endure. 

The  Cloaca  Maxima  is  built  in  the  massive 
style  of  the  Ecrusoans.  Large  blocks  of  lava 
are  laid  in  courses,  and  the  solidity  of  the  work 
is  amply  testified  by  its  immunity  from  the 
effects  of  earthquake  and  natural  decay.  And  I 
venture  to  observe  that  in  Rome  there  is  no 
object  of  antiquity  more  suggestive  of  the  wisdom 
and  skill  of  its  builders  than  this.  It  performs 
the  same  functions  now,  and  in  as  complete  a 
manner,  as  it  did  twenty-fonr  centnries  ago. 
Volumes  of  water  rush  onward  through  it  and 
fall  into  the  Tiber,  just  the  same  as  when  Impe- 
rial  Rome  was  at  the  apex  of  power.  All  the 
additional  demands  on  its  capabilities  and  capa- 
city, arising  from  increase  of  population  and 
other  causes,  have  been  fully  met.  The  Mamer- 
tine  Prison  is  also  rendered  interesting  from  its 
great  antiquity.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal, 
who,  when  describing  the  happy  state  of  Rome, 
mentions  it  as  the  only  prison  required.  In  con- 
fitruction,  these  dungeons  resemble  in  some 
measure  one  or  two  examples  iu  this  country, 
such  as  are  met  with  at  Crichton  Castle  and  else, 
where.  The  chambers  are  placed  one  over  the 
other,  the  under  one  being  of  an  arched  shape, 
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and  the  only  means  of  ingress  and  egress  con- 
siats  of  an  apertnre  in  the  centre  of  the  roof, 
through  which  the  unhappy  victims  were  pre- 
cipitated. Both  places  are  without  light,  as 
they  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock;  and  the  walls 
are  formed  of  large  blocks  of  masonry  laid  on 
each  other  without  lime  or  cement.  St.  Peter 
is  said  to  have  been  confined  in  the  lower  cell; 
and  a pillar  is  pointed  out  as  the  one  to  which 
he  was  chained. 

Immediately  on  emerging  from  those  dark- 
abodes  of  despotic  cruelty,  we  come  upon  all 
that  remains  of  the  magnificent  Forum  Romanum. 
It  was  here  that  those  mighty  in  war  and  wise 
in  council  met  for  consnltation  and  advice ; and 
on  this  spot  the  laws  aud  literature  which  we 
even  now  enjoy  had  their  birthplace.  It  is 
with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  emotion  that  one 
looks  on  these  monuments  of  a people  whose 
arms  laid  under  tribute  every  nation  in  the  then 
known  world.  Their  grandeur  testifies  with  silent 
eloquence  to  the  greatness  of  their  founders. 
The  very  pavement  is  invested  with  a degree  of 
veneration  ; for  upon  these  stones  the  sandalled 
feet  of  the  Cmsara  have  doubtless  trodden,  and 
perchance  the  brave  but  defeated  chieftain  of 
our  own  race  may  have  passed  along  in  the 
triumphal  procession  of  his  conquerors.  The 
ruts  made  by  the  chariot. wheels  of  these  mighty 
warriors  seem  to  take  us  bock  to  the  time  when, 
in  the  place  of  the  silent  ruins  now  visible,  the 
splendid  architectural  features  of  the  Forum 
were  surrounded  on  every  side  by  beautifnl 
temples,  and  busy  with  the  passing  forma  of  the 
noble  and  learned  of  Rome.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  are  the  mins  of  the  temples  dedicated  to 
the  deities  of  their  mythology,  and  the  Forums 
of  Crosar,  Augustus,  and  others,  all  sacred  from 
their  association  with  the  paat.  If  anything 
could  add  to  the  classio  celebrity  of  the  scene,  it 
is  the  romantic  shade  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The 
wonderful  cluster  of  magnificent  buildings  sur- 
rounding the  Capitoline  Hill  afford  ample  evi. 
dence  of  the  height  to  which  art  in  Romo  had 
reached.  Their  beauty  of  design  and  chaste 
harmony  of  detail  prove  the  perfection  which 
had  been  acquired  when  these  edifices  were 
erected.  This  fact  is  all  the  more  apparent  when, 
on  leaving  the  Forum,  we  wend  our  way  towards 

that  monumentofRome's  power  and  grandenr,  the 

Colosseum,  which,  as  an  example  of  architectural 
magnificence,  alike  in  conception  and  execution, 
stands  unrivalled.  The  building  appears  to  be 
in  excellent  preservation,  except  those  portions 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  the 
materials,  which  were  taken  to  construct  the 
palaces  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  interior, 
in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  water  in 
the  arena,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  erect 
arched  vaults,  so  that  the  original  floor  is  quite 
hidden  from  sight. 

In  the  presence  of  the  Colosseum  yon  are  con- 
scioua  that,  notwithstanding  its  extent  and 
beauty,  it  has  been  the  turning-point  from 
which  the  downward  career  of  Rome  may  be 
traced.  It  certainly  marked  a debasing  ten. 
denoy  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  people  to 
subvert  the  efforts  of  such  noble  genius  as  is  here 
displayed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a building 
for  the  brutalising  and  inhuman  exhibitions 
therein  represented.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
Colossenra  remains  as  a monument  of  the  dead 
past,  and  an  unhappy  memorial  of  the  thousands 
who  found  a tomb  within  its  faded  walla. 

We  now  turn  to  one  of  the  moat  handsome  and 
perfect  examples  of  Greco-Roman  architecture 
iu  existence.  When  we  stand  before  the 
Pantheon  we  are  enabled  to  realise  the  com- 
plete embodiment  of  ancient  thought.  If  these 
reflections  occur  while  looking  at  the  exterior  of 
the  Pantheon,  bow  much  deeper  is  the  imprea. 
sion  conveyed  when  we  enter  the  sacred  edifice 
and  behold  the  wonderful  harmony  of  its  pro. 
portions.  It  is,  indeed,  diflBcult  to  conceive  the 
fact  of  its  remote  antiquity  compared  with  its 
present  aspect.  The  niches  now  forming  the 
recesses  for  altars  of  the  Romish  faith  were 
originally  filled  with  statues  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  the  pre-Christian  era,  supplying  per- 
feet  examples  of  Grecian  sculpture.  This  was 
an  art  in  which  the  Greeks  excelled.  They 
clothed  their  ideal  forms  with  the  God-like,  and 
gave  a beauty  and  individuality  to  all  their  pro. 
'ductions,  embodying  an  intellectual  expressive- 
ness well  fitted  to  excite  the  religious  sentiment 
and  reverence  of  the  people,  the  ceiling  being 
formed  by  a dome  of  the  moat  elegant  proper. 
tioDS,  in  the  apex  of  which  there  is  a circular 
apertnre  28  fD.  in  diameter.  Tnia  is  the  only 
source  for  the  admission  of  light,  but  being  open 
to  the  heavens,  it  also  admits  the  heavy  rains 


which,  as  I formerly  observed,  are  jKouliar  to 
Soutbera  Italy.  Consequently,  the  pavement  at 
times  assumes  the  appearance  of  a miniature 
lake.  The  floor  is  paved  with  porphyry,  laid  in 
alternate  squares,  with  variously  coloured 
marbles,  mosaiced  alternately  in  squares  and 
circnlar  slabs.  There  is  a slight  full  towards  the 
centre,  in  which  is  placed  an  opening  for  carrying 
off  the  water.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  not- 
withstanding the  wear  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected by  the  successive  generations  of  Pagan  and 
Christian  worshippers  who  have  assembled  here, 
the  marbles  of  the  floor  are  as  firm  and  compact 
as  when  originally  laid  in  their  places.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  marble.  The  cornice  is  of 
the  same  material,  beautifully  wrought  in  scroll 
work.  Four  columns  of  Giallo-Antico  marble 
define  the  recesses  in  which  the  altars  are  placed ; 
they  also  support  a gallery  which  passes  round 
the  building. 

The  Pantheon  acquires,  if  possible,  additional 
interest  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  selected 
as  his  last  resting-place  by  the  immortal 
Raffaelle,  whose  remains  are  placed  under  the 
third  altar  to  the  left  of  the  entrance.  This 
altar  was  endowed  by  him,  and  is  adorned  by  a 
statue  of  the  Madonna  designed  by  himself,  but 
executed  by  his  companion,  Lorenzo  Lotto. 

Having  indicated  in  this  slight  sketch  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancient  Romans  embellished 
their  temples,  I shall  now  pass  to  the  style 
adopted  for  the  display  of  their  luxnrionsnesa  in 
the  architecture  and  decoration  of  those  splendid 
resorts  of  amusement  and  pleasure  for  which 
they  were  also  famous.  We  have  a magnificent 
example  of  this  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  The 
ciroumstance  of  their  being  capable  of  affording 
ample  accommodation  for  sixteen  hundred  per. 
sons  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  their  ex- 
traordinary extent.  The  floors  are  paved  with 
rich  mosaics,  executed  in  marble.  The  roofs  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  but  portions  are  raised 
sufficiently  to  show  that  they  were  wrought  in 
white  and  black  marbles,  with  handsome  designs, 
also  in  mosaics.  The  walls  are  treated  in  a 
simitar  style.  The  great  hall  must  have  been  of 
singularly  noble  proportions,  and  presented  a 
magnificent  spectacle,  with  its  rows  of  marble 
columns,  between  which  were  placed  statues  on 
pedestals.  And  the  character  of  these  scnlptures 
may  be  inferred,  when  we  learn  that  the  famous 
“ Farnese  Bull,"  "Hercules,”  "Flora,"  and 
others, — which  I have  already  described  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  collection  in  Naples,  of  which 
they  now  form  part — were  discovered  here,  as 
were  also  numerous  has  reliefs  and  other  art 
treasures,  all  of  which  assist  in  conveying  to 
our  minds  a perception  of  the  vast  wealth  of  the 
Romans ; and  with  reference  to  this  I cannot 
refrain  quoting  the  words  in  which  the  historian 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  graphically  describes 
contemporary  scenes  he  witnessed.  Speaking  of 
them  he  says  : — " The  nobles  measure  their  rank 
and  consequence  according  to  the  loftiness  of 
their  chariots,  and  the  weighty  magnificence  of 
their  dress.  Their  long  robes  of  silk  and  purple 
float  in  the  wind,  and  as  they  are  agitated  by  art 
or  accident,  they  occasionally  discover  the  under- 
garments, the  rich  tunics  embroidered  with 
figures  of  various  animals.  Followed  by  a train 
of  fifty  servants,  and  tearing  up  the  pavement, 
they  move  along  the  streets  with  the  same  im- 
petuous speed  as  if  they  travelled  with  post 
horses ; and  the  example  of  the  senators  is  boldly 
imitated  by  the  matrons  and  ladies,  whose 
covered  carriages  are  continually  driving  round 
the  immense  space  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 
Whenever  these  persons  of  high  distinction  con- 
descend  to  visit  the  pnblio  baths,  they  assume  on 
their  entrance  a tone  of  loud  and  insolent  com- 
mand,  and  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  oon- 
veniences  which  were  ^designed  for  the  Roman 
public.  If  in  these  places  of  mixed  and  general 
resort  they  meet  any  of  the  infamous  ministers 
of  their  pleasure,  they  express  their  affection  by 
a tender  embrace,  while  they  proudly  decline 
the  salutations  of  their  fellow  citizens,  who  are 
not  permitted  to  aspire  above  the  honour  of 
kissing  their  hands  or  their  knees.  As  soon 
as  they  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  re- 
freshment of  the  bath,  they  resume  their  rings 
and  other  ensigns  of  dignity,”  and  so  on. 

I now  come  to  the  period  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity, 
and  the  extinction  of  Paganism  in  Rome,  the 
ancient  temples  fell  into  disuse,  those  only 
being  retained  which  were  found  suitable  for 
conversion  to  the  requirements  of  the  changed 
oircumstanoes.  And  it  is  to  the  fact  of  its  early 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  the  now  faith  that 
the  Pantheon  owes  its  present  state  of  high 
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preservation ; for,  like  all  zealous  converts,  the 
eothnsiastic  disciples  of  the  now  dominant  reli- 
gion  were,  by  the  strange  inconsistency  which 
prevails  on  snch  occasions,  as  sincerely  anzions 
to  obliterate  and  destroy  the  emblems  of  their 
former  belief, -as  they  had  hitherto  devoutly 
respected  and  venerated  them.  They  earnestly 
sought  to  banish  all  traces  which  could  be  identi- 
6ecl  with  their  former  mode  of  worship,  and  so 
render  it  impossible  to  be  revived.  The  basilica 
was  adopted  as  the  earliest  type  of  ecclesiaatioal 
architecture  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 

In  Eome  there  are  five  great  and  eight  lesser 
churches,  built  in  the  basilica  form,  and  although 
all  partake  of  a similarity  of  design,  yet  there 
is  in  each  sufficient  distinctness  and  variety  of 
detail  to  make  them  individually  interesting  and, 
instructive  studies  to  the  architectural  student. 
Indeed,  they  are  perfect  musenma  of  art,  and 
like  beautiful  thonghts,  they  become  absorbed 
by  the  mind,  suggesting  matter  for  pleasurable 
and  profitable  meditation,  even  when  far  distant 
from  them.  * * * . 

On  entering  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Vincoli  I experienced  sensations  of  real  pleasure. 
Here  a harmony  of  purpose  is  carried  throughout, 
producing  a feeling  of  repose,  and  inspiring 
sentiments  of  deep  religious  veneration,  unbroken 
by  even  the  most  trifling  jarring  effects.  But, 
overlooking  architectural  and  other  attractions, 

I hastened  with  eager  step  to  seek  the  great 
masterpiece  of  the  great  master,  the  statue  of 
Moses,  by  Michelangelo.  It  occupies  a position 
just  behind  the  last  column  to  the  right,  adjoining 
the  altar*.  A feeling  of  joyful  surprise  was 
followed  by  an  emotion  of  awe  as  I gazed  on  this 
sublime  conception.  Nothingin  marble  preserved 
to  us  possesses  such  an  amount  of  physical  and 
intellectual  power  as  this  iamous  statue  embodies. 
Michelangelo  in  this  work  realises  the  idea  of  a 
God-like  man, — one  worthy  of  being  divinely 
commissioned  to  reveal  the  laws  of  God  to  men. 

Of  course,  the  great  centre  of  interest  and 
attraction  to  the  visitor  in  Eome  is  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter.  It  was  the  third  day  after  my 
arrival  that  I enjoyed  the  much-longed-for 
gratification  of  standing  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  St.  Peter’s.  You  enter  its  noble  portico, 
the  leathern  screen  is  drawn  aside,  and  you 
stand  within  the  walls  of  that  temple  of  temples. 
Here  is  the  fountain-head  of  Christian  idealism, 
the  centre  from  which  ecclesiastical  power 
radiated  throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  in 
the  face  of  all  difference  of  creed  must  always 
command  a certain  amount  of  reverent  respect, 
independent  altogether  of  its  artistic  merit.  To 
almost  every  one  both  the  outer  foim  and  interior 
features  of  St.  Peter’s  are  more  or  less  familiar, 
from  pictorial  representation  and  graphic  deacrip. 
tion  ; but  no  description  can  convey  to  the  mind 
the  perfect  harmony  and  completeness  of  design 
which,  in  gigantic  scale,  is  here  carried  out. 

Michelangelo  boasted  that  he  would  crown 
St.  Peter’s  with  the  Pantheon;  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  not  only  fulfilling  his  promise,  in 
making  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Pantheon,  but  also  in 
enlarging  its  extent.  The  diameter  of  the  dome 
is  139  ft.,  and  the  height  from  floor  to  roof  is 
405  ft.  ; and  although  of  such  enormous  magni- 
tude, every  detail  is  so  thoughtfully  and  care- 
fully  managed  that  there  is  no  sense  of  harshness 
in  any  of  the  parts.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
building  is  worth  noting.  I refer  to  the  equable 
temperature  maintaiued  at  all  seasons  in  the 
interior.  In  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  depth 
of  winter  it  is  the  same;  although  there  are  no 
artificial  means  adopted  to  attain  this  end.  I 
suppose  this  arises  from  the  immense  space 
being  once  filled  by  a volomeof  air,  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  external  influences  would  affect 
it ; and  the  ventilation  seems  to  be  as  perfect  as 
everything  else  is  in  connexion  with  this  building. 

Leaving  St.  Peter’s,  and  proceeding  towards 
the  Vatican,  you  soon  reach  the  entrance  of  the 
grand  staircase  leading  to  the  famous  palace  of 
the  Popes.  Passing  up  the  noble  staircase,  we 
reach  the  door  of  the  Sietine  Chapel.  Ou 
entering  this  celebrated  chapel  we  have  another 
grand  example  of  the  giganteaque  in  art.  We 
are  instinctively  conscious  that  the  same  mind 
and  hand  which  conceived  and  fashioned  the 
representation  of  the  god-like  fignre  of  Moses, 
and  whose  immortal  genius  had  reared  the  noble 
temple  we  had  just  left,  was  also  present  here. 
The  ceiling  is  painted  with  scenes  from  Scriptnral 
history,  commencing  at  the  Creation  and  ex- 
tending to  the  Prophetical  period.  Hach  of 
these  subjects  bears  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
power  which  produced  them,  as  they  embody  an 


peculiar  to  the  great  master.  The  carved  part 
of  the  ceiling  is  divided  into  triangular  com- 
partments,  into  which  are  introduced  paintings 
representing  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls.  These 
possess  a supernatural  power  of  intelligence;  in 
parbicnlar,  the  noble  heads  and  figures  of  the 
prophets  exhibit  a stateliness  of  mien,  which 
is  subtly  enhanced  by  graceful  and  grandly- 
drawn  drapery ; and  as  a contrast  to  these 
figures,  and  in  proof  of  his  remarkable  versatility 
of  execution,  we  look  with  pleasure  on  the 
charming  ideal  of  Eve,  universally  acknow- 
ledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  repre- 
seniationa  of  the  female  form  ever  produced. 
These  subjects,  in  combination  with  the  groups 
of  Cupids,  full  of  playful  action,  which  are 
arranged  with  great  architectural  skill  between 
the  windows,  suggest  at  times  a softness 
and  tenderness  of  treatment  worthy  of 
EaSaelle.  On  the  end  wall  is  painted  the  famous 
allegorical  picture  of  “The  Last  Judgment,” 
which,  though  painted  in  bis  sixtieth  year, 
manifests  a vividness  of  imagination  and  vigour 
of  handling  which  show  no  trace  of  diminishing 
energy  either  of  thought  or  execution.  _ Such  a 
literal  view  of  a matter  of  this  kind  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  present  state  of  religious 
thought,  and  this  painting  should  therefore  be 
taken  from  the  point  of  view,  mentally,  which 
inspired  the  artist.  But,  apart  from  this  alto- 
gether, as  a study  of  minutely  perfect  anatomical 
drawing  and  delineation  of  action,  together  with 
its  historical  interest,  it  is  a source  of  invaluable 
instruction  to  the  art  student.  It  is  to  the  work 
on  the  ceiling,  however,  to  which  we  must  look 
for  a true  reflection  of  the  great  painter’s  genius. 
The  side  walls  are  divided  into  panels,  the  upper 
part  of  which  contains  pictures  by  eminent  artists 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  Perugiso  and 
others  of  the  same  school.  The  lower  part  is 
at  present  covered  by  a painted  imitation  of 
tapestry.  But  it  was  originally  intended  to 
decorate  them  with  red  tapestry  from  designs 
by  Eaffaelle,  the  cartoons  for  which  are  now 
at  Kensington.  The  saying  of  Michelangelo, 
that  fresco  painting  was  the  true  medium  which 
a man  should  employ,  while  easel  painting  might 
suit  women,  is  amply  verified  by  the  examples 
we  have  in  this  chapel.  Fresco  painting 
necessarily  demands  great  rapidity  of  thonght 
as  well  as  quickness  of  execution.  And  these 
causes,  combined  with  the  limited  choice  of 
pigments  at  the  painter’s  disposal,  render  a large 
amount  of  artistic  knowledge  essential  for  its 
socceesful  accomplishment.  In  oil  painting 
defects  can  be  easily  corrected ; bat  not  so  in 
fresco,  which,  when  once  wrought  cannot  be  re- 
touched or  altered,  owing  to  the  peculiar  prepara- 
tion of  the  surface,  and  also  owing  to  the 
cirenmstanoe  of  the  work  being  performed  on 
the  plaster  while  the  latter  is  in  a moist  condi- 
tion. This  method,  therefore,  not  only  required 
correctness  of  eye  and  facility  of  manipulation, 
bub  it  likewise  entailed  laborious  and  steady 
application  on  the  part  of  the  artist;  for  the 
subject  once  commenced  could  nob  be  left  off 
until  completed.  These  facts,  I think,  are 
sufficient  to  entitle  this  process  to  assume  the 
highest  rank  in  the  order  of  art  decoration.  And, 
but  for  the  durability  of  the  process,  not  only 
would  the  works  have  perished  themselves, 
but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  gradual 
expansion  and  growth  of  art,  of  which  they  arc 
the  basis,  could  not  have  existed,  and  the 
sacred  and  spiritual  art  life  and  power  of  which 
they  continued  the  teachers  must  in  consequence 
have  disappeared. 

Eaffaelle  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
works  of  these  early  masters.  Of  this, — and 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  fuller  develop, 
ment  of  technical  knowledge, — we  have  the 
frnits  in  the  splendid  “ Stanzio  Eaffaelle  ” in  the 
Vatican.  Here  wo  have  the  very  highest  forms 
of  art  executed  with  a skill  and  knowledge 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of  painting.  His 
celebrated  subject,  “The  School  of  Athens,” 
exhibits  a power,  breadth,  and  variety  of  design 
and  achievement  which  the  fullest  description 
would  fail  to  convey,  and  which  I shall  not 
therefore  attempt  in  tlais  short  paper  to  describe. 
Indeed,  the  finest  engravings  of  it  fail  to  express 
a true  idea  of  its  wonderful  merits.  In  the 
beantifnl  loggias  decorated  by  Eaffaelle  we  find 
a display  of  playful  fancy  in  combination  with 
architectural  forms.  There  are  figures,  charming 
groups  of  Cupids,  animals,  and  flowers,  full  of 
snggestive  life  and  action ; but  all  under  the 
control  of  a master  hand,  and  forming  a basis  on 
which  to  rear  the  true  principles  of  mural  deco- 
rative art.  There  is  strict  relation  to  architec- 


expression  of  thonght  and  dignity  of  sentiment  ture,  and  correct  application  of  form  and  colour. 


producing  an  harmonious  result.  Everything 
is  kept  in  subordination  to  the  end  in  view, 
which  is  a union  of  pleasurable  architeebive  and 
artistic  adaptation.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
during  this  great  man’s  short  career  he  devoted 
so  great  a part  of  his  life  in  designing  and  exe- 
cuting the  lovely  forms  which  adorn  the  roofs 
and  walls  of  those  places.  And  it  is  also  pleasant 
to  think  that  many  of  his  pupils  now  claiming 
high  places  in  the  annals  of  art, — men  like 
Udina,  Eomano,  Vaga,  and  others, — should  have 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  exalted  master, 
and  bequeathed  to  ns  the  high  evidence  of  their 
skill  and  handiwork  in  the  nomerous  examples 
which  the  palaces  throughout  Italy  possess, 
works  which  have  gained  for  them  lasting  and 
honourable  distinction. 

To  sum  up  these  observations,  I will  humbly 
express  my  opinioutbat  this  characteristic  mod© 
of  decoration,  in  its  simple,  natural,  leafy  elegance 
of  curvature,  with  creations  of  animate  and  in- 
animate forms  at  command,  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  artist,  may  be  as  consistently  and 
artistically  adapted  to  the  embellishing  of  our 
own  public  buildings  and  private  houses  as  it 
was  in  those  palmy  days  of  its  existence  in  Italy. 
And  I may  be  allowed  to;add  that  it  is  pleasing 
to  know  that  there  are  indications  of  its  speedy 
revival  in  that  country  which  has  obtained  the 
lofty  pre-eminence  of  being  acknowledged  as  tho 
birthplace  and  cradle  of  artistic  life. 

On  entering  the  Church  of  Saint  Maria  della 
Pace,  I beheld,  in  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling, 
another  instance  of  Eaffaelle’a  genius.  He  has 
here  successfully  rivalled  in  design  and  colour, 
the  work  of  his  famous  contemporary,  as  this 
ceiling  partakes  much  of  the  style  adopted  by 
Michelangelo  in  the  Sietine  Chapel.  Figures 
of  angels  are  seen  hovering  in  the  ideal  clouds, 
tbeic  draperies  flowing  with  graceful  naturalness 
in  the  breezy  atmosphere.  The  Sibyls  also  are 
painted  with  a dexterity  and  power,  conveying  in 
a high  degree  an  expressiveness  of  inspiration. 
An  apparent  feature  in  this  work,  taken  in  con- 
trasb  with  his  earlier  works,  is  the  fulness  and 
roundness  embodied  in  the  figures,  and  the  great 
brilliancy  of  colour,  which  throws  a glow  of  rich- 
ness over  the  whole  composition,  that  time  has 
been  able  neither  to  diminish  nor  efface.  For 
Chigi,  the  wealthy  Eoman  banker,  on  whose  com- 
mission thelast.mentioned  work  was  performed, 
Eaffaelle  also  executed,  in  the  Chigi  Palace,  the 
celebrated  fresco  of  the  " Triumph  of  Galatea, 
which  is  distiugnished  by  all  the  fulness  and 
vigour  of  colour,  expression,  and  action  for  which 
he  stands  pre-eminent. 

I shall  now,  in  a few  brief  sentences,  call 
attention  to  the  decorative  features  displayed  in 
the  embellishment  of  one  or  two  of  the  great 
Eoman  palaces. 

In  the  banqueting -hall  of  the  Palace  Far- 
nesina,  a brilliant  and  joyous  scene  is  presented 
to  our  view.  Here,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
" Triumph  of  Psyche,”  we  bare  evidence  of  tha 
keen  appreciation  of  appropriateness  which 
Eaffaelle  carries  into  all  his  subjects.  In  the 
Church  religious  thought  is  impressed  on  all  his 
work,  while  here,  in  the  hall  of  feasting,  we  have 
none  of  the  sorrows  of  Psyche  obtruding  them- 
selves  on  our  view  ; but,  instead,  the  disposition 
to  pleasure  is  assisted  by  scenes  of  animation 
and  vivacity.  In  the  rendering  of  the  figures  of 
Venus  and  Psyche,  models  of  beauty  and  grace 
are  depicted,  which  seem  to  inhale  the  inspiring 
air  of  the  mountains,  which,  under  the  deep 
blue  canopy  of  heaven,  echoed  with  the  songs 
of  Homer  and  Ovid.  They  appear  to  live  and 
move  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance,  which 
suggests  the  idea  of  their  having  been  touched 
by*the  fire  of  the  poet  from  whose  exquisite 
fancy  the  charming  idealistic  creations  arose. 
Several  of  the  adjoining  apartments  contain 
treasures  of  art  by  the  same  hand,  all  exhibiting 
in  fullest  vigour  the  rare  qualities  with  which 
the  artist  was  so  highly  gifted.  In  the  whole  of 
Eaffaelle’s  works  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the 
clearness  with  which  his  intentions  and  senti- 
ments  are  made  apparent  to  the  spectator.  His 
meaning  has  neither  dnbiety  nor  obscurity,  for 
in  his  style  there  prevails  an  amount  of  decision 
which  renders  it  at  once  distinct  and  obvious. 

The  Palace  of  the  Farnese  furnishes  an 
example  of  the  period  subsequent  to  Eaffaelle. 
It  contains  a gallery  decorated  in  fresco  by 
Annabello  Caracci,  the  subject  symbolising 
earthly  and  celestial  loves,  and  is  a fine  specimen 
of  the  Bolognese  school,  which  evinced  an  ambi- 
tion to  attain  to  all  the  qualities  of  excellence 
that  distinguished  the  masters  who  preceded 
them,  and  blending  all  in  artiabio  unity,  in  the 
Carraccis  and  many  of  their  followers  this 
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•reaches  great  perfection,  limited  in  scope,  how- 
ever,  by  the  rules  and  principles  of  their  school, 
which  considered  the  ideal  a secondary  object. 
But  although  it  had  acquired,  by  the  efforts  of 
■its  originators,  such  a high  posiiion  in  art,  this 
type,  in  the  hands  of  inferior  artists,  soon  began 
to  show  signs  of  feebleness  and  speedily 
languished.  For  while  retaining  an  element  of 
religious  thought,  a grossness  of  expression 
gradually  crept  in,  and  a tendency  towards  pro- 
ducing effect  is  plainly  discernible,  this  being 
accomplished  at  the  expense  of  alt  the  true  princi- 
ples,pureemotions, and  the  beautiful  symmetrical 
drawing  which  had  hitherto  distiognished  the 
practice  of  art  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Altogether,  I think  the  frescoes  of  Raffaelle 
and  the  Carraccis  are  the  best  and  most  striking 
illustrations  existing  of  mural  decorative  art,  as 
wrought  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
both  in  respect  of  the  true  poetic  ideal  in  con- 
caption,  and  the  powerful  and  refined  and  beautiful 
manner  of  execution. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  Rospillioso  I saw  Guido’s 
masterpiece,  “ Aurora,”  which  is  so  well  known 
from  the  engraving  of  it  by  Raffaelle  Morgen. 
It  18  a splendid  example  of  the  skilful  handling 
of  luminous  colouring  and  richness  of  poetic 
-expression.  The  triumph  of  light  is  suggested, 
which  in  its  onward  career  swiftly  dispels  the 
darkness  enveloping  the  lovely  landscape,  so 
charmingly  represented,  as  extending  beneath, 
veiled  in  the  haze  of  an  intermediate  light.  It 
is  an  admirable  interpretation  of  the  victorious 
advance  of  the  Goddess  of  Day. 

In  concluding  these  short  sketches  of 
a few  of  the  more  interesting  examples  of 
decorative  art  in  Rome,  without  going  into 
-detail,  I will  merely  refer  to  the  delightful 
work  of  Giulio  Romano  seen  in  the  Villa  Madonna. 
It  is  in  the  style  of  the  Vatican  loggia,  and  is 
executed  in  a most  masterly  manner. 

I have  no  intention  of  attempting  to  enumerate 
the  contents  of  the  picture-galleries  of  the  Roman 
princes  : that  would  be  an  effort  quite  as  much 
beyond  my  power,  if  not  more  so,  as  the 
description  of  the  Vatican  scnlptures  referred  to 
in  a former  part  of  this  paper. 

^ It  is  needless  to  say  more.  But  I am  con- 
vinced that  art  is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  this 
conutry,  and  that  it  will  ere  long  occupy  its  de- 
servedly high  and  proper  place  amongst  us.  And 
I know  of  few  themes  which  should  more  ear. 
neatly  animate  the  ambition  of  all  of  us,  than 
that  of  ardently  aiding  in  its  hearty  and 
healthy  development. 


ASSOCIATION  OP  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND 
SURVEYORS. 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  district  Committee 
for  the  Midlands,  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
and  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors  was  held 
on  Wednesday  morning,  April  i9th,  at  the  Court 
House,  Warwick.  The  Mayor  (Alderman  Nelson) 
presided,  and  there  were  also  present  Mr.  G.  W.  J 
Repton  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Peel,  the  members  of 
Parliament  for  the  borough  j Mr.  E.  Pritchard 
C.E.,  vice-president  of  the  Association;  Dr! 
Wilson,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Mid- 
Warwickshire;  Dr.  Swete,  F.G.S.,  medical 
officer  for  Droitwich;  Alderman  S.  T.  Waokrill 
(mayor  of  Leamington)  ; Aldermen  Tibbits,  M.D., 
and  Glover,  Warwick;  Councillor  Smith,  Alder! 
man  Roden,  M.D.,  Droitwich;  Major  Lempriere, 
R.B,,  Warwick;  Messrs.  T.  Lloyd,  Warwick; 
J.  C.  Mellis,  C.E.,  Kenilworth;  W.  Boon 
Coventry  ; J.  W.  Kirshaw,  F.G.S. ; A.  J.  Ingram’ 
J.  Boddington,  R.  C.  Heath,  R.  Dodd,  F.  Davis, 
A.  Fairlie,  T.  Green,  T.  Warren,  E.  Marshall! 
Smethwick ; and  the  following  members  of  the 
Association;  — Messrs.  P.  Asbmead,  Bristol; 
E.  J.  Parnell,  Coventry;  R.  Davidson,  Learning! 
ton;  T.  T.  Aller,  Stratford-on-Avon;  G.  Cole, 
Hereford  ; G.  F.  Smith,  Milverton  ; B.  H.  Valle! 
Stow-on-tbe-WoId;  C.  Jones,  Ealing;  and  J.  w! 
Pereday,  Wednesbnry.  Letters  of  apology  for 
non-attendance  were  received  from  Lord  Brooke 
Professor  Acland,  the  Mayor  of  Stratford,  Dr! 
Nason,  and  many  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  vice-president,  and 
•engineer  of  the  works  now  in  course  of  con. 
struction  at  Haseley,  then  read  an  extremely 
interesting  paper  “On  the  Warwick  Water 
Supply.”  A number  of  large  and  carefully- 
executed  diagrams  and  sections  which  had  been 
made  by  the  author  of  the  paper  were  nsed  by 
him  to  explain  the  various  works  referred  to. 
The  first  portion  of  the  paper  dealt  with  the 
works  at  present  existing,  and  the  plans  for 


supplying  the  town  with  water  which  preceded 
the  constmetion  of  the  works  on  the  banks  of 
the  Avon. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  postponed  at 
one  point,  and  after  Mr.  Pritchard  bad  explained 
the  plans  of  the  works  at  Haseley,  the  party 
proceeded  in  varions  conveyances  to  the  spot. 
Hero  a careful  inspection  of  the  works  in  coarse 
of  construction  was  made,  and  the  object  sought 
to  be  gained  was  detailed  by  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Dr.  Wilson  said  the  subject  of  the  Warwick 
Waterworks,  new  and  old,  was  not  new  to  him; 
but  be  confessed  he  had  listened  with  a great 
deal  of  interest  to  Mr.  Pritchard’s  paper,  and 
with  no  small  amount  of  pleasure  to  the  lucid 
description  which  he  gave  of  the  works.  He 
need  not  enter  into  details;  bat,  as  medical 
officer  of  health  of  the  borough,  ho  might  make 
a few  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  he  wished  to 
compliment  Mr.  Pritchard  and  the  town  of  War- 
wick on  the  prospect  of  having  a full  and  abund- 
ant supply  of  good  water.  As  Mr.  Pritchard 
had  pointed  out,  the  present  supply  wasabomin. 
ably  filthy,  and  scarcely  fit  to  drink.  He  was,  at 
the  outset,  satisfied  that  the  scheme  for  obtain- 
ing  water  from  the  Haseley  brook  was  a very 
good  scheme;  but  it  appeared  that  it  necessitated 
a large  amount  of  storage,  in  order  to  get  the 
supply  in  dry  seasons,  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  water.  Bub  it  now  seemed  to  him  that 
there  had  been  tapped  a supply  of  water  in  the 
drift  over  the  red  marl,  which,  although  not 
rendering  them  altogether  independent  of  the 
brook  supply,  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  affected 
by  the  rainfall  from  season  to  season.  Dr. 
Wilson  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr! 
Pritchard  for  the  able  paper  he  had  read,  and  for 
the  display  of  drawings  with  which  he  had 
illustrated  it. 

Mr.  C.  Jones  (Ealing),  in  seconding  the  motion, 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  what  he  had  heard 
and  seen  on  his  visit  to  Warwick.  He  was  snre 
It  must  be  pleasnrable  to  all  of  them  to  hear  a 
paper,  like  the  one  just  read,  with  which  they 
could  not  find  fault.  The  remarks  nf  Dr.  Wilson 
with  reference  to  the  dangers  resulting  from  an 
intermittent  supply  of  water  would  commend 
themselves  to  every  mind,  and  the  subject  was 
one  of  the  most  important  they  could  impress 
upon  their  Town  Connoils,  if  they  desired  to  de- 
crease the  labonrs  of  their  medical  friends.  He 
was  also  pleased  to  hear  that  polluted  water 
would  not  be  allowed  to  run  down  to  the  sewer 
outfall  in  such  large  quantities. 

_ The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  pat  to  the  meet- 
ing and  carried. 

The  company  adjourned  to  the  Warwick  Arms 
Hotel  to  dinner. 

The  Mayor  of  Warwick  (Alderman  Nelson) 
presided,  and  a number  of  speeches  were  made. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Australia. — The  Sydney  Morning  Herald  says  : 
“ Our  public  and  private  works  are  nearly  at  a 
standstill  for  want  of  labour,  and  it  has  been 
stated  upon  undeniable  authority  that  10,000 
men  could  find  ready  employment  on  our  rail, 
ways  alone.  There  is  work  for  all,  and  work, 
men  are  getting  higher  wages  in  New  Sonbh 
Wales  than  they  can  obtain  in  England.  Navvies 
are  particularly  in  request,  and  so  much  are  they 
wanted  that  the  Government  have  had  to  extend 
the  contract  time  for  some  of  our  railway  con. 
tractors.  The  Government  pnrposo  spending 
something  like  2,000,000j.  in  constructing  public 

works,— public  woika  that  they  would  commence 
immediately  if  they  could  get  the  men  to  con- 
struct^ them.”  In  the  adjoining  colony  of 
Victoria  the  demand  for  labour  does  not  appear 
to  be  BO  great,  bub  it  is  stated  that  for  ordiuary 
labouring  men  there  is  a fair  amount  of  work 
offering,  different  trades  varying  in  regard  to 
their  demand.  Navvies  employed  on  the  Govern, 
ment  railways  get  9d.  per  hour. 

Barnard  Castle. — The  operative  painters  em- 
ployed at  the  Bowes  Museum,  Barnard  Castle 
have  struck  work.  The  men  demand  an  addi! 
bional  Id.  per  hour,  and  Is.  per  week  “oonsidera- 
^on  money”  when  employed  in  the  oonntry. 
The  contractor  refuses  to  accede  to  the  request, 
and  the  work  is  at  a standstill  in  consequence. 

IJod!»uu.--The  masons  who  were  on  strike  at 
the  new  Military  Centre  have  resumed  work  at 
their  former  prices,  the  contractors  having 
withdrawn  their  demands  for  a redaction.  The 
day  labonrers  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
increase  of  one  farthing  an  hoar  per  diem. 

Bradford. — In  November  last  the  operative 
masons,  bricklayers,  and  labourers  of  Bradford 


gave  their  employers  notice  that  after  the  Ist  of 
May  next  they  would  require  3s.  per  week  ad- 
vance  in  their  wages.  About  three  weeks  ago 
a deputation  from  the  Association  of  Master 
Masons  met  a deputation  from  the  men,  when 
the  former  offered  an  advance  of  Is.  per  week. 
The  men’s  representatives  thereupon  called  a! 
general  meeting  of  the  men  on  the  12th  inst., 
when  a resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  under  33.  would  be  accepted.  On  hear, 
ing  this  the  masters  sent  word  that  if  the  men 
refused  to  concede  anything  there  would  most 
likely  be  a strike.  A meeting  of  the  masters 
was  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  but  the  decision  come 
to  has  not  been  made  known. 

Bromsgrove. — A meeting  of  masters  and  men 
in  the  carpentry  and  joinery  trades  of  Broms. 
grove  was  hold  on  the  15th  inst.,  under  the  pre- 
sidency  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Sanders,  to  consider  the 
present  rate  of  wages  in  Bromsgrove.  There 
was  a good  attendance  of  both  masters  and  men. 
A demand  had  been  made  by  the  men  of  7d.  per 
boar  for  their  work,  66^  hours  to  constitute  tbe 
week’s  work ; but  Mr.  M.  Wright,  on  behalf  of 
the  masters,  said  they  were  unable  to  comply 
with  this  demand,  but  were  willing  to  pay  6d. 
per  hour,  which  the  men  declined  to  accept.  A 
compromise  was  saggested,  it  being  confessed 
that  the  men  were  not  paid  like  men  in  other 
towns ; but  still  it  was  thought  a sudden  rise 
from  5id.  to  7d.  per  hour  would  injare  the  trade, 
and  would  be  unjast  to  those  masters  who  had 
contracts  on  hand  baaed  upon  the  present  prices. 
After  discussion,  the  masters  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  men  to  work  till  Midsummer  at  G^d.  per 
hour,  on  the  understanding  that  7d.  per  hoar  be 
paid  after  that  period. 

Doncaster.— It  appears  that  the  masons  and 
joiners  at  Doncaster  have  applied  to  the  masters 
for  an  advance  of  wages  of  3a.  per  week,  coupled 
with  a reduction  of  working  hoars  averaging 
font  hours  and  a half  per  week.  The  Doncaster 
Gazette  understands  that  the  employers  are 
willing  to  concede  the  money  advance,  but 
demur  to  a redaction  of  the  hours  of  labour.  On 
the  19th  inst.  deputations  of  the  joiners  and 
masons  met  tbe  master  builders.  The  latter 
offered,  to  pay  7|d.  per  hour,  and  to  agree  to  a 
redaction  of  two  hours  per  week,  the  men  to 
work  fifty. two  instead  of  the  forty-nine  hours 
and  a half  per  week  demanded.  The  joiners 
agree  to  these  terms,  but  tbe  masons  could  not 
givo  any  definite  reply  until  they  had  laid  the 
proposition  before  a general  meeting  of  the 
operatives. 

London. — At  a meeting  of  delegates  of  the 
London  building  trade  labonrers,  held  on  the 
19th  inst.,  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
reply  of  the  Master  Builders’  Association,  aa 
given  in  last  week’s  Builder  (p.  392),  and  Mr. 
Kenny,  the  secretary,  was  directed  to  forward 
to  the  Masters’  Association  the  following  resoln- 
tion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  : — “ That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  a deputation  of 
three  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Committee  of 
the  Contra!  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
London,  with  the  view  of  at  once  settling  the 
question  of  the  wages  of  labourers.  Wo  further 
pledge  ourselves  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
said  oonference  ; but  in  case  the  Masters’  Com- 
mittee  refuse  to  grant  an  interview  to  our  depu- 
tation, we  are  ready  and  willing  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  Capital  and  Labour  Committee 
of  tbe  Social  Science  Association  to  arbitrate 
upon.” 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead. — The  painters  em- 
ployed in  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  and  district, 
oame  out  on  strike  on  the  17th  inst,,  for  an 
advance  of  wages.  Three  mouths  ago  they  gave 
notice  to  their  employers  for  an  advance  of  Id. 
per  hour,  and  an  additional  sum  if  they  remained 
in  the  country  at  the  end  of  a week ; bnt  the 
masters  refused  to  comply  with  the  request. 

Berth. — The  house-painters  of  Perth,  after  a 
strike  of  three  hours’  duration,  on  the  17th  iust. 
obtained  an  advance  of  Is.  per  week  on  their 
wages  while  employed  in  the  country. 

Scarborough. — All  the  master  carpenters  and 
joiners  in  Scarborough  have  agreed  to  a resolu- 
tion  “ to  make  no  farther  estimates  or  contracts 
whatever  until  the  present  dispute  of  wages  with 
the  workmen  is  settled.”  Aa  stated  in  the 
Builder  a fortnight  ago,  the  men  demand  an 
advance  from  7d.  to  8d.  per  hour,  but  the  masters 
decline  to  give  more  than  7^d. 

8heephridge.—T!hQ  whole  of  the  carpenters, 
fitters,  and  smiths  employed  in  the  works  of  the 
Sheepbridge  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Derby- 
shire, have  just  received  notice  of  a reduction  of 
12^  per  cent. 

IFiyan.-The  strike  of  the  Wigan  bricklayers 
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for  an  advance  in  their  wages  of  3a.  per  week 
still  continoea.  The  masters  are  making 
strenuouB  exertions  to  fill  the  places  with  non- 
union  men  from  other  towns,  and  have  been  so 
far  moderately  sacoeasful. 

York. — The  operative  painters  of  York  have 
resolved  to  ask  their  employers  for  an  increaae 
of  Id.  per  hour.  The  present  rate  of  wages  in 
the  city  is  6d.  per  hour. 


THE  PROFITS  ON  THE  BERMONDSEY 
BATHS  AND  WASH-HOUSES. 

The  persistent  statements  which  have  recently 
been  made  by  members  of  several  metropolitan 
vestries  and  others,  when  opposing  the  establish- 
ment of  baths  and  wash-houses,  that  these  insti- 
tutions entail  a loss,  and  increase  the  local  rates, 
received  an  emphatic  and  conclusive  contradic- 
tion at  the  meeting  of  the  Bermondsey  Vestry- 
last  week.  A report  was  read  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses, 
stating  that  this  was  the  twenty-third  year  of 
their  existence  in  the  parish,  and  that  they  were 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  that,  notwithstanding 
a very  long  winter,  the  establishment  had  con- 
tinned  in  favour,  and  was  fully  appreciated  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  result  of  the  year’s  work, 
ing  was  that  they  were  enabled  this  year  to  con. 
tribute,  out  of  the  surplus  money  in  the  hands 
of  their  treasurer,  the  sum  of  300L  in  aid  of  the 
poor  rates.  Several  members  congratulated  the 
vestry  npon  the  success  which  had  attended  their 
efforts  in  establishing  the  baths  and  wash-housee, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  would  in 
future  prove  a still  more  fruitful  source  of  income 
than  they  had  yet  been. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  PROPERTY  AT  THE 
WEST  END. 

THE  L.4TE  HR,  WYNN  ELLiS’s  ESTATES. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  valuable  leasehold  estates 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis,  situated  at 
the  West  End,  were  submitted  to  public  com- 
petition  at  the  Auouon  Mart,  Tokeuhouse-yard, 
by  Messrs.  Toplis  & Harding,  auctioneers.  The 
propeity  was  in  twenty.five  lots,  and  consisted  of 
several  leading  business  premises  in  the  great 
West  • End  thoronghfarea,  including  Regent- 
street,  Piccadilly,  New  Bond-street,  Oxford- 
street,  and  Edgware-road,  together  with  man- 
sions in  Grosvenor-place,  Mayfa>r,  Belgrave- 
equare,  and  Hyde  Park.  The  particulars  stated 
that  the  property  produced  a gross  rental  of 
5,200i.  per  annum,  and  it  further  appeared  that 
the  aggregate  ground-rents  in  respect  of  the 
several  properties  amounted  to  the  sum  of  498Z., 
leaving  the  net  rental  at  4,702Z.  The  properties 
were  described  as  being  held  direct  from  the 
Crown,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Lord  Portland,  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  others.  Before  submitting 
the  property  the  auctioneer  stated  that  the  whole 
of  it  was  for  absolute  sale. 

The  first  lot  offered  was  the  perpetnally  re- 
newable lease,  from  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  London,  of  business  premises  in  New  Bond- 
street,  situated  between  Brook-streetaud  Gros- 
venor-street,  ground-rent,  61. , and  let  on  leasefor 
325L  a year;  the  property  was  knocked  down 
for  8,6001.  The  next  lot  was  a leasehold  pro- 
perty  in  Oxford-atreet,  held  from  Lord  Portman, 
at  a ground-rent  of  12Z.  a year,  and  let  at  2501. ; 
it  realised  3,600Z.  Lot  3,  consisted  of  three 
houses  and  shops  in  Oxford-street,  held  from  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
five  years,  at  a ground-rent  of  ICOl.,  and  let  for 
335Z.perannum;  sold  for  1,0301.  Lot4  consisted 
of  business  premises  in  Regent-street  and  the 
corner  of  Jermyn-street,  held  under  a lease  from 
the  Crown  at  a ground-rent  of  SZ.-lls.  per  an- 
nnm,  and  let  on  lease  for  1091.  lOs.  ; sold  for 
2,250Z.  Lot  5,  ahoose  and  shop  in  the  Quadrant, 
Regent-street,  held  from  the  Crown,  and  free 
from  ground-rent,  which  was  held  with  other 
property;  this  property  was  let  on  lease  for 
250Z.  a year,  and  was  sold  for  5,9801.  Lot  6, 
a house  and  shop  in  Piccadilly,  held  from 
the  Crown,  free  of  ground-rent,  and  let  at 
280Z.  per  annum ; sold  for  4,900Z.  Lot  7,  a 
house  and  shop  in  Piccadilly,  adjoining  the  last 
lot— held  from  the  Crown  at  a ground-rent  of 
103Z.  108.  8d.,  and  let  on  lease  for  6661.  per 
annum  ; sold  for  8,150Z.  Lot  8,  a mansion  in 
Grosvenor-place,  held  for  an  nnexpired  term  ol 
thirteen  years,  at  a ground-rent  of  521.,  and  let 
on  lease  for  2801.  per  annum  ; sold  for  2,0801. 
Lot  9.  This  lot  was  described  os  a noble  town 


mansion  in  Curzon-street,  Mayfair,  nearly  equal 
to  freehold,  being  held  for  860  years  at  the 
nominal  ground-rent  of  19Z.  193.,  and  let  for  320i. 
per  annnm;  sold  for  6,6001.  Lot  10,  a town 
residence  in  Chapel-street,  Belgrave-equare,  held 
from  the  Duke  of  Westminster  at  the  low  ground- 
rent  of  41.,  and  let  on  lease  at  130Z.  per  annum ; 
sold  for  1,8201.  Lot  11,  a town  residence  in 
Great  Cumberland-place,  Hyde  Park,  held  from 
Lord  Portland  at  a ground-rent  of  321,,  and  let  for 
3401.  per  annum ; sold  for  2,880Z.  The  next  lot 
was  described  as  a town  residence  in  Hyde  Park- 
square,  at  the  corner  of  Hyde  Park-street,  held 
for  an  unexpired  term  of  fifty-eight  years,  at  a 
ground-rent  of  18Z.,  and  let  for285Z.  It  was  sold 
for  5,0401.  The  remaining  lots  consisted  of 
business  premises  and  bouses  in  Beruers-street, 
Oxford  - street  ; Edgware  - road,  Marylebone  ; 
Nottinghftm-plaoe, Marylebone;  Motoomb-street, 
Belgrave-square;  Claverton-street,  Pimlico;  and 
Mount-street,  Grosvenor-sqaare.  Also  the  lease- 
hold town  residence,  in  Cadogan-place,  Belgrave- 
square,  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis 
himself,  at  a rental  of  1701.  The  remainder  of 
the  lease,  which  has  only  a few  years  to  run,  was  j 
sold  for  420Z.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the  day’s 
sale  amounted  to  71,2101. 


COPIES  OF  TURNER’S  DRAWINGS. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  drawings  by  Turner  at  the 
National  Gallery,  part  of  his  bequest,  which  can 
be  seen  only  by  special  application.  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  applied  himself  to  train  a copyist,  and  has 
succeeded,  he  says,  “ in  enabling  him  to  produce 
fac-similes  so  close  as  to  looklike  replicas, — fac- 
similes which  I mast  sign  with  my  own  name 
and  his,  in  the  very  work  of  them,  to  prevent 
their  being  sold  for  real  Turner  vignettes.” 

We  have  seen  a number  of  these  copies  at 
148,  New  Bond-street,  and  failed  to  get  much 
pleasure  out  of  them.  We  are  compelled  to  say, 
we  feel  with  the  Times,  that  “ they  produce  an 
impression  singularly  unlike  that  derived  from 
seeing  the  real  works  of  Turner.  In  some  of  the 
vignettes  the  copyist  may  be  said  to  have  caught 
something  of  the  flush  of  rainbow-tinted  light, 
which  is  Turner’s  own  ; but  generally  the  work 
is  stiff,  feeble,  and  wanting,  as  it  must  be,  in 
native  feeling  and  inspiration.” 

It  occurs  to  us  to  ask,  moreover,  under  what 
circumstances  this  contemplated  wholesale  pro- 
doctiou  of  fac-similes  is  permitted.  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  so  conscientious  a man  that  we  have  no  donbt 
it  is  all  perfectly  right  and  proper;  but  as  no 
such  proceeding  is  allowed  in  respect  of  other 
works  in  the  collection  belonging  to  the  nation, 
the  question  forces  itself  upon  us. 


MACKLIN’S  AGE. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Maoklin’s  House 
gays: — Permit  me  to  thank  Dr.  Doran  for,  and 
to  reply  to,  bis  courteous  letter.  An  edition  of 
“ Their  Majesties’  Servants,”  published  in  1865 
(p.  311) , states  ” I have  somewhere  read  that 
at  five-and-thirty  Macklin  could  not  read  per- 
fectly, but  at  eight  or  nine  he  played  Monimia," 
&Q.  Having  read  of  clever  actors  unable  to  read 
or  write  who  committed  their  parts  to  memory 
by  hearing  others  read  them,  I did  not  accept 
the  latter  statement  as  necessarily  casting  doubt 
upon  the  former. 

With  regard  to  Macready’s  Memoirs,  I have 
always  considered  those  who  repeat  a statement 
witbont  the  expression  of  a doubt  as  sanctioning 
it,  if  not  directly,  indirectly. 

The  age  of  Macklin  was  a subject  of  contro- 
versy when  he  was  alive.  It  is  common  to  re- 
gard extraordinary  things  incredulously  now,  and 
it  was  so  then,  when  disproving  or  demonstrating 
facta  were  to  be  obtained  with  comparative  ease. 
Yet  the  extraordinary  age  of  Macklin  for  some 
few  years  previously  to  bis  death  was  not  denied  ; 
and  the  remarkable  facts  associated  with  the  first 
months  of  his  existence,  calculated  to  impress 
upon  many  memories  tbe  date  of  his  birth, 
appear  to  have  been  well  known  in  Dublin 
when  he  was  quite  a young  man.  Moreover, 
none  of  those  numerous  personal  friends  who 
were  familiar  with  him  in  bis  old  age,  including 
those  who  wrote  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  deaths 
considered  it  necessary  to  support  with  any 
special  evidence  tbe  statement  of  his  singularly 
great  age.  They  treat  it  as  an  accepted  indis- 
putable fact. 

I have  in  an  old  magazine — upon  which  I can- 
not  just  now  place  my  hand  - some  explanatoiy 


reference  to  the  coffin. plate  of  Macklin  contra- 
dicting the  tomb-stone  inscription  ; and  it  may  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  (who  is  not, 
however,  the  most  reliable  autbority),  in  his  well, 
known  work  ” Nollekens  and  his  Times,”  has  the 
following  : — 

” It  is  a very  remarkable  fact,  that  when  he 
(Macklin)  died,  the  persons  who  conducted  his 
funeral  differed  widely  as  to  his  age;  and  the 
coffin-plate  was,  on  that  account,  left  blank, 
though  many  persons  had  been  applied  to  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  period  of  his  birth.  My 
amiable  friend,  the  late  Thomas  Grignon,  at- 
tended  the  funeral,  and  just  as  the  men  were 
lowering  the  coffin  into  the  vanlt,  a letter,  con- 
taining a copy  of  the  register  of  his  birth,  was 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  chief  monrner,  whe 
immediately  took  outhispen.knifeand  scratched 
upon  the  blank  space  107.” 

Mr.  James  Thomas  Kirkman,  of  the  Honour- 
able Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  who  had  access  te 
Macklin's  papers  after  his  death,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  a biographical  account  of  him, 
and  attended  his  fnneral,  says  : — 

“Mr.  Charles  Macklin  was  born  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1690,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  107 
years,  two  months,  and  ten  days.”  This  gentle- 
man gives  the  names  of  those  who  attended  tbe 
funeral  as  mourners ; they  were  twelve  in  number, 
but  that  of  Thomas  Grignon  is  not  amongst 
them.  Mr.  Kirkman  records  a conversation 
which  he  bad  with  Macklin  in  1796 — the  year 
preceding  that  of  bis  death— of  which  the 
following  is  part : — 

“ Query. — I understand  you  were  at  Drary- 
lane  Theatre  last  night  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  sir;  I was  there. 

Q. — Yes,  sir,  the  newspapers  of  this  morning- 
take  notice  of  it . 

A. — Do  they  ! 

Q. — Yes,  sir.  The  paragraph  runs  thus: — 

‘ Amongst  the  numerous  visitors  at  Drury -lane 
Theatre  last  night,  we  observed  the  Duke  of 
Queensbury  and  the  veteran  Macklin,  whose 
ages,  together,  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety. six.’ 

Mr.  Macklin. — The  Duke  of  who  ? 

A. — The  Duke  of  Queensbury,  sir. 

Mr.  Macklin. — I don’t  know  the  man.  The 
Duke  of  Queenahnry  ! The  Duke  of  Queena- 
bury  ! Oh,  ay,  I remember  him  now  very  well. 
The  Duke  of  Queensbury  old  ? Why,  sir,  I 
might  be  his  father  ! ha!  ha!  ha!” 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  pieces  of 
evidence  from  various  sources  in  great  number, 
all  tending  to  support  the  statement  as  to 
Macklin’s  wonderful  age. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  evidence  of 
the  tombstone  should  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
coffin-plate;  and  I think  they  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  most  of  yonr  readers. 

I am  sorely  tempted  to  go  on  quoting,  but 
refrain.  I am  proud  to  have  interested  an 
author  like  Dr.  Doran,  from  whose  works  I have 
often  derived  pleasure  and  profit. 


“TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS.” 

SiR^ — Such  is  tbe  heading  of  an  advertisement 
appearing  in  last  week’s  Builder,  seeking  “plans 
for  erection  of  school  buildings,  with  residence,” 
in  accordance  with  School  Board  requirements. 

I presume  this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  the  present  value  set  upon  special  architectural 
training  by  the  general  public.  An  architect 
appears  to  be  simply  a limning  machine  for 
producing  plans  to  order,  and  is  held  to  be  no 
better  fitted  for  the  task,  so  far  at  least  as  pro- 
fessional training  goes,  than  “others.”  Very 
naturally,  in  the  case  referred  to,  the  Board  “do 
not  bind  themselves  to  accept  any  of  tbe  plans 
furnished,  but  the  person  whose  plans  may  be 
accepted  will  be  paid  a reasonable  charge  for  the 
same.” 

Now,  if  the  Board  needed  dress-coats  or  official 
robes,  one  can  hardly  imagine  them  addressing 
themselves  to  others  than  tailors  for  providing 
these,  as  how  faulty  soever  tbe  fit  of  regular 
craftsmen  of  the  needle  occasionally  may  be, 
“others,”  — to  wit,  hair-dressers,  market, 
gardeners,  or  the  like, — could  hardly  be  expected 
to  succeed  better,  even  though  willing  to  try  at 
half  price,  or  at  any  remuneration  which  the- 
Board,  having  first  approved  the  garments,  might 
deem  reasonable. 

Special  training  is  all  right  in  the  tailoring 
business,  the  public  appreciates  its  utility  there  : 
how  comes  it,  then,  that  the  virtue  of  a speciality 
in  architecture  is  so  ignored  ? Is  apprenticeship 
to  our  craft  ail  a hoax,  or  is  there  too  small  a 
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sensibly  the  lump  of  empiricism  that  is  covered 
by  the  style  of  " architect  ” ? A profession  so  easy 
of  access  may  readily  have  its  ranks  orovrded 
with  unqualified  and  unprincipled  practitioners 
whose  ignorant  bungling,— not  to  say  dishonour- 
able  conduct, — can  bring  discredit  on  the  entire 
corps,  in  the  judgment  of  a public  possessing  no 
ready  test  of  individual  qualification  to  apply, 
and  too  busy  or  too  careless  to  discriminate  for 
itself  between  just  and  worthless  pretensions. 

A recognised  position  is  surely  as  fairly  due  to 
the  constructor  of  a nation’s  buildings,  as  to  the 
conductor  of  its  law  suits  or  the  adviser  in  its 
diseases,  but  can  only  be  the  result  of  recognised 
skill  • and  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  skill, 
and  of  testing  it  where  existing,  may  worthily 
claim  serious  attention  at  the  approaching  Con- 
ference of  Architects. 

If  a College  of  Architecture,  with  compulsory 
esaminatiODs  and  diploma,  be  really  impracticable 
(though  I confess  I see  no  reason  for  this  which 
might  not  equally  have  weighed  against  estab- 
lishing  the  colleges  of  surgeons  and  physicians)  — 
if  the  architectural  profession  must  always  be  an 
open  one  for  all  comers,— then  by  all  means  let 
the  public,  whose  health,  comfort,  and  purse  suffer 
doubtless  thereby,  get  some  set-off,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  patent  medicine  vendors,  publicans, 
auctioneers,  and  pawn-brokers,  let  a licence  on 
payment  of  a smart  duty  be  granted  to  each 
architectural  practitioner. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  needs  a hint 
as  to  this  source  of  revenue  from  a very 
numerous  class  following  an  inviting  and  lucra- 
tive pursuit,  who,  ns  their  education  has  coat  (or 
^ least  need  have  ocet)  them  nil,  ought  not  to 
feel  a payment  of  a dozen  guineas  or  so  annually 
any  hardship,  seeing  that  solicitors  are  similarly 
taxed  after  long  years  of  expensive  pupilage  and 
^ard  examinations.  But  if  the  trifling  impost 
ahould  deter  some  adventurer  who  now  turns  to 
architecture  as  a cheap  refuge  in  lieu  of  other 
calling,  or  even  if  it  shonld  haply  retain  for  a 
ftw  brief  years  longer,  in  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion of  assistant,  some  rashly  aspiring  pupil 
newly  released  from  his  articles,  but  still  fast 
bound  in  chains  of  ignorance  and  inexperience,  to 
whom  incurring  expense  may  seem  more  for- 
midable  than  incurring  responsibility,  neither 
public  nor  profession  would  suffer  much  thereby, 
in  the  opinion  at  least  of 

A Cou.vrar  Fellow  E.I.B.A. 


Absolutely  to  exclude  from  consideration  four  oat 
of  the  seven  plans  because  the  designers  were 
honest  enough  to  state  that  a sum  for  execution 
not  much  in  excess  of  the  above  amount  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  a building  containing  their 
requirements  and  of  proper  character. 

Starting  with  this  injustice  by  throwing  aside 
the  consideration  of  such  plans  altogether,  and 
this  under  the  chairmanship  of  a man  accustomed 
to  public  work  and  who  onght  to  have  known 
better,  the  Vestry  next  proceeded  to  adopt  as 
the  approved  design  what  I venture  to  affirm  no 
capable  judge  will  deny  is  the  icorst  of  the  whole 
number  sent  in,  not  only  as  respects  design, 
execution  of  the  drawings  and  arrangement,  but 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  instructions  in 
several  particulars. 

The  injustice,  however,  does  not  stop  at  this 
point.  Having  settled  to  give  the  work  to 
“ Cavendo  Tutus”  (a  Hampstead  firm,  and 
nearly  allied  officially  with  the  district),  it  is 
then  agreed  to  give  the  remaining  premiums, 
not  over  the  whole  of  the  other  designs,  but  to 
those  who  had  conformed  to  the  impossible  con- 
dition  of  an  honest  and  properly-constrncted 
building,  and  keeping  the  cost  under  lO.OOOi. 
It  shonld  be  added,  that  it  was  openly  stated  in 
the  vestry  that  the  accepted  design  would  re- 
quire various  alterations  in  execution,  and  the 
local  surveyor  estimated  that  it  could  not  be 
executed  for  less  than  over  11,0001.  It  ought 
also  to  be  stated  that,  by  a strange  coincidence, 
the  second  premium  was  allotted  to  a design 
emanating  from  a Hampstead  architect. 

Now,  sir,  after  this  plain,  unvarnished  tale, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  sense  of  honour, 
fairness,  or  justice  of  the  vestry  of  Hampstead, 
or  rather  that  majority  who  so  acted,  who  can 
allow  men  to  be  at  all  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  preparing  designs  with  no  real  intention  of 
considering  them  at  all;  who  are  lowering  by 
their  conduct  the  respect  which  shonld  be  enter- 
tained for  public  men;  and  who  are  justifying, 
from  their  chairman  downwards,  those  charges 
which  are  freely  and  often  made  against  the 
vestries  of  the  metropolis  ? 

A Competitor. 


quanlitiea.  The  word  ” shonld"  conveyed  the  idea  that 
It  was  optional  whether  they  should  give  them  np  or  not. 

Hu  Honour  said  he  took  quite  a different  view  of  the 
question,  and  asked  why  the  plaintiff  had  forwarded  the 
bills  of  quantites  of  the  sewerage  works  P 
Plaintiff ; It  was  a mistake  on  my  part. 

For  the  dofeoce,  Mr.  Barlow  contended  that  plaintiff 
had  no  right  to  claim  the  money,  as  he  had  failed  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Local  Board. 

The  Judge  took  the  same  view,  and  nonsuited  the 
plaintiff,  and  allowed  the  defendants’  coats. 


BRISTOL  CATHEDRAL. 

TEEReetoration  Committee,  " feeling”  (as  they 
say)  “ that  what  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of 
the  porch  may  be  repeated  in  respect  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  work,  which,  like  the  porch, 
has  been  freely  treated  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  architect,  and  thus  having  no  security  what- 
ever  to  what  extent  their  work  may  be  further 
mutilated,  have  felt  themselves  obliged  to  dis- 
continue  their  labours.” 

No  one  appears  now  to  defend  the  figures  that 
■were  set  up;  the  complaiut  of  the  Restoration 
Committee  seems  to  be  narrowed  to  this,  that 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  should  have  objected 
earlier,  and  should  have  adopted  milder  means 
to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  images.  It  has 
been  an  unpleasant  affair,  and  has  doubtless 
caused  pain  to  some  worthy  people.  For  all 
that,  if  it  shonld  tend  to  check  the  use  of  quiet 
Romanising  measures  now  going  on  throughout 
the  country,  under  the  guise  of  artistic  decora. 
tioD,  the  great  body  of  English  people  will  give 
hearty  thanks  to  Dean  Eiliott, 


THE  BRISTOL  ARCSiEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tee  Earl  of  Ducie  presided  over  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Archaeological  Society  in  the  Lecture  Theatre 
of  the  Bristol  Museum  and  Library,  on  the 
2l8t  inst.  There  was  a large  attendance. 

The  Secretary  (Dr.  Hallett)  read  the  report 
of  the^  Provisional  Committee,  which  remarked 
that  history  and  archmology,  whether  as  regarded 
knowledge,  method,  or  culture,  might  be  said 
to  have  taken  a new  departure,  and,  to  use  an 
ordinary  expression,  the  spirit  of  history  ap. 
peared  to  be  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  age. 
The  organising  expenses  had  been  considerable, 
but  wonld  be  covered  by  the  entrance  fees,  with 
a very  handsome  surplus. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  proposed 
the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Sir  William  Guise  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  supported  by  Mr.  G.  T,  Clark,  of  Dowlais, 
and  carried  unanimonsly. 

On  the  motion  of  Earl  Ducie,  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  Watt,  M.P.,  Sir  William  Guise  was 
elected  president  of  the  Society,  and  the  first 
general  meeting  was  fixed  to  be  held  at 
Gloucester.  Other  speakers  afterwards  ad- 
dressed the  meetiug. 


CONCRETE  ROOFS. 

Sir, — Your  querist  “M.  D.,”in  last  week’s  issue, 
should  make  the  roof  of  pyramidal  form,  average 
thickDes8  6iD.,witb  oneor  two  bands  of  wrought 
iron  near  the  base  to  prevent  chance  of  thrnst 
on  the  walls.  Akceitectus, 


KILN  FLOORS. 


HAMPSTEAD  VESTRY  HALL, 

SiRj  May  I ask  a little  space  in  yonr  paper 
for  the  consideration  of  a few  facts  connected 
with  this  recent  competition,  not,  I fear,  that  the 
result  can  be  altered  by  any  statement  of  mine, 
for  that,  apparently,  was  a foregone  conclusion 
from  the  first,  but  because  such  a course  as  that 
recently  taken  onght  to  be  widely  exposed,  and 
to  state  that  if  those  of  the  competitors  who 
were  treated  as  I was  will  join  with  me,  we  will 
take  counseTs  opinion  and  see  whether  the 
Vestry  cannot  be  made  legally  liable  for  the 
costs  and  time  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the 
designs. 

When  the  architects  were  invited  to  compete 
a very  full  and  elaborate  list  of  detailed  require- 
ments  was  contained  in  the  instructions,  and  it 
was  merely  added  the  Vestry  did  not  consider 
the  cost  should  exceed  10,0001, 


Sir,— In  your  ieauo  of  Saturdavlast  joa  say  “Mr  J 
Woods  proposes  to  make  mak-kiln  tiles  of  cast-iron,  wUh 
fine  holes  tapering  upwards  from  broad  openings.’’  ’ This 
is  exactly  at  they  have  been  made  of  clay  in  the  Buckley 
district  for  at  least  100  years,  so  that  there  is  nothing  new 
in  the  shape,  at  any  rate ; and  as  to  the  material,  I a^ 
told  that  iron  has  been  tried  before,  but  not  with  sati: 
factory  results.  Most  people  allow  that  sweeter  broad 
made  in  brie  c ovens  than  in  iron  ones,  and  the  same 
applies  to  drying  or  firing  malt.  John  M.  Gibson. 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Tredegar. — At  a meeting  of  the  Tredegar 
Local  Board,  on  the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  John  Williams, 
of  Llantriasant,  was  elected  surveyor  to  th© 
Board,  at  a salary  of  1501,  per  annum.  There 
were  twelve  candidates. 

Winchester. — Mr.  J.  H.  Duckinfield  has  been 
appointed  assistant  surveyor  to  the  Winchester 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 


COMPETITIONS. 


ACTION  BY  A CONTRACTOR  AGAINST 
A LOCAL  BOARD. 

DEPOSITS  ON  BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

Is.iAC  Anwell,  Liverpool,  contractor,  brought 


tractor, 

action  (tried  at  the  Wigan  County  Court)  against  the 
Pemberton  Local  Board  fur  51.  6s.,  the  amount  deposited 
with  the  defendants’  clerk  pending  the  receipt  from 
plaintiff  of  a dond  fide  tender  for  the  construction  of 
the  Pemberton  Waterworks,  which  tender  was  delivered 
in  due  coarse  as  required  by  the  said  defendants. 

Mr.  Wood  appeared  for  the  plaintill’  and  Mr.  Barlow 
for  the  defendants. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Barlow  objected  to  the  ease  pro- 
eeding,  inasmuch  as  the  usual  month’s  notice  given  to 
local  authorities  of  theinteution  to  take  proceedings  had 
not  been  given  the  defendants. 

His  Honour  sustained  the  objection;  bat,  on  his 
Honoar's  suggestion,  Mr.  Barlow  consented  to  the  case 
being  tried  on  its  merits. 

Id  opening  the  case,  Mr.  Wood  said  that  in  December 
last  the  defendants  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  execution 
of  the  Pemberton  sewerage  and  waterworks,  and  the 
plaintiff  agreed  to  tender  for  the  works.  Each  contractor 
was  required  to  deposit  61.  68.,  or  101.  lOs.  if  they  desired 
to  tender  for  both  works,  with  the  clerk,  pending  the 
receipt  of  a bond,  fide  tender,  and  it  was  also  stipulated 
that  the  bills  of  quantities  “ should ’’ bo  returned  with 
the  tenders.  Plaintiff  forwarded  tenders,  and  along  with 
the  tender  for  the  sewerage  works  be  sent  the  bills  of 
quantities,  but  be  did  not  send  the  bills  of  quantities 
along  with  his  tender  for  the  waterworks.  The  Local 
Board  at  once  gave  him  the  51,  6a.  deposited  on  account 
of  the  sewerage  works,  hut  they  refused  to  give  him  bis 
deposit  on  account  of  the  waterworks  until  he  delivered 
up  the  bills  of  quantities,  which  he  refused.  Plaintiff 
alleged  that  according  to  the  custom  in  existence  among 
contraotors,  the  LocalBoard  had|no  right  to  the  bills  of' 


CRayton  Hospital  and  Wahefield  General  Dis. 
pensary.—Oa  the  Ist  of  March  twenty-one 
designs  were  submitted  for  the  proposed  new 
hospital  and  dispensary.  Three  out  of  the  num- 
ber were  selected,  and  the  committee  have  given 
their  award  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  Bakewell,  of 
Leeds,  and  two  premiums  of  501.  each  to  Mr. 
G.  G.  Hoskins. 

Derby  Free  Library. — With  reference  to  th© 
statement  made  in  last  week’s  Builder  (p.  392), 
on  the  authority  of  a Derby  paper,  that  th© 
designs  are  ” on  e.xhibition  ” in  the  Guildhall,  w© 
have  been  requested  to  say  that  while  it  is  true 
that  they  are  arranged  in  the  Guildhall,  “ as  yet 
they  are  only  onview  to  the  committee.” 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wyke. — On  the  let  inst.  a new  infants’  school 
in  connexion  with  Wyke  Church  was  formally 
opened  by  a tea  and  entertainment  being  given. 
The  school  is  situated  at  Storr-hill,  and  has  been 
built  to  supplement  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  the  National  School.  The  large  room  is  44  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  with  class-room,  18  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and 
lavatory.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  160 
infanta,  and  the  cost  has  been  8101.  The  arohi 
tect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Howorth,  of 
Hipperholme ; and  the  contractors  for  the 
mason’s  work  were  Messrs.  Holdsworth  Brotbers,^ 
of  Wyke. 

Birmingham. — The  memorial. stones  of  a new 
Sunday  school  in  connexion  with  Palmer-streefc 
Congregational  Chapel,  Birmingham,  were  laid 
on  the  10th  inst.  The  site  of  the  school  is  at 
the  corner  of  Watery-lane  and  St.  Andrew-streefc. 
The  coat  of  the  building,  with  the  necessary 
fittings,  is  estimated  at  2,5001.  The  style  is 
Gothic,  and  the  materials  used  will  be  briok,^ 
with  stone  dressings.  The  school  will  consist  of 
central  hall  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  class-rooms  at 
each  side.  Eight  of  the  class-rooms  will  be  on 
the  ground-floor,  their  dimensions  being  12  ft.  by 
9 ft.  Six  of  the  rooms  will  be  above,  and  are 
reached  from  the  gallery  which  runs  round  three- 
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Bides  of  fte  hell.  There  are  to  bo  f 
entraaces  for  boys  and  girls.  The  hall  will  be 
warmed  by  a heating  apparatna.  A library  w. 
be  added,  and  infants  to  the  number  of  150  will 
be  provided  for  in  a detached  school.  The  main 
school  will  accommodate  500  children.  The 
whole  of  the  internal  woodwork  will  be  of  stained 
and  varnished  deal.  Mr.  George  Ingall  ^ the 
architect,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Walter 

Brooks.  , r,  1.  1 

Brighouse.  — The  old  chapel  and  scbooi^ 
belonging  to  the  United  Methodist  Free  Chorch 
at  Brighouse  having  been  felt  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  present  requirements  of  that  body  at 
Brigbouse,  it  has  been  determined  to  build  a 
new  chapel  and  Sunday-school  on  a site  in 
Bethel-street.  The  plana  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Eogeraon,  architect,  Brighouse,  The 
Bohool  will  bo  two  stories  high,  providing  accom- 
modation  for  800  scholars,  and  having  the  large 
assembly-room  upstairs,  with  eight  class-rooms 
below,  and  an  infants’  class-room,  a leotnre-room, 
and  two  tea-rooms.  The  cost  will  be 
The  contracts  have  been  let  to  Messrs.  L.  & W. 
Crowther,  masons  ; Mr.  William  Helliwell,  joiner ; 
Mr.  George  Shaw,  plasterer,  Mirheld  ; Mr.  J. 
Marshall,  plumber;  Mr.  D.  Smithies,  slater;  and 
Messrs.  Hirst  & Barraclough,  painters.  Two 
memorial  stones  of  the  schools  were  laid  on  the 
15th  inst.  „ 

King  Cross.— The  Methodist  .New  Connexion 
Bohool  at  King  Cross,  Yorkshire,  is  approaching 
completion.  The  class-rooms  are  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  the  large  room  in  the  upper  story. 
Messrs.  Leemiug  & Leeming  are  the  architects, 
Mr.  Culpanwas  the  mason,  and  Mr.  Dyson  the 

New  Wesleyan  Boboola  have  just 
been  completed  at  Eckmgton.  They  will  ac- 
commodate 700  children,  and  have  cost  .i,UUUL 
Mr.  Kent,  of  Chesterfield,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Fidler,  of  Eokington,  was  the  contracts. 
The  woodwork  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  G. 
Stevenson,  Eckington.  _ 

Poole.— On  the  11th  inst.  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  of  a building  to  be  used  church 
and  Sunday  school,  and  tobe  named  St.  Aldhelm  b. 
The  site  is  near  the  Bourne  Valley  Pottery,  m 
the  parish  of  Parkstone.  The  building  will  be 
in  the  plain  Gothic  style,  aud  the  work  of  its 
construction  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  k. 
Knight,  of  Westbourne.  It  is  to  be  6o  ft.  long 
bv  19  ft.  wide,  and  seating  accommodation  wBl 
be  provided  for  about  150  persons.  The  estimated 
cost,  is  1,2001. 

STAINED  GLASS. 


AsTibourn.— The  largo  foorteenth-century  east 
window  of  Ashbouru  Church,  Derbyshire,  and 
eucb  of  the  earlier  windows  as  have  not  already 
been  completed,  are  to  be  filled  in  with  painted 
glass.  The  execution  of  the  work  has  been  en- 
trusted  to  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham. 

WestmiU.—A-  new  stained-glass  window  has 
inst  been  put  in  the  tower  of  Westmih  Chnrcb, 
Herts  by  Messrs.  Burlison  & Grylls,  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Robert  Hyde  Greg,  of  Coles  ; the 
Bnbjeot  is,— Our  Lord  conversing  with  the  sisters 
of  Bethany.  , , , 

Farnsfield.—k  stained-glass  window  has  been 
olaced  in  the  parish  church  of  Farns^ld,  in 
memory  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  H.IL  Wilkins. 
The  window  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell.  There  is  an  upper  detached  trefoil  window, 
which  is  filled  with  the  hand,  the  lamb,  and  the 
dove  as  emblems  of  the  sacred  Trinity.  The 
main  light  consists  of  a double  lancet.  In  these 
severally  are  placed  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and 
6b.  Andrew.  , . . , -a 

Huish  Episcojpi.—A.  new  stained  glass  window 
has  been  placed  in  the  east  window  of  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Huish  Epiacopi,  by  Mr.  H.  Cbaries 
Lane,  of  Middleton,  Sussex,  in  memoiyof  several 
relatives.  In  the  centre  is  the  crncifix,  on  the 
riaht  being  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John, 
and  the  two  Marys  on  the  left  side.  It  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 

Bottesford.~A  window  in  the  north  Bide  of  the 
chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bottesford,  has 
iuat  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  Norman,  second  son  of  the 
rector  of  the  parish.  The  snbjeot  of  the  paint- 
ing  is  Abraham  ofi'ering  up  his  son  Isaac.  In  the 
left  compartment  is  represented  Abraham  with 
the  fire  in  his  hand,  accompanied  by  his  son 
Isaac,  bearing  the  wood  for  the  burnt  offering. 
In  the  right  compartment  Isaac  is  represented 
bound  on  the  altar  upon  the  wood.  The  uplifted 
hand  of  Abraham,  armed  with  the  knife  to  slay 
the  victim,  is  arrested  by  tbe  angel  of  the  Lord ; 


behind  is  the  ram  caught  in  a thicket  by  bis 
horns.  In  the  centre  above  the  representation  is 
a portrait  of  the  deceased,  and  beneath,  two 
angels  are  represented  supporting  a scroll,  on 
which  is  inscribed  a text. 

jVeyiishani.— The  tower  window  of  the  parish 
chnroh  of  Keynaham  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  window  consists  of  four  lights,  with 
tracery,  and  is  of  the  Perpendicular  order.  In 
the  centre  lights  are  figures  of  John  the  Baptist 
(to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated) , and  our  Lord 
as  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  the  outer  lights 
Moses  and  Elijah  are  depicted.  In  the  orna- 
mental portion  of  the  window  there  is  canopy 
work  with  grisaille  basements.  Tbe  tracery  is 
filled  with  angels,  one  of  whom  holds  an  inscribed 
scroll.  The  window  is  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Bell  & 

Son,  of  College-green,  Bristol,  and  is  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Warry,  of  Keynsbam.  „ , , 

Bradford. — Tbe  east  window  of  St.  Marks 
Church,  Bradford,  which  is  reputed  the  largest 
in  the  town,  has  jast  been  filled  with  parted 
glass  from  a design  obtained  by  a competition  of 
artists,  and  carried  out,  at  a cost  of  4001.,  by 
Mr.  Barnett,  of  Newcaatle-on-Tyne.  Mr.  B. 
Hammond,  of  Manningham,  is  the  donor  of  this 
window.  The  figures  introdneed  are  all  of  life 
size.  In  the  arrangement  of  tbe  painted  glass 
of  this  large  church  the  architects  (Messrs. 
Walford  & Pollard)  have  persistently  discarded 
all  canopy  or  tabernacle  work,  allowing  the 
figures  to  ocoopy  the  entire  space  of  each  light; 
and  in  this  large  window  of  Mr.  Barnett’s  two 
subjects  (the  Lord’s  Sapper  and  our  Lords 
Commission  to  His  Apostles)  are  made  to  extend 
across  the  whole  window. 

£,,0  _A  stained-glass  window  has  been  pre- 
Bented  to  Eye  Church,  Suffolk,  by  Mrs.  Rampling, 
as  a memorial  of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  Horace 
Rampling.  The  subject  is  the  Ascension.  The 
window  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne.  , , , 

Buxton.— A.  stained-glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  new  baptistery  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Buxton,  by  Messrs.  Ballantine  & Sons,  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  represents  Christ  receiving  and  bless- 
ing little  children.  Beneath  tbe  window  is  a 
tablet  to  tbe  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Dickson, 
carved  bv  Mr.  Ash,  of  Buxton. 

TFooIui'ic/i.— A stained. glass  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  north-east  corner  of  St. 
George’s  Garrison  Chnroh,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Colonel  Milward.  The  window,  which  is  at 
the  further  end  of  the  left  gallery,  represents  tbe 
Passover.  . , . 

Ashford.— The  five  lights  of  the  middle  division 
of  the  large  window  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel  of  Ashford  parish  church  have  been 
filled  in,  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Bnrraud,  with  a 
design  in  stained  glass  repressnting  tbe  Ascen- 
sion  of  Our  Lord,  in  memory  of  Mary  J.  Field 
and  Geo’-ge  Whitlock. 

Long  Sutton.— The  large  chancel  window  of 
tbe  parish  church,  which  was  for  several  years 
partly  filled  with  stained  glass  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Bailey,  is  now  completed  by  the 
Vicar,  the  Rev.  Edward  Leigh  Bennett,  assisted 
by  the  subscriptions  of  a few  parishioners.  Tbe 
two  compartments  of  the  window  now  finished 
illustrate  a series  of  subjects  portraying  the 
leading  incidents  in  the  life  of  Our  Saviour,  and 
are  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes. 

KebdeaBridje.— The  windows  of  the  chancel 
of  St.  James’s  Cbnrch,  Hebden  Bridge,  have  just 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne.  A life-size  figure  of  Our  Lord 
upon  His  cross  occupies  the  centre  light  of  the 
triplet  window  in  the  east  wall.  The  fignre  has 
a light  back-ground  broken  into  squares,  filled  in 
with  tbe  sacred  monogram,  the  cross,  the  crown, 
&c.  In  the  dexter  light  stand  figures  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  John,  and  in  the  sinister  light 
those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James.  Towards  the 
head  of  each  of  the  outer  lancet-lights  are  placed 
figures  of  angels  with  censers,  one  in  each  hand. 
At  the  foot  of  the  window  are  three  medallions, 
filled  in  respectively  with  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
John  tbe  Baptist,  tbe  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and 
Our  Lord’s  lament  over  Jerusalem.  In  tbe 
south  wall  are  two  two-light  windows.  Tbe  first 
is  charged  with  the  subjects  of  the  Trans- 
fitniration,  the  request  of  St.  James  and  St. 
John,  Our  Lord  by  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  St. 
James  and  St.  John  reproved  by  Oar  Lord.  The 
subjects  of  the  other  windows  are  the  raising  of 
Jairus’s  daughter,  and  the  calling  of  St.  James 
and  St.  John. 

Lincoln.— A three-light  stained-glass  window 
for  tbe  south  aisle  of  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
Lincoln,  has  just  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  Ward  & 
, Hughes.  The  subject  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 


Uxlridge.— The  stained-glass  window  which 
has  been  placed  in  tbe  chancel  of  St.  Margaret’s 
Church,  Uxbridge,  to  tbe  memory  of  the  late 
Rev.  Charles  Parker  Price,  for  many  years  vicar 
of  the  parish,  was  disclosed  to  view  on  Easter 
Sunday.  The  centre  light  contains  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion,  and  tbe  left  and 
rif'ht  respectively  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross  and 
the  Appearance  of  Oar  Saviour  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene  in  the  Garden.  The  work  was  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Fassuidge  & Son,  of  St.  Andrew  s,  who 
obtained  the  design  from  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott. 
The  total  cost  was  over  2001. 

Stone.— A.  new  stained-glass  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  parish  church  of  Stone,  near 
Dartford,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  C._  A. 
James,  who  was  at  one  time  curate  of  the  parish, 
and  who  died  through  an  illness  contracted  near 
Lake  Nyanza,  in  Africa,  where  he  was  exploring. 
The  window,  which  is  the  result  of  public  sub- 
Bcription,  was  executed  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  New- 
oastle,  and  represents  scenes  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord.  , ,, 

Holford.— The  east  window  of  the  recently  re- 
stored chancel  of  Holford  Church  has  just  been 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  centre  light  re. 
presents  the  Crucifixion,  the  Magdalene  kneeling 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross;  in  the  northern  light  are 
the  mother  of  Oar  Lord  and  tbe  two  Marys  ^d 
the  centurion  ; and  in  the  southern  light  St.  John, 
St  Peter,  Joseph  of  Arimatbroa,  and  two  Roman 
soldiers.  This  part  of  the  work  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraod,  & Westlake,  of  London. 
The  two  small  windows  at  the  sides  are  filled 
with  quarried  glass  from  Messrs.  Powell  & Son  s 
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Solid  Oeomotry.  By  Peecivai.  Piiost  M.A.  A 
new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  the 
treatise  by  Frost  and  Wolstenholme.  Vol.  i. 
London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1875. 

The  author  has  included  in  the  first  volume 
those  portions  of  solid  geometry  which  are 
useful  in  the  stndy  of  physical  subjects,  re- 
serving  for  a second  volume  those  parts  which 
are  chiefly  interesting  as  pure  geometry.  To 
the  understanding  of  this  book  tbe  student 
Bhould  bring  a complete  knowledge  of  all  the 
ordinary  processes  adopted  in  the  case  of  plane 
geometry.  

Practical  Plane  Geometry.  By  E.  S.  BuKCHErr. 
London  and  Glasgow : William  Collins,  Sons, 

& Co.  1876. 

Here  are  some  three  or  four  hundred  geometric 
figures  drawn,  and  if,  in  the  title,  “ practioa 
means  graphical,  then  the  subject  is  fully  treated. 
The  problems  are  not  demonstrated  analytically. 

A few  useful  geometric  figures  are  apP‘\®“ 
in  illustration  of  the  design  of  euoaustio  tile 
patterns  and  of  window  tracery. 

Progressive  Lessons  in  Applied  Science.  PaH  III. 
Trigonometry,  Fision,  Surveying  Instrummts, 
By  Edward  Sang,  F.R.S.E.  London  and  New 
York  : E.  & F.  N.  Spon.  1875. 

This  is  a book  of  principles,  and  deserves  atten- 
tive study.  The  author  follows  a mixed  method 
of  demonstration,  partly  algebraical  and  partly 
arithmetical,  and  by  diagrams,  and  extends  his 
research  to  the  border  of  physical  science.  _ A 
study  of  the  lessons  on  vision  and  on  surveying 
instruments  will  be  a very  useful  introduction 
to  books  which  define  practice  more  than 
principles. 

The  Principles  and  Pmetiee  of  Levellinj.  By 
F W.  Simms.  P.G.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  London  : 
Lockwood  & Co.,  V,  Stationers  Hall-oourt. 
1875. 

This  is  tke  sisth  edition  of  a well-known  book, 
to  which  are  added  practical  ejamples  tor  setting 
ont  railway  curves  by  Mr.  Henry  Law,  and  the 
field  practice  of  laying  ont  circular  carves  by 
Mr  John  0.  Traatwine.  The  figure  of  the  earth, 
the  general  principles  of  levelling,  and  of  the 
oonstrnction  of  levelling  mstramenta  are  flrat 
described;  then  the  practice  “““j 

pntation  of  earthwork,  road-making, 
widths  foronttingsand  ““ 

ont  railway  carves,  with  tables  of  ^ 

ordinates  of  onrves,  and  of  long  “5“^. 
complete  set  of  tables  of  lines  and  tangents  , 
with  seven  plates  containing  a 
section,  a working  J 

sections  of  tbe  Highgate  Archwayroad. 
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Cowhonsep. — In  towns  where  the  Pablic 
Health  Act  is  enforced  the  Local  Authority  will 
not  permit  houses  of  any  description  to  be  erected 
unless  the  plans  are  first  submitted  and  approved 
by  them.  The  width  and  height  of  each  room 
and  the  sanitary  and  ventilation  requirements 
are  strictly  adhered  to.  Is  it  not  equally  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  sinitary  condition  of  animals 
who  contribute  produce  so  essentially  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  rising  population  ? 
Spacious,  well-drained,  and  ventilated  cowhonses 
improve  the  health  and  condition  of  the  cattle, 
and  to  a great  extent  prevent  those  diseases 
among  them  which  afflicted  the  country  and 
caused  the  high  price  of  meat.  If  the  Govern, 
ment  would  bring  in  a short  Bill  empowering 
Local  Authorities  in  every  parish  and  district  to 
enforce  sanitary  measures  in  farm  buildings,  by  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  premises,  and 
restrictions  as  to  the  character  of  the  buildings, 
we  should  hear  less  of  epidemics  among  cattle, 
and  the  production  would  be  increased  in  quan- 
tify  and  quality. — Hkney  Gaktside. 

The  British  Museum. — A Parliamentary 
paper  relating  to  the  British  Mueenm  states 
that  the  total  number  of  persona  admitted  last 
year  to  view  the  general  collections  (exclusive  of 
readers)  was  523,317,  including  3,514  admitted 
on  Monday  and  Saturday  evenings,  from  six  to 
eight  o’clock,  from  the  8th  of  May  to  the  15th  of 
August.  The  number  of  visits  to  the  reading- 
room  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  research  was 
105,310,  giving  an  average  of  360  daily,  and  each 
reader  consulted  on  an  average  thirteen  volnmes 
per  diem.  There  were  added  to  the  library 
during  the  year,  36,786  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
of  which  1,731  were  presented,  7,223  received 
in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  English  copyright, 
539  received  under  the  international  copyright 
treaties,  and  27,293  acquired  by  purchase.  In 
tho  department  of  prints  and  drawings,  12,861 
acquisitions  have  been  made  during  the  year, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  obtained  by 
purchase  at  the  sale  of  the  Galichon  collection  in 
Paris. 

Exhibition  of  Costumes.— A novel  exhibi- 
tion  has  been  opened  to  the  public  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Palace  Company,  having  offered  prizes  for  the 
best  costumes  in  certain  specific  classes  of  ladies’ 
dresses,  and  Sir  Edward  Lee,  the  manager  of 
the  company,  to  whom  the  matter  was  entrusted, 
having  called  to  his  aid  the  services  of  Mr.  D.  A. 
Lorie,  many  of  the  leading  West  End  and  City 
firms,  as  well  as  others  in  the  provinces,  have 
given  support  to  the  project,  and  have  contri- 
bated  valuable  materials  that  are  calculated  to 
make  the  display  incidental  to  it  an  interesting 
one.  The  exhibition  is,  it  may  be  observed,  con- 
fined to  British  firms,  and  the  object  of  the  pro- 
moters is  to  give  prizes  for  the  most  elegant 
productions,  that  will  combine  good  taste  with 
economy.  The  judges  are  Madame  Stephanie 
Koper,  Court  costumier,  Somerset-street,  Port- 
man-square  j Messrs.  T.  & H.  Sutton,  of  St. 
Paul’s-churcbyard,  wholesale  costumiers  j and 
Messrs.  Selinconrt  & Coleman,  Cannon-street. 

Ossett  Waterworks.— On  Monday  evening, 
the  24th  inst.,  the  Ossett  Local  Board  met  for  the 
first  time  since  the  election.  Mr.  M.  Patter. 
BOD,  C.E.,  of  Dewsbury,  attended,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  following  tenders  should  be 
accepted,  subject  to  certain  conditions  as  to 
security  Contract  No.  1. — Construction  of 
covered  reservoir  at  Gawtborpe,  Mr.  Isaac 
Marsh,  Castlcford.  Contract  No.  2. — Cast-iron 
pillars  and  girders  for  above,  Messrs.  W.  & J. 
Cardwell,  Dewsbury.  Contract  No.  3. — lO-in. 
cast-iron  pipes,  Messrs.  Shillito  & Harrison, 
Wakefield.  Contract  No.  4. — Cast-iron  pipes, 

9 in.  and  under,  Messrs.  Warner,  Waldnok,  & 
Co.,  London.  Contract  No.  6. — Sluice-valves, 
hydrants,  &o.,  Messrs.  Blakeborough  & Sons, 
Brighonse.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  the 
whole  of  the  works  will  be  let  for  about  15,500?., 
or  400?.  below  the  engineer’s  estimate. 

Another  Arbitration  Case  at  Bradford.— 
Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt,  of  London,  surveyor  under  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  recently  sat  at  Bradford  to 
assess  the  value  of  three  shops  in  Westgate, 
with  warehouses,  buildings,  and  1,041  yards  of 
laud,  beloDgiug  to  the  Governors  of  Bradford 
Grammar  School,  and  required  by  the  corpora- 
tion for  street  improvements,  has  awarded  the 
owners  7,2001. 


Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — On  the  20th  inst.,  a lecture  upon 
“ The  Functions  of  Art  Criticism  ” was  delivered 
by  Mr.  George  Fraser,  before  this  Society.  The 
ohair  was  taken  by  Dr.  John  S.  Phene.  The 
lecturer  stated  that,  broadly,  the  chief  function 
of  art  critioism  was  to  guide  and  develop  the 
public  taste,  and  rather  to  encourage  the  appre- 
ciation  of  great  work  than  the  condemnation  of 
poor  work.  He  sketched  briefly  what  be  oon- 
sidered  the  present  hopeful  condition  of  musical 
and  literary  taste  in  this  country,  attributing  it 
to  the  familiarity  which  all  classes  are  able  to 
enjoy  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  greatest 
poets  and  mneicians,  and  the  consequently  wide 
understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which 
musical  and  literary  criticism  are  based;  and  in 
conclusion  he  showed  that  the  chief  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  making  strict  art-criticism  effective 
in  its  function  of  improving  the  artistic  taste  of 
the  country  was  the  limited  nature  of  the 
facilities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  great 
works  of  the  old  masters.  A disenssion  ensued. 

Pall  of  Floor,  Portsmouth. — Avery  lament, 
able  accident  occurred,  on  tho  26ch  inst.,  at 
the  new  offices  which  the  Portsmouth  Gas  Com- 
pany  are  erecting  in  the  Commercial-road,  Land- 
port.  The  floors  are  constructed  of  concrete 
between  iron  girders  ; and  at  about  a quarter  to 
eight  in  the  morning  a party  of  six  men  were  on 
the  basement  removing  the  shores  which  were 
supporting  the  ground  floor,  A number  of  them 
had  been  taken  away,  when,  without  a moment’s 
warning,  a considerable  portion  of  the  floor  gave 
way,  burying  five  of  the  workmen.  The  site 
being  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  town, 
plenty  of  assistance  was  at  once  at  hand,  and  on 
the  men  being  extracted,  two, — Mr.  Fish,  clerk 
of  the  works,  and  John  Stickland,  a labourer, 
who  had  only  commenced  working  on  these 
premises  an  honr  before, — were  dead,  and  three 
others, — named  Cleaves,  Cassingham,  and  Car- 
penter, — were  seriously  injured.  We  shall  be 
anxions  to  learn  the  precise  construction  of  the 
floor. 

Street  Cleansing  and  Watering  at  West- 
minster.— At  a meeting  of  the  Westminster 
District  Board  of  Works,  held  on  the  2lBt  inst., 
the  Streets  Cleansing  Committee  submitted 
tenders  for  street  cleansing,  watering,  and  dust- 
ing,  for  a period  of  one,  two,  and  three  years, 
from  the  8th  of  July  next.  There  were  five 
tenders,  and  the  committee  recommended  the 
acceptance  of  Messrs.  Cookaon’a  tender  for 
8,800?.  per  year  for  a term  of  three  years.  Com. 
plaints  were  made  of  the  high  prices  contained 
in  the  tenders,  The  chairman  said  the  Board 
drew  them  on  themselves  by  not  taking  the  work 
of  the  district  under  their  own  management, 
and  he  hoped  that  before  long  they  would  be  in 
a position  to  do  it.  After  an  explanation  from 
the  surveyor  of  the  increase  iu  the  amounts,  and 
a statement  that  the  contract  conld  be  terminated 
after  due  notice,  the  recommendation  was 
adopted. 

The  High  Wycombe  Free  Library  and 
Institute. — The  new  bnildings  for  the  High 
Wycombe  Free  Library  and  Institnte  were 
opened  on  the  18th  inst,  Mr.  J.  H.  Raffety,  of 
Wycombe,  is  the  archlteob,  and  Messrs.  Silver  & 
Son,  of  Maidenhead,  were  engaged  as  contractors. 
The  buildings  are  substantial  and  commodious, 
and  are  well  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  have  been  designed.  They  consist  of  two 
large  rooms  and  a recreation. ground,  and  there 
are  committee.rooms  set  apart  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  The  lower  story  will  be  used  as  a 
free  library,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of 
the  combined  institutes.  For  this  boon  the  town 
is  mainly  iudebted  to  Mr,  J.  0.  Griffits,  Q.O., 
Recorder  of  Reading,  who  ia  a native  of 
Wycombe. 

A New  (?)  Cement. — The  following  recipe 
is  asserted  to  produce  a cement  of  very  superior 
character  for  nniting  stone,  and  resistinty  the 
action  of  water.  It  becomes  as  bard  as  stone, 
is  unchangeable  in  the  air,  and  resists  the  action 
of  acids.  It  is  made  by  mixing  together  19  lb. 
of  sulphur  and  42  lb.  of  pulverised  stoneware 
and  glass.  The  mixture  is  exposed  to  gentle 
heat  until  the  sulphur  melts,  when  the  mass  is 
stirred  until  it  has  become  thoroughly  homoge- 
neons,  and  is  then  run  into  moulds,  and  permitted 
to  cool.  When  required  for  use,  it  is  heated  to 
248’  Fahrenheit,  at  which  temperature  it  melts, 
and  may  be  employed  in  the  usual  'manner.  At 
230’  Fahrenheit  it  becomes  as  hard  as  stone,  and 
preserves  its  solidity  in  boiling  water. 


The  Royal  Academy  and  Art  Education 
in  England  and  France.— On  Tuesday,  the 
9bh  proximo,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  will  call  attention 
to  the  position  of  art  education  in  England,  and 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  and  its  neglect  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
unanimously  recommended  by  a royal  commie- 
sion  5 and  will  move  an  address  to  her  Majesty, 
praying  that  there  be  laid  before  Parliament  a 
copy  of  a lato  report  on  the  direction  of  the  fine 
arts  in  France,  made  by  M.  Edouard  Charton  to 
the  French  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  j and 
also  praying  that  she  will  cause  her  represents, 
tives  at  the  European  Courts  to  report  on  the 
present  attitude  of  the  State  towards  the  fine 
arts  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 

Whitechapel  and  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Act. — Mr.  Daniel  Cubitt-Nichols,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Home  Secretary,  on  the  21st 
inst.,  held  an  inquiry  respecting  a scheme  pro- 
moted by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  under 
the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  with 
reference  to  the  Whitechapel  and  Limehouae 
districts.  Mr.  Grantham,  M.P,,  who  appeared 
for  the  Metropolitan  Board,  stated  that  the  area 
proposed  to  be  affected  comprised  about  acres 
of  land,  on  which  were  crowded  at  the  present 
time  414  dwellings,  containing  4,350  occupants. 
The  not  cost  of  the  improvement  scheme  was 
estimated  at  54,4007.  A largo  amount  of  evidence 
was  given  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 

New  Tweed  Warehouse,  Galashiels. — 
For  some  time  past  a new  tweed  warehouse  has 
been  in  course  of  erection  on  the  Back-road, 
Galashiels,  for  Messrs.  Munro,  Laidlaw,  & Co. 
The  building  is  upon  quite  a new  plan  for  tweed 
warehouses  in  Galashiels,  having  a frontage  of 
35  ft,,  and  running  back  toward  the  houses  in 
Stirling.atreet  for  40  ft.  It  is  built  of  freestone, 
with  polished  belt,  and  ia  three  stories  in  height. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  and  the 
mason  and  joiner  work  is  being  executed  by 
Mr,  Main  and  Mr,  Wilson  respectively. 

New  Temperance  Hall  at  Guildford. — A 
new  Temperance  hall  was  opened  at  Guildford 
on  Easter  Monday.  It  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  the 
large,  or  main,  hall,  is  capable  of  seating  350 
persons.  It  has  convenient  entrance  lobbies, 
and  there  is  a smaller  hall  or  club-room  which 
will  accommodate  120  persons,  and  a library 
which  will  hold  from  ten  to  twenty.  There  is 
also  a kitchen,  and  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  holding  tea  or  other  meetings.  Mr. 
Wonnacott,  of  Farnham,  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Swayne  the  builder,  Tho  total  cost  ia  about 
1,900?. 

Tree  Roots  Choking  Drains. — A corre- 
spondent of  a country  paper  says  : — “ A cure  for 
this  evil  is  coal-tar.  I have  had  recourse  to  it 
with  entire  snocess.  In  nsing  it  I mixed  it  with 
sawdust  to  the  consistency  of  ordinary  building 
mortar,  A layer  of  this  was  spread  on  the- 
bottom  of  the  drain;  on  this  the  drain-pipes 
were  set,  and  then  carefully  covered  all  over 
with  the  tar-mortar.  If  the  work  is  carefully 
performed,  and  the  mortar  applied  in  sufficient 
quantity, — say  1^  in.  thick  all  round, — I can 
guarantee  success.” 

Kent  Archaeological  Society. — It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  counoil  of  this  Society  have 
determined  to  hold  their  annual  meeting  for 
1876  at  Gravesend,  when,  beyond  the  usual 
excurbions  into  the  neighbourhood  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  and  examining  such  archmo- 
logical  objects  of  interest  as  abound  in  the 
vicinity,  a temporary  museum  will  be  formed, 
and  the  congress  continued  over  the  space  of  two 
days.  The  month  of  July  has  been  selected  for 
this  purpose. 

New  Life-boat  Station  at  Seabrook,  near 
Hythe.  — Mias  Hannah  de  Rothschild  has  just 
presented  a new  life-boat  to  the  united  boroughs 
of  Hythe,  Sandgate,  and  Folkestone.  The  boat- 
house has  been  erected  from  the  plans  and  ape- 
cifioations  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke,  honorary 
architect  to  the  Institution,  on  a convenient  site, 
about  midway  between  Hythe  and  Saudgate,  the 
ground  being  readily  granted  by  the  War  De- 
partment. 

The  Richmond  Water  Supply. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Richmond  select  vestry,  on  the  18th 
inst.,  a communication  was  read  from  the  publio- 
Works  Loan  Commissioners,  stating  that  they 
' had  resolved  to  lend  the  Local  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  28,000?.,  on  the  security  of  the  rates, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  artesian  well, 
opposition  to  which  has  now  been  withdrawn 
by  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Waterworks 
Company, 
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B-ink  at  Aldershott. — A riok  170  ffc.  in 
length  and  54  ft.  in  breadth  has  been  opened  in 
Alderahott.  The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  Eggarj 
the  bnilder,  Mr.  Seabright.  The  floor  waa 
entrusted  to  Mr.  W.  Hirst,  the  manager  of  the 
Brunswick  Eock  Aaphalte  Companj  (Limited), 
and  during  the  week  there  has  been  abundance 
■of  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  is  performed  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

Pall  of  Vaulting,  Rouen. — Part  of  the 
vau’.ting  in  the  transept  of  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Gervais,  Rouen,  has  fallen,  and  four  persons 
hate  been  injured.  The  vaulting  was  damaged 
by  a storm  last  month,  and  waa  undergoing 
repair.  The  disaster  is  attributed  to  the  in- 
complete setting  of  the  cement  used. 

Srussels  Exhibition,  1876. — It  ia  oflioislly 
announced  that  his  Mnjesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  will  in  person,  on  the  25th  of  June 
next,  open  the  exhibition  of  hygienic  and  other 
means  and  appliances  for  the  saving  and  pro- 
tection of  life. 

The  Pronch  Universal  Exhibition.  — A 
competition  ia  invited  for  the  design  of  the  build- 
ing intended  to  be  erected.  Sketches  only  are 
asked  for,  and  the  premiums  are  small. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  at  the  corner  of  Little 
Alie-street  snd  Lambeth-street,  Whitechapel.  _ Mr. 
Frederick  C.  ifotley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  W.  Barrett:— 

Moreland  & Niion £2,935  0 0 

Peters 2,925  0 0 

Lawranee  ^,,805  0 0 

Greenwood  & Sons 3,120  0 0 

Newman  Mann 2,418  0 0 

Macey 2,281  0 0 

Mortcr 2,297  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villa  residences  at  Wands 
vrorlh-coramon.  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Notley,  architect : — 
Hayworth  (accepted) £1,750  0 0 


Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson, 


For  alterations  to  the  Victory,  Kingsland-rosd,  for 
Mr.  H.  Wooder,  Mr.  J.  Q-.  Needham,  architect 
Cole  (accepted). 


For  a homestead  on  Tar  Farm,  Sonth  Leigh,  Oxford- 
lire,  for  Mr.  James  Mason.  Mr.  William  five,  archi- 
tect:— 

Dover  £3.300  0 0 

Wilkins  2,9''8  0 0 

Bartlett  (accepted) 2,750  0 0 


For  a homestead  on  Green  Farm,  Eynesham,  Oxford- 
shire, for  Mr.  James  Mason.  Mr.  William  Eve,  archi- 
tect 

Bartlett  £2,576  0 0 

Wilkins  2,318  0 0 

Dorer  (accepted) 2,338  0 0 


For  a Farm-house  on  Tar  Farm,  Sooth  Leigh,  Oxford- 
shire, for  Mr.  James  Mason.  Mr.  William  Eve,  archi- 
tect : — 

Dover  £2,000  0 0 

Bartlett  1.960  0 0 

Wilkins  1.803  0 0 

. Snell  1,741  0 0 


For  Board  School  at  Darenth,  near  Dartford,  Kent,  for 
School  Board  for  Darenth.  Mr.  William  Eve,  archi- 
tect 

Lockyer £520  0 0 

Blake  (provisionally  accepted)  ...  476  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  vi'la  and  stables  at  Baekhursl-hill, 
for  Mr.  Thos.  King.  Drawings  by  the  Nations!  Co- 
operative Builders  and  Contractors'  Society  (Limited). 
Mr.  Thos.  F.  M'Cormick,  manager: — 

National  Co-operative  Builders’ 

Society  (accepted)  £1,400  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a cottage  in  the  Half-acre,  Brent- 
ford. Mr.  John  W.  Smithies,  architect : — 

Barnes  £336  14  0 

Beauchamp  (accepted) 359  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  first  portion  of  annular  brick- 
kilns, Burton-road,  Lincoln,  for  Messrs,  ^wan,  Brothers, 
S Bourne.  Messrs.  Godden  & Son,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Binns  £1,564  15  0 

Clipeham  995  0 0 

Martin  & Sims  (accepted) 979  0 0 

Taylor,  002  6 0 

For  two  houses  and  shops  at  Croydon  : — 

Ridge  & Kingsland,  accepted. 


Now  Ready,  the  THIRTT.THIRD  VOLUME  of 

THE  BUILDER"  (bound),  for  the  year  1875, 
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CLOTS  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers, price 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  Ofice,  will  be  hound  at  a cost  of  Four  Shil- 
lings each. 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Testu 
MOMALS  left  at  the  Offi^ce  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  he  reseivedfor  the  current 
weeh's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clOCk  p.m. 
on  T3URSDAY. 


CHARGES  FOR 

'‘■^^ANTED”  ADYERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under ds,  fid. 

Each  additioual  Hue  (about  ten  words)  Os.  fid. 

BITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . 23.  fid. 

Each  additioiml  line  (about  ten  words) Ot.  fid. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

'■THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  dirKt  from  the  Office,  to  re-Identa 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  Ills,  per  atinuiu. 
Papable  iit  .Idvance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  toramounts  under  Ss.  Any  larger  sum 
•hould  be  remitted  by  llouay  Order,  payable  at  the  Poal  Offlee, 
Klng-etreet.  Coveut-garden.  W.O.  to  DOUULAS  FOUKDUtNIER. 


For  farm  premises,  Blsston. 
architect 

Barnes 

Herbert 

Neale  & Bon  

Halliday  &.  Cave  


For  Somorby  Board  Schools, 
architect; — 

Barnes  £1,819 

Kitchen  k Tidd 1,553 

Neale  1,550 

Hayes 1,500 


...  £2,050  0 0 
i,045  0 0 
....  1,990  10  0 
....  1,889  12  0 

Mr.  E.  W'.  Johnson, 


For  two  cottages,  Kettering.  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson, 
architect ; — 

Henson  £457  0 0 

Wilson  .,  433  0 0 

Bellamy 431  0 0 

Barlow  410  0 0 

Sharman 390  0 0 

For  new  sewers,  ic.,  in  Rockingham-road  estate, 
Kettering.  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  surveyor : — 

Payne  & Son £713  0 0 

Henson  780  0 0 

Barlow  . 740  0 0 

Gibbons.  530  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  a house  and  stabling, 
with  entrance-lodge,  at  Chislehurst,  for  Mr.  J.  C. 
Schroeter.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Moye,  architect : — 

Punnett  & Sons £2,895  0 0 

Adcock  3,947  0 0 

Grover  (accepted)  2,513  0 0 


For  restorations,  &c.,  at  Tadworth  Conrt,  Surrey,  for 
Ir.  W.  G.  Heaihcote.  Quautitiea  not  supplied : — 

Cr.  Lead.  Front. 

Hards £s,055  £93  £473 

Batchelor 3,691  ......  100  413 

Sharpington  4 Co 3,636  130  615 

Jarret  3,-520  50  600 


For  Alton  water-works.  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley, 
engineers  = — 

Contract  No.  1.— For  cast-iron  pipes : — 

T.  Read  & Co £1,047  0 9 

Contract  No.  2. — For  well,  pumping  establishment, 
reservoir,  and  main. laying  :— 

Bugbird  £3,130  0 0 

Contract  No.  3. — For  engines,  boilers,  and  pumps : — 
Hetherington  4 Parker £1,047  10  0 

For  two  houses  at  Morley-road,  Lewisham,  for  Mr. 
Edward  Phillips.  Mr.  Wm.  6.  Banks,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Griffiths ; — 

Eaton  £3,800  0 0 

Faulkner 2,637  0 0 

Parnacott  2,575  0 0 

Rider  & Son 2,563  0 0 

Sharpe  4 Everard  3,540  0 0 

Hammond 2,294  0 0 

Marriage 2,230  0 0 

Staines  4 Son  3,173  0 0 

Barnes 1,876  0 0 


For  sinking  well,  constructing  a pumping  establishment 
and  reservoir,  and  for  laying  and  jointing  water-mains,  at 
Alton,  Hampshire.  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley,  eegi- 
neers  : — 

Lefevre  £4,300  0 0 

Young  4 Co 4,214  0 0 

Bugbird  (accepted) 3,-180  0 0 

Goodenough 3,438  0 0 

Coker  3,075  0 0 

Sibsey  3,800  0 0 


Batb  Stone  of  beet  quality. 
SANBELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qaarrymon  and  Stone  Merchante. 

Liat  of  Prices  at  tbe  Qaarriea  and  Dep6t8| 
alfio  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  tbe  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  CorsLam,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
QBual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar 
Plastering  finished  in  much  leas  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  oement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21i-,  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Aspbalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODAST  & GO. 
Office ; 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Accepted  for  rebuilding  HLcklsne  Mills,  Batley,  York- 
shire, for  Messrs.  Michael  Sheard  4 Sons  : — 

Brier,  Sons,  4 Wilson  (masons)  £6,923  19  7 
Bagshaw  4 Sons  (ironfounders)  4,293  7 6 
WiUana  (carpenter  and  joiner)  2,190  11  1 

Rawathorne  (slater)  499  0 0 

Morton  (plasterer) 326  11  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  E.-T.  F.  JI'C.-W.  C.  B.— Dr.  D.-J.  W.B.-A.  G.  H.— T.  C.  C.— 
J.  R.— F.  A.  E.— G.  E.— X S— J.  B.— W.  B.— J.  P.— E.  P.— A 
Labourer  (the  solid  column  would  bs  greatly  tbe  atronger,  but  the 
quantity  of  metal  formed  luto  aboUowcoluoiu.aud  therefore  of 
large  diameter,  would  be  stronger  still).— F.  J.  W.  (write  to  the 
secretary  for  particulars  ). 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addresses. 

autements  of  factr.  lists  of  lenders,  Ac.  n 
hy  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
publication. 


For  new  billiard-room,  4c.,  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
tavern,  Hoiton.  Mr.  Wra.  C.  Banks,  architect : — 

Parnacott £375  0 0 

Steed 


Sharp  4 Everard... 


337  0 0 


For  air-tight  show-case  to  shop-front,  Nos.  65  and 
36,  Hoondsditch.  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Banks,  architect. | 

Drew  £161  0 0 

Smith,  Brothers  148  0 0 

Yeo 133  0 0 

Somerville  4 Smith 127  15  0 


For  alterations  to  the  Sir  George  Osborn's  Head,  Old 
Moutagne-s'reet,  Whitechapel,  fur  Mr.  D.  Zoscblag. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Needham,  architect : — ■ 

Cole £595  0 0 

Judd  4 Hawkings  497  0 0 

Lall  (accepted) 318  0 0 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  aJl  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Clynderwen,  B.S.O.  [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Usnufuturera  of 


CHARLES  ®COLLINCE'S0  p'aTENt”^ 

pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

'-^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

md  IMPBOVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  borough  road, 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

Patentee  of  DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS, 

ALSO  OF 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  REFLECTORS  for  GAS,  LA3IP3,  LANTERNS,  &c. 
for  the  LI3IE,  ELECTRIC,  anil  MAGNESIUM  LIGHTS. 


N.B. — Reflectors  made  to  any  Shape  or  Pattern  for  Scientific  or  auy  other  purposes. 
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2'he  Recent  Check  to  the  Increase  of  London. 


H E subject  of  the 
growth  and  c.'ctension 
of  the  metropolis  is 
one  that  cannot  fail 
to  pre-occupy  the  ar- 
chitect, no  less  than 
the  sanitary  reformer. 
It  is  one  that  has  re- 
peatedly been  dis. 
enssed  in  our  pages. 
From  time  to  time 
we  have  taken  ooca. 
eion  to  mark  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
great  city  is  extending  its  streets  and  squares; 
to  calculate  what  length  of  street,  if  reduced 
^0  a single  line,  is  built  per  year  or  per  week  : 
and  to  indicate,  on  the  map  of  Middlesex,  where 
the  outskirts  of  London  may  be  expected  to 
lie  in  ten,  in  twenty,  or  in  thirty  years.  In 
most  of  the  calcnlations  which  either  we  onr- 
eelves  or  other  writers  on  the  sabject  have 
recently  made,  the  rate  of  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  thus  of  accommodation,  has  been  taken 
at  the  allowance  of  a duplication  of  the  popula- 
tion  in  the  period  of  forty  years.  Indeed,  a dis- 
position was  shown,  on  the  face  of  the  statistical 
-returns  on  the  last  occasion  that  we  took  to 
investigate  them  with  reference  to  this  subject, 
rather  to  an  increase  than  to  a redaction  in  that 
portentous  rate  of  growth. 

We  are  nowin  possession  of  information  whioh 
shows  that  a sensible  check  has  been  interposed 
on  this  rate  of  increase.  It  may  not  be  the  case 
that  the  extreme  point  has  been  touched.  It 
may,  or  may  not,  be  the  case  that  the  check  is 
anything  more  than  temporary.  But  the  subject 
is  so  important  to  all  concerned  in  building,  that 
it  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  analysis. 

The  highest  rate  of  activity  attained  by  the 
builder  in  London  was  about  the  years  1S62  to 
18Gi.  In  two  years,  then,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  for  the 
Metropolis,  no  fewer  than  35,1G3  new  houses 
were  built,  being  at  the  rate  of  17,581  per 
annum.  These  houses  formed  825  new  streets, 
and  ten  new  squares,  giving  a total  length  of 
161  miles  of  streets  and  squares, — or  eighty-two 
miles  per  auQum.  We  regret  that  the  numbers 
that  we  have  before  us  are  not  given  for  each 
year.  Two  or  three  years  are  lumped  together, 
BO  that  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  which  year  was 
actually  the  most  busy.  From  1861  to  1867  the 
number  of  houses  built  was  48,565.  This  gives 
an  average  of  16,155  per  annum.  The  year 
1867-1868  is  given  alone.  The  number  for  this 
year  was  15,933.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the 
extreme  point  of  activity  was  attained  between 
1862  and  1867,  although  we  cannot  as  yet  pnt 
the  finger  on  the  exact  year.  But  when  vie 


remember  the  mirk  May  of  the  year  1866, 
and  the  terrible  financial  earthquake  that  shook 
city  and  country  with  the  fate  of  the  house  of 
Overend,  Gnrney,  & Co.,  we  think  some  light  is 
thrown  on  the  reason  of  the  movement  which 
becomes  apparent  from  an  analysis  of  the  figures 
tabulated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police.  Up 
to  1865,  so  far  as  the  figures  before  us  go,  the 
increase  of  the  metropolis  was  not  only  steady, 
but,  on  the  whole,  was  slightly  increasing  from 
year  to  year.  The  advance,  as  measured  by 
house-building,  from  1849  to  1866  was  enor- 
mous. The  annual  increase  may  be  said  to 
have  doubled.  From  1849  to  185  4,  a period 
of  five  years,  <40,743  new  houses  were  built 
in  London.  This  gives  an  annual  rate  of 
8,143  houses.  From  1854  to  1862  there  was 
a decline  in  activity.  Tbs  annual  rate  sank  to 
6,618, — the  total  number  for  the  six  years  in 
question  being  52,949.  We  have  seen  how 
largo  was  the  increase  in  the  three  following 
years.  Thus,  while,  as  before  remarked,  we 
are  not  able  to  detect  the  exact  iiiarima 
and  minima,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  ex- 
treme  activity  of  the  builder,  as  compared 
with  bis  greatest  elaoknea?,  has  been  as  three  to 


fairly  consider  that  at  least  18,000  honses  have 
been  added  to  London  in  a single  year  of  great 
commercial  activity. 

Since  February,  1870,  at  which  time  a dif- 
ference  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  manner 
of  keeping  the  accounts,  there  has  been  a steady 
decrease  in  the  number  of  booses  annnally  added 
to  the  metropolis.  The  number  for  1867-8  was 
13,963.  That  for  the  next  two  years  is  per- 
plexed by  the  change  of  month  above  mentioned. 
In  1871  8,693  houses  were  built.  Greater  ac- 
tivity was  evinced  in  1872,  possibly  in  anticipa- 
tion of  some  stringent  measures  for  protecting 
the  public  health  as  likely  to  be  passed  in  that 
year’s  session.  In  this  exceptional  year  11,179 
houses  were  built.  In  1873  the  number  was 
7,687,  and  ia  1874  it  was  7,764,  The  number  of 
3,542  bouses  are  tabulated  as  “now  being  built”  j 
bat  as  the  month  daring  which  the  enumeration 
was  made  is  not  stated,  we  do  not  gain  so  much 
light  from  these  figures  as  might  otherwise  be 
the  case.  The  total  number  of  houses  built 
from  1849  to  1874, — that  ia  to  say  in  a quarter  of 
a century, — is  270,327,  giving  an  average  of 
10,813  per  annum.  In  1869  the  number  of  houses 
in  London  is  retnrned  by  the  Registrar.  General 
at  400,778,  the  density  of  population  being  then 
7'8  persons  per  house.  Unless  an  enumeration 
of  the  empty  honses  bo  added  to  that  of  the  total 
number  of  houses,  we  fail  to  obtain  that  exacti- 
tude of  statistics  which  is  desirable.  The  last 
return  of  the  total  number  of  houses  for  1875 
was  518,558,  which,  compared  with  the  estimated 
population  in  the  middle  of  1875,  amounting  to 
3,445,160,  gives  a density  of  6'6  souls  per  house, 
i question,  however,  is  always  likely  to  arise  as 
to  the  different  purposes  for  which  estimates  are 
made,  as  the  retarna  may  possibly  be  afi'ccted 
from  that  cause.  Thus  the  numbers  of  houses 
returned  by  the  Registrar-General  in  this  in- 


stance are  those  whioh  are  supplied  with  water 
by  the  water  companies.  It  does  not  follow  that 
this  represents  the  actual  house  aooommodation 
of  the  metropolis.  Nor  ia  it  altogether  likely 
that  bet  ween  1869  and  1875  there  should  have  been 
sneh  a change  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  the 
Londoners  as  to  reduce  a density  of  V‘8  to  a 
density  of6'6  persona  per  house.  We  canonlydeal, 
however,  with  the  figures  before  ua.  They  show 
that  while,  daring  the  past  twenty-five  years,  an 
average  annual  number  of  10,800  houses  have 
been  added  to  London,  a rate  that  at  one  time 
was  raised  to  18,000,  and  at  another  fell  to  6,000, 
the  annual  addition  at  the  present  time,  gradually 
diminishing  since  1869,  is  about  7 750. 

Another  comparison  may  be  made,  whioh,  if 
not  absolutely  oonolusive,  yet  is  of  some  value 
as  bearing  on  the  subjeot  of  the  permanent  rate 
of  increase.  The  addition  to  the  number  of 
houses  in  London  for  the  last  year,  reported  by 
the  CommissionerB  of  Police  is,  as  before  men. 
tioned,  7,764.  The  addition  to  the  popnlation  of 
London  in  the  last  year  reported  by  the 
Registrar-General  is  44,459.  The  years  are  not 
identical,  but  the  average  will  not  be  very  mate- 
rially affected  by  that  fact.  We  have  seen  that 
the  figures  before  us  give  a density  of  6 6 persons 
per  bouse  as  an  average  for  the  metropolis.  But 
the  comparison  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  a 
year,  or  of  the  number  of  now  houses  with  the 
number  of  new  inhabitants,  gives  a density  of 
only  5 7 souls  per  house.  It  therefore  seems 
that,  notwithstanding  a decrease  in  the  activity 
of  the  house-builder  of  about  25  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  twenty-five  years, 
the  increase  of  accommodation  is  still  in  excess 
of  the  increase  of  persona  to  be  accommodated. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  case,  that  the  houses  re- 
cently added  to  the  metropolis  are,  as  a rule, 
larger  and  better  than  those  of  earlier  date. 
But  this  remark  rather  applies  to  reconstruction 
within  London  itself  than  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  City  by  addition  to  its  outskirts.  It  is  im- 
possible to  leave  or  to  enter  London  by  either  of 
the  great  railway  routes  without  becoming  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  miserable  rubbish  that  is  being 
piled  up  under  the  name  of  honse-bnilding.  In 
all  those  solid  and  substantial  strnctores  which 
are  being  raised  in  the  better-known  parts  of  the 
metropolis  it  is  plain  that  accommodation  ia 
given  for  a larger  number  of  inhabitants  than 
was  the  case  in  the  smaller  houses  that  have 
been  pulled  down.  There  is  thus  a double  move, 
ment  in  progress,  whioh  it  ia  highly  important 
correctly  to  gauge.  Where  the  Artisans’  Dwell- 
ings Improvement  Act  is  brought  into  operation, 
as  in  the  case  reported  a few  days  ago  with 
reference  to  the  Whitechapel  Distiiot  Board  of 
Works,  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  house 
must  be  expected  to  decrease ; on  the  other 
hand,  where  larger  buildings  replace  smaller 
ones,  that  proportion  will  increase.  Two  modes 
must  be  adopted  for  gauging  accommodation : 
one  is  that  of  the  accommodation  measured  on 
the  plan ; another,  that  afforded  by  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  house.  In  the  more  costly  and 
permanent  struoturos  which  are  everywhere  die«» 
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placing  tbe  old  cottage  and  small  house  building 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  much 
more  house-room  is  afforded  on  the  same  acreage. 
Therefore,  while  the  houses  themselves  are  made 
incomparably  more  healthy  for  the  occupants, 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a tendency  to  bring 
more  inhabitants  on  to  an  acre  of  land,  which 
has  a contrary  inflaenoe.  The  area  as  to 
which  the  inquiry  referred  to  took  place  was 
stated  at  GJ-  acres,  on  which  stood  4-it  dwell- 
ings, containing  4,350  occupants.  This  allowed 
nearly  ten  occupants  per  dwelling,  and  6-14 
inhabitants  to  the  acre.  If  we  subtract 
20  per  cent,  from  the  acreage  for  streets,  yards, 
&o.,  we  find  that  each  house  covered  on  the 
average  something  close  upon  sixty  superficial 
yards,  giving  only  about  six  yards  of  area  per  in- 
habitant. In  some  of  the  courts  the  density  is 
80  great  that  Dr.  Liddle  says  it  allows  only  3^ 
square  yards  for  each  person,  as  compared  with 
26  square  yards,  the  average  for  the  whole  dis- 
trict. It  is  thus  evident  that  in  speaking  of  the 
average  number  of  occupants  per  house,  we  are 
hardly  aware  what  is  meant,  nnless  we  also 
know  the  area  occupied  by  the  houee,  and,  not 
only  the  area,  but  the  number  of  floors.  For  it 
must  be  supposed  that  hardly  less  than  three 
stories  can  be  allowed  even  to  the  miserable 
dwellings  in  question.  And  although  the  height 
of  each  story  may  be,  and  probably  is,  cramped 
to  the  moat  necessitous  and  disastrous  extent, 
still  this  correction  will  increase  our  six  yards  to 
18  yards,  and  the  3i  yards  of  Dr.  Liddle  to 
lOi  yards.  Bnt  even  with  this  correction  the 
density  is  something  appalling.  The  average 
density  of  the  population  of  the  London  of  the 
Eegistrar-General  for  1875  was  44  persons  per 
acre,  having  risen  from  25  persons  per  acre  in 
1841.  The  density  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  is  sneb  as  to  give  1'7L  acres  of  land  per 
head  (caking  the  figures  for  1869).  Thus  the 
density  of  the  Whitechapel  district  in  question  is 
eleven  hundred  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
average  of  England  and  Wales.  Small  wonder 
that  the  death-rate  was  as  high  as  41  per  1,000. 
In  the  Peabody-buildings,  in  1874,  it  was  174 
per  1,000,  altbougb  in  these  buildings  the  density 
per  acre  of  land  is  of  course  very  considerable. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  bold  to  the  dry  details 
of  statistics  when  drawing  the  veil  from  a scene 
of  degradation  and  misery  such  as  that  described 
by  the  Whitechapel  medical  officer,  and  often 
visited  by  ourselves.  But  it  is  not  our 
present  purpose  to  dwell  on  this  aspect 
of  the  question.  What  wo  chiefly  wish  now  to 
bring  out  is,  first  that  the  number  of  persons  per 
house  is  not  a enfficienb  guide  to  the  inquirer, 
unless  we  know  better  the  area  and  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  house  in  question  ; and,  secondly, 
that,  while  making  a very  great  improvement  in 
bouse  accommodation,  in  which,  by  raising  more 
lofty  structures,  and  substituting  six  or  eight 
planes  of  abode  for  the  two  or  three  of  old 
London,  we  are,  to  some  extent,  running  into 
one  evil  while  trying  to  avoid  another ; and  in- 
creasing  the  density  of  our  population  per  acre,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  providiug  a more 
adequate  amount  of  space  for  the  daily  living- 
rooms  of  the  individual. 

The  question,  then,  will  arise,  whether  the 
check  that  we  have  seen  to  have  been  given  to 
the  very  rapid  increase  of  London  arises  merely 
from  financial  causes,  or  whether  it  furnishes  any 
indication  that  the  pressure  of  population  upon 
area  has  become  so  intolerable  as  to  have  be- 
come to  some  extent  its  own  corrective.  That 
something  of  this  nature  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  the  case,  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate. 
In  the  City  proper,  or,  at  all  events,  in  those 
portions  of  the  City  which  are  the  very  foci  of 
the  business  of  Europe,  an  action  of  that  kind 
has  long  set  in.  The  night  popnlatiou  of  the 
City  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  its  day  popu- 
lation. Crowding  like  honey-bees  into  a dense 
mass,  during  the  few  hours  of  business,  the 
merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  and  thousands  of 
business  men  of  London  rash  off  into  purer  air 
to  dine  (their  ancestors  would  have  called  it 
supping)  and  to  sleep.  The  possibility  exists 
that  this  action  may  spread  over  other  parts  of 
the  metropolis.  It  is  not,  however,  so  simple  a 
matter.  Much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
daily  occupation.  Where  night  is  turned  into 
day,  as  it  is  in  the  Houses  of  Parliamenb,  the 
distribution  of  the  senators  over  a reasonable 
area,  when  the  work  is  done,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Members  of  Parliament  must  sleep  within 
a cab-drive  of  the  House  ; and  any  artificial  and 
unhealthy  occupation,  such  as  debating  by  gas- 
light  eminently  is,  has  a tendency  to  aggravate 
its  own  evil  by  accumnlating  subsidiary  evils 


around  it.  For  every  man  who  most  sleep  five 
nights  out  of  the  week,  for  six  or  eight  months 
out  of  the  year,  within  a limited  range  from  the 
clock.towerof  the  Westminster  Palace,  how  many 
servants,  tradesmen,  tradesmen’s  servants,  and 
BO  on,  in  every  ramification,  are  chained  to  the 
same  area  ? 

One  element  in  the  problem  that  is  thus  dimly 
sketched  out  for  solntion  is,  of  course,  the  accom- 
modation afforded  by  the  metropolitan  railways. 
In  this  respect  we  regret  to  see  that  a spirit  of 
red  tape  has  been  allowed  to  obstruct  that  freedom 
of  action  which  is  at  once  essential  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  an  immense  passenger  traffic,  and 
most  conducive  to  the  real  interest  of  the  pas- 
sengers themselves.  It  is  probable — indeed  we 
suppose  that  we  ought  to  say  it  is  certain — that 
the  officials  of  the  Government  have  only  carried 
out  the  actual  law.  But  this  is  not  all  that  the 
country  has  a right  to  expect  from  its  public 
servants.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  interfered, 
to  a certain  extent,  with  the  control  of  the  rail- 
way  proprietors  over  their  own  lines.  It  is, 
there  can  be  no  donbt,  wise  and  right,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  that  a power  of  this 
nature  should  be  attributed  to  her  Majesty’s 
ministers.  But  that  prime  condition  of  the  public 
interest  should  not  bo  lost  sight  of.  lu  the  recent 
trial  there  was  too  much  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Government,  on  the  one  hand,  striving  to 
screw  the  utmost  farthing  cat  of  the  companies — 
entirely  without  regard  to  the  public  oooveni- 
ence — and  of  the  companies,  on  the  other  hand, 
threatening  to  inconvenience  the  public  by  way 
of  retaliating  on  the  Government.  Both  courses 
would  be  reprehensible;  but  by  far  the  heavier 
blame  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Administration. 
For  the  encouragement  of  third-class  traffic, 
such  traffic  has  been  exempted  from  the  duty 
on  passengers.  But,  in  order  to  protect,  as  it 
was  supposed,  the  third-class  passenger,  and 
to  stndy  his  convenience,  the  proviso  was  intro- 
duced in  theActof  Parliament  that  such  dnty-free 
trains  should  stop  at  every  station.  In  the  enor- 
mous third-class  traffic  which  has  grown  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Railways,  it  has  become  of  essential 
importance  that  third-class  trains,  running  from 
a central  station  like  Moorgate-street  to  some 
place  outside  the  dense  parts  of  London,  should 
run  direct,  and  should  not  waste  the  time  of  the 
passengers  by  unnecessary  stoppages  on  the  way. 
Such  trains  were  duly  organised;  when  lo  ! in 
steps  the  tax-gatherer,  and  demands  his  five  per 
cent,  on  their  receipts.  Now  this  proceeding, 
however  it  may  be  according  to  tbe  letter  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  is  in  plain  violation  of  its 
spirit,  and  contrary  to  public  policy.  It  was 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  so 
soon  as  they  found  where  the  shoe  thus  unex- 
pectedly  pinched,  to  propose  a Bill  to  set  the 
matter  right ; or,  at  least,  so  far  to  untie  their  own 
hands  as  to  give  to  their  own  consent  to  the 
running  of  such  trains  the  force  of  a protective 
warrant  against  the  imposition  of  the  tax. 

We  are  nob  entering  into  the  subject  either  of 
the  propriety  of  the  tax  itself,  or  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  exemption.  But,  things  being  as 
they  are,  it  is  utterly  indefensible  that  a 
company  shonld  be  taxed  6 per  cent,  on  the 
earnings  of  a train  simply  because  they  run  it 
more  rapidly,  and  more  conveniently  to  the 
passengers,  than  they  were  originally  compelled 
to  do.  And  the  case  is  of  great  importance  as 
bearing  on  our  present  inquiry.  The  question  of 
choice  of  residence  for  a working  man  is  evi- 
dently  one  that  is  much  wider  now  than  was  the 
case  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  As  regards  the 
welfare  of  the  great  body  of  inhabitants  of 
London, — not  the  working  classes  alone,  but  all 
permanent  indwellers  in  the  metropolis, — it  is 
essential  that  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
should  be  given  to  that  choice.  If  by  means  of 
railway  accommodation,  provided  at  the  cost 
of  two-thirds  of  a million  sterling  per  mile,  a 
body  of  working  men  can  be  taken  home  into 
fresh  country  air  at  night,  and  brought  back  to 
the  centres  of  their  occupation,  refreshed  and 
invigorated,  betimes  in  the  morning  ; and  if  the 
reduced  cost  of  rent  in  tbe  country,  as  compared 
to  that  in  London,  is  such  as  to  enable  the  work- 
man to  pay  for  this  luxnry — and  a precious  and 
most  desirable  luxury  it  is, — it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  who  cures  a pin  for  tbe  welfare  of  his 
fellows  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  further  sneh  a 
movement.  To  strike  the  cost  of  such  con- 
veyance  with  a tax  may  be  law,  but  it  is  neither 
justice,  mercy,  nor  common. sense.  Robert 
Stephenson,  who  knew  well  what  the  working 
man  was,  used  to  say  that  he  hoped  to  see  the 
time  when  no  working  man  would  be  able  to 
afford  to  walk.  Such  may  now  be  said  to  be  tbe 


case,  and  it  is  an  evil  bib  of  official  red-tapeism 
that  comes  in  to  check  tbe  facilities  afforded 
for  the  transport  of  the  workman. 

In  the  cases  of  two  great  divisions  of  tbe  busy 
inhabitants  of  London,  tbe  City  men  of  business 
proper,  and  the  workmen  who  show  a tendency  to 
mass  in  colonies,  we  can  thus  trace  tbe  operation  of 
oanses  likely  to  cheek  tbe  immediate  increase  of 
London  proper.  To  what  extent  these  causes 
may  act  is  as  yet  in  the  futare.  ^Yhab  will  be 
tbe  effect  of  surrounding  an  area  covered  with 
streets  and  squares  with  a ring  of  less  dense 
abode,  but  still  of  urban  rather  than  of  rural 
physiognomy,  has  also  yet  to  be  seen.  Private 
opinions,  and  even  individnal  energy,  can  do  bub 
little  in  such  matters.  Great  sociul  movements, 
changes  in  class  habit,  displacement  of  centres 
of  habitation,  follow  laws  which  we  may 
attempt  to  discern,  but  which  we  have  Htblo 
power  to  modify.  Wbat  we  can  do,  and  what  we 
ought  to  do,  is  to  prevent  the  natural  course  of 
things  from  being  checked  or  distorted  by  arti- 
ficial interference.  If  the  workmen  wish  to  go 
into  tbe  suburbs,  and  if  the  railway  companies 
are  ready  to  take  them  there,  evil  will  betide  the 
man  who  steps  in  with  a red  tape  barrier. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  another  cause, 
on  which  we  have  not  touched,  may  have  much 
to  do  with  the  check  that  the  returns  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Police  show  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  building  of  London.  The  falling  off 
from  more  than  16,000  to  less  than  8,000  houses 
built  in  a year  has  been  coincident  with  a sys- 
tematio  attempt  to  prevent  tbe  workman  from 
doing  more  than  a fixed  quantity  of  work.  Into 
that  we  have  not  now  space  to  enter.  But  we 
cannot  fail  to  remark  that  a policy  which  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  the  demand  for  houses,  or 
for  any  other  produce  of  labour,  is  a fixed 
quantity,  independent  of  tbe  facility  with  which 
the  demand  is  met,  is  a miserable  fallacy.  Tbe 
good  salesman  will  empty  bis  shelves,  while  the 
surly  or  lazy  salesman  will  drive  customers  from 
his  shop.  Nor  is  it  only  that  the  latter  will  obango 
their  market.  They  will  buy  less  than  they 
intended,  as  in  the  other  case  they  will  bny 
more.  So  even  in  householding  there  is  an 
elcsticity  which  can  be  encouraged  or  repressed 
by  tbe  conduct  of  the  builder.  People  will  stay 
in  lodgings  or  take  houses,  will  live  together  or 
set  up  establishments  of  their  own,  very  much 
as  they  may  be  induced  or  otherwise  by  good 
and  tempting  accommodation.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  strikes  in  tbe  building 
trade,  acting  on  this  elasticity,  have  been  tb& 
main  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
bouses  annually  built.  As  to  that  we  reserve 
judgment.  But  when  we  see  how  the  diminished 
number  of  new  houses  is  accompanied  by  a 
diminished  number  of  inmates  per  house,  it  is 
evident  that  some  very  powerful  cause  or  causes 
have  been  at  work  to  check  the  increase  of  London. 
And  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  any  idea  that  a 
certain  amount  of  building  most  go  on,  and  that, 
therefore,  men  may  ask  as  mneh  wages,  and 
work  as  short  time  as  they  like,  secure  of  steady 
employment,  is  a delusion  inconsistent  with 
common  sense.  


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.* 

Among  public  buildings  illustrated  in  Gallery 
IX.,  we  are  bound  to  give  tbe  first  mention  to  the 
drawing  of  the  new  Opera  House  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  (1086),  as  certainly  tbe  largest  and 

mostimportantrecentpublicbnilding, though  any 

detailed  description  is  unnecessary  at  present,  as 
wo  gave  an  illustration  of  it  some  little  time  since. 
It  would  be  gratifying  if  one  could  find  in  this 
large  building,  to  be  placed  on  what  may  truly 
be  called  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  Europe,  and 
claiming  specially  to  be  tbe  “ national  ” home  of 
lyric  drama,  something  like  a new  architectural 
treatment  of  a great  theatre;  bat  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  this  is  not  the  case,  althoogb  it  has 
been  considerably  improved  in  some  respects 
since  we  pablished  tbe  first  design.  The  main 
external  treatment  is  still  too  obviously  traceable 
to  the  Paris  Opera  House.  The  best  point  in 
the  exterior  is  tbe  treatment  of  tbe  flat  block  of 
building  which  intervenes  between  the  stage  and 
the  auditorium  portion. 

For  the  rest,  civil  architectore  is  not  strong  in 
the  present  collection,  if  we  except  the  presence 
of  a perspective  view  of  tbe  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  which  has  been 
illustrated  in  onr  pages,  and  has  now  arrived 
at  a stage  at  which  it  deserves  comment 

• Seep.  399,  ante. 
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rather  ia  reference  to  the  baiiding  itself  than 
to  a water-colonr  view  of  it.  It  promises  to  be 
a fine  structore.  Among  smaller  works  of  a 
more  or  lees  public  character  is  the  interior  of 
the  ball-room  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel, 
Richmond  (978),  which,  as  our  readers  will 
remember,  for  we  have  given  a view  of  it,  is 
a handsome  room,  with  some  originality  in 
the  treatment  of  detail,  not  in  the  most  refined 
manner.  The  “ Warehonse,”  in  Chandos-street 
(990),  designed  by  Mr.  Meeson,  has  also  been 
illnetrated  in  our  pages.  We  next  come  to  a 
design  of  some  specialty  of  pnrpoae  and  interest, 
that  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers,  for  a memorial  tower 
in  Locke  Park,  Barnsley.  There  ia  something 
new  in  this,  which  is  a design  Classical  in  detail, 
and  consisting  of  a circular  tower,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a circular 
oolumned  loggia,  with  a flat  roof  and  balustrade 
round,  giving  a base  to  the  whole.  Whilst  the 
general  idea  is  original  and  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose,  the  details  seem  to  us  out  of  proportion ; 
for  instance,  the  exceedingly  heavy  cornice  and 
frieze  at  the  top  completely  over-weights  the 
pilasters  beneath  itj  a solid  wall  beneath  would 
have  given  a very  different  effect.  We  cannot 
bat  observe  also  that  it  is  extremely  unfortunate, 
to  say  the  least,  that  a drawing  by  the  architec- 
tural instructor  of  the  Academy,  and  hang  on 
the  line,  should  show  such  inaccuracies  in  the  per- 
epective,  many  of  the  curves  being  completely 
br.oken-backed,  and  as  if  put  in  anyhow.  Mr. 
Spiers  has  made  so  many  capital  drawings  of 
other  people’s  work,  ancient  and  modern,  that  it 
seems  extraordinary  he  should  have  done  so  little 
j'ustice  to  his  own.  Mr.  Bickerdike’s  “ School 
Building.a,  Weatminster-bridge-road  ” (1,031),  ia 
a specimen  of  a building  picturesquealy  treated, 
and  in  which  the  ’picturesque  element  seems  to 
grow  naturally  out  of  the  requirements  and 
arraugement  of  the  interior  ; it  is  in  geometrical 
Gothic  style,  a "mode”  which  is  now  almost 
becoming  a rarity.  " Lincoln  Connty  Hospital  ” 
(1032) , by  Mr.  Graham,  is  a fine  pen. perspective 
of  a pronounced  Queen  Anne  building,  with  all 
those  rude  quaintnesses  of  manner,  long  strips  of 
brick  pilaster,  &o.,  the  interest  of  which  is  purely 
aentimental,  and  which  make  the  whole  a sort  of 
travesty  of  architecture,  demaoded  by  the 
fashion  of  the  day  only.  The  revival  of 
"Classic”  in  one  shape  or  another  we  have 
long  expected  and  foretold  • but  this  kind  of 
thing  is  a mere  reproduction  of  a debased  treat- 
ment  of  Classio  with  a mixture  of  the  remnant  of 
Gothic  feeling,  a style  destitute  of  logic  and 
refinement,  the  taste  for  which  is  giving  rise 
to  buildings  which  will  be  wondered  at  in  a score 
of  years  hence.  However,  there  is  evidently  no 
stemming  the  tide  at  present.  Mr.  Tasker’s 
"Monastery  at  Highgate”  (1,048)  is  gloomy  aud 
prison-like  enough  in  aspect  to  form  a fitting 
object  for  the  invectives  of  Mr.  Newdegate  ; its 
■eoggestions  in  regard  to  style  seem  to  come 
from  the  Spanish  peninsula;  there  is  character 
and  originality  in  the  building,  with  its  heavy 
overhanging  roof,  though  it  is  delineated  in  a 
rather  bald  and  scratchy  drawing.  The  drawing 
of  the  Holborn  Viaduct  Station  and  Hotel  by 
Mr.  IsascB  (1,075)  exhibits  some  very  good 
treatment  of  old  and  well-known  features  ; it  is  a 
Glaseic  building  with  pilasters  running  through 
two  stories,  but  the  windows  and  panels  between 
the  pilasters  are  so  designed  as  to  appear  to 
belong  to  their  situation,  and  there  is  a more 
bomogeneoas  effect  about  the  whole  than  one 
generally  sees  in  designs  of  this  type  ; the  attio 
story,  with  its  short  coupled  fluted  oolumne,  ia 
elegant  also.  Mr.  Aitohiaon’s  elevation  for 
"proposed  Pounders’  Hall,  St.  Swithiu’s-lane” 
(1,083),  is,  we  presume  brick  and  terra-cotta,  but 
the  flat  heavy  red  tint  of  the  drawing  hardly 
realises  the  effect ; there  is  a good  deal  of  refine- 
ment  about  the  design,  which  is  Italian  in  feel- 
ing, with  a continuous  bas-relief  in  terra-cotta 
carried  across  at  about  half  the  height;  the 
foliated  or  scroll  ornaments  beneath  the  first- 
floor  windows  and  on  each  side  of  the  dormers 
seem  rather  too  large  in  scale,  for  that  class  of 
ornament.  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott  exhibits  drawings  of 
design  submitted  in  competition  for  the  Exami- 
nation Schools  at  Oxford  (1,085 — 92),  the 
"Waiting  Hall”  ia  a good  vaulted  interior; 
the  quadrangle  ia  a satisfactory  reproduction  of 
late  Gothic.  Mr.  Hicks’s  Masonic  Hall  at  Red- 
ruth (1,077)  is  " niueteentb-century  Gothic” 
both  in  its  faults  aud  its  merits,  the  latter  pre- 
dominating ; the  treatment  of  the  porch  is  good 
and  effective.  We  must  nob  pass  over  the 
" ChauDoey  Hare  Townsbend  Schools  ” (1,018) 
now  being  erected  at  Westminster  from  the  de- 
signs  of  Messrs.  £.  Scott  dc  Hyde,  a building 


which,  though  not  strikingly  original,  is  in  re- 
markably good  taste,  and  looks  precisely  like 
what  it  is  meant  for. 

Among  domestic  buildiogs,  of  which  there  are 
a good  many  specimens,  “ Queen  Anne  ” has  it 
all  her  own  way  ; in  fact,  there  is  very  little  else. 
The  most  important  exceptions  are  tho  two 
bnildings  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  " Wispers,  near 
Midhurst”  (1,045),  aud  " Pierrepoint,  Surrey” 
(1,065).  Mr.  Shaw  is  fortunate  in  pretty  often 
getting  that  most  suggestive  kind  of  site,  the  side 
of  a hill,  to  exercise  his  taste  for  the  picturesque 
on.  " Midburst  ” is  a charming  example  of  this ; 
a house  situated  on  the  side  of  a wooded  hill,  the 
lower  front  (shown  in  the  drawing)  giving  the 
opportunity  for  getting  a good  solid  basement  of 
masonry,  on  the  top  of  which  the  architect  plays 
with  his  design  as  he  pleases,  in  that  studied 
and  curious  irregularity  the  spirit  of  which  he 
has  so  thoroughly  mastered.  Still,  in  despite 
of  the  advantage  of  site  in  this  building,  we 
are  not  sure  that  Pierrepoint,  in  its  flat  garden 
ground,  is  not  an  even  better  instance  of  its 
author’s  talent  in  evolving  the  picturesque  out 
of  simple  materials.  The  long  side  of  the  house 
next  to  ns,  with  its  simple  repeated  vertical 
timber  framing,  its  over-hanging  gabled  story, 
and  the  seemingly  accidental  break  in  the  line 
by  which  half  the  front  is  put  at  a slightly 
different  angle  to  the  other  half,  is  quite  a study 
of  quiet  homelike  repose  of  effect.  The  bit  on 
the  right,  too,  the  solid  mass  of  wall  flanked  by 
three  thick  buttresses,  and  pierced  only  by  the 
two  windows  between  the  upper  part  of  the 
buttresses,  is  what,  if  we  fonnd  it  in  an  old 
baiiding,  we  should  infallibly  take  out  our 
sketch-book  for.  It  is  a dilBoult,  rather  a 
curious  question,  whether  this  picturesqne- 
making  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  ia  a true  art  or  a 
pleasant  “ sham.”  Were  the  old  houses  which 
have  the  same  sorb  of  charm  and  picturesque  sug- 
gestion,— were  they  put  together  at  all  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  being  picturesque,  or  is 
this  quality  merely  the  result  of  a natural  and 
unsophistioated  method  of  putting  a building 
together  almost  irrespective  of  appearance,  or, 
at  least,  symmetry,  and  just  as  the  materials  and 
the  nature  of  the  site  seemed  to  suggest  ? Some 
of  the  critics  who  are  most  listerjed  to  in  the 
present  day  would  say  that  undoubtedly  the  latter 
was  the  true  state  of  the  case;  bub  it  is  difficult 
to  be  quite  so  sure  of  that.  If  this  method  of 
building  produces  such  pleasing  effect  now,  it 
may  be  stretching  a point  too  far  to  say  that 
the  ancient  English  houses  in  a somewhat 
similar  style  were  not  deliberately  intended  to 
please  the  eyes  of  those  who  built  them,  or 
that  they  weie  no  more  to  their  builders  than 
the  modern  brick  street  house  is  to  its  builder 
and  its  tenant, — a place  to  live  in,  and  nothing 
else.  In  regard  to  this  question,  how  far  this 
modern  picturesque  is  a real  pleasure,  how  far  it 
is  merely  one  of  association,  Mr.  Shaw's  designs 
suggest  an  annual  puzzle  to  the  critic,  at  the 
same  time  that  bis  drawings,  as  drawings,  are 
certainly  an  annual  pleasure. 

Among  the  one  or  two  other  domestic  designs 
which  are  not  Queen  Anne,  two  houses  by  Mr. 
Snlman,  both  in  the  guast-cottage  style  (1,000, 
1,005),  are  very  pleasing, — red  brick  houses  in  a 
Domestic  Gothic  style,  with  black  and  white 
work  in  the  gables;  No.  1,005  looks  exactly  like 
an  old  English  country-house  or  farmhouse,  even 
to  the  green  moss-covered  roofs,  which  go  to 
help  the  effect,  and  show  the  dwelling  as  it  would 
be  when  time  bos  toned  down  the  rawness  of  a 
new  building.  The  landscape  is  very  agreeably 
treated  here,  and  the  drawing  in  general  has  a 
feeling  and  tone  superior  to  the  ordinary  “ archi- 
tectnral  draughtsman’s  ” style.  Of  the  Queen 
Anne  houses  which  abound,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
anything  special,  as  they  alt  seem  made  up  out 
of  the  same  sets  of  features,  variously  arranged. 
In  Mr.  Robinson’s  design  for  tbe  northern  block 
of  houses  on  the  Hana-place  estate  (1,025),  the 
ground  story  is  the  most  characteristic  portion, 
with  tbe  line  of  the  stone  balcony  carried  straight 
across,  and  supported  in  the  recessed  portion  of 
the  front  by  heavy  atone  corbels.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Stevenson’s  design  for  houses  paitly  on  the 
same  estate  (1,029)  has  much  the  same  charac- 
teristics, put  together  with  rather  more  aim  at 
irregularity  and  picturesqoeness  of  effect. 
Messrs.  Batterbury  & Huxley  send  four  eleva- 
tiona  of  a boose  with  studio  attached  at  Haver- 
stook.hill  (1,326),  in  which  they  have  succeeded 
to  a carious  degree  in  imparting  the  look  of  a 
model  or  a piece  of  furniture  to  tbe  design  of  a 
house.  What  there  is  in  this  to  repay  tbe  labour 
of  drawing  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it 
we  entirely  fail  to  see ; though  we  approve  of 


geometrical  drawings  being  sent  to  the  arohitec- 
tectoral  room,  and  for  that  reason  as  well  aa 
others  approve  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  section  and  eleva- 
tion of  Btairoase  at  Dobroyd  Castle  (1,041),  in 
which,  however,  the  style  of  the  masonic  part  of 
the  detail  does  not  commend  itself  so  much  to 
us  as  the  management  of  other  part?, — the  ceil, 
ing  and  lantern,  for  example.  “ Additions  made 
and  contemplated  at  Wilmahurst,  nearHckfield,” 
by  Mr.  S.  J.  Nioholl  (1,058),  is  a very  pretty  aud 
rather  original  bit  of  building ; the  open  recess 
or  alcove  with  the  central  arch  has  a very  nice 
effect. 

Among  the  not  very  numerous  drawings  of 
decorative  work  it  is  a pleasure  to  mention  those 
of  Mr.  Aitchison,  who  seems  to  have  established 
himself  aa  a designer  in  this  kind  of  work,  and 
whose  prodnetiODS  are  always  marked  by  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  feeling  both  in  regard  to 
colonr  and  design,  and  are  totally  free  from  that 
tendency  to  over-pronounced  effects  and  angular 
jerky  lines  which  is  so  common  in  decorative 
work  at  present.  His  principal  drawings  re- 
presentdecorationofadrawing-room  at  Brighton, 
and  a large  drawing-room  at  a house  at  Prince’s- 
gate  (1003,  1009)  ; the  former  room  is  divided 
into  lengths  by  a soffit  across  the  ceiling,  the 
larger  portion  being  treated  with  a wainscot  of 
a dark  neutral  grey  picked  out  with  white,  and 
the  wall  above  with  a light  conventional  foliage 
design  in  large  panels  : as  a piece  of  harmonious 
and  yet  slightly  piquant  contrast  this  is  very 
effective.  Tbe  larger  drawing-room  design  has 
a black  (ebonised  ?)  dado,  with  panels  broken  up 
by  conventional  foliage,  a gold  paper  over,  aud 
a " classical  ” frieze  of  arabesques,  griffins,  &o. ; 
a little  old-fashioned  this  last,  but  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  admirable.  The  some  architect 
exhibits  also  two  pieces  of  simple  decoration  for 
rooms  for  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise.  Mr.  W. 
Clausen,  in  a beautiful  coloured  drawing  (1,022) 
shows  a proposed  decoration  of  a dining-room, 
in  heavy  panelled  wood  wainscoting,  with  figures 
of"  the  Months”  in  long  panels  on  a gold  ground  ; 
which  figures  are  designed  with  much  spirit  aud 
variety  of  pose  and  character.  Mr.  Talbert 
sends  a very  fine  perspective  pen  drawing  of 
a stiircase,  in  which  the  form  of  the  heavy  wood 
angle  newels  ia  repeated,  as  a portion  of  the 
(apparently)  stone  piers  of  the  open  gallery 
at  the  top,  which  seems  a little  questionable ; 
the  general  effect  is  rich  and  massive,  notably 
the  elaborate  carving  in  the  wooden  wall  lining 
to  the  right.  Mr.  Poley’s  decoration  for  a 
dining-room  (1,032)  and  Mr.  Campbell's  design  for 
billiard-room  decoration  (1,034)  both  seem  very 
good,  but,  as  we  have  before  observed,  flat  geo- 
metrical drawings  in  pen  and  ink  only,  without 
any  hint  of  colour,  are  not  the  best  method  of 
exhibiting  or  testing  the  merit  of  a decorative 
design,  however  fashionable  they  may  be  among 
draughtsmen  at  present.  The  drawings  for 
staiiied-glass  windows  for  Clarence  House,  by 
Mr.  F.  Smith,  are  well-designed  fignre  subjects 
in  themselves,  but  not  in  the  true  style  for 
stained  glass;  the  colour  is  not  agreeable,  the 
designs  are  too  pictorial,  and  the  leadings  are 
not  shown. 

Of  the  drawings  illustrative  of  existing  archi- 
tecture, the  most  important  certainly  is  the  fine 
water.colour  drawing  representing  part  of  the 
arcade  of  the  large  courtyard  in  the  palace  of 
Tiroomal  Naik,  at  Madura  (980),  by  Mr.  Chis- 
holm, who  is  restoring  it,  and,  as  will  be  re- 
membered,  read  a highly  interesting  paper  on 
the  snbject  to  empty  benches  at  the  Institute  a 
short  time  since.  The  drawing  shows  well  the 
remarkable  semi-Saracenio  detail  of  the  building, 
and  the  effect  of  tbe  details  under  the  glare  of 
the  Indian  sun.  It  is  remarkable  how  curiously 
some  of  the  details  remind  ua  of  Gothic  work : 
for  example,  the  foliage  ornament  in  the  second 
arch  from  the  left-hand  of  the  drawing,  which 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a bit  of  oak- 
leaf  ornament  of  tbe  Late  Decorated  period  of 
English  Gothic.  Mr.  J.  Crowther’a  drawing  of 
the  tombs  of  the  abbots  in  Westminster  Abbey 
(979)  deserves  high  praise  for  its  broad  style  and 
handling,  and  the  truth  of  tone  in  the  rendering 
of  the  venerable  old  masonry  and  sculpture.  Mr. 
Spiers’s  small  drawing  of  part  of  San  Giovanni, 
Siena  (989),  has  a tone  4nd  individuality  of  its 
own.  Mr.  Langham’s  drawing  of  the  Old  Hall 
at  Kirby,  Northamptonshire,  is  a most  carefully- 
fiuinisbecl  pen-drawing  of  a most  interesting  and 
picturesque  bit  of  Jacobean  work  ; the  pediment 
over  the  gateway  especially,  with  its  row  of 
decorative  wall-shafts,  is  curious  and  effective, 
and  looks  like  a Gothic  notion  in  decoration  re- 
appearing in  another  style.  The  Old  Hall  at 
Gainsborough,  Lancashire,  by  Mr.  Codd,  is  a very 
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odd  and  quaint  jumble  of  manners  and  styles  in 
an  old  tumble.down  bit  of  building.  On  the  whole, 
the  illustrative  department  of  the  Architectural 
Eoom  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  por- 
tion  of  the  collection. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Toe  annual  general  meeting  held  last  ilonday 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the 
Council,  together  with  the  balance-sheet  of 
receipts  and  dibbursements  for  the  year  1875, 
was  attended  by  a comparatively  large  number 
of  Fellows.  According  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
notice-paper  convening  the  meeting,  not  only 
“ the  president,  council,  and  secretaries,”  but  also 
the  “ honorary  officers  of  the  Institute  and 
examiners  under  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act”  were  to  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  of 
office.  Necessarily  the  Associates,  who  have  no 
power  to  vote,  or  even  interfere  in  the  afleiira 
of  an  election,  were  very  sparsely  represented, 
although  several  members  of  the  junior  class  are 
older  and  better  known  than  some  of  the  recently 
appointed  office-bearers.  The  proceedings  of 
the  evening  were  both  lively  and  harmonious. 
The  minutes  of  last  year’s  meeting  were  read 
in  a subdued  tone  by  the  secretary  amid  a sns- 
tained  conversation  of  gentlemen  too  glad  to 
see  each  other  again  to  be  debirous  of  hearing  a 
long  account  of  thelittlo  that  was  effected  at  the 
preceding  annual  gathering.  The  vitality  shown 
this  year  to  be  still  in  existence  among  the 
general  body  may,  perhaps,  induce  them  to  do 
next  year  what  the  Council  has  long  done  for 
them.  For  eevex-al  sessions  the  election  of  officers 
has  consisted  in  the  acceptance  by  a small 
number  of  members  of  certain  names  suggested 
by  the  Council.  The  method  of  their  election  is 
so  hedged  in  by  convenient  and  plausible  restrio- 
tions  as  to  render  opposition  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible,  without  resorting  to  the  procedure, 
somewhat  alien  to  English  custom,  of  a cabal. 
The  independent  addition  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Mayhew,  of  one  name  to 
what  is  known  as  the  “house.list,”  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  choosing  between  two  at  least  of 
those  gentlemen  who  submitted  to  the  amiable 
iuffiction  of  a ballot.  Suffice  it,  that  during  the 
proceedings,  Mr.  Charles  Barry  took  the  chair 
of  the  Institute,  vacated  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
R.A.  The  bye-law  which  enacts  that  one  of  the 
three  vice-presidents  must  retire  every  year, 
enabled  Mr.  Talbot  Bury  to  succeed  to  the  vacant 
post.  Messrs.  Anderson,  Brooks,  Cates,  Cham- 
bers, Candy,  Hansard,  Phipps,  Knowles,  Plumbe, 
Fullau,  SeddoD,  and  Mr.  James  Edmeston  were 
elected  Town  members  of  Council.  Of  the 
Country  members  who  sat  on  the  Council  of  the 
past  session,  not  one  had  attended  a single 
meeting,  and  this  fact  disqualifies  them  from 
oontinuance  in  office.  Their  places  are  now 
taken  by  three  practitioners  from  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  and  Gloucester  respectively.  The 
auditors — a Fellow  and  an  Associate — for  the 
year  just  commenced  are  Mr.  Alfred  Strong  and 
Mr.  Meeson. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  having  been  taken  as 
read,  gave  an  opportunity  for  comment,  although 
its  judicious  wording  afforded  none  for  opposi- 
tion, before  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
nuusual  retirement  of  so  many  as  eleven  mem- 
bers raised  a very  natural  question,  the  reply  to 
which  was  evaded  with  characteristic  caution. 
The  losses  occasioned  by  the  deaths  of  others  are 
also  unusual;  but  a possible  explanation  of 
both  is  easy  to  give.  In  the  roll  of  foreign 
corresponding  members  the  death  of  Henri 
Labrouste,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
leaves  a vacancy  difficult  to  fill.  That  of  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  F.R.S.,  causes  an  almost 
similar  void  in  the  list  of  honorary  members. 
The  paragraph  in  the  Report  which  alludes  to 
the  award  of  the  Queen’s  medal  to  M.  Duo, 
architect  for  the  Palais  de  Justice,  Paris,  records 
an  incident  as  just  as  it  is  popular,  and  needs  no 
reference  in  addition  to  that  already  made 
within  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  and  more 
fully  treated  in  our  pages. 

The  balanoe-sheet  elicited  some  amusing  criti- 
cism from  Professor  Kerr;  and  the  innocent 
hope,  bidden  in  a modest  foot-note,  that  the 
accumulated  interest  on  the  ‘‘  Travelling  Fund," 
which  is  now  about  201.,  would  soon  cover  the 
annual  money  prize  of  501.  for  the  Soane  Medal- 
lion,  was  treated  by  the  Professor  as  a fair 
specimen  of  official  capacity  for  complicated 
calculations.  The  repayment  of  1901.  to  the 
Library  fund  was  passed  over  without  either ' 


suggestion  or  sympathy.  The  fact  is,  that  one 
of  the  best  technical  libraries  in  the  kingdom, 
like  many  other  similar  things  in  it,  is  maintained 
by  voluntary  contributions,  although  a portion 
of  the  fund  devoted  to  it  is  nominally  compul- 
sory. A bye-law  says  that  “ AH  members, 
whether  Associates  or  Fellows,  are  expected 
within  twelve  months  after  their  election,  to 
deliver  an  original  paper  to  the  Council  on  some 
eabjeeb  connected  with  architectnre,  or  to 
make  a donation  to  the  library  or  collection.” 
Some  other  method  of  supplying  the  library 
with  books  lies  conveniently  open  for  the  mem- 
bers’ suggestion.  The  recent  experience  of  the 
Sessional  Papers  Committee  shows  that  there  is 
not  any  extraordinary  difficulty  in  obtaining 
papers  if  they  be  but  sought  for  in  the  right  way 
with  a little  personal  zeal.  Nor  have  this  com- 
mittee  confined  themselves  to  merely  seekingfor 
papers.  From  their  discussions  have  emanated 
several  suggestions  for  the  better  conduct  of 
the  ordinary  meetings  ; but  the  Council  to  whom 
these  suggestions  are  officially  presented  by  the 
secretary  have  been  compelled  to  shelve  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  press  of  more  important 
business.  For  our  own  part,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  authors  also,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  these 
papers  should  appear  in  our  columns  in  the  form 
under  which  they  are  perforce  printed.  Only  a 
certain  abridgment  of  each  is  permitted  ; and 
ofeen  a valuable  contribution  to  professional 
literature,  indistinctly  heard  at  an  Institute 
meeting  and  rendered  unintelligible  in  a too 
condensed  shape,  is  completely  forgotten  before 
the  ‘‘Transactions”  are  sufficiently  ‘‘pnrified” 
and  corrected  to  admit  of  distribution  among 
the  members. 

The  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Institnte  of 
British  Architects  offers  promise  of  possible  im- 
, provement.  It  was  once  the  strong  point  of 
the  Society;  bub  donors  are  less  liberal  than  of 
yore,  and  the  titles  of  foreign  hooka  have  been 
seldom  communicated  to  the  meetings  this  year, 
doubtless  because  the  donations  are  less  numerous 
than  in  the  previous  session.  In  the  list  for  1875 
the  corresponding  members  were  largely  com- 
posed  of  names  whose  owners’  continued  exist- 
ence was  sometimes  taken  for  granted.  Until 
very  recently  it  was  attempted  to  persuade 
British  architects  that  although  Prussia  was  in 
Germany,  Saxony  and  Bavaria  were  distinct  king- 
doms ; and  that  “ in  erring  reason’s  spite,”  three 
Italians  remained  faithful  to  them  in  the  States 
of  the  Papal  Church  ! Slight  as  such  errors  are, 
they  afford  a handle  to  those  who  delight  to 
find  fault,  A committee  composed  of  men  who 
have  travelled,  and  who  travel,  has  already  been 
suggested  as  likely  to  give  desired  assistance  to 
Mr.  Cockerell  in  the  future  labours  of  his  post. 
Many  would  covet  the  honour  of  serving  on  such  a 
committee.  The  several  members  might  take 
special  duties  connected  with  different  parts  of 
the  Continent ; and,  by  keeping  np  a constant 
supply  of  information,  become  a means  of  inter- 
communication  between  the  English  profession 
and  its  foreign  colleagues.  Nor  should  the  list 
of  honorary  members  be  allowed  to  remain  in  its 
present  scanty  condition.  A number  of  archas- 
ologists  and  engineer-officers  at  present  hard  at 
work  in  India  shonld  be  invited  to  swell  it; 
while  the  addition  of  gentlemen  of  the  medical 
and  other  scientific  professions,  whose  labours 
often  lead  them  to  the  confines  of  practical  arohi- 
tecture,  could  not  fail  to  produce  mutually  satis- 
factory results. 

The  question  of  the  Architectural  Examination 
was  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Dawson.  It  appears 
that  in  the  course  of  an  entire  session  the 
Examination  committee  have  decided  to  “shortly 
take  the  matter  in  hand.”  The  receipts  show 
five  students  at  a guinea  a head,  and  the  amount 
derived  from  fees  of  candidates  and  examination 
rules  is  45J.  ThewholecostismorethanlOOI.;  and 
it  is  argued  that  an  examination  which  is  supposed 
to  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  a diploma,  and  yet 
does  not  pay  its  expenses,  ought  nob  to  be  rele- 
gated to  the  domain  of  charity.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  worth  a little  speculative  expenditure.  It 
has  cost  some  pains  in  the  present  century  to 
redeem  the  profession  of  architects  from  the 
slur  attached  to  it  in  the  last.  Addison  meant 
no  satire  when  he  wrote  in  imitation  of  Martial, — 

“ If  of  dull  parts  the  stripliDg  you  suspect, 

A hersld  make  him,  or  au  architect,” 

When  fools  were  sent  to  sea,  and  rogues 
learnt  discipline  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  dullards  were  said  to  be  fib  stuff  with 
which  to  solve  architectural  problems.  It  is 
worth  some  little  application  on  the  part  of 
yonng  men  to  show  themselves  worthy  to  be- 
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long  to  a craft  which  the  technical  writers  of 
every  age  have  delighted  to  honour.  Attention 
to  the  wishes  of  the  students  themselves  and 
some  certain  assurance  in  the  prospective  ad. 
vantages  of  examination  would,  we  are  con- 
viuced,  be  followed  by  increasing  success. 

The  delicate  matter  of  the  secretaryship  was 
once  more  calmly  discussed  last  Monday,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  evening.  A short  time  ag© 
some  feeling  was  naturally  evoked  by  the  attempt 
of  a special  committee  to  destroy  the  original 
charter.  Bub  this  document  was  suddenly  dis- 
covered to  bo  so  elastic  that  the  present  paid 
secretary  was  said  by  witty  opponents  to  hold 
office  in  defiance  of  it.  It  is  now  no  secret  that 
one  of  the  sub-oommittees  appointed  to  propose 
measures  for  the  impiovement  of  the  Institute 
has  received  a carefully  prepared  series  of  sug- 
gestiouB  from  a Fellow,  one  of  which  advocates 
the  reappointment  of  a second  honorary  secre- 
tary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
charter.  This  does  not  imply  any  alteration  in 
the  salary  or  even  funotiocs  of  the  present  paid 
officer.  It  simply  tends  to  deprive  him  of  the 
permanent  vote  which  he  now  holds  as  an  cj 
officio  member  of  the  Council, — a distinction 
enjoyed  by  no  other  member,  from  the  president 
downwards.  Th6proteBtjustmade,amidapplan8e, 
by  another  member,— a tried  supporter  of  Professor 
Djnaldson, — is  of  a similar  description.  Preceded 
by  an  assurance  that  immediate  action  would  not 
be  taken,  it  was  ultimately  withdrawn  on  the  pro- 
mise being  given  that  it  would  be  considered  by 
the  sub-committee  specially  engaged  in  the  die- 
enssion  of  such  matters.  The  protest  was 
levelled  at  the  present  mode  of  administration. 
This  mode,  not  from  any  fault,  any  want  or  ex- 
cess of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  secretary,  but 
rather,  from  the  reticence  of  the  g'^neral  body  is 
said  to  partake  of  a too  personal  or  individual 
character.  Honorary  officers,  whose  work,  if  pro- 
perly  done,  is  laborious,  seem  glad  to  have  been 
relieved  first  of  trouble  and  then  of  responsibility 
by  a valued  assistant,  who  in  spite  of  himself  has 
become  almost  a managing  director.  Never, 
however,  has  the  secretary’s  legitimate  work 
been  better  done  than  at  the  present  moment. 
He  may  justly  complain  of  having  too  much 
thrust  upon  him;  and  at  times  he  is  compelled, 
when  a meeting  of  certain  committees  is  re- 
quested by  some  of  the  members,  to  decline  or 
defer  the  duty  of  calling  it.  While  there  seems 
to  bo  no  disavowal,  on  the  part  of  anybody,  of 
the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Eastlakc,  a convic- 
tion gains  ground  that  the  re-appointment  of  a 
second  honorary  officer  would  be  beneficial  both 
to  the  Council  and  the  general  body  of  members. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  close  a notice  which 
registers  the  departure  of  one  and  the  advent 
of  another  president  without  some  mention  of 
the  former,  even  did  he  enjoy  a reputation  far 
leas  deservedly  brilliant  than  that  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  It  is  gratifying  to  remember  that  he 
entered  office  under  the  weight  of  physical 
suffering,  and  that  he  leaves  it  in  excellent 
health.  During  the  last  two  years  he  has  rarely 
missed  taking  the  chair  at  the  ordinary  meetings. 
Seldom  speaking  at  the  beginning  of  a discus- 
sion,  he  always  had  something  new  aud  to  the 
point  to  say  when  at  its  close  the  subject  seemed 
exhausted.  We  trust  that  Sir  Gilbert’s  portrait, 
well  and  faithfully  painted,  will  soon  help  to 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  Institute ; and  that  he 
himself  will  long  continue  in  various  ways  to 
assist  and  instruct  his  less  gifted  brethren  at 
their  periodical  riitnions  in  Conduit-atreet. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  CLUB. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy  Club 
was  held  at  Greenwich  on  Monday  last  under  the 
presidency  of  Professor  E.  M.  Barry,  and  nearly 
sixty  of  the  members  and  their  friends  were 
present,  including  Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens  (its  active 
secretary),  Mr.  Frith,  Mr.  Horsley,  Mr.  Charles 
Landseer,  Mr.  Ansdell,  Mr.  Durham,  Mr.  Calder 
Marshall,  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  Mr,  Dobson,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Cooper,  Mr.  T.  Faed,  Mr.  Lumbe  Stocks,  Mr.  T. 
Hills,  Mr.  Val.  Prinsep,  Mr.  Fildes,  Mr.  Godwin, 
Mr.  Waterlow,  Professor  Parkins,  and  others. 
The  chairman,  in  proposing  the  customary  toast, 
“Honour  and  Glory  to  the  next  Exhibition,” 
interested  his  hearers  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  clause  of  the  Chantrey  bequest,  which  calls 
upon  the  Council  to  spend  annually  a consider, 
able  sum  of  money  on  the  works  of  a painter  or 
sculptor,  to  be  afterwards  placed  in  the  National 
Gallery,  will  be  brought  into  operation  next 
season.  Mr.  Fildes  replied  for  the  exhibitors 
not  members  of  the  Academy  modestly  and  well, 
and  several  other  agreeable  speeches  were  made. 
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TELEGRAPH  CONSTRUCTION. 

So  many  things  oooar  which  remind  ns  how 
mnch  we  are  dependent  on  the  working  of  the 
eleotrio  telegraph  that,  althongh  few  of  ns  may 
be  able  to  conceive  its  mode  of  action  truly,  we 
find  it  interesting  to  acquire  some  little  know- 
ledge  of  the  subject  beyond  what  we  can  under- 
stand from  seeing  the  instruments  and  the  wires, 
and  talking  vaguely  about  "the  electric  fluid”- 
and  there  is  no  book  more  instructive  on  the 
subject  than  that  which  forms  one  of  Messrs. 
Longman’s  Text-Books  of  Science.*  Whether 
electricity  be  a fluid  or  a force,  whether  it  bo  a 
form  of  matter  or  a form  of  energy,  the  authors 
do  not  discuss  ; the  terms  used  are  rendered  in- 
dependent of  theoiy.  The  nature  of  electricity 
is  not  known,  nor  is  it,  say  tho  authors,  necessary 
to  the  telegraphist  that  it  should  be  known  by 
him.  Electricity  is  as  universal  in  its  effects  as 
are  heat  and  light.  We  are  cognisant  of  its 
existence,  but  we  do  not  know  its  particular 
form  any  more  than  we  know  that  of  heat  or  of 
light  ; and  we  can  measure  its  quantity  no  more 
definitely;  we  have  a fierce  heat  or  a gentle 
warmth  ; a brilliant  or  a moderate  light;  and  we 
have  an  amount  of  electricity  which  fuses  metal 
or  gives  pleasure  to  onr  sense  of  touch  ; and  so 
there  is  eleotrio  quantity,  but  it  is  a quantity 
of  relative  magnitode  only,  as  in  light  when  we 
Ba.y  that  a gas-jet  is  equal  to  a given  number 
of  sperm  candles,  or  that  a temperature  is  of 
a given  number  of  degrees.  BIectrioi»y  is  trans- 
mitted throDgh  bodies,  with  more  or  less  ease  as 
they  are  better  or  worse  oondnctors,  and  is 
capabls  of  doing  work  by  overcotning  obstacles 
to  i ts  progress,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  with 
n given  eIeofro*motive  force  depends  upon  the  re- 
sistance to  be  overcome,  and  resistance  implies 
that  quality  of  a oonduotor,  in  virtue  of  which  it 
prevents  more  than  a certain  amount  of  woik 
being  done  iu  a given  time  by  a given  electro, 
motive  foroe.  Those  bodies, — as  glass,  ebonite, 
or  air — which  offer  great  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  eleotrioity  are  called  insulators,  while 
those  which  offer  very  little  resistance— as  the 
metals  or  water — are  called  conductors;  but  the 
difference  in  the  terms  is  one  of  degree  only. 
That  function  of  eleotrioity  which  determines  its 
motion  from  one  point  to  another  is  oalled  its 
jinteotial  ; and  it  is  somewhat  analogons  to  an 
excess  of  beat  in  one  part  of  a body  over  the 
degree  of  heat  in  another  part;  thus,  if  one  end 
of  an  iron  rod,  of  equal  temperature  throughout, 
be  placed  in  the  fire,  the  heat  travels  along  the 
rod  with  a force  in  some  measure  proportiona'e 
to  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  rod  ; and  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  two  points  determines  the  amount 
of  the  electro-motive  force  ; and  what  is  called 
a oorreot  is  an  apparent  transference  of 
electricity  from  one  point  to  another  to  produce 
equalisation  of  potential.  A current  always  is 
supposed  to  flow  from  the  point  of  higher 
potential  to  that  of  lower  potential.  The  former 
point  is  taken  to  be  positive  to  the  latter  point; 
and,  vice  versd,  the  lower  point  is  taken  to  be 
negative  to  the  higher  point ; and  the  current  is 
snpposed  to  flow  from  the  body  positively  charged 
to  that  negatively  charged.  The  potential 
of  the  earth  is  assumed  to  be  zero,  so  that 
when  we  speak  of  the  potential  of  a body  we 
really  speak  of  the  difference  between  its  poten- 
tial and  that  of  tho  earth.  This  does  not 

assume  that  the  earth  has  no  potential; 

different  portions  of  the  earth’s  surface  have 
different  potentials  at  different  times.  A circuit 
is  the  whole  path  along  which  the  electricity  is 
snpposed  to  flow  along  the  material  conveying 
it,  whether  that  bo  earth,  air,  water,  or  matter 
in  any  form.  If  we  stretch  a wire  horizontally 
above-ground,  and  connect  its  two  ends  with  the 
earth,  then  the  whole  path  from  one  end  of  the 
wire  to  the  other  and  back  again  through  the 
earth  is  the  circuit,  and  this  circuit  may  either 
have  a current  of  electricity  flowing  throuoh  it, 
or  It  may  be  free  from  all  cuirent.  In  the  latter 
ease  the  oironit  is  said  to  he  open,  in  the  former 
case  to  be  closed.  The  earth  is  considered  simply 
as  a part  of  the  circuit,  offering  a certain  resist- 
ance to  the  flow  of  electricity  through  it,  and 
whatever  offers  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
electricity,  whether  it  be  the  battery  which  gene, 
rates  the  current,  or  the  appariitns  which  renders 
it  evident  to  the  senses,  or  the  line-wire,  or  the 
earth,  is  the  cirouit.  The  various  kinds  of  batte- 
ries  and  instrnments  are  described,  with  relays, 
recorders,  and  tolegrapbio  apparatus,  with  tho 
gystoma  of  working;  tho  sixth  andsermth  chap. 

* Telegraphy.  By  W.  II.  Preece,  C.E.,  and  J,  Sire- 
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ters  being  devoted  to  construction ; after  which 
the  authors  treat  of  faults,  testing,  and  com- 
mercial  telegraphy. 

It  appears  that  roads  and  railways  are  pre- 
ferred to  oanals  as  overground  telegraph  lines 
and  th-»t  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  road  or 
thorail  is  preferable,  but  that  either  is  preferable 
to  nndergronnd  or  covered  wires,  for  not  only  is 
the  first  cost  less,  bat  faults  occurring  npon  them 
can  be  far  more  readily  traced  and  rectified. 

The  telegraph-poles  used  in  England  are  gene- 
rally  of  larob,  5 in.  diameter  at  the  top  for  the 
minor  lines  and  6 in.  for  the  trunk  lines,  except 
terminals,  which  are  of  squared  timber.  The 
larch  and  Scottish  fir  are  felled  in  October  and 
November,  and  are  required  to  possess  the  natural 
butts.  The  age  of  the  tree  when  cut  ranges  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  years,  and  varies  according 
to  the  soil  npon  which  it  is  grown.  Its  avenge 
life  ns  a telegrspb.pole — if  it  has  undergone  no 
preparation  to  prevent  decay— ia  etatrd  to  be 
about  seven  years,  bat  varying  according  to  the 
nature  of  its  parent  soil  as  well  as  of  that  to 
which  it  has  been  transferred.  The  wet  rot  to 
which  it  is  sabjeot  ia  of  two  kinds,  obeniical  and 
meohanioal.  TJuder  the  influence  of  beat  and 
moisture  the  albuminons  and  nitrogenous  ma- 
teriala  of  the  sap  ferment,  and  decompose  the 
oellulin  and  lignin,  and  by  a gradual  process  of 
oxidation  the  pole  slowly  rote  away.  Bat  it  is  to 
the  mechanical  kind  of  wet  rot  that  the  decay  is 
mostly  due.  The  varying  conditions  of  moisture 
and  temperature  are  mostly  felt  at  the  ground 
level,  between  wind  and  water.  To  prevent 
this  poles  are  subject  to  various  processes  before 
being  planted;  that  of  charring  consists  in 
gently  roa-ting  the  butt  end  of  the  pole,  after 
having  been  well  seasoned,  for  a length  of  about 
6 ft.,  over  a slow  fire,  and  removing  it  immediately 
thosurface  becomes  well  blackened  without  being 
bnint.  The  object  is  to  expel  whatever  sap 
remains,  to  kill  whatever  animal  or  vegetable 
life  may  be  present,  to  prevent  absorption  of 
moisture  by  destroying  the  external  pores  of  the 
wood  and  substitating  an  impervions  coveringin 
their  place,  and  finally  to  surround  that  portion 
most  liable  to  decay  with  a powerful  antiseptic  in 
the  shape  of  charcoal.  The  bottom  of  the  pole, 
as  well  as  the  portion  which  has  been  charred, 
sbonld  then  be  well  coated  with  a mixture  of 
three  parts  of  Stockholm  tar  to  seven  parts  of 
gas  tar  well  boiled,  and  three  parts  of  slaked 
lime  added,  care  being  taken  to  scrape  off,  before 
the  tar  ia  put  on,  any  part  of  the  wood  which 
may  have  been  bnrnt  during  the  process  of 
obarring.  Various  other  means  of  preventing 
decay  are  mentioned  in  tho  little  book  under 
notice,  and  their  suocessdescribed,  It  appears  that 
several  polos  which  were  erected  between  Fare, 
bam  and  Portsmouth  in  1848-49  were  examined 
iu  1874  and  found,  to  all  appearance,  to  be  in 
as  good  a state  of  preservation  as  on  the  day 
when  they  were  first  planted.  This  is  a re- 
markable instance,  but  it  accords  with  nearly 
all  the  evidence  wo  have  of  the  result  of  the 
particular  process  named.  In  countries  where 
wood  is  extremely  perishable,  either  from 
natnral  decay  or  from  the  attacks  of  the  white 
ant,  and  preservative  processes,  on  account  of 
their  expense,  cannot  be  introduced,  as  well  as 
where  the  means  of  transport  are  limited,  iron 
uprights  are  naed.  The  tubular  pole  invented 
by  Messrs.  Siemens,  Brothers,  ia  nsnally  em- 
ployed,  and  as  a general  role  its  cost  may  be 
set  down  at  about  three  times  that  of  wooden 
posts  of  the  same  strength.  Another  pattern 
is  that  known  as  Hamilton’s  standard  ; and 
another,  again,  is  that  introdneed  by  Mr.  Oppen. 
heimer,  of  Manchester,  the  especial  feature  of 
which  is  the  cast-iron  base,  which  ia  formed 
80  as  to  be  driven  forcibly  into  the  ground  by  a 
descending  weight.  The  riband  iron  post  of 
Messrs.  Lee  & Rogers,  of  Manchester,  is  another 
form. 

The  wire  mostly  employed  in  England  for 
telegraph. work  is,  it  is  said,  of  the  qnaliry  of 
soft  iron  wire  known  as  "best  best.”  There 
appear  to  be  soroe  ridioulons  names  of  iron 
wire,  as  there  are  of  pistes  and  bars  ; there  are 
beet,  best  best,  and  extra  best  best;  end  charcoal 
wire,  the  beet  of  all.  Surely  the  makers  or  the 
merchants,  or  whoever  gave  these  names  to  wire 
and  other  forms  of  manufactured  iron,  cannot 
reflect  with  any  pleasure  npon  the  oooasions 
which  have  given  rise  to  these  pretended  super- 
latives  and  Buper-superlativea,  ridiculous  as  they 
are  in  every  other  sense  than  that  of  enabling 
mannfacenrers  to  gain  some  temporary  advantage 
over  the  public  and  over  each  other. 

It  would  appear  that  "best”  wire  is  not  good 
euoQgh  for  telegraph  purposes,  for,  in  testing  the 


strength,  the  scale  begins  with  " best  best,”  and 
goes  on  to  include  the  two  higher  qualities  ; the 
three  tables  of  strength  given  by  the  anr.hors 
embracing  all  the  kinds  and  all  tbioknesses  of 
wire  employed  in  telegraphy. 

The  materisl  from  which  most  of  the  insu- 
lators emploved  at  the  present  day  in  Englsnd 
are  formed  is  brown  earthenware.  It  does  not 
insulate  so  highly  as  porcelain,  nor  oan  it  be  so 
perfectly  glazed,  but  it  ia  prodneed  with  greater 
uniformity  of  quality,  and  its  mannfaoture  can 
be  more  thoroughly  relied  upon,  and  it  possesses 
the  further  advantage  of  cheapness  over  porce- 
lain, ebonite,  or  glass.  The  form  of  the  insnlator 
appears  to  bo  very  important,  and  is  drawn  and 
described  by  the  authors. 

In  digging  a hole  for  a telegraph-pole  its 
length  mast  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  wires,  and 
not  across  it,  the  ohj--ct  being  to  get  the  solid 
earth  as  much  as  possibl-  to  resist  the  lateral 
S'raiii  nf  the  wires.  Earth. borers  have  of  late 
years  been  introduced,  whereby  no  moro  ground 
IS  removed  than  is  required  for  the  insertion  of 
the  pole,  but  several  disadvantages  which  they 
have  are  enumerated. 

The  depth  to  which  poles  are  set  in  the  ground 
i.s  about  one. fifth  of  their  length  ; but  the  depth 
should  never  be  less  than  4 ft.,  and  need  not  be 
more  than  6 ft.,  in  good  solid  earth,  no  matter 
what  their  length  may  be.  In  made  ground 
they  are  planted  1 ft.  deeper.  The  authors  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  punning  the 
earth  round  the  poles,  and  of  sufficient  time 
being  given  for  this  to  be  well  done,  for  upon  the 
punning  and  ramming  of  the  poles  being  carried 
out  as  they  ought  to  be,  depend,  to  a large  extent, 
the  stability  and  good  working  of  the  line  when 
once  erected.  The  poles  being  erected,  and 
stayed  or  strutted,  the  wire  is  stretohed.  The 
maximum  tension  with  which  wires  are  drawn  is 
one-third  of  their  breaking-strain.  When  this 
tension  is  employed,  it  is  fonnd  that  the  dip  will 
be  abont  24  in.  in  a span  of  100  yards,  and  this 
ia  accepted  as  the  standard  by  which  all  the  wires 
are  regulated,  the  temperatnre  < f the  air  being 
taken  at  60®  Fahrenheit.  The  dip  for  any  other 
span  may  be  calcnlated  from  the  known  pro- 
perty  of  the  onrve  the  wire  assumes,  which  is 
that  the  dip  of  any  span  varies  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  between  its  enpports  ; thus,  the  dip 
in  a span  of  80  yards  would  be  15^  in.,  for, 

100-  ; 80'-'  ::  24  : 15^. 

After  describing  the  operations  of  binding  tbo 
wires,  jointing,  terminating,  and  connecting  the 
overhead  wires  with  the  earth,  the  vnriona 
operations  required  in  laying  wires  underground 
in  pipes  are  described. 


DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
DOCK  WALLS.* 

The  stability  of  a dock  wall  really  depends 
upon  its  resistance  to  the  thrust  of  the  earth 
behind  it  more  than  upon  its  resistance  to  the 
pressure  of  water  within  the  dock,  and  that  is 
greatest  when  the  dock  is  empty,  and  the  wall 
is  thus  practically  a retaining  wall,  and  its 
dimensions  must  bo  determined  with  respect  to 
its  stability  as  a retaining  wall  under  similar 
conditions  of  earth- thrust,  although  to  a retain, 
ing  wall  a certain  form  is  sometimes  given  which 
would  not  be  the  best  for  a dock  wall;  /or,  as 
Mr.  Allen,  the  author  of  the  book  before  ne,  esys, 
" Dock  walla  may  be  said  to  occupy  a situation 
intermediate  between  masonry  dnms  and  retain- 
ing walla,  the  former  being  built  to  support  a 
presFara  of  water,  and  the  latter  to  resist  a 
thrust  of  earth.  A dock  wall  has  to  peiform 
both  these  functions.”  No  donbt,  in  the  case  of 
an  ex'^ension  of  the  dock,  whether  that  may  be 
an  increase  of  area  or  tbe  making  of  a new 
lock — and  these  have  been  no  very  unusual  oir- 
oumstances  of  tho  growth  of  trade — it  is  of  some 
advantage  that  the  dock  wall  ehonld  be  of  such 
a form  as  to  admit  of  its  being  temporarily 
shored  up  without  difficnlty  ; but  otherwise  a 
dock  wall  does  not  differ  in  its  cir -nmstanoes  of 
stability  from  a retaining  wall,  the  condition  of 
the  earth  at  tbe  back  being  snpposed  to  be  tho 
same  in  both  cases. 

It  is  well,  however,  and  especially  for  the 
young  engineer,  to  calculate  the  stability  of  tho 
the  wall  uurier  the  pressure  nf  water  on  the  lace 
as  well  as  undei  the  earth-tbrnst  from  behind. 

The  Jinthcn-’s  theories  of  atabili  y are  founded 
on  successful  examples  in  practice,  and  therefore 

* Theory  and  Praotioe  in  lheD<*?ign  i-nd  Constroc-tioD  of 
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may  be  relied  npon  ; and  it  is  Dot  the  resoltfl  he  ■ 
arrivea  at,  but  his  method,  to  which  we  wish  to 
point  attention.  His  proposition  is  that,  “ if  a 
mass  of  fluid  be  at  rest,  any  portion  may  be  snp- 
posed  to  become  rigid  without  affecting  its 
equilibrium  or  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
fluid  ; for  any  portion  of  a fluid  may  be  oon- 
templated  as  a separste  body,  surrounded  by 
fluid,  which  presses  perpendicnlarly  at  all  points, 
and  its  solidifloation  will  introduce  no  change  in 
the  pressures  npon  it,  and  therefore  no  change 
in  the  pressure  at  any  other  point  of  the  fluid.” 
Every  one  will  agree  with  that  statement,  but 
not,  we  think,  with  this,  that  “ This  last  propo- 
sition enables  the  laws  of  statics  to  be  applied 
to  cases  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,”  and  that 
“thus  the  pressure  of  water  against  the  sloping 
face  of  a dock-wall  is  determined  by  imagining 
the  prism  of  fluid  lying  vert'cally  over  the  face 
to  become  solid,  and  then  calculating  the  effect 
produced  by  its  weight  on  the  principle  of  the 
inclined  plane  without  friction,''  and  that  “ the 
pressure  of  water  is  thus  reduced  to  a question 
of  sfatica.” 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  proposition  that  the 
rigid  body  be  surrounded  by  fluid,  whereas  the 
author  treats  it  as  a solid  resting,  without  friction, 
on  the  face  or  batter  of  the  wall, — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  wedge-shaped  mass  of  water  which  lies 
between  a vertical  plane  and  the  face  of  the  wall 
is  considered  as  a solid,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
plane  coinciding  with  the  foot  of  the  batter,  or 
slope  of  the  wall,  and  the  upper  edge  with  the 
surface  of  the  water  ; and  there  is  not  supposed 
to  be  any  water. space,  however  email,  between 
the  solid  wedge  and  the  face  of  the  wall,  whereas, 
the  proposition,  which  in  itself  is  true,  assumes 
that  there  is  such  space,  even  though  it  should 
be  merely  a film  of  water,  intervening  between 
the  two  solid  bodies;  without  this  the  pressure 
on  the  face  of  the  wall  would  not  be  the  same  in 
the  two  cases,  and,  with  it,  the  pressure  would 
not  be  a statical  pressure. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  a dock  wall  differs 
from  an  ordinary  retaining  wall,  for  it  is  always 
built  in  a low  situation,  and  therefore  difficult  of 
drainage,  and  unless  this  be  well  provided  for,  the 
earth  at  the  back  of  tbe  wall  becomes  saturated 
with  water,  which  increases  the  thrust  on  the 
back  of  the  wall.  OF  the  earth  - thrust  the 
author  says  : — “ The  tenacity  of  earth  is  so  un- 
certain an  element  that  it  is  neglected,  and  the 
body  merely  considered  as  a granular  mass 
having  friction  between  its  particles.  By  a 
granular  mass  is  meant  a collection  of  very 
small  solids  more  or  less  of  the  same  size  and 
shape,  such,  for  instance,  as  a heap  of  sand  or 
pile  of  shot.  If  dry  sand  be  poured  out  of  a 
vessel  with  a spout  on  to  a flat  surface  it  will 
form  a conical  heap,  the  sides  of  which  will  make 
a particular  angle  with  tbe  horizontal,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  steepness  of  this  slope  can 
never  be  increased  beyond  a certain  limit,  how- 
ever judiciously  the  sand  be  poured,  or  however 
carefully  it  is  heaped  up  afterwards.  This  slope 
is  called  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  material  of 
which  the  granular  mass  is  composed,  and  varies 
for  different,  substances,  scarcely  in  any  case 
exceeding  45°,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  20  . 

It  was,  it  is  pointed  oat  by  the  author,  at  first 
thought  that  the  earth-tbrust  was  produced  by 
the  whole  wedge  of  earth  between  the  back  of 
the  wall  and  the  natural  slope,  or  the  slope  of 
tbe  angle  of  repose  ; but  M.  De  oulomb  and 
M.  Ho  Prony  proved  mathematically  that  when 
a retaining  wall  gives  way  the  earth  does  not 
break  away  along  the  line  of  natural  slope,  but 
along  a plane  of  rupture  half  way  between  the 
back  of  the  wall  and  tbe  angle  of  repose,  so  that, 
the  earth. thrust  is  due  to  only  half  the  wedge  of 
earth  between  the  back  of  the  wall  and  the 
natural  slope. 

Tbe  maximum  thrust,  however,  is  found  when 
the  earth  at  the  back  is  assumed  to  be  so  pene- 
trated  with  water,  either  through  the  wall  from 
the  dock,  or  from  the  laud  side  for  want  of  proper 
drainage,  as  to  be  semi-fluid,  and  when  it  is 
treated  as  a fluid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
earth ; and  it  is  the  greatest  possible  thrust 
which  should  be  calculated  upon.  It  is  possible, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  ordinary  practice,  to 
make  such  provisions  in  the  execution  of  the 
work  us  to  prevent  the  earth  at  the  back  of  the 
wall  ever  becoming  semi-fluid,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching it;  and  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
angle  of  repose  of  the  earth  may  always  be  con- 
siderable. If  it  be  thirty  degrees,  the  pressure 
on  the  back  of  the  wall  is  reduced  to  one-third  of 
the  greatest  possible  pressure;  that,  namely,  of 
a fluid  mass  of  tbe  speoifio  gravity  of  the  earth  ; 
and  according  to  the  provisions  which  the  engi. 


neer  can  or  is  willing  to  make  in  the  execution 
of  the  work,  the  thickness  of  tbe  wall  must  be 
calculated  upon  a condition  of  earth-thrust 
between  these  two  extremes. 

The  weight  of  the  wall  exerts  its  own  pressure 
upon  tbe  foundation,  and  the  earbh-thrust  is  also 
transmitted  to  the  foundation  of  the  wall.  The 
point  where  the  resultant  of  these  pressures 
meets  tbe  base  of  tbe  wall  is  called  the  centre 
of  presaore.  This  must,  in  every  case,  be  within 
tbe  base,  otherwise  the  pressure  at  the  back 
would  overturn  the  wall,  and  the  stability  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  horizontal  distance  between 
tbe  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wall  and  the  centre 
of  pressure.  Mr.  Allen  says  the  practice  of 
English  engineers  in  this  respect  is  to  make  this 
distance  one-fourth  of  the  width  of  the  wall  at 
the  base,  and  that  the  practice  of  the  French 
engineers  is  to  make  it  three-eighths.  This  is  a 
very  wide  difference,  and  is  an  instance  of  how 
little  mere  figures  can  be  relied  npon  unless  their 
significance  be  duly  considered,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances be  taken  into  account.  The  one  is 
half  more  than  the  other,  or  50  per  cent,  more, 
and  so  by  the  French  practice  there  would 
appear  to  be  a great  saving  of  materials ; or,  is 
it  that  they  are  satisfied  with  a smaller  margin 
of  stability  for  safety  than  we  are  P 

The  author  gives  an  instance  of  a dock  wall  at 
the  Liverpool  Docks,  designed  and  constructed 
by  Mr.  Lyster,  tbe  height  of  which  above  the 
level  which  tbe  author  calls  the  ‘‘  datum  line 
perhaps  the  level  of  low-water  mark  of  spring 
tides— is  27  ft.;  its  thickness  at  top  being 
6fb.  6ia.,  and  at  the  above-named  level  12  ft.  6 in., 
the  mean  thickness  being  9 ft.  10  in.,  which  is 
considerably  more  than  one-third  of  its  height 
more  nearly  l-2'75blis  of  its  height.  In  order 
trO  judge  whether  our  practice  of  one-fourth,  or 
the  French  practice  of  three-eighths,  is  prefer, 
able,  we  should  know  the  form  of  the  materials, 
whether  of  squared  stone  or  rubble,  or  how  much 
of  each  goes  to  make  the  wall,  or  whether  tbe 
Eoe  form  of  materials— as  brickwork— is  used 

both  countries  under  the  difference  named  in 

point  of  stability,  and  more  particularly,  perhaps, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  lime  or  cement  used.  As, 
however,  a second  volume  is  to  appear,  devoted 
to  the  practice  ou  the  subject,  these  and  other 
points  may  be  stated  ; and  in  cases  of  this  kind 
the  best  way  is  to  give  examples  of  sucoessful 
oonstruction  with  the  least  quantity  of  materials, 
and  show  how,  by  attention  to  details  througbout, 
the  quantity  of  materials  used  has  been  reduced 
to  a minimum  ; for,  granted  only  plenty  of  money 
and  materials,  we  should  have  but  little  need  of 
books  on  tbe  construction  of  engineering  works, 
but  might  go  on  for  some  time  longer  by  rule  of 
thumb. 


FROM  PHILiDELPHIA. 

It  is  almost  a foregone  conclusion  that  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  will  not  be  ready  in  ail  its 
departments  by  tbe  opening-day,  although  great 
efforts  are  being  made  in  that  direction.  The 
main  building  is  a perfect  chaos  of  oases  and 
partially-erected  exhibits.  The  materials  of  this 
huge  structure  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Penusylvauia  Railway  Company,  for  constructing 
dep6t8.  The  rule  which  limits  the  height  of 
euolosures  to  15  ft.  has  been  in  many  instances 
greatly  exceeded,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
appearance  of  the  interior.  The  Permanent  Art 
Gallery,  or  Memorial  Hall,  will  be  the  South 
Keuaington  Museum  of  the  States.  Large  pur- 
chases are  to  be  made  from  the  exhibits  of  the 
various  nations, — such  an  opportunity  will  never 
occur  again, — to  be  arranged  there  at  the  close 
of  the  Exhibition.  The  horticnltnral  and 
machinery  balls  will  also  be  permanent. 

The  following  important  circular  relative  to 
the  system  of  awards  has  been  issued  from  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission : let.  Awards  shall  be  based  npon 
written  reports  attested  by  the  signatures  of 
their  authors.  2nd.  The  judges  will  be  selected 
for  their  known  qualifioatious  and  character, 
and  will  be  experts  in  departments  to  which  they 
will  be  respectively  assigned.  The  foreign 
members  of  this  body  will  be  appointed  by  the 
commission  of  each  country  and  in  conformity 
with  the  distribation  and  allotment  to  each, 
which  will  be  hereafter  announced.  The  judges 
from  tbe  United  States  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Centennial  Commission.  3rd.  The  sum  of  600 
dollars  will  be  paid  to  each  of  tbe  United  States 
judges  for  personal  expenses.  -1th,  Reports  and 
awards  shall  be  based  upon  inherent  and  com- 
parative  merit.  The  elements  of  merit  shall  be 
held  to  include  considerations  relating  to  ori- 


ginality,  invention,  discovery,  utility,  quality, 

skill,  workmanship,  fitness  for  the  purposes 
intended,  adaptation  to  public  wants,  economy, 
and  cost.  5th.  Each  report  will  be  delivered  to 
the  Centennial  Commission  as  soon  as  completed, 
for  final  award  and  publication.  6th.  Awards 
will  be  finally  decreed  by  the  United  States 
Centennial  Commission,  in  compliance  with  the 
Act  of  Congress,  and  will  consist  of  a diploma 
with  a uniform  bronze  medal,  and  a special 
report  of  the  judges  on  the  subject  of  the  award. 

7th.  Each  exhibitor  will  have  the  right  to  pro- 
dace  and  publish  the  report  awarded  to  him, 
but  the  United  States  Centennial  pommission 
reserves  the  right  to  publish  and  dispose  of  all 
reports  in  the  manner  it  thinks  best  for  public 
information,  and  also  to  embody  and  distribute 
the  reports  as  records  of  the  Exhibition. 

Congress  has  refused  permission  to  the  artists 
whose  works  have  been  purchased  by  the  Go- 
vernment  for  the  adornment  of  the  Capitol  and 
other  public  buildings  to  exhibit  their  perform, 
auoes  at  the  Centennial.  An  American  contem- 
porary has  tbe  following: — “ It  is  not  too  miioh 
to  say  that,  with  less  than  half  a dozen  excep- 
tions, the  paintings  and  statuary  belonging  to 
the  General  Government,  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  are  utterly  beneath  conteinpL 
" We  see  no  way  however  of  making  the 
Government  patronage  other  than  detrimental  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country, 
unless  the  utter  worthlessness  of  tbe  purchases 
already  made  is  demonstrated  in  such  a manner 
as  to  be  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity.”  In  a 
coontry  where  it  is  possible  for  colossal  fortunes 
to  be  made  in  a few  months  by  men  without 
any  edneation  a true  appreciation  of  art  can 
hardly  be  expected.  , 

Many  earnest  and  zealous  men  are  striving  to 
effect  the  same  change  here  as  that  which  took 
place  in  the  tastes  of  the  English  people  after  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  to  educate  and  encourage 
their  own  designers  instead  of  depending  on 
English  and  French  products  for_  their  home 
manufactures.  The  majority  of  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition,  while  admiring  the  great  engineer- 
ing  skill  and  adaptation  shown,  are  loud  m their 
complaints  of  the  architecture  and  colouring. 

A census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  was 
taken  last  week.  The  number  reported  was 
817,000,  showing  an  increase  of  143,000  since 
1870.  From  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  just  issued,  the  number  of  deaths 
amounted  to  17,806,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vioos  year  of  2,537. 

The  water-supply  is  pumped  direct  from  the 
River  Schuylkill  without  any  filtering.  During 
rainy  seasons  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  pea-soup. 
Tbe  river  is,  moreover,  considerably  polluted 
above  the  pumping  stations,  but  the  authorities 
are  coustruoting  a large  sewer  to  take  the 
drainage  of  Manayauk— a manufacturing  town 
six  miles  above — to  a point  below  the  inlet  of 
the  waterworks.  A household  filter,  although 
very  requisite,  is  rarely  if  ever  seen.  The  city 
drainage  runs  into  the  river.  The  sewer-inlets 
are  of  cast-iron,  let  vertically  into  the  risers  of 
pavements.  Being  open,  perfect  ventilation  is 
insured.  Last  week  night-soil  carts  were 
abolished,  and  the  public  are  dependent  on  the 
different  odourless  removal  companies  for  the 
emptying  of  cesspools.  The  method  employed 
is  pneumatic,  and  has  the  reputation  of  working 
well  without  any  offensive  odour.  Air-tight 
vessels  on  wheels  oarry  off  the  soil. 

The  roads,  as  well  ns  those  at  New  York,  are 
a disgrace  to  a civilised  nation.  Tbo  Emperor 
of  Brazil  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,—”  Ah,  i 
see,  Centennial ; never  cleaned  or  repaired  for  a 
century  ! ” Horse-oars  run  through  tbe  principal 
streets,  the  rails  making  a smooth  track  for 
carriages.  Telegraph.postsdisfigure  the  thorough- 

fares  ; but  trees  are  liberally  planted  along  the 
side-walka.  „ r,.  r, 

“The  Society  of  the  Sons  of  St.  George, 
established  in  Philadelphia  for  tbe  Advice  and 
Assistance  of  Englishmen  in  Distress  ” will  open 
their  new  building  on  St.  George’s  Day.  Upon 
the  following  day  the  society  will  celebrate  their 
104th  anniversary  by  a banquet.  Built  of  white 
marble.  Classio  in  style,  it  is  a creditable  memorial 
of  tbe  liberality  of  English  residents.  Upon  its 
erection  and  decoration  30,0001.  have  been  spent. 

The  ball,  100  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and  33  ft.  high, 
occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  At  the 
north,  end  is  the  platform.  Above  this  stands 
the  magnificent  portrait  of  the  Queen  painted 
by  Thomas  Sully.  To  the  right  and  left  are 
niches,  one  of  which  will  oontaiu  a copy  of  the 
statue  of  St.  George  in  South  Kensington.  The 
ceiling,  supported  by  pilasters  with  Ionic  capitals, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


is  pain^efl  in  fresco.  The  snbjeota  are  Love  and 
Peace  (England  and  America)  holding  a wreath 
of  olire. branches,  with  Britannia  blessing  the 
nnion,  while  Colombia  presides  over  oharitv  and 
indnslry.  In  the  vestibnle.  on  the  ground. floor, 
are  figares  of  the  ‘MaBes.  The  pediment  in  front 
of  the  boilding  will  be  capped  with  a casting  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  to  be  made  in 
England.  Mr.  .T.  H.  Windrim.  architect  of  the 
United  States  Government  Building,  is  the  arohi- 
teot:  Mr.  George  Watson,  the  builder;  and 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  the  painter. 

The  new  public  buildings,  as  well  as  tbe  Post- 
offiro,  are  at  a standstill  for  want  of  funds. 

The  building  knfiwn  as  tbe  Colosseum  has  been 
lately  removed  from  the  Broadway,  New  Y^rk, 
to  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  Centennial.  It  is 
being  erected  in  Broad-street.  Constrncted  of 
iron  in  section,  bolted  together,  and  covered  with 
corrugated  plate,  this  was  a verv  ea^y  matter, 
though  attended  with  oonsidevable  expense  in 
removal.  The  monster  renresentations,  “ London 
bv  Day,”  “London  by  Night,”  and  “Paris  by 
Nigh'-,”  will  be  exhibited.  These  were  pnrobased 
and  brought  from  the  Boval  Colosseum.  London. 

The  new  building  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  will  be  opened  on  .Anril  22nd.  It  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  ground,  SO.OOOZ.  The  Academy 
was  started  in  1805.  Benjamin  West,  a native 
Pennsylvanian,  was  a honorary  member.  His  pic- 
tnres.  “ Death  on  the  Pale  Horae,"  and  “ Christ 
Healing  the  Sick,”  are  among  the  art  treasures. 
April  17t7i. 


INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTEES  IN  WATER- 
COLOURS. 

As  the  various  annual  exhibitions  come  ronnd, 
it  is  not  easy  to  fulfll  the  dnty  of  oharaoterising 
them  on  each  re-opening  without  the  appearance 
of  repeating  very  mnch  the  same  remarks  that 
had  been  made  in  our  columns  the  previous 
season  ; bnt  in  regard  to  none  is  there  so  great 
a difficulty  in  this  respect  as  in  speaking  of  the 
exhibition  in  Pall-mall.  Each  of  the  regular  con. 
tributors  appears  to  select  a particular  effect  and 
repeat  it  with  unvarying  precision.  In  some 
cases  this  is  really  getting  past  a joke.  Is  Mr. 
Bonvier  for  ever  going  to  paint  the  same  mincing 
and  tripping  girl  ? Will  Mr.  Chase  never  let  us 
have  one  year,  for  a change,  without  that  eternal 
“Terrace  at  Haddon  Hall”?  Or  is  he  honnd 
under  some  spell,  or  engaged  on  payment  of  an 
annni^v,  to  go  on  painting  it  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life?  Have  Mr.  MogPord  and  Mr.  Warren 
laid  in  an  extra  stock  of  yellows  between  them, 
which  thev  are  nnder  engagement  to  work  off 
within  a certain  term  of  years?  And  if  these 
things  are  not  so.  what  is  the  explanation  of  this 
pernetna.l,  almost  mechanical,  repetition  of  the 
same  conventional  effects  ? 

There  are  also  those  who  please  us  bv  a 
repetition  of  excellence,  without  mannerism, 
among  whom  is  Mr.  P^ollier,  whose  drawings, 
since  ho  became  a hahitu^.  have  been  a con- 
stant  snnrce  of  pleasure  to  the  critic.  “The 
Valiev  of  the  Arun  ” and  “ The  Weald  of  S'lrrev  ” 
(4.3, 149)  are  equal  to  any  nf  this  artist’s  previous 
contributions  ; the  latter  is  espeoiallv  fine  ; and 
though  Mr.  Collier  has  a marked  style  to  which 
he  is  faithful,  it  does  not  impress  ns  as  “vain 
repetition.” — and  why  not  ? Beconse  this  srtist 
goes  to  nature  to  see  what  her  effect  is,  instead 
of  sitting  down  to  manufacture  an  effect  of  his 
own  and  call  it  nature.  In  regard  to  style  of 
manipulation,  also,  these  drawings  are  models  of 
true  water-colour  art.  Mr.  Syer,  whose  draw- 
ings  are  always  marked  by  true  artistic  feeling, 
and  often  by  no  little  power,  sends  a large  and 
fine  work,  under  the  title  “ Autumn  afternoon  in 
Wa.les”  (75),  as  well  as  other  smaller  drawings, 
and  Mr.  Orrock  shows  the  same  fine  qualities  in 
the  depiction  of  atmospheric  effect  for  which  his  > 
drawings  in  previous  exhibitions  have  been  note- 
worthy ; that  of  “ Charnwood  Forest”  (124)  is  a 
very  fine  drawing,  which  should  have  taken  the 
place  of  some  one  or  two  of  the  works  which 
occupy  “ the  line.”  A better  place  also  was  due 
to  so  fine  and  noetic  a work  as  that  of  Mr. 
Hollnwav,  depicting  “ The  Joyless  Winter  Day  ” 
(117)  with  no  little  force  of  handling  and 
originality  of  feeling.  The  drawings  of  Mr. 
Wimperls  will,  as  usual,  repay  attention;  “A 
Windy  Corner”  (50)  is  admirable.  Onr  old 
acquaintance  Mr.  Hine  is  at  his  best  again  in  his 
beautiful  scenes  “ in  the  Downs,”  so  true  to 
nature  in  their  delicate  variations  of  light  and 
colour  and  detail  that  we  can  never  quarrel  with 
their  author  for  restricting  himself  to  a class  of 
scenery  which  he  so  perfectly  interprets.  Most 
of  Mr.  S.  H.  Mole’s  landscapes  will  repay  atten- 


tion, and  Mr.  Leitoh’s  “ Souvenir  of  the  ‘ Sandy 
Coll  ’ ” (27)  is  a fine  piece  of  stormy  effect. 

If  we  come  to  figure  pictures,  scarcely  any 
can  be  said  to  be  so  thoroughly  original  and 
remarkable  as  the  studies,  not  of  human,  bub  of 
animal  figures  hyMr.  Wolf,  who  has  gained  such 
a strong  insight  into  the  oharaoteristic  action 
and  manner  of  different  animals.  Ordinary 
animal  pictures,  compared  with  his,  are  like  the 
stuffed  skins  in  a museum  compared  with  the 
living  creatures  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Two 
pictnres  of  Ptarmigan,  in  autumn  and  in  winter 
plumage,  iUnstrate  his  mastery  of  minnte  detail 
in  the  plumage  and  gait  of  the  birds  ; “ A Moon- 
light Ramble  ” (25),  a solitary  bear  coming  along 
over  a waste  of  snow,  is  even  better.  Of  figure 
subjects  proper.  Mr.  Linton’s  “ His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  ” (189),  in  reality  a scene  from  “ Riohe- 
lieu,”  is  disappointing.  The  artist  has  never  done 
anything  better  in  execution,  seldom  anything 
so  nninteresting  in  sobjeet  and  treatment.  Mr. 
Cattermole’s  “James  I.  examining  a Witch” 
1113),  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  his  best  vein  in 
every  way.  The  spirit  and  expression  of  the  whole 
scene  are  capitally  conveyed.  Mr.  Staniland’s 
scenes  are  very  well  intended,  but  only  one,  “ The 
Twine- walk,  Lowestoft”  (76),  has  originality  and 
character;  the  others  are  very  artificial  and 
theatrical  in  sentiment.  Mr.  Carriek’a  “ Pre. 
paring  Bait”  (57)  is  one  of  those  pictures  which 
trace  their  ideal  to  J.  C.  Hook ; it  is  an  able 
work,  though  a little  questionable  in  tbe  oolonr- 
ing  of  the  rooks  and  seaweed  ; at  least,  we  have 
never  seen  such  colours  under  such  circumstances, 
but  will  not  assert  that  the  artist  may  not.  Mr. 
Hugh  Carter,  again,  draws  his  inspiration  from 
Israels;  his  “ Left  Alone  ” (32)  is  very  good.  By 
Herr  Israels  himself  there  is  one  sketohy  bnt  fine 
drawing,  “Going  Home”  (235).  The  best  by 
far  of  Mr.  Absolon’s  contrihations  is  the  interior 
of  a Brittany  cottage  (197).  Mr.  C.  Green’s 
“ Conntry  Circus  ” (159)  is  ad  ca-ptandum  vulgus, 
thongh  well  worked  ont  in  regard  to  rhe  and  ience 
fignrea.  Over  the  vulgarity  of  other  works  here, 
such  as  “ Taking  tbe  Cream  off,”  let  ns  draw  a 
veil ; we  should  be  cnrious  to  know  what  sort  of 
persons  bny  such  things  ; hut  there  evidently  is 
a demand.  Mr.  Townelev  Green’asmall  drawing, 
“Her  First  Offer”  (61),  has  fine  qualities  of 
colour  and  genuine  humour  and  expression.  We  ' 
may  mention  two  very  interesting  and  admirable 
arobitectural  Bubjeots.  that  by  Mr.  Simpoon  of  a 
“Pillar  in  one  of  the  Rock-ent  Caves  at  EMora  ” 
(2311.  and  Mr.  Wyld's  “Street  in  Algiers  in 
1833”  (51),  in  which  the  short  colnmns  and 
large  capitals  of  a rude  Romanesque  type  are 
puzzling  enough,  and  suggest  that  the  ground- 
level  must  have  been  ranch  raised  since  they 
were  hnilt.  Among  things  which  are  out  of  the 
regular  track  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Gow’g  small  and  care- 
fnllv  studied  grono  of  French  soldiers  of  the 
Napoleon  era  at  Phalshourg  “ On  the  road  to  the 
Frontier”  (68),  a scene  which  at  once  recals 
the  novels  of  Erokmann-Chatrian,  by  whose 
pages  it  was  probably  suggested. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  this  Sooiety 
contains  some  very  fine  works.  We  welcome  tbe 
presence  of  a large  Corot,  an  attraction  we  bad 
scarcely  hoped  to  find  again  in  these  rooms  at 
present,  the  works  of  the  artist  having  been 
“withdrawn  from  circulation”  by  purchasers. 
The  one  exhibited  is  a very  fine  forest  scene,  or 
rather  the  skirts  of  a forest,  in  an  evening  light ; 
the  title,  “Bihlia”  (92).  refers  to  the  prostrate 
figure  seen  at  the  verge  of  the  forest,  and 
lamented  after,  apparently,  by  some  other 
personages  near  the  foreground  ; the  figures,  as 
usual,  just  help  the  feeling  of  the  scene  without 
being  in  any  way  obtrusive.  Opposite  to  this 
hangs  a remarkably  fine  work  by  Pierre  Billet, 
“Haymakers  Resting”  (44),  a treatment  of  a 
humble  theme  with  almost  classio  repose  and 
elevation  of  style.  Very  fine  is  the  figure  of  the 
girl  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  with  the  orange, 
tinted  handkerchief  ronnd  her  head,  and  eqnally 
remarkable  for  its  charm  that  of  the  figure  Uing 
beside  her,  with  the  pleasant  face  half  in  shadow 
and  half  canght  by  tbe  sun  ; the  other  two 
fignrea  are  equally  natural  and  fine  in  pose.  The 
landscape  may  ho  a little  dingv  and  deficient  in 
air.  Billet’s  single  figures,  “Girl  Wasbing” 
(38),  and  the  interior  with  a “Peasant  Girl” 
sewing  (79).  are  equallv  good  : not  mere  stndies 
of  fignrea.  bnt  painted  tboiigbts,  wbicb  set  the 
beholder  thinking.  A feature  in  this  year’s 
exhibition  is'the  number  of  paintings  and  studies 
I of  ballet. girls  and  fheir  performanceB,  by  Degas, 


who  seems  to  have  made  this  phase  of  life  his 
subject.  Of  the  three  pictures  from  rehearsal  life 
in  the  upstairs  room,  “ Preliminary  Steps  ” (127) 
is  perhaps  the  best.  The  artist  relies  for  his 
effect  purely  on  truthfulness  in  rendering,  with 
almost  pitiless  realism,  the  actual  facts  and  oha. 
ranter  of  the  scene  and  personages,  the  awkward 
and  careful  attention  of  the  girl  who  goes  through 
a step  before  the  repulsive-looking  old  instructor, 
the  scraggy  forms  and  lean  hacks  of  others  who 
stand  nearer  the  spectator;  one  seated  on  a 
table  is  evidently  trying  to  get  a " twist  ” ont  of 
her  back  which  she  has  got  in  some  evoln^^ion. 
“The  Rehearsal”  is  almost  eqnally  good.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add  there  is  nothing  in  these 
pictures  of  the  vulgar  glitter  and  display  to  which 
many  artists  would  inevitablv  be  led  by  suoh  a 
subject ; it  is  treated  entirely  from  an  artist’s 
point  of  view ; there  is  no  attempt  even  at 
realism  of  texture.  The  strall  studies  in  black 
and  white  of  these  and  other  snbjeots  are  arranged 
on  the  staircase,  and  are  worth  attention.  As 
we  have  got  to  the  nnstairs  mom  we  mav  notice 
the  clever  work  of  Pille,  “ Reading  the  Proclama- 
tion of  the  24th  of  February,  1793,  in  Brittany  ” 
(128)  ; the  stolidity  with  which  the  proclamation 
is  received  by  these  out-of-the-way  mstics,  the 
somewhat  more  comprehensive  interest  in  the 
faces  of  one  or  two  who  are  anoarently  old 
soldiers,  and  the  supercilious  indifference  of  the 
young  gentleman  in  the  background,  form  to- 
gether a very  oharaoteriatio  study.  In  this  room, 
also,  are  some  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  curious  dreams 
in  colour,  of  which  “ A Nocturne  in  Blue  and 
Gold”  (147)  is  noteworthy  for  the  aotnal  sparkle 
of  the  lights  in  the  craft  on  the  twilight  sea. 

“ A Winter  Fog  ” (149) , by  the  same  artist,  is  an 
admirably  studied  piece  of  effect.  There  is 
another  large  Corot,  bat  not  nearly  equal  to  the 
downstairs  one. 

Retnrningto  the  lower  room,  we  may  notice  a 
picture  in  which  Millet  outdoes  Whistler  in  the 
latter  artist’s  own  way,  in  tbe  remarkable  little 
picture  of  a “ Starry  Night,”  wbiob  is  wonder- 
fully successful  in  realising  tbe  effect  intended, 
and  strikes  one  the  more  by  comparison  with 
the  “ Sawing  Wood  ” (91),  by  tbe  same  painter, 
an  admirable  specimen  of  his  other  style  in 
depicting,  with  simple  force,  the  pathos  and 
dignity  of  sturdy,  patient  labour.  Mr.  Legros 
sends  one  or  two  nofineable  portraits, — t^at  of 
“M.  Ponlet-Malassis,  Homme  de  Lettres,”  a very 
expressive  thongh  simple  and  matter-of  fact 
painting  of  a sad  and  tbnngbtfnl  face  ; and  the 
full-length  likeness  of  “Tbe  Rb.  Hon.  Lord 
Emly”  (1031  in  uniform,  a picture  in  whioh  at 
least  the  painter  baa  shirked  nothing,  for  sosrlat 
coat,  silver  lace  epaulettes,  &c.,  are  depicted  in 
their  brightest  and  most  glittering  reality,  and  are 
only  kept  in  their  place  by  tbe  close  a,nd  con- 
soientinus  care  bestowed  on  the  modelling  of  the 
rather  strongly-marked  features.  The  solid  merit 
and  unpretentious  masculine  style  of  M.  Legros’s 
work  impresses  one  more  the  more  one  sees  of  it. 
Somewhat  the  same  characteristics  belong  to  a 
study  of  a peasant  girl’s  head,  hy  .Tnles  Breton 
(117)  ! and  it  is  instructive  to  contrast  with  this 
kind  of  work  the  mere  r.hic  of  such  a picture  as 
“ An  Interruption”  (177),  by  Madrazo  (though 
the  face  here  is  far  more  pleasing  than  some  of 
his  young  women. — we  can  hardly  sav  ladies), 
nr  even  the  highly. finished  painting  of  th®  very 
pretty  girl,  by  Jacquet,  "The  Young  Hand, 
maiden”  (116),  whose  fresh,  young  face  is  cer- 
tainly a pleasant  enough  object,  but  the  whole 
thing  is  mere  paint  without  character  or  style. 
Manet’s  “Le  Canotiers  ” (102)  is  bad  in  another 
direction,  and  a piece  of  sheer  vulgarity,  artisti. 
rallv  speaking,  which  we  are  sorry  to  meet  with 
in  this  gallery. 

There  are  two  works  in  the  finest  style  of 
Theodore  Rousseau,  of  which  “Autumn  in  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau  ” (72)  is  the  more 
striking  subject,  but  we  suspect  more  thought 
and  labour  went  to  tbe  making  of  the  great 
heavy  foliaged  tree  in  the  other  (No.  62),  which 
the  eve  seems  to  penetrate  into  little  by  little  as 
we  study  it.  Mdme.  Onzin  sends  one  of  her  bent 
works  in  “The  old  Seaport  near  BoiilcQ-ue  ” (155), 
a desolate  shore  scene  in  which  we  do  not,  know 
whether  to  admire  most  the  truthful  tone  and 
detail  nr  the  sentiment  of  sadness  and  Innellnesa 
which  perradps  the  whole.  Among  smaller 
things  Fantin’s  bouquet  of  dahlias,  &c.  MG'),  and 
hip  white  roses  with  their  green  leaves  in  a glass 
(in  1 are  superb  in  their  wa.v  ; two  street  scenes 
hy  Lep’ne  (39,  461  ar®  admirable  ; and  the  little 
female  figure  called  “ Chlop  ” (22).  by  T.efevrp, 
a miniature  repetition  (if  we  mistake  not)  of  a 

largerpiotnre  that  adorned  “the  Salon”  recently, 
is  quite  perfect, 
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AN  EXHIBITION  OF  COSTUMES. 


The  Alexandra  Palace  Company  are  rather 
clever  in  originating  new  ideas  in  the  way  of 
pablio  attraction  and  edification  in  art  matters, 
but  nob  always  so  successful  in  carrying  them 
out.  Some  little  time  ago  they  hit  upon  the 
notion  of  an  exhibition  of  glass-work  5 an  excel- 
lent  idea,  which  was  so  mismanaged  as  to  be- 
come  a complete  fiasco.  During  last  week  they 
held  an  exhibition  of  ladies’  costumes,  offering 
prizes  for  the  best  designs  for  dresses  of  various 
classes  ; but  here  just  the  same  kind  of  mistake 
has  been  made,  the  judges  being  persons  in  the 
trade,  who  no  donbt  acted  perfectly  fairly  ac- 
cording to  their  lights,  but  whose  ideas,  of 
conrso,  did  not  travel  beyond  the  requirements 
of  fashion  as  at  present  existing.  Consequently 
there  was  no  stimnlos  towards  the  snggestion  of 
new  and  better  methods  of  designing  dress,  and 
the  awards  were  evidently  given  to  what  fell  in 
best  with  the  acquired  tastes  of  the  judges,  not 
for  what  was  really  the  best  designed  and  most 
artistic.  Had  the  prizes  been  awarded  by  acom- 
mittee  of  artists  the  result  would,  in  some  cases, 
have  been  quite  opposite  to  what  it  actually  was. 

This  is  a pity,  for  the  idea  of  a costume  exhi- 
bition  was  a very  good  onej  and  even  as  it  was, 
the  collection  was  very  pretty,  and  attracted  the 
interest  of  a large  number  of  visitors,  nearly  as 
large  a proportion  of  gentlemen  as  ladies.  The 
dressoa  weredivided  into  classes  (“  Promenade” 
costumes,  “Reception”  costumes,  “ Dinner” 
dresses.  &o.),  and  first  and  second  prizes  given 
in  each  department.  Unfortunafely,  a showy 
and  striking  ensenxble  seems  to  have  been  more 
aimed  at  and  better  rewarded  than  really  good 
qualities  of  design.  The  first  prize  lor  a bridal 
costume  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Dickins  & Jones, 
and  on  the  whole  jcstly,  for  theirs  was  the  most 
effective  dress  of  the  class;  but  there  is,  in  the 
exiatiog  state  of  taste, little  more  scopeforreally 
artistic  design  in  a bridal  dress  than  in  a bride- 
cake; the  object  in  both  cases  is  to  produce  as 
pretty,  showy,  glittering  effect,  and  to  make  the 
article  look  as  costly  as  possible.  Some  of  the 
promenade  and  dinner  dresses  were  in  very  good 
taste;  a promenade  dress,  entitled  the  “ Eva,” 
by  the  Regent-street  firm  already  mentioned 
(described  as  “ Siik  and  wool  broche”  ) was  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque,  and  much  superior  to  the 
one  by  the  same  makers  which  obtained  the 
first  prize  in  this  class.  So  in  the  dinner-dress 
department,  the  award  of  the  first  and  second 
prizes  should  have  been  reversed,  had  we  been 
the  judges.  The  most  artistic  and  effective  of 
the  more  expensive  costumes  was  a “carriage 
dress”  by  Messrs.  Green  & Edwards,  which  ob- 
tained,  and  justly  in  this  case,  the  prize  for  “the 
best  novelty”;  this  was  a dress  with  velvet 
body  and  very  rich  damask  skirt,  the  looping  of 
the  body  in  front  forming  an  oblique  line  from 
the  throat  and  bosom  to  the  left  side  of  the  waist. 
The  whole  effect,  both  of  texture,  tone,  and  line, 
was  remarkably  good,  and  such  as  a painter 
would  really  covet  in  a picture,  which  could  not 
bo  said  for  some  others  of  the  premiated 
specimens.  The  collection  furnished  examples 
of  the  truth  of  what  we  urged  a little  whfie 
since  iu  some  remarks  apropos  of  Mr.  Planches 
work  on  costume,  that  really  good  effect 
is  attainable  in  ladies'  dress  without 
travagant  expense  in  costly  and  rechercM 
material.  For  instance,  the  prettiest  dress  in 
the  room,  next  to  tho  one  just  mentioned,  was, 
to  our  thinking,  a yachting  costume  by  Messrs, 
Redfern,  of  Cowes,  made  of  “ washing  linen,” 
and  certainly  not  expensive  ; it  is  not  our  business 
to  advertise  prices,  sufiice  it  to  siy  that  this  was 
a more  artisbic-looking  dress  than  many  that 
were  to  he  seen  at  four  or  five  times  the  cost. 
Of  course,  a special  character  is  aimed  at  in  a 
yachting  costume,  and  a too  ornamental  or 
showy  appearance  would  be  out  of  place;  but  it 
is  worth  remark  that  this  very  condition  leads  tu 
a much  more  artistic  treatment  of  materia!,  a 
much  more  definite  and  carefully  ■ arranged 
desio-n  in  the  line  and  fall  of  the  costume,  than 
we  generally  find  in  connexion  with  the  more 
expensive  and  showy  system  of  bows  and  other 
additions,  of  the  kind  which  we  shonld  include 
under  the  general  term  “fuz-buz,”  which  ladie? 
seem  to  think  a necessary  element  of  a hand- 
some costume.  Tue  same  firm,  who  devot»- 
themselves  to  yachting  costume,  took,  however, 
the  first  prize  from  all  corners  fijr  the  best  dress 
“ for  a young  l-idy  of  ten  years,”  by  what  tbej 
termed  the  “ lish-wife’’  costume,  which,  though 
too  “ prononneed ’’  for  really  good  taste,  was 
certainly  the  most  effective  thing  of  this  class. 
Indeed,  considering  that  the  competition  was,  as 


we  understood,  very  keen  for  this  prize,  and  for 
chat  for  a dress  for  a child  of  fi.ve,  we  were 
.•eally  surprised  at  the  common-place  nature  of 
most  of  these  specimens  of  young  people's 
Iresses. 

We  should  very  well  like  to  see  such  a com. 
petition  as  this  repeated  in  due  time,  but  with 
the  award  of  the  prizes  left  to  a committee  of 
•irtists,  pictorial  and  decorative.  The  result 
would  in  all  probability  open  the  eyes  both  of 
costumiers  and  their  fair  onstoraers  a good  deal 
in  regard  to  tho  ooDstitnenta  of  really  good  taste 
in  dress. 


MORE  MOTTOES  FROM  OLD  HOUSES. 

Ix  Cumberland — the  land  of  the  Dacres  and 
Howards — there  are  a few  more  mottoes  of  the 
kind  noticed  in  a former  number  of  this  journal 
as  having  been  placed  by  onr  forefathers  over 
their  house-doors,  windows,  and  mantelpieces. 
One  of  these  is  to  be  seen  in  the  front  of  the 
grand  old  pele-tower  now  incorporated  in  the 
Elizabethau  mansion  known  as  Ciibbnrn  Hall. 
This  tower  was  the  fortified  seat  of  tho  Clibnrne 
family  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  1567, 
Richard  Cliburne  enlarged  bis  dwelling  by 
adding  two  long  wings  to  it,  so  as  to  make  it 
as  coiiveuient  as  the  new  Elizabethan  mansions 
bis  friends  were  building  on  all  sides  of  him,  aud 
over  one  of  his  new  doorways  his  mason  placed 
a largo  square  slab,  bearing  his  shield,  bis 
initials,  R.  0.,  and  this  inscription  : — “Ryohard 
Clobun  thus  they  me  oawl,  wch  in  my  tyme  hath 
bealded  ys  hall.  The  yeare  of  cure  lord  God, 
who  lyst  for  to  neum  1567.  B.  D.,  maysoo.” 
By-and-by  some  farther  alterations  were  made 
which  covered  in  this  new  doorway,  when  the 
stone  thus  inscribed  was  taken  out  of  its  first 
place  aud  inserted  in  the  western  face  of  the 
old  tower,  whence  it  still  looks  down  upon  the 
Elizabethan  courtyard  and  out  open  the  Cum- 
berland skies.  We  have  reason  to  know  that 
Richard  Cliburne  did  not  compose  this  inscrip 
tioD ; be  only  copied  or  adapted  a neighbour’s 
superior  originality.  This  neighbour  was  Chris- 
topher  Crackenthorpe,  who,  besides  his  estate  iu 
Cumberland,  was  possessed  of  property  in  West- 
moreland, on  which  be  had  built  himself  a 
mansion-house  in  the  fashion  of  tho  day.  called 
Newbiggen  Hall.  Over  a doorway  in  New- 
biggen  Hall  we  may  still  see  the  lines  Biohard 
Cliburne  had  in  bis  mind  whilst  his  mason, 
R,  D.,  was  sitting  at  bis  now  work.  They  run 
thus  : — 

" Christopher  Cr^ckeuthorpo  thus  yo  me  eslle 
■^Vhye  in  iny  tyme  dydo  byldelhis  h>ille, 

Tho  yer  of  ouro  lortie  who  lyst  to  ee 
A.M.  fyve  hundred  thyrty  and  three.” 

Still  on  this  land  of  sheep-pastures,  green  and 
grey  fells,  huge  boulders,  huge  standing  atones, 
and  countless  cairns,  we  oome  to  another  t-xample. 
It  is  in  Penrith.  A centory  after  R.  D.  looked 
upon  his  work  admiringly,  a William  Robinson 
appears  to  have  acquired  a competence  in 
London,  and  then,  with  bis  heart  full  of  memo- 
ries of  the  placid  lakes  and  stony  hills  of  his 
native  county,  returned  to  Penrith  to  enjoy  it. 
He  gave  a rent  of  lOL  yearly  to  the  grammar 
school,  and  20L  yearly  towards  a girls’  school, 
the  town  records  tell  us ; and  he  caused  to  be 
carved  on  the  front  of  his  honse  this  short  and 
condensed  legend:— “Ea;  sumptibus  Dn-.  Wil. 
Robinson  civis  Land.  Anno  1670.”  Near 
Cockermouth,  too,  stands  an  old  tnausion  that 
was  built  by  the  Swinbornes  in  1581.  It  is  now 
used  as  a farmhouse.  Over  the  door  is  the 
following  insoription  : — 

John  Swynbnrn,  enquire  : and  Elizabeth,  hia  wyfe 


Did  make  cost  of  this  work  i 
Ano.  Doui.  1581, 


1 the  daiea  of  ther  lyfe. 
Ano.  Reg.  23.” 


There  is  yet  another  old  mansion  that  has 
oomo  down  from  the  pleasant  pomp  and  circum- 
FtancP-  of  being  the  residence  of  a family  of 
Cumberland  gentry  to  the  usages  of  a farm- 
hoose,  Daiston  Hall  sees  no  more  coming  and 
going  of  hunting  aud  hawking  parties,  no  merry 
wives  on  its  terraces,  no  sweet  Anne  Pages  in  its 
sonny  portals,  but  there  is  a word  for  us  from 
those  old  times  carved  above  an  upper  window 
that  recalls  them  vividly.  This  inscription  is  in 
old  English  characters,  and  simply  records  that 
John  Dalston,  Elsabct  v:iphc,  mad  ys  hyl'lyng.” 
Again,  at  E imont  Bridge,  on  the  Westmoreland 
■*icle  of  the  bridge,  on  the  lintel  of  a small  bouse 
IS  sculptured  “ Oimie  solum  forti  patria  est.” 

We  have  met  with  au  example,  too,  in 
Ireland.  The  house  that  was  thus  embel- 
lished was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants  iu  the  town  of  Galway,  named 
. Lynch.  He  belonged  to  a family  whose  name 


occurs  as  many  as  ninety-four  times  either  as 
mayor,  or  provost,  or  portreve  of  Galway  be- 
tween the  years  127-1  and  1654;  and  which  is 
still  more  remarkable  for  the  spartan  virtue  of 
one  of  its  members.  This  was  James  Lynch, 
mayor,  or  warden  of  Galway  in  1493.  He 
traded  largely  with  Spain  for  wine,  and  on  one 
occasion  sent  his  only  son  to  that  country  to 
purchase  a cargo.  Unhappily,  this  young  man 
failed  in  his  trust  and  spent  his  father’s  money 
upon  bis  own  pleasures.  He  procured  the  wine, 
however,  from  a Spanish  grower  upon  credit, 
with  the  understanding  that  his  nephew  should 
accompany  the  cargo  and  bring  back  the  price  of 
it.  When  the  good  ship  neared  the  Irish  coast 
yonng  Lynch  began  to  fear  his  father  s anger, 
and  believing  that  the  crew  would  keep  silent, 
he  threw  the  young  strenger  overboard,  and 
thus  arrived  with  the  cargo  and  without  any 
drawback  to  it.  He  was  welcomed  home  with 
the  keenest  of  receptions,  and  soon  settled  down 
as  prnaperoosly  as  the  rest  of  his  family. 
Bat,  just  as  he  was  about  to  marry  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a merchant  as  wealthy 
as  the  Lynches  themselves,  one  of  tho  sea- 
men  found  himself  dying  suddenly,  and,  in  a 
fit  of  terrified  romorae,  sent  for  the  mayor  and 
told  him  of  the  guilt  of  his  son.  Young  Lynch 
was  tried  and  found  guilty,  aud  upon  his  father 
devolved  the  fearfully  painful  duty  of  pro- 
Douncing  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  When 
tho  day  for  his  execution  arrived  a great  tur- 
bulent crowd  gathered  before  Lynch’s  house 
and  endeavoured  to  rescue  him  ; but  bis  unhappy 
father,  after  nrging  the  people  to  allow  the  law 
to  take  effect  peaceably,  without  effect,  closed 
his  door,  end,  with  his  prisoner  safe,  ascended  a 
winding  stair  that  led  to  a window  that  looked 
out  upon  the  street  and  down  upon  the  excited 
crowd  below.  With  bis  own  bands,  he  fixed  the 
rope  that  was  round  hia  son's  neck  to  a staple 
projecting  from  the  wall,  and  then,  after  a long 
and  fond  embrace,  pushed  him  from  his  hold. 
His  friends  below  looked  up  and  saw  hia  dying 
agonies  with  awe,  and  then  thinking  of  the 
father’s  magnanimity,  grief,  aud  loss,  slowly  and 
quietly  dispersed,  appalled.  The  old  merchant 
shut  himself  up  in  bis  house  and  remained 
raourning  all  the  rest  of  his  days.  His  sorrow 
was  commemorated  in  an  inscription  placed 
over  bis  doorway  on  a stone  carved  with  a skull 
and  cross-bones  : — Remember  Deathe.  Fantti  oj 
vanitiandal  is  but  ranili.  In  these  days  of 
improvements  his  house,  with  the  winding  stair 
and  the  window  that  was  such  a terrible  centre 
in  this  peculiar  phase  of  Lynch  law,  have  been 
pulled  down.  A church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  stands  near  the  site,  and  into  the  north 
wall  of  the  churchyard  have  been  set  two  of  the 
doomays  and  several  of  the  windows  of  tho  old 
place.  In  this  same  wall,  within  10  ft.  of  the 
site  of  the  tragedy,  is  placed,  for  preservation, 
the  stone  carved  and  inscribed  as  above 
menfinned. 

Iu  Wales,  the  practice  appears  to  have  been 
almost  as  common  as  in  England,  although,  for 
the  Siine  reasons,  examples  are  equally  scarce  in 
both  countries.  The  Wynnes  of  Wynnestay  had 
a distich  allusive  of  the  name  of  the  house 
carved  upon  one  of  their  towers, — Wynne  stay, 
or  rest  satisfied  with  the  good  things  Providence 
has  80  liberally  showered  upon  you, — 

“ Cni  doinns  eat  rictusque  decens,  oui  patria  dulcifl, 

Sunt  satia  ha:o  vitte,  cetera  cura  labor.” 

Those  who  wend  their  way  among  the  vales 
and  ravines,  the  streams,  the  crags,  and  hills  of 
this  oonntry,  all  thickly  studded  with  memorials 
of  pre.historio  antiquity,  will  frequently  come 
upon  substantial-looking  square  stone  bouses, 
now  occupied  by  farmers,  but  originally  the  re- 
sidences  of  the  gentry  of  tho  country.  In  one, 
the  careful  eye  will  note  an  inscription  on  the 
lintel;  in  another  over  the  mantelpiece;  in  a 
third,  perhaps,  on  a beam  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
principal  chamber.  Sometimes  the  inscriptions 
are  in  Welsh,  as  in  the  instance  over  the  fire- 
place in  the  Ijall  at  Newton,  Brecon;  but  more 
frequeutly  they  are  in  Latin.  Sometimes,  only 
initials  and  dates  are  given ; and  they  are  not 
always  intelligible,  partly  because  of  their  abbre- 
viations, and  partly  on  account  of  their  worn 
condition.  There  is  one  of  these  old  substantial 
houses  of  decayed  fortunes  at  Penmorfa,  now 
used  as  an  inr,  called  Bwloh  y Pedwan.  It  is  a 
grey  old  place,  sunny  and  serene-looking,  d warfed 
by  the  grey  bills  that  tower  beside  it.  On  the 
centre  beam  of  the  largest  chamber  on  tho 
gronnd.flocr  are  carved  the  following  letters  and 
data:  — S"  1“  I.  1664.  A Sir  John  Owen  lies 
buried  in  the  church  close  by,  and  these  letters 
are  supposed  to  represent  him,  by  the  presen 
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tetiaot  of  the  homely  quartors,  though  in  an  un 
aalisfactory  and  indistinct  kind  of  way. 

We  may  add,  though  Shakspeare  does  not  add 
to  our  store  of  incriptions,  he  appears  to  glance 
at  the  fashion  he  saw  spreading  around  him  of 
increasing  house  accommodation  in  the  followin, 

’nn.RQArroQ 


“When  we  mean  to  build 
We  flrat  survey  ihe  plot,  then  Oraw  the  model: 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 

Then  mu«t  we  rate  ihe  cost  of  the  erection  : 
Which,  if  we  find  outweighs  ability, 

What  do  we  then  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices  ; or,  at  least,  desist 
To  build  at  all  ? 

. We  survey 

The  plot  of  situation,  aud  the  model ; 

Consent  upon  a sure  foundation; 

Question  surveyors;  know  our  own  estate, 

How  able  snch  a work  to  undergo. 

Like  one,  that  draws  the  model  of  a house 
Beyond  his  power  to  build  it ; who,  half  tbrou«b, 
Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part  created  cost  " 

A naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds, 

And  waste  for  churlish  winter’s  tyranny,'* 


INDIA,  AND  OUR  INTEREST  IN  IT. 

Neveu,  perhaps,  was  the  “ East,”— fo  use  that 
very  general  term,— of  greater  interest  to  the 
‘‘West”  than  it  now  is,  aud  it  would  be  not  a 
little  difBoult  to  say  whereabouts  that  interest 
chiefly  centres  itself.  There  is  the  very  land  of 
the  East  first  of  all,  then  there  are  the  specialised 
people  who  have  dwelt  and  who  yet  dwell  in  it  • 
and  then,  again,  there  is  the  history  of  it,  going 
back  so  far  as  to  be  beyond  record.  And  then 
there  is  the  immediate  present  of  it,  by  no  means 
the  least  remarkable  of  the  phases  which  it  has 
seen.  How  much  does  the  West,  we  may  use. 
fully  j list  now  osk,  owe  to  the  East,  and  can  the 
debt  be  repaid,  and  how  ? It  is  to  be  feared 
that  but  very  little  indeed  has  as  yet  been 
thought  of  uil  this.  How  different,  we  often 
think,  would  the  state  of  this  England  be  if  but 
the  East,  and  the  Eastern  mao,  and  his  mode  of 
thought  and  work  in  this  world  never  had  exist- 
ence, or  had  he  never  been  heard  of  beyond  his 
own  borders  ! It  would  be,  indeed,  a difficult 
thing  to  sum  up  with  any  approach  to  accnracy 
what  and  how  much  we  do  owe  to  Eastern 
thought  and  inventiveness,  and,  may  we  not 
add,  mysticism. 

The  East,  as  we  have  said,  is  so  wide  a term 
that  but  a little  of  it  at  a time  can  be  glanced  at 
Volumes  have  been  written  about  Egypt,  and 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  home  of  the  Arab,  and 
other  places  essentially  Eastern,  and  yet  the 

subject  matter  of  them  is  not  exhausted, hardly 

indeed,  commenced,  if  we  look  a litile  below  the 
outward  show  of  it.  A single  Eastern  country, 
or  rather  congeries  of  countries,  a single  empire, 
will  fuimish  matter  for  a few  thoughts  on  this 
fertile  theme, — our  possession,  India. 

It  is  often  enough  said  how  curious  an  anomaly 
It  IS  that  the  history  of  so  great  an  empire  as 
that  of  India,  the  possession  of  which  we  view 
with  so  much  pride,  snd  guard  so  jealouslv  is 
generally  regarded  with  so  little  of  living  “and 
abiding  interest.  Yet,  how  very  great  it  is  as 
compared  with  so  many  things,  email  enoa<rh 
Boinetimes,  which  do  excite  an  interest  all 
absorbing  at  leabt  for  the  moment.  This  surelv 
should  not  be,  for  India  is  one  of  the  mo/t 
wonderful  spots  on  the  earth’s  surface,  in  well- 
nigh  all  ways,- the  country  itself,  and  its 
natural  features,  its  inhabitants,  and  their  indi. 
vidoahty,  and  their  history,  and,  not  least,  the 
peculiar  fine  ait  of  these  strange  people,  as 
formed  and  modified  by  their  equally  specialised 
religion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hoar  antiquity  of 
It  all,  stretching,  as  it  does,  f .r,  far  beym.d  the 
dates  of  recorded  history.  We  most  confine 
ourselves  to  matters  artistic. 

But  u word  Bret  as  to  tho  country  itself,  aud 
the  tuateriata  it  furnishca  for  art,  found  orerv. 
where  to  be  influenced  in  no  email  degree  by  tL 
materials  nature  proridea  on  the  soot  in  which 
It  growanp.  We  might  add  climate,  too,  here 
as  a modifying  iuflneuce  in  art  production! 
Change  the  climate  and  tho  natural  materials  of 
a country,  the  people  of  it  remaining  the  same 
how  unlike  and  how  different  must  tho  resultant 
art,  and  building,  and  consequent  architeo. 
ture  ol  snch  a country  be.  Even  “ style,”  which 
comes  from  the  mental  organisation  of  a race 
must  needs  change,— a curious,  though  some’ 
what  remote,  subject  of  inquiry. 

India  may  be  said  to  be  the  world  in  miniature 
for  there  are  io  it  vast  plains  stretching  for  many 
hundreds  of  miles  without  interruption  or  pause. 
And  there  are  ruountaina  the  highest  in  tho 


world,  and  by  the  side  of  which  the  famous 
European  Alps  get  to  be  thought  small.  The 
long  and  interminable  range  of  tbe  Himalayas, 
the  abode  of  snow,  aud  ■which  divide  India  from 
Northern  Asia,  are  indeed  notable  every  way. 
Out  of  them,  and  springing  from  their  huge 
glaciers,  rise  the  great  rivers  which  would 
always  seem  to  have  exercised  so  strange  a spell 
on  tbe  native  mind,  and  to  have  been  regarded 
with  such  religions  awe  and  veueration,  and  to 
have  consequently  influenced  in  no  small  degree 
tbe  temple  building.  The  rivers  of  the  Hindoo 
were  not,  it  is  certain,  made  for  nought,  nor  was 
ever  opportunity  missed  of  turning  them  to 
artistic  account.  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  great 
natural  features  of  this  vast  country,  may  it  not 
well  be  asked  which  of  the  primitive  forces  works 
in  tbe  strongest  way  in  the  moulding  of  the 
rough  materials  into  form,— the  minds  of  the 
rude  aud  primitive  people,  or  the  nature  amidst 
which  such  people  live  as  moulding  their  very 
minds  to  act  upon  it  ? In  such  a country,  and 
surrounded  by  aspects  and  forces  of  nature  so 
vast  aud  so  powerful,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
could  be  otherwise  tbau  that  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  dwell  in  it  should  be  wonderfully  in- 
fluenced by  it. 

But  in  this  place,  as  a matter  of  course,  it  is 
in  an  art  and  architectural  view  that  India 
becomes  of  so  paramount  an  interest,  for  in  it 
may  be  seen  yet  going  on  a really  primeval  con- 
dition of  things.  Up  to  this  present  it  has  barely 
been  noticed,  if  indeed  at  all.  It  is  in  the  "out- 
landieh  ” districts,  and  away  from  the  ordinary 
routes,  that  such  is  to  be  found,  altbongh  it  is 
not  wholly  absent  elsewhere.  Given  the  materials, 
and  that  instinctive  idea  of  putting  them  together, 
and  the  hard  necessities  of  tbe  case,— then  the 
very  rudest,  and  as  we  are  apt  to  term  them,  tbe 
moat  ignorant  of  people,  are  found  to  provide 
themselves  with  house  shelter,  and  other  con- 
strnctional  nseds,  in  a way  not  a little  ingenious, 
and  to  the  purpose,  and  at  times  singularly 
artiatio  aud  picturesque.  We  have  had  oppor. 
tuuity  of  seeing  some  photographs  lately  of  this 
Hiridoo  work,  exhibiting  some  skill  of  this  kind 
while  in  actual  process  of  construction.  It  is  a 
little  calculated  to  upset  our  notions  of  architec- 
tural invention  and  designing,  for  they  are  built 
up  evidently  without  reference  to  architectural 
style,  as  that  term  is  commonly  understood,  yet 
do  they  more  or  less  evidence  style,  i.e.  the  style 
of  architecture  peculiar  to  tbe  race  of  men  who 
de.^ignand  build  them.  We  may  cite  an  instance 
or  two  iri  proof  of  this  from  house  or  common 
hut  building,  and  from  rude  bridge-building,  the 
latter  as  much  of  a necessity  here  as  th'e  hut 
building  itself.  Both  evidence  how  little  there 
18  that  is  new  under  the  sun,  for  things  here  and 
all  round  ns  which  look  so  new  and  of  to-day 
have  their  precedent  in  distant  India  of  thousands 
of  years  back. 

Bridge-building  in  the  "hill  districts”  is  a 
necessity,  for  the  water-courses  and  streams  are 
so  many  aud  so  steep  and  so  rapid  that  by  no 
other  means  oan  they  be  crossed,  and  it 
well  puzzle,  to  look  at  them,  an  acute  engineer 
how  to_ accomplish  the  work  in  the  cheapest  and 
most  direct  way.  On  a heap  of  dibris  on  either 
Bide  of  the  torrent,  a stout  and  broad  plank  or 
planks,  are  placed  at  a slight  incline;  on  these 
other  planks  are  fixed,  so  as  to  overlap  those 
beneath  them.  On  these,  again,  are  others, 
until  a sufficient  number  are  laid  so  as  to  meet 
each  other  from  the  opposite  banks.  In  this 
simple  way  a bridge  is  built  over  a mountain 
torrent  by  rude  men,  who  know  nothing  of  our 
learned  ways  of  doing  such  things,  and  certainly 
without  a thought  of  “designing”  anythint; 
architectural  or  picturesqne,  or  in  a national 
style  of  art;  and  yet  are  these  effective  struc- 
tures. nido  as  they  are,  singularly  picturesque, 
and  have  a certain  " Hindoo”  architectural  look 
about  them,  growing,  as  it  were,  almost  out  of 
the  earth  they  rest  on.  Some  of  these  are  with- 
out  handrail  of  any  kind,  and  present  simply  a 
narrow  plank,  over  which  you  must  needs  pass 
across  the  raging  torrent  beneath.  Nothing  can 
be  simpler  than  these  bridges,  or  more  purelv 
constructional,  or  more  devoid  of  what  we  should 
term  art ; and  yet,  as  we  have  said,  they  seem 
to_  belong  to  the  country,  and  have  a special 
Hindoo  look  about  them.  They  might  have  been 
invented  in  the  mound-buiiding  age  of  the  world 
and  were  so,  perhaps.  They  are  worth  a liitle 
study,  though  so  rude  and  primitive. 

Tbeu^there  is  house  and  hut  building,  "de- 
signing”  perhaps  we  oan  hardly  call  it,  for  it 
would  seem  to  be  managed  through  a sorb  of 
instinct,  BO  absolutely  necessary  for  its  purpose  is 
everything  in  it.  There  are,  as  may  he  supposed 


thronghoutsn  vast  an  extent  of  country,  a number 
of  house- building  ideas  characteristic  of  each 
locality  rnc're  or  less,  Nuthing  in  the  way  of 
house-building  can  be  simpler.  Mere  earth,  or 
“mud,”  composes  the  low  walls  of  such  a 
dwelling;  and  this  sometimes  mixed  with  small 
stones,  or  fragments  of  granite,  is  found  to  resist 
the  rains  for  many  years,  and  is  easily  renewed. 
The  fiat  roof,  too,  as  simple  as  the  walls,  is 
“terraced”  with  this  mud,  and  is  found  to  turn 
the  rain  well.  Art,  too,  at  times  comes  in  here,— 
art-writing,  in  a strange  way,  and  truly  auto- 
graphic ; for  the  builder  and  owner  of  the  hub 
himself,  puts  bis  mark,  if  not  his  name,  on  the 
walls  of  it.  Stripes  of  colour,  like  the  houses  of 
Italy  in  the  antique  times,  ornament  them,  aud 
odd-looking  ornaments  every  here  and  there  are 
to  be  found.  These  houses  have  neither  chitnneya 
nor  windows,  all  the  light  entering  in  at  the  ever- 
open  door.  All  Hindoo  hou-es  are  not  like  this; 
we  give  the  simplest  possible  and  the  most 
commonly  to  be  met  with.  Millions  of  human 
beings  under  the  burning  sun  live  in  such  huts, 
sleeping  on  the  bare  earth  : the  primmval  man 
yet  lives,  it  is  quite  oeitain.  VVe  might  go  on  to 
almost  any  length,  and  tell  of  other  kinds  of 
house  building,  stranger  even  than  these.  It 
might  be  useful  to  compare  iu  detail  an  Indian 

hut  ’ with  some  of  our  London  dwellings  iu 
out-of-the-way  places. 

We  have  thus  glanced  for  a brief  moment  at 
Indian  art  and  architecture  in  anticipation  of 
what  is,  as  we  are  assured,  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
public  on  the  return  from  India  of  the  Prince  of 
VVales.  Many  things  ol  surpassing  interest  ho 
will  surely  have  acquired,  attractive  to  every, 
body  ; but  many  things  there  will  be,  doubtless, 
of  a leas  striking  kind,  but  may  be  more  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  look  a little  deeper.  We  trust, 
everything  will  be  “on  view”  for  a time,  even 
small  photographs  and  native  drawings.  Ilia 
Rioyal  Highness  has  seen  very  much  that  is 
strange  and  new,  not  only  to  himself,  bob  to  all, 
and  has  had  opportunities  fur  beyond  what  hng 
been  hitherto  possible.  We  here  plead  for  the 
smaller  and  less  striking  objects.  It  is  wonderful 
how  much  insight  into  the  w^ly8  of  a strange 
country  is  to  be  got  from  the  sight  of  what 
might  be  thought  commonplace  and  insignifi- 
cant, — more  so  at  times  than  from  the  large  and 
more  imposing.  Many  things  we  could  here  name 
whioh  would  go  far  to  prove  this.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  only  incidentally  and  by  accident  that 
we  meet  with  accounts  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
strange  people  in  common  books  of  travel,  and 
thus  get  to  see  a something.  Bub  more  than  this 
is  needed  sometimes  ; and  to  get  to  the  secret  of 
the  matter,  we  need  to  see  into  the  lower  life  of 
a distant  and  stranue  country,  and  into  its  more 
familiar  and  common  things.  We  know  as  it  is 
bur.  very  little  indeed  of  this,  but  ic  is  worth  the 
knowing.  Millions  of  men  and  women  live,  and 
work,  and  think  in  their  own  way  at  tbe  feet  of 
those  huge  moaniainsand  endless rivers  of  whom 
we  know  simply  nothing  ! But  we  may  owe  them 
a something. 


THE  ART  REVIVAL  OP  THE  ELEVENTB 
CENTURY.* 

Lv  the  eleventh  century  tho  great  revive 
began,  and  what  is  called*  Christian  art  datet 
from  that  period;  but  this  revival  began  in  tbe 
West,  and  not  in  the  Bast,  and  from  that  time 
Rome  has  always  been  half  a century  behind  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  Mediaeval  architecture  of 
Rome  would  not  bear  comparison  for  a moment 
with  th6_  magnificent  cathedrals  of  the  West  of 
Europe,  in  England  and  Fiance,  and  Germany, 
and  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  others  further 
north.  “Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,'’ 
and  in  Rome  the  builders  had  such  an  abundance 
of  materials  ready  for  use,  that  they  had  only  to 
adapt  them  to  their  wants,  and  had  no  need  for 
invention.  Marble  columns  were  as  common  in 
Rome  as  oak  posts  in  England,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  contrived  to  use  these  beautiful 
columns,  and  make  their  bmldinga  to  suit  them. 
But  to  letnrn  to  the  earlier  period. 

It  is  very  iutereating  to  trace  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  Rome,  and  to  see 
how  far  tho  Romans  themselves  had  advanced 
before  tbe  conquest  of  Greece,  whioh  changed 
all  their  ideas.  It  is  evident  that  they  had  intro- 
duced  tbe  arch,  which  they  have  used  both  in  the 
Tabularmm  aud  in  tho  Emporium,  the  only  two 
buildings  of  any  importance  of  tlie  early  part  of 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Republic  that  remain  to 


* From  a lecture  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B,  on  th 
Connexion  between  Archeology  and  the  Fine  Arte  ' 
delirercd  at  the  British  Academy  of  Arts,  Rome, 
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ns.  With  the  arch  they  osed  concrete  walls,  and 
began  to  place  on  the  surface  of  the  wall  tne 
elegant  ornameub  called  reticulated  work,  to  give 
it  a flat,  smooth  surface.  In  the  Emporium  we 
have  the  beginning  of  this  ; the  work  there  was 
called  by  Vitruvius  opus  incertum,  or  irregular 
work  : it  had  nob  then  reached  the  regular  form 
of  the  network  called  the  opus  reticulatum, 
which  began  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  and  goes  on  to 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  a litile  beyond 
it  to  the  lime  of  Hadrian.  Sculpture  and  painting 
are  nob  my  subjects ; architecture  alone  has 
occupied  all  the  time  I have  been  able  to  give  to 
the  study,  but  I cannot  close  my  eyes,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  very  rude  character  of  the  early 
sculpture  of  the  Homans,  such  as  the  bas-relief 
of  Curtius  leaping  into  the  gulf,  found  on  the 
edge  of  that  gulf  in  the  Forum  Komannm.  This 
piece  of  sculpture,  supposed  to  be  about  two 
centuries  before  the  Chiietian  era,  is,  1 believe, 
the  earliest  piece  of  Homan  sculpture  that  we 
have  remaining ; but  of  the  earlier  period  of 
Etruscan  sonlpture  we  have  abnndanoe,  and 
often  very  good,  and  these  must  be  long  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  gigantic  lions’  heads  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
port  of  Home,  mast  be  of  about  180  B.C.,  and 
are  very  much  of  the  Etruscan  character,  just 
before  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Greek 
art.  The  paintings  in  the  Etruscan  tombs,  and 
still  more  on  their  vases,  are  also  very  remark- 
able,  and  often  very  fine;  they  are  sometimes 
rode,  and  partaking  of  the  Egyptian  character, 
as  at  Veii.  In  other  instances  the  drawings  are 
very  fine  and  good  ; the  series  now  being  exhi- 
bited by  Prince  Torlonia  in  the  new  museum  in 
the  Collegio  Homano  are  good  instances,  and  are 
said  to  be  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Tne  remarkably  fine  collection  of  objects  of 
ancient  art  lound  near  Naples  by  Caotellani 
ooQld  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  Etruria;  this 
aud  ocher  similar  discoveries  have  induced  the 
archffiologiots  to  abandon  tne  name  of  Etruscan 
for  auoi-uc  art,  which  was  not  confined  to 
Etruria,  but  extended  all  over  Italy, and  espeoially 
in  the  southern  part  called  Magna  Greoia.  The 
nameof  Italo-Greek  is  now  given  to  these  objects. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  after  the  inhabitants 
of  Veii  were  transferred  to  Home  the  Homans 
most  have  been  half  Etruscan.  Some  of  the 
ohjects  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  time 
of  the  Grecian  Ropuhlios,  and  there  is  a mixture 
of  the  Egyptian  character  in  them.  The  massive 
character  of  Egyptian  architecture,  and  their 
rude  and  stiff  urawing,  is  well  known.  The  fine 
collection  in  the  Egyptian  museums  in  the 
Vatican  aud  in  the  Capitol  enable  chose  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  to  study  it.  (jf  Assyrian 
art  we  have  fine  examples  in  the  British  Museum. 
Of  the  art  of  the  Persian  Empire  we  know  little, 
but  these  great  empires  of  the  early  part  of  the 
world’s  history  are  too  remote  to  be  of  much 
general  interest.  The  history  of  modern  art 
begins  in  Rome  ; the  earliest  Christian  art  was 
an  imitation  of  the  Roman  from  the  remains  they 
had  left  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire,  which  are  the  kingdoms  of  the  middle 
ages  and  of  modern  times.  The  remains  left  by 
the  Romans  often  show  that  they  bad  possession 
of  large  districts  of  which  we  have  no  other 
record.  Arobseology  is  better  evidence  than 
written  history,  in  the  early  period,  before  the 
use  of  writing.  The  influenoe  of  Roman  art  was 
not  confined  to  Europe  and  the  Western  Empire, 
it  spread  over  the  Eastern  Empire  also.  After 
the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  Byzantium, 
because  that  was  a more  central  position  than 
Rome,  they  retained  their  bold  for  many 
centuries  over  a great  part  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  in  the  West  they  retained  the  com- 
maud  of  the  Mediterranean  by  their  police 
galleys  down  to  the  eleventh  century.  But 
Roman  art  declined  very  rapidly  after  the  third 
century  ; the  convenient  but  bad  habit  of  using 
old  materials  ruined  their  art. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
Christian  art  began,  there  were  no  masons,  and 
the  art  of  catting  stone  was  lost ; it  was  re- 
produced by  copying  the  remains  the  Romans 
had  left,  and  sometimes  by  getting  artists  from 
Rome,  more  frequently  by  getting  drawings  made 
by  the  bishopa  wdo  went  to  Rome  for  tbeir  palls 
(or  tbe  priests  who  accompanied  them,  for  the 
Clergy  were  the  only  educated  people  at  that 
time),  and  imitatiug  them  as  well  as  they  could. 
But  SB  “Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention," 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  energetic  people  only 
stimulated  them  to  greater  exertion,  and  our 
magnificent  Medijeval  cathedral-oharohes  and 
castles  and  houses  are  the  result  of  this  neces- 
sity. Tbe  Romans  and  the  Italians  (not  having 


felt  this  necessity)  followed  the  new  style  | 
reluctantly  and  slowly  ; for  this  reason  the  build- 
ings in  Italy  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  are  always  half 
a century  behind  the  style  of  corresponding 
buildings  in  the  West. 

There  had  been  a great  temporary  revival  in 
Rome  and  Italy  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great, 
but  it  did  not  last.  An  immense  number  of 
oharobes  were  built  or  rebuilt  at  that  time,  but 
after  the  ninth  century  there  are  none  at  all  for 
at  least  a century,  though  perhaps  nob  always 
exactly  at  the  same  time  in  all  other  countries. 
Arches  and  vaulting  are  tbe  great  peculiarity  of 
Roman  architecture ; if  that  had  been  continuous 
(as  some  great  scholars  think,  and  as  written 
history  by  itsel/ would  make  it  appear),  the  art 
of  building  vaults  would  not  have  been  lost;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  builders  of  the  west  of 
Europe,  in  the  North  of  France,  and  in  England, 
did  not  venture  to  build  a vault  over  a space  of 
20  ft.  wide  before  the  middle  of  tbe  twelfth 
century,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  vanlts  of  such 
dimensions  in  Italy  during  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century ; the  strictly  classical  portico  of  the 
ohurch  of  St.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  with  an  in- 
Bcription  upon  it  recording  its  erection  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  the  same 
time  as  Salisbury  Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  a host  of  the  magnificent  buildings  m 
England  and  France,  seems  at  first  sight  quite 
incredible  to  the  English  or  French  archaeologists. 
As  the  other  arts  always  followed  architecture 
very  rapidly,  the  sculpture  of  tbe  end  of  the 
twelfth  and  of  the  thirteenth  centuries  in  England 
and  France  is  superior  to  any  in  Italy  of  tbe 
same  period.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Cockerell  (who  resided  long  in  Italy,  and  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Italian  art),  as  be 
states  in  bis  work  on  tbe  sculpture  on  the  west 
front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  which  is  of  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  Italy  at  that  period  to  compare  with 
this.  Roman  art  lingered  longer  in  Aquitaine 
than  in  any  other  pirt  of  Europe,  and  tbe  first 
sculptors  in  the  north  of  France  came  from 
Aquitaine  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
This  happens  to  be  just  at  the  time  that  the 
porta  in  the  Mediterranean  there  had  thrown  off 
the  R iman  dominion. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  architectural 
sculpture  of  the  transition  from  the  Romanesque, 
or  debased  Roman,  to  the  magnificent  Gothic 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  at  Carcaasonne, 
in  Aquitaine,  almost  on  the  shore  of  tbe  Medi- 
terranean, and  it  represents  a palm-leaf,  a proof 
that  tbe  soulptor  bad  come  from  the  East,  pro- 
bably from  Byzantium.  In  Perigueux  and  Peri- 
gord  there  are  many  chnrohes  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  of  the  character  called 
Byzantine,  of  which  the  distingnished  feature  is 
the  cupola,  or  what  we  commonly  call  the  dome 
in  England,  from  the  Italian  name  of  a cathedral 
cbnroh,  Duomo.  But  for  many  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages  there  was  no  communication  be- 
tween Aqoitaine,  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
Normandy  and  other  parts  of  the  north.  It  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  or  the  later  half 
of  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  commonication, 
of  persons  and  ideas,  began,  by  that  king  holding 
his  court  at  Angiers,  and  calling  on  tbe  nobles 
and  bishops  of  the  south  and  of  the  north,  in- 
cluding England,  to  meet  there  ; all  the  educated 
classes  of  his  great  dominions  there  became  per- 
sonally acquainted,  and  freely  commanicated 
their  ideas  to  each  other.  At  that  time  the 
dominions  of  the  English  Crown  included  all  the 
western  part  of  France,  from  the  Channel  to  the 
Mediterranean,  not  by  right  of  conquest,  but  by 
hereditary  succession  from  his  father  and  mother. 
Several  varieties  of  the  Romanesque  style  had 
been  developed  in  different  provinces  of  that 
wide  extent  of  territory,  each  derived  from  some 
one  Roman  bnilding,  and  developing  the  peon- 
liarities  of  it,  as  has  been  shown  by  M.  De 
Caumont  in  his  valuable  works.  Thus  the  arohi- 
tectnre  of  eaob  province  is  traced  back  to  Rome 
as  the  centre.  With  the  architecture  comes 
necessarily  the  scnlpture  and  the  painting.  All 
parts  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  must  go  back  to 
Rome  for  the  origin  of  their  fine  arts  ; even 
Greece  and  the  East  had  become  Romanised, 
and  tboogh  the  fine  arts  began  there  earlier, 
they  must  still  be  traced  through  Rome. 


CLEARING  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 


Conversazione.— Mr.  George  Robert  Stephen- 
son, the  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  will  give  a conversazione,  on  Thins- 
day,  tbe  Ist  of  Jane,  in  the  Galleries  containing 
the  “Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus  ” 
at  South  Kensington. 


On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
an  address  has  been  presented  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  theQaeen,  praying  for  the  appointment 
of  a Royal  Uommiasion  “ to  inquire  into  the 
working  and  management  of  works  and  manu- 
factories from  which  sulphurous  acid,  sulphu- 
retted  hydrogen,  and  amuiouiaoal  or  other 
vapours  and  gases  are  given  off,  to  ascertain  the 
effect  produced  thereby  on  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  aud  report  on  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 
the  prevention  of  injury  tnereto  arising  from  the 
exhalations  of  snob  aoids,  vapours,  and  gases." 

As  in  the  pollution  of  rivers,  so  m the  defile- 
ment  of  the  atmosphere,  tbe  destructive  powers  of 
man  have  exceeded  his  conservative  tendencies  ; 
and  while  increasing  trade  and  extended  mannfao- 
tnres  have  added  manifold  to  the  waste  products 
which,  thrown  in  Boaall  quantities  into  the  stream 
or  upon  the  air,  would  be  almost  ioappreciable, 
hardly  any  precautions  have  been  adopted  to 
, prevent  the  evils  arisiag  from  an  excessive  use, 
or  abuse,  of  air  and  water  as  common  sewers 
and  scavengers. 

Not  that  science  has  not  provided  ready  means 
of  ntilising,  or  at  any  rate  neutralising,  the  many 
new  “waste  products ’’  which  oor  many  new 
industries  are  creating;  but  as  the  miner  or 
manufacturer  has  beeu  brought  up  to  the  belief 
that  the  readiest  means  of  ridding  himself  of  his 
“ matter  out  of  place  ’’  is  to  throw  it  in  a heap  m 
the  nearest  vacant  spot,  he  is  unwilling  to  bother 
himself  about  any  new  method  of  turning  it  to 
account  which  will  necessitate  his  storing  it  or 
altering  his  accustomed  plana.  He  says,  pro- 
bably, that  be  has  quite  enough  to  attend  to  in 
his  legitimate  business,  without  adding  to  his 
undertaking  by  creating  a new  trade;  and 
although  it  may  be  absolutely  proved  to  him 
that  bis  refuse’  may  be  turned  to  profitable 
account,  he  declines  to  take  the  trouble,  pre- 
ferring to  pour  it  forth  into  the  nearest  stream 
or  into  the  atmosphere,  forgetting  or  ignoring 
that  he  is  thereby  injuring  ODhers  by  his  neglect. 

Manufacturers  now  claim,  in  many  oases,  a 
prescriptive  right  to  pollute  streams,  and  these 
vested  interests  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who 
would  endeavour  to  force  them  by  legislation  to 
divert  their  waste  matters  from  the  rivers.  But 
a prescriptive  right  to  pollute  the  atmosphere, 
which  cannot  by  any  legal  enactments  be  de- 
Glared  to  be,  in  any  locality,  or  in  the  moat 
limited  sense,  subject  to  proprietary  rights,  can- 
not  be  recognised.  The  rightof  every  individual 
to  the  free  access  of  air  has  often  been  asserted 
in  legal  judgments,  as  recorded  in  these  columns, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  pure  air  by  all  persons  and 
classes  is  a principle  recognised  at  common  law. 
But  the  principles  of  common  law  are,  nnfor. 
tunately,  very  difficult  of  enforcement.  “ The 
common  law  of  tbe  country  affirms  the  right  of 
every  owner  of  land  to  make  use  of  the  water  of 
the  river  or  stream  passing  through  his  property, 
but  it  prohibits  the  employment  of  the  water  in 
such  a manner  as  will  render  it  unfit  for  the  use 
of  those  lower  down  the  stream.  This  common 
law  right,”  however,  says  Major-General  Sir 
William  Denison,  in  his  Report  on  the  Pollution 
of  Rivers,  “ exists  now  bnt  in  name  ; the  cost  of 
enforcing  it  by  legal  process  is  so  excessive  as, 
practically,  to  leave  complainants  without  re- 

^ And  if  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  polluted  water, 
much  more  so  is  it  in  the  instance  of  polluted 
air.  It  would  be  a most  difficult  thing  to  prove 
that  a particular  chimney  was  the  cause  of 
injury  inflicted  at  a distance  of  many  hundred 
yards,  especially  where  other  chimneys  exist, 
which  are,  prmd /acre,  equally  guilty,  and  the 
impossibility  of  any  individual^  attacking  the 
Cyclops  of  a whole  manufacturing  town  in  the 
courts  of  law  is  self-evident.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  every  chimney,  even  of  our 
private  residences,  contributes  its  quota  to  the 
defilement  of  tbe  air,  and  in  large  cities  the 
aggregation  of  these  small  contributions  is 
sofficient  to  create  a considerable  and  appreciable 
effect,  though  each,  singly,  may  be  practically 
harmless  ; and  under  such  circumstances  it  would 
be  difficult  to  draw  a line  between  tbe  injury  to 
the  air  effected  by  the  combination  of  the  minor 
nuisances,  and  that  caused  by  a larger  and  more 
dangerous  factory  chimney. 

Smoke  Nuidanoe  Acts  have  been  passed 
givino-  power  to  individuals,  by  a more  easy 
process  than  is  otherwise  afforded,  to  compel  tbe 
owners  of  chimneys  of  a disagreeable  tendency  to 
prevent  nuisances  therefrom.  These  special 
enactments  do  nob  afford  relief  against  those 
persons  whose  occupations  injure  the  air  m such 
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away,  by  other  means  than  by  actnal  smoke,  as 
to  do  injury  to  the  oomplainant’e  health,  or  pro- 
perty, or  comfort  j and  even  if  they  did,  such 
remedies  are  costly  j and  while  the  rich  can 
avoid  the  evil  and  expense  both,  by  removing 
into  the  open  “country  ” to  live — submitting  to 
breathe  a polluted  atmosphere  for  a few  hours  a 
week,  while  they  have  the  alternative  of  keeping 
out  of  it  as  much  as  possible — the  poor  are  forced 
to  live,  night  and  day,  amid  the  exhalations  of 
factories  and  works  whose  breath  is  the  blast  of 
death  and  not  the  breath  of  life,  since  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  war  against 
the  evil,  and  are  equally  unable  to  run  away 
from  it. 

In  the  interests  of  the  poor,  then,  it  is  neces- 
sary  that  measnrea  should  be  adopted  to  enforce 
the  purification  of  the  air.  In  passing  the 
Alkali  Acts,  the  Legislature  recognised  the  neces- 
sity, and  compelled  the  owners  of  chemical 
works  to  condense  their  gases  and  convert 
them  into  solids.  This  they  have  done,  in  some 
instances  to  their  profit,  in  others  to  the  injury  of 
the  public  in  another  way,  by  turning  the  matters 
thus  condensed  into  the  streams  instead  of  into 
the  air. 

But  legislation  has  not  kept  pace  with  com- 
mercial industry,  and  the  good  work  inaugurated 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  has  not  been  extended, 
while  the  production  of  noxious  gases  has  gone 
on  increasing  in  others  besides  alkali  works.  In 
fact,  nearly  all  our  large  manufacturing  centres 
are  rapidly  becoming  uninhabitable.  First  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  and  then  the  suburbs 
have  been  attacked,  and  the  area  conquered  by 
the  foul  gases  has  gone  on  extending  till  whole 
tracts  of  country  are  deprived  of  vegetable  life, 
and  of  the  means  of  supporting  animal  life.  The 
districts  of  which  Newcastle,  Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Burslem  are  the  centres, 
and  many  others,  are  at  the  mercy  of  a more  or 
less  perfectly  invisible  enemy  which  overhangs 
them,  and  smothers  them  with  its  life-destroying 
properties.  Man  and  a few  domesticated  animals 
are  the  only  beings  capable  of  withstanding  the 
effects.  Sheep  and  cattle  and  birds  cannot  exist. 
And  man  does  not  remain  unscathed.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  proved  deterioration  of 
the  human  race  in  certain  of  our  manufacturing 
districts,  and  that  this  decadence  is  owing  to  the 
want  of  pure  air  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
What  child  can  be  expected  to  develop  into  a 
well-grown  man,  who  is  nursed  in  an  atmosphere 
not  of  oxygen,  but  of  aulpburetted  hydrogen  ? 
What  beings  can  be  expected  to  remain  in 
healthy  action  for  three  score  years  and  ten 
who  are  designed  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of 
heaven,  but  made  to  inhale  volumes  of  ammo- 
niaoal  vapour  ? It  is  time  the  powers  of  injury 
possessed  by  the  tall  chimneys  which  over- 
shadow all  our  large  towns  were  curtailed. 
Education  is  being  brought  within  the  reach  of 
all,  but  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  mens  sana  if 
we  ignore  the  requirements  for  the  existence  of 
the  corpus  sanum. 


AMERICAN  ARCHITECTS  AND  THE 
STATE. 

The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  In. 
stitute  of  Arobiteots  has  presented  a memorial  to 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  protesting  ener- 
getically against  the  adoption  of  certain  designs 
of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  completion  of  the 
Albany  Capitol.  The  memorial  urges  that  the 
design,  as  amended  by  the  Board,  is  " an  agglo. 
meration  of  incongruone  forms,”  Renaissance 
and  Romanesque,  inharmonious  in  detail,  and 
that,  if  it  is  carried  out,  these  faults  will  be  as 
obvious  to  the  public  as  they  are  now  to  archi- 
tects. It  speaks  of  the  towers  and  dome  as 
being  discordant  in  character,  the  colour  decora- 
tion as  destructive  of  repose  and  dignity,  and 
the  new  work  in  general  as  extravagantly  rich 
and  expensive  in  parts,  and  meagre  to  baldness 
iu  others. 

The  memorial  thus  concludes, — “The  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  in  the  general  interest  of  the  public 
and  of  its  art-education,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
fession which  it  represents,  feels  itself  called 
upon  to  urge  you  to  sanction  no  design  for  the 
completion  of  the  Capitol  building  which  is  not 
harmonious,  in  character  and  style,  with  the 
work  already  executed;  or  if  the  work  is  so 
faulty  in  construction,  or  so  bad  in  design,  that 
it  is,  in  your  opinion,  impossible  to  complete  the 
structure  in  harmony  with  it,  so  as  to  make  a 
good  and  suitable  Capitol  building,  this  Chapter 
submits  that  the  common  interests  of  the  public 


and  of  the  art  of  architecture  demand  that  the 
facades  should  be  removed  and  sold,  and  that 
the  work  should  be  oommenced  anew.” 


FINSBURY  PRINTING  AND  STATIONERY 
WORKS. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  business  long 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  & Sons  having 
rendered  more  convenient  premises  than  those 
hitherto  occupied  a matter  of  necessity,  the  firm 
a few  years  ago  acquired  the  freehold  of  the 
ground  formerly  occupied  by  some  fifty  houses 
and  shops  known  an  Finsbury  Market.  This 
ground,  measuring  166  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and 
162  ft.  from  north  to  south,  is  bounded  on  its 
several  sides  by  North-street,  Sonth-street,  Bast, 
street,  and  Clifton-street,  thus  famishing  a space 
well  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  re- 
quired. Upon  this  site  a large  factory  has  been 
erected,  comprising  a well. lighted  basement, 
with  five  stories  above. 

From  the  accompanying  plans  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  four  frontages  are  occupied  by  con. 
tinnouB  buildings,  50  ft.  in  depth,  leaving  a 
central  courtyard,  a quadrangle,  65  ft.  by  52  ft. 
This  is  covered  over  above  the  level  of  the  main 
roofs  by  a stmcture  of  iron  and  glass,  so  con- 
structed as  to  afford  complete  protection  from 
the  weather,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
light  and  ventilation;  the  general  effect  of  this 
arrangement  being  to  obtain  for  every  room  in 
the  establishment  an  nnusnal  degree  of  lightness. 
Ornamentation  has  not  been  greatly  studied  in 
the  erection,  bat  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure 
the  comfort  of  those  employed  by  the  firm  ; aud 
seeing  that  the  building  famishes  working  room 
for  some  2,000  persons,  this  consideration  is  of 
no  slight  moment. 

The  courtyard  is  provided  with  two  entrances, 
one  in  East-street,  and  the  other — which  is  the 
principal  one  — in  Clifton-street,  where  the 
general  offices  are  situated.  From  this  court- 
yard  access  is  obtained  to  six  large  rooms,  the 
total  area  of  which  is  over  19,000  sqoare  feet. 
On  the  basement  six  similar  rooms  extend  over 
the  entire  site;  and  here  will  be  found  the  store- 
rooms, lavatories,  &o.  (the  sanitary  arrangements 
throughout  being  roost  complete  and  excellent)  ; 
while  still  lower,  beneath  the  central  portion  of 
the  basement,  is  a tank,  constructed  to  bold 
30,000  gallons  of  water,  other  tanks  being  placed 
on  the  staircases,  and  two  more,  very  large  and 
of  cast  iron,  on  the  roof.  Two  fireproof  and  en- 
closed staircases,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
two  ends  of  the  quadrangle,  and  opening  out  on 
to  fireproof  balconies,  provide  access  to  the 
several  rooms  on  each  of  the  upper  floors.  At 
the  rear  of  each  staircase  a brick  shaft  extends 
from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the  building,  up 
which  all  main  pipes  for  gas,  water,  and  steam 
are  carried,  as  also  the  cast-iron  soil-pipes  for 
the  several  w.c.’s,  lavatories,  and  so  on,  which 
are  arranged  on  each  balcony  and  on  the  roofs. 
Behind  the  eastern  staircase  the  main  furnaoe. 
shaft  is  erected,  and  stands  independent  of  the 
walls  of  the  building.  This  is  105  feet  high 
above  the  basement  floor-line.  At  each  angle  of 
the  balconies  powerful  lifts  are  placed,  one  at 
each  corner — three  of  them  being  worked  by 
steam  and  one  by  band  power. 

The  six  floors  (including  the  basement)  com- 
prised  in  the  building  give  a total  available  area 
of  about  130,000  square  feet;  but  by  an  admirable 
arrangement  of  party  walls  immediate  oommuni- 
oation  from  one  room  to  another  is  avoided,  the 
access  in  all  oases  being  by  means  of  the  bal- 
conies  ; oonseqaently,  each  section  is  divided  into 
six  separate  and  independent  fireproof  buildings, 
while  each  floor  is  also  fitted  with  firecock  and 
hose  at  convenient  points.  The  general  impression 
derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  premises  as  a 
whole  is  that  everything  has  been  planned  and 
contrived  to  afford  the  utmost  facility  for  carry, 
ing  on  the  various  processes  connected  with  the 
business. 

Taking  the  several  portions  of  the  establish- 
ment in  detail,  we  note  in  the  basement  the 
store-rooms  for  paper,  lithographic  stones,  the 
wetting  and  drying  rooms,  rooms  devoted  to 
powerful  hydranlio  presses  and  catting  machines, 
a smith’s  shop,  the  boiler-rooms,  and  large  steam- 
printing  machines,  other  fine  specimens  of  which 
are  also  to  be  met  with  in  two  large  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  there  being  seventy  or  eighty 
maohines  of  this  olass.  The  smith’s  shop  is  of 
itself  a matter  for  surprise,  being  equal  in  capacity 
to  many  engineering  establishments,  although 
simply  occupied  with  the  manufacture  and  re- 
pairs of  the  machinery  on  the  premises. 


Leaving  the  basement  for  the  ground  floor,  we 
note,  in  addition  to  the  machine-rooms  al^^ady 
mentioned,  the  shipping,  country,  and  general 
offices,  which  abut  on  the  western  or  principal 
entrance  in  Clifton-street. 

On  the  first  floor  is  located  the  binding  depart, 
ment,  the  several  rooms  being  occupied  by 
folders,  stitchers,  vellum.workers,  gold-finiahers, 
edge  marblers,  and  the  like;  steam  and  other 
machinery  and  powerful  hydraulic  presses,  all 
duly  fitted  with  the  latest  improvements,  being 
employed  to  supplement  the  hand  labour. 

Four  large  rooms  on  the  second  floor  furnish 
the  necessary  space  for  the  lithographic  depart- 
ment, a staff  of  artists  and  draughtsmen  being 
constantly  employed  in  preparing  Oesigns  ; while 
the  lithographic  printing  branch  turns  out  the 
varied  kinds  of  work,  from  the  cheapest  to  the 
most  elaborate,  every  needful  appliance  being 
duly  provided.  A specialty  of  this  department 
is  the  peculiar  process  known  as  vegetable  print, 
ing,  which  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  production  of 
bankers’  cheques,  its  main  excellence  consisting 
in  the  absolute  impossibility  for  any  alteration 
to  be  made  in  the  printed  matter  without  detec- 
tion ensuing.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
department  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  in 
one  room  alone  are  no  fewer  than  seventeen  of 
the  largest  steam-machines.  On  this  floor  are  also 
carried  on  the  varied  processes  appertaining  to 
maohine-rnling,  type-paging,  and  other  minor 
kinds  of  letterpress  printing.  In  this  depart- 
ment several  patents  belonging  to  the  firm  are 
brought  into  requisition. 

On  the  third  floor  the  manufacture  of  envelopes 
goes  on  at  a surprising  rate ; the  different 
branches  including  envelope-catting,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  adhesive  matter,  gumming, 
folding,  embossing  plain  and  in  colours,  in 
cameo  and  relief,  and  black  bordering,  in  most 
or  all  of  which  hand  labour  is  largely  supple- 
mented by  costly  and  intricate  machinery.  This 
department  is  supplemented  by  the  die-sinking 
branch,  in  which  official  seals,  coats  of  arms, 
crests,  and  other  special  designs  are  produced. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  floors  are  occupied  by  the 
composing  and  press  staffs.  The  general  arrange- 
ments  here  furnish  a remarkable  contrast  to  the 
provision  usually  made  for  compositors.  Acoom- 
modation  is  provided  for  about  300  compositors, 
with  their  frames,  imposing-tables,  and  other 
paraphernalia.  A hand. press  room,  and  a 
stowage  room  for  standing  formes,  constitute 
necessary  appendages  to  this  department. 

The  immense  machinery  called  into  use 
throughout  the  establishment  is  driven  by 
engines  amounting  to  85  horse-power,  these 
including  a pair  of  Tangye’s  horizontal  of  50 
horse-power.  The  boilers,  which  are  by  Messrs. 
Horton  & Son,  of  Southwark,  are  of  106  horse- 
power. Two  well-appointed  kitchens  are  located 
in  different  parts  of  the  building  for  the  accom. 
modation  of  those  employed ; and  the  structure 
is  warmed  throughout  with  hot-water  sopplied 
from  the  basement,  upon  a system  of  utilising 
the  exhaust  steam,  and  patented  by  Messrs, 
Herring  & Son,  of  Chertsey. 

The  entire  building  was  erected  in  little  more 
than  a year.  The  walls  are  constructed  entirely 
of  Beart’s  perforated  bricks.  The  window-heads 
and  sills,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ornamental 
portions  of  the  building,  are  formed  in  concrete  ; 
and  throQghout  there  are  many  specialties  iu  the 
mode  of  construction.  The  whole  was  designed 
and  has  been  erected  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendenoe  of  the  architect,  Mr.  William  Ward 
Lee,  of  Finabury-cirons.  The  contractors  for 
the  whole  of  the  building  works  were  Messrs. 
Holland  & Hannen ; the  wrought  and  cast  iron 
works  being  supplied  and  partly  fixed  by  Messrs. 
R.  Moreland  & Son.  The  amount  of  the  con- 
tract  for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  4 1,209L 
This  amount  was  exclusive  of  the  coat  of  all 
fittings  and  trade  adaptations,  and  all  machinery. 
Mr.  J.  Moth  acted  as  foreman  to  the  contractors, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  architect  aud  of 
Messrs.  Waterlow  & Sons.  Mr.  Hammond,  their 
clerk  of  the  works,  gave  material  assistance  from 
his  knowledge  of  their  special  trade  requirements. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  notwithstanding  the 
large  area  occupied  by  these  premises,  some 
portions  of  the  business  are  still  carried  on  else- 
where. 


Builders’  Benevolent  lustitation. — The 
committee  of  this  charity  have  passed  the 
accounts  of  the  annual  ball  held  last  January. 
The  balance-sheet  shows  a profit  of  90J.,  which 
has  been  added  to  the  relief  fund.  A unani- 
mouB  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  John  T.  Bolding. 
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SOUL  IN  A.RT. 

BY  W.  PETTIT  GRIFFITH,  F.S.A. 

" A work  of  art  is  not  a thinp;  inanimated  : life  exists 
really  iu  it.  It  is  that  seniiment  which  is  foand  every- 
where, and  cannot  bs  assigned  anywhere.  The  ancients 
have  excelled  in  the  art  of  aoimatiog  their  works,  only 
beoause  they  possessed  ibat  general  and  complete  instruo- 
lion  which  sound  studies  give.”— jU".  Fou'.d. 

There  are  two  kioda  of  immortality,  viz.,  the 
celeatiul  aud  the  terrestrial ; the  former  relatea 
to  the  spiritual  and  immort'il  part  of  mao,  and 
the  latter  oonatitutes  the  life  and  vital  principle. 
My  object  ia  to  treat  only  of  the  life  hinted  at  by 
M.  Fould,  wbiob  eziats  in  nature  and  all  beautiful 

Ol'ka  of  art,  and  not 

“ To  search  forbidden  deeps,  where  mystery  lies 
Kot  to  be  solved,  and  useless  if  i^'  might. 

Mysteries  are  food  for  nugels  ; they  digest 
Wilh  ease,  and  find  them  nutriment."—  Coicper. 

The  nuenviable  immnrtality  claimed  by  spiritu- 
aliatfl,  “ proved  by  facta  ! ” maintained  by  some 
of  the  clergy  and  persona  <if  diseased  imagina- 
tions, iiiSaeucing  weak  miude,  only  tends  to 
BiiperecitiouB  blindness,  of  which  true  immortality 
knows  nothing. 

Plato  has  discoursed  of  the  soul  epiritnal,  and 
Addison,  humorously,  but  not  instructively, 
enters  into  the  imagioary  iiumortatiry  of  men 
who  live  in  fame  and  reputation.  The  general 
has  been  considered  as  the  soul  of  an  army,  and 
the  common  soldiers  the  body  of  it;  in  like 
Tuunoer  the  architect  and  the  artist  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  soul,  and  the  workmen  and  mate- 
rials to  the  body. 

In  the  present  age,  facts  are  required  rather 
than  the  verbiage  of  those  who 

" Apo  the  great  with  empty  eloquence.''~Plfi/o. 

The  Scriptural  injanction  to  “read,  mark, 
lean),  aud  inwaroly  digest,”  is  worthy  of  deep 
meditation,  bs  the  food  for  the  mind  needs 
digestion  as  much  as  food  for  the  body,  and  even 
prior  to  Cliriatian  times  wo  were  admonished  bj 
Ilorace  to 

“ Make  the  Greek  authors  our  supreme  delight  : 

Head  them  by  day,  and  study  them  by  nighr.” 

And  in  more  recent  times,  Sonthey,  whose 
library  was  his  world,  says  : — 

*'  My  days  amoEg  the  dead  are  passed ; 

Around  use  I behold, 

^ hero’er  ihese  casual  eyes  are  cast 
The  mighty  minds  of  old ; 

Jly  never-failing  friends  are  they 
"With  whom  I converse  night  and  day." 

The  following  quotation  clearly  points  the 
difference  between  a terrestrial  and  a celestial 
crown.  In  many  places  in  Scripture  where  the 
word  “crown”  occurs,  it  means  a garland.  Of  this 
there  is  a striking  instance  in  the  text,  1 Peter  v.  4, 
“ And  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  jo 
shall  receive  a crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away.”  In  the  Greek  text,  the  expression  is, 
on  amaranthine  crown,  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered, 
“ an  evergreen  garland.”  And  the  same  Greek 
word  for  crown  ia  also  used  in  the  passage, 
1 Cor.  ix.  25,  whore  Sb.  Paol  alludes  to  the 
exertions  of  the  athletes  in  the  Stadinra  ; — “ Now 
they  do  it  to  obtain  a corroptible  crown,”  that 
is,  a garland  made  of  leaves,  which  would  soon 
wither. 

AU  those  works  of  every  kind  which  portray 
truthfully  the  subject  they  treat  of  will  remain 
guides  for  future  generations.  Education  is 
generally  conducted  by  three  channels,  viz.  : — 
1.  Truth  itself,  nncoloured ; 2.  Possible  or  pro- 
buble  truth  j 3.  Perverted  truth. 

1.  Of  truth  itself,  we  have  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Shakspeare'a  works,  all  works  on  science,  natnral 
history,  most  of  the  Biitish  poets,  Eogliah 
classics,  &o. 

2.  Pi'ssible  or  probable  truth,  as  illustrated  by 
Sir  Waller  Scott’s  works,  Miss  Milford’s,  Ains- 
worth’s,  &0.,  and  a large  class  of  moral  aud 
religions  works. 

3.  Perverted  truth,  Lord  Byron’s  works, 
Milton’s,  «&c.,  and  a large  class  of  works  of 
tiction,  such  as  fairy  tales  and  exaggerated 
novels. 

Ot  course,  truth  itself  should  be  powerfully 
enforced  and  maintained  ; then,  as  an  auxiliary, 
possible  or  probable  troth  maybe  enteiLained, 
but  perverted  truth  must  be  peremptorily 
shunned. 

It  has  been  urged  that  truth  is  the  very  soul 
of  all  art,  and  whenever  it  is  discarded,  aro  at 
once  becomes  dead  and  corruptible. 

1 ho  fanciful  hyputheaes,  interesting  and 
poetical  as  they  are,  relating  to  the  symbolic 
indicutioDS  of  the  immoitality  of  the  soul  are 
singularly  enongb,  based  upon  earthly  objects, 
luwood,  in  1834,*  alludes  to  an  Egyptian  mummy 

* Of  the  Kesouroej  of  Design  in  the  Architecture  of 
Greece. 


I as  resembling  a chrysalis,  under  the  impression  of 
its  awaiting  in  that  state  its  period  of  entering 
and  rising  to  anotner  existence. 

The  gross  absurdity,  in  an  enlightened  age,  of 
employing  the  names  of  pagan  divinities  to  de- 
signate heavenly  bodies  is  self-evident.  Now,  as 

“ Night  ope’s  the  noblest  scene?,  and  sheds  an  awe, 
Which  gives  ibose  venerable  scenes  full  we'gbt, 

And  deep  reception  in  the  entender'd  heart," 
the  best  and  surest  index  to  another  existence, 
requiring  no  puerile  earthly  symbols, — such  as 
mummies,  bntterQies,  serpents,  or  the  oak,  vine, 
ivy,  &o., — is  a free  view  of  the  whole  hemisphere, 
without  moon  or  olond,  and  without  any  obstacle 
from  below,  — the  mountains  being  nature’s 
monuments,  their  heaven-pointing  elevations 
convey  the  spirit  onward  towards  eternity.  To 
see  the  planets,  one  after  another,  light  up  their 
lamps  5 the  stars  advancing  in  their  glittering 
train,  and  thousands  of  luminaries  shining  forth 
in  aucceaeivo  aplendonrs,  form  the  surest  and 
most  impressive  means  of  conveying  to  the  mind 
a tangible  idea  of  immortality, — 

“ Even  sUfiEt  night  proclaims  my  soul  immorial ! " 

Younff. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the  foregoing 
beautiful  panorama,  so  eminently  calculated  to 
guide  the  mind  to  grasp  an  unerring  notion  of 
immortality,  ia  completely  marred  by  a false 
system  of  education.  In  early  days,  when 
natural  science  was  scarcely  known,  and  when  it 
occupied  months,  and  even  years,  to  spread 
knowledge,  it  was  natnral  that  man  should  have 
reconrse  to  an  earthly  numenclatare,  using  the 
most  unnatural  arbitrary  terms  to  designate  the 
heavenly  bodies.  A Uaoher  taking  advantage 
of  a beautiful  evening  gives  his  pupils  an  astro- 
ijomioal  Isotnro  ; ha  commences  by  pointing  out, 
to  the  astonishment  of  bis  beginners,  a great 
and  little  bear,  dragon,  hounds,  goose,  wagon  and 
horses,  plough,  goat,  sculptor’s  shop,  &c.,  and 
he  then  poisons  their  minds  with  heathen 
mythology,  a knowledge  of  which  they  would  bo 
better  without,  and  directs  attention  to  the 
planets  by  designating  thorn  as  Venus,  Jupiter, 
Mara,  &a.,  forgetting  that 

“ All  (ruth  i?  from  the  sempiternal  source 
t'f  light  divine.  But  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome 
Drew  from  Ibo  stream  below." — Cotrjitr, 

Confirmed  by  Byron,  who  says  : — 

*'  He  who  studies  fervently  tbe  tkies, 

Turns  ofleuer  to  bia  stars  than  to  his  book." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  whole  system  of  teaching  astronomy  will  be 
reconstructed,  either  by  a namerioal  or  other 
arrangement ; for  Nature,  with  all  her  wildness, 
has 

“ Varieties  too  regular  for  chance.’’ 

The  most  beautifnl  objects  in  natnre  and  art 
shonld  be  closely  studied,  as  tbe  living  soul  can 
learn  nothing  from  soulless  specimens,  which  are 
by  far  too  numerous  in  the  art-world, — 

" Better  for  man 

Were  he  and  Nature  more  familiar  friends ! ” 

The  human  soul  was  originally  formed  with  a 
self.directing  power,  to  turn  its  attention  to 
whatever  it  thinks  proper,  good  or  bad.  The 
first  impressions  were  wholly  derived  from 
nature,  and  more  or  less  ever  afterwards.  The 
lamp  in  onr  street  is  only  analogous  to  the  glow- 
worm in  the  hedge,  and  the  chaudelier  in  our 
rooms  is  identical  with  Nature’s  contrivances, 
only  artistically  treated.  Dr.  Buchanan  says 
that  the  birds  that  build  hanging  nests  are  at 
Cape  Cormorin  numerous.  At  night,  each  ol 
their  little  habitations  is  lighted  up,  us  if  to  see 
company.  The  sagacious  little  bird  fastens  a 
bit  of  cloy  to  tbe  top  of  the  nest,  and  then  picks 
np  a fire-fly,  and  sticks  it  on  the  clay  to  iltu- 
iniuate  the  dwelling,  which  consists  of  two  rooms. 
Sometimes  there  are  three  or  four  tire. flies,  and 
their  blaze  of  light  in  the  little  coll  nuzzles  the 
eyes  of  tbe  batp,  which  often  kill  the  young  of 
these  birds.  These  insects  impart  no  imaginary 
light:  when  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  and  Sir 
Robert  Dudley  landed  in  the  West  Indies,  they 
saw  in  the  evening  a number  of  moving  lights 
in  the  woods,  which,  though  only  fire-flies,  were 
supposed  by  them  to  be  Spaniards  advancing  by 
torchlight,  and  they  immediately  took  to  their 
ships. 

The  term  inanimate,  often  applied  to  inferior 
works  of  art,  at  once  pronounces  their  aoullesa 
natnre.  Tne  sculptures  of  Fnidias  and  the  Aural 
carvings  of  the  Middle  Ag»-a  form  a contrast  to 
the  above,  life  existing  really  in  them  ; they  are, 
cherelore,  iiumortal.  All  the  great  arts  require 
a subtle  and  speoutaiive  research  into  the  law  of 
Nature,  which  accounts  forthe  Greeks  possessing 
that  loftiness  of  thought  and  perfect  mastery 
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over  every  subject,  derived  from  such  source  as 
this.  Pericles  possessed,  in  addition  to  tbe  above 
acquirements,  a great  natural  genius. 

The  most  eminent  artists  always  affected  to 
insert  their  names  in  their  works,  in  order  to 
partake  of  the  immortality  they  gave  others. 
Phidias  not  being  permitted  to  put  his  name 
upon  tbe  pedestal  of  bis  Minerva  at  Athene,  cut 
his  portrait  upon  the  goddess’s  shield.  Myton, 
to  immortalise  bis  name,  put  it  in  almost  imper- 
ceptible characters  on  one  of  the  thighs  of  the 
statue  of  Apollo.  Pliny  relates,  that  two  Lace- 
dffimonian  architects, — Saurus  aiid  Batrachus, — 
witboutreward,  built  temples  in  Rome,  flattering 
themselves  that  they  might  affix  their  iiBinefl 
upon  them  ; this  being  absolutely  refused,  it  being 
considered  infra  dig.  to  bo  associated  with  simple 
workmen,  the  architects  sculptured,  by  way  of 
ornament,  lizards  and  frogs  upon  tbe  bases  and 
capitals  of  all  the  columns.  The  name  of  Saurus 
implying  the  lizard,  and  Batrachus  the  frog. 

The  action  of  breathing  in  antique  soulprure  * 
was  represented  in  the  fir?t  state  of  earlier 
Greek  art  by  a heaving  breast  with  the  lips 
closed,  as  iu  the  Apollo  of  Tetiea.  A further 
advance  was  marked  by  the  opening  of  the 
mouth,  which,  however,  was  done  iu  an  imper- 
f'eot  manner,  chiefly  by  protruding  the  under- 
lip. Phidias  and  his  followers  continued  both 
these  modes  of  expression  with  characteristic 
tiuirth  and  grandeur.  Those  works  in  which  the 
influence  of  Praxiteles  is  visible,  on  the  other 
hand,  show  only  u very  slight  expansion  of  tbe 
breast,  while  tbe  protruded  nuderlip  entirely 
disappears.  This  Agrees  perfectly  with  that 
gracelul  laiss^-aller  which  forms  a chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  works  of  this  excellent  school.  In 
the  next  state  of  development,  as  introduced  by 
Lysippos,  the  action  of  breathing  leaves  no  im- 
pression on  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  while  its 
surface,  showing  the  veins,  skin,  muscles,  is  ren- 
dered with  exquisite  life-like  accuracy.  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  closed  lips  occur  again, 
but  seemingly  only  in  portrait  busts,  while  the 
statues  of  gods  and  heroes  preserved  their 
classical  traditions. 

The  lifeless  representations  iu  the  infancy  of 
art  by  the  Egyptians,  who  always  exhibited  the 
figure  with  its  weight  equally  poised  upon  both 
legs,  so  that  its  position  was  regularly  and 
rigidly  erect,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  ease, 
gruoe,  elegance,  and  dignity  of  attitude  and 
geatnre  which  are  so  much  admired  in  the  life- 
like Greek  statues.  Socrates  said  that  an  excel- 
lent statuary  must  represent  tbe  actions  of  the 
soul  by  the  motions  of  the  body. 

An  art,  however  excellent  in  itself,  may  be 
abused ; for  instauoe,  the  nudity  of  soalptaral 
figures,  and  representations  contrary  to  modesty 
indulged  in  by  the  Greeks.  These  abases  com- 
mitted by  tbe  so-oalled  Fagans  are  not  so  grave 
as  many  perpetrated  by  soientifie  and  learned 
Christians,  Some  years  since  a surgeon  inoau- 
tionsty  asserted  that  he  had  dissected  numerous 
human  bodies,  and  bad  never  discovered  a soul  ! 
Of  course,  he  regretted  it,  and  the  book  was  with- 
drawn. Charles  Lamb  (Elia)  foolishly  stated 
that  “a  garden  was  the  prison,  till  man,  with 
Promethean  felicity  and  boldness,  luckily  sinned 
himself  oat  of  it.” 

These  random  remarks  prove  Hamlet's  asser- 
tion, that — 

“ Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go.” 

There  is,  says  Dean  Sherlock,  a great  difference 
and  distinction  between  soul  aud-  body,  which 
men  who  are  sunk  into  flesh  and  sense  are  apt 
to  forget;  nay, to  lose  the  very  notion  and  belief 
of  it.  All  their  delights  are  fiesbiy.  They  know 
no  other  pleasures  but  what  their  five  senses 
furnish  them  with.  They  cannot  raise  their 
thoughts  above  this  body,  nor  entertain  any 
noble  design,  and  therefore  they  imagine  that 
they  are  no  more  than  flesh  aud  blood,  a little 
organised  and  animated  clay  ; and  it  is  no  great 
wonder  that  men  who  feel  the  workings  and 
motions  of  no  higher  principle  of  life  within 
them  but  flesh  and  sense,  shonld  imagine  that 
they  are  nothing  but  flesh  themselves. 

The  vitality  ever  constant  in  the  works  of 
nature,  and  perceived  by  an  educated  eye, 
should  be  embodied  in  works  of  art.  Virgil 
in  AilneiJ,  book  vi.,  was  alive  to  this  sentiment, 
when  he  says, — 

" Others  shall  best  inspire  the  mimic  brass, 

Or  out  of  niarple  carve  a living  iaoe," 

And  again  says,— 

“ Id  living  soolptare  might  be  seen 
The  mad  afieotiuu  of  the  Cretsu  queoa," 

Hervey  f also  alludes  to  life  in  art,  when  he  says 

• Helbig,  in  the  *' Grensboren,"  No.  60. 
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“a  piece  of  statuary  that  eeeme,  amidst  all  the 
reoommeDdatiouB  of' exact  proportion  and  grace- 
ful  attitude,  to  soften  into  Mesh,  and  almost 
breathe  with  life.” 

A close  examination  and  study  of  nature  is 
required  to  auocessfully  animate  works  of  art. 
If  auimal  forms  be  selected  and  introduced,  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  the  varied  movements 
must  be  obtained ; and  if  vegetable  forms  be 
used,  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  ought  u 
be  freely  handled,  avoiding  formal  or  straighi 
lines.  In  all  tbe  varieties  of  foliage  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  stems  and  veins  ought  to  be  clo.-ely 
observed  and  portrayed,  not  tamely,  but  in  a 
spirited  manner  indicating  life.  Thus  a well- 
disciplined  mind  soon  distinguishes  between  a 
spiritless  inanimate  production  and  a carefully, 
studied  object  in  which  all  the  laws  culled  from 
nature  are  embodied. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  nature 
is  an  overflowing  and  exhaustleaa  vital  energy  ; 
that  of  art  is  spiritual  unity,  harmony,  and 
symmetry.  It  is  the  province  of  the  architect 
to  unite  art  and  nature.  From  nature  intellect 
desires  richness,  compreheneiveneBS,  and  living 
energy,  while  art  frames  harmonious  regulations, 
and  points  out  the  laws  of  the  beautiful.  Nature 
is  a book,  and  every  page  rich  with  sacred  bints. 
To  an  attentive  mind  the  garden  turns  preacher, 
and  its  blooming  tenants  are  so  many  lively 
sermons. 

Without  educated  reeson  nature  would  stray 
and  fluctuate  without  end  or  intention,  or 
become  perfectly  disjointed  and  out  of  frame. 
All  things  are  made  subservient  to  man,  and  be 
receives  use  and  beneflt  from  them  all. 

Sagacity  in  animals  varies.  Oysters  and  some 
otht'r  sbell-flsh  are  considered  to  have  but  a 
small  sensation.  Some  animals  have  a sharper 
sensation  than  men:  horses, dogs,  beavers,  foxes, 
ants,  bees,  apes,  have  surprisiug  sagacity,  and 
approach  toward  reason.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
want  of  speech  that  binders  them  from  reason- 
ing,  as  some  pretend,  Parrots  can  easily  be 
taught  to  speak,  but  not  to  reason.  Tbe  difference, 
then,  between  these  animal's  and  men  consists  iu 
tbe  latter  having  immortal  souls  capable  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  knowing  Scriptural  views  5 whilst 
animals  confine  all  their  knowledge,  designs,  and 
cares  to  temporal  happiness,  the  preservation  of 
their  bodies,  and  propagation  of  their  species. 

Although  genius,  or  a natural  gift,  cannot  bp 
imparted  to  an  artist  by  man,  still  art  can  be 
taught;  assertions  to  tbe  contrary  must  exercise 
a depressing  influence  on  all  students  in  Govern- 
ment and  other  schools  of  art.  The  Bible  says 
that  '‘there  is  a spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  God  giveth  understanding”:  conse- 
queutly  all  can  be  taught,  although  everyone 
may  not  be  inspired;  but  that  is  no  argument  for 
nob  teaching  art.  Mere  enthusiasm  will  carry  an 
artist  but  a little  way,  still  studeuts  ought  not  to 
be  discouraged,  even  ex  cathedrd,  by  such  decla- 
rations  as  ‘‘  we  hear  so  much  nowadays  of 
natural  laws,  averages,  and  systems,  by  the  side 
of  which  mere  individual  efforts  are  futile  as  a 
fly  on  tbe  wheel  of  some  vast  engine.” 

Therefore,  let  no  student  iu  architecture, 
painting,  or  sculpture  be  discouraged  by  the 
“eiopbatio”  declaration  of  one  professor,  that 
“ art  cannot  be  taught,”  or  by  the  denouncement 
of  a Royal  Academic  professor  against  “ mere 
individoal  efforts.”  The  lives  of  such  men  as 
Michelangelo  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  eminently 
prove  the  value  of  personal  exertion  in  a right 
direction  by  studying  the  works  of  Nature,  and 
not  by  ignoring  them.  “ Nature  is  the  art  of 
God,  and  must  for  ever  be  unrivalled  by  the  sons 
of  men.” 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  that  a oomprehen. 
sive  and  critical  knowledge  of  tbe  works  of 
nature  is  tbe  only  source  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
and  that  that  power  which  enables  the  artist  to 
conceive  his  subject  with  dignity  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  general  education.  Whatever  Bublime 
ideas  may  HU  his  mind,  he  can  put  in  praotioe 
only  what  he  knows,  and  communicate  those 
ideas  by  visible  representation. 

Plato  treats  this  subject  with  great  perspi- 
cuity, as  to  whether  virtue  and  music  and  the 
other  arts  can  be  taught.  He  wisely  says  that 
the  man’s  son  who  happened  to  have  the  best 
natural  talent  would  rise  to  distinotion,  and  the 
man’s  sun  who  had  no  such  natural  talent  would 
be  undiatioguisbed  : and  further,  that  all  would 
be  sufficiently  taught  compared  with  those  who 
are  untaught,  and  who  know  nothing,  but  who 
may  be  considered  as  savages. 

Locke  says,  that  of  all  tiie  men  we  meet  with, 
nine  parts  of  ten  are  what  they  are,  good  or  evil, 
nsefnl  or  not,  by  their  edocation. 


The  art  of  painting  was  originally  sought  to  re. 
fleet  the  divinity  that  is  in  nature,  and  its  early 
office  was  that  of  adorning  the  sacred  edifices  ot 
the  Christian  faith,  and  placing  tbe  mysteries  of 
religion  more  oleaxly  before  the  eyes  of  untutored 
men  than  could  be  effected  by  words  alone;  it, 
however,  ere  long  became  frivolous  and  unmean, 
iug,  and  degenerated  into  uninteresting  and 
oommonplace  generalities. 

Painting  statues  of  a flesh  colour,  with  arti- 
deal  eyes,  red  eyebrows,  red  and  brown  hair, 
&o.,  may  be  attractive  and  useful  in  the  barber’s 
shop,  and  painting  green  vine-leaves  and  grapes 
on  the  capitals  of  public-house  columns  may  be 
in  accordance  with  popular  notions  of  nature,  but 
very  far  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  in  por- 
trayinglife  in  art. 

Painting  ought  never  to  be  employed  in  lieu 
of  sculpture  iu  a building.  Sculpture  more  suc- 
cessfully embodies  the  ever-springing  life,  the 
inexhaustible  strength  of  nature,  and  gives  the 
simplest  imitation  of  material  forms ; but  paint- 
ing will  mistake  her  own  peculiar  province,  if, 
instead  of  following  the  track  of  the  old  masters, 
she  diverges  from  it  to  pursue  the  objects  more 
peculiarly  appertaining  to  sculpture,  which  must 
result  only  in  vaio,  delusive  attempts,  or  in  pro- 
ducing a feeble  and  sickly  shadow  of  tbe  antique ; 
painting  must  be  painting,  and  nothing  else. 

The  strokes  of  the  chisel  animate  marble  and 
brass,  and  the  mixture  of  colours  portray  nature 
to  the  life.  Sculpture  and  painting  were  con- 
secrated  to  the  memory  of  great  men  to  express 
their  glorious  actions,  so  that  by  perpetuating 
the  remembrance,  inspired  at  the  same  time  an 
ardent  desire  of  living  artists  to  imitate  them. 

In  former  times  the  history  of  nations,  and 
the  principles  of  science,  were  often  marked 
in  inscriptions,  or  superscriptions  on  altars, 
columns,  marbles,  and  coins. 

Without  sculpture  and  painting  an  edifice 
would  be  an  inanimate  production, — 

“ ’Tia  DoC  timber,  lead,  and  atone. 

An  architect  requires  alone 
To  fluish  a tine  building  ; 

Tbe  palace  were  but  half  complete 
If  he  could  pjaaibly  forget 

The  carving  aud  the  gilding." 

Coteper. 

The  great  interest  attached  to  Jerusalem,  its 
temples,  and  history,  and  so  carefully  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  all  works  of  art,  is  of 
only  a transient  nature,  compared  with  the  im- 
mortality  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  wherein  are  no 
temples,  neither  sun,  nor  moon,  but  the  light  of 
everlasting  intelligence. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  said  that  the  world  was 
made  to  be  inhabited  by  beasts,  but  studied  and 
contemplated  by  man;  be  believed  that  the 
whole  frame  of  a beast  perishes,  and  is  left  in 
the  same  state  after  death  as  before  it  was 
materialled  into  life;  and  that  tbe  souls  of  men 
know  nothing  contrary,  nor  corruption  ; that  they 
subsist  beyond  the  body,  and  outlive  death  by 
the  privilege  of  their  proper  natures,  and  without 
a miracle. 

In  conclusion,  notwithstanding  the  infinite 
perishablenesB  of  the  whole  material  world,  in 
which  nothiog  is  eternal  except  reason,  and  the 
creative  power  revealed  in  it,  if  the  soul  iu  art  be 
continued  from  generation  to  generation,  it  must 
be  immortal;  it  now  exists,  and  will  exist 
throughout  all  time.  Denon,  in  a conversation 
with  Napoleon  in  the  Louvre,  alluding  to  a 
picture  as  being  immortal,  Napoleon  inquired 
how  long  it  would  last.  “ Perhaps  500  years,” 
was  Denon’a  reply,  “ and,  if  a statue,  5,000 
years.”  ‘‘And  this,”  said  Napoleon,  ” you  call 
immortality ! ” 

The  fully  of  connecting  immortality  with 
marble  monuments,  tablets,  (Sic.,  has  been  wisely 
pointed  out  by  Cowley, — 

“ Here  lies  the  great; — false  marble,  where? 

Nothiug  but  poor  sordid  dust  lies  here." 

Engrave  not  with  hammer  and  chisel  on  out- 
ward tables  of  stone,  but  inwards,  on  the  tables 
of  our  hearts.  What  a poor  substitute  for  me- 
morable actiooB  is  polished  alabaster,  or  tbe 
mimicry  of  sculptured  marble  ! Let  all  write  on 
tbe  minds  of  tneir  countrymen,  and  be  remem- 
bered with  applause,  as  long  as  the  nation  lasts, 
without  artificial  expedients  to  perpetuate  good 
deeds. 

The  Scriptures  say,  that  all  who  “ were 
honoured  in  their  generations,  and  were  tbe 
glory  of  their  times,  have  left  a name  behind 
tUetu,  that  their  praises  might  be  reported;”  “anU 
some  there  be,  who  have  no  memorial,  who  are 
perished  as  though  they  had  never  been,  and  are 
become  as  though  they  had  never  been  born.” 

Marble  tablets  endure  for  only  a few  years  ; 
brass,  copper,  stone,  all  corrode  and  decay ; books, 


with  all  care,  become  worm-eaten,  and  succumb 
to  the  elements,  verifying  Scriptnre, — ‘‘  The  dust 
shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit 
shall  return  to  God,  who  gave  it.”  The  only 
endurable  tablet  to  engrave  upon  is  the  human 
iniud,  which  alone  is  immortal.  Thus  tbe  great 
importance  of  education.  Educate  and  elevate 
the  mind  from  generation  to  generation,  not 
merely  with  tbe  knowledge  of  to-day,  but  that 
of  all  times.  Thus  thought  and  imagination, 
matured  by  scientific  knowledge,  can  alone 
disoern  eternity  through  the  light  of  stars,  the 
real  everlasting  fiowers,  inextinguishable  and 
unfading,  although  invisible  by  day. 


THE  SILK-GROWING  INDUSTRY 

IN  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

On  the  26ch  ult.,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Mrs.  Bladen  Neill  read  a paper  on  this  subject, 
the  Duke  of  Manchester  in  the  chair. 

We  have  already  given  some  account  of  this 
lady’s  endeavours  to  obtain  aid  in  England  for 
the  experiment  which  is  being  made  iu  Australia. 
Mrs.  Neill  said, — Several  years  ago,  while  on 
board  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company,  I had  the  fortune  to  meet 
with  a French  gentleman  who  was  on  his  way 
to  Japan  to  purchase  silkworm  eggs,  or  ” grain.” 
At  that  time  the  silk-growing  industries  of  the 
South  of  Europe  were  suffering  greatly  from  tbe 
diseased  state  of  the  “grain,”  and  a tremendous 
impetus  was  thus  given  to  the  importation  from 
Japan  of  healthy  grain,  to  supply  the  silk- 
growers  of  Italy  and  France.  The  Frenchman 
had  made  several  enterprising  journeys  to 
various  countries  in  search  of  healthy  grain,  and 
in  tbe  course  of  his  wanderings  he  had  visited 
some  parts  of  Australia,  and  he  expressed  a very 
strong  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry  and  the  growing  of  silk  ought  to  do 
very  well  there.  The  experiment  had  certainly 
been  tried  in  several  parts  of  Australia  long 
before  I determined  to  take  it  up,  but  it  had  not 
been  worked  out  to  the  point  for  making  it 
become  a national  industry ; and  it  was  this 
latter  view  which  the  suggestions  of  my  French 
compagnon  de  voyage  led  me  to  attempt.  All 
the  world  knew  that  Japan  had  developed  an 
enormous  and  most  profitable  trade  in  the  export 
of  silkworm  eggs  to  Europe,  and  I could  not  see 
why  the  British  colonies  should  not  do  the  same. 
I subsequently  started  a plantation  of  mulberry 
trees  on  my  own  property  on  the  Murray  River 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  in  course  of  time  a 
number  of  ladies  in  Melbourne  and  other  parts 
of  Victoria,  encouraged  by  my  success,  formed 
the  “Victorian  Ladies’  Sericicultuial  Company, 
Limited.”  In  connexion  with  this  company  I 
made  a journey  to  the  silk.growing  districts  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  through  my  instrumentality 
the  famous  race  of  silkworms  cultivated  by  M. 
Roland,  of  Orbe,  was  introduced  into  Australia. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  my  present  purpose  to 
detail  the  method  adopted  by  M.  Roland  in  his 
celebrated  magnanerie  ; suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
effect  of  his  system  has  resulted,  for  many  years 
past,  in  the  production  of  a race  of  silkworms 
which  has  remained  healthy  while  the  breeds  of 
other  silk-growers  in  the  South  of  Europe  have 
for  years  suffered  terribly  from  the  disease  to 
which  the  silkworm  is  liable.  Thus  we  hare 
been  fortunate,  in  Australia,  to  secure  the  intro- 
dootion  of  tbe  beet  known  system  of  treating 
the  silkworm,  so  as  to  get  a healthy  and  vigorous 
race,  and  this  may  fairly  be  credited  to  me  as  a 
valuable  commercial  result.  The  best  kinds  of 
mulberry  trees  have  been  introd  need  into  Australia 
in  larger  quantities  than  formerly  was  the 
case,  and  the  planting  of  the  trees  has,  through 
tbe  agency  of  oar  company,  been  widely  spread 
throughout  the  colonies  to  which  I refer.  We 
have  established  a silk  farm  and  plantation  at 
Mount  Alexander,  about  seventy  miles  from 
Melbourne,  and  have  obtained  a Government 
grant  of  1,000  acres  of  land  there  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  have  also  opened  up  in  Italy  an 
assured  market  for  as  many  cocoons  and  silk- 
worm eggs  as  our  means  may  enable  us  to  grow, 
aud  among  tbe  results  already  achieved  iu  this 
movement  1 look  upon  the  Italian  market  as 
a very  great  step  indeed,  because  it  is  the  evi- 
dence of  local  prejudices  against  our  produce 
having  been  overcome  in  Italy,  and  of  the  good 
opinion  of  acute  and  critical  judges  in  that 
country  having  been  seenred.  I have  already 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
the  certificates  from  Italian  experts  which  sub- 
stantiate these  remarks,  and  I have  the  original 
certificates  in  my  possession,  which  thus  con- 
clusively  prove  that  the  quality  of  the  Australian 
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cocoons  and  “ grain  ” is  so  high  as  to  justify  ns 
in  trying  to  extend  the  industry  which  produces 
them.  Good  basiness  prospects  are  thus  open  to 
us  in  Italy, — the  largest  silk  market  in  the  world, 
— but  we  want  capital  to  enable  ns  to  take  full 
advantage  of  such  an  opening.  But  I do  not 
propose  to  begin  with  an  export  trade  in  grain  ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  begin  by  developing  onr 
export  of  cocoons  to  Italy,  where  the  trained 
labour  of  that  country  will  prepare  the  silk  for 
our  Eugliah  buyers.  I have  always  thought, 
and  I am  still  strongly  of  opinion,  that  in  course 
of  time  our  own  women  and  girln,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  educated  classes,  will  be  able  to 
undertake  even  the  reeling  and  other  processes 
of  the  silk  business,  which  for  centuries  have 
been  specialities  in  Italy  and  the  South  of 
France  ; but,  although  I should  like  to  see  this 
attempted  at  once  in  England  on  a large  scale,  I 
do  not  here  propose  it.  We  must  be  content  to 
let  the  thing  grow. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  Italy  that  our  Australian 
silk  produce  has  earned  high  commendation. 
Variona  articles  of  clothing,  stuff,  and  woven 
fabrics  have  been  made  for  experimental  pur- 
poses here  in  England  ; and  I take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  our  noble  chairman  to  accept,  us  a 
specimen  of  our  work,  a pair  of  socks,  made  by 
gentlewomen  who  are  working  with  me,  out  of 
silk  “ refuse  ” from  the  sunny  land  of  Victoria. 

Some-  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  which  I 
now  exhibit  samples  have  been  kindly  worked 
up  from  our  silk  by  Messrs.  Brocklehurst,  and 
Messrs.  Potts,  Wright,  & Co.,  of  Macclesfield, 
and  I take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
deep  gratitude  of  myself  and  ray  lady-coadjutors 
for  the  assistance  we  have  received  [from  these 
gentlemen.  When  I am  asked  for  results  from 
my  recent  exertions  in  England,  I think  it  will 
be  almost  in  itself  sufficient  to  point  to  this  proof 
of  the  estimation  in  which  our  present  movement 
is  held  by  the  accredited  representatives  of  the 
silk  trade  of  Macclesfield,  and  I hope  it  will  be 
influentially  taken  up. 

I think  I have  said  enough  to  show  that  this 
business  has  in  it  the  making  of  a solid  thing. 
Thus  far,  what  has  been  done  has  been  effected 
with  much  struggling  and  difficulty  by  a handful 
of  women,  and  with  very  insufficient  means.  We 
believe  that  it  must  be  carried  through  on  a large 
scale,  and  we  want  the  assistance  of  practical 
men  and  money.  We  want,  above  all,  to  largely 
increase  our  mulberry  plantations  in  Australia, 
and  we  are  open  to  enter  into  any  reasonable 
undertaking  to  indemnify  those  who  may  advance 
the  capital  required  for  the  purpose.  So  far  as  I 
am  able  to  understand  matters  of  this  nature,  the 
most  feasible  scheme  appears  to  be  to  raise  a 
company  here,  with,  say,  60,000  shares  of  1^. 
each,  the  price  of  the  shares  being  intentionally 
kept  as  small  as  possible  to  enable  women  to  join 
in  the  enterprise,  becanse  we  always  keep  pro- 
minently in  view  the  fact  that  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms, even  on  a large  commercial  scale,  is 
eminently  a woman’s  work,  withont  reckoning 
the  various  collateral  industries  which  we  hope 
may  eventually  grow  out  of  it,  in  working  up  the 
refuse  silk  in  various  forms.  The  leaf  season 
lasts  in  many  parts  nearly  ten  months,  in  others 
eight  and  nine  months.  Numerous  educations 
can  be  made  annnally,  which  will  largely  increase 
the  profits.  The  limits  of  the  time  allowed  to 
me  here  will,  I fear,  prevent  me  from  going  into 
the  details  of  the  commercial  aspect  of  such  a 
company  as  I propose,  but  I have  with  me,  in 
writing,  a calculation  based  upon  experience  of 
the  cost  of  silk  culture  in  Australia,  and  of  the 
estimated  labonr  profits.  The  very  important 
question  of  labour  remains  only  to  be  mentioned, 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  surprise  yon  all  to  hear  that 
an  education  of  12  ounces  of  grain  (eggs)  with 
the  rapid  Cavalloni  system,  can  be  made  at  con- 
siderably less  cost  in  Australia  than  in  Italy,  and 
I say  this  from  practical  experience,  having  re- 
sided  on  a large  estate  near  Verona  last  season, 
where  I studied  the  cost  of  everything  connected 
with  silk-growing. 

An  Australian  silk-growers’  dep6b  has  been 
started  at  7,  Charles-street,  Grosvenor-square. 
This  dep6t  will  be  a boon  to  small  silk-growers, 
who  will  thus  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  produce 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Useful  articles, 
such  as  socks,  stockings,  &c.,  made  by  gentle- 
women, will  be  sold,  and  ladies  are  invited  tu 
visit  the  depot,  where  also  they  can  obtain  full 
I particulars  of  the  Victorian  Ladies’  Association. 

' lu  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
I Mr.  W.  C.  Brocklehurst  (M.P.  for  Macclesfield) 

I said  he  would  like  to  make  a few  remarks  on  this 
question  from  a praotical  point  of  view,  being 
1 largely  engaged  in  the  silk  manufacture.  He 


known  that  the  silk  manufacture  was  introducefi 
into  this  country  by  Protestant  refugees  from 
France,  who  settled  in  Spitalfields,  and  after- 
wards  spread  to  Macclesfield,  Congleton,  Derby, 
Manchester,  and  other  places.  Up  to  1860  the 
trade  was  very  flourishing,  but  then,  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Cobden’s  French  treaty,  the  pro- 
tective duties  were  abolished,  smuggled  silks 
were  no  longer  in  fashion,  and  wliat  was  of  more 
consequence,  the  trade  became  much  depressed, 
though  he  must  confess  at  the  same  time  that 
the  treaty  was  very  beneficial  to  the  country  at 
large.  About  the  same  time,  however,  there 
appeared  that  mysterious  silkworm  disease  of 
which  no  one  knew  the  nature,  and  for  which 
there  was  no  remedy.  The  effect  was  to  diminish 
the  supply  of  silk,  and  therefore  the  silk  trade  in 
England  had  nob  been  so  flourishing  as  it  was 
prior  to  1860  5 though,  according  to  the  census  of 
1861,  there  were  still  more  than  100,000  persous 
directly  engaged  in  it.  He  had  tested  practically 
the  specimens  brought  forward  by  Mrs.  Neill, 
and  had  seen  letters  from  different  people  con- 
nected with  the  trade,  in  which  they  said  that 
this  silk  was  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the 
best  silk  produced  in  Europe  in  its  most  palmy 
days.  He  found  on  referring  to  the  Blue  Books, 
that  in  1861  the  import  of  silk  was  8,710,000  lb., 
of  which  4,096,000  lb.  were  re-exported,  leaving 
•1,600,000  lb.  for  home  consumption,  whilst  in 
1874  the  import  had  fallen  to  5,911,000  lb.,  of 
which  2,741,000  lb.  were  re-exported,  leaving 
only  3,170,000  lb.  for  home  consumption.  Of 
course,  it  became  a serious  question  how  this 
falling  off  was  to  be  remedied,  and  he  could  only 
say  thai.  the  best  method  seemed  to  be  by 
encouraging  in  every  possible  way  the  produc- 
tion in  Australia.  He  did  not  say  the  cocoons 
produced  could  be  brought  here  to  be  reeled, 
because  probably  the  cost  of  labour  would  be  too 
high,  but  they  might  be  sent  to  France  and  Italy 
for  that  purpose,  and  afterwards  manufactured 
in  England.  Another  important  point  was  the 
deterioration  In  the  quality.  The  reelera  in 
India,  China,  and  Japan  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  scarcity,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
produce  quantity  rather  than  quality,  so  that  at 
the  present  moment  there  was  no  good  silk  to  be 
bad,  but  only  bad  European  and  worse  Asiatic, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  ladies  com- 
plained that  silk  dresses  did  not  wear  nearly  so 
well  as  they  need  to ; they  turned  to  other  fabric®, 
and  silk  to  a great  extent  had  gone  out  of  fashion. 
If  they  could  get  good  silk  from  Australia,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  trade  back 
again,  and  they  would  again  see  ladies  walking  in 
silk  attire,  in  which  he  thought  they  looked 
better  than  in  anything  else.  Owing  to  this  de- 
terioration also  there  had  been  malpractices 
introduced  into  the  manufacture  and  dyeing  of 
silk,  and  a lady’s  dress  would  consist  of  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  silk  and  three-fourths  of 
something  else,  which  in  the  coarse  of  a few 
weeks’  wear  caused  it  to  come  to  pieces.  The 
next  question  was,  how  were  they  to  get  this 
Australian  silk  ? and  though  he  bad  listened  with 
great  interest  to  Mrs.  Neill’s  remarks,  be  had 
not  beard  any  very  practical  suggestions  on  this 
head.  However,  he  thought  if  that  lady  would 
condescend  to  accept  the  aid  of  three  or  four 
praotical  men,  it  might  easily  be  accomplished. 
A company  might  be  formed  in  this  country  con- 
nected with  the  Governments  in  the  colouies,  and 
the  cocoons  and  seed  might  be  sent  to  Italy,  to 
France,  and  even  to  Bronssa  in  Asia,  where  it 
might  be  reeled,  and  the  “dead  bodies,”  which 
were  in  reality  the  refuse,  might  very  well  be 
breoghthere  and  worked  up  profitably  by  those 
ladies  of  whom  Mrs.  Neill  had  spoken  so  feelingly. 
The  idea  was  that  a company  should  be  formed 
with  a capital  of  50,(j00L,  of  which  one-fourth 
should  be  called  up,  and  this  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  experiment.  Mr.  Clayton,  the 
manager  of  the  Government  silk  farm  in  Western 
Australia,  wrote  to  say  that  the  Government  had 
placed  in  his  hands  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on 
the  operations,  and  that  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Barlee,  bad  promised  a reward  of 
5001.  to  the  person  who  produced  the  first  bale 
of  silk  in  that  colony. 

Lord  Alfred  Churchill  believed  the  day  was 
not  far  distant  when  there  would  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  spindles  in  England  spinning  Aus- 
tralian silk,  and  they  would  then  look  back  to  the 
present  evening  as  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  of  the  most  happy  augury  for  the  trade  ot 
this  country  5 but  in  order  to  do  this,  the  com- 
mercial element  must  be  separated  from  the 
philanthropic.  He  entirely  agreed  with  all  Mrs. 


Neill  had  said  as  to  the  desirability  of  aiding  the 
ladies  of  this  country,  but  that  was  a separate 
question,  aud  most  not  be  looked  upon  as  the 
reason  for  supporting  silk  culture  in  Australia. 


DYNAMITE : ITS  IMPORTANCE  AND 
DANGEROUS  NATURE. 

Under  this  title,  a pamphlet  has  been  pub* 
liehed  by  Captain  Isidor  Trausl,  of  the  Austrian 
Engineers,  wticb  gives  a short  history  oi  all  ex- 
plosive  substances  that  have  come  into  use  within 
recent  times,  by  the  side  of  the  old  powder. 
Few  branches  of  engineering  have,  until  quite 
recently,  proved  of  such  stability  as  that  ot  ex- 
plosive substances.  The  powder  used  in  the  last 
Frauco-German  war,  the  blasting  material  which 
served  in  the  tunnelling  of  Mont  Ceuis,  were  of 
almost  the  same  composition  as  the  explosive 
substances  which  came  into  general  use  during 
the  great  conflicts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
that  powder  with  which  Martin  Weigold  in  1613 
made  bis  first  experiments  in  the  mines  of 
Saxony,  The  old  gnn  aud  rifle  powder  answered 
pretty  nearly  all  requirements  of  the  artillerist 
and  the  rifleman  until  the  time  when,  in  the  train 
of  the  American  civil  war,  that  mad  duel  between 
guns  and  armour  plates  began  which  led  to  the 
gigantic  calibres  of  modern  times. 

Bub  what  has  been  neglected  by  centuries  of 
stagnation  seems  now  to  be  retrieved  by  rapid 
progress,  greatly  affecting  a series  of  branches  of 
civil  and  military  engineering.  Although  hardly 
ten  years  ago  black  powder  was  the  exclusive 
motive  force  applied  for  blasting  purposes,  at  the 
present  day  already  a great  portion  of  its  former 
province  has  been  alienated  from  it.  It  was 
tried  at  first,  though  to  no  purpose,  to  supply 
the  ingredients  of  the  old  powder  by  more 
efficacious  materials.  Well-combined  charges 
in  size,  shape,  nature  of  surface,  density,  aud 
hardness  of  the  single  grains  of  powder  were 
soon  found,  however,  to  satisfy  all  the  increased 
requirements  which  were  made  on  the  motive 
power  of  gunpowder.  Since  then  powder  has 
continued  to  be  exclusively  applied  in  propelling 
projectiles,  and  all  explosive  substances  invented 
lately  have  been  need  only  either  for  torpedoes 
or  f'T  mining  and  other  peaceful  purposes.  In 
1838,  M,  Pelouze  discovei  ed  that  cotton  may  be 
changed  into  an  explosive  substance ; and  in 
1846  Sbonboin,  who  had  found  a practical  method 
for  such  a change,  brought  to  public  notice  the 
invention  of  gun-cotton.  But  when,  in  1865,  a 
large  gun-cotton  magazine  near  Vieuna  was 
blown  up,  its  use  began  to  decline.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  that  Sobonbein  published  bis 
invention,  a young  Italian  professor  of  chemistry, 
Sobrero,  discovered  in  the  lavatory  of  Pelouze,  at 
Paris,  the  moat  fearful  explosive  known,  nitro- 
glycerine. On  account  of  its  dangerous  nature 
and  the  difficulty  of  igniting  it  at  pleasure,  how- 
ever, it  found  no  praotical  utilisation  until  the 
Swedish  engineer,  Alfred  Nobel,  discovered  in 
1867  a means  of  imparting  to  nitro-glycerine  a 
more  suitable  form  for  manipulating  it,  by  im- 
pregnating  a porous  infusorial  earth  with  about 
75  per  cent,  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
depriving  it  of  part  of  its  dangerous  property. 

This  new  explosive,  named  dynamite  by  Nobel, 
obtained  within  a few  years  an  extraordinary 
extension.  In  the  twenty  dynamite  manufac- 
tories under  the  supervision  of  the  inventor, 
there  were  produced,  in  1867,  220  owt.,  which 
production  rose,  in  1868,  to  1,560  owt. ; 1869, 
3,700;  1870,  8,480;  1871,  15,700;  1872,  27,000; 
1873,  41,000;  1874,  62,400;  aud  in  1875,  to 
80,000  cwt.  The  consumption  of  dynamite  will, 
in  1876,  probably  exoetd  100,000  cwt.,  a quan- 
tity which  in  explosive  force  is  equal  to  a quarter 
of  a million  cwt.  of  ordinary  gunpowder.  The 
relative  magnitude  of  this  number  will  be  made 
clear  to  the  uninitiated  when  we  say  that  the 
total  manufacture  of  gunpowder  by  tbe  four 
great  military  states  of  the  Continent  amounts 
to  about  half  a million  cwt.  The  proportions  of 
the  different  effects  of  known  explosives  to  each 
other  may  best  be  illustrated  by  stating  that,  if 
we  reckon  the  explosive  force  of  ordinary  powder, 
as  1,  that  of  the  better  description  of  gunpowder 
prepaied  with  a larger  quantity  of  saltpetre  and 
churcoal  made  of  water-elder,  will  be  repre- 
sented by  3;  lithofracteur  by  5,  and  dynamite 
by  6 to  7. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  is  of  opinion  that 
the  transport  of  explosive  substaLces,  provided 
the  necetsary  precautionary  mtasuies  are  taken, 
will  also  have  to  be  permitted  on  German  rail- 
ways, as  this,  for  instance,  is  already  tbe  case  in 
Austria,  since  all  prohibitory  obstacles  have  had 
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the  resolb  of  olandestino  transport  of  explosives 
and  more  frequent  accidents.  According  to  hie 
view,  d'vnamite  in  a frozen  state  (it  freezes 
at  +■  8*0.)  ie  much  lessdaugerons  than  ordinary' 
gunpowder,  as  it,  in  case  of  ignition  by  fire, 
flashes  away  in  small  quantities,  but  does  not 
explode. 


THE  DHU  HEAETACH  LIGHTHOUSE. 

THE  INSTIIL’TION  OF  ClVIt  ENGINEERS. 

At  a recent  meeting  a paper  was  read  descrip- 
tive of  “ The  Dbu  Heartach  Lighthouse,”  by 
Mr.  David  Alan  Steveuson,  B.Sc.  The  paper 
showed  that  this  lighthouse  tower,  the  erection 
of  which  bad  been  recently  completed  by  the 
Commi.ssioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses,  occu. 
pied  an  important  position  with  regard  to  the 
navigation  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  Tlie 
rock  was  fourteen  miles  from  the  Shore  Station 
at  Isle  Earraid,  in  Mull,  the  nearest  land.  The 
miiin  rock  was  a mass  of  trap,  2 i0  ft.  long  and 
130  ft.  broad,  with  a roanded  top  rising  to  35  ft. 
above  high-water  spring  tides,  and  it  was  sor- 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  deep  water.  The  tower 
was  a parabolic  frustum  surmounted  by  a plain 
cavetto,  abacus,  and  parapet,  the  upper  course 
of  which  was  107^  ft.  above  the  foundation.  The 
diameter  of  the  tower  at  the  base  wag  36  ft., 
that  of  the  top  being  16  ft.  The  doorway  was 
32  ft.  above  the  foundation,  and  there  were  six 
compartments,  affording  accommodation  equal 
to  5,600  oubio  feet.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
tower  was  3,115  tons,  of  which  1,810  were  con- 
tained in  the  solid  base.  The  tower  was  con- 
structed of  grey  grauite,  of  excellent  quality, 
quarried  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Shore 
Station, 

Authority  to  begin  the  works  was  obtained  in 
March,  1867,  and,  short  as  the  season’s  work 
necessarily  was,  the  excavation  of  the  foundation 
was  began,  and  the  first  tier  of  the  malleable  iron 
barrack  for  the  accommodation  of  the  workmen, 
deemed  necessary  on  acoonob  of  the  difficnlty  of 
landing,  was  erected.  The  winter  of  1867  was 
employed  in  bnildicg  the  attending  steamer, 
lighters,  cranes,  and  other  plant.  Landings  were 
effected  on  thirty-eight  days  in  1863,  dni'ing 
which  the  barrack  was  completed,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  foundation  excavated.  The  shore 
works  at  Esrraid  were  vigorously  carried  on,  the 
quarries  fully  opened  out,  part  of  the  foundation 
course  was  dressed,  and  the  dwelling-hnnsps  were 
far  advanced.  In  1869  landings  were  effected  on 
sixty  day  a.  On  the  24th  of  J une  the  first  stones 
were  landed.  Part  of  the  third  course  bud  been 
completed  when  a gale  arose,  on  the  8th  and9ch 
of  July,  which  tore  up  fourteen  stones,  each 
weighing  two  tons,  which  had  been  laid  in 
Portland  cement  and  joggled  : eleven  of  them 
were  washed  off  the  rook  into  deep  water,  and 
this  at  a level  of  35^  ft.  above  high  water.  Other 
proofs  of  the  extreme  violence  of  the  sea  at  Dbu 
Heartach  were  recorded  in  the  paper.  A 
description  was  given  of  a submarine  valley,  or 
funnel-shaped  track,  to  the  westward  of  Dbu 
Heartach,  which  the  author  suggested  might 
acccoiib  for  the  abnormal  sea  at  this  situation. 
By  the  end  of  this  season  the  fifth  course  had 
been  completed.  Oo  shore,  dwellings  for  five 
families  had  been  finished,  and  seventeen  courses 
of  the  tower  were  dressed.  The  stones  were 
built  dry  oo  a fitting  platform,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  lighters,  and  towed  out  to  the  rock. 
The  lighters  carried  sixteen  tons,  and  the  steamer 
took  out  two  at  a time.  Three  hours  were  occu- 
pied  on  the  journey  ont,  but  on  exceptionally 
fine  days  two  trips  were  made.  On  the  rock  the 
tramway  and  all  the  cranes  were  worked  by 
steam,  the  stones  being  built  in  as  soon  as 
they  were  landed,  iu  case  a gale  should  spring 
up.  Square  ribbon,  cast  and  malleable  iron 
’ogglea,  were  used  in  various  parts  of  the  work. 
The  number  of  days  on  which  landinua  could  be 
made  in  1870  was  sixty-two,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  season  the  thirty-first  course  was  finished. 
The  works  ashore  were  pushed  on,  and  contracts 
for  the  lantern  and  apparatus  vrere  entered  into. 
In  1871,  landings  on  thirty-seven  days  were 
effected,  the  masonry  of  the  tower  was  com- 
pleted, as  also  the  whole  of  the  dwelling-houses 
at  Earraid. 

The  fitting  up  of  the  lantern,  optical  apparatus, 
fog-be)],  and  iuternal  fittings  were  exeented  in 
1872.  Two  Portland  cement  beacons  at  Earraid 
were  erected.  The  light,  which  was  145  ft. 
above  the  sea,  givinga  range  ofeighteen  nautical 
miles,  was  exhibited  on  November  Ist.  The 
apparatus  was  first  order  dioptric,  showing  a 
vrhice  light,  except  over  an  arc  of  seven  points, 
which  was  red.  The  fog-bell  was  made  distinc- 


tive from  that  of  Skerryvore.  In  addition  tci 
the  lighthouse,  the  works  included  nine  d welling. 
houses,  for  the  lightkeepprs  and  crews  of  ihr 
attending  steamers.  The  cost  might  bt 
approximately  apportioned  thus  : — 

Tower,  lantern,  apparatus, 

and  fog-bell  machinery...  £65,784  9 7 
Shore  eBtablishment 10,300  0 0 


£76,084  9 7 


BACH’S  MASS  IN  B MINOR. 

We  may  go  a little  out  of  our  way  to  chronicle 
an  event  of  no  small  importance  in  the  sister  art 
of  music  ; the  introduction  to  nn  EugHsb  audience 
for  the  first  time  of  one  of  the  greatest  produc- 
tioDS  of  sacred  music,  which  has  bad  to  wait 
nearly  a century  and  a half  for  public  recog- 
nition and  performance  in  this  country.  Its 
production  now  is  due  to  the  disinterested  labours 
of  Mr.  Otto  Goldsohmidr,  and  of  a choir  of  en- 
tbusiHSiio  and  painstaking  amateurs,  who  have 
been  diligently  renearsing  for  some  months  back, 
and  whose  performances  at  a special  private 
rehearsal  at  Cromwell  House  (where,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr-*.  C.  J.  Freake,  all  the  previous 
rehearsals  bad  taken  place),  we  referred  to  in  a 
note  a week  or  two  since.  As  there  waa  some 
little  doubt  felt  and  expressed  on  that  occasion 
as  to  the  entire  success  of  the  public  perform, 
ance,  it  is  the  more  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
record  that  the  first  public  performance  of  the 
Mass  nn  the  26th  ult.  was  recognised  as  a splendid 
success  by  probably  one  of  the  most  cnitivated 
and  critioal,HS  well  as  one  of  the  largestaudiences 
ever  assembled  in  St.  James’s  Hull.  The  great 
difficulties  of  the  oborua  part  of  the  work  were 
gone  through  admirably  by  the  choir  j and  the 
effect  produced  by  some  of  the  movements, 
especially  the  concluding  chorus  of  the  Creed, 
was  overwhelming.  The  solo  singers  were 
Mdme.  Lemmens-Sherringtoo,  Mdme.  Patey, 
Mr.  Cummiogs,  and  Sig.  Federici,  who  all  did 
full  justice  to  the  music.  The  second  perform- 
ance  will  take  place  on  Monday  evening,  tbeStb. 


RATES  LEVIED  IN  LONDON. 

The  Registrar  General,  in  his  last  annual 
summary,  says  on  this  subject, — “The  rates 
levied  iu  the  metropolis  for  1875  are  not  yet 
published.  Bub  the  Statistical  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  kindly  supplied  a return 
of  the  races  for  the  year  1874  of  great  interest. 
It  shows  that  the  rates  levied  for  edneation  by 
the  Metropolitan  School  Board  were  105, 95U.; 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  345,8171.  j 
by  the  Local  District  Boards,  1,338,5251.;  by  the 
Vestries  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  1,613, 20U. ; 
under  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act  the  chief 
portion  of  602,0281.  was  levied  ; and  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  Commissioner  of  Sewers  for  the 
City  of  London  213,5071.  were  raised.  The  coal 
and  wine  dues  levied  within  the  metropolis 
amoQDted  to  314,4221. 

But  Che  most  formidable  rates  are  levied  for 
those  two  most  useful  and  now  iudispeneable 
articles,  water  and  light  : for  these,  the  Gas 
Companies  levy  2,981,3891.  for  gas  and  meters; 
the  Water  Companies  1,131.0341.  for  water; 
making  in  the  aggregate  4,112,0231.  Thi-irpaid. 
up  capital  is  set  down  at  20,667,5551.,*  the 
profits  or  the  excess  of  revenne  over  expendi- 
turo  at  1,627, 4641. f Assuming  that  there 
could  be  no  saving  by  consolidation  or  improved 
plant, — as  the  Metropolitan  Board  borrows 
money  at  3i  per  cent.,  and  conld  certainly  borrow, 
on  the  securities  they  offer,  20,000,0001.  at  4 per 
cent., — the  ratepayers  might  be  supplied  by 

• Of  thiB  capital,  however,  3,965,297L  is  loan  capital 
borrowed  at  rales  ‘'fioterest  varyiDg  fri'in  4 to  6 percent, 
and  in  one  case  only  to  6 per  oeni,  per  annum ; not  there- 
fore entitled  to  diridends. 

+ The  followibg  is  the  detailed  return  of  revenue  and 
expend  ture : — 

Total  paid-up  Capital,  Revenue,  and  Expenditure  of  the 

Metropolitan  Gas  and  Water  Companies  for  the 

financial  Year  ended  in  1874- 


— 

Total  paid-up 
Capital. 

3 

afc  £ 

2'®'”  u 

a c h «; 
? ” u 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Gas  Companies  ... 

£ 

10,616,403 

£ 

3,703,200 

£ 

2.981,330 

£ 

2.767.274 

W aCer  Companies 

lii,051,0ii2 

1,147,148 

1.131,034 

455,620 

N.B.— Large  snms  are  cleared  by  the  sale  of  coke  and 
other  products, 


them  with  gas  and  water  at  half  the  present 
cost ; for  800,0001.  instead  of  1,600  0001.  a year 
in  round  numbers.  Thus  9d.  in  the  pound  of 
rateable  value  will  pay  expenses  aud  4 per  cent, 
on  capita];  the  other  9d.,  making  18d.  in  the 
pound,  twenty-two  enterprising  companies  have 
acquired  the  power  to  levy  for  an  indefinite 
time. 


THE  SYSTEMATIC  MEASUREMENT  OF 
THE  HUMAN  FIGURE. 

My  e.xcuee  for  not  answering  yonr  corre- 
spondent “Meter”  before  is  that  I have  been 
engaged  in  making  and  tetting  up  “aninstru- 
raenc  for  the  identification  of  persons,  and  for 
measuring  the  proportions  of  the  human  frame” 
in  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  scientific  instru- 
ments at  South  Kensingtou,  Iu  answer  to  the 
very  pertinent  question  of  your  correspondent, 
as  to  how  or  by  what  method  the  Greeks 
obtained  the  canon  of  proportions  of  the 
tiuDian  figure,  handed  down  to  us  by  Vitruvius 
(Builder,  March  11,  1876,  p.  249),  I infer  fiom 
a statement  made  in  chapter  i.,  book  iii.,  that 
they  measured  a great  many  individuals,  and 
takit  g the  average  of  these  measures,  when  that 
average  was  found  to  be  some  aliqoot  part  of  the 
whole,  to  be  the  normal  proportion  the  part 
measured  should  bear  to  the  whole  figure. 

In  the  Library  of  Venice  there  is  a pen. and. 
ink  drawing  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  illustration 
of  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  handed 
down  to  us  by  Vitruvius,  with  a translation  in 
Italian  of  the  Latin  text.  It  represents  a man 
standing  in  a square,  with  his  arms  extended 
horizontally,  touching  with  the  extremity  of  his 
fingers  the  two  vertical  lines,  while  the  upper 
horizontal  of  the  square  touches  his  bead,  and 
the  lower  the  soles  of  his  feet.  With  this  figure 
is  combined  another  in  illnstration  of  a statement 
iu  the  text  of  Vitruvius  ; and  besides  this,  iu 
Leonardo’s  drawing  are  other  horizontal  propor- 
tional measures  giveu,  which  do  not  occur  in  any 
copy  of  Vitruvius  I have  been  able  to  consult. 
When  the  time  comes  I should  be  very  happy 
to  show  “ Meter”  the  measuring  instrument  iu 
the  South  Kensington  Exhibition. 

Joseph  Bonohi. 


THE  “STIFF”  MEMORIAL  ALMSHOUSES 
ROUGHAM,  NORFOLK. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  Mr.  James  Stiff,  of 
Lambeth,  laid  the  memorial  stone  of  six  alms. 
houses  for  aged  aud  deserving  widows,  which  he 
had  determined  to  found  and  endow,  at  a cost 
of  2,5001.  The  inscription  on  the  stone  is  as 
follows: — “These  almshouses  were  founded  by 
James  Stiff,  esq.,  in  grateful  recognition  of  a 
long  and  successful  business  career.  This 
memorial  stone  waa  laid  on  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founoer’s  leaving  his  native 
village  of  Roughain.  April  20th,  1876.”  The 
erection  of  the  bouses,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  of  London,  has  been  en'nisted  to 
Mr.  John  Watson,  builder,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
The  material  used  is  red  brick,  with  string- 
courses, (to.,  of  terra-cotta,  from  Mr.  Stiff’s 
potteries,  at  Lambeth. 


THE  PAVING  QUESTION. 

Ma.  Davis,  agent  to  Sir  Thomas  Gabriel,  was 
summoned  (at  Hammersmith  Pulice-coart)  by 
Mr.  Jones,  clerk  of  the  Fulham  District  Board 
of  Works,  who  sought  to  recover  the  sum  of 
691.  lls.  Id.,  being  the  apportioned  expenses  in 
respect  of  several  houses  in  Elm-grove,  Ham- 
mersmith, which  had  been  repaired  under  the 
compulsory  powers  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Chapman,  who  defendeJ,  paid  it  wag  a private  road 
beloDgin;;  to  Sir  Thomas  Gabrirl,  who  had  kept  it  up  ot  a 
ooiisid--rablo  expense,  tberelore  the  Board  bad  no  right  to 
step  io. 

Mr.  Jones  said  there  was  a thoroughfare  in  the  street 
to  a public  footpath  through  an  openins;  in  a wall.  The 
Board  pulled  down  the  wall,  but  they  had  put  it  up 
agniu. 

Mr.  Davis  was  examined,  and  raid  he  had  known  the 
road  sioce  1816.  At  one  time  there  was  a door  in  the 
wall,  and  each  tenant  was  provided  with  a key.  The  door 
was  taken  away  about  twenty  years  ago.  8ir  Thomas  was 
applied  to  some  years  ago  to  dedicate  the  road  to  the 
public,  but  he  refused. 

Mr.  Ingham  drcir<ed  it  was  a new  street,  and  made  an 
order  for  ihe  payment  of  the  money,  subject  to  a case. 


Pairford  WiadowB.— Correspondents  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  “ restoration  ” of  some 
of  these  remarkable  windows  is  being  com- 
menced in  a way  which  threatens  injury. 
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rHE  ASSESSMENT  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 
DILAPIDATIONS. 

The  following  “ onse  and  opinion  ” have  been 
made  public  by  Archdeacon  Denieon,  the  oouDsel 
'onenlted  being  Mr.  J.  Parker  Deane  and  Mr. 
Walter  G.  F.  Phillimore  : — Two  cases  of  assess- 
mentof  “dilapidations”  have  recently  arisen  in 
the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  which  have  caused 
a widespread  feeling  of  surprise  and  alarm  among 
the  clergy  at  large — snrprise  because  the  thing 
chiefly  marking  the  character  of  those  assesB- 
raents  is  a new  and  strange  thing  in  the  history 
of  dilapidations  5 alarm  because  if  allowed  to 
stand  it  becomes  a precedfint  for  establishing  the 
rule  of  an  arbitrary  and  wholly  unlimited  liability 
as  against  the  outgoing  inoaoibent.  The  cases 
are  those  of  Axbridge  and  Paulton.  In  the  case 
of  Axbridge  the  surveyor  ordered  a window  to  be 
restored  and  a reredos  to  be  removed  which  was 
put  up  (as  far  as  Can  be  ascertained)  about  the 
year  1722,  and  left  untouched  by  snccessive  in- 
cumbents  from  that  time  to  the  present.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  bishop’s  order  : — 
“Repair  and  make  good  the  four-light  window 
in  east  wall  with  the  tracery  in  head  of  same, 
filling  the  opening  with  glazed  and  leaded 
quarry  lights  as  originally,  and  removing  ex 
necessitate  the  Corinthian  columns  and  entabla- 
ture in  the  interior,  with  woodwork  at  sides 
now  partly  decayed.”  The  outgoing  im-um. 
bent  objected  (though  not  formally  to  the 
bishop)  to  being  called  upon  to  pay  for  restoring 
to  its  original  condition  a window  which  haci 
been  blocked  np  by  the  erection  of  the  reredos 
some  150  years  ago,  and  which  it  mnst  be  pre- 
snmed  was  legally  placed  there  j but  the  dio. 
cesan  surveyor  supports  bis  report  on  which  the 
bishop’s  order  is  based  by  the  following  quota- 
tion  from  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  in 
the  case  of  Wise  v.  Metcalf,  about  the  year 
1829  : — “Upon  the  whole  we  are  of  opinion  the 
jncnnibent  was  bound  to  maintain  the  parsonage 
and  also  the  chancel,  and  keep  them  in  good  and 
substantial  repair,  restoring  and  rebuilding  when 
neoesaary,  accordiugtothe  original  form,  without 
addition  or  modern  improvement.  The  opinion 
of  counsel  has  been  asked  whether  it  is  reason- 
able to  put  the  construction  for  which  the  sur- 
veyor and  bishop  contend  upon  the  words  ‘re- 
storing  and  rebuilding  when  necessary  according 
to  the  original  form  ’ taken  with  their  context. 
In  this  case  the  late  incumbent  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  illegal  destruction  of  the  window  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  restore,  and  it  is  contended 
that  the  words  ‘when  necessary’  cannot  be 
construed  to  go  beyond  necessary  substantial 
repairs,  and  cannot  be  made  to  include  restora- 
tion  of  what  the  outgoing  incumbent  bad  bad  no 
hand  in  removing.” 

In  the  Paulton  case  the  order  of  the  Bishop 
bad  not  yet  been  received,  but  the  snrveyor 
reports  fiH  works  necessary  to  be  done  (inter  alia) 
the  making  of  a fence  to  a glebe  field,  whinh 
from  time  immemorial  bas  been  in  common  with 
other  property,  and  never  had  any  suoh  fence 
when  it  became  glebe,  about  sixty  years  since  ; 
and  also  the  repairing  e-  gate  leading  to  the 
same,  which  has  ’’'ver  been  repaired  by  any 
vicar,  bnt  always  by  the  owner  of  the  estate 
adjoining  the  glebe  field,  and  with  which  it  has 
always  been  in  common;  also  the  placing  of 
well-harness  to  all  wells  on  the  glebe  land  where 
such  have  hitherto  been  put  np  at  the  charge, 
not  of  the  glebe-owner,  but  of  the  tenant;  also 
the  pointing  of  walls  on  the  vicarage  premises 
which  were  never  pointed  before. 


DISPUTE  AS  TO  AN  ARBITRATOR’S 
AWARD. 

ROBINSON  V.  ROBINSON. 

This  action  came  before  tbe  Common  Pleas 
Division  of  the  High  Coart  of  Judicature  on  the 
26th  ult. 

Mr.  Gully  said  that  thjB  was  an  action  to  recover  in 
respect  of  certain  repairs  done  to  a public-house,  and  the 
I question  being  one  of  account  it  was  referred,  under  the 
i CommoD  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1854,  to  arbitration.  The 
! arbitrator  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  with  costa, 
but  the  pre8‘‘iit  motion  was  to  set  aside  the  award,  upon 
tbe  ground  that  it  had  not  been  arrived  at  in  accordance 

I with  a provision  in  one  of  tbe  .ludicature  Acte.  This 

II  provision  said  that  tbe  referee  shoold  eit  de  die  in  dietn, 
!(  whilst  the  arbitrator,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
I plaintiff,  adjourned  over  severe'  days. 

I'  Mr.  .lustice  Brett, — Yon  say  that  the  award,  though 
right,  should  be  set  aside,  because  the  arbitrator  had  not 
sat  from  day  to  day  ? 

Mr.  Guliy. — There  was  a month  between  the  plaintiff’s 
; evidence  end  the  award  ; and  ho  feared  that  this  evidence 
hart  lost  its  weight  with  the  arbitrator.  If  the  objection 
( were  not  taken  lu  this  way,  how  could  it  be  taken  ? 

! Lord  Ooleridge  said  that  tbe  rule  on  which  tbe  motion 
I was  founded  was  framed  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  greatest 


soandsle  of  the  profession,  the  interminable  nature  of 
a>  bitrations.  No  doubt  apon  the  mere  ex  parle  statement 
it  would  appear  that  there  had  been  misoonriuot  on  the 
part  of  the  arbitrator  ; but  still  tbe  plaint  ff  had  chosen 
to  take  bia  chance  of  what  the  award  would  he.  The 
ground  he  now  re'ied  on  might  possibly  have  been  a good 
ground  for  removing  the  arbitration,  out  not  for  setting 
aside  the  award.  There  was,  however,  a question  whether 
the  arbitrator  was  right  in  allowing  the  defendant  seven 
guineas  for  costs,  and  unless  the  defendant  should  consent 
to  forego  'bese  costs,  there  would  be  a rule  to  send  the 
ease  back  to  the  arbitrator. 


THE  EVIDENCE  OP  “EXPERTS.” 

CORPORATION  OF  BIRMINGHAM  V.  ALLEN  AND 
OTHERS. 

In  thia  oaee,  wkioh  oam©  before  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  on  tbe  25th  ult.,  Mr.  Chitty,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  PhipHon  Beale  (instrocted  by  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Birmingham)  moved  to  restrain  Messrs. 
Aden  & Holden  from  oontinuiog  their  mining 
operations  at  West  Bromwiob,  so  as  to  endanger 
the  large  gasworks  there  belonging  to  the  Cor- 
poration. 

The  form  of  the  notice  of  motion  was  “ to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  working  their  min“8  of  coal  or  other 
; minerals  lying  near  tbe  pla  ntiffs’  land  in  such  manner  as 
to  cau«e  subsidence  or  alteration  of  the  surface  of  the 
Dlainfiffs’  land.”  A plan  was  made  an  ••xhibit  to  one  of 
the  affidavits  showing  a lino  beyond  wh'ch  the  woikinas 
shnnld  not.  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  plaintiffs’  witnesses,  be 
nllowed  1 1 go;  and  it  h-d  been  arrang  d that  the  de- 
fendants  should  undertake  until  next  ruotion-rtay  not  to 
work  beyond  theline,  ihe  plaintiffs  givieg  the  usual  under- 
takings to  be  answerable  in  damsges. 

Mr.  Inoe,  Q.C.,  for  ihe  defend -nts,  said  that  he  had 
offered  to  give  that  undertaking  till  the  hearing,  foreseeing 
fnitn  the  nature  of  ibe  evidence  tiiat  there  must  be  a coo- 
fliet  between  the  skilled  witne-sea. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  : There  always  is. 

•Mr.  luce  said  the  defenrtants  were  only  mine-owners 
under  adjacent  land.  It.  was  no  use  be-ring  such  a case 
on  interlocutory  applicaii  'D,  where  there  w-a  the  old 
story  of  three  experts  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Cbiity  would  not  object  if  the  defendants  would 
undertake,  in  the  terms  of  the  notice  Ot  motion,  to  the 
matter  standing  over  until  the  bearing. 

Mr.  Inee  could  not  do  that,  bur.  suggested  that  tbe 
motion  should  stand  over  for  a week  on  the  terms  arranged, 
the  piirties  to  settle  upoa  some  line  of  stoppage  in  the 
meautirae. 

H's  Lordship  thought  that  course  would  bo  best,  as  it 
would  give  the  mining  surveyors  of  the  two  parties  the 
nppiirtunilv  of  agreeing.  It  might  be  well  worth  iho  de- 
fendants' while  to  a'istain  from  working  a liiile  more 
than  they  might  be  ultimately  bound  to  abstain  from 
working. 

Mr.  Chitty  remarked  that  all  the  Corporation  desired 
waste  protect  iboir  gasworks. 

Mr.  Inoe  said  if  there  was  any  likelihood  of  the  matter 
being  arranged  it  would  bo  useless  incurring  tbe  expenses 
ofgeting  'he  evideno-  of  a number  of  experts.  Objection 
must  nor,  however,  be  made  next  week  that  the  defeudants 
bad  not  tiled  affidavits. 

Mr.  Chitty  said  if  no  figreemont  were  come  to  within  a 
week  be  woulrt  apply  for  another  week  wiibio  which  to 
file  affidavits. 

His  Lordship,  in  conclusion,  said  in  all  these  cases  the 
Court  was  in  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  evidence 
of  experts.  Even  when  they  were  examined  in  court  there 
was  no  certainty,  and  if  experts  wi*r®  sent  to  the  spot  they 
might  take  one  view  or  another.  There  seemed  to  be  two 
kinds  of  experts,— one  taking  a strong  view  with  regard  to 
obstructions  to  light,  and  the  other  having  decided 
opinions  up»n  obsiructiins  to  buildings. 

Mr.  Chitty  said  there  were  apparently  two  schools  of 
them. 

His  Lordship  said  it  seemed  to  be  s-^,  and  that  was  the 
reason  he  oid  not  send  them  to  make  examinations  in  light 
and  air  cases.  He  might,  however,  do  so  in  mining 
cases.  


LEGAL. 

Smith  V.  Beeston. — In  tbis  case,  beard  in  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Court,  last  week,  the  plaintiff" 
sought  to  recover  201-,  balance  of  cominission 
for  the  introduction  of  persons  for  the  occupancy 
by  buildings  of  certain  land.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Kemp,  who  appeared  for  him,  be  said  that  be 
was  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  bricks  and  timber. 
In  ooneequence  of  an  advertieement  in  the 
Bui'der,  he  called  upoa  the  defendant,  to  whom 
he  afterwards  introduced  Mr.  Swinford  and  Mr. 
Lyons,  who  took  several  lota  of  the  laud  tbe 
defendant  had  to  let.  He  was  to  receive  com- 
mission on  the  introductions.  Tbe  defendant, 
an  arebiteotand  surveyor,  was  called,  and  stated, 
through  Mr.  Frere,  his  counsel,  that  what 
plaintiff  had  claimed  was  in  excess  of  the  amount 
agreed  upon  as  commission.  The  jury  fonud  for 
the  defendant. 

Contravention  of  the  Liverpool  Sanitary  Act. — 
At  the  Liverpool  Police-oonrt,  on  tbe  26th  ult., 
Mr.  Evan  Roberts,  builder  and  contractor, 
Tennyson- street,  appeared  in  answer  to  asnmmons 
taken  out  by  tbe  Health  Comraittee,  charging 
him  with  having,  on  tbe  6ch  ult , caused  a house 
to  be  built  iu  High  Park-street  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  tbe  Liverpool  Sanitary  Aor,  1846, 
by  making  an  attic-room  which  was  of  lees 
dimensions  than  those  specified  for  attic-rooms 
in  the  Act.  It  appeared  from  tbe  evidence  of 
Mr.  Deacon,  the  borough  engineer,  and  of  Mr. 
Goldstraw,  district  bnilding  surveyor,  that  the 
20th  section  of  the  Act  in  question  required  that 


the  attic  should  be  at  least  14  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft, 
high  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge-tree,  whereas  it 
was  only  12  ft.  11  in.  wide,  and  8 ft.  3 in.  high. 
The  plans  for  the  bnilding  of  the  honses  were 
passed  showing  no  attics;  and  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  the  bnilding  surveyor,  seeing 
that  attics  were  being  added,  informed  the  con. 
tractor,  who  was  the  defendant,  that  they  were 
too  small,  and  wonld  not  be  allowed.  The  de- 
fendant  said  he  could  not  help  it,  as  he  was 
simply  acting  under  the  instructions  af  Mr. 
Richard  Owens,  the  architect.  Mr.  Owens  and 
the  defendant  were  both  spoken  to  on  the  sub- 
jeofc,  bnt  they  took  no  notice  of  what  was  said  to 
them,  and  completed  the  attics.  For  the  de- 
fendant it  was  contended  that  the  attic  as  built 
was  far  healthier  than  the  one  required  by  the 
Act.  The  magistrate  (Mr.  Raffles)  said  that  in 
spite  of  that  he  would  bo  obliged  to  convict,  as 
the  terms  of  the  Act  were  so  clear  and  distinct 
that  he  oonld  not  depart  from  them.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  deputy  town  clerk,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Ruffles,  said  that  the  penalty  under  tbe  Act 
would  not  exceed  61.  The  modified  penalty  of 
408.  and  costs  was  imposed. 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Bilston. — At  a meeting  of  the  Bilston  Town, 
ship  Commissioners,  on  the  19th  nit.,  the  Streets 
and  Sewers  Committee  reported  that  thirty. six 
upplioations  had  been  received  for  tbe  office  of 
surveyor,  from  which  number  the  committee  bad 
-elected  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Greenwood,  Baker,  and 
Dennis,  as  being  the  moat  promising  candidates, 
and  recommenced  the  Board  to  appoint  one  of 
them.  The  report  was  passed,  and  on  a vote 
being  taken,  Sir.  Llewellyn  Lloyd,  of  Reading, 
was  appointed  surveyor  to  the  Board,  at  a salary 
of  200i.  a year.  At  the  same  meeting,  Mr. 
Baker  moved  that  the  minutes  of  tbe  meeting  of 
the  Board  held  on  the  17th  February,  adopting 
the  recommendation  of  the  Streets  and  Sewers 
Committee  to  pay  the  late  surveyor  (Mr.  Taylor) 
2i  per  cent,  for  making  plans,  &o.,  for  tbe  forma- 
tion of  three  new  streets,  be  rescinded.  He  called 
attention  to  the  terms  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  engage, 
ment,  which  were  that  he  shonld  do  the  work 
required  of  him  by  the  Board  for  tbe  sum  of 
120J.  per  annum,  and  asked  whether  that  work 
did  not  inolnde  tbe  preparation  of  plana.  He 
also  referred  to  a letter  from  the  contraotor  who 
did  the  work  in  the  three  streets,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  surveyor  had  also  demanded  2^ 
per  cent,  from  him,  bur.  that  the  paymeutof  such 
a commission  to  a public  earvoyor  was  nnjast 
and  unusual.  Several  members  expressed  their 
opinion  that  the  surveyor  bad  acted  improperly 
in  seeking  for  a commission  both  from  the  Board 
and  the  contractor,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  was  adjourned. 

Maidenhead. — The  borough  surveyor  of  Maiden, 
head  has  signified  his  intention  of  resigning  his 
office  on  the  24th  of  June.  Judging  from  a report 
of  the  proceedings  at  a late  meeting  of  the  town 
council,  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
parties  have  been  anything  but  harmonious  for 
some  time  past. 

Breconshire. — Mr.  Chick,  of  Hereford,  architect 
and  county  surveyor,  bas  been  appointed  by  the 
Brecon  County  Race  Assessment  Committee  to 
value  the  whole  of  the  mansions  in  Breconshire,  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a new  estimate  of  the 
rateable  valae  of  property  in  that  county. 


COMPETITIONS. 

King’s  Lynn. — The  oorporation  of  this  borough 
having  de^iided  upon  ntilising  the  White  Friars’ 
Field  for  building  purposes,  notices  were  ieened 
to  architects  inviting  plans  for  the  laying  out  of 
tbe  field,  and  offered  a premium  of  101.  JOs.  for 
the  beat.  Several  plans  were  accordingly  sent 
in  to  the  committee,  who  accepted  that  of  Messrs. 
Adams  & Son,  of  King’s  Lynn  and  Wisbech. 
The  plan  deals  with  ihe  entire  area  of  the  field, 
and  provides  for  a number  of  cottages  and  villa 
residences. 

Walioll  Neiu  Collage  Hospital. — At  a special 
meeting  of  tbe  general  committee  of  the  Walsall 
Cottage  Hospital,  on  the  27th  nit.,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  tbe  building  com- 
mittee three  sets  of  plans  for  the  new  cottage 
hospital  buildings  wore  accepted,  subject  to  their 
being  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  sup* 
plied  to  the  architects,  particularly  as  to  cost, 
the  three  premiums  of  501.,  201,  and  lOX.  being 
awarded  in  the  following  order: — First,  Messrs. 
Henman,  Harrison,  & Periott,  London;  2nd, 
Mr.  F.  13.  T.  Bailey,  Walsall ; 3rd,  Messrs.  R. 
Chamberlain,  Walsali,  & Rogers,  London. 
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Rugeley  Toion.hall  and  Maricet. — The  nine  sets 
of  (ipsipns  sentin  for  thenewTown  and  Market  Hall 
at  Rngpley  were  on  view  in  the  Town-hall  durine 
last  wppk.  On  Tneeday  last,  the  2nd  inst.,  the 
Local  Board  mec  to  farther  oonaider  the  merita 
of  the  plana. 

H^lyton•cum.Roby  Drainage  Srheme. — In  reply 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  Hnyton  parochial 
committee  ofFering  pretnioma  of  1001.,  501.,  and 
251.  respectively  for  the  three  beat  plans  for  the 
drainace  and  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  dia- 
triot.  sixteen  plana  were  sent  in.  At  a special 
Tneeting  of  the  committee  on  the  18th  ult.  the 
first  preminm  was  awarded  to  Mesars.  Gotto  & 
Beesley,  of  Westminster;  the  aecond  preminm 
to  Mr.  R.  Vawaer,  of  Warrineton  ; and  the  third 
preminm  to  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  of  Liverpool. 

Sevevnaka  Drainage. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Sevenoaks  Local  Board  on  the  lat  inst.,  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  C.E.,  who  had  been 
called  in  to  advise  the  Board  aa  to  the  mo’ita  of 
the  plana  aobmitted  for  draining  the  district, 
was  read,  and  his  award  was  as  follows  : — 
lat.  lOOZ , “ Sanitae,  No.  1,”  Mr.  T.  Hennell, 
Delahay-street,  Westminster.  2nd.  50f..  “Vani- 
taa  Vanitatnm,”  Messrs.  Dudley  & Cadet,  of 
Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London, 
.^rd.  30Z.,  “Coramodns,”  Mr.  W.  D.  Campbell, 
Box  Grove-road,  Guildford.  Mr.  Field  stated 
that  the  two  first  were  nearly  on  a par,  and  both 
of  them  good. 


HAMPSTEAD  VESTRY-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Bib, —While  inapectine  the  drawings  for  the  above, 
prior  to  the  deoiaion  of  the  Vestry,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a gentleman  in  the  room  verv  busy  with  a two- 
foot  rule,  pointing  out  the  merita  (?)  of  the  design 
marked  “Csvendo  Tutus”  to  all  comers.  Upon  speaking 
to  him,  I discovered  ho  was  a vestryman,  and  he  stated  to 
me  that  ho  knew  whose  design  it  was,  and  had  seen  it 
prior  to  its  being  sent  in,  and  he  also  knew  the  author  of 
the  design  to  which  was  Bnally  awarded  the  second 
premium.  ••  Cavendo  Tutus”  appears  to  have  ignored  all 
the  conditions, — the  large  hall  showing  to  hold  about  400 
people,  if  I mistake  not,  instead  of  8f)0,  as  required. 

Bv  a strange  coincidence,  the  author  of  the  aecond 
design  turns  out  to  he  the  same  gentleman  whose  designs 
for  the  ITamnstead  Cemetery  were  accepted;  Mr.  I’Anson, 
the  referee,  having  placed  hia  design  last. 

It  would  almost  appear  from  this  that,  as  yonr  corre- 
spondent stated  in  your  last  issue,  it  was  a “ foregone 
conclusion.” 

Haropsteud  is  doingbravely  in  competitions. 

Not  a Compbtitor. 


CHTTRCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Oid  Hill. — TrinityChnreb,  Old  Hill  fa  populous 
district  in  tbe  parish  of  Rowley  Reeia),  watt 
ooTisPcrat-ed  on  ♦’•ho  19th  nit.  It  ia  built  to 
aocommodste  1.000  worshippers,  and  comprisee 
a nave  9fi  ft.  long  in  a sinele  span  of  38  ft.), 
north  and  aonth  transepts,  and  a small  chancel, 
and  north  and  south  porches.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  ohancel  is  a spacious  orean-ohamber,  for 
which  Messrs.  Bn'udley  & Foster  are  hnildine  an 
organ,  and  at  the  south. east  angle  will  be  the 
tower,  at  present  in  progress  of  erection,  which 
will  have  a total  height  of  110  ft.,  and  will  con. 
tain  a he.avv  peal  nf  eight  bells,  by  Messrs. 
Taylor,  of  Loughborough,  and  a clock,  by  Joyce, 
of  Whitchurch.  The  church  is  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  with  a slight  French  feeling  in 
treatment,  the  principal  features  being  the  large 
traceried  windows  in  the  transepts  and  chancel, 
and  the  lofty  ohaneel-arch  supported  upon 
enriched  corbels.  The  roof  is  open-timbered. 
The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  and  Penkridge  stone,  with 
alabaster  shafts,  and  the  font  is  of  similar 
materials.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  builder,  of 
Kidderminster,  under  the  superintendenoe  of 
Edward  Howells,  clerk  of  works.  The  pulpit 
and  font  are  constructed  and  carved  by  Mr.  W. 
Forsyth,  of  Worcester,  and  the  architect  is  Mr. 
J.  T.  Meredith,  of  Kidderminster.  The  total 
cost  will  approach  11,5001. 

Inioorth  (near  Kelvedon^. — An  offer  ^has  been 
made  by  a land. owner  in  the  perish  ni  Inworth 
to  restore  the  ancient  and  ioteresting  pariah 
church,  dating,  it  is  paid,  from  the  era  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  condition,  however, 
upon  which  the  offer  is  made  is,  that  the  small 
sum  of  1501.  be  raised  between  tbe  rector  and 
hia  friends  towards  the  restoration  of  the  chancel. 
The  plans  for  the  chancel  and  nave  have  been 
prepared,  and  the  work  is  ready  to  be  proceeded 
with,  under  the  direction  of  the  Diocesan  Archi- 
tect,  Mr,  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  as  soon  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the  conditional 
sum  of  money  is  given.  The  tower,  which  fell 
in,  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has  been  re- 
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p aoad  bT  « wooden  bell.oolo  ; and  the  plana  obiiroh  belongs  to  the  fmrteenth 
embrace  it.  re-ereetion  ‘ eosb  of  the  work  is  mated  at  1,8001. 


Stoke  (near  Guildford). — An  iron  oburoh,  for  a 
new  district  to  be  called  St.  Savionr’s,  and 
situate  in  the  Woodbridge-rnad,  has  beeo  opened. 
The  site  was  given  by  the  Earl  of  Onslow.  The 
church  contains  300  sittings,  and  has  its  entrance 
at  the  east  end,  the  chancel  being  at  the  west 
end.  The  warming  is  effected  by  hot-air  pipes, 
and  the  lighting  at  night  by  means  of  three  gas 
coronas  depending  from  the  ceiling,  each  supplied 
with  eighteen  jets.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  of 
stained  woodwork,  matching  with  the  peats  and 
wall  panelling.  Mr.  C.  Mead,  of  Loudon,  was 
the  builder,  and  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis  supplied 
the  interior  fittings,  the  cost  of  the  whole  work 
being  about  7001. 

Murton. — On  the  18th  nit.  the  memorial  stone 
of  a new  church  at  IMurton,  Dalton-la-Dale,  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Tloly  Trinity,  was  laid  by 
tbe  Rev.  E.  H.  Shipperdeon.  The  buildings 
were  commenced  a short  time  ago,  and  the  walls 
have  already  attained  a considerable  height. 
When  finished  the  straoture  will  consist  of  a 
nave  with  a south  porch  and  two  transepts. 
The  chanoel  will  not  be  built  at  present,  but 
provision  will  be  made  for  it,  a north  aisle,  and 
an  organ. chamber,  while  one  of  the  transepts 
will  be  used  as  a temporary  vestry.  The  church 
will  afford  accommodation  for  about  400  persons, 
and  will  have  an  open  timbered  roof,  with  the 
ceiling  plastered  between  the  moulded  ribs. 
Tbe  building  is  in  tbe  Early  English  style.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Fowler,  of  Durham  j and 
the  contractors  for  the  whole  of  the  buildings, 
are  Messrs.  R.  Robson  & Son,  also  of  that  city. 

Hollingboume. — The  restoration  of  the  parish 
ohnreh  of  Hollingboume,  Kent,  has  now  made 
considerable  progress.  The  pillars  and  arches 
have  been  scraped  and  cleaned  ; a new  floor  has 
been  laid  down,  with  air-pipes  for  thorough 
ventilation  placed  beneath,  and  the  oak  beams  of 
the  roof  have  been  scraped,  and  cleaned  with 
oil.  The  whole  of  tbe  nave  is  now  re-seated  in 
British  oak,  the  work  having  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Franklin  & Son,  of  Deddington,  O.xon, 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott.  Mr.  Scott 
designed  a different  pattern  for  each  aisle,  in 
order  to  hide  the  width  of  the  nave,  which  is  11  ft. 
more  than  its  length.  The  north  aisle  leading  up 
to  the  Cnloepper  chantry  has  oak  fioials  at  the 
end  of  each  seat.  The  raised  portion  at  the  east 
end  of  this  aisle,  which  was  formerly  a ohapelry 
with  a side  altar,  is  tbe  only  portion  of  the  de- 
sign  not  onmplcted,  Mr.  George  Duppa  (a 
parishioner)  objecting  to  his  square  pew  (for 
which  there  is  a faculty)  being  removed.  The 
architect  had  proposed  replacing  tbe  old  oak 
screen,  which  has  been  destroyed,  and  seating  the 
inclosed  portion  with  oak  stalls,  which  would 
have  added  greatly  to  the  design.  The  vicar  still 
hopes  to  see  the  stone  muMioiia  of  the  windows 
in  the  nave  restored,  and  the  windows  re-glazed 
and  leaded.  The  architect’s  design  also  included 
the  organ,  with  illuminated  pipes,  being  corbelled 
on  the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  where  there  is  no 
arch  leading  into  the  tower,  and  which  conse- 
qnently  presents  a rather  bare  appearance,  now 
that  tbe  unsightly  gallery  where  the  organ  for- 
merly  stood  has  been  taken  down. 

Murston.—A  further  step  towards  the  com- 
pletion  of  Mnrston  Church,  Kent,  has  been  taken 
in  the  erection  of  chancel  seats,  the  gift  of  the 
rector,  which  were  first  used  on  Easter  Sunday. 
The  seats  are  by  Messrs.  Rattee  & Kett,  the 
wood  and  stone  carvers,  of  Cambridge,  and  are 
of  solid  English  oak.  Tbe  seats  consist  of  six 
stalls  on  the  aonth  side,  with  carved  divisions, 
and  two  benches  on  each  side  of  the  chanoel  for 
the  men  and  boys  of  the  choir,  terminated  by 
solid  benoh-enda  with  elaborately  carved  poppy- 
heada.  Acooromodation  is  thus  gained  for  six- 
teen ohoirmen  and  twenty  boys,  forty-two  seats 
in  all. 

Holford.— St.  Mary’s  Church,  Holford,  has 
been  reopened,  after  restoration  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Norton,  architect.  There  is  an  open 
roof,  which  is  entirely  new.  The  floor  is  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  seats  are  of  carved 
oak.  Above  the  altar-table  is  a reredps  ol 
alabaster,  there  being  in  the  centre  au  inlaid 
cross  of  Devonshire  marble,  in  tbe  right  panel 
the  passion-flower.  The  altar-cloth  is  of  crimson 
cloth  and  velvet,  the  passion-flowers  and  white 
lilies  being  worked  on  the  velvet  by  Mrs.  Prentice. 
Messrs.  Davis  & Son,  of  Taonton,  carried  out 
the  inetroclions  of  the  architect. 

Ridge. — Tbe  tower  of  the  old  parish  church  ol 
Ridge,  near  Hertford,  is  now  being  restored 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Chappie,  clerk 
to  the  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  Restoration.  The 
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Kelvedon. — It  has  been  resolved  to  restore  tbe 
parish  ohurob  of  Kelvedon,  at  a cost  of  about 
2,000Z.,  from  plans  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
architect. 

Blewbury. — The  first  portion  of  the  restoration 
of  Blewbury  Chnrob,  Oxon,  comprising  the  nave 
and  west  tower,  has  been  completed.  On  re. 
moving  tbe  old  roof  of  the  nave,  the  timbers 
were  found  to  he  in  snoh  a rotten  condition  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  wall. plate,  none  could 
be  used  again.  Tbe  present  roof  is.  therefore, 
entirely  new,  and  is  of  oak,  modelled  exactly 
after  the  original  plan,  panelled,  and  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles,  surmounted  by  a crest.  The 
floor  is  laid  with  Godwin’s  tiles,  wooden  blocks 
being  placed  under  the  seats.  The  western  end 
uf  the  Bonth  aisle  is  arranged  as  a baptistery,  in 
which  the  ancient  font  is  replaced,  surrounded 
with  enoauatio  tiles  of  a rich  pattern.  The 
pulpit  stands  upon  a stone  base,  and  is  framed 
in  oak  with  walnut  nanels,  on  which  are  carved 
the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The  whole 
church  has  also  been  thoroughly  drained.  It  is 
warmed  with  two  nf  Musgrave’s  slow  combustion 
stoves.  It  is  for  the  present  seated  with  chairs. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  as  lay  rectors, 
have  promised  to  restore  the  chancel. 

Tliirsk. — The  work  of  restoring  the  parish 
church  has  now  fairly  begun.  A start  has  been 
made  to  take  the  lead  from  the  roof,  and  the 
whitewash  of  generations  is  being  scraped  from 
off  the  interior  of  the  building.  Traces  of  painted 
figures  which  once  decorated  the  walls  have  been 
met  with  in  the  nave. 

Walton  (Liverpool). — The  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  church  of  St.  .John  the  Evangelist, 
Walton,  was  laid  on  the  I7t.h  nit.  by  Lord  Skel- 
mersdale.  Tbe  new  church  has  been  planned 
with  a view  to  its  being  carried  out  in  separate 
portions  aa  tbe  funds  pormit.  In  the  first 
instance  it  is  proposed  to  open  a building  con. 
siating  of  three  bays  of  tbe  naves  and  aisles, 
the  chancel,  organ-ohamher,  and  temporary 
vestry,  and  accommodating  about  600  wor- 
shippers. The  promoters  then  hope  to  be  in  n 
position  to  proceed  with  the  permanent  clergy 
and  choristers’  vestries,  and  to  complete  the 
nave  and  aisles  to  the  west  end.  The  bnilding 
will  then  contain  its  full  complement  of  sittings, 
namely,  950,  of  which  500  will  be  free  and 
unappropriated.  Lastly,  tbe  tower  and  spire 
will  be  completed  when  the  Building  Committee 
are  financially  strong  enough  for  the  undertaking. 
In  designing  the  building  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Aldridge  & Deacon,  have  used  a free  adaptation 
of  Thirteenth.century  Gothic,  and  have  endea. 
vniired  to  depend  for  effect  more  upon  prnpnr- 
tion  and  outline  than  on  elaboration  of  detail. 
The  length  ofthe  complete  nave  is  94  ft.  6 in.  by 
33  ft.  6 in.  in  width.  The  chancel  is  31  ft.  in 
length  by  25  ft.  in  width,  and  each  side  is  16  ft. 
wide. 

Bridonnrth. — The  church  of  St,  Mary  Magda- 
lene, Bridgnorth,  was  re-opened  on  Easter 
Tuesday,  after  considerable  alterations  and 
improvements,  including  an  extension  of  the 
former  inadequate  chancel.  These  additions 
were  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1875,  when 
Mr.  W.  0.  Foster  eonbributed  1,0001. ; Mr.  W.  H. 
Poster,  M.P.,  500Z. ; and  Messrs.  J.  Pritchard, 
A.  F.  Sparkes,  and  T.  M.  Sonthwell,  1001.  each. 
Numerous  donations  have  also  been  received  to 
beautify  tbe  edifice,  of  which  Telford  was  the 
original  architect.  The  presents  to  the 
church  include  the  chanoel  stained  - glass 
windows,  three  in  number,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Wailes.  of  Newoaatle-on-Tyne,  under  the  super- 
intondence  of  Messrs.  Weaver  & Whiting,  com- 
memorating incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene.  The  lectern,  a braes  eagle,  value 
fifty  guineas,  has  been  purchased.  The  new 
chancel  is  fitted  with  choir.seats  of  oak,  and  to  it 
has  been  removed  the  organ,  which  was  formerly 
in  tbe  gallery.  The  church  was  erected  in  1792. 
The  new  alterations  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Wall  & Hook,  of  Brimscombe.  nnder  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  archi- 
tect. 

Aintree  (near  Liverpool). — The  foundation, 
stone  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  Aintree, 
was  laid  on  the  17th  ult.  by  the  Bishop  of 
Cheater.  The  present  church  was  originally 
used  as  a cook-pit,  and  was  converted  into  a 
place  of  worship  about  the  year  1846,  being 
iiceuRed  by  the  Bishop.  It  has  accommodation 
for  about  230  people.  The  new  church  is  toaccom. 
modate  about  550  people,  180  free  sittings  being 
provided.  Tbe  designs  are  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Bell, 
Manchester,  who  has  selected  the  style  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  church  will  consist  of 
nave  and  chanoel,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
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the  chancel  terminating  in  a five.aided  apse. 
The  whole  of  the  external  treatment,  with  the 
internal  arches,  strings,  mouldings,  &c.,  will  be 
execnted  in  red  sandstone.  The  church  will  be 
roofed  with  red  Staffordshire  tiles,  with  orna- 
mental ridge  of  special  design. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

EcTcington.  — The  Wesleyan  Methodists  of 
Eokington  have  just  erected  a memorial  ohapel, 
given  by  Mrs.  George  Wells  and  family,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Wells.  The 
style  of  the  new  edifice  is  Grecian.  The  build, 
ing  stands  20  ft.  back  from  the  road,  and  at  the 
summit  of  a large  flight  of  broad  stone  steps 
stretching  the  whole  width  of  the  building.  The 
facade  is  worked  entirely  in  dressed  stone  of  a 
light  tint,  and  consists  of  columns  and  pilasters, 
with  carved  caps,  surmounted  by  a moulded  en. 
tablature,  which  is  again  surmounted  by  a bain- 
strade  and  vases,  the  whole  rising  to  a height  of 
40  fc.  The  main  entrance  under  the  portico  is 
by  a wide  and  lofty  arch  way,  with  deeply-moulded 
arohivolt,  the  entrances  to  the  galleries  being  at 
either  ’end  of  the  portico,  and  surmounted  by 
foliated  trusses  bearing  a cornice.  In  the  interior, 
the  pews,  which  will  accommodate  700  persons, 
are  arranged  in  the  amphitheatre  style,  with 
gallery  round  the  entire  building,  and  a recess  at 
the  back  of  the  pnlpit  for  the  organ  and  ohoir. 
The  arobiteot  is  Mr.  John  H.  Kent,  of  Chester- 
field, and  the  contractor  Mr.  James  Fidler,  of 
Eokington.  The  cost  of  the  ohapel  and  ground 
will  be  about  6,000i. 

Old  Shildon. — On  the  17th  ult.  the  foundation 
stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  Old 
Shildon  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P.  The  chapel 
will  seat  nearly  900  persons,  and  is  estimated  to 
coat  4,0001. 

Sudbury. — A.  new  Mission  Chapel  was  opened 
at  Sudbury  on  the  17th  nit.  The  bnildiug  is 
of  red  brick,  with  white  facings  and  string. 
courses  ; the  interior  is  fitted  up  with  a raised 
dais  and  benches,  and  it  will  accommodate  150 
people.  The  arobiteot  was  Mr.  Perfwee,  of 
Chelmsford  5 and  Messrs.  Jennings  & Brown,  of 
Sudbury,  were  the  contractors.  The  cost  was 
400!. 

Northwich.—A.  new  ohapel  and  schools  for  the 
Primitive  Methodists  is  in  course  of  erection  on 
a site  adjoining  Witton-street,  from  a design  by 
the  Rev.  William  Wray,  of  Manobenter.  The 
style  is  Classic.  The  block  of  buildings,  in- 
eluding  ohapel,  school,  and  class. rooms,  covers 
an  area  of  108  fc.  by  68  ft.  and  will  be  built  of 
brick.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with  slate,  wiih 
ornnmontal  crest  at  the  ridge.  The  school  will 
be  54  ft.  6 in.  long,  29  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  high 
inside.  The  front  of  the  ohapel  will  be  in  Witton- 
street.  The  front  gable  and  wings  will  be  faced 
with  red  stocks  set  in  Flemish  bond  and  tuck 
pointed;  it  will  be  48  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  47  ft. 
high  from  ground  level  to  apex  stone.  It  will 
be  relieved  with  dressed  stone  pliuth,  bases, 
shafts,  and  carved  capitals  to  the  entrance-doors, 
moulded  strings,  dentil  frieze  to  gable  and  wings, 
label  mould  with  oarved  terminatious,  quatrefoii 
piercing  for  ventilation,  and  massive  moulded 
coping  and  apex  stone.  The  inside  dimensions 
of  chapel,  including  orchestra,  are  62  ft.  long  37  ft. 
6 in.  wide  and  29  ft.  high  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
and  sittings  are  provided  for  530  persons.  The 
cost  will  be  2,700!.,  exclusive  of  site.  Mr.  James 
Holt,  of  Dunham  Massey,  is  the  contractor,  and 
he  has  sub-let  the  brickwork  to  Mr.  W.  Lambert, 
of  Altrincham,  and  the  stonework  to  Messrs.  G. 
& R.  Rathbone,  of  Nortbwioh. 

Southport. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Congregational  Church  was  laid  at  Southport  on 
the  iOth  ult.,  the  site  selected  being  in  Upper 
Portland-street.  The  new  edifice  will  cost  about 
4,500!.,  and  will  accommodate  upwards  of  600 
worshippers.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted 
is  Early  English. 

Fiddletrenthide.  — A new  Baptist  Chapel  at 
Piddletrentbide  was  opened  on  Easter  Monday. 
The  ohapel  is  built  of  flints  and  stone,  stuccoed 
on  the  outside.  It  will  seat  about  210  persons; 
and  has  at  one  end  a school-room  24  ft.  by  12  ft., 
with  folding  doors,  so  that  it  can  be  thrown  into 
the  ohapel  if  required,  and  when  the  partition  is 
removed  will  seat  80  additional.  The  chapel  is 
42  ft.  long  and  26  ft.  broad.  The  roof  is  ceiled 
and  divided  into  panels  by  stained  timbers.  The 
builder  was  Mr.  Charles  Young,  of  Puddletown, 
and  the  cost  has  been  550!. 

Bamton. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Baruton, 
Cheshire,  was  opened  on  Good  Friday.  The 
style  is  English  Gothic  of  the  Geometrical 


period.  The  materials  used  are  red  bricks,  with 
other  colours  sparingly  introduced  in  bands,  and 
Manley  stone  dressings.  At  the  entrance-end  of 
the  ohapel  is  a gallery  for  the  organ  and  ohoir, 
and  immediately  in  front,  elevated  a few  feet 
from  the  ground-floor,  is  a rostrum  of  mottled 
pitch  pine.  At  the  opposite  end  is  a school- 
room  with  heating  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Roger- 
son  & Co.,  underneath.  Over  the  school  is  a 
children’s  gallery,  with  an  arch  opening  to  the 
ohapel.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  350 
persons.  The  cost,  inoludine  land,  is  about 
1,400!.  Mr.  H.  J.  Beunett,  of  Nortbwioh,  acted 
as  honorary  architect,  Mr.  W.  Leicester,  of 
Northwich,  beingthe  builder. 

Margate.  — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Cliftonville,  Margate,  were 
laid  on  the  25th  ult.  Messrs.  Bushell  & Sons 
: are  the  builders,  the  amount  of  whose  contract 
is  4,087!.  The  ohapel  is  to  accommodate  800 
persons. 

TFoora. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Wes. 
leynn  chapel  at  Woore,  near  Newcastle,  Stafford- 
shire, was  laid  onb  on  the  lOfeh  nit.  The  cost 
of  the  ohsppl,  which  is  Gothic  in  style,  will  be 
780!.  Mr.  Ellams,  of  Silverdale,  is  the  builder. 

Evenwood. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  ohapel  at  Evenwood,  Durham,  was 
laid  on  the  18th  nit.  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P. 
The  new  building  will  be  of  stone,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  will  accommodate  230  people.  There 
will  also  bo  a schoolroom  adjoining,  whiob  will 
accommodate  100  children.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  900!. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Three  more  schools  were  lately  publicly  opened 
by  the  Board  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
Oue  is  situated  at  Sydenham-bill,  at  the  back 
of  the  Lecture-ball,  affording  accommodation  for 
582  children;  the  amount  of  the  contract  being 
5,703!.  It  is  in  two  blocks,  one  of  two  stories 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  the  other  of  one  story  for 
the  infants.  The  playgrounds  are  large,  and  the 
situation  very  open  and  healthy.  The  contractor 
was  Mr.  R.  Lonergan,  of  Plumstead  ; the  clerk 
of  works  being  Mr.  Ashford.  Another  school  is 
situated  in  Bonner-strept,  Bethnal. green,  at  the 
corner  of  Green-street.  It  is  a tbree-storied 
building,  with  a covered  playground  on  the 
ground-tloor  for  girls  and  infants ; the  latter 
having  school  and  class-rooms  in  a separate 
block.  The  sohools  will  hold  814  children  ; and 
the  contract  price  was  9,098!.  The  builder  was 
Mr.  Sergeant,  of  Hackney  ; clerk  of  works,  Mr. 
W.  D.  Gough.  The  playgrounds  here  also  are 
ample.  A third  school  is  placed  at  the  angle  of 
Nightingale-street  and  Capland-street,  Maryle- 
bone,  near  Portman. market.  Owing  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  site,  it  is  planned  in  the  form 
of  a hollow  square,  having  on  the  ground-flonr  a 
covered  playground  for  infants,  and  on  the  flat 
roofs  (whioh  are  laid  with  patent  asphalte,  and 
protected  by  brick  piers  and  stout  iron  railing) 
similar  accommodation  for  the  older  children  ; 
the  playground  for  the  girls  being  covered  with 
a stout  iron  and  zino  roof.  The  sanitary  con- 
veniences are  also  at  the  top,  free  access  being 
obtained  by  a double  staircase  at  each  end  of  the 
bnildiug.  The  number  of  children  is  829 ; the 
contract  price,  9,942!.  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall, 
of  Woolwich,  were  the  contractors;  and  Mr.  Nicols 
was  clerk  of  works.  All  of  these  schools  are 
plain  substantial  buildings  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Anne  ; the  two  first  being  enriched  on  the  priii. 
oipal  fronts  with  some  carved  panels  in  brick, 
executed  by  Mr.  McCulloch.  The  buildings  are 
all  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  the 
architect  to  the  Board. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Buckie,  N.B. — New  Board  sohools  have  been 
built  and  opened  at  Buckie,  on  the  road  leadioEf 
from  the  Square  to  Nether  Buckie.  The  style 
is  Early  English,  The  principal  feature  of  the 
front  or  north  elevation  is  a square  tower  in  the 
centre,  which  divides  the  building  into  two 
wings,  and  rises  to  a height  of  about  60  ft. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  600  children. 
Mr.  James  Perry  is  the  architect ; the  contractors 
for  the  work  being, — Mason,  Mr.  Alex.  Clark, 
PortgordoD;  carpenter,  Mr.  Wm.  M'Betb,  Buckie  ; 
slater,  Mr.  George  Macdonald,  Portsoy;  plumber, 
Mr.  Wm.  Cullen;  plasterer,  Mr.  Robert 

Hume,  Buckie;  ironmonger,  Mr.  Alex.  Hendry, 
Buckie;  and  painter,  Mr.  John  Geddes,  Buckie. 
The  total  cost  has  been  3,391!.  12a.  4d. 

Camelon,  N’.fi.— The  Camelon  Public  School, 


the  third  whioh  the  Falkirk  Parish  School  Board 
has  provided,  was  opened  recently.  Mr.M'Fadzen, 
of  Eiiiubnrgh,  is  the  architect. 

Kilsyth. — The  Kilsytlj  “ Burgh  Academy,” 
which  has  just  been  erected  by  the  Kilsyth 
Burgh  School  Board  from  plans  prepared  by 
Messrs.  James  Thomson  & Son,  architects, 
Airdrie,  was  publicly  opened  on  the  5th  ult.  The 
bnildiug  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  accom- 
modation of  600  child  ren,  and  consists  of  seven 
rooms.  The  larcest  of  these,  whioh  oconpies  the 
centre  of  the  building,  is  intended  for  an  infants’ 
schoolroom  ; its  dimensions  nre  51  ft.  bv  30  ft. 
There  are  two  other  principal  rooms,  61  ft.  by 
20  ft.  ; and  two  class-rooms  24  ft.  by  20  ft. 
There  are  also  two  private  rooms  for  the  head 
male  and  female  teachers  respectively,  and  above 
these  are  sitnated  stationery  store-rooms.  The 
building  is  in  the  Italian  style.  The  contractors 
for  the  work  were, — mason  work,  John  Glen, 
Kilsyth;  joiner  work,  ex-Bailie  Shanks,  Airdrie; 
slater  and  plaster  work,  David  Logan,  Kilsvth; 
plumber  work,  John  Paterson,  Briinswick-lane, 
Glasgow;  painter  work,  G.  A.  Clark,  Bathgate. 
The  total  cost  of  the  school  is  about  8!.  per 
scholar. 

Hornsey. — At  a meeting  of  the  Hornsey  School 
Board,  on  the  4th  ult.,  the  Works  Committee 
reported  that  Mr.  Cbatfeild  Clarke,  the  Board’s 
architect,  had  laid  before  them  his  plans  for  the 
proposed  new  school  at  Crouch-end.  The  school 
is  designed  for  240  infants,  180  boys,  and  180 
girls.  The  plans  met  with  the  general  approval 
of  the  committee,  and  they  were  adopted  by  the 
Board,  sabject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education 
DepartmenL 

Bridgend. — A new  public  school  for  Bridgend, 
Alness,  has  been  opened  by  the  Ross-skeen 
School  Board.  The  style  is  Romanesque.  The 
mixed  class-room,  50  ft.  by  20  ft.,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  building,  while  at  each  end  are  the 
class-room  and  infants’  department,  whiob  run 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  teacher's  bouse  being 
attached  to  the  western  block.  The  whole  in- 
terior  fittings  and  furnishings  are  of  pitch-pine, 
varnished.  The  class-room  measures  33  ft.  by 
18  ft. ; and  the  infant  department  36  ft.  by  18  ft. 
The  architects  were  the  Messrs.  Maitland, 
Tain  ; and  the  contractors  were, — builder,  Mr. 
Urquhart,  Ferrintosh  ; carpenter,  Mr.  A.  Maokay, 
Barbaraville ; painter,  Mr.  Urquhart,  Inver- 
gordon;  plasterer,  Mr.  Munro,  Tain;  plumber, 
Mr.  Meikle,  Tain ; and  slater,  Mr.  W.  Ross, 
Alness. 

Lonijeroft,  N.B. — Longcroft  Public  Sohnol, 
which  has  ju»t  been  erected  by  the  Denny  School 
Board,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
M Fadzen,  Edinburgh,  has  been  opened.  It  is 
fitted  to  accommodate  250  children,  and  oon- 
sists  of  a principal  schoolroom  and  four  class- 
rooms. 

Offham. — The  new  Board  school  at  Offhnm  was 
opened  on  the  3rd  ult.  Mr.  George  Ruck,  of 
Maidstone,  is  the  arohiteot,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Love,  of  Larkfielcl,  the  builder. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Carlisle. — The  Carlisle  operative  joiners  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  offer  made  by  the  masters 
of  id.  per  honr  advance,  the  increase  to  ootn- 
menoe  from  the  Isb  inst.  The  men  asked  for  an 
increase  from  G-Jd.  to  7id.  an  hour,  and  their 
pay  will  now  be7id.  an  hour. 

Sheffield. — The  whole  of  the  Sheffield  painters 
ceased  working  on  the  29th  ult.,  having  struck 
for  an  advance  of  Id.  per  hour.  Subsequently 
they  consented  to  resume  work  at  an  advance  of 
id.  an  hour. 

Barnsley. — The  masons,  bricklayers,  labourers, 
qnarrymen,  painters,  ard  paper-hangers  of 
Barnsley  are  all  on  strike  for  advanced  wages. 

Bevonport. — Mr.  Puleston,  M.P.,has  informed 
the  skilled  labourers  of  Devonport  Dockyard 
that  the  Admiralty  haveaoceded  to  their  request 
in  an  important  manner  affecting  their  pensions. 
Skilled  labourers  who  have  been  employed  at 
the  rate  of  Ss.  Sd.  per  day  for  a period  of  three 
years  are  for  the  future  to  have  their  pensions 
scaled  accordingly.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no 
distinction  between  those  receiving  3s.  3d.  per 
day  and  others  in  receipt  of  2s.  yd.,  all  being 
peusioned  on  the  lower  scale. 

Warrington. — On  the  28th  nit.,  at  a meeting 
of  the  various  building  trades  of  Warrington,  the 
employers  granted  the  following  concessions  to 
the  men,  thus  averting  the  strike  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  Monday  last,  viz. : — Car. 
pentoi's  and  joiners,  fd.  per  hour  increase,  making 
the  rate  of  payment  8d.  per  hour;  bricklayers’ 
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wages  are  increased  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  bonr, 
the  week’s  Juboar  to  consist  of  6H  honra  ; the 
bricklayers'  lahourera’  wages  are  increased  to6d. 
per  hoar.  The  stonemasons  and  their  em. 
ployers  have  not  yet  oome  to  terms,  bat  it  is 
said  to  be  probable  that  a satisfactory  arrange- 
tnent  will  be  arrived  at. 

Wigan. — At  a meeting  of  the  master  brick- 
layers  of  Wigan  last  week,  it  was  decided  to  offer 
their  men, — who  are  ont  on  strike  for  an  advance 
of  33.  per  week  in  their  wages,  making  303.  in 
winter  and  393.  in  samraer, — 9d.  per  hour,  an 
advance  of  Is.  IJd.  per  week  of  forty-nine  hours 
and  a half. 

Stirling. — It  is  stated  that  the  naaetei-  painters 
of  Stirliog  have  agreed  to  a rise  in  their  opera- 
tives’  wages  from  djd.  to  7d.  per  hoar,  and  9i-d. 
per  hour  for  overtime,  the  rise  taking  effect  on 
Monday  last. 

Lanarkshire. — On  the  24th  nib.  a meeting  of 
the  mssfcer  bnildera  in  the  districts  of  Motherwell, 
Hamilton,  Wishaw,  Holytown,  and  Bellshill  took 
place  at  Motherwell  to  consider  the  high  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  masons  in  Lanarkshire.  It  was 
agreed  that  a reduction  of  ^d.  per  hour  be 
intimated  to  the  men. 

OreenocTc.  — The  strike  of  masons  still  oon- 
tinnes,  but  the  majority  of  the  men  have  obtained 
work  elsewhere.  The  masters  express  their 
determination  to  stand  out,  and  the  men  are  said 
to  have  been  greatly  “ pnt  about”  by  the  Cen. 
trel  Executive  Committee  not  approving  of  the 
strike.  The  new  asyinm  and  poorhouse  at 
Smithson  and  other  prominent  new  bnildings 
are  being  kept  back,  and  the  sttiko,  it  is  antici. 
pated,  will  lead  to  some  corniilications  with  re- 
gard  to  contracts.  Of  200  joiners  on  strike, 
only  forty-seven  answered  to  their  names  at  the 
“hoase  of  call”  on  the  25th  nit.  The  ship- 
painters  in  two  of  the  ship-bnilding  yards  stmck 
work  in  order  that  they  might  be  put  on  a par 
with  the  honse-painters  in  regard  to  wages.  The 
difference  is  an  eighth  of  a penny  an  hour;  the 
house-painters  have  81.  an  hour,  and  the  ship- 
painters  7^d.  The  painters  in  the  ship-builditig 
yards  have  since  resolved  to  return  to  work  on  the 
old  terms.  Two  masons,  named  M'Donald  and 
Livingstone,  on  the  26th  nit.,  raised  an  action 
against  Messrs.  Coghill  & Sima,  contraotors  for 
the  new  asylum,  fur  payment  of  ^d.  per  hour  of 
wages  extra  to  what  the  pnrsners  had  received. 
After  proof,  the  sheriff  gave  decree  for  the  sum 
sued  for. 

Edinburgh. — At  a general  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  Master  Builders’  Associa- 
tion, held  on  the  2l8t  ult.,  it  was  unanimonsly 
resolved  to  authorise  the  president  and  secretary 
to  sign  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  United 
Operative  Masons’  Association,  to  the  effect 
"That  the  rate  of  wages  be  9d.  per  hour  from 
let  May,  1876,  till  let  May,  1877.”  It  was 
further  resolved  to  direct  the  special  attention 
of  the  members  of  both  associatioris  to  the  fol- 
lowing clause  : — ‘‘That  neither  of  the  contract- 
ing  parties  shall  either  directly  or  indirectly  take 
any  action  whereby  the  wages  agreed  to  may  be 
either  augmented  or  rednoed,  any  violation  on 
the  part  of  employer  or  operative  to  be  imme- 
d lately  reported  to  the  secretaries  of  the  respective 
associations.”  At  a joint  meeting  of  the  Edin. 
burgh  and  Leith  Lodges  of  the  United  Operative 
Masons'  Association,  held  on  the  24rh  nit.,  a 
letter  from  the  Master  Builders’  Association, 
agreeing  to  the  terms  of  the  operatives,  was 
read.  A resolution  was  moved  and  unanitnouj'ly 
carried,  thanking  the  Master  Boilders’  Asso. 
oiatioD,  “and  those  employers  who  are  not 
in  that  body,”  for  so  promptly  complying 
with  the  terms,  viz.,  an  agreement  for  the 

next  twelve  months  at  9d.  per  hour. 

A crowded  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  joiners  was 
held  in  St.  Mary's  Halt  on  the  2l6t  ult.,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  result  of  the  voting  by 
ballot  in  connexion  with  tbe  demand  for  a rise  of 
wog>-a  from  8d.  to  Sid.  per  hour,  tbe  masters, 
it  was  reported,  having  declined  to  comply  there- 
with. The  voting  returns  showed  a consider- 
able majority  over  the  two-thirds  required  by 
rule.  After  the  reporta  had  been  considered,  the 
following  resolution  was  nnanimously  passed  : — 
'•  That  this  meeting  having  beard  the  result  of 
the  voting  papers,  consider  the  same  to  be  satis, 
factory,  and  resolve  that  all  tbe  warnings  be 
given  in  on  Friday.  28th  inst.,  if  the  advance 
asked  is  notconoeded.”  At  a subsequent  period 
of  the  evening  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
trade  was  held  in  tbe  same  place,  when  tbe 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 
‘•That  this  meeting  eiidorsea  the  resolution 
already  passed  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  four 
Edinburgh  branohes,  and  pledges  itself  to  act 


along  with  them  in  the  present  movement.” 
After  an  interchange  of  opinion,  the  following 
was  also  unanimously  agreed  to  : — “ That  copio? 
of  the  foregoing  resoluiions  be  forwarded  to  the 
employers.” 

Nottingham. — The  painters  of  Nottingham 
have  struck  for  Id.  an  hour  extra  wages.  They 
now  get  7d.  au  hour. 

Eccles. — About  300  painters  in  tbe  district  of 
Eooles,  Patriorofc,  Worsley,  Swinton,and  Pendle- 
bnry  struck  work  on  the  25th  nit.  The  men 
originally  demanded  an  advance  of  Id.  per  hoar; 
but  owing  to  the  notirm  taken  by  those  on  strike 
in  Manchester,  they  now  express  their  willing, 
ness  to  accept  an  increase  of  id.  This  the 
masters  decline  to  give,  but  are  willing  to  con. 
cede  an  advance  of  id.,  which  tbe  men  refuse  to 
receive,  and  hence  the  strike.  The  masters  are, 
however,  willing  to  base  any  future  decision  on 
the  action  of  the  master  punters  of  Manchester. 

Swansea.  — The  whole  of  the  masons  of 
Swansea  who  are  “society”  men  held  a meet- 
ing  last  week,  and  passed  a resolution  expressing 
their  determination  to  strike  on  Monday  last, 
unless  their  demand  of  6d.  per  day  increased 
wages  were  conceded.  The  whole  of  the  masters 
positively  state  that  iu  the  present  depressed 
condition  of  trade  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
comply  wirh  this  unreasonable  demand.  Wages 
are  now  338.  per  week  for  five  and  a half  days’ 
work. 


CINERARY  URNS. 

Sin, — Will  you  kindly  allow  mo  to  ioqnire  if  any  of 
your  archeeologioil  readprs  have  any  bno»)edc:«  as  to  the 
process  of  lUBDUt'acture  used  in  the  eonft'-uction  of  the 
cinerary  urns  frequently  found  in  tbe  wells  of  our  old 
abbeys,  Ac.,  orbv  what,  process  'h-  notorious  “ Flint  Jack" 
80  BurceS'fully  imitated  the  ancient  ware?  It  is  obvious 
they  were  not  made  on  tbe  potter's  wheel,  D'.ir  is  it  pro- 
bable that  Jack  could  have  worked  a wheel. 

Feldspar. 


gooks  ^ccEibca. 

Problems  in  Stoy^e-cutting.  By  S.  Edward 

WARiiEy,  C E.  New  York  : John  Wiley  & Son. 

1875.  Loudon  : Trubner  & Co. 

In  this  treatise  on  Stone.cutting,  most  of  the 
following  subjects  are  elaborately  illustrated  by 
difigmmp,  to  which  scales  and  dimensions  are 
attuebed,  viz.,  wall  and  buttresses,  piers,  arches, 
wing  walls,  groins,  arched  corners,  niches,  domes, 
fan  vaults,  circular  and  elliptical  staircases,  &o., 
arranged  in  four  classes,  thus : (1)  Plaio-sided 
structures  ; (2.)  Structures  containing  develop- 
able  surfaces  ; (3.)  Structures  containing  warped 
surfaces ; (4.)  Structures  containing  double- 

curved  surfaces.  There  are  ten  folding  plates, 
illustrating  the  text  relating  to  subjects  ranging 
from  the  most  simp'e,  as  a straigbt-battering 
wall,  to  the  most  elaborate  circular  work.  We 
recommend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  students 
of  engineering  and  architecture. 


VARIORUM. 

A WRITER  in  tbe  new  number  of  Cassell's 
Family  Magazine  says  pertinently:  — “The 
successful  engineer  must  not  he  the  man  who 
decides  upon  following  engineering  as  a profes- 
sion simply  because  it  is  a respectable  oocupa- 
tion,  or  a lucrative  calling,  and  at  the  same  time 
possesses  no  real  taste  for  it.  Tbe  probability  is 
that  such  a man  will  be  disappointed,  and  find  it 
anythmg  but  lucrative.  Many  a man  has  entered 
the  Bar,  actuated  by  such  motives  alone,  and  has 
become  a member  of  the  briefless  family  ; and  if 
a man  expects  to  become  an  engineer  by  mere 
book  study,  apart  from  natural  choice  and  natural 
talent,  he  will  be  mistaken.  It  mnst  be  remem- 
bered that  special  occasions  call  forth  special 
efforts,  and  bring  into  prominence  special 
talents;  and  true  as  this  is,  whether  viewed 
politically  or  socially,  in  no  branch  of  science, 
and  in  no  walk  of  life  does  this  become  of  more 
telling  force  than  in  engineering.  The  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea,  or  the  innndations  caused  by 
tbe  overflow  of  rivers,  have  from  remote  periods 
beeu  causes  for  calling  forth  engineering  talents ; 
the  draining  of  marsh-land,  the  conveyance  of 
water,  the  necessity  for  improving  the  means  of , 
transit  and  facilitating  locomotion— these  and 
many  other  requirements  may  be  assigned  as 
the  causes  for  tbe  appearance  of  men  of  natural 
talent  and  force  of  will  to  cope  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  occasion,  and  we  may  safely  assert 
that  many  an  engineer  of  eminenoe  in  bis  day 
wonld  never  have  been  known  had  not  some 
great  necessity  arisen  to  point  his  energies,  and 
to  give  him  ground  for  bis  operations.  Again, 


some  new  discovery,  tbe  result  of  accident,  or 
maybe  of  inductive  reasoning,  crude  and  com. 
paratively  nseless  in  its  germ,  has  directed 
general  attention  to  the  subje- 1,  and  qniokly  has 
appeared  an  army  of  aspirants  to  honour, 
armed  with  a consciousness  of  their  ability  to 
cope  with  tbe  subject,  to  devolope  and  improve 
it.  Such  a discovery  has  been  the  electric  tele, 
graph ; but  certainly  neither  in  ancient  nor 
modern  times  has  any  idea  presented  itself  to 
the  human  mind  which  from  small  beginnings 
baa  grown  to  such  gigantic  proportions  as  the 
railway  system  ; and  equally  certain  is  it  that 
no  branch  of  engineering  has  called  forth  such  a 
marvellous  amount  of  engineering  talent,  or  of 
so  varied  a character;  for,  whilst  the  civil 
engineer  has  been  occupied  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  permanent  way  and  the  means  of 
overcoming  the  physical  obstacles  which  have 
presented  themselves  to  his  progress,  in  the 
crossing  of  valleys  and  rivers,  and  the  penetra- 
tion of  moontains,  the  mechanical  engineer  has 
been  no  less  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  the 
engine,  and  theresultof  thisoombinatioo  of  talent 

is  the  present  railway  system  of  the  world.” 

A German  eleotrician,  M.  Siemens,  has  just 
shown  us  that  by  suspending  a little  instrument 
over  the  sea  we  can  measure  the  depths  below 
accurately  within  a fathom.  Yon  need  no 
sounding. line,  no  lead,  no  plummet,  nor  nppa- 
ratus  of  any  description,  beyond  a tiny  jnsfru- 
ineiit,  which  is  hung  over  the  side  of  a boat,  so 
that  its  image  is  reflected  upon  the  surface  of 
the  waves,  and  this  proclaims  the  mighty  d-pths 
below  in  tbe  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Magio  and  ne- 
cromancy are  nothing  in  the  presence  nf  this  won. 
derfuT  little  indicator,  which  tells  bow  far  it 
is  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  before  the  ques- 
tion oan  well  be  asked,  and  it  is  called  the 
baihometer.  How  is  it  done?  is  the  ory,  and 
the  question  is  answered  so  pithily  in  the 
London  aud  Proynneial  Illustrated  Newspaper 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it: — “All 
bodies  are  affected  by  graviration,  as  everybody 
knows,  and  a pound  weight  placed  upon  the 
earth  is  attracted  more  powerfully  than  one 
100 ft.  above  the  earth;  in  fact,  to  speak  popu. 
larly,  a pound  weight  is  heavier  close  to  the 
ground  than  it  is  suspended  high  up  in  the  sky. 
Gnnerally  speaking,  we  cannot  ascertain  the 
difference  or  variation  in  gravitation  by  means 
of  weights  and  scales,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
these  are  affected  by  gravitation  also.  M. 
Siemens,  however,  has  contrived  a balnnce  that 
is  not  affected  by  gravitation,  the  balance  con- 
sisting of  two  light  spiral  wires,  and  thns  ho  cun 
ascertain  how  an  object  becomes  heavier  the 
closerit  gets  to  the  earth.  A column  of  mercury 
is  tbe  body  chosen  by  M.  Siemens,  and  this  being 
hung  upon  the  balance  has  a greater  strain  npon 
the  springs,  tbe  heavier  it  grows,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  nearer  it  g'-ts  to  tbe  earth.  Placd 
on  the  seashore,  this  instrament  marks  0 on  the 
scale,  for  the  weight  is  then  bearing  its  hardest 
on  the  springs.  Take  it  in  a boat,  however, 
where  the  water  is  a mile  deep,  or,  in  other 
words,  where  the  earth  is  a mile  away,  and  the 
gravitation  at  once  growing  less,  there  is  less 
strain  upon  the  springs,  and  the  indicator  moves 
to  a corresponding  degree.  Having  the  earth 
below  you  is  all  the  same  to  the  instrament, 
whether  this  is  up  in  a balloon  or  in  a boat 
floating  upon  the  sea;  for  water  does  not  affect 
gravitation  ranch  more  than  air  does.  The 
instrument  works,  therefore,  on  a very  simple 
principle,  although  its  practical  elaboration 
required  much  skill  and  fnrethonght.  As  a 
fact,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  soundings 
taken  with  this  instrument,  which  is  termed 
a ‘ bathometer,’  agree  very  closely  with 

those  taken  by  the  ordinary  sounding-lioe.” 

The  Journal  of  Ainusemenf  says  ; — “ We  want 
a root— a Sunday  shelter,  and  nothing  wonld 
be  easier  than  to  erect  one  in  all  open  places  of 
Sunday  resort.  Perhaps  if  we  assisted  non- 
ohurcbgoers  to  come  out  of  their  oonrts  and 
alleys,  and  learn  a lesson  from  Nature,  we  might 
find  they  sought  those  places  of  worship  which, 
unfortunately,  are  not  as  full  on  a Sunday  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Our  brain-workers,  too,  would 
derive  a still  larger  benefit.  Our  mortality 
would  be  less,  and  our  morality  would  be  greater. 
Questions  of  this  sort  are  what  wo  wantdisenssed 
in  Parliament.  Membersare  not  in  the  habit  of 
giving  up  their  Sundays  in  order  to  see  how  the 
day  is  passed  in  Soho,  Shoreditch,  Leather-lane, 
Beibnal-green,  Bermondsey,  and  similar  dip- 
tricte,  or  something  would  have  been  done  ere 
this  to  make  the  Sunday  a day  cf  health  and 
happiness  to  the  poor,  as,  thank  Gcd  I it  now  is 
to  tbe  rich.” 


May  6,  1876.] 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir,— Tonr  adiertiBcment  columns  this  week  contain  an 
announcement  of  a general  conference  of  architect  b te  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  during  the  week  commencLne  the  12th  of  June 
next.  Iho  programme  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
will  include  a list  of  meetings  at  which  short  papers  will 
be  read  and  discussions  take  place  on  *'  Improved  Dwell- 
ings and  Artisans  Dwellinga  Act,"  "General  Building 
Regulations  for  the  United  Kingdom,"  the  “ Registration 
and  Classification  of  Houses,"  end  on  "Greek  Art." 
Visits  will  be  paid  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  to  some 
buildings  illustrative  of  the  subjects  of  the  papers,  and  the 
Institute  dinner  will  olose  the  proceedings  on  the  16th 
of  June. 

The  committee  hope  that  as  many  architects  as  are  able 
will  attend  and  take  part  in  the  conference,  and  as  it  is 
impossible  to  invite  every  architect  individually,  we  shall 
be  obliged  ifyou  will  allow  ns  through  the  medium  of  your 
journal  to  say  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  forward  pro- 
grammes and  cards  ef  admission  to  architects  on  applica- 
tion to  Alfekd  Steonq,  F.R.I.B.A., 

J.  Douglass  Mathews,  F.R.I.B.A., 

Hon.  Secs.,  Conference  Committee 


psctlknta. 


The  late  Mr.  Earl. — A correspondent  writes 
with  reference  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomaa  Earl, 
the  sculptor : — " Mr.  Earl  was  born  in  Hull,  in 
1810,  and  died  at  his  residence.  No.  1,  Vincent, 
street,  Opington. square,  on  the  28th  of  April,  of 
so-termed  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  but  really 
of  a broken  heart.  He  gained  the  gold  medal 
and  book  for  the  best  historical  group  in  1839, 
and  was  twelve  or  fourteen  years  with  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  as  designer  and  modeller,  while  it  is 
well  known  that  the  equestrian  statue  of 
George  IV.  at  Trafalgar-square  was  Earl’s  work, 
in  Chiutrey’s  employ  and  studio.  For  above 
thirty  years  Earl  exhibited,  whenever  ho  had  a 
chance,  most  artistic  works,  notably  ‘ Sin 
Triumphant,’  ‘L’ Allegro,’  ‘ Hyacinthus,’  ‘Ophe- 
lia,’ ‘ Titania,’  ‘ Miranda,’  while  his  bust  of  her 
Majesty,  now  in  his  gallery,  shows  how  powerful 
he  was  in  portrait  busts.  Yet  his  works  were 
frequently  rejected  by  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he 
lay  down  quietly  to  die,  and  did  die,  without  a 
murmur  or  a pain,  on  finding  that  his  last  work, 
on  which  he  had  been  employed  three  years, 

‘ Alexander  the  Great,’  was  rejected  by  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year.” 

The  City  Architect’s  Salary, — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  oa  the 
27t.h  ult.,  the  Officers  and  Clerks’  Committee, 
reporting  on  the  reference  of  the  lOch  of  Feb. 
rnary,  1876,  on  the  letter  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
architect  and  surveyor,  soliciting  a reconsidera- 
tion of  his  salary,  and  also  upon  the  terms  of  his 
appointment,  recommended  that  his  salary  should 
bo  increased  from  l,500i.  to  2,250Z.  a year,  the 
same  to  embrace  his  remuneration  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  for  all 
works,  whether  ordinary,  special,  or  exceptional, 
carried  out  by  him,  such  increase  of  salary  to 
date  from  Midsummer,  1873 ; and  further  recom- 
mending that  the  terms  of  his  appointment  be 
altered  accordingly.  Mr.  Roberts  suggested  that 
the  consideration  of  the  report  be  postponed,  as 
it  would  probably  lead  to  a protracted  debate; 
and  this  suggestion  was  approved.  Mr.  Fricker 
has  given  notice  of  the  following  amendment 
“To  agree  with  the  committee  in  their  report, 
e.xoepting  that  the  salary  be  2,0001.  a-year,  to 
date  from  Christmas,  1875,” 

[ Higher  Education  for  Sheffield.— A writer 
in  the  Sheffi,ald  Independent  says  that  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Firth’s  liberal  design  to  furnish  the  town 
with  a commodious  and  handsome  building  for 
the  promotion  of  the  higher  education  in  con- 
nexion with  our  universities,  is  being  matured. 
The  plan  embraces  class-rooms  of  various  size, 
which  may  also  be  used  as  leoture-rooma  where 
the  numbers  attending  are  likely  to  be  under 
200,  and  of  a principal  lecture-room,  capable  of 
seating  600  hearers,  Soft,  square,  30  ft.  high, 
and  well  lighted  from  the  two  sides.  Other 
rooms  provide  for  various  needful  adjuncts  of  the 
echeme.  There  will  be  what  may  be  called  a 
Bustentation  fund  provided  by  an  investment  of 
5,000J.,  and  a second  iaveatment  of  similar 
amount  to  be  devoted  to  scholarahipe.  The  pro- 
perty will  be  vested  in  trustees,  the  manage, 
meut  being  in  the  hands  of  an  elected  council. 

Inetitntion  of  Surveyors. — At  the  next 
meeting,  to  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  May  8, 
a discussion  will  take  place  upon  the  paper  read 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  at  the  last  meeting, , 
entitled  “ The  Working  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  in 
Eoral  Diatriots.” 


Overhead  Telegraph  Wires  in  London. — 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  24th  ult.,  Mr. 
Anderson  asked  the  Postmaster-General  if  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  a letter  published 
lately  in  which  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  stated  that 
suspended  telegraph-wires  were  safe  only  for 
about  twelve  years  ; if  he  had  heard  that  several 
fatal  accidents  had  occurred  from  fractured  wires 
falling  into  crowded  streets  5 and  if  he  would 
arrange  gradually  to  alter  all  wires  in  cities  and 
towns  to  underground  ones  or  have  the  suspended 
ones  carried,  where  practicable,  in  such  a way  as 
to  cross  streets  at  right  angles,  or  make  the  dis- 
tance between  the  supports  at  least  7 ft.  less  than 
the  elevation,  or  in  some  other  way  reduce  the 
risk.  Lord  J.  Manners,  in  reply,  said  there  were 
only  two  fatal  accidents  in  London  daring  the 
seventeen  years  since  the  telegraph  wires  were 
placed  overhead,  and  one  of  these  occurred 
twelve  years  ago.  It  was  intended  to  substitute 
as  far  as  possible  underground  for  overhead 
wires,  and  to  carry  those  which  would  have  to 
be  carried  overhead  at  right  angles  as  far  as  was 
practicable. 

Paving  Works  at  Whitechapel.  — ■ The 
Whitechapel  District  Board  of  Works,  at  its  last 
meeting,  proceeded  to  open  and  consider  tenders 
for  the  execution  of  certain  paving  works  which 
it  had  been  previously  determined  to  carry  out 
in  Commercial. street,  Royal  Mint-street,  and 
Church-street,  Mile- end  New  Towu.  These 
were  based  upon  a schedule  of  prices  prepared 
by  the  surveyor,  and  were  announced  as  fol- 
lows: — Messrs.  E.  & H.  Beevers,  8 per  cent, 
above;  Nowell  & Robson,  7 per  cent,  above; 
J.  Mowlem  & Co.,  6i  per  cent,  above  ; 
J.  S.  Gabriel,  5 per  cent,  under;  and  J.  J. 
Griffiths,  per  cent,  above.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, in  the  course  of  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  contract  would  amount  to  from  15,0001. 
to  20,000i.,  it  was  resolved  that  the  tender  of 
Mr.  Gabriel  be  accepted. 

The  Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute. — 
A meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held  on  Monday, 
at  its  rooms,  10,  Adelphi-terrace.  After  the 
election  of  new  members,  of  whom  fifty  were  an- 
nounoed  as  having  been  admitted  during  the 
past  four  months,  it  was  stated  that  Professor 
Birka  would  deliver  the  Annual  Address  for  1876, 
and  that  the  next  three  meetings,  by  kind  per- 
mission, were  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  A paper  on  “The  Metaphysics 
of  Scripture  ” was  then  read  by  Professor  Ohallis, 
F.R.S.,  in  which  betook  into  account  that  de- 
partment of  metaphysics  which  comes  after, 
and  is  intimately  related  to,  natural  science,  his 
object  being  to  inquire,  in  this  limited  sense, 
whether  the  basis  of  metaphysics  could  be  said 
to  exist  in  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  Many  took 
pait  in  the  discussion. 

London  and  Middlesex  Arcbseloglcal 
Society. — The  general  meeting  of  this  society 
will  be  held  at  the  Tower  of  London  on  this 
Friday,  the  5th  of  May.  The  several  points  of 
interest  will  be  described  as  follows : — The 
White  Tower,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo;  St. 
John’s  Chapel,  Mr.  Alfred  White,  F.S.A.;  the 
Beauchamp  Tower,  Mr.  Cbarlos  Baily ; the 
Traitors’  Gate,  the  Bloody  Tower,  and  the  Under- 
o'oft  of  the  Wakefield  Tower,  Mr.  George 
Lambert,  F.S.A. ; the  Jewels,  Pro'’e88orTennant; 
and  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch. 

Price  of  Horses. — Last  week  twenty-five 
harness. horses,  forming  the  cab  stock  of  Mr. 
Dawkins,  of  Islington,  were  brought  to  Mr 
Rymill’s  hammer,  at  his  Repository,  Barbican, 
when  the  animals,  many  of  which  were  pur- 
chased for  coach-work,  realised  an  average  of 
-16J.  4s.  per  head.  At  the  same  time  and  place 
fifty-one  English  dray  and  cart  horses,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Frederick  Wiggins,  the  contractor, 
of  Goswell-road,  were  sold  at  prices  reaching  an 
average  of  741.  Is.  each.  This  does  not  indicate 
any  fall  in  the  price  of  useful  horses. 

Fine  Arts  Exhibition  at  Paris. — The  Fine 
Arts  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  Ist  inst. 
Works  are  exhibited  by  about  fifteen  English 
painters,  including  Messrs.  Wyld,  Orchardson, 
Bates,  Mitchell,  &c.,  and  twenty-six  American 
painters,  among  whom  are  Messrs.  Leland, 
Lippincott,  Parker,  Baird,  Pearce,  Knight, 
Ramsay,  Tait,  Ward,  Cole  Bacon,  Healy,  and  the 
sculptor  Bartlett. 

Value  of  Property  at  the  West  End.— 
The  London  Crystal  Palace  Bazaar,  Oxford- 
circus,  was  sold  by  auction,  by  Messrs.  Fare- 
brother,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co.,  on  the  25th  ult.,  and 
was  puTohased  by  Mr.  Peter  Robinson  for  the 
sum  of  15,6001.  , 


The  National  Byron  Memorial. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on  Monday,  it 
was  resolved  to  hold  the  question  of  material 
for  monament  in  abeyance  until  evidence  shall 
be  taken  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  climate 
on  marble.  Artists  will  be  permitted  to  famish 
sketch.models  not  exceeding  2 ft.  in  size,  and  an 
application  will  be  made  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities for  a room  in  the  South  Kensington 
Muaeum,  wherein  the  several  designs  may  be 
publicly  exhibited.  Money  is  still  wanted. 

Highgate  Archway. — The  Highgate  Arch- 
way-road carriage  and  foot  tolls  ceased  on  the 
29th  ult.,  and  the  road  has  now  become  a free, 
untolled  public  highway.  This  removal  is  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  Holyhead  Road 
Act,  1861,  by  which  the  Government  accepted 
a composition  of  9,0001.,  payable  by  instalments, 
in  satisfaction  of  a debt  of  13,0031.  and  interest 
advanced  towards  the  making  of  the  road  to  the 
Highgate  Archway  Company. 

The  Hejected  Architectural  Drawings. — 
The  curator  of  the  Museum  of  Building  Ap- 
pliances writes  to  ns  offering  an  arrangement  for 
the  exhibition,  at  so  much  a square  foot  of  wall 
space,  of  the  architectural  drawings  rejected  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  As  it  seems  to  be  simply  a 
commercial  project,  we  muot  leave  him  to  take 
his  own  means  to  make  it  known. 

Kaightabridge  Barracks. — The  Morning 
Post  states  that  the  plans  for  the  reoonatrnction 
of  the  cavalry  barracks  at  Knightebcidge,  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  are  now  on  view  in  tbo  Tea- 
room of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  front  to 
the  Knightsbridge.road  is  to  be  of  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings.  The  “ back  front”  facing 
the  park  will  be  a little  more  ornamental. 

Heduction  in  Screws. — One  of  the  Birming- 
ham manufacturing  companies,  on  the  26chnlt., 
made  a reduction  in  the  price  of  wood  screws 
amounting  to  12^  per  cent,  on  the  net. 


TENDERS 

For  Tarnden  Bridge,  near  Besendeo,  Kent.  Mr. 
Martin  Bnlmer,  architect;  — 

Chesmao £167  10  0 

Fridge 15i  0 U 

Shoebridgo  lt3  0 0 

Ames  (accepted)  129  10  0 

For  rebuilding  Shalmesford  Bridge,  near  Canterbury, 
Kent.  Mr.  Martin  Bulmer,  architect : — 

Matthews  £1,284  15  0 

Gaskin 1,(,97  0 0 

Cozena 1,080  0 0 

Ames  l,07o  0 0 

Wilson ),051  0 0 

Bugbird  1,(.'33  13  0 

J.  iS  T.  Judges  (accepted) 947  0 0 


For  repairs  to  the  houses,  &c , Licensed  Victuallers' 
Asylum,  Old  Kent-roid,  London.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter, 
architect : — 

Webb  £186  0 0 

Eaton  170  0 0 

Heraee  ]26  10  0 

Blott  120  0 0 

Ormston 1C9  10  0 

Hayworth  (accepted)  97  0 0 


For  six  marble  tablets  to  be  fixed  i 
same  Asylum ; — 

Houghton 

Bird  

Oamu  & Co 

Cook 

Cain  

Heraee 

Blott 

Wilkins  & Sons  (accepted)  

Dorey  


the  chapel  of  the 

...£39  0 0 
35  13  0 
..  30  10  0 
..  29  8 0 
..  27  0 0 
..  24  0 0 
..  24  0 0 


For  repairing  and  painting  works  at  The  Sweep> 
Lavender-hill,  Clupharo,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Dives,  M.r, 
W.  Newton  Dunn,  architect: — 

Pitman  & Cuthbertson  £315  0 0 

Clements  (accepted)  297  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  89,  High  Ilolborn, 
for  Messrs.  G.  Houghton  & Son.  Mr.  John  Butler, 
architect : — 

Hoare  & Son  (accepted)  £1,289  0 0 

For  new  south  wing  and  Isundry  at  Leyton  House, 
Essex.  Mr.  J.  George  Hall,  architect : — 

Wing.  Laundry. 

Turner  £2.250  £350 


For  new  buildings  and  fence  at  the  Canterbury 
Cemetery,  for  the  Buiisl  Board 

Building*.  Iron  Fence. 

Cozena  £4,400  0 £987  10 

Naylar  4,373  0 996  0 

Gaskin  4,350  0 929  0 

Wilson  4,311  0 950  0 


For  alterations  aod  additions  in  forming  pictnre- 
galieriea  at  No.  53,  Pall  Mall,  for  Mr.  William  Cox.  Mr. 
'i'homas  Dudley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
J.  & A.  8.  Ball:— 

Bywaters  £938  0 0 

Curtis 933  0 0 

Newman  Si  Mann 895  0 0 

Callum  820  0 0 

Stairs 090  0 0 
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For  oonatmctiDg  the  Marine  Town  Esplanade,  Sheer- 
ueas 


■G»tm 

3,W  13  D 

Geere  (accepted) 2,935  0 0 


For  draining  and  roadmakiog  on  the  estate  of  Messrs. 
Bryan  & Meadows,  on  the  Rockiogham-road  - - 

J.&G.  Henson  

Barlow  

Payne  & Son 

Gibbine  (accepted) 


..£789 


For  warehouse  and  factory,  Tower-street,  London- 
fielde.  Mr.  J.  B.  Walton,  architect.  Qnantiiies  by  Mr. 
F,  Lee 

Credit  for  Old 
Materials. 

Patman  &,  Fotheringhata £n,993  £290 

Taylor  5,720  193 

Bangs  & Co 6,630  250 

Hobson...... 6,576  .........  200 

Ennor  6,458  3 0 

Jarris 6,280  300 

Newman  Si  Mann  6,106  155 


For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Northampton.  Mr.  3.  J. 
Newman,  architect 

Croxford  k Co 

Poole  

Hell 

Watkin  (aceepted)  .... 


..£3,409  0 
..  2,955  0 
..  2,491  16 
..  2,393  0 


For  alterations,  repairs,  &e.,  to  the  Pembroke  Castle, 
Bemerton-street,  Caledeoian-road,  for  Mr.  C.  Howland. 
Messrs.  Bird  & Walters,  architects.  Quantities  snp- 

Kelly,  Bros £1,850  0 0 

Nightingale  1,758  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,740  0 0 

Lawrence  1,730  0 0 

Willieme&Son 1,717  0 0 

Anley  1.630  0 0 

Brown 1,630  0 0 

Hockley  . l,40o  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Kent  Penitentiary, 
Stone,  Dartford.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  J.  0.  Abbott:— 

For  nea  Laundry  TTing,  AUeralion  to  2Tous«,  i.fe. 


For  new  mission-room,  and  dwelling-house  adjoining, 
in  Cherry  Garden-street,  Bermondsey,  for  the  Rev. 
Brookes  Deedes.  Mr.  B.  Heaketh,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Franklin  A Andrews 

Lugg  

Bolmer  

Downes  

Coleman 

Almond  

Newman  & Mann  (accepted) 


..  £4,630  0 
..  4,514  0 
..  4,404  0 
..  4,463  0 
..  1,403  0 
..  3,923  0 
3,931  0 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  to  Greenwich- 
road  Congregational  Church.  Messrs.  Soarle,  Son,  & 
Hayes,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  H. 

Newman  & Mann £2,3^6  0 0 

Williams  & Son 2,329  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 2,245  0 0 

CoUs  A Sons 2.177  0 0 

Roberta  A Sons’ 2,068  0 0 

Bharpington  A Maxwell 1,589  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Congregational  Church,  East  End, 
Finchley,  Middlesex.  Messrs.  J.  Tarring  A Son,  archi- 
<ecU.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architects 

Tarrant  A Sons ....£9,/85  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 8,675  0 0 

Dove.  Br<  8,43o  0 0 

Braes  8,431  0 0 

Roberts,  Bros 8.317  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson  8,318  0 0 

Perry  A Co 8,216  0 0 


For  proposed  new  building  and  alterations  to  present 
bnilding  for  out-patients  department  at  the  German 
Hospital.  Dalston.  Mr.  E,  A.  Gruning,  architect.  Quan- 
titles  supplied  by  Messrs.  Williams  A Gritten  : 

Lidstone £7,110  0 0 

Perkins  0.620  0 0 

T>.aag  6,113  0 0 

Shurmur  6,^7  0 0 

Conder..:  6,033  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby  6,030  0 0 

Lawrence  5,969  0 0 

Eonor  ...  |.8B1  0 » 

Carter 6,700  0 0 


For  new  premises.  King  Edward  • street,  Newgste- 
street,  for  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  Christchurch 
Parish.  Mr.  Thomas  Renton,  architect.  Quantities 
enpplied 

Fitch  A Sons £1,936  0 0 

Oliver  1,928  0 0 

Pritchard  1,912  0 0 

Nightingale  1,780  0 0 

Newmsn  A Mann 1,745  0 0 

Morter 1.678  0 0 


Jackson  A Shaw 

Downs  A Co 

Brass  

Naylar 

Blako  

Gnmbrell  

Foster 

For  nets  Soatl  and  Fencing,  i 

Downs  A Co 

Jackson  A Shaw  

Foster  

Brass 

Blake 

Nsylar  

Gumbrell 


£3,400 
3,308  0 
3,226  0 
3,085  0 
3,051  0 


65  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  oorn-miU  for  the  Midland  Federal 
Co-operative  Corn-mill  Company  (Limited).  Mr,  T. 
Hind,  architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Major  £3,957  0 0 

Gilbert  A Piper 3,800  0 0 

Kelletf 3,693  0 0 

Bass  k Hodgkin  (accepted) 3,624  0 0 


For  new  warehouse.  Golden-lane,  for  Mr.  J.  K.  Parlow. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Notley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Linsdell  A Gifford 

McLachlan 

Adamson  A Sons 

Morter 

Hart 

Rudkin  

Falkner  

Bangt  A Co 

Greenwood  A Sons  

Newman  A Mann 

Brass  

Browne  A Robinson  ... 


For  the  erection  of  Bkatiug-rinb,  New  Chester-road, 
Bock  Ferry,  Cheshire.  Messrs.  Tfoughton  A Prescott, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Smith  

Anwell 

Williams 

Davies  (accepted)  


..£1,923  16  0 
..  1,522  9 0 

..  1,470  12  0 
..  1,169  0 0 


..£3,311  0 I 
..  3,283  0 
..  3.24i  0 
..  3,210  0 
..  3,190  0 
3,135  0 
3,139  0 
3,130  0 
..  3,121  0 


2,835 


Fop  the  erection  of  farm  buildings  and  cottages  at 
Wood  Lee,  near  Fgham,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  J.  K.  Farlow. 
Mr.  B.  P.  Notley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Linsdell  A Gifford 

Farm  Buildings.  Cottages. 

Falkner £1.700  £730 

Newman  A Mann  1,089  733 

Greenwood  A Sons  1,627  711 

Browne  A Robinson 1,616  696 

Bangs  A Co 1.389  687 

Pithors 1,286  761 

Adamson  A Sons  1,373  668 

Odes  1,1'3  535 


BZacWriarg.— Messrs.  Newman  A Mann's  tender  has 
been  accepted  for  reinstating  the  fire  damage  ^ the  ware- 
house and  other  premises  in  the  Broadway,  Blackfriars, 
burnt  down  in  February  last. 


Great  yorihern  Sailiray.—The  Directorsofthis  company 
have  aceepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Joseph  Firbank,  of  New- 
port,  Mon.,  for  the  additional  tunnels  at  Kipg’e-crosa,  the 
new  station  in  York-road,  and  the  lines  in  connexion 
therewith.  The  works  are  to  bo  pushed  on  forthwith. 


For  works,  21,  Albert  Embankment.  Mr.  C.  Yonug, 
architect : — . . 

Greenwood  A Sons  (accepted). 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  compeUed  to  postpone  a nnmbet  of  communlcadona 

Pictnroe  at  the  Eojal  Academy  will  be  reviewed  at  eoroe  length 
next  week. 

Dr.  P.  (sketches  shall  appoar).-J.  P.  (canceUed.  having  appeared 
elsewhere).— C.  C.  0.  (there  was  a vessel  so  propelled,  though  not  on 
the  Regent’s  CanaL  We  have  no  precise  pirticolars  ef  It).— F.  * 
H.  C.  (we  are  compelled  to  decline  recommendiDg).— P.  k C. — 
J D.  H.— W.  P.— C.  8.— T.  J.— J.  D.— E.  a— B.— Sir  E.  D.— 
li.  B.  W.-O.  S.— W.  O.  9.-E.  M.-J.  J.  S Bon.— W.  H.— C.  W.— 

Q_  T. T.  A— 3 8 4 Sons.— W.  T.  M, — 3.  H. — R.  M.  Y. — Mr.  O.— 

Ueesra.  11.— T.  H.— J.  S.  K. 

Wb  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses.  , . , , 

All  statements  of  facts.  UsU  of  fenders.  4c.  must  he  aocompanled 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesearlly  for 
poblioatlon.  ...  , , . 

Note. —The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pnblic  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Z)&ccp  Si'’’’} 


Q^atJL  Stoiie  Office, 

Co-rsfLCun,  'Wilts. 


'Westwood.  GrOO'u.rhd.  Stone. 


Ti^e  want  of  cl  Q-roii-nd.  Stone  snper'ioT  to  ttce  Som  Q-ronnd.,  licta  long 
heen  T'ccognisecl,  cmd.  we  are  now  tn  a position  to  meet  that  want. 

Oar  Qaarries  at  'Westwooci  are  j>rocLiicing  cl  GroixncL  Stone  of  ex-cetlent 
gixcLlity , which  sxLrpaases  the  Box  Groand.  in  the  following  jiCLrticzLlars. 

Everiness  of  Te-aetixre,  it  ts  free  from  hcLrd.  hars  and.  soft  clayey  'beds. 


Soured  ixes  s , 
SlecLpeliness . 


JDeiptJx  ill.  Bed.. 


It  can  be  relied  on  not  to  open  venty. 

The  roetc  being  ncLtarcLlly  soand  itts  not  neces- 
sary to  cat  it  into  a T-ariety  of  slxapes  iixordei' 
to  rem.o've  'events.  The  bloehs  are  theref  ore  sqaare 
and  shapely,  CLnd  can  be  converted  with  lice 
snxallest  waste. 

ffloehs  five  CLnd  six  feet  deep  ar'e  readily 
obtained. 

Tlhe  Qaarries  hcLve  been  worhed  in  a prinxitive  nLanner  for  apwarda  of 
a.  centary,  and  the  local  baildings  in  which  the  stone  leas  been  ased  famish 
ample  evidence  of  its  darability  and  effective  appecLrance. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  tlLe  Westwood  Stone  is  more  than  that  of  rlfox 
Stone,  CLnd  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  as  to  charge  two  peiLce  per  foot  cahe 
extra  for  it.  Jit  this  price  it  is  tlce  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory 
Groand  Stone  in  tlce  nxarhet.  We  have  i-ecently  opened  gaarrres  on  Combe 
d)own,  which  cere  japdacing  stone  of  excellent  gacLlUy . We  conttixae  to  aapplg 
CorahcLm  flown,  Coi'sham  Slidge,  Box  Groand,  and  Dressed  Stone. 

Yoar  comnxcLnds  wilt  always  oblige,  yocLrs  tmly , 

SljljSrDBBB,  SrVCJSrDBSlS,  4'  Co., Limited. 


Saturday,  Uay  13,  1370. 
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Jioyal  Academy  Pictures. 

EW  will  doubt 
that  the  two 
central  pictures 
of  the  year  are 
Mr.  Leighton’s 
' ' Daphnephoria” 
(241),  and  Mr. 
Poynter’s  “ Atalanta’s  Bace  ” 
(943) ; and  thus,  after  a con. 
Biderable  preponderance  of  the 
favour  of  subjects  of 
romantic  or  pathetic  feeling  for 
some  three  or  four  years  past, 
we  are  this  year  brought  baok 
again  to  neo-Greek  art  and 
ideal  classic  figures.  Mr. 
Leighton’s  picture,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  Pagan  or  pre-Christian  works 
we  have  ever  seen  in  modern  painting.  In  front 
of  a thick  grove  of  trees,  which  occupy  a great 
part  of  the  oauvas  (and  which,  by  the  way,  are 
not  quite  so  fresh  and  living  in  tone  as  wo  should 
desire  to  see  them)  come  the  members  of  the 
procession  held  every  ninth  year  at  Thebes,  in 
commemoration  of  a victory  over  a rival  city, 
and  in  honour  of  Apollo,  to  whom  it  was  owing. 
First  marches  a youth  with  a dark  purple  scarf 
round  his  loins,  carrying  a great  golden  symbol 
of  the  sun,  followed  by  the  priest  of  Apollo,  in 
full  raiment,  carrying  laurel-branchesj  then  some 
naked  youths  carrying  martial  trophies,  then  the 
figures  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  procession, 
the  female  singers,  young  girls  and  women  in 
flowing  robes  girt  beneath  the  bosom,  forming 
with  their  various  tones  a beautiful  harmony  of 
delicately  contrasted  colour:  the  whole  of  this 
bevy  of  Greek  beauties,  of  a very  full-blown  type, 
are  in  fall  song,  their  lips  wide  apart  to  give 
breath  to  the  hymn  led  by  the  harp-playor  in 
front,  who  turns  back  a moment  to  give  them 
fresh  encouragement.  In  the  distance  below  is 
seen  the  town  of  Thebes,  bright  in  the  sunshine. 
Nothing  could  he  more  harmonious  and  delightful 
to  the  eye  than  the  assemblage  of  colour,  nothing 
more  perfect  than  the  delineation  of  some  of  the 
figures, — for  example,  the  youth  with  his  baok 
to  the  spectator  in  the  front  group;  nothing 
more  gay,  light-hearted,  sensnous,  more  utterly 
devoid  of  the  sentiment  we  now  call  religious, 
than  the  whole  group  who  pass  along  the  marble 
pavemeet,  besprinkled  with  laurel-branohes. 
But  stay, — what  is  that  thin,  melancholy  face  in 
the  background,  belonging  to  a bystander,  who, 
with  his  head  leaned  on  his  hand,  watches  the 
gay  group  of  women  with  a sad,  thoughtful  ox. 
pression  ? The  figure  may  easily  be  missed,  but 
its  presence,  whether  intentionally  or  not  on  the 
part  of  the  artist,  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
feeling  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Poynter’s  “ Atalanta  ” is  a picture  on  a 
larger  scale  and  in  a very  different  manner. 
The  scene  is  the  marble-paved  “public  place,’’ 
■wich  the  base  of  a temple  forming  the  back- 
ground,  on  the  steps  and  between  the  pillars 
of  which  an  eager  crowd  of  on.Iookers  are 


cheering  and  encouraging  the  racing  suitor, 
who  has  just  thrown  the  second  of  the  golden 
apples,  and  half  turns  his  head  as  he  runs 
to  see  the  result.  Atalanta  has  stopped  her- 
self  suddenly,  with  the  left  foot  planted  side- 
ways across  her  course,  and  stoops,  with  open 
hand,  to  pick  up  the  tempting  toy.  The  double 
action  of  the  figure,  checked  suddenly  in  her 
career,  and  yet  with  the  onward  impetus  still 
apparent,  is  admirably  given,  as  well  as  the 
foreshortening  of  the  body  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  positions;  but  is  not  Atalanta  very 
exceptionally  tall  ? The  height  to  which  the 
figure  would  rise  if  she  stood  upright  it  is  almost 
alarming  to  reckon  up.  Milanion  is  a grand 
figure  in  the  full  strength  of  manhood.  He 
scarcely  seems,  however,  to  be  patting  forth  his 
full  power  or  running  bis  fastest;  indeed,  the 
excitement  and  intensity  of  interest  seem  con- 
fined to  the  spectators,  most  of  whom  are 
evidently  in  favour  of  the  suitor,  and  already 
flourish  palms  and  garlands  in  the  air  in  antici- 
pation of  his  victory.  The  anxiety,  again,  of 
one  or  two  who  are  of  Atalanta’s  party,  their 
indignant  impatience  at  her  apparent  folly  in 
stopping,  are  expressed  in  an  equally  lively 
manner.  These  groups,  however,  are  quite  in 
the  background,  and  the  attention  is  chiefly 
demanded  by  the  two  principal  figures,  which, 
whether  quite  attaining  the  ideal  of  the  supposed 
action  or  not,  have  qualities  that  must  add  to 
the  artist’s  reputation  with  artists  ; while  the 
whole  is  evidently  the  principal  centre  of  attrac- 
tion with  the  general  body  of  visitors.  By  the 
way,  it  is  rather  absurd  to  refer  the  story  in  the 
catalogue  to  Morris’s  “ Earthly  Paradise,”  as  if 
the  legend  of  Atalanta  were  no  older  than  Mr. 
Morris,  Another  point  we  may  remark  on  is 
that,  as  the  legend  is  an  old  one  of  pre-historio 
Greece,  the  architecture  should  have  been  Early 
. Doric.  The  bases  of  the  columns  belong  to  a 
late  Greek  style. 

From  Greek  to  Roman  our  next  glance  takes 
us,  and  we  are  still  treading  on  marble  in  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema’s  picture  of  the  “Audience  at 
Agrippa’s”  (249),  and  the  best  painted  marble  of 
the  three;  for  Mr.  Tadema  has  served  his  appren- 
ticeship with  marble  very  thoroughly.  ~ But  in 
every  sense  this,  though  small,  is  one  of  the  mo&t 
remarkable  works  the  artist  has  produced.  He 
makes  UB  live  the  Roman  life  over  again  ; the 
men  and  women  who  go  op  and  down  the  palace 
steps  and  along  the  colonnade  which  stretches 
from  US,  the  officials  or  uuder-aecretaries  at  the 
table  at  the  entrance,  become  realities  to  ns  ; we 
can  fancy  what  their  life  and  ideas  and  tempera 
may  have  been,  can  realise  something  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  their  life  and  ours,  instead  cf 
regarding  them  merely  as  models  dressed  up  in 
togas.  This  faculty  of  revivifying  Roman  society 
could  only  result  from  long  and  persevering  study 
of  all  the  records  and  remains  which  give  us  the 
clue  to  this  life  of  a past  age,  and  enable  the 
artist  by  degrees  to  live  it  over  again.  A 
picture  by  the  same  artist  which  will  have  many 
admirers  is  that  of  a Bacchante  who  has  flung 
herself  down,  “ After  the  Danoo”  (927),  in  ap- 


parently somewhat  vinous  slumber,  her  thyrsus 
with  its  bright  ribbon  thrown  beside  her,  her 
form  relieved  against  the  dark  akin  of  some 
animal  which  forms  her  couch.  There  is  a re- 
markable flush  and  voluptuous  languor  about  the 
whole  thing  quite  in  keeping  with  the  subject, 
and  giving  it  an  individuality  of  character  quite 
beyond  that  of  a mere  nude  study.  This  can 
hardly  be  said  of  Mr.  Armitage’s  “Phryne” 
(909),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  room. 
Apelles,  we  are  reminded  in  a note,  painted  hia 
"Venus  Anadyomene”  after  he  had  seen  Phryne 
bathing  on  the  seashore.  Passing  over  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  had  any  business  to  see  Phryne 
under  the  oircumstances  (which  can  hardly  be 
decided  now),  it  is  evident  that  Apelles,  like  a 
true  artist,  turned  this  prosaic  circumstance  to 
a poetic  account,  and  idealised  Phryne  into  Venus. 
Mr.  Armitage  prefers  to  paint  merely  Phryne. 
It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose,  since 
the  Venus  Anadyomene  has  perished,  and  is 
but  a tradition,  if  the  modern  painter  had  aimed 
at  restoring  the  ideal  of  Apelles.  As  it  is, 
we  have  merely  a well-painted  but  not  very 
beautiful  body,  with  nothing  either  spiritual 
or  spirituel  about  it.  We  do  not  care  for  Phryne  ; 
she  might  have  made  her  toilet  undisturbed  for 
us.  No  doubt  her  flesh  is  remarkably  like  flesh ; 
'has  been  worked  up  with  the  most  raalistio 
finish;  but, — cuibono.^ 

Going  to  No.  1 Gallery,  we  notice  first  the  able 
work  of  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe,  again,  it  may  be  ob. 
served,  a Greek  subject,  “ The  Rehearsal  ” of  the 
“Birds”  of  Aristophanes,  representing  the  scene 
' where  the  two  visitors  from  Athens  are  taken  for 
bird-catchers  and  repelled  with  violent  gestures 
by  the  actor  whose  assumed  gesticulation  and 
rage  contrast  amusingly  with  the  cool  critical 
look  of  the  poet  sitting  by,  manuscript  in  baud, 
to  correct  the  performance  where  necessary.  In 
the  background  are  seen  the  Chorus  with  birds’ 
masks  and  wings,  the  humour  of  their  appearance 
being  further  intensified  by  the  introduction  of 
the  raven  which  sits  on  the  curtain-pole,  ap- 
parently puzzled  and  inquisitive  at  the  doings  of 
hia  human  imitators.  The  picture  is  a success  in 
every  "way;  more  so  than  the  same  artist’s 
“Darning. day  at  the  Red  Maids’  School,  Bristol  ” 
(146),  which  is  not  so  successful  in  the  interest  of 
the  figures  as  some  other  works  of  Mr.  Crowe’s 
in  the  same  style  ; and  the  building  occupies  so 
large  a portion  of  the  picture  that  its  detail 
should  have  been  more  finished.  Mr.  Goodall’s 
large  picture  “An  Intruder  on  the  Bedouins’ 
Pasture”  (14)  does  not  interest  us  much,  and 
illastrates  his  tendency  to  canvasses  larger  than 
his  subject  at  all  demands  ; we  turn  with  more 
pleasure  to  his  smaller  work  “ Sheep. washing 
near  the  Pyramids  of  Geezeh”  (5S5),  which  is 
very  bright  and  atmospheric  in  effect ; its  ex- 
cellences  belong,  however,  rather  to  landscape, 
which  just  now  we  are  postponing.  Mr. 
Prinsep’s  “ A Bientub”  (31)  is  a great  improve, 
ment  on  hia  “Minuet”  of  last  year;  a young 
man  in  green  dress  bows  over  the  baud  of  a 
young  lady  in  white,  who  is  just  about  to  ascend, 
a staircase ; the  action  and  expression  of  the  two 
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figures  are  full  of  character,  old-fashioned  gal- 
lautry  on  the  one  part,  and  stately  bat  not  unkind 
demeanour  on  the  other  5 the  combination  of 
colour  is  very  bright  and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
Of  two  social  subjects,  or  pictures  with  a moral, 
in  the  same  gallery,  we  can  make  nothing  of  Mr. 
Macbeth’s  “Lincolnshire  Gang”  (46),  which 
does  not  tell  its  story  even  with  the  help  of  the 
long  note  appended  in  the  catalogue;  Mr. 
Barna'‘d’a  “Saturday  Night”  (62),  the  other 
work  referred  to,  is  a street  scene  obvious  enough 
in  its  point  and  intention,  and  contains  a good 
deal  that  is  both  humoroos  and  trne  to  nature, 
with  a clever  treatment  of  effects  of  artificial 
lighting,  but  a tone  and  manner  in  colouring 
which  to  our  eyes  is  most  repelling,  not  to  say 
coarse.  A small  work  by  Mr.  S.  Lucas,  the  in- 
terior  of  an  “upper  room”  where  sits  a poor  youth 
who  has  been  “ fleeced  ” (19)  at  play  over  night 
is  very  good  ; all  the  incidents  aid  the  story — 
the  cold  early  morning  sky,  the  empty  punch- 
bowl,  the  wasted  candle,  as  well  as  the  figure  of 
the  luckless  victim  with  his  head  bowed  on  the 
table.  “For  the  King  and  the  Cause”  (1,333), 
by  the  same  artist,  depicting  the  results  of  a 
single  combat  in  which  a Eoyalist  has  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  a “Parliament  man,”  is  a work  of 
considerable  interest. 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  rather  changed  his  ground 
this  year,  scarcely  to  immediate  advantage, 
though  one  is  always  glad  to  see  a good  artist 
desirous  to  avoid  remaining  in  one  groove.  In- 
stead  of  bis  street  and  shop  scenes  of  African 
life,  he  has  selected  subjects  in  which  his  able 
treatment  of  Algerian  figures  can  be  combined, 
more  or  less,  with  landscape.  His  “Temple  of 
Diana  at  Zaghonan”  (84)  includes  a humorous 
repetition  of  the  story  of  Acteeon,  represented 
by  an  English  sportsman,  who,  coming  down  to 
the  stream  with  his  dog,  disturbs  a dusky  Diana 
up  to  her  knees  in  the  water,  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  amateur  washerwomen ; her  nearest 
companion  endeavours,  laughingly,  to  screen  her 
too  much  uncovered  bust.  In  “ Following  the 
Plough”  (301),  we  have  a single  man  driving  a 
bullook.team  in  a plough,  followed,  in  his  tarn, 
by  sundry  storks,  who  seem  desirous  to  make 
the  best  of  anything  the  ploughshare  may  turn 
up.  In  both  these  there  is  of  course  a good  deal 
to  admire  ; but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that 
they  are  equal  in  vivacity  or  interest  to  the 
works  the  artist  has  sent  for  two  or  three  years 
back;  still,  the  new  vein  thus  opened  may  lead 
to  more.  Mr.  Waller  humorously  illustrates 
“The  Way  of  the  World”  (90)  somewhat  in  Mr., 
Orchardson’s  vein,  by  the  fate  of  an  unfortunate 
delinquent  placed  in  the  stocks,  and  become  the 
object  ofhissing  to  a flock  of  geese.  Mr.  Marks 
is  hardly  at  his  best  in  his  illustration  of 
“Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting,”  whore  be 
depicts  landscape  more  fully  than  is  his  wont, 
with  very  bright  and  fresh  treatment  of  the 
foreground  detail ; bat  the  figures  have  not  much 
of  interest.  “The  Apothecary”  (156:  he  of 
“ Eomeo  and  Juliet  ”)  gives  him  an  opportunity 
for  that  brilliant  and  studied  delineation  of  odds 
and  ends  which  he  has  made  very  successful 
lately  ; and  here  the  figure  is  not,  to  oor  think- 
ing, the  best,  or  at  least  the  most  important 
part  of  the  sum  total  of  oddities.  Mr.  P.  R. 
Morris  has  taken  a leaf  out  of  Mr.  Bonghton’s 
book  in  “Sigh  no  more,  Ladies”  (126),  a 
pretty  but  somewhat  weak  painting ; but  be 
has  made  a genuine  success  on  somewhat  new 
ground,  in  his  interestiug  and  pleasing  pic- 
ture  of  “The  Sailor’s  Wedding”  (2S0),  where 
the  wedding  party  struggle  against  a strong 
breeze  along  the  margin  of  a boisterous  sea  ; the 
characters  have  been  studied  aud  portrayed 
with  true  insight  and  sympathy : the  sturdy 
sailor  a (capital  specimen  of  his  class),  the  bride, 
a pretty  and  refined-looking  yonng  woman, 
though  with  an  appearance  quite  in  keeping  with 
her  supposed  position  in  life ; the  “ best  man  ” and 
his  cheerful-looking  companion;  the  little  brides- 
maid whose  hat  blows  off,  and  the  weather- 
beaten old  couple  bringing  up  the  rear,  form  a 
group  with  whom  we  at  once  feel  the  kindly 
sympathy  which  the  artist  must  have  felt  when 
he  painted  them ; for  it  is  a pleasant  feature  in 
Mr.  Morris’s  best  works  that  he  always  has 
something  for  our  feeling  as  well  as  our  mere 
judgment  to  take  interest  in.  The  sea  is  not  the 
strongest  part  of  the  work  perhaps;  but  it  will 
hear  comparison  with  all  but  the  work  of  our  one 
or  two  specially  gifted  sea-painters.  The  success 
and  progress  of  Mr.  Morris  in  bis  art  has  been 
rapid  and  genuine,  and  gives  promise  of  more  to 
come.  In  all  that  makes  the  art  best  worth 
having,  how  far  superior  is  such  a work  as  this 
to  Tissot’s  “On  the  Thames”  (113),  where  the 


cleverest  and  most  realistic  finish  is  bestowed  on 
the  delineation  of  that  odious  type  of  dressy 
vapid  girl  who  seems  to  be  the  only  style  of 
London  young  lady  whom  the  French  painter 
finds  worthy  of  his  brush.  Let  ns  be  thankful 
that  there  is  more  even  in  the  “fashionable” 
London  girl  than  Mr.  Tissot  shows  us. 

We  may  mention,  in  Gallery  II.,  the  best  work 
yet  sent  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Waterhouse,  who  appears 
to  be  a steadily  advancing  artist;  “After  the 
Dance”  (91),  contains  a good  deal  of  excellent 
work,  and  the  artist  is  partially  escaping  from 
the  mannerism  of  tone  in  his  draperies,  &c., 
which  threatened  to  be  a stumbling-block  in  his 
way.  Mrs.  Ward’s  “ Visit  of  Mrs.  Fry  to 
Newgate”  (170)  will  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  many;  the  disorderly  scene  in  the  court-yard 
is,  perhaps,  scarcely  so  vividly  shown  or  so 
prominent  in  the  picture  as  the  quotation 
appended  would  lead  ns  to  expect,  but  it  is 
terrible  enough,  It  is  a picture  with  an  excellent 
purpose. 

Going  on  to  Gallery  III.,  we  hold  up  the  hands 
of  dismay  before  a representation  of  “ Dinner- 
time at  Pensharst,  in  1665,”  by  a painter  who 
writes  R.A.  (“if  they  do  these  things  in  the 
green  tree,”  &o.),  and  torn  the  eyes  of  amuse- 
ment  and  interest  to  Mr.  Cope’s  picture  of  the 
Council  of  the  Academy  (160),  and  their 
assistants,  engaged  in  the  task  of  selecting 
pictures  for  the  exhibition.  This  is  a 
spirited  and  well-painted  picture,  containing 
some  very  good  portraits.  From  the  note 
appended,  describing  the  modus  operandi,  we 
take  this  to  be,  however,  akind  of  ad  captandum 
appeal  for  favour  on  behalf  of  an  institution 
which  has  been  much  reviled.  It  will  scarcely 
silence  all  objectors,  however,  if,  for  instance, 
it  be  true,  as  wo  have  heard,  that  on  the 
present  occasion  the  Council  have  performed 
the  feat  of  rejecting  two  important  landscapes 
by  an  artist  who  is  incapable  of  painting  any- 
thing which  the  Academy  could  have  a right  to 
reject  on  the  question  of  merit.  When  one  con- 
siders this,  and  looks  at  some  things  that  are  on 
the  walls,  one  cannot  but  feel  indignant.  The 
Academy  have  driven  away  Legros;  they  have 
now  probably  driven  away  another  artist  whose 
works  are  an  honour  to  any  exhibition  : we  mean 
Mr.  Alfred  W.  Hunt,  one  of  the  few  artists,  by 
the  way,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  personally. 

Mr.  Leslie  takes  ns  back  to  good  old  days,  in 
the  titlo  of  his  principal  work,  “My  Duty 
towards  my  Neighbour”  (169),  which  seems  to 
be  a puzzle  to  the  young  lady  who  is  attempting 
to  repeat  it  to  her  fair  instructress  ; a very  fine, 
onrly-haired  lad,  in  a rather  picturesque  dress, 
listens  critically  behind.  The  little  child  is 
rather  wooden  and  inexpressive  in  face,  other- 
wise  the  picture  is  in  the  artist’s  best  mood, 
and  likely  to  he  a general  favourite.  Mr.  Poole’s 
“Meeting  of  Oberon  and  Titania  ” (175)  is  not 
a fortunate  specimen  of  his  powers;  the  fairy 
figures  are  drawn  with  a enrioua  carelessness 
about  form';  the  effect  of  light  on  Oberon  and  his 
queen  is  unhappily  suggestive  of  lime-light 
turned  on  them  from  the  side-scenes.  Mr. 
Lewis’s  two  Cairo  pictures  (187,  222)  exhibit 
bis  usual  brilliaob  characteristics  in  colour  and 
detail,  but  (whetherintentionajlyornot)  without 
the  brightness  and  glitter  of  reflected  light  with 
which  be  has  so  often  astonished  our  eyes;  we 
are  not  mentioning  this  as  a defect,  but  only  as  a 
alight  change  in  manner  which  may  or  may  not 
have  its  reason.  The  Cairo  auctioneer  we  con- 
sider the  best  work,  or,  at  least,  the  most  com- 
plete and  pointed  in  grouping  and  effect;  in  the 
larger  one  it  is  doubtful,  by  the  way,  whether 
the  court-yard  and  horses,  figures,  &o.,  below 
the  level  of  the  principal  part  of  the  picture, 
really  keep  their  distance  ; to  our  eyes 
there  is  a little  confusion  of  aerial  perspec- 
tive  here.  Mr.  Calderon’s  best  contribution 
is  “ The  Nest”  (192),  searched  for  amid  its 
bower  of  green  leaves  by  a young  woman, 
while  a little,  bright-haired  child,  with  his 
back  to  us,  looks  earnestly  on  ; the  glitter  on 
the  grass  and  daisies  repeats  the  effect  shown  in 
“ Great  Sport”  in  a prei'ions  year.  Mr.  Yeames 
is  clever,  thongh  not  quite  telling  his  story,  io 
“The  Last  Bit  of  Scandal”  (233),  a return 
from  a rout  in  early  morning,  in  the  sedan-chair 
time;  and  Mr.  Pebtie  (tc  step  to  a very  opposite 
subject)  sends  a life-size  repetition  of  the 
braggart  warrior  we  saw  before  in  “ Terms  to  the 
besieged”  (259)  ; the  subject  was  worth  neither 
the  labour  nor  the  canvas.  The  artist  is  shown 
to  much  more  advantage  in  the  “Step”  (433) 
executed  by  a little  girl  for  the  amusement  of  one 
of  the  most  kindly  and  venerable  of  grand. 
1 mothers.  Mr.  Albert  Moore  sends  one  little 


work,  “Beads”  (258),  so  dainty  in  colour  and 
execution  as  to  make  ns  wish  there  were  more 
subject  in  it,  and  then  that  we  had  half  a dozen 
instead  of  one.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  Mr. 
Moore  repeats  himself  too  much. 

Mr.  Frith’s  contributions  attract  a good  deal 
of  attention  from  the  majority  of  visitors ; his 
scene  from  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield”  (250),  where 
young  Squire  Thornhill, on  his  first  visit,  is  setting 
the  little  hoys  to  box,  is  humorous  and  bright  in 
regard  to  the  attitudes  and  expressions  of  the 
twolads,  one  of  whom  is  fullof  fuuand  mischief; 
we  cannot  recognise  Squire  Thornhill  in  the 
round-faced  young  man  behind  them,  nor  can 
we  believe  poor  Mrs.  Primrose,  blockhead  as  she 
was,  to  have  been  so  outrageoosly  vulgar  as  the 
artist  represents  her,  “Below  the  Doge’s 
Palace,  1,460”  (350)  represents  the  attempt  of 
an  imprisoned  woman  to  attract  the  compassion 
of  a monk  whom  she  addresses  through  the 
grated  window.  - 

Mr,  G.  A.  Storey  is  hardly  at  his  best  in  “ My 
Lady  Belle”  (265),  which,  in  fact,  has  not 
enough  of  interest  for  the  size  of  the  canvas, 
and  would  have  told  better  as  a half  or  quarter 
size  figure : “ The  Dancing  Lesson  ” (121)  is  the 
class  of  work  which  has  won  the  artist  his  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Orohardson  is  at  his  best,  or  more 
than  his  best,  this  year;  his  works  exhibit  the 
peculiar  humour  and  the  originality  of  tone  and 
treatment  which  have  usually  marked  them,  and 
he  has  taken  more  trouble  to  fill  up  bis  back- 
grounds  with  details  that  add  effect  and  interest 
to  the  whole,  instead  of  the  bare  mass  of  floor  or 
wall  which  wo  too  often  find  covering  the 
larger  part  of  the  canvas ; in  every  respect 
“ The  Bill  of  Sale  ” (264)  and  “ The  Old  Soldier  ” 
(892),  are  calculated  to  belter  his  reputation. 
There  is  pathos  in  Mr.  F.  Holl’s  sad  funeral  pro- 
cession  of  “ Her  First-born  ” (286),  hut  a pathos 
which  somehow  does  nob  impress  us  as  very  real, 
or  as  anything  more  than  an  effort  after  effect 
on  the  part  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Riviere  gives  a 
good  study  of  ducks,  under  the  title,  “ A Stern 
Chase  is  always  a Long  Chase”  (313),  and  ditto 
of  dogs  (496),  the  herdman’s  dogs  in  the 
“ Odyssey,”  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  Pallas 
Athene.  We  share  the  dismay  of  the  dogs,  and 
wish  the  artist  would  let  goddesses  alone.  Mr. 
Wallis  has  left  this  year  the  Venetian  subjecta 
in  which  he  has  recently  displayed  sneh  brilliant 
ability,  and  scarcely  gives  us  anything  of  com- 
pensating excellence  and  interest.  There  is  some- 
thing new  and  original  in  “ Outside  a Prieou  in 
Sonthern  Italy  ” (322),  where  a girl  plays  a 
violin  to  the  listeners  through  a grated  window  ; 
bat  the  interest  is  certainly  in  the  incident 
rather  than  in  its  treatment;  and  we  can  hardly 
see  that  the  artist’s  other  works  this  year  are  up 
to  the  standard  which  he  previoosly  reached.  A 
good  many  small  works  of  merit  we  must  neces- 
sarily pass  over.  Mr.  Millais’s  group  of  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  have  come  to  see  another 
who  is  “ Getting  Better”  (387),  is  admirable  in 
character,  the  lad  especially ; to  his  more  im- 
portant works  we  must  return  hereafter.  Nob 
far  from  this  is  the  largest  work  of  Mr.  Prinsep, 
“Linen  Gatherers”  (411),  belonging  to  a class 
of  subjects  which  this  artist  has  recently  taken 
up,  and  which  seems  to  us  to  owe  its  original 
inspiration  to  Mason.  This  represents  girls 
coming  down  by  groups  or  singly  from  the  high 
downs  with  the  linen  that  has  been  bleaching 
there;  the  subject  and  intention  of  the  work 
arouse  one’s  sympathy,  but  we  scarcely  feel 
that  the  painter  has  given  us  the  whole  of  it; 
hia  own  sympathy  with  it  seems  to  be  imperfect, 
and  the  feeling  which  is  aimed  at  is  not  reached  : 
in  execution  the  figures  are  excellent,  the  tones 
of  the  landscape  rather  conventional.  Mr.  Hen- 
nessey’s “ Eu  Fete,  Normandy,”  continues  with 
some  brilliancy  of  treatment  the  class  of  work 
vrith  which  his  name  has  been  associated  for  a 
year  or  two  back ; the  picture  is  hard,  bub  not 
uninteresting.  We  may  contrast  this  picture  of 
Normandy  peasant  life,  on  its  bright  side,  with 
Mr.  Aumonier’a  beantiHil  and  thoughtful  work, 
“Toilers  of  the  Field”  (207),  in  which  a band 
of  rustics  go  forth  to  their  wojk  by  the  margin 
of  a wide  shallow  stream,  and  through  a land, 
scape  with  a quiet  melancholy  pervading  it, 
which  harmonises  with  the  subject  in  a way  that 
is  suggestive  of  not  a little  reflection.  This, 
however,  is  pushed  up  on  high,  while  Mr.  Hen- 
nessey’s far  more  prosaic  work  is  on  the  line;  a 
contrast  not  creditable  to  the  judgment  aud 
feeling  of  somebody. 

Two  comparatively  young  painters  are  repre- 
sented by  works  which,  for  their  ambition  in 
scale  and  aim,  challenge  the  attention  of  every 
visitor,  Mr.  Long’s  “Bebhesda”  (891)  will  nob 
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Djare  the  reputation  he  acquired  by  his  brilliant 
effort  last  year;  but  perhaps  will  hardly  enhance 
it.  A good  deal  of  the  sueoeas  of  the  work  lies 
in  its  effeotiveneas  rather  than  in  any  deeper 
feeling.  The  reflection  of  the  group  in  the  stag- 
nant water,  the  appearance  of  utter  stagnation 
conveyed  by  the  bubbles  which  stand  on  the 
surface,  and  the  feather  which  lies,  hardly  wet, 
upon  the  water,  are  sure  to  strike  every  one. 
The  figures  themselves  are  admirably  drawn, 
arranged, — everything  of  that  sort, — but  they  do 
not  impress  us  with  any  great  sympathy,  any 
strong  realisation  of  the  longing  for  relief  which 
is  intended  to  be  expressed.  The  work  is  that 
of  a painter  whose  executive  ability  is  at  present 
in  advance  of  his  mental  conception.  A mncb 
deeper,  truer  pathos  is  embodied  in  Mr.  Fildes’s 
almost  heart-rending  work,  ‘‘The  Widower” 
(476).  We  may  say  at  once  that  we  think  the 
painting  would  have  produced  equal  effect,  and 
been  more  satisfactory  to  the  judgment,  had  it 
been  half  the  scale.  In  painting  such  a subject 
life-size  an  amount  of  space  and  trouble  has  to  be 
devoted  to  the  depiction  in  detail  of  objects 
which  hardly  help  the  total  effect,  and  which,  as 
far  as  they  bear  upon  it,  could  be  equally  well 
represented  on  a smaller  scale.  Look  at  the 
grand  and  pathetic  effects  which  Israels  pro- 
duces,  for  instance,  in  treating  the  same  class  of 
subject  on  quite  a small  scale.  Apart  from  this, 
Mr.  Fildes’s  picture  is  an  unmistakable  success. 
The  interest  is  centred  on  the  figure  of  a poor 
“navvy,”  his  boots  still  covered  with  the  clay  of 
hia  day-labour,  seated  in  his  home  with  a sick 
child  in  his  arms,  at  whom  he  gazes  with  a look 
of  helpless  affection,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  the  poor  motherless  thing.  The  eldest 
daughter,  about  fifteen,  looks  on  with  a face 
almost  haggard  with  fruitless  sympathy  and 
anxiety  ; the  little  ones  kick  about  the  floor  and 
amuse  themselves  as  they  please,  unconscious  of 
the  domestic  tragedy  that  is  going  on.  Perhaps 
we  may  question  the  desirability  of  too  often 
bringing  forward  this  tearful  side  of  human  life 
in  painting;  may  doubt  whether  there  is  not  a 
sacred  character  in  such  grief  which  scarcely 
bears  dragging  to  the  light.  We  make  no  com- 
plaint  of  it  in  the  present  instance,  however, 
in  consideration  of  the  genuine  feeling  with 
which  the  subject  is  treated,  saddening  as  the 
effect  of  the  pioture  is. 

Among  other  figure  subjects,  we  may  mention 
Mr.  Boughton’s  “A  Surrey  Pastoral ” (562),  in 
which,  however,  the  figures  do  not  at  all  remind 
us  of  anything  we  know  of  in  Eoglieh  peasant 
life;  Mr.  Di-xon’s  “ Miles  from  Home”  (522),  a 
polioe-station  interior,  where  a very  small  child 
is  seated  on  a bench  waiting  while  her  case  is 
considered  by  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace 
(there  is  a good  deal  of  character  in  this  work)  ; 
“ Seaside  Enjoyment”  (974),  by  Mr.  Ormsby,  a 
new  name  iu  the  Academy,  whose  work  has  a 
good  deal  of  quiet  humour;  Mr.  Croft’s  “ Morn- 
ing of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo”  (1,253)  on  the 
French  side,  the  men  rousing  themselves  from 
their  bivouac,  one  or  two  yawning,  only  half 
awake,  while  in  the  back-ground,  at  a table,  sits 
that  figure  in  the  grey  cost  and  cocked  hat 
which  will  be  remembered  for  ever  in  history; 
this  is  a very  good  battle-soene,  with  a good 
deal  of  reality  about  it;  there  is  M.  Philippo- 
team’s  “ Charge  of  the  Heavy  Cavalry  at  Bala- 
olava”  (1,332)  also,  very  disappointing  to  those 
who  remember  his  admirable  picture  last  year  ; 
and  Mr.  Marcus  Stone’s  “Appeal  for  Mercy” 
(1,326),  made  by  a hapless  “aristocrat”  lady 
to  a couple  of  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  ; but  this,  to  say  truth,  misses  its  mark, 
and  scarcely  inter  -sta  our  feelings.  We  are 
glad  to  see  one  of  .he  stadents’  paintings  of 
this  year,  “ Elijah,  Ahab,  and  Jezebel”  (1,253) 
hung,  one  which  it  was  thought  by  many  deserved 
a prize  rather  than  “ the  honourable  mention  ” it 
received,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  hung  here  as  a 
compensation. 

“ Sharpening  a Skate,  Friessland”  (586),  by 
Mr.  Bisschop  (whose  name,  though  honourably 
known  elsewhere,  is  new  at  the  Academy),  is  an 
interesting  and  able  work  which  might  well  have 
claimed  a better  position:  a young  lady  in  fur 
cap  and  blue-sleeved  dress  waits  while  her  skate 
is  ground  by  the  man  whose  help-mate  turns 
the  grindstone,  the  two  figures  strongly  relieved 
agaiust  a white  wall  in  full  light.  The  colour  is 
harmonious,  the  style  broad  and  forcible,  but 
with  sufficient  attention  to  detail  in  every  part. 

Of  the  portraits  of  this  year,  that  by  Mr. 
Millais,  of  the  Duchess  of  Westminster  (329), 
must  in  one  sense  rank  as  the  most  important. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  richest  in  effect,  and 
f the  most  bighly-finished  and  powerful  works 


of  the  class,  in  regard  to  the  painting  of  the 
rich  and  elaborate  accessories,  that  have  been  seen 
in  the  Academy ; bub  it  hardly  belongs  to  the 
order  of  portraiture  in  which  the  intellectual 
interest  is  predominant.  This  praise  may  rather 
be  given  to  the  same  artist’s  portrait  of  Lord 
Lytton  (240),  a three-qnarter  length  of  a tall, 
thin,  erect  figure,  every  inch  the  diplomatist  and 
the  gentleman,  and  in  the  pose  of  which, 
though  exceedingly  simple  and  nnaffeoted,  there 
is  a great  deal  of  character.  The  companion 
portrait,  in  size  and  scale,  of  Mrs.  Sohlesioger 
(248),  is  a great  favourite  with  visitors;  but 
here,  again,  attention  is  compelled  rather  to  the 
remarkably  successful  painting  of  the  blue  velvet 
dress  than  to  the  countenance.  Mr.  Ouless  has 
not  quite  come  up  to  the  standard  of  hia  last 
year’s  perforraanoe,  but  his  portrait  of  Mr. 
Bouverie  (77)  is  a notable  specimen  of  force  and 
originality  in  the  treatment  of  a head,  as  regards 
both  colour  and  expression.  In  his  larger  por- 
traits of  Baron  Amphlett  and  Sir  A.  Milne  (425, 
445)  the  artist  has  had  the  difficulty,  as  in  one 
sense  it  is,  of  dealing  with  official  costumes  of  a 
power  and  brightness  of  colour  which  must 
always  tend  to  compete  too  itmch  with  the 
countenance,  if  realistically  represented.  The 
aim  at  bringing  the  whole  into  harmony  has  been 
more  snccessful  perhaps  with  the  uniform  of  the 
admiral  than  with  the  scarlet  robes  of  the  judge. 
Mr.  Leighton’s  head  of  Captain  Biohard  F. 
Barton,  “ Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Trieste  ” (128), 
is  doubly  interesting  as  a most  forcibly-treated 
likeness  of  a very  characteristic  head,  and  as  re. 
presenting  the  artist  in  a manner  so  unlike  what 
we  usually  connect  with  his  name,  the  character 
and  associations  of  his  sitter  having  apparently 
drawn  him  for  a moment  aside  from  his 
Greek  and  Southern  sympathies  of  style 
and  feeling.  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts’s  three  works 
have  not  the  striking  character  of  some  which 
he  has  given  us,  but  there  is  very  refined  expres- 
sion and  drawing  in  the  portrait  “ The  Bishop  of 
Ely”  (181),  great  breadch  of  treatment  in  that 
of  Mr.  Macnaraara,  “ The  Surgeon  to  the  West- 
minster Hospital  ” (1,275),  while  the  small  picture 
called  “By  the  Sea,  a Study”  (16J),  which  we 
may  class  with  the  portraits,  a quarter-length  of  a 
young  girl  in  a straw  hat  holding  a shell,  about 
which  she  seems  to  address  some  inquiry  as  she 
turns  her  sweet  blue  eyes  up  to  yon,  is  one  of  the 
most  tenderly  painted  things  in  the  exhibition, 
both  in  its  delicate  harmony  of  colour  and  in  the 
expression  of  the  face,  which  has  quite  n story 
written  in  it.  In  strong  contrast  to  this  are 
the  portraits  by  Mr.  Pettie  and  Mr.  Orchardson, 
of  whom  the  former  has  taken  to  painting  figures 
in  the  costumes  of  different  periods,  of  which 
No.  886  is  a clever  but  very  theatrical  specimen; 
while  Mr.  Orchardson  makes  a hit,  certainly,  in  a 
way,  by  his  portrait  of  a giil  with  unkempt  hair 
in  a coarse  blueish  dress  with  a yellow-clad  doll 
in  her  lap,  a picture  which  fidgets  and  annoys 
one  at  the  same  time  that  its  cleverness  and  a 
certain  force  in  it  are  undeniable.  Then  Mr. 
Boughton  paints  “ Master  Graham  Pettie  in  the 
Costume  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  ” (34),  with 
which  the  young  gentleman  looks  rather  discon- 
tented,  and  Mr.  Rich  raond  paints  “ Miss  Charlotte 
H.  Richmond”  (373)  in  a singularly  ungainly 
costume,  but  with  considerable  richness  and 
refinement  of  colour.  Mr.  R.  Herdman  sends  a 
obaraoteristic  and  powerfully-painted  head  of 
“ Thomas  Carlyle,”  Mr.  Rich  mood  a rather  hardly- 
painted  likeness  of  “ The  Hon.  Miss  Labouchere  ” 
(L,277),  in  a Japanese  style  of  dress  which  is 
more  striking  than  beautiful ; and  M.  Fantin,  of 
floral  fame,  interests  every  one  more  or  less  by 
coming  out  as  a portrait-painter  in  a very  highly- 
finished,  straightforward,  matter-of-fact  portrait 
of  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Edwards”  (86),  the 
general  tone  of  which  is  anything  but  agreeable, 
though  it  attests  strongly  the  manipulative  power 
BO  strikingly  shown  by  the  artist  in  a very  different 
class  of  subject.  Altogether  there  is  no  lack  of 
originality  and  variety  in  the  portraits  of  the 
year,  with  a too  great  prevalence  of  attempt  at 
effect  rather  than  repose  and  expression,  even  on 
the  part  of  such  a generally  “ repose-ful  ” painter 
as  Mr.  Sant  (whom  we  were  almost  forget, 
ting),  whose  likeness  of  Mdlle.  Thalberg  seems 
to  us  a trifle  theatrical ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  likeness  of  the  Misses  Siemens  (197)  is, 
bhoughnot  altogether  perfeotiu  colour, thoroughly 
natural  and  refined,  and  the  countenance  of  the 
younger  (?)  lady  very  happily  and  expressively 
given. 

Mr.  Hook’s  best  works  are  among  those  of 
which  one  cannot  say  whether  the  figures  or  the 
scenery  (one  cannot  exactly  say  landscape)  are 
of  the  most  interest  and  excellence,  and  this  is 


emphatioally  the  case  with  his  principal  work 
this  year,  “Crabbers”  (234),  which  is  one  of 
the  old  out-at-sea  subjects,  representing  a 
boat  palled  by  one  man,  a capital  specimen  of 
the  best  style  of  south-coast  fisherman,  while 
his  mate  assists  a gigantio  crab  through  the 
narrow  opening  of  the  basket.  Perhaps  what 
strikes  one  most  of  all  in  this  work  is  the  re- 
markable manner  in  which  the  motion  of  the 
boat  over  the  water  is  realised,  in  a way  that 
could  only  result  from  long  and  close  observa. 
tion, — the  double  motion,  the  spring  upward 
and  sideways  from  the  stroke  of  the  sea,  and  the 
“ send”  of  the  boat  forward  from  the  oar  at  the 
same  instant,  are  so  real  that  one  almost  seems 
to  be  on  board  of  the  craft.  Needless  to  add,  how 
fresh  and  “open-air”  are  the  tone  and  swing  of 
the  water.  The  rest  of  the  artist’s  contributions 
are  in  a qoieter  vein;  but  in  “ Seaside  Ducks” 
(44)  and  “ Hard  Lines”  (498)  one  is  struck  by 
an  exquisite  refinement  in  the  toneo  of  the  grey 
sea  (less  blue  than  is  usual  with  the  painter)  and 
the  varied  lights  on  the  greon  folds  and  breaks 
of  the  cliffs.  Whilst  on  sea  subjects  let  us  also 
dispose  of  the  large  sea-picture  of  the  year,  Mr. 
H.  Moore’s  coast  scene,  under  the  title  “A  Life- 
boat” (455),  one  of  those  white,  wrathfal  seas 
of  his  which  one  hears  hissing  and  roaring  as  one 
contemplates  the  canvas,  thongh  we  have  to 
allow,  nevertheless,  for  the  painter’s  own  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter,  for  this  is  not  the  real 
tone  and  oolonr  of  sea  water  j Mr.  Moore  con- 
centrates his  efforts  on  giving  us  its  sound  and 
motion,  and  he  has  power  enough  to  compel  us 
for  the  moment  to  look  with  his  eyes,  and  see  the 
sea  thos  and  in  no  other  way  : let  us  give  all 
honour  to  the  artist’s  peculiar  power,  while  we 
recognise  its  limitation.  A seaside  piece  of  Mr. 
Orebardson’s,  “ Flotsam  and  Jetsam”  (208), 
where  a worn  gaunt-looking  woman,  her  gar- 
ments blowing  wildly  in  the  wind,  hauls  upsome 
piece  of  spoil  out  of  the  waves,  should  be  looked 
at,  the  rather  as  such  a subject  is  a new  effort 
with  this  artist ; there  is  a melancholy  desolation 
about  it  which  is  impressive. 

Among  landi'capes  properly  so  called,  no  doubt 
but  that  “Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away,”  by 
Mr.  Millais  (106),  is  the  central  work  of  the  year, 
so  far  as  great  ability  and  conecientious  work- 
manship can  render  it  so.  As  in  most  of  tho 
artist’s  previous  landscapes,  an  elaborate  stndy 
of  foreground  detail  is  what  makes  the  most 
effective  portion  of  the  picture;  but  in  this  case 
the  distance  has  more  tenderness  and  sentiment, 
and  to  our  thinking  more  truth  of  effect  than  in 
previous  wotks,  while  the  foreground,  for  rich, 
ness  of  tone  and  brilliancy  of  laboured  detail, 
outdoes  every  former  effort.  The  scene  is  a 
Scotch  moorland  in  a hilly  district;  the  half- 
swampy  nature  of  the  ground,  with  its  partial 
pools  and  knots  of  rushes,  is  so  real  that  we  can 
fancy  it  soaking  under  our  feet;  the  perspective 
of  the  ground  where  the  dip  hides  it  from  lurther 
view  is  complete;  the  daik  hill  on  the  left  jnst 
getting  into  the  light  at  the  foot  where  it  joins 
the  plain  is  very  beautifully  given  ; the  distance 
and  expanse  of  the  sunlit  plain,  small  as  is  the 
space  it  covers  on  the  canvas,  is  remarkable. 
The  picture  is  one  which  grows  upon  the  eye, 
and  of  which  all  the  excellence  is  not  appre- 
hended at  the  first  glance,  though  its  basis  is 
that  of  materialism  rather  than  sentiment,  no 
doubt. 

We  hazarded  a hope  last  year  that  Mr.  Brett 
would  not  be  tempted  to  repeat  too  often  the 
triumph  of  sea-painting  in  bright  calm,  which 
had  formed  his  piece  de  resistance  for  two  or  three 
years.  We  have  our  wish,  and  like  many  other 
people  in  suoh  a case  are  not  as  content  as  we 
ought  to  be.  In  one  of  hia  large  works  this 
year,  “ Sir  Thomas’s  Tower  ” (532),  the  artist  is 
still  on  hia  beloved  sea-shore,  with  flat  spits  of 
sand  and  ripples  of  shallow  water,  bat  this  time 
we  are  looking  from  the  shore  coastwards,  to  a 
mighty  barrier  of  piled-up  crag,  with  attendant 
rocks  in  the  foreground  : the  latter  are  painted 
with  the  artist’s  usual  force  and  realism  ; some- 
how the  mass  of  crag  behind  does  not  impress 
ns;  it  seems  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other, 
neither  strikingly  realistic  nor  strikingly  pic- 
turesque,— neither  Brett  nor  Turner,  but  some- 
thing  between  the  two.  The  other  scene,  en- 
titled with  a half-playful  vagueness,  “A  certain 
Trout  Stream”  (365),  has  more  of  the  artist’s 
peculiar  power  : this  is  a scene  in  the  glare  of 
the  hottest  summer-day  ; the  foliago  is  almost 
startling  in  its  vivid  and  bright  tones ; in  the 
foreground  are  some  of  those  moss  and  lichen- 
covered  boulders  which  Mr.  Brett  paints  coil, 
amore,  and  eqtially  Buocessful  is  the  look  of  the 
brown  fore-ground  water,  with  its  peculiar 
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“wobble  ” joBt  below  the  arnall  cataract 5 filling 
up  the  distance  are  hills  in  a haze  of  heat,  with 
ultramarine  shadows  : this  last  bit  of  the  paint- 
ing puzzles  the  iadgment,  and  comes  nearer  to 
looking  like  a cooked  efi’ecb  than  anything  we 
have  seen  lately  from  this  artist.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  a painting  of  power  and  force,  and  we 
cannot  bob  recognise  the  artist’s  wisdom  in 
shaking  himself  free  from  the  temptation  to 
repeat  one  successful  effect  ad  infinitum,  which 
is  such  a besetting  sin  with  many  who  have  once 
found  such  an  effect. 

After  these  works  we  may  look  round  the 
landscapes  in  order  of  numbering,  noting  first  that 
the  two  pictures  by  Mr.  Oakes  are  nob  equal  to 
what  might  once  have  been  expected  of  that 
artist  in  virtue  of  the  truthful  and  conscientious 
character  of  some  earlier  works;  both  these  (6 
and  36)  are  more  or  less  mannered  and  painted 
for  the  popular  eye;  the  strong  light  on  the 
bank  in  the  first  is  a pretty  well-worn  receipt  of 
the  artist’s,  and  the  dark  shadow  on  the  left  in 
the  latter  has  no  reasonable  or  sufficient  explana- 
tion  save  to  throw  out  with  an  artificial  brilliancy 
the  lights  on  the  sea.  This  is  not,  with  whatever 
merits,  a style  of  painting  to  see  on  the  line. 
Mr.  Linnell,  sen.,  shows  his  usual  merits  and 
his  usual  effect  in  “ The  Hollow  Tree  ” (51)  ; 
it  is  a testimony  to  the  real  truth  and  artistic 
sentiment  of  the  veteran  artist’s  one  landscape 
effect,  that  one  can  bear  to  see  it  so  often 
without  being  really  tired  of  it.  Hr.  Macallam’s 
“Shearing  Wraick  in  the  Sound  of  Harris” 
(98  : N.B. — What  is  “ wraick,”  and  where  is  the 
Sound  of  Harris  ?)  savours  rather  of  manner  too, 
but  may  be  true  to  local  colour.  The  landscapes 
of  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis  are  of  those  which  daily- 
paper  critics  are  much  taken  with,  and  are 
popular  with  general  spectators,  nor  do  we  say 
they  should  not  be ; they  are  very  solidly 
painted,  and  “Early  Summer”  (168)  is  a fine 
view  over  a grandly.timbered  park,  the  cool  dark 
green  of  the  foreground  in  shadow  very  pleasant 
to  the  eye.  “ The  Rustling  Leaves  ” (550)  has 
similar  merits,  and  very  successful  realism  of 
tone  and  surface  in  the  foreground ; bub  our 
mind’s  ear  does  not  hear  the  leaves  rustle ; in 
both  pictures  the  foliage  seems  too  bard  and 
metallic  for  that.  In  short,  these  are  good 
pictures  in  a conventional  style.  A landscape  by 
Mr.  Wells  (not  a very  common  event),  “Harvest 
Weather:  Afternoon  on  Holmbury  Hill”  (281), 
has  what  many  landscapes  here  want,  a distinct 
speciality  of  composition  and  motive ; perhaps  it 
will  not  bear  looking  into  very  much  (indeed,  it 
is  out  of  reach  in  that  way),  but  there  is  some- 
thing  in  it.  Then  we  come  to  Mr.  Yicat  Cole, 
whoso  large  landscape,  “The  Day’s  Decline” 
(308),  belongs  intelleotually  to  the  same  class  of 
work  as  those  of  Mr.  Davis,  though  more  com- 
pletely, perhaps,  answering  its  aim  : as  a piece 
of  picture-making  this  is  very  successful,  and 
has  more  refinement  of  feeling  than  we  some- 
times see  in  works  of  this  class ; moreover,  the 
materials  are  admirably  pnb  together  to  pro- 
duoe  a pleasingly-grouped  composition.  Mr. 
MaeWhinter’s  "Spindrift”  (427:  a glossary 
should  really  be  appended  to  the  catalogue)  is  a 
scene  on  that  same  solitary,  bleak,  sea-dyke  road 
where  some  sheep  got  “ Astray  ” last  year,  and 
along  which  now  a horse  and  cart  make  their 
way ; this  is  a satisfactory  picture  made  out  of  a 
simple  subject,  the  unity  of  effect  and  feeling  in 
it  impress  us  more  than  some  more  ambitious 
works.  Mr.  Hemy’s  “Red  Autumn”  (440) 
is  in  the  more  subtle  beauties  of  landscape- 
painting  one  of  the  best  to  be  seen  here ; a 
browD,  shallow  stream  in  the  foreground,  a dank 
bank  and  hedge  to  the  left,  and  filling  up  the 
distance,  over  the  tree-tops,  a hill  with  pervading 
reddish  tints  against  a coldly  gleaming  sunlight 
behind ; there  is  a great  deal  of  feeling  in  this 
picture,  which  grows  upon  the  attentive  observer. 
Above  it  Mr.  Leader,  in  his  “ English  Hayfield  ” 
(441),  exhibits  a degree  of  freshness  of  open-air 
effect,  under  a bright  though  cloudy  sky,  which 
is  an  agreeable  change  from  his  usually  artificial 
and  mechanical  style. 

In  the  next  room  we  meet  with  two  works 
dealing  with  specialties  of  subject.  Mr.  Poing- 
desire’s  “Marble  Quarries  at  Carrara”  (460) 
seems  to  us  just  to  fail  from  want  of  sufficient 
vividness  in  colour;  the  dull  greyish  tone  which 
pervades  it  may  be  true,  but  does  not  make  a 
very  successful  picture.  Beneath  hangs  a small 
work  by  Mr.  Aumonier,  “Water-lilies”  (462), 
which  is  very  original  in  subject  and  treatment, 
and  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  charming  pieces 
of  colour  in  the  exhibition.  The  calm  stream 
with  the  water-lilies  forms  the  foreground,  the 
varied  green  tones  of  the  broad  leaves  half  in 


and  half  out  of  the  water,  with  the  white  blos- 
soms, form  a delicious  combination  of  tints ; two 
swans  in  the  stream  continue  to  heighten  the 
cool,  pure  effect ; a level  field  beyond,  with  a 
hay-cart  loading,  and  belts  of  trees  in  the  rear  of 
it,  complete  this  very  charming  and  poetic  work. 
In  strongest  possible  contrast  is  Mr.  Farquhar- 
son’s  thoughtful  work,  “The  Crofter’s  Team” 
(471),  a horse  and  an  ox  harnessed  to  the  same 
plough,  and  pulling  heavily  through  the  stiff 
clay  which  gives  the  prevailing  tone  to  tho  scene 
in  the  uncertain  light  of  late  evening.  “A 
Scotch  Hill-side”  (483),  by  Mr.  Fisher,  is  a 
landscape  of  no  little  power,  very  real  in  the 
foreground  (a  steep  bank  in  high  light),  very  fine 
in  the  dark  half-pnrple  half-green  mass  of  hill 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  : the  author  of 
this  ought  to  do  something  in  landscape.  We 
must  not  pass  over  Mr.  Edward  Fahey’s  “He 
never  Came,”  a picture  which  represents  a 
deaolate-looking  nook,  with  a half-green  stagnant 
pool,  backed  by  thick  clamps  of  trees,  and  a 
ruinous  old  house  to  the  right;  the  figure  of  a ' 
girl  waits  in  the  foreground.  At  first  sight  this 
is  a very  effective  picture,  with  a distinct  aim 
pervading  it,  but  a want  of  attention  to  local 
colour  is  apparent : the  trees  are  a nondescript 
green,  and  the  building  a nondescript  grey,  and 
clever  and  effective  as  the  work  is,  it  is  a 
“ made  ” effect.  Mr.  MaoWhirter’s  “ Lady  of 
the  Woods”  (511)  is  a bright  and  charming 
stndy  of  a birch-tree  in  full  sunlight.  Mr. 
Peter  Graham  combines  a capitally-executed 
study  of  Highland  cattle,  with  a portentous 
rain-storm  effect,  in  "Moorland  Rovers”  (885), 
but  he  is  not  doing  what  was  once  hoped  for  from 
him.  Mr.  Richmond’s  large  and  extraordinary 
painting,  “ Near  Via  Reggio,  where  Shelley’s 
Body  was  Found  ” (945),  is  either  very  good  or 
very  bad  : it  is  an  extraordinary  effect,  and  we 
cannot  say  that  it  is  not  real ; it  is  at  least 
painted  with  no  little  force. 

Some  remarks  on  this  year's  sculpture  we 
defer. 


BYLAND  ABBEY. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  remove  the  rubbish 
beneath  which  the  ruins  of  this  abbey  are 
covered,  and  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
remains  having  been  obtained,  an  examination  of 
the  site  has  been  made  by  Mr.  E.  Sharpe,  of 
Lancaster,  who  has  advised  as  to  the  best 
means  of  carrying  out  the  object  in  view.  The 
Yorkshire  Archmologioal  Association  has  taken 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  an  appeal  is  being  made 
for  funds  to  enable  them  to  do  for  Byland  what 
has  already  been  done  by  their  owners  to  the 
ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey  and  Jervaulx  Abbey. 

Byland  Abbey — “Bella  Landa  ”■ — 'lies  in  n 
broad  valley  about  two  miles  north-east  of  the 
village  of  Coxwold,  in  Yorkshire,  and  eight  miles 
east  of  Thirsk. 

“It was,”  says  a report  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  “an 
affiliation  of  Furness.  Its  early  history  was 
written  by  Philip,  the  third  abbot,  in  the  year 
1197,  in  the  second  year  of  his  abbacy;  this 
history  is  given  entire  by  Dugdale  in  his  notice 
of  Byland  Abbey  (‘  Monasticon,’  vol.  v.,  p.  349  ; 
No.  VII.);  but  although  it  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  troubles  and  wanderings  of  the 
twelve  Furness  monks  with  their  principal,  who 
colonised  Byland,  and  whose  names  are  all 
handed  down  in  this  chronicle,  it  is  only  indirectly 
that  we  derive  from  it  any  knowledge  of  the 
year  in  which  the  Abbey  Church,  the  magni- 
ficence  of  which  is  attested  by  the  remains  that 
still  exist,  was  commenced.  It  appears  that  the 
colony  left  Furness  in  the  year  1134  : that  they 
6rBt  went  to  Calder  ; but  driven  ont  there,  they 
fled  into  Yorkshire,  where  they  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  mother  of  Roger  de  Mowbray, 
who  became  nltimately  their  chief  benefactor; 
and  settled  them  first  at  a place  called  Hood,  in 
the  pariah  of  Hokingham,  where  they  remained 
four  years;  afterwards  at  Byland-on-the-Moor ; 
or  Old  Byland, — four  miles  north  of  the  former 
place;  and  subsequently  at  a place  called 
Stockyng,  where,  Abbot  Philip  tells  us,  they 
built  a stone  church,  a cloister,  and  other  edifices. 
They  remained  there  thirty  years,  during  which 
time  their  possessions  so  greatly  increased  that 
they  determined  to  commence  on  a fresh  site, 
which  had  previously  been  given  to  them  by  Sir 
Thomas  de  Colvil,  a church  that  should  surpass  in 
size  and  iu  its  general  character  all  existing 
churches  of  the  order,  with  conventual  buildings 
on  a proportionate  scale. 

That  this  church  was  not  commenced  until  some 
time  after  the  year  1150,  when  Roger  de  Mowbray 
obtained  from  Roger,  Bishop  of  York,  the  promise 
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to  take  the  abbey  under  his  protection,  on  it^# 
freedom  from  the  persecution  and  claims  of 
the  abbots  of  Furness  and  Stockyng,  is  obvioue 
from  Abbot  Philip’s  detailed  account  of  the  pains 
taken  by  the  monks  subsequent  to  this  date  to 
clear  off  timber  and  to  drain  the  land  whore  they 
intended  to  place  their  new  convent.  That  it 
must  have  been  commenced  and  advanced  to  the 
point  which  enabled  them  to  hold  their  services 
in  it  before  A.D.  1177,  is  also  certain  from  the 
fact,  that,  on  tho  Slat  of  October  in  that  year 
the  monks  migrated  from  Stockyug  to  tho  new 
site,  which  is  very  accurately  described  iu  Abbot 
Philip’s  account  as  lying  between  Whiteker  and 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Cambe,  close  to 
Burtoft  and  Berselyva.  That  it  was,  moreover, 
finished,  so  far  as  the  structure  itself  was  con. 
cerned,  before  1197,  the  year  in  which  Abbot 
Philip  wrote,  is  also  evident  from  the  terms  in 
which  he  refers  to  it." 

The  date  of  the  abbey  is  probably  1170  ; but 
it  is  not  possible  to  fix  this  with  any  accuracy. 
Great  interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  oircum. 
stance  that  it  is  probably  the  first  of  the 
Cistercian  churches  in  which  the  pointed  arch 
occurs. 

The  ruins  are  at  present  covered,  at  least  the 
lower  parts,  beneath  heaps  of  earth  and  rubbish. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  having  obtained  the  sanotiou  of  Major 
Stapylton,  the  owner,  proposes  that  these  heaps 
should  be  systematically  examined  ; the  rubbish 
being  carted  away  to  an  adjoining  available 
vacant  spot,  and  careful  search  made  for  relics  of 
the  ancient  ornamentation  of  the  abbey.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  sufficient  portions  may 
be  recovered  to  enable  a general  idea  of  the 
internal  decoration  of  the  edifice  to  be  obtained- 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  suffioienb  funds  will  be 
forthcoming  to  enable  the  scheme  to  be  fairly 
carried  out. 


SOME  NEW  SKATI>IG  RINKS. 

Chelsea.— Oa.  the  29th  ult.  a real  ice  skating, 
rink,  called  the  Glaciarium,  was  opened  at  tho 
Old  Clock  House,  Chelsea.  The  rink  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  John  Gamgee,  who  says  that  it 
was  in  the  course  of  experiments  on  the  produc- 
tion of  artificial  cold  for  the  preservation  of  meat 
that  the  process  occurred  to  him  by  means  of 
which  he  would  now  engage  to  put  down  twelve 
square  miles  of  ice.  Mr.  Gamgee  simply  con- 
densoB  sulphurous  acid  under  pressure.  This  on 
being  released  produces  intense  cold,  which  is 
transmitted  to  a tank  filled  with  uucongealablo 
liquid — glycerine  and  water.  The  liquid,  rendered 
much  cooler  than  the  ice,  circulates  through 
pipes  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  rink,  and  covered 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  water.  The  intense 
cold  of  the  liquid  passing  throogh  the  pipes  keeps 
the  water  constantly  frozen,  and  the  result  is  a 
perfect  sheet  of  ice,  on  which  Mr.  Gamgee  would 
guarantee  good  skating  even  nnder  a Bombay 
sun. 

Bradford. — The  “ Bradford  Roller  Skating 
Company  ” are  erecting  a new  rink  in  Valley- 
parade, — a new  road  immediately  opposite  the 
j Volunteer  Barracks,  in  Manningham-lane.  The 
skating  surface  will  bo  200  ft.  in  length  and 
upwards  of  80  ft.  in  width,  and  will  be  formed  of 
the  “Limmer”  asphalte.  Only  a portion  of 
this  surface, — 140  ft.  by  50  ft., — will  be  covered, 
access  to  the  uncovered  portion  being  given  by 
folding  doors  at  tho  end  of  the  building.  The 
contract  for  the  building  is  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Taylor  & Parsons.  The  excavators’  and 
masons’  work  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Albert 
Chandler.  The  whole  of  the  works  are  being 
carried  out  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  T. 
Sington,  architect,  Manchester.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  land  and  building  will  be  about  7,0001. 

Bridlington  Quay. — The  promenade  skating- 
rink,  erected  for  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson  at  a cost  of 
upwards  of  2,0001.,  has  been  opened  to  the 
public.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  cement 
front  and  elated  dome  roof,  and  top  lights.  There 
are  raised  seats  around  the  building,  a gallery  at 
one  end,  and  an  orchestra  at  the  other,  so  that  it 
will  be  easily  converted  into  a concert  or  ball 
room.  The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  Earn- 
shaw,  architect,  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  Moody,  builder. 

TFniibJedon.— The  Hill-side  Skating-rink,  re- 
cently opened,  occupies  a site  betweeu  the 
Wimbledon  College  and  the  Swan  Hotel.  It  is 
laid  with  concrete  by  Messrs.  Greene  & King,  of 
New  Bond-street,  and  is  150  ft.  long  by  55  ft. 
broad.  The  rink  is  open,  bub  it  is  proposed  t& 
erect  a smaller  rink,  covered  in  for  nse  in  the- 
winter  or  in  wet  weather,  should  the  present 
one  prove  a success. 
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THE  PLANES  OF  LIFE  AND  OP 
MOVEMENT  IN  LONDON. 

The  iQTestigation  iutowhioL  we  have  recently 
entered  as  to  the  diminished  activity  of  the  work 
of  the  builder  in  London  leads  naturally  to  the 
consideration  of  the  various  efforts  that  hove 
been  made,  or  that  are  now  proposed,  for  the 
increase  of  the  lodging  capacity  of  the  metropolis, 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  horizontal  planes 
on  which  human  beings  either  dwell  or  move 
from  place  to  place.  In  point  of  fact,  and  apart 
from  any  theoretic  views,  a very  great  change  in 
this  respect  is  in  course  of  operation.  We  may, 
indeed,  carry  back  the  commencement  of  this 
change  to  the  nnknown  period  when  the  simple 
hut  of  the  dweller  by  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
was  replaced  by  a slightly  lees  rude  building, 
furnisbed  with  a loft,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
rest  or  of  store.  And  as  to  the  different  planes 
of  movement,  we  may  date  their  origin  from  the 
time  wheu  a rude  wooden  bridge  was  first 
stretched  athwart  the  watery  highway  which 
formed  the  primary  High-street  of  London.  In 
later  times  we  may  trace  afresh  impulse  in  this 
respect,  leaving  its  traces  not  only  in  the  erection 
of  sucoessive  bridges,  each  more  convenient  or 
more  stately  than  its  predecessor,  but,  still  more 
notably,  in  the  descent  to  that  yet  lower 
route  which  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  Sir 
Maik  Brunei  bored  under  the  bed  of  the  river. 
No  lion  of  London  used  so  much  to  excite  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  foreign  visitors  as  did 
that  costly  engineering  work  on  its  first  comple- 
tion.  Following  on  the  opening  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  the  extension  of  the  London  and  Bir. 
mingham  "Railway  next  made  necessary  the 
scientific  solution  of  important  qnestions  of  re- 
lative planes  of  movement.  As  the  crossing  of 
Btreets  and  highways  on  the  level  by  the  loco- 
motive was  from  the  first  regarded  as  inadmis- 
sible, the  prolongation  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  line  from  the  terminus  provided 
by  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for 
its  authorisation  to  Enston-square  demanded 
great  and  matnre  consideration.  The  Regent’s 
Canal  had  to  be  crossed,  leaving  a height 
below  the  railway  bridge  sufficient  to  allow 
of  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  the  barges. 
This  involved  the  construction  of  an  iron  bridge, 
designed  by  Sir  Charles,  then  Mr.  Charles,  Fox, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson, 
the  elegance  and  meohanical  beauty  of  which 
marked  a new  era  in  onr  iron  structures.  Within 
a distance  so  short  as  to  necessitate  the  use  of 
an  incline  dropping  at  the  rate  of  1 ft.  in  a chain, 
the  great  metropolitan  thoroughfares  of  Park- 
street  and  the  Hampstead-road  had  to  be  passed 
under.  For  these  viaducts  a new  design  was 
also  adopted,  consisting  of  square  pillars,  sup. 
porting  cast-iron  girders  across  the  railway,  with 
brick  arches  in  cement  turned  from  girder  to 
■ girder.  The  level  to  whioh  the  railway  was  thus 
depressed,  notwithstanding  the  raising,  by  a few 
I incbes,  of  the  Hampatead-road,  ran  so  closely  to 
I that  of  the  sewers  of  the  district,  that  a special 
I survey  of  their  structures  was  required,  and 
I some  reconstruction  of  sewers  had  to  be  carried 
I out  before  the  line  was  finally  brought  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  roadway  north  of  Euston- 
square.  Almost  all  the  difiJculties  which  Lave 
I been  experienced  by  later  engineers  in  the  con- 
I struotion  of  the  great  works  which  now  pierce 
I and  cross  London  Lad  to  be  considered,  at  least 
in^  principle,  by  the  engineers  of  this  pioneer 
i railway ; not  forgetting  the  tunnel  through  the 
I London  clay  that  forms  the  once  rural  knoll  of 
Primrose-hill.  No  fluviatile  bridge  has  en- 
I countered  the  diffionlties  that  failed  to  appal  the 
I engineers  of  the  Thames  Tunnel.  No  plan  has 
I exceeded  in  simple  fitness  for  conveying  a great 
I traffic  in  an  entirely  novel  manner  that  of  what 
was  called, ^in  1834,  the  Easton  Extension  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway. 

The  Greenwich  Line,  with  its  long  row  of  brick 
! arches,  which  presented  the  first  sketch  of  the 
viaduct  proper  through  London,  may  be  referred 
' to  the  year  1835  j Colonel  Landmann,  in  that 
year,  being  the  engineer  of  the  line.  Thus  it  is 
mow  fully  forty  years  since  the  first  essays  at 
those  great  engineering  works  which  have  done 
BO  much  to  render  London  accessible  to  the 
. conntry  and  to  the  suburban  residents  were 
i.made.  Very  much  has  been  added  to  the  costly 
i'nature  of  the  work  since  that  time.  The  great 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  have 
iienabled  later  engineers  to  substitute  hideous 
ibeams,  of  low  cost,  and  great  meric  of  contrivance 
as  to  strength,  although  strikingly  deficient  in 
'any  architectural  merit,  for  such  graceful 
Btruotures  aa  Fox’s  Regent's  Canal  Bridge.  The 


Metropolitan  Railway  has  followed  Mr.  Stephen- 
son’s plan  of  making  open  cut  galleries  or 
trenches,  lining  them  with  brickwork,  and  then 
filling  in  the  earth  around  the  arch  ; thus 
combining  a section  very  like  that  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  tnnnels,  with  a mode  of  exeou- 
tion  such  aa  that  which  was  adopted  for  the 
Park-street  and  Hampstead-road  galleries.  But 
in  all  these  matters  there  baa  only  been  a de- 
velopment, however  costly,  and  however  well 
designed,  of  the  principles  that  were  introduced, 
and  successfully  applied,  on  the  one  hand  by  Sir 
Mark  Brunei,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson  and  his  aesistants,  in  the  first 
third  of  the  present  century. 

It  was  on  another  feature  of  the  railway 
system  that  Isambard  Brunei,  the  son  of  Sir 
Mark,  impressed  the  stamp  of  his  taste  as  well 
as  of  his  genius.  Hitherto  we  have  regarded  only 
the  work  of  the  engineer.  Architecture,  strictly 
speaking,  was  not  represented  on  our  early  rail, 
ways.  When  an  architect  was  consulted,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Euston  station,  it  was  for  some 
isolated  feature  of  the  works,  which  thus  often 
presented  an  incongruons  contrast  with  the 
purely  engineering  structures  beside  whioh 
they  were  placed.  Thus  the  original  Euston 
station  presented  only  the  development  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  of  two  ideas  : those  of  shed-roof  and 
of  platform.  Iron  was  adopted  for  the  roof,  but 
rather  as  a cheap  and  fire-proof  material  than  as 
an  architectural  material  properly  so  called.  The 
Euston  roofs  were  very  cheap.  Iron  and  elate 
were  put  together  in  the  simplest  form,  with  the 
sole  addition  of  glass  skylights,  so  as  to  cover  an 
adequate  space  at  the  least  possible  cost  per 
square.  And  by  way  of  architectural  adorn- 
ment,  the  large  portal  reared  by  Mr.  Hardwick 
stood  for  a long  time  as  much  out  of  its  proper 
element  aa  a fish  out  of  water.  It  had  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  engineering  arrangements  of  the 
station.  It  had  no  connexion  with  roof  or  plat- 
form, or  even  with  carriage  approach.  It  was  a 
huge  symbol,  of  which  the  due  significance  has 
only  lately  become  manifest.  For  many  years 
it  might  have  been  pointed  at  as  n signal  and 
costly  proof  that  architeotnre  was  an  art  nnre- 
quired  by  the  busy  commerce  of  the  day, 
and  only  involving  a waste  of  money  from  the 
economic  point  of  view.  It  is  only  within  the 
past  few  years  that  the  good  taste  of  Mr.  Hard- 
wick Las  beon  justified,  and  that  we  have  oh-  ' 
tained  a clear  proof  that  a noble  architectural 
feature,  however  incongruous  it  may  at  first 
appear,  has  only  to  be  allowed  fair  play  in  order 
to  produce  the  effect  intended  by  its  designer. 
Penned  in  by  the  station  buildings,  the  great 
portal  of  Easton  station  long  looked  like  a 
gigantic  mistake;  but  with  the  vista  recently 
opened,  the  great  gateway  obtained  the  associa- 
tion that  was  needful  to  briog  out  the  meaning 
of  the  design.  No  less  than  the  statue  of  the 
able  and  honourable  man  that  stands  before  it,  it 
may  now  claim  to  be  considered  among  the  chief 
monuments  and  ornaments  of  London. 

Isambard  Brunei,  however,  was  the  first 
to  show  us  that  architecture  and  engineering 
were  twin  sisters,  and  that  they  were  more 
admirable  in  harmony  than  apart.  His  own 
cultivated  taste,  and  his  knowledge  of  Continental 
art,  especially  of  Italian  styles,  enabled  him  to 
give  to  his  stations  the  new  feature  of  the 
verandah  roof.  To  this  he  added  at  Swindon  a 
style  of  decoration  then  very  rare  in  England, 
and  produced  an  arrangementsomewhat  superior  ■ 
in  its  convenience,  and  incomparably  superior  in 
its  effect,  to  the  iron  shed-roofs  of  his  friend  and 
rival,  Stephenson.  For  many  years  the  Great 
Western  Station  at  Paddington  was  merely  a 
mass  of  temporary  wooden  sheds, — much  like 
one  of  those  that  still  hold  a place  at  Reading. 
The  reason  of  this  delay  was  the  fact  that 
Paddington  was  only  regarded,  at  first,  as  a 
temporary  station.  The  Great  Western  and  the 
North-Western  lines  approach  very  near  to  one 
another  at  Wormwood  Scrubs.  It  was  at  one 
time  intended  to  effect  a junction  at  this  point ; 
and  in  obtaining  powers  for  the  Enston-square 
Extension,  before  referred  to,  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  enough  land  to  bring  the  Great  Western 
traffic  alongside  of  their  own  to  the  Euston 
terminus.  It  is  probably  to  the  advantage  of 
the  public  that  this  arrangement  fell  through. 
The  gauge  question,  so  far  aa  memory  serves  us, 
was  the  great  bone  of  contention.  At  all  events 
hy  the  time  that  the  working  drawings  of  the 
Enston  Extension  were  prepared,  in  the  winter 
of  1835-6,  Mr.  Stephenson  only  provided  for  the 
accommodation  of  four  lines  of  4 ft.  in.  gauge 
way  from  Caraden-town  to  the  Euston  terminus. 


More  than  one  project  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  Great  Western  line  from  Paddington  towards 
the  heart  of  London  having  been  arrested  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  expense  which  they  in- 
volved,  Mr.  Brunei  at  last  commenced  the  erec- 
tion, on  what  bad  been  acquired  as  a temporary 
terminus,  of  an  iron  stafion  roof,  which  was  the 
first  attempt  at  the  combination  of  architectural 
effect  with  engineering  utility.  The  Great 
Western  station  still  remains,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  competent  judges,  the  noblest  structure 
of  the  kind  that  we  possess.  In  comfort  for  the 
passengers,  which  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  the  engineer,  as  well  as  of  the  archi- 
tect, it  is  unexcelled,  if  not  altogether  unequalled. 
In  this  respect  it  presents  as  striking  a contrast 
to  the  discomfort  provided  for  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  of  wishing  to  take  tickets  at 
Charing-croBS  or  at  Cannon-street,  ns  do  the 
shapeless  and  enormons  bulks  of  those  two 
statione,  seen  from  without,  to  the  more  arohi- 
tectnral  outline  of  the  Paddington  Station.  It 
is  a marvellous  instance  of  how  much  the  English 
public  will  tolerate,  that  is  afforded  by  the 
ticket  arrangements  at  Charing-cross  and  at 
CannoD-street.  That  the  ticket  issuer  should  be 
snugly  ensconced  in  an  inner  chamber,  provided 
only  with  the  minute  peep-hole  that  we  have 
borrowed  from  the  French  railway  stations,  and 
which  they,  in  their  turn,  borrowed  from  the 
French  bankers,  is  perhaps  not  matter  for  com- 
plaint.  Bat  that  outside  this  pigeon-hole,  in  the 
spot  where  intending  passengers  are  forced  to 
faire  la  queue,  and  wait  their  turn  for  attention, 
should  be  an  open  passage,  swept  by  a fierce 
and  murdorons  blast,  is  a disgrace  to  our  civili- 
sation. Wheu  the  wind  is  northerly,  we  cannot 
heflitateto  say  that  for  a delicate  person, — for 
any  one  liable  to  bronchitis,  to  pulmonary  affec- 
tion, to  catarrh,  — above  all,  for  any  young 
mother  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  to  bo  com- 
pelled to  take  a ticket  at  either  of  these  stations, 
is  an  almost  certain  cause  of  sickness,  and  a 
very  possible  cause  of  death.  Out  of  the 
medical  staff  of  the  metropolis  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  numbers  could  be  summed  up, 
an  appreciable  number  of  practitioners  may  be 
regarded  as  supported  by  this  artificial  and  un- 
necessary cause  of  disease.  Its  protracted  con- 
tinuance is  the  more  unpardonable,  because  a 
simple  screen  would  protect  the  passenger,  with- 
out annoying  any  one.  We  only  wish  that  every 
director,  engineer,  and  manager  connected  with 
all  the  lines  using  either  of  these  terminal 
stations  was  obliged  daily,  and  in  bis  proper 
person,  to  take  a ticket  at  the  ticket-holes  in 
question.  In  that  case  the  evil  would  be 
remedied  within  a week.  We  invite  the  serions 
attention  of  all  concerned  to  the  importance  of 
taking  a simple  and  inexpensive  sanitary  preoau- 
tion,  which,  there  is  little  doubt,  would  save  not 
a few  lives  in  the  course  of  a year. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these 
enormous  and  unsightly  roofs  we  can  see  the 
various  planes  of  movement  now  provided  for 
the  Londoner  in  full  activity.  Highest  in  level 
is  the  viaduct  system  of  the  South-Eastern  and 
its  allied  railways,  giving  its  hand  to  the  South- 
Western  lines  at  Waterloo,  running  on  lofty 
arches,  and  crossing  the  Thames  by  noble 
bridges.  The  ordinary  street  traffic,  approach- 
ing the  level  of  the  rails  in  the  stations  them- 
selves, glides  down  the  descent  towards  the  river, 
passes  under  the  arches  of  the  railway  viaduct, 
and  skirts  the  Thames  on  the  surface  of  the 
Embankment.  Below  this  runs  the  line  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  ; while  the 
broad  surface  of  the  Thames  itself  supplies  a 
fourth  parallel  line  of  transit,  varying  ns  to  its 
level  according  to  the  rise  or  fail  of  the  tide. 
For  gas,  water,  and  sewerage  yet  a fifth  line  of 
level  has  in  some  instances  to  be  taken.  Sir 
John  Rennie,  when  he  threw  a land  arch  over 
Thames  - street,  may  be  said  first  to  have 
inaugurated  this  harmonious  co-ordination  of 
different  planes  of  level  for  the  traffic  of  the 
metropolis.  It  was  a bold  and  happy  idea,  when 
first  started  j and  it  is  one  without  the  develop- 
ment of  whioh  London  would  at  this  moment  be 
simply  impassable. 

With  all  this  costly  and  admirable  provision 
for  the  facilitation  of  the  daily  intercourse  of 
London,  the  tendency  to  agglomerate,  to  mass, 
and  to  crowd  together,  becomes  jearly  more 
powerful.  The  more  accessible  the  heart  of 
buHineRS,  or  of  fashion,  or  of  any  of  the  other 
elements  of  whioh  London  is  the  centre,  is  made, 
the  more  precious  does  every  foot  of  grouiid 
become.  The  reclamation  of  the  37  acres  saved 
from  the  river-batik  and  mud  by  tie  6,640  ft.  of 
Northern  Embankment  of  the  Thames,  which 
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cost  3951,  per  yard  ran,  amounted  to  23,4001. 
per  acre.  But  in  July,  1872,  the  site  of  St. 
Mildred’s  Church,  in  the  Poultry,  was  sold  for 
the  sum  of  46,105Z.,  being  upwards  of  20Z.  per  foot 
Buporfioial.  No  wonder,  then,  that  wherever  we 
see  new  buildings  going  on  in  London,  we  find 
floor  rising  above  floor.  We  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  stage  of  rearing  that  multitude  of  towers 
which  characterised  the  ilediasval  cities  of  Italy, 
but  we  are  certainly  tending  that  way.  One  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  increasing  value  of  area  is  driving  the  arohi- 
tect  to  develop  the  castellated,  or  at  all  events 
the  towering,  form  of  building,  may  be  seen  by 
a glance  over  the  still  open  area  of  the  Green 
Park.  Spires  and  towers  of  churches  no  longer 
rise  in  solitary  beauty  towards  heaven.  Their 
moat  aspiring  companion,  from  this  point  of 
view,  is  the  great  hotel  at  the  Victoria  Station, 
which  shows  a lofty  castellated  outline  almost 
recalling  to  the  memory  that  of  the  old  palace  of 
the  Popes  at  Avignon. 

This  gradual  rise,  story  after  story,  of  public 
buildings,  emulated  as  it  is,  in  some  instances, 
by  the  builders  of  private  houses,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  question,  which  has  attracted 
of  late  much  attention  (both  in  our  own  columns 
and  elsewhere)  of  the  construction  of  private 
houses  of  more  massive  and  solid  strncture  than 
our  aotual  wont,  and  in  which  the  division  of 
ownership,  or  at  least  of  occupancy,  shall  be  in 
horizontal  rather  than  in  vertical  planes.  We 
have  no  hesitation  is  confessing  that  our  feelings, 
and  to  some  extent  our  judgment,  have  long 
militated  against  this  suggested  change.  Neither 
are  we  of  opinion  that  certain  well-known  efforts 
to  introduce  into  London  the  system  of  flats  have 
altogether  tended  to  remove  our  objections.  But 
it  is  imposible  to  close  the  eyes  to  a march  of 
events  such  as  we  have  attempted  to  sketch. 
For  a long  time  the  sturdy  sense  of  independence 
which  found  expression  in  the  well-known  phrase 
“ Every  Englishman’s  house  is  his  castle,”  has 
kept  the  great  bulk  of  oar  London  population  in 
three  or  four  story  houses,  while  our  neighbours 
in  Paris,  with  a population  of  1,851,800,  against 
the  3,254,260  of  London,  have  long  ago  ascended 
au  huitidme.  As  far,  however,  as  either  inde- 
pendenoe  or  actual  defensibility  of  a private 
residence  goes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a lofty 
and  solid  struocure,  arranged  in  separate  floors, 
is  fully  equal  to  a nest  of  small  low  bouses. 
The  points  wbiob  seem  to  claim  the  most  serious 
attention,  as  tending  to  determine,  not  our 
opinions,  but  the  course  of  building  operations 
in  the  future,  are  mainly  three, — these  are,  the 
sanitary  question,  the  question  of  quiet  and 
freedom  from  disturbance,  and  the  question  of 
accessibility. 

It  will  not  be  possible  in  the  few  lines  for  which 
we  have  space,  to  exhaust  these  three  separate 
branches  of  inquiry.  Still  we  may  be  permitted 
to  glance  at  them.  As  to  the  sanitary  question, 
no  doubt  anything  that  tends  to  bring  more  resi- 
dents on  to  an  acre  of  ground  tends,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  raise  the  death-rate.  At  the 
same  time  the  facte  which  we  have  recently  cited 
(p.  424,  ante)  amply  prove  that  it  is  rather  the 
crowding  of  many  persona  into  rooms,  or  into 
cubical  space,  than  their  actual  numbers  per 
acre  of  ground,  that  is  the  real  source  of  danger. 
No  doubt  it  is  desirable  to  have,  for  sanitary 
purposes,  as  few  persons  resident  on  an  acre  as 
may  well  be.  No  doubt  the  old  rule  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time,  that  every  new  cottage  should 
be  surrounded  by  four  acres  of  ground  was 
charming,  from  one  point  of  view.  But  the 
millennium  has  not  yet  begun.  Oar  best  advice 
will  not  deter  people  from  crowding.  If  the 
houses  are  low,  small,  and  paltry,  they  will  still, 
in  certain  situations,  be  densely  packed.  By 
giving  better  accommodation  we  may,  it  is  true, 
make  room  for  a few  more  residents  per  acre. 
But  we  shall  at  the  same  time  give  more  cubical 
space  to  every  resident  j and  thus  the  good  that 
will  be  effected  by  a more  palatial  style  of  build, 
ing  (for  which  only  the  system  of  flats  will  allow 
us  to  pay)  will  far  overbalance  the  attendant 
evil,  serious  though  the  latter  must  be  admitted 
to  be. 

As  to  quiet,  it  is  essentially  a question  for  the 
architect.  Those  persons  who,  being  themselves 
of  a nervous  temperament,  happen  to  live  between 
two  neighbours  of  strong  musical  tastes,  and  whose 
ears  are  tortured  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night  by 
remorseless  pianos,  which,  through  the  readily, 
conducting  partition  walls,  sound  always  out  of 
tune,  out  of  time,  out  of  reason,  and  become 
simply  intolerable  nuisances  and  torments,  would 
gladly  compound,  in  many  instances,  for  the 
patter  of  children’s  feet  overhead,  even  if  that 
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patter  seems  to  them  to  be  ponnding.  By  ade- 
quate  care,  we  think  that  noise  may  be,  and 
probably  will  be  better,  arrested  by  horizontal 
partitions  than  by  vertical ; at  all  events,  by  that 
kind  of  horizontal  partition  which  is  proper  for 
the  style  of  building  under  disoussion,  than  by 
that  kind  of  vertical  partition  which  actually  pre- 
vails,  as  a rule,  in  London.  As  to  quiet,  there, 
fore — provided  always  that  competent  architects 
be  consulted — we  think  the  balance  will  not  turn 
against  the  separate  floors. 

As  to  accessibility,  we  must  take  advice  from 
actual  experience.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
use  of  the  hydraulic  lift  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  applicability  as  an 
immense  saving  of  human  labour.  It  is  true 
that  Boienoe  informs  us  that  in  no  way  can  a 
man  perform  so  much  labour  as  by  walking  up. 
stairs.  If  his  weight  be  used  as  a counterpoise, 
he  can  raise,  we  think,  four  times  as  mnch  weight 
to  a given  height  in  this  as  in  any  other  manner. 
Bata  certain  concentration  of  duty  is  necessary 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  mechanical 
power.  In  a great  house,  and  great  household, 
one  or  more  lifts  may  be  advantageously  em. 
ployed.  In  a small  household  the  economy  of 
labour  will  not  be  so  apparent ; and  yet  it  may 
be  much  needed.  If,  then,  this  economy  be 
effected,  not  by  repeated  liftings  of  eaoh  indi- 
vidnal  of  a family  from  floor  to  floor  throughout 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  but 
by  once  or  twice  lifting  each  member  of  the 
household  to  the  plane  on  which  he  passes  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day,  free  from  any  up  and 
down  stairs  work  at  all,  it  is  evident  that  the 
saving  of  personal  fatigue  will  be  very  great. 
At  a time  when  it  is  becoming  daily  more  and 
more  difficult  to  secure  that  personal  service  on 
which  we  have  become  perhaps  too  dependent,  this 
consideration  has  very  great  weight.  In  some 
of  the  large  blocks  of  buildings  in  the  United 
States,  as  many  as  three  lifts  are  sometimes  to 
be  found.  We  cannot  bat  think  that  for  flats  of 
a moderate  size,  a central  lift,  with  rising  and 
falling  motions  to  counterbalance  one  another, 
oommunioating  by  speaking-tubes  between  the 
porter  and  every  floor,  and,  if  preferred,  with  a 
staircase  running  round  the  lift  turret  for  use  in 
case  of  need  or  of  preference,  would  soon  become, 
not  only  an  admissible,  but  a favourite  mode 
of  ingress  and  egress  to  our  dwellings.  As  far, 
then,  as  we  have  bad  space  to  enter  into 
detail,  we  think  that  neither  sanitary  considera- 
tions, love  of  quiet,  nor  fatigue  in  ascending  to 
considerable  height,  are  likely  to  deter  occupants 
from  availing  themselves  of  accommodation  of 
the  nature  contemplated. 


ON  STYLE  AND  PROPORTION  IN  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTDRE* 

I WISH  to  call  your  atteution  to  the  general 
want  of  pure  style,  and  its  concomitant  quality, 
correct  proportion,  in  Gothic  architeotore  as  at 
present  practised,  defects  which  seem  to  me  to 
arise  either  from  a mistake  about  true  principles, 
or  from  a want  of  leisure  to  carry  them  out.  No 
doubt  there  are  some  among  you  who  feel  in- 
clined to  exclaim,  ‘‘Were  not  the  true  principles 
of  Gothic  architecture  discovered  years  ago, 
and  enunciated  by  Pugin  and  others?  Have 
they  not  been  acted  upon  ever  since  ? Have  we 
not  developed  the  capabilities  of  the  style,  and 
made  immense  progress  in  it  ? Has  it  not,  in 
fact,  become  the  fashionable  stylo  of  the  day, 
and  been  adopted  most  successfully  in  our 
public  buildings?”  To  this  I would  reply  by 
endeavouring  to  show  that  for  the  most 
part  there  is  a misconception  about  true  prin. 
ciples,  and  that  if  there  has  been  a movement  at 
all  in  the  art  it  has  been  retrograde  instead  of 
progressive.  It  is  true  that  we  possess  innu- 
merable buildings  in  various  styles  of  so-called 
Gothic.  We  have,  for  instance,  International 
Gothic,  a jumble  of  English,  French,  and  Italian 
details,  for  our  places  of  worship.  We  have 
Victorian  Gothic,  the  chief  characteristics  of 
which  are  granite  columns,  cabbage-leaf  capitals, 
arches  and  mouldings  of  all  imaginable  forms, 
for  our  olubbouses,  theatres,  and  music-halls ; we 
have  Builders'  Gothic,  with  its  thin  clustered 
columns,  dog-tooth  and  other  ornaments,  for  our 
shop-fronts  and  warehouses;  we  have  Engineers' 
Gothic,  with  its  oast-iron  columns  and  wrought- 
iroD  groining,  for  our  railway  stations  and  bridges, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum, — that  is  to  say,  we  have 
been  driven  by  the  fickle  breeze  of  fashion  into 
the  turgid  sea  of  eclecticism,  because  we  have 
abandoned  the  sbaet-anohor  of  true  principles. 

• By  Mr.  K.  Popplewell  Pullan.  Read  at  a meeting  of , 
the  Architectural  Aseociation  on  Friday,  the  5ch  iust. 


Let  us  briefly  consider  what  the  guiding 
principles  of  modern  Gothic  should  be.  It  has 
been  asserted  with  truth  that  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Medimval  architects  worked  was,  to 
employ  the  best  construction  which  the  materials 
at  their  disposal  allowed,  and  to  decorate  the  con- 
structive forms  in  the  most  appropriate  manner. 
This,  in  the  abstract,  is  the  principle  of  all  good 
architecture,  at  all  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
art  5 for  what  is  architecture  but  the  art,  or 
rather  the  soienoe,  of  building  in  the  best  manner 
with  the  best  materials  ? Thus  there  is,  or  should 
be,  a sort  of  architecture  most  suitable  for  iron, 
another  for  wood,  another  for  oonorete,  another 
for  brick  and  marble;  but  these  are  independent 
of  what  we  term  the  styles, — that  is  to  say,  of 
Greek,  Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic,  which  are 
imitations  of  the  buildings  of  different  nations 
and  ages.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  employ  these 
a new  principle,  the  imitative,  steps  in.  When 
they  are  used,  architecture  becomes  an  imitative 
or  fine  art.  Now  no  one  will  contend  that 
Gothic  pure  is  the  best  suited  for  all  the  multi- 
farious requirements  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
large  public  edifices  of  this  gloomy  city  we  require 
as  much  light  and  air  as  possible ; and  roofs 
of  immense  span  which  cannot  be  obtained  if 
we  use  only  the  lancet  windows,  groined  roofs, 
small  openings,  mullions  and  transoms  of  any 
pure  Gothic  style.  If  a Mediaeval  architect  were 
living  now,  and  had  to  design  a railway  station, 
acting  on  the  principle  I have  just  mentioned, 
he  would  put  aside  his  former  notions  and  adopt 
cast-iron  construction  and  elliptical  roofs  in  place 
of  lancet  windows  and  stone  vaulting.  Thus 
Gothic  architecture  is  purely  an  imitative  art, 
suitable  only  for  churohea,  dwelling-houses,  and 
smaller  edifices.  If  employed  in  large  public 
buildings  it  has  to  be  tortured  and  twisted  into 
all  sorts  of  oonceivableforms  to  adapt  it  to  modern 
requirements,  unless  we  are  content  to  forego 
the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  day,  and  to  sacrifice 
some  of  our  oomtorta  and  luxuries  for  the  sake 
of  making  our  edifices  fine  works  of  art,  and 
this  sacrifioe  is  often  made  and  worth  making. 
In  all  imitative  art  it  is  the  object  of  the  artist 
to  render  exactly  the  character  of  the  subject  ho 
imitates  ; for  instance,  when  a painter  copies  a 
flower,  he  studies  the  twirl  of  the  stem  and  the 
droop  of  the  leaves,  in  such  a manner  that  he  can 
at  will  reproduce  a group  of  similar  flowers,  all 
possessing  the  oharaoteristics  of  the  original 
model.  He  does  not  attempt  to  improve  upon 
nature  by  imparting  the  rigidity  of  the  thistle 
to  the  leaf  of  the  rose  or  lily  of  the  valley,  or  by 
joining  oak  leaves  to  the  flower  of  the  crocus.  So 
the  architect,  when  about  to  design  a ohnroh  in 
the  style  of  a certain  period,  should  study  the 
characteristics  of  the  buildings  of  that  period 
until  he  becomes  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  that  style,  and  able  to  reproduce  with- 
out  actual  copyism.  He  should  not,  any  more 
than  the  painter,  endeavour  to  improve  upon  his 
models  by  engrafting  the  full- blown  Perpendicular 

on  to  the  budding  Early  English  for  the  sake  of 
a little  variety.  I have  tried  to  prove  that  the 
principle  of  the  Mediseval  architects  i.s  not  that 
of  our  Gothic;  that  theirs  was  scientific,  ours 
should  be  artistic.  If  we  persist  in  using  Gothic 
forms  of  all  dates  and  styles,  and  picturesque 
bits  of  our  own  invention  in  the  same  building, 
together  with  Italian  proportions,  let  us  be  fair 
and  call  our  architeotore  by  the  right  name, — 
the  Pseudo-False  Gothic,  or,  what  it  might  be 
more  properly  called,  the  Eclectic  style.  This 
may  seem  to  some  of  you  a rather  narrow  view 
to  take  of  the  noble  art  of  architecture,  to  fetter  it 
by  confining  it  to  some  of  the  numerous  styles 
or  schools.  But  it  is  quite  the  reverse : it  is 
simply  bringing  common  sense  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  liberating  us  from  the  tyranny  of  schools. 
Common  sense  teaches  us  to  build  in  the  manner 
best  suited  foi'  the  object  in  view.  For  instance, 
pure  Greek  architecture  is  only  fitted  for  a 
limited  sorb  of  building,  where  skylight  aud 
but  few  external  opeoinga  are  required,  such  as 
museums,  picture  galleries,  porticoes,  aud  such 
like,  which  can  be  designed  without  any  sacrifice 
of  the  character  of  pure  Greek  architecture ; 
Roman  and  its  adaptation  in  Italian  and  Re- 
naissance, as  practised,  for  instance,  in  Venice, 
is  adapted  for  palaces,  clubs,  warehouses,  &c,; 
Gothic  for  churches,  colleges,  country  and  town 
houses,  and  so  forth.  So  that,  if  guided  by 
common  sense,  we  should  select  that  style  which 
will  be  most  appropriate  to  the  end  in  view.  But 
there  have  arisen  of  late  years  stmetures  to 
which  none  of  these  are  applicable, — Railway 
stations,  Crystal  Palaces,  shop-fronts,  aquaria, 
and  rinks.  Do  not  let  us  caricature  any  of  the 
known  styles  by  adapting  them  to  these  pur. 
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poses.  What  would  yoa  think  of  the  taste  of  the 
man  who  designed  a rink  in  the  ecolesiastical 
style  ? Surely  there  is  suffioient  invention  left 
us  to  enable  ns  to  put  together  onr  materials  in 
an  ornamental  manner  j to  invent  a style  which 
shall  not  be  a monstrous  combination  of  all  the 
known  modes  of  ornamentation,  of  which  the 
principles  are  utterly  opposed  to  one  another. 
Though  saflaoieotly  eclectic  in  taste  to  admire 
any  building  that  has  the  true  character  of  any 
known  style,  except  the  hybrid  Elizabethan,  or 
that  negation  of  style  known  by  the  name  of 
“another  good  queen,”  as  a work  of  art  evi- 
denoing  skill  and  talent  in  the  designer,  I am 
bitterly  opposed  to  that  eoleotioism  which  pre- 
vails  in  many  of  our  large  public  buildings,  and 
which  is  the  architectural  vice  of  the  age,  and 
take  every  opportunity  of  protesting  against  it, 
especially  when  it  usurps  the  rank  and  title  of 
Gothic  ; for  Gothic  is  our  sole  national  and  sole 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  iaouronlyuatioual 
style,  because  no  other  style  worth  the  name  has 
ever  been  developed  in  England;  it  is  our  only 
ecolesiaatical  style,  since  it  is  acknowledged  on 
all  sides,  even  by  those  who  have  no  affection 
for  the  word  “ eoclesia,”  that  it  is  the  most 
appropriate  for  places  of  worship;  it  is,  in  fact, 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  worship, 
because  it  is  the  style  of  the  noble  cathedrals, 
abbeys,  and  parish  churches  which  adorn  our 
native  land.  Let  us,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
keep  it  from  degradation. 

It  may  be  asked,  To  what  purpose  is  all  this 
protestation  ? Arc  not  our  churches  and  other 
Gothic  buildings  sufficiently  pure  to  satisfy 
critics,  and  have  we  nob  to  deal  with  a public 
uninformed  in  art  matters,  which  does  not 
require  the  extreme  severity  which  you  advocate  ? 
Is  it  true  that  critics  are  easily  satisfied  now-a- 
days,  but  outside  the  profession  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  qualified  to  be  a critic.  It  is,  however, 
no  less  true  that  there  are  but  few  churches  in 
London  that  are  perfectly  pure  in  style,  and 
that  would  stand  the  test  of  a proper  criticism,  in 
which  all  the  details  are  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  style.  This  you  can  prove  your- 
selves if  yon  will  take  Kickman,  the  Glossary, 
or  some  other  handbook  with  you  on  the  occasion 
of  the  periodical  visits  of  the  Association  to  the 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis.  Criticise 
contemporary  works  and  take  notes  : you  will  find 
the  custom  immensely  useful  in  future  practice. 
The  result  will  be  that  you  will  fiud  in  many 
churches  anachronisms  such  as  these, — lancet 
windows,  plate  tracery,  and  flowing  tracery  side 
by  side;  four.centred  arches  and  geometrical 
tracery  in  others ; detached  colonnettes  and 
columns  in  Third  Pointed  buildings,  and  mouldings 
of  all  periods  intermingled  ; and  should  you  find 
the  details  correct  you  will  frequently  find  the 
proportions  deficient,  for  it  must  bo  remembered 
that  each  style  bad  a characteristic  proportion, 
and  that  it  is  as  erroneous  to  build  an  Early 
English  on  the  proportions  of  a Perpendicular 
church  as  it  is  to  place  a lancet  and  a Late  Per- 
pendicular window  in  juxtaposition.  But  more 
about  proportions  presently.  It  is  true  that 
you  have  to  deal  with  a public  utterly  uninformed 
on  the  subject  of  Gothic  architecture,  or  we 
should  not  see  our  cathedrals,  colleges,  and 
parish  churches  ruined  by  incorrect  restorations. 
But  the  public  will  soon  become  more  en- 
lightened on  such  matters.  Before  long  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  rudiments  of  architectural  criticism 
will  be  taught  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  then 
woe  be  to  the  man  who  palms  off  an  eclectic  for 
a true  Gothic  building.  Let  us  not  descend  to 
the  low  level  of  public  taste,  but  endeavour  to 
improve  it.  Let  us  put  perfection  before  ns,  so 
that  we  may  at  least  attain  to  some  excellence. 
It  is  for  you,  the  architects  of  the  future,  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things.  The  older  members 
of  the  profession  have,  for  the  most  part,  got 
into  grooves  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  oust 
them.  But  youhave  great  opportunities.  Your 
happy  idea  of  studying  the  churches  of  Prance, 
under  the  guidance  of  a distingnished  archaeo- 
logist, has  enabled  you  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  Norman  style  from  its  birth  in  the  orypt  of 
Bayeiix  to  its  culmination  in  the  spires  of 
St.  Etienne  at  Caen  ; to  mark  the  influence  of 
the  East  in  the  domes  of  Angouleme  and  its 
neighbouring  churobes.  Elsewhere  you  have  seen 
the  full  development  of  the  best  period  of  art,  as 
at  Amiens,  Laon,  and  Rheims;  and  you  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  study  the  influence  of  olassical 
models  at  Toulouse,  Arles,  and  Aiitun.  Thns 
you  have  studied  style  in  the  best  school, 
therefore  it  will  be  the  less  excusable  if  you  join 
tbeeolecticsandmix  all  the  stylestogether.  Early 
French  Gothic  is  suited  for  our  churches  on 


account  of  the  simple  beauty  of  its  mouldings; 
and  it  has  been  used  with  success  by  some  of  our 
beat  church  arebiteots.  Employ  that  if  you  will, 
or  even  Italian  Gothic  (though  that  is  inferior), 
but  do  not  mix  English,  French,  and  Italian  to- 
gether,  and  call  the  composition  good  Gothic 
architecture.  Now  I ask  all  those  amongst  you 
who  have  boon  struck  by  the  fitness  and  beauty 
of  these  grand  French  churches,  and  who  are,  in 
some  degree,  possessed  with  a love  and  admira- 
tion for  Gothic  art,  to  join  me  in  protesting 
against  eclecticism,  and  to  combine  to  forma 
Purist  school  of  Gothic  architecture.  I have 
heard  a Purist  school  spoken  of,  but  if  it  exists, 
where  are  its  works  ? where  its  professors  ? 
where  its  writings  ? and  whera  its  scholars  ? 
In  a pamphlet  published  a few  years  aso  I re- 
marked that  if  “ VVebb,  Glynne,  Willis,  Whewell, 
Williams,  Parker,  Bloxam,  and  others  were  to 
have  combined  for  the  advancement  of  correct 
architecture,  the  Purist  school  (which  they 
would  have  formed)  would  have  triumphed,  and 
our  churches,  instead  of  being  miitnres  of  all 
things  rich  and  rare,  would  have  been  barmonions 
compositions,  recalling  the  best  productions  of  the 
Middle  Ages.”  But  it  is  too  late  for  this  combina- 
tion now.  Some  of  these  eminent  men  have  passed 
off  the  stage  of  life.  There  was  also  a chance  of 
forming  such  a school  when  the  Ecolesiological 
Society  existed,  as  it  constantly  held  the  whip 
over  offending  architects,  and  tried  hard  to  keep 
them  in  the  right  path,  bub  it  died  before  its 
work  was  completed,  and  we  have  lapsed  into 
the  errors  it  exposed.  But  you,  for  the  most 
part,  have  life  before  you ; you  have  opportu- 
nities for  educating  your  taste  which  others 
have  not  had ; you  have  seen  buildings  and 
books  which  your  predecessors  have  not  seen. 
I know  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  design  in 
correct  style  than  in  the  haphazard  manner,  as 
it  requires  some  years  of  study  and  observation 
to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  Gothic  feeling, 
and,  moreover,  a passion  for  that  kii  d of  art. 
If  any  one  here  has  such  a passion,  let  him 
nonriah  it,  although  it  is  opposed  to  the  restless 
utilitarian  spirit  of  the  day.  This  reminds  me 
of  what  I said  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture, — 
that  sometimes  those  who  understood  true 
principles  had  not  leisure  to  carry  them  out. 

We  live  too  fast  for  the  patient  perfecting  of 
fine  art  architecture.  We,  for  the  most  part, 
manufacture  our  churches.  Those  about  to  build 
a place  of  worship  generally  go  to  the  firm  most 
in  vogue.  Acting  in  the  true  commercial  spirit 
of  the  age,  they  naturally  wish  to  get  as  much 
prayer  aud  praise  out  of  the  smallest  possible 
space,  at  the  smallest  possible  cost ; they  inspect 
the  stock  patterns,  select  their  style  for  their 
price,  possibly  bargain  that  a little  more  orna- 
ment  may  be  thrown  into  the  bargain,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  are  presented  with  “a  neat 
thing  in  chnrohes”  at  a reasonable  price  per 
sitting,  and  the  job  is  done.  Or  should  they  by 
any  chance  go  to  an  architect  who  possesses  a 
certain  amount  of  talent  and  originality,  and 
who  ventures  to  exercise  his  judgment  in  the 
choir  subjects  for  decoration, — statues,  for  in- 
stance,— they  pounce  down  upon  him,  and 
declare  they  will  have  nothing  more  nor  loss 
than  is  in  the  bond.  The  Mediasval  bnilders  did 
not  aot  in  this  commercial  spirit;  they  erected 
churches  which  in  some  way  corresponded  with 
the  wealth  of  their  community  or  the  size  of 
their  town.  They  did  nob  stint  the  congregation 
as  to  apace ; they  did  not  feel  much  concern  if 
there  was  praying-room  for  a few  hundred  more 
than  the  inhabitants.  They  burnt  with  a noble 
ambition  to  erect  temples  worthy  of  their  destina- 
tion,  trusting  that  if  they  oould  not  finish  them 
their  successors  would  do  so.  It  is  no  disgrace 
to  their  memory  if  they  were  often  too  sanguine 
in  this  respect,  and  if  they  commenced  oathe- 
drals  which  their  successors  could  not  finish. 
To  us  it  is  a matter  of  congratulation  j for  it  is 
to  this  ambition  that  we  are  indebted  for  those 
colossal  fragments  of  Mediaeval  architecture 
which  tower  above  the  mean  buildings  of  modern 
times  in  many  Continental  cities  ; such  are  the 
choir  of  Beauvais,  the  solitary  spire  of  Strasbourg, 
the  giant  tower  of  Meohlin, — grand  monuments  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age  which  produced  them. 

I cannot  advise,  however,  an  exact  imitation  of 
this  spirit.  It  would  not  answer  if  you  were  to 
overshoot  the  mark  and  leave  your  churches 
unfinished  in  order  that  others  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  completing  them;  you  would 
inevitably  be  considered  mad,  and  would  lose 
your  practice;  bub  what  I would  advise  is  a 
careful  study  of  tbe  spirit  of  the  style  they 
practised,  and  an  imitation  of  it  down  to  the 
smnlleBb  details,  and  especially  of  the  propor- 


tions which  obaraoterise  the  building  of  each 
successive  period. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  the 
lecture — Geometrical  Proportion.  Many  archi- 
tacts  belonging  to  the  so-called  Gothic  school 
scout  the  idea  of  proportion  altogether.  They 
say  that  it  is  useless  to  design  a building  ou 
paper  according  to  strict  geometrical  rules,  as  the 
foreshortening  in  perspective  and  the  difference 
of  planes  will  destroy  the  proportion  in  execu- 
tion. But,  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  Greek 
and  Roman  buildings  are  equally  satisfactory  to 
the  oye  in  drawing  and  in  execution.  We  may 
depend  upon  it  there  is  no  good  architecture 
without  good  proportion,  for  without  proper 
proportion  architecture  is  merely  indifferent 
building.  I am  convinced  that  all  the  best 
buildings  of  the  best  Gothic  period,  such  as 
Sainte  Chapelle,  Amiens,  and  the  Cathedral  of 
Lausanne,  were  designed  on  certain  principles  of 
proportion,  and  have  ascertained  that  this  was 
the  case  as  to  the  latter  building  by  measure- 
ment. This  fact  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  emia‘'nt  architects  and  writers  on  archi. 
tecture.  The  first  to  call  attention  to  it  was 
Cesar  Cesariano,  the  translator  of  Vitruvius, 
who  proves  clearly  that  Milan  Cathedral  whs 
designed  on  the  lines  ofa  combination  of  squares 
and  triangles. 

This  idea  was  developed  by  Kerriok  in  a paper 
in  tbe  19th  volume  of  “ Archjeologia,”  who  ap- 
plied the  form  of  the  vesica  piscis  to  manyancienb 
examples  with  great  Bueoese, — to  the  plans  of 
Bath  Abbey  Church  ; Croyland,  Lincoln,  Here- 
ford, and  other  cathedrals  and  churches.  Haw- 
kins, in  his  book  on  Gothic  Architecture — 
published  in  1813 — recapitulated  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  system  of  proportion.  Professor 
Cockerel],  in  a paper  read  at  the  Winchester 
meeting  of  the  Archreological  Institute,  showed 
that  the  vesica  gave  William  of  Wykehara  the 
guiding  lines  for  the  plans  of  his  chapels  at 
Winchester;  All  Souls',  New  College,  and  Mag. 
dalen,  Oxford ; but  he  found  that  the  equi. 
lateral  triangle  did  not  apply  to  the  sections  of 
all  these  chapels.  In  the  7th  volume  of  the  same 
Institute  there  is  a valuable  paper  by  Mr. 
Penrose  on  the  proportions  of  Lincoln  Cathedial, 
which  he  proves  to  have  been  originally  designed 
on  the  system  of  squares  called  pareqtiadraio. 
ButViollet-le-Duo  in  his  Essay  shows  conclusively 
that  triangles  of  various  forms  characterise 
generally  the  buildings  of  successive  periods. 
In  the  round-arched  styles,  the  rectangle  was 
used  5 in  Early  Pointed,  what  he  terms  the 
Egyptian  one,  in  which  a perpendicular  line 
drawn  from  the  apex  equals  2^  parts  to  4 parts 
of  the  base;  in  later  periods  the  equilateral 
triangle  together  wi^h  the  Egyptian.  He 
applies  his  system  to  many  of  the  chinches  ho 
had  opportunities  of  measuring  when  engaged 
in  the  work  of  restoration.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Semin,  at  Toulouse,  a noble  Romanesque 
edifice,  with  double  aisles,  the  interior  of  which 
strikes  everyone  who  enters  it,  on  account  of  its 
fine  proportions,  he  found  that  on  dividing  the 
ground-line  into  forty  parts,  five  of  them  gave 
the  half  width  of  the  nave,  two  the  thickness  of 
tbe  pier,  fonr  the  width  of  the  inner  aisle,  two 
tbe  tbiokness  of  the  second  pier,  four  the  width 
of  the  outer  aisle,  t-^o  the  thicikness  of  the  wall, 
and  one  the  projection  of  the  but  tress.  An  Egyptian 
triangle  springing  from  the  outer  base-line 
gives  the  springing  of  the  vault  of  the  nave,  and 
the  abacus  of  tbe  arches  of  the  aisle.  An  equi- 
lateral  triangle,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
piers  of  the  arch,  meets  this  in  the  centre  of  the 
arch  aud  gives  the  length  of  the  nave  arches. 
In  the  Sainte  Chapelle  be  shows  that  two  equi- 
laterals  give  the  slope  of  the  arch  over  the 
windows;  another  based  on  the  window-sill 
gives  the  springing  of  the  groins ; and  that 
others  govern  the  entire  composition  internally 
and  externally.  He  applies  the  same  principle 
to  Amiens,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  and  Boiirges 
Cathedral,  which  latter  he  asserts  was  designed 
upon  the  lines  of  rectangles,  and  that  this  pro. 
portion  was  here  adduced  from  Romanesque 
traditions,  which  prevailed  for  a longer  period  in 
that  part  than  elsewhere  in  France.  Whether  he 
be  correct  in  all  the  details  of  his  system,  does 
not  affect  the  fact  which  he  has  established,  viz,, 
that  all  the  best  buildings  were  designed  upon 
certain  principles  of  geometrical  propfirtion. 
Even  if  this  fact  itself  were  doubtful,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  design  on  geometrical 
lines;  for  not  only  should  we  produce  results 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  we  should  find  the 
whole  process  of  designing  made  easy,  if  by 
drawing  a seriesof  equilateral  or  other  triangles  wo 
obtained  fixed  puinls  for  the  pobitions  of  doorr, 
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wirdows,  vaulting,  and  bo  on.  In  this  manner 
even  those  who  have  no  eye  for  proportion  conld 
prodnoe  excellent  designs  if  they  were  masters 
of  detail.  In  order  to  show  you  how  this 
system  may  be  applied,  I must  have  recourse 
to  a design  in  which  it  is  thoroughly  carried  out. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago, — ten  years  before 
Viollet-le-Dno’s  Essay  was  published, — I had 
occasion  to  make  a design  for  a cathedral  in  the 
French  style  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
oentnry,  the  period  in  which  the  Sainte  Cbapelle 
was  designed  (the  building  of  it  was  commenced 
in  1250).  My  first  object  was  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  leading  proportions  in  buildings  of  that 
period.  All  the  systems  which  I have  described 
have  reference  to  wbat  may  be  called  the  occult 
proportions, — tbatis.totheangles  upon  which  the 
constrnotion  was  based.  I call  them  occult  pro- 
portions  because,  supposing  a building  were 
designed  upon  eqaiiateral  triangles,  the  bases 
of  which  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
vision  of  the  spectator,  the  beauty  of  form 
afforded  by  the  triangle  would  not  be  perceptible, 
ily  wish  was  to  ascertain  the  visible  proportion, 
Buoh  as  the  height  of  the  nave  or  the  aisles  in 
relation  to  their  breadth.  On  comparing  the 
sections  of  contemporary  buildings,  such  as 
Sainte  Cbapelle,  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
Amiens,  &c.,  I noticed  the  prevalence  of  a cer- 
tain  triangle,  which  seemed  to  afford  governing 
lines  for  the  whole;  it  is  shown  on  the  seo- 
tionp  which  I have  prepared.  In  that  of  the 
Sainte  Cbapelle,  one  triangle  of  this  description 
embraces  the  two  lower  sides  of  the  wall  spring- 
ing from  the  centre,  and  the  apex  of  the  main 
rib.  In  Amiens,  two  similar  triangles  give  the 
height  and  width  of  the  nave.  In  the  section  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  which  I have  had  en- 
larged for  the  purpose,  you  see  the  applica- 
tion of  similar  triangles.  In  this  case  the  base 
is  on  the  gronnd,  not  above  the  lines  of  bases, 
as  in  Vinllet-le-Duc’s  theory.  Having  thus 
discovered  what  I call  the  generating  triangle,  I 
applied  it  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  drawings. 
To  refer  to  the  plan.  The  width  of  the  nave 
being  given,  two  triangles,  baaed  on  the  centre 
line  of  the  wall,  give  the  extent  of  the  transepts, 
and  a third,  the  centre  of  the  ehevet  of  the  Lady 
Chapel;  another  on  the  aisle  wall  gives  the 
projection  of  the  baptistery ; two  others  the 
length  of  the  nave  between  the  baptistery  and 
transepts;  their  points  of  intersection  the  centres 
of  the  columns.  The  column  being  made  of 
suitable  size,  similar  triangles  give  the  position 
of  the  vaulting  shafts.  The  projections  of  the 
buttresses  and  minor  details  are  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner.  lo  the  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal section  the  same  sort  of  triangulation 
governs  the  whole.  The  east  elevation  affords  a 
complete  illustration  of  my  system.  I applied 
the  same  system  to  every  detail,  and  to  all  the 
furniture  of  the  edifice. 

Wbat  I have  endeavoured  to  show  is  that,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  triangulation 
throughout  the  whole  boilding,  a beauty  and 
unity  of  proportion  can  be  attained  which  can 
be  produced  in  no  other  way.  Whether  the  re- 
sult is  satisfactory  to  the  eye  in  this  particular 
instance  I must  leave  you  to  decide.  As  it  is 
difficult  to  illustrate  such  a subject  by  ordinary 
lecture  drawings,  I have  had  a series  of  trans- 
parenoies  made  to  exhibit  the  general  proper- 
tions  of  each  part  of  the  building,  and  though 
this  will  not  give  the  details  very  clearly,  they 
will,  I think,  show  well  the  outlines  and  forms 
of  the  processes.  The  system  can  be  applied  to 
small  as  well  as  to  large  buildings,  and  as  I 
approved  of  it  in  the  case  of  this  cathedral,  even 
to  the  simplest  piece  of  furniture,  I am  con- 
vinced that,  if  you  try  it,  you  will  find  that  you 
will  make  far  more  satisfactory  progress  than 
those  who  design  in  a hap-hazard  undecided 
manner,  by  what  VioUet-le-Duo  terms  a series  of 
tdtonnements,  however  picturesque  some  parts  of 
their  designs  may  be.  In  conclusion,  I can  only 
express  a hope  that  some  amongst  you  at  least 
have  been  converted  to  the  belief  that  pure  style 
and  correct  proportion  are  essential  to  perfect 
Gothic  aichiteclure. 


Brighton  Improvements.  — The  General 
Purpores  Commitcee  of  the  Corporation  of 
Brigiiton  have  appointed  a committee,  oonsiat- 
ing  of  the  Mayor  (chairman),  Aldermeu  Cox, 
Ireland,  and  Peeves,  and  Councillor  Payne,  to 
consider  the  offer  made  fur  the  Medina-road,  on 
which  to  confctrUL-t  the  Palace  of  the  Cliff,  the 
designs  for  whioh  were  made  by  Mr.  Archibald 
D.  Dawnay.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  100,000?. 


THE  RESTOEATIONS  AT  THE  CHURCH 
OF  ST.  ANDREW  UNDERSHAPT. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  very  exten. 
sive  alterations  have  been  in  progress  at  the 
Church  of  Sb.  Andrew  Undersbaft,  Lsadenhall- 
street,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  City  charcbes, 
and  the  works  having  at  length  been  completed, 
the  church  has  been  re-opened.  The  works  just 
completed  have  involved  an  entire  re-arrange- 
ment and  re-modelling  of  the  interior  of  the 
edifice.  Several  strootoral  alterations  have  been 
made,  the  most  extensive  and  costly  of  whioh  is 
the  formation  of  a new  and  muoh-enlarged 
chancel  and  sanctuary.  This  has  been  effected 
by  bringing  the  chancel  area  forward  into  what 
was  formerly  the  body  of  the  church  to  the 
extent  of  about  22  ft.  beyond  the  old  communion- 
rails,  and  it  now  ocenpies  the  space  bounded  by 
two  of  the  nave  arcades,  being  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a newly-erected  stone  screen.  The 
floor  of  the  chancel  and  sanctuary  is  4 ft.  above 
that  of  the  nave,  the  ohanoel  being  approached 
by  two  steps,  and  the  sanctuary  by  a further 
flight  of  three  steps.  The  chancel  floor  is  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles,  relieved  at  intervening 
spaces  by  diamond. shaped  white  polished  marble, 
whilst  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  is  laid  with 
mosaics.  The  chancel  is  enclosed  on  each  side 
by  a stone  screen  between  the  arcades,  uniform 
with  that  in  front  whioh  divides  it  from  the 
nave.  It  is  fitted  with  clergy  and  choir  stalls  in 
carved  oak.  The  organ  has  been  erected  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chance',  having  been  removed 
from  the  gallery  at  the  west  end,  which  has  alto- 
gether  been  cleared  away.  This  gallery,  together 
with  the  organ,  blocked  up  the  west  window, 
and  their  removal  has  admitted  of  the  mullions 
and  general  stonework  of  this  window  being 
restored,  and  the  stained-glass  window,  formerly 
over  the  chancel  at  the  east  end,  containing  full- 
length  representations  of  Edward  VI.,  Quees 
Elizabeth,  and  other  monarchs,  has  been  placed 
there.  In  lieu  of  the  old  stained-gtass  window 
just  named,  a new  one  has  been  placed  at  the 
east  end,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blomfield, 
the  rector,  the  cost  of  which  is  stated  to  be 
nearly  1,0001.  The  upper  portion  of  the  window 
represents  the  Ascension,  and  the  lower  portion 
the  Crucifixion  ; and  on  the  wall  under  the  win- 
dow,  on  each  side  and  immediately  over  the 
altar.table,  a reredos  has  been  formed  by  the 
introduction  of  paintings  containing  full-length 
figures  of  the  Prophets,  Evangelista,  and  other 
Scriptural  characters.  The  stained. glass  window 
and  paintings  have  been  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne.  The  pulpit  has  been 
lowered,  and  removed  to  the  south-east  side  of 
the  church,  where  it  now  stands  on  a stone 
pedestal.  The  alterations  in  the  body  of  the 
church  include  the  removal  of  the  old-fashioned 
high-backed  pews,  and  the  substitution  for  them 
of  low  open  benches,  made  of  the  same  old  oak 
which  formed  the  pews.  They  have  all  been 
stained  and  polished.  The  aisles  of  the  church 
have  been  paved  with  red  and  black  tiles,  and 
the  mural  decorations  consist  of  each  side  of  the 
upper  portions  of  the  chancel  being  coloured, 
with  Scriptural  figures  introduced,  the  walls  of 
the  main  body  of  the  edifice  and  the  nave 
arcades  being  coloured  in  a light  neutral  tint. 

The  body  of  the  church  was  restored  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  Christian,  acting 
for  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  the  new 
ohancel  was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Blomfield,  arebi- 
tec^^,  brother  of  the  rector ; and  the  contractor 
is  Mr.  Ennor,  of  Commercial-road  East. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION. 

The  gallery  over  the  south  entrance  is  reserved 
for  the  exhibits  of  Eoglish  stained  glass.  The 
light  is  very  strong,  and  the  manufactures  in 
many  instances  show  glass  only  suited  to  our 
own  climate. 

Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne  exhibit  both 
ecclesiastical  and  domestic  glass.  “ St.  Timothy,” 
'•  The  Agony  in  the  Garden,”  and  ” Christ 
Bearing  the  Cross,”  are  light  in  treatment ; for 
their  position  the  figures  and  details  are  well 
drawn.  The  Four  Seasons — Night  and  Morning, 
— the  latter  very  coarse  in  details  of  figure. 
" 0 Lancelot,  get  thee  home  to  thine  own  land,” 
has  little  positive  colour,  and  is  a beautiful 
specimen  of  domestic  work, 

Cox  iSc  Sons  fill  one  of  the  large  windows. 
Among  their  exhibits,  “The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,”  three  lights,  seems  especially  adapted 
fur  the  situation  both  in  colour  and  treatment. 
“The  Crucifixion  ” and  “ The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,”  are  too  transparent  for  the  aspect.  A 


small  panel,  after  Holman  Hunt’s  “ Light  of  the 
World,”  is  a copy  of  the  large  window  placed  in 
St.  Luke’s  Church,  Philadelphia. 

The  domestic  glass  illustrates  selections  from 
the  British  poets,  with  one  panel  “ Spring.” 

Messrs.  Gibbs  & Moore  show  two  grisaille 
lights,  with  medallions,  containing  sacred  mono, 
grams,  and  the  signs  of  the  Four  Evangelists. 
The  figures  and  drapery  of  the  two  lights, 

“ Birth  ” and  “ Presentation  of  Christ,”  are  well 
studied  and  rich  in  colour. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  building  is  the  ” Last 
Supper,”  by  the  same  firm,  paiuted  on  a new 
material  introduced  by  them,  being  easily  fixed, 
and  impervious  to  damp.  There  is  also  a frame 
of  well-executed  hand.painted  tiles.  Messrs. 
Hardman’s  exhibit  is  not  yet  in  position. 

Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  & Barnard,  of  the 
Norfolk  Ironworks,  Norwich,  have  erected  an 
ornamental  pavilion  of  oast  and  wrought  iron, 
manufactured  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Jeokyll,  of  London.  The  structure, — 35  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  and  35  ft.  high,— is  of  two  stories, 
Japanese  in  style,  intended  for  use  as  a garden 
pavilion  or  summer-house.  The  roof  is  covered 
; with  curved  zinc  tiles.  Surrounding  the  build- 
iogs  are  railings  of  wrought  iron,  divided  into 
panels,  with  centre  sunflowers,  11  in.  in  diameter. 

Light  columns,  elaborately  treated,  in  two 
heights,  support  the  structure.  The  brackets 
springing  Irora  these  columns  carrying  the 
verandah  have  enriched  spandrels,  beautifully 
oast  in  low  relief,  with  flower  and  bird  subjHcts. 
No  two  subjects  being  alike.  The  upper  brackets 
under  the  roof  are  similar,  bot  bolder  in  their 
decoration.  Panels  of  floral  and  geometrical 
patterns  are  placed  in  the  soffits  between  the 
brackets. 

The  gutters  and  cresting  are  ornamented  with 
studies  from  the  rose,  honeysuckle,  hydrangea, 
&o.  The  transoms  connecting  the  columns  are 
of  open  key  pattern,  with  medallions  of  birds, 
fishes,  and  geometrical  design  ; the  upper  trao- 
some  have  open  fish-scale  panels.  Wronght.iron 
railings,  arranged  in  straight  lines,  enclose  the 
balcony.  The  ceilings  were  to  have  been  con- 
straoted  of  cast-iron  panels,  in  bas-relief,  bat 
these  and  the  ornamental  cast-iron  staircase  to 
the  balcony  story  are  not  included  in  the  present 
exhibit.  Embroidered  tapestry,  designed  by 
Mr.  Jeckyll,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  panelled 
ceiling.  Art-metal  work  and  omameolal  stores 
of  every  description  are  here  shown. 

New  Jersey  State  Building. — This  is  specially 
designed  as  a temporary  erection,  and  is  admir- 
ably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Built  of  timber 
framing,  the  lower  story  filled  in  with  ornamental 
boarding  with  the  upper  story,  and  roofs  covered 
with  native  tiles,  it  can  be  easily  taken  down  and 
re-erected  on  another  site.  The  chimney  is  built 
of  specimens  of  fancy  bricks  manufactured  in 
this  state  arranged  in  patterns.  It  is  a pity  that 
the  new  tiles  will  not  have  time  to  “ tone  ” down 
before  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  as  at  present 
the  red  is  very  glaring.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Carl  Pfeiffer,  ol  New  York. 

Ohio  State  Building. — The  lower  story  is  of 
native  stone  supplied  by  the  principal  merobauta 
of  the  State,  with  their  names  paiuted  on  each 
respective  exhibit.  The  upper  story  and  side 
pavilion  are  framed  and  filled  in  with  wood.  The 
chimney  is  of  briok.  Galvanised  iron  roofing. 
The  chimney-top  and  coping  of  the  principal  gable 
are  supported  by  various  firms  who  make  iron 
work  their  specialty.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Heard  & Sons,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SCHOOL  CHURCH,  EIPON. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  Sunday  School, 
to  be  built  entirely  at  the  coat  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Hurst, 
J.P.,  of  Copt  Hewick  Hall,  was  laid  at  Copt 
Hewick  by  that  gentleman  on  the  20th  of  April, 
at  a special  service  used  for  the  occasion. 

The  new  building  will  consist  of  nave,  apsidal 
ohancel,  and  sooth  porch.  The  walls  will  be  of 
briok,  relieved  by  strings  of  pressed  red  and 
blue  Staffordshire  bricks.  Moulded  and  splayed 
bricks  are  need  for  the  windows.  The  roof  is 
open-timbered,  dressed  for  varnishing,  with 
collar  • beams  and  spandrels,  supported  on 
moulded  and  out  corbels.  The  porch  is  open, 
timbered,  stained  and  varnished,  filled  in  with 
panelling. 

Sliding  doors,  with  Gothic-headed  panelling 
divide  nave  and  ohancel,  whioh  will  only  be 
opened  during  divine  service.  The  windows  are 
glazed  with  cathedral  and  matted  glass. 

Tne  contractors  are  Messrs.  Trees  & Son,  of 
Ripon;  and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Lewis  & 
Brodriok,  of  Ripon  and  Tbirsk. 
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THE  SUPPLY  OP  DEAL, 

_ At  an  official  reqaest,  M.  Broillard  has  com- 
piled a Eeporb,  which  we  shall  do  little  more  than 
paraphrase,  on  the  pine,  or  deal,  supplies  at  pre. 
sent  available  in  France.  It  has  been  published 
for  the  information  of  the  world,  as  was  the  same 
writer’s  most  masterly  exposition  with  reference 
to  the  oak, — a wood  less  appreciated  by  the 
French  than  by  some  other  nations  of  Europe. 
In  the  true  French  manner,  nevertheless,  he 
begins  by  generalising.  “France,”  he  recites,  as 
though  he  were  his  own  chorus,  “possesses  the 
beech,  the  birch,  and  so  forth ; but,  above  all, 
the  resinous  pine,  and  it  is  this  which,  they  say, 
is  in  danger  of  being  exhausted.”  Well,  those 
who  have  lost  their  way  among  the  woods  that 
seem  to  march,  like  invading  armies,  upon  and 
up  the  dark  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  may  not 
share  in  that  opinion  ; but  we  are  dealing 
now  with  authentic  testimony.  The  pine,  it 
almost  says,  is  to  the  Frenchman  of  the  South 
almost  what  the  palm  is  to  the  Arab.  Its  straight 
and  lofty  stem  is  a material  upon  which  the  most 
ingenions  of  craftsmen  can  work ; and  it  is  this 
substance  that  really  supplies  half  the  modern 
house-decoration,  dyed  or  not,  in  France.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  among  the  moat  prominent  objects 
in  every  Industrial  Exhibition,  though  naturalists 
have  contrived,  as  they  usually  do,  to  introduce 
a confusion,  and  confound  the  fir-tree  with  the 
lareh.  The  French  pride  themselves,  and  justly, 
upon  the  uses  to  which  they  put  the  simple 
ISorthern  tree.  The  cedar,  says  the  Eeport, 
comes  to  them  from  the  Atlas  raoges,  from  the 
Lebanon,  and  from  the  Himalayas.  They  receive 
similar  tributes  from  Araucania  and  Central 
America  j they  get  even  wood  without  foliage 
and  without  shadow  from  those  Central  American 
forests,  and  China  is  their  last  resort.  Yet, 
none  of  thesecananswer  the  demand  of  common 
want  and  commerce,— deal.  It  is  the  wood  of  the 
North,  and  the  wood  for  daily  use  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  this  Eeport  and  M.  Broillard’s  com. 
meats  upon  it  are  exceptionally  valuable.  And 
one  main  reason  is  that  the  material  is  resinous. 
In  certain  countries,  says  our  official  French 
informant,  “ England,  for  example,”  all  domestic 
utensils  are  made  in  deal.  In  Holland,  and 
throughout  the  Low  Countries,  in  addition  to 
ship- building  and  house-building,  every  domestic 
utensil,  every  dairy  pail,  every  milkmaid’s  yoke, 
every  kitchen  bowl  and  platter,  is  contrived  from 
this  plastic  wood.  In  the  year  1871,  26,000  square 
yards  of  it  were  exported  from  Sweden  alone 
to  Australia.  The  dockyards  in  the  interior 
valleys  of  France  rely  for  their  merchant  hulls 
upon  deal  exclusively,  as  do  the  manufacturers 
of  furniture,  when  their  customers  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  oak,  ebony,  or  other  costly  woods. 
Ships,  bridges,  piers,  railway  foundations,  tele- 
graph  posts,  canal-borders,  and  all  else  kindred 
to  these  undertakings,  depend  upon  it,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  coneumptiou  has  been  increased 
fivefold  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The 
question  is  put  by  the  Commission,  Why  is  this 
demand  so  universal  ? We  must  not  enter  upon 
the  domain  of  natural  history,  or  M.  Broillard 
might  lead  us  a long  way  j but  the  other  points 
are  important.  Why  are  prices,  in  this  market, — 
as  far,  at  least,  as  the  French  forester  is  con- 
oerned,— so  formidably  upon  the  increase  ? It 
needs  not  to  insist  upon  the  several  species,  the 
French,  the  Spanish,  the  Greek,  and  the  South 
American  j the  Himalayan,  the  Siberian,  and  the 
Japanese,  The  one  quality  now  in  process  of 
exhaustion  is  the  pine,  or  deal. wood,  of  the 
North,  that  which  is,  in  foot,  principally  known 
to  commerce  and  to  manufacture.  It  is  a tree 
which  flourishes,  as  is  well  known,  at  various 
heights,  though  always  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  monntaioa,  which  modern  cupidity  is  doing 
its  worst  to  disforest,  as  it  has  done  the  lower 
oak-lands  of  Europe.  Now,  this  is  a produce 
of  the  earth  which  should,  by  all  means, 
be  gratefully  treated,  It  trespasses  upon  not 
half  the  space  occupied  by  the  oak ; it  grows 
more  rapidly,  and  is  of  more  multifarious  use ; 
and  its  other  qualities  are  excellent.  It  is,  as  a 
wood,  of  the  simplest  possible  structure;  it  is 
durable  and  elastic  j it  is  light,  and  its  very  bark 
possesses  a distinctive  value;  it  is  cheap,  though 
likely  to  become  dear  if  the  present  rate  of  waste 
goes  on  ; and  it  can  be  machined  in  large  dimen. 
sioDs,  suitable  for  every  purpose  of  wooden 
architecture,  by  land  or  sea.  Moreover,  says  the 
French  statement,  it  is  good  for  damp,  and  good 
also  for  dry,  weather,  though  less  adapted  for 
vertical  supports  than  for  horizontal  planking,  or 
similar  auxilary  service,  as  it  were.  That  is  to 
eay,  great  weights  will  crush  it;  and  this  is 


certainly  true,  as  the  deal-merchants  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black  Forest  have,  over  and  over 
again,  admitted.  The  common  deal,  in  truth, 
while,  of  course,  inferior  to  the  oak,  has  less 
sap  than  its  congener  of  the  Pyrenees,  grows 
in  rings,  expands  most  in  the  summer-time, — 
a circumstance  which  gives  it  a feeble  con- 
stitutioD,  and  sinks  into  power,  often  under 
the  action  of  the  saw.  For  these  reasons, 
the  wood,  as  a rule,  is  rejected  by  turners.  Yet 
it  is  none  the  less  useful,  or  less  sought  after,  on 
that  account.  Some  qualities,  indeed,  we  are 
told, — such  as  those  ia  the  forests  of  Herival,  of 
Bosson,  of  Arc,  and  of  Ifoplin, — are  in  great  re- 
quest  for  ships’  masts,  and  many  an  American 
clipper  arriving  in  European  waters  with 
damaged  Canadian  spars  replaces  them  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Jura.  And  it  is  remarkable  how 
the  Americans,  with  their  exhaustless  native 
growths,  manage  to  carry  back  with  them  the 
fine  sawing-maohines,  the  milking  - pails,  the 
billiard-tables,  and  the  cleanly  art-furnitnre 
specimens  of  Europe.  But  the  sawing  of  this 
resinous  European  wood  usually  assumes  the 
shape  of  planks,  varying  from  a thickness  of  4 in. 
to  2 in.,  though  these  measurements  differ  in  the 
French  from  those  in  the  English  timber  markets, 
and  are  altogether  capricious  when  applied  to 
wainscotings  or  floorings.  The  “ saw-country” 
is  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  forest. 
Every  rapid  stream  has  its  hundreds  of  mills ; 
the  entire  vicinity  is  full  of  the  rasping  sound 
and  the  resinous  scent ; whole  families  are  at 
work  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  in  the  day ; each, 
perhaps,  delivers  about  30,000  rough -hewn 
planks  annually.  In  a year,  sometimes,  a whole 
forest  disappears.  And  it  is  this  fact  which  ac. 
counts  for  the  serionaness  of  M.  Broillard’s 
remonstrance.  There  are,  he  says,  mountains 
of  sawdust,  perpetually  rising,  of  which  modeim 
machinery  makes  use.  But  is  the  supply  inex- 
haustible ? Steam  has  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  destructive  process  will 
become  more  rapid  and  remorseless,  year  after 
year.  These  masses  of  half-shaped  timber,  in 
rough  or  in  smooth,  are  hurled  down  upon  the 
current  of  the  nearest  river,  like  the  rafts  of  the 
Black  Forest,  some  stripped,  and  some  in  bark, 
and  the  substance  of  many  a goodly  tree  is 
actually  sold,  upon  the  spot  of  its  growth,  for 
tenpence.  The  “white  sap”  is  dearer  than  the 
“red  sap”;  but  both  appear  doomed  to  exter- 
mination. We  have  a hint  of  this  in  a recent 
Swedish  proclamation,  which  announces  that 
pine  boards,  for  the  dockyard  service,  need  nob 
be  of  Buob  large  dimensions  as  formerly.  “ Thus  ” 
says  the  Eeport,  “the  Northern  plank  is  now 
smaller  than  the  French.”  But  the  ravage 
continues,  although  it  must  be  said  that 
a more  provident  spirit  has  been  exhibited 
of  late.  Thus,  when  a big  tree,  for  mast, 
ing  a ship  or  other  similar  use,  is  about  to 
be  felled,  it  is  scrupulously  topped,  both  in 
order  to  prevent  danger  to  itself  and  to  spare 
the  younger  growths  around.  Then  the  giant, 
cleared  of  all  encumbrance,  is  hoisted  upon  a 
four-wheeled  trolly,  drawn  by  six  bullocks,  and 
driven  by  two  wagoners;  and,  after  a long 
journey,  ia  converted  into  spars,  wheelwrights’ 
material,  cask-staves,  or  furniture,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  commands,  in  the  market,  as  a rule, 
almost  exactly  half  the  price  which  is  commanded 
by  oak.  But  its  coat  is  increasing.  The  nobler 
heights  and  dimensions  have  long  threatened  to 
disappear,  and  the  medium  sizes  scarcely  ap. 
proaoh  to  a third  of  their  value.  And,  as  the 
more  accessible  districts  are  cleared,  and  the 
woodcutters  have  to  work  up  among  the  moun- 
tains,  the  dearer  and  dearer  becomes  the  market 
in  deal.  It  is  now,  in  many  places,  worth  a 
guinea  the  square  yard,  whereas,  sixty  years  ago, 
it  would  not  command  a tenth  of  that  amount. 
We  are  speaking,  no  doubt,  of  first  qualities,  and 
upon  the  authority  of  M.  Broillard’s  statement. 
Between  1830  and  1870  the  price  of  this  wood,  in 
France,  at  any  rate,  for  all  purposes,  was  doubled. 
The  tree  takes  forty  years,  at  least,  to  attain 
maturity,  and  it  is  ruthlessly  cut  down,  by 
“ hungry  generations,”  at  half  that  age.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  an  alarm  be  raised  concerning 
our  deal  supply— because  the  protest  applies  to 
the  north  and  south,  not  less  than  to  the  centre, 
of  Europe  ? How  much  of  it  is  hewed  into 
billets,  and  sold  for  fnel  ? How  much  reduced 
to  charcoal?  It  is  killed  for  the  sake  of  its 
turpentine,  and  its  very  bark,  invaluable  to  the 
tanner,  is  wantonly  wasted,  in  thousands  of  tons 
together.  Yet  the  Thuringian  woodsmen,  who 
understand  these  things,  call  this  “ The  Bread 
Tree,”  on  account  of  its  importance  above  all 
others  of  which  they  know.  The  French — let  us 


hope  before  it  is  too  late, — have  recognised 
these  truths,  and  are  endeavouring  to  atone  for 
past  ruin  and  neglect.  They  are  positively 
beginning  to  cultivate  the  pine,  or  deal  tree,  to 
graft  it  with  the  beech,  and,  with  a peculiarity 
of  phrase  belonging  essentially  to  themselves,  to 
“ educate  ” the  forest.  The  pinc-wood,  they 
assure  ns,  after  having  treated  it  most  bar. 
barously  for  half  a century  past,  ia  a pecu- 
liarly delicate  creation ; it  is  a garden,  and 
every  tree  is  a flower.  May  it  be  hoped  that  no 
such  rubbish  will  come  out  of  Norway,  although 
the  official  statement  contains  some  ominous 
assertions  relative  to  the  deal-marketa  n that 
region.  In  fact,  this  perpetual  hacking  and 
hewing  must  bring  on  a crisis,  at  one  time  or 
another.  Anywhere,  a pine  forest  is  the  growth 
of,  at  least,  150  years,  and  many  bills  of  the 
Pyrenees,  now  barren,  desolate,  and  rainless, 
cannot  be  expected  to  recover  their  verdure  iu 
lees  than  two  or  three  centuries.  Prance  is  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  her  prodigality  iu  a way  which 
few  of  her  economists,  belonging  to  a past  Bge, 
anticipated.  In  1873,  her  importations  of  deal 
from  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many, were  enormous,  and  millions  of  money 
were  paid  to  foreigners  which  might  have  gone  to 
the  account  of  her  own  “ woods  and  forests  ” had 
they  been  honestly  preserved.  Purchases  were 
made, — though  on  an  insignificant  scale, — in 
Italy,  Turkey,  and  Austria  ; while  Belgium  did 
not  allow  a square  inch  of  her  native  timber  to 
pnas  the  French  frontier.  Of  course,  France  bad 
at  the  same  time  an  export  trade,  but  nothing 
to  speak  of,  in  deal.  But  the  main  point  is  the 
probable  diminution  of  the  supply.  “ En  Suide,” 
says  the  French  writer,  “on  coupe  tout  ce  qu'il 
est  possible  de  couper," — “ they  cut  all  that  can 
possibly  bo  cut,” — but  a new  law  has  just  come 
into  operation  which  forbids  the  hewing  of 
trees  under  a given  age  and  size.  Even  those 
v/oodlands  of  the  North,  travellers  assure 
us,  are  beginning  to  look  like  so  many  raw 
plantations.  The  flower  of  the  country  is 
withering,  and  our  importations  must  gradually 
ooine  from  longer  distances,  at  a greater  coat. 
It  ia  true  that  the  mighty  forest  of  Eussia, 
stretching  from  Lake  Onega  to  the  Ural,  is,  as 
yet,  in  a comparatively  virgin  condition ; but 
what  can  satisfy  the  ever-enhanced  wants  of 
modern  industry  ? Eussia  is  an  empire  of  wood, 
wooden  in  a thousand  different  Bensee,  and,  at 
the  present  rate,  even  its  vast  resources  of  forest 
and  timber  may  fail  before  the  engulphing 
avidity  of  the  times.  Meanwhile,  the  French 
Eeport,  if  slightly  exaggerated,  points  to  some 
facts  deserving,  perhaps,  of  consideration. 


LEAD  IN  ITS  EELATIONS  TO 
WATER  SUPPLY. 

Tbeating,  some  time  ago,  of  lead  in  its 
relations  to  architecture,  we  promised  to  recur 
to  the  subject  in  connexion  with  water  supply, 
which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  its  most  important 
aspects.  In  this  article,  accordingly,  we  have 
put  together  a few  brief  and  imperfect  notes  on 
the  chemical  reactions  of  lead ; and  some  other 
particulars. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  had  arrived  was 
that  lead  is  in  every  respect  a superior  roofing 
material  to  either  zinc  or  galvanised  iron.  We 
may  add  copper  which  is  still  used  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  these  reasons The 
physical  qualities  of  lead  render  the  working  of 
it  easier  than  of  any  other  metal ; its  chemical 
properties  supply  greater  resistance  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  ; and,  lastly,  being  among  the 
metals  the  greatest  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
it  affords  the  highest  security  and  protection  to  a 
building  during  the  occurrence  of  a lightning 
storm.  In  some  cities  of  South  America, — 
chiefly,  we  believe,  in  Chili  and  Peru, — where 
sheet  copper  has  been  extensively  used  as  a 
covering  for  platforms  as  well  as  ordinary  flash- 
ings  and  aprons,  the  copper-olad  roofs  have 
repeatedly  been  found  highly  dangerous  under 
such  circumstances.  The  most  of  them  sus- 
tained severe  damage;  while,  in  fact,  the  slate 
or  lead  roofs  escaped  uninjured.  Since  lead  is 
also  very  low  in  the  scale  or  series  of  heat- 
conducting  metals,  it  follows  that  there  is  less 
expansion  and  contraction  with  changes  of  tem- 
perature. It  likewise  interposes  to  that  extent 
a greater  barrier  to  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays 
on  the  interior  of  a building.  Even  slates,  as 
we  all  know  (small  “ Welsh  Ladies,”  for  ex- 
ample),  in  our  own  climate,  to  go  no  further 
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Bometimes  render  the  upper  stories  bo  hot  as  to 
be  almost  uninhabitable  ; whereas  a lead  roof, — 
partly,  of  course,  owing  to  its  greater  solidity  of 
construction, — exercises  a much  greater  modi- 
fyiug  influence.  We  will  not  press  this  point, 
however,  as  we  have  already  noticed  that 
the  great  expense  of  lead  has  gradually  forced 
us  to  adopt  a combination  of  slates  and  lead, 
which,  if  not  the  nobles't  form  of  our  modern 
roof,  is  still,  under  certain  limits,  the  most  sub- 
stantial, and  may  be  made  the  most  picturesque. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  drawings  of  the 
Mediceval  Dutch  and  German  catLerirals  and 
churches  which  have  appeared  in  onr  pages  need 
not  be  indoctrinated  on  the  latter  point  at  least ; 
for,  although  it  is  a pity,  it  is  true  that  our 
highest  lessons  in  this  style  of  art  must  still  be 
derived  from  Continental  sources. 

A good  deal  might  still  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  artistic  treatment,  but  we  need  not  enlarge 
farther  upon  the  application  of  lead  to  roof- 
work.  The  beautiful  engrailed  work  of  some 
old  roofs  : the  fish-scale  work,  the  curious  pro- 
jecting gutters,  the  rain-water  pipes,  the  rain- 
water heads,  spouts,  gurgoylee,  and  tiuials, — all 
these,  we  are  afraid,  must  now  be  consigned  to 
the  portfolio  of  the  archmologist ; since  lead  as  a 
material  is  gradually  being  superseded  by  cast 
and  malleable  iron.  For  the  covering  of  domes, 
cnpolas,  and  other  curved  surfaces,  lead  is  un- 
doubtedly  the  proper  metal;  although  even  in 
these  cases  zinc  has  of  late  years  also  been 
applied  with  successful  results.  We  may  again 
insist  here  on  what  we  previously  pointed  out, 
that  lead  imperatively  demands  the  very 
highest  skill  and  craftsmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  plumber;  and  that  it  is  the  poorest  of  all 
economy  to  punish  the  lead-work  of  a roof  in 
order  perhaps  to  elaborate  a plastered  front,  or 
add  to  the  weight  of  a projecting  cornice  ! 

So  mnch,  then,  with  regard  to  lead  as  applied 
to  the  outside  of  a building.  When  we  come  to 
speak  of  its  uses  inside  we  must  alter  our 
eulogistic  tone  considerably.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  those  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties  we  have  mentioned  which  recommend 
the  metal  so  pre-eminently  for  roofing  and  other 
exterior  purposes  also  bring  it  to  the  front  in 
the  case  of  interior  fittings, — that  is  to  say, 
whenever  it  is  intended  to  confine  or  convey 
water,  or  gas,  or  soil,  or  steam.  Lead,  in  point 
of  fact,  occupies  a foremost  place  in  the  economy 
of  what  we  may  briefly  describe  as  domestic 
engineering.  The  reciprocal  action  of  lead  on 
copper,  iron,  tin,  and  zinc,  involves  questions 
with  which  the  construction  of  every  modern 
mansion,  or  building  of  any  note,  is  more  or  less 
concerned.  There  are,  for  example,  the  modus 
operand^  of  hot-air  pipes,  hot-water  pipes,  steam 
pipes,  and  so  forth,  in  which  the  merely 
mechanical  principles  of  jnnetion  and  the  rela- 
tive pressure  on  the  tubes  exercise  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  safety  and  stability  of  the 
building. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  indeed,  to  fit  up  an 
ordinary  system  of  hot-water  pipes,  or  even  a 
kitchen  boiler  with  a hot-water  cistern  at  the 
top  of  the  honse  in  which  lead  pipes  are  not  in 
some  form  or  other  made  nse  of,  and  in  which 
these  principles  do  not  come  into  play.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  utmost  careful- 
ness is  requisite  in  the  construction,  and  the 
most  constant  watchfulness  in  the  practical 
operation  of  all  such  apparatus.  The  junction  of 
lead  with  iron  pipes  in  a bot-water  system  is 
often  attended  with  danger ; on  this  account 
alone  that  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
two  metals,  as  well  as  their  chemical  affinities, 
are  unequal.  We  have  seen,  for  instance,  a 1-in. 
lead  pipe  united  at  right  angles  by  a soldered 
joint  to  a malleable  iron  pipe,  which  joint  burst 
so  repeatedly  and  so  dangerously  that  the  iron 
pipe  had  to  be  outatthejunctionandatriangular 
brass  socket  soldered  to  lead  and  screwed  to  iron. 
We  have  also  observed  in  several  large  breweries, 
where  pipes  of  unusual  calibre  are  employed  that 
the  joints  of  the  huge  brass  stop-oocka  with  which 
they  were  furnished  invariably  gave  way  at  the 
point  where  the  different  ratiosof  expansion  might 
be  supposed  to  converge,  orevenperhapswherea 
certain  slow  but  suie  electrical  action  had  super- 
vened.  Another  question  of  great  importance 
ill  this  connexion,  is  the  action  of  frost  on  lead 
pipes,  which,  however,  we  have  so  frequently 
treated,  that  the  whole  causes  and  consequeiioeB 
of  this  phenomenon  must  bo  familiar  to  our 
readers.  We  will  only  lepeat  here,  in  the  same 
tone  of  warning  that  we  have  so  often 
had  occasion  to  nee,  that  a frozen  water-pipe  may 
signify  either  a burst  boiler  in  the  kitchen  or  a 
deluge  over  the  drawing-room  ceiling,  or  both  • 


and  may  often  lead,  and  has  repeatedly  led,  to 
serious  and  even  fatal  accidents.* 

We  may  as  well  indicate  here  that  however' 
useful  and  convenient  lead  may  be  found  with 
regard  to  interior  fittings  there  are  certain 
purposes,  we  may  mention,  to  which  it  may  be 
grossly  misapplied.  For  example,  there  is  one 
domestic  use  to  which  lead  should  never  be  put 
to  under  any  oircurastanoes, — that  is,  the  lining 
of  a kitchen  sink.  Those  who  remember  the  old- 
fashioned  form  of  leaden  sinks  will  recall  the 
amount  of  trouble  and  annoyance  which  they 
gavetoallgocdhousekeepers.  Constantly  cracking 
at  the  bottom,  or  the  junction  of  the  soil-pipe, 
they  were  never  thoroughly  water-tight,  and 
were  thus  the  everlasting  cause  of  damage  from 
leakage.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case 
with  respect  to  tenemented  houses  where  the 
kitchen  sinks  overtopped  each  other  in  several 
stories,  and  where  a leaky  sink  at  the  top  of  the 
bouse  was  the  prolific  cause  of  injury  to  the 
floors  beneath.  The  introduction  of  iron  for  this 
purpose,  and  better  still  of  stout  glazed  earthen, 
ware  was  a great  boon  to  our  kitohen-raaids, 
and  an  important  improvement  in  onr  household 
sanitary  economy.  Equally  obnoxious,  far  more 
80  indeed,  is  the  application  of  lead  to  urinals, 
and,  as  we  have  even  seen,  to  water-closet  pans, 
of  which  disgusting  nuisances  there  are  still  too 
many  in  existence, — particularly,  as  we  remember, 
in  the  regions  of  Newoastle-npon-Tyne,  and 
other  northern  towns.  And  the  same  objection 
applies  d fortiori  to  soil-pipes  of  water-closets, 
which  if  not  properly  laid  with  a due  inclina- 
tion to  the  drain,  and,  above  all  things,  properly 
ventilated,  will  sooner  or  later  corrode  at  the 
joints,  burst,  and  allow  the  poisonous  sewer 
gases  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  especially  and  most  probably  into  the 
bedrooms  during  the  night.  We  have,  how. 
ever,  already  touched  more  than  once  upon 
this  startling  subject,  and  pointed  out  the 
necessary  precautions  and  remedies.  But  we 
may  further  insist  here  on  the  impropriety 
of  that  bad  architectural  practice,— still  too  fre- 
quent, we  are  afraid, — which  plans  a water- 
closet  soil-pipe  to  be  carried  through  lobbies  and 
stair-landings,  or  even  rooms;  the  plain  conse- 
quence  being,  that  these  soil-pipes,  lying  at  a 
dead  level  and  often  improperly  flushed,  just 
constitute  a permanent  and  seething  receptacle 
to  soil  in  a state  of  putrefaction.  We  may  also 
point  out  an  error  of  a similar  character  which 
is  often  committed,  and  that  is  the  burying  of  a 
leaden  pipe  in  a wall  covered  with  damp  plaster, 
or  in  a ground  track  impregnated  with  lime,  or 
perhaps  filled  in  with  lime  rubbish.  No  sub- 
stance  exercises  a greater  corroding  influence  on 
lead  than  lime,  as  some  of  our  readers  know  to 
their  cost,  and  this  is  one  case  where  corrosion 
is  followed  by  evil  consequences.  The  strongest 
of  all  objections,  however,  we  can  have  to  lead  is 
its  application  to  the  lining  of  cisterns  and  to 
supply-pipes,  properly  so  called.  This  at  once 
opens  up  one  of  the  most  serious  and  important 
questions  of  the  sanitary  economy  of  the  pre- 
sent  day.  And  although  the  subject  may  be 
well  known,  and  even  hackneyed,  to  some  of  our 
professional  readers,  and  besides  somewhat  too 
“ toxicological  ” for  our  pages,  our  general  readers 
will  excuse  another  slight  discursion  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  snbject,  which  can 
never,  we  fear,  become  stale.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  poisonous  action  of  lead  upon 
water. 

The  subject  was  first  scientifically  investi- 
gated in  this  country  during  the  earlier  half  of 
the  present  century  by  Dr.  Sir  K.  Christison, 
professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  whose  researches  have  been  generally 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  of  Guy’s  Hos- 
pital,  Dr.  Dalton,  of  Dublin,  and  many  other 
medico-legal  authorities  whose  works  we  have 
consulted.  The  French  toxicologists,  the  cele- 
brated Orfilla  and  Tanquerel,  generally  coincide 
in  the  conclusions  at  which  these  authors  have 
arrived ; and  the  German  analysts  and  physio- 
logical chemists,  Miiiler,  Liebig,  Virchow,  and 
others  of  that  school,  likewise  record  their 
adherence. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this  form  of 
mineral  poison  was  not  unknown  to  the  archi- 
tects and  physicians  of  antiquity.  For  the  action 
of  water  upon  lead  has  been  the  subject  of 
observation  for  many  ages.  Vitruvins  abso. 
lately  forbids  the  use  of  this  metal  for  conduct- 
ing water,  because  “aeruse”  (i.e.,  white  lead) 
was  formed  on  it;*;whicb  be  very  properly  held 


was  hurtful  to  the  human  body.*  Galen  also 
condemns  the  use  of  leaden  pipes  because  he  was 
quite  aware  that  water  transmitted  through 
such  channels  contracted  a certain  sorb  of  muddi- 
ness from  the  lead;  the  consequences  of  which 
were,  that  those  who  drank  such  water  were 
Bobject  to  dysentery.  Indeed,  if  we  trace,  as 
Dr.  Christison  tells  us,  the  sciences  of  architec- 
ture, chemistry,  and  medicine  downwards  from 
these  periods,  nothing  more  will  be  found  than  a 
repetition  of  the  sentiments  of  Vitruvius  and 
Galen  but  a few  particular  facts  in  support  of 
them  till  we  arrive  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century. t 

Within  our  brief  limits  it  would,  of  course,  be 
impossible  to  convey  even  a meagre  outline  of 
the  laborious  experiments  and  masterly  indue- 
tions  of  these  celebrated  chemists ; but  the 
following  resmn^  may  help,  perhaps,  to  make  the 
subject  more  intelligible. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  true  chemical  action 
of  lead  upon  water,  we  must  first  of  all  look  to 
the  action  of  lead  upon  air.  Whenever  a fresh- 
cut  surface  of  lead  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  gets 
tarnished,  a ciroamstanoe  which  is  due  to  the 
strong  affinity  of  the  metal  for  oxygen.  There 
arises  a thin  coating  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
lead,  which  is  easily  transformed  to  the  carbonate, 
which  again  seems  to  form  the  permanent  crust. 
The  opinion  which  many  persons  entertain  that 
the  dark  crust  of  lead  is  a mere  deposit  of  its 
oxide,  is  therefore  incorrect.  If  lead  were  to 
oxidise  continuously  by  contact  with  air, — like  a 
particle  of  sodium  in  a basin  of  water, — we  should 
have  very  little  indeed  to  say  of  its  history,  and 
still  less,  we  are  afraid,  of  its  architectural 
relations.  The  formation  of  the  carbonate  of 
lead  is  always  accelerated  by  moisture,  and 
probably  by  the  presence  of  an  unusual  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere ; but, 
not  to  enter  into  minutite,  in  whatsoever  way  it 
may  be  formed  this  carbonate  of  lead,  in  all  its 
forms  and  combinations,  is  a deadly  poison. 

When  water  passes  through  leaden  pipes,  or  is 
stored  in  a leaden  cistern,  a similar  ohemioal 
reaction  occurs.  Water,  which  is  composed  of 
oxygen  aod  hydrogen,  and  almost  invariably 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  plays  the  same  part, 
mutcitis  mutandis,  in  the  process  that  air  does, 
with  this  additional  and  aggravating  oiroum. 
stance  that  water  dissolves  ihe  carbonate  (which 
of  course  the  air,  or  at  least  the  dry  air,  cannot 
do),  and  according  to  the  nature,  extent,  and 
duration  of  the  necessary  conditions  holds  this 
poison  in  solntion. 

These  conditions,  however,  are  so  modified  by 
a wise  provision  of  nature  that  in  the  vast  bulk 
of  our  natural  supplies  of  water  the  antidote  to 
the  poison  accompanies  it  and  neutralises  it. 
Whenever  water  contains  lime,  soda,  potash,  or 
other  mineral  salt,  it  deposits  a crust  of  that  salt 
on  the  surface  of  the  lead  in  the  forin  of  an  in- 
soluble  carbonate ; and  so  protects  its  surface 
from  the  chemical  action  which  invariably  occurs 
when  the  water  is  pure.  The  conclusion  at 
which  we  arrive  here  accordingly  is  a fact  which 
should  always  hold  a prominent  place  in  our 
sanitary  aphorisms ; — The  purei'  the  ivater  the 
greater  the  danger  of  lead  poison.  We  will  not 
enter  upon  the  wide  topic  of  the  physiological 
influences  of  the  poison.  We  need  only  mention 
that  the  symptoms  which  follow  are  first  of  all 
“lead  colic,”  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
form  of  disease  ; secondly,  “ lead  rheumatism”; 
thirdly,  “lead  palsy  or  paralysis”;  and  finally, 
“ disease  of  the  brain,”  which  is  the  least  com- 
raon,  but  the  saddest  of  all  the  forms  of  lead 
poisoning.  It  is  also  proper  to  point  out  that  the 
poison  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  by 
being  absorbed  through  the  skin,  and  inhaled 
through  the  lungs,  as  well  as  being  imbibed  by 
the  stomach;  and  with  two  or  three  short  illus- 
trations  of  these  separate  classes  we  will  con- 
elude  our  exposition. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  poison 
entering  the  system  through  the  stomach  a whole 
catalogue  of  cases  may  be  found  in  the 
authorities  we  have  cited.  It  is  perhaps  suffi- 
cient to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers 
the  celebrated  case  of  the  Ex-Koyal  Family  of 
France  during  their  residence  at  Claremont,  of 
which  full  details  (of  that  and  numerous  others) 
will  be  found  in  Dr.  Taylor’s  work  ; % and  was 
copiously  commented  upon  incur  o ad  columns 
at  the  time. 

The  water  at  Claremont  was  of  exceptional 
purity ; it  acted  on  the  leaden  pipes,  and  the  result 
was  that  no  less  than  thirteen  persons  were 


* See,  among  other  referenoes  to  this  subject,  an  article 
onr  Yolome  for  1874,  in  which  certain  aimple  pre- 
stione  are  pointed  oat. 


* VitruT,  de  Architeotnra,  1.  viu.,  c.  7. 
t Seetbe  Treatiae  on  Prisons,  ed.  1845.  p.  626,  ft  leq. 
t The  Principles  of  Med.  Jurisprudence,  toI.  i,,  p.  2y8. 
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attacked  with  severe  colic  (including  several 
members  of  the  Royal  Family),  and,  as  far  as 
we  remember,  two  of  the  grooms  died.  Dr. 
Christison  mentions  a similar  case  which  occurred 
at  a gentleman’s  residence  in  Dumfriesshire, 
whose  family  were  constantly  ill,  and  to  whom 
his  professional  services  were  called  in.  He  im- 
mediately discovered  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning, 
which  led  him  to  examine  the  water;  and  he 
actually  discovered  that  the  lead  snpply.pipe, 
nearly  a mile  in  length,  which  conducted  the 
water  from  a very  pure  spring  (proceeding  out 
of  rock,  by  the  way)  to  the  house  was  almost 
corroded  to  nothing  throughout  its  entire  length  ! 
We  will  explain  presently  what  Dr.  Christison 
did  to  avert  the  evil ; but  we  may  mention  a case 
here,  on  the  same  authority,  which  is  no  doubt 
still  common  enough  ; and  that  is  where  a aeries 
of  water-barrels,  at  a country  house,  fitted  up  to 
collect  and  store  the  rain  water  from  the  roof, 
which  had  been  newly  covered  with  a lead  plat- 
form,  gutters,  and  ridges,  became  so  impregnated 
with  lead  that  the  whole  family  suffered  from 
severe  colic  in  consequence.  We  may  add  also 
that  the  danger  is  not  confined  to  leaden  pipes  and 
cisterns,  with  their  corresponding  apparatus  of 
water  supply.  It  exists  to  a large  extent  in  our 
ordinary  cooking  utensils!  That  vile  practice, 
as  Dr.  Taylor  justly  calls  it,  which  has  sprang 
up  of  late  years  of  substituting  for  pure  block 
tin  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead  in  the  lining  of  our 
cast-iron  pots  is  an  extremely  dangerous  one,  as 
we  have  before  pointed  out,  and  calls  loudly  for 
the  sternest  repression.  And  not  only  metallic 
pots,  but  earthenware  vessels  are  also  liable  to 
the  same  fatal  objection,  simply  arising  from 
their  glaze,  which  is  always  composed  of  lead  in 
some  form.  Vinegar,  or  pickles,  or  any  acid 
solution  will  produce  the  acetate  of  lead  when 
preserved  in  such  a vessel.  Everybody  knows, 
or  ought  to  know,  that  boiling  fat  will  melt  and 
even  dissolve  lead;  and  cases  are  on  record, 
such  as  a whole  family  being  nearly  poisoned, 
from  eating  the  fat  or  dripping  of  meat  which 
had  been  baked  in  a newly.glazed  earthenware 
dish.  The  whole  of  this  subject,  which  we  can- 
not at  this  moment  pursue  further,  has  been  re- 
cently investigated  with  great  ability  by  a modern 
French  chemist.  Monsieur  Gobez*;  and  our 
readers  who  wish  to  arrive  at  the  newest  and 
most  authentic  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
poisons  of  lead  introduced  into  the  system 
through  the  stomach  should  consult  that  anthor’s 
valuable  papers,  which  are  published  in  the 
Annales  de  Hygiene  for  the  year  1869. 

2.  Our  second  division  relates  to  the  process 
of  absorbing  the  poison  through  the  skin.  The 
commonest  form  of  the  disease  in  this  case  is 
“painter’s  colic,’’  which  is  certainly  also  one  of 
the  worst  forms  of  the  chronic  poisoning  of  lead. 
Dr.  Taylor  gives  numerous  instances  of  the 
baleful  effects  of  lead  on  the  systems  of  lead, 
smelters,  white-lead  workers,  painters,  and  even 
plumbers.  We  have  often  recorded  and  described 
such  cases,  and  need  not  repeat  them.  The 
symptoms  are  unfortunately  too  well  known, 
and  are  described  with  great  minuteness  in  most 
of  the  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,  under  the 
head  of  “ Lead  Palsy  ” or  “ Paralysis.’’  We  may 
add  here  that  lead  is  more  injurious  to  the  system 
than  other  metallic  compounds,  on  account  of 
its  being  a cwnulative  as  well  as  an  irritant 
poison, 

3.  But  lead  colic  and  paralysis  may  also  be 
produced  by  inhalation;  hence  our  next  division 
relates  to  the  absorption  of  lead  through  the 
lungs.  Not  painters  and  lead  workers  alone 
suffer  from  this  insidious  cause;  but  every 
symptom  of  the  disease  has  been  known  to  occur 
in  the  case  of  persons  who  have,  for  example, 
slept  in  newly.painted  rooms.  “ I have,  myself,” 
says  Dr.  Taylor,  “suffered  from  a severe  attack 
of  colic  as  a result  of  sitting  in  a room,  for  a few 
hours  a day,  in  which  a large  surface  of  canvas 
for  an  oil  painting  had  been  covered  with  white 
lead  and  drying  oil.”  Another  case  mentioned 
by  the  same  authority  is  that  of  a military 
ofiBcer,  who  was  fond  of  painting  in  oil  colours 
and  who  worked  for  some  time  in  a studio  8 ft. 
square,  which  had  a large  stove  in  it.  The  con- 
sequences  were  that  he  was  attacked  with  “ wrist- 
drop,” and  soon  afterwards  with  paralysis  in 
both  legs.  His  servant,  who  ground  his  colours 
and  washed  his  brushes,  bad  also  a severe  attack. 
" In  these  instances,”  continues  Dr.  Taylor,  “ the 
emanations  of  lead  must  have  reached  the  blood 
through  the  lungs ; although  chemists  may 
doubtless  be  found  who  will  prove  by  ingeniously 
devised  experiments  that  there  could  be  no  lead 

* Cited  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  confirmation  of  hie  own  Yiewa, 

Tol,  i.,  p.  298. 


in  the  air  of  the  room;  and  who — conplingtheir 
results  with  the  fact  that  few  artists  are  known 
to  suffer  from  such  symptoms — will  therefore 
contend  that  lead  was  not  the  cause.  The 
symptoms,  however,  were  of  that  character 
which  is  peculiar  to  lead  poisoning;  and  as  the 
insidiouB  effects  completely  disappeared  on  the 
removal  of  the  patient  to  another  atmosphere,  I 
think  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  whatever 
about  the  cause.”  * 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  atmosphere  of 
a room  tainted  or  impregnated  with  lead  is  as 
dangerous  as  the  well  known  poisonous  atmo- 
sphere induced  by  the  celebrated  green  flock  and 
gold  papers  which  we  have  so  often  denounced, 
the  colouring  basis  of  which  was  found  in 
numerous  cases  to  be  arsenio.f 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  poison  of  lead, 
it  now  remains  that  we  should  add  something 
concerning  the  remedies;  but  here  we  must 
necessarily  be  very  brief.  It  is  not  our  business, 
of  course,  to  grapple  with  the  therapeutics  of  the 
subject;  for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  we 
have  mentioned  belong  to  the  province  of  the 
physician.  Our  vocation — not  leas  important,  as 
we  hold, — with  regard  to  this  and  similar  sub- 
jects lies  more  in  the  direction  ai prevention  than 
of  cure.  Nevertheless,  since  we  are  treading  as 
it  were  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject,  we 
may  venture  to  interpose  a few  words  on  behalf 
of  suffering  humanity. 

First  of  all,  let  us  say  a single  word  with  regard 
to  its  detection.  To  discover  the  fumes  of  car- 
bonate of  lead  in  the  atmosphere  of  a room  is 
rather  a difficult  and  delicate  operation  (although 
perfectly  certain  and  reliable),  but  the  detection 
of  its  solution  in  water  is  one  of  the  simplest 
processes  in  the  whole  range  of  analytical 
chemistry.  We  cannot  go  into  details  : it  may 
be  enough  to  say  that  with  the  simple  apparatus 
of  a watch-glass  and  a test-tube,  together  with  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  of  sulphoretted 
hydrogen  in  solution,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
detect  even  the  thousandth  part  of  a grain  in  a 
gallon  of  water. 

The  symptoms  in  the  human  system  are 
also  easy  of  diagnosis  or  disiiiiguisliments  and 
it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  state  here 
that  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  its  various 
stages  is  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  our  medical  practice  in  the  present 
century.  Sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphuretted  baths, 
sulphur  in  some  form  or  other,  it  is  curious  to 
know,  is  the  grand  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
lead.  Its  action,  of  course,  like  that  of  any  other 
antidote,  is  to  neutralise  the  active  influences  of 
the  poison  in  the  blood. 

But  the  real  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  preven- 
tive measures  are,  after  all,  the  most  beneficial ; 
and  exercise  the  most  potent  and  potential  in- 
fiuences  for  good.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
white  - lead  manufacturers,  where  the  poison 
enters  the  system  chiefly  through  the  skin,  it 
has  been  found  that  peo'sonal  cleanliness  exercises 
a surprising  effect  on  the  health  of  the  opera- 
tives. Painters,  plumbers,  lead-smelters,  and 
other  artisans  who  neglect  to  wash  their  bands 
before  meals,  little  know  the  damage  they  are 
doing  to  their  constitutions.  Indeed,  to  give  a 
specific  instance,  there  was  a large  and  cele- 
brated  ‘plomb.ilanc  manufactory  in  the  South  of 
France,  which  was  at  one  time  notorious  for  its 
lead  palsy.  The  proprietors,  acting  under  the 
highest  medical  advice  from  Paris,  at  length 
adopted  and  rigorously  enforced  a system  of 
sanitary  precautions,  which  eventually  put  a 
stop  to  the  disease,  and  very  nearly  extirpated  it 
altogether  ! These  measures  were  simple 
enough,  and  ought  to  be  widely  known.  In  the 
first  place,  the  workmen  were  compelled  at  every 
meal-hour  to  wash  their  hands  in  hot  water  and 
potash,  and  also  to  use  the  naiUhrush.  Secondly, 
they  had  hot  or  tepid  baths  every  evening  before 
leaving  the  works.  In  the  third  place,  a frequent 
change  of  clean  Zmen  garments  was  supplied 
to  them;  and  finally,  some  supervision  was 
exercised  over  the  lead-workera’  food,  and  the 
condition  of  their  homes.J 

The  laws  of  prevention, — which  are  more  in 
our  way,  as  we  have  hinted, — also  operate  quite 
as  vigorously  in  the  case  of  the  lead  poisons 
being  inhaled  through  the  lungs.  In  the  par- 
ticular  instance  quoted  above  of  the  officer’s 

• Principles  of  Med.  Jurisprudence,  vol.  i.,  p.  302. 

t The  reader  will  find  some  account  of  this  arsenical 
poison  in  our  previous  volumes. 

JThis  highly  suggestive  and  philanthropical  case  is 
mentioned  by  most  of  the  medico-legal  writers.  For  a 
full  account  of  it  see  the  Beviie  de»  Monde),  vol.  iiii., 
p.  316.  See  also  Dr.  Resse's  “Manual  of  Toxicology,” 
8vo.,  1976,  p.  261. 


studio,  ventilation  immediately  suggests  itself  as 
the  most  thorongh-going  and  effectnal  remedy. 
We  will  not  speak  of  the  size  of  the  room, — 
(8  ft.  square !),  which  must  be  nearly  incredible 
to  persons  who  do  not  reside  in  London,  and  is 
certainly  discreditable  to  the  officer’s  common 
sense,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  any  size  of 
room  under  the  same  conditions  may  have  had  its 
atmosphere  poisoned,  burnt  up,  and  destroyed  in 
a similar  fashion.  Given  a hot  stove,  closed 
windows,  a street-door,  a blooked-up  chimney- 
place,  plenty  of  white  lead  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
two  or  three  argand  gas-burners,  and  two  or 
three  pairs  of  human  lungs,  and  it  needs  no 
ghost  come  from  the  grave  to  tell  us  the 
result  of  the  problem.  The  Black-hole  in  Cal. 
cutta  was  hardly  so  bad.  On  the  other  hand, 
give  us  an  open  fireplace  and  two  or  three  of 
Arnot’s  valves,  or  Banner’s  ventilators,  or  a 
system  of  hot-water  pipes,  or  hot  air  entering 
from  the  surbase,  and  passing  through  the 
cornice  of  the  ceiling,  or  a movable  skylight 
hung  on  pnlleya,  or,  in  short,  any  method  what- 
soever (and  the  simpler  the  better)  of  providing 
an  ever-changing  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  we 
will  “ stake  our  critical  sagacity,”  as  Lord 
Jeffrey  used  to  say,  that  there  will  be  no  lead 
palsy  or  paralysis  snperindneed  in  such  an 
apartment.  As  to  artists,  as  a class,  not  suffer, 
ing  from  the  effects  of  lead  paint,  we  are  not  so 
sure  of  that  as  Dr.  Taylor  seems  to  be.  The 
symptoms  of  lead  colio  we  are  assured  are 
frequent  enough ; and  even  palsy  is  not  un. 
common.  Indeed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  (and  we  speak  from  long  experience, 
and  extensive  observation)  that  many  a 
hard-working  artist  in  oil  colours,  — partiou- 
larly  those  who  work  much  by  gas-light, — 
has  bis  valuable  life  abridged,  and  his  days 
shortened,  by  the  vile  atmosphere  of  his  studio. 
We  ought  to  mention  here  that  water-colonrs  are, 
of  course,  quite  innocuous  in  their  handling  ; and 
although  the  idea  is  rather  of  a comical  character, 
we  have  heard  it  repeatedly  asserted  that 
smoking  tobacco,  which  most  artists  do  in  inor- 
dinate  quantity,  is  also  preventive  or  remedial 
of  a poisoned  atmosphere ! We  would  not,  how. 
ever,  stake  our  sagacity  on  this  knotty  point, 
unless  we  were  in  a position  to  prove  (which,  as 
at  present  advised,  we  are  not)  that  a narcotic 
poison  is  counteractive  of  an  VTitant  one. 

When  we  revert  to  the  poison  introduced  into 
the  system  through  the  stomach,  we  shall  find 
the  same  beneficent  principles  still  hold  good, 
We  have  mentioned,  in  the  case  of  leaden  supply- 
pipes  and  water-cisterns,  that  Nature  herself,  in 
the  vast  bulk  of  potable  waters,  provides  the 
remedy  in  the  form  of  depositing  over  the  surface 
of  the  lead  an  insoluble  salt,  most  oommonly  a 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  case  at  Dumfries- 
shire, where, as  we  have  mentioned,  Dr.Christison 
was  called  in,  that  eminent  physician  skilfully 
availed  himself  of  this  natural  law  to  counteract 
the  action  of  the  water  on  the  leaden  supply -pipe, 
which  conducting  a very  pure  spring,  was  nearly 
eaten  away.  He  had  a new  supply-pipe  laid 
down,  filled  with  water,  and  corked  up  at  both 
ends  for  several  months  until  the  insoluble  coat- 
ing was  deposited  so  thick  that  no  danger  could 
be  apprehended.  But  this  case  occurred  thirty 
years  ago,  and  since  then  we  have  had 
the  invention  of  coating  leaden  pipes  over 
their  inside  surface  with  block  tin, — a metal 
which,  it  is  well  known,  has  no  poisonous 
re-actions ; though  objections  of  another  kind 
have  been  taken  to  the  arrangement.  Such 
tinned  lead  pipes  have,  we  believe,  been  laid 
down  at  Claremont  and  many  other  mansions 
throughout  the  country  where  the  necessity  for 
their  application  was  found  to  exist,  and  always, 
we  are  informed,  with  the  most  successful 
results. 

There  are  various  reasons  also  in  operation  at 
this  moment  which  render  the  use  of  leaden 
supply-pipes  more  dangerous  than  it  was  before. 
The  most  important  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the 
additional  quantity  of  lake  water  we  are  bringing 
into  use  (as  in  Glasgow),  and  of  rain  water 
which  we  are  compelled  to  store  (as  in  Edin- 
burgh). Both  of  these  waters  are  pre-eminently 
pure;  and  the  evil  consequences  we  have  snffi- 
oiently  indicated.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  waters  contained  sufficient 
mineral  salts  to  render  their  passage  through 
lead  pipes  quite  innocuous.  But  we  question 
very  gravely  whether  this  can  be  said  at  the 
present  moment.  Commending  the  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  the  able  public  analysts  of 
both  cities,  we  will  only  further  remark  that 
sooner  or  later  lead  in  all  its  forms  must  be 
removed  altogether  from  the  regions  of  our 
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water  supply.  It  coutaius  most  unquestionably 
a constant  and  most  serious  elemenc  of  danger. 
Iron,  tin,  zinc,  earthenware,  concrete  (why  not  ?), 
Tulcanite,  or  even,  as  Vitruvius  suggested, 
leather  ! — each  and  all  of  these  are  better  than 
lead.  None,  of  course,  are  so  easy  to  work  as 
leadj  but  our  plumbers  must  learn  to  march 
with  the  times, 'and  rise  to  the  occasion,  or  other- 
wise we  are  afraid  another  race  of  mechanics 
will  gradually  supersede  them  in  relation  to  the 
public  health. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AT  BRUSSELS. 

Peeliminary  measures  towards  the  realisation 
of  improvements,  long  debated  by  the  municipal 
administration  of  Brussels,  have  at  last  been 
adopted.  A scheme  known  as  the  Project  Bor- 
dien,  from  the  name  of  its  originator,  was  dis- 
cussed  in  1874,  and  finally  approved  in  January, 
1875,  by  the  local  authorities.  The  Royal  assent, 
however,  was  only  obtained  in  the  ensuing 
December,  and  the  works  are  to  begin  by  the 
excavation  of  some  150,000  cubic  metres,  pre- 
paratory  to  the  reconstruction  and  transforma- 
tion  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Quartier 
Leopold.  According  to  the  scheme,  the  Plaine 
des  Manceuvres  will  be  sold  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  another  drilling-gronnd,  more  con- 
veniently  situated,  will  be  opened  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1877.  The  plan  was  evidently  well 
conceived,  for  it  did  not  give  rise  to  any  oppo- 
sition, and  was  almost  nnanimonsly  approved  by 
the  landlords  whose  property  will  be  affected, 
though  there  will  be  expropriation  over  an  area  of 
about  200  acres.  The  compensation  to  be  paid  has 
also  been  satisfactorily  arranged  by  two  experts 
representing  the  rival  interests, — the  one  being 
appointed  by  the  municipal  administration,  and 
the  other  elected  by  the  proprietors  interested 
in  the  matter.  These  latter  were  convoked  to  a 
general  meeting  at  the  H6tel  de  Tille  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a suitable  representative. 
The  first  new  street  to  be  built  will  run  from  the 
rondpoind  de  la  Rue  de  la  Loi  to  the  Chausse^ 
de  Louvain.  This  and  the  other  new  streets  will 
be  made  by  contract,  subject  to  ouch  modifica- 
tion as  the  municipal  council  may  snggeat  as  the 
works  progress. 


CORTILE  OP  THE  PALAZZO  VECCHIO, 
FLORENCE. 

Each  of  the  columns  in  the  great  court  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  has  a differeut  ornamentation, 
and  the  result  of  the  whole,  as  shown  by  the  ao- 
companying  engraving,  is  sufficiently  interesting. 
These  are  attributable  to  Michelozzo  (who  lived 
fronr  about  1402  to  about  1470),  and  are  exam- 
pies  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  In  the  middle 
of  the  court  is  a fountain  designed  by  Vasari, 
and  which  includes  a fine  statuettte  in  bronze. 
The  highly  ornamented  aspect  of  this  Cortile, 
with  its  garlands  and  festoons,  contrasts  singularly 
with  the  heavy,  sombre  character  of  the  ex- 
terior  of  the  Palazzo,  with  its  lofty  tower,  and 
which  was  originally  the  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  Florentine  Republic.  Between  the  period 
at  which  Arnolpho  di  Lapo  designed  the  building 
and  Michelozzo  adorned  the  Cortile,  more  than 
a century  and  a half  had  elapsed.  A full  de- 
scription of  this  palace  is  given  by  RastrelU  : — 
" lllustrazione  Storica  del  Palazzo  della  Signoria 
detto  Palazzo  Veoohio,  Florence,  1794.” 


INCISED  STONES. 

Ix  anticipation  of  the  paper  on  Brittany  which 
I am  to  read  before  the  British  Arcbmologioal 
Association,  and  which  will  bo  fully  announced, 
I beg  to  send  you  illustrations  of  some  very  re- 
markable objects  which  appear  free  from  the 
vagueness  apparent  on  the  incised  stones  in  this 
country.  The  inoisions  on  the  stone  at  Pleoca- 
deuo,  near  Rochefort  en  Terre,  are  unmistakably 
astronomical.  The  tenon,  if  I may  so  term  the 
projection  on  the  west  side  of  the  stone,  appears 
to  have  connected  it  with  another  hemispherical 
tablet  now  lost,  and,  as  the  great  luminary  is 
placed  in  the  direction  of  setting, — i.e.,  on  the 
north-west  of  the  stone, — an  entirely  opposite 
arrangement  may  have  been  on  the  other. 

I will  not  go  into  a description  of  the  planet- 
arium,  which  speaks  for  itself,  except  to  say  that 
the  object,  in  the  form  of  a bisected  oblong  near 
the  centre  of  the  stone,  has  the  appearance  of 
being  of  a much  later  date.  The  stone  is  men- 
tioned by  a mere  notice  of  its  site  by  M.  Cayot 
Delandre,  and  other  French  antiquaries.  It 
is  situated  in  a district  where  dilris  of  the  side 


monuments  of  the  old  stone  age  cover  many 
square  miles,  and  from  which  (the  Morbihan) 
have  been  disinterred  fragments  of  terra  cotta 
bearing  carious  emblomatio  devices  of  Sabiau 
worship,  in  which  the  moon  takes  a more  promi. 
nent  place,  almost,  than  the  sun,  and  which 
appear  rather  Asiatic  than  Roman,  as  seen  in 
the  illustrations.  The  character  on  the  right  1 


j of  one  of  the  fragments  (the  first),  is  the  often- 
repeated  figure  in  the  incisions  in  the  chambers 
' of  Loo  Mariaquer.and  appears  in  all  its  varieties 
I to  represent  the  X tan. 

I Some  of  your  readers  who  propose  to  be  pre. 
! sent  at  the  delivery  of  my  paper  may  prefer 
* considering  these  examples  beforehand. 

John  S.  Phene. 


ANCIENT  INCISED  AND  SCULPTURED  STONES,  BRITTANY. 


COKTILK  OF  THE  PALAZZO  VEOOHIO,  FLOBENOE. 


, CATHEDRAL. -Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  Architect. 
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OHANOEL  SCREEN,  EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 

In  our  last  volume  we  illustrated  the  new 
ohoir-stalls,  lately  ereobed  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  from  the  designs 
ot  Sir  Gilbert  Sootb,  architeot.*  We  now  give 
a view  of  the  ohanoel  screen  there,  which  has 
been  executed  by  the  same  carvers. 


THE  HEALTH  AND  SEWAGE  OF  TOWNS. 

CONFERENCE  AT  THE  SOCIETY  OP  ARTS, 

The  first  of  a proposed  annual  series  of  con- 
ferences on  the  health  and  sewage  of  towns 
commenced  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Right  Hon. 
James  Stansfeld,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  con- 
ference commenced  at  11  a.m.,  adjourned  at 
1.30  p.ra.  for  luncheon,  resumed  at  2 p.m.,  and 
eat  until  5 p.m.  The  programme  included 
papers  and  discussions  on  : Firstly,  water-carried 
sewage  systems,  sub-divided  iuto  (a)  sewage 
farms,  with  or  without  precipitation  or  subsi- 
dence,  profit  and  loss,  and  influenoe  on  health; 
(fc)  effluent  waters  : subsidence,  precipitation, 
filtration  ; (c)  disposal  of  sewage  ; (d)  discharge 
into  the  sea;  (e)  under  no  special  treatment: 
effect  upon  health.  Secondly,  dry  systems  : 
pails,  pans,  boxes,  earth,  ash,  and  other  closets  ; 
their  influenoe  on  health,  cost,  &o.  Thirdly, 
foreign  systems  : Captain  Liernur’s  and  other 
systems,  and  the  suggestions  they  offer. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  he  had  been  distinctly  informed  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  discuss  new  and  untried  schemes 
or  new  scientific  theories  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
posal  of  sewage.  The  object  of  these  annual 
conferences, — for  it  was  intended  that  they 
should  be  annual, — was  to  take  stock  of  the 
experience  of  different  localities  in  regard  to 
different  systems  which  had  been  already  carried 
out.  They  had  first  to  deal  with  water-carried 
sewage,  next  with  the  dry  systems,  and  lastly 
with  foreign  systems.  The  system  of  water- 
carried  sewage  struck  one  as  that  which  was 
best  adapted  for  large  and  dense  popnlations. 
It  seemed  to  recommend  itself  by  a certain 
meohanioal  completeness  and  by  a certain  de- 
cenoy.  It  would  not  do  to  assume  that  if  every 
house  had  well-construoted  closets  and  pipes 
which  were  kept  in  good  order,  and  if  the  pipes 
were  properly  connected  with  the  public  sewer, 
that  would  be  a solution  of  the  problem  before 
them.  Besides  all  that,  there  was  the  question 
of  the  condition  in  which  the  sewage  was  dis- 
charged  at  the  outfall,  and  the  necessity  of  treating 
ibthere  in  suchamannerthab  in  its  collective  form 
it  would  not  be  injurions  to  the  health  of  the 
population.  In  the  progress  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion  they  had  created  by  their  own  handiwork  in. 
sidiouB  dangers  in  the  shape  of  sewer  gases  which 
were  entirely  the  product  of  the  modern  system 
of  disposing  of  sewage,  and  which,  coming 
back  to  the  boose  throngh  the  sewers  and  drains, 
were  a source  of  diseases  which  were  almost  un- 
known before.  They  could  not  expect  to  have 
a safe  and  effective  system  of  water-carried 
sewage  nnless  the  sanitary  authority  in  charge 
of  that  system  was  in  charge  also  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pipes  and  drains  within  the  house 
itself.  The  dry  systems  had  many  things  to 
recommend  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  did 
nob  involve  a large  outlay  of  capital.  They 
were  somewhat  troublesome  in  their  working 
from  year  to  year ; but  they  bad  the  advantage  of 
giving  a very  speedy  sign  if  there  was  any 
neglect,  and  that  sign,  though  unpleasant,  was 
not  so  insidious  or  dangerous  as  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  water-carried  system ; resulting  in 
the  creation  and  introduction  of  sewer  gases  into 
the  honses  of  the  people.  Such  conferences  as 
that  would  enable  those  who  attended  to  com- 
pare notes  as  to  the  merits  and  defects  of 
different  systems  under  varying  conditions  as 
regarded  population,  and  would  tend  to  check 
extravagant  expenditure.  In  concluding,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  said  he  thought  that  there 
should  be  an  inquiry  department  formed  in  con. 
nexion  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  which 
might  be  consulted  on  sewage  questions  by 
sanitary  authorities,  and  suggested  that  until 
that  had  been  done  a similar  department  should, 

I if  possible,  be  originated  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 

He  also  expressed  his  regret  that  the  engineers 
: connected  with  the  Board  were  unable  to  attend  . 

the  conference  in  consequence  of  being  then 
: engaged  in  preparing  their  reports  on  the  sewage 
' schemes. 


* Vol,  xxiui.,  p.  975, 


The  following  papers  were  read  and  discussed 
on  Tuesday : — 

The  Wrexham  Setvage  Farm. 

Hafod-y-Wern  Farm,  Wrexham,  was  hired 
from  the  Wrexham  Local  Board  in  February, 
1872,  by  the  present  occupier.  Col.  A.  Jones, 
V.C.,  having  for  two  years  previously  been  under 
the  management  of  the  Local  Board,  and  although 
some  steps  had  been  taken  to  level  part  of  the 
land,  it  had  suffered  considerably  from  neglect 
and  mismanagement  during  these  two  years, 
which  resulted  in  a considerable  loss,  and  made 
the  Board  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  charge. 

The  farm  has  a gross  acreage  of  84,  acres, 
from  which,  after  deducting  2 acres  for  roads, 
tanks,  &o.,  there  remain  82  acres  available  for 
cultivation.  On  taking  possession  of  the  farm, 
Colonel  Jones  was  assured  by  every  one  that  the 
land  was  saturated  with  sewage,  that  a larger  ex- 
tent  was  required  for  irrigation,  and  that  the  grass 
produced  was  rank,  and  unfit  for  oattle.  Subse. 
quent  experience,  however,  has  proved  to  him 
that  these  statements  were  incorrect.  One  grave 
defect  in  the  previous  management  of  the  farm 
was  the  public  nuisance  caused  by  the  use  of  a 
wide,  deep,  and  uneven  ditch  for  a sewage  carrier, 
running  as  it  did  immediately  beside  a public 
footpath  which  traverses  the  whole  extent  of  the 
farm  ; for  this  was  at  once  substituted  a 12.iDoh 
sanitary  pipe  in  the  adjoining  field,  with  a syphon 
across  a road,  and  slide  junctions  at  intervals  for 
letting  out  sewage  as  required,  thus  removing  all 
cause  of  nuisance. 

About  two  acres  of  this  farm  were  prepared 
and  used  as  filter-beds,  on  the  Merthyr  plan, 
during  the  first  year;  but  it  has  subsequently 
been  found  unnecessary  to  waste  any  of  the  liquid 
sewage  by  such  means,  as  it  can  always  be  used 
to  greater  advantage  in  wide  irrigation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  sludge  is  sold  to  neigh, 
bouring  farmers,  at  a rough  estimate  of  Is.  6d. 
per  ton,  after  about  three  weeks’  air.drying  by 
the  side  ot  the  tank,  but  the  remainder  is  carted 
and  spread  upon  adjacent  land  which  lies  above 
the  level  of  the  sewer-month.  Colonel  Jones’s 
experience  ooiocides  with  the  analytical  relative 
values  commonly  assigned  to  sludge  and  liquid 
sewage,  and  he  finds,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  latter  produces  its  best  results 
upon  a good  root  of  Italian  rye-grase.  This  has 
yielded  seven  or  eight  crops  per  annum,  with  a 
nearly  constant  net  profit  of  15i.  per  acre  over 
the  whole  area  in  Italian  rye-glass,  which  has 
expanded  each  year  with  the  market  for  this  new 
commodity,  from  3 acres  in  the  first  up  to  17 
acres  in  the  fourth  year  from  its  introduction  to 
the  notice  of  Wrexham  horsekeepers 

As  a proof  of  Colonel  Jones’s  confidence  in  the 
advantages  of  sewage  irrigation,  it  may  be  added 
that  he  recently  offered  to  take  a lease  of  the 
West  Derby  Farm  (200  acres,  with  sewage  from 
a popnlation  of  about  20,000)  at  the  usual  rent 
of  adjoining  land,  proposing  to  occupy  his  spare 
time  in  superintending  this  new  farm,  in  addition 
to  the  one  which  he  has  now  got  into  pretty 
regular  working  order  at  Wrexham,  althoagh  the 
two  places  are  separated  by  about  thirty  miles 
of  railway. 

The  Beddington  Sewage  Farm. 

The  following  paper  was  submitted  by  Dr- 
Alfred  Carpenter:  — 

It  will  be  interesting  to  this  Conference  to 
know  the  actual  cost  which  the  Beddington 
Sewage  Farm  has  entailed  during  the  past  ten 
years  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  of 
Croydon.  I obtained  the  information  as  to  the 
actual  figures  from,  the  accounts  which  have 
been  year  by  year  published,  according  to  law, 
by  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  and  which  ac- 
counts  have  been  audited  by  the  Government 
auditor.  They  show  receipts  and  expenditure 
only,  and  are  not  a correct  view  as  to  profit  and 
loss,  such  as  an  accountant  would  draw  out,  but 
they  show  the  real  burden  which  has  been 
entailed  upon  the  parish  of  Croydon  by  the 
utilisation  of  the  sewage  upon  land.  There  will 
not  be  much  difficulty  in  apportioning  the  items 
to  their  proper  position  in  the  matter. 

The  first  portion  of  the  farm  was  laid  out  as  a 
sewage  farm  in  the  year  1860  ; it  was  taken  on 
lease  by  the  Board  when  they  were  in  great 
straits  and  under  heavy  penalties ; the  then 
leaseowner  was  paid  out  at  some  cost,  and  the 
land  laid  down  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  in 
the  cheapest  possible  way.  It  was  then  leased 
for  a term  of  years  to  Mr.  Marriage.  The 
accounts  as  published  commence  with  a simple 
Btatement  of  receipts  from  Mr.  Marriage,  and  of 
rents  paid  to  the  ground  landlord.  How  Mr, 


Marriage  fared  cannot  be  shown,  but  if  his 
evidence,  as  given  to  the  Commissioners  ap. 
pointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  utilisa- 
tion of  sewage,  is  to  be  considered  as  correct,  he 
was  nob  dissatisfied  with  the  result.  In  addition 
to  these  simple  sums,  there  is  a charge  on  the 
one  side  of  wages  paid  to  a herd  of  foremen  em- 
ployed by  the  Board,  who  made  a daily  report  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  effluent  water  at  the  oat- 
fall,  and  also  the  costs  incurred  in  straining  the 
sewage  of  its  more  solid  matter  before  it  passed 
on  the  land.  On  the  other  side  is  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Local  Board  the  sum  whioh  accrued 
by  the  sale  of  the  solid  manure  thus  obtained. 
The  year  1871  shows  a great  increase  in  the 
amounts.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  town  of 
Croydon  soon  made  the  300  acres  which  were 
used  for  the  purpose  quite  unable  to  cope  with 
the  quantity  of  sewage  whioh  reached  theontfall. 
It  became  necessary  for  the  Board  to  acquire 
extra  land.  The  negotiations  for  this  purpose 
were  conducted  as  such  negotiations  generally 
are  when  the  negotiators  are  bidding  for  popular 
favour.  The  shadow  is  grasped  instead  of  the 
enbstanoe,  and  the  interests  of  the  parish  were 
sacrificed.  Everything  connected  with  this 
negotiation  was  publicly  known,  the  owners  of 
the  property  knew  the  position  of  the  Board,  and, 
with  their  own  agents  among  the  members  of 
the  Board,  they  knew  how  much  rent  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  get,  without  any  reference 
to  the  real  value  of  the  land.  The  Board, 
advised  by  their  engineer,  declined  to  deal  with 
Mr.  Marriage,  but  leased  the  whole  of  the  farm 
to  a company,  which  was  ostensibly  got  up  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  it  over,  and  was  called  the 
Croydon  Sewage  Farming  Company,  Arrange- 
ments were  made  that  the  company  should  pay 
rent  in  advance,  on  somewhat  corresponding 
terms  with  those  nnder  which  Mr.  Marriage 
held  the  land,  which  appeared  to  make  the 
Board  stand  in  the  position  of  receiver  of 
rents,  paying  them  over  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter  to  the  ground  landlords.  The  com- 
pany paid  no  valnation  for  going  in  beyond 
sums  for  ordinary  fixtures  and  small  matters  left 
in  the  land  by  Mr.  Marriage.  The  company 
commenced  their  work  with  a real  capital  of 
1,500L  (the  nominal  being  10,00OZ.),  sufficient  to 
pay  the  first  qnarter’s  rent.  They  borrowed 
money  of  their  bankers  to  pay  their  wages' 
sheets  instead  of  making  calls,  paid  handsome 
sums  to  their  directors,  clerks,  managers,  and 
other  advisers ; then  15  per  cent,  dividend  on 
their  first  year’s  work,  nothing  whatever  on  the 
second,  and  collapsed  altogether  on  their  third. 
The  Board  had  then  to  step  in  and  become  the 
actual  managers  of  the  farm,  after  it  had  been 
allowed  to  get  into  a rutuoua  condition  by  those 
who  were  totally  incompetent  to  look  after  so 
large  an  interest.  Good  fortune,  however,  even 
now  did  not  forsake  them,  for  while  they  paid  no 
valuation  on  going  into  the  land,  the  lease  had 
, been  so  drawn  that  when  it  ended  they  were  to 
receive  a valnation  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  and  under  that  clause  the  arbi. 
trators  and  umpire  again  saddled  the  Croydon 
ratepayers  with  an  enormous  sum  as  valuation; 
and  in  the  payments  for  1874  figures  the  sum  of 
5,238Z.  paid  to  the  receivers  of  the  farming  com- 
pany,— a large  portion  of  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  paid  at  all, — consisting  of  items 
for  rye-grass  cultivation,  rents,  and  fallows, 
which  were  not  paid  for  when  the  com- 
pany took  possession.  However,  the  sub- 
stantial  shareholders  in  the  company  were 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Croydon,  and 
they  got  back  a large  part  of  that 
whioh  they  bad  invested,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  items  with  whioh  the  management  has 
been  weighted.  The  tables  show  that  the  re- 
ceipts whioh  have  been  obtained  by  the  Local 
Board,  amount  to  the  aggregate  sum  of 
39,317i.  143.  3d.,  whilst  on  the  other  side  the 
payments  have  been  50,6051.  13a.  4d.  This  total 
shows  a balance  against  the  ratepayers  of 
10,891i.  19a,  Id.;  this  item,  however  maybe 
fairly  rednced  by  the  sum  of  5,450L  2s.  7d.,  whioh 
was  the  valuation  of  the  stock,  produce,  and 
fixtures  on  the  farm,  on  the  25tb  of  last  March, 
according  to  a valnation  made  by  the  farm 
manager,  and  whioh  is  on  the  basts  of  that 
allowed  to  the  company.  This  table  gives,  there, 
fore,  an  average  loss  of  500J.  a year.  I have 
appended  the  details  of  the  past  two  years,  from 
whioh  it  will  be  seen  that  a local  board  labours 
nnder  very  great  disadvantages  in  carrying  on  a 
bnainess  like  a farm.  The  wages  sheet  alone 
will  prove  this,  for  there  is  no  one  whose 
pecuniary  interest  it  is  to  keep  down  the  ex- 
penses.  Idle  hands  are  retained,  and  every  man’s 
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band  is  agaioBt  the  Local  Board,  and  in  favour 
of  the  private  individual,  whilst  the  managers 
themselvea,  as  soon  as  they  become  aware  of  the 
work  that  is  before  them,  make  violent  enemies 
of  those  men  whom  they  have  prevented  from 
fattening  on  the  rates.  But  they  make  few 
active  friends  among  the  better  class  of  the 
community,  who  decline  to  take  part  in  local 
politics.  The  result  is  that  at  the  next  election 
the  management  is  changed,  and  most  of  the 
advantages  of  former  experience  are  lost.  Still, 
notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  of  the 
case,  and  taking  the  last  year  as  a guide,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  balance  against  the  parish  upon 
the  working  of  the  farm  is  2,3171.  ISs.  8d.,  but 
against  that  may  be  set  off  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  stock  upon  the  farms,  which  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  7751.,  leaving  a charge  upon  the  rates 
of  about  1,5421. ; this  amounts  to  the  snm  of  a 
little  more  than  one  penny  in  the  pound  upon  the 
rating  of  the  parish. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  purchase  of  sixty  .five  acres  of  the  land  in 
question,  which  is  now  the  freehold  of  the  Local 
Board.  For  this  land  8,0001.  were  paid,  and  a 
rental  should  be  charged  on  account  of  it. 
Nothing  is  charged  in  the  acconnts  for  expenses 
incurred  in  laying  out  the  laud  in  the  first  in. 
stance,  which  cost  4,010i. ; and  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  first  outlay  for  sewers.  These 
would  have  to  be  made  under  any  system  of 
sewerage,  and  shonld  not  be  taken  account  of  in 
weighing  the  pecuniary  merits  of  a sewage  farm. 
If,  however,  it  would  be  thought  right  to  charge 
for  laying  out  the  land,  and  a rental  for  the 
freehold,  a further  sum  of  750i.  a year  must  be 
added,  raising  the  total  cost  of  the  farm  to  a rate 
of  something  under  Ifd.  in  the  pound  upon  the 
rateable  value  of  the  pariah.  Against  this,  how. 
ever,  may  be  put,  as  a set-ofi,  the  fact  that  there 
are  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  in  the 
first  years  of  the  farm  of  the  character  of  no. 
exhausted  improvements,  which  will,  year  by 
year,  be  adding  to  the  income,  whilst  the  expen. 
diture  will  not  again  recur.  I should  have  said 
that  the  land  is  leased  for  twenty.one  years  from 
1871 ; long  before  that  time  is  out  I trust  the 
utilisation  of  sewage  will  be  so  understood  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  for  a renewal  of  the  leases 
upon  the  present  onerous  and  unsatisfactory 
basis.  If  the  whole  of  the  land  bad  been  ob. 
tained  on  the  same  terms  as  were  the  fifty-six 
aores  before  alluded  to,  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
of  Croydon  would  have  been  utilised  withuat 
any  cost  at  all  to  the  inhabitants  of  Croydon; 
and  even  now,  if  the  farm  could  be  managed  in 
a satisfactory  manner,  the  receipts  would  be 
quite  equal  to  the  payments,  notwithstanding 
the  rental  of  101.  an  acre,  which  has  to  be  paid 
for  a large  portion  of  the  land. 

One  word,  in  conolnsion,  as  to  the  effect  upon 
the  health  of  the  district  in  which  the  farm  is 
situated.  The  last  return  of  vital  statistioa 
shows  that  26  deaths  and  60  births  have  been 
registered  as  occurring  iu  the  sub.district  during 
the  past  half-year.  This  fact  bears  a most 
important  relation  to  the  working  of  the  farm. 
The  neighbourhood  is  yearly  increasing  in  popu- 
lation, rateable  value,  and  general  health, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
year  the  farm  has  had  to  provide  for  and  utilise 
the  sewage  of  a very  large  number  of  persons 
who  have  suffered  from  typhoid  fever, — a fever 
which  has  been  mainly  induced  iu  Croydon 
through  an  interference  with  the  water-supply 
of  the  district.  The  births  in  Croydon 
itself  for  the  month  ending  April  29th  last  have 
been  96,  whilst  the  deaths  have  numbered  35, 
and  typhoid  is  now  entirely  absent  from  the  list. 
The  farm  has,  however,  utilised  and  rendered 
innoouona  all  the  typhoid  excreta  from  nearly 
1,000  cases  which  have  reached  itsince  January, 
1875,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  sub-district  itself ; but  that  part  which 
was  retained  in  badly-constructed  sewers  in 
Croydon,  and  had  an  opportunity  given  it  to 
change  the  form  of  its  elements,  produced 
much  mischief  to  those  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  live  upon  the  lines  of  the  badly-con- 
structed  and  imperfectly-ventilated  sewers. 
My  own  impression  is  still,  that  the  sooner 
sewage  is  conveyed  to  the  country  and  at  onoo 
utilised  the  better  for  the  town.  The  receipts 
and  vital  statistics  now  pnblisbed,  I think,  prove 
that  it  is  also  no  drawback  to  the  land  itself. 
There  is  one  other  point  worth  mentioning,  as 
decreasing  the  value  received  from  the  farm, — 
the  great  amount  of  water  which  has  had  to  be 
dealt  with  during  the  past  year  has  decreased 
returns.  Excessive  flnshing  of  sewer  and  heavy 
rainfalls,  much  of  which  still  passes  into  the 


Croydon  sewers,  have  taxed  the  land  to  the 
uttermost.  This  year  will  see  an  improvement 
in  that  direction ; a large  part  of  the  surface- 
water  will  be  abstracted  from  the  sewers  and 
sent  into  its  proper  channels.  The  market 
gardening  also  has  been  given  up  in  consequence 
of  the  impossibility  of  a local  board  dealing 
properly  with  such  grounds.  I look,  however, 
to  the  accounts  for  the  year  now  commencing  as 
likely  to  give  a better  idea  of  what  a sewage 
farm  will  be  able  to  do  under  present  manage- 
ment than  any  that  has  as  yet  preceded  it. 

Notes  on  the  Eton  Sewage  Farm, 

Eton,  with  an  urban  sanitary  district  of  about 
3,500,  including  the  school,  was  the  first  town  on 
the  upper  Thames  which  diverted  its  sewage 
from  the  river.  It  is  drained  on  the  separate 
system,  viz.,  the  exolneion  of  all  surface  and 
storm  waters  from  that  of  the  sewage;  this  ex- 
olnsion  has  been  successfully  effected,  although 
the  exclusion  of  subsoil  waters,  owing  to  broken 
pipes  or  imperfect  joints,  has  not  been  quite  so 
successful,  as  in  the  case  of  subsoil  water  being 
raised  by  floods,  an  addition  of  about  one-fourth 
the  time  required  for  pumping  is  neoeasary. 

The  receiving  tank  is  situated  about  1,000 
yards  below  the  nearest  bouses  in  the  district, 
600  yards  above  the  tank  is  an  outlet  to  the 
river  for  use  only  in  cases  of  absolnte  necessity, 
but  which  is  not  now  required,  as  the  engines 
and  pumping  machinery  are  in  duplicate.  The 
rising  main  that  carries  the  sewage  to  the  farm 
is  mile  in  length,  about  80,000  gallons  being 
pumped  through  daily,  taking  on  an  average  from 
five  to  seven  hours,  which  time  is  divided  be- 
tween the  morning  and  the  afternoon. 

The  farm,  consisting  of  about  40  aores,  of 
which  some  30  aores  only  are  laid  out  for 
irrigation,  is  situated  at  a distance  of  half  a mile 
from  the  river ; the  soil  is  very  light,  with  a 
depth  from  1 ft.  to  3 ft.  cf  vegetable  mould 
(irregular  from  levelling),  overlying  fine  alluvial 
gravel  and  sand,  the  upper  surface  about  10  ft. 
to  12  ft.  above  the  ordiuary  level  of  the  river  ; 
one-third  of  the  land  laid  out  for  irrigation  is 
cropped  with  rye  grass,  one-third  with  root 
crops,  and  the  remaining  third  with  cereals  ; this 
last,  however,  not  being  irrigated  ; thus  it  will  be 
seen  about  20  acres  only  are  irrigated  in  each 
year. 

The  llev.  C.  Wolley  Dod,  chairman  of  the 
Eton  Local  Board,  to  whom  the  Conference  is 
indebted  for  these  notes,  states  that  the  system 
has  now  been  in  successful  operation  for  six 
years,  yielding  an  annual  profit  from  the  working 
of  the  farm  of  aboot  120i.,  equal  to  a rental  of 
31.  per  acre.  Milk  (fed  on  the  sewage  grass)  is 
said  to  be  of  very  good  quality. 

At  a depth  of  about  8 ft.,  more  or  less,  the 
subsoil  water  is  reached,  yet  under  no  ciroum- 
stances  is  there  ever  one  drop  of  effluent  water 
from  the  land.  Agricultural  pipes  laid  some  4 ft. 
deep  in  a road  across  the  middle  of  the  farm 
never  ran  a drop ; in  fact,  everything  put  on  the 
land,  even  in  the  wettest  weather,  is  absorbed  at 
once:  a whole  day’s  pumping  of  80,000  gallons 
baa  been  run  upon  a space  of  about  3 square 
obains,  when  all  disappeared  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  pumping  bad  ceased. 

It  is  found  very  difficult  to  distribute  the 
sewage  evenly ; in  winter,  when  no  growth  has 
taken  place,  as  also  in  summer,  with  the  root 
crops  a large  proportion  of  the  sewage  mast 
escape  root  action,  and  descend  to  the  subsoil 
nnpurified,  except  by  filtration  through  the  soil 
and  gravel.  What  then  becomes  of  it  is  a pro- 
blem of  great  importance,  although  in  the  com- 
paratively  small  quantity  dealt  with  at  the  Eton 
farm,  on  so  large  a surface,  the  question  hardly 
arises ; yet  as  towns  in  the  Thames  valley  seem 
to  be  for  the  moat  part  adopting  the  system  of 
sewage  irrigation,  aud  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
appointing results  financially  of  sewage  farming, 
will  probably  be  disposed  to  put  as  large  a quan- 
tity of  sewage  as  possible  on  a small  surface  of 
land. 

We  gather,  therefore, from  theabove-mentioned 
facts,  taking  the  population  cf  the  district  in 
rongh  numbers  at  3,000,  that  1 square  chain  will 
absorb  the  sewage  of  1,000  people,  thus  giving 
with  sufficient  pumping  - power  an  absorbing 
capacity  of  10,000  gallons  per  acre  in  six  hours, 
or  40,000  in  the  twenty-fonr  hoars ; but  of 
course  this  could  not  last. 

The  subsoil  water  is  generally  presumed  to  flow 
in  a course  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  river, 
although  no  positive  proof  of  this  is  obtainable. 
It  is  stated  in  a paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Menzies,  that  at  Old  Windsor  he  found  the  snb- 
soil  water  moving  parallel  with  the  river  at  the 


rate  of  about  half  a mile  in  the  twenty.four  hoars 
bat  his  experiments,  he  also  mentions,  were  made 
when  the  river  was  rising  rapidly.  The  question 
is  an  important  one,  whether  the  sewage,  after 
sinking  vertically  to  the  subsoil  water,  at  a depth 
of  8 ft.,  continues  to  sink,  or  at  onoe  begins  to 
flow  horizontally.  The  permeable  strata  under, 
neath  are  of  unknown  depth.  The  alluvial  drift 
is  estimated  in  the  Ordnance  Geological  Report 
at  from  30  ft.  to  60  ft.,  immediately  below  which 
comes  the  ohalk. 

Last  year  attempts  were  made  at  Eton  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  npper  subsoil  water;  holes 
were  dug  on  the  farm  to  the  subsoil,  and  filled 
with  sewage,  into  which  was  put  chloride  of 
lithium.  Samples  of  the  water  from  the  neigh, 
bouring  wells,  examined  with  the  spectroscope, 
gave  no  result;  holes  were  then  dug  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  first  holes,  but  the  subsoil  water 
from  these  showed  no  trace  of  lithium ; it  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  chloride  of  lithiom 
may  have  been  converted  into  the  oxide  or 
carbonate,  and  so  remained  fixed.  The  experi- 
ence at  Eton,  therefore,  rather  leads  one  to 
suppose  that  the  width  and  depth  of  the  volume 
of  subsoil  water  all  round  the  farm  is  so  great, 
that  the  effect  of  the  sewage,  so  far  as  analytical 
tests  are  concerned,  would  be  lost  almost  directly, 
and  that  samples  of  the  subsoil  water  taken  on 
the  line  of  its  flow,  100  yards  above  and  100 
yards  below  the  farm,  would  not  show  any 
appreciable  difference. 

Mr.  Whitehouse,  the  surveyor  to  the  Local 
Board  of  Eton,  said,  in  reply  to  a question  by 
the  chairman,  that  the  statements  in  the  fore- 
going paper  were  correct. 

Precipitation  Processes  at  Coventry,  Nuneaton, 
and  Kenilworth. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss,  C.E.,  described  the  treat- 
ment of  sewage  according  to  the  processes  of 
the  General  Sewage  and  Manure  Company 
(Limited),  at  Coventry,  Nuneaton,  and  Kenil- 
worth. It  appears  that  previously  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  works,  the  whole  of  this 
sewage  was,  in  an  undefecated  state,  cast  into 
the  river  Sherburne,  at  a spot  a mile  from  the 
town.  It  rendered  this  stream  black  and  dis- 
gusting, and  a terrible  nuisance  to  the  neigh, 
bourhood,  as  well  as  a great  source  of  danger  to 
health,  inasmuch  as  the  sewage,  at  some  few 
miles’  distance,  found  its  way  into  the  source  of 
the  water-supply  to  the  town  of  Warwick.  All 
this  has  now  been  remedied ; the  river  Sher. 
borne  has  been  so  purified  that  fishes  have 
returned  to  its  waters,  the  Corporation  of 
Coventry  has  been  relieved  from  litigation  and 
annoyance  over  its  sewage,  and,  with  the  Bar- 
rounding  landed  proprietors,  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  results  obtained. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  operations 
will  explain  the  works  and  various  processes  by 
which  this  has  been  accomplished. 

In  selecting  the  site,  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  a small  fall  (about  6 ft.)  in  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  to  avoid  the  costly  expedient  of 
pumping  the  sewage,  and  to  work  it  throughout 
by  gravitation.  A narrow  strip  of  comparatively 
valueless  land  along  the  border  of  the  Sher- 
burne, in  extent  about  thirteen  acres,  has  been 
thoroughly  drained,  embanked  against  the  rising 
of  the  river  during  floods,  and  made  available 
for  the  whole  of  the  works.  The  sewage  is  sub- 
jected to  four  processes,  viz.  : — 1.  Strained; 
2.  Chemically  treated  and  precipitated  ; Effluent 
water  filtered;  4.  Precipitate  or  sludge,  dried 
and  disposed  of. 

The  straining  is  effected  by  means  of  mecha- 
nical strainers,  known  as  “ Latham's  Solid 
Sewage  Extractors.”  The  solids  thus  removed 
form  a rich  manure,  which,  at  the  present  time, 
is  used  in  the  orchard  adjacent  to  the  buildings 
of  the  works.  The  strained  sewage  thus  free 
from  all  its  grosser  contents,  and,  therefore,  in  a 
better  condition  for  chemical  treatment,  next 
passes  through  a block  of  bnildings,  where  it 
receives  continuously  an  addition  of  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  alumina,  manufactured  and  prepared 
in  a cheap  way  at  the  works,  which  contain  all 
the  necessary  appliances  for  this  purpose.  The 
sewage  next  receives  a small  addition  of  milk  of 
lime,  and,  after  the  addition  of  each  chemical, 
the  whole  mixture  is  thoroughly  agitated.  The 
mixture  then  passes  on  to  the  precipitating 
tanks,  of  which  there  are  four,  three  being  in  use 
at  the  same  time,  while  a fourth  is  being  cleaned 
out  daily.  Precipitation  takes  place  in  these 
tanks  while  the  effluent  water  flows  in  a thin 
sheet  from  the  surface,  first,  over  wears  extend- 
ing quite  across  the  tanks  ; and,  secondly,  over 
weirs  which  extend  halfway  across  each  tank. 
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i.Q  arrangement  o£  slnioes  and  valves  exists  at ' 
,he  end  of  each  tank  for  drawing  off  the  water 
Tora  the  precipitate  or  sladge  when  the  tank  has 
;o  be  emptied. 

The  efflaenb  water  is  convoyed  from  the  tanks 
oy  a cnlvert  and  open  carriers  to  flltering-beds, 
if  which  there  are  three,  each  three  acres  in  ex- 
;ent;  the  water  then  percolates  throngh  a depth 
if  5 ft.  of  earth,  and  is  afterwards  discharged 
tlirough  three  15-in.  mains  into  the  river.  This 
water  is  clear,  bright,  and  of  a good  standard 
if  purity,  and,  according  to  analysis  by  Dr. 
Voelcker,  contains  in  each  imperial  gallon, 
45'22  grains  of  solid  matter,  and  only  '630  of  a 
grain  of  free  (saline)  ammonia,  and  '043  of  a 
grain  of  organic  (albuminoid)  ammonia. 

The  filter-beds  are  used  intermittently,  and 
are  cropped  with  osiers  aud  rye-grass.  The  latter 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  aud  assists  in  keeping  the 
beds  in  good  condition. 

The  sludge  or  deposit  found  on  the  bottoms  of 
the  precipitating  tanks,  after  the  water  is  drained 
off,  contains  about  85  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and 
amounts  during  24  hours  to  about  25  tons. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  this 
process  that  scarcely  any  solid  matter  is  per. 
mitted  to  enter  with  the  chemicals.  The  sludge, 
therefore,  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  the 
sewage,  and  is  thus  reduced  to  a minimum  bulk. 
This  fact  renders  it  much  less  difficult,  and  less 
cosily  to  dispose  of  than  the  large  quantities  of 
sludge  which  result  from  the  lime  and  other 
precipitation  processes,  which  require  large 
quantities  of  ohemicals  with  their  solid  portions 
to  enter  the  sewage. 

The  sludge  is  swept  from  the  bottoms  of  the 
precipitating-tanks  into  underground  chambers 
placed  below  their  level,  in  which  simple  arrange- 
ments exist  for  drawing  off  supernatant  water  ; 
it  is  then  elevated  by  ordinary  cbaiu  and  bucket 
elevators,  and  passed  through  Milburu’s  con- 
tiuuous  sludge-filters,  which,  without  the  appli- 
oation  of  heat,  remove  about  20  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  and  reduce  its  bulk  to  about  10  tons 
per  day.  The  sludge  in  this  somewhat  stiff 
condition,  containing  about  65  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  is  next  subjected  to  a comparatively 
small  amount  of  heat  in  Milburn’s  sludge-drying 
machines,  which  remove  a further  5 per  cent,  of 
moisture.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  this  sludge 
thus  treated,  and  having  been  once  subjected  to 
heat,  continues  afterwards,  when  placed  in  heaps, 
to  part  with  its  moistare  until  it  retains  only 
nine  or  ten  per  cent. 

By  these  means  the  daily  precipitate  at 
Coventry  is  converted  into  about  4^  tons  of  a 
dry  manure.  This  manure,  according  toanalysis 
by  Dr.  Voelcker,  contains,  in  addition  to  other 
fertilising  agents,  167  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
and  3'75  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  may 
be  valued  according  to  chemical  values  at  35s. 
or  408.  per  ton. 

The  whole  of  the  sludge  is  not,  however,  re- 
duced  to  a dry  condition  in  the  manner  just 
described.  Some  portion  of  it  is,  after  passing 
the  non-heating  continnons  filter,  fortified  and 
dried  by  the  addition  of  chemicals  and  fertilising 
agents;  thus  producing  a good  manure  whioh  is 
brought  up  to  an  average  value  of  51.  or  61.  per 
tor,  and  competes  well  with  the  best  artiBoial 
manures  produced  in  this  country.  A consider- 
able quantity  of  the  sludge  is  also,  in  the  stiff 
and  semi-dry  state  in  which  it  comes  from  the 
non-heating  continuous  filter,  bought  and  carted 
away  by  the  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood. 
By  these  several  modes  the  whole  of  the  sludge 
can  be  disposed  of,  partly  by  local  and  inland 
arrangements,  and  partly  by  exportation ; and 
thus  is  avoided  the  one  great  difficulty  of  all 
other  precipitation  processes. 

The  sale  of  sewage  manures  has  uudoubtedly 
been  alow  and  gradual,  they  did  not  at  once  find 
a ready  sale ; but  now  that  the  price  demanded 
is  a fair  one,  and  confidence  in  their  value,  so 
long  disturbed  by  exaggerated  statements,  is 
restored,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  whole  of  the  sludge  can  be  utilised  and  sold. 

The  cost  of  purifying  the  entire  sewage  of 
Coventry,  in  the  manner  thus  described,  inclu- 
sive of  rent  of  land  and  interest  on  capital, 
and  without  deducting  any  receipts  for  sale  of 
manure,  is  about  Is.  7d.  per  bead  of  the  popula- 
tion, per  annum.  Taking,  however,  into  account 
the  chemical  value  of  the  manure  produced,  the 
cost  would  be  about  2d.  per  bead  per  annum.  In 
either  case,  the  primary  coat  of  purifying  sewage 
at  Coventry  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  disposing  of  it  by  irrigation.  There  are  many 
instances  whioh  prove  this,  but  the  following 
will  at  present  suffice.  The  sewage  of  Warwick 
and  Leamington  is  disposed  of  by  irrigation} 


neither  of  these  towns  has  a manufacturing 
population,  and  consequently  a sewage  less 
costly  to  purify  than  that  of  Coventry,  but  in  the 
former  town  the  cost  appears  to  be  3b.,  and  in 
the  latter,  exclusive  of  the  privilege  of  putting 
the  sewage  on  to  1,000  acres  of  Lord  Warwick’s 
land,  about  Is.  6id.  per  bead  of  the  population, 
per  annum.  In  other  places  the  cost  appears 
to  be  as  follows  : — Banbury,  Is.  7d. ; Northamp- 
ton, Is.  8^d.;  Tunbridge  Wells,  5b.  3d. ; Croydon, 
28.  l^d.;  Merthyr  Tydvil,  la.  8Jd.;  Norwich, 
33.  6d.  5 Eton,  5a.  IJd.,  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion, per  annum.* 

The  success  attending  the  purification  of  the 
Coventry  sewage  is  testified  to  by  those  having 
property  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  tenants  of 
Lord  Leigh,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  and 
others,  as  published  correspondence  shows. 
Ib  is  also  strikingly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
two  mannfacturers  at  Kenilworth  (one  a tanner, 
discharging  5,000  gallons,  and  the  other  a fell- 
monger,  discharging  50,000  gallons  of  refuse 
daily  into  the  Kinham  brook,  which,  like  the 
Sherburne,  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  River 
Avon),  have  taken  a licence  of  this  company, 
and  are  now  erecting  the  necessary  works  to 
purify,  at  their  own  expense,  their  refuse  by  the 
same  processes  as  are  used  at  Coventry.  The 
cost  of  purifying  the  tanner’s  refuse  will  be 
about  lOd.,  and  that  of  the  fellraonger’s  about 
28.  6d.  per  day,  leaving  altogether  out  of  con- 
bideration  the  value  of  the  precipitated  matter. 

Coventry,  its  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Condition- 

The  following  paper,  by  Hr.  E.  A.  Purnell’ 
City  Surveyor  of  Coventry,  was  taken  as  read  : — 
In  the  year  1850,  Coventry,  like  many  other 
places,  was  compelled  to  take  steps  to  improve 
its  sanitary  condition;  the  firat  step  was  to 
have  a good  survey  made  of  the  oity,  which  was 
done  by  the  Ordnance  surveyors  ; and  npon  its 
completion,  the  late  Hr.  Ranger,  C.E.,  was 
engaged  to  devise  a scheme  of  sewage  which 
was  completed  in  1854,  the  outfall  being  into  a 
small  river  called  the  Sherburne,  about  one 
mile  from  the  town.  As  the  private  drainage 
works  developed  themselves,  great  complaints 
began  to  be  made  about  the  foul  state  of  the 
river,  and  in  1857  it  was  decided  that  filtering- 
tanks  should  be  coustruoted,  which  was  done,  at 
a cost  (including  four  acres  of  land)  of  about 
4,000J.  In  1853  these  tanks  were  completed  and 
used,  the  sewage  passing  through  vertical  filters, 
composed  of  coarse  gravel,  about  3 ft.  in  thick- 
ness ; in  addition  to  this,  the  lime  process  was 
adopted,  but  after  being  tried  for  some  con. 
siderable  time  it  was  abandoned,  not  much  benefit 
to  the  river  being  derived  from  it.  As  the 
present  drainage  increased,  so  did  the  complaints 
about  the  effluent  water,  and  in  1865  a meeting 
of  the  landowners  along  the  conrse  of  the 
Sherburne,  below  the  outfall  works,  was  held 
at  the  King’s  Head  Hotel,  Coventry,  and  a 
request  made  from  them  to  the  Corporation 
requiring  an  abatement  of  the  nuisance.  Things 
went  on  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition 
until  1868,  when  the  Corporation  purchased 
about  267  acres  of  land  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation;  this  land  adjoined  the  outfall,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  it  is  hilly,  and  the  sewage 
would  have  had  to  be  pumped  to  a height  of 
150  ft.  Mr.  Thomas  Ilawksley,  C.E.,  was  em- 
ployed  by  the  Corporation  to  report  upon  the 
coat  of  laying  out  the  land  as  a sewage-farm,  bnt 
his  estimate  was  so  high  that  tbo  Corporation 
shrank  from  embarking  in  so  serious  an  under- 
taking, and  matters  still  remained  as  they  were. 
In  1869  the  Corporation  advertised  the  farm  and 
sewage  to  be  let  on  lease,  unavailingly ; for, 
although  several  applicatious  were  made,  nothing 
came  of  them.  In  1870  proceedings  were  threat- 
ened  by  the  landholders  adjoining  the  river,  and 
the  Corporation  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
Peat  Engineering  Company,  and  also  the  ABC 
Company;  but,  after  long  correspondence,  they 
were  abandoned  by  both  companies.  At  this 
time  Dr.  Anderson  commenced  experiments  at 
the  works,  and  in  1872,  the  General  Sewage  and 
Manure  Company,  having  arranged  with  the 
doctor  for  his  patents,  made  arrangements  with 
the  Corporation  for  a concession  of  the  sewage  to 
the  company  for  twenty  years.  In  1873  the 
works  were  commenced,  and  in  April,  1874,  they 
were  completed.  A detailed  description  of  the 
buildings,  and  mode  of  manipulating  the  sewage, 
will  be  found  in  the  Builder  of  the  26th  of 
February  last. 


* These  figures  are  obtained  from  a retnrn  of  sewage 
purification  compiled  by  the  Corporation  of  Rochdale, 
the  publiebed  accounts  of  local  Boards,  and  other  public 
documents. 


The  works  have  now  been  in  operation  for  two 
years,  and  daring  that  time  no  complaints  have 
been  made  by  the  landowners  ; in  fact,  the  com- 
pany’s opei'ations  have  bad  a most  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  river.  With  respect  to  the 
financial  results,  I am  unable  to  give  any  infor- 
mation, as,  although  the  company  have  placed 
their  books  at  my  disposal  at  any  time,  I have 
been  nnablo  to  avail  myself  of  their  offer. 

A few  facta  concerning  Coventry  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  The  population  of  the  city  is 
40,000  ; rateable  value,  101,0u0Z.;  cost  of  sewage, 
33,OOOZ.;  number  of  water-closets,  4,510;  number 
of  privies,  800 ; and  the  effluent  sewage,  as 
ascertained  from  gaugings,  extending  over  a 
period  of  fifteen  months,  was  1,800  gallons  per 
day;  this  quantity,  in  consequence  of  building 
operations,  and  a great  improvement  in  the  city, 
no  doubt  amounts  now  to  2,000,000  gallons  per 
day. 

The  oity  is  supplied  with  water  from  artesian 
wells,  sunk  in  the  new  red  sandstone,  four  in 
number;  one  of  410  ft.,  one  of  300  ft.,  and  two 
of  75  ft.  in  depth.  Thus  water  rises  in  a tank, 
100  ft.  in  diameter,  and  16  ft.  in  depth,  and  is 
pumped  to  a height  of  140  ft.  into  a service 
reservoir,  commanding  the  highest  part  of  the 
city.  The  nnmber  of  houses  supplied  is  8,419, 
and  the  average  quantity  of  water  700,000 
gallons ; no  charge  is  made  for  water-closets. 
The  cost  of  the  water-works  was  about  36,000Z. 

We  propose,  next  week,  to  notice  some  other 
papers  read  before  the  Conference,  as  well  as  to 
give  a condensed  report  of  the  discussions  whioh 
ensued  on  the  fox'egoing  and  succeeding  papers. 


VALUE  OF  SHARES  IN  THE  NEW  RIVER 
COMPANY. 

An  unusually  large  company  of  capitalists  and 
others  were  present  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Token, 
houae-yard,  on  Friday,  the  occasion  being  the 
sale,  by  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield,  of  twenty-one 
shares  in  the  New  River  Company,  known  to  be 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  water  companies  in 
the  metropolis.  The  property  consisted  of  one 
fully  paid-up  1001.  share,  and  twenty  1001, 
shares,  ou  whioh  601.  are  paid.  The  latter  were 
divided  iuto  ten  lots  of  two  shares  each.  The 
particulars  stated  that  the  company  was  the 
most  valuable  trading  corporation  in  the  world, 
with  a revenue  which  had  the  security  of 
Consols.  The  dividend  last  Christmas  was  ten 
per  cent,  on  water  rents,  in  addition  to  which 
there  was  a further  dividend  from  the  rents  of 
land  aud  houses  belonging  to  the  company,  and 
the  revenue  was  constantly  iDcreasing,  whioh 
rendered  an  augmented  dividend  a matter  of 
certainty.  In  order  to  set  before  them  the  con- 
tinually-inoreasing  revenue  of  the  company,  the 
auctioneer  stated  that  the  income  seventeen 
years  ago  was  150,000Z.,  and  that  last  year  it 
was  258,000Z.  A gentleman  present  inquired  if 
a call  oflOZ.  per  share  was  not  about  to  be  made. 
The  auctioneer  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but 
observed  that  it  only  served  to  prove  the  in- 
creasing value  of  the  property.  The  call  was 
required  for  the  execution  of  new  works  which 
were  now  in  course  of  construotion,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  additional  water  supply,  in  constant 
demand;  aud  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
while  the  call  was  made  at  par  the  shareholders 
bad  a certainty  of  receiving  ten  per  cent,  dividend 
upon  the  amount.  He  believed  there  would 
soon  be  a still  farther  call,  and  he  was  certain 
the  shareholders  would  be  glad  to  pay  it.  The 
shares  were  then  submitted  for  sale,  the  first  lot 
offered  being  the  lOOi.  share  fully  paid  up.  The 
first  bid  was  2001.,  the  biddings  following  npon 
each  other  in  rapid  sncceseion  until  300Z.  was 
reached,  at  which  sum  the  lot  sold,  being  200  per 
cent,  premium.  The  next  ten  lota  in  two  shares 
each,  of  lOOZ.  and  60Z.  paid,  were  offered  in 
succession,  and  realised  235Z.  and  240Z.  per 
share  each,  representing  a premium  somewhat 
higher  than  that  realised  by  the  first  lot.  The 
purchaser  of  the  first  two  shares  offered  to  take 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  lots  at  235Z.  per 
share,  bub  this  proposal  the  auctioneer  was 
unable  to  accept. 


Society  for  the  Enconragemeut  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — A conversazione  was  held  on  the 
11th  of  May  at  the  Picture  Galleries,  South 
Kensington  Museum.  A morning  meeting,  on 
Thursday,  the  8th  of  June,  will  be  held  at  Dor. 
Chester  House,  Park-lane,  W.,  by  permission  of 
Mr.  Holford,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
two. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEEBS. 

At  tbe  meeting  on  the  2Dd  of  May,  the  paper 
read  was  on  “ Fascine  Work  at  the  Outfalls  of 
the  Fen  Rivera,  and  Reclamation  of  the  Fore- 
shore,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  C.B. 

It  was  stated  that  the  four  rivers  which  take 
the  drainage  of  the  Feus  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridgeshire,  and  the  lands  bordering  thereon, 
discharged  into  an  estuary  filled  with  large  beds 
of  shifting  sands,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  an 
outfall  for  these  rivers  it  had  been  necessary  to 
train  their  channels  through  the  sands.  The 
most  economical  way  of  accomplishing  this  had 
been  by  means  of  training  walls,  constructed  of 
fascines  and  clay  and  chalk.  Very  beneficial 
results  bad  followed  from  this  training  and 
straightening  of  the  outfalls,  and  the  low.water 
mark  had  been  lowered  several  feet.  The  ad- 
vantage  of  confining  the  rivers  to  one  coarse  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  in  the  trained 
portion  of  tbe  channels  there  was  a depth  of 
10  fc.  at  low  water,  below  it  there  would  be  a 
depth  of  only  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  The  faggots 
used  for  building  tbe  training  walls  or  jetties 
were  made  from  thorns  out  from  the  hedges, 
tied  together  with  tarred  string.  The  length  of 
each  faggot  was  6 ft.,  and  its  girth  3 ft.  These 
were  thrown  into  the  water  from  barges  and 
weighted  with  clay,  layer  after  layer  being  thns 
placed,  until  the  jetty  was  brought  up  to  half, 
tide  level.  The  depth  of  water  in  which  these 
jetties  had  been  built  varied  from  10  ft.  to  20  fc., 
the  top  being  about  6 ft.  above  low  water.  The 
base  of  a jetty  16  ft.  high  was  22  ft.  wide,  and 
the  top  13  ft.  The  cost  per  lineal  foot  for  the 
work  done  on  the  Witbam  averaged  19s.  3d.,  or 
Is.  8d.  per  cubic  yard,  the  details  of  which  were 
given.  The  thorns  and  clay  together  formed 
such  a compact  mass,  that  tbe  jetty  was  able  to 
withstand  the  force  of  both  the  ebb  and  tidal 
currents,  and  was  a cheap  and  effeotivo  means 
of  carrying  out  the  training  of  these  rivers. 

After  the  formation  of  the  jetties,  the  sand 
and  silt  accumulated  at  tbe  back,  and  nltimately 
grew  into  green  marsh.  The  accretion  of  land 
was  gradually  taking  place  all  along  the  fore- 
shore of  the  Wash,  but  to  a much  greater  extent 
on  the  Lincolnshire  than  on  the  Norfolk  coast. 
The  process  of  accretion  was  very  slow,  unless 
assisted  by  artificial  means.  A marsh,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  would  reach  a stage 
fit  for  enclosure  in  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
years.  The  process  of  accretion  might  be 
hastened  by  placing  faggots  across  the  foreshore 
to  break  tbe  force  of  tbe  water  and  so  assist  in 
the  deposit  of  warp,  and  by  inoculating  the 
ground  with  sods  cut  from  the  adjoining  marshes. 
Tbe  value  of  tbe  salt  marshes  fur  feeding  sheep 
before  enclosure  was  from  Ss.  to  fis.  an  acre,  and 
the  value  of  the  freehold  20J.  The  cost  of  en. 
closure  was  from  15i.  to  201.  an  acre,  and  the 
value  of  the  land  after  enclosure  from  501.  to 
601. 


VENTILATION. 

SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  on  the  Ist  of  May,  in  the  Society’s  Hall,  6, 
Westminster-chambers,  Victoria-street,  Mr.  V. 
Pendred,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  first  paper 
read  was  ” On  Flues  and  Ventilation,”  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  C.  Trewman. 

The  second  paper  read  was  ” On  the  Ventila- 
tion of  Buildings,”  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pearse,  and  in 
which  the  author  described  some  of  the  leading 
appliances  for  that  purpose.  He  first  referred 
to  tbe  vertical  system  of  ventilation  revived  by 
Mr.  Tobin,  in  which  fresh  air  is  admitted  into 
the  room  by  vertical  pipes  commnnioating  with 
the  outer  air  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  ceiling. 
In  this  system  holes  or  slots  in  the  lower  rail  of 
the  upper  window-sash  are,  in  some  cases,  snbati- 
tuted  for  tbe  vertical  pipes.  Mr.  James  Livesey, 
the  author  observed,  purified  the  air  before 
allowing  it  to  enter  the  room,  by  oansing  it  to 
be  deflected  on  to  the  surface  of  a tray  of  water, 
which  also  had  the  effect  of  cooling  it.  Mr. 
John  Currall,  in  hia  system,  makes  an  aperture 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  window  for  tbe  admission 
of  fresh  air,  and  another  in  the  upper  part  for 
the  escape  of  foul  air.  When  there  is  a chimney 
in  the  room  he  introduces  the  fresh  air  by  an 
aperture  in  the  lower  part  of  the  door,  and  takes 
off  the  vitiated  air  by  a ventilator  in  the  chimney 
breast.  Mr.  M.  J.  Landan  has  designed  a venti- 
lating cowl,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a series  of 
horizontal  annular  plates.  The  wind  blowing 
across  tbe  plates  indncea  a current  np  the  shaft. 
Fresh  air  is  admitted,  by  a horiiontal  pipe  closed 


at  the  outer  end,  but  provided  with  anonlar  | 
plates  and  fixed  in  an  ooter  wall.  For  extracting 
foul  air  from  buildings  or  drains,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Banner  has  invented  a swivelling  cowl,  which 
has  a bell-moutb,  and  is  always  directed  towards 
tbe  wind  by  a vane.  The  shaft  is  continued  by 
a bend  inside  the  tail  of  the  cowl  and  swivelling 
with  it.  There  is  an  annular  space  between  tbe 
two  tubes  in  which  the  air  entering  the  bell- 
mouth  is  compressed,  its  subsequent  expansion 
inducing  a current  np  the  shaft. 


METROPOLITAN  COWSHEDS  AND 
DAIRIES. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  in  the  pro- 
posed bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  metro- 
politan cowsheds  and  dairies,  which  are  now 
under  the  ooneideration  of  a sub-committee  of 
the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  The 
proposed  rnles  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  T.  0.  Dud. 
field,  M.O-H.  for  Kensington,  whose  labours  in 
regard  to  the  slanghter-house  regulations  have 
been  considerable : — 

Every  cowshed  shall  be  properly  lighted  and 
ventilated  by  louvred  lights.  The  inner  walla, 
doors,  and  woodwork  shall  be  covered  with  hard, 
smooth,  impervious  material  to  the  height  of  5 ft. 
from  the  floor.  Tbe  trough-manger  shall  be  of 
impervious  material,  and  sloped  to  allow  of  being 
easily  cleansed.  An  impervious  water-tank, 
closely  covered,  and  provided  with  overflow-pipes 
UDOonneoted  with  any  drain,  and  the  water  pro- 
cured from  a water  company  where  practicable. 
A proper  place  shall  be  provided  for  the  storage 
of  fodder,  and  where  grains  are  used  the  recep- 
tacle  shall  be  in  two  partitions  to  allow  of 
cleansing,  and  shall  be  also  properly  drained.  A 
properly  covered  place  for  the  reception  of  dung 
shall  be  provided,  made  of  cement,  and  thoroughly 
drained.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  respect 
to  paving,  drainage,  and  ventilation,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Sanitary  Authority.  No 
water-closet,  privy,  cesspool,  or  urinal,  shall  be 
within,  or  communicate  directly  with,  a cow- 
shed, and  no  inhabited  room  or  workshop  shall, 
on  any  pretext,  be  sitnated  over  it. 

The  space  for  each  cow  shall  not  be  less  than 
800  oubio  feet;  single  stalls  shall  not  be  less 
than  4 ft.  in  width,  and  double  stalls  7 ft.  6 in. 

In  estimating  the  cubic  space,  no  height  of 
the  shed  in  excess  of  16  ft.  shall  be  taken  into 
account.  Tbe  sheds  shall  be  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  thoronghly  cleansed  at  all  times,  and  lime- 
washed  every  three  months  at  stated  times.  The 
dung  to  be  removed  daily  in  properly.constructed 
vehicles.  No  fowls  or  any  other  animals  bat 
cattle  to  be  kept  in  the  sheds.  The  other  pro- 
visions are  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  infectious  disease  among  cattle,  and  of 
prohibiting  all  persons  who  suffer  from  such 
diseases  being  employed  in  the  cowsheds;  the 
separation  and  quarantine  of  unhealthy  cows, 
the  storage  of  milk,  and  cleansing  of  the  vessels 
which  have  been  need ; and  provide  that  the 
sanitary  authorities  shall  be  duly  informed  in 
tbe  case  of  foot-and. mouth  and  other  contagious 
diseases. 

The  foregoing  rules  are  to  apply  to  the  existing 
dairies.  Fornewly-erected  shedsand  dairies,  more 
stringent  rnles  in  the  matter  of  isolation  of  the 
building,  the  providing  of  infirmaries  and  quaran- 
tine sheds  for  sick  cattle,  and  depositing  plans 
of  proposed  buildings  with  the  authorities ; the 
use  of  concrete  flooring,  and  impervious  material 
for  lining  tbe  walls,  is  insisted  upon. 

Whether  the  foregoing  regulations  be  adopted 
in  their  entirety  or  not,  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  London  and 
suburban  dairies.  As  a conveyer  of  the  germs 
of  contagion,  milk  stands  almost  unrivalled. 


UTILISING  THE  TIDE. 

The  tide,  though  a very  bad  master,  is  capable, 
like  fire  and  the  other  great  powers  of  nature,  of 
being  transformed  into  a most  useful  servant. 
That  comparatively  little  use  is  made  of  it  at 
present,  every  one  will  allow.  Beyond  floating 
barges  and  pleasure-boats  up  rivers,  and  helping 
larger  vessels  out  of  dock  or  harbour,  tbe  nses  to 
which  the  tide  has  hitherto  been  put  by  man  are 
very  inconsiderable  indeed.  Yet  its  power  is 
immense.  This  may  be  readily  seen  from  the 
fact  that  for  every  square  yard  of  tidal  surface, 
a rise  or  fall  of  1 ft.  represents  tbe  rise  or  fall 
throngh  half  the  distance  of  5 cwt.  More- 
over, the  power  of  the  tide  is  as  the  square  of 
the  height  to  which  it  rises  (measured  from  the 
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I preceding  low-water  line).  Thns  tbe  rise  of  9, 
square  mile  of  tidal  water  1 ft.  in  six  hours  is 
equivalent  to  the  work  of  an  engine  of  seventy- 
three  horse-power  ; bub  the  rise  of  a square  mile 
of  tidal  surface  20  ft.  in  the  same  time,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  work  of  an  engine  of  29,200  horse- 
power, because  not  only  is  the  distance  accora. 
plished  twenty  times  as  great,  but  twenty  times 
as  much  water  is  raised.  Now  the  rise  of  the 
tide  at  London  Dock  varies  from  19'39  to  22'82  ft., 
and  at  Sheerness,  from  22‘9G  to  25'63  ft. ; and 
between  these  two  spots  are  miles  and  miles  of 
tidal  surface  which  are  made  little  or  no  use  of 
at  all,  except  for  purposes  of  navigation.  Whata 
waste  of  power  is  here  ! It  is  true,  plans  have  been 
proposed,  and  in  part  adopted,  for  ntilising  the 
force  of  tidal  streams.  Mills  with  ordinary  under- 
shot water-wheels  have  been  mounted  on  barges, 
BO  as  to  preserve  the  same  degree  of  immersion, 
and  so  as  to  swing  round  as  the  current  is  reversed. 
Bub  if  this  plan  were  adopted  to  any  extent  in 
such  a river  as  the  Thames,  not  only  would  navi- 
gabion  be  seriously  interfered  with,  but  the 
dreaded  floods  would  be  rendered  all  the  more 
probable.  Any  scheme  which  proposes  to  utilise 
the  tidal  force  of  the  Thames  must  at  least  be 
devoid  of  these  two  faults.  And  that  scheme  is 
most  likely  to  meet  with  approval  which,  whilst 
in  no  way  interfering  with  navigation,  actually 
lessens  tbe  probability  of  floods. 

Embankments  or  river-walls  of  gigantic 
strength  are  things  not  unheard  of  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  To  suggest  therefore  a river- 
wall  standing  some  25  ft.  out  of  tbe  water  when 
at  its  lowest,  need  n9t  excite  surprise.  The 
wall,  however,  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  water  as  it  mounts  to  the 
summit,  and  must  be  independent  of  any  back- 
ing of  earth  for  at  least  the  last  fourth  of  its 
height.  For  behind  this  portion  it  is  proposed 
to  make  an  extensive  reservoir,  to  be  filled 
by  the  tide  every  time  it  rises.  The  tide  is  to 
pour  into  this  reservoir  through  flood-gates  so 
constructed  as  to  allow  of  ingress  only.  A 
second  reservoir  of  equal  size  with  the  first,  but 
occupying  tbe  lowest  fourth  of  the  tide’s  height, 
is  to  be  couatruobed  to  receive  the  impounded 
water  from  the  upper  reservoir,  and  to  return  it 
to  the  river  (when  the  tide  is  down)  by  flood- 
gates  allowing  of  egress  only.  The  scheme  thus 
includes  two  reservoirs,  one  emptying  into  the 
other,  with  a clear  fall  between  the  two  of  half 
the  tide’s  height.  It  will  no  donbt  be  easy  to 
regulate  the  flow,  so  as  to  oauae  equal  quantities 
of  water  to  pass  down  in  equal  times,  and  to 
spread  the  whole  over  the  time  which  elapses 
between  one  tide  and  another.  And,  what  is  of 
greatest  importance,  the  water  in  falling  may  be 
made  to  turn  any  number  of  wheels  (breast 
wheels  or  overshot)  that  may  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient. Now  by  this  method,  we  utilise  only  one 
eighth  of  the  tide’s  force  for  any  given  area ; for 
we  gather  into  the  upper  reservoir  only  one 
fourth  of  the  bulk  of  water  raised,  and  we  make 
use  of  it  only  during  its  descent.  But  it  can  be 
proved  by  experiment  to  be  the  least  costly 
method  that  can  be  adopted  in  order  to  produce 
a given  result,  especially  where  land  is  cheap,  as 
in  the  quarters  of  Kent  and  Essex  adjacent  to 
the  Thames.  Nor  is  the  result  a mean  one  if 
properly  regarded.  D.  B. 


UTILISATION  OF  SLAG. 

An  important  process  for  tbe  utilisation  of 
slag  has  (according  to  the  Mining  Journal) 
recently  been  introduced  on  the  Continent.  The 
slag  is  reduced  to  a fine  state  of  division,  in 
which  it  becomes  capable  of  a great  variety  of  uses 
in  addition  to  those  for  which  it  was  originally 
supposed  to  be  adapted.  The  channel  through 
which  the  molten  slag  flows  from  the  furnace 
is  made,  in  this  arrangement,  to  terminate  in  a 
running  stream  of  water  leading  into  a pit  or 
excavation.  On  striking  the  water  the  lava 
stream  of  slag  is  blown  and  broken  into  a sort  of 
fine  porous  gravel,  which  the  flow  of  the  water 
then  bears  along  into  the  pit.  Meanwhile  the 
iron  grains  contained  in  the  slag,  which  pre- 
viously were  separated  by  crushing,  are  now 
sorted  out  by  this  water  process,  sinking  to  the 
bottom  by  their  weight  instead  of  being  carried 
on  with  thereat.  The  slag  sand acoumnlating  to 
the  pit  is  charged  thence  into  wagons  or  railway 
cars  by  means  of  an  endles-i  chain  and  backets 
driven  by  an  engine  run  by  hot  gases  from  the 
furnace.  Thus  treated  the  artificial  sand  or 
granolated  slag  is  said  to  be  not  merely  easier 
and  cheaper  to  get  rid  of,  but  applicable  to  a 
number  of  valuable  uses.  One  of  these  is  for 
casting  sand,  pigs  made  in  such  a bed  coming 
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oat  exceediDgly  bright.  For  this  purpose  the 
material  is  now  very  largely  used  in  some 
parts  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Frassia.  The 
next  step  was  a natural  outgrowth  of  the 
last — to  use  the  finer  portions,  separated  by 
sifting,  to  sand  the  moulds  for  fine  cast- 
ings 5 thus  employed,  it  is  found  cleaner  and 
better  than  common  sand,  and  the  castings  are 
improved.  Another  use  to  which  this  artificial 
or  metallic  gravel  is  put  is  that  for  ballasting 
railroad  tracks,  for  which  it  is  very  serviceable. 
Being  also  very  poroos,  packing  well,  and  hold- 
ing bnt  little  wet,  this  slag-sand  forms  a valuable 
oonorete-like  mortar,  and  not  only  this,  but  is 
capable  of  being  used  for  cement.  This  is  re- 
garded,  in  fact,  as  its  most  important  speciality, 
it  being  found  that  first-class  cement  can  be 
thus  obtained  from  almost  any  slag  at  a very 
small  cost.  Other  uses  for  this  substance  are 
likewise  mentioned,  such  as  employing  it  upon 
land  for  the  lime  and  silica  contained,  manu- 
factoring  fire-brick,  &o.,and  enamelled  bricks  of 
different  colours  may  be  manufactured  cheaply 
from  this  hitherto  waste  material,  and  this  being 
the  case  its  industrial  value,  under  the  hand  of 
wise  improvement,  is  likely  to  be  very  great. 


ST.  PAUL’S,  CHEAPSIDE,  AND 
LUDGATE-HILL. 

A NOBLE  monument  of  church  architecture, 
St.  Paul’s,  stands  yet  in  its  integrity,  as  erected 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  on  a plot  of  2 acres  and 
over  6 perches,  according  to  an  ancient  registra- 
tion. The  whole  area  was  inclosed  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  A.D.  1087  j and  at  that  period 
contained  St.  Gregory’s  Chapel,  which  stood  on 
the  east  end,  St.  Paul’s  Cross,  a ball,  chapter- 
house, and  various  buildiogs ; assemblies  and 
wardmotes  having  been  held  there,  although 
then  outside  the  City  precincts,  which  were 
immediately  adjacent, — the  statute  of  Magna 
Charts  having  been  signed  and  proclaimed  there. 
Cut-side  the  boundary  on  the  east  side  stood 
St.  Paul’s  school,  and  on  the  north  the  chapter- 
house. The  incloaure  is  a soalene  triangle, 
obtunded  at  the  point  next  Ludgate-hill,  and 
streets  with  houses  of  business  surround  the 
whole  preoinota. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  laid  out  a plan  of  streets 
diverging  from  the  east  end  towards  the  Bank 
and  to  London  Bridge,  evidently  intending  the 
north  side  as  a continuation  in  nearly  a straight 
line  of  the  main  thoroughfare  to  the  Bank. 

The  first  church  built  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred 
was  destroyed  by  fire  anno  1037 ; again,  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  another  fire  rained  the  then 
existing  structure;  aud,  lastly,  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  demolished  the  large  and  imposing 
Gothic  church  which  had  been  built  in  1562, — 
thns  making  way  fcr  the  genius  of  Sir  Chris- 
topber  Wren  to  found  the  present  cathedral,  of 
which  the  first  stone  was  laid  January  21,  1675, 
and  the  portals  opened  for  service,  December  2, 
1697.  Soon  after,  tbe  oommissionera  projected 
the  plan  for  an  enceintore  of  massive  iron  rail- 
inga,  with  six  pairs  of  gates  and  heavy  stone 
battlements,  against  which  Wren  most  anxiously 
protested.  This  was  in  the  year  1718,  when  in 
the  eighty-aixth  year  of  his  age  and  in  tbe  forty, 
ninth  of  his  professional  career.  Notwithstanding 
which  the  present  railing,  or  rather  “ironical 
fortification,”  was  erected,  and  the  great  arobi. 
tect  dismissed ! 

Viewing  the  rich  and  elaborately  finished 
cathedral  from  either  of  the  north  or  south  sides, 
any  observer  must  be  struck  with  the  incon- 
gruity  of  a hideous  and  meandering  fence,  which 
mars  the  effect  of  the  finest  architecture.  The 
street  on  tbe  sooth  side  descends  towards  Cannon- 
street,  and  the  battlement  or  parapet  walls  stand 
8 ft.  higher  than  the  pavement,  tbe  railing  of 
8 ft.  in  height  being  superimposed  ! Cn  the  north 
side,  on  the  contrary,  the  pavement  and  footway 
are  on  the  proper  level,  and  a range  of  about 
thirty  houses,  bub  not  in  a straight  line,  borders 
a footway  varying  in  width  from  6 ft.  to  14  ft. 
Tbe  driftway  on  this  side  also  varies,  being 
barely  8 ft.  wide  opposite  the  grand  portal  and 
steps,  and  varying  from  24  ft.  to  18  ft.,  and  even 
to  15  ft.  in  its  continoation  from  Ludgate-hill  to 
Cheapside. 

Comparison  with  any  of  the  grand  Continental 
buildings  or  cathedrals,  which  stand  upon  open 
plateaux,  unobstructed  by  Gothish  rails  or  fences, 
will  at  once  demonstrate  how  our  valued  and 
splendid  metropolitan  temple  is  defiled  and 
degraded  by  its  BUrronndings. 

Now  the  way  to  redeem  and  rectify  so 
palpable  an  error  is  easy,  and  is  perfectly  under 
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the  control  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  have 
already  evidenced  a regard  for  pnblio  interests 
by  opening  onb  the  west  end,  next  Ludgate-hill. 
Along  the  north  aide  there  is  ample  apace  for  a 
grand  thoroughfare,  at  least  40  ft.  wide  (besides 
footways)  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Tbe 
railing  should  be  removed  from  tbe  north-west 
angle,  as  far  as  tbe  grand  portal  and  circular 
steps,  and  foot  pavement  laid  next  the  ohurob, 
guarded  by  granite  pillars  and  iron  chains,  as  on 
the  west. 

From  the  portal  to  Cheapside  eastward,  there 
is  ample  scope  of  ground  to  practicate  a drift, 
way,  say  of  25  ft.  additional  width,  leaving  the 
four  majeatio  plane  trees  standing  on  an  interval 
of  a 3 ft.  reserve,  between  the  old  and  the  pro- 
jected new  thoroughfare,  — this  would  give 
dignity  to  St.  Paul’s,  whilst  it  would  confer 
great  advantages  upon  the  trade  of  London,  and 
tbe  whole  migrating  community. 

In  the  portion  of  this  proposed  line  of  enlarge- 
ment lying  west  of  the  portal  and  steps  there  is 
DO  tombstone  nor  other  intervention  ; but  on 
the  portion  extending  from  the  entrance  to 
Cheapside  there  are  three  cist  tombs,  and 
perhaps  a dozen  flat  and  worn-out  (hardly 
legible)  grave-stones,  the  remains  whereof  might 
be  removed  into  a suitable  mortuary  vault,  to  be 
interned  in  some  unoccupied  portion  of  tbe 
churchyard,  no  longer  used  for  the  sepulture  of 
deceased  citizens. 

The  first  object  in  opening  tbe  line  of  thorough, 
fare  herein  indicated  would  be  to  “ make  straight 
the  way  ” ; the  second,  to  curtail  the  route  by 
140  yards,  the  distance  between  Cannon-street 
and  Cheapside  being  of  that  extent,  which  would 
be  saved  by  opening  out  the  north  side  in  a 
direct  line  from  Lndgate-bill. 

An  object  not  to  be  contemned  would  be  the 
advantage  gained  by  shops  and  hnsiness  houses 
along  the  line  ; and  having  consulted  several,  the 
projector  of  this  plan,  who  previously  had 
(through  the  Builder')  given  his  suggestions  for 
the  opening  out  of  the  western  end,  so  far  as 
the  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  can  with  confidence 
state  the  majority  of  the  residential  proprietors 
are  favourable  to  these  suggestions. 

By  opening  out  this,  the  greatest,  most  central 
and  thronged  thoroughfare  of  London,  the  traffic 
might  be  divided,  all  wagons  and  loaded  vans 
being  restrioted  to  the  old  route  on  the  south 
aide,  and  tbe  noise  of  roulage  might  be  wholly 
averted  by  adopting  the  new  wood  pavement; 
thus  quiet  could  be  assured  for  tbe  divine  ser- 
vices of  our  grand  cathedral,  and  a free  drive, 
with  additional  footway  on  the  church  side, 
secured  for  the  public.  Quondam. 


HASTINGS  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  a fortnight  since  an  article 
appeared  touching  upon  tbe  above,  and  after 
leaning  to  tbe  opinions  expressed  by  “fully 
qualified  correspondents,”  doubted  the  “ dia. 
oretion  ” of  my  assertions,  which  were  published 
in  my  last  annual  report  to  the  Town  Council. 
Tbeopinions  of  several  of  the  “fullyqualified  (?)  ” 
correspondents  are  palpably  indicative  of  a very 
“mushroom”  knewledge  of  the  “water”  sub- 
ject as  a whole;  and,  as  regards  my  own  asser. 
tions,  they  were  based  upon  evidence,  tbe  result 
of  several  examinations  of  tbe  water,  during  the 
past  winter  months.  The  samples  were  brought 
to  me  officially,  direct  from  tbe  springs  and 
reservoirs,  having  been  collected  in  the  usual 
careful  and  orthodox  manner.  In  each  instance 
the  water  was  clear  and  pure.  I have,  of  course, 
heard  many  complaints,  and  seen  many  bad 
samples  produced  for  my  inspection,  which  were 
procured  from  private  houses.  The  impurities 
were  in  each  case  attributable  to  dirty  oisterns, 
or  some  removable  cause.  All  our  water  is 
“soft”  and  “chalybeate,”  therefore  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  soon  deposited  on  exposure, 
even  in  a small  cistern.  For  this  reason,  among 
others,  I advocated  a constant  service  of  spring 
water  obtainable  from  onr  present  water-shed, 
which  service  would  do  away  with  the  objec- 
tionable deposit.  I should  be  sorry  to  see  onr 
present  “ soft  water  supply  ” exchanged  for  a 
hard  water.  I have  no  doubt  that  more  elaborate 
filter-beds  and  covered  reservoirs  will  destroy 
and  prevent  the  growth  of  auy  living  organisms 
which  are  so  rapidly  generated  in  warm  weather, 
eveniu  distilled  and  tbe  purest  hard  water.  At  all 
events,  the  publio  may  rest  assured  that  every, 
thing  is  being  done  by  the  Town  Council  to  pro- 
vide for  the  iucreasiug  demands  of  the  borough. 

Chas.  Ashenden, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  and 
Public  Analyist  for  the  Borough  ofHaetioga. 
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TEE  COHSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BALL-ROOM 
IN  FRONT  OF  GUILDHALL  FOR  THE 
PRINCE  OF  WALES  FESTIVITIES. 
During  the  last  week  or  ten  days  upwards 
of  200  workmen  have  been  actively  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  ball-room  on  the 
open  area  in  front  of  Gnildhall,  for  the  festivi- 
ties  which  are  to  be  held  ou  Friday  next,  the 
19th  inat.,  to  celebrate  tbe  Prince  of  Wales’s 
return  from  India.  The  structure  is  being 
erected,  and  entirely  completed,  including  the 
interior  decorations,  by  Messrs.  Simmonds 
Brothers,  of  Newton.street,  Holborn.  Tbe 
gronnd-floor  portion  of  the  structure  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  area  in  front  of  Guildhall,  and 
extends  southwards  along  King-street,  to  the 
north  side  of  Gresbam-street,  where  is  the  main 
entrance.  It  is  nearly  20  ft.  in  height,  and 
strong  logs  of  timber,  formed  into  columns, 
support  the  ball-room  floor  above.  The  ball- 
room  is  150  ft.  in  length,  by  60  ft.  in  width,  in- 
dependently  of  two  side  wings,  that  on  tbe 
Bonth-east  side  overhanging  Guildhall-buildings, 
and  that  on  the  south-west  side  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  adjoining  churchyard.  These 
wings  are  40  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  central  portion 
of  the  ball-room  basa  clear  span  of  40  ft.,  with 
corridors  on  either  side,  10  ft.  in  width.  The 
latter  are  covered  in  by  a lean-to  roof  on  each 
side,  whilst  the  central  portion  has  a lofty  clear- 
story.  Theground. floor  contains  the  crush-room 
and  reception-room,  and  four  staircases,  6 ft.  in 
width,  lead  from  tbe  reception-room  to  the  ball- 
room above.  The  elevation  of  the  main  entrance 
facing  King-street,  is  castellated,  and  will  be 
painted  and  decorated,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  interior,  the  walls  of  the  reception-room 
and  ball-room  being  ornamented  with  large 
mirrors.  The  structure  is  being  erected  under 
the  direction  of  the  City  Architect. 


BA.ILWAY  BRIDGE,  STEPNEY. 

Engineering  operations  of  a somewhat  com- 
plex character  have  been  carried  on  at  the 
bridge  which  bears  the  Blaokwall  Extension 
Railway  over  the  Commercial. road  at  Stepney. 
These  operations  consist  in  the  removal  piece- 
meal of  tbe  old  iron  girder  bridge  and  tbe  sub- 
stitutioD,  piece  by  piece,  of  a new  one  without 
interfering  with  the  railway  traffic,  which  at  that 
point  is  of  a very  heavy  character.  The  con. 
etruction  of  the  new  bridge  will  enable  one  foot, 
way  of  tbe  Commercial-road  to  be  widened  about 
18  in.,  the  new  abutment  having  been  set  back 
to  that  extent,  and  tbe  old  one  out  away  to  line 
with  it.  The  bridge  is  on  the  skew,  and  the 
main  girders  will  not  both  be  the  same  length  • 
one  will  be  137  ft.  and  the  other  135  ft.  3 in. 
long,  and  both  13  ft.  4 in.  deep  measured  over 
the  flanges  and  centre  cover  plates.  The  bridge 
will  be  43  ft.  wide,  centre  to  centre,  of  main 
girders,  and  tbe  orose-girders  will  be  placed 
8 ft.  8 in.  apart  and  be  carried  on  the  bottom 
flanges  of  tbe  main  girders.  Both  main  and 
cross  girders  are  of  the  ordinary  plate  type. 
The  rails  will  be  carried  on  four  strong  wrought- 
iron  rail-bearers,  and  near  the  main  girders  there 
will  be  platform-bearers,  also  of  wrouglit  iron. 
Tbe  contractors  for  the  bridge  are  Messrs.  A. 
Handyside  & Co.,  of  London  and  Derby,  who 
designed  the  timber  framing  and  its  platform, 
the  trestles  having  been  arranged  and  placed  in 
position  by  Mr.  Langley,  the  engineer  to  the 
railway  company.  The  work  is  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  E.  Matheson,  of  the  above-named  firm, 
Mr.  Norman  Garrard  being  the  contraotora’ 
engineer. 


DANGER  IN  EARTHENWARE  SYPHON 
TRAPS. 

As  any  sanitary  matter  affecting  the  health  of 
tbe  community  must  be  worthy  of  recording, 
may  I be  allowed  to  state  that  I have  found  several 
cases  of  [glazed  earthenware  traps, — traps  only 
in  name,  not  in  reality;  for  ou  close  examina- 
tion they  did  not  dip  sufficiently,  and  the  foul 
gases  bad  free  escape.  Tbe  public,  and  even 
our  profession,  take  for  granted  that  such  things 
are  made  from  a mould  that  is  unening.  But  I 
record  my  experience,  as  it  involves  serions 
results.  Arthur  Loader. 


Shaftesbury.— A discovery  has  been  made 
here  on  the  sice  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  a stone 
cist  or  coffin  having  features  and  attributes  of  an 
interesting  character. 
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PICTURE-MADNESS. 

At  Christie’e,  on  Saturday  last,  a picture 
59i  in.  by  45  in.,  called  a portrait  of  Georgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  by  Gainsborough,  was 
sold  for  10,605!.,  the  largest  sum  ever  given  for 
a picture  in  those  rooms.  In  1839  this  same 
picture  was  bought  by  a Mrs.  Magennis  for  50!., 
and  was  sold  by  her  to  Mr.  Wynn. Ellis  for  65!. 
The  oddest  part  of  the  incident  is  that  some 
qualified  persons  deny  that  it  is  the  work  of 
Gainsborough  at  all.  At  the  same  sale  a picture 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  in  Egina,  by  J.  M. 
W.  Turner,  was  sold  for  2,100!.,  though  some 
very  good  judges  maintain  stoutly  that  Turner 
was  not  the  painter  of  it;  and  even  those  who 
believe  in  the  correctness  of  the  ascribed  autbor- 
ship  admit  that  it  is  a poor  example  of  the 
master. 


WORCESTER  GUILDHALL. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R,A.,ba8  reported  strongly 
recoramending  the  mnintenanoe  of  the  present 
Guildhall,  and  says  all  the  municipal  require- 
ments may  be  met  by  additious  at  a moderate 
cost.  Sir  Gilbert  says  the  building  “ is  a genuine 
specimen  of  a style  whioh  has  done  special  credit 
to  the  Eogliah  school  of  architecture,  whioh 
owed  its  development  in  a high  degree  to  our 
distinguished  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  whioh  is  at  the  present  moment  honoured 
and  cultivated  by  a large  class  of  our  best  archi- 
tects  under  the  name  of  the  style  of  ‘Queen 
Anne.’  ” He  considers  that  the  building  has 
very  high  merits  of  its  own,  independently  of  its 
history  or  its  style,  and  says  hehas rarely  passed 
by  it  without  being  struck  by  its  dignified  and 
almost  august  aspect,  and  without  being  strongly 
impressed  with  its  inoaloulable  superiority  to 
the  majority  of  buildings  of  our  own  day.  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  the  architect  specially  consulted  by 
the  Council,  in  his  Report,  strongly  recommends 
the  preservation  of  the  front,  as  “ a very  interest- 
ing piece  of  work  of  our  forefathers.” 


TEE  PRIZES 

AT  THE  BELFAST  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  closing  meeting  and  conversazione  of 
this  Association,  the  Mayor  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Yonng,  hon.  secretary,  read  the  report 
of  the  committee. 

The  report  of  the  examiners  was  then  read, 
and  in  it  the  prizes  were  awarded  us  follows  : — 

No.  1 Class — Two  First  Prizes — Thomas  Dufi',  T.  M.  C. 
Johnstooe. 

No.  2 Class — Ist  prize,  J.  J.  Phillips  j 2iid  prize,  James 
hl'Cammood. 

No.  3 Class— Ist  prize,  J.  J,  Phillips ; 2nd  prize,  F.  W, 
Lockwood. 

No.  4 Class — Prize,  J,  M'Donnell, 

No.  6 Class— Ist  prize,  W.  J.  Gilliland. 

No.  6 Class— lat  prize,  SY.  J.  Gilliland;  2nd  prize, 
T.  M.  C.  Johnstone. 

No.  7 Class — ‘‘rize,  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson. 

No.  8 Class — Prize,  T.  M.  C.  Johnstone. 

The  A'ere  Foster  Frizes- 1st  prize,  T,  M.  C.  Johnstone ; 
2ad  prize,  E.  Braddeli ; 3rd  prize,  K.  F.  D.  Clarke, 

Mr.  Samuel  P.  Close  moved,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
seconded,  the  adoption  of  the  reports. 

Mr.  Lockwood  moved  as  an  amendment  that 
the  adjudication  in  Classes  1,  3,  and  5 be  allowed 
to  stand  over  until  the  committee  could  have  a 
consultation  with  the  eminent  men  who  kindly 
acted  as  judges  on  the  occasion. 

Mr,  Gilliland  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  amendment,  on  being  put  to  the  house, 
was  lost,  and  the  reports  were  adopted. 

The  Mayor  then  distributed  the  prizes,  and 
when  he  was  doing  so  a large  portion  of  the 
assemblage  either  applauded  or  hissed  the  euc- 
cessfol  competitors  as  they  came  forward, 

Mr.  Lockwood  declined  to  receive  his  prize, 
as,  he  said,  it  did  not  justly  belong  to  him. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Watt,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Vinnycombe,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Lockwood,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  amid  applause  to 
Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Lynn,  and  Dr.  Moore,  who  had 
kindly  acted  as  judges.  What  does  it  all  mean  P 


The  Shakspeare  Memorial. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Shakspeare 
Clnb  on  the  25th  ult.  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Charles  Flower,  chairman  of  the  Memorial 
Association,  in  addition  to  bis  previons  handsome 
donation,  has  just  given  100!.  in  furtherance  of 
the  memorial  project.  It  is  understood  that  the 
erection  of  the  structure  will  be  commenced 
when  the  design  is  settled. 


A BRAVE  WORKMAN. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  an  act  of 
courageous  self-control  and  presence  of  mind 
whioh  may  be  compared  with  advantage  to  the 
honours  won  by  deeds  ol  daring  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Two  workmen  were  engaged  fixing  a 
lightning  conductor  on  the  summit  of  the  steeple 
at  Ville.sur.Ourthe,  in  Belgium.  To  accomplish 
this  somewhat  difficult  and  delicate  task  it  was 
necessary  that  one  of  the  workmen  should  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  companion.  While  in 
this  position,  a violent  gust  of  wind  made  him 
spill  some  molten  lead,  which  fell  on  the  hand 
and  forearm  of  his  friend.  Notwithstanding  the 
sudden  intensity  of  the  pain  thus  inflicted,  the 
victim  of  this  accident  had  the  courage  to 
remain  motionless  while  the  lead  burnt  its  way 
into  bis  flesh.  He  knew  that  the  slightest  move- 
ment  might  suffice  to  precipitate  his  companion 
from  a height  of70  ft.  into  the  street  below,  and 
be  bravely  endured  the  pain  rather  than  imperil 
the  life  of  his  fellow-worker.  M.  A.  Earis, 
slater,  at  Anthisne,  is  the  hero  of  this  brave  deed, 
and  his  name  is  worthy  of  public  record. 


THE  CHARGES  OF  THE  NEW  RIVER 
COMPANY. 

Major  Wieland,  the  owner  of  very  extensive 
premises  in  Queen  Viotoria-street,  was  summoned 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  at  Guildhall, 
before  Alderman  Carter  and  Sir  P.  Wyatt 
Truscott,  for  Laving  on  his  premises  a well  for 
domestic  purposes,  which  was  impure  and  totally 
unfit  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  Baylis,  for  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
said  that  Major  Wieland  was  the  owner  of  very 
extensive  premises  in  Queen  Viotoria-street,  and 
had  sunk  a well  to  supply  them  with  water. 
That  water  had  been  analysed  by  Dr.  Saunders, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  entirely  unfit  fordomestio 
purposes.  Major  Wieland  had  applied  to  him  for 
a postponement  of  the  summons,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  water  analysed 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  Mr.  Baylis  thought  the 
request  so  reasonable  that  he  could  not  resist  it. 

Major  Wieland  said  that  he  formerly  had 
water  from  the  New  River  Company,  bnt  their 
charge  for  it  was  tremendous.  On  two  houses 
they  charged  him  4D!.  a year  each,  and  on  another 
82!.  a year.  From  the  construction  of  the  building 
very  little  water  was  required  for  domestic  and 
drinking  purposes.  He  had,  therefore,  endea- 
voured to  supply  his  premises  with  water 
indepeudently  of  the  company. 

Alderman  Carter  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it; 
the  price  the  New  River  Company  charged  for 
water  was  outrageous. 

Major  Wieland  said  be  had  sunk  a well,  and 
put  up  a small  steam-engine  at  an  expense  of 
400!.,  and  had  placed  up  alarge  filter,  with  all  the 
modern  improvements,  for  the  water  to  be  drunk. 
If  that  were  not  sufficient,  ho  would  adopt  any 
suggestion  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders  might  make, 
and  would  use  any  filter  be  might  recommend.  If 
be  were  compelled  to  use  the  water  of  the  New 
River  Company,  it  would  make  a difference  to 
him  of  1,000!.  a year. 

Alderman  Carter  said  that  he  sincerely  hoped 
he  would  not  be  oompelled  to  do  that.  The 
charges  of  the  New  River  Company,  he  repeated, 
were  unbeai’ablo.  Major  Wieland  has  since 
found  that  the  water  is  too  impnre  for  use. 


MIDDLESBROUGH  WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Middlesbrough  Board 
of  Guardians  the  chairman  explained  the  oir- 
cumstances  under  which  the  Board  were  placed 
with  regard  to  the  new  workhouse  question.  As 
they  would  be  aware,  specifications  were  issued 
of  what  the  Local  Government  Board  advised 
them  would  be  required  for  the  workhouse,  and 
they  advertised  for  plana  for  the  same.  Priz'-s 
were  offered, — one  of  100!.  as  a first ; another 
of  50!.,  as  a second, — with  the  stipulation  that 
every  set  of  plans  sent  in  should  be  accompanied 
with  the  estimate  of  some  respectable  firm,  who 
would  undertake  to  carry  out  tbe  erection  of  the 
building,  according  to  the  specificatioDS,  to  the 
Board’s  satisfaction.  A bnildiog  committee  was 
appointed,  tbe  plans  were  carefully  gone  through, 
and  it  was  decided  to  call  in  a professional  man 
(Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  of  London)  to  assist  them 
in  selecting  the  best  set  of  plans.  The  report 
bad  beeu  received,  and  the  committee,  on  tbe 
motion  of  Mr.  Gilkes,  seconded  by  Mr.  W. 


Bulmer,  decided  in  favour  of  the  plan  marked 
“Alpha,”  for  the  first  prize,  and  that  entitled 
“ Economy  ” for  the  second.  The  letters  bearing  [ 
the  above  mottoes  were  opened,  and  tbe  design 
“ Alpha  ” was  found  to  have  been  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Perkin  & Sons,  architects,  of  East  i 
Parade,  Leeds.  The  other  letter  was  from  Mr. 
Frederick  Augustus  Dovey,  of  4,  Kingston  i 
Parade,  London,  and  of  Manchester.  Tbe  com.  f 
mittee  recommended  the  confirmation  of  these  ^ 
proceedings  by  the  Board,  that  Mr.  Roger  Smith  | 
be  written  to  and  thanked  furhis  assistance,  and  i 
that  the  public  be  allowed  to  see  tbe  designs  at  i 
the  Workmen’s  Hall,  during  the  afternoons  of  | 
one  week,  from  Friday,  the  5th  inst.  Mr.  J 
Whitwell  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
minutes  of  tbe  building  oommittee.  Mr.  Moses  j 
seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 

Tbe  contractor’s  estimate  on  Messrs.  Perkin’s 
plan  for  carrying  out  the  work  was  28,450!. 

The  plans  are  to  be  laid  before  the  Local 
Government  Board  at  once. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Neio  Church  at  Esclusham,  near  Wrexham. — 
Twenty-three  sets  of  drawings  were  submitted 
under  motto  in  the  above  competition  from 
London,  provincial,  and  local  architects  The 
committee  came  to  a decision  on  the  4th  inst., 
when  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Lash,  of  Caxton 
Buildings,  Wrexham,  were  selected,  and  the 
work  will  probably  be  corameucecl  immediately. 
The  building  is  cruciform  on  plan,  having 
nave,  chancel,  north  aud  south  transepts,  organ- 
chamber,  and  vestry,  with  heating  apparatus 
under  the  latter.  The  principal  entrance  is  at 
the  west  end.  The  seats  are  arranged  to  acoom- 
modate  350  worshippers.  The  style  is  the 
Geometrical.*^ 

Riigeley  Toivn-hall  and  Marhet. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Rugeley  Local  Board  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  ounsiderable  time  was  occupied  in 
further  examining  the  plans  of  the  new  hall  and 
buildings,  and  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  was 
taken  upon  each  plan  separately,  which 
eventually  reduced  tbe  number  from  9 to  3, — 
viz.,  ” Omega,”  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bonney,  of  Rugeley; 
“Forward,”  by  Mr.  Foulks,  of  Birmingham; 
“ Experientia  Dooet,”  by  Mr.  Dodd,  of  Read- 
ing. The  meeting  then  further  discussed  the 
three  plans,  and  concurred  generally  in  selecting 
“ Forward  ” as  tbe  most  meritorious,  subject  to 
the  same  not  exceeding  the  sum  named  (6,500!.), 
to  include  the  oluck  tower,  but  tbe  meeting 
postponed  their  final  decision  to  a future 
meeting. 


ARCHITECTS’  RIGHT  TO  RETAIN 
DRAWINGS. 

In  the  case  of  Holmes  v.  Haig,  in  the  Glasgow 
Sheriffs'  Court,  the  plaintiff,  a builder,  sued  Mr. 
Haig,  architect,  to  recover  the  working  drawings 
and  calculations  for  the  erection  of  a block  of 
houses  erected  by  the  plaintiff,  aud  for  whioh 
defendant  had  been  paid.  Mr.  Haig  pleaded  the 
ouetom  of  trade  that  an  architect  should  re- 
tain his  drawings,  and  some  evidence  was  given. 
The  sheriff  found  that  the  custom  of  trade 
bad  not  been  proved,  and  ordered  the  instant 
delivery  of  drawings  to  the  plaintiff. 


The  New  Seamen  and  Marines’  Orphan 
Home,  Landport,  Portsmouth. — This  home 
was  opened  on  the  20th  ult.  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh.  The  new  building  comprises 
commodious  offices,  with  washing-house,  ironing, 
room,  &c.,  a drying-ground,  leading  to  a play- 
ground, with  a small  garden.  On  tbe  first-floor 
at  the  north  end  is  the  girls’  school-room,  of  the 
same  size  as  tbe  dining-room  below,  with  a class- 
room 24  ft.  9 in.  by  3 5 ft.  3 in.,  sick  dormitory, 
said  to  be  well  ventilated,  28  ft.  by  22  ft.,  with 
nurses’  room,  bath-room,  and  lavatory.  Another 
dormitory,  30  ft.  by  22  fc. ; another  40  ft.  6 in. 
by  15  ft.  3 in.;  another  to  the  south,  60  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  wich  matron’s  rooms  attached,  clothes- 
olosets,  and  well-supplied  bath  room,  lavatories, 
&e.  The  upper-floor  coDsists  of  nearly  the  same, 
except  that  a dormitory  takes  the  place  of  tho 
school-room  below,  and  there  is  a convalescent 
dormitory  over  the  olasa-room.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Dashwood,  of  Ryde,  and  the  builder 
was  Mr.  Ward.  Tbe  cost  has  been  about  8,000!. 


• The  author#  of  the  deBipoB  with  the  mottoes,  “ 8pe  ” 
and  “Bona  Fide,”  not  having  sent  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses, their  drawings  could  not  be  returned. 
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THE  GENERAL  UNION  OE  CAKPENTBBS 
AND  JOINERS. 

The  forfcy-eighth  annual  reportoE  the  General 
Union  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  has  jost  been 
issued.  In  it  the  secretary  remarks : — It  is  with 
thankfolnesB  that  I have  to  record  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  building  trade  is  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition, — scarcely  a man  with 
a strong  arm  and  willing  heart  has  had  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  employment.  According  to 
figures  given  we  have  146  lodges  with  an  aggre- 
gate number  of  10,885  members,  or  an  addition 
of  five  lodges  and  1,184  members  since  our  last 
annual  issne.  Now,  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
upon  no  previous  occasion  in  the  history  of  our 
society  has  there  been  greater  cause  for  con- 
gratulation. We  have  oursuperannuation  benefit 
to  provide  for.  We  distribute  our  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  in  relieving  our  sick  and 
suffering  members,  and  those  of  us  who  may 
have  the  misfortune  of  being  out  of  work;  any 
of  our  members  who  unfortunately,  by  fire  or 
other  cause,  are  deprived  of  their  tools,  are 
compensated  to  the  full  value  of  them  out  of 
our  funds.  Those  of  our  unfortunate  brethen 
who,  in  their  journey  through  life,  are,  from 
accidents  or  other  causes,  prevented  from  follow- 
ing their  trade  for  a livelihood,  we  solace  by 
placing  a sum  of  money  at  their  disposal,  which 
by  careful  management  may  give  them  one  more 
start  in  life.  And  we  bury  our  members  and 
their  deceased  wives  with  respectability.  Our 
total  income  from  all  sources  reaches  the  sum  of 
23,0001.  19a.  Oid.,  but  owing  to  the  re-arrange- 
ment in  the  time  of  closing  our  accounts,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  give  the  exact  proportionate 
increased  income  : still  it  is  very  perceptible  that 
the  income  of  the  society  is  considerably  above 
the  ratio  of  previous  years.  The  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  society  during  the  same  period  is 
16,099i.  4s.  l^d.  We  have  expended  1,251L  9a. 
in  endeavouring  to  compensate  those  of  our 
members  who  have  been  out  of  employment.  In 
endeavouring  to  relieve  those  of  our  members 
whom  ill-health  has  unfortunately  prevented 
from  following  their  employment,  in  super- 
annuating those  who  from  old  age  are  placed  in 
a similar  position,  and  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
certificates,  &o.,  5,6421.  198.  6d.  have  been 
absorbed.  To  carry  out  the  system  ofinsurance 
for  loss  of  tools,  the  total  outlay  only  amounts 
to  the  very  small  sum  of  462L  3s.  11  Jd.  The 
next  outlay  is  that  occasioned  by  strikes  ; under 
this  head  3741.  Os.  3d.  have  been  expended.  850J. 
have  been  paid  to  those  of  our  members  who 
have,  from  accidents  or  other  equally  melan- 
choly causes,  been  rendered  unable  to  follow 
their  usual  vocations.  We  have  lost  during  the 
past  seventeen  months  121  members  and  86 
members'  wives,  and  the  total  amount  of  onr 
funds  expended  for  this  purpose  is  1,6041. 
2,9951.  lls.  7d.  have  been  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  the  different  officers  of  the  society,  and 
2,9181.  198.  lOd.  for  rents  of  meeting-rooms, 
printing,  and  other  necessary  expenses  to  carry 
on  the  effective  working  of  the  union.  Owing 
to  the  comparative  exemption  from  prolonged 
strikes  or  extremely  heavy  calls  upon  the 
resonroes  of  our  society,  the  natural  consequence 
is  a large  augmentation  of  our  accumulated 
capital,  which  now  reaches  16,5011.  14s.  9id., 
being  an  addition  of  6,9851.  188.  2Jd._  since  the 
last  annual  report  was  issued. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Altrincham. — The  bricklayers  of  Altrincham 
have  applied  for  an  increase  of  wages,  the  brick- 
layers asking  for  an  advance  of  Id.  per  hour  and 
their  labourers  for  an  advance  of  id.  In  May, 
1873,  a code  of  working  rules  was  drawn  up, 
signed  by  six  employers  and  six  operatives,  pro- 
viding against  strikes,  and  for  the  submitting  of 
all  disputes  to  arbitration.  Three  months  ago, 
notice  of  an  advance  was  served  in  accordance 
with  the  rules ; and  the  employers,  after  con- 
sideration, offered  the  bricklayers  8iffi  per  hour, 
a id.  per  hour  of  an  advance,  and  th^ialance  in 
six  months,  or  in  case  they  refused  this,  to 
submit  tbe  whole  matter  to  arbitration.  To  the 
labourers  they  offered  6id.  per  hour,  an  advance 
of  id.  on  their  present  rate,  which  is  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  Manchester.  Up  to  the  present 
time  no  arrangement  has  been  come  to.  About 

100  men  will  be  affected. The  brickmakers 

have  recently  had  a reduction  of  two  hours  per 
day,  and  on  the  let  of  June  they  will  receive  an 
advance  of  Is.  3d.  per  1,000  for  making. 

Bridlir-gton. — The  masons  employed  at  the 
Cemetery  works  are  now  on  strike.  They  have , 


been  in  receipt  of  32b.  a week  of  65i  hours,  and 
now  demand  Is.  a week  advance,  and  a reduction 
of  time  to  49i  hours.  The  contractor  (Mr. 
Brown)  has,  it  is  said,  expressed  his  willingness 
to  give  the  advanced  wage,  but  declines  to  agree 
to  the  shortened  time. 

Halifax. — A meeting  of  the  masons’  labourers 
of  Halifax  has  been  held,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion tbe  proposal  of  the  masters.  It  was  decided 
to  accept  nothing  short  of  24s.  per  week,  which 
will  be  an  increase  of  28.  on  the  present  wages. 

Oxford. — The  operative  carpenters  and  joiners 
of  Oxford  lately  made  a demand  of  an  extra 
penny  per  hour,  and  an  intimation  was  given  to 
the  employers  that  a strike  would  be  the  result 
if  it  was  not  acceded  to.  Tbe  advance  has  been 
granted. 

Woolwich. — The  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and 
labourers  employed  in  the  building  trades  in  the 
Woolwich  district  are  out  on  strike.  They  de- 
mand a rise  of  wages  from  8d.  to  9d.  an  hour  for 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  &o.,  and  from  5d.  to  6d. 
for  the  hodmen  and  other  labourers,  with  the 
total  abolition  of  piece-work.  The  masters  have 
met  together  and  offered  an  increase  to  S^d.  per 
hour  for  mechanics,  and  5id.  for  labourers,  bnt 
decline  to  abolish  piece-work.  The  workmen 
reject  these  terms,  and  state  that  they  will  listen 
to  no  proposal  which  does  not  place  them  on  an 
equality  in  the  matter  of  wages  with  tbe  work, 
men  of  the  London  district.  The  master  builders 
are  taking  steps  to  have  joiners’  work  done  in 
the  country,  where  prices  are  lower,  or  on  the 
Continent. Mr.Balguy,  the  magistrate  at  Wool- 
wich Police  Coart,  was  engaged  for  a consider- 
able  time  on  the  5th  inst.  in  hearing  a complaint 
preferred  against  two  carpenters,  named  Power- 
aker  and  Simona, by  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  for 
leaving  work  which  they  had  contracted  to  com- 
plete. The  defendants  left  their  work,  with  a 
number  of  other  men,  omitting  to  finish  certain 
work  which  they  were  performing  under  a 
written  specification.  The  magistrate  decided 
that  they  had  broken  their  contract,  and  ordered 
them  to  pay  51.  damages  and  198.  costs. 

North  Shields. — On  tbe  lat  inst.  the  stone- 
masons  at  North  Shields  struck  work,  they 
wanting  extra  wages,  and  to  be  paid  for  walking 
to  jobs. 

TFaZsaR. — The  notice  given  by  the  plasterers, 
carpenters,  and  bricklayers  at  Walsall  for  an 
advance  of  Id.  per  hour  in  wages  terminated  on 
the  29th  ult.,  by  which  time  the  plasterers  had 
accepted  an  advance  of  ^d.,  making  the  rate  of 
pay  in  their  case  8d.  per  hour.  The  carpenters 
and  bricklayers  were  at  first  offered  an  advance 
of  id.  per  hour,  to  date  from  the  1st  of  May,  and 
another  id.  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  subse- 
quently the  second  id.  was  offered  for  tbe  Ist  of 
October ; but  the  modified  offer  was  refused  as 
decidedly  as  the  original  one  had  been,  and  the 
matter  stood  over.  On  the  Isb  inst.  tbe  car- 
penters met  to  consider  the  question,  and  re- 
solved to  remain  out  for  the  Id.,  to  raise  their 
wages  to  8d.  per  hour.  The  bricklayers  also 
held  a meeting,  and  appointed  a deputation  to 
wait  upon  the  employers;  and  arrangements 
were  come  to  whereby  the  men  returned  to  work 
at  once  with  an  advance  of  id.  per  hour,  another 
id.  to  be  conceded  on  the  1st  of  September,  when 
they  also  will  be  receiving  8d.  per  hour.  Tbe 
non-society  carpenters  have  returned  to  work  on 
the  masters’  terms, — namely,  an  advance  of 
id.  per  hour,  and  another  advance  of  id.  in 
September  next.  This  is  expected  to  lead  to  the 
return  of  the  union  carpenters  to  work  and  the 
end  of  the  dispute. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS  AND 
WORKMEN  ACT. 

On  the  27th  ult.  a prosecntion  was  instituted 
in  connexion  with  a strike  against  piecework 
among  the  carpenters  of  Woolwich.  Three  of 
their  number,  named  Richard  Blundell,  Peter 
Cowie,  and  Mark  Chestermaii,  were  summoned 
before  Mr.  Pattesou,  at  Woolwich  Police-court, 
under  tbo  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  fur 
neglecting  their  work  without  lawful  excuse, 
whereby  their  emplowera,  Messrs.  Kirk  & Ran. 
dall,  had  suffered  damages  laid  at  101.  Mr. 
Edwin  Hughes,  solicitor,  appeared  for  theprose- 
oution,  and  the  defendants  were  represented  by 
Mr.  Oppenheim,  barrister,  instructed  by  Messrs. 
Sbaen  & Roscoe,  solicitors  to  the  Amalgamated 
Society. 

Mr.  Edwin  Hoglies,  Boiicitor,  appeared  for  tbe  proseon- 
tion,  and  the  defenda'its  were  repreBontert  by  Mr.  Oppen- 
heini,  barrister,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Sbaen  & Roscoe, 
soliouors  to  tbe  Amalgamated  Society.  Mr.  Hughes  said 
' that  Messrs.  Kirk  &,  Kaadall  were  contractors,  having  ' 


several  Board  schools  and  other  large  works  on  hand. 
The  defendants  and  other  workmen  had  made  certain 
contracts  with  tbe  firm,  but  before  they  were  complete  the 
workmen  absented  themselves,  and  the  firm  were  put  to 
serious  loaa.  The  Act,  however,  limited  the  damages  to 
lOL,  and  the  complainants  now  claimed  that  amount  of  the 
defendants.  Evidence  was  given  that  the  three  defendants 
agreed  to  make  certain  window- sashes  for  30L,  and  received 
three  weeks'  wages,  when  they  left  their  work  on  the  nieht 
before  Good  Friday,  and  bad  not  since  returned.  The 
work  had  since  been  at  a standstill,  Mr,  Oppenheim,  for 
the  defence,  contended  that  the  carpenters  were  engaged 
by  the  hour,  and  liable  to  be  dismissed  without  notice. 
They  were,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  leave  when  they  pleased, 
and  this  supposed  contract,  which  they  did  not  sign,  was 
in  no  way  binding.  Mr.  Patteson  dismissed  the  summons 
against  Cowie  and  Chesterman,  believing  that,  they  were 
working  under  Blundell's  orders,  but  he  was  satisSedthat 
Blundell  had  broken  hiscontract,  and  ordered  him  to  pay 
tbe  damages  claimed,  lOL 

On  tho  28th  alt,,  at  tbe  Greenwiob  Police 
Court,  George  Collins,  a painter  and  paperhanger, 
appeared  to  a summons  to  show  cause  why  an 
order  should  not  be  made  upon  him  to  pay  a 
sum  of  4i.  to  James  Lavell,  for  discontinuing  a 
contract  entered  into  for  work,  and  which  he 
refused  to  return  and  finish. 

Mr.  Cartfar  attended  in  support  of  the  summons,  and 
having  stated  that  the  complainant  is  a licensed  victualler, 
and  that  the  unfinished  work  was  the  repapering  and  re- 
pairing of  a room  on  an  agreement  for9L,of  which  5Z.  had 
been  paid,  a question  arose  as  to  whether  proceedings  be- 
fore a magistrate  could  legally  be'ta'ren,  Mr,  Carttar  con- 
tending that  the  complainant  stood  in  the  position  of  an 
employer,  and  defendant  as  an  artificer. 

Mr.  Patteson  ruled  that  tho  recently  passed  Act  was 
only  an  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  former  Act  by 
giving  magistrates  tbe  power  of  hearing  and  determining 
disputes  between  employers  and  employed,  where  the 
compensation  sought  to  be  obtained  did  not  exceed  lOf. 
The  provision  in  the  old  Act  defined  that  there  should  be 
a relaiioDship  between  the  master  and  the  workman,  such 
as  a master  builder  and  ajoiirneymau  in  branches  of  such 
trade.  The  matter  in  dispute  between  the  parties  in  this 
case  was  purelr  the  business  of  the  County  Court  judge, 
and  he  should  dismiss  the  summons. 

Tbe  defendant  said  he  had  not  refused  to  complete  the 
work,  but  had  been  ordered  off  the  premises.  He  then 
instructed  a surveyor  to  estimate  tbe  value  of  what  he  had 
done,  but  the  surveyor  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the 
roem.  It  was  his  intention  to  take  proceedings  in  the 
county  court,  making  a claim,  after  deducting  the  money 
already  paid,  and  as  he  had  lost  a day  in  attending  to  the 
summons  he  asked  that  an  order  should  be  made  upon  the 
complainant  to  pay  him  for  the  loss  of  time, 

Mr.  Patteson  said  he  bad  no  power  to  make  such  an 


DETAINING  TOOLS. 

At  tho  Clerkenwell  Police-conrt,  on  the  1st  inst.,  John 
'Wilkinson,  a plasterer,  was  snmmoned  for  detaining  two 
tubs,  two  bankers,  one  sarry,  and  two  pails,  the  property 
of  Joseph  Purehull,  also  a plasterer.  It  was  stated  that 
the  complainant  purchased  the  tools  in  ouestion  in 
November,  1974.  At  that  time  he  undertook  tlie  msnage- 
mont  of  the  plasterers'  work  for  Mr.  Wix,  a builder,  at 
some  buildini's  in  the  Finsbury  Park-road,  and  took  the 
tools  there.  Complainant  had  the  taking  on,  paying, 
and  discharging  of  the  men  in  his  line,  and  amongst  tbe 
rest  of  the  men  he,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1875,  employed 
the  defendant  as  a journeyman  at  8^d.  an  honr,  andhe 
was  so  employed  until  the  following  August,  when  com- 
plainant discharged  him.  In  the  beginning  of  December 
last  he  lent  defendant  some  tools,  which  were  not  returned, 
and  upon  complainant  going  to  defendant  upon  some 
hnildings  where  he  was  at  work  in  the  Blackstock-rosd  he 
saw  the  tools  he  had  lent  defendant.  Complainant  said  he 
wanted  them.  Defendant  replied  that  he  had  not  done 
with  them  yet,  and  then  said  complainant  should  not  have 
them  at  all  ; hence  tbe  present  summons. 

For  the  defence  it  was  submitted  ihat  in  May,  1875,  the 
complainant  and  defendant  entered  into  a partnership  in 
the  work  and  the  tools,  and  it  was  agreed  defendant  should 
pay  complainant  Sfls.  for  his  share  of  the  tools,  which  he 
had  done,  paying  58.  per  week  for  four  weeks,  and  after- 
wards tbe  balance,  lOs.,  down;  and  in  this  he  was  cor- 
roborated by  complainant’s  own  book,  which  showed  they 
had  received  the  same  amount  of  wages  weekly.  In  cross- 
examination  defendant  said  he  had  no  agreement  in  writing 
of  the  partnership,  or  receipts  for  the  money  he  had 
paid. 

The  Msgiatrate  said  there  was  no  evidence  of  a partner- 
ship, and  the  defendant  must  give  up  the  things  at  once, 
with  23.  costs,  or  pay  their  value,  23s. 


THE  STATE  OF  EUSTON  SQUARE. 

Sib,— Please  give  me  a corner  of  your  valuable  paper 
to  point  out  in  what  an  extraordinary  condition  one  of  the 
gardens  belonging  to  Euston-sqnare  is  at  the  present 
time.  1 mean  tbe  garden  on  tbe  left-hand  side  of  tbe 
Euston-road,  in  going  from  King's-cross  to  Hampstead- 
road,  and  near  to  Gordon  and  Tavistock  squares,  I was 
somewhat  amazed  the  other  day,  in  passing  by  this  place, 
to  find  in  what  a very  untidy  state  it  is,  presenting  more 
the  appearance  of  a wilderness  than  anything  else.  This 
square  is  filled  with  heaps  of  gravel,  rubbish,  .and  I know 
not  what  besides.  Hero  and  there  a broken  garden-seat 
maybe  seen.  It  is  a most  s'range  thing  how  a place  of 
this  description  can  be  allowed  to  exist  in  close  proximity 
to  BO  good  a neighhourhood.  It  presents  a v>-ry  striking 
contrast  to  tbe  square  on  the  opposite  side,  which  is  kept 
in  very  good  order.  ^Jathaniel  Wateeall. 


Proposed  Ifew  Workfiouse  Laundry  at 
Hackney. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hackney 
Board  of  Guardians,  Dr.  Millar,  in  pursuance  of 
notice,  moved  that  Messrs.  Lee  & Smith  be 
instructed  to  prepare  without  delay  specifications 
for  the  construction  of  a laundry  for  the  use  of 
the  infirmary  according  to  plans  already  drawn. 
The  motiou  was  rejected  by  fourteen  to  fire. 
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OOKOEETE  FACING. 

SiH, — We  note  in  your  report  of  ” Concrete  as  a Boild* 
inu  Materia],''  published  April  16lh,  that  you  state  “ Mr. 
Cunningham  (repreeeuting  the  Broomball  Tile  Company) 
said  that  for  two  or  three  years  past  his  firm  had  been 
supplying  slabs  for  facing  concrete  made  from  the  refuse 
of  blast  furuBces,"  instead  of  which  it  should  read,  “ Mr. 
Cunningham  (representing  the  Broomhall  Tile  Company) 
said  ib«t  for  years  past  his  firm  hare  been  supplying  red 
and  white  blocks  for  facing  concrete  made  of  brick  earth, 
the  blocks  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  machines  for 
raising  the  concrete,  and  that  buildings  erected  with  them 
may  be  seen  at  Mortlake  and  elsewhere." 

For  the  Company,— C.  B.  G. 


OHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Haslingfield. — The  parish  ohnrch  of  Haeling. 
field,  Cainbridgeehire,  was  re-opeoed  for  service 
on  the  18lh  ult.,  after  partial  rpstoration  under 
the  BUperintendeDoe  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett, 
architect,  Cambridge.  The  work  of  restoration 
eo  far  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  chancel, 
the  roof  of  which  has  been  thorongbly  repaired. 
There  is  a new  east  window,  and  the  gable  wall, 
which  was  in  a dangerons  state,  has  been  rebuilt. 
The  outer  face  of  each  wall  has  been  renewed,  and 
the  inner  surface  re-plastered.  The  floor  has  been 
raised  and  re-formed.  The  windows  have  been  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  vicar  (?heEev.  G.  C. 
Clemente)  has  with  bis  own  bands  executed  the 
colouring  of  the  roof,  and  the  gilding,  &o.,  on  the 
altar  and  reredos.  The  colouring  on  the  roof  is 
designed  with  crosses  on  the  different  panels 
over  the  sarotnary,  forming  one  larger  one  with 
the  Agnus  Dei  in  the  centre.  The  remainder  is 
filled  up  with  the  quaint  designs  of  the  clog 
almanack.  The  organ. chamber  is  entirely  new. 
Tbe  roofs  of  the  aisles  have  been  thoroughly 
repaired,  and  tbe  curious  traoery-work  in  the 
spandrels  is  carefully  preserved.  The  nave  roof 
is  new.  The  whole  of  tbe  interior  face  of  the 
walls  has  been  made  good  and  re-plastered,  the 
floor  re-laid,  and  some  of  tbe  seating  re-fitted, 
chairs  making  up  the  deficiency.  Tbe  pulpit, 
more  than  400  years  old,  has  been  preserved, 
and  tbe  font-cover,  of  Jacobean  work,  has  been 
coloured  by  the  vicar  and  re-hung.  Much 
remains  to  be  done. 

Stuntney. — Stuntney  Church,  in  tbe  Isle  of 
Ely,  was  re-opened  on  Easter  Toesday,  after 
partial  rebuilding.  With  the  exception  of  the 
chancel,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  church  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  is  more  than  double  the  size  of  the 
old  bnilding,  which  bad  become  thoroughly 
dilapidated  and  quite  inadequate  for  tbe  congre- 
gation.  The  old  church  contained  some  interest- 
ing specimens  of  Norman  work,  which  have  been 
preserved  and  reintroduced  in  tbe  new  structure. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Eowe,of  Cambridge,  is  the  architect. 

M'lrston  Meysey. — The  new  church  at  Marston 
Meysey  was  consecrated  on  the  lOch  ult.  The 
church  that  has  been  displaced  to  mako  room  for 
tbe  new  structure,  and  to  supply  materials  for 
it,  was  not  a very  old  building,  having  been 
erected  228  years  ago.  Mr.  Harrison,  archi- 
tect, who  examined  the  church  in  1841,  stated 
that  two  principal  causes  of  the  ruined  state  of 
the  walla  appeared  to  be  tbe  paucity  of  the 
mortar  used  at  its  erection  and  the  unseasoned 
condition  of  the  oak  timber  of  the  roof,  which 
had  sagged  nnder  the  weight  of  the  stone  tiles, 
and  thrust  out  the  walls,  which  had  also  settled 
in  every  direction.  A plan  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Harrison  in  1845  for  tbe  rebuilding  of  the 
ohnrch,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Two  buttresses 
on  tbe  north  side  and  a porch  on  the  south  have 
preserved  the  building  from  actual  collapse,  but 
it  has  long  been  in  a very  discreditable  condition. 
About  two  years  ago  tbe  present  vicar,  the  Eev. 
W.  H.  Eanken,  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
raise  the  amount  of  money  requisite  for  a new 
church,  and  applied  to  Mr.  James  Brooks  tosupply 
a design  for  a new  building.  Mr.  Brooks's  design 
has  DOW  been  carried  into  effect.  Tbe  building 
consists  of  a nave,  with  south  door,  chancel,  and 
small  vestry,  the  style  being  Early  English.  A 
prominent  feature  of  the  church  is  the  stone- 
groined  roof  in  the  chancel.  In  the  east  wall 
are  three  lancet  windows.  There  are  also  lancet 
windows  in  the  north  and  south  walls,  and  in  the 
west  wall  there  is  a window  of  somewhat  greater 
width,  above  which  is  a circular  window.  The 
chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a dwarf 
screen  of  Bath  stone  and  red  Mansfield,  of  which 
material  the  pulpit  is  also  composed.  The  font 
is  of  yellow  and  red  Mansfield,  with  a base  of 
Painswick  stone,  above  which  is  a piece  of  Forest 
of  Dean.  The  walls  of  the  church  show  rock- 
faced stone  instead  of  being  plastered.  Tbe  nave 
is  intended  to  seat  104  persons,  and  ten  can  sit 
in  the  chancel.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Charles 
Brown,  of  Tetbury. 

Fridaylridye. — In  the  offertory  at  Friday. 


bridge  Church,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  there  was  included  a carved  oak  fald- 
stool,  or  Litany  desk,  worked  from  a design  by 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  arohiteot,  London,  intended  to 
replace  a provisional  one  of  stained  deal  on  the 
step  leading  from  the  nave  into  the  chancel.  It 
was  given  by  a resident.  A lady  and  gentleman, 
residents,  intend  to  present  carved  oak  sedilia 
for  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary,  within  the 
altar  rails,  to  replace  the  bonded  triplet  of  rush- 
bottomed  chairs  that  has  hitherto  done  service 
there. 

Sandhurst. — The  parish  church  of  Sandhurst 
was  re-opened  on  tbe  20th  ult.,  after  restoration. 
The  Church  bad  suffered  so  much  from  dilapida- 
tion  and  neglect  that  a large  outlay  was  necessary. 
A great  part  of  the  chancel  and  the  north  porch 
have  been  entirely  rebuilt,  a parapet  has  been 
added  to  tbe  north  and  south  aisles,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  windows  have  been  restored  and 
re-glazed,  two  piers  have  been  replaced,  and  tbe 
remaining  piers  made  perfect.  The  belfry  has 
been  thrown  open  to  the  church,  and  open  seats 
have  been  substituted  for  the  old-fashioned 
pews.  The  floors  have  been  laid  with  Godwin’s 
titles,  and  a beating  apparatus  has  been  fixed.  ' 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Herbert  Carpenter, 
architect. 

Sevenoaks. — At  a meeting  held  at  Sevenoaka 
on  the  22nd  ult.,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and 
also  to  increase  the  present  inadequate  church- 
accommodation  of  St.John’s  district,  with  power 
to  obtain  estimates  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
those  objects,  and  to  report  to  a general  meeting. 
The  committee  have  decided  upon  calling  in  to 
their  assistance  Mr.  Ewan  Christian. 


SCHOOL  BOAED  SCHOOLS. 

Stainforth. — New  Board  schools  at  Stainfortb, 
near  Thorne,  were  opened  on  the  10th  ult.  The 
schools  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  leading 
to  Thorne,  and  are  built  of  red  bricks  with  stone 
dressings.  They  consist  of  mixed  school,  infants’ 
school,  board-room,  olass-room,  cloak-room,  lava- 
tory, <to.  The  master’s  residence  is  at  the  east 
end  of  the  building.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted 
and  lofty.  The  mixed  school  is  fitted  with  patent 
desks  and  seats,  which  may  be  made  into  tables, 
&c.,  if  required  ; the  infants’  school  has  a gallery. 
There  are  three  playgrounds, — boys’,  girls’,  and 
infants’, — the  last  a covered  one.  Mr.  Enoch 
Meggitt,  of  Thorne,  builder,  was  the  contractor 
for  the  whole  of  the  work,  which  was  completed 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Hatfield. 

Brighton. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Brighton 
School  Board,  the  common  seal  of  the  Board  was 
affixed  to  the  contract  with  Mr.  G.  E.  Lockyer 
for  the  erection  of  the  Boyce’s-street  Infants’ 
School,  and  for  other  works  in  connexion  with 
tbe  Middle-street  School;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
apply  to  the  Education  Department  for  permis- 
sion to  borrow  3,0001.  on  account  of  the 
works,  viz.,  2,5501.  for  cost  of  buildings  and 
fittings  (amount  of  tender),  200J.  for  architect’s 
commission  and  expenses  of  superintendence, 
and  2501.  for  contingent  expenses;  and  Mr. 
Eansom,  clerk  of  the  works  at  the  Peiham- 
street  School,  was  engaged  at  an  additional 
salary  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  Infants' 
School  in  Boyce’s-street. 

Cockermouth. — A new  Board  school  was  opened 
at  Cockermouth  on  tbe  8th  ulr.  The  building 
has  been  erected  from  designs  (selected  in  com- 
petition) prepared  by  Mr.  Spaull,  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  cost  has  been  1,535Z.  The  tenders  accepted 
by  the  Board  were  those  of  Mr.  Thomas  Swin- 
burn  for  building  and  slating,  1,050Z. ; Mr.  P. 
Eobinson,  for  wood  work,  345Z, ; Mr.  Henry 
Fisher,  for  ironmongery,  glazing,  .fco,,  115Z.  ;and 
Mr.  Joseph  Waller  for  plastering,  25Z.  j making 
a total  of  1,535Z.,  which,  with  the  cost  of  the 
land,  amounted  to  1,6681. 

Duthil,  N.B. — The  School  Board  of  Dnthil  and 
Eothiemurohus  opened  two  new  schools  on  the 
12th  ult.,  one  at  Duthil  and  the  other  at  Deshar. 
The  two  buildings  contain  exactly  the  same 
accommodation,  and  are  similar  in  arrangement. 
Tbe  accommodation  consists  of  a schoolroom, 
45  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  wide;  a class-room,  20  ft. 
by  16  ft.,  seated  to  accommodate  together  120 
children.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  and  are 
warmed  and  ventilated  by  Manchester  grates. 
The  seating  is  on  the  dual  system.  The  accom- 
modation of  the  teachers’  houses  consists  of 
parlour,  kitchen,  scullery,  pantry,  three  bed- 
rooms, closet,  and  outhouses.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of 
Elgin,  was  architect  of  both  schools.  The 
contractors  for  the  Deshar  School  were  ; — 


.Mason,  Wm.  Grant,  Grantown  ; carpenter, 
Chas.  Eoss,  Grantown ; slater,  D.  Cattanaob, 
Newtonmore;  plasterer,  W.  Diiffus,  Grantown; 
plumbers.  Hunter  & Wink,  Nairn.  For  the 
Duthil  School : — Mason,  John  Clark,  Grantown  ; 
carpenter,  D.  Fraser,  Carr  Bridge ; slater, 
J.  Winchester,  Grantown  ; plasterer,  G.  Grant, 
Grantown  ; plumbers.  Hunter  & Wink,  Nairn. 
The  coat  of  the  Duthil  School  was  1,0591,,  and 
that  of  the  Deshar  school,  1,012Z. 


^ertibstt. 

Art-foliage  for  Sculpture  and  Decoration.  2nd 
Series.  By  J.  K.  Colling.  Loudon : 150, 
Hampstead-road. 

We  have  received  Part  I.  of  a second  series  of 
Mr.  J.  K.  Colling’s  illustrative  work  on  “ Art- 
foliage,”  which  is,  in  fact,  a new  book.  The 
work  published  under  this  title  in  1865  made  a 
success,  and  was  soon  sold  off,  and  it  has  been 
thought  better,  instead  of  producing  a second 
edition,  to  publish  a new  work  with  tbe  same 
scope,  but  with  re  w illustrations,  having  specially 
for  their  object  the  suggestion  of  foliage  design, 
suitable  for  wood,  stone,  and  terra-cotta.  Part  I., 
which  is  now  published,  deals  chiefly  with  designs 
■ lor  wood-work,  which  are  of  a type  slightly  con. 
ventionalieed,  though  hardly  so  much  so  as 
many,  ourselves  included,  think  desirable  for 
architectural  ornament.  The  feeling  of  the 
design  is,  in  genera),  that  of  Late  Decorated 
ornament.  The  drawings  are  very  ably  and 
clearly  exeented  and  lithographed,  and  the  book 
in  general  very  well  got  up.  There  are  to  be 
two  more  '‘Parts,”  each  oontaining,  like  this 
one,  twenty  plates,  and  a fourth  Part  containing 
fourteen  plates  and  descriptive  letterpress  of 
tbe  whole,  giving  the  natural  sources  whence 
the  ornament  is  derived.  We  may  take  an 
opportunity  of  oharaoterising  the  work  more  at 
length  when  it  is  before  us  in  its  complete  form. 


VAEIOEDM. 

Engineering  gives  the  following  description 
of  ” A Steam  Navvy”: — “No  small  amount  of 
curiosity  has  been  excited  in  the  district  of  Bella, 
hill,  near  Motherwell,  within  the  last  few  days 
by  the  arrival  and  operations  of  an  American 
steam  ‘ excavator,'  now  in  good  working  order 
in  a deep  cutting,  a little  to  the  west  of  tbe 
village,  on  the  new  line  of  railway  in  course  of 
construction  for  the  North  British  Eail way  Com- 
pany,  by  Mr.  Young,  railway  contractor.  The 
‘Navvy’  Is  a powerful  - looking  machine,  and 
employs  only  three  men  to  work  it, — an  engineer, 
fireman,  and  craneman, — but  other  four  meu  are 
needed  to  shift  the  wagons  to  and  from  the 
‘ drop.’  It  is  capable  of  filling  a wagon  in  a 
minute,  and  does  the  labour  of  sixty  bauds.  It 
is  mounted  on  four  wheels  on  iron  rails  at  the 
mouth  of  t>i6  cutting,  and  from  the  jib  of  the 
crane  a strong  iron  bucket  is  suspended  by 
chaius,  to  which  four  teeth  are  attached,  pro- 
j-cting  about  a foot  from  the  mouth  of  tbe 
bucket.  The  teeth  tear  up  the  face  of  the 
cutting,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  filling  tbe 

bucket.” A few  words  as  to  Fern  Culture  : 

“ There  are  few  places  where  even  the  poorest 
cannot  obtain  ferns.  Flowers  that  are  culti- 
vated,— and  our  garden-tlowers  require  cultiva- 
tion for  their  proper  development, — are  often 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  : and  no  one  brings 
tbe  roots  of  wild. flowers  into  our  towns.  If  they 
were  brought  hither,  they  would  pine  away,  per- 
haps more  quickly  than  our  garden  flowers  j and 
they  at  lease  would  not  thrive  any  better  in  the 
absence  of  that  one  vitalising  element, — sun. 
But  ferns  that  grow  iu  wild  woods  and  open 
plains  are  in  the  free  right  of  all  who  choose  to 
gather  them.  They  are  gathered  sometimes,  and 
brought  into  our  towns  and  cities  by  itinerant 
vendors;  but  you  seldom  see  them  iu  the 
dwellingsoftbepoor.  They,  nevertheless,  might 
be  there.  If  there  were  a demand,  the  poor  pur. 
veyora  of  the  poor  would  soon  bring  a supply 
from  the  free,  wild  country  where  they  grow; 
and  there  would  be  that  demand  if  the  poor  knew 
more  about  these  exquisite  plants.  Ferns  will 
grow  where  flowering  plants  would  perish.  They 
require  moisture  and  shade, — not  stagnant,  but 
percolating  moisture.  Place  them  where  you 
will, — on  the  floor,  on  the  table  of  a dimly-lighted 
room,  in  the  sunless  window-sill,  in  a shady 
corner, — anywhere, — and  they  will  grow  and 
develop,  unrolling  their  charming  fronds,  and 
exhibiting  their  sweet  feathery  forms  with  all 
their  natural  grace,  in  the  presence  of  squalor 
and  misery.” — The  Fern  Paradise,  By  Francis 
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ip;is«IIanta. 

Asserted  Discovery  near  Pesth. — Reports 
are  published  of  the  discovery  by  two  Hungarian 
shepherds  of  a Roman  palace  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  preserved  with  a completeness  which  throws 
Pompeii  into  the  shade.  It  is  said  (according  to 
the  American  Architect)  that  the  shepherds,  while 
digging  in  the  village  of  Ivan  Egerszeg,  near 
Pesth,  came  upon  a square  curb  of  masonry 
covered  by  a flat  stone.  Lifting  the  stone,  they 
found  that  the  curb  was  the  month  of  a deep 
shaft,  a yard  square,  which  communicated  with 
a hall  below.  Letting  themselves  down  by 
ropes,  they  reached  a large  square  hall  with 
painted  walls,  which  communicated  with  a series 
of  rooms  fully  furnished,  some  containing  chairs, 
tables,  and  benches,  and  some  beds  and  ward* 
robes ; the  latter  filled  with  armour  and  orna- 
ments. An  account  said  to  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Hungarian  Parliament  states  that  the 
rooms  belong  to  a palace  built  daring  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Faunonia,  which  lasted 
from  the  time  of  Tiberius  to  the  fifth  century. 
It  is  said  that  the  palace,  which  is  built  of  stone 
and  brick  in  two  stories,  is  very  large,  covering 
acres  of  ground,  and  is  buried  under  60  ft.  of 
earth,  on  which  grows  a forest  of  heavy  timber. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  this  story  is  true. 

The  Erith  Strike. — The  men  on  strike 
against  piecework  at  Erith  have  now  been  out 
five  months,  and  are  still  being  maintained  by 
their  fellow-workmen  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Several  of  them,  however,  have  abandoned  the 
struggle  and  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  re- 
mainder  are  now  greatly  concerned  at  the  deser- 
tion of  six  of  their  number,  who  have  gone  in  to 
work  again  on  the  employers’  conditions.  Two 
of  these  were  members  of  the  strike  committee, 
and  the  whole  are  pattern-maker.'’,  a class  of  work- 
men  whose  places  it  has  been  difficult  to  fill ; but 
the  “ knobsticks,”  as  the  new  hands  are  desig- 
nated,  have  protested  against  any  more  re- 
engagements,  and  even  threatened  a strike 
themselves  rather  than  suffer  themselves  to  be 
supplanted.  The  strike  committee,  regarding  the 
re-engagements  as  a withdrawal  of  the  lock-out 
notice,  have  reqnested  an  interview  with  the 
firm  to  settle  the  dispute;  but  Messrs.  Eastons 
& Anderson,  after  conferring  with  the  Employers’ 
Association,  have  declined  any  negotiation  while 
the  declaration  against  piece-work  exists,  be- 
lieving that  such  a principle  would,  if  carried 
out,  ruin  the  trade  of  the  country  irretrievably. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich.  Hospital. — It  has 
been  resolved  to  greatly  enlarge  this  hospital, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Boardman,  the  esti- 
mated outlay  being  25,000i.  Dr.  Beverley,  one 
of  the  medical  staff,  protested  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plans,  becanse  he  considered  they 
preferred  the  convenience  of  the  administration 
to  the  safety  of  the  patients,  made  no  provision 
for  the  accommodation  and  sleeping  of  the  nurses 
out  of  the  main  building  when  off  duty,  now 
considered  by  most  authorities  as  essential  alike 
for  the  nurse  as  for  the  patient,  and  associated 
wards,  offices,  kitchens,  bedrooms,  chapel,  &o., 
contrary  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  all  hospital 
authorities.  They  were  plans  with  sanitary 
arrangements  and  appliances  by  no  means  up  to 
the  age  in  which  we  lived,  in  which  hygiene  was 
sacrificed  to  convenience,  and  which  ignored  the 
fact  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  who  said, 
*'  There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  con. 
nected  with  the  age  of  hospitals,  viz.,  that  new 
buildings  added  on  to  old  ones  become  more  un- 
healthy  than  the  original  buildings.”  Dr. 
Beverley  would  have  preferred  to  provide  the 
proposed  increased  accommodation  by  a system 
of  isolated  wards  of  one  story  each,  and  discon- 
nected  from  the  main  building. 

The  Proposed  Public  Offices  at  Tipton 
The  intention  to  erect  public  buildings  in 
Owen-street,  Tipton,  has  recently  been  the  sub- 
ject  of  much  controversy,  and  there  has  been  a 
strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
ratepayers.  At  the  inquiry  recently  held  by 
Major  Tullooh,  a considerable  amoont  of  evidence, 
pro  and  con.,  was  tendered.  It  included  state- 
ments  as  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  proposed 
site  through  mining  operations,  and  these  ap- 
peared  to  have  had  some  weight,  as  the  opinion 
of  the  Local  Board  upon  the  matter  was  subse- 
quently  asked  for.  Counter  statements,  bow- 
ever,  were  obtained  from  eminent  mining  antbo- 
ritics,  and  forwarded  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  have  now  sanctioned  the  borrowing 
of  5,000i.  to  erect  public  offices  npon  the  site  in 
Owen-street. 


Profitable  Sewage  Irrigation  at  Wolver- 
hampton.— At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Wolverhampton  Town  Council  held  on  Monday 
last,  the  8th  inst.,  a report  was  submitted  by  the 
Sewerage  Committee  respecting  the  farming 
operations  at  the  Barnhursfc  Estate,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  though  the  past  year  generally 
has  been  unfavourable  to  successful  farming, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  and  frequent  falls  of 
rain,  the  floods  causing  great  damage  to  the 
grain  crops,  decreasing  the  yield  and  injuring  the 
quality,  yet  the  balance-sheet  shows  a profit  on 
the  year’s  working  of  1,0181.  16a.  5d.,  equal  to 
843.  7d.  per  acre  on  the  248  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation,  or  an  increase  of  52  per  cent,  on  last 
year’s  experience.  In  conclusion,  the  committee 
draw  attention  to  the  great  damage  sustained  to 
crops  through  acids  being  allowed  to  run  into 
the  sewers  from  manufactories  in  the  borough. 

The  Technical  Education  Movement. — 

Mr.  Mundella’s  Bill  for  the  promotion  of  technical 
education  is  not  yet  in  type ; but  the  Scotsman 
understands  that  it  will  embrace  the  following 
points: — (1)  That  the  power  of  deciding  upon 
the  establishment  of  free  libraries  shall  be  vested 
in  the  local  authorities ; (2)  that  the  rate  for  a 
free  library  pure  and  simple  shall  not  exceed  Id. 
in  the  pound,  bub  that  if  museums  and  technical 
instruction  are  added,  the  maximum  may  be  2d.; 
(3)  that  the  second  Id.  may  be  expended  wholly 
on  that  particular  kind  of  technical  instruction 
which  is  beat  adapted  for  each  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Mundella  will  also  propose  as  a supple- 
mental measure  that  assistance  from  the  Brirish 
Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and  other  great 
national  bodies  shall  be  rendered  to  the  local 
institutions  throughout  the  country. 

The  Guildhall  Museum. — There  has  been 
lately  placed  in  the  Free  Museum,  Guildhall,  a 
fine  white  marble  fireplace,  with  carved  wood  at 
the  top,  of  artistic  workmanship.  This  was 
formerly  in  the  old  mansion  in  Lime-streetwhere 
Sir  Thomas  Abney,  knt.,  kept  his  mayoralty  in 
1700-1,  originally  the  town  residence  of  Sir  John 
Sorope,  fifth  Baron  Scrope,  of  Bolton,  who  died 
in  1493.  Rebuilt  by  Richard  Laogton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Presented 
by  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  1875.  A cui’ious 
addition  has  been  lately  made  to  the  collection  of 
antiquities  in  this  place,  in  the  shape  of  a map 
of  the  world  constructed  by  order  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  by  Fra  Mauro,  of  the 
Camaldoleso  Convent,  Venice,  A.D.  1459.  This 
was  presented  to  the  Corporation  by  Baron  Heath, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Consul-General  of  Italy. 

St.  Peter’s  Working  Men’s  Institute* 
Macclesfield. — This  new  building,  situate  in 
Windmill.street,  Macclesfield,  was  opened  on  the 
18th  ult.  It  is  a two-story  edifice,  built  in 
brick,  and  is  Gothic  in  style.  It  has  a spaoions 
entrance. hall ; on  the  gronnd-floor  are  class, 
room,  cloak-room,  smoke-room,  and  boiler-house, 
in  which  are  every  requisite  for  supplying  tea 
and  coffee.  The  upper  story  consists  of  a 
spacious  lectnre-room,  lofty  and  well  lighted, 
approached  by  two  flights  of  stairs,  joining  on 
the  same  landing,  a staircase  leading  to  the  plat- 
form  from  the  other  end  of  the  building.  It  is 
heated  by  Harlow’s  heating-apparatns.  The 
cost  will  be  about  900L,  exclusive  of  the  land 
and  furniture,  which  is  about  2501.  more.  The 
architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Jabez  Wright, 
and  the  builders  Messrs.  Burrows  & Moseley. 

James  Watt’s  Room  at  Heathfield. — The 
Birmingharn  Post  states  with  great  regret  that 
the  workshop  of  James  Watt,  at  Heathfield  Hall, 
has  been  dismantled,  and  that  its  contents  are 
now,  or  will  shortly  be,  removed  to  a distant 
home.  Until  within  a very  few  days  past  this 
“classic  garret”  at  Heathfield  and  its  fittings 
have  been  carefully  kept  in  the  state  in  which 
they  were  left  when  the  hand  and  eye  of  the 
master  were  last  withdrawn  from  them,  now 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  and  to-day  the  only  accurate 
memorial  which  we  have  of  them  in  that  condi- 
tion  is  a drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  room, 
which  was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Aitken, 
and  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sauinel 
Timmins. 

Burning  of  a Theatre  at  Rouen. — The 
Theatre  of  Arts,  Rouen,  was  burnt  through  the 
stage  curtain  coming  in  contact  with  a gas  jet.  The 
fire  speedily  extended  to  all  the  friezes  and  scenes, 
a thick  smoke  enveloping  the  entire  stage.  The 
theatre  was  built  in  1774,  and  was  recently  pur- 
chased  by  the  municipality.  Nothing  is  left  of  , 
the  strnoture  but  the  fa9ade  and  a portion  of  the 
principal  staircase,  and  the  loss  is  estimated  at 
2,000,000  francs. 


Whitewash. — The  following  recipe  for  white- 
wash is  recommended  by  the  American  Treasury 
Department  to  all  lighthouse  keepers,  and  is 
thought  the  best  for  all  out-buildings  of  wood, 
brick,  or  stone : — Slake  about  one-balf  bushel 
unslaked  lime  with  boiling  water,  keeping  it 
covered  during  the  process.  Strain  it,  and  add 
a peck  of  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water,  three 
pounds  of  ground  rice  put  into  boiling  water  and 
boiled  to  a thin  paste,  one  half-pound  of  powdered 
Spanish  whiting,  and  one  pound  of  clear  glue 
dissolvedlu  warm  water ; mix  them  well  together, 
and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  several  days.  Keep 
the  wash  thus  prepared  in  a kettle  or  portable 
furnace,  and  when  used  put  it  on  as  hot  as 
possible,  with  either  painter’s  or  whitewash 
brashes. 

Davenport's  Patent  Fasteners  for  Doors 
and  Gates. — This  is  an  ingenious  little  inven- 
tion  patented  by  Mr.  M.  Davenport,  of  40, 
Wilson-street,  Finsbury.  Ic  is  an  improved 
latch,  and  where  fitted  on  gates  or  doors,  a 
horseman  passing  through  the  former  need  not 
dismount,  as  he  has  only  to  pul!  the  gate  to  with 
his  hunting-whip  and  the  catch  fastens ; or,  a 
passenger  in  a railway  or  other  carriage,  or  in 
an  omnibus,  has  only  to  draw  the  door  close  and 
it  is  fastened.  It  closes  upward,  and  is  kept  in 
position  when  closed  by  the  weight  of  the  handle. 
By  raising  the  handle  the  latch  opens,  and  by 
letting  it  go  it  is  again  closed.  From  its  solidity 
and  the  absence  of  springs  it  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  ought  to  come  speedily  into 
general  use. 

New  Business  Premises,  Ludgate-hill. — 
The  new  premises  on  the  south  side  of  Ludgate- 
hill,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Samuel  Brothers, 
have  been  opened.  The  structure  is  of 
seven  stories,  and  each  floor  has  an  area  of 
over  4,000  square  feet.  The  shop  and  show- 
rooms occupy  over  10,000  square  feet  cn 
the  ground,  first,  and  second  floors.  The  whole 
of  the  works  in  connexion  with  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  premises  to  the  requirements  of 
Messrs.  Samuel’s  business  have  been  performed 
by  Messrs.  Browne  & Robinson,  builders,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph  & 
PearsoD,  architects. 

The  Sanitary  State  of  South  Kensington 
Museum. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
5th  inst.,  Lord  Sandon,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Torrens, 
admitted  that  the  Art  Library  at  South  Kensing- 
ton was  in  a cro^vded  and  unhealthy  state.  It 
was,  however,  a temporary  room,  and  what 
improvements  could  be  made  had  been  made. 
The  Educational  Library,  where  the  health  of 
two  attendants  who  bad  been  removed  to  the 
Consumption  Hospital  had  suirered,  bad  now 
been  transferred  to  another  room.  The  general 
plan  for  completing  South  Kensington  Museum 
had  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  first  work  to  be 
undertaken  would  be  the  Art  Educational 
Library. 

Paintings  at  the  Agi'icultural  Hall, 
Islington. — A very  curious  series  of  paintings, 
illustratini?  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  of 
France,  which  took  place  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Rheims  on  the  29th  of  May,  1825,  are  now  set 
up  for  exhibition  in  the  Agricultural  Hall.  The 
pictures  are  life-size,  and  the  portraits,  in  many 
cases,  remarkable.  They  differ  considerably  in 
degree  of  merit  as  works  of  art,  but  two  or 
three  of  them  are  remarkable  even  in  that  re- 
spect.  It  appears  that  they  were  rolled  up  and 
put  out  of  sight  during  troublous  times,  but  that 
they  should  have  got  out  of  France  seems  odd, 
as  they  were  probably  national  property. 

Northern  Counties  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health. — At  the  spring 
quarterly  meeting  of  this  association,  held  at 
Hexham  the  other  day,  the  president  (Dr. 
Elliot,  Carlisle),  delivered  an  opening  address, 
after  which  a paper  on  the  drainage  of  mansions 
and  houses  of  the  upper  classes  was  read  by  Dr. 
Fox;  one  on  the  compulsory  registration  of 
disease  and  deaths,  by  Dr.  Maclagan ; and  ona 
on  the  habitual  breathing  of  a vitiated  atmo. 
sphere  as  a predisposing  cause  of  disease,  by 
Dr.  Jackson,  Hexham.  Discussions  followed. 

Edwards’s  Patent  Self  - acting  Sash 
Fastening. — The  arrangement  of  this  fastener 
is  very  ingenious.  It  is  unlocked  by  simply 
pressing  a knob,  the  bolt  is  then  held  back  by 
the  catch  on  upper  sasb,  allowing  the  window  to 
be  opened.  The  inventor  claims  as  its  advantages 
that  it  is  self-acting,  perfectly  secure,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  opened  from  the  outside,  and  wo 
agree  with  him  that  it  effectually  tightens  the 
sash,  thereby  preventing  draught,  admission  of 
dust,  and  rattling  of  the  window. 
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Bendle's  Patent  System  of  Glazing.— We 
nnderBtand  that  this  eystem  of  glazing,  of  which 
we  have  before  epoken  approviogly,  was  tested 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  by  her  Majesty’s  War  Depart- 
ment,  &c.,  nnder  the  direction  of  Lieut.. Col. 
Scratohley,  R.E.,  inspector  of  works.  A sky- 
light,  12  It.  square,  was  inserted  in  the  roof  of 
a railway-shed,  at  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich, and  a heavy  stream  of  water  was  poured 
on  it  from  a hose  attached  to  the  fire-main.  It 
stood  this  very  severe  test  admirably,  we  are 
informed,  no  leakage  whatever  being  observable. 

Silwood  Park,  Sunninghill,  Berks. — The 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  mansion,  proposed 
to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  for  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Stewart,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Sunninghill,  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Stewart,  on  the  25th  April  last.  The  workmen 
were  afterwards  entertained  at  dinner  at  the 
One  Tun  Inn.  The  architect  for  the  new  build- 
ing  is  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse.  The  works  will  be 
caiTied  out  by  Mi’.  W.  Hearn,  of  Bayswater, 
London.  The  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  Robert 
Leigh  Corlett. 

Shutters.— Messrs.  Clark  &Co.,of  Rathbone- 
place,  who  have  made  self-coiling,  revolving 
shatters  a speciality,  have  sent  us  a little  trade- 
book  which  shows  their  construction  andappUoa- 
tion.  These  shutters  are  very  widely  used.  It 
also  illustrates  the  “Lifts”  made  by  Messrs. 
Clark  & Co. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors. — Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  an  inspection  of  the  Man- 
cheater  Corporation  Reservoirs  and  Waterwoiks 
by  the  members  of  this  Association,  on  Friday, 
the  19th  of  May. 

The  Road  to  Russia. — Messrs.  Henry  Head 
& Co., of  Gracecburch-street,  have  been  appointed 
agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Nadejda 
Transport  Company  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the 
principal  towns  of  Russia,  for  the  purposes  of 
through  traffic. 

Xioan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus. 

The  collection  is  a remarkable  one,  and  will  have 
attention.  It  will  be  visited  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  on  this,  Saturday,  the  13th,  and  opened 
to  the  public  on  Monday. 

Architecture  in  the  Paris  Salon. — The 
Section  of  Architecture  consists  of  only  seventy- 
six  frames. 


For  congregational  church,  Romford.  Mr.  E.  C.  Allam, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Stones  & Sou: — 

Contract  No.  1.  Contract  No.  2. 

Spire. 

Sburmnr  £4,396  .....£549 

Boyce 4,092  595 

Mauley  & Rogers  3,860  475 

Gregory 3,859  398 

Staines  4 Son ...  3,637  443 

Btoner  3,676  349 

Blackmore  3,177  349 

Niblett  (total) £4,600 


For  alterations  at  the  Mamby  Arms,  Water-lane,  Straf 
ford,  for  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect : — 
Marr  (accepted) £460  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations  and  additions  to  140,  West- 
minster Bridge-road,  for  the  Lambeth  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses Company,  Limited.  Mr.  S.  C.  McMurdie,  archi- 
tect : — 

Downs  & Company £760  0 0 

William  Downs  727  0 0 

Sbarpington  & Cole  700  0 0 

Gammon  & Son  700  0 0 

Andrew  681  0 0 

Cullum  ....  679  0 0 


For  works  at  Wapping,  for  the  Thames  Steam  Ferry 
Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Alexander  E.  Stenning,  archi- 
tect : — 

Leo  & Sons  (accepted) £10,917  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Manor  Villa,  Tonbridge 
Wells.  Mr.  Alexander  R.  Stenning,  architect : — 
Oarnhani  (accepted) £326  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  a dwelling-house  on  the  Moaks-road,  Lincoln,  for 
Mr.  Fambrina.  Messrs.  Drury  & Mortimer,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Pearson  £1,296  12  0 

Oiler  & Elsey,  1,069  12  0 

Martin  4 Sims  1,069  0 0 

Brooks 950  0 0 

Taylor  & Brown 949  0 0 

Sharpe 693  0 0 

Harrison 891  9 4 

Kent 689  0 0 

Goodbarne 875  0 0 

Crosby  & Sons  872  0 0 

Cowen 779  0 0 

Slingsby  739  0 0 

Chambers  (accepted) 729  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  a parsonage-house  at  Braeebridge, 
Lincoln,  for  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Ellison.  Messrs.  Goddard  4 
Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Knight £1,349  0 0 

Barnes  4 Wright 1,345  0 0 

Hobson  4 Taylor 1,340  0 0 

Martin  4 Sims 1,326  0 0 

Brooks ....  1.325  0 0 

Oiler  & Elsey  (accepted)  1,239  0 0 


For  bar-fittings,  4c.,  at  the  Black  Prince,  Walworth- 
road,  for  Mr.  George  Cox.  Mr.  John  Viney,  architect 
Fitting!. 

Taylor £25110  0 

Teiiterinff. 

Heath.......... 99  0 0 

Embotaing,  4’c. 

Gibbs  121  4 3 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  tbe  Bull  and  Ram,  Old- 
street,  for  Mr.  F.  Guyer.  Mr.  John  Viney,  architect : — 

Beale  £1,193  0 0 

Stamp  & Bowllo  937  0 0 

Anley  876  0 0 

Eaton  750  0 0 


For  building  two  semi-detached  hsnses,  Brownswood 
Park,  for  Mr.  J.  Newton.  Mr.  J.  Vinev,  architect 
Sutton  (accepted)  £1,850  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  George  the  Fourth.  Old-street, 
for  Mr.  E.  J.  Butt.  Mr.  John  Viney,  architect ; — 

Lewis  230  0 0 


For  erection  of  house  for  Mr.  J.  bully,  Bromley,  Kent, 
Messrs.  Kittle  4 Ashdowne,  architects : — 

Emmett £1,075  0 0 

Payne  4 Balding 970  0 0 

Copping 720  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  8t.  Stephens's  Schools, 
Lewisham.  Mr.  Alexander  R.  Stenning,  architect;— 

Jerrard  £476  0 0 

Sabey  4 Son  (accepted) 430  0 0 


For  erecting  hydraulic  crane  at  St.  Katherine’s  Wharf, 
for  the  General  Steam  Navigition  Company  (exclusive  of 
mason's  and  builder’s  work.  Mr.  Alexander  R.  Stenning, 
architect : — 

Moreland  4 Son £777  0 0 

Armstrong  & Co.  (accepted)  690  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Oakwood,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  for  Mr.  ATucent  Nicholl.  Mr.  Alexander  E. 
Stenuiug,  architect : — 

Woodward  (accepted). 


For  stable  buildings  and  fonndations  of  proposed  villa 
residence  at  Audison-road,  Kensington,  for  Mr.  B.  King 
Pierce.  Mr.D.A8ton,architect:— 

Eobert  4 E.  Smith  (accepted) £070  0 0 


Miuard  ... 

G.  4 S.  Fisher 

Wainwright  

Johnston  

Paulkner 

Woodhams 

Harris  (accepted)  . 


..  £657  0 0 
..  651  0 0 
..  516  0 0 
..  498  0 0 
..  496  10  0 
..  465  0 0 
..  4H5  0 0 
..  455  0 0 
..  419  0 0 


For  painting  and  decorative  works  at  The  Harts,  Wood- 
ford, for  Mr.  James  Spicer,  J.  P.  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe, 
architect ; — 

Horne £1,140  0 0 

Woutner  Smith  648  18  0 

Wood 699  0 0 

Pitman  4 Cnthbertaon 593  0 0 

Egan  685  0 0 

Phillips  & Bon 474  6 0 


For  the  erection  of  boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’  school- 
rooms,  at  Sandwich.  Kent,  for  the  U.  D.  School  Board. 
Mr.  John  Greene  Hall,  architect: — 

Matthews  £3.221  0 0 

Lucas  and  Featberstone 2,743  0 0 

Gaskin 2,740  0 0 

W,  4T.  Denoe 2,725  0 0 

Naylar  (accepted)  2,696  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  school  buildings  at  Cross  Bank,  for 
the  Mildenhall  School  Board.  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove, 
architect : — 

Schools.  Fences. 

Rose  4 Son  (accepted) £545  £132 

(N.B.  Provision  of  5of.  for  concrete,  &Q.  in  tender.) 


For  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the  Llandrindod 
Wells  Freehold  Land  and  Building  Company.  Messrs. 
Powell,  Bell,  4 Swetteabam,  architects: — 

Morgan £13,600  0 0 

Williams  4 bon 12,434  0 0 

Stephens  & Bastow  9,240  0 0 

Sholl  4 Jones  8,700  0 0 


For  House  at  Qosden  Hill  Farm,  Send,  Surrey,  for  the 
Earl  of  Onslow.  Messrii.  F,.  W.  Lower  & 8od,  Aiohiteots. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  Moon,  juo. : — 

Goddard  & Bons  £3,328  0 o 

Mitchell,  Brothers  2,189  16  0 

Nye...  . 2,061  0 0 

Pink 2,065  0 0 

Colls  4 Sons 1,925  0 0 

Whitburn  (accepted) 1,830  0 0 


For  shop  and  residence  for  Mr.  Ward,  fish  and  ice 
merchant,  Winchester.  Mr.  T.Micklam,  architect.  Quan- 
itiea  supplied; — 

Macklin £928  0 0 

Ayling  4 Bell  874  0 0 

Fielder  858  0 0 

Beavis  (accepted)  819  0 0 

Bedding  4 Abley  (withdrawn)  ...  772  10  0 


For  building  a house  at  tho  corner  of  York-road  and 
Simpson-street,  Battersea,  for  Mr.  H.  Winders.  Henry 
John  Hansom,  aichiteot.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Smith 

Baker  £1,160  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers 1,163  0 0 

Gregory  1,147  0 0 

Malletc  1,130  0 0 

Bmith  ,. 1,100  0 0 

Beale  1,043  0 0 

Appleton  & Turtle  835  0 0 

Parsons  795  0 0 


For  rebuilding  cellars,  &c.,  for  Messrs.  Dann  & Valen- 
tin, London.  Messrs.  George  & Peto,  architects 

Payne  & Batrliug £1,410  0 0 

Ashby,  Brothers  3,826  0 0 

Manley  4 Eogers 3,717  0 0 

Tongue  3.611  0 0 

Perkins  3,393  0 0 

For  rebnilding  Coach  and  Horses,  Orpington,  Kent,  for 
Messrs.  John  Fox  4 Sons.  Mr.  G.  H.  Pierre  Harris, 
architect : — 

Tredwell £1,070  0 0 

Arnaud  996  0 0 

Payne  4 Balding  (accepte.i)  682  0 0 

For  new  mnnicipal  buildings  for  the  borough  of  New- 
bury;— 

Crook  (accepted) £4,3‘i6  0 0 

For  Metropolitan  Artisans’  and  Labourets’ Dwellings, 
Battersea  Park,  blocks  A and  B.  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs,  Strudwick, 
Selby,  4 Eogers: — 

Downs  4 Co.,  accepted. 


For  two  lodge?  at  Bisley,  Snrrev,  for  the  Committee  of 
the  Kefnges for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children.  Messrs. 
E.  Haberahon  4 Brock,  architects  : — 

Howe  4 White £850  0 0 

Stamp  &Bowtle  847  0 0 

Aitchison  4 Walker  8C0  0 0 

Haynes  775  0 0 

Brass  770  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  residence  at  Market  Harborongh. 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lovegrove 

Patterson  £2,450  0 0 

Clark  2,323  0 0 

Hobson  2,290  0 0 

Mattock  2,390  0 0 

Palmer 2,335  0 0 

Hall  (accepted)  1 880  0 0 


For  additions  to  a warehouse,  High  Holborn.  Mr. 
John  Butler,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Love- 
grove :—  ^ 

Tardley £1,800  0 0 

Benvener  4 White  1,654  0 0 

Howard  1,537  q q 

Lathey,  Brothers 1,575  0 0 

Macey 1,519  q q 

Bishop  4 Hooper 1,379  0 0 

Hoare  4 Son  (accepted)  1,239  0 0 

For  tbe  erection  ofschool  buildings  and  fenoen  at  Beck- 
row,  for  the  Mildenhall  School  Board.  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove 
architect;—  ” ' 

Behools.  Fences. 

Ease  & Son  (accepted)  £784  £132 


In  last  week’s  impression,  in  the  list  of  tenders  for  the 
new  works  and  alterations  at  tbe  German  Hospital, 
Dalston,  the  lowest  tender  is  written  as  from  Carter 
5,7001.,  whereas  it  should  have  been  Barter,  6,7001. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A SnoJci/  Chimney  —A  conn  try  rfletor  saye  ha  is  anxious  to  know  a 
cheap  and  effective  cure  for  a terribly  bad  smoky  ebimney  at  bis 
parish  school  taonse.  (It  can  acarcely  >>e  necessary  to  tell  him  that 
such  an  annoyance  con  be  remedied  with  certainty  only  by  one  who 
atadiea  it  on  tbe  spot.) 

T,  M.-L.  4 Son.-P.  B,  £ 3.— H.  L— K.  8.— A.  R.— H.  J.  H.— 
N.  W.-A.  L — M.  4 Sons.-D.  B.-C.  W.—C.  P.  H — W.  L.  4 G.  T.— 
Observer.— Mr.  8.— R.  B.  F.— J.  B.  K— H.W.-B.  F.-G.M— T.B. 
(shall  hear). — A.  S.  (under  oar  mark)  — H.  H.  (oeit  vreek). — J.  T.  R. 
(next  week). — A pile  ot  correspondence  Is  unavoidably  postponed. 

Wo  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  glrlog 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  4c,  must  be  accompanied 
by  tbe  name  and  address  of  tbe  sender,  not  necessarily  (or 
pnbllcatlon. 

Nora.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  nieetlogs,  rests,  of  ocurae,  with  the  authors. 


The  Publisher  carmot  be  responsible  for  Testi. 
MONiAis  left  at  the  O^ce  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
■weeli's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 
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Halfpenny  siampeaocopted  lor  amounts  under  Ss.  Any  larger  sum 
should  Bo  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDBINIER. 
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St.  James's  Square. 


HO!”  has 
alfyajs  been  the  cry  of 
stay-at-home  society 
as  well  as  of  restless 
travellers.  Early  in 
the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury  fashionable  people 
left  the  City  for  Great 
Queen  • street  and 
Covent  Garden,  and 
after  the  Restoration 
they  extended  their 
flight  to  St.  James’s. 
Uf  late  years  they  have  gone  still  further  west, 
and  judges  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  were  contented  to  live  in  Bedford  and 
Russell  squares  now  congregate  in  South  Ken- 
sington. In  spite,  however,  of  this  continued 
westward  movement  St.  James’s-square  still  re- 
mains the  most  aristocratic  square  in  London. 
It  may  be  objected  that  clubs,  banks,  and  in- 
Burance  offices  have  obtained  a footing  there,  and 
that  wo  have  forgotten  Grosvenor  and  the  Bel- 
gravian  square?,  but  we  adhere  to  our  assertion 
that  no  other  square  can  boast  of  having  as 
residents  members  of  every  grade  in  the  peerage. 
In  St.  James’s-squara  there  are  now  living  three 
dukes,  one  marquis,  two  earls,  one  countess,  one 
viscount,  one  bishop,  one  baron,  and  if  this  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove  our  point,  we  can  throw  in  a 
baroDob  and  a general  to  complete  the  list. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister 
for  sayiDg  that  “ St.  James’s-square  may  be 
looked  upon  as  our  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  a 
great  patrician  residing  there  dwells  in  the  heart 
of  that  free  and  noble  life  of  which  he  ought  to 
be  a part  ” j and  Hr.  Johnson  considered  that  the 
doggerel  written  by  a porter  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds  contained  an  enumeration  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  wealth  can  give, — 


'•  She  sliull  have  all  that’s  fiae  and  fair, 

And  the  beat  of  silk  and  eutin  shall  wear; 

And  rido  in  a coach  to  take  the  air,  ’ 

And  have  a house  in  8t.  James's- square." 

The  site  of  the  square  was  originallyapoiticn 
of  St.  James’s  Fields,  upon  the  southern  edge  <-f 
which  the  game  of  pall-mall  had  been  formerly 
played.  Even  in  the  year  1662  the  place  was 
not  much  fiequcnled,  and  in  August  llonry 
Jermjn  chose  it  as  the  scene  of  a duel  to  take 
place  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  1663, 
however,  according  to  the  French  traveller 
Monconys,  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban’s,  to  whom  the 
land  belonged,  proposed  to  commence  building, 
and  among  the  State  Papers  ia  a warrant  dated 
September  23,  1061,  ‘‘for  a grant  to  Baptist 


May  and  Abraham  Cowley,  on  nomination  of  the 
Earl  of  St.  Alban’s,  of  several  parcels  of  ground 
iu  Pall-mall,  described,  on  rental  of  801.  for  build- 
ing thereon  a square  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
houses;  also  of  the  common  highway  lying  be- 
tween the  houses  iu  South  Pall-mall-street  and 
St.  James’s  Park-wall  ou  rental  of  401.,  with 
proviso  of  erecting  no  building  thereon  that 
should  cause  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  said  grant  ia  made  because  persons  were 
unwilling  to  build  such  great  houses  on 
any  terras  save  that  of  inheritance,  and  the 
former  leases  were  only  for  years  ! ” In  spite  of 
these  preparations  the  square  was  not  habitable 
until  1G76,  and  among  the  Additional  MSS.  in 
the  BriLibh  Museum  are  copies  of  several  assign- 
ments  of  pieces  of  ground  dated  1675.  One  is  to 
Nicholas  Barbon,  Doctor  of  Pbysick,  and  another 
to  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and  in  these  indentures  the 
square  is  refeired  to  as  “the  intended  piazza.’’ 
This  uso  of  the  Italian  word  in  its  correct  mean- 
ing is  curious,  as  the  arcades  at  the  Piazza  in 
Covent-garden  gave  rise  to  the  popular  notion 
that  a piazza  must  needs  be  an  arcade,  and  the 
arcades  of  the  old  Royal  Exchange  were,  in  con- 
sequence, called  the  Piazzas.  Iu  the  Rent  Roll 
of  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban’s  (1676)  the  square  is 
invariably  described  as  the  Piazza;  but  this 
name  did  not  last  long.  Although  the  square 
was  inhabited  from  the  first  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  the  kingdom, 
the  centre  was  allowed  to  remain  in  a most 
disgraceful  state  until  1726,  when  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  in  order  to  allow 
the  inhabitants  to  enclose  it  with  railings. 
Macaulay  vividly  describes  the  appearance 
of  this  dunghill  and  dustheap  of  the  parish 
in  his  celebrated  chapter  on  the  state  of 
London  at  tho  period  of  the  Revolution.  “St. 
James’s-square  was  a receptacle  for  all  the  offal 
and  cinders,  for  all  the  dead  cats  and  dead  dogs 
of  Wefetminster.  At  one  time  a cudgel-plajer 
kept  the  ring  there.  At  another  time  an  im- 
pudent squatter  settled  himself  there,  and  built 
a shed  for  rubbish  under  tho  windows  of  the 
gilded  saloon?,  in  which  the  first  magnates  of 
the  realm,  Norfolks,  Ormonds,  Kents,  and 
Pembrokea  gave  banquets  and  balls.  It  was 
nat  till  these  nuisances  bad  lasted  through  a 
whole  generation,  and  till  much  had  been 
written  about  them,  that  the  inhabitants  applied 
to  Parliament  for  permission  to  pub  up  rails  and 
plant  trees.”  There  ia  a curious  history  con- 
nected with  the  statue  of  William  HI.,  that  now 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  which  is 
worth  a passing  notice  here.  In  1724,  one 
Samuel  Travers  left  a sum  of  money  to  be  spent 
on  the  erection  of  a statue,  and  when  the  adorn- 
meat  of  the  centre  of  the  square  was  completed 
in  1727  a pedestal  of  15  ft.  square  intended  for 
such  statue  arose  out  of  the  water.  Bub  time 
went  on  and  the  statue  being  forgotten,  a small 
fountain  was  made  to  issue  from  the  pedestal. 
Travers’s  overlooked  bequest  was  in  course  of 
cime  found  in  the  list  of  unclaimed  dividends, 
and  the  representation  of  the  third  William  was 
cast  in  brass  and  set  up  in  1803 ; the  horse 


being  modelled  by  Bacon  from  a favourite 
animal  belonging  to  the  third  George. 

Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  obtained  the  following 
list  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  square  in  1676  from 
the  Rate-books  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Pields  ; — “ Marquis  of  Blandford,  Lady  New- 
burgh, Countess  of  Warwick,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  Sir  Cyrill  Wich,  Lawrence 
Hyde,  Sir  Ffoulk  Lucy,  Lady  Purbeck,  Sir  Allen 
Apsley,  Madam  Churchill,  Madam  Davis.” 

The  so-called  Marquis  of  Blandford  was  the 
nephew  of  the  great  Turenne,  and  his  real  name 
was  Lewis  de  Duras,  Marquis  of  Blanquefort;  he 
was  naturalised  in  England,  created  Baron  Duras, 
of  Holdenby,  and  afterwards  sncceeded  his  father, 
in-law  as  Earl  of  Feversham.  Dryden  praises 
him  under  the  name  of  “ Helen  ” in  “ Absalom 
and  Achitophel,”  but  Swift  calls  him  “a  very 
dull  old  fellow.” 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  great  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lawrence  Hyde, 
who  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Rochester, 
was  tho  second  son  of  the  same.  Sir  Cyril 
Wyche  was  tho  second  eon  of  Sir  Peter  Wyche, 
English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in  which 
city  he  was  born.  He  was  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  iu  16S3,  and  married  tho  niece  of  John 
Evelyn. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the 
twentieth  and  last  earl  of  that  family,  after 
whom  the  Horse  Guards  were  called  the  “ Oxford 
Blues.”  His  only  claim  to  notice  is  bis  rascally 
conduct  towards  an  actress,  known  by  her  stage 
name  of  Roxalana,  whom  he  deceived  by  a falsa 
marriage.  He  went  to  Mrs.  Davenport’s  lodgings 
with  a trumpeter  and  kettle-drummer,  intended 
to  represent  a clergyman  and  a trustworthy 
witness,  and  the  lady  did  not  find  out  their  true 
obaracters  until  some  time  afterwards. 

The  two  ladies  at  the  end  of  the  list  were  the 
respective  misbrosses  of  the  king  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  Madam  Davis,  better  known  as  Moll 
Davis,  tho  actress  and  dancer,  captivated  tho 
king  at  the  Duke’s  playhouse,  and  charmed 
Pepys  so  much  that  he  set  down  in  his  Diary 
that  she  danced  “beyond  everything  in  the 
world.”  Arabella  Churcbill  was  sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  mother  of  the  Duka 
of  Berwick.  She  afterwards  married  Colonel 
Charles  Godfrey.  A few  years  later  another 
mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  another 
mistress  of  Charles  II.  were  living  in  the  square. 
In  January,  1685-6,  when  Catherine  Sediey  was 
created  Countess  of  Dorchester,  and  sent  from 
court,  a handsome  house  was  furnished  for  her 
here  and  a seat  taken  for  her  in  the  newly-con- 
secrated Church  of.  St.  Soho.  Nell  Gwyn 
lived  in  St.  James’s-square  before  she  moved  to 
a house  on  the  sonth  side  of  Pall  Mall.  Her 
bouse  was  taken  down  when  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  was  built,  aud  her  looking-glass  is  pre- 
served  in  the  visitors’  dining-room. 

Cunningham’s  list  of  the  inhabitants  in  1677 
differs  slightly  from  that  of  1676.  The  new 
names  are  those  of  Sir  John  Benet;  Mr.  Shaw; 
Mr.  Bearbone;  John  Aunger;  the  French  Am. 
bassador;  Mr.  John  Herveyj  Earl  of  St.  Alban’s 
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j'nd  Tlarl  of  Essex.  Wo  have  already  mentioned 
Dr.  Nicholas  Barboae  as  the  purchaser  of  a house 
in  the  square.  Ho  was  a great  projector,  and 
published  a treatise  in.  1696  on  the  expediency 
of  coining  the  new  money  lighter,  in  answer  to 
Locke.  He  was  at  one  time  the  possessor  of 
Osterley  Park,  in  "Middlesex.  The  French  Am- 
bassador  was  Antoine  Courtin,  who  shares  with 
the  better  known  Barillon  the  discredit  of  having 
bribed  the  English  statesmen.  In  1G77  Courtin 
wrote  to  the  French  court,  urgirg  that  money 
should  be  sent  to  him  to  distribute  among  the 
members  of  Parliament,  because  Spain  and  the 
emperor  had  sent  money  to  bribe  on  the  other 
side. 

The  Earl  of  St.  Alban’s,  to  whom  the  land 
belonged,  lived  in  a large  house  in  the  fields, 
which  was  made  to  form  a part  of  the  new 
square.  This  house  had  an  entrance  also  from 
the  Haymarket,  and  was  sometimes  described  as 
being  situated  in  that  street.  Its  name  was 
retained  in  that  of  St.  Alban’s-street,  one  of  a 
nest  of  small  streets  which  were  cleared  away  to 
make  room  for  the  building  of  Waterloo-p'ace 
and  Regent-street.  The  hereditary  Prince  of 
Tuscany,  afterwards  Cosmo  III.,  whose  travels 
in  England  are  so  often  referred  to  in  Macaulay’s 
History  of  England,  was  lent  this  honse  in  1669. 
On  the  evening  of  May  31,  Charles  II.  and  his 
brother,  the  Dnko  of  York,  were  entertained  at 
supper  by  the  Prince,  who,  before  leaving  the 
country,  exhibited  some  fireworks  in  St.  James’s 
Fields,  and  distributed  among  the  crowds  who 
flocked  to  the  place  several  casks  of  Italian  wine 
and  beer.  Another  exhibition  of  fireworks  which 
attracted  a large  crowd  of  people  took  place  in 
St.  James’s-square,  in  November,  1695,  before 
the  Earl  of  Romney’s  house.  On  this  occasion 
William  III.  supped  with  the  Earl  in  order  to  be 
able  to  see  the  great  sight,  and  hia  guards  en- 
compassed the  square.  Two  years  afterwards 
some  more  fireworks  were  shown  before  the  king 
in  commemoration  of  the  peace.  These  fire- 
works were  designed  by  Sir  Martin  Beckman, 
and  consisted  of  “1,000  sky-rockets,  from  4 lb. 
to  6 lb.  weight,  200  balloons,  2,400  pumps,  with 
stars,  1,000  cone.'i,  7,000  reports,  15,000  swarms, 
400  light  balls,  22  rocket-chests,  each  containing 
60  rockets,  from  one  to  four  pounders.”  In  the 
old  newspaper,  the  Postman,  for  August  28  to 
31,  1703,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  : 

“ There  was  one  of  the  trees  growing  in  St. 
James’B-squp.re,  over  against  the  Eight  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Romnej’s  honse,  cut  down  and  carryed 
away  on  Saturday  night  last : whosoever  shall 
give  notice  to  hia  lordship’s  porter  of  the  person 
or  persons  that  did  the  same,  so  as  he  or  they 
may  be  apprehended,  shall  have  two  guineas 
reward.”  In  the  same  year  (1697)  that  the 
Earl  of  Romney  exhibited  his  fireworks,  the 
Dutch  Ambassador  mado  a bonfire  of  140  pitch- 
barrels  before  hia  house,  and  opened  two  hogs- 
heads of  wine,  which  were  kept  continually 
running  among  the  common  people.  This  was 
on  the  thanksgiving-day  appointed  by  the  States* 
General  for  the  peace. 

In  Mackay’s  carious  jonrney  through  England 
(1724)  there  is  a later  list  of  inhabitants  than  ^ 
those  given  by  Cunningbam  : — “The  late  Duke* 
of  Ormond  had  a noble  palace,  now  purchased, 
and  finely  adorned,  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos;  the 
Duke  of  Roxburgh  another;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  a third,  at  present  inhabited  by  the 
Venetian  Ambassador.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  Earl  of  Portland’s,  now  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s, 
who  gave  10,000Z.  for  it.  The  Earl  of  Stafford, 
the  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  Lord 
Ossolston,  the  Lord  Aahburnham,  the  Lord 
Harvey,  have  each  their  fine  palaces  in  this 
square  ; the  Countess  of  Northampton,  Sir  John 
Germain,  and  Count  Bothmar  have  also  theirs ; 
all  worthy  the  curiosity  of  a stranger,  especially 
the  Duke  of  Kent’s  gallery  and  the  Earl  of 
Portland’s  apartments.”  In  1734  there  were 
living  in  the  square  four  dukes  (Norfolk,  South- 
ampton, Kent,  and  Chandos),  eight  earls  (Pem- 
broke, Essex,  Chesterfield,  Stafford,  Bristol, 
Bredalbane,  Tankerville,  and  Wilmington),  one 
baron  (Lord  Bathurst),  and  a prime  minister 
(Sir  Robert  Walpole).  Among  the  celebrated 
persons  who  have  lived  in  the  square  and  the 
position  of  whoso  houses  we  cannot  identify,  we 
may  mention  Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington, 
the  statesman,  who  afterwards  lived  in  the  house 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bucking- 
ham Palace ; the  treacherous  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
the  prime  minister  who  was  called  by  Queen 
Anne  “ the  subtillest  workingest  villain  that  is 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ” ; the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  collected 
‘'statues,  dirty  gods,  and  coins”  j George  Fitzroy, 


Duke  of  Northumberland,  a natural  son  of  Charles 
11.  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  ; the  Marquis  of 
Halifax,  the  celebrated  Trimmer,  praised  by 
Macaulay  io  the  most  glowing  terms;  Charles 
Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  better  known  as  Lord 
Buckburst,  and  the  writer  of  the  famous  song 
commencing, — 

“ To  ft1l  you  ladies  now  at  land 
We  men  at  sea  indite ; '* 

Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Secretary  of  State  and 
president  of  the  Royal  Society ; the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  was  killed  in  a duel  with  Lord 
Mohun  in  the  year  1712 ; the  Earl  of  Macoles- 
Qeld,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the 
principal  agent  in  carrying  through  the  House 
of  Lords  the  Bill  for  the  Reformation  of  the 
Calendar,  in  a Louse  which  was  built  by  his 
father.  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield;  the  great 
Earl  of  Chatham;  Warren  Hastings;  and  the 
eminent  diplomatist,  William  Eden,  first  Lord 
Auckland. 

One  of  the  honses  in  the  square  was  inhabited 
for  a time  by  Mrs.  Cormack,  but  her  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  rate-books  of  St.  James’s 
parish.  She  gave  a masquerade  ball,  about 
the  time  that  Coutts,  the  banker,  was  married 
to  Miss  Mellon,  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the 
Indian  judge,  went  to  it  in  the  character  of 
Coutts,  dressed  half  in  sables  as  a widower,  and 
half  in  white  as  a bridegroom.  On  this  occasion 
Impey  delivered  “ The  Merry  Mourner’s  Address 
to  the  Ladies,”  commencing, — 

“ A tender  bridegroom,  and  a widower  true, 

I come  prepared  to  whimper  or  to  woo; 

ConflictiDg  passions  at  eternal  strife, 

'Twixt  a uow  married  and  new  buried  wife ; ” 
and  ending, — 

“ Take  then  which  side  yon  please,— if  neither  suit 
I've  pleased  myself,  however,  eoii^e  jiii  eoute." 

As  each  of  the  houses  has  a history,  we  will  now 
note  down  a few  particulars  of  them  in  the  order 
they  are  numbered. 

No.  1,  at  the  corner  of  Charles. street,  which 
is  now  occupied  as  the  chief  West-end  branch 
of  the  Loudon  and  Westminster  Bauk,  was  for- 
merly  inhabited  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  and 
by  Lord  Grantham,  who,  in  1833,  succeeded  as 
Earl  De  Grey. 

No.  2,  the  family  mansion  of  Viscount  Fal- 
mouth,  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  brave 
Admiral  Boscawen,  the  third  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Falmouth.  Ho  converted  some  French 
cannon,  which  be  had  captured  in  the  action 
under  Lord  Anson,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  into 
street-posts,  and  these  five  posts  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  their  old  position. 

No.  3 was  the  family  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  and  the  house  referred  to  in  the  lines 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Here 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Bohn  found  in  the  year  1850  some 
manuscripts  which  be  thought  threw  some  light 
upon  the  authorship  of  “ Junius’s  Letters.” 

No.  4 was  the  town  house  of  the  late  Earl  De 
Grey,  which  contained  his  fine  gallery  of  pictures. 
It  was  here  that  for  several  years  the  Earl  gave, 
as  president  of  tho  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  his  large  and  charming  son-Jes,  which 
no  one  who  assisted  at  them  will  forget.  The 
house  is  admirably  planned  for  such  ontertain- 
ments. 

No.  5 is  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
and  an  Earl  of  Strafford  lived  in  it  more  than 
a century  and  a half  ago.  Among  the  manu- 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  22,254) 
is  one  which  contains  a full  account  of  the 
alterations  made  in  the  house  in  1712  and  1713. 
The  carpenter’s  work  by  one  Wellbeloved  cost 
601.  11s.  ll^d.,  and  Thomas  Combes’s  bill  for 
plaster-work  amounted  to  471.  Ss.  104d.  The 
glazier’s  bill  was  1-lZ.  193.  6cl.,  and  tho  bill  for 
painting  was  57Z.  43.  2d.  In  1743-9  tho  trades- 
men sent  the  Earl  estimates  for  finishing  his 
house  which  had  been  newly -rebuilt.  That  for 
masonry  amounted  to  842Z.,  that  for  plaster-work 
to  630Z.,  and  the  joiner’s  estimate  was  3,430Z. 

No.  6 has  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bristol  (its  present  owner)  from  the  first 
building  of  tho  square,  John  Hervey  having 
lived  in  it  in  1677.  The  holders  of  the  two 
peerages  of  Bristol  and  Strafford  have  been  next- 
door  neighbours  for  many  years,  and  in  the 
MS.  referred  to  above  we  find  an  agreement 
between  Lord  Hervey  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
about  the  party-walls  between  the  two  houses. 
Here  lived  John  Lord  Hervey,  the  “ Sporus  ” of 
Pope,  and  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Molly 
Lepell ; and  here  died  his  son  Augustus,  the  third 
Earl  of  Bristol,  and  the  first  husband  of  the 
notorious  Miss  Chudleigh,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Kingston. 
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No.  7 was  originally  joined  to  the  corner 
house  of  York-street,  the  door  of  which  is  in 
that  street.  This  large  mansion  was  at  onetime 
occupied  by  the  French  Ambassador,  then  the 
Earl  of  Romney  had  it,  and  after  him  it  came 
into  the  posaessiou  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  The 
next  occupant  was  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and 
the  Castle  of  Castile  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
chapel  in  York-street,  which  was  the  place  of 
worship  attached  to  the  embassy.  This  chapel 
was  afterwards  let  to  several  congregations,  and 
in  1817  the  dootrines  of  Swedenborg  were  taught 
in  it.  It  has  since  been  used  for  the  Churob  of 
England  service,  and  filled  by  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke’s  fashionable  congregation.  Daring  the 
last  few  months,  however,  it  has  been  closed,  and 
its  minister  has  moved  elsewhere. 

No.  7a  is  on  the  opposite  corner  of  York-street, 
and  here  for  several  years  lived  the  great  Duke 
of  Ormonde,  whose  name  is  retained  in  Ormonde- 
jard,  built  on  the  mews  of  the  house.  In  1719 
this  mansion  was  sold  for  7,500Z.  to  the  magnifi- 
cent Duke  of  Chandos,  who  built  Canons  and  a 
portion  of  the  north  side  of  Cavendish-square. 

No.  8 was  for  some  years  the  scene  of  the 
brilliant  festivities  presided  over  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Blessington.  The  Earl  was  living 
here  in  1821,  when  he  was  assisting  the  elder 
Charles  Mathews  in  obtaining  patrons  for  the 
proposed  monument  to  Shakspeare  at  Stratford- 
He  died  in  May,  1829,  and  the  bouse  was  then 
given  up.  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner,  the  projector 
of  “ Lirdner’s  Cyclopsedia,”  lived  in  this  house 
in  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  and  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby,  K.G.,  when  Lord  Stanley,  was  here  in 
1850. 

No.  9 was  the  residence  for  several  years  of 
Alexander  Davison,  the  prize  agent  to  Lord 
Nelson,  after  the  victory  of  the  Nile ; and  here  the 
great  sailor  and  Lady  Hamilton  often  met.  Davi- 
son was  an  army  clothier,  and  in  1795  he  became 
agent  for  the  barrack-stores.  lu  1798  ho  began 
to  manufacture  the  articles  in  demand  himself, 
and  charge  them  to  Government  in  the  names  of 
his  eniployisy  false  vouchers  being  drawn  out. 
This  practice  he  continued  till  a change  of 
administration  occurred  in  1601,  after  which  he 
sent  in  the  goods  he  manufactured  without 
charging  his  commission.  When  called  to  ac- 
count  he  made  a correction  of  15,4791.,  but  this 
was  not  considered  a sufficient  reparation,  and 
he  was  tried  at  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
before  Lord  Ellenborough  and  a special  jury, 
when  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment for  malversation  of  funds.  In  spite  of 
these  troubles,  Davison  continued  to  reside  in 
this  house  until  the  year  1818,  and  he  died  in 
Brighton  in  1829,  aged  79  years.  At  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  century  ho  commissioned  certain  of 
the  chief  British  artists  to  paint  for  him 
pictures  illustrative  of  historical  subjects,  with 
the  aim  of  encouraging  the  talents  of  native 
artists,  and  bringing  them  fairly  in  contrast  with 
those  of  foreign  schools.  He  placed  the  matter 
in  the  bands  of  Valentine  Green,  keeper  of  tho 
British  Institution,  and  nine  pictures  illuatrating 
incidents  iu  Eoglish  history  were  painted  by 
James  Northcote,  R.A. ; David  Wilkie,  R.A.  j. 
Henry  Treaham,  R.A.;  Robert  Smirke,  R.A. ; 
John  Singleton  Copley, ‘R.A.  (“  Death  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,”  and  “ Offer  of  the  Crown  to  Lady 
Jane  Grey”);  Arthur  William  Devis ; and  Ben. 
jamin  West,  P.R.A.  (“  Sir  Philip  Sidney  rejecting 
the  Water”).  Each  picture  contained  the  por- 
trait of  tho  artist.  In  1807  Davison  printed  a 
“ Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Series  of  Pictures 
formed  ou  Subjects  selected  from  the  History  of 
Bogland,  painted  by  British  Artists  for  Alexander 
Davison,  Esquire,  MDCCCVI.,  in  the  Order  in 
which  they  are  arranged  at  his  House  in  St. 
James's-square.” 

Hugh,  fourth  Duke  of  Northumberland,, 
succeeded  Davison,  and  Hudson  Gurney,  the 
grandson  of  David  Barclay,  the  banker,  and 
for  half  a century  the  head  of  the  great  Norwich 
family  of  Gurneys,  lived  in  th3  house  from  1824 
to  his  death  in  1864. 

No.  10.  “ Ada  ! sole  daughter  of  my  house  and 
heart,”  the  daughter  of  Lord  Byioa  and  wife  of 
Lord  King,  afterwards  Earl  of  Lovelace,  lived  in 
this  house  in  1836. 

No.  11  is  famous  as  the  place  where  the 
magnificent  library  of  John,  third  Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  was  preserved.  In  the  dining-room 
of  the  house,  Evans,  the  auctioneer,  sold  it  off 
in  May  and  July,  1812,  during  forty-twp  days. 
It  was  at  this  sale  that  the  first  edition  of 
Boccaccio’s  “Decameron,”  printed  by  Valdarfer, 
at  Venice,  in  1471,  “ the  most  notorious  book  in 
existence,”  was  sold  for  the  unprecedented  sum 
of  2,2501.,  after  a spirited  contest  between  Earl 
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Spencer  and  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  the  latter 
carrying  off  the  prize.  Seven  years  afterwards, 
when  the  book  was  resold,  Lord  Spencer  bought 
it  for  918J.  153. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Bllenborough  bought  the 
house  for  18,0001.,  and  died  in  it  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1818.  The  celebrated  statesman 
William  Windham  next  occupied  it,  and  the 
club  which  is  at  present  in  possession  is  named 
after  him. 

No.  12,  which  is  now  filled  with  the  80,000 
volumes  belonging  to  that  most  useful  institution, 
the  London  Library,  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  brave  soldier  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  Lord 
Amherst,  commander-in. chief. 

No.  13,  known  as  Lichfield  House,  is  remarkable 
for  its  handsome  stone  front,  which  was  suggested 
by  “Athenian”  Stnart  and  designed  by  Bretting. 
bam.  Among  the  Additional  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  (No.  22,254)  is  Brettingham’s 
receipt  for  400i.,  dated  March  26,  1751,  “ in  full 
for  my  trouble,  drawings,  and  attendance  in  his 
lordship’s  [Anson]  building  business  in  St. 
James’s-square,  and  all  other  demands.”  In 
the  same  place  we  find  that  4391.  ISs.  7d.  was 
paid  for  this  house  before  it  was  rebuilt  for  the 
two  years  1743-50,  which  amount  was  made 
up  as  follows  : — Bent,  200^.  j ground-rent, 
261.  lOg.  4d.  j repairs,  751.  133.  6d. : taxes, 
137i.  14e.  9d. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1815,  when  the  honso 
was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boehm,  the 
first  public  announcement  of  the  victory  of 
Waterloo  was  made  from  the  balcony  by  the 
Prince  Eegent.  Soon  afterwards  the  bouse  was 
rented  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  and  the  notorious  Lichfield  House  com- 
pact between  the  Whigs  and  O’Connell  was 
formed  here  in  1835. 

No.  14.  Sir  Philip  Francis,  to  whom  the  letters 
of  Junius  have  been  attributed,  lived  in  this 
house  from  1791  till  1818,  the  year  of  his  death. 

No.  15.  LordChanoellor  Thurlow  lived  here  in 
the  years  1796-1800.  Now  Nos.  14  and  15  are 
occupied  by  the  East  India  United  Service  Club. 

No.  16,  the  corner  hons©  of  King-street,  was 
once  the  residence  of  the  statesman  Lord  Castle- 
roagh,  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  from  henoe 
his  body  was  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey 
for  burial. 

No.  17,  at  the  opposite  corner  of  King^street, 
which  is  now  the  family  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  was  the  residence  of  Lord  Grenville, 
Pitt’s  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  from  1789 
to  1794. 

No.  19  was  the  town  residence  of  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester,  bat  Bishop  Wilberforce  was  the 
last  to  fill  it.  It  is  now  to  be  sold  in  order  to 
assist  in  the  endowment  of  a new  see. 

The  south  side  of  the  square  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  backs  of  houses  in  Pall-mall;  but  an 
architectural  character  has  been  given  to  it  by 
the  erection  of  the  “New  Carlton  Club,”  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  David  Brandon. 

No.  21,  Norfolk  House,  has  long  been  the  town 
mansion  of  theDukes  of  Norfolk.  When  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales  was  ordered  to  quit  St.  James’s 
Palace  by  the  king,  he  rented  this  house  for  a 
period. 

9“  2 4,  1738,  George  III.  wag  born  in  the 

buildings  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  inner  court,  as 
was  also  Edward  Duke  of  York  on  March  24, 
1739.  The  present  building  which  fronts  the 
square  was  erected,  in  1742,  by  Brettingham, 
and  the  portico  was  added  in  1842.  The  old 
house,  which  we  have  already  referred  to  as  St. 
Alban’s  House,  still  stands  at  the  back  of  the 
inner  courtyard. 

No.  22  has  been  the  town  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  London  since  the  year  1771,  when  it 
was  purobased  for  the  see.  It  was  very  old  and 
dilapidated,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  ac- 
cordingly passed,  in  1819,  to  enable  the  Bishop  to 
borrow  i0,000f.  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  it. 

No.  23,  the  town-house  of  the  late  and  present 
Earls  of  Derby,  brings  ns  back  to  Charles. street, 
on  the  north  side  of  which  we  started  with  No.  1 
in  our  perambulation  “ all  round  the  square.” 

We  are  disposed  to  think  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  that  the  proposition  with  which 
we  commenced  this  article  has  been  proved,  viz., — 
that  more  distinguished  people  have  lived,  and 
are  living,  in  this  square  than  in  any  other  part 
of  London  of  the  same  extent. 


'Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.  — The  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  on 
the  6th  and  7th  of  July  next. 


THE  PICTURESQUE. 

The  love  of  Nature  in  her  wilder  aspects  is  of 
modern  growth.  The  towering  cloud-oapped 
mountain,  the  roaring  cateract  dashing  headlong 
over  precipitous  rugged  rooks,  the  dark  and 
mysterions  depths  of  the  forest,  wore  sources  of 
dread  rather  than  of  pleasure  to  the  traveller  of 
old.  The  feeling  of  superstitions  awe  and  of 
fear  for  personal  safety  predominated  so  strongly 
as  to  supersede  all  softer  emotions.  The  traveller 
wending  bis  way  through  the  valley  was  more 
intent  upon  the  look  out  for  the  possible  band  of 
robbers  who  might  be  lurking  behind  the  next 
mass  of  rock  than  upon  the  study  of  effects  of 
light  and  shade  produced  by  the  passing  clouds; 
his  great  desire  was  to  gain  the  other  side  of  the 
unbridged  swiftly-flowing  stream;  the  cataract 
was  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  not  an  object  for 
admiration ; the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest,  the 
haunt  of  wild  beasts,  the  abode  of  demons,  were 
places  to  be  avoided  even  during  the  sultry  beat 
of  noonday. 

Thorough  enjoyment  of  a contemplative 
nature  can  only  bo  secured  under  a sense  of 
security.  A certain  zest  may  doubtless  be  ob- 
tained by  a little  danger  being  added  to  the 
experiences  of  one  who  has  hitherto  dwelt  in 
safety;  it  is  to  him  a novelty,  which  would 
cease  to  be  pleasing  if  prolonged. 

Places  where  there  is  real  danger  are  rarely 
visited  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  looking  at  them  ; 
there  is  generally  another  object  in  view, 
philanthropic  or  scientific;  or  it  may  be  the  love 
of  adventure ; these  may  all  indeed  be  allied  with 
the  love  of  the  picturesque,  but  are  rivals 
thereto. 

In  ancient  poetry  it  is  the  cultivated  scene, 
the  fields  waving  with  corn,  the  vineyards  heavy 
with  buDobes  of  purple  grapes,  the  formal  garden 
adorned  with  statues,  vases,  and  trimmed  hedges, 
that  are  the  objects  of  the  poet’s  admiration. 
Nature  in  subjection  to  rule,  not  nature  in  un- 
bridled  freedom,  the  work  of  man  rather  than 
that  of  the  Creator,  the  artificial  rather  than  the 
natural,  was  what  met  with  the  most  hearty 
sympathy.  The  artificial  held  so  strongly  that 
attempts  were  even  made  to  reproduce  the  works 
of  nature  ; artificial  hills,  cascades,  and  caverns 
were  produced  in  the  demesnes  of  the  wealthy, 
and  the  ravages  of  time  were  imitated  in  arti- 
ficial ruins ; and  these  trifles  appear  to  have 
elicited  greater  admiration  than  what  they  were 
meant  to  represent.  A marked  change  has  of 
late  taken  place  in  this  respect,  and  upon  nothing 
has  it  had  a greater  effect  than  upon  arobi. 
tecture. 

The  charm  of  an  architectural  work  does  not 
depend  entirely  upon  itself ; it  is  in  a great 
measure  dependent  upon  its  surroundings,  and 
the  expression  it  gives  to  or  acquires  from  the 
landscape.  The  architeoturo  of  the  Greeks  is 
unsurpassed  in  elegance  and  refinement  of  pro- 
portion  and  detail;  but  it  is  one-sided  and  some- 
what  monotonous ; it  wants  variety,  and  although 
it  satisfies  the  msthetic  sense,  it  does  not  fill  the 
heart  and  enlist  the  warmer  sentiments.  It  is 
highly  refined, — as  near  perfection  as  the  work 
of  man  can  be ; but  our  sympathies  are  not 
readily  enlisted  in  favour  of  absolute  perfection; 
we  are  apt  to  look  upon  it  with  reserve;  to  con- 
sider it  rather  cold  and  forbidding;  we  have 
more  sympathy  with  what  has  some  faults  which 
have  their  counterpart  in  our  own  nature. 

The  element  of  the  picturesque  is  not  a marked 
characteristic  of  Greek  architecture.  A Greek 
temple  perched  upon  a rook  is  undoubtedly  a 
picturesque  object;  bub  it  retains  a look  of 
artificiality  unless  in  a state  of  ruin.  It  does 
not  seem  to  belong  to  the  scene,  and  to  bo  an 
integral  part  thereof ; but  rather  as  if  it  had 
been  placed  there  as  an  ornament,  to  be  removed 
at  pleasure.  It  owes  its  beauty  to  contrast,  not  to 
harmony  with  the  landscape.  It  is  not  rooted 
to  the  soil,  and  does  not  spring  from  amongst 
the  crevices  and  irregularities  of  the  rook  as  does 
the  Medimval  church  or  castle,  which  often  looks 
like  a product  of  nature,  where  the  eye  finds  it 
difficult  to  detect  where  the  natural  features  end 
and  the  artificial  begin. 

It  is  useless  to  claim  for  a building  the  same 
direct  sympathy  which  is  called  forth  by  a 
painting  or  statue  in  which  the  human  element 
predominates,  where  action  is  represented  which 
awakens  the  deepest  interest,  where  the  element 
of  mystery  may  charm  the  imagination,  where 
the  acme  of  a tragic  history  may  be  graphically 
displayed.  But  w©  may  associate  with  a building 
the  most  pleasing  recollections.  It  may  have  no 
particular  history  of  its  own,  but  it  may  contain 
charming  surptisea  of  unexpected  quaintness,  it 


may  form  an  integral  part  of  a lovely  scene,  it 
may,  indeed,  be  the  object  which  gives  point  and 
character  to  the  landscape,  withont  which  we 
would  pass  the  spot  regardless  of  its  other 
beauties,  which  have  been  enhanced  in  value 
and  brought  into  combination  by  this  work  of 
man. 

The  wants  of  civilised  man  have  become  very 
complicated  in  these  car  days,  and  these  our 
wants  must  necessarily  be  met  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Men  are  not  now  content  to  walk  along 
a beaten  track,  but  will  take  erratic  courses,  and 
the  ai'cbiteot  is  not  free  from  the  prevailing 
infliuences.  He  takes  flight  wherever  there  is  an 
opportunity,  and  wandering  at  will,  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  now  on  the  highway,  then  o’er  the 
common,  many  and  varied  views  are  spread  out 
before  him;  he  stumbles  upon  quiet^nooks, where 
beauty  hides  herself,  whioh,  bad  he  kept  in  the 
beaten  Hack,  would  never  have  delighted  his 
eyes.  There  is  an  elasticity  in  the  closely- 
cropped  turf,  a bracing  energy  in  the  pure  air,  a 
sense  of  freedom  which  produces  a feeling  of 
elation,  which  may  lead  to  his  doing  what, — 
although  it  may  not  be  wrong, — may  be  very 
undignified.  There  are  still  dangers  in  the  way  ; 
although  there  is  no  fear  of  robber  or  demon, 
he  may  find  himself  involved  in  the  intricacies 
of  a morass,  or  tottering  npon  the  verge  of  a 
preoipioe. 

Every  soene  has  its  special  beauty  if  not 
marred  by  man’s  work.  It  is  with  a feeling  of 
pain  nigh  to  agony  that  we  have  revisited  what 
was  once  a lovely  vale,  down  which  meandered  a 
brawling  brook  bordered  by  rushes  and  forget- 
me-nots,  to  find  planted  there  a huge  factory 
vomiting  forth  clouds  of  smoke,  and  pouring 
forth  into  the  once  pellucid  current  a stream  of 
filthy  discoloured  matter.  This  is  an  extreme, 
though  by  no  means  a rare,  case;  but  there  are 
others  where  the  intention  has  been  to  carry  out 
an  improvement  and  to  produce  a pleasing  effect, 
and  where  the  result  has  been  the  reverse.  Ono 
of  the  chief  aims  of  the  modern  architect  should 
be  to  master  this  problem  ; if  be  doeg  so  he  is, 
in  no  mean  sense,  an  artist : be  must  have  the 
eye  of  an  artist,  a fine  perception  of  the  fitness 
of  tbiugs,  a feeling  for  harmony,  and  a keen 
sympathy  with  nature.  If  so  endowed  he  not 
only  produces  artistic  work,  but  themes  for 
artists. 

A landscape-painter  cannot  give  the  true 
spirit  of  a soeno  he  has  never  cast  eyes  upon, 
nor  yet  can  an  architect  design  a building  in 
harmony  with  the  surroundings  of  a site  he  is 
unacquainted  with.  His  design  may  itself  be 
good,  bub  if  misplaced  it  will  appear  ugly; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a design  exhibiting  no 
special  powers  or  beauty,  per  se,  may  in  com- 
bination with  other  objects  be  a worthy  and 
beautiful  item  in  the  composition.  In  cer- 
tain circumstances  the  architect  may  find 
it  expedient  to  rely  upon  the  effect  of 
contrast  between  the  leading  lines  of  his 
building  and  those  of  the  surrounding  objoots ; in 
others  he  may  place  his  reliance  upon  the 
harmony  between  his  creation  and  the  scene 
in  which  it  is  placed  ; and  in  other  and  rare 
instances  he  may  feel  called  upon  to  make  his 
work  predominate  so  as  to  subdue,  as  it  were,  to 
its  infiuenoe  everything  around.  But  this  last 
is  a dangerous  experiment,  only  to  be  undertaken 
by  those  strong  in  resources.  The  safest  course 
is  to  strive  for  harmony  of  effect,  so  that  in 
character,  sentiment,  and  colour  the  building 
may  appear  amalgamated  with  the  surroundings 
rather  than  form  a striking  object  claiming 
attention ; it  may  withal  be  the  key  to  the 
general  expression  of  the  composition,  the  one 
object  whioh  has  made  the  scene  picturesque 
and  a subject  for  the  pencil.  Far  happier  are  such 
results,  much  more  to  the  credit  of  the  architeot 
in  the  long  run  than  those  produced  by  brusque 
self-assertion  which  thrusts  itself  into  prominence. 
The  most  ambitious  efforts  of  man  compete  in 
vain  with  the  sublimer  products  of  Nature. 
Sc.  Peter’s  itself  would  appear  but  as  a toy  if 
perched  on  the  Matterhorn.  In  the  presence  of 
such  objects  man’s  humbler  efforts  are  the  most 
acceptable;  they  should  appear  as  the  mere 
trimmings  upon  the  drapery  of  Nature,  the 
smaller  ornaments  she  uses  occasionally.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  natural  features  of  a 
scene  are  not  upon  a gigantio  scale,  but  yet 
possess  a certain  ruggedness  of  character,  the 
architect  should  give  some  force  and  prominence 
to  bis  work.  The  Medimval  castle  is  more  in 
keeping  with  a rocky  site  than  a circular  temple, 
whioh  again  is  in  complete  harmony  with  a 
landscape  where  gentle  undulations  prevail. 
Where  Nature  is  least  assertive,  man  may  be 
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most  80  ; in  a flat  landscape  the  tall  spire  •which 
cuta  ap  against  the  sky  may  dominate  with  fine 
effect  over  every  natural  feature ; it  may  arise 
from  amidst  a thick  toosb  of  foliage,  or  overtop 
a long  row  of  poplars,  and  be  the  one  object 
•which  enlivens  the  prevailing  monotony.  A 
tower,  again,  is  more  appropriate  to  a scene  com- 
posed  of  hill  and  dale,  and  it  maybe  of  no  great 
altitnde  if  it  possess  sofficient  bulk. 

Picturesqaeness  is  more  allied  to  irregularity 
than  to  symmetry ; but  irregularity  is  not  of 
necessity  an  imperfection  : it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a frequent  source  of  the  most  subtle  beauty. 
A human  face,  which  is  perfect  in  contour,  may 
be  less  attractive  than  one  in  which  there  is  not 
a graceful  line.  Although  an  architect  may  not 
be  a mascer  of  detail,  although  he  may  lack  the 
power  to  stamp  his  designs  with  the  impress  of 
genius,  he  may  be  imbued  with  true  artistic  feel- 
ing, and  produce  works  which  have  a charm  of 
their  own,  and  which  are  a source  of  delight  to 
the  traveller  in  search  of  the  picturesque. 


AN  AECHITECTURiL  HOMILY. 

“The  soil  of  AHica  produced  at  once  the  most  delicious 
fruits  and  the  most  violent  poisons.’' 

That  we  are  “ heirs  to  all  the  ages”  is  espe- 
cially true  as  regards  architecture.  The  works 
themselves  are  real  estate  still  existing,  although 
in  some  instances  in  a state  of  dilapidation. 
They  are  legacies  of  which  all  may  be 
beneficiaries,  and  many  there  be  who  have 
taken  the  benefit  of  the  succession  in  these 
later  times.  There  is  so  moch  to  choose  from, 
so  greatly  improved  is  the  facility  for  attaining 
variety,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
unity  of  aim  does  not  exist  amongst  the  claimants. 
With  this  emharras  dcs  richesses  at  command, 
the  architect  is  apt  to  be  spoiled,  and  become 
extravagant  in  his  notions  and  proceedings  j be 
desires  to  do  too  much  and  exhausts  his  energies, 
or  lavishes  his  means  on  one  single  object.  A 
judicious  investment  in  several  usefnl  under. 
takings  is  the  safest  course  to  follow,  keeping  in 
reserve  a considerable  portion  of  the  power 
which  might  otherwise  be  needlessly  expended. 

If  a Classical  building — a Greek  temple 
especially — is  examined  with  anything  like 
perspicacity,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  architect 
has  done  what  he  desired  to  do,  and  no  more. 
Thonght,  skill,  and  taste  of  the  highest  order  are 
there,  but  they  nre  restrained  and  kept  within 
compass.  We  feel  sore  that  it  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  for  the  architect  to  have  exceeded 
the  limits  he  had  prescribed  for  himself,  and  to 
have  indulged  in  a luxurious  extravagance,  but 
he  refrains  from  doing  so;  his  object  is  not  to 
excite  surprise  and  wonder,  bub  to  satisfy  a 
refined  taste  engendered  by  the  highest  culture. 
Workmanship  of  the  most  exquisite  description 
is  produced,  not  simply  for  its  own  sake,  but  as 
conducive  to  the  great  resuib.  Restrained  power 
is  everywhere  evident,  elaboration  nowhere 
obtrudes  itself ; nothing  is  in  excess,  everything 
.2  in  perfect  harmony  j the  product  is  the  out- 
come of  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  Pagan 
■world.  What  has  been  aimed  at  has  been 
achieved,  and  the  designer  is  complacent  and 
contented. 

But  ” Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  its  past.”  The 
aspirations  of  tho  Classic  architect  were  nob 
•^varmed  by  the  glow  of  an  all-embracing  creed 
of  love  and  true  devotion ; his  works  consequently 
do  not  display  that  freedom  of  idea  and  wealth 
of  imagery  which  characterise  the  works  produced 
by  those  animated  by  the  hope  of  a future  and 
holier  existence.  The  work  of  the  Medisevalist 
is  the  outward  expression  of  his  most  cherished 
hopes ; he  looked  upon  this  world  but  as  bis  tem- 
porary abode,  a fieeting  scene  soon  to  be  changed 
for  a more  glorious  reality.  Hence  arose  a feel- 
ing of  restlessness  and  discontent  with  the 
already  existing  “love  of  change  which  is 
grounded  on  the  difference  between  anticipation 
and  reality.”  Thus  it  is  that  Classic  architecture 
produces  the  impression  of  repose.  Gothic  of 
unrest ; the  one  seems  to  cling  to  the  earth,  the 
other  to  soar  heavenwards.  They  aboond  in 
contrasts.  The  stability  of  the  Greek  temple  is 
duo  to  the  trabeated  style  of  construction,  and 
simple  downward  pressure,  the  expression  of  re- 
pose  to  the  prevailing  horozontality  of  the 
leading  lines.  The  arch,  which  is  the  main 
element  in  the  construction  of  the  Christian 
Church,  “never  sleeps,”  the  leading  lines  are 
vertical,  the  composition  rather  tends  towards 
irregularity  than  exactness  of  symmetry.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  encourage  the  expression  of 
upward  aspiration.  JIultioiplicity  and  variety 


rather  than  simplioity  are  sought  for,  not  variety 
of  parts  in  an  individual  building  merely,  but 
variety  in  the  form  and  detail  of  each  separate 
building,  so  that  each  should  have  a marked 
oharacter  of  its  own.  The  impatient  restlessness 
and  vigour  were  such  that  no  pause  in  the  race 
was  permitted,  no  time  was  allowed  to  ponder 
over  and  refine  upon  what  had  been  done,  bub 
ever  the  aspiration  after  something  better  led 
onwards  towards  the  goal.  The  languid  grace  of 
the  Classicist  was  superseded  by  a nervous 
vigour,  bub  this  vigour  was  not  wanting  in 
refinement. 

The  Greek  architect  concentrated  his  effects, 
the  Medisovalist  dispersed  his  ; the  eye  rests 
upon  the  group  in  the  pediment,  it  wanders  from 
figure  to  figure  on  the  Gothic  facade.  The  Greek 
sculptures  are  strongly  pronounced,  they  form 
a prominent  element  in  the  composition,  they 
exhibit  the  acme  of  grace  and  freedonn  of  action, 
fulfilling  their  mission  with  easy  complacency. 
The  Medimval  saints  do  not  obtrude  themselves 
upon  our  notice ; they  are  crude,  stiff,  and  con. 
ventional,  and  must  be  sought  for  amidst  a luxu- 
riance of  foliation.  In  the  one  case  the  human 
element  is  strongly  pronounced,  in  the  other  it 
is  subordinated  5 in  the  one  the  foliation  is  con- 
ventionally  treated,  and  is  repeated  throughout ; 
in  the  other  it  is  more  naturalistic,  and  is  ever 
varied.  The  Greek  temple  is  complete,  finished 
at  every  point;  any  addition  to  it  would  destroy 
its  proportions,  and  disturb  the  sense  of  harmony 
which  pervades  it.  The  Christian  church,  even 
when  complete  as  to  its  several  parts,  may  be 
altered  and  added  to  almost  indefinitely  without 
producing  a feeling  of  incongruity.  There  were 
no  difficult  constructive  problems  to  solve  in  the 
building  of  a Greek  temple  j in  this  respect  the 
simplicity  of  tfce  style  is  remarkable  5 on  the 
other  hand,  such  difficulties  abound  in  the  con- 
struction of  cathedrals  and  churches.  In  plan 
and  section  tho  multiplicity  and  variety  of  parts, 
and  the  necessities  of  an  arenated  and  voluted 
style,  were  productive  of  serious  difficulties,  diffi- 
culties which  were  not  always  overcome,  and 
which  were  sometimes  got  over  in  a perfunctory 
and  crude  manner. 

These  two  styles  of  architecture,  so  strongly 
contrasted,  form  the  bases  upon  which  future 
excellence  must  be  reared ; they  are  the  styles 
most  worthy  of  imitation,  but  nob  imitation  of  a 
servile  description ; not  by  copying  and  repro- 
ducing  wbat  has  been  done  before,  but  by  doing 
as  the  designers  would  Lave  done  had  they 
beenplaced  in  the  same  circumstances  as  our- 
selves. 

The  scope  of  architectural  thonght  is  now 
wider  than  heretofore.  The  number  and  variety 
of  structures  upon  which  the  architect  can  exer- 
cise his  talents  are  greatly  increased,  and  to  each 
of  these  a distinctive  character  may  be  given 
appropriate  to,  and  in  keeping  with,  the  object 
for  which  it  is  designed.  “Nothing,”  it  has 
been  said,  “is  denied  to  well-directed  efforts.” 
Are  our  efforts  well  directed  ? Is  there  not  a 
great  amount  of  useless  labour  bestowed  upon 
the  attempt  to  “reanimate  dead  bones”?  Is 
there  not  amongst  ns  too  great  a love  of  dis- 
play, — a strutting  about  in  “ foreign  costumes  or 
plumes  borrowed  from  those  who  were  artists, 
notonlyiu  form  but'in  spirit”  ? It  is  the  absence 
of  this  spirit  which  is  the  bane  of  our  art, — tlie 
Bervile,  heartless  homage  paid  to  precedent  which 
is  destructive  to  originality.  The  only  true  art 
is  that  which  gives  expression  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  “It  is  the  genius  of  tho  hour  which 
always  sets  his  inefiaceable  seal  on  the  work, 
and  gives  it  an  inexpressible  charm  for  the 
imagination.” 

As  “ heirs  of  all  the  ages,”  we  should  nob  only 
enjoy  our  estate,  but  do  something  towards  its 
improvement.  We  may  do  so  by  assiduously 
cultivating  the  refined  ideas  of  the  Greek,  and 
engrafting  upon  them  the  vigorous  power  of  the 
Mediecvalist. 

“ How  is  the  artist  to  gnard  himself  from  the 
corrnption  of  bis  time  which  on  every  side  assails 
him?  By  despisingits  decisions.  Let  him  look 
upwards  to  his  dignity  and  his  mission,  not 
downwards  to  his  happiness  and  his  wants. 
Free  alike  from  the  vain  activity  that  longs  to 
impress  its  traces  on  the  fleeting  instant,  and 
from  the  discontented  enthusiasm  that  measures 
by  the  scale  of  perfection  the  meagre  product  of 
reality,  let  him  leave  to  common  sense,  which  is 
here  at  home,  the  province  of  the  actual,  while 
he  strives  from  the  •union  of  the  possible  with  the 
necessary  to  bring  out  the  ideal.”  These  last  are 
the  words  of  Schiller,  no  mere  dreamer,  but  a 
man  of  rare  energy  and  originality,  who  himself 
put  the  precept  he  enunciated  into  practice. 


ALTERATIONS  IN  CHHRCHY.iRDS. 

At  the  Consistory  Court,  before  Dr.  Tristram, 
an  application  has  been  made  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens 
of  Isloworth  for  a faculty  to  mako  certain 
alterations  in  tho  churchyard  with  respect  to 
family  vaults  and  tombstones,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a new  entrance  to  the  church  for  tho 
convenience  of  the  public.  The  petition  stated 
that  in  pursuance  of  an  advertisement  in  the 
Times  on  the  2nd  of  December,  a vestry 
meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
proposed  alterations  should  be  carried  out  by  a 
faculty,  and  the  expense  was  estimated  at  about 
lOOi.  The  vicar  attended  before  the  Chancellor, 
and  gave  evidence  in  support  of  tho  application. 
There  were  four  family  vaults  to  be  lowered,  and 
a number  of  tombstones  in  an  upright  position 
to  be  placed  on  the  ground.  No  bodies  were  to 
be  removed,  and  the  relations  of  two  of  the 
families  buried  had  given  their  consent.  Part  of 
the  churchyard  was  closed  for  burials,  and  the 
other  portion  would  be  in  about  a year.  Many 
of  the  tombstones  were  in  a dilapidated  condi. 
tion,  and  the  churchwardens  would  put  them  in 
proper  order  if  permitted.  The  Chancellor,  in 
granting  the  application  for  a faculty,  limited 
tho  timo  to  twelve  months  for  repairs  of  tomb- 
stones. The  law  as  to  monuments  and  tomb, 
stones  should  be  known.  There  was  no  power 
to  order  their  removal,  as  inscriptions  thereon 
were  admissible  in  courts  of  law,  and  title  to 
property  sometimes  depended  upon  them.  The 
vicar  undertook  to  preserve  the  inscriptions  as  far 
as  possible.  The  tombstones  were  in  a neglected 
condition.  Order  accordingly. 


ABANDONMENT  OP  THE  SAVOY  MINT 
PROJECT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  12th  inst.,  the  Works  C )mmitbe© 
submitted  a letter  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  proposing  a modification  of 
the  agreement  between  the  Board  and  the  Dnoby 
of  November  20th,  1874,  by  the  construction 
of  an  additional  new  road  along  the  boundary 
separating  the  properties  of  the  Board  and  the 
Duchy,  and  recommended  that  the  modification 
be  approved  and  accepted  by  tho  Board,  aobjeot 
to  the  proposed  new  road  being  made  of  the 
width  of  40  ft.,  the  Board  and  the  Duchy  each 
giving  up  20  ft.  on  either  aide  of  their  boundaries. 
Mr.  Richardson  said  the  Board  had  received  an 
official  communication  from  the  Government  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  given  up  the  idea  of 
building  a new  mint  upon  the  Embankment. 
The  Duchy  of  Lancaster  had  proposed  that  a new 
road  should  be  made  from  the  Strand  to  tho 
Embankment,  and  as  it  wouldbe  a great  improve- 
ment to  the  property  both  of  the  Board  and  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  offer  should  be  accepted.  Tho  reoom- 
mendation  was  agreed  to. 


NEW  WATERWORKS  AT  BATH. 

0-V  the  10th  inst.  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
celebrated  the  completion  of  the  new  city  water- 
works.  The  works  were  commenced  in  1870, 
and  their  execution  has  altogether,  with  the  pur- 
obasing  of  land,  and  the  paying  of  compensation 
for  loss  of  springs  and  water  power,  cost  100,OOOL 
The  system  adopted  has  been  to  collect  a large 
number  of  springs  in  the  valleys  below  Marsh- 
field, and  conduct  the  water,  by  means  of  mains, 
a distance  of  eight  miles  to  the  city,  where  there 
10  pressure  sufficient  to  throw  water,  in  case  of 
fire,  as  high  as  the  highest  houses  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  to  force  an  adequate  supply  for 
domestic  use  nearly  op  to  tho  highest  portions  of 
the  city.  The  springs  are  not  caught  at  the  sur- 
face, but  have  been  traced  to  the  spot  at  which 
they  escape  from  the  oolitic  rock.  A supply  has 
thus  been  obtained  so  constant  that  only  small 
reservoirs  for  storage  are  required.  The  yield 
of  the  new  springs,  together  with  that  of  the 
old  works,  furnish  an  average  supply  of  thirty 
gallons  per  head  per  diem  for  the  60,000  inhabi- 
tants of  Bath.  The  works  were  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Mitchell,  city  engineer. 


Windsor  Drain  age. — Mr.  Harrison,  inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry 
at  Windsor,  on  the  9th  inst.,  with  reference  lo 
an  application  of  the  sanitary  authority  for  a 
second  loan  of  10,0001.  for  drainage  purposes. 
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SOtILPTUEB  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

It  is  two  or  three  years  since  the  north.east 
niche  (naually  the  place  of  hononr)  in  the  octagon 
hall  at  the  Royal  Academy  Rooms  was  occupied 
by  a group  of  sculpture  which,  however  it  might 
be  criticised  in  regard  to  parity  of  style,  fairly 
bore  down  everything  else  by  its  vigour  and 
erierpy  of  conception.  If,  while  admiring  the 
wild  power  of  " La  Danse,”  one  was  tempted  to 
regret  that  a French  artist  should  thus  triumph 
over  the  English  contributors  to  the  Sculpture 
Gallery,  and  that  his  trinmpb,  too,  shonld  be 
achieved  by  a work  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
serenity  and  repose  which  should  characterise 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  art,  both  our  patriotic 
and  artistic  sympathies  are  gladdened  by  finding 
the  same  place  occupied  this  year  by  a’ work  as 
remarkable  for  energy  and  vigour  as  that  of 
Carpeaux,  while  it  is  far  greater  and  more  truly 
soulptiiresque  in  style,  and  possesses  moral 
grandeur  and  snggestiveness  of  which  the  bril- 
lianb  French  sculptor’s  work,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  quite  destitute.  The  group  of  " Valour  and 
Cowardice”  (1,427),  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded  as  part  of  the  late  A.  Stevens’s  design 
for  the  Wellington  monument,  has  tliis  in  com- 
mon  with  Carpeanx’s  work,  that  both  belong  to 
the  purely  ideal  or  abstract  class  of  represents. 
tioD  to  which  especially  the  art  of  sculpture  is 
suited,  and  which  is  so  sadly  neglected  at  present, 
and  that  both  were  designed  as  adjuncts  to  an 
architectural  background,  since  the  main  design 
of  the  Wellington  Memorial  is  essentially  archi- 
Dctural.  la  another  respect,  the  contrast 
between  the  two  groups  is  striking  enough,  in 
regard  to  their  object.  The  one  was  part  of  the 
decoration  for  a temple  of  Pleasure,  the  monu- 
ment of  a reign  of  Qnprincipled  luxury ; the  other, 
which  stands  at  Burlington  House  now,  is  to 
assist  in  commemorating  a hero,  the  motto  of 
whose  life  was  “ Duty.”  In  this  case  at  least  the 
higher  motive  has  given  rise  to  the  higher  and 
finer  work  of  art. 

"Valour  and  Cowardice”  forma  one  of  the 
two  side  groups  which  flank  the  upper  part  of 
the  pedestal  of  the  Wellington  monument,  even- 
tually to  be  crowned,  we  hope,  by  an  equestrian 
portrait  statue,  and  of  which  not  long  ago  we 
published  an  engraving.  The  corresponding 
position  on  the  opposite  side  is  to  be  occupied  by 
figures  of  ‘‘  Truth  and  Falsehood.”  In  the  gronp 
we  now  refer  to,  "Valour”  is  represented  by  a 
strong  and  noble-looking,  fully.draped  female 
figure,  who  sits,  the  right  hand  leaning  on  a club, 
tho  left  arm  holding  a shield,  looking  round 
towards  the  left,  as  if  in  calm  and  undisturbed 
readiness  to  meet  an  attack.  Beneath  her  feet 
oroaches  " Cowardice,”  a nude  male  figure, 
cowering  low  down  beneath  the  shield,  which 
covers  bis  back  and  head,  and  from  under  which 
he  peers  with  a countenance  expressive  of  alarm, 
reminding  one  a little  of  the  first  stage  of  “ fear  ” 
ns  depicted  in  Bell’s  "Anatomy  of  Expression.” 
The  figures  are  most  successfully  combined  into 
one  group,  and  the  mechanical,  as  well  as  the 
artistic  unity  of  the  whole,  is  enhanced  by  the 
treatment  of  the  drapery  of  the  upper  figure, 
which  falls  on  and  spreads  over  the  shield  of  the 
other.  Will  any  one  be  disposed  to  complain 
that  the  sculptor  should  have  represented 
Valour  as  a woman,  and  "Cowardice”  as  a 
man  ? As  these  abstraot  qualities  have  to  be 
made  visible  to  the  eye,  however,  no  doubt 
the  nobler  appearance  and  expression  are  more 
easily  attained  tbrongb  the  female  form;  but, 
apart  from  that,  if  we  consider  the  work  as 
representing  the  highest  attribntes  of  moral 
courage,  we  take  it  that  woman  is  not  without 
reasonable,  perhaps  even  unanswerable  claims  to 
the  higher  position.  As  to  the  sculpture  itself, 
there  may  be,  from  a side  view,  a little  want  of 
weight  and  substance  in  the  torso  of  the  female 
figure  (perhaps  because  it  is  slightly  flattened 
against  the  architectural  pedestal  behind  it).  It 
would  be  hard  to  name  any  other  questionable 
point:  in  greatness  of  style,  in  the  large  and 
grand  treatment  of  the  figures, in  thewbolecon- 
caption  and  intention  of  the  gronp,  this  produc- 
tion IB  not  merely  an  honour  to  English  art,  it  is 
one  of  the  very,  very  few  modern  works  one 
ever  sees  which  reoal  something  of  the  great- 
ness  of  style  of  the  zenith  of  Italian  art,  Ind  it 
js  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  were  this  work 
presented  as  a newly. discovered  group  by  Michel- 
angelo, it  would  be  judged  to  be  fully  worthy  of 
the  fame  of  the  great  Florentine, 

The  recumbent  effigy  of  the  duke,  for  the 
same  raonumert,  o^n  hardly  be  adequately  seen 
aa  placed  in  the  inner  sculpture  gallery;  it  is 
pretty  evident,  however,  that  the  artist  regarded 


this  as  a kind  of  conventional  appendage  to  a 
monumental  design,  to  be  treated  simply  and 
unpretendingly,  while  the  expressive  power  of 
the  scnlptor  was  bestowed  rather  on  the  accessory 
figures.  Another  fine  monumental  work  is  the 
model  for  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Lord 
Lawrence  by  Mr.  Woolner,  erected  in  front  of 
the  Government  House  at  Calcutta.  It  is  in 
the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  this  figure  that  its 
effect  consists,  there  is  no  attempt  at  any 
specially  striking  treatment.  A cloak  hnng, 
with  a natural  appearance  enough,  over  the  left 
shoulder,  supplies  that  breadth  of  surface  and 
mass  which  modern  costume  in  its  simple  form 
denies  to  the  sculptor.  Mr.  Woolner’s  other 
contributions  are  on  a much  smaller  scale,  but 
of  hardly  less  iraportanoe.  His  diploma  work,  a 
small  alto-relief  of  " Achilles  and  Pallas  shouting 
from  the  Trenches  ” (1,417),  shows  real  greatness 
of  style  on  a minute  scale;  Achilles,  a strong, 
square-built,  nude  figure,  stands  with  full  front 
to  the  spectator,  his  hair  blowing  in  the  wind, 
the  shield  of  Pallas,  who  stands  on  his  left,  forming 
a kind  of  nimbus  at  the  back  of  his  bead.  There 
seems  a slight  oversight  in  representing  Pallas 
as  mnte  and  with  closed  lips,  seeing  that  Homer 
distinctly  says  that  the  goddess  joined  her  voice 
with  his,  and  one  would  suppose  that  she  should 
have  been  shoutiug  also.  Besides  this  there  are 
several  portrait  works  of  Mr.  Wooluer’s,  of  which 
the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  the  bust  of 
Kingsley,  for  Westminster  Abbey,  and  treated 
in  a bold  and  monumental  stylo  suitable  for  such 
a situation  and  surroundings.  The  alto-relief 
statuette  of  " Sir  Cowasjee  Jehanger  Readi- 
money”  (1,422)  is  also  a good  specimen  of 
portrait  sculpture,  somewhat  af(er  the  bold 
simple  manner  of  Flaxman;  in  both  this  and 
the  " Achilles  ” it  may  be  noticed  how  bold  and 
free  is  the  treatment  of  the  marble,  quite  without 
the  poHahed-up  appearance  of  which  certain 
Italian  scnlptors  have  set  a fashion  but  too 
quickly  caught  up  by  many  of  our  own 
artists. 

Among  other  works  in  the  Central  Hall  two, 
by  a comparatively  young  artist,  the  "Eros” 
and  " Persephone  ” of  Mr.  Simonds,  show  at 
least  a gratifying  tendency  towards  ideal  subject 
on  the  part  of  an  artist  who  last  year  exhibited 
one  of  those  costumed  figures  with  buttons,  fur 
edgings,  and  what  not,  cut  out  in  marble,  which 
reduce  the  sculptor’s  art  to  mere  m^caniqrie. 
Of  the  two,  " Eros  ” is  the  best  as  a figure  ; in 
the  "Persephone”  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
curve  outwards  of  the  right  hip  is  quite  un. 
accounted  for  in  a figure  in  motion,  and  that  it 
is  a treatment  of  the  limbs  which  only  belongs 
to  a standing  attitude,  with  the  body  thrown  on 
one  [side  and  resting  on  one  foot, ’and  cannot 
occur  to  this  extent  in  a fignre  walking  straight 
forwards.  The  " Eros”  does  not  come  up  to  the 
ideal  indicated  in  the  quotation  appended  from 
"Love’s  Labour  Lost”;  the  figure  is  a nude 
study,  in  fact,  rather  than  an  ideal  work,  bub  it 
shows  a good  intention.  Mr.  Marshall  is  not 
strongly  represented  in  " From  Stone  to  Life  ” 
(1,414),  the  statne  of  Pygmalion  in  the  acc  of 
awakening  to  life;  the  surprised  expression  of 
the  face  is  intended  to  be  given  without  over- 
stepping the  repose  proper  to  sculpture,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  guess  the  purport 
or  action  of  the  figure  without  explanation.  Are 
the  legs  a trifle  short  ? Mr.  Armstead’s 
"Religion"  (1,439),  to  be  executed  in  bronze 
for  a fountain  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  is 
rather  prosaic  in  idea;  a seated  figure  holding 
on  her  knee  a model  of  King’s  College  Chapel ! 
This  is  hardly  a very  broad  or  adequate  manner 
of  expressing  religion  ; nor  is  the  figure  by  any 
means  equal  to  the  fine  companion  figure  of 
"Philosophy,”  exhibited  last  year.  The  two 
large  figures  of  Baxter  and  Priestley,  recently 
erected  in  Kidderminster  and  Birmingham  re- 
spectively, are  represented  by  their  plaster 
models  • Baxter  is  much  the  more  successful  as 
a statue,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  costume 
offers  a better  object  for  sculpture  ; but  neither 
rises  above  the  level  of  respectable  productions  : 
they  do  not  bring  home  to  us  the  individuality 
of  the  men.  A figure  of  “The  Diver” 
(illustrating  Schiller)  (1,426)  is  an  unfortunate 
instance,  tbongh  well  executed,  of  the  misuse 
of  sculpture,  which  cannot  be  made  satis- 
factorily  to  represent  such  out-of-the-way  and 
momentary  action  as  in  this  figure  shooting 
bead  foremost,  with  its  feet  sticking  np  in  the 
air.  It  is  an  able  work,  though  the  position 
is  a mistake.  A really  clever  thing  ia 
Count  d’Epinay’s  " Spartan  Boy”  (1,443)  with 
the  fox  under  his  cloak  attacking  him  ; the 
attempted  laugh  of  the  lips  that  are  quivering 


with  pain,  and  the  spasmodio  contortion  of  the 
toe  from  the  same  cause,  tell  the  story  almost 
witbont  a title  ; and  the  figure  is  modelled  with 
equal  care  and  spirit.  The  "Berceuse”  of 
Dalou  (1,441),  one  of  the  best  we  have  bad  here 
of  his  realistic  studies  of  modern  figures,  repre- 
sents a mother  singing  her  baby  to  sleep  in  her 
arms ; the  costume  is  treated  with  a more 
sculpturesque  breadth  of  manner  than  in  some 
others  of  the  artist’s  similar  snbjeote ; tho 
modelling  and  pose  of  the  mother’s  head  are 
charming  in  every  point  of  view  except  the  full 
front  face,  where  the  open  month  is  not  pleasing : 
the  child  is  perfect  in  attitude  and  the  character- 
istic details  of  infantine  form;  even  the  back 
view  of  its  little  head  is  quite  a study. 

We  notice  with  pleasure,  at  either  side  of  ore 
door  of  the  central  hall,  two  of  tho  studies  sub- 
mitted for  tho  Academy  medal  for  sculpture  this 
year,  those  of  Mr.  Webber  and  Mr.  H.  Thorny, 
croft.  The  snbject,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
a warrior  bearing  a wounded  youth  from  tho 
battle-field”;  the  opinion  which  we  expressed, 
at  the  time  of  tho  exhibition  of  the  stndents’ 
works,  of  the  high  merit  of  the  sculpture  designs, 
seems  to  be  a general  one.  Wo  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  Connoil  of  the  Art  Union  of  London 
propose  to  endorse  the  decision  of  the  Academy 
by  producing  Mr.  Thornycroft’s  design  in  bronze 
for  prizes.  Among  the  line  of  busts  in  the 
vestibule,  which  always  reminds  one  of  so  many 
pins’  beads  in  a row,  are  one  or  two  of  distinctive 
artistic  character  : Mias  Foley’s  medallion  bast, 
in  low  relief,  of  "Mary  Howitt”  (1,348),  for 
example,  a finely  modelled  face  of  regular  and 
strongly  marked  features,  with  a contrast  of 
surface  given  by  the  lace  hood  over  head  and 
shoniders,  the  texture  of  which  is  roughly  but 
safficiently  indicated  in  the  marble.  Mr.  Boehm’s 
terra-cotta  bust  of  the  “ Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ” 
(1,364)  has  spirit  and  character;  there  is  force 
of  style  in  Mr.  E.  Davis’s  bust  of  the  late  Bishop 
Thirlwall  (1,358),  to  be  placed  in  the  “ Abbey,” 
aa  also, in  Mr.  Schots’s  medallion  portrait  (1,356) 
of  a feminine  head  with,  however,  very  bold  and 
mascnline  features.  Mr.  Bell’s  large  figure  of 
“Peace  contemplating  the  Map  of  the  World” 
(1.347-8he  is  not  getting  much  satisfaction  out 
of  her  contemplations  at  present,  we  shonld 
think)  is  intended  for  the  centre  niche  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Foreign  Office  ; it  is  a figure 
with  a good  deal  of  placid — rather  too  placid — 
feeling  ; will  it  have  a side  view  as  well  as  a front 
view  in  its  intended  position  ? The  side  view  is 
the  best,  but  a “niche,”  in  the  ordinary  under- 
standing of  the  word,  would  not  allow  of  this. 
Among  the  best  things  in  the  vestibule  are  the 
small  terra-cotta  panels  in  alto-reliet,  by  Mr. 
Tinworth  (1,380-1 ; 1,391-2),  whoexhibited  some 
similar  works,  but  hardly  equal  to  these,  last 
year ; the  scene  of  "Panland  Barnabas  at  Lystra” 
is  full  of  spirit,  the  small  beads  (the  figures  are 
barely  2 in.  high)  very  expressive;  so  is  also 
that  of  " Judas  ” coming  and  throwing  down  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  before  the  priesthood. 

A " Young  Dante,”  by  an  Italian  scnlptor,  is, 
as  Mr.  Sala  saidof  his  own  farce  the  other  day,  an 
"awful  warning.”  Mr.  Joseph  Durham  exhibits 
a design  for  a bronze  drinking-fountain,  far 
superior  to  what  is  generally  used  for  sneh 
purposes,  but  scarcely  up  to  his  own  mark. 

The  Eculptnre-gallery,  beyond  the  octagon, 
contains  the  usual  quota  of  busts,  out  of  which 
some  good  ones  may  be  picked.  There  is  a 
characteristic  and  highly  recognisable  likeness  of 
" Le  terrible  Cole  ” (1,453),  by  Mr.  Boehm.  The 
only  other  we  feel  moved  to  mention  is  an  ideal 
bust  by  Mr.  Lawler,  " Mater  Dolorosa  ” (1,468), 
a very  beautiful  head,  drooped  sideways,  beneath 
overhanging  drapery,  which  casts  a shadow  on 
the  face.  This  " gallery  ” is  not  an  encouraging 
room  to  contemplate,  in  fact;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  it  may  be  asked,  what  sculptor  would  wish 
to  send  any  important  work  to  be  placed  in  snob 
a bare,  uninviting  room  as  this  ? Surely  a little 
judiciously-applied  colour,  a little  drapery,  and 
other  such  accompaniments,  would  better  set  off 
the  sculpture,  and  prove  a little  more  attractive- 
looking  than  these  bare  and  dingy  walls.  In  onr 
opinion,  sculpture  requires  coloured  accessories 
to  give  it  its  full  effect,  to  throw  out  by  contrast 
the  forms  of  the  pure  cold  marble,  os  well  as  to 
correct  the  chilling  effect  on  the  eye  which  must 
always  result  from  the  collection  of  a number  of 
sculptured  works  in  one  apartment  with  no 
such  correcting  or  balancing  influence.  If  the 
sculptors  who  are  Academicians  would  procure 
some  change  in  this  respect,  they  would  greatly 
enhance  the  effect  of  their  own  works,  besides 
rendering  the  Boulpture-room  more  attractive  to 
visitors. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION,  AND 
A SOMETHING  TO  LOOK  FOB. 

The  opening,  anspicioue  as  it  was,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Great  Exhibition,  on  the  very  oen- 
tenary  day  of  the  existence  of  the  Great  Republic, 
again  calls  attention  to  the  precise  nature  of 
these  international  shows,  and  to  the  precise 
work  they  do,  and  are  expected  to  do.  As  far  as 
the  mere  novelty  and  freshness  go,  no  Exhibi- 
tion  can  well  compare  with  our  own  fatnons  one 
of  1851, — at  least,  to  English  people.  Everything 
was  then,  or  seemed  to  be,  new  and  striking, — 
the  boilding,  its  decoration,  and  its  contents, 
and  more  than  all,  perhaps,  the  additional  charm 
that  was  felt  in  it  from  the  fact  of  the  Royal 
patronage  accorded  to  it,  and  from  the  intimate 
personal  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  ever-to-be- 
lamented  Prince  Consort,  It  would  be  obviously 
impossible  to  repeat  or  rival  such  a novelty  as 
this  was,  all  things  thus  helping  and  aiding  it. 
But  the  question  may  come  yet  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  hint  at  an  Exhibition  some- 
what better  calculated  in  some  ways  to  do  the 
work  which  at  present  the  world  most  stands  in 
need  of.  We  are  here  referring  to  the  artistic 
outcome  of  it.  Perchance  a few  words  may  be 
of  interest  and  nae  just  now. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  strike  all  who  have 
ever  looked  or  thonght  for  a moment  about  such 
matters,  both  principles  and  things,  that  there 
is  a moat  vital  and  inherent  difference  between 
the  art-production  of  to-day,  pretty  nearly  the 
game  all  the  world  over,  and  the  art  of  past 
times,  wherever  we  may  go  to  look  for  it,  or  in 
whatever  style  and  character  it  may  have  been. 
The  absence  of  machinery  in  days  gone  by, 
the  absence  of  our  now  all  but  universal 
"division  of  labonr,”  the  little  knowledge  in  past 
days  which  one  nation  had  of  others,  even  when 
close  together,  and  a whole  multitude  of  other 
differences,  made  the  past  of  art. production 
altogether  different  from  the  present.  Every- 
thing would  seem  to  have  been  wanting,  and  the 
wonder  really  is,  if  our  modern  system  of  doing 
things  is  n progress,  and  the  right  one,  how  it 
is  that  the  ancients  have  lefo  anything  at  all 
worth  the  looking  at  or  the  thinking  about. 
Wo  have  often  fancied  ourselves  in  antique 
Athens  or  old  Imperial  Rome,  and  wondered 
what  sort  of  " Great  Exhibition”  either  of  those 
world-famous  cities  would  or  coulc^have  held  or 
could  have  conceived  5 and  what  the  wise  men 
of  Athens  would  have  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  the  ‘‘schools  ; ” supposing,  for  a moment,  the 
idea  possible  in  any  sense  of  practical  realisation. 
Had  snob  a gathering  of  the  objects  of  the  then 
known  world  occnrred,  what  sort  of  show  could  it 
have  been,  and  how  could  it  have  been  divided, 
and  what  wonld  its  "sections”  have  been,  and 
how  ntilised  ? About  much  of  this  we  may 
speculate  with  not  a little  certainty.  The  Greek 
himself,  the  Athenian,  must  have  reserved  a 
section  for  bis  own  special  work,  that  is  certain  j 
and  we  can  judge  of  what  that  must  needs  have 
been  with  some  accuracy.  It  was  sui  generis, 
pure  Greek  work, — unborrowed,  and  essentially 
the  Greek’s  own.  We  should  have  seen  speci- 
mens  of  his  arohiteotore,  his  sculpture,  his 
painting,  and  house  furnitnre,  and  woven 
fabrics  ; the  things  of  his  public  and  his  home 
life.  None  of  these  wonderful  objects,  by  the 
way,  could  have  been  shut  np  in  "glass  cases,” 
a matter  of  more  import  than  many  may  think. 
What  would  the  world  now  not  give  for  a sight 
of  this  section  of  the  antique  world’s  show,  with 
alt  things  in  it  " band-made  ” work,  and  thus  to 
BO  great  an  extent  impressed  with  the  artistic 
individuality  of  the  working  artists  who  produced 
them  p We  must  have  seen  the  old  Greek,  as  it 
were,  at  bis  bench  or  bis  loom  at  work,  and  as 
writing  on  the  material  he  was  moulding  into 
form.  We  might  have  seen,  perchance,  the  great 
Phidias  himself,  and  the  Jove  starting  from  the 
marble  block  as  the  work  of  his  hand. 

Well,  this  Greek  section,  being  thus  a thing 
apart,  and  thus  powerfully  impressed  with  the 
individuality  of  the  Greek  mind  and  hand,  we 
may  fancy  ourselves  looking  into  the  Egyptian 
section  of  this  antique  exhibition.  And  what 
could  this,  then,  have  been  ? "Why,  even 
stranger  than  the  Greek,  and  older  in  aspect, 
and  far  more  unlike  the  things  of  the  then  pre- 
sent. All  about  us  original,  and  purely  and 
solely  from  Egypt ; unborrowed  most  sorely 
from  any  source,  and  coming  as  plainly  and 
vividly  from  the  brains  and  bands  of  Egyptian 
workmen  and  artists  as  did  the  Greek  from 
Greek.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
There  is  no  "inflaenoa”  to  be  detected  any. 
where  or  in  any  special  object.  If  there  be 


merits  those  merits  are  Egyptian ; if  there  be 
defects,  why  those  deficiencies  are  Egyptian  too- 
It  is  like  the  seeing  into  another  world,— a world 
of  colossal  forms  and  strange  imaginings.  As 
nnlike  the  Greek  as  the  Hemnon  is  nnliko  the 
Theseus.  All  this  to  the  Greek  would,  indeed, 
have  been  a something  new;  but  how  was  he 
best  to  make  use  of  it,  being,  as  he  was,  so 
thoroughly  up  to  his  own  special  work, — his,  as 
we  now  term  it,  all  but  •perfect  work,  as  far  as 
the  word  perfect  applies  to  things  human.  In  the 
Philadelphia  show  what  would  bethought  by  its 
national  artist  contributorsof  anewly-soolptured 
form  of  purely  Greek  workmanship,  and  fresh 
from  the  artist-workman’s  band,  its  essential 
merit  lying  in  the  fact  of  its  being  Greek,  and 
Greek  only  ? The  antique  Greek  did  not  borroui 
from  the  Egyptian,  or  from  any  other  art-source. 

We  might  thus  go  on  and  pass  into  the 
Assyrian  section  of  the  old  Athenian  show,  and 
: thence  to  the  Persian,  and  then  again  to  still 
more  remote  Individualities, — to  ancient  India, — 
a world  in  itself ; and  then  perhaps  to  spots  in 
this  earth’s  sorface,  where  the  humanity  on  them 
wonld  seem  to  have  almost  sprung  out  of  the 
very  earth  itself,  as  a something  apart  and  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  separated,  and 
distinct,  and  individualised  are  they,  with  lan- 
guages, arts,  modes  of  life,  and  beliefs,  altogether 
their  own.  Each  one  complete  in  itsel*',  and, 
where  admitting  of  improvement  or  progress,  if 
that  most  modern  of  words  at  all  applies  to 
them,  it  sprang  up  from  their  own  inherent  art- 
coDSoiousness  and  art-instinots, — a growth,  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  word.  A subject  well 
worth  further  development  and  analysis,  by  the 
way.  How  different,  therefore,  would  an 
“ antique  ” exhibition  in  Athens  or  Rome  have 
been  from  the  present  showin  Philadelphia.  All 
things  were  and  are  the  reverse  of  each  other. 
In  the  antique  all  was  hand-work.  In  the 
modern  display  almost  everything  in  it  will  be 
found  to  be  the  result,  either  of  machinery  or 
the  result  of  that  “division  of  labour”  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  " manufacture.”  In 
the  antique  collection,  the  work  was  the  work  of 
men  who  knew  nothing  of  any  art  but  their  own, 
e.g.,  the  Greek,  and  never  dreamed  of  borrow, 
ing  a form  or  idea,  still  less  of  directly  copying 
the  forms  of  a past  art,  either  about  them  or 
more  distant  from  them.  In  the  modern  vast 
gathering  of  all  kinds  of  objeots,  useful  and 
ornamental,  there  perhaps  will  baldly  be  found 
one  that  has  not  been  more  or  less  " influenced,” 
at  least  by  some  art  foreign  to  the  artist  or 
artists  who  produced  it.  Large  numbers  of  the 
things  to  be  looked  at  so  curiously  will  be  direct 
and  literal  copies  of  the  art  of  the  past,  profess- 
ing to  be  naught  else.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  significance  of  these  differences, 
whether  it  be  thought  that  such  differences  in 
the  modus  [operandi  be  an  improvement,  as 
respects  the  modern  system  or  no,  over  the 
antique.  We  must  needs  suppose  that  modern 
and  new  Philadelphia  in  this  year  of  grace,  with 
all  its  added  advantages  and  means,  must  be  able 
to  do  infinitely  better  work,  all  ways,  than  could 
the  old  world, — so  far  off  in  time  and  means. 
And  yet  are  the /acts  of  the  case  patent  enough. 
The  hitherto  unrivalled  Greek  mast  hold  its  own 
even  in  Philadelphia! — modern  and  new  as  it 
is.  These  facts  are,  as  we  tbiuk,  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  those  who  trust  too  much  in  the 
potency  of  these  Great  Exhibitions. 

We  would,  by  way  of  help,  venture  to  bint  at 
one  or  two  matters  which  might  be  found 
useful — at  any  rate  suggestive — in  any  future 
B.xhibition  in  this  country,  at  least.  Of  course, 
we  are  not  to  forget  the  tendency  of  the  age 
all  through  what  is  somewhat  loosely  called  the 
civilised  world,  to  induce,  all  the  world  over,  a 
sorb  of  cosmopolitan  nniformity,  with  a desire  to 
impart  to  others,  all  the  world  over,  the  im- 
proved  ideas,  artistic  and  otherwise,  we  ourselves 
hold  BO  tenaciously  and  prize  so  highly.  This 
is  well,  doubtless;  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  all  the  world  is  not  alike, — the  soil,  the 
climate,  and  the  humanity  differ  essentially  and 
inherently.  It  is  not  the  least  among  the  won- 
ders  of  creative  skill  that  human  nature,  though 
it  be  everywhere  akin,  is  yet  in  detail  diverse 
and  unlike, — as  much  so,  indeed,  as  cau  well  be 
imagined  possible.  In  the  old  world  this  was 
to  be  seen  plainly  enough,  and  the  results  of  it 
were  and  are  patent  enough ; but  to  look  at 
a modern  show,  exhibiting  resnlts,  we  might 
almost  imagine  that  there  existed  bub  one  type 
of  the  genus  homo,  so  much  do  the  results  of  the 
human  action  resemble  each  other,  from  what, 
ever  quarter  they  may  happen  to  oome.  A sort 
of  machine-made  and  universally  applicable 


pattern  is  everywhere  about  ns,  and  certainly 
pervades  these  world  shows.  If,  then,  there 
ever  be  here  another  ‘‘  Great  Exhibition,”  wonld 
it  not  be  possible — nay,  desirable — to  ask  from 
the  foreign  exhibitor,  not  so  much  the  results  of 
his  power  over  and  with  machinery,  made  for 
him  perchance,  bat  as  much  as  may  be  of  hia 
own  art  language,  and  of  his  personal  power  over 
the  materials  he  moulds  into  form  ? 

A thought  more  and  we  must  needs  pause, 
though  there  be  so  much  more  that  might 
interest,  even  while  glancing  tlins  generally  at 
matters.  L'lok  for  a moment  at  the  vast  means 
and  well  nigh  bonndless  extent  of  the  New 
World,  even  as  represented  iu  this  Philadelphia 
display  : may  we  not  ask,  and  may  be  not  iu  vain 
ask,  for  a something  from  the  place  itself?  In 
the  past,  as  we  have  noted,  each  separated 
nationality  conld  have  offered  to  the  world’s 
gaze  an  art,  and  architeotnre,  and  a material 
mode  of  life  and  life’s  sarroundiugs  allies  own, 

, and  peculiar  to  itself,  each  one  individual  in 
interest.  The  place  might  be  small,  like 
Greece,  or  of  iudefinito  extent,  like  Assyria, 
but  it  was  always  equal  to  its  own  work, 
and  would  proclaim  its  capability  to  do 
its  own  work  in  its  own  way.  And  surely 
there  must  have  been  an  advantage  in  this 
exertion  of  individual  artistic  power  and  national 
action.  We  own  this  now  iu  the  results  of  it, 
and  by  the  way  in  which  we  prize  it  when  we 
pick  up  fragments  of  it.  It  is  to  bo  feared  that 
bat  little,  if  anything,  of  this  will  bo  found  in 
this  American  show.  But  yet  ought  not  the 
new  world  to  give  birth  to  a new  art,  to  a some- 
thing different  from  the  old  and  well-worn 
world  ? Copies  are  but  poor  things  at  the  very 
beet,  even  when  direct,  and  done  on  the  spot,  and 
from  the  original  work — but  how  very  poor  the 
work  then  must  be,  and  needs  most  be,  when  all 
the  original  inspirations  are  remote,  all  made  for 
other  times,  and  for  other  peoples,  and  may  bo 
for  quite  other  purposes  ! It  would  be  a riifhb 
curious  thing  to  go  through  this  Philadelphia 
display,  and  search,  as  narrowly  as  may  be,  for 
somo  sign,  however  small  it  may  be,  of  purely 
original  and  national  thought,  and  work,  and  art. 


SALONICA. 

The  city  of  Salonioa,  the  scene  of  the  recent 
sad  display  of  Mohamedan  fanaticism,  owes  its 
former  and  present  importance  to  its  spacious 
roadstead,  offeriug  convenient  and  safe  anchorage, 
and  to  its  being  the  converging-point  of  the  high- 
roads  leading  into  the  interior.  It  formed  the 
natural  staple-place  on  the  most  north-western 
bay  of  the  Greek  Arohipejago  for  the  traffic  of 
the  Macedonian  and  Pseonian  highlands.  Prom 
very  ancient  times  the  town  of  Therma  flourished 
here,  which  also  gave  its  former  name  to  the 
bay  ; but  it  rose  to  still  greater  importance  when, 
in  315  B.C.,  Cassander  founded  in  its  place  a 
new  city,  which  he  called  Thessalonioa,  in  honour 
of  his  wife,  a sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
soon  became  the  principal  emporium  of  Mace- 
donia, and  has  since  then  always  maintained  its 
rank.  At  the  present  day  it  is  the  moat  im- 
portant port,  next  to  Constantinople,  of  European 
Turkey.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  about 
148  B.C.,  a great  road,  the  Via  Egnatia,  was 
constructed  fromDyrrhachium  (modern  Durazzo), 
on  the  Adriatic,  to  Byzantium,  the  centre  and 
principal  bulwark  of  which  was  Thessalonica. 
Its  course  at  the  present  day  forms  the  only 
straight  line  within  the  walls  of  the  modern  city 
of  Salonica,  the  old  pavement  lying  buried  deep 
under  the  dibris  of  centuries.  There  stands 
still  at  its  eastern  exit  from  the  city  a Roman 
triumphal  arch,  rich  with  reliefs,  from  the  time  of 
the  Constantines.  Another  principal  road  leads 
to  the  north,  along  the  marshy  deposits  of  the 
Vardar,  the  ancient  Axios — the  railway  built  by 
Baron  Hirsoh  takes  the  same  route — emerging 
from  the  defiles  of  this  river,  the  Iron-gate  of 
Macedonia  (Demirkapu),  to  tho  corn-yielding 
Pteonia,  where  it  branches  on  the  one  aide 
towards  Albania,  on  the  other  towards  Servia. 
At  present  the  railway  goes  only  as  far  as 
Mitrovitza,  bnt  has  already  developed  an  active 
traffic. 

The  numerous  ruins  which  have  been  laid  bare 
from  time  to  time  in  the  city  by  excavations,  as 
well  as  the  columns  which,  originally  forming 
part  of  temples,  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  churches  which  now  serve  as  mosques, 
bear  testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  city  iu 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  St.  Paul,  as  we  know, 
founded  here  a Christian  oomroanity  ; an  antique 
marble  pulpit  beside  the  church  formerly 
, dedicated  1 3 St.  Sophia  is  still  pointed  out  aa 
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the  place  where  the  Apnstle  preached.  Here 
oIbt  rose  the  basilica  with  fire  naves  over  the 
BPpiUchre  of  St.  Demetrina,  martvred  A.t).  306, 
durinp  the  last  persecution  of  the  Christians 
under  Galerius.  Of  greater  see  is  the  original 
niother-churoh,  a ronnd  edifice  with  costly 
mosaics  in  gold,  as  also  the  present  mosque  of 
E«he  Dyuma,  n building  supported  on  Ionic 
columns,  which  orieinally  was  a temple  dedicated 
to  Aphrodite,  and  then  a church.  But  the  gronnd 
upon  which  the  modern  city  stands  is  steeped  in 
blood.  We  need  only  call  to  the  mind  of  our  readers 
the  fearful  vengeance  wreaked  bv  the  orders  of 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  in  390  A.D.  on  the 
citizens,  who  bad  risen  in  rebellion  aerainst  him  5 
about  8 000,  according  to  others,  15.000,  were 
crowded  into  the  circus  (in  the  south-east  of  the 
city),  and  (here  mercilesslv  massacred  by  the 
imperial  soldiers.  The  military  importance  of 
the  city  made  it  the  subjeot  of  repeated  attacks 
in  several  wars,  until  it  was  taken  in  1430  by 
Sultan  Murad  IT.  For  a long  time,  until  almost 
recently,  the  walls  and  towers  remained  as  a 
proof  of  the  Byzantine  styleof  fortification  j now 
they  are  in  a state  of  dilapidation,  or  have  been 
razed,  the  citadel  being  a heap  of  ruins.  From 
this  commanding  point  the  eye  ranges  as  far  as 
the  mountains  of  the  peninsula  of  Chaloidioe, 
and  towards  the  sooth. west,  on  the  vero-e  of  the 
horizon,  tower  the  mountains  of  Greece,  Olympus 
and  Ossa. 

The  Jewish  population  of  the  city  is  the  lever 
of  all  mercantile  activity  in  the  port.  We  are 
informed  that  the  Jews  were  already  settled 
here  at  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  but  they  greatly 
increased  during  the  period  of  their  cruel  perse- 
cutions in  Soain,  when  large  numbers  found 
refuge  in  Salonica.  They  form  at  the  present 
time  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  popnlation, 
estimated,  somewhat  highly,  at  100  000;  Mus. 
sulmans  and  Chri.stians  forming  the  remaining 
third.  The  Jewish  element  is  so  preponderant 
that  a shin  which  has  to  load  on  a Satnrday 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  hands  willing  to  work  on 
that  day.  There  are  numerous  tanneries  and 
dyeing-works  in  the  city;  the  country  ronnd 
supplies  wine,  corn,  bees-wax,  cotton,  silk,  and 
tobacco.  The  goods  are  carried  principally  by 
the  Austrian  Lloyd,  the  French  Messageries,  and 
several  other  lines.  The  Turks  in  Salonica,  with 
the  exception  of  the  governor  and  bis  surround- 
ings.  make  a miserably  poor  impression.  They 
live  in  one  of  the  most  wretched  quarters  of  this 
indescribably  dirty  city. 


where  there  are  three  rings  ronnd  each  of  the  ] while  capable  of  resisting  a great  compressive 
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ORNAMENTATION  OF 
THE  TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD. 

Number  II.  of  the  Second  Part  of  Mr.  Sharpe’i 
work  on  “ The  Ornamentation  of  the  Transitional 
Period,”  which  is  now  published,  contains  pier, 
capitals,  doorways,  and  arcades;  the  examples 
of  the  capital  illustrating  the  variations  of  treat- 
ment of  this  feature  from  the  period  when  it 
still  retained  the  general  character  of  the  Norman 
style,  though  with  variations  in  detail,  to  that 
when,  as  in  the  last  example  given  in  the  book 
(from  Inner  Porch,  St.  MaryRedoliff),  the  detail, 
except  for  the  square  abacas  and  some  trifling 
peonliarities  of  the  impost  mouldings,  could  not 
be  termed  anything  but  Early  English. 

The  experimental  and  tentative  character 
which  belongs  to  the  work  of  this  period  is  illus- 
trated very  well  in  this  volume.  The  two 
capitals  in  Plate  I.,  from  Irthington  Churoh. 
present  side  by  side  a scalloped  capital,  with  a 
generally  Norman  aspect,  while  the  adjoining 
example  from  the  fame  chnrch  is  decorated  wifh 
a flnt  conventional  leaf,  repeated  with  great  re- 
gularity, a broad  and  a narrow  leaf  alternately, 
in  a style  quite  out  of  keeping  with  Gothic  feel, 
ing,  as  usually  defined.  Curiously  enough,  both 
these  capitals  are  left  unfinished  at  one  angle; 
at  least,  we  presume  the  drawings  show  them  as 
they  exist.  In  the  two  capitals  from  Canterbury 
(PI.  12,  13),  the  reminiscence  of  the  Classic 
acantbns-leaf  is  plainly  shown  ; in  one  case  this 
quasi-CIaesic  leaf  occurs  on  the  centre  or  main 
capital,  while  those  of  the  three-quarter  shafts 
adjoining  it  display  pure  Gothic  forms.  The 
occasional  tendency  to  experiment  with  a repeti- 
tion of  foliage  ornament,  the  same  leaf  repeated 
all  round  the  capital,  is  illustrated  in  examples 
from  Whaplode  and  Moreton,  which  are  among: 
ideas  tried  and  condemned,  for  they  never  appear 
in  full  Early  English  Gothic.  The  band  round 
the  shaft,  which  is  so  effective  a feature,  and  is 
always  at  the  same  time  so  judiciously  and 
sparingly  need  in  Early  English  work,  occurs  in 
profusion  in  the  doorway  of  Easton  Church  (PI.  18) , 


six  jamb-shafts,  in  a height  of  apparently  about 
8 ft.  The  character  and  effect  of  this  is  much 
more  like  that  of  modern  Gr>thic,  in  which 
there  is  such  a tendency  to  divide  the  larger 
lines  of  design  and  construction  into  sections  in 
this  kind  of  way,  and  it  is  curious  that  the 
progress  from  this  over-ose  of  the  band  to  the 
Early  English  use  of  it  is  the  reverse  of  what 
we  generally  find  in  architeoinre,  where  almost 
invariably  a feature  at  first  used  sparingly,  is 
afterwards  multiplied  and  exaggerated.  The 
doorway  from  Durham  Castle,  on  the  next  page, 
is  perbapsone  of  the  wildest  examples  extant  of 
the  variation  and  enrichment  of  the  oharaoteristio 
forms  of  ornament  which  originally  belong  to 
the  pure  Norman  style;  we  scarcely  know  our 
old  acquaintance,  the  zigzag,  again  under  such 
altered  conditions  and  oombinations  ; and  one 
order  of  the  arohivolt  mouldings  presents  the 
moat  extraordinary  appearance  in  a regular 
series  of  slight  projections  from  the  general 
plane,  round  which  projections  the  whole  of  the 
mouldings  are  worked,  as  if  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  working  mitres.  The  engraving  of 
part  of  the  triforium  arcade  from  the  north 
transept  of  Ripon  is  a very  fine  example  of 
some  of  the  best  features  of  this  formative  and 
suggestive  period  of  Gothio  nrobitectnre. 

The  lithographed  drawings  have  been  carefully 
shaded,  and  show  perfectly  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  show,  but  we  cannot  help  observing 
the  charge  in  stylo  and  manner  of  execution 
between  this  and  previous  numbers,  which,  we 
fear,  must  be  taken  as  indicating  that  the  author 
of  the  work,  who  adds  to  his  architectural  and 
arohroo’ogical  learning  the  repute  of  one  of  thi 
most  admirable  draughtsmen  of  architectural 
detail  living,  baa  been  prevented,  from  want  of 
time  or  otherwise,  from  giving  to  the  book  as 
ranch  of  bis  own  handiwork  or  his  own  personal 
influence  on  the  style  of  the  illustration  as  he 
has  given  to  former  works.  The  jllnatratinns 
are  qnito  adequate  to  their  purpose,  but  we  miss 
the  style  and  touch  which  used  to  oharacterise 
Mr.  Sharpe's  illustrations  ; the  shading  is  prime- 
times overdone  and  often  scratchy  io  execution, 
which  never  need  to  be  the  case ; and  we  feel 
compelled  to  call  the  author’s  attention  to  defects 
in  the  perspective  of  pome  of  the  details;  the 
base  of  the  pier  from  Fountains  (PI.  4),  for  in. 
stance,  which  is  very  burl,  and  some  other  un. 
satisfactory  details,  such  as  might  hardly  be 
noticed,  only  that  the  execution  of  the  illustra- 
tions to  Mr.  Sharpe's  previous  publications  has 
been  so  completely  a model  of  workmanship  that 
one  is  desirous  to  see  the  same  high  standard 
kept  up. 


CONCRETE  AS  A BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti. 
tute,  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Forster,  of  Duke-street,  Manohester-sqnare,  was 
elected  an  Associate. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  A.  Payne’s  paper,  ” On 
Concrete  as  a Building  Material,”  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Lapoelles  said  that  at  the  last  meeting 
Mr.  Whichoord  had  asked  him  whether  iron 
embedded  in  concrete  was  affected  by  heat.  In 
reply,  he  might  quote  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Allen,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  in  a 
fire  in  a warehouse  in  Finsbury,  everything 
e.xcept  the  concrete  lintels  gave  way.  In  each  of 
these  lintels  was  embedded  apiece  of  iron  3 in. 
by  i in.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  concrete  were  1 of  cement  to  6 of  breeze. 
The  lintels  were  formed  in  position  by  means  of 
a rough  boxing  of  wood.  Mr.  Blashill,  at  the 
previous  meeting,  had  spoken  of  the  deposition  of 
moisture  on  the  surface  of  concrete,  but  that  was 
a thing  impossible  on  concrete  properly  so-called. 
He  considered  that  concrete  had  a very  im- 
portant future  before  it,  and  with  this  material 
he  was  endeavouring  to  solve  the  great  cottage 
problem.  He  was  trying  to  produce  a cottage 
which  could  be  let  at  a moderate  rental,  and  that 
could  only  be  done  by  minimising  the  material 
or  by  devising  some  new  mode  of  construction. 
The  reduction  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  from 
9 in.  to  1 in.  or  in.  was,  he  was  persuaded,  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  He  hoped  to  succeed 

building  good  fou^'-rooraed  cottages  for  lOOL 
each,  and  if  so  it  would  be  a great  triumph  for 
concrete. 

Mr.  P.  Brannon,  C.E.,  said  that  in  1872  he  had 
addressed  himself  energetically  to  the  question, 
and  succeeding  in  producing  a material  which, . 


strain,  also  possessed  great  tensile  strength. 
Of  that  material  be  had  made  window-frames 
similar  to  the  one  exhibited  by  Mr,  La^cellea  at 
the  last  meeting.  He  (Mr.  Brannon)  had  demon- 
strated that  the  best  possible  fireproof  doors 
were  to  be  made  of  his  patent  stone-felt.  This 
material  had  been  used  in  rendering  fireproof 
that  portion  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
to  which  the  public  have  access,  and  Mr.  Penrnsp, 
the  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  had  satis- 
fied  himself  of  the  thorough  efficiency  of  the 
material  to  resist  fire.  This  was  the  material 
which  should  be  prescribed  by  the  Building  Act 
for  fireproof  doors.  Iron  doors  were  not  fireproof ; 
for  at  high  temperatures  they  would  melt,  and  at 
a low  temperature  they  would  twist  and  bend.  It 
was  a mistake  to  nee  qnartzoae  material  and  flint 
for  concrete,  for  suoh  materials  would  not  with, 
stand  heat. 

Mr.  Cates  said  he  had  been  with  Mr.  Brannon 
that  afternoon  to  see  the  onnorete  doors  fitted 
up  by  that  gentleman  at  the  King-street  picture- 
galleries.  They  were  six.panelled  doors,  and 
produced  a bard  metallic  ring  when  knocked. 
They  appeared  to  be  as  homogeneous  and  ns 
likely  to  resist  fire  as  Mr.  Brannon  had  stated, 
and  the  application  of  this  material  was  deserving 
of  the  fullest  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
profession,  because  it  must  be  admitted  that 
unless  in  the  most  expensive  form,  iron  doors 
were  exceedinglv  unsatisfactory,  regarded  as 
means  for  preventing  the  spread  of  fire. 

Mr.  Drake  said  he  was  glad  that  Mr.  Payne 
had  commenced  his  paper  with  the  nsstimptinn 
that  the  couatrnctive  value  of  concrete  was  fully 
recognised,  and  that,  he  had  sought  to  sues’est 
means  for  its  architsotural  treatment.  Prom 
this  aspect  of  the  subject  the  discussion  had 
somewhat  strayed.  He  believed  that  almost,  if 
not  quite,  all  the  instances  brought  forward  of 
the  failure  of  concrete  were  samples  of  the  old- 
fashioned  lime  concrete,  which  was  a snbjeot 
quite  apart  from  Portland  cement  concrete.  As 
to  shrinkage,  he  knew  of  no  instance  of  it  in  all 
his  experience.  He  knew  that  cracks  bad 
appeared  in  concrete,  but  these  were  the  result 
of  settlement  in  the  foundations,  and  were  not 
due  to  any  tendency  to  shrinkage  inherent  in 
the  material.  He  had  bnilt  as  many  as 
forty  cottages  in  a row,  with  a oontinnous 
frontage  of  15  ft.  or  16  ft.  per  cottage,  and  at 
other  times  he  had  bnilt  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty, 
five,  or  thirty,  of  such  cottages  in  a row;  bub 
had  never  known  a single  crook  to  occur.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Institute  it  seemed  to  be  laid 
down  as  a law  of  nature  that  concrete  must 
crack,  just  as  iron  would  expand  or  oontraot. 
Mr.  Payne  bad  suggested  iii  bis  poper  that,  in 
order  to  simplify  the  apparatus  used  in  concrete 
building  it  might  be  advisable  to  make  the  guid. 
ing  parts  or  standards  integral  porta  of  the 
finished  structure;  but  that  would  bo  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  exceedingly  costly.  Embedding 
iron  inside  the  concrete  was  qnite  another  matter, 
and  it  had  been  done  to  a considerable  extent, 
and  with  great  snccess,  by  Mr.  Matthew  Allen 
and  others.  It  bad  been  said,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  at  the  previous  meeting,  that  con- 
Crete  was  a material  which  would  give  ” scamp, 
ing”  builders  an  opportunity  for  exercising  their 
talents.  But  there  was  no  more  difficulty  in 
preventing  ” scampiog  ” in  concrete  than  in  any 
other  material.  The  quality  of  the  cement  and 
other  materials  specified  should  be  sternly  in- 
sisted upon.  As  a matter  of  fact  most  concrete 
buildings  were  constructed  by  professed  con- 
Crete  builders,  who  were  too  jealous  of  their  own 
reputation  to  use  bad  materials,  and  who  took 
the  precaution  of  having  a guarantee  with  all 
cement  supplied  to  them.  As  to  the  obapel  at 
Whitehaven,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Banks  as  ex. 
hibiting  cracks  owing  to  shrinkage,  from  in- 
quiries he  bad  made  he  was  satisfied  that  such 
cracks  were  due  to  the  unequal  settlement  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  Banks  maintained  that  the  cracks  were 
due  to  shrinkage,  and  not  to  settlement. 

Mr.  Tall  said  he  had  studied  the  subject 
of  concrete  building  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  Drake  as  to  cracks.  Mr. 
Goodwin  had  bnilt  nine  large  concrete  ware- 
houses in  London,  close  to  Blaokfriars  Bridge, 
and  there  was  not  a crack  to  be  seen  in  any  of 
them.  The  first  of  these  warehouses  was  erected 
under  a licence  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  who  specified  that  no  material  should  be 
used  which  would  not  pass  through  a 2-in.  mesli, 

Mr.  Tall,  however,  was  satisfied  that  by  “pack- 
ing” the  wall  with  larger  pieces  of  stone  the  • 
constmetion  was  stronger,  and  he  proceeded  to 
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cnrry  out  the  work  in  that  manner,  and  for  this 
he  was  eutnmoned  three  times  by  the  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works,  who  were  eventoally 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  was  right  in  stating 
that  the  work  which  was  ” packed  ” with  large 
pieces  of  stone  was  stronger  than  that  made 
with  small  pieces  of  material.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  materials,  he  considered  that  burnt 
ballast  was  one  of  the  best  possible  aggre- 
gates.  In  the  first  place  it  was  very  plentiful, 
and  was  stronger  than  gravel  ballast.  Next 
in  order  of  value  came  “clinkers”  from  fur- 
naces. The  harder  the  ballast  was  burnt  the 
better.  One  peculiarity  of  concrete  made  with 
this  material  was  that  a nail  could  be  driven  into 
it,  and  it  oonld  be  out  in  the  same  manner  as 
Portland  stone.  It  might  also  be  cast  in  any 
form.  Slag  was  also  a very  good  material  for 
concrete,  provided  tbab  it  contained  sufficient 
breeze.  He  had  made  a floor  of  this  material 
19  fc.  by  13  ft.,  withont  any  iron  joists.  This 
was  his  first  attempt  in  that  direction,  and  was 
very  successful,  and  he  next  made  a floor,  40  ft. 
by  16  ft.,  also  withont  iron.  It  was  in.  thick 
at  the  crown,  and  11  in.  thick  at  the  springing, 
flat  at  the  top.  To  the  floor  above  he  gave  a 
springing  of  18  in.,  but  built  9 in.  walls,  and 
6i  in.  cross-walls  upon  it,  and  it  still  stood  with- 
out oraok  or  blemish.  Some  people  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  seven  parts  of  ballast  to  one  of 
cement  was  amply  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  but  he  could  not  agree  with  them,  as 
the  proportions  would  vary  aocording  to  the 
treatment. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  remarked  that,  as  there 
was  still  a considerable  amount  of  doubt  as  to 
the  strength  of  concrete,  clerks  of  the  works 
should  be  scrupulously  exact  in  seeing  that  the 
terms  of  the  specifloation  were  complied  with. 
But  while  concrete  building  needed  considerable 
looking  after,  so  did  all  building. 

Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe  said  that  five  years  ago 
be  built  a terrace  of  model  dwellings  in  con- 
Crete,  consisting  of  seven  houses,  the  front  wall 
of  which  was  continnous.  The  materials  used 
were  six  of  burnt  ballast  to  one  of  Portland 
cement,  and  the  result  had  been  very  satisfac- 
tory.  The  buildings  were  pub  np  by  one  of  the 
concrete  patentees,  and  he  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  result.  He  had  lately  seen 
the  buildings,  and  they  appeared  to  be  quite  free 
from  cracks.  During  the  course  of  the  works  he 
had  made  several  experiments  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  material,  and  had  found  it  im- 
possible,  by  leaning  his  back  against  a wall,  to 
kick  a hole  through  a 2^-10.  partition-wall,  10  ft. 
long  and  6 ft.  high.  He  thought,  however,  that 
concrete  was  not  sufficiently  impervious  to  make 
a dry  house  unless  coated  with  plaster,  and  that 
being  the  case,  the  architectural  treatment  of 
concrete  involved  the  question  of  the  architeo- 
taral  treatment  of  plaster.  Whenever  plaster 
was  need  for  facing  concrete  walls,  it  should  be 
simply  treated  with  incised  lines  or  ornament, 
and  should  never  be  made  to  appear  like  stone. 
As  to  the  relative  cost  of  concrete  and  brick 
buildings,  he  had  sometimes  found,  on  inviting 
tenders,  that  instead  of  concrete  buildings  being 
ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  brick,  the  tenders 
were  ten  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those  sent  in  for 
ordinary  materials. 

Mr.  Dawson  pointed  out  that  the  concrete 
which  had  escaped  unharmed  in  the  fire  at  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow’s  buildings  was  made  of 
breeze,  a material  which  had  already  been  burnt, 
and  which  was  therefore  incapable  of  being 
burnt  again.  It  was  important,  therefore,  in 
using  concrete  in  buildings  where  firo  was  likely 
to  occur,  not  to  use  materials  which  would  be 
oaloioed  by  the  beat. 

Lord  Elcho  said  he  took  a very  groat  interest 
in  the  subject  of  concrete,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence  to  its  capabilities  for  oottage-building ; for 
cottages  built  with  the  ordinary  materials  cost 
from  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  more  at  the 
present  day  than  they  cost  a few  years  ago.  He 
had  personally  examined  and  tested  a concrete 
bridge  being  erected  by  Mr.  Brannon  over  the 
River  Axe,  Devonshire,  for  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan, 
and  bad  been  astonished  at  the  rehistance  it 
offered  to  the  impact  of  heavy  weights.  He  had 
also  examined  the  fireproof  concrete  doors  of  the 
King-street  Galleries,  and  they  were  apparently 
the  very  thing  required  for  our  national  picture- 
galleries  and  museums. 

Major  Seddon,  R.E.,  said  he  had  used  concrete 
very  largely  for  barrack-j,  both  for  walla,  floors, 
and  roofs,  and  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  its 
constructive  value.  From  his  experience  he  did 
not  think  that  contractors  were  desirous  of 
“ecamping”  concrete  work  5 they  weie  rather 


disposed  to  be  careful,  for  it  was  a material 
they  were  rather  shy  of  unless  they  were  pro- 
fessed  concrete  builders.  When  concrete  build- 
ings  erected  by  general  contractors  failed  it  was 
generally  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
material,  and  not  from  wilful  “scamping. 
Contractors  were  not  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
the  cement  being  fresh  burned.  He  had  made 
an  experimental  slab  14  ft.  6 in.  square  by  6 in. 
thick,  and  after  twonty-one  days’  setting,  it  bad 
been  supported  at  the  edges  on  brick  walls  and 
tested  by  eighty-four  men  marching,  “ doubling,’ 
and  “ doubling  out  of  time,”— a very  severe 
test,— over  it,  without  any  sign  of  failure  being 
visible.  This  same  block  or  slab  had  afterwards 
failed  with  10^  tons  of  dead  weight  placed 
upon  it  in  the  centre,  which,  by  mathematical 
calculation,  he  had  ascertained  to  be  about  one 
ton  more  than  the  live  load,  so  that  had  there 
been  twelve  more  men  engaged  in  the  test  the 
slab  would  probably  have  given  way  under  them. 

As  to  iron,  bo  preferred  to  use  it  outside  bis  con- 
Crete,  and  not  embedded  in  it,  for  it  was  irri. 
possible  to  tell  what  the  iron  was  doing  when  it 
was  hidden  from  view.  This  slab  was  com- 
posed of  one  of  Portland  cement  and  four  of 
brick  ballast,  gauged  to  a 1-in.  mesh,  and  kept 
well  watered  for  seven  days.  He  had  another 
slab  made,  6 in.  thick,  14  ft.  6 in.  long  by 
6 ft.  9 in.  broad.  This  slab  was  subjected  to 
the  marching  and  “doubling”  tests  of  lorty-five 
men,  which  did  not  affect  it ; it  was  then  loaded 
with  dead  weight  in  the  centre,  and  when  fifteen 
tons  was  upon  it,  or  3 cwt.  per  foot  super.,  it 
began  sensibly  to  bend.  With  thirty-two  tons 
npon  it,  or  6'53  owt.  per  foot  super.,  it 
cracked  slightly.  It  was  then  loaded  up  to 
42^  tons,  or  8'8  cwt.  per  foot  super,  but 
the  cracks  did  not  increase,  for  the  com- 
pressive strength  of  the  material  came  into 
play  at  this  point,  the  outside  edges  of  the  slab 
beingtilted  up'to  the  extent  ofj  in.  This  material 
made  a perfectly  impervious  roof.  Ho  could  not 
positively  affirm  that  concrete  bad  not  a slight  ■ 
tendency  to  shrink,  and  therefore  to  crack  ; such 
a condition  might  be  dependent  upon  some 
alteration  of  the  form  of  the  particles  conse- 
quent  on  crystallisation. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  seconded 
by  Mr.  ALtohison,  the  discussion  was  adjourned 
to  Monday,  the  29th  inst. 

NEW  SEWAGE  WORKS  AT  WIMBLEDON. 

For  some  time  past  a plot  of  land,  about  fifty 
acres  in  extent,  has  been  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion  by  the  Wimbledon  Local  Board,  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  and  otherwise  utilising 
the  sewage  within  the  parish,  and  the  works  are 
now  almost  completed,  and  will  shortly  bo  in 
operation.  The  sewage  works  are  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  railway,  lying  between 
Wimbledon  aod  the  Tooting  Cemetery,  and 
immediately  adjoining  the  ground  upon  which 
the  new  cemetery  for  Wimbledon  is  now  iu 
course  of  formation.  The  area  of  laud  which  is 
intended  to  receive  the  sewage  has  been  laid  out 
in  contour  beds,  each  bed  being  supplied  with  a 
separate  system  of  pipe-oarriers,  with  a regu- 
lating valve  to  regulate  an  exact  flow  to  such 
beds.  In  connexion  with  the  filtration  area,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  dealing  with  a large 
quantity  of  storm-water,  and  one  filter-bed  has 
been  constructed  upwards  of  an  acre  io  extent, 
and  composed  entirely  of  burnt-clay  ballast,  and 
thoroughly  underdrained.  This  filter-bed  will  be 
used  only  in  times  of  storms.  The  systern  of 
dealing  with  the  sewage  is  a combined  chemical 
and  intermittent  filtration  process,  which  is 
stated  to  be  one  entirely  new  and  novel.  ^ Under 
this  process  the  sewage  in  the  first  instance 
passes  through  chloride  of  maguesium  lime,  and 
after  five  honrs’  subsidence  the  water  is  con- 
veyed upon  the  land  along  the  pipe-carriers 
already  named.  On  a small  scale,  it  is  said  that 
this  system  of  dealiug  with  sewage  has  been  in 
daily  operation  for  the  last  five  years,  with  satis- 
factory  results,  the  consequence  being,  as  we  are 
informed,  that  many  towns  have  recently  adopted 
ir,  including  Edmonton,  Tottenham,  Tauntoo, 
Aldershott,  and  several  other  places.  The 
effluent  water  is  stated  to  have  been  frequently 
analysed  by  the  chemists  attached  to  the  Lea 
Conservancy,  and  other  chemists,  and  its  parity 
to  have  been  such  as  to  admit  of  its  free  entry 
into  any  running  stream  without  fear  of  pollution. 
Toe  author  or  inventor  of  the  process  is  Mr. 
W.  J.  Rowell,  the  surveyor  to  the  Wimbledon 
Local  Board,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
works  have  been  carried  out,  the  contractors 
' being  Messrs.  Neave  & Son. 
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The  engine-house  and  other  buildings  on  the 
works,  containing  the  machinery  for  dealing  with 
and  pumping  the  sewage,  are  neat  and  sub- 
stantial structures.  The  engine-house  forms  the 
central  portion  of  the  main  block,  and  is  ap- 
proached through  a lofty  Gothic  doorway,  the 
elevation  being  surmounted  by  a gable.  _ The 
boiler-house  and  tank-houae  are  on  each  side  of 
the  engine-house,  and  are  likewise  surmounted 
by  gables.  On  the  tight  and  left  of  the  central 
block  are  the  engineer’s  residence  and  that  of  the 
keeper  of  the  sewage  farm,  both  being  uniform 
in  their  external  appearance  with  the  first-named 
portions  of  the  buildings.  The  materials  used 
in  the  buildings  are  white  brick,  with  red  brick 
dressings  and  bands. 


THE  HEALTH  AND  SEWAGE  OP  TOWNS. 

CONFERENCE  AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

In  continuation  of  our  report  of  this  Con. 
ference,  to  which  we  devoted  considerable  space 
last  week,  we  may  say  that 

Mr.  Humphreys,  surveyor  to  the  Local  Sanitary 
Authority  at  Cheltenham,  stated  that  the  sewage 
of  the  town  did  not  contain  manufacturing 
refuse,  and  was  dealt  with  by  subsidence,  sepa- 
ration  of  sludge,  and  irrigation  on  grass  lands, 
the  sludge  being  mixed  with  ashes  and  sold  for 

manure.  There  were  about  10,000  water-closets 
in  use  and  the  sewers  had  an  average  fall  to  the 
outfall  of  about  8 ft.  to  the  mile.  The  expense 
of  the  works  was  about  18,0001.,  which  included 
the  purchase  of  the  land.  The  sludge,  when 
mixed  with  the  town’s  ashes,  sold  for  23.  per 
cubic  yard.  . ,,,  » 

Dr.  Wright,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Cheltenham,  said  that  since  the  works  had  been 
carried  out  there  bad  been  a marked  improve- 
ment  in  the  health  of  the  locality,  and  no 
nuisance  bad  been  caused  by  the  works. 

The  Cbairmnu  (Mr.  Sbansfeld.  M.P.)  said  that 
Cheltenham  afforded  perhaps  a rather  unusual 
example  of  the  success  of  the  water-carriage 
system,  the  water-closets  and  drain-pipes  withm 
the  houses,  as  well  as  the  drains  and  sewers  m 
the  streets,  being  under  the  control  of  the  town 
authorities.  It  further  appeared  that  the  annual 
loss  io  working  the  sewage  farm  of  130  acres 
was  only  1301 , while  the  loss  accruing  from 
the  sale  of  the  sludge  was  only  1001.  per  annum. 
This  gave  a total  loss  of  only  2301.,  which  was 
very  small  for  a town  of  40,000  inhabitants. 

In  reference  to  Dr.  Carpenter’s  paper  on  the 
Beddington  Sewage  Farm,  which  we  gave  m 
last  week’s  Builder,  , , 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  asked  whether  the 
sewage  of  Croydon  wasdelivered  “ fresh”  at  the 
outfall  ? ,-L 

Dr.  Carpenter  said  that  m theory  it  was  so, 
but  there  were  a great  many  badly-constructed 
sewers,  in  which  the  sewage  remained  until  it 
became  black  and  rotten.  In  reply  to  a further 
question,  he  said  that  the  effluent  water  passed 
off  the  farm  into  the  river  Wandle,  but  he  by  no 
means  considered  that  sewage  effluent  should  be 
regarded  as  fit  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  papers  on  Eton  and  Wrexham,  the  sub- 
stance  of  which  we  gave  last  week,  were  next 
considered.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
which  ensued, 

Colonel  Jones  expressed  his  unqualified  opinion 
that  sewage  irrigation  could  only  be  fairly  tested 
where  the  “separate”  system  was  in  vogue. 
Not  only  was  the  sewage  leas  diluted,  but  it  was 
a fixed  quantity  under  the  separate  system.  No 
farmer  would  care  to  irrigate  with  sewage  it  he 
were  compelled  to  put  onto  his  land  agreat  deal 
more  moisture  than  he  wanted, — storm- water,  la 
fact,  as  well  as  sewage. 

Tu  reference  to  Blackburn,  Mr.  Bryan,  sur- 
veyor, said  the  water-carried  sewage  of  the  town 
did  nob  contain  any  manufarturing  refuse  ; the 
solid  matter  was  retained  in  settling-tanks,  the 
effluent  water  being  used  for  irrigation.  There 
was  a sewage  farm  of  300  or  400  acres,  upon 
which  there  was  a loss  of  7001.  or  8001.  a year. 
In  answer  to  questions  by  Sir  Henry  Cole,  he 
admitted  that  this  loss  was  partly  due  to  the 
exorbitant  price  paid  for  the  land.  As  for 
sewer  ventilation,  charcoal  trays  had  been  used 
in  the  gratings,  bat  they  were  found  not  to 
answer.  The  gratings  were  much  better  letb 
open,  without  obstructions  of  any  kind,  so  as  to 
allow  of  a free  circulation  of  air  into  and  through 
the  sewers.  [The  same  opinion  was  expressed 
by  several  subsequent  speakers.] 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  an  interesting 
disoossiou  arose  as  to  whether  the  germs  of 
typhoid  could  pass  through  the  earth  s strata 
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from  one  polloted  well  or  spring  to  another. 
Mr.  Adam  Scott  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  a 
communication  in  Nature,  that  in  Switzerland 
the  typhoid  poison  had  passed  from  a well  which 
had  got  contaminated  to  another  well  a mile 
distant. 

Professor  Wanklyn  contended  that  snch  a 
thing  was  impossible,  and  that  the  simultaneous 
appearance  of  typhoid  in  the  two  villages  was 
due  to  less  occult  causes. 

Hr.  Hal),  borough  surveyor,  Canterbury, 
described  the  means  of  dealing  with  the  sewage 
of  Canterbury  by  means  of  precipitating  tanks 
and  filter-beds  of  gravel,  which  be  claimed  to 
have  been  fairly  successful  iu  preventing  the 
pollution  of  the  river.  It  was  objected  by  one  or 
two  speakers  that  the  filter-beds  at  Canterbury 
were  merely  “ screens,"  and  that  the  sewage  was 
not  sufficiently  purified  before  being  discharged 
into  the  river. 

ilr.  Mellias’a  paper  on  the  Coventry  Sewage 
Works  was  next  discussed.  In  answer  to  a 
question,  Mr.  MelHa  said  that  about  Is.  per  year 
per  annam  would  cover  the  cost  of  treating  the 
sewage  of  towns  in  the  manner  followed  at 
Coventry. 

Mr.  Lemon,  borough  surveyor  of  Sonthampton, 
remarked  that  it  was  stated  in  Mr.  Melliss’a 
paper  that  the  value  of  the  sludge  produced  at 
Coventry  was  worth  from  dOs.  to  45s.  per  ton. 
Was  that  the  sum  which  farmers  would  be  found 
to  give  for  it,  or  was  it  merely  a fancy  price  set 
upon  it  as  the  result  of  chemical  analysis  ? It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  value  of  sewage 
manure  was  generally  very  much  overstated  by 
chemists. 

Mr.  Mellis,  in  reply,  said  it  was  Dr.  Ycolcker’s 
value. 

The  second  day’s  proceedings  commenced  by 
a reference  to  Hertford.  Mr.  W.  Keith,  secretary 
to  the  Phosphate  Sewage  Company,  stated  that 
the  sewage  of  the  town  of  ffertford  had  been  con. 
tinually  treated  by  hia  company’s  process  for 
about  eighteen  mnrths,  and  the  condition  of 
producing  a good  tffiiient  water  had  been  so  far 
liilQlled  that  the  Corporation  had  officially  certi- 
fitd  to  tile  satisfactory  character  of  the  cfilaent 
water  discharged.  The  special  advantages  of 
the  process  were  the  production  of  water  of  the 
description  indicated,  and  of  a manure  the  sale 
of  which  went  far  towards  defraying  the  cost  of 
purification,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  actually 
covered  tho  cost. 

Mr.  Grindle,  engineer  to  the  Corporation  of 
Hertford,  stated  that  the  Phosphate  Sewage 
Company  had  agreed  to  treat  the  sewage  of  tho 
town  for  3001.  a year,  repaying  as  rental  1001. 
a year  for  the  use  of  the  works,  which  were  the 
property  of  the  Corporation. 

I Alderman  Tatham,  chairman  of  the  Streets 
and  Sewage  Committee,  Leeds,  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on 

Leeds  Sewage  Treatment 

Prior  to  the  year  1842,  no  general  system  of 
sewers  existed  in  Leeds  : what  drains  there  were 
being  mostly  old  and  inefficient,  having  been 
constructed  from  time  to  time  in  various  places, 
mostly  to  meet  the  necessities  or  convenience  of 
private  inhabitants  5 and  for  many  years  the 
River  Aire  and  its  tributaries  had  been  becoming 
more  and  more  polloted  from  the  increased  quan- 
tity which  they  received  of  fmcal  and  liquid 
matter  from  dwelling-houses,  and  of  refuse  from 
manufactories. 

At  this  time,  1842,  the  present  sewerage 
System  was  commenced,  replacing  old  and  in- 
efficient sewers  with  new  and  efficient,  or  pro- 
viding such  where  none  previously  existed.  The 
original  idea  was  to  collect  all  the  domestic 
sewage  into  one  culvert  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
borough,  and  there  manufacture  it  into  manure, 
and  realise  a large  profit.  The  former  part  of 
this  idt-a  has  been  carried  out,  and  the  most 
populous  parts  of  the  borough  sewered,  at  a cost 
of  280,0001.  ; but  instead  of  realising  the  con- 
templated profit,  the  sewage  was  allowed  to  pass 
away  into  the  River  Aire  at  Knostrop,  without 
any  attempt  at  purification  or  recovery  of  value 
therefrom. 

Other  towns  above  Leeds,  on  the  same  streams, 
pursued  the  same  plan  of  turning  their  sewage 
into  the  nearest  water-course,  the  consequence 
being  that  the  river  became  nothing  better  than 
an  open  sewer,  unfit  for  domestic  or  manu- 
facturing  purposes,  and  of  this  the  landowners 
and  others  below  naturally  complained. 

When  a proposal  was  made  to  extend  the 
drainage  of  Leeds  by  adding  another  district 


Leeds  combined,  and  on  November  18th,  1869, 
obtained  an  injunction  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  restraining  the  Corporation  from 
" cansiog  or  permitting  the  sewage  of  the 
borough  of  Leeds,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  flow 
or  pass  through  their  main  sewer,  or  any  other 
outfall,  into  the  river  Aire,  unless  and  until  the 
same  shall  be  sufficiently  purified  and  deodorised 
as  not  to  be  or  create  a nuisance,  or  become 
injuriona  to  the  pnblic  health,”  and  “to  be  a 
perpetual  injunction.” 

The  committee  of  the  Leeds  Corporation, 
having  charge  of  these  matters,  had  had  this 
question  under  their  anxious  consideration  for 
two  years  before  the  date  of  this  injunction, 
and  had  appointed  in  November,  1867,  a special 
committee  to  consider  the  whole  subject  and  to 
report. 

This  committee  accordingly  inspected  every 
feasible  plan  which  they  heard  was  in  operation 
at  any  place,  including  : — 

1.  Worksop. — Precipitation  by  lime  system. 

2.  Croydon. — Irrigation. 

3.  London. — A portion  irrigation  at  Lodge 
Farm,  Barking ; the  rest  pumped  into  the 
Thames. 

4.  Hertford. — Chloride  of  lime, 

5.  Rughy. — Irrigation. 

6.  Bradford. — Holden’s  process,  lignites,  olay, 
and  lime.  H.  A.  Bonnewell’s  patent. 

7.  Harrogate. — Irrigation. 

8.  Leicester. — Lime  process. 

9.  Birmingham. — Subsiding  tanks. 

10.  Coventry.  — Filtration  ; not  successful 
then  about  to  commouoe  irrigation. 

11.  Leamington. — A B C process. 

12.  Stroud. — Sulphated  cloy. 

This  refers  to  1869-70;  since  then,  some  of 
these  places  have  adopted  other  modes,  as, — 

Hertford. — Phosphate  sewage. 

Birmingham. — The  lime  process,  with  manu- 
facture  of  portion  of  the  sludge  into  cement  by 
General  Scott’s  process. 

Covmtry.- — Sulphate  of  alumina.  Dr.  Ander- 
son’s process. 

Bradford.  — Lima  and  filtration  through  coke. 

Subsoil  drainage  and  earth-closets  had  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  bub  were  dismissed 
as  not  likely  to  meet  their  requirements;  whilst 
for  irrigation,  the  sewage  would  have  to  be 
pumped  to  a considerable  height,  or  carried  about 
twenty. five  miles  towards  the  Humber  before 
sufficient  suitable  land  could  be  obtained.  The 
great  outlay  involved  by  either  of  these  pro- 
cesses  led  the  committee  unanimously  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  system  of  precipitation  was 
the  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Leeds.  Of  these, 
none  appeared  to  offer  the  same  advantages  as 
that  of  the  Native  Guano  Company,  known  as 
the  ABC  process,  and  although  the  report  of 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  of  the  4th 
of  July,  1870,  was  very  uiifavourable,  the  com- 
iniitee  at  that  time  knew  of  no  other  mode  which 
offered  auy  better  prospect  of  success, — the 
company  saying  they  could  purify  the  sewage, 
and  make  the  manure,  at  21.  per  ton,  whilst  the 
commissioners  valued  it  at  32a.  If  this  could  be 
realised,  the  committee  saw  that  the  cost  would 
in  a largo  degree  bo  covered,  and  they  looked, 
by  the  help  of  further  inventions  and  experience, 
to  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost,  still  keep  up  the 
value  of  the  manure,  and  effect  their  great 
primary  object,  the  purification  of  tho  sewage. 
These  expectations  have  been  more  than  realised  ; 
for  if  a market  can  be  found  for  the  manure  at 
even  20a.  per  ton,  the  total  cost  of  working  on 
this  system  will  be  covered. 

Eventually  an  agreement  was  made  with  the 
Native  Guano  Campany,  the  Corporation  under- 
taking to  erect  woiks  to  treat  2,000,001  gallons 
daily  as  an  experiment,  the  company  to  woik  the 
process  with  a stipulated  share  of  the  proceeds. 

This  was  done,  and  the  company  carried  on 
the  work  at  the  experimental  tank  for  a con. 
siderable  time.  The  effluent  water  produced 
was  watched  with  much  interest,  and  analysed 
by  Dr.  Frankland  and  others.  Dr.  Frankland's 
report  was  that  in  this  effluent  the  pollutiug 
power  was  “ only  slightly  beyond  tho  limits  pro- 
posed by  the  Rivera  Pollution  CommisBioners,” 
and  this  standard,  it  is  known,  is  very  high.  A 
fish  lived  and  thrived  in  the  effluent  above  three 
months,  whilst  another,  similarly  treated,  and 
placed  in  a glass  globe,  but  supplied  with  the 
town’s  water,  died  about  two  wetks  before,  thus 
proving  to  the  committee,  notwithstanding  the 
Commissioners’  report,  that  the  ABC  process 
would  suffice  for  the  parity  ing  of  the  Leeds 
sewage,  and  that  the  effluent  oould  be  no 


which  had  become  so  populous  as  to  require  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants  below  Leeds, 
further  drainage  facilities,  the  landowners  below  * After  our  experience  with  the  trial  '.auk,  th; 


committee  resolved,  whilst  not  binding  them* 
selves  to  the  A B C,  to  construct  works  sufficient 
to  deal  with  the  entire  flow  of  sewage  (now 
between  12,000,000  and  14,000,000  gallons  daily) 
by  precipitation,  such  works  being  adapted  for 
any  precipitation  process.  These  works  have 
been  constructed  at  a cost,  iucluding  25  acres  of 
land,  trial  works,  workmen’s  cottages,  &o.,  of 
about  60,0001. 

The  Native  Guano  Company  not  being  able,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  opposition  they  encountered 
(official,  professional,  and  otherwise),  to  sell 
their  manure,  on  which  their  success  depended, 
were  compelled  to  discontinue  working  the  pro- 
cess, and  terms  were  arranged  between  the 
company  and  the  Corporation,  annulling  the 
contract  between  them. 

The  establishment  of  the  value  of  the  native 
guano  being  of  vital  importance  to  the  com- 
pany, they  published  numerous  testimonials  as 
to  its  value,  but  these  failed  to  create  a demand. 
The  committee,  to  satisfy  themselves  as  far  as 
they  could  on  this  point,  made  trials  on  six  half- 
acre plots  in  various  dressings,  the  result  show- 
ing an  advantage  of  Qs.  Id.  on  the  produce  of 
hay  for  two  seasons,  on  the  plot,  in  favour  of  the 
native  guano  at  31.  10s.  per  ton,  the  value 
claimed  for  it  by  the  company,  over  Peruvian 
guauo  at  151.  per  ton,  whilst  the  quality  of  the 
hay  was  the  best  of  any,  though  calculated  all  at 
the  same  price.  (See  two  reports  herewith.) 

As  the  experimental  tanks,  &o.,  were  at 
liberty  daring  the  construction  of  the  permanent 
works,  the  committee  advertised,  inviting  any 
one  who  had  a better  system  to  propose  than  the 
A B C,  to  test  it  at  the  trial  tanks,  and  several 
respouded  to  the  request. 

Ist.  General  Scott — Purification  by  lime  and 
manufacture  of  sludge  into  cement. 

2nd.  Councillor  R.  W.  Muoie,  for  a friend  of 
his. 

3rd.  Silvester  Fulda — Glauber’s  salt. 

4tb.  Jackson  <t  Watson,  of  Great  Ayton. 

6th.  R.  Goodall  — Estimating  cost  of  laateriul, 
78.  Gd.pcr  million  gallons. 

6th.  W.  Praugc,  Liverpool  — Whitthread's 
process. 

Vth.  Phosphate  Sewage  Co. 

8ch.  Waterson&Co. 

9Lh.  Bailes  & Crowther,  Armley,  near  Leeds. 
lOtb.  John  Hanson,  Dewsbury. 

Of  the  2nd,  4th,  Gtb,  7tb,  and  8tb,  it  may  be  said 
the  plans  proposed  were  not  tested,  llie  pro- 
moters either  not  foreseeing  a successful  issue, 
or  not  being  witling  to  bear  the  cost  of  a trial ; 
and  of  the  others,  that  they  offered,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ooramiitee,  no  advantages  over  tho  ABC 
process. 

Ist.  General  Scott  did  not  propose  to  do  more 
than  convert  ihe  residuum  into  cement  without 
loss,  the  Corporation  bearing  all  the  cost  of 
purify  ing  the  sewage. 

3rd.  8.  Fulda's  effluent  was  nob  satisfactory, 
and  he  did  not  fully  reveal  his  process. 

5tb.  R.  Goodall  proposed  to  purify  the  sewage 
at  a cost  of  78.  6d.  per  million  gallons  for  ma- 
terial, but  it  proved  to  be  41.  6a.  6d.  on  the 
experimental  tanks,  but  reduced  to  538.  4d.  on 
the  large  works,  where  he  expeiimented  at  hia 
own  request  for  some  months.  The  Clarifying 
and  Utilisation  of  Sewage  Company,  Limited, 
now  represents  this  process. 

9t.h.  Bailes  and  Crowther’s  was  not  successful. 
10th.  Hanson’s  process  as  first  nsed  was  not 
successful  in  discharging  the  colour  when  the 
sewage  was  impregnated  with  dye-water,  but  by 
subsequent  experiments,  and  using  a fresh  in- 
gredient which  he  calls  hcomasite,  he  finds  he 
oan  purify  the  sewage,  at  a cost  for  about  twenty- 
two  tons  per  day  for  ingredients,  of  143.  6d.  per 
hour  for  the  total  daily  flow  of  12  to  14  million 
gallons,  being  about  29s.  per  million  gallons,  or 
171.  8s.  por  day,  cr  6,2001.  a year.  The  ABC 
being  about  tweuty.four  tons,  18s.  3jd.  por  hour, 
or_221.  Is.  per  day,  equal  to  8,0-181.  a year. 

Against  the  advantage  of  Hanson’s  reduced 
cost,  there  is  no  off-set  for  value  of  residuum,  no 
price  for  it  having  yet  been  established  ; tho  in- 
ventor claims  that  it  is  of  equal  or  greater  value 
than  the  native  guano. 

To  determine  the  value  of  the  native  guano  as 
far  as  possible  by  actual  experiments,  quantities 
varying  from  half  a ton  to  five  tons  were  given 
CO  agriculturists,  farmers,  market  gardeners,  and 
othera,  on  condition  that  reports  should  be  fur- 
nished to  the  committee  of  the  results  obtained 
in  each  case.  Sixty  of  such  reports  have  been 
received  up  to  this  time,  and  of  these  forty  are 
favourable,  having  been  tried  on  grass,  turnips, 
•ind  other  root  crops  and  garden  produce. 

The  values  given  vary  from  78.  to  SO3.  perton 
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only  nine  gi^s  money  estimate  j the  average 
appears  to  be  378.  per  too.  Twenty  were  uc- 
favourable  ; tried  on  grain,  grass,  turnips,  &c., 
bat  only  in  four  oases  on  garden  and  general 
produce  j the  estimated  value  is  from  nothing  to 
27b.  6d.  per  ton. 

From  these  returns  it  would  appear  that  the 
native  guano  is  beat  adapted  for  garden  produce. 
Many  of  the  farmers  remark  that  the  season  was 
unfavourable,  being  too  dry. 

The  position  in  which  we  stand  in  Leeds  at 
the  present  time  may  be  thus  summarised  : — 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  purifying  sewage  by 
precipitation,  so  as  to  render  it  admissible  into  a 
running  stream,  especially  one  like  the  river 
Aire,  below  Leeds,  without  causing  a nuisance, 
or  being  injorioas  to  public  health  ; but  this  is 
done  at  e cost.  Whether  or  not  this  cost  can  be 
covered,  or  a profit  made  by  the  sale  of  tbe  re- 
siduum, remains  to  be  seen.  The  best  prospect 
we  have  of  such  return  is  from  the  ABC  pro- 
cess. We  have  at  present  to  choose  between 
this  and  Hanson’s;  if  his  residuum  is  of  equal 
value  with  the  native  guano,  and  will  sell  as 
readily,  his  would  have  the  advantage  ; or,  if  the 
Native  Guano  Company  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  ingredients  and  working  to  that  of  Han- 
son’s, they  will  have  the  preference,  unless 
Hanson’s  residuum  sella  as  well  as  that  of  the 
native  guano  : but  if  both  can  be  reduced  to  the 
same  cost,  and  have  tbe  same  return  for  residuum, 
then  tbe  preference  will  be  for  that  producing 
the  beet  effluent,  and  if  these  bo  alike,  the  two 
prooessea  will  be  of  equal  merit. 

Although  this  may  be  taken  as  the  position 
with  us  to-day,  we  are  in  hopes  that  further  iu- 
ventiona  imd  discoveries  may  be  made,  and  that 
the  vexed  question  of  the  profitable  treatment  of 
towns’  sewage  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  receive 
a Buccesi-ful  solution. 

Mr.  Thompson  then  introduced  the  case  of 
Leicester,  with  regard  to  which  be  fcaid  that  the 
water-carriage  system  had  entailed  an  average 
cost  of  from  1,5001.  to  2,0001.  a year.  The 
system  had  been  in  operation  for  twenty. two 
years. 

Mr.  Rawllnaon,  C.B.,  chief  engineer-inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  was  introduced 
at  this  stage  of  the  meeting,  and  said  he  had 
been  lately  engaged  in  collecting  the  most  recent 
information  with  regard  to  the  different  modes 
of  dealing  with  sewage,  and  bis  preliminary 
report  was  then  before  tbe  Local  Government 
Board.  He  might  state,  broadly,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  question  of  dealing  with  sewage  had 
better,  at  the  oulset,  not  be  oonsidered  as  one  of 
profit  to  the  town,  but  as  one  of  getting  rid  of 
that  which  was  injurious  to  human  life  iu  the 
cheapest  and  most  effectual  manner.  Thera 
were  many  places,  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
for  instance,  where  irrigation  would  boimprac- 
tiuable,  for  two  reasone  : fii  stly,  tbe  difficulty  of 
obtaining  land,  and  secondly,  there  was  a great 
objection  to  depriving  the  district  of  its  water. 
The  manufacturing  towns  of  the  district  were 
thickly  studded  all  along  the  banks  of  tbe  rivers, 
and  it  was  a necessity  for  them  that  they  should 
have  water,  dirty  or  clean, — and  there  were 
many  manufacturing  purposes  for  which  dirty 
water  could  be  used,  although  clean  water  would 
be  preferable.  How  the  rivers  were  to  be 
cleansed  was  the  great  quesiion  which  had 
to  be  solved,  for  it  was  quite  clear  that  maua- 
facturing  industries  could  not  be  greatly  ex- 
tended  if  the  present  rate  of  pollution  went  on. 
The  pollution  was  due  to  various  causes,  and 
any  one  who  oared  to  read  the  reports  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners,  and  to  look  at 
the  deductions  which  might  be  drawn  from 
those  report?,  would  see  that  proper  regula- 
tions duly  carried  out  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  would  very  largely  reduce  the  present 
amount  of  pollution,  without  injury  to  the 
interests  of  manufacturers.  But  he  should 
tremble  for  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
country  if  rigid  ohemical  standards  of  purity 
were  to  be  set  up,  and  manufacturers  were  told 
to  produce  an  effluent  of  a particular  degree  of 
purity.  In  legislation,  nothing  more  injurious 
could  be  done  than  to  enact  a Jaw  which  could 
not  be  obeyed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  restric- 
tions might  be  very  stringent  if  they  were 
confined  to  certain  things.  Our  rivers  were 
much  abused,  for  instance,  by  the  casting  in  of 
solids,  and  this  practice  was  to  a great  extent 
responsible  for  the  disastrous  floods  with  which 
the  country  had  been  visited  of  late  years,  and 
entailing  iuimeuse  loss  of  property.  Reverting 
to  the  subject  of  sewage,  he  knew  of  no  mode  by 
which  a town  could  be  pecuniarily  beneflted  by 
dealing  with  ica  sewage,  not  even  iriigation,wben 


all  the  expenses  were  capitalised.  But  be 
thought  it  was  unquestionable  that  where  irriga- 
tion could  be  properly  carried  out  it  was  the  must 
economical  manner  of  dealing  with  sewage. 
The  alarm  manifested  by  residents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  sewage  farms  was  totally  groundless. 
Sewage  farms  need  not  be  swamps,  and  it  cer- 
tainly  was  not  true  that  their  produce  was 
unwholesome.  Where  land  could  not  be  had  for 
irrigation,  precipitation  would  be  the  cheapest 
and  beat  method  of  dealing  with  the  sewage; 
but  by  no  possible  process  5et  known  could 
a town  deal  wiih  its  sewage  at  a profit. 
Chemieta  might  declare  that  a particular 
sludge  or  deposit  was  worth  so  much  per  ton, 
chemically  speaking;  bub  its  worth  was  to  be 
measured  by  what  it  would  fetch  in  tbe  market. 
So  far  as  be  could  see  at  present,  towns  must  be 
content  to  clarify  their  sewage- water,  and  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  process. 

In  a subsequent  portion  of  the  proceedings, 
ilr.  Crookes,  F.C.3.,  spoke  on  the  chemical 
aspect  of  tbe  question.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Rawlinaon  in  deprecating  tbe  setting-up  of  an 
arbitrary  standard  C'f  purity  for  effluent  water. 
The  simple  teat  he  would  impose  would  be,  that 
everything  which  was  thrown  into  a river  should 
bo  better  than  the  river  at  the  point  where  it 
was  thrown  in.  By  this  means  the  rivers  would 
gradually  become  purified.  The  manufacturers 
and  others  up  the  stream  would,  of  course,  have 
to  work  to  a higher  standard  of  purity  than  those 
below,  and  iu  course  of  time  the  stream  would 
become  as  pure  below  ns  it  formei  ly  was  above. 

Mr.  R.  Brewer  spoke  of  what  bad  been  at- 
tempted at  Richmond  in  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  sewage,  aud  said  it  was  high  time  that  the 
Legislature  iuterposed  for  the  purpose  of  insist- 
iijg  on  some  geueral  scheme  being  carried  out  for 
all  the  parishes  in  tlio  Thames  Valley. 

Mr.  Adam  Scott  said  that,  in  view  of  the 
extent  to  which  typhoid  fever  had  prevailed  iu 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  an  open  and  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  tbe  question  of  “flashing”  could 
not  be  too  toon  undertaken. 

Sir  Henry  Cole  maintained  that  every  person 
who  intended  to  occupy  a house  should  insist 
upon  having  a certificate  assuring  him  that  the 
internal  drains  were  in  a proper  condition. 

The  Conference  was  brought  to  a olose  on 
Thursday,  tbe  11th  inst. 


REFORM  IN  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

TnEbcst  friends  of  the  Royal  Academy,  equally 
with  its  critics,  must  admit  that  thanks  aie  due 
to  Sir  Cliarlfes  Dilke  for  the  clear,  temperate,  and 
able  manner  iu  which  he  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  purls  of  the  constitution  of  the  Academy, 
and  wiblies  that  have  been  expressed  for  altera- 
tions and  improvements.  Further,  all  must 
desire  that  the  information  he  sought  to  obtain 
should  be  f<>rthwith  made  accessible.  What  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  moved  for  was,  that  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying 
that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  cause  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament  a copy  of  a late  report  on 
. the  tlireclioQ  of  the  fine  arts  iu  Frauce,  made  by 
M.  Edouard  Charton  to  the  French  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction;  and  also  praying  that  she 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  cause  her  repre- 
sentatives at  the  European  Courts  to  report  on 
tbe  present  attitude  of  the  State  towards  the 
tine  arts  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 

The  motion,  after  debate,  was  withdrawn,  but 
we  trnst  steps  will  be  taken  to  bring  it  forward 
again,  without  that  reference  to  the  Academy 
which  bir  Charles  very  usefully  made,  in  which 
case  the  Government  could  scarcely  refuse  com- 
pliance. As  to  the  changes  and  improvements 
which  may  be  recommended  to  the  Council  of 
the  Academy,  we  will  make  an  opportunity  to 
speak.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Asso- 
ciates is  in  progress,  but  this  step  will  be  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory  unless  the  number  of 
Academicians  be  also  made  larger. 


Proposed  Market  Hall  for  Holywell. — 
In  consequence  of  an  appUoatiou  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  made  by  the  Holywell  Local 
Board,  for  sanction  to  borrow  5,000J.  for  thopur. 
pose  of  erecting  a inaiket-hall,  Mr.  Robert 
Morgan,  C.E.,  baa  attended  at  the  offices  of  the 
Local  Board  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  subject. 
Several  members  of  the  Board  and  ratepayers 
attended  the  inquiry,  but  no  opposition  was 
raised. 


NEW  PUBLIC  HALLS. 

Staindrop. — Tbe  Soarth  Memorial  Hall  at 
Staindrop,  near  Darlington,  was  opened  on  tbe 
ISth  ult.  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P.  The  gentle- 
man whose  memory  is  perpetuated  by  the 
erection  of  this  memorial,  for  many  years 
occupied  tbe  position  of  bead  agent  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  on  whose  Raby  estate  the 
village  of  Staindrop  stands.  Tbe  building  has 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Roas  & 
Lamb,  of  Darlington.  It  is  a substantial  stoue 
erection,  and  comprises  a hall  57  ft.  in  length, 
32  ft.  iu  width,  and  23  ft.  in  height,  with  gallery, 
platform,  and  vestibule,  and  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating  about  400  persons.  The  ceiling  of  the 
hall  is  wagon-headed  in  shape,  and  formed  into 
panels  by  the  principal  roof  timbers,  which  are 
moulded  and  exposed  to  view.  There  is  a cloak, 
room,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  10  ft.  3 in. 
long  and  8 ft.  9 in.  wide.  Behind  the  ball  is 
placed  the  club-room  which  is  25  ft.  long,  12  ft. 

6 in.  wide,  and  11  ft.  9 in.  high,  available  as  a 
retiring-room  in  connexion  with  the  hull;  and 
above  that  is  the  reading-room  and  library  of 
similar  dimensions.  The  hall  will  be  used  for 
coDcerbs,  lectures,  social  gatherings,  Foresters’ 
anniversaries,  the  Freemasons’  Lodge,  &c. 

Tuebrook. — The  “ Derby  Hall,”  erected  by  the 
Conservatives  of  Tuebrook,  was  opened  on  the 
26th  ult.  It  has  been  built  from  plans  by  Mr. 
John  M'Pall,  foreman  to  Messrs.  R.  Barker  & 
Sans,  builders.  West  Derby.  The  builders  were 
Messrs.  R.  Barker  & Sons,  aud  their  tender 
amounted  to  1,750L  The  style  is  described  as 
“a  modernised  Doric.”  The  front  of  the  building 
in  West  Derby-road  is  in  white  Ruabon  bricks, 
with  redstone  dressings.  Tbe  ground-floor  con- 
siata  of  entrance-ball,  store-roome,  kitchen, 
and  rooms  which  are  especially  adapted  for  the 
requirements  of  Masonic  mtetings.  There  is 
also  on  this  floor  a front  room,  intended  in  the 
design  for  the  Conservative  Working  Men’s  As- 
sociation. Tbe  large  hall,  on  the  upper  floor,  is 
21  ft.  high,  75  fr.  iu  length,  and  over  SI  ft.  wide. 
At  the  end  of  the  hall,  over  the  principal  en- 
trance, there  is  a gallery  running  from  side  to 
side,  and  there  is  also  another  smaller  gallery  or 
balcony  at  the  other  end  over  the  platform. 

Cambenoell.  — The  Surrey  Masonic  Hall, 
Camberwell  New-road  (which  has  been  already 
described  in  the  Builder),  was  consecrated  to 
Masonry  in  July,  1875,  but  it  was  only  on  the 
18th  ult.  that  the  main  portion  of  the  building 
was  completed,  including  a hall  95  ft.  long,  40  ft. 
wide,  and  35  ft.  high,  in  which  great  gatherings 
of  the  Craft  can  at  all  times  take  place,  although 
when  not  so  engaged  it  can  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  Mr.  E.  Clark  is  the  architect,  ami 
Mr.  John  Oliver  the  builder. 

Ilorjield  {Bristol).  — At  a meeting  held  at 
HorfieUi,  on  the  27th  ult.,  to  consider  ihe  steps 
to  be  taken  for  the  erection  of  a public  hall 
within  the  parish,  Mr.  Kent  presented  the  report 
of  the  committee,  which  stated  the  original 
tender  for  the  proposed  hall  was  3,9991.  The 
committee  felt  great  difficulty  would  be  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  so  large  a sum,  and  con- 
sequently  they  had  modified  tbe  plane  and  ob- 
tained an  amended  tender,  which  amounted  to 
tbe  sum  of  2,4601.  The  original  size  of  the  hall 
would  not  be  interfered  with,  aud  there  would 
be  two  waiting-rooms,  24  ft.  by  24  ft.,  which,  at 
any  time,  could  be  thrown  into  oue.  The  portions 
of  the  original  scheme  which  the  committee  had 
decided  to  omit  were  the  shop  aud  dwelling- 
house,  together  with  tbe  suite  of  offices. 

Beading. — For  some  years  past  the  working 
population  of  the  east  end  of  the  town  of  Read- 
ing has  been  very  rapidly  iucreaeiug,  and,  till 
recently,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  a 
suitable  lecture-hall  or  reading-room.  A short 
time  ago,  however,  the  Victoria  Hall  Company 
was  formed,  with  a capital  of  3,0001.,  in  600 
shares  of  51.  each.  A site  baa  been  obtained 
opposite  Victoria-square,  aud  near  King’s-road, 
on  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  a hall  to  seat 
400  to  600  persons,  and  which  may  be  used  for 
concerts,  lectures,  &o.,  a large  club-room,  aud  a 
suite  of  class  or  committee  rooms,  and  a manager’s 
residence. 


Appointment  of  Inspector  of  Hnisances 
for  Warwick. — At  tbe  meeting  of  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Warwick  Union,  lield 
ou  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  Trepass  was  appointed 
inspector  of  nuisances.  Tbe  salary  is  2001.  per 
annum,  which  includes  travelling  espensts,  and 
the  appointment  is  for  three  years.  Tbe  inspector 
has  to  prepare  any  plans  which  the  Authority 
may  direct. 
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SOME  OLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIB 
STORIES. 

THE  HOUSE  IN  'WHICH  JOHN  SELDEN  WAS  BORN. 

We  go  back  to  the  year  1584.  Raleigh  had 
newly  discovered  Virginia  j the  Jesuits  were 
darkly  plotting  all  ovei*  Europe  to  restore 
England  to  Popery,  and  dethrone  “good  Queen 
Bess”;  Elizabeth  had  made  the  mere  presence 
of  Romish  priests  in  England  high  treason,  and 
the  concealing,  aiding,  or  abetting  of  them  felony. 

It  was  the  time  of  a sternly  paternal  govern- 
ment,  when  tbelaw  multiplied  crimes  with  wonder- 
fal  facility,  and  caused  felons  to  abound  in  the  land. 
Twelve  persons  assembling  to  discuss  politics  or 
religion,  with  a view  to  change,  thereby  became 
felons ; and  any  one  person  subscribing  to  any 
fnud  being  raised  for  such  political  or  religious 
purposes,  in  any  way,  became  a felon  too.  The 
wives,  sons,  or  daughters  of  men  who  assembled 
for  these  purposes  were  accounted  felons,  if  they 
voluntarily  sent  them  even  food.  It  was  felony 
if,  seeing  any  such  meeting,  you  failed  to  let  the 
proper  authorities  know  thereof . It  was  felony 
to  repeat  rumours  ntfeoting  the  reputations  of 
great  people,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  “ horrible 
false  messengers  of  prelates,  dukes,  earls,  and 
other  noble  personages,  or  great  officers  of 
State.”  to  say  nothing  of  “ her  Sovereign  Lady 
the  Queen.”  The  working-man’s  wages  were 
regulated  by  law,  and  it  was  felony  to  endeavour 
to  alter  or  refuse  to  accept  them.  The  law  regu- 
lated the  kind  of  clothing  he  was  to  wear,  and 
would  not  permit  his  employer  under  any  cir- 
cumstance to  gire  his  workmen  higher  wages 
than  were  allotted  them  by  law.  The  law  allowed 
no  labourer  to  move  from  one  locality  to  another 
without  a magistrate’s  permission  ; and  it 
punished  even  the  tailors  if  they  made  to  order 
“ guards,  welts,  or  great  ruffles,  upon  any 
coat,  doublet,  jerkin,  hosen,  or  any  other 
apparel  made  for  any  servant  at  husbandry,  day 
labourer,  journeyman,  or  ’prentice.”  The  law 
punished  those  who  did  not  attend  the  Esta- 
blished Church  regularly,  or  did  not  condnct 
themselves  with  the  strictest  propriety  when  in 
oburch,  and  in  many  other  ways  thrust  its  med- 
dlesome fingers  into  everybody’s  private  pie, 
until  it  became  hateful,  a pest  and  a nuisance, 
keeping  the  public  mind  in  a constant  state  of 
fretfulness,  uncertainty,  dread,  and  irritation, 
boding  ill  for  some  future  time,  which  was  even 
then  with  shaddering  dread  foreseen  and  warn, 
ingly  spoken  of, 

Mr.  Tyldsley,  of  Burnham,  in  a letter  pre- 
served in  the  Public  Record  Office,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  who  was  afterwards  Lord 
Burleigh,  says  : — “ I do  not  see  any  man  earnestly 
bent  to  put  the  laws  in  execution.  But  every 

man  letteth  them  slip  and  pass  forth And 

this  one  thing  be  you  most  sure  of,  that  as  much 
evil  as  can  be  invented  by  the  devilish  wit  of 
them  that  he  naught  is  spoken  and  murmured 
against  you  ” ; and  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  those 
who  attributed  these  vexatious  laws  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  all-powerfnl  Mr.  Secretary 
Cecil,  adding  “ I do  know  all  this  to  be  true,  for 
I do  hear  it  among  their  servants,  and  belike 
they  have  heard  it  from  their  masters  at  one 
time  or  another.  And  further,”  adds  he,  “ when 
1 was  last  at  London,  there  was  then  a business 
in  hand  touching  what  wages  watermen  should 
take,  going  from  one  place  to  another,  which 
thing  was  much  cried  out  upon.  And  they  said 
Mr.  Cecil  was  the  doer  of  all  that  matter  too  j 
therefore,  for  God’s  sake,  sir,  be  you  ware.” 

Mr.  Tyldsley  forcibly  illustrates  what  he  bad 
keenly  observed  beneath  the  seeming  surface  of 
prosperity  and  content,  despite  the  forcible  Bup- 
pression  of  public  opinion,  by  the  following 
story  : -- 

“ Four  days  have  not  yet  passed  since  one  of 
my  men  said  to  me,  putting  on  a bold  face  the 
while,  ‘ Sir,  would  to  God  je  would  not  meddle 
BO  much  as  ye  do,  nor  be  so  earnest,  for,’  said  he, 
‘ if  ye  heard  so  much  as  I do  hear,  ye  would 
marvel,  for  even  they  that  do  speak  you  most 
fairest,  and  flatter  you  to  your  face,  do  name  you 
behind  your  back,  to  be  a cruel  and  extreme 
man,  with  a great  deal  more  that  I shall  not 
rehearse.  And  they  eay,’  said  he,  ‘ that  all  these 
doings  ia  alongof  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil.’  ” 

Lastly,  Mr.  Tyldaley  prays  Cecil,  this  nominal 
Beor6ta2'y,  who  iu  seoi  et  was  all  but  a king,  to  bear 
with  his  over-boldness  in  mentioning  such  things, 
and  to  be  “ most  sure  that  he  bad  not  written  his 
letter  without  the  sorrow  of  bis  heart  and  the 
tears  of  his  eyes.” 

If  that  thoughtful,  observant,  far-seeing  man 
could  only  have  looked  forward  as  clearly  and 
surely  as  we  can  now  look  backward,  it  would 


indeed  have  deepened  the  sorrow  of  his  heart, 
embittered  the  tears  of  his  eyes,  made  ’him  far 
more  desperately  earnest  than  he  was  in  im- 
ploringly  warning  the  great  legislator  of  his  day 
against  “ cruel  and  extreme”  laws, — against  laws 
which  were  well  meaning  enough  in  their  inten- 
tioop,  but  fell  into  the  mistake  (not  altogether 
unknown  even  in  these  enlightened  days)  of  re- 
garding grown-up  men  and  women  as  if  they 
were  infants  in  the  nursery  unable  to  feed, 
clothe,  or  even  properly  amuse  themselves,  and 
prone  to  fall  if  left  to  run  alone. 

The  little  cloud  Tyldsley’s  letter  speaks  of, 
arising  in  the  deceitful  calm  of  those  prosperous 
times,  was  seen  by  the  old  bouse  of  our  present 
sketch  which  still  stands  at  Salvington,  in 
Sussex,  near  West  Tarring  and  Worthing,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  Lacies. 

Within  its  humble  walls  in  the  wintry  cold 
of  a December  night  or  day — the  sixteenth — 
in  the  said  year,  1584,  was  born  one  who  was  to 
witness  the  spreading  abroad  of  that  cloud  and 
the  bnrsting  forth  of  a terrible  storm  thus  brood- 
ing dark  and  silent  in  its  small  beginnings.  When 
the  whole  surface  of  the  land  was  to  be  converted 
into  one  vast  battle-field  deluged  with  blood,  and 
every  town  and  city  and  village  were  to  be  full 
of  ruined  homes,  helpless  widows,  starving 
orphans,  and  blighted  fortunes,  he,  in  the  strength 
of  a gigantic  intellect,  and  the  generous  self- 
devotion  of  a noble  nature,  was  to  aid  greatly  in 
preserving  this  desolated  country  from  utter  de- 
strnction.  To  earn  the  beart-felt  thanks  of  an 
admiring  posterity, — who  never  cared  to  ascer. 
tain  and  have  now  quite  forgotten  who  their 
benefactor’s  father  was. 

There  ia  a tradition  which  tells  us  that  this 
father  of  one  whom  no  less  a man  than  Grotius 
of  Delft  called  “ the  glory  of  England,”  in  other 
words,  John  Selden,wa0  a wandering  fiddler.  It 
may  have  been  so.  In  those  days  the  glory  of 
the  old  wandering  scholars  and  minstrels  had 
departed,  bnt  they  were  still  immensely  popular 
and  well  paid.  They  were  by  law  “ vagrom 
men,”  in  constant  terror  of  the  stocks  and  the 
whipping-post,  who  visited  alehouses  and  fairs, 
where,  to  mean,  common  people,  they  fiddled  and 
sang  songs  concerning  Clym  of  the  Cloogh,  Robin 
Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Randle,  Earl 
of  Chester,  “ Soarlook,  George-a-Green,  and 
Mutch  the  Miller’s  Son,”  or  matters  more 
pregnant  with  current  interest  and  dangerous. 
They  were,  apart  from  the  law,  “roaring  boys  ” 
who  brought  news  when  news  was  scarce,  and 
whispered  secret  stories  of  evil  doings  in  high 
places,  and  were  much  praised,  petted,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  populace  generally.  Even  the 
great  secretary  Cecil  sometimes  patronised  them, 
and  one  Mat  Nash, — great  in  a famous  ballad 
called  “ Hunt’s  Up,” — he  rewarded  so  liberally 
that  the  wanderer  was  enabled  to  settle  down  in 
a house  of  bis  own,  a retired  and  comparatively 
prosperous  gentleman,  with  no  more  fear  of  the 
Bconrge  than  Shakspeare  then  bad.  This  Mat 
Nash  was  once  imprisoned  with  another  of  his 
tribe,  Delone,  a bold  vagrant  who  had  impiously 
dared  to  compose  a song  reflecting  in  a time  of 
famine  upon  the  Queen’s  Government  and  laws, 
which  Nash  as  wickedly  had  dared  to  sing. 
Delone  boldly  defied  the  lion  even  in  bis  den, 
and  probably  suffered  fearfully  in  purse  and 
person,  but  Nash  was  penitent,  and,  aided  by 
Cecil,  escaped  with  a reprimand. 

These  wandering  fiddlers  were  men  of  no 
small  consequence.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  we 
find  some  of  them  were  prosecuted  for  singing 
songs  reflecting  on  the  unpopnlar  Duke  of 
Buckingham, — he  who  employed  English  ships 
against  the  hapless  Huguenots,  and  was  proud 
ot  his  actions  when  he  ruined  a friend  or  seduced 
a woman.  The  judges  dared  not  read  the  ballads 
in  court  “ lest  the  scandals  should  spread”;  but 
they  had  copies  made  for  every  lord  and  judge 
who  was  present,  and  the  Attorney-general, 
instead  of  reading  the  obnoxious  verses  aloud, 
merely  repeated  the  first  and  final  lines  of  each 
to  identify  them,  banding  his  copy  after  doing 
80  to  the  fiddlers  at  the  bar  that  they  might  also 
identify  them.  The  fiddlers  were  fined  2001.,  and, 
in  addition,  were  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory, 
and  to  be  afterwards  whipped.  So  singularly 
covert  and  unsatisfactory  a way  of  conduotiog  a 
pnblic  trial  created  general  discontent  amongst  the 
people,  and  was  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of 
a patriotic  lawyer  like  John  Selden,  who,  if  he 
were  indeed  the  son  of  a fiddler,  doubtless  took 
special  interest  in  and  long  preserved  in  memory 
a law  case  so  singular  and  significant  as  that  of 
“ The  Fiddlers  of  Staines.” 

John  Selden  was  five  years  old  when  the  great 
Spanish  invasion  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 


“ Invincible  Armada.”  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  the  West-street  Grammar  School,  ia  the 
ancient  Saxon  town  of  Chichester,  where  he  saw 
Bishop  Seffrid’s  fine  cathedral,  and  probably 
heard  many  stories  of  its  distingnished  bishops; 
of  Warebam  and  the  great  Charter  King  John 
signed  at  Runnymede  ; of  Reginald  Pecocke,  the 
early  Welsh  reformer;  of  the  renowned  states- 
men, Moleyns  and  Arundel ; of  Patrick,  the  com. 
mentator  ; Maltby,  theoritio  ; and  others  famous 
for  learning,  patriotism,  or  piety.  Chichester, 
then  famous  for  its  malt  aud  its  needles,  was 
rich  in  stories  of  natives  who  had  done  bravely 
or  wisely,  or  suffered  heroically  for  their  creed 
or  country ; and  Selden  wandering  as  a boy  under 
the  lofty  elm-trees  which  then  stood  in  rows 
within  its  old  stone  walls,  and  overshadowed 
nearly  the  whole  place,  probably  meditated  on 
these  things,  which  may  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  bent  of  bis  mind  and  the  formation  of 
his  character.  A flonrisbing  and  ancient  city, 
famous  in  trade,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
fruitful  and  opulent  country,  sheltered  on  the 
north  by  a long  ridge  of  adjoining  hills,  with  the 
English  Channel  on  its  south  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  the  distance,  Chichester  was  a pleasant, 
picturesque,  healthy,  and  deeply  interesting 
place  to  live  in,  and  it  must  have  been  with  deep 
feelings  of  regret  that  any  one  with  Selden'a 
tastes  and  feelings  quitted  such  a locality  as  he 
did  to  complete  his  education  and  prepare  to 
study  law  at  Oxford. 

It  is  said  that  he  went  to  Hart  Hall,  then  an 
ancient  hostel,  afterwards  known  as  Hartford  and 
Hertford, — which  was  not  converted  into  a col- 
lege until  September,  1740, — and  became  a 
scholar  of  the  university.  There,  as  at  Chichester, 
be  must  have  heard  much  in  praise  of  Bishop 
Pecocke,  in  ‘connexion  with  one  Vincent  Clement, 
whom  Anthony  k Wood  calls  “an  insolent  doctor 
of  Oxford,”  and  whom  the  learned  doctors  and 
students  of  the  Mendicant  order  (chiefly  found 
in  Oxford)  abused  far  and  wide  as  a pestilent, 
devilish  heretic  and  pagan.  But  times  had 
changed  since  then,  and  Selden  heard  Pecocke 
lauded  even  there,  where  a grand  procession 
of  the  whole  university,  with  the  chancellor 
(Thomas  Chandler)  to  head  it,  had  witnessed  the 
burning  of  Bishop  Pecocke'a  books  at  Qjatrevois. 

Learning  was  not  yet  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
the  university  scholars  with  whom  Seldeu 
found  companions,  friends,  and  associates,  were 
mostly  so  poor  that,  like  homeless  vagrants, 
wandering  fiddlers,  pedlars,  and  such  like  per- 
Bonages,  they  were  glad  to  receive  the  usual 
licence  to  go  about  begging  for  food.  We  read 
how  they  wandered  out  in  threes  and  fours, 
singing  doleful  appeals  to  the  charitable  iu 
much  the  same  way  as  frozen-out  gardeners  now 
sing,  and  others  who  are  “all  the  way  from 
Manchester”  and  “ have  got  no  work  to  do-o-o.” 
It  was  with  reference  to  this  their  well-known 
and  ancient  custom,  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  ex- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said  to  his  childi  en, 
when  poverty  stared  him  in  the  face,  if  New 
Ion  failed  to  shelter  them,  “then,”  said  he,  “ we 
will  next  year  descend  to  Oxford  fare,  where- 
with many  great,  learned,  and  ancient  fathers 
be  continually  conversant,  wliioh  if  our  power 
stretch  not  to  maintain  neither,  then  may  wo, 
like  poor  scholars  of  Oxford,  go  a-begging  with 
our  bags  aud  wallets,  aud  sing  ‘ Salve  Regina  ! ’ 
at  rich  men’s  doors.” 

Selden,  probably,  often  went  a begging  with 
the  rest,  and  doubtless  be  also  took  part  of  one 
kind  or  another  with  the  turbulent  riots  and 
quarrels  betweeu  the  students  of  medicine  and 
those  of  law  which  often  led  to  bloodshed,  and 
affrighted  the  city  from  its  propriety.  These 
were  old  enemies  in  the  nniveraity,  and  fought 
bitterly,  as  did  also  the  sonthern  with  the 
northern  scholars,  in  one  of  which  contests  the 
principal  of  Hart  Hall’s  predecessor  bad  lost  his 
life.  The  beggars,  indeed,  were  rather  given  to 
fighting  as  an  exciting  amusement,  and  pretexts 
or  excuses  for  it  were,  therefore,  easily  dis- 
covered.  Selden  left  Oxford  early  in  the  seven, 
teenth  century,  and  came  to  London,  living  in 
chambers  belonging  to  Clifford’s  Inn,  from 
whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Temple.  He  was  a devoted  and  most  hard- 
working  student.  In  1610  he  pablished  his 
“Jani  Anglorum  Facies  Altera,”  and  in  1612 
appeared  the  reenld  of  his  friendship  with 
Shakepeare’s  friend,  I'lichael  Drayton,  in  the 
shape  of  notes  and  illustrations  on  the  first 
eighteen  songs  of  the  “ Polyolbion.”  In  the 
following  year  his  verses  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English  upon  Brown’s  “ Britannia’s  Pastorals” 
appeared,  aud  won  him  a place  in  Sir  John 
Suckling’s  “ Session  of  the  Poets.”  In  1614  his 
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‘Titles  of  Honour”  appeared,  whicK  Bishop  i told.  He,  in  common  with  his  brethren  in  mis- , staying  in  London  and  sitting  in  ParliaTnent  after 

Nicholson,  as  we  may  suggest  to  our  present  1 fortune,  were  men.  They  refused,  and  were  ; the  rebellion  had  broken  out.  He  strov^  to 
work  which  ! recommitted  to  prison,  there  to  remain  durinj 


Prime  ilinister,  describes  as 


“ought  to  be  first  perused,  for  the  gaining  a their  monarch’s  pleasure. 


Bub  we  cannot  follow  incidents  marking  the 
career  of  a man  whose  memory  this  old  house 
helps  to  freshen  and  preserve.  Space  forbids, 
although  it  is  good  to  think  of  such  men  and 
what  they  did  for  us;  to  remember,  especially 
in  the  face  of  any  unconstitutional  doings,  that 
what  they  suffered  and  fought  for  it  is  our  duty 
to  guard  jealously,  uphold  fearlessly,  and  hand 
down  to  our  children,  if  not  improved,  un- 
deteriorated. 

In  the  wild,  turbulent,  whirlwind  times  of 
strife  and  civil  war  which  followed  when 
fanatical  zoal  degenerated  into  unreasoning 


general  notion  of  the  distinotion  of  a degree 
from  an  emperor  down  to  a country  gentle- 
man.” In  1616  he  published  “ Notes  on 
Fortosoue's  ‘ De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliro,” 
and  so  year  after  year  he  went  on  producing 
great  literary  works  until  his  “ History  of 
Tithes  "ronsed  the  anger  of  the  clergy,  through 
them  that  of  King  James  I.,  and  so  brought  him 
before  the  Privy  Council.  This  oconrred  in  the 
year  which  saw  Sir  Francis  Bacon  made  Lord 
Chancellor,  great  religions  troubles  arising  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  publication  of  that 
famous  royal  Book  of  Sports,  whence  also  troubles 
arose.  It  was  the  year, 
moreover,  in  which  a 
barrister  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Mr.  Williams, 
was  cruelly  done  to 
death  at  Cfaaring-cross, 
for  writing  a book  which 
gave  the  King  offence. 

Selden — a yoong  man 
on  the  threshold  of  life 
— consented  to  express 
sorrow  for  theoffeccehe 
had  given  to  the  clergy, 
but  he  refused  to  with- 
draw any  of  bis  charges 
against  them.  He  still 
held  that  they  were 
ignorant,  lazy,  and  had 
no  bettor  titles  to  re- 
spect and  reverence 
than  those  they  derived 
from  their  beards,  their 
titles,  and  their  cos- 
tumes. 

The  third  Parliament 
of  King  James  was  that 
which  originated  parties 
of  Court  and  Chancery, 
and  first  licensed  public- 
houses.  Itwaa  asternly 
severe  one,  determined 
tovindicate  theraajesty 
of  law.  It  convicted 
even  the  great  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  Vis. 
count  of  St.  Alban’s,  of 
accepting  bribes  from 
suitors  in  his  own  court, 
and  it  condemned  him 
to  pay  a fine  of  40,0001. ; 

to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king’s  pleasure;  to 
be  incapable  of  holding  any  office,  or  of  sitting  in 
Parliament ; and  never  to  come  within  the  verge 
of  the  Coort.  This  was  alarming  in  many  quar- 
ters wherein  official  corruption  was  destroying 
all  regard  or  hope  for  honesty  and  justice. 

Selden,  although  not  a member  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, had  been  sent  for  to  advise  and  consult 
with  it,  and  bis  counsel  had  much  to  do  with  the 
striking  of  so  terrible  a blow.  The  king  resolved 
to  check  SQch  doings.  War  commenced.  Dis- 
pleased with  the  justice-loving,  law-upholding 
M.P.s,  who  claimed  liberty  of  speech  as  their 
undoubted  right,  James  accuted  several  of  them, 
ou  mere  suspicion,  of  opposing  the  royal  mea- 
sures. They  were  sent  to  prison  : some  to  the 
Tower,  some  to  the  Fleet,  and  with  them  Mr. 

Selden.  But  the  king,  some  few  weeks  after, 
thought  it  wise  to  release  them.  Then,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Reformation,  Lords  and  Com. 
mons  united  to  oppose  the  royal  will,  which,  says 
Hallam,  “must  be  reckoned  an  evident  sign  of 
the  change  that  was  at  work  in  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  and  by  which  no  rank  could  be  wholly 
unaffected.  . . . The  straggle  which  was  to  be 

fought  out  in  the  battle-field,  twenty  years.  ^ . 

afterwards,  had  already  began  . . . ; it  was  a : fore  we  know  so  littleabout  John  Selden’s  private 
contest  for  first  principles,— whether  England  life,  and  apart  from  the  “Table-talk”  of  his 
should  be  a constitutional  monarchy  or  a grateful  amanuensis,  so  little  of  his  private 


excuse  it  on  the  ground  that  even  the  best  men 
have  infirmities,  and  John  Selden’s  were  fear  and 
love  of  safety  (!) — fanlta  which  he  fondly  but 
foolishly  argued  “ were  weighed  down  with 
wonderful  and  prodigious  abilities  and  excellences 
in  the  other  scale.”  Another  Hyde,  Edward  the 
great  Lord  Clarendon,  spoke  of  bis  old  foe  with 
enthusiastic  admiration,  noting  his  learning  as 
“ sLupendons,”  and  saying  of  his  charaoer  that 
it  was  one  which  it  was  impossible  to  flatter, 
confessing  that  to  “ transmit  any  expression 
equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue”  was  au  im- 
possibility. 

Bnt  we  really  mustconclude.  The  reader  will 
ere  this  have  observed  that  our  subjects  are  apt 
to  run  away  with  ua. 
We  go  back  to  Sal- 
vington  for  another 
parting  glance  at  the 
old  house.  There  is 
no  record  of  Selden’s 
having  re  - visited  it 
after  going  to  Oxford 
in  1598.  The  front  of 
the  house  has  been 
rebuilt,  but  the  gable 
end  towards  the  road 
through  the  village  is 
still  as  it  was  when  the 
fiddler’s  son  first  saw 
it,  and  is  a fair  speci. 
men  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The 
lower  room  is  one  of 
goodly  size,  bnt  very 
low,  and  over  its  door- 
way is  a famous  lintel- 
stone  on  which  appears 
a Latin  distich,  said  to 
have  teen  composed 
and  carved  by  Selden 
when  he  was  ten 
years  of  age.  It  runs 
thus : — 

“ Gralus,  honette,  mihi,  non 
elanJiir  inUo  leJebis, 
Fur  abeas,  non  lumPacta 
tolula  tibi." 

Selden  loved  liberty, 
his  country,  art,  and 
nature,  and  it  was  said 
of  one  of  his  works, 
written  in  explanation 
of  the  Arundelian 

savageness  and  cruelty,  John  Selden  became  marbles:  “Should  mankind  refuse  the  praise 
wonderfully  conspicuous.  He  was  almost  the  due  to  Selden  the  stones  would  speak  for  him.” 
only  man  whoso  passions  were  under  the  control  I He  died  on  the  30th  of  November,  1654, 
of  his  reason.  Both  his  friends  and  his  foes  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  seventieth 
admitted  this.  He  fought  for  the  right  nnmixed 
with  wrong,  and  denounced  the  latter,  however 
intimately  it  was  associated  with  the  former. 

With  him  wrong  was  wrong,  although  right  had 
part  with  it,  and  he  upheld  the  latter,  prudently 
or  imprudently,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged 
with  snpporting  the  former.  Some  thought  he 
wavered  ; many  accused  him  of  half-heartedness 
and  cowardice,  charges  which  are  revived  against 
him  to  this  hour.  They  were  wrong  ; he  merely 
loved  justice  for  good’s  sake  and  God’s;  fearless 
of  persecution  and  misrepresentation,  he  strove 
with  dignity  and  calmness,  firm,  resolute,  and 
brave,  to  support  the  right,  independent  of  party 
and  wherever  he  found  it. 

Calmly  dispassionate,  even  where  his  feelings 
were  most  strongly  worked  upon,  the  intellect 
and  science  of  the  scholar,  and  the  love  of  law 
for  right’s  dear  sake,  always  preserved  him  pure 
from  the  excesses  of  his  friends.  Hence  they 
regarded  him  suspiciously,  hence  he  failed  as  a 
man  to  secure  their  thorough  sympathies.  There 


The  Birthplace  of  Selden,  Salvinyton,  Sussex, 


despotism. 

From  this  time  we  find  Mr.  Selden  vigorously 


character. 

Yet  Selden  had  manyintimate  personalfriends. 


opposing  the  royal  aims  at  despotic  government,  of  which  Camden,  Spelraen,  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
determined  that  no  tax  should  be  levied  but  by  Drayton,  and  rare  Ben  Jonson,  who  called  him 
consent  of  Parliament,  no  man  imprisoned  but  | “ the  monarch  of  letters,”  were  some,  together 
by  legal  process,  &c.  In  March,  1629,  when ' with  Butler,  the  author  of  “ Hudibras,”  and 
Charles  I.  reigned,  he  was  again  sent  to  prison.  ■ many  other  men,  the  moat  learned  and  lofty  of 
The  Parliament  of  which  Selden  was  a member  their  age.  Amongst  even  these  many 
was  dissolved  by  the  king,  who  issued  a procla- 
mation,  wherein  he  declared  that  be  should 
account  it  presumption  in  any  who  dared  to  pre- 
scribe to  their  king  the  time  for  calling  another. 

Selden  was  offered  his  release  on  bail  if  he  would 
repent  of  his  “ nndutiful  ” conduct  and  promise 
to  be  a good  child,  and  do  in  future  as  he  V7a8 


puzzled  to  account  for  his  impartiality.  The 
celebrated  Oriental  scholar, Thomas  Hyde,  used  to 
say  that  he  valued  nothing  higher  than  the  friend 


PULPIT,  ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH,  SEYMOUR. 

STREET,  EUSTON-SQUARE, 

This  pulpit  is  executed  in  Caeo  stone,  with 
polished  Devonshire  marble  shafts  at  the  angles, 
and  the  shaft  of  the  lower  portion  is  of  polished 
Cumberland  alabaster.  The  niches  are  filled  in 
with  figures  executed  in  Derbyshire  alabaster, 
the  centre  contains  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  ou  either  side  the  four 
Evangelists.  The  stairs  are  of  oak,  with  metal- 
work by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis.  The  pulpit 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Underwood,  sculptor,  of 
Camdeu-town  ; and  the  architect  was  Mr.  James 
K.  Colling. 

The  church  has  also  been  fitted  np  with  new 
open  benches  in  pitch  pine,  a reading-desk  of 
oak,  and  a reredos  in  Caen  stone  with  marble 
inlay.  The  walls  also  have  been  decorated  by 
painting;  two  of  the  side  windows  have  been 
altered,  and  qnatrefoil  tracery  added  in  the 
heads,  aud  the  windows  filled  in  with  tinted 
glass  in  Geometrical  patterns.  These  are', intended 
to  be  continued  thronghout  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary funds  can  be  obtained. 


New  Police  Courts  at  Leigh.~The  new 
police-courts  for  the  Leigh  petty  sessional  divi- 
sion of  the  county  were  used  for  the  first  time 
on  the  Ist  instant.  The  buildings,  which  are 
situate  in  Church-street,  include  a residence  for 
the  saperintendent  of  police  for  the  Warrington 


ship  of  Mr.  Selden,  which  he  was  proud  to  admit  division  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  have 
he  had  enjoyed  even  from  his  younger  days,  and  I cost  5,0001.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  F.  & 
that  his,  Selden's,  sooiety  was  always  a delight  | G.  Holmes,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  contractors 
to  him.  But  he  condemns,  as  “ wickedness,”  bis  ! Messrs.  Boardman,  of  Leigh. 
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INTBPJOE  OP  THE  PROPOSED  CHURCH  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART,  MONTMARTRE,  PARIS  : LOOKING 
TOWARDS  THE  SANCTUARY, 


-Designed  by  M.  Abadie,  Architect. 
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the  GREiT  DOLWILTM  CROMLECH. 

During  tbe  Carmarthen  meeting  of  the 
C vtiibriun  Archmjlogica!  Aasociation,  a visit  was 
paid  to  Llanboidy,  to  inspect  the  magnificent 
cromlech  here  illustrated.  Till  now  no  view  of 
this  grand  prehistoric  structure  has  been  pub- 
lished that  in  any  way  does  justice  to  the 
grandeur  of  its  aspect.  A very  small  cut  is  given 
in  “ The  Families  of  Wales,”  and  it  is  also  illus- 
trated iu  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  “Archseo- 
logia  Carabrensis,”  but  to  a small  scale,  and  not 
from  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  us.  Although 
Dolwilym  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  inte 
resting  cromlechs  in  Wales,  yet,  strange  to  say, 
it  is  one  of  the  least  known,  and,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  nothing  has  been  written  of  any 
moment  regarding  it,  further  than  what  has 
been  given  by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  in  his 
paper  “ On  South  Wales  Cromleobs,”  in  the 
“Archmologia  Cambrenais.”  Our  illustration  is 
positively  exact,  and  is  a precise  reproduction  by 
Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith,  from  a careful 
camern.lncida  drawing  made  last  autumn.  The 
Dolwilym  Cromlech  stands  on  a steep  side  of  the 
bank  of  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  of  the  river  Taf, 
on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Protheroe,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  parish  of  Llanboidy,  iu  Car- 
marthenshire. Originally  it  consisted  of  five,  or 
rather  sir,  stones,  although  only  four  now  remain. 
The  fifth,  missing,  would,  if  present,  fill  up  the 
void  at  the  south-west  angle  in  front  of  the 
picture  j and  in  all  probability,  says  Mr.  Barnwell, 
there  was  a second  small  stone  at  the  eastern 
end,  as  the  one  now  there  could  not,  from  its 
shortness,  have  closed  that  entrance.  The  tallest 
upright  stone  is  4 ft.  4in.  high,  and  the  gigantic 
cap.stone  measures  11  ft,  0 iu.  by  8 ft.  10  in. 
The  inner  sides  of  tho  upright  stones  are  smooth 
and  regular,  while  the  lower  face  of  the  cap- 
stone,  contrary  to  the  more  nsual  practice,  is 
extremely  rough  and  rugged.  There  are  several 
scattered  stones,  some  of  great  size,  in  the  im. 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cromlech,  and 
these  latter  appear  to  form  broken  circles  of 
large  diameter,  the  dolmen  being  erected  in  the 
centre.  Dolwilym  has  two  recoguiaed  names, 
one  of  whioU  isBwrdd  Arthur  (Arthur’s  Table,— 
there  is  hardly  a monument  of  the  kind  that  is 
not  assigned  to  Arthur),  and  the  other  Gwa!  y 
"Vilast  (the  Couch  of  the  Greyhound  Bitch).  Of 
this  animal  there  are  many  records  scattered 
over  Wales. 

When  the  chambers  formed  by  the  upright 
stones  of  cromlechs  are  examined  for  the  first 
time,  unquestionable  evidence  of  burial  is  in- 
variably  found  ; it  may  therefore  reasonably  be 
inferred  that  as  all  cromlechs  are  so  much  alike 
in  general  design  they  have  all  been  constructed 
over  places  of  burial.  It  is  also  generally  sup- 
posed  that  the  iuterstices  of  the  stones  were 
originally  filled  up  with  rubble-work,  and  the 
whole  etructuro  covered  with  a mound  of  earth. 
The  labour  of  erecting  some  of  the  dolmens 
found  in  this  country  innst  have  been  immense, 
and  the  honours  of  cromlech  burial  must  have 
been  extended  to  a very  limited  class,  a class 
belonging  to  a past  time  so  remote  that,  as  far 
as  present  knowledge  goes,  no  date  can  be 
assigned  to  it. 


among  the  objeota  which  “ achieve  to  disappear,” 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  great  new  build- 
ing. On  part  of  the  plateau  which  forms  a natural 
pedestal  for  the  church  at  the  top  of  the  emi. 
nence,  there  was  stationed  during  the  siege  an 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  electric  light  to 
guide  the  troops  on  the  occasion  of  sorties.  It 
was  iu  the  garden  of  a cottage  situated  on  this 
site  that  the  donble  murder  of  Generals  Thomas 
and  Lecomte  was  perpetrated,  and  the  place  and 
memorials  of  which  deed  are  also  happily 
obliterated  by  the  re-arrangement  of  the  ground 
in  connexion  with  the  new  structure.  Other  far 
more  ancient  and  perhaps  less  authentic  tragedies 
and  martyrdoms  have  marked  the  spot.  Ic 
was  here,  according  to  tradition,  that  St.  Denis, 
apostle  of  France  and  Bishop  of  Paris,  was  be- 
headed along  with  his  companions,  St.  Eleoth6re 
and  Sc.  Rustique,  whose  names  are  preserved  in 
those  of  two  streets  a little  further  from  the  site, 
on  the  slope  of  Menilmontant.  “It  were  to  be 
wished,”  says  a pioos  French  contemporary,  in 
speaking  of  the  projected  work,  “that  these 
names  should  be  now  given  to  the  two  main 
streets  which  will  lead  to  the  future  basilica,” — 
“ On  r^alisera  ainsi  par  un  syrnbole  vivant  la 
doctrine  de  V^glise,  que  ?ious  arrivous  dBieu  par 
Ventremise  des  saints.”  Indeed,  the  question  of 
tho  site  for  this  church  seems  to  have  consider- 
ably exercised  the  ecclesiastical  French  mind,  as 
a matter  of  sentiment  and  association.  Another 
proposition,  entertained  for  some  time  was,  that 
it  should  be  built  ou  the  site  of  the  great  Inter- 
national Exposition  held  under  the  late  Emperor, 
iu  order  that  Paris  might  kneel  and  worship  ou 
the  same  ground  on  which  she  bad  formerly 
taken  pleasure  in  the  display  of  her  riches  and 
splendour.  And  truly,  though  the  idea  be  some- 
what simple  and  old-fashioned,  there  is  a certain 
fitness  in  it.  Certainly,  Paris  might  have  been 
supposed  to  owe  a penance,  if  ever  a city  did,  for 
those  days  of  thoughtless  and  unprincipled  splen- 
dour ; and  bitterly  enough  she  has  paid  it. 

However,  Montmartre  is  the  sice  finally  fired 
upon,  and  the  building  is  commenced  j aud,  con- 
sidering it  from  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
it  will  probably  be  as  fine  and  effective  a position 
as  any  architect  could  desire  for  au  import  mt 
edifice ; and  it  seems  probable  that  in  regard  to 
its  genera!  external  contour  and  composition,  the 
building  will  not  be  unworthy  of  the  sitnation. 
The  exterior  design,  in  fact,  shows  agood  deal  of 
originality  and  of  picturesque  as  well  as  archi. 
tectural  character.  Some  fear  was  entertaiued 
lest  the  site  shonld  have  been  undermined  by  old 
quarries  or  other  former  disturbances  of  the 
ground,  but  no  difficulty  of  the  kind  has  been 
encountered,  and  the  new  church  on  Montmartre 
reposes,  at  least,  on  a secure  material  foundation. 
What  tofiy  be  the  ultimate  fate  or  destination  of 
the  bnilding  amid  the  continual  “ settlements  ” 
of  the  moral  and  social  foundations  in  France,  it 
is  less  easy  to  conjecture. 

The  project  seems  to  have  excited  a good  deal 
of  public  interest,  as  may  be  surmised  from  the 
fact  that  more  than  2,000,000  of  francs  (80,0001.) 
have  been  raised  by  subscription  for  the  work. 


THE  INTENDED  CHURCH  ON 
MONTMARTRE. 

We  give  in  our  present  number  an  inferior 
view  of  the  proposed  church  of  the  “ Sacr<5- 
CcBur,”  now  being  builton  the  summit  of  thehillof 
Montmartre,  and  which  was  some  little  time  ago 
the  subject  of  a large  competition  of  architects 
into  which  one  or  two  English  architects  advent 
tured  themselves  rather  spiritedly  than  wisely. 
We  published,  at  the  time  of  the  competition,  a 
page  of  8ma,ll  exterior  perspective  views  of  some 
of  the  principal  designs  submitted,  including  the 
selected  one,  which  is  by  M.  Abadie. 

The  stjle  of  the  selected  design  might  be 
described  as  founded  on  the  North  Italian  or 
Lombard  Gothic,  with  modern  French  treatment 
of  some  of  the  detail,  and  not  without  remi- 
mscences  in  the  exterior  design  of  Byzantine 
ee  lug.  Ihe  projeot  of  erecting  an  important 
ohuroh  on  this  site  is  an  old  one,  bnt  hL  been 
interrupted  by  the  vicissitudes  which  have  be- 
fallen  Pans.  The  associations  of  the  site  are 
various  enough,  and  little  in  keeping  with  those 
which  generally  cluster  round  a place  selected 
for  an  important  sacred  edifice.  Montmartre  has 
been  iu  part  a place  of  amusementj  an  observa- 
tory tower  of  gimcrack  oonstructioD,  rejoicing  in 
the  name  of  the  “Tour  de  Solferino,”  together 


with  its  refreshment  hnffpfo  « r?  u ' | against  them.  European  skill  and  energy  will 

witu  ua  refreahmenfc  buffets  and  beer-shops,  is  ' always  tell  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  willing  to 


MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA. 

The  obstreperous  surf  of  Madrasis  already 
beginning  to  show  its  effects  on  tho  new  harbour 
works,  and  the  papers  received  by  last  mail 
record  that  one  night  recently  a portion  of  the 
newly. made  groyne  was  completely  washed  away, 
the  stones  being  scattered  by  the  waves  to  a great 
distance.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an 
accident,  the  work  of  reconstruction  is  now  being 
carried  on  without  intermission  day  and  night, 
and  an  incessant  stream  of  atones  is  being  poured 
into  the  sea.  Much  sand  has  already  silted  into 
the  sheltered  recess  made  by  the  shore  end  of 
the  breakwater ; but  the  engineers  consider  that 
when  the  current  changes  (and  the  currents 
annually  do)  this  will  be  eaten  out  again. 

It  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  cotton  manu- 
facture to  Mooltan,  and  a company  has  been 
formed  which  is  about  to  erect  large  spinning- 
mills  and  other  works  there. 

The  piece-work  question  has  extended  to  India, 
and  some  of  the  railway  companies  are  declining 
to  enter  into  new  contracts  with  their  time- 
expired  men ; but  offer  them  enough  to  do  if  they 
will  only  work  on  the  reasonable  persistence  for 
a fair  wage.  The  artisans  will  have  no  cause  to 
complain  if  plenty  of  work  is  provided  for  them, 
and  may  defy  the  competition  of  any  number  of 
natives  or  Eurasians  who  may  enter  the  lists 
against  them.  European  skill  and  energy  will 


work,  and  the  sooner  India  is  rid  of  the  loafers 
who  have  been  discharged  fiom  railway  and  other 
works,  and  who  now  gain  a livelihood  by  spong- 
ing on  their  compatriots,  the  better.  If  there  is 
work  to  do,  and  these  gentry  will  not  do  it,  there 
will  no  longer  be  the  same  excuse  for  treating 
them  with  consideration,  but  the  law  may  bo 
enforced  against  them,  and  they  may  be  shipped 
off  to  their  own  country. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  having  left  Madras 
for  Ootacamund,  vigorous  efforts  were  being  made 
to  complete  the  new  Council  Chamber  for  use 
during  the  protracted  stay  of  the  Government 
among  the  hills.  The  new  building,  which  con- 
trasts very  favourably  with  the  old  one  and  is 
adjacent  to  it,  has  been  designed  by  Capt.  J.  L. 
L.  Morant,  the  executive  engineer  ot'the  district. 
The  actual  council-room  is  said  to  be  a handsome 
apartment,  and  the  edifice  has  some  pretensions 
to  architectural  effect,  being  surrounded  by 
graceful  verandahs  and  decorated  with  a clock 
tower.  Waiting  and  luncheon  rooms  are  pro- 
vided, as  are  also  apartments  for  clerks,  peons, 
and  other  attendants  on  duty ; and  the  entrance 
is  BO  arranged  that  carriages  deliver  their 
passengers  under  shelter,  which  is  a great  advan- 
tage in  such  a climate. 

It  ba^  been  finally  decided  that  the  memorial 
of  Lord  Northbrook,  the  late  Viceroy,  shall  be  in 
the  form  of  a statue.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
memorial  to  the  late  Bishop  Milioan  shall  be  the 
establishment  of  a bishopric  at  Lahore,  the  neces- 
sary endowment  being  raised  by  public  subscrip. 
tion.  Tce  sub-divieion  of  the  diocese,  and  the 
formation  of  such  a bishopric,  were  objects  which 
Dr.  Miimau  had  at  heart;  he  succumbed  to  over- 
work, and  the  Punjab  was  the  scene  of  his  last 
labours ; therefore  the  project  will  probably  com. 
mend  itself  to  his  friends  and  admirers  both  in 
India  and  England.  A large  sum  has  been 
raised  for  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Thwaites, 
principal  of  the  Hughli  College.  In  this  instance, 
also,  two  birds  are  to  be  killed  with  one  stone, 
and  a scholarship  is  preferred  to  an  effigy. 

The  Calcutta  Fine  Arts  School  has  been 
opened  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  is  but  a beginning,  and  that  affiliated 
institutions  will  shortly  be  set  on  foot  in  many 
of  the  large  Indian  cities,  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  desire  to  cultivate  art  work. 

The  Chutteesguhr  State  Railway,  which  is  now 
being  rapidly  poshed  on  to  completion,  will  con- 
nect Raj  pore  with  Nagpore,  and  it  is  believed  the 
line  will  eventually  be  extended  to  Caloatta  vtd 
Sambulpore, — at  least,  such  is  the  present  anti- 
cipation. If  the  extension  were  carried  oot 
Calcutta  would  be  brought  450  miles  nearer 
Bombay  than  by  the  present  route  vid  Alla- 
habad. 

Tho  natives  of  Orissa  have  added  another 
deity  to  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  iu  tho  person  of 
the  Coal  God.  A mine  having  been  discovered 
in  one  of  the  tributary  states,  the  simple  inhabi- 
tants have  been  more  thau  amazed  at  seeing 
the  black-stoues  ou  fire,  and  have,  without  hesi- 
tatioD,  attributed  their  inflammability  to  super, 
natural  agency.  Consequently,  we  are  told  that 
milk,  cakes,  aud  clarified  butter,  are  thrown  in 
large  quantities  into  the  den  of  the  subterranean 
deity  to  ward  off  his  malevolence.  If  the 
miners  are  at  all  shrewd,  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  put  a stop  to  this  throwing  process,  aud  see  to 
it  that  the  gifts  to  the  altar  are  presented  in 
more  seemly  form. 

Mr.  Rice,  the  director  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Mysore,  has  recently  been  engaged  in  studying 
some  inscriptions  carved  on  recently-discovered 
metallio  plates  which  set  foitli  agraut  of  land  to 
some  Brahmins  iu  that  district  and  incidentally 
mention  the  “ Sarpayaga,”  or  great  sacrifice  to 
root  out  the  serpent  race  from  ludia  as  having 
taken  place  3,000  B.C.,  a date  much  more  remote 
thau  has  ever  yet  been  assigned  to  it,  and  which 
would  upset  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoo 
mythology  altogether. 

It  is  intended  to  pay  far  more  attention  than 
hitherto  has  been  paid  to  the  valuable  sandal- 
wood plantations  of  the  Government,  both  in 
Madras  and  British  Burmab,  and  officers  have 
been  appointed  to  investigate  their  condition 
thoroughly,  and  convert  them  into  more  pro- 
fitable sources  of  public  revenue.  Orders  have 
been  issued  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  accept- 

ing  tenders,  and  to  sell  out-wood  by  auction, a 

combination  having  been  discovered  among  the 
sandal-wood  traders. 

TheAhmedabad  College  Scheme  has  proved  a 
failure  for  want  of  funds,  and  its  promoters 
recently  applied  to  Sir  Madhava  Rao  to  help 
them  to  make  np  the  deficit.  Tho  Prime  Minister 
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of  theyoDDg  Gaekwar,  it  is  said,  expreaaed  his 
willingoeBS  to  do  bo  if  the  eite  of  the  boilding 
■were  trenB''erred  from  Ahmedabad  to  Baroda, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  as  to  wbettier 
his  offer  shall  be  accepted  or  refused. 

During  the  year  the  greatest  activity  will  be 
shown  in  completing  the  Indus  Valley  Railway, 
for  which  a grant  baa  been  made  of  100,0001. 
As  soon  as  the  railway  is  fiuished  the  connexion 
of  Soiode  with  Bombay  will  bo  served,  and  the 
province  will  be  added  to  the  Ponjaub. 

Lust  month,  Colonel  Willoughby  Osborne,  at 
the  request  of  the  Begum,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a free  ho.«pital  in  the  city  of  Bhopal,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
India.  The  site  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  one, 
healthy  and  convenient,  and  the  building  is  to  be 
a two-storied  one,  one  wing  being  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  males  and  the  other  of  females.  Its 
estiniHted  cost  is  about  3,0001.,  and  the  Begum 
has  expressed  her  intention  of  having  a duly- 
qualified  lady  doctor  at  the  head  of  the  female 
department.  la  Bhopal,  which  is  admirably 
administered,  the  females  of  the  family  rule. 
The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  Sadik  Noosain, 
the  husband  of  the  Begum,  and  the  principal 
nobles. 

It  is  likely  that  an  exhibition  of  Kattywar 
arts  and  manufactares  will  be  opened  in 
December  next.  The  native  chiefs  not  only 
eyinpathise  with  the  scheme  and  are  urging  its 
importance  on  their  people,  but  are  themselves 
subscribing  liberally  in  order  to  render  it 
successful. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Punjanb  have  comraiesioned 
Mr.  J.  Adams  Acton,  of  Bombay,  to  execute  a 
bust  or  a statue  of  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala, 
according  to  the  amount  which  may  hereafter  be 
subscribed. 

The  Government  of  India  have  desired  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  ilyeore  to  adopt  such 
steps  as  he  may  deem  expedient  in  preparing  a 
list  of  objects  posBePsing  antiquarian  interest  in 
the  province  of  Mysore  and  Coorg,  and  the  work 
has  been  assigned  to  Mr.  B.  L.  Rice,  director  of 
Public  Instruction. 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

VISIT  OP  THE  ARCHITECTUBAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  members  of 
the  Architectural  Association  mnstered  in  strong 
force  at  the  works  of  the  new  Law  Courts,  which 
are  now  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  visitor.  The  architect,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  R.A.,  was  present,  and  was  at  some  pains 
to  thoroughly  explain  the  plans,  after  which  be 
accompanied  the  members  over  the  works.  As 
will  be  known  to  most  of  onr  readers,  tlie  works 
have  been  in  band  for  a little  more  than  two 
years,  the  coutructors,  Messrs.  Bull,  of  South- 
bampton,  having,  in  February,  ls7-l,  signed  a 
contract  whereby  they  undertook  to  complete  the 
works  in  six  years  and  a half  for  680,000L,  the 
concrete  foundations  having  previously  been  laid 
by  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers.  One  stipulation  of 
the  cijntract  is  that  the  eastern  block  of  office 
buildings  shall  be  completed  by  August,  1877. 
This  block  of  buildings  is,  therefore,  in  a more 
forward  condition  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
works,  having  already  reached  the  second  story. 
This  block  of  offiees  is  being  executed  in  red 
brick  with  Portland  stone  dressings,  partly  for 
economy,  and  partly  because  the  architect  is  fond 
of  good  brickwork.  The  bricks  are  “purpose* 
nrade,”  and  measure  7 in.  by  5 in.  by  2 in.,  there 
being  five  courses  to  the  foot,  including  the 
mortar  joints.  The  block  of  offices  is  provided 
in  the  basement  with  a series  of  strong  rooms  for 
the  safe  storage  of  documents  and  records,  and 
will  communicate  with  the  Law  Courts  proper 
by  covered  corridors  on  the  ground  and  first 
floors.  These  offices  will  be  occupied  by  Masters 
in  Chancery,  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  and  other 
officials  whose  functions  are  more  or  less  in- 
scrutable to  those  who  are  not  “learned  in  the 
law.”  The  rooms  devoted  to  the  principals 
or  heads  of  departments  are  emphasised 
externally  by  larger  and  more  elaborately- 
treated  window  openings  than  those  devoted 
to  clerks  and  minor  officials,  and  this  distinction 
in  fenestration  is  preserved,  both  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  block,  facing  towards  Chancery, 
lane,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  block,  which 
looks  on  to  the  great  quadrangle  which  will  in- 
tervene betweeu  the  “office-block”  and  the 
‘ courts  block.”  We  nisy  here  uote  that  the 
whole  of  the  floors  are  to  bo  of  w hat  is  known  as 
“fire-proof”  construction, — t.c.,  iion  and  con- 
crete, and  Mr.  Street  inaintuina  that  there  will 


not  be  a room  in  the  struotore  which  will  not  be 
well  lighted,  notwithstanding  the  statements  of 
some  of  bis  critics  a few  years  ago.  Althongh 
the  block  of  offices  is  being  faced  with  red  brick, 
as  stated,  the  whole  of  the  external  walls  of  the 
block  in  which  the  courts  will  be  contained  will 
be  of  Portland  stone.  Theoonrt-block  consists, 
roughly  speaking,  of  a large  square  surrounding 
the  central  ball,  which  is  the  chief  feature  of  the 
design,  arcbirectnrally  speaking.  This  central 
hall  will  be  230  it.  long  by  48  ft.  wide,  and  will 
be  groined  in  stone.  It  will  have  a number  of 
what  may  be  called  shallow  transepts  on  either 
side,  these  recesses  giving  access  to  staircases, 
by  which  the  court-floor  will  be  reached.  These 
staircases  will  only  be  nsed  by  those  having 
business  in  the  courts,  special  entrances  being 
provided  for  the  “lounging”  portion  of  the  public. 
Abutting  on  and  approached  by  the  various  cor- 
ridors, the  courts  are  arranged  round  the  central 
hall,  each  court  beingprovided  with  such  adjuncts 
as  rooms  for  judges,  jurymen,  witnesses,  bar- 
risters, &o.  Betweeu  the  central  hall  and  the 
courts,  and  in  other  needful  situations,  small 
areas  for  lighting  and  ventilation,  lined  with 
white  glazed  bricks,  are  provided.  Of  the  cen- 
tral  hall,  only  the  enhstnictore  is  as  yet  com- 
pleted.  Iq  this  substrocture,  which  will  be 
vaulced  in  brick,  ■will  be  placed  the  heating  ap- 
paratus. The  ground-floor  level  of  the  central 
hall  will  be  about  on  a level  with  the  Strand ; 
but,  owing  to  a rather  considerable  rise  in  the 
ground  northward.^,  the  floor  of  the  hall  will  be 
some  distance  below  the  level  of  Curey-street. 
Thecourt-floor  willbeonalevel  witbCarey-street ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  will  be  on  the  first  floor  if 
approached  from  the  Sfrand.  Mr.  Street  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  central  turret  of  the 
great  hall  bad  had  to  bo  expunged  from  the 
design,  iu  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  a First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  and  thereby  effecting  a 
saving  of  10,0001.,  for  it  bad  to  be  provided  for 
by  carrying  up  massive  masonry  buttressing  from 
the  basement.  This  feature  could  not  now  be 
restored  j but  it  was  hoped  that  when  the  time 
came  soma  relief  to  the  expanse  of  the  roof  of 
the  hull  might  be  obtained  by  an  addition  in 
the  shape  of  a lead  jlSche, 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
IRELAND. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  on  the  27th  nit.,  the  President,  Mr. 
T.  Drew,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  C.  H.  Brien  read  a 
paper  on  “Two  Cathedrals  — Canterbury  and 
Amiens.”  After  a brief  acooiiut  of  the  history 
of  the  two  cathedrals  and  some  of  their  pecu- 
liarities the  reader  went  on  to  say  : — 

Like  the  towu-halla  and  belfries  of  Belgium, 
the  cathedrals  of  France  mark  a period  ot 
greater  freedom  and  of  a healthier  national  life, 
of  greater  interest  and  of  more  liberal  aid  than 
in  the  monastic  and  feudal  times,  on  the  part  of 
king  and  people.  Most  of  the  great  cathedrals 
were  either  commenced  simultaneously  or  were 
pressed  on  to  completion  so  rapidly,  that  little 
advantage  could  be  taken  of  mistakes  or  doubts. 
A t Paris,  it  is  true,  there  is  evidence  of  a change 
of  mind,  and  at  Beauvais  it  became  necessary  to 
construct  a pier  between  those  first  proposed,  to 
render  a lofty  clearstory  possible.  There  are 
some  particulars  which  may  be  here  summarised. 

In  England  : — 

1.  The  cathedral  is  often  sqnare-ended  at  the 
east,  or  has  considerable  projection  iu  this  direc- 
tioD,  as  at  Westminster  and  Canterbury.  The 
western  end  has  a great  window,  as  at  Canter- 
bury. 

2.  The  porches  are  not  so  charged  with 
sculpture  as  in  Franco.  There  is  a peculiar 
porch  at  Cauterbury,  and  the  west  front.?  of 
Wells  and  Peterborough  are  also  exceptional. 

3.  The  central  tower,  greater  projection  of 
transept,  ebapter-honse,  and  proportion,  length 
to  height,  are  characteristic. 

4.  The  nave  is  isolated  from  the  choir,  and 
frequently  not  used  for  service.  The  chapels  of 
the  apse  (for  the  original  purpose)  disused. 

5.  There  is  less  distinct  separation  of  clergy 
and  laity;  the  pulpit  is  differently  placed,  and 
the  altar  of  lower  elevation. 

6.  The  organ  stood  on  the  choir  screen  moat 
frequently,  since  the  Reformation. 

France  : — 

1.  The  cheveb  and  its  chapels  generally  show  ; 
externally  at  Amiens  there  is  a lady  chapel;  at 
Paris,  Rheims,  &o.,  this  holds  good  ; at  Cologne 
also. 


2.  The  western  front,  and  most  frequently  the 
transepts,  oofatain  great  circular  windows.  It 
is  so  at  Amiens.  They  are  generally  dissimilar 
and  of  great  beauty. 

3.  The  proportions  of  the  nave  walls  seem  to 
be  normally  thus : a Hue  beneath  the  triforium 
divides  the  space  into  two  ; of  the  remainder  the 
triforium  has  one,  the  clearstory  two. 

4.  The  organ  in  most  French  cathedrals  and 
churches  is  at  the  west  end. 

The  last  point  to  be  considered  is  the  relation 
of  these  and  similar  buildings  to  the  require- 
ments  of  the  ritual  for  which  they  are  now 
used, — at  Canterbury,  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England ; at  Amiens,  that  for  which  it  was 
originally  designed.  Take  St.  Peter’s,  Geneva, 
or  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  and  you  find  the 
: Calviuistio  form  of  worship  using  a struoture 
designed  for  a more  imposing  ritual ; and  at 
Heidelberg  an  old  church  actually  divided  be- 
tween two  sects  by  a separating  wall,  which 
allots  its  apse  to  one  whose  form  of  service  is 
best  adapted  to  its  use.  Throughout  Germany, 
the  mode  of  administering  the  sacrament  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  favours  the  ancient  position  of 
the  altar  and  the  use  of  the  baldHcbiuo  to  give 
it  dignity : the  east  end  is,  therefore,  appro- 
priately  designed;  while  at  Geneva  the  com- 
munion-table stands  in  front  of  the  pulpit  and 
against  the  southern  wall  of  the  nave,  and  the 
apse,  like  the  basilica  and  the  chapter-house, 
would  best  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  oou- 
sistory. 

At  Canterbury,  as  at  Westminster,  Classic 
St.  Paul’s,  and  until  recently  at  our  own  Christ’s 
Church  aud  St.  Patrick’s,  you  find  the  nave 
unused  for  service,  and  the  organ-screeu  blocked 
the  view  completely.  Latterly,  iu  some  instances, 
as  at  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster,  tbe  nave  has 
become  a separate  church,  aud  the  difficulty  is 
overcome  by  using  it  for  special  services,  at 
which  a large  number  of  worshippers  attend. 
At  Glasgow  the  nave  is  not  used  for  service.  At 
Geneva,  owing  to  its  smaller  dimensions,  the 
entire  building  is  availed  of.  You  find  thus  an 
acknowledgment  of  unsuitability.  Looking  over 
the  plana  of  buildings  used  from  the  earliest 
times  for  Christian  services,  you  will  be  impressed 
by  tbe  changes  of  structnre  which  the  changes 
iu  ritual  necessitated,  even  although  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  western  branch  of  the  church 
alone,  and  exclude,  for  instance,  the  peculiar 
plan  which  the  Greek  Church  favours.  If  you 
look  at  the  plan  of  Sau  Clemente  at  Rome,  ns 
given  by  Fergusson,  you  can  trace  some  of  these 
alterations,  and  the  German  churches  and  the 
French  and  English  sopply  the  rest,  until  wo 
gain  the  period  when  the  simpler  rituals  aud  the 
growing  importance  of  the  sermon  changed,  as 
it  were,  some  of  the  altered  and  eularged  struc- 
tures back  again  to  something  like  what  seems 
to  have  been  the  more  ancient  aud  more  simple 
forms. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  compare  the  two 
buildings  we  have  been  studying.  Such  a com- 
parison may  be  conveniently  instituted  under  tbe 
following  general  beads  : — 

1.  The  differences  as  to  position  and  structure 
which  they  display. 

2.  Their  relation  to  tbe  history  of  architecture, 
locally  and  generally. 

3.  Their  connexion  with  the  political  and 
religions  influences  of  either  country,  more 
generally  of  the  time  in  which  they  ■were 
erected. 

4.  The  way  in  which  they  fulfil  at  present  the 
requirements  of  dissimilar  rituals.  This  question, 
of  course,  applies  principally  to  the  English 
cathedral. 

As  respects  the  sites  on  which  they  have  been 
erected,  Canterbury  stands  within  a spacioas 
inoloaure,  with  grassy  slopes  and  green  trees,  and 
quiet  cloister.  It  is  well  displayed  on  three  aides, 
and  associated  with  the  remnants  of  the  ancient 
monastery,  and  with  modest  ecclesiastical  resi- 
dences. Amiens  is  nob  thus  isolated,  but  in  the 
midst  of  a city  surrounded  by  houses  which  it 
boldly  dominates,  with  no  small  picturesqueness 
of  effect  in  tower  aud  fiSche  and  buttress.  Tho 
first  has  characteristics  in  which,  of  English 
cathedrals,  it  is  not  alone.  The  long  tow  nave  and 
choir, — compared  with  Amiens  and  the  other 
great  French  cathedrals,- — the  distinctly  marked 
transepts,  great  central  tower,  and  now  corre- 
sponding western  ones.  Amiens,  short  and 
lofty,  with  great  unbroken  height  of  roof,  tbe 
western  towers  unfinished,  yet  pleasingly  crowned, 
its  noble  western  portals  and  bewildering  forest 
of  flying  buttresses,  its  eastern  end  is  well  dis- 
played to  the  open  space  behind. 

We  have  seen  that  Canterbury  was  connected 
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with  Normandy  by  its  king  and  its  archbishop,  | 
and  that  there  is  no  difficaky  in  tracing  the 
influence  of  the  imported  plan  and  style.  Aniiena, 
like  Paris,  Rheims,  and  Cbaitres,  was  perfected 
in  that  thirteenth  century  which  helped  to  carry 
the  architectural  glory  of  tlie  time  of  Philip 
Augustus  down  to  that  of  St.  Louis  ; and  we  like 
to  truce  its  history  I'rom  the  Pointed  arches  of 
St.  Denis,  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  Ilheims,  and 
Chaitres,  on  through  to  the  St.  Chapelle  and  St. 
Ouen,  at  llouen.  If  you  will  look  at  the  plans 
you  will  see  some  of  these  changes,  the  simpler 
west  front  and  absence  of  marked  trunsept  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris.  The  increase 
of  width  at  the  choir  of  Rheime,  and  the  portals, 
marked  the  transept  and  dissimilar  spires  of 
Chartres,  while  at  St.  Ouen  we  have  a central 
tower  of  late  development,  and  a combination  of 
oircnlar  window  and  glazed  gallery,  which,  with 
its  structural  surprises,  seems  to  have  reached 
the  limit  of  that  masonic  skill  and  elaboration  of 
parts  which  gave  us  che  Priburg  spire,  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  at  Antwerp,  the  fine  tracery  of 
Henry  VII.’s  Cbapel  at  Westminster,  and  the 
elaborate  buttresses,  lofty  piers,  and  clearstory 
of  Amiens, — the  nunute  panelling  of  the  Tudors, 
— the  perpendicular  windows  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  great  windows  of  the  chapels  of  the  ohevet 
at  Amiens,  designed  for  the  gratification  of  an 
increasing  love  of  the  display  of  painted  glass; 
and  the  fretted  vaults  taking  the  place  in  Eng- 
land of  the  painted  ceilings  in  France  and  the 
ruosaioa  of  Italy. 

The  ancient  basilica,  as  at  Rome,  is  familiar  to 
us  all  as  not  only  the  earliest  type  of  a bnilding 
used  for  Christian  pnrposes,  but  as  also  the  first 
example  of  that  adaptation  of  a structure  to 
other  uses  which  we  have  been  just  considering. 
The  basilica  was  a building  with  a semicircular 
end,  where  sat  the  qumstor  and  his  assessors, 
wiih  an  altar  for  oblations  in  front.  This  part, 
when  transferred  to  the  Christians,  became  the 
seats  of  tbe  presbyters;  and  a president  being 
necessary,  one  of  them  to  this  extent  became 
chief,  and  tbe  Christian  altar  took  the  place  of 
the  pagan.  I speak  of  the  first  three  centuries 
of  our  era.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  not  only 
did  no  great  separation  of  apse  or  choir  prevail, 
but  that  even  the  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity 
was  not  maintained.  Then  came  the  separation, 
still  traceable  in  this  church  of  tbe  fifth  century, — 
the  bishop’s  throne  and  the  presbyters’  seats, 
the  altar,  the  enclosed  choir,  with  the  ambours  . 
for  epistle  and  gospel,  and  the  atrium,  with  its 
fountain.  You  can  follow  in  Germany  the  round 
buildicg  for  baptism  and  sepulture  in  the 
western  apse, — the  atrium  reduced  to  the 
narthex;  in  France  and  elsewhere,  the  chevet 
with  its  chapels,  its  numerous  alters;  in  Italy, 
the  separate  baptistery,  as  at  Pisa,  and  the 
separate  bell-tower;  in  England,  the  ohapter. 
house,  as  I have  said,  and  as  seen  at  Canterbury, 
taking  the  place  and  fulfilling  some  of  tbeoffioes 
of  the  basilican  apse,  and  the  synods  of  tbe 
obnreh  transferred  from  the  ancient  place  of 
assembly  to  a separate  bnilding. 

These  and  similar  changes  were  of  course  not 
accomplished  without  political  convulsions,  in 
which  the  cathedrals  were  not  the  only  sharers. 
The  very  names  of  the  men  whose  bones  lie 
within  the  precincts  of  Canterbury,  whose 
statues  now  adorn  the  sonth-western  porcb,  or 
whose  works  are  immediately  associated  with  it, 
are  typical  and  household  words, — St.  Augustine, 
Canute,  and  the  Black  Prince,  the  murdered 
Becket,  Cranmer,  and  Laud,  the  Commonwealth, 
the  Reformation,  the  shattered  glory  of  Becket’s 
window,  and  the  simple  ritual  which  is  still 
found  in  the  premier  cathedral  of  England. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  cathedral  at  Amiens  a snecess,  taking  into 
consideration  its  great  mass  and  extravagance, 
it  was  so  attenuated.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
grace  of  the  sculpture  at  Amiens  and  Chartres. 
He  considered  the  Peterborough  portal  a sham, 
and  the  other  English  portals  mentioned,  though 
fine,  did  nfit  approach  the  French  ones.  He  did 
not  think  there  was  any  theory  as  to  ritual  to  be 
deduced  from  the  elevation  of  thealtar.asthedif- 
ferences  throughout  England  in  this  respect  were 
very  striking.  The  planning  of  cathedrals  should 
not  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing. He  had  a great  respect  for  M.  Viollet  le 
Duo’s  restorations,  but  did  not  think,  excepting 
him,  that  there  was  an  architect  iu  France 
capable  of  restoring.  The  system  at  present 
carried  on  by  Government-paid  officials  calLd 
architects  was  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  every 
one  who  had  the  remotest  taste  for  archteology. 
He  did  not  think  the  screen  in  Canterbury  a 
Bubjecfcfor  comparison  with  French  sculptuie. 


Mr.  J.  J.  O'Callaghan,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks,  agreed  with  the  chairman  as  to  bis 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  growing  utilitarianism, 
as  exemplified  in  some  of  our  modem  buildings. 
A spirit  more  opposed  to  the  success  of  archi- 
tecture of  this  kind  could  not  be  conceived.  The 
large  nave  was  used  for  particular  services,  such 
ns  high  ntaas,  and  all  other  chapelu  and  portions 
of  the  buildings  were  always  utilised.  Speaking 
of  Amiens,  he  said  it  was  with  feelings  of  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  he  stood  at  tbe  west  end, 
looking  towards  the  gorgeous  choir,  surrounded 
by  the  magnificent  fittings,  and  he  bad  never 
regretted  the  height  of  the  vaulting.  He  was 
not  sure  that  he  was  sorry  the  towers  had  not 
been  completed.  As  far  ns  he  had  seen  of 
French  restorations,  he  rather  liked  them  than 
otherwise. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  carried  nnaniraously. 

The  chairman, at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, and  said  be  did  not  see  any  reason  why 
some  of  them  should  not  be  won  by  members  of 
the  Association. 


DEATH  OF  AN  EMINENT  CONTRACTOR. 

A PAINFUL  gloom  has  just  been  thrown  over 
the  town  of  Liverpool  by  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected death  of  the  mayor  of  the  borough, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Thomson,  on  Saturday  last,  from 
a severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  caught  lust  week 
iu  London  whilst  on  business  connected  with 
tbe  corporation.  The  deceased  had  for  several 
years  been  well  known  as  one  of  the  largest 
railway  and  general  contractors  iu  the  country, 
having  executed  extensive  works  of  this  cha- 
racter  nob  only  iu  the  United  Kingdotn,  bub  also 
in  Russia,  Spain,  and  other  Oontiuental  and 
foreign  countries.  Like  the  lalo  Mr.  Brassey, 
Mr.  Peter  Thomson,  the  deceased  (Colonel, 
at  hia  death,  of  tbe  largest  regiment  of  Artil. 
lery  Volunteers  in  the  country,  consisting  exclu- 
sively of  artisans),  was  of  humble  origin.  Ho 
was  a native  of  the  village  of  Forgue,  near 
Huntley,  iu  Aberdeenshire,  where  his  father 
was  a builder  in  a small  way,  and  to  whom  the 
deceased  served  bis  apprenticeship  as  a mason.  ; 
About  the  age  of  22  ho  came  to  England,  and 
sometime  afterwards  he  and  his  elder  brother 
entered  into  partnership  as  contractors,  the 
name  of  the  firm  being  George  Thomson  & Co. 
Amongst  the  railways  and  other  public  works 
which  tbe  firm — and  subsequently  Mr.  Peter 
Thomson  himself  on  the  death  of  his  brother — 
constructed  in  England  and  Wales,  iu  addi- 
tion  to  large  contracts  abroini,  were  several 
of  the  lines  belonging  to  the  London  and 
North-Western,  tbe  Midland,  the  Great  Western, 
and  the  Lancashire  anti  Yorkshire  Compa- 
nies, the  aggregate  length  of  tbe  railways  so 
oonsbructed  by  tbe  deceased  and  his  brother 
being  upwards  of  600  miles.  Some  of  these  lines 
involved  a large  outlay  in  conaequonce  of  the 
rocky  character  of  the  country  through  which 
thf-y  pass.  Amongst  these  are  those  portions  of 
the  Midland  Company’s  lines  through  Ddrley. 
dale  to  Rowsley  and  Bakewell,  iu  Derbyshire, 
and  that  from  Matlock  to  Buxbou,  in  constructing 
which  they  carried  a tunnel  under  Hadden  Hall 
in  order  to  avoid  deatroyir-g  that  picturesque  and 
hiftorical  old  mansion.  The  firm  also  constructed 
several  large  railway  otations  iu  different  parts 
of  the  country,  including  the  new  Central  Station 
at  Leeds,  and  the  building  of  a railway  upon 
arches  through  that  town  for  the  North-E  iatero 
Company  ; likewise  the  erection  of  a new  station, 
grain  warehouses,  and  other  building  operations 
iu  Wakefield  ; new  stafions  at  Halifax  and  Brad- 
ford ; the  Exchange  Station  at  Liverpool,  and 
also  the  enlargement  of  tbe  Lime-street  Station 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Company  iu 
that  town.  But  the  works  constructed  by  the 
deceased  were  by  no  means  confined  to  those  iu 
connexion  with  railways.  He  deepened  the  great 
tioat  at  Birkenhead,  150  acres  iu  extent,  for  tbe 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  and  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  contract,  and  the  diffi- 
cnlt  nature  of  tbe  work,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  it  kept  employed  for  three  years 
about  46,000  men  and  210  horses,  and  that  from 
two  to  three  million  cubic  yards  of  excavations 
were  made.  He  likewise  constructed  the 
Carriers’  Dock  and  the  Canada  HaU'-tide  Dock  at 
the  north  end  of  Liverpool,  together  with  several 
reservoirs  and  other  works  iu  connexion  with 
waterworks  at  Liverpool  and  other  places.  After 
having  realised  a colossal  fortune  the  deceased 
retired  from  business  a few  years  ago  on  be- 


coming  a directorof  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Company,  being  succeeded  by  his  chief 
manager,  Mr.  William  Drausfietd,  who  now  con- 
tinues the  business  under  the  firm  of  Dransfield 
& Co.  The  deceased  permanently  took  up  his 
residence  at  West  Derby,  near  Liverpool,  in  1849, 
where  ha  built  himself  a large  palatial  manBion, 
called  Layfield  Priory,  situated  on  an  estate  of 
upwards  of  100  acres  in  extent.  The  great 
practical  knowledge  which  he  possessed  caused 
hioi  to  be  frequently  consulted  on  diffioultpoints 
connected  with  his  profession  by  some  of  the 
most  emineot  engineers,  including  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw,  Mr.  George  Robert  Stephenson,  and 
others.  He  was  a member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  was  a guest  at  tbe  dinner 
of  that  body,  when  in  London,  only  a fortnight 
ago. 

The  deceased  as  mayor  had  in  contemplation 
the  bolding  of  a series  of  festivities,  which  were 
to  include  among  others,  a banquet  to  repre- 
sentatives of  science,  literature,  and  ait. 


KRUPP  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  catalogue  of  the  objects  exhibited  at 
Philadelphia  by  the  Essen  establishaient  of  Herr 
Krupp  has  just  been  published.  It  is  of 
especial  interest  on  account  of  the  heavy 
ordnance  sent  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 
Although  in  number  behind  those  shown  at 
Vienna  in  1873,  nearly  all  the  guns  sent  to 
Philadelphia  by  Herr  Krupp  are  of  an  entirely 
different  oonatruotion.  Besides  tbe  new  35i- 
centimtitre  gun  for  coast  defence — the  latest  of 
Krupp’s  monster  creations— the  firm  exhibits 
one  of  the  long  24.centim^tre  guns  shown 
already  at  Vienna ; but,  besides  these,  au  entirely 
new  8-oentiin&tre  gun  and  a 6-centimStre  moun- 
tain gun,  both  recently  introdneed  in  tbe  German 
army ; also  the  saddles  and  harness  for  the  latter 
gun,  as  well  as  an  especially  well-finished  field-gun 
with  carriage  of  the  above  kind,  and  a series  of 
projectiles.  According  to  the  catalogue,  the  now 
Germau  field-guns  excel  in  their  effect  anything 
hitherto  pioduced  by  other  countries.  Not  less 
interesting  and  important  are  the  effectiveness 
and  construction  of  the  new  mountuio.guns.  It 
may'  be  expected  that  the  new  1,000-poander 
sent  to  America,  which  latter  country  is  at  pre- 
sent loft  far  behind  in  the  race  of  constracrion 
of  ordnance,  will  attract  some  attention.  To  he 
noted  are  also  the  two  ship’s  engine-beams  sent 
over  to  Philadelphia.  One  of  them  weighs 
13,500  kilogrammes,  made  from  a crucible  steel 
block  weighing  30,000  kilogrammes  by  the 
50-ton  steam-hammer.  It  is  destined,  with  its 
three  cranks,  for  an  engine  of  2,500  borse-powor 
of  a vessel  now  building  for  the  German  navy. 
As  far  as  we  know,  those  beams,  of  which  the 
other,  weighing  9,000  kilogrammes,  is  for  n 
Transatlantic  steamer,  are  a new  branch  of  in- 
dustry of  tbe  establishment,  which  did  not 
exhibit  anything  in  that  lino  at  Vienna. 

We  see  from  statistics  appended  to  the  cafca- 
Ingue,  similar  to  those  pnblished  in  1873,  that 
Krupp’a  establishment  at  Essen  employs  at  pre- 
sent' 15,500  people,  including  5,000  puddlers,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  tbe  bad  state  of  business 
in  Germany  generally,  no  decrease, — in  some 
branches  even  an  increase, — is  perceptible.  Thus, 
since  1873,  the  number  of  cupola  and  puddling 
furnaces  has  been  increased  by  nineteen,  that  of 
boilers  by  fifty -eight,  that  of  steam.hamraers  by 
seven,  and  that  of  steam-engines  by  eight,  of 
which  one  of  1,000  borae-power.  The  network 
of  mils  laid  down  in  the  extensive  works  has  iu- 
creased  in  the  same  proportion,  and  consists 
now  of  39  92  kilometres  of  the  usual  gauge, 
and  18  kilomfetres  of  a narrow  gauge,  upon 
which  run  twenty.four  engines.  I'o  tbe  many 
institutions  and  'ouildings  for  tbe  use  and  recrea- 
tion of  the  workmen  already  in  existence,  four 
elementary  schools  with  twenty-one  classes  and 
four  industrial  schools  for  women  and  girls  have, 
within  tho  last  fewyears,  been  added.  Another 
sign  of  the  extension  of  the  iramensa  works  since 
1873  is,  that  Herr  Krupp  now  owns  four  steamers 
of  1,700  tons  each,  which  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  carrying  iron  ore  from  the  mines  oa 
the  north  coast  of  Spain  near  Bilbao,  now  the 
property  of  the  Essen  manufacturer. 


Proposed  Convalescent  Hospital  for 
Salford. — The  Salford  Corporation  has  been 
offered  by  a gentleman,  who  at  present  does  not 
wish  his  name  to  be  made  public,  a site  and 
buildings  outside  the  borough  for  a convalescent 
hospital.  The  value  of  the  gift  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  20,0001. 
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SALE  OE  THE  SURPLUS  PROPERTY  OP 
THE  EAST  LONDON  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

A SALE  of  the  surplus  lands  and  buildings 
belonging  to  the  East  London  Railway  Company 
took  place  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Tokenbouse- 
yard,  on  the  9lh  inst.,  Messrs.  Farebrother  & Co. 
being  the  auctioneers.  The  property,  which  was 
in  fifty-three  lots,  consisted  of  twelve  lots  of 
freehold  building  land  in  Wapping,  near  the 
London  Docks,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
company,  and  cleared  of  the  low.clasa  dwellings 
standing  upon  it,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  con- 
structiou  of  that  portion  of  the  railway  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  London  Docks,  which  has 
just  been  opened  for  traffic.  Other  portions  of 
the  property  offered  are  in  Rotherhitho  and 
Deptford. 

The  first  lot  was  a block  of  land  immediately 
opposite  the  Wapping  station,  containing  17,000 
superficial  feet,  the  estimated  value  of  which,  as 
stated  by  the  auctioneer,  was  17,0001.,  or  11.  per 
foot,  but  as  the  highest  bid  was  5,9001.  the 
property  was  withdrawn,  as  were  also  the  next 
eleven  lots,  all  situated  in  the  same  neighbour, 
hood,  and  for  which  the  biddings  were  about  at 
the  same  rate  as  for  the  first  lot.  The  aggregate 
estimated  value  of  this  portion  of  the  property 
was  abont  70,0001. 

The  property  next  submitted  consisted  of 
twenty. three  lots  of  freehold  building  laud  at 
Deptford,  situate  between  the  East  London  line 
and  the  London  and  Greenwich  section  of  the 
South. Eastern  Company,  and  which  the  East 
London  Company  have  laid  ont  for  the  erection 
of  about  800  houses  of  an  ornamental  character, 
with  gardens  attached,  for  the  artisan  class. 
The  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  have 
all  been  sewered  by  the  railway  company,  and 
already  about  200  houses  have  been  erected,  and 
several  others  are  at  present  in  progress.  The 
auctioneer,  in  introdncing  this  part  of  the 
property,  observed  that  it  might  appropriately 
bo  described  as  a model  village,  and  its  almost 
immediate  proximity  to  Southwaik  Park 
increased  its  value  for  building  purposes.  Ten 
of  the  lots,  which  contain  a frontage  of  96  ft., 
and  65  ft.  in  depth,  were  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  2801.  to  4101.  The  remaining  lots  were 
bought  in. 

The  next  and  concluding  poition  of  the  pro- 
perty comprised  in  the  day’s  sale  consisted  of 
sixteen  leasehold  Louses  in  Milton-couit-road, 
Deptford,  and  let  to  weekly  tenants  at  181.  48. 
per  annum  including  taxes.  An  inquiry  from  a 
gentleman  present  whether  there  was  reasonable 
security  for  the  rents  of  such  a class  of  property 
being  paid,  elicited  from  the  auctioneer  an  in- 
teresting  reply  as  to  the  management  and  treat, 
ment  of  cottage  property ; he  expressed  his  belief, 
from  experience,  that  if  the  owners  of  such  pro- 
perty would  treat  their  tenants  well  by  keeping 
the  property  in  order,  and  not  pub  too  high  a 
rent  upon  it,  there  was  not  a better  paying  class 
of  bouses  than  those  occupied  by  weekly  tenants. 
His  firm  received  5,0001.  a year  in  rents  for  such 
property,  and  they  had  nevtr  lost  more  than 
2501.  a year.  The  three  first  lots  wore  knocked 
down  at  1501.  per  bouse,  and  the  purchaser 
availed  himself  of  the  auctioneer’s  offer  to  pur- 
chase the  whole  of  the  remaining  lots  at  that 
sum,  the  aggregate  purohase-money  being  2, -1001. 
on  this  part  of  the  property,  and  upwards  of 
7,0001.  on  the  entire  day’s  sale. 


SANITARY  CONFERENCE. 

At  the  conference  of  medical  officers  of  health, 
and  members  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
held  under  the  presidency  ol  Lord  Aberdare,  and 
which  followed  the  recent  Sewage  Conference, 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

• “ 1.  That  the  existing  division  of  the  country 
itito  urban  and  rural  districts  does  not  enable 
local  authorities  to  fulfil  their  obligations  in  the 
moat  effective  manner. 

2.  That  the  same  sanitary  laws  be  applied  to 
the  whole  area  of  the  oountry  without  distinc- 
tion. 

3.  That  in  any  reconstruction  of  local  areas 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  in  view  the  advisability  of 
securing  one  subdivision  of  the  country  for 
sanitary  and  other  purposes,  such  subdivision  to 
be  as  far  as  possible  on  the  lines  of  the  existing 
municipalities,  unions,  and  counties. 

4.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  it 
is  desirable  that  a Commission  be  appointed  to 
consider  and  readjust,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  the  boundaries  of 
the  existing  districts  to  be  hereafter  formed. 


6.  That  the  appointment  of  a County  Board, 
consisting  of  elected  members  and  partly  of 
others,  nominated  by  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  is  desirable. 

6.  That  the  duty  of  such  County  Boards,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  sanitary  matters,  should  be 
to  exercise  a control  over  the  salaries  and 
dismissals  of  the  officers  of  the  Local  Boards 
not  being  municipal  boroughs,  to  hear  appeals 
from  one  portion  of  a district  against  the 
decision  of  their  Board  as  to  the  incidence 
of  expenditure  for  works  of  only  partial 
advantage,  aird  to  undertake  the  conduct 
and  supervision  of  such  works  as  from  their 
nature  and  expense  cannot  be  undertaken  by 
separate  Local  Boards. 

7.  That  the  powers  and  machinery  at  present 
possessed  by  local  sanitary  authorities  are  in. 
adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended  ; especially  but  not  solely,  in  respect  of 
means  for  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  both 
from  the  want  of  early  information  of  its  existence 
and  also  of  the  means  of  checking  its  progress 
from  want  of  power  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
houses  on  unhealthy  and  improper  sites  and  to 
secure  in  certain  cases  due  provision  of  vrater, 
and  from  want  of  means  to  acquire  with 
sufficient  facility  and  economy  land  for  public 
purposes. 

8.  That  the  incidence  of  taxation  for  sanitary 
and  other  purposes  of  local  government  should, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  beproportined  to  the  direct 
benefit  accruing  to  tbe  several  parts  of  the 
districts. 

9.  It ’.is  desirable  that  the  officers  of  sanitary 
authorities  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  re- 
stricted from  other  than  the  official  duties  for 
which  they  are  specially  engaged,  and  that  in 
order  to  promote  this  object  it  is  essential  that 
the  orea  of  suspension  should  be  made  as  large 
as  ran  be  efficiently  worked. 

10.  That  a health  officer  or  assistant  should, 
where  it  is  practicable,  be  appointed  to  every 
local  government  district  or  combination  of 
districts. 

11.  That  the  several  officers  shonld  be  in  com- 
mnnication  with  each  other  and  with  the  health 
officer  especially  attached  to  the  County  Board. 

12.  That  the  salaries  be  such  as  to  insure  the 
services  of  first-olaes  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  devoting  themselves  entirely  to  health- 
service  of  the  country. 

13.  That  in  future  it  is  desirable  to  appoint,  at 
least  to  the  higher  offices,  men  who  have  passed 
an  examination  in  state  medicine. 

14.  That  the  above  regulations  are  equally 
desirable  in  tbe  oases  of  surveyors  and  in- 
specters  of  nuisances  so  far  as  they  are  ap- 
plicable. 

15.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the 
powers  of  the  Public  Health  and  other  Sanitary 
Acts  which  are  of  a permissive  character  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  made  compulsory. 


SUBSIDENCE  AT  THE  NEW  WORKS  OF 
THE  EAST  LONDON  RAILWAY. 

At  the  meeting  last  week  of  the  guardians  of 
St.  George’s-in.the-East,  the  surveyor  reported 
with  reference  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  new 
works  of  the  East  London  Railway  on  the  work, 
house  buildings.  He  stated  that  although  the 
under-pinuing  of  tbe  building  had  been  duly 
carried  out,  there  were  indications  that  some 
slight  subsidenoe  was  going  on  towards  the  rail- 
way  tunnel.  The  subsidence  had  increased 
during  the  last  six  months,  and,  although  in  tbe 
present  state  it  gave  no  cause  for  alarm,  he  hesi- 
tated  to  advise  any  claim  being  closed  with  the 
railway  company.  This  was  agreed  to. 


Street  Improvements  at  Warrington. — 
Tbe  Warrington  Town  Conncil  has  decided,  by  a 
large  majority,  to  carry  out  at  once  a scheme  of 
improvemenf,  the  largest  and  most  costly  which 
has  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Council. 
It  is  proposed  to  widen  Bridge-street — the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare,  and  most  inconveniently 
narrow — from  Bridge-foct  to  Friar’a.green,  and 
eventually  to  the  top  of  Bridge-street.  Thisim. 
provemenfc  alone,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost 
45,000J.  It  is  also  proposed  to  open  Wilson 
Patten. street  to  Bridge-street,  which  will  ma- 
terially  relieve  the  pressure  of  traffic  in  the 
latter  thoroughfare.  It  is  in  contemplation,  too, 
by  the  Corporation  to  purchase  the  gasworks 
from  the  company,  and  a sohenie  is  also  on  foot 
for  enlarging  tbe  present  market  at  a cost  of 
20,000J. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  OF  BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

A*VNITERSARV  DINNER. 

Me.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A-,  presided  at  the  anoi- 
veraary  dinner  of  this  Institution,  which  was 
held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  on  the 
12r.h  inst.  About  120  members  and  friends 
were  present,  including  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  M.P., 
Mr.  George  Pluoknett,  F.S.A.  (Governor  of  the 
Institution),  Mr.  Charles  Barry  (President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects),  Mr. 
C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Candy,  Mr.  Rogers, 
&o.  The  Institution  was  established  in  1842, 
and  has,  during  its  existence,  been  the  means  of 
relieving  thirty-oue  pensioners,  many  of  whom, 
have  received  small  annuities  for  some  years 
past.  At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty 
pensioners  on  the  books,  who  collectively  received 
during  tbe  year  ending  December  31st  last  the 
sum  of  239J.  4s. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were 
enthusiastically  received,  Mr.  E.  J.  R^ed,  M.P., 
whose  name,  as  the  former  Chief  Constructor 
of  the  Navy,  was  coupled  with  the  toast  of 
“ The  Army,  Navy,  and  Volunteeis,”  making  a 
humorous  speech,  in  which  he  compared  the 
difficulties  of  naval  architects  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  those  who  build  on  terra  Jirma.  He 
remarked  that  it  was  no  easy  problem  to  build  a 
vessel  which  should  serve,  not  only  as  a fighting- 
ship,  but  ns  a residence,  and  sometimes  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Serapis  and  some  other  vessels  of 
late)  as  a menagerie.  The  mere  building  of  a 
vessel  like  the  Injiexihle  wna  only  a portion  of 
the  problem  which  the  naval  architect  of  the 
present  day  had  to  solve.  When  built,  she  had 
to  be  driven  at  the  rate  of  a quarter  of  a mile  in  a 
single  minute,  and  must  be  capable,  when  running 
at  that  speed,  of  being  slackened  and  turned  com. 
pletely  round  and  driven  off  in  the  opposite 
directicn  in  something  like  a couple  of  minutes. 
This  was  no  light  feat  to  accomplish,  taking  into 
account  the  euormous  mass  and  weight  (say 
10,000  tons)  of  a large  ironclad.  As  showing 
the  extent  to  which  mechanical  means  are  sup- 
planting seamanship  for  the  manoeuvring  of  such 
vessels,  Mr.  Reed  stated  that  the  Inflexible  would 
be  worked  by  Bomething  like  forty  separate 
steam  engines. 

The  chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ Prosperity  to  the  Provident  Institution 
of  Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works,” 
said  : — In  my  professional  life  I have  had  a good 
deal  to  do  with  builders’  foremen  and  clerks  of 
works,  and  I may  say  at  once  that  my  interconrse 
with  both  classes  has  been  of  tbe  most  satisfac- 
tory description.  When  I was  a good  deal 
younger  than  I am  now,  I was  very  glad  of  their 
aid  and  assistance,  and  if  I can  be  of  the  slightest 
aid  and  assistance  to  them  at  any  time  I can 
only  say  that  it  will  give  me  the  most  sincere 
pleasure.  This  society,  I think,  deserves  our 
wannest  support,  for  it  embodies  that  great 
principle  which  we  in  England  so  much  prize, — 
the  principle  of  ” self-help.”  It  is  an  institution 
of  the  classes  indicated  for  improving  their  own 
status  and  position,  for  rendering  assistance  to 
the  unfortunate,  and  for  making  provision  for 
tbe  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members. 
I think  tbe  enumeration  of  these  objects  is 
enough  to  make  os  all  wish  it,  moat  heartily, 
success.  I am  told  by  the  secretary  that  since 
the  institution  was  established,  in  1842,  the  sum 
of  4,092i.  163.  has  been  paid  in  pensions  to  aged 
and  infirm  members  and  their  widows  and 
orphans.  Daring  the  same  period  the  sum  of 
695J.  was  paid  for  the  purpose  of  temporarily 
assisting  afflicted  and  distressed  members,  to 
console  them  in  their  troubles  and  anxieties,  and 
to  enable  them  by-and.by  to  recover  their 
strength  and  energy,  and  to  return  to  the  assist, 
ance  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren  in  the 
future.  Tbe  number  of  pensioners  at  present 
on  the  list  is  twenty,  — not  a very  large 
number,  as  it  seems  to  mo  : I hope  it  may  tell 
of  the  prosperity  of  tbe  classes  in  question, 
but  I am  afraid  it  speaks  of  a small  balance  at 
the  bank.  There  was  received,  during  the  year 
1875,  the  sum  of  2351.,  and  I shall  be  glad  if  the 
Secretary  is  next  year  able  to  announce  that  a 
larger  sum  has  been  received  in  1876.  The 
number  of  honorary  members  is  now  53,  and  of 
ordinary  members  79,  numbers  which,  however 
large,  do  not  quite  so  fully  represent  the  classes 
as  I should  wish  to  see.  I think  we  are  all 
interested,  as  practical  men,  in  the  condition  and 
the  success  of  tbe  English  trades,  at  any  rate  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  building  J and  I look  upon 
the  builders’  foremen  and  clerks  of  works  as  tbe 
very  aristocracy  of  those  trades.  We  are  very 
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glad  indeed  to  see  them  in  a flourishing  con. 
dition,  for  we  know  that  their  ranks  are  nerer 
closed  to  deserving  merit,  wherever  it  comes 
from.  It  was  my  task  a few  years  ago  to  carry 
onb  a large  work  in  masonry  for  the  English 
Government  in  one  of  onr  colonies.  I very  much 
wanted  a good  clerk  of  the  works,  and  applied 
in  my  need,  as  I have  often  since  applied,  to  ^ 
your  excellent  Governor  and  my  old  friend, 
Mr.  Plncknetb.  Mr.  Plucknett  was  kind 
enough  to  recommend  to  mo  a young  mason 
then  in  his  employ,  receiving  weekly  wages 
and  working  at  the  banker.  That  young  man 
went  out  for  me  as  clerk  of  the  works.  He 
carried  out  that  building  not  only  to  my 
satisfaction,  bnt  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Government  that  he  has  remained  in  that  colony 
ever  since  in  the  Government  employ,  and  it 
was  only  the  other  day  that  I bad  the  great 
satisfaction  of  signing  bis  paper,  and  writing  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers to  recommend  him  as  a member  of  that 
honourable  Institution.  Now  that  is  an  instance 
of  what  a man  may  do  if  he  chooses.  The 
working  classes  of  this  country  have  greatly 
improved  their  position  of  late  years.  They 
have  obtained  higher  wages  j they  have  obtained 
more  leisure.  I am  not  disposed  to  say  one  word, 
except  to  rejoice  that  they  should  raise  their 
status  in  any  legitimate  manner,  but  as  an  arcbi- 
tect  I am  particularly  anxious  that,  while  the 
position  of  the  workman  is  improved,  the  quality 
of  his  work  shall  nob  diminish.  We  are  often 
told  that  the  work  of  to-day  is  not  what  the 
work  of  yesterday  used  to  be.  We  go  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  and  see  inar- 
velloDS  masonry,  carpentry,  and  ironwork  in 
our  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  plaster  ceil- 
ings  in  Elizabethan  houses,— kinds  of  work 
which  it  taxes  us  very  much  indeed  to  rival  in 
the  present  day.  I cannot  but  think  that  iii 
order  to  rival  it  wo  requiie  a very  great  exben- 
sion  of  edncation,  and  particularly  of  that  tooh- 
nical  kind  which  is  so  invaluable  to  the  crafts, 
man.  I am  also  one  of  those  who  think  that  the 
mere  question  of  healthy  houses  for  artisans  is 
no  insigniflcant  element  in  the  bringing  about  of 
a better  position  for  the  workman.  It  is  not 
enough  to  give  a man  more  money  and  more 
leisure  nnless  we  give  him  a place  where  he  may 
devote  them  to  culture  and  improvement.  Both 
these  points  are  pressing  upon  us  nowadays,  and 
they  are  matters  upon  which  we  may  fairly  ask 
the  State  to  give  us  some  assistance.  But  we 
must  not  ask  too  much.  We  must  show  a dis. 
position  to  help  ourselves  before  expecting  others 
to  help  us.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
great  trade  societies  of  the  country  should  give 
their  aid  and  assistance  to  these  objeots.  If 
they  turn  their  attention  entirely  to  economical 
questions,  such  as  the  rate  of  wages,  &o.,  we 
will  ask  of  them  that  where  there  is  a fair  day’s 
wage  there  shall  be  a fair  day’s  work,  and  that 
they  should  exert  themselves  to  see  that  the  work 
of  to-day  loses  nothing  by  comparison  with  the 
work  of  antiquity.  We  shall  ask  them  to  endea. 
vour  to  make  the  workman  proud  of  his  work, 
for  in  no  other  way  will  work  be  got  to  be 
thoroughly  done.  We  find  the  best  work  of  its 
kind  in  England,  and  we  know  that  in  English 
workmen  of  the  present  day  are  to  be  traced 
those  great  characteristics  of  the  English  work, 
man  of  old, — perseverance  and  skill.  I cannot 
but  think  that  the  establish  mentofsooieties  such  as 
this  may  help  to  perpetuate  those  characteristics, 
by  showing  that  there  is  no  limit  in  this  oonntry 
to  the  success  which  maybe  obtained  by  any 
man  who  thoroughly  and  heartily  does  the  work 
which  is  placed  before  him.  It  only  remains  for 
me,  after  thanking  you  for  the  indulgence  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  these  remarks,  to 
propose  to  you,  “ Prosperity  to  the  Provident 
Institution  of  Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of 
Works.” 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  received,  and 
the  secretary  (Ur.  Bedford)  announced  a list  of 
subscriptions  and  donations  amounting  to 
1521.  4s.  6d. 

The  remaining  toasts  were,  ” The  Chairman  ” 
(proposed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  M.P.) ; “The 
Governor,  Tmatees,  Patrons,  Donors,  and  Sub- 
Bcribers,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Pluck- 
nett,  the  governor  ; “ The  Architects,”  proposed 
by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Ur.  Charles  Barry,  president  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute  of  British  Architeots;  “The  Builders,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  Cundy,  and  associated  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  White  (Scrivener  & White),  who, 
in  responding,  said  he  was  sorry  the  Institntion 
was  not  more  warmly  supported  by  the  building 
trade,  but  the  mode  in  which  its  affairs  were 


conducted  only  needed  to  be  better  known  to 
greatly  increase  its  supporters  ; “ The  Stewards,” 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Ur.  Fraser  ; and  “ The 
Ladies,”  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hill.  Mr.  Turner 
acted  as  toastmaster,  and  daring  the  evening  a 
selection  of  vocal  music  was  given  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  K.  C.  Riohardson,  assisted  by 
Madame  Thaddens  Wells,  Madame  Alice  Barnett, 
and  Mr.  C.  A.  White,  Mr.  William  Miller  pre- 
aiding  at  the  pianoforte.  Altogether  the  gather- 
ing  was  a very  successful  one. 


GLASS  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OP  KE8LE 
COLLEGE.  OXFORD. 

Attention  havingbeen  directed  to  the  Memorial 
Chapel  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Keble,  author  of  the  “ Christian  Year,” 
an  aocount  of  the  stained  glass  and  mosaic  de- 
corations  which  it  contains  may  nob  be  inappro- 
priabe.  The  munifioent  donor,  the  late  Mr. 
William  Gibbs,  of  Tyntesfield,  near  Bristol, 
spared  no  expense  in  having  these,  as  also  the 
entire  building,  carried  out  in  the  ooinpletest 
manner  possible,  the  whole  forming  a memorial 
worthy  of  the  great  Christian  poet.  The  artist 
is  Mr.  Alexander  Gibbs,  of  38,  Bedford. square, 
and  21,  Bloomabury-street.  This  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  work  of  any  magnitude  that  has  been 
carried  oat  in  England  in  mosaic,  it  being  usual 
to  send  the  work  for  execution  to  Venice;  but  the 
artist,  in  receiving  the  commission,  resolved  to 
have  the  work  done  in  England,  so  that  the 
necessary  personal  supervision  might  be  given. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  A.  Gibbs  sent  to  Venice, 
and  kept  at  a considerable  expense  the  service  of 
the  chemist  to  the  late  Signor  Radi,  of  Murano. 
Under  his  directions  the  necessary  furnaces  and 
appliancesforthe  manufacture  have  been  erected. 
Venetian  artists  were  also  engaged  to  carry  out 
the  principal  portions  of  the  moaaio  work,  the 
numerous  designs  and  cartoons  being  executed 
under  the  artist's  own  hand.  The  decorations 
of  the  chapel  consist,  so  far  as  the  mosaic  is  con- 
cerned, of  twenty. nine  large  panels,  three  of 
these  at  the  west  end  forming  one  subject — that 
of  the  Last  Judgment.  la  the  upper  part  of  the 
centre  panel  our  Lord  is  shown  enthroned,  with 
the  apostles,  attended  by  angels  bearing  the 
emblems  of  His  Passion,  the  Cross,  the  Crown  of 
Thorns,  the  Spear,  the  Sponge,  and  the  nails.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  centre  panel,  St.  Michael, 
with  the  scales  and  sword,  divides  the  saved  from 
the  condemned.  The  panel  on  the  right  hand 
of  our  Lord  shows  the  saved  accompanied 
by  angels,  who  point  the  way  through  the 
gates  of  Heaven,  while  on  the  left  are  the  oon- 
demnod,  chained  to  each  other  in  groups,  passing 
into  torment,  while  above  in  each  panel  is  an 
angel  sounding  the  trumpet  of  the  Resurrection. 
At  the  base  of  the  centre  panel  are  the  words 
“ Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  right-hand  of  Power,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  Heaven.”  Pacing  this  under  the  large 
east  window  is  a large  quatrefoil  panel  from  the 
Apocalypse,  flanked  by  two  panels  with  standing 
groups  of  saints.  The  treatment  shows  Our 
Lord  as  He  appeared  to  St.  John  in  the  Island  of 
Patmos,  surrounded  by  the  seven  golden  oaiidle- 
stickp,  typical  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia, 
while  round  His  extended  right-hand  are  the 
seven  stars,  symbolical  of  the  chief  ministers. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  as  you  enter 
from  the  west  door,  are  mosaics  arranged  in 
groups  of  panels.  The  first  one  is  a standing 
group  of  saints  with  their  appropriate  emblems  ; 
following  which  is  a set  of  three,  with  inci- 
dents from  the  history  of  Noah.  The  centre 
panel,  representing  Noah’s  Sacrifice,  shows  the 
patriarch  surrounded  by  his  sons  and  their  wives, 
worshipping  God  in  front  of  the  altar  he  had 
erected,  while  in  the  background  is  the  Ark, 
symbolical  of  the  Church,  the  rainbow  inclosing 
the  whole.  On  either  side  are  subjects  showing, 
in  the  one,  Noah  and  his  sons  planning  and  build- 
ing  the  Ark ; in  the  other,  the  entry  of  the 
animals,  as  also  Noah  and  bis  family,  into  the 
Ark,  which  in  each  case  is  designed  to  represent 
“The  Church.”  The  three  panels  next  these 
illustrate  the  history  of  Joseph.  In  one  is  shown 
Joseph  dreaming  in  the  field  of  his  future 
supremacy  over  his  brothers;  the  dreams  are 
shown  as  visions  at  the  top  of  the  subject. 
The  centre  panel  shows  Joseph  being  sold 
by  his  brethren  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver; 
and  the  remaining  one  is  Joseph  as  rnler  recog- 
nising his  brethren  and  forgiving  them.  Follow- 
ing this,  as  a single  panel,  is  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord.  Angels  with  censers  adore  Him  as  he 
steps  triumphant  from  the  tomb,  while  the  dis- 


mayed soldiers  shrink  on  either  side.  Next  in 
order  to  this  panel  are  two,  containing  standing 
figures  of  saints,  which  in  each  case  turn 
towards  the  ohanoel.  Facing  these  on  the  north 
side  are  two  other  panels  with  standing  saints, 
turned  as  the  last  to  the  chanoel.  Facing  the 
Resurrection  is  the  CrooiGxion  of  our  Lord.  The 
Magdalen  is  shown  kneeling  in  grief  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross,  whilst  the  Divine  Mother  and  St. 
John  stand  on  either  side.  Slightly  in  the  back- 
ground are  two  soldiers  with  spears,  and  one  with 
the  sponge  ; two  angels  in  attitude  of  devotion, 
one  bearing  the  chalice,  are  introduced  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  subject.  Then  comes  a group 
of  three  panels,  from  the  life  of  Moses,  Moses 
and  the  Brazen  Serpent  as  a type  of  Christ, 
being  in  the  centre ; in  the  base  is  shown  the 
people  bitten  by  the  fiery  serpents,  while  Moses 
directs  their  attention  to  the  Brazen  Serpent. 
In  the  side  panels  are  shown,  Moses  as  the  Law- 
giver, with  the  tablets  in  his  hand,  coming  down 
from  the  Mount,  while  the  people  kneel  in  awe 
at  his  feet;  and  in  the  other  Moses  is  pictured 
striking  the  rock  that  the  people  may  have  water 
at  Meribah.  Three  panels  succeed  these,  which 
tell  the  story  of  Abraham,  as,  in  the  centre,  the 
sacrifice  of  his  only  son  Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah. 
Abraham  and  Isaac  occupy  the  centre,  while  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain  are  shown  Abraham's 
servants  with  the  ass ; the  ram  in  the  right- 
hand  corner  is  sesn  caught  by  the  horns  in  a 
bramble,  while  an  angel,  staying  Abraham’s 
hand,  calls  his  attention  to  it.  The  side  panels 
are  occupied  respectively  with  the  meeting  be- 
tween Melobisodec  and  Abram,  who,  accompanied 
by  bis  soldiers,  is  offering  titles  to  Melchisedeo 
after  the  release  of  Lot.  In  the  right-hand 
panel  the  patriarch  is  entertaining  the  angels. 
The  list  of  subjeots  on  the  north  side  closes  with 
one  remaining  panel,  showing  Old  Testament 
saints. 

By  the  arrangement  of  these  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Old  Testament  subjeots  as  types  of 
Christ  occupy  the  western  portion  of  the  church, 
while  the  chancel  half  is  devoted  to  the  New 
Testament  subjects  as  anti-types  of  our  Lord. 
In  the  north  transept  there  remain  three 
panels,  forming  one  bay,  filled  in  the  centre 
with  the  nativity  of  our  Lord.  Joseph  and 
Mary  are  shown  standing  in  devotional  atti- 
tudes  over  the  infant  Jesus,  while  worshipping 
shepherds  surround  the  crib  in  the  foreground  ; 
an  ox  and  ass  are  introduced  to  point  the  stable 
in  which  the  divine  Infant  lies. 

The  large  five-light  staiued-glass  east  window 
is  filled  as  an  Ascension.  The  treatment  of  design 
here,  as  indeed  in  the  whole  work,  is  rather 
severe.  Oar  Lord,  in  a vesica,  occupies  the  upper 
half  of  the  centre  opening,  standing  and  kneeling 
figures  of  the  Apostles  and  Blessed  Virgin  filling 
the  remaining  four  openings,  while  in  the  tracery 
are  angels  holding  scrolls  bearing  the  insorip. 
tions,  “This  same  Josns  which  is  taken  np  from 
yon  into  Heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as 
ye  have  seen  him  go  into  Heaven.”  The  glass 
used  is  in  every  instance  of  the  very  best  quality, 
and  great  attention  has  been  paid  throughout  the 
whole  work,  both  in  moaaio  and  glass,  to  secure 
a harmonious  balanoe  of  colour.  The  west 
window,  on  account  of  the  flood  of  light  to  which 
all  west  windows  are  subject,  has  been  treated 
in  a slightly  richer  koy  of  colour.  It  is  filled 
with  eight  figures,  the  window  (a  five-light) 
having  in  three  centre  openings,  two  figures,  and 
in  each  side  opening  one  figure,  all  being  seated  ; 
these  are,  the  four  greater  prophets, — Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel ; the  kings  David 
and  Solomon;  and  Samuel  and  Elijah,  these 
figures  referring,  as  do  the  mosaics,  to  the  earlier 
dispensations.  The  four  three  • light  nave 
windows  are  filled  with  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  two  windows  being  on  the  north  side 
and  two  on  the  south.  The  figures  stand  iu 
niches,  while  above  and  below  is  grisaille  glass, 
similar  in  character  to  that  in  York  Minster.  In 
the  chancel  we  have  four  two-light  windows,  the 
two  on  the  north  side  contain  the  figures  of  the 
four  great  Latin  fathers  of  the  Church, — 
Sfc.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Gregory,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Ou  the  south  side  the  corre- 
sponding windows  contain  the  figures  of  the 
four  great  Greek  fathers, — St,  Chrysostom, 
St.  Basil,  St.  Athanasius,  and  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  The  gla.ss  of  the  chancel  is  of  the 
same  tone  as  that  in  the  east  window,  and  goes 
well  with  the  spirit  of  the  mosaic.  In  the  tran- 
sept are  two  three-light  windows,  which  aro 
occupied  in  the  centre  of  each  respectively, 
figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  with  the  evan- 
gelists Matthew  and  Mark  in  the  one,  and  in 
the  other  Lake  and  John. 
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The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  oat 
at  the  artist’s  new  stadios  in  Bioomebory-street. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  nnder  the  satne  arohiteob  (Mr. 
Butterfield),  lately  placed  a large  wait  decoration 
in  eno^^nstio  tiles  on  the  north  wall  of  All  Saints' 
Oharch,  Margaret-streefc,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Rev.  Upton  Richards,  first  vicar  of  the 
church. 


THE  PROPOSED  TOWN.HALL,  HASTINGS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Hastings  Town  Cminoil, 
on  the  5th  inst.,  the  following  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  new  Town-hall  was 
read  and  adopted  : — • 

The  letter  from  Messrs.  Cross,  Wells.  Jeffery,  A 
Sk'ller.  rr  the  now  Town-bait,  which  was  referred  to  this 
Coinmi'tee  from  the  lasf  Council  meeting;,  and  which 
etsted  that  Messrs.  Howell  4 Son  were  at  the  present 
time  willing  to  tinderfaWe  the  btiildiog  of  the  Town-hall, 
&C.,  for  the  sums  following,  tiz.  ; — Foundations,  4.430^, 
anperatrnctnr»,  19,82''Z,, — was  read,  and  Messrs.  Jeffers, 
Skiller,  and  Wells,  th^ee  of  the  architects,  then  attend  to 
eiplain  the  reason  of  the  tender  being  reduced  by  2,799Z,, 
when  the  following  alrerat.iona  and  reiiuctions  which  hare 
been  made  by  them  were  read  over,  viz. : — 

1.  Pnbstituiing  claiHD  brinlfs  for  kiln  bricks. 

2.  Reducing  the  height  of  large  hall  and  Police  Court  to 
that  originally  shown  in  competition  plans. 

3.  R“dueing  amount  of  Bath  stone. 

4.  fiuhstitution  of  bricks  in  cement  for  iroa  columns 
under  large  hall. 

6.  Reducing  number  ofiron  doors  to  safe. 

6.  Substituting  Bangor  slsfesfor  Whitney  (*te)  ["Whit- 
land”]  Ahhey  slates. 

7.  Suhstituting  slates  for  lead  on  turrets,  and  reducing 
size  of  turrets. 

8.  Omitting  moulded  nosings  to  steps  of  grand  staircase. 

9.  Su^'etitiiting  Keene’s  cement  for  stone  in  window 
dressings  of  large  hall. 

And  the  committee  having  fully  considered  the  matter 
end  viewed  the  detailed  plans,  estimates,  &c,,  recommend 
the  Council  as  follows  ; — 

Isf.  To  accept  and  agree  to  the  alterations  and  reduc- 
tions nnmhered  1 — 6 inclusive,  but  to  let  those  numbered 
respectively  7,  8,  and  9,  remain  as  originally  put. 

20^.  To  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs,  Howell  A Son  to 
do  the  works  for  the  price  mentioned  in  the  letter  of 
M‘“F8ra.  Cross.  Wells.  Jeffery,  k Skiller,  the  Council 
aymg  them  (Messrs.  Howell  4 Son)  the  extra  cost  caused 
y the  alterstions,  Ac  .numbered  respectively  7,  8,  and  9, 
not  being  allowed.  The  acceptance  of  the  tender  being 
snhject  to  the  consent  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty’s  Treasury  to  the  borrowing  of  the  money  for 
erec'ing  the  buildings,  Ac.,  being  obtained. 

3rd-  That  the  town  clerk  be  forthwirh  insfracted  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  such  consent- 

4th.  That  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Council  meeting, 
held  on  the  Ist  of  January,  187.5,  limiting  the  amount  to 
be  expend'd  on  the  new  t..wn-hall  to  29,0'’r'Z.,  be  rescinded  ; 
and  that  the  Council  authorise  the  expenditure  of  a sum 
in  accordance  wuh  the  aecepfance  of  the  above  tender. 

6th.  That  the  premiums  awarded  in  the  coropet'tion  be 
now  paid,  the  first  of  l^OZ.  to  Messrs.  Cross,  Jeffery, 
Skiller,  & Wells,  and  the  second  of  60Z.  to  Mr.  E,  Heffer, 
of  Liveroool : the  third,  of  25/,,  having  been  ordered  to  he 
paid  to  Measrs.  Lee  4 Smith  at  tbe  last  Council  meeting. 
We  ehnll  give  iilaatrationa  of  the  design  in  an 
early  number. 


THE  IRRIGATION  OF  INDIA. 

On  the  5th  inst.,  at  a meeting  of  the  Indian 
section  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a paper  entitled 
“Irrigation  Works  in  India,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  their  Remunerativeuess,”  was  read  by 
Jlr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  The  lecturer  said 
that  in  India  the  State  had,  within  tbe  la.Bt  forty 
years,  done  a very  great  deal  for  irrigation,  and 
that  by  the  work:5  constructed  water  could  be 
distributed  over  very  large  traets  of  country. 
According  to  the  latest  official  accounts  the 
total  of  the  capital  which  bad  been  hitherto  laid 
ont  on  irrigalinn  works  in  various  provinces  by 
the  British  rulers  of  India  was  no  less  than 
13,2(iO,295I.,  of  which  6,612,742?.  were  obtained 
from  ordinary  income,  nnd  6,647,553?.  consisted 
of  borrowed  money.  With  regard  to  tbe  revenue 
from  these  irrigation  works  the  statistics  varied 
considerably,  many  provinces  returning  a largo 
percentage  on  the  capital  outlay,  while  other 
works  were  carried  on  at  a loss,  as  the  canals  did 
not  pay  their  working  expenses.  For  the  whole 
of  India,  however,  the  net  revenue  of  irrigation 
works  was  stated  as  1,021,430?-,  or  7'7  per  cent, 
out  of  total  expenditure.  Tbe  figures  of  this 
total  expenditure  were  somewhat  open  to  re- 
vi-^ion,  as  they  did  not  take  iuto  account  tbe  sums 
expended  in  many  cases  by  native  rulers  on 
ancient  canals,  and  the  interest  which  had 
accrued  on  the  amounts  expended  during  the  time 
occupied  in  coustructing  the  works.  He  con- 
sidered, therefore,  that  in  considering  the  ques- 
tioD,  it  was  fair  to  add  to  the  official  total  of  out- 
lay  a million  and  a half  for  loss  of  interest  during 
construction,  two  millions  as  the  extra  cost  in 
connexion  with  the  older  works,  and  400,000?. 
for  compensation  to  landowners  and  capitalisa- 
tion of  land  revenue  sacrificed,  and  these  sums 
would  bring  npthe  total  expenditure  to  (roughly 
speaking)  17,210,000?.  From  this,  however,  a 
very  important  deduction  was  to  be  made  on 


account  of  incomplete  and  partially-abandoned 
works,  and  this  (amounting  with  interest  to 
3,640,000?.)  brought  the  total  amount  down  to 
13,570,000?.  Upon  this  sum  the  total  revenue 
of  1,020,000?.  gave  a return  of  7'5  per  cent.,  and 
this  favourable  result  had,  he  thought,  been  fairly 
arrived  at.  Independent  of  this  profit  on  the 
investment  of  capital,  the  benefits  derived  from 
irrigation  on  the  reourreuoe  of  drought  or  famine 
in  some  provinces  was  incalculable. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  PARIS  WINE  DOCKS. 

Connoisseurs  are  ensaged  in  a bitter  con- 
troversy  concerning  tbe  preservation  of  wine.  A 
portion  of  the  great  wine  ducks  at  Bercy  arc 
; to  be  rebuilt,  enlarged,  or  improved,  and  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council  to  attend  to  this  matter  have  held 
frequent  sittiiigs  of  late.  According  to  the 
project  generally  approved  by  the  members  of 
the  administration,  each  new  building  is  to 
consist  of  two  store-rooms,  ono  on  the  level  of 
the  earth,  and  the  other  above.  A rail  running 
along  an  arcade  built  fur  this  purpose  will  give 
easy  access  to  the  stores  kept  on  the  first  floor. 
The  wine  growers  and  dea'era  are,  however, 
almost  unanimously  opposed  to  this  system  of 
two  stories.  Should  the  difficulties  of  access  be 
overcome,  they  maintain  that  the  wines,  especially 
tha  Burgundy,  cannot  be  well  preserved  when 
placed  so  far  above  the  earth.  They  eschew  all 
elaborate  schemes,  and  simply  demand  two  rough 
walls  separated  from  each  other  by  a space  of 
13  metres,  and  covered  ov*=r  by  aii  ordinary  roof. 
Sneh  a construction  is  not  calculated  to  suit  the 
Parisians,  ever  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  to 
augment  tbe  beauty  of  their  town  ; but  those  who 
are  most  interested  in  the  preservation  of  wine 
maintain  persistently  that  wine  must  not  be 
carried  too  high  above  its  native  earth.  What 
is  the  evidence  as  to  any  evil  result  from  so 
storing  wine  ? 


PERMANENT  CIRCUS  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

A PERMANENT  oircus  IS  to  be  ereofced  in  Liver, 
pool  at  the  top  of  Brnnswick-mad,  opposite  the 
Necropolis  in  tbe  West  Derby. road,  for  Mr. 
Chailea  Uengler.  This  is  avery central  position, 
nearly  the  centre  of  Liverpool,  taking  the  map 
as  our  enide.  Over  400  ’buses  pass  the  site  every 
day.  Ic  will  be  the  largest  circus  in  England, 
holding  about  4,000  persons.  It  will  be  100  ft. 
wide,  140  ft.  long,  with  a gallery  over  the  front 
end  and  two  side.’,  carried  out  with  ornamental 
fronts  and  carton  pierre  ornaments.  The  ceiling 
will  be  an  arched  one,  with  a new  style  of  sun- 
light.  The  gallery  entrance  and  pit  exit  will  be 
in  Walker-street,  The  pit  entrance  and  the  box 
and  parterre  entrance  will  be  in  West  Darbv- 
road.  There  will  also  be  five  shops  in  this  road 
one  story  high.  The  stables  will  be  built  of 
hiiuk  and  stone,  with  all  the  newest  ornamental 
iron  stable  fittings,  ventilated  and  detached  from 
the  circus.  A dozen  stables  and  coaebbouse- 
yard  will  also  be  provided  in  Walker-street  for 
the  convenience  of  gentlemen  driving  to  the 
circus,  80  that  horses  and  men  will  be  provided 
with  shelter  immediately  on  arrival  at  the  build- 
itig.  The  above  works  have  been  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  Robinson,  architect,  who  has  carried  out 
many  permanent  circuses  in  England  for  the 
same  proprietor.  The  contract  has  been  let  to 
Mr.  Sauinel  Campbell,  of  Liverpool.  The  works 
will  coat  over  12,000?. 


Floods  in  tbe  River  Ouse. — A few  days  ago 
the  Mayor  (Mr.  J.  T.  Hobson)  and  several  of  the 
Corporation  of  Bedford  who  bad  been  appointed 
inspectors,  met  and  went  down  the  river  as  far 
as  Barford  Slnices  and  up  to  Biddenhaui  nnd 
Brombam  Mill,  visiting  on  their  way  the  mills, 
sluices, and  locks,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Grantham, 
C.E.,  Inspector  under  the  Drainage  Acts  under 
the  Inclosure  Commiesioners,  who  has  been 
called  in  by  the  Corporation  to  inquire  into  and 
examine  tbe  state  of  the  liver  as  to  tbe  works 
necessary  to  prevent  floods,  and  to  advise  them 
in  a preliminary  report  as  to  tbe  legislative  or 
other  means  which  should  be  most  expedient  to 
be  adopted.  It  is  hoped,  as  a result  of  this 
inspection,  that  the  town  of  Bedford  can  be 
relieved  and  due  regard  paid  to  the  several 
interests,  such  as  those  of  navigation,  mill- 
owners,  and  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  the 
lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  both  ^bove  and 
below  the  town. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  BUILDING  TRADE 
IN  BRISTOL. 

The  building  trade  is  at  present  in  a some- 
what unsettled  state  in  Bristol.  Business  is  not 
very  brisk,  and  most  of  the  operatives  in  the 
various  departments  are  agitating  for  increased 
wages.  Some  months  ago  the  stonemasons  gave 
notice  of  a rise  of  id.  per  hour,  making  8d.,  to 
begin  about  the  middle  of  June  next.  The 
Master  Builders’  Association  have  taken  the 
matter  into  their  consideratinn,  and  decided  that 
the  demand  was  not  justified  by  the  state  of 
trade,  and  at  the  same  time  suggested  some  very 
reasonable  modifications  of  the  maaona'  rnles,  as 
to  walking-time,  apprentices,  and  piece-work. 
The  men,  however,  indignantly  rejected  the 
alterations,  which  tbe  representatives  announced 
were  out  of  all  character  with  the  progress  of 
their  society.  There  the  matter  rested  till 
Thursday  night,  when  a general  meeting  of  the 
building  trade  was  held,  aud,  after  oonsiderable 
diaoupsion,  it  was  decided  to  let  things  take  their 
course. 

The  builders’  labourers  have  also  applied  for 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay,  and  demand  ^d. 
an  hour  addition,  making  5id.,  to  begin  early  iu 
August.  About  twelve  months  ago  they  made  a 
similar  demand,  and  the  arbitrator  who  settled 
tbe  dispute  gave  them  jd.  per  hour  increase 
during  the  winter  months.  This  request  the  Em- 
ployers’ Association  have  refused  to  accede  to. 

The  stone  sawyers  have  just  applied  for  a rise 
of  Is.  per  100  ft.  The  application  led  to  a good 
deal  of  inquiry  amongst  the  builders,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  prices  at  present  paid  vary 
greatly,  some  of  them  being  extrnvngaotJy  high. 
The  Association  is  now  engaged  in  drawing  op  a 
scale  for  the  guidance  of  the  trade  generally. 

The  painters  who  struck  on  Monday  week  at 
two  shops  for  an  advance  of  Id.  per  hour,  raising 
the  wages  from  6^d.  to  7id.,  and  the  remainder 
throughout  the  city  (nnmheriug  400  or  500)  who 
were  looked  out  on  tlie  8th  inst.  are  still  out  of 
work.  The  bnsy  season  for  painting  work  has 
just  ooramenced,  and  the  loek.ont  is  rather  awk- 
ward for  the  contractors  and  decorators;  but  the 
masters  say  they  will  not  give  in. 


NEW  PUBLIC  PARKS  IN  THE 
PROVINCES. 

Rotherh(vm. — Rotherham  is  now  possessed  of  a 
public  park  and  recreation  grounds  known  as 
“ Boston  Castle  Park.’’  It  consists  of  twenty 
acres  of  land  at  the  top  of  a hill,  which,  being 
3U0  ft.  above  the  town,  and  100  ft.  above  the  soa 
level,  is  perhaps  the  highest  point  in  the  borough. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  hill  there  is  an  umbra- 
geous wood.  From  the  centre  of  the  park  a 
large  quantity  of  red  sandstone  has  been  quarried, 
aud  the  precipitous  and  rugged  escarpment  that 
has  been  left,  and  the  shelrered  plot  of  green 
award  below,  and  which  is  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  votaries  of  croquet,  are  not  altogether  void 
of  the  features  of  romantic  scenery.  To  Mr. 
Alderman  Guest  is  due  the  credit  of  first  draw, 
ing  attention  to  this  spot  as  an  appropriate  place, 
for  many  roHSons,  to  be  formed  into  a people’s 
park.  However,  it  was  some  time  before  he 
induced  others  to  acquiesce  in  his  view  ; bob  in 
May,  1873,  a memorial,  signed  by  a large  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  was  presented  to  the  Town 
Council,  asking  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
lease  Boston  Castle  grouuds.  The  wioh  so 
expressed  was  acceded  to,  and  the  land  was  soon 
after  obtained  on  lease  for  forty  years,  from  the 
Earl  of  Effingham,  at  a yearly  rental  of  50?. 
Tbe  park  has  not  yet  been  formally  opened,  but 
it  has  already  become  a popular  place  of  resort. 

Salford. — With  a desire  to  provide  more  exten- 
sive  means  of  recreation  for  the  people,  the 
corporation  of  Salford  some  three  or  four  years 
ago  decided  to  form  three  new  parks  in  different 
parts  of  the  borough, — one  at  Higher  Broughton, 
another  at  Pendleton,  and  a thiid  in  Ordsat 
Ward.  The  two  firrt-iuentioned,  which  aro 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  will  be  thrown 
open  at  Whitsuntide  next,  and  tho  third  will  be 
finished  for  the  summer  of  next  year.  The  new 
pork  at  Broughton  stands  on  the  site  known  as 
the  “Gravel  Pits,’’  and  is  bounded  by  Great 
Clowes-streeb,  Great  Cheetham-street,  Grecian- 
sbreet,  and  a new  thoroughfare  to  he  called 
Vavasour-street.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  three 
parks  which  are  being  constructed,  and  covers  an 
area  of  sixteen  acres.  Originally  tbe  land  pre- 
sented  a very  flat  surface,  bat  by  excavations 
which  have  been  carried  on  it  has  been  rendered 
undulating  in  appearance.  Tbe  work  of  laying 
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onfc  the  p;irk  was  oommenoed  in  September,  187‘i. 
The  land  ia  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  iron  railings. 
The  principal  entrance  will  be  in  Great  Clowes, 
street.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  ground  an 
ornamental  lake  has  been  formed,  wh'ch  will  be 
spanned  in  the  centre  by  an  iron  girder  bridge. 
The  arrangement  of  the  flower-V-eds  and  the 
terraces  had  been  executed  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  the  head.gardencr  at  Peel 
Park.  The  park  at  Pendleton  is  situate  at  the 
end  of  Seedley-road,  Pendleton,  and  extends  tn 
a locality  well  known  as  the  “ Land  of  Nod.” 
The  park  covers  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
acres  of  land,  purchased  at  a coat  of  5,000i.  in 
March,  1873.  A number  of  cottages,  standing 
in  the  ” Land  of  Nod,”  which  detracted  from  the 
appearance  of  the  park,  were  also  bonght  by  the 
Corporation,  and  having  since  been  demolished, 
the  land  npon  which  they  stood  has  been  added 
to  that  acquired.  The  park  has  a good  situa. 
tion,  having  a slope  to  the  south,  and  being  well 
sheltered  by  trees.  In  the  lower  portion  the  land 
is  naturally  undulating.  A lake  similar  to  that 
in  the  Broughton  Park  has  been  constructed. 
The  land  has  been  laid  out  by  Mr.  Moore.  There 
will  he  several  entrances  to  the  park.  Ordsal 
Hall  Park  is  not  so  favourably  situated  as  those 
in  Broughton  and  Pendleton;  but,  being  in  one 
of  the  most  tbickly.populated  districts  in  the 
borough,  will  probably  be  the  most  largely 
frequented.  It  consists  of  fifeeen  acres  of  land, 
which  was  purchased  from  Lord  Egerton  of 
Tattoo.  Up  to  the  present  comparatively  little 
has  been  done  tow'irds  its  completion,  but  now 
that  the  parks  in  Broughton  and  Pendleton  are 
nearly  finished,  the  Corporation  will  be  able  to 
devote  more  attention  to  it  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  be  opened 
next  year. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

Attercliffe. — Atthe  last  meeting  of  the  Sheffield 
Town  Council,  Mr.  Eaton  referred  to  a motion 
passed  by  the  Health  Committee,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  amount  of  the  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
public  baths  at  Attercliffa  greatly  exceeded  the 
sum  anthorised  to  be  borrowed  by  the  Council, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Borough  Surveyor  be  instructed  to 
prepare  new  plans,  including  one  swimming, 
bath  instead  of  two,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost 
below  the  amoont  of  the  original  estimate.  Mr. 
Nadin  said  it  had  been  estimated  that  the  baths 
would  cost  8,500L,  but  the  amount  was  really 
11,000k,  and  with  furniture,  &c.,  the  coat  would 
be  increased  to  12,0001.  The  committee  had 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  build  one  large  bath 
and  slipper  baths  above,  which  might  be  erected 
under  8,500Z.,  including  furniture  and  fixtures. 

3Iaidsto7\e. — Meetings  have  been  held  in  Maid- 
stone  in  furtherance  of  a scheme  for  the  erection 
of  new  swimmine-.baths.  Plans  have  been  pre- 
pared  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  architect,  showing 
that  the  proposed  bath  is  to  be  110  yards  in 
length,  and  33  yards  wide.  It  will  be  erected 
near  the  Artichoke  Inn,  in  the  Ashford-road.  A 
supply  of  pnre  water,  after  filtration  by  a bed 
of  charcoal,  can  be  nhta,ioed  from  the  river  Len. 

Ouildfnrd. — The  Urban  Sanitary  Anthority  of 
Guildford,  having  decided  not  to  adopt  the  Baths 
and  Washhonsea  Act,  application  was  made  to 
the  Ear!  of  Onslow  for  a site  on  land  beloneing 
to  his  lordship,  near  the  river.  His  lordship 
gave  his  approval  to  a portion  of  the  field  at 
the  rear  of  the  gas-works,  and  abutting  on  the 
river  being  used  for  the  purpose,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  lessee,  who  expressed  his  willing, 
ness  to  let  half  an  acre  for  the  projected  bath. 
Mr.  Henry  Moon,  of  Guildford  and  Godaiming, 
surveyor,  one  of  the  committee,  prepared  a pre- 
liminary  plan  for  a bath  on  this  site,  and  the 
committee  were  satisfied  that  a bath  of  large 
size,  and  in  all  respects  suitable,  could  bo  con- 
Btruoted  at  a cost  of  between  600k  and  900k 
A onmpauy  has  been  formed  for  the  erection 
of  the  bac-hs. 


VARNISHED  PAPER  ON  WALLS. 

Si*. — ^Vill  one  of  your  numerona  readers  inform  metbe 
hest  way  to  atrip  varnished  paper  from  walls  ? I have 
tried  hot  lime,  soda,  pearl-ash,  and  Portland  cement,  but 
with  all  it  is  a tedious  job.  A Coi'xtbt  Paintee. 


Somerset  Archseological  Society. — This 
society  will  visit  Bath  on  July  25th.  Mr.  Parker 
Dr.  Freeman,  and  others  are  expected  to  be 
present.  The  local  secretary,  the  Rev,  W.  Hunt, 
is  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
excursionists. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Sir, — At  four  o’clock  one  afternoon,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  Academy  was  crammed  by  a 
fashionable  and  eager  crowd,  there  was  not  ove 
single  person,  save  myself,  anywhere  near  the 
display  of  architectural  drawings  in  Gallery  IX. 
A little  throng  were  bent  over  the  miniatures 
upon  the  opposite  side,  hut  otherwise  the  gallery 
was  entirely  empty.  This  afforded  so  curious  a 
contrast  to  the  animated  scene  in  every  other 
corner  of  the  building  that  I am  tempted  to 
record  it.  The  why  and  the  wherefore  of  this 
neglect  would  appear  to  be  a problem  which 
might  be  advantageously  solved.  A large  per- 
centage of  those  who  visit  the  Academy  mny  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  love  or  admire  art;  then, 
loving  that,  why  do  they  eschew  architecture  iu 
so  marked  a manner  ? H.  H. 


FEES  TO  FOREMEN. 

Although  a great  reform  baa  taken  place  of 
late  years  iu  the  building  trades,  and  the  rela- 
tions  existing  between  employers  and  employed 
have  been  eetablisbed  on  a firmer  baeis,  there  are 
still  occasiourf  when  the  privileges  of  each  arc 
tampered  with  and  abused.  By  means  of  many 
trade  societies  and  combinations  established 
throughout  the  country,  these  abuses  are  brought 
to  light,  thoroughly  investigated,  and  finally 
abolished.  So  perfectly  is  this  done,  that  the 
chances  of  any  evil  arising  to  the  detriment  of 
employers  or  employed  would  seem  impossible. 
Evils  do  arise,  however,  which  escape  exposure 
for  a time,  and  too  much  light  cannot  be  thrown 
on  them  for  their  abolition  when  discovered. 

For  some  years  past  a system  has  been  gradu- 
ally  springing  up  in  many  large  firms  where  the 
carrying  out  of  labour  is  chiefly  entrusted  to  a 
number  of  overlookers  or  foremen,  by  which 
black  mail  is  levied  on  certain  of  those  who  are 
under  them,  in  return  for  which  they  promise 
them  constant  employment,  and  the  overlooking 
of  any  faults  iu  their  work  caused  by  either 
carelessness  or  inability. 

Although  emigration  has  greatly  diminished 
the  amount  of  skilled  labour  which  was,  as  it 
were,  lying  idle  in  this  conntry,  there  is  still  a 
great  snrplus  left,  and  although  vast  building 
operations,  and  so  forth,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  are  continually  being  carried  on,  the 
demand  is  still  unequal  to  the  supply.  In  small 
firms,  where  the  employer  is  constantly  looking 
after  his  men,  and  knows  each  individual  one  by 
sight,  such  an  evil  as  baying  employment  is 
impossible,  as  he  himself  regulates  his  men 
according  to  their  ability  and  worth  to  the 
work  he  has  in  hand.  In  large  firms,  where 
several  hundreds  of  men  are  employed,  this  ie 
impossible,  and  every  opportunity  is  thus  throwrj 
in  the  way  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  act  as 
overlookers  for  their  employers,  to  study  their 
own  interests  and  desires.  The  rule  is  for  a 
man  wishing  to  procure  a job  in  many  of  these 
latter  firms  to  get  an  introduction  to  the  foreman 
of  his  particular  trade,  and  offer  him  a certain 
fee  for  his  interest  in  procuring  him  employment, 
the  sum  varying  in  accordance  with  the  benefit 
to  be  received.  Tne  offer  is  generally  accepted, 
and  if  he  happens  to  be  a good  workman,  so 
much  the  better  ; he  rapidly  gH,iQs  favour  with 
the  foreman,  whom  he  takes  care  to  propitiate 
by  various  little  favours  that  he  might  require, — 
such  as  doing  little  jobs  privately  for  him,  in 
return  for  which  lie  is  kept  on  ns  a constant 
hand.  In  the  majority  of  caves  the  hands  thus 
employed  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  work, 
and  in  consequence  pay  all  the  greater  for  their 
emolument. 

A certain  amount  of  labour  is  necessary,  how- 
ever,  to  satisfy  the  employer,  and  to  make  up  for 
his  outlay  of  capital ; and  for  this  reason  num- 
bers of  hands  are  taken  on  at  busy  times  (prin- 
oipally  in  the  summer),  who  are  worked  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  powers  to  make  up  for  the 
unskilled  and  inefficient  members,  who  lead  a 
charmed  life, — and  of  whom  it  is  not  oared  to 
complain  about, — afterwards  to  be  discharged, 
perhaps  at  the  commencement  of  a long  winter, 
at  a moment’s  notice,  unless  they  have  been 
initiated  into  the  mystery.  Many  refuse  the 
offer,  if  thrown  open  to  them,  trusting  to  their 
skill  and  good  name  in  their  trade  tq  gain  them 
fresh  employment  sooner  than  buy  over  those 
who  merely  hold  a corporal  position  over  them. 

The  evil  of  this  system  cannot  be  made  too 
apparent,  giving  rise,  as  it  does,  to  bad  workman, 
ship,  favouritism,  jealousy,  and  bad  feeling 
amongst  a class  where  nothing  but  goodwill  and 


unanimity  should  exist.  Sometimes,  however, 
an  exposure  is  made. 

Some  few  months  ngo  a large  employer  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  metropolis  was  in- 
formed  by  one  of  his  employ^  that  he  was 
discharged  for  not  making  the  foreman  a small 
acknowledgment,  as  several  of  his  fellow,  workmen 
had  done.  Knowing  the  man  to  bo  a good 
workman,  he  oansed  inquiries  to  be  made,  which 
resulted  in  a gross  system  of  bribery  and  imposi- 
tion being  detected  on  tbe  part  of  several  hitherto 
supposed  trustworthy  men.  He  immediately 
discharged  them  and  got  fresh  hands  in  th^ir 
place,  who  I trust  profited  by  the  lesson  thus 
taught  them. 

This  is  only  one  instance  meeting  with  a sharp 
remedy.  Others  are  still  going  on.  A great 
fault  lies  somewhere.  Perhaps  if  the  employers 
would  look  more  into  the  doings  of  their  men  the 
evil  might  be  alleviated  ; instead  of  being  satis- 
fied with  a good  return  for  capital  invested — no 
matter  by  what  means  it  has  been  got  together. 

A.  B. 


NEW  BANKING  PREMISES. 

Birmingham. — Tbe  new  premises  of  the  Bir- 
mingham  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company  in  New- 
street  are  oomnleted.  The  building  is  constructed 
throughout  of  Portland  stone,  is  Early  Italian 
Benaissance  in  design,  three  stories,  or  about 
80  ft.  high,  with  a frontage  of  32  ft.  The  lower 
story,  forming  the  front  of  the  bank,  is  divided 
into  three  bays  by  polished  red  Aberdeen  columns, 
19  ft.  long,  supporting  the  central  pediment 
over  the  entrance  and  cornice.  These 
columns  weigh  between  five  and  six  tons  eaoh, 
and  stand  upon  a Cornish  gray  base.  Two 
figures,  representing  Manufacture  and  Agri- 
culture,  as  symbolised  by  Birmingham  and 
Warwickshire,  stand  out  prominently  on  the 
pediment.  Tbe  floors  have  been  made  by 
Messrs.  Dennett  & Co.,  on  their  fireproof  prin- 
ciple. The  whole  of  the  ironwork  is  from  the 
works  of  the  Horseley  Iron  Company,  Tipton. 
The  total  cost  will  be  about  8,000L  The  architect 
is  Mr.  F.  R.  Osborn ; the  builders  are  Messrs. 
Barker  & Son,  of  Handsworth  ; and  the  carving 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  John  Roddis.  of  Aston-road. 

Dorchester. — Messrs.  Eliot  & Co.’s  new  banking 
premisesare  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  Gregory.  The 
site  of  the  building  is  in  High  West-street. 

Fordingbridge. — The  Wilts  and  Dorset  Banking 
Company  have  erected  at  Fordingbridge  anew 
building  for  the  purposes  of  their  business.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Kemp- Welch  & Reynolds, 
of  Salisbury  and  Bournemouth  ; and  tho  con- 
tractors Messrs.  Carly  & Tuck,  of  Ringwood. 


SOME  NEW  SKATING  RINKS. 

Margate. — The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of 
the  Margate  Skating-rink,  Concert-hall,  Swim- 
ming Baths,  aud  Aquarium  Company  (Limited), 
with  a capital  of  50,0001.,  in  10,000  shares  of  51. 
each.  The  compauy  had  acquired,  for  a term  of 
99  year.J,  from  the  Marquis  of  Conyugham,  the 
foreshore  extending  from  near  the  Pier  Hotel  to 
the  Fort  Point,  and  thenoe  to  the  Second  Point, 
a frontage  exceeding  370  ft.  to  the  sea,  at  a rent 
of  50Z.  a year.  Upon  this  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
tbe  buildings  indicated.  Mr.  Bedboroogh  is  tbe 
architect  to  the  company. 

Ipswich. — A new  skating-rink  and  drill-hall 
has  been  opened  at  Ipswich.  It  is  described  iu 
a local  journal  as  “ a noticeable  building,  more 
because  of  its  nnusual  shape  than  its  arohitec- 
tnral  pretensions.”  With  a view  to  economy, 
walls  have  been  avoided,  with  the  exception  of 
one  end,  the  arobed  roof  springs  immediately 
from  the  ground  on  either  side,  forming  both 
walls  and  roof.  The  space  thus  covered  in  is 
about  160  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide,  and  the  area  of 
smooth  surface  which  will  be  available  for  rink- 
ing  will  be  150  ft.  by  60  ft.,  the  remaining  space 
at  the  sides  being  enclosed  by  the  pillars  which 
support  the  principals  of  the  roof,  the  intervals 
between  the  pillars  forming  recesses,  where  seats 
will  be  provided.  The  arched  roof  reaches  a 
little  over  25  ft.  in  height  at  the  ridge.  The 
entire  work  of  erecting  the  hall,  except  the 
asphalte  surface  of  the  rink  floor,  has  been  done 
by  Messrs.  E.  & E.  C.  Gibbons,  builders,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  O.B. 
The  original  contract  was  800J.,  bub  there  have 
been  ” extras.” 


The  Hastings  Borough  Surveyor.— The 
salary  of  Mr.  Meadows,  borough  surveyor, 
has  been  increased,  by  a unanimous  vote  of  tbe 
town  oonnoil,  lOOZ.  per  annum. 
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OHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

JVhitstahle. — The  parish  church,  which,  for 
the  past  eleven  months  has  been  undergoing 
restoration,  was  reopened  on  Easter  Sunday. 
The  works  carried  out  comprise  the  rebuilding 
of  the  chancel,  at  the  expense  of  the  lay  impro- 
priator, Mrs.  T.  S.  Clarke;  the  reconstruction 
of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  and  the  roof, 
the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle 
from  the  porch  eastwards,  and  the  erection 
of  a spacious  vestry  at  the  north-east  end  of  the 
church,  in  lieu  of  the  small  lean-to  structure 
which  formerly  disfigured  the  angle  formed  by 
the  tower  and  the  south  wall.  The  walls  (for. 
merly  of  rubble)  are  built  of  Kentish  rag  stone, 
with  Bath  etone  dressings. 

Upchurch.~Oa  the  20th  ult.  the  parish  church 
of  Upchurch,  in  the  Sittingbourne  Deanery,  was 
re.opened,  after  thorough  restoration  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Blomfield.  Every  ancient 
feature  has,  wo  are  told,  been  carefully  pre- 
served. The  “ three-decker”  pulpit  and  square 
pews,  which  blocked  up  the  chauce.l,  and  other 
obstructions  in  the  tower  and  side  ohspels,  have 
been  removed,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years  the  proportions  of  this  church  (which  dates 
from  1,300)  have  been  fully  displayed.  The  late 
vicar  had  previously  restored  the  south  aisle, 
and  the  font  and  organ  were  erected  in  his  time. 
The  present  vicar,  the  Kev.  Beauchamp  St.John 
Tyrwhitt,  has  raised  the  funds  for  the  present 
work,  and  All  Souls’  College  have  restored  the 
chancel.  The  distinctive  feature  is  the  elevated 
altar  dais,  now  paved  in  mosaic,  and  its 
ancient  broad  steps  with  three  aedilia.  The 
chancel,  two  steps  below  this,  but  above 
the  nave,  has  been  paved  with  tiles,  re- 
lieved by  medallions  of  more  ornamental  tiles. 
The  chief  ornament  is  a long  cross,  sur- 
rounded  by  blue  and  white  tiles,  which 
marks  the  family  vault  of  the  Packmans. 
This  decoration  of  her  fathei's  tomb  was 
done  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Dodd,  of  Rainharn. 
Another  cross  in  blue  marks  the  vault  of  the  late 
vicar’s,  Mr.  Woodruff's,  children.  The  stalls  are 
of  oak,  with  carved  poppy-heads  ; and  they  and 
the  prayer-desks  have  pierced  tracery  of  Japanese 
wood.  The  reseating  has  been  done  iu  pitch 
pine,  and  the  pavement  made  good  tbronghout. 
Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  of  Islington,  were  the 
contractors. 

St.  Mary's,  Newington  (Surrey). — The  new 
parish  church  was  coneecrnted  on  Jlay  let,  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  Mr.  James  Fowler, 
Louth,  Lincolnshire,  is  the  architect,  and  Mecsrs. 
W,  Downs  & Co.,  Soutbwar  k,  are  the  contractors. 
We  have  already  illustrated  it. 

Nuneaton. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
nave  of  Nuneaton  Abbey  was  laid  ou  the  26th 
nib.  by  Lord  Leigh,  with  Masonio  honours. 
The  foundations  and  some  ruins  of  the  piers  of 
the  central  tower  are  all  that  is  now  remaining 
of  this  fine  old  abbey.  It  is  proposed  by  the 
building  committee  to  commence  the  restoration 
by  rebnilding  in  the  first  place  a portion  of  the 
nave  on  the  old  foundation.  Mr.  Rolfe,  archi- 
tect, Reading,  has  been  called  in  to  design  and 
superintend  the  works.  The  building  committee 
propose  to  carry  out  the  work  bit  by  bit  as  funds 
are  forthcoming,  in  the  beat  and  moat  substan- 
tial manner,  but  unless  a very  considerable  sum 
is  raised  there  is  said  to  be  little  hope  of  com- 
pleting the  work  in  this  generation. 

Berriew. — The  parish  chorch  of  Berriew  was 
reopened  on  the  26th  ult.,  after  restoration.  The 
old  church,  now  completely  recast,  was  erected 
in  1803.  As  altered,  the  church  now  consists  of 
a nave,  with  north  acd  south  aisles.  The  old 
walls  have  been  retained  as  far  as  possible,  but 
altered  where  necessary  to  suit  the  new  high- 
pitched  open-timbered  roof  of  the  nave,  and  the 
lean-to  aisle  roofs,  and  strengthened  with  but- 
tresses.  A chancel  has  been  built,  with  vestry 
and  orgnn-charaber  on  the  north  side,  the  latter 
has  arches  opening  into  the  chancel  and  north 
nave  aisle.  The  tower  has  been  raised  and  pro- 
vided with  new  windows,  and  has  now  a wooden 
spire  or  capping  covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles. 
Welshpool  stone  has  been  used  for  the  new 
walling,  and  Shelvoke  and  Bath  for  the  dressings. 
New  spoQting  and  downpipes  and  drainage  are 
provided  throughout.  The  windows  have  been 
glazed  with  thick  cathedral  tinted  glass,  in 
quarries  and  patterns,  by  Mr.  W.  Done,  who  also 
executed  the  new  glass  required  for  the  east 
window,  The  architect  was  Mr.  Haycock,  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Fisher  & Dyson,  of  Huddersfield. 
The  total  cost  is  about  3,6001.  Mr.  G.  Landucoi 
executed  the  carving.  The  accommodation 
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provided  in  the  church  is  for  rather  over  400 
persons, 

Horton. — The  restoration  of  the  old  Norman 
church  of  this  parish  has  been  commenced,  and 
has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Faasuidge  & Son, 
contractors,  Uxbridge.  Upon  the  removal 
of  the  unsightly  pews,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  massive  chalk  pillars  had  been  to  a great 
extent  undermined  by  intra-mural  interments, 
now  no  longer  permitted.  The  nave  roof  was 
also  found  to  be  in  a dilapidated  condition. 

Brighton. — The  designs  of  Mr.  Blomfield  have 
been  under  consideration,  with  regard  to  the 
alteration  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Brighton,  and  it 
is  proposed  they  shall  be  carried  ont.  The  esti- 
mated coat  is  about  2,0001. ; and  the  improve- 
ments will  include  re-seating,  and  the  removal 
of  the  gallery  over  the  communion-table. 

TTinsfone. — Winstone  parish  church,  Gloucester, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Waller  & Sons,  architects, 
Gloucester.  The  chancel  being  in  a very  dilapi- 
dated condition,  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  the 
whole  of  the  old  work  possessing  any  interest 
being  reinstated  in  its  old  positions.  A new 
west  doorway  has  been  put  to  the  tower, ’and  the 
door  has  been  put  in  good  order.  One  peculiarity 
of  the  church  is  that  there  is  no  east  window  in 
it,  and  never  has  been  one.  The  wotk  of 
restoration  has  cost  between  8001.  and  9001. 
The  contractors  were  Mr.  Cambridge  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  divided  the  masonry  and 
carpentering  work  between  them. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Northampton.  — The  Wesleyan  chapel  in 
Grafton. street,  Northampton,  has  for  some  time 
past  been  found  insufficient  fortho  requirements 
of  the  connexion,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  pull 
down  the  present  edifice,  as  also  several  cottages 
between  it  and  Grafton-square,  and  to  build  a 
new  chapel  on  the  site  thus  secured.  It  will 
face  Regent-square,  and  will  be  in  a plain  Italian 
style.  The  front  will  bo  of  pressed  briok,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  There  will  be  a basement 
story,  which  will  provide  accommodation  for  an 
infants’  school-room,  and  five  vestries,  tog- then 
with  heating  apparatus  for  warming  the  building 
with  hot  air.  On  the  ground  floor  accommoda. 
tion  will  be  for  419  adults.  On  the  gallery  floor 
there  will  bo  accommodation  fur  306  aditUs  and 
87  children,  making  a total  of  812.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Newman  is  the  architect,  and  Sir.  James  Watkiii 
the  builder,  the  amount  of  the  contract  being 
2,30SL 

Wood  Green, — The  foundation-stone  has  been 
laid  of  anew  Baptist  Chapel  in  the  Finsbury, 
road,  Wood  Green,  by  Mr.  John  Edwards.  The 
architect  is  Sir.  Banister  Fletcher. 

Ipswich. — The  new  Baptist  Chapel,  in  the 
London. road,  Ipswich,  has  been  opened.  It 
stands  about  20  ft.  back  from  the  road,  and  will 
accommodate  about  1,000  persons.  The  area  is 
benched  with  benches  of  pitch-pine,  varnished. 
Warmth  is  provided  for  by  hot-water  pipes. 
There  is  no  baptistery  provided  in  the  ohapel  ; 
there  being  one  in  the  old  chapel,  which  is  avail, 
able  for  use  still.  The  entire  outlay  is  about 
5,300J.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Brightwen  Binyon. 
Messrs.  E.  & E.  C.  Gibbons  were  the  builders  ; 
Messrs.  Ste.arn  & Son  did  the  gaafittiog,  var- 
nishing, &O.J  and  the  hot-water  apparatus  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Thomas  & Coleman,  Cornhill, 
Ipswich. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Comhs  (Suffolk). — New  school  buildings,  com- 
prising  mixed  and  infant  schools,  with  master’s 
residence,  have  just  been  opened.  The  walls 
are  faced  with  white  bricks,  with  red  bands  and 
arches.  The  roofs  are  slated,  and  inside  are  open 
to  the  collar,  with  plastered  ceilings  and  wrongbt 
principals  and  purlins.  The  contract,  amounting 
to  abont  1,7001.,  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Andrews  & Crowe,  of  Stowmarket,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  archi- 
tect. 

Brighton. — The  new  schools  erected  by  the 
Brighton  School  Board,  in  Pelbam-street,  are 
now  ready  for  opening.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  ground  ocenpied  is  186  ft.,  and  the  greatest 
width  93  ft.,  which  includes  the  play-grounds. 
Facing  Pelham-street  the  frontage  of  the  build- 
ing is  120  ft.  The  style  is  Domestic  Gothic,  the 
plans  being  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Simpson,  the  archi- 
tect  to  the  Board.  Brick  is  chiefly  nsed  ; but  by 
the  free  introduction  of  Doulting  stone  for  the 
coping,  sills,  gables,  &c.,  a pleasing  finish  is  given 
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to  the  whole.  In  the  brickwork,  too,  relief  is 
afforded  by  herring-bone  patterns  in  colour,  and 
by  bands  and  lacing  courses  of  red  kiln  brick. 
Red  kiln  and  white  Suffolk  bricks  are  also  need 
fur  the  arches  of  the  opeuings,  the  spandrels 
being  filled  in  with  designs  in  colour.  Other 
striking  features  outwardly  are  a central  tower 
and  spire,  the  open  woodwork  of  which  is  of  oak, 
surmounted  by  a gilt  vane  ; and  the  carved  stone 
pinnacles  to  the  gables.  The  entrance  to  the 
boys’  school,  which  is  built  to  accommodate  300 
pupils,  is  at  the  north  front  from  Cheapside. 
Here  a flight  of  stone  steps  leads  np  to  a school, 
room,  60  ft.  long,  23  ft.  wide,  and  22  ft.  high, 
which  runs  east  and  west,  with  four  large 
windows  looking  south,  and  two  west.  Besides 
the  schoolroom  proper,  there  are  three  class- 
rooms, with  an  ont-look  to  the  north,  east,  and 
south  respectively,  each  about  20  ft.  square.  The 
approach  to  the  girls’  school,  which  is  at  the 
south  end,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  boys’.  The 
Bchoolt'oom,  facing  west,  and  with  three  large 
windows  on  the  same  side,  is  about  42  ft.  long 
by  22  ft.  wide,  accommodation  for  200  scholars 
only  having  to  be  provided.  The  space 
devoted  to  the  infants,  for  whom  provision  is 
made  to  the  number  of  250,  is  on  the  ground, 
floor.  The  schoolroom  is  like  the  letter  L in 
shape,  being  about  16  fc.  high,  some  40  ft.  by 
20  ft.  at  its  longest  side,  and  26  ft.  square,  more 
or  less,  at  its  shortest.  Two  class-rooms  front 
south-east  and  south-west  respectively.  A babies’ 
room,  20  ft.  square,  is  also  provided.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Bruton,  builder, 
Hampton-street,  under  the  superiutendence  of 
Mr.  G.  Wickham,  acting  ou  his  behalf,  and  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Ransom  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Fort  William  and  Banavie,  N.B. — 'The  two  new 
Board  Schools  of  Fort  William  and  Banavie  were 
lately  opened  by  Mr.  Loohiel,  M.P.  The  archi. 
tect  of  both  was  Mr.  Ross,  of  Inverness.  The 
Fort-William  school,  which  affords  accommoda. 
tion  for  upwards  of  200  children,  cost,  with 
aoboolmaster’s  bouse,  play.sheds,  &o.,  3,0001.  ; 
and  the  Banavie  school  and  master’s  house, 
1,4001.  


STAINED  GLASS. 

Ramsgate. — A stained-glass  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  St.  George’s  Church,  Ramsgate, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Miss  Hardy.  The 
window,  which  is  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  B irraud, 
& Westlake,  is  in  the  north  aisle,  the  third  from 
the  west,  and  consists  of  two  cinquefoil-headed 
lights.  The  most  westerly  represents  the  women 
coming  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the 
Reeurrootion.  The  lower  part  of  the  window  is 
filled  in  with  sniatl  designs,  the  principal  of 
which  is  a shield  with  the  letters  “I.H.S.”  in 
antique  form.  The  moat  easterly  of  the  lights 
represents  the  appearance  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
to  the  women  on  their  return  from  the  sepulchre. 
The  lower  part  of  this  light  is  filled  in  like  the 
other,  but  the  shield  contains  the  Greek  letters 
‘‘X.  P.C.” 

Hoarcross. — Several  of  the  windows  of  the  new 
Church  of  the  Holy  Angels,  Hoarcross,  have  been 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  east  window  of  the 
chantry  chapel  is  of  three  lights,  and  it  has  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  centre  light,  with  St.  Mary  and 
St.  John  on  either  side,  and  below  is  the  subject 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord.  The  side 
windows  are  filled  with  figures  of  warrior  saints. 
The  stained  glass  throughout  the  church  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Burlison  Grylls,  of 
London. 

Buckingham. — A window  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  A.  N.  West  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
parish  church,  Buckingham.  The  subjects  are, — 
St.  Philip  baptising  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch,  with 
the  inscription,  ” What  doth  hinder  me?”  in 
one  light;  and  in  the  other,  St.  Paul’s  vision  of 
the  man  of  Macedonia,  with  the  inscription, 
“Come  over  and  help  us.”  The  window,  which 
is  the  third  in  the  north  aisle,  is  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Lakenheath  School  Board. — Thirteen  sets  of 
plans  for  new  schools  in  the  village  of  Laken- 
heath,  comprising  a mixed  school,  infants’  school, 
class-rooms,  and  master’s  residence,  were  sub- 
mitted in  competition,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Board  those  submitted  by  Mr.  H.  Love- 
grove,  of  Budge-row,  Cannon-slreet,  wero 
unanimously  selected.  The  estimated  cost  is 
1,750L,  exolnsive  of  fencing  the  site  one  acre  in 
. extent. 
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SASH  PASTENEBS  AND  SASH  LINE. 

Eopkinson’s  patent  guarded  lever  sasbr 
fastener,  mentioned  by  na  with  approval  some 
time  ago,  has  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
“holdfast  plate,”  to  prevent  thieves  forcing  it 
off  the  window  with  a jemmy.  The  fastener  has 
been  invented  for  more  than  three  years,  and  is 
getting  into  general  nse. 

IIookhaHi’s  steel  ribbon  sash-line  is  another 
Buccesefnl  invention,  It  is  made  in  lengths 
of  100  ft.,  and,  according  to  the  strength 
required,  is  formed  of  two  or  more  such  lengths 
of  thin  watch-spring  steel  about  i in.  wide, 
and  has  an  ontside  binding  of  copper  wire  for 
the  entire  length.  The  mode  of  forming  a knob 
for  the  line  is  very  simple,  and  easily  done,  but 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  it  should  be  done 
properly. 


LEID  STEALING. 


Sin, — We  are  erecting  some  new  houses  in  Mandeville- 
place,  Manchester-square,  and  for  a long  time  have  been 
missing  lead  to  such  an  extent  that  the  assistance  of  the 
police  was  called  in,  and  the  following  is  the  result. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  erideuce  of  Detectivo  Murphy, 
D division,  that  he  saw  the  two  plumbers,  E.  Stacey  and  E. 
Pearce,  leave  the  job,  evidently  carrying  agrs  at  weigh  t.  He 
followed  them  to  73,  Cleveland-street,  which  is  a plumber’s, 
kept  by  a Robert  Aldridge,  into  whose  shop  they  went. 
The  officer  followed  them  in,  and  asked  them  what  they 
■wanted;  when  Stacey,  who  had  the  most  courage,  eaid 
they  came  there  to  borrow  some  metal.  The  officer  then 
toffi  them  he  abonld  take  them  into  custody  for  stealing 
this  lead,  which  was  on  the  scale  quite  warm,  when  Stacey 
tried  to  escape  by  the  parlour  door,  but  was  brought 
back  and  threatened  by  the  officer  that  he  would  use  his 
^ncheon,  which  bad  the  desired  effect  of  quieting  Stacey. 
While  looking  for  a constable  to  assist  him,  the  m-tn 
Pearce  took  off  a very  broad  belt,  and  threw  it  into  the 
fireplace,  which  the  officer  picked  up,  He  then  asked 
Stacey  if  he  had  a belt  on.  He  replied,  "No.”  They 
were  taken  to  the  station,  and,  when  searched,  Stacey  was 
found  to  be  wearing  a belt  made  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  lead.  The  foreman,  Mr.  John  M'Coghlan 
suspected  them  ; and  that  day  the  man  Stacey  came  to  his 
office  for.  a roll  of  pipe,  from  which  they  had  taken  48  lb. 

Stacey  had  a piece  weighing  25  lb.,  while  Pearce  had  21  lb  ! 

With  nails  driven  into  it  to  assist  in  carrying  it,  all  new 
pipe,  cut  into  lengths,  so  as  to  be  bent  without  beinc 
separated.  ® 

The  prisoners  pleaded  guilty  to  stealingit,  and  were  each 
sentenced  to  three  months’  hard  labour  last  Saturday 
May  13th. ^ Bexid  & Co. 


The  Churchxoarden' s Guide.  Edited  by  W.  G. 

Brooke,  U.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  London : 

Knight  & Co. 

Eight  editions  of  this  book  having  been  sold, 
veneed  say  littio  more  than  that  the  ninth,  now 
jefore  us,  has  been  revised  and  improved  by 
Hr.  W.  G.  Brooke.  There  are  so  many  rooks 
ihead  nowadays  on  which  a churchwarden  may 
itrike,  that  those  who,  for  the  first  time,  accept 
■he  office  will  find  the  price  of  this  “Guide'' 
;ood  investment. 


p;isccllama. 

German  Labour  in  Scotland.— "We  are 
old  that  a number  of  master  builders  in 
Ireenock  are  making  inquiries  as  to  whether 
hey  can  obtain  the  services  of  German  masons 
0 supply  the  places  vacant  in  consequence  of 
he  present  strike  in  the  building  trade,  and  that 

reply  has  been  received  that  hundreds  of 
rerman  masons  can  be  sent  over  to  Greenock,  on 
ery  short  notice,  at  wages  averaging  about  7d. 
er  hour,  the  rate  demanded  by  the  masons  who 
ave  struck  work  being  lOJ.  per  hour.  The  em- 
loyers  intend  coming  to  a decision  on  the 
abject  this  week,  and  in  the  meantime  they  are 
adeavonringto  provide  lodging  accommodation 
)r  300  Germans,  should  it  bJ  considered  neces- 
iry  to  engage  them.  Sad  work  ! 

Second  Sc.  James's  Co-operative  Benefit 
itiilding  Society. — This  society,  wliioh  was 
>rmed  a month  since  at  the  Craven  Chapel 
ecture-hall,  Marshall- street,  Golden-squaro,  on 
le  principle  of  alternate  ballot  and  sale,  ad- 
ancing -1001.  for  ten  years  by  the  payment  of 
3.  6d.  per  week,  has  met  with  such  marked 
iccess  that  the  directors  are  enabled  to  an. 
jnnee  two  appropriations,  one  by  ballot,  and 
le  by  sale,  to  take  place  on  Thursday  next,  May 
)th.  The  public  are  invited  to  hear  the  princi. 
es  explained.  'We  are  told  shares  to  the  value 

2C0,000J.  have  been  taken  up. 

Large  Sheer  Legs. — Sir  William  Armstrong 
Co.  have  just  erected  the  largest  sheer  legs  in 
e world  at  the  Elswick  Works.  They  will  be 
•ought  with  hydraulic  machinery,  and  able  to 
ike  a dead  lift  of  100  tons. 


The  Late  Mr.  John  Forster's  Mansion 
at  Kensington. — By  direction  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Forster’s  executors,  his  freehold  mansion 
at  Kensington,  known  as  Palace-gate  House,  was 
offered  for  sale,  by  anotion,  at  the  Mart,  Token- 
house  yard,  by  Mr.  James  Beal.  After  stating 
that  Mr.  Forster  had  given  4,000Z.  for  the  site, 
the  aactioneer  invited  biddings,  when  lO.OOOZ. 
were  offered,  followed  by  an  advance  to  12,0001., 
and  the  property  was  rapidly  rnn  tip  to  17,2001., 
when  the  biddings  slackened.  There  being  no 
farther  advance  the  property,  was  withdrawn. 
It  was  snbseqaently  stated  in  the  room  that  the 
anm  which  the  vendors  require  for  the  property 
is  from  18,5001.  to  19,0001.  The  house  was 
built  by  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co. 

The  late  Mr.  David  Bryce,  H.S.A.  — 
Scottish  art,  and  especially  Scottish  architec- 
tural art,  has  sustained  a severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  David  Bryce,  E.S.A.,  which  event 
occurred  on  the  7th  instant,  at  his  residence, 
George-street,  Edinburgh.  Although  Mr.  Bryce 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time  past, 
he  was  able  to  attend  to  business  for  two  or 
three  hours  each  day,  and  np  till  the  3ud  instant 
he  regularly  took  walking  or  carriage  exercise. 
On  the  3rd  instant,  however,  he  was  seized  with 
cold,  which  developed  into  bronchitis,  and  under 
this  malady  he  succumbed. 

Bricklayers.— A meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Artisans’  Institute,  29,  Castle-street,  Upper 
St.  Martin’s-lane,  on  Monday,  the  22Dd  of  May, 
1876,  at  7.30  for  8 p.in,,  “ To  consider  what 
Bricklayers  are,  and  what  they  may  be.” 
correspondent  |says  this  is  a step  towards  the 
initiation  of  a movement,  taking  its  rise  from 
the  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder, 
upon  the  subject  of  edneation  of  bricklayers. 
It  is  hoped  that  clerks  of  works  and  leading  fore- 
men, being  bricklayers  by  trade,  will  attend 
The  Fine  Arts  at  Florence. — The  College 
of  Professors  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
of  Florence,  which  may  be  esteemed  the  Athens 
of  Italy,  have  just  nominated  to  the  distinction 
of  honorary  academicians,  J.  E.  BoiShm,  Frederick 
Leighton,  and  Elizabeth  Thompson  (of  London), 
and  the  distinguished  painter,  Bernardo  Amiconi, 
resident  in  London.  This  last-named  artist  has 
now  in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  Dublin,  a 
picture,  " How  Sweet ! ” which  was  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Society  for  the  Enconragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — This  society  held  its  third  conver- 
sasiojie  of  the  present  session  on  the  11th  insb., 
in  the  picture-galleries,  South  Kensington 
Museum  (by  permission  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  on  Education).  A large  company  assem- 
bled shortly  after  eight  o’clock,  and  were  received 
by  Mr.  James  Edmeston,  the  chairman  of  the 
Council. 

Fatal  Accident  at  a Church. — A new 
church  is  being  built  at  Ford,  Devonport.  On 
Monday  in  last  week  the  contractor,  Mr.  Lang, 
of  Moricetown,  was  standing  with  some  of  his 
men  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  arches,  when  it  gave 
way,  and  five  of  them  fell  to  the  ground.  Three 
of  the  men  were  much  injured,  and  Mr.  Lang 
was  taken  up  insensible,  and  died  soon  after. 

Retrospective  Exhibition  of  the  Indus- 
trial Arts,  Brussels. — This  exhibition,  now  in 
course  of  formation,  will  be  opened  on  the  let  of 
August  next.  Its  object  is  to  diffuse  good 
models,  and  it  will  include  reproductions  by 
various  processes  of  objects  of  ancient  industrial 
art.  The  Secretary  is  M.  Mignot-Delatanche, 
Brussels. 

Miss  Thompson’s  “ Balaclava.”— This,  the 
most  recent  work  of  Mias  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
is  at  tho  same  time  her  fiuesb  prodnetion,  and 
will  tend  materially  to  consolidate  that  fame 
which  she  justly  acquired  by  “The  Roll  Call.” 

It  is  now  on  view  at  1-18,  New  Bond-street,  and 
well  deserves  a visit. 

Victoria  Hospital,  Gough  House,  Chelssa. 
The  "Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  will  be 
reopened,  after  extensive  alterntiona  and  repairs, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  on  which  occasion  the 
Princess  Louise  of  Lome  has  consented  to  be 
present. 


For  new  biy  window  and  decorations  to  5,  Fellows-road, 


Haveratock-hill,  fur  Mr.  Edmund  Lloyd. 
Griffith,  architect: — 

Hockley ..£225  0 

La’wrenco  179  0 

Lidstone 196  0 


W.  P. 


For  police  station,  stablinq,  &o.,  at  Pateham,  near 
Brighton.  Mr.  H.  Card,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
IS.  H.  Nu—  ^ ^ 


Turner 

Newnham  ... 
Nash  & Co.,., 

Bruton 

Barnes., 

Howard  

■Wells  ., 

Steer 

Deacon  

Anscombe  (a( 


..£3,920  0 
..  2,758  0 
2,583  0 
..  2,550  0 
2.415  0 
2,400  0 
2,315  0 
..  2,150  0 
2,U5  0 
2,043  0 


For  8S.  Mary  and  Jlichael  Schools,  Commeroial- 
rosd,  E.  Mcisrs.  John  Young  & 3on,  architects.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs,  Arding,  Bond,  & Buzzard  : — 


Infant  School. 

Robbins £1,200  0 0 

Little 915  0 0 

Bayes,  Brothers  990  0 0 

Lawrence  965  0 0 

Ennor 070  0 0 


Middle  fichool. 
£1,970  0 0 
],599  0 0 


1.575 

1,550 


0 0 


For  two  houses  in  the  Granville-road,  Leicester.  Mr. 

A.  Hardy,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Ge  >.  Jackson  : 

Bland  & Son £3,572  6 0 

Billington  3,311  0 0 

Baas  Hodgkins 3,245  2 0 

Eellett 3,095  0 0 

Gilbert  & Pipes 3,009  0 0 

Stork  (accepted)  2,903  15  0 


For  additions  to  Taunton  Trade  School,  Southampton. 
Mr.  E.  Crichton,  architect : — 

Dyer £1,056  0 0 

Crook  970  0 0 

Bostock  947  0 0 


For  new  large  room  at  Sudbury,  Middlesex 

Larko  £2,376  0 0 

Macey 2,091  0 0 

Greenwood 2,078  0 0 

Bangs  & Co l,o95  0 0 

Ennor  1,993  0 0 

Lascelles . 1,798  0 0 

For  three  houses  at  Peckham  Eye,  for  Mr.  J.  Wolsey. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Murphy,  architect  : — 

Brightmore  £991  0 0 

Judd  & hawkings  am  o n 

Parker  & Eraus  

Richardson 

Colebrook  


For  completion  of  elereu  houses,  Oaklands-groTe, 
Shepherd’s-Uush,  for  Mr.  Henry  Cowlard.  Mr.  John 
Wuliis  Chapman,  architect:— 

Judd  & Hawkings  £f,927  0 0 

List  3'8i9  10  0 

Moy  & Giles  3,7  8 0 0 

Eliia 3,300  0 0 

Dexter 2,979  0 0 


For  Board  offices  for  Ealing  Local  Board.  1 
Jones,  architect; — 

£5,7‘0 

Judd  & H-iwkings 4 014 

Niblett&Son  4*82) 

Waters  4 410 

Nye  4,363 

Adamson 4,328 


For  the  erection  of  three  warehouses  in  Dorset-street, 
E.C.,  for  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  & Tyler.  Messrs.  Spalding 
& Knight,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Fleetwood  : 


Kelly  ., 

Grimwood 

Gammon  

Foster  

L.  H.  & H.  Roberts  

Dore,  Brothers  

Grover  

Dowds  

Shepherd  

Morter  

Nightingale  (accepted) 


..  £13,780 
..  11,999  0 
..  11,060  0 
. II.ICO  0 
. 11,080  0 
..  10,305  0 
, 10,143  0 
. 10,103  0 
. 9,851  0 

. 9,S43  0 ■ 

. 9,533  0 ■ 


For  blocks  of  buildings  adjoining  Battersea  Park,  for 
the  Metropolitan  Artisans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Asto- 
ciation.  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Strudwick,  Sslby,  & Rogers  ; — 

Block  Laundry  Block  Laundry 


A. 


B. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a Home  at  Parsons-green,  Fulham, 
for  the  London  Female  Prerenthe  and  Reformatory  In- 
stitution.  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied : — 

Smith  £3.599  0 0 

Hoekiy 2,180  0 0 

Nixon  2,150  0 0 

Lidstone 2,(  70  0 0 

Poeock 1,975  0 0 

Carter 1,760  0 0 


Allen  

£31,730 

£1,300 

£14,830 

£1.240 

Trollope  & Sons  ... 

23,730 

1,285 

13,770 

1,190 

Brass  

21,797 

1,292 

13,937 

Holland  & Hannen 

23,080 

1,210 

13,050 

1,142 

Perry  & Co 

21,324 

1,249 

12.852 

1,138 

Baker  A Sons 

21,230 

1.2'10 

13,960 

1,115 

Peto,  Brothers 

21,000 

1,264 

12,879 

1,169 

Patrick  

20,973 

1,1«3 

12,790 

1,047 

Macey 

20,766 

1,151 

12,569 

l,05ff 

Browne  & Robinson 

20,426 

1,170 

12,561 

1,073 

Downs  & Co 

19,160 

1,100 

12,900 

1,040 

For  the  erection 

of  Pumps 

&o.,  at  Guildford  Water 

Works :— 

Powis&Co 

£731  0 

608  0 

0 

Tilley  

607  10 

0 

Filiner  A Mas 

on  (accepted) 

470  0 

0 

Gimson  & Co. 

453  4 

0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Pewter  Platter^ 
Leather-lane.  Mr.  Dixon,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Kitkby  : — 

Pritchard  £2,515  0 0 

Godden  2,-125  0 O 

Hockly 2,400  0 0 

Way . 150  0 0 
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.,£6,753  0 0 
..  6,431  0 0 
..  6,416  0 0 
..  6,376  0 0 
..  6,364  0 0 
..  6,325  0 0 
..  6.226  0 0 
...  6,223  0 0 
..  6,185  0 0 
...  6,09D  0 0 
..  0,091  0 0 


For  garden  wall  and  repairs  at  Mill-hiii,  Barnes,  for 

,£113  5 8 

For  the  erection  of  new  schools  for  the  London  School 
Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect:— 

Leipsic-road,  Camberwell.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barber 

Perry  & Co £8,93a  0 0 

Downs  & Co 8,70J  0 0 

Tyernien,.. 8,505  0 0 

Thompson  8,423  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey 8,409  0 0 

Brass  8,363  0 0 

Pritchard  8,139  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 0,103  0 0 

Jerraid  /,993  0 0 

Nightingale  7,871  0 0 

Coal. yard,  Drury . lane.  Quantities  by  Mr.  John 
Nicholls  : — _ . . 

Downs  & Co ,...£7,697  0 0 

Perry  &.  Co 7,278  0 0 

Roberts  7,277  0 0 

Brass  r,229  0 0 

Williams  & Son 7,091  0 0 

Boyce  6,931  0 0 

Nightiogaie  6,033  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 9 ® 

Pritchard  6,755  0 0 

Lsngdon-road,  Highgate.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  North- 
croft,  Son,  & Neighbour  - 

Boyce 

Roberta  

Williams  & Sou 

Dowds  

Lawrence  

Hobson  

Pritchard  

Hook  & Oldrey 

Nightingale  

Wall,  Brothers 

Groter 

Hollydale-road,  Nunhead.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W H- 

“S'S  ° 

Perry  & Co 9.280  0 0 

Tyerman 9,150  0 0 

Downs  9,110  0 0 

Pritchard  8,8/3  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey! 8,730  0 0 

; 8,583  0 0 

Nightin'gaio  '!!! 8''’81  6 6 

Kirk*  Randall 8,431  0 0 

Webher-row,  Westminster  Bridge-road.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  & Neighbour 
''r'FncVBt  - £5,711  0 0 

».no  0 o 

Bfo-a  6,445  0 0 

Tverman  BjlilO  0 0 

Nie^ngaie”-;::::::::^  5.242  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey 5,200  0 0 

Jarraid  5,183  0 0 


Addington-street,  Westminster  Bridge-road.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Gardiner.  Son.  & Theobald 

Downs  £8,575  0 0 

Perry  & Co 7,833  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey 7,790  0 0 

Crocket  7,652  0 0 

Louergan  7,63.9  0 0 

Brass  7,633  0 0 

Kirk  A Rsndall 7,466  0 0 

Nightingale  7,373  0 0 

Pritchard  7,239  0 0 


For  new  Wesleyan  school,  Wandsworth-road,  Mr.  Jas. 
Weir,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Maylard 

Nightingale  £1,970  0 0 

Gammon  A Sons  1,970  0 0 

Lathey  Brothers  1,950  0 0 

Dove  Brothers  1,915  0 0 

6piuk? 1,885  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 1,836  0 0 

Gregory  1,777  0 0 

Turtle  A Appleton  1,570  0 0 

For  enlarging  All  Saints  Church  at  Hookesill,  Bishops 
Btortford,  Herts.  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  architect 

Gibbons  £8,790  0 0 

Glasscock  6,775  0 0 

Brown,.. 6,681  0 0 

Tooley...... 6,150  0 0 

For  completing  certain  works  at  Thirfield  Church,  Roy- 
ston,  Herts.  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  architect 

BuUen  • £2, '430  0 0 

Gibbous  2,150  0 0 

Brown 1,934  0 0 

Carter 1.970  0 0 

SftTell  1,950  0 0 


For  rcbnildiog  the  Ship  and  Blue  Ball,  Boundary-street, 
Shoreditch,  for  Mr.  Lake.  Messrs.  Francis,  architects  • 
Banks  ^^>8^8  *' 


Sheffield ....- 

Shurmer 

Hearle 

Marr  (accepted)  . 


1,217  0 
1,197  0 
1,183  0 
1,174  0 


For  alterations  to  the  Cock,  Mare-street,  Hackney,  in 
eluding  pewleriug  and  gaslittiog,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Hare- 
Mr.  C.  Chapman,  architect : — 

Marr  (accepted) £530  0 0 

For  new  bar  fittings,  including pewtering  and  gasfltting, 
at  the  Crooked  Billet,  Cable-street,  Shadwell,  for  Mr.  G. 
Abseil: — 

Marr  (accepted)  £700  0 0 

For  forming  a skating  rick,  with  necessary  offices,  Ac,, 
fur  the  Enfield  Skating  Rink  Company,  Limited,  Enfield. 
Messrs.  Ebbelts  A Cobb,  architects 

No.  1.  No.  3. 

Patman £663  0 0 £708  0 0 

Steel,  Brothers  ...  636  18  0 688  18  0 

For  rebuilding  No.  1.  Green-lane,  High-street,  Batter- 
sea, for  Mr.  James  J.  Morgan  (ConlraclNo.  3).  Messrs. 
Ebbetts  A Cobb,  architects  :— 

Ebora:l  £570  0 0 

Steel,  Brothers 610  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Marlborough  Head,  Pelham-street, 
Brick-lane,  for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  A Buxton, 
Mr,  W.  E.  Williams,  architect 

Palmer  ,... £480  0 0 

Hunt  447  0 0 

Marr  (accepted)  419  0 0 


For  rehnilding  No.  12,  Cornhill.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Tabb’rer,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  A 
Andrews 

Palmer  A Son  £5,913  0 0 

Downs 6,237  0 0 

Larko  6,192  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby 6,006  0 0 

Staines  A Son  4,943  0 0 

Crabb  4,910  0 0 

Brass  4,895  0 0 

Braid  A Co 1.890  0 0 

Robinson  1,887  0 0 

Cohen  4,843  0 0 

Lawrence  4,815  0 0 

Mark  (accepted)  1,790  0 0 


For  shop  and  premises,  Dulwioh-road,  for  Mr.  Bholl. 
Messrs.  HammackA  Lambert,  architects  : — 

Haydon  £2,400  0 0 

Johnson 2,195  0 0 

Peacock 2,167  0 0 

Maccy  (accepted)  2,155  0 0 

FortaTero,  Kellett-road,  Briiton.  Messrs.  Hammack 
A Lambert,  architects : — 

Macey  (accepted) £3,370  0 0 

For  repairing  a portion  of  the  Brooke-road,  Upper 
Clapton:— 

Dunmore  £375  0 0! 

Richardson  240  0 0 

Keable  225  0 0 

Killingback  231  0 0 

Bloomfield 315  0 0 

Jackson  (accepted)  155  0 0 ! 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

rrratum.— Mr.  Pauli  wrttes  to  ear  h 
gentteioaa  ualued  ot  the  schools  in  lYei 

notice  of  arcbitectnral  works  In  the  Acadoiny  Exhibition.  We 
hat  followed  the  catalogue. 

n.  L.  (the  power  to  recover  from  B.  would  depend  upon  the  exact 
terms  of  agreement  with  him.  Take  advice).— " Lord  John"  (the 
contents  of  the  block  in  riueetioo  are  but  61  parts  of  a cubic  inch).— 
H M —It  M.— J.A.— J.  B.  4Son.— C.  8.— M.  L.— E.W.— J.  W,— C.  k 
W,-Mr.  P.-O.  T.  C.-C,  V.-C.  P.-J,  F.  W.-C.  Q.  M.-K,  M.-A- 
G.  H.— 3.— P,  N.— E.  8.— D.  4 Co.— L.  4 Co  — C.  B.— A.  P.— 8.— B. 
C-  -F.  B.-J.  T.-B.  T.-H.  4 0.— W.  C--H.  J.  J.— A.  B.-R.  4 
U.  (next  week),— A.  A.  L.  (next  week)  — J.  T.  4 Son  (wo  cannot  make 
any  sucii  pledge,.— M,  T.  (too  late  for  consideration  this  week),— 
C.  C.  H.  (ditto). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  hooka  and  giving 

*^A11  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  *c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
onhllcalion. 

NoTP,.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetlDge,  leets,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Dear  S^r, 


r^atK  Stoixe  Office, 

CoraftaTiTL,  Wilts, 


JVestiV'ood,  CrrozzixcZ  Stone. 


Tlxe  Tvant  of  a OroziTtcZ  StOTxe  sajperior  to  tlxe  Soza  GroartH,  has  long 
been  recognised.,  and  we  are  now  in  a position  to  meet  that  want. 

Oar  Quarries  at  'Westwood  are  jprodacing  a Chroand  Stone  of  excellent 
gaality , which,  sarpasses  the  Box  G-roand  in  the  following  p>artieatars. 

DveryneSB  of  Tetatzure,  it  is  fi'ce  from  hard  bars  and  soft  clayey  beds. 


SoTiTi.cltie.SS, 
SZiCLpeliness . 


Depth,  tn  Beci. 


It  can  be  relied  on  not  to  open  Twenty. 

The  roeh  being  natarally  soand  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  cat  it  into  a variety  of  shapes  inorder 
to  remove  vents.  The  blochs  are  therefore  sgaare 
and  shapely , and  can  be  converted  with  the 
smallest  waste, 

(Idiocies  five  and  six  feet  deep  are  readily 
obtained. 

Tlxe  Qzzarries  have  been  worhed  in  a primitive  manner  for  apwards  of 
a,  eentary,  and  the  local  bzzzldings  in  which  the  stone  has  been  zzsed  famish 
ample  evidence  of  its  dzzrability  and  effective  appearance. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  the  Westwood  Stone  is  more  than  that  of  rjfox 
Stone,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  as  to  charge  Uvo  pence  per  foot  cabe 
extra  for  it.  Jit  tltis  price  it  is  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory 
Grozznd  Stone  zn  tlze  marhet.  We  have  recently  opened  gaarrn.es  on  Combe 
S)own,  which  are  prodaezng  stone  of  excellent  gzzality.  We  continae  to  sapply 
Corsham  (Down,  Corsham  (Ridge,  Box  Grozznd,  azzd  Dressed  Stone. 

Toar  commands  will  always  oblige,  zjoars  tmzZy , 

RjINDBLL,  SA.  'UUDjERS,  # Co., Limited, 


BitinioiT.  May  2T.  1878. 
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I L T H 0 U G n satire  is 
reckoned  the  easiest  of 
all  wit,  the  great  master 
who,  in  the  last  century, 
described  theoconpations 
of  numerons  professors 
in  an  unknown  academy, 
dealt  a blow  to  the  spe- 
culative  inventor  more 
enduring  than  all  the 
encouragement  which 
those  who  " nature  to  advantage  dressed  ” 
have  succeeded  in  giving  him.  Innate  opposl. 
tion  to  change, — the  mental  cut  fcono  of  the 
many, — is  always  strengthened  by  remem. 
•brance  that  a Laputan  “ projector,”  who  had 
been  eight  years  in  attempting  to  supply  arti- 
Scial  sunshine  at  a reasonable  rate,  expected  to 
Buooeed  after  another  eight  years’  experience. 
How  many  people  spend  life  in  seeking  to  attain 
utterly  useless  results,  is  a fib  subject  for  the 
eatirist  j but  as  in  all  things,  high  and  low,  many 
are  called  and  few  chosen,  so  invention  obeys  the 
natural  law  of  survival.  If  the  labours  of  only 
one  inventor  in  a thonsand  accrue  to  the  public 
advantage,  and  receive  public  attention,  it  may 
be  considered  certain  that  the  remaining  999 
have  more  or  less  assisted  in  his  snccess.  Inven- 
tions,  and  even  discoveries,  however,  are  not 
generally  made  by  those  who  first  thought  or 
found  them  out,  paradoxical  as  the  remark  may 
appear.  “That  man,”  said  Sydney  Smith,  “is 
•aob  the  discoverer  of  any  art  who  first  says  the 
thing ; but  he  who  says  it  so  long  and  so  loud, 
and  so  clearly,  that  he  compels  mankind  to  hear 

him Many  persons  broke  stone  before 

Macadam  j but  Macadam  felt  the  discovery  more 
strongly,  stated  it  more  clearly,  persevered  in  it 
with  greater  tenacity,  wielded  his  hammer,  in 
short,  with  greater  force  than  other  men,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  bringing  his  plan  into  general 
use.”  Tew  technioal  historians  hesitate  to  admit 
the  truth  of  a dictum  worth  remembering  by  the 
many  devotees  of  ohronic  invention.  Saooessive 
attempts  to  supplant  a natural  by  an  artificial 
production  are  thrust  forward  on  the  plea  of 
economy  in  tbo  one,  or  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  other.  One  of  the  oldest  of  bnilding  sub- 
stances  is  a natural  agglomeration  easily  ac. 
counted  for.  Easily  imitated,  the  imitation  is 
known  in  England  as  “concrete,”  and  in  France 
as  “ bHjn.”  In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  its 
most  dangerous  competitor  is  still  the  original 
work  of  nature  herself,  and  that  even  in  conntries 
where  her  work  is  rare  and  deficient.  Its  most 


unreasonable  critic  is  not  Time,  bub  man.  lie 
expects  the  work  of  his  own  hand  to  surpass  in 
quality  that  of  his  Maker.  No  one  ever  knew  a 
quarry  of  natural  concrete  to  be  wholly  homo- 
geneous, or  undivided  by  horizontal  joints,  or 
composed  of  blocks  entirely  withont  blemishes 
or  cracks.  But  if  a wall  of  artificial  concrete 
100  yards  long  display  fissures,  or  bnlge  out, 
or  contract  in  substance,  the  composition  is  pro- 
nounced faulty,  aud  therefore  worthless.  There 
are  few  ordinary  bnilding-stones  which  are  not 
porous,  yet  if  concrete  of  modern  workmanship 
suck  in  moisture,  neither  architect  nor  builder 
will  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  In  the  very 
face  of  the  elements  attempts  are  made  to  form 
atone  similar  to  that  which  was  formed  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  Quarrymen  know  fall  well 
that  until  the  stone  which  they  extract  has  been 
exposed  for  a certain  time  to  the  sun,  and  with 
calcareous  stone  until  a certain  chemical  action 
is  produced  upon  its  surface  by  natural  heat,  it 
is  useless  as  a bnilding  material.  Yet  man,  after 
simply  combining  nature’s  ingredients,  expects 
to  compose  a homogeneous  mass  against  which 
atmospheric  influence  shall  be  powerless;  and 
often  without  deigning  to  submit  his  composition 
to  those  several  processes  to  which  nature  has 
humbly  submitted  her  own. 

In  any  discussion  upon  this  sabject  it  is 
desirable  to  separate  refined  concrete, — such  as 
Ransome’e  Siliceons  Stone,  and  the  Patent 
Victoria  Stone  in  England,  and  Coignet’s  “ Biitons 
agglomercs”  in  France, — from  ordinary  con- 
crete. The  former  is  a work  of  art,8cientifioally 
prepared,  in  the  almost  strict  observance  of 
natural  laws ; the  latter  is  the  production  to  a 
certain  extent  of  unskilled  labour,  and  it  is  com- 
posedof  fixed  proportions  of  prescribed  materials. 
The  argument  in  favour  of  the  one  is  that  it  is 
cheaper  than  real  stone  j the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  other  are  that  it  is  cheaper,  and  can  be 
made  more  durable  than  the  best  brickwork. 
Mere  than  thirteen  years  ago  Professor  Kerr,  in 
a careful  paper  on  “Artificial  Stone,”  repeated 
what  had  been  advanced  in  an  Institute  Prize 
Essay,  written  in  1835,  that  as  regards  the 
principle  of  concrete  few  can  have  any  doubts. 
“ The  process,”  said  the  essayist,  “ is  the  natural 
one  by  which  a large  portion  of  the  rocks  con- 
stituting the  crust  of  this  onr  momentary  resi- 
denCB  has  been  formed."  In  the  more  recent 
words  of  the  Professor,  “ Concrete,  however 
used,  is  iechyiicaUy  artificial  stone  ; but  if  it  be 
not  (and  it  too  frequently  is  not  practically  so) 
a sound,  solid,  hard,  stone-like  mass,  it  is  worse 
than  useless.”  He  further  argued,  and  with 
great  force,  that  as  sandstone  is  nothing  more 
than  a concrete  of  sand,  — the  cementitious 
element  in  it  being  flint-like,  clay-like,  or  lime- 
like,  according  to  circumstances, — and  as  ordi- 
nary  limestone  is  carbonate  of  lime  with  no  sand 
at  all,  prepared  concrete  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tion is  stone  artificially  produced.  In  this  form 
concrete  recommends  itself  to  every  architect 
deprived,  as  Englishmen  are,  over  the  larger  part 
of  their  island,  of  stone  formations.  Its  only  risk, 
from  an  msthetio  point  of  view,  of  being  termed 


a building  sham,  runs  in  the  fact  that  natural 
stone  must  be  cut,  while  artificial  stone  is  shaped 
in  a mould. 

Ordinary  conorete,  originally  prepared  with 
lime,  and  now  improved  by  the  substitution  of 
Portland  cement,  is  the  substance  which  has 
occupied  professional  attention  in  several  meet- 
ings of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects* ; 
bat  the  recent  discussions  thereon  have  not  beeu 
conducted  in  a way  likely  to  lead  to  any  practical 
or,  indeed,  useful  resnlb.  Patentees  and  inventors 
have  been  allowed  to  give  a loose  description  of 
their  opposition  wares  and  the  means  of  applying 
them.  Themajorityofthose  who  have  tnroed  their 
attention  to  concrete  as  a material  suitable  for  the 
saperatrnctare  of  buildings  display  a unanimity 
of  disagreement  in  many  of  the  oonstruotive 
points  which  vitally  affect  its  use.  Would-be 
converts  to  the  desirability  of  its  general  adop- 
tion  as  a bnilding  material  are,  therefore,  left 
in  a maze  of  perplexity,  and  cheerfully  accept 
the  assurance  of  Mr.  Alexander  Payne,  who 
fears  that  inventors  “ have  not  yet  done  mneh 
in  striking  ont  a new  line  for  the  employment 
of  concrete, — though  they  have  improved  the 
material, — and  that  by  far  the  most  common 
mode  of  building  still  practised  is  the  old  method 
described  by  Alberti.”  This  was  given  in  the 
prize  essay  to  which  allusion  has  been  already 
made,  as  follows Walla  formed  wholly  by 
concretion  were  made,  like  the  earthen  walls  of 
Spain  and  Africa,  by  placing  planks  at  the 
distance  apart  of  the  intended  thickness  of  the 
walls  J between  these  were  poured  pebbles,  or 
broken  stones,  and  mortar,  and  there  they  were 
so  retained  until  hardened  to  a mass.”  That 
British  architects  should  be  now  discussing  tho 
feasibility  of  doing  what  was  actually  accom- 
pliahed  in  Europe  during  the  early  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century  is  only  a subject  of  congratula- 
tion if  but  something  definite  can  be  got  out  of 
the  discussion.  In  June,  1871,  Mr.  Wonnacott, 
treating  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  said  that 
“concrete  walls  are  not  found  in  pi  notice  to  be 
weather-proof  unless  rendered  externally  in 
cement,  and  not  waterproof  nnless  trowelled 
to  a smooth  surface  and  kept  from  extremes 
of  temperature.”  He  also  doubted  if  such  con- 
crete were  a non-conductor  of  heat,  adding  that 
he  knew  it  was  not  a non-conductor  of  sound, 
and  that  its  advantage  over  brickwork  consisted 
in  offering  a better  key  for  the  plaster  covering. 
In  fine,  according  to  Mr.  Wonnacott,  “ concrete 
offers  great  facilities  for  warming  and  ventilation. 
Heated  air  is  readily  conveyed  through  flues, 
formed  in  the  body  of  the  walls,  and  admitted 
into  the  several  rooms  through  the  skirtings.” 
At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  A.  W.BIomfield,  archi- 
tect of  a justly-celebrated  concrete  church  at 
Oxford,  said,  “In  respect  of  strength  and 
durability,  my  experience  has  led  me  to  pnt  the 
greatest  possible  faith  in  carefnlly-compounded 
Portland  cement  concrete.  I do  not  think  that 
its  capabilities  in  the  way  of  fireproof  building. 


* The  discussion  upon  “Concrete  as  a Building 
Material”  will  be  resumed  on  Monday  evening,  the  39th 
inst.,  at  eight  o'clock. 
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withoat  acy  adventitions  aid  of  iron  girders  or 
o':  er  b ipporta,  over  coosiderablo  areas,  has  ever 
yet  been  properly  tested.”  In  these  two  last 
(I'totntions  may  be  said  to  lie  the  gist  of  the 
matter.  Inventors  who  propose  to  surpass  the 
piwersof  nature  should  remember  that  she  hides 
Jici-  concrete  formations  j and  they  must  consent, 
at  least  for  the  present,  to  conceal  their  imitative 
efforts  in  the  interior  of  buildings.  If  as  yet  they 
3)ave  only  succeeded  in  providing  a substance  easy 
of  application  to  the  internal  structure  of  dwelling, 
houses,  they  merit  the  immediate  attention  of 
London  householders,  than  whom,  perhaps,  none 
in  any  European  capital  have  greater  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  building  fraternity. 

The  common-sense  teohnioal  view, — that  is, 
the  view  taken  by  ordinary  architects  and 
builders, — of  the  application  of  concrete  to  the 
esternal  superstructure  of  houses  is  not  based 
upon  doubts  as  to  possibility  or  even  economy. 
AC  the  bottom  of  most  consciences  lingers  a half 
regret, — would  that  it  were  impossible  ! There 
exists,  and  there  always  has  existed,  a love  for 
buildings  constructed  of  stone,  and  of  combina- 
tions of  brick  and  stone.  There  is  an  undoubted 
prejudice  against  the  look  and  even  the  feel  of 
Portland  cement.  If,  indeed,  the  realisation  of 
some  sanitary  Utopia  depended  only  upon  the 
general  acceptation  ofconcrete  fronts,  the  growing 
artistic  feeling  of  the  people  would  experience  a 
sensation  of  revolt.  Nevertheless,  everything 
points  to  the  probability  of  its  general  adoption 
in  many  situations  in  cheap  tenements,  such  as 
those  projected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Artisans’  Improved  Dwellings  Act.  The  con- 
templated scarcity  of  bricks  may  give  an  impetus 
to  its  extended  nse  and  inevitable  development  j 
nud  a strike,  similar  to  that  of  the  Paris  car. 
penters  in  1840,  which  resulted  in  the  effectual 
introduction  of  iron  floors,  may  be  advantageously 
repeated  in  this  country,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
exclusion,  not  only  of  naked  timbers,  bat  also  of 
naked  iron,  from  every  public  and  private  build- 
iug.  In  Paris,  a fire-resisting  concrete  floor  has 
long  passed  the  period  of  discussion  ; its  nse  is 
almost  traditional;  its  application  familiar  to 
all,  and  the  right  of  every  one.  But  the  French 
possess  plaster,  and  they  seem  to  do  what  they 
like  with  it.  In  London,  concrete  in  floors  re. 
mains  a tng  of  debate,  and  the  speciality  of  in- 
ventors, who  do  not  seem  to  do  what  they  like 
with  it.  The  absolute  necessity  for  its  invariable 
uso  in  the  insides  of  houses  is  overlooked  in 
attempts,  often  abortive,  to  employ  it  in  the  out- 
sicles  of  them,  and  that  though  the  English 
possess  a native  cement  of  extraordinary  power. 
Id  Paris,  it  is  the  rule  to  form  concrete  floors  in 
difl’erent  blocks  of  private  residences,  as  well  as 
in  public  buildings  ; in  London  it  is  the  rule  not 
to  do  BO,  either  in  mansion,  villa,  or  street  of 
houses.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eoo- 
noinical  application  of  ordinary  concrete,  such 
as  ordinary  workmen  can  prepare,  to  tho  internal 
distribution  of  ordinary  buildings  would  afford  n 
great  benefit  to  the  public  generally,  especially 
in  tho  centre  of  the  metropolis. 

The  original  and  legitimate  place  of  lime  or 
cement  concrete  in  the  construction  not  only  of 
foundation  8,  but  of  vaults,  roofejaud  floors,  remains 
uncontrovertible  ; and  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  these  shonld  be,  if  not  fireproof,  at  least, 
fire-rosiscing.  It  is,  therefore,  not  asking  too 
much  of  inventors  to  pause  before  making  state, 
meuts  in  direct  contradiction  of  each  other.  We 
are  told  that  Portland  cement  concrete  expands 
and  contracts,  and  that  it  does  neither  of  these 
things;  that  while  iron  doors  twist  under  the 
action  of  fire  into  every  conceivable  shape,  con. 
Crete  lintels  survive  flame  and  resist  heat,  and 
that  concrete  is  not  fire-proof.  One  inventor 
wants  to  subvert  the  art  of  the  joiner  and  do  all 
io  concrete ; but  let  him  be  content  to  supersede 
that  of  tho  carpenter.  Another  puts  together 
cement  tiles  upon  a wood  framing,  and  calls  it 
concrete  construction.  Of  the  facte  elicited  last 
Monday  fortnight,  Mr.  Brannon’s  account  of 
cottages  which  he  had  purposely  fired  several 
times — the  concrete  remaining  each  time  harder 
than  the  last — was  of  value.  Tnis  gentlemen, 
from  experience  he  had  bad  io  Derbyshire,  stated 
that  iron  slag,  ground  with  selenitic  lime,  was 
equal  to  Portland  cement  concrete ; and  many 
people  doubtless  incline  to  bis  opinion.  A similar 
utilisation  of  slag  in  the  composition  of  rough 
concrete  cottages  and  buildings  connected  with 
ironworks,  calls  for  tho  attention  of  those  who 
build  in  parts  of  the  country  where  refuse  from 
the  blast  furnaces  abounds  in  hideous  and 
hitherto  useless  heaps.  Mr.  Tail’s  statistics 
relating  to  the  floors  and  roofs  he  bad  built 
entirely  without  any  iron  joists,  or  even  ties 


' were  most  suggestive.  Indeed,  the  certainty 
that  naked  iron  is  even  more  dangerous  iu  a 
fire  than  hard  wood,  and  tho  doubts  whether 
iron  ought  to  be  embedded  in  any  kind  of 
material  whatever,  tend  to  sensibly  reduce  its 
employment  in  the  gross  construction  of 
ordinary  buildings. 

The  method  of  constructing  floors,  roofs,  par. 
titions,  and  even  external  walla,  in  iron  and  con. 
Crete,  is  theoretically  wrong  if  the  fixed  rule  in 
building  be  to  avoid  an  admixture  of  materials. 
To  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  however, 

; the  French  have  been  right  for  five-and. thirty 
years.  Their  notion  is,  that  the  concrete — 
formed  of  platras,  broken  brick,  or  tile  ‘‘  ran”  in 
plaster — introduced  between  wood  or  iron  joists 
and  rafters,  not  only  gives  homogeneity,  but 
adds  strength.  In  Paris,  architects  live  and  die, 
— Paris  itself  has  been  demolished  and  rebuilt, 
without,  in  round  phrases,  the  fixing  of  a framed 
iron  girder.  Entire  facades  have  been  carried 
upon  lintels  (of  from  7 ft.  to  10  ft.  bearing) 
composed  of  two  rolled-iron  joists  connected  by 
wrought-iron  collars,  the  interstices  being  filled 
with  hollow  brick  and  cement,  or  platras,  run  in 
plaster,  and  the  whole  enveloped  in  a covering  of 
plaster.  Whether  sneh  lintels  be  stronger  with, 
whether  they  would  be  equally  strong  without, 
tho  admixture  of  brick  or  platras,  cement,  or 
plaster,  may  remain  an  open  question  ; but  that 
they  would  not  be  equally  fire-resisting  in  their 
naked  condition  is  certain.  In  Paris,  the  iron 
skeleton  is  filled  and  enveloped  as  a precaution 
against  the  effects  of  fire  and  tho  passage  of 
Bound.  In  London,  certain  patentees  undertake 
to  provide  floors  of  the  same  description  with  a 
filling  of  the  more  extravagant  and  infinitely 
stronger  concrete  made  with  cement.  But  it  is 
impossible  nob  to  suspect  that  by  the  careful 
insertion  of  iron  rods  or  ties,  floors  of  almost  any 
area,  and  within  a maximum  thickness  of  12  in., 
could  be  constructed  of  suoh  concrete.  To  this 
end  the  attention  of  inventors  cannot  be  too 
urgently  directed.  The  almost  imminent  intro- 
duction of  a reformed  Building  Act  for  the 
metropolis  must  lead  to  compulsory  modifications 
in  the  present  mode  of  constructing  “ fireproof” 
buildings.  So-called  “fireproof”  warebousep, 
hospitals,  and  other  similar  works  in  London,  are 
now  known  to  be  so  only  in  name ; naked  iron 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames  is  regarded  by  firemen 
with  more  dread  than  even  resinous  wood ; 
naked  iron  in  a damp  atmosphere  depends  for 
sheer  existence  upon  periodical  coats  of  paint ; 
and  naked  iron  under  a tropical  sky,  where 
Englishmen  too  often  use  it,  is  a chronic  source 
of  accident  from  unavoidable  contraction  and 
expansion  and  electrical  efleetp.  As  it  has  been 
before  explained,  the  French  architect  has  cheap 
gypsum  at  his  command,  and  with  it  he  has  long 
counteracted  the  treacherous  proclivities  of  iron. 
His  London  brethren,  at  a vast  expense, 
and  for  an  equally  long  time,  have  re- 
sorted  to  heavy  and  cumbersome  blocks 
of  fireclay  as  the  best  and  only  ready  envelope 
for  it.  Bub  in  the  face  of  cat-and.dried  roles  of 
theory,  the  practice,  auccessfully  tried  abroad,  of 
entirely  covering  iron  with  some  kind  of  con. 
Crete,  is  a wise  and  profitable  precaution,  by  the 
exercise  of  which  the  French  capital  enjoys,  in 
quiet  times,  comparative  immunity  from  iu- 
cendiary  disaster. 

The  ordinary  dwelling-houses  of  the  metropolis 
cell  for  the  concrete-maker  even  more  desperately 
than  the  sham  fireproof  building  which  they 
often  surround.  The  soil  on  which  they  rest  is 
foetid — permeated  with  new  drains  or  old  cess- 
pools. The  speculators — and  every  one  con- 
nected with  houses  and  land  in  London 
comes  under  that  title — cause  this  fcctid 
earth  to  bo  dug  into  to  a certain  depth. 
Brick  piers  are  then  planted  at  intervals,  and 
wood  beams  are  laid  upon  them  ; and,  cross- 
wise, upon  the  latter  are  fixed  deal  boards,  so 
jointed  that  often  between  the  lowest  rooms 
of  the  house  and  the  soil  there  is  only 
a void  of  a few  feet,  sometimes  even  inches. 
In  the  centre  of  Paris  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  basements  inhabited  during 
the  day  (never  occupied  at  night)  which  ap' 
proach  iu  this  dangerous  respect  the  lowest 
stories  of  many  first-class  London  residences. 
Where  a house  in  new  Paris  does  not  rest  upon 
vaulted  cellars,  a certain  thickness  of  ht^ton — 
composed  of  pebbles,  sand,  and  hydraulic  lime — 
generally  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil. 
Upon  this  hdton  there  is  sometimes  a ooveringof 
bitumen  ; and  sometimes  floor-boardsare  bedded 
in  the  bitumen  itself.  To  prolong  a comparison 
between  tbe  freehold  houses  of  Paris  and  the 
leasehold  houses  of  London  is  to  repeat  what  has 


been  over  and  over  again  condemned  in  our 
pages.  In  none  of  tbe  great  cities  of  Europe, 
except  perhaps  those  of  Holland,  are  floor  joists 
and  boards  such  as  are  daily  constructed  in 
London,  to  be  found.  The  joists,  8 iu.  or  9 in. 
deep  by  2 in.  thick,  are  covered  at  top  with, 
rough  boards  gaping  at  the  joints,  and  at  bottom 
with  strips  of  wood  embedded  in  a coarse 
mixture  of  infiammable  mortar.  The  inner 
space  between  the  coat  of  ceiling  and  the  cover- 
ing  of  plunks  is  hollow — a place  where  gas-pipes 
are  laid  insidiously,  half  concealed.  In  central 
London,  in  tbe  increasing  number  of  new 
houses,  which  are  let  as  offices  and  even  resi- 
dential  chambers,  such  is  tbe  kind  of  flooring 
forming  the  horizontal  party  - wall  between 
distinct  tenements.  Neighbours  ignorant  of 
each  other’s  faces,  but  not  of  each  other’s 
existence,  participate  in  every  sound ; and  the 
slightest  motion  on  the  part  of  either  is  com- 
municated through  a combination  of  carpentry- 
disregarded  by  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  on 
the  insular  plea  that  the  house,  being  inclosed 
between  vertical  party-walls,  must  necessarily 
be  occupied  by  a single  family  or  group  of  per- 
sons  prepared  to  share  in  common  the  risks  of 
habitation.  Each  floor-straotnre  resembles  tbe 
other;  and  the  ignition  by  fire  of  one  implies 
with  logical  certainty  the  destruction  of  that 
above  it.  Many  of  tbe  partitions  and  the  roof 
consist  of  inQamn9able  posts  and  rafiers,  thin 
laths,  and  coverings  of  lime  and  hair,  niider  and 
behind  which  are  hollow  spaces.  No  part  of 
Western  Europe  contains  so  complicated  and 
extensive  an  area  of  loose  building  as  the  centre 
of  the  English  metropolis  ofl'ei  3 to  the  concrete 
enthusiast. 

Vacant  building  land  is  now  happily  to  be  seen 
in  several  parts  of  the  town.  The  construction 
of  the  Victoria-Embankment  has  neoessarily  led 
to  the  formation  of  new  approaches  to  it.  One 
of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  tbe  purchasers 
of  land  bordering  Northumberland  Avenue  ia 
that  the  fronts  of  all  tbe  new  houses  shall  be 
built  of  granite,  marble,  or  stone ; and,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  the  new  street  was  made,  the  designs  of 
these  fronts  must  first  be  approved  by  tie  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  such  a fpscification 
of  materials  for  the  one  external  street 
wall,  and  such  artistic  precautions,  ensure 
equally  good  or  substantial  internal  con- 
struction.  There  is  nothing  in  the  clauses 
of  tbe  Metropolitan  Building  Act  to  prevent 
the  several  horizontal  divisions  of  a dwelling- 
houae  behind  these  solid  fronts  from  being  con- 
structed with  naked  fir  and  deal ; jet  it  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  no  new  house  in  Northum- 
berland  Avenue  will  be  exclusively  occupied  by  a 
single  family  or  group  of  persons  living  in 
common.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  let  by 
floors,  or  even  rooms  ; and,  provided  it  has  been 
arranged  on  tbe  old-fashioned  London  system, 
enormous  pains  will  be  taken  in  constructing  the 
two  vertical  party. walls  inclosing  it  on  each  side  j 
but  the  horizontal  divisions  between  six  or  seven 
stories  of  distinct  tenements  superposed  will 
consist  of  tbe  flimsiest  wood.  Surely,  the  iuno- 
vator  who  can  show  British  architects  how  to 
make  horiz-ontal  party.walls,  even  as  imperfect 
as  those  to  which  the  Parisians  are  tlioroughly 
accustomed,  will  earn  at  least  the  right  of  never 
again  being  compared  with  a “projector”  of 
Lagado.  


THE  LOAN  EXHIBITION  OP  SCIE^?TIFIC 
APPARATUS,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  long  galleries  on  the  west  side  of  tho 
Horticultural  Gardens,  which  held,  not  long 
since,  the  successivo  international  collections  of 
generally  mediocre  sculpture  and  painting,  and 
of  art-work  of  various  kinds,  good  and  bad,  are 
now  occupied  by  a collection  of  objects  of  entirely 
different  nature  and  interest.  Tbe  south  and 
west  galleries  on  the  ground  floor,  and  pu't  of 
the  west  galleries  on  the  first  floor,  are  filled  with 
a collection  of  contrivances,  perplexing  in  their 
number  and  variety,  all  designed  either  to  shorten 
and  relieve  human  labour,  or  to  advance  human 
knowledge,  by  assisting  the  baud,  eye,  and  brain 
in  investigation,  and  in  stating  the  results  of  in- 
vestigation.  Under  these  heads  it  is  possible  to 
generalise  everything  which  could  be  included  in 
such  a collection.  The  difficulty  in  rendering 
these  things  really  interesting  to  visitors  is 
that,  especially  to  those  little  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  such  apparatus,  the  value  and  the 
peculiar  modus  operandi  of  tho  apparatus  ex- 
hibited are  scarcely  rendered  evident  except  by 
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eeeing  them  ia  nse.  The  mere  spectacle  of  a 
set  of  iaatraraents  ranged  on  a table  tells  Httle 
to  the  uriitiated  eye.  The  promoters  of  the 
exhibition  have  done  their  very  best  to  remedy 
this  drawback,  by  providing  not  only  a very 
full  and  tolerably  well  classified  catalogue,  but  a 
Hand-book  containing  essays  by  men  of  eminence 
in  their  respective  departments,  giving  some- 
thing of  the  outlines  and  present  position  of 
the  branch  of  soientifio  research  which  each  class 
of  apparatns  is  designed  to  aid,  and  the  prin- 
ciples  upon  which  the  apparatus  is  designed. 
These  essays  are  very  well  calculated  to 
teach  people  to  think  on  the  subjects  treated 
of,  and  to  give  that  amount  of  general  in- 
formation  v/hicli  ia  all  that  the  section  of 
the  pnblio  not  engaged  in  soientifio  pnrauita 
can  for  the  most  part  hope  to  acquire  ; 
and  perhaps  this  handbook  will  be  the  part  of 
the  scheme  which  is  most  likely  to  have  the 
educational  influence  which  we  presume  is 
intended.  In  other  ways,  wo  very  much  donbb 
the  exhibition  exercising  such  an  influence.  The 
different  classes  of  apparatus  are  not  arranged 
in  any  such  consecutive  manner  as  to  afford, 
what  might  in  some  cases  at  least  have  been 
afforded,  an  illustration  of  the  progressive 
development  of  special  methods  of  investigation, 
and  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  instru- 
ments employed.  Old  instruments  and  new, 
instruments  on  different  and  varying  principles, 
seem  scattered  about  without  mneh  plan,  and 
what  appears  to  be  a systematic  classification  in 
the  catalogne  has  nob  its  counterpart  in  the 
arrangement.  There  is  difficulty  also  in  finding 
the  numbers  referred  to  in  the  catalogne,  owing 
to  the  partial  irregularity  in  the  placing  of  the 
articles,  or  even  finding  in  which  case  an  article 
described  is  to  be  seen.  Few,  we  imagine,  will  take 
take  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  things  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  our  impression  is  that  the  exhi- 
bition  willnotmucb  attract  those  for  whose  edifica- 
tion it  is  intended,  and  that  the  bulk  of  visitors  to 
it  will  consist  of  those  who  already  possess  special 
scientific  knowledge,  not  those  who  come  to 
acquire  it,  and  who  would  find  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing  their  object  if  they  did,  for  the  reasons  just 
mentioued,  A lecture  on  a scientific  apparatus, 
with  the  objects  treated  of  present  and  in  work- 
ing  order,  and  exhibited  by  a proficient  who  can 
handle  them  so  as  to  exemplify  their  special 
achievements,  has  always  an  interest  for  a 
general  audience,  thongh  it  may  bo  surmised 
that  many  in  such  a case  do  not  learn  as  much 
as  they  imagine.  But  it  is  difficult  to  interest  a 
popular  concourse  in  a mere  range  of  dead  instru- 
ments, as  one  may  call  them.  The  Hand-book, 
however,  ia  of  real  value,  and  we  recommend  all 
who  wish  to  derive  any  real  information  from 
the  exhibition  to  purchase  it  and  digest  some  of  its 
contents  before  making  any  attempt  at  more 
particular  examination  of  the  objects  to  be  seen. 

We  can  only  here  indicate  generally  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  subjects  illustrated  in  this  large 
collection.  It  is  to  bo  understood  that  although 
efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a representation 
of  scientific  apparatus  and  improvements  from 
every  source  independently  of  country,  there  ia 
no  intention  of  giving  to  this  exhibition  anything 
like  an  “international”  character  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  has  usually  been  understood  in 
reference  to  exhibitions.  It  is  not,  that  ia  to 
say,  an  oocasiou  for  one  country  to  exhibit  its 
special  excellences  in  rivalry  with  another;  the 
principle  ia  merely  that  the  best  modern  in- 
vention or  improvement  in  any  branch  of  scientific 
apparatus,  from  whatever  part  of  the  world,  was 
to  be  illustrated  ; and  to  some  extent  at  least 
this  has  been  accomplished.  The  great  result 
probably  will  be  that  specialists  of  the  various 
countries  will  see  where  they  are  behind  others, 
and  can  make  improvements.  Retorning  to  the 
immediate  subject  of  remark,  we  may  observe 
that  the  apparatus  exhibited  are  classed  under 
the  following  sections  : — 

1.  Arithmetic. 

2.  Geometry, 

3.  Measurement. 

4.  Kinematics,  Statics,  and  Dynamics. 

5.  Molecular  rbysics. 

6.  Sound. 

7.  Light. 

S.  Heat. 

9.  Magnetism. 

10.  Electricity, 

11.  Astronomy. 

12.  Applied  Mechanics. 

13.  Chemistry, 

14.  Meteorology. 

15.  Geography. 


16.  Geology  and  Mining. 

17.  Mineralogy,  Crystallography. 

18.  Biology. 

19.  Educational  Appliances. 

20.  Photographs,  &o.,  illustrating  Italian 

Science. 

21.  Miscellaneous. 

Under  the  last  rather  vague  term  come  some 
few  things  (books,  plans  of  foreign  laboratories, 
&o.),  which  could  not  well  be  inelnded  under  any 
of  the  other  classes.  “ Edncational  Appliances  ” 
includes  whatever  is  intended  simply  for  pur- 
poses  of  demonstration,  and  a rather  curions 
list  it  makes  in  the  catalogue,  more  extensive  and 
various  than  would  be  supposed.  Atlases,  geo- 
metrical figures,  and  appliances  for  demonstrating 
various  facts  in  the  laws  of  force  and  motion,  Ac. , 
are,  of  course,  what  one  would  expect  to  find 
under  this  head  ; but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  two 
stuffed  birds  (No.  4,152  in  catalogue)  are  to  bo 
classed  as  “ educational  appliances  the  article 
next  in  order,  “ Model  of  the  Digestive  Organs 
of  a Goose,”  may  have  a personal  interest  for 
some  other  staffed  bipeds,  in  the  height  of  the 
dining-out  season,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Clerk  Maxwell’s  general  article  on  scientific 
apparatus,  which  is  prefixed  as  a kind  of  intro- 
dnotory  chapter  to  the  handbook,  is  a very  able 
resume  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  such 
apparatus,  and  the  end  to  be  kept  in  view  in  their 
construction.  The  importance  of  the  mere 
putting  together  of  instruments  for  delicate 
operations,  the  care  that  has  to  be  exercised  to 
avoid  unequal  strains,  ia  a point  which  probably 
few  who  have  not  habitually  to  do  with  such 
instrnments,  or  have  not  acquired  the  habit  of 
reflecting  on  the  mechanical  conditions  of  con- 
struebion,  in  the  least  appreciate.  Any  one  can 
understand,  for  instance,  that  the  grinding  of  the 
metal  reflector  for  a large  reflecting  telescope  is 
a matter  requiring  great  care  and  nicety,  so  as 
to  ensure  not  only  a perfectly  polished  surface, 
bub  one  perfectly  true  and  uniform  in  plane  and 
angle,  the  slightest  inaccuracy  resulting  in  a dis- 
torted image.  Bub  it  would  perhaps  occur  to  few 
not  professedly  scientific  people,  that  when  this 
true  surface  was  obtained,  an  almost  equally 
delioate  operation  remained  in  providing  for  the 
fixing  of  the  reflector  so  that  it  should  have 
always  a uniform  bearing  which  ever  way  the 
telescope  was  turned,  without  which  precaution 
it  would  distort  itself,  after  fixing,  by  its  own 
weight.  Yet  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  diffi. 
cnlties  experienced  on  the  first  making  of  very 
large  refieobing  telescopes,  and  the  means  of 
adequately  meeting  it  engaged  the  attention  and 
invention  both  of  eminent  makers  and  eminent 
astronomers.  It  ia  this  kind  of  difficulty  which 
is  stated  in  general  terms  by  Mr.  Maxwell. 
“The  fundamental  principle  is,  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument  should  be  adapted  to 
the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  it,  and  in  particular 
that  the  parts  intended  to  be  fixed  should  not  be 
liable  to  become  displaced  ; that  the  parts  which 
ought  to  be  movable  should  not  be  liable  to 
stick  fast ; that  parts  which  have  to  be  observed 
should  not  be  covered  up  and  kept  in  the  dark ; 
and  that  pieces  intended  to  have  a definite 
form  should  nob  be  disfigured  by  warping, 
straining,  or  wearing.”  And  therefore  it  is 
necessary,  in  putting  an  instrument  together, 
to  consider  carefully  the  strains  and  stresses 
which  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  each  part.  And 
in  regard  to  this  a guiding  axiom  to  be  kept  in  mind 
is  that  “ a rigid  body  has  six  degrees  of  freedom.” 
The  materials  of  which  instruments  are  formed 
are  nob  absolutely  rigid.  “Hence,  if  a solid 
piece  is  constrained  in  more  than  six  ways,  it  will 
be  Bobjeob  to  internal  stress,  and  will  become 
strained  or  distorted,  and  this  in  a manner 
which,  without  the  most  exact  mioroscopioal 
measurements,  it  would  be  impossible  to  specify.” 
Upon  duo  provision  against  such  distortion 
depends  much  of  the  accuracy  and  vnlne  of  many 
observations ; an  accuracy  which  is,  however, 
never  complete,  unless  by  accident,  as  it  is  now 
a recognised  fact  that  accuracy,  in  the  mathe- 
matical sense  of  the  word,  is  impossible,  and  the 
results  from  the  best  and  most  oarefully-made 
instruments  have  to  be  corrected  for  known 
errors,  such  correction  being  a systematised  part 
of  soientifio  observation.  Some  of  the  various 
principles  which  have  been  employed  to  reduce 
these  inevitable  inaccuracies  to  a minimum  are 
briefly  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Maxwell’s  essay,  and 
this  snbjeot  alone  would  form  a most  suggestive 
basis  upon  which  to  examine  the  special  merits 
of  some  of  the  numerous  appliances  exhibited 
here,  with  the  view  of  judging  (so  far  as  a minute 
, inspection  is  possible)  how  far  and  how  nearly 


they  really  perform  that  which  it  ia  their  object 
to  perform. 

Among  ccriosities  of  the  exhibition  we  may 
mention  that  the  “Rocket”  locomotive  and 
Newton’s  little  reflecting  telescope  are  among 
the  objects  to  be  seen  ; two,  perhaps,  of  the  most 
interesting  specimens  of  work  in  existence,  ia 
regard  to  their  history  and  associations. 


A COLLECTION  OF  ORIENTAL  WORK. 

Messrs.  J.acksox  A GRAH.\>f,  the  well-knowa 
farniahers  and  decorators,  of  Oxford.street,  have 
just  added  to  their  establishment  a special 
department  for  the  display  and  sale  of  works 
obiefly  of  Japanese  ornamental  art,  including 
also  Chinese  and  other  work;  by  far  the  larger 
portion,  however,  being  Japanese.  The  collection 
includes  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  lacquer 
work  we  have  over  seen,  chiefly  applied  to 
writing-cases  and  such  articles.  In  addition  to 
lacquer-work  and  cloisonnd  enamel,  and  other 
among  the  now  well-known  branches  of  Japanese 
art-work,  are  some  carious  and  (in  this  country) 
almost  unique  examples  of  some  kinds  of  manu- 
facture not  practised  at  present' in  Japan,  and  of 
which  there  are  few  specimens  to  be  found.  The 
collection,  for  which  Messrs.  Jackson  A Graham 
have  employed  special  agents  for  a year  past, 
has  been  made  with  the  view  of  representing,  so 
far  as  possible,  every  style  of  Japanese  art, 
and  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  who 
wish  to  pick  up  what  ia  unquestionably  rare  and 
genuine,  as  well  as  beautiful,  in  this  remarkable 
class  of  wox'k,  the  merit  of  which,  within  certain 
limits,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

The  peculiar  and  wayward  fancy  of  the 
Japanese  art . workman  is  well  illustrated  in 
many  things  in  the  collection  ; in  the  little  water- 
bottles,  for  mixing  the  Indian  ink,  for  instance, 
which  form  pare  of  the  writing-case  fittings ; 
these  take  all  kinds  of  fanciful  and  unexpected 
forms ; and  so  with  other  articles  of  practical 
use.  This  kind  of  treatment  would  partake  of 
affectation  if  employed  in  English  work;  in 
Japanese  work  it  is  always  pleasing,  because 
the  offspring  of  a genuine  and  native  humour. 

Among  the  leading  items  in  the  collection  are 
two  elephants  cut  in  dark  grey  jade,  with  tnsks 
of  white  jade,  and  mounted  on  enamelled  stands, 
which  formed  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Summer  Palace  of  Pekin,  of  the  destruction  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said. 


THE  GLACIARIUM;  WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY. 

SOCIETY  or  ENGINEERS. 

On  Monday  last,  the  members  of  this  Society 
had  an  interesting  out-door  tour  in  Chelsea, 
where,  they  visited  the  Glaciarinm,  or  skating, 
rink  of  real  ice,  that  has  been  opened  experi- 
mentally  by  Mr.  Gamgee,  of  refrigeratory  fanso. 
The  rink  is  in  area  rather  limited,  and  the  evo. 
lutionists  upon  the  ice  are  hence  circnmscribed 
and  hindered  in  the  graceful  display  they  might 
otherwise  make.  The  •walls  are  lofty,  and  divided 
into  four  bays  on  the  sides  and  three  on  the  ends, 
the  lower  parts  of  which  are  adorned  with  views 
of  Alpine,  glacial,  or  frozen  regions,  real  or 
imaginary.  The  rink  has  an  open-timber  roof, 
and  has  its  natuial  and  ar.ificiul  light  from  a 
height  somewhat  above  the  wall.heads.  There 
is  a gallery  at  each  end  for  spectator?,  and  no 
visitor  is  allowed  on  any  pretext  to  pass  opon  tho 
ice  unless  properly  shod,  ie.,  with  skates.  Mr. 
Gamgee  gave  an  interesting  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ice  ia  prepared,  and  a 
description  of  tho  machinery  in  use  for  the  pnr- 
pose,  which,  when  changed  from  the  ether  pro- 
cess, for  which  it  had  been  designed,  and  adapted 
to  the  use  of  sulphurons  acid,  S02,  would,  ho 
felt  sure,  revolutionise  the  art  and  practice  of 
refrigeration.  The  visitors,  unusually  numerous, 
appeared  mneh  pleased  and  interesUd. 

The  visitors  next  proceeded  to  the  extensive, 
recently  remodelled  and  enlarged,  wood-workiug 
machinery  factory  of  Messrs.  A.  Rausome  A Co., 
where  they  were  received  by  the  heads  of  the 
firm  and  their  manager.  The  progress  through 
the  works  followed  pretty  closely  the  process  of 
manufacture,  commencing  with  the  partners’ 
rooms  and  the  general  offices,  in  which  orders 
are  first  received  and  finally  dealt  with,  passing 
from  the  drawing.offioe  to  the  pattern-shop,  and 
thence  to  the  smiths’  shop,  turnery,  and  the 
large  fitting-shop,  plentifully  supplied  with 
I modern  machine  tools  of  the  best  descriptions. 
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The  inspection  terminated,  and  the  interest  of 
the  visitors  culminated,  in  the  large  “ triaUahop,” 
in  which  a variety  of  completed  machines,  wait- 
ing  delivery  to  those  by  whom  they  had  been 
ordered,  were  also  ready  for  being  shown  in 
operation.  The  trial-shop  has  its  own  engine, 
with  steam  kept  op,  so  that  any  of  the  machines 
in  it  may  be  put  in  motion  at  pleasure.  Several 
machines  were  in  snocesBion  shown  at  work, 
those  exciting  moat  interest  being  the  novelties 
for  cask.making.  One  series  of  machines  saw 
and  joint  the  staves;  joint,  dowel,  and  tarn  the 
ends  ; set  np,  truss,  and  groove  the  staves  ; and 
another  was  also  being  designed  for  making 
the  wooden  hoops.  The  machines  perform  their 
work  very  clean,  and  with  great  rapidity.  The 
length  of  time  spent  at  the  Stanley  works  pre- 
vented the  visitors  from  doing  more  than  scant 
justice  to  the  Oakley  works  of  Messrs.  S.  W. 
Worssam  & Co.,  next  visited,  where  also  some 
very  effective  wood-working  machines  were 
shown.  The  members  and  their  friends  broaght 
the  pleasant  and  interesting  proceedings  of  the 
afternoon  to  a close  by  dining  together  in  the 
Cannon.street  Terminus  Hotel.  Mr.  Nursey,  the 
secretary,  did  duty  efficiently  as  conductor. 


GUILDHALL  LIBRARY. 

An  interesting,  and,  indeed,  important  experi- 
ment  is  about  to  be  tried  in  the  Library  of  the 
Guildhall,  London.  In  December  last,  petitions 
from  warehousemen  and  householders,  carrying 
on  business  within  the  City  of  London,  and  their 
employSs  and  others,  praying  the  Court  to  extend 
to  them  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  the 
Guildhall  Library,  by  throwing  it  open  every 
evening  during  the  week,  were  referred  to  the 
Library  Committee.  Cn  the  23rd  of  March 
the  committee  brought  up  a report  recommend- 
ing that,  as  an  experiment,  the  library  should  be 
opened  to  the  public  for  twelve  months,  on  every 
evening  during  the  week,  except  Saturday,  until 
nine  p.m.,  and  closed  on  Saturday  at  two  p.m. 
Also  submitting  sundry  recommendations  as  to 
additional  staff  required  and  other  expenses  to 
be  incurred  consequent  thereon,  at  a cost  not 
exceeding  1,0601.,  exclusive  of  gas  and  warming, 
the  coat  of  which  would  be  about  5001.  more. 
This  report  passed  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
intact,  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  evening  open- 
ing  is  now  definitely  settled  for  Midsummer 
day,  the  2-lth  proximo.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  experiment  will  prove  a sufficient  success 
to  warrant  the  oontinuanoe  for  a permanence  of 
the  heavy  additional  expense  which  the  opening 
in  the  evening  necessarily  occasions. 

The  late  chairman  of  the  Library  Committee, 
Mr.  John  Symonds,  forwarded  this  matter  very 
warmly,  and  at  a dinner  given  not  long  ago, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Reginald  Hanson, 
F.S.A.,  the  present  chairman  of  the  committee, 
a testimonial  was  presented  to  Mr.  Symonds, 
consisting  of  a drawing-room  clock  and  a pair  of 
vases,  in  recognition  of  their  esteem  and  regard, 
and  their  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his 
services  during  last  year. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  forty.fifth  election  of  pensioners  on  the 
funds  of  this  Institution  was  held  on  Thursday 
last,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  George 
Plucknett  (treasurer),  in  the  chair,  in  the  un- 
avoidable absence  of  Mr.  John  Aird,  jun.,  Presi- 
dent.  There  were  vacancies  for  three  pen. 
sioners, — two  men  and  one  woman.  The  male 
candidates  were : — Evan  Jones,  aged  67,  plas- 
terer  (fifth  application)  ; William  Stribling,  74, 
carpenter  and  builder  (fourth  application)  ; and 
Henry  Atkins,  72,  builder  (second  applica- 
tion). The  female  applicants  were  Harriet 
Thorpe,  aged  60,  widow  of  an  eleven  years’ 
subscriber  to  the  Institution ; Eleanor  Winter, 
60,  widow  of  Charles  Winter,  builder ; and 
Susannah  Webb,  60,  widow  of  Thomas  Webb, 
builder, — all  being  candidates  for  the  first  time. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Stirling  and  Matthew  Hall 
acted  as  scrutineers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  poll 
reported  that  the  sacceseful  candidates  were 
William  Stribling,  4,127  votes;  Evan  Jones, 
3,141;  and  Mrs.  Thorpe,  1,335.  Votes  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman  and  the  scrutineers  brought  the 
proceedings  to  a close.  We  may  note  that  a 
courteous  secretary  to  the  Institution  has  been 
found  in  the  person  of  Major  Brutton,  who,  as 
announced  in  our  report  of  the  annnal'dinner  in 
November  last,  baa  been  appointed  in  the  room 
cfihe  late  Mr.  A.  G.  Harris. 
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BUILDING  FOR  THE  PARIS 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  187S. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the 
various  projects  (ninety-four  in  number)  have 
selected  twelve,  each  of  the  authors  of  which  will 
receive,  for  the  fi-rst  six  3,000  francs,  the  three 
following  2,000  francs,  and  the  remaining  three 
1,000  francs.  A select  committee  will  meet  in 
a few  days  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  above,  and 
appoint  an  architect  to  carry  out  the  construc- 
tion, and  he  will  select  from  the  designs  chosen 
the  most  salient  points  calculated  to  give  beauty 
and  commodity  to  the  building.  From  our  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  designs,  we  should  think 
it  not  unlikely  that  the  architect  will  borrow 
largely  from  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Divioud 
& Bourdais,  on  account  of  their  simplicity  and 
lightness. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Cardiff. — A strike  of  painters  took  place  on 
Monday  last,  the  22Qd  inat.,  at  Cardiff,  owing 
to  demands  which  the  masters  refused  to  con- 
cede. 

Bristol. — The  strike  and  lock-out  amongst  the 
house-painters  and  decorators  of  Bristol  still 
continues.  Out  of  the  700  men  who  have  been 
locked  out,  about  250  men  have  obtained  work 
in  other  towns,  whilst  small  bodies  of  the  non- 
society  men  have  formed  co-operative  companies, 
and  are  obtaining  work  from  private  sources. 
The  men  are  determined  not  to  resume  work 
unless  their  demands  of  one  penny  per  hour  are 
conceded. 

Bradford. — The  strike  of  night-soil  men  in 
Bradford  has  had  a speedy  termination.  The 
situations  vacant  by  the  strike  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  “ throwers  out  ” were  all  filled  up  on  the 
17th  inst.,  and  several  applicants  had  to  be 
turned  away.  All  the  “ throwers  out”  are  now 
working  according  to  the  new  scale  of  Is.  6d. 
per  ashpit. 

Sivansea, — The  practical  result  of  the  late 
strike  of  operative  masons  in  Swansea,  for  an  ad- 
vance  of  6d.  per  day  wages,  has  been  the  forma- 
tion of  a masters’  association  for  the  whole  of 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  At  a general 
meeting  of  employers  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved to  establish  “ a properly  constituted 
association,  having  for  its  object  a desire  to 
protect  themselves  against  unreasonable  de- 
mands,  especially  when  times  are,  as  at  present, 
in  such  a prostrate  condition,  and  which,  by  co- 
operation, may  be  averted;  to  protect  them- 
selves against  all  impositions;  and  for  the  wel. 
fare  and  furtherance  of  trade  in  general.” 

Hafodyivem,  near  Canuirvon. — A serious  dis- 
turbance has  taken  place  at  the  Hafodywern 
Slate  Quarry,  Bettws,  Garmon,  some  five  miles 
from  Carnarvon.  The  manager,  it  appears,  had 
adopted  an  exceptional  rule  by  paying  the  men 
by  the  hour,  the  general  custom  at  other 
quarries  being,  in  the  case  of  quarry  men,  payment 
by  the  bargain  or  piece,  and  for  labourers,  by 
the  ton.  The  men  refused  to  work  upon  such 
terms,  and  a number  of  Cornishmen  and 
strangers,  fifty-fonr  altogether,  were  imported 
to  replace  them.  On  the  12th  inst.,  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  chief  manager,  four 
men  waited  upon  Mr.  Lane,  the  agent,  and,  re- 
presenting  themselves  as  a deputation  from  some 
500  men,  who  were  standing  on  the  hill  above 
the  quarry,  complained  of  the  mode  of  payment. 
Mr.  Lane  replied  that  the  system  was  practically 
in  accordance  with  that  in  force  at  other  quarries  ; 
bat,  whilst  the  point  was  being  discassed,  the 
men  on  the  hill  went  to  the  npper  working  of 
Che  quarry,  and  drove  the  Cornishmen  from  the 
level.  Several  of  the  Cornishmen  were  hurt  by 
the  stones  and  other  missiles  which  were  freely 
used  ; Mr.  Lane  and  his  son  were  badly  kicked  ; 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Bealtb,  engineer  of  the  qaarry, 
and  one  of  the  shareholders,  after  being  knocked 
down  with  a stone  and  brutally  kicked,  was 
dragged  some  distance  on  a wagon,  and  pitched 
out  on  a heap  of  iron  pipes.  Mr.  Bealth  is  con- 
fined to  bis  bed,  and  it  is  feared  that  he  has 
sustained  severe  internal  injariea. 

Leicester, — The  strike  of  Leicester  painters 
which  has  continued  for  five  weeks,  has  beeu 
brought  to  a termination.  The  men  came  out 
for  an  advance  from  65d.  to  8d.  per  hour,  which 
was  resisted  by  the  masters,  who  offered  7d.,  or 
an  advance,  at  the  same  rate  as  at  Birmingham, 
of  id.  per  hour,  which  alike  met  with  a refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  men.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  arbitracion,  the  arbitrator  being  Alderman 
William  Winterton,  J.P.,  who  on  Saturday  gave 
.n  his  award  of  74d.,  or  an  advance  of  id.  per 
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hour.  This  has  been  unanimously  approved  by 
the  association,  and  the  men  have  resumed 
work. 

Mexhorough. — For  a week  or  two  the  masons  of 
Mexborough  have  been  on  strike  for  an  advance 
of  Id.  per  hour.  The  masters  stoutly  resisted 
this,  but  as  there  are  many  new  buildings  in 
course  of  erection  at  Mexborough  and  Swinton, 
a compromise  has  been  effected.  The  men  have 
agreed  to  resume  work  at  id.  per  hour  advance. 

Oxford. — In  consequence  of  the  advance  of  Id. 
per  hour  not  having  been  conceded  by  the  whole 
of  the  masters,  some  of  the  carpenters  of  the 
city  are  on  strike. 

Camart'Ort. — The  annual  conference  of  tho 
North  Wales  qoarrymen  was  held  at  Carnarvon 
on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  John  Lloyd  Jones  pre- 
siding.  The  report  stated  that  the  number  of 
members  was  7,460,  and  the  funds  in  hand  3,0941., 
an  increase  of  nearly  2,0001.  The  increase  in 
the  wages  paid  at  the  several  slate  quarries  in 
North  Wales  for  the  year  was  stated  to  be 
upwards  of  150,0001.  Papers  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  colliery  life  were  read,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings closed  with  a public  meeting,  at  which 
Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd,  M.P.,  was  the  chief  speaker. 

Willenhall. — An  important  change  has  just 
been  initiated  in  the  lock  trade  at  Willenhall. 
The  lockmakers  have  by  a large  majority  resolved 
to  abolish  the  system  of  “hiring”  which  has  for 
a very  long  period  prevailed  in  the  trade.  By 
this  system  a workman  engages  himself  to  an 
employer  for  a term  of  years,  in  consideration 
of  a loan  of  money — ranging  from  51.  to  201. — 
to  be  repaid  by  weekly  instalments.  It  is  stated 
that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  skilled  workpeople, 
employers  have  lately  been  outbidding  each  other 
in  the  offer  of  loans,  and  not  only  baa  the  trad®' 
become  disorganised,  but  the  social  effects  of  the 
system  upon  the  workpeople  themselves  and  their 
wives  and  families  have  been  unsatisfactory.  Mr. 
Isaac  Spooner,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  for 
South  Staffordshire,  has  repeatedly  condemred 
the  system  as  being  little  short  of  “ white 
slavery.” 

Macclesfield. — Ameetingof  the  master  paioters 
of  Macclesfield  was  held  on  the  loth  inat.,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  application  of  the  opera- 
tives for  an  advance  of  wages.  After  considering 
the  application  it  was  unanimously  resolved  not 
to  advance  npon  the  offer  already  made  of  6Jd. 
per  hoar,  which  places  the  men  in  as  good  a re- 
lative position  as  they  have  ever  occupied  towards 
Manchester  and  the  surrounding  towns,  their 
present  offer  being  60  per  cent,  more  for  ordinary 
hands  and  nearly  100  per  cent,  for  extra  skilled 
labour  than  was  paid  thirty  years  ago.  Ic  was 
farther  resolved  that  the  shops  remain  open  until 
Tuesday  morning,  the  23rd  inst.,  for  the  men  to 
return  to  work,  when  if  those  terms  were  not  ac- 
cepted, the  employers  would  advertise  and  adopt 
every  lawful  means  to  611  their  places. 

London.— The  Council  of  the  London  Builders* 
Labourers’  Amalgamated  Union  issued,  on  tho 
17th  inst.,  an  address  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  builders’,  contractors’,  and  general 
labourers’  societies  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, in  which  they  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that, — 

“Tbe  roaster  butlderB  and  contractors  throogliont  the 
country  have  allied  themselves  to  the  National  hederated 
Association  of  Employers  of  Labour,  which  enables  them 
at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of  our  present  disorganised 
and  helpless  condition,  isolated  as  our  societies  are  to 
various  towns  aud  districts." 

The  Council  then  say, — 

“With  a view  of  remedying  (his  deplorable  stat#  o 
isolation,  and  to  consolidate  and  atrengtnen  our  pos^ion 
in  the  future,  we  have  received  urgent  applications  from 
provincial  towns  on  the  subject  of  ledcnvtiona  which  have 
induced  the  Union  of  London  to  instruct  their  general 
secretary  (Mr.  P.  Kenny)  to  issue  au  appeal  to  the 
societies  to  send  representatives  to  a congress  of 
delegates,  to  be  held  on  Monday,  August  7th,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  and  arranging  the  plan  of  a 
national  federation." 

Doii^Zas  {Isle  of  Man). — The  Douglas  (Isle  of 
Man)  masons  have  struck  woik  for  an  advance  of 
43.  (to  283.)  a week,  the  masters  having  only 
granted  27d.  The  joiners  lately  obtained  278. 


The  Cathedral  Dispute  in  Bristol.  — 
Canons  Norris  and  Wade,  who  objected  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  directing  the 
peremptory  removal  of  the  statuary  of  the  north 
porch,  have  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  Visitor, 
who  is  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  to  hold  a visi- 
tation under  an  old  statute,  and  hear  arguments 
of  counsel  on  either  side  with  regard  to  the 
legalitv  of  the  removal  of  the  figures.  Couusel 
has  been  retained,  and  proctors  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  getting  up  the  case. 
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IN  AMERICA  FOE  THE  FIRST  TIME. 

It  ia  worth  going  away  for  a long  journey,  as 
it  makes  you  so  keenly  alive  to  the  great  kind, 
.nees  of  your  friends  which  your  proposed  under- 
taking invokes,  and  the  good  wishes  on  their 
part  that  it  inspires.  Fortified  with  this  feeling 
I made  my  way  to  Liverpool  the  day  before  the 
steamer  started.  At  the  hotel  there  I could  not 
help  remarking  the  change  in  manners  and 
customs  that  has  been  produced  in  a compara- 
tively few  years.  At  the  nest  table  was  a party 
dining,  who  partook  of  light  red  wine  and 
-Perrier-Jouet  champagne.  Hefore  the  days  of 
free  trade  they  would  have  been  drinking  of 
brandied  sherry  and  black  port  j but  then  it  was 
thought  right  to  impose  heavy  duties  on  French 
wine  because  we  fought  that  nation,  and  to  give 
privileges  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  who  took  our 
money  from  us,  which  they  never  repaid.  Every 
.young  man  who  now  takes  his  pint  of  “fiz” 
would  have  been  thought  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
and  on  the  high-road  to  ruin,  though  for  all  that 
be  may  be  ‘‘  ganging  the  same  gate,”  if  his 
means  are  not  proportionate  to  his  tastes.  On 
board  I soon  found  the  difference  between  per- 
sonal  assertion  and  personal  experience.  Many 
Americans  have  told  me  that  they  would  rather 
•oroea  the  Atlantic  twice  than  the  British  Channel 
once.  I have  never  been  on  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
but  if  that  ever  rolled  like  the  Atlantic,  then  the 
immortal  Van  Dank  was  perfectly  justified  in 
refusing  to  take  water  only  in  the  quantity  sug- 
•gested  by  the  lines  that  have  been  so  beautifully 
harmonised  by  our  national  composer, — 

“ That  a rose  supplies 
Wheu  a dew-drop  lies 
On  its  leafin  asummer  morning.’* 

After  the  rolling,  pitching,  befogging  that  I 
-experienced,  and  even  though  I am  assured  it 
was  a good  passage,  I will  never  hear  the 
"little  white  streak”  depreciated  without  a 
strong  protest.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to 
acknowledge  the  thoughtful  care  that  is  taken 
-on  the  Atlantic  steamers  to  ensure  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  the  passengers.  Another  experi. 
ence  of  the  same  sort  was  the  assertion  of  a lady, 
who  has  just  published  a book  upon  America, 
.that  an  American  always  carries  a revolver  in  a 
pocket  made  for  the  purpose  in  his  trousers.  If 
this  playful  custom  exists,  I have  not  yet  dia- 
covered  it,  thus  far. 

On  the  voyage,  the  great  object  of  interest 
outside  the  ordinary  amusements  was  the  exhi- 
bition  and  explanation  of  the  “ radiometer,”  the 
instrumentillustrating  the  discoveryof  Professor 
Crookes,  that  light  has  a motive  power.  It  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Hicks,  of  Hattoo-garden,  who  was 
proceeding  to  Philadelphia  to  have  it  placed  in 
bis  case  of  mathematical  and  scientific  instru. 
ments,  for  which  he  has  patents,  and  which  will 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  collections  at 
the  “Centennial.” 

] But  there  is  always  a yearning  for  the  undis- 
covered that  may  yet  satisfy  men’s  needs. 

“ Could  you  not,”  said  one  of  the  officers,  who 
had  been  distinguished  for  great  pluck  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  " invent  a light  that  could  be 
seen  in  a fug  ? ” This  is  a query  I repeat  to  the 
readers  of  the  Braider.  Can  any  one  supply  the 
one  need  that  would  remove  the  only  anxiety 
that  a sailor  seems  to  feel  in  making  this 
voyage  ? 

The  first  impression  of  New  York  was  most 
favourable.  I spoke  to  the  Custom-house  officer 
who  came  on  board,  and  told  him  that  it  was  my 
first  visit.  He  replied,  " Well,  when  yon  are  on 
shore,  yon  shall  have  as  little  trouble  as  possible, 
and  we  will  start  you  pleasantly.”  And  then  I 
crossed  by  the  ferry  to  the  Island  of  Manhattan  : 
so  called,  from  the  abbreviated  name  given  to  it 
by  the  Indians,  as  I found  by  a local  history  in 
the  room  of  the  hotel.  When  Henry  Hudson, 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  1609,  entered  the  river 
to  which  bis  name  is  given,  he  made  a bargain 
with  the  Indians  for  land,  and  the  negotiations 
were  lubricated  by  a plentiful  supply  of  “fire 
water,”  and  the  natives  ever  afterwards  called  it 
“ Mana  hactanienhs,'’ — the  place  where  they  all 
got  drunk. 

Every  stranger,  on  visiting  New  York,  must 
have  a strong  opinion  that  it  is  the  worst. paved 
city  in  the  nniverse.  This  opinion  will  be  modi- 
fied  on  visiting  Philadelphia.  There  are  two 
sides  to  every  question.  On  asking  one  of 
"Young  America  ” (the  representatives  of  which 
are  very  much  like  those  of  " Young  England” 
both  in  dress,  manners,  and  tastes)  whv  be  and 
his  friends  did  not  start  some  Hansom  cabs,  he 
replied  that  they  had  done  so,  but  the  bad  pave- 
ment had  crippled  the  horses  and  disabled  the 


cabs.  I then'  made  inquiries  about  the  paving, 
and  found  that  it  was  as  great  a problem  as  the 
drainage  of  great  towns  with  us  j tbathe  whooould 
solve  it  would  be  not  only  a great  benefactor  to 
bis  species,  but  also  attain  the  “ mighty  dollar.” 
The  extremes  of  temperature  that  New  York 
experiences  render  any  permanent  roadway  quite 
an  impossibility.  They  have  tried  stone,  wood, 
and  asphalte  : they  all  seem  to  share  the  same 
fate,  and  leave  the  streets  in  a series  of  furrows, 
over  which  it  is  torture  to  be  conveyed.  The 
only  resource  ia  the  sfcreet-cars,  which,  running 
on  a tramway,  give  an  easy  and  pleasant  con. 
veyance  ; but  as  these  are  not  limited  to  carry  a 
certain  number,  they  are  crowded  beyond  en- 
durance ; and  I have  over  and  over  again  been 
astonished  to  see  numbers  of  fashionably. dressed 
ladies  jammed  in  with  reeking  niggers  and  fusty 
mechanics  and  labourers.  Here,  at  Philadelphia, 
they  have  started  a number  of  comfortable 
wagonettes,  to  convey  visitors  to  the  Exhibition. 
I tried  one,  and  soon  found  the  origin  and  neces- 
sity  of  the  American  expression,  “Hold  on.” 
"Over  the  stones  it  rattled  my  bones,”  and  I 
felt  BO  dislocated  that  I was  inclined  to  ask  the 
men  who  were  putting  up  a plaster  cast  of  some 
extinct  animal,  whether  they  would  kindly  go 
over  my  limbs,  and  see  which  were  out  of 
place.  If  I come  back  whole,  it  must  be 
due  to  no  other  cause  than  the  strength  of 
the  ligatures  with  which  Nature  has  blessed 
me.  Here,  then,  is  a future  for  some  coming 
MoAdam,  to ' make  a road  that  will  endure 
iu  spite  of  zero  in  winter  and  100°  in  the  shade  in 
summer.  As  to  how  the  multitude  will  get  to  the 
building  to-morrow  I am  puzzled,  as  it  is  rain- 
ing in  torrents,  and  I am  afraid  the  "cobbles” 
will  be  looser  than  ever.  Having  seen  a great 
many  interiors  in  New  York,  I can  confirm  what 
was  lately  stated  in  the  Builder  with  regard  to 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and  elegance  of  the 
private  houses  ; the  only  exception  that  I oonld 
take  would  be  to  the  warming  apparatus,  which 
too  frequently  gives  the  owners  a facility  of 
making  the  house  much  too  warm,  and  creating 
a danger  when  one  has  to  face  the  hard  dry  cold 
without.  The  picture-galleries  whiohare  attached 
to  some  of  the  houses  are  specimens  of  what 
ingennity  and  taste  can  do  to  make  a temple  for 
the  owner’s  household  gods.  I have  seen  the 
choice  collections  of  Mr.  John  Taylor  Johnstone, 
Mr.  Belmont,  and  Mr.  Marshall  0.  Roberts.  The 
clubs  ofNew  York  are  the  perfection  of  manage- 
ment, and  the  privilege  the  members  have  of 
patting  down  the  name  of  a visitor  during  his 
short  stay  far  exceeds  anything  of  which  our 
hospitality  can  boast  in  London. 

I visited  the  Law  Courts,  and  heard  one  of  the 
nnmerous  oases  of  which  we  can  show  a good 
return,  the  malversation  of  directors.  The 
principal  director  and  delinquent  was  the  very 
counterpart  of  a gentleman  that  I had  heard 
tried  before  I left  England.  His  brown  wig,  his 
coolness,  and  his  “ cheek,”  all  proved  that 
Nature  frequently  casts  her  knaves  in  the  same 
mould. 

I also  went  to  the  Egyptian  building,  on 
approaching  which  I knew,  by  the  ragged,  crying 
women,  that  I was  near  a police-court.  This  is 
the  Tombs, — a conrt  and  a place  of  detention. 
Two  magistrates  were  sitting  in  petty  sessions. 
Those  who  appeared  for  the  prisoner  were  of  the 
same  stamp  as  may  be  seen  in  England ; but 
that  moat  unlike  our  proceeding  was  calling  the 
prisoner  to  the  stand,  administering  an  oath,  and 
taking  his  version  of  the  affair.  I afterwards 
visited  the  cells  with  a warder,  who  seemed  the 
personification  of  benevolence  and  mild  speaking. 
Without  any  morbid  sentiment  about  prison  dis- 
cipliue,  I cannot  assent  to  the  propriety  of 
placing  two,  three,  or  even  four  persons  to  share 
the  same  cell  and  the  same  bed.  There  were 
two  burglars,  who  had  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced,  one  to  ten,  the  other  to  four,  years’ 
imprisonment,  both  in  the  same  cell,  which  was, 
doubtless,  most  agreeable,  tlius  enabling  them  to 
review  their  past  and  prepare  for  their  future. 
But  what  is  to  be  said  of  punishment  or  reforma- 
tion ? Perhaps  reformation  for  crime  has  to  be 
classed  with  smaller  domestic  vices,  which  may 
be  illustrated  by  tbe  reply  a lady  made  to  me 
when  we  were  speaking  of  a young  lady  whose 
parents  objected  to  her  marrying  a man  who  was 
given  to  intemperance.  "No  doubt,”  I said, 
‘‘she  thinks  she  will  be  able  to  reform  him.” 

“ No  mao  can  be  reformed  who  has  one  thousand 
dollars  a day,”  was  the  answer. 

The  Masonic  Hall  is  a bnildiug  of  great  im. 
portance.  A stranger  in  the  laud,  I “worked 
in  ” to  the  Copestone  Lodge,  No.  Gil,  and  very 
rigid  the  work  was.  After  I had  passed  the 


portals  I was  most  cordially  received.  There 
are  eight  lodge-rooms  in  the  building,  and  they 
are  all  occupied  every  night  in  the  week,  and  as 
there  are  no  banquets  or  suppers,  this  constant 
attention  to  work  must  arise  from  pure  love  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  craft.  Yesterday  morning 
I started  for  the  opening  of  the  Centennial.  I 
managed  to  secure  a place  in  a wagonette,  which 
was  a great  piece  of  good  fortune,  seeing  that 
the  street-cars  were  loaded  or  packed  with  a 
freight  of  fifty  or  sixty. 

Besides  the  invited  gnests,  every  citizen  was 
admitted  who  could  pay  50  cents  in  one  bill. 
The  number  admitted  it  is  very  difficnlt  to  esti- 
mate. One  paper  this  morning  says  that  some 
defect  in  the  turnstiles  makes  the  number  an 
estimate  only,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  there 
must  have  been  from  150.000  to  250,000,  a 
tolerable  margin.  I bad  a favoured  place  on  the 
platform  not  far  from  the  president,  and  as  the 
mass  congregated  thereto  hear  the  speeches  and 
the  music,  and  though  the  citizens  were  densely 
packed,  I shonld  say  the  smaller  estimate  far 
exceeded  the  number  present.  When  a march  by 
Wagner  had  ceased,  Bishop  Simpson  made  a 
long  prayer  amidst  many  cries  of  “ Down 
with  umbrellas !”  which  had  been  opened  iu 
consequence  of  tbe  intense  heat  of  the  son’s 
rays.  Not  a single  awning  having  been 
erected,  the  poor  conductor  of  the  concert 
was  obliged  to  pat  on  his  hat  for  protection. 
The  impatience  during  the  prayer  was  shown  by 
a gentlemannext  tome,  who  exclaimed  : “Well, 
if  every  one  is  going  to  spread  himself  in  this 
way  we  shan’t  get  done  to-day.” 

He  finished,  wnd  there  was  more  music,  the 
vocal  part  of  which  was  very  good.  Mr.  Whitney, 
of  Boston,  obtained  a well-deserved  encore  for  a 
bass  solo  in  the  cantata.  Before  the  president 
spoke  the  citizens  who  had  been  swaying  to  and 
fro  only  restrained  by  a rope  and  a few  police- 
men, broke  down  the  barrier,  and  the  confusion 
was  intense.  The  platform  on  which  I was  had 
to  be  cleared  in  order  to  prepare  an  avenue  down 
which  the  procession  was  to  pass,  and  I with 
hundreds  of  others  sought  refuge  in  the  fine-art 
department  of  tbe  memorial  building.  I went 
into  the  English  division,  and  I was  immediately 
at  home  with  many  old  familiar  friends.  The 
pictures  are  well  hung,  and  have  a very  good 
light.  I walked  round  to  see  which  pictures 
attracted  the  moat  attention.  Tbe  greatest 
crowds  by  far  were  in  front  of  “Tbe  Marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,”  by  Frith,  lent  by  her 
Majesty.  Next  to  this,  I should  say  “The 
Casual  Ward,”  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  lent  by  Mr.  T. 
Taylor,  attracted  the  greatest  attention.  Very 
many  were  looking  at  Frith’s  " Railway  Station,” 
but  railway  stations  in  America  are  so  different 
from  those  in  Eugland,  that  the  gazers  did  not 
seem  to  understand  ibj  just  as  they  passed  by 
as  a thing  most  inoomprehensible  “The  Three 
Jolly  Postboys,” — a genua  not  known  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlaotio.  There  were  small  and 
quiet  admiring  groups  about  the  other  gems 
accordingly  as  they  appealed  to  the  sentiments. 
“Early  Days,”  by  Millais,  lent  by  Mr.  C.  P, 
Matthews,  inspiring  bright  hopes,  or  in  tbe  con- 
trast of  depressing  sorrow  in  the  piccore  of 
“The  Village  Funeral,”  by  Holl,  lent  by  Mr.  J. 
Akroyd.  There  was  one  which  I had  not  seen 
before,  “The  Five  Sisters  of  York,”  by  Mrs. 
Louise  Jopling,  a picture  of  rare  meric.  The 
sister  with  the  blue  eyes  and  the  golden  hair 
shows  that  the  artist  has  studied  Millais  with 
great  effect.  The  owners  who  have  thus 
“ loaned  ” their  household  gods  deserve  a large 
tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  rir-ks  they  have  run  ; 
bub  it  will  be  gratifying  to  them  to  hear  that  in 
tbe  transit  not  a glass  was  .broken,  nor  tbe 
slightest  portion  even  of  a frame  injured. 

After  this  I went  into  the  grounds,  which  I 
found  in  the  most  terrible  disorder, — grass  all 
trampled  out  of  existence,  paths  which  had  been 
saturated  with  the  previous  day’s  rain  converted 
into  quagmires,  with  thousands  of  “footprints” 
to  record  the  celebration. 

The  President  had  proceeded  through  the 
building,  and  declared  the  Exhibition  open.  The 
majestic  driving-engine,  erected  by  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Corliss,  of  Providence,  TJ.S.,  was  doingits  work, 
but  there  was  very  little  ready  to  bn  driven. 
The  Walter  Press,  of  the  Times,  was,  of  course, 
one  of  the  first  to  start,  and  attracted  an  im- 
mense assemblage  of  spectators.  Iu  the  after- 
noon the  raiu  fell  very  heavily,  and  the  grounds, 
which  before  were  bad,  became  terrible  in  clay 
sloppiness.  There  was  no  cessation  of  the  rain 
and  I was  compelled  to  walk,  seeing  hundreds, 
nay  thousands,  of  poor  draggled  women  taking 
shelter,  waiting  for  a chance  of  getting  a place 
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in  a “street  car”  ; and  thus  ended  the  opening 
of  what  was  Ubtle  opened.  It  will  take  a loog 
time  to  complete  the  Esbibition,  and  then  per- 
haps  there  will  not  be  much  to  show,  as  many 
exhibitors  expressed  tome  their  dread  that  their 
pi-oduots  would  all  be  destroyed  by  the  raanipu- 
lation  which  the  Americans  seem  to  claim  as 
their  right.  F.  S.  A. 


THE  WORKS  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  great  institution  at  Bloomsbury  is,  in 
many  respects,  so  valuable  that  the  nation  never 
grudges  any  expenditure  really  required  for  its 
enlargement  and  enrichment.  The  latter  process 
cannot,  of  course,  go  on  under  the  existing  system 
without  the  former;  but  there  are  two  sets  of 
opiuion  to  consult.  There  are  those  who  regard 
tbs  Mnaeum  as  a place  for  popular  show,  aud 
for  the  amusement  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
Christmas  holiday-makers.  These  have,  by  a 
variety  of  arguments,  advocated  the  retention  of 
all  the  collections,  zoologicalaud  others,  included 
under  the  head  of  Natural  History,  which,  without 
being  ornamental,  are  undoubtedly  instructive 
and  ouriouB.  There  are  others,  however,  who 
insist,  with  equal  emphasis,  upon  the  removal  of 
these  departments  to  South  Kensington,  where, 
indeed,  an  addition  to  the  ever-expanding  group  of 
structures  is  already  being  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception. That  thetraesfer  will  takeplaceby  de- 
grees is  possible,  since  the  space  now  marked  ont 
could  not  accommodate  that  vast  array  of  stuffed 
animals  and  crowded  cases  in  which  so  much  of 
science  is  illustrated,  for  the  eye  of  the  multitude, 
in  the  heart  and  centre  of  London.  But  it  has, 
to  all  appearance,  been  resolved  upon,  though  we 
nmy  not  have  heard  the  last  of  the  Parliamentary 
discussion  on  the  subject.  There  is  certainly 
force  in  the  objection  that  these  cabinets,  upon 
which  Cockneys  and  country  cousins  so  love  to 
gaze,  will,  for  the  future,  bo  placed  at  a distance 
inconvenient  to  many ; bat  day  by  day  the 
tendency  increases  to  seek  for  pleasnre  beyond 
the  denser  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  If 
the  change,  moreover,  be  an  objectionable  one, 
the  choice  simply  lies  between  it,  and  allowing 
treasures  of  priceless  worth  and  incomparable 
beauty  to  moulder  invisibly  in  the  sheds  or 
cellarage  of  a building  no  longer  capacious 
enough  for  their  display.  The  whole  multifarious 
dead  menagerie  must,  then,  be  swept  away  in 
order  that  the  edifice  may  become  a kind  of 
British  Vatican,  in  a special  sense,  of  Art  and 
Archaeology.  In  this  case,  there  can  be  no 
appeal  to  the  intentions  of  the  fonuder.  His 
original  suggestions  have,  over  and  over  again, 
been  swamptd,  his  plan  improved  ont  of  sight ; 
and  the  question  is  now  a purely  national  one, 
though  to  judge  from  the  acts  of  the  trustees, 
from  time  to  time,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  re- 
garded the  Museum  as  a sort  of  corporate  pro- 
perty,  if  not  a private  estate,  privileged  with 
large  allowances  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
with  the  control  over  which  the  public  have 
nothing  to  do.  Extensive  alterations  are 
now  going  on  which,  in  many  respects,  appear 
likely  to  be  improvements,  in  that  Temple 
of  all  the  Styles,  from  its  roof  almost  to  its 
fooudations,  and  what  their  ultimate  cost  may 
be  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Already,  the  first 
calculations  have  been  ont-grown  io  a proportion 
of  nearly  two-thirds,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
estimate  of  last  year  will  be  altogether  inadequate 
to  carry  out  the  architect’s  designs.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  yet  absolutely  settled  at  what  poiut  the 
dilapidations  and  restorations  stop,  since  there 
are  frequent  consultations  of  the  trustees,  and 
the  vote  of  last  session  was,  practically,  only 
one  on  account.  The  official  statements  are 
exceedingly  vague,  but  these  are  purposely  so, 
because  an  obvious, — indeed,  an  avowed, — dis- 
inclinanon  exists  that  the  matter  should  be  oau. 
vassed  at  all  outside  of  the  Bloomsbury  gates. 
It  is  impossible,  for  example,  to  elicit  a word  onn- 
cerning  the  Natural  History  collections,  but  their 
disposal  was  a foregone  couolusion,  long  ago.  If, 
however,  the  trustees  are  exercising  a legitimate 
power,  we  are  far  from  denjing  that  they  are 
exercising  it  in  an  apparently  judioions  manner. 
The  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  and  reptiles,  in 
the  course  of  a few  years,  would  fill  the  place  to 
bursting,  and  even  now  an  immense  wedlth  lies 
hidden,  if  not  decaying.  But  the  new  scheme 
cannot  be  expected  to  receive  its  full  develop- 
ment in  less  than  at  least  a year, — that  is,  if  all 
the  expansions  contemplated,  though  not^  laid 
down  on  the  actual  plans,  are  to  be  carried  out. 
So  far.  a considerable  proportion  of  the  under- 
ground labyriuth,  involving  very  es-:eutial 
arrangements,  has  been  temporarily  demolished. 


and  huge  timber  frameworks  and  palisadings 
oooopy  its  place,  the  reasons  alleged  being  the 
number  of  complaints,  and  certain  sanitary 
obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Instead  of  the 
present  approach  to  the  reading-room,  the  finest 
in  Europe,  though  possessing  too  much  of  an 
ephemeral  character,  and  not  belonging  to  the 
original  design,  a lobby  of  half  the  length  is  to 
be  substituted,  entered  through  a new  Antiquity 
hall,  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  reception,  it  was 
hoped,  of  some,  at  any  rate,  of  those  marbles 
which  have  so  long  been  mouldering  in  those 
pent-houses  of  pitoh-and-pino,  that  contain  an 
unknown  opnlence  of  unique  treasures-  It 
would  be  a satisfaction  to  see  them  decently 
sheltered  and  systematically  exhibited,  anyhow. 
Tet  the  most  cursory  investigation  shows  that 
these  neglected  riches  are  not  to  be  taken  in, 
and  the  gronnd  for  their  exclusion  is  that  they 
are  in  coarse  of  restoration  or  repair.  Then  why 
create  a workshop,  in  the  shape  of  a scarcely- 
waterproof  series  of  black  sheds,  against  one 
of  the  few  modern  faijades  of  any  magnificence 
in  the  metropolis  ? Surely,  the  work  might 
be  conducted  elsewhere,  leaving  the  grand 
columnar  portico  free  from  an  excrescence 
that  threatens  to  be  permanent.  To  continue, 
however,  with  reference  to  the  improvements. 
That  in  the  basement,  to  be  rather  inoongruoualy 
mixed  up  with  lavatories  and  their  appendages, 
is  designed  for  relics  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture,— unless,  indeed,  some  fresh  inspiration 
seizes  the  trustees;  but  very  many  of  these  are, 
as  yet,  unpacked,  so  that  the  abandoned  aoou- 
mulations  of  the  last  few  years,  which  we  saw 
the  other  day  in  a state  of  indescribable  chaos 
in  the  shanties  outside  the  building,  will  be  left 
in  that  condition  still,  except  when  some  un- 
happy specimen  of  restoration,  worse  almost 
than  any  nmtilation,  is  added  to  the  interior 
galleries,  which  we  are  bound  to  say  are  generally 
superb.  Tne  other  new  room  above  this,  which 
is  to  supersede  half  of  the  long  approach,  with 
itsoffices,  to  the  reading-room, — acorridor  painted 
and  decorated  at  lavish  cost  a short  time  ago, — 
will,  according  to  present  intentions,  front  on  one 
side,  to  the  flank  of  the  really  noble  staircase, — 
which  is,  happily,  to  be  spared,  though  its  removal 
was  suggested, — and,  on  the  other,  along  the  wall 
of  the  equally  noble  King’s  Library,  and  will  again 
be  devoted  to  marbles,  yet  still  without  relieving 
the  structure  from  that  offensive  hoarding  in 
front.  This  will  necessitate  the  removal  of  the 
two  conciergeries,  as  they  may  be  termed,  and  of 
the  ladies'  room,  with  regard  to  the  successor  of 
which  great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed,  and  we 
cannot  bnb  look  upon  the  arrangement  as 
temporary.  A comfortable  chamber  for  the 
purpose  was  prepared,  with  a female  attendant, 
when  the  new  reading-room  was  opened  in  1857- 
It  was  to  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  lady  readers. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  female  art-students 
were  admitted,  causing  much  inconvenience  by 
crowding,  aud  a memorial  against  the  change 
was  submitted  last  year  to  the  principal  librarian. 
Nothing  was  done ; but  matters  have  been  made 
infinitely  worse  now ; for  both  classes  have  been 
turned  into  an  out-of-the-way  passage  attheside 
of  the  staircase,  and  which,  nnqiiestionably,  isj 
not  suited  to  its  objects.  Them  is  to  be  a third 
improvement  on  the  upper  and  highest  floor, — 
the  British  Museum,  imposing  though  it  be,  is 
a building  of  only  two  stories, — and  this,  also, 
will  be  assigned  to  antiquities.  It  would,  of 
course,  have  necessitated  the  disturbance  of  a 
great  range  of  natural  history  cabinets,  bad  not 
their  removal  been  simultaneously  determined 
upon ; bnt  Bloomsbury  begins  to  breathe  at  last, 
and  the  trustees  feel  that  they  have  a clear  field 
before  them.  That  they  are  in  earnest  is  in- 
dubitable.  Their  architect,  contractor,  clerk  of 
the  works,  draughtsmen,  aud  workmen,  consti- 
tute a perfect  invasion,  and  it  must  be  long 
before  peace  is  restored  in  that  erudite  region. 
But  it  might  be  well,  before  the  process  has  gone 
too  far  for  oritioiam,  were  a question  or  two  put 
in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  subject. 
The  public,  which  supplies  the  money,  has  a 
right  to  know  how  it  is  about  to  be  expended, 
and  there  can  be  no  conceivable  reason  for  any 
mystery  in  the  matter. 

There  are  few  topics,  not  imperial  in  their 
nature,  upon  which  more  has  been  written  and 
said  than  this  of  the  British  Museum.  Its 
annals  have  passed  their  centenary,  aud  endless 
have  been  the  commissions,  committees,  reports, 
representations,  petitions,  and  pamphlets  relat. 
ing  to  it.  The  destinies  of  onr  public  strnctares, 
indeed,  are  often  strange.  “The  new  House  of 
Commons,”  wrote  an  architect,  several  years  ago, 
“ surrounded  by  hall  and  corridors  big  enough 


for  the  roanceuvres  of  brigades,  cannot  pack  its 
members.”  The  Museum,  to  a certainty,  cannot 
pack  its  treasures.  It  was  contracted  for 
originally  at  290,0001. ; whereas  its  cost  stood, 
a quarter  of  a century  ago,  at  700,OOOZ.  The 
architect  had,  virtually,  no  exact  design  ; the 
portico  and  columns  were  not  contemplated  ^ 
one  gallery  was  thrown  out  here,  and  another 
there ; excavations  were  made,  and  walled  and 
arched  in ; the  inner  quadrangle  was  converted 
into  a reading-room,  for  the  use  of  which, — 
though  it  is  flagrantly  abused, — men  of  letters 
cannot  be  too  grateful ; and  it  seems  a pity  that 
monamentp,  so  recently  disinterred  from  the 
dust  of  Mesopotamia,  should  continue  to  be  con- 
cealed  in  the  dark,  or  condemned  to  subterranean 
galleries.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  sng- 
gestion  that  many  of  the  antiquities  are  too 
ponderooa  to  be  placed,  with  safety,  on  any  of 
the  upper  floors.  The  collection,  however,  down- 
stairs, beyond  the  Roman  corridor,  failed  to 
attract,  through  the  gloominess  of  tbo  vault  in 
which  it  is  stowed  away,  even  when  the 
contiguous  crypt  was  occupied,  to  their  loss, 
by  a series  of  refreshment  contractors.  The 
public  would  not  dine  in  that  darkness,  much 
less  wander  among  ancient  marbles.  Bat  where 
is  the  relief  to  be  looked  for  ? Among  the  foun- 
dations  partly,  as  it  appears ; for,  although  the 
removal  of  the  natural  history  collection,  and  the 
construction  of  two  new  rooms  above  the  gronnd 
level,  will  place  a considerable  area  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  trustees,  the  whole  of  it  will  be 
rapidly  overrun.  Immense  additions  are  being 
constantly  made  by  travellers,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  cherished  as  items  in  the  national 
property.  It  is  clear  that  they  cannot  all  be  got 
rid  of  underground.  The  first  suggestion  that 
occurs  is  the  incorporation  of  the  two  wing 
buildings,  now  inhabited  by  functionaries  who 
might  surely  be  housed  elsewhere.  This  would 
give  an  extension  of  at  least  four  large  and  lofty 
galleries,  and  confer  an  air  of  completeness  on 
the  structure  which  it  is  at  present  far  from 
possessing.  These  rows  of  official  lodgings  are 
altogether  ont  of  harmony  wich  the  edifices  upon 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  which  they  encroach. 
As  it  is,  the  works  in  progress  are  only  nibblinga 
at  an  enormous  mass  of  overloading.  In  other 
directions  than  that  of  the  official  residences, 
there  is  little  chance  of  expansion.  We  conld 
not  possibly  abolish  the  grand  foreconrt,  and 
build  up  to  a line  with  the  street.  Elsewhere, 
incalculable  ground-rents,  increasing  in  value, 
block  the  Musenm ; so  that,  afeer  the  alterations 
actually  going  forward,  the  expulsion  of  tha 
zoology,  and  the  taking  in  of  “ the  Pauizzi 
Palaces,”  other  processes  of  weeding  may  be 
expected,  though  the  idea  is  a doubtful  one  of 
purging  the  library  of  the  tons  upon  tons  of 
trash, — not  balonging,  in  any  sense,  to  litera- 
ture, — which  it  indubitably  contains.  In  this 
respect,  the  trustees  are  bound  by  rcgolatious, 
and  very  little  discretion  is  permitted  them. 
Even  here  “ Room  ! Room!”  is  the  cry,  though, 
it  may  be  purchased  too  dearly.  The  real  in. 
tegricy  of  the  institution  must  be  preserved, 
whatever  else  is  sacrificed.  The  country  is 
proud, — which  gives  it  a right  to  be  jealous, — of 
the  British  Museum. 


PROPOSED  SUBWAY  NEAR  THE  TOWER. 

Probably  no  more  important  suggested  im- 
provement affecting  the  metropolitan  area  is 
contemplated  than  that  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  corporation  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  communication  east  of  London  Bridge. 
Originating  in  the  desire  simply  to  relieve  the 
over-crowded  traffic  on  the  bridge,  it  became 
evident  that,  for  the  traffic  of  the  large  popnla- 
tion  below  bridge,  to  which  this  overcrowding  is 
chiefly  doe,  some  more  direct  means  of  commu- 
nication was  required  than  the  circuitous  route 
by  London  Bridge,  and  after  much  disenssion  it 
was  finally  resolved  to  reconsider  the  question 
on  this  basis.  The  consideration  of  a work  of 
this  nature  involves  many  questions  beyond 
those  relating  to  the  immediate  wants  of  to-day, 
and  no  doubt  this  subject  will  be  approached  in 
the  libeial  aud  far-seeing  spirit  which  b-is  cha- 
racterised the  later  works  of  the  corporation. 
Only  fifty  years  ago  it  was  a question,  in  a com. 
mittee  similar  to  that  now  sitting,  whether  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  retain  the  old  bridge  or 
build  the  prefont  bridge.  Within  this  compara- 
tively short  time  London  has  more  than  doubled 
its  area;  the  south-east  baa  become  a populous 
manufacturing  district,  and  the  north-east  one 
of  the  mc,8t  crowded  shipping  centres  in  the 
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kingdom.  In  less  than  twenty  years  the  new 
bridge  had  become  uneqaal  to  the  tru£B.o,  and,  had 
other  outlets  not  presented  themselves,  the  con. 
sideratiun  of  a new  route  would  long  since  have 
become  compulsory.  Changes  are  now  taking 
place  with  still  greater  rapidity  ; should,  there- 
fore, the  proposed  route  offer  facilities  likely  to 
induce  traffic,  a traffic  equal  to  that  of  London 
Bridge  may  be  developed  in  a much  shorter 
period  of  time. 

Among  the  various  schemes  (chiefly  for 
intermittent  traffic)  submitted  to  the  corpo- 
ration is  one  by  Mr.  J.  Keith,  C.B.  Mr. 
Keith  assumes  a heavy  immediate  and 
ultimate  traffic,  for  the  reason,  as  he  points  out, 
that  in  the  line  suggested,  with  the  new  street 
now  in  course  of  formation  from  Oxford. street 
to  Shoreditch,  the  proposed  crossing  will  form 
part  of  a continuous  route  from  the  extreme 
west^  of  London  to  the  heart  of  the  southern 
dietricts,  and  will  also  form  the  connecting-link 
in  an  inner  circle  of  main  thoroughfares  from 
Westminster  Bridge,  by  Oxford-street,  Shore, 
ditch,  and  New  Kent-road,  to  Westminster 
Bridge;  it  in  consequence  becomes  the  most 
direct  line  south  or  north-east  for  the  whole  of 
the  metropolitan  area  outside  this  circle,  im- 
mediate  relief  is  thus  provided,  not  only  for 
London  Bridge,  but  for  the  equally  overcrowded 
central  districts  of  the  City,  and  an  impetus  is 
given  to  improvement  over  an  extended  thorough, 
fare  which,  judging  from  recent  experience, 
will  materially  alter  the  character  and  appear, 
ance  of  a large  section  of  a moat  valuable  area 
of  the  metropolis. 

To  avoid  long  inclines  and  high  lift,  unsuited 
to  the  heavy  traffic  characteristic  of  the  district, 
or  interruption  by  river  traffic  still  more  un- 
suited  to  a traffic  of  the  assumed  dimensions, 
Mr.  Keith  proposes  a subway.  Unlike  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  the  roadway  of  which  is  con- 
tracted and  at  a great  depth  below  the  surface, 
this  subway  would  be  a spacious  arched-over 
street,  300  yards  long,  55  ft.  wide,  that  is,  with 
two  10-ft.  footpaths  and  a carriage-way  equal  in 
width  to  that  of  London  Bridge,  and  35  fc.  high 
at  entrance,  the  roof  at  which  would  open  imme- 
diately  on  the  surface.  In  construction,  a double 
iron  shell,  the  inner  of  which  would  be  thoroughly 
dry,  and  in  appearance  an  imposing  underground 
hall  with  clear  daylight  view  from  end  to  end  ; 
therefore  well  ventilated;  equally  capable  of 
ornamental  treatment  with  an  overground  hall, 
and  by  a mode  proposed  it  is  believed  that  it 
may  be  lighted  by  daylight  thronghoufc.  The 
entrances,  which  are  treated  architecturally, 
would  be  approached  by  handsome  open  streets, 
with  easy  iiicliues  ranging  from  1 in  40  to  1 in 
/O,  commencing  near  Leman-street,  on  one 
side,  and  terminating  at  the  New  Kent-road  end 
of  Bermondsey,  on  the  other.  The  sides  of 
these  streets  would  be  utilised  for  shops,  ware- 
houses, and  such  like. 

By  the  mode  of  procedure  proposed,  which  it 
is  stated  has  been  endorsed  by  eminently  prac- 
tical men,  it  is  believed  this  work  might  be  carried 
out  with  rapidity,  withont  obstruction  to  river 
traffic,  and  at  less  cost  per  square  yard  of  road- 
way  of  section  from  side  to  side  of  river  than 
by  any  other  form  of  construction. 

Carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  design,  this 
would  probably  be  the  handsomest  subway  known, 
worthy  alike  of  the  richest  city  and  most  in. 
fluential  Corporation,  and  if  shown  to  be  prac- 
ticabJe  within  the  limits  stated,  would,  no  doubt, 
as  far  as  traffic  is  concerned,  solve  the  question 
of  below-bridge  communication. 


OLYMPIA. 

A LARGE  audience  was  assembled  at  the  Royal 
Institution  on  Friday,  19bh  inst.,  to  hear  a lecture 
from  Mr.  Newton  on  the  excavations  going  on  at 
Olympia,  and  the  discoveries  that  have  been  and 
may  be  expected  to  be  made  there.  Commencing 
with  a few  words  as  to  the  geographical  position 
of  the  site,  once  one  of  the  most  famous  and  fre- 
quented in  all  the  world,  now  somewhat  less 
known  (for  he  had  been  asked  several  times  in 
the  past  week,  by  educated  persons,  where 
Olympia  was),  Mr.  Newton  gave  a short  sketch, 
by  way  of  refreshing  the  recollection  of  bis 
hearers,  of  the  nature  of  the  prizes  and  contests 
at  the  Olympic  games,  drawing  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  and,  as  it  must  appear  to  us,  dispro- 
portionate enthusiasm  called  forth  by  successes 
which  might  be  compared  to  those  of  a Captain 
Webb,  a Sayers,  a University  boat’s  crew,  in 
the  present  day, — events  which  did  not  certainly 
evoke  tbeenthusiasm  of  a nation,  or  become  the 


theme  of  the  leading  lyric  poets  of  the  day.  But 
what  lay  behind  this  enthusiasm  was  not  merely 
the  immense  importance  attached  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  culture  of  the  body,  but  also  the  fact  that 
such  observances  and  games  were  regarded  in 
the  light  of  religious  rites,  as  things  pleasing  to 
the  gods ; and  this  was  illustrated  by  tho 
nature  of  the  Pindaric  odes  themselves,  which 
were  never  taken  up  with  merely  siuging  the 
praises  and  personal  achievements  of  the  victor, 
but  always  went  back  to  the  history  of  his  nation 
and  to  the  praise  of  the  gods  who  had  befriended 
it  and  him,  and  to  whom  the  honour  of  victory 
was  due.  The  point  of  these  remarks,  as  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  was  that  the 
small  plain  of  Olympia,  included  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alpheug  and  the 
CladeuB,  was  no  mere  race-course  or  exercising 
ground,  but  a sacred  place,  and  one  therefore 
where  it  was  not  surprising  that  we  should  find 
artistic  remains  of  the  highest  value  and  interest, 
and  in  great  profusion. 

In  fact,  the  probability  was,  that  a greater 
nnmber  of  important  works  of  art  had  been  col- 
lected on  this  site,  in  the  great  days  of  Greece, 
than  had  ever  been  simultaneously  collected  on 
any  other  spot.  Not  only  was  there  here  the 
great  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  but  we  had 
the  evidence  of  Pausanias,  who  minutely  describes 
the  temple,  as  to  the  immense  number  of  statues, 
those  of  victors  in  the  games  and  others,  which 
formerly  occupied  the  site.  That  many  of  these 
treasures  had  utterly  disappeared  there  could  bo 
no  doubt ; for  ic  was  probable  that,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  games  in  the  third  century, 
the  plunder  and  demolition  of  the  statuary  would 
at  once  begin,  much  of  the  attack  upon  them 
being  probably  a kind  of  ornsade  carried  on  by 
Christians  against  these  memorials  and  witnesses 
of  a great  pagan  festival.  During  the  centuries 
that  had  elapsed  the  gronud  level  had  been 
raised  13  ft.  or  14  ft.,  and  the  excavation  of  the 
objects,  which  it  no  doubt  contained  in  abund- 
ance, was,  therefore,  no  light  undertaking.  After 
mentioning  the  names  of  one  or  two  English  ex- 
plorers who  had  from  time  to  time  visited  and 
investigated  the  site,  Mr.  Newton  described,  by 
reference  to  a plan,  the  parts  of  the  temple  which 
had  been  discovered  in  situ  during  the  excava- 
tions recently  undertaken  by  the  Germans,  ami 
gave  a restored  plan  and  elevation  of  the  temple, 
which  was  probably  approximately  correct,  but 
must  be  further  tested  by  future  discoveries.  But 
as  to  the  sculptured  remains  already  discovered, 
there  was  a point  in  regard  to  them  that  was 
curious,  and  suggested  a good  deal.  It  was  known 
through  PausaniaSjwho  was  careful  in  transcrib- 
ing names  of  the  artists  from  inscriptions,  that 
the  sculpture  of  the  two  pediments  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  was  the  work  of  two  able 
and  eminent  Greek  artists.  Fragments  bad  been 
discovered  and  put  together,  as  already  described 
in  onr  pages,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  identify 
one  of  these  pediment  groups  as  one  of 
those  described  by  Paueanias,  and  representing 
two  charioteers,  one  on  either  side  of  the  central 
figure  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  while  the  extreme 
angles  were  filled  up  by  figures  representing 
the  two  rivers  which  skirted  two  sides  of 
the  plain.  Thus  the  disposition  of  the  plain 
itsell',  the  temple  of  the  god  as  the  cen- 
tral object,  the  racers  on  either  side,  and 
the  two  rivers  forming  the  boundaries,  was  re- 
peated,  as  it  were,  conventionally  or  symboli- 
cally, on  the  temple  itself ; and  the  position  of 
the  two  river-goda  in  the  angles  furnished 
another  exemplification  of  the  similar  arrange- 
ment  and  idea  in  one  of  the  pediments  of  the  Par- 
thenon. But  the  significant  fact  abont  this  scnlp- 
ture  was,  that  though  attributed  on  pretty  safe 
authority  to  eminent  sculptors,  and  though  the 
general  design  had  a greatnesa  of  style  which 
fully  bore  out  such  an  idea,  the  execution  and 
detail  were,  without  doubt,  in  the  judgment  of 
other  critics  besides  himself,  coarse  and  inferior. 
What  was  to  be  inferred  from  this  ? Mr.  Newton 
was  of  opinion  that  this  group  furnished  a clear 
proof  that  works  of  sculpture  were  not  always 
executed  in  ancient  Greece  by  the  sculptor  who 
gave  the  design,  and,  as  it  might  be  said,  in- 
spired  the  work;  that  sculpture  was  “ put  out  ” 
for  execution  in  this  and  (by  analogy)  in  other 
cases ; and  that  here  we  bad  the  idea  of  the 
eminent  artist  carried  out  by  the  provincial 
carver.  Adjoining  the  place  where  this  pedi- 
ment  sculpture  was  discovered  was  found  a single 
statue,  wanting  the  head  and  arms,  but  in  euf- 
ficient  preservation  to  show  that  it  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  highest  art  of  Greece  ; and  though, 
no  doubt,  an  immense  quantity  of  what  had  been 
there  was  for  ever  lost  or  destroyed,  there  was 


I every  reason  to  believe  that  further  investigation 
would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  many  more  relics 
of  sculpture  of  equal  artistic  value  with  this. 
A circumstance  that  gave  a great  deal  of  archmo- 
logical  and  historical  interest  to  the  excavations 
at  Olympia  also  was  the  large  quantity  of  bronze 
inscriptions  that  were  found,  which  hud  formed 
descriptive  tablets  in  connexion  with  the  statues 
of  victors  in  the  games,  and  from  which  much 
curious  and  some  valuable  information  might  be 
expected.  In  concluding  a very  concise  and 
well-arranged  lecture,  Mr.  Newtou  said  a few 
hearty  words  in  recognition  of  tho  spirit  and 
enterprise  shown  by  the  German  excavators  and 
their  Government,  to  whom  we  were  indebted 
for  laying  open  these  memorials  of  the  great  age 
of  Greece,  and  suggested  the  desirability  of 
England  evincing  sympathy  with  these  labours 
by  affording  practical  assistance,  at  least  in  the 
way  of  subscription  towards  the  expenditure 
incurred  in  carrying  them  out, — a suggestion 
which  met  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  those 
present,  and  which,  as  readers  of  the  Builder 
need  hardly  be  informed,  we  fully  endorse. 

In  regard  to  the  remarks  offered  by  Mr. 
Newtou  with  reference  to  the  poor  execution  of 
the  pediment  sculpture  discovered,  and  bis 
deduotions  therefrom,  we  may  remind  the  reader 
of  some  rather  similar  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Leighton  recently,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute 
at  which  Mr.  Pergusson’s  paper  on  the  Erech- 
theum  was  read,  and  briefly  reported  in  our 
oolumus  at  the  time,  relative  to  the  slight  varia- 
tions, not  only  of  execution,  but  of  details  of 
design,  in  the  female  figures  forming  the  columns 
of  the  well-known  porch;  which  figures,  never- 
theless, all  follow  one  general  design,  and  are 
evidently  carved  from  one  model.  Such  incidents 
as  these  are  of  the  highest  interest  in  their 
bearing  upon  our  knowledge  of  what  the  process 
and  principle  of  the  Greek  sculptor’s  art  really 
was. 


THE  LATE  MR.  DAYID  BRYCE,  R.S.A. 

Mb.  David  Beyce,  the  eminent  Scottish  archi- 
tect, who  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  inst., 
was  the  last  of  a school  of  architects  whose 
influence  was  such  that  in  all  probability  they 
will  not  be  succeeded  by  a similar  class.  The 
profession  was  nob  in  his  earliest  days  crowded 
by  a host  of  aspirants  jostling  each  other  in 
the  race,  but  was  confined  to  a few  men  of 
mark,  each  of  whom  was  characterised  by  a 
peculiar  excellence. 

Mr.  Bryce  was  born  iu  1803,  his  father  having 
been  a builder  in  good  practice  in  Edinburgh. 
He  was  educated  in  the  High  School  of  that 
city,  and  having,  at  an  early  age,  exhibited  an 
aptitude  for  drawing,  he  entered  the  office  of 
the  late  Mr.  Burn,  whose  partner  he  afterwards 
became,  a connexion  which  continned  till  1844', 
when  Mr.  Burn  left  for  London.  After  this, 
Mr.  Bryce  carried  on  the  busiusss  on  his  own 
account  until  a few  years  ago,  when  he  assumed 
Mr.  Robert  Anderson  as  a partner, — an  arrange- 
ment which  only  subsisted  for  about  twelve 
months,  when  Mr.  Anderson  retired  from  the 
connexion,  since  which  Mr.  Bryce  has  continued 
his  business  in  conjuuotion  with  his  nephew, 
Mr.  John  Bryce,  who  is  carrying  out  the  works 
his  uncle  bad  in  hand. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Bryce  are  distinguished  by 
two  leading  features, — adaptability  to  oircum. 
stances  and  position,  and  propriety  of  plan  and 
arrangement.  Imbued  with  true  artistic  feeling, 
Mr.  Bryce  was  ever  careful  as  to  the  ensemble 
of  hia  works,  and  to  their  fitness  for  the  position 
they  were  to  occupy,  and  harmony  with  the  sur- 
rouadings.  When  he  had  a work  on  hand  where 
anything  like  scope  was  allowed  to  his  powers, 
be  wrought  upon  it  as  a painter  does  npon  a 
canvas  on  his  easel,  recurring  to  it  again  and 
again,  altering  proportions,  and  rearranging  the 
grouping  of  masses,  and  in  doing  this  be  did  not 
hesitate  occasionally  to  obliterate  what  had  cost 
mnoh  labour. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  the  kingdom  has  altered 
more  mansion-houses  than  Mr.  Bryce.  Many  an 
inconvenient,  comfortless  dwelling  has  been  by 
him  converted  into  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
residences,  and  many  a tame,  uninteresting, 
common-place  mansion  rendered  a picturesque 
feature  in  the  landscape.  One  source  of  his 
success  in  carrying  out  such  alterations  was  that 
he  allowed  no  obstacle  to  stand  in  his  way,  and 
he  was  permitted  to  do  what  other  men  would 
not  have  dared  to  suggest;  indeed,  the  altera- 
tions  were  often  so  extensive  as  to  amount  to 
nearly  an  entire  reconstruction,  leaving  hardly 
a scrap  of  what  had  formerly  existed. 
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Mr.  Bryce  was  cosmopolitan  in  style.  He  has 
designed  buildings  of  almost  every  description, 
and  in  the  moat  varions  phases  of  architecture  ; 
but  it  was  in  the  adaptation  of  the  Scottish 
Baronial  style  to  modem  wants  that  he  was  most 
at  home.  He  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  revived 
the  style,  and  in  many  of  the  most  piotnresque 
spots  in  Scotland  examples  of  his  handiwork 
appear.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  Qs-ing  such  a style  for 
a modern  dwelling,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
harmonises  wonderfully  with  the  Highland 
scenery,  and  common  sense  was  not  ignored  by 
Mr.  Bryoe  for  the  sake  of  style;  for  the  resi- 
dences designed  by  him  are  models  of  comfort 
within.  Mr.  Bryce  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  this  style  whilst  designing  a mansion 
house ; for,  upon  occasion,  he  used  the  Eliza- 
bethan, Jacobean,  Palladian,  and  Renaissance 
styles,  all  with  considerable  freedom  of  treatment. 

In  public  buildings  for  large  towns,  such  as 
banks  and  insurance  offices,  he  invariably 
adopted  either  the  Palladian  or  Italian  manner, 
and  these  are  invariably  characterised  by  breadth 
and  Eolidity  of  treatment  rather  than  by  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  detail.  It  was  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture  that  Mr.  Bryoe  was  least  snccessful. 
When  Gothic  was  the  siyle  be  adopted  the  influ- 
ence of  the  baronial  style  was  seen  in  the  effort 
to  produce  picturesque  effects,  which  led  to  the 
use  of  impure  and  misplaced  detail,  and  an  over- 
sight of  the  proprieties  of  ecclesiastical  senti- 
ment. When,  however,  he  used  Gothic  for 
other  purposes,  be  was  more  successful,  as  he 
invariably  chose  the  later  phases  of  the  style, 
which  are  somewhat  allied  to  the  Scottish 
Baronial.  His  finest  work  in  this  manner  is  the 
Fettfs  College,  a building  rich  in  detail,  beauti- 
fully proportioned,  well  balanced,  and  picturesque 
in  arrangement. 

Either  because  his  time  was  so  much  occupied, 
or  for  other  reasons,  Mr.  Bryce  declined  to  enter 
into  competitions.  The  only  instance  in  which 
he  depa<  tod  from  this  rule  was  in  the  case  of  the 
competition  for  the  Edinburgh  Albert  Memorial, 
which  he  did  under  pressure.  The  design  he 
then  produced  was  a characteristic  one,  being  a 
suggestion  for  a peel  tower  for  Edinburgh  Castle, 
in  a vaulted  chamber  on  the  ground -floor  of  which 
was  to  be  placed  a marble  statue  of  the  Priuce. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  practioo 
were  such  that  entry  to  hia  office  was  eagerly 
sought  after  by  young  men  desiring  to  study  the 
architectural  profession,  and  many  of  the  most 
succefisful  architects  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere 
have  been  bis  pupils  and  assistants. 

Mr.  Bryoe  was  Grand  Architect  for  Scotland, 
a member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Scotland,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi. 
teote.  He  was  a man  of  varied  acquirements, 
and  although  somewhat  rough  in  manner,  be 
wa.s  of  a warm  genial  nature,  and  his  com- 
pany was  much  sought  after  by  a large  circle 
of  friends.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three, 
and,  although  vigorous  in  intellect  to  the  last, 
the  state  of  his  health  had  for  some  years  past 
required  him  to  abstain  from  over-exertion  and 
excitement.  Ho  leaves  several  works  in  an 
nnfluisbed  state,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  the  Union  Bank  of 
Edinburgh.  The  drawings  for  the  former  are 
made,  and  the  facade  of  the  latter  is  com- 
pleted,  except  as  to  a few  accessories. 

Amongst  his  most  important  works  are  the 
following  : — 

Public  Buildingn. — 1S13  : Life  Assurance  Company’s 
0£Gee,  Edinburgh  (Italian).  iSW : Eiebange  Bank, 
Edinburgh  (Italian) ; Western  Bank,  Edinburgh  (Italian); 
Wc-steru  B«nli,  Glasgow  (Italian);  British  Linen  Com- 
pany’s Bank,  Edinburgh  (Balladiau).  18i7  : Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Bank,  Edinhnrgh  (Palladian);  Edinburgh 
Subscrrpiion  Library  (Italian).  1850:  Surgical  Hospital, 
Edinburgh  tltalian).  1853:  Standard  Assurance  OfficCj 
Edinburgh  (Italian) ; Dundee  Exchange  (French  Gothic) ; 
Fettes  College,  Edinburgh  (French  Wothic)  ; Standard 
Assurance,  Dunlin;  Sheriff  Courts,  Edinburgh  (Italian). 
1861.  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh  (Italian).  186S : 
Scottish  Widows'  Fund  Office,  Glasgow  (Italian).  1872: 
Coarant  and  Daily  RecicK  Offices,  Edinburgh  (Scottish) ; 
Edinburgh  Eoyal  Infirmary  (Scotti^h),  1ij73  : Lanark  In- 
firmary (dcotiibh).  1871  : Union  Bank,  Eoinburgh 
(Italian).  1876;  Sheriff  Courts,  Kirkwall  (Italian). 

ChHTchet. — 1810:  Sr.  Mark's,  Eiiinburgh  (Italian  Re- 
naissance). 1813:  Episcopal  Church,  Dalkeith  (Early 
English) ; Langh  Im  Parish  Church  (Gothiej.  1856:  Con- 
g^recationaliot,  Dundee  (Gothic).  1858  ; Falkland  Parish 
Church  (Gothic).  18-52  : Dalkeith  Parish  Church  restora- 
tion (Gothic).  1857  : Crossgates  Parish  Church.  1865  : St. 
Andrew’s,  Canougate,  Edinburgh  (Norman)  ; Alyih 
Episcopal  (Gothic) ; Free  Tolbooth,  Edinburgh  (Gothic)  ; 
Caruw.Tth  (Gothic)  ; West  Coats,  Edinbni  gh  (Gothic) ; 
Freest  George’s  (Italian) j St.  Mungo’s,  Dumfriesshire 
(Gothic). 

A/dnrio«s. — 1811  ; Bowerbouses,  for  Mr.  Dudgeon. 
1812:  Lascar,  for  Mr.  Ronald.  1841:  Carradale,*  ffir 

• Those  marked  thus  • are  Scottish  Baronial  in  style. 


Mr.  R.  Campbell.  1815;  Liny*  (additions),  for  Wr.J.B. 
Hamilton;  Cloth,*  for  General  Low;  Armadale; 
Stratteudry.  1817:  Incbarnie,*  for  Mrs.  Avion; 
Currattis*  ; Qleneak*;  Ardarrock*;  Balfour,*  for  Mr.  D. 
Balfour;  Tollcross.  1818:  Alianbank;  Guthry  CaslI*-. 
1849:  Cameron  Bridge  House;  Dargavil.  JbSO:  Clifton 
Hall*  (addition),  for  Sir  A.  Gibson  Maitland,  bart. ; Port- 
more  (Elizabethan), for  Mr.  W.  F.  Mackenzie;  Stronrar,* 
for  Mr.  D.Carnegy ; SunderlandHall;  Coai8Ha!l,*l'orMr. 
G.Napier;  Ormislon  Hall.'for  Mr.  D.  Wilkie.  1851:  tim- 
naghame,*  for  Mr.  A.  Campbell  Swinton ; Gilion,*  for  Mr. 
R.  VV.  Borrows;  Akergill  Tower,*  for  Sir  G.  Dunhar; 
Lstheron  Wheel  (additions),  for  Hon.  B.  Dunbar.  1852; 
Panmure  (French  Renaissance),  for  Earl  of  Dalhousic. 
1853  : Balcaskio*  (additions),  for  Sir  R.  Anstruther,  bart. ; 
Balgregie;  Balfour  House  (additions),  for  Mr.  C.  D. 
Betbune;  Maulsden,*  forHon.W.  Maul.  1853:  Craigneil; 
Crosch  ; Eastend  (French),  for  Mr.  T.  Carmichael ; Muck- 
crosa  Abbey  (addition),  ibr  Mr.  H.  Herbert.  18o-4;  Uarc- 
rigg*  (addition),  lor  Lord  Campbell;  Kincaid  Castle 
(French),  almost  entirely  new,  for  Earl  of  Southesk; 
The  Glen,*  for  Mr.  Charles  Tennant;  Birkhid.*  for 
Mr.  Wed'ierburn.  1855  : Armadale  Castle;  Oakley,* 
fur  Mr.  John  Sligo.  1856  : Torresay  Castle,*  for 
Mr.  J.  Campbell.  1857  ; Woodcrofr,*  for  Col.  Davidson  ; 
Pendrich,*  lor  Lord  Deas  ; Capenach*  (addition),  for  Mr. 
T.  Glaostone  ; Craigends,*  for  Mr.  A.  Cuuninghmii.  1858  ; 
Eastburgh  (trench),  ior  Mr.  D.  Carnegy  ; Belladrum 
(addition — Italian),  for  Mr.  J.  Merry  ; Hircock,*  firUaj  jr 
Home.  1859  : Cullen  House  (addition),  lor  the  Earl  of  Sea- 
field  ; Inverardoch  (French),  for  Mr.  J.  Campbell;  Bram- 
l‘*'*SK*(“‘idiiiou),  for  Mr.  A.  Gilmore ; Keiss,*  fT  the  Duke 
of  Portland;  Maulslie,*  for  Mr.  J.  Gosier;  Fotheringhame,* 
for  Mr.  T.  F.  Fotheringhame.  1860:  Craigllower*  (addi- 
tion),  for  Sir  J.  Colville.  1861:  Craigleitu*  (addition), 
lor  Mr.  Wolf  Murray  ; Ford  Castle  (addition),  for  the 
Marchioness  of  Waterford.  1862:  Langtou  (Elizabethan), 
for  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  ; Silveikuowe,*  for  Mr. 
J.  H.  Mackenzie.  1861:  Lone  Castle*  (udditiou),  ior  Mr. 
J.  Homervi  le  ; Duuira,*  for  Sir  David  Dup.das,  bart.  1865  : 
Auchtilardal*  ; Ballikiurain,*  for  Mr.  A.  Orr  Ewing,  M.  P. ; 
Fin  Castle  Harris,*  for  the  Earl  of  Dunmore.  I8i.6  : Inver- 
garry,  for  Mr.  Ed.  Ellice,  Al.P. ; Halbeatbs  (addition),  for 
Mr.  J.  Johnston  ; Ormiston,  Belfast,  for  Mr.  J.  Combe  ; 
Costlemilk,*  fur  Mr.  R.  Jardin.  1867:  Langlee*  (addition), 
for  Mr.  C.  Scott.  1869:  Blair  Castle*  (addition),  for  the 
Duke  of.itholl;  Meiklour  (French — large  addition),  for 
the  Marchioness  of  Lausdown  ; Broadstone,*  for  Mr.  J. 
Birkmyre.  1870:  Cortachy*  (addition),  for  the  Earl  of 
Airlio;  Ellary,  for  Mr.  J.  For  Tarret;  Gleiiapp,*  fur 
Mr.  J.  Hunter.  1872:  Trunslaud,  tor  Col.  Boiroughs; 
Logan  Bouse*  (addition),  for  Mr.  J.  McD.mall  ; Gala,* 
for  Major  Bcott ; Lincluden  (now  in  course  of  erection). 
General. — Mausoleum  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton;  Monu- 
ment, in  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair. 


THE  THAMES  TOLL  BRIDGES  BILL  IN 
COMMITTEE. 

The  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr. 
McArthur,  M.P.  for  Lambeth,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  abolish  the  tolls  upon  the  Thames  bridges 
by  itii  posing  a tax  of  five-eighths  of  a penny  over 
au  extensive  area  around  the  metropolis,  has 
been  before  a select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  past  and  present  weeks, 
and  evidence  bus  been  given  on  the  subject 
by  a large  number  of  witnesses  interested. 

Amongst  the  principal  witnesses  examined  on 
behalf  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  was  Mr.  P. 
H.  Fowler,  architect,  chairman  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Free  Bridges  Association.  He  stated  before 
the  committee  that  so  strong  was  the  feeling  in 
tegard  to  the  freeing  of  the  bridges,  that  one  of 
the  petitions  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
in  favour  of  it  was  so  numerously  signed  that  it 
bad  to  be  carried  in  by  three  men.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  Sooth  London,  more  especially,  as 
well  as  on  the  part  of  thtise  residing  north  o! 
the  Thames,  there  was  a very  strong  feeling 
indeed  in  favour  of  freeing  the  bridges,  parti- 
cularly since  the  progress  that  had  taken  plate 
in  pulling  down  long  lengths  of  streets  and  houses 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Thames  to  make 
room  for  railways,  stations,  and  street  improve- 
ments. Over  Southwark  Bridge  the  traffic  had 
greatly  increased,  whereas  it  bad  stood  still  in 
the  case  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  Wateiloo-road 
had  been  in  a state  of  stagnation  for  years, 
altboogh  it  was  the  great  leading  thoroughfare 
from  the  north  to  the  Waterloo  Station.  It  was 
the  axis  of  the  metropolis.  In  one  direction  it 
went  right  up  to  the  north  of  London,  and  in  the 
other  direction  right  down  to  Surrey,  It  was 
one  of  those  lines  of  communication  that  ought 
never  to  be  impeded  by  a toll  bridge.  With 
regard  to  Vauxhall  and  Fulham  and  Battersea 
Bridges,  Battersea  Park,  constructed  at  a large 
expense  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  was  cut  off, 
as  it  were,  from  their  enjoyment.  Alluding  to 
the  clauses  in  the  Bill  providing  for  raising  the 
sum  requisite  for  purchasing  the  bridge  toll 
rights  and  freeing  the  bridges,  he  said  that  both 
the  last  and  present  GovernmentP,  having 
objected  to  take  the  coal  and  wiue  duties  as  the 
basis  upon  which  to  raise  the  money  required, 
the  Free  Bridges  Association  had  brought  in  the 
Bill  now  before  the  Committee.  As  a matter  of 
justice  it  was  thought  that  the  area  of  taxation 
for  paying  for  the  bridges  should  be  as  extensive 
as  possible.  The  rat-epayers  of  the  metropolis 
proper  contributed  by  means  of  the  county  rates 
I to  keep  up  bridges  outside,  which  many  of  them 


had  never  seen,  and  the  proportion  which  the 
metropolis  paid  towards  the  county  rates  was 
very  large  compared  to  the  total  amount.  As 
t.he  cost  of  keeping  up  the  existing  bridges  out- 
side the  metropolitan  area  was  mainly  paid  by 
people  in  the  metropolis,  there  were  good  grounds 
why  the  area  contemplated  in  this  Bill  sbould  be 
as  wide  as  possible.  Bridges  that  had  been 
lately  freed  outside  the  metropolitan  area  had 
been  freed  by  taxes  to  which  all  throughout  the 
metropolis  equally  contributed. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  overseer  of  Lambeth,  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  great  burthen  inflicted  upon 
that  parish  by  the  toll  bridges.  In  the  year 
1861  the  population  was  162,000,  and  in  1871  it 
amounted  to  208,302,  and  since  1871  there  bad 
been  a further  increase,  according  to  a calcula- 
tion be  had  made,  of  25,000,  showing  a present 
population  of  more  than  233,000.  The  working 
classes  formed  a large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  on  this  class  the  tolls  on  the  bridge 
pressed  heavily.  The  rateable  value  of  the 
parish  in  1871  was  8-18,2501,  whilst  last  year, 
1875,  it  was  1,064,0001.,  which  was  a proof  of 
its  rapid  increase.  There  were  33,000  rateable 
houses  in  the  parish,  and  of  that  number  about 
18,000  were  rated  under  251.  A large  number 
of  those  rated  above  251.  were  sub-let,  clerks  in 
offices,  and  others,  who  were  not  in  a position  to 
pay  the  full  amount,  letting  off  a portion  of  their 
tenements.  The  length  of  the  parish  was  seven 
miles,  and  it  contained  upwards  of  4,000  statute 
acres.  It  extended  from  the  Thames  at  Waterloo- 
Bridge  southward  to  Croydon  parish.  Many 
persons  complained  of  the  hardship  of  paying 
toll,  and  it  bore  heavily  on  those  whose  work 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  who  lived 
on  the  south  side.  With  the  view  of  showing 
one  evil  of  the  bridge  tolls,  the  witness  adverted- 
to  the  break  in  the  line  of  tramway  to  Victoria 
over  Vauxhall  Bridge.  Passengers  had  now  to 
snbmit  to  the  inconvenience  of  getting  out  of  the 
trams  at  the  Vauxhall  end  of  the  bridge,  and 
stepping  into  an  omnibus  to  take  them  over  the 
bridge,  when  they  had  again  to  change  into 
another  tram  on  the  Pimlico  side.  If  the  bridge 
were  freed  from  toll  this  obstruction  might  be 
remedied.  With  respect  to  the  gradient,  he 
admitted  it  was  rather  steep,  but  the  Tramway 
Company  did  not  think  the  gradient  would  cause 
any  difficulty.  Should  the  bridge  be  considered 
too  narrow  for  two  lines  of  tramway,  the  traffic 
could  easily  be  woiked  with  one,  as  it  was  in  the 
Harleyford-road,  near  the  Kennington  Oval,  at 
present.  A great  number  of  the  passengers  over 
Vauxhall  Bridge  not  only  came  from  Vauxhall, 
but  from  Peckbam,  New-cross,  and  Greenwich. 

Several  other  witnesses  were  examined  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  inolading  Sir  Henry  Peek, 
M.P.  for  Mid  Surrey;  Mr.  Blythe,  lion,  solicitor 
to  the  Free  Bridges  Association ; Mr.  Apple- 
garth,  the  secretary  ; together  with  other  gentle. 

. men  connected  with  the  Corporation  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Baiter,  the 
, chairman  of  the  Law  and  City  Courts  Committee 
of  the  Corporation,  incidentally  stating  in  hia 
evidence  that  the  Corporation  was  largely  in  debt 
with  reference  to  the  Holborn  Viaduct  improve- 
ments,  and  that  that  was  one  reason  why  they 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  coal 
and  wine  duties  for  the  freeing  of  the  bridges, 
for  they  wanted  these  duties  for  the  purpose  of 
redeeming  themselves  from  the  Holborn  Viaduct 
liabilities. 

The  chairmen  and  officers  of  the  several  bridge 
companies  have  also  been  examined  before  the 
committee,  and  objected  to  the  Bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  does  not  provide  for  compensation 
CO  the  bridge  officers  and  servants. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear,  and  from  more  than  one 
correspondent,  that  the  English  exhibitors  and 
commissioners  are  at  loggerheads,  and  that  the 
results  may  be  disagreeable.  Mr.  Jopling  has 
resigned.  Fault  is  found  with  Professor  Archer, 
and  great  regret  is  expressed  that  Mr.  P.  Cuuliffe 
Oweu  was  led  to  retire.  “ Had  he  been  here,” 
the  cry  is,  “ this  would  not  have  happened.”  We 
trust  that  the  disputants,  for  the  sake  of  their 
commou  country,  will  be  mutnally  tolerant  and 
forbearing. 


Position  of  the  Pine  Arts  Abroad. — Some 
of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear,  as  we  are, 
that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  now  obtained  the 
papers  he  asked  for  (see  p.  484,  ante),  as  an 
unopposed  return. 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  CONFERENCE 

ON  THE  HEALTH  AND  SEWAGE  OF 
TOWNS. 

The  conference,  or  rather  proposed  series  of 
conferenoes,  on  sanitary^  measures,  inangurated 
on  the  9fch  of  May  by  the  Society  of  Arts  (as 
reported  in  our  pages),  is  the  indication  of  a 
serions  and  persistent  effort  to  throw  light  on 
this  important  subject.  No  one  could  have  been 
present  in  the  theatre,— or  great  room  of  the 
institution, — without  being  impressed  with  the 
sense  of  earnestness,  evinced  not  only  by  the 
presence  of  the  nomerons  body  of  men  who  filled 
the  hall,  but  by  the  whole  tone  of  the  proceed- 
ings. If  we  permit  ourselves  to  make  any  re- 
marks which  may  appear  at  all  of  a critical 
nature,  they  must  not  be  attriboted  to  any  wish 
to  depreciate  or  to  undervalue  a praiseworthy 
movement,  which  promises  to  be  of  no  little 
utility.  It  is  to  aid,  rather  than  to  hinder,  the 
good  work  attempted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  that  we  wish  to  say  a few  words 
as  to  the  object  and  the  conduct  of  the  meeting. 

It  was  very  well  that  the  right  honourable 
chairman  should  have  had  such  an  occasion  of 
showing  that  the  subject  of  sanitary  reform  had 
engaged  his  serious  attention,  and  that  in  those 
points  as  to  which  we  have  had  frequently  to 
contest  the  wisdom  of  his  official  action,  he 
shows  good  signs  of  re-consideration.  Mr.  Stans- 
feld’s  opening  speech  showed  that  one  of  the 
great  anomalies  of  Parliamentary  government  is 
not  without  a certain  compensation.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  a sad  waste 
of  power  to  place  at  the  head  of  each  great 
public  department,  on  each  change  of  Ministry, 
a man  devoid  of  special  training  for  the  duties 
of  that  department.  It  may  be  thought  even  a 
greater  waste  of  power  to  remove  him  (as  the 
oscillation  of  the  pendulum  of  party  usually  does) 
at  the  end  of  the  four  or  five  years  which  may 
have  educated  him  to  the  level  of  his  functions. 
But  the  compensation  to  which  we  refer  lies  in 
the  fact,— very  fully  illustrated  on  Tuesday,  the 
9bli  inst.,  that  the  cool  winds  of  opposition  so 
invigorate  the  faculties  which  might  be  thought 
to  wither  and  fade  in  the  hotbed  of  office,  as 
often  to  give,  in  an  opposition  member,  a new 
servant  to  the  country.  The  ex-minister,  who 
still  pursues  the  subject  which  it  was  his  duty 
as  minister  toTearn,  brings  to  his  task  a know- 
ledge which  no  ontsider  can  acquire.  And  when 
freed,  by  irresponsibility  of  position,  from  those 
cbeoba  and  hindrances  which  it  is  not  prudent, 
or  even  possible,  always  publicly  to  explain, 
such  a statesman  may  be  enabled,  by  a double 
experience,  to  suggest  very  valuable  measures. 

Besides  bricging  before  the  meeting  the  sub- 
ject aud  order  of  the  business  of  the  day,  the 
chairman  made  one  or  two  references  to  his  own 
views  and  efforts  when  at  the  head  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  which  were  not  devoid  of 
much  interest  to  our  readers.  He  stated  that 
it  had  been  hia  wish  to  establish  a special  sub- 
department  in  the  office,  and  that  he  had  been 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  humble  and 
prosaic  reason  that  there  was  not,  in  the  building 
at  Whitehall,  a spare  room  available  for  the  pur- 
pose ; a reason  that  now,  happily,  no  longer 
exists  with  reference  to  the  noble  premises 
occupied  in  the  new  block  of  buildings  in  Parlia- 
meoc-street.  This  sub-department  was  to  be 
an  inquiry  office;  a room  into  which  any  one 
interested  in  sanitary  matters  might  enter,  to 
put  any  question,  and  to  receive  such  informa- 
tion, whether  by  reference  to  books,  returns, 
reports,  or  other  matters,  as  it  was  within  the 
power  of  the  department  to  aff’ord. 

In  this  projected  scheme,  it  will  at  once  be 
admitted  by  our  readers,  Mr,  Stansfeld  very 
faithfully  echoed  the  consistent  aud  urgent 
pleading  of  the  Builder  since  the  first  establish- 
menb  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  But,  ns 
is  the  case  with  all  echoes,  there  is  only  a partial 
repetition.  As  to  the  room,  and  its  inmate,  we 
hold  it  to  be  an  admirable  idea.  Mr.  Stansfeld 
even  suggested  that  it  might  be  carried  out  at  the 
building  in  John. street.  But  the  project  is  only 
a part  of  what  is  required.  Oar  contention  all 
along  has  been  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
itself  ought  to  be  a great  inquiry  office.  That 
has  been  the  gist  of  many  an  argument  of  ours. 
Prom  the  very  nature  of  the  functions  of  the 
Board  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  in  sanitary  work,  must  accumulate 
and  concentrate  thence.  What  the  country  needs 
is  that  this  knowledge  should  also  emanate  and 
circulate  there.  Now,  the  proposal  to  establish 
a special  sub  - department  for  the  purpose 
cf  disseminating  such  intelligence  shows  a 


perfect  accord  in  principle  between  the  pro- 
poser  and  ourselves.  The  difference,  then, 
has  been  not  one  of  principle,  but  one  of 
the  application  of  principle.  The  cause  why 
the  necessity  did  not  seem  so  pressing  within  as 
without  the  offices  at  Whitehall  may  have  been 
the  over-work,  or  rather  the  under-handing,  of 
the  establishment.  One  thing,  however,  is  pretty 
clear,  and  that  is  that  if  theadditiooal  room  had 
been  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  or  if  the  simple  ex. 
pedient  of  hiring  a room  in  Great  George-etreet 
for  the  purpose  bad  occurred  to  him,  our  wishes 
would  havo  been  necessarily  complied  with.  The 
Respondent  at  the  Inqniry  Office  (whatever 
might  have  been  the  title  of  the  officer  in  ques-  I 
tion)  would  have  found  himself  compelled  to  be 
something  more  than  a mere  literary  index.  Ho 
would  have  had  constantly  to  reply  to  the  question, 
“What  are  our  neighbours  doing  ?”  He  would 
have  had  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  every  locality  in  which  sanitary 
works  were  authorised ; with  the  schemes  of 
such  works  ; with  the  outlay  on  the  same  ; and 
with  the  result,  both  sanitary  and  financial.  All 
this  he  must  himself  have  learned,  in  order  to 
reply  to  the  questions  of  the  public.  But  it  is 
just  this  we  have  all  along  urged,  namely,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  prime  duties  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  supply.  It  follows  that,  if  there 
had  been  but  one  more  room  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  action  of  that  department  would  have  been 
exactly  that  which  was  called  for  by  the  Builder. 
On  how  small  a matter  may  the  efficient  conduct 
of  a great  National  service  depend! 

Oq  one  expression  that  fell  from  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting  we  must  apeak  with  reserve. 
Ha  called  the  Local  Government  Board  “ the 
Hume  Office  of  the  future.”  This  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case.  The  phrase,  however,  expresses 
a definite  policy,  and  however  we  may  differ  as 
to  the  aim  of  that  policy,  or  as  to  the  steps  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  carry  it  out,  we  must 
remember  that  a settled  aim  is  a very  different 
thing  from  drifting.  One  of  the  great  points  in- 
sisted on  at  the  conference  was  that  rash  and  hasty 
expenditure  should  bo  checked.  Our  own  opinion 
is,  that  the  creation  of  a numerous  class  of 
entirely  independent  authorities  was  an  error. 
Within  the  past  week  or  two  we  have  had  a very 
striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  view.  The 
Surbiton  authorities  have  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  an  order  to  form  a united 
district,  comprising  about  170  square  miles  lying 
between  Ealing,  Eton,  Croydon,  aud  Epsom, 
which  is  now  under  the  divided  rule  of  no  less 
than  thirty  local  sanitary  authorities.  Through, 
out  this  area,  closely  suburban  as  it  is,  and 
covering  only  about  one-thirtieth  part  of  the 
area  of  the  Thames  basin,  doubt  aud  difficulty 
reign  unchecked.  Even  since  the  report  of 
Colonel  Cor,  to  which  we  have  to  refer,  has  been 
printed,  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames  have 
given  notice  to  three  of  the  authorities  iu  ques- 
tion, whose  districts  border  on  the  river,  not  to 
drain  into  the  Thames.  Different  schemes  are 
under  trial  in  several  of  the  localities.  On  one 
thing  only  did  all  these  authorities  agree, — and 
that  was,  in  the  refusal  to  agree  with  Surbiton. 
Ealing  aud  Acton  denied  the  competency  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  take  any  action  in 
the  matter,  as  the  application  had  been  made  by 
one  local  authority  alone,  that  of  Surbiton,  and 
the  Act  of  Parliament  required  a oonourrent 
application.  That  objection  was  not  held  to  be 
good  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  None  the 
lees  was  the  opposition  successful.  Some  cen. 
tralising,  compressing  power  is  needful  to  make 
these  independent  authorities  combine,  even  in 
self-defence.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
action  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  will  have 
this  effect.  At  all  events,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Mr.  Stansfeld  takes  occasion  for  explaining 
that  the  policy  of  the  measure  of  1872  was 
founded  on  the  expectation  that  local  government 
would  BO  far  replace  any  other  mode  of  govern- 
ment that  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
become  “ the  Home  Office  of  the  future,”  we 
are  furnished  with  a very  costly  proof  that  no 
unity  of  action  or  combined  intelligence  of  plans 
js  to  be  expected  from  these  little  independent 
units,  and  that  however  desirable  it  may  bo  for 
their  common  and  individual  interests  that  they 
should  unite,  they  obstinately  refuse  so  to  do. 

Some  of  the  facts  elicited  during  the  discus- 
sion (or  rather  the  series  of  questions,  as  no 
argumentative  speaking  was  permitted  by  the 
rules  of  the  Conference)  were  of  great  import- 
ance.  The  arrangement  of  the  Beddington  Farm 
was  stated  to  consist  in  the  discharge  of  the 


sewage  through  brick  carriers  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  several  plots  of  land.  The  liquid,  to  use 
Dr.  Carpenter’s  expression,  “filtered  through 
the  grass.”  The  theoretic  action  then  consisted 
in  percolating  the  surface-Boil  to  a depth  of  not 
more  than  12  in.,  after  which  the  effluent  water 
was  caught  by  a catch. water  drain,  and  con- 
veyed to  another  plot  of  land,  over  which  it  was 
distributed  iu  the  same  manner.  In  case,  how. 
ever,  of  over.aupply  of  sewage,  of  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  men  employed,  or  of  the  soil  being 
less  absorbent  than  usual,  owing  to  rain  or  any 
other  cause,  Dr,  Carpenter  admitted  that  the 
effluent  matter  might  flow  from  the  farm  without 
having  been  through  the  ground  at  all,  but  only 
having  “ filtered  through  the  grass.”  The  ubso- 
lute  need  of  the  passage  through  the  soil  is  a 
point  on  which  we  have  always  insisted.  Dr. 
Carpenter,  however,  gave  the  idea  that  he  at- 
tached  much  more  importance  to  the  action  of 
the  roots  of  plants  and  the  functions  of  vegeta- 
tion  generally  than  to  the  oxidising  action  ot  the 
soil.  It  would  be  matter  of  regret  to  many  sup. 
porters  of  the  plan  advocated  by  Dr.  Carpenter  if 
the  matter  were  placed  on  this  footing.  As  far  as 
the  absorption  of  nitrogen  goes,  the  plant  is  no 
doubt  the  natural  chemist  to  whose  operations  we 
have  to  look.  But  the  absorption  of  the  nitrogen 

(in  which  Mr., Hope  inti  mated  anopinion  that great 

waste  took  placr)  is  one  of  the  least  important 
sanitary  functions  which  have  to  be  discharged 
in  the  pnrifleation  of  sewage.  The  destruction 
of  the  albuminous  refuse  is  the  great  desideratum. 
This  refuse  is  entirely  unfit  to  form  the  food  of 
plants,  being  in  fact  effete  matter  which  has 
passed  through  the  state  of  animal  or  vegetable 
tissue.  It  has  lost  its  oxygen,  and  cannot  be 
assimilated  by  any  organic  action  until  it 
baa  been  recombined  with  a proper  dose  of 
oxygen.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  whether  performed 
more  or  less  rapidly,  by  one  method  or  by 
another,  is  nothing  less  than  burning.  In  largo 
gravel  or  sand  filters,  such  as  those  at  Swansea, 
the  distribution  of  the  fluid  over  a very  minutely 
divided  surface,  bringing  it  iu  thin  layers  iu  con- 
tact with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  effects 
this  object.  Iu  other  methods,  such  us  in  that 
of  General  Scott,  it  is  only  necessary  to  evapo- 
rate the  water,  and  the  albuminous  refuse  will 
serve  as  a fuel,  and  afford  sufficient  beat  for  its 
own  combustion.  In  the  cases  where  the  sewage 
is  merely  turned  into  the  see,  as  in  that  of  the 
metropolitan  towage,  it  is  left  to  the  constant 
agitation  of  winds  aud  tides  to  oxygenate  the 
diluted  matter, — a mode  of  action  which  of 
course  has  its  limits,  and  limits  which  it  may  bo 
very  dangerous  to  approach  too  closely.  But  in 
each  and  all  of  these  cases  the  action  is  that  of 
inorganic  chemistry.  It  is  one  in  which  vegeta- 
tion can  take  no  part ; it  is  the  destruction  of 
that  refuse  which  is  injurious  to  vegetable  as 
well  as  to  animal  life.  Tno  great  problem  to  be 
solved  iu  any  mode  of  utilisiog  sewage  is  the 
separation  of  the  ammonia,  the  nitrates,  and  the 
pho.-phatee,  which  form  the  proper  food  of 
vegetables,  from  the  effete  albuminous  matter 
which  is  their  poison.  When  sewage  is  turned 
directly  on  land,  it  is  only  by  passing  through 
the  soil  that  this  can  be  effected.  Dr.  Carpenter 
admitted  that  ha  should  not  allow  the  effluent 
water  from  the  Beddington  farm  to  be  used  for 
domestic  purposes.  He  observed  that  it  was 
possible  that  dilated,  but  otherwise  unpurifled, 
sewage  might  escape  into  the  Waudle.  The  abso- 
lute destruction  of  the  poisonous  matter  is,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  a more  important  object  to 
effect  than  the  utilisation  of  the  obemical 
elements  that  are  of  value.  It  is  thus  certain 
that  very  much  cousideration  has  yet  to  be 
given  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

For  the  rest,  the  two  points  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  Health  Conference  are 
weakest  are  these  : — Want  of  time,  and  want  of 
systematic  cross-examination.  No  one  could  be 
present  at  such  a meeting  without  being  made 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  information  communi. 
cated,  and  of  the  opportunity  offered  fur  putting 
questions.  But  the  time  required  for  au  ex- 
haustive examination  of  each  case  is  so  great, 
that  a couple  of  days  devoted  to  the  subject 
could  make  but  little  impression  on  the  work  to 
be  done.  The  whole  of  the  first  sitting,  or  the 
first  day  up  to  Innoh-time,  was  occupied  by  the 
address  of  the  President  (which  no  one  could 
have  wished  to  be  shortened),  aud  with  the 
aoconnb  of  two  places,  Cheltenham  and  Croydon ; 
and  as  to  these,  while  there  was  a great  amount 
of  information,  both  communicated  in  the  first 
instance  and  elicited  by  questions,  there  was  a 
manifest  want  of  that  kind  of  contradictory 
cross-examination  which  is  conducted  by  counsel 
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in  a court  oi  law,  or  before  a Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. It  may  seem  almost  paradoxical  to  say 
that  the  harmony  and  accord  evinced  by  the 
meeting  militated  against  obtaining  the  best 
results  from  its  work  ; and  yet  to  a certain  extent 
such  mast  undeniably  be  the  case.  It  has  to 
be  remembered  that  we  have  as  yet  made  but 
little  progress  in  determining  the  laws  of  the 
subject.  The  very  fact  that  so  many  different 
modes  of  removing  and  of  disinfecting  sewage 
are  before  the  world,  and  that  as  yet  there  is  no 
accord  as  to  what  is  undeniably  the  course  most 
proper  to  follow,  shows  that  much  has  yet  to  be 
fought  out.  It  is  our  object  that  such  contention 
should  be  scientific.  But  the  result  can  only  be 
attained  by  a certain  amount  of  opposition. 
This  element  the  very  harmony  and  good  feeling 
of  the  meeting  made  oonspicuons  by  its  absence ; 
and  so  far  there  is  something  yet  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  told  the  meeting  that  he  had 
called  at  the  Local  Government  Office,  and  ex. 
pressed  a wish  that  that  Department  should  be 
represented  at  the  Conference  by  some  of  the 
engineering  inspectors.  The  Department  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
ferenoe,  but  it  was  explained  that  the  attendance 
of  any  of  the  inspectors  was  difficult.  We  may 
remind  our  readers,  however,  that  Mr.  Rawlinson 
did  afterwards  attend,  and  made  some  remarks, 
reported  by  us  last  week. 

We  trust,  however,  that  the  idea  of  an  Inquiry 
Office  will  not  be  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
It  very  little  matters  in  whac  manner  this  im- 
portant object  be  at  first  attempted,  so  that  it 
really  be  efficiently  accomplislied.  In  matters 
of  engineering,  and  in  matters  of  chemistry, 
difference  of  opinion  is  only  another  name  for 
want  of  knowledge.  No  one  has  any  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  a known  process, — it  is  only 
when  the  rationale  of  a process  is  not  understood 
that  any  doubt  or  difference  arises  as  to  the  eon- 
ception  formed  of  it  by  competent  men.  The 
sanitary  difficulty  is  one  that  tends  eminently  to 
settle  itself,  so  only  that  we  listen  to  experience, 
store  up  facts,  co-ordinate,  and  explain  them. 
No  individual,  and  no  body  of  individuals  can 
fulfil  this  function  with  the  ease,  thoronghuess, 
and  lucidity  with  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  can  provide  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 
Having  all  along  insisted  on  this  fact,  it  is  now 
very  satisfactory  to  find  the  late  president  of  the 
Board  expressing  the  same  opinion.  We  have 
before  said  that  we  owe  gratitude  to  tlie  Society 
of  Arts.  Every  fresh  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge is  of  value,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
recent  conference  have  afforded  many  such  oon- 
tributiona.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
necessity  of  an  exhaustive,  contradictory,  and 
systematic  investigation  and  summary  of  all 
that  has  been  done,  as  well  as  of  all  that  is  doing 
in  the  matter,  and  we  trust  that  the  good  effects 
of  the  meeting  will  be  felt,  not  only  by  tho.s- 
who  took  part  in  its  proceedings,  but  by  Ge 
country  at  large,  and  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  particular. 


THE  BERLIN  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

“ Tue  new  National  Gallery  in  all  its  details 
and  considered  as  a whole  may  be  looked  upon  as 
atriumpb  of  German  art.  Architeotare,scalpture, 
and  painting  have  here  contended,  and  poured 
out  their  most  beautiful  and  richest  gifts,  as  if 
to  prove  to  our  own  age  and  to  posterity  that 
the  German  people  are  not  only  able  to  win 
victories  in  the  field,  but  are  the  equals  of  other 
nations  also  in  the  gentler  arts  of  peace.” 

It  is  thus  that  the  Germans  themselves  some- 
what proudly  speak  of  their  new  National 
Gallery  in  Berlin,  the  portals  of  which  were 
opened  on  March  22  of  this  year.  It  was  one 
of  the  favourite  projects  of  Friedrioh  Wilhelm  IV. 
to  make  Berlin  a centre  of  artistic  creation,  and 
thus  hide  the  harsh  outlines  of  the  military  state 
beneath  the  many-hued  folds  of  the  Muses. 
The  inscription,  “ To  German  Art,”  may  be 
seen  far  and  wide,  near  the  Royal  Castle  in 
Berlin,  towering  in  golden  letters  over  the  group 
of  buildings  which  is  to  serve  as  a ball  of  fame 
for  the  producers  of  art  from  all  parts  of  the 
once  more  united  German  Empire.  This 
Corinthian  building  was  planned  already  by 
the  late  King  nf  Prussia,  to  whose  brother,  the 
first  German  Emperor  from  the  house  of  the 
nohenzollerna,  however,  it  was  left  to  carry  out 
the  designs. 

King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  had,  with  the 
erectioQ  of  the  old  Museum  in  the  Lustgarten— 
a legacy  of  Schinkel’s,  and  one  of  the  finest 
architectural  ornaments  of  Berlin,  — already 


made  a beginning  in  the  execution  of  those  con- 
struotions  which,  in  accordance  with  the  desire 
of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  and  the  plans  of  the 
architect  Stiller,  were  to  unite,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  but  “far  from  the  noisy  traffic,”  all  the 
buildings  devoted  to  the  arts  and  soienoes,  and 
which  were  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  building  of 
the  cathedral  and  its  “ Campo  Santo,”  and  thus 
form  a meeting-place  for  the  highest  intellectual 
interests  of  the  people.  In  1841  the  buildings 
situate  behind  the  Museum  on  the  so-called 
Packhofainsel  were  purchased,  amongst  them  the 
residence  of  the  well-known  Frau  Sarah  Levy, 
in  whose  salons  congregated  the  Humboldts  and 
the  Grimms,  Boeckh,Schadow,  Varnhagen,  Rahel 
Henrietta  Herz,  and  many  other  celebrities  of  that 
time.  But  the  plan  seemed  very  little  advanced 
with  the  purchase.  The  following  years,  we 
might  almost  say  decennials,  were  very  little 
favourable  for  the  execution  of  the  plans  of 
ideal  art.  The  waves  of  political  events  rose  too 
high  to  give  fall  scope  to  the  requirements  and 
claims  of  art,  and  when  at  last,  after  the  halls  of 
the  new  Museum  bad  been  opened  for  over  ten 
years,  the  building  of  the  National  Gallery  was 
commenced  in  earnest,  the  first  intention  of 
erecting  it  in  a secluded  locality  bad  been  long 
frustrated.  Opposite  to  the  site,  the  new  Ex- 
change had  risen  out  of  the  ground,  the  Fried- 
richshriicke  had  been  widened,  Berlin  had 
increased  in  a manner  quite  unexpected,  and 
life  near  the  Castle,  Museum,  National  Gallery, 
and  Exchange  had  become  almost  the  loodest 
and  busiest  of  the  capital. 

Building  operations  were  begun  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  1866,  but  they  were  repeatedly 
interrupted  by  the  war  of  that  year,  and  again 
by  the  campaign  of  1870-71,  as  well  as  by 
strikes.  The  architect  Stiller  had  died  in  the 
meantime,  and  the  direction  of  the  work  was 
confided  to  a commission,  of  which  only  two,  the 
architects  Erbkam  and  Strack,  survive  its  com. 
pletion.  The  building  is  a pseudo-peripteros 
(a  structure  surrounded  by  a facing  of  columns) 
in  the  Greek  stjle,  Renaissance  forms,  however, 
being  also  introduced.  On  a basement,  40  ft. 
high,  of  grey  granite,  rise  two  stories  of  red 
sandstone,  the  roof  being  supported  by  fluted 
Corinthian  columns.  The  principal  front,  of 
100  ft.  long,  has  a portico  of  columns,  and  is 
ornamented  by  a frieze  in  relief  by  Moritz 
Schulz,  on  which  are  represented,  three-quarter 
size,  figures  of  the  most  celebrated  German 
artists.  The  tympanum  of  the  portico,  which  is 
to  receive  an  equestrian  statue  of  Friedrioh 
Wilhelm  IV.,  has  been  sculptured  by  Wittig. 
Flights  of  steps  lead  up  to  the  principal  front, 
at  the  foot  of  which  are  two  groups  by  M. 
Sd  ulz,  representing  Sculpture  and  Fainting, 
.v'  le  at  the  top  are  two  female  figures,  the 
“Purpose  of  Art,”  by  Calandrelli,  and  “ Creating 
Sculpture,”  by  Moser.  The  side  fronts  of  the 
building,  200  ft.  long,  are  intersected  by  attached 
Corinthian  columns  ; these  rest  upon  a sober  snb. 
strnoture,  and  are  crowned  by  a rich  entablature, 
with  the  names  of  artists  inscribed  in  large  gold 
letters.  A half-round  apse,  in  the  same  style  of 
architecture  as  that  just  described,  closes  in  the 
bnilding  at  the  rear.  The  whole  building,  to 
provide  a proper  light  for  its  many  rooms,  has 
been  set  back  towards  the  new  Museum,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  colonnades  either  already 
existing  or  still  to  be  erected.  The  space  thus 
created  between  the  latter  and  the  new  National 
Gallery  will  be  made  into  ornamental  groonds, 
in  which  marble  statuary  will  be  placed. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  gained  by  two 
principal  entrances,  one  leading  by  a carriage- 
approach,  between  granite  colnmns,  to  the  first 
principal  story,  the  other  over  the  geometrical 
staircase  already  mentioned  to  the  second  story. 
The  former  conducts  to  the  lower  vestibule,  in 
which  columns  of  white  Carrara  marble  support 
a ceiling  formed  of  bays  of  natural-coloured 
zinc,  here  for  the  first  time  applied  for  this 
purpose,  the  floor  and  breast-wall  being  of  the 
same  stone,  polished,  which  contrasts  effectively 
with  the  walls  of  brown  glazed  stucco.  On  both 
sides  of  the  vestibule  are  the  cloak-rooms.  Over 
the  entrance  to  the  rooms  is,  in  high  relief,  the 
figure  of  Germania  protecting  the  arts,  and 
raising  her  hands  over  the  genii  of  Architecture, 
Painting,  and  Sculpture. 

A transverse  gallery  is  first  entered,  in  which 
a door  on  the  right  leads  to  the  principal  picture- 
rooms;  on  the  lefc,  to  the  rooms  containing 
Bcnlpture.  The  transverse  gallery  itself  has  a 
surprising  effect,  with  its  columns  of  black 
Belgian  marble,  its  walls  of  yellow  stucco  lustro, 
and  its  vaulted  ceiling  painted  richly  in  gold 
and  red,  to  which  representations  from  the 


“ Nibelungen  Saga,”  by  Ewald,  of  Berlin,  form  a. 
favonrable  contrast.  This  gallery  is  to  receive 
the  larger  works  of  sculpture.  The  walls  of  the 
picture-galleries,  to  the  right,  are  covered  with 
red  tapestry,  its  floor  is  inlaid  with  oak  panels, 
and  its  ceiling  is  in  white  and  dull  gold.  Tbe- 
lighting  is  in  accordance  with  Magnus’s  prin- 
ciple, the  paintings  being  hang  in  a sloping' 
direction.  On  the  left  is  the  gallery  devoted  to 
sculpture.  This  also  is  most  richly  executed. 
Corinthian  columns,  of  red  Belgian  marble,  with 
base  and  capital  of  Carrara  marble,  support  the 
vaulted  ceiling,  of  a grey  colour,  adorned  with 
mosaics,  the  walls  being  of  dark  green  st-uccO' 
lustro,  and  the  floor  of  Mettlach  tiles.  In  the 
window-niches  are  relief  medallions,  by  Laud- 
grebe,  from  the  history  of  Greek  scnlpture. 
Throughout  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  in- 
terior one  distinguishing  feature  strikes  the 
observer:  all  entrance-halls  are  as  richly  deco- 
rated as  art  can  make  them,  while  the  rooms 
destined  for  the  reception  of  art-treasures  are 
kept  in  a more  sober  and  quiet  style,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  their  effect. 

From  the  lower  entrance-ball  broad  stairs  of 
polished  white  Carrara  marble  lead  to  the  second 
principal  story,  and  first  to  the  upper  vestibule, 
whioh  may  also  be  reached  by  the  great  stairs 
from  outside.  The  upper  hall  is  similar  to  the 
lower,  but  the  columns  are  of  the  Ionic  order,  a 
frieze  containing  illustrations  from  German 
history,  executed  by  the  sculptor  Geyer,  filling 
the  space  over  the  stairs.  Through  this  we  enter 
a hall  with  a dome-ahaped  ceiling,  lighted  from 
above,  the  cupola  of  which  is  painted  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  by  A.  von  Heyden.  The 
four  entrances  are  flanked  by  eight  projecting 
columns  of  black,  green,  and  white  veined 
marble;  they  support  each  a muse  modelled  in 
gypsum  by  Calandrelli  and  Brodwolf.  Four 
niches  are  to  receive  sculptures.  Over  the  en- 
trances are  paintings,  also  by  A.  von  Heyden, 
representing  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting, 
and  Music.  Over  the  side  entrances  are  two 
reliefs,  in  which  the  portraits  of  Strack  and 
Erbkam,  the  surviving  architects  of  the  National 
Gallery,  may  be  distingnished.  From  this  ex- 
ceedingly  beautiful  tpace  the  first  principal 
gallery  is  entered  ; it  is  lighted  from  above,  and 
kept  very  sober,  as  it  contains  the  Cornelias 
cartoons  on  Scriptural  subjects,  which  were  de- 
stined  for  the  Campo  Santo  and  the  Cathedral. 
In  the  second  room,  kept  in  the  same  style,  and 
decorated  in  a similar  manner,  are  cartoons  of  the 
same  master,  the  Bobjeols  of  which  are  taken  from 
Greek  mythology. 

The  story  above  this  contains  the  same 
number  of  galleries,  arranged  in  a similar 
manner.  All  these  rooms  have  inlaid  floors, 
walls  covered  with  different-coloured  tapestries, 
and  simple  ceilings.  Looking  from  the  corridors 
on  both  sides  of  the  great  gallery  in  this  story, 
an  effective  view  is  obtained  of  the  whole. 

The  several  stories  are  connected  further  by 
two  smaller  staircases ; a lift  also  supplies  ready 
communication  between  them.  The  warming  of 
the  building  is  effected  by  hot-water  apparatus 
from  the  basement,  in  whioh  are  also  the  apart- 
ments of  the  staff,  offices,  packing  and  store  rooms. 

This,  in  short,  is  a hasty  sketch  of  the 
throughout  richly-executed  home  for  German 
art,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration.  But  still 
t^reater  plana  are  yet  in  preparation.  The  space 
in  the  old  and  new  Museums  no  longer  suffices 
for  all  the  art-treasures  acquired  from  time  to 
time.  The  picture-gallery  in  the  Schinkel 
Museum  has  grown  to  such  dimensions  by  fresh 
acquisitions  that  a separate  building  for  them 
has  become  indispensable.  The  space  thus 
gained  would  give  room  for  the  collection  of 
antiquities  now  crowded  together  in  the  soitter- 
rai7i  of  the  Schinkel  Museum,  and  would  also 
provide  accommodation  for  the  sculptures  whioh 
will  soon  begin  to  arrive  from  the  excavations  at 
Olympia.  The  rooms  in  the  new  Museum  are 
also  no  longer  sufficient  for  its  ethnographical 
collections.  The  latter  have  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Government  has  the  inteniion  of 
erecting  an  especial  Ethnographical  Museum. 
But  the  greatest  change  will  be  effected  by  the 
construction  of  the  new  railway  through  Berlin. 
To  describe,  however,  in  detail  all  these  vast 
plans  would  take  up  too  much  of  our  limited 
space  at  present,  and  must  be  left  to  a future 
article.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  add  that 
it  seems  as  if  the  plans  whioh  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  IV.  once  matured  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  centre  of  Berlin  will  at  last  be 
carried  into  execution,  but  in  a far  grander 
manner  than  he  ever  contemplated.  We  shall 
give  other  illustrations. 
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HASTINGS  TOWN  HALL. 


INTENDED  TOWN-HALL,  HASTINGS. 

Our  readers  do  not  require  to  be  told  of  the 
namerons  discussions  which  have  occurred  on 
this  subjeot,  or  of  the  position  we  felt  compelled 
to  take  originally  in  respect  of  the  designs 
selected  by  the  committee.  The  Town  Council, 
however,  have  now  definitely  arranged  to  carry 
out  the  design  snbraitted  by  Messrs.  Cross  & 
Wells  and  Messrs.  Jeffery  & Skiller,  as  stated  in 
our  last  issue,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  reopen 
the  question.  We  give  in  onr  present  number  a 
view  of  the  intended  building  and  plans  of  the 
principal  floors,  accompanied  by  the  architects’ 
own  descriptive  particulars;  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  new  Town. hall  when  erected  will 
be  found  to  satisfy  fully  the  expectations  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Entrances,  Staircases,  and  Con-idors. Upon 

reference  to  the  gronnd.plan  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  principal  entrance  from  Meadow-road  ie 
approached  through  a deeply.recessed  archway, 
fitted  with  ornamental  sliding  iron  gates,  and 


opening  into  a groined  vestibule,  thus  communi- 
cating by  three  arched  openings  with  an  inner 
hall,  in  which  will  be  constructed  the  principal 
staircase  leading  to  the  large  hall  and  superior 
offices  of  the  Corporation.  On  either  side  of  the 
entrance  vestibule  there  are  short  corridors  or 
lobbies  for  access  to  such  of  the  municipal 
offices  as  are  placed  on  the  ground-floor.  At  the 
end  of  the  inner  hall  is  a corridor  giving  direct 
communication  with  the  intended  entrances  from  ' 
Station-road,  and  there  are  branch  corridors  and 
passages  communicating  with  other  parts  of  the 
building. 

Municipal  Offices, — Entering  from  Meadow- 
road,  on  the  north  aide  of  the  vestibule  will  be 
found  the  offices  of  the  borough  surveyor,  his 
clerk’s  office  and  store-room,  and  an  office  for 
the  hall  porter  on  the  south  side.  There  are 
offices  for  the  rate- collector,  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures,  workmen’s  pay-office,  and  a spare 
office,  and  there  are  lavatories,  &o.,  for  the 
accommodation  of  each  suite  of  offices. 

The  council-chamber  and  committee-room  are 


j placed  on  the  upper  floor,  adjoining  which  are 
the  offices  of  the  town  clerk,  a muniment-room, 
and  the  necessary  lavatory  accommodation. 

The  Large  Hall  will  be  raised  11  ft.  above  the 
general  level  of  the  ground-floor,  and  will  be 
approached  Irom  three  separate  entrances  by 
short  flights  of  stairs.  The  principal  entrances 
will  be  from  Meadow- road,  by  the  grand  staircase 
before  described.  There  will  be  a secondary 
entrance  and  staircases  from  Station-road,  open- 
ing into  the  middle  of  the  hall ; another  at  the 
extreme  end,  communicating  direct  with  the 
^ back  seats ; and  there  will  be  a private  entrance 
' and  stairs  leading  direct  on  to  the  platform. 

I Annexed  to  the  hall  will  be  corridors  connecting 
the  several  entrances  one  with  another,  and  for 
I the  purpose  of  affording  ready  access  and  egress 
! to  the  largest  number  of  people  the  hall  would 
contain  without  obstructions  to  other  ocoupa- 
tions.  The  performers’  or  lecturer’s  platform 
will  be  at  the  east  end,  with  private  retiring, 
rooms  underneath,  below  the  hall  floor,  and  an 
organ-loft  behind.  Level  with  the  hall  will  be 
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fonnd  cloak-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with 
lavatories,  &c.,  attached.  The  council-chamber 
and  Corporation  committee-room  are  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  used  en  suite  with  the  large 
hall  on  the  occasion  of  any  great  entertainment. 

The  Police  Court,  as  will  be  seen  upon  re- 
ference  to  the  drawings,  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
floor,  at  the  east  end  of  whioh  is  the  Magistrates’ 
Bench,  communicating  with  their  retiring-room, 
and  at  the  opposite  or  west  end  are  placed  the 
jury-room  and  a gallery  for  accommodation  of 
the  public.  A grand-jury  room  is  also  provided 
at  the  level  and  approached  from  the  half  land- 
ing of  the  principal  stairs,  with  communication  to 
a grand  jnry’s  gallery,  which  is  placed  on  the 
north  side  of  the  court  j and  there  will  be  com- 
munication with  the  police  cells  and  police 
station. 

On  the  north  aide  of  the  main  staircase  will 
be  found  the  barristers’  robing-room,  and  the 
waiting-room  for  witnesses  will  be  found  close  to 
the  public  entrances  to  the  court. 

The  Police  Station  is  approached  from  Station, 
road.  The  police  offices  consist  of  superin. 
tendent’s  office,  clerk’s  office,  office  for  night 
charges,  constable’s  day-room,  lamp-room,  room 
for  stolen  property,  and  residential  accommoda- 
tion  over  the  fire  brigade  department  for  a 
married  constable. 

Police  Cells  for  night  charges  are  placed  on  the 
north  side  of  the  police  station  with  covered  area 
adjoining  for  light  and  ventilation.  The  deten- 
tion cells  are  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
police  station,  and  will  be  in  two  tiers,  one  above 
the  other,  to  suit  the  irregularity  of  the  levels  of 
the  site,  and  to  admit  of  spaces  being  found  for 
an  airing-yard  for  prisoners,  and  if  necessary,  a 
drill-ground  for  constables.  It  is  intended  to  fit 
up  all  the  cells  with  doors,  windows,  benches, 
closets,  &c.,ia  accordance  with  modern  improve- 
ments and  the  latest  Government  requirements. 
In  conjunction  with  the  cells  are  prisoners’ 
lavatories  and  an  airing.ground. 

The  Fire  Brigade  Department  is  approached 
from  Staiion-road,  and  comprises  engine-honse 
for  two  engines,  firemen’s  room,  firemen’s  store- 
room, and  a pent-house  for  the  escape  ladder. 

In  completing  the  description  of  the  several 
arrangements,  the  architects  remark  that  under- 
neath the  large  ball  will  be  found  accommoda- 
tion  for  coals,  store-room  for  chairs,  and  other 
necessary  conveniences.  A chamber  for  the 
heating  apparatus  is  provided,  and  there  is  a 
“ public  convenience”  at  Station-road  adjoining 
the  open  yards. 

The  large  hall,  police  court,  cells,  staircases, 
and  corridors  will  be  heated  by  hot  water  ap- 
paratus,  and  the  municipal  police  and  firo 
brigade  department  by  open  fire-places.  The 
ventilation  will  be  as  much  as  possible  by  natural 
means,  supplemented  by  inlet  and  exhausting 
shafts. 

The  exterior  is  to  be  faced  with  local  blue 
stone  with  Bath  (Box  Ground)  window  and  door 
dressings,  and  Portland  stone  cills,  weatherings, 
and  other  exposed  projections.  The  several 
staircases  are  to  be  of  Green  Moor  stone. 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  Howell  & Son  has  been 
accepted,  subject  to  the  reductions  detailed  in 
the  committee’s  report  printed  in  our  last 
number. 


SOME  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
HOUSE  BUILDING. 

ABCHITECTUIIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  on  Friday,  the  19th  inst., 
Mr.  John  S.  Quilter,  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
A.  G.  Hansford  was  elected  a member.  A vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Street,  R.A., 
for  accompanying  the  members  over  the  works 
of  the  new  Law  Courts  a fortnight  ago.  Mr.  H. 
H.  StaunuB  gave  notice  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  to  be  held  on  the  2nd  proximo 
he  should  submit  a resolution  or  resolutions  on 
the  desirability  of  codifying  or  re.arranging  the 
rules  of  tho  Association.  He  remarked  that 
these  rules  bad  been  added  to  or  amended  year 
by  year  in  accordance  with  growing  needs.  Like 
all  piecemeal  legislation,  they  were  heterogeneous 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  sooner  they  were 
codified  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Association.  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  in  reply  to  a 
question  put  by  the  President  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  year’s  Architectural  Examination, 
said  that  at  a meeting  of  the  committee  held 
in  October  last  it  was  thought  advisable  that 
the  examination  should  be  held  annually,  the 
examiners  agreeing  to  give  their  services  free. 


At  present  the  subject  was  in  abeyance,  and 
nothing  bad  been  done,  possibly  owing  to  the 
time  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  recent 
scheme  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  then  road  a paper 
OQ  ” Some  Modern  Improvements  in  House 
Building.”  He  said: — I propose  this  evening 
to  depart  somewhat  from  the  subject  advertised 
in  the  syllabus,  and  refer  to  some  of  the  modern 
improvements  in  house-building,  believing  that 
instead  of  describing  a few  of  the  most  recent 
improvements  possibly  hardly  tried,  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  consider  the  relative  merits 
and  demerits  of  certain  materials  and  improve- 
ments  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  with  whioh  we  all 
have  some  acquaintance, — in  the  hope  that,  in 
the  discussion  that  will  follow  this  paper, 
members  will  give  the  result  of  their  experience  ; 
and,  with  a view  to  prevent  the  subject  becoming 
too  wide,  I pnopose  to  limit  the  paper  to  those 
improvements  that  pertain  to  house-building. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  objects  of  inventors 
in  introducing  new  materials  and  modes  of  work- 
manship for  house-building  may  be  classed  as 
follows: — 1.  To  promote  health  and  comfort. 

2.  To  cheapen  the  coat  of  building.  3.  To  save 
labour  in  the  work  of  the  household.  The  first 
is  necessary  to  render  a house  truly  a home,  and 
the  advance  in  scientific  knowledge  naturally 
conduces  to  improvements,  especially  in  reference 
to  sanitation.  The  second  is  a matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  these  days  when  the 
cost  of  labour,  and  consequently  the  production 
of  all  hand-made  articles,  is  materially  increased. 
The  third  is  rendered  especially  desirable,  now 
that  domestic  service  is  so  little  sought  by  thodo 
who,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  are  fitted 
for  this  work.  In  order  to  systematise  the  paper, 

I propose  to  consider  the  subject  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  order  of  the  trades  engaged  in  house- 
building, and  without  further  preface  proceed  to 
commence  with  the  foundations. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  all  foundations, 
except  rock,  firm  gravel,  or  compact  sand,  a 
layer  of  concrete  should  be  thrown  in  trenches, 
the  extremely  uncertain  nature  of  clay  especially 
requiring  it.  Much  alteration  is  now  mad©  in 
the  admixture  and  manner  of  using  this  mate- 
rial. Formerly,  ballast  and  atono,  or  chalk-lime, 
were  used  iu  the  proportion  of  three  or  at  most 
four  to  one,  and  the  concrete  thrown  from  a stage 
7 ft.  high;  Jioiti,  recent  experiments  show  that 
good  burnt  ballast,  broken  bricks  not  exceeding 
about  2 in.  square,  and  a little  sand  used  with 
the  ballast,  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of 
five,  and  some  say  as  much  as  eight  parts,  to 
one  of  good  fresh  ground  or  selenitic  lime,  and 
that  the  concrete  sets  much  better  in  bulk  if  it  is 
shovelled  into  the  trenches  in  layers  notexceeding 
1 ft.  in  thickness,  instead  of  being  thrown  from 
a Bcage.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  any  water, 
blue  lias  lime  ahosld  be  used,  or  Portland  cement. 
A great  safeguard  to  prevent  damp  rising,  and 
to  render  a house  warm  and  healthy,  is  to  spread 
a layer  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  about  4 in. 
thick,  over  the  whole  site,  especially  on  a clay 
site  or  one  of  made  ground.  The  prevention  of 
damp  rising  in  the  walls  is  a matter  requiring 
careful  attention.  The  plan  of  using  a double 
course  of  slates,  with  three  layers  of  cement,  is 
good  if  the  workman  can  be  trusted  to  make  the 
beds  perfect,  and  to  break  the  joints  of  the 
slates  ; but  in  case  of  settlement  the  slates  will 
break  and  the  wet  find  its  way  up  the  wall.  A 
strong  coating  of  tar  and  sand  is  a good  damp 
coarse,  but  the  same  objection  in  case  of  settle- 
ment applies  to  this.  Eogert’s  asphalted  felt 
damp  course  is,  I think,  as  good  as  any;  it  is 
cheap,  easy  of  laying,  and  will  accommodate 
itself  to  settlement,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
properly  lap  each  sheet.  Taylor’s  stoneware 
perforated  damp  course  is  advantageous,  being 
perfectly  damp-proof,  and  affording  at  the  same 
time  ventilation  under  the  floor,  as  well  as  acting 
as  a good  bonding  course  near  the  base  of  the 
wall;  but  its  cost  will,  I fear,  prevent  its  general 
nee  in  house-building.  The  means  of  keeping  a 
basement  dry  is  a problem  that  is  difficult  to  solve. 
The  usual  plan  of  a so-called  dry  area  is  at  all 
times  unsatisfactory;  often  the  covering  gets 
broken  and  the  rain  enters,  or  the  area  becomes 
wet  instead  of  dry,  thereby  causing  a damp 
atmosphere  outside  the  wall,  which  in  time 
draws  through  it,  and  occasions  the  wall  to  be 
constantly  wet.  If  dry  areas  are  used  they 
should  have  a field  drain.pipe  laid  in  the  bottom, 
connected  with  the  main  drain,  a strong  covering 
not  likely  to  get  broken,  proper  air-gratings  used 
to  ensnre  a current  of  air  all  round  ; and,  in  case 
of  ties,  the  ends  of  the  bricks  should  be  coated 


with  tar.  A good  plan  would  be  to  build  a 
hollow  wall  with  a space  of  about  2 in.  tied  in 
with  vitrified  bricks,  and  liquid  tar  and  sand 
poured  in  to  fill  up  the  cavity  between  the  two 
walla.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  iu  all 
cases  if  cement  were  used  for  rendering  the 
inside  of  basement  walls  instead  of  plaster,  or, 
ber.ter  still,  asphalte. 

The  great  demand  for  bricks  in  the  metroplis, 
and  the  frequent  transformation  of  suburban 
brickfields  into  “eligible  building  land,”  cause  at 
times  great  scarceness,  and,  by  reason  of  land 
or  water  carriage,  always  considerable  increase 
in  the  price  compared  with  that  formerly.  The 
adoption  of  some  other,  or  at  any  race  addi. 
tional,  material  for  the  construction  of  walls 
is,  therefore,  forced  upon  us,  and  this  material 
appears  to  be  concrete,  which,  I believe,  may 
be  considered  the  building  material  of  the 
future.  Of  its  use  in  former  times,  and  its 
advantage  as  a building  material  for  modern 
dwellings,  I have  had  occasion  to  speak  before 
in  this  room,  and  its  extended  use  during  the 
last  ton  years  affords  ua  the  opportunity  of 
finding  out  its  merits  and  defects.  The  intro- 
duction of  Portland  cement  and  selenitic  lime 
has  done  much  to  enable  this  material  to  be 
used  in  a way  that  it  never  could  have  been 
had  ordinary  lime  only  been  available;  but  it 
may  be  a qneation  whether,  notwithstanding 
. the  increased  strength  and  consequent  decrease 
in  the  thickness  of  walla  obtained  by  the  cement, 
it  is  desirable  to  risk  its  use  in  such  small  thick- 
ness as  some  suggest  and  adopt,  as  the  whole 
strength  of  a concrete  wall  is  dependent  wholly 
upon  its  homogeneity,  which  may  be  disturbed 
by  imperfect  foundations  or  other  causes.  The 
methods  adopted  for  its  use  hitherto  have  been 
principally  in  the  monolithic  form,  by  oonstmeting 
temporary  trenches  by  means  of  sliding  uprights 
and  boards,  and  filling  in  about  2 ft.  each  day. 
One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  process 
is,  that,  as  the  scaffold  is  supported  by  the  wall 
built  the  previous  day,  should  there  be  any  fault 
in  the  cement  or  in  the  admixture  of  the  concrete, 
it  is  at  once  found  out.  The  chief  drawback  is 
the  expense  of  the  apparatus,  which,  however, 
would  be  greatly  reduced  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tended use.  To  obviate  this  expense  an  apparatus 
has  been  patented  whereby  the  boards  used  for 
the  roofs  or  scaffolding  may  serve  as  temporary 
trenohes,  and  the  uprights  to  anpport  them  made 
to  slide  as  telescopes,  instead  of  being  set  up  so 
frequently,  as  by  tho  other  plan  ; but  this  method 
has  not  the  advantage  of  proving  bad  work  so 
readily  as  the  other,  and  in  concrete  building, 
more,  perhaps,  than  in  anything  else,  good  work 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  only  way  to  use  concrete  as  an  economical 
material,  and  as  one  cheaper  than  bricks,  is  in 
the  monolithic  form;  but  I cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  be  safer,  if  not  more  lasting,  to  use 
it  as  a filling  or  core,  the  wall  being  built  in  such 
a way  that  proper  bond  may  be  preserved,  as,  for 
instance,  by  cement  blocks  cast  hollow.  Terra 
cotta  might  be  also  used  for  the  facing  only,  trust- 
ing  to  the  concrete  for  the  strength  of  the  wall. 
A system  of  this  kind  has  lately  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Sellars,  of  Birkenhead,  the  blocks  being 
formed  of  a concrete  composed  of  sand,  stone, 
and  Portland  cement,  and  each  block  bonded  to 
the  other  by  means  of  a kind  of  beaded  tongue 
and  groove.  Tiles  L-ahaped,  and  of  the  size  and 
texture  of  an  ordinary  brick,  are  made,  which 
are  built  in  courses  as  bricks  on  the  outer  and 
inner  face  of  the  wall,  and  concrete  filled 
between.  Ordinary  brioka  have  been  used  as  an 
onter  and  inner  face,  with  bonding  bricks  or 
courses  at  intervals,  and  the  cavity  filled  in  with 
concrete,  but  these  methods  are  all  more  or  lees 
expensive,  and  can  only  be  cheaper  than 
ordinary  brickwork  where  great  thickness  is 
required  for  strength  or  appearance.  In  passing 
through  Staffordshire  and  other  iron  counties, 
one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  apparent  waste, 
not  to  say  defacement,  of  the  country  by  the 
mountains  of  scoriae  from  the  furnaces,  for  which 
little  or  no  use  has  yet  been  found,  but  in  the 
economy  of  nature  this  cannot  be  intended  to 
remain  long  without  a purpose.  Why  may  not 
this  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hollow  blocks 
such  as  I have  mentioned  ? Tne  answer,  doubt- 
less, would  be  that,  when  exposed,  the  weather 
would  act  on  some  of  the  ingredients,  and  dis- 
integrate, and  finally  perish  them.  If  this  is  so, 
is  there  no  system  of  induratingor  water-proofing, 
such  as  Ransome  or  Szerelmey  has  invented, 
or  as  some  eqnally  enterpiising  person  could  in- 
vent ? This  method  would  admit  of  consider- 
able variety  of  architectural  treatment,  as  the 
blocks  could  be  oast  with  any  ornament,  sunk  or 
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otherwise,  and  would  have  the  advantage  over 
acemeiitt'd  frontof  being  truthful  in  appearance, 
on  account  of  the  building  being  erected  course 
by  course.  Whilst  speaking  of  architectural 
treatment  I may  remaik  that  some  of  Soane’s  or 
the  Adams’  buildings  may  be  studied  with  ad. 
vantage  in  ornamenting  concrete,  as  flat  or 
slightly  projecting  features  are  far  more  suitable 
than  heavy  ones  j and  for  this  purpose  sgraffito 
has  been  used  with  very  good  effect  in  some 
recent  buildings, — an  example  which  will  no 
doubt  be  largely  followed.  One  f»»-pat  impedi- 
men t to  the  extended  nse  of  oomrete  by  arohi- 
tects  is  the  necessity  for  cementing  the  external 
face.  But  I believe  this  arises  a great  deal 
from  prejudice,  as  the  value  of  cement  as  a 
material  is  admitted  on  all  hands?  and,  had  it 
not  been  used  largely  as  a cloak  to  hide  bad 
work  and  materials,  and  in  a manner  to  imitate 
stone,  I venture  to  think  it  wonld  have  been  con. 
sidered  a fair  and  legitimate  method  of  facing 
and  ornamenting  buildings. 

The  necessity  of  adopting  some  new  material 
for  a general  roof-coveriug  is  almost  as  great  as 
for  walling, — at  any  rate,  if  the  supply  of  slates 
continues  as  short  and  the  price  as  high  as  at 
present.  For  general  purposes  there  is  no  better 
material  than  slate,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
lightness,  and  the  comparatively  flat  pitch  at 
which  a roof  can  be  constructed,  both  of  which 
tend  to  lessen  the  cost  of  the  timbers  of  the 
roof.  For  appearance  and  comfort,  tiles  are 
preferable,  but  they  require  a sharper  pitch  in 
the  roof,  and,  being  mpoh  heavier  than  slate, 
are  more  expensive  both  in  original  cost,  in  labour 
in  laying,  and  in  the  strength  of  roof-timbers. 
A lighter  roof  is  formed  by  the  Broomball  tiles, 
which  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  fixed 
easily  j but  the  price  is  too  high  for  general  use. 
Recently  the  Somerset  tiles — such  as  the  oorru. 
gated,  Roman,  &o., — have  been  much  need  about 
London,  and,  as  the  price  is  very  little  more  than 
the  ordinary  pantile,  and  the  labour  in  laying 
the  same,  they  have  been  largely  in  demand  for 
covering  small  houses.  If  a'superior  tile  were 
made,  of  a better  and  more  uniform  colour,  they 
would  doubtless  be  greatly  used.  These  tiles 
require  torching  on  the  inside  after  laying,  and 
their  chief  defect  is  the  very  small  lap  to  each 
tile.  They  are  very  porous?  but  I believe  a ooat 
of  tar  on  the  inside  is  a great  improvement.  A 
tile  has  lately  been  introduced,  called  the  bonding 
roll  roofing  tile,  which,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tioD,  has  the  advantages  of  breaking  joint,  and 
thus  preventing  wind-stripping,  a perfect  bed, 
the  corners  not  out,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
new  tiles  can  be  inserted.  The  price  is  moderate, 
and  if  the  colour  is  good,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
likely  to  supply  the  demand  now  created.  The 
designs  for  the  tile  ridges  are  maob  improved, 
and  the  cleverly.modelled  finials  and  terminals 
lately  introduced  add  wonderfully  to  the  effect 
of  the  roof. 

Before  considering  the  oonstroction  of  floors  I 
may  remark  generally  on  the  difficulty  of  getting 
well-seasoned  timber.  In  no  way  is  the  effect  of 
competition  shown  more  strikingly  than  in  this  : 
timber  is,  in  many  cases,  brought  direct  from 
the  dock  to  the  ground,  cut  op  and  used  at  once 
in  the  building,  shrinkage  ensues,  and  cracks  in 
plastering  of  partitions,  ceilings,  and  sometimes 
in  brickwork,  are  the  necessary  result.  Formerly 
a builder  wonld  keep  timber  for  years  in  his 
yard  before  use?  but,  except  with  large  firms, 
capital  is  too  valuable  to  allow  of  its  lying  idle  in 
the  shape  of  timber  stacks. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  the  use  of  a 
concrete  or  iron  floor;  and  here,  again,  I would 
say  that  I believe  concrete  is  capable  of  further 
development.  The  system  of  fireproof  flooring 
has  been  much  cheapened  by  the  nse  of  rolled 
joists,  filled  between  with  slabs  of  concrete  ? but 
the  cost,  however  economically  used,  compares 
unfavourably  with  an  ordinary  wooden  floor, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  boards  and  joists. 
Homan’s  or  Phillips’s  plan  of  laying  iron  joists 

2 fc.  6 in.  apart,  filled  iu  between  with  concrete, 
and  rendered  doubly  secure  by  the  use  of  light 
T bars,  varying  from  2 in.  to  12  in.  apart,  makes 
a good  and  economical  floor.  A plan  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Mordand  is  to  lay  strong  iron  joists 
or  girders  about  8 ft.  distant,  withlight  iron  bow- 
string girders  about  2 ft.  6 in.  apart.  The  oon. 
Crete  passing  through  the  interstices  of  the  iron 
truss  forms  one  conEinuous  slab  from  wall  to 
wall.  The  most  inexpensive  mode  of  forming 
concrete  floors  that  I have  seen  is  that  invented 
by  Mr.  Allen,  and  used  in  the  Waterlow  dwell- 
ings,  which  consists  of  rolled  iron  joists  about 
6 ft.  or  8 ft.  apart,  with  awrought-iron  bar,  about 

3 in.  deep,  laid  on  top?  this  is  drilled  for,  and 


light  iron  rods,  about  J in.  diameter,  ran  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  the  whole  is  encased  in 
concrete  6 in.  deep.  In  each  of  the  foregoing 
the  ordinary  wooden  floor  is  laid  above  with 
shallow  joists,  Mr.  Lascelles  has  reoently 
patented  a plan  by  which  concrete  is  used  in 
slabs  or  tiles,  and  when  used  for  a floor  the  tiles 
are  laid  on  iron  or  wooden  joists  the  width  of  the 
tile  apart.  The  slabs  being  faced  on  both  sides 
serve  for  floor  and  ceiling  at  the  same  time.  I 
believe  in  some  concrete  houses  the  floors  have 
been  finished  with  Portland  cement,  and  a fillet 
laid  round  the  room  flush  with  the  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  nailing  the  carpets.  If  wooden  borders 
are  required,  parqueterie  or  ordinary  wood  could 
be  laid  round,  of  the  width  required,  and  the 
moderate  price  at  which  this  material  can  now 
be  obtained,  compared  with  the  effect  produced, 
is  a great  inducement  to  its  use.  If  an  entire 
wooden  floor  wei-e  needed,  wooden  blocks  or  bricks 
about  in.  thick  (introduced  by  Mr.  W.  White), 
similar  to  thoseoften  usodinsohools  and  ohurohea, 
make  an  excellent  floor.  In  all  basement  floors 
the  nse  of  the  solid  blocks,  properly  Burnetised, 
is  recommended,  because  their  nse  does  away 
with  the  need  of  ventilation  under  the  floors, 
which  is  often  very  imperfect,  and  it  also  saves 
at  least  12  in.  iu  the  height  of  the  walls  all  round. 

A substitute  for  the  wood-framed  quarter 
partitions  is  much  to  bo  desired.  It  is  impos- 
sible  to  divide  all  the  rooms  on  the  upper  stories 
in  the  same  manner  as  below,  and  therefore  brick 
walls  cannot  be  carried  through  the  house.  To 
meet  the  difficalty,  partitious  must  be  used,  and 
these  are  beat  formed  as  a truss,  throwing  the 
weight  on  the  walls  rather  than  on  the  floor.  If 
these  partitions  are  formed  of  timber,  shrinkage 
is  sure  to  take  place,  and  with  it  cracks  in  the 
plastering  of  walla  and  ceilings,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  unsightly.  A truss  formed  of  iron  aod 
the  partitions  built  in  hollow  bricks  or  concrete 
blocks  would  answer  the  purpose  if  cost  were  not 
an  object.  Wherever  partitions  are  set  one 
above  another,  or  on  brick  walls,  it  is  best  to  use 
nogged  rather  than  quarter  partitions. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  railway  conveyance 
is  the  increased  facility  for  proenring  stone. 
This  is  proved  by  its  almost  universal  nse  in 
dressings,  even  in  small  honses.  The  stone  to 
be  adopted  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
locality,  and  before  building  care  should  betaken 
to  ascertain  the  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  local  stone. 

Two  or  three  kinds  of  artificial  stone  are 
manufactured,  and  which  are  really  concrete. 
Ransome’s  Patent  Concrete  Stone,  which  has  been 
the  longest  in  use,  has  for  a time,  at  least,  I 
believe,  ceased  to  be  made  in  London.  This, 
however,  I think,  arises  more  from  the  difficalty 
of  overcoming  the  prejudice  which  exists  with 
all  new  materials  than  from  faults  in  manufacture. 
A stone  of  a somewhat  similar  nature,  called  the 
“ Patent  Victorian  Stone,”  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful, probably  because  the  manufacturers  laid 
themselves  out  more  for  the  practical  than  the 
artistic.  Much  of  the  paving,  sinks,  &c.,  made 
by  this  company,  some  years  ago,  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  well,  and  in  cases  where  repeti- 
tion of  an  article  is  required  it  competes  sacoess. 
fully  with  natural  stone.  Another  artificial  stone, 
which  is  concrete  composed  of  coal  breeze  and 
Portland  cement,  is  made  by  Mr.  Matthew  Allen, 
who  claims  for  it  extreme  durability,  and  recom- 
mends its  use  in  steps,  paving,  &o.  ? and,  being 
a monlded  material,  the  oost  is  much  less  than 
stone. 

Terra  cotta  as  an  ornamental  material  has  not 
found  favour  to  the  extent  its  strength  and  dura- 
bility  demand,  but  for  ordinary  work  this  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  expense  of 
modelling,  moulds,  &o.,  in  addition  to  the  actual 
casting,  is  very  great,  so  that  even  with  a fair 
amonnt  of  repetition  its  cost  exceeds  that  of 
stone,  and  this,  added  to  the  uncertainty  in 
delivery  and  risk  of  imperfect  castings,  causes  it 
to  find  but  little  favour  with  the  ordinary  house- 
builder. 

The  introduction  of  selenitic  lime  is  a great 
advantage  to  plasterers,  as  its  quickness  in 
drying  enables  each  ooat  to  be  followed  on 
almost  immediately,  thereby  saving  much  labour 
in  shifting  scaffolds,  &o.  Whether  it  fulfils  all 
the  advantages  claimed  for  it,  is  a matter  which 
my  own  experience  will  not  allow  me  to  say,  but 
having  adopted  it  on  several  occasions  I am 
satisfied  with  the  result. 

The  use  of  carton  pierre  has  largely  increased 
as  an  ornamental  material  to  snpereede  plaster, 
and  the  castings  are  as  a rale  sharp  and  well 
executed  ? the  lightness  of  the  material,  and  the 
ease  in  fixing  are  also  advantages  in  its  favour. 


but,  like  all  oast  materials,  it  requires  care  in 
fi.xiog,  because,  being  in  short  leugEhs,  the  lines 
are  not  always  perfectly  true. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  substitute 
has  been  found  for  the  ordinary  plaster  ceiling. 
Two  materials  more  opposed  to  each  other  than 
timber  and  plaster  could  hardly  be  found — the 
one  almost  naturally  defleoting,  and  the  ocher  as 
surely  cracking.  Possibly  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only,  reason  for  its  oontioued  use  is  that  plaster 
is  in  a great  measure  fire-proof.  If  some  such 
material  as  carton  pierre  could  be  made  fire- 
proof it  might  be  screwed  up  to  the  ceiling  in 
slabs,  and,  if  necessary,  the  joint  covered  by  an 
ornamental  monlding  or  rib  to  form  panels. 
Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I find  that  a system 
has  lately  been  patented  which  in  a great 
measure  meets  my  suggestions.  Mr.  Hitchins 
forms  slabs  abont  a yard  square,  prepared  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner  to  carton  pitrre,  and 
secured  with  zinc  nails  to  the  joists;  the  slab 
being  rongh  has  a setting  coat  either  iu  plaster 
or  Parian  cement  laid  on  in  the  usual  manner, 
after  it  is  fixed,  which  effectnally  couoeals  the 
joists.  The  edges  of  the  slabs  being  bevelled, 
each  one  forms  a kind  of  dovetail  into  the  others. 
A ceiling  by  this  means  is  very  quickly  and 
cleanly  put  up,  and  the  oost  is  very  little  beyond 
that  of  ordinary  plaster. 

The  substitution  of  cement  for  wood  skirtings 
is  an  advantage,  preventing  a harbour  for  vermin 
and  a run  for  rats  and  mice,  and,  if  used  with  a 
ooDcrete-floor,  these  undesirable  domestic  pests 
wonld  be  almost  extermioated. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
cost  of  almost  every  building  material  during  the 
last  few  years,  the  ordinary  joiner’s  work  proves 
in  a great  measure  an  exception?  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  admirable  machinery  which  has  from 
time  to  time  been  invented  for  saving  manual 
labour,  and  which  has  now  arrived  at  that  state  of 
perfection  that  a door  may  be  prepared  in  every 
part,  even  to  the  sand-papering,  by  machinery, 
excepting  only  the  wedging  and  pinning  together 
and  mitreing  the  mouldings.  The  oirL-ular  baud- 
saw  affords  great  facilities  for  executing  orna- 
mental fret  and  curved  work,  at  a very  moderate 
price.  Machinery  being  now  so  generally  used, 
joiners’  work  should  be  speoially  designed  for 
its  manufacture  iu  this  manner,  as  handwork, 
such  as  special  mouldings,  greatly  increases  the 
cost  without  in  the  ordinary  way  pi'oducing  a 
corresponding  effect,  and  especially  as  the  cost  of 
making  a special  plane  for  working  mouldings  to 
design  is  in  most  cases  almost  nominal. 

In  no  part  of  the  inside  of  a bouse  has  more 
care  been  of  late  bestowed  than  in  the  design  of 
the  staircase,  aod,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
satisfactory  results,  the  newels  and  balusters 
affording  a good  opportunity  for  architeotural 
treatment;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
too  frequent  use  of  sinkings  and  muliplication  of 
small  mouldings,  although  effective  in  drawing, 
and  possibly  in  exeention,  shoold  be  avoided,  as 
they  form  capital  receptacles  for  the  aocumu. 
lation  of  dust,  which  in  a short  time  becomes 
a cake  of  mad. 

The  introdnetion  of  hand-painted  tiles  has 
been  the  means  of  oansingtbe  stereotyped  marble 
chimney-pieces  to  be  in  a great  measure  snper- 
seded,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  have 
been  used  in  connexion  with  wood  has  given  an 
opportnnity  for  design  that  will  not  readily  be 
given  up.  Some  excellent  printed  tiles  have  been 
made,  well  drawn  and  extremely  moderate  in 
price,  and  well  adapted  for  chimuey-pieoes  and 
wall  linings.  In  connexion  with  chimuey-pieoes 
tile  hearths  may  be  mentioned  as  an  improve- 
ment not  only  iu  appearance,  but  also  on  account 
of  their  oleanlioess. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  stoves.  Instead  of 
being  limited  to  the  two  or  three  descriptions  of 
the  well-known  register,  we  have  now  a large 
variety  of  stoves,  all  claiming  advantages,  either 
in  economy,  in  heat,  or  in  saving  of  coals.  The 
wasteful  way  in  which  we  Fuglisbmeu  use  coals 
is  admitted  on  all  bauds,  and  when,  a winter  or 
two  ago,  the  price  of  coals  became  so  enormous 
as  to  produce  almost  a famiue,  the  direction  of 
stove  manufacturers  was  naturally  led  to  devise 
some  plan  for  their  more  economical  use.  With- 
out  attempting  to  describe  all  or  any  of  the  im- 
proved  stoves,  they  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads : — First,  those  that  warm  the  air  admitted 
from  without  and  deliver  it  in  an  upper  room  or 
other  portion  of  the  house.  Second,  those  that 
provide  means  for  delivering  the  wanned  air  in 
one  or  more  parts  of  the  room  in  addition  to  the 
fireplace.  Third,— Those  that  by  polished  snr- 
faces  reflect  the  heat,  or  by  fire-olumps  or  other 
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subfltancea  retain  the  beat.  All  these  deacrip- ■ 
tions  make  uae  of  the  ordinary  open  fire,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  house-warming,  as  well  as  for 
comfort,  it  is  not  probable  that  this  form  will  be 
speedily  abandoned.  At  the  same  time,  notwith- 
standing  the  improvements  and  the  economy 
resulting  from  the  uae  of  the  heated  air  at  the 
back  of  the  stove,  which  was  formerly  lost,  a 
considerable  portion  passea  up  the  chimney  with- 
out  being  available  for  the  purpose  of  the  house, 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  means  of 
remedying  this,  unless  the  smoke  is  again  passed 
through  the  fire,  as  is  the  case  with  the  smoke- 
consuming  apparatus  fitted  to  boiler  furnaoea. 
The  introduction  of  air  from  the  outside  of  the 
house  to  supply  the  stove  is  advocated,  and 
doubtless  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  it  is 
better  that  the  fire  should  be  fed  in  this  manner 
rather  than  by  the  air  in  the  room ; but  I believe 
this  plan  increases,  rather  than  dimiDishes,  the 
quantity  of  coals  consumed.  The  extended  use 
of  kitcheners  is  fast  superseding  the  open  fire- 
ranges,  although  the  latter  have  advautages  that 
will  commend  them  to  some  people ; but  the 
conveniences  possessed  by  the  close  ranges  give 
great  facilities  for  cooking  in  a small  space.  It 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  independent 
cooking-ranges,  such  as  are  in  almost  universal 
nse  abroad,  are  so  little  adopted.  Several  kinds 
have  lately  been  introduced  to  stand  in  aohimney- 
opening  without  any  setting.  The  front  and 
sides,  as  well  as  the  top,  are  available  for  cook- 
ing purposes,  and  the  cost  is  mnoh  less  than  the 
ordinary  range,  whilst  the  saving  in  fuel  is  con- 
siderable. Possibly,  now  that  the  culinary  art  is 
being'  taken  up  as  an  accomplishment  for  ladies, 
and  as  part  of  the  higher  class  education  for  girls 
in  Board. schools,  we  shall  have  corresponding 
improvements  in  kitchen-ranges. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  plumber,  and  in  this 
trade  probably  more  than  any  other  have  the 
inventors  and  patentees  been  hard  at  work.  The 
recent  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,requiring 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies  to  furnish  a 
constant  instead  of  an  intermittent  water-supply 
within  a certain  number  (I  believe  now  about 
nine)  years  baa  occasioned  an  entire  alteration 
in  the  system  of  water-fittings  to  honsea.  From 
the  time  the  regulations  were  issued,  all  new 
buildings  were  to  be  furnished  with  pipes  and 
fittings  suitable  for  a constant  supply,  although 
for  the  time  being  the  supply  is  continued 
as  heretofore.  The  chief  end  gained  will  be, 
that  instead  of  water  being  rendered  impure  by 
storage  io  a cistern,  it  will  be  drawn  direct  from 
the  main,  and  except  for  a supply  in  case  of 
emergency,  cisterns  may  be  altogether  dispensed 
with.  The  service-pipes  being  always  charged, 
must,  of  necessity,  be  very  strong,  and  therefore 
the  heaviest  pipes  that  are  made  are  nsed, 
aUhongh,  where  i-inoh  pipe  was  formerly  used, 
4-in.  will  now  be  sufficient.  The  ordinary  bib- 
cocks are  not  suitable  for  high-pressure,  because 
with  a full  way,  the  weight  of  water  would  be 
too  great  for  convenient  use.  Screw-down  high- 
pressure  cocks  are  substituted  j and  although 
these  prevent  the  force  of  water  at  once,  they 
are  open  to  many  objections,  chiefly  from  the 
slow  process  of  turning  the  water  on  and  off, 
which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  save  trouble, 
is  left  running,  and  thus  occasions  a consider- 
able  waste.  Possibly  some  day  we  shall  have 
an  improved  high-pressure  cock  invented  that 
will  remedy  these  objections.  Another  great 
alteration  is,  that  all  closets  must  be  fitted  with 
a water-waste  preventer,  so  called,  or,  in  other 
words,  a means  of  storing  two  gallons  of  water 
to  discharge  into  the  water-closet  pan,  without 
taking  the  supply  direct  from  the  cistern  or 
main.  There  are  so  many  water-waste  preventers 
now  in  use  that  it  is  desirable  to  find  what  is 
generally  used  in  the  particular  district,  and  to 
adopt  it,  as,  so  long  as  the  water  companies 
enjoy  their  monopoly,  they  can  require  any 
fitting  they  may  please  to  be  used,  and  refuse  to 
Jay  on  the  water  until  it  has  been  altered.  In 
some  of  these  preventers  I believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  two  gallons  of  water  should  be  dis- 
charged every  time  the  closet  is  used.  This  in 
some  cases  is  a waste  of  water,  and  in  others  not 
sufficient,  especially  as  the  flush  is  so  feeble,  by 
reason  of  the  preventer  being  fixed  so  near  the 
apparatus.  The  use  of  these  preventers  does 
away  with  the  expense  of  a regulator-closet, 
which  is  an  advantage,  and  the  simpler  and  less 
com  plicated  the  water-closet  apparatus  the  better 
for  use. 

Earth-closets  have  now  been  adopted  for  some 
years,  and  where  the  soil  can  be  made  use  of  in 
the  garden  or  fields,  they  are  advantageous.  The 
chief  objection  to  them — viz.,  the  mixture  of  the 


liquid  with  the  solid  matter, — has  been  met  by 
an  improved  arrangement  to  carry  oQ'  the  liquid 
by  a pipe  into  a pit,  where  it  is  filtered,  and  runs 
into  an  overflow  drain,  or,  what  is  better,  is  used 
for  irrigation. 

The  increased  use  of  baths  has  created  work  for 
plumbers,  and  the  advantages  of  them  in  houses 
are  very  great.  The  waste-pipe,  if  not  properly 
connected,  is,  however,  often  a source  of  evil  to 
the  inmates,  and  in  all  cases  should  be  taken 
outside  the  wall,  and  turned  into  a cesspool  or 
gully,  BO  that  no  direct  commnioation  is  made 
with  the  drain.  The  most  expensive  part  of  a 
bath  is  the  supply  of  hot  water,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  two  or  three  methods,  the 
simplest  being  by  a gas-stove,  or  a batten  of  gas 
under  the  bath  ; but  this  is  by  no  means  an  eco- 
nomical plan,  as,  although  the  first  cost  is  com- 
paratively trifling,  the  consumption  of  gas  for 
this  purpose  soon  amounts  to  the  extra  cost  of 
providing  a hot-water  apparatus.  Another  plan 
is,  to  fix  a stove,  with  boiler,  in  the  bath-room, 
which  is  attended  with  extra  trouble;  but  the 
plan  most  economical  and  easy  of  use  is  a 
wrought-iron  boiler  fixed  at  the  back  of  the 
kitchen-range,  and  pipes  laid  to  a hot-water 
cistern  in  the  bath-room.  Although  the  original 
cost  of  this  plan  is  the  greatest,  its  first  expense 
is  also  its  last,  as  the  kitchen  fire  is  utilised  for 
heating  the  boiler. 

When  opportunity  offers,  a coil  of  hot-water 
pipes  should  be  fixed  in  the  hall  or  staircase, 
communicating  with  the  flow-pipe,  and  the  extra 
expense  is  very  trifling.  The  advantage  of  heat 
in  the  staircase  and]  passages  is  almost  incalcu- 
lable; the  air  entering  the  rooms,  being  warmed, 
produces  an  equable  temperature  over  the  whole 
house,  and  the  chances  of  catching  cold  by 
coming  directly  out  of  a warm  room  into  an  air 
very  little  above  the  temperature  of  the  external 
air  is  greatly  reduced.  It  is  a great  convenience 
in  every  bouse  to  have  a supply  of  soft  water  for 
washing;  and  even  in  London,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  much  purer  than  formerly,  I believe 
this  is  practicable.  The  expense  in  forming  a 
water-proof  tank  underground,  and  laying  special 
drains,  has  prevented  the  utilisation  of  rain- 
water  in  small  houses,  but  if  the  greater  part  of 
the  water  from  the  roof  were  collected  into  a 
cistern  inside  the  house,  the  cost  would  be  very 
trifling. 

The  use  of  zinc  as  a roof-covering  has  lately 
become  far  more  general  than  formerly,  and 
when  properly  laid  it  has  proved  itself  a useful 
material  and  is  much  cheaper  than  lead.  The 
ready  way  in  which  it  can  be  shaped,  and  the 
many  uses  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  applied, 
will  doubtless  greatly  increase  its  demand. 

A word  or  two  on  drains  naturally  follows  the 
plumber’s  work,  and  on  this  subject  I regret  so 
little  advance  has  been  made  towards  perfection. 
The  glazed  earthenware  socket-pipe  is  very  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose  if  care  in  the  method  of 
laying  could  be  ensured,  but  the  work  is  usually 
entrusted  to  a workman  often  little  better  than 
a labourer,  with  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of 
laying  each  pipe  to  a uniform  fall — that  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches  are  not  soft,  that 
the  pipes  are  carefully  jointed  all  round  (in 
nine  cases  oat  of  ten  neglected  at  the  bottom, 
causing  them  to  drop  after  they  are  laid),  and 
that  all  connexions  of  soil  and  other  pipes  are 
seonrely  made,  and  above  all  that  the  drains  are 
properly  trapped.  All  these  things  are  most 
important,  bnt  their  position  makes  it  difficult 
to  properly  superintend  them,  and  as  they  are 
very  soon  hidden  out  of  sight  after  they  aie  laid, 
everything  depends  on  the  care  and  integrity 
of  the  workman.  A great  deal  of  the  complaint 
of  bad  smells  arises  in  houses  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  properly  drained,  by  their  faulty  lay- 
ing and  connexions,  and  naturally  occasions  dis- 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  How  to  remedy 
this  I know  not,  except  by  employing  a respon- 
Bible  and  independent  person  whose  sole  dnty  it 
is  to  do  work  of  this  kind,  and  in  case  of  failure 
subject  to  a heavy  fine.  This  is  perhaps  a novel 
idea,  but  as  so  much  of  health  and  possibly  life  is 
doe  to  the  perfectness  of  the  drains  some  sneh 
plan  is  desirable,  especially  as  the  houses  in 
which  the  least  care  is  bestowed  are  often 
tenanted  by  persons  to  whom  the  want  of  it 
proves  most  fatal.  Drains  should  be  kept  as  far 
as  possible  out  of  the  house,  and  no  pipes 
except  the  soil-pipe  connected  with  them  (and  I 
believe  there  is  a plan  whereby  this  may  be  pre- 
vented, bat  I do  not  know  the  details).  All 
waste-pipes  shonld  be  carried  outside  the  house 
into  a trapped  gully.  A ventilating-pipe  shonld 
be  connected  with  the  soil-pipe,  and  carried  well 
above  the  roof  of  the  house  and  clear  of  all 


windows and  although  this  is  not  altogether 
effectual,  it  is  a great  easement  to  the  drains. 

The  almost  universal  use  of  gas  in  houses  re- 
quires special  provision,  and  much  of  the  outcry 
for  increased  ventilation  arises  from  its  use  : so 
long  as  rooms  were  of  a moderate  height,  and 
candles  or  oil  were  theouly  means  of  illumination, 
there  was  no  urgent  need  for  ventilation,  but  now 
that  tbe  temperature  of  rooms  is  so  increased  by 
reason  of  the  gas,  some  method  of  getting  rid  of 
the  superfluous  heat  as  well  as  the  impure  air 
should  be  provided.  If  instead  of  the  lights 
branching  out  from  Iho  chandelier  they  turned 
inwards  from  a ring  under  a kind  of  glass 
trumpet-mouth  tube  oommuuicating  with  a ven. 
tilator,  much  benefit  would  arise.  As  this,  how. 
ever,  would  alter  the  style  of  gasfitting,  there 
would  doubtless  be  au  objection  to  its  use ; 
failing  this,  a hopper  in  tbe  depth  of  the  floor 
over  a perforated  ceiling-flower,  and  a ventilating- 
pipe  carried  into  the  flue  of  tbe  room  above,  pro- 
duces a manifest  improvement  in  the  comfort  of 
the  room.  Rickett’s  ventilating  burner  is  a very 
good  proof  of  my  suggestion,  as  wherever  it  is 
used  it  gives  great  satisfaction.  I dare  not  go 
further  into  tbe  subject  of  ventilation,  this  being 
a topic  sufficient  for  a special  paper,  which  I 
trust  some  one  will  favour  us  with  during  the 
next  session. 

A great  outcry  was  raised  by  some  architects 
against  the  use  of  plate  glass,  and  although  it 
seriously  affects  a design,  its  advantages  are  so 
great  that  the  publio  are  not  at  all  likely  to 
dispense  with  its  nse,  nor  to  be  content  with 
it  in  small  squares,  divided  by  very  heavy  sash 
bars.  As  a kind  of  compromise,  plate  glass  is 
by  some  nsed  in  the  lower  portion  of  a window, 
and  painted  or  tinted  glass  in  ornamental  designs 
in  the  upper.  This  arrangement  has  caused  the 
subject  of  ornamental  glazing  to  be  taken  up, 
and  instead  of  tbe  matted  or  embossed^  glass 
formerly  universally  used,  a good  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  glazing  in  tinted  glass  in  ornamental 
patterns,  or  by  slightly  painting  the  glass  in 
such  a manner  that  its  transparency  is  not  lost. 

A process  has  lately  been  invented  to  render 
glass  non-fragile,  and  many  things  are  promised 
by  its  use,  but  as  the  manufacture  of  toughened 
glass  is  in  its  infancy,  very  little  has,  I believe, 
yet  been  done  of  service  to  the  house-builder. 

The  decorative  treatment  of  iron  has  been 
well  developed  recently.  Much  of  the  wrought- 
iron  work  is  really  artistic,  and  the  designs  for 
cast  iron  are,  as  a rule,  adapted  to  the  material 
rather  than  as  formerly  producing  in  cast  iron  a 
design  only  fitted  for  wrought  iron.  Notwith. 
standiDg  the  favour  in  which  graining  has  been 
held  for  a long  time,  public  taste  seems  now  to 
incline  towards  ornamental  painting,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  a room  artistically  decorated 
is  very  pleasing,  and  far  less  monotonous  to  the 
eye  than  the  repetition  of  graining.  The  use  of 
varnish  gives  the  work  painted  in  this  way  all 
the  advantages  that  formerly  only  belonged  to 
grained  work. 

Design  in  paper-hangings  has  lately  shown 
great  improvement ; instead  of  patterns  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  watered  satins  served  up  with 
a few  alterations  and  different  colours  year  by 
year,  some  of  the  best  designers  in  our  professiei’ 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
the  r.ppreciation  of  their  designs  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  old-fashioned  patterns  are  fast 
giving  place  to  the  modern  ones.  One  of  the 
greatest  improvements  is  the  use  of  the  dado  and 
frieze  as  a means  of  decoration,  and  as  a common, 
sense  way  of  papering  a living-room  and  stair- 
case, and  with  ordinary  care  in  the  selection 
of  colour,  either  in  complement  or  contrast,  tbe 
effect  cannot  be  other  than  satisfactory.  And 
now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I have 
worked  through  the  several  trades  in  house- 
building. I am  aware  there  is  much  more  that 
I might  have  brought  forward,  but  I fear  I have 
already  tired  you  with  so  much  detail  ; but,  as  I 
expressed  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  paper,  my 
object  was  to  elicit  tbe  opinion  and  experience 
of  those  present  on  the  improvements  in  house- 
buildiug  generally.  I now  leave  the  matter  in 
your  hands,  thanking  you  for  the  attention  and 
patience  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
favour  me. 

A discussion  enaned,  to  which  we  will  return. 


Artisans’  Institute,  Castle-street. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Institute  will  beheld  atthe 
Mansion  House,  on  Monday,  the  29ch  inst.,  by 
permission  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  will  take  the 
chair  at  three  p.m.  There  is  to  be  a soiree  at  the 
Institute  on  Saturday,  June  3rd. 
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NEW  CIRCUS  IN  BRISTOL. 

Mr.  James  Netv'some  has  opened  a cirona  in 
the  newly.erected  wooden  bnilding,  Park-row, 
opposite  the  New  Theatre  Royal.  This  sbruoture, 
whioh  has  only  taken  five  weeks  in  erection, 
stands  on  a site  belonging  to  Mr.  Alderman 
Edwards.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Hurst,  and 
its  design  has  been  under  bis  consideration  for 
some  time,  but  he  has  hitherto  been  unable  to 
find  an  opportunity  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
The  building  has  eight  sides,  and  each  of  these 
goes  direct  from  the  top  deep  into  the  ground, 
thus  giving  a very  solid  foundation.  From  every 
one  of  the  eight  sides  are  transept-like  projeo. 
tions,  and  the  seating  runs  np  them  to  the 
farthermost  point,  the  conseqnence  being  no 
obstrnotiou  to  those  present  having  a complete 
view  of  the  arena.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
mode  of  constrnction  to  obtain  stable  acoommo- 
dation  for  a large  number  of  horses,  dressing- 
rooms,  and  other  conveniences.  In  the  snrplns 
height  over  the  stables  and  seats  there  is  left 
space  for  hay  and  straw,  e.nd  a few  extra  dressing- 
rooms  are  contrived.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  G. 
Keeley,  of  Blackburn,  and  the  whole  of  the 
timber  used  has  been  supplied  from  the  yard  of 
Messrs.  Jones  & Nash,  Canons’-marsb.  Messrs. 
Legg  & Company,  Bromsgrove-street,  Birming- 
ham, are  the  decorators  of  the  interior.  The 
entrance.lobby  from  Park-row  is  30  ft.  long  by 
10  ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  high.  The  lighting  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Palmer,  of  the 
Promenade,  Clifton,  the  gaselier  in  the  centre 
having  3,000  glass  drops  j and  there  are  Prince  of 
Wales’s  plumes  in  gas  jets  at  the  aides.  It  is 
stated  that  about  3,000  spectators  can  be  accom- 
modated in  this  building. 


FROM  DUNDEE. 

Some  offices  recently  erected  for  the  firm  of 
Don  Brothers,  Buist,  & Co.,  merchants  and 
mannfacturers,  are  the  most  extensive  of  their 
kind  in  Dundee.  They  combine  offices  for  the 
works  of  the  firm  and  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  latter  are  entered  at  a circular  corner,  and 
are  approached  by  aepacious  staircase  leading  to  a 
vestibule,  from  which  there  are  doors  to  the  com- 
mercial office  and  to  the  rooms  of  Mr.  John  Don. 
Adjoining  this  is  the  mill  office,  and  attached  to 
it,  Mr,  Buiet’s  rooms,  with  staircase  giving  ac- 
cess  to  the  works.  On  the  ground-floor  are 
manager’s  and  drawing  offices,  dibing-rooms  for 
the  male  and  female  workers,  store-rooms,  and  ' 
mill  lodge.  The  buildings  have  been  heated  by 
Messrs.  Combo,  of  Glasgow,  on  the  combined 
systems  of  hot  water  and  hot  air,  and  are  venti- 
lated in  connexion  with  that  arrangement.  The 
entire  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  nnder  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  James  Maolaren  & George  SbawAitken, 
arcfc-iteots,  Dundee. 


THE  INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY; 
“FLATS.” 

A CASE  of  some  importance,  calling  in  question 
a decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to  which 
we  alluded  some  months  ago,  has  just  been  heard 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  Snpreme  Court  of 

Judicatore.  The  facts  are  briefly  as  follow  : 

The  respondents,  the  Mutual  Tontine  West- 
minster  Association  (Limited),  possess  several 
blocks  of  houses  in  Victoria. street,  which  are  let 
in  flats  or  suites  to  different  tenants.  A common 
door  gives  entrance  to  several  of  these  suites, 
whioh  are  otherwise  let  apart  as  separate  resi- 
dences. Tbe  Crown  contended  that  each  suite 
should  be  assessed  as  a separate  “ house.”  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Inhabited  HonseDuty;  while  the 
owners  resisted  the  claim,  on  the  ground  that  only 
each  portion  of  the  blocks  having  a separate 
street-entrance  should  be  charged.  The  Court  of 
Exchequer  at  tbe  time  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Association  ; but  the  Crown,  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  has  carried  the  point  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  The  Court  gave  judgment  to  the  effect 
that  the  buildings,  and  not  the  suites,  should  be 
assessed.  The  Court  laid  down  that  the  rule  of 
construction,  to  give  the  words  in  a document 
their  ordinary  signification,  must  be  observed 
here,  and  the  omis  is  cast  on  the  party  to  show 
that  they  are  used  in  another  sense.  The  6th 
rule  of  Schedule  B,  48  Geo.  III.,  c.  55,  says  that 
“ when  any  house  shall  be  let  in  different  stories, 
tenements,  lodgings,  or  landings,  and  shall  be 
inhabited  by  two  or  more  persons  or  families,  the 
same  shall  nevertheless  be  subject  to  and  shall 
in  like  manner  be  charged  to  the  said  duties  as 


if  snob  house  or  tenement  was  inhabited  by  one 
person  or  family  only,  and  the  landlord  or  owner 
shall  be  deemed  tbe  occupier  of  such  dwelling, 
bonae  and  shall  be  charged  to  the  said  daties.” 
This  rule  was  held  exactly  to  meet  the  present 
case.  Internally  the  blocks  consist  of  tenements ; 
externally  they  are  houses.  The  argument  that 
in  other  Acts  of  Parliament  these  tenements  are 
described  to  be  houses  was  held  to  be  inadmis- 
sible, as  the  present  Aot  (48  Geo.  III.)  was  the 
only  one  to  be  continued.  Under  these  oirenm- 
stanoea  the  Court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer. 


ALDERMAN  THOMAS  PROCTOR,  OF 
BRISTOL. 

Bristol  has  lost  one  of  its  worthiest  sons, 
acute,  far-seeing,  wealthy,  and  good.  Our 
readers  have  often  seen  his  name.  As  the 
originator,  in  hie  earlier  life,  of  the  movement 
for  preserving  the  Churoh  of  St.  Mary  Redoliff, 
then  little  better  than  a ruin,  and  for  years  the 
persistent  snpporter  of  the  works  under  all 
difficulties,  as  the  donor  of  a drinking-fountain 
on  Clifton  Downs,  and  more  recently  as  having 
presented  to  Bristol  a mansion  for  tbe  oooupation 
of  the  mayor  for  ths  time  being,  he  has  been 
often  spoken  of,  and  justly  praised.  Not  long  ago 
he  converted,  at  his  sole  coat,  the  dusty  high- 
way  of  Coronation-road,  by  the  New-out,  into  a 
bright  boulevard  on  the  river  side,  acoommo- 
dated  with  seats,  and  shaded  with  trees,  the 
charming  verdure  of  which  is  at  this  moment  a 
most  fitting  monument  of  his  kindly  thonghtfol- 
ness.  At  Fishponds,  where  he  had  property, 
and  where  the  young  population  abound,  seeing 
the  want  of  a playground  for  boys  and  girls,  he 
provided  a field  and  a covered  shed  for  juvenile 
games,  capable  of  affording  shelter  for  500 
children.  In  these  and  many  other  good  deeds  of 
whioh  less  is  known,  Mr.  Proctor  had  the  earnest 
co-operation  of  an  admirable  wife.  At  the 
funeral,  which  took  place  on  the  19th,  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  with  largo  crowds  of  the  citizens, 
were  present,  and  we  shall  not  be  exaggerating  if 
we  say  that  respect  for  his  character,  and  regret 
for  his  loss,  are  felt  thronghont  the  whole  of 
Bristol,  and  beyond. 


THE  SEWAGE  FARM  AT  CROYDON. 
Sir, — It  is  stated  in  a paper  read  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Carpenter,  of  Croydon,  at  the  Conference  on  the 
Health  and  Sewage  of  Towns,  and  pnblished  in 
your  issne  of  the  13th  of  May,  that  the  engineer 
of  the  Croydon  Local  Board,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  of  the  Sewage  Farm  at  Croydon, 
advised  the  Local  Board  co  have  no  dealings 
with  Mr.  Marriage  with  reference  to  the  Sewage 
Farm. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  I was  the 
engineer  of  the  Local  Board  at  that  time,  and 
that  the  statement  in  question  is  entirely  without 
foundation  ? 

The  assertion  that  the  Croydon  Irrigation 
and  Farming  Company  commenced  their  works 
with  a real  capital  of  l,500i.  (nominal  capital 
being  10, OOOJ.),  and  that  they  borrowed  money 
from  their  bankers,  is  equally  incorrect.  Upwards 
of  8o0  lOi.  shares  were  subscribed  for  in  the 
company,  the  whole  of  which  were,  from  time 
to  time,  fully  paid  up.  Dr.  Carpenter  also  states 
that  “ the  lease  had  been  so  drawn  ” that  “ while 
they  (the  company)  paid  no  valuation  on  going 
into  the  land,”  beyond  fixtures  and  a few  small 
matters  left  in  the  ground  by  Mr.  Marriage, 
“ when  it  ended  they  were  to  receive  a valuation 
according  to  tbe  custom  of  the  country,  and  under 
that  clause  the  arbitrators  and  umpire  noain 
saddled  the  Croydon  ratepayers  with  an  enormous 
sum  as  valuation  ; and  in  the  payments  for  1874 
figures  the  sum  of  5,238Z.  paid  to  the  receivers 
of  the  Farming  Company.”  I should  state  that 
every  farthing  of  the  valuation  whioh  was  paid 
by  the  Local  Board  to  Mr.  Marriage  and  other 
tenauts,  when  they  left  tbe  farm,  was  repaid  by 
the  Farming  Company,  and  the  Farming  Com. 
pany  did  not  go  out  under  the  terms  of  the  lease, 
but  under  a special  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  Local  Board  and  the  Company. 
The  latter,  instead  of  going  out  under  the  terms 
of  the  lease,  were  to  be  paid  for  their  growing 
crops,  and  live  and  dead  farming  stock,  and  were 
mulcted  in  a fine  of  6001.  on  surrendering  the 
lease.  (This  fine,  by  the  way,  figures  as  a profit 
ou  sewage  farming  in  Dr.  Carpenter’s  return.) 
The  6,238Z.  represented  very  much  more  than 
an  ordinary  farm  valuation.  In  fact,  it  repre- 


seated,  at  that  time,  the  whole  of  the  capital 
necessary  to  stock  the  farm. 

In  conolnsion,  I would  add  that,  instead  of 
receiving  back  a large  proportion  of  tbe  capital, 
every  shareholder  in  the  Farm  Company  lost 
8i.  out  of  every  lOZ.  share  j and  during  the 
three  years  the  company  held  the  sewage-farm 
at  Croydon,  they  lost  upwards  of  6,OOOZ.  The 
state  of  the  Sewage  Farm,  when  given  np  by  tho 
company,  was  not  in  that  “ rninous  condition” 
described  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  if  this  expression 
applies  to  tho  absolute  condition  of  the  farm  ; 
if,  however,  it  applies  to  the  process  of  onltore 
carried  on,  it  would  be  a correct  statement  j bat 
I cannot  readily  believe  the  latter,  as  Dr.  Car- 
penter,  acting  as  chairman  of  tbe  present  com. 
mitteo  of  management  of  the  Sewage  Farm  has 
insisted  on  continuing  the  same  ruinous  policy 
of  culture  to  within  a few  months  of  the  present 
time.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  make  out  a 
case  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  application  of 
sewage  to  laud,  as  this  mode  of  dealing  with 
sewage  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
only  satisfactory  mode  of  getting  an  effluent  of 
a high  standard  of  purity,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  forth  exaggerated  statements 
as  to  profit  or  loss  incurred  in  performing 
what  is  the  absolute  duty  of  tbe  authorities  of 
all  towns  who  have  to  deal  with  sewage  that 
needs  to  be  thoroughly  pnrified  before  being 
turned  into  the  puro  fresh-water  courses  of  the 
country.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E., 

Mem.  Inst,  C.E.,  Ac. 


JARRAH. 

Sib,— Your  issue  of  the  4th  December,  1875, 
contains  an  article  on  the  destruction  of  timber 
used  in  the  constrnction  of  jetties,  wharfs, 
piers,  and  other  marine  works,  by  tho  ” teredo  ’’ 
and  other  insects;  also  a description  of  the 
various  processes  adopted  by  several  firms  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  certain  chemicals  into 
the  fibres  of  the  wood  to  enable  it  to  resist  tho 
attack  of  these  insects. 

^ I therefore  desire  to  draw  yonr  attention  to 
“jarrah”;  'a  timber  that  possesses,  naturally 
the  power  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  insects  of 
all  kinds,  which  has  been  proved  by  nse  for  a 
period  of  forty  years  where  the  “teredo” 
abounds ; and  also  by  analysis  made  by  Professor 
Abel,  who  reported  “that  from  analysis  he 
found  the  wood  contained  a pungent  acid  which 
he  designated  - Jarrah  Tannic  Acid,’  and  whioh 
18  destructive  to  insect  life,  the  tannin  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  timber  from  decay.”; 

A printed  report  as  to  tbe  qualities  of 
"Western  Australian  Jarrah,”  compiled  and 
pnblished  by  the  Government  of  that  colony 
shows  that  the  officers  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  of  that  colony  have  removed  round 
piles,  after  being  tbirty.five  years  in  nse,  from 
localities  swarming  with  teredo,  and  found  thorn 
perfectly  sound.  Also  that  ships  which  Lave 
been  running  for  sixteen  and  twenty  years,  not 
coppered,  were  perfectly  sound  and  free  from 
tbe  attacks  of  insects.  Also  copy  of  report  of  a 
select  committee  of  tbe  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Colony  of  South  Australia,  on  the  “Port 
Bridge,”  the  piles  of  which  are  “ jarrah,”  the 
struts  and  braces  of  other  timber;  these,  in  the 
language  of  the  report,  “were  found  to  be 
riddled  with  the  ‘teredo’  and  other  marine 
insects,  the  iron  rusted  away,  while  tho  ‘jarrah’ 
piles  remained  unscathed  and  as  sound  as  on  the 
day  they  were  driven.” 

This  company  has  erected  large  saw-railla  at 
Geographe  Bay,  Western  Australia;  also  laid 
down  a railway  there  to  tbe  Darling  Ranges, 
on  which  the  true  “jarrah”  grows,  and  are 
able  to  supply  the  timber  in  any  quantity. 

John  Ditchdurn, 

Manager  Western  Australian  Timber  Co.  (Limit.), 
Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 


The  Ne-w  Waterworks  at  Warrenpoint 
(Ireland), — The  Warreupoint  waterworks  were 
I'ormally  opened  on  the  22nd  nit.,  when  Mr. 
Barton,  C.E.,  presented  a drinking.fountain  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  reservoir,  whioh  covers 
nearly  seven  acres  in  extent,  is  capable  of  con- 
taining three  months’  supply  for  a population  of 
about  5,000.  It  is  situated  about  a mile  outside 
the  town,  on  the  north  side,  and  is  fully  120  ft 
above  the  level  of  tbe  town,  so  that  the  pressnre 
is  sufficient  to  drive  tbe  water  over  the  highest 
Loose  in  town.  The  works  will  cost  5,000Z,  Mr. 
Bower,  C.E,,  was  the  engineer.  Messrs.  Mahon 
& M'Murray,  Newry,  had  the  contract  for  making 
the  reservoir.  ^ 
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“ACADEMY  NOTES.” 

^ shilling  pamphlet,  under  the  above 
title,  ’which  is  undergoing  apparently  a con- 
eiderable  sale  at  railway  bookstalls,  aud  an  annual 
recurrence  of  which  is  threatened,  appears  to  be, 
however  well  intended,  very  far  short  of  its  pro- 
fessioDB,  and,  in  fact,  a pernicious  and  delusive 
shilling’s-worth.  The  publication  includes  some 
very  commonplace  remarks  on  some  of  the 
leading  pictures,  garnished  with  minute  and 
scratchy  illustrations  purporting  to  show  their 
subject  aud  character.  Some  of  these  are 
from  sketches  furnished  by  the  artists  them- 
selve?,  who  are  hardly  consulting  their  own  in- 
ter ests  or  their  own  artistic  dignity  in  lending 
their  names  to  this  kind  of  travesty  of  their 
works.  The  critical  notions  of  the  writer  may 
be  Gauged  by  the  fact  that  he  characterises  Mr. 
Macbeth’s  picture  of  “ A Lincolnshire  Gang”  as 
“a  fib  companion  in  sentiment  to  Masons 
Harvest  Moon,”  and,  farther,  as  ‘‘earnest  work 
in  the  style  of  the  late  F.  Walker.  If  Mr. 
Blaokburn  had,  as  one  may  suppose,  a grudge 
against  the  painter  of  “Tho  Lincolnshire  Gang,” 
it  was  scarcely  Christian  or  charitable  to  carry 
it  as  far  as  this.  There  is  more  of  the  same  sort. 
If  this  kind  of  publication  really  gratifies  the 
British  public,  it  is  a new  and  painful  indication 
of  the  mental  attitude  of  that  entity,  in  regard 
to  art.  The  work  is  ” published  by  special  per- 
mission,”—of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
I presume.  As  Meg  Merrilies  said  of  the  laird, 
“ We  wusaed  them  ill,  but  no  sic  a doonfa’  as 
that.”  The  idea  of  an  illustrated  memorandum 
of  the  annual  exhibitions  is  not  a bad  one  in 
itself;  but,  if  done  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  done 
much  better  than  this. 


OWNERSHIP  OF  ARCHITECTS’ 
DRAWINGS. 

The  present  may  perhaps  be  considered  an 
opportune  moment  to  remind  members  of  the 
architectural  profeesion  of  a very  simple  method 
of  retaining  the  ownership  of  their  drawings. 
On  every  drawing  that  leaves  the  office  there 
should  be  affixed  a printed  notice  (just  above 
where  the  principal  intends  to  sign  bis  name)  to 
this  effect:— "This  drawing  is  my  property,  and 
must  be  returned  to  me  before  I sign  the  final 
certificate.”  The  case  mentioned  in  yonr  number 
for  the  13ch  insb.  would  seem  to  make  it  safer  to 
substitute  the  words  ‘‘on  demand”  for  the  last 
clause.  Albhoughloften  have  a serious  fightwibh 
my  clients  as  to  ownership,  I have  my  own  way  in 
the  matter,  becauBel  make  it  a condition  preceding 
the  execution  of  the  work.  Augustus  Fbere. 


UTILISATION  OF  THE  TIDE. 

— As  an  old  subscriber,  on  whose  book, 
shelves  stand  twenty  volumes  of  the  Builder,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  making  afewobsorvations  on 
the  article  “ Utilising  the  Tide,”  written  by  your 
contributor  “ D.  B.”  iu  last  Saturday’s  issue, 
who  evidently  is  of  opinion  that  he  is  the  pioneer 
in  this  gigantic  attempt  at  utilisation.  I perfectly 
agree  with  “ D.  B.”  that  the  power  of  the  tide 
is  immense,  its  rise  at  Bristol  dock-gates  being 
20  2 to  31'5  ft. ; bat  that  his  method  of  treat, 
ment  is  the  proper  one,  I think  we  can  satisfao- 
torily  show  is  nob  the  case,  as  at  the  termination 
of  his  article  be  says,  ” Now,  by  this  method  we 
utilise  only  one-eightb  of  the  tide’s  force  for  any 
given  area,  for  we  gather  into  the  upper  reservoir 
only  one-fourth  of  the  water  raised,”  &c.  On 
February  2nd,  1875,  1 took  out  provisional  pro- 
tection,  and-on  July  22ad,  1875,  completed  the 
patent  of  an  invention  for  obtaining  motive 
power  from  the  action  of  the  tide.  The  mode 
of  action,  as  far  as  embankments,  river-walls, 
and  reservoirs  are  concerned,  is  precisely  that 
described  by  “ D.  B,,”  save  and  except  I 
place  a water-wheel  in  the  sluice  or  passage 
between  tho  river  aud  the  reservoir,  no  more 
than  one  reservoir  being  required  for  each  wheel, 
which  said  wheel  is  made  to  float  on  two  air- 
tight cylinders  placed  in  the  embankment  or 
river-wall,  and  consequently  rises  and  falls  with 
the  tide,  works  both  ways,  as  long  as  there  is 
any  motion  in  the  water  in  or  out  of  the  reser- 
voir ; is  easily  geared  or  fl.oated  perfectly  clear; 
has  always  the  same  grip  of  the  water,  and  the 
gates  can  be  closed  in  case  of  repairs. 

Jno.  F.  Wilkinson. 

***  Mr.  B.  Carr  refers  to  a model  for  effecting 
the  tame  purpose  exhibited  by  him  at  the  Work- 
men’s Exhibition  iu  Islington,  1873.  Our  own 
pages  contain  several  propositions  of  the  kind. 


BRITTANY  AND  BRITAIN. 

A LECTURE  on  the  subject  of  the  parallel  anti- 
quities of  the  two  sections  of  Bretagne,  was  de. 
livered  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tecta,  on  the  17th  inst.,  by  Dr.  Phene,  before  the 
British  Archeological  Association. 

The  lecturer  drew,  from  a large  number  of 
sources  in  the  more  ancient  Greek  literature, 
statements  which,  while  they  have  always  been 
admitted  as  historical  data,  have  never  been  care- 
fully applied  to  the  subject  of  archaeology,  still 
less  to  the  arobroology  of  Britain.  Viewed  with 
the  light  thus  thrown  on  the  subject,  by  quota- 
tions from  Herodotus,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  Hesychius,  and  others,  the  con- 
nexion of  Pboanicia,  not  only  with  the  British 
Islands,  or  Cassiterides,  bnt  more  particularly 
with  the  geographical  district  now  known  as 
Brittany,  became,  he  maintained,  very  promi- 
nent,  and  was  supported  by  the  peculiarity  in 
the  special  class  of  stone  monuments  which 
marked  the  early  settlers  on  the  Gaulish  coast, 
and  which  concentrated  in  Brittany,  being  only 
slightly  exhibited  in  Britain.  The  highway  from 
the  grand  seat  of  civilisation  of  the  West,  Mas- 
silia  (Marseilles)  up  to  Dariorigum  (Vannea) 
was  defined  by  these  and  other  special  evidences, 
consisting  of  devices  on  terra  cotta  and  on  in- 
cised atones,  illustrated  in  the  Builder  of  May  13, 
1876,  but  more  particularly  by  human  features 
on  stone  celts,  which  are  found  along  that  route 
in  particular,  and  which  by  their  marked  Nubian 
features,  further  supported  the  lecturer’s  sugges- 
tion that  a tribe  of  nomades,  which  he  identified 
with  the  Basque  people,  had  come  through 
N ubia  to  Libya,  and  crossed  to  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul;  and  while  they  had  not  amalgamated 
with  their  Gallic  neighbours,  had  aided  their 
stone  constructions  by  introducing  a semi-Egyp- 
tian  style,  and  instructing  in  the  movement  and 
erection  of  the  immense  stones  still  abounding  in 
Armorica.  That  these  stones  were  worshipped 
with  Egyptian  worship  he  thought  clear  from  a 
special  censure  of  this  act  by  a council  of  the 
Church  at  Tours  in  the  sixth  century.  They 
appeared  to  have  succeeded  ruder  and  earlier 
monolithic  Pharoi,  and  the  lecturer  considered 
they  had  been  erected  when,  after  the  destruc- 
tion  of  Carthage,  the  Phcouician  traffic  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Veneti,  an  ancient  Phconician 
colony.  The  Dracontium,  of  Karnac,  which  the 
lecturer  considered  was  erected  by  these  people, 
was  identified  with  the  Karneia,  a festival  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  who,  it  is  asserted,  derived  his 
title  of  Karneios  from  the  Keltic  people.  During 
this  festival  the  people  of  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
the  Greeks,  lived  in  tents  ; the  festival  was  pro- 
pitiatory, to  avert  pestilence.  All  this  was  still 
kept  up  at  Karnac,  the  festival  of  St.  Kornely, 
the  modern  Karneios,  being  held  within  a few 
days  of  the  old  Africo-Greek  festival ; during 
which  the  people  live  in  tents,  as  the  Spartans 
did,  and  the  festival  is  held  specially  to  avert 
pestilence  from  cattle,  the  cattle  being  led  in 
procession  through  the  town  several  times,  and 
blessed  by  the  bishop.  These  people  appeared, 
from  the  evidence,  to  have  effected  a oombina- 
tion  in  matters  of  traffic  and  commerce  with  the 
Phccnicians,  aud  to  have  been  the  carriers  of 
Phcenician  maritime  traffic  overland,  after  it  was 
brought  from  Britain  to  the  coast  of  Gaul. 

Religious  customs  and  sacrificial  ceremonies 
were  traced  along  the  same  route,  and  shown  to 
be  identical  with  those  practised  in  Carthage, 
and  afterwards  in  Gaul  and  Britain. 


The  Drainage  of  Ayr.— Sir  John  Hawkshaw 
has  delivered  his  report  on  the  drainage  of  Ayr. 
He  proposes  that  a pipe  should  be  laid  along  the 
beach  from  the  southern  limit  of  tho  burgh,  in- 
tercepting  all  the  present  outfalls  from  that 
direction,  leading  from  opposite  the  Barracks  to 
Harbour-street,  aud  thence  to  a point  about 
130  yards  below  tbe  New  Bridge,  where  it  is 
proposed  it  should  cross  the  river.  Tbe  main 
sewage  pipe  for  the  northern  part  of  the  burgh 
is  proposed  to  be  laid  from  the  end  of  tbe  Old 
Bridge,  where  it  will  receive  the  sewage  of 
WallacetowQ ; thence  along  River-street  and 
Darlington-road,  at  which  latter  place  it  will 
receive  the  sewage  from  the  southern  partof  the 
burgh ; then  along  the  North  Quay  as  far  as  to 
York-atreet ; and,  following  the  line  of  York- 
street,  the  entire  sewage  of  tbe  burgh  will  be 
discharged  by  a circular  pipe  4 ft.  in  diameter, 
at  a distance  of  about  500  yards  below  the  new 
dock  works,  by  an  ontfall  on  the  fore-shore  near 
low-water  mark.  Sir  John  estimates  tbe  total 
cost  of  the  works  at  20,0001. 


RICHMOND  NEW  WATERWORKS. 

TURNING  THE  FIRST  SOD. 

On  Monday,  the  15th  inst.,  at  eleven  a.m.,  the 
officials  from  her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works 
attended  by  appointment  in  Richmond  Park  to 
meet  the  engineers  (Messrs.  Russ  & Minns)  and 
the  contractor  (Mr.  Bugbird)  ; aud  the  site  of  the 
intended  reservoir  having  been  duly  staked  out, 
tbe  " first  sod  ” was  tamed  by  her  Majesty’s 
representative,  and  possession  of  tho  ground 
given  to  the  contractor,  whose  men  at  once  set 
t^o  work,  and  already  the  spot  shows  un- 
mistakable  signs  that  ” the  works  have  begun.” 
Workmen  may  also  be  seen  at  tbe  late  ” Old 
Brewery  Premises”  in  Water-lane  (purchased 
by  the  vestry  as  tbe  site  for  the  artesian  well) 
preparing  tbe  building  aud  ground  for  the  well- 
sinkers  (Messrs.  Baker  & Sons),  and  it  is  under, 
stood  “ advices  have  been  received  ” that  the 
first  freight  of  1-1-in.  pipes  is  about  to  leave  the 
foundry  of  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Gilkes,  & Co.,  at 
Middlesbrough. 


COMPETITIONS. 

St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington,  New  Board- 
room  for  Quardians. — In  this  competition,  Mr.  A. 
Williams,  Messrs.  Harston,  and  Messrs.  Edward 
Power  & Wheeler  were  invited  to  compete,  and 
the  guardians  selected  the  design  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Power  & Wheeler,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  l,400f. 

St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church,  Upper 
Norwood. — Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Ale.xander,  Messrs. 
Edward  Power  & Wheeler,  and  Mr.  C.  Bell,  were 
invited  by  the  Building  Committee  to  submit 
designs  for  this  church,  together  with  lecture- 
room,  &c.  The  designs  submitted  by  “Presbyter” 
were  selected,  the  authors  being  Messrs.  Power 
& Wheeler.  The  estimated  cost  is  6,1801. 

Northampton  Board  Schools. — Twenty-three 
seta  of  plans  were  submitted  in  competition  for 
the  new  schools  proposed  to  be  erected  by  the 
Northampton  School  Board  on  the  Kettering, 
road.  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  who  was  requested 
by  the  Board  to  act  as  professional  referee,  has 
presented  bis  report,  which  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: — “I  beg  to  recommend  ‘ Justitia  ’ as,  in 
my  opinion,  tho  best  design  ; ‘Utility’  (No.  2), 
as  tho  second  best  design  ; ‘ Institutio  ’ as  the 
third;  and  ‘Caretaker’  is,  in  my  opinion,  equal 
with  ‘ Institntio.’  ” 

Leeds  Model  Lodging-houses. — The  Yorkshire 
Post  states  that  in  the  competition  for  these 
model  lodging-houses  the  premiums  have  been 
awarded  to  the  following  architects: — Messrs. 
Perkin  & Son,  Leeds,  first  premium  ; and  Mr. 
C.  D.  Swale,  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Leek,  Hunslet, 
divided  tbe  second  and  third  premiums,  their 
designs  being  considered  of  equal  merit. 

Kidderminster  New  Cemetery. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Kidderminster  Burial  Board,  on  the  IStb 
inst.,  the  principal  business  was  tbe  examination 
and  selection  of  architects’  plans  for  tbe  erection 
of  chapel,  lodges,  fences,  entrance-gates,  and  the 
laying  out  of  the  ground  purchased  by  the  Board 
for  elementary  purposes.  The  clerk  said  be  had 
received  eighteen  applications  for  “ instructions 
to  architects,”  but  there  were  only  three  com- 
peting architects.  Tbe  chairman  then  proceeded 
to  read  the  architects’  descriptions  of  the  plans. 
Mr.  J.  Jackson,  of  Bradford,  only  competed  for 
the  chapel  and  lodge,  which  he  estimated  would 
cost  2,0001. ; l,500i,  for  tbe  chapel,  and  500i.  for 
the  lodge.  As  this  did  not  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  advertisement,  the  plans  were 
placed  on  one  side  without  much  examination. 
Messrs.  Baker  & Mayne,  architects,  of  Church- 
street,  Kidderminster,  presented  five  drawings  of 
the  proposed  erections.  Their  estimated  expenses 
were  for  laying  ont  the  grounds,  including  the 
erection  of  an  iron  bridge,  108  ft.  long  and  30  ft. 
wide,  calculated  to  carry  twenty  tons,  with 
drainage  of  the  land,  l,300i.  The  cost  of 
entrance-gates,  boundary  fences,  &c.,  2,000J. 
They  presented  an  alternative  plan  of  tho  fences, 
viz.,  plain  wrought-iron  railings,  which  would 
cost  1,2501.,  instead  of  2,OOOZ.  The  cost  of  erecting 
the  cliapel  and  lodge  would  be  2,000Z.  An  archi- 
teot,  who  signed  himself  “Golgotha,”  and  proved 
to  be  Mr.  Meredith,  of  the  Bank-buildings,  Kid- 
derminster, presented  five  plans.  The  estimated 
cost  of  erecting  the  chapel  and  lodge  according 
to  his  plans  would  be  1,500Z.  The  laying  out  of 
the  grounds,  draining  the  same,  forming  roads, 
&c.,  would  be  2,400i. ; and  for  tbe  erection  of 
walls  fences,  with  four  entrance-gates,  he  esti- 
mated  the  cost  would  be  2,200J.,  so  far  as  the 
buildings  were  concerned,  but  the  grounds  were 
not  BO  picturesquely  laid  out  as  in  the  designs 
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Bnbmitted  by  Messrs.  Baker  & Mayne.  A long 
disonssion  took  place,  and  after  a sitting  of 
nearly  three  hours,  the  p'aas  prepared  by  Mr. 
Meredith  were  accepted. 

Orimsby  and  District  ITospital. — The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Grimsby  and  District  Hospital  have 
selected  the  plans  for  this  building  sent  in  by 
Messrs.  Smith  & Brodrick,  architects,  of  Hall, 
and  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Logan  & Hemingway, 
oontractore,  of  Grimsby,  which  accompanied  the 
plans,  has  been  also  accepted.  Theworka'are 
to  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

Huyton  Sewerage. — At  the  first  meeting  for  the 
year  of  the  Hnyton  Parochial  Authority,  a prin- 
cipal item  of  business  was  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  appointing  the  engineer,  and  fis. 
ing  on  the  plan — out  of  sixteen  which  had  been 
received — for  the  intended  seTrerageand  sewage 
disposal  scheme.  The  one  which  had  been 
awarded  the  first  prize,  lOOJ.,  appeared  to  meet 
with  the  most  general  approval,  and  a deputation 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Bsesley,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  firm  of  Gotto  & Beealey,  of 
Westminster,  who  are  the  authors  of  the  plan, 
before  deciding  the  matter.  The  estimated  cost 
of  this  scheme  is  5,6801.,  including  three  acres  of 
land. 

Hotion  Park,  Bradford. — The  Bradford  Observer 
of  the  18th  inat.  states  that  the  offer  by  the 
Recreation  Grounds  Committee  of  the  Bradford 
Town  Council  of  two  premiums  of  100  guineas  and 
50  guineas  respectively  for  the  first  and  second 
best  designs  for  the  laying  out  of  Horton  Park 
brought  into  the  field  twenty-eight  competitors, 
and,  after  careful  consideration,  the  committee 
decided  to  recommend  to  the  Council  the  de- 
sign bearing  the  motto  “ Tonjours  prct”  as  being 
deserving  of  the  first  premium,  and  that  with  the 
motto  “It'ilian”  as  having  earned  the  second. 
It  is  generally  understood  (says  the  Ohserrer) 
that  Mr.  William  Gay,  landscape-gardener,  of 
Bradford,  is  the  author  of  the  firat  design.  The 
set  of  drawings  which  has  been  awarded  the 
second  prize,  marked  “Italian,”  has  for  its 
special  feature  a circular  promenade,  which 
surrounds  the  sheet  of  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  park.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  this  scheme 
is  put  down  at  12,9111.  The  name  of  the  author 
has  not  transpired. 

Derby  New  Free  Lihranj. — A special  meeting  of 
the  Derby  Town  Conncil  was  held  on  the  17th 
inat.  for  the  purpose  of  e-xamining  the  two  de- 
signs selected  by  the  Free  Library  Committee 
from  amongst  those  sent  in  in  competition.  The 
chairman  of  the  Free  Library  Committee  moved 
that  the  proceedings  of  that  committee  in  award- 
ing the  first  premium  of  60Z.  to  Mr.  R.  K.  Free- 
man, of  Bolton,  and  the  second  premium  of  30L 
to  Mr,  C.  J.  Maycock,  of  Manchester,  be  ap- 
proved.  A desire  had  been  expressed  on  the 
part  of  several  members  of  the  committee  to 
award  a third  prize  to  a very  meritorious  design  ; 
but  as  this  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
advertisement  issued  by  the  committee,  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  justified  in  submitting  such 
a proposal  to  the  conncil.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried, after  considerable  discussion,  in  the  course 
of  which  Mr.  Alderman  Clarke  said  he  thought 
it  was  a positive  injustice  to  those  architects  who 
had  kept  their  plans  anything  near  to  the  snm 
of  5,000^  mentioned  in  the  committee’s  adver- 
tisement that  the  first  premium  should  bo 
awarded  to  a plan  which  he  was  credibly  in- 
formed  could  not  be  carried  out  for  less  than 
10,0001.  Mr.  Stenson  said  that  having  twice 
gone  throngb  the  various  sets  of  designs  sent  in 
by  competing  architects,  he  believed  those 
selected  by  the  committee  to  be  of  a very  prac- 
tical and  nsefnl  nature.  The  estimate  for  carry, 
ing  them  out,  he  believed,  was  7,300Z.,  and  look- 
ing at  the  present  price  of  materials  and  labour, 
he  thought  they  might  safely  put  the  total  cost, 
including  fittings,  &c.,  at  ll,000i.  or  12,0001. 
[Laughter,  and  a voice,  “ Don’t  be  extravagant.”] 
Well,  say  10,0001.  He  hoped  the  committee 
would  see  the  desirability  of  keeping  the  cost  of 
the  bnilding  within  the  8,0001,  offered  by  Mr. 
Bags  for  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  Chair- 
man  of  the  Free  Library  Committee,  in  reply, 
said  the  committee  had  determined  not  to  carry 
out  Mr,  Freeman’s  plans  in  their  entirety,  unless 
it  was  found  that  the  builders’  estimates  for 
carrying  them  out  came  within  the  amount  given 
by  Mr.  Bass.  It  was  perfectly  true,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Clarke,  that  some  few  of  the 
designs  sent  in  were  accompanied  by  the  assur- 
ance that  they  could  be  carried  out  for  some.  1 
thing  like  5,0001.  j but  not  one  of  these  possessed 
the  very  eminent  qualification  insisted  upon  by 
the  committee  in  their  instructions,  that  there 
ebonld  be  a snfficient  anpervision  over  the  two 
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buildings, — the  Free  Library  and  Museum, — 
without  largely  increasing  the  working  staff  of 
the  institution.  If  architects  who  had  sent  in 
plans  approximating  in  their  probable  cost  to 
the  sum  of  5,0001.  mentioned  in  the  advertise- 
ment bad  failed  to  comply  with  other  require- 
ments insisted  on  by  the  committee,  they  could 
not  complain  if  a preference  had  been  given  to 
plans  which  did  meet  those  requirements. 


NEW  MASONIC  HALL  AT  GALASHIELS. 

Th£  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  12tbiDst. 
The  scheme  having  been  in  its  more  recent 
progress  taken  up  by  the  R.W.M.,  Brother  A. 
Thomson,  reached  a few  months  ago  a stage 
which  warranted  the  procuring  of  building 
plana  from  Messrs.  Hall  & Murray,  Galashiels. 
These  plans,  which  are  now  being  put  into  exe- 
cution on  a site  at  the  corner  of  Templar-terrace 
and  the  new  street  which  it  is  intended  shall  run 
through  part  of  Gala  Park,  are  of  a character 
that  will,  besides  admitting  of  the  erection  of  a 
, thoroughly  suitable  hall,  enable  the  Masonic 
i brethren  to  provide  themselves  with  this  luxury 
at  a very  little  real  expense.  With  an  object  of 
this  kind  in  view,  the  architects  have  designed  a 
commodious  block  of  buildings,  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  requisite  lodge  accommodation, 
so  placed  as  not  materially  to  add  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole,  workmen’s  dwelling-houses 
sufficient  for  tea  families,  with  shop  premises 
on  the  ground-floor.  Externally  the  elevation, 
showing  in  style  an  adaptation  of  the  Scottish 
baronial,  is  two  stories  in  height,  with  a large 
attio-flat,  and  in  its  east  and  north  fronts  (which 
measure  in  length  respectively  65  ft.  and  72  ft.) 
has  somewhat  of  a pronounced  character.  The 
total  coat  of  the  work  about  the  tower  is 
estimated  at  3,0001. 


BECKENHAM,  KENT. 

Christ  Church,  Beckenham,  which  will 
accommodate  750  persons,  was  consecrated  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbory  on  Saturday  last. 
It  baa  a nave  30  ft.  iu  clear  span,  each  aisle  being 
12  fc.  wide,  and  the  distance  from  centre  to 
centre  of  the  arcade  columns  is  17  ft.  The  chancel 
is  24  ft.  wide.  There  is  a vestry  on  the  north 
side,  and  an  organ-chamber  on  the  south  side  ; a 
north  porch,  and  a south-western  tower  and  spire 
(approachingcompletion),  117  ft.  Gin. high, serving 
as  a second  entrance,  while  a west  doorway  is 
provided  as  an  additional  exit.  The  walls  are 
faced  with  white  Suffolk  bricks,  with  bands  of 
seconds  Malms  sparingly  used.  Bath  stone  is 
chiefly  nsed  for  the  masonry,  but  the  nave  piers 
are  monoliths  of  polished  dark  shnp  granite.  The 
roofs  are  slated,  and  the  floors  laid  with  Maw’s 
tiles  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  S'mpson  & Sons.  The 
heating  apparatus  of  hot-water  pipes  in  trenches 
is  by  Messrs.  Herring  & Song,  of  Chertsey.  The 
carving  to  the  capitals,  and  the  pulpit  and  font, 
are  by  Messrs,  Farmer  & Brindley.  The  oon. 
tractors  are  Messrs.  E.  B.  Gammon  4 Sons,  of 
Lambeth  ; and  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Blashill  & Haywood,  of  Old  Jewry, 
chambers,  at  a cost  of  about  6,5001, 


SURVEYORSniP  ITEMS. 

IVarwicL — At  the  meeting  of  the  Warwick 
Town  Council,  on  the  9tb  inst.,  it  was  stated  that 
there  were  fifty-one  applications  for  the  office  of 
surveyor,  exactly  the  same  number  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  appointment  in  May,  1870,  of 
Mr.  Pritchard,  who  has  just  resigned.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  selected  candidates,  from  amongst 
whom  the  final  selection  will  be  made  : — Mr.  G. 
Lewis,  Saint  Pancras ; Mr.  E.  Frost,  Hanley  j 
Mr.  R.  Richardson,  Cleator  Moor ; Mr.  J.  Eayres, 
Llanelly  j and  Mr.  R.  H.  Inch,  Croydon. 

Newport  (Isle  of  Wight). — The  Committee  of 
Highway  Commissioners  appointed  to  consider 
the  applications  and  testimonials  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  vacant  surveyorship  of  the  East 
Medene,  met  at  the  Guildhall,  Newport,  on  the 
17th  inst.  There  were  seventy-one  applicants, 
and  the  names  of  six  selected  by  the  committee 
will  be  submitted  to  a general  meeting  of  the 
Highway  Board. 

Merthyr  Tydvil. — Mr.  H,  Williams  has  been 
appointed  assistant-surveyor  to  the  Merthyr 
Tydvil  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

OsseU-cam-Gawthorpe. — Mr.  J.  H.  Duckinfield 


has  been  appointed  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
nuisances  to  the  Oaaett-cum-Gawthorpe  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  vice  Exiey,  resigned. 


THE  NEW  STREET  AT  CHARING  CROSS. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  invite  your  attention 
to  what  seems  to  me  a serious  public  injury  pro- 
posed  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  connexion  with  their  new 
street  at  Cbaring-crose.  At  a coat  of  something 
between  half  and  three-quarters  of  a million  they 
are  carrying  out  an  important  public  work,  and 
yet  aa  a result  it  will  (unless  prevented)  be  ac- 
complished at  the  coat  of  a serious  and  irreme- 
diable public  inconvenience.  I allude  to  the 
narrowing  of  the  footway  on  the  northern  front- 
age facing  Trafalgar.square, 

Architecturally,  a wide  and  handsome  footway 
is  desirable,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the 
crowded  traffio  it  is  essential.  Yet,  although 
taking  credit  to  themselves  for  two  footways 
15  ft.  in  width  to  Northumberland-avenue,  when 
they  deal  with  the  far  more  important  and 
thronged  frontage  towards  the  square  they  pro- 
pose to  reduce  that,  and  have  set  it  out  so  that 
at  one  point  it  will  be  actually  under  10  ft.  in 
width.  If  you  walk  round  that  way  you  will  see, 
and  yet  hardly  credit  what  you  see.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  line  of  the  existing  palings 
is  stated  to  be  3 ft.  in  front  of  the  actual  building 
frontage,  Z. 


THE  GREAT  DOLWILYM  CROMLECH. 

This  beautiful  prehistoric  structure,  illustrated 
in  last  week’s  Builder,  is  not  now  for  the  first 
time  made  known  to  the  public.  An  engraving 
of  it  which  may  be  pronounced  quite  accurate, 
as  being  a facsimile  of  a good  photograph,  was 
published  in  1872,  in  Dr.  Nicholas’s  “ Annals  and 
Antiquities  of  Wales  ” (vol.  i.,  p.  222),  and  this 
was  the  first  notice  taken  of  this  interesting 
relic,  as  far  as  known,  in  modern  literature.  The 
photograph  was  supplied  by  Miss  Protheroe,  of 
Dolwilym,  and  by  her  request  engraved  for  the 
work.  The  Cambrian  Archmological  Association 
has  at  last  found  out  the  cromlech,  and  pro- 
duced a sketch  of  it,  which  must  be  admitted  to 
bo  original,  if  not  “ positively  exact.” 

T.  N. 


VICTORIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK 
CHILDREN,  QUEEN’S-ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

On  the  20ch  inst.  the  Princess  Louise  of  Lome 
re-opened  this  hospital,  after  the  execution  of 
various  works  and  additions,  which  include  the 
entire  re-arrangement  of  the  interior  to  form 
four  large  wards,  and  one  separation  ward  ; new 
wings,  in  which  are  placed  bath-rooms,  ward 
sculleries,  and  so  forth;  new  stone  staircase; 
and  an  improved  west  elevation.  Each  of  the 
large  wards  will  accommodate  fifteen  beds. 
Those  on  the  ground-floor  are  15  ft.  high ; those 
on  first  floor  are  11  ft.  6 in.  high  (being  1 ft. 
higher  than  formerlji). 

The  new  works  have  cost  about  3,000!.,  and 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Walter  Nash,  of 
Newland’s-terrace,  Kensington.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  John  J.  Thomson,  of  Durham-place, 
Chelsea. 


VEGETATION  IN  CEMENT  WORK. 

Sir, — I shoald  feel  greatl/  obliged  to  aoy  of  yonr 
readers  who  would  favour  me  with  an  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of,  and  suggest  a remedy  for,  a remarkable  and  per- 
sistent oosing  through  painted  cement  work  of  a species 
of  vegetation  or  fungi.  The  cement  is  on  the  outside  of  a 
country-house  situate  in  a park,  and  with  trees  within 
30  ft.  or  iO  ft.  The  spots  appear  at  first  from  2 in.  to  3 in. 
in  diameter,  and  of  a light  grejish  colour ; as  they  enlarge 
they  deepen  in  colour,  and  form  a Urge  nia^s  by  meeting, 
and  it  then  has  the  appearance  of  a very  line  moss.  Re- 
peated coats  of  paint  fail  to  kill  it,  as  alter  three  or  fonr 
months  it  shows  again;  there  are  some  small  pieces  of 
cement  here  and  there  it  will  not  touch.  W.  W, 


DAMAGES  RECOVERABLE  BY  WORKMEN 
FOR  PERSONAL  INJURIES. 

HOOD  V.  BROWN. 

This  case  (heard  in  the  Common  Pleas  DIvi. 
sion  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  ou 
Monday  last,  the  22od  inst.,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Lindley  and  a special  jury)  was  an  action  to 
recover  damages  for  serious  personal  injuries. 

The  plaintiff,  a young  man,  was  a working  plumber,  and 
the  defendant  was  a contractor  who  had  undertaken  to  do 
a good  deal  of  work  at  the  brewery  of  Messrs.  Keid  & Co., 
in  Liquorpond-street.  On  November  19th,  the  plaintiff 
was  employed  there,  under  a Mr.  Smeaton,  to  do  some 
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Plambing  work,  when  a plank  gave  way  under  and  be 
fell  a distance  of  something  like  50  ft.  He  broke  hie  right 
lee  Ho  was  still  sulTering  from  the  injury,  and  it  was 
BBid  that  even  if  ho  got  better  the  limb  mast  be  perma- 
nently shortened.  , , , 

The  case  for  the  plaintiff  was  that  the  plank  was  unsound, 
and  the  scaffold  not  properly  constructed  j but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  said  that  the  materials  of  which  the 
scaffold  was  constructed  were  eiceptionally  good,  and 
that  the  structure  was  properly  bnilt.  It  was  added  that 
the  plank  broke  in  consequence  of  the  plaintiff  having 
dropped  from  a height  upon  it,  a thingwhich  he  ought  by 
no  means  to  have  done.  There  were  also  some  points  of 
law  raised  for  the  defendant. 

After  a very  long  trial  a settlement  was  arrived  at.  It 
was  agreed  that  a juror  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
tho  plaintiff  should  be  paid  1001.,  in  additiou  to  a sum 
for  costs. 


CASE  UNDER  TEE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

•WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

At  the  Hampstead  Police.conrt,on  the  Ofchinst., 
Ur.  William  Harman,  builder,  of  St.  John’s  Wood, 
appeared  to  answer  a summons  taken  ont  by  Mr. 
H.  E.  Kendall,  district  surveyor  of  Hampstead, 
charging  him  with  neglecting  to  comply  -with  a 
notice  from  Mr.  Kendall,  dated  the  21th  of  April, 
•with  respect  to  a wooden  building  erected  in 
Willow-road,  Lower-heath,  contrary  to  tho  pro- 
visions of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Aots. 

It  appeared  that  defendaut  was  the  builder  of  a wooden 
shed  on  a piece  of  garden  ground  in  tho  Willow-road, 
beyond  the  general  line  of  frontage.  The  shed  was  for  nsc 
as  a refreshment-stall.  A few  days  before  Easter  Mr. 
Kendall,  in  his  rounds,  observed  this  building,  which  he 
considered  objectionable,  as  it  was  of  wood,  and  not  of  stone 
or  brick  and  incombustible  material.  Further  than  that, 
it  being  beyond  the  general  line  of  frontage,  Mr.  Kendall 
could  not  have  sanctioned  it,  even  had  it  been  of  proper 
material.  Direct  application  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  would  have  been  necessary.  Mr.  Kendall  spoke 
to  defendant  about  it,  but,  on  the  latter  promising  that  if 
he  aUowed  it  to  remain  two  or  three  days,  so  as  to  be 
available  for  the  Easter  holidays,  he  would  then  pull  it 
down,  Mr,  Kendall  consented.  However,  some  days  after- 
wards defendant,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Warrington,  by 
whom  he  was  employed,  went  to  Mr.  Kendall’s  Hamp- 
stead office,  and,  in  his  absence,  induced  the  housekeeper 
to  receive  and  give  a receipt  for  ISs.  as  "surveyor’s  fee 
for  the  erection  of  a wooden  building  in  Willow-road," 
defendant,  or  the  gentleman  with  him,  only  at  that  time 
filling  up  the  form  of  application  for  consent.  Mr.  Kendall, 
even  had  ho  given  bis  consent,  would  not  have  been 
entitled  to  this  fee  until  a month  after  the  building  was 
roofed  in,  and,oa  hearing  what  had  been  done,  he  imme- 
diately sent  the  money  back,  with  a letter  and  a formal 
notice  to  pull  down  the  building.  Defendant  returned 
the  money  aud  the  notice,  accompanied  by  an  impudent 
letter. 

Defendant  on  oath  denied  receiving  that  notice,  but  the 
evidence  appeared  conclusive  on  the  point. 

The  Bench  ordered  the  defendant  to  take  down  the 
bnilding  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  to  pay  full  costa. 


KstcIIaitta. 


SYPHON  TRAPS. 


Sib, — Tour  correspondent,  "Arthur  Loader,”  is  quite 
correct  when  he  says  that  syphon  traps  frequently  do  not 
act  as  traps,  I have  long  been  convinced  of  this,  and  for 
years  have  discarded  them  altogether.  Even  where  the 
dip  is  sufficient  they  have  so  many  disadvantages,  that  a 
•drain  is  better  without  them  than  with  them.  They  choke 
with  dirt,  are  dillicult  to  get  at,  check  the  current,  and 
are  in  every  way  unsatisfactory.  The  gully- trap  is  the 
best  for  all  purposes,  but  there  are  so  many  of  these  that 
are  not  what  they  profess  to  be  that  some  four  or  five 
years  ago  I designed  one  for  our  own  use,  which  has  giveu 
us  every  satisfautiou, 


F.  Siiiin.. 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS  IN  LONDON. 

T.ablets  have  been  set  up,  by  the  care  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  daring  the  past  month,  on 
honsos  formerly  lived  in  by  the  following  dis- 
tingnished  men  : — 

Samuel  Johnson — 17,  Gongh-sqaare,  Fleet- 
atreet. 

Edmund  Barke,  37,  Gerrard-street,  Soho. 

George  Canning — 37,  Conduit-streot. 

Michael  Faraday — 2,  Blandford-street,  Port- 
man-square. 

David  Garrick — 5,  Adelphi-terraoe. 

Horatio  Nelson — 1-17,  New  Bond-street. 

Mrs.  Siddons— 27,  Upper  Baker-street. 

The  following  is  a list  of  tablets  previously 
erected : — 

John  Dryden— 43,  Gerrard-street,  Soho. 

John  Flasman — 7,  Baokingbani-street,  Fitz- 
roy-squave. 

George  Handel — 25,  Brook-street. 

Benjamin  Franklin— 7,  Craven-street. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds— 47,  Leicester-sqaare. 

Lord  Byron- 16,  Hollea-street,  Cavendish, 
square. 

Napoleon  111. — 3a,  King-streeb,  St.  James’s. 


Tile  Civil  Engineers’  Conversazione,  on 
Thursday,  tho  latof  June,  is  to  tako  place  in  the 
Sooth  Kensington  Museum  itself,  instead  of,  as 
at  first  intended,  in  the  galleries  devoted  to  the 
scientific  apparatus  exhibition. 


Discovery  of  Wall-Paintings  at  Bannton 
Ciiurch. — During  the  restoration  of  the  little 
churoh  at  Baunton,  which  is  now  being  carried 
out  at  tho  cost  of  Mr.  T.  W.  C.  Master,  of  Ciren- 
cester, a number  of  wall  paintings  have  been 
uncovered  by  the  careful  removal  of  the  coating 
of  whitewash,  and  the  utmost  pains  are  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  those  employed  to  preserve 
every  bit  of  colour  wherever  found.  Among  the 
pictures  disclosed  to  view  is  a large  and  inte- 
resting painting,  in  a panel  on  tho  north  wall,  of 
St.  Christopher,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated.  The  child  and  the  ball  are  obliterated, 
but  the  gilt  cross  remains,  with  the  gilding  upon 
it,  in  very  good  preservation.  The  river  is  full  of 
fish,  and  a figure  on  the  opposite  bank  is  engaged 
in  fishing,  apparently  with  satisfactory  results, 
seeing  he  has  got  two  on  hia  lines,  and  a good 
basket  beside  him.  The  baok-gronnd  on  the 
left  is  a hilly  landscape,  with  groves  of  palm. 
The  outline  of  the  hills  is  well  defined,  and  many 
towers,  pinnacles,  and  steeples  rise  above  the 
hill  tops.  On  the  right  is  some  eoclesiastical 
building,  and  many  boats  are  seen  on  the  river. 
There  is  an  inscription  on  the  upper  margin  of 
the  panel  in  black  letter,  with  red  capitals.  Over 
the  chancel  arch,  which  is  small,  semi-circular, 
and  almost  destitute  of  ornament  or  mouldings, 
is  the  fignre  of  the  Saviour  led  to  execution  by 
two  Roman  soldiers.  The  Saviour  carries  the 
cross,  and  a rope  is  round  His  waist,  with  one 
soldier  in  front  and  one  behind  urging  Him 
forward.  The  nimbns  is  clearly  seen,  aud  the 
roadway  plainly  marked,  with  lines  undulating. 
Over  the  right-hand  it  is  so  much  destroyed, 
that  at  present  nothing  can  be  seen  to  make  out 
its  intent. 

Canterbury  Cathedral. — At  a meeting  held 
at  Lambeth  Palace  on  the  5th  inst.,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Dean  referred  to  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
by  his  predecessors  to  keep  the  cathedral  in  a 
proper  state  of  repair,  and  called  upon  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  to  state  the  result  of  his  explorations,  and 
his  saggestions  for  the  restoration.  Sir  G.  Soott 
at  some  length  entered  into  the  result  of 
his  examination,  and  stated  his  proposal  was 
to  bring  matters  back  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  state  they  were  in  at  the  time  of  Prior  de 
Esbria  in  1304,  and  to  remove  the  Renaissance 
stalls,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  sham  archi- 
tecture, but  to  expose  the  beautiful  work  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  they  now  concealed. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  moved, — "That  this  meeting, 
having  beard  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  explanations 
and  plans  for  the  refitting  of  the  choir  of  Canter, 
bury  Cathedral,  undertakes  to  co-operate  with 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds.”  Mr.  Butler-Johnsbone,  M.P.,  seconded 
the  motion,  and  suggested  that  it  wunld  be  un- 
dignified to  commence  the  restoration  until  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  16,0001.  required  had 
been  obtained.  The  Dean  stated  that  the 
amount  promised  towards  the  restoration  is 
3,0001. 

Obituary. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr. 
James  May,  C.B.,  a native  of  Claonaharry,  near 
Inverness.  After  being  trained  with  the  Messrs. 
Gibb,  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  May  was  connected  with 
the  Aberdeen  Railway,  and  also  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  He  was  engaged  for  twenty  years 
at  the  Alderney  Harbour  works,  and  subsequently 
two  years  at  the  Alexandra  Harbour  extensioD. 
The  deceased  sailed  twelve  months  ago  for 
Madras,  having  received  an  appointment  from 
the  Indian  Government  to  superintend  the  im- 
portant harbour  works  intended  to  be  carried  out 
on  that  exposed  and  hazardous  coast.  He  had 
only  entered  upon  bis  new  duty,  and  was  engaged 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations,  when  ho 
was  attacked  by  fever,  and  was  carried  off  at 

the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-seven. 

Mr.  William  Batcher,  a well-known  land  sur- 
veyor and  auctioneer,  died  at  Norwich  on  the 

19th  inst.,  in  his  82nd  year. The  death  is 

announced  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Burleigh,  O.E., 
the  architect  to  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  olb. 
The  deceased  gentleman,  who,  at  the  time  of 
bis  death  was  in  his  fifty.sixth  year,  bad  only 
been  in  the  servioe  of  the  company  about  three 
years,  having  succeeded  Mr.  Prosser. 

Ventilation. — We  have  received  a long  com. 
munioation  from  Mr.  Tobin  j but  as  it  replies  to 
statements  not  made  in  our  pages,  and  does  not 
reply  to  those  that  have  been  made  there,  we 
cannot  afford  space  for  it. 


Compensation  to  Workmen  for  Accidents. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Trades  Counoil,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  a petition  to 
Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Compensation  to 
Workmen’s  Bill  was  unanimously  adopted,  on  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Skelton : — " That  numerous 
accidents  annually  occur,  causing  death  or  injury 
to  the  person,  through  defective  machinery,  with 
other  appliances  nsed  in  trade,  or  through  some 
default  of  persons  in  the  same  employment  other 
than  the  person  or  persons  injured,  and  without 
any  default  or  neglect  on  their  own  part.  That 
the  person  or  persons  so  injured  through  no 
neglect  or  default  of  their  own  have,  by  the 
existing  interpretation  of  the  law,  been  unable  to 
recover  damages  for  the  injuries  received,  or  their 
family  compensated  in  case  of  death.  We  there- 
fore pray  your  honourable  House  to  pass  this 
session  the  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the 
liability  of  employers  for  injuries  negligently 
caused  by  persona  in  their  employment  now 
before  your  honourable  House.” 

The  Iron  Trade  and  the  Foreign  Office. — 

It  was  recently  annonnoed  that  in  order  to  meet 
the  arguments  of  those  foreign  iron  producers 
who  are  agitating  for  protective  duties  upon  tho 
English  iron  as  a necessity  of  their  trade,  the 
British  Government  had  directed  inquiries  to  be 
made  os  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  English 
iron  trade  in  its  various  manufacturing  centres. 
The  Foreign  Office  inquiries  have  been  addressed 
to  the  various  iron-making  firms  in  South  Staf- 
fordshire, but  out  of  104  manufacturers  of 
wrought-iron  in  this  district  only  39  firms  have 
been  at  the  trouble  to  reply.  Unless  the  makers 
of  wrought-iron  respond  more  readily,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  part  of  the  information  asked  for 
cannot  be  furnished  in  time  for  Government 
purposes.  As  the  inquiry  is  undertaken  solely 
in  the  interests  of  English  iron  manufacturers,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  ■will  see  the  desirability  of 
sending  in  their  replies  without  further  delay. 

" Garra-way's.”— The  Exchange  Tavern  and 
Dining-rooms,  No.  2,  Cbange-alley,  Cornhill,  so 
well  known  for  two  hundred  years  as  " Garraway’s 
Coffee  House,”  and  until  a few  years  ago  a noted 
place  for  the  sale  of  bouses,  land,  &o.,  was  offered 
for  sale  by  public  auction,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  by  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  & Bons- 
field.  The  property  comprised  tho  freehold  pre- 
mises  in  which  the  business  of  the  tavern  is 
carried  on,  containing  an  area  of  about  1,042 
anperficial  feet.  The  fixtures,  trade  fittings,  and 
utensils  of  trade  to  be  taken  by  the  purchaser  at 
a valuation,  Tho  auctioneer  estimated  the 
annual  value  of  the  property  in  the  event  of  the 
trade  fittings,  &o.,  being  taken  out,  and  500k 
expended  on  improving  the  property  and  adapting 
it  to  a public  company,  at  1,500k  per  annum. 
The  biddings  wont  up  to  23,500k.  on  which  the 
property  was  bought  in  at  25,000k 

Lighting  Keform  at  Winchester.- Atthe 
last  meeting  of  the  Winchester  Town  Council, 
the  Mayor  moved  " that  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  be  authorised  to  accept  the  offer  of 
Messrs.  Bayley  & Co.,  of  Poole,  to  light  the 
street-lamps  at  a cost  of  3k  5a.  per  lamp.  Mr. 
Warren  urged  that  tho  contract  should  provide 
for  lighting  the  lamps  every  night,  the  offer 
being  that  the  lamps  should  be  burnt  ten  hours 
per  night,  except  four  nights  at  the  full  moon, 
by  reducing  the  time  to  nine  hoars  aud  a half. 
The  Council  would  have  saved  210k  last  year  at 
the  rate  now  proposed.  After  remarks  from 
Alderman  Border,  who  thought  tho  Town  hall 
and  other  public  buildings  should  be  lighted 
upon  the  new  principle,  the  motion  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  Directors  of  tlie  Loudou,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway  Company  have 
accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Joseph  Firbank,  of 
Newport,  Monmouthshire,  for  the  new  Hne  from 
Preston  to  Cliftonville.  This  line  will  form  a 
direct  cut  for  the  express  trains  from  London 
to  Worthing,  Shoreham,  and  Portsmouth,  without 
goin^y  into°the  Brighton  Terminus.  The  works, 
which  comprise  a tunnel  600  yards  long,  and  an 
extensive  cutting  through  the  chalk,  &o.,  are  to 
be  pushed  on  with  immediately,  and  finished  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Lawless  House-building  at  NorthShields. 
The  Shields  Gazette  has  a leading  article  m 
reference  to  the  proceedings  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Borough  of  Tynemouth  Corporation. 
According  to  Councillor  Baker,  ‘‘^o^es  are 


sometimes  half  and  sometimes  wholly  built 
before  official  sanction  is  given  for  the  work ; 
and  yet  it  would  seem  that  in  not  a single  instance 
has  the  wrongdoer  been  punished. 
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For  new  AlmsEouses,  Worcester.  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
architect,  Qaant'ties  by  Messrs.  Selby  & Eogers  : — 

Six  Blocks.  Five  Blocks. 

Ireasure  & Son  £5,095  £].,293 

iMion&S'jn 3,890  3 29) 

Kccdriok  3,827  ...  3 227 

Collins  & Cullis  3.75')  3,‘l25 

D’son 3,0)0  2.980 

Amended  and  reduced  tender  for  the  five  blocks 
DiXon  (accepted) £2,863  0 0 

For  house,  shop,  and  workshops,  Itose  Mount,  Oxton 
for  Mr.  W.  Male.  Mr.  C.  W.  Harrey,  architect.  Qnan' 
titles  by  Messrs.  Selby  & Rogers 
Forde 


Bleakley .. 
Cubbins  .. 

Porall 

Hughce  .. 


..£1,98) 
..  1,911 
,.  1,80 
1,786 
1,583 


An  lodustrial  Dwellings  Company  for 
Derby. — A meeting  of  gentlemen  favoarable  to 
the  formation  of  an  association  having  for  its 
object  the  erection  of  improved  dwellings  for  the 
artisan  and  labonring  classes  was  held  in  the 
Grand  Jnry.room,  Town-hall,  Derby,  on  the  8th 
inst.^  Resolutions  were  unanimonsly  passed  ap. 
proving  of  the  formation  of  an  association  to  be 
called  the  Midland  Indnstrial  Dwellings  and 
Sanitary  Association,  Liaiilod,  with  a capital  of 
100,000?.,  in  shares  of  51.  each,  and  also  request- 
ing certain  gentlemen  to  act  as  directors  and 
vice-presidents. 

The  Mersey  Dock  Board.— It  has  been 
settled  by  arbitration  that  the  sum  of  310,000?. 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  Liverpool  Corporation  by  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  llarbonr  Board  for  a piece  of 
land  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Board  from 
the  Corporation.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  21.  17b.  7d. 
per  yard.  The  Liverpool  Post  states  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Duke’s  Warehouse  and  the 
George  8 Pierhead,  the  Doobs  and  Harbonr 
Board  are  now  the  proprietors  of  all  the  land  on 
the  Liverpool  side  of  the  river  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  the  other. 

New  Baildings  at  Eew  Gardens.  — We 
learn  that  under  the  snperintendence  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works  some  new  buildings  and 
extensions  are  about  to  be  made  at  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew,  for  the  reception  of 
specimens  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  that  for  this 
pnrpose  the  west  wing  of  the  Herbarium,  ad- 
joiuiog  the  entrance  to  the  gardens,  is  about  to 
be^  demolished.  Preparatory  to  the  old  building 
being  renaoved  and  the  works  commenced  the 
materials  were  publicly  sold  last  week  by  Messrs. 

Dawson  & Co.,  of  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 

Ely  Cathedral. — At  a meeting  of  the  sub- 
committee, held  at  Cambridge  on  the  5bh  inst., 
the  plans  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  for  restoring  the 
exterior  of  the  octagon  and  lantern,  at  a cost 
of  about  3,0001.,  were  approved  for  submission 
to  the  general  committee  on  the  7th  proximo. 

It  was  stated  that  about  500i.  are  still  required 
to  enable  the  whole  of  this  work  to  be  com. 
pleted. 

The  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,— I For  alterations  at  73,  Marine-parade,  Bnehton, 
iuB  general  committee  appointed  to  make  I Mr.  A.  E.  Farr,  architect!— 


For  tie  erection  of  a residence  and  offices  at  Eedlande, 
Reading,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Andrews,  J,P,  Mr.  W.  Kavenfl- 
crofc,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Cooper  — 
£5,63)  * “ 


For  stables,  &o.,  at  Letts’  Wharf,  Lambeth,  for  tho 
Oommissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London.  Mr. 
W .Haywood,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  Cubilt 
, Aichols : — 

Mowlem  & Co £16,609  0 0 

Downs  16,020  0 0 

Gammon  15.7o6  0 0 

Maraland  16;570  0 0 

Linaell  15,650  o 0 

W’aldram  & Co 16,310  0 0 

W'ilson,  Brothers  14,970  0 0 

Chappell  14,939  0 0 

Stevenson , 14, 3, >2  0 0 

Little 14,'3-19  0 0 

Bracher&Son 14,000  0 0 

Ferry  & Co.  (accepteO)  13,370  0 0 

For  alterationa  to  the  Three  Colts  pnblic-honee,  Cam- 
bridge-road,  Uile-end,  for  Mr.  Harwood.  Mr.  W.  Man- 
day,  architect  1 — 

Forrest  £924  0 0 

Wood 893  0 0 

Judd  & Huwkinga  760  0 0 

Sanndcra  760  0 0 

Hearle&Son  623  0 0 

Stamp  & Bowtle 593  0 0 


Timewell* 

Silver  & Son  

George  Bros,  (too  late)’" 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill 

Batiley  

Woodbridge  

Searlo 

Nye 

Staines  & Son  

Jarrett 

Deacon  

Eider  & Son  (acoepted).., 
Croxfurd  & Co.., 


4,870  0 0 
4,640  0 0 
4,415  0 0 
4,400  0 0 
4,370  0 0 
4,306  19  0 
4,299  0 0 
4,244  0 0 
4,100  0 0 
4,095  0 0 
3,787  0 0 
3,671 


for 


M'e  arc  asked  to  say  tliat  M'n  TimewelVs  estimate,  bnt 
a mistake  in  the  figares,  would  have  been  4,530?. 

For  house  to  be  built  at  Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr  W. 

Barnard.  Mr. H.T.  Gordon,  architect- 

Browne  A^binaon £3,303  q 0 

Manley  & Rogers 3,100  0 0 

3,004  0 0 

\\  iliiama  & Sou 3,030  0 0 

^"7  3,073  0 0 

bhapley  2,875  0 0 

Crabb  


0 0 


For  schools,  Bredon,  Worcestershire,  for  Mr.  Cbas.  8, 
supplied'  ^ Jones,  architects.  Qaantitiea 

0 0 

Colima  & Culiia 470  0 0 

! 465  0 0 

Miliiama  & Buckle 430  10  0 

'1  Hiker  & v>  iJaes* 430  0 0 

• Accepted  after  slight  alteration  in  construction. 

For  alterations  aud  additions  to  schools,  Pheasant-street 
Worcester,  for  the  St.  Martin's  Schools  Committee! 
Me^asrs.  Teates  & Jones,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 


For  pulling  down  three  honsea  and  building  two  on  tho 
site,  for  Mr.  Tyler.  Mr.  J.  Harris,  architect : — 

Killby .£1,459  0 0 

Wood  1,344  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkings 1,313  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stabling  and  conversion  of  house 
into  a warehouse,  at  Brentford,  for  Messrs.  Carter,  Pater- 
sou,  & Co.  Mr.  Wm.  Eve,  architect  : — 

Barnes  .£1,13)  0 0 

Brunsden 935  0 0 

fheffield 854  0 0 

Eye 823  0 0 

Sweet  (accepted) 782  0 0 


for 


arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  Liverpool,  have  issued  a circular  asking 
for  pictures  for  the  loan  exhibition  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  held  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
bnilding.  It  is  proposed  that  the  exhibition 
shall  open  during  the  month  of  September,  and 
remain  open  to  the  public  for  about  two  months. 

The  Restoration  of  Steetley  Chaijel.— 
Mr.  Rearson,  A.K.A.,  has  undertaken  to  prepare 
the  plans  for  the  restoration  of  this  valuable  and 
pioburosqne  relio,  which  is  to  be  utilised  as  a 
church.  We  mentioned  the  proposal  some  months 
since,  and  a vigorous  protest  against  it  was  made 
by  a correspondent. 

Wiltakire  Arcksaological  and  Natural 
History  Society. — At  a committee  meeting  of 
this  Society  held  at  the  Museum  in  Devizes,  a few 
days  since,  it  was  definitely  fixed  to  hold  the  annual 
meeting  for  this  year  at  Salisbury,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month  of  August,  under  the  leader, 
ship  of  the  new  president  of  the  Society,  Sir 
John  Lubbock. 

Worcester  Market  Cross.  — It  has  been 
suggested  that  Worcester  Market  Cross  should 
be  restored  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Lord 
Lyttelton. 


TENDERS 

^ JetBched  house  and  etabliug  on 
Manor  Park  Eitftte,  Catorliam  Tulley.  Sarrey.  Mr 

Rif-niir8  j~\ - *.  ... 


Blott  £4,850 

.Newman  & Mann  4,775 

Laugmead  & Way 4.705 

« illson.  Brothers 4 699 

Bangs  A Co .1.609 

Fatmao  A Eothei’ingham...  4,035 

4,480 

Jarrett  (accepted)  3’935 


For  ta^ng  down  and  rebmldiug  echools,  Wood-street 
Chapel,  Wahhamitow  Mr.  J.  H.  Swan,  architcot 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Macfec ; — 

Wells  £3,37.)  0 0 

Keed 3,330  0 0 

Turner 3,260  0 0 

FuUer  2,143  0 0 

Tubby 2.050  0 0 

Morter 1,937  0 0 

Tarrant  1,943  0 0 

Deards  (accepted)  


Anscombo £765 

Garrett  Brothers 745  . „ 

Howard  (accepted)  725  10  0 

For  (he  restoration  of  parish  church,  Eiver,  near  Dover. 
Mr.  B.  J.  Reeve,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Bourne  £734  0 0 

Moody 714  i-i  0 

Butler 039  0 0 

Matthews  (too  late) 655  0 0 

Brooks  A Slade 650  0 0 

Prebble 839  0 0 

Webster 68)  0 0 

R.  A D.  Baker 580  0 0 

Richardson  A Son  643  0 0 

Humphrey 533  0 0 

Holdom  (accepted) 615  0 0 

Dowlc 484  6 0 

For  villa  residence  and  front  boundary  wall  in  Leonard- 
road,  Folkestono,  Mr.  B.  J.  Reeve,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  ; — 

Brooks  A Slade £1,057  0 0 

Webst  r i,050  0 0 

Prebble  i,014  0 0 

K.  A D.  Baker  998  0 0 

Holdom  977  0 0 

Dunk  (accepted)  963  0 0 

For  stable,  -coach-house,  hen-bouse,  walls,  and  entrance- 
gates  to  East  Ciuie  ijoage,  r ojkestone.  Mr.  B.  J.  Reeve 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  ' 

Dunk  £227  0 

Holdom  (accepted) 209  0 


Kenderick 13 

Beard  334 

Bouruo  nriQ 

D.iou  (accepted) 


0 0 
0 0 


For  cricket  pavilion,  Boughton,  Worcester,  for  tho 
M orcestcr  County  Cricket  Club,  Messrs.  Yeates  A Jones 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

0 0 

Kenderick 440  10  0 

420  0 0 

Dixon  (accepted)  360  0 0 

Accepted  for  warehouse,  for  Mr.  E.  Awmack.  Broad- 
street,  Reading.  Messrs.  W.  A J.  T.  Brown  aud  F.  W. 
Albury,  arcbitHcfs 

BricJclai/er,  Slater,  2Tason,  d-c. 
!£382  7 7 


Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

Sheppard  391 

Flumler,  Fainter,  and  Glazier. 


7 0 


Accepted  for  additions  to  corn  stores,  E--adino  for 
w.  ji  J.  T.  Sro™ 

and  F.  W.  Albnry,  architects  : — 

Turney  0 0 

Accepted  for  new  branch  bank,  Reading,  for  the 
l/ondon  and  County  Banking  Company.  Messrs.  W.  A J 
T.  Brown  and  F.  W.  Albury,  architects  •— 

Wheeler  Bros £1,685  0 0 

Accepted  for  first  portion  of  work  for  new  premises 
T?-’’  Tiong,  Loudon-street,  Reading.  Messrs. 

^ . A J.  T.  Brown  and  F.  W.  Albury,  architects 
Bricklayer,  Mason,  Carpenter,  Ac 

TOewuod £1,689  0 0 

Smiths  andFuunders. 

Hart  A Son  153  13  q 

Flamber,  Painter,  and  Glazier. 


285  0 0 


For  drainage  works,  Trowbridge,  Witts : — 

Cowdry  A Sons £1,-115  18  0 

Greenwood  A Dovenor  1,395  0 0 

Haines 1,350  0 0 

Botterill  A Co 1,323  0 0 

Brook  A Bruce 1,213  0 0 

Eugb-j;d  1,151  0 0 

Sibsey 1,070  0 0 

For  two  warehouses  in  Rutland-strejt,  Leicester.  Mr 
A.  Hardy,  ^architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  (3-.  Jackson  : 


Lindley 

Loveday  

Bland  A Son  

Billington  

Barnett  

liellett 

Baas  A Hodgkins 

Stirk 

HaU 

Gilbert  A Pipe  (accepted) 


..£G,48G  0 0 
6,450  0 0 
0,239  10  0 
6,045  ■ ■ 

0,006 


6,94c 


6,875 
5,870 
6,655  0 
5,819  0 


0 0 


Bead 


1,766  0 0 


For  (R.C.)  church,  preabvterv.  snd  sebooh.  Market 
Harborough.  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Linsdell  A OiCard  i— 

Parnell  A Son  £5,701  0 0 

Bayes  Bros.  A Allen  5,497  0 0 

StampABowtlo  5,358  0 0 

Jennings 6,343  0 0 

S.  A W.  Pettinson  6,000  0 0 

Halliday  A Cave  (aocepted) 4,900  0 0 

Margetts 4,658  0 0 

Conquest 4,651  fl  0 

Bassett 4,433  0 0 


Accepted  for  new  drying  building,  Reading,  for  Messrs. 
Sutton  A Sons.  Messrs.  W.  A J.  T.  Brown  and  F W 
Albury.  architects  : — 

Higgs  £597  0 0 

_ .r  rebuilding  Nos.  35,  88,  37,  and  38,  Great  Marl- 
borough-street,  W.,  for  Messrs.  Mctzler  A Co.  Messrs, 
Lee  Bros.  A Pain,  architects.  Quautities  supplied  — 

Trollope  A Sons £22,840  0 0 

Simpson  A Sons 22.830  0 0 

Jackson  A Shaw 21,355  0 0 

Brass 21,253  0 0 

Bywaters  (accepted) 20,996  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Emmanuel  (iron)  Church,  Wimblo- 
doD,  exclusive  of  foundations  and  warming.  Mr  T 8 
Archer,  architect : — 

Kent £3,000  0 0 

Townsend  (accepted) 1,890  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  plant  houses  at  Kelsey  Manor, 
Bcckenhsm.  Mr.  T,  6.  Archer,  architect: — 

Messenger  (accepted) £630  0 0 


For  alterations  aud  additions  to  Baymead,  Hendon 
Park,  Hendon.  Mr.  T.  S,  Archer,  architect .- — 

Meadows  (accepted)  .£343  0 0 

For  tho  erection  of  a house  for  Mr.  F.  W.  W.  Topham, 
Hampstead.  Mr.  T.  K.  Green,  architect : — 

House.  Couaorvatory. 

Longmire  A Burge £2, -ISO  0 0 

Nowmaa  A Maim  2,334  0 0 £90  0 0 

Baker 2,329  0 0 86  0 0 

Bfowne  A Robinson  2,23)  0 0 6-5  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  2,275  0 0 83  0 0 

Shepherd 2,195  0 0 57  0 0 

Mauley  A Rogers  2,190  0 0 77  0 0 

Benstead  A Sons  2,185  0 0 69  0 


For  the  erecliou  of  a warehouse.  Old-street,  E.C. 
E.  J.  Worley,  architect 

Falknei  £1,197  0 0 

Catlan  (too  late)  1,050  0 0 

Budkin  , ],020  q 0 

997  0 0 

VV.  A F.  Croaker  927  0 0 

Beeton  (withdrawn)  675  0 0 


Mr. 


524 


the  builder. 


[May  27,  1876. 


For  the  erection  of  stabling,  Hall-street;  City-road. 

^',000  0 0 

For  engines,  boilers,  pniups,  tanks,  &c.,  at  Aylesbury 
Sewage  Works,  for  the  Natire  Guano  Company.  Con- 
tractlfo.  3.  Messrs.  T.  4 C.  Hawksley,  engineers 
Wnrr  & Lewis  accepted. 

For  fiveTilla  residences  at  StockwellEnd,  Tettenhall,  for 
Mr  O H.  Perry.  Mr.  J.  B.  Veall,  architect 

’ Loratt  (reduced  estimate,  accepted)  £6,650  0 0 

For  restoration  of  parish  church,  Nolton,  Pembroke- 

ahire.  Mr.  E.  U.  Lingen  Barker,  architect 

Pv^nq  8 O 

Ir- S 

Moydt  Robert. 3MI7  0 


Jones  4 Jenkins  .. 


For  billiard-room,  stock-rooms,  and  other  works  at  the 
Angel  Hotel,  Salisbury,  for  Messrs.  George  Gale  & Co., 
Mr  F Bath,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect : 

’ tlorriq  £950  0 0 

Tryborn';:::;;;:.:;;: miw  » 

Young ® ® 

Harris  4 Dolman  (accepted)  891  13  6 

For  new  tarern  in  Merton-road,  Tooting,  Surrey,  for 
Meesrs.  Thorne.  Mr.  Lynes,  architect 

House.  Stable. 

£2,510  0 0 £i‘’8  0 0 

2.249  0 0 330  0 0 

2,230  0 0 336  0 0 

2,170  0 0 375  0 0 

..  2,063  0 0 347  0 0 

1,977  0 0 356  0 0 


Bath  Stone  of  test  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merohanta. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots  j 

also  oostof  transit  to  anypart  of  the  Kingdom, on 

application  to  _ , - 

Bath  Stone  OfBoe,  Corsham,  Wilts. 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
ttsnal  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cc«t. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  foi 
Conorete  at  less  than  half  its  price.— 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  [Adtt.J 


Richsrda 

Ellis  ., 

Tilly.. 

Parsons  

Lathey  Bros.., 
Kirk .' 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  Yew  Cross  Cottage, 
OatUnds  Park,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  G.  T.  WoodrooUc.  Mr. 
J.  Jeffkins,  architect 

Brown  4 Sons  £1,165  0 0 

Lee  asO  0 ° 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODABT  * 0 0. 

Offices 

No.  90.  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Adtt.I 
The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Adyt.] 


QKAINING.— ESTIMATE  WANTED, 


ore-cresceat,  Vic 


— Apply  to  3.  BAR- 


TiUESLEM  LOCAL  BOAKD.  — NEW 

f>  MARKET  UALU  SHOPS,  and  OFFICES. -The  Barslem 
u:d\  Board  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  foUowiog 

""ci^lCrRACT  No.  1 The  Brectloo  of  a Covered  Vegetable  Market, 

*'■  Shops.  OfBcee.  and  other  Workq. 

..-v-,-—.  n ftf  en  Iron  Roof,  with 


Workq. 

r-nvYRAnr  No  9. — The  Constractlou  of  a..  .....  — . . 

Wrought-irou  Arched  rrincipaU,  Purlins,  ic,  and  Caet-iron 


Columns. 


intract  can  be  In- 


Sealed  Tenders,  addressed  to  tha  Chslrraan  of  the  Markets  Com^^ 

^UNEoext.  Ths  Board  da  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest 
or  any  Tender.— By  ordy.  ^ mcnijiDg,  Surveyor  to  the  Board. 
Sorveyor's  Office.  Town-bsU.  Burslem,  May  12th,  1376. 


IV/IINSTER-IN-SHE 


SCHOOL 


Wlutland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Clynderwen.  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


SHEPPEY 

-RS  —The  Minster-in-Slienpey  School 
BoariT are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of 
Sets  of  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  at  Mr— - 
Persons  desirous  of  Tendering  may  In 
tloiis,  and  queiitHies  at  the  Office  oMj 
Tenders  I'  ' - ' 


r Village  s 


Sheemess. 

, ags.  speciflca- 

_ jard,  Tclnlty-ro^.  Sheer- 

•weVal  the  Office  of  the  Board,  on  or  before 

Trinity-road,  Sheeruess.  Mty  2t,  13ig. 


.0  bedell 


rro  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS.— 


at  Kettering- 
qiiautitles  obtained,  c 
JOHNSON,  Georgc->tr 
next.  theSUt  day  of  M 
accepted. 


d bills  of 

, the  Architect.  Mr.  R-  W. 
n and  after  WEDNESDAY 
or  auy  Tender  not  necessarily 


_To  BUILDERS.— Persons  willing 


For  additions  to  bouse,  Oatlands  Park,  Surrey,  for  Mr 
Edward  Weatherby.  Mr.  J.  JelTkins,  architect : 

Lee  0 0 

Brown  4 Sons 0 0 

For  reboildion  tbe  Surrey  Hall  Hotel,  Clewer,  nea 
■Windsor,  for  Mr.  Pcnnicott.  Mr.  "W.  Sim,  irchiteot. 
Qaanlities  by  Messrs.  Herring  & Shayler 

Browne  4KobiD3on £3,639 

Eeyell 2,533 

Hollis  3.291  0 0 

Carless 3,371  □ o 

Foeock 2,37i)  0 0 

Ebbs 2.175  0 0 

Deacon  2,113  0 0 

George 2,041  0 0 

For  new  yestry  at  Immanuel  Church,  Streatham. 
Messrs.  George  4 Peto,  architecti.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Stoner  & Sons  : — 

Bassett  £636  0 0 

Mason 629  0 0 

Deacon  (accepted)  679  0 0 

For  farm  buildings  and  cottage,  at  Sparks  Farm, 
Cuckfleld,  Snssei,  for  Mr.  \V.  Sergison.  Mr.  Holloway, 
architect 

Farm  Boildiogs.  Cottage. 

Anscomb  £590  0 0 £395  0 0 

Deacon  635  0 0 -123  0 0 

Norris 641  7 

Knight  630  0 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  ot 


I Lius 


' piOLLINGE'S  PATENT  HINGES, 
j '-^LETEB,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMFEOVED  OATS  FITTINGS  of  every  Deecrlptlon. 

1 36A,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


T7  ENT. 

tv  toTK: 


TENDER 

County  Prisons,  Maids 
proposed  works,  and  c 
the  County 
al  TEN  and 
ot  the  Clerk 
WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  21, 
Chapel."  The  Justices  do 
any  other  "" 


Kent 


the  ERECTION  of  ft  CHAPEL  at  t 

e the  plans  and  speolHcitio-  -.  — 
cflBsary  partlculare.  at  the  Office  of 
mh,  Miidstooe,  l^elweeii  thehoure 
■FIVK'"3eal^  Teoderaare  to  be  delivered  at  the  Office 

. ..  „ ...  Hioae.  Maidetone.  on  or  hetore 

endorsed  "Tender  for  Building 
themselves  to  accept  either  tha 
mrlly  will  be  required  for  the 


pro[.er  perform 
tlalJeti 


:e  of  tha  coi 


s.  May  25th.  1S76 


K.  RUoSELL.  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Kent. 


IS  Bid  Biidgo,  andai 


T^NT  —To  CONTRACTORS  and 

Iv  BUILDERS, -Persons  willing  to  TENDER  for  PULLING 
DOWN  a BRIDGE  known  « 
borough  and  i.eig' 
may  s-e  the  plaus 

of  Wn  and  Vive.  S-saled 
■ the  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 


355  0 0 


A RTISANS’"  INSTITUTE,  2!), ' CASTLE 

f\  street.  Upper  St.  Martln’e-lane,  ty  c. 

Toe  ANNUAL  MEuTINO  of  this  Institute  will  be  held  at  the 
M ANSION  HOUSE,  on  MONDAY,  the  20th  ’“’t- 

Sthe  Riitht  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  will  take  the  Chair  at 
TUREE  pm.  The  following  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  , . 

Friend,  of  Industrial  Education  Intend  belug  present  .-Tb^Eatl  o 
Tr.,.»h.re  Rarl  For'escue.  Sir  John  Luhliock.  hart.  M.F.  . Sir  Haiccurt 

M P-  ; k,.h.  H...  rtPrt  8— 

Morlev.  eeq.  M P. ; Thomas  Braesey,  escj,  M.P.  , William  McArtnur, 
MO  M r • M-tor.Oen.  Marriott,  C.S.I.  : Prof«eor  Leone  Levi  , Pro- 
Jamei  Biiiart  M.A.  (Cambridge) ; Professor  Kennedy,  (Unlv. 
HS7.onPratt.“^^^^^^  ■^HENKY  SOLLY.  Principal.  . 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

I COMPANY  (EsUblUhedl803). 

sJ  1 OLD  BROAD-STREET.  E C.  *i  ■ - ' 

‘ ' CapiUl.  1.600, OOOt,  W-idrtn. 


id  16  « 17,  PALL-MALL,  S.W. 
ud  invested.  700,0001, 

'b.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 


For  mahogany  Bttirgs,  painter’s  and  decorator’s  work, 
to  completion  of  York-road,  Battersea,  Branch  of  the 
West  London  Commercial  Bank.  Mr.  C.  Slimpson,  archi- 
tect : — 

Smith £397  14  0 

Lofif  4 Co 318  0 0 

Turtle  4 Appleton  (accepted) 292  0 0 


T ONUON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and 

I 1 LIFE  IN3CBANCK. 

Chairman,  HENRY  ASTB,  Esq. 

Chief  Office,  73  k 74,  King  WUllam-street.  KO. 


n Ilidden- 

'Tmibridg^:  a'ud  RB-BUILDINO  the  »me. 
.’ud  epeiiBcntioDofthe  propped  Works,  aud 
lulirs,  at  the  Office  of  tbe  County  Sim-evnr.  Weet 
Borough,  Maidstone,  between  the  lin 

Teudeisare  to  i^^Uyered^at^the^O^^^^ 

lired  for  the  proper  perform  »noe  of  the  Con- 

F.  RUSSELL,  Clerkof  the  Peace  for  Keut. 
MMdstone,  May  25th.  1!U6, 


D.ARTFOED  school  BO-ARD.  — To 

SbSioLs!  tl  3*3  .h.Ur.n,  o.  Ih.  - - 

Heath-Street.  D.rtfoi 
hill,  of  qaantitie.  c 
FlVEp.m,_^.tlhe  Office  01 


Plan,  "aud  .pecldcation  u — 
le.  ootolned,  between  the  hour,  ot  TE.N  a.m.  and 
le  Office  ot  the  Board  (No.  68,  High-elreet, Darlford). 
I at  tneumco  ofMr  W H.  POWELL,  Architect,  No.  13,  Micklen- 
1 at  tneumreoi  Mr.  - " , whom  .11  fuilh-r  lufotm.tion  may 
’oblami)  on  i^ndaf^r  MONDAY  the  SSlh  M.AY  Inst  Tenders 

The  Board  does 


loru  mu...  .rt.  -.33..-V.V..  the  undoTsiglied, 

o'clCKikOD  THURSDAY.  theStb  day  of  JUNE  next 
not  bind  Itself  to  accept  the  lowe»t  or_a_ny  ^nder. 


Darlford,  10th  May,  1876. 


J.  BICKEIT,  Clerk,  to  tbe  Board. 


fj^HE 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W,  O.  S.-W.  C,-F,  W.-L.-J.  D,-S.  B.-H.  U,-C.  G.  W.-W.  G. 

J.-Rey.  E.  H.- J.  S.  -J.  H.  B.  -S.  S.-U.  F,— O,  J.-H.  C.  8.— 
Mr.  E.— T,  B.— P.  * W.—  J.  H.— W.  R.  O.-C.  E.  F.-J.  L.  H.  S.— 
E.  P.-J.  T.-H.  H,  8.— M.  D.— R.  k 8.— J.  K -Mr.  V.— E.  L.  B.- 
T.  B.  D.-J.  L— F.  B.— L.  Bro.,— W.-J.  J.-W.  P.-G.  L.  W.-F.  C. 
(No).— R.  i M.  (next  week),— J.  T.  'compelled  uniformly  to  decliae).- 
T.  D.  (send  us  decision). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  book,  and  giving 
addressei. 

All  .talementi  of  facts,  Hat.  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addreM  of  the  sender,  not  neceMarily  lor 
publication. 

NiTTB.- Tbe  responalbiUty  of  ligned  article.,  aud  papers  read  at 
public  meeting.,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


BUILUEK"  in  AMEKIUA.— 

SUBSCRIPTION,  for  any  Time,  al  PUBLICATION  PRICE, 
be  ^e  with  B.  F.  STEVENS,  4,  TtaWgar-square,  Charing- 
TWlon  Tbe  Annual  Subscription.  Including  Pos^e,  Is 
8d  or»5-67  0old,  and  may  be  remitted  ffirect.  by  Bankers 

w ,..vNb*w  YorkAgeiiUof  B.  F.  STEVENS.  Meaera  TICK  * LYNCH, 
tfo.  Wi.  Fine-street,  New  York. 

TABLES  “Ind  ”‘sYaBLe'‘fITTING£;. 


The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  0£ice  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
weeli's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clOCk  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 


S" 


Include,  a 

*“'’^®^y‘p^'c^;^^tBON^TRK'^cbM'pANY',’oTd  St.  Paneraa- 

road,  London,  N.W. 


nUEENWICH  DISTEICT.-To  PAVING 

?sv.'8r8?idv'.!S 

WAYS  .1  8«k.b,-md  .83  UJP., 

the  ROADWAYS  with  Hard  Core  and  Kentish 

Greerwrch  “^twe^n 

^V5%Sd®FOUR  obloct  (on  SATURi)AYS  bejween  TEN  Ad  ONE). 
4 .oTiYrata  Tender  must  be  sent  in  for  the  Woiks  in  e^n  stteev, 

seated  up  and  eudoreed  with  the  name  of  the  sWeet  to  wh  i.  i re  e . 

- ••  Tenders  iiinBtbe»ent  in  to  the  Biuicd  a Office., 

WEDNESDAY,  the  lllh  JUNE 


T 0 
J J 


ready,  12wo.  hall  bound,  price  44.  ; limp  cloth,  3..  6d. 

OCKWOOD’S  "’builder’s  and  CON- 

1 TRACTORS  PRICE  BOOK  for  1876.  with  which  U incur 
led  Atchley'.  and  portion,  of  tha  lati  O.  R.  Burnell . Frier 
Books  Edited^  by  F.  T.  W,  MILLER,  Architect.  Ac.  with  ate.l 

BcKJks.  - Long  known  aud  relied  on,  the  whole  re 


FOUR  p.u; 
Tender' 


r agent 


Greenwich,  May  25th.  1876. 


xl.  aud  parties 
should  Ateud  at  the  »ld  Offices  at 
1 that  day.  The  Board  does  not  bind 

° J^^aPENVER.  Clerkof  the  Board. 


. STON  and  HANDSWOETH  COM- 

/\  BINF.D  SEWERS.— To  CON  I RACTOEIS.— The  Ms 


'W 


CHARGES  FOR 

ANTED"  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BITD.ATIONS  VACANT. 

Six  lines  (abontflfty  word.*)  or  under 4b.  6d. 

Each  addiliona  line  (about  ten  words)  ..........  Da.  6d. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Line,  (about  THIRTY  word.)  or  under  . . 2*.  M. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) W.  6d. 

Prepsymenl  Is  abwlutely  necewary. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BDILDF.R"  la  supplied  direef  from  the  Office,  tnre.Identi 
in  any  p«jt  of  the  United  Kmgdom  at  tha  rate  of  19a  per  annum 
Payable  in  AUcance. 

Halfpenny  stamp,  accepted  for  amounts  under  5a  Any  larger  lun 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Om®* 
King-rtraet,  Covent-gardui,  W.O.  to  DOUOLAB  FOUBDBINIER. 


-ith  T.»  8.1UI,.,  Copw  Pl.t. 
Urt.lMi  n<  Forelen  MeaBUrw  compared  with  the  English  hi 
aSd  F^xed  sX  of  Square.,  cW  and  Roots,  Are«.  D«Ima! 
Equivalent.,  Ac.  Bound  In  leather,  ’With  elulic  baud,  price  68. 

IRON^and  STEEL  : a Work  for  tlie  Forge, 

L Fonmlry.  Factory,  and  Officu  Containing  Keiuly  Useful,  and 
^U8tworth7inlormallon  for  lronm«tam  and 
Maiiagera  of  Bar,  Rail.  Plate,  and  Sheet  R'dLi^  Mills . Iron  and 
Metal  Founders;  Iron  Ship  BntMers' 

S!d“p^f:.“in°rDla7hSm  "^y 

••  The  Slide  Rule,"  Ac.  Eishth  Edition,  revised  throughout,  aud  cou- 
Lonilou'T  L^O^BY  LOCKWOODS  C0.7.  Stationers'  Hivll-conrt.  E-C- 


ir  tberealwulaof  BRICK- 

; 1,267  feet  run  or  there- 

rei  oBworrsfeet  diameter;  4 777 
S Inches  by  3 feet  S-loches  Egg-shaped  ^Brick 

or  thereabout,  of  2-feet  8-iuchei '■ 

119  feel  run  or  thereabouta  of  treoie  row 
eet  diameter;  together  with  MauholM, 


4-(eet  Egg- 


rCONTRACTS— contimfed/rom  p.  ii. 

rro  STEAM  JOINERY  PROPRIETORS. 

I WANTED  ESTIMATES  for  6r4t-cla«  JOIN  ERS'  WORK.— 
■^reM.  in  tbe  arst  instance,  to  No.  -450.  Office  ot  "The  Builder, 

0 BUILDERS.— TENDERS  are  required 

for  tbe  EESTOR-ATION  of  the  PARISH  CHURCH  of  Birt's 
Norton  near  Tewkesbury,  Worcsitarshire.  The  pl^,  specific- 
tion  and  condition,  of  contract  can  be  eeen  at  the  R^ory,  Bm  s 
Norton  from  MAY  19th  to  JUNE  1st  inclusive,  and  Tender,  tabe 
wntby'poetto  the  undersigned  on  the  let  of  JUNE,  ’j*'® 

will  reply  to  any  Inquiries  addreswd  to  them.  No  pledge  is  given 
to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  TeiiAar 


"Coutract  No.  1.  comprialng  5,040  feel 
BARREL  SEWER.  4 feet  6 Inches  diai 
about,  of  Brick-'  ’ 

Ihereabouta  of  2-f< 

Sewer  ; 8,660  feet 
shap^ 

irflowfc  Bell- 

riA";  'cLtorug'"Reraining  Wall..  Frovielonal  Oatfall,  PiuslocKS. 
Flushing  Ga^  Makiug-ifp  Roads.  Curbing  and  UhauDelliug,  and 
•“'h.  rtS;  b.  ,-,n  .1  lb.  Om*.  .1  Mr. 

■.vTiUi  M ’hitmrRE  the  Eiikineer,  No.  20.  Ablngdon-streel,  West- 
mlnsler  London,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Board. 

Tender  may  »«  obtained  upon  application  and  PWm'ot  ^ ® 

wbU. .id ...  -m r*™  lE ' .d 

StoS  ,'“3  £“;d’'.“i;’.b. .... 

caled  and  endorsed  " Combiiied  Sewerage  ’’  TWELVE  o'clock 

: Z’lr.i'J’irJJ".  B..d  d. 

lot  bind  themselve.  to  accept  the 


Wotdtley-pls 


JOSEPH  ANSELL,  Clerk  tc 
e Witton-road.  Six  Ways,  Aalon  Manor 
e.  May  21th.  1876. 


WOOD  PAVING.— ToLOOAL  BOARDS, 

V^MF,3,  COBPOBATIOSS,  ..d  OTIIJIIS -»r  P.,. 

lowoop 

K;jr.-.trii.«b,7b,’'sr8.?LJS“^  ™ « b,.i» 

application. 


voL.  ixxiv.  No.  irs.*. 


SiTOROir,  JusE  3,  1376. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Dresden  New  Eicbange.— Herr  Albin  Ziimpe  aud  Herr  Guido  Ehrig,  Architects  638 

The  City  Liberal  Club,  Walbrook. — Mr.  Grayson,  Architect 539 


jtmeric.111  iLUriors 

Buibeide 

nie  EDdowu]«nt  ol  Soieuce  Hese;irch  and  Art  Keaeaich 

Strong  and  Weak  Foiuls  ol  the  Exhibition  o<  Scieutlfls  Appa- 

latiu  at  South  KeuBiiigUin  

Concrete  aa  a Buildiug  Material : llo;al  Institute  of  British 

Archltecta  

Edinburgh  

From  the  CeLteniiiiil  

■’  Painting  " the  Lamp  poets  

The  SclentiSic  Congress  at  South  Kensington 

Notes  Irom  MancUeaier 

The  Viaduct  Terminus  Hotel,  HuIOom  : Visit  of  the  Architec- 
tural Aseoclatiou  

Richmond  New  Waterworks 

Tewkesburj  Abbey  Eestomtlou  

Glasgow  New  Post-office 

Saltire.. 

Soluble  Glass  for  Coating  Wood.  Brickwork,  and  Metal  

Building  Matters  in  Leeds  and  District  

Registration  aud  ClassiacatioQ  uf  Quuie  Property 

Approaching  Conference  of  Architects,  lS7(j 


CONTENTS. 


Liability  of  Engineers 

The  New  Exchange,  Dresden  

The  City  Liberal  Club,  Walhrook  

The  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts 

Masters  and  Men  
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Avier kail  Interiors. 


UBTLESS  tbe 
appearance  of  a work 
intended  as  an  illae- 
tration  of  some  of  the 
best  and  most  taste- 
fully furniebed  rooms 
in  American  resi. 
dences,  not  only  as  a record  of 
what  has  been  done,  but  as  a 
model  of  what  shonld  be  done, 
will  be  of  some  interest  'to 
those  who  are  desirous  to 
know  wbat  is  tbe  progress  of 
taste  in  these  matters  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic ; the 
more  so  as  in  architecture, 
both  external  and  internal, 
America  is  of  course  largely 
indebted  to  Europe,  and  to 
England  especially,  not  only 
necessarily,  but  in  a great 
degree  intentionally.  This 
latter  is  tbe  case  with  the 
work  before  ns,  which  professedly  aims  at  re- 
viving in  America  some  of  tbe  old  Eoglish 
taste  in  furniture  and  room  decoration  which  has 


been  so  much  cultivated  among  ourselves  of 
late. 

The  folio  volume  produced  with  this  intent* 
is  what  may  be  called  a rather  “tall"  book.  It 
is,  to  do  it  every  justice,  bfia^iitifully  printed  and 
got  up,  on  thick  cream-laid  paper,  with  wide 
margins,  and  with  a handsome  binding,  and 
altogether  aims  at  being  itself  an  objet  de  luxe. 
The  author,  in  a preface  dated  from  the  “ House- 
hold Art  Rooms,  Boston,"  states  that  his  aim  is, 
by  giving  a few  models  of  tasteful  interior  deco- 
ration, to  assist  in  creating  a revolt  against  tbe 
vulgar,  the  meretricious,  and  the  commonplace, 
“ which  have  long  afflicted  ns,"  and  bringing 
about  a happier  state  of  things,  in  which  “the 
Beautiful  married  to  the  Useful  shall  make  life 
truer,  finer,  happier.”  Many  more  equally 
worthy  illustrations  might  have  been  given,  bat 
for  the  **  magnificent  distances  ” of  the  American 
Continent,  which  place  the  good  examples  of 
household  art  in  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  and  elsewhere,  out  of  easy  reach. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  remark  of  an  eminent 
Eugliah  comedian,  who  visited  America  not  long 
since,  and  who,  on  being  asked  if  he  were  not 
greatly  impressed  with  the  size  of  the  country, 
replied  that  he  had  certainly  observed  that  the 
principal  towns  were  an  immense  distance  apart, 
but  that  he  could  not  see  the  advantage  of  it. 

To  return,  however,  to  American  Interiors  : 

• The  Book  of  American  Interiors.  Prepared  by  Charles 
Wyllys  Elliott,  from  existing  Houses ; with  preliminary 
Essays  and  Letterpress  Description.  Illustrated  in 
Heliotype.  Boston : Osgood  & Co.  London ; Marcus 
Ward  & Co. 


. we  are  rather  puzzled  to  find  the  table  of  oon. 
tents  ranged  or  divided  thus  : — 

“The  Home. 

The  DiniBg-room. 

The  Library,”  &o. 

whereby  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  “the 
home  ” is  an  expression  applied  specially  to  some 
part  of  the  house  other  than  the  dining-room  and 
the  library.  In  fact,  however,  we  find  the  title 
only  applies  to  a short  introductory  remark,  oc- 
cupying half  a page,  on  the  blessings  that  may 
be  expected  to  ensue  from  rendering  homes  more 
attractive.  It  should  appear  from  this  exordium 
(which  should  have  been  entitled  “ Home  " in  the 
abstract,  rather  than  “the  Home," — at  least  it 
would  be  so  in  English)  that  'the  state  of 
American  society  is  deplorable,  and  will  be  till 
the  influence  of  the  Household  Art  Rooms  at 
Boston  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  “ We 
have  tried  ail  sorts  of  panaceas, — free  trade,  free 
press,  free  schools,  free  and  ignorant  suffrage:  they 
avail  not.  Vice,  crime,  folly,  and  discontoot  riot 
abroad.  Whenever  a man’s  home  becomes  to  him 
the  most  attractive  place  upon  earth,  be  will  cot 
leave  it  to  seek  cither  the  grog-shop,  the  gam- 
bling-room,  or  the  ring," — which  we  must  pre- 
sume, therefore,  are  at  present  tbe  places  in 
which  the  typical  American  is  to  be  looked  for. 
To  achieve  this  desirable  end  of  making  home 
attractive,  and  bringing  back  the  American  from 
his  grog  and  gambling  saloon,  Hr.  Wyllys  Elliott 
provides  twenty -two  illustrations  of  the  interiois 
of  dining-rooms,  libraries,  and  other  rooms,  in 
some  American  honses  (whose  inhabitants,  we 
suppose,  have  been  already  “ plucked  from  the 
burning"),  in  order,  by  pointing  out  tbe  right 
combinations  of  floor-stains,  wall  decorations, 
and  furniture,  to  lead  his  unfortunate  and  debased 
countrymen  to  a higher  state  of  moral  being. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  for  a moment 
underrate  the  importance  of  household  order, 
and  fitness,  and  beauty,  in  making  homo  life 
attractive  and  happy.  We  have  been  working 
at  this  for  years.  But  nothing  is  gained  by  thus 
over-weighting  a subject,  and  putting  forth  the 
writer’s  own  specialty  as  the  one  thing  needful 
to  set  society  all  right.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  relation  between  the  inhabitant  and 
tbe  habitation  may  be  looked  at  from  two  sides, 
when  we  get  away  from  the  very  poor ; 
and  that  a well-ordered  and  tastefully-furnished 
house  is  generally  an  effect  as  well  as  a cause  of 
moral  refinement.  And  it  is  undeniable  that 
very  beautiful  lives  have  been  led  in  very  ugly 
or  worse  than  ugly  dwellings. 

So  much  for  the  philosophy  of  the  “Boston 
Household  Art  Rooms.”  When  the  author  can 
get  down  from  his  high  horse,  he  speaks  much 
more  to  the  point.  He  follows  with  a history  of 
the  dining-room  as  it  existed  in  different  stages 
of  European  domestic  life,  illustrated  by  cuts 
from  old  drawings  and  book  illustrations.  This 
is  not  badly  done  j and  as  the  author  observes 


at  the  commencement  that  “ the  history  of  the 
dinner  may  be  made  the  history  of  man,  for  all 
life  centres  there,”  we  may  thank  him  also  for 
what  he  has  omitted,  and  for  not  attempting 
to  work  out  in  its  entirety  this  very  exten- 
sive theory  of  the  position  of  the  dinner-table 
in  the  scheme  of  creation.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  odd  mistakes,  which  indicate  that 
students  of  these  matters  in  Boston,  at  least,  are 
not  quite  “ posted  up  ” in  the  history  and  nomen. 
clatnreof  European  styles  of  design.  In  tbe  time 
of  Henry  YIII.,  we  are  told,  the  forms  and  styles 
of  tbe  Italian  Renaissance  had  penetrated  to 
England,  “and  a style  of  architecture  and  de- 
coration grew  up  there  suited  to  its  domestic 
life,  which  we  now  know  as  tbe  Tudor  Gothic.’’ 
To  our  English  readers  tbe  blunder  is,  of 
course,  obvious  j for  the  information  of  American 
readers  we  may  observe  that  the  Tudor-Gothio 
style  is  not  a mixture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
with  the  indigenous  style  of  England,  but  is 
simply  tbe  last  phase  of  English  Gothic  in  Its 
rich  and  ornamental  but  weak  decadence.  It 
was  not  until  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the 
fusion  of  Renaissance  with  the  remains  of  Gothic 
feeling  produced  the  mixed  style  which  we  call 
the  Elizabethan.  It  is  true  that  Elizabeth  was 
a Tudor,  but  tbe  name  Tudor  is  not  applied  to 
the  style  of  her  reign.  The  Library  Interior, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Ware  & Van  Brunt,  and 
referred  to  by  our  author  as  an  illnstration  of 
Tudor  Gothic,  is,  in  fact,  very  late  Elizabethan, 
with  hardly  a reminiscence  of  Gothic  abonb  it ; 
and  as  it  is  called  Elizabethan  in  the  description 
appended  to  the  view,  we  presume  the  author 
regards  the  terms  “ Tudor”  and  “ Elizabethan  ” 
as  synonymous,  and  that  in  this  idea  part  of  his 
mistake  has  originated. 

The  first  interior  drawn  and  described  is  the 
library  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  belonging  to  wbat  is 
in  America  an  old  house,  built  about  1710.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  observable  in  the  room, 
which  has  not  mneh  style  about  it  of  any  kind, 
but  may  be  termed  Classic  in  virtue  of  two 
Corinthian  columns  standing  out  from  one  side 
of  the  room,  and  forming  a kind  of  architectural 
framework  to  one  of  the  book-cases.  These  said 
columns  are  execrably  drawn,  out  of  perspective 
and  out  of  all  proper  proportion,  and  are 
described  in  the  letterpress  as  “ Ionic.”  Among 
the  aocesBories  of  tbe  room  is  mentioned  a full- 
length  picture  of  “Listz,”  whoever  he  may  be; 
we  presume  Lizst  to  be  the  name  intended.  Of 
the  Library  of  Mr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  another 
of  the  illnstrations,  it  is  profoundly  observed 
that  a more  “noticeable”  room  might  no  doubt 
have  been  made,  “ for  our  ideas  are  larger  than 
our  purses,  so  much  as  the  heavenly  is  grander 
than  the  earthly.”  If  Mr.  Elliott’s  ideas  (in 
literary  expression)  are  not  larger  than  his  purse, 
he  must  be  very  well  off  indeed;  bub  he  is,  wo 
are  glad  to  find,  more  sober  as  a designer  than  a 
writer,  or  is  kept  in  wholesome  check  by  that 
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very  restriction  of  purse-power  in  his  clients. 
His  own  arrangement  of  a private  library, 
shown  in  the  fourth  illustration,  is  good 
and  tasteful,  and  he  draws  attention  to  the 
attempt  made  to  construct  furniture  on 
trne  principles;  “that  the  grain  of  the  wood 
should  not  be  twisted  or  weakened,  and  that  the 
frame  that  supports  the  cnshions  should  bo  dis- 
tinct and  decorative.  In  a Turkish  harem  or  a 
Pompeian  room,  where  all  recline,  the  furniture 
may  bo  all  cushions,  but  in  a room  where  we 
wish  to  sit  upright  it  is  not  good  art  nor  good 
construction.  The  bad  fashion  will  no  doubt 
pass.”  We  hope  so,  though  it  is  not  our  ex- 
perience that  bad  fashions  are  very  ready  to 
“ pass,”  but  we  are  glad  to  find  a point  in  which 
we  are  able  to  entirely  agree  with  the  author.  In 
the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  this  room  we 
notice  that  the  frieze,  which  is  dark  red,  is 
adorned  with  “a  procession  of  squirrels.”  As  the 
same  idea  in  decoration  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
the  book,  we  presume  it  is  a favourite  one.  The 
use  of  the  forms  of  the  animals  prevailing  in  a 
country,  as  part  of  the  decorative  “property,” 
seems  to  be  common  to  the  east  and  the  west, 
and  the  American  squirrel  is  used  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Indian  elephant  processions  on  the 
temples  which  have  been  a good  deal  brought 
under  our  notice  recently.  Among  other 
pictorial  decorations  of  the  same  apartment 
“ Raffaelle’s  and  Holbein’s  Madonnas”  hang  as 
ornaments.  There  ai*e  a good  many  more  of 
these  in  the  States,  we  imagine,  than  Raffaelle 
and  Holbein  ever  painted ; the  American  air  is 
favourable  to  their  growth. 

In  the  course  of  some  remarks  upon  a library 
interior,  the  author  observes  that  the  library 
should  be  something  more  than  a mere  place  for 
preserving  of  books.  “ It  should  be  the  most 
interesting,  stimulatiug,  and  useful  room  in  the 
house.  Here  the  family  should  gather  for  talk, 
for  work,  for  reading  ; here  should  come  friendly 
people;  here  should  wide,  open,  hospitable  book- 
cases offer  and  tempt  all  comers  by  books  placed 
within  their  reach.”  There  is  some  truth  in 
this.  There  is  no  doubt  that  more  may  be  made 
of  a library,  properly  so  called,  in  the  way  of 
decorative  effect,  than  is  generally  done.  The 
very  question  of  the  best  way  of  providing  for 
and  placing  the  bookcases  is  suggestive  of  the 
architectural  treatment  of  the  room  ; that  is  to 
say,  it  ought  to  be  so,  for  the  room  ought  to  be 
designed  for  the  bookcases,  and  not  merely  be 
an  apartment  in  which  bookcases  may  be  placed. 
This  is  very  seldom  the  case,  nor  is  it  so  in  any 
of  the  library  interiors  given  in  Mr.  Elliott’s 
book.  We  concur  with  the  writer  about  open 
and  “hospitable”  bookcases.  The  system  of 
keeping  books  locked  up  under  glass,  where  no 
one  can  take  up  a volume  without  a process  of 
unlocking  and  opening  doors,  appears  to  us  to  be 
contrary  to  all  the  best  uses  and  influence  of  a 
home  library.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  keep, 
ing  the  books  from  dust,  which  in  fact  cannot  be 
kept  out  by  this  means,  and  the  general  result  is 
rather  that  the  books  are  never  dusted  at  all, 
and  seldom  disturbed  from  their  sacred  repose. 
As  to  making  the  library  more  of  a family  room, 
it  might  often  be  done  with  advantage  in  mode- 
rate.sized  houses,  and  where  the  owner  does  not 
require  to  carry  ou  heavy  or  regular  work  in  it. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  a look  of  elegance 
and  attractiveness  to  such  a room.  In  England, 
however,  the  room  called  “ the  library  ” is 
usually,  in  middle-class  houses,  the|buBine88-room 
and  sajictum  of  the  master  of  the  house,  and  the 
name  is  often  used  for  au  apartment  which  has 
no  real  title  to  it;  like  the  library  mentioned  in 
one  of  Thackeray’s  shorter  stories,  which  “ con- 
sisted  chiefly  of  boots.” 

Among  the  most  pleasing  of  the  interiors 
given  here  is  the  simply-furnished  but  home-like 
library  of  Bryant,  the  poet,  described  briefly  in 
his  own  words,  aud  illustrated  by  a more  effec- 
tive drawing  than  most  in  the  book.  Next  to  this 
is  the  interior  of  a study  at  Harvard  College, 
decorated  by  the  author  of  the  book,  and  which 
appears  to  be  well  done,  and  looks  well  in  the 
drawing.  The  dining-room  by  Messrs.  Emerson 
& Fehmer  is  also  apparently  a well-treated  room, 
noticeable  for  the  bold  timbered  ceiling  of  plain 
oak,  with  a good  chandelier  design  hung  from  it 
in  an  effective  manner.  There  is  a solidity  of 
style  about  the  whole  room  and  its  furniture 
which  is  very  satisfactory,  and  contrasts  favour, 
ably  with  the  somewhat  flimsy  character  and 
style  of  a good  many  of  the  illustrations.  The 
same  kind  of  praise  may  be  bestowed  on  the 
library  of  Mr.  Burnham  at  Boston,  also  designed 
by  Mr.  Elliott,  who  appears  to  have  certainly 
better  taste  and  more  reticence  in  his  style  of 


ornament  than  in  his  literary  style.  The  dining, 
room  from  the  same  boose  is  illustrated,  and  is 
also  good.  One  sentence  in  the  description  of 
this  latter  apartment  we  must  not  pass  over. 

“ The  dining-table  in  style  may  be  termed 
Domestic  Gothic, — not  Eastlake,  a most  vague 
and  badly-used  term.”  Thisia  puzzling.  A gentle- 
man of  that  name  wrote  a book  on  Household 
Taste,  we  know,  which  was  well  received  in 
England.  It  should  appear,  however,  from  this 
quotation,  that  the  secretary  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  has  the  glory  of  having  given  a 
name  to  a sty  le  in  the  new  country  ; no  other  ex. 
planation  seems  possible.  “ Hints  on  Household 
Taste  ” has  scarcely  got  quite  so  far  as  that,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ; but  the  knowledge  of 
his  reputation  on  the  other  side  may,  we  hope, 
console  the  author  of  it  for  anything  which  may 
possibly  have  induced  him  to  regard  himself, 
recently,  as  “a  vague  and  badly-used  term.” 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Elliott 
is  more  successful  in  designing  furniture  and 
decoration  than  in  writing  about  it,  and  that  he 
may  at  least  have  the  credit  of  teaching  by 
example,  as  hia  own  designs  are  the  best  in  bis 
book.  The  publication  gives  us,  however,  some 
idea  of  what  is  being  done  in  America  in  the 
way  of  interior  decoration,  aud  what  is  the  pro- 
gresa  of  taste  therein ; and,  as  far  as  we  can 
jodge  from  this  book,  it  should  appear  that  our 
American  friends  have  got  hold,  in  a second-hand 
way,  of  some  of  the  revived  styles  of  furniture 
and  decoration  which  are  now  largely  practised 
in  England,  but  without  penetrating  the  feeling 
and  motive  of  them  sufficiently  to  work  out  the 
details  well.  Even  in  the  best  specimens  given 
there  seems  to  be  a want  of  feeling  for  style  in 
detail,  and  a great  deal  of  what  is  indicated 
would  pass  for  very  second-rate  work  in  England. 
That  is  to  say,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
drawings,  which  we  must  say  are  very  inadequate 
in  execution.  They  are  apparently  photographed 
from  pen  drawings,  and  the  author  says  that  in 
making  the  sketches  he  has  been  “ much  assisted 
by  the  firm  pencil  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stephenson, 
an  architect  whose  eye  seizes,  and  whose 
band  records,  the  nicest  points.”  For  the 
repute  of  American  architects,  we  should 
hope  that  he  of  the  firm  pencil  is  not 
responsible  for  much  in  the  drawings.  The 
style  in  nearly  all  of  them  is  ineffective 
and  scratchy,  and  the  perspective  drawing  of 
details  is  often  fearful  and  wonderful.  No 
English  architect  who  valued  his  reputation 
among  bis  professional  brethren  as  a draughtsman 
would  identify  himself  with  such  drawings.  In 
regard  to  the  general  qnestion  of  illustration,  we 
may  say  that  drawings  of  room  decoration  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  of  practical  value  to 
other  designers  (supposing  them  to  be  good 
enough  to  serve  as  models)  if  shown  io  geometrical 
drawing  more  than  in  views,  unless  the  latter 
can  be  larger  and  more  carefully  finished  in 
detail  than  those  in  tho  volume  before  us,  which 
may  help  in  exciting  an  interest  in  the  subject 
among  general  readers,  but  can  hardly  be  of 
much  use  to  “ the  crafe.”  We  should  be  curious 
to  know  whether  or  not  this  book  is  taken  to 
represent  the  best  that  has  been  done  in  this 
way  in  America. 

The  volume  has  for  a frontispiece  a photo- 
graph of  the  Dining-hall  at  Harvard  University, 
built  as  a memorial  hall  to  Harvard  men  who 
fell  in  the  late  war.  It  is  a large  apart- 
ment, seating  500  to  dinner,  with  an  open- 
timbered  roof  and  walls  wainscoted  np  to  the 
sills  of  the  range  of  windows,  and  decorated  with 
portraits  and  busts,  the  latter  placed  on  brackets 
against  the  wainscot.  It  appears  to  be  a fine 
interior  in  a pure  Gothic  style,  and  not  un- 
successfully reproducing  the  type  of  some  of 
the  great  Medimval  halls  of  the  old  country. 

It  is  noticeable  that  not  a single  specimen  of 
drawing-room  decoration  is  given  in  the  book; 
an  omission  which  strikes  one  very  oddly  in 
England,  where  the  drawing-room  is  considered 
to  be  far  excellence  the  ornamental  apartment  of 
the  dwelling.  


BANKSIDE. 

The  history  of  the  poorest  and  dirtiest 
neighbourhoods  is  often  of  more  interest  to  us 
than  that  of  the  most  aristocratic  districts.  The 
latter  are  seldom  of  sufficient  antiquity  for  any 
literary  associations  of  moment  to  have  gathered 
around  them ; but  the  former,  having  fre- 
quently  fallen  from  a higher  position,  attract  our 
attention  by  the  contrast  of  their  past  and 
present  states.  This  is  pecnliarly  the  case  with 
Bankside.  Few  Londoners  know  more  of  this 


place  than  is  to  be  seen  from  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  or 
from  the  deck  of  a steamer  ; and  yet  he  who  will 
walk  quietly  along  the  dirty  street,  which  is 
bounded  on  one  side  by  wharfs  and  boats  lying 
in  the  mud,  and  on  the  other  by  miserable 
houses,  and  keep  his  eyes  open  to  what  is  around 
him,  may  fancy  himself  back  in  Elizabethan 
London.  It  is  quite  true  that  Time  is  constantly 
making  changes,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  Time 
also  resists  change.  There  is  nothing  actually 
existing  now  in  Bankside  that  was  there  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  the  contour  of  the  street, 
and  nearly  every  name,  have  lasted  in  their 
integrity,  and  will  last  for  many  a long  year 
more. 

The  “Bank”  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  wns a long 
straggling  street,  extending  from  the  Manor  of 
Paris  Garden  on  the  west  to  the  liberty  of  the 
Clink  on  the  east.  The  district  grew  gradually 
from  its  two  extremities,  the  buildings  at  last 
joining  in  the  centre.  At  the'^eastern  end  next 
to  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  stood  Win- 
chester House,  the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  for  several  centuries.  It  was  built 
by  William  Gifford,  bishop  of  that  see,  about  the 
year  1107,  upon  ground  belonging  to  the  Prior 
of  Bermondsey.  Stow  describes  it  as  “ a very 
fair  bouse  well  repaired,  and  hath  a large  wharf 
and  landing-place,  called  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
Chester’s  Stairs.”  In  its  early  history  the  house 
was  conueoted  with  one  of  England’s  greatest 
worthies.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  it  was 
lent  to  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  King  John,  bat  they  did  not  live  in 
it  long  ; for  Henry  III.,  in  a fit  of  spite,  ordered 
them  to  be  ejected,  and  they  escaping,  took  ship 
in  the  Thames,  and  went  to  France.  On  the 
2nd  of  Febrnary,  142-i,  the  Scottish  king  and 
poet,  James,  married  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  and  the  uncle  of  the 
bride, — the  celebrated  Cardinal  Beaufort,— being 
Bishop  of  Winchester  at  the  time,  the  marriage 
feast  was  held  in  Winchester  House.  Another 
celebrated  holder  of  the  see  and  resident  in  the 
house  was  Bishop  Gardiner,  who  lived  in  great 
state,  with  a large  number  of  gentlemen  of 
family  to  attend  him  as  pages.  Among  tho 
" State  Papers  ” is  a letter  from  Gardiuer  to  Sir 
William  Paget,  Secretary  of  State  (dated  the 
5th  of  February,  1517),  in  which  he  states  his 
intention  of  having  a solemn  dirge  and  mass  for 
the  late  king,  and  adds  that  at  the  same  time 
the  players  in  Sonthwark  are  to  have  “ a solemne 
playe  to  trye  who  shall  have  most  resorte,  they 
in  game  or  I in  earnest,”  requesting  that  the 
Lord  Protector  will  interfere.  This  is  an  early 
instance  of  the  collision  between  the  actors  and 
the  clergy,  which  has  been  occurring  again  and 
again  since  that  time. 

The  last  bishop  who  lived  in  Winchester 
House  was  Lancelot  Andrews,  who  died  in  1626, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Saviour’s  Church.  The 
Presbyterians,  in  1642,  turned  the  episcopal 
palace  into  a prison  for  the  Royalists,  and  in  that 
year  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  a prisoner  there.  Of 
this  worthy,  Selden  speaks  as  follows  in  his 
“ Table  Talk  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  several 

times  taken  and  let  go  again;  at  last  imprisoned 
in  Winchester  House.  I can  compare  him  to 
nothing  but  a great  fish  that  we  catch  and  let 
go  again,  but  still  he  will  come  to  the  bait ; at 
last  therefore  we  put  him  into  some  great  pond 
for  store.”  In  1619  the  house  was  sold  for 
4,3801.  8s.  3d.  to  Thomas  Walker,  of  Camber, 
well,  but  at  the  Restoration  it  was  recovered  by 
Bishop  Morley,  who,  empowered  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  leased  it  out  for  various  purposes, 
and  bought  a house  for  himself  and  bis  suc- 
cessors at  Chelsea.  To  the  south  of  the  house 
were  gardens,  statues,  fountains,  and  a spacious 
park,  of  sixty  or  seventy  acres,  the  recollection 
of  which  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  Park-street. 
Adjoining  to  Winchester  House  on  the  south- 
west was  Rochester  House,  the  town  residence 
of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  of  which  Stow 
writes  : — “By  whom  first  erected  I do  not  now 
remember  me  to  have  read,  but  well  I wot  tbe 
same  of  long  time  hath  not  been  frequented  by 
any  bishop,  and  lieth  rninous  for  any  lack  of 
reparations.”  It  was  taken  down  in  1604,  and 
in  the  churchwardens’  accounts  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
(a  MS.  of  the  time  of  James  I.)  is  the  follow- 
ing entry  quoted  by  Peter  Canningbam  : 

“ Rochester  House  was  about  forty  years  since 
one  great  house  and  a great  garden,  and  now 
consisteth  of  sixty-two  tenements.”  A little  to 
tbe  west  of  Winchester  House  stood  the  Clink,  a 
gaol  or  prison  “for  the  trespassers  in  those 
parts”  which  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Here  the  Bishop  tried 
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all  pleas  of  debt,  damage,  or  trespass.  About 
1745  the  old  prison  which  stood  at  the  comer  of 
l^Iaid-lane  being  in  great  decay  was  abandoned, 
and  a dwelling  on  the  Bankside  was  appropriated 
in  its  stead,  but  the  latter  was  burned  down 
during  the  riots  of  1780. 

The  borough  of  Southwark  was  added  to  the 
city  of  London  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
fll.  3 but  the  Clink  liberty  was  speoially  exempted 
from  City  jurisdiction  because  it  belonged  to  the 
Church.  The  consequence  was,  that  vagabonds 
crossed  over  the  water  to  Southwark  in  order  to 
escape  from  justice,  and  the  Bankside  obtained 
a most  unenviable  notoriety.  In  a proclamation 
of  Henry  YIII.  against  vagabonds,  ruffians,  and 
idle  persons,  dated  May  26,  1545,  this  place  is 
specially  mentioned  ; — “ Yet  be  they  soe  rooted 
in  misoheefe  and  idlenes,  that  they  give  them- 
selves  to  noe  labor  or  honest  kind  of  living  5 but 
entertayne  themselves  with  theft  and  falshood  in 
plaie,  whei’eby  many  simple  yong  men  be  polled, 
and  some  utterly  undone,  and  with  other  detest- 
able vices  and  fashions,  commonly  used  at  the 
Bauke  and  such  like  naughtie  places  where  they 
much  haunt.”  This  evil  report  was  even  then 
a thing  of  ancient  date,  ori^nating  in  the  exist-  j 
ence  on  Bankside  of  the  licensed  stows.  : 

We  will  now  pass  from  the  Liberty  of  the  I 
Clink  to  the  Manor  of  Paris  Garden,  which  i 
takes  its  name  from  Robert  de  Paris,  who  had 
a house  and  garden  here  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  held  under  a lease  from  the  Abbot 
of  Bermondsey.  It  is  described  in  a later  grant 
as  “ the  mansion  house  within  the  mote,  the  gate- 
house,  four  pastures,  two  pastures  ditched  about.” 
In  illustration  of  this  a note  in  Notes  and  Queries 
(No.  265,  1854)  may  be  quoted  : — “ There  is  or 
used  to  be  a ditch  or  dyke  running  across  Great 
Surrey-street,  Blackfriars-road,  but  for  some 
years  past  it  has  been  covered  or  built  upon. 
All  buildings  thereon  are  subject  to  a ground- 
rent  payable  to  the  steward  of  * Old  Paris 
Garden’  and  collected  half-yearly.”  Paris 
Garden  figures  in  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers 
and  in  some  letters  of  Mr.  Recorder  Fletewode,  j 
the  place  is  well  described.  On  July  12,  1578,  ] 
Fletewode  wrote  to  the  Vioe-Chamberlain  and 
told  him  that  Paris  Garden  was  notorious  for 
secret  meetings  of  foreign  ambassadors  and  their 
agents.  The  French  ambassador  was  discovered 
by  tbe  watoh  on  the  previous  night,  accompanied 
by  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger  and  Sir  Wm.  Morgan. 
Resistance  was  oUerod,  and  the  ambassador 
‘‘swore  greteothes  that  he  wold  do  many  things,” 
but  the  watch  said  to  him  ” they  knew  not  his 
dignitie,”  and  that  bo  and  his  party  were  night- 
walkers  contrary  to  law.  In  a letter  to  Burghley, 
Fletewode  wrote  that  Paris  Garden  was  a very 
bower  of  conspiracy.  “ He  endeavoured  to 
get  into  the  house  of  St.  Leger  at  Chandos- 
place,  and  then  went  over  to  Paris  Garden, 
where  the  place  is  so  dark  with  trees  that  one 
man  oannot  see  another,  except  they  have  lynceos 
oculos,  or  els  cabte’s  eyes.” 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  manor-house 
of  Paris  Garden  was  known  as  Holland’s 
Leaguer,  and  in  1632  two  books  were  pub- 
iished  with  this  title, — one  was  a stupidly 
indecent  comedy,  by  Shackerly  Marmion,  which 
has  no  reference  to  Paris  Garden ; and  the 
other,  a little  history  by  Nicholas  Goodman,  pro- 
fessing to  contain  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  name, — “ Holland’s  Leaguer  : or,  an  His. 
torioal  Discourse  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Dona 
Bribannica  Hollandia,  the  Archmistris  of  tbe 
wicked  Women  of  Eatopia.  Wherein  is  detected 
the  notorious  Sinne  of  Panderisme  and  the 
execrable  Life  of  the  Luxurious  Impudent.”  A 
woman  named  Holland,  seeking,  after  her  escape 
from  Newgate,  for  a house  where  she  could  carry 
on  her  nefarious  traffic,  finds  the  old  untenanbed 
manor-house  of  Paris  Garden  just  suitable  for 
her  purposes.  The  situation  of  the  house,  with 
its  ditches,  trench,  &c.,  is  described,  and  it  is 
stated  to  be  near  three  famous  amphitheatres, 
viz,,  “The  Continent  of  the  World”  or  the 
Globe,  the  Hope,  and  the  Swan.  The  law 
attempted  to  oust  her  from  her  quarters,  but 
the  constable  of  tbe  peace  was  successfully  kept 
on  the  ontside  of  the  moat,  and  ho  beleagured 
the  place  in  vain.  In  1660  the  place  was 
still  encompassed  by  a moat,  and  shortly  after- 
wards  tbe  manor  was  formed  into  the  parish 
of  Christ  Church,  bub  tbe  infamous  old  woman’s 
name  still  lives  in  Holland-street,  which  is  built 
on  the  site  of  her  house. 

We  have  not  yet  said  anything  of  the  Paris 
Garden  Theatre,  which  is  mentioned  early  in 
Henry  VlII.’s  reign.  It  was  probably  situated 
some  little  way  to  the  east  of  the  manor-house, 
although  it  was  in  the  liberty  of  Paris  Garden. 


In  Agas’s  map  of  London  there  are  only  two 
open  circuses  marked  as  standing  on  the  Bank- 
side, — one  is  called  the  “Bull-baiting”  and  the 
other  the  “ Bear-baiting,”— and  near  by  are  the 
dog-kennels.  Both  these  circuses  were  rebuilt 
in  a more  substantial  form  ; the  one  to  the  east 
was  afterwards  called  the  “Hope,”  and  the 
other,  on  the  west,  was  probably  the  Paris 
Garden  Theatre,  which  appears,  also,  to  have 
been  called  the  “ Swan.”  The  Earl  of  North- 
umberland is  said,  in  the  Household  Book  of  the 
family,  to  have  gone  to  Paris  Garden  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  see  tbe  bear- 
baiting  there;  and  Pedro  de  Gante,  in  his  narra- 
tive of  the  visit  made  to  England  in  February 
1543-4,  by  his  master,  Don  Manriqaez  de  Lara, 
third  duke  of  Najara,  while  describing  tbe  sports 
at  the  same  place,  writes, — “They  brought  a 
pony,  with  an  ape  fastened  on  its  back,  and  to 
see  the  animal  kicking  among  the  dogs,  with  the 
screams  of  the  ape,  beholding  the  curs  hanging 
from  tbe  ears  and  neck  of  the  pony,  is  very 
laughable.”  The  chief  day  of  exhibition  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  was  Sunday, 
but  James  I.  prohibited  performances  on  that 
day.  Robert  Crowley,  printer  and  clergyman, 
refers  to  this  scandal  in  his  “ Epigrams  ” 
(1550) 

“ At  Paryae  garden,  eehe  Bundaye, 

A man  shall  not  fayle 
To  fynde  two  or  thre  hundredes, 

For  the  bearwardes  vaile”; 

and  Thomas  Cartwright,  in  his  “Admonition  to 
Pailiament  against  tho  Use  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  1572,”  says, — “ If  there  be  a bear  or  a 
bull  to  be  baited  in  the  afternoon,  or  a jaokanapes 
to  ride  on  horseback,  the  minister  hurries  the 
service  over  in  a shameful  manner,  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  show.”  It  was  on  a Sunday,  1 
in  1583,  that  a fearful  accident  occurred  at  this  j 
theatre.  The  stage  fell,  and  eight  persons  were  | 
killed,  while  many  more  were  seriously  injured.  ! 
So  popular  was  the  sport  of  bear-baiting  that  I 
the  lawyers  are  said  to  have  neglected  their  j 
studies,  “ leaving  old  Plowden,  Dyer,  and ' 
Brooke  to  see  old  Harry  Hunks”  and  Sackerson, 
tbe  bear  who  is  immortalised  in  “ The  MeiTy 
Wives  of  Windsor.”  This  taste  is  ridiculed  in 
one  of  the  epigrams  of  Sir  John  Davys  : — 

“ Publius,  student  at  tho  Common  Law, 

Oft  leaves  his  books,  and  for  his  recreation 
To  Paris  Garden  doth  himself  withdraw.” 

The  bears  and  their  bearward  are  introduced 
by  Ben  Jonson  into  “The  Masque  of  Augurs ” 
(1622),  where  Slug  says, — " Very  sufficient  bears 
as  any  in  the  ground,  tbe  Paris  Garden,  and  can 
dance  at  first  sight  and  play  their  own  tunes  if 
need  be.  John  Urson,  the  bearward,  offers  to 
play  them  with  any  city-danoers  christened  for  a 
ground  measure.”  The  bearward,  whose  name 
was  Joshua  Gosling,  figures  also  in  “Iladi- 
bras,” — 

“Next  marched  to  Orsin,  famous  for 
Wise  conduct  and  success  in  war, 

A skilful  leader,  stout,  severe. 

Now  marshal  to  the  champion  bear, 

Bred  up  where  discipline  most  rare  is, 

In  Military  Garden,  Paris.” 

Among  the  broadsides  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  is  one  which  gives  “ Tho 
Plot  of  the  Play  called  ‘ England’s  Joy,’  to  be 
playde  at  the  Swan  this  day  ” (November  6, 
1602),  which  shows  the  date  at  which  the  place 
was  used  as  a theatre. 

The  site  of  his  Majesty’s  Bear-garden  at 
tbe  Hope  is  marked  by  a conrt  which  is 
still  named  the  Bear-garden.  In  Howes’s 
MS.  continuation  of  Stow’s  Survey  is  the 
following  curious  account  of  the  means  by 
which  the  same  place  could  be  used  as  a theatre 
for  acting,  and  as  a circus  for  the  baiting  of 
bears  and.  bulla  : — “The  Hope,  on  the  Banke  side 
in  Southwarke,  commonly  called  the  Beare- 
garden  : a playhouse  for  stage  playes  on  Mun. 
days,  Wednesdayes,  Fridayes,  and  Saturdayes  ; 
and  for  tbe  baiting  of  the  beares  on  Tuesdayes 
and  Thuredayes  5 the  stage  being  made  to  take 
np  and  down  when  they  please.  It  was  built  in 
1610,  and  now  pulled  downe  to  make  tenements 
by  Thomas  Walker, apeticoate-makerin  Cannon- 
street,  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  day  of  March,  1056. 
Seven  of  Mr.  Godfrie’s  beares,  by  the  command 
of  Thomas  Pride,  then  hie  Sherefe  of  Surry, 
were  shot  to  death  on  Saturday,  the  9 day  of 
February,  1655,  by  a company  of  souldiers.” 
Ben  Jonson’s  “Bartholomew  Fair”  was  first 
acted  at  the  Hope,  and  here  Taylor,  the  water- 
poet,  challenged  Pennor  “ to  answer  him  at  a trial 
of  wit.”  If,  as  is  stated  above,  the  building  was 
pulled  down  in  1656,  it  must  have  been  re-erected 


after  the  Restoration;  for,  on  .April  12,  1682,  a 
fine  but  vindictive  horse  was  advertised  to  be 
baited  to  death  for  the  amusement  cf  the  Morocco 
ambassador.  The  Hope  is  mentioned  in  a street- 
ballad,  printed  and  sold  on  tbe  frozen  Thames  in 
1684,  which  is  entitled  “ Freezland  Fair,  or  the 
Icy  Bear-garden,” — 

“He  said  that  the  Pope 
(Pray  mind,  'tis  a trope) 

Would  Bend  ua  his  balls  by  way  of  the  Hope ; 

And  thoneh  for  the  sign  we  have  all  along  been  waiting, 

I t'other  day  saw  on  the  ice  a bull  baiting.” 

The  Rose  Theatre  was  still  farther  to  the  east 
of  tbe  Bankside,  and  its  situation  is  marked  by 
a place  still  oalled  Rose-alley.  Ben  Jonson’a 
“Every  Man  in  bis  Humour,”  in  its  earliest 
form,  was  brought  out  at  the  Rose  in  the  year 
1596,  when  the  theatre  belonged  to  Hensiow. 
There  is  not  much  history  connected  with  tbe 
place ; but  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  mentions  it 
in  his  “ Trne  Cause  of  the  Waterman’s  Suit 
concerning  Players.”  The  name  appears  to  have 
existed  at  an  early  date,  as  a messuage  or  tene- 
ment called  the  Rose  is  mentioned  in  the 
charter  of  Edward  VI.,  granting  the  manor  of 
Southwark  to  the  City  of  London.  A houee 
called  the  Swan  is  referred  to  in  the  same 
charter. 

The  Globe,  “ the  glory  of  the  Bank,”  was 
situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  Bankside,  not  far 
from  the  Clink  Prison  ; but  as  we  had  an  article 
on  this  renowned  theatre  not  long  since  (April 
11th,  1874),  we  will  not  further  notice  it  here. 
After  its  destruction  the  site  was  used  for  a place 
of  worship,  and  now  it  has  been  swallowed  np 
by  the  great  brewery  of  Messrs.  Barclay  & 
Perkins,  in  Park-street.  This  was  originally  the 
Anchor  Brewery  of  Mr.  Child.  Child’s  daughter 
married  his  clerk,  Halsey,  and  brought  the  busi- 
ness  with  her  as  a marriage  portion.  Their  only 
daughter  married  Lord  Cobham,  from  whom  the 
ooncera  was  bought  by  Halsey’s  manager  and 
nephew,  Ralph  Thrale.  At  tho  death  of  the 
latter’s  son,  Henry  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  1781,  the  brewery  was  purchased  by 
Barclay,  the  banker,  for  bis  son,  and  by  Perkins, 
Thrale’s  chief  clerk,  for  himself. 

If  we  look  again  at  Agas’s  map  we  shall  see  a 
considerable  number  of  ponds  marked  near  the 
two  circuses  already  mentioned.  These  were 
the  pike-ponda,  for  keeping  the  royal  pike. 

Near  Paris  Garden  was  the  Falcon  Inn,  which 
was  formerly  in  great  repute,  and  was  reported 
to  have  been  a frequent  resort  of  Sbakspeare ; 
but  this  is  a mistake,  for  at  the  time  of  the 
great  dramatist’s  death  there  were  no  inns  on 
the  Bankside.  This  fact  we  learn  from  a petition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark  against  the 
opening  of  a road  or  way  leading  out  of  South- 
wark  to  two  newly-erected  inns  on  the  Bank- 
side,  which  was  presented  to  tbe  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  in  March,  1619,  and  transmitted 
by  them  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  memory  of  the  Falcon  Inn  still  lives  in 
the  name  of  the  Falcon  Glass  Works,  situated  in 
Holland-street. 

Kemp,  the  actor,  notices  the  theatres  of  Bank- 
side  and  the  inns  of  Southwark  in  his  curious 
“ Nine  Daies  Wonder,  performed  in  a Daunce 
from  London  to  Norwich.  London,  1600.”  He 
complains  bitterly  of  the  ballads  written  against 
him,  and  seeks  the  ballad-maker.  “ I found  him 
about  the  Bankside  sitting  at  a play.  I desired  to 
speak  with  him,  had  him  to  a taverne,  charg’d 
a pipe  with  tobacco,  and  then  laid  this  terrible 
accusation  to  his  charge.  He  swels  presently 
like  one  of  the  foure  windes,  the  violence  of  his 
breath  blew  the  tobacco  out  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  heate  of  his  wrath  drunk  dry  two  bowlefnls 
of  Rhenish  wiue.  At  length  having  power  to 
speake,  * Name  my  accuser,’  saith  he,  ‘ or  I defy 
thee,  Kemp,  at  the  quarter.staffe.’  ” 

In  conclusion,  wo  would  say  a few  words  on 
some  of  the  celebrated  inhabitants  of  Bankside. 
Philip  Henslowe,  the  manager  of  tbe  Rose  The- 
atre, and  part  proprietor  of  Paris  Garden,  “one 
of  the  grooms  of  his  Majesty’s  chamber,”  lived 
close  by  the  Clink,  where  he  had  previously  car- 
ried on  business  as  a dyer. 

Philip  Massinger,  the  great  dramatist,  lived 
on  tbe  Bankside.  He  died  in  March,  1638-9, 
suddenly ; so  suddenly,  indeed,  that  retiring  to 
bed  in  his  own  house,  in  good  health,  be  was 
found  dead  the  next  morning.  His  body  was 
buried  in  the’ neighbouring  church  of  St.  Saviour, 
the  resting-place  of  many  remarkable  men,  from 
the  poet  Gower  downwards.  Sir  Edward  Dyer, 
who  died  in  Winchester  House  (1607)  ; Lawrence 
Fletcher,  a leading  member  of  tbe  company  of 
actors  to  which  Sbakspeare  belonged;  Edmund, 
Sbakspeare,  “player,”  the  poet’s  jounge* 
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brother;  and  John  Fletcher,  the  dramatist,  all 
lie  here.  Sir  Aston  Cokayne  wrote  of  Massinger 
and  Fletcher, — 

“ Id  the  same  grave  Fletcher  was  buried,  here 
Lice  the  stage  poet,  Philip  Maeseoger : 

Phtya  they  Old  write  together,  were  great  friends, 

And  now  one  grave  includes  them  at  their  ends  ; 

8o  whom  on  earth  nothing  did  part,  beneath 
ilere  in  their  lames  they  lie  in  spight  of  death.” 
Malone  wrote,  in  bis  “ Inquiry  into  the  Authen- 
ticity of  the  Shakspeare  Papers”  (1796):  — 
“ From  a paper  now  before  me,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Edward  Alleyn,  the  player,  our  poet 
appears  to  have  lived  in  Southwark,  near  the 
Bear-garden,  in  1596.  Another  curious  docu- 
menb  in  my  posaeasion  affords  the  strongest  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  he  continued  to  reside  in 
Southwark  to  the  year  1608.”  These  important 
manuscripts  were  unfortunately  never  published, 
and  nothing  is  now  known  of  them  ; but,  if  true, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  authen- 
ticity, the  interest  of  Bankside  most  be  greatly 
increased  to  us  by  the  knowledge  that  Shak. 
speare  once  lived  there. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  SCIENCE 
RESEAECn  AND  AET  EESEARCH. 

There  is  at  the  present  moment,  happily,  a 
good  deal  of  public  attention  directed  to  a subject 
hitherto  neglected,  but  of  no  small  importance, 
We  allude  to  that  of  “ Science  Research  Endow- 
ment,”  and  we  would  wish  specially  to  induce, 
on  behalf  of  those  whom  we  more  particularly 
address  in  these  pages  “ Art”  Research  Endow- 
ment. It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  as  we 
view  it,  a more  important  subject  of  inquiry,  or 
one  more  interesting  to  those  who  take  oonoern 
in  the  progress  and  well-being  of  science  and 
art.  Some  there  are,  we  are  quite  sure,  who 
more  especially  devote  themselves  to  the  all- 
important  subjects  of  scientific  or  artistic 
researches  and  discovery.  Who  are  they,  and 
how  specially  do  they  work,  and  under  what  con. 
ditioDS  ? Of  the  value  of  these  researches  and 
discoveries  sometimes  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
doubt ; indeed,  if  we  but  go  back  a little  into 
the  past,  dim  though  it  be,  we  may  well  wonder 
at  what,  as  we  look  at  it,  becomes  but  too  visible. 
The  present  way  of  work  is  before  us,  and  all 
may  see  it,;  it  needs  no  more  than  the  mere 
pointing  to ; and  then  he  who  runs  may,  and 
needs  mast,  read, — a something  and  a somewhat. 
We  propose  here  to  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to 
art  research,  that  having  been  hardly  as  yet 
touched  on  elsewhere.  It  is  to  the  fall  as  im- 
portant  as  the  sbriotly  soientifle  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  must  needs  be  as  interesting  to 
artists,  as  science  to  experts.  First,  a word  or 
two  on  the  strictly  scientific  aspect  of  this 
question,  now  so  much  discussed.  It  most  help 
to  an  understanding  of  the  artistic.  We  have 
often  and  often  wondered  at  the  difference 
between  the  past  way  of  work  and  doings,  and 
the  immediate  present  of  them.  We  may  note 
year  by  year,  nay,  almost  week  by  week,  the 
thinkings  and  doings  of  the  Airys,  Tyndalls,  and 
Huxleys  of  to-day,  and  we  may  read  of  what 
they  do  so  industriously,  and  mark  by  so  doing 
the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  scientific 
research.  Such  men  are  before  the  world,  and 
cannot  well  be  neglected.  But  when  we  go 
back  to  the  days  of  Tycho  Brahe,  of  Galileo,  or 
of  Newton,  how  very  different  everything 
becomes.  How  entirely  science  must  have 
absorbed  all  their  faculties,  and  how  the  passion 
for  scientific  research  must  have  driven  all  con- 
siderations of  difficulty  out  of  their  thoughts, 
is  bub  too  evident  at  a glance.  All  things  would 
seem  to  have  been  against  them  ; the  very  spirit 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived  and  worked 
being  a foremost  one.  And  then,  again,  but 
think  of  the  instrumental  means  they  worked 
with,  all  of  the  very  rudest  and  most  clumsy 
sorb.  Let  any  curious  spectator  but  look  at  the 
telescope  that  Newton  worked  with,  now  ex- 
hibiting,  we  believe,  at  South  Kensington,  and 
then  compare  it  with  the  appliances  of  to- 
day,  and  he  must  needs  wonder  at  how  the 
mighty  work  he  did  do  was  ever  done!  Tycho 
Brahe,  who  was  a lawyer  by  profession,  aban- 
doned law  for  astronomy,  and  was  furnished  with 
the  means  for  “ making  observations  ” by  a 
wealthy  relative.  Galileo,  who  committed  so 
many  offences  against  the  then  orthodoxy, 
taught  mathematics,  and  must  needs  have 
worked  in  the  face  of  all  kinds  of  difficulties. 
His  book  was  publicly  burnt, — at  this  wo  may 
perhaps  wonder,  as  also  perhaps  at  how  it  was 
printed,  and  how  many  copies  of  it  were  sold. 
Of  Newton  what  can  be  said  that  has  not  already 


been  said  ? Why,  truth  to  tell,  a great  deal. 
We  have  often  wondered  at  the  coarse  of  life  of 
the  boy  Isaac,  and  that  of  Mr.  Newton,  and  at 
how  that  wonderful  passage  from  the  old  cottage 
to  “ Trinity  ” was  ever  made.  In  time,  as  we  all 
know,  Newton  got  to  London  city,  as  it  then  was, 
and  lived  in  a dull  street,  St.  Martin’s-street, 
though  in  a somewhat  dignified  house,  No.  35, 
at  which  we  may  again  wonder  a little,  with  bis 
books  such  as  they  were  about  him,  and  a small 
observatory  at  the  top  of  this  bouse.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  house  will  be  preserved,  evidencing 
as  it  does  very  many  things.  We  might  thus 
go  on  and  cite  examples  withont  number  of 
those  who  in  the  past  have  come  more  or  less 
under  the  influence,  in  one  way  or  another,  of 
science  endowment.”  Society  and  individuals 
have  'in  various  ways  assisted  the  votary  of 
science  to  live,  and  to  go  on  with  bis  work  of 
research  and  discovery.  Such  discoveries  could 
never  have  been  made  without  assistance  of  some 
kind  or  other,  or  in  one  or  another  form.  Galileo 
could  have  got  but  little,— nothing,  one  would 
eay, — for  his  “ Discourse  on  the  Solar  Spots,” 
nor  could  Newton  have  lived  on  the  sale  of  his 
” Optics  ” ; but  who  will  doubt  the  infinite  value 
of  such  works  as  matters  of  research,  and  as  steps 
in  a mighty  progress,  without  which  the  stand- 
points  now  attained  could  not  have  been  arrived 
at  by  any  possibility  ? No  more  instructive  sub- 
ject of  contemplation  can  there  be  than  that  of 
the  difficulties  and  hindrances  under  which 
science  has  been  wrought  ont,  and  advanced  to 
the  point  at  which  we  now  find  it.  And  it  is  the 
same  with  art, — if  looked  at  as  keenly. 

We  may  now  come  to  art  and  artistic  matters, 
the  necessity  of  research  being  not  confined  to 
science  ; it  is  equally  necessary  to  art — to  arohi- 
tecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  No  one  who 
reads  this  will  contend  for  a moment  that  these 
Bnbjects  are  in  any  way  exhausted,  or  that  ” re- 
search”  in  and  about  them  has  gone  its  full 
length, — nay,  we  had  almost  said,  that  the  mate- 
rials for  it  are  but  now  accumulating,  day  by 
day,  to  be  yet  exhaustively  analysed.  Let  us 
cite  but  one  or  two  examples  out  of  whole  multi- 
tudes. We  all  know  how  a modern  church  is 
brought  into  existence  : say,  to  make  the  matter 
as  plain  as  may  be,  a Decorated  ohuroh. 
Whatever  its  artistic  worth,  it  is,  as  all 
know,  the  result  mainly  of  the  study  in  detail, 
more  or  less  close  and  elaborate,  of  “ prece- 
dent.” An  old  church  in  the  Middle  English 
Gothic  is,  more  or  less,  both  in  plan  and 
in  detail,  copied  and  followed.  The  new  build- 
ing  is  a reproduction,  more  or  less  exact,  of  the 
old  church  itself,  and  a type  of  such.  We  are 
speaking  here  not  of  arrangement  or  purpose, 
but  simply  of  the  architectural  and  artistic  forma 
and  expression.  It  is  the  same  with  any  other 
style,  the  precise  style  being  fixed  on  and  deter- 
mined. But  of  the  past  way  of  work,  what  of 
that,  and  how  shall  it  be  even  so  much  as  cited, 
so  totally  different  was  the  modus  operandi  of  its 
production  ? Except  in  special  cases,  no  attempt 
even  ever  seems  to  have  been  made  to  copy  past 
and  already  existing  work  in  detail,  or  even  in  plan. 
Here  is  a matter  for  “research,”  whether  endowed 
or  no.  The  Middle  Age  architect  learnt, — there 
is  no  other  way  of  patting  it, — the  language,  as  it 
was  then  spoken,  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
was  as  ready  with  the  words  of  it,  all  disjointed 
as  they  might  be,  as  a modern  writer  is  ready 
with  his  words  and  language  to  write  a new  book 
or  a new  poem.  It  was  a wonderful  process,  if  we 
do  but  think  of  it.  Architecture  was,  in  the  now 
80  dead  past,  a language  of  materials  and  forms, 
and  was  spoken,  or  rather  written,  as  language 
itself  then  was  and  is.  The  old  artist  did  not 
copy  the  last  stone  book,  but  wrote  another  and 
a new  one,  though  with  the  same  words.  Bat 
there  is  a yet  stranger  aspect  of  this  antique 
phenomenon.  The  general  forms  and  details,  as 
all  know,  the  very  language  itself,  changed  as  the 
centuries  passed  on.  The  stone  language  of  the 
old  Romanesque  passed,  insensibly  may  be,  in 
the  hands  of  its  artists  into  the  Early  Gothic, 
and  this,  again,  into  the  more  advanced  style 
wbch  followed,  and  that  in  a way  and  by  a pro- 
cess which  may  well  demand  further  “ research.” 
Nowadays  it  is  mysterious  enough.  It  is  a 
mighty  problem,  and  may  well  call  for  research 
and  for  the  efforts  and  study  of  those  who  can 
give  fair  attention  to  it.  We  may  see  plainly 
enough  the  marked  and  distinctive  difference 
between  the  Romanesque,  and  the  Early  English, 
and  the  Perpendicular  ; but  of  the  gradual  and 
well-nigh  insensible  change  from  the  one  style 
to  the  next  in  detail  is  not  by  a long  way  so  easy 
to  get  at.  We  must  here  contend,  therefore,  that 
art  research  endowment  is  to  the  full  as  neces- 


sary  in  these  days  as  science  research  endow- 
meat.  Let  us  take  oneother  instance  from  another 
style  of  art,  from  the  Renaissance,  as  practised 
by  such  men  as  Wren  and  Inigo  Jones.  Both 
these  artists  worked  from  precedent,  laid  down 
for  them  with  mathematical  exactness,  as  any 
onrioua  student  may  ascertain  by  going  through 
the  figured  plates  of  a Palladio  or  Chambers. 
Yet  how  different  the  mode  of  work,  and  the 
nse  made  of  the  arb-language.  The  Whitehall 
front  is  not  more  a thing  per  se,  in  details,  and  a 
different  thing  from  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul’s, 
in  detail,  than  would  be  the  chapters  of  a book 
written  to  describe  those  buildings.  The 
“language”  in  which  they  are  written  is  the 
same,  but  how  differently  written,  and  the 
forms  the  same,  but  how  differently  interpreted. 
This  is  not  so  striking  an  example  as  the  Gothic 
changes  and  progress,  bnt  it  is  well  worth  deep 
and  attentive  study  and  research.  The  means 
for  study  which  Wreu  and  Jones  had  in  their 
day  were  but  small  and  narrow  indeed,  when 
compared  with  those  which  we  now  have  all 
and  everywhere  about  us.  For  every  single 
volume . which  Inigo  Junes  could  have  bad 
we,  it  is  certain,  have  a score.  It  is  truly 
wonderful  to  note  what  the  old  architects 
accomplished,  when  it  is  considered  how  little 
they  had  to  go  to  or  to  work  from.  Who  is  it 
that  will  dispute  the  capabilities  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  of  the  Temple  Church  went  to 
work,  and  built  op  that,  as  it  must  have  been 
then,  architectural  gem  ? But  where  werehisbooks 
and  his  “precedent”  ? Compare  bis  no-means 
for  going  to  work  with  the  whole  mountains  of 
help  out  of  which  the  New  Law  Courts,  so  close 
to  it,  are  springing  up.  Surely  there  is  room 
enough  for  “art-research.” 

Very  much  more  might  be  said,  in  very  many 
ways,  on  this  need  of  art  research  as  well  as 
scientific  research,  and  much  might  be  said  on 
the  all  but  total  abenoe  of  provision  for  it.  Hero 
and  there  a “ professorship  ” is  to  bo  noted ; but 
even  those  are  mainly  for  the  purposes  of  teach- 
ing by  lectures  what  may  be  termed  almost  ele- 
mentary matters  to  classes,  so  that  full  value  is 
at  once  got  for  the  money  spent,  and  no  one  can 
complain.  It  therefore  is  hardly  enough;  a 
something  more  would  seem  to  be  needed.  After 
years  spent  in  the  study  and  in  the  elaboration 
of  new  forms,  out  of  or  following  the  old,  it  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  vocations  of  all  scientific 
and  art  societies  ; either  those  now  existing, — 
suoh  as  the  Royal  Society, — or  of  new  ones  to  be 
in  the  future  founded  with  such  purpose  ; to  help 
those  who  have  helped  them,  and  to  aid,  e.g.,  in 
the  publication  of  results  if  they  do  no  more. 
But  more  than  this  they  might  and  one  day  will 
do.  Newton  must  needs  have  spent  years  in  the 
getting  together  the  matter  for  the  “ optics”  and 
in  the  mere  writing  of  it,  when  every  line  was  a 
new  thought ; but  what  its  value  was  in  the 
“eye  of  his  bookseller,”  may  remain  a mystery 
to  those  to  whom  all  such  things  are  mysteries, 
bat  to  none  else.  And  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  help  for  this  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
Advanced  work  is  addressed  but  to  a few,  and 
can  only  be  appreciated  and  apprehended  by 
such  ; but  of  its  value  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
doubt.  Is  not  the  time,  therefore,  come  when 
some  help  might  well  be  given  to  those  who  do 
such  work  ? A judiciously  applied /‘Research” 
fund  in  art,  as  well  as  in  science,  would  supply 
a crying  want. 

We  would  add  a word  of  practical  advice, 
and  would  be  understood  as  advocating  here,  not 
so  much  the  increase  of  existing  means  for 
encouraging  science  and  art  progress  and 
thought,  though  that  is  needful  enough,  bnt  the 
initiation  of  a new  energy  and  new  means  of 
help, — one  of  them  by  the  recognition  of  those 
who  have,  without  previous  aid,  and  of  them- 
selves, made  any  valuable  and  useful  addition  to 
the  stock  of  already -known  truths;  and  also  by 
affording  to  such  the  means  to  follow  up  such 
studies.  Such  a mode  of  help  could  hardly  fail, 
for  the  capacity  of  the  applicant  would  be  always 
guaranteed,  and  the  fact  of  his  special  ability, 
whatever  that  might  be,  a positive  and  proved 
certainty.  Might  not,  we  would  here  venture  to 
ask,  a portion  of  the  surplna  funds  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1851,  be  devoted  usefully  to 
this  purpose  ? That  surplus  is  stated  to  be  large, 
and  it  has  been  surmised  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Commissioners  to  appropriate  it  to^the 
creation  of  a “first-class  scientifio  library’  at 
South  Kensington.  A good,  doubtless;  but  is 
there  not  a large  library  there,  as  it  is  ? And,  by 
the  way,  books,  after  all,  are  but  poor  helps  when 
you  come  to  real  business,  and  practical  work, 
and  original  research. 
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STRONG  AND  WEAK  POINTS  OF  THE 
EXHIBITION  OP  SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS 
AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  new  phase  exhibited  within  fcbe  past  few 
daye  by  South  Kensington  Museum  aud  its 
adjuncts  is  one  that  deserves  serions  attention. 
There  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  able  managers 
of  this  institution  have  long  since  madeapractical 
discovery  as  to  the  mode  of  maintaining  the 
interest  of  a museumj  of  which  they  have  been 
careful  to  take  advantage.  Many  of  our  readers 
may  remember  occasions  on  which  they  have 
been  beset  with  a strange  perplexity  on  attempt- 
ing to  re-visit  some  well. remembered  object,  or 
gronp  of  objects,  in  the  Courts  of  South  Ken- 
Bington.  Descriptions  have  been  given,  from 
time  to  time,  in  more  than  one  jonrnal  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  art,  of  various  branches  of  the 
Museum, — of  the  ceramic  gallery,  the  goldsmiths’ 
work,  the  sculpture,  the  stained  glass,  or  what 
not.  Armed  with  such  a olne,  the  visitor  has 
sought  the  spot,  and  found  that,  at  least  as 
matter  of  arrangement,  the  elaborate  account 
was  altogether  inapplicable,  a thing  of  the  past, 
a mere  source  of  confusion.  Wecao  bear  witness 
to  more  than  one  expression  of  annoyance  at  a 
constant  change,  as  incessant  as,  but  without 
any  of  the  calculated  regularity  of,  those  of  the 
moon  or  of  the  tides.  But  to  understand  at 
once  the  reason  and  efiect  of  this  unresting 
movement  the  visitor  should  extend  his  obser- 
vations.  He  should  visit  nob  only  South  Ken- 
Bington,  but  other  Museums  in  which  no  such 
cause  of  disturbance  baa  to  be  deplored.  Two 
or  three  experiments  of  this  kind  will  give  him 
a good  deal  of  practical  information.  Ha  will 
find  that  if  he  goes  to  examine  a particular 
specimen,  wishing  to  consult  a museum  as  he 
would  consult  a library,  the  advantage  of  ira- 
mobility  is  evident.  But  it  is  an  advantage  in 
this  respect  alone.  As  to  general  pleasure  or 
satiafaotion  to  be  derived  from  the  visit,  it 
diminiahes  each  time.  The  very  effect  on  the 
eye  of  a stereotyped  permanence  of  arrange- 
ment  in  a great  number  of  carefully. preserved 
objects  is  wearying.  One  feels  that  one  has 
Been  all  that  before,— knows  it  all  by  heart. 
A sense  of  weariness  and  fatigue  steals  over  the 
mind,  and  instead  of  having  an  ever-fresh  obarm, 
a museum  assumes  all  the  respectable  dulness 
of  a ponderous  lexicon. 

Revisit,  after  this  experience,  the  establish, 
ment  where  constant  change  is  the  law.  You 
then  learn  to  appreciate  the  difference.  With 
the  perplexity  before,  noted,  you  are  sensible  of 
the  intermixture  of  a new  source  of  cariosity. 
You  no  longer  think  the  exhibition  dull,  or  the 
objects  wearisome.  Old  friends  become  new 
objects  of  admiration  when  set  in  a new  light,  or 
accompanied  by  new  associates.  And  thus  one 
learns,  at  length,  to  read  the  secret,  and  to 
observe  that  in  constant  variety,  either  of  object 
or  arrangement,  or  of  both,  lies  the  main  charm 
of  a permanent  exhibition. 

This  principle  has  been  very  fully  illustrated 
in  the  Ceramic  Gallery  at  South  Kensington,  and 
the  unrivalled  display  of  objects  of  Persian  art, 
to  which  we  recently  called  attention,  has  been  a 
source  of  very  high  attraction.  But  the  strain, 
not  only  on  the  will  and  ability  of  the  managers, 
baton  the  financial  resources  of  the  establish, 
ment,  that  is  thus  kept  up  must  be  considerable. 
And  especially  has  this  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  this  valuable  centre 
fur  gesthetio  teaching — in  view  of  the  prospect 
intimated  by  the  estimates  for  the  year — that 
the  grants  in  favour  of  South  Kensington  are 
more  likely  to  be  abated  than  increased.  The 
great  want  of  accommodation  in  that  restricted 
B6t  of  rooms  which  the  patient  and  cheerful  care 
of  the  librarians  has  made,  in  spite  of  all  in- 
convenience,  the  most  accessible  and  practically 
useful  of  any  public  libraries,  so  far  as  the  books 
contemplated  in  the  scheme  are  concerned,  is 
deplored  by  the  Leads  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment concerned  to  find  the  remedy  : but  deplored 
with  that  helpless  resignation  which  implies  that 
no  relief  is  forthcoming.  It  may  possibly  be  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vitality 
of  the  Museum  proper  has  been  preyed  on  by 
certain  subsidiary  schemes,  not  always  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  permanent  International  Exhibi- 
tion)  evincing  the  absence  of  very  mature 
judgment  j it  may  possibly  be  in  consequence 
of  some  evil  star  that  sbeds  its  malignant  in- 
flnence  over  quasi-commeroial,  quasi-msthetic 
enterprise  whether  in  gardens  or  in  music-halls  ; 
but,  whatever  the  cause,  South  Kensington 
seems  not  to  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of 
battling  for  existence,  and  is  yet  fap  from  having 


attained  the  demure  and  undisturbed  repose  of 
its  elder  sister  in  Bloomsbury. 

We  therefore  speak  rather  as  inquirers  than 
as  critics,  of  the  late  attempt  to  add  a sort  of 
glorified  Polytechnic  Institution  to  the  musenm 
and  library,  “Conferences”  seem  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  An  old  authority  tells  us  that 
in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom. 
If  the  multiplication  of  this  novel  method  of 
imparting  information  have  the  same  effect,  we 
are  on  our  way  to  become  a very  wise  people 
indeed.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
value  and  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  4,576  objects 
which  are  included  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
special  loan  collection  of  scientific  apparatus  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  or  rather  in  the 
westernmost  of  the  two  galleries  erected  for  the 
defunct  International  Exhibition.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  eminence  of  the  men  who  have 
given  a series  of  popular  leotares  in  connexion 
with  the  display  of  the  Loan  Collection.  The 
question  which  suggests  itself  more  forcibly  to 
the  mind  is,  whether  an  effort  of  this  nature  can 
bear  any  adequate  fruit  as  a temporary,  not  to 
say  spasmodic  exertion  ? Is  there  not  a danger 
of  passing  the  Hoe  which  should  divide  study 
from  amusement  ? Is  it  of  much  use  to  collect 
a mass  of  scientific  apparatus,  which  it  would 
require  weeks  of  daily  attention  to  examine  in 
detail,  in  order  to  be  visible  for  six  months,  and 
then  dispersed  to  all  corners  of  the  world  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  valne  and 
effect  on  the  mind  of  a collection  of  scientific 
appliances  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  a 
collection  of  objects  of  art.  Study  of  the  latter 
may  be,  to  some  extent,  nnoonscious.  The  mere 
habit  of  beholding  the  raaster.pieces  of  art  tends 
to  exalt  and  purify  the  taste,  where  such  a faculty 
exists,  and  to  sow  the  seed  where  it  has  not  yet 
been  developed.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  art 
to  train,  rather  than  to  teach  j to  effect  the 
emotions,  as  well  as  the  intellect ; to  produce  the 
culture  which  we  call  ©athetic,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  teaching  which  is  purely  intellectnal. 
And  it  may  often  prove  to  be  the  case  that  the 
more  imperceptibly  this  influence  descends  on 
the  mind,  the  more  powerful  and  abiding  is  its 
effect.  Lord  Bacon  says  that  there  is  a sense  of 
strangeness  in  all  excellent  beauty.  None  but 
a born  sculptor  would  perceive  at  the  first  glance 
the  incomparable  superiority  of  such  a fragment 
of  the  mighty  past  as  the  scorched  torso  of  a 
yonng  female  in  the  British  Museum,  over  the 
highly-finished  and  life-like  portraiture  in  marble 
produced  by  the  best  living  Italian  sculptors. 
Indeed,  by  many  persons,  the  French  terra  cotta 
figures  which  have  lately  invaded  our  galleries, — ■ 
coDorete  sins  that  they  are  against  all  parity  of 
taste, — would  be  more  admired,  at  the  first  glance, 
than  any  glyptic  work  of  the  day.  But  by 
familiarising  the  eye  with  the  noblest  and  purest 
forms  in  architecture  or  in  sculpture,  with  the 
richest  and  most  harmonious  colouring  in  paint- 
ing, an  insensible  education,  like  that  of  the  in- 
fant  in  the  use  of  its  faculties,  is  carried  on. 
Thus  merely  to  walk  day  by  day  throogh  a 
gallery  of  well.seleoted  objects  of  art  is,  in  itself, 
a sort  of  eduoatioD. 

With  scientific  apparatus,  however,  the  case  is 
entirely  different.  No  one  is  improved  by 
looking  at  a scientific  instrument,  unless  at  the 
same  time  he  to  some  extent  understands  it. 
There  are  many  objects  in  the  galleries  at  South 
Kensington  which  not  only  no  ordinary  visitor, 
but  no  scientific  man,  unless  he  bad  studied  the 
particular  branch  of  science  which  the  iustrn. 
ment  was  designed  to  further,  and  unless  he 
were  well  up  to  the  state  of  discovery  in  that 
branch,  would  understand  at  the  first  glance. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  apparatus  designed  for 
obtaining  information  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Fifteen  different  appliances  for  this  pnr. 
pose  are  exhibited.  As  far  as  we  observe,  there 
is  no  illustration  of  that  mode  which  some  ex- 
plorers think  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  for 
ascertaining  when  the  bottom  is  actually  tonobed 
in  great  depths,  namely,  the  change  of  rate  at 
which  the  line  rnns  out.  But  let  any  chance 
visitor  cast  hia  eye  on  No.  3,015,  Capt.  Ericsson’s 
self-registering  sounding  machine,  which  was 
perfected  by  that  very  able  engineer  in  1836. 
What  idea  would  it  leave  on  bis  mind  ? So,  again, 
with  regard  to  an  instrument  which  we  believe 
to  be  destined  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
hydraulics  of  the  principal  rivers  and  straits  of 
the  world  to  an  extraordinary  extent, — Revy’s 
current  meter.  Farther  than  a remark,  may- 
hap, of  the  exquisite  finish  that  Messrs.  Elliot 
have  given  to  ^the  bronze  work,  and  perhaps  an 
expression  of  wonder  what  the  little  bronze  vane 
was  intended  to  do,  who  that  had  not  studied  the ' 


latest  works  on  hydranlics  could  make  head  or 
tail  of  that  valuable  and  ingenious  inatrnment? 
We  may  go  a step  farther  : who  that  has  studied 
hydraulics  can  understand  how  the  instrument 
is  to  be  safely  and  adequately  slung ; as  no  appli- 
ances for  rope  or  wire  fastening  meet  our  eye  ? 
Thus  we  light  on  two  out  of  the  5,000  above 
objects,  either  of  whiohit  would  take  five  or  ten 
miuntes  to  explain  and  to  understand.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  explanation,  neither  of  them  would 
produce  any  effect  on  the  mind,  or  none  bat  that  of 
a notion  of  quaint  form,  or  of  finished  workman- 
ship. So  we  might  go  through  the  list.  And  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  object  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  its  special  claim  on  the  attention. 
It  may  be  ingenuity  of  design,  it  may  be  delioaoy 
of  execution,  it  may  be  strength,  it  may  be 
cheapness,  it  may  be  simplicity  and  readiness 
for  use.  Whatever  be  the  special  excellence  of 
each  exhibit,  the  object  of  the  Exhibition  is 
nnattained  unless  that  excellence  be  appreciated 
by  the  visitors. 

Now,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  to  attain  such  an 
object  as  this  by  the  temporary  display  of  a collec- 
tion such  as  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting. 
A sense  of  bewilderment  is  the  impression  at 
first  produced.  For  those  visitors,  if  snob  there 
be,  who  have  the  self-command  to  take  a room 
or  a subject  at  a time,  to  examine  a single  class 
of  objects  alone,  to  enter  into  the  design  and 
execution  of  each,  and  so  to  fix  on  their  memory 
the  lessons  thus  learned,  so  that  the  reperusal  of 
the  catalogue  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  each 
successive  object  to  their  mind,  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  exhibition  will  be  of  a very 
high  order.  How  many  of  these  will  there  be  P 
How  many  will  there  be  who  go,  as  we  before 
intimated,  as  they  would  go  to  a library,  to  oou- 
Bulb  a given  book,  in  order  to  see  the  latest  out- 
come of  the  mechanic’s  skill  in  some  particular 
walk  of  science  ? And,  apart  from  these  two  very 
limited  classes,  who  will  derive  from  a visit  to  a 
six-months’  show  the  advantage  which  snoh  a 
magnificent  collection  of  instraments  and  appa- 
ratus is  calculated  to  afford  ? 

The  inference  is,  that  the  exhibition  now  open 
at  South  Kensington  is  either  too  much  or  too 
little.  If  it  be  a merely  temporary  display,  the 
objects  are  too  many  to  be  usefully  grasped  by 
the  attention  of  the  visitors,  and  the  time  is  too 
little  to  allow  of  the  full  use  to  which  snoh  a ool. 
lection  might  be  pat. 

From  another  point  of  view,  however,  the  col- 
lection has  a further  claim  on  our  admiration.  It 
is  a very  superb  experiment.  It  is  an  unrivalled 
feeler  of  pnbiio  opinion.  If  it  be  regarded  as  the 
nucleus  or  the  programme  of  a real  industrial 
museum,  it  will  be  a step  towards  supplying  a 
want  which  is  eminently  discreditable  to  this 
country.  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
care  that  is  taken,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States,  to  store  up  specimens  of  in- 
ventions,— to  preserve  the  visible,  tangible  ele- 
ments of  the  scientific  history  of  the  conntry, — 
have  long  deplored  the  want  of  an  adequate 
institution  of  the  kind  among  ourselves.  It  is  true 
that  something  of  the  sort  has  been  attempted 
in  the  Patent  Museum, — a building  which,  in 
spite  of  its  narrow  space  and  strnotural  disadvan- 
tages, possesses  an  extraordinary  interest  for  all 
mechanical  men.  Indeed,  the  Patent  Musenm 
has  lent  some  of  its  most  interesting  objects  to 
the  new  gallery.  Bat  when  we  consider  what 
might  be  effected  if  the  resources  of  this  conntry 
were  properly  applied  to  the  formation  of  an  in- 
dnstrial  mas’eum  worthy  of  the  name  and  worthy 
of  the  dignity  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  display  at  South  Kensington 
may  have  the  effect  of  educating  public  opinion 
to  demand  something  more  permanent,  as  well  as 
something  more  thoroughly  and  systematically 
organised. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  in- 
herent weakness  in  all  loan  collections,  a weak, 
ness  which,  in  any  collection  of  a scientifio 
nature,  is  far  more  deplorable  than  in  the  case  of 
any  sosthetio  display.  Partial  information  in 
matters  of  art  is  better  than  none  at  all.  Partial 
information  in  matters  of  science  is  perplexing 
and  misleading,  and  may  even  be  prejndioial. 
Now  we  have  plenty  of  proverbs  to  the  effect 
that  beggars  must  not  be  choosers,  that  it  is  ill 
to  look  a gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  and  the  like, 
that  are  very  anplioable  in  this  case.  Why 
should  any  one  lend  any  scientifio  apparatus  ? 

In  nine  cases  ont  of  ten  we  shall  probably  find 
that  the  motive  of  the  loan  is  the  desire  to 
advertise.  The  maker  of  a new  iustrnment,  or 
the  perfeoter  of  an  old  instrument,  naturally 
wishes  to  sell  as  many  of  his  wares  as  be  can.  If 
the  opportunity  offers  him  to  display  them  at  a 
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Borfc  of  Central  Fancy  Fair,  he  is  likely  to  j ump  at 
it.  By  no  other  means  can  he  obtain  so  mnch 
publicity  at  so  small  a cost.  Thus  the  advertising 
spirit,  which,  while  affording  a certain  con- 
Tenience  to  the  public,  is  one  of  the  great  pests 
of  the  day,  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  aocnmulation 
of  a loan  collection.  Next  to  the  commercial 
exhibits  will  rank  the  hobbies— using  that  word 
in  its  widest  sense— and  including  under  that 
designation  some  of  those  special  instruments  of 
discovery  to  which  science  owes  so  much.  A 
discoverer  wishes,  and  rightly  wishes,  to  bring 
his  discoveries  before  the  world.  An  opportunity 
is  afforded  him  by  an  exhibition  such  as  that  in 
question.  He  has  made  a new  engine  or  instru- 
ment— he  sends  it  for  display.  He  has  invented 
a new  process— be  sends  something  to  illustrate 
the  results,  or  the  method,  of  such  process. 
When  we  have  exhausted  these  two  classes, 
under  all  their  ramifications,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  some  evidence  of  a third  class,  smaller  in 
number  but  loftier  in  spirit  than  either  of  the 
other  two,  consisting  of  men  who  are  really 
anxious  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  the 
progress  of  science.  They  love  truth  for  her 
own  sake.  They  love  her  whether  she  reveal 
herself  specially  to  them,  or  whether  they  may 
only  share  at  a distance  in  the  rites  of  her  chosen 
priesthood.  And  they  love,  not  only  truth,  but 
mankind.  They  are  ready  to  spend  and  to 
be  spent  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of_  truth 
among  their  fellows.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of 
proselytism  that  prompts  them ; it  is  not  the 
wish  to  enforce  their  own  doctrines,  or  to  increase 
the  number  or  the  influence  of  their  own  sect. 

It  is  something  higher,  nobler,  purer,  than  any 
propagando,-— it  is  the  perception  of  the  power 
and  function  of  science,  and  the  sincere  desire  to 
shed  the  clear  white  light  of  scientific  knowledge 
as  widely  and  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  is  these  men  whom  the  nation  should 
delight  to  honour.  It  is  these  men  to  whom 
should  be  committed  the  charge,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  such  an  Industrial  Museum  as  we 
desire  to  found.  Their  number  may  be  small. 
As  individuals  they  may,  perhaps  must,  grade 
away  into  the  second  class  previously  men- 
tioned.  For  a man  to  be  a power,  of  any  sorb, 
in  the  world,  he  must  have  enthusiasm,  and 
enthusiasm  is  apt  to  embody  itself  in  the  hobby. 
Bub  it  must  not  be  a hobby  for  selt.display. 
That,  perhaps,  is  the  best  test,  the  best  rule  for 
drawing  the  line  of  demarcation.  If  a man 
regard  his  hobby  as  a sure  means  of  benefiting 
his  fellows,— good  speed  to  him  whenever  he 
rides  abroad  on  it.  If  he  regards  it  only  as  a 
method  for  obtaining  greater  glory  to  himself, 
we  cannot  aSect  to  mourn  at  the  downfall  which 
is  pretty  sure  to  follow.  Therefore,  while  human 
nature  is  what  it  is,  we  should  regard  with  kindly 
respect  those  men  who,  although  undeniably 
addicted  to  hobbies,  are  so  addicted  to  them  as 
to  produce  a considerable  amount  of  advantage 
to  their  fellows. 

Bub  for  the  utilising  of  this  energy  we  require 
something  far  more  stable  and  permanent  than 
a six  months’  display  of  apparatus,  or  a few 
occasions  on  which  men  of  science  may  talk 
in  public  for  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour 
a piece.  We  want  an  organised,  permanent, 
publicly  supported  Museum  of  Meohanioal 
Science.  That  lectures  should  be  given  in  con- 
nexion  with  it  is  a matter  that  would  follow 
in  due  course,  so  that  due  provision  were 
made  for  the  support  of  such  lectures.  Bub  it 
is  obvious  that  Buoh  au  establishment  cannot 
depend  on  the  shillings  of  the  public,  or  the 
number  of  chance  visitors.  We  shall  be  very 
glad  to  be  proved  wrong,  but  the  impressiou 
which  we  have  formed  from  visiting  the  spot  is, 
that  it  does  not  excite  any  great  amount  of 
public  interest.  If  we  compare  the  exertions 
that  have  been  made  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home, 
to  bring  together  soientiflo  relics  of  historic 
interest,  with  the  result,  so  far  as  interesting  the 
puhlio  goes,  we  fear  that  we  shall  have  to  use  the 
word  failure.  We  cannot  see  that  the  end  is 
worthy  of  the  means.  We  are  all  the  more 
desirous  that  the  effort  shall  not  have  been  made 
in  vain.  And  it  will  not  have  been  so  made, 
whether  numbers  throng  the  galleries  or  no,  if  it 
serves  to  bring  out  into  full  display  our  need  of 
a mechanical  and  scientific  museum,  and  to  bring 
together  elements  that  may  be  organised  and 
combined  for  the  supply  of  that  great  public 

....  L-  1- 

There  is  one  point  in  the  exhibition  which 
militates  against  its  scientific  character,  although 
it  arises  rather  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
locality  than  from  any  purposed  feature  of  the 
display.  This  is  the  interpolation  of  Mr.  Buck- 


laud’s  fish  apparatus,  between  the  educational 
and  naval  department,  and  the  electric  and  other 
scientific  instruments.  The  interest  and  value 
of  the  fish  museum  are  indubitable.  Still  they 
form  a branch,  not  of  what  we  understand  by 
scientific  apparatus,  but  of  natural  history. 
Their  introduction  in  the  circuit  of  the  galleries 
tends  to  give  a hap-hazard  character  to  the  col- 
lection. Again,  the  display  of  maps  is  very 
interesting.  Many  visitors  will  look  with  no 
small  emotion  on  the  few  rude  lines  which  repre- 
sent  so  many  weary  days  of  the  noble  conflict 
of  Livingstone  against  fever,  climate,  fatigue, 
and  savage  races.  The  coloured  geological  maps 
of  various  districts  of  England  illustrate  the 
well-known  excellence  of  our  Ordnance  Survey. 
The  latest  production  of  the  Ordnance  engineers, 
the  Jenin  sheet  of  the  new  map  of  the  Holy 
Land,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  specimen 
of  hill  shading  and  manuscript  map-work  that 
has  yet  been  produced  by  the  Royal  engineers 
of  onr  country.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  rival 
it  in  French,  Italian,  German,  or  Austrian  work. 
Yet  are  we  nob  here  rather  treading  on  the 
province  of  the  Geographical  Society,  or  of  the 
Educational  Department  of  Science  ? Are  maps 
and  plans,  however  beautiful,  part  of  a collection 
of  scientific  apparatus?  If  so,  the  whole,  not 
only  of  the  western,  but  of  the  eastern  galleries, 
will  be  required  for  an  extension  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion; and  the  Albert  Hall  itself  "-ill  have  no 
space  to  spare  for  the  votaries  of  BL.-uue. 


CONCRETE  AS  A BDILDING  MATERIAL.* 

BOVAL  INSTITUTE  OB  BRITISH  ABCJIITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  In- 
stitute, held  on  Monday  evening  last,  the 
president,  Mr.  Charles  Bai-ry,  in  the  chair,  the 
discussion  on  Mr.  Payne’s  paper  “ On  Concrete 
as  a Building  Material”  was  resumed  and 
concluded. 

The  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  asked  that  the 
speakers  should  oonflue  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  artistic  aspects  of  the  question. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  commenced  the  discussion 
by  relating  his  experience  of  concrete  building 
in  Ireland,  in  a very  out-of-the-way  place,  where 
although  there  was  an  abundance  of  good  stone, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a builder  to  build  in 
anything  bub  concrete;  for,  owing  to  the 
wretched  weather  which  generally  prevailed, 
skilled  workmen  would  not  stay  there.  This 
was  on  Lord  Lansdowne’s  estate,  and  although 
the  concrete  was  made  of  shingle  and  pebbles 
from  the  sea-shore,  the  work  became  perfectly 
dry.  Indeed,  all  the  cottages  he  examined  on 
the  same  estate  were  built  of  the  same 
materials,  with  walls  9 in.  thick,  and  they  were 
all  “ bone-dry.”  As  to  making  the  material 
seemly,  he  had  employed  medallions  and  plaques 
of  glass  mosaic  made  by  Mr.  Rust,  and  costing 
about  2i.  per  yard  superficial.  The  mosaic  of 
Mr.  Salviati  was  also  applicable  to  the  same 
purpose.  The  medallions  or  plaques  were  let 
into  the  face  of  the  concrete  walls,  pieces  of 
wood  of  the  size  and  shape  required  being 
used  when  the  walls  were  being  moulded  to 
form  the  reoessee  to  be  ultimately  occupied  by 
the  slabs  of  mosaic.  Between  these  slabs  of 
mosaic  coloured  cements  were  need  with  satis- 
factory effect.  One  great  objection  to  concrete 
bouses  was  the  facility  with  which  the  material 
transmitted  sound,  particularly  through  floors. 
The  evil  might,  of  course,  be  obviated  by  not 
using  concrete  floors,  although  one  great  merit 
claimed  for  concrete  was  that  it  was  a material 
equally  applicable  for  floors  and  walls.  As  to 
the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  the  concrete  he 
had  used  in  Ireland,  blocks  of  it  had  passed 
unscathed  through  a lime-kiln.  This  concrete 
was  composed  of  Portland  cement  and  shingle 
from  the  sea-shore. 

Mr.  Lumsden  said  that,  having  heard  a great 
deal  about  concrete  building,  he  was  induced  to 
try  it  from  the  represeptations  made  by  Mr. 
Tall  to  the  effect  that  it  was  much  cheaper  than 
stone  and  lime  building.  He  (the  speaker)  had 
tried  it  in  his  own  county  of  Aberdeenshire, 
where  stone  was  very  abundant,  and  where  also 
there  was  in  most  parts  a good  supply  of  gravel. 
He  tried  it  first  of  all  for  cottage. work,  and  sub- 
sequently  for  an  addition  to  his  own  house, — an 
old  castle,  three  or  four  hundred  years  old, — the 
addition  in  question  being  51  ft.  long,  33  ft.  wide, 
and  20  ft.  high,  with  a circular  hanging  turret  at 
one  oorner.  The  cost  of  this  concrete  addition 
had  been  3501.,  whereas  the  estimates  given  for 
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the  same  building  in  ordinary  lime  and  sto°® 
masonry  were  nearly  double  that  amount.  The 
sum  named  included  partition-walls  and  every- 
thing  that  would  be  included  iu  the  masonry 
contract,  but  did  not  include  the  “barling”  and 
slater  work.  The  hanging  turret  referred  to  was 
6 ft.  in  diameter  and  about  10  ft.  high,  and  pro- 
jeoted  considerably  over  the  corner.  Its  walls 
were  9 in.  thick,  and  it  was  built  on  a timber 
framework,  which  was  removed  after  a -week 
had  passed,  aud  the  turret  remained  in  position 
without  the  corbels,  which  were  afterwards 
“ stuck  on.”  The  external  coating  consisted  of 
one  of  sand  and  one  ’of  cement,  which  made  a 
perfectly  damp-proof  covering.  The  external 
surface  of  the  concrete  was  “ harled,” — a method 
of  treatment  which  was  as  applicable  to  concrete 
as  to  stone  work.  As  to  the  use  of  concrete 
necessitating  the  employment  of  skilled  labour, 
he  had  no  skilled  labour  at  all.  He  merely  sent 
his  “forester”  up  to  London  to  see  what  was 
being  done  at  “ Tail’s,”  and  after  a stay  of  a few 
days  be  returned,  and  bad  been  doing  all  Mr. 
Lumsden’s  building  work  since  that  period  iu 
concrete,  employing  the  ordinary  labourers  of 
the  district  at  about  17s.  per  week,  and  thus 
effecting  a saving  of  from  one-third  to  one-fourth 
the  cost  under  the  old  method  of  building.  For 
floors  on  the  ground  level  be  used  first  of  all  a 
layer  of  about  6 iu.  thick  of  broken  stone  or 
road-metalling,  then  a layer  of  concrete  made  iu 
the  proportion  of  1 of  cement  to  6 or  7 of  sand, 
the  surface  being  covered  with  a thin  coating  of 
fine  cement  similar  to  that  used  on  the  ex- 
teroal  wall.  This  made  a perfectly  damp-proof 
floor,  but  took  about  a month  to  dry. 

Mr.  E.  Wyndham  Tarn  said  his  experience 
was  rather  against  the  use  of  concrete  for  private 
houses,  and  he  thought  architects  ought  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  the  statements  made  in  the 
prospectuses  of  some  of  the  concrete  builders, 
who  seem  to  be  rather  prone  to  exaggerate.  For 
instance,  in  the  prospectuses  of  two  different 
patentees,  it  was  stated  that  the  advantages  of 
oonorete  walls  over  brickwork  were,  amongst 
other  things,  that  they  were  “half  the^oost  in 
construction,  and  ten  times  as  strong”;  that 
they  were  “impervious  to  wet  and  damp”; 
and  that,  being  one  solid  mass,  sound  is  com- 
pletely  deadened.”  The  first  aud  second  portions 
of  the  latter  recommendation  contradicted  each 
other,  for  the  more  solid  a wall  was  built  the 
more  readily  would  it  convey  sound.  Another 
advertisement  stated  that  oonorete  did  not  settle 
in  parts  as  brickwork  did,  and  that,  in  fact,  there 
was  no  settlement  whatever,  there  being  no  weak 
mortar  joints.  He  (the  speaker)  was  also  told 
that  there  were  certain  warehouses,  60  ft.  high, 
built  some  years  ago,  at  the  rate  of  Zl,  10s.  per 
rod,  as  compared  with  brickwork  at  121.  per  rod. 
Now  there  were  about  twelve  cubic  yards  to  a 
rod,  which  would  give  about  63.  per  cubic 
yard  as  the  price  of  the  concrete  walling  ; but 
as  a matter  of  fact  the  regular  price  for  concrete, 
as  used  in  foundations,  was  about  13fl.  per  cubic 
yard.  How,  then,  could  walla  be  carried  up 
60  ft.  high  at  the  rate  of  31. 10a.  per  rod  ? He 
bad  found  in  hia  experience  that  a very  heavy 
item  of  cost  in  concrete  building  was  caused  by 
the  labour  of  taking.down,  cleaning,  and  re- 
erecting  the  apparatus  used  ; the  mere  filling-in 
between  the  boards  took  hardly  any  time,  and 
constituted  a very  small  item  in  the  coat  of 
labour.  Then,  again,  he  bad  found  that  the 
soccess  of  concrete  building  was  greatly  depen- 
dent  upon  the  weather,  especially  in  the  case  of 
thin  walls,  for  if  there  was  much  wet  O-in.  or 
14.in.  walls  woild  require  extra  time  for  drying 
and  setting,  although,  where  the  walls  were  2 ft. 
or  3 ft.  thick,  with  stone  “ packing,”  such  as 
was  used  in  Yorkshire  aud  other  stone  districts, 
concrete  building  was  not  so  much  depen- 
dent  on  the  weather.  Then,  again,  concrete 
building  could  not  be  safely  carried  on  iu 
winter  time,  for  if  the  frost  got  hold  of  it 
before  it  had  had  time  to  dry  the  whole  mass 
would  be  rendered  completely  useless.  For  tbm 
walls  he  found  from  experience  that  concrete 
was  more  costly  than  brickwork,  that  is  if  the 
ballast  and  cement  had  to  be  bought  at  London 
prices.  As  to  concrete  being  “ ten  times  the 
strength  ” of  brickwork,  if  it  were  the  case  a con- 
crete wall  12  in.  thick  would  be  as  strong  as  a 
solid  brick  wall  10  ft.  thick,  which  experience 
had  shown  was  not  anything  like  the  case.  All 
be  (the  speaker)  was  able  to  aflirm  was  that  it 
concrete  building  was  very  well  done  it  was 
about  as  strong  as  good  brickwork,  although 
of  course  it  all  depended  on  the  quantity  aud 
quality  of  the  cement  used.  He  had  lived  m a 
wncrete  house  for  the  past  five  years,  aud  be 
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could  not  QodorBe  the  statements  which  had  been 
made  that  concrete  was  impervious  to  damp. 
The  house  in  which  he  lived  had  been  built 
without  any  damp-proof  course,  which  was 
thoueht  to  be  unnecessary,  but  the  walls  were 
sucking  up  the  damp  to  a height  of  about  2 ft. 
In  his  opinion,  a damp-proof  course  was  even 
more  necessary  with  concrete  than  with  brick- 
work.  As  to  the  power  of  concrete  walls  for 
keeping  ont  driving  rains,  it  was  said  by  the 
patentees  that  concrete  buildings  were  weather- 
proof without  an  external  rendering  of  cement, 
^_kioh  wan,  in  fact,  only  need  for  the  sake  of 
giving  a more  finished  appearance.  This  state, 
ment  he  had  entirely  refuted  by  an  exneriment 
he  made.  He  constructed  a concrete  floor  4 in. 
thick,  made  of  rather  fine  ballast,  gauged  very 
strongly  with  cement,  and  very  carefully  mixed, 
in  order  to  make  a good  experiment ; but 
when  it  had  set,  water  went  through  it 
as  it  would  go  through  a sieve.  As  to  the 
tendency  of  concrete  to  shrink,  he  had  found  the 
tendency  tn  exist,  notably  in  the  case  of  a flat 
roof,  7 ft.  6 in.  Bpa.n,  13  ft.  long,  and  4 in.  thick, 
with  two  or  three  X-iron  joists  thrown  across  at 
stated  intervals.  At  the  points  where  these 
T-it‘on  joists  went  across  there  had  been  cracks 
ever  since,  and  no  sooner  were  the  cracks  filled 
up>~ &8  they  had  to  bo  once  or  twice  a year,— 
than  further  shrinkage  occurred,  and  the  cracks 
again  showed  themselves.  Generally  speaking, 
he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  concrete  had  an 
inherent  tendency  to  shrink,  irrespective  of 
“settlements,”  for  in  the  house  he  lived  in  there 
was  no  settlement,  but  fine  cracks  were  every- 
where manifest.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  that 
concrete  building  was  unsuited  to  the  thin  walla 
required  for  dwelling-houses,  and  that  it  could 
only  be  prodtably  and  suitably  employed  when 
used  for  warehouses  and  even  more  massive 
structures.  In  such  works  the  “ packing,”  so 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Tall,  could  be 
advantageously  nsed.  In  reply  to  a question 
put  by  Mr.  Edmeston,  Mr.  Tarn  said  that  the 
concrete  of  the  roof  of  which  he  had  spoken  was 
composed  of  1 of  Portland  cement  to  6 of  ballast 
and  burnt  clay,  costing  about  2a.  per  cubic  yard. 
Whenever  burnt  olny  was  used  as  an  aggregate, 
oaro  should  be  taken  that  it  is  thoroughly  well 
burnt.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Seddon  as  to  the 
tendency  to  transmit  noise,  which  was  one  of  the 
properties  of  concrete  buildings. 

Mr.  Edmeston  could  not  see  why  concrete, 
properly  made  and  put  together,  should  have  any 
inherent  tendency  to  shrink.  Of  course,  the 
soundness  of  concrete  work  greatly  depended  on 
the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  npon 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  put  together. 

In  his  experience,  whenever  concrete  had  been 
properly  compounded  of  good  materials,  he  had 
never  observed  the  tendency  to  shrink  and  crack 
of  which  BO  much  had  been  said.  He  had  found 
that  where  gravel  oonld  be  obtained  close  at 
hand,  a saving  of  one-third  in  cost  was  effected. 
Proper  care  should,  of  course,  be  taken  to  select 
the  cement,  and  to  test  it  before  using  it,  for 
imperfectly  burned  cement  would  “blow,”  and 
cause  no  end  of  mischief.  He  could  not  see  why 
concrete  walla  “packed”'in  the  manner  advo. 
Gated  by  Mr.  Tall  sbonld  be  stronger  than  walls 
built  solid  with  small  concrete,  seeing  that  it 
was  the  adhesive  quality  of  the  cement  which 
gave  the  strength  required.  He  did  know,  how- 
ever, that  such  walls  were  very  strong,  for  he 
bad  had  to  cut  through  some  which  had  been 
built  by  Mr.  Tall,  and  the  work  of  demolition  was 
very  laborious  and  costly.  One  thing  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind  was,  that  concrete  boildiug 
did  not  necessarily  require  any  complicated 
apparatus,— a few  planks  would  suffice.  There 
was  one  description  of  concrete  about  which 
nothing  had  been  said  in  the  discussion  : he  re. 
ferred  to  the  asphalte  and  gravel  or  stone  con- 
crete for  the  beddings  of  steam-hammers  and 
other  heavy  machinery,  which  had  been  found 
to  he  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Woodthorpe  feared  that  if  concrete  were 
to  ontne  into  general  use  for  honae-building,  the 
“able  and  enterprising”  builders  of  the  East 
and,  indeed,  of  all  quarters  of  London — 
would  make  it  a convenient  cloak  for  the  use  of 
such  curious,  but  somewhat  unstable,  building 
materials  as  old  leather  boots  and  tin  kettles. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  concrete  builders  who  had 
taken  part  in  this  discussion  had  made  it  a boast 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  the  district  surveyor,  and  had  used  all  kinds 
of  questionable  ddbris  for  “aggregates.” 

Mr.  Gundy  was  of  opinion  that,  unless  in 
exceptional  localities  and  under  exceptional  oou. 
ditions  generally,  concrete  building  would  not* 


be  found  to  be  cheaper  and  more  easily  applicable 
than  construction  in  the  ordinary  materials. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jennings  thought  that  if  concrete 
were  to  be  used  at  all  largely,  it  would  very  gene, 
rally  have  to  be  rendered  in  cement,  and  that 
being  the  case,  it  was  worthy  of  note  that  cement 
conld  be  dpcoratively  treated  without  making  it 
a sham.  His  experience  of  the  use  of  concrete 
was  that  generally  speaking  it  was  a more  expen. 
sive  material  to  use  than  bricks  and  mortar, 
although,  provided  that  a diligent  personal 
supervision  could  be  exercised  over  the  selection 
and  mixing  of  the  materials,  there  was  nob  the 
slightest  doubt  that  in  many  places  its  use  would 
be  more  economical.  The  strength  of  concrete 
was  really  a question  of  the  strength  of  cement. 
As  to  the  roof  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tarn,  he  (Mr. 
Jennings)  was  satisfied  that  the  fault  consisted 
in  bringing  together  two  materials  of  such  dis. 
similar  qualities  as  iron  and  concrete.  He 
believed  that  concrete  made  of  proper  materials 
and  properly  put  together  would  not  necessarily 
shrink,  and  wherever  shrinkage  occurred  there 
must,  be  thought,  be  some  fault,  either  in  mate- , 
rial  or  construction. 

Mr.  Gilbert  B.  Redgrave  said  that  if  cement 
concrete  was  ever  to  become  largely  used  as  a 
building  material,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted 
that  concrete  walling  must  be  made  by  some 
system  of  throwing  the  material  between  wooden 
framing  or  boards,  and  this  mode  of  erection  im- 
plied  the  use  of  some  mode  of  stucco  treatment 
for  external  finish.  That  fact  alone  was  a very 
serious  obstacle  to  its  use  in  some  quarters.  Mr. 
Payne  had  suggested  in  his  paper  some  very  in. 
genious  methods  of  moulding  the  face  of  the 
concrete  by  ornamental  diesj  but  a more  simple 
and  a very  effective  method  was  that  of  breaking 
np  the  surface  by  means  of  “rough-cast.”  An- 
other very  effective  method  of  decoration  in 
coloured  cement  was  that  known  as  sgraffito, 
speoimeuB  of  which  were  to  be  seen  at  the  back 
of  the  new  Roienoe  Schools,  South  Kensington, 
and  at  the  National  Training  School  for  Music 
near  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  Mr.  Payne  had 
suggested  a surface  decoration  of  tiles,  the  backs 
of  which  should  consist  of  dove-tails  moulded  into 
and  retained  by  the  concrete;  but  one  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  this  mode  of  treatment 
was,  that  water  might  find  its  way  through  the 
joints  to  the  back  of  tho  tiles,  and  do  a great 
deal  of  damage. 

Mr.  Adams  said  he  had  for  some  years  past 
paid  considerable  attention  to  concrete  building, 
and  Mr.  Drake  had  carried  out  several  works  for 
him,  entirely  to  bis  satisfaction.  The  largest 
floor  he  bad  built  was  12  ft.  6 in.  by  11  fc.  6 in., 

6 in.  thick,  and  with  a 4i-in.  bearing  on  the 
walls.  There  was  no  iron  in  this  floor,  and  it 
stood  the  test  of  being  jumped  upon  in  the  centra 
with  hardly  any  vibration.  He  agreed  with 
previous  speakers  in  thinking  that  the  whole 
secret  of  concrete  building  consisted  in  the  use 
of  the  best  materials  and  careful  and  continued 
supervision.  The  cement  should  be  selected 
from  the  best  makers,  the  ballast  should  be  per- 
feotly  clean  and  free  from  loam.  The  concrete 
might  be  poured  in  by  unskilled  labourers,  but 
it  should  be  done  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a 
careful  foreman.  For  surface  oruameutation  he 
thought  a simple  form  of  sgro_^fo  might  be  em. 
ployed  at  a cost  of  only  2s.  per  yard  superficial. 

If  slabs  of  mosaic  or  tesselated  work  were  used 
externally  or  internally,  they  might  be  so  used 
as  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  boards  or  similar 
apparatus. 

Mr.  Broughton  pointed  out  a drawing  which 
illustrated  what  a subsequent  speaker  charac- 
terised as  a somewhat  acrobatio  trick  in 
concrete  building.  This  cooeisted  of  a balcony 
entirely  supported  on  concrete  cantilevers,  pro- 
jeoting  3 ft.  6 in.  from  the  wall.  The  cauti. 
levers  were  11  in.  deep  at  the  ends  nearest 
the  wall,  diminishing  to  3 in.  at  the  outer  ends, 
and  were  made  of  concrete  consisting  of  one 
part  Portland  cement  to  six  parts  ballast.  They 
were  attached  to  the  walls  some  twelve  months 
after  the  latter  had  been  erected,  the  only  means 
adopted  for  fixing  being  to  cut  away  the  thin 
cement  coating  with  which  the  wall  was  faced, 
and  then  to  let  the  end  of  the  cantilever  come 
with  a straight  butt  joint  against  the  flat  surface 
of  the  wall,  the  oeraentiug  material  being  con- 
crete composed  of  1 of  Portland  cement  to 
4 of  ballast.  Three  days  after  the  cantilevers 
were  fixed  in  position,  the  balcony  was  tested  by 
three  men  running  along  it ; it  snrvived  the  test, 
and  was  still  standing.  As  to  cracks  caused  by 
shrinkage,  he  bad  built  a large  warehouse 
containing  432,000  cubic  feet,  but  not  a crack 
was  to  be  seen  all  over  the  building,  and  the 


same  remark  applied  to  his  own  house  and  to 
many  other  buildings.  As  to  embedding  the 
ends  of  joists  in  concrete  walls,  he  had  done  so 
to  the  e.xtent  of  as  many  as  500  in  one  building, 
but  they  had  not  caused  the  walla  to  split,  nor 
was  it  possible  that  they  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Cockerel!  said  there  was  a great  ooufiiot  of 
testimony  as  to  tho  damp-resisting  and  weather- 
proof qualities  of  concrete,  but  these  oonaioting 
statements  were  capable  of  being  reconciled  to  a 
great  degree.  His  experience  was  that  the  more 
dense  the  concrete  the  greater  would  bo  its 
capillary  attraction,  and  he  was  therefore  of 
opinion  that  the  best  concrete  was  that  which 
resembled  a coarse  honeycomb  in  texture,  with 
as  few  knobs  or  points  of  contact  as  possible. 
This  kind  of  concrete  would  not  so  readily  suck 
np  moisture  from  the  ground  as  concrete  of  u 
finer  texture,  and  although  it  would  let  water 
run  through  it  like  a sieve,  a very  thin  external 
rendering  of  cement  would  suffice  to  keep  out 
the  most  driving  rains.  Aa  to  cracks  caused  by 
shrinkage  in  concrete,  he  had  built  several  con- 
crete houses,  and  had  not  met  with  them  ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  one  came  to  build  a 
long  garden  wall  or  any  similar  work  iu  concrete, 
it  would  be  found  to  crack  vertically  at  almost 
regular  intervals  of  14  ft.  or  15  ft. 

Mr.  Horace  Jones. — Your  belief  is,  in  fact,  that 
the  measure  of  the  nou-oontraotibility  of  con- 
crete is  14  ft.  or  15  ft.  ? 

Mr.  Cockerell  replied  in  the  affirmative.  These 
cracks  were  not  due  to  settlements. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  said  that  one  important 
point,  to  which  no  reference  had  been  made  in 
the  discussion,  was  as  to  the  proper  quantity  of 
water  to  be  used  in  mixing  different  kinds  of 
concrete.  He  sboold  be  inclined  to  imagine  that 
where  shrinkage  or  cracks  occurred  in  concrete 
work,  too  much  water  bad  been  used. 

Mr.  Aitchison  deprecated  the  use  of  iron  in  con- 
junction  with  concrete,  particularly  when  it  was 
exposed  or  near  the  surface.  Where  it  was  deeply 
embedded  in  the  concrete,  and  where  it  bore  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  general  mass,  iron  might 
be  admissible,  but  under  other  conditions  he 
thought  iron  and  concrete  work  would  never 
prove  to  be  sound,  owing  to  the  different  rates  of 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  two  materials. 
The  cleaner  the  ballast  used  the  better  would  be 
the  concrete.  Mr.  Leach,  the  engineer  to  the 
Thames  Conservators,  had  caused  a quantity  of 
ballast  taken  from  the  river  below-bridge  to  be 
thrown  under  one  of  the  weirs  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  river,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  there  for 
several  years.  When  it  was  taken  out  it  dried 
perfectly  white,  and  with  this  ballast  Mr.  Leech 
bad  made  very  good  concrete  with  only  one. 
ninth  of  Portland  cement.  No  tests  had  yet 
been  made  to  test  the  relative  strength  of  con- 
Crete  structures  in  which  iron  was  embedded,  as 
compared  with  the  same  structures  without  iron, 
and  Mr.  Aitchison  thought  that  Goveromeut 
might  be  memorialised  to  carry  out  some  experi- 
ments  of  this  kind  at  the  dockyards.  As  to  the 
decorative  treatment  of  concrete,  he  thought 
that  for  ordinary  buildings  stucco  would  have  to 
be  used,  while,  for  superior  erections,  tiles  or 
slabs  of  mosaic  work  might  be  used. 

Mr.  Cates  described  the  manner  in  which  the 
timber-work  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  had  been 
rendered  fireproof  by  means  of  Brannon’s  patent 
stone.felt  concrete.  This  material  was  applied 
in  a liquid  state,  and  all  the  timbers  (which 
were  of  oak)  had  been  completely  covered  with 
and  embedded  in  it.  Of  course,  this  method  of 
fireproofing  timber  was  only  applicable  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  timbers  were 
thoroughly  dry  and  well  seasoned,  otherwise 
dry-rot  would  set  iu  and  prove  fatal.  He  thought 
that  Mr.  Brannon’s  material  was  worthy  of  ex- 
tended trial  for  the  purpose  of  ooatiog  iron 
girders  and  columns  in  so-called  fireproof  erec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Payne,  the  author  of  the  paper,  then 
replied  on  the  discussion,  and  remarked,  with 
reference  to  the  alleged  tendency  of  concrete  to 
shrink  and  orack,  that  in  Paris  there  were  sewers 
several  miles  in  length  construoted  of  concrete, 
but  no  cracks  bad  occurred,  or  the  sewers  would 
leak.  Again,  concrete  was  very  largely  used  for 
railway  retaining  walls  of  considerable  length, 
and  he  bad  never  beard  of  these  walls  cracking. 

It  was  urged  against  concrete  that  when  it  failed 
it  failed  more  suddenly  and  disastrously  than 
other  materials,  but  it  was  forgotten  that  when 
it  did  fail  it  was  generally  through  what  he 
might  call  “ playing  tricks  ” with  'it.  Things 
were  done  with  impunity  in  concrete  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a hundred  owing  to  the  almost 
miraculous  stiength  of  the  cement;  but  if  the 
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remeat  happened  on  the  handredth  time  to  be 
ratDer  poor  in  qnalitjand  a catastrophe  occurred, 
people  shook  their  heads  gravely  and  spoke  of 
concrete  ns  a treacherous  material.  As  to  cost, 
concrete  bnilders  stated  that  concrete  bnildings 
could  be  built  at  half  the  cost  of  brickwork  ; his 
experience  had  not  verified  that  statement,  but 
he  had  found  a saving  of  ten  per  cent,  in  cost. 
The  cost  of  concrete  building  would  be  materially 
diminished  by  dispensing  with  the  cumbrous  and 
inconvenient  apparatus  generally  used. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Payne,  said  the  paper  and  the  disoussion 
to  which  it  had  given  rise  had  been  most  in. 
teresting.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  he  thought, 
that  concrete  could  only  be  profitably  and  safely 
employed  under  the  constant  supervision  of  men 
well  acquainted  with  the  material.  There  seemed 
to  be  a great  tendency  on  the  part  of  concrete 
bnilders  and  others  to  exaggerate  the  advantages 
of  the  material.  He  would  advise  the  advo. 
cates  of  concrete  not  to  claim  too  much  for  it. 
Mr.  Payne  had,  he  thought,  taken  a very  mode- 
rate course  in  stating  the  saving  effected  by  oon- 
Crete  to  be  about  10  per  cent.  As  to  the  artistic 
decoration  of  concrete,  be  thought  that  arohiteots 
and  others  who  nsed  the  material  should  seek  to 
give  it  its  own  distinctive  treatment,  which 
should  be  such  that  it  could  nob  possibly  be  mis. 
taken  for  what  it  was  not. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried,  it  was 
announced  that  the  last  meeting  of  the  present 
session  would  take  place  on  Monday,  June  12, 
when  the  Eoyal  Gold  Medal  and  other  prises  will 
be  presented,  and  Mr.  Eastlake  will  read  a paper 
entitled,  “ An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Institute.” 
This  meeting  will  also  be  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  Third  General  Conference  of  Arohiteots. 


EDINBURGH. 

Immediately  succeeding  upon  the  closing  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  follows  the  meeting 
of  the  Church  Assemblies.  The  Established 
Church,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Free 
Chnroh  hold  their  respective  parliaments  at  the 
same  time.  The  influx  of  clergymen  and  their 
followers  is  considerable,  and  it  appears  strange 
that  the  exhibition  should  be  closed  immediately 
prior  to  their  coming.  The  experiment  was 
made  of  keeping  the  pictures  a few  weeks  longer 
for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  but  the  encourage, 
ment  given  was  so  small  as  to  cause  the  Academy 
to  adhere  to  the  former  practice  of  closing  during 
the  first  week  of  May.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  love  of  art,  the  ffisthetio  element,  does 
not  hold  a large  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Scotch  clergy.  The  erection  of  such  a structure 
as  a cathedral  upon  a certain  scale  of  grandeur 
will  not,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  by  the  Pres- 
byterian  “Fathers  and  Brethren,”  we  should 
suppose,  with  much  favour.  The  building  of  the 
cathedral  proceeds  slowly, — the  centreing  of  the 
west  doorway  has  been  struck,  and  the  aisle 
windows  begin  to  appear,  and  at  this  slow  rate 
of  progress  it  will  be  some  years  yet  before  the 
work  is  accomplished. 

We  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary vigour  with  which  the  constrnotion 
of  the  new  West-end  Theatre  was  pushed  on,  bat 
that  vigour  has  gradually  abated  since  the 
building  was  occupied,  about  six  months  ago, 
and  the  facade  is  still  incomplete.  Part  of  it, 
however,  is  built  up  to  the  cornice  and  surmount- 
ing  parapet,  and  the  large  proportions  of  the 
parts  may  be  seen  5 but  their  largeness  does  not 
at  first  sight  appear  obvious,  owing  to  the  want 
of  a scale  by  which  to  measure  them.  Breadth, 
size,  and  simplicity  are  there,  but  there  is  no 
gradation  of  parts,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  at 
a glance,  and  it  is  only  when  the  spectator  re- 
moves  to  a distance,  and  when  the  proportions  of 
the  fa<;ade  are  seen  in  combination  with  the 
adjoining  buildings,  that  their  size  is  fully 
appreciated. 

No  time  has  been  lost  as  to  the  new  facade  of 
the  Royal  Hotel,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Beattie. 
It  is  being  proceeded  with  in  instalmentF,  and 
already  in  the  course  of  about  two  months  one 
fourth  of  it  is  almost  finished.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  calling  for  either  commendation  or 
censure  about  'the  work;  jtjis  commonplace  in 
style.  But  commonplacejalthough  it  he,  it  is  not 
pretentious,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  the 
recently  completed  Waverley  Hotel  to  the  east  of 
it ; but  this,  we  feel  constrained  to  think,  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  fault  of  the  architect,  but  to 
oheese-pariug  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  No- 
thing could  be  more  out  of  place  in  such  a street 
as  Princes-street  than  the  paltry  statuette 


above  the  centre  dormer  window  flanked  by 
terra-cotta  chimney-pots,  and  the  meagre  iron 
shafts  on  the  first  floor  are  equally  paltry  and 
nnpleasing. 

All  Saints’  Church,  Broughara-street,  which 
has  since  its  erection,  upwards  often  years  ego, 
remained  incomplete  so  far  as  thewest  elevation 
is  concerned,  has  now  been  completed  by  the 
erection  of  a nartliex  having  a triforiura  over  it, 
access  to  which  is  gained  by  an  octagon  turret, 
lu  the  origiual  desigo  a massive  tower  was  con. 
teroplated,  but  this  feature  has  been  abandoned 
in  the  meantime,  and  the  church  is  complete 
without  it.  There  is,  however,  ample  space 
whereon  to  erect  a tower  should  funds  be  forth- 
coming for  that  purpose.  The  general  effect  of 
the  church  suffers  from  the  absence  of  a parson- 
age which  it  is  intended  should  fill  up  an  ugly 
gap  between  it  and  the  adjoining  buildings.  The 
additions  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R. 
Anderson,  the  original  designer  of  the  church. 

Operations  have  begun  for  the  formation  of 
the  last  of  the  streets  embraced  in  the  City  Im- 
provement scheme.  The  street  in  question  is  to 
be  called  Marshall-street,  and  is  cut  through 
blocks  of  buildings  between  Nicholson-square  and 
Bristn. street.  In  this  street  a new  Baptist 
church  is  to  be  erected,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Thornton  Shiells.  In  style  the  building  is  to  be 
Lombardic,  it  will  have  a frontage  of  50  ft.,  a 
depth  of  65  ft.,  and  60  ft.  of  height.  Ou  the 
ground. floor  there  will  be  a meeting-hall,  with  side 
rooms.  The  church  proper  will  be  fitted  with 
galleries,  and  covered  by  a barrel-vaulted  roof. 
There  are  three  doors  in  the  front  elevation,  and 
these  and  the  windows  are  round-arched  through, 
out,  and  a considerable  amount  of  foliated 
enrichment  is  introduced  in  the  front  elevation. 
Accommodation  will  be  afforded  for  a congrega- 
tion of  628  persons. 

The  City  Improvement  scheme  has  been  con- 
sidered a success,  and  it  is,  we  believe,  in  con- 
templation to  apply  for  extended  powers.  Both 
the  amenity  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  city 
are  open  to  many  improvements,  one  of  which 
would  be  the  improvement  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  proposed  new  college  buildings  by  the 
widening  of  Bristo-street,  &o.  Operations  have 
not  yet  commenced  for  the  erection  of  the  college 
buildings,  but  the  surgical  wards  of  the  new  in- 
lirmary  are  being  rapidly  pushed  on. 

At  West  Craigmillar,  to  the  south  of  the  city, 
a new  Blind  Asylum  and  school  has  been  com- 
pleted,  at  a oust  of  12,0001.,  on  a plot  of  four 
acres  in  extent,  most  of  which  is  laid  out  and 
planted  with  shrubs.  The  front  elevation  faces 
the  south,  and  is  IGO  ft.  in  breadth,  and  consists 
of  a centre  block,  and  wings  having  Mansard 
roofs.  The  most  marked  feature  of  the  design  is  a 
circular  tower  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  south 
front,  and  a more  unhappy  production  we  have 
seldom  seen  ; it  is  80  ft.  in  height,  and  is  sur- 
mounted  by  a high-pitched  roof  and  lantern  of 
the  most  eccentric  description.  In  front  of  the 
tower  is  a portico,  with  a truncated  gable  over 
an  arched  doorway,  above  which  is  carved  a 
large  representation  of  the  royal  arms.  The 
bnilding  contains  a workroom  72  ft.  by  20  ft.,  a 
hall,  and  chapel  115  ft.  by  28  ft.,  in  which  an 
organ  has  been  fitted  up.  Amongst  other  things 
it  is  intended  to  train  some  of  the  inmates  as 
piano-tuners,  and  much  attention  is  to  be  given 
to  their  musical  training.  The  designs  for  this 
building  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles 
Leadbeater. 


“Painting”  the  Lamp-posts. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Marjlebone  Vestry, 
Mr.  Blythe  called  attention  to  the  “ disgrace- 
ful”  way  in  which  the  street-lamps  were 
painted  and  repaired.  The  Vestry  bad  placed 
some  excellent  lamps  in  the  new  street,  Mande- 
ville-place,  but  they  had  been  painted  with  some 
sort  of  composition  that  disfigured  them.  Mr. 
Hallam  considered  the  lamps  an  utter  disgrace 
to  the  parish.  He  was  told  that  the  sum  paid 
for  painting  was  -l^d.  each  lamp  j if  that  was  the 
case  they  could  not  wonder  at  the  two  coats  of 
“something”  that  was  put  on.  Mr.  Blyth 
observed  that  the  amount  paid  for  painting  was 
3d.  per  lamp.  The  Vestry  Clerk  said  that  a 
complaint  had  been  made  to  the  Gas  Company 
on  the  subject,  and  they  answered  that  the  sum 
paid  by  the  parish  was  so  small  as  not  to  allow 
the  painting  to  be  done  “in  an  artistic  manner.” 
The  sum  paid  to  the  company  by  the  Vestry  for 
lighting,  repairing,  painting,  &o.,  was  ISs.  each 
lamp  per  annum.  The  subject  was  referred  to 
the  Works  Committee.  Marylebone  is  not 
.singular  in  this  respect. 


FROM  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

Notivithstanding  the  obloquy  that  attaches 
to  comparisoDP,  one  cannot  voluntarily  annul 
experiences.  The  impression  conveyed  in  my 
former  letter  might  appear  to  have  no  justifica- 
tion on  seeing  the  jubilant  and  triumphant  ex- 
pressions of  the  American  press  here,  which, 
accordingto  “CableNews,”  have  been  echoed  by 
the  English  journals,  but  I could  not  forget 
former  openings  which  I had  witnessed,  and  a 
notion  of  numbers  from  assemblages  like  those 
at  Sydenham,  Epsom,  and  elsewhere.  To-day, 
however,  the  papers  have  altered  their  tone. 
The  New  York  Times  heads  its  article  with  “The 
Great  Exhibition.— The  Third  Day.— The  Crowd 
away,  and  some  of  the  Deficiencies  more  apparent. 
The  Sonnd  of  Hammer  and  Saw  frequent.”  The 
article  concludes  with : — “ The  exhibitors  in 
Agricultural  Hall  are  still  very  backward.  Some 
of  the  spaces  have  not  yet  been  filled,  bat  the 
department  haa  been  notified  recently  that  they 
will  soon  be  occupied.”  The  New  lorfe  Hercdd 
gays: — “Much  of  the  readiness  noticed  on  the 
opening  day  was  deceptive.  Owing  to  the  bad 
working  of  the  turnstiles,  only  82,000  admissions 
were  registered,  an  evident  miscount,  as  the 
street  car-lines  carried  mere  than  double  that 
number  to  the  grounds  on  the  opening  day.  The 
attendance  on  the  gronnds  yesterday  is  officially 
reported  at  16,400,  a mere  bagatelle  by  com- 
parison  with  the  250,000  on  the  opening  day.” 

I wonder  who  got  the  half-dollars  representing 
the  difference  between  the  82,000  of  the  “tell- 
tale” and  the  estimate  of  the  papers!  I asked 
the  conductor  of  a street-car  bow  many  he  carried 
on  the  opening  day,  and  be  told  me  825  in  eight 
journeys  and  a half. 

The  same  paper  speaks  of  a Centennial  “un. 
pleasantneBS,”  which  the  Evening  Telegraph  thus 
describes : — 

“ Incidfnfi  of  th«  Opening  Doy.— The  peculiar  nature  of 
tHe  American  people  m tbeir  impatience  of  restraint  was 
painfull.v  illustrated  iu  the  grounds  yesterdsy.  An  effort 
was  made  by  the  great  mass  of  people  collected  near  tbe 
west  end  o(  the  main  bnilding  to  g-'t  nearer  the  ceremo- 
Dies  of  opening.  The  curiosUy  of  those  out  of  the  im- 
me.iiate  sound  of  those  speaking  on  the  platform  caused 
them  to  push  forward  against  those  in  front,  until  the  whole 
crowd  swayed  and  surged  against  the  rope-*  stretched 
across,  and  broke  them.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  officers 
in  charge,  and  by  tbe  military,  to  make  them  go  bac  t,  but 
they  either  could  not  or  would  not,  and  then  a sham 
charge  was  made  by  the  State  f encibles  and  a company 
of  the  3rd  Regiment.  Eren  this  latter  demonstration  hud 
DO  effect  on  the  irrepressibles,  who  still  pushed  on.  As  a 
last  final  resort,  a real  charge  was  made  upon  those  who 
were  apparently  tbe  most  violent  in  their  efil'rta  to 
break  through,  but  only  when  there  appeared  to  be  great 
danger  of  serious  disturbance.  By  these  prompt,  though 
severe,  means  the  crowd  was  compelled  to  recede  to  a 

? roper  distance,  and  everything  was  soon  calmed  down. 

'ni'ortunately  in  the  molde  there  wore  several  persons 
injured.  One  man  had  a bayonet  thrust  through  his 
thumb,  which  burst  an  artery,  and  caused  a very  severe 
and  painful  wound.  There  were  one  or  two  other  parties 
who  received  trifling  wounds.  The  whole  thing  was  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  only  circumstance  that  could  mar 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.” 

The  fact  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  Exhibi. 
tion  is  in  a most  incomplete  state.  “ It  is  a big 
thing!  ” I have  heard  frequently  exclaimed,  and 
the  “ big  thing”  is  placed  ou  a most  beautiful 
site;  but  they  should  have  been  content  with 
something  less,  or  taken  more  time  for  its  con- 
struotion  and  preparation.  Two  months  hence 
the  grounds  will  be  charming;  but  at  present 
one  has  to  walk  the  plank  over  what  Mudby 
Junction  must  have  been  when  half  complete 
and  still  presided  over  by  navvies. 

Tbe  foreign  nation  that  is  most  complete  is 
Brazil,  and  a fine  show  that  empire  makes  in  the 
main  building,  and  mere  especially  in  the  Agri- 
cultural  Hall.  The  Emperor  musthave  been  much 
gratified  by  the  evidences  of  the  industry  of  bis 
people,  as  well  as  their  ability  to  display  it  iu 
time.  Russia  and  Turkey  have  not  yet  unpacked, 
I suppose  they  have  too  much  to  do  at  home.  Not 
so  Egypt,  who  has  prepared,  within  a temple  on 
which  is  inscribed, — “ E^iypt,  the  oldest  people 
of  tbe  world,  sends  SOODAN  its  morning  greet- 
ing to  the  youngest  Nation,” — a moat  excellent 
display  of  prodneta  of  its  soil  and  tbe  handicraft 
of  its  people.  This  should  inspire  hope  for  its 
creditors  when  despair  could  only  be  awakened 
by  tbe  inactivity  ofTurkey. 

The  display  by  P.  & F.  Corbin,  of  New  Britain, 
Connecticut,  and  87,  Chambers  - street.  New 
York,  of  locks,  latches,  butts,  hinges,  &o.,  fully 
illustrates  tbe  beauty  and  taste  of  these  articles 
made  decorative,  as  your  article  on  tbe  American 
houses  mentions.  I was  much  struck  in  the 
French  department  by  the  ooffres-forts,  or  safes, 
of  B.  Haffoer,  aiue,  made  to  represent  cabinets 
or  other  articles  of  furniture,  which  could  thus  be 
placed  in  yonr  library  or  any  other  room  without 
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making  a show  of  year  wealth  to  your  friends 
or  inspiring  the  cupidity  of  burglars. 

In  the  Agricultural  Hall  is  a specimen  of  the 
imitation  horse-hair  which  is  made  from  the 
“Delta  Moss”  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a parasite 
that  has  been  described  with  great  horror  by 
mauy  travellers,  bub  it  is  thus  utilised.  There 
is  a soul  “of  goodness  in  things  evil,  would  men 
observingly  distil  it  out.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects,  to  me,  is 
the  Log  Hut  of  Mias  Emma  Southwick.  It  is 
built  to  show  an  abode  of  the  early  settlers,  and 
contains  very  many  interesting  relics  which 
have  been  preserved  by  their  descendants.  There 
is  a small  cabinet  which  came  over  in  the  May 
Flnwer ; the  cradle  “in  which  was  rocked  Pere* 
grine  White,  who  was  born  on  board  that  vessel 
in  1620.”  There  are  old  clocks,  old  books,  com- 
missions, spinning-wheels,  which  the  owners 
authenticate.  The  attendants  are  in  old-fashioned 
dresses,  and  it  requires  little  effort  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  picture  the  early  homes  of  those  who  a 
century  ago  threw  off  the  British  yoke. 

In  the  centre  of  the  main  building,  where 
the  nave  and  transepts  inteisect,  there  are 
trophies  and  illustrations  of  the  four  qnarters 
of  the  globe,  and  “ the  representative  men  ” 
are  thus  appropriatf-d  : — America  — Franklin 
and  Washington;  Europe — Sbakspeare  and 
Charlemagne  j Asia — Confaoius  and  Mahomet ; 
Africa — Ramses  and  Seaostris.  Some  may  take 
exception  to  this  arrangement,  I cannot  yet 
speak  of  the  works  of  art  of  other  nations,  as 
although  a catalogue  is  sold,  the  pictures  and 
Bonlptures  are  not  yet  numbered.  There  is  no 
difficulty  wiih  our  own  pictures,  as  each  one  has 
a label  giving  the  subject,  the  name  of  the  artist, 
and  by  whom  lent.  1 cannot  go  on  mentioning 
what  I admire  of  these,  as  I believe  I shonld  have 
to  give  a list  of  the  entire  collection. 

The  American  implements  in  the  agrionUnral 
department  are  ornamented  in  the  moat  artistic 
manner.  The  plooghs  are  painted  and  varnished 
in  a style  that  would  befit  a state  carriage,  and 
the  shares  are  polished  to  make  them  look  like 
silver.  The  reaping,  mowing,  and  other  metallic 
implements  might  be  entered  at  Elkington’s, 
who,  by  the  way,  has  a splendid  display.  This 
decoration  would  make  our  rustics  stare,  and 
make  them  doubt  whether  any  good  could  be 
got  out  of  an  implement  so  “ mighty  fine.” 

A few  figures  about  Philadelphia  may  be  in. 
teresbing.  There  are  817,488  inhabitants  spread 
over  an  area  of  129  square  miles,  traversed  by 
more  than  1.000  miles  of  streets  and  roads. 
There  are  148,000  dwelling-houses,  a number 
exceeding  by  40,0C0  houses  those  of  any  other 
city  in  America,  The  conseqaences  are  that  the 
inhabitants  are  not  crowded  together  j there  are 
rarely  any  epidemics;  and  the  death  rate  is  only 
22'27  per  thonsand.  All  this  lara  assured  is  the 
resnlt  of  the  popularity  and  sucoess  of  Building 
Societies.  p.  s.  A. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

The  Conferences  in  connexion  with  the  col. 
lection  of  scientific  apparatus  have  led  to  many 
interesting  statements. 

Holland. 

Herr  Professor  Dr.  Rijke  discoursed  on  the 
historical  instruments  of  Leyden  and  Cassel. 
He  spoke  deliberately  in  excellent  English, 
remarking,  by  way  of  apology,  that  if  any  of  the 
audience  had  to  speak  in  Dutch,  they  would, 
perhaps,  be  glad  to  go  slowly.  His  object,  he 
said,  was  to  speak  of  the  services  his  country, 
men  had  rendered  to  science.  He  pointed  to  a 
microscope  on  the  table,  which,  he  said,  was  the 
first  compound  misoroscope  ever  made.  It  was 
the  work  of  Zsebarias  Janssen,  of  Middlebnrgl), 
in  the  Netherlands,  somewhere  about  1600.  There 
was,  too,  the  original  simple  microscope  of  silver 
made  by  Anthony  van  Leeuwenhoek,  who  lived 
from  1632  to  1723.  Then  there  was  the  modified 
instrument  with  which  his  wonderful  observa- 
tions on  the  infusoria  were  made.  At  his  death 
it  was  found  that  he  had  made  247  microscopes 
and  172  lenses  unmounted.  The  chief  country 
to  pay  him  honour  was  England,  where  he  was 
madea  F.R.S.,  a distinction,  be  said,  he  valued 
more  than  anything.  Next  the  telescopes  of 
Christian  and  Constantine  Huygenswere  referred 
to,  and  the  marvellous  way  in  which  these 
brothers  made  lenses.  It  was  with  one  of  these 
lenses  that  Saturn's  ring  was  discovered.  Dr. 
Rijke  then  passed  on  to  some  of  the  instruments 
of  'sGravesande,  who  lived  1688  to  1742.  His 
heliostat  was  the  first  ever  made ; his  apparatus 


for  showing  centrifugal  force  is  singularly 
ingenious,  and  is  still  in  use  for  class-teaching 
purposes.  Professor  Rijke  worked  it  to  show  its 
action.  His  study  of  the  velocity  of  falling 
bodies  is  especially  deserving  attention,  if  only 
from  the  fact  that  after  a long  series  of  ex- 
periments, when  he  found  his  theory  wrong,  he 
rushed  in  delight  to  his  brother,  telling  him  how 
glad  he  was  he  was  quite  certain  he  was  wrong, 
as  that  was  one  important  step  to  getting  right. 

Ventilation. 

General  Morin,  director  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire des  Arts  et  Metiers,  spoke  in  the  French 
language  npon  “Ventilation.”  He  is  in  his 
eighty-second  year,  and  full  of  intellectual 
vigour.  He  discussed  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  quoting  Dr.  Reid  (1844),  Captain 
Donglas  Gallon,  M.  Chaumont,  &c.  He  went 
on  to  describe  systems  adopted  in  hospitals, 
creches,  schools,  and  other  public  buildings  in 
France  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  including  the 
arrangement  which  depends  upon  a cTianibre  de 
melange  for  the  mixing  of  hot  air  with  cold  before 
admitting  either  of  them  into  the  room.  He 
disavowed  the  means  ingeniously  devised  by  M. 
Daniel  Collodon  for  ventilating  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel.  In  the  salles  of  the  Corps  Ldgislatif 
tubes  beneath  the  floor  opening  by  orifices  not 
quite  beneath  the  members’  seats  are  largely 
employed.  In  a large  glass-roofed  apartment  of 
M.  de  Rothschild,  at  Ferribres,  the  air  which  a 
glass  roof  sends  down  in  a freezing  state  in 
winter  is  warmed  by  a number  of  jets  of  gas. 
Different  combers  of  cubic  metres  of  air  per 
hour  are  required  for  different  purposes.  In 
hospitals,  for  ordinary  illnesses,  GO  to  70  cubic 
metres  perhourmust  bead  mi  tied  for  each  patient; 
the  wounded  require  100  metres  each ; persous 
suffering  from  epidemics,  150.  In  prisons 
50  mfetree  are  enough.  In  ordinary  workshops 
60  metres  are  enough  ; in  unhealthy  trades 
100  tnubres  are  required  per  hour.  In  barracks 
by  day  60,  by  night  40  to  50.  In  theatres  40, 
in  assemblies  60.  In  schools  children  require 
12  to  15  metres,  adults  25  to  30.  In  stables 
and  stalls  the  volume  required  is  ISO  to  200 
metres.  Great  losses  were  ocoasioned  in  the 
Mexican  expedition  by  insufficient  ventilation  for 
the  horses  sent  out  before  the  ship  Calvados  was 
fitted  up  with  proper  appliances.  General  Morin 
concluded  by  exhorting  ladies  who  preside  over 
salons  to  preserve  the  health,  beauty,  and  cheer- 
folneaa  of  their  guests  by  abundant  supplies  of 
pure  air. 

Italy  and  Science. 

The  Cavaliere  Professore  de  Eccher  said  no 
doubt  his  audience  would  wonder  why  he  spoke 
in  English,  when  on  the  last  occasion  he  spoke 
in  Italian.  He  said  it  was  to  thank  them  for 
their  previona  kindness.  It  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  regret  if,  at  the  first  International  Ex. 
bibition  of  Scientific  Instruments  the  celebrated 
apparatus  from  Florence  should  not  have  been 
described  in  Italian.  The  kind  manner  in  which 
he  bad  been  received  would  be  appreciated  by 
his  fellow-countrymen.  He  was  now  going  to 
speak  of  modern  instruments  sent  by  Italy,  and 
would  employ  English,  as  be  had  to  speak  of 
English  work.  He  would  first  refer  to  Lord 
Dudley’s  astrolabe.  To  the  Italian  astrolabes 
exhibited  be  also  wished  to  draw  special  atten. 
tion.  ' Then  he  would  draw  attention  to  the  lens 
made  by  Benedetto  Bregans,  of  Dresden,  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Grand  Duke  CosimolIL, 
and  used  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  at  Florence,  in 
experimenting  on  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  diamond.  Averani  and  Targioni  had,  how- 
ever, previously  succeeded  in  vaporising  the 
diamond.  Then  he  wished  to  refer  to  the  bare- 
metrograph  of  Felice  Fontana,  made  in  the  end 
of  last  century,  and  briefly  to  his  tbermometro- 
graph  and  other  self-registering  instruments. 
Next  the  following  among  Nobili's  instruments 
were  shown  and  described  : his  astatic  galvano- 
meter,  another  instrnment  for  hydro-electrio  cur- 
rents,  and  his  magnetoscopo  ; then  his  models  of 
thermo-eleotrioal  piles,  one  of  which  was  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him  in  experiments  on  the  radia- 
tion  of  heat.  In  1822  he  made  a globe  ronnd 
which  there  circulates  an  electric  current,  illus- 
trating the  magnetic  phenomena  of  the  earth. 
Professor  de  Eccher  went  on  to  compare  the  work 
of  Nobili  and  Antinori  on  induction  with  that  of 
Faraday.  Faraday,  no  donbt,  was  first;  but, 
hearing  through  the  French  Academy  of  his  work, 
they  repeated  bis  experiments,  and  in  some  cases 
obtained  results  he  did  not.  Hence  the  first  mag- 
netio-eleotrical  machine  was  made  by  Nobili  and 
Antinori.  Working  the  machine, — that  is,  re- 


moving the  keeper, — and  showing  the  spark,  Pro- 
fessor de  Eccher  said,  the  first  spark  it  gave  forth 
was  on  January  13,  1832,  Turning  to  mechanics. 
Amici  was  spoken  of,  and  his  excellent  micro- 
scopes and  telescopes  were  referred  to.  Then, 
in  conclusion,  Matteucoi’a  galvanometer  was 
brought  to  the  front,  the  instrument  with  which 
he  conducted  the  experiments  which,  in  1844, 
led  to  his  discovery  of  the  muscular  current. 
Before  sitting  down,  Professor  de  Eccher  ex- 
pressed  his  regret  that  Italy  had  not  represented 
herself  more  adequately  in  the  exhibition.  Plo- 
renoe  alone,  the  birthplace  of  physical  soienoe, 
bad  contributed. 

Prime  Movers. 

Mr.  Bramwell,  P.R.S.,  read  a paper  on  prime 
movers.  First  he  reviewed  the  motive  powers 
used  in  ancient  times — irrigation  by  the  tread- 
wheel  or  some  such  maohine  (“  Egypt,  where 
thou  wateredbt  with  thy  foot.” — Deut.  xi.  10), 
or  tortured  galley  slaves,  50,000  of  whom  would 
be  required  to  give  a force  equal  to  8,000  h.p. 
of  marine  engines.  Then  he  divided  prime 
movers,  excluding  light  and  electricity,  into 
powers  which  depend  on  wind,  water,  or  heat. 
Turbines  and  hydraulic  rams  are  moved  by  the 
impact  of  water ; in  other  oases  water  acts  by 
weight  or  pressure  ; sometimes  streams  of  water 
induce  currents,  as  in  the  jet  pntop  and  the 
tomha  d'eau;  force  is  gained  from  falls,  tides, 
and  from  the  oeoillation  of  the  waves.  The 
wind  always  works  by  impact,  but  heat  by 
various  ways.  Heat  developed  by  combustion 
may  be  applied  to  raise  steam,  or,  as  in  the 
Gifiard  injector,  to  perform  work  by  the  currents 
induced  by  the  flow  of  steam.  Air  and  gases 
may  be  raised  in  temperature,  and  their  expansion 
used  as  a force ; and  so  may  the  rapid  expansion 
of  explosives.  The  heat  of  the  snu  may  be  ap- 
plied  to  the  prodnebion  of  power,  as  in  the  sun- 
pumps  of  Solomon  de  Caux  and  of  Beiidor,  or  the 
radiometer  of  Mr.  Crookes.  But,  in  fact,  the  great 
source  of  motion  is  the  sun.  The  sun  has  raised 
the  water  by  evaporation  to  the  height  from 
which  it  falls  to  turn  the  wheel ; the  tides  rise  by 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; the  winds 
blow  in  obedience  to  changes  of  temperature  in- 
duced  by  the  suo ; and  Stephensoq’s  dictum  about 
coal,  that  it  was  the  bottied-up  rays  of  the  sun, 
was  true.  The  people  of  Lapnta,  who  were 
engaged  in  extracting  sonbeams  from  cucumbers, 
sought  what  was  as  really  in  them  as  in  the  sal- 
phide  of  calcium  tubes.  The  sailing  of  ships  and 
the  winnowing  of  grain  were  early  instances  of 
the  employment  of  the  wind  ; the  water-wheel  of 
the  use  of  water.  When  falls  are  more  than  40  ft. 
or  50  ft.  high  the  wheel  becomes  large,  alow,  and 
expensive.  Recourse  should  then  be  had  to 
water-pressure  engines,  engines  in  which  pistons 
move  in  cylinders,  and,  being  pressed  alternately 
in  opposite  directions  by  the  head  of  water,  set 
up  rotary  motion  in  the  machine,  as  if  the 
pistons  were  driven  by  steam.  Much,  however, 
may  be  done  by  the  use  of  the  turbine,  of  which 
the  well-known  Barker’s  mill  may  be  looked 
upon'  as  tho  germ.  The  utilisation  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  is  described  by  Beiidor  (1737), 
who  gives  drawings  of  an  arrangement  of  chan- 
nels, BO  that  during  both  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  the  wheel  revolves  in  the  same  direction. 
The  enormous  energy  of  the  tide  daily  ebbingand 
flowing  round  our  shores  ought  to  be  used  more 
than  it  is  to  save  our  coal.  Lord  Dundonaid 
(better  known  as  Lord  Cochrane)  obtained  a 
patent  for  propelling  a ship  by  the  use  of 
cylinders  containing  mercury,  the  oscilla- 
tions of  which  were  to  causo  a vacuous 
condition  in  the  cylinders,  and  so  give 
motion  to  an  air-pressure  engine.  Lately  the 
apparatus  of  Mr.  Tower  has  been  produced  ; and 
a boat  had  been  driven  (it  was  said)  against  the 
wind  at  two  or  three  knots  an  hour.  Coming  to 
the  use  of  the  wind  as  a motive  power,  Mr. 
Bramwell  said  the  windmill  was  a comparatively 
modern  introduction.  He  recommended  the  ad- 
dition  of  a windmill  to  factories,  to  relieve  the 
steam  engine  and  save  fuel.  The  Americans  use 
in  their  sailing-ships  a windmill  to  pump,  to 
work  windlasses,  &o.,  in  the  place  of  the  donkey, 
engine  or  the  steam-winch.  As  for  heat  as  a 
motive  power,  the  sun’s  rays  had  been  directly 
used  for  fountains.  In  the  day-time  they  ex. 
panded  the  air  in  a box  and  drove  ont  the  water ; 
at  night  the  air  became  cooled  and  contracted, 
and  the  water  returned.  The  heat  of  the  sun 
was  for  the  purpose  intensified  by  lenses.  The 
temptation  to  bring  into  practical  nee  a machine 
of  this  character  was  very  great.  In  a lecture 
delivered  by  Dr.  Siemens  to  the  Britibh  Associa- 
tion  at  Bradford,  he  said  that  tho  solar  heat,  if 
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fully  exercised  all  over  the  globe,  supposing  that 
globe  to  be  entirely  covered  with  water,  would 
be  sufficient  to  evaporate  a layer  14  ft.  deep  of 
water  per  aunutn.  Now,  assuming  10  lb.  of 
water  evaporated  from  the  temperature  of  the 
air  into  steam  for  1 lb.  of  coal  (a  much  larger 
result  than,  unhappily,  is  got  in  regular  work), 
this  would  represent  an  effect  obtained  from  the 
sun’s  rays  on  each  acre  of  water  equal  to  the  com. 
bustion  of  1,6S0  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  or  about 
92  cwt.  of  coal  per  twenty-four  hours,  or  enough 
to  maintain  au  engine  of  200  gross  indicated 
horse-power  day  and  night  all  the  year  round. 
When,  however,  we  consider  the  effect  of  the 
BUD,  not  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  upon 
the  earth,  and  deal  with  its  power  of  producing 
heat-giving  material,  the  result  compares  very 
unfavourably  with  the  work  done  by  the  enu  it- 
self; and  this,  no  doubt,  arises  very  greatly,  first 
from  the  fact  that  the  sun  is  frequently  obscured, 
and  second  from  the  fact  that  a large  portion  of 
the  energy  of  the  sun  is  spent  in  evaporating 
moisture  I'rom  the  ground,  and  not  in  the  direct 
production  of  combustible  material.  If  we  taka 
the  sugar-cane  we  find  that  in  extremely  favour- 
able cases  as  much  megass  and  sugar  together 
is  produced  as  would  equal  about  5 tons  of  good 
Wels'h  coal.  Coming  to  our  own  country,  and 
dealing  with  a field  of  wheat,  the  wheat  and  straw 
together  may  be  taken  as  being  equal  probably  to 
about  2 tons  of  coal  per  acre  as  a maximum. 
The  statements  made  as  regards  the  production 
of  timber  per  acre  per  annum,  when  grown  for 
the  purpose  of  burning,  are  very  various,  but  the 
best  average  is  that  in  this  country  there  is  pro- 
duced as  much  wood  as  is  equal  in  calorific 
effect  to  about  liton  of  good  coal  per  acre  per 
annum.  Comparing  these  productions  of  heat- 
giving material  with  the  energy  of  the  sun  as 
shown  in  the  evaporation  of  water,  one  sees  how 
tempting  a field  is  that  of  the  direct  employ- 
ment of  the  solar  rays  as  a source  of  power, 
more  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
those  rays  are  obtained  from  week  to  week  and 
year  to  year  without  having  to  wait  the  slow 
growth  of  the  fuel-destined  tree. 


NOTES  FROM  MANCHESTER. 

A “Builders’  Shelter  for  Cabby”  has  been 
recently  erected  in  the  centre  of  Piccadilly, 
opposite  the  portico  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  It 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Manchester,  and  is  a 
neat  struoture  of  wood  and  glass.  Its  cost  has 
been  defrayed  by  Mr.  Richard  Haworth,  and  it 
is  said  to  be  ranch  appreciated. 

The  new  Victoria  buildings,  now  being  erected 
near  the  Royal  Exchange,  are  proceeding  very 
slowlv;  but  it  is  understood  that  a contract  has 
been  entered  into  by  the  Company  with  Messrs. 
R.  Neill  &■  Sons  for  the  whole  of  the  works  above 
the  shop-fronts  and  for  the  hotel,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  greater  progress  will  now  be  made.  The 
works  so  far  have  been  let  to  the  several  trades 
direct. 

The  new  building  on  iron  stilts,  at  the  corner 
of  St.  Mary’s-gateand  Deansgate,i8  approaching 
completion.  The  style  is  “Victorian  Gothic,” 
the  circnlar  corner  having  a truncated  conical 
roof,  within  one  side  of  which  rises  a huge 
chimney-stack,  which  sadly  mars  its  appearance. 
In  the  event  of  a fire  taking  place  in  the  corner 
shop,  the  firemen  will  wisely  give  it  a wide 
berth. 

In  Deansgate,  opposite  the  Barton  Arcade,  is 
a largo  stone-fronted  block  of  shops  aud  offices 
of  a very  solid  appearance.  The  style  is  of 
French  origin,  with  a profusion  of  carving.  The 
front  is  earned  over  the  shops  on  elliptical 
arches,  without  iron  girders  behind,  and  is, 
therefore,  more  ocularly  satisfactory  than  those 
which  have  their  construction  hidden.  Lower 
down  Deansgate,  at  the  corner  of  John  Dalton- 
street,  is  the  large  building  in  course  of  erection 
for  the  Union  Laud  and  Building  Company,  in  a 
very,  very  late  Gothic  style,  such  as  one  seldom 
sees  out  of  our  university  cities.  This,  standing 
here  alone  in  its  glory,  seems  to  be  out  of  place 
in  the  busy  crowd. 

It  is  just  publicly  announced  that  the  large 
plot  of  land  near  the  cathedral,  on  part  of  which 
Ben  Lang’s  Music  Hall  formerly  stood,  and  which 
has  been  lying  vacant  for  two  years,  eating  its 
head  (85,0001.)  off,  has  just  been  sold  to  a com- 
pany, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  a move  will 
be  made  to  cover  it  with  substantial  buildings. 
Having  a long  river  frontage,  it  might  become 
very  valuable  when  the  proposed  steam  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  is  adopted.  A proposition  has 
recently  been  made  by  the  Mayor  to  name  the 
new  hall,  which  is  rapidly  approaching  com- 


pletion, the  “ City  Hall”  rather  than  the  “ Town 
Hall,”  on  the  gronnd  that  now  that  the  ont- 
townahipB  are  incorporated  with  the  city,  as 
each  of  them  has  its  own  town-ball,  some  distinc- 
tion is  necessary  to  prevent  confusion,  and  a vote 
was  taken  in  the  Council  at  their  last  meeting 
in  which  the  members  were  so  equally  divided, 
that  it  was  determined  to  adjourn  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  so  as  to  give  the  public  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion,  which,  so 
far,  seems  to  incline  to  the  old  name  of  “ Town 
Hall,”  with  which  we  fully  agree.  Theold  Town 
Hall,  with  the  land  on  whicli  it  stands,  is  to  be 
sold. 

The  Corporation  has  at  last  become  alive  to 
the  loss  and  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
situation  of  the  Reference  Library  in  Campfield, 
and  a proposition  recently  made  in  the  Council 
to  relegate  it  to  the  attics  in  the  new  Town  Hall 
having  met  with  public  ridicule  and  condemna- 
tion, it  has  been  determined  to  seek  a more 
central  site  on  which  to  boild  a new  library,  &c., 
and  the  town  clerk  is  advertising  for  2,000  yards 
of  land  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Although  the  Salford  Corporation  have,  some 
time  since,  selected  the  kind  of  tram-rail  they 
intend  to  adopt,  yet  the  Manchester  Tramway 
Committee  are  still  undecided  as  to  what  they 
shall  adopt,  and  have  recently  caused  a number 
of  models  to  be  exhibited  in  an  attic  in  the 
new  Town  Hall.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
there  was  nothing  either  good  or  new,  but  there  was 
one  model  shown  of  “ Barker’s  patent  rail  and 
continuous  chair  ” which  seemed  to  be  both.  It 
is  pretty  generally  allowed  now  that  a tram. rail 
must  have  a continuous  support  throughout  its 
length,  and  that  that  support  must  not  be  wood, 
which  is  found  to  require  renewal  in  about  three 
years  on  an  average.  The  rail  and  chair  men- 
tioned has  its  steel  rail  with  a groove 

for  flanged  wheel  near  its  centre,  and  resting  in 
and  upon  an  inverted  ^-shaped  cast-iron  con- 
tinuous chair,  the  rail  aud  chair  keyed  together 
by  the  web,  and  of  equal  long  lengths  to  break 
joint.  This  oonstrnction  off-^rs  great  facilities 
in  laying  down,  and  is  likely  to  be  durable. 
Whichsoever  is  adopted,  it  seems  a pity  that  the 
Salford  and  Manchester  tramways,  which  are  to 
run  in  conjunction,  should  not  have  the  same 
construction.  Salford  is  said  to  have  adopted 
what  is  known  as  the  Leeds  No.  2 system. 

The  proBpeotQS  is  just  issued  of  another 
attempt  to  float  the  property  known  as  Manley 
Hall  and  Park,  of  sixty  acres,  into  a limited 
company,  for  the  purposes  of  a winter  garden, 
Ac.  There  is  to  be,  besides  the  conservatories, 
which  are  justly  celebrated,  a conoert-room, 
lecture-theatre,  reading-rooms  and  library,  art 
galleries,  gyranasinm,  skating-rink,  archery, 
croquet  and  bowling  green,  and  a permanent 
orchestral  band.  Also,  a large  hall  in  which  to 
hold  agricultural  and  horticultural  exhibitions, 
with  a school  of  horticulture  attached.  For  ali 
these  purposes,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a capital 
of  200,0001.,  of  which  120,0001.  are  to  be  the  pur- 
chase money  of  the  land,  and  60,C001.  are  to  be 
spent  on  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  winter 
garden,  &o.  It  is  hoped  that  the  attempt  will 
meet  with  sneoess,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
Fullerian  fiasco  of  last  year  be  blotted  out.  The 
gardens  have  for  some  time  past  been  opened  to 
the  public. 

The  works  for  the  Cheshire  lines  extension, 
and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  branch  line  to 
Bury,  are  being  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  For  the  purposes  of  the  latter,  land 
belonging  to  Lord  Derby’s  estate  in  Manchester, 
of  the  value  of  178,3131,,  has  had  to  be  taken, 
including  buildings  and  severance,  of  an  area  of 
83^  statute  acres. 

The  filthy  rivers, — Irk,  Medlock,  and  Irwell,— 
remain  the  common  sewers  of  the  town. 

B.  G. 


Another  Suggestion  on  the  Paving  Ques- 
tion.— A correspondent  of  the  Metropolitiin 
suggests  that  our  busy  atreeis  should  be  paved 
with  a combination  of  wood  and  asphalte.  He 
believes  that  “a  composite  roadway  of  asphalte 
for  the  wheels  and  wooden  blocks  for  the  space 
between  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  for 
level  roads;  while  for  declivities  it  would  be 
beet  to  have  asphalte  for  the  wheel-tracks  and 
granite  stones  for  the  space  between.  Thus  we 
should  have  the  minimum  of  friction  for  the 
wheels  and  the  best  foothold  for  the  horses.”  We 
are  afraid  that  a roadway  consisting  of  alternate 
longitudinal  strips  of  wood  and  asphalte,  or 
granite  and  asphalte,  looks  better  on  paper  than 
it  would  prove  in  practice. 


THE  VIADUCT  TERMINUS  HOTEL, 
HOLBORN. 

VISIT  OF  THF,  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  Architectural 
Association  visited  the  new  hotel  which  has  been 
for  some  time  past  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
Holborn  Viaduct,  at  the  north  end  of  the  City 
Terminus  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway.  The  building,  which  will  cost  about 
120,000h,  is  being  erected  by  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company,  by 
whom  it  will  be  let  to  Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond. 
It  contains  170  bedrooms,  twenty-two  reception- 
rooms,  besides  large  coffee-rooms  and  billiard- 
rooms.  The  contract  for  the  completion  of  the 
building  expires  on  the  14th  of  November  next, 
and  its  occupation  will  commence  at  Christmas. 
We  are  informed  that  the  success  of  the  building 
as  a ooramercial  speculation  is  so  far  assured 
that  it  is  proposed  to  erect  an  additional  wing, 
or,  more  properly,  a detached  block,  in  the  rear  of 
the  east  end,  on  or  near  to  the  spot  where  Green 
Arbour-court  existed  before  the  Viaduct  was 
built.  This  detached  block  will  cost  an  addi- 
tional  sum  of  SO.OOOJ.,  and  will  be  connected  by 
an  iron  bridge  or  bridges  with  the  main  building, 
a narrow  thoroughfare  leading  to  the  side- 
entrance  of  the  terminus  intervening.  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  the  architect,  was  present  on 
Saturday  last,  and  accompanied  the  visitors  over 
the  works,  Mr.  Till,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
Mr.  Smethurst,  the  contractor’s  foreman,  being 
also  in  attendance.  The  building  has  a frontage 
towards  the  Viaduct  of  235  ft.,  and  a depth  from 
back  to  front  of  70  fc.  It  is  carried  by  wrougbt- 
iron  girders  over  a low-level  railway  which  con- 
nects  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line  at 
Ludgate-hill  with  the  Metropolitan  line  at 
Farringdon-street.  These  girders  are  neoes- 
sarily  very  large  and  heavy,  owing  to  the  great 
weight  of  the  superstructure  to  be  borne;  and 
although  they  had  to  be  got  into  position  witb- 
! out  the  slightest  interruption  to  the  traffic 
I ou  the  railway  below,  consisting  of  about  260 
or  270  trains  per  day,  not  the  slightest  acci- 
dent occurred.  The  ground-floor  of  the  build- 
ing is  on  a level  with  the  Viaduct  road- 
way, and  also  with  the  platforms,  and  is  prin- 
oipally  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  railway, 
including  a large  and  lofty  booking-office,  together 
with  waiting-rooms,  ladies’  rooms,  aud  other 
offices.  At  the  east  end  of  the  ground-floor  is 
the  restaurant  and  buffet,  74  ft.  long,  30  ft. 
wide,  and  20  ft.  high.  The  walls  of  this  apart- 
ment have  been  decorated  by  W.  B.  Simpson  & 
Co.,  of  West  Strand,  with  Maw’s  tiles  and 
majolica,  from  the  designs  of  the  architect,  at  a 
cost  of  2,000  guineas.  The  joinery  and  fittings 
of  this  department  are  of  walnut  and  ebony, 
aud  are  from  the  workshops  of  Mr.  Drew, 
Christopher-street,  Hatton-garden,  and  are 
excellent  in  material  and  workmanship. 
Below  the  ground  level  there  are  a lofty  base- 
ment aud  sub-basement,  which  will  be  used  for 
the  storage  of  wine,  beer,  coals,  &o.  These  lofty 
basements  were  a necessity  of  the  site,  as  the 
footings  of  the  building  had  to  be  put  in  at  a 
level  of  about  30  ft.  below  the  ground-floor  line, 
namely,  on  the  blue  clay,  the  Corporation  having 
gone  down  to  that  level  for  the  foundations  of 
t^he  Viaduct.  The  necessity  of  going  to  such  a 
great  depth  absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  a 
sum  of  40,0001.  Mr.  Isaacs  stated  that  for  the 
planning  of  the  booking-offices,  Mr.  Mills,  the 
railway  company’s  engineer,  was  responsible. 
The  booking-offices  are  approached  by  vehicles 
nnder  a covered  way  or  loggia  running  parallel 
with  the  Viaduct,  and  having  entrances  at  either 
end.  This  loggia  or  colonnade  extends  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  facade. 
To  the  east  of  the  restaurant  is  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  hotel,  giving  access  to  the  ball 
and  staircase,  a “ service  ” entrance  being 
situated  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  prin- 
cipal staircase  is  20  ft.  wide,  and  the  steps  are 
of  Portland  stone.  In  order  to  give  the  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  the  reality,  of  strength,  the  stairs 
are  carried  up  on  iron  girders,  the  outer  one  being 
intended  to  do  away  with  the  ioaeonre  appearance 
presented  by  stone  stairs  supported  only  at  the 
wail  ends,  and  the  inner  one,  or  that  nearest  the 
wall,  being  adopted  as  a precautionary  measure 
in  case  of  the  settlement  of  the  party-wall  which 
forms  one  side  of  the  staircase,  this  party-wall 
having  been  built  beforehand,  and  not  going 
down  so  deep  as  the  walls  of  the  hotel.  Ascending 
the  grand  staircase  the  ball  and  central  corridor 
on  the  first  floor  are  reached.  This  corridor  will 
receive  ample  light  by  means  of  well-holes  and 
by  windows  on  one  side.  The  principal  coffee- 


room  is  on  this  floor.  This  is  a fine  apartment, 
measnring  63  ft.  long,  36  ft.  wide,  and  about 
26  ft.  high, — extending  in  height  throngh  two 
etories.  The  walls  will  be  decorated  with 
Mexican  onyx  marble,  and  the  ceiling  will  be 
enriched  with  carton  pierre  and  decorated  in 
oolonr.  Adjoining  there  will  be  a large 
public  billiard-room,  50  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide, 
to  contain  four  tables;  a private  billiard-room, 
smoking-room, reading-rooms, and  several  sitting, 
rooms.  On  the  second  floor  is  a suite  of  rooms 
designed  for  Masonic  purposes,  consisting  of 
lodge-room,  “a  convenient  room  adjoining  the 
lodge,”  and  a banqueting-rnom.  The  remainder 
of  ihis  floor,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
floors  are  devoted  to  bed  and  sitting  rooms.  The 
sixth  or  top  story  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
hotel,  and  contains  the  kitchen  and  all  offices 
pertaining  thereto,  as  well  as  a large  number  of 
bedrooms  for  the  servants.  The  top  story  of  a 
building  of  this  kind  is,  in  Mr.  Isaacs's  opinion, 
the  proper  position  for  the  culinary  offices,  for 
not  only  are  good  light  and  fresh  air  obtainable, 
but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  rendered  free 
from  the  odours  which  would  pervade  it  were 
the  kitchen  in  the  basement  or  on  the  ground 
floor.  All  comestibles,  coals,  and  luggage  are 
raised  by  a powerful  lift,  and  there  is  a separate 
lift  for  passengers.  In  addition  to  the  principal 
staircase  there  are  two  or  three  smaller  stair- 
cases for  the  use  of  servants.  Bath-rooms, 
waterolosets,  and  lavatories  are  provided  on 
each  floor.  Each  floor  will  have  its  own 
distinct  “ service,”  each  apartment  or  suite 
of  apartments  communicating  with  one  of  the 
“ service-rooms  ” which  are  provided  for  each 
floor.  Eleotrio  bells  will  be  the  medium  of 
communication,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  repairs 
or  to  remedy  defects,  the  wires  will  be  left  ex- 
posed and  readily  accessible.  The  same  rule, 
however,  is  not  to  apply  with  regard  to  the  gas- 
pipes.  The  corridors  on  each  floor  are  of  iron 
and  concrete  ” fireproof  ” construction.  The 
iron-work  has  been  supplied  partly  by  Mr. 
Matthew  T.  Shaw,  and  partly  by  Messrs.  West- 
wood,  Baillie,  & Co.  The  facade  is  Italian  in 
style,  and  is  wholly  of  Portland  stone.  The  back 
portion  of  the  buildings  is  in  white  Barham 
bricks,  perfectly  plain,  but  is  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  brickwork.  Indeed,  the  brickwork 
throughout  is  good,  even  in  the  partition  walls, 
and  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  architect,  who 
said  that  the  contractor,  Mr.  William  Webster, 
was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  his  brickwork. 
The  facade  has  two  slightly  projecting  pavilions 
at  either  end,  surmounted  by  Mansard  roofs,  and 
the  centre  portion  of  the  building  has  pilasters 
running  through  three  stories  between  the 
windows,  a aeries  ot  panels  between  the  first 
and  second  floor  windows  having  sculptured 
repcesentatioDS  of  the  arms  of  the  different 
cities  and  towns  through  which  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  passes.  These 
heraldic  devices  are  carved  in  bold  relief,  and 
remain  the  natural  colour  of  the  stone,  but 
the  flat  ground  of  the  shields  is  covered 
with  leaf.gold.  An  interesting  point  in  con- 
nexion with  the  building  is  that  it  is  probably 
the  only  structure  of  so  large  a kind  which  has 
been  erected  without  the  usual  scaffolding.  The 
Corporation  of  London,  it  appears,  refused  per. 
mission  for  the  necessary  hoarding,  declining  to 
allow  the  pavement  to  be  obatrncted  for  so  long 
a time  as  that  required  for  the  erection  of  the 
building.  Necessity  being  the  mother  of  inven. 
tion,  Mr.  Webster  designed  and  constructed  two 
steam-cranes  or  derricks  with  long  arms,  the 
largest  one  of  the  two  being  capable  of,  and 
actually  accomplishing,  the  hoisting  of  the 
ohimney  terminals,  and  bedding  them  in  the 
exact  position  required, — a height  of  upwards  of 
80  ft.  above  the  ground. line.  These  steam- 
cranes  travelled  on  iron  rails  laid  down  on  a 
gantry  level  with  the  first-floor,  the  public  foot- 
path being  maintained  underneath  the  gantry. 
This  mode  of  construction  is  anovelty  in  London. 
The  visit  was  very  instructive  and  pleasant, 
thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Isaacs,  although, 
as  he  said,  the  visitors  were  rather  too  late  to 
see  much  of  the  constructive  details,  and  rather 
too  early  to  see  the  decorative  features  of  the 
structure. 

We  shall  give  illuatrations  of  the  building  in 
an  early  number. 


Horusey-road  Schools. — Mr.  F.  K.  Wallen, 
architect,  has  been  selected  by  the  Islington 
Guardians  out  of  a list  of  eighteen  candidates,  to 
prepare  plans  and  superintend  the  alterations  and 
enlargeraentof  the  schools  in  Hornsey-road. 


RICHMOND  NEW  WATERWORKS. 

We  mentioned  briefly  in  our  last  that  the 
works  at  Richmond  had  been  commenced.  A 
bore  • hole  of  3 in.  diameter  has  already 
been  sunk  into  the  chalk  on  the  site  of  the  pro. 
posed  well.  It  discharges  forty  gallons  of  water 
per  minute,  making  it  seem  likely  that  such  a 
well  as  it  is  proposed  to  construct  will  yield  an 
enormous  volume  of  water.  Messrs.  Russ  & 
Minns  have  sent  us  the  following  particulars 
respecting  the  well,  which  will  doubtless  interest 
our  readers  : — The  first  100  ft.  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  will  be  8 fc.  6 in.  internal  diameter, 
lined  with  brickwork;  the  next  85  ft.  will  be 

7 ft.  internal  diameter,  also  lined  with  brick- 
work.  From  this  depth  cast-iron  cylinders  of 
6 ft.  6 in.  will  be  carried  down  for  a further 
depth  of  40  ft.,  whence  they  will  be  reduced 
to  5 ft.  diameter  to  the  chalk,  which  will  be 
reached  at  a depth  of  265  ft.  from  the  surface. 
The  chalk  being  reached,  a bore-hole  of  24  in. 
diameter  will  be  sunk  for  a depth  of  150  ft., 
making  the  total  depth  of  the  well  415  ft.  In 
the  event  of  the  highly  improbable  contingency 
of  a sufficient  supplyof  water  not  beingobtained, 
the  6 ft.  oast-iron  cylinder  will  be  carried  a 
further  depth  into  the  chalk,  and  lateral  headings 
driven  to  intersect  the  water-bearing  fissures. 
By  the  side  of  this  main  well  another  well  of 

8 ft.  6 in.  diameter  will  be  driven  to  a depth  of 
110  ft.,  in  which  the  pumps  will  be  fixed,  the 
two  being  connected  by  a heading.  The  depth 
of  the  various  strata  passed  through,  as  ascer. 
tained  by  boring,  is  as  follows  : — 


Made  ground  and  gravel  20  ft. 

London  clay  178  ,, 

Mottled  clay  38  „ 

Sand  29  „ 

Chalk  150  „ 


415  ft. 


TEWKESBURY  ABBEY  RESTORATION. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  committee  and  sob. 
BCribers  has  been  held,  for  the  purpose  oftaking 
into  consideration  an  amended  plan  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  choir  prepared  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Soott.  At  the  last  meeting  there  were  three 
plans  submitted,  viz. : 1st,  terminating  at  the 
western  end  of  the  eastern  pier  of  the  tower  ; 2nd, 
extending  about  half-way  across  the  transept ; 
3rd,  terminating  at  the  western  end  of  the 
western  pier ; and  the  plan  now  submitted  ex- 
tended the  choir  about  half-way  across  the 
western  piers  of  the  tower.  After  considerable 
discussion  it  was  proposed  by  Sir  George  Prevost, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Grove,  and  resolved 
with  but  one  dissentient,  ” That  the  committee 
adopt  the  last  amended  plan  of  Sir  Gilbert  Soott 
as  regards  the  extension  of  the  ohoir  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  stalls,  requesting  him,  how. 
ever,  to  substitute  very  light  and, open  screens  for 
the  old  panelling.”  The  question  of  the  position 
of  the  altar  was  then  discussed  at  great  length, 
and  after  an  inspection  of  the  ohoir,  and  a com- 
parison with  the  different  plans,  it  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Garrison,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fredk.  Moore, 
and  carried  nem.  con.,  “ That  the  question  of  the 
position  of  the  altar.table  be  referred  back  to  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  with  a request  from  the  committee 
that  he  report  his  own  dietiuot  opinion  whether 
the  communion-table  should  be  placed  in  the 
extreme  east,  as  shown  in  his  original  plan,  or  in 
the  chord  of  the  apse,  or  advanced  in  the  centre 
between  that  and  the  east,  as  shown  on  the  plan 
now  produced.”  A plan  of  the  paving  of  the 
choir  was  also  adopted,  and  the  question  of 
lighting,  either  by  pendent  gaseliers  from  the  roof 
or  arches,  or  by  standards,  was  unanimously 
decided  in  favour  ofthe  latter  principle. 

Two  interesting  discoveries  have  lately  been 
made  in  the  Abbey.  Near  the  foot  of  a pillar 
north-west  of  the  tower,  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  restorations  turned  np  the  upper  portion 
of  a ooffin-lid,  on  which  was  still  remaining  the 
greater  part  of  a tilting  helmet,  on  which  the 
head  of  a monumental  effigy  formerly  rested. 
The  colour  remains  upon  the  unmutilated  portion 
of  this,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  part 
represents  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  plume  as  it  used 
to  be  delineated  in  Medimval  times.  If  this  be 
so,  then  the  coffin  which  it  covered  was  possibly 
that  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  who  was  slain  so 
cruelly  after  the  Battle  of  Tewkesbury.  It  was 
also  thought  desirable  that  the  Clarence  vault 
should  be  opened  before  the  commencement  of 
arrangements  for  laying  the  new  pavement.  On 
removing  the  large  slab  behind  the  altar,  a flight 
of  steps  was  disclosed  leading  into  a vault  with  a 


depressed  arched  roof,  and  measuring  9 ft.  long, 
8 ft.  wide,  and  6 ft.  4 in.  high.  The  pavement  of 
this  vault  consists  of  encaustio  tiles,  and  in  the 
centre  a long  cross  is  formed  of  heraldic  designs, 
some  ofthe  coats  of  arms  not  having  been  pre- 
viouely  discovered  in  the  Abbey.  On  the  southern 
side  of  the  vault  is  a stone  coffin  containing  a 
large  portion  of  two  skeletons,  the  skull  of  one  of 
which  is  perfect.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  ofthe  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence. 


GLASGOW  NEW  POST  OFFICE. 

The  work  of  extending  the  Glasgow  Post- 
office  accommodation,  which  has  been  so  long 
delayed,  and  for  which  there  is  very  pressing 
need,  is  now  likely  to  be  proceeded  with,  as  the 
contract  for  a portion  of  the  work  has  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  Jas.  Grant,  jun.,  of  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Grant’s  contract  includes  tbo  erection  of  the 
building  on  the  present  unoccupied  ground,  the 
demolition  of  the  old  portion  of  the  premises, 
and  re-erection,  but  not  the  taking  down  and 
rebuilding  of  the  newer  portion  at  the  corner  of 
South  Hanover-street  and  George-square.  In 
the  contract  is  included  every  requisite  for  the 
completion  of  the  portion  nf  the  bnilding  indi- 
cated, viz.,  masons’  work,  joiners’  work, ironwork, 
plumbing,  plasterer’s  and  slater’s  work. 


SALTAIRE. 

New  buildings  intended  to  serve  as  Congrega- 
tional  Sunday  Schools,  and  erected  at  the  sole 
coat  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  bart.,  have  been  publicly 
opened  at  Saltaire.  The  buildings  are  Italian  in 
style,  harmonising  with  the  rest  of  the  buildings 
in  Saltaire;  but  little  exterior  embellishment  has 
been  introduced.  On  the  ground-floor  there  is 
an  assembly-liall,  85  ft.  by  40  ft.,  from  which 
open  ten  class-rooms,  five  on  each  side  of  the 
building,  a vestry,  and  large  lecture-room.  Occu- 
pying  an  elevated  position  at  one  end  is  a 
platform. desk  for  the  superintendent,  while  oppo- 
site to  it,  in  a recess  between  the  two  entrances, 
is  a raised  gallery  for  the  infants.  Running 
round  the  assembly-hall  there  is  also  a gallery, 
which  is  approached  from  the  two  entrances  by 
stone  staircases  with  ornamental  balustrading, 
and  into  this  gallery  open  twelve  other  class- 
rooms, five  on  each  side,  corresponding  with 
those  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two  of  larger  size 
above  the  lecture-room.  The  capacities  of  the 
various  class-rooms  are  as  follow  : — Sixteen  of 
them  seat  twenty-five  scholars  each ; four  seat 
forty  each  ; and  the  two  largest  eighty  each; 
giving  a total  capacity  of  720.  The  assembly, 
hall  will  seat,  in  the  manner  described,  about 
800  scholars.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  lead- 
ing  idea  of  Sir  Titus  Salt  and  bis  architects  is, 
that  the  whole  of  the  teaching,  except,  perhaps, 
that  of  the  infants,  shall  be  carried  on  in  sepa- 
rate  rooms.  The  entire  cost  of  the  structure, 
iuolusive  of  the  value  of  the  site  and  furnishing, 
will  be  little  short  of  10,000J.  The  amount 
required  for  the  latter  item,  estimated  at  about 
6001.,  has  been  furnished.  The  contractors  of 
the  building  have  been, — Masons’  and  joiners’ 
work,  Messrs.  John  Iv©8&  Son  ; plumbers’  work, 
Mr.  S.  Rnshwortb,  jun.;  plasterers’  work,  Jlr. 
James  Duckworth  ; slaters’  work,  Messrs.  Ridge 
& Hodgson ; painters’  work,  Messrs.  Dyson  & 
Proctor.  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson  are  the 
architects. 


SOLUBLE  GLASS  FOR  COATING  WOOD, 
BRICKWORK,  AND  METAL. 

The  manufactory  of  soluble  glass  of  Van 
Baerle  & Sponnagel,  of  Berlin,  recommends  a 
coloured  soluble  glass  in  the  form  of  a solntiou, 
which  may  be  applied  as  a coating  for  the  above 
materials.  According  to  a communication  in 
the  Deutsche  Bauzeitung,  it  is  necessary,  in  using 
this  solution,  that  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied  are  dry,  free  from  fat,  glue,  rust,  or 
resin.  An  addition  of  lime  or  of  heavy  spar  is 
especially  recommendable ; the  silicate  of  lime 
or  barytes  then  forming  is  insoluble,  making 
the  coating  weather-proof.  To  give  it  a oolonr, 
any  purely  mineral  colours  may  be  added ; for 
instance,  all  pure,  natural,  and  artificial  earth 
colours,  such  as  ochre,  red  earth,  and  green 
earth,  &c.,  ultramarine  blue  and  green,  zinc- 
white  and  zinc-green,  soot,  &o.  From  20  to 
25  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  colours 
added,  mixed  with  powdered  lime  or  heavy, 
spar,  to  which  the  double  quantity,  equal  to  24  to 
28  per  cent,  of  solnble  glass,  has  been  added,  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  colours  fit  for  laying  on. 
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The  price  of  the  carbonate  of  soluble  glass 
being  from  Os.  to  7fl.  per  cwt.  and  of  potash  of 
soluble  glass  from  143.  to  15s.  per  cwt,,  the  cost 
of  soluble  glass  required  for  a surface  of  100 
square  metres  would  be  from  O'dos.  to  0‘90s.,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  price  of  the  colour 
chosen,  and  the  powdered  lime  or  barytes.  The 
mass,  after  being  carefully  mixed,  must  be  put 
on  thin,  the  thinner  it  is  the  longer  it  will  stand. 
By  repeated  coats,  the  surfaces  are  completely 
cohered.  The  soluble  glass  colours  adhere  quite 
as  well  on  cement  plaster  as  on  gypsum  ; if  the 
latter  is  nnproteoted  against  rain  it  is  necessary 
that  the  surfaces,  before  putting  on  the  coating, 
sbonld  be  washed  first  with  luke-warm  solution 
containing  ^ to  1 per  cent,  of  soluble  glass,  with 
a sponge,  and  after  that  rinsed  with  clean  luke- 
warm water. 


BUILDING  MATTERS  IN  LEEDS  AND 
DISTRICT. 

A FEW  weeks  since  a movement  was  com- 
menced for  the  establishment  of  a Baildeis’ 
Exchange  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Leeds.  The  proposals  received  a large  amount 
of  support  from  all  branches  of  the  building 
trades,  and  the  pi'inoipal  firms  in  the  district 
have  been  enrolled  as  members.  The  Exchange 
is  held  every  Tuesday  at  three  o’clock.  The 
attendance  last  week  was  good,  and  business  was 
reported  to  be  lively.  The  brickmakers  are  full 
of  orders,  and  are  unable  to  satisfactorily  cope 
with  the  demand.  In  the  cabinet  trade,  work  is 
almost  at  a standstill,  the  trade  unions  having 
resolved  to  maintain  the  strike.  There  is  no 
other  dispute  in  the  trade  in  Leeds ; and  at 
Bradford  the  masons’  labourers  have  resumed 
work  pending  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of 
the  dispote  between  them  and  their  employers. 
No  pnblio  buildings  of  importance  are  at  present 
being  erected,  but  the  prospectus  of  the  company 
for  the  erection  of  the  theatre  and  opera-house, 
Leeds,  has  been  issued.  The  proposed  site  con. 
tains  nearly  3,400  yards,  and  has  two  frontages 
of  1G2  ft.  and  210  ft.  respectively.  The  plana 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  Corson.  At 
Goole,  the  Bishop  of  Beverley  has  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  It  is  to  be  of  white  brick,  with  black 
dresBings,  the  style  being  plain  Gothic.  Messrs. 
Goldie  & Child  are  the  architects.  Notwith- 
standing the  almost  unparalleled  depression  of 
trade  in  the  worsted  district,  there  is  a great 
activity  in  the  Bradford  building  trades.  Among 
the  principal  buildings  in  course  of  erection  are 
the  Union  Wool  Warehouses,  and  large  ware- 
bouses  for  Messrs.  C.  Semon  & Co.  The  Society 
of  Friends  are  building  a meeting-house,  and  the 
corporation  are  erecting  the  second  half  of  the 
covered  market,  with  premises  for  the  Central 
Free  Library,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Lockwood 
& Maweon.  The  same  architects  are  carrying 
out  the  erection  of  the  Liberal  Club.  A large 
number  of  shops  are  in  course  of  erection  on  an 
extensive  scale,  one  for  Mr.  G.  Thorpe,  after 
designs  by  Messrs.  Hope  & Jardine,  stands  upon 
a site  recently  purchased  for  22,0001.,  or  431.  per 
yard.  Messrs.  Knowles  & Wilcook  have  designed 
a pile  of  shop  premises  at  Sun  Bridge  j and 
Messrs.  Williamson  «t  Gaunt’s  French  Claasio 
plans  are  being  carried  out  in  the  block  of  shops 
and  warehouses  on  the  old  Piece  Hall  property. 


REGISTRiTJON  AND  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

We  recently  published  in  the  Builder  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  John  Cowan,  builder, 
Glasgow,  read  before  the  Architectural  Section 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow, 
in  which  he  sketched  out  hie  scheme  for  the 
registration  and  classification  of  house  pro- 
perty. At  that  meeting  Mr.  Cowan,  with  Messrs. 
Honeyman,  Sellars,  D.  Thomson,  and  Forsyth, 
architects,  were  appointed  a committee  to  con. 
aider  the  beat  means  of  carrying  the  scheme  into 
effect.  At  a sobsequent  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  add  to  its 
number  gentlemen  connected  with  the  varions 
professions  and  trades  interested  in  the  condition 
of  bou-e  property,  and  accordingly  the  names 
were  added  of  Mr.  John  Erskine,  writer  (who 
had  assisted  Mr.  Cowan  in  the  preparation  of 
his  paper)  5 Mr.  Donald  Fisher,  writer;  Mr. 
James  Watson  and  Mr.  R.  Dempster,  masons; 
Mr.  Thos.  Kay,  joiner;  Mr.  J.  L.  Selkirk  and 
Mr.  R.  D.  Downie,  factors;  Mr.  A.  A.  Ferguson, 
representing  the  Merchants’  Honse;  and  Mr. 
John  Baird,  architect.  The  committee  met  on 


Friday  last  at  Mr.  John  Honeyman’s  office,  when 
that  gentleman  resigned  the  oonvenorship,  owing 
to  a pressure  of  business  aud  other  engagements, 
Mr.  Councillor  Selkirk  being  appointed  to  the 
office  in  his  stead.  The  meeting  expressed  itself 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  and  those 
present  pledged  themselves  to  the  formation  of 
an  association  for  practically  carrying  out  Mr. 
Cowan's  suggestion. 


APPROACBING  CONFERENCE  OF 
ARCHITECTS,  1876. 

The  following  is  the  settled  programme: — 

Monilai;,  June  12/^,  8 p.m.— Opening  meeting.  Pre- 
BenlatioD  of  the  Royal  Gold  and  Institute  Medals  and 
Prizes.  Opening  address  by  Mr.  Charles  Barrv,  Presi- 
dent K.I.B.A.,  F.S.A.  Paper  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake, 
Fellow.  Subject,  ‘‘  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects."  The  President  and  Council 
will  receive  gentlemen  attending  the  Conference  in  the 
meeting-rocm  between  7'30  and  8 o’clock. 

Tueeday,  June  13^A,  11  a.m.  — Visits  to  Improved 
Dwellings,  as  follows  ; — 11  a.tn,,  Mr.  Allen's,  Manor-road, 
near  Stoke  Newington  Station,  O.E.R.,  from  Liverpool- 
Btreet  Terminus.  12  noon,  Industrial  Dwellings  near 
Bethnal-green  Station,  G.E.R.  1 p.m.,  Peabody  Buildings, 
Southwark-street. 

3 p.«.  — Meeting.  Snbject,  “Improved  Dwellings’’ 
and  “ Artisans’ and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement 
Act,  1875."  PHpers  to  be  read  by  Mr,  George  Vuliiamy, 
Fellow,  London;  and  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  Fellow,  London. 
Chair  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  George  Godwin,  Fellow,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A. 

7.30  p.m.— Lecture  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A., 
Fellow,  will  be  given  before  the  Architectural  Association, 
on  the  Architecture  of  La  Charente,  illustrated  by 
drawings  made  during  the  last  excursion  of  the  Associa- 

Wedneeday,  June  IRA,  2 p.m. — Visit  to  Messrs.  Cubitt’s 
workshops,  yard,  &c.,  Gray's-inn-road, 

8 p.m. — Meeting,  Papers  to  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  Burges, 
Fellow,  on  “ The  Importance  of  the  Study  of  Greek  art 
and  Literature  to  the  Practice  of  Gothic  Architecture 
and  by  Mr,  R.  P,  PulUn,  Fellow,  on  “ Greek  Art,  illus- 
trated by  its  Monuments.’’  Chair  to  be  taken  by  Professor 
E,  M.  Barry,  R.A,,  Fellow. 

Thursday,  June  15fA,  11  o.m. — Visit  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  by  permission  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean.  The 
! parly  to  aesemble  in  the  Chapter  House,  from  whence 
they  will  be  conducted  over  the  building  by  sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A.,  ex-president  R.I.B.A.  If  time  permits  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  will  accompany  the  party  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum  in  Tofton-slreet. 

3 p.m. — Meeting — Subjects,  “ General  Building  Regula- 
tions for  the  United  Kingdom."  Papers  to  bo  read  by 
J.  Honeymar,  Fellow,  Glasgow,  and  J.  Clarke,  Associate, 
Liverpool;  and  on  “ The  Registration  and  Clasaification 
of  Houses,"  by  Henry  Parsons,  Follow,  Loudon,  and 
J.  Sellars,  Glasgow,  Chair  to  be  taken  by  John  Which- 
cord,  Fellow  and  V.P.,  F.S.A. 

0p.m,— Paper  to  be  read  before  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Fine  Arts,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Insti- 
tute, on  ■■  Egyptian  Architeoiure,"  illustrated  by  drawings 
and  sketches;  by  R.  Phcn6  Spiers,  Associate. 

Friday,  Jane  16^A,  1 p.m. — Adjourned  Meeting  for 
discussion  of  any  of  the  above  subjects  (if  necessary). 

6.30  p.m. — The  Institute  Dinner  will  take  place  at 
St.  James’s  Hall,  Regent-street.  Charles  Barry,  F.S.A., 
president,  in  the  chair. 


LIABILITY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

A VERY  important  and  novel  question,  as  affect- 
iug  the  position  and  liability  of  engineers,  baa 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Skelmera- 
dale  Local  Board. 

Messrs.  Goodison,  Atkinson,  <t  Forde  are  the 
engineers  to  the  Board,  with  an  agreement  to  be 
paid  the  usnal  5 per  cent,  oommission  on  all 
engineering  works,  and  they  have  during  the 
last  two  years  prepared  schemes  of  water  supply, 
sewerage,  and  gas,  in  addition  to  the  plans,  &c., 
of  public  offices;  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
these  works  being  about  40,0001.  In  connexion 
with  the  water  supply,  tho  Board,  some  time 
ago,  thought  proper  (against  the  advice  of  the 
engineers,  as  they  had  previously  bored  and 
found  water)  to  sink  a trial  well.  They  ac- 
cordingly advertised  for  tenders,  and  accepted 
one  froroja  person  named  Taylor,  who  was  a local 
man,  and  much  below  the  others.  The  engineers 
told  the  Board  at  the  time  he  never  could  carry 
out  the  work  to  completion  for  the  amount  of 
his  tender.  However,  he  commenced  work,  and 
went  on  fairly  for  a time,  until  he  got  hampered 
for  want  of  funds.  Then  roguery  began.  On 
two  or  three  occasions,  when  one  of  the  engi- 
neers  was  measuring  the  depth  of  the  well,  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  him  a certificate,  be 
managed  to  move  the  mark  on  the  cord  while 
Mr.  Atkinson  was  taking  notes  in  his  book. 
By  this  means  he  got  at  ihe  time  of  his  stop- 
page 601.  too  much.  Notice  was  served  upon 
him  to  proceed,  and  as  he  has  not  done  so 
(having  since  decamped),  the  Board  have  taken 
po.ssession  of  what  little  plant  he  left  on  the 
ground.  The  Law  Clerk  has  advised  the  Board 
that  inasmuch  as  they  paid  the  money  on  the 
engineers’  certificates,  they  cannot  proceed 
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against  the  sureties  for  the  amount  in  question, 
and  the  Board  have  passed  a resolution  calling 
upon  the  engineers  to  refund  the  money.  They 
attended  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  to  protest 
against  this  course  being  adopted,  but  the  Board 
persisted.  This  is  a very  serious  matter  for 
engineers,  and  should  be  carefully  considered. 

The  engineers  offered  to  refer  the  question, 
and,  when  the  Board  declined  this,  offered  to 
bear  the  expense  of  counsel’s  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  sureties  could  not  be  made  to  pay 
the  amount  in  question.  This  was  declined  also. 

As  a question  of  law  simply,  we  should  doubt 
the  ability  of  the  Board  to  compel  the  engineers 
to  pay  the  money  in  question. 


THE  NEW  EXCHANGE,  DRESDEN. 

The  new  exchange  building  in  Dresden, 
the  subject  of  our  illustration,  is  the  result 
of  a competition  which  the  authorities  of 
the  Exchange  invited  in  April,  1872.  The  joint 
design  of  the  architects  Albin  Zampe  and  Gnido 
Ehrig,  at  that  time  residing  in  Chemnitz,  re- 
ceived the  first  premium,  and  was  selected  by  the 
jury.  The  building  was  to  serve  only  for  the 
business  of  the  Exchange,  but  this  intention  has 
in  so  far  experienced  a change,  as  allowance  has 
also  been  made  for  utilising  its  rooms  for  social 
purposes. 

The  new  building  is  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance,  executed  in  sandstone,  and  abun. 
dantly  provided  with  ornament  and  sculpture. 
Its  back  is  turned  to  the  Waisenbausstrasse,  its 
principal  facade  to  the  Promenade,  tho  fatnre 
Ringstrasse.  The  interior  is  kept  in  the  same 
style  as  the  exterior,  and  adequately  deco- 
rated.  It  contains  in  the  lower  story  read- 
ing-rooms and  the  rooms  of  the  authorities, 
offices,  cloak-rooms,  &o. ; in  the  principal  story, 
the  exchange-room,  the  brokers’  room,  the 
telegraph-room,  cloak-room,  ao. ; and  in  the 
entresol,  towards  the  Waisenbausstrasse,  the 
secretary’s  office,  archives,  and  the  porter’s 
rooms. 

Building  operations  were  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1873,  and  conducted  conjointly  at  first 
by  the  above-mentioned  architects.  Herr  Ehrig, 
however,  died  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  aud  the 
sole  direction  of  tho  works  was  left  to  Herr 
Albin  Zurape.  It  is  the  generally  expres;ed 
opinion  that  the  building  is  well  fitted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  that  it  reflects 
great  creditupon  the  authorities  of  the  Exchange 
and  the  architects,  and  that  it  forms  a cou- 
spicuouB  ornament  of  the  city  of  Dresden. 


THE  CITY  LIBERAL  CLUB,  WALBROOK. 

On  Monday  last  Lord  Granville  laid  the  memo- 
rial.stone  of  the  new  City  Liberal  Club  now  in 
course  of  erection  on  the  east  side  of  Walbrook, 
close  to  St.  Stephen’s  Church.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Grayson,  and  the  design  was  selected  in 
competition.  In  our  volume  for  last  year,  par- 
ticulars of  the  design,  the  accommodation  it 
affords,  and  so  forth  will  be  found,*  and  we  now 
give  a view  showing  the  aspect  the  front  will 
present  when  completed.  As  may  be  seen  the 
style  adopted  is,  on  the  whole,  Classical.  Tho 
building  will  be  three  stories  high,  irrespective 
of  rooms  in  the  roof,  and  will  have  a frontage  of 
58  ft.,  extending  to  a depth  of  115  ft.  On  the 
gronnd-fioor  there  will  be  reading,  writing, 
visitors’,  and  billiard  rooms;  the  next,  or  first 
story  being  occupied  by  spacious  dining-rooms. 
A large  private  dining-hall  and  smoking-rooms 
are  to  be  provided  npon  the  second  story. 
These  several  apartments  will  be  reached 
by  one  main  staircase,  passing  through  the  centre 
of  the  building. 

Messrs.  Trollope  & Sons  are  the  builders,  and 
the  amount  of  their  contract  is  about  32,000i. 


An  Oddfellow’s  Suggestion. — Writing  to  a 
Coventry  paper  on  the  subject  of  dwellings  for 
artisans,  “An  Oddfellow”  says  : — “Our  varions 
lodges  of  Oddfellows,  Foresters,  burial  societies, 
&c.,  have  money  at  their  disposal  which  they 
lend  to  corporations  and  other  bodies  at  some- 
thing like  four  per  cent.  Could  not  some  of  this 
beemplojed  in  the  building  of  working-men's 
dwellings  ? Could  it  not  by  that  moans  be  made 
to  pay  more  than  fonr  per  cent.  ? As  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  these  varions  bodies  are 
working  men,  I would  ask  them  to  consider  the 
question.” 

” Vol.  xriiii.,  p.  133. 


THE  CITY  LIBEEAL  CLUB,  WALBEOOK Me.  Gratson,  Architect. 
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THE  FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS 
ACTS. 

The  report  of  tbe  Royal  Commission  appointed 
in  March  last  year  to  inquire  into  the  working 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  with  a view 
to  thoir  consolidation  and  amendment,  which 
has  recently  been  presented  to  Parliament,  is  a 
very  interesting  and  exhaostive  document.  Its 
great  length,  for  it  extends  over  104  pages  of  a 
large  Bine  Book,  precludes  the  possibility  of  a 
close  examination  of  the  opinions  of  the  commis- 
sioners upon  the  various  subjects  which  have 
been  separately  considered  by  them,  but  tbe 
general  scope  of  their  views  may  (says  tbe 
Mo'tning  Post)  be  gathered  from  the  summary  of 
their  recommendations  with  which  the  report 
concludes.  Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  prin- 
cipal  of  these  recommendations,  it  may  be 
observed  that  they  are  not  oonourred  in  by  every 
member  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Knowles  having 
expressed  his  dissent  from  nil  of  them  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  interfere  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Mines  Regulations  Acta  of  1872  ; and  The 
0 Connor  Don  being  unable  to  agree  to  so  many 
of  great  importauoe,  that  he  has  written  a sepa- 
rate report  particularising  the  points  on  which 
he  differs  from  his  colleagues  and  his  reasons  for 
so  doing.  One  of  the  special  objects  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Commission  was  to  ascertain 
whether  some  means  could  not  be  devised  to 
make  tbe  Factory  and  Workshops  Acta  more  eon- 
sistent  and  barmonions;  and  it  certainly  is  most 
desirable  that  something  should  be  done  in  that 
direction,  there  being  already  in  force  no  lees 
than  fifteen  statutes  relating  to  the  regnlation  of 
the  employment  of  women,  young  persons,  and 
children  in  what  is  technically  known  as  a “ fac- 
tory ” or  “ workshop."  Besides  these  Acts  there 
are  others  so  closely  allied  to  them  that  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Bakehouses  Regulation  Act,  the 
Chimney  Sweepers  Act,  those  for  regulating 
mines,  and  the  Agricultural  Children  Act;  so 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  confusion  or  die- 
cord  in  the  working  of  all  these  measures  has 
been  experienced.  With  a view  to  the  simplifi. 
cation  of  the  law,  it  is  hero  recommended  that 
the  Factory  Acts  from  1833  to  187-1,  the  Rope- 
works  Act,  1846,  and  the  Workshops  Act,  1867 
to  1871,  should  be  consolidated  into  one  single 
Act.  There  are  in  these  various  statutes  nume- 
rous  anomalies,  and  they  have  consequently  been 
found  to  press  unequally  upon  different  em- 
ployers  and  industries.  The  majority  of  such 
inequalities  has  no  doubt  been  due  to  the  passing 
of  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act,  which  eata- 
blished  a distinction  between  factories  and 
workshops  that  has  received  universal  con. 
demnation.  A workshop,  aooording  to  this  law, 
is  a place  wherein  less  than  fifty  hands  are 
engaged,  and  the  statutory  regulations  as  to  era- 
ployment  in  such  establishments  are  mnch  fewer 
and  less  binding  than  under  the  Factory  Acts  j 
BO  much  so  that  many  of  the  smaller  manufac- 
turers will  sometimes  purposely  keep  tbenumber 
of  their  workpeople  down  to  forty-eightor  forty, 
nine,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  re- 
Btriction  of  the  latter.  Thus  the  larger  factory  ^ 
occupiers  were  aggrieved  by  what  they  felt  to  be 
an  invidious  Act  of  Parliament,  which,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  the  authorities,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  it  obeyed,  is  diffioultofen- 
forcement,  and  often,  ib  is  believed,  wholly 
inoperative.  The  abolition  of  this  distinction  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Workshops  Regnlation  Aot  of 
1867  is  proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  on  the 
general  ground  that  there  is  no  adequate  reason 
for  its  existence;  and  if  their  recommendation  is 
carried  out,  workshops  and  factories  will  hence- 
forth be  classed  together,  and  the  limitation  in 
the  definition  of  a workshop  to  places  where  the 
handicraft  is  carried  on  “by  any  child,  young 
person,  or  woman,"  will  for  the  future  be  extended 
to  all  factories. 

The  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  some 
industries  and  occupations  to  which  they  have 
not  hitherto  applied  is  of  course  intimately  con. 
nected  with  the  proposal  for  a consolidated  Act 
under  which  some  of  these  would  be  brought.  It 
is  recommended  that  bakehouses,  as  defined  by 
the  Bakehouses  Regulation  Act  of  1863,  should 
be  included  under  tbe  new  law^  which  might,  it 
is  suggested,  be  called  the  “ Factory  and  Work- 
shops  Acts,"  “ the  word  ‘ factory  ’ being  so  defined 
as  to  include  the  factories  now  under  the  Factory 
Aot  of  1874,  that  is,  premises  in  which  any 
mechanical  power  is  used  in  textile  manufacture, 
and  the  word  ‘ workshop  ’ used  to  cover  all  other 
places  of  work  within  the  Act,"  whether  they  be 
in  the  open  air  or  not,  excepting  fields  where  i 


agrionltural  labour  is  carried  on.  It  may  appear 
unnecessary  to  allude  to  such  au  exception,  but 
tbe  point  was  raised  before  the  CommissionerB, 
and  decided  by  them  as  above.  Amongst  other 
industries  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the 
Consolidated  Act  are  working  in  quarries  and  on 
pit  banks,  where  these  do  not  form  one  trade 
establishment  with  a mine,  and  also  ropemaking. 
VVith  regard  to  the  regulation  of  times  of  labour, 
the  Commissioners  have  made  several  recom- 
mendations,  of  which  some  are  general  and 
others  particular,  ib  being  justly  considered  that 
no  fcet  of  rules  could  be  framed  which  would  be 
applicable  to  all  trades  alike.  The  limits  of  the 
hours  of  work  are,  of  course,  the  same  for  all 
factories  and  workshops,  but,  under  certain  oir- 
cumstances,  there  might  be  a relaxation  as  to 
the  times  at  which  the  day’s  work  should  com- 
mence and  terminate.  Other  abatements  of  the 
stringency  of  the  law  with  respect  to  times  of 
labour  are  proposed,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigenoies 
of  all  trades  liable  to  emergency  from  sudden 
press  of  orders,  or  such  as  are  “subject  to  iuter- 
ruption  in  the  process  by  stress  of  weather,"  or 
in  oases  where  loss  would  result  from  a process 
being  left  in  an  incomplete  state,  and  in  many 
other  instances.  In  all  their  recommendations  on 
this  subject  the  Commission  appear  to  have  been 
actuated  by  the  desire  to  leave  to  employers  the 
utmost  liberty  of  action,  and  only  to  interfere  in 
order  to  meet  proved  abuses  and  to  rectify  par- 
ticular  evils.  On  tbe  question  of  education,  the 
report  lays  down  the  broad  rule  of  direct  com- 
pulsory  attendance  at  school  for  all  children, 
whether  they  are  at  work  or  not,  and  recommends 
that  half-time  should  be  considered  a relaxation, 
allowed  as  a privilege,  and  not  imposed  as  a 
burden. 

The  recommendations  under  the  head  of  sani- 
tary  measures  are  primarily  directed  at  ensuring 
that  no  child  or  young  person  under  sixteen 
should  be  employed  before  the  legal  age,  and  for 
this  purpose  a certificate  of  birth  should,  ib  is 
proposed,  be  required  in  all  cases  of  first  employ, 
meub  under  the  new  Act.  If  suoh  a certificate 
cannot  be  furnished,  the  inspecting  surgeon 
should  estimate  the  child's  age,  and  in  either 
case  ho  should  state  that  the  child  is  fit  to  be 
employed. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

UAUHtSON  V.  PAItAMon. 

This  was  a claim  at  Margate  County-court  (before  Mr, 
George  Kuaaell,  Judge)  for  29.  Id.  for  w»gag. 

The  plaintiff  aaid  : Tbe  defendants  advertised  for  oar- 
peutera  and  joiners,  at  7td,  per  hour,  and  I answered  their 
advertisement.  They  wrote  to  me,  telling  me  to  come 
down.  When  I was  paid  on  the  Saturday,  I received  at 
the  rate  of  7d.  per  hour.  When  I inquired  whv  they  did 
not  pay  me  the  71d.  per  hour,  the  defendant  said  be  bad 
only  pramised  that  amount  to  men. 

The  Judge ; How  do  you  make  the  29.  Id,  ?— 62  hours 
at  Id.  ’ 

How  long  were  yon  at  work  ?— A week. 

What  waa  the  bargain  he  made  with  you  ? — 7Jd.  an  hour. 

And  he  only  paid  you  7d.  ? — Yea, 

And  what  you  charge  is  the  additional  ^d.  per  hour  ?— 
Yes. 

The  plaintiff  handed  in  the  advertiaement,  which 
appeared  in  the  Builder. 

The  Judge  : Do  you  conaider  youraelf  a good  carpenter 
and  joiner?— Yes.  I told  him  what  1 waa  getting  in 
London ; 9d.  an  hoar,  the  full  wugea. 

Are  you  the  full  age  ? — Yo? ; I am  21. 

Mr.  R.  Paramor  : He  did  not  tell  me  what  he  was  re- 
ceiving  in  London  till  I paid  liim.  My  shop  foreman  told 
me  he  had  not  earned  more  than  7d.  an  hour,  during  the 
week,  My  arrangement  was  to  give  7id.  au  h ,ur  for 
“ good  men,"  and  he  is  not  a good  man. 

The  plaintiff:  You  did  not  write  and  asy  if  I was  not 
worth  the  money  you  would  not  give  it  me. 

^The  Judge  (to  the  defendant) : Did  yon  dismiss  him  ?— 
No;  he  lelt  on  his  own  accord;  but  he  called  on  the 
Monday  and  told  me  if  1 did  not  jiay  the  amount  now 
claimed,  he  would  summon  mo. 

Edward  Padgett,  the  foreman,  said  : I generally  rate 
the  wages  of  the  men  ; a id  I rated  plaintiff's  at  7d.  That 
is  the  average  amount  paid  in  Margate;  but  wo  advertised 
for  men  at  71d,  because  wa  bad  a better  class  of  work  in, 
and  wanted  a better  class  of  men,  and  I reokou  he  is  not 
a good  man. 

The  Judge  : When  did  you  tell  him  you  rated  him  at  7d. 
—On  the  Saturday. 

Did  you  make  any  complaint  to  him  during  the  week  ? 
— les,  twice.  I told  him  his  work  was  not  good,  but  did 
not  say  anything  as  to  tbe  rate  of  wages. 

His  Honour  said  ho  was  of  opinion  that  the  defendant 
gave  an  answer  to  su  advertisement,  and  that  he,  there- 
fore, supposing  himself  to  be  a good  carpenter  and  joiner, 
was  entitled  to  those  wages,  as  represented,  and  on  the 
promise  of  which  he  came,  end  not  at  any  deduction  what- 
ever. He  thought  there  was  nothing  to  justify  a reduc- 
tion, and  judgment  must,  therefore,  be  for  lha  plaintiff, 
for  the  full  amouut. 


Maidstone. — During  the  past  fortnight  the 
maaoDs  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  new  ohnroh 
of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  ttrock  work,  in 
conseqaence  of  tbe  contraotor,  Mr.  Naylar,  having 
obtained  stone  for  the  building  from  Bith,  ready 
prepared  for  use.  Ib  is  stated  that  the  men  have 
resumed  work  on  the  condition  that  no  more 


worked  stone  should  be  obtained  from  the  quarry, 
and  that  the  bricklayers  should  not  fix  the  stone- 
work. 

Bradford. — The  strike  of  masons’  labourers  at 
Bradford  is  at  an  end,  the  arbiter  having  awarded 
them  an  advance  of  2b.  a week,  making  their 
wages  253.  in  the  town  and  263.  in  tbe  suburbs. 

Greenock, — Ac  a conference  of  masters  and 
men  held  on  tbe  22nd  ult.,  the  men  agreed  to 
accept  the  masters’  terms — viz,,  9d.  per  honr. 
The  men  demanded  lOd.  per  hour.  There  are 
still  some  questions  regarding  working  regn. 
lations,  and  if  these  are  aatisfaotorily  arranged, 
the  strike  will  be  at  an  end,  and  the  proposition 
bo  import  German  workmen  will  not  be  acted 
upon. 

Glasgow. — On  the  23rd  nit.  a large  meeting  of 
the  joiners  of  Glasgow  and  distrioc  was  held  in 
tbe  Albion  Hall  to  receive  answers  from  the  em- 
ployers regarding  the  demand  of  an  advance  of 
wages  from  8id.  to  9d.  per  hour.  It  was  stated 
that  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  employers  were 
agreeable  to  grant  tbe  request.  A motion  that 
the  men  come  out  on  strike  on  Friday,  the  26th 
ult.,  unless  the  masters  reconsidered  their  deci- 
sion, was  carried  by  a large  majority, only  twenty, 
six  being  in  favour  of  the  previous  question. 

Oxford. — Many  of  the  carpenters  on  strike 
have  now  left  Oxford,  Some  of  the  foreign  firms 
who  have  contracts  in  Oxford  have  conceded  the 
advance  to  a few  of  the  men,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  present  state  of  things  will  soon 
come  to  an  end. 

Newcastle-on.Tyr.e.  — At  a meeting  of  the 
painters  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  it  has  been 
resolved  to  continue  tbe  struggle,  and  that  the 
levies  on  the  men  working  at  the  advanced  rate 
of  wages  be  reduced  from  4a.  2d.  to  28.  6d.  per 
week. 

Middlesbrough.- — The  strike  of  painters  at 
Middlesbrough  has  now  terminated.  The  em. 
ployers  have  offered  the  men  id.  per  hour 
advance,  making  7id.  per  hour,  while  the  men 
requested  8d.  per  hour  originally.  They  have, 
however,  agreed  to  accept  the  compromise,  and 
end  a dispute  that  was  harassing  house-owners 
and  others  to  a great  extent. 

Manchester. — A deputation  from  the  Master 
Latli-cleavera’  Association  has  communicated  to 
tbe  secretary  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Trades  Council  a remonstraooe  against  the  action 
of  the  workmen  in  that  trade.  Tbe  men  have 
been  oa  strike  for  more  than  two  months,  the 
demand  being  for  an  advance  from  48.  4d.  to  63. 
per  thousand,  at  fourteen  days'  notice,  Tue 
masters  resisted  this,  ou  the  ground  that  other 
branches  in  the  building  trade  always  gave  six 
months’  notice,  and  also  that  the  present  rate  of 
wages  was  quite  high  enough,  viz.,  from  Sos.  to 
453.  per  week,  the  time  being  from  6.30  a.in.  to 
6.30  p.m.,  deducting  inenl-timos.  Upon  this  aub- 
jeot  the  masters  add, — “ What  the  men  seem  to 
want  is  to  commence  work  about  Wednesday, 
and  receive  2i,  for  it,  which  they  would  dissipate 
away,"  The  masters  also  state  that  the  price  in 
Liverpool  is  4s.  for  the  same  counts,  while  Man. 
Chester  gets  as  good  timber  as  any  other  town 
to  work  up.  Seven  loads  of  foreign  laths  had 
recently  arrived  from  Norway,  where  both  labour 
and  timber  are  cheap,  and  they  were  sold  in 
Southport  at  lOs.  per  1,000.  The  remonstrance 
concludes  as  follows  : — “ If  the  men  walk  about 
until  Christmas,  no  advance  can  be  conceded,  for 
it  would  be  better  for  the  masters  to  get  sop. 
plied  from  the  Yorkshire  distfiot,  where  the 
wages  aro  only  two-thirda  of  the  rate  paid 
in  Manchester." 

Altrincham. — Tbe  bricklayers  of  Altrincham 
have  had  tbe  advance  demanded  (one  penny  per 
hour)  acceded  to  by  the  masters;  but  the 
labourers,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  are  still 
00  strike,  refusing  to  accept  the  Manchester 
rate. 

Northampton. — In  March,  1875,  there  was 
formed  in  Northampton  a local  branch  of  the 
National  Association  of  Operative  Plasterers, 
and  influences  were  put  forth  to  enrol  every 
member  of  the  oraft.  In  t^e  employ  of  Mr. 
Banks,  master  plasterer,  of  Abington-street,  are 
two  men  who  (having  worked  for  him  periods  of 
fifteen  and  thirty.four  years  respectively,  and 
having  presumably  done  very  well  without  the 
aid  of  any  society  during  that  period)  could  see 
no  necessity  for  connecting  themselves  with  the 
Branch.  The  two  men  in  question  were  in- 
cessantly remonstrated  with  for  not  becoming 
tnembers  of  the  society.  All  efforts  proved  in- 
effectual, however,  and  on  the  15th  ult.  the 
society  men  in  Mr.  Banks’s  employ  went  to  him, 
according  to  the  Northamplon  Herald,  and  de. 
manded  the  discharge  of  the  non. society  men. 
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nnlesB  they  expressed  themselves  willing  to  join 
the  society.  Mr.  Banks  very  properly  referred 
them  to  the  men  themselves,  saying  that,  after 
they  had  given  their  reply,  he  wonld  tell  them 
(the  applicants)  hie  decision.  The  two  men  were 
then  once  more  requested  to  join  the  society,  but, 
declining  to  do  so,  the  representatives  of  the 
society  repaired  to  Mr.  Banks  and  again  de- 
manded their  discharge.  Mr.  Banks,  however, 
refused  to  yield  to  such  dictation,  whatever  the 
consequences.  The  men  thereupon  struck,  but 
subsequently  two  of  them  found  out  that  they 
had  made  a mistake  in  leaving  without  proper 
notice,  and  returned  to  woi  k.  Legal  proceedings 
against  one  of  the  others,  with  the  object  of 
showing  them  their  error,  were  commenced  by 
Mr.  Banks,  and  the  case  came  before  the 
borough  magistrates  on  the  19th  ult.,  when  the 
defendant  did  not  pat  in  an  appearance. 

Hull. — After  being  on  strike  six  weeks,  the 
Hull  painters  have  resumed  work,  having  re- 
ceived  an  advance  of  ^d.  an  hour  (they  asked 
Id.),  and  a reduction  of  hours  from  fifty-five  and 
a half  to  fifty-three. 

Lincoln.— The  award  of  the  arbitrator,  Mr. 
Bcogden,  on  behalf  of  the  joiners,  was  received 
on  the  13th  ult.,  although  it  was  specially 
requested,  and  also  promised,  that  it  should  not 
appear  until  the  15th.  Mr.  Brogden  has  seen  fit 
to  give  an  advance  of  wages  to  the  amount  of 
Id.  per  hour,  or  43.  6d,  per  week, — an  advance 
equal  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  present  rate  of 
wages.  After  the  above  decision,  the  master 
builders  held  another  general  meeting,  and  took 
into  consideration  the  claims  of  the  bricklayers, 
when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  accede  to 
their  demands.  A committee  was  formed,  and 
met  the  delegates  on  the  17th  nit.,  when  the 
decision  was  made  known  to  the  men,  who  from 
Monday,  the  22nd  ult.,  have  received  an 
advance  of  43.  per  week,  and  half  an  hour  less 
work. 

Hoid^iport. — The  master  joiners  of  Southport, 
in  consequence  of  the  men  refusing  to  accept 
8id.  per  hour,  are  making  arrangements  with  a 
contractor  in  Germany  for  about  100  men  who 
will  accept  work  at  7d.  per  hour.  A few  days 
ago  seventeen  joiners  were  sent  over  from 
Ireland.  On  their  arrival  at  Southport  Station 
the  men  were  surrounded  by  those  on  strike,  but 
the  masters  succeeded  in  getting  them  into  a 
cart,  and  drove  them  to  the  works  of  Mr.  T. 
Durfield,  where  they  safely  arrived,  amidst  the 
yelHngs,  bootings,  and  jeers  of  the  Southport 
joiners.  Subsequently,  one  of  the  joiners  on 
strike  was  fined  51.  and  costa  (or  one  month’s 
imprisonment)  for  intimidating  one  of  the  Irish 
workmen. 

Chester. — The  bricksetters  of  Chester  lately 
asked  their  employers  for  an  increase  of  pay  per 
hour,  from  7id.  to  8id.,  and  for  an  hour  less 
every  day  ; while  the  bricklayers’  labourers 
asked  for  the  same  ■ curtailment  of  time,  and 
a rise  of  from  5id.  to  6d.  per  hour.  The 
bricklayers  were  <>ffered  8d,  per  hour,  and  the 
shorter  time  asked  for;  but  this  they  refused  to 
accept,  and  turned  out  on  strike.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  first  day’s  strike  was  over,  the  masters 
agreed  to  their  terms,  and  the  men  resumed 
work.  Their  hours  will  now  be  49  in  the  week, 
instead  of  54  as  heretofore. 


FREEDOM  OF  TRADE. 

With  reference  to  the  strike  against  the 
Greenock  masters,  now,  we  believe,  at  an  end, 
some  curious  circumstances  have  been  made 
public  by  Scottish  newspapers  regarding  the 
posicion  taken  by  the  workmen  towards  their 
employers.  A system  of  “ fines,”  or  black  mail, 
has  for  a long  period  been  exacted  by  the  men 
from  the  masters  for  what  the  former  may  con- 
sider  breach  of  rules,  &c.  For  example,  an 
employer  some  time  ago  took  a contract  to  build 
a property,  in  the  specification  given  out  for 
which  was  omitted  the  “pointing”  of  the  bnild- 
ing,  the  proprietor  of  the  property  wishing 
to  retain  this  detail  in  his  own  bands.  The  job 
was  finished,  and  abont  a year  thereafter  the 
proprietor  employed  a plasterer  to  “ point”  the 
walls.  The  operative  masons  thereupon  called 
upon  the  master  mason  who  took  the  original 
contract,  and  fined  him  several  pounds  sterling 
for  taking  a job  under  such  circumstances  ; and 
the  latter,  being  at  the  time  under  contract  to 
proceed  with  important  alterations  in  a public 
work  during  the  Fair  holidays,  had  to  pay  the 
money  or  have  his  workmen  brought  out  on 
strike.  Another  case  was  that  of  a builder  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  a public  institution  in 


Gonrock,  who  had  two  machine-prepared  stone 
steps  sent  him  from  Glasgow,  as  specimens  of 
what  could  be  supplied  him  for  the  institution, 
and  be  having,  nnfortunately,  used  them,  he  was 
heavily  fined,  on  the  ground  that  the  stones  were 
maohine-hewn.  Another  master,  employed  on  a 
large  contract  in  West  Born-street,  Greenoofc, 
ordered  two  similar  steps  to  be  sent  him,  when 
he  was  fined  301,,  which  was  afterwards  mitigated 
to  101.,  and  the  latter  sura  he  had  to  pay.  An 
employer  engaged  on  a large  contract  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Greenock  has,  we  believe, 
been  repeatedly  fined, — on  one  occasion  to  the 
extent  of  1001., — for  doing  something  in  con- 
nexion  with  his  business  which  the  workmen 
disapproved  of.  As  to  the  question  of  apprentices, 
the  number  allowed  each  Greenock  employer  is 
stated  to  be  four,  no  matter  whether  the  master 
employs  hundreds  of  journeymen  or  only  two. 


HAMBURG  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
has  announced  that  the  Council  have  received 
notice  of  an  important  competition  for  a new 
Town  Hall  at  Hamburg.  The  site  of  the  pro- 
posed building  is  stated  to  be  338  ft.  by  221  ft., 
open  on  all  sides,  and  the  total  cost  is  fixed  at 
300,0001.  Eight  premiums  of  2501.  each  are 
promised,  with  an  extra  premium  of  2501.  for  the 
beat  of  the  eight.  A pamphlet  giving  full 
particulars  (in  German)  has  been  presented  by 
Mr.  A.  Strong,  Fellow,  and  is  laid  on  the  library 
table. 


UTILISING  THE  TIDE. 

Sir, — Mr.  J.  F.  Wilkinson’s  scheme  for  utilising 
the  tide,  as  described  in  your  issne  of  the  27th 
ult.,  is  no  doubt  very  ingenious.  But  he  treats 
my  plan  with  some  degree  of  scorn,  because  it 
modestly  professes  to  utilise  only  one-eighth  of 
the  tide’s  force  for  any  given  area  ; and  he  seems 
to  assume,  because  his  reservoir  possesses  the 
full'  depth  of  the  tide,  and  because  the  whole 
bulk  of  water,  as  it  passes  in  and  out,  comes  into 
contact  with  the  paddles  of  a wheel  which,  by 
being  floated,  maintains  the  “ same  grip  of 
water,”  that  he  consequently  utilises  the  whole 
force  of  the  tide  for  a given  area.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  if  he  so  thinks,  he  is  greatly 
in  error.  As  1 endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  article 
which  you  so  kindly  published  on  the  13th  inst., 
if  wo  wish  to  express  the  full  power  of  the  tide 
for  any  area,  we  most  suppose  the  whole  bulk  of 
water  that  is  raised  over  that  area  to  fall  in  the 
same  time  through  half  the  tide’s  height.  Now 
though  we  may  allow  (what,  however,  is  not 
the  case)  that  according  to  Mr.  Wilkinsou’s 
scheme,  the  whole  body  of  water  acts  upon 
the  paddles,  it  certainly  does  not  in  so  doing 
fall  through  half  the  tide’s  height.  On  the 
contrary,  inasmuch  as  the  wheel  is  made  to 
float,  and  thus  ascend  and  descend  with 
the  tide,  the  fall  of  water  against  it,  as 
represented  by  the  difference  between  the 
levels  inside  and  ontside  the  reservoir,  cannot  bo 
expected  to  amount  on  the  average  to  many 
inches,  even  in  a tide  of  20  ft.  At  the  turn  of 
the  current,  the  difference  between  the  levels 
will  be  nil,  and  the  wheel,  if  connected  with  the 
works,  will  remain  motionless  for  some  time, 
both  before  and  after  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and 
both  at  high  water  and  low  water.  This  is  an 
awkward  cironmstance,  especially  as  even  to 
reach  the  modest  eighth  of  the  tidal  force,  which 
Mr.  Wilkinson  so  contemns,  iie  will  have  to  in- 
sure  for  a tide  20  ft.  in  height  an  average  diffe- 
rence  between  the  levels  on  one  and  the  other 
side  of  bis  paddles  of  at  least  15  in.  But  I think, 
considering  the  delicacy  of  the  machinery  which 
be  proposes  to  use,  we  may  congratulate  him 
upon  having  provided  flood-gates  which  can  be 
closed  during  repairs.  D.  B. 


Sib,— I hope  my  model  to  which  you  refer  will  not 
be  compared  to  either  of  the  schemes  of  your  corre- 
spondents, " D.  D.”  or  “ J.  F.  W.”;  for  if  the  latter  were 
to  make  his  water-wheels  as  large  as  is  possible,  they 
would  not  bear  the  least  comparison  with  mine,  which 
has  neither  revolTing-shafta  nor  working-barrels.  My 
machine  is  nothing  more  than  what  is  called  the  beaotil'ui 
fountain  of  Nero,  the  Roman  emperor,  who,  if  I am  in- 
formed rightly,  instead  of  placing  the  supply-tank  above 
the  fountain,  placed  it  in  tbeground  below.  The  plan  has 
been  tried  in  some  parts  of  Holland,  but  failsd  because 
not  self-acting— an  object  that  I have  perfectly  accom- 
plished. It  can  be  made  to  work  oa  a small  scale,  like 
my  model,  or  large,  for  draining  tide-locked  sewers,  or 
even  the  Znyder  Zee.  Rongbly  describing  it:  if  you 
place  say  two  pints  of  water  on  the  table,  and  let  one 
fall  on  the  floor,  the  other  will  rise  an  equal  height  above 
the  table.  D.  Cabb. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS. 

On  Monday  last  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  the 
offices  in  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  Huskinson. 
The  report  adopted  by  the  meeting,  on  the  motion 
of  the  chairman,  stated  that  the  past  year  had 
been  one  of  prosperity  and  steady  progress. 
The  number  of  new  members  elected  had  been 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  Since  the 
date  of  the  last  report  twenty-nine  members, 
twenty-three  associates,  and  two  students  bad 
joined,  and  on  the  books  of  the  Institution  there 
were  now  six  honorary  and  29 1 ordinary  mem- 
bers, 119  associates,  and  eight  students,  or  427 
of  all  classes.  The  Council  regretted  to  have  to 
announce  the  deaths  of  the  following  members 
during  the  past  year:  — Mr.  W.  Murton  (of 
Tnnstall),  Mr.  J.  Pyne  (of  Wimborne),  Mr.  G.  J. 
Taylor  (of  London),  and  Mr.  J.  Clark.  The 
balance-sheet  showed  a result  of  a very  satis- 
factory character, — the  revenue  derived  from  all 
sources  exhibiting  a marked  increase,  whilst  the 
ordinary  expenditure  had  only  slightly  exceeded 
that  of  the  previons  year.  The  Council  had 
applied,  out  of  available  balances,  5001.  to  the 
extinguishing  of  a corresponding  portion  of  the 
capital  debt  of  the  Institution.  The  report 
further  stated  that  several  evenings  of  the 
session  had  been  very  profitably  occupied  in 
discussing  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  That 
measure  was  felt  to  be  one  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Institution  were  specially  concerned ; and, 
looking  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  affected, 
and  to  the  previous  uncertaiuty  as  to  the  practical 
effect  of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  devote  an  unusual  number 
of  evenings  to  its  discussion.  The  exhaustive 
consideration  which  the  measure  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  members  had  served  a most  useful 
public  purpose,  whilst  the  interest  wbioh  the 
disouBsiou  had  excited  in  influential  quarters  had 
brought  a perceptible  increase  of  reputation  to 
the  Institution.  The  new  Valuation  Bill  had 
been  discussed  on  several  occasions  ; and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  attention  thus  called  to  the 
measure  might  lead  to  its  amendment  when  it 
came  again  under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  The 
new  volume  of  Transactions  contained  papers  of 
great  interest.  The  Council  acknowledged  their 
obligations  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Gardiner,  who  oootri- 
bated  a valuable  paper  on  “Ancient  Lights,” 
which  formed  a perfect  compendium  of  the  law 
on  the  subject.  A notable  addition  to  the  col- 
lection of  topographical  works  in  the  possession  of 
the  Institution  had  recently  been  made  by  the  pre- 
sentationof  a fine  copy  of  Dugdale’s  “Monasticon,” 
for  which  the  Institution  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  Alderman  Ellis.  Upon  the  appointment  of 
scrutineers,  the  election  of  officers  was  proceeded 
with,  and  the  following  result  of  the  ballot  was 
declared  : — President,  Mr,  Edmund  James 
Smith;  vice-presidents,  Messrs.  John  Oakley, 
William  Sturge,  Edward  Rjde,  and  Thomas 
Smith  Woolley;  council,  Messrs.  J.  Matthews, 
W.  J.  Beadel,  R.  C.  Driver,  F.  C.  Vigers,  V. 
Buckland,  C.  J.  Shnppee,  T.  C.  Chatfield,  E.  P. 
Squarey,  C.  Stephenson,  D.  Watney,  W.  Scarth, 
and  E.  1’ Anson;  and  Associates,  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Lloyd  and  R.  B.  Grantham.  A vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS,  HANLEY. 

L-vst  week  Major  Tulloch  held  an  inquiry  at 
the  Town-hall,  Hanley,  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  in  consequence  of  the  Town 
Council  praying  for  a provisional  order  empower- 
ing them  to  purchase  compulsorily  certain  pro. 
perties  required  for  street  improvements  and 
sewerage  purposes,  and  also  for  permission  to 
borrow  37,0001.  for  sewerage  works,  and  6,0001. 
for  street  improvements.  The  first  question  con. 
sidered  was  the  continnation  of  Percy-street  by 
the  widening  of  Tontine-passage,  where  the 
council  proposed  to  acquire  679  square  yards  of 
land.  There  was  no  opposition,  and  Major 
Tulloch  spoke  favourably  of  the  proposed  im- 
provement.  The  next  improvement  was  the 
widening  of  the  upper  end  of  Stafford-street. 
The  quantity  of  land  required  was  616  yards. 
In  Lower  Charles-street  167  square  yards  were 
required,  and  the  mayor  remarked  that  all  these 
improvements  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the 
public.  With  regard  to  the  sewerage  works,  the 
surveyor,  Mr.  Lobley,  explained  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  erect  sewage  works  in  meadows  between 
Leek  New-road  and  the  Trent,  the  site  covering 
nine  acres.  It  was  intended  to  deal  with  the 
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whole  of  the  sewage  there,  where  there  would  be  ^ 
tanks,  but  probably  some  attempt  would  be  made  * 
at  intermittent  irrigation.  The  surveyor  said 
the  council  would  prefer  the  loans  to  be  extended 
over  fifty  years.  This  had  reference  to  the  street 
improvement  only.  The  rateable  value  of  the 
borough  was  103,1151.,  and  the  debt  64,0001. 
'J'he  Inspeotor  was  afraid  the  Board  would  not 
consent  to  the  money  being  borrowed  for  fifty 
years.  If  the  council  did  so  they  would  have  to 
pay  in  all  probability  4 per  cent.}  bat  if  for 
thirty  years  the  rate  would  be  per  cent.  He 
doubted  whether  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com. 
missioners  would  lend  money  for  street  improve, 
ments  at  4 per  cent. 


CITY  PAVEMENTS. 

Some  two  years  ago  permission  was  granted 
hy  the  City  authorities  to  the  patentees  of  varions 
systems  to  pave  so  much  of  Cannon.street  as 
would  enable  the  former  to  arrive  at  a definite 
conclusion  as  to  their  respective  merits.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  May,  1874,  a piece  of  wood  pave- 
ment, constrocted  ou  “Norton’s  Patent  Wood 
Slab  Pavement”  system,  was  laid  down.  The 
blahs  are  7 ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.,  composed  of  wooden 
blocks,  which  are  cemented  together  by  an 
original  watertight  substance.  When  laid  down 
the  proprietors  asserted  that  this  substance 
would  prove  to  be  wholly  impervious  to  wet,  thus 
obviating  the  chief  objection  to  other  wood  pave- 
ments, viz.,  that  the  surface  water  percolates 
through  the  interstices  of  the  blocks,  and  by  so 
doing  not  only  rots  the  wood,  bub  creates  a sani. 
tary  nuisance  which  at  times  might  become  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous.  A few  days  ago  a slab  of 
the  pavement  laid  down  in  Cannon. street  was 
lifted,  in  the  presence  of  a number  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  question,  and  an  engineer 
informs  ns  that  when  taken  up  the  pavement 
exhibited  a wear  of  lees  than  ^ in.  only,  and 
that  when  the  blocks  were  split  up  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the  water 
would  not  percolate  through  the  interstices 
of  wood,  the  timber  was  perfectly  dry,  while 
the  earth  grit  on  which  it  was  laid  was  also 
found  to  be  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as 
on  the  day  it  was  first  put  down. 


ART  TREASDRES  EXHIBITION  OF  NORTH 
WALES  AND  THE  BORDER  COUNTIES. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
Art  Treasures  and  Industrial  Exhibition  of  Wales 
to  be  held  at  the  populous  town  of  Wrexham 
from  July  to  October. 

The  executive  committee,  of  which  Mr.  W. 
Cornwallis  West  (the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Den- 
bighahire)  and  Mr.  W,  Chaffers  are  active 
members,  have  obtained  loans  from  nearly  every 
large  collection  in  the  counties  of  North  Wales, 
Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Shropshire. 

The  exhibition  buildings  will  consist  of  two 
large  houses  recently  erected  in  Hope-atreet, 
Wrexham.  The  approach  will  be  by  an  arched 
gateway  and  long  corridor  filled  with  atatoary, 
flowers,  and  shrubs,  on  one  side  of  which  will  be 
the  refreshment-rooms,  extending  100  ft.  in 
length  ; this  leads  into  a central  hall  and  an  art 
gallery,  150  ft.  by  70  ft.,  fireproof,  being,  in  fact, 
a saloon  of  zinc  plates,  with  wooden  supports 
and  rafters,  lighted  from  the  roofs.  The  Indus- 
trial  annexes  are  distinct. 

The  plana  have  been  submitted  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  the  architect,  to  tho  executive  com- 
mittee, and  approved. 


CORNISH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-third  annual  congress  of  this  society 
will  be  held  at  Bodmin,  on  Monday,  the  14th  of 
Angnst  next,  and  will  virtually  terminate  ct 
Penzance  on  Tuesday,  the  22ad  inclusive.  On 
this,  the  first  occasion  of  a London  learned 
society  investigating  the  many  interesting  and 
remarkable  features  of  Cornwall  archcBology,  we 
are  pleased  to  find  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall  (by  birth).  Prince  of  Wales  (by 
creation) , has  consented  to  become  the  patron  of 
the  meeting. 

As  the  Association  has  for  its  president  this 
year  so  well-known  and  popular  a nobleman  in 
the  county  as  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcnmbe, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  coming 
Congress  will  be  one  of  the  most  successful  the 
society  has  had,  and  as  the  noble  president 
has  invited  the  members  and  their  friends  to 


commence  the  proceedings  at  Cotehele,  an 
interesting  specimen  of  an  Early  Tudor  residence, 
and  belonging  to  the  Edgoumbes  from  the 
time  of  the  Wars  of  tho  Roses,  the  opening  d.ay 
with  a trip  by  steamer  up  the  beautiful  River 
Tumar,  on  which  Cotehele  is  situated,  some  ten 
miles  from  Saltaah,  will,  weather  permitting, 
prove  a most  attractive  and  agreeable  commence- 
ment of  the  ten  days’  work. 


BRADFORD  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  worsted  trade  is  passing  through  one  of 
those  crises  of  difficulty  which  have  occurred 
periodically  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  which, 
it  is  believed  by  well-informed  people,  has  its 
origin  in  the  undue  inflation  and  expansion  of 
tho  productive  power  of  the  district  in  1871. 
But  although  the  district  is  labouring  under  the 
infliction  of  bad  trade,  there  seems  to  bo  every 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  worsted  industry, 
judged  by  the  money  that  is  being  expended  in 
the  erection  of  costly  structures,  not  only  in 
Bradford,  but  in  places  round  about.  There  is 
the  vast  pile  of  buildings  in  Manohester-road, 
known  as  the  Union  Warehouses,  for  the  storage 
of  wool,  ereoting  by  Messrs.  Taylor  (Sis  Har- 
greaves ; the  warehouse  for  Messrs.  C.  Semon  & 
Co.,  rising  in  Bolton-road,  and  designed  by 
Messrs.  Milnes  & France,  tho  latter  firm  of 
architects  having  just  completed  a large  block 
of  warehouses,  six  stories  in  height,  fronting  to 
Canal-road,  New  Commercial-street,  and  New 
Kirkgate,  and  they  are  also  engaged  in  the  pre- 
liminary operations  for  placing  on  the  White 
Swan  Estate,  in  Market.street,  Charles-street, 
and  Brook-street,  a range  of  buildings,  for  Mr. 
Angus  Holden,  of  a costly  character.  The 
Society  of  Friends  are  having  built  in  Bruns- 
wiok-place  a new  Meeting-house;  and  the  Cor- 
poration  are  erecting  in  Godwin-street  and 
Darley-street  the  second  half  of  the  covered 
market,  together  with  premises  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Central  Free  Library.  The  latter  structure 
is  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  (i;  Maw- 
son,  and  this  firm  have  also  in  hand  the  block  of 
buildings  fronting  New  Batik-street,  Kirkgate, 
Queensgate,  and  Hustlergate,  comprising  the 
premises  of  the  Liberal  Club,  a large  shop  for 
Messrs.  M.  Rhodes  Sons,  and  other  shops  and 
offices,  ereoting  iu  one  complete  design, — a feature 
not  often  found  iu  Bradford.  This  pile  promises 
to  be  as  creditable  to  the  arohitects  as  to  the  en- 
terprise of  the  owners.  The  shopkeepers  are 
launching  out  into  heavy  expense  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  town. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  CONSOLIDATED 
RATE  FOR  1876. 

The  apportionments  of  the  amounts  of  the  con- 
Bolidated  rate  required  for  the  year  1876  by  the 
Metropolitan*Board  of  Works,  upon  thefijrty-eight 
parishes  and  districts  within  the  Board's  area, 
have  been  issued.  The  total  amount  required  for 
the  year  is  444,9801.,  beingan  average  rate  for  the 
year  over  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  of  4-61 
in  the  pound,  which  is  below  the  average  of  pre- 
vious  years,  the  present  year  being  considered 
exceptional  in  consequence  of  the  increased  as- 
sessments over  the  whole  of  the  metropolis. 
Although  the  mover  of  approval  of  the  apportion- 
ments (Mr.  Lloyd)  was  of  opinion  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  calculate  upon  the  same 
low  rate  next  year,  Mr.  Richardson,  who  seconded 
the  motion,  thought  otherwise,  observing  that  he 
was  certainly  in  hopes  that  next  year  the  rate 
would  be  no  higher  than  it  was  now,  and  he 
assigned  as  a reason  a hope  that,  next  year,  they 
would  be  able  to  include  an  assets  the  value  of 
the  property  that  would  then  have  come  into 
letting.  The  Board  had  paid  thousands  of  pounds 
for  land  which  was  in  their  possession  ; bub  until 
it  was  plotted  out  they  could  not  include  it  in  their 
assets.  The  aggregate  rateable  annual  value  of 
the  property  in  the  several  parishes  and  districts 
is  23,281,07U.,  the  largest  amount,  2,968,0S6i., 
being  set  down  to  the  city  of  London,  from  which 
56,260L  2s.  is  required  during  the  year.  The 
pariah  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  stands 
next  in  order,  the  rateable  value  being  1,499,9541. 


The  Royal  Scottish  Acadei»y’s  IBzhi- 
bition, — The  number  of  works  of  art  sold  in  the 
exhibition  was  234,  realising  8,468J.  123.  Last 
year  260  paintings  were  disposed  of  for  9,011L, 
while  in  1874  the  works  sold  brought  8,240L,  and 
in  1 873the  amount  was  6,6751.  58. 
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BUILDING  ON  DUST  REFUSE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  19j;h  ult.,  the  following  report  of 
the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  was 
read  : — ■ 

" In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  the 
5th  instant,  your  committee  have  considered  the  letter 
from  the  Home  Office,  transmitting  a copy  of  a letter  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  with  reference  to  the  steps 
tbat  should  be  tiken  to  prevent  the  building  of  houses  on 
foundations  of  dust  and  house  refuse,  and  requesting  th'S 
Board  to  give  effect  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  to  legislation  on  the  subject  nbea- 
ever  a BUI  to  amend  either  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Acts  or  the  Metropolis  Building  Act  shall  be  brought 
before  Parliament.  This  question,  as  the  Board  are  aware, 
is  one  which  has  already  on  several  occasions  engaged 
their  serious  attention,  more  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  endeavours  they  have  made  to  obtain  an 
amendment  of  the  existing  legislation  with  reference  to 
buildings  in  tho  metropolis,  and  it  appears  to  your 
committee  that,  as  regards  the  present  communicslion, 
the  proper  course  will  be  to  furnish  tho  Secretary  of 
State  with  full  information  as  to  the  repeated  applica- 
tions which  the  Board  have  made  to  Parliament  for 
that  purpose,  and  also  as  to  other  steps  whi^h  they 
have  taken  with  a view  to  preventing  the  evils  referred 
to.  Tour  committeo  have  prepared  a draft  letter  con- 
veying this  information,  and  expressing  a hope  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  some  speedy 
and  satisfactory  amendment  of  the  law  may  be  obtained, 
and  tbat  they  bo:;  to  submit  the  same  with  this  report, 
and  to  recommend  that  it  be  approved  and  communicated 
to  the  Home  Secretary.  Your  committee  are,  moreover, 
of  opinion  that,  having  regard  to  the  great  importance  of 
this  question  as  affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
metropolis,  the  Board  should,  in  addition  to  forwarding 
the  letter  above  suggested,  also  seek  an  interview  with 
Her  Majesty's  Governraent,  and  point  out  to  them  the 
difficulties  against  which  the  Board  have  bad  to  contend, 
and  should  ask  their  assistauce  with  regard  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  existing  law.  With  this  view,  your  committee 
further  recommend  that  the  subject  be  referred  back  to 
them  with  authority  to  confer  with  the  Gorernment 
thereon." 

Mr.  Selway,  ia  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  be  believed  this  subject  had  been 
brought  before  the  Local  Government  Board  by 
the  Hackney  District  Board. 

Mr.  Richardson  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  put  and  carried. 

[The  Hackney  District  Board  of  Works  has 
good  reason  to  take  this  matter  in  hand,  as  was 
shown  a few  months  ago  in  the  pages  of  this 
journal.] 


THE  TRAFFIC  AT  HYDE  PARK  CORNER, 
Lord  H.  Le.vnox,  replying  to  Lord  E , Bruce 
in  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  said  he  was  happy  to 
be  able  to  state  that,  after  long  and  anxious 
consideration,  he  had  decided  to  approve  a ronbe 
for  the  relief  of  the  traffic  at  Hyde  Park-corner, 
and  for  opening  a coramnnioation  between 
Piccadilly  and  Belgravia,  by  crossing  Green  Park 
from  Hamilton-place  into  Grosvenor-place.  The 
plan  will  be  almost  identical  with  that  shown  in 
the  course  of  last  year.  The  road  would  have 
a wide  entrance  at  Piccadilly,  and  would  enable 
the  traffic  from  the  east  and  north-east  to  pass 
into  it,  and  down  to  Viotoria  Station,  without 
coming  into  contact  with  the  ordinary  traffic 
down  Hamilton-plaoe.  The  road  would,  however, 
have  to  cross  Constitution-hill  on  a level;  but  a 
gate-keeper  would  be  stationed  at  the  crossing, 
who  would  prevent  members  of  the  Royal  family 
and  members  of  Parliament  coming  along  Con- 
stitution-hill from  being  delayed  there.  The 
Commissioners  of  Police  were  of  opinion  that 
great  relief  would  be  given  to  the  traffic  by  the 
proposed  plan. 


THE  CRAIGMADDIE  CROMLECH. 

Your  current  nnmber  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  dolmen  or  cromleoh  of  Dolwilyra, 
in  Carmarthenshire,  but  large  as  it  is,  that 
appears  to  be  only  about  half  the  size  of  oue 
which  exists  within  a few  miles  of  this  city, 
Glasgow,  and  whichis  probably  the  greatest  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  I refer  to  that  which  is  commonly 
called  the  “Auld  Wives’  Life,”  at  Craigmaddie, 
in  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  near  the  railway  station 
of  Milugaire.  The  table-stone  of  this  magnifi- 
cent pile  rests  upon  two  huge  blocks,  so  arranged 
as  to  leave  a free  passage  for  votartps  to  creep 
through  under  the  copestone,  which  is  18  ft.  iu 
length,  and  11  ft.  in  breadth.  The  depth  is  7 ft. 
at  one  end,  and  falls  off  to  2 ft.,  or  little  more, 
at  the  other,  but  I calculate  the  cubic  contents 
at  forty  tons  weight.  Tho  dimensions  you  give 
of  the  Welsh  table-stone  are  11  ft.  6 in.  by 
8 ft.  10  in.,  the  depth  not  stated.  Tradition  has 
preserved  no  record  of  the  purpose  for  which 
this  dolmen  was  erected,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  beneath  it  rest  the  bones  of  one  of  the 
Pagan  kings  of  Nentria  or  Strathclyde;  and  it 
was  probably  an  altar  as  well  as  a tomb. 

J.  n.  Turner. 
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SURVEYOKSHIP  ITEMS. 

Wigion. — A speoial  meeting  of  tbe  Wigton 
Highway  Board  was  held  on  the  23rd  ult.,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a eurveyor  to  the  Board,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Hutton,  resigned.  At  a recent 
meeting  there  were  forty-tbree  applications,  and 
a 8ub>committee  was  appointed,  who  reduced 
this  number  to  six.  Their  letters  and  testimo- 
nials  were  carefully  gone  through  and  read  to 
the  meeting  by  tbe  chairman,  after  which  the 
voting  took  place,  with  the  following  result : — 
Mr.  Joseph  Robinson,  Aspatria,  18  votes ; Mr. 
Tate,  Bowness-on. Solway,  15  votes;  and  Mr. 
Yonnghusband,  Prior  Hall,  7 votes.  The  con. 
test  then  lay  between  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Tate,  when  there  were  for  Mr.  Robinson,  25,  and 
for  Mr.  Tate,  18  ; so  that  Mr.  Robinson  was  de- 
clared elected  by  a mujority  of  seven.  He  is  to 
reside  at  Wigton,  and  devote  the  whole  of  hie 
time  to  the  du'iee  of  his  office.  The  salary  is 
1601.  a year,  and  the  mileage  is  estimated  now 
at  about  310  miles. 


DAMAGE  THROUGH  RAISING  A STREET. 

SIR  E.  BAKER  V.  THE  VESTRY  OT  ST.  MARYLEDONE. 
Ix  the  Exchequer  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  on  the  2lth  ult.,  the  case  of  Sir  E. 
Baker  v.  The  Vestry  of  St.  Marylebone  was 
heard  : — 

The  action  was  hrnucht  to  recover  25'^'/.  for  damages 
done  to  the  plaintiff's  house,  in  Christ  Church.lpuildings, 
Lisson-grove.  The  pUiutiff  is  a tenant  .for  life,  and 
Mr.  Smith  said  be  admitted  tbe  street  (Little  Jaiues- 
Btreet)  was  raised  some  8 ft,,  pursuant  to  tvro  local  Acts 
of  George  III.  This  bad  blocked  up  the  whole  gronnd- 
door  and  tbe  doorway,  and  tbe  Intter  bad  to  be  rebuilt  and 
windows  put  in.  ^olice  hid  been  given  to  deteudants 
under  section  68  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
but  they  bad  refused  to  summon  a jury  within  twenty-one 
dais.  Apparently  this  ease  was  governed  by  the  case  of 
“ Ferrar  B.  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  London,” 
which  was  reversed  on  appeal  ("L.  R.,"  4 Ei.,  p.  227). 
But  there  was  a distinction  between  this  case  and  that. 
There  it  w-s  held  there  could  he  no  compensation  unless 
the  plain  tiff  had  a ground  of  action,  or  the  defendants  had 
committed  a trespast.  The  defendants  under  i heir  local 
Acts,  3o  and  67  George  III.,  were  enabled  and  justified  in 
raising  the  road.  There  was  no  compensation  or  right  of 
action  given  by  thoje  statutes.  Section  68  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act  was  not  incorporated,  and  if  it  were  wbat  was 
done  was  no  tort.  Mr.  Smith  said  be  contended  tbe  case 
was  governed  by  the  .Metropolitan  Management  Act  (18 
and  19  Vic.,  c.  120),  which  repealed,  or  rather  superseded, 
the  two  local  Acts.  That  Act  gave  powers  to  the  Vestry 
to  purchase  easements  or  rights  in  and  over  land.  The 
dciendunts  must  psyif  they  look  an  easement,  ss  ancient 
lights  or  right  of  way.  Under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act 
compensation  was  to  be  made  for  any  land  taken  under 
an  agreement.  That  Act,  be  enbmitted,  was  incorporated 
with  the  Metropolitan  Miinagement  Act,  except  sections 
16  to  68,  which  related  to  compulsory  purchase.  He 
maintained  the  plaintiff  came  within  the  earlier  sections, 
6-15,  of  the  Land"  Clauses  Act.  The  power  to  raise  and 
level  roads  did  not  mean  that  (he  Vestries  should  not  pay 
for  it.  If  that  were  eo  it  would  be  most  unjust.  Barons 
Bramwell,  Cleashy,  and  Huddleston  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  defendants. 


BREACH  OF  CONTRACT. 

CLIFFORD  V.  CLARKE. 

This  action  (hfard  in  tbe  Brompton  County 
Court  on  tbe  10th  nit,  before  Mr.  Serjeant 
Wheeler)  waa  brought  to  recover  the  Bum  of 
151.  lOd.  8d.,  for  damages  caused  by  breach  of 
contract. 

Mrs.  Clifford  said  she  resided  with  her  husband,  the 
plaintiff,  at  No,  1,  Kulland-gardens,  Eensingion,  aud  bsd 
employed  the  defendaut  to  fit  some  hot-water  apparatus 
totbatund  three  adjoining  houses.  Had  paid  him  over 
7'  Of.  for  tbe  work,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  de- 
fective, and  persons  bad  to  be  called  in  to  remedy  the 
defects  in  tbe  pipes,  and  restore  tbe  damage  done  to  tbe 
stairs  and  entries,  through  tbe  leakage  of  the  pipes,  tbe 
cost  of  doing  which  amounted  to  tbe  sum  claimed. 

Abraham  Verity,  hot-water  engineer,  said  be  was  called 
in  to  exBtpine  the  pipes  at  No.  1,  Rullanrt-gate,  and  found 
the  ball  swamped  by  water.  Did  what  he  could  under 
the  circumstances,  but  thought  the  leakage  was  the  de- 
fective workmauship  in  the  arrangement  of  tbe  ‘‘coils.'' 

John  Fairhead  Clarke,  the  defendant,  said  tbe  work 
was  properly  done,  and  the  leakage  complained  of  was 
caused  through  an  exceptional  frost,  over  which  he,  of 
course,  had  no  control. 

Witnesses  having  given  evidence  for  the  defence, 

His  Honour  said  be  believed  there  had  been  some 
breach  of  contract  through  the  work  not  having  been 
efficiently  done,  but  he  should  only  give  plaintiff  a verdict 
for  71.  ICs.  


The  New  Market  Hall  at  Qoole. — The 
new  Market  Hall  at  Goole  was  formally  opened 
a few  days  since.  It  is  one-storied,  the  area  of 
the  interior  being  about  90  ft.  by  60  ft.  Round 
it  are  shops,  which  open  to  tbe  maiket  as  well 
as  to  the  streets.  Tbe  site  is  midway  between 
the  two  railway  stations,  and  is  close  to  tbe 
docks,  around  which  the  population  of  the  town 
generally  reside.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Radclille  & Radcliffe,  of  Doncaster  and  Rother- 
ham. 


VALIDITY  OF  CONTRACTS. 

NAYLOR  V.  BENTLEY. 

At  the  Halifax  County  Court,  ou  the  16th  ult., 
the  judge  (Mr.  J.  W.  Longueville  de  Giffard) 
gave  judgment  in  tbe  case  of  Naylor  v.  Bentley. 

The  plaintiff  was  seeking  to  recover  63L  Ss.  9d.,  being  a 
balance  on  the  sum  of  166L  28.  6d.,  which  it  was  alleged 
was  the  amount  due  to  him  from  defendant  for  work  doue 
in  his  trade  ss  a plumber,  on  five  houses  in  Park  View,  at 
the  rate  of  24?.  lus.  per  house  The  action  was  commenoed 
in  the  Supreme  Courts,  but  remitted  to  the  County  Court. 
It  was  admitted  that  tiiework  was  done,  and  the  balance 
had  not  been  pa'd. 

The  defence  of  the  action  rested  mainly  on  an  agree- 
ment,  by  which  the  plaintiff  claims  24?.  The  defendant 
filed  a counter  claim  for  67?.  99.  lid,,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal amoniit  is  a claim  for  damiges  for  non-performance  by 
the  plaintiff  of  the  alleged  contract,  and  the  balance  of 
7?.  4s.  for  window-sashes  sent  by  de'eudant  to  plaintiff  to 
bo  glazed. 

The  first  question  the  judge  Lad  to  decide,  waa  whether 
or  no  the  plaintiff  entered  into  tbe  contract  alleged  ; aud 
if  so,  whether  it  was  a valid  contract  in  law.  Ou  tbe  first 
question,  whether  there  wa.s  a contract  to  do  this  work  for 
a specific  sum.  The  plaintiff  denies  that  1 here  was  such  an 
agreement.  The  alleged  contract  war  in  the  following 
terms  : — " 17,  Russell-street,  Halifax,  1873.  Tender  for 
plumbing  and  glazing  work  required  in  the  erection  of 
twenty  bouses  for  Mr.  Wm.  Bentley,  Hopwood-lane.  I. 
John  Naylor,  hereby  agree  to  do  the  whole  of  the  plumb- 
ing and  glazing  work  for  the  above  for  th"  sum  of  21?.  l<is. 

er  house,  as  per  plans  and  specificaliona  »howp.— Pro 

obn  Naylor,  A.K.” 

Alter  going  throngb  the  evidence  and  commenting  upon 
it,  his  Honour  said,  ‘‘On  the  whole  ease  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  defendant  has  failed  to  prove  Ihecon'ract  on 
which  ho  relies,  and  tbe  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  rcasopable 
remuneration  for  the  work  done  and  the  material  'upplied. 
It  follows,  of  course,  that  tbe  contract  having  failed,  the 
defendant’s  counter  claim  fa  ls  with  it.  With  regard  to 
th3  sasbea  for  which  the  defendant  claims  71.  4d,,  hi  will 
bo  entitled  to  receive  them  on  pa'  ment  of  the  plaintiff's 
labour  upon  them,  unless  (be  parties  oau  agree  on  some 
person  to  whom  tbe  amount  can  be  referred,  the  case  must 
be  beard  on  this  point  at  some  convenient  day.  The 
plaintiff  will  be  entitled  to  costs  on  the  higher  scale." 


EMPLOYING  YOUNG  GIRLS  IN 
BRICKYARDS. 

At  the  Old  Hill  petty  sessions,  on  the  17th 
nit.,  Messrs.  George  and  Thomas  Wood,  pro- 
prietors of  the  Blades  Brickyard,  Tivida'e,  were 
Bummonedaltheiristanceof  Mr.G.  L.  Blenkiusopp 
(the  sub-inapeotor  of  factories  for  the  district), 
for  infringing  the  Faotoiy  Acts  of  1871  and 
1875,  by  employing  twelve  girls  under  the  age 
of  twelve  years  in  their  brickyards. 

Mr,  BlcukiDsopp  stated  that  be  had  taken  tbe  present 
proceedings  against  the  defendants  under  the  7th  heetiun 
of  the  Act  of  1871,  which  forbade,  after  tbe  lot  of 
Jannary,  1S72,  the  employment  of  any  female  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  in  the  manufacture  ot  bricks,  and  of  course 
the  law  now  was  well  known.  Fur  aome  time  past  several 
girls  had  been  employed  at  the  defendant.?'  brickyards, 
and  on  the  6th  inst.  he,  in  company  with  Mr,  Brewer,  went 
to  ibe  place.  J ust  as  he  was  about  entering  the  yard  be 
8ttw  aeveral  girl-*  ni'miiig  away.  He  requested  Mr.  Wood 
to  fetch  tbe  girls  back,  but  none  were  forthcoming,  and 
upon  search  being  made  nine  girls  andoneboy  were  found 
in  a hovel  by  the  marl  hole.  Shortly  afterwards  another 
girl  was  seen  in  the  yard,  and  the  others  were  about  the 
works.  In  1874  he  visited  tbe  works  of  tbe  defendants, 
and  then  found  them  employing  a girl  under  age  in  their 
brickyard,  and  last  year  a girl  named  Mallory, — one  of 
the  twelve  whom  be  fouud  on  the  last  occasion,— was 
engaged  in  the  yard,  but  as  the  defendants  promised 
amendment  be  (Mr.  Bleukinsopp)  didnotproceodagainst 
them. 

Defendants  were  fined  1?.  and  coats  in  each  case, 
amounting  altogether  to  23?.  2s.  The  parents  of  tbe  girts 
were  finedlos.  and  2s.  6d.  each  for  allowing  their  daughters 
to  be  engaged  in  brickyards. 


“ BRICKLAYERS.” 

A MEETING  of  blitkiayers  was  held  lasb  week 
at  the  Artisans’  Institute,  Sfc.  Martin’s-lane, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Frank  E.  Thicke, 
architect,  to  take  into  consideration  the  present 
educational  condition  of  bricklayers,  with  a 
view  of  putting  themselves  on  an  equality 
with  other  branches  of  the  building  trade,  and 
rendering  themselves  as  eligible  for  the  offices  of 
foreman  and  clerk  of  works  as  masons  and  car- 
penters, who  are  now  invariably  chosen  in  pre- 
ference to  bricklayers.  The  chairman  pointed 
out  that  architects  refrained  very  often  from 
designing  ornamental  brickwork  because  they 
knew  that  the  state  of  the  education  of  the 
bricklayers  generally  was  such  that  they  could 
not  execute  their  designs  in  a proper  and  work- 
manlike manner.  Ho  trusted  to  see  the  archi- 
tect  and  workman  brought  more  in  contact  one 
with  tbe  other,  and  he,  moreover,  hoped  that  a 
technical  class  cotrespondiog  with  those  already 
existing  at  tbe  Artisans’  Institnte  for  carpenters, 
stained-glass  painters,  modellers,  plasterers,  &c., 
would  be  formed  for  bricklayers.  After  Mr. 
J.  Woodley,  Mr.  Morris,  M.U.O.B.,  Mr.  G. 
Savage,  tbe  Rev.  H.  Solly,  and  others  had 
spoken,  a committee  of  nine  bricklayers  waa 
formed  to  report  bo  a large  meeting  to  be  held 
at  the  end  of  June.  A cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


CEMENT  FOR  CONCRETE. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  wbat  I said,  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Arohiteots,  oo  the 
sabject  of  concrete,  I am  reported  to  have  made 
use  of  the  following  words  : — “ Contractors  were 
not  alive  to  tbe  necessity  of  the  cement  being 
fresh  burned  ” ; whereas  what  I really  said  was 
to  the  effect  that  contractors  were  not  snffioiently 
alive  to  tbe  fact  that  fresh-burned  cement  will 
expand  in  setting,  and  so  lead  to  cracked  and 
bulging  walla;  and,  therefore,  requires  to  ba 
exposed  to  the  air  to  get  rid  of  the  heat  in  it. 

H.  C.  Seddon. 


INSCRIPTIONS  ON  HOUSES. 

Your  articles  on  inscriptions  upon  houses 
remind  me  that,  when  driving  through  portions 
of  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  1 noticed  a common 
practice  of  inscribing  names,  dates,  and  short 
sentences  on  the  long  beam  which  ruus  over  tbe 
door,  window,  and  wide  driving-way,  in  the 
fronts  of  all  the  little  eighteenth-oentury  farm- 
honses.  The  German  servant  whom,  through  a 
deplorable  ignorance,  I bad  to  take  with  me, 
Englished  one  of  them  thus  : — “ It  is  te  man’s 
name  and  his  wife’s  name,  and  den, — ‘ Please 
God,  make  ebery  ting  come /iws-rafe.’  ” 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  expect  every 
speculating  builder  to  inscribe  his  productions 
with  his  name  aud  bis  aspirations,  but  when  a 
man  builds  a house  for  himself  and  his  de- 
scendants, he  might  choose  a worse  decoration 
than  the  inscription  of  a pious  wi^h;  and  his 
wife,  poor  thing,  who  will  have  so  much  worry 
with  the  place,  might  like  at  such  a time  to  Bud 
herself  remembered.  Thoj.  Bl.4Shill. 


REMOVAL  OP  VARNISHED  PAPER. 

In  answer  to  “A  Country  Painter’s  ” inquiry 
in  your  columns  with  reference  to  the  rotnoval 
of  varnished  paper  from  walls,  allow  me  to  say 
that  I do  not  ste  the  ueoesaic.y  for  its  removal, 
for  by  rubbing  down  the  joints  with  pumioe- 
stone  and  water,  it  will  present  a smooth  sur- 
face for  either  paper  or  paint;  but  if  the  paper 
should  be  loose  iu  places,  and  only  come  cfl  in 
patches,  then,  of  course,  it  wiil  be  necessary  to 
remove  it ; and  after  fifteen  years’  experience  I 
have  generally  found  the  best  mode  of  attaining 
that  end  to  be  as  follows  : — Mix  newly. slacked 
lime  with  a strong  solution  of  soda  to  the  oon- 
sistenoy  of  paste,  apply  this  to  the  paper  with  an 
old  stick  brush,  taking  care  that  the  whole  of 
tbe  surface  is  covered.  Allow  it  to  remain  on 
one  or  two  hours,  then  wash  it  off  with  hot  water. 
This  will  remove  the  varnish.  There  will  then 
be  uo  difficulty  in  taking  off  the  paper  itself  with 
a scraper.  If  this  plau  does  not  prove  effectual 
(it  rarely  ever  fails),  then  I should  recommend 
a charooal-grate  and  scraper,  aud  burn  it  off  in 
tbe  same  way  that  paiut  is  burnt  off  woodwork. 

T.  B.  Dennett. 


TREES  IN  TRAFALGAll-SQUARE. 

Sir, — Psrmit  me  to  auggest  an  extension  of  the  pood 
taste  by  which  trees  have  been  pUntert  up  Northumber- 
land-aveiiue  from  the  Embankment  to  Charing-cross,  viz., 
that  they  should  further  be  plajited  all  round  the  edge  of 
the  roailvray,  on  the  curb  of  the  pavement,  of  the  centre 
part  of  Trafalgar-square ; so  that  the  green  leaves, 
mingling  with  the  v.ew  of  the  fountains,  may  relieve  the 
colourless  aridity  of  the  extent  of  stonework.  J,  F, 


BREAD  BAKING  OVENS. 

I AM  called  upon  more  frequently  than , I think,  I ought 
to  be,  if  the  material  used  were  the  right  one,  to  Stop  and 
point  in  tbe  joints  of  the  brick  ovens  iu  my  houses,  u The 
masons  themselves  differ  as  to  the  best  material  for  the 
purpose.  One  recommends  lime  from  this  kiln,  aoother 
lime  from  that  one ; a third  says  that  London  cement  is 
the  proper  article^  while  a fourth  tells  me  that  Loudon 
cement  is  a first-rate  thing  against  water,  but  that  plaster 
of  Paris  is  the  only  thing  that  will  stand  fire  heat. 

Devoniexsis. 


Crystal  Palace. — The  great  Hippodrome  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Myers,  which  has  excited  an  extra- 
ordinary  interest  on  the  Continent,  especially  at 
the  great  building  known  as  the  Megasins  Reunis, 
at  the  Cb&tean  d’Eau,  Paris,  and  of  which  we 
gave  e view  not  long  ago,  is  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Crystal  Palace,  where  preparations  are  being 
made  for  its  reception,  and  where  it  will  open  on 
June  20th.  An  arena  of  great  extent  and 
picturesquenesa  will  be  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  classic  sports,  chariot  races, 
and  BO  on.  The  decorations  have  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  F.  Fenton. 
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VEGETATION  IN  CEMENT  WORK. 

Sir, — I hnve  had  recently  to  combat  a similar  evil  to 
that  spoken  of  by  your  corresponnent,  “W.  W.,’’  and 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  vegctablo  in  both 
instances  was  identical. 

In  the  case  I dealt  with,  the  external  faces  of  a country- 
house  close  to  trees,  and  cemented  over,  had  many  years 
ago  been  painted  ; when  I first  saw  the  house  the  streneth 
of  the  paint  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  it  was  covered  in 
laces  with  spots  oftho  greyish  moss  or  fungus  described, 
ascertained  by  survey  that  no  efficient  means  had  been 
adopted  either  to  keep  the  dampness  of  the  soil  beneath 
the  foundations,  or  properly  to  construct  the  drainage, 
and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
offending  spots  were  the  offspring  of  the  evaporations 
from  a damp  soil  and  bad  drainage  oozing  through  the 
walling  of  the  house,  partially  only  retarded  by  the  o'd 
paint.  By  way  of  remedy  I endeavoured  to  thoroughly 
drain  the  premises,  at  the  same  time  letting  in  as  much  air 
as  possible  in  and  about  the  foundations;  the  painted 
cement  work  was  well  scraped,  brushed,  and  washed  ; many 
of  the  internal  papers  were  also  washed  off ; and  the  whole 
of  the  walls  were  allowed  some  time,  a.s  I called  it,  to 
"dryout.”  I have  had  thero  since  painted  with  granite 
paint,  and  have  not  heard  of  a re-appearance  of  the  spots, 
though  many  months  have  elapsed. 

J.  Goldicvtt  Tcsneb. 


“A  BRAVE  WORKMAN.” 

“Baroness  Mater  de  Rothschild  wiBhea  to 
know  if  the  editor  of  the  Builder  will  forward 
for  her  100  francs  to  the  brave  workman  who 
did  not  flinch  when  bis  companion  let  the  molten 
lead  fall  on  his  arm.”  Mr.  S.  Tucker,  of  the 
Heralds’  College  {Rouge  Croix),  in  like  manner, 
asks  ns  to  pend  a guinea ; and  another  individual 
wishes  to  give  a guinea.  In  conaeqnenoe  of  these 
communications,  we  addressed  a letter  to  the 
Cure  of  Anthisnes  (M.  J.  Hogge),  and  have  re- 
ceived from  that  gentleman  a most  satisfactory 
reply,  showing  that  our  account  of  the  bravery 
exhibited  by  M.  A.  Karis  was  even  understated, 
and  that  the  present  is  not  the  first  time  he  has 
Bhown  Bimilar  noble  pluck  and  determination. 
We  shall  therefore  have  pleasure  in  forwarding 
the  sums  offered  j but  we  Bhall  refrain  from  doing 
BO  for  a few  days,  in  case  any  other  of  our  readers 
should  desire  to  increase  the  amount. 


DOINGS  IN  DARLINGTON. 
Jerry-buildinq  ” is  in  full  swing  just  now  in 
this  town.  The  character  of  the  buildings  reared 
is  that  called  the  “ Mushroom  Order.”  Early 
in  the  morning,  the  writer,  on  passing  to  bis 
work,  has  seen  the  foundations  of  a four-roomed 
cottage  laid,  and  by  the  same  time  next  morn- 
ing the  roof  being  put  on. 

The  great  secret  of  the  success  of  this  system 
is,  that  solicitors  (who  know  a thing  or  two) 
are  the  architeots ; they  considering  that  the 
cleverest  workmen  are  those  that  can  do  the 
work  in  the  shortest  time.  Thus  the  bricklayer 
never  consnlts  bia  joints,  quality  of  bricks,  or 
mortar,  and  in  cottages  is  content  to  make  a 
half-brick  partition  between  each  house,  on  the 
very  plausible  plea  of  giving  more  room.  The 
carpenter  is  considered  the  most  skilful  who 
can  carry  lintels  across  bay-window  openings 
with  an  inch  bearing  upon  the  walla.  Joists 
carried  across  fireplaces  are  thought  nothing  of, 
simply  for  the  reason  that  they  never  have  the 
fires  lighted  in  the  bedrooms.  The  plasterer  is 
a most  useful  ally  of  the  bricklayer.  He  it  is 
who  hides  all  the  defects  of  the  rascally  brick, 
layer,  who  too  often  has  been  but  a hodmau, 
and  he  makes  the  place  look  inhabitable  in  the 
buyer’s  and  housewife’s  eyes ; but  when  they 
are  settled,  a few  showers  of  rain  soon  settle 
the  question  5 the  rain  comes  in  at  the  roof,  the 
gutters  are  leaky,  and  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  bottom  of  the  downfall  pipe ; so  that  the 
walls  are  continually  damp  from  the  ground. 
The  painter  is  an  equally  valuable  ally  to  the 
carpenter.  He  it  is  who  putties,  paints,  and 
glues  over  the  carpenter’s  cheap  jack-plane  per- 
formances; and  tbe  ironmongery  is  of  the  usual 
Brummagem  ware,  made  to  sell  and  not  to 
wear. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  unanimity  with 
which  these  workmen  scout  down  tbe  idea  of 
any  architect  being  appointed  to  superintend 
their  work ; they  consider  them  modern  bar. 
barians,  and  say  if  the  workmen  cannot  do  their 
own  work  to  the  architects’  satisfaction,  why  let 
the  architects  do  it  themselves. 

Qiiakertown  has  been  plunged  into  grief,' — ■ 
real  grief  this  time,  none  of  your  half-and-half 
sham  crocodile  tears.  The  cause  is,  tbe  transfer 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  Darlington  Water 
Company  to  supply  the  towns  of  Stock- 
ton  and  Middlesbrough  with  water.  Tbe 
latter  petitioned  Parliament  against  tbe  water; 
they  said  it  was  nasty,  and  bad  been  so 
for  a long  time,  and  in  the  end  the  company  have 


got  to  sell  their  monopoly  at  twenty-five  years’ 
ourobase.  During  the  last  week  the  shareholders’ 
faces  have  been  an  inch  lonaer  than  they  used 
to  be,  and  tbe  best. mannered  brewer  in  the  town 
whispered  me  that,  owing  to  the  bad  outlook  of 
trade  in  the  district,  many  of  his  best  customers 
had  ordered  table-ale  in  lien  of  strong  beer  for 
the  next  twelve  months;  while  one  spirit  mer- 
chant  and  two  wine-dealers  had  shut  up  shop 
altogether.  “Aminidab  Drab.” 


ARBITRATION. 

RYDE. 

Last  week  a Court  of  Arbitration  eat  at  the 
Town  Hall,  in  the  borough,  in  reference  to  a 
claim  made  by  Mr.  R.  Allen,  of  Sea  View,  con- 
tractor  for  tbe  new  sewers  executed  by  him  for 
the  Local  Board  of  St.  Helen's,  for  extra  work 
aud  balance  of  contract,  amounting  together  to 
517Z.  Is.  lid.  The  Local  Board  disputed  the 
amount  on  tbe  ground  that  the  work  under  the 
contract  had  not  been  properly  carried  out,  that 
certain  omissions  of  work  had  not  been  allowed 
for  in  the  account,  that  penalties  had  accrued 
under  tbe  agreement  which  would  materially 
reduce  the  balance  due,  and  that  the  surveyor 
had  not  given  a final  certificate  of  completion. 

The  length  of  the  sewers  constructed  was 
about  four  miles,  and  the  amount  of  the  accepted 
tender  was  2,4381. 

The  arbitrator  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Allen  was 
Mr.  J.  Biiifield  Bird,  surveyor,  of  Cowes;  for 
the  St.  Helen’s  Local  Board,  Mr.  T.  Dashwood, 
architect,  of  Ryde.  Mr.  F.  Pittis,  of  Newport, 
was  tbe  umpire  selected  by  the  arbitrators.  The 
solicitors  in  the  matter  were  Mr.  J.  W.  Fardell, 
for  Mr.  Allen ; and  Mr.  C.  G.  Vincent,  for  the 
Board.  The  Court  sat  five  days,  and  the  follow, 
iog  witnesses  were  examined  on  oath  : — For  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Tomkins,  surveyor,  of  Sandown  ; Mr. 
T.  Saunders,  architeot,  of  Ventnor;  Mr.  Potts, 
the  first  clerk  of  works,  who  soperintended  the 
laying  of  the  sewers  ; and  several  of  the  work, 
men  employed  on  the  works.  For  tbe  Board, 
Mr.  Franois  Newman,  Ryde,  borough  engineer, 
who  projected  the  sewage  scheme  for  tbe  St. 
Helen’s  Loeal  Board  ; Mr.  Riddle,  surveyor,  of 
Brighton  (but  late  in  tbe  employment  of  the 
Board)  ; Sir.  Gregory,  olerk  of  works,  who 
superintended  the  relaying  of  a portion  of  tbe 
sewers ; the  olerk  of  the  Local  Board ; and 
various  others. 

The  decision  of  the  umpire  has  not  yet  been 
given.  


CLOCKS  AND  BELLS. 

Blaydon. — A clock  and  bells  have  just  been 
provided  for  St.  Cutbbert’s  Church,  Blaydon. 
The  clock  is  by  Messrs.  Reid  & Sons,  Newcastle  ; 
the  striking. apparatus  being  so  arranged  as  to 
strike  the  hours  upon  the  tenor  bell.  There  are 
three  dials,  each  5 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  which 
will  be  illuminated,  the  Local  Board  having 
undertaken  to  defray  the  cost.  The  bells  are 
from  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  William  Blows  & 
Sons,  Birmingham. 

Sudbury. — The  augmented  peal  of  eight  bells 
of  All  Saints’  Church  was  first  brought  into  use 
on  the  19th  ulb.  There  were  formerly  only  six 
belle,  but  about  twenty  years  ago  the  heavy  tenor 
wascracked.  The  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  C.Badham, 
commenced  the  preparation  for  tbe  restorations, 
but  died  ere  his  scheme  conld  be  put  into  execu- 
tion : bat  after  bis  decease  the  matter  was  taken 
up  con  spirito  by  a special  committee  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Elliston  Allen,  with  tbe  result 
that  the  tenor  has  been  recast,  two  new  trebles 
added  (one  given  by  Mr.  Allen),  new  framework 
and  floor  erected,  and  minor  improvements 
effected,  at  a cost  of  over  400Z.  One  of  the 
trebles  bears  an  inscription  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Badham,  and  the  other  Mr,  Allen’s  name  as 
donor  ; while  tbe  tenor  bears  the  date  of  casting 
at  the  Bury  Abbey  Foundry,  1575,  and  re-casting, 
1876,  with  the  names  of  tbe  vicar  and  church- 
wardens— the  Rev.  A.  H.  Arden,  and  Messrs. 
Archer  & Pratt.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Warner,  bell-founders,  Cripplegate. 

Uttoxeier,  Staffordshire. — Theparish  church  here 
baa  just  had  erected  in  its  tower  a set  of  chimes 
which  play  one  tune  for  each  day  of  the  week. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Smith, 
Midland  Clock  Works,  Derby. 


Liverpool  Art  Club. — An  exhibition  will  be 
held  by  this  clnb  in  the  autumn,  consisting  of 
illuminated  MSS.  and  early  printed  books,  with 
illuminations.  It  will  be  opened  in  October. 


OHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Nowton. — The  completion  of  tbe  restoration  of 
the  chancel  of  Nowtnn  Church  was  celebrated 
00  the  30lh  ult.  The  walls  have  been  made 
sound,  the  rubble  has  been  pointed  with  grey 
mortar,  buttresses  have  been  built  at  the  north 
and  south  angles,  a plinth  has  been  added  at  the 
base,  and  an  apron  of  brickwork  laid  around  the 
walls,  with  a channel  which  carries  off  tbe  water 
from  the  chancel  roof  to  the  lowest  spot,  whence 
it  is  conveyed  away.  Six  new  stalls  have  been 
fixed,  fitted  with  folding  seats,  on  the  under- 
surface  of  which  are  carved  tbe  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  present  and  preceding  rectors  of 
the  parish.  The  brick  pavement  of  the  chancel 
has  been  taken  up,  and  the  floor  raised  one  foot, 
pace  from  tbe  nave,  and  another  at  the  altar, 
rail.  The  floor  of  the  church  has  been  laid  with 
Minton’s  tiles,  in  brown,  buff,  and  white ; within 
the  altar-rail  a blue  star  has  been  introduced. 
Among  minor  alterations  and  improvements  we 
may  note  that  the  sedilia  on  the  sonth  side  of 
the  chancel  have  been  re-opened,  and  all  the 
interior  walls  of  the  church  have  been  stuccoed 
afresh,  the  stone  qnoining  being  cleaned  and  left 
exposed  to  view.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Lot  Jackaman,  builder. 

Linton. — Linton  Church,  near  Ross,  has  been 
reopened,  after  restoration  under  tbe  direction 
of  Messrs.  Haddon  Brothers.  The  work  of  re- 
storaiion  has  been  carried  out  by  removing  the 
lath  and  plaster  ceilings,  and  throwing  open  the 
roofs;  by  cleaning  and  renovating  the  timbers, 
replacing  such  as  were  necessary.  The  whole  of 
the  stonework  has  been  laid  bare,  scraped, 
cleaned,  and  well  pointed.  During  the  progress 
of  the  work  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  down 
and  rebuild  some  portions  of  it.  This  was  most 
cautiously  done  by  replacing  the  whole,  stone  by 
stone.  The  stalls  of  the  chancel,  altar-rail,  pulpit, 
prayer-desk,  lectern,  and  ohancel-screen,  are  of 
oak,  carved  by  Mr.  Merrick,  of  Hereford.  The 
reredos,  in  Caen  stone,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  John 
Welsh,  of  Hereford.  The  metal  standards  of 
oboir-desks  and  altar-railing  are  by  Messrs.  Per- 
kins & Bellamy,  of  Ross.  The  font,  of  Painswick 
stone,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Hards,  of  Rosa.  The 
windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  tinted  glass 
by  Mr.  Davies,  of  Shrewsbury.  The  contractors 
for  the  works  generally,  who  have  completed 
them  in  a satisfactory  manner,  were  Mr.  James 
Bennett,  of  Euardean,  and  Mr.  E.  Organ, of  Dry. 
brook,  tbe  total  expenditure  being  about  1,750Z. 

Bournemouth. — 'The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  church  of  St.  Swithin,  Bournemouth,  was 
laid  on  tbe  22nd  nit.  by  Lady  Eden.  The  site 
is  situate  in  the  Manor-road  on  the  East  Cliff, 
and  is  the  gift  of  Sir  George  Gervis  Meyrick, 
hart.  When  finished  the  building  will  be  capable 
of  containing  about  600  persons,  and  it  is  in- 
tended as  a chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Peter's.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Hale  & Son,  of  Salisbury, 
and  tbe  architect  is  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw. 

Sloxigh. — The  fonndation-stone  of  the  additions 
to  Slough  parish  church  was  laid  on  the  4th  nit. 
by  H.R.H.  Princess  Christian.  The  plans  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott,  and  a pre- 
liminary contract  for  the  execution  of  the  work 
baa  been  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Wheeler,  of 
Reading.  It  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  present 
building  a chancel,  chancel  aisles,  and  large 
transepts,  to  accommodate  about  300  additional 
people.  The  present  building  will  then  be  re- 
seated and  servo  as  a nave,  until  such  time  as  it 
may  be  possible  to  build  a new  nave  to  bar- 
:.aoniae  with  tbe  portion  that  is  now  to  be  added. 
By  these  means  seats  will  at  once  be  secured  for 
1,000  people,  at  a cost  which  Mr,  Soott  estimates 
at  about  8,000i. 

Hoarcross. — The  new  church  of  the  Holy 
Angela,  Hoarcross,  In  the  diocese  of  Lichfield, 
was  consecrated  on  the  22nd  ulb.  The  ohuroh 
has  been  built  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Emily  Meynell-Ingram,  of  Hoarcross  Hall,  to  the 
memory  of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  Hugo  Francis 
Meyneli-Iogram.  The  style  adopted  is  English 
Gothic  of  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  fourteenth 
century.  Entering  at  the  north  porch  one  finds 
a somewhat  short  and  comparatively  simple  nave 
of  two  bays.  The  nave,  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  the  church,  is  bnilt  of  red  stone,  from  the 
Alton  and  similar  quarries.  The  colour  is  of  a 
warm,  subdued,  and  quiet  tint.  The  roofs  of  the 
nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  are  of  oak,  moulded 
and  carved.  There  is  a south  porch,  which  is 
arcaded  and  groined  with  stone,  and  has  some 
carving.  There  is  a central  tower,  with  lofty 
arches  and  elaborately  moulded  piers  and 
groined  vaulting.  The  transepts  are  not  deep, 
but  somewhat  spacious,  and  are  lighted  by  large 
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traoeried  windows.  At  the  eastern  arch  of  the 
tower  is  a high  screen  of  oak.  The  chancel  is 
groined  in  stone.  The  east  window  is  placed  at 
a considerable  height  over  the  altar.  The  space 
beneath  is  filled  by  a reredos  of  carved  stone- 
work with  many  figures,  and  bearing  a large 
initial  gold  cross  in  the  centre.  This  cross  is  bossed 
richly,  and  has  the  four  Evangelistic  symbols  in 
sacred  monogram,  and  at  the  foot  the  pelican  in 
her  piety.”  The  carved  figures  of  saints  and 
bishops  inclndo  those  of  St.  George,  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Andrew,  St.  David,  St.  Michael.  St.  Panhael, 
and  St.  Uriel.  Higher  up  are  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  St.  Gabriel,  St.  Chad,  and  other  figures  of 
angels.  The  raullions  and  jamhs  of  the  east 
window  have  niche-work  and  figures,  the  whole 
forming  a composition  of  much  dignity  and 
beauty.  All  the  windows  of  the  ohancel  are 
filled  with  stained  glass.  In  the  north  and  south 
windows  of  the  sanctuary  the  four  “Fathers  of 
the  Western  Church”  occupy  the  lower  part  of 
one  window,  while  the  other  has  the  four 
“ Eastern  Fathers.”  Above,  in  these  and  the 
other  windows,  is  a “chorus  angelornm.”  The 
church  has  been  built  at  a cost  of  not  less  than 
35,000^.  The  architects  of  the  church  have  been 
Messrs.  G.  F.  Bodlev  & F.  Garner,  of  Gray’s-inn, 
London  ; Mr.  Peed  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works 
throughout.  The  carving  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley. 

Alburgli. — The  parish  oliurob  of  Alburgh,  Nor- 
folk, has  been  reopened,  after  restoration.  The 
alterations  and  additions  have  been  extensive, 
a sum  of  about  1,200L  being  expended.  The  walls 
of  the  chancel,  which  is  in  the  Decorated  style, 
have  been  raised  4 ft.  or  5 ft.,  and  the  moulder- 
ing fourteenth-century  roof  has  been  replaced  by 
a uew  one  of  pine.  This  new  roof  is  wagon- 
headed, and  close  boarded.  It  is  divided  into 
panels,  the  riba  of  which  are  bossed  at  the  inter- 
pectiooa,  and  it  has  also  a dentilled  cornice. 
The  chancel  arch  has  been  taken  down  and  re- 
built, new  oolumns  aud  bases  being  provided. 
An  old  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  building, 
which  had  been  blocked  up,  has  been  taken  out, 
and  afonr-lightDecorated  window  put  in  its  place. 
A vestry  has  been  built  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chapel  of  St. 
Margaret.  This  is  an  addition  to  the  ohnreh, 
there  being  no  vestry  before.  A window  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  which  was  previonsly 
blocked  up,  hns  been  opened  out,  and  filled  with 
stained  glass,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Barrabas  Bond. 
A large  gallety,  extending  some  distance  into 
the  body  of  the  rave,  has  been  removed,  throw- 
ing open  the  tower  arch  and  disclosing  a west 
window,  which  has  been  restored.  On  the  site 
of  this  gallery  a ringing-chamber  has  been  con- 
strncted,  and  the  ground  space  is  partly  occupied 
by  the  font.  The  old  oak  roof  of  the  nave  has 
been  cleaned  aud  oiled,  some  tie-rods  were  taken 
away,  and  the  whole  roof  strengthened.  A piscina 
on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  and  a rood-loft 
stairs  opposite,  were  discovered  and  opened  out. 
The  sooth  side  of  the  chancel  and  the  centre 
nave  have  been  reseated  with  open  poppy-headed 
benches,  of  pitch-pine,  with  carved  oak  ends,  in 
the  place  of  the  old  bigh-baoked  pews.  A new 
carved  oak  pulpit  has  been  provided,  aud  also  a 
new  oak  reading-desk  and  lectern.  No  material 
alterations  have  been  made  to  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  building,  with  the  exception  of 
the  raising  of  the  chancel  and  the  construction 
of  the  vestry.  The  architect  was  Mr.  R.  M. 
Phipson,  of  Norwich;  and  the  builder  was  Mr. 
Morris,  of  Ditohinghnm. 

Norton. — Norton  Church,  near  Stockton,  is  in 
coarse  of  restoration,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Alexander  & Henman,  architects.  Stock- 
ton.  The  contracts  of  Messrs.  Coates  Brothers, 
masons,  of  Marton,  and  Messrs.  Crnggs  & Benson, 
joiners,  of  Stockton,  have  been  accepted  for  re- 
building the  north  and  sooth  aisles,  and  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  the  erection  of  a porch,  and 
cleaning  and  repairing  the  stonework  of  the 
nave. 

West  Derby. — The  Bishop  of  Cheater  has  con. 
secreted  an  important  addition  which  has  been 
made  to  St.  James’s  Church,  West  Derby.  The 
enlargement  of  the  edifice  has  been  made  at  the 
east  end  by  the  erection  of  the  Thornton  chancel 
and  chapel,  the  former  chancel  having  been  re- 
moved ; and  the  south  fide  has  the  addition  of 
an  organ-chamber  and  choir-vestry,  advantage 
having  also  been  taken  to  effect  several  other 
structural  improvements  in  the  edifice.  The 
whole  width  of  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  some 
50  ft.  in  one  span,  has  been  opened  up  by  three 
large  pointed  arches  into  the  chancel  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Thornton  chapel  on  the  one  side 
and  organ-chamber  on  the  other.  The  chancel 


unites  with  the  aisles  on  each  side  by  a triple 
arcade  with  marble  pillars.  The  work  has  been 
executed  hy  Messrs.  Jones  & Sons,  of  Pleasant, 
street,  the  contractors,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Barker  & Sons  for  the  masons’  work,  Mr.  Holt 
for  the  plumbing,  painting,  and  glazing;  and 
Mr.  Callingbam  for  the  slating  and  plastering. 
Mr.  Clay  execufed  the  colouring  and  decorating, 
Mr.  Rogersou  the  carving  and  sculpture  work, 
Messrs.  Smith  & Son  the  gas. fittings,  and  Mr. 
Powell  the  encaustic  tiling.  The  designs  were 
prepared  by  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Hay,  architects, 
Liverpool. 

Dmiston. — The  churoh  at  Dunston,  near 
Stafford,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt,  from  the  design 
aud  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Griffin, 
architect,  of  Wolverhampton.  The  building  wilt 
be  of  stone,  the  outside  being  faced  with  the  red 
stone  of  the  district,  and  the  inside  with  Ba^h 
stone.  The  tower  will  be  surmounted  by  an  oak 
shingled  spire. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Islington. — On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  13bh 
ult.,  the  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Union 
Chapel,  ComptoD-terrace,  Islington,  estimated 
to  seat  1.650  persons,  and  to  cost  in  all,  with 
schools  for  900  children,  lecture-room,  class- 
rooms, and  vestries,  abont  30,000Z.,  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Henry  Spicer  in  the  presence  of  a very  large 
assemblage,  including  some  who  witnessed  the 
foundation  of  the  chapel  it  is  destined  to  replace, 
seventy  years  ago.  Mr.  Spicer  is  the  senior 
among  the  ten  deacons  of  the  chapel,  having  been 
appointed  in  1832.  and  has  contribnted  largely 
to  the  funds.  The  architects  of  the  bnilding 
are, — oonsolting,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse;  and 
acting,  Mr.  James  Cubitt.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  L.  & R.  Roberts,  of  Islington. 

Windsor. — The  meranrial  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  in  the  New-road,  Windsor,  have 
been  laid.  The  building,  the  site  of  which  is  »t 
the  corner  of  the  Alma  and  New  roads,  com- 
prises  chapel,  Sunday-school,  four  class-rooms, 
and  minister’s  vestry,  and  the  cost  will  be  abont 
6,250Z.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Morris  A Stallwood,  architects,  Reading.  The 
style  is  Early  Decorated.  Provision  will  be  made 
to  accommodate  650  people.  The  chapel  will 
consist  of  nave  and  side  aisles,  aud  the  main 
frontage  will  be  towards  the  New-roan.  At  the 
back  of  the  chapel  there  will  be  a building  having 
externally  the  appearance  of  a chapel,  to  be  need 
for  Sunday-schools  and  other  purposes.  There 
will  be  a spirelet  90  ft.  from  the  ground,  it  being 
intended  at  some  future  time  to  replace  this  by  a 
spire,  whi('h  will  involve  an  additional  cost  of 
about  2,000Z.  The  bnilding  will  be  of  Wycombe 
stone,  faced  with  Bath  stone.  Mr.  George 
Reavell,  of  Windsor,  is  the  builder. 

Newton  -46bot. — A new  Congregational  chapel 
was  opened  at  Newton  Abbot,  Devon,  on  the 
27th  ult.  It  is  built  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style,  the  material  being  the  local  grey  limestone, 
relieved  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  build- 
ing is  65  ft.  long  by  48  ft.  wide,  with  organ  aud 
chuir-ohamber  at  the  east  end.  At  the  west  end 
is  a massive  square  tower,  which  is  ultimately 
intended  to  be  surmounted  by  a spire  rising  to 
a height  of  150  ft.  The  floor  tiles  nnd  roof, 
ridging  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Phillips  & 
Co.  from  the  neighbouring  potteries.  Appro- 
priate texts  are  painted  in  colonr  over  the  arch 
of  the  organ  chamber  and  the  beads  of  the  door 
and  window  openings,  and  other  decorations 
have  been  executed  in  a very  tasteful  manner  by 
Mr.  Welch,  of  Bovey  Tracey.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  W.  Rowell,  of  Newton  Abbot  and  Torquay. 
Meeeis.  Parker,  of  Newton,  have  been  the 
builders,  and  the  Bath  stone  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  Jackman,  of  the  same  town. 

Crewe. — On  the  15th  ult.  the  foundatioo- 
stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Crewe  was 
laid.  The  style  was  Italian,  and  the  materia! 
need  will  be  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 
The  external  dimensions  of  the  building  are, — 
length,  87i  ft.;  width,  50fb. ; and  the  height 
from  the  ground-floor  to  the  ceiling  is  34^  ft., 
and  the  accommodation  will  be  for  1,000  persons. 
The  front  of  the  chapel  is  to  Mill-street,  from 
which,  by  a flight  of  wide  stone  steps,  the  chapel 
is  approached  thronghabold  doorway.  Agallery 
will  extend  round  four  sides  of  the  building. 
Mr.  George  B.  Ford,  of  Burslem,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  A.  P.  Cotteiill,  of  Crewe,  the  builder. 
The  contract  is  4,2311.  lOs. 

Langton. — A new  Wesleyan  ohapel  at  Langton, 
Dorset,  has  been  opened.  The  ohapel  is  Early 
Gothic  in  style,  and  is  built  of  Parbeok  stoue. 
The  fittings  of  the  interior  are  of  pitch-pine  and 
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selected  deal,  varnished,  except  the  roof,  which 
is  stained.  The  accommodation  provided  is  for 
250  adults.  There  are  two  class-rooms  and  offices 
at  the  back.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Wills,  of 
Derby.  The  contractor  for  the  wood,  iron,  and 
glazier’s  work  was  Mr.  Griffin,  Corfo  Hills,  and 
the  other  works  have  been  carried  out  by  local 
tradesmen.  The  total  cost  of  the  chapel  has 
beeu  1,1001. 

Ogilvie. — On  the  ITth  ult.  Ogilvie  Free  Church 
was  opened  for  public  worship.  The  ohurch, 
which  affords  seats  for  900  persons,  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  No  spire 
has  yet  been  built,  bob  it  is  proposed  ultimatelv 
to  erect  one  about  100  ft.  high.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  church  would  cost  about  4,000/.  The 
contractors  were, — A lex.  Duncan,  mason  ; Andrew 
Bae,  joiner;  David  Brown,  plumber ; Wm.Yule, 
plasterer;  and  Stewart  & Murray,  glaziers. 

Winchester, — The  Congregational  Church  in 
Jowry-street,  Reading,  has  been  re-opened,  after 
renovation  and  alteration,  at  a cost  of  5001.  Mr. 
Ponlton,  of  Reading,  was  the  architect. 

Bristol.— The  foundation-stone  of  the  White- 
field  Memorial  Congregational  Chapel,  Ashley, 
road,  Bristol,  has  beeu  laid.  The  structure,  capable 
of  holding  500  persona,  is  to  be  of  iron,  and 
erected  by  Mr.  Kent,  of  London.  Schools  will 
also  be  built  in  the  rear  to  accommodate  200. 

Margate. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
CliftODville  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Margate,  has  been 
laid.  The  contractors  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  are  Messrs.  Bushell  & Sens,  the  amount 
of  whose  tender  is  4,0871. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Bradford  — The  new  R.  C.  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
East  Parade,  Bradford,  was  opened  on  the  3rd 
ult.  The  building  has  been  erected  to  super- 
sede the  present  church  of  St.  Mary,  Stott  Hill, 
and  has  been  nearly  two  years  in  course  of  erec- 
tion.  It  consists  of  a broad  and  lofty  nave,  with 
narrow  aisles  or  ambulatories,  with  a lofty 
chancel,  having  the  lady. ohapel  on  the  one  side 
and  sacristy  with  organ-chamber  on  the  other. 
The  choristers’  sacristy,  connected  with  the 
organ.obamher  aud  presbytery,  are  in  the  main 
part  towards  East  Parade,  and  opening  out  of 
the  aisle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ohurch  are 
the  confessionals  and  side  chapels.  The  exterior 
is  plain  and  massive  in  Rtrncture,  and  relies  for 
effect  almost  entirely  upon  boldness  of  outline. 
The  chancel  is  apaidal,  and  on  each  face  is  a 
traceried  window,  the  centre  one  filled  in  with 
stained  glass,  the  subject  being  the  “ Ascension.” 
The  altar  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  alabaster  super- 
altar  and  tabernacle  and  lofty  canopy  over.  The 
lady-ohapel.  which  opens  from  the  ohancel 
through  a doable  archway,  is  lighted  by  a rose- 
window  in  the  gable  over  the  altar,  filled  in  with 
stained  glass.  The  principal  dimensions  of  the 
church  are  as  follow: — 120  ft.  long  by  40  ft. 
broad,  aud  75  ft.  high  ; the  aisles  are  120  ft.  by 
8 ft. ; the  chancel  30  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  75  ft.  high  ; 
and  tbs  lady.ohapel  is  24  ft.  hy  20  ft.,  and  30  ft. 
high.  The  total  cost  of  the  obnroh,  so  far  as  the 
works  have  proceeded,  is  10:000Z.,  including  all 
fittings.  A presbytery  is  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion adjoining  the  organ.chamber  and  chancel, 
and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  ohurch  a tower, 
baptistery  and  porch  are  projected.  The  church 
provides  accommodation  for  about  800  worship, 
pers.  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Bradford,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

Derby. — St.  Marie’s  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Derby,  has  been  reopened,  after  a partial  resto. 
ration  and  decoration  of  the  interior,  The 
nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  two  rows 
of  fluted  columns,  which  rise  to  a height  of 
18  ft.  All  the  timbers  of  the  roof,  which  is 
powdered  with  stars,  are  visible,  and  are  filled  in 
with  quatrefoila  and  tracery.  The  stauohions  of 
the  roof  rest  on  corbels  of  atone,  nnd  on  these 
are  represented  angels  bearing  shields.  On  the 
shields,  as  well  as  on  those  borne  by  the  angels 
placed  over  each  pillar,  are  various  emblems  of 
our  Lord’s  Passion.  The  spandrels  of  the  arches 
are  filled  with  paintings  representing  subjects 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  These  paint- 
ings  are  twenty  in  number.  In  the  aisles,  the 
eight  stations  of  the  Cross  on  the  walls,  with  the 
other  six  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  make  up  the  fonr. 
teen  stations  of  the  way  of  the  Cross.  Under  the 
large  windows  are  the  eight  beatitudes  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  reredos  contains 
scnlptured  representations  of  the  AnnunoiatioD, 
Viaitatiou,  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  and  the 
Flight  into  Egypt.  Behind  the  altar  in  the  apse 
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are  three  large  stained-glaas  windows.  Aronnd 
the  walla  of  the  sanotnary  are  paintings  of  saints 
and  angels.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  two  side  chapels,  the  Lady 
Chapel,  with  the  nuns’  choirs,  and  the  Chapel  of 
Pieti  j but  this  work  Canon  MoKenna  hopes  to 
commence  at  no  distant  date. 

Qoole. — On  the  17th  ult..  Dr.  Cornthwaite,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Beverley,  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  Goole.  The  edifice  will  accommo- 
date 450  worshippers.  The  arohiteots  are 
Messrs.  Goldie  & Child,  of  London,  and  the  con. 
tractor  is  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Goole.  The  total  coat 
will  be  about  2,OOOJ. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Oarmouth. — On  the  15th  ult.  the  new  public 
school  at  Garmouth  (N.B.)  was  opened  hv  Mr. 
Alex.  Hay,  chairman  of  the  Speymouth  School 
Board.  The  school  is  built  upon  an  eminence 
between  Garmouth  and  Kingston,  and  is  Eliza- 
bethan in  style.  It  is  built  of  concrete,  from 
plans  from  Messrs.  Reid  & Melven,  architects, 
Elgin.  The  building  is  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal schools  and  a class-room.  The  general 
school,  which  is  47  ft.  by  42  ft.,  and  15  ft.  high, 
and  will  seat  112  ohildren,  is  for  the  more  ad- 
vanoed  classes.  There  is  a class-room  imme. 
diately  off  this  room,  measuring  19  ft.  by  18  ft., 
and  seating  forty-two  children.  In  the  west 
side  is  the  infant  sohoolroom  and  industrial  de- 
partment. It  measures  42^  ft.  by  22  fr.  There 
is  a total  aocommodation  for  250  ohildren.  The 
contractors  for  the  work  were — Messrs.  Peter 
Bisset  & Son,  Aberdeen  ; Mr.  J.  Findlay,  car- 
penter, Elgin  5 Mr.  J.  Kintrea,  painter,  Elgin; 
Mr.  J.  Wilson,  slater,  Elgin;  Mr.  J.  Hunter, 
plumber,  Elgin  ; Mr.  G.  Mnnro,  plasterer,  Elgin  ; 
Messrs.  Seller  & Sons,  ironmongers,  Elgin ; and 
Mr.  R.  M'Kenzie,  Elgin,  for  earthwork.  The 
total  coat  will  be  over  1,6001. 

Potion  {Bedfordshire). — These  schools  have 
lately  been  opened.  Accommodation  is  provided 
ft)r  140  infants  and  210  boys  and  girls  ; also  a 
residence  for  master.  The  infants’  school. room 
is  46  ft.  by  19  ft.,  with  a class-room  20  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  while  the  mixed  schoolroom  is  46  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  with  two  class-rooms,  one  (with  double 
sliding  partition)  41  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  another 
20  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  walls  are  of  white  brick,  with 
red  brick  bandings  and  Bath  stone  dressings  to 
the  principal  windows.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  blue  Bangor  slates  with  green  ornamental 
bands.  The  schools  are  fitted  with  Moss’s  patent 
Bchool-desks.  The  cost  of  the  works,  including 
all  furniture,  fittings,  and  boondary  walls,  was 
3,5751.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Langmead 
& Way,  and  the  architects  Messrs.  Raynes  & 
Shum,  London. 

Cromarty. — New  Board  aohools  were  opened 
at  Cromarty  on  the  15th  ult.  Messrs.  Maitland 
are  the  arohiteots. 

Linlithgow. — The  new  Board  school  at  Lin- 
lithgow  has  been  opened.  The  plans  were 
prepared  by  Mr,  James  Sutherland,  architect, 
Edinburgh. 

Bradford. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Bradford 
School  Board,  on  the  17th  ult.,  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  anew  Board  school  at  Lidget  Green, 
at  a cost  of  4,5091.  Ss.,  were  accepted,  as  were 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  a new  infant  school 
at  Whetley-lfine,  at  a cost  of  l,953i.  143. 

London. — At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Board 
for  London,  on  the  17th  ult..  the  following 
recommendations  of  the  Works  Committee  were 
agreed  to : — That  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  Grover, 
of  Packington-atreet,  amounting  to  6,0911.,  for 
the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  aocomraoda. 
tion  for  572  ohildren  on  the  site  in  Langdon. 
road,  Upper  Holloway  (the  infants’  department 
being  omitted  for  the  present),  be  accepted; 
that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  of 
Woolwich,  amounting  to  8,4311.  for  the  erection 
of  a school  to  provide  aocommodation  for  828 
ohildren  on  the  site  in  the  Hollydale-road,  Nan- 
head,  be  accepted.  Mr.  E.R. Robson  isarchitect 
of  both  schools. 

Sheffield. — The  Sheffield  School  Board  has 
passed  a resolution  resoindiog  a resolution 
adopted  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  23rd 
of  March  last  inviting  competitive  plans  for  the 
proposed  central  school  and  officos  from  arohi. 
tecbs  in  the  town.  Messrs.  E.  R.  Robson  (archi- 
tect  to  the  London  School  Board)  and  Mr. 
Plookton,  have  been  appointed  joint  arohiteots 
for  the  central  schools. 

Leeds. — On  the  I7bh  ult.  Sir  Andrew  Pairbairn 
(the  chairman,  of  the  Leeds  School  Board) 
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opened  four  now  Board  schools.  The  cost  of 
these  has  been  20,0001.  The  scheme  of  the 
Board  is  to  erect  twenty-nine  new  schools,  fifteen 
of  which  have  already  been  completed.  The 
total  cost  of  the  scheme  is  estimated  at  200,0001. 

Yarmouth. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Tar- 
mouth  School  Board  it  was  resolved  to  invite 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  a school  at  Cobholm 
Island.  The  next  business  was  to  select  a plan 
and  estimate  for  the  new  schools  on  St.  Peter’s- 
plain.  There  was  a general  opinion  that  the 
design  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottle,  architect,  was  the 
best,  having  reference  to  the  estimated  cost 
('2,5701.),  with  fittings,  and  this  was  chosen. 
Eventually  it  was  agreed  to  call  upon  Mr.  Bottle 
to  confer  with  the  Board  as  to  the  “ pruning”  of 
his  plans- 

Shipston-on.Stour. — New  Board  schools  at 
Shipston-OD-Stour  were  opened  on  the  8th  ult. 
The  building  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Denney  & 
Yoking,  the  amount  of  whose  contract  was 
2,7441.  lOa.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Bland 
& Cossins,  of  Birmingham. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ashwell. — New  schoolrooms,  provided  by  the 
Merchant  Taylors’  Company,  at  Ashwell,  to 
accommodate  100  boys,  have  been  opened.  The 
principal  room  is  48  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  is  20  ft. 
high,  thus  allowing  about  190  onbio  feet  of  air 
for  each  obild  for  whom  sooommodation  has 
been  provided.  The  schools  have  been  built  by 
Mr.  S.  Thorne,  jnn.,  of  Ashwell,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  E.  I’Anson,  architect  to  the 
Company. 

A^idley. — The  foundation  stoneof  new  premises 
for  the  Audley  Endowed  School  was  laid  on  the 
3rd  ult.  The  designs  for  the  buildings  are  by 
Mr.  Ford,  of  Burslem,  and  were  selected  in  public 
competition.  They  are  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion under  his  superintendenoe  by  Mr.  Hayes, 
bniHer,  Andley,  whose  contract  amounts  to 
2.1951.,  exclusive  of  boundary  wall  and  fittings. 
The  building  is  to  be  Gothic  in  style ; it  will  be 
of  red  brioks,  with  stone  dressings.  The  plan 
comprises  a school  and  classroom  and  master’s 
residence,  which  adjoin  each  other.  The  school 
will  hold  about  100  children,  and  the  house  will 
afford  accommodation  for  boarders. 

Grimshury. — A new  Wesleyan  schoolroom  at 
Grimsbury,  bnilt  by  Mr.  Kingerlee,  has  been 
opened.  The  new  schoolroom  is  a lofty  hall, 
35  ft.  by  55  ft.,  and  at  the  south  end  is  a large 
classroom,  while  at  the  north  end  are  four  class- 
rooms, which  can  be  thrown  into  the  schoolroom 
by  opening  folding  doors.  The  four  classrooms 
are  obtained  by  having  two  on  the  gronnd  floor 
and  two  above,  which  are  reached  by  a staircase. 
The  new  premises  also  inolude  an  infant  aohool- 
room  and  a number  of  other  rooms. 

King  Cross  (Yorlcshire). — A new  building  to  be 
need  as  a Methodist  New  Connexion  Snnday 
School,  was  opened  at  King  Cross,  Yorkshire, 
on  the  18th  ult.  The  school  premises  have  beeo 
erected  at  a cost,  including  site  and  furniture,  of 
about  2,8001.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Leeming  & Deeming. 

Fotherinphay  (Northa/nts).  — New  National 
Schools,  at  Fotheringhay,  Northamptonshire, 
were  opened  on  the  19th  ult.  The  arohiteot  was 
Mr.  Mandera,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Henry  Martin, 
of  Northampton.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the 
material  nsed  is  Nassington  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings  and  Broseley  tiles.  The  sohool- 
room is  built  to  accommodate  fifty  children, 
being  36  ft.  by  16  ft. ; it  has  an  open  wood  roof, 
and  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  master’s 
house  is  built  in  a similar  style.  The  cost  has 
been  upwards  of  1,0001.,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  defrayed  by  Lord  Overstone. 

Whitehaven.  — On  the  15th  ult.  the  new 
oolHery  schools,  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  Earl 
of  Lonsdale,  on  the  brow  leading  from  the  Ginns 
to  Monkwray,  on  the  outskirts  of  Whitehaven, 
were  formally  opened.  The  new  schools,  which 
are  in  the  Old  English  style,  have  been  built  by 
Mr.  Torrentine,  of  Whitehaven,  from  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Paley  «fc  Austin,  architects,  Lancaster, 
the  Bah-oontraotors  being  Mr.  Burns,  plumber 
and  gasfitter,  Mr.  Atkinson,  joiner,  and  Mr. 
Lowther  Wilson,  slater.  The  building  has  been 
iu  conrse  of  erection  for  the  last  nine  or  ten 
months,  and  has  cost  abont  3,0001.  The  material 
used  is  Bransty  stone,  with  red  freestone  dress- 
ings, the  rooms  being  lined  with  glazed  bricks  to 
a height  of  4 ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor.  The  timber 
nsed  in  construction  is  pitch  pine,  the  seats, 
patent  desks,  &o.,  being  of  beech.  The  schools 
will  accommodate  350  children ; but  it  is 
intended  to  build  an  additional  school-room. 


The  Clerk  of  Works : a Vade  Mecum  for  all 
engaged  in  the  Superintendence  of  Building 
Operatians.  By  G.  G.  Hoskins,  P.R.I.B.A. 
E.  F.  & N.  Spou. 

We  are  not  aware  that  there  exists  any  book 
with  the  special  title  and  intention  of  this  one  ; 
that  is,  any  published  with  the  expressed  object 
of  assisting  clerks  of  works  in  the  exercise  of 
their  calling ; though,  of  coarse,  there  is  abnn. 
dance  of  lex  scripta  at  the  command  of  the  clerk 
of  works  if  he  chooses  to  apply  to  ifc.  In  general, 
the  training  for  the  position  is  of  a purely  prac- 
tical character,  and  the  clerk  of  works  is  kept 
up  and  advanced  in  his  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience by  the  very  process  of  carrying  out  his 
branch  of  the  profession ; nor  is  there  perhaps 
any  better  system  (if  it  can  be  called  a system) 
of  arriving  at  a minnte  and  full  practical  expe- 
rience than  by  the  constant  exeroise  of  super- 
vision of  the  buildings  in  conrse  of  construction, 
accompanied  by  a habit  of  constantly  noting  tbo 
results  of  methods  of  workmanship  and  the  be- 
haviour of  materials  under  different  conditions. 
In  short,  the  clerk  of  works’  knowledge  is  a 
matter  of  oontinnal  aconmnlation  by  increasing 
praotioal  experience,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  few  arohiteots  who  give 
care  and  thought  to  their  pupils’  progress 
sometimes  recommend  the  nndertaking  of  a post 
of  this  kind  as  a means  of  acquiring  more  minute 
practical  knowledge  after  the  period  of  servitude 
at  the  drawing-board  is  over.  Such  a proceed- 
ing, however,  is  hardly  fair  to  the  owner  of  the 
building  selected  for  experimenting  upon,  how- 
ever  beneficial  to  the  young  architect.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that  the  really  efficient 
clerk  of  works  mostly  rises  from  the  lower 
stratum,  rather  than  descends  from  the  higher. 
He  is  usually  a man  born  and  bred  to  work  with 
his  own  hands,  rising  by  superior  ability  through 
the  grade  of  foreman  of  his  own  branch  to  that  of 
foreman  of  the  whole, — in  other  words,  clerk  of 
works.  In  this  position  he  extends  and  applies 
more  widely  the  practical  knowledge  he  has 
already  gained  in  his  own  work. 

This  being,  as  we  think  it  mostly  is,  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  development  of  a clerk  of 
works, — not  a very  regular  or  systematic,  but 
for  all  that  a very  praotioal  one, — there  oan  bo 
little  doubt  that  the  sort  of  book  which  is 
generally  called  a vade  mecum,  tabulating  and 
systematising  the  information  necessary  for  and 
the  duties  belonging  to  this  very  responsible  and 
onerous  position,  would  be  highly  valuable.  But 
the  present  little  book  can  have  no  claim  to  be 
anything  of  the  sort.  Conveying  by  its  title  the 
idea  that  it  is  a complete  manual  or  book  of 
reference  for  the  clerk  of  works,  it  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  the  stringing  together  of  a 
few  generalities  in  the  way  of  advice  and 
memoranda  : true  enough  as  far  as  they  go,  but 
utterly  insaffioient  for  a representative  book  of 
the  kind,  which,  in  fact,  it  would  be  no  easy  task 
to  compile.  If  the  present  essay  were  confined 
to  general  advice  on  the  manner  or  principle  of 
carrying  out  the  dnh’es  it  treats  of,  and  called 
” Hints  to  Clerks  of  Works,”  it  might  be  termed 
a meritorious  little  publication.  But  there  is 
nn  defined  aim  of  the  kind  ; general  advice  is 
mixed  up  with  occasional  specific  praotioal 
directions,  which  are  out  of  place  in  a general 
treatise,  and  utterly  insuffioient  for  a practical 
treatise.  Any  clerk  of  works  who  required  the 
practical  information  given  here  would  be  entirely 
unfit  for  his  post,  while  those  who  really  want 
tabulated  information  or  direotions  for  special 
difficulties  will  not  find  them  here  ; the  title  of 
the  book  is  therefore  entirely  misleading. 


A Nile  Journal.  ByT.  G.  Appleton.  Illnstrated 
by  Eugene  Benson.  Macmillan  & Co. 

This  work  contains  no  information  or  remarks 
on  topics  special  to  our  pages.  It  is  a disjointed 
collection  of  notes  on  the  ordinary  ocourrenoea 
of  a voyage  up  the  Nile,  interspersed  with  a little 
bad  poetry,  and  a good  deal  of  what  the  author 
means  for  delicate  humour.  As  to  the  tone  and 
taste  of  the  book,  we  will  only  observe  that  a 
writer  who  refers  by  name  to  a lad  v whose  name 
is  known  wherever  English  is  spoken,  both  for 
her  literary  genius  and  philanthropy,  as  ” that 
mature  virgin,”  using  the  expression  in  a con- 
nexion which  renders  it  very  indelicate,  has  no 
claim  to  our  oonsideiation.  The  fact  that  he 
writes  to  ladies  (the  book  is  dedicated  to  his 
nieoes)  renders  the  toue  of  this  and  other 
passages  the  more  offensive  to  good  taste.  Among 
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indloatioop  of  the  aathor’a  state  of  education,  we 
notice  references  to  a “hypastbal”  tetnple,  to  a 
place  called  “ Sbaffhaasen,”  and  to  a late  cele- 
brated Parisian  authority,  as  “ Haueeman.” 
There  may  have  been  an  eioose  for  writing  the 
journal ; there  could  be  none  for  publishing  it. 


gjisccllanta. 


Proposed  Convocation  or  Clergy  House. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  held  at  Westminster, 
Archdeacon  Chapman  presented  a gravamen 
setting  forth  that,  although  the  Houses  of 
Convocation  are  summoned  together  with  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  have  letters  of 
basiness  from  the  Queen,  there  is  no  fitting 
place  for  their  meeting,  and  praying  the  Upper 
House  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration. 
The  Prolocutor  said,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
treme  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  towards  this  House  with  a view  to 
make  arrangements  for  their  convenience,  it  was 
perfectly  obvioa»,  if  they  looked  around  that 
chamber,  that  they  were  not  accommodated  as  a 
portion  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Canterbury 
ought  to  be.  He  bad  felt  it  for  some  years 
past,  and  should  be  thankful  if  something  could 
be  done  to  provide  a Convocation  House  more 
worthy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  ap. 
peared  to  him  that  there  was  now  a favourable 
opportunity  for  entering  into  oommunioatioo 
with  some  of  the  great  societies  connected  with 
the  Church.  The  House  was  probably  aware 
that  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  was  con 
templating  a removal  from  Lincoln'e-inn- fields  to 
a more  eligible  situation  ; and  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  also  likely  to  be 
unshipped  in  consequence  of  the  Government 
requiring  the  apace  on  which  their  house  stood. 

It  had  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  a desirable 
thing  if  a Convocation  House  could  be  provided 
with  rooms  for  these  and  other  great  societies  of 
the  Church  of  England  grouped  around  it. 

New  Pouts. — Anew  font  was  dedicated,  on 
the  7th  ult.,  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Norwich. 
It  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  James  Forsyth, 
from  a design  by  Mr.  William  Smith  (both  of 
Loudon).  It  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  stands  upon 
a dais  of  three  steps.  The  idea  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  baptism  rests  on  the  authority  of  the 
eight  writers  of  the  New  Testament  is  worked 
out  in  the  various  details  of  the  design.  Cut  io 
niches  of  Perpendicular  work  around  the  columns 
are  four  statuettes  representing  the  Evangelista. 
The  bowl  is  partitioned  into  eight  panels,  in 
which  are  alternately  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew 
and  the  emblems  of  the  other  four  New  Testa- 
ment  writers, — St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  Sc.  Jude,  and 
St.  James.  A fine  moulding  runs  round  the  top 
of  the  bowl,  and  at  each  of  the  angles  of  the 
squares  at  the  base  is  a cherubim  in  relievo. 
The  cost  has  been  1451.  A baptistery  in  memory 
of  the  late  Thomas  Dickson,  M.D.,  of  Wye  House, 
Buxton,  and  of  James  Dickson,  C.E.,  his  second 
son,  who  died  at  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  in  1863, 
and  who  was  re-interred  at  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Fairfield,  Buxton,  in  1866,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted  in  St.  John’s  Church.  The  floor  is  in 
tesselated  tiles;  the  roof,  seats,  and  sides  are  in 
red  pine;  the  font  is  carved  in  white  marble, 
and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Twigg,  of  the  Ashford 
Marble  Works. 

Swansea  Hoyal  Institution  New  Build- 
ings.— The  Committee  appointed  to  report  as 
to  the  most  eligible  site  for  the  Institution 
new  buildings,  proposed  to  be  erected  in  a 
more  suitable  locality  than  the  present,  have 
issued  their  report.  The  committee  have  come 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  site  in 
St.  James’s-orescent,  Walter.road,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  St.  James's  Chnrch,  would  be  in  every 
respect  the  most  satisfactory,  and  they  recom- 
mend the  Connoil  to  acquire  the  same  without 
delay.  The  land  in  question,  lookingsonth. west, 
comprises  a frontage  of  197  ft.,  with  a depth  of 
13U  ft.,  and  an  area  of  3,221  square  yards. 
Appended  to  the  report  of  the  committee  is  the 
report  of  the  advising  architect,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry, 
R.A.,  who  states  that  after  a careful  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  St.  James’s-creacent  site  offers  the 
greatest  advantages  over  all  the  others. 

Sculpture. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a statue 
of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers  in  Stafford. 
Men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  united  at  a public 
meeting  in  advocating  the  proposition.  A com- 
mittee  was  appointed  to  carry  it  out. 


Th.e  China  Clay  and  China  Stone  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall. — This  was  the  title  of 
a paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr. 

J.  H.  Collins,  F.G.S.  He  said  that  the  granite 
rocks  of  the  West  of  England  had  long 
yielded  materials  for  the  nse  of  the  potter. 
These  consisted  chiefly  of  a fine  white  refractory 
clay  called  indifferently  kaolin,  porcelain  clay, 
China  clay,  or  Cornish  clay,  and  of  a white 
vitriable  variety  of  partially  decomposed  granite 
known  as  porcelain  stone,  China  stone,  or 
Cornish  stone.  This  latter  appeared  to  be  ideo- 
tioal  with  the  “petuntze”  of  the  Chinese.  The 
production  of  China  clay  and  stone  in  the  two 
extreme  western  counties  in  the  year  .1874  was 
more  than  a quarter  of  a million  tons.  Not- 
withstanding the  vast  improvements  made  in 
extracting  and  working  it  of  late  years,  there 
was  still  ranch  to  be  done  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
production.  For  instance,  at  the  present  time 
about  one  ton  of  water  has  to  be  driven  off"  from 
each  ton  of  clay  “in  the  dry,”  and  this  operation 
involves  a consumption  on  the  average  of  at 
least  two  tons  of  coal,  and  a cost  of  from  8d.  to 
lOd.  in  labonr.  The  uses  of  China  clay  were 
many,  its  first  application  having  been  to  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain.  Large  quantities 
were  used  by  bleachers  for  filliog  op  the  pores 
of  calicoes  as  a dressing,  and  still  larger  qoan. 
tities  by  paper-makers,  to  give  body  and  weight 
to  their  paper,  especially  to  printing  paper. 

The  Iron  Trade. — Messrs.  Shaw  & Thom- 
son’s Iron  TradeCircnlar  thinks  the  bitter  depres- 
sion which  has  so  long  characterised  the  iron 
trade  shows  no  sign  of  abatement;  on  the  con- 
trary, every  week  deepens  the  despondenoy 
which  has  so  long  prevailed.  For  twenty-five 
years  there  has  been  no  parallel  to  the  present 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs.  Falling  prices  have 
bronght  no  increase  of  orders,  nor  docs  there 
appear  to  be  any  obance  of  a further  fall  having 
tnis  effect.  There  is  equal,  if  not  greater,  de- 
pression in  the  iron  trade  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  Works  there,  as  here,  are  gradu- 
ally being  liquidated  and  closed.  Those  which 
are  in  operation,  and  have  their  raw  materials 
in  their  own  bands  and  on  favourable  terms, 
may  make  a small  profit,  or  save  a loss  ; but  the 
great  majority  are  losing  money,  and  only  re- 
strained from  absolntely  closing  the  works  by 
indulging  in  hopes  of  a revival,  which  may  not 
at  all  events  be  looked  for  during  the  present 
year.  The  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  will  undergo  considerable  obauge, 
compared  with  what  they  were  two  years  ago, 
and  the  result  will  probably  be  beneficial  to  both. 

Tatves’  Buildings,  Turriff  (Banffshire). — 
These  buildings,  which  have  been  in  course  of 
erection  for  some  time,  are  now  completed. 
They  are  situated  at  the  corner  of  Main. street 
and  Chapel. street.  The  stone  is  red  sandstone 
from  the  Ardiue  quarries.  The  frontage  along 
Main-street  io  60  ft. ; along  Chapel-strf'et,  53  ft. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  George  Gellie,  Kemnay; 
and  the  contractors  were, — For  raaeoos’  work, 
Messrs.  Forclyce  & Sons  (the  atones  being  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Duncan  & Mair,  Ardin  quar- 
ries) ; for  plumbers’  work,  Mr.  Charles  Dutbie  ; 
for  carpenters’  work,  Mr.  Wm.  Tennon;  for 
plasterers’  work,  Mr.  J.  Gibson;  and  for  slaters’ 
work,  Mr.  W.  Gillespie — all  of  Turriff. 

New  Cattle  Market  at  Middlesbrough. — 
The  commodious  cattle  • market,  which  has 
been  provided  by  the  Corporation  of  Middles- 
brough, was  recently  opened  for  the  sale  of 
cattle.  About  an  acre  of  ground  is  covered 
by  the  market  proper,  and  half  an  acre  by 
tbe  cattle  mart,  which  is  now  utilised  for 
market  purposes.  Firm  and  substantial  pens 
for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  provided.  On  one 
side  the  market  faces  on  to  Corporation.road, 
one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  town  and 
a wide  and  handsome  street,  and  on  the  other  to 
Albert. road,  a perfectly  straight  street,  about 
400  yards  in  length  and  60  ft.  in  width,  leading 
direct  to  the  railway  station,  and  connected  by 
the  tramways  with  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
town.  There  is  accommodation  in  the  market 
for  upwards  of  1,500  bead  of  cattle,  and  if  the 
market  proves  to  be  a continued  success  tbe 
area  can  bo  extended. 


Edinburgh  Prince  Consort  Memorial. — 
Since  we  last  referred  to  this  monument,  pro. 
gress  has  been  made  with  the  work  remaining 
to  be  done,  and  the  date  of  its  completion  may 
now  be  confidently  indicated.  There  remain,  we 
believe,  to  be  made  only  some  subsidiary  castings, 
and  Mr.  Steel  proposes,  within  a week  or  two, 
to  enclose  the  pedestal  and  proceed  with  the 
placing  of  tbe  statuary.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
will  be  to  fix  the  bronze  relievos,  font  in  number, 
which  are  to  occupy  the  panels  of  the  pedestal, 
representing  respectively  her  Majesty’s  Mar- 
riage; the  Opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  ; tbe  Prince  Consort  distributing  Rewards 
of  Merit;  and  the  Piince  in  the  Midst  of  his 
Family.  There  will  next  be  placed  the  subor- 
dinate  groups  of  statuary,  also  four  in  number, 
for  which  projecting  platforms  are  provided  at 
the  several  corners  of  the  basement.  These  are 
intended  to  represent  the  various  ranks  and 
classes  of  Society  in  the  act  of  paying  homage  to 
tbe  Prince  Consort.  The  group  referriug  to  the 
upper  classes  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Brodie; 
that  suggestive  of  the  army  and  navy  by  Mr. 
Clark  Stanton  ; and  that  embracing  representa- 
tives  of  art  and  science  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson, 
who  also  carried  out  the  design  significant  of  tbe 
working  classes,  which  was  originally  entrusted 
to  the  late  Mr.  M'Callum. 

Wood  Peeling  in  Perthshire. — Perthshire 
is  among  the  most  extensively  wooded  ooonties 
in  Scotland,  and  the  landed  proprietors  derive  a 
large  revenue  anna  illy  from  the  sale  of  various 
descriptions  of  wood.  In  order  to  show  the 
extensive  wood  traffic,  it  is  mentioned  by  a 
Scottish  paper  that  during  May,  June,  and  part  of 
July,  several  thousand  persons,  consisting  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  employed  in  the  cutting 
down  and  peeling  of  oak  and  larch  trees.  The 
usual  number  of  workers  are  bnsy  at  present  in 
the  woods  of  Strathearn,  Str«ithtay,  Breadalbane, 
Athnle,  and  other  districts;  but  some  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  up  to  this  date,  owing  to 
the  backwardness  of  tbe  season,  in  stripping  the 
bark,  especially  of  the  oak  trees.  The  hands, 
which  are  chiefly  Irish,  earn  good  wages, — the 
men  being  paid  at  from  43.  to  4a.  6d.  per  day, 
and  women’s  wages  range  from  28.  to  23.  6d. 
daily.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  some  diffionlty 
is  frequently  experienced  in  procuring  hands  to 
work  in  thinly-populated  localities,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  lodgings,  and  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  erect  rude  huts  in  the  woods,  which  serve 
as  sleeping  apartments  and  for  cooking,  &c.  Tbe 
oak  bark,  which  is  need  for  tanning  purposes,  is 
sold  at  from  11.  to  81.  per  ton,  and  larch  ranges 
from  31.  to  41.  per  ton.  The  larch  wood,  after 
being  peeled,  is  cut  up  into  railway  sleepers,  pit 
props,  &c.,  and  realises  good  prices.  The  wood 
of  the  oak  coppice  is  generally  sold  for  firewood, 
and  ranges  at  from  iSs.  to  IGs.  per  ton,  but  the 
heavy,  or  what  are  called  the  standard  oak  trees, 
are  sold  for  shipbuildiug,  ooachbuilding,  making 
shafts,  oarb  wheels,  and  for  many  other  nseful 
purposes.  The  extent  of  the  trade  in  wood- 
peeling  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  on 
the  small  estate  of  Balgowan  alone  no  fewer 
than  9,000  larch  trees  of  larger  and  smaller 
dimensions  will  be  out  down  and  pealed  this 


New  Foot-bridge  at  Thropton,  North- 
amberland. — A eubstautial  wood  foot-bridge 
bas  been  constructed,  by  public  subscription, 
over  the  river  Coquet,  at  Thropton.  Tbe  old 
one  was  carried  off  doring  a heavy  flood  some 
eighteen  months  ago.  The  bridge  is  built  of 
creosoted  timber,  by  Messrs.  Eledon,  Brothers, 
Rothbnry. 


Archseological  Museum  Wanted  for  Cam- 
bridge.— A memorial  has  been  presented  to  the 
Council  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
objects  of  local  and  general  arcbreology  which 
exist  in  Cambridge,  and  suggesting  that  such  ob- 
jects ought  to  be  arranged  and  exhibited  in  a 
suitable  University  buildiug.  Avery  considerable 
collection,  tbe  property  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society,  is  at  present  distributed,  for  want 
of  other  accommodation,  in  some  three  different 
places,  which  makes  the  collection  unavailable 
for  the  purposes  of  study.  The  Antiquarian 
Society  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  band 
over  their  collection  to  the  University,  provided 
a suitable  building  be  found  for  the  purpose, 
aud  the  memorialists  iu  questiou  suggest  that  a 
building  should  be  provided  contiguous  to  tbe 
7 Divinity  Schools,  which  are  shortly  to  be 
erected. 

Free  Library  at  Macclesfield. — On  Satur- 
day last  a Free  Library,  erected  at  a cost  of  5,0001., 
and  furnished  with  7,000  volumes  of  books  as  an 
instalment  of  10,000  promised  by  the  donor,  was 
given  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  M.P.,  to  the  town  of 
Macclesfield.  Tbe  only  condition  attached  to 
the  gift  was  the  adoption  of  tbe  Free  Libraries 
Aot,  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  tbe  library, 
which  was  unanimously  done  by  the  ratepayers 
in  1874,  soon  after  the  gift  was  promised. 
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Upperthotpe  Branch  Library,  Sheffield. 

I Tbo  new  building  for  tbe  branob  library  at 
|i  Upperthorpo  has  been  opeoecl.  It  stands  at  the 
>:  corner  of  Upperthorpo-road  and  DanicUhill.  It-a 
li  style  of  arohiteotuie  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
li  Italian,  and  red  and  white  briok  has  been  used 
t in  its  construction,  Orer  the  doors— the  en- 
r trance  is  6 ft.  wide — there  is  a stone  arch,  the 
}i  semicircular  space  in  which  is  filled  by  a carved 
» panel,  having  a shield  bearing  a carved  repre- 

II  sentation  of  the  borough  new  arms.  The  cornice 
V piece  is  supported  by  a bracket  on  either  side  of 

I the  door,  and  on  tt  cse  arc  two  carved  figures. 
I.  One  is  that  of  a Sheffield  faotory*girl  intently 
I'  reading  a book  ; the  other  figure  represents  a 
[i  yonng  Sheffield  workman,  with  shirt  sleeves 
;■  rolled  np,  and  hands  resting  on  tbe  handle  of  a 

II  large  hammer.  Tbe  sculptor  both  of  the  figures 
li  and  the  shield  is  Hr.  J.  W.  Cooper,  of  Sheffield 
II  and  Cambridge.  A peonliar  feature  in  the  public 
I'  rooms  is  that  they  are  lined  with  white  brick, 
!■  with  a_  few  red  bricks  in  bands  and  borders! 
'!  The  object  of  this  is  to  save  the  expense  of  paint. 

: ing  and  papering,  as  the  walls  can  always  be 
'■  washed  clean.  Tbe  total  cost  of  the  building  is 
nearly  6,000J.  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs  is  the  architect. 

New  Landing  Stage  at  Birkenhead.— 
' Messrs.  Emmerson,  Murgatroyd,  & Co.,  engineers, 
have  just  completed  a new  landing-stage  for 
1;  the  Great  Western  llailway  Cofnpany,  which  is 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  present  landing-place 
i at  Birkenhead.  The  stage  was  brought  from 
. the_  Great  Float  and  placed  in  its  permanent 
position  between  the  Morpeth  Dock  and  the 
low-water  basin.  In  construction  it  is  similar 
in  every  respect  to  tbe  new  Liverpool  landing. 

1 stage,  but  its  dimensions  of  course  are  very  much 

I smaller,  the  total  length  being  350  ft.  Hitherto 
the  cattle  sent  from  Ireland  for  transshipment  by 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  have  had 
to  be^  landed  on  the  Liverpool  aide,  but  in  future 
it  IS  intended  that  they  shall  be  brought  direct 
to  the  Birkenhead  side  of  the  river,  by  which 

' arrangement  considerable  expense  will  be  saved. 
The  stage  is  to  be  connected  with  the  piers  bv 
two  bridges,  which  will  exceed  in  size  those 
which  ere  erected  at  the  Liverpool  stage  j for, 

' whereas  the  latter  weigh  about  90  tons  each,’ 

I those  which  will  connect  the  newBirkenhead  stage 
with  the  shore  will  bo  no  less  than  150  tons 
each. 

Tke  Sewerage  of  Stourbridge.— Mr.  E.  B. 
Martin  has,  in  accordance  with  instructions, 

• presented  a report  to  the  rural  sanitary  authority 
of  the  Stourbridge  Union  upon  the  drainage  of 
the  district.  Among  other  recommendations  he 
says  the  pipe-drains  laid  down  should  discharge 
at  suitable  sites  near  the  towns,  where  the 
; greatly  reduced  volume  of  really  valuable  con. 

I tents  (without  the  usual  admixture  of  rain  wa‘er 

. and  8treet_  mud)  could  much  more  readily  be 
either  purified  by  filtration  or  utilised  on  the 
: land,  and  where  also  the  oarts  should  convey  the 
I refuse  from  the  privies  and  ashpits,  to  be  used  or 
sold  as  manure  in  its  raw  state,  or  to  be  mano- 
I factored  into  a more  portable  manure  of  greater 
value.  Nine  places  are  marked  as  suitable  out- 
falls for  the  pipe-drains.  At  each  outfall  it  is 
proposed,  if  possible,  to  obtain  aaufficient  amount 
of  ground  for  the  following  purposes  ; — (1) 
(although  not  absolutely  neoessary)  a small 
Bewage  farm,  on  which  part  of  the  sewage  would 
be  conducted  direct  on  to  the  land  j and  (2) 
small  works  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  at  such 
times  as  it  is  not  required  on  the  farm  or  could 
not  be  sold  to  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

White-Lead  Poisoning.  — Mr.  Redgrave, 
inspector  of  factories,  calls  attention  to  the 
serious  perils  to  which  the  workers  in  white-lead 
factories  are  exposed.  The  chief  sufferers  are 
women,  generally  of  a low  class  and  dissipated 
habits  5 and  in  their  case  “ the  white-lead  was 
collected  in  masses  under  the  nails  of  their 
fingers,  whilst  the  hair  and  scalp  were  thoroughly 
engrained  with  it.”  Mr.  Redgrave  proposes  that 
it  should  be  compulsory  in  every  white-lead 
factory  to  provide  clothes,  gloves,  and  caps,  to 
be  worn  only  in  the  works,  waterpooof  boots  for 
those  working  with  the  moist  white-lead,  and 
respirators  for  those  working  with  tbe  dry  white- 
lead.  lie  also  suggests  that  none  shonld  be 
alJowed  to  leave  the  works  unwashed  or  in  factory 
dress.  *' 

The  Directors  of  the  Great  Western 
Hallway  Company  are  about  to  erect  a new 
block  of  offices  at  their  terminus  at  Paddington 
and  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Jno! 
Waldram  & Co.,  of  Kingsland-road  for  the  same. 
The  works  are  to  be  commenced  forthwith. 


Presentation  to  an  Art  Master. — On  the 
18th  ult.,  six  of  the  senior  otudents  of  tbe  Stoke 
School  of  Alt  waited  upon  their  late  master, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Bacon,  at  his  residence  at  Penkhull, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  him  with  a testi- 
monial of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
students  and  many  of  the  principal  supporters 
of  the  school  over  which  he  presided  for  so  many 
years.  The  presentation  consisted  of  a silver- 
gilt  salver,  having,  in  repoussd  work,  emblematic 
representations  of  the  seasons,  and  ornament 
conceived  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
En  suite  with  the  salver  is  a cut  and  engraved 
glass  and  champagne  jug,  with  silver-gilt  monnt- 
ings.  Round  the  salver,  which  is  22  in.  in 
diameter,  is  an  appropriate  insoription.  The 
subscription  list  was  headed  by  the  Rev.  Sir  L.  T. 
Stamer,  hart.,  Messrs.  Mintons,  Messrs.  Copeland 
& Sons,  and  Mr.  W.  Keary,  chairman  of  the 
School  of  Art.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
Mr.  F.  Rhead  in  a graceful  speech,  and  Mr. 
Bacon,  in  the  course  of  his  acknowledgment, 
spoke  of  the  very  kind  and  friendly  feeling 
which  had  always  subsisted  between  himself  and 
the  students. 

Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute. — On 
Monday,  at  tbe  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  Institute,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (in  the 
chair)  said  he  had  a very  gratifying  task  to  per- 
form, and  that  was,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  to 
present  the  testimonial  which  they  saw  before 
them  to  Captain  P.  Petrie,  who  had  acted  as 
honorary  secretary  and  editor  of  the  Trans- 
actions for  the  last  five  years  and  a half,  during 
which  time  the  Society  had  risen  from  200 
members  to  its  present  strength  (G90).  The  testi- 
monial consisted  of  a pnrae  of  lOOZ.,  and  a 
handsome  tsa-servioe  and  tray  in  silver,  the  in. 
soription  stating  that  it  was  presented  by  the 
President  and  Council  to  Captain  F.  Petrie,  late 
11th  Regiment,  in  testimony  of  their  high 
esteem,  and  in  recognition  of  the  very  energetic 
and  valuable  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
Society  as  its  honorary  secretary.  Captain  P. 
Petrie  having  expressed  his  warm  acknowledge- 
ments, Professor  Birks  then  read  the  address. 

Street  Architecture  in  Derby. — The 
Derbyshire  Advertiser  states  that  some  important 
improvements  are  about  to  be  made  by  Mr.  A. 
VVoodiwiss,  opposite  the  post-office,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse,  archi- 
tects.  It  is  intended  to  complete  the  end  of  St. 
James’s. street,  by  continuing  the  present  stone 
buildings,  known  as  St.  Jamea’s-chambers,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  street,  and  to  return  the  same  by 
the  brookside  some  distance, — forming  four  new 
shops  and  offices,  or  dwellings  over.  It  is  pro. 
posed  to  have  a roadway  over  the  brook  of  40  ft. 
wide,  provided  the  Corporation  intend  to  oontinne 
tbe  street  to  Sadler-gate  Bridge,  for  which  powers 
have  already  been  obtained.  At  the  circular 
corner  is  shown  an  entrance,  with  spacious  stair- 
case leading  to  the  upper  floors,  which  are 
to  be  adapted  for^the  purposes  of  a town  club. 
The  building  is  to  be  erected  in  stone.  The 
character  is  Italian.  The  outlay  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Woodiwiss  is,  it  is  stated,  at  least  30,000Z. 

Slag  utilised  for  Building  Purposes. — 
Mr.  R.  D.  Caddick,  of  Middlesbrough,  has 
patented  some  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks, 
blocks,  tiles,  and  other  similar  article?,  from  sla" 
or  scoria.  On  the  outer  circumference  of  a cir- 
cular table  or  wheel  a series  of  moulds  are 
mounted  between  bearings  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  turned  over.  Tbe  machine  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  slag  hole  of  the  blast  furnace,  or  in 
any  suitable  position,  and  the  molten  slag  run 
into  the  mould  in  position  to  receive  it,  the  cir- 
cular  table  or  wheel  being  revolved  until  each 
mould  is  filled.  When  the  slag  is  sufficiently 
set,  a key  is  fixed  on  to  the  end  of  the  mould, 
which  is  elongated  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
mould  turned  over  thereby,  so  as  to  allow  the 
briok  or  other  article  to  drop  on  to  a carriage  for 
removal  to  the  annealing  or  cooling  sheds. 

Bricklaying  to  be  Taught  ia  a Work- 
house  School, — At  the  meeting  of  the  Holborn 
Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  17ch  nib., the  School 
Committee  presented  a report  recommending 
that  a bricklayer  be  employed  at  the  schools  to 
beach  the  boys  the  trade  of  bricklayer.  Mr. 
Hopkins  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  He 
said  if  they  employed  a man  to  teach  the  boys 
bricklaying,  they  would  get  his  salary  out  of  the 
Metropolitan  Poor  Common  Fund.  They  had 
plenty  of  work  for  a man  for  several  months, 
and  this  would  be  a good  way  of  getting  the 
work  cheaply  done.  The  report  was  adopted. 


Burning  Lime  and  Cement.— A recent  in. 
vention,  by  Mr.  Ananias  Smith,  C.E.,  of  Buffalo, 
U.S.,  consists,  firstly,  in  a method  of  burning  the 
raw  material  from  which  the  lime  or  cement  ia 
to  be  produced,  by  subjecting  the  same  to  the 
action  of  heat  produced  by  the  active  combustion 
of  any  snitable  liquid  fuel  or  vapour  produced 
therefrom,  comparatively  free  from  sulphur,  and 
especially  (on  account  of  its  comparative  cheap- 
ness) of  petroleum,  or  other  allied  liquid  hydro- 
carbon, or  vapour  produced  therefrom,  associated 
or  in  combination  with  steam,  superheated  or 
nob,  and  with  air.  Secondly,  in  a similarly  de- 
scriptive method,  but  in  which  the  quantity  of 
either  or  all  of  the  elements  of  combustion  therein 
specified  is  controllable.  And,  thirdly,  in  appa- 
ratns  in  which  these  methods  are  carried  into 
practice. 

East-Anglian,  Art  Society. — We  see  by  a 
Norwich  paper  that  the  increasing  interest  shown 
by  the  general  public  in  the  fame  and  works  of 
local  artists  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a society 
having  for  its  object  the  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation of  their  pictures,  and  the  exhibition  of 
them  in  a permanent  gallery  in  Norwich.  It  has 
been  for  some  time  observed  that  many  of  tbe 
best  pictures  of  the  “ Norwich  school  ” have  been 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  county  of  Norfolk 
by  the  competition  for  good  pictures,  and  thus 
many  of  the  best  works  of  Crome,  J.  S.  Cotman, 
and  others,  have  been,  probably  for  ever,  lost  to 
the  locality  in  which  their  authors  are  held  in 
highest  esteem.  It  is  stated  that  until  tbe  society 
is  able  to  secure  a permanent  building,  the  pic- 
tures already  acquired  will  shortly  be  exhibited 
on  screens  in  a room  in  the  Museum. 

“Letting  by  Candle.”— At  the  village  of 
Tatworbh  (says  the  Wiltshire  County  Mirror)  is 
still  observed  the  ancient  custom  of  letting 
annually,  daring  the  time  an  inch  of  candle 
burns,  a piece  of  land  known  as  the  Stowell’ 
Mead.  Only  a limited  number,  about  twontyi 
who  own  or  occupy  certain  lands,  are  privileged 
to  bid.  The  meeting  this  year  was  held  on  the 
22ad  nit.,  at  the  County  Hotel,  and  presided 
over  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Langdon.  After  a spirited 
bidding,  Mr.  Berry,  of  Southard,  was  the  suc- 
cessful competitor,  his  being  the  last  offer  before 
the  candle  was  burnt  out,  of  16Z.  for  the  land 
(seven  acres)  for  the  current  year. 

Floating  Hotels.  — Among  the  novelties 
which  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition  intro- 
duces are  a number  of  " floating  hotels,”  or 
vessels  fitted  with  special  sleeping  and  dining 
accommodation,  and  moored  in  the  river  for  the 
use  of  visitors  who  may  be  unable  to  find  acoom- 
modation  in  the  city,  or  who  may  prefer  this 
novel  style  of  hotel.  From  the  New  York  papers 
it  appears  that  parties  have  been  formed  at 
various  parts  of  the  coast,  and  at  New  York 
itself,  to  visit  Philadelphia  by  steamer  or  yacht, 
tbe  vessel  being  made  the  general  rendezvous 
and  sleeping-place  during  the  stay  of  tbe  party 
in  the  city. 

The  Potters’  Disease.— Mr.  Griffiths,  the 
medical  officer  of  Fenton,  reporting  on  the 
health  of  the  district,  referred  to  Dr.  Richard, 
son’s  recent  lectures  on  unhealthy  trades  (re- 
ported  in  the  Builder),  and  said  that  nearly 
60  per  cent,  of  working  potters  died  from  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  and  that  the  average  age  at  death 
of  adult  potters  is  46^.  Mr.  Malkin,  a manu- 
facturer,  remarked  on  this  that  he  did  not  believe 
it  was  so  much  the  employment  as  ignorance 
and  thorough  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions  by 
potters  that  was  to  blame.  Mr.  Stubbs  said  it 
was  sometimes  the  fault  of  the  masters  in  allowing 
the  men  to  work  iu  small,  unhealthy,  crowded 
places. 

A Pouadation-stono  Robbed.— The  brick- 
work  surrounding  the  memorial  atone  on  tbe  new 
parish  church  at  Slough,  recently  laid  by  Princess 
Christian,  was  broken  through  on  the  night  of 
the  following  Sunday,  and  the  bottle  which  bad 
been  placed  within  the  cavity  taken  away,  doubt- 
less  with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  it  the 
current  coins  of  the  realm.  The  bottle,  however, 
only  contained  papers  and  documents. 

Bad  Building. — Last  week,  in  the  Newington 
Vestry,  a letter  was  read  from  the  Vestry  of 
Kensington,  enclosing  a resolution  to  the  effect 
that  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  houses  in 
course  of  erection — either  through  defective 
material,  faulty  construction,  or  from  undue 
rapidity — had  fallen  down,  to  the  injury  of 
persons,  the  Vestry  urge  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Board  to  introduce  a Bill  into  Parliament  with  a 
view  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of. 
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Abattoirs  for  Sonthampton.— At  a meeting 
of  the  Southampton  Town  Council,  on  the  17tb 
nit.,  the  Sanitary  Committee  presented  a report 
recommending  the  Corporation  to  obtain  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period  powers  to  erect  public 
abattoirs  and  lairs,  with  all  necessary  buildings 
in  connexion  therewith,  upon  the  oattle.market 
land  on  the  Marsh.  An  isometrioal  plan  of  the 
proposed  abattoirs  on  the  Marsh,  prepared  by 
the  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  Lemon,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Connoil.  The  recommendation 
was  adopted. 

The  Paris  International  Exhibition.— 
The  final  decision  as  to  the  designs  has  not  been 
arrived  at.  The  undertaking  will  probably  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  the  profits 
arising  therefrom  go  to  the  State.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  thirty  millions  of  francs  (l,20O,000Z.) 
or  thereabonts.  The  work  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Monsienr  Krantz,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Tiollet  - le  ■ Due  and  Lefuel.  Messrs. 
Davioud  & Bonrdais,  whose  names  we  mentioned 
in  a recent  notice,  are  on  the  list  of  those  whose 
designs  will  receive  tho  first  prize,  viz.,  3,000 
francs. 

Church  Building  and  Restoration.— An 
address  to  the  House  of  Lords  has  elicited  a sup- 
plemental return  of  the  churches  (including 
cathedrals)  ,in  England  and  Wales  built  or  re- 
stored at  a cost  exceeding  5001.  since  the  year 
1840,  and  the  total  expenditure.  The  details 
supplied  are,  however,  in  many  oases  imperfect. 
The  total  number  of  new  buildings  and  re- 
storations  returned  for  in  England  and  Wales  is 
8,871,  including  27  cathedrals,  and  the  total 
expenditure  25,548,7031. 

The  Shakspeare  Memorial  Theatre. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Shakspeare  Memorial 
Association,  held  at  the  Town-Hall,  the  Council 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  five  sets  of  plans  sent  in 
by  the  architects  selected  for  the  second  com- 
petition. No  final  decision  was,  however,  arrived 
at,  as  the  thorough  examination  of  the  drawings 
and  estimates  will  take  time.  It  is  hoped  that 
not  only  tho  theatre,  but  the  picture  gallery,  will 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  plana  are  decided 


For  the  erection  of  a shop  and  dwelling-honae,  and  for 
pulling  down  shops  and  cottages,  Munster-street,  Read- 
ing, for  Messrs.  Heelas,  Sons,  & Co.  Mr.  C.  Smith, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 


EUiott 

Fsrnell  

Simonds 

Searle 

Langmead  & Way  . 

Filewood 

Hill  k Co 

Pilher 


Amount  of  Alternative 

Tender.  Tender. 

....£8,031  £71  ~ 


7,219 


115  0 


6,71.5  

6,690  86  0 

6,650  61  17 

6,597  138  0 

6,590  1'16  0 


For  the  erection  of  a residence  for  Mr.  W, 
at  Market  Hatborough.  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrovi 

Patterson  

Clark  

Hobson  

Mattock 

Palmer  

Hall  (accepted)  


£2,450  0 
2,323  0 
2,290  0 
2,280  0 
2,235  0 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
EANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mercbante. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ta| 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 


application  to  r • n 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Adtt.J 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price.— 1,  Great 
College-street,  8.W.  [Adtt.] 


For  two  houses  and  shops  (exclusive  of  shop  fronts), 
Atlantic-roaa,  unxton,  lor  xur.  ivemp.  Mr.  Treacher, 
architect  t — 

Macey  (Briiton)  (accepted) £1,400  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Hunting- 
don;— 

Thompson  ,...£2,015  0 0 

Bates  1,4(19  7 6 

Osborn  (accepted)  1,267  18  0 


For  new  tun-room  and  stables  at  the  Plongh  Brewery, 
Wandsworth-road.  Mr.  Henry  Knight,  architect 

Jackson  &bhaw  £1,990  0 0 

Pritchard  1,920  0 0 

Rider  k Son  1,830  0 0 

LatheyBros 1,870  0 0 

Maeey...,,. 1,698  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools  at 
Woodford,  Essex.  Mr.  Charles  Bel',  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  ; — 

Egan  ■ £2,763  0 0 

Hobson  2,596  0 0 

Stephenson 2,673  0 0 

Downs 2,558  0 0 

Ennor 2,436  0 0 

Morter 2,435  0 0 

Kiblett  (accepted)  2,292  0 o 


Asphaltd. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltea. 

M.  BTODABT  S 0 0. 
Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-Btreet,  E.O.  [Advt.3 
The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 


E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.J 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates, — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity: 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  farther  partioulara,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Clynderwen,  B.S.O.  [Apyt.] 


For  rebuildiog  the  White  Herse  tavern,  Burdett-road, 
Mile-ond.  Mr.  Johu  Tiney,  architect : — 

Hanley  £1,937  0 0 

Stamp  k Bowtle 1,893  0 0 

Eaton  1,890  0 0 

Shurmur 1,890  0 0 

Downs 1,175  0 0 

Atherton  k Latta  1,453  0 0 


upon. 

Loau  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus 
at  South  Kensington. — We  are  asked  to  state 
that  a number  of  scientific  gentlemen  have 
volunteered  to  give  lectures  in  connexion  with 
the  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus  on 
the  free  evenings.  These  lectures  will^  com- 
mence on  Saturday  next,  at  eight  o’clock,  in  the 
conference  - room,  by  a lecture  from  Professor 
Roscoe,  of  tho  Owen’s  College,  Manchester,  on 
“Dalton’s  Instruments,  and  what  he  did  with 
them.” 

Strength  of  Girders  and  Joists.— Messrs. 
Macnanght,  Robinson,  & Co.,  of  Bankside,  have 
published  a table  showing  the  estimated  safe  per- 
manent distributed  loads,  in  tons  and  ewts.,  for 
the  various  rolled  iron  girders  and  joists  kept  by 
them  in  stock.  It  will  be  found  useful.  The 
calculations  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  iron  intension  will  break  at  twenty-one  tons 
per  square  inch,  and  the  safe  loads  are  taken  at 
quarter  the  breaking  weight. 

Educational  Buildings,  Nottingham. — 
The  Corporation  of  Nottingham  are  advertising 
for  designs,  and  Mr.  M.  0-  Tarbotton,  the  borough 
engineer,  baa  prepared  what  oppear  to  be  very 
full  instructions  to  architects. 


For  office  fittings  to  34  to  49,  Ludgate-hill,  for  Sir  J.  G. 
Tollemache  Sinclair,  Burt.,  M.P.  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Holmes, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Waghorn  : — 

In  Mahogany.  In  Deal. 

Scrivener  i 'White £1,307  £634 

Drew 1,189  677 

CuUum  1,160 


687 


595 


For  new  stabling  in  rear  of  No.  98,  Stanhope-street, 
Regent’s  Park,  for  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Aikell.  Mr.  Sv.  F.  Hooper,  architect : — 

Channelled 
Paving,  extra. 

Kelly  Bros £330  £11 

Staines  k Son  297  22 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I.— 0.— 9,— R.  r.— U.  It  C.— A. 

F.  P.— L A Co.— n.  n.— H-— w 


A.  C,-D.  B.  -M.  n.— 
St,  J. — SL  A SoQB — H.  B-— 
U.  U-  or  Jt.  H.— W,  H.  W.— T.  B.— Quondam— 
E.  I.  B-— T.  Jf.— 8.  (araounU  of  Tandeia  sbould  be  eeal),  —yf. 
(ditto). — D.  B.  (too  late).— E.  It. (next  week). 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addressee. 

lents  of  facts,  lieti  of  lenders,  Ao.  ronst  be  accompanied 
b;  the  name  and  address  of  Uie  sender,  not  Decessarily  for 
publication. 

NoTS.— Tbe  respoDslbiUtf  of  sifted  articies,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetiogs,  rests,  ol  course,  with  tbs  authors. 


Newton  Abbot. — The  east  window  of  tho  new 
Congregational  chapel  at  Newton  Abbot,  Devon, 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Drake, 
of  Exeter,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Sparke  Evans,  of 
Bristol. 

Theatre,  Mentone.— M.  Gamier  has  josb 
been  entrusted  by  the  Municipal  Government  of 
Mentone  with  the  erection  of  a theatre  in  that 
city.  The  cost  is  to  be  300,000  francs. 


TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  ten  honses,  Dale-road,  Chiswick. 
Mr. F.  BeestOD,  architect: — 

Downs  k Co.  (accepted). 


..  £2, 320 


For  three  shops,  31,  Great  Portland-street.  Mr.  Lewis 
Solomon,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  'WaJiania  k 
Gritten : — 

Pope  

Patman  k Fotheringham 

Wilson  Bros 

Qrimwood  & Sons  

Downs  k Cc 

Davey 


1,652  0 
1,920  0 
1,900  0 
1,869  0 
1,783  0 


J.  L. 


C 0. 


BACON  & 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFIOE8  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

No.  84,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Dlnstrated  Pamphlet  on  Heating”  post  free  for 


Twelve  Stamps. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Hacnfftcturers  ol 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

'-^LBVBE,  SOBEW.*  BABKBL  BOLTS, 


uid  IMPEOVED  GATE  FITTINGS  at  eftrj  Dwcriptlon. 

36A,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

' Discount  to  BuUden.  LONDON.  S.E. 

mustratod  Sheet  on  application.  , kj. 


For  enlargement  of  the  Bedfont  Schools,  Middlesex  : — 
Bartlett,  accepted. 


rpHE 


BENEVOLENT 


The  Puhlisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  tho  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent, 

Advertisemmts  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  T3URSDAT. 


ARCHITECTS’ 

SOCIETY. 

Patuow.— A J.  B-  Beroaford-Hope.  eoq.  M.P. 
PnxaiDEST.— Sydney  Siniikc,  esij.  ll.A. 

TBUSTSES. 

profeesor  T.  L.  Donaldeon,  Membui  of  the  IniUtuM  of  France. 

SirM.OigbyWyatlpM.A 

Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  K.A  

TiuiAioitta.— Geo.  J.  J.  Mair.Mct- F.S.A. 

TnformAtton  relative  to  the  Society  mny  be  obtaxnrf  of  the  Col- 

retur  Mr  ALFRED  UH-L.  Bancroft  Hoepital,  MlU<ud-road ; or  of 

iciur  jnx  ^ QoLDICU'rr  TURNER.  Uon.  Secretary, 


Wllton-etri 


AVENUE.— To 


'VT  ORTHUMBERL  AND 

\ r-ONTRACTORS  — A Chartered  Society  (eaUbltahed  fifty 

yioA)  u^de^mu.  oTnEGOTIATING  for  the  ERECTION  of  exten 
I .ft  POX'  u ruKS  on  or  near  the  above  Site.  Au  upper  floor  with  to 
Ught  NO  onUook  required.  Frontage  for  enlronoe  ouly.-A.  B.  7 


North-road,  Claphaiu  Park. 


TO 


TILE  LAYERS.— About  650  Yards 

-ft..  ft.-.rtnTFmrfl-aim  I WP 


,uper.6-inch  BTAFFORDSUIRE  QUARRY  'TILES  TO  LET 
only,  in  Towo.-No.  503,  Office  of  '•  The  Buiiaer. 


^ 0 N T K A C T S.— Tho^^  LONG  O N 


GUARANTEE  and  ACCIDENT  COMPANY  ISSUE  BONDS 
■n ..  ol,  couuKi.r « 


•mauc 

ftf  fJnT-pmment  Municipal,  or  other  ContraeU  of  every  description,  a 

Company’s  uame  as  surety,  with  any  TeniR 
noleu  the  bend  Is  ulUinatoiy  required.  F 
Office.  61,  Mooriiate-street,  Louden.  EC.  ^oBo^sott 
nnnv  are  accepted  by  the  several  (.overmnant  Departmenti. 


charge  being  mode 
us.  Ac.  apply  to  the 
Bonds  ot  this  Com- 


pany are  accept^  by  the  st 

fating.— To  LOCAL  BOARDS 


w 


CHARGES  FOR 
ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . 5b.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Ue.  6d. 

PRE-PAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  JUnited  Ii^gdom  at  the  rate  ol  19s.  per  annum. 
Payoifein  Aieance. 

Halfpenny  stompa  accepted  foraraounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  ilur 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Fust  Office 
King-street,  Covsnt-gaiden,  W.O,  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDBiyiER. 


VXTOOD  I- 

W VESTRIES,  CORPORATIONS,  and  OTHEM.-For  par- 

Lf  I ^ PAVING,  laid  comp  ete  bylheCheapeat  and 

Met^  “awly  te  JOSEPH  S.  GABllKL.^arelher's  Wborl. 
Brivedere^  Kbelh,  where  Estimates  fur  tame  may  be  hod  oa 
Lpplication. 


TJAPYEOGBAPH  FAC-SIMILE  PKINT- 

paper  oi 


V linen  at  an  Infinitcimnl  o/wt  The  i>r.'oess  may  he  swn  at 

L pr^oI-l-to-Idl  WVaAM  S ““.'"ouS 

wrtritini  and  Stationery  Works.  74, 75,  and 81.  Great  Queen 


mo  SURVEYORS  and  ARCHITECTS.-^ 

I A Surveyor,  with  8O0t.  upwards,  may  obUin  the  Oj^F^E  of 
SURVEYOR  to  a large  Building  O^ratiun  te  London.  Address. 
ZETA.  Messrs.  Deaeonb,  Leaoenhall-alrr- 


A HIGHLY-RESPECTABLE  Hamburg 

PUP.CHASING  RED  SLATE 


(Quarries),  atd  solici 
(prepaid).  O-  1,589.  ' 
Agency,  Hamburg. 


desirous  of 
English  Slate  Works 
erms  with  Quotation  of  Prices. — Address 

cl  Mr.  Jobanuea  Nootboar's  Advertising 


VuL.  XXilV.  No.  1740. 


8iT9aD4r,  Jms  10,  1376. 


ILLUSTBATIONS. 

Ground. plan  of  the  Castle  of  Bramber  

The  Tovrn  Hall  of  Breslau,  in  Silesia  6*^1 

New  House  and  Studio  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A,,  Palace  Gate,  Kensington  (Plans,  587}.— Mr.  Hardwick,  Architect  665 


D Modern  Church  Work  : 


The  Value  of  Greek  Art 

On  the  Adaptnbillty  at  Tarra-cc 

Its  Uae  and  ita  Abuse  

The  Castle  of  Briunber  

Modem  Improvements  in  House  Building ; Architectural 

AseocUtlon 

NorthuroberUnd  Avenue,  Straud ■ 

India  ■•Special"  ' 

A Word  for  the  Future  O'* Egypt 

New  Inftrraary  Buildings  for  the  St.  Olave's  Union • 

The  Public  Works  Department,  India 

Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Public  Aquariums I 

Among  the  Ruins  of  Iona ; 



Congress  of  French  Architects * 

The  French  Intern  alional  Eihibltioa  of  1873  • 

LiglitQlng'Couductora  i 

UuuseJandiStudlo  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Millais,  rvA.,  k-onsingtou  ; 


CONTENTS. 


Breslau  and  its  Town  Hall 
Ancient  Peruvian  Rains.. 
ProportiuD  in  the  Fine  Ar 


doty  for  Enuourageoj 


A New  Workhouse  for  Camberwell  

New  Building  Act  required  

Tools  and  Measuring  Instruments 

The  Architects'  Benevuletit  Society  

Newcastle  Building  Bye  laws  

Bursting  of  an  Icon  Tank  at  St  George's  Hospital 

The  Turf  Club  in  Piccadilly 

Be-building  of  St.  Auue's  Church,  South  Lambeth 

Blnfleid's  Process  for  Transferring  Water-colour  Drawiogi 

Wood 

BreaJ-Baklog  Ovens  

Masters  and  Men  

Compensation  Case  : Mulyneux  v.  Clieahire  Lines  Committee 
Obstructions  over  Footways 


I Liability  of  Bub-Cootractor  for  '•aoami)ed'’  Work  : GrifBlhs  r. 

j Potter  

I Damage  to  Goods  In  Transit:  Sinclair  v.  The  Great  Notlhem 

Railway  Company 

' A Disputed  C'-ntract:  Aldous  e.  Payne  . 

: Action  by  Architects  to  recover  Cuiuiuiss 

Walker  and  Elson  r.  Weeks 

I The  Gre.at  Dolwilym  Cromlech  


n from  a Tradesman  : 


4 Nulaa 


It  Fine 


iway  at  Chari  ng-cross 

The  Eudowmeut  of  Genius 

Concrete  Building 

I Stained  Class 

* Church  Building  News  

I Books  received  : The  Fail  of  the  Stuarts,  and  Western  Europe 

I froinlG7dlo  IRU?  (Longmans) ; Variorum 

I Honours  to  Architects  Abroad 

I Miscellanea 


The  I'ahic  of  Grech 

Art. 

N the  preface  to 
his  Seventh  Book, 
Titravius  declares 
that  he  sought  for 
the  priuciples  of 
his  art  amongab 
the  Greeks,  not 
the  Romans.  What 
little  of  the  theory 
of  Greek  construc- 
tion it  was  possible 
to  acquire  from  the 
Latin  author  had 
long  been  studied 
by  European  archi- 
tects when  the  ar. 
chmology  of  “that 
Athens  which  in. 
vented  all  the  arts” 
WHS  made  scien- 
tifically known  to 
them  by  natives  of  this  country.  A little  more 
than  a hundred  years  ago  exact  drawings  of 
certain  masterpieces  of  Athenian  architecture 
were  presented  to  the  public  by  James  Stuart  [ 
and  Nicholas*  Revett.  The  two  travellers, — in 
those  days  tliey  were  worthy  to  be  called 
travellers, — arrived  in  Athens  on  the  17ch  of 
March,  1751;  and  during  a residence  there  of 
more  than  two  years  and  a half  they  measured 
and  drew  every  original  building  which  they 
found  remaining,  and  of  which  the  remnants  ' 
extant  seemed  to  them  sulBciently  important  and  * 
interesting.  Quitting  Athens  at  the  end  of  1753,  ' 
they  crossed^  to  Salonica,  and  afterwards  to  i 
Smyrna,  whence  they  returned  to  England  at  the  [ 
beginning  of  1755,  having  been  absent  nearly  five 
years.  It  was  only,  however,  in  1762  that  the  first 
volume  of  their  celebrated  work,  “The  Antiquities 
of  Athens,”  appeared  j and  it  was  only  in  1790, — 
twenty-eight  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
■first  volume,  and  two  years  after  the  death  of 
its  principal  author, — that  the  second  volume 
was  published.  This  was  edited  by  William 
Newton,  whose  own  death  occurred  before  the 
publication  of  the  third  volume  in  179-i.  The 
fourth  and  concluding  volume  did  not  see  the  light 
until  1816,  fifty.fonr  years  after  the  first  volume 
and  more  than  sixty  years  after  the  return  of 
Stuart  andRevett  to  England.  A French  transla- 
tion of  the  work,  with  a reproduction  of  their 
drawings,  was  published  in  Paris  between  the 
years  1808  and  1822.  In  1832  the  late  M.  Hittorf 
dedicated  a carefol  reproduction  in  one  complete 
volume  of  the'*  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica,” — 
the  work  of  the  London  Dilettanti  Society, — to 
Charles  Percier,  adding  notes  of  bis  own  from 
personal  experience  in  Greece.  In  these  trans- 
lations the  French  did  loyal  justice  to  the  enter- 
prise and  ability  of  the  English  arcbmologists. 
In  the  matter  of  Roman  and  Grteco-Ruman 
antiquities,  the  former  had  long  been  masters  of 
the  situation  ; but,  until  the  time  of  Stuart  and 
Revett,  purely  Greek  art  was  not  thoroughly 


understood  nor  appreciated  by  them.  In  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  “Recueil  des  Antiquiles 
de  Rome”  was  brought  out  by  Desgodetz,  who 
had  been  sent  into  Italy  by  the  Minister  Colbert 
to  measure  and  draw  the  early  Roman  buildings. 
This  book  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  whioh  exact 
details,  drawn  to  scale,  were  offered  to  the 
public  J and,  doubtless,  the  success  which  at- 
tended it  led  Stuart,  who  was  conversant  with 
Continental  affaire,  and  was  an  art-student  at 
Rome,  to  attempt  the  task  he  successfully, 
although  tardily,  accomplished.  It  is,  however, 
much  to  be  lamented  that  the  only  volume  the 
publication  of  which  he  personally  superintended 
should  have  been  loaded  with  attacks  and  re- 
crimioations  aimed  at  a French  traveller  who 
began  his  journey  to  Greece  uid  Venice  and 
Constantinople  six  months  after  Stuart  had  left 
Athens.  This  gentleman,  by  name  Le  Roi,  pro- 
fessed to  give  details  in  a book  called  “ Ruines 
de  la  Grece,”  written,  after  a two  months’  visit, 
as  accurate  as  those  over  which  Stuart  and 
Revett  had  spent  two  years.  Hence  bitter  and 
unseemly  cridcisms  of  the  quick  and  superficial 
Frenchman  as  unworthy  of  the  English  scholar 
as  they  were  unnecessary  to  support  the  general 
accuracy  of  his  memoranda.  The  researches  of 
none  of  the  three  travellers  could,  however,  have 
influenced  the  architect  Gabriel,  to  whom  the 
credit  of  having  imparted  a Greek  cac7i.et  to  the 
Classical  buildings  of  his  time  is  undoubtedly 
due.  If  the  admirable  faijades  on  either  side  of 
the  Rue-Royale,  in  Paris,  seem  to  be  more  like 
the  production  of  a Greek  working  for  a Roman 
master  than  any  of  the  numerous  “monuments” 
erected  by  the  two  Mansards  and  their  many 
colleagues,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  labours  of 
Desgodetz,  and  the  data  furnished  by  him. 
Gabriel’s  project  for  the  Place  Louis  XV.  (now 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde)  was  approved  and 
signed  by  the  king  at  Compiegne  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1753,  a month  or  so  before  Stuart  quitted 
Athens;  and  immediately  afterwards  the  Mar- 
quia  de  Marigny  sent  copies  of  the  plans  to  the 
municipal  authorities,  who  commissioned  Gabriel 
to  begin  the  celebrated  Place,  in  the  neighbour- ' 
hood  of  which  at  the  present  day  two  avenues — 
Gabriel  and  Marigny — bear  historical  witness  of 
these  facts. 

The  original  coloured  drawings  of  Athens 
made  by  Stuart  are  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  attached  to 
them  is  the  letter  written  by  his  daughter, 
acknowledging  a draft  from  the  purchaser  of 
“ my  father’s  drawings.”  They  were  presented 
by  the  executors  of  the  late  Thomas  Howard,  in 
November,  1873.  An  original  edition  of  the 
“Antiquities  of  Athens”  is  also  in  the  library, 
together  with  the  supplementary  volume,  “de- 
lineated and  illustrated”  by  the  late  Mr. 
Cockerell,  Professor  Donaldson,  and  others.  We 
shall  have  done  a pleasant  duty  if  by  tbis  short 
reference  wo  succeed  in  calling  the  attention  of 
students,  at  least,  to  these  valuable  works,  and 
thereby  rescuing  them  from  the  oblivion  to  which 
they  have  been  too  long  condemned.  It  may 
interest  the  curious  to  know  that  in  the  same 


library  there  is  a memorandum-book  of  Stuart’s 
contaioing  notes  and  rough  sketches  of  Italian 
subjects;  and  there  are  also  sorao  of  his  pen- 
and-ink  sketches  and  MSS.  referring  to  Greece 
collected  in  an  album  presented  by  the  late 
Joseph  Woods  in  1863. 

Aocordiog  to  Spon  and  Wbeler,  who  visited 
Athens  in  February  and  March,  1676,  the 
Parthenon  •was  then  entire.  It  is  certain 
that  on  the  site  of  the  present  Parthenon  there 
stood  an  earlier  temple,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
Propylma  an  earlier  entrance  gateway,  both  of 
which  were  destroyed  B.O.  480-479.  The  present 
ruined  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  were  com- 
menced under  the  superintendence  of  Phidias, 
B.C.  448,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Parthenon  re- 
mained  sacred  to  the  Virgin,  Athene,  down  almost 
to  the  sixth  century  of  the  Cbristiau  era.  It  was 
then  dedicated  to  another  Virgin,  and  during 
the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  became 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Athens.  lu  1459  it 
was  converted  into  a Turkish  mosque,  and  duriag 
the  siege  by  the  Venetians  in  1687  into  a 
powder  magazine,  when  the  explosion  occurred 
which  preolpitated  its  subsequent  ruio.  The 
Parthenon  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in  ten 
years,  B.C.  418  — 438.  The  Propylma  were 
erected  between  the  years  B.C.  437 — 432;  and 
these  were  regarded  by  the  ancients,  and  Gothic 
scholars  confirm  the  Classical  opinion,  as  superior 
to  the  Parthenon  itself.  The  Ereohtheum,  ac- 
cording to  Bmdeker’s  Handbook — and  in  tho 
perplexity  which  any  mention  of  this  extra, 
ordinary  puzzle  usually  occasions  ho  may  as  well 
be  cited  as  more  orthodox  historians, — “ comprised 
within  its  ample  precincts  the  most  ancient  and 
venerable  shrines  of  Athens.  Here  Pallas  Athene, 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  Athens,  and  her  first 
priestess,  Pandrosos,  were  revered ; here  were 
the  tombs  of  the  mythical  kings,  Ereohtheus  and 
Cecrops ; here  the  sacred  olive-tree  planted  by 
Athene,  and  the  salt  spring  caused  to  flow  by 
Poseidon,  during  the  contest  of  these  two  deities 
for  the  posaession  of  the  country.”  Nearly  all 
the  remains  of  temples  whioh  are  to  be  found 
in  Athens,  appear  to  have  been  built  in  the  forty 
or  fifty  years  which  succeeded  the  Persian  War. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Fergusaon, — “ The  whole  of 
the  great  history  of  Greece  may  be  said  to  lie 
between  the  battle  of  Marathon,  B.C.  490,  and 
the  peace  concluded  with  Philip  of  Maoedon  by 
the  Athenians,  B.O.  346.  All  those  wonders  of 
patriotism,  poetry,  and  art  for  which  Greece  was 
famous,  crowded  into  the  short  space  of  a century 
and  a half,  is  a phenomenon,  the  like  of  whioh 
the  world  has  not  seen  before,  and  is  not  likely 
to  witness  again.” 

Tho  modern  traveller  has  little  induce- 
ment to  visit  Athens  other  than  to  gaze  at 
the  mutilated  fragments  of  a very  few  monu- 
menta.  So  many  books,  drawings,  and  photo- 
graphs,  so  many  actual  copies  in  stone  and 
plaster  in  so  many  countries,  are  now  within 
the  reach  of  every  student,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  Athenian  Propylgea,  whioh  must  be  seen  to  be 
bo  understood,  it  is  almost  a pity  to  destroy  by  a 
visit  more  than  one  cherished  illusion  regarding 
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all  antiquify  divested  id  its  rains  of  even  the  still 
life  which  originally  iidorned  it.  lo  the  museums 
of  Europe  lia  half-hidden  the  ravished  splendours 
of  Athena.  To  the  name  of  Lord  Elgin  belongs 
an  unenviable  notoriety.  Ambassador  from 
England  to  Turkey  between  the  years  ISOl  and 
1812  he  carried  away  with  him,  amongst  other 
things,  to  this  country  one  of  the  columns  and  one 
of  the  caryatides  of  the  Erechthenm  ; several  of 
the  metop:e,  a large  portion  of  the  frieze,  and  the 
best  statues  of  the  tympanafrom  the  Puithecon; 
and  the  whole  were  transferred  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  became  the  property  of  the  nation 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  dated  the  let  of  July, 
1816,  at  a cost  of  35,0001. 

Our  excuse  for  the  foregoing  recapitulation  of 
certain  dry  facts  connected  with  Greek  archi- 
tectcre  is  that,  at  the  Conference  of  Architects 
to  bo  i.tld  this  ensuing  week  in  Loudon,  one 
evening  is  to  be  devoted  to  a discussion  on  the 
subject.  It  is  :o  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Borge-s 
in  a nuper  on  “ The  Importance  of  the  Study  of 
Greek  Art  and  Literature  to  the  Practice  of 
Gothic  Architecture,”  and  he  will  bo  assisted  by 
Mr.  Pullan  iu  another  paper  on  ” Greek  Art 
illustrated  by  its  Monuments.”  Perhaps  no 
better  moment  than  the  present  could  have  been 
chosen  to  reconsider  the  principles  of  Greek 
design  and  couatmotion — to  look  at  both  with 
Gothic  eyes  and  with  Gothic  arguments  at  the 
fingers’  ends.  The  labours  of  Stuart  and  Revett 
have  been  productive  of  consequences  in  France, 
more  extended  and  probably  more  enduring  than 
the  wide  and  congenial  researches  of  Pugin  and 
M.  Viollet-lo-Duc  have  effected  upon  recent  archi- 
tectural movements  in  this  country.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  the  existence  of  a Neo-Greek 
school  is  an  absolute  faetpateut  to  all  who  are  able 
to  penetrate  its  little  snbtleties,  and  comprehend 
tbe  perhaps  slight  reasoning  which  dictates  the 
use  of  mateiials,  aud  the  forms  given  to  them. 
Ic  is  nob  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  culle 
or  school  of  the  kind  in  England,  or  even  in  Scot- 
land; and  that  those  copies  of  Greek  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  in  this  island  are  too 
like  their  original  models,  or  too  Romao  in  their 
treatment,  to  deserve  the  title  of  Neo-Greek. 
The  seed  sown  by  “Athenian  Stuart”  fell  in 
France  upon  soil  prepared  to  receive  it;  bat  the 
majority  of  British  architects  still  cling  to  the 
dictum  of  Sir  William  Chambers, — foolishly 
published  iu  1791, — that  “ the  study  of  Greek 
monumen's  does  not  offer  sulBcient  instruction.” 
We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  a parallel  of 
Greek  and  Gothic  principles,  as  deduced  from  nti 
examination  of  the  best  Greek  and  Gothic  works 
extant,  would  form  a valuable  contribution  to 
arohoDological  science,  and  be  at  the  same  time 
a practical  aid  to  both  masters  and  studeiitp. 
There  is  no  reason  why  English  ntchitects 
should  not  one  day  do  as  well  in  their  lino  as 
the  Greek  did  in  his.  Artistic  progress  and 
sneo  BS  are  said  to  be  a question  of  race ; and 
had  there  been  no  Felisgi  in  Greece,  there  wou’d 
have  been  no  architecture  as  perfect  as  that 
of  tho  great  Grecian  era.  According  to  Mr. 
Fergussou,  it  was  only  as  late  as  the  seventh 
century  before  Christ  that  the  old  Turanian  form 
of  Pelasgic  art  gave  place  to  creations  of  Hel- 
lenic design.  The  ar  istic  “dark  ages”  of 
Greece  lasted  four  centuries,  during  which  the 
Aryan  power  of  self-government  and  capacity  for 
republican  institutions  developed  with  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus,  Iu  the  composite  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  bred  to  a similar  mode  of  thought  and  dis- 
cipline, may  surely  be  found  something  of  each 
of  the  four  great  building  races  of  mankind. 
Human  nature,  the  force  of  reason,  common 
sense,  are  much  the  same  iu  living  Englishmen 
as  in  the  subjects  of  Pericles.  “ It  mast  not  be 
readily  conceded,”  said  Professor  Barry  in  a 
recent  lecture,  “ that  man  cannot  do  now  what  he 
onoe  did  ; for  to  grant  this  would  be  to  deprive  us 
of  all  heart  in  our  work  ” ; and  in  another  para- 
graph he  contiuned  very  happily,  “ the  rich  and 
powerful  pressed  architecture  iuto  their  service. 

For  their  purposes  grandeur  was  everything 

The  poor  might  live  in  hovels,  but  there  must  be 

splendid  palaces  and  stately  temples 

Great  opportunities  may  hereafter  occasionally 
arise  for  tbe  architect,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
must  prepare  himself  to  take  ad  vantage  of  more 
namerous  opportuaicies  of  smaller  things.” 
Although  it  may  be  vain,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  says  in 
his  “ Life  of  Cicero,”  to  look  for  tho  sentiment 
of  Gothic  firchilecture  amongst  Classic  rninp,  ic 
is  Cfcr;ain  that  in  Gothic  ruins  there  may  be  found 
every  Classicpiiociple  of  construction.  Werejoice 
that  in  a recent  article  npon  the  works  of  M.  Due, 
the  gold  medallist  of  the  year,  we  ucconeciously 
gave  a hint  of  the  subject  which  is  to  be  dis- 


cussed next  Wednesday  evening.  We  said,  the 
day  has  happily  gone  by  when  any  professor 
dare  intimate  that  the  study  of  one  form  of  pure 
art  can  militate  against  piactice  iu  another,  and 
Euglishmen  who  have  designed  the  most  sue- 
eessful  adaptations  of  native  archicectnre  have 
owned,  perhaps  a little  late,  that  from  the 
Athenian  Propylma  they  first  acquired  a thorough 
fippreoiation  of  tbe  principle  and  beauty  of 
Medimval  confetruction.  That  a scientific  recon- 
sideration  of  classical  details,  and  the  antique 
mode  of  combining  them,  will  not  again  lead,  in 
England,  to  the  erection  of  churches  and  other 
public  buildings  in  the  guise  of  Greek  temples 
is  certain  now  that  all  classes  of  the  people 
have  ceased  to  even  wish  to  wrap  their 
dwellings  in  the  trappings  of  aMedimval  church. 
Satiated  with  every  description  of  burlesque, 
modern  oommunities  cannot  fail  to  see  the  bathos 
which  underlies  every,  even  the  best,  effort  of 
restoration  cr  reproduction, — that  “alacrity  of 
sinking"  which  Swift  took  as  the  text  of  a 
satirical  sermon.  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
masterpieces  succumb  to  the  irony  of  civenm- 
stanoes  when  imported  to  these  Western  shores  ; 
and  always  in  England,  and  often  in  France,  even 
good  copying  from  the  antique  may  be  taken  as 
truly  described  in  the  line  of  Byron,  itself  an 
imitation  ; — 

“ You  plan  a vase,  it  dwindles  to  a pot.” 

Amidst  tbe  confusion  of  successive  Ifashions 
in  modern  architectural  art  and  a continual 
craving  for  originality,  it  cannot  be  unprofitable 
to  remember  that  Solomon’s  wise  saying 
applies  equally  as  much  to  Greece  in  her  best 
days  as  to  every  race  of  builders  in  wood,  stone, 
or  marble.  Nothing  was  new  in  the  Athens  of 
Pericles,  except  intellectual  refinement.  The 
origin  of  every  architectural  feature  that  has 
been  found  in  Greece  may  be  traced  to  tbe 
artistic  forms  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  In  a stone 
capital  taken  from  the  Southern  Temple  at 
Karnac,  built  sixteen  hundred  years  before 
tlio  Christian  era,  are  to  be  seen  all  the  members 
of  that  of  tbe  Doric  order, — a thousand  years 
before  the  Etruscans  or  any  other  ancient 
people  dreamt  of  such  a thing.  Out  of  the 
mounds  of  buried  Assyrian  cities  have  been 
dug  fragments  of  mouldings  and  sculpture 
t:  e almost  exact  counterpart  of  those  which 
arohmologists  term  Grecian.  Although  the 
Doric  capital  may  have  been  honestly  reasoned 
out  by  logic-loving  constructors  on  a block  of 
stone,  it  is  certain  that  it  came  from  Egypt, 
where  architectural  form  is  essentially  based 
upon  the  traditions  of  wood  construction.  It 
is  certain  also  that  the  Ionic  volute  came  from 
Asia,  and  indisputably  from  a wooden  model.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  tho  stone  con- 
struction of  the  Greeks,  however  intellectually 
perfect,  was  evolved  front  an  earlier  mode,  not 
necessarily  Greek,  of  imitating  wood  beams  in 
bljcks  of  stone;  and  it  is  equally  diflicnlt  not 
to  perceive  in  the  inevitable  evolution  of  cou. 
structive  details  that  a wood  origin  must  be 
attributed  to  many  of  the  mouldings  and  the 
ornaments  which  cover  them,  and  which,  under 
any  other  hypothesis,  would  possess  no  meaning 
at  all.  A suspicion  that  the  ubiquitous  “egg- 
aud-tongue  ” moulding  arose  from  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  ends  of  reeds  laid  side  by  side 
and  cub  obliquely  does  not  detract  from  its 
acknowledged  elegance.  The  slanting  under- 
side of  the  “corona”  in  many  of  the  Doric 
temples  and  propylceais  essentially  wooden, — like 
the  sloping  rafters  of  earlier  and  possibly  siouller 
contemporary  buildings.  Indeed,  M.  Viollet-le- 
Due  shows  this  very  conclusively  in  bis  “ Habi- 
tations of  Man  in  all  Ages  ” (see  Plate  67)  ; and 
in  such  a way  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  suppoeo 
that  had  he  not  asserted  the  contrary  in  a 
previous  work  he  would  have  boldly  maintained 
tho  wooden  origin  of  several  Greek  details.  His 
words  pub  into  tbe  mouth  of  Eioos,  the  Athenian 
architect,  are : — “Yon  see  that  the  form  given 
to  tbe  entablature  of  the  Doric  order  can  be 
adapted  with  some  unimportant  variations  to 
a structure  in  stone  as  well  as  to  one  in  wood  ; 
in  neither  case  involving  the  necessity  of  falsi- 
f^ing  the  form  or  the  structure.  I will  not 
dissemble  the  circumstance  that  some  architects 
combine  the  two  methods;  ....  that  is,  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  lay  friezes  and  courses  of 
stone  npon  archiiraves  of  wood;  but  this  is  re- 

preheusible I say  again  it  is  scarcely 

admissible  that  a wooden  structure  suggested 
the  stone  structure  in  the  composition  of  the 
Doric  order Still,  it  must  be  acknow- 

ledged that  our  architects  have  skilfully  adapted 
the  form  to  the  structure  in  both  cases ! ” In- 


deed,  the  conviction  that  the  divers  members  of 
a Greek  entablature  are  inspired  from  remote 
wooden  precedents  should  no  more  militate  iu 
the  mind  of  a modern  architect  against  a just 
appreciation  of  Greek  building  than  the  reputed 
descent  of  man  should  eradicate  amongst  the 
students  of  Mr.  Daxwln  admiration  for  the 
hnman  form. 

The  manner  in  which  some  of  tbe  Greek 
temples  were  lighted  has  given  rise  to  hy- 
potheses of  a diflerenb  and  contradictory  kind 
by  the  several  archmologists  who  have  deemed 
the  subject  worthy  of  consideration.  Mr.  Fer- 
guason,  from  his  long  and  extended  Indian  expo- 
rience,  must  know  perfectly  well  how  very  little 
light  is  required  in  countries  where  light  means 
heat;  and  where  the  atmosphere  is  bright,  how 
brilliant  a ray  can  penetrate  through  a chink  in 
the  wall,  a broken  blind,  or  a torn  curtain.  Yet 
under  tbe  blue  vault  of  Attica,  and  on  the  summit 
of  tho  Acropolis,  he  has  imagined  the  statue  of 
Minerva  illumined  through  something  very  like 
a modern  skylight.  We  are  not  disposed, 
however,  to  venture  upon  any  supposition,  or 
even  to  take  literally  the  assertion  of  Vitruvios, 
that  the  Greek  temples  were  “ Sine  tecto  et  sub 
divo”  Bat  it  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that 
there  was  not  such  a hole  in  the  roof  of  the 
Parthenon  as  people  have  been  induced  to 
believe.  M.  Viollet  - le  - Due,  in  his  secoi  d 
lecture  on  architecture,  quotes  a passage  from 
Euripides.  He  says  : — “ In  the  tragedy  of  ‘ Iphi- 
genia  in  Tauris,’  Orestes  and  Pylades  wish  to 
gain  an  entrance  into  the  Temple  of  Diana  to 
carry  off  tho  statue  of  tho  goddess.  Pylades 
proposes  to  penetrate  into  the  cella  through  the 
openings  left  between  the  triglyphs.  ‘ Look,’ 
he  says  to  Orestes,  ‘into  the  interval  of  the 
triglyphs  where  there  is  space  enough  for  the 
body  to  pass  through.’  . . . May  not  these 

openings  left  between  the  triglyphs  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  cella  wall  have  been  intended  to  admit 
light  and  air  into  tbe  inner  inclosure  ? This 
hypothesis  would  favour  tbe  supposition  that 
the  cella  was  completely  covered  in.”  Although 
to  the  iuhabitant  of  Western  Europe  tho  absence 
of  a closed  window  or  door  appears  almost  an 
absurdity,  yet  at  tho  present  day  in  Cont-tanti- 
noplo  and  Cairo  the  one  is  often  filled  with  open 
perforated  screens  of  wood,  plaster,  or  marble, 
and  the  other  with  hniiging  drapery.  Even  in 
the  houses  of  tbe  English  conqueror  in  India  the 
doorways  are  often  deemed  sutBciently  barred  by 
a curtain  suspended  to  about  two-thirds  of  their 
height,  the  space  over  retnaioirg  open  both 
day  and  night.  Sombreness  and  gloom  lend 
additional  sanctity  to  a sacred  spot;  and  just 
as  the  Medimval  ancestors  of  tho  Vi'estern  peoples 
are  known  to  have  withstood  cold  draughts  and 
similar  discomforts  in  the  ioside  of  church, 
castle,  and  domestic  dwelling,  so  tbe  absence  of 
any  large  circulation  of  air  in  an  Eastern  public 
building  may  have  caused  but  alight  inconvenience 
to  those  who  only  visited  it  periodic-illy.  No 
traveller  who  has  wandered  amongst  sacred  balls 
and  monkeys  in  tbe  temples  of  Benares  can 
admit  that  to  tbe  noses  of  the  faithful  a foul 
smell  detracts  from  an  accepted  odour  of  sanctity, 
even  with  a people  as  much  given  to  personal 
ablution  as  the  Hindus.  In  their  teroph-s  a 
small  oil  lamp  is  often  kept  confcinunlly  burning ; 
and  perhapa  the  Mussulman  habit  (-f  susptnding 
inside  the  mosques  long  rows  of  gorgeous  ebnn- 
deliora,  and  tbe  use  of  numerima  can'iles  of  all 
sizes  and  decorations  in  Christian  altars,  point 
to  a common  traditional  origin. 

Xenophon,  in  tho  “Memorabilia,”  soys  that 
Athena  at  the  time  when  it  was  subdued  by 
Lysander  the  Spartan  contained  about  10,000 
houses,  B.C.  401.  In  his  charming  and  in- 
structive novel  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc  proVably  de- 
scribes Athens  at  the  period  of  its  grandeur 
in  the  time  of  Pericles,  whose  political  career 
dates  between  B.C.  469—429.  Tlie  French 
writer’s  imaginative  description  of  tbo  Greek 
metropolis  is  equal  to  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  loed.mval 
sketches.  “ It  was  around  tho  Acropolis  that 
the  houses  were  crowded  together,  and  the  popu- 
lation always  in  activity.  . . . The  streets  and 
public  places  in  which  people  passed  their  lives 
presented  a busy  and  noisy  scene.  . . . Women 
as  well  as  men  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 

going  to  the  markets  and  the  public  games.  . . . 

Houses  of  tho  higher  class  occupied  the  second 
zone.  They  generally  possessed  a garden,  and 
eoniotimes  outbuildings  of  oonsidn'ublo  e-xteut. 
Around  them  were  to  bo  seen  cliente  and  paiasites 
waiting  for  the  honr  when  the  master  should 
make  bis  appearance;  whiling  away  tbo  time  in 
disenssing  the  news  of  tbe  day,  . . • and  laugh- 
ing  among  themselves  at  thepassing  strangers.” 
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o traces  of  any  domestic  dwellings  remain,  and 
lere  are  no  means  of  asoertaining  what  they 
•ere  except  by  analogy  and  oonjecture.  It  is 
ery  maoh  the  fashion  to  refer  to  the  Roman  city 
f Pompeii  for  examples  of  Greek  domestic  archi- 
3cturo  ; and  possibly  its  houses  both  externally 
nd  internally  bear  something  more  than  the  im- 
ress  of  Greek  tradition.  But  it  iS  well  to  re. 
lember  that  Pompeii  was  destroyed  A.D.  79, 
nd  that  consequently  the  disinterred  city,  as  it 
} known  to  the  archseologist,  is  more  than  fire 
nndred  years  younger  than  Pericles,  and  the 
■est  monuments  of  Greece.  Sir  Alexander 
kant  in  his  essay  on  Xenophon,  says  that 
omc  of  the  features  of  ancient  Greek  society 
nay  often  be  observed  in  India.  He  pictures 
■ Socrates  in  the  person  of  some  stout  Brahman 
;ood  bnmouredly  lounging  about  in  loose  robes 
Lnd  with  bare  legs  ready  to  discuss  for  hours 
vith  all  comers  any  topic  that  may  turn  up  ” ; and 
Socrates — the  first  lecturer  extant,  who  identi- 
led  the  beautiful  in  architecture  with  the  relative 
rood — said  that  “ paintings  and  frescoes  on  the 
vails  of  houses  often  detracted  from  their  com- 
brt,  and  therefore  from  their  beauty,  in  neoessi. 
;atiug  the  building  of  the  walls  in  a particular 
vay,  by  which  the  sun  was  too  much  excluded.'’ 
[t  is  certain  that  whether  in  the  bazaar,  the 
^hnrry,  or  on  the  plain,  whether  reclining, 
seated,  or  erect,  the  Hindu,  with  his  long 
white  drees  and  bore  head,  recalls  to  the  mind 
of  the  traveller  at  least  in  Bengal  much  mental 
speculation  concerning  the  ancient  Greeks.  His 
countenance  may  be  more  swarthy  than  theirs 
were  ; but  at  least  their  complexions  were  not  so 
fair  or  delicate  as  certain  Royal  Academicians 
would  have  the  world  believe.  If  it  be  difficult, 
however,  to  realise  the  habits  of  life, — even  with 
crowded  Indian  cities  to  inspire  imagination, — 
of  those  who  are  called  the  “ancients,”  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive,  from  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
that  the  separation  between  them  and  the 
“ moderns  ” is  far  less  real  and  obstructive  than 
that  which  exists  between  the  England  of  Magna 
Charta  and  of  household  suffrage.  Cicero  was 
born  B.C.  106.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  forum  at  Rome  as  an  advocate  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards 
he  spent  six  months  at  Athens.  He  was  as 
proud  of  hie  knowledge  of  Greek  as  anyEugUsh- 
maii  is  of  his  Prenob,  and  he  interlarded  hia 
daily  letters  to  Atticus  with  as  much  Greek  as 
Thackeray  contrived  to  admit  of  French  into  his 
later  aud  lees  admirable  novels.  Forget  the  date, 
says  an  excellent  essayist,  and  there  is  scarcely 
anything  ancient  aboutCicero’swritings.  Hewas 
an  art-collector  probably  more  affected  in  the 
choice  of  rare  articles  than  the  most  whimsioal 
enthusiast  of  to-day,  although  undoubtedly  less 
easily  imposed  upon.  His  friend  Atticus,  always 
en  voyage,  bought  manuscripts,  paintings,  and 
statuary  for  him  everywhere.  Lord  Elgin’s  van- 
dalism was  doubtless  early  capped  by  more  than 
one  Roman  robber.  Cicero  had  no  confidence  in 
other  than  Greek  taste  and  design.  He  was  am- 
bitious  that  his  conntry-bonse  should  resemble 
in  plan  the  Academia  at  Athens,  and  he  collected 
bits  of  sculpture, — even  then,  perhaps,  called 
antique, — to  decorate  his  library,  which  was  the 
best  room  in  the  bouse,  and  full  of  books,  for 
“ Without  books,”  be  said,  “ a house  is  but  a 
body  without  a soul.” 


ON  THE  ADAPTA’^ILITY  OF  TERRA  COTTA 
TO  MODERN  CHCaCH  WORK:  ITS  USB 
AND  ITS  ABUSE.* 

BY  MR.  EDMUND  SHABPE,  M.A. 

No  doubt  many  will  remember  the  lecture  de- 
livered  by  Mr.  Roger  Smith  last  year  to  the 
Institute  on  “New  Building  Appliances  and 
Inventions,”  as  well  as  the  somewhat  discursive 
bnb  suggestive  discussion  which  followed  that 
lecture.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  Mr. 
Smith  to  do  much  more  within  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  lecture  than  to  give  a general  summary 
of  these  modern  appliances ; an  account  which 
his  practical  knowledge  and  personal  experience 
in  the  use  of  many  of  them  rendered  extremely 
interesting.  Bat  no  one  who  listened  to  the 
discussion  which  followed  could  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  variety  and  the  extent  of  the  informa- 
tion, of  a special  kind  possessed  by  many  who 
took  part  in  it  5 and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  if, 


• This  raemoir,  which  waa  to  have  been  read  on  the  29th 
of  Miy  to  the  Royal  Institute ol'Britiah  Architects,  could 
nnt  be  K'rpD  in  consequence  of  the  actjournment  to  that 
day  of  the  diacuBsiou  on  Concrete,  reported  in  our  last 
EUnibor, 


taking  Mr.  Smith’s  general  summary  as  the  basis 
forfurtheraotion  in  the  matter,  different  members 
of  the  Institute  who  had  had  special  experience 
iu  the  employment  or  treatment  of  any  one  of 
these  arts  or  appliances,  would  each  contribute 
by  means  of  separate  papers  read  at  these  meet- 
ing.s  the  result  of  bis  particular  experience,  and 
so  give  an  opportunity  for  a general  discussion, 
and  the  remarks  of  others,  much  useful  informa- 
tion of  a special  kind  might  be  brought  together, 
which  could  not  fail  to  have  an  important  effect 
on  the  oonolusioDs  that  might  be  arrived  at  in 
respect  to  the  value  or  otherwise  of  snob  inven- 
tions, and  the  claims  of  each  on  the  attention  of 
the  architect  as  a useful  building  material  or 
appliance  of  the  present  time.  And,  in  suggest- 
ingthis  idea  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  I 
offered,  if  they  approved  of  it,  to  do  my  part 
towards  carrying  the  suggestion  into  effect  by 
contributing  a paper  on  the  subject  which  is  now 
before  you. 

In  giving  you  the  results  of  my  experience  of 
the  treatment  and  use  of  burnt  fire-clay, — an  ex- 
perience which  is  of  very  early,  as  well  as  of  very 
recent,  date  ; and  my  opinion  of  its  suitability  for 
chnrch-work  of  the  present  day,  to  which  I intend 
to  limit  myself,  I shall  do  this  as  shortly  as 
possible  in  order  to  afford  more  time  for  the 
observations  of  others  quite  as  competent  as  I 
am  to  offer  opinions  on  the  subject ; and  in  order 
to  give  opportunity  for  those  questions  aud  replies 
which  often  tend  to  throw  more  light  upon  a 
eubjeot  than  a prepared  discourse.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  enter  into  the  scope  of  what  I propose 
to  say  here  to-night  to  make  any  reference  to 
the  history  of  terra  cotta,  nor  yet  to  the  nature 
of  its  manufacture,  both  of  which  subjects  have, 
moreover,  been  largely  treated  of  by  others.  My 
first  experience  of  the  use  of  terra  ootta  was  in 
the  church  of  Lever  Bridge,  near  Bolton-le-Moors, 
designed  bymeiu  18il,  and  mylatestexperienco 
has  been  in  the  oonstruotion  of  the  church  of 
Sootforth,  near  Lancaster,  designed  by  me  in 
187‘i,  and  finished  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  A third  building,  the  church  of  Platt, 
near  Manchester,  was  carried  out  soon  after  that 
of  Lever  Bridge,  and  consecrated  in  1816.  Of 
other  works  in  which  I have  employed  the  same 
material,  it  appears  to  me  unnecessary  to  give 
the  details,  but  I will  describa  those  three 
buildings  in  the  chronological  order  of  their 
construction. 

Lever  Bridge  Church. 

Lever  Bridge  Church  was  constructed  out  of 
the  fireclay  deposits  occurring  in  the  colliery  of 
the  late  John  Fletcher,  esq.,  of  the  Hollins,  near 
Bolton-le-Moore.  These  deposits,  in  the  form  of 
small  hard  nodules,  are  generally  found  in  the 
coal  measures  of  that  distriot.  On  exposure  to 
the  air  they  disintegrate  and  fall  to  pieces,  and 
are  then  ground  to  powder,  under  heavy  rollers, 
formed  into  a paste-like  clay,  and  made  into  re- 
fractory fire-bricks  for  furnaces,  coke-ovens,  and 
similar  purposes  ; this,  at  all  events,  was  the 
only  use  to  which  this  material  had,  up  to  that 
time,  been  applied.  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  was  the 
chief  promoter  and  the  largest  subscriber  to  the 
church  at  Lever  Bridge,  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  it  entirely  of  this  material,  and  I under, 
took  to  prepare  the  designs  for  it,  and  to  super- 
intend  its  construction. 

The  experiment  was  a bold,  not  to  say  a 
hazardous  one,  and  its  realisation  was  an  ex- 
tremely  arduous  affair.  Kilos  had  to  be  built, 
and  other  necessary  premises  to  be  constructed  ; 
experienced  workmen  bad  to  be  engaged,  aud, 
above  all,  a competent  and  able  modeller  to  be 
secured.  It  waa,  in  fact,  the  creation  of  a new 
enterprise.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  thanks  to  the 
indomitable  perseverance  of  Mr.  Fletchf-r,  all 
was  brought  to  a successful  issue.  The  church 
was  in  due  course  commenced,  completed,  and 
consecrated  in  the  year  1844:.  It  was,  I believe, 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  modern  times  in 
which  terracotta  had  been  used  on  so  large  ascale; 
for  with  the  exception  of  the  foundations  and  the 
rubble  work  between  the  outer  and  inner  faces  of 
the  walls,  neither  stone  nor  bricks  were  used ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  that  under  the  slates 
there  is  not  a square  foot  of  plaster  in  the  build, 
ing;  the  face  of  the  walls  inside  and  outside 
being  formed  of  fireclay  blocks,  in  S-in.  courses, 
well  bonded  into  the  rubble  work,  and  built  like 
an  ordinary  ashlar  wall. 

It  is  a small  cruciform  church,  with  an  apteral 
or  aiale-less  nave,  and  a shortchancel,  north  and 
south  transepts,  and  west  tower  and  spire.  It  is 
designed  in  the  style  of  the  early  part  of  the 
Curvilinear  period,  circa  1320,  with  a spire  of 
' open  tracery-work,  crocketed  pinnacles,  deeply- 


moulded  door  and  window  jambs,  parapet  of 
open  tracery,  traoeried  windows,  and  all  other 
detail  characteristic  of  the  period,  fully  carried 
out.  The  four  arches  of  the  crossing  are  formed 
of  continuous  arches  of  two  orders,  carrying  the 
Curvilinear  ball-flower  in  one  of  their  hollows. 

A trefoiled  arcade  runs  round  the  three  sides  of 
the  chancel  below,  and  the  north  and  sonth 
walls  above  carry  a series  of  crocketed  taber. 
nacle  work  having  niches  intended  for  memorial 
brasses.  All  these  works  ore  in  terra  cotta. 
The  font,  which  is  an  octagon,  richly  diapered 
and  panelled,  is  also  in  terra  cotta  ; so  also  are 
the  bench-ends,  with  their  panels  and  finials  ; and 
80  are  the  traceried  panels  of  the  seat-backs 
themselves,  and  those  of  the  pulpit  and  organ- 
case.  Indeed,  the  communion-table  was  origi- 
nally a terra  cotta  stinctiire,  but  it  was 
objected  to  as  uncanonical,  and  ultimately 
removed,  and  replaced  by  a wooden  table, 
which,  however,  has  now,  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  new  ideas,  assumed  i^'s  super-altar,  its 
candlesticks,  its  gilt  cross,  and  its  reredos.  I 
have  told  you  enough,  I think,  to  satisfy  you 
that  when  the  upholders  of  stone  and  plaster,  in 
derision,  denominated  this  small  church — which 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  inside  and  outside, 
shows  nothing  but  terra  cotta — the  Pot  Church — 
they  had,  apparently,  some  reason  to  do  so.  I 
say  apparently,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  they  bad 
very  little.  And  here  I may  tell  you  at  the  out- 
set what  is  the  real  danger  and  objeotion  to  the 
use  of  terra  cotta.  It  may  be  said  of  fireclay 
what  has  been  said  of  fire  itself,  namely,  that  it 
is  a very  good  servant,  but  a very  bad  master. 
It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  terra  cotta  to  be- 
come pottery,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  terra 
cotta  manufacturers  to  cause  it  to  become  such  ; 

, the  obvious  duty  of  the  architect  in  his  treat- 
ment of  it  is  so  to  deal  with  it  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  this  reproach.  And  although  I will 
not  go  so  fill’  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  part  of 
this  church  where  terra  cotta  is  used  that  is  not 
of  the  nature  of  stonework;  yet  I will  at  least 
affirm,  that  where  it  is  artificially  used,  so  as  to 
resemble  stonework,  it  has  been  so  treated  that 
the  work  is  as  solid  there  as  if  stone  itself  had 
been  used.  But  I will  be  very  honest  with  you, 
and  point  out  all  those  parts  and  their  mode  of 
treatment  to  which  this  msihetic  objection  may 
perhaps  be  raised. 

I have  told  you  this  church  was  commenced  in 
1842  and  completed,  consecrated,  and  opened  for 
public  service  in  1844.  It  is  very  easy  to  state 
this  in  a single  sentence,  but  what  is  not  at  all  so 
easy  to  do,  is  to  describe  to  you  all  the  difficulties 
we  had  to  encounter,  all  the  laborious  work  we 
had  to  go  through,  before  this  result  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  three  great  difficulties  which  beset  the 
terra-cotta  manufacturer  are  the  following  : — 

1.  'rbedangerof  waTT'^pj^itherin  the  process 
of  drying,  or  in  that  of  burning  the  material. 

2.  The  shrinkage  of  the  material,  varying  as  it 
does  in  amount  according  to  the  size  and  form  of 
the  piece. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  the  piece  had  to  be 
fired  or  burned,  varying  according  to  its  size  and 
form. 

No  doubt,  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty 
years  has  done  much  to  reduce  each  of  their 
difficulties  to  a minimum  quantity,  aud  there 
are  manufacturers  who  will  probably  tell  you 
that  they  have  reduced  these  three  problems  to 
a matter  of  certainty,  and  who  will  guarantee 
to  the  architect  the  true  execution  of  hia  designs 
according  to  the  exact  scale  to  which  he  has 
drawn  them;  but  I must  remind  you  that  we 
had  to  encounter  these  difficulties  iu  the  year 
1842,  when  there  were  no  Doultona,  and  Blasb- 
fields,  and  Cliffs  to  perform  this  troublesome 
service  for  the  architect.  Many,  in  fact,  were  the 
experiments  that  bad  to  bo  made,  before  wo 
could  venture  to  calculate  with  certainty  that  all 
the  parts  of  a given  portion  of  the  design  would 
come  together,  when  set,  with  the  accuracy  of 
stonework.  Take,  for  example,  the  lower  portion 
of  one  of  the  aisle  buttresses,  it  was  easy  enough 
to  know  the  probable  shrinkage  of  the  coursed 
blocks  of  its  masonry,  but  who  was  to  predict 
beforehand  the  amount  to  which  the  upper  and 
lower  members  of  its  base-mould  would  shrink  t* 
Experiments  had  therefore  to  be  made  which 
involved  the  preparation  of  moulds,  and  the 
forming,  drying,  and  burningof  the  pieces  before 
any  degree  of  certainty  could  be  obtained  ; and 
much  was  the  work  of  this  experimental  nature 
that  had  to  be  gone  through  and  thrown  aside, 
before  the  true  scale  to  vvhicsh  this  detail  work 
had  to  be  designed  could  bo  accurately  deter- 
mined. 
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I was,  of  course,  anxious  that,  wherever  it  was 
possibie,  the  terra  cotta  should  be  solid  through- 
out; ic  was,  however,  found  impossible  in  all 
cases  to  realise  this.  In  the  door  and  window 
jambs,  arches  and  sills,  and  in  the  buttress  set- 
offs, in  the  piaiiacles,  and  in  the  base-course,  the 
warping  of  the  moulded  lines,  and  the  difficulty 
of  thoroughly  burning  solid  pieces  of  so  great 
a size,  obliged  us  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  to 
hollow  out  to  a certain  extent  the  back  of  the 
work,  this  hollow  being  filled  in  with  concrete  in 
such  a manner  as  to  render  the  whole  perfectly 
solid.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
church,  no  doubt,  is  its  traceried  spire,  which  is 
built  of  solid  terra-cotta  from  top  to  bottom, 
dowelled  together,  not  with  iron,  which  is 
much  less  durable,  nor  with  copper,  which  is 
much  more  costly,  but  with  terra-cotta  dowels, 
which  arc  imperishable.  The  si-x  four-light 
traceried  windows  of  the  tower,  transepts,  and 
east  end,  and  the  two-light  windows  of  the  nave, 
are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  church  contains  sitting  accommodation 
for  350  persons,  and  cost,  as  it  now  stands, 
2,600Z.  What  it  would  cost  in  stone  I never  took 
the  trouble  to  calonlate  j but  the  spire  alone 
would,  I should  think,  cost  as  much  as  the  whole 
church  has.  Looked  at  as  a piece  of  ordinary 
mason’s  work,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a fault 
with  it;  nor  would  a stranger,  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time,  deem  it,  either  from  the  appearance  of  its 
colour  or  its  workmanship,  to  be  anything  else. 
Its  primitive  colour,  when  first  bnilt,  was  a ruddy 
buff,  which  is  uow  considerably  deepened  by  an 
exposure  of  thirty  years  to  the  smoky  atmosphere 
of  Bolton. le-Moors. 

Flatt  Churdi,. 

Shortly  after  Lever  Bridge  Church  was  finished 
1 was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Thomas  Worsley,  of 
Platt  Hall,  near  Manchester,  to  design  another 
church  in  the  same  material,  to  be  erected  by 
him,  at  bis  own  expense,  close  to  his  house  in 
the  township  of  Ilnsholme.  The  plan  that  I 
adopted  for  Platt  Church  was  of  a more  Me- 
dieeval  type  than  that  of  Lever  Bridge,  deter- 
mined  as  I was  to  prove,  that  even  in  these  com. 
paratively  parsimonious  days,  it  was  possible  to 
reproduce,  in  this  ductile  material,  a genuine 
example  of  the  true  Lincolnshire  type  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  without  stint  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  moulded  and  carved  work  with  which  its 
main  features  should  be  clothed.* 

Now,  this  design,  it  must  be  explained,  was 
made  in  the  year  IS-ii,  that  is  to  say,  thirty-two 
years  ago,  and,  therefore,  very  early  in  the  Gothic 
revival,  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much  ; about 
the  time,  in  fact,  when  our  late  distinguished 
president  was  commencing  bis  successful  pro- 
fessional  career,  and  when  our  present  esteemed 
president  must,  I suppose,  have  been  in  his  teens ; 
and  should  you  find  any  shortcomings  in  this 
design,  you  must  put  them  down  rather  to  the 
early  period  at  which  it  was  made,  than  to  any 
incapacity  of  the  material  to  produce  a different 
result. 

The  experience  gained  in  the  construction 
of  the  former  church  much  lessened  our 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  second.  Their 
designs  differ,  however,  considerably  in  character; 
the  later  church  has  lees  ornamentation,  bub  it 
has  clustered  piers,  floriated  pier  capitals,  and 
moulded  pier  arches.  It  has  a large  five-Iight 
east  window  of  flowing  tracery,  a diapered 
parapet  to  the  aisle  and  clearstory  walla,  and  a 
tower  and  spire,  170  ft.  high.  The  whole  of  the 
exterior  is  of  terra  cotta,  the  coursed  walling 
being  of  5-in.  blocks,  as  at  Lever  Bridge.  The 
backing  of  the  walls,  however,  is  of  brickwork, 
and  the  interior  surface  is  plastered  throughout. 
The  spire  springs  from  an  octagonal  lantern  of 
particularly  light  work,  which  has  snS’ered  much 
from  a cau^e  that  will  be  presently  noticed. 
Altogether,  I think,  I am  right  in  holding  this 
tower  and  spire,  considering  the  time  at  which, 
and  the  material  of  which  it  is  constructed,  to 
be  a very  remarkable  work,  and  deserving  of 
more  care  than  it  has  of  late  received  from  those 
who  have,  under  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  charge 
of  it.  The  whole  work  has  been  treated,  as  will 
be  seer,  as  a work  in  masonry,  and  I believe 
very  few  of  those  who  live  in  the  populous 
neighbourhood  in  which  it  stands  are  aware  that 
it  is  not  BO.  All  that  has  been  said  before  in 
regard  to  what  is  solid  and  what  is  hollow  in 
Lever  Bridge  Church  applies  equally  to  this 
church.  Platt  Church  contains  650  sittings  and 
coat,  exclusive  of  the  stained  glass,  about  4,000Z. 


• A view  of  this  church  we  shalj  give  in  an  early 
oDtuber, 


Now  before  I begin  to  describe  to  yon  the  third 
church,  I will,  if  you  will  permit  me,  make  a 
few  general  remarks  on  the  nse  of  terra  cotta 
as  it  has  been  employed  in  the  two  churches 
which  I have  already  described.  And  first,  as  to 
its  durability,  I have  no  occasion  to  tell  you  that 
of  all  materials,  natural  or  manufactured,  there 
are  few  that  are  so  durable  as  terra  cotta;  the 
examples  of  it,  some  thousands  of  years  old, 
that  have  turned  up  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  else- 
where, prove  this  beyond  a doubt.  Bat  it  is  so 
on  one  condition  alone;  namely,  that  it  be,  in 
the  language  of  the  trade,  thoroughly  “ fired.” 
We  were  fully  aware  of  this  oondition  when  we 
commenced  the  work  for  Lever  Bridge,  but  we  were 
hardly  aware,  at  first,  of  the  much  larger  pro- 
portionate increase  of  time  iu  burciug  to  be  given 
to  the  larger  pieces,  in  order  to  ensure  their  com- 
plete induration.  The  defect  only  made  itself 
apparent  after  the  material  was  built  into  the 
work,  and  a considerable  number  of  pieces  have 
accordingly  had  to  be  taken  out  and  replaced. 
This  has  by  degrees  been  done,  and  the  church 
is  now  in  a sound  condition  throughout.  At 
Platt  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  where,  in  con- 
sequence  of  these  failures,  the  whole  work  was 
much  |more  thoroughly  burned,  a much  more 
satisfactory  result  was  obtained.  I have  recently 
inspected  the  church,  and  with  the  exception  of 
certain  defects  in  the  spire  and  upper  part  of 
the  tower,  due  to  other  causes,  the  whole  of  the 
church,  nave,  aisles,  and  choir  are  in  excellent 
condition,  and  as  sound  apparently  as  the  day 
they  were  bnilt : a result  which  is  entirely  due 
to  the  greater  extent  to  which  the  material  was 
fired.  This  necessity  for  long  and  bard  burning 
is  diminished  in  proportion  as  you  diminish  the 
body  of  the  clay,  by  hollowing  onfc  the  back  of 
tbe  piece,  and  render  it  to  that  extent  less  solid ; 
but  here  we  fall  upon  another  evil  almost  greater 
than  the  first,  for  it  is  pre-eminently  nnsatis- 
factory  to  reduce  tie  ornamental  part,  or  show- 
side,  so  to  speak,  of  the  block  to  the  condition  of 
a shell,  whilst  honest  stone  or  concrete  does 
duty  at  the  back  as  the  real  masonry  of  the 
building.  I need  scarcely  say  that  this  is  not 
the  manner  in  which  the  terra-cotta  used  in  these 
two  churches  has  been  treated  j still  there  must 
always  be  the  tendency  on  tbe  part  of  the 
manufacturer  to  ensure  the  durability  of  his 
material  by  lessening  the  amount  of  its  solidity, 
a result  whioh  goes  far  to  prove  that  to  employ 
this  material  in  these  large  masses  is  a use  of  it 
which  is  in  a direction,  and  of  a nature,  opposed 
to  its  natural  capabilities. 

It  was  this  consideration  which  determined 
me,  should  I ever  have  occasion  to  use  terra 
cotta  in  church  work  again,  so  to  use  it  as  to 
ensure  the  complete  burning  of  the  whole  work 
with  a moderate  amount  of  firing ; or,  in  other 
words,  to  use  only  small  pieces  throughout  the 
whole  building,  and  to  limit  them,  in  fact,  to  the 
following  dimensions  : namely,  for  the  ordinaiy 
walling  blocks,  9 in.  by  44  in.  by  4 in.,  giving  a 
cubical  content  of  162  in.;  and  for  the  largest 
pieces  of  ornamental  work  a maximum  of  400 
cubic  inches  ; and  thus,  instead  of  obliging  the 
terra  cotta  to  suit  the  desiLn,  so  to  prepare  the 
design  as  to  suit  the  terra  ci  tta. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  limitation  in  the 
size  of  the  blocks  to  be  used  is  inconsistent  with 
Gothic  work  of  the  kind  that  was  prevalent  in 
this  country  in  the  thirteenth  and  subsequent 
centuries.  Indeed,  the  massive  effects  that  we 
see  realised  in  Norman  work  were  produced  by 
stones  much  smaller  in  size  than  those  which 
were  used  in  certain  situations  in  Gothic  work. 
But  still  better  adapted  to  the  condition  whioh  I 
have  just  ventured  to  lay  down,  is  the  woik  of 
that  period  which  I have  endeavonred  in  my 
recent  publioatious  to  call  special  attention,  and 
which  occupied  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  For  in  this  Transitional  work,  espe- 
cially  in  that  lighter  description  of  it  which  was 
executed  towards  the  close  of  the  Period,  we  find 
in  its  mechanical  ornamentation,  and  in  the 
repetition  of  parts  in  its  moulded  and  carved 
work,  exactly  those  conditions  which  adapt  them- 
selves  to  the  principle  in  tbe  use  of  terra  cotta 
whioh  I propose  to  prescribe. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  the  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  putting  this  idea  to  the  teat 
of  practical  experimeut.  In  1847  I transferred 
the  chief  charge  of  my  professional  business  to 
my  pupil  and  partner,  Mr.  Paley,  and  shortly 
afterwards  retired  altogether  from  practice  as 
an  architect. 

The  year  before  last,  however,  I became  one 
of  tbe  chief  promoters  and  subscribers  to  a 
small  church  that  was  to  be  erected  in  my  own 
township  of  Soot'‘orth,  and  within  300  yards  of' 
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my  own  house,  and  I considered  myself  justified 
under  these  cironmstanoes,  not  only  in  preparing 
the  designs  of  this  church,  as  an  amateur,  but 
also  iu  attempting  to  realise  the  idea  I had  con- 
ceived  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  help  of  which 
we  might  hope,  with  our  limited  means,  to  pro- 
duce a structure  of  greater  comeliness  and 
ecclesiastical  character  than  we  could  expect  to 
accomplish  were  we  to  use  exclusively  the  grit 
stone  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  the  manner 
in  which  terra-cotta  is  used  in  its  construction, 
that  I have  now  to  call  your  attention. 

St.  raid’s  Church,  Scoiforth. 

This  is  a small  church,  of  the  usual  plan,  with 
nave  and  side  aisles,  clearstory,  south  porch, 
chancel,  and  circular  apse ; the  only  unusual 
feature  about  it  being  the  situation  of  the  tower, 
whioh  is  over  the  chanoel, — a position  in  which 
it  is  more  frequently  seen  in  France  and  England. 
The  church  is  built  of  flab-faoed  rubble  walling, 
with  terra-cotta  dressings ; tbe  colour  of  both 
being  very  similar.  It  is  designed  in  the  style 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  Transitional  period, 
circa  1170. 

The  works  executed  in  terra-cotta  are  the 
following : — Inside,  the  piers,  with  their  bases 
and  capitals;  the  pier  arches;  the  string-course 
above  them ; the  roof  shafts,  with  their  corbels 
and  capitals;  the  two  chancel  arches;  the 
chancel  arcade  ; and  the  vestry  doorway.  Out- 
side,  the  clearstory  windows  ; the  circular  wheel 
window  at  the  west  end;  the  doorway  of  the 
south  porch ; the  corbels  of  the  nave  and  apse 
roofs;  tbe  apse  arcade;  and  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower,  with  its  saddle-back 
roof. 

The  whole  of  this  work  was  modelled  from  my 
own  drawings,  under  my  own  eye,  and  moulded, 
burnt,  and  furnished,  by  Messrs.  Cliff  <k  Son,  of 
Wortley,  near  Leeds.  Every  piece  of  this  work 
with  one  exception,  is  solid  and  solidly  built  into 
the  walls,  j ust  as  if  it  were  of  stone ; there  is  no 
hollow  work  of  any  kind,  with  tbe  single  excep- 
tion above  noticed,  and  no  veneering  of  any  kind. 
The  terra  cotta  essentially  forms  part  and  parcel 
of  the  body  and  strength  of  the  structure.  No 
piece  contains  more  than  400  inches  in  its  cubical 
contents.  The  external  walling  of  the  tower 
being  of  blocks,  measuring  9 in.  by  4 in.  by  44  in., 
backed  with  ordinary  brickwork  set  on  edge,  the 
two  being  securely  bonded  in,  one  with  tbe 
other. 

The  material,  as  regards  colour,  is  unexcep- 
tionable ; of  a warm  cream  colour,  of  tbe  very 
best  stone  colour;  and  this  is  not  only  on  the 
surface,  but  throughout.  Burning  does  not 
darken  or  change  tbe  colour  of  the  block  in- 
ternally, as  is  the  case  with  some  fireclay.  It 
requires  no  special  preparation  other  than  that 
to  whioh  all  other  brick-clay  is  subjected.  It 
will  carry  a great  amount  of  heat  in  burning, 
and  possesses,  when  burnt,  all  those  proofs  of 
durability  which  well-burnt  fireclay  ought  to 
exhibit;  it  rings  well,  is  extremely  hard,  and 
resists  both  the  chisel  and  the  penknife  ; it  has 
already  obtained  an  extensive  reputation  as  a 
refractory  fire-brick.  It  comes  out  of  the  coal 
measures  at  Wortley,  near  Leeds,  where  it  occurs 
as  a stony  shale  in  beds  of  about  2 ft.  in  thick- 
ness.* Its  texture  is  one  that  is  agreeable  to  the 
' eye,  and  which  takes  mortar  well,  and  is  there- 
I fore  well  suited  to  architectural  purposes  ; but  it 
has  never  yet  been  used  on  the  scale  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  I have  employed  it  in  Scotfortb 
Church;  and  it  is  because,  as  used  in  this  little 
building,  it  has  been,  so  far  as  I can  now  judge, 
a successful  application  of  it,  and  because  the 
experiment  is  one  that  may  be  useful  to  others, 
and  in  the  employment  of  other  fireclay  else- 
where, that  I have  ventured  to  bring  this  design 
and  its  execution  before  the  Institute, — a design 
whioh,  ou  reste,  islaufficieutly  modest,  and  which, 
except  on  this  account,  would  have  few  claims 
on  attention. 

Thera  are  several  different  depos'ts  of  this 
material  at  Wortley,  and  several  different  fire- 
brick and  chimney-top  makers.  Messrs.  Cliff  & 
Son,  however,  are  the  manufacturers  who  have 
supplied  the  whole  of  the  work  required  for  this 
church,  and  I have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  have  executed 
their  contract. 

The  church  affords  sitting  accommodation  for 
300  persona,  and  cost,  exclusive  of  the  site  and 
fence-walls,  but  including  every  other  item, — 
pulpit,  font,  heating  apparatus,  and  lightning 
conductors, — 2,S00L 


* For  a description  of  the  qualities  of  this  Fire_-clay  and 
its  Manufacture,  see  the  Builder  of  May  2nd,  1874. 
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THE  CASTLE  OP  BRAMBEH. 

Of  the  shires  of  Eoglaod  there  ia  none  more 
intensely  English  than  Sussex.  Its  name,  the 
names  of  the  most  central  of  its  two  capital 
towns,  of  its  principal  and  secondary  divisions, 
of  its  parishes  j nay,  even  of  its  fashionable 
watering-places,  and  in  a very  remarkable  degree 
of  its  inhabitants,  are  but  little  changed  from 
those  they  bore  on  the  eve  of  the  Conquest,  and 
when  nnder  the  sway  of  Godwin  and  Harold. 
Even  the  not  infrequent  marks  of  Norman  ocon* 
patioD,  in  the  form  of  parish  churches,  abbeys, 
and  castles  of  great  strength  and  dnrability, 
were  many  of  them  grafted  upon  foundations 
dating  from  the  days  of  Alfred  and  Egbert. 
This  is  the  case  with  Selsey,  the  ecclesiastical 
parent  of  the  see  of  Chichester,  with  Bosbam, 
Mailing,  Steyning,  and  other  religions  houses ; 
and  Arundel,  Bramber,  Knappe,  Hastings, 
and  Lewes,  all  great  castles  in  their  day,  were 
the  seats  of  English  chiefs  for  centuries 
before  their  banks  were  crested  with  walls  of 
masonry,  or  their  mounds  crowned  with  keeps 
constructed  after  the  Norman  pattern.  Pevensey, 
indeed,  boasts  a still  earlier  origin.  Its  walls 
are,  a part  of  them,  Eoman,  as  its  earthworks 
are,  a part  of  them,  of  English  construotion  : it 
received  from  the  Normans  only  its  latest  addi- 
tions. 

British  remains  in  Snssex  are  but  scanty.  A 
few  of  the  larger  and  more  elevated  of  the  hill, 
camps,  and  those  of  irregular  form,  as  Cissbury, 
which  includes  60  acres,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Regni,  the  earliest  recorded  in- 
habitants of  the  district.  It  is  also  difBonlt  not 
to  see  in  the  Arnn,  the  Adnr,  and  the  Ouse 
names  corresponding  to  the  Aeron,  the  Donr,  and 
the  Esk,  by  which  many  streams  in  Celtic  conn- 
tries  are  still  designated.  Glynde  has  been 


claimed  as  a Celtic  name,  but  it  is  very  rare, 
especially  in  Sussex,  to  Sod  the  name  of  a parish 
of  other  than  Teutonic  origin. 

Of  the  Roman  period  the  traces  are  more 
numerous.  The  main  road  intersecting  the 
county  from  Chichester  towards  London  is  un. 
donbtedly  of  that  date,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  at  least  one  other  from  Chichester — the 
Roman  Regnum — to  Pevensey.  There  remain 
also  several  rectangular  camps,  as  Gouahill, 
Hollingbury,  Ditohling,  Highdown,  and  Bright- 
elmstone  Down,  evidently  Roman.  Chichester, 
though  its  Latin  name  probably  includes  an 
earlier  appellation,  has  the  Roman  cruciform 
arrangement  of  its  two  main  streets,  though  not 
the  rectangular  outline.  Anderida,  Mutuantoris, 
and  Mida,  Roman  towns  of  which  the  site  is 
disputed,  seem  to  have  been  in  Sussex  j and  at 
Bognor  and  other  places,  pavements  and  founda- 
tions and  inscribed  stones,  and  other  marks  of 
Roman  habitation,  have  been  discovered.  Still, 
the  remains,  whether  of  British  or  Roman  occu- 
pation, are  bub  slight : all  that  speaks  of  law,  of 
order,  of  property,  of  the  family  tie,  of  the  fore- 
fathers  of  the  people,  of  civil  or  religions  polity, 
and  of  public  worship — all  of  this  obaracter  is 
ancestral,  is  English.  This  thorough  uprooting 
of  the  traces  of  earlier  occupation  is  due,  no 
donbt,  to  the  position  of  Snssex  upon  that  part  of 
the  British  coast  most  exposed  to  Saxon  and 
Danish  invasion,  and  which  bore  the  attacks  of 
those  formidable  invaders  when  at  their  earliest 
and  fiercest.  Snssex  was  late  to  come  under  the 
humanising  influences  of  Christianity,  remainiDg 
Pagan  till  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
Tbe  remarkable  conservation,  to  onr  days,  of  the 
names  and  divisions  is  probably  doe  to  the 
very  peculiar  configuration  of  the  district,  and  to 
the  isolation  produced  by  its  steep  and  lofty 
frontier  ridges,  and  by  the  dense  woodland  which 


covered,  and  to  some  extent  does  still  cover,  Its 
central  part.  As  the  position  of  the  principal 
castles  is  determined  by  this  configuration,  a few 
words  concerning  it  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Sussex  forms  the  western  half  of  a chalk 
basin.  The  chalk  rises  in  a long,  narrow,  lofty, 
and  very  steep  ridge,  forming  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  southern  margins  of  the  area,  its 
height,  reaching  to  800  ft.,  being  known  as  the 
downs.  The  North  Downs  divide  Sussex  from 
Surrey,  the  South  Downs  are  the  frontier  towards 
the  sea.  This  latter  ridge  extends  from  near 
Cbiobester  to  Beaohy  Head,  while  the  North 
Downs  extend  to  Folkestone  and  Dover.  The 
deep  wooded  area  thus  enclosed  between  them 
is  the  well-known  weald  of  Sussex.  The  basin 
is  cut  across  obliquely  by  the  sea,  and  the  soutb- 
eastern  frontier  of  the  county  thus  laid  open  for  a 
length  of  about  fifty  miles.  In  former  days, 
however,  the  broad  marshes  of  Pevensey,  Win- 
ohelsea,  and  Romney  closed  this  opening  with  a 
barrier  as  effective  as  the  Downs  themselves. 

Upon  these  Downs,  and  especially  upon  the 
range  to  the  seaward,  the  early  seB-kinga  seem 
to  have  pitched  their  resting-places.  Here  are 
still  found  Buoh  hill-camps  as  Woolatoubury, 
Cabnrn,  Rookehill,  and  Cheukbnry,  circular  in 
form,  and  therefore  neither  British  nor  Roman, 
and  besides  these,  several  others,  as  Newhaven, 
Seaford,  and  Barling,  which  are  segments  of 
circles,  and,  like  Flamborough  Head,  [enclose 
headlands,  and  are  attributed,  with  some  pro- 
bability, to  the  Danes.  It  seems  the  general 
opinion  that  these  oircular  or  segmental  earth- 
works preceded  the  mounds  and  banks  fonnd  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  upon  lower 
ground,  the  work  of  the  same  people  after  their 
settlement  and  civilisation. 

Sussex  is  the  only  connty  the  primary  divi- 
sions  of  which  bear  the  names  of  Rapes ; of  these 
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it  coDtaiua  six:  Hastings,  Pevecsey,  Le.ves, 
Bramber,  Arundel,  and  Chicbeater,  subordinate 
to  which  are  sixty.fir©  Hundreds ; each  rape  con- 
tains a portion  -of  seaboard,  a river,  a haven, 
and  a fortress.  The  rivers  are  the  Lavant, 
which  nearly  encircles  the  city  of  Chichester, 
and  falls  into  one  head  of  tbo  Bosham  es- 
tnary,  the  port  of  Chichester,  — the  name 
is  thought  to  be  a oovniption  of  the  Saxon 
Idijian,  a rising,  because  the  springs  rise 
annually  from  deep  sources;  — tbe  Arun, 
which  descends  the  dell  bearing  its  name, 
cleaving  the  chalk-range,  and  reaches  the  sea  at 
Little  Hampton;  the  Aclur,  the  river  of  Bramber, 
which  also,  by  a pass  in  the  chalk,  reaches  the 
sea  at  Shoreliam  ; the  Ouse,  the  river  of  liewes, 
which,  also  by  a narrow  gorge,  joins  the  sea  at 
Newhaven  ; the  Cuokmero,  the  river  of  Pevensey, 
but  which  leaves  that  haven  far  to  the  east,  and 
descends,  also  by  a gap  in  the  chalk,  to  the  sea, 
west  of  Bcachy  Head  ; and,  finally,  the  Bother, 
the  river  of  tbe  rape  of  Hastings,  but  the  com- 
mon boundary  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  and  which 
falls  into  the  sea  at  llye.  Peveneey  Haven, 
though  deprived  of  tbe  Cuckmere,  is  the  recep. 
taole  for  a number  of  lesser  streams,  by  which 
the  upland  waters  formerly  flooded  that  exten- 
sive level. 

The  fortresses  of  the  Eapea  are  also  six, — 
Chiobester,  long  since  destroyed  ; Arundel, 
Bramber,  Lewes,  and  Hastings,  all  of  pree- 
Roman  date;  Pevensey,  and  probably  Chichester, 
of  Roman  origin.  eIu,  who  landed  A.D.  477, 
took  possession  of  Chichester.  All  were  the 
seats  of  Eoglish  lords,  and  all  were  accepted  by 
the  Normans  as  well-obosen  positions,  and  by 
them  were  occupied  and  strengthened.  Knepp 
or  Knapp  Castle,  subordinate  to  Bramber,  in  the 
same  rape,  like  it,  is  of  English  origin. 

Of  the  six  castles,  three,  Arundel,  Bramber, 
and  Lewes,  are  posted  at  the  upper  openings  of 
narrow  gaps  in  the  chalk  downs.  Chichester  is 
placed  to  the  east  of  and  outside  tho  chalk 
range.  Pevensey  stands  within  the  weald, 
among  tlie  low  marshes  by  which  that  tract 
opens  upon  tbe  sea;  and  Hastings,  also  within 
the  weald,  stauds  upon  the  sea-cliff,  on  the  rooks 
and  Bauds  to  which  it  has  given  geologically  its 
name. 

Ail  tho  six,  as  well  as  Koepp,  possessed,  on  a 
larger  or  smaller  scale,  the  conical  mound  so 
characteristic  of  English  strongholds,  and  each, 
after  the  Conquest,  became  the  chief  seat  of  a 
barony,  and  was  held  by  a powerful  noble. 
Eobeit  da  Ea  had  Hastings;  William  de  Warren, 
Lew'esj  the  Earl  of  Storeton,  Pevensey;  Chi- 
cheater  fell  to  Roger  de  Montgomerie,  who  there 
founded  a castle  upon  the  site  of  the  earlier 
works,  of  which  the  mound  remains.  The  castle 
stood  within  the  city  enclosure,  in  tbe  north-east 
quarter.  It  became,  with  Arundel,  the  property 
of  tho  D’Albinis,  and  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
King  John,  after  which  the  third  Earl  of  Arundel 
founded  on  its  site  the  Grey  Friars,  of  which 
the  house  was  probably  built  with  the  materials 
of  the  castle.  It  is  said  that  upon  tbe  mound 
stood  a circular  or  polygonal  keep,  as  at  Arundel, 
and  that  the  traces  of  its  foundations  were  long 
visible  on  its  summit.  The  moond  -baa  survived 
al!  its  Norman  additions,  and  is  tbe  only  relic  of 
the  ancient  fortress  that  is  extant.  The  city, 
within  which  the  castle  stood,  is  also  an  early 
strong  place.  The  cruciform  streets  are,  doubt, 
less,  Roman,  as  are  the  coins  and  inscribed  stones 
occasionally  dug  up  ; but  the  outline  of  the  city 
is  not  rectangular,  and  is  enclosed  within  a bank 
nnd  ditch  of  irregular  outline,  once  of  formidable 
strength,  and  still  in  parts  tolerably  perfect.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  these  earthworks  are 
pnst-Roman,  the  work  of  tbe  Romanised  Britons, 
and  therefore  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  castle 
mounds.  Tbe  later  wall  was  built  against  the 
b.ank,  which  thus  still,  where  it  remains,  forms  a 
broad  ramp  or  terrace. 

Arundel  Castle,  next  eastwards  to  Chichester, 
and  its  superior  iu  military  importance,  stands 
on  the  righc  bank  of  and  high  above  the  Arun. 
The  pass  is  of  a more  open  character  than  those 
to  tho  east  of  it.  This  castle  has  already  been 
described  in  tho  pages  of  this  journal. 

Knepp  Castle  is  in  Shipley  parish.  It  had  a 
shell  keep  npon  the  mound,  of  which  traces 
remain,  butwhich  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
• as  early  as  1216. 

Bramber,  the  castle  next  eastwards  of  Arnndel, 
is  held  to  be  the  English  “ Brymmburgh,”  a 
fortress  upon  a brim  or  brink.  It  is,  or  rather 
was,  tbe  head  of  a barony,  and  the  chief  place  of 
the  Rape  to  which  it  has  given  name,  and  which 
includes  42  parishes.  The  Rape  extends  about 
twenty-four  miles  from  the  Surrey  border  to  the 


sea,  with  a width  of  about  eight  miles.  Narrow 
as  it  is,  it  contained  till  1832  the  four  Parlia- 
raentary  boroughs  of  Shoreham,  Bramber,  Steyn- 
ing,  and  Horsham,  returning  eight  members  to 
Parliament,  now  reduced  to  three.  The  castle 
stands  on  the  west  side  of,  and  just  above,  tho 
channel  by  which  tho  Adur  reaches  the  sea  at 
Shoreham.  The  pass  thus  commanded  is  fonr 
miles  long  and  half  a mile  wide ; the  bottom  flat 
and  marshy,  the  Bides  very  steep  and  rising  to 
600  or  700  ft.  New  Shcrebam,  founded  about 
A.D.  1200,  by  the  Norman  lord  of  Bramber, 
stands  upon  tbe  seashore  ; but  old  Shoreham,  the 
English  port,  is  now  half  a mile  inland,  the 
deposits  from  the  river  and  the  debris  of  tbe 
chalk  range  having  encroached  considerably  upon 
tho  sea.  Combe  and  St.  Botolpli’s,  ancient 
parishes,  are  placed  within  the  pass,  and  higher 
up  upon  the  same  side  is  the  village  of  Bramber, 
standing  upon  slightly  rising  ground  at  the  foot 
of  the  western  hills,  and  upon  the  edge  of  a 
broad  tract  of  level  laud,  still  wet,  and  formerly 
impracticable,  across  which  the  sluggish  and 
frequently  flooded  Adur  takes  a rather  winding 
course. 

The  castle  is  placed  a little  to  tho  north-west 
of  tbevillnge,  and,  as  was  the  English  custom, 
oloee  to  the  parish  church.  From  thence  a raised 
causeway  is  carried  across  the  valley,  leading  to 
the  village  of  Sele  or  Beediug,  the  Bedinges  of 
Domesday,  where  was  once  a religious  bouse 
dependent  upon  the  castle.  The  village,  com. 
posed  of  one  short  street,  adjoins  the  causeway, 
nnd  near  it  was  discovered,  in  1839,  the  piling 
and  piers  in  masonry  of  an  ancient  bridge  by 
which  the  road  was  carried  across  one  of  the 
bye-strenms  of  the  Adur.  A charter  of  1075 
refers  to  this  bridge  and  to  a chapel  upon  it,  as 
“ Petrus  de  veteri  ponte.”  The  causeway, 
however,  claims  to  be  of  higher  antiquity,  and  to 
have  carried  a Roman  road  across  tho  marsh 
tlien  probably  flooded  by  tho  sea. 

In  the  construction  of  tbe  fortress  advantage 
was  taken  of  n knoll  of  the  lower  or  grey  chalk, 
roughly  oval  in  figure,  and  about  120  ft.  high 
above  tbo  river.  This  was  levelled  on  tho  top 
and  scarped  round  tho  sides  so  as  to  form  a more 
or  less  rounded  area,  560  ft.  north  and  south,  by 
280  ft.  east  and  west.  The  scarp  descended 
above  180  ft.  at  an  angle  of  45  ft.,  or  a slope  of 
one  to  one,  into  a ditch  about  20  ft.  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  opposite  side  of  which,  or 
counter-scarp,  rose  about  40  ft.  at  a similar 
angle,  so  that  tbe  ditch  at  the  counter-scarp 
level  was  100  fc.  broad,  and  the  crest  of  the 
scarp  rose  30  ft.  to  -10  ft.  above  the  ground 
opposite.  A very  formidable  defence.  Towards 
the  east,  where  the  ground  was  low,  the  counter, 
scarp  was  not  above  20  ft.  high,  and  to  add  to 
tho  depth  of  the  ditch,  it  was  crested  by  a light 
bunk,  from  which  the  ground  sloped  towards  the 
marsh.  On  the  north  and  north-west,  where  tbe 
ditch  was  at  its  deepest,  and  the  ground  was 
high,  tho  slope  outwards  is  gentle,  falling  for  a 
furlong  or  so.  To  the  west,  wheie  there  is  a 
valley  now  occupied  by  the  railway,  the  ground 
is  low,  and  here  the  outer  side  of  the  ditch, 
forming  the  crest  ofthe  counter-scarp,  is  a narrow 
ridge,  as  at  Arques,  succeeded  by  a very  steep 
slope.  Thus  those  who  approached  the  place  on 
that  side,  after  toiling  up  a steep  and  dangerous 
ascent,  would  only  fiud  themselves  on  the  outer 
edge  of  a deep  ditch,  with  a second  still  higher 
aud  steeper  ascent  beyond  it.  Towards  the 
south  the  ditch  crosses  instead  of  skirting  the 
hill,  and  is  much  less  deep.  Here  was  the 
entrance,  and  upon  the  small  tail  of  the  knoll 
thus  cut  off  is  placed  the  parish  church,  standing 
therefore,  just  outside  the  ditch,  nnd  in  its  turn 
defended  by  the  slope  of  tbe  hill,  and  by  a hollow 
way  which  runs  a few  yards  within  the  edge  of 
the  marsh,  the  level  of  which  is  8 ft.  or  10  ft. 
below  it. 

Upon  the  tablesummit,  160  ft. from  itanorthern, 
and  -iO  ft.  from  its  eastern,  margin,  was  thrown 
up  a conical  moond,  about  40  ft.  high,  and  70  ft. 
diameter  at  its  summit.  It  is  wholly  artificial, 
aud  tho  material  has  evidently  been  scooped  np 
from  tbe  surface  of  the  area,  which  has  thus 
been  rendered  slightly  hollow,  the  surface  rising 
gently  towards  the  mound,  and  towards  the  outer 
margin  of  the  area,  that  is,  the  crest  of  the  scarp. 
The  mound  does  not  appear  to  have  bad  any 
ditch  proper  to  itself.  It  has  been  dng  into  and 
disfigured  on  its  southern  side.  Possibly  there 
have  been  buildings  there.  On  the  north  the 
original  and  usual  form  is  untouched.  The  slope 
is  very  steep.  This  was  the  “burgh”  or  keep 
of  the  original  fortress. 

What  stood  upon  the  burgh,  or  how  the  margin 
of  the  area  was  originally  defended,  is  of  course 
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a matter  of  conjecture;  but  considering  the 
wealth  of  timber  in  the  district,  it  is  probable 
that  the  defences  wore  all  of  that  material,  as  well 
as  the  adjacent  church,  aud  thus  supposing,  wo 
may  figure  to  ourselves  the  “aula”  of  Earl 
Guerd,  who  was  tho  lord  of  Bramber  during  the 
reign  of  tho  Confessor.  The  position  is  a very 
strong  one,  and  the  view  from  ib  to  the  east  and 
north-east  extoneive. 

Bramber  is  one  of  the  castles  named  in  Domes- 
day. It  was  then  a part  of  the  lordship  of 
Washington,  and  held  by  Wm.  de  Braoae,  the 
Norman  grantee.  “Ipse  Wills,  [de  Braiosa] 
tenet  Wasingebune.  Guerd  comes  tennit  tem- 
pore  Regia  Edwardi.  Tunc  so  defend,  pro  LIX. 
hid.  Moclo  non  dat  gelduni.  In  una  ox  his  hiclis 
sedet  Caatollum  Brembro.” 

William  de  Bcaose  here  mentioned  probably 
was  present  at  niatinga.  A charter  cited  by 
Dugdale,  dated  1075-6,  shows  him  to  have  been 
of  Braoae,  near  Raumur,  on  the  Loire.  He  bad 
an  immediate  grant  of  nearly  tbe  whole  rape  of 
Bramber,  and  ho  adopted  the  castle  as  bis  chief 
seat. 

Although  local  history  is  silent  as  to  De 
Braose’a  operations,  much  may  be  extracted 
from  tho  evidence  of  the  existing  ruins.  Around 
tho  edge  of  the  table  area  be  or  his  immediate 
successor  built  a wall  of  enceinte.  Where  the 
ground  was  sound,  this  was  founded  upon  the  edge 
of  the  slope,  bub  where  the  chalk  bad  given  way, 
the  foundations  were  laid  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  lower 
down,  so  that  the  wall  wiis  built  as  a revetment, 
and  tho  ground  within  formed  a ramp  against  it. 
Of  this  wall  of  enceinte  some  large  portions 
remain,  and  its  fouudations  may  be  traced  all 
round.  It  was  7 ft.  to  9 ft.  thick,  from  10  ft.  to 
18  ft.  high  inside,  and  outside  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 
Ib  was  built  entirely  of  large  pebbles,  as  from 
the  sea-beach,  laid  in  very  thick  beds  of  mortar. 
Of  course,  such  stones  could  have  no  bond,  and 
are  about  the  worst  material  that  could,  under 
ordinary  circumatanoes,  have  been  selected,  bub 
so  firm  is  the  mortar  that  tbe  wall  remains  stiiind, 
and  in  places,  even  the  parapet,  2 ft.  thick,  and 
composed  of  the  same  material,  is  standing. 
Towards  the  north-osst  is  a sharp  angle,  and 
another  of  some  boldness  towards  the  sonth-wesb, 
but  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  do  there  seem  to 
have  been  any  mural  towers,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  a dense  underwood  of  thorn  aud 
bramble  renders  a closer  inspection  of  the 
exterior  impracticable. 

The  Norman  keep  stood  npon  or  just  within  the 
line  of  the  enceinte,  at  its  south  end,  close  to  the 
east  of  the  entrance,  and  opposite  to  the  church. 
It  was  a square  of  40  ft.,  standing  north  and 
south,  and  about  2-40  fc.  south  of  the  mound.  Its 
walls  at  tbe  base  were  9 ft.  6 in.,  and  at  the 
summit  but  little,  if  anything,  leas,  and  its  ex- 
terior faoe  was  vertical.  The  basement  chamber 
at  tho  ground  level  was  21  ft.  square  and  14  ft. 
high,  aud  above  ib  were  three  stages,  all  with 
timber  floors.  The  height  to  the  rampart  wall  is, 
by  guess,  about  70  ft.,  or  a diameter  aud  three- 
; quarters.  Tbe  first  floor,  23  ft.  high,  either 
rested  upon  joists  which  were  supported  by  the 
north  and  south  walls,  now  gone,  or,  which  is 
more  probable,  npon  a ledge  in  tho  wall,  which 
is  reduced  in  thickness  at  that  level  about  6 in.,  as 
seen  on  tbe  west  side.  Only  the  west  wall  remains, 
and  tbe  lower  6 ft.  or  8 ft.  of  tbe  east  wall.  The 
north  and  south  walls  are  entirely  removed.  The 
west  wall  is  solid  at  the  base,  but  tho  east  wall 
is  recessed  in  a curious  way  inside,  and  seems 
besides  to  have  contained  two  cavities  like  cess, 
pits.  The  whole  mass  has,  however,  been  so 
palled  about,  that  little  can  be  made  of  it. 

At  the  first  floor,  also,  tbe  west  wall  is  solid, 
save  that  in  its  south  end  is  a short  mural  passage, 
vaulted,  which  seems  to  have  ended  in  a gard- 
robe,  the  vent  of  which  is  marked  by  a sort  of 
vertical  furrow  in  tbe  wall.  This  passage  was 
probably  entered  by  a door  in  the  south  wall, 
near  the  south-west  angle.  Tho  east  floor,  19  ft. 
high,  rested  npon  six  joists  in  the  east  and  west 
walls.  In  its  west  wall  is  a full-centrcd  recess, 
3 ft.  deep,  2 ft,  above  the  floor,  5 ft.  wide,  with 
jambs  7 ft.  high.  In  the  recess  is  a window  3 ft. 
wide,  with  jambs  5 ft.  high,  also  full-centred. 
Both  recess  and  window  are  quite  plain,  and  are 
not  splayed. 

The  third  floor,  14  ft.  high,  also  rested  on  six 
joists,  east  and  west.  This  has  no  window  to 
the  west,  but  in  tbe  wall  are  two  recesses  for  the 
vertical  beams  of  a roof,  and  at  the  base  of  each 
a corbel.  This  looks  as  tbongh  the  roof  was  in- 
clined, as  at  Bridgnorth  and  elsewhere,  at  a low 
pitch,  the  north  and  south  walls  being  its  gables. 

There  are  some  indications,  in  a foundation,  as 
of  a forebuilding  attached  to  tbe  north  face, 
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where  probably  wag  the  entrance.  The  material 
of  the  keep  ia  chalk  flint,  laid  in  copious  beds  of 
mortar.  The  flints  are  undreaeed,  and  thework- 
inanghip  is  ooarsed  rubble,  very  plain  and  good, 
but  rather  rough,  with  a tendency  to  herring, 
bone  work.  The  window  ia  dressed  with  ashlar, 
as  are  the  hollow  quoins  of  the  interior,  but 
there  is  no  ornament,  not  even  the  usual  Norman 
pilaster  or  plinth.  The  ashlar  is  probably  the 
malm  rock  of  the  neighbourhood,  a bed  below 
the  chalk,  much  like  that  used  at  Dorchester,  and 
for  some  of  the  adjacent  Oxfordshire  churches. 
Altogether,  this  keep  seems  to  be  Early  Norman 
work,  perhaps  as  early  as  Mailing,  and  was  pro. 
bably  built  by  the  first  De  Braose  before  1095, 
when  his  son  was  in  possession. 

When  the  keep  was  blown  up,  as  it  evideutly 
was,  with  powder,  the  south  and  east  walls  fell 
in  four  or  five  huge  masses  into  the  adjacent 
ditch,  where  they  remain  but  little  altered, 
though  obscured  with  vegetation.  If  these  were 
cleared,  something  more  of  the  detail  of  the  keep 
might  be  discovered.  The  north  wall  seems  to 
have  been  broken  up  and  removed. 

About  40  ft.  west  of  the  keep  are  the  remains 
of  the  entrance.  So  far  as  can  now  be  seen 
there  was  no  considerable  gatehouse,  probably 
only  an  arch  in  the  curtain,  as  at  Richmond. 
The  fragment  of  a wall  shows  the  approach  to 
have  been  steep,  and  about  40  ft.  from  the  gate 
was  n bridge,  the  pier  and  counter-pier  of  which, 
13  ft.  apart,  are  still  standing  in  the  ditch,  here 
not  above  90  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  deep.  The  ap. 
proaoh  to  the  conntor-pier  rises  steeply  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  and  passes  the  church. 

The  only  buildiug  of  which  there  are  positive 
traces,  besides  the  keep,  within  the  area,  was  a 
rectangular  pile,  built  upon  the  curtain,  60  ft. 
long,  aud  projecting  21  ft.  into  the  area.  This 
is  placed  opposite  to  and  east  of  the  mound,  aud 
the  passage  between  the  two  was  only  15  ft. 
bro.id.  A part  of  the  base  cf  this  building  re- 
mains, and  shows  a plinth  and  fragment  of  wall 
faced  with  squared  fliut.  The  work  looks  many 
centuries  later  than  the  keep,  and  most  certainly 
is  not  Norman.  There  is  no  trace  of  a well. 

The  parish  church  shares  the  protection  of 
St.Nicholas,in  common  with  Old  Shoreham.  It  ia 
iu  substance  Norman,  probably  rather  later  than 
the  castle,  and  was  originally  n cross  church  with 
a central  tower.  The  nave  and  central  square 
remain,  but  the  choir  and  transepts  have  been 
removed,  and  the  arches  blocked  up.  The  south 
door  of  the  nave  has  a plain  billet  moulding,  but 
the  original  opecieg  has  been  walled  up,  and  a 
smaller  segmental  doorway  inserted.  The  cruci- 
form plan  seems  to  have  been  much  in  use  here. 
It  is  seen  at  Old  Shoreham,  Steyning,  and  Broad, 
water. 

Bramber  has  little  or  no  history.  The  lords 
were  among  the  wildest,  most  turbulent,  and 
most  unfortunate  of  the  Norman  barons.  Their 
founder,  William  do  Braose,  received  from  the 
Conqueror  forty-one  lordships  in  Sussex,  chiefly 
in  this  Rape,  and  others  iu  Dorset,  Hants,  Berks, 
Wilts,  and  Surrey.  He  founded  St.  Peter’s 
Priory,  at  Sele. 

Philip,  his  son,  adhered  to  Rufus,  but  was 
opposed  to  Henry  I.,  and  was  disinherited.  He 
married  Aanor,  and  left  William,  who  married 
Berta,  daughter  of  Milo,  Earl  of  Hereford,  with 
whom  ho  had  Brecknock,  Gower,  and  other 
south  Welsh  lordships,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  much  of  the  power  and  more  of  tbe  mis- 
fortunes of  his  race.  His  descendents  built  the 
strong  castle  of  Oystermouth  and  that  of 
Swansea, 

William,  the  grandson  of  the  founder,  re- 
covered the  estates  aud  added  to  them  by 
marriage  a share  of  the  Honour  of  Barnstaple. 
Ho  founded  New  Shoreham  Church  and  Port. 
He  also  joined  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland  with 
Henry  II.,  and  held  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Limerick  in  fee.  He  is  accused,  though  upon 
scanty  evidence,  of  a wholesale  niaseaero  of 
his  Welsh  neighbours  at  Abergavenny.  His 
poBseseions  iu  England,  Wales,  aud  Ireland 
were  enormous,  and  he  also  held  the 
Honour  of  Braose  in  the  BailHewick  of 
Falaise,  in  Normandy,  and  a share  of  the 
Honour  of  Totnes,  which  he  obtained  with 
Maud  de  Hayes  or  St.  Valerio,  a daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Joel  of  Totnes.  For  some  reason, 
not  very  clearly  ascertained,  he  became 
obnoxious  to  King  John,  and  their  strife, 
much  embittered  by  the  outspeaking  of  his 
wife,  led  in  1210  to  his  attainder  and 
exile  and  the  death  of  bis  wife  and  William 
their  son,  it  is  said  of  starvation,  iu  the  prison 
of  Windsor  Castle.  He  himself  died  at  Paris 
shortly  afterwards,  in  1212.  Ho  was  a con- 


aiderablo  benefactor  to  the  Chnroh,  aud  it  is 
recorded  of  him  that  he  was  careful  to  use  God’s 
name  with  great  reverence.  Tbe  king  seized  the 
Rape  of  Bramber,  and  granted  the  Barony  to 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall.  Giles,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  and  Regiuald  de  Braose,  brothers  of 
the  attainted  baron,  obtained  after  a time  a 
share  of  the  estates.  Bramber  was  granted  to 
the  Bishop,  who  however  died  within  the  year. 
Finally,  iu  tbe  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Reginald  re- 
covered Bramber  and  Knepp,  and  moat  of  the 
rest  of  the  property,  and  having  married  Grecia, 
daughter  of  William  de  la  Brnere,  died  6th 
Hen.  III.,  and  was  sncceeded  by  William 
his  son. 

William  de  Braose  married  Eve  Mareschal,  a 
oo-beir  of  the  great  Earl.  He  feU  into  the  hands 
of  Prinoo  Llewelyn,  who  accused  him  of  too  great 
intimacy  with  his  princess,  and  put  him  to  death 
at  Builth,  it  is  said,  by  hanging.  He  left  four 
daughters  co-heirs,  whose  descendauts  held  the 
greater  part  of  the  estates. 

There  remained,  however,  an  heir  male,  in  John 
de  Braose,  by  Maud  de  Clare  : he  was  the  sou  of 
that  William  who  was  famished  with  his  mother  at 
Windsor,  aud  who  recovered  Bramber  and  Gower. 
His  eon  was  William  do  Braose,  who  held 
Bramber  and  Gower,  and  added  considerably  to 
the  Sussex  estates.  He  is  said,  in  1262,  to  have 
raised  a large  sum  of  money  from  bis  tenants  by 
foregoing  his  right  of  murage.  He  died  at 
Piudon,  1290,  19  Ed.  I.,  aud  was  succeeded 
by  John  de  Braose  of  Bramber,  who  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Llewelyn,  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  died  at  Bramber  of  a fall  from  his 
horse  (16  Henry  III.,  1232),  and  was  succeeded 
by  William,  who  died  19  Edward  I.  William 
was  followed  by  another  William,  the  eighth  and 
last  lord  in  descent  from  tbe  founder.  He  was  a 
powerful  baron,  and  active  in  tbe  wars  of  Edward  I. 
andll.  He  was, however, extravagant, andreducod 
to  sell  Gower,  which  led  afterwards  to  disputes 
between  the  porchaser  aud  the  lawful  heirs  of 
the  vendor,  of  whom  Alivs,  his  elder  daughter, 
married  John  de  Mowbray,  from  whom  descended, 
in  the  seventh  generation,  Margaret  de  Mowbray, 
who  married  Sir  Robert  Howard,  whence  descends 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  present  owner  of 
Bramber  Castle.  The  barony  is  in  abeyance. 
Probably,  with  the  failure  of  the  elder  male  lino 
of  De  Braose,  the  castle  ceased  to  be  a residence, 
but  in  1644  it  wna  strong  enough  to  be  held  by 
Captain  James  Temple,  for  the  King,  against  a 
strong  Parliamentary  party,  and  it  was  probably 
in  consequence  that  the  keep  was  blown  up,  and 
the  castle  reduced  to  its  present  condition. 
There  ia  an  engraving  by  Hollar,  taken  150  years 
ago,  representing  it  very  much  in  its  present 
condition. 

Another  branch  of  the  family  of  do  Braose  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Barons  of  Parliament,  and  held 
large  Sussex  posseseions.  Tbe  last  male  of  this 
cadet  branch,  de  Braose  of  Cheswoith  and  East 
Griueted,  died  in  tbe  reign  of  Richard  II. 

Bramber  is  like  Pontefract,  Lewes,  ami  Dudley, 
an  example  of  a natural  hill,  scarped  and  de- 
fended by  art,  and  crowned  with  an  artificial 
mound,  but  unlike  those  castles,  it  has  both  a 
mound  and  rectangular  keep,  araro  combination, 
found  only  at  Guildford  and  Christohurch.  A 
rectangular  keep  upon  a natural  isolated  bill, 
unaccompanied  by  a mound,  though  not  usual, 
is  not  very  infrequent.  Examples  of  it  are  seen 
at  Hediugham,  Corfe,  Bridgnorth,  and  Brough. 
At  Bramber,  as  indeed  in  the  case  in  many  other 
sites  of  early  fortreRses,  tbe  original  earthworks 
have  survived  the  Normau  additions,  and  remain 
pretty  much  ae  they  must  have  existed  before 
the  Conquest.  G.  T.  0. 


MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  HOUSE 
BUILDING. 

auchitecilkal  associaitox. 

In  the  discustiou  which  followed  the  reading 
of  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews’s  paper,* 

Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  in  moving  a vote  of  | 
thank  s to  the  reader  of  the  paper,  said  he  thought 
the  practice  of  giving  a separate  supply  of  air 
to  the  fireplace,  by  means  of  a tnbe  or  similar 
contrivance  brouglit  from  the  outside  of  tbe  bouse 
to  the  underside  of  the  fireplace,  could  not  be 
too  strongly  condemned,  on  the  ground  that  as 
the  fireplace  was  generally  the  chief  ventilating 
agent  in  a room,  an  iudependent  supply  of  air  to 
it  would  neutralise  its  ventilating  functions  at 
once.  It  might  be  true  that,  where  the  fireplace 
was  not  provided  with  an  independent  supply  of 
air,  there  would  be  slight  draughts,  caused  by 

• See  p.  61C,  ante,  ‘ 


the  air  being  drawn  through  the  doors  and 
window-frames,  but  these  draughts  were  to  be 
preferred,  in  his  opinion,  to  a foul  and  stagnant 
atmospheie.  He  believed  that  there  was  much 
to  be  learnt  from  an  examination  of  new  inven- 
tious,  and  it  was  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  5,000 
patents  taken  out  every  year,  a largo  proportion 
were  ia  respect  of  inventions  connected  with 
building  materials  and  appliances.  A very 
elaborate  contrivance  had  been  invented  by 
Professor  Reynolds,  of  Owen’s  College,  Man. 
Chester,  for  effectually  disconnecting  soil-pipes 
from  house-drains,  and  this,  iu  a simpler  form, 
was  likely  to  he  of  general  use.  Among  the 
inventions  nob  specified  by  Mr.  Mathews,  he 
believed  that  the  pneumatic  bells,  lately  intro, 
duced,  had  been  found  to  answer  exceedingly 
well. 

Mr.  R.  Morrison  Marnook  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  observed  that  a great  disadvantage 
of  pneumatic  as  well  as  of  electric  bolls  was 
tbab  as  there  was  only  one  gong,  the  servants 
could  not  tell  from  which  room  the  summons  had 
been  given,  except  by  going  to  look  at  the  indi- 
cator.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Hardwick  had,  in  the 
house  whioh  ho  had  just  built  for  Mr.  Millais  at 
Kensington,  while  using  electric  bells  generally 
throughout  tha  house,  determined  to  have  three 
bells,  viz.,  those  from  the  entrauce-hall,  the 
diniag-room,  and  the  ladies’  boudoir,  fitted  with 
wires  and  cranks  in  the  usual  manner,  each  bell 
having  its  own  distinct  tone.  With  regard  to 
stoves,  be  thought  tho  ventilating  stoves  intro- 
duced of  late  years  were  excellent  things.  As 
to  giving  the  stove  its  own  independent  supply 
of  air,  he  took  it  that  the  air  coming  in  under 
the  fireplace  wonld  not  all  be  absorbed  by  the 
fire,  but  that  part  of  it  would  circulate  in  tho 
room. 

The  President  (Mr.  John  S.  Qoilter)  said  it 
occurred  to  him  to  mention  a mode  of  utilising 
the  beat  from  n chimney  flue  which  he  had  seen 
illustrated,  but  whioh  he  had  never  heard  of 
being  carried  out  iu  practice.  The  flue  was  made 
iu  tbe  form  of  a terra-cotta  tube  or  pipe  carried 
up  ill  a recess  which  occupied  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  chimnej.breasb.  He  thought  it  obvious 
that  this  was  au  economical  and  simple  mode  of 
iucreasing  the  warming  power  of  tho  stove. 

Mr.  Phend  Spiers  said  he  had  seen  stoves  of 
the  kind  in  use  in  Belgium,  and  they  seemed  to 
answer  their  purpose  very  well,  but  they  had  the 
disadvautageof  projecting  into  the  room, — adis- 
disadvaotago  which  was,  perhaps,  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  effectual  niannur  iti 
which  they  warmed  the  apartments  in  which 
they  were  placed.  The  subject  of  ventilation 
was  too  large  to  bo  entered  upon  in  a compre- 
hensive manner  in  tlio  course  of  a discussion. 
A great  deal  had  been  said  of  late  with  refiptcb 
to  the  system  with  whioh  the  name  of  Mr.  Tobin 
was  identified.  There  was  no  doubt  much  credit 
duo  to  Mr.  Tobin  for  the  persistency  with 
whioh  he  had  urged  the  necessity  of  venliIa!ioii, 
but  the  system  whioh  he  claimed  as  his  own  was 
no  new  thing.  He  (Mr.  Spiers)  remembered  tJie 
principle  being  advocated  some  twelve  jears  ugo. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  wishing  to 
have  a “ fling  ” at  the  Renaissance  architects, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  a means  of  itn- 
proving  the  ventilation  of  the  Institute  meeting- 
room,  suggested  that  pipes  should  be  carried  up 
from  the  external  air  through  the  pedestals  and 
the  empty-headed  busts  of  the  Renaissauo© 
architects  which  are  placed  at  intervals  along 
tbe  walls  of  the  room.  There  was  Mr.  Tobin’s 
principle  in  its  entirety.  Mr.  Spiers  having 
cited  an  instance  iu  which  this  inode  of  ventila- 
tion had  been  carried  out  as  far  back  as  ten 
years  ago,  said  that  although  the  principle  was 
good,  it  had  one  defect,  and  even  Mr.  Tobiu 
did  not  claim  that  it  did  more  than  dilute  tbe 
air.  Of  course,  the  best  possible  principle  of 
ventilation  W'ould  be  that  which  would  quickly 
remove  all  vitiated  air  and  replace  it  with 
fresh  air;  bub  perfection  had  net  yet  been 
attained  in  ventilation.  Mr.  Tobin’s  principle 
did  not  admit  of  the  removal  of  foul  air, 
or  of  the  supply  of  absolutely  pure  air.  He 
regarded  Mr.  Tobin's  claims  to  priority  of  inven- 
tion  iu  this  direction  as  preposterous.  He  knew 
that  many  architects  had  for  years  past  carried 
out  the  same  principle  of  ventilation,  aud  that 
they  were  continuing  to  do  so,  regardless  of 
Mr.  Tobin’s  pretensions.  As  to  the  shrinkage  of 
timber  in  modern  houses,  he  did  not  know  how 
it  was  to  be  prevented,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of 
tbe  timber  used  in  modern  work  was  brought 
wet  from  the  dock,  and  cut  up  and  used  often 
without  the  slightest  attempt  being  made  to 
“season”  it.  An  American  architect  had  in- 
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formed  him  that  in  America,  where  buildiop 
opera^ioDB  were  carried  on  very  rapidly,  all 
timber,  before  being  used,  was  placed  for  about 
three  weets  in  a hot  room  having  a temperature 
of  about  200“,  and  it  would  not  do  to  use  timber 
which  had  not  passed  through  this  ordeal,  owing 
to  the  great  extremes  of  temperature  which 
characterised  that  climate.  To  a slight  extent 
this  precaution  was  adopted  in  this  country,  it 
being  the  practice  of  some  builders  to  place  their 
timber  in  the  boiler-house,  where  it  was  subjected 
to  a temperature  of  pei'haps  90“.  In  answer  to 
a question,  Mr.  Spiers  said  the  timber  was  dried 
in  America  after  being  sawn,  and  not  in  the 
baltr. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Potter  said  he  thoroughly  concurred 
with  Mr.  Mathews  as  to  the  great  importance  of 
having  dry  basements,  but  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  obtain  them.  Of  course,  when  a 
gentleman  was  building  a house  for  himself  he  was 
very  particular  on  this  point;  but  in  building 
cottages  or  houses  for  his  tenantry  or  workpeople 
the  concrete  footings,  &o.,  which  alone  would 
effectnally  ensure  dry  basements,  were  generally 
the  first  thing  to  be  sacrificed  if  the  estimates 
had  to  be  cut  down.  Difficulty  was  sometimes 
experienced  by  architects  in  obtaining  dry  areas 
to  houses,  although  if  the  engineer  were  able  to 
build  a dry  dock  large  enough  to  berth  a ship  in, 
it  would  not  he  creditable  to  the  architect  if  he 
could  not  construct  what  might  be  considered  a 
miniature  dry  dock  in  which  to  build  a house. 
One  point  worthy  of  attention  was  that  by  build- 
ing  on  concrete  footings,  and  by  spreading  a layer 
of  concrete  a few  inches  thick  all  over  the  site  of 
a house,  rats,  mice,  black-beetles,  and  other 
vermin  would  find  no  lodgment  in  the  basement. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stannos  thought  that  such  practical 
papers  and  discussions  as  the  present  could  not  bo 
too  highly  valued.  Mr.  Marnock,  in  speaking  of 
electric  or  pneumatic  bells,  seemed  to  be  tinder 
the  impression  that  such  bells  were  necessarily 
only  provided  with  one  gong.  That  was  not  the 
case,  for  as  many  bells  could  be  used  as  there 
were  notes  in  the  chromatic  scale.  The  fact  was 
that  it  was  merely  a matter  of  economy  to  have 
only  one  gong  to  a number  of  communicators, 
and  except  in  large  houses  one  gong  would  gene- 
rally be  found  amply  sufficient.  As  to  gas- 
pipes,  they  ought  either  to  be  always  exposed  to 
view,  as  was  the  case  in  Paris,  or  if  concealed 
they  ought  to  be  carried  up  in  “chases,”  in  the 
same  manner  as  soil-pipes,  &c.  As  to  the  fibrous 
plaster  ceiling  slabs,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
their  use  would  effect  a great  saving  of  time,  in- 
asranch  as  they  could  be  made  while  the  house 
was  building,  and  screwed  up  directly  they  were 
wanted,  and  thus  no  time  would  be  lost  in  wait- 
ing for  plaster  to  dry.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  joists  would  have  to  be  made  exceedingly 
smooth  and  true  on  their  under  surfaces  if  the 
slabs  were  to  fit  with  anything  like  accuracy,  and 
this  fact,  together  with  the  necessity  of  conceal- 
ing the  joints  of  the  slabs, — either  by  floating  a 
thin  coat  of  plaster  over  them  or  by  covering 
them  with  bands  or  mouldings  in  relief,— would 
add  considerably  to  the  cost.  In  concluding  bis 
remarks,  Mr.  Stannua  referred  to  the  Museum  of 
Building  Appliances,  adjoining  the  Architectural 
galleries  in  Conduit.Btreet,  as  being  replete  with 
instruction  to  the  architect  and  practical  man, 
and  it  was  only  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  so 
small  and  so  greatly  overcrowded  with  models, 
&c.  It  was  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
museum,  which  was  open  free  daily,  should  be- 
come better  known  to  the  public,  who  would  gain 
much  information  from  it  as  to  what  constituted 
good  building. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson  stated,  with  reference  to 
bath-heating  apparatus,  that  by  placing  the  hot. 
water  cistern  against  the  kitchen  range,  with 
the  flow  and  return  pipes  going  direct  from  this 
cistern  to  the  cold-water  ciatern,  loss  of  heat 
tlirough  radiation  would  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 
As  to  pugging  for  floors,  whenever  it  was  used 
some  means  should  be  contrived,  if  possible,  for 
ventilating  the  joists.  He  thought  that,  in  lien 
of  epindle-valves  for  cisterns,  stop-cocks  placed 
on  the  outside  would  answer  more  satisfactorily. 
Mr.  Mathews  had  spoken,  with  reference  to  high- 
water  pressure  taps,  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
tap  which  would  at  once  shut  off  the  supply.  He 
thought  that  Tyler’s  “waste-not”  tap  was  a 
very  good  thing.  Where  gas  was  used  in  large 
rooms,  means  shonld  be  provided,  by  means  of  a 
Carter’s  valve  in  an  easily  accessible  position,  to 
regulate  the  gas  at  will.  A Carter’s  valve  was 
best,  because  its  leather  could  be  renewed  by 
merely  unscrewing  the  upper  diaphragm. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  that  such  papers  as  that 


which  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Mathews  were  a 
sufficient  vindication  of  the  Association  from  the 
charge  which  was  sometimes  brought  against  it, 
viz.,  that  it  had  forgotten  its  mission  in  the  field 
of  practical  architectural  education,  and  was 
“ going  in  ” too  exclusively  for  art  subjects. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  in  replying  on  the 
discussion,  said  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
use  of  slabs  of  fibrous  plaster  for  ceilings  would 
render  it  necessary  that  the  joists  should  be 
more  highly  finished  and  more  accurately  laid 
than  was  generally  the  case,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  additional  expense  would  be  very  great. 
As  to  shrinking  timber  in  the  American  fashion, 
at  a temperature  of  200“,  be  was  afraid  that  its 
only  effect  in  this  country  would  be  to  cause  the 
wood  to  warp  and  twist  to  an  alarming  degree. 
He  cordially  concurred  with  Mr.  Staunna’s 
reraarksas  to  the  Museum  of  Building  Appliances. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE, 
STRAND. 

Th£  tenders  for  the  building  land  here  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at 
the  end  of  this  week.  Speculation  is  rife  as  to 
the  rents  that  will  be  offered.  We  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  system  of  letting  by  written  tenders 
has  never  seemed  to  us  a good  one,  and  in  many 
cases,  we  have  no  doubt,  does  not  result  in  pro- 
ducing the  largest  rent  obtainable.  Those  who 
would  tender  are  entirely  iu  the  dark,  and  in  the 
present  instance  we  know  of  two  public  bodies 
who  would  gladly  have  given  a large  rent,  and 
are  absolutely  deterred  from  making  any  offer 
under  the  course  adopted. 


INDIA  “SPECIAL.” 

This  rather  vague  and  pointless  title  has  been 
given  to  the  collection  of  sketches  taken  by  Mr. 
Simpson  in  connexion  with  the  recent  Indian 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  which  are  on 
view  at  the  Burlington  Gallery  in  Piccadilly. 
Of  the  sketches  exhibited,  200  in  number, 
about  one-fourth  were  made  for  and  have 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Illustvated 
London  News,  but  the  remainder  are  new  to 
the  public,  and  the  collection  is  worth  a visit, 
both  on  account  of  the  ability  displayed  in 
the  sketches,  hastily  made  as  they  necessarily 
mast  have  been,  and  the  interest  of  these  repre. 
sentations,  drawn  almost  on  the  spot,  of  scenes 
and  incidents  in  connexion  with  a journey  that 
has  excited  so  much  attention  in  England,  and 
amid  a country  and  people  with  whom  many  of 
us,  though  feeling  so  much  counected  with  them 
politically,  are  practically  unacquainted. 

The  majority  of  the  sketches  are  tinted  or 
shaded  in  Indian  ink,  with  very  slight  founda- 
tion of  pencil  outline;  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  producing  effect  rapidly  and  without  over- 
much labour.  The  first  on  the  list,  the  sketch 
of  a group  of  dusky  subjects  waiting  on  the 
edge  of  the  line  of  railway  from  Madura  to 
Tuticorin,  to  see  the  Prince’s  train  pass,  strikes 
us  as  cue  of  the  best  of  the  series ; the  character 
and  action  of  the  people, — the  chubby  little 
naked  boys  in  the  front  of  the  line,  the  old, 
turbanned  individual  squatted  near  the  fore- 
ground, the  nice-looking  woman  standing  by 
him,  whose  white  drapery  falls  across  her  figure 
as  picturesquely  as  that  of  some  “ classic  ” 
statue,  are  capital  specimens  of  figures  “ hit  off,” 
as  one  says,  with  a slight  and  rapid  touch.  How 
far  such  sketches  are  really  to  be  trusted  as 
giving  actual  detail  of  grouping  and  expression, — 
how  far  the  circumstanoes  of  the  case  render  a 
little  cooking  up  for  the  home  market  a necessity, 
— one  cannot  of  course  quite  estimate.  “ Tiffin  iu 
the  Jungle”  (12),  however,  which  is  on  a larger 
scale  and  more  finished,  shows  that  kind  of 
distinction  of  manner  as  well  as  conntenance 
in  the  figures  which  gives  a realism  to  the 
whole,  and  makes  them  look  like  portraits. 
Some  of  the  pencil  studies,  much  more  carefully 
made,  of  “native”  heads,  are  very  interesting, 
and  bring  vividly  before  us  the  wide  distance 
between  the  character  of  these  Orientals  and 
the  Europeans,  with  whom  they  have  become 
so  much  connected.  The  artist  has  also  shown, 
in  spite  of  a good  deal  that  is  hasty,  and  some- 
times apparently  tentative,  in  the  drawing  of 
his  elephants,  a oonsiderable  power  of  realising 
the  peculiar  action  of  the  various  animals  intro- 
duced  in  the  sketches,  as  in  the  two  elephants 
on  the  right  of  the  drawing  in  “ Crossing  a 
Nullah  in  the  Terai  ” (6),  the  “ Buffalo  Fight” 


at  Baroda  (22),  where  the  straining  action  of  the 
animal  with  his  back  to  the  spectator  is  very 
well  given;  the  action  of  the  tiger  clinging  to 
the  elepbaut,  and  pawing  wildly  at  the  people 
iu  the  howdah,  in  No.  3-1  (thongh  surely  the  size 
of  the  elephant  is  exaggerated  here),  the  fight- 
ioo’  rhinosoeroses — or  should  one  say  rhinos- 
ceri  ? — (29),  which,  by  the  way,  would  not  fight, 
and  which  are  fettered  by  a chain  on  the  fore- 
feet in  a way  that  does  not  seem  likely  to 
Have  left  them  much  scope  for  a spirited  engage- 
ment. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  drawings, 
in  regard  to  subject,  are  the  “ Grand  Chapter  of 
the  most  excellent  order  of  the  Star  of  India” 
(39),  presided  over  by  the  Prince  and  Lord 
Northbrook,  where  the  former  is  placing  the 
collar  of  the  order  rouud  the  neck  of  an  Indian 
dignitary,  “ the  Arrival  of  the  Prince  at  Agra  ” 
(50),  which  gives  a vivid  notion  of  the  Oriental 
splendour  of  the  scene,  in  which  the  gorgeously- 
decorated  elephants  play  an  important  part  j the 
“ Dinner  in  the  Cave  of  Blepbanta  ” (8L) , though 
we  scarcely  feel  sure  whether  such  an  incident 
deserves  the  name  of  a “ great  historical  event”  ; 

“ The  Prince  witnessing  the  Fireworks  in  Bombay 
Harbour  from  on  Board  the  Mayfair’*  (98),  a 
capital  sketch,  in  which  both  the  figures  and  the 
effect  of  the  fireworks  are  exceedingly  well  given  ; 
and  the  " Lama  Dance  before  the  Prince  at 
Jummoo”  (142),  a place  the  exceedingly  heathen- 
sounding  name  of  which  seems  singularly  appro- 
priate for  a festivity  as  grotesquely  Pagan  as 
could  well  be  conceived,  consisting  of  a wild  and 
uncouth  dance  of  people  in  fantastic  dresses  and 
masks  representing  the  beads  of  elephants,  bulls, 
and  other  animals.  “ It  was  understood,”  the 
catalogue  note  informs  ns,  “ that  there  was  a 
symbolic  meaning  in  the  whole  of  this  per- 
formance,” but  no  one  was  present  to  explain  it 
to  the  spectators.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
explanation  might  not  have  been  very  edifying, 
either.  “ The  Bacred  Bull”  is  portrayed  (103)  as 
he  walks  mildly  about  the  streets  of  Bonares, 
and  is  ever  and  anon  decorated  with,  garlands 
from  devotional  passers  by ; and  a less  mild 
phase  of  animal  life  is  shown  in  the  sketch  of 
“Elephant-fighting  at  Baroda”  (97),  which,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  so  direful  a piece  of  work  as 
might  be  supposed,  as  it  should  seem  that  these 
big  fellows  fight  merely  by  pushing  against  each 
other, — on  the  principle  of  “ the  ram,”  in  fact ; 
a sort  of  fighting  which  can  only  be  impressive 
when  there  is  such  heavy  metal  on  both  sides. 
Among  the  few  sketches  in  water-colonr  is  a very 
good  one  of  the  interior  of  the  Prince’s  tent  in 
the  camp  at  Delhi,  and  a very  comfortable  apart- 
ment it  seems  to  make,  with  very  little  of  the 
tent  appearance  left  in  it;  and  there  is  a very 
bold  and  not  altogether  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  represent  the  effect  of  the  illuminations  at 
Benares,  January  5 (45),  when  the  temples, 
palaces,  and  the  broad  flights  of  steps  of  the 
ghats  descending  to  the  river,  were  all  ilia- 
minated,  and  must  have  produced,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  reflection  from  the  water,  a truly 
magnificent  effect. 

Architecture  is  not  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
“ Special,”  in  the  midst  of  the  more  lively 
attractions  of  the  tour;  and  his  architectural 
sketches,  mostly  in  colour,  are  very  good.  There 
is  one  of  the  rook-out  temple,  now  well  known 
to  most  of  our  readers,  at  Ellora  (90),  called 
here  “ The  Kaillas”;  Mr.  Fergusson  spells  it 
“ Kylas.”  There  is  a very  good  sketch  also, 
more  finished  than  most,  of  the  remarkable  and 
elaborate  front  of  a Buddhist  temple  atAjunta 
(73),  engraved  on  p.  125  of  Fergusson’s 
“Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture,”  which  we 
reviewed  not  long  since.  The  interior  of  that 
unhappy  specimen  of  builder’s  Gothic,  the  cathe- 
dral at  Calcutta,  receives  illustration  (130)  ; and 
another  drawing  shows  a curions  specimen  of 
architectural  (if  one  may  call  it  so)  fancy,  in  the 
triumphal  arch  designed  by  Mr.  Wise,  and 
erected  by  the  natives  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  and 
which  is  formed  by  two  great  figures  of  elephants, 
constructed  of  a framework  covered  with  leaves 
and  branches,  standing  face  to  face  on  either 
side  of  the  line  of  march,  and  with  their  trunks 
elevated,  and  meeting  at  the  tips  so  as  to  form  a 
pointed  ogee  arch.  This  is  a new  suggestion  in 
triumphal  arches,  at  any  rate. 

Looking  over  these  numerous  and  able 
sketches,  and  comparing  them  with  the  equally- 
ably  written  accouuts  of  the  special  corre- 
spondents of  one  or  two  of  our  leading  journals, 
one  cannot  but  reflect  on  the  immense  value  of 
such  attendance  upon  a semi-royal  progress  of 
this  kind.  But  for  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen, 
wielding  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer  and  the 
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pencil  of  the  ready  draughtsman,  the  tour  which 
has  been  followed  with  each  interest  by  millions 
of  people  would  hare  been  a mere  matter  of 
hearsay,  of  no  interest  at  all,  except  in  any  ulti- 
mate results,  to  those  at  home.  As  it  is,  between 
the  pen  and  the  penoil  we  almost  follow  the  whole 
thing,  and  feel  as  if  we  had  been  there  ; the  ad. 
vantage  of  which  is  probably,  at  least,  as  great 
to  those  who  are  sketched  and  reported  as  to 
those  who  read  and  examine  the  reports  and 
sketches. 


A WORD  FOR  THE  FUTURE  OF  EGYPT. 

At  the  last  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Banking  Company  (Limited),  Mr. 
Charles  Hill,  P.S.A.,  recently  elected  a director, 
made  a speech  which  was  not  only  very  interest, 
iug,  but  which  evidently  produced  a feeling  of 
reassurance.  After  some  statements  showing  ■ 
the  manner  in  which  the  revenues  of  the  country 
were  increasing,  and  that  Egypt,  in  his  opinion, 
had  been  dealt  hardly  with  by  a portion  of  the 
English  press,  Mr.  Hill  said,— They  have  1,100 
miles  of  railway;  they  have  greatly  increased 
works  of  irrigation;  and  then  they  have  a 
wonderful  harbour  in  Alexandria,  which  will 
pnjbably  be  one  of  the  most  flouriebing  ports  of 
the  world ; 1,000,000  acres  of  land  additional, 
which  will  come  under  cultivation  j 300,000  acres 
partly  under  cultivation,  affording  a large  area 
of  taxation  ; 1,000,0001.  expended  in  telegraphs; 
and  throughout  the  country  altogether  there  are 
elements  of  wonderful  prosperity.  Murray’s 
Handbook  speaks  of  Ismailia,  which  was  a part 
of  the  desert,  and  the  great  founder  of  the  Suez 
Canal  put  up  a little  hut  there  in  1861  or  1862. 
Then  it  was  quite  a desert;  it  is  now  described 
as  a most  flourishing  and  most  luxurious  place, 
having  3,000  resident  inhabitants,  and  a constant 
influx  of  people  from  Cairo  and  other  places  as  a 
onol  sea-bathing  place.  That  gives  an  indication 
of  what  Egypt  can  do.  The  land  is  bursting 
with  a desire  to  produce,  and  it  only  wants  irri. 
gation  to  make  that  land  productive  in  the  I 
highest  degree,  Well,  there  are  all  these  advan. 
t iges  in  favour  of  Egypt,  and  as  year  affairs  are 
involved  entirely  in  Egypt,  you  must  see  what 
possibility  of  improvement  you  have  from  this 
point.  Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
time  when  American  securities,  which  are  now 
106,  and  thought  to  be  one  of  the  best  securities 
going,  were  at  the  present  price  of  Egyptian 
stock,  and  you  will  bear  in  mind  what  comments 
were  made  in  the  press  on  American  securities 
at  that  time,  and  you  will  boar  in  mind  the  value 
of  the  remarks  made  on  Egyptian  seenrities  now. 
American  securities  were  decried  in  every  pos. 
sible  way ; they  were  driven  away  to  Germany, 
and  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  a rise  from 
40  and  50  to  100.  The  English  people  went  into 
them  with  avidity  at  80  and  upwards.  Do  not 
let  118  despair  because  we  are  in  a period  of 
panic,  but  let  us  hope,  on  good  foundation  and 
facta,  there  is  a future  for  Egypt  consoling  and 
satisfactory  for  those  who  hold  Egyptian  securi- 
ties. I do  not  know  that  I need  say  any  more, 
but,  as  I have  studied  the  matter  very  much, 

I shall  be  happy  to  assure  any  one  of  the 
facts  I have  stated  by  pointing  out  to  him  the 
oflioial  documents  that  he  may  confirm  this  view. 
Now  you  see  the  injustice  of  a remark  made  : 
why  should  be  embarrass  himself  with  a 7 per 
cent,  stock;  if  he  bad  given  a or  4 per  cent, 
it  might  have  done.  What  would  be  the  justifi. 
cation  of  a man  saying  I will  give  3^  per  cent, 
when  he  could  give  7 ? Reoolleot  the  wants  of 
the  poor  bondholders.  They  have  no  friends  in 
the  Press  whatever.  I ask  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Press  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
consider  how  injurious  their  statements  are  to 
the  bondholders.  This  bank  issned  one  of  the 
loans,  and  the  distressing  letters  we  have  bad 
are  most  sad,  and  the  holders  find  no  friends  to 
stand  by  them.  The  comforts  of  a great  number 
of  English  families  have  been  increased  by  the 
investments  in  these  securities  over  a period  of 
ten  or  twelve  years,  and  there  has  been  no 
dofanib  till  April,  and  they  have  been  alarmed 
and  frightened  out  of  their  bonds,  nobody  to 
stand  by  them  or  defend  them.  There  have  been 
some  comments  about  the  amount  of  stock  issued, 
and  the  amount  of  money  that  has  gone  into  the 
Treasury.  I am  going  to  state  a thing  which  may 
probably  surprise  you,  but  I venture  to  affirm 
that  more  money  has  gone  into  the  Egyptian 
Treasury  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  stock  issued 
than  went  into  our  Treasury  during  our  exigen- 
cies  when  we  borrowed  money  and  raised  stocks 
at  various  rates.  lu  1787  England  created 
25,000,0001.  of  stock,  and  the  Government 


received  13,000,0001.;  in  1798  they  created 
30,000,0001.,  and  received  15,000,O0OL  And  so 
it  goes  on.  In  1801  they  created  44,000,0001., 
and  received  25,000,0001.,  and  comparing  this 
with  what  the  Khedive  has  received,  you  will  not 
find  there  is  very  much  to  complain  of.  The  rate 
of  interest  has  been  different,  but  the  rate  of 
interest  in  the  two  countries  is  naturally  dif- 
ferent.  The  country  produces  two  or  three 
crops,  and  where  such  is  the  ease  there  is  no 
ground  to  complain  on  that  subject.  The  time 
will  come,  as  soon  as  this  panic  is  past,  that  this 
thing  will  be  looked  npon  more  dispassionately, 
and  then  I hope  that  you  will  have  many  friends 
to  come  round  the  Khedive  and  the  Egyptian 
Government,  and  assure  ua  that  the  revenue 
should  be  properly  applied,  and,  the  extraordinary 
expenses  ceasing,  there  will  not  be  the  necessity 
for  extraordinary  loans  or  increase  of  expendi- 
ture, and  there  is  a very  fair  prospect  that  the 
country  will  go  on  continually  flourishing,  and 
that  the  result  in  the  end  will  be  that  every 
engagement  will  be  properly  kept.  Mr,  Cave 
says  that  no  doubt  the  country  has  flourished 
under  the  Khedive,  and  I say,  looking  back,  you 
have  a right  to  believe  that  the  honour  of  the 
man  is  well  founded,  and  in  the  future  will  be  as 
faithfully  maintained  as  in  the  past. 


NEW  INFIRMARY  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE 
ST.  OLAVE’S  UNION. 

The  guardians  of  St.  Olave’a  Union  have  had 
erected,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin. 
tendence  of  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snel),  a large  block 
of  buildings  forming  part  of  a new  infirmary 
which,  when  completed,  will  provide  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  whole  of  the  sick  inmates  of  their 
present  workhouses,  The  portion  now  built  will 
accommodate  172  inmates,  but  eventually  there 
will  be  accommodation  for  400. 

The  buildings,  which  are  situat-ed  at  the  rear 
of  the  Rotherhithe  Workhouse,  Deptford  Lower, 
road,  and  cover  an  extent  of  ground  which,  in. 
eluding  airing  yards,  is  somewhat  leas  than 
2 acres,  have  been  recently  opened. 

The  central  block  contains  accommodation  for 
: all  the  administrative  offices.  On  the  left  of  the 
entrance  court -yard  is  the  doctor’s  residence, 
and  on  the  right  are  the  apartments  of  the 
steward,  with  his  store-room  adjoining.  On 
either  side  of  the  entrance-hall  ia  the  medical 
officers’  consnlting-room  and  the  waiting-room 
and  matron’s  offices.  The  back  portion  of  this 
central  building  contains  the  kitchen,  30  ft.  long 
and  25  ft.  wide,  fitted  with  Messrs.  Benham  & 
Son’s  patent  apparatus,  which,  besides  being 
capable  of  cooking  for  the  whole  of  the  inmates, 
has  sufficient  boiler  power  to  supply  hot  water 
and  steam  to  the  lanndry,  and  also  to  the 
lavatories,  baths,  and  sinks  situated  in  various 
parts  of  the  building.  Besides  this  apparatus 
there  is  a ^kitchener,  which  will,  however,  only 
require  to  be  used  when  the  larger  apparatus  is 
not  at  work.  The  scullery  adjoins  the  kitchen, 
and  is  fitted  with  washing.trougbs,  plate-racks, 
and  shelves.  The  officers’  mess-room  is  also 
contigQous  to  the  kitchen,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a corridor  are  six  rooms  of  various  sizes 
fitted  up  for  the  purposes  of  a buttery,  larders, 
bread  and  root  stores,  &o  . On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  kitchen  court-yard  is  a coal-store,  and  in 
the  basement  there  is  cellarage  for  wine,  beer 
and  other  like  commodities.  The  upper  portion 
of  this  central  building  is  devoted,  on  the  one 
side,  to  the  matron’s  apartments,  and  on  the 
other  to  dormitories  for  the  nurses  and  other 
officers. 

Oq  entering  the  central  building,  and  passing 
through  the  hall,  there  is  a corridor  220  ft.  long 
and  6 ft.  wide  leading  right  and  left  to  the 
female  and  male  sick  wards  respectively.  The 
male  sick  wards  are  different  from  those  of 
any  that  have  heretofore  been  bnilt  in  the 
metropolis,  particularly  so  in  the  arrangements 
for  ventilation.  The  plan  of  the  building 
generally  is  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  y. 
The  central  portion  contains  n well-stairoase, 
with  short  corridors  leading  on  each  floor  to 
two  large  sick  wards  situated  on  either  side,  and 
to  a smaller  detached  ward  for  the  reception  of 
such  cases  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  in 
separation. 

Adjoining  the  corridors  are  the  nurses’  rooms 
and  ward  sculleries,  each  of  which  has  iospeo- 
tion  windows  overlooking  the  sick  wards.  Each 
of  the  larger  wards  contains  acooinmodalion  for 
thirty-two  beds,  and  is  96  ft.  long,  24  ft.  wide, 
and  13  ft.  higb,  thns  giving  72  ft.  superficial 
and  936  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each  patent. 


The  construction  of  the  windows  of  this  ward 
is  pecnliar.  They  consist  of  a combined  case- 
ment and  hanging-sash  arrangement.  The  lower 
part  is  a folding  casement,  and  being  carried 
down  to  within  6 in.  of  the  floor,  the  folds  when 
opened  form  a protection  to  the  head  of  the 
patient  from  any  rush  of  cold  air  passing  into 
the  room  from  the  outside,  and  by  this  means, 
when  the  weather  will  permit,  the  wards  may  be 
kept  well  flushed  with  fresh  air  without  inoon- 
venienoe  to  the  inmates. 

For  the  ventilation  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
room,  where  the  foulest  air  generally  collects,  it 
is  sometimes  desirable  to  open  the  top  of  the 
windows  only,  and  in  those  designed  by  Mr.  Snell 
this  is  provided  for  by  a short  upper  sash  hung 
on  weights,  as  in  ordinary  windows.  By  the  use 
of  Smith’s  patent  water  bars,  and  the  precaution 
of  well  grooving  and  tonguing  the  banging  and 
meeting  styles  of  the  casement,  all  fear  of  draught 
through  the  window  when  shut  is  thought  to  be 
prevented.  The  ventilation  of  the  wards  during 
the  night,  and  at  other  times  when  the  windows 
cannot  advisedly  be  opened,  is  provided  for  by 
fines  passing  up  the  walls  and  emitting  the  fresh 
air  into  boxes  placed  nnder  the  head  of  each  bed. 
These  boxes  have  perforated  zino  fronts  through 
which  the  fresh  air  passes  into  the  room  and 
nnder  the  bed  ; and  inasmnoh  os  hot-water  pipes 
are  placed  in  these  upright  shafts,  the  fresh  air 
is  so  rarefied  that,  on  its  entrance  under  the  bed, 
it  rises  and  in  its  course  encircling,  as  it  were, 
the  upper  part  of  the  patient  as  he  lays  in  bed, 
draws  away  from  him  the  carbonic  acid  and 
other  deleterious  emanations  of  the  body  towards 
the  ceiling,  where  there  is  over  each  bed  an  up- 
cast shaft  for  conveying  away  the  fouled  air  from 
the  ward.  Each  ward,  besides  being  warmed  by 
hot-water  pipes,  is  provided  with  three  open  fire- 
stoves,  and  the  flues  of  those  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  wards  are  so  contrived  that  the  brickwork 
surrounding  them  forms  a screen  to  the  door 
opening  into  the  cross  ventilated  lobby  that  gives 
access  to  the  water-closets  attached  to  each 
ward, 

Messrs.  Croaker  Brothers  are  the  builders,  and 
their  contract,  which  amounts  to  14,8591.,  in- 
cludes for  the  whole  of  the  fittings,  blinds,  gas, 
and  hot-water  pipes  and  appliances  of  every 
description.  Had  the  building  been  completed 
under  the  eame  contract  the  cost  would  have  been 
about  601.  per  bed. 

The  cooking  apparatus  and  hot-water  supply 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Benham  & Sons. 
The  gas-fittings  and  pipes  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Berry  & Son,  and  the  heating-pipes  by 
Messrs.  Potter  & Sons.  Mr.  Butler  is  tbe  clerk 
of  works.  The  roads  round  tbe  building  were 
executed  by  Mr.  Etheridge. 


THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT, 
INDIA. 

Complaints  reach  us  from  several  quarters  of 
India.  One  engineer  writes  : — 

Sir, — If  promotion  is  to  be  no  better  than  it  is 
now  in  the  P.  W.  D.,  and  if  no  improvement  is 
to  be  hoped  for  in  the  pension  rules,  it  becomes 
a question  whether  it  ia  worth  the  while  of  civil 
engineers  to  remain  in  the  service.  They  will 
not  forget  that  they  are  not  tied  down  to  this 
country  ; that  they  have  a profession  with  which 
they  can  always  earn  bread  and  butter  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  No  climate  and  no  conditions 
of  life  will  be  worse  than  they  are  to  the  majority 
of  ns  here.  If  one  could  save  money  in  India 
for  the  inevitable  “rainy  day,”  well  and  good; 
but  if  service  here  affords  a mere  livelihood,  I 
argue  that  it  is  mere  folly  to  remain  in  the 
country.  Men  fancy,  or  some  men  fancy,  they 
are  saving;  but  a sick  wife,  a short  home  fur- 
lough,  or  other  little  incidents  of  an  Indian 
career,  will  very  soon  dissipate  this  delusion.  No 
one  can  hope  to  really  save  money  till  he  reaches 
the  grade  of  a superintending  engineer,  first 
grade,  and  then  he  must  be  very  slightly  married 
indeed, — two  children  at  most.  Below  this  all 
saving  is  a sham;  it  ia  spent  in  going  home,  in 
sending  children  home,  in  going  oneself,  in  the 
expense  of  payment  transfers,  and  in  fifty  ways. 

Compare  tbe  life  here  with  life  at  home  or  in 
an  English  colony.  There  we  have  our  wives, 
our  bairns,  always  with  us,  healthy  atd  happy. 
What  so-called  “Indian  luxury”  can  makeup 
for  this  ? Is  the  huge  darkened  barn  of  an 
Indian  house,  with  its  mouldy  thatch  and  ant- 
eaten  floors,  to  bo  compared  with  the  snug 
cottage  of  a temperate  climate?  Is  the  loath, 
some  drive  in  the  cheap  buggy,  or  country, 
made  barouche,  drawn  by  a couple  of  horses 
that  a cab-driver  would  not  look  at, — is  this 
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luxury  ? la  tliia  fo  be  compared  to  tb©  bracing  1 
walk  iu  a bracing  climate,  with  one’s  wifo  on 
one  Bide,  and  the  children  round  UB,  tbrongb 
the  green  fields  ? Are  the  food  and  drink 
here  luxarioua  ? Is  there  anything  to  compare 
with  a decent  beef-eteak  and  glaeaof  beer,  with 
the  ability  to  digest  both  of  them  ? Ah  ! we 
are  fooling  away  the  best  part  of  our  lives  in 
working  for  employers  that  have  as  much 
thought  for  ua  as  our  coolies.  If  we  could 
really  repay  ourselves  for  this  life  of  exposure 
and  discomfort  by  making  a few  pounds  for  our 
old  age,  it  would  bo  reasonable ; but  we  plod  on 
here  with  no  other  hope  than  a short  furlough, 
ending  in  a penpion  after  thirty  years’  approved 
pervice,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  and  pays 
Government  better,  death.  I call  on  my  brother 
engineers  to  ponder  seriously  on  this  question, — 
whether  they  are  acting  justly  to  themselves  and 
their  families  in  remaining  in  a country  where 
nowadays  there  is  nothing  to  be  got,  nothing  to 
be  saved,  and,  ns  we  all  know,  much  to  lose.  How 
many  have  lost  wives,  children,  husbandp, — and 
what  for  ? — for  a livelihood.  I say  a livelihood 
is  to  be  got  by  any  honest  and  hard-working 
man  in  fifty  places  whore  mere  life  is  a pleasure. 
I shall  be  glad  to  see  a little  whoiesoma  discus- 
sion  on  this  point;  and  I doubt,  when  everything 
is  summed  up,  whether  any  engineer  in  Govern- 
meet  service  is  saving  money,  or  is  much  better 
than  a Decent  PAUrEa. 


A Parent  says, — 

The  Government  engineers  in  India  have  not 
had  very  fair  treatment.  They  give  their  post 
experience  and  their  best  years,  and  are  bound 
down  to  their  salaries,  now  so  much  reduced  by 
the  depreciation  of  the  rupee;  for  they  are  not 
allowed,  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  add 
to  their  fixed  income.  Canyon  not  say  something 
for  ibem  ? A word  to  the  British  public  in  your 
paper  might  do  good.  You  can  fancy  what  hard 
lines  it  is  now  for  those  who  send  money  home, 
when  it  costs  my  son  21.  to  send  lOZ.  That  wants 
DO  comment. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
PUBLIC  AQUARIUMS.* 

The  science  of  aquarium  construction  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  and  has  not  advanced  beyond  the 
point  of  tentative  experiment.  So  few  such 
buildings  have  been  erected  on  a large  scale 
that  wo  have  to  await  the  test  of  time  and  expe- 
rience  before  we  can  with  certainty  say  this  or 
that  arrangement  is  best  suited  to  attain  the 
desired  end.  In  this  short  paper,  then,  the  most 
instructive  course  which  can  bo  pursued  will  be 
to  submit  and  explain  a few  plans  of  buildings 
already,  or  about  to  be,  erected. 

Tbe  plan  of  the  aquarium  at  Hamburg  shows 
a vaulted  central  hall,  which  the  show. tanks  on 
each  side,  lighted  by  a continuous  skylight,  and 
rooms  at  the  end  for  table-tanks.  The  building 
is  sunk  to  more  than  half  its  height  underground, 
and  appears  to  be  admirably  arranged,  though  on 
a small  scale. 

A very  complete  building  has  recently  been 
erected  for  the  Marqnis  of  Bute  at  Rothesay. 
Entering  through  a spacious  hall,  45  ft.  by  28  ft., 
on  either  side  are  rooms  for  the  table-tanks,  each 
26  ft.  by  22  It.,  with  refreshment  and  retiring 
rooms  adjoining.  Leading  from  the  hall  is  the 
aquarium  corridor,  90  ft.  6 in.  long  by  15  ft.  6 in. 
wide,  and  having  on  both  its  sides  tanks, — four 
for  fresh  and  eleven  for  sea  water.  They  have 
each  a frontage  of  about  10  ft.,  and  an  average 
depth  of  about  9 ft.  In  the  rear  are  the  curator’s 
room,  work  and  pump  room,  and  a probationary 
tank-room. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Aquarium,  erected  in  1871, 
has  a corridor  250  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  having 
the  show-tanks  on  either  side,  nineteen  in  niim. 
ber,  varying  from  25  ft.  to  10  ft.  frontage,  and 
about  10  ft.  in  depth.  All  the  tanks  are  for 
sea-water,  bub  a large  fresh-water  tank  is  iu 
course  of  construction  at  the  north  end.  A 
notable  peculiarity  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
Aquarium  is  the  ambulatory  riinuing  parallel 
with  and  at  tbe  rear  of  tbe  show-tanks,  in  which 
are  placed  an  equivalent  nnmher  of  tanks  in 
reserve,  which  are  used  to  contain  surplus 
specimens,  aud  also  for  storing  the  shrimps  and 
other  food  for  the  fish.  Light  is  admitted  by  a 
skylight  running  continuously  the  entire  length 
of  the  tanks,  the  light  before  reaching  the 
public  corridor  having  to  pass  through  the  tanks, 

• From  a paper  read  by  5Ir.  John  Norton  before  tbe 
ArcLitectural  Association  on  the  2Ddin8t. 


The  sea  water  introduced  in  1870  is  still  in  use, 
and  is  preserved  in  good  condition  by  being  con- 
stantly kept  in  circulation,  special  means  being 
adopted  for  its  aeration.  This  system  of  a never- 
ceasing  current  has  resulted  in  securing  bril- 
lianoy  of  water  aud  great  healthiness  of  the  fish, 
and  attests  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  views.* 
This  reference  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Aquarium 
concluded  Mr.  Norton’s  notes  on  aquariums 
already  erected,  and  he  next  proceeded  to 
describe  several  buildings  either  in  course  of 
erection  or  about  to  bo  erected,  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  himself  and  M r.  Philip  E.  Masey  as  joint 
architects.  These  embrace  buildings  for  Wey- 
month,  Clifton,  Tarmonth,  and  Tynemouth. 

Weymouth. — At  Weymouth,  the  site  is  very 
circumscribed,  and,  whilst  the  Aquarium  was  of 
necessity  to  be  the  main  feature,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  desired  to  oombine  the  attractions  of 
a music-ball  and  winter-garden.  This  latter 
feature  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  measures 
200  ft.  by  60  ft.,  laid  out  with  flower-beds, 
aviaries,  statuary,  and  fountain,  allowing  ample 
space  for  promenade.  The  enclosing  walls  are 
recessed  to  hold  shallow  table-tanks,  &c.,  and 
support  galleries  for  the  orchestra  and  spectators. 
The  whole  is  roofed  with  glass.  External  to  this 
saloon  are  parallel  corridors,  200  ft.  long  and  9fb. 
wide,  forming  ambulatories  to  view  the  eighteen 
show-tanks,  which  are  respectively  39  ft.  long 
in  frontage  by  13  ft.  in  depth,  10  ft.  by  13  ft,, 
and  20  ft.  by  3 ft.  6 in.  Reference  to  tbe 
Manchester  plan  shows  the  origin  of  this  special 
arrangement,  bub  with  the  notable  variation  that 
whereas  there  tbe  walls  which  separate  tbe 
corridors  from  the  main  hall  are  pierced  with 
arches,  throwing  a confused  light  upon  the  fronts 
of  the  show-tanks,  solid  partition-walls  have 
been  adopted  at  Weymouth,  and  as  the  skylights 
extend  only  over  the  tanks,  the  corridors  are  in 
comparative  darkness,  and  receive  light  only 
through  the  luminous  water.  The  estimated  coat 
of  the  building  is  30,000Z. 

Cli/tou. — The  building  designed  for  Clifton 
shows  the  same  main  obaract«riaticB.  The 
central  hall  and  promenade  measures  222  ft.  by 
60  ft.  The  chief  variation  consists  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  aquarium  corridor  or  promenade, 
which  surrounds  the  hall  on  its  four  sides,  afford- 
ing an  ambulatory  of  nearly  GOO  fo.  in  length  by 
9 ft.  in  width.  Tbe  show-tanka  are  lighted  from 
the  roof,  aud  are  twenty-nine  in  number,  varying 
in  frontage  from  59  ft.  to  19  ft.  At  the  sides  of 
tbe  entrance-hall  are  the  refreshment  and  retiring 
rooms,  &o.,  and  underneath  the  great  hall  a 
skating-rink  is  designed.  This  building  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  25,000Z. 

Yarmouth. — Tbe  Yarmouth  Aquarium  is  ap- 
proaching completion.  The  site  is  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Marine  Parade,  close  to  tbe  Britannia 
Pier,  and  is  one  acre  in  extent.  The  great  hall 
is  19t  ft.  by  60  ft.,  tho  nineteen  show-tanks 
ranging  tbe  entire  length  of  both  sides.  Fifteen 
of  these  are  for  sea  water  and  four  for  fresh 
water.  They  have  frontages  of50  ft.,  33  ft.,  and 
16  fc.,  and  are  mostly  15  ft.  from  front  to  back, 
though  some  are  as  shallow  as  7 ft.  and  5 ft.  for 
special  purposes.  The  water  occupies  a depth  of' 


and  store-tanks  being  placed  in  tbe  rear  of 
show-tanks,  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a light 
gallery  running  the  entire  length  above  the  glass 
fronts  of  tanks  allows  the  attendant  access  to 
feed  the  fish,  &o.  Space  is  gained  at  tbe  ends  for 
reserve  tanks,  as  well  as  for  rooms  for  the  natu- 
ralist and  his  assistants.  Tbe  entrance  to  the 
aquarium  and  future  skating-rink  is  by  two  ves- 
tibules 18  ft.  wide  and  100  ft.  iu  length.  The 
rink  will  occupy  tbe  remainder  of  the  ground  to 
the  south,  and  the  restaurant  that  to  the  north. 
Underneath  the  north  vestibule  are  placed  two 
vertical  boilers,  two  horizontal  steam-engines, 
and  three  4-iu.  rotary  pumps,  each  capable  of 
raising  8,000  gallons  per  hour;  two  other  3-in. 
rotary  pumps,  each  capable  of  raising  5,000 
gallons  per  hour,  and  two  other  pumps  capable 
of  raising  7,500  gallons  per  hour.  These  are 
supplied  by  Leete,  Edwards,  and  Norman,  and 
will  secure  a constant  circulation  all  the  year 
round  between  tbe  store-reservoirs  and  the  show, 
tanks,  both  sea  and  fresh  water.  They  also  lay 
on  tho  water  to  the  table-tanks  and  seal-pond, 
the  pipes  rnnning  in  trenches  under  the  aspbalte 
and  cement  floor,  which  contain  also  the  beating- 
pipes,  an  apparatus  by  Bacon  & Co.  being  fixed 
in  tho  engine-room  in  the  basement.  The  steam 
closet  and  chest,  gas  roasters,  lifts,  &o.,  are  sup- 
plied by  Waller.  It  is  intended  to  bnild  a great 
mosio-hall  over  the  aquarium,  club  and  billiard 
rooms  over  the  restaurant,  and  a glass  winter- 
garden  over  the  skating-rink.  A temporary  rink 
will  be  formed  over  tbe  aquarium  on  the  Portland 
cement  surface  which  finishes  Dennett’s  arched 
floor,  and  will  afford  about  20,000  square  feet 
of  area  for  skating.  Tbe  contractors  for  this 
building  are  Messrs.  Charles  Aldin  & Sons. 

Tynemouth. — The  Duke  of  Northumberland 
having  granted,  for  a rental  of  11,  per  annum, 
some  twelve  acres  of  the  cliff  between  Tyne- 
mouth and  Cullercoats,  the  buildings  are  about 
to  be  commenced  by  Mr.  Bergheim,  at  tho  con- 
tract price  of  63,0001.  The  general  arrangement 
of  the  great  hall,  relative  position  of  tanks  and 
reservoirs,  and  tbe  proportion  these  bear  to  each 
other,  are  so  similar  to  Yarmouth  that  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  great  floral 
and  music  hall  will  be  216  ft.  by  50  ft.  The 
aquarium  will  also  be  216  ft.  by  50  ft.,  containing 
tanks  of  varying  depths  and  frontages,  suitable 
for  fresh  and  sei  water  fish,  zoophytes,  and 
sponges,  in  addition  to  which  will  be  table  and 
reserve  tanka.  The  flanking  buildings  will  be 
appropriated  to  entrances,  refreshment  and 
retiring  rooms,  and  a smaller  ooncert-hall.  The 
baths  in  this  scheme  present  a somewhat  novel 
feature.  They  consist  of  ladies’  and  gentleuiou’s 
first  and  second  class  swimming-baths,  private 
bath-rcotns,  and  rooms  for  refreshment,  engine, 
laundry,  (io.  The  rink  occupies  a separate  eite 
on  tho  upper  level. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Norton  said  t — The  notice- 
able  distinction  between  the  variona  plans  I have 
submitted  to  you  is  tbe  relative  position  of  tbe 
show-tanks  with  respeot  to  the  ambulatory  or 
spectators.  At  Westminster  we  see  the  evil 
effect  of  the  tanks  forming  the  sides  of  a top- 
lighted  hall.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Brighton 


ft , aud  tbe  bottoms  of  the  tanks  are  3 fc.  6 in.'  the  benefit  of  keeping  the  part  devoted  to 


above  floor-level.  The  reservoirs  range  underneath 
the  tanks,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  arches 
resting  on  iron  girders,  and  both  bottoms  and 
sides  of  the  reservoirs  and  tanks  are  lined  with 
Yal  de  Travers  aspbalte  ^-in.  thick,  well  tucked 
into  tbe  joints  of  the  brickwork,  specially  raked 
out  to  obtain  a “key.”  The  depth  of  water 
in  tho  reservoirs  is  the  same  as  in  tbe  tanks, 
viz.,  5 ft.,  the  proportion  between  the  water  in 
the  store-tanks  and  that  in  the  show-tanks  being 
1 to  1.  These  store-tanks  or  reservoirs  are,  of 
course,  kept  dark.  The  show-tanks  on  the  west 
side  receive  light  by  a continuous  skylight,  6 fc. 
wide;  those  on  tbe  east  side  are  lighted  by  large 
windows,  the  sills  of  which  are  6 in.  above  the 
water-line.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  will  be  tbe 
orchestra,  and  ranged  between  the  iron  columns 
will  be  placed  table-tanks.  These  are  of  thick 
plate-glass,  with  enamelled  slate  tops,  angles, 
and  bottoms,  and  are  made  by  Stirling.  They 
are  3 ft.  6 in.  diameter,  3 ft.  1 in.  from  the  floor, 
and  have  a depth  of  1 fc.  7 in.  of  water,  giving  .a 
total  height  of  4 ft.  8 in.  A seal-pond  is  sunk  in 
the  floor  at  the  south  end,  aud  an  alligator-pond 
at  the  north  end,  the  latter  heated  artificially, 
and  both  measuring  17  ft.  by  13  ft.,  with  a 
depth  of  about  5 ft.  of  water.  The  narrowness 
of  the  site  not  allowing  of  the  ambulatory 


• A full  descripti 
and  of  the  means  taken  to  ai-rate  the  water,  will  he  found 
in  the  present  volume  of  tho  Builder,  pp.  212  and  246, 
'^nte ; also  in  vol.  xxxii  (1374)  p.  626. 


spectators  in  comparative  darkness  is  well 
shown.  At  Manchester  tbe  first  suggestion  was 
for  an  aisle,  since  actually  developed  in  tho 
designs  for  Weymouth  and  Clifton,  where  the 
nave  is  entirely  cut  off,  and  serves  as  a winter 
garden, the  aisles  forming  thewalks  forspectators 
only  deriving  light  through  the  plato-glaes  fronts, 
the  water  in  tbe  tanks  being  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. 

The  question  as  to  the  neoersary  proportion  of 
water  kept  in  the  dark  reservoirs,  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  show-tanks,  is  now  being  debated 
by  those  two  eminent  authorities,  Mr.  Lloyd  and 
sir.  Saville  Kent,  the  former  gentleman  insisting 
that  it  should  never  be  less  than  3 to  1.  In 
actual  practice  at  the  Crystal  Palace  it  is  5 to  1, 
aud  at  Westminster  6 to  1,  or  500,000  gallons  to 
100,000  gallons.  Sir.  Saville  Kent,  on  the  other 
hand,  affirms  that  a proportion  of  1 to  1 is  all 
that  is  essential  for  saooess.  Where  such  pbilo- 
sophera  disagree  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  decide  ; 
bnt,  in  practice,  motives  of  economy,  as  a rule, 
determine  the  question,  clients  being  unwilling 
to  expend  thousands  of  pounds  in  constructing 
underground  cisterns  when  such  an  authority  as 
Sir.  Kent  assures  them  that  the  reserve  need  not 
exceed  the  contents  of  tbe  tanks  themselves, 
which  can  thus  economically  be  built,  as  at  Yar- 
mouth, in  the  space  between  tbe  ground  and  the 
floor  of  the  show-tanks.  There  is^no  necessity 
for  sinking  an  aquarium  underground,  as  at 
Boulogne  and  Hamburg.  There  is  no  need  to 
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change  the  sea^water;  in  foot,  it  is  proved  to  be 
better  suited  to  maintain  healthy  animal  life 
tow  than  when  first  imported,  six  years  ago. 
The  method  of  oxygenating  the  water  by  means 
of  a constant  flow  and  change  has  so  completely 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  system  of  aerating  by 
forcing  air  either  from  below  or  above,  that  in 
any  buildings  we  are  called  npon  to  design  it 
must  be  accepted  as  a sine  qu6,  non,  and  arrange, 
ments  made  for  steam-engines,  boilers,  and 
steam  pumps.  Acontinnal  source  of  annoyance 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  Westminster,  and  other 
aquariums  has  been  the  freqnent  bursting  or 
blowing  out  of  tbe  glass  fronts  of  the  tanks,  which, 
though  of  the  thickest  plate,  have  been  found  un- 
.able  to  bear  the  great  pressure  of  the  water.  It  is 
be  hoped  that  experiments  will  now  be  made  to 
with  the  new  toughened  glass,  which  is  said  to 
resist  five  times  the  ordinary  breaking  strain, 
and  by  which  the  depth  of  water  may  be  indefi- 
nitely increased  without  danger.  The  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  in  fixing  the  glass  to  the 
iron  frames  or  mullions  and  the  atone  heads  and 
cills,  so  as  to  secure  a perfectly  even  bed  or 
surface,  and  minor  precautions  taken  which  time 
does  not  allow  me  to  enter  upon.  It  is  better  to 
adopt  asphalte  than  cementfor  the  inside  coating 
of  tanks  and  reservoirs,  and  no  expense  shonld 
be  saved  in  getting  tbe  work  done  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  The  tanks  are  furnished  with 
rockwork  composed  of  granite,  Derby  spar,  or 
Portland  spalls,  varying  in  thickness  from  10  in. 
to  ft.,  put  together  with  Portland  cement. 
The  back  of  the  seal-ponds  may  be  fitted  with 
rustic  rookeries,  waterfall,  ferns,  palms,  mosses, 
and  creeping  plants.  As  no  aquarium  in  its 
present  highly  developed  form  is  supposed  to 
contain  suflioient  interest  to  secure  permanent 
success,  it  is  now  considered  necessary  to  sup- 
plemenb  its  attractions  by  subsidiary  features, 
and  hence  the  necessity  to  provide  music  and 
concert  halls,  winter  gardens,  skating-rink,  club- 
rooms,  restaurants,  baths,  and  pleasure-grounds. 
I he  whole  subject  is  well  worthy  the  attentive 
study  of  tbe  junior  members  of  tbe  profession, 
as  the  fashion  is  rapidly  spreading  from  the 
mother  country  to  the  far  East  and  West,  in 
proof  of  which  I may  mention  that  we  have  been 
already  consulted  as  to  the  construction  of 
aquariums  in  Australia  and  in  America. 


AMONG  THE  EUINS  OF  IONA. 

What  is  being  done  at  Iona  ? There  is  perhaps 
no  more  interesting  spot  out  of  Judea  than  this 
“island  of  the  waves”— the  very  cradle  of 
Christianity  in  Britain,— an  island  that  abounds 
with  priceless  relics  of  antiquity,  and  contains, 
according  to  tradition,  the  tombs  of  scores  of 
early  kings,  chieftains,  wariiors,  statesmen 
monks,  and  bards.  Alluding  to  its  famous  arehi- 
tectural  remains  and  sculptured  memorials,  Dr. 
Johnson  uttered  one  of  tbe  most  memorable  of 
his  sayings— “Tbe  man  is  little  to  be  envied 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not 
grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Iona.”  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  some  account 
of  these  ancient  and  sacred  relics,  and  of  what 
has  been  done,  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  the  owner  of  the  island,  to  preserve 
and  enhance  their  appearance.  Nearly  all  the 
foundations  of  the  chapels  and  cloisters  that  were 
formerly  heaps  of  rubbish  by  the  fallen  dibris  of 
the  walls,  and  overgrown  with  grass,  like  so 
many  green  mounds,  are  now  clearly  defined,  and 
built  so  as  to  present  to  tbe  spectator  a correct 
outline  of  the  original  plan  of  the  abbey.  The 
greater  part  of  the  labour  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  in. restoring  the 
chapel  and  refectory  walls;  the  doorways  and 
windows  have  been  reconstructed  in  imitation  of 
the  style  of  the  old  architecture.  The  walls  of 
tbe  chancel  have  been  strongly  built,  and  to  all 
appearance  arc  quite  capable  of  bearing  a roof. 
A jyall  has  also  been  built  around  the  tomb  in 
which  St.  Columba  is  said  to  have  been  buried. 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  cathedral,  ou 
the  iow-Abbe,  as  the  little  hill  in  front  is  called 
where  the  saint  is  said  to  have  uttered  his  re- 
markable  prophecy,  a square  foundation  is  ex- 
posed,  whore  once  stood  a cross.  Outside  the 
wall,  and  in  front  of  tins  hill,  another  structure 
has  been  exposed.  The  excavations  at  the 
nunnery  have  been  successful  in  bringing  to 
view  the  lines  of  the  foundiitions  of  that  ruie 
also.  The  cloisters  bavo  been  built  a few  feet 
high,  tho  walls  and  gables  have  been  repaired, 
and  several  of  the  windows  restored.  Among 
tbe  numerous  tombstones  brought  to  light 


by  the  excavations  is  a very  beautiful  one, 
said  to  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
figures  of  two  warriors  in  armour,  and  a 
galley,  are  sculptured  upon  it,  besides  other 
devices,  and  a Latin  inscription  nob  yet  de- 
ciphered. It  was  found  nenr  the  surface  in 
the  east  aisle.  If  weave  to  believe  the  common 
tradition,  it  was  in  the  year  560  that  St. 
Columba,  then  forty-two  years  of  age,  crossed 
over  from  Ireland  to  Iona  in  aourrach,  or  wicker 
boat,  and,  founding  a inonnstio  establishment, 
he  set  to  work  to  convert  the  people.  The 
monastery,  it  would  appear,  was  destroyed  about 
250  years  after  the  Saint's  death  by  the  invading 
Norwegians,  who  likewise  killed  all  the  monks. 
The  Martyrs’  Bay,  a little  to  the  south  of  the 
landing-place,  commemorates  tho  massacre. 
During  the  next  four  centuries  the  island 
remained  unoccupied,  but  about  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  a sisterhood  of  nuns, 
wJio  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Angustire,  found 
their  way  to  the  island,  and  estabiished  a 
nunnery.  About  the  same  period  some  Cluniac 
monks,  from  Paisley,  of  the  order  of  St.  Bennet, 
landed  at  Iona,  and  erected  the  cathedral,  which 
remains  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  present 
day.  The  edifice,  which  is  dedicated  to  Sc. 
Mary,  is  cruciform  j its  length  ia  160  ft,,  breadth 
2-t  ft.,  transept  70  ft.,  and  the  choir  60  ft.  It 
has  a square  tower,  70  ft.  in  lieigbt,  supported 
by  four  arches  adorned  with  figures  iu  basso- 
relievo.  The  tower  itself  is  extremely  plain,  but 
the  tracery  of  the  windows  is  very  fine,  and 
some  of  the  ornamentation  in  different  parts  of 
the  church  or  abbey  is  curious  and  beautiful. 
The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  of  freestone, 
and  carved  with  grotesque  figures,  still  very 
sharp  and  well  preserved.  One  of  tho  capitals, 
for  instance,  under  the  tower,  represents  an  ox 
about  to  bo  sacrificed.  Two  figures  hold  the  ox, 
and  behind  is  a priest  chanting.  Above  is  a dog 
coursing  a hare.  On  the  opposite  column  are 
two  persona  buying,  with  a pair  of  scales.  Other 
columns  represent  the  temptation  of  Adam  and 
Eve;  the  fall  of  onr  first  parents,  and  their 
approaching  punishment;  the  Crucifixion,  with 
the  Virgin  Mary  seated,  .and  an  angel  on  either 
side  ; Peter  cutting  oS  Malchua’s  ear  ; an  angel 
weighing  a man’s  good  deeds  against  his  bad, 
while  the  devil  is  trying  to  get  the  balance  of 
bad  deeds  down.  Besides  these  quaint  delinea- 
tions, there  are  represented  dragons  with  tails, 
ending  in  sorolls  and  foliage. 

Much  of  this  interesting  work  has  been  in- 
jured and  mutilated  by  the  barbarous  acts  of 
unprincipled  relic-hunters.  Since  tho  Duke  of 
Argyll  appointed  a guide  to  show  visitors  over 
the  ruins  these  acts  of  vandalism  have,  happily, 
in  a great  nieaeuro  ceased.  The  style  of  thn 
whole  is  Early  English,  but  the  pillars  and  their 
decorations  are  the  vestiges  of  an.  earlier  era. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  are  the  tomb  and 
statue  of  Abbot  Mnekinnon  (who  died  in  1500), 
with  the  head  broken  off.  The  same  abbot’s 
cross  is  in  St.  Oran’s  chapel,  to  be  noticed  pre- 
sently.  In  the  centre  of  the  chancel  stands  the 
tomb  of  Macleod  of  Maoleod,  now  the  largest 
monument  in  the  island.  North  and  east  of  the 
cloister  are  tbe  refectory  and  chapter-house,  the 
latter  a gloomy  vaulted  chamber,  of  which  the 
roof  is  still  entire.  Over  the  ohapter-house  was 
the  library,  the  repository  at  one  time  of  a very 
valuable  collection  of  books.  In  former  years 
fona  was  the  place  where  the  archives  of  Scot, 
land,  with  many  precious  MSS.  were  kept,  and  it 
was  iu  this  library  probably  where  these  were 
deposited.  At  tho  Reformation  most  of  the  books, 
&o.,  were  destroyed,  though  many  of  them,  it  is 
believed,  were  carried  off  to  the  Scottish  College 
at  Douay,  iu  Prance.  Of  the  principal  altar  of 
the  cathedral,— the  altar  of  St.  Columba,— no 
vestige  now  remains.  This  shrine,  which  was 
6 ft.  by  4 ft.,  and  built  of  marble,  was  entire  so 
late  as  the  year  1688,  and  is  described  by  Pennant. 
By  the  side  of  the  west  entrance  to  the  cathedral 
may  be  seen  a granite  cistern,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the 
pilgrims’  feet,  and  in  front  of  the  edifice  standB 
tbe  celebrated  cross  of  Iona,  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin.  This  object  is  adorned  with  a profusion 
of  Runic  sculpture,  and  hewn  out  of  a solid  block 
of  granite  14  ft.  high. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  and  intereetiug 
of  the  ruins  of  the  island  is  the  chapel  of  St. 
Oran.  The  architecture  of  this  small  building 
(it  ia  only  40  ft.  by  20  ft.)  is  of  the  plainest 
description,  its  only  decoration  consisting  of 
some  chevron  mouldings  in  the  arch  of  tbe 
doorway,  and  a triple  arch,  which  latter,  how- 
ever, has  been  added  to  tho  chapel  since  it  was 
built.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 


the  Norwegians  in  the  twelfth  centnry.  The 
chapel  contains  several  tombs  of  different  dates, 
among  others  the  supposed  tomb.^tone  of  St.  Oran 
himself,  whose  fate,  according  to  the  chronicle, 
was  very  melancholy.  A contemporary  of  St. 
Columba,  St.  Oran,  we  are  told,  was  buried 
alive  here  to  appease  some  fiend  who  undid  in  the 
night  Oolnmba'a  work  of  the  day.  After  three 
days  Oran  was  dug  up,  and  immediately  began 
assuring  the  bystanders  that  there  was  neither 
God  nor  the  devil,  future  happiness  nor  punish, 
ment.  Of  coarse,  sneh  heterodox,  not  to  say 
wicked  doctrines,  could  not  be  tolerated,  and 
Colnraba  ordered  the  backsliding  saint  to  he  ira. 
mediately  re-interred.  The  transaction  gave 
rise  to  a Gaelic  proverb  to  the  effect, — “ Earth, 
earth  on  the  mouth  of  Oran,  that  he  may  blab  no 
more.”  Tbe  tourist  has  also  pointed  out  to  liim 
here  tbe  effigy  of  a man  in  armour,  the  monument 
of  Macquarie  of  Diva,  that  of  Angus  Maodonncll, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  which  bears  the  carved  repre- 
sentalion  of  a galley,  and  the  cross,  or  rather  a 
portion  of  it,  of  tho  Abbot  Mackinnon,  under  a 
canopied  recess.  Some  of  the  traoeried  designs 
on  these  stones  sro  characterised  by  considerable 
elegance  and  intricacy,  considering  the  refractory 
nature  of  the  materia!  (mica  slate)  on  which  they 
are  executed.  The  chapel  of  the  nunnery,  which 
has  jiojv  been  partially  restored,  ia  not  without 
interest.  It  was  built  subsequently  to  that  of 
St.  Oran,  and  its  architectural  features  belong 
to  the  Later  Norman  period,  verging  into  those 
of  the  Early  English  style.  The  vaulted  roof  is 
constructed  of  very  thin  stones,  bound  together 
by  four  ribs,  which  meet  ia  tbe  centre.  Here 
wo  see  tbe  monument  of  the  last  prioress,  which 
is  damaged  by,  as  it  appears,  a portion  of  the 
roof  falling.  However,  the  inscription  may  still 
bo  read,  and  runs  tbns  : — "Hie  jacet  Domina 
Anna  Donaldi  Ferleti  filii,  quondam  Priore^sa  de 
Iona,  quee  ohiit  anno  MDXLIIL,  tio  ejus  animan 
Altissimo  Commendamus,”  The  figure  of  tbe 
prioress  is  carved  on  tho  face  of  tho  stone,  her 
head  being  supported  by  an  angel  on  either  side, 
and  above  is  tho  representation  of  a looking, 
glass  and  a comb.  The  monument  also  bears 
the  effigy  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  over  whoso  head 
are  the  sun  aod  moon,  signifying  that  she  was 
Queen  of  Heaven.  When  Ponnant  visited  Iona 
in  1772  he  found  this  chapel  doing  duty  as  a 
cattle-shed,  and  this  interesting  memorial  of  the 
good  piiorcss  embedded  several  feet  deep  in 
dung  ! Ic  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  is  now 
being  better  cared  for. 

Leaving  tbe  nuns’  chapel,  we  pass  along  a 
paved  roadway  called  “ Straidh  na  Marbh”  (i.he 
Street  of  the  Dead),  and  reach  Reliq  Oran,  the 
burial-place  of  St.  Oran,  the  consecrated  spot 
where 

“ Tlio  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid.’’ 

The  Royal  Cemetery,  a portion  of  which  is  railed 
iu,  adjoins  tbe  chapel  of  tbe  saint  mentioned. 
Here,  as  Robert  Chambers  remarks,  aregtithered 
together  “ perhaps  the  moat  extensive  holy  alii- 
anoe  or  oongross  of  European  sovereigns  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  grave.”  We  fear,  however,  that 
little  can  bo  pronounced  with  certainty  in  regard 
to  Reliq  Oran.  The  accounts  handed  down  to 
us  do  not  tally  with  sufficient  historical  accuracy. 
The  tombs  have  been  a good  deal  disturbed,  and 
then  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  have  die- 
appeared  altogether.  Certainly  tho  exioling  re- 
mains  are  very  considerably  defaced  as  well  as 
effaced.  The  kings,  ic  ia  recorded,  were  buried 
in  three  separate  tombs  in  the  form  of  small 
chapels.  The  first  cuncained  the  ashes  of  forty, 
eight  Scottish  monarchs,  from  Fergus  H.  to 
Macbeth.  It  was  called  Tumulus  Regum  Scotim. 
The  second  was  inscribed  “Tumulus  Regiim 
Hibernim,”  and  contained  tbe  remaips  of  four 
Irish  kings;  and  the  third  chapel,  the  resting- 
place  of  eight  Norwegian  kings,  was  known  as 
Tumulus  Regum  Nurwegim.  But  discrepancies 
exist  as  to  the  exact  number  of  these  mrinarobs. 
One  writer  says  forty  of  Scotland’s  rulers,  another 
limits  those  of  Norway  to  five,  while  another 
adds  one  king  of  France  to  the  list.  Tho  sane- 
tuary  of  tho  Norwegian  sovereigns  appears  to 
have  been  shared  by  the  lords  of  the  Isles, — the 
M'Leans  of  Mull,  tbe  Maoquarries  of  Ulva,  and 
others.  Tbe  tombstones  are  disposed  of  in  nine 
rows,  the  third  being  the  ridge  of  the  kings,  con- 
taining the  royal  personages  aforesaid  ; tbe  fifth 
comprises  the  priors  of  Iona ; in  the  sixth  is  the 
ancient  Clach-a-Brath,  or  hollow  stone  basin, 
containing  several  others,  which  it  was  the 
custom  of  pilgrims  to  walk  thrice  round, 
according  to  tbo  course  of  the  sun;  the 
seventh  row  ia  the  resting-plaoa  of  tho 
McLeans,  the  chief  of  Coil’s  tomb  bein» 
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♦fae  handsomest  of  all.  A green  mound  is 
pointed  out  near  the  Baj  of  Martyrs,  whereon 
the  bier  was  wont  to  be  placed  or  rested  while 
the  moarnera  formed  procession  j the  coronach 
or  wail  for  the  departed  was  then  raised,  and  the 
coflBn  was  borne  through  the  street  of  the  dead 
to  its  long  home  in  the  Reliq  Oran.  Almost 
every  family  of  distinction  in  the  Western  High- 
lands bad  at  one  time,  it  is  believed,  a burying- 
place  in  Iona,  and  each  grave  had  its  distinctive 
cross.  Bob  out  of  360  crosses  which  once  adorned 
the  island,  two  only  are  left,  if  we  except  the 
pediments  of  two  more.  The  cross  of  Iona  we 
have  already  alluded  to.  On  the  west  side  of 
Martyr-street  stands  M'Lean’s  cross, — a beauti- 
fully carved  pillar,  well  preserved.  The  re- 
mainder  of  these  relics  were  sacridced  at  the 
Kefi'rraation  by  a sweeping  edict  of  the  Synod  of 
Argyll.  A largo  number  were  thrown  into  the 
sea,  and  many  more  were  transported  to  other 
places.  At  Inverary,  Campbeltown,  and  Dun- 
Btaffoage,  for  example,  may  be  seen  soalptured 
stones  of  Iona  which  may  have  covered  great 
lords  of  the  Isles,  and  have  been  carried  off,  that 
humble  chiefs  of  the  mainland  might  repose 
under  them.  That  Iona  should  have  become  tbe 
irwourite  place  of  sepulture  in  which  so  many  kings, 
princee,  and  lords  were  so  ambitious  to  rest,  may 
be  readily  accounted  for.  For  one  thing,  there 
was  the  peculiarly  sacred  charaoterof  the  island  j 
but  the  desire  was  due  more  immediately,  per- 
haps, to  the  traditionary  belief  that  Colnmba’s 
isle  was  to  be  particularly  favoured  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  world.  It  was  founded  on  an 
ancient  Gaelic  prophecy,  of  which  the  following 
is  a translation  : — 

“ Seven  years  before  thatawful  day 
When  time  sha'l  be  no  more, 

A watery  deluge  will  o’ersweep 
Hibernia's  mossy  shore. 

The  green-clad  Isla,  too,  shall  sink, 

While  with  the  great  and  good 
Colnmba'a  happy  isle  will  rear 
Her  towers  above  the  flood.” 

In  a second  poetic  prophecy  St.  Colnmba  is  said 
to  have  foretold  the  destiny  of  his  retreat : — 

" Oh,  sacred  dome,  and  my  beloved  abode. 

Whose  walls  now  echo  to  the  nraise  of  God, 

The  time  fball  come  when  lauding  monks  shall  cease, 
And  lowing  herds  here  occupy  their  place ; 

But  better  ages  shall  hereafter  come, 

And  praise  re-echo  in  this  sacred  dome.” 

This  prophecy  has  been  to  some  extent  ful- 
filled. The  time  did  come  when  monks  ceased  to 
say  their  prayers  and  tell  their  beads  in  Iona, 
and  only  lowing  herds  occupied  their  place  for 
many  a day.  For  have  we  not  seen  that  the 
religious  edifices  of  the  place  were  literally 
turned  into  barns  and  cow-sheds  ? Although  as 
yet  praise  does  not  re-echo  in  the  sacred  dome, 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  island  (number- 
ing abont  500)  have  for  years  had  a modern 
Established  Church,  as  well  as  a Free  Church,  in 
their  midst,  and  who  knows  that  the  concluding 
part  of  Columba’s  prophecy  may  nob  one  day 
be  fulfilled  also,  now  that  something  has  been 
done  towards  the  restoration  of  Iona’s  ancient 
architectural  remains  ? 


RilLWAT  EXHIBITION. 

On  " Derby  day  ” an  exhibition  was  opened  at 
tbe  Crystal  Palace  of  so-oalled  "railway  appH- 
ancee,”  or  objects  connected  nearly  or  remotely 
with  railways  and  railway  working.  A good 
many  objects  were  shown  that  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  relate  to  either. 

The  exhibition  was  arranged  in  tbe  nave 
between  the  transept  and  the  crystal  fountain, 
Tbe  first  objects  presented  were  two  powerful 
railway  weighing-machines,  one  fixed,  the  other 
portable,  by  Messrs.  H.  Pooley  & Son.  Next  in 
order  was  a hub  roofed  and  walled  with  the 
patent  concrete  slabs  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles,  tbe 
capabilities  of  wbioh  have  been  recently  noticed 
in  the  Builder,  and  do  not,  as  adapted  to  cottage- 
building,  call  for  further  notice  here.  Tbe 
erection  was,  however,  in  its  proper  place, 
inasmuch  as  attached  to  the  hnb  was  a short 
section  of  a cover  for  a railway  platform,  roofed, 
and  the  valiance  formed,  from  the  red  tile-like 
slabs,  showing  the  suitability  of  the  material  for 
this  species  of  strncture,  as  admitting  of  the 
erection  rapidly,  of  a substantial  station  cover- 
ing,  at  a small  cost.  A greater  curiosity  in 
the  use  of  concrete  was  shown  in  tbe  railway 
and  tramway  sleepers  made  of  the  same 
material.  Tbe  railway  sleepers  had  iron  loils 
imbedded  in  the  centre,  not  for  the  resistance  of 
crushing,  but  of  striking  or  hammering  force. 
The  strength  cf  the  material  is  very  great,  as 


had  been  proved  by  an  octagonal  block  that  was 
shown  with  the  sleepers.  It  had  been  tested 
by  hydraulic  power  with  blocks  of  timber.  Oak, 
with  the  fibre  placed  vertically,  gave  way  at  a 
pressure  of  between  180  and  200  tons,  but  the 
concrete  block,  under  that  pressure,  remained 
uninjured.  In  durability,  if  in  other  respects^  it 
is  snitable,  the  concrete  sleeper  would  be  superior 
to  all  others.  For  street  and  road  tramways  tbe 
concrete  sleepers  would  probably  be  an  improve-  , 
ment  upon  timber,  provided  that  the  rails  can  be  | 
properly  fixed,  and  that  tbe  concrete  would  have 
power  to  resist  the  effect  of  concnssions  to  which 
it  would  be  subject.  Its  use  would  probably 
greatly  diminish  the  injury  and  disturbance  of 
the  roads,  and  the  inconvenience  caused  toother 
users  of  them,  by  the  use  of  wooden  sleepers. 
Mr.  Lascelles’s  stall  included  also  specimens  of 
his  patent  sash-bars  of  cement,  cast  with  an  iron 
bar  in  the  centre,  and  of  his  bent  wood  sash-bars. 
The  one  he  recommends  as  being  indestructible 
by  the  weather,  and  not  requiring  painting  ; tbe 
bent  wood  bars  as  combining  maximom  strength 
with  minimum  of  material. 

Among  the  novelties  in  railway  appliances 
proper  was  an  interesting  working  model  of 
Sykes’s  patent  look  and  block  electric  signals, 
for  which  it  is  claimed  that  it  would  leave  nothing 
to  tbe  memory  of  tbe  men  working  the  signals, 
and  that  it  would  make  it  impossible  for  more 
than  one  train  to  be  in  any  one  section  of  the 
line  at  the  same  time,  as  frequently  occurs  under 
the  present  block  system.  The  coustrnction 
appears  simple,  and  easily  adaptable  to  ordinary 
signal  and  point  levers.  In  a recent  railway 
accident  the  load  of  snow  upon  the  semaphore 
bore  it  down  from  the  horizontal,  or  danger  posi- 
tion,  to  the  slope,  or  "line  clear."  Mr.  Sykes 
gives  tbe  semaphore-arm  an  upward  elope  for 
“ line  clear.” 

A beautiful  working  model  was  shown  by  Dr. 
Wbyte,  of  Elgin,  the  inventor,  illustrating  his 
system  of  automatic  electric  signalling,  by 
which  the  trains  work  the  signals,  blocking  one 
section  and  opening  another  as  they  proceed. 
The  model  consisted  of  a circular  railway  fitted 
with  semaphores,  running  and  fixed  contact 
plates,  batteries,  insulated  wires,  &o.,  and  gives 
audible,  as  well  as  visible,  signals  with  great 
precision  as  need  may  require.  We  noticed  that 
every  signal  when  at  danger  is  guarded,  and  a 
bell  is  rung  on  the  engine  approaching,  so  that 
the  signals  are  practically  double  ; no  signal  can 
be  unset  by  the  passing  train  until  another  has 
been  set,  and  a section  is  always  kept  clear  by 
the  arrangements  adopted.  Tbe  system  is  highly 
ingenious  and  complete,  and  has  been  tested 
Buocessfally  on  a section  of  tbe  Highland  Rail- 
way. It  may  be  feared  that  the  delicacy  of  the 
apparatoB  and  nicety  of  tbe  arrangements  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  general  adoption.  Dr. 
Whyte alsoexhibited  an  effective  automatiobrake. 

A large  working  model  was  shown,  illustrating 
the  action  of  Mr.  Attwood  Brookelbank’s  patent 
coupling,  that  is  regarded  very  favourably,  we 
believe,  by  railway  authorities,  on  account  of  its 
simplicity  and  tbe  qnickness  and  certainty  of  its 
automatic  action. 

The  dangers  attendant  upon"  fogging”  are  well 
known  among  railway  men,  especially  on  metro- 
politan lines,  and  Barry’s  apparatus,  by  which 
fog  signals  may  be  placed  upon  tbe  metals  with- 
out the  signalman  leaving  his  box,  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  railway  managers.  In  tbe 
Abbot’s  Ripton  accident,  it  may  be  remembered, 
the  signalman  stated  that  be  had  not  time  to  lay 
fog  Signals  on  the  rails  before  the  accident 
occurred.  By  tbe  apparatus  shown  this  would 
have  been  tbe  work  of  only  a few  seconds. 

Amongst  exhibitors  who  may  well  dispense 
with  any  notice  herein,  their  standing  and  repu- 
tation being  enough  to  secure  the  respectful 
attention*  of  the  visitors,  we  may  mention 
a few  of  many:— The  London  and  Isortb- 
Westem  Company,  who  sent  five  models  of 
railway  carriages,  travelling  post-offices,  &o. ; 
Mr.  J.  Cowdy,  who  furnished  a fine  galaxy 
of  lamps ; Messrs.  Saxby  & Farmer,  signal 
eugineera,  who  had  an  interesting  stand  ; Messrs. 
Varley,  who  had  an  excellent  display  of  tele- 
graphic apparatus ; Messrs.  Banister  & Annett, 
who  showed  a beantifnl  model  illustrating  their 
clever  system  of  locking  points  and  signals; 
Messrs.  Reynolds’s  safety  apparatus  for  the  pro- 
tection of  points  and  signals;  Mr.  W.  Inigo 
Jones’s  fine  display  of  brass  furniture  for  rail- 
way carriages  5 Hill’s  cirringe  wiodow.holder, 
that  is  now  getting  to  be  generally  and  favonr- 
ably  known  ; Bristow’s  gas  compressor  ; Wood’s 
fine  show  of  model  engines  ; and  divers  others 
that  we  do  not  atop  to  name. 


At  or  near  the  end  of  tbe  range,  towards  the 
Hall  of  Kings,  one  of  the  most  interesting  col- 
lections  in  the  Exhibition  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
assemblage  of  tools  displayed  by  Sslig,  jun.  & 
Co.,  represented  by  Mr.  Neat.  These  vrere 
chiefly  importations  from  America  and  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  included  some  remarkably 
clever  tools  and  appliances.  Those  that  attracted 
most  attention  were  the  hand-worked  earth- 
borers,  various  in  diameter;  the  belt-ahipper,  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  oontrivanoe,  by  which 
belts  can  be  shifted  whilst  the  machinery  is  in 
motion  without  the  operator  going  near  the 
riggers.  This  tool  is,  we  hope,  destined  to  come 
into  general  nae  until  something  simpler  or  more 
effective  is  brought  out.  On  this  stall  a'so  a 
machine  for  planing  iron  was  shown,  worked  by 
hand,  and  taking  work  Sin.  by  4 in.  It  was 
shown  at  work,  aud  performed  well  and  quickly, 
quite  distancing  the  progress  that  could  be  made 
by  chipping  or  filing.  The  same  firm  showed, 
amongst  a host  of  other  tools,  a hand-machine 
for  boring  wood  to  any  angle,  right  or  left,  and 
another,  double-action,  for  drilling  iron  to  a 
variety  of  slopes  and  different  bores.  Tanite 
emery  wheels  were  also  shown,  with  other  tools 
that  we  do  not  wait  to  enumerate. 

The  exhibits  were  not  as  numerous  as  they 
were  last  year;  the  exhibition,  nevertheless,  was 
of  a most  interesting  oharncter.  Speaking  for 
exhibitors  who  do  nob  send  attendants  or 
guardians  with  their  property,  we  should  say 
that  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  would  do  well 
to  employ  moans  to  enforce  the  injunction, 
"Tiaibora  are  requested  not  to  touch.”  Wiih 
some  visitors  that  we  saw,  a polite  request  was 
useless,  whereas  a sharp  rap  over  the  knuckles 
might  have  proved  effective, — they  deserved  it. 


CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH  ARCHITECTS. 

A CONGRESS  of  French  Architects,  nnder  the 
presidency  of  M.  Lesueor,  will  be  held  nest 
week  at  the  ficole  de  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  com- 
mencing,  like  that  of  their  English  brethren,  on 
Monday,  the  13bb.  Papers  are  to  be  read  and 
places  visited  precisely  as  in  onr  own  case,  and 
a oonfraternal  dinner,  at  the  " Grand  Hotel,” 
with  audition  musicale,  will  close  the  proceed, 
ings,  on  Saturday,  the  17bh. 

Mr.  Charles  Lucas  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Congress  Committee,  at  the  meeting  place  of 
the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes,  23,  Quai 
de  I’Horloge.  


THE  FRENCH  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  1878. 

The  Commission  appointed  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  ninety.four  designs  submitted 
for  the  Exhibition  building,  have  made  their 
report.  For  reasons  given,  the  Commission 
decline  awarding  a first  premium.  They  con- 
sider  that  if  it  be  desirable  to  utilise  the  ideas  to 
be  found  in  certain  designs,  it  is  just  to  acknow- 
ledge publicly  the  merits  of  their  authors.  Ac. 
cordingly  they  recommend  to  the  Minister  to 
award  a premium  of  3,000f.  (1201.)  to  each  of 
the  following  six  competitors,  classed  in  the 
order  of  their  hanging:— 38,  MM.  Davioud  et 
Bourdais;  69,  M.  Brnneau ; 73,  M.  Crepinet; 
80,  M.  Coquart ; 89,  M.  Picq  ; and  93,  M.  Roux. 

Considering  that  there  are  others  which, _ by 
reason  of  certain  points  of  detail,  merit  attention, 
they  forther  recommend  that  a premium  of 
l.OOOf.  (401.)  be  given  to  the  following :— 42, 
M.  deBandob;  55,  M.  Sitnil ; 60,  M.  Eiffel;  67, 
M.  Rsulin;  68,  M.  HuS;  and  81,  M.  Flon. 


Lightning  Conductors.  — At  the  Science 
Conference  at  South  Kensington  on  tbe  30th  ult.. 
Dr.  Mann  described  the  lightning-rods  and  appa- 
ratus for  protection  from  lightning  exhibited  in 
the  collection.  He  showed  the  relative  values  of 
copper  and  iron,  the  noimportance  of  their  form, 
whether  ropes,  rods,  or  pipes,  so  that  they  are  of 
sufficient  size,  and  the  need  for  domination  of 
bnildings  by  abundance  of  good  points;  but, 
above  all  things,  he  insisted  on  the  indispensable 
importance  of  large  earth  contacts,  and  as  to  bow 
these  may  be  secured.  A lightning  discharge 
passing  through  an  ample  rod  with  large  earth 
contact  is  a gentle  stream,  with  low  tension  and 
no  erratic  aud  disruptive  tendency.  With  8™all 
earth  contact  the  discharge  passes  through  the 
rod  with  high  tension,  aud  a most  dangerous 
tendency  to  find  other  lateral  passages  of  dis- 
charge  for  itself,  and  through  bodies  standing 
near  the  rod. 
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HOUSE  AND  STUDIO  FOR 
MR.  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  B.A.,  KENSINGTON. 

SoiiE  ebort  time  ago  particulars  were  given 
io  onr  pages  of  the  house  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion for  our  diatiDguisbed  countryman,  Hr. 
J.  Everett  Millais,  R.A.,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Hardwick,  at  Palace  Gate,  KeusingtOD,*  and 
we  then  promised  to  illustrate  the  account  with 
a view  and  plans.  This  promise  we  now  per- 
form, and  for  oonvenieoce’  sake  we  repeat  a few 
of  the  particulars  given.  The  building  is  Italian 
in  style,  the  facades  being  of  red  brick,  with 
Portland-stone  dressings.  It  conaprises  base- 
inent,  ground-floor,  one . pair  floor,  and  two 
floors  above  devoted  to  bed-rooms.  The  base- 
ment includes  kitchen,  larders,  butler’s'  pantry, 
and  the  usual  offices,  together  with  servants’ 
rooms.  A principal  featnre  of  the  ground-floor 
is  the  entrance-hall,  29  ft.  by  26  ft.,  which  is 
approached  from  a porch.  Running  across  the 
hall  is  a screen  of  columns  of  veined  marble. 
The  floor  is  paved  with  coloured  marbles.  Running 
round  the  hall  and  up  the  staircase,  along  the 
first-floor  landing,  and  then  as  high  as  the  great 
stairoaee-window,  will  be  a dado  of  Carrara 
and  veined  marble.  On  the  ground-floor  will  be 
a bedroom  and  dressing-room,  with  conve- 
nieuces  ; private  sitting-rooms,  a room  beneath 
the  studio  for  models,  storage  of  canvasses, 
and  80  on.  Access  to  this  room  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a separate  entrance  provided  on 
tho  south  side  of  tbe  building,  and  once  in  this 
room  the  studio  above  is  reached  by  means  of  a 
circular  iron  staircase  in  tho  south-east  corner. 
The  principal  staircase  is  of  Portland. stone,  with 
wrought.iron  scroll  surmounted  by  a hand-rail. 
The  first-floor  landing  will  have  a fountain.  Tbe 
suite  of  rooms  on  this,  tbe  principal  floor,  repre- 
sente  a length  of  1-15  ft.  from  end  to  end.  Tbe 
principal  drawing-room  is  29  ft.  by  18  ft.  The 
smaller  drawing-room,  26  ft.  by  IS  ft.  The 
principal  dining-room  is  35  ft.  by  23  ft.  All 
these  rooms  are  15  ft.  high.  But  tbe  chief 
apartment  on  the  first-floor  is  the  studio,  50  ft. 
by  29  ft.,  and  24  ft.  high  ; with  large  doors 
opening  into  the  drawing-rooms  for  special 
occasions.  Tbe  studio  is  lighted  in  the  day-time 
by  three  windows,  two  on  the  north  and  one  on 
thesouth.  The  walls  have  a dado  in  wainsootoak, 
and  from  this  pilasters  are  carried  up  at  inter- 
vals to  the  cornice.  All  tbe  rooms,  inolnding  the 
studio,  have  open  fire-j)laceB,  but  the  studio  and 
dining-room  are  nl.-'O  provided  with  bot-water 
coils  for  nse  in  cold  weather.  The  floors  through- 
out are  Fox  & Barrett’s  iron  and  concrete 
fireproof  constrnctiou.  Foreign  cherry-wood  is 
largely  used  for  doors,  window-frames,  and  other 
joinery.  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.  are  the  contractors. 
Messrs.  Welton  and  Denny  have  been  the  fore- 
men in  charge  of  the  works. 

We  express  a cordial  hope  that  Mr.  Millais,  in 
his  new  home,  to  which  he  will  probably  remove 
towards  the  end  of  tho  year,  will  long  continue 
to  adorn  the  profession  in  which  he  rightly  holds 
so  distinguished  a position. 


BRESLAU  AND  ITS  TOWN  HALL. 

Bueslau,  on  the  Oder,  the  capital  and  great 
central  point  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia, 
ranking  third  as  regards  number  of  inhabitants 
(220,000)  amongst  the  cities  of  the  German 
Empire,  was  already  a town  of  some  importance 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Tradition  traces  itshistory 
back  to  900  A.D.,  when  it  was,  as  Berlin  some- 
what later,  only  a clnster  of  fishermen’s  huts. 
Speculation  has  been  rife  as  to  the  origin  of  its 
name,  bnt  the  most  probable  of  tbe  theories 
advanced  is  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Sclav  hrod 
slava,  “the  Sclavs’ ford,”  and  it  is  explained  in 
this  way.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Oderlay 
tbe  strc'Ugbolds  of  the  Poles  (Breslau,  Glogau, 
Brieg),  erected  of  woodj  the  country  between 
them  and  tbe  mountains  separating  Bohemia  and 
Silesia  was  the  fighting  ground  on  which  Poles 
and  Bohemians  strove  for  mastery  and  plunder; 
the  former,  when  worsted,  withdrew  behind  the 
protecting  river.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  round  tbe  old  Polish  bulwark,  that  we  have 
to  look  for  the  first  traces  of  its  foundation. 
Here  also,  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
first  cathedral,  a wooden  stractnre,  was  erected, 
which  in  time  gave  place  to  the  present  imposing 
edifice.  Tbe  Breslau  of  our  time,  however,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  fearful  incursion  of  the  Mongols  (1241),  when 
the  part  of  the  town  on  the  left  bank,  protected 
merely  by  wooden  walls,  constructed  of  palisading 

• See  p,  372,  nn(e. 


with  earth  rammed  in  between,  fell  a prey  to 
the  flames,  kindled,  probably,  not  by  tbe  Mongol 
hordes,  but  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  who 
withdrew  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  under 
the  protecting  walls  of  the  “ Borg,”  or  castle. 

Breslau,  consequently,  though  of  such  an  early 
foundation,  is  by  no  means  a city  having  a 
Mediffival  appearance.  Any  one  approaching  it 
by  rail  from  the  north  or  west,  and  noticing  the 
numerous  lines  of  railways  and  its  many  manu- 
factories, would  think  he  is  entering  a modern 
industrial  or  commercial  town ; this  picture, 
however,  changes  somewhat  as  soon  as  the  cab 
or  omnibus  takes  him  through  the  more  fashion, 
able  streets  of  the  so-called  “ Geheimratba- 
viertel  ” (the  privy  councillors’  quarter),  many 
of  which  remind  him  in  their  dimensions  of 
Berlin.  This  part  of  the  city  affords  some  of  the 
best  aspects  of  modern  Breslau.  The  older  por- 
tions  of  the  city  are  entered  where  the  streets 
get  narrower,  the  great  traffic  of  which  becomes 
at  times  troublesome.  But,  besides  a few  old 
churches  and  tbe  Town-ball,  and  some  courts 
and  interiors  hidden  away  in  quiet  nooks  and 
corners,  there  is  little  to  remind  him  of  a city  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  “tooth  of  time”  has 
been  aotive  in  clearing  away  the  traces,  but, 
notwithstanding  these  changes,  there  is  some- 
thing  in  the  old  many-steepled  city  reminding  ua 
of  former  times.  Anybody  familiar  with  the 
architecture  of  old  Polish  or  German  towns  will 
be  struck  with  the  correct  rectangular  regularity 
and  the  spacious  laying  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
city.  These  fundamental  principles  of  the  plan, 
with  its  many  market  and  church  squares,  were 
laid  down  by  those  men,  entirely  unknown  tons, 
who  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  town  after 
the  great  Mongol  irruption ; and  so  well  known 
and  appreciated  were  those  features  that  the 
Emperor  Friedrich  I.  once  declared  that  “any 
one  who  had  not  seen  Breslau  had  not  seen  a 
handsome  town.” 

The  oentro  of  Breslau  is  formed  by  the 
“ Ring,” — which  consists  in  reality  of  four  great 
squares,  — a name  given  to  market-places  in 
Silesia,  much  to  tbe  confusion  of  the  uninitiated, 
and  not  to  be  associated  with  the  circle  of  streets 
surrounding  old  Vienna,  the  “ Ringstrasse  ” ; it 
is  merely  the  Germanised  rijnek  of  the  Poles, 
which  means  “ market.”  A great  square  of 
houses,  with  many  parallel  passages,  united  in  the 
centre  of  this  ring,  besides  the  “ Rathhaus,”  or 
town-hall,  begun  a century  after  the  invasion, 
and  by  degrees  artistically  decorated,  everything 
required  for  commerce, — the  “Tuchhaus  ” (cloth 
ball),  the  “Reiohkram”  (trade  hall),  &o.  On 
tbe  spot  where  now  the  present  town-hall  rises, 
tho  “ Leinwandhaua  ” (linen  hall)  for  the  linen 
trade,  once  so  flourishing  in  Silesia,  and  by  its 
side  the  “ Sohmetterhans,”  so  called  from  an 
inferior  description  of  woven  atulfs  sold  in  it. 

On  tho  western  side  of  the  great  square  of  tbe 
Ring  (the  “ Paradeplatz  ”)  stood  tbe  weighing- 
office,  with  the  town  scales.  Here  the  bales,  worth 
millions,  of  tbe  world-faroei  wool-market  were 
stapled,  and  round  them  fluctuated  an  active 
traffic.  Hera  also  tournaments  were  held,  and 
processions  passed  io  honour  of  high  personages, 
or  judgment  was  pronounced;  as  that  bloody  one 
by  the  Emperor  Sigiemund,  after  the  rebellion  of 
1418,  when  twenty-three  rebels  were  beheaded. 
In  the  houses  of  the  west  front,  the  party-walls 
of  which  have  been  cut  through  for  this  purpose, 
resided  the  Bohemian  kings  and  German  em. 
perors,  with  their  suites,  when  they  visited 
Breslau  ; and  to  this  day  the  name  of  one,  “ Zu 
den  sieben  Korfiirsten”  (tbe  seven  electors), 
the  exterior  wall  paintings  of  which  have  been 
preserved  and  lately  artistically  restored  by  the 
present  proprietor,  reminds  us  of  that  time. 
This  side  of  the  “Ring”  derives  its  popular 
name  from  it,  or  tbe  bouse  next  to  it,  “ Zur 
goldenen  Sonne”  (the  golden  sun);  another 
from  tbe  “goldene  Beoher”  (golden  goblet)  ; a 
third  from  tbe  great  pomp  once  standing  there, 
the  “griine  Rijhre”  (green  pump);  the  fourth, 
the  “ Nasohmarkt,”  or  the  “ Nasohmarktseite  ” 
(market  for  dainties),  is  to  this  day  the  market 
for  fruit,  vegetables,  flowers,  &c.  Opposite  to 
it,  in  the  central  square,  lies  the  “ Riemerzeile  " 
(saddlers’  row),  which  ought  to  be  called  at  the 
present  day  Jewellers’  Row,  for  the  number 
of  shops,  with  the  stories  above  them,  and  their 
balconies  and  plate-glaes  windows,  of  the  partly 
modernised,  partly  entirely  rebuilt  houses,  afford 
a sight  which  is  not  put  into  the  shade  even  by 
the  Frankfurt  Zeil  and  other  inviting  marts  of 
large  cities.  In  strong  contrast  to  these  are  the 
booths,  reminding  us  of  old  Breslau,  an  institu- 
tion  peculiar  to  Silesian  towns,  by  which  trade 
and  industry  utilised  the  space  otherwise  cramped 


by  restricting  town-walls.  Here,  also,  they  still 
surround,  in  different  shapes  and  sizes,  on  two 
sides  the  Town-ball,  and  here  they  stand,  more 
safely  than  on  their  feet,  on  their  old  right  aod 
continually  - increasing  value;  a fund  for  the 
abolition  and  purchase  of  the  obnoxious  booths 
succeeding  only  slowly  to  lay  them  low.  Modern 
architecture  does  not  agree  very  well  with  such 
checkered  varieties  ; it  requires  everywhere  a 
clear  view  and  straight  lines.  Consequently  an 
artistically. schooled  eye  will  put  the  question, 
Which  is  more  beautiful — the  baroque  structures 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  strewed  about  apparently 
without  plan,  or  the  wide  " Paradeplatz,”  filled 
only  with  sober  rows  of  cabs,  and  decorated  with 
the  solitary  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great  ? 

Tbe  interesting  building  commanding  this 
latter  square,  though  somewhat  too  small  and 
out  of  proportion  to  the  vast  space  on  which  it  is 
placed,  the  Town-hall  already  raentionod,  and  of 
which  we  give  a view,  contains  in  its  interior  tbe 
council-chamber  and  offices  of  tbe  town  council, 
and  over  them  the  valuable  city  Horary.  The 
interior  of  this  jewel  among  the  buildings  of 
Breslau  is  entered  on  its  oast  front  by  broad 
fliers,  where  we  are  faced  by  the  symbols  in 
stone  of  the  juridical  authority  formerly  exer- 
cised by  the  city,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, — the  beadle  and  the  “outrider,”  a horse- 
man  in  full  armour;  and  opposite  to  them,  on  a 
high  Gothic  column,  formerly  serving  as  flogging- 
place  and  pillory,  the  executioner,  with  his  in. 
struments  of  punishment.  Over  broad  stairs  tho 
spacious  vestibule  is  entered,  where  tbe  Medimval 
number  of  tbe  year  1481  strikes  the  eye  at  once. 
The  foundation-walls  of  the  building  and  some 
other  parts  are  more  than  a century  older,  the 
building  having  been  begun  in  1330;  and  the 
Town-hall  may  be  said  not  to  have  been  properly 
finished  until  the  sixteenth  century,  though  its 
characteristic  features,  the  richness  of  its  orna- 
mentation, belong  to  the  preceding  century. 
Thus  the  whole  structure,  although  the  arobro- 
ologist  may  detect  traces  of  budding  Renaissance, 
is  a creation  in  a beautiful  Gothic  style.  There 
is  a variety  of  oriels,  of  turrets,  of  ever-changing 
forms  ; and  yet  we  perceive  at  once  in  the  three 
gables  of  the  principal  front,  through  which  we 
entered,  the  simplicity  of  the  ground  plan,  a 
treble  nave  ; but  not  carried  out  to  the  other  aide 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  local  ro- 
quiiements. 

The  ball  of  the  first  story,  85  ft.  long,  tbe 
ceiling  of  which  is  supported  by  five  pillars,  and 
which,  formerly,  before  the  present  municipal 
offices  were  parted  off,  took  np  the  whole  width 
of  the  building,  was  as  often  the  scene  of  noisy 
assemblages  of  burghers  as  of  the  sittings  of 
the  ancient  courts  of  justice, — of  earnest  delibera- 
tions as  of  gay  civic  festivities.  Here  the  old 
patrician  families  as  often  stoutly  defended  the 
liberties  of  the  city,  almost  as  great  as  those  of 
the  free  towns,  resisted  the  encroachments  of 
the  guilds  as  of  the  emperors,  and  successfully 
maintained  their  right  of  keeping  their  own 
troops  within  the  city,  which,  happily  for  Breslau, 
saved  it  from  the  many  miseries  which  the  rest 
of  Silesia  suffered  in  tbe  many  wars  which 
ravaged  it.  In  tbe  “ Fiirstensaal  ” (princes’ 
hall),  next  to  it,  the  Silesian  princes  and  estates 
held  their  sittings,  and  here  the  young  Prussian 
King  received,  on  November  7,  1741,  their 
homage.  Many  more  historic  scenes,  which 
were  enacted  here,  might  be  recalled,  but  we  have 
said  enough.  Let  us  step  into  the  cool  vaulted 
“Rathskeller”  (council  cellar),  or  “ Sohweid- 
nitzer  Keller,”  where  to  the  present  day  tbe 
beer-desiring  maltitnde  is  sometimes  so  great  as 
to  make  ingress  and  egress  a feat  of  some 
agility. 

Leaving  the  Town  - ball  and  the  greater 
“ Ring,”  we  come  into  another  large  market 
square,  the  “Salzring”  (salt-market),  where 
formerly  Russian  caravans  rested,  bringing  salt, 
tallow,  skins,  and  similar  products  of  the  East 
and  North,  in  exchange  for  cloth,  linen,  and  colo- 
nial goods.  It  is  now  called  the  " Bliicherplatz,” 
the  home  of  Rauch’s  statue  of  the  great  field- 
marshal,  who,  however,  does  not  turn  towards 
the  west,  bub  in  tbe  opposite  direction, — a mis- 
take in  the  erection  of  tbe  monument  nob  easily 
explained,  except  by  the  fatality  which  eeetna  to 
attend  the  erection  of  statuary  in  all  great  cities, 
and  of  which  Breslau  offers  no  exception.  Tbe 
Medimval-gable  character  of  the  square  is  already 
ranch  disturbed  by  straight-lined  structures,  an 
instance  of  which  is  the  new  Exchange,  a stately 
erection  by  Langbans,  but  which  has  become 
already  tho  “ old  ” one. 

Symmetrically  with  this  square,  nob  insig. 
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nifioant  in  its  dimensions,  the  “Ring  ” opens  on 
to  another  of  the  same  size,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  the  Elisabethkirohe,  the  principal 
ErangeHoal  church  of  the  city,  an  original 
Gothic  structure  of  red  brick,  over  which  towers 
its  steeple  (289  ft.  high),  of  which  it  has  been 
said, — 

'*  Majeatically  rises  from  the  dust  below 
Its  towering  mass  towards  heaven.” 

Its  former  ornament,  the  high,  but  badJy-con- 
Btructed,  leaden  broach,  was  thrown  down  by  a 
storm  in  Z529.  Angels  guarded  its  downfall,  as 
an  old  sculpture  below  in  the  side  of  the  tower 
testiQes,  and  ” only  a cat  ” was  killed  by  it.  The 
present  top,  of  copper,  green  with  age,  decorated 
with  golden  knobs,  is  more  wonderful  than  hand- 
some. 

Passing  the  Elisabeth-Gymnasium,  the  Stadt- 
bnohdruckerei  (the  town  printing-office,  dating 
back  almost  to  the  invention  of  printing),  now 
Grass,  Barth,  & Co.’s,  we  come,  through  a narrow 
lane,  to  a spot  where  three  market-places  may 
be  overlooked,— the  “Ring,”  the  “ Salzring,” 
and  the  “ Neumarkt.”  The  latter,  a large  square, 
has  most  preserved  the  type  of  the  narrow 
gabled  house  and  the  pointed  roof ; and  when  the 
moonlight  brings  out  its  outlines  sharply,  its 
shades,  however,  less  decisively  and  steadily, 
it  offers,  with  its  sombre,  otherwise  little  beau- 
tiful row  of  booths  on  the  one  side,  an  aspect 
Boch  as  the  artist’s  eye  loves  to  see.  In  the 
inornings  a bartering  crowd  fills  its  space,  and 
many  are  the  dialects  of  the  Silesians  who  come 
here  to  sell  their  produce, 

A fourth  square,  separated  only  by  a short 
market  atreeb  from  the  “ Ring,”  is  that  on  whioh 
stands  the  two-steepled  ” ilagdalenenkirche,” 
the  second  largest  of  the  Evangelical  churches, 
with  its  Gymnasium.  An  iron  bridge,  one  of 
the  many  landmarks  of  Breslau,  connects  the  two 
steeples  at  the  top.  On  the  south  aide  of  the 
church  is  a gateway  whioh  was  brought  here  from 
the  Convent  of  St.  Vincent,  erected  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  the  half  mythical  Peter 
Wlast,  and  destroyed  in  the  fourteenth  century 
for  fear  of  the  Turks,  who,  it  was  thought, 
might  probably  make  use  of  it  as  an  important 
position.  It  is  a curioos  and  artistic  specimen 
of  a semicircular  arch,  of  which  there  are  very 
few  in  Silesia,  and  not  a second  one  in  Breslau. 
All  these  buildings  mentioned  belong  to  the 
ground  on  which  old  Breslau  stood.  Bub  there 
are  no  traces  left  of  all  that  labyrinth  of  narrow 
turnings  which  in  almost  all  old  cities  and  towns 
of  Germany  lead  the  stranger  uatrny  and  finally 
back  to  the  spot  he  started  from.  Farther  to- 
wards the  north — where  the  imposing  front  of  the 
nuiversity,  with  its  observatory,  is  reflected  in  the 
surface  of  the  Oder,  here  divided  into  two  arms, 
and  crossed  by  a handsome  bridge  of  stone  and 
iron,  which  took  the  place  of  the  old  Polish 
structure  with  wooden  arches— begins  a region 
of  narrow  and  crooked  Janes.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  old  building.ground  of  12-11;  it  is  the 
spot  where  formerly  stood  three  ducal  castles 
along  the  Odor.  Here  also  the  Jesuits  erected  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  their  stately 
emporium,  the  remarkable  aula  of  which, 
possessing  excellenbacoustio  properties,  as  well  as 
several  large  halls,  are  covered  with  a rich  pro- 
fusion  of  colour,  stucco,  and  gilding  displayed  in 
luxurious  rococo  work,  while  the  large  exterior 
portals  and  window  lattice-work,  specimens  of 
excellent  wrought  iron-work,  are  creations  of  a 
refined  taste,  The  fighters  for  Papal  supremacy 
have  not  been  able  to  complete  their  gigantic 
project  j their  power  was  paralysed  before  they 
had  even  time  to  create  a free  space  before  the 
front  turned  towards  the  interior  and  its  proud 
balcouies,  and  the  nglyrowofold  tumble-down 
houses  still  stands  hugging  the  stately  edifice. 

Towards  the  south  old  Breslau  was  surrounded 
in  a wide  circle  by  a wall  rich  in  turrets,  of 
which  traces  may  still  be  discovered  by  the  local 
arcbmologist.  With  the  pulling  down  of  the  old 
town  wall  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  city 
entered  a new  historical  period,  and  by  degrees 
lost  its  former  semi-independence  by  being  incor- 
porated  with  the  Crown  of  Bohemia.  But  during 
that  time  the  city,  by  the  care  of  its  princes,  in- 
creased wonderfully,  and  its  fortifications  were 
pushed  further  southwards  in  a still  more  sweep, 
ing  circle.  We  pass  over  the  period  which  fol- 
lowed,  until,  under  Frederick  the  Great,  the  city 
was  incorporated  with  Prussia  ; he  caused  it  to  be 
regularly  fortified  according  to  Vauban’s  system. 
Those  elaborate  fortifications  were,  however  de- 
sr.royod  by  the  conquering  French  already  in 
18U7,not,  however,  without  great  benefitsarising 
from  it.  As  in  1813  the  great  national  movement 
of  the  War  of  Liberation  ponied  forth  from  its 


gates,  until  in  an  overwhelming  stream  it  drove 
the  despoiler  from  German  soil,  so  the  pulling 
down  of  the  restricting  boundary  infused  new 
life  into  the  city,  and  the  possibility  for  the 
Breslau  of  tho  present  day  was  created.  Now  a 
well-kept  promonado  leads  along  the  former 
ramparts;  the  large  “ Exercierplalz,”  or  drill- 
ground,  spreads  out  in  front  of  the  Royal  Castle, 
rebnilt  by  Frederick  William  IV.,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  new  Exchange,  built  by  Liidecke 
in  Late  Gothic  style,  the  large  block  of  the  House 
of  the  Provincial  Estates,  in  which,  besides  the 
provincial  administration,  the  provincial  archives, 
and  the  picture-gallery  find  a home,  as  well  as 
by  the  new  palace  of  the  Royal  Bank.  On  the 
other  side  we  notice  the'  new  theatre,  rebuilt, 
after  being  twice  burnt  down,  also  by  Liidecke; 
the  Government  House,  built  after  designs  by 
the  same  architect,  in  the  Florentine  style  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  and,  towering  over  both,  the 
highest  church  nave  of  Breslau,  the  ” Minoriten- 
kirche”  of  St.  Dorothea,  supported  by  slender 
pillars. 

If  we  turn  our  eye  to  the  west,  we  arrive,  past 
the  Byzantine  dome  of  the  new  Synagogue,  past 
the  great  red-brick  building  in  Late  Gothio  style 
of  the  ” Stadtgerioht  ” (oonrt  of  justice),  and  the 
great  central  prison  and  several  barracks,  to  the 
three  western  railway  termini  and  the  many 
manufactories  which  we  noticed  on  entering  the 
city.  In  tho  broad  belt  stretching  from  these 
western  termini  towards  the  east,  past  the 
“ Central  - Bahubof  ” (central  terminus),  the 
former  glacis  has  in  the  course  of  decennials 
been  changed  first  to  large  gardens  with  single 
villas  and  houses,  and  finally  into  long  rows  of 
streets  ; and  this  change  still  continues.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  those  streets  will  stretch  in 
all  directions  for  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  the  “Ring.” 

lb  has  been  held  in  Germany  that  cities  spread 
most  in  a southerly  direction.  If  this  is  the  case 
with  Breslau,  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
its  first  foundation,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  the 
river  Oder,  running  along  the  whole  northern  side 
of  the  city,  separates  it  from  the  suburbs  on 
that  bank,  and  only  now,  after  nnmerous  bridoes 
are  in  course  of  construction,  the  country  begins 
to  be  covered  with  buildings  in  that  direction. 
Bub  what  draws  us  especially  that  way  does 
not  consist  so  ranch  in  the  new  erections;  it 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  region  of  the  oldest 
part  of  Breslau,  which  was  first  colonised.  Of 
the  former  duoal  castle,  there  remains  only  the 
small  Church  of  St.  Martin,  an  architectural 
curiosity  Close  by,  public  institutions,  snob  as 
the  Asylums  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind,  orphan  asylums,  hospitals,  the  botanical 
gardens  founded  by  Troviranus  and  Neea  von 
Esenbeck,  and  improved  by  Goppert,  on  a site 
formerly  part  of  the  old  fortifications,  the 
University  Library,  and  the  Musenm  of  Anti- 
quities,  cluster  round  it.  But  this  is  especially 
the  region  of  churches,  for  here  moves  the 
essentially  Catholic  part  of  Breslau’s  popola- 
tion.  The  stately  double  row  of  the  silent 
" Domherrenkurien  ” (ohapter-houses  of  the 
prebends),  with  the  bishop’s  palace  and  the 
modern  clerical  seminary,  form  thecentre.  The 
cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  just  renovated, 
its  oldest  parts  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  Romanesque  forma 
were  here  and  there  still  used,  is  in  its  principal 
parts  a atrnctare  of  the  most  beautiful  Gothic. 
Its  exterior  shows  little  that  is  attractive  to  the 
eye,  but  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  its  interior, 
and  especially  of  some  side  chapels,  present  to 
us  the  splendour  of  different  ages  and  styles. 
The  most  important  production  of  art  is  a work 
of  the  Ntirnberg  carver,  Peter  Visoher,  the 
epitaph  of  Bishop  Johannes  Roth,  date  1496. 
The  Church  of  St.  Mary-on. the-Sands,  in  its 
interior,  surpriees  us  by  the  boldness  and  light- 
ness of  its  vaulting,  while  its  outside  strikes  us 
by  its  maBsiveoess.  Its  tower,  like  the  twin 
bowers  of  the  cathedral,  has  lost  its  former 
pyramidal  steeple,  and  is  covered  in  by  a tempo- 
rary  roof;  the  only  tower  of  Breslau  of  Mediaeval 
times  whioh  shows  a Gothic  form  is  that  of  the 
“ Kreuzkirche  ” (Church  of  the  Cross),  which 
enjoys  besides  the  advantage  of  having  pre- 
served  its  original  beauty.  Having  been  erected 
over  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a orypb 
such  as  is  not  found  anywhere  else  of  such  a size, 
it  is  approached  by  fliers.  The  most  remarkable 
work  which  it  contains  is  the  tomb  of  its  founder, 
Duke  Henry  IV.,  of  Breslau,  tho  Minne-singer 
(died  1290).  But  the  two  open-work  pyramids 
in  real  Gothic  style,  towering  over  Breslau, 
belong  to  the  present  age ; in  the  north-east 
that  of  the  Catholic  ohnreh  of  St.  Michael,  the 


design  of  which  provided  for  two  towers,  the 
northern  one,  however,  falliog  directly  after 
being  finished,  and  remaining  a dwarfed  creation  ; 
in  the  south-west,  that  of  the  Evangelical  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a neat  red  brick  building, 
belonging  to  the  almshouse  of  the  same  name. 
There  are  two  more  Gothio  towers  in  the  course 
of  erection,  one  of  which  will  rise,  in  the  south, 
oast,  over  the  Evangelical  church  of  St.  Salvator, 
almost  completed  ; the  other,  in  the  south-west, 
over  the  Catholic  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  just 
begun.  The  first  throe  churches  are  replacing 
older  places  of  worship  removed  for  different 
reasons  ; the  latter  one  destroyed  as  long  ago  as 
1806  during  the  siege  of  the  city. 

If  we  take  together  in  one  view  tho  panorama 
which  we  have  just  passed  through,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Breslau  is  a oity  whioh  is  developing 
itself  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
modern  life. 


ANCIENT  PERUVIAN  RUINS. 

An  American  traveller  has  given  in  tho  New 
York  Times  an  account  of  a visit  recently  made 
to  the  ancient  Peruvian  ruins  which  are  situated 
at  Paobacamao,  a place  abonb  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant  from  Lima.  An  hour  before  reaching  the 
site  of  the  riiina,  massive  walls  stretching  out 
over  the  sandy  plateau  gave  assurance  that  the 
party  had  at  length  reached  the  object  of  its 
search.  These  ruins  are  usually  thought  to  bo 
those  of  a large  oity,  but  there  seems  to  be  more 
propriety  in  believing  them  to  be  the  remains  of 
a vast  cemetery,  to  which  the  dead  were  brought 
from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  ruins  are  situated  on  a sandy,  barren 
plateau,  destitute  of  any  sort  of  vegetation,  the 
lowest  part  of  which  is  100  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  mass  of  the 
ruins  is  composed  of  struotures,  nearly  square, 
measuring  25  ft.  to  35  ft.  on  a side.  'These 
struotures  are  generally  simple  undivided  inclo- 
sures,  although  there  are  some  whioh  have  been 
divided  by  interior  walls  into  several  smaller 
compartments,  communicating  with  one  another 
by  doorways.  The  walls  are  from  6 ft.  to  10  ft. 
in  height,  and  are  generally  about  3 ft.  in  thick- 
ness. In  spite  of  their  being  built  of  adobe,  or 
sun-dried  brick,  these  walls  are  generally  in  a 
good  state  of  presorvation  : this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  infrequency  of  rainfalls  and  the  total 
absence  of  frost  in  this  region. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  supposing  that 
these  buildings  were  never  used  as  dwelling- 
houses;  for,  although  the  buildings  have  doors, 
the  lintels  of  whioh  are  made  of  split  bamboo, 
they  have  no  windows ; nor  have  any  traces 
of  door-hinges  and  catches  been  discovered ; 
nor  are  there  any  traces  of  fireplaces,  whioh  are 
an  unfailing  indication  of  human  occupancy ; 
nor  have  any  remains  of  roofs  been  found  ; nor 
do  the  walls  give  any  indication  of  having  ever 
supported  a roof-covering.  But  the  best  argu- 
ment for  supposing  that  these  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  cemetery,  and  not  of  a city,  is  the 
number  of  graves  which  are  found  in  the  floors 
of  all  these  so-called  houses,  and  whioh  in  such 
a climate  would  have  made  houses  whoso  floors 
were  pub  to  such  a use  absolutely  untenable  by 
the  living.  The  small  niche  or  niches — for 

several  are  often  found  in  the  same  enolosure 

found  in  each  structure  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  places  where  food  and  water  were  left 
for  the  spirits  of  tho  dead.  There  is,  too,  a large 
enclosure  more  than  a quarter  of  an  acre  in 
extent,  surrounded  by  walla  15  ft.  high,  bat  with 
no  trace  of  a doorway  or  entrance  of  any  kind. 
A rough  entrance  has,  however,  been  broken 
through  the  walls  by  drovers,  who  use  the 
enclosure  as  a cattle-pen  on  their  way  to  Lima. 

Besides  these  enclosures,  there  are  several 
large  rectangular  mounds  40  ft.  high, 60  ft.  long, 
and  30  ft.  wide,  built  solid  of  adobe  brick.  One 
of  these  had  been  opened  in  the  search  for  hidden 
treasurer ; but  the  seekers,  after  having  pene- 
trated  more  than  one-third  of  the  depth,  and 
having  found  no  indication  of  either  hidden 
chamber  or  tomb,  had  apparently  abandoned  the 
se.arch.  Upon  the  top  of  another  mound  were 
graves  which  had  evidently  been  opened 
recently. 

These  varions  enclosures  and  mounds  are  dis- 
tributed  over  a tract  of  over  400  acres ; but  if  all 
within  the  outer  wall  of  the  precinct  is  considered 
more  than  700  acres  of  ground  are  covered.  It 
is  a carious  fact,  that  none  of  the  buildings  at 
Pachscamac  are  built  of  clay;  the  adobe  walls 
are  built  of  the  alluvial  soil  found  in  the  valley  of 
the  Lurin,  just  below  the  plateau.  This  observa- 
tion applies  equally  to  the  huge  ruins  that  are 
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fouDcl  on  the  plain  near  Callao.  Bnt  still  more 
remarkable  is  it,  that  these  vast  ruins  near 
Callao  have  had  their  interiors  filled  np  with 
clay,  which  mnst  have  been  brooght  from  a 
distance,  as  there  is  none  to  be  foand  in  that 
neighbourhood,  by  a hostile  race,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  these  temples  of  a conquered  people 
with  all  possible  degradation,  (?)  As  clay  is  very 
scarce  nenr  Lima,  some  enterprising  man  has 
established  a brick-kiln  near  these  clay-stuffed 
ruins,  and  burns  bricks  for  the  Lima  building- 
market. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  ruins  is  the  large 
conical  hill,  which  is  usually  called  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  though  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Pachacamac,  theChimoos,  were  not  worshippers 
of  the  sun,  bnt  of  the  god  Pachacamac,  who 
was  considered  the  creator  and  rnler  of  the  world. 
The  worship  of  the  sun  was  not  introduced  until 
the  Cbimoos  were  conquered  by  the  Innas,  about 
a century  before  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1533.  This  hill,  the  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  terraces,  each  about 
50  ft.  wide,  is  situated  about  half  a mile  from 
the  seashore.  It  is  about  700  ft.  high,  and  its 
base  must  cover  nearly  thirty  acres  of  ground. 
The  terraces  probably  formed  a winding  and 
gradnal  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  have 
fallen  into  such  decay  that  no  continuous  roadway 
DOW  exists  to  the  summit.  The  summit  is 
nearly  a rectangular  space,  perfectly  level,  of 
something  more  than  an  acre  in  ares.  No  re- 
mains of  the  large  stone  building,  which  is  said 
to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
Hernando  Pizarro,  can  now  be  seen.  Some  recent 
explorer,  thinking  that  there  must  be  an  interior 
chamber  somewhere  in  the  hill,  bad  dug  a hole  in 
the  summit  at  its  centre ; bnt,  after  having  sunk 
a hole  about  20  ft.  deep,  he  had  reached  the 
solid  virgin  rock,  and  had,  of  course,  abandoued 
the  search  in  that  spot.  He  or  some  other  ex- 
plorer  had  made  another  cutting  in  the  aide  of 
the  hill;  but,  after  penetrating  the  outer  coating 
of  adobe  brick  to  a distance  of  about  45  ft.,  the 
virgin  rock  was  again  reached.  This  seems  to 
show  that  this  hill  is  simply  a terraced  natural 
hill,  and  not  a creation  of  man,  like  the  large 
stone  pyramids  which  in  Mexico  were  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  the  sun. 


PROPOETION  IN  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

SOCIETY  rOR  ENCOUR.YGEMENT  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Ox  Thursday  evening,  June  Ist,  Mr.  Danby 
Seymour  in  the  chair,  Mr,  Cave  Thomas  de- 
livered a lecture  on  “ Proportion  in  relation  to 
the  Fine  Arts.”  He  said  that  be  had  endeavoured 
to  bring  common  sense  and  a more  rigorous 
method  of  investigation  to  bear  upon  subjects 
connected  with  the  fine  arts.  He  bad  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  Greeks  could  have  given 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  proportions  they  used, 
and  that  they  obtained  these  by  a scientific 
method.  We,  like  children,  take  the  Grecian 
canons  upon  trust,  and  will  never  be  masters  till 
we  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  certain 
proportions  are  beautiful,  ns,  doubtless,  the 
Greeks  did. 

Mr.  Thomas  then  showed  by  an  examination 
of  the  constitution  of  the  senses,  the  sense  of 
sight  being  that  immediately  belonging  to  the 
subject  of  the  discourse,  that  man  is  a meter  of 
quantity,  and  that  all  criticism  is  virtually  an 
Bct  of  mental  mensuration  ; our  knowledge^  is 
fuudamentally  quantitative.  The  recognition 
of  this  truth  crops  up  iu  criticism,  w-hich,  in 
disapproval,  is  ever  the  reprobation  of  either  the 
too  little  or  the  too  mnch. 

All  ourknowledge  being  fundamentally  quanti- 
tative  of  proportional  relations,  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  well- 
attested  and  recognised  metric  principle^  of 
rectitode  ? The  reply  was  iu  the  affirmative. 
The  metric  principle  of  moderation  which,  from 
the  universality  of  its  application,  had  been  en- 
throned  and  crowned  as  thegolden  mean.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  scientific  principles 
which  we  pospessed,  and  the  lapse  of  time  only 
brings  fresh  testimony  toits  troth.  Observe  the 
mean  in  all  things  is  a principle  that  has  not 
been  discredited  from  the  time  of  Thales  to  the 
present  day,  though  like  other  great  (ruths  it 
is  more  frequently  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance. 

Mr.  Thomas  then  showed  the  position  of  the 
mean  in  the  unitary  caloulns,  and  also  in  the 
calculus  of  ratio,  or  limits  of  differentiation,  an 
instrument  which  arrays  before  the  eye  the 
entire  utiiverse  of  quantitative  relation,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  the  principle  of  moderation  to 


the  selection  of  elementary  geometrical  figures, 
showing  that  the  ratio  1 : 2 bad  always  been  ap- 
proved in  the  oval,  the  parallelogram,  the  lozenge, 
&o.,  also  the  succession  of  ratios  1 : 2 : 3. 
From  this  he  went  on  to  prove  that  the  mean  was 
the  measure  of  human  beauty;  quoted  Reynolds 
and  Hogarth  in  support  of  his  argument;  and 
then  applied  the  method  of  averages  to  its  deter- 
mination, in  the  same  way  that  the  astronomer 
determines  the  true  place  of  a star  from  a num- 
ber of  imperfect  or  erroneous  observations. 
From  form  he  transferred  the  principle  to 
colour,  and  pointed’  out  that  (white)  light  is, 
according  to  received  notions,  a meau  of  all  the 
prismatic  colours  ; that  the  principle  obtains  in 
mitigating  pigments  and  iu  linking  these  to- 
gether, as  Spenser  has  it,  by  “ toned  meanes  ” ; 
that  the  very  ethics  of  art  are  to  steer  between 
extremes,  and  preserve  a mean  or  mid-course 
between  opposite  qualities,  between  hardness 
and  softness,  between  roughness  and  smoothness, 
between  looseness  and  formality  in  composition, 
&o. ; that  this  was  the  principle  the  ob- 
servance  of  which  made  Raffaelle  so  pre-eminent ; 
and  that  even  Michelangelo,  in  the  very  torrent, 
tempest,  and  as  he  might  say,  whirlwind  of  his 
design,  begat  temperance,  which  imitators  missed 
and  fell  into  most  ridiculous  excess.  Shaka- 
peare  thoroughly  understood  this  metric  principle 
of  moderation,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  by  applying  the 
poet’s  words  to  Michelangelo's  design,  showed 
how  applicable  they  were  to  both  arts.  The 
lecturer  built  up  his  science  of  proportion,  as  he 
believes  the  Greeks  possessed  it,  on  the  central 
principle  that  rectitude  lies  iu  the  mean,  and  con- 
sequently beauty,  for  beauty  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  perfect  physical  rectitude.  He  also 
showed  that  there  are  common  harmonic  prin- 
ciples underlying  all  the  arts.  The  lecture  will 
be  published. 


A NEW  WORKHOUSE  FOR  CAMBERWELL. 

The  present  Camberwell  Workhouse  in  Havill. 
street,  Peckham-road,  having  for  some  time 
past  been  found  too  small  for  the  I'eqnirements 
of  the  parish,  the  goardiaos  have  decided  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Local  Government  Board  by 
erecting  an  entirely  new  workhouse  on  a new 
site  adjoining  Nazareth  House,  Peckham,  which 
will  not  only  be  a much  larger  building  than  the 
present  establishment,  but  will  also  be  constructed 
on  a much  better  principle  than  the  boildingin 
Havill. street,  which  is  iu  many  respects  incon- 
venient  and  unsuitable  for  its  present  purpose. 
In  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  subject 
at  a meeting  of  the  guardians  which  has  just 
been  held,  some  of  the  members  strongly  opposed 
the  piojeot,  contending  that  the  erection  of  two 
narrow  wings  and  an  additional  story  to  the  pre- 
sent building  would  provide  for  all  reasonable 
requirements  for  several  years  to  come,  and 
instanced  the  fact  of  large  spaces  within  the 
parish,  formerly  open  fields,  being  now  covered 
with  houses  and  occupied  by  persons  who  were 
not  likely  to  become  paupers,  showing  that  no 
great  increase  of  pauperism  in  the  district  need 
be  expected.  It  was  urged,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  a very  large  proportion  of  those 
occupying  these  recently-built  houses  were  com- 
posed of  the  needy  classes,  who  had  been  driven 
from  the  more  crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  bad  sought  refuge  in  the  outskirts,  and  that 
these  were  the  class  of  people  most  likely  to  be- 
come panpers.  The  low  class  character  of  large 
nombersof  dwellings  recently  erected  in  several 
districts  iu  Peckham  was  cited  in  proof  of  the 
probability  of  pauperism  increasing  in  the  pariah, 
and  the  yearly  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining 
land  around  the  metropolis  was  given  as  another 
reason  why  it  was  desirable  at  once  to  secure  the 
erection  of  an  entirely  new  building.  The  pro- 
posal to  do  BO  was  affirmed  by  a large  majority 
of  the  guardians.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new 
bnilding  is  about  45,0001. 


NEW  BUILDING  ACT  REQUIRED. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Whitechapel 
(Mr.  Liddle)  in  his  last  report  says  : — 

In  this  district  alone,  owing  to  the  defects  in 
the  existing  Bnilding  Act,  several  houses  within 
the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  have  been  built, 
which  are,  in  my  opinion,  unfit  for  habitation. 
These  have  been  pointed  out  by  me  not  only  to 
your  Board,  but  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  ; bnt  owing  to  the  defective  sanitary  pro- 
visions  of  the  Building  Act,  there  was  no  power 
to  prevent  tbeir  erection.  It  appears  now  to  be 
highly  probable  that  in  due  course  upwards  of 


450  houses  will  be  taken  down  in  this  district  on 
the  south  side  of  Royal  Mint-street,  and  on  the 
site  a superior  class  of  new  houses  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  working  classes  will,  probably, 
be  built;  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  utoiost  import- 
ance that  a new  Building  Act  sbonld  be  speedily 
obtained,  whereby  the  erection  of  unhealthy 
houses  may  be  prevented  ; the  said  Act  to  con- 
tain  sanitary  provisions  as  regards  the  fonnda- 
tion  and  the  prevention  of  the  rise  of  damp  in. 
the  walls  ; to  further  enact  that  all  the  rooms, 
staircases  and  passages,  shall  be  properly  lighted 
and  ventilated,— that  all  the  rooms  shall  have 
sufficient  superficial  space,  and  be  not  less  than 
8 ft.  in  height ; that  all  the  necessary  conveni- 
ences shall  be  provided  separately  for  each  bouse, 
and  that  each  house  shall  have  an  open  space  at 
its  rear.  It  appears  to  be  a waste  of  money  to 
pull  down  unhealthy  houses,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  allow  others  alike  unhealthy  to  be  built, 
which,  shortly  after  their  erection,  may  be  con- 
demned  as  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

In  building  a new  class  of  houses  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  working  classes,  it  is  in 
my  opinion  essentially  necessary,  as  tending  not 
only  to  promote  their  health  but  to  improve 
their  moral  condition,  that  every  room  should  be 
light,— that  there  should  be  no  dark  corners  for 
tbe  acoumulatioQ  of  dirt,— and  that  the  houses 
shouldnot  exceed  four  stories  in)height;  for,  unless 
the  streets  were  made  proportionally  wide,  the 
higher  the  houses  the  greater  will  be  the  absence 
of°80nlight,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  proper 
ventilation  of  tbe  rooms.  High  houses  on  each 
side  of  narrow  streets,  in  which  little  or  no  sun- 
light is  admitted,  are  not  healthy.  It  is  true 
that  the  current  of  air  is  greater  while  passing 
between  rows  of  high  houses,  bnt  currents  of 
air,  without  the  accompanying  heat  of  the  sun’s 
rays  cannot  bo  considered  as  proper  ventilation. 
A current  of  air  passing  through  a tunnel  may, 
perhaps,  by  some  persons,  be  considered  as 
efficient  ventilation ; but  I apprehend  that  few 
persons  with  any  regard  to  tbeir  health  would 
like  to  reside  therein,  I firmly  believe  that  many 
persons  who  are  compelled  to  occupy  roorns  in 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  enter  soon  lose 
their  health,  and  find  it  necessary  to  change  their 
residence;  and  this  remark  applies,  although 
perhaps  with  less  force,  to  those  who  are  con- 
fined to  counting-houses  during  tbe  day,  in  which 
no  sunlight  is  admitted. 

Sunlight  is  especially  necessary  for  the  healthy 

existence  of  children  ; and  this  is  strongly  pointed 
out  in  the  evidence  of  the  late  Mr.  N.  B.  Ward 
(the  inventor  of  the  ” Wardean  Cases  ” for  rear, 
ing  plants  in  towns,  and  conveying  them  to  and 
from  distant  places,  a gentleman  of  great 
eminence  in  the  medical  profession ; and  who 
had  given  much  attention  to  the  influence  of  the 
temperature  of  air  and  light  on  the  health  and 
growth  of  animals  and  plants)  who  says,  iu  his 
evidence  before  the  Commissiouers  appointed  for 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  large  towns  and  populous 
districts,  that,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  tbe 
influence  of  light  is  a matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance  to  the  proper  physical  development  of 
the  human  species  ; and  whatever  stints  the 
growth  of  a child,  certainly  operates  npon  bis 
physical  capacity  for  labonr;  that  the  amount  of 
disease  among  persons  oconpying  light  rooms  is 
infinitely  less  as  compared  with  that  in  dark 
ones  ; and  that  the  influence  of  light,  especially 
solar  light,  in  preventing  the  fatal  termination 
of  disease,  is  a fact  well  known  to  him. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  Mr. 
Ward  quotes  a fact  stated  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  James  Wylie, — " that  tbe  cases  of  disease  on 
the  dark  side  of  an  extensive  barrack  at  St. 
Petersburg  have  been  uniformly,  for  many  years, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one  to  those  on  tbe 
side  exposed  to  strong  light.” 


TOOLS  AND  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS. 

Sir  Joseth  Whitworth,  in  returning  thanks 
last  week  for  tbe  freedom  and  livery  of  tbe 
Turners’  Company,  which  had  been  presented  to 
him,  said  forty-three  years  ago  he  gave  his  entire 
attention  to  the  construction  of  engineers’  tools, 
and  for  these  he  took  out  the  first  patent, including 
in  it  tbe  lathe,  the  planing-machine,  the  screw- 
wheel  cutting-maebiue,  and  the  boring-machine. 
As  be  then  constructed  the  lathe  and  the  plan, 
ing  machine,  so  were  they  made  now  withouc  any 
alteration  whatever.  In  the  lathe  the  guiding 
screw  formed  one  of  the  most  important  parts, 
and  he  did  what  he  could  for  its  improvement. 
He  got  rid  of  fractional  measurements  and  made 
the  screw  as  perfect  as  possible.  In  the  guiding 
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screw,  30  ft.  long,  there  were  two  threads  in  the 
inch,  and  they  worked  upon  it  every  day  for 
six  months,  making  it  take  out  its  own  errors,  and 
that  had  remained  ever  since  as  their  standard. 
Making  a perfect  screw  was  one,  perhaps,  of  the 
most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the  nicest  ap- 
plications  of  mechanism.  It  took  alongtiraeto 
do  it,  and  until  he  was  able  to  measure  with 
such  accuracy  there  were  no  means  except  by 
the  sense  of  touch  of  knowing  when  they  had  a 
screw  that  was  absolutely  correct.  It  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  mechanical  arts  generally 
to  have  bolts  and  screws  for  general  purposes 
of  certain  known  forms  and  measurements,  and  he 
believed  that  now  every  marine  engine  and  every 
locomotive  in  this  ooiintry  had  the  same  screw 
for  every  given  diameter.  Sir  Joseph  then  re- 
ferrod  to  the  duplex  lathe  obtaining  a balance  of 
forces,  and  wherever  the  lathe  was  employed 
prices  were  reduced  40  per  cent.,  in  addition  to 
which  40  percent,  more  work  was  produced.  At 
one  time  a workman  was  paid  128.  per  square 
foot  for  surface  planing,  now  it  was  reduced  to  Id. 
per  foot. 


THE  ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

A MEETING  of  the  Council,  past  members  of 
Council,  and  a few  contributors  to  the  Society, 
was  recently  held  at  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  to  present  a testimonial  to  Mr.  John 
Turner,  on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of 
honorary  secretary  to  the  Society,  which  he  had 
held  for  over  twenty. five  years. 

In  theunavoidable  absenceof  theoresident,  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,R.A.,Mr.  David  Mocatta occupied 
the  ohair.  A statement  setting  forth  the  amount 
of  subscriptions  received,  viz.,  581.  the  purchase 
of  a gold  hunting-watch,  with  a suitable  insorip- 
tion  engraved  inside  the  top  case,  chain,  and  seal 
(the  testimonial  selected  by  Mr.  Turner),  having 
been  read. 

The  Chairman,  in  making  the  presentation, 
alluded  at  some  length,  in  appropriate  terms,  to 
the  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  late 
honorary  secretary,  and  the  advantage  which 
had  accrued  to  the  Society  from  bis  untiring 
exertions. 

Mr.  Turner  feelingly  responded  to  the  kind 
expressions  addressed  to  him  by  the  chairman. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted]to  Mr. 
Mocatta  for  Lis  able  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
chairman ; and  to  Mr.  George  Mair,  who  had 
undertaken  the  duties  of  treasurer  and  secretary 
of  the  testimonial  fundj  and  both  gentlemen 
having  responded,  the  chair  was  vacated  and  the 
meeting  terminated. 


NEWCASTLE  BUILDING  BYE-LAWS. 

A MEETING  of  architects,  builders,  and  others 
interested  in  the  Building  Bye-laws  was  held  on 
the  25th  nit.  in  the  conversation-room  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Newcastle.  Mr.  W.  Temple 
was  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  (Mr.  R.  A. 
Storrar)  read  a statement  as  to  the  complaints 
which  the  deputation  laid  before  the  Town  Im. 
provement  Committee.  The  first  complaint  was 
as  to  the  thickness  of  party  walls.  With  respect 
to  the  rejection  of  plans,  and  no  reason  being 
assigned  for  sneh  rejection,  it  was  suggested  that 
reasons  why  plans  were  rejected  should  be  given 
when  such  rejection  was  intimated,  and  that  the 
officials  be  instrnoted  to  inspect  plans  on  their 
presentation,  and  to  point  out  to  the  depositors 
technical  errors  or  omissions,  and  give  the  de- 
positora  an  opportunity  to  alter  them  j and, 
further,  that  all  rejected  plans  be  returned  to 
depositors.  It  was  also  stated  that  serious  com- 
plaints were  made  with  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  builders  and  others  bad  been  dragged 
before  the  police  court,  although  they  had  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  ability  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  building  bye-laws ; and  in  many 
oases  they  had  improved  upon  the  quality 
and  oonvenience  of  the  buildings  they  were 
erecting,  for  which  they  were  sought  to  be 
fined,  and  some  alteration  iu  those  oases  was 
required.  It  was  suggested  that  a thorough 
revision  of  the  building  bye-laws  should  be  made 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1871  incor! 
porated  in  the  bye-laws,  and  that  the  bye-laws 
should  be  so  framed  that  builders  and  others 
desirous  of  abiding  by  them  should  be  enabled  to 
determine,  by  a perusal  of  them,  what  was  de- 
manded, and  how  the  demands  were  to  be  accom- 
plished j and  with  this  view  a sub-committee  of 
the  Town  Improvement  Committee  might  be 
appointed,  to  meet  a deputation  of  builders,  and 


enter  upon  the  matter  fully,  and  report  to  the 
Town  Improvement  Committee  thereupon.  After 
a discussion,  it  was  resolved  “That  all  interested 
endeavour  to  obtain  copies  of  the  proposed  new 
bye-laws,  and  that  the  secretary  be  instructed 
to  call  another  meeting,  when  the  matter  may 
be  fully  disouesed,  and  a committee  appointed 
to  watch  the  interests  of  the  builders  and 
others.”  The  meeting  then  concluded. 


BURSTING  OF  AN  IRON  TANK  AT 
ST.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL. 

An  extraordinary  accident  ooourred  at  St. 
George’s  Hospital,  Hyde  Park-oorner,  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  when  the  large  water-tank  which  had 
been  placed  at  the  top  of  the  building  as  a safe- 
guard against  fire  suddenly  burst,  and  the  im- 
mense volume  of  water  thus  liberated  burst 
through  the  roof,  and  fell  into  the  ward  below. 
This  tank  was  situate  on  the  top  of  the  hospital, 
on  the  Grosveuor-place  side,  a little  north  of  the 
entrance-hall.  It  was  of  cast  iron.  It  was 
erected  seven  years  ago,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  suspect  it  was  in  any  way 
defective.  The  first  intimation  of  anything  being 
wrong  was  water  dropping  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  top  ward.  Soon  afterwards  a terrible  crash 
was  heard,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
the  iron  tank,  weighing  abont  two  tons,  fell 
through  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  forced  itself 
through  the  various  upper  wards  into  the 
students’  room  on  the  ground  floor,  carrying 
portions  of  the  wards,  with  the  beds  and  their 
occupants,  into  the  lower  room. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Queen,  who  is  patron  and 
president  of  the  hospital,  telegraphed  for  par- 
ticulars upon  hearing  the  first  alarming  reports 
of  the  disaster;  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the ' 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  are  among  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  hospital,  came  in  person,  and 
so  did  Prince  Teck.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  came  early  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck, 
and  many  offers  of  assistance  were  made,  but 
room  was  found  for  all  the  patients  in  beds  in 
the  other  wards.  The  students  injured  out  of 
seven  who  were  in  the  students’  room  were  Mr. 
Vasey  and  Mr.White.  Tbetaokwasbuiltsix  years 
ago  by  Messrs.  Easton  &,  Co.,  of  Erith.  It  was 
of  iron  plates  ^ in.  thick.  The  surveyor  to  the 
hospital,  Mr.  Salter,  made  his  annual  report  on 
the  buildings  a fortnight  ago,  after  inspecting 
them,  and  found  no  fault  in  the  tank.  An  in- 
spection of  the  broken  tank  shows  that  it  is, 
roughly,  12  ft.  deep  and  10  ft.  square.  It  is 
calculated  to  have  contained  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  25  tons  of  water,  or  5,000  gallons.  Its 
total  capacity  was  7,000  gallons.  The  east  side 
of  the  tank  is  that  which  has  given  away.  The 
iron  has  not  parted  from  the  rivets,  bot  there  is 
a large,  jagged  hole  broken  in  it,  approximately 
a circle  with  a diameter  of  6 ft.  It  is  not  one 
plate  that  is  broken,  but  several.  All  are  on  the 
east  side.  The  tank  was  placed  on  iron  girders, 
and  these  rested  on  brick  supports.  A leak  of 
minute  width,  but  18  iu.  long,  running  down  the  ' 
tank  not  quite  perpendicularly,  was  first  ob. 
served  : suddenly  the  whole  side  seemed  to  come 
out,  and  the  superintendent  and  engineer  who 
were  examining  it  narrowly  escaped  being  swept 
away. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  a great 
gathering  on  the  roof  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  return  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  break-down,  but  we  know 
of  nothing  to  justify  the  suggestion.  The  fact 
is  that  iron  structures  are  always  getting 
weaker.  The  occurrence  should  lead  to  very 
strict  surveys  in  town  and  country. 


THE  TURF  CLUB  IN  PICCADILLY. 
Another  new  club-house,  which  has  been  in 
the  builders’  bands  during  the  last  few  months, 
will  shortly  be  completed  and  opened.  Some 
time  go  the  Duke  of  Grafton  sold  his  town  man- 
sion, Grafton  House,  at  the  corner  of  Grafton, 
street,  Piccadilly,  to  the  Turf  Club,  and  the 
bnilding  has  undergone  an  entire  reconstruction, 
BO  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  club! 
Although  the  old  external  brick  walls  to  Picca- 
dilly and  Clargea.street  have  been  allowed  to 
remain,  both  frontages  have  been  arohitecturaily 
transformed,  and  now  present  handsome  eleva. 
tioDB,  harmonising  with  the  several  structures  in 
the  locality.  In  the  Piccadilly  front  two  bays 
have  been  thrown  out,  going  up  neai'ly  the  whole 
height.  The  elevation  is  surmounted  by  a balus- 
1 trade,  with  vases  for  terminals.  The  Clarges- 


street  frontage  has  also  been  restored,  and  new 
windows,  with  Portland  stone  sills  and  mullions, 
introduced,  the  elevation  being  surmounted  by  a 
balustrade  and  terminals  uniform  with  the  Picca- 
dilly frontage.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
olub  is  at  the  Clarges-atreet  frontage,  under  a 
portico. 

The  floor  of  the  vestibule,  and  the  inner  hall, 
approached  from  the  entrance,  is  paved  with 
marble,  and  the  principal  staircase  from  the 
vestibule  to  the  first  floor  is  also  laid  with 
marble.  The  ground. floor  contains  the  coffee- 
room,  the  morning-room,  and  the  reading-room, 
with  principal  frontage  to  Piccadilly.  The  first 
floor  contains  the  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
writing-room,  and  oard-rooms;  whilst  the  two 
upper  floors  are  entirely  set  apart  as  bedrooms 
for  the  members  of  the  olub.  The  kitchen  and 
cooking  department  are  entirely  distinct  from 
the  club  buildings,  a separate  building  for  ouli- 
nary  purposes  having  been  erected  at  the  rear. 
The  basement  and  sub-basement  will  contain  the 
housekeeper’s  apartments  and  the  wine-cellars. 

Mr.  John  Norton  is  the  architeot,  and  Messrs. 
Cubitt  & Co.  are  the  contractors.  It  is  expected 
that  the  inauguration  of  the  olub  will  take  place 
in  a few  weeks. 


RE-BUILDING  OF  ST.  ANNE’S  CHURCH, 
SOUTH  LAMBETH. 

One  of  the  oldest  ohurohes  in  the  parish  of 
Lambeth  is  about  to  be  demolished,  to  be  replaced 
by  a new  structure  more  in  accordance  than  the 
present  edifice  with  the  church  architecture  of 
the  times.  We  allude  to  St.  Anne’s  Church  in 
South  Lambeth-road,  which  was  built  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  being  at  that  time  no 
other  Cburoh  of  England  building  between  Lam- 
beth  Palace  and  Ciapham.  With  the  exception 
of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  it 
is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  church  in  the  parish. 
At  the  time  the  old  church  about  to  be  removed 
was  built,  the  well-known  Mr.  Dolloud,  who 
has  a lasting  celebrity  iu  connexion  with  tele- 
scopes,  was  the  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee. It  was  originally  built  as  a proprietary 
chapel,  and  called  South  Lambeth  Chapel,  and  it 
was  only  in  1869  that  it  was  called  St.  Anne's 
Church  when  first  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  who  only  consented  to  perform  the 
ceremony  on  receiving  an  assurance  that  imme- 
diate steps  would  be  taken  to  alter  and  enlarge 
it ; but  the  difficulties  and  expense  attendant 
upon  obtaining  possession  of  former  proprietary 
rights,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  site  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  being  carried 
out.  Although  the  present  structure  is  very  un- 
sightly, some  portions  of  it  will  be  retained,  and 
altered  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  intended  new 
edifice,  the  architect  for  which  is  Mr.  Parkinson. 
The  estimated  coat  of  the  new  ohuroh,  which 
wilt  be  much  larger  than  the  present  building, 
is  between  4,0001.  and  5,0O0L 


BINFIELD’S  PROCESS  FOR 
TRANSFERRING  WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS  TO  WOOD. 

The  invention  of  Mr.  Binfield  has  for  its 
object  to  enable  the  artist  to  produce  his  work 
with  great  rapidity  and  ease,  and  retain  for  sale 
the  original  drawings. 

The  prooesa  consists  simply  in  using  two  pre- 
parations called  Lignotints,  which  wash  and  flow 
freely,  and  require  no  education  in  their  use. 
When  the  drawing  is  finished,  it  is  placed  face 
down  on  the  wood  block,  put  under  pressure  for 
a few  minutes,  or  burnished  by  hand,  and  the 
result  is  a perfect  transfer,  with  every  tint,  tone, 
or  mark  on  the  wood,  whilst  the  original  drawing 
is  uninjured.  Any  tones  or  washes  compounded 
with  the  Lignotints  and  Chinese  white  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  invention.  We  have  seen  some 
drawings  transferred  with  great  completeness. 
If  this  can  always  be  effected  with  certainty 
the  invention  cannot  fail  to  prove  valuable. 


BREAD-BAKING  OVENS. 

Sir, — If  your  correspondent  “ Devoniensia  ” 
would  try  ground  fire-clay  I think  he  would  find 
it  answer  his  purpose.  I have  never  seen  any- 
thing  else  used  for  furnaces,  kilns,  and  ovens, 
and  should  certainly  never  dream  of  using 
lime,  cement,  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

John  M.  Gibson. 
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MASTEHS  AND  MEN. 

Wolverhampton.  — By  mutual  arrangement 
with  their  employers,  upon  whom  they  had 
served  notices  for  an  advance  in  wages,  the  car- 
penters, plasterers,  bricklayers,  and  labourers, 
at  Wolverhampton  have  obtained  a rise  of  id. 
per  hoar.  They  now  receive, — the  first  three 
8d.  per  hour  and  the  labourers  5id.  By  this 
rise  the  wages  in  the  building  trades  in  Wolver. 
hampton  are  brought  up  to  a level  with  the 
Birmingham  scale.  The  decision  having  been 
arrived  at  without  the  intervention  ol  Mr.  A. 
Young,  the  arbitrator,  that  gentleman  has  been 
presented  with  a pair  of  white  kid  gloves. 

Southport. — The  strike  of  joiners  at  Southport 
still  continues. 

Carnarvon. — At  Carnarvou,  on  the  3rd  inst., 
twelve  quarrymen  were  fined  5?.  each,  and 
ordered  to  find  sureties  for  twelve  months,  for 
being  concerned  in  n riot  which  took  place  at 
Ilafod-y.Wern  Slate  Quarry,  and  which  arose  out 
of  tome  trade  dispute. 

Pleetivood, — Following  the  example  of  their 
Southport  brethren,  the  Fleetwood  joiners  have 
given  three  months’  notice  that  they  require  an 
advance  to  S^d.,  the  present  rate  being  7id.,  and 
the  time  fifty-four  hours  per  week. 

Cardiff  and  T^feieporf. — The  painters,  both  of 
Cardiff  and  Newport,  are  now  on  strike.  At  the 
former  town  the  men  have  called  an  open-air 
mass  meeting,  and  it  is  understood  that  they 
have  formed  a co-operative  body,  with  a view  to 
do  work  on  their  own  account. 

Bristol. — The  Master  Builders’  Association  of 
Bristol  have  resolved  to  withdraw  the  lock-ont 
of  painters,  and  liave  offered  work  to  the  men  at 
the  old  rate  of  Gid.  an  hour.  It  is  said  that  the 
non-society  men  are  likely  to  accept  tho  offer, 
but  that  the  society  men  bavo  announced  their 
determination  to  continue  the  strike. 

Oreenock. — Following  the  example  given  them 
by  tbe  master  masons,  the  master  joiners  of 
Greenock  have  resolved  to  summon  foreign  aid 
against  tho  workmen.  They  have  agreed  to 
telegraph  to  Norway  to  ascertain  whether 
craftsmen  can  be  obtained  in  that  country  to 
take  tbe  place  of  the  Scottish  joiners  on  strike;  and 
shonld  an  enconragiug  answer  to  this  telegram 
be  received,  a deputation  is  to  cross  the  ocean  to 
enlist  tbe  Scandinavians. 

Doncaster. — The  Doncaster  masons  have  re- 
fused  an  increase  of  Ss.  per  week  and  a reduction 
of  hours,  and  are  still  on  strike,  demanding 
an  assurance  from  the  masters  that  they  will  not 
bring  to  tho  town  certain  foreign  work,  dressed 
Slones,  &o.,  and  asking  half-pay  when  unable  to 
work  throogh  bad  weather. 

Lanarkshire.  — The  masons  of  Motherwell, 
Bellshill,  Hamilton,  Holytown,  Hddingstone, 
Wishaw,  «S.'C.,  have  coininenced  work  at  a re- 
duction of  wages.  Those  who  were  formerly 
paid  lOd.  per  hour  have  been  reduced  Id.,  and 
those  who  had  9id.  havo  been  reduced  ^d. 

Whitehaven.  — The  journeymen  painters  of 
Whitehaven  petitioned  tbe  rnastersforan  advance 
of  wages  from  263.  to  SOs.,  which  has  been 
granted  by  tho  masters  without  any  stoppage  of 
business. 

Ilossley. — Tbe  notice  of  the  masons  within  the 
district  of  the  Mossley  Local  Board  for  an  in- 
crease of  33.  per  week  in  their  wages  expired  on  tbe 
Ist  inst,,  when  the  masters  agreed  to  give  the  ad- 
vance  asked  for.  The  wages  will  now  be  36d.  per 
week  in  sutiinicr  and  33s.  per  week  in  winter. 
The  masons’  labourers  have  also  given  notice  of  an 
advance  of  2s.  per  week  on  their  present  rate  of 
wages,  and  their  notice  also  expired  on  the  same 
date,  but  they  agreed  to  extend  the  notice  for 
another  month  till  the  demand  of  the  masons 
was  settled. 

GlaS'jow. — The  Glasgow  joiners,  to  the  nnmber 
of  between  2,000  and  3,000,  have  struck  work  in 
the  shops  whore  the  employers  have  refused  to 
grant  an  advance  of  wages  from  SJd.  to  9d.  per 
hour.  Since  the  strike  commenced  the  men  have 
been  holding  daily  meetings,  and  at  the  gather- 
ing on  tbe  Slst  ult.  it  was  reported  that  eighty- 
two  masters  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Association  had  conceded  the  advance,  and  signed 
the  bye-laws.  Oo  account  of  this  a greatnumber 
of  the  men  who  were  on  stiike  have  returned  to 
work. 

Darlington. — Tbe  Darlington  plumbers  have 
asked  their  employers  to  concede  one  hour  per 
week.  Hitherto  they  have  been  in  the  babic  of 
leaving  work  on  Saturdays  at  one  o’clock,  and 
they  a?k  to  bo  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  mechanics  of  the  town,  and  end  their 
week's  work  at  noon.  They  also  demand  id.  per 
hour  extra  wages. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

MOr-YXEUX  r.  cheseiire  lines  committee. 

A SPECIAL  jury  was  empanelled  at  St.  George’s 
Hall,  Liverpool,  on  the  29ch  ult,,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Sheriff’s  Assessor,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Aston,  Q.C.,  to  award  the  amount  of  compensa. 
tion  duo  to  Mrs.  Molynenx,  of  Staplunds,  for  the 
land  taken  by  the  Cheshire  Linos  Committee  from 
her  estate,  for  the  construction  of  their  branch 
line  of  railway  from  Hunt’s-cross  Station  to  the 
North  Docks,  Liverpool. 

The  company  have  carried  their  line  throngh  a portion 
of  the  most  valuable  building  land  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool,  passing  through  Childwall  Valley,  Broad 
Green,  Knotty  Ash,  West  Derby,  and  Walton. 

Mr.  Sherlock,  Mr.  Lewis  Hornblower,  Mr.  Wright,  and 
Mr  Gustavus  Hamilton  (architects,  surveyor?,  and  valuers, 
Liverpool},  Mr.  Retford,  C.E.  (.Manchester),  and  Mr. 
Brooks  (Hudderstiold),  gave  evidence  in  support  of  the 
claimant.  Their  viilualioiis  for  laud  taken  and  oompensa- 
tion  for  severance  averaged  9,l50J. ; while  Mr.  \> . H. 
Weightmau  (Liverpool),  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  Mr.  John  Cross 
(Manchester),  oo  bohalfof  the  Committee,  estimated  the 
claim  at  aaavernge  of  3 774Z. 

Tbe  jury  having  heard  the  speeches  of  counsel,  and  the 
summing  up  of  the  learned  a.ssessor,  awarded  the  sum  of 
7,20R.  178.  id,  to  the  claimant. 


OBSTRUCTIONS  OYER  FOOTWAYS. 
Recently  the  Yeatry  of  Shoreditch  took  pro- 
ceedings at  Worahip-atreet  Police-court  against  a 
tradesman  named  Reed,  under  the  Police  Act,  for 
setting  up  a show-board  which  projected  llj-  in. 
over  tbe  footway  at  a height  of  2 ft.  3 in. 

These  facts  having  been  proved,  and  tho  question  of 
tbe  right  of  user  being  exoloded  (as  the  projection  could 
not  be  shown  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  dedication  of 
tho  street),  evidence  was  tendered  by  tbe  pro.secution 
that  the  projection  was  a substantiel  obstruction,  and 
counter  evidence  wss  tendered  by  tho  defence  that  it  was 
not  an  obstruction.  The  Magistrate,  Mr.  Biishhy,  re- 
fused to  receive  such  evidence  on  either  side  as  being 
irrelevant,  and  upon  the  facts,  decided  that  the  show- 
board  came  within  the  scope  of  tho  2nd  and  3rd  Vic., 
cap.  20,  sec.  GO,  sub-sec.  7,  and  imposed  a due  of  •1''8. 
The  defendant  being  disaatiatied  with  this  decision,  the 
magistrate  staled  a case,  but  limited  the  qnestion  to  the 
rejection  of  evidence.  If  he  was  right  in  such  rejection 
tho  conviction  was  to  stand,  if  not,  the  case  to  be  re- 
mitted to  tbe  magistrate  to  bo  further  heard.  The  case 
was  before  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  a few  days  sgo, 
when  Mr.  M'Intyre,  for  the  appellant,  contended  that  tho 
magistrate  ought  tohave had  evidence  of  neisons  being  sub- 
stantially incommoded,  because,  after  all,  this  projection 
might  have  been  iu  a recess  between  two  projecting  bouses, 
and  so  DO  obstruction.  But  the  court,  wiihout  calling 
upon  the  respondents,  affirmed  the  conviction  with  costs, 
and  held  that  the  magistrate  was  quite  right  upon  the 
facts  presented  to  decide,  and  that  if  a hundred  wit- 
nesses were  called  to  prove  that  they  were  not  obstructed, 
it  would  be  no  answer  to  the  summons.  This  decision 
is  identical  with  that  iu  “ Gabriel  r.  St.  James’s,  West- 
minster,” in  which  a projecting  lamp,  111  ft.  high,  was  tho 
iiunoyauce  complained  of. 


LIABILITY  OF  SUB-CONTIl.VCTOR 
FOR  “ SCAMPED”  WORK. 

GRIFFITHS  V.  POTTER. 

In  this  case,  beard  in  tho  Exchpquer  Conrt, 
First  Divi&ion  (aitting  at  Goildball),  before  Mr. 
Baron  Bramwell  and  a special  jury,  tho  plaintiff 
was  Mr.  John  James  Griffiths,  stone-roerchant, 
mason,  and  pavior,  of  283,  Kingsland-road,  and 
tho  defendant  was  Mr.  Henry  Potter,  contractor, 
of  Alfred-street,  Stepney.  Tho  action  arose  out 
of  tbe  construction  of  tho  ” Finsbury-avenuo 
sewer,”  for  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch. It  wus  stated  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff 
that  he  brought  this  action  rather  for  tho  sake 
of  vindicating  his  reputation  for  integrity  than 
with  the  view  of  recovering  damages. 

It  appeared  that  tlio  plaintiff  took  the  contract  for 
executing  the  sewer  and  paving  works  in  FiDsbiiry-aveniie. 
He  sublet  the  eewer  work  to  tne  defendant,  who  was  to  do 
the  woik,  in  accordance  with  plan  and  section,  at  the  rate 
of  88,  per  foot  run,  in  G-in.  brickwork  throushout.  The 
defendant  proceeded  with  the  work,  and  on  May  7,  1875, 
the  plaintiff  paid  him  lOOh  on  account,  believing  a portion 
of  the  work  Lad  been  properly  done.  Early  in  June 
plaintiff  received  tbe  dcfenctunt’s  account,  which  he  sent  to 

Mr.  Rerrett,  the  vestrv  surveyor,  to  check  the  “extras.” 

On  the  6th  aud  Stb  of  June  p.aintiffwrotetotnedel'eudaiit 
to  connect  tbe  clraiu  near  Queeu's-square,  and  defendant 
arranged  with  the  vestry  survevor  to  do  it  on  the  10th  at 
nine  lu  the  morning.  When  Mr.  Perrett  went  to  the 
works  with  his  assistant,  Mr,  Davis,  they  found  the  con- 
nexion had  been  made.  It  was  snbaeouenlly  diecovered 
that  the  part  of  the  sewer  into  which  the  drain  was  made 
was  only  di-in.  work  instead  of  9-in.  work;  and  it  was 
afterwards  found  that  a large  portion  of  the  8ew<>r  was 
done  in  4l-in.  work  only,  instead  of  the  9-iD,  work  con- 
traded  for.  An  investigation  into  the  matter  was  made 
by  a committee  of  the  vestry,  when  the  defendant  for  the 
01  St  time  stated  that  he  had'sublet  the  contract  to  a person 
named  Munsen,  nho  nloue  was  to  blame.  The  plainiiU',  in 
order  to  vindicate  his  reputation,  asked  the  defendant  to 
prosecute  Munsen,  offering  to  pay  a portion  of  the  e.xpenae. 
Defendant  declined  to  do  this,  but  hia  solicitor  proposed 
that  be  (del'euaant)  should  make  a statutory  declaration 
of  the  facte  instead,  but  after  various  excuses  the  defendant 
t'ormslly  refused  to  make  such  declaration.  Plsintiff  had 
been  obliged  to  repave  the  avenue  at  a coat  of  69f.  10a. 
In  cross  - examination,  plaintiff’  said  he  believed  tho 
defendant  knew  of  the  fraud. 


Mr,  George  Charles  Perrett  said  he  was  surveyor  to  the 
vestry  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch.  Witness  was  invariably 
at  tho  works  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  five  iu  the  evening, 
and  went  there  three  times  some  days.  He  never  saw  any 
■H  in-  work  exposed.  Whm  witness  went  to  fulQl  the 
appointment  made  for  connecting  tho  drain,  he  found  that 
the  men  had  worked  all  night,  nnd  the  work  was  covered 
in.  About  two-thirds  of  the  sewer  was  afterwards  found 
to  bo  only  -H-io.  work,  instead  of  9-ia. 

Eoborl  Mason  deposed  that  he  was  an  excavator,  aud 
was  employed  by  the  defendant  upon  the  work  for  four- 
teen or  fifteen  days.  Saw  lh«  work  going  on  at  night. 
Some  of  the  crown  of  the  arch  was  then  done  in  -l|-iii. 
work.  The  men  covered  it  up  as  soon  as  it  was  done.  A 
9-in.  end  was  always  put  right  for  Mr.  Perrett  to  see  in  the 
morning. 

Henry  Potter,  the  defenclaut,  stated  that  he  was  a con- 
tractor, aud  that  h'S  clerk  sublet  the  construction  of  the 
sewer  in  question  to  Munsen.  In  June  plaintiff  told  him 
(defendant)  that  the  work  bad  been  *'  scamped.” 

In  cross-examination  defendunt  stated  tliat  when  he  last 
saw  Munsen  he  said  he  was  coming  to  attend  this  trial. 

Mr  Baron  Bramwell.— There  must  be  a verdict  for  tbe 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  (pRiiitiff’s  counsel)  does  not 
press  for  damages,  lam  sure  the  jury  will  agree  with  mo 
in  saying  that  the  plaintiff  at  least  is  free  from  all  blame 
in  this  matter. 

The  jury  intimated  their  assent,  and  found  a verdict  for 
the  plaintiff’ for  09/.  lOs. 

His  lordship  gave  judgment  for  that  amount,  aod 
certiQcd  for  a special  jury. 


DAMAGE  TO  GOODS  IN  TRANSIT. 

SINCLAIR  V.  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  It-VILAVAY 
COMl’ANY. 

This  action  waa  tried  at  tbe  Westtoinater 
Couuty  Court,  recently,  in  which  tbe  plaintiff, 
a marble  merchant,  of  Frincea-atreet,  Leioeator- 
aquare,  sought  to  recover  the  sum  of  71.,  for 
damage  done  to  a marblo  mantelpiece,  in  transit 
from  Potter’s  Bar  to  London.  Mr.  Harmaworth 
appeared  aa  atanding  counsel  for  tbs  company. 

From  tho  plaintiff's  opening  it  transpired  that 
ho  sent  a marble  mantelpiece  to  a customer  at 
Warren’s  Wood,  which,  not  being  approved  of, 
was  returned  to  tbe  plaintiff. 

James  Maxwell,  in  the  employ  of  the  plaintiff, 
proved  that  the  article  in  qnestion  was  properly 
packed  when  ic  left  the  plaintiff’s  shop,  and  John 
Newton,  from  Warren  Wood,  proved  the  receipt 
of  the  packages  in  good  condition,  where  they 
remained  three  weeks,  and  returned  in  the  same 
condition  to  the  sender,  when  William  Benr.ott, 
tho  plaintiff’s  foreman,  proved  receiving  the 
packages  back,  one  of  wbich  was  iu  a broken 
condition. 

Joseph  Dailey,  manager  to  the  plaintiff,  said 
he  opened  the  packages,  and  found  one  damaged 
to  the  amount  sued  for,  nnd  that  he  bad  applied 
to  the  company  for  compensation,  who  I'efuaed 
to  make  any,  in  consequence  of  which  the  present 
action  was  brought. 

This  being  tho  plaintiff’’B  case,  Mr.  Harms- 
worth  said  that  tbe  company  bad  really  no  case 
to  defend,  as  it  had  not  been  provtd  by  the 
plaintiff  where  the  damage  had  accrued,  wbich 
might  have  occurred  between  Potter’s  Bar  and 
Warren  Y’ood  by  the  carrier,  who  was  not  the 
agent  for  the  company  ; aud  in  reality  the  com- 
pany were  nob  liable. 

Thomas  Bonce,  the  checker  at  King’s-crosp, 
proved  that  when  the  packages  reached  that 
station  from  Potter’s  Bir  they  were  uninjured; 
and  Robert  Hill,  a porter  at  tbe  same  station, 
gave  corroborative  evidence,  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  that  of  Hold,  tbe  company’s 
carman. 

The  Judge  said  that  from  the  evidence  of 
the  company’s  witnesses  there  was  in  reality 
no  case  against  them,  and,  therefore,  he  should 
rule  in  favour  of  the  defendants;  and,  on  tho 
application  of  Mr.  Harmswortb,  granted  the 
costs  of  counsel,  attorney,  and  seven  witnesses. 


A DISPUTED  CONTRACT. 

ALDOUS  V.  PAYNE. 

I.v  this  case,  heard  in  the  Brompton  County 
Court  on  the  21th  ult.,  before  Mr.  Serjeant 
Wheeler,  a claim  was  made  for  211.,  for  laying 
out  grounds  and  garden. 

Mr.  A’dons,  tbe  ulaintiff,  aniJ  lie  was  a fforist  and 
gardener  at  Booth  Kensington,  and  last  year  he  was 
engaged  by  the  detendant  to  prepare  plans  and  estimate 
f .r  laying  out  the  grounds  aud  garden  st  Morningtoo 
House,  Nortb-end,  Fulham.  lie  had  to  obtain  assistance 
in  the  matler,  a_d  the  plans  and  speoiOnations  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  defendant  and  approved  of,  but  alter  the 
work  was  done  defendant  refused  to  pay,  ou  tho  plea  that 
it  was  not  done  according  to  order. 

John  Higliam,  ornamental  gardener,  having  given 
evidence  in  support  of  the  plaintiffs  case, 

Mrs.  Payne,  the  defendant,  said  she  instructed  the 
plaintiff  to  lay  out  the  garden  after  the  pattern  of 
Mr.  Scott  RusaelTs  garden,  but  there  was  nothing  said 
about  “plans,"  because  there  was  no  necessity  to  pre- 
pare any. 

After  some  further  evidence  had  been  given, 

His  Honour  pointed  out  tbe  difference  between  an  oati- 
mate  and  a contract,  and  ultimately  gave  judgment  for  tho 
plaintiff  for  12/. 
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ACTION  BY  ARCHITECTS  TO  RECOVER 
COMMISSION  FROM  A TRADESMAN, 

IVALKER  AND  ELSOM  1;.  'WEEKES. 

This  was  an  action  before  Mr.  Baron  Huddle- 
ston, in  the  Exchequer  Diviaion,  to  recover  160Z., 
claimod  as  commission  upon  a certain  building 
transaotiou. 

Mr,  Day,  Q,C,,  in  oponinfr  the  case,  stated  that  the 
Messrs.  Walker  i;  Elsom  weru  architects,  and  bad  been  en- 
gaged by  a Mr.  Higgs,  a person  ofsome  notoriety  a fewyeara 
ago,  in  connexion  with  th"  building  of  a palatial  mansion 
and  other  atnictures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Twicten- 
biim.  Thii  Higgs  was  apparently  but  a clerk  in  an  office 
m tbe  City,  but  managed  to  amass  a largo  amount  of 
wpHltb,  and  to  lire  in  rather  a princely  style.  In  1863 
Mr.  Higgs,  being  desirous  of  adding  some  horticultural 
attractions  to  his  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
ihe  defeodaiite,  Messrs.  Weekes,  who  are  horticultural 
builders  in  Bromptoa  and  Chelsea,  were  applied  to  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  certain  conservatories  or  other 
structures  erected.  Mr.  Alfred  Weekes,  a supposed 
partuer  of  the  defendant’s  firm,  in  ibo  course  of  the 
communication  which  took  place  between  Mr.  Elsom, 
one  of  the  plainlifFs,  and  bimself  upon  the  subject  of 
tho  required  additions,  promised  the  plaintilTs  live  per 
cent,  commission  upon  the  transaction  arising  from  this 
negotiation,  and  Mr.  Elsom  agreed  to  accept  the  same, 
This  action  wjs  to  recover  liiOL,  together  with  certain 
charges  accruing  on  the  delay  that  had  occurred,  amounted 
altogether  to  250L 

Mr.  Elsom,  the  plaiuliff,  in  his  cross-examination,  stated 
that  he  was  not  aequaioted  with  the  defendants  before  the 
present  transaction.  Ha  had  been  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Higgs  for  some  years,  having  been  engaged  with  his 
partner  as  architect  in  the  building  of  stables.  Ho  had  an 
agreement  with  him,  but  not  in  writing,  by  which  he  was 
to  receive  6 per  cent,  on  the  coat  of  the  structure.  He 
would  not  have  made  a claim  against  the  defendant  unless 
Mr.  Alfred  Weekes  bad  himself  ofl'ered  6 per  cent., 
saying  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Orm  to  make  that 
allowance. 

Mr.Torr, — Then,  in  fact,  you  did  nothing  for  this  sum. 
You  accepted  it  as  a mere  gratuity  ? 

Witness. — Tes;  I submitted  my  drawings  to  the  de- 
f^endsnts.  I had  no  authority  at  tbe  time  to  employ  tho 
defendants  specially. 

Certain  law  points  having  been  argued  by  tho  learned 
counsel  on  both  sides,  they  ultimately  agreed  to  submit 
tlie  matter  to  thedeciaion  of  the  learned  judge. 

Mr.  Baron  Huddleston  stated  that  us  his  opinion  had 
bentj  asked,  and  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
the  Lerd  Chief  Baron  (who  w*9  presiding  in  the  next 
ho  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  it,  and  that  was, 
that  them  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  in  support 
cl  tho  plaintiffs’  claim,  and  thereibro  he  should  order  a 
nonsuit. 


THE  GREAT  DOLWILTM  OHOMLEOH. 

The  letter  of  your  eorreapondent,  " T.  X.,”  requires  a 
brief  answer.  The  illustration  of  thia  cromlech  as  given  in 
the  BttiZder  is  the  first  published  engraving  of  the  struotaro 
having  any  claim  to  a decided  value  or  proper  size.  No 
claim  was  made  in  the  Buildar  towards  making  the 
cromlech  known  to  the  public  for  the  “first  time.’’  As 
to  tbe  trifling  little  woodcut  in  Dr.  Nicholas’s  book,  its 
accuracy  has  not  been  disputed,  as  it  is  evidently  copied 
from  an  old  and  well-known  photograph  taken  from  a bad 
point  of  view.  The  “ notice ’’in  Dr.  Nicholas’s  work  smoun  ts 
^ » few  lines  only  of  perfectly  valueless  description. 
Neither  cut  nor  description  is  of  sufficient  moment  for 
any  reference  in  your  colnmns.  As  to  the  Cambrian 
Archicological  Association  having  “at  last  found  out’’ 
tills  cromloob,  “ T.  N.”  needs  to  be  informed  that  tbe  Cam- 
bnan  Association  published  two  wood  engravings,  a litho- 
graph,  and  an  exhaustive  description,  together  with  the 
reproduction  of  some  previously  published  notes  by  Sir 
Hardiier  Wilkinson  ou  the  same  structure,  in  their 
Journal  for  1872,-the  year  in  which  Dr.  Nicholas’s  work 
hrst  saw  the  light.  CAMBniA>-. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  GENIUS. 

Sill, — There  has  of  late  been  ranch  talk,  as  yon 
say,  about  the  endoivment  of  research.  This 
title  may  bo  a step  towards  a correot  notion 
which  has  not  yet  attained  its  ultimate  form.  It 
is  only  partially  developed,  and  if  it  were  acted 
npon  as  now  expressed,  would  lead  to  a con- 
siderable expendituro  of  money,  without  pro- 
ducing any  adequate  results.  What  we  should 
really  advocate  is  the  endowment  of  men.  This 
has  been  the  policy  which  Las  led  to  the  moat 
splendid  results  in  wisely-governed  states,  and 
in  all  ages.  We  rely  too  much  on  the  machinery 
of  institutions  to  accomplish  our  ends.  This 
leads  to  a vast  amount  of  patronage,  under  which 
nations  generally  become  consumptive  and  break 
down.  Institutions  may  do  very  well  in  the  jog- 
trot of  peace  and  easy  oiroumatances,  but  when 
the  pinch  and  strain  come  these  give  way.  The 
clamour  is  then  for  men,  and  if  a country  has 
not  taken  care  of  them,  she  will  either  be  in  sore 
distress,  or  absolutely  ruined.  Thia  is  England’s 
weak  point.  Dilettanti  foppery  flourishes  to  the 
exclusion  of  thoroughness,  both  in  science  and 
art.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  true  genius  will 
work  ou  under  the  most  dire  disadvantages,  and 
without  the  slightest  recognition  from  the 
charmed  domain  of  showy  seeming.  This  is 
quite  true,  but  how  much  does  a nation  lose  by 
tbe  impediments  oast  in  the  way  of  a great  man’s 
life  P Who  shall  answer  that  ? To  endow 
research,  however,  would  be  but  to  indaoe  a lot 
of  ^ pigmy  minds  to  pose  themselves  in  the 
attitudes  of  giants,  and  to  exclaim,  “Wo  will  be 
discoverers  ! ’’  The  nation  would,  in  that  case, 
doubtless  have  most  wonderful  discoveries  made. 
Germany  is  wiser  in  its  generation,  and  when 
she  finds  a great  man  takes  care  of  him.  It  is  a 
sign  of  mental  health  in  a State  when  it  knows 
a great  man,  and  not  only  reoegnises,  but  takes 
care  of  him.  We  stone  genius  to  death  with 
difficulties.  The  kind  of  men  we  require  is  not 
to  be  made  by  the  endowment  of  research.  I 
think  it  was  Mrs.  Glasse  who  said,  first  catch  your 
hare  and  then  cook  him.  In  a somewhat  similar 
vein  I would  say  to  those  who  are  advocating 
the  endowment  of  research, — first  catch  your 
genius,  but  in  this  case  do  not  do  for  and  cook, 
but  endow  him.  Meter. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


A NUISANCE  AT  FINCHLEY. 

to  myhoiiso  and'gardon  is  a pariah  cesspool, 
which  was  built  as  a temporary  meaus  of  obviating  the 
nuisance  arising  from  the  sewage  of  the  village  of  Whet- 
stone  running  on  ta  tho  surface  of  a field  adjoininc'  my 
garden.  The  stench  arising  is  at  all  times  most  offensive 
and  I constantly  have  to  send  my  children  into  the  house’ 
for  fear  of  fever.  ’ 

I have  complained  to  the  Barnet  Sanitary  Board,  and 
their  surveyor  tells  me  that  he  considers  my  complaint 
coloured,  because  I have  uot  actually  bad  a case  of  fever 
in  my  house  during  the  three  years  I have  lived  here 
True;  but  at  the  other  end  of  the  field  there  has 
hcoQ  fever  amongst  the  cottagers,  and  as  tho  Great 
A orthern  High  Barnet  line  runs  close  by  the  field.  Good- 
ness knows  how  many  cases  of  fever  are  carried  into 
London  by  visitors.  One  of  tbe  men  working  on  the  line 
Jives  in  a cottage  at  the  other  end  of  the  field,  and  he  has 
only  just  recovered  from  a most  serious  case  of  fever.  In 
uddition  to  this,  tens  of  thousands  of  school  chiidreu 
and  others  will  come  down  this  lino  in  a few  weeks,  and 
will  continue  to  come  all  through  the  summer  mouths,  to 
enjoy  their  treats  in  Hadley  Wood;  but  who  can  say  how 
many  of  them  will  return  to  sicken  and  die  of  fever  con- 
tracted from  thia  grave  pnblic  nuisance  ? 

, , ,TT  . , GbOEGB  ViNING. 

, Write  to  the  Central  Authority,  Whitehall. 


THE  FOOTWAY  AT  CHARING  CROSS. 

Siii,-Tbe  Molropolll.n  Bo.ri  of  Works  t.TovIsiaea  to 
pressiiro  to  somo  oxtont  lot  obiao  bj  tbeir  aetelmio.tion 
Ibot  tbo  footway  on  tho  Iront.,,  to  Tt.f.lc.r-.qn.r.  naeb 
not  be  .0  w.a.  as  that  .ion,.  Nortbumberlana-aronno  by 
3 ft.,  or  quietly  suggest  that  if  12  ft.  is  insufficient  the 
balance  can  be  taken  ont  of  the  Strand  roadway  Evidently 
they  consider  the  traffic  along  the  Strand  quite  unim. 
portant,  so  that  they  may  bo  allowed  to  increase  the  profit 
balance  on  tlieir  costly  adventure.  But  I suppose  there  is 
no  hope,  and  that  a mistake  will  be  perpetrated  such  as 
ine  Board  would  atferwards  give  their  ears  to  undo. 


CONCRETE  BUILDING. 

Sir, — The  generallj-expreased  and  accepted 
opinion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  loatitote  of 
Architects  wag,  most  decidedly,  in  favour  of 
concrete  construction  as  the  best  when  prooerlv 
treated. 

^ The  question  of  the  evening  was  mostly  lost 
sight  off, — that  is,  its  decoration  and  finish  ; but 
as  the  essence  of  its  success  commercially  lies  in 
that  direction,  it  will  have  to  be  more  thoroughly 
considered  at  some  future  time.  Concrete  has  a 
brilliant  future. 

It  seems  at  last  a new  ora  has  set  in  for  the 
construction  and  decoration  of  houses, “fittings, 
furniture,  and  wares,  as  indioated  by  new  sys- 
tems, materials,  and  designs,  and  their  oombiiied 
effects.  A thorough  revolution  in  building  opera- 
tions  has  commenced. 

Mr.  A.  Payne  objected  to  the  mode  as  cm- 
ployed  in  concrete  building  with  the  present 
building  apparatuses,  and  patching  on  of  pilasters, 
&c.,  that  not  being  the  science  of  its  application! 
These  are  correct  views  against  car  present 
concrete  bnildera. 

Science,  art,  and  skill  are  essential  to  all  sue- 
oessful  resnlts  in  establishing  one  of  the  greatest 
reforms  that  ever  took  place  in  building,  build, 
ing  operations,  decorations,  &o.,  appertaininc- 
thereto;  therefore,  the  advocacy  of  our  oonorote 
bnilders  for  unskilled  labour  most  be  wrong, 
raising  distrust  of  the  qualified  and  impeding 
real  progress  by  accidents.  Constant  and  quali- 
fled  supervision  is  the  neoeasity,  and  a scarcity 
of  skill  the  want.  That  being  so,  the  more  the 
subject  is  discussed  the  better  by  tho  architects, 
engineers, _ and  mechanics,  separately  and  in 
nnioD,  until  a thoroughly  certified  qualified  body 
of  practical  men  is  established  in  each  respeo- 
tive  department,  fulfilling  all  the  branches  neces- 
sary for  competency. 

A Practical  Oeebative. 


The  National  Gallery.— In  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  30th  nit.,  Lord  H.  Lennox,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Cowper- Temple,  said  the  additions 
to  the  National  Gallery  were  now  completed,  and 
would  be  forthwith  handed  over  by  the  Office  of 
Works  to  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery. 


Gloucester. — The  great  window  of  the  north 
transept  of  the  Cathedral  has  been  filled  with 
painted  glass,  as  a roomorial  of  Sir  Miobael  Hicks 
Hicks-Beach,  hart.,  M.P.,  and  Lady  Caroline 
Susan  Beach.  The  window  i.s  by  Messrs.  Hard- 
man, of  Birmingham,  and  subjects  are  connected 
with  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  In  tbe  two  sets  of 
eight  lights  undiT  tbo  transom  arc  represented 
St.  Paul  restored  to  sight,  introduced  to  the 
apostles,  Elyrnas  the  sorcerer,  the  offer  of  the 
priest  of  Jupiter  to  sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas, Council  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  casting  out  a 
spirit  of  divination,  restoring  Entyohus  to  life, 
and  before  Felix ; Paul  let  down  in  a basket, 
making  tents,  beaten  with  rods,  stoned,  dragged 
out  as  dead,  delivered  from  prison,  shipwrecked, 
shaking  off  the  viper.  Pour  subjectsoccupy  the 
eight  lights  over  the  transom, — stoning  of 
Stephen,  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  the  third 
Heaven,  the  Martyrdom.  In  the  centre,  over 
thene,  our  Lord  is  represented ; on  either  side 
and  beneath  are  cherubim,  and  in  two  upper- 
most lights  are  cherubim  with  crown  and  palm. 
At  the  base  are  the  armorial  bearings,  and  an 
inscription, 

St.  Giles’s  Cathedral  (Edinburgh). — Anotber 
stained-glaas  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
south  aisle  of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  and,  iu  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  Restora- 
tion Committee,  the  subjects  illustrated  are  the 
parables  of  “The  Talents”  and  “The  Ten 
Virgins.”  The  inscription  underneath  the 
window  reads, — “ In  memory  of  Alexander 
Clapperton,  merchant,  Edinburgh,  born  17S2, 
died  1849;  and  Ann  Hurae,  his  wife,  born  1792, 
died  1873.  Erected  by  their  sons,  John  and 
Alexander  Clapperton,  1876.”  The  designs,  and 
the  execution  of  the  work,  are  by  Messrs. 
Ballantyne  & Son,  canted  ont  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Robert  Herdman,  R.S.A. 

Coatbridge. — The  parish  church  of  Coatbridge 
has  just  received  an  addition,  by  the  erection  in 
the  south  gallery  of  two  painted  windows,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  A.  Whitelaw,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Weir,  of  Kildouan.  The  treatment  adopted 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  other  windows  in  the 
church,  having  a oingle  figure  occupying  the 
main  position  in  each  light,  with  a picture 
underneath,  illustrative  of  a scene  in  the  life  of 
the  apostle  depicted.  Tho  figures  are  those  of 
James,  Panl,  Peter,  and  Jude;  and  tbe  pictures 
represent  the  martyrdom  of  James,  the  preach, 
ing  of  Paul  at  Athens,  the  calling  of  Peter,  and 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  The  tracery 
lights  above  the  main  windows  represent  two 
angels,  carrying  between  them  a scroll  inscribed 
with  a text.  The  window  is  by  Messrs.  Morris 
& Co. 

Northampton.—Tbe  east  window  of  St.  Giles’s 
Church,  Northampton,  has  recently  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  T.  Portal, 
of  Springfield,  to  the  memory  of  his  father, 
mother,  wife,  and  two  children.  The  subject  of 
the  window  is  tbe  “ Te  Deum,”  and  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 
The  window  consists  of  five  lights,  tho  centre 
light  containing  a representation  of  the  Saviour 
iu  majesty,  surmounting  n representation  of  the 
Holy  Innocents.  The  two  adjoining  lights 
contain  figoros  of  angels  glorifying  the  central 
fignre  of  our  Lord,  and  surmounting  figures  of 
Daniel  and  St.  Catherine,  whilst  the  tops  of  the 
lights  contain  respectively  figures  of  David  and 
St.  Cecilia.  The  right-hand  light  contains  at  the 
top  figures  of  St.  Barbara  and  St.  Mary  Ma^rda. 
lene;  in  the  centre,  figures  of  8t.  Agnes  “and 
St.  Lucy;  and  at  the  base,  figures  of  St.  Hilda 
and  Sb.  Susana.  The  left-hand  light  contains, 
in  corresponding  positions,  figures  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  John  ; St.  Giles  and  St.  Edward  the  Con- 
feasor;  Moses  and  Joshua. 

Evesbatch. — Two  staioed-glass  windows  have 
bean  completed  at  the  recently-restored  church 
of  Evesbatch,  near  Malvern,  by  Messrs.  Wailes 
& Co.,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  one  at  the  west 
end  representing  St.  Andrew,  after  whom  the 
church  is  named,  the  other  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel  representing  the  Nativity  of  onr  Lord. 
The  latter  was  the  gift  of  the  Misses  Perrins,  of 
Malvern. 

TFest  Derbi/.— The  five-Hghb  east  window  of 
tbe  new  Thornton  chancel  at  St.  James’s  Cbnrch 
West  Derby,  Las  been  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Messrs.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle.  It  contains 
medallions  with  subjects  of  our  Lord’s  Passion 
The  Crucifixion  occupies  the  central  place,  with 
the  Ascension  above  it,  the  triumphal  entry  and 
agony  on  one  side,  and  the  entombment  and 
resurrection  on  the  other,  the  institution  of  the 
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Lord’s  Sapper  below  it,  with  the  typical  sub- 
jects of  Abel  and  Melchisedeb  on  one  side,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  and  the  Pasaorer  on  the 
other,  the  two  sexfoila  above  being  filled  with 
the  “Ecce  Homo”  and  the  “Agnus  Dei.” 

Dauidstow  (ComioaU). — The  old  church  of 
Davidatow,  in  Cornwall,  has  recently  been 
rebuilt  by  the  munificence  of  Misa  Pearee,  of 
Launceston.  Three  atained-glass  windows  have 
jiiat  been  erected  in  the  new  building,  by  tbe 
firm  of  O’Connor  & Taylor. 

TfA.it/orii  (Flintshire).— A stained  glass  five- 
light  east  window,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Gibbs,  of  the 
llarylebone-road,  in  memory  of  the  lute  Mr. 
Alexander  Cope,  J.P.,  of  Saithaolwyd,  New 
Halbyn;  also  marble  chancel-steps  and  altar 
railing,  and  an  enoauatic-tile  floor,  have  been 
executed  here,  Mr.  Lingen.Barker  being  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Balcombe  tbe  contractor. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Evesbatch. — The  parish  church  of  Evesbatch, 
lying  about  midway  between  Malvern  and  Brom- 
yard, was  reopened  on  the  16th  ult.,  after  re- 
storation under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  Nicholson, 
architect,  Hereford.  The  church,  which  is  very 
small,  being  scarcely  capable  of  holding  100 
persons,  was,  prior  to  the  restoration,  greatly 
dilapidated.  The  original  walla  of  rude  stones, 
both  inside  and  out,  were  covered  with  common 
plaster  and  whitewash,  except  where  time  and 
negligence  had  let  it  fall  off.  These,  where  not 
taken  down  and  rebuilt,  have  been  scraped  on 
the  outer  face  and  pointed.  New  buttresses 
have  been  added ; the  quoins  to  the  angles  are 
new,  as  also  are  the  windows.  A new  south 
porch  and  a vestry-room  on  the  north  side  have 
been  added.  A new  wall  at  tbe  west  end  under  the 
tower  has  been  put  in  ; the  upper  part  of  tower, 
from  the  eaves,  is  new.  The  new  porch  is  also 
of  old  oak,  varnished.  The  whole  of  the  roofs 
are  new  thronghont.  The  chanoel  and  nave 
floors  are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  Thecontracfcors 
were  Messrs.  Barratt,  of  Castle  Frome,  and  the 
entire  cost  has  been  about  750Z. 

SAejReld.  — The  corner  ■ stone  of  the  Sale 
Memorial  Church,  Dyer’s-hill,  Sheffield,  was  laid 
on  tbe  16th  ult.  by  Mrs.  Moorhonse,  wife  of  the 
Biahop-desiguate  of  Melbourne,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Canon  Sale,  D.D.  The  church  is 
the  outcome  of  a desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Sale,  and  will  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  Old  Ropery,  in  Sonth.street,  Park, 
baviog  a side  elevation  to  the  street.  The  plan 
comprises  nave,  aisles,  a chancel  with  an  octa- 
gonal end  ; two  chancel  transepts  or  side  chapels, 
one  to  be  used  for  the  children  and  tbe  other  for 
the  vestry  and  organ  ; and  a roomy  porch  at  the 
level  of  South-street.  The  extreme  internal 
length  of  the  edifice  will  be  109  ft.,  and  the 
width  Go  ft.,  the  height  of  the  nave  at  the  centre 
being  51  ft.  The  building  externally  will  be 
simple  in  character,  tbe  stylo  being  Early 
Pointed,  changing  into  that  of  a little  later  period, 
with  geometrical  tracery  in  tbe  chancel.  A bell 
turret  of  massive  proportions,  rising  130  ft.  above 
the  ground  at  one  angle  of  the  nave,  forms  an 
important  feature  of  the  design.  The  expendi- 
ture,  without  the  turret,  is  estimated  at  8,7001. 

Edinburgh.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Episcopal  Church  was  recently  laid  at  Borough, 
muirbead,  Morningside,  Edinburgh.  It  is  to  be 
seated  for  upwar<la  of  500  persons,  and  will  cost 
between  10,0001.  and  11,0001.  Miss  Falconer,  of 
Falcon  Hall,  is  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
chancel,  which  will  amount  to  upwards  of 
3,0001. 

Hampton-in.Aiden. — An  effort  is  now  being 
made  for  tbe  restoration  of  the  parish  church  of 
Hampton-in. Arden.  The  state  of  the  fabric  has 
for  many  years  been  a cause  of  grave  anxiety, 
and  tbe  dilapidations  are  now  so  serious  that  a 
complete  restoration  is  necessary.  Even  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1656,  Sir  William  Dngdale,  in 
his  account  of  Hampton-in-Arden,  says  that 
“ this  church,  being  situated  on  so  far  an  ascent, 
had  a tall  spire,  which  was  a noted  mark  to  a 
great  part  of  the  woodland,  till  by  the  extra- 
ordinary violence  of  lightning  and  thunder, 
happening  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day,  at  night,  in  the 
year  1643,  it  was  cloven,  and  fell  to  the  ground  5 
at  which  time  the  whole  fabric,  with  the  tower, 
were  torn  in  divers  places.”  From  that  time  to 
the  present  the  Forest  of  Arden  has  been  with- 
out  its  well-known  landmark  ; the  fabric  is  still 
“torn  in  divers  places,”  and  some  unsightly 
additions,  worse  almost  than  dilapidations,  have 
been  allowed  to  disfigure  the  architectural  beauty 
of  tbe  church.  Plans  (approved  by  the  bishop 


and  archdeacon)  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 

W.  E.  Nesfield,  archirect,  for  the  restoration  of 
the  building;  but  the  cost  so  far  exceeds  the 
resources  of  the  locality  that  the  building  com- 
mittee ate  compelled  to  appeal  for  aid  outside 
the  parish,  and  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Morris  (the  vicar) 
accordingly  asks  for  contributions. 

Oxford.— The  petition  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
for  a faculty  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  has  been  pnblished.  It  states  that  it  is 
now  judged  expedient,  not  only  from  considera- 
tions of  architectural  beauty  and  ecclesiastical 
propriety,  but  also  in  order  to  promote  tbe 
general  convenience  of  those  that  frequent  tbe 
services  of  the  church,  altogether  to  remove  tbe 
galleries  which  at  present  occupy  the  entire 
northern  and  western  sides  of  St.  Mary’s  Chnrch  ; 
but,  in  order  that  no  loss  of  accommodation  may 
result  from  this  change,  to  remove  the  partition 
wall  (erected  in  the  year  1733),  between  Adam 
de  Brome’s  chapel  and  the  body  of  the  church  5 
and  also  to  remove  the  present  cumbrous  stone 
screen  and  organ-loft,  which  slightly  encroaches 
upon  the  nave,  as  well  as  to  rradjust  the  sittings 
throughout  the  church,  whereby  an  increased 
number  of  sittings  of  the  parishioners  at  their 
parochial  services,  and  for  the  members  of  the 
University  at  theUuiversity  services  and  sermons, 
will  be  obtained,  and  the  general  comfort  of  both 
congregations  be  largely  promoted.  It  is  pro- 
posed  to  entrust  tbe  work  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
Tbe  estimated  cost  is  between  18,0001.  ami 
20,0001.,  about  one-half  of  which  sum  will  be 
expended  in  remodelling  the  church,  and  the  re- 
rnainder  for  tbe  decorations  for  the  interior.  In 
addition  to  1,0001.  given  by  tbe  University,  Oriel 
College,  in  whose  gift  is  the  living  of  St.  Mary’s, 
has  voted  3001. 

Bishopstrow. — About  1,2001.  are  about  to  be 
spent  on  tbe  parish  church  of  Bishopstrow, 
Wilts.  It  is  proposed  to  repair  the  stonework 
of  tbe  nave  and  tower,  and  open  out  the  south 
windows  in  the  tower;  to  remove  the  existing 
ceiling  of  the  nave,  and  open  out  and  repair  the 
oak  roof ; to  take  down  the  north  porch  lending 
into  the  chancel,  to  remove  the  ceiling,  and  take 
off  the  roof  of  the  latter,  and  to  lower  the  height 
of  the  walls  thereof,  and  to  insert  new  windows 
into  them  j rebuilding  the  arch  between  the 
chancel  and  nave,  and  re-roofing  the  chancel.  _ A 
new  vestry-room  is  also  to  be  built  on  the  site 
of  the  present  porch,  together  with  an  organ, 
chamber  opening  into  the  chancel.  The  existing 
organ  gallery  is  to  be  taken  down  and  removed. 

]yilby. — Wilby  Church,  near  Stradbroke,  was 
reopened  on  the  27th  ult.,  after  restoration. 
The  church  belongs  to  tbe  Perpendicnlar  period, 
there  being  no  evidence  of  any  building  of 
earlier  date.  Its  most  prominent  feature  is  one 
of  those  fine  flint  towers  of  which  there  are  so 
many  in  Suffolk.  This  tower  was  in  a very  good 
state,  and  all  that  the  architect  in  whose  hands 
the  restoration  was  placed — Mr.  R.  M.  Pbipson — 
ft)und  it  necessary  to  do  to  it  was  to  have  new 
slate  louvres  placed  in  the  belfry  windows,  to 
have  tbe  stone  quoins  renewed  here  and  there, 
and  the  flint  work  picked  cab  afresh  in  places. 
Whilst  the  tower  needed  comparatively  little 
attention,  the  rest  of  the  church,  that  is  to  say 
tbe  nave,  south  aisle,  sooth  porch,  and  chanoel, 
both  inside  and  out,  was  greatly  in  need  of 
restoration,  for  the  walls  were  all  plastered  over, 
the  windows  of  tbe  aisle  in  a dilapidated  con- 
dition, the  lead  roof  of  tbe  chancel  needed 
renewal,  the  stone  dressings  of  the  buttresses, 
&c.,  in  many  places  were  in  a bad  stale,  the 
stonework  of  the  remarkably  rich  porch  bad 
suffered  much,  and  a large  part  of  the  nave  and 
the  chancel  were  filled  with  high  pews.  Not 
much  has  been  done  to  the  open  timber  roof  of 
the  nave  besides  restoring  the  carved  bosses  at 
the  intersections  of  tbe  beams.  The  floor  of  the 
chancel  has  been  re-laid  with  Minton’s  encaustic 
tiles,  and  a warming  apparatus  Las  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Gidney,  of  East  Dereham.  As 
already  noticed,  the  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson. 
Mr.  Grimwood,  Weybread,  was  the  contractor; 
Mr.  Vine,  Eye,  execoting  the  stone  work ; and 
Mr.  Sullen,  Stradbroke,  the  bricklayer’s  work, 
whilst  the  wood-carving  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Groom,  Ipswich.  The  total  cost  has  been  nearly 
1,0001. 

Kingsianley.—Tbe  parish  church  of  St.  George, 
Kiogstanley,  Gloncesterohire,  was  reopened  on 
the  20th  ult.,  after  restoration  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Bodley,  architect,  London.  The 
church,  which  dates  from  Norman  times,  ex- 
hibited, until  lately,  some  of  the  worst  features 
of  that  neglect  and  patching-np  which  charac- 
terised  the  “ churchwarden  ” period.  It  appears 


that  the  rector  has  been  labouring  for  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  to  bring  the  work  of  restoration 
abont ; and  about  two  years  ago  Mr.  S.  S. 
Marling,  one  of  the  present  members  for  the 
borough  of  Strou'l,  made  an  offer  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  rector  to  undertake  tbe 
whole  of  the  woik  necessary  for  the  restoration 
of  the  nave,  the  whole  of  tbe  aisle,  and  the 
tu«ver;  whilst  his  son,  Mr.  William  Marling, 
undertook  the  repair  of  the  porch  and  the  ex- 
' ternal  work  in  the  churchyard,  on  condition  that 
the  rector,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends, 
made  himself  responsible  for  the  building  of  a 
new  cbancel  arch,  the  new  building  of  the  chancel, 
with  vestry  and  organ  chamber,  and  for  a new 
organ,  and  tbe  whole  of  the  furniture  of  the 
chancel.  The  whole  work  will  cost  between 
3,0001.  and  4,0001. 


goohs  get£ib£b. 

The  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  and  Western  Europe 
from  1678  to  1697.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Hale, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  London : 
Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1876. 

This  is  one  of  a valuable  series  of  historical 
handbooks  now  in  course  of  publication  under 
the  title  of  " Epochs  of  Modern  History,”  and 
which  narrate  the  history  of  England  and  Europe 
at  successive  periods  subsequent  to  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  edited  by  good  hands,  and  had  its 
origin  in  tbe  conviction  that,  “ for  purposes  of 
education  or  study,  a complete  picture  of  any 
one  important  period  of  tbe  world’s  history,  care- 
fully  prepared  and  in  an  inexpensive  form,  is  of 
more  value  than  a mere  outline  of  a history  of  a 
nation.”  Educationally  these  books  are,  we  believe, 
successful.  They  are  much  used  in  middle-class 
schools,  and  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  a more  acien- 
tific  and  rational  study  of  some  few  years  of  the 
world’s  history,  rather  than  a barren  outline  of 
dates  and  births,  conveying  no  idea  of  men  or 
people  to  a pupil’s  mind.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Hale,  an  accomplished  scholar,  has  evidently 
devoted  much  time  and  consideration  to  the 
volume  before  os,  small  as  it  is,  and  has  been 
successful  in  placing  before  young  readers  the 
result  of  a large  amount  of  reading  in  an  easy 
and  simple  form. 

VARIORUM. 

Cassell’s  Family  Magazine  well  maintains 
its  position,  and  at  7d.  is  certainly  one  of 

the  cheapest  of  its  class. Sir  Edmond 

Beckett,  hart.,  author  of  “ Clocks,  Watches,  and 
Bells”;  “Lectures  on  Church  Building”; 
“Astronomy  without  Mathematics,”  &o.,  has  in 
preparation  a new  work  to  be  entitled  “ A Book 
on  Building.”  The  subject  will  be  treated  both 
in  its  legal  and  practical  aspects.— —In  the 
Leisure  Hour  a series  of  brief  papers  is  appearing, 
giving  seasonable  information  as  to  the  history 
and  present  condition  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  the 
other  border  lands  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  Con. 
oerning  Montenegro,  the  writer  says: — “Tbe 
capital,  Cettigne, — certainly  the  humblest  one 
in  Europe, — consists  of  one  long  street  of  stone 
bouses  of  two  stories ; from  the  middle  of 
which  another  wider  street  projects  at  right 
angles,  leading  up  to  the  palace.  A large  inn 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  main  street  for  the 
use  of  visitors,  aud  also  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  senators  who  come  from  a distance.  In 
itself  nothing  can  be  less  romantic  than  the 
capital  of  the  Black  mountain.  The  senate  is 
composed  of  sixteen  elected  chiefs  of  tribes, 
subject,  however,  to  confirmation  by  the  Prince  ; 
it  is  both  a deliberative  and  judicial  body.  Tbe 
Prince  is  the  centre  of  authority,  and  to  him 
personally  every  peasant  has  the  right  to  appeal 
on  every  matter,  however  trivial.  The  usual 
meeting.place  of  the  senate  in  summer  is  a 
green  or  meadow  in  front  of  the  palace,  under 
the  shade  of  a wide-spreading  tree,  ronnd  which 
two  rows  of  seats  are  built.  There  is  a seat  for 
the  Prince,  and  below  him  the  senators  are 
ranged.  Visitors  to  Cettigne  may  daily  see  the 
senate  administering  justice  in  the  open  air. 
There  is,  therefore,  some  ground  for  the  boast 
that  tbe  Montenegrin  senate.bouse  is  the  largest 
in  tbe  world.  


Arc'hit.ects  Abroad. — The  King  of  Holland 
has  created  Mr.  Cuypers,  the  well-known  arohi- 
tect  of  Amsterdam,  a “ Chevalier  de  la  Couronne 
de  Cbene.”  Architects  receive  more  attention 
from  tbe  reigning  powers  on  the  Continent  than 
they  do  here. 
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pisttllanta. 

Ai'b  at  the  Royal  Aquariam,  West- 
minster,— The  society’s  gold  medal  and  1001. 
for  the  beat  oil  paintiog  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  C.  Green  for  bis  picture,  “ May  it  Please 
i our  Majesty.”  The  society’s  gold  medal  and 
lOOL  for  the  best  water-colour  drawing  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  for  his  drawing, 
“Stolen  Marriage.”  The  society’s  gold  medal 
aud  lOOZ.  for  the  beat  piece  of  sculpture  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Boehm,  for  his  group, 
“ Short-horned  Bull.”  The  society’s  silver 
medals  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  H,  Moore,  for 
his  painting,  “ Suuset  after  Wind  and  Rain”; 
to  Mr.  A.  Stocks,  for  his  painting,  “The  Old 
Sailor’s  Museum  ” j to  Mr.  A.  Johnstone  for  his 
painting,  *'  The  Flight  of  Mary  of  Modena  ” ; to 
Mr.  W.  Hall  for  his  water-colour  di-awing, 

‘ River  Hodder”  ; and  to  Mr.  G.  Simmonds,  for 
his  statue  of  the  ‘‘  Falconer.”  The  society’s 
bronze  medals  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  F. 
Grace,  for  his  painting,  “ The  Moon  is  up,  and  yet 
it  is  not  Night  ” ; to  Mr.  A.  de  Breanski,  for  his 
painting,  “ September, — St.  Paul’s  Cray  Cora- 
mon  ” ; to  A.  Hopkins,  for  his  water-colour 
drawing,  “The  Mowers”;  to  E H.  Corbould, 
for  his  water-colour  drawing,  “ Entry  of  Henry  V. 
into  Loudon,  after  the  Battle  of  .Agincourt, 
November  23,  1415  ” ; and  to  A.  Bruce  Joy,  for 
his  group,  “ The  Fairy  Tale.” 

The  Architect’s  Department  of  the 
London  School  Board. — At  the  last  meeting 
ol  the  London  School  Board,  the  Works  Com- 
mittee submitted  a recommendation  to  raise  the 
salary  of  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  architect’s 
otEce  from  130Z.  to  loOZ.  a year.  Mr.  Morgan,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Board,  opposed  the  re- 
commendation, contending  that  the  per.oentage 
of  the  proposed  advance  in  proportion  to  the 
salary  was  too  high,  especially  as  the  clerk  re- 
ferred  to  had  had  two  advances,  amounting  to 
30Z.,  within  two  years,  and  now  a third  was  pro- 
posed, making  50Z.  within  two  years.  Mr.  Morgan 
also  raised  a question  as  to  the  salaries  and  staff 
of  the  architect’s  department,  but  after  explana- 
tions had  been  given  by  the  chairman  that  the 
staff  of  the  architect  was  not  guided  in  the 
matter  of  pay  by  the  rules  laid  down  for  other 
departments,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a shifting  staff, 
and  was,  in  point  of  fact,  being  much  reduced, 
and  would  possibly  hereafter  be  almostabolished, 
Mr.  Morgan  withdrew  his  opposition. 

Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.— The  dinner  in 
aid  of  this  fund  is  fixed  for  the  17ch  iost.,  when 
Sir  William  Fraser,  M.P.,  will  preside,  and 
should  bo  well  supported.  The  “ Artists’  Fund  ” 
was  established  in  the  year  1810,  and  consists 
of  two  distinct  branches,  “ The  Artists’  Annuity 
Fund,”  raised  and  supported  by  the  con- 
tributions  of  its  members  for  their  own  relief  in 
sickness  or  old  age,  and  “ The  Artists’  Benevo. 
lent  Fund.”  The  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund, 
which  is  a strictly  charitable  society,  has  for  its 
object  the  relief  of  such  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  members  of  the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund 
as  are  left  in  need ; and  this  looks  for  support 
from  the  patrons  of  the  fine  arts  and  artists,  and 
the  annual  contributions  of  the  members  of  the 
Annuity  Fund.  The  annual  sum  of  20Z.  is  paid 
to  each  widow,  and  the  annual  sum  of  51,  is 
allowed  for  each  orphan  under  the  age  of 
sixteen.  ® 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery. The 

nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  has  been  published. 
The  trustees  comment  on  the  grievous  loss  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  Earl  Stanhope,  their  late 
chairman,  who  took  a deep  interest  in  the  pro. 
gresa  ofthe  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Five 
donations  of  paintingshave  been  received  by  the 
^ustees  during  the  past  year,— portraits  of  the 
Luke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
Mr.  Charles  Babbage,  the  Countess  of  Comber*, 
land,  and  Mr.  Charles  Moorland.  The  trustees 
have  purchased  fifteen  new  portraits  during  the 
same  period,  and  these  are  now  placed  in  the 
gallery.  There  has  been  a steady  and  large 
increase  m the  number  of  visitors  to  the  gallery 
Another  Pire  at  Canterbury  Cathedral 
Oa  tbe  afternoon  of  the  2Dd  inst.  a fire  broke 
out  in  the  Clock-tower  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

It  seems  that  the  fire  was  ^occasioned  by  an  ex- 
plosion  of  the  vapour  of  some  benzoline  used  in 
cleaning  the  clock,  and  which  had  accumulated 
in  the  clock-case,  Mr.  TrimnelJ,  a local  trades, 
man,  at  the  time  was  holding  a lamp  to  enable 
one  of  his  workmen  to  see  the  machinery,  and 
was  seriously  injured  in  the  face  and  hands  by 
the  explosion. 


The  Sanda,y  Society. — The  object  of  this 
Society  is  to  obtain  the  opening  of  museums, 
art  galleries,  libraries,  aquariums,  and  gardens 
on  Sundays.  It  appeals  to  all  who,  having  at 
heart  the  improvement  of  the  people,  desire  to 
see  vexations  restrictions  on  the  use  of  an 
inestimable  privilege  superseded  by  legislative 
enactments  which  shall  represent  the  freedom 
and  enlightenment  of  the  age.  It  desires  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  every  one  who  recog- 
nises the  elevating  influence  of  science,  literature, 
and  art,  and  wishes  for  the  addition  of  an  intel- 
lectoal  observance  of  Sunday  to  that  which  has 
hitherto  exclusively  obtained  amongst  ua.  The 
committee  meet  at  1,  Adam- street,  Adelpbi, 
and  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  is  the  honorary 
secretary. 

Steam  on  Tramways. — During  the  whole 
of  last  weekanew  tramway  engine,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Mevryweather  & Sons,  London,  whose 
name  is  intimately  known  in  oonnexion  with 
steam  fire  engines,  was  running  on  the  Dewsbury, 
Birstal,  and  Batley  tramway  line  in  Yorkshire. 
Tbe  engine  was  attached  to  an  ordinary  car,  and 
worked  the  regular  traffic  in  its  turn  with  the 
horse  cars.  It  is  entirely  enclosed,  and  presents 
the  appearance  of  a diminutive  car  in  front  of  the 
other  oar,  and  is  free  from  noise,  smoke,  &c.  It 
is  now  the  intention  of  the  above  tramway  com- 
pany  to  apply  for  Parliamentary  powers  to  work 
steam  on  their  lines.  We  understand  that 
similar  engines  by  these  makers  have  for  some 
time  been  running  on  the  Paris  tramway  lines. 

The  “ Universal  ” Disinfecting'  Powder. 
Tbe  time  is  coming  when  all  will  find  good  occa- 
sion for  a safe  and  cheap  disinfectant,  and  here, 
if  we  are  not  misinformed,  is  one.  It  is  described 
as  a combination  of  the  mineral  sulphates  with 
the  chlorides  of  the  earthy  salts.  In  solution, 
a chemical  change  occurs,  making  the  solution 
slightly  acid,  and  setting  free  a portion  of 
chlorine  and  forming  a proportion  of  ohlo.  zinc; 
thus  this  disinfectant  acquires  in  use  a oombina- 
tion  of  valuable  antiseptic  powers.  It  is  said  to 
be  fully  one-third  cheaper  than  carbolic  acid. 
We  have  tried  it  with  satisfactory  results,  but 
depend  rather  on  the  professional  testimony 
given  in  its  favour. 

Site  for  Government  Offices,  West- 
minster.— Id  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
29th  ult.,  Mr.  James  asked 'the  First  Commis- 
sioner  of  Works  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  in  accordance  with  tbe  intimation 
given  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  to 
introduce  a Bill  for  the  purpose  of  appropriatiug 
as  a site  for  public  offices  the  land  and  buildings 
within  Great  George.street,  King-street,  Charles- 
street,  Westminster,  and  St.  James’s  Park. 
Lord  H.  Lennox  said  the  Government  had 
abandoned  their  intention  to  introduce  a Bill 
with  reference  to  this  site. 

Warwick  Borough  Surveyor.  — Mr. 
Pritchard,  C.E.,  baa  relinquished  hia  duties  as 
surveyor  to  the  borough  of  Warwick,  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  engagements  as  a consnlting 
engineer  on  water-supply.  He  will  continue  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  borough,  in  the  latter 
capacity  until  the  completion  of  the  Haseley 
water  scheme.  His  successor  as  the  town  sor- 
veyor  is  Mr.  George  Lewis,  of  London.  The 
other  four  selected  candidates  were, — E.  Frost, 
Hanley;  R.  Richardson,  Cleator  Moor;  R.  H. 
Inch,  Croydon  ; and  J.  Eayres,  Llanelly. 

The  Botanic  Gardens.— On  tbe  lat  inst. 
tbe  Duke  of  Teck,  president  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Duchess  and  their  children,  opened  tbe  new 
wing  of  the  Conservatory  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  of  London,  in  Regent’s  Park.  The 
winter-garden  is  thus  completed,  at  a total  oostof 
about  8,000Z.  Tbe  portion  just  finished  has  cost 
1,600Z.,  which  was  raised  by  special  subsorip- 
tion  among  tbe  Fellows ; and  it  makes  the 
total  superficial  area  of  the  winter-garden  now 
23,500  ft. 

Temperance  Hospital.— A bazaar  is  being 
held  in  Exeter  Hall.  Its  object  is  to  help  to 
raise  the  sum  of  10,0001.  still  required  to  erect 
the  new  Temperance  Hospital  Buildings,  a suit- 
able  site  for  which  has  been  acquired  in  the 
Hampstead-road.  Upwards  of  10,0001.  have 
been  already  subscribed. 

The  Sand-Blast. — The  sand-blast  works  at 
West  Rutland,  N.Y.,  have  been  engaged  for  the 
last  year  and  a half  in  tbe  manufacture  of  head- 
stones for  the  national  cemeteries.  The  names 
are  inscribed  upon  the  stone  by  the  sand-blast 
in  fifteen  minutes. 


Value  of  City  Property. — The  freehold  site 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Antholin,  Queeu  Victoria 
street,  having  frontages  to  Queen  Victoria-street 
Budge-row,  and  Sise-lane,  and  occupying  a 
ground  area  of  4,330  square  feet,  was  sold,  las 
week,  by  auction,  at  tbe  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard 
by  Messrs.  Fuller,  Horsey,  Son,  & Co.,  for  46,3501. 
or  at  tbe  rate  of  101.  ISs.  per  square  foot. 

Rinks. — A new  rink  in  Coventry-street,  Hay 
market,  called  the  “ Empress,”  has  been  opened 
Claridge’s  Asphalte  Company  have  laid  the 

floor. The  Belsize  Skating  Rink  has  been  re 

opened.  Since  it  hag  been  closed,  the  old  floor 
has  been  taken  up,  and  Seyssel  asphalte  substi- 
tuted, which  has  been  provided  and  laid  by  the 
Societe  Frangaise  des  Asphaltes  (Limited). 

Reredos,  St.  John’s,  Winchester. — A new 
reredos  has  just  been  erected  in  the  church  of 
St.  John,  Winchester.  It  is  Perpendicular  in 
style,  and  divided  into  five  recesses,  surmounted 
by  enriched  canopies,  under  which  stand  the 
four  Evangelists,  sculptured  in  Caen  stone,  the 
centre  panel  representing  our  Lord  as  the  Good 
Shepherd.  It  was  executed  by  Mr.  Hitch,  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Clarke,  architect. 

The  Slade  Professorship,  University 
College. — We  believe  this  is  still  open.  Mr. 
W.  Cave  Thomas,  who  is  a candidate,  baa  sub- 
mitted  a very  remarkable  set  of  testimonials. 
There  are  six  candidates.  One  of  them,  we  are 
told,  cannot  speak  English,  and  Las  probably, 
therefore,  a good  chance  in  those  times  when  we 
are  made  to  take  our  Shakspeare  through  foreign 
lips. 

The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  in  Dublin. 
In  Dublin  a company  has  been  formed  for  tbe 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  in  that  city.  Justice 
Fitzgerald  presided.  There  is  to  be  a capital  of 
50,0001.,  13,0001.  of  which  have  been  already 
subscribed. 


TENDERS 

Accepted  for  two  detached  resideucea  at  Alverthorpe, 
for  Mrs.  Adams.  Mr.  William  Watson,  architect 
E.rcacati)ig,  Brick  and  Sfone  Jfork. 

Fawcett  £1,039  6 0 

Slating. 

I’ycock  Si  Sons 90  15  0 

Plastering. 

Platts  1C6  0 0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner, 

Phillips  407  0 0 

Plumbing,  Glazing,  and  Irontcork. 

Kirk 167  0 0 

Painting. 

L-ak 22  0 0 

For  Board  schools  and  residence  at  Normsnton  Com- 
mon, for  the  Noriuanton  School  Board.  Mr.  William 
Watson,  architect  : — 

Yonug  (accepted) £3,CC0  0 0 

For  rebuilding  business  premises  in  Baxtergate,  Don- 
caster, for  Mr.  8.  Anderson.  Mr,  William  Watson, 
architect  : — 

Anelay  (accepted)  £C47  0 0 

Accepted  for  a block  of  three  houses  on  the  St.  John’s 
Estate,  Wakefield,  for  Mr.  John  Link.  Mr.  William 
Watson,  architect: — 

Excavating,  Brick  and  Stone  Work. 

Dickenson  £1,065  0 o 

Slating. 

Pj  cock  & Son 00  10  0 

Plastering. 

Platts  119  10  0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Ti'ark. 

Speiuht  497  0 0 

Plumbing,  Glazing,  and  Ironwork. 

Brooke 199  0 0 

Painting. 

Najlor 21  0 0 


For  making  alterations  at  the  Angel  Tavern,  Johu- 
street,  Minories,  for  Mr.  H.  Chown.  Mr.  JohnViney, 
architect : — 

Cole £559  0 0 

Shurmnr 495  0 0 

Grimwood 456  0 0 

Downs  (too  late) 447  0 0 

Lamble  420  0 0 

Haton 393  0 0 

Andrews  (accepted)  300  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Devonshire  Arms,  Lancaster- 
street,  Lancaster-gate,  for  Mr.  F.  Gwyer.  Mr.  John 
Tiney,  architect:— 

Eaton £286  0 0 

Coates.  ...  363  0 0 

Godden  355  0 0 


For  rebuilding  warehouse.  No.  101,  Hatton-garden,  for 
Messrs.  Hodge  & C >.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Uiddett : — 

Gammon £3,065  0 0 

WagstalT 3,630  0 0 

Howard  3,54-l  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  3,499  0 0 

■Wanner  3,357  0 0 

KiUby  3,366  0 0 

Macey 3,293  0 0 

Brass  3,197  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  a new  horse  repository,  Canterbury, 
for  Mr  George  Slater.  Mr.  John  Green  Hall,  architect 

vtlur  2,790  0 0 

Whsbir'e:  2,767  0 0 

Coseoa....  2.703  0 0 

TVilsoa....  2.632  0 0 

Pciraaior  & Son 2,660  0 0 

TV',  i T.  Dentie. 2,476  0 0 

Feather8lone&Lucsa(accepted)  2,417  0 0 

For  new  out-patients'  department  for  Royal  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest  (exclusive  of  foundations),  City- 
road.  Mr.  J.  0.  Abbott,  architect.  Quanlideaby  Mr.  G. 
Jackson  . 

Colls  & Sons  £2,4o3  0 0 

Allen  & Son  2,431  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 2,414  0 0 

Fnnor 2,370  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 2,365  0 0 

Downs  & Co 2,102  0 0 

Brass  3,063  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  Roman  Catholic  chnroh, 
presbytery,  and  schools,  Market  Harborongh.  Mr.  O.  G. 
Wray,  arohiteot.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linadell  & 
Giflard 

Parnell  & Son  

Bayes,  Brothers,  & Allen  ... 

Stamp  & Bowtle  

Jennings  

8.  & W.  Pattinaon  

Hallidsy  & Cave  (accepted) 

Margetts 

Conquest 

Bassett  


6,497  0 
6,359  0 
6,315  0 
6,000  0 
4,900  0 
4,658  0 
4,551  0 
4,433  0 


For  house  and  stsblicg,  Hampstead  Hill  - gardens, 
Hampstead,  for  Dr.  .Andrew  Mdler.  Messrs.  Batterbury 
& Hnxley,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
Confraci  No.  1 (fotaitlation*). 


The  Seysael  and  Metallic  Iiava  Asphalts 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
oo'irsee,  warebonse  floers,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tan-rooms, 
t:;rrace8,  and  ekating-rinks.  [Advt.] 

Wliitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro* 
drioing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  qnantity ; 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Olynderwen,  R,S.O.  [Advt.] 


For  the  erection  of  ft  villft  at  Ealing,  for  Mr.  J . Davies. 
Ou'ntitiesbvMesars.  Northcroft,  Son,  & Neighbour:— 

^ £3,323  0 0 

2,925  0 0 

2,897 


Sheppard 
Mas'Ji 


Adamson 

Hook  & Oldrey.. 


2,814  0 0 
2,799  0 0 


2,725 

2,6" 


0 0 


For  ten  cottages  at  Harampr?mUh.  Mr.  E.  E.  Tyler 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  Nixon  : — 

Down* ,...£4,100  0 0 

Lynn 3,990  0 0 

Wall,  Brothers 3,974  0 0 

Smala  3,681  0 0 

Marsland*  3,387  0 0 

* Accepted  for  reduced  amonnt,  2,938L 

For  a block  of  warehouse’,  Pftternoster-sqnare.  Mr,  E. 
E.  Tvler,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  Nixon 

Phillips  (accepted)  £5,847  0 0 

Fcr  painting  and  decorative  work  at  the  Batchers'  Hall, 
Eastcheap.  Mr.  H.  VVinsianley,  architect  : — 

Pitram  A Cuthbertaon  £273  0 0 

Colls  & Son  259  0 0 

PMUips  & Son 237  0 0 

For  erecting  twenty  houses  at  Stratford,  for  Dr.  Sweet- 
man.  Mr.  E.  Hide,  architect 

Page £6,660  0 0 

Lewis  6,900  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkings  6,080  0 0 

Ladd 4,200  0 0 


King  (accepted) 

Confracl  No.  2 (Aowe,  stablet, 

Deards 

Nightingale  

Mauley  & Rogers 

Patman  A Fotheringhara  .... 

Burford  

King  (aocepted)  


..£139  11  9 
:7iJ fence  tnallt), 
...  £3,835  0 0 
- 3,260  0 0 
...  3,133  0 0 
...  3,096  0 0 
...  2,996  0 0 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturer*  ot 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  O.  W.  G.  3-— B.  S.— C.  H.  M.  M--C.  L.— J.  H.  B-— 

G.  R.  K.-J.  J.  C.— Mr.  D.-.V-O.  i V.  -B.  P.-B  Y.  T.-H.  E 

H.  II.  — J.  E.  F.  (If  D-  laatructed  C.  to  supply  Ike  quantities, 
stated,  he  would  be  liable  unless  ho  could  prove  that  he  had  been 
mbUd.  D.  alone  should  be  sued,  the  other  parties  having  gl< 
Orders). — T.  B.  (celling*  In  the  condition  described  sbonld  be  first 
papered)—!.  O.  (next  week).— B.  B.  (next  week).— B.  D.  K.  (next 
week).— W.  A-  (uext  week).  -E.  B.  F.  (next  week). 

In  “ JTotes  from  Mancheeter  " in  )ast  number,  for 
•'  Union  Land  and  Building  Company,"  read  “ The  Queen’a  Bnilding 
Society." 

Haitinyt  Totrn  Hall. — TTe  Lave  already  mentioned  that  the 
premium  was  awarded  to  two  firms  in  combluatlon.  The  drawings 
from  which  our  lllUHtrallons  were  made  were  signed  by  only  one  of 
them,  and  their  name*  we  therefore  appended  to  the  view, 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addresses. 

All  statement*  of  facts,  list 
by  the  name  and  address 
pnblication. 


CHARLES  gCOLLINCE'SO  PATENXja,,' 

/^OLWNGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'^LETEK,  SCREW,  & BARBEL  BOLTS, 

Kid  IMFEOVED  GATE  FimEGa  of  oveoy  DoacriptloiK 

36A,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


For  Ihe  erection  of  ft  villa  residenoo  at  West  Barnes, 
Merton,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  C.  Dickson.  Mr.  Marsh,  archt- 
tect: — 

If  old  house  is  pull. -d 
down  and  old 
materials  re-ns' 

S 0 0 £1,623  0 


The  Tuhlisher  cannot  he  responsible  for 'TssTf. 
MONIALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  th  e current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.Hl. 
on  THURSDAY. 


tmpeeial  pire  insurance 

1 COMPANY  (Eatablisheil  1603).  ^ r,r 

fia  1 OLD  BBOAD-STREET.  E.C.  and  16  * 17,  PALL-MALL,  S.W. 
’ ' Capital.  1,°''" ”-1* '■■'■•■d  inv 


ONDON  and  SOUTHWAP.K  FIRE  and 

I J LIFE  INSURANCE, 

Chairman,  HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Office,  73  k 74.  King  WUliam-street,  B.O. 


T^O  BUILDERS, 

1 EXTENSION  of  Pep 


1.— IMPOETANTNOTICB. 

ppercom  Bent  to  MIDSUMMER,  1877.— 

ADVANCES  are  made  to  Builders,  of  good  references,  on  the  MILK- 
^OU  ESTATE,  LOUGEBOKOUGH  JUNCTION.  BBIXI  ON,  whew 
small  houses  are  Immediately  occupied  and  in  great  demand  by  CITY 
GENTLEMEN,  at  sat.  rentals. 

The  roads,  luuctinua  lor  home  drains,  and  pavements  are  com- 
ple^.  andCoVKBED  BY  THE  GROUND  BBNTt 

all  estate  fees  ARE  ABOLISHED. 

for  partlr'i'ars,  apply  te 


Boyd  

Judd  k Hawkings 

Scaso  

Jarvis 

Cobb  


1,1.13  0 0 1,139  10  0 


830  0 0 


For  'be  erection  of  a villa  at  Sheridan-road,  Merton,  for 
Mr.  F.  G.  Courthope.  Mr.  Marsh,  architect 

Judd  k Hawkings £1,859  0 0 

Boyd  I.BIS  0 0 

8oa*e 1,660  0 0 

Cobb 1,375  0 0 


For  hoiue  and  schjol  at  Bicklev.  Messrs.  Cooper  5; 
Son,  architects ; — 

Boyd  £5,649  0 0 

Pavne  & Bulling  4.060  0 0 

Taylor  & Son 3,900  0 0 

Copoing  3,827  0 0 

JoplingA  Co 3,728  0 0 

Staines  & Son  3,686  0 0 

Judd  A Hawkings 3,627  0 0 

Prebble  k Co.  . 3,680  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  building*,  353,  Hackney-road.  Mr. 
Charles  Fowler,  architect.  t^uautities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lovegrovc 


CHARGES  FOR 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Six  line*  (abont  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  8d, 

Keel,  additiona  line  (about  ten  words)  Os.  Sd. 

SITUATIONS  wanted. 

POUR  Lines  (abont.  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . 2b.  8d. 

Bach  additional  Ime  (about  ten  words) Us.  6d. 

PRE-PAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  ]Uiiit«d  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ol  lUs.  per  annum. 
Paya&li  in  Advance. 

Balfpenoy  stampsaccepted  foramounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  sun; 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office 
King-street,  Covent-gardeu,  W.O.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDKINIER. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  Others.— ADVANCES 

MADE,  in  sums  of  not  than  3.0001.  upon  good  P6E& 


I — — —arges.— Apply 

to  LAND  SECURITIES  COMPANY,  LlmiUd. 
■Westminster,  8.W. 


HOLD  and  LEASEHOLD  PROPKRTIRS.  at  fix; 
personally,  or  by  letter  *f.t.»Nn.qKClIRITIS9  C< 
No.  1,  Great  George-st 


The 

SUL - - 

be  mode  with  B. 


“ BUILDER  ” in  AMERICA- 


Tiafalgar-square,  Charing- 

crose.  London.  Tie  Annual 

No.  341.  Pine-street,  New  York. 


T 


Lawrence  

Chefsum 

Bays,  Brothers, 
Allen  & Son  .... 
Brown  & Sons  . 
Smith 


..£1,368  0 
..  1,333  0 
..  1,297  10 
..  1,210  0 
..  1.200  0 


For  pew  schools  and  rcaidenco  at  Brocklcy,  Suffolk. 
Mr.  F.  Whitmore,  archit-’ct  : — 

Hawkins  (accepted)  £040  0 0 


For  alferations  and  additions  to  house  at  Steeple  Bump- 
etead.  Mr.  F.  Whitmore,  architect  : — 

Mason  & Son  (accepted)  £-419  0 0 

For  rebuilding  farm  premises  at  Eunwell,  for  Mr.  Thos. 
KemMr.  Mr.  Frank  Wliitrnore,  architect 

Kcnucll  (accepted) £521  0 0 

Accepted  for  new  church  at  Hawsker,  near  Whitby 
3/<2Mn»’  Work. 

Winterbnrn  £938  9 3 

Jovieri  Work  and  Slalinff. 

Eobinson  493  0 0 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfltsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  mnoh  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  foi 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  [Adyt.I 


Fai/i/er»'  Work. 


For  cfR«?,  Fenchurch- buildings,  including  extra 
orices.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Worley,  architect 

W & F.  Croaker £1,675  0 0 

Falkner  1.235  0 0 

Tiniewfll 1.085  0 0 

lludkin  (accepted)  1,957  10  0 


Asphaite. 

?1,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Aspbaltes. 
TODABT  & 0 0. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-streot,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


SOilERS  ON  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Jnst  Piihluhvd,  in  crown  8vo-  Price  5-". 

IHE  TRADE  UNIONS  : An  Appenl  to 

the  Working  Classes  and  theirPriouds. 

By  ROBERT  SOMERS.  , 

CONTENTSi-Objecrs  sud  Mvtliods  of  the  Unlonx-atriltaB  and 
K^kouts— SbetBeld  and  Manchester  Outrage,— Benefit  Funds  and 

heir  Appli«tlou-ElI.«tsouTraie-LegiU-  - 

;illatlou— Report  on  Ma.tor  •’ 

Jruin  . aDAM  i CUARLKS  BLACIC 

London;  LUNGU.tNd  4 CO. 


.UUou  resuitiug 


porated  Atchl-y' 
Books. 
prices  t 


ready  12uio  half  bound.  4s.  : limp  cloth,  3*.  6d.  (posUge  4d.). 

1 OCkWOOD’S  BUILDER’S  and  CON- 

I J TRACTOR'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1876,  with  which  is  Incor- 
-1  Atehl-v’B  and  portions  of  tbe  Uts  O.  L.  Burnells  Price 
Idiled^  by  F.  T.  -W.  MILLER.  Architect,  Ac.  with  latest 
ireeent  time.  ■'  Long  known  and  relied  on,  the  whole  re- 

Loudoli  1 citOS^  LOCKWOOD  S u6.  7.  SUtloneis'  Hall  court.  E.C. 

Now  ready.  pockeUlte.  400  pp.  with  Two  Folding  Copper  Plates  of 
ftGKUa  of  Foreign  Measures  compared  with  the  English  Foot. 
«ml  Fixed  Scales  of  Square*,  Cubes,  and  R-ols.  Areas,  Decimal 
Eqnlvalenw,  kc.  Bound  In  leather,  with  elssiio  band,  price  6s. 

IRON^ancl  STEEL:  a Work  for  the  Forge, 

L Fotindry.  Factory,  and  Office.  Containing 
^..inrnrfhv  Information  for  Ironmasters  and  their  stoextakers  . 
M, Karels  of  Bar.  Rail,  Fl-te.  nnd  Sheet  Bolling  MiUe  t Iwn  and 
mLuI  Founders  Iron  Ship  and  Bridge  Builders  ; Mechanical. 
MU^Tie  and  Cousultiux  Engineers  ; Arcimecls,  Contractors,  Builders. 

d PrefeMiontl  Draufhmmen.  By  CHARLES  HOAEE,  Author  ol 
” The  Slide  Kale."  4c.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  coa- 

L^ndon!^  CEOSBY  LOCKWOOD  i CO. 7.  Stationers'  Hall-court.  E.C. 


U.  8 


GIRUNER  LEWIS,  a complete  COPY 

r FOR  SALE  or  EXCUANGE.-C.  E.  FaulkneF*  Boom, 
LuOgate-hill. 


DR.  PEKCY’S  METALLURGY. 

Now  EeaJy,  Eeviaed  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  8vo.,  30fl. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  FUEL,  WOOD,  PEAT,  COAL, 
CHARCOAL,  COKE,  EIRE  CLAYS,  &c. 

By  JOHN  PEHCT,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  Lecturer  on  MetuHargy  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Honorary 

Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vi-v  j v fi.  in 

Tl.i.  TDlume  is  oo«.plele  in  it.dr,  il  is  not  n„rel,  n n,»  oSilion  of  pk.t  h.s  '"j  ;„„i  "tide, 

great  measure  a new  work,  containing  more  than  three  hundred  additional  pages  of  Ires  , 

on  fresh  subjects. — Aulhor'e  Freface. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

THE  METALLURGY  OP  LEAD,  including  DesUverization  and  CupeUation. 

With  Illustrations,  8vo.,  3'fl. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-Street. 


§uiWi|r, 

VoL.  IXXIV.  No.  1741.  Baturdat,  Juke  17,  1878. 
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Presentation  of  Poyal 
Gold  Medal  at  the 
Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. 

N ITonday  evening  last 
the  conclading  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the 
Institate,  for  session 
1876-76,  was  held  at 
Conduit  • street,  Hr. 
Charles  Barry,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 
There  was  a very 
cro  wded  attendance,  the 
occasion  being  at  once 
the  closing  meeting 
of  the  session  aud 
the  opening  meeting 
of  the  fourth  General 
Conference  of  Archi- 
tects.  Visitors  attend, 
ing  the  Conference  were 
received  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  library  from 
half-past  seven  to  eight 
o’clock  p.ra. 

Professor  P.  Meldahl,  president  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Copenhagen,  and  Professor  Alex- 
ander  Kesanoff,  rector  of  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Russia, 
were  by  acclamation  elected  honorary  fellows  of 
the  Institate. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
aud  duly  elected,  viz., — As  fellows  : Mr.  G.  A. 
Audsley  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Audsley,  of  Liverpool} 
and  Mr.  R-ilph  Nevill,  F.S.A.,  of  Godaiming. 
As  associates  : Messrs.  W.  R.  Brjdeo,  Clapham  j 
A.  A.  GiiflSths  Colpoys,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea  ; 
W.  Crisp,  Holloway  J R.  M.  Fulford,  Exeter; 
W.  Frame,  Tongwynlais,  near  Cardiff;  H.  R. 
Perry,  Derby;  E.  Seward,  Cardiff;  and  A.  J. 
Style,  Thames  Ditton. 

The  President, — who  on  rising  to  present  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  to  M.  Joseph  Louis  Dno, 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  Honorary  and  Cor- 
responding  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  was  warmly  applauded, — 
said  : — 

“Mons.  Due  AND  Honoured  Colleague, — As 
President  of  this  Institate  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
address  you  a few  words,  and  I would  in  the 
outset  bid  yon  a hearty  welcome  to  England,  and 
rejoice  with  you  in  the  special  object  which 
brings  you  among  ns. 

There  has  been  happily  a brotherhood  of  artists 
n all  ages,  even  when  countries  were  practically 
divided  from  each  other.  Freemasonry  did  a 
useful  and  encouraging  work  in  this  respect,  and 
it  would  be  indeed  a reproach  to  us  if  now,  with 
ready  means  of  communicating  thought,  and 
with  further  easy  means  of  personal  oommuni. 
cation,  that  such  brotherhood  and  sympathy  one 
with  another  were  not  largely  increased.  Amid 
the  vicissitudes  of  an  artist’s  life,  and  his  many 


anxieties,  the  knowledge  that  there  is  this 
sympathy  supports  him  in  his  trouble  and  ani- 
mates  him  to  exertion,  and  our  straggling, 
talented  brother  feels  that  he  is  one  of  ourselves. 
The  great  dead,  too,  are  still  with  ns,  labouring, 
as  it  were,  with  us,  and  giving  us  examples  and 
encouragement. 

As,  indeed,  the  laws  of  beauty,  by  which  real 
art  can  alone  be  jndged,  have  existed  unchange- 
ably, and  will,  doubtless,  ever  be  the  same 
among  cultivated  minds  and  tastes  educated  and 
trained  to  understand  and  apply  them,  so  may 
this  unity  of  thought  knit  together  the  artists  of 
this  and  future  ages,  not  only  as  artists,  but  with 
the  even  warmer  personal  sympathy  which  our 
human  nature  so  much  longs  for. 

Sir,  it  is  my  duty,  and  also  my  pleasure,  to  be 
the  medium  of  conveying  to  you  a distingaishod 
honour  on  the  present  occasion,  and  it  is  an 
honour  which  I believe  to  be  nearly  unique  in  its 
character.  It  is  conferred  directly  by  the  Sove. 
reign,  the  fountain  of  all  honour,  but  it  is  so  con. 
ferred  on  the  advice  and  with  the  good  wishes  of 
your  equals  and  rivals  in  art  in  this  country. 
Although  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  is  placed  unre- 
servedly at  the  disposal  annually  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  although  it  is 
the  summit  of  the  ambition  of  all  of  ns  here  to 
deserve  and  receive  it,  the  architects  of  England, 
worthily  represented  by  this  Institate,  animated, 
I rejoice  to  think,  by  the  sentiments  I have 
attempted  to  express,  have  decided  that  every 
third  year  at  least  they  will  look  abroad,  and  by 
recommending  her  Majesty  to  bestow  it  on  a 
foreigner,  show  the  desire  to  know  and  be  known, 
to  honour  and  be  honoured,  by  those  who, 
strangers  to  them  in  country  aud  language,  are 
yet  their  dear  brethren  in  art  as  embodied  in  our 
noble  profession. 

Tour  title  to  this  distinction,  M.  Duo,  needs 
no  description  from  me,  yet  it  is  a pleasure  to 
all  of  us  to  remember  that  among  our  honoured 
ones  is  the  distinguished  architect  of  the  graceful 
Column  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  who 
has  directed  and  restored  the  buildings  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice.  And  we  remember  also  the 
talent  of  the  man  who  could  carry  oS  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1825  ; the  great  prize,  of  several 
thousand  pounds,  given  (in  1869)  by  the  late 
Emperor;  aud  whose  nnselfisb  love  for  his  art 
prompted  him  to  devote  half  of  the  sum  before 
mentioned  as  prizes  of  encouragement  to  young 
architects. 

This  medal  of  honour  was  established  by  our 
Sovereign  in  the  year  1848,  and  I think,  sir,  it 
will  perhaps  enhance  the  feeling  with  which  you 
receive  it  to  find  yourself  one  among  the  little 
band  whose  honoured  names  have  been  made 
known  to  you,  many  of  whom  have  passed  away 
and  live  only  in  our  memories  and  esteem;  while 
of  the  others  who  are  still  among  us,  all  whom 
absence  or  illness  did  not  prevent  are,  I believe, 
here  to  welcome  you  to-night.” 

M.  Due  was  very  heartily  received  on  rising 
to  receive  the  medal.  He  responded,  in  French, 
to  the  following  effect : — 

“ Chers  Confreres, — I was  extremely  touched 


with  the  annonneement  that  the  Royal  Institate 
of  British  Architects  had  presented  my  name  to 
your  gracious  Queen  for  the  award  of  her  Gold 
Medal.  What  I have  done  could  not  lead  me  to 
think  of  being  designated  for  such  an  honour; 
and  I am  very  proud  and  most  happy  to  see  my 
works  crowned  with  the  approbation  of  your 
Society.  You  know,  gentlemen,  one  is  never  a 
good  judge  of  one’s  own  work,  nor  even  of  those 
of  one’s  country;  they  must  be  sanctioned 
by  the  judgment  of  foreign  nations,  and  yours 
is,  for  me,  of  great  value.  I receive,  therefore, 
a supreme  honour  by  the  gift  of  this  medal,  and 
certainly  my  countrymen  will  participate  in  this 
reward.  Nations  can  be  rivals  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  conquest  and  interest.  To-day,  on  this 
point,  France,  after  severe  trials,  is  most  disin- 
terested ; and  if  she  turns  her  eyes  upon  one 
part  of  the  Continent,  she  confesses  her  inferiority 
in  the  art  of  destruction.  She  retires  within 
herself,  and  desires  to  remain  upon  the  ground 
of  arts  and  of  peace.  In  this  path,  chers  con- 
freres, we  can  unite  our  efforts  so  as  to  show  to 
all  people  npon  earth  bow  the  arts,  and  par- 
ticularly  architecture,  honour  a nation,  and 
let  ns  not  forget  that  amongst  the  glories  of 
antiquity,  architecture  is  the  most  just  expression 
of  their  greatness  and  their  superiority.  Look, 
for  example,  at  that  smallest  part  of  the  globe, 
which  is  named  Greece,  calling  to  witness  her 
monuments  and  the  treasures  of  your  Museum  ; 
see  with  what  lustre  shines  that  art  so  perfect, 
which  ever  beams  upon  ours,  and  npon  our 
taste.  Therefore,  if  it  be  permitted  to  say  that 
at  the  present  time  force  takes  precedence  of 
right,  never,  I hope,  will  art  be  overcome  by 
barbarism  ; and  it  may  be  affirmed  that  nations 
which  have  been  rendered  illustrious  by  art  will 
have  right  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  pos- 
terity. With  this  aim,  c?iers  confreres,  let  us 
unite  the  qualities  which  specially  distinguish 
us.  Born  each  with  a different  temperament, 
our  two  nations,  by  the  union  of  their  natural 
gifts,  may  produce  perfect  works.  Here, 
chers  confreres,  permit  a comparison  which, 
amongst  you,  may  be  made  without  my  being 
accused  of  irreverence.  In  your  country, — 
producer  of  the  finest  breed  of  horses — you  do  not 
forget  doubtless  what  share  the  crossing  of 
breeds  has  bad  in  it — those  of  the  East  and  of 
Normandy,  May  it  be  the  same  for  oar  ait! 
You,  Englishmen,  shall  bring  the  solid  and  bril- 
liant qualities  from  yonr  race,  grandeur  and 
hardihood  of  conception,  a liberty  and  a power  of 
execution  which  seem  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  obstacles  ; I may  add,  an  independence  always 
moderated  by  the  sentiment  of  the  true  and 
natural, — in  fine,  a taste  remarkable  and  not 
without  affinity  to  Greek  art.  We,  Frenchmen, 
will  bring  our  traditions  of  school  and  classical 
ordonnance,  justified  by  a long  experience  of 
great  epochs,  and  then — that  grain  of  fancy 
which  characterises  Gallic  wit.  Such  are, 
chers  confreres,  the  elements  of  a good  and  pro- 
Stable  association.  Let  ns  hope  that  by  our 
more  and  more  intimate  connexion  and  by  mutual 
borrowings,  brilliant  results  will  be  produced,  and 
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force  themaelres  tipon  the  esteem  of  the  whole  | 
•wtrlfl.  I bring  my  humble  thanks  to  the  feet  of 
yourgraoious  Sovereign.  I pray  for  the  health  of 
your  illuatrioas  President,  and  for  the  union  of 
British  and  French  architects.” 

The  following  medals  and  prizes  offered  by  or 
through  the  Institute  during  last  session  were 
then  presented  by  the  president,  by  whom  each 
recipient  was  addressed  with  a few  words  of 
encomium  and  enoouragement : — 

The  Soane  iledallion  (for  a design  for  a country 
ho'iBo),  to  Mr.  Josiah  Conder. 

A Medal  of  Merit  (for  a design  for  a country 
house),  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Harris. 

A Medal  of  Merit  (for  a design  for  a conntry 
honse),  to  Mr.  William  Niven. 

Sir  TT.  Tile’s  Prize  of  ‘tOl.  (design  for  a 
concert- room),  to  Mr.  Alfred  Reading. 

The  Qrissell  Medal  (design  for  a hall  and 
staircase),  to  Mr.  George  D.  Stevenson. 

The  Institute  Medal  and  51.  5s.  (for  drawings 
of  Sb.  Alban’s  Abbey),  to  Mr.  James  Neale. 

The  Institute  Medal  (for  drawings  of  Brjburgh 
Abbey),  to  Mr.  James  Lindsay. 

The  Student’s  Prize  (for  a design  for  a park 
lodge),  to  Mr.  Henry  Branch. 

The  Pugin  Studentship  (for  the  best  set  of 
drawinge),  to  Mr.  E.  J.  May. 

.4  Medal  of  Merit  (in  the  same  competition)  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Garratt. 

A Certificate  of  Honourahle  Mention  (in  the 
same  competition),  to  Mr.  W.  Talbot  Brown. 

At  this  stage  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Cjckerell  read  a telegram  in  French,  that 
moment  received,  to  the  following  effect : — “ The 


architects  of  France,  assembled  in  Congress  at 
the  Lcole  de  Bsaux  Arts,  send  their  unanimous' 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Joseph  Louis  Duo,  and 
their  fraternal  thanks  to  the  Royal  Institute  of' 
British  Architeots,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  to  their 
honoured  colleague  this  evening.  Signed,  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Congress,  Badly,  president; 
Auguste  Duvert  and  Lucien  Etienne,  secre- 
taries.” 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  called  attention  to  an 
interesting  series  of  drawings  of  coloured  deco- 
ration  found  during  the  restoration  of  Copford 
Church,  near  Colchester.  The  drawings  had 
been  made  at  the  instigation  and  at  the  cost  of 
the  Esses  Archtoological  Society,  who  propose  to 
reproduce  them  by  means  of  chromo-lithography 
if  a sufficient  number  of  subacribers  can  he 
found,  [We  may  add  that  they  belong  probably 
to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century]. 

Itwas  announced  that  the  annual  conversazione 
of  the  Institute  will  take  place  on  July  12th.  | 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  Institute  1 
for  the  session,  and  the  President  then  opened  ' 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  with  these 
remarks  : — 

I would  now  say  a few  words  to  open  the 
Conference  of  1876.  This  is  the  fourth  that  has 
been  held,  viz.,  in  1871,  1873,  and  1874,  pre- 
viously.  Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  point 
precisely  to  e-vact  benefits  of  such  meetings,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  intercom- 
munion of  cultivated  men  having  the  same 
objects  in  view,  and  those  the  objects  of  their 
lives,  will  not  be  productive  of  benefit,  not  only 


to  themselves  but  for  the  public,  who  are  their 
clients.  This  Institute  must  naturally  always 
be  anxious  to  promote  such  objects,  and  rejoice 
if  it  can  in  some  sort  be  a bond  of  union  to  all  the 
architects  of  their  country.  While  on  these 
occasions  we  rejoice  to  impart  to  our  visitors 
such  information  as  we  in  London  possess,  we 
fully  expect  to  receive  much  instruction  from 
their  varied  experiences  in  return.  I venture  to 
' anticipate  that  the  meetings  and  visits  that  have 
been  arranged  for  the  next  few  days  will  be 
found  both  instructive  and  enjoyable.  They  have 
been  arranged  chiefly  by  the  labour  and  efforts 
of  Mr.  Strong  and  Mr.  Mathews,  and  if  they  are 
successful  the  merit  will  largely  belong  to  those 
' gentlemen  as  secretaries  to  the  Conference  com- 
' mittee,  all  the  members  of  which,  indeed,  have 
been  zealously  anxious  to  lend  interest  to  the 
visit  to  us  of  our  country  colleagues.  At  the 
end  of  the  week,  our  labour  over,  I hope  to  be 
supported  by  a large  gathering  at  the  dinner 
which  concludes  the  Conference, — that  easen. 
tially  English  bond  and  evidence  of  good  fellow, 
ship, — and  now  invite  attention  to  Mr.  Eastluke’s 
paper.” 

Mr.  Eastlake  then  read  an  Historcal  Sketch  of 
the  Institute,  which  we  print  in  exfenso,  together 
with  several  other  papers  read  during  the  week, 
with  reports  of  the  ensuing  discussions,  and 
we  intend  to  print  the  remainder  next  week. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  and  Professor  Donaldson 
spoke  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Godwin,  thanks  were  voted 
by  acclamation  to  the  President,  and  the  session 
came  to  an  end. 


GENERAL 

The  fourth  General  Conference  of  Architeots, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  commenced,  as  already  stated, 
on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
president  of  the  Institute,  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a very  large  attendance  of  members  and 
visitors  from  town  and  country. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  visits  were  paid  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Allen’s  improved  dwellings  in  flats  for 
the  middle  classes.  Manor-road,  Stoke  Newing. 
ton  ; to  two  large  blocks  of  buildings  now  ap- 
proaching completion  at  Finnia-street,  near 
Bethnal. green  Junction,  for  the  Improved  In- 
dastrial  Dwellings  Company;  and  to  the  new 
blocks  of  buildings  lately  erected  by  the  Peabody 
Trustees,  Sonthwark-street.  We  will  give  some 
account  of  these  buildings  in  our  next. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  at  three  o’clock  a meet- 
ing  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  Con- 
duit-streefc,  to  consider  the  subject  of  ” Improved 
Dwellings”  and  “The  Artisans’  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Act,  1875.” 

Mr.  George  Godwin  presided,  and  in  opening 
the  proceedings  he  said  that  it  was  very  satis- 
factory to  those  who  had  been  working  for 
many  years  to  effect  some  improvement  in 
the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  to  ameliorate 
the  miserable  condition  of  some  of  our  large 
towns,  to  witness  the  public  interest  evinced  in 
such  questions ; which  were  now  recognised 
as  being  of  supreme  social  iraportanco,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  question  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  It  was  half  a lifetime  ago  since  these 
subjects  had  first  engaged  his  attention,  and  the 
persistent  manner  in  which  the  journal  with 
which  he  was  connected  directed  attention  to 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  and  its  evil  consequences  was  at  one  time 
thought  likely  even  to  imperil  its  success.  How- 
ever, the  subject  was  known  to  be  of  such 
serious  importance  that  be  and  those  who  were 
acting  with  him  were  not  deterred  in  pursuing 
the  necessary  inquiries  ; and  it  might  be  hoped 
that  these  endeavours  had  assisted  ia  some 
measure  in  bringing  about  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  G.  Volliamy  then  read  a paper  on  the 
“Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act”;  and 

Mr.  Fred.  Cfaanoellor  followed  with  a paper  on 
“ Improved  Dwellings  for  the  "Working  Classos  ” ; 
both  of  which  wo  print. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  also  read  a paper  on  the 
same  subject ; and  it  will  be  printed  in  onr  next. 

Mr.  Eastlake  said  he  had  received  a letter 
from  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  regretting  his  inability 
to  he  present,  and  enclosing  the  following  notes 
of  operations  to  the  present  time  at  the  Battersea 
bnildings  adjoining  the  people’s  park  there,  con- 
sisting of  one  block  for  self-contained  dwellings, 
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which  include  ninety-elght  such  tenements  of 
three  aud  four  rooms  each,  and  it  ia  supposed 
will  house  about  500  persons;  and  two  blocks 
for  mixed  dwellings,  which  contain  152  rooms, 
to  be  let  as  single  rooms,  or  two  or  three  to- 
gether, and  will,  it  is  supposed,  house  about  350 
or  400  persons.  Laundries  are  provided  iu  sepa- 
rate  buildings  for  free  use  ofinmates  in  rotation, 
as  may  be  arranged  by  the  resident  superin- 
tendent. As  to  the  accommodation  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  self-contained  dwellings  for  these 
tenements,  the  sitting-rooms  have  an  area  of 
about  150  ft.  each,  aud  the  bedrooms  100  ft. 
each,  and  all  are  8fc.  clear  in  height.  Thekitohens 
are  duly  fitted  with  water,  coal-bins,  cooking 
range,  and  copper,  and  open  into  balconies,  A 
water-closet  is  provided  for  each  tenement,  ap- 
proached only  from  the  open  air.  In  the  mixed 
dwellings  the  rooms  are  of  various  sizes,  aud  also 
8 ft.  high  in  the  clear,  so  arranged  as  to  be 
capable  of  various  combinations  of  one,  two,  or 
three  in  a set.  All  the  larger  rooms  are  fitted 
with  sink  and  water  supply.  Coal-stores  for 
each  tenant  are  provided  in  the  court-yard.  The 
water-closets  in  these  blocks  are  only  approached 
from  a transverse  passage  on  each  floor,  open  to 
the  air  at  both  ends,  and  connected  with  the 
staircases,  thus  ensuring  easy  access  from  every 
room,  and  at  the  same  time  perfect  separation 
from  all  dwelling-rooms,  and  a oontinnal  current 
of  air  and  consequent  ventilation,  Dnst-sboots 
areprovided  on  all  floors  of  all  buildings,  emptying 
into  a dust-pit  in  the  conrt-yard,  which  can  thus 
be  cleared  out  periodically  without  inconvenience 
to  the  tenants.  Windows  are  all  made  to  open 
top  and  bottom,  and  are  kept  close  to  the  ceil- 
ings of  the  rooms.  A contract  has  been  entered 
into  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings  at  a cost 
of  33, 800i,,  and  they  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  the 
spring  of  next  year.  The  buildings  at  Stroud. 
vale.  King’s. cross,  are  laid  out  in  four  blocks, — 
viz , one  block  for  self-contained  tenements, 
which  will  contain  120  such  tenements  of  three 
rooms  each,  and  house  about  500  peroOns;  and 
three  blocks  for  mixed  dwellings,  which  will 
contain  in  all  640  rooms,  and  it  is  supposed  will 
house  about  1,000  persons.  No  contract  has  yet 
been  taken  for  these  blocks ; but  specifications 
aud  plans  are  now  ready  for  tenders  to  be  asked 
for  them  forthwith. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  said  behad  received  com- 
munications from  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  giving 
particulars  of  dwellings  erected  for  the  working 
classes  in  those  towns.  Mr.  David  Thomson, 
architect,  Glasgow,  sent  fonr  sheets  of  tracings 
showing  as  many  designs  for  artisans’  dwellings, 
all  of  which  have  been  erected  near  Glasgow, 
from  bis  plans.  Plan  No.  1 shows  plans  of 
ground  and  npper  floor  of  a range  of  houses 
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of  two  stories,  each  house  containing  a kitchen 
and  two  small  bedrooms.  In  each  kitchen  the 
sink  or  scullery-box  ia  placed  in  a recess.  The 
ashes  are  collected  in  a cast-iron  dust-bin  placed 
on  the  back  wall  at  foot  of  the  stairs,  with 
shaft  to  the  upper  landing  of  the  stairs.  The 
upper  houses  are  entered  from  the  stair  landing, 
and  in  each  alternate  lodging  or  compartment  a 
close  or  passage  is  made  for  access  to  these 
stairs  and  the  land  behind,  on  which  are  built  the 
coal.cellars,  wash-houses,  and  privies,  with  small 
gardens  for  the  tenants.  Plan  No.  3 shows  plans 
of  two-story  tenements  of  a little  better  sort: 
each  house  in  this  plan  has  a kitchen,  with  small 
scullery  and  two  good  rooms.  The  stairs  are 
under  cover  of  the  roof,  though  open  to  the 
back,  and  each  lodging  has  a close  or  passage 
from  the  front.  The  wash-houses’,  coal.cellars, 
ash-pits,  and  privies  are  built  on  the  land  behind- 
In  both  these  plans  each  kitchen  and  several  of 
the  rooms  have  fixed  beds  in  recesses  formed  for 
them.  Plan  No.  3 shows  plans  of  a four-story 
tenement,  such  as  is  occupied  in  large  towns  by 
the  better  portion  of  the  working  classes.  The 
ground  floor  is  mode  into  shops,  and  the  three 
npper  floors  are  alike,  each  floor  containing  three 
separate  dwellings,  entered  from  a common  stair. 
The  centre  house  has  two  apartments,  with  fixed 
recessed  bed  in  each,  and  the  two  side  bouses 
have  each  three  apartments  (one  very  small), 
with  recessed  beds  in  two.  Each  bouse  has  a 
watercloset,  entered  from  inner  lobby,  lighted 
from  staircase,  and  ventilated  by  vertical  pipes 
carried  up  through  the  roof.  Fresh  air  is 
admitted  to  these  waterclosets  from  horizontal 
pipes  between  joists  of  floors.  Plan  No.  4 shows 
plans  of  a tenement  of  houses  of  a class  some- 
what  better  than  No.  3.  The  tenement  is  four 
stories,  with  shops  on  ground-floor  and  shop 
cellar  below,  and  the  shops  are  extended  behind, 
forming  saloons.  The  airlng-yards  for  tenants 
iu  upper  floors  are  formed  on  the  asphalted  roofs 
of  these  shop  saloons,  on  which  also  are  built 
ash-bins  and  washhouses.  These  airing-yards 
are  entered  from  a landing  of  the  first  stair,  the 
window  being  made  in  casements.  Three  houses 
enter  from  each  landing  of  the  stair,  and  each 
house  contains  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bedroom, 
with  water-closet,  two  of  these  being  large 
enough  to  contain  a bath.  The  roofs  in  this 
case  are  all  formed  of  asphalte  on  wood  joists  and 
boarding.  Messrs.  H.  & A.  P.  Fry,  architects, 
Liverpool,  sent  particulars  of  a doable  block  of 
dwellings,  erected  1872-73,  in  Ashfield-street, 
Liverpool,  for  the  Liverpool  Labourers’  Dwellings 
Company.  The  two  blocks  comprise  128  houses 
and  four  shops  (the  latter  facing  Latimer-street). 
The  houses  at  either  end  of  the  blocks  contain 
three  rooms  each.  Those  running  lengthways 
contain  three,  four,  and  two  rooms.  Those  oon- 
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I taiaing  three  and  two  rooms  wero  more  readily 
I let.  The  shops  were  immediately  let.  That  at 
I the  corner  o£  Latimer  and  Ashfield  etreets  (a 
. baker’s)  being  let  at  20s.  per  week,  payable 
; quarterly.  The  remaining  three  at  123.  The 
I rents  of  honses  range  from  43.  to  63.  9d.  per 
I week.  The  land  was  purchased  for  ISa.  per 
' yard,  and  is  freehold.  The  cost  of  buildings 
I completeamounted  tol8,634l.  Thedindendsinee 
1 completion  has  been  at  the  rate  of  4L  lOs.  per 
I cent,  per  annum.  Between  the  two  blocks  is  an 
open  court  paved  with  Buckley  bricks,  averaging 
46  ft.  6 in.  wide,  having  a cartway  laid  with 
asphalts  down  the  centre,  10  fc.  6 in.  wide,  for 
Corporation  carts  to  collect  ashes,  &o.  The 
basement  floors  are  all  laid  with  cement.  The 
four  basements  facing  the  west  being  devoted  to 
washhouses  and  baths,  which  are  let  to  one 
I tenant.  All  upper  floors  are  wood.  The  hlooks 
I are  constructed  on  the  balcony  system,  there 
. being  four  staircases  (stone)  in  all,  and  these 
under  the  main  roof  of  the  building.  The 
balconies  are  continuous,  running  from  end  to 
end  of  either  block,  but  not  roofed.  These 
balconies  as  well  as  the  living.rooms  of  all  the 
booses  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  rentals  quoted 
prior  to  this  include  all  taxes  excepting  in  the 
case  of  the  shop  let  at  20s.  The  gas  is  also  in< 
eluded  and  shut  off  by  the  keeper  at  eleven 
o’clock  p.m.  Between  every  couple  of  honses  will 
be  noticed  an  asbpit.dooron  each  balcony  ; under 
eaoh  of  the  shafts,  beneath  the  basement  floor, 
is  a large  receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  eight  houses. 
Immediately  adjoining  this  ash  flue  is  a flue  con- 
taining  all  the  pipes,  down  one  side  of  which  is  a 
double  casing  for  gaining  access  at  any  time, 
running  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  four  stories. 
On  entering  eaoh  bouse  is  found  a scullery,  with 
hot  and  cold  water  sink,  with  bunk  underneath 
the  sink  for  coals,  chips,  &o.  On  one  side  is  the 
water.closet.  From  eaoh  water-closet  is  com- 
manication  with  a veotiiatlng.shaft  adjoining  the 
floe  for  pipes.  The  property  stands  on  nearly 
an  acre  of  land.  The  staircase  walls  are  faced 
with  white  glazed  bricks. 

Jlr.  Gatlitf  read  the  following  paper  : — 
There  are  two  points  to  which  more  especially 
I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  meeting, 
as  bearing  materially  upon  the  question  be- 
fore it,  viz.,  Isb,  the  effect  of  the  coat 
of  the  superstructure ; and,  2nd,  the  much 
greater  number  of  persons  to  the  acre  that  are 
accommodated  in  the  improved  dwellings  of  the 
Jletropolitan  Association  than  are  at  present 
accommodated  in  the  most  densely-populated 
parts  of  the  Metropolis,  notwithstanding  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  land  appropriated  to 
the  improved  dwellings  is  left  open,  as  conducive 
to  health  and  for  safe  recreation.  In  Westminster, 
which  is  the  most  densely-populated  part  of  the 
metropolis,  the  population  is  only  235  to  the 
acre,  whereas  in  the  dwellings  provided  by  the 
Metropolitan  Association,  inoluding  in  the  areas 
the  large  court-yards  and  play-spaces  attaohed, 
the  average  is  1,140  to  the  acre,  and  yet  the  rate 
of  mortality  during  the  last  eight  years  has  not 
exceeded  sixteen  per  1,000,  while  the  rate  in  the 
metropolis  generally  daring  the  same  period  has 
been,  twenty-four  per  1,000.  The  total  area  of 
land  occupied  by  buildings  in  flats  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Association,  accommodating  817  families 
in  crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  is  156,732 
enperflcial  feet,  and  of  this  74,620  superfioial 
feet  only  are  covered  by  the  improved  dwellings, 
five,  six,  and  seven  stories  high,  the  remaining 
82,112  feet  being  devoted  to  playgrounds  for  the 
children,  and  for  improved  ventilation,  and  still 
the  ground-rents  of  these  dwellings  are  at  the 
very  low  figures,  varying  from  lid.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
family  per  week,  or  an  average  of  5id.  per  family 
per  week,  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  or 
rent  of  the  land,  when  even  so  utilised,  forms  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  rent  necessarily 
charged  for  the  improved  dwellings,  and  bears 
very  lightly  on  each  tenant.  The  majority  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  are 
placed  on  three  sides  only  of  a piece  of  land, 
oblong  in  shape,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
land  (including  the  drying-ground  in  the  rear) 
being  left  open  for  recreation  and  ventilation ; 
and  I here  venture  to  express  an  opinion  strongly 
in  favour  of  thus  placing,  as  far  as  practicable, 
improved  dwellings  on  such  sites,  if  they  can  be 
had,  at  the  same  time  I am  fully  aware  that  in 
very  many  instances  each  building  must  be 
adapted  to  the  site  which  may  not  always  have 
a frontage  of,  say  200  ft.  by  100  ft.  deep,  but  if 
on  a site  of  such  dimensions  (and  I incline  to 
the  opinion  that  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
such  can  be  provided  in  the  metropolis  when  we 
read  of  clearances  of  from  six  to  ten  acres  of 


wretched  dwellings  are  in  contemplation) 
upwards  of  1,100  souls  to  the  acre  can  bo  housed 
in  more  healthy  dwellings,  such  improvements 
may  be  carried  on  with  much  benefit  to  our 
less  fortunate  fellow  creatures,  and  with  great 
advantage  to  the  metropolis,  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view.  Another  advan- 
tage in  the  improved  dwellings  being  set 
back  some  distance  from  the  main  street 
with  a large  court-yard  in  front,  is,  that  wider 
areas  to  the  basement  dwellings  can  be  ob- 
tained  which  will  be  better  protected  from 
filth  and  annoyance  ; but  in  making  this  remark 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  I am  an  advocate 
for  dwellings  in  basements.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  no  doubt  that  very  many  members  present 
have  often  come  in  contact  with  sites  where  the 
excavations  had  to  be  made  to  a great  depth  to 
obtain  a good  foundation,  as  was  the  case  with 
this  Association,  who,  in  one  instance,  had  to 
excavate  to  the  depth  of  23  ft.,  and  in  another  to 
keep  a steam-pump  at  work  for  two  months. 
And  I only  allude  to  this  point  in  support  of  my 
position,  and  to  state  my  experience  that  such 
spaces  may  be  safely  utilised  for  improved  dwell- 
ings if  kept  well  out  of  the  ground  with  areas 
6 ft.  or  7 ft.  wide  on  eaoh  side.  I fully  endorse 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Chancellor  on  the 
advisability  of  a separate  water-closet  being  as 
far  as  practicable  provided  for  each  family,  and 
the  means  afforded  to  each  family  of  washing 
“ their  own  dirty  linen  at  home,”  and  not  that  it 
and  five  hundred  other  matters  should  be  inces- 
aantly  discussed  in  a washhouse  in  common, 
which  is  my  experience  of  them,  and  they  are 
discontinued  by  the  Association  I have  the  plea- 
sure  of  representing.  I may  here  mention  a 
circumatauce  which  occurred  twenty-eight  years 
ago  in  our  first  dwelling  in  the  Old  St.  Pancras- 
road,  as  showing  the  beneficial  effect  of  giving 
a separate  water-closet  to  eaoh  family,  and  that 
the  closet  or  scullery  in  which  it  is  placed  should 
be  approached  from  a separate  lobby.  Out  of 
100  sets  of  rooms  iu  the  building,  some  few  of  the 
sculleries  were  approached  direct  from  sitting, 
rooms,  the  others  being  approached  through  the 
main  entrance-lobby.  In  a very  short  time  some  of 
the  tenants  asked  the  superintendent,  as  a favour, 
that  so  soon  as  any  of  the  last-mentioned  dwell- 
ings became  vacant,  they  might  be  allowed  to 
change  into  one,  as  “you  see,”  they  observed, 
“if  we  have  a few  friends  to  see  us,  eveiy  one 
knows  where  we  are  going  when  we  enter 
through  that  door,” — pointing  to  the  doer  which 
opened  direct  from  the  sitting-rcom  to  the  scul- 
lery. I am  satisfied  that  attention  to  these  minor 
points  has  a refining  effect  upon  the  tenants.  I 
also  endorse  Mr.  Chanoellor’s  views  that  a second 
room,  kitchen,  or  scullery  should  be  attached  to 
eaoh  dwelling,  almost  however  small,  as  nearly 
thirty  years’  experience  enables  me  to  state  my 
conviction  that  the  class  we  accommodate  do 
themselves  desire  to  afford  to  pay  the  rent  of  two 
I’ooms,  and  will  make  personal  sacrifices  in 
other  things  to  pay  the  extra  money  for  them, 
and  I would  submit  to  this  meeting  that,  in 
erecting  improved  dwellings,  the  plans  should  be 
settled  for  buildings  which  are  occupied  for 
many  generations,  and  that  the  public  and  many 
of  those  who  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  working  and  effect  of  this  movement 
hitherto  are  anticipating  the  approach  of  the 
time  when  every  family  in  England  will  have  at 
least  two  rooms  to  live  in.  I have  elsewhere 
made  similar  remarks  in  support  of  this  view, 
that  too  many  single  rooms  should  not  bo  pro- 
vided to  accommodate  the  class  that  may  be 
displaced  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act, 
1875.  Having  had  some  experience  in  the 
working  of  Mr.  Matthew  Allen’s  patent  for 
making  an  excellent  artificial  stone,  which  he 
very  liberally  threw  open  to  the  public,  and  this 
Association  having  used  it  to  a great  extent  in 
their  new  dwellings  in  the  Farringdon-road,  both 
iu  construction  and  to  render  those  dwellings 
fireproof,  I have  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  great  saving  in  cost  and  labour  and  other 
advantages  in  using  it  very  liberally.  Instead  of 
turning  arches  over  the  windows,  and  for  door- 
heads  and  stairs,  and  for  making  fire-proof  floors, 
as  all  combustible  matter  in  its  component 
parts  (gas  breeze,  and  cement)  having  in  the 
manufacture  been  exhausted,  it  forms  no  incon- 
siderable guarantee  for  its  use  for  this  latter 
purpose.  The  Metropoliton  Association  also,  on 
one  occasion,  tested  the  fire-proof  qualities  of 
this  artificial  stone,  in  the  presence  of  Colonel 
Galton  and  other  gentlemen,  by  placing  a large 
thick  slttb  of  it  over  a very  hot  coke  fire  for 
several  hours,  and  another  block  of  tbo  same 
dimensions,  made  of  the  same  cement  and  small 


ballast,  was  put  over  a similar  lire;  the  block 
made  on  Mr.  Allen’s  principle  was  not  charred  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  while  the  other  block 
cracked  in  several  places.  I regret  very  much 
that  absence  from  town,  through  illness,  pre- 
vented my  forwarding  a list  of  dwellings  which 
your  committee  kindly  offered  to  include  in  your 
labours  of  to-day  by  visiting  them,  but  probably 
some  members  of  the  Institute  may  have  teen 
them  on  previous  occasions,  or  may  still  do  so. 
It  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  send  here 
some  of  the  working  drawings  showing  the  plans 
of  the  improved  dwellings  and  their  disposition 
on  the  land. 

Mr.  Matthew  Allen  said  that  one  great  defect 
in  the  buildings  described  by  Mr.  Chancellor  was 
that  there  was  no  through  ventilation  to  them  ; 
they  merely  followed  oat  the  principle  of  back- 
to-back  building.  He  (Mr.  Allen)  claimed  to  be 
the  originator  of  the  plans  of  the  buildings 
erected  by  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler  said  that,  as  an  architect 
and  a member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  he  bad  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  he  could  not  help  viewing  with  some  appre- 
hension the  working  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Act  of  last  year,  as  it  would  tend  to  localise  the 
poor  in  particular  districts  for  ever.  He  thought 
this  was  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the  metropolis, 
because  the  blocks  of  buildings  erected  under 
the  Act,  in  place  of  the  loathsome  slums  which 
at  present  exist  in  many  districts,  might,  a few 
years  hence,  seriously  impede,  if  they  did  not 
altogether  render  impossible,  many  important 
sohemes  of  street  improvements.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  did  nob 
go  hand-in-hand  with  a Street  Improvement 
Act,  80  that  while,  on  the  ono  hand,  means  were 
afforded  for  removing  and  rebuilding  unhealthy 
dwellings,  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
clearances  made  to  widen  existing  streets,  or  to 
open  up  needed  lines  of  communication.  There 
was  no  doubt  great  credit  due  to  those  gentlemen 
who  had  been  engaged  for  so  many  years  in 
studying  this  question,  and  in  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  better  dwellings  for  the  people,  bub 
so  far,  he  was  afraid  that  very  little  had  been 
done,  and  that  the  improved  dwellings  which  bad 
already  been  erected  bad  not  been,  and  were  not, 
tenanted  by  those  poorer  classes  by  whom  they 
were  most  needed.  The  question  of  providing 
healthy  dwellings  in  towns,  at  rents  which  the 
tenants  could  afford  to  pay,  and  which  should,  at 
the  same  time,  be  remunerative,  was  one  beset 
with  difficulties  in  all  directions.  Whatever 
might  be  the  progress  made  in  tbo  future,  ho 
hoped  that  a little  more  attention  would  be  be- 
stowed on  the  architectural  effect  of  the  buildings 
yet  to  be  erected  in  Loudon  for  the  working 
classes. 

Mr.  Henman,  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  said  that 
some  time  ago  he  was  asked  by  the  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers 
to  read  a paper  on  this  subject,  which  presented 
a somewhat  different  aspect  when  considered 
with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
provincial  towns  as  compared  with  the  wants  of 
the  metropolis.  Many  of  the  improved  dwellings 
for  artisans  in  Stockton  were  four-roomed  dwell- 
ings, but  wero  fearfully  over-crowded.  He  had 
a careful  census  taken  of  two  streets  of  average 
quality,  and  found  that  in  some  of  the  dwellings 
eleven  people  ocenpied  one  bedroom.  The  reason 
of  that  was  that  the  tenants  could  not  pay  the 
rent  demanded  fur  the  tenements,  so  that  they 
took  in  lodgers.  There  was  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  mode  in  which  these  dwellings 
in  Stockton  were  built,  for  they  were  generally 
the  work  of  speculating  builders. 

Mr.  T.  lloger  Smith  said  ho  had  been  con- 
earned  some  years  ago  in  building  some  cottages 
for  agricultural  labourers,  and  they  were  pro- 
vided with  an  additional  bedroom  on  the  gronud- 
floor ; but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  tenants 
preferred  to  nse  this  room  as  an  extra  sitting- 
room.  This  fact  showed  that  before  building 
dwellings  for  the  working-claeses  care  should  be 
taken  to  understand  their  habits  and  require- 
ments. The  tall  buildings  which  bad  been  so 
largely  erected  iu  London  aflorded,  no  doubt, 
the  most  economical  means  of  housing  the  poor 
in  towns,  and  the  balcony  system  of  arrange- 
ment would  produce  the  best  result  at  the  least 
cost.  Miss  Oct  avia  Hill  had  preferred  to  adopt 
this  plan,  whether  iu  building  uew  houses  or  iu 
adapting  old  ones. 

Mr.  Boardman,  Norwich,  said  it  was  proposed 
to  pub  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  in  force  in 
that  city,  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  bo  neces- 
sary there  to  erect  such  lofty  buildings  as  were 
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built  in  London  in  the  form  of  improved  dwell- 
ings, owing  to  the  fact  that  Norwich  occupied 
a very  larg : area  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
almost  every  house  having  its  garden.  Even 
■were  it  decided  to  build  such  lofty  erections, 
he  did  not  think  the  people  could  be  got  to 
inhabit  them  if  they  went  higher  than  two 
stories. 

A gentleman  from  Dundee,  who  said  he  was  the 
Convener  of  the  Works  Committee  of  the  Dundee 
Corporation,  stated  that  moat  of  the  artisans’ 
dwellings  in  the  town  had  been  built  by  specu- 
lating builders,  in  a manner  far  from  satisfactory 
on  sanitary  and  structnral  grounds;  but  since 
the  Corporation  had  obtained  a local  Act,  giving 
them  greater  power  of  control  over  these  erec- 
tions, there  had  been  a marked  improvement. 

Mr.  Carrol',  Dublin,  said  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  buildings  which  had  so  far  been  pub  up  in 
London  did  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  poorer 
classes, — of  those,  indeed,  for  whom  improved 
dwelling  accommodation  was  most  needed.  One 
point  as  to  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  was  that 
it  appeared  as  he  read  it,  to  require  the  perform- 
ance  of  an  impossible  feat  by  those  who  had  to 
put  it  in  force.  Suppose  they  took  an  exception- 
ally crowded  area  of  small  extent,  it  would  be 
sometimes  utterly  impossible  to  provide  healthy 
homes  for  the  same  number  of  people  as  had  been 
displaced  on  the  area  unless  the  buildings  were 
carried  to  an  extravagant  height.  It  was  much 
to  be  desired  that  more  could  be  done  towards 
improving  and  rendering  healthy  the  existing 
dwellings. 

Mr.  Aitebison  said  ho  bad  looked  over  many 
of  the  large  blocks  of  dwellings  which  had  been 
erected  of  late  years,  and  they  all  appeared  to  be 
characterised  by  a great  want  of  economy  in  ' 
construction  aud  arrangement.  Tuere  was  an 
excess  of  staircases  and  a redundancy  of  useless 
walls.  Again,  no  attempt  was  made,  as  it  might 
easily  be  in  sach  buildings,  to  systematically 
ventilate  and  warm  all  the  rooms,  and  in  many 
other  respects  improvement  was  needed. 

Mr.  Porter  thought  it  was  highly  essential  that 
alt  dwellings  should  have  thorough  ventilation, 
and  all  water-closets  should  be  approached  from 
a lobby  or  passage,  or  from  outside  the  walls, 
and  never  direct  front  any  of  the  rooms.  It  was 
also  of  the  utmost  importance  that  each  dwelling 
should  be  self-contained,  and  have  its  own  con- 
veniences. From  all  information  he  could  glean 
as  to  what  had  already  been  done  he  found  that 
no  building  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proved dwellings  ought  to  cost  more  than  7d.  per 
loot  cube  if  a return  of  5 per  cent,  was  expected. 

Mr.  Blasbill  said  he  wished  to  remark,  in  re- 
ference  to  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Carroll  as 
to  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  that  there  was  a 
saving  clause  which  seemed  to  present  two  iin- 
portaut  loopholes  for  escape  from  the  strict 
letter  of  the  Act.  It  recited  that  at  least  as 
many  persons  should  bo  provided  for  in  the 
buildings  to  be  erected  under  the  Act  as  were 
displaced  by  the  demolition  of  the  old  and  un- 
healthy  property,  “ unless  there  are  any  special 
reasons  to  the  contrary,”  or  unless  a site  could 
be  obtained  ” in  the  immediate  vicinity  ” of  the 
property  demolished.  Interference  with  light 
and  air  to  contiguous  property  might,  bethought, 
be  fairly  urged  as  a ” reason  to  the  contrary”  if 
it  were  proposed  to  erect  buildings  of  too  great 
a height  in  order  to  house  all  the  inhabitants 
displaced  on  one  particular  spot. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  he  thought  very  strong 
reasons  would  have  to  be  shown  before  the 
Board  of  Works  would  give  np  the  literal  re- 
quirement  of  the  Act,  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith  submiLted  the  following 
resolution  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Con- 
ference  be  given  to  the  Chairman  and  those  who 
have  aided  in  the  discusaion  of  labourers’  dwell- 
ings by  contributing  papers,  lending  plans,  and 
asa-'sting  those  who  have  visited  existing  build- 
ings.  And  this  meeting,  while  recognising  the 
great  value  of  the  results  already  attained, 
agrees  that  the  subject  still  demands  the  beat 
attention  of  arebitsets,  both  as  regards  arrange- 
ment, economy,  and  artistic  treatment. 

Mr.  Thomas  Drew  (Ireland)  seconded  the 
motion,  and  in  doing  so,  expressed  the  thanks  of 
himself  and  the  provincial  members  of  the  Con. 
ference  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  London 
architects  were  willing  to  impart  their  valuable 
experience  to  their  Irish,  Scotch,  and  provincial 
confreres.  This  was  done  in  so  generoos  a 
manner,  and  with  such  a total  absence  of  ex. 
closiveness,  that  it  was  highly  valued;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  professional  men  of  London 
had  placed  themseWes  at  the  disposal  of  their 
visitors  would  be  gratefully  remembered. 


The  motion  having  been  carried, 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  his  thanks,  said 
he  thought  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  Artisans’ 


Dwellings  Act,  whatever  its  imperfections,  would 
afford  the  means  for  making  very  considerable 
improvements  in  the  worst  diutricts  of  London 
and  our  large  towns,  and  he  should,  therefore,  be 
sorry  if  Mr.  Fowler’s  objection  to  it  were  to  as- 
same  any  tangible  shape  or  to  be  strengthened 
in  any  way  by  anything  said  during  the  pre- 
sent discussion.  With  some  defects,  the  Act 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  clearing  away  many 
of  those  frightful  dens  which  bad  so  long  been 
helping  to  deteriorate  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  large  portions  of  the  London  popula- 
tion.  So  long  ago  as  1851  he  published  a draw- 
ing of  the  various  rooms  of  a house  in  one  of  the 
courts  behind  Gray’a-inn-road  (included  in  the 
present  scheme),  which  exhibited  a revolting 
state  of  things  ; yet  np  to  the  present  time  the 
place  had  remained  in  the  same  horrible  condi- 
tion.  He  hoped  that  the  schemes  at  present  before 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  have  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Fowler  and  his  colleagues.  One  mistake 
made  at  the  outset  of  the  Holborn  soheme  was  in 
making  the  widening  of  Gray's.inn-road  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  project,  and  this  proposal,  if 
persisted  in,  would  have  wrecked  the  whole 
scheme  by  raising  opposition.  The  owners  of 
the  property  in  Gray’s-inn-road,  which  was  in  a 
fairly  good  sanitary  condition,  naturally  objected 
to  be  compelled  to  sell  their  property  osten- 
sibly  for  a sanitary  purpose,  but  in  reality 
for  effecting  a public  street  improvement ; 
for  whereas,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act,  property  may  be  compulsorily 
purchased  at  the  bare  market  value,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  street  improvements  owners  were  able  to 
claim  10  per  cent,  in  addition  for  being  compelled 
tosell.  The  scheme  had  very  wisely  been  amended, 
and  although  when  it  came  to  be  carried  out  a 
favourable  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for 
widening  Gray’a-inn.road,  the  latter  object  must 
be  effected  by  other  arrangements.  With  regard 
to  the  Holborn  scheme,  he  must  confess  he 
thought  the  large  number  of  one-roomed  dwell- 
ings (650  he  thought)  objectionable,  and  he  hoped 
the  point  would  be  carefully  reconsidered  by  Mr. 
Ynlliamy  and  the  Board.  Mr.  Chancellor’s  paper 
was  an  excellent  one,  aud  stated  principles  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  designing 
dwellings  for  the  poor.  He  was  glad  to  note 
that  in  the  course  of  the  discu-sion  the  necessity 
for  separate  water-closet  accommodation  to  each 
dwelling  was  almost  universally  insietednpon,for 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  nonobservance 
of  this  principle  had  been  the  cause  of  much 
demoraliaitioD.  He  observed  with  regret  that 
in  the  now  Peabody  dwellings  in  Southwark, 
street  a separate  water-closet  was  not  provided 
for  each  family  ; but  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Peabody  trustees  would,  for  the  future,  provide 
a separate  water-closet  to  each  tenement.  As  to 
architectural  adornment  or  decoration,  important 
as  it  was  in  refining  the  taste  of  the  people, 
even  that  shonld  be  sacrificed  if  thereby 
the  rooms  could  bo  made  larger  and  more 
airy,  and  therefore  healthier.  A room  too 
small  for  its  purpose  meant  overcrowding, 
and  overcrowding  meant  sickness  and  death. 
Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  dwellings  which 
bad  been  built  of  late  years  were  certainly  too 
small.  It  was  worth  consideration  how  far,  by 
means  of  improved  construction — such,  for 
example,  as  the  nse  of  concrete — the  erection 
of  these  dwellings  might  be  cheapened.  He 
could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hayward,  that  the 
poorer  classes  themselves  should  be  asked  to 
say  what  they  wanted,  for  they  did  not  know 
what  they  ought  to  have.  Many  of  them  had  no 
notion  of  the  laws  that  governed  health,  and  did 
not  care  how  small  and  how  dirty  a place  was 
so  long  as  it  was  warm  enough.  Therefore 
to  ask  them  how  little  accommodation  they 
reqnired,  would  lead  to  no  good.  The  question 
of  improving  tho  dwellings  of  the  working-classes 
was  not  a mere  question  of  money ; it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  People  talked  about 
not  building  dwellings  for  the  poor  unless  they 
could  be  made  to  pay  5,  6,  or  7 per  cent.;  but  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  tte  safety  of 
England  that  the  poorer  part  of  its  population, 
in  town  and  country,  should  be  boosed  with 
something  like  decency,  healthfulness,  and  com- 
fort. He  hoped  that  the  present  meeting  would 
give  a fresh  impetus  to  the  thoughtful  study  of 
the  question. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  at  half-past  seven  p.m., 
Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  delivered  a long  and  able : 
lecture  on  the  “Architecture  of  La  Charente,” 


being  oritical  and  descriptive  notes  on  the  Archi- 
tectural Association’s  excursion  to  tho  South  of 
France  last  autumn.  The  audience  must  have 
numbered  between  500  and  600  persons,  the 
meeting-place  being  the  large  hall  of  the  Co- 
operative Institute,  Castle-street  East,  Oxford, 
street  (lately  known  as  the  Princess’s  Concert- 
room).  The  whole  available  wall-space  was 
covered  with  screens  to  which  were  affixed 
drawings  enlarged  from  measured  and  other 
sketches  made  by  the  excursionists  themselves. 
A large  number  of  gentlemen  attendiog  the 
Conference  were  present,  and  a discussion 
ensued  in  which  Professor  Donaldson,  Mr. 
Penrose,  Mr.  Pheno  Spiers,  and  Mr.  Roger 
Smith  took  part.  Notice  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
lecture  and  of  the  discussion  will  appear  in 
our  next. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  a 
visit  was  paid  to  Messrs.  Cubitt’s  workshops, 
Gray’s-inn-road.  This  establishment  has  lately 
been  so  fully  described  by  ns  * that  we  need  do 
no  more  in  this  place  than  to  chronicle  the  visit- 
Oq  Wednesday  evening,  at  eight  p.m.,  a meeting 
was  held  at  Conduit-street.  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry, 
R. A.,  occupied  the  chair.  The  subject  for  dis- 
cussion was  Greek  Art,  and  the  walls  were  hnng 
with  a large  number  of  water-colour  drawings  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  and 
other  gentlemen,  illustrativeofthe  Parthenon  and 
other  temples. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Burges,  who 
chose  for  bis  subject  “ The  Importance  of  the 
Study  of  Greek  Art  and  Literature  to  the 
Practice  of  Gothic  Architecture.”  The  paper  was 
received  with  great  approbation. 

The  second  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  R.  P. 
Pollan,  on  “Greek  Art  as  illustrated  by  its 
Monuments.”  Tnia  paper  will  be  found  or> 
page  584. 

The  Chairman,  before  inviting  discussion, 
moved  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to  Messrs. 
Burges  and  Pullan  for  their  papers.  Mr.  Burges, 
with  his  well-known  proclivities  for  Gothic  art, 
had  treated  the  subject  in  a broad  and  highly 
appreciative  manner,  while  Mr.  Pullan's  paper 
was  well  worthy  of  one  who  had  done  so  much 
in  the  shape  of  research  in  connexion  with  Greek 
art  in  Asia  Minor. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  explained  that  at  the  time 
Mr.Fergusson  read  his  paper  on  the  Ereohtbeum, 
a month  or  two  since,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  adjourn  the  discussion  of  the  many  important 
points  raised  by  that  gentleman  for  further  con- 
sideration by  the  Conference,  but  when  the 
arrangements  for  the  Conference  came  to  be 
made,  Mr.  Fergnsson  was  in  snob  a state  of 
ill-health  as  to  preclude  the  hope  that  he  would 
be  able  to  attend.  It  was,  therefore,  thonght 
advisable  to  discuss  the  question  of  Greek  art 
generally,  and  Mr.  Burges  and  Mr.  Pullan  had 
very  kindly  consented  to  prepare  papers  on  the 
two  aspects  of  the  question  which  were  before 
the  meeting. 

A long  and  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in 
which  Messrs.  J.  Wood,  Ordish  (Leicester),  J.  P. 
Seddon,  Charles  Barry,  Watkiaa  Lloyd,  Hiscocks, 
H.  H.  Statham,  and  Arthur  Cates  took  part,  the 
Chairman  offering  some  observations  in  concln- 
sion.  The  discussion  will  be  more  fully  noticed 
next  week. 

On  Thursday  morning  many  of  the  gentlemen 
attending  the  Conference  paid  a visit  to  West- 
minster  Abey,  by  permission  of  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean.  The  visitors  assembled  in  the  Chapter- 
honse,  whence  they  were  conducted  over  the 
abbey  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite,  and  Mr.  King.  Some  of  the  party 
afterwards  visited  the  Architectural  Museum. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  at  three  p.m.,  a meet- 
ing was  held  at  Conduit-street,  Mr.  J.  Whichcord, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair,  to  discuss  the 
subjects  of  “General  Building  Regulations  for 
the  United  Kingdom,”  and  “The  Registration 
and  Classification  of  Honses.”  The  programme 
comprised  papers  on  the  former  subject  by  Mr.  J. 
Honeyman,  Glasgow,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  Liver- 
pool ; and  on  the  latter  subject  by  Mr.  Henry 
Parsons,  London,  and  Mr.  J.  Sellars,  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Clarke’s  paper  will  be  found  on  p.  594, 
followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Sellars.  Mr.  Huneyman’s 
and  Mr.  Parsons’s  papers  will  be  given  next  week. 

Oq  Thnraday  evening,  at  eight  p.m.  many 
members  attending  the  Conference  assembled  in 
fhe  Institute  meeting-room  to  hear  a paper,  by 
Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  on  “Egyptian  Architec- 
r.ure,”  which  was  arranged  for  by  the  Society 
-iir  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.  An 
i.batract  of  this  paper,  together  with  a report  of 
che  ensning  discussion  is  deferred. 


' See  p.  2II,  an(e. 
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AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  AROHITBOTS. 

By  MU.  CHABLES  L.  EASTLAKE,  SECRETABY. 

In  attempting  to  give  a Bketoh  of  the  history 
of  this  Institute,  whose  members  and  friends  are 
assembled  in  so  large  a proportion  to-night,  and 
with  which  I have  had  the  honour  of  being 
offioially  connected  for  the  last  ten  years,  I must 
preface  my  remarks  by  reminding  you  that  it  is 
bnt  a sketch,  and  that  to  record  with  anything 
like  fidelity  the  career  of  a society  which  has 
existed  for  nearly  half  a century,  would  be  to 
fill  not  a single  number,  bnt  a volume  of  our 
Transactions  with  details  which,  however  in- 
teresting to  you  individually,  would  be  tedious  if 
presented  as  a whole.  I shall,  therefore,  content 
myself  with  a rapid  survey  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Institute,  describing  as  briefly  as  I 
can  the  original  objects  of  its  foundation  and  the 
extent  of  their  development,  the  schemes  which 
it  has  entertained  for  protecting  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  our  professiou,  and  the  work 
which  it  has  accomplished  in  that  direction.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  causes  which 
have  been  conducive  to  its  prosperity,  and  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  has  bad  to  contend. 
Finally,  I hope  to  explain  the  mode  and  manner 
of  its  administration  as  at  present  organised; 
and  if  in  conveying  this  information  I haply 
succeed  in  enlightening  some  of  our  professional 
brethren  who  are  present  to-night  as  visitors, 
and  who  have  a somewhat  vague  idea  of  what 
the  Institute  is,  as  compared  with  a still  more 
indefinite  idea  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  my  paper 
will  have  served  its  modest  purpose. 

The  earliest  corporate  association  formed  by  the 
followers  of  our  art  it  would  be  difficult  to  name. 
It  probably  existed,  in  common  with  other  an- 
cient guilds,  during  that  golden  age  described  by 
a certain  Quarterly  Reviewer  when  the  “ Master 
Workman”  flourishedin  all  bisglorious  independ- 
ence. But,  coming  down  to  more  modern  times, 
perhaps  the  first  Institution  formed  by  profes- 
sional men,  with  aims  and  objects  similar  to  our 
own,  was  that  of  the  Loudon  Architectural 
Society,  established  in  1806.  This  society  had 
a president,  four  vice-presidents,  a treasurer,  and 
a secretary.  It  included  in  its  ranks  ordinary  and 
honorary  members.  The  former  were  required 
by  its  rnles  “ to  produce  annually,  according  to 
rotation  and  time  agreed  on,  an  arcbiteotnral 
design  never  before  in  any  way  made  public,  and 
accompanied  by  observations,  critical  and  ex. 
planatory,  nnder  forfeiture  of  two  guineas  ; also 
an  essay,  under  forfeiture  of  half-a-guiuea.” 

The  oljjeot  of  the  society’s  meetings,  held  once 
a fortnight,  was  to  discuss  the  designs,  observa- 
tions, and  essay  above  mentioned,  and  every 
member  absenting  himself  for  two  successive 
nights  incurred  a fine  of  5s.,  unless  prevented  by 
illness  or  a distance  of  ten  miles  (an  excellent 
rule,  which  I venture  parenthetically  to  recom- 
mend to  the  notice  of  onr  finance  committee  as  a 
legitimate  and,  perhaps,  fertile  source  of  income). 
The  designs  and  essays  remained  the  property 
of  the  Society,  who  published  such  as  they 
thought  worthy  of  that  honour,  kindly  present, 
ng  the  author  with  two  copies  for  himself. 

The  proposal  of  new  members  by  nomination 
paper,  and  the  subsequent  election  by  ballot, 
resembled  the  forms  still  adopted  by  this  Insti- 
tute. The  raison  d'etre  of  this  society  is  given 
in  a preface  to  their  first  volume  of  Transactions, 
where  it  is  stated  that, — “Among  the  institu- 
tions  so  liberally  established  in  this  city  there  is 
not  one  calculated  for  the  encouragement  of 
architecture.  The  feeble  protection  afforded  by 
the  Royal  Academy  can  hardly  be  deemed  an 
exception.  The  lectures  have  long  ceased  and 
medals  privately  distributed,  and  the  use  of  the 
library  for  a.  few  hours  one  day  in  the  week,  at  a 
time  when  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a student  of 
architecture  to  attend,  oannot  be  deemed  of 
much  value.” 

Thus  we  see  that  even  in  the  early  days  of  the 
present  century  architects  conceived  that  they 
were  neglected  by  the  R.  A.  The  list  of  members 
included  many  names  which  are  well  known  at 
the  present  day  in  connexion  with  our  profession, 
such  as  Asbpitel,  Beazley,  Billing,  Elraes,  who 
wrote  the  “Life  of  Wren”  and  other  works, 
Peacock,  Savage,  Taylor,  and  Joseph  Woods,  the 
well-known  author,  and  editor  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  Stuart’s  “Athens.” 

How  long  this  association  existed  I have  been 
nnable  to  ascertain,  but  it  probably  became  ex- 
tinct some  time  before  tbe  formation  of  the 
Architectural  Society,  which  was  instituted  in 
1831.  The  primary  objects  of  this  Society  were 
stated  to  be  “the  advancement  and  diffusion  of 


architectural  knowledge,  by  promoting  the  inter- 
ooorse  of  those  engaged  in  its  study,  the  nltimate 
desire  being  to  form  a British  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, with  the  advantages  of  a library,  museum, 
professorships,  and  periodical  exhibitions.”  For 
this  Society  all  persons  who  had  studied  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture  in  the  office  of  an  architect 
for  five  years  were  eligible  as  candidates.  The 
roles  provided  for  tbe  admission  of  honorary 
(foreign)  members,  amateurs,  and  students  under 
twenty. one  years  of  age.  The  council  consisted 
of  eight  members,  besides  a president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  a treasnrer,  and  secretary, — to  be 
chosen  annually, — Mr.  Thos.  H.  Wyatt  being 
among  the  first  of  the  vice-presidents.  Tbe 
general  meetings  were  to  be  held  on  every  alter- 
Date  Tuesday,  beginning  in  November  and  ending 
in  June.  A curator  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  library  and  mnseum,  and,  judging  from  tbe 
fact  that  he  was  to  be  elected  every  three 
months,  we  may  assume  that  tbe  office  was 
honorary.  The  president  (Mr.  W.  Barnard 
Clarke)  and  many  other  members  presented 
casta  and  books,  to  which,  under  certain  restrio- 
tions,  the  students  bad  access  at  the  Society’s 
rooms  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

In  January,  1834,  we  find  that  a meeting  of 
arohitects  and  surveyors  was  held  at  the  Free- 
masons’  Tavern  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
another  society  “for  the  study  of  architecture 
and  architectural  topography."  Some  difference 
of  opinion  seems  to  have  been  expressed  at  this 
meeting  as  to  tho  objects  of  the  proposed  Insti- 
tution,  and  the  condition  of  its  membership. 
The  consequence  was  a secession,  and  certain  of 
the  gentlemen  present  agreed  to  hold  another 
meeting  at  the  Craven  Hotel.  This  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  P.  F.  Robinson,  Kendall,  Goldicutt, 
Fowler,  Donaldson,  Donthorn,  Noble,  and  others, 
who  were  requested  to  draw  up  a scheme  for  the 
formation  of  an  lostitutiou  calculated  to  uphold 
the  character  and  improve  the  attainments  of 
tbe  architect.  At  a subsequent  meeting  Messrs. 
Barry,  Basevi,  Burton,  Cresy,  J.  Gwilt,  Hardwick, 
Kay,  Lee,  Sir  J.  Rennie,  Papworth,  Robinson, 

; Seward,  and  G.  Taylor,  were  elected  as  original 
members. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  nnoleua  of  that 
society  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Institute,  and,  gubseqnently,  as  tbe  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Arohiteots.  Of  its  later  coalition 
with  the  Architectural  Society,  or,  rather,  with 
certain  members  of  it,  I shall  speak  hereafter; 
but  to  various  arguments  for  and  against  that 
coalition, — the  pardonable  rivalry  which  seems 
to  have  existed  between  the  two  institutions,  and 
tbe  expressions  of  personal  feeling  which  it 
elicited,  I shall  not  refer.  Such  details  would 
have  but  little  interest  for  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  had  best  be  buried  in  oblivion.  It  will 
be  well,  however,  to  remind  you  that  in,  and  at 
the  outset  of,  their  endeavours  to  establish  the 
Institute  its  founders  had  to  encounter  numerous 
difficulties;  that  they  met  with  frequent  and 
long-snstained  opposition  from  more  than  one 
quarter;  that  many  members  of  the  profession 
held  aloof — as  some  will  at  the  present  day — 
from  various  motives,  and  had  to  be  won  over  by 
arguments  and  persuasive  proaelytism  which 
must  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  and  tired  the 
patience  of  those  who  undertook  the  task.  But 
they  went  on  bravely — this  little  band  of  archi- 
teots,  and  by  degrees  their  labours  were  re- 
warded. Recruits  came  in  from  here  and  there, 
and  their  numbers  increased  with  cumulative 
power.  Petty  jealousies  died  out  in  time  ; trivial 
objections  were  answered  or  explained  away; 
personal  considerations  disappeared  before  the 
more  important  object  of  professional  integrity, 
and  the  Institute  became  a fact. 

As  we  glance  down  the  list  of  its  original 
members,  and  recollect  that  two-and-forty  years 
have  passed  away  since  they  first  incorporated 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
their  laudable  object,  we  shall  not  expect  to  find 
many  who  have  lived  to  see  the  present  develop, 
raent  and  extension  of  their  scheme.  The  elder 
Kendall,  Papworth,  Robinson,  Goldicutt,  and 
others,  to  whose  individual  exertions  tbe  Insti- 
tute is  indebted  for  its  earliest  organisation^  are 
gone,  but  among  the  veteran  survivors  who  were 
elected  in  1834  we  may  still  note  the  names  of 
Thomas  Bellamy,* Decimus  Burton,  and  Professor 
Donaldson.  It  was  the  object  of  these  gentle- 
men and  of  others  with  wbotn  they  were  asso- 
ciated, to  secure  for  the  earliest  members  of 
their  society  architects  of  prominent  positiou 

* After  this  paper  had  been  read,  the  8ad  news  of 
Ur.  BeUamy’B  recent  death  was  commuaicuted  to  the 
meeting. 


and  unimpeachable  character,  educated  for,  and 
following  their  profession  as  an  art,  and  free  from 
those  conflicting  relations  with  trade  which  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  certainly  did  exist 
in  some  instances,  and  prevented  that  implicit 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public  which  should 
enable  a client  to  regard  bis  architect  not  only  as 
bis  agent,  but  as  his  friend  and  adviser.  The 
rules  for  professional  practice  then  drawn  up, 
and  which  formed  the  basis  of  those  still  in 
existence,  secured  this  fundamental  object,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  secure  it  by  such  means. 

With  regard  to  other  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership, the  bard  and  fast  line  which  it  was  at 
first  found  necessary  to  draw  has  been  modified 
of  late  years.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  early  days  of  this  society,  that  honourable 
and  eminently  useful  calling,  which  has  since 
attained  the  dignity  of  a profession,  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  its  true  position  bad  not  been 
realised.  Few  who  remember  the  class  to  which 
the  “Builder’s  Measnrer”  then  belonged,  would 
have  recognised  in  it  a prototype  of  the  modern 
“ Quantity  Surveyor.”  I should  not  have 
alluded  to  this  subject  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
occupied  considerable  attention  at  the  very  birth, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Institute,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  surveyors  should  be  admitted 
as  members  formed  a point  of  contention  between 
the  Society  of  British  Architects  and  tbe  Society 
of  Architects  and  Surveyors,  with  whom  an 
alliance  was  sought.  Except  on  this  point,  the 
reports  of  the  two  committees  appointed  to  confer 
with  each  other  nearly  correspouded.  After 
several  meetings,  mnch  discussiou,  and  more 
oorrespondeuce,  a certain  numberof  the  original, 
though  junior  society,  were  elected  members  of 
the  Institute.  Sir  John  Soane  contributed  the 
sum  of  750J.  towards  its  funds  ; and  tbe  medal, 
which  still  bears  his  name,  was  founded  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  liberality. 

Earl  de  Grey,  an  amateur  of  considerable  cul- 
tivation and  artistic  taste,  was  chosen  as  presi. 
dent,  and  Messrs.  Donaldson  and  Goldicntt  were 
appointed  the  first  honorary  secretaries.  Rooms 
were  engaged  at  43,  King-street,  Covent-garden, 
better  known  as  Evans's  Hotel,  a building  said 
to  have  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  cele- 
brated in  later,  though  still  classic  days,  for 
songs  and  suppers,  which  have  been  immortalised 
by  Thackeray  in  bis  description  of  “ The  Cave 
of  Harmony.”  There  the  first  general  meeting 
of  members  was  held  on  the  loth  ol  June,  1835, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  the  Institute  was 
founded  in  the  previous  year.  In  his  opening 
speech,  Lord  de  Grey  pointed  out  the  objects 
with  which  the  society  bad  been  established,  and 
described  the  advantages  which  architecture,  as 
a national  art,  would  derive  from  its  foundation. 
His  remarks  were  followed  by  an  able  address 
from  the  Senior  Secretary,  who  was  enabled  to 
state  that  nearly  eighty  members  had  already 
been  enrolled,  that  through  tbe  courtesy  of  tbe 
Foreign  Office  oommunicatiou  had  been  opened 
with  several  of  the  Continental  academies,  and 
that  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  library  bad 
already  been  formed.  Mr.  Donaldson  expressed 
his  hope — a hope  which  he  has  lived  to  see 
realised — that  in  due  time  prizes  would  be 
offered  to  young  architects  for  original  designs 
and  measured  drawings  of  ancient  baildings. 
He  referred  to  the  opportunities  which  would 
arise  for  disonssing  at  the  periodical  meetings 
of  the  Institute  questions  of  scientific  and 
antiquarian  interest,  and  he  adverted  to  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a fund  which  would 
aid  the  student  in  foreign  travel.  In  short,  Mr. 
Donaldson  foreshadowed  most  of  the  projects 
which  the  Institute  has  since  been  enabled  to 
carry  out,  and  it  is  a tribute  to  his  sagacity  to 
observe  that  these  early  records,  which  I have 
perused  with  deep  interest,  inolnde  no  visionary 
schemes  which  have  since  been  abandoned,  or 
ambitious  prophecies  which  remain  unfulfilled. 
Since  those  days  the  Institute  has  indeed 
extended  the  sphere  of  its  work,  and  largely 
added  to  its  aims ; bat  in  the  path  which  its 
founders  opened  there  has  been  at  least,  so  far 
as  I can  trace,  no  retrogression.  No  castles  in 
the  air  have  vanished,  because  none  were  ever 
designed. 

In  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  members  tbe 
general  conditions  of  membership,  the  forroali. 
ties  of  election,  theregulationsrespectiDgordinary 
general  meetings,  and  many  other  matters,  the 
bye-laws  drawn  up  in  1835  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  1876.  Even  the  amount  of 
subscriptions,  except  in  one  particular,  remains 
the  same.  The  Council  has  indeed  doubled  its 
number  of  ordinary  members,  but  its  oonstibu. 
tion  in  other  respects  is  unaltered.  The  earliest 
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programme  of  our  sesBional  papers  on  record 
inolades  the  same  varietj  of  enbjects  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  hear  discussed  at  the  present 
day.  The  recent  discovery  of  the  crypt  at  York 
Minster,  an  essay  on  Bnilding  Stones,  a list 
of  queries  for  architeotnral  investigation,  a 
biographical  memoir,  the  description  of  a tunnel 
sewer,  a paper  on  “Ventilation  and  the  Con. 
struction  of  Flues,*’  another  on  “ Suspension 
Bridges,”  and  a “ Review  of  Professional 
Practice,”  Such  were  the  themes  which  inte- 
rested the  last  generation  of  architects,  such  are 
the  themes  which  attract — or,  shall  I say,  ought 
to  attract  ns  ? — in  our  day. 

At  the  first  inaugural  meeting,  a meo 
offered  for  an  essay  “ On  the  Nature  and 
Properties  of  Concrete.”  This  was  gained  by 
Mr.  George  Godwin,  who  dealt  with  the  subject 
in  a very  able  and  exhaustive  treatise.  The 
Institute  soon  after  published  a useful  little 
pamphlet,  entitled  “How  to  Observe,”  containing 
aserias  of  suggestions  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
antiquaries  and  amateurs  of  architecture  in 
their  communications  to  this  Society. 

For  the  first  year  or  two,  as  may  be  supposed, 
the  funds  of  the  Institute  did  not  permit  any 
regular  and  official  publication  of  the  sessional 
papers,  though  some  exceptions  occurred,  and 
the  Council  always  claimed  the  copyrightof  such 
papers  until  a certain  interval  — twelve  or 
eighteen  months — had  elapsed  after  the  date  of 
reading.  Nor  were  there  for  some  time  any 
external  facilities  for  giving  publicity  to  these 
oommunioations.  When  the  Institute  was  first 
established  I believe  no  strictly  professional 
journal,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word,  was 
in  existence.  The  Civil  Engineer  and  Archi. 
tect’s  Journal,  however,  was  started  in  1837,  and 
continued  to  be  published  until  1849.  In  this 
periodical  may  be  found  abstracts,  and  after  a 
time  full  reports  of  papers  read  at  ordinary 
general  meetings  of  the  Institute.* 

In  1836  the  Council  reported  to  the  general 
body  of  members  as  to  the  expediency  of  pro- 
curing  a Charter  of  Incorporation  for  the  Insti- 
tute.  The  expense  was  estimated  at  300J.,  and 
Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson,  then  honorary  solicitor, 
undertook  to  prepare  the  draft.  A resolution 
was  passed  at  a general  meeting  adopting  this 
recommendation,  and  a subscription  was  at  once 
opened  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  charter. 
By  the  following  year  the  charter,  obtained 
through  the  infinenoe  of  Earl  de  Grey,  had  been 
printed,  with  the  bye.lawe  attached  to  it,  and 
circulated  among  the  members.  This  step  at 
once  gave  stability  to  the  Institute,  and  placed 
it  on  the  same  footing  as  other  incorporated 
societies.  In  the  same  year  the  Institute  moved 
from  its  old  quarters  in  Covent-garden  to  the 
more  aristocratic  neighbourhood  of  Grosvenor- 
street,  where,  at  No.  16,  it  occupied  rooms  for 
many  years  afterwards.  By  this  time  Mr.  Chas. 
Fowler  had  succeeded  Mr.  Goldioutt  in  the  posi- 
tion of  joint  secretary  with  Mr.  Donaldson,  and 
the  two  names  were  long  and  honourably  asso- 
ciated. In  their  report  to  the  annual  meeting 
in  1837  the  Council  naturally  congratulated  the 
general  body  of  members  on  their  improved  posi- 
tion, one  of  the  first  fruits  of  which  had  been  an 
exchange  of  Transactions  with  the  Royal  Societies 
of  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  Society 
of  Antiquaries  and  the  trustees  of  tiie  British 
Museum  contributed  some  valuable  works  to  the 
library.  Meanwhile,  communications  with  foreign 
societies  had  been  extended  by  the  election  of 
new  honorary  and  corresponding  members  of  the 
highest  reputation  on  the  Continent. 

In  1838  a proposition  was  made  by  the  Archi. 
teotnral  Society  for  the  incorporation  of  that 
body  with  the  Institute.  Committees  were 
appointed  on  either  side,  and  after  several 
meetings  agreed  upon  a scheme  of  union  which 
it  was  hoped  would  give  mutual  satisfaction. 
But,  unfortunately,  though  it  met  with  approval 
from  the  Institute,  it  was  rejected  by  the  Archi. 
tectnral  Society.  The  result  was  that  eighteen 
members  of  that  body  withdrew,  and,  of  them, 
thirteen  were  at  once  elected  members  of  the 
Institute.  In  reviewing  this  and  other  attempts 
to  secure  for  the  profession  of  architecture  that 
unanimity  of  practice  and  principle  which  would 
naturally  result  in  the  establishment  ofonerepre- 
sentative  guild,  and  one  only,  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous  to  point  out  the  obvious  advantages  of 
snob  a scheme,  regarded  theoretically,  and  the 
practical  difficulties  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 


* first  number  of  the  BuilUr  appeared  in  1843  • the 
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experience,  invariably  arise  in  the  course  of  its 
realisation.  It  is  true  that  in  the  legal  and 
medical  professions,  for  instance,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  united  corporations  has  long  been 
recognised.  But  it  moat  be  remembered  that 
the  conditions  under  which  those  corporations 
have  been  formed  are  widely  different  from  any 
which  we  can  hope  to  see  founded  in  the  present 
era  of  architectural  practice.  The  absence  of  a 
legally  authorised  professional  diploma  as  a con. 
ditioQ  of  membership  will  in  itself  aocount  for 
the  existence  of  a large  body  of  outsiders  who 
from  conviction  or  temperament  are  indifferent 
to  what  we  are  accnstomed  to  call  esprit  de  corps, 
and  while  this  independence  of  action  is  main- 
tained by  individuals,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if 
it  tends  to  the  formation  of  distinct  societies. 
But,  apart  from  this  cause,  it  must  be  reraem- 
bered  that  artistic  aspirations  form,  or  are  at 
least  supposed  to  form,  an  important  element  in 
our  professional  status.  Now,  it  is  notorious 
that  art  societies  multiply  more  rapidly  than  any 
others,  and  for  my  own  part  I believe  it  is  only 
because  architecture  is  a business  as  well  as  an 
art  that  we  have  not  a dozen  institutes  at  the 
present  time ; — so  diverse  are  the  aims,  and 
so  opposed  are  the  principles  which  may  be 
recognised  in  oar  profession  from  an  assthetic 
point  of  view. 

One  of  the  first  important  steps  taken  by  our 
Society,  at  the  time  to  whi^h  I am  now  referring, 
was  the  appointment  of  a c numittee  to  consider 
the  question  of  public  competitions, — a subject 
of  peculiar  interest  then,  as  indeed  it  has  fre. 
quently  become  since.  The  committee  issued 
their  report  in  1839,  and  it  obtained  a wide  circn. 
lation.  In  glancing  at  this  official  record  of 
opinion  on  a theme  which  baa  now  grown  thread- 
bare by  disoussion,  one  is  struck  by  the  similarity 
between  the  arguments,  grievances,  and  remedial 
suggestions  enumerated  by  the  last  generation 
and  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
present  day.  The  advantages  of  the  system  are 
few  but  definite.  It  encourages  emulation  which, 
within  limits,  is  of  course  a very  desirable  quality 
in  any  artist.  It  offers  an  opportunity  for  rising 
genius  which  might  otherwise  languish  nnen. 
couraged.  It  opens  a range  of  choice  in  respect 
of  taste  and  technical  skill  which  is  of  singular  ad. 
vantage  to  a public  too  ofteu  hoj)eleB8ly  ignorant 
of  our  art.  On  the  other  side,  as  we  all  know,  the 
system  presents  a melancholy  picture  of  pro- 
feasional  jealousy,  disappointed  hopes,  underhand 
jobbery,  and  sometimes,  though  let  us  trust  less 
frequently  now  than  formerly,  instances  of  cruel 
and  deliberate  injustice. 

In  saying  that  there  has  been  no  departure 
from  the  scheme  originally  proposed  by  the 
founders  of  this  Institute,  I ought,  perhaps,  to 
note  one  exception.  The  periodical  delivery  of 
lectures  on  scientific  subjects  connected  with  the 
study  of  architecture,  e.g.,  acoustics,  geology, 
and  the  use  of  iron,  formed  part  of  the  early 
programme,  and  for  a time  i»roved  attractive, 
but  at  length  the  attendance  of  members  fell  off, 
and  the  Council  did  not  feel  justified  in  incurring 
the  additional  expense  entailed,  for  the  leoturers 
were  paid  for  their  services.  Meanwhile,  the 
Institute  prospered  in  more  than  one  sense. 
The  library  was  continually  enriched  by  dona- 
tions from  foreign  members.  Many  of  the 
nobility  became  honorary  fellows  (I  only  wish 
the  list  was  longer  at  the  present  time),  and 
the  Queen  graciously  allowed  her  name  to  be 
announced  as  patroness.  It  is  a curious  evidence 
of  the  urgent  need  which  had  been  felt  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute  and  the  guarantee 
which  it  affords  for  the  integrity  of  professional 
practice,  that  the  Council,  in  their  report  for 
1840,  took  occasion  to  disclaim,  on  behalf  of  all 
respectable  architects,  any  share  iu  that  per- 
nicious system  which  had  once  permitted  their 
accepting  a commission  from  tradesmen  iu  addi. 
tion  to  that  received  from  their  clients.  The 
bye-law  which  prohibits,  under  pain  of  expul- 
sion, any  member  from  receiving  such  a gratuity 
was  then,  as  it  still  is,  in  existence,  and  afforded 
material  for  the  first,  if  not  the  best,  answer  to 
that  invidious  question  which  has  sometimes 
been  asked, — What  is  the  use  of  the  Institute  ? 
In  1841,  the  appointment  of  Lord  De  Grey  to 
the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  deprived 
the  Institute  for  a while  of  the  advantage  of 
his  personal  attention,  but  by  this  time  Mr. 
Donaldson,  who  had  retired  from  the  position  of 
honorary  secretary,  though  he  still  conducted  (I 
need  scarcely  say  how  zealously)  the  foreign 
correspondence,  was  elected  a vice-president, 
together  with  Mr.  Charles  Barry  and  Mr.  Philip  I 
Hardwick,  both  Royal  Academicians,  and  both  I 
gentlemen  who  occupied  the  foremost  rank  in  I 


our  profession.  With  snob  deputies  as  these  it 
will  be  obvious  that  the  president’s  absence  was 
less  felt,  and,  indeed,  the  Sclat  which  in  the  eyes 
of  the  outside  world  attached  to  bis  social  rank 
was  probably  more  than  compensated  for  within 
the  walls  of  the  Institute  by  the  fact  that  the 
chair  was  now  filled  in  turn  by  three  architects 
of  undoubted  popularity  and  attainments.  The 
Institute  possessed  an  additional  advantage  in 
the  services  of  Messrs.  Charles  Fowler  and  George 
Bailey  as  honorary  secretaries. 

Among  the  papers  read  at  this  period  was  one 
which  deserves  especial  mention.  I mean  the 
valuable  essay  on  “ Vaulting  in  the  Middle  Ages,” 
contributed  by  Professor  Willis,  and  at  the  time 
of  its  publication  one  of  the  moat  learned  and 
exhaustive  treatises  which  had  appeared  on  the 
subject.  The  Council  paid  it  a tribute  of  respect 
which  no  other  of  our  papers  has  received  before 
or  since.  An  extraordinary  number  of  copies 
were  printed,  and  the  sum  of  4001.  was  devoted 
to  meet  the  expense  of  the  volume  for  that 
Session.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  that  was  not 
paid  out  of  income,  and  considering  the  state  of 
the  Institute  finances,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
somewhat  bold  investment.  About  this  time 
a proposal  was  made  to  secure  more  con- 
venient quarters  for  the  Institute  than  those  ia 
Grosvenor-street,  but  it  came  to  nothing,  and 
several  years  elapsed  before  premises  were 
secured  elsewhere. 

In  the  year  1843  the  question  of  competitions 
was  again  brought  before  the  Institute  ou  the 
motion  of  Professor  Hosking,  who  seems  to  have 
condemned  the  whole  system  except  in  cases 
where  every  competitor  was  paid  for  his  work. 
The  subject  was  discussed  at  a general  meeting, 
but  with  no  practical  result  beyond  the  ventila- 
tion of  opinions  which  I suppose  are  pretty  much 
the  same  as  have  always  been  formed  on  the 
matter.  That  there  have  been,  and  unfortu- 
nately still  are,  conditions  attached  to  public 
competitions  which  are  disgraceful  to  those  who 
offer  them,  and  still  more  disgraceful,  from  a pro. 
fessional  point  of  view,  to  those  by  whom  they 
are  accepted,  is  an  abstract  proposition  which  no 
one  in  this  room  would  be  likely  to  deny.  Bub 
unfortunately  the  only  remedy  lies  in  a measure 
that  would  probably  be  a worse  evil  than  the 
one  we  wish  to  remove.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
possible  to  shape  the  conditions  of  membership 
of  this  Institute  in  such  a form  that  no  one  con. 
nected  with  it  could  take  part  in  objectionable 
competitions.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
is  not  preferable  that  such  oorapeutioiis  should 
exist  than  that  a body  of  professional  men  should 
adopt  rules  based  on  principles  analogous  to  those 
of  a Trade  Union. 

In  1844,  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
who  had  appointed  Mr.  Hawkins  to  accompany 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Fellows  on  an 
expedition  to  Asia  Minor,  applied  to  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  for  suggestions,  which 
might  guide  that  gentlemau  in  his  antiquarian 
researches.  A paper  of  iostraotions  was 
accordingly  drawn  up  indicating  the  points 
most  worthy  of  the  travellers’  attention  daring 
their  tour.  It  is  only  a few  years  since  the 
same  advice  was  sought  and  rendered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Scheme,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  these  early  and  recent  in- 
stances  in  which  the  Institute  has  helped  to 
promote  a national  object. 

The  aspect  of  modern  London  up  to  this  time, 
had  been  one  little  worthy  of  this  rich  and 
ancient  capital.  Bata  marked  attempt  was  at 
length  made  to  improve  its  street  architecture, 
and  the  club  bouses  which  rose  one  after  another 
in  Fall-mall  represented,  in  spite  of  certain  de- 
fects, an  effort  in  the  right  direction.  That  the 
standard  of  metropolitan  splendour  was  not  over, 
ambitious,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
iu  1845,  the  Council,  while  congratulating  the  In- 
stitote  on  the  completion  of  Trafalgar-square, 

“ with  its  terraces,  flight  of  steps,  fountains, 
basins,  and  triumphal  column,”  expressed  their 
opinion  that  “ a feeling  bad  arisen  in  the  publio 
for  rich  and  effective  combinations  of  objects  of 
a monumental  character.”  The  Thames  Em. 
bankment  was  a scheme  still  la  nubibus,  but  the 
subject  had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  a 
Parliamentary  Commission  in  connexion  with 
other  plans  for  metropolitan  improvement.* 


Infirmary  Buildings  for  the  St.  Olave’s 
Union. — The  whole  of  the  blinds  for  this  bnild- 
ing  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Guynan  & Son,  of 
the  Oxford  Steam  Works. 

• The  conolaBiuo  in  our  next. 
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ARTISANS’  AND  LABOURERS’ 

DWELLINGS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT. 

BT  MR.  G.  VULLIAMT. 

The  evils  to  be  modified  by  this  statute  are 
the  result  of  causes  operating  through  many 
generations,  and  presented  to  us  now,  in  the 
words  of  the  preamble,  as  arising  from  densely 
inhabited  buildings  in  courts  and  alleys,  in  many 
cities  and  boroughs,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
want  of  light,  air,  and  ventilation,  or  of  proper 
conveniences,  or  from  other  causes,  are  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  and  fevers  and  diseases  are 
constantly  generated  there,  causing  death  and 
loss  of  health,  not  only  in  the  courts  and  alleys, 
bat  also  in  other  parts  of  such  cities  and 
boroughs. 

These  evils  were  found  to  be  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  houses,  courts,  and  alleys  were 
the  property  of  several  owners,  and  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  any  one  owner  to  make  such 
alterations  as  were  necessary  for  the  public 
health.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  expedient  to 
obtain  power  to  pull  down  houses  and  recon- 
struct  portions  of  the  localities,  and  to  make 
provisions  for  dwellings  for  the  working  class 
who  might  be  displaced  in  consequence  thereof. 

The  Act  became  law  on  the  29th  of  June,  1875, 
and  its  object  is  to  provide  more  healthy  dwell- 
ings in  densely-inhabited  localities. 

[Mr.  Vulliamy  here  gave  a digest  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.] 

Proceedings  under  the  Act. 

The  first  official  representation  under  the  Act 
in  the  metropolis  was  received  from  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  Holborn  district,  and  the 
next  related  to  certain  courts  and  places  in 
Whitechapel  and  Limehouse.  These  documents 
were  received  in  time  to  permit  the  preliminary 
inquiries  to  be  made  prior  to  the  time  when  the 
schemes  had  to  be  prepared  and  publicly  notified. 
Sobemes  were  accordingly  prepared  in  November, 
1875,  by  order  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  by 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and  myself,  and  have 
since  been  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  a commissioner  has  investigated  them  by 
his  directions. 

Rolborn  Scheme. 

The  representation  for  this  scheme  showed  a 
number  of  densely-crowded  courts  and  alleys 
eastward  of  Gray’s-inn-lane,  and  bounded  by 
Portpool-lane,  Leather-lane,  and  Greville.street, 
&o.  In  that  locality  were  found  many  houses 
unfit  for  human  habitation ; and  diseases  indi- 
eating  a low  state  of  health  amongst  the  popu- 
lation were  from  time  to  time  prevalent,  and 
attributable  to  the  closeness  and  narrowness  of 
the  courts,  and  to  the  bud  arrangement  and  con- 
dition of  the  houses  j also  to  the  want  of  light, 
air,  and  ventilation,  and  proper  conveniences  in 
Buoh  houses. 

The  scheme  proposed  to  improve  the  district 
by  erecting  upon  the  four  acres  of  land  con- 
stituting  the  improvemeatarea,  eighteen  blocks, 
containing  various  superficial  areas,  the  whole 
giving  a total  of  67,250  ft.  Besides,  one  acre 
and  a half  out  of  the  four  acres  are  devoted  to 
roads.  Each  block  is  to  be  five  stories  in  height, 
and  each  story  not  less  than  8 ft.  in  height  in  the 
clear.  The  blocks  are  to  be  so  constructed  as  to 
contain  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  9o0  tene- 
ments, which  are  to  be  composed  of  not  less 
than  : — 

650  tenements  of  one  room,  each  tenement 
containing  a clear  area  of  not  less  than 
140  ft. 

250  tenements  of  two  rooms,  each  tenement 
containing  a clear  area  of  not  less  than 
250  ft. 

60  tenements  of  three  rooms,  each  tenement 
containing  an  aggregate  clear  area  of  not 
less  than  350  feet,  and  affording  accommo- 
dation for  not  less  than  3,500  persons,  or 
about  70  persons  more  than  the  estimated 
number  of  the  working-olass  which  will  be 
displaced. 

Each  block  will  be  furnished  with  water-closets, 
sinks  with  water  supply,  and  dust-shoots,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  and  size  of  the  tenements  in 
such  block.  The  old  buildings  will  be  taken 
down  and  removed  in  seoiions  of  buildings,  and 
new  buildings  upon  the  lands  erected  according 
to  regnlatious  to  be  made  by  the  Board  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  New  streets 
are  to  be  formed  of  the  respective  widths  of 
40  ft.,  35  ft.,  and  30  ft.  for  carriage  traffic,  and 
two  footways  of  25  ft.  wide, 


I The  estimate  required  by  the  statute  states : — 


Cost  of  land  £103,000 

Cost  of  roads  and  sewers,  and 

incidental  works  10,000 


113,000 

Less  recoupment  44,000 


Net  cost £69,000 


Whitechapel  and  Limehouse  Scheme. 

The  representations  from  these  localities  relate 
to  certain  streets  eastward  of  the  Royal  Mint, 
and  abutting  on  Upper  East  Smitbfield  on  the 
south,  and  Royal  Mint-street  on  the  north.  The 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Viaduct  intersects  the 
district.  Only  a small  portion  is  in  Limehouse 
district  and  Wapping  parish. 

Upon  the  improvement  area  twenty-two  blocks 
of  dwellings  are  to  be  placed  with  paved  courts 
and  streets  alternating.  The  whole  blocks  will 
have  a total  superficial  area  of  93,488  fc.,  subject 
to  similar  conditions  as  in  the  first  scheme,  bub 
the  tenements  wonld  amount  to  1,077,  and  the 
persons  accommodated  to  3,600. 

The  estimate  of  cost  is  : — 

For  land £100,000 

Road,  sewers,  and  incidental 

works 10,500 

110,600 

Less  reooupraeut  ,...? 66,100 

Net  cost  £54,400 

Other  Schemes. 

These  have  to  be  dealt  with  previously  to  the 
session  of  1877,  and  relate  to  the  following 
localities  St.  Marylebone,  Lisson-grove  and 
near  Edgware-road  ; St.  George-in.the-East, 
various  courts  and  alleys } St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Southwark,  unhealthy  courts,  &0.,  shown  on 
plan;  Whitechapel,  Goulston-street,  &o. ; St. 
Martin-in-the-Fieldp,  Bedfordbury,  &o. ; Clerken- 
well,  alleys,  &o.,  Turnmill-street ; Bermondsey, 
Croaby-row,  &o.  These,  however,  are  only  to  be 
taken  as  samples  of  th©  deplorably  neglected 
spots  and  “ rookeries  of  the  metropolis.” 

Many  able  men  have  laboured  to  bring  under 
notice  of  Parliament  and  the  public  the  want  of 
proper  dwelling-places  for  the  hard-working 
labourer.  In  the  foremost  rank  we  may  name 
Mr.  George  Godwin,  P.R.S.,  architect,  and  editor 
of  the  Builder;  also  Mr.  Thomas  Beams,  in 
1851-2  preacher  at  St.  James’s,  Westminster, 
during  the  time  of  the  cholera,  who  wrote  a 
useful  book  on  “The  Rookeries  of  London”; 
Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  P.S.A.,  whose  book  iu  1867, 
on  “The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,” 
under  the  “ Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes,  &o.,”  gave  plans  and 
descriptions  of  what  bad  been  done  at  that  date. 
There  is  also  the  book  written  as  a prize  essay, 
in  1864-6,  by  Mr.  James  Hole,  of  Leeds,  on  the 
“Homes  of'the  Working  Classes,”  which  pre- 
ceded the  formation  of  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow’s 
Company  for  Improving  Industrial  Dwellings. 
This  Company  was  greatly  aided  in  its  first  un- 
dertakings by  the  practical  skill  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Allen,  of  Tabernacle-walk,  a builder  and  inventor 
of  artificial  stone,  which  has  tended  greatly  to 
many  economical  and  fire-preventing  arrange- 
ments in  such  dwellings.  His  suggestions  with 
reference  to  the  construction  of  buildings  under 
the  new  Act  have  been  highly  esteemed,  and  are 
explained  in  a pamphlet  which  be  has  circulated. 
A company  has  also  been  formed,  under  good 
auspices  and  with  large  capital,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  unhealthy  localities  under  the  statute, 
Mr.  C.  Barry,  the  president  of  this  Institute, 
being  the  arohiteot  of  it. 

The  Peabody  Trustees  Fund  and  Buildings 
being  intended  for  a better  class  of  artisans  than 
are  to  be  benefited  by  the  clearances  to  be 
effected  under  the  new  statute,  it  is  not  perhaps 
needful  now  to  allude  to  them,  though  highly 
beneficial  as  an  example  of  well-directed  acts  of 
benevolence  supported  by  practical  action. 

Previous  Legislation. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  notice  that  the  General 
Paving  Act  of  1817  made  provision  for  closing 
unwholesome  alleys  by  owners,  and  enacted  a 
legal  machinery  by  which  any  diffionlties  of  title 
might  be  removed  ; but  there  were  no  means  of 
compulsion  indicated,  and  the  health  laws  were 
not  then  studied  or  understood  as  they  have 
been  since  epidemics  tended  to  stir  up  men’s 
thoughts  in  ths  right  direotioo. 


In  1868  the  “Artisans  and  L\bourer8’  Dwell- 
ings Aot  ” was  passed,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
changes  were  made  in  its  olausea  which  placed 
the  executive  in  the  power  of  the  Vestries  and 
District  Boards  instead  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  and  coupled  with  an  impracticable  re- 
striotiou  as  to  making  a special  rate.  This  has 
rendered  the  Act  nearly  inoperative,  as  shown 
by  a return  made  to  the  House  in  1875. 

In  several  instances  also  the  Legislature  has 
required  that  when  powers  are  granted  for 
metropolitan  improvements  (see  Improvements 
Aot,  1872-3),  sites  for  artisans’  dwellings  shall 
be  provided  at  a moderate  cost,  and  thus  facilities 
for  Buoh  strnotures  have  been  obtained.  The 
promotion  of  snob  works  are  also  greatly  aided 
by  the  recent  arrangements  for  loans  at  easy 
interest  from  the  public  commissioners. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
WORKING  CLASSES. 

BY  ME.  FRED.  CHANCELLOR. 


The  subject  of  improved  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes  is  so  extensive  that  when  I heard 
the  time  to  be  allotted  to  each  paper  was  not  to 
exceed  a quarter  of  an  hour,  I felt  it  was  almost 
useless  to  attempt  to  compress  all  that  could  be 
said  upon  the  matter  into  that  short  space  of 
time  ; but  upon  consideration  I came  to  the  oon- 
olusion  that  this  was  a wise  arrangement,  as  it 
wonld  necessarily  compel  each  of  ua  to  seleot  one 
of  the  many  points  worthy  of  consideration  in 
connexion  with  the  subject.  The  branch  of  the 
subject,  therefore,  which  I propose  to  diaouss  is 
the  planning  and  arrangement  of  improved 
dwellings  in  towns.  And  in  discussing  this 
matter,  I am  very  desirous  of  avoiding  any  ap- 
pearance of  being  dogmatic.  I feel  that  it  is  a 
subject  about  which  we  all  have  a good  deal  to 
learn,  and  it  I have  ventured  to  take  a prominent 
part  in  to-day’s  business,  it  is  not  because  I 
feel  I am  able  to  teach  my  brother  practitioners 
anything,  but  because  I think  it  is  wholesome  to 
propound  the  ideas  that  occur  to  one  in  order 
that  they  may  be  discussed  and  criticised  and 
reduced  to  their  true  value. 

The  planning  and  arrangement  of  improved 
dwellings  seem  to  divide  themselves  naturally 
into  two  heads  : — 

1.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  blocks  of 
buildings  ; and 

2.  The  particular  arrangement  of  eaohdwell- 


T found  when  I first  took  up  the  matter  that 
there  were,  as  regards  the  first  head,  two  ar- 
rangements upon  which  the  improved  dwellings 
were  being  generally  erected. 

By  the  first  plan  an  inclosed  or  partially  in- 
closed staircase  from  top  to  bottom  generally  in 
front  gives  access  on  each  landing  to  two 
dwellings. 

By  the  second  plan,  which  is  generally  known 
as  the  gallery  plan,  one  staircase  usually  at  the 
end  of  each  block  gives  access  to  external  gal- 
leries,  to  each  floor,  by  which  the  dwellings  are 
approached. 

In  preparing  the  plans  for  the  buildings  m the 
Farringdon.road,  for  the  Metropolitan  Associa- 
tion  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Indus- 
trions  Classes,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  were 
objections  to  the  first  arrangement,  inasmuch  as 
the  staircase  was  confined,  and  that  the  number 
of  them  was  necessarily  multiplied,  and  that  they 
interfered  very  much  with  the  general  plan  of 
each  dwelling.  And  T also  felt  that  there  were 
objections  to  the  second  or  gallery  plan,  namely, 
that  the  privacy  of  each  dwelling  was  much 
interfered  with,  if  not  altogether  destroyed,  by 
the  gallery  forming  a common  passage-way  to 
each  dwelling,  and  so  enabling  every  passer-by 
to  overlook  the  rooms  of  eooh  dwelling.  It  was 
also  evident  that  the  galleries  very  materially 
interfered  with  the  access  of  light  to  those  rooms 
opening  on  to  them.  It  was  a consideration  of 
the  objections  to  these  two  arrangements  which 
led  me,  in  designing  the  Farringdon-road  build- 
ings,  to  devise  a plan  which  should  embody  the 
conveniences  without  the  inoonvemenoes  of  the 
two  plans  I have  described.  I have  ventured  to 
call  it  the  Balcony  plan.  _ 

By  this  arrangement  staircase  accommodation 
is  eoonomised,  as  compared  with  No.  1 arrange- 
ment, inasmuch  as  I get  one  staircase  to  four 
dwellings  on  each  floor;  and  it  possesses  an 
advantage  over  No.  2 arrangement,  inasmuch  as 
absolute  privacy  is  obtained  for  each  dwelling, 
and  the  interference  with  light  to  the  principal 
rooms  caused  by  projecting  galleries  is  avoided. 

It  afforda  ftigo  wbab  I would  submit  is  a 
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deGideratum,  n kind  of  balcony  oompletely 
private  to  each  pair  of  dwellings,  which  affords 
a very  coavenienfc  arrangement  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers.  And  may  I here  digress  for  a few 
momenta  to  say  how  very  much,  I think,  we  are 
indebted  to  those  good  people  who  are  endeavour- 
ing  to  caltivate  a fondness  for  flowers  amongst 
our  working  classes  ? I do  not  believe  that  a man 
who  is  fond  of  his  flowers  could  ever  thrash  his 
wife,  or  that  a wife  who  takes  a pride  in  her 
flowers  will  ever  have  a slovenly  and  untidy 
dwelling. 

Minor  advantages  of  these  balconies  are  that 
they  afford  recreation-grounds,  although  limited 
in  extent,  to  the  small  child  not  old  enough  to  be 
trusted  away  from  the  mother’s  sight,  and  I 
believe  that  they  afford  pleasant  and  airy  look- 
outs of  a summer's  evening.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that,  as  the  staircases  are  open  through- 
out,  the  circulation  of  air  all  round  the  buildings 
is  certainly  facilitated.  There  are  other  advan- 
tages which,  I think,  will  commend  themselves, 
namely,  increased  facilities  for  escape  in  case  of 
fire,  and  also  greater  isolation.  You  will  observe 
that  the  blocks  of  dwellings  in  Farriugdon-road 
are  really  divided  into  three  blocks  each,  the 
staircases  almost  destroying  the  possibility  of 
the  spread  of  any  fire  occurring  in  any  one 
section. 

I venture  also  to  submit  that  by  adopting  the 
arrangement  I have  at  Farringdon-road,  I have 
economised  space  and  ground-rent,  and  have 
been  able  to  obtain  a larger  number  of  dwellings 
upon  a given  space  than  by  adopting  the  ordi- 
nary  plan  of  one  range  of  buildings  facing  the 
road.  And  I obtain  this  further  advantage  that 
I give  to  each  dwelling  a fair  average  view, 
whereas,  had  I adopted  the  other  plan,  all  the 
dwellings  on  one  side  would  have  had  a pleasant 
lookout  to  the  road,  whereas  the  others  would 
have  had  but  a blank  look-out  into  the  yard 
below. 

now  approach  the  second  part  of  my 
subject-,— the  particular  arrangement  of  each 
dwelling. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  English  are,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  exclusive  in  our 
habits.  What  we  have  we  like  to  have  to  our- 
selves,  and  therfe  is  an  indisposition  tohold  things 
in  common  one  with  another}  and  I think  Imay 
say  that  this  feeling  is  quite  as  strong,  if  not 
stronger,  amongst  the  working  classes  than  it  is 
amongst  those  in  the  upper  classes,  and  a some- 
what extensive  experience  in  conne.xion  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  olas.ses  has  satisfied  me 
that  no  arrangement  is  complete  which  does  not 
give  to  each  tenant  all  he  requires  exclusively. 
A washhouse  or  a closet  held  in  common  by  two 
or  three  families  is  a constant  source  of  quarrel- 
ling and  ill  will ; and  I would  therefore  insist  upon 
this  rule,  that  no  arrangement  of  plan  is 
thoroughly  satisfactory  which  is  not  completely 
self-contained.  In  other  words,  that  whatever 
the  accommodation  provided,  the  separate  scul- 
lery and  the  separate  water-closet  should  always 
form  a part  of  it.  More  especially  would  I em- 


able  not  only  for  the  man  and  his  wife,  but  also 
for  the  man  and  bis  wife  and  his  grown-up  sons 
and  daughters.  Still,  I cannot  but  think  that  this 
iron  rule  of  three  bedrooms  might  in  many 
instances  bo  modifled,  and  I believe  will  be 
modified,  because  I think  our  agriculturists, 
whether  landlords  or  tenants,  are  becoming  im- 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  preventing  agricultural  strikes  is  to  provide 
good  cottages  for  the  labourers,  and  by  good 
cottages  I mean  cottages  suitable  for  different 
sized  families. 

A labourer  will  pause  before  he  joins  in  a strike 
if  he  knows  the  penalty  will  be  the  loss  of  his 
good  cottage;  and  if  he  is  insensible  to  it,  hie 
wife  will  pat  before  him  such  reasons  as  will  in 
most  cases  shake  his  resolution.  But  I am  some- 
what digressing,  and  must  return  to  my  text, 
namely,  the  particular  arrangement  of  each 
dwelling. 

I have  suggested  that  each  dwelling  should  be 
self-contained,  and  that  dwellings  aflbrding  a 
variety  of  aocommodation  nre  advisable  and 
necessary. 

These  were  the  general  principles  laid  down 
and  approved  by  the  directors  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Association  for  planning  the  new  buildings 
in  the  Fnrringdon-road,  and  in  order  more  clearly 
to  put  before  you  the  variations  in  the  accommo- 
dation offered,  I have  prepared  a large  plan, 
showing  three  different  classes  of  dwellings. 

No.  1 is  the  smallest  arrangeuient,  and  in- 
cludes a living-room, 'with  bed-recess;  but  this 
dwelling  has  a separate  scullery,  fitted  with 
small  range,  copper,  sink,  coal-box,  and  pantry, 
and  also  a separate  water-closet. 

No.  2 includes  living-room,  with  bed-recess 
and  one  bedroom,  also  with  its  distinct  scullery, 
with  fittings  as  before,  and  distinct  water-closet. 

No.  3 includes  living-room,  and  two  bedrooms, 
with  scullery  and  water-closet  as  before. 

Yon  will  see  by  these  plans  that  each  dwelling 
is  complete  in  itself  when  the  front  door  is  shut, 
the  only  convenience  used  in  common  being  the 
dust-shaft. 

Of  course  these  arrangements  might  be 
amplified  to  almost  any  extent,  and,  indeed,  in 
one  block  there  is  a somewhat  larger  arrange- 
ment ; but  these  plans  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
principle  which  has  been  acted  npon,  and  which 
I cannot  too  forcibly  impress  upon  you,  namely, 
that  eaoh  dwelling,  however  limited  in  accommo- 
dation, should  have  all  its  doraestio  offices  as 
complete  as  the  one  with  a larger  number  of 
rooms. 

In  concluding  these  observations,  I feel 
some  apology  is  due  for  obtruding  upon  your 
notice  the  new  buildings  in  the  Farringdon-road. 
They  were,  however,  built,  both  in  block  and  in 
detail,  upon  the  principles  which  I have  endea- 
voured  (I  am  afraid,  however,  in  a very  halting 
manner)  to  lay  before  yon,  and  therefore  seemed 
to  bo  the  most  fit  to  illustrate  my  observations 
upon  the  subject.  In  working  out  those  prin- 
ciples, and,  indeed,  I may  say,  in  arriving  at  the 
principles  themselves,  I was  moat  materially 
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be  first  traced  to  the  necessity  of  using 
common  one  closet  by  two  or  more  families. 

Another  point  which  I consider  of  importance 
is  the  position  of  the  water-closets.  It  should 
always  be  approached  from  a lobby  or  passage, 
and  should  never  be  entered  direct  from  any 
apartment.  lu  the  economy  of  space  forced 
npon  us  by  the  money  part  of  the  question,  it  is 
no  doubt  difficult  to  arrange  this  point,  but  I 
shoold  not  hesitate  to  make  a very  considerable 
sacrifice  in  order  to  attain  it. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  question  of  extent  of 
aocommodation  to  be  given  in  each  dwelling. 
Those  of  ns  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
erection  of  cottages  in  the  country  mast  have 
been  over  and  over  again  reminded  of  the  necea- 
sity  of  always  providing  living-room,  kitchen,  or 
scullery,  and  three  bedrooms ; and  I sbonld  be 
afraid  to  contemplate  my  fate  were  I now  to 
submit  to  public  criticiem  any  plans  of  cottages 
which  did  not  embody  this  accommodation  at  the 
least ; but  when  wo  get  to  London,  we  find  a 
different  state  of  things,  and  I have  with  a calm 
conscience  (and  I am  here  to  tell  the  tal^)  not 
only  planned  bnt  erected  several  dwellings  with 
but  one  room  besides  the  scullery.  No  doubt  the 
dense  population  of  London  justifies  ua  in  plan- 
ning and  building  dwellings  with  limited  aeoora- 
modation, — I should,  perhaps,  say  with  especially 
limited  accommodation,  — whereas  the  sparse 
population  of  most  country  districts  almost  com- 
pels the  erection  of  cottages  which  shall  be  suit-  < 


pioneers  in  this  movement,  has  accreted  a large 
amount  of  experience,  and  a great  mass  of  facts, 
all  of  which  were  most  cheerfully  placed  at  my 
disposal,  and  without  which,  I need  scarcely 
say,  I should  not  have  been  here  to-day. 


ON  GREEK  ART  AS  ILLUSTRATED 
BY  ITS  MONUMENTS. 

BY  MU.  K.  P.  PULtAN. 

I\  former  days,  — I am  speaking  of  no  very 
remote  period, — when  Goth  met  Greek,  “then 
came  the  tug  of  war  ; ’’  architects  were  divided 
into  two  distinct  and  hostile  camps  ; the  Clas. 
sicist  and  Modiasvalist  looked  upon  one  another 
as  sworn  foes,  and  contended  with  one  another  on 
every  public  ncoasion.  They  even  invented  mutual 
terms  of  contempt ; one  party  stigmatised  its 
opponents  as  Pagan,  the  other  retorted  by  the 
inelegant  appellation  of  Mid-devil.  Now,  how. 
ever,  happily  we  have  changed  all  this  ; we  have 
concluded  a truce,  and  champions  amongst  the 
Goths  walk  into  the  tents  of  the  Greeks  and 
prove  their  armour.  The  fact  is,  that  our  views 
on  matters  connected  with  our  art  have  become 
broader  and  more  liberal ; we  have  found  out  by 
investigation  that  the  principles  of  all  true  art 
were  the  same  at  all  periods, — iu  short,  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  good  architecture 
was  the  oommon-sense  one  of  employing  the 
best  oonstrootion  that  the  materials  at  the  dis. 


posal  of  the  architect  and  his  knowledge  of 
construction  permitted,  and  of  decorating  the 
constructive  features  in  the  most  appropriate 
manner. 

This  principle  was  common  to  the  only  two 
pure  styles,  the  Greek  and  the  Gothio,  though 
the  results  differed  widely;  because  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  architect  worked  were  so 
entirely  dissimilar.  The  Greek,  having  no  know- 
ledge  of  the  arch,  hewed  immense  blocks  from 
the  sides  of  the  marble  mountains  around  him. 
Some  of  these  he  laid  side  by  side  in  rooky  beds 
hollowed  and  levelled  to  receive  them,  united 
them  with  clamps  so  as  to  form  a foundation 
as  massive  as  the  rook  on  which  he  built, — 
immovable  even  by  earthquakes.  This  was  the 
case  at  Priene,  HaUoarnassos,  Cnidus,  and  else- 
where.  Upon  these  he  laid  slabs  of  finer  marble 
for  his  steps  and  pavements,  and,  with  carefully 
worked  blocks,  he  raised  the  walls  of  his  cella; 
and  then,  as  in  his  sunny  climate  shade  was  the 
great  desideratum,  he  surrounded  the  cella  with 
porticoes  and  colonnades.  Upon  the  columns  he 
placed  massive  architraves  and  crossbeams,  tying 
the  whole  together.  The  frieze  was  generally 
formed  of  thin  slabs  connected  with  cramps,  and 
left  for  the  sculptured  decoration.  Thisornamental 
work  was  protected  by  a cornice,  with  sufficient 
projection  to  throw  off  the  water  through  ante- 
fixfe  placed  at  regular  intervals,  the  whole  being 
arranged  according  to  certain  laws  of  proportion. 
The  architect  then  called  in  the  sculptor,  who 
began  at  the  top  of  the  building  and  worked 
downwards.  My  reason  for  thinking  that  gene, 
rally  the  work  was  erected  in  block  and  finished 
afterwards  is,  because  in  the  Mausoleum,  and 
the  temple  at  Priene,  portions  of  the  ornamental 
work  have  been  left  unfinished,  and  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Branchidse  there  is  a column 
still  standing  which  has  never  been  fluted.  When 
the  sculptor  had  adorned  the  friezes,  metopes, 
and,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  even 
the  columns  with  figures,  the  painter  illuminated 
the  whole  with  gold,  red,  blue,  and  other  brilliant 
colours,  so  that  when  the  temple  was  completed 
it  was  a perfect  work  of  art. 

TheMedimval  architect  having,  as  a rule,  smaller 
stones  to  work  with,  understanding  thoroughly 
the  capabilities  of  the  arch,  and  possessing  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  proper  ratio  between 
bases  of  support  and  superincumbent  weight, 
piled  arch  upon  arch  and  pier  upon  pier,  causing 
his  building  to  spurn  the  earth  and  aspire  to  the 
skies,  and  thus  constructed  lofty  vaults  on  com. 
paratively  slender  columns,  and  erected  spires 
which  pierced  the  clouds  on  comparatively  thin 
walls.  At  Salisbury,  the  wall  of  the  tower  is  in 
some  places  not  more  than  3 ft.  thick.  He,  too 
designed  his  cathedrals  according  to  certain 
rules  of  proportion,  and  decorated  them  with 
painting  and  sculpture,  so  that  his  building  also 
was  a perfect  work  of  art . Therefore,  the  Greek  and 
the  Goth  have  no  cause  to  despise  and  revile  one 
another,  seeing  that  the  principles  of  their  styles 
are  identical.  They  have  learned  to  look  on 
both  sides  of  the  shield,  and  to  own  that  each 
has  excellences  peculiarly  its  own,  and  that 
they  are  united  by  a common  basis. 

But  my  object  is  obiefly  to  point  out  certain 
qualities  which  are  often  denied  to  Greek  archi- 
tecture, but  which  it  shares  equally  with  the 
Gothio,  and  which  no  one  who  has  studied  its 
monuments  m situ  will  deny  that  it  possesses. 
These  are  grandeur,  refinement,  pioturesque 
beauty  with  regard  to  its  surroundings,  and  in. 
genious  construction.  Unfortunately,  none  of 
the  greatest  temples  are  still  standing.  There 
are,  however,  sufficient  remains  of  one  stilt  in 
existence  to  assert  its  former  grandeur.  On  the 
promontory  of  Poseidon,  not  far  from  Miletus, 
thereare  three  columns  standing,  63  fc.  in  height, 
portions  of  the  walls  of  a cella  built  of  blocks, 
enerally  6 ft.  in  length ; capitals  of  pilasters 
measuring  about  6 ft.  eaoh  way.  The  building  was 
above  300  ft.  in  length  by  more  than  160  ft.  in 
width,  with  tea  columns  to  the  front  porticos, 
and  a double  row  of  columns, — 106  in  number, — 
surrounding  it.  Such  a building  as  this,  which  was 
100  ft.  in  height  (without  reckoning  the  podinm 
lately  discovered  by  a French  expedition,  under 
MM.  Riyat  and  Thomas),  surrounded  by  a forest 
of  columns,  and  approached  through  an  avenue  of 
seated  figures  and  sphinxes  (some  of  which  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum),  must 
have  possessed  a grandeur  approaching  the  sub- 
lime, quite  equal  to  that  of  any  Gothic  cathedral. 

I next  have  to  speak  of  refinement  as  evidenced 
by  exquisite  proportion,  subtle  contrivances  to 
improve  the  optical  effect,  and  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  curves  of  mouldings,  which  were 
varied  to  suit  their  respective  positions. 
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The  system  of  proportion  employed  by  Greek 
arobiteots  has  been  thorooghly  explained  in  a 
treatise  by  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  contained  in  Pro- 
fessor Cookerell’s  fine  work  on  “iEgina  and 
Bassm,”  and  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  for  the 
most  part  the  three  temples  which  I exca- 
vated were  found,  upon  a ooraparison  of  the 
various  dimensions,  to  boar  out  his  theory  as 
regards  both  plans  and  elevations.  That  special 
refinements  were  used  in  the  Parthenon  no  one 
who  has  read  Mr.  Penrose’s  learned  work  on 
that  building  can  doubt.  He  therein  proves 
satisfactorily  that  there  was  not  a straight  line 
in  the  building,  and  although  the  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Prione  were  notdn  a sufficiently 
perfect  condition  to  allow  me  to  affirm  the  same 
with  regard  to  it,  I was  able  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  walls  of  the  cella  battered,  that  the 
pavement  of  the  peristyle  sloped,  and  that  the 
faces  of  the  steps,  the  architrave,  and  corona  of 
the  cornices  were  none  of  them  exactly  vertical. 
These  observations  were  made  by  the  use  of  a 
level  and  plumb-line,  with  offsets  taken  at  regular 
intervals.  At  a former  Conference  I bad  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  variety  of  curves  found 
in  Greek  mouldings,  — the  beauty  of  their 
contours,  and  their  suitableness  to  their 
various  positions.  Thus,  in  eaoh  of  these 
particulars  there  was  a degree  of  refinement 
which  is  nob  equalled  in  any  building  of  the 
Mediaeval  styles. 

Of  the  pioturesqne  arrangement  of  Greek 
buildings  you  have  lately  been  able  to  judge 
from  the  drawings  which  illustrated  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  interesting  paper  on  the  Ereohtheum, 
and  neighbouring  structures  on  the  Aoropolia  of 
Athens,  and  by  some  of  tho  photographs  on 
the  walls.  The  bold  crag,  with  the  propyltoa, 
the  temple  of  Victory  jutting  out  at  the  side, 
the  elegant  group  of  the  Ereohtheum  on  one 
side,  and  the  Parthenon  crowning  the  height, 
form  a picture  nowhere  surpassed.  This  I have 
before  described,  but  I shall  mention  another 
group  of  sacred  edifices,  which  was  but  second 
to  this,  that  of  the  temenos  of  tho  Temple 
of  Minerva  Polias  at  Prieue.  It  was  seated 
on  a vast  platform  of  masonry  at  the  foot  of  a 
tremendous  precipice,  npou  which  stood  the 
Acropolis.  The  temenos  was  entered  by  a sloping 
road  through  propylma,  having  a small  temple 
with  four  columns  on  eaoh  front,  not  quite  in  the 
centre  of  the  east  side.  On  entering,  the  temple 
was  seen  on  the  right,  the  view  of  it  partly  con. 
cealed  by  a large  hereon,  ornamented  with 
sculptured  friezes  j on  the  left  there  was  a long 
Dorio  colonnade  overlooking  the  sea,  and  about 
the  enclosure,  which  probably  was  plauted 
with  trees,  were  placed  seats  of  various  forms, 
and  pedestals  with  statues.  Thus,  there  was  no 
formality,  bub  an  arrangement  that  was  pre- 
eminently  pioturesqne,  whether  seen  from  the 
agora  below  or  from  the  level  of  the  temple 
itself. 

That  the  Greeks  showed  a certain  degree  of 
ingenuity  in  constrnction  is  evident  from  two 
buildings, — not  temples, — in  which  there  was  a 
departure  from  the  ususal  form  : these  are  the 
Lion  Tomb  at  Cnidus  and  the  Mausoloam  of 
HalicarnaSBUB.  In  both  there  were  the  same 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  viz.,  how  to  support  a 
pyramid, — the  emblem  of  eternal  repose, — over 
a circular  chamber  at  a time  when  the  arch  and 
dome  with  voussoirs  were  nob  known.  The 
problem  was  solved  in  both  cases  by  the  use  of 
the  tholus,  or  vault  in  the  shape  of  a beehive, 
consisting  of  a series  of  corbels  arranged  on  a 
circular  plan,  and  united  at  the  summit  by  a 
huge  keystone,  in  shape  like  the  bung  of  a beer- 
barrel.  This  was  used  in  the  Treasury  of 

Atreus  of  Mjeene,  and  I am  able  to  illustrate  it 
by  a drawing  that  Professor  Donaldson  has  kindly 
lent  me  for  this  occasion.  The  vault  of  the  Lion 
Tomb  was  found  partly  in  existence,  and  as  this 
monument  and  the  Mausoleum  were  nob  twenty 
miles  apart,  it  is  probable  that  one  was  imitated 
from  the  other.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Lion 
Tomb  was  erected  B.C.  394,  and  that  it  was  the 
prototype  of  the  Mausoleum.  This  system  of 
corbelling  was  also  probably  used  to  form  a 
relieving  arch  over  the  beams  at  the  fronts  of 
the  Mausoleum,  which  were  more  than  16  ft.  in 
length,  and  which  could  not,  wif-honc  s.ome  snob 
contrivance,  have  supported  the  auperinoumbent 
weight  of  the  pyramid.  So  that,  you  see,  that 
even  when  unusual  construotion  was  required 
the  Greek  architect  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Will  yon  pardon  a digression  while  I mention 
a curious  oiroumstanoe  oonneoted  with  the 
,tholus  ? When  at  Kome  two  years  ago  I visited 
the  so-called  Prison  of  St.  Peter,  which  consists 
of  two  subterranean  chambers  under  the  Church 


of  San  Giuseppe,  in  Felegnami.  When  I reached 
the  lower  of  these  I found  myself,  to  my  great 
surprise,  in  the  lower  part  of  a tholus.  Five  or 
six  courses  were  in  sttii,  projectiug  gradually 
one  above  another,  and  pointing  to  a regular 
centre.  Here,  then,  was  the  oldest  building  in 
Rome, — an  Etruscan  treasury  or  sepulchre,  evi- 
dently imported  from  Asia  Minor,  and  clearly 
proving  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  first  colonists. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  Greek  art.  I have 
endeavoured  briefly  to  show  that  there  are 
certain  qualities  in  Greek  architecture  which  are 
peculiarly  its  own,  worthy  our  study  and  imita- 
tion. By  imitation  I do  not  fora  moment  mean 
copyism  ; ia  fact,  it  was  the  oopyism  of  Greek 
buildiugs  by  our  predecessors  which  brought 
Classic  art  into  that  disrepute  from  which  it 
is  happily  becooung  free.  Dorio  facades  of 
engaged  columns,  with  rows  of  windows 
between  them,  for  ohnrches  and  chapels, 
and  gigantic  propylma  for  gateways  to  railway 
stations  conveyed  false  impressions  of  the 
qualities  of  Greek  art.  Now,  however,  we  are 
beginning  to  realise  the  fact  tbab  such  qualities 
as  grandeur,  good  proportion,  refinement  of 
monldiugp,  and  picturesque  arrangement  were 
amongst  its  characteristics ; to  allow  that, 
whether  we  make  use  of  the  Classic  or  Pointed 
styles,  these  qualities  are  essential  to  goodarohi- 
tecture,  and  to  perceive  that  if  we  invent  a style 
of  our  own, — an  architecture  of  the  future, — it 
ought,  in  a great  measure,  to  be  based  upon 
principles  that  comprehend  these  charaoteristics 
of  Greek  art. 


M.  VIOLLET-LE.DUC’S  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

In  the  author’s  preface  to  these  lectures,* 
which  are  given  to  the  English  public  by  the 
same  translator  who  has  already  done  good 
service  in  making  other  works  of  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc  better  known  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
he  tells  us  that  some  time  previously  to  1860  he 
had  determined  on  opening  a studio  for  pupils, 
and  delivering  a course  of  lectures  on  architec- 
ture. The  proposition  appeared  to  him  to  have 
no  particular  interest  except  for  those  who  should 
wish  to  frequent  the  studio  aud  attend  the 
lectures.  Not,  however,  belonging  to  any  school, 
the  intendiug  lecturer  found  himself  and  his 
undertaking  strenuously  opposed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  orthodox  schools  of  architec- 
tural instruction  in  Prance,  as  a man  of  " dan- 
gerous”  dogmas.  “ My  friends  began  to  intimate 
a general  rising  in  arms, — a fierce  impending 
conflict } and  both  sides  were  hopiug  for  a goodly 
sight  of  broken  lanoes.  Now  tumult  is  the  foe 
of  study,  aud  I love  study  and  detest  tumult. 

I therefore  allowed  the  storm  to  blow  over ; 
which,  meeting  no  resistance,  spent  its  rage  in 
vain.  I put  the  manuscript  of  my  lectures  back 
into  my  portfolio,  and  gave  my  mind  to  other 
matters.”  Although  thinking  that  there  was  no 
good  to  be  got  out  of  controversy,  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duo  nevertheless  believed  that  his  lectures  con- 
taiued  a statement  of  truths  and  principles  which 
it  was  worth  while  to  invite  more  attention  to, 
and  hence  the  subsequent  publication  of  these 
undelivered  lectures,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
inquire  the  reason  of  every  form  of  architecture, 
— ” for  every  architectural  form  has  its  reason,” — 
and  to  point  out  the  principles  which  underlie 
them,  and  trace  the  logical  consequence  of  those 
principles,  independently  of  the  ideas  or  ten- 
dencies  of  any  special  school  of  criticism. 

The  most  important  of  the  lectures  in  the  first 
volume  is  certainly  the  opening  one,  which  con- 
tains  a good  deal  that  is  not  only  ia  a great 
measure  special  to  the  writer,  bub  is  put  iu  an 
original  and  thoughtful  manner.  The  great  point 
of  the  author,  as  stated  in  this  first  lecture,  is, 
that  art  is  always  the  same  in  its  essence  and 
its  principles,  and  that  it  is  independent  of  tho 
element  in  which  it  ougioatea  and  floui'isbes. 
The  frequent  division  of  the  history  of  art  into 
periods  of  splendour  and  periods  of  barbarism 
conveys,  therefore,  a false  impression.  A people 
who  are,  in  some  senses  of  the  word,  barbarous, 
may  possess  arts  in  great  perfection  5 and  Art 
cannot  be  barbarons,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  Art.  “ It  is  really  barbarous  only  in  ceasing 
to  be  art  5 when  it  degrades  itself  by  belying  and 
violating  its  own  principles  j when  it  slavishly 
follows  the  caprices  of  that  fantastical  queen  we 
call  Fashion;  when  it  becomes  the  plaything  of 
a people  without  fixed  ideas  or  conviotions  ; aud 
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when,  no  longer  reflecting  national  manners  and 
customs,  it  is  but  an  encumbrance, — a thing  of 
mere  curiosity  or  luxury.”  Such  a state  of 
things,  however,  may  exist,  does  exist,  as  we 
know,  in  conjunction  with  a period  of  great 
social  refinement  and  luxury,  and  great  scientific 
knowledge;  a sufficient  indication,  if  any  were 
necessary,  that  art  ia  independent  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  of  what  we  may  term  “material 
civilisation,”  or  i^aere  luxury  and  completeness 
in  the  organisation  of  daily  life,  in  opposition  to 
intellectual  civilisation.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  this  existence,  this  power,  which  we 
call  “Art,”  and  which  is,  in  a sense,  eternal  and 
unchangeable  in  its  essence.  The  remarks  of 
M.  V.  Le  Due,  in  regard  to  this  consideration,  are 
most  admirable  ; but  either  he  or  his  translator 
does  not  make  quite  clear,  what  is  certainly  the 
fact,  that  they  are  applied  to  two  different 
phases  or  sides  of  the  subject;  to  the  means 
of  expression  in.  art,  and  to  the  feeling 
or  impulse  which  underlies  and  prompts  the 
expression.  Both  these  are  spoken  of  as  “ art,” 
but  they  ought  certainly  to  be  distinguished 
fromoneanothermore  carefully.  Inregardtothe 
origin  of  art,  regarded  as  a means  of  expression, 
we  shall  not  lullow  our  author  into  details. 
His  attempt  to  trace  out  tho  probable  first 
beginning  of  artistic  expression,  in  a rude  form, 
is  what  has  been  done  often  enough  before, 
though  he  does  it  remarkably  well.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  by  which  sculpture  may  have 
come  into  us  as  a means  of  expression  is  very 
logically  put  forth.  A strong  man  of  some 
ancient  tribe  kills  a lion,  and  hangs  the  skin 
over  his  dwelling  as  a trophy ; this  trophy  is 
perishable  or  decays,  and  he  outs  as  well  as  be 
can  a leas  perishable  representation  in  the  rock, 
and  to  all  who  see  this  image  it  plainly  says, — 
“ This  is  the  strong  man  who  knows  how  to 
defend  himself  and  his  ” ; and  when  he  dies  his 
family  hew  oat  a cell  in  the  rock  as  a sepulchre, 
and  over  it  carve  a man  fighting  with  a lion,  the 
figure  of  the  man  large,  and  that  of  the  lion 
small,  to  indicate  the  might  and  power  of  the 
hero  ; for  though  it  would  really  be  a greater 
feat  for  a small  man  to  kill  a large  animal,  that 
is  a complex  idea  which  does  not  enter  into  the 
mind  of  the  primitive  artist.  But  this  is  the 
first  and  simplest  form  of  artistic  expression  by 
means  of  sculpture;  and  in  a similar  manner 
the  author  illustrates  the  essential  idea  which 
gives  rise  to  shades  of  expression  in  sound  aud 
modulation  which  finally  develop  into  music.* 
Bub  all  this,  though,  as  we  have  observed,  very 
well  put  by  the  author,  is  only  a repetition  of  a 
kind  of  imaginative  conjecture  which  we  have 
often  met  with  before,  and  which,  though  always 
interesting  and  evsn  fascinating  to  tho  mind, 
partakes  too  much  of  mere  conjecture  and  fancy 
to  lead  to  any  very  valuable  result. 

It  is  rather  to  our  author’s  remarks  upon  the 
underlying  impulse  which  gives  rise  to  artistic 
expression  that  we  would  draw  attention,  the 
rather  because  the  view  which  he  emphasises  is 
one  which  has  not  been  nearly  enough  taken  into 
account  by  the  profession  which  he  represents 
and  which  be  addresses.  Taking  as  the  keynote 
of  his  diaoourae  the  axiom  that  “ Art  is  an 
insbioot,  a craving  of  the  mind,  which,  in  order 
to  express  itself,  employs  various  forms:  but 
Art  is  unique,  as  Reason,  Wisdom,  Passion,  are 
unique,” — he  points  out  how  a similar  train  of 
emotion  may  be  aroused  by  expressions  the  most 
distinct  from  one  another  and  from  nature. 

" It  would  even  appear  that  the  farther  tho  arts  are 
removed  from  the  imitation  of  nature,  the  more  they  are 
calculated  to  strike  certaiu  deep-seated  chords  in  the  soul, 
leaving  a profound  and  lasting  impression.  The  accent 
and  action  of  an  orator,  a mere  gesture,  a musical  phrase, 
or  tho  sight  of  a noble  building,  will  often  produce  such  a 
perturbation  of  the  nerves  that  tears  start  to  tbe  eyes,  and 
wo  experience  a sensation  of  heat  or  cold  ; though  we  are 
uuable  to  describe  tho  nature  of  the  feeling  which  moves 
us.  This  feeling  is  our  ariistio  iostinct,  which  is  touched 
by  some  one  of  the  various  expressions  of  art.” 

And  if  we  analyse  this  feeling  (so  far  at  least  as 
it  is  capable  of  analysis)  we  may  perceive  that 
“natural  phenomena  produce  in  oar  minds, 
through  the  senses,  certain  impressions  which 
are  essential  to  our  nature,  and  are  independent 
of  physical  fact.”  The  roaring  of  the  sea  is  but 
a sound  of  which  we  know  the  cause,  but  this 
grand  harmony  develops  in  our  minds  certain 
feelings  which  are  already  there  in  a latent  state. 
“ Now  let  ns  suppose  that  art,  speaking  the 
language  of  the  musician,  reoala  to  you  the 
harmony  of  the  waves, — in  an  instant  your  mind 
is  again  filled  with  tbe  same  thoughts  which 

* It  ia  noticeable  that  the  manner  in  which  thia  origin 
of  music  by  Viollet-le-Duo  is  put  strongly  coincides  with 
that  suggested  by  Darwin,  wo  forget  at  this  moment  in 
which  of  his  wons. 
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occupied  it  when  yoa  were  on  the  sea-shore.  . . . 
Suppose,  again,  that  during  those  hours  passed 
in  listening  to  the  waves,  you  were  under  the 
influence  of  some  happy  or  some  sorrowful  event ; 
the  same  feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow  which  you  then 
experienced  will  be  awakened  by  the  musician.” 
But  has  the  architect  a similar  power  to  this 
of  touching  the  heart  and  working  upon  the 
imagination  ? Tes, — according  to  Viollet-Ie- 
Due.  ” If  he  (the  architect)  traces  beneath  the 
sky  a long  horizontal  line  along  which  your  eyes 
may  range  without  interruption,  your  mind  will 
be  affected  by  a sense  of  grandeur, — of  calm, — 
which  will  arouse  in  it  ideas  analogous  to  those 
caused  by  the  sounds  of  the  sea,  of  which  we 
have  just  been  speaking.”  Or,  again, — 

“ Take  a person  into  a low  far-atretebing  crypt,  arched 
upon  numerous  short  and  maesive  pillars  ; although  he  ran 
walk  erect  and  breathe  with  ease,  he  will  incline  his  head, 
and  none  but  melancholy  thoughts  and  gloomy  images  will 
present  themselvos  to  his  mmd  ; he  will  experience  a 
sense  of  oppression,  a longing  for  light  and  air.  But  lake 
him  into  a bnilding  Tanked  at  a lulty  height  and  flooded 
with  light  and  air ; he  will  direct  his  gaze  npwarda,  and 
his  face  will  reflect  the  feelings  of  grandeur  which  crowd 
into  his  mind.  This  is  a phenomenon  which  any  one  may 

observe Thus,  then,  long  horizontal  lines,  low  or 

lofty  ceilings,  a dark  or  a brilliautly-ligbted  chamber,  will 
give  risB  HI  the  soul*  to  emotions  of  a widely  different 
nature.  This  is  natural  and  eridentj  all  can  understsnd 
it.  But  the  human  mind  is  complex  ; and  by  means  of  a 
deep-seated  faculty,  the  workings  of  which  we  cannot 
compreheud,  it  establishes  certain  relations  between  sights, 
sounds,  and  ideas,  which,  however  wonderful,  are  none  the 
less  resl ; since  we  find  them  recognised  by  all  the 
individnals  who  compose  a crowd  at  the  same  place  and  at 
the  same  moment.  Thus  (for  we  must  reason  familiarly 
if  we  would  be  understood),  why,  in  music,  does  the  minor 
try  awaken  in  the  mind  different  ideas  from  the  mn/or  ? 
Ic  may  be  said  that  there  is  a minor  aod  a major  iu  all  the 
arts,  as  also  in  the  iofluite  details  which  constitute  each  of 
them  severally. ■' 

These  certainly  are  oonsiderationa  which  there 
is  great  hazard  in  committing  to  language  or  to 
print  too  formally  and  in  detail,  since  they  ex- 
press  truths  which,  though  real  (as  all  who  can 
feel  them  know),  are  so  broad,  and  vague,  and  (if 
we  may  nse  the  term)  spiritual  in  tbeir  significa- 
tion, that  an  attempt  at  a logical  statement 
almost  tends  to  destroy  them,  for  the  moment, 
in  the  process.  But  one  of  the  conclusions  drawn 
by  the  authofl  from  these  considerations,  as 
applied  to  bis  special  subject,  cannot  be  passed 
over,  and  is  stated  in  so  uncorapromiijing  a 
manner  as  would  rather  startle,  we  imagine,  a 
good  many  respectable  ” practitioners.”  ” An 
artistic  people,”  concludes  our  author,  “ is  one 
which  has  equally  understood  all  the  different 
languages  of  art.  An  architect  who  can  listen 
to  a melody  or  a poem,  or  view  a sculpture  or  a 
painting,  without  experiencing  emotions  as  lively 
as  those  he  wonid  feel  iu  viewing  a building,  is 
not  an  artist,  but  a mere  practitioner  ; the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  musician,  the  poet,  the 
painter,  and  the  sculptor.”  This,  we  s^y,  is  a 
judgment  calculated  to  startle  not  a little  those 
practical  members  of  the  professiou  whose  ideas 
and  associations  never  travel  beyond  drawing- 
boards  and  estimates  and  speoifioations.  But  is 
it  not  true  ? And  is  not  here  the  secret  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  false  taste,  the  sentiment,  and 
superficiality  of  the  day, — that  the  building  and 
its  decoration  are  not  the  result  of  any  innate 
feeling  prompting  the  designer  to  wards  expression 
through  form  ard  mass  and  colour,  but  merely 
a contrived  repetition  of  whac  in  some  former 
day  did  spring  from  an  innate  impulse,  and  was 
then  and  therefore  genuine  and  impressive, 
whereas  its  reproduction  or  imitation  at  the 
bidding  of  a modern  art-fashion,  is  something 
merely  hollow  and  unreal  ? It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a true  artist  must  necessarily  have  the 
power  of  expressing  himself  equally  well  in 
every  medium,  because  the  manipulation  of  each 
form  of  expression,  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
and  strongest  effect,  and  to  speak  the  finest 
language  ic  is  capable  of,  is  in  itself  a matter 
often  for  lifelong  study;  though  we  need  hardly 
remind  the  reader  that  a certain  universality  of 
power  iu  production  has  characterised  some  of 
the  greatest  artists,  and  all  the  greatest  epochs 
of  art.  But  that  this  faculty  of  seeing  in  all  the 
arts  the  various  expression  of  the  same  latent 
emotion,  of  enjoying  and  understanding  them  all 
equally,  is  a most  important  test  of  real  artistic 
feeling,  we  do  as  strongly  believe,  as  we  are  only 
too  certain  that  it  is  one  rarely  met  with  in  the 
present  day,  and  we  are  almost  inclined  to  say 
most  rarely  among  professed  artists.  Too  often 
the  painter  is  a mere  painter,  the  musician  a 
mere  music-maker,  the  architect  a mere  builder 
of  houses ; and  highly  as  we  have  long  estimated 
the  genius  and  the  writings  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc, 
we  gain  a new  respect  for  his  genius,  and  a new 
proof  of  its  reality,  on  finding  that  with  all  his 
multiform  labours  and  industry  iu  the  field  of  art 


which  he  has  chosen  for  himself,  he  has  preserved 
so  clearly  and  strongly  this  view  of  art  as  a whole, 

; and  has  not  been  tempted  to  restrict  bis  mind 
and  his  appreciation  to  the  one  form  of  its  ex- 
pression which  he  has  specially  cultivated.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  all  cannot  feel  or  appreciate 
this  metaphysical  unity  of  the  arts,  and  to  those 
who  are  debarred  by  nature  from  seeing  it,  edu- 
cation will,  we  suspect,  do  little  or  nothing  to 
develop  the  faculty.  They  are  in  reality  “ art 
blind  ” 5 they  can  be  conscious  of  the  external 
form  of  art  expression  as  a physical  fact,  but  nob 
of  its  inner  meaning.  How  intense  is  this  per- 
ception of  the  interchangeable  nature  of  different 
forms  of  art,  in  delicately-organised  minds,  and 
how  little  education  has  to  do  with  it,  is  itlus- 
trated  by  an  anecdote  of  bis  childhood,  which 
Viollet-le-Duc  repeats  in  connexion  with  this 
subject,  and  which  is  too  curious  and  suggestive 
to  be  omitted.  He  was  taken  by  an  old  servant 
one  day  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  : — 

“ He  carried  toe  in  his  arms,  for  the  crowd  was  great. 
The  cathedral  was  hung  with  black.  My  gaze  rested  on 
the  painted  glass  of  the  southern  rose-window,  through 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  streaming,  coloured  with 
the  most  brilliant  hues.  1 still  see  the  place  where  our 
progress  was  interrupted  by  the  crowd.  All  at  once  the 
roll  of  the  great  organ  was  heard  ; but  for  me  the  sound 
was  the  singing  of  the  rose  window  before  me.  In  va<n 
did  my  old  guide  attempt  to  undeceive  me ; the  impression 
became  more  and  more  vivid,  until  my  imagination  le«( 
me  to'believe  that  such  or  such  panes  of  glass  emitted 
grave  and  solemn  sounds,  while  others  produced  shriller 
and  more  piercing  tones  ; so  that  at  last  my  terror  became 
so  intense  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  me  out.  It  is  not 
education  which  produces  in  us  this  intimate  connexion 
between  the  different  expressions  of  art.” 

ConaideratioDB  of  apace  warn  ua  that  we  muafc 
not  here  dwell  longer  on  this  remarkable  intro- 
ductory chapter,  the  peruaal  of  which  we  com- 
mend to  every  thoughtful  man.  interested  in  art 
aa  a whole  (aa  every  thoughtful  man  ought  to 
be)  or  in  the  arts,  aa  separate  means  of  expres- 
sion. There  are  those,  no  doubt,  who  will  say 
that  these  thoughts  have  little  to  do  with  architec- 
ture. But  then  they  are  not  thepeople  for  whom 
the  introductory  lecture  was  written.  We  must 
now  say  a word,  though  it  can  be  but  briefly,  as 
to  some  other  special  points  of  the  lectures  in. 
eluded  in  this  first  volume.  The  second  lectnre, 
after  some  remarks  on  the  buildinga  of  primitive 
times,  gives  a brief  review  of  architectural  art 
as  it  existed  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  coarse  of 
which  the  author  gives  very  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  his  non-adherence  to  the  theory  of 
the  wooden  origin  of  the  Doric  style,  a theory 
not  now  enjoying  such  respectable  patronage  as 
formerly,  but  which  has  not  often  been  so  well 
and  logically  refuted  as  in  this  lectnre.  The 
comparison  between  the  details  of  the  Parthenon 
and  those  of  the  Lycian  rock-out  tomb  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  its  genuine  timber  details, 
forme  an  important  point  of  the  argument.  The 
construction  and  relation  of  parts  in  the  Doric 
order  is  illustrated  by  a fine  drawing  in  that  half 
section,  half  perspective  manner  which  some  of 
the  French  architects  are  so  fond  of,  and  use  so 
ably,  in  illustration.  The  whole  of  this  account 
or  analysis  of  the  Doric  style,  and  its  logical 
process  of  development  from  one  detail  to  another, 
shonld  be  read  with  attention;  as  also  the  re- 
marks upon  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Greekand  Roman  art,  which  exhibit  that  remark- 
able universality  of  view  which  so  distingoiahes 
M.  Le  Due  among  writers  on  architecture.  Some 
observations  on  the  modern  style  of  cities  we 
may  quote  : — 

“We  call  ourselves  a civilised  people;  yet  what,  for 
the  most  part,  are  our  cities,  and  what  iu  a few  centuries 
will  they  become,  when  in  all  probability  the  vulgar  regard 
fur  the  satisl'actioa  of  material  requirements  will  have 
utterly  s-^ept  away  the  few  remaitiing  relics  of  former 
ages  ? What  are  the  cities  of  the  new  world  ? And  what 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  England?  That  which 
we  coil  civilisation  has  led  us  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
make  wide  streets,  and  to  line  them  with  houses  of 
uniform  appearance.  Oar  towns  and  cities  have  thus 
become  deserts  for  thought;  they  hsve  the  wearisome 
monotony  of  solitude  without  its  grandeur.  What  is 
there  throughoot  these  vast  chessboards  of  streets  to 
suggest  historical  associations  ? Wbere  is  there  a centre 
of  repose  for  the  distracted  mind  of  the  spectator  ? On 
what  point  shall  bis  attention  be  flxed  ? Where  does 
he  find  the  indication  that  a hundred  generations  have 
trodden  the  seme  ground  before  him  ? Jfot,  indeed  that 
I regret  the  fetid  and  tortuous  streets  of  our  old  towns, 
with  their  houses  seemingly  brought  together  haphazard, 
their  labyrinths  of  alleys,  their  public  buildings  obscured 
by  booths  and  disfigured  by  dirt, — accumolation  without 
order, — an  indescribable  chaos;  yet  in  this  chaos  there 
was,  at  any  rate,  the  imprint  of  man,  of  his  labour, — the 
memorials  of  his  history, — something  more  than  the 
indications  of  the  merely  material  interests  of  his  time.” 

The  comparison  between  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture  is  carried  out  further  in  Lecture  III. 
This  is  summed  np  in  the  comparison  of  Greek 
architecture  to  the  perfect  nude  human  figure, 
which  is  beautiful  because  every  part  of  the 
exterior  is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  organic 


struotnre ; whereas  Roman  architecture  is  the 
man  dressed,  in  a dress  which  may  be  very  effoo- 
tive,  very  rich,  very  handsome,  and  so  on,  but 
which  we  feel  to  be  almost  entirely  arbitrary  in 
its  form  and  detail,  not  the  necessary  conse- 
quence and  expression  of  the  body  which  it 
clothes.  This  criticism  might,  d fortiori,  be 
applied  to  the  architecture  (so  called)  of  modern 
engineers,  who  cannot  be  content  with  leaving 
the  naked  forms  of  their  construction,  which 
would  often  be  beautiful,  and  always  interesting, 
but  must  dress  them  in  an  arbitrary  architeo- 
tural  (so-called  again)  clothing,  often  ugly,  and 
always  uninteresting.  Another  remark  we  may 
refer  to  in  this  lecture,  as  suggesting  a subject 
for  consideration.  “ The  remains  of  Greek 
monuments  and  the  valuable  description  of 
Pausanias  prove  to  us  that  the  Greeks  never 
admitted  the  miserable  expedient  of  modern 
architects  who  think  to  produce  a grand  general 
effect  by  conforming  all  the  buildings  of  a public 
square,  whatever  be  tbeir  separate  destination, 
to  the  same  design.”  This  system  is  even  more 
carried  out  in  modern  Paris,  wbere  these  lectures 
were  written,  than  with  us;  but  we  also  are  so 
used  to  it  that  few  of  us,  probably,  ever  regard 
it  as  a subject  for  question.  In  some  aspects  of 
the  system  we  are  not  quite  so  certain  of  its 
absurdity  as  our  author.  A large  row  of  dwelling- 
houses,  which  are  all  on  the  same  scale,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  we  think,  may,  though  they 
are  distinct  tenements,  be  legitimately  treated 
as  a symmetrical  whole,  and  this  is  not  iucom- 
patible  with  sufficient  difference  of  detail  and 
ornament  to  impart  individuality  to  each  sepa- 
rate dwelling.  Treating  a whole  square,  in  which 
the  buildings  have  various  objects,  aod  are  on 
various  scales  and  arrangements  internally,  in 
this  uniform  manner,  is  another  thing,  and  can- 
not bo  defended  on  any  rational  grounds. 

The  detailed  criticism  on  Roman  architeotnre, 
in  Lecture  IV.,  though  the  subject  seems  of  less 
artistic  attractiveness,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting,  from  the  novelty  and  originality  of 
many  of  the  ideas  brought  forward.  As  may  bo 
supposed,  M.  Le  Due  is  no  enthusiast  for  Roman 
art ; yet  he  fully  recognises  the  element  of  great- 
ness in  it,  and  observes  in  one  passage  that 
Roman  ruins  produce  so  profound  an  impression 
because  in  them,  in  their  forlorn  nakedness,  we 
see  the  essential  character  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, unspoiled  by  the  questionable  decorative 
taste  of  its  builders.  ‘‘One  of  those  halls  of 
Caracalla’s  baths,  whose  walls  are  shattered, 
whose  piers  are  laid  bare,  and  which  exhibit 
to  the  astonished  sight  the  gigantic  mechanism 
of  the  Roman  stroctore,  would  produce  a less 
effect,  perhaps,  if  we  saw  it  draped,  with  its  use- 
less columns,  its  marble  veneering,  its  decora- 
tions for  show.”  Bat  the  author  does  not  by 
any  means  deny  that  the  Romans  showed  great 
architectural  and  artistic  power  in  some  of 
their  works ; his  critical  estimates  of  Trajan’s 
column  and  the  Pantheon  are  as  sympathising  as 
they  are  eloquent ; and  he  holds  up  the  Roman 
architects  as  examples,  in  spite  of  their  corrup- 
tions of  style  and  method,  in  one  very  important 
sense,  in  a passage  which  most  form  our  last 
quotation,  and  which  is  Apropos  of  the  Colisenm 
aod  the  nnmerous  difficulties  connected  with  the 
plan  and  constrnctioa  of  snob  a building:  — 

“ It  is  these  general  dispositions  of  Roman  huildings  that 
are  contrived  with  such  prolound  insight  that  deserve 

our  chief  attention  as  examples The  Roman  is 

never  in  uncertainty ; bis  position  indicates  a very 
advanced  civilisation,  which  submits  everything  to  reasons 
oftitate.  He  commands  as  a master  who  knows  exactly 
what  he  wishes  and  what  he  needs ; and  he  knows  bow  to 
make  himself  obeyed,  because  be  knows  bow  to  make 

himself  understood Even  now,  in  spite  of  our 

civilisation,  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  our  institutions,  our 
ideas  in  art  are  vague  and  confused  ; we  do  not  know  what 
we  want,  and  oar  public  monuments  are  no  sooner  finished 
than  we  find  them  grossly  defective,  and  perceive  that  we 
must  modify  or  rebuild  them  at  great  expense.  Our 
artists  dispute  about  style, — are  engrossed  by  one  parti- 
cular school  of  architecture, — condemn  or  approve  such 
and  such  a form  of  art, — adopt  or  repudiate  such  and  such 
a tradition;  but  as  to  the  broad  and  true  way  of  appre- 
ciating architecture  becoming  to  a great  people,  it  hardly 
occurs  to  them  ; — happy  if  they  are  allowed  to  carve  the 
profiles  they  prefer,  or  to  put  columns  or  pinnacles  here 
and  there  according  to  their  fancy.  As  we  are  said  to  be 
of  Latin  race,  let  us  resemble  them  at  least  in  tbeir  excel- 
lencies. I lear,  however,  that  we  approach  nearer  to 
those  Roman-Greeks  of  Byzintinm,  who  were  disputing 
about  the  I'gbt  on  Tabor  while  the  armies  of  Alahooiet  II, 
were  stormiug  their  ramparts.” 

We  can  only  here  add  that  the  fifth  and  last 
leotare  of  the  present  volume  treats  partly  of 
methods  to  be  followed  in  the  study  of  arohitec- 
tnre,  in  which  a good  deal  of  what  is  said  is  what 
has  been  saggested  in  onr  columns  at  different 
times  (sometimes  almost  in  the  same  words). 
The  work  will  be  complete  in  six  parts.  To  notice 
each  “ Part  ” separately  and  at  length  would  be 
beyond  our  space;  but  we  may  return  to  the 
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n'ork  ia  detail  when  it  is  oomplete.  Meantime, 
we  specially  recommend  it  to  all  young  archi- 
tects and  architectural  students,  as  a book  full 
of  learning,  thought,  and  soggestion, — the  pro- 
duct of  a mind  at  once  comprehensive  in  its 
range,  and  full  and  accurate  in  practical  know- 
ledge of  details. 


WOKKS  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  “Works  in 
Black  and  White,”  which  was  opened  last  Monday 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  is  an  interesting  and 
varied  one,  and  contains  somewhat  less  of  the 
element  of  “ original  drawings  for  illustrations 
in  the  Graphic, ” and  other  works  of  that  class, 
the  Buperabnndance  of  which  we  were  disposed 
to  complain  of  last  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a very  large  proportion 
of  that  highest  class  of  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
artists’  work  which  gives  the  chief  interest  to  an 
exhibition  of  this  kind. 

The  largest  work  belonging  to  an  ambitious  class 
of  subjects,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  drawings 
in  the  room,  is  a study  in  red  chalk,  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Bichmond,  for  a picture  of  “ Hercules  and  Pro- 
metheus” (215).  This  is  not,  to  us  at  least, 
very  intelligible  ; Hercules,  a figure  fronting  the 
spectator,  is,  like  the  hero  of  the  well-known 
song,  shooting  an  arrow  “into  the  air”;  the 
bead  thrown  back,  with  the  face  foreshortened, 
is  very  well  given,  the  rest  of  the  figure,  the 
action  of  the  legs,  to  our  thinking,  rather  stiff; 
the  part  played  in  the  scene  by  Prometheus,  who 
reclines  on  the  rock  below,  is  not  very  obvious, 
but  the  figure  is  a fine  study.  Among  other 
studies  from  the  figure  we  notice  a crayon 
head  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  (108),  and  two  very 
pleasing  small  sketches  of  heads  by  Mias  Starr 
(156-7).  Mr.  Marks  has  two  figures  in  his  best 
style,  of  which  “The  Birthday  Present”  (99), 
an  old  gentleman,  with  spootaoles  pushed  back, 
examining,  with  a half-pleased  and  half-critioal 
air,  a piece  of  porcelain,  is  admirable ; and  there 
is  a humour  that  is,  nevertheless,  almost  pathetic 
in  the  representation  of  the  mild  old  monk  who 
ia  “ The  Convent  Drudge”  (326).  ByM.Tissot 
is  to  be  seen  an  etching  under  the  title  “ Spring 
Morning”  (56),  in  which  an  odious  girl  is  the 
central  object;  and  another  etching,  in  a very 
free  sketchy  style,  of  a woman  in  rather  odd 
costume  standing  “By  the  Window”  (337), 
which  is  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  original 
things  in  the  room,  and  makes  one  wonder  that 
the  artist  who  can  do  this  can  so  often  content 
himself  with  mere  commouplaoe  figures. 

Among  the  French  artists  whose  names  and 
works  have  been  conspicuous  in  this  exhibition 
since  it  was  started,  M.  Lhermitte  again  delights 
us  with  his  charcoal  studies,  among  which  there 
is  nothing  so  remarkable  or  powerful,  perhaps, 
in  the  way  of  figure-subjects  as  he  has  shown  in 
some  previous  years ; but  there  is  real  pathos  in 
the  “ Petite  Bretonne  en  Prince”  (327)  and  the 
“Banc  des  Pauvres”  (114),  the  expression  in 
the  latter  depending  mainly  on  the  pose  and 
sentiment  of  the  figures,  the  faces  being  almost 
too  roughly  sketched  ; in  the  former  the  expres- 
sion  of  the  face  is  very  finely  indicated.  A land- 
scape, “The  Boat”  (127),  and  a town  subject, 
the  “Bridge  at  Landerneau”  (218),  with  an 
extraordinary  jumble  of  houses  overhanging  a 
space  of  black  water,  are  both  exceedingly  fine, 
and,  perhaps,  realise  the  highest  sort  ot  effect 
that  black  and  white  can  produce  in  this  class  of 
subject.  The  landscape  studies,  also  ia  charcoal, 
of  M.  Aohille  Dien,  are  fully,  equal  to  some  we 
have  previously  noticed,  but  are  also  a little  too 
like  them ; the  artist’s  range  of  subjeob  and 
effect  seems  to  be  limited.  Of  M.  Legros’s  contri- 
butions all  are  very  good,  some  of  them  rather 
slight ; but  the  etching  entitled  “ La  Mort  du 
Vagabond”  (416)  is  full  of  an  almost  terrible 
pathos  ; it  is  a thing  that  sinks  into  one’s  heart. 
The  work  ia  also  a very  fine  specimen  of  the  free, 
bold  style  in  etching.  To  ourthinking.thegenins 
of  M.  Legros  is  shown  to  more  advantage  in  these 
works  than  in  his  finished  paintings. 

Among  the  works  which  present  specialities 
of  excellence  or  of  interest  (and  it  is  only  those 
that  we  can  find  space  to  mention)  are  the  pen- 
drawings  of  Mr.  Edwin  Edwards,  among  which 
we  specially  admire  the  studies  of  old  man-of- 
war  hulks,  “The  Old  Bellerophon”  (298)  and 
the  “Coal  Hulks”  at  Portsmouth  (381).  Mr. 
Green’s  various  pen-drawings  for  illustrations  to 
a story  in  the  Graphic  are  undoubtedly  very 
clever,  bub  not  very  refined  in  style  or  feeling. 
The  sad  and  grim  head  of  Mr.  Carlyle  appears  in 
almost  every  exhibition  now ; if  all  the  artists 
who  paint  him  get  sittings  from  him,  we  rather 


pity  the  “seer”  of  Chelsea.  The  likeness  by 
Mr.  Andrews  (145)  is  not  very  successful  in  any 
sense.  Bajon’s  etching  from  the  portrait  of 
“R.  Spottiswoode,  esq.,”  by  Mr.  Watts  (150),  is 
a beautiful  specimen  of  the  art.  The  drawing 
by  M.  St.  Fran9oia  called  “Chercheura  d’Obus” 
(195),  a reminisoence  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  shows 
a desolate  open  space  strewn  with  fragments  of 
demolished  buildings,  among  which  one  or  two 
men  are  picking  their  way  in  search,  we  suppose, 
for  “dead”  shells  which  could  be  turned  to 
account  by  the  besieged.  Mr.  Harry  Goodwin 
sends  some  effective  and  original  drawings  in 
a brown  medium,  of  which  “The  Old  Church, 
Winohilsea”  (411), and"  Evening,  Caen  ” (464), 
are  excellent.  Mr.  Glennie's  sepia  drawings,  in 
their  delicate  tone  and  finish,  scarcely  hold  their 
place  against  some  of  these  rongber  and  franker 
methods  of  execution ; but  his  “ Morecamb  Bay  ” 
(148)  is  a beautiful  little  drawing  in  a very  pure 
and  unaffected  style.  Among  other  landscapes, 
Mr.  Palmer’s  “Old  Yews  in  Norbury  Park” 
(188),  Mr.  Arthur  Litchfield’s  "Landscape” 
(231),  Mr.  Ellis’s  “Four  Etchings  of  Paris” 
(310),  Mr.  Ridley’s  “At  Rotherhithe”  (353), 
Mr.  J.  H.  Bradley’s  etching  “Toroello”  (389: 
an  admirable  work),  Mr.  Vaillant’s  "Atelier  de 
Marayent  ” (404),  Mr.lF.  E.  Cox’s  “ Homewards  ” 
and  “Down  Hill”  (427,  478),  Mdme.  Cazin’s 
“Windmill  on  French  Coast”  (531),  and  Mr. 
Watson’s  “Temple  Bar”  (538),  are  very  good. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins’s  “ Bolle  ” (358)  belongs 
only  to  the  order  of  pretty  things,  but  is  so  very 
pretty  that  it  deserves  a word.  Mrs.  Hopkins 
ought  to  understand  that  every  one  is  tired  of 
her  joke  of  drawing  little  naked  children,  aping 
the  attitudes  of  grown-up  people;  and  to  quote 
beautiful  and  serious  lines  of  Tennyson’s  as  an 
illustration  to  such  nonsense  as  No.  386  is  very 
bad  taste.  The  lady  is  better  in  her  two  little 
“draped  ” children  (399  and  540),  in  which  there 
is  real  humour.  Mr.  Lawson’s  study  of  a little 
baby  “Asleep”  (252)  is  also  very  good.  Among 
the  jokes  of  the  exhibition  (there  are  always  a 
few),  the  puppy  “Puzzled”  by  the  Noah’s  Ark 
animals  (292)  is  not  bad.  The  pen-drawings  for 
Flinch,  by  Messrs.  DuMaurier,  Keene,  and  Ralston, 
are  all  excellent,  and  show,  even  better  than 
their  engraved  reproductions,  what  good  artistic 
talent  and  humour  are  at  the  service  of  our 
contemporary,  so  far  as  the  illustrative  depart- 
ment,  at  least,  is  concerned. 

An  additional  practical  interest  ia  given  to  this 
year’s  exhibition  by  the  presence  of  two  cases 
containing  specimens  of  the  tools  need  in  en- 
graving and  etching,  and  of  woodblocks,  plates, 
and  irapressioDS  in  varions  stages. 

While  on  the  subject  we  may  mention  that  a 
similar  exhibition  of  “ Ouvrages  executes  en 
Noir  et  Blanc”  is  to  be  opened  at  Paris  during 
July,  and  that  M.  Desohamps,  of  the  French 
Gallery  in  New  Bond. street,  is  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  contributions  from  artists  in  England. 


THE  WATER-SUPPLY  OF  PARIS. 

Thuee  years  ago  there  was  published  a valu- 
able Report,  bearing  the  authoritative  name  of 
M.  Maxime  du  Camp,  respecting  the  water- 
service  of  Paris.  Since  that  time,  a curious 
development  has  taken  place,  proving  to  the 
great  French  capital  that  it  cannot  depend  upon 
the  river  for  its  constant  and  natural  supply. 
With  that  regard,  therefore,  which  the  French 
invariably  exhibit  for  public  interests  of  a social 
kind,  a commission  was  issued,  and  its  statement 
is  in  print,  if  not  yet  in  oirculation.  Bat  its 
pnblicity  may  be  expected  within  the  next  few 
days.  Meanwhile  a brief  recapitulation  of  the 
oontents  may  be  useful,  Paris,  it  may  justly  be 
said,  has  taken  the  lead  among  the  cities  of 
Earope,  in  the  matters  of  water  and  light,  dark 
and  miserable  though  its  traditions  have  been. 
And  yet  it  is  a city,  in  this  respect,  of  want  and 
sacrifice;  for  there  was,  nntil  lately,  no  worse- 
watered  town  to  be  discovered  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Europe.  In  plain  truth,  its  principal 
streets  have  been  considered  to  the  disregard  of 
its  lesser  thoroughfares,  and  the  whole  have  suf- 
fered from  the  effects  of  this  absurd  municipal 
favouritism.  But  the  new  system  is  in  full 
operation  at  present,  and  Paris  enjoys  now  a real 
abundance  of  water.  There  is  no  quarter  in 
which  the  mere  turning  on  of  a tap  will  not 
ensure  an  instant  and  oopions  service.  Reser- 
voirs, aqaeduote,  and  fountains  are  far  more 
nnmerous  than  in  London.  Paris,  in  faot,  has 
escaped  from  what  the  Arab  picturesquely  calls 
“ the  hour  of  thirst,”  Yet  this  is  an  improvement 
of  altogether  recent  date.  When  the  last  Re- ' 


port  was  published,  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  Second  Empire,  the  Cite,  alone,  of  all  that 
beautiful  metropolis,  enjoyed  its  pure  and 
abounding  issue  from  the  hilts  around  ; and  this 
water  was  irreproachably  sweet.  It  was  not 
derived  from  the  Seine,  which  then  held  in 
solution  a Thames-load  of  abominations  and 
nuisances  : yet  this  condition  could  not  endure. 
The  uncorrupted  current  flowed  over  a low 
marsh,  and  was  pollnted  by  it.  But  there  was 
an  explanation  of  this  result,  and  it  accounted 
for  a great  fact  in  the  history  of  Parisian  mor- 
tality during  the  ensuing  years.  The  new 
aqueduct  passed,  by  a tunnel,  throngh  “the 
Mountain  of  Martyrs,”  among  graves  and  the 
uncoffined  dead,  and  also  through  the  vaults  of 
a churchyard  for  the  incurables,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  the  poisoning  of  an  entire  district 
for  from  between  twenty  and  thirty  years. 
However,  all  this  has  been  abolished  now  the 
laughing  little  stream,  the  Bi&vre,  rnns  in  place 
of  the  sour  old  sewer,  and  sparkles  into  the 
Seine,  just  under  the  grey,  unfinished  towers  of 
Notre  Dame;  and  the  visitor  is  astonished  to  be 
told  that  those  are  the  waters  of  Arcueil,  brooght 
by  an  aqueduct,  temp,  1544,  Roman  and  Julian 
in  age  and  character, — Guarda  6 passa.  There  is 
not  a syllable  of  truth  in  the  legend,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  These  things  are  made  up  of 
Roman  brickwork,  and  have  no  more  true  an- 
tiquity about  them  than  the  Bridge  of  Auaterlitz. 
Nevertheless,  they  possess,  no  doubt,  a particular 
interest.  The  monks  of  Saint  Lawrence  were 
determined  to  get  drinking-water  without  having 
recourse  to  the  Seine.  They  excavated,  in  an 
Indian  manner,  vast  tanks  at  Romainville, 
Bruycres,  Menilmontant,  and  Saint  Gervais,  and 
afterwards  at  Saint  Martin-des-Champs, — St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  of  London  popularity, — 
and  they  did  more  than  this,  they  dag  a sub- 
terranean  aqueduct,  7,000  ft.  in  length,  which 
existed  before  the  New  River  was  aotually  in 
contemplation.  Were  these  the  works  of  ordinary 
workmen  ? No ; of  monks,  who  thus  employed 
their  spare,  though  not  indolent,  time.  Let  us 
honour  them  for  it.  Yet  it  most  be  admitted 
that  they  were,  in  a degree,  selfish.  They  began, 
at  any  rate,  by  appropriating  the  waters  of  the 
wells  and  other  sources  to  their  own  gratification. 
But  King  Philippe-Aogastua  put  in  a claim  on 
behalf  of  Paris;  and,  after  recognising  his 
merits,  we  must,  indeed,  skip  at  least  a hundred 
pages  of  the  Report,  in  order  that  our  own  time 
may  be  reached. 

Suppose,  then,  fifty  ordinances,  nntil  we 
reach  the  present  day.  Paris  now  drinks 
from  the  Seine,  from  L’Ourcq,  and  from  the 
Marne,  from  the  wells  of  Arcueil  and  of  Huis, 
and  from  the  artesian  wells  of  Grenelle  and 
Passy.  Its  fountains  are  also  fed  from  the  steam 
apparatus  at  Chaillot,  and  from  the  ingenious 
mechanism  at  Belleville;  and  in  all  these  plaoes 
it  ia  remarkable  that  the  local  territorial  inci. 
dents  are  similar;  that  ia  to  say,  that  the  rain 
falling  on  the  hills  does  not  descend  altogether 
into  the  valley,  but  is,  in  a main  part , absorbed 
by  the  slopes,  and  famishes  Paris  with  its 
largest  supply  of  water.  Of  course,  however, 
advantage  is  taken  of  every  opportunity  possible 
for  gathering  into  distinct  channels,  tunnelled  or 
not,  all  the  sweet  water  that  can  be  accumulated, 
in  order  both  to  spare  the  Seine, — which  is  ex- 
ceedingly impoverished  in  its  current,  at  times, — 
and  to  provide  a purer  draught  for  the  citizens. 
Still,  the  hollows  cut  through  the  earth,  and  oon- 
structed  of  unmortared  masonry,  from  Belleville 
and  the  Pres-Saint  Gervais,  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  common  drains,  though  used  for  drink, 
ing  purposes,  and  they  bring  all  manner  of 
abominations  with  them.  They  are  sewers,  in 
point  of  faot,  as  M.  Maxime  du  Camp  confesses, 
and  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  why  Paris  takes  the 
trouble  to  be  proud  about  them.  So  much  ia 
admitted  in  the  official  Reports  — and  French 
official  Reports,  we  are  bound  to  say,  are,  as  a 
rule,  unsparing.  But  there  is  a brilliant  side  of 
the  picture,  to  which  we  willingly  turn.  It  is 
that  of  a vast  system,  perfectly  regulated,  of 
reservoirs  carefully  covered  in,  not  arohiteo- 
turally  handsome,  but  protected  from  all  un- 
healthy influences,  with  immense  currents 
perpetually  pouring  through  them, — tomb-like, 
the  Parisians  say, — and  piled  over  with  “brutal” 
masses  of  arohitecture  to  keep  the  water  cool. 
Among  the  new  structures  may  be  seen  many  of 
older  date;  as  early,  indeed,  as  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  outer  walls  and 
embankments  of  which  are  hoary  with  lichens, 
although  the  tanks  are  as  pure  and  as  free  from 
noisesomeness  as  though  they  were  the  works  of 
the  Moguls,  and  had  belonged  to  the  marble 
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groups  of  Agra.  These  were  architectural 
efforts,  however,  and  no  more  recent  monuments 
of  a similar  Parisian  ambition  remain.  Notwith- 
standing, the  water-system  of  Paris  is  improved, 
from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  every  drop  from  the  fountains  of  the 
earth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  or 
wherever  it  can  be  reasonably  sought  for,  is 
utilised.  Generally  speaking,  thirsty  Paris  has 
its  thirst  quenched  from  the  north.  The  waters 
of  the  south  are  soft,  and  slightly  unwholesome, 
thoogh  they  sparkle  brilliantly  enough  in  the 
way  of  fish-ponds  and  fonntains.  The  supply 
from  them,  however,  amounts  to  not  more 
than  a million  cf  gallons  a day,  which  is  a 
fractional  total,  for  so  large  a city  j and  it  is  prin. 
cipally  gathered  through  an  aqueduct  across  the 
valley  of  the  Bifevre,  a work  Roman  in  magni- 
tude,  with  500  yards  of  archway  70  ft.  above  the 
common  road,  in  many  parts,  and  with  magnifi. 
cent  spans  across  canals  and  roads.  Indeed, 
some  relics  of  the  Julian  period  are  still  to  be 
traced  in  this  monumental  work,  which  French 
archasologists,  however,  affect  to  despise,  for  the 
plain,  though  insensate,  reason  that  it  has  been 
put  to  common  nses.  It  stops  short,  however, 
about  8,000yards  from  the  point  of  general  distri. 
bution.  Here  is  a gigantic  hall,  resonant  with 
“the  voices  of  many  waters”}  immense  pipe- 
holes  pierce  its  walls;  a canal  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  floor;  there  are  pathways  on  both 
sides  of  it;  galleries  run  above,  with  white- 
arched  windows,  letting  in  as  mnoh  light  as  can 
be  expected ; the  whole  perspective  suggests  a 
prodigious  cloister,  with  an  ominous,  offensive 
sound,  though  not  much  of  a repulsive  scent,  per- 
vading it.  Taken  for  all-in.all,  indeed,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  rather  refreshing  and  pleasant  than 
otherwise.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  detect, — 
as  the  Report,  indeed,  avows,— the  influence 
of  the  weather,  above  and  beyond  all  artificial 
arrangements  or  precautions.  Thus,  when  heavy 
rains  have  fallen,  wells  are  full,  rivers  have  over, 
flowed,  and  even  the  gutters  have  been  choked, 
the  water-supply  of  Paris  is  out  of  order, — is 
unhealthy,  is  contaminated,  and  bursts  with 
black  bubbles  into  the  cisterns,  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  are  always  exposed  to  the  rainfall. 
These  are  points  espeoially  insisted  upon  by  the 
authors  of  the  Report,  who  declare  that  numbers 
of  water. sources,  once  famous  in  France,  and 
especially  in  Paris,  have  been  stopped  up  for 
architectural  and  other  purposes,  and  who  also 
remind  their  fellow-citizens  that  they  were  in 
danger — the  Seine  notwithstanding — of  some- 
thing like  a water.famine  during  the  German 
siege.  Six  steam. pumps  were  kept  at  work,  by 
day  and  by  night,  in  that  sad  time,  at  the  Port 
d’ Anglais,  the  Maison  Alfort,  the  Quai  d’Auster- 
litz,  Aoteuil,  Saint-Ouen,  and  Chaillot,  and  even 
then  the  supply  threatened  to  become  a devas- 
tating  scarcity.  The  cost  of  the  machinery,  and 
of  its  operation,  was  among  the  most  remarkable 

items  in  the  Budget  ofParis,  during  thatcalamitous 

year.  The  Oureq,  however,  flowed  freely  through 
its  tunnels,  which,  upon  their  approach  to  the  capi- 
tal, are  constructed  of  massive  blocks,  solid  as 
those  of  a pyramid.  There  are  sections,  indeed, 
through  which  they  pierce  a kind  of  ootnpara- 
tively  valueless  coal-field,  but  through  the  lateral 
avenues  of  which  water  rushes  at  a tremendous 
rate,  and  in  an  enormous  volume,  though,  at  La 
Corderie,  the  Report  tells  us,  a wheel  of  90  ft. 
circumference  is  required.  It  is  strange  enough 
to  find  that,  in  this  vast  water  gallery,  a triple 
grating  is  needed  to  prevent  the  ordure  of  the 
suburbs  from  floating  info,  rather  than  r>ut  from 
the  subterranean  aqueducts  of  Paris.  And,  most 
repulsive  of  all,  perhaps  isthe  growth,  upon  those 
stone  walla,  of  the  “ vegetable  spider,”  bred  at 
26  degrees,  d zJro,  and  a creature  sufficient  to 
infect  any  water  under  heaven.  But  the 
animalisation  of  the  lakes,  streams,  and  ponds  of 
Paris  is  not,  just  now,  all  important.  The 
capital  of  Paris  is  seated  upon  a curve  of  her 
capital  river,  which,  by  Frenchmen,  in  their  odd 
way  of  talking,  is  called  a gigantic  coikscrew. 
Whatever  that  may  mean,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  scheme  at  present  iu  view, — which  is, 
through  a grand  series  of  hydraulic  works,  to 
secure  for  Paris  a plentiful  supply  of  water  to 
drink, — water  well  selected  and  scientifically 
certified,  selected  from  known  sources,  and  free, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  from  malarious  in- 
fluences. Eleven  years  have  been  devoted  to  this 
task,  and  the  results  have  been  very  creditable 
to  the  public  spirit  of  the  Government  of  France. 
Thus,  the  commissioners  have  pointed  out  the 
sources  of  the  Lhuis,  at  Parjois  itself ; they 
have  explored  all  the  tributaries  of  theVanne; 
they  have  gone  to  the  fountains  of  the  Tonne, 


and,  when  weknow  that  this  means  the  difference 
positively  between  food  and  poison,  we  shall 
comprehend  the  importance  of  the  general 
topic.  Eleven  pestilential  rivulets  flow  their 
filthy  weight  into  the  Tonne,  which  creeps,  black 
and  heavy,  into  Paris,  like  a crime,  and  no  tree, 
no  flower,  no  herb  of  any  kind  will  flourish  upon 
its  banks,  where  children  are  supposed  to  be 
nurtured  up  to  girlhoed  and  womanhood,  never- 
theless. Five  years  ago,  an  attempt  at  reform 
was  commenced;  there  were  new  aqueducts 
opened ; new,  pure,  clear  conduits,  cool  and 
olose.roofed,  to  supply  the  people  of  Paris,  free 
from  metallic  taint,  and  from  all  chemical  asso- 
ciations. Then  was  undertaken,  and  soon  was 
completed,  the  existing  system  of  Parisian 
waterworks.  In  their  own  superb  language,  the 
French  commissioners  report  that  “ they  oonsti- 
tnte  one  of  the  moat  inspiring  works  which  it  is 
iu  the  power  of  man  to  contemplate.”  We  pass  on, 
without  feeling  so  precisely  sure  upon  the  point ; 
but  the  new  Parisian  works  are  unquestionably 
imposing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  obtrusive. 
The  original  design  was,  happily  enough, 
abandoned.  There,  are  no  bronze  tritons,  and 
there  are  no  marble  nymphs.  There  is  a re- 
servoir,  three  acres  in  length  and  width,  with  a 
uniform  depth  of  15  fc.,  perpetually  full,  banked 
up,  on  all  sides,  by  a forest  of  palisading,  to  sup- 
port the  earthvyVjrk'S,  and,  although  this  is  by  no 
means  the  principal  source  of  the  Parisian  supply, 
it  is  a main  one,  and  exceedingly  important. 
There  are  sixteen  others,  indeed,  but,  in  com- 
pariaon,  they  are  insignificant.  The  official 
Report,  just  published,  mentions  only  nine  of 
them,  the  others  being  subsidiary,  and,  in  a way, 
auxiliary  to  the  rest. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  BERLIN. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a parallel  in  his- 
tory of  a rate  of  increase  which  could  be  com- 
pared  with  that  of  Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia, 
and  now  of  the  German  empire.  Originally  a 
Wend  fishing  village,  on  the  sluggish  river  Spree, 
it  did  not  attain  to  any  degree  of  importance 
until,  in  the  days  of  the  great  Elector,  it  became 
the  centre  of  the  powerful  State  of  which  he 
may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation.  It  is 
situate  about  100  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  the  midst 
of  a dreary  plain  of  sand,  destitute  of  either 
beauty  or  fertility,  — “ an  oasis  of  stone  and  briok 
in  a Sahara  of  saud.”  At  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  numbered,  however,  but  50,000 
iubabitants.  It  made  more  progress  during  the 
reign  of  the  first  Prussian  king,  Frederick  Land 
his  BuocesBors,  until,  at  the  death  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  its  population  numbered  145,000.  But 
tbecity  increasedat  an  enormous  rate  during  the 
present  century.  In  1833  it  had  250,000  inha- 
bitants; in  1S58,  the  population,  including  a 
garrison  of  15,000  men,  had  increased  to  455,000, 
while  now  it  ranks  fourth  amongst  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  numbering  nearly  a million  inhabit- 
ants, of  which  22,600  are  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 

20.000  Roman  Catholics,  and  16,000  Jews. 
Amongst  its  population  should  be  mentioned 

6.000  French  Protestants,  the  descendants  of 
those  exiles  who  were  driven  from  their  native 
soil  by  the  intolerance  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  at- 
tribute, “ le  grand  monarque,"  reads  like  a satire 
by  the  side  of  such  shortsightedness  which  could 
deprive  France  of  some  of  her  best  children  by 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Berlin 
received  the  refugees  with  open  arms,  and  has 
reaped  ever  since,  along  with  the  whole  of 
Prussia,  the  benefits  of  such  a wise  course. 

The  area  of  the  city  is  somewhat  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  covering 
as  it  does  a space  of  7,000  acres.  The  city  is 
mostly  composed  of  long  straight  lines,  and 
shows  throughout  traces  of  modern  origin.  Its 
principal  street,  Unter  den  Linden,  is  so  well 
known  that  we  need  say  but  little  on  the  subject. 
It  contains  the  finest  buildings  in  a limited 
space,  being  but  three-quarters  of  a mile  long. 
If  we  enter  it  at  its  western  end,  the  Branden- 
burg Gate,  the  model  of  which  is  the  Propylmum 
at  Athens,  we  pass  by  the  palaces  of  the  royal 
princes,  the  University,  the  Arsenal,  the  Opera 
House,  the  Academy  of  Arts,  the  Russian  and 
English  embassies,  &o.  Crossing  the  Sohloas- 
biucke,  we  enter  the  grounds  on  one  side  of 
which  is  the  Schloss,  or  Royal  Palace,  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  Old  Museum,  designed  by  Schinkel, 
with  its  most  beautiful  colonnade  adorned  by  the 
frescoes  of  Cornelius.  Behind  the  latter  is  the 
New  iluseum,  designed  by  Schliiter,  which  took 
twelve  years  to  build,  certainly  the  most  striking 
building  in  Berlin.  The  new  National  Gallery, 


of  which  we  gave  an  internal  view  in  a recent 
number,  and  the  exterior  view  of  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  illustration  in  our  present 
number,  faces  the  principal  fai^.ade  of  the  New 
Museum. 

We  have  already  given  full  details  of  this 
latest  of  Berlin’s  great  buildings,*  and  we  need 
add  here  only  a few  remarks  on  the  great  changes 
and  additions  which  this  quarter  of  Berlin,  the 
so-called  Museum  Island,  is  to  undergo.  The 
railway  which  is  to  be  constructed  through 
Berlin  will  cross  the  island  on  a high  viaduct, 
600  ft.  long,  behind  the  museums.  This  will 
involve  a rebuilding  of  the  Cuatom-houae.  A 
great  desire  had  been  manifested  for  entirely 
removing  it,  and  utilising  the  space  thus  gained 
for  the  construction  of  museums  and  galleries. 
The  Government,  however,  has  no  intention  of 
gratifying  this  wish,  but  it  is  willing  to  meet  in 
another  way  the  views  of  the  merchants  and 
artists.  A colossal  building  for  the  Customs' 
warehouse  and  central  dep6t  is  to  be  erected  at 
a distance  of  200  ft.  from  the  National  Gallery, 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  It  will  have 
a width  of  600  fc.,  with  a depth  of  700  ft.,  and 
will  rise  close  to  the  Spree  to  a height  of  60  ft. 
The  railway  will  run  in  a tunnel  through  the 
building.  Upon  it  will  be  constructed  a plateau, 
after  the  manner  of  Briihl’a  Terrace  at  Dresden, 
Gardens,  rows  of  trees,  fonntains,  and  statuary 
are  to  make  it  a pleasant  promenade.  An  ap- 
proach  will  lead  from  the  south,  opposite  to  the 
New  Museum,  to  the  plateau,  and  terrace-like 
bridges  will  connect  it  with  the  Park  of  Mon- 
bijou and  the  western  bank  of  the  Spree. 

A larger  iui  posing  building  is  to  receive  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  afford  in  its  upper 
floors  space  for  art  exhibitions.  Galleries  of  less 
elevation  are  to  connect  it  with  wings  in  which 
picture-galleries  will  find  a home.  All  these 
buildings,  in  harmony  with  the  National  Gallery 
and  the  other  Museums,  will  be  in  the  Greek 
style.  A colonnade  is  to  lead  round  the  terrace, 
intersected  at  the  three  approaches  by  triumphal 
arches  in  the  manner  of  propjlrca.  The  centre 
of  all  these  new  plans  will  be  formed  by  a 
gigantic  statue  of  Germania,  to  be  executed  in 
such  dimensions  that  its  gilded  crown  is  to  tower 
over  all  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  beseenfar 
and  wide.  The  Park  of  Moubijou,  which  is  to  be 
formed  into  a town  park,  and  the  palace  of  which 
is  to  be  changed  to  a Hohenzollern  Museum,  is 
to  be  in  connexion  with  it ; and  gardens  will  be 
laid  out  on  both  banks  of  the  Spree,  obtained 
partly  by  the  transformation  of  the  ground  in 
consequence  of  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
partly  by  the  taking  down  of  the  artillery  bar- 
racks. All  these  changes  will  make  this  part  of 
Berlin  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  spots  to  be 
found  in  any  capital. 


PENNY  ART  HANDBOOKS,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

We  took  occasion  some  short  time  ago  to 
review  one  of  the  interesting  Shilling  Art  Hand- 
books published  for  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  connexion  with  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum. t These  are  reprints  of  the 
dissertations  prefixed  to  the  large  catalogue  of 
the  chief  divisions  of  works  of  art  in  the 
museum,  arranged  and  abridged  by  Mr.  William 
Maskell  so  as  to  bring  them  into  portable  shape. 
This  was  a very  good  step,  and  has  placed  a 
large  amount  of  sound  information,  with  en. 
graved  illustrations,  within  easy  reach.  The 
authorities,  however,  have  now  gone  farther,  and 
have  issued  a series  of  thirteen  Penny  Handbooks 
of  the  Industrial  Arts,  largely  illustrated,  which 
are  sold  at  that  price  only  at  South  Kensington 
Museum  and  the  museums  in  connexion  with  it, 
or  in  one  volume,  in  a paper  cover,  including 
240  excellent  illustrations,  for  a shilling.  A 
library  edition,  bound,  is  sold  by  the  publishers 
at  an  advanced  coat.I 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  penny  parts  : — 
1.  Gold  and  Silver  Work;  2.  Bronze,  Copper, 
and  Iron  ; 3.  Enamels  ; 4.  Furniture ; 5.  Ivories  ; 
6.  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  in  two  parts ; 7.  Ma- 
jolica; 8.  Glass;  9.  Mosaics;  10.  Arms  and 
Armour;  11.  Textile  Fabrics;  and  12.  Lace. 

If  any  of  our  readers  can  only  afford  a penny 
for  information  on  the  subjects  within  the  scope 
of  this  list,  iu  which  he  is  interested,  be  cannot 
by  any  possibility  lay  it  out  better  than  be  can 
at  South  Kensington. 


• See  p.  510,  ante. 
t Chapman  & Hall,  Piccadilly. 

J The  Industrial  Arts.  Industrial  Sketches.  With 
numerouB  illuetrations,  Chapman  & Hall,) 
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HOLBOEN  VIADUCT  STATION  AND 
HOTEL. 

The  building  forming  the  subject  of  oor 
engraving  is  the  City  Terminus  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Eailway,  which  was  opened 
for  traffic  a little  more  than  twelve  months  ago. 
Some  particulars  of  it  were  recently  given  incur 
pages.  It  occupies  an  area  of  ground,  having  a 
frontage  to  the  Holborn  Viaduct  of  235  ft.,  by  a 
depth  of  70  ft.  At  the  western  end  of  this  area  is 
the  low.level  railway  connecting  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  with  the  Metropolitan  and  Great  Northern 
lines.  To  enable  the  building  to  be  carried  over 
this  low»level  railway,  three  enormous  girders 
were  constructed  to  carry  the  front,  back,  and 
centre  walls,  and  from  these  smaller  girders  were 
fised  ^ to  carry  the  subsidiary  'portions  of  the 
building.  The  design  of  the  principal  girders 
and  of  the  station  and  booking-offices  was  en. 
tnisted  to  Mr.  Mills,  the  company’s  engineer. 
The  utmost  caution  was  necessary  in  getting  the 
girders  into  position,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
notice  that,  notwithstanding  the  traffic  on  the 
low.level  line  was  not  interfered  with,  no  accident 
whatever  occurred. 

The  atatioQ  proper  contains  a booking-office  of 
handsome  dimensions,  with  first  and  second  class 
waiting-rooms,  cloak-room,  parcels  and  telegraph 
offices,  and  the  usual  accommodation  for  the 
station-master  and  bis  sobordinates.  On  the 
platform  level  will  also  be  fonnd  the  restaurant, 
a fine  apartment,  70  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and 
20  ft.  high.  This  room  is  elaborately  decorated, 
the  walls  being  covered  with  eiioaustio  tiles  and 
majolica  enrichments;  the  ceiling  is  deeply 
coffered,  gold  and  colour  being  freely  used  in  its 
embellishment. 

Adjoining  the  restaurant  is  the  entrance  to  the 
hotel,  leading  to  the  hall  and  principal  staircase. 
The  latter  is  20  ft.  wide,  and  a noticeable  feature 
ill  its  planning  is  the  abundance  of  light  which 
prevails. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  principal  coffee- 
room,  63  ft.  long,  36  ft.  wide,  and  25  ft.  high,  the 
walls  of  which  are  being  covered  with  Mexican 
onyx  marble;  the  ceiling  is  formed  of  carton 
piorre,  the  plain  suifaces  being  enriched  with 
colonr.  There  will  also  be  on  this  floor  a ladies’ 
coffee-room,  reading-room,  public  billiard-room, 
to  contain  four  tables,  smoking-room,  and  several 
private  sitting-rooms  of  varying  dimensions. 

The  four  floors  immediately  above  are  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  patrons  of  the 
hotel,  and  are  laid  out  as  sitting  and  bed  rooms. 
The  sixth,  or  top  floor,  is  .devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  hotel,  the  kitchen  being  placed  at  this 
level,  thus  ensuring  immunity  from  the  smells 
usually  attendant  upon  culinary  operations. 
Powerful  lifts  are  provided  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  and  their  luggage  from  the  ground 
level  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  building. 

The  fa9ade  next  the  Viaduct  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  Portland  stone.  It  is  Italian  in  cha- 
racter,  with  a good  deal  of  French  feeling 
exhibited  in  the  fenestration,  the  dormers,  the 
Mansard  roofs,  and  the  carved  enrichments. 
Noticeable  amongst  the  latter  are  the  shields 
between  the  first  and  second  floor  windows  ; on 
these  are  out  the  arms  of  the  different  cities  and 
towns  throngh  which  the  railway  passes ; the 
effect  of  the  carving  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
ground  being  picked  in  with  gold. 

The  hotel  is  to  be  opened  for  business  at 
Christmas  next.'under  the  management  of  aneipe- 
rienced  firm  of  railway  refreshment  oontraotors. 

The  works  in  connexion  with  the  building  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  William  Webster,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Isaace,  architect.  The  whole  of  the 
carving  on  the  front  was  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bromfield. 

The  outlay  involved  is,  in  round  figures 
120,C00J. 


Crosses  iu  Churches.— The  case  of  Masters 
; V.  The  Eev.  John  Durst  was  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  29th  ult., 
. on  appeal  from  the  Arches  Court.  It  appeared 
that  on  the  27ih  of  May,  1875,  a movable 
wooden  oross  was  placed,  without  the  sanction 
of  a faculty,  on  the  re-table  of  the  Communion 
table.  ^ Two  days  afterwards  Mr.  Masters,  the 
parishioners’  churchwarden,  removed  the  cross 
out  of  the  church  without  a faculty,  and  he  is 
willing  to  give  it  to  the  vicar,  but  not  to  restore 
it  to  the  place  whence  be  took  it.  The  present 
contention  is  whether  the  cross  in  the  position 
mentioned  is  not  forbidden  by  law.  The  argu. 
meat  on  the  legal  point  occupied  the  whole  day. 


J. 
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ON  GENERAL  BUILDING  REGULATIONS 
FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

BT  ME.  I.  CLARKE. 

The  snbjeot  of  bnildiDg  regolations  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  every  architect,  and  when 
■we  think  of  the  number  of  Acts  in  force,  we 
are  surprised  how  many  of  our  brethren, — whose 
practice  exteuda  over  a large  area,  in  which 
there  are  many  Acts  and  bye-laws  in  force, — get 
on  under  them,  for  they  cannot  remember  the 
conditions  imposed  by  all. 

At  present  the  following  general  Acts  are  in 
force  : — Town  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847  ; 
Public  Health  Act,  1848  j Local  Government 
Act,  1853  5 Sanitary  Act,  1846;  ditto  Amend- 
meut  Act,  1864;  another  Amendment,  1874; 
Public  Health  Act,  1875  ; Chimney  Sweeps  Act, 
1875.  And  all  the  large  towns  (except  Man- 
chester) have  special  Acts.  Many  of  the  bye- 
laws are  different  one  from  another.  How  few 
there  are  who  know  the  Sanitary  Acts  ! 

What  I think  would  remedy  these  evils  to  a 
great  extent  is  as  follows  : say,  take  the  present 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  as  a basis,  expunge 
the  clauses  found  not  to  work,  insert  clauses  as 
to  strength  of  timber,  iron,  concrete,  &c.  as 
needed,  and  incorporate  all  the  miscellaneous 
Acts  connected  with  building  in  it ; take  evi. 
dence  by  a commission  composed  of  Parliamen- 
tary and  professional  members  as  to  wbat  is 
wanted  in  the  different  places,  and  then  frame 
an  Act  on  their  report. 

I would  suggest  that  the  present  system  of 
building  surveyor  and  districts  be  adopted  as  in 
the  metropolis,  except  that  in,  say,  three  situa- 
tions in  England  and  Wales,  two  in  Scotland  and 
two  in  Ireland,  there  be  head  surveyors  or 
referees,  to  whom  all  disputes  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  and  its  carrying  out  should  be  referred, 
and  who  should  see  that  it  was  properly  carried 
oat  by  the  local  surveyors;  or  another  plan 
would  be  to  divide  the  country  into  hundreds 
and  appoint  a referee  to  each.  The  referee 
should  decide  all  cases  of  dispute  between  the 
surveyors  and  builders  or  proprietors  ; but  should 
they  not  be  satisfied  with  bis  decision,  appeal 
might  be  made  to  the  board  iu  London  (whoua  I 
Bhall  presently  bring  before  you)  on  payment  of 
certain  fees.  The  referees  to  be  responsible  to 
the  board,  and  also  to  see  that  the  Act  was  car- 
ried out.  The  board  in  London  to  have  the  entire 
control;  to  be  composed  of  professional  members 
with  a Parliamentary  head ; they  to  have  the 
power  to  make  regulations  for  new  materials,  or 
new  ways  of  using  old  ones,  and  iu  special  cases 
to  modify  existing  laws  and  to  be  answerable  to 
Parliament  for  their  acts.  The  referees  and 
board  bo  be  paid  by  the  State. 

I would  have  all  the  surveyors  practising 
architects;  firstly,  because  they  -would  imbibe 
the  new  ideas  as  they  came  out  and  not  be 
obstructives ; secondly,  because  one  architect 
who  was  not  a building  surveyor  would  look 
pretty  sharp  after  his  more  fortunate  brother, 
who  was  , not  as  at  present,  when  there  is  great 
neglect  in  looking  afeer  buildings.  I came 
across  a building  a few  months  ago  in  which 
the  beams  were  not  according  to  the  Act,  and 
there  were  wooden  blocks  in  hall-a-dozen  flues, 
and  several  other  like  matters  ; and  about  a 
fortnight  ago  a sewer  which  had  no  junction  with 
the  main,  but  both  ends  were  left  open,  so  that 
the  sewerage  might  find  its  way  into  the  build- 
ino'.  One  architect  would  inform  another  very 
often  from  friendship  if  he  saw  anything  going 
wrong  in  his  friend’s  district. 

But  some  may  say,  how  would  you  do  for  sur- 
veyors  in  very  oountryfied  places?  Well,  I 
tbinK  some  architects  Irom  a neighbouring  town 
would  very  gladly  take  the  post,  and,  if  they 
would  not,  the  overseer  or  some  one  who  has 
duties  in  the  place  would,  fur  the  sake  of  the 
fees.  The  kingdom  would  have  an  efficient  staff 
of  surveyors,  who  would  show  neither  fear  nor 
favour,  for  they  would  not  know  when  the 
referees  might  pop  on  them.  The  present  Board 
surveyors  do  show  favour  and  occasionally  spite, 
for  I could  name  houses  that  have  not  50  super- 
ficial feet  of  yard  space,  much  leas  the  100  ft. 
required  to  be  left;  also,  where  the  bye-laws 
have  not  been  enforced  against  members  of  the 
Board  and  have  upon  others. 

No  doubt  a great  deal  may  be  said  as  to  local 
customs,  but  the  main  principles  of  constroction 
are  the  same  everywhere,  for  a granite  wall  is 
put  near  the  same  thickness  as  sandstone,  and 
bricks  are  all  about  one  size.  The  cottage,  which 
is  of  the  minimum  strength  in  the  Highlands, 
is  nob  too  strong  for  London,  and  a General 
Building  Act  would  not  necessitate  that  every. 


body  should  build  of  the  least  strength  allowed. 
There  are  no  Building  Acts  iu  force  in  many 
country  places  where  they  are  very  much 
wanted,  and  where  the  bye-laws  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  are  in  force  they  are  to  a great 
extent  disregarded.  If  there  were  proper  in- 
spectors to  go  round  the  districts  this  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  occur.  Ton  are,  no  doubt,  aware 
that  under  many  of  the  bye-laws  all  deficiencies 
must  be  found  within  three  days : this  would 
certainly  require  altering.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
in  a Jerry  builder's  eyes  to  say  the  work  baa 
been  done  four  or  five  days  or  more,  when  it  has 
only  been  done  perhaps  one.  Another  great  ad- 
vantage of  a general  Act  would  be  that  architects 
would  know  the  regulations,- — not  be  in  a fog,  as 
they  sometimes  are,  and  the  general  Act  would 
carry  more  weight. 

Let  us  take  an  instanoe  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced under  the  present  system.  A London 
architect  receives  a commission  to  design  a 
building  in  Liverpool  (he  could  nob  obtain  a copy 
of  the  Building  Act  until  last  year  because  it 
was  out  of  print) ; he  makes  his  plans  and 
perhaps  finds  great  difficulty  in  getting  at  what 
the  regulations  are  : say  it  is  a shop,  and  he 
wishes  some  projection,  and,  looking  over  the 
' Act,  comes  across  the  clause  which  allows  shop- 
fronts to  project  12  iu.  and  the  cornice  18  in., 
and  sends  the  drawings  down  to  be  passed,  and 
has  them  rejected,  he  cannot  understand  why, 
the  explanation  being  that  he  has  not  complied 
with  the  Town  Improvement  Clauses  Act.  It 
is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  plans  to  be  rejected 
when  the  authorities  have  no  power  to  reject 
them.  The  best  thing  for  an  architect  to  do  is 
to  carefully  read  the  whole  of  the  Acta,  and  then 
go  on  building,  for  no  plans  are  required  to  be 
passed  for  any  building  but  houses.  Nearly  all 
the  present  Building  Acts  in  the  country  want 
revising;  the  present  generation  have  improved 
on  the  preceding  one,  and  the  next  will  improve 
on  the  work  of  the  present.  In  Liverpool  the 
following  Local  Acts  are  in  force  : — Building 
Act  (1842),  Fire  Prevention  Acts  (184-3  and 
1844) , which  apply  to  warebonses  only  ; Sanitary 
Act  (1846),  ditto,  Amendment  (1864),  and  Bye- 
laws under  Local  Government  Act  (1858).  If 
we  had  one  Act  embracing  the  whole,  and 
modernising  them,  it  would  be  much  better. 

I will  point  out  to  you  a few  of  the  defects  of 
the  Building  Act ; but,  first,  we  may  say  that 
the  town  council  have  ample  power  to  appoint 
surveyors,  but  they  do  not  exercise  them  suffi- 
ciently; there  are  two  assistant  bnilding  sur- 
veyors and  two  sub-assistants  (the  borough 
engineer  is  the  building  surveyor).  There  aie 
at  present  about  6,000  buildings  aud  alterations 
in  progress,  and  3,000  cases  of  dangerous 
structnres;  the  Act  provides  that  discrepancies 
must  be  noted  within  ten  days.  Too  few  sur- 
veyors to  oope  with  BO  much  work  and  find  out 
the  buildings  being  erected  without  notice,  and 
to  be  called  “Assistants.”  They  are  paid  out  of 
the  borough  fund.  There  are  no  fees. 

Some  of  the  defects  in  the  working  of  the 
Act  are  as  follow  : — 

There  is  no  obligation  to  submit  plans  of  build- 
ings, and,  as  the  Sanitary  Act  only  deals  with 
houses,  this  difficulty  often  arises.  It  allows  no 
buildings  to  be  erected  except  they  are  of  stone 
or  brick,  hence  the  ordinary  circus  buildings, 
&c.,  are  contrary  to  the  Act.  Thickness  of  walls 
depend  not  on  the  length  and  height  of  the  wall 
itself,  but  on  the  length  and  height  of  the  front 
wall ; so  the  staircase,  or  party  wall  of  a house 
may  be  put  one  brick  thick  and  yet  have  no 
internal  support  for,  say  60  ft.,  if  the  front  wall 
does  nob  exceed  36  ft.  inheight,  or  39  ft.  in  front, 
and  I have  heard  of  a stable  being  pub  up  with 
9 in.  walls  because  what  was  called  the  front  did 
not  exceed  15  ft.,  and  the  side  walls  were  above 
100  ft.  in  length,  — one  adjoined  a common 
passage.  Tuere  is  not  the  slightest  provision  as 
to  internal  walls,  they  are  put  4^  iu.  thick,  and 
sometimes  still  less,  except  in  the  best  houses. 
There  is  no  obligation  to  build  party  walls  up 
to  the  slates,  and  the  jerries  do  not  always  do  so. 
The  surveyors  do  their  best  to  get  them  carried 
up.  There  is  no  definition  of  a party  wall.  There 
are  no  regulations  as  to  the  material  on  which 
houses  are  built.  A great  many  houses  have 
been  built  on  land  filled  op  with  ashpit  refuse, 
and  the  foundations  have  given  way  and  cracked 
the  walls  very  much.  There  are  no  regnlations 
as  to  ironwork.  No  special  sizes  of  timber  for 
warehouse  floors.  No  obligation  to  lay  bearing 
timbers  on  edge,  so  a floor  for  a 16-fC.  room  may 
be  S-in.  and  2j-in. planks  laid  flat, — aqueer  floor. 
Fence  walls  and  buildings  wholly  underground 
are  excluded.  The  strengths  given  for  wooden 


beams  is  too  small  in  many  cases  for  warehouses. 
Nothing  about  roof  principals. 

Ton  will  see  that  the  foregoing  very  much 
increase  the  duties  of  the  already  very  much 
overworked  surveyors,  and  seriously  mar  the 
efficiency  of  the  Act. 

The  Fire  Prevention  Act  does  nob  apply  to 
dwellings  or  public  buildings.  When  a new  Act 
is  formed  it  would  be  needful  to  include  pro- 
vision as  to  the  safety  from  fire  for  dwellings, 
and  espeoially  for  places  of  public  resort. 

It  is  a matter  of  question  whether  all  plana 
should  be  submitted  and  passed,  and  I am  in- 
clined to  think  it  unnecessary,  as  the  disadvan. 
tage  of  having  the  surveyors  to  look  over  the 
drawings  and  say  whether  they  are  correct  is 
great,  for  some  matters  might  escape  attention, 
and  then  the  builders  would  say  when  the  dis- 
crepancies were  found  out,  “ Oh  ! but  you  have 
passed  the  plans  aud  this  was  on  them,”  and  it 
would  tie  the  hands  of  the  surveyors  to  a great 
extent.  Also  they  would  nob  be  so  inclined  to 
look  sharp  after  the  building  when  they  saw  that 
the  plans  were  acoording  to  the  Act.  The 
Liverpool  Jerries  are  aware  of  this,  and  carry 
it  to  perfection,  for  they  send  in  different  plans 
to  those  they  intend  to  build  from. 

One  of  the  greatest  diffioulties  is  the  finding 
out  of  alterations  and  new  buildings.  I think  if 
the  builders  were  prosecuted  a little  more  it 
would  act  as  a deterrent  to  this  sort  of  thing. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  before  yon 
the  necessity  of  a General  Building  Aot,  and  some 
of  the  disadvantages  we  in  Liverpool  observe 
arising  out  of  the  present  system. 


KEGISTRATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  HOUSES. 

BY  MR.  JAMES  SELLARS,  JUN. 

The  anbject  which  forms  the  title  of  this  short 
paper  is  one  to  which  the  Society  I have  the 
honour  to  represent  has  recently  been  giving 
some  attention.  Being  a subject  which  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  novelty,  and  believing  it  woold 
be  found  not  unworthy  of  your  consideration,  we 
suggested  it  as  a suitable  one  for  discussion  in 
response  to  the  invitation  of  the  hon.  secretaries 
of  the  Conference.  I am  not  the  author  o£  the 
scheme.  I have  simply  undertaken  to  bring  the 
subject  before  this  meeting,  and  I shall  do  so  as 
concisely  as  I can. 

Mr.  John  Cowan,  of  Glasgow,  was  the  first  to 
suggest  the  idea  at  least  in  Scotland.  His  paper 
on  the  subject  which  was  read  before  our  Society 
has  been  reported  in  some  of  the  professional 
papers,  but  I trust  you  will  bear  with  me  in 
repeating, — as  I must  necessarily  do, — the  gist 
of  his  paper,  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  the  details  of 
the  scheme.  The  publication  of  the  paper  will 
have,  I hope,  directed  the  attention  of  many 
gentlemen  present  to  the  subject,  and  my  bring, 
ing  it  before  this  Conference  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  its  being  discussed  and  having  its  merits 
and  demerits  bronght  to  light  in  a way  which 
no  merely  local  discussion  could  do,  and  perhaps 
initiate  some  general  movement  for  giving  it 
practical  effect  should  it  bear  the  test  of  criti. 
cism,  and  meet  with  any  measure  of  approval 
from  the  oolleotiva  wisdom  and  experience  of 
such  an  assembly  as  this. 

What,  then,  is  this  new  scheme  which,  as  a 
practical  idea,  has  just  been  launched  by  one  of 
our  Glasgow  builders?  For  what  reasons  is  the 
adoption  of  such  a scheme  either  necessary  or 
desirable  ? And  iu  what  way  does  it  interest  ua 
as  architects  P 

I shall  apply  myself  to  answer  these  three 
questions  as  fully  as  the  limited  time  at  my  dis- 
posal will  admit  of. 

First,  then,  it  is  a proposal  to  apply  to  house 
property  a system  analogous  to  that  of  “ Lloyd's 
Register,”  as  applied  to  shipping. 

The  machinery  necessary  for  the  sohemewould 
be  (1)  a committee  or  board,  consisting  of  say 
representatives  from  the  architectural  and  legal 
professions,  the  mercantile  community,  and  the 
building  trades;  and  (2)  a staff  of  thoroughly 
trained  inspectors  or  surveyors.  For  the  guid- 
ance of  these  officials  a standard  specification  or 
specifications  and  set  of  instructions  would  be 
prepared  which  might  be  so  general  in  their 
terms  as  to  apply  over  all  the  United  Kingdom. 
To  these  oonld  be  added  such  clauses  as  would 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  difi’erenb  modes  of  con- 
struction, pecnliar  to  certain  localities. 

Buildings  which  were  to  be  registered  wonld 
require  to  conform  to  this  specification,  nob,  per- 
haps, to  the  very  letter,— because  it  wonld  be 
impossible  to  do  so  in  many  cases,— but  to  the 
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spiribj  that  is,  they  would  have  to  be  con- 
structed  in  a way  which  would  come  up  to  the 
maximum  of  excellence  required  by  the  standard 
specification. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  surveyors  to  visit 
the  building  from  time  to  time  during  its  pro- 
gress, and  in  accordance  with  their  report  at 
completion  the  committee  would  register  it  in 
Claes  A,  B,  or  C,  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  register  would  contain  such  information 
as  the  following  : — Situation  and  kind  of  build- 
ing ; date  of  erection,  name  of  architect  and 
builder  j character  of  foundations ; system  of 
drainage  ; thickness  of  walls;  scantlings  of  wood 
and  iron  joists  and  beams;  details  of  plumber 
work,  gas-pipes,  and  bell-hanging ; kind  of  fire- 
proofing, it  any, — in  short,  a complete  record  of 
the  kind  and  quality  of  all  materials,  and  the 
mode  of  constructioa  employed  in  a particular 
building,  dealing  specially  with  such  details  of 
constrnotion  as  are  hidden  by  the  very  com- 
pletion of  the  building. 

The  register  would  be  available  for  reference 
to  all  who  paid  the  fee  which  would  be  charged. 
Fees  would  also  be  charged  for  each  registration, 
and  the  fees  derived  from  these  two  sonroes 
would  form  the  fund  from  whioh  the  secretary 
of  the  committee  and  the  surveyors  would  be 
paid.  These  surveyors  should  be  a superior 
class  of  men,  and  be  required  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation either  by  the  local  Institute  or  the  Royal 
Institute.  The  salaries  of  these  officials  ought 
to  be  liberal,  and  they  should  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited  from  doing  any  other  kind  of  work. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  meant  that  the  registration 
would^  be  compulsory,  but  its  advocates  are 
sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  the  benefits  would 
be  such  as  would  induce  those  interested  in 
house  property  to  conform  to  the  standard 
specifications  and  seek  for  registration. 

It  is  thought  that  three  such  committees  and 
Bt'iffs  of  surveyors  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
work  in  Scotland, — say,  one  at  Aberdeen,  one  at 
Edinburgh,  and  one  at  Glasgow.  These  officials 
would  overtake  the  work  of  the  smaller  towns  in 
the  district  of  whioh  their  head -quarters  were  the 
centre.  The  same  system,  with,  of  course,  a pro- 
portionately  larger  number  of  centres,  might  be 
applied  to  England. 

Such,  then,  is  a brief  outline  of  the  scheme  as 
set  forth  in  Hr.  Cowan’s  paper,  and  which  we  in 
Glasgow  have  been  discussing. 

Crudeand  unworkable  it  may  be  in  its  present 
form,  but  if  the  idea  is  one  worth  pursning,  a 
proper  and  efficient  system  for  carrying  it  out 
would  no  doubt  be  devised. 

I will  now  deal  with  the  second  anestion,  viz., 

“ For  what  reasons  is  the  adoption  of  snoh  a 
scheme  either  necessary  or  desirable”;  and  I 
think  I shall  be  able  in  a sentence  or  two  to  show 
that  it  is  both. 

I shall  be  within  the  mark  when  I say  that 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  domestio  and  commercial 
buildings  in  Glasgow  and  other  large  centres  of 
industry  in  Scotland  are  built  by  the  investment 
of  the  capital  of  those  who  personally  know 
nothing  of  them  as  examples  of  construction, 
hut  look  upon  them  simply  as  a safe  investment 
for  their  capital.  The  value  of  such  property,  in 
Glasgow  alone,  must  be  reckoned  by  millions  of 
pounds  sterling. 

In  moat  large  towns  a considerable  proportion 
of  such  property  is  erected  without  the  plans  or 
superintendence  of  the  trained  architect.  In 
Glasgow,  buildings  innocent  of  an  architect  might 
be  numbered  by  the  street,  and  it  is  all  but  cer- 
tain  that  they  are  of  a kind  whioh  would  not  be 
classed  A1  on  the  proposed  register.  These 
bouses  are,  as  a rale,  built  to  sell,  aud  at  present 
they  do  sell,  in  most  cases,  at  as  high  a price  as 
the  well  planned  and  constructed  building. 
There  is  thus  no  encouragement  for  the  con- 
scientious builder  to  get  his  house  well  planned 
and  constructed.  Under  this  system  it  would 
become  the  interest  of  the  builder  to  do  so, 
otherwise  he  would  find  no  market  for  his  wares, 

88  the  purchaser  would  certainly  be  guided  by 
the  register  in  making  his  investment. 

If,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  “jerry”  building 
exists  to  a large  extent,  and,  I think  the  fact 
will  hardly  be  denied, — and  that  this  system  of 
registration  would  help  to  stamp  it  out,  encourage 
good  planning,  and  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of 
excellence  iu  construction,  I submit  that  the 
Dpcesaity  and  desirability  of  such  a system  mnst 
follow. 

Now,  as  to  the  third  part  of  my  sobject, — in 
■what  way  does  it  interest  ns  as  architects  ? 
This  ia  a question  which  such  a meeting  as 
this  is  fairly  entitled  to  ask,  aud  I hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  answer  it  iu  a satisfactory 


way,  otherwise  I fear  I shall  have  committed  a 
grave  error  in  presuming  to  occupy  your  valuable 
time. 

If  it  ia  assumed  that  the  result  of  the  scheme 
would  necessarily  be  an  improved  class  of 
building,  surely  it  is  a system  in  which  we  whom 
the  public  hold  responsible  for  healthy  and  safe 
houses  to  live  in,  and  premises  in  which  to  carry 
on  their  business,  must  take  the  deepest  interest; 
and  if  it  is  a scheme  which  it  ia  desirable  to 
carry  out,  our  profession  is  bound  to  take  an 
interest  in  it,  and  assist  in  putting  it  in  working 
order,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrange  its 
details  without  our  oo.operation. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  not,  by  setting 
np  a standard  specification,  and  detailing  the 
best  mode  of  construction,  simply  helping  every 
man  to  become  his  own  architect  ? To  such  a 
question  I would  answer,  No.  For,  althongh  we 
SDy  that  walla  of  such  aud  such  a height  are  to 
be  of  a certain  thickness,  that  joists  over  a given 
span  are  to  be  of  certain  scantling,  and  other- 
wise detail  the  various  particulars  of  constrac- 
tion,  it  is  only  the  trained  architect  who  can 
bring  the  parts  together  and  construct  with 
poouomy  and  skill. 

This  is  a fact  which  the  capitalist  will  very 
soon  recognise,  and  be  will  see  it  to  be  to  his 
advantage  to  employ  the  qualified  practitioner, 
so  as  to  insure  his  building  being  conatrncted 
with  economy,  and  iu  such  a way  as  would 
entitle  it  to  be  registered  in  the  first  class. 

May  I therefore  assnme  that  the  tendency 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  employing  the 
trained  architect  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poachers 
on  our  preserves,  who  have  too  frequently  large 
commissions  entrusted  to  their  unskilful  hands  ? 

I think  I have  said  enough  to  show  that  on 
public  grounds,  and  even  on  professional  grounds, 
the  scheme  is  deserving  of  our  support. 

Before  concluding  there  are  one  or  two  other 
points  I should  like  to  refer  to.  There  is  no 
donbt  that  such  a scheme  would  be  an  immense 
'boon  to  the  legal  profession  and  other  bodies 
having  money  to  iuvest  in  public  buildings,  and 
as  they  are  the  “ public  ” from  whioh  many  of 
our  clients  come,  they  are  entitled  to  our  best 
consideration.  This  register  would  afford  them 
a reliable  means  of  getting  at  the  character  of 
the  property  to  be  invested  in.  But  would  not 
this  affect  the  vested  interests  of  the  licensed 
valuator  ? Would  he  not,  like  Othello,  find  his 
“ occupation  gone  ” ? Ou  the  contrary,  he  too 
would  have  something  reliable  to  work  from,  and 
his  skill  would  be  reserved  for  the  consideration 
of  the  locality  of  the  building,  its  depreciation 
from  8ge,  the  value  of  the  ground,  and  the  many 
local  circumstances  whioh  affect  the  value  of 
property. 

Another  point  which  is  of  some  importance 
may  be  meutioned.  Suppose  the  case  of  the 
purchaser  of  the  “ jerry  ” house  finding,  after  he 
has  entered  into  possession,  that  he  has  no 
privacy  in  his  rooms,  as  sounds  can  be  heard  all 
overthebouae;  that  the  drains  get  choked,  as  they 
lead  to  nowhere  in  particular  ; that  the  plumber 
work  is  all  wrong,  or  that  doors  will  not  shut,  as 
the  house  has  sunk  half  a foot  on  one  side.  Such 
oases  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  they  tend 
to  lower  the  character  of  our  profession  in  public 
opinion,  as  the  blame  is  generally  laid  at  our 
door  by  the  sulferera  who  are  probably  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  their  houses  are  blameless  of  an 
architect.  Again,  it  may  be  asked,  Do  not  the 
building  Acts  secure  all  that  this  scheme  is  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  ? The  answer  mnst  be, 
Certainly  not.  At  least  they  have  not  done  so 
hitherto.  It  is  true  the  Building  Act  requires 
that  walls  of  a particular  height,  shall  be  of  a 
certain  thickness,  and  that  joists  of  given  span 
shall  be  of  specified  strength;  but  it  does  not 
demand  that  the  wall  shall  be  a well-bnilt  wall, 
or  that  the  timbers  shall  be  of  first-olass  quality! 
The  Bnilding  Act  may  be  satisfied  with  a mini- 
mum  of  excellence,  but  this  system  demands  the 
maximum  of  excellence. 

Had  time  permitted,  I might  go  on  mnltiplying 
arguments  in  support  of  the  idea,  but  if  I have 
said  enough  to  explain  the  intention  of  the  pro. 
posal,  aud  pub  you  in  possession  of  material  for 
discussion,  my  mission  is  accomplished. 

I may  say,  in  conclusion,  the  idea  has  been 
warmly  received  by  our  Society,  and  by  several 
of  the  legal  profession  in  Glasgow  to  whom  it 
has  been  explained. 

A committee, — composed  of  represesentatives 
of  the  various  bodies  whom  it  is  thought  might 
be  represented  iu  the  permanent  Board, — has 
been  appointed  to  consider  details  and  devise 
some  means  of  giving  practical  effect  to  the 
scheme. 


This  is  only  a local  movement ; however,  shonld 
it  appear  to  this  meeting,  composed  of  repre* 
sentatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  be 
desirable  and  practicable,  snob  a movement  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  Lave  a soocessf  ul  issue  if 
it  were  taken  np  by  the  whole  of  the  profession 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute. 

That  the  scheme  is  practicable  with  houaea 
will,  I am  sanguine  enough  to  hope.be  admitted. 
The  scheme  on  which  it  is  founded  has  worked 
well  in  the  case  of  ships,  where  the  result  has 
been  to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence  of  both 
design  and  constrnotion. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  for  a like  resnlfc 
from  the  “Registration  and  Classification  of 
Houses  ” ? 


ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL. 

During  my  stay  in  Philadelphia  I have  not 
confined  myself  to  the  Exhibition,  but  I have 
devoted  some  time  to  the  city  and  the  snbarbs. 
I have  made  excursions  on  the  Schnylkill,  and 
wandered  up  the  Wissahiokon,  whose  sylvan 
beauties  will  doubtless  be  illustrated  by  some 
of  your  contemporaries.  I visited  the  great 
cemetery  at  Laurel  Hill, — a lovely  spot  to  “ rest 
from  labours,”  but  where  the  “ owners  of  lots  ” 
seemed,  in  their  very  pretentions  monuments, 
more  inclined  to  display  their  wealth  than  evince 
their  grief.  One  lot  was  adorned  with  a figure 
in  bronze,  life-size.  I thought  it  mast  be  a 
monument  erected  to  the  hononred  memory  of 
some  deceased  President;  but  no,  it  was  only  to 
mark  the  resting-place  of  some  private  individual 
with  a very  common  name.  I also  went  to 
Girard  College,  a foundation  for  orphans.  The 
founder,  by  his  will,  ordered  “ that  no  ecole. 
siastio,  missionary,  or  minister  of  any  sect  what, 
soever,  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or 
duty  whatever  in  the  said  college  ; nor  shall  any 
such  person  be  admitted  for  any  purpose  or  as  a 
visitor.”  By  tbe  same  will  be  directed  that  the 
bnilding  should  be  raised  on  a certain  p'ace,  and 
of  such  dimensions  as  he  therein  named.  What- 
ever may  be  the  opinions  formed  about  the  former 
directions,  there  is  no  doubt  he  had  a practical 
knowledge  of  arohiteotnre,  or  he  was  well  ad. 
vised.  The  college  is  exactly  according  to  his 
wish,  and  I am  assured  that  the  boys  who  have 
been  educated  at  the  Institution  have  turned  out 
well,  and  many  by  their  works  have  made  them- 
selves famous  among  their  fellow-oitizens.  The 
education  is  of  a practical  character,  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  copy  slips  that  are  shown  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Educational  Department,  a bnilding 
in  the  Exhibition  grounds  to  show  the  statistics, 
the  productions  of  the  pupils  in  the  various 
schools  in  the  tState  of  Peunslyvania.  Among 
moral  reflections  and  sentiments,  such  as  the 
youth  of  the  old  country  have  to  copy,  are  “ Keep 
strict  accounts,  and  balance  them  often.”  Having 
entered  into  partnership,  “ Great  exertions  are 
necessary  to  effect  sales,”  «io. 

I went  to  the  State  Penitentiary,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  prisons  that  adopted,  amidst  a 
torrent  of  opposition,  the  “ separate  system  ” ; 
but,  alas  ! the  prison  is  now  too  small,  aud  they 
areobliged  to  puttwointo  onecell  very  frequently. 

I asked  why  this  was,  and  the  reply  was  that 
the  State  Legislature  would  not  grant  supplies 
either  to  build  a new  prison,  or  to  enlarge  the 
old  one.  Our  “great  unpaid  ” in  England,  whom 
Mr.  Briefless,  of  three  years’  standing,  is  trying 
so  hard  to  supersede,  would  not  allow  this 
scandal.  I was  introduced  in  one  of  the  cells  to 
a man  of  whom  Dickens  wrote  in  his  “American 
Notes”  in  18-12, — -“la  another  cell  there  was  a 

German I never  saw  snoh  a picture  of 

forlorn  affliotion  and  distress  of  mind a 

more  dejected,  heart.broken,  wretched  creature 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  My  heart  bled 
for  him,  and  when  tbe  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks 
the  spectacle  was  really  too  painful  to  witness. 

I never  saw  or  heard  of  any  kind  of  misery  that 
impressed  me  more  than  the  wretchedness  of  this 
man.”  The  report  on  the  prison,  by  Richard 
Vanx,  in  1872,  has  this  passage  : — “ This  German 
prisoner,  this  ‘ picture  of  forlorn  affliction  and 
distress  of  mind,’  was  sentenced  to  this  Peniten. 
fciary  for  the  first  time,  May  loth,  ISI-O,  for  five 
years ; on  June  28tb,  1852,  he  was  sent  to  this 
Penitentiary  forone  year ; February  24th,  1855,  he 
was  a third  time  convicted  and  sent  to  this  prison 
for  two  years  ; April  4th,  1861,  he  came  again,  for 
one  year;  on  March  12th,  1872,  he  returned, for 
twoyears.  Thus  this  picture  of  forlorn  affliotion 
and  distress  of  mind  is  now  a living,  hale,  hearty 
man  of  seventy-two  years  of  age,  having  served 
out  nine  years  of  imprisonment,  with  all  its 
horrors  and  crnelty,  ‘such  as  no  man  has  a right 
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to  inflict  on  his  fellow-man.’  ” This  was  written 
fn  1872,  since  which  time  he  has  “ got  into 
trouble”  again.  I asked  him  how  long  he  had 
been  in  prison  altogether,  and  he  said  ” tweWe 
years,  and  he  had  two  more  to  serve.”  Among 
other  questions  I put  was,  “ Do  you  remember 
the  visit  of  Dickens,  some  years  ago?"  He 
answered,  “Oh,  yes!”  but  no  tears  ran  down 
his  checks,  which  I considered  gross  ingratitude 
towards  such  an  advocate.  I hope  the  member 
for  Leicester  will  not  meet  with  so  bad  a return 
for  the  sympathy  he  manifests  towards  garotters 
and  other  respectable  criminals. 

Street  arohiteotnre  here  is  of  a uniform  cut 
and  style,  like  the  garbs  of  the  sect  who  give 
the  sobriquet  to  the  city.  Churches  have  in- 
creased, and  the  guasi-Gothio  style  has  been 
adopted  by  various  sects.  There  is  a light-green 
stone  found  in  this  State,  which  they  call  ser- 
pentine. They  use  it,  however,  dressed  with 
white  and  brown  stone  dressings,  which  has  a 
very  good  effect,  especially  with  the  latter, 
named  colour.  To  this  are  added  shafts  of  Aber- 
deen granite,  polished,  which  harmonise  very 
well. 

Now  back  to  the  Exhibition.  Since  the  opening 
great  efforts  have  been  made  towards  comple- 
tion, but  still  it  is  most  incomplete.  The  French 
have  opened  the  greater  part  of  their  400  tons 
which  they  imported,  and  these  wares  give  a 
gaiety  to  the  main  building  which  it  lacked  when 
there  was  nothing  in  their  plares  but  cases  with 
the  glasses  smeared  with  whitewash. 

Walking  over  the  Amerioan  Department,  I 
came  upon  some  old  books  and  newspapers  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Sower  & Potts.  I came  upon 
the  Examiner,  a journal  published  in  1799  by 
the  predecessor  of  that  firm.  It  snys  : — “Norris- 
town, Friday,  December  the  20th. — Wehave  the 
painful  task  to  announoe  to  our  readers  that  the 
Father,  the  Deliverer  of  our  country,  George 
Washington,  is  no  more.  Panegyric  and  eulogy 
cease  to  be  eloquent, — the  expressible  sensa- 
tions  of  the  heart  of  a true  Amerioan  can 
alone  do  the  melancholy  event  justice.  Thitt 
mournful  scene  took  place  on  the  1 Uh  inst.,  at 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  occasioned 
by  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  throat,  which 
did  not  last  twenty-four  hours.”  I could  not 
help  comparing  in  my  own  mind  this  modest 
statement  with  the  bombastic  “caps”  and 
“displays”  that  would  be  made  on  such  an 
occasion  by  a modern  American  journal.  Poor 
George  Washington ! If  his  spirit  is  con- 
scions  of  what  is  occurring  here,  bow  it  must  be 
disturbed  to  see  in  what  frightful  eSigies  and 
limning  he  is  depicted,  the  moat  terrible  of  all 
being  the  gigantic  statue  in  the  Memorial  Hall, 
by  Guarnerio  Pietro,  the  father  of  the  country 
being  “ ride-a-oock-horse  ” on  the  Amerioan 
eagle. 

The  Japanese  collection  has  by  far  the  greatest 
novelties,  for  the  reason  that  the  natives  of  that 
country  were  not  exhibitors,  or  I think  very 
slightly,  before  the  Vienna  Show. 

I hope  that  those  pictures  that  the  French 
have  opened  are  not  the  best  they  intend  to 
exhibit  5 and  I am  disappointed  with  the  display 
of  Belgian  pictures  ; they  will  not  compare  with 
what  they  showed  in  Paris  in  1867,  nor  with 
those  that  were  visible  at  Sooth  Kensington 
during  the  recent  annonl  exhibition.  The  sculp, 
tures  of  Italy  seem  to  me  for  the  most  part 
very  commonplace, — little  boys  taking  off  or 
putting  on  their  shirts  j little  girls  lifting  their 
dresses,  in  consequence  of  being  frightened  by 
lizards  or  other  reptiles.  But,  '■perhaps,  the 
Italians  know  their  market.  I have  watched 
very  closely,  and  I have  fonnd  that  among  the 
majority  the  art  that  attracts  the  most  attention 
is  that  which  figures  the  people  of  other  nations. 
A Laplander  in  his  sledge,  with  white  cotton  for 
snow  ; a Swedish  coople  in  their  wedding  attire  ; 
a Norway  olockmaker;  a Swedish  gronp,  with 
the  mother  holding  up  a baby  5 and  others  of 
like  character,  give  the  utmost  satisfaction.  But 
between  the  American  and  the  French  Fine  Arts 
Department  is  a case  that  does  excite  wondering 
admiration.  It  is  “ Cleopatra  with  her  Family,” 
from  Greutzberg’a  Great  Museum,  Chestnut- 
street.  Cleopatra  is  a semi-nnde  figure,  with 
that  idiotic  expression  which  is  always  given  by 
a moving  wax-figure.  Her  breast  heaves  with 
her  breathing,  and  a little  bird  on  her  hand  flaps 
its  wings.  Shade  of  Madame  Tussaud  ! did  you 
ever  aspire  to  the  Royal  Academy  ? I turn  from 
this  to  a more  modest  and  interesting  evidence 
of  civilisation,  the  oolleotion  sent  by  Queen 
Emma  from  Hawaii.  Natural  productions,  inlaid 
wood,  hats  made  from  the  arrowroot  plant,  and 
other  objects, — evincing  a strong  desire  in  the 


youngest  country  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the 
world’s  progress. 

There  appears  but  very  little  English  ma- 
chinery ; indeed,  the  space  applied  for  is  far 
from  filled.  The  American  machinery  is  most 
interesting,  from  its  ingenuity. 

The  display  of  china,  glass,  and  porcelain  ie 
very  brilliant.  The  British  are  represented  very 
slightly  in  the  jewelry  department;  but  it  is 
made  up  in  many  other  products  which  are 
novel  in  these  parts.  The  Americans  rejoice ; 
but,  at  present,  not  in  large  numbers.  The 
majority  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  before, 
and  therefore  wonder.  But  amidst  the  applause 
of  all  the  beauties,  there  comes  the  thought — 

“ The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave."  In 
the  Amerioan  department  there  is  what  I have 
never  seen,  certainly  never  noticed, — a collection 
of  monuments  and  tombstones.  While  looking 
at  this  with  astonishment,  an  attendant  rushed 
from  behind,  and  said  : “ Yon  may  take  that 
card.  I am  here  to  advertise  my  business,  and 
I guess  every  one  is  here  doing  the  same.  I 
have  brought  eleven  large  monuments,  jnst  to 
show  the  world  what  monuments  are,  and  if  our 
firm  do  not  know  what  monuments  are,  nobody 
does.  Are  yon  a resident  here?”  “No;  I’m 
from  England.”  “ Well,  there  is  some  of  your 
stone,  wbioh  we  nse  a good  deal  of.”  “Tea — 
Aberdeen  granite.”  “ Do  yon  come  from  Aber- 
deen ? ” “No;  but  I know  the  atone.  How 
much,”  I added,  “would  a monument  such  as 
this  cost  ? ” “ Well,  that  is  one  ordered  by  the 

son  of  General  Blank,  who  fell  in  the  war.  The 
cost  of  that  is  8,500  dollars,  bat  I could  give  yon 
as  nice  a monument  as  any  man  could  wish  for 
10,000  dollars.” 

Those  who  have  seen  American  ladies  on  the 
Continent  would  be  surprised  at  the  plain,  even 
dowdy,  dresses  of  those  who  visit  the  Centen- 
nial ; but  perhaps  the  beanty  and  fashion  of  New 
Yoik  have  not  yet  made  their  pilgrimages  to  the 
shrine  of  industry  and  art. 

On  the  Queen’s  birthday  a serai  ch  dinner  was 
hastily  got  up  by  some  of  the  exhibitors,  and 
there  could  not  have  been  a greater  success. 
The  speeches  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
assembly.  The  representatives  of  our  colonies 
were  most  eloquent.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they 
are  suocesaful  when  such  loyalty,  good  sense, 
and  noble  sentiments,  ore  the  attributes  of  those 
selected  as  their  representatives.  The  speeches 
of  Mr.  Mackay,  from  Queensland,  and  Mr.  Daven- 
port, from  South  Australia,  deserved  something 
more  than  the  brief  notice  which  was  the  result 
of  the  copious  notes  taken  by  the  reporters. 

t have  heard  great  objeotion  raised  to  the 
term  “ Sicgarland,”  which  Germany  applies  to 
herself  in  displaying  her  mineral  products. 

Outside  the  building  the  amount  of  enterprise 
shown  is  marvellous.  There  is  the  Grand  Ex- 
position Hotel  containing  1,325  rooms;  the  Globe, 
containing  upwards  of  1,100  rooms  ; the  Trans- 
coatinental,  with  over  600  rooms.  There  is,  at 
least,  a mile  of  restaurants,  drinking-bars,  and 
oigar-stalls,  all  of  which  have  been  bnilt  up, 
and  are  to  be  “torn  down”  when  the  Ex- 
hibition  has  closed.  The  proprietors  most 
have  had  a strong  faith  in  the  financial  suc- 
oess  of  the  undertaking.  Will  the  moral  snocess 
be  great  ? That  the  Americans  must  be 
astonished  at  many  things  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  will  the  effect  of  these  world-fair  teach- 
ings  be  as  great  as  elsewhere  ? I doubt  it. 
Th^ey  area  “ w’egotistical  ” people,  and  have  an 
ingrained  conceit  arising  from  the  absence  of 
that  moral  courage  which  is  the  result  of  strong 
individual  conviction.  The  majority  absorb  all 
opposing  sentiment,  and  a man  most  glorify 
“ our  country  ” because  he  has  been  taught  and 
encouraged  to  believe  that  no  other  conntry  is 
its  equal.  Never  having  been  able  to  compare, 
they  have  only  one  standard.  These  remarks 
do  not  apply  to  those  Americans  who  have  tra- 
velled ; but  they  are  an  infinitesimal  number 
compared  to  the  masses  who  rule. 

./Esthetics  will  have  a hard  struggle  against 
the  “dollar  standard,”  the  only  one  that  is  of 
nniversal  application.  This  occurred  in  Waterer’s 
rhododendron  tent;— “Well,  I guess  these  are 
‘elegant.’  Where  did  they  come  from  ? ” The 
attendant  replied,  “ From  England.”  Ques- 
tioner, with  much  disappointment  that  they 
were  not  American,  bnt  with  as  much  conceit  as 
if  the  whole  three  millions  of  square  miles  of 
territory  belonged  to  him, — “ Why  don’t  they 
grow  in  ‘ our  conntry  ’ ? " “They  do  grow  wild, 
and  in  this  neighbourhood.”  “ Then  why  don’t 
‘ we  ’ show  them  as  fine  as  these  ? ” “ Because 

you  have  no  gardens.”  Here  a lady  struggled 
to  the  front,  and  said,  “ Will  you  tell  me  which 


are  the  finest?”  “That  depends  upon  your 
taste.”  “ Bnt,  I mean  wbioh  are  the  best.”  The 
attendant  here  saw  she  meant  “ dollar  standard,” 
and  handed  her  a catalogue,  the  prices  marked 
on  which  might  aid  her  in  the  formation  of  her 
opinion. 

The  papers  show  how  influential  this  standard 
is.  One  of  them  spoke  with  satisfaction  of  the 
progress  the  American  department  was  making 
towards  completion,  and  added  that  Messrs.  So- 
and-So's  case,  which  was  empty  last  week,  has 
now  been  filled  with  jewelry, — not  copying  or 
rivalling  Cellini,— worth  .?500,000.  A visitor  bus 
only  to  listen  at  any  point  where  art  is  displayed 
to  find  this  standard  applied.  The  crowds  that 
atill  collect  before  Frith’s  picture  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  would  be  diminished,  or 
a like  crowd  would  collect  before  any  other 
picture,  it  does  not  matter  which,  if  an  announce- 
ment were  made  that  the  latter  had  been  bought 
by  one  of  “ our  ” prominent  citizens  for,  say, 
§50,000. 

In  speaking  of  these  peculiarities,  one  is 
always  met  by  the  response : “ Ah,  we  are  a 
young  country.”  This  I have  combated  by 
tolling  many  Americans  that  the  plea  is  a weak 
one.  They  have  existed  for  one  hundred  years, 
during  which  time  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  made  more  scientific  and  moral  pro- 
gress than  for  very  many  centuries  before.  The 
Americans  have  had  the  advantage  of  this.  They 
did  nob  spring  out  of  the  earth,  void  and  witbont 
form,  in  1776.  They  branched  off  from  the 
civilisation  that  we  then  possessed.  They  in- 
herited our  experience  and  our  traditions.  They 
have  had  the  benefit  of  our  mechanical  inven- 
tions oftentimes  without  acknowledgment  or 
reward  to  the  inventors.  They  have  taken  the 
offsprings  of  our  authors’  brains  without  pay. 
They  have  seen  with  what  pains  and  with  what 
satisfactory  results  we  have  amended  our  laws 
that  were  defective.  “ Conceit  ’ has  not  stopped 
us  in  our  onward  progress,  and  corruption  has 
been  rooted  out  where  it  prevailed  in  any 
political  institution.  The  founders  of  the 
Amerioan  Constitution  were  of  a different  stamp 
from  those  who  operate  now.  Washington  was 
a gentleman,  and  had  he  been  compelled  to  ride 
in  a atreet-oar  the  Constitution  might  have  been 
less  democratic.  Are  not  the  “ deficiencies  " 
that  the  President  so  slightly  alluded  to  cansed 
by  a want  of  reform  in  the  Constitution,  and 
not  by  the  inexperience  and  follies  of  youth  ? 

PhiladelqMa.  F.  S.  A. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  APPLICATION  OF 
THE  THEORY  OF  THE  TRUSS.* 

I VERILY  believe  that  no  one  save  the  special 
correspondent  of  a daily  paper  would  try  to  be 
eloquent  on  snob  a subject  as  trnssiug.  An 
American  writer  has  assured  ns  that  Shakspeare 
would  never  have  attained  to  fame  as  a special 
correspondent  of  the  New  Yorlc  Herald,  because 
“he lacked  the  requisite  fancy  and  imagination.” 
Now,  such  a highly-gifted  “special’  as  this 
remark  suggests  might  probably  see  wonderful 
possibilities  in  my  subject,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  ordinary  mortals,  a truss  is  not  a subject 
on  which  one  can  well  wax  eloquent.  There  is 
nothing  supernatural  about  it,  nor  is  it  one  of 
those  things  in  general  on  which  an  eloquent 
lecturer  might  hope  to  awaken  enthusiasm. 
Nevertheloss,  the  subject  of  trussing  is  one  of 
considerable  interest,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
of  increasing  importance.  It  is  a subject  tolerably 
complete  in  itself,  and  one  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  yet  been  fairly  treated  as  an 
independent  or  distinct  field  of  Inquiry,  so  that, 
while  much  detached  information  is  to  be  found 
in  professional  journals  and  in  handbooks  of 
construction,  those  general  principles  which 
govern  all  tiusaing,  and  which  might  fairly  con- 
stitute it  a complete  branch  of  constructive 
science,  have  not,  so  far  as  I know,  been  brought 
together  and  presented  to  the  student  in  their 
mutnal  relations  as  parts  of  a consistent  theory 
of  trussing.  The  student  has,  in  short,  rather 
been  introduced  to  a collection  of  examples  than 
to  a set  of  principles.  Now,  of  course  it  is  im. 
possible,  iu  a half-hour’s  paper,  to  attempt  any- 
thing like  a complete  or  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  subject ; I must,  therefore,  limit  myself  to 
the  more  elementary  part  of  the  subject,  to 
what  I consider  the  fundamental  principles  of 
trussing,  and  a few  of  their  simpler  applications. 
I believe  that  no  part  of  practical  science  is  so 
much  neglected  in  our  professional  education  as 


• from  ft  paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson  before 
the  Arcbitectufftl  Association,  on  the  2nd  inst. 
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firat  principles ; that  there  is  no  more  fruitful 
cause  of  errors  and  misbaps  and  misapplied 
ingenuity  than  this  neglect  of  general  prin< 
oiples;  and  that  nothing  is  more  difBoolfc  than 
for  those  who  are  once  fairly  engaged  with  the 
details  of  a subject  to  turn  back  to  its  elements. 

The  general  problem  of  building  construction 
is,  given  certain  external  forces  (pressure  or 
loads),  to  transmit  them  safely  to  the  ultimate 
support  (the  foundation).  When  we  introduce 
the  further  condition  that  these  pressnres  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  ultimate  support  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  material  which  will  ensure 
strength  and,  where  that  is  necessary,  rigidity  in 
the  structure  employed,  we  enter  the  domain  of 
Boientifio  construction,  wherein  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  is  aimed  at, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  application  of  that  grand 
principle  of  economy  which  so  conspicuously 
characterises  all  the  works  of  nature.  Now,  if  a 
load  is  to  be  carried  between  two  vertical  sup. 
ports,  there  are  three  simple  ways  of  doing  it. 
Firstly,  it  may  be  supported  by  two  inclined 
struts;  secondly,  it  may  be  suspended  by  a 
chain ; thirdly,  it  may  be  supported  on  a 
horizontal  beam.  These  are  the  three  great 
types  of  oonstrnotion,— (1)  the  arch,  (2)  the 
chain,  and  (3)  the  lintel.  Each  possesses  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  Comparing,  hrst, 
the  effects  on  the  supports,  we  see  that  the  lintel 
exerts  only  a vertical  pressure,  while  the  arch 
and  chain  exert  oblique  forces,  requiring  the  ex- 
penditure of  additional  material  to  impart  lateral 
stability  to  these  vertical  supports.  Here,  then, 
the  advantage  on  the  score  of  economy  is  with 
the  lintel.  Turning  now  to  the  bridging  part  of 
the  structure,  in  the  arch  and  chain  the  load 
produces  only  simple  longitudinal  stresses,  viz., 
compression  in  the  arch  and  tension  in  the  chain, 
and  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  an  econo- 
mical application  of  material.  Butin  the  lintel 
the  load  acts  transversely  to  the  piece,  and  pro- 
duces compound  stresses  which  we  need  not  stay 
here  to  analyse  : it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  these 
forces  exercise  what  is  called  a " bending  move- 
menf’cn  the  beam,  and  this,  we  shall  see,  is 
not  by  comparison  an  economical  use  of 
material. 

Of  course,  an  obvious  point  to  be  attended  to 
in  scientific— t.e.,  economical — constmction  is  so 
to  use  the  materials,  whatever  they  may  be,  as 
to  subject  them  to  those  stresses  only  which  they 
are  best  fitted  to  resist.  Now,  everybody  knows 
that,  whether  the  object  to  be  attained  is  strength 
or  rigidity,  or  both,  the  least  economical  mode  of 
applying  any  material  (even  one  of  those  which 
possess  the  greatest  transverse  strength)  — the 
way  in  which  the  smallest  possible  resistance  is 
obtained — is  to  subject  the  material  to  a trans. 
verse  load ; but  few,  perhaps,  would  realise  this 
to  its  full  extent  withont  actual  calculation.  Let 
US  take  a case.  There  are  only  two  classes  of 
materials  which  possess  considerable  transverse 
strength,  timber  and  metals.  Take  for  an  illus- 
tration  a balk  of  yellow  fir  timber  10  in.  square 
and  12  ft.  long.  If  this  balk  be  used  as  a strut 
or  pillar,  and  subjected  to  a load  of  40  tons,  it 
will  then  only  be  loaded  to  about  one-sixth  of  its 
breaking  load,  and  will  shorten  under  the  load 
about  one. twelfth  of  an  inch.  If  the  same  balk 
be  used  as  a tie,  and  subjected  to  the  same  load, 
it  will  then  only  be  loaded  to  about  one-fourteenth 
of  its  breaking  load,  and  will  lengthen  under  the 
load  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch.  If,  however 
it  be  used  as  a beam  to  carry  a load  placed  upon 
its  centre,  its  breaking  load  is  only  17  or  18  tons, 
and  its  deflection  under  (say)  eight  tons  will  be 
at  least  1 in.  This,  then,  which  is  not  by  any 
means  an  unfavourable  example,  shows  how  very 
materially  less  both  the  strength  and  the  stiffness 
of  a piece  are  under  a transverse  load  than  under 
a load  acting  lengthwise  on  the  piece ; and  this  is 
the  point  in  which  the  lintel  fails  to  realise  the 
ideal  of  economical  construction.  Here,  then  we 
have  ascertained,  from  our  comparison  of  these 
different  oonatrnotive  types,  that  the  use  of  the 
arch  or  chain  is  favourable  to  economy  in  what 
we  have  called  the  bridging  parts  of  tbe  struc- 
ture, but  unfavourable  to  economy  in  the  piers  • 
while  tbe  use  of  the  lintel  is  favourable  to 
economy  in  tbe  piers,  but  unfavourable  to 
economy  in_  the  bridging  parts  of  the  strno- 
tore, — i.e.,  in  the  lintel  itself  ; and  we  have 
further  seen  that  the  unfavourable  element  in 
each  case  is  the  application  of  a force  which  does 
not  coincide  with  tbe  lines  of  the  etruotnre,  but  is 
perpendicular  or  oblique  to  them,  viz.,  an  oblique 
pressure  on  the  support,  or  a transverse  load  upon 
the  beam.  Now,  the  object  of  trussing  is  to  get 
rid  of  both  these  unfavourable  elements : Firstly, 
to  get  rid  of  transverse  loads,  to  transform  the 
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bending  action  which  the  load  or  loads  would 
exert  on  a beam  into  simple  longitudinal  forces 
in  the  several  pieces  of  the  truss,  these  pieces 
thus  becomingeither  struts  or  ties ; and,  secondly, 
to  transmit  the  pressures  vertically  to  the  sup.’ 
ports.  There  are  other  qualities  in  a theoretically 
perfect  truss  which  we  may  come  to  shortly ; but, 
in  the  meantime,  we  note  these  two  points  in  a 
perfect  truss : that  the  load  produces  no  trans- 
verse strain  in  any  part,  and  that  the  pressnre 
on  the  supports  is  vertical.  By  way  of  illus- 
trating  these  qnalities,  I now  ask  your  attention 
to  tbe^  simplest  possible  cases  of  trossing.  The 
truss  is,  perhaps,  most  naturally  considered  as  a 
development  of  the  beam  or  lintel  j but  it  can  be 
approached  from  other  types  of  oonstruotion,  and 
we  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  truss  the  three 
typical  examples  we  have  already  considered. 
Taking  the  beam  first,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to 
eliminate  the  transverse  strains.  With  this  ob- 
ject we  introduce  the  vertical,  C D (fig.  1),  under 
the  point  at  which  the  load  is  applied,  and  connect 
the  foot  of  this  piece  with  the  ends  of  the  beam 
by  tbe  inclined  pieces,  A D and  D B.  We  have, 
by  the  addition  of  these  pieces,  transformed  the 
beam  into  a tross.  The  load  now  produces  no 
transverse  strains.  The  truss  consists  of  tbe 
strut  C D in  simple  compression,  the  tie-rods  A D 
and  D B in  simple  tension,  and  the  beam  A B in 
simple  compression;  and  we  may  asoertain  the 
magnitude  of  thes^  forces  by  oonstruoting  the 
strees-diagram  shown  in  fig.  2,  making  a b ver- 
tical and  equal  to  the  load,  and  making  c d 
parallel  to  A D,  d b parallel  to  D B,  and  d c 
parallel  to  A B.  Then  the  compressive  force  on 
C D = « b = the  lead  ; the  tepsile  fores  on  A P 


and  D B = that  on  a d and  d c respectively ; and 
the  compressive  force  on  A B = d c.  The  pres- 
sures on  the  supports  at  A and  B remain  ver. 
tioal,  of  course,  as  before,  and  are  equal  to  a c 
and  b c respectively.  We  now  proceed  to  the 
case  of  the  two  inclined  stmts  (fig.  3).  In  such 
an  arrangement  the  forces  prodnoed  by  the  load 
are  represented  by  the  triangle  ab  c (fig.  4),  a b 
being  drawn  vertical  and  made  equal  to  the  load 
while  a c,  drawn  parallel  to  A C,  is  =»  the 
compressive  force  in  A C ; and  b e drawn  parallel 
to  B C is  « the  oompreasive  force  in  B C ; while 
these  same  lines  a c and  b c represent  also  the 
oblique  pressures  against  the  snpports  at  A and  B. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  change  these  oblique 
pressures  into  vertical  pressures.  Of  oonrse,  in 
order  to  do  this,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  intro- 
duce a tie  from  A to  B (fig.  5),  which  shall  take 
the  lateral  thrust  of  the  stmts,  leaving  only  the 
vertical  preesure  to  be  borne  by  the  supports. 
The  effect  of  this  is  represented  in  the  stress- 
diagram  by  the  addition  nf  the  line  c d parallel 
to  the  tie,  which  line  is  then  = the  tensile  force 
in  the  tie  A B,  while  the  vertical  pressures  on 
the  supports  A and  B are  represented  by  the  lines 
a d and  d b respectively  ; and  this  diagram  shows 
very  clearly  bow,  by  tbe  introduction  of  the  tie, 
the  oblique  pressure  on  the  abutment  (a  c)  is 
resolved  into  its  vertical  and  horizontal  com, 
ponents,  the  horizontal  component  being  taken 
by  tbe  tie-beam  and  the  vertical  component 
only  being  transmitted  to  the  sapport.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  in  detail  the  case  of  the 
chain,  as  it  is  so  clearly  the  converse  case  to 
that  we  have  just  considered,  with  tensile  forces 
m the  parts  instead  of  compressive ; and,  to 
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traneform  the  obliqae  preBsnree  on  the  abat- 
menta  into  vertical  presanrea,  we  have,  aa before, 
aimply  to  introduce  the  horizontal  piece  A B 
(fig.  6),  which  will,  in  thia  case,  be  in  oompree- 
aion,  the  amount  of  the  compreasion  being  found 
by  conatruoting  a atreaa  diagram  similar  to  that 
we  have  just  been  oonaidering. 

If  these  illaatrationa  have  been  as  clear  aa  I 
have  desired  them  to  be,  they  will  have  made 
sufficiently  obvious  what  I conceive  to  he  the 
two  great  principlea  of  trussing  ; that  it  excludes 
all  transverse  strains,  and  that  it  transmits  only 
vertical  pressures  to  the  supports.  Principles 
generally  seem  very  simple  things.  Unlike 
those  profound  qaestions  which  puzzled  Lord 
Dundreary,  any  fellow  can  understand  them,  and 
as  it  is  so  natural  to  suppose  that  what  is  simple 
is  also  trivial,  I fear  that  those  principles  on 
which  I have  dwelt  may  seem  to  some  of  you 
of  very  little  real  value.  Let  us  see,  however, 
how  they  affect  the  practice  of  trussing.^  lu  the 
first  place,  to  exclude  transverse  strains  it  is 
neoessarv  to  use  incltoed  braces.  In  each  of  the 
three  simple  examples  which  we  have  taken  you 
will  see  that  inclined  pieces  are  present,  and  if 
the  strut  0 D (fig.  ij  placed  underneath  the 
beam  had  been  made  to  rest  on  a second  hori- 
zontal  beam,  as  in  fig.  7,  instead  of  on  the 
inolined  braces,  tbe  transverse  strains  wonld  not 
have  been  got  rid  of,  but  simply  transferred  in 
part  to  tbe  second  beam.  Such  an  arrangement 
as  shown  in  fig.  8 does  not  eliminate  transverse 
strains;  it  is  not  a true  truss,  but  a pseudo- 
truss.  Introduce  diagonal  braces,  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  fig.  9,  and,  if  the  pieces  are 
properly  connected,  the  whole  system  is  changed  ; 
we  have  now  a true  truss,  in  which  each  piece  is 
either  in  compression  or  in  tension,  none  being 
nnder  a transverse  strain.  Not  only,  however, 
is  it  necessary  to  nse  inolined  braces  ; it  is  neces- 
sary, to  insure  rigidity,  that  these  braces  should 
divide  the  truss  into  triangles.  This  rule  is 
universal,  and  its  reason  is  worth  a minate’soon- 
sideration.  The  joints  in  trussing  seldom  or 
never  possess  such  rigidity  as  to  oppose  any 
effectual  resistance  to  the  angular  deviation  of 
any  piece  from  its  normal  position.  In  many 
cases  (such  as  in  wrought-iron  trusses)  they  are 
merely  binged  by  a pin  being  passed  through 
them,  so  that  if  one  end  of  a piece  were  free  to 
alter  its  position,  the  other  joint  would  offer  m 
many  cases  no  resistance,  and  in  any  case  no 
considerable  resistance,  to  an  angular  motion  of 
the  piece.  Nowin  a frame  of  pieces  thus  con- 
nected a square  or  polygon  would  possess  no 
angular  stability  of  itself ; it  could  only  be  stable 
if  it  were  so  eorronnded  by  triangles  as  to  have 
tbe  angular  position  of  a certain  number  of  its 
sides  fixed  by  forming  parts  of  those  triangles. 

It  might  be  in  equilibrium  under  a particular 
arrangement  of  load,  but  it  would  be  what  is 
known  as  unstable  equilibrium, — an  equilibrium 
which  would  be  upset  by  any  variation,  acou 
dental  or  otherwise,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
load.  The  triangle  alone  is  the  figure  which 
possesses  in  itself  snob  perfect  rigidity  that,  even 
with  hinged  joints,  the  figure  can  only  be  altered 
by  means  of  lengthening  or  shortening  one  or 
more  of  tbe  sides.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
true  truss  posseBses  a rigidity  which  is  entirely 
lacking  in  the  psendo-tross.^  The  pseudo- 
truss  consists  of  the  repetition  of  a^ 
sided  figure  which  possesses  no  rigidity  of 
itself,  and  the  sole  elements  of  stiffoess  are 
tbe  transverse  strength  of  the  two  beams,  and 
whatever  resistance  to  angular  deviation  there 
may  be  in  the  joints  of  the  frame.  The  true 
trass  consists  of  a repetition  of  the  triangle,  and 
depends  for  rigidity  not  on  any  stiffness  in  the 
joints  or  transverse  strength  in  the  beams,  but 
on  the  resistance  of  tbe  parts  to  direct  lengthen, 
ing  and  shortening.  There  are  occasional  appa- 
rent  exceptions  to  this  rule  that  the  bracing  must 
divide  a truss  into  triangles,  but  they  are  only 
apparent.  For  example,  in  the  ordinary  queen- 
post  truss,  the  apace  between  tbe  queen-poats  is 
very  often  a rectangle,  and  unbraced  ; but  here 
there  are  two  or  three  things  to  be  noticed. 
Firstly,  so  long  as  the  load  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  truss  is  symmetrical,  the  truss  is  in  equili- 
brium, and  there  is  no  tendency  to  alteration  s 

the  form  of  the  rectangle.  Secondly,  the  varia- 
tion  of  load  which  might  occur,  tending  to  cause 
alteration,  is  nsually  very  slight.  Thirdly,  the 
tie-beam  is  usually  continuous,  and  of  such  size 
that  it  wonld  oppose  considerable  resisbance  to 
distortion  into  such  a form  as  shown  in  fig.  10, 
which  is  the  form  it  wonld  necessarily  take  it 
the  triangles  remained  rigid,  and  the  rectangle 
altered  in  form.  This  analysis,  however,  enables 
ns  to  see  that  it  is  really  tbe  transverse  strength 


of  the  tie-beam  that  imparts  rigidity  to  a truss 
of  this  form  under  a variation  of  load,  and  that 
we  can  only  rely  upon  it  where  the  possible 
variation  of  load  is  small,  and  where  the  trans- 
verse strength  of  the  tie-beam  is  considerable. 
The  rectangle  must  be  braced,  i.e.,  divided  into 
triangles,  in  either  of  tbe  following  oases 

(1)  If  there  is  any  considerable  inequality  in 
the  distribution  of  the  load,  or  if  there  is  the 
possibility  of  any  material  variation  in  it,  sucb  as 
where  a heavy  load  (say  portions  of  machinery) 
orof  a floor  are  borne  by  the  beam  adjoining  one 
queen-post  and  not  the  other,  or  where  a rolling 
load  has  to  bo  borne,  as  in  a bridge  truss ; 

(2)  Where  the  tie-beam  is  discontinuous,  or  of 
small  dimensions,  and  therefore  of  small  trans- 
verse strength,  as  in  a wrought-iron  roof.  No 
one,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  dream  of  coustruot- 
ing’a  wrought-iron  truss  of  this  form  without 
bracing  the  central  rectangle;  bat  we  occasion- 
ally see  things  quite  aa  defective.  ^ In  fig.  11,  for 
instance,  is  a truss  which  I believe  has  been 
executed;  it  has  at  least  been  put  forward  as  a 
model  for  execution.  It  is  designed  to  obtain  a 
curved  oeiliog  in  connexion  with  a Mansard  roof, 
and,  at  a casual  glance,  might  seem  a fairly  pas- 
sable example  of  a roof-truss.  A little  examina- 
tion,  however,  shows  it  to  be  radically  and 
entirely  wrong.  It  wonld  hardly  be  too  much 
to  say  that  it  is  faulty  in  every  line.  Every 
piece  seems  as  if  it  had  been  introduced  not  to 
avoid,  but  to  multiply,  transverse  strains.  Take 
even  tbe  upper  part  of  the  roof,  which  snrely 
was  “ plain  sailing"  enough.  Fig.  13  is  the  form 
which  it  takes.  Struts  are  introduced  to  support 
the  rafters  where  they  are  loaded  by  the  purlins. 

So  far,  good.  They  are  brought  down  on  the  tie- 
beam.  What  then?  The  tie-beam  must  be 
supported,  and  this  is  done  ; but  bow  ? By  a 
vertical  king-rod  supporting  the  tie-beam,  not 
where  it  is  loaded,  but  at  an  intermediate  point. 
The  tie-beam,  in  fact,  becomes  a girder  of  two 
spans,  each  loaded  at  its  centre.  There  are  two 
most  obvious  ways  in  which  this  might  have  been 
avoided  (1)  By  using  two  inolined  ties  to  sup- 
port  the  tie-beam  where  the  thrust  of  the  struts 
is  delivered  to  it,  as  in  fig.  13  ; or  (2)  by  bring- 
ing the  feet  of  the  ties  to  tbe  point  of  the  tie- 
beam,  which  is  supported  by  the  vertical  king- 
rod,  as  shown  in  fig.  11.  Either^  of  these 
well-known  forms  is  sound.  The  ties  introduced 
to  impart  angular  stability  to  the  parts  of  the 
roof  below  tbe  curb  are  also  badly  applied. 

Proceeding  a step  farther  in  our  inquiry,  such 
an  arrangement  as  that  shown  in  fig.  15  is  not 
by  any  means  an  uncommon  one.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  load  is  delivered  at  A and  B,  and 
the  trussing  is  so  applied  as  to  leave  C D and 
D E,  the  two  segments  of  tbe  rafter,  still  under 
transverse  strains  ; and  we  occasionally  see  nob 
dissimilar  arrangements  in  larger  works.  _ Now, 
it  is  almost  superfluons  to  say  that  thia  is  radi- 
cally unscientific.  The  object  of  trussing  the 
rafter  is  bo  relieve  it  of  transverse  strains,  and 
this  can  only  be  completely  effected  by  placing 
the  struts  under  the  loads.^  In  other  words,  to 
avoid  transverse  strains  it  is  necessary  that  the 
loads,  whether  they  are  applied  to  tbe  upper  or 
lower  member  of  the  truss,  should  be  at  the 
apices  of  the  trussing,  nob  at  intermediate 
points.  Of  coarse,  in  applying  such  a principle 
as  this  we  must  remember  that  it  is  only  a means 
to  an  end.  that  end  being  sound  and  economical 
construction,  and  we  ransb  be  careful  that,  in 
following  out  logically  an  undonbted  principle, 
we  do  nob  lose  sight  of  the  elements  which  enter 
into  tbe  questions  of  soundness  and  economy. 
Thus,  it  is  not  merely  by  disposing  the  material 
in  the  most  scientifically  appropriate  manner 
that  economy  is  attained ; there  is  the  element 
of  economy  of  workmanship,  the  question  of  bow 
the  multiplication  of  parts  may  affect  tbe  sonnd- 
ness  of  the  structure  by  increasing  the  chance 
of  bidden  defects  or  defective  fastenings  ; these 
and  other  such  elements  have  all  to  be  con. 
sidered,  and  hence  it  follows  that  there  are 
occasional  cases  where  the  advantages  of  a 
more  complex  form  of  truss  are  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  rejection  of  the  simpler  though  less- 
Bcientifioally-appropriate  form.  None  the  less 
is  it  necessary  that  tbe  principle  should  be  pre- 
sent  to  the  mind  of  the  constructor,  common 
sense  showing  him  when  he  should  rigidly  apply 
it,  and  when,  by  so  doing,  he  would  allow  the 
means  to  defeat  the  end.  To  return  of  fig.  15, 
the  span  may  be  small  and  the  rafter  timber  of 
comparatively  large  scantling  ; or  the  span  may 
be  larger  and  the  rafter  of  wrought  irop  of  com. 
paratively  small  dimensions;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  what  may  be  a sufficient  approximation  to 
the  ideal  in  one  case  maybe  a most  nnjastifiable 


departnre  from  it  in  tbe  other.  As  I said  before, 
common  sense  is  wanted  in  the  application  of 
the  rule,  bub  the  rule  itself  is  absolute,  viz., 
that  to  avoid  transverse  strains  it  is  necessary 
that  the  loads  should  be  at  the  apices  of  the 
trussing. 

Following  one  step  further  the  idea  of  the 
exclusion  of  transverse  strains,  I would  observe 
that  it  furnishes  a guide  to  the  proper  oonstrao- 
tion  of  tbe  joints  of  the  truss,  because,  unless 
the  axes  of  the  several  pieces  which  meet  at  a 
joint  intersect  in  one  point  as  nearly  as  tbe 
exigencies  of  connexion  will  admit,  transverse 
strains  are  inevitably  introduced,  and  the  greater 
the  deviation  from  tbe  rale  the  greater  the 
amount  of  the  resulting  bending  movement. 
This,  again,  is  specially  important  in  wrought- 
iron  trusses,  where  the  scantlings  of  the 
pieces  are  so  small  that  any  considerable  trans- 
verse force  roust  seriously  impair  the  strength  of 
the  truss.  A joint  such  as  that  shown  in  fig.  16, 
for  instance,  which  one  occasionally  sees  in  an 
iron  trues,  must  necessarily  be  inferior  to  that 
shown  in  fig.  17,  as  violating  this  rule,  and  bring- 
ing a considerable  transverse  strain  on  the  tie. 
rod, — a piece  of  small  dimensions,  and  therefore 
of  small  transverse  strength.  Illnstrations  of 
thia  point  might  be  drawn  from  nearly  every 
joint  in  a truss,  but  I must  pass  on.  Before 
leaving  this  question  of  transverse  strain,  I would 
note  that  there  is  one  case,  and  only  one  case,  in 
which  transverse  strains  cannot  be  entirely  got 
rid  of,  and  that  is  where  the  load  is  nob  concen- 
trated at  certain  points,  but  continuously  dis. 
bributed  over  the  load-reoeiving  member  of  the 
truss.  In  such  a case  transverse  strains  in  that 
member  cannot  be  altogether  eliminated  ; hat 
they  are  minimised  by  its  subdivision  into  seg- 
ments by  the  bays  of  the  trussing  ; and  how  far, 
in  such  a case,  this  subdivision  should  be  carried 
BO  as  to  reach  the  point  of  utmost  economy  and 
efficiency,  bat  not  to  pass  it,  is  one  of  the  pro. 
blems  of  the  science  of  trussing.  I will  nob 
trouble  you  with  any  observations  on  what  I have 
advanced  as  the  second  great  principle  of  the 
truss,  viz.,  that  it  exerts  only  vertical  pressure 
on  the  supports.  This  principle  is,  indeed,  so 
plain  as  to  he  almost  self-evident,  and  in  few 
oases  do  we  find  it  overlooked,  if  we  except  some 
Mediaeval  trasses,  where  the  neglect  was  probably 
intentional,  as  a truss  minus  this  quality  is 
really  a species  of  arch,  depending  for  its  stability 
on  the  lateral  strength  of  the  abutment,  and 
therefore  quite  in  accordance  with  tbe  oonstruo- 
tional  motif  of  Medimval  architecture. 

I have  already  trespassed  so  long  on  your 
patience,  that,  so  far  as  the  principles  of  truss- 
ing are  concerned,  I will  do  little  more  than 
mention  one  other  principle,  to  which  I ask  yonr 
attention,  viz.,  that  tbe  strength  of  the  truss,  and, 
therefore,  the  economy  of  the  material,  is  directly 
as  the  depth  of  the  trues.  This  is  probably  too 
well  known  to  require  proof,  bub  any  one  can 
satisfy  himself  of  it,  and  of  the  economy  of 
material  from  increased  depth,  by  working  out 
the  stresses  in  two  examples  of  similar  type  bnb 
varying  depths,  and  comparing  the  results,  when 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  deeper  the  truss  that  is 
made,  the  less  will  be  the  strains  in  the  parts. 
Of  course,  there  is  a limit  to  this  : we  caonot 
increase  indefinitely  the  depth  of  a truss  and  in- 
definitely economise  by  so  doing.  In  any  case  a 
point  would  ultimately  be  reached  beyond  which 
the  additional  length  of  the  pieces  would  balance 
any  diminntioa  in  sectional  area;  bat  there  is 
another  consideration  which  wonld  generally  be- 
come operative  before  that.  Long  stmts — i.e., 
struts  whose  lengths  exceed  a certain  multiple 
of  their  diameters  (from  10  to  20  for  the  mate- 
rials  generally  nsed  in  trussing) — give  way  by 
bending  sideways,  and  this  tendency  has  to  be 
met  by  the  nse  of  material  to  stiffen  them  beyond 
what  is  required  to  resist  simple  compression. 
The  longer  the  strut  the  more  tbe  additional 
material  required  to  meet  thia  tendency ; and 
the  deeper  the  truss  the  longer  the  stmts  ; and 
the  limit  of  economy  is  reached  when  tbe  addi- 
tional  material  required  to  stiffen  the  long  struts 
would  compensate  for  or  exceed  the  saving  which 
would  otherwise  be  effected  by  increasing  the 
depth  of  the  truss.  I fear  that  thia  principle, 
that  the  strength  of  a truss  is  as  its  depth  is  nob 
so  universally  recognised  as  its  simplicity  might 
lead  ns  to  expect.  One  still  hears  occasionally 
of  timber  beams  trussed  with  wrought-iron 
within  the  depth  of  the  beam, — a device  which 
was  in  mnoh  favonr  a generation  ago.  Such  a 
mode  of  attempting  to  strengthen  a beam  U a 
delnsion  and  a snare.  What  little  strength  is 
obtained  is  obtained  in  the  most  extravagant  and 

wasteful  way,  with  a totally  disproportionate 
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expenditure  of  material.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  emi- 
nently unsoientifio  application  of  the  truss. 

The  moat  economical  angles  for  the  bracing, 
and  the  relative  economy  of  the  different  modes 
of  bracing  used  in  such  trasses,  have  been 
made  the  snbject  of  a theoretical  investigation 
by  Mr.  Bindon  Stoney,  in  his  work  on  “ Strains 
in  Girders,”  and  his  results  are  as  follow: — The 
most  economical  mode  of  bracing  is  that  in  which 
the  braces  are  placed  at  the  angle  of  45%  thus 
dividing  the  truss  into  right-angled  isosceles 
triangles  ; and  if  the  quantity  of  material  in  the 
bracing  of  such  a girder  be  taken  as  100,  the 
relative  quantity  in  a Warren  girder,  where  the 
angle  the  braces  make  with  a vertical  line  is  30’, 
and  where  the  triangles  are  therefore  equilateral, 
is  116^  j while  in  a girder  with  vertical  and 
diagonal,  or  fs|  bracing,  the  most  economical 
angle  for  the  inclined  braces  is  55*  with  the 
vertical,  and  the  relative  quantity  of  material  in 
the  bracing  is  141^.  Turning  now  to  the  crescent 
girder,  and  more  especially  to  the  bowstring 
girder,  we  note  that  the  depth  of  the  truss  de. 
creases  from  the  centre  to  the  ends  very  much 
as  the  bending  moment  does,  and  that  conse- 
quently  there  is  very  little  variation  in  the 
stresses  in  the  different  parts  of  the  flanges  ; and 
as  the  npper  flange  is  inclined,  the  shearing 
stress  is  transmitted  mainly  through  it,  and  under 
asymmetrical  load  there  is  very  little  stress  on 
the  bracing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  roof-trusses 
with  straight  slopes  to  the  roof,  the  depth  of 
the  truss  decreases  from  the  centre  to  the  ends 
more  rapidly  than  the  bending  moment,  and 
consequently  the  stresses  in  what  we  may  still 
call  the  flanges  (viz.,  the  rafters  and  main  ties) 
increase  from  the  centre  to  the  ends  of  the 
truss,  being  greatest  in  those  parts  adjoining  the 
walls,  while  in  the  bracing  the  stresses  increase, 
on  the  whole,  towards  the  centre  of  the  truss. 
In  these  respects,  therefore,  these  trusses  present 
a complete  contrast  to  trusses  with  parallel 
flanges,  in  which  the  stresses  in  the  flanges 
increase  towards  the  centre  and  in  the  bracing 
towards  the  end  of  the  truss.  It  would  have 
been  very  easy  to  write  a paper,  or,  indeed, 
several  papers,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
upon  those  lattice  trusses  where  more  than  one 
system  of  triangulation  is  used. 

In  conolasioD,  Mr.  Robertson  summarised  the 
principles  common  to  all  forms  of  trussing,  as 
follows : — The  object  of  trussing  is  twofold. 
1.  To  get  rid  of  transverse  strains  ; 2.  To  pre- 
vent oblique  pressures  on  the  supports.  To  get 
rid  of  transverse  strains  it  is  necessary  to  ase 
inclined  braces.  To  insure  rigidity  it  is  neces- 
sary  that  these  braces  divide  the  truss  into 
triangles.  To  get  rid  of  transverse  strains  the 
loads  must  be  at  the  apices  of  the  trussing. 
The  axes  of  the  pieces  which  meet  at  a joint 
must  intersect  in  one  point  as  far  as  possible. 
The  strength,  and  therefore  the  economy  of  the 
truss  is,  within  certain  limits,  proportional  to  its 
depth.  Other  things  being  equal,  those  trusses 
(if  of  any  considerable  magnitude),  are  the  more 
economical  in  which  the  struts  are  the  shorter. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS 
ACTS. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  Eoolesiastioal  Dilapida- 
tioDs  Acts  of  1871  and  1872  have  reported.  The 
Committee,  in  order  to  meet  complaints  made  by 
the  clergy,  suggest  that  if  the  present  regula- 
tions are  retained  a large  number  of  approved 
surveyors  should  be  appointed  in  each  diocese, 
from  whom  the  two  parties,  the  outgoing  and 
incoming  inoumbent,  may  select  one,  or  nomi. 
nate  their  own  surveyor;  that  the  archdeacon, 
instead  of  the  bishop,  should  be  made  theecolesi- 
astical  officer  for  putting  the  Act  into  operation  ; 
that  a power  of  appeal  should  be  given  to  some 
competeut  local  authority  j that  all  fees  to  the 
bishop’s  secretary  and  registrar  should  be  dis- 
pensed  with  j that  a definite  principle  of  assess- 
ment for  dilapidations  should  be  laid  down  ; that 
loans  of  money  to  incumbents  of  small  livings 
should  be  provided ; that  the  periods  allowed  for 
repayment  should  be  extended ; and,  to  facilitate 
the  arrangements  for  obtaining  a final  certificate, 
that  greater  powers  should  be  given  to  Queen 
Anne’s  Bounty  Board  for  advances  in  cases  of 
structural  dilapidations  and  small  livings.  If  the 
present  regulations  are  not  maintained,  the  sng- 
gestion  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
and  approved  in  effect  by  other  witnesses, 
is  ‘‘to  get  rid  of  the  present  system  of  dilapi. 
dations  altogether,  and  to  substitute  for  it 
a fired  annual  charge  on  each  benefice,  pay- 
able  either  to  a Diocesan  Dilapidation  Board 


or  to  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  Board,  and  that 
such  Board  sbonld  build,  repair,  and  insure 
glebe  houses  and  premises,  the  clergyman 
being,  in  return  for  his  annual  payment,  free 
from  all  charges  now  known  as  dilapidations.”  It 
was  also  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
periodical  survey  of  all  glebe-hooses  ; that  seore- 
taries’  and  registrars’  fees  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  business  now  done  by  them  be  trans- 
acted  by  a clerk  at  a fixed  salary.  The  Com- 
mittee  are  of  opinion  that  the  operation  of  the 
Act  of  1871  has,  in  many  respects,  failed  to 
accomplish  the  objects  for  which  it  was  enacted ; 
that  it  has  provided  no  remedy  for  the  most  im- 
portant complaint  under  the  old  law, — namely, 
the  inability  of  the  representatives  of  deceased 
incumbents  to  meet  the  amount  assessed  for 
dilapidations,  but  has  oast  upon  new  incumbents 
an  obligation  to  pay  over  the  amonnt,  and 
attached  also  to  them  a liability  for  fees  pre- 
viously  unknown  to  the  law,  and  has  deprived 
the  clergy  of  all  power  of  acting  in  their  own 
matters,  of  choosing  their  own  advisers,  and  of 
all  practical  appeal  against  the  official  surveyor 
appointed  under  the  Act.  They  consider  the 
machinery  cumbersome  and  expensive,  and  that 
the  requirements  of  the  surveyors  have  in  many 
oases  exceeded  the  legal  definition  of  ecoleeias- 
tical  dilapidations. 


PRIZES,  GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects, — Mr.  John  Baird,  I. A.,  president,  in 
the  chair, — the  distribntion  of  prizes  took  plaoe. 

The  President  reminded  the  Institute  that  two 
years  ago  Mr.  John  J.  Stevenson,  arohiteot,  of 
Westminster,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Institute,  presented  a sum  of  money  to  be  offered 
in  prizes  for  competition  amongst  the  yonng  men 
employed  in  the  offices  of  members  in  town. 
Accordingly,  prizes  were  offered  last  year,  and  a 
very  excellent  competition  was  the  result.  In- 
deed, the  drawings  sent  in  were  all  of  such 
superior  merit  that  the  only  regret  the  council 
felt  was  that  they  had  not  a greater  number  of 
prizes  to  offer.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
that  competition,  the  oounoil  resolved  this  year 
to  offer  a gold  medal  for  the  best  series  of 
measured  drawings  and  illustrative  sketches 
from  any  municipal  or  domestic  bnilding  in  Scot- 
land  erected  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
be  competed  for  by  draughtsmen  and  pupils  in 
the  offices  of  members  of  the  Institute.  For 
himself,  be  was  anxious  that  apprentices  should 
not  be  overlooked,  and  he  offered  a silver  medal 
for  the  best  series  of  drawings  illustrating  the 
south  porch  of  the  Crypt  of  St.  Mungo’s  Cathe- 
dral, Glasgow,  to  be  competed  for  only  by  pupils 
who,  previously  to  the  1st  of  May  last,  had  not 
been  longer  than  five  years  in  any  architect’s 
office.  The  competition  for  the  apprentices’ 
medal,  he  was  glad  to  say,  was  very  keen.  No 
fewer  than  nine  competitors  entered,  and  all 
their  drawings  were  exceedingly  meritorious. 
Mr.  Baird  then  presented  the  book  prizes,  the 
recipients  being  John  Cumming,  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  John  Honeyman;  William  Millar,  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Campbell  Douglas  & Sellar;  and 
James  Smith,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Gordon. 
The  president’s  prize  was  awarded  to  William 

Preston,  and  bore  the  following  inscription : 

‘‘  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects.  Incorporated 
1868.  President’s  Prize,  1876,  for  Apprentices 
Gained  by  Wm.  Preston.  John  Baird,  president.’* 


HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH,  DORCHESTER, 
DORSET. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity  was  re-opened  on  May  Slat,  after  Laving 
been  rebuilt,  and  nearly  doubled  in  size.  The 
site  is  a very  awkward  one  as  far  as  regards 
urcbitectnral  appearance  externally,  for  buildings 
at  the  east  and  west  ends  almost  touch  tne 
church.  The  south  side  is  practically  the  most 
unencumbered,  and  this  faces  the  High-street. 
The  old  church  consisted  of  a nave  only,  minus 
aisles,  or  the  least  attempt  at  a chancel.  Pon- 
derous g-alleries  disfigured  it,  and  the  building 
was  destitute  of  any  pretensions  to  archiieotnral 
beanby.  This  edifice  has  been  pulled  down,  and 
a new  structure  has  arisen  out  of  its  ashes.  The 
present  chnroh  consists  of  a nave,  61  ft.  long,  and 
27  ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  a north  aisle,  13  fo.  6 in. 
wide,  of  the  same  length  as  the  nave.  There  is 
also  a south  aisle,  but  nob  so  wide,  being  7 ft.  9 in. 
ross,  and  in  length  35  ft.  The  chancel  is  about 
ft.  long,  and  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  nave. 


On  the  north  side  of  the  latter  is  situate  the 
vestry  and  organ-chamber.  On  the  south  side 
is  an  aisle  of  the  same  width  as  the  south  nave 
aisle.  The  new  building  accommodates  626  per- 
sons without  being  enonmbered  with  any  galleries. 
The  walls  are  principally  oonstrncted  of  Pokes- 
well  atone,  the  external  dressings  being  partly  of 
Portland  stone  from  the  old  church,  and  of  Box 
Ground,  and  internally  of  Corsham  Down.  The 
height  of  the  nave  up  to  the  wall-plate  is 
22  ft.  3 in.  The  roofs  to  the  nave  and  aisles  are 
open  ones,  with  principals  at  intervals,  covered 
with  boarding  at  the  back.  That  to  the  chancel 
consists  of  a boarded  and  panelled  ceiling,  with 
carved  gilded  bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the 
ribs.  All  the  roofs  are  of  deal,  stained  in  two 
shades,  and  varnished.  Externally,  they  are 
covered  with  Portmadoo  elates,  with  red  ridge 
tile  roll.  Moulded  arches,  carried  on  piers 
alternately  octagonal  and  circular  in  plan,  sepa- 
rate the  nave  and  aisles  ; while  a moulded  arch, 
resting  on  slender  Devonshire  marble  shafts, 
corbelled  from  piers,  marks  the  division  between 
the  nave  and  chancel.  At  the  west  end  a lofty 
gabled  tarret,  containing  the  large  bell  from  the 
old  church,  surmounts  the  gable  of  the  nave,  and 
is  ornamentally  corbelled  out  from  it.  In  style 
the  obnrch  may  be  said  to  be  an  adaptation  of 
that  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  contains  many 
traceried  windows,  the  west  one  (the  largest) 
having  four  lights. 

The  organ  will  not  be  finished  till  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  its  case  has  been  designed  by  the 
arohiteot.  The  warming  arrangements  have 
been  managed  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  of  Trow, 
bridge.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Tilley  Bros., 
of  Dorchester;  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Ferrey, 
F.S.A,  The  total  cost  of  the  works  amounts  to 
nearly  4,OOOJ. 


GOOD  ADVICE. 

The  Times  gives  it  thus:—”  It  is  dangerous  for 
any  branch  ot  art  to  be  placed  at  the  random 
discretion  of  possibly  nnskilfnl  judges ; but  this 
is  a danger  to  which  some  forms  of  art  must  be 
prepared, however  unwillingly,  to  submit.  Poetry 
or  painting,  or  even  scnlpture,  can  keep  clear  of 
it.  Arohitecture  has  no  saoh  choice.  The 
material  in  which  the  architect  works  is  very 
costly,  and  far  beyond  what  his  own  private 
resources  can  supply.  He  is  thus  essentially  a 
creature  of  patronage,  since  on  no  other  terms 
canheobtain  the  meansof  exercising  his  art  at  all. 
There  is  a style  of  architecture,  too,  very  excel- 
lent  in  its  way,  and  capable  of  producing  very 
grand  effects,  about  which  there  is  not  the  same 
room  for  difference  of  taste  as  there  is  in  other 
artistic  matters.  The  sort  of  building  that  fits 
in  well  with  broad  streets  and  fine  open  spaces, 
which  produces  its  effect  by  combination  rather 
than  by  the  influence  of  each  separate  part,  and 
which  conveys,  so  to  say,  the  same  kind  of  message 
to  every  beholder,— this  is  at  once  the  best  suited 
for  civic  -purposes  and  the  most  safely  to  be 
trusted  in  the  bands  of  civic  judges.  The  City 
guilds,  with  their  wealth  and  known  liberality, 
will,  we  trust,  do  much  in  the  future,  as  they 
have  done  a little  already  in  the  past,  for  the 
ornamentation  of  our  great  metropolis.  But  wo 
would  remind  their  members,  and  the  citizens  of 
London  generally,  that  each  can  in  hie  own  way 
lend  aid  to  the  common  work.  Every  new  shop 
or  warehouse  does  something  to  help  or  to  mar 
the  general  effect  of  London.  The  owners  and 
designers  of  these  may  not  have  it  in  their  power 
to  burn  a perfectly  pure  incense  to  the  divinity 
of  art,  but  they  can  at  least  present  an  acceptable 
offering  at  a lower,  bat  not  unworthy,  shrine. 
They  may  do  wisely  in  letting  high  art  alone, 
but  they  need  not,  therefore,  decline  the  duty  of 
encouraging  the  style  of  architeotnre  best  suited, 
to  modern  London.” 


Museums  for  the  Thames  Embankment. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  2ud  inst.,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  Board  referred  to  the  Work.s 
and  General  Purposes  Committee  a letter  from 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Colonial  lusLitote, 
and  the  President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
transmitting  copy  of  a paper  refening  to  the 
proposed  establishment  on  a site  (the  property 
of  the  Crown)  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  of 
two  museums,  one  foe  India  and  the  other  for 
the  Colonies;  and  urging  this  Board  to  relin- 
qniah  their  right  to  the  roadway  between  the 
public  garden  and  the  site  referred  to^  in  order 
that  the  proposed  museums  may  be  broaght 
oloee  np  to  the  garden, 
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THE  LATE  MB.  BELLAMY,  ABOHITBOT. 

Wchear  with  regretof  thedeathof  Mr.  Bellamy, 
one  of  the  original  foondere  of  the  Inslitnte  of 
Arobiteote,  in  1834.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Charlott6.atreet,  Bedford.eqnare,  on  Saturday 
night  last,  at  the  age  of  76,  after  a long  and 
painful  illness.  Amongst  his  works  we  call  to 
mind,  on  the  instant,  Corsham-oourt,  Wiltshire; 
King’s  College  Hospital,  London  ; and  the  Law 
Fire  Insnrance  OfBce,  Chancery-lane,  the  rear 
front  of  which  was  completed  only  just  before 
his  death. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  JAMES  F.  REDFERN, 
SCULPTOR. 

Another  of  ouryounger  artists,  whose  achieve- 
ments have  fulfilled  early  promise,  baa  passed 
away.  While  painting  has  to  mourn  its  recent 
losses  in  the  death  of  Walker,  Pinwell,  and 
Houghton,  sculpture  most  now  write  on  its 
death-roll,  beside  the  names  of  Alfred  Stevens 
and  J.  B.  Philip,  that  of  James  F.  Redfern,  who 
died  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst.,  at  Hampstead. 
Some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  while  yet 
a youth,  Redfern  produced  an  admirable  group 
of  Cain  killing  Abel.  This  work  attracted  the 
notice  and  elicited  the  warm  approval  of  the  late 
John  Foley.  Soon  after  this  be  became  engaged 
on  works  chiefly  of  Gothic  character.  He 
executed  the  elaborate  reredos,  enriched  with 
many  groups  and  figures,  of  St.  Andrew  s Obnrob, 
Wells-street.  Afterwards  be  displayed  great  skill 
in  treating  the  long  series  of  figures  which  now 
adorn  the  west  front  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
More  recently  be  produced  for  Bristol  Cathedral 
the  sculptures  upon  which,  a short  time  since, 
fell  each  an  outburst  of  violence.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  38.  He  was  a native  of  Derbyshire, 
where,  while  yet  a young  village  boy,  without 
aid  or  teaching  of  any  kind,  his  instinct  for  art 
was  strikingly  displayed  by  his  carvings  and 
modellings  from  the  woodcuts  of  illustrated  news- 
papers.  . 

We  well  remember  a visit  from  him  m his 
early  days, 'with  his  enthusiastic  thanks  for  a 
few  words  of  well-deserved  approval  which  had 
appeared  in  our  journal. 

With  his  inborn  love  of  art,  and  talent  in  its 
practice,  were  associated  an  amiability  and 
simplicity  of  nature  which  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him. 


CLAIM  BY  A SURVEYOR. 

At  the  Westminster  County  Court,  before  Mr. 
Russell,  deputy-judge,  Mdlle.  Louise  & Co., 
milliners,  of  Regent-street,  were  sued  by  Mr. 
Peebles,  surveyor,  to  recover  the  sum  of  five 
guineas  for  fees  alleged  to  be  due  under  the 
following  circumstances  : — 

The  plaintiff  said  he  called  upon  the  defendant,  on  the 
introduction  of  Messrs.  Lumley,  the  defendant's  agents, 
and  the  defendant  employed  him  to  make  a surrey  as  to  a 
party-wall  of  the  defendant’s  factory  in  the  City.  On  the 
22nd  of  June  last,  he  snrTeyed  the  premises  in  question 
and  Bent  in  hie  report,  and  when  he  sent  his  clerk  Jor  pay- 
menihewas  told  by  the  defendant's  shopman  to  send  in 
the  account  and  it  wonld  be  attended  to.  He  at  once 
furnished  the  account,  which  was  repudiated  by  the  de- 
fendant, hence  the  present  action. 

Mr.  Bretton  called  the  defendant,  who  distinctly  denied 
eTer  emplojing  the  plaintiff,  or  ever  receiTing  more  than 
two  letters  from  him,  one  of  which  was  asking  for  the 
Surrey  of  the  Oxford-market,  for  the  purchase  of  which 
witness  was  then  in  negotiation,  and  the  second  letter 
demanding  payment  for  the  present  demand. 

The  Judge  ruled  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  remarking 
in  doing  so,  that  as  the  Ecglish  law  did  not  allow  of  a 
verdict  of  •' not  proven,”  and  the  onus  of  prooflay  ona 
plaintiff,  he  felt  bound  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  defendant, 
at  the  same  time  remarking  that  no  imputation  of  any 
kind  could  be  cast  on  the  plaintiff,  and  that  be  believed 
that  the  work  had  been  done  by  him  under  a misappre- 
hension.   


CARVING  IN  MEMORIAL  CHURCH, 
HOAR  CROSS. 

PiRj — In  youraooountof  the  Memorial  Church 
at  Hoar  Cross,  I see  it  is  stated  that  “ the  carving 
basbeen  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley.” 
Now,  this  statement  does  not  convey  all  the 
facts,  as  it  would  give  one  the  idea  that  these 
gentlemen  had  done  all  the  carving,  which  is  far 
from  the  case.  They  certainly  did  supply  a 
good  many  of  the  carved  stone  figures  (and  very 
good  they  are).  They  also  made  the  reredos 
and  the  organ-case.  But  there  has  been  much 
oak  carving  supplied  by  other  firms,  and  also 
several  figures  executed  by  Mr.  Redfern.  And 
they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  orna- 
ment  carving  of  the  church  done  on  the  spot,  of 
which  there  is  a considerable  quantity,  for  the 
most  part  executed  by  Mr.  Hibbins,  while  part 
of  ic,  namely,  the  whole  of  the  work  on  the  arch 
above  Mr.  Meynell  Ingram’s  Tomb  and  the 
canopies  at  the  sides,  was  modelled  and  carved 
by  the  writer  of  these  lines. 

The  carving  on  this  church  (other  than  that 
executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley)  has  oc- 
cupied a period  of  from  two  to  three  years. 

W.  Aumonter. 


HASTINGS  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Bir, — Binoe  my  letter  on  the  HastiupB  Water  Supply, 
which  you  published  in  your  paper  of  March  18th  last, 
the  subject  has  certainly  been  well  ventilated,  both  in  your 
columns  and  those  of  other  jouroale.  The  iancei  gave  a 
much  worse  account  of  (he  qualify  of  the  water  than  I 
iver  ventured  to  do.  Not  half  the  remarks  would  have 
appeared  in  the  public  journals  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
persistency  of  the  Hastings  authorities  in  still  declaring 
that  the  quality  of  the  water  was  good.  However,  the 
contrary  has  been  proved. 

Some  of  the  writers  in  the  local  papers,  however,  admit 
that  the  water  supply  is  not  what  it  should  be  ; end  they 
ssy  farther  that  myself  and  other  people  who  fiod  fault 
might  at  the  same  time  suggest  a remedy.  I therefore 
would  advise  that  the  whole  of  the  present  supply  should 
be  properly  filtered;  each  filter-bed  having  a Uyer  of 
charco^  in  it.  Also  that  the  water  when  so  filtered  should 
be  stored  in  a covered  reservoir  or  reservoirs. 

This  I should  only  consider  as  a temporary  measure, 
till  a BOpply  of  pure  water  is  obtained  from  a distance.  As 
to  the  permanent  supply,  and  the  locality  to  obtain  it,  I am 
doubtful  about  Glynde,  as,  though  the  green  sand  crops 
out  there,  it  is  the  " upper  edge,”  and  the  inolinstion  of 
the  strata  falls  away  from  Glynde. 

My  own  idea  is  that  a good  supply,  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity,  could  bo  obtained  by  sinking  wells  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eobertsbridge,  where  the  various 
streams  rise  that  form  the  Bother  river.  Pumping 
stations  should  be  erected  hero,  to  lift  the  water  to  high- 
service  reservoirs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  water 
could  flow  by  gravitation  to  Hastings,  and  be  stored  in 
smaller  covered  service  reservoirs  on  the  heights  near  the 
town.  The  Visitob. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

SeacotJibe. — The  memorial-etone  of  the  Weleh 
Calvioistio  Methodist  Chapel,  Liscard-road,  Sea- 
combe,  has  been  laid.  The  site  of  the  new 
bnildiDg  ia  immediately  opposite  the  end  of 
Broogbara-road,  from  which  there  is  a fine  view 
of  the  Mersey.  The  building  will  be  cruciform, 
and  consist  of  a nave,  transept,  and  vestry. 
There  will  be  a porch  at  the  north-east  angle, 
and  tower  porch  on  the  north-east  side.  The 
style  of  architecture  will  be  of  the  Early  English 
period.  The  roof  will  be  partly  open,  and  follow 
the  curve  of  principals,  which  will  rest  on  de- 
taohed  columns  of  marble  with  foliated  cape. 
The  nave  will  be  divided  by  means  of  the  pnn- 
oipals  into  three  bays,  with  cross  principals 
at  the  intersection  of  the  transept.  The 
pewe,  which  will  all  be  open,  will  be  oonslrnoted 
of  pitch  pine  with  framed  bench. ends,  while  the 
pulpit  and  communion-seat  will  be  of  Dantzio 
oak.  The  whole  of  the  external  stone  used  in  the 
dressings  and  ashlar,  &o.,  will  be  limeetonej  from 
Mrs.  Foulkes’s  quarry,  Denbigh.  The  stone  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  Anglesey  limestone.  The 
total  cost  of  the  edifice,  including  the  price  paid 
for  the  land  and  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds, 
will  be  about  4,0C0l.  The  contractor  for  all  the 
works  is  Mr.  William  Jones,  of  Beaumaris;  the 
architect  being  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas,  of  Mentu 
Bridge,  whose  plans  were  accepted  in  a limited 
competition. 

Coniston.— The  new  Wesleyan^  Chapel,  which 
basbeen  in  the  course  of  rrection  at  Coniston 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  was  opened  on 
the  Ist  of  June.  The  style  of  the  building  is 
Early  Ecglish  Gothic,  built  with  the  blue  stone 
of  the  neighbourhood,  with  chiselled  freestone 
dressings.  The  ioterior  woodwork  is  all  of 
stained  pitch-pine,  the  roof  being  an  open, 
timbered  one.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
about  150  persons.  The  building  bas  been 
desigued  and  carried  out  under  the  superintend- 
enoe  of  Mr.  Eli  Cox,  arobiteot,  Kendal  ; the 
contractor  being  Mr.  Bell,  of  Goniatop. 


FIREPROOFING  TIMBER. 

Wll.l.  you  favour  me  by  inserting  the  following 
explanation  as  to  a most  important  point  in 
respect  to  the  fireproofing  of  timber,  and  the 
observations  Mr.  Cates  was  kind  enough  to 
make  on  the  work  done  in  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  ? The  mode  I adopt  in  such 
cases  is  to  provide  a perfect  insnlation  of  the 
protecting  stone  felt  sheeting  from  the  timber 
to  be  protected,  keeping  a cavity  between  them 
throngh  which  the  air  circulates,  thus  pre- 
serving  the  timber  better  than  when  it  is  exposed 
or  painted.  It  was  only  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  dry  timber  supports  or  beams  standing  free 
in  the  interior  that  the  material  was  laid  to 
touch  the  timber,  and  this  was  done  solely 
because  the  additional  space  of  complete  eu- 
circling  cavities  would  have  made  the  stanchions 
and  other  parts  of  the  framework  so  bulky  as  to 
be  unsightly.  


DRAINAGE  OF  HORSHAM. 

Sir,— I should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  or  any  ofyour 
readers  could  inform  ma  why  nothing  has  been  done  in 
respect  of  the  competitive  schemes  for  the  sewerage  of  the 
town  of  Horsham,  in  Sussex. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  March,  I,  in  reply  to  an 
advertisement  issued  by  the  Local  Board,  sent  in  ascheme 
and  estimate  for  the  work — and  I learn  from  paragraphs 
in  local  papers  that  fourteen  plans  were  sent  in,  and  the 
estimates  varied  from  under  5,i’00Lto  over  22,OOOL 

I can  well  imagine  that  such  a diversity  causes  some  per- 
plexity to  the  members  of  the  Board,  who  iippcar  not  to 
have  called  in  professional  aid  to  assist  them  in  their 
selection. 

Without  assuming  prophetic  powers.  I may  venture  to 
surmise  that  if  the  various  schemes  were  submitted  to  the 
scrutiny  of  sn  able  and  experienced  gentleman,  it  would 
be  discovered  that  the  higher  estimates  comprise  much 
unnecessary  work,  and  that  the  lowest  sum  is  utterly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Without  sneh  an  opinion,  the  members  of  the  Board 
must  bear  the  odium  and  the  blame  if  any  unpleasant 
mistake  or  deficiency  should  hereafter  come  to  light.  ^ 


HOT.WATER  PIPES. 

I HiVB  for  some  time  used  hot  water  circulating  from 
the  kitchen  boiler  through  iron  pipes,  with  a galvanised 
iron  cistern  at  the  top  supplied  from  a leaden  cistern. 
The  water  is  very  bard  and  very  soon  stops  the  pipes,  and 
the  iron  cistern  soon  rusts.  I am  going  to  subsiitute 
rain-water,  which  will  not  act  as  the  hard  water,  but,  I 
believe,  rusts  iron  quickly;  but  as  I cannot  use  lead  I 
propose  to  pump  the  water  through  iron  pipes.  I must 
still  use  the  galvanised  iron  cistern  for  the  hot  water. 
Will  a similar  cistern  do  for  the  cold  water,  or  should  it 
be  slate  ? Will  it  be  desirable  to  use  galvanised  pipes  Y 
B.  B. 


Philip  Brannon. 


ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sis  — I think  that  what  cccnrred  at  a meeting  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  a few  evenings  ago,  ehouM  be  pressed 
upon  the  notice  oftho  Dean  and  Chapter.  have 

observed  that  a proposinon  to  contribute  1,000/.  towards 
the  completion  of  St.  Paul's,  to  commemorate  the  sate 
return  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  negauved,  and  that  it 
was  referred  to  a committee  to  consider  in  what  more 
satisfactory  way  this  donation  might  bo  employed. 

Certainly  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  no  reason  to  bo 
surprised  if  contributions  are  no  longer  forthcoming  from 
public  bodies,  and  if  even  some  feeling  of  repel  may 
now  be  felt  by  those  who  hurried  to  subscribe  to  an 
otject  which  apparenily  they  a-o  never  likely  to  see 
attempted.  But  if  the  Dean  sud  Chapter  feel  incompetent 
to  decide  upon  what  should  be  done,  there  is  no  want  of 
artistic  taste  and  knowledge  in  the  world  to  “rip  them,  if 
they  will  but  condescend  to  ask  for  it.  They  need  not 
alw'avs  fail.  If  they  announced  that  an  impracticable  and 
bizarre  scheme  had  been  somcientlv  condemned,  and 
that  a firoplo  rational  treatment  is  desired,  that  would  not 
shock  Sir  Cbris'opher  Wren,  or  lessen  the  monumental 
solemnity  the  buildmg  has  acquired  since  hia  time,  there 
esn  be  no  doubt  that  all  that  c.n  advantageously  be  done 
might  be  oompleted  in  less  than  five  years;  and  if  more 
s wanted,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  would  not 


The  Salary  of  the  City  Architect.— At 
tbe  discuasion  which  took  place  in  the  Common 
Council, on  the  proposal  of  the  Offioera’  and  Clerks’ 
Committee,  that  the  salary  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
the  City  architect,  shonld  be  raised  from  1,5001. 
to  2.2501.  a year,  to  date  from  Midanmmer,  1873, 
Mr.  Roberts,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
committee’s  recommendation,  said  that  the  arohi. 
tect  had  saved  the  Corporation  large  sums  of 
money,  and  done  public  work  for  which  he  was 
not  paid,  and  that  had  they  engaged  another 
architect  they  wonld  have  had  to  pay  for  profes- 
sional services  31,5001.  An  amendment,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Flicker,  to  the  effect  that  the  salary 
of  the  architect  be  2,0001.  a year,  to  date  from 
Christmas,  1875,  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate, 
in  the  course  of  which  several  members  spoke. 
The  amendment  was  finally  adopted,  so  that 
the  architect’s  salary  is  raised  to  2,0001.  a year 
from  Christmas  last. 

Co-operative  Builders  and  Contractors, 
A roefting  was  held  at  the  Artisans  Institute, 
Castle-street,  W.C.,  last  week,  when  Mr. 
M'Cormick,  the  manager  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Builders’  and  Contractors’  Society 
delivered  a lecture  on  “ Co-operative  Indnstry  ns 
applied  to  Building  Operations.”  The  Rev.  H. 
Solly  presided.  Speeches  were  made  by  Mr. 
Hodgson  Pratt,  of  the  Workmen’s  Club  and 
Institute  Union,  and  Mr.  James  C.  Lake,  the 
chairman  of  the  Society.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  a resolution  was  passed  approving  of 
the  principles  of  the  Society. 

An  Educational  Conference  will  be  held  on 
the  23rd  inst.  by  the  Society^  of  Arts  to  discuss 


money  were  wanted,  the  Dean  and  Ubapier  wouia  noi  23rd  inst.  by  the  society  oi  Arts  u»  uisouoe 

then  be  holding  quite  the  positioo  they  do  at  this  moment  ^arioua  means  for  promoting  aduH  education 

IB  the  eves  of  the  pubbe.  biasteb  siaso.i.  j 
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The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  v.  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Works.— This 
w»'i9  a Bumtnons  taken  out  by  the  Cooitnissionors 
of  Sewers  for  the  City  of  London  under  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  to  recover  651.  143. 
for  work  done  by  order  of  the  district  surveyor 
in  order  to  secure  the  building  of  the  old  Probate 
Court,  which  ran  from  Great  Knightrider-street 
to  Queen  Victoria-street,  and  which  was  danger- 
ous to  the  public.  Mr.  Poland  appeared  for  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers ; and  Mr.  Hardy  for 
the  Commissioners  of  Works.  It  appeared  that 
when  Queen  Victoria-atreet  was  formed,  the  wall 
of  the  old  Probate  Court,  which  abutted  on  that 
thoronghfare,  wag  underpinned.  On  the  11th 
of  May  last,  a police  constable  went  to  Mr. 
Power,  thediatriot  surveyor,  and  told  him  that  the 
bricks  of  one  of  the  arches  of  that  building  bad 
fallen  into  the  road.  He  went  down  there  and 
found,  as  the  constable  bad  stated,  that  bricks 
had  fallen,  and  he  ordered  the  wall  to  be  shored 
up,  the  coat  of  which  was  651.  l-is.  Mr.  Hardy 
said  that  he  would  admit  that  the  bricka  did  fall, 
that  the  notices  were  properly  aerved,  and  that 
the  anm  charged  was  a fair  and  proper  charge 
to  be  made  if  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  were 
entitled  to  recover  at  all.  His  defence  was  that 
the  arch  in  question  was  only  a surface  arch  of 
4:}  in.  thick,  and  although  the  bricks  fell 
that  fact  did  not  affect  the  stibility  of  the  wall, 
which  was  not  a dangerons  atructure.  It  was 
underpinned  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worka 
to  meet  the  level  of  the  street,  and  was,  although 
an  old  wall,  perfectly  sound.  Before  the  district 
surveyor  called  to  inspect  the  premises  the  arch 
had  been  repaired,  and  the  surveyor  to  the  Com- 
misaioners  of  Works  warned  the  district  surveyor 
not  to  proceed  with  the  work,  as  it  was  not 
necessary,  the  building  not  being  a dangerous 
structure,  and  further  that  it  was  shortly  to  be 
pulled  down.  Eridence  in  support  of  this  state- 
ment haring  been  given,  Sir  Tnomas  White 
thought  the  district  surveyor  had  acted  pre- 
cipitately, and  dismissed  the  summons. 

Municipal  Building’s,  Reading. The 

ceremony  of  opening  the  new  Municipal  Build- 
inga  for  the  borough  of  Reading  took  place  on 
the  6iih  inst.  The  site  adjoins  the  old  Town- 
hall.  The  buildings  are  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  and  the  style  of  architecture  I 
13^  Gothic  j the  materials  are  local  grey  brick  I 
with  red  brick  dressings,  relieved  with  red  terra 
cotta  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich.  The  I 
principal  feature  in  the  structure  is  the  entrance- 
tower,  which  now  supersedes  the  old  entrance 
to  the  Town-hall.  It  is  60  ft.  high  to  the  top 
cornice,  and  100  ft.  to  the  fiuials.  The  portion 
of  the  buildings  facing  the  Market-place  is  three 
atories  high,  and  that  facing  west  two  stories, 
with  hall. keeper’s  residence  above.  The  Council 
Chamber  is  36  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  and  24  ft.  high, 
with  a coved  ceiling.  In  this  room  is  a gallery 
for  the  public,  the  dimensions  being  37  ft.  by 
12  ft.  deep.  Access  to  the  tower  is  by  a flight 
of  steps  £}  ft.  wide.  There  are  three  doorwa'ys, 
two  of  which  are  for  the  public.  In  the  building, 
offices  aro  provided  for  the  town  clerk,  the 
deputy  town  clerk,  borough  surveyor,  medical 
officer  of  health,  and  four  strong  rooms  for  deeds 
and  mnniments.  In  the  tower  is  a clock  chamber 
for  a carillon  of  bells  arranged  to  play  twenty, 
eight  tunes,  consisting  of  sacred,  national, 
English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  airs.  An  illu- 
minated  olook  has  been  erected  with  a dial  in 
each  of  the  four  quarters,  and  this  with  the  bells 
has  been  provided  by  public  subscription.  The 
roof  of  the  building  is  high  pitched,  and  covered 
with  tiles.  The  total  cost  is  little  under 
lO.OOOJ.  Messrs.  Parnell  & Sons,  of  Rugby,  the 
contractors,  have  carried  out  the  work. 

Northern  Architectural  Agsociation.— 

At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at 
the  Old  Castle,  on  Thursday,  the  8ch  inst. 
Messrs.  Prosser,  Gibson  Kyle,  and  W.  Peachey 
were  appointed  delegates  to  the  Architectural 
Conference,  and  to  the  Architectural  Alliance 
the  meetings  in  connexion  with  which  are  to  be 
held  in  London.  Mr.  Christian  Waagepeterson 
and  Mr.  Neil  Macara  were  elected  associates,  and 
Mr.  Morton,  of  South  Shields,  was  nominated  a 
member.  The  secretary  (Mr.  Thos.  Oliver)  read 
a number  ofcommanioations  from  various  archi- 
tectural  societies,  in  reference  to  the  forms  of 
contract  and  general  conditions  used  by  them. 
After  considerable  discnssion,  it  was  resolved  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  James  Hogg,  to  adjourn  the 
farther  discussion  upon  thegeneral  conditions  of 
contracts  included  in  the  draft  and  forwarded  by 
the  secretary  to  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
Builders’  Association, 


Society  of  Engineers;— At  a meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  held  on  Monday  evening, 
12th  inst.,  in  the  Society’s  hall,  6,  Westminster 
Chambers,  Victoria-street,  Mr.  V.  Pendred,  pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  a paper  by  Mr.  Henry  Davey 
on  the  underground  pamping  machinery  at  the 
Erin  Colliery,  Westphalia,  was  read.  The  paper 
described  what  is  probably  the  largest  example 
of  underground  pumping  engines  extant.  The 
system,  which  was  originated  by  the  author, 
may  thus  be  briefly  described.  lu  the  mine 
(which  is  1,200  ft.  deep)  920  ft.  from  the  surface 
is  placed  a pair  of  compound  differential  pnmp- 
ing-engines,  capable  of  raising  1,400  gallons  per 
minute  to  the  surface,  at  the  same  time  supply, 
ing  power  through  the  medium  of  the  rising 
column  to  two  differential  hydraulic  pumping, 
engines  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  and 
employed  in  lifoing  1,000  gallons  per  minute  to 
the  main  engines.  Steam  is  carried  down  to 
the  main  engines  from  the  surface  at  a pres- 
sure  of  70  Ib.  per  square  inch.  After  passing 
through  the  engines  it  is  condensed,  and  avaonutn 
of  from  24  in.  to  26  in.  of  mercury  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a separate  condenser  which  pro- 
duces at  once  the  vacnum  on  the  engine,  and 
enables  it  to  start  to  work  against  the  full  column. 


" The  Imperial  Mnseum  for  India  and 
the  Colonies.” — Mr.  Forbes  Watson  has  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  and  in  a fresh  pamphlet 
advocates  the  erection,  side  by  aide,  on  the  old 
Fife  House  site  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  of 
two  independent  museums, — one  for  India,  and 
the  other  for  the  colonies;  the  Colonial  Musenm 
to  consist  of  seotions  representing  separately  the 
principal  colonies,  provision  being  made  at  the 
same  time  for  the  India  Library  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a special  Colonial  Library  and 
Reading-room  ; the  bnildioga  likewise  to  contain 
the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Ilis  contention  is, 
that  South  Kensington,  although  well  suited  for 
an  eduoational  iostitntion  like  the  Science  and 
Art  Musenm,  is  too  far  away  from  the  centres  of 
political  and  business  life  to  allow  of  tbe  India 
and  Colonial  Museums,  if  placed  there,  to  be 
readily  consulted  by  the  classes  directly  inte. 
rested  in  their  accessibility. 

. Dover  Harbour.— The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  reply  to  a question  put  by  Sir  G. 
Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  29th 
ult.,  said  that,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  last  session,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  if  the  works  at  Dover  Harbour 
were  to  be  proceeded  with,  there  would  be  strong 
reason  for  enlarging  them,  and  therefore  increas- 
ing the  e-xpense,  the  Bill  prepared  on  the  subject 
was  laid  aside  for  further  consideration,  and 
having  reference  to  tbe  other  works  and  expen- 
ditnre  which  the  Government  had  in  view,  they 
did  not  find  themselves  able  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  in  the  present  year.  With  regard  to 
harbour  improvements  generally  for  the  protec- 
tion of  shipping,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Govern, 
ment  to  encourage  by  loans  through  tbe  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  the  construction  of 
harbours  of  refuge. 

Dis-turnpiked  Roads.— The  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  Turnpike 
Acts  continuance  was  issued  on  the  29i;h  ult. 
The  committee  express  the  opinion  that  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  in  bringing  dis-turnpiked  roads 
undera  better  system  of  management,  and  thatany 
legislation  to  be  effective  should  be  compulsory. 
Tbe  committee  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Turnpike  Acts  Continuance  Act  of  last  session 
was  for  the  first  time  not  inserted  among  the 
public  Acta  of  Parliament,  and  that  public  incon- 
venience has  arisen  in  oonsequence,  and  recom. 
mended  that  no  departure  from  this  invariable 
practice  of  Parliament  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years  should  for  the  future  be  made.  The  com- 
mittee give  a list  of  the  trusts  which  in  their 
opiuion  should  be  allowed  to  expire  on  an  early 
date. 

Proposed  New  Gasworks  for  Leeds. — 
The  gas  committee  of  the  Leeds  Town  Council 
have  agreed  to  recommend  the  constmotion  of 
new  gasworks  in  New  Wortley,  and  the  works 
are  to  comprise  a retort-honse,  380  ft.  long  and 
70  ft.  wide,  or  accommodation  for  288  retorts 
20  ft.  long,  with  25  fr.  of  floor  space  in  front  of 
the  retorts  on  each  side.  In  connexion  with  the 
retort-honse  there  will  be  coal-stores  capable  of 
holding  5,000  tons.  Then  there  are  to  be  con- 
densers, engines,  scinbbers,  purifiers,  two  gas- 
holders, &o.  The  capacity  of  the  gasholders  is 
to  be  1,250,000  cnbio  feet  each. 


Patents  for  Inventions.— The  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  have  presented  a petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Bill  now 
before  Parliament,  wherein  they  say, — “ Your 
petitioners,  whilst  not  objecting  to  any  amend- 
ments  of  the  laws  relating  to  patents  for  inven- 
tions which  may  be  reasonably  beneficial  to  the 
pnblio  at  large,  object  on  principle  to  such  legis. 
lation  as  shall  operate  to  prevent  invention,  or  to 
deprive  inventors  of  their  just  reward,  or  to 
render  property  in  inventions  ineeonre  and  in 
many  cases  worthless.” 

New  Police  Station  at  Nortkwicli.— For 
a long  time  past  the  want  of  increased  and  more 
convenient  accommodation  has  been  serionsly 
felt  by  the  police  authorities  of  Norfchwich.  A 
new  station  has  been  built  in  Leioester-street  by 
Mr.  W . Leicester,  of  Northwioh,  from  the  designs 
of  the  late  Mr.  Nichols,  county  snrveyor.  The 
new  building  comprises  an  office,  dwelling  apart- 
ments for  the  inspeotor,  a large  room  for  magis- 
terial bugiuesB,  a magistrate’s  retiring-room,  and 
six  roomy  and  well- ventilated  cells,  approached 
by  a corridor. 

Presh  Excavations  at  Troy.— M.  Schlie- 
maun,  it  appears,  has  again  gone  to  Troy,  to 
make  fresh  researches.  On  the  5th  ult.  he 
received  a firman  authorising  him  to  continue 
his  excavations  for  two  years,  and  on  the  2Gth 
he  commenced  with  150  labourers.  M.  Schlie- 
mann  hopes  that  among  those  who  will  be 
present  at  a part  of  his  work  will  be  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  The  “Treasure  of 
Priam,”  found  by  M.  Sohliemann  in  his  Former 
researches,  remains  in  the  cellars  of  the  Bank  of 
Athens. 

Tne  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. — 

A meeting  of  the  General  Committee  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery  was  held  on  the  30th  ult.  at 
the  Town  Hall.  Letters  were  read  from  Mr. 
Warrington  AVood  and  Mr.  Alderman  Walker, 
stating  that  the  soulpture  and  bas-relief  for  the 
gallery  could  not  be  ready  in  time  to  admit  of 
the  opening  of  the  gallery  in  September,  as  at 
first  intended;  and  the  committee  decided  to 
postpone  the  opening  of  the  gallery  till  the 
beginning  of  next  year. 

The  Lichfield  City  SurvCyorship. — At  a 
tneeting  of  tbe  Liohfleld  Town  Council,  on  the 
30th  ult.,  the  Mayor  reported  that  the  Sub-Street 
Committee  had  met  the  trustees  of  the  Conduit 
Lands,  and  had  elected  Mr.  George  Robinson,  of 
Stroud,  an  inspeotor  and  snrveyor.  Four  candi- 
dates were  selected  from  the  applicants,  but  Mr, 
Davoll  retired,  and  Mr.  Nevill  declined  to  comply 
with  the  oonditiona  regulating  his  duties.  The 
other  two  were  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Meakio, 
of  Hanley.  The  appointment  was  confirmed. 

Hampton  Court  Bridge.— The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  have  agreed  to  loan  to  the  Kew 
and  other  B lidges  Committee  the  sum  of  40,000^., 
at  31.  ISs.  per  cent,  interest.  This  will,  together 
with  20,OOOL  which  the  Corporation  of  London 
proposed  to  loan  to  the  same  body,  enable  them 
to  free  from  toll  Hampton  Conrt  Bridge  over  the 
Thames  and  the  two  bridges  over  the  River  Lea, 

— Chingford  and  Tottenham  Mills,— thus  com. 
pleting  the  task  set  the  committee  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  calling  them  into  existence. 

Researches  in  Asia  Minor. — Mr.  Pullaa 
has  brought  together,  at  No.  7,  Argyll-place,  a 
number  of  drawings  and  photographs  illustrating 
the  progress  of  various  late  researches  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.  The 
collection  includes  designs  by  several  hands  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Tomb  of  Mausolua  (other- 
wise the  Mausoleum),  aud  we  should  sty  more 
about  it  but  for  the  more  than  usual  pressure 
on  our  space. 

Me'w  House,  Biggleswade,  Bdds. — The 
foundation-stone  of  a new  mansion  was  laid  a 
few  days  ago  in  the  Park.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Mrs.  Shnttleworth.  The  new 
house,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  one 
previously  belonging  to  Lord  Ongly,  is  being 
built  by  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co.,  London, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  H.  Glutton.  Mr.  W.  Benniaon 
is  clerk  of  works. 

New  Chancel  at  St.  Mary’s  Churcli, 
Brighton. — This  week  Messrs.  E.  Nash  & Co.^ 
of  Brauswick-street  East,  and  Farmau-street 
Hove,  have  commenced  to  erect  a new  and  en. 
larged  apsidal  chancel  for  St.  Mary’s  Church, 

St.  James’a-street,  Brighton,  the  previous  one 
having  been  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  congregation.  Mr.  W.  Emerson  is  the 
architect. 
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Paipit  Carnmoney. — There  has  just  been  ! 
completed  in  the  parish  chnrch  of  Carnmoney 
a pulpit,  erected  by  Mrs.  Thomson,  of  Low- 
wood,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband.  It  is 
of  Caen  atone,  in  fine  panels,  each  panel  having 
an  appropriate  floral  emblem,  with  an  illuminated 
text  on  a scroll.  The  ground  work  of  the  panels 
is  gilt.  The  pulpit  is  from  a design  by  Mr. 
Drew,  and  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  P. 
Sharp,  of  Great  Branswick-street,  Dublin.  A 
brass  plate  set  into  the  base  of  the  pulpit  bears 
an  inscription. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme  Borough  Sur- 
veyorship. — A meeting  of  the  above  Town 
Council  was  held  on  the  2nd  instant,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a surveyor.  There  were 
nearly  forty  applicants,  from  whom  five  were 
selected  to  attend,  viz.,  Mr.  Frost,  Hanley  ; Mr. 
Pearce,  Liverpool ; Mr,  Taylor,  Rochdale ; Mr. 
Eayrs,  Llanelly  j and  Mr.  Winship,  Malvern. 
Eventually  Mr.  John  T.  Eayrs,  assistant  sur- 
veyor  at  Llanelly,  was  appointed. 


For  chapel  at  Nazing.  Messrs.  Lander  i Bedells, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Ebbage  £1.3«  0 0 

Grover 1,037  0 0 

Bentley  1.023  0 « 

CLark.0  9^0  0 0 

Hampton ®18  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Board  and  National 
Schools  at  Erith,  Kent.  Mejsrs.  Ford  & Hesketh, 
architects; — 

Willis £1.290  3 0 

Hills 1.223  14  0 

Toogiie  1,121  10  0 

J.  & H.  Catcbpole  1,C81  10  10 


For  the  erection  of  stables.  Black  Horse-yard,  West- 
minster. Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  architect ; — 

Scrivener  i Whito £497  0 0 

Hobson  496  0 0 

Yeare  '191  0 0 

Bisbop  & Hooper... 460  0 0 

Holliday  (accepted) 437  0 0 


For  a pair  of  villa  residences,  and  stabling  to  each,  at 
Hornsey-lune,  for  Mr.  T.  Maiiiuson.  Messrs.  Lander  & 
Bedells,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 


TENDERS 


For  new  stabling  and  groom’s  bouse  at  Reading,  for 
Messrs.  Sntton  & Sons.  Messrs.  W.  & G.  T.  Brown  & 
F.  W.  AIbnry,  architects 

Hill.  Higgs,  A Hill £3.^90 

Sbeppard  

Elliott 

Bearle  

Rider  & Son  (accepted) 


3,834  0 0 
2,806  0 0 
2,8u0  0 0 
2.778  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Welsh  Presbyterian  Chapel,  Sea- 
combe.  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas,  architect : — 

Jones  (accepted) £2,655  0 0 


Southcott 
Alford... 
Ebbage... 
Carter  ... 
Kerry  ... 


Bra 


Grover 

Kelly  

Williams  A Son... 


..  £3,991  0 0 
3,837  0 0 
3,837  0 0 
3,820  0 0 
3,815  0 0 
3,810  0 0 
3,787  0 0 
3,775  0 0 
3,733  0 0 


For  rebuilding  warehouse,  Addle-street,  City . 
Ford  & Hesketb,  architects 

Crabb  (socepted) £2,0.0  0 


For  rebuilding  warehouse.  Wood-street,  City, 
Ford  & Hesketh,  architects  : — 

Nightingale 


For  now  schools,  St.  James’s  R.C.  Church,  Reading, 
Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied 

Rider  AS  DU £918  0 0 

Woodbridge 875  0 0 

Ecavell  (too  late) 850  0 0 

Sheppard  838  0 0 

Barnicoat  830  0 0 

Filewood  837  0 0 

Simonds 81,6  0 0 

Gibson 815  0 0 

813  , 0 0 

Pollley 809  0 0 

Wheeler,  Bros 798  0 0 

Bearle 767  7 0 

Either 734  0 0 


For  the  erection  ol  adwelling-bonse  and  appurtenances, 
to  be.  known  as  the  Finches,  Lindfield,  Susses,  for  Mr. 
James  Proctor,  Mr.  T.  Laurin,  arehitoot 


For  two  new  houses,  shops,  Ac.,  ii 


1 rear  of  the  Salmon 
and  Compasaes,  Pentou-street,  laliugton,  for  Mr.  C.  NV. 

Avia.  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  architect:— 

Batchelor  £3,876  0 0 

Carr  A Sons  2,33o  0 0 

Langmead  A Way  2,317  0 0 

Kelly,  Bros 2,393  0 0 

BcntTey  2.261  0 « 

Marr  (accepted)  2,107  0 0 


Accepted  for  three  houses  to  be  erected  in  the  Grand 
Avenue,  West  Brighton.  Mr.  I. Thomas,  architect.  Quan- 


tities by  Mr.  A.  Farr<— 

(A)  Chappell 

(B)  Chi  ipell... 
(Cj  Chappell... 


..£3, '■00  0 0 
.,  2,343  0 0 
..  2,057  0 0 


Hobson 

Peto,  Brothers 

Lawrance  

Kirk  A Randall 

Ashby,  Brothers  

Down-)  A Co 

Adamson  A Sons 

Scrivener  A Whito  ... 
Browne  A Robinson... 
Brass  (accepted)  


£1,993  0 
•4,965  0 
4,924  0 
4,814  0 
•t.703  0 


For  two  semi-detached  villa  residences  at  Highbury- 
vale,  for  Mr.  J.  Gibson  : — 

Bird £2,341 


Clark  

Wilson 

National  Co-operative  Builders 

and  Contractors’  Society  

Richards 


2,150  0 
3,090  0 


Anscombe 

Newman  A Mann  

Walsham  A Co 

Dove,  Bros 

Howard 

Merritt  A Ashby 

Browne  A Robinson  .. 

Chappell  

Cbeesman  A Co 

Hollands  

Deacon  (accepted).... 


12, 


12,083  0 
13,003  0 
11,974  0 
11,967  0 
11,836  0 
11,783  0 
11,678  0 
10,425  0 
10,225  0 


For  alterations  at  the  Green  Man,  Little  George-street, 
Westminster.  Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  architects 

Hanmar £874  0 0 

Brown  844  0 0 

Hockly  ..  825  0 0 

Williams  A Son  760  0 0 

Auley  733  0 0 


Gastcoris.—Tho  War  Department  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Chandler  A Bons,  of  York-street  and 
Newington-causeway,  for  the  Government  Gasworks 
extension.  The  tender  of  the  same  firm  baa  also  been 
accepted  by  the  Y'strad  Gas  Company,  for  pipe-laying. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  new  conservatory  and  offices,  Gloucester-road,  for 
Dr.  Sutton  Townsend 

Lascellea  £719  0 0 

Grimwood  A Sous  694  0 0 


For  school  buildings  at  Whitstable,  for  the  Whitstable 
and  Seasalter  (U.D.)  School  Board.  Messrs.  Morris  A 
Stallwood,  architects 

Webber  £5,535  0 0 

Feaiherstone  A Lucas 5,199  0 0 

Knight 5,138  0 0 

Bingham 4,981  0 0 

Lawson  4,845  0 0 

Cornelius  4,776  0 0 

P'oad  (accepted)  4,639  0 0 

Croiford  A Co 3,934  0 0 


For  sundry  internal  works  to  the  If'/rnirty  Adoertiier 
office,  137,  Fleet-street.  Mr.  W.  Nunn,  architect  i— 
Grimwood  A Sons  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  the  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Offices 
Poultry,  City 

Scrivener  A Wuite £47,980  0 0 

Trollope  A Son  47,900  0 0 

Smith  A Co 9 ^ 

Dove,  Bros 

CoUa 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill 

Killby  

Peto,  Bros 


46,434 

43.650 

40,730 

•40,497 


For  repairs,  painting,  Ao.,  at  45,  Kensington  Park- 
gardens.  Mr.  C.  N.  Beazley,  architect;— 

Smith  £247  10  0 

Cowland 239  0 0 

Staines  A Son  (accepted) 211  0 0 


For  new  warehouse. 


at  Waddon  Steam  Flour  Mills, 
Croydon,  Surrey,  for  Me-srs.  Charles  Brown  A 
Messrs. George  Elkiugton  A Son,  architects:— 

Browne  A Robinson  £1,870  0 0 

Coleman 1,736  0 0 

Rider  A Son  1.708  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers 1,730  0 0 

Kinglaud 1«648  0 0 


For  Primitive  Methodist  chspel,  Staplefon-road,  Bristol. 
Mr.  Alfred  Harford,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 


For  sauce  factory,  Reading,  Berks,  for  Messrs.  Charles 
Cocke  A Co.  Messrs.  Morris  A Stallwood,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied 


Rider  A Son  . 
Sheppard  .... 
Woodroffe  .... 

Pitber 

ReaveU 

Bourton  

Searle  

PolUey 

White  

Bharpingtoi 

Simonds 

Wheeler,  Bros 

Qibs.n 

Clements  (accepted) 


u A Cole. 


..£3,580  0 0 
..  3,177  0 0 
..  3,140  0 0 
..  3,130  0 0 
..  3,111  10  0 
..  3,110  0 0 
..  3,105  0 0 
..  3,f75  0 0 
..  3,068  10  0 

..  2,963  0 0 
..  2.8H7  0 0 
..  2,850 


In  ' 


In  account  of  Brninbet  Caitl% 

BocDor,"  ns  site  of  Roman  reaiaioa,  road  Blgnor. 

E C -Col  A-  P -U.  H.-G.  ft-  -Sir.  F.  -M.  S Oo.-C.  4 Sons.— 
N 4 Co  -B-  4 A.-J.  0.  4 Bon.-T.  F-  MeC.-T.  D.-Omoin  Sanitaa. 
-H.  4 J.-P.  Bro3,-J.  C.-L  (next  w«ek).-C.  W.  (next  week). 
— J.  H.  (dttto),— U.  L.  (it  seems  likely). 

We  are  coinpeUed  to  decline  pulnllng  out  books  and  flvlcg 

All  statements  of  fivcts.  lists  of  tenders.  4c.  must  be  accom^nied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  lot 
[lublUalion. 

KoTB.-The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papere  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for 
MONIALS  left  at  the  O^ce  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  sluiuld  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  T3REE  O'clock  p>Bl> 
on  TBURSDAY. 


0 0 


2,525  0 0 


For  village  school  and  residence  on  the  estate  of  Sir 
Henry  Hawley,  bart.,  at  Leybourne.  Messrs.  Morris  A 
stallwood,  architects: — 


Vaughan  (accepted)  £938  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  ten  cottages,  to  form  the  completion 
of  School-terrace,  at  Newtown,  Reading,  for  Mr.  George 
Palmer.  Messrs.  Morris  A Stallwood,  architects  : — 


Wicks  (accepted) ..£1,663  6 0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  new  stabling  and  coach- 
man’s house  at  Reading,  for  Mr.  E.  May.  Messrs.  Morris 
A Smallwood,  architects: — 

Higgs  andPollley  (joint  contract)  ...  £856  19  0 


No.l. 


HoweU  £2.183 

StepheusA  Bastow...  2,4(t8  8 

Veals 2,350  0 

Holbrow  (accepted).  2,006  0 


For  8t.  Andrew’s  Schools,  Montpelier.  Messrs.  Pope 
Panl,  architects.  Quantities  not  supplied  :— 

Dubin £316  0 0! 

Davis  A Son 270  0 0 

Humphrey 247  10 

Beaven  A Sun  

Williams  A Son  

Stephens  A Bastow 

Box 

Baker  A Son 


Plastering, 
eluding  Polished 
Parian  Walls. 
£273  0 0 


230  0 


For  infections  wards  at  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital, 
Reading.  Messrs.  Morris  A Stallwood,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Building, 
exclusive  of 
Plastering. 

Filewood ..,,£3,659  q 0 

Sheppard 2,550  0 0 

Searle  2.629  o 0 

Barnicoat  2, -472  0 0 

Davis  2,150  0 0 

Wheeler,  Bros 2,450  0 0 

Poffley 2,355  0 0 

Sharpingtoo  A Cole  2,343  0 0 

Rider  A Son  2,338  0 0 

Woodbridge  2.290  0 0 

Simonds 2,200  0 0 

Gibson 2,190  0 0 
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“ Utility  and 
Progress  ” 
in  Architecture. 

MONG  the  historical 
contradiotionsof  the 
hamaii  mind  there 
are  none,  perhaps, 
more  singular  in 
their  opposite  and 
irreconcilable  cha- 
racter than  the 
philosophy  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and 
his  arohitectnre.  The  one 
consisted  of  theories  of 
utterly  nnattainable  moral 
perfection,  the  other  was  a 
practical  combination  of  the  useful  and  bean, 
tiful.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  oonld 
have  had  much  influence  over  the  exclusive 
learning  of  Western  Enrope  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nevertheless,  the  naivetd  of  Greek  oonstrnction 
is  only  equalled,  as  far  as  is  known  of  the  world, 
by  that  of  its  Gothic  prototype.  Perhaps  both 
merely  prove  the  force  of  common  sense,  and  are 
parallels  only  as  far  as  oonatrnctive  principle 
goes  j for  Mediaeval  architecture  was  undoubtedly 
aided  by  contemporary  religions  sentiment.  Bat 
it  is  still  more  singnlar  to  find  that  the  knowledge 
of  those  principles  npon  which  both  Greet  and 
Gothic  arohitectnre  reached  perfection  virtually 
died  out  at  the  very  time  when  the  ancient 
speculative  philosophy  received  its  final  over- 
throw by  the  teaching  of  Bacon,  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  revival,  or  rather  the  beginning, 
of  Classical  learning  in  this  country.  “ Two 
words,”  according  to  Lord  Macaulay,  ” form  the 
key  of  the  Baconian  doctrine.  Utility  and  Pro- 
gress  The  ancient  philosophy  disdained 

to  be  useful It  wonld  not  condescend  to 

the  humble  office  of  ministering  to  the  comfort 

of  human  beings What  is  the  highest 

good,  whether  pain  be  an  evil,  whether  all  things 
be  fated  ? ...  , These  and  other  questions  of 
the  same  sort  occupied  the  brains,  the  tongnes, 
and  the  pens  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  civilised 
world  daring  several  centnries.”  Although 
Plato  had  studied  music  and  painting,  had 
travelled  into  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Italy,  he 
thought  that  to  apply  geometry  to  any  nsefnl 
purpose  was  to  degrade  an  intellectnal  exercise 
to  a level  ” fib  only  for  carpenters  and  wheel- 
wrights.” Yet  in  bis  time  and  in  hia  native 
city  more  perfect  buildings  existed  than  any 
which  have  risen  in  Europe  since  the  days  of 
Bacon, — perhaps  than  any  which  have  ever 
been  bnilt.  According  to  the  Platonic  theory, 
philosophy  and  the  arfc  of  building  have 
nothing  in  common ; according  to  that  of  Bacon, 
everything.  “ In  my  own  time,”  says  Seneca, 
who  is  quoted  by  Macaulay  in  a celebrated  essay, 
” there  have  been  inventions  of  this  sort,  trans- 
parent  windows,  tubes  for  diffusing  warmth 
equally  through  all  parts  of  a bniiding.  . . . Bat 


the  inventing  of  such  things  is  drudgery  for  the 
lowest  slaves ; philosophy  lies  deeper.  It  is  not 
her  office  to  teach  men  how  to  use  their  hands.” 
Bacon’s  philosophy  was  of  a totally  opposite  kind, 
and  it  has  changed  the  thonght  of  the  whole 
world  j yet  all  the  “fruit”  which  his  teaching  has 
yet  brought  to  architecture  consists  in  a happy 
facility,  developed  and  improved  in  the  course  of, 
three  centuries,  of  copying  the  Classical  and 
Mediaaval  bnildings  extant.  Again,  the  study  of 
anatomy  baa  reached  a higher  degree  of  excel, 
lence  in  oor  time  than  at  any  former  period,  and 
the  result  is  apparent  in  a widely.extended 
knowledge  of  the  animal  frame.  Phidias  himself 
probably  knew  less  of  a man’s  skeleton,  and  the 
muscles  which  cover  it,  than  many  a student  in 
a modern  school  of  art,  but  he  has  not  yet  been 
surpassed  in  modelling  the  human  form.  The 
images  which  adorned  the  walla  of  Christian 
edifices  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  fashioned  by 
the  hands  of  faith ; yet  the  most  fervid  devotee 
will  not  venture  to  compare  their  crude  ontHnes 
with  the  god-Iike  perfection  of  Greek  soulptare. 
Neither  religion  nor  learning,  as  both  are  inter- 
preted  in  oar  day,  oontribnted  to  concentrate  on 
the  Athenian  Acropolis  perfect  works  of  art. 
Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
Greek  world,  under  the  away  of  Pericles,  was 
divided,  and  twofold, — its  specniative  philosophy 
the  work  of  learned  gentlemen,  its  practical 
architecture  that  of  ignorant  slaves  j and  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  few  so- 
called  great  architects  who  have  flonrished 
from  Palladio  down  to  his  disciples  of  this 
century  were  men  of  more  technical  learning 
than  Callicrates  and  Ictinus,  the  reputed  archi- 
tects of  the  Parthenon.  The  fact  is,  that 
it  is  hazardous  to  take  literally  all  that  the 
writings  of  antiquity  leave  readers  to  assume. 
Plato,  the  pupil  of  Socrates  who  is  said  to 
have  defined  the  oonnexion  between  the  nsefnl 
and  beautiful,  must  have  appreciated  a good 
bniiding  when  he  chose  to  lower  hia  eyes  to  look 
at  it.  Indeed,  it  is  nob  unlikely  that  he  twitted 
the  workmen  of  his  time  with  their  inability  to 
produce  anything  as  good  as  the  Athenian  Pro. 
pylma,  and  that  his  criticisms  of  the  msthetio 
excellenoe  of  the  Parthenon  fell  disagreeably 
on  the  unwilling  ears  of  hia  contemporaries. 

The  contemptnona  manner  in  which  the 
ancient  philosopher  treated  architecture, — if  he 
is  to  be  judged  by  his  writings, — affords  perhaps 
an  exonse  for  the  treatment  it  sometimes  receives 
at  the  monthof  the  modern  one,  and  if  Greek  archi- 
tecture flourished  in  spite  of  it,  modern  architec- 
tare  may  yet  do  the  same.  It  ia  better  for  an  art  to 
be  removed  from  the  sympathy  of  those  who  do 
not  understand  it,  than  that  they  should  impede 
its  progress  by  illiterate  admiration.  But  no  one, 
except  professedly,  could  mieunderstand  the  art 
of  Athens  at  the  period  of  her  supreme  beauty, 
for  she  oould  never  have  been  what  she  was 
unless,  as  M.  Yiollet-le.Duo  has  put  it,  an  atmo- 
sphere favourable  to  its  developmenthad existed. 
Most  people  then  mast  have  understood  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  buildings  amongst  which 
they  lived.  There  was  no  mystery  about  them. 


no  need  of  inquiring  to  what  style  each  belonged, 
or  whence  an  innovation  came.  A Greek  portico 
tells  its  own  tale  at  a glance,  and  how  it  is  sap- 
ported,  what  is  its  nse,  or  what  its  ornament 
implies,  is  patent  to  all  who  look  at  it  even  in 
rains  and  in  the  midst  of  ruins  at  the  present 
day.  The  eye  is  not  puzzled  with  any  apparent 
tour  de  force,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  the  mind  is 
immediately  seized  with  the  simple  and  natural 
oharaoter  of  the  means  employed  to  effect  the 
desired  end, — a column  was  absolutely  a point  of 
support,  an  architrave  honestly  a doable  lintel 
the  crown  of  the  cornice  an  overhanging  eaves, 
surmounted  by  a marble  or  terra  cotta  eaves- 
gutter.  There  was  nothing  very  new  in  these 
details,  since  other  countries  had  long  had  colnmns 
and  lintels,  and  projecting  eaves.  If  refinement 
ultimately  distinguished  a few  buildings  for  a 
few  years,  that  was  not  achieved  until  after 
borrowing  of  forms  and  methods  from  other  and 
older  communities, — after  repeated  study,  travel, 
and  praotioe  by  generations  of  men  daring 
several  oentnries. 

If  the  ancient  philosophy  pretended  to 
deny  its  services  to  architecture,  the  modem 
philosopher  has  been  equally  nnkind  to  the 
architect.  However  loth  impartial  critics 
may  be  to  make  an  invidious  comparison  be- 
tween Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Q.C.,  and  Plato,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  philosophy  of 
both  tends  in  a different  way  to  a like  contempt 
, for  the  architect,  and  between  the  two  he  morally 
tnmbles  to  the  ground.  “ Dismiss,”  said  Sir 
Edmund,  some  few  months  ago  to  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  “ all  grand  ideas  of  new 
styles  and  the  pootry  of  art,  and  the  philosophy 
of  architecture,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing ; and, 
whatever  yon  do,  do  not  call  yourselves  artists. 
An  artist  is  a man  or  woman  who  executes, 

whether  he  more  or  less  designs,  besides 

Yon  are  artists  in  respect  of  your  drawings,  but 
not  in  respect  of  the  buildings  made  from  them. 

All  the  fine  talking  in  the  world  cannot 

and  need  not  make  anything  better  of  an  archi- 
tect than  a designer  of  buildings.”  Truly  a sad 
prospect  for  those  who  fancy  they  can  see  some- 
thing mentally  ennobling  in  the  efforts  of  true 
architecture,— a much  more  unhappy  state  of 
things  than  even  Mr.  Baskin  has  yet  succeeded 
in  seeing.  Nor  is  Bacon,  practical  man  as  he 
was,  less  uncompromising  in  his  opinion, — and 
we  again  ask  pardon  for  mingling  the  names  of 
Bacon  and  Beckett, — for  he  actually  suggested 
in  “ The  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and 
Estates,”  that,  as  in  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Borne, 
slaves  did  the  sedentary  and  within-door  arts,  so 
now  slavery  is  abolished  “that  which  cometh 
nearest  to  it  is  to  leave  those  arts  chiefly  to 

strangers and  to  contain  the  principal 

bulk  of  the  vulgar  natives  within  those  three 
kinds,  tillers  of  the  ground,  free  servants,  and 
handicraftsmen  of  strong  and  manly  arts,  as 
smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  &c.”  Poor  archi- 
tect!  who  in  Greece,  as  some  say,  was  a, slave 
and  did  great  things;  who  in  Mediaeval  Europe, 
as  others  say,  was  a master-mason,  and  did  great 
things  J .whom  Bacon  would  have  chosen  from 
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f uiong  alieua  and  foreigners,  and  whom  a Utile 
laier  the  IcaUan  chose  from  among  painters  and 
ejiilptorsj  poor  architect!  that  to-day  in  all 
s.TioQSQC'SS  many  excellent  and  thoughtful  people 
wt'ulcl  sweep  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And,  forsooth,  What  is  modern  architecture  ? 
In  this  progressive  and  utilitarian  age  such  a 
quedion  is  over  and  over  again  insinuated,  not 
asked,  by  even  enlightened  men,  and  it  is  a 
most  difficult  query  to  answer  j indeed,  it  is  one 
rather  to  be  illustrated  by  a parable.  Thus,  on 
the  river  Medway,  about  a mile  from  Maidstone, 
may  be  discerned,  in  the  midst  of  gravel  and 
t-and  hc-apa,  a temple  similar  to  many  of  those 
which,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  have  charmed 
travellers  in  all  ages.  It  is  a cemented  one- 
story  building,  with  raking  sides  surmounted  by 
a gracefully-curved  overhanging  cornice;  and, 
contiguous  to  it,  is  a brick  obelisk  of  thoroughly 
orthodox  shape  and  termination  pointing  proudly 
heavenwards.  In  the  one  is  concealed  a steam- 
engine,  and  through  the  other  rises  the  smoke 
of  its  fires,  and  both  are  connected  with  the 
waterworks  of  the  Kentish  metropolis, — build- 
ings as  useful  as  any  whiob  a Local  Board  can  be 
called  upon  to  devise,  or  on  which  architect  or 
engineer  can  display  a neat  appreciation  of  an- 
tiquity. Taking  things  brutally  and  generally 
we  answer, — That  is  modern  arebiteoture.  And 
although  some  people  may  smile  at  such  temerity, 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  a hollowed  obelisk 
is  much  more  ludiorous  than  many  of  the 
buildings  with  which  archmological  research  has 
lately  endowed  all  the  countries  of  the  globe. 

The  Greek  and  Medieval  architects  borrowed, 
their  modern  brethren  have  simply  copied,  and 
in  their  copying  have  flitted  from  one  country  to 
another,  from  one  age  to  another,  with  the  confi- 
dent haste  of  superficial  observation.  Up  to  the 
advent  of  Palladio,  the  architecture  of  all  Europe 
had  followed  certain  cognate  traditions,  had  been 
the  speciality  of  no  nation  or  men,  had  been 
guided,  in  fact,  by  oommon-senso  rules  and  even 
natural  laws,  the  property  of  every  one.  Then 
it  was  that  an  educated  minority,  dangerously 
possessed  of  a little  learning,  read  Ciaasioal  litera- 
tare, — for,  indeed,  there  was  little  other  reading 
to  be  got, — and  probably  “talked"  ancient 
architecture.  The  still  living  remnants  of  that 
art  which  flonrished  and  was  perfected  before 
the  speculative  Greek  philosopher  pretended  to 
ignore  or  depreciate  its  value,  were  doomed  as 
Boon  8S  the  pedants  of  the  sixteenth  century  took 
them  in  band.  They  lingered  for  a while,  thanks 
to  the  workmen,  who  could  not  be  taught  to 
forget  early  traditional  training.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  buildings  of  the  Italian  Kenais- 
sance  seem  to  be  less  the  work  of  a copyist 
than  of  a genuine  borrower.  The  French, — a 
minority  of  whom,  under  Francis  I.,  greedily 
appropriated  Classical  spoils, — clung  to  their 
artistic  traditions  almost  as  late  as  the  age  of 
Lewis  XIV.  And,  although  the  splendid  hypo- 
crisy of  that  reign  was  reflected  in  each  succes- 
sive  building  throngh  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe;  although  “slices  of  pilasters”  and 
“bits  of  ruatio”  were  even  then  fashionable 
in  England,  the  new  spires,  then  rising, 
of  the  English  metropolis  retained  enongh  of 
native  tradition  to  preserve  their  vitality  os 
works  of  arohiteotnre.  The  domestic  build, 
ings  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  were  well 
and  truthfully  put  together  under  a pedantic 
guise.  A little  more  learning  and  a great  deal  of 
increased  pedantry  were  yet  wanted  to  sever  the 
weakened  chain;  and. to  Pope  andLord  Burlington 
may  be  attributed  the  glory  of  having  thoroughly 
broken  it.  With  “Athenian  Stuart”  and  Lords 
Aberdeen  and  Elgin  came  in  and  progressed  the 
affected  yearning  for  the  “correct”  and  truly , 
Classical  in  art  which  distinguished  the  close  of, 
the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  presentoentury. 
...Esthetic  upholsterers  consummated  the  general 
ruin  in  the  “Style  Empire,”  and  to  the  “poets 
and  romancers”  of  the  fourth  George  is  due  the 
reaction  which  immediately  followed  in  favour  of 
sentiment  and  “ the  pioturesque.”  Almost  every 
known  form  of  architecture  has  been  reproduced 
within  the  comparatively  small  compass  of  our 
island  during  the  course  of  this  century.  Had 
the  Assyrian  marbles  been  brought  to  Europe 
fifty  years  before  they  were  really  landed  it  is 
probable  that  an  attempt  would  have  been  made 
to  reproduce  some  of  their  peculiarities  on  a small 
scale  in  the  buildings  of  this  country,  just  as  the 
new-found  beauties  of  Japan  have  been  worked  op 
in  the  “original  Media37alism”ofthedoy.  Facades 
of  Egyptian  character  are  still  to  be  seen  not 
only  in  London,  but  in  places  as  remote  as  Corn- 
wall ; and  as  late  as  last  week  a successful  ex- 
plorer in  Asia  Minor  ventured  to  tell  an  audience 


met  to  hear  a lecture  upon  Egyptian  architecture, 
that  from  experience  in  New  York  he  considered 
it  a “style”  pooulitirly  adapted  for  gaols  and 
similar  buildings.  As  each  new  bew-k  or  col- 
lection of  di-avviugs  of  any  novel  kind  of  archi- 
teotural  art  haa  been  presented  to  the  public  an 
ephemeral  cnltivation  of  it  has  taken  pliice.  The 
close  imitation  of  Greek  was  followed  by  an 
equally  close  imitation  of  Italian,  then  of  G’itLio, 
buildings.  There  had  been  a combination  called 
Grseoo-Boman ; an  Italian-Gothic  combinatiou 
was  therefore  inevitable.  Nothing  lasted,  and 
a chronic  compromise  usually  ensued.  A bouse 
iu  the  middle  of  a park  might  bo  in  the  Italian 
style,  but  the  lodges  at  the  park  eutranoes  might 
appropriately  take  a Gothic  form.  Churches 
and  even  chapels,  it  was  said,  might  have  high- 
pitched  roofs  and  pointed  arches,  but  town- 
halls  and  public  offices  must  have  low  roofs,  or 
none  at  all,  and  round  arches.  Bitter  animosity 
was  felt  by  the  disciples  of  what  were  called  the 
Fagan  and  the  Christian  schools.  Men  of 
intellect  actually  quarrelled  over  the  merits  of  an 
arcade,  or  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch.  The 
general  antagonism  endured  until  very  lately ; 
and  only  three  years  ago  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  allude  to  the  two 
, " camps."  Even  a Prime  Minister  has  joined  in 
the  abortive  disoassion.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a 
happy  hit  at  the  national  weakness  of  employing 
a Classical  architect  to  do  Gothic  public  buildings, 
and  a Gothic  one  to  decorate  Classical  churches. 
But  an  extraordinary  caprice  has  at  length  half 
settled  the  matter ; and  if  it  did  not  come  from 
France  it  is  supported  by  French  models.  A pupil 
of  M.  Millet,  the  well-known  restorer  of  the 
Chftteau  of  Francis  I.,  at  St.  Germain,  was  induced 
to  measure  and  draw  certain  “ CbAteans, Palais,  ot 
Maisons”  erected  in  France  between  the  reigns 
of  Henry  II.  and  Lewis  XIII,,  and  what  is  more 
to  publish  bis  geometrical  drawings  to  scale. 
M.  Cesar  Daly  had  also  completed  the  pub- 
lication of  his  “ Motifs  Historiques.”  These 
fell  loosely  upon  the  professioa  of  archi. 
tects  at  the  very  moment  when  a few  of  their 
number  bad  nnoonscioosly  started  vrhat  is 
now  known  in  auctioneering  phrase  as  the 
“Queen  Anne  Style."  This  last,  or  at  least 
latest  revival,  will  follow  doubtless  the  proscribed 
course  of  rise,  progress,  and  decline  before  the 
abuse  of  arobseological  research  by  those  who 
never  think  can  be  made  to  give  place  to  useful 
and  afterwards  beautiful  architecture  by  those 
who  do.  Each  successive  adaptation,  according 
as  fashion — and  may  wo  be  forgiven  the  term — 
decreed,  haabelped,  however,  to  confirm  a belief  in 
the  common  origin  of  all  architectural  forms.  It 
used  to  bo  urged  on  the  contrary  that  a different 
system  guided  the  construction  of  different 
buildings  at  different  periods,  and  that  the  edu- 
cation  suitable  to  a man  who  is  to  devote  himself 
to  the  designing  of  Gothic  churches  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  a different  character  to  that  required 
for  the  construction  of  a Greek  or  a Bcman 
edifice.  Pages  upon  pages  have  been  written 
to  prove  that  it  was  wrong  to  reproduce,  however 
perfectly,  a Greek  temple  by  men  who,  at 
the  very  moment  were  reproducing,  with 
equal  ability,  Medimval  oharohes.  Both  proce- 
dures have  separately  and  at  different  times 
been  proved  correct,  as  if  an  architect  had 
only  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  a high  mountain, 
and — were  it  physically  possible — to  survey  the 
countries  of  tho  world,  in  order  to  choose  the 
particular  building  he  thinks  may  please  his  em- 
ployer.  It  is  inconsiderate,  therefore,  to  be 
angry  with  the  critic  or  amateur  who,  intui- 
tively conscious  of  the  effect  produced  upon 
earlier  communities  by  the  language  of  archi- 
tecture, fails  to  find  in  comparatively  modern 
edifices  any  language  at  all.  Although  a low- 
caste  Hindu  knows  tho  meaning  of  the  carving 
upon  the  shrine  at  which  he  worships,  cultivated 
English  civilians  can  make  nothing  out  of  the 
“Gothic”  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  Calcutta. 
Few  men  stop  to  inquire  about  the  story  which 
is  told  within  the  pediment  of  tho  Royal 
Exchange ; it  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to 
decipher  the  fagades  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Within  the  last  few  months  it  has  been 
discovered  that  certain  new  statues  placed  in  an 
old  cathedral  in  tho  West  of  England  really' 
meant  something,  and  they  have  been  hastily 
removed.  Tear  after  year  the  eyes  of  the 
country  are  attracted  to  fresh  novelties,  but  its 
mind  is  not  affected  by  them.  Yet,  according 
to  Mdme.  de  Stahl,  “a  fine  monument  of  archi. 
tecture  is  the  only  work  of  art  which  produces 
on  the  beholder  an  effect  similar  to  the  wonders 
of  nature.”  No  mere  copy,  however  admirably 
executed,  of  however  sublime  a building,  can 


produce  that  effect  upon  him  who  knows  the 
original;  to  him  who  does  not  know  it,  the  copy 
can  only  be  an  object  of  wonder,  and  the  story 
imitated  upon  it  an  enigma  which  only  tho 
onrious  care  to  solve.  ludisposed  as  many 
people  may  still  be  to  admit  it,  there  is  quite  as 
much  gonias  displayed  iu  Blonheim  Palace  as  in 
the  best  recent  chateaux  of  Gothic  fashion  ; and 
soma  satirist  may  yet  appropriately  apply  to 
more  than  one  modern  practitioner  the  harsh 
epitaph  which  Pope  flung  at  the  body  of  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh ; — 

“ Lie  heavy  on  him,  Earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a heavy  load  on  thee.’’ 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  writers  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  to  tell  the  architectural 
world  of  its  false  aspirations.  But  the  truth  be- 
fore it  reaches  its  destination  must  be  constantly 
repeated  by  many  voices  and  pens.  The  proverb 
of  “ de  gustihus  non  disputaudum”  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  tho  wrong  notions  about  art  that 
are  now  flying  over  the  world.  If  it  hold 
good  with  respect  to  taste,  and  we  quote  Lord 
Karnes  in  his  well-known  “Elements  of  Criti- 
cism,” “it  must  hold  equally  true  with  respect 
to  the  other  external  senses.  ...  It  may  be- 
resolved  into  the  following  general  proposition 
that  with  respect  to  the  perceptions  of  sense  by 
which  some  objects  appear  agreeable,  some  dis- 
agreeable,  there  is  not  such  a thing  as  a good  or  a 
bad,  a right  or  a wrong.”  “ But  the  Fine  Arts," 
he  ooDtinued,  “are  a subject  of  reasoning  as 
well  as  taste.”  According  to  M.  TiolIet-le-Dac, 
the  sentiment  of  pure  and  cultivated  taste  is 
merely  an  involuntary  effort  of  the  reason  which 
does  not  find  vent  iu  expression.  In  April,  1864, 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  talked  well  upon  art 
matters,  said  to  an  audience  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  : — “ An  additional  clear  de- 
duction from  observation  of  the  past  is  this,  that 
wherever  monuments  have  been  left  us  of 
architectural  power  and  grandeur,  these  quali- 
ties have  been  exhibited  iu  n characteristic 
stylo  according  to  national  types  not  varying 
from  age  to  age,  still  less  from  year  to  year. 
There  was  a principle  in  architecture  distinct 
from  taste, — the  second  might  change,  but  the 
first  was  invariable.”  Again,  the  reply  to  a critic 
which  is  to  be  found  iu  the  first  volume  of  the 
" Scones  of  Venice, " is  equally  destructive  to  the 
supposed  unanswerable  argument  of  taste:— 
“ The  writer,”  says  Mr.  Ruskiu,  “ noticed  my 
constant  praise  of  St.  Mark’s.  ‘ Mr.  Ruskin 
thinks  it  a very  beautiful  building ! We,’ 
said  ke,  ‘ think  it  a very  ugly  one.’  I was  not  snr- 
prised  at  the  difference  of  opinion,  bat  at  the 
thingboing  considered  so  completely  a subject  of 
opinion.  My  opponents  in  matters  of  painting 
always  assume  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a 
law  of  right,  and  that  I do  not  understand  it;, 
but  my  architectural  adversaries  appeal  to  no 
law  ; they  simply  set  their  opinion  against  mine  ; 
and  indeed  there  is  no  law  at  present  to  which 
either  they  or  I can  appeal."  This  maxim  that 
there  is  no  disputing  abont  taste  covers  every 
sin  in  works  which  paradoxically  enongh  are  the 
constant  and  evor-recurring  subject  of  dispute. 
“ When  judged  from  their  owu  point  of  view,” 
says  Mr.  Fergusson,  “ we  can  never  hesitate  for 
a moment  in  estimating  the  relative  value  of  any 
production  of  the  Egyptian,  the  Classical,  or  the 
Medigoval  schools  ; . . . . but  when  it  is  a ques- 
tion whether  Egyptian  or  Classic  or  Gothic 
designs  are  to  be  adopted  for  modern  English 
purposes,  then  indeed  de  gustibus  cst  disputan-^ 
dum.”  It  would,  however,  be  tiresome  to 
enumerate  the  reiterated  opinions  of  learned  men 
upon  the  unvarying  nature  of  all  true  architec- 
ture of  every  nation  and  of  every  period  of  bis- 
tory  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, — and 
so  tiresome  is  it  that  the  old  hiss  and  the  yocng 
laugh  when  a reference  to  “true  principles” 
crops  up  at  any  professional  gathering.  Per- 
haps,  however,  the  recent  coalition  between 
Greek  and  Goth,  which  Mr.  Burges  and  Mr. 
Pullan  strengthened  duriog  the  Gonfereuce  of 
Architects  just  ooncladed,  points  to  an  inclination 
to  generally  accept  the  coneluaions  arrived  at 
long  ago  by  both  M.  Viollet-le-Duo  and  Mr. 
Fergusson,  and  by  tho  guilder  long  before 
them, — to  admit,  in  fact,  that  neither  Greek 
nor  Gothic  buildings  are  in  themselves  worthy 
to  be  copied,  bat  that  the  principles  upon  which 
they  were  constructed  are  identical  in  their 
origin,  and  took  a similar  course  in  their  develop, 
menb ; and  that  these  priuciples  are  the  only 
things  which  can  be  safely  iuiitated  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  modern  buildings.  It  is 
something  to  have  been  able  to  declare,  as 
Mr.  Pullau  did  amidst  the  approbation  of  a pro- 
fessional audience,  that  a truce  has  been  coua 
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clnded  wboreby  “ cliampions  amongst  the  Goths 
walk  into  the  tents  of  the  Greeks,  and  prove 


their  armonr Views  on  matters  con. 

nected  with  our  art  have  become  broader  and 
more  liberal The.  fandamental  principle 


of  all  good  architecture  was  the  common-sense 
one  of  employing  the  best  construction  that  the 
materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  architect  and  his 
knowledge  of  construction  permitted,  and  of  de- 
corating the  constructive  features  in  the  most 
appropriate  manner.” 

Progress  in  architecture,  however,  is  not  likely 
to  become  a fact,  unless  thoughtful  'persons  will 
try  to  regard  a building  as  something  more  than 
a mere  mass  of  materials  put  together  according 
to  the  principles  upon  which  buildings  were 
erected  two  thousand  or  five  hundred  years  ago. 
One  of  the  objects  of  architecture  is  to  make 
people  comfortable.  A man  who  chances  at  a 
theatre  to  be  placed  behind  a column  or  other 
similar  obstruction, — the  right  of  every  spec- 
tator being  to  see  uninterruptedly  the  actors  on 
the  stage, — is  justified  in  condemning  such  an 
obstruction,  and  to  blame  the  architect  for 
having  put  it  there.  Let  him  go  further  and  in. 
quire  the  use  of  the  columns  and  piers  which  are 
too  often  mere  obstructive  accessories  in  many 
a modern  building.  Some  thirty  years  ago  he 
would  have  been  told  that  the  column  was  a part 
of  the  “ order,”  and  that  without  the  “ order  ” 
it  was  impossible  to  give  any  definite  character 
to  the  architecture.  It  is  even  now  admitted, 
perhaps  indirectly,  that  the  reason  for  filling  up 
the  interiors  of  modem  ohurcbes  with  columns 
and  arcades  is  that  they  are  “ in  the  style.”  No 
one  denies  that  a large  building  in  which  every 
worshipper  might  see  and  hear  the  priest  at 
the  altar,  or  in  the  pulpit,  or  anywhere  else 
where  service  is  conducted,  could  be  as  easily 
and  as  economically  built  without  such  ob. 
structiona  if  “the  style”  permitted.  This  is 
possibly  carrying  the  exigencies  of  reason 
too  far,  because  Christian  traditions  impose 
certain  arrangements  of  plan  which  modern 
worshippers  are  willing  to  maintain.  We  may, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  example,  suppose  that 
the  two  Houses  of  Convocation  require  a build- 
ing in  which  to  assemble.  To  construct  a huge 
many-sided  edifice  of  two  stories,  vaulted  upon 
a central  support,  because  the  Medifeval  Chapter- 
houses wore  so  built,  would  be  to  defeat  the 
object  for  which  the  building  was  erected, — 
that  object  being  for  the  members  not  only  to 
flee  each  other,  but  to  read  and  write,  and  dis- 
cuss j therefore,  the  nearer  they  get  to  each 
other  in  the  centre  of  the  ball,  the  better  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  meet.  To  descend  to 
details,  it  is  very  desirable,  under  both  an 
English  and  an  Indian  sky,  to  have  a covered 
portico  or  carriage.way  to  a public  hall,  or 
even  a private  mansion,  but  carried  up,  as  it 
sometimes  is  in  both  countries,  to  the  full 
height  of  a building,  it  is  not  a covering  at  all, 
for  both  rain  and  sun  beat  in  between  the 
columns.  Again,  the  object  of  rearing  a canopy, 
in  architecture,  is  to  protect  something  under  it. 
Archajologists  who  urge  that  the  centre  of  the 
Parthenon  was  open  to  the  sky,  hint  that  perhaps 
the  huge  figure  of  Minerva  was  protected  from 
the  eLments  by  a canopy ; but  it  must  have 
been  a much  more  practical  piece  of  design  than 
the  sentimental  coverings  which  were  placed 
over  the  heads  of  statues  in  the  Mediceval 
cathedrals.  An  Albert  Memorial  on  the  summit 
of  the  Acropolis,  with  a statue,  not  of  bronze 
and  gold  leaf,  but  of  wood,  ivory,  and  precious 
atones,  would  require  an  absolute  defence  to  it 
against  sun  and  rain.  More  homely  instances 
may  be  cited.  The  Greek,  in  his  temples  and 
public  buildings,  did  not  make  use  of  any  pipe 
to  convey  rain-water  from  the  roofs  to  the 
ground.  The  rain  fell  naturally  from  the  gutter 
through  the  open-mouthed  heads  of  animals 
sculptured  or  cast  upon  the  outside  of  the  gutter 
itself.  The  world  has  preserved  the  heads  as 
meaningless  ornaments  to  the  Classical  cornice, 
for  in  modern  buildings  no  roof  is  ever  drained, 
except  by  rain-water  pipes.  Modern  sculpture 
and  decoration  are  similarly  illogical,  and,  as  it 
were,  with  artistic  consent.  By  the  Greek, 
certain  trees  and  certain  animals  were  held 
sacred,  and  he  manifested  his  respect  in  por- 
traying upon  the  walls  of  buildings  cere- 
monies  oonneoted  with  them.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  people  had  much  the  same  habit,  although 
in  a purer  fashion,  of  appealing  to  God  through 
images  and  devices  upon  walls  and  windows. 
Greek  and  Gothic  architects  gave  a faithful 
delineation  in  marble  and  stone  of  the  customs 
respectively  of  their  time;  and  thereby,  thanks 
to  arcbmological  science,  all  modern  oommuni- 


ties  have  been  enabled  to  learn  something  of 
both,  yet,  strange  to  say.  Pagan  and  Medimval 
motifs  and  symbols, — most  necessary  to  those  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write, — have  been  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only,  ornaments  used  to 
adorn  buildings  erected  in  England  during  this 
century  ! No  revivalist  of  either  architecture, 
however,  can  safely  reproach  the  other,  for  if 
British  statesmen  have  been  made  to  figure  as 
tyrants  and  philosophers,  modern  bishops  and 
curates  are  even  now  going  down  to  posterity  in 
the  garb  of  eaily  saints. 


"ARCHITECTURAL  STYLES.” 

A TRANSLATION  into  English  of  a full  and 
yet  tolerably  compendious  exposition  of  the 
charaoteristiCB  of  the  principal  known  styles  of 
architecture,  by  an  able  German  writer,*  is  here 
offered  to  us  as  a desirable  and  useful  addi- 
tion  to  our  architectural  literature.  One  special 
reason  why  it  should  be  so  is  mentioned  in 
the  short  preface  inserted  in  the  English  edition 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  who 
observes  that  its  claim  on  our  attention  rests  not 
only  on  the  comprehensive  range  taken  by  the 
author,  but  on  the  fact  that  it  presents  the  subject 
from  what  is  at  present,  to  English  architectural 
students,  almost  a new  point  of  view.  This 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  author  looks  at  his 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  "an  academio 
and  classical  professor,  and  one  brought  up  not 
only  iu  familiarity  with  the  best  examples  of 
ancient  art,  but  with  the  habit  of  mind  which 
recurs  to  claasio  and  especially  to  Greek  originals, 
both  as  a standard  of  taste  and  as  models  for 
the  architeotural  treatment  of  modern  works.” 
This  feeling  is  scarcely  represented  by  any  of 
the  writers  on  architecture  whose  works  are  best 
known  and  most  reputed  in  England  at  present; 
Viollet.le-Duo  and  Euskin  have,  to  the  younger 
generation,  effaced  Chambers,  Soane,  and 
Cockerell.  It  may  be  that  the  present  term  of 
study  and  thought  is  more  fruitful  for  modern 
architeotural  development  than  that  of  the  old 
Classic  school ; we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it 
is  so.  But  the  classic  and  academic  view  of 
architecture  is  an  important  phase,  to  say  the 
least,  in  the  history  of  modern  architectural 
theory  and  study,  and  in  a certain  sense  it  will 
always  remain  one  side  of  the  truth  about  archi- 
tecture, though  there  may  be  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  its  relative  value. 

We  have  not  unfrequently  been  asked  by 
persons  who  wished  to  know  more  about  archi- 
tecture for  the  title  of  a work  which  would  give 
them  all  the  information  and  illustration  they 
desired,  without  making  too  great  a demand  on 
'their  time.  To  expect  busy  people  unconnected 
with  the  profession  to  read  such  a book  as  Mr. 
Fergusaon's  exhaustive  “ History”  (if  one  may, 
by  the  way,  apply  such  an  epithet  to  any  book 
on  a subjeot  which  is  practically  inexhaustible) 
is  out  of  the  question  : and  though  various  more 
or  less  able  short  treatises  on  principles  and  styles 
of  architecture  exist,  they  are  mostly  very  in- 
adequately illustrated  : and  wibhoutfull  illustra- 
tions  little  idea  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  a 
reader  not  acquainted  with  architectural  terms 
and  forms.  The  book  we  here  speak  of  per- 
haps comes  nearer  to  supplying  the  desideratum 
than  moat  works  wo  have  seen  in  the  language 
It  is  comprised  in  one  moderate-eized  volume ; 
it  is  fully,  and,  on  the  whole,  well  illustrated  by 
plans,  perspective  views,  and  details ; and  it 
furnishes  readers  with  the  general  outline 
and  characteristics  of  the  main  styles  of  the 
world,  without  perplexing  them  with  too  many 
examples  or  with  theories  and  reflections  which 
do  not  directly  elucidate  the  main  facts  brought 
forward,  The  object  of  the  book,  in  fact,  is 
distinctly  stated  to  be  to  give  information,  not 
to  enter  into  critical  dissertation ; and  conse- 
quently little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
theories  as  to  genesis  or  relation  of  styles  except 
those  which  are  so  generally  accepted  as  to  have 
passed  into  the  category  of  historical  record. 
Something  more  than  this  is  necessary  no  doubt 
to  the  right  uncleretanding  of  architecture;  and 
a short  introductory  essay  on  the  main  principles 
of  the  art  would  have  been  a useful  addition,  as 
giving  a standing-ground  from  which  to  criticise 
the  whole.  ButitwaBjostas  wellnot  to  embarrass 
the  bnlk  of  the  historical  illustration  of  styles 
with  theory.  If  through  the  help  of  such  a 
volume,  we  can  get  the  reading  public  to 
recognise  more  clearly  the  individualities  of  the 

* A Handbook  of  Architectural  Style.  Translated  from 
the  Gorman  of  A.  EoBengarten,  by  \V.  CoEett-Sandara. 
■With  639  illustrations.  Chapman  & Hall. 


leading  architectural  styles,  Bomething  at  least 
will  have  been  gained.* 

There  are,  however,  serious  drawbacks  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  woik  here  offered,  as  a text- 
book for  English  readers  on  the  subjeot  of  which 
it  treats.  To  begin  with,  there  is  a most  unfor- 
tunate blunder  in  the  classiScalion  of  styles  in 
the  book,  and  one  liable  to  mislead  all  who  are 
not  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
subjeot  to  be  aware  of  it.  The  three  sections 
or  “ books  ” into  which  the  volume  is  divided  are 
respectively  headed,  " Ancient  Architecture,” 

“ Romanesque  Architecture,”  and  “ Modern 
Styles.”  The  first  book  inclndes  everything 
before  the  Christian  eraf;  the  third,  everything 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  day;  the 
second,  everything  from  the  Christian  era  to  the 
close  of  the  Mediceval  period.  Of  course,  the 
employment  of  the  term  “ Romanesque  ” in  so 
extended  a sense,  is  completely  at  variance,  nob 
only  with  the  habitual  phraseology  of  English 
architects  and  critics,  bub  with  tho  facts  and 
relations  of  architectural  style,  as  considered 
from  the  coslhetio  point  of  view.  However  you 
may  trace  the  links  which  eventually  connect 
Mediasval  architecture  with  Roman,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  use  such  an  expression  as  “ Roman- 
esque” of  the  late  Gothic  styles,  from  which 
every  reminiscence  of  Roman  iufluenoe  has 
faded.  For  the  benefit  of  the  publishers,  the 
readers,  and  the  translator  of  the  book,  let  it  bo 
here  plainly  stated  that  the  term  “ Romanesque  ” 
is  applied  (rather  vaguely,  perhaps)  to  that 
phase  of  round-arched  architecture  prevalent  in 
great  part  of  Europe  from  about  the  sixth  to 
the  tenth,  or  into  the  eleventh  century,  in  which 
the  circular  arch,  and  not  a few  of  the  architec- 
tural forms  and  details  of  Roman  architecture, 
are  retained,  while  mixed  with  a great  deal  of 
the  manner  and  spirit,  in  detail  and  construction, 
which  subsequently  developed  into  the  Gotbio 
style  in  its  complete  form.  Whether  what  we 
know  as  “Norman”  arohiiooture  should  be  in. 
eluded  in  “Romanesque”  or  " Gothic ” would 
depend  a great  deal  on  what  we  regard  as  the 
really  characteristic  element  of  Gothic;  probably 
it  is  more  logically  defined  as  Gothic  ; bub,  at  all 
events,  there  can  be  no  question  that  when  the 
pointed  arch  is  once  fairly  established  there  is 
an  end  of  the  Romanesque  element,  as  wo  all 
understand  the  term  in  England  ; and,  therefore, 
even  if  this  classification  of  Gothic  as  part 
of  Romanesque  were  accepted  in  Germany,  it 
should  have  been  modified  for  English  readers. 
Bub  the  fact  is,  that  the  whole  thing  is  a jumble 
of  the  translator’s.  In  the  original  German 
edition,  the  author  heads  his  first  and  second 
“Books,”  “Die  vor-Christliclien  Baustyle,”  end 
“Die  romantiseken  Baustyle"  ; that  is,  literally 
translated,  “ the  prm-Christian  styles,”  and  the 
“ Romantic  styles.”  Then,  under  the  latter  bead 
come  the  subdivisions,  such  as  “ Die  romanische 
Baustyl  in  AUgemeinen"  (the  “Romanesque 
style  in  general  ”),  “ Dienormannisch-romanische 
Baustyl  in  England*'  (the  “Norman-Roman- 
esque  in  England”);  the  “Pointed-arched  styles  ” 
forming  the  concluding  subdivisions  of  this 
“ Book,”  bub  all  under  the  general  bead  of 
romantisch.  Now  romaniisch  is  nob  “ Roman- 
esque,” but  “romantic,”  a word  often  used  by 
German  critics  (and  sometimes  now  by  English 
ones,  who  have  borrowed  this  use  of  it  from 
them),  to  express  one  of  the  two  great  divisions 
under  which  all  art  and  literature  since  the 
Christian  era  maybe  grouped;  the  “Classic,” 
which  is  subjected  to  strict  laws,  and  in  which 
form  is  of  pre-eminent  importance,  and  the 
“ Romantic,”  which  represents  the  more  free, 
wild,  and  imaginative  art  in  which  oolonr  and 
effect  predominate  over  strictness  of  form.  On 
this  supposition  the  claasidcation  of  Roeengarten 
would  be,  in  fact  (as  might  be  expected  from  a 
German  critic) , a very  broad  and  philosophical  one. 
Whether  he  intended  it  precisely  in  this  sense  it 
is  not  easy  to  say ; it  would  not  bo  quite  beyond 


* It  18  really  astoniahing,  we  may  here  observe,  what 
complete  ignorance  of  the  features  of  dilFerent  styles  is 
often  evinced  by  those  who  areiu  general  very  well  educated 
people,  and  who  would  on  no  account  own  to  the  same  kind 
of  ignorance  in  regard  to  music  or  literature,  for  instance. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  want  of  any  attention  to  the  subject 
renders  even  the  perception  of  the  differ  nets  between 
styles  beyond  the  power  of  many  such  observers.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  persons  of  generally  educated  tastes, 
and  with  the  power  of  vision  and  of  reasoning,  should 
absolutely  be  unable  to  perceive  any  ineongroity  in  a 
Eenaissanoe  teredos,  for  instance,  pliced  in  a Gothio 
church,  or  to  recognise  that  the  two  are  composed  and 
ornamented  on  different  principl's;  but  we  have  had 
evidence  of  this  kind  of  style-bluidne'S  not  unfrequently. 
The  eye,  after  all,  sees  only  what  it  has  been  taught  to  see. 

t Except  that  the  Indian  styles  are  included  in  this 
book,  though  some  of  the  examples  given  belong  to  a late 
period  of  the  Christian  era. 
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criticism,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that’ the 
Indian  styles,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
second  Book,  but  in  the  first,  ought  in  that  sense 
to  come  under  the  bead  of  “ Romantic”  architec- 
ture,  although  it  iaobvious  there  would  be  a certain 
anachronism  in  applying  the  term  to  the  earlier 
of  them.  Perhaps  the  best  translation  for 
English  readers  would  have  been  “ Post-Roman 
styles.”  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
” Romanesque,”  as  the  heading  of  the  second 
Book,  is  in  every  sense  wrong,  and  that  by  over, 
looking  the  important  distinction  between  roman- 
tisch  and  romanisch,  and  translating  them  both 
by  the  same  word  ” Romanesque  ” (which  is  the 
correct  equivalent  of  romanisch),  the  translator 
has  conveyed  to  all  readers  of  the  English  edition 
a wrong  impression  upon  an  important  point  in 
arohitectnral  history  and  classification,  besides 
crediting  the  German  author  with  a mistake  in 
the  same  direction  which  he  certainly  never 
made,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  actually  re- 
ferred to  in  the  English  preface  as  a special  point 
in  the  book. 

There  are  other  peculiarities  in  Roseugarten’s 
book  which  ought  to  have  been  noticed  in  intro- 
ducing it  to  English  readers.  It  should  have 
been  pointed  out  how  meagre  and  out  of  date  is 
the  first  chapter  on  Indian  architecture,  and 
that  the  only  illustration  given  of  that  important 
form  of  Buddhist  architecture,  the  "tope  ” (the 
small  engraving,  fig,  7).  is  both  inadequate  and, 
as  regards  the  principal  specimens,  incorrect  in 
form,  for  the  walls  of  the  typical  tope  do  not 
batter  inwards  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  struc. 
tare,  as  shown  there,  and  could  nob  stand,  on  a 
large  scale,  if  they  did.  A more  important  point 
is  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  Pointed  stvle. 
It  is  perfectly  absurd  that  a book  should  be 
published  in  England  for  the  instruction  of 
English  readers  on  the  characteristics  of  archi- 
tectural styles,  iu  which  that  style  is  described 
as  the  “ Gothic  or  German,  style,”  and  in  which 
the  illustrations  of  Gothic  detail  are  taken  in  a 
majority  of  cases  from  the  inferior  and  wiry 
detail  of  German  Gothic,  and  the  western  facade 
of  Freibnrg  Cathedral  is  offered  as  a typical 
specimen  of  the  ‘‘  soaring  effect  ” of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. That  is  exactly  what  the  Freiburg 
building  does  not  illustrate  ; because,  in  place  of 
the  genuine  and  apparently  natural  and  inevitable 
growth  and  development  of  one  portion  from 
another,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  true 
Gothic  in  its  purest  form,  the  lantern  and  spire 
at  Freiburg  are  planted  on  a substrnoture  with 
which  they  have  no  connexion,  and  no  similarity 
of  treatmentor  manner;  not  to  speak  of  the  hard 
and  prosaic  style  of  the  whole.  A reader  who 
took  np  this  book  to  gain  some  acquaintance 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  Pointed  style 
would  derive  an  utterly  wrong  notion  therefrom  5 
he  would  merely  see  the  style  through  German 
spectacles,  and  in  place  of  its  real  beauties  would 
only  gain  a knowledge  of  some  of  its  failures,  or 
at  least  of  its  secondary  and  partial  successes. 
The  German  builders  never  really  grasped  or 
worked  out  the  Pointed  style  in  its  finest  capa- 
bilities, and  the  German  miud  has  never  appre- 
ciated or  sympathised  in  its  central  and  most 
poetic  forms.  Where  German  architecture  is 
great  is  in  its  early  round-arohed  or  Romanesque 
style,  which  exhibits  a union  of  solidity  and 
grandeur  with  diversity  of  outline  to  a remark- 
able  degree,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
observed,  might  have  been  developed  into  a very 
noble  round-arched  Gothic  style.  But  ” soaring  ” 
is  nob  the  prevalent  quality  of  the  German  mind, 
and  the  Pointed- arched  style,  with  its  vertical 
tendencies,  never  received  from  them  more  than 
a half-hearted  allegiance  and  an  imperfect  deve- 
lopment. It  is  amusing  to  find  in  the  chapter  on 
the  ‘‘Architecture  of  the  present  Day,”  the 
author’s  opinion  as  to  the  unsuitability  of  Me- 
diffival  architecture  to  the  present  period  (an 
opinion  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  per  se),  fortified  by  the  reflection  that 
” when  the  highly -gifted  Schiokel  only  partially 
succeeded  in  attempts  like  these,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  leas  distinguished  architects, 
who  have  but  enjoyed  a one-sided  and  deficient 
education,  should  not  have  attained  satisfactory 
results  in  the  endeavour  to  adapt  this  style 
to  the  every-day  requirements  of  the  pre- 
sent period.”  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  “ the 
highly.gifted^Sohinkel”  never  had,  as  his  few 
attempts  at  It  sufficiently  prove,  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  the  feeling  of  Gothic  architecture, 
or  comprehension  of  its  peculiar  poetry  and  beauty. 
If  the  question  is  to  be  debated  whether  revived 
Slediajval  architecture  can  or  cannot  meet  the 
tone  and  taste  of  modern  times,  and  give  rise  to 
g^eat  and  beautiful  buildings  which  will  be  per- 


manently admired,  the  controversy  must  at 
least  be  baaed  upon  some  better  speoimens  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  'in  this  way  than 
those  left  by  Schinkel,  who  was,  in  fact,  a 
beautiful  draughtsman,  with  a great  knowledge 
of  classic  art  and  uncommonly  little  feeling  for 
arohitectnral  effect  or  expression,  apart  from 
sculpture  and  decoration.  A characteristic 
indication  of  the  German  view  of  the  subject 
occurs  in  the  same  chapter,  a page  or  two  further 
on,  where  it  is  observed  that  the  buildings 
erected  in  the  modern  period  in  England  differ 
essentially  from  those  erected  in  similar  styles 
in  other  countries,  and  that  one  characteristic  of 
the  English  buildings  erected  in  the  Gothic  style 
is  ‘‘  a deficiency  of  strongly-marked  architeotnral 
keeping,  for  both  main  aud  subordinate  features 
are  generally  irregular.  In  most  cases  the  whole 
group  is  highly  nnsymmetrical,  and  the  tower  is 
at  one  corner,  by  which  a picturesque  effect  is 
aimed  at,”  and  an  illustration  is  given  of  this  in 
a bad  engraving  of  “ A Memorial  Church  in 
Scotland,”  which,  thongh  nob  by  any  means  a 
specimen  of  what  our  beat  modern  Gothic  archi- 
teots  produce,  is  at  least  a long  way  in  advance 
in  feeling  and  effectiveness,  of  anything  gene- 
rally produced  in  the  same  style  by  the  com- 
patriots of  Schinkel.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
not  unwholesome  to  be  reminded  that  unsym- 
metrical  arrangement  is  nob  in  reality  by  any 
means  so  much  a part  and  parcel  of  Gothic 
architecture  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  think  in 
England,  as  we  have  often  taken  occasion  to 
observe  in  our  own  columns.  Modern  English 
Gothic  is  farther  illustrated  by  what  is  com- 
placently called  “ A View  of  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament,  London,  from  the  River,”  a state- 
ment for  which  the  representatives  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry  might  bring  an  action  for  libel  against  the 
publishers  with  every  chance  of  success.  It  is 
a wretched  engraving,  representing  one  comer  of 
the  building,  next  to  Westminster  Bridge,  the 
two  towers  and  the  river  front  being  left  out  of 
account  altogether.  It  is  vexatious  to  think  that 
this  should  have  gone  forth  to  German  readers  as 
an  illustration  of  one  of  the  finest  of  modern 
buildings.  In  England,  where  every  one  knows 
the  building,  it  is  of  leas  consequence  j but,  for 
the  credit  of  the  publication,  a better  iilnstra- 
tion  should  have  been  procured,  or  this  one 
omitted  altogether. 

Other  illustrations  in  the  book  are  by  no  means 
BO  unsatisfactory  as  these.  Almost  the  whole  of 
what  relates  to  Greek  art  and  the  styles  directly 
connected  with  it  is  exceedingly  well  done,  and 
fally  illustrated  with  engravings  of  considerable 
finish  and  merit.  Two  remarks  with  reference 
to  Greek  architecture  we  may  note.  The  one  is 
that  the  embellishments  iu  the  Grecian  style 
uniformly  assist  in  bringing  out  the  intention  of 
the  mouldings,  in  such  a way  that  the  raagnifi- 
oenoe  of  Greek  ornament  never,  with  all  its 
richness,  runs  counter  to  the  simple,  moderate, 
and  practical  character  of  the  style;  for  the 
repetition  of  each  scheme  of  ornamentation  in 
form  and  adjustment  fulfils  to  a certain  extent 
that  office  for  architecture  which  metre  does  for 
poetry.”  The  other  is  in  regard  to  the  now  nn- 
doubted  fact  of  the  introduction  of  polychromy 
on  Greek  buildings,  about  which  Herr  Rosen- 
garten  remarks  that  ” this  painting  probably  took 
place  only  in  certain  parts  and  details,  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  architectural  form ; as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  mouldings,  or  in  the 
frieze,  to  set  off  the  sculptares.  The  temple,  as 
a whole,  appeared  in  the  natural  colour  of  the 
stone ; and  the  artificial  colouring,  which  was 
generally  dark  blue  and  dark  red,  thongh  confined 
to  subordinate  details,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
general  effect.”  An  engraving  of  a portion  of  a 
Doric  entablature,  frieze,  and  cornice  is  added, 
attempting  a restoration  of  this  portion  of  the 
building,  with  the  painted  ornament,  in  a manner 
which  has  a very  good  effect  and  seems  not  at 
all  far  from  what  we  may  presume  to  have  been 
the  method  and  principle  employed.  What  we 
would  draw  attention  to  is  the  author’s  theory  of 
the  partial  employment  only  of  the  colour, 
leaving  the  marble  as  the  ground, — a theory 
which  seems  to  us  far  more  credible,  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  refined  msthetio  sense  of 
the  Greeks,  than  the  idea,  supported  thongh  it 
has  been  by  able  English  critics,  that  the  marble 
surface  of  such  a building  as  the  Parthenon  was 
entirely  covered  with  pigment ; and  which  seems 
contrary  both  to  true  taste  and  common  sense. 

The  Roman  style,  and  the  styles  of  the 
Renaissance,  are  also  well  and  fully  treated  and 
illustrated  ; in  fact,  it  is  a result  of  the  classical 
leanings  by  which  the  author,  in  common  with 
most  modern  German  archiiects,  is  possessed, 


that  all  which  is  closely  connected  with  Classic 
forms  receives  his  attention  and  sympathy,  while 
Gothic  architecture,  the  greatest  bnilding  style 
that  the  world  has  seen,  is  dismissed  with  com- 
parative brevity  aud  with  insufficient  and  one- 
sided illustration,  in  which  inferior  types  of 
design  and  detail  are  illustrated  as  if  they  were 
representative.  The  remarks  on  architecture  of 
the  present  day  show  very  insufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  contemporary  English  work. 

In  short,  what  Rosengarten’s  book  required, 
in  being  presented  in  an  English  dress,  was  to  bo 
thoroughly  well  edited;  portions  containing  ideas 
whio'ti  are  now  saperseded  bronght  up  to  the 
level  of  the  information  and  critical  theory  of 
the  present  moment,  and  misrepresontations 
which  result  from  the  exclusively  German  views 
of  the  writer  corrected  or  counterbalanced. 
None  of  this  has  been  done.  The  book  is  put 
before  us  in  a translation  which  evinces  in  various 
points  an  insufficient  acqnaintance  with  the  sub. 
jeot  on  the  part  of  the  translator,  and  preceded 
by  a preface  which  says  nothing  to  counteract 
any  relative  or  positive  defects  in  the  book,  but 
merely  pats  it  on  the  back  in  introducing  it  to 
the  English  reader.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  ” Handbook  of 
Architectural  Styles”  as  really  filling  a gap  in 
regard  to  English  architectural  literature  which, 
had  the  translation  been  efficiently  edited  and 
annotated,  it  might  very  well  have  filled.  As  it. 
is,  we  can  only  say  that  it  may  be  useful  as  a 
popular  treatise  till  a better  one  comes  to  fill  its 
place. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  VICTORIA 
BATHS  AT  PECKHAM. 

The  large  new  public  baths  which  have  just 
been  erected  in  St.  Marbin’a-lano,  Peckham, 
nearly  opposite  Rye-lane,  have  been  formally 
opened.  The  buildings,  including  those  which 
inclose  the  baths,  together  with  the  eugine-house 
and  offices  attached,  cover  an  area  of  nearly  two 
acres  in  extent.  There  are  two  large  swimming, 
baths  running  parallel  with  each  other.  The 
firat-olass  bath  is  140  ft.  long,  and  60  ft.  wide, 
with  eighty  boxes  for  bathers  fitted  up  around 
the  water’s  edge.  It  is  coverrd  in  by  a wooden 
and  glass  roof,  with  an  open  lantern  light  for 
ventilation  purposes,  running  the  entire  length. 
A balcony  for  spectators,  with  a frontage  of  iron 
trellis  work,  is  carried  round  the  bath  above  the 
bathers’  boxes.  The  second-class  bath  is  larger 
than  that  just  described,  being  160  ft.  in  length, 
and  60  ft.  in  width,  and  fitted  with  140  bathers* 
boxes.  The  roof  and  open  lantern  light  are  uni- 
form with  the  firat-olass  bath.  The  baths  have 
a continuona  anpply  oU water  from  an  artesian 
well,  300  ft.  in  depth,  which  has  been  sunk  on 
a piece  of  ground  immediately  attached,  in  con. 
nexion  with  which  an  engine-house  has  been 
erected,  with  a pump  sufficiently  powerful  to 
lift  25,OCO  gallons  of  water  per  hour.  Provision 
has  also  been  made  foraecuringthe  water  supply 
to  the  baths,  in  the  event  of  a break-down  of  the 
engine,  by  laying  down  a number  of  pipes  con. 
necting  the  baths  with  the  street  mains.  In 
addition  to  the  swimming-baths  upwards  of  forty 
private  warm  and  washing  baths  have  also  been 
erected  in  a separate  portion  of  the  building 
ranning  parallel  with  the  first-class  swimming- 
bath,  on  the  west  side.  A large  area  of  laud  on 
the  north  side  of  the  baths  has  been  reserved 
for  a skating-rink,  which  is  about  to  be  con- 
structed. 

The  baths  have  been  designed  and  erected  by 
Mr.  Higgs,  sen.,  the  freeholder,  formerly  the 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Higgs,  Hill,  & Higgs, 
builders  and  contractors.  They  have  been 
designated  the  “Victoria  Baths.” 


Drainage  of  Public  Buildings.  — In  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  8th  of  June,  Mr.  0. 
Denison  asked  whether  the  rumonr  was  correct 
that  the  new  Public  Offices,  owing  to  careless, 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  builder  or  architect,  were 
most  defective  in  their  drainage,  no  commnnica- 
tion  having  been  made  between  the  drainage  of 
the  buildings  and  the  main  drain  in  the  street. 
Lord  H.  Lennox  said  the  drainage  of  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Offices  had  been  fonnd  on  one  or  two 
occasions  to  be  in  a very  deficient  state,  and,  of 
coarse,  the  person  responsible  was  the  architect 
who  designed,  and  under  whom  the  contractors 
built, — namely,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  His  (LordH. 
Lennox’s)  attention  was  called  to  the  matter, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  evU 
was  remedied,  as  far  as  possible. 
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PICTURES  BY  THE  LATE  L.  R.  UIGNOT. 

A VERY  remarkable  collection  of  pictures  is 
at  present  to  be  seen  at  No.  25,  Bond-street ; 
remarkable  both  for  their  artistic  and  poetic 
feelins:,  and  for  their  distinctive  character  in 
regard  to  subject  and  aim.  From  time  to  time 
allusion  has  been  made  in  our  columns  to  stray 
works  by  Mignot,  ioclnded  in  various  exhibitions 
that  have  been  noticed  by  us ; but  those  who 
had  only  made  acquaintance  with  the  artist  a 
works  in  this  accidental  manner  will  probably  be 
surprised,  as  we  were,  at  the  impression  they 
produce  when  seen  collectively. 

Louis  R^my  Mignot  was  not  a Frenchman,  as 
•is  sometimes  supposed  from  bis  name,  but  a 
native  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he 
was  born  in  1831.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
sent  to  Holland,  and  placed  in  the  studio  of 
■Schelfhoub  to  learn  the  processes  of  the  art 
which  he  wished  to  follow  5 we  say  “the  pro- 
•oesses  " merely,  because  the  style  and  feeling  of  j 
his  painting  seem  to  be  entirely  his  own,  the  ^ 
resnlt  of  the  influence  of  the  brilliant  South  ■ 
American  scenery  upon  an  artistic  and  sensitive 
nature.  His  first  artistic  ropatation,  it  is  true,  ^ 
was  gained  in  New  York,  and  as  a painter  of 
North  American  scenery;  but  the  really  dis- , 
tinctive  quality  of  his  genius  appears  to  us  to  [ 
have  been  developed  by  his  visit  to  South 
America  in  *58,  which  gave  rise  to  some  of  his  , 
finest  and  most  original  productions,  and  seems  to  ; 
have  had  a permanent  inflnence  in  defluing  and 
-developing  his  style.  In  1862  Mr.  Mignot  came 
to  England,  ostensibly  en  route  for  India,  where 
he  proposed  to  himself  to  make  the  painting  of 
Himalayan  scenery  his  object:  an  intenticn  ^ 
which  we  regret  was  never  realised,  as  he  cer- 1 
tainly  had  peculiar  faculties  for  dealing  with 
such  a grand  phase  of  landscape,  so  little  treated  | 
by  landscape-painters  hitherto.  Various  oiroum-  | 
stances, however,  determined  his  stay  in  England, 
where  he  continued  for  the  most  part  to  practise 
his  art  till  his  death  in  1870. 

A specialty  of  interest  is  given  to  the  exhi. 
'bition,  partly  from  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the 


most  important  works  we  find  ourselves  on 
ground  nnfamiliar  to  the  English  student  of 
landscape.  Tbe  characteristics  of  South 
American  scenery  have  scarcely  ever  been  set 
before  us  by  an  artist  of  genius,  and  even  North 
American  scenery,  more  accessible  and  better 
known,  cannot  be  said  to  have  furnished  much 
as  yet  to  the  higher  achievements  of  landscape 
painting.  The  great  central  wonder  of  Niagara 
has  been  the  occasion  of  a great  deal  of  rubbishy 
and  oommoD-place  painting.  No  one  can  com- 
plain of  common-place,  at  any  rate,  in  Mignot’s 
remarkable  illuatration,  painted  from  the  tower 
in  the  rapids  above  the  Falls,  and  placing  the 
spectator  on  the  brink,  as  it  were,  of  the  precipice 
over  which  these  turbid  heaps  of  water  ax'e  just 
about  to  discharge  themselves,  in  a manoei'  that 
is  almost  startling.  A large  picture  of  the  Falls 
from  below,  with  a mass  of  rock  jutting  ont  into 
the  foreground,  promised  to  be  equal  in  effect 
to  the  other,  but  was  never  completed.  The 
South  American  scenes,  such  as  the  “ Table- 
lands of  the  Rio  Bamba”  (fi-l),  “Incense- 
breathing Morn  ” (-16),  “ Moonlight  in  Ecuador,” 
and  “ Sunrise  iu  Ecuador  ” (102-3),  are  so  much 
out  of  the  beat  of  most  English  experiences  of 
landscape  that  one  must  receive  them  in  faith 
rather  than  in  a spirit  of  criticism.  But  that  they 
are  genuine  translations  of  Nature  one  is  led  to 
believe,  not  only  from  the  evidence  of  thought 
and  labour  in  the  artist’s  style,  but  from  com- 
parison  with  the  truthfulness  of  some  other 
scenes  more  familiar  to  us.  Look  at  tbe  power- 
ful little  work  representing  a ruined  cottage  in 
Warwickshire,  under  the  title  “Desolation” 
(120),  and  we  havein  the  perfect  truthfulness  of 
its  tone  and  details  an  indication  that  the  artist 
is  to  be  trusted.  A comparison  of  this  with  the 
splendid  piece  of  glowing  effect  in  the  small 
“ SuDsefc  Study”  (55)  is  sufficient  to  show 
Mignot'a  innate  power  and  versatility,  and  his 
capacity  for  grasping  the  predominant  feeling 
of  a scene.  No  two  sabjeebs  could  be  more 
I utterly  distinct  in  nature  and  in  feeling  than 
j these,  yet  both  are  treated  with  equal  power,  and 
I with  a complete  individuality  of  style. 


The  other  quality  which  gives  a certain  spe- 
cialty  to  Miguot’s  landscape-painting  is  that  the 
best  of  his  works  combine  in  an  unusual  degree 
a feeling  for  the  poetio  aspect  of  landscape  with 
a conscientious  effort  after  truthfulness  of  repre- 
sentation ; a combination  not  very  common. 
Those  who  look  with  attention  at  the  small 
painting  of  the  “Talley  of  Meyringen”  (36), 
for  instance,  will  be  surprised  to  find  what  deli- 
cate nuances  of  treatment,  of  colonr,  of  aerial 
perspective  are  to  be  detected  in  this  quiet  and 
unpretending-looking  picture.  On  a larger 
scale  the  same  qualities  are  discernible  in  “ The 
Lake  of  Lucerne”  (29),  and  the  large  view  of 
i the  “Jnng-Ffau”  (2),  a remarkably  successful 
effort  of  realistic  painting  of  a scene  of  this  kind 
without  hardness,  and  without  losing  the  sense 
of  distance  and  scale. 

In  illuatration  of  the  truly  poetio  feeling  of 
the  artist  for  suggestive  aspeoba  of  landscape 
may  be  mentioned  some  of  the  small  works  in 
which  a single  chord  of  feeling  is  struck,  such  as 
a “ Farm  View  in  Warwickshire"  (4),  “Storm 
over  Kenilworth  Castle”  (13),  " Sunset  Study, 
North  America”  (14),  “Solitude,”  a rough 
sketchy  painting  of  much  power,  representing  a 
. solitary  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  (22), 
“Sunset  on  the  Pacific”  (37),  “Closing  Day, 

^ South  America”  (62),  “Winter  View”  (41), 
and  others.  A very  striking  and  almoat  unique 
picture  is  that  entitled  " Thunder, — North 
America”  (39),  in  which  the  aspect  of  sky  and 
landscape,  and  even  the  feel  of  the  air  jnst  before 
the  crisis  of  a thunderstorm  are  remarkably 
conveyed. 

The  collection  does  not  comprise  anything 
like  the  complete  works  of  Mignot,  but  enough 
are  shown  here  to  give  a better  idea  than  most 
persons  in  England,  we  imagine,  have  formerly 
bad  of  his  real  power  as  a landscape  artist.  The 
collection  has  been  got  together  by  the  exertions 
of  the  artist’s  widow,  who  has  been  desirous 
thus  to  obtain  a wider  recognition  of  her  late 
husband’s  powers, — an  effort  which  will  have  the 
sympathy  of  every  one,  on  other  besides  artistic 
grounds. 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 


As  was  briefly  stated  in  our  report  last  week,  j 
a general  meeting  of  the  members  of  tbe  Con- 1 
ference  was  held  on  Thursday,  June  15th,  at  j 
three  o’clock,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  John  | 
Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  presided,  when  the  subjects  I 
of  tbe  papers  were,  “General  Building  Rpgula- ; 
tions  for  the  United  Kingdom,”  by  Mr.  J.  ^ 
Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  C.E.,  I 
of  Liverpool;  and  on  “The  Registration  and  j 
Classification  cf  Houses,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Parsons,  1 
of  London,  and  Mr.  J.  Sellars,  of  Glasgow. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  to  consider  two 
very  practical  sabjects,  and  he  was  very  pleased  to 
find  that  tbreeoncof  the  four  papers  to  be  read  were 
by  gentlemen  from  provincial  towns.  He  ventured 
•to  think  both  of  the  above  subjects  merited  the 
serious  consideration  and  attention  of  this  body, 
being  as  it  was  a representative  one,  not  only  of 
the  members  practising  in  London,  and  members 
of  this  Institute,  but  of  those  of  their  fraternity 
who  had  similar  works  to  condnet  in  the  large 
provincial  cities.  There  was  no  question  that 
the  consideration  of  the  regulations  for  building 
in  the  various  local  towns  was  a matter  of 
primary  importance,  and  commended  itself 
nob  only  to  those  whose  practice  mainly  lay  in 
that  direction,  but  also  to  those  who  bad  by  ^ 
chance  works  to  carry  on  in  the  different  towns, ; 
because  anything  more  difficult  to  deal  with  ' 
than  the  contradictory  laws  that  exist  at  the 
present  moment  he  could  not  conceive,  and,  in 
fact,  it  required  an  analysis  of  architectural 
judicature  to  be  gone  through  in  almost  every 
town  in  which  one  had  works  to  carry  out.  He 
would  content  himself  by  announcing  one  fact  in  i 
relation  to  the  first  paper,  viz.,  that  the  Inati- , 
tute,  through  tbe  secretary,  had  had  a correspond-  i 
once  with  tbe  Local  Government  Board  quite  ■ 
recently  in  respect  of  one  particular  question  j 
arising  out  of  a revision  of  the  bye-laws,  which  I 
they  nnderstood  was  contemplated  as  to  the 
preparation  and  deposit  of  elevation  drawings. 
He  snggested  that  that  correspondence  should 
be  read,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Board  have 
under  consideration  the  preparation  of  a series 
of  bye-laws,  which  he  trusted  would  hereafter 
supersede  tbe  bye-laws  that  at  present  obtain, 
having  the  contradictory  ends  to  which  he  before 
•alluded  ; and  he  was  glad  to  say  the  Right  Hon. 


President  of  that  Board  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth)  had 
invited  BoggestioDS  from  this  Conference,  so 
that  he  thought  the  time  was  exceedingly  oppor- 
tune  for  the  discussion  of  the  question.  With 
regard  to  the  second  subjeot  on  the  programme 
(they  had  also  two  papers),  the  registration  and 
classification  of  houses  was  a somewhat  novel 
idea,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  regis- 
tration and  classification  of  another  class  of 
structures,  viz.,  ships.  He  could  see  com- 
paratively  little  dift'erenoe  between  tbe  olassi- ' 
fioation  of  buildings  and  that  of  ships.  No 
doubt  it  was  an  important,  and  at  the  same : 
time  novel,  subject  to  consider.  With  regard  to 
the  first  subject  it  was  one  which  every  archi- 
tect throughout  the  kingdom  must  have  material 
interest  in  promoting  and  bringing  it  to  the 
comprehensive  and  general  acceptation  of  those 
practising  both  in  the  country  and  in  the 
metropolis,  so  that  they  might  perfectly  under- 
stand what  they  had  to  deal  with. 

The  secretary  having  read  the  correspondence 
! alluded  to, 

1 Mr.  Honeyman  proceeded  to  read  bis  paper, 
which  we  shall  print  hereafter. 

Mr.  J.  Clarke  also  read  a paper  on  the  same 
subject.  This  we  printed  in  our  last  (p.  594). 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  these  two 
papers, 

Mr.  Porter  remarked  that  tbe  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  was  inapplicable  to  the  suburbs  of 
London.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  build 
houses  in  tbe  suburbs  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at  nearly 
every  stage.  He  thought  that  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  should  only  apply  within  a 
certain  range.  If  they  wished  to  build  a 
verandah  in  the  suburbs,  they  must  make  an 
application  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  often 
great  delay  occurred  in  getting  their  permission 
in  the  matter.  Sanitary  regulations  were  not 
touched  in  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  If 
they  looked  round  London  they  saw  buildings 
erected  upon  a subsoil  of  ashes,  with  the  most 
wretched  foundations.  He  thought  the  Metro- 
politan  Act  should  provide  that  a concrete 
foundation  should  be  put  in  in  such  cases.  In 
other  instances  they  saw  buildings  placed  on  a 
clay  soil,  with  3 in,  or  3 in.  of  water,  and  the 


damp  arising.  Drain-pipes  were  laid  without 
any  closing  of  the  socket-joints,  and  the  sewage 
percolated  through  the  floors.  While  profes- 
sional men  wore  prevented  from  doing  some 
useful  things,  tbe  speculative  builder  might  do 
anything  with  impunity.  With  regard  to  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  district  surveyors,  some  of 
them  were  elected  from  the  most  distinguished 
ranks  of  the  profession,  and  he  thought  more, 
rather  than  less,  discretionary  power  should  be 
given  to  them.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any 
provision  as  to  timber  in  houses  iu  the  Building 
Act,  and  he  was  sure,  in  many  cases  he  had 
seen,  there  was  great  risk  from  the  inadeqnate 
scantlings  of  tbe  timber  put  in. 

Mr.  Drew  (of  Dublin)  said,  in  that  city  there 
was  no  Building  Act,  and  the  inconveniences 
there  had  come  to  such  a bead  that  necessity 
arose  for  immediately  promoting  one,  and  steps 
were  now  being  taken  for  the  purpose;  and  for 
that  reason  he  approved  of  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions in  the  papers  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  a 
General  Boilding  Act,  and,  in  the  case  of  Dublin, 
he  considered  it  would  be  a great  boon  to  that 
city.  The  great  difficulty  that  arose  there — and 
he  dared  say  it  applied  to  other  cities — was,  that 
whereas  the  oity  of  London  proper  was  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  metropolis,  Dublin  itself 
consisted  of  the  city  and  independent  townships, 
altogether  amounting  to  a very  large  area,  with 
a population  of  some  350,000.  Tbe  objection 
had  been  raised  that  under  corporate  bodies  the 
chief  object  in  promoting  such  an  Act  would  be 
to  create  local  patronage,  and  not  with  a view  for 
the  general  good.  With  that  point  before  him, 
he  disagreed  with  the  opinion  that  district  sur- 
veyors should  be  solely  restricted  to  the  duties  of 
their  office.  In  his  opinion,  being  in  indepen- 
dent practice  gave  an  individual  a position 
which  was  valuable  in  relation  to  the  duties  of 
district  surveyor.  There  was  one  point  which 
was  new  to  him,  and  strnok  him, — that  was  the 
proposal  to  appoint  referees.  There  were  many 
points  of  difficulty  at  present.  He  conld  go  so 
ffir  as  to  say,  having  no  Building  Act  in  Dublin, 
they  had  nothing  to  define  what  constitutes  a 
party.wall,  and  that  would  be  likely  to  give  rise 
to  a great  deal  of  litigation  in  Dublin.  At  the 
same  time  he  thought  the  appointment  of  referees 
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in  the  case  of  the  working  of  the  Bailding  Act 
woald  tend  to  take  away  practice  from  the  legal 
pro''ession,  and  that  was  a point  which  he 
cordially  approved  of.  At  the  proper  time  he 
would,  with  the  permission  of  the  Conference, 
move  a resolution  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Koger  Smith  would  like  to  say  a few 
words  on  some  aspects  of  this  question.  When 
he  came  into  the  room  he  felt  there  was  great 
difBoulty  in  dealing  with  it,  not  so  much  with 
regard  to  the  regulations  to  be  defined,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  their  ob.servance  could  be  secured. 
The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Honeyman’s  paper  was 
directed  to  the  status  of  district  surveyors  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  he 
dissented  from  several  of  the  views  expressed. 
In  the  first  place,  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  London  alone.  Loudon  was  very  different 
from  every  other  town  j it  wav,  in  fact,  a county 
by  itself.  It  had  a system  which  (with  many 
faults)  worked  very  well,  and  there  could  bo  no 
question  the  idea  would  never  be  entertained  of 
including  the  metropolis  in  any  general  building 
Act.  He  thought  with  regard  to  London  there 
could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  altering  the 
status  of  the  district  surveyors  and  snbstituting 
for  them  the  class  of  officers  which  ilr.  Honeyman 
recommended.  He  said  that  not  as  the  result  of 
a few  years’  personal  experience  as  a district 
surveyor,  but  as  an  architect  in  practice  and 
coming  much  in  contact  with  district  surveyors. 
The  difficulties  of  building  were  great  and  varied. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  fit  the  Act  without 
great  consideration  and  care,  and  if  a person 
administered  the  Act  who  was  not  an  official 
person,  and  had  only  to  insist  upon  the  work 
being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Act, 
and  was  himself  engaged  in  building,  and  could 
sympathise  with  architects,  and  show  what  it 
was  impossible  to  consent  to  and  what  he  could 
reasonably  consent  to,  half  the  difficulties  die- 
appeared,  and  the  others  were  met  in  a more 
cheerful  and  reasonable  spirit.  This  had 
happened  to  him  constantly,  and  ho  could 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  ho  had 
been  met  by  district  surveyors  uniformly 
in  the  same  spirit  whenever  he  bad  got  into 
trouble.  Now,  if  they  had  men  taken  from 
practice,  and  simply  officials,  with  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  carry  out  the  Act,  they  would  find 
an  amount  of  friction  which  would  be  unendurable. 
If  they  left  London  alone,  there  were  three  or  four 
la^ge  cities  which  they  might  assimilate  to  London. 
In  large  cities  like  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool, and  Dublin,  they  might  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing district  surveyors  from  the  same  class  as  they 
did  in  London — that  was,  from  men  in  general 
practice,  and  in  their  hands  he  imagined  the 
Bnilding  Act  could  be  safely  administered,  with 
which  some  additional  regulations  relative  to 
foundations'and  sanitary  matters  and  thickness 
of  materials  might  be  incorporatoil.  But  the 
object  of  the  Building  Act  was  not  to  super- 
sede private  surveyors.  If  people  chose  to  pnt 
np  buildings  without  science  they  should  take 
the  consequences.  Building  Acts  were  framed 
for  public  safety,  and  the  Act,  improved  as  sug- 
gested, might  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  three  or  four  large  towns.  When 
they  came  to  smaller  towns  the  difficulty  of 
finding  persons  who  could  be  entrusted  to  ad- 
minister the  Act  might  be  great.  He  imagined 
in  small  towns  a paid  officer  of  some  description 
would  have  to  be  pub  up  with,  and  when  that 
was  the  case  he  (Mr.  Smith)  imagined  that  the 
simpler  and  fewer  the  regulations  were  the 
better.  He  had  beard  with  pleasure  that  Hr. 
Honeyman  considered  the  last  resolutions 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  were  in- 
complete.  The  more  incomplete  they  were 
the  less  likely  they  were  to  lead  to  diffi- 
culty and  trouble  which  could  not  be  got  over. 
He  imagined  that  more  than  simple  regulations 
as  to  thickness  of  walls,  and  precautions  against 
the  spread  of  fire,  and  a few  general  details, 
would  be  found  exceedingly  diffioalb  of  enforce- 
ment. This  was  a subject  which  was  difficult 
to  deal  with  in  detail,  and  they  could  not  do 
more  than  affirm  broad  principles.  There  conld 
be  no  doubt  general  regulations  were  desirable. 
Ue  hoped  be  should  not  be  misunderstood  when 
he  used  the  word  ” incomplete,”  but  what  be 
meant  was  that  the  regnlations  should  tonch  as 
few  subjects  as  poasible.^^The  subjects  which 
they  touched  should  be  decided  very  definitely, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  be  limited  to  matters  of' 
the  most  urgent  necessity.  In  all  probability 
the  establishment  of  referees  might  bo  made 
very  useful  and  a very  satisfactory  feature  in 
any  Act;  but  those  who  remembered  the  work- 
.ng  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  preceding 


the  present  one  would  be  aware  that  the  im. 
possibility  to  make  the  official  referees  a prac- 
ticable body  was  the  cause  of  that  Act  being 
repealed. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
Conference  shonld  learn  something  of  the  model 
bye-laws,  a copy  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Institute  by  Mr.  Sclater-Booth.  It  seemed  to 
him  (Hr.  Cates)  probable  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board  felt  the  same  difficulty  as  had  been 
felt  by  architects  practising  in  the  provinces, 
whose  bnsiness  laid  them  under  the  control  of 
the  local  bodies.  There  was  also  some  difficulty 
from  the  framing  of  the  bye-laws  themselves, 
which  had  been  drawn  np  at  different  periods  by 
men  with  different  views.  The  great  point,  he 
apprehended,  was,  that  the  bye-laws  should  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  Act  under  which  they 
were  framed.  An  instance  came  under  his 
notice  in  which  the  local  authorities  had  pre- 
pared  regulations  purporting  to  be  drawn  up 
under  the  bye-laws,  which  required  conditions  to 
be  satisfied  far  beyond  what  the  bye-laws  pre- 
scribed.  That  was  a condition  of  things  which 
it  was  desirable  to  get  rid  of.  It  was  also  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  uniformity,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
devoted  attention  to  the  preparation  of  this 
general  scheme  of  model  bye-laws,  a copy  of 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  Institute,  and  on 
which  communication  and  observation  were  in- 
vited. It  was  impossible  forthem  at  a meeting  like 
this  to  deal  with  a mass  of  matter  comprised 
in  nearly  100  separate  clauses,  beginning  with  the 
ordinary  definition  clauses,  and  going  on  to  the 
model  forms  and  notices  by  which  the  whole 
system  was  to  be  worked;  but  it  might  be  in- 
teresting to  the  Conference  if  be  glanced  at  the 
heads  of  the  subjects,  from  which  they  would  see 
the  general  scope  and  intention  of  these  bye-laws, 
which,  he  shonld  say,  were  limited  by  the  words 
of  the  157th  section  of  the  Local  Government 
Act, — he  shonld  rather  call  it  the  Poblio  Health 
Act.  Mr.  Cates  read  the  157th  clause,  and 
then  gave  a summary  of  the  bye-laws,  after 
which  he  remarked  that  it  wonld  seem  these 
bye-laws  would  provide  what  was  so  much 
required,  — viz.,  provisions  for  the  regula- 
tion of  buildings  with  regard  to  construction 
and  the  necessities  of  health.  Unfortunately, 
the  limitation  that  these  bye-laws  must  be 
made  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  seemed  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility  of  their  being  carried  further.  It  was 
possible  that  when  these  bye-laws  came  to  be 
considered  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  they 
might  come  upon  some  suggestions  which  the 
Local  Government  Board  might  think  fit  to 
submit  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  that  way 
obtain  additional  powers ; but  even  under 
the  present  powers,  if  they  got  a proper 
system  of  bye-laws  carefully  worked  out, — 
and  these  appeared  to  have  been  prepared 
with  the  most  thorough  attention  to  all  the 
points  of  difficulty  arising  in  practice, — they 
would  probably  avoid  those  difficulties  which 
Mr.  Roger  Smith  contemplated  would  arise  from 
too  detailed  regulations,  and  might  tend,  perhaps, 
to  modify  that  gentleman’s  views.  He  thought 
if  a general  code  conld  be  established  it  wonld 
be  a great  advantage  to  the  country.  The  great 
difficulty  wonld  be  to  secure  its  operation  in  dis- 
tricts of  small  populations.  That  was  a point  on 
which  his  knowledge  was  very  trifling,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  difficulties  would  arise  in  securing 
the  application  of  the  scheme  to  small  localities, 
where  it  would  be  no  less  valuable  than  in  the 
larger  towns.  It  was  a problem  to  be  solved, 
and  one  which  deserveda  great  deal  of  attention. 
He  hoped  expression  would  be  given  to  the 
obligation  they  were  nnder  to  Mr.  Sclater-Booth 
for  the  attention  he  had  paid  to  the  request  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Institute,  and  he  hoped 
something  would  be  done  in  a practical  form 
to  show  that  they  appreciated  that  polite 
attention,  and  that  some  steps  wonld  be 
taken  to  elicit  the  observations  which  had  been 
looked  for.  There  conld  be  no  better  centre 
than  the  Institute  of  Architects,  to  which  the 
' experience  of  the  architects  of  the  country 
conld  be  brought,  digested,  and  arranged;  and 
he  would  give  his  support  to  Mr.  Drew’s  propo- 
sition when  it  was  brought  forward,  that  the 
bye-laws  in  question  should  be  referred  to  the 
Council-  The  form  of  resolution  which  occurred 
to  him  was  as  follows: — ‘‘That  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  be 
requested  to  appoint  a committee  to  consider  the 
subject  of  general  building  regnlations  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  shall  communicate  with 
the  provincial  architectural  societies  and  the 


Local  Government  Board,  and  report  at  the- 
earliest  period  to  the  Council  for  the  information 
of  the  profession.” 

Mr.  Drew  expressed  a hope  that  the  Confer- 
ence would  not  separate  without  approving  some 
general  principle.  It  would  strengthen  the  hands 
of  provincial  societies  if  some  resolution  of  that 
kind  were  passed.  His  proposition  would  be, 
“That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  principle 
that  a general  Building  Act  regulation,  applicable- 
(withiu  certain  limits)  throughout  the  kingdom, 
is  desii  able,” 

The  above  resolutions  having  been  seconded, 
were  put  by  the  chairman,  and  unauimonsly 
adopted. 

Mr.  Hansard,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to- 
the  authors  of  the  papers,  expressed  a hope  that 
architects  generally,  especially  those  in  the 
country,  would  communicate  their  ideas  on  this 
subject  to  the  committee  which  would  no  doubt 
be  appointed. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
he  ventured  to  repeat  the  observation  he  made 
at  the  opening  of  this  question,  viz.,  that  he 
thought  the  subject — although  not  of  that 
sesthetic  or  artistic  interest  which  other  meet- 
ings of  the  Congress  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying — presented  features  second  in  import- 
ance to  no  other  that  had  come  before  them. 
He  was  exceedingly  pleased  at  the  tone  which 
the  discussion  had  taken,  and  at  the  practical 
result  of  it  in  remitting  this  subject  to  a com. 
mittee  to  deal  with  it  in  detail,  which  in  con- 
junction with  the  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  bad  charge  of  the  measure,  he  believed 
would  be  prolific  in  results.  The  meeting, 
although  not  so  large  numerically  as  he  could 
have  desired,  was  representative,  no  doubt,  and 
he  hoped  in  the  deliberations  that  would  take 
place  on  this  subject  they  wonld  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  opinions  of  their  brethren  in  the 
different  provincial  towns.  Those  opinions  be 
was  sure  would  be  received  with  great  thankful- 
ness,  and  would  have  every  attention,  especially 
at  a time  when  the  constitution  of  the  Institute 
itself  was  nnder  consideration,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  committee  cordially  waited 
the  co-operation  of  thosewho  were  not  resident- 
with  them. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously 
accorded, 

Mr.  Honeyman,  in  acknowledging  the  com. 
pliment,  said  the  discussion  had  not  touched 
upon  a very  extensive  range  of  sabjects.  It  had 
been  confined  chiefly  to  the  duties  and  position 
of  district  surveyors,  which  he  thought  would 
probably  be  the  case,  because  the  view  be  took 
of  that  question  he  feared  was  not  popular  with 
the  greater  part  of  bis  audience.  He  might  say 
he  had  not  heard  anything  to  check  his  opinion 
that  his  proposition  to  limit  the  surveyor’s  duties- 
iu  the  way  suggested  was  not  right.  Mr.  Roger 
Smith  bad  pointed  out  that  in  London  they  were 
contented  to  remain  as  they  were,  and  if  that 
was  the  case  he  (Mr.  Honeyman)  could  assure 
them  he  had  not  the  least  wish  or  intention  te 
draw  them  into  any  uncomfortable  position.  If 
a general  Bnilding  Act  were  not  wanted  for 
London,  let  it  be  exempted ; there  might 
be  many  good  reasons  why  it  should 
be,  although  no  reason  occurred  to  him. 
He  did  not  think  Mr.  Roger  Smith  mentioned 
any  practical  reasons  why  a surveyor  should  be 
a practising  architect,  except  that  it  reduced  the 
friction  in  the  matter,- — in  other  words,  the  sur. 
veyor  might  require  a good  deal  more  to  be  done 
than  was  considered  necessary ; bub  it  was  a 
question  whether  it  was  a good  reason  to  the 
public  for  selecting  surveyors  in  practice  in  pre- 
ference to  those  whose  duties  were  confined  to 
their  office.  On  the  other  band,  Mr.  Cates  said 
it  was  possible  to  frame  bye-laws  which  could  be 
brought  into  operation  perfectly  well  by  such 
a class  of  surveyors  as  he  (Mr.  Honeymau^ 
indicated  in  his  paper.  It  was  connected  with 
another  point,  viz.,  that  in  the  coontry  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  class  of  men  for 
surveyors  who  were  readily  found  in  London, 
and  probably  in  some  large  towns,  but  they 
formed  a very  small  portion  of  the  country 
after  all. 

Mr.  Henry  Parsons  then  read  a paper  on  “The 
Registration  and  Classification  of  Houses,”  given 
on  another  page. 

On  the  same  subject  Mr.  J.  Sellars,  of  Glasgow, 
read  a paper,  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue. 

The  Chairman  invited  discussion  upon  a sub- 
ject which,  he  said,  was  more  novel  than  that 
which  had  previously  come  before  them. 

Mr.  Collins  said  it  was  nob  quite  so  novel 
ns  the  chairman  anticipated.  It  had  occupied 
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-the  atteotioa  of  two  bodies,  viz.,  the  Medical 
AsBooiatioQ  and  the  Social  Science  AsBociation, 
and  in  both  committees  had  been  appointed  to 
•ooneider  the  subject.  He  was  not  able  to  agree 
with  the  statement  that  the  way  in  which  a hoase 
was  built  only  affected  the  pocket  of  the  owner. 
It  affected  the  very  vitality  of  the  people,  and 
because  the  Social  Science  and  the  Medical 
Association  had  so  thought,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  set  up  some  scheme  which  might  obviate  in 
some  measure  the  extremely  faulty  construction 
of  dwellings  which,  they  were  aware,  prevailed 
not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  throughout  the 
whole  country.  This  comprised  proper  founda. 
tions,  the  necessity  for  the  drainage  of  the  snb- 
eoil,  and  the  proper  provision  for  other  drainage 
and  present  evils  which  they  knew  the  difficulty 
in  correcting.  It  was  thought  if  every  house  was 
bound  to  have  a habitable  status,  to  be  indicated 
by  the  certificate  of  district  surveyors  or  Boards 
of  Works,  any  person  who  wished  to  purchase  a 
house  might  at  once  see  the  character  of  the 
bnilding  be  bought.  It  was  proposed  that  this 
should  be  permissive.  An  intending  purchaser 
would  ask  for  the  certificate,  and  if  it  was  not 
forthcoming  the  property  would  be  depreciated. 
It  was  difficult  for  some  classes  of  people  to  get 
professional  opinion  upon  buildings,  for  the  want 
of  means  of  obtaining  them;  and  while  he  did 
not  agree  with  the  whole  scope  of  Mr.  Parsons’s 
paper,  he  concurred  with  the  general  principles 
which  it  set  forth,  and  he  thought,  if  s.  system  of 
registration  of  houses  were  established,  a better 
class  of  dwellings  would  be  erected,  and  the 
public  would  not  be  inveigled  into  the  purchase 
of  worthless  properties  all  over  the  country.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  CoIUdb  kindly  offered  to  place 
any  papers  and  information  collected  by  the 
bodies  referred  to  at  the  disposal  of  any  com- 
mittee which  might  be  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Mathews  remarked  that  nothing  was  of 
more  irapoitance  in  a house  than  that  it  should 
have  a good  foundation,  and  nothing  was  more 
difficult  to  ascertain  afterwards.  In  no  better 
way  could  this  be  remedied  than  by  such  a 
system  of  registration  as  was  now  proposed. 
He  thought  if  it  were  carried  out  it  would  be  a 
great  protection  to  property,  and  would  tend  to 
the  erection  of  better  houses  than  they  bad  now. 
At  present  when  a person  contemplated  pur- 
chasing a house,  the  usual  plan  was  to  employ 
a surveyor,  and  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten  the 
person  employed  was  an  auctioneer  or  land 
agent,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  construction 
of  a house.  Ho  made  his  valuation  upon  the 
basis  of  BO  many  rooms  and  so  much  rent, 
without  knowing  whether  the  house  was  erected 
in  a proper  manner,  but  simply  looking  at  the 
size  of  the  building,  its  rent,  and  its  external 
appearance.  The  result  was,  persons  erecting 
houses  in  an  inferior  way  at  half  the  cost,  were 
able  to  get  the  same  amount  for  them  as  was 
paid  for  houses  erected  under  the  supervision  of 
an  architect;  and  it  often  happened  that  a man 
could  scarcely  see  his  money  back  again  after 
erecting  a numberofproperly-oonstructed  houses. 
It  was  a matter  not  only  affecting  them  as 
architects,  but  also  affecting  the  health  of  the 
people,  more  pariicularly  with  regard  to  founda- 
tions constructed  in  a manner  to  comply  with 
the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  case.  He  was 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  suggested  system  of 
registration. 

Mr.  Porter  observed  that  the  existing  Act  was 
beset  with  many  complications,  and  though  some 
additional  clauses  with  regard  to  foundations, 
<fec.,  might  be  advantageously  introduced,  per- 
haps some  of  the  existing  clauses  might  be 
omitted.  The  idea  of  certificates  was,  to  bis 
mind,  an  extremely  valuable  one.  Some  amend- 
ments were  proposed  in  the  Building  Act  with 
regard  to  foundations  and  proper  drainage  of  the 
subsoil.  When  a bouse  was  finished  the  district 
•surveyor  should  have  the  power,  aud  it  should  be 
his  duty,  to  give  a certificate  that  the  house  had 
been  erected  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Building  Act,  which  would  show  that 
some  regard  bad  been  paid  to  substantial  con- 
atrnctioD.  They  had  plenty  of  law,  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  get  it  put  in  force.  Mr.  Parsons 
had  suggested  that  there  should  be  three  classes 
■of  residences.  If  “extra  first”  were  stipulated 
for,  there  might  be  a clause  that  that  class  should 
only  be  erected  under  proper  professional  super- 
vision. As  to  second  and  third  class  bouses,  he 
feared  there  wonld  be  a difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
necessary  supervision,  but  with  respect  to  the 
first  class,  he  thought  the  Institute  might  make 
a strong  point  of  professional  supervision. 

Mr.  Anderson  proposed  a vote  of  thanka  to  the 


authors  of  the  papers,  and  expressed  a hope  that 
the  ventilation  of  the  subject  would  conduce  to 
some  practical  result. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  to  him  the  question 
under  discussion  was  most  interesting,  and  was  also 
novel.  The  only  system  he  had  hitherto  bad  to 
deal  with  was  the  old  system  of  the  rating  of 
buildings  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
antecedent  to  that  which  was  now  in  operation. 
But  that  rather  had  to  do  with  the  scale  of  the 
building  than  its  constructive  excellence.  The 
discussion  had  led  a little  into  the  provisions  of 
the  Building  Act,  and  away  from  the  direct  issue 
of  the  subject  [of  the  papers.  For  example,  the 
foundation  work  would  become  an  important 
integer  in  the  classification  of  houses ; at  the 
same  time,  that  was  one  of  the  defects  in  the 
existing  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  as  well  as 
in  the  bye-laws  of  provincial  towns.  He  could 
corroborate  the  remarks  of  bis  friend  who  had 
just  spoken  as  to  the  mode  in  which  scamping 
builders  dealt  with  foundations  and  drainage 
works.  To  his  knowledge,  hundreds  of  buildings 
were  erected  upon  consolidated  mud  taken  from 
the  river.  The  regulation  was  that  they  should 
be  placed  on  solid  ground  or  concrete ; but  it 
omits  to  state  what  tbickness  the  concrete  must 
be.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  localities  he 
spoke  of  human  habitations  were  built  upon  the 
indurated  mud  of  the  Thames,  with  such  an 
amount  of  concrete  as  just  saved  the  definition, 
and  no  more.  He  believed  in  any  modification 
or  reconstruction  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  there  were  many  defects  that  required  to 
be  remedied,  and  it  might  be  made  to  inolude  this 
novel  idea  of  the  classification  and  registration 
of  houses,  similarly  to  Lloyd’s  List  with  regard 
to  shipping ; and,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  it  would 
be  essentially  practical,  and  of  considerable 
value  to  all  parties  concerned,  originally  to 
those  on  whose  land  the  buildings  were  placed, 
whilst  as  to  the  benefits  to  the  occupiers  there 
could  be  no  question.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
system  which  he  should  rejoice  to  see  carried 
into  operation.  He  did  not  see  that  legislative 
enactment  was  necessary  for  the  purpose.  He 
believed  it  would  be  self-supporting  with  regard 
to  cash,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  a cer- 
tificate as  was  suggested  would  be  of  such  value 
to  persons  purchasing  property  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  with  reference  to  the  small 
charges  incident  to  it.  He  was  aware  how 
difficult  it  was  to  organise  aud  carry  out  matters 
of  this  sort  and  make  them  self-supporting,  but 
if  it  could  be  revised,  no  doubt  it  would  be  in- 
finitely better  under  private  management  than 
under  legislative  enactment.  He  trusted  these 
papers  and  discussions  would  result  in  something 
practical  being  carried  out. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  authors  of  the 
papers  having  been  unanimonsly  agreed  to,  and 
Mr.  Parsonshaving  briefly  responded,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

EGYPT. 

On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Pheud  Spiers  read  a 
paper  before  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Fine  Arts,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  on 
“ Egyptian  Architecture.”  The  paper  was  illua- 
trated  by  a great  profusion  of  drawings  and 
sketches,  principally  from  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Spiers  himself,  whilst  many  others  were  contri- 
buted by  Professors  Donaldson  and  Hayter  Lewis, 
Mr.  Cooke,  and  others.  Dr.  Richardson  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  the  audience  was  a large 
one. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper  read 
on  the  occasion  : — 

Mr.  Spiers  commenced  by  oiuting  out  how 
the  earliest  types  of  the  habitations  of  mankind 
had  from  time  to  time  served  to  give  the  origi- 
nal features  which  we  now  find  in  the  oldest 
Egyptian  buildings.  From  the  hut  and  tent 
were  derived  supports  snob  as  the  various  kinds 
of  columns;  the  mud  or  crude  brick  dwelling 
gave  the  peculiar  raking  or  sloping  side  which  we 
find  in  the  pylons  and  temples,  whilst  the  caverns 
and  clefts  in  the  rock  (the  original  homes  of 
hunters  aud  fishermen)  suggested  possibly  the 
idea  of  excavated  temples  and  tombs.  He  then 
drew  attention  to  the  great  age  of  the  monuments 
in  Egypt  as  compared  with  those  in  Europe,  and 
the  wonderful  execution  and  fiaiah  of  the  earliest 
specimens.  After  a description  of  the  position  of 
the  temples  and  tombs  by  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
aud  a few  words  about  the  climate,  religion,  and 
history  of  the  Egyptian  people,  Mr.  Spiers  pro- 
ceeded to  divide  his  subject  under  two  beads, 
tombs  and  temples,  placing  the  tombs  first,  in 
order  to  desoribe  the  earliest  remains,  viz.,  those 
of  the  Pyramids.  Of  these  there  have  been 


found  and  examined  some  sixty-seven,  the 
royal  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt, 
whose  capital  was  Memphis.  The  strunture  of 
all  these  pyramids  commenced  in  the  centre 
and  gradually  developed,  each  successive  layer 
of  stone  increasing  the  structure  in  lateral 
dimensions  and  height.  After  the  death  of  the 
king  his  body  was  placed  in  a central  chamber, 
and  the  whole  pyramid  covered  with  a casing  of 
polished  limestone,  concealing  the  steps  formed 
by  the  receding  courses  of  stone,  and  with  them 
the  entrance  doorway.  After  describing  the 
pyramids  of  Cheops  and  Cephren,  |in  the  latter 
of  which  a portion  of  the  external  casing  still 
remains,  and  alluding  to  the  pyramids  of 
Myoinnus,  of  Dashoor  (erected  in  brick),  and 
others,  Mr.  Spiers  paseed  to  the  excavated  tombs, 
more  especially  those  of  the  kings  and  queens 
at  Thebes.  It  is  chiefly  in  these  that  wo  fiud 
the  marvellous  drawings  which  represent  the 
domestic  life  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  outward  signs  of  their  social  state  and 
religious  character,  and  their  mode  of  em- 
balming  the  dead.  These  tombs  also  were 
excavated  during  tbe  reign  of  the  king,  and 
in  a measure  vary  in  extent  according  to  tbe 
length  of  his  reign.  The  temples  of  Abousimbel, 
Derr,  and  Girscheb,  were  next  described,  being 
partially  excavated  and  partially  built.  Turning 
then  to  the  second  class  of  tbe  temples,  Mr. 
Spiers  noted  that  the  civilisation  of  the  Egyptians 
ascended  the  river  from  the  Delta,  and  that  the 
records  of  the  earliest  periods  of  Egyptian 
architecture  were  to  be  fonud  in  the  representa- 
tions of  the  facades  of  temples  on  the  walls  of 
the  tombs  of  Memphis.  The  principle  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  Egyptian  temple  Mr.  Spiers 
explained  by  various  plans  and  diagrams.  He 
showed  how  the  earlier  buildings  had  been 
added  to  and  developed  from  the  mere  cell  or 
sanctuary,  and  how,  in  the  later  temples,  the 
plans  were  similar,  though  every  portion 
may  have  bocu  erected  within  a short  period. 
This  showed  the  wonderful  conservative  prin- 
ciple which  guided  the  Egyptian  architects, 
and  which  might,  in  some  measure,  aocount  for 
the  comparatively  slight  ohanges  in  the  Egyptian 
style  of  architecture  during  the  3,000  years  it 
held  sway.  The  architectural  elevations,  tbe 
pylons,  court,  ball  of  columns,  were  then  de. 
scribed,  and  the  position  of  the  obelisk,  seated 
figures,  and  sphinxes,  which  form  tbe  avenues  to 
the  temples.  In  speaking  of  the  one  or  two 
buildings  which  are  classed  as  palaces,  Mr.  Spiers 
pointed  out  that  as  the  king  was  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  ruler,  the  temple  would  be  his 
palace.  Tbe  buildings  of  Mediae  Hsbon,  Dahr 
El  Bayree,  &o.,  however,  from  the  nature  of  their 
scnlptured  decorations,  were  no  doubt  exclusively 
palaces.  In  speaking  of  the  hall  of  columns, 
Mr.  Spiers  took  exception  to  its  denomination,  as 
by  a ball  we  are  accustomed  to  understand  a large 
open  space  covered  over,  and  with  the  general 
view  interrupted  by  supports,  or  with  columns 
so  slender  that  they  do  not  obtrude  themselvsp. 

“ The  columns  at  Karnac,  however,  are  so  enor- 
mous,  and  their  intercolumniation  comparatively 
so  small,  that  a diagonal  view  can  never  be 
obtained,  and  the  hall  there  is  aaeries  of  columns.” 
The  difference  of  the  architecture  of  the  temples 
constructed  during  the  Ptolemaic  rule  was 
pointed  out,  as  also  those  of  the  so-called  Mam- 
meisi  temples,  one  of  which  was  copied  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  The  whole  temple 
was  invariably  surrounded  by  a crude  brick 
enclosure,  with  groves  of  trees  planted  aroutd, 
and  reservoirs  and  tanks  of  water,  the  trees 
of  one  being  still  visible  behind  Karnac  and 
the  temple  of  tbe  goddess  Mouth.  Mr.  Spiers 
then  described  the  various  kinds  of  piers, 
columns,  and  capitals,  and  concluded  his  lec- 
ture by  a few  remarks  on  the  wonderful 
climate  of  Egypt,  which  would  preserve  tbe 
Egyptian  monuments  for  all  time  were  it  not 
fi ret  for  tbeir  continual  invasion  by  the  sand  of 
the  desert  in  consequence  of  the  non-cultivation 
of  the  land  round  the  temples  (due  to  the  fact 
that  the  country  is  being  depopulated  by  tbe 
withdrawal  from  Upper  Egypt  of  the  chief  male 
population  for  works  at  Cairo  and^  Suez)  ; and, 
secondly,  from  the  wanton  destruction  by  travel- 
lers, who  destroy  whole  bas-reliefs  in  order  to 
carry  away  small  fragments.  The  appointment 
of  Mariette  Bey  has  done  much  to  remedy  this 
latter  evil,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the 
railway  is  carried  up  to  Thebes,  and  the  number 
of  visitors  there  increased,  greater  powers  will 
be  given  to  him  to  stop  these  ruthless  and  bar- 
baric invaders. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brock  spoke  of  the  thrilling  interest  with  which 
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the  gigantic  ruina  of  Egypt  inspired  the  visitor. 
Alluding  to  the  figiirea  of  Egyptian  gods  in  the 
B?.nctuary  of  Abonsimbei,  he  mentioned  that  they 
were  bo  placed  in  the  temple  that  in  the  spring 
and  aatnmn  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  pierced 
through  the  long  avenue  of  pillars,  and  struck 
full  upon  the  figures  of  the  four  gode,  which  pro. 
dnced  a very  beautiful  effect,  and  amply  repaid 
the  visitor  for  the  early  hour  at  which  it  was 
necessary  to  rise  in  order  to  witness  this 
phenomenon.  He  gave  his  opinion  that  the  erode 
brick  walls  were  as  ancient  as  the  temples  round 
which  they  were  built. 

Mr.  Cooko  followed  with  some  remarks  ex- 
presaire  of  his  great  admiration  of  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Egypt,  which  he  characterised  as 
being  perfectly  beautiful.  He  considered  that 
every  sensible  person  who  had  the  means  and 
opportunity,  should  visit  that  wonderful  and 
most  interesting  country,  and  highly  compli- 
mented Mr.  Spiers  upon  hia  good  judgment  in 
selecting  it  as  the  scene  of  hia  studies  during  his 
travelling  studentship.  To  bis  great  industry 
whilst  there  the  beautiful  drawings  exhibited 
bore  ample  testimony. 

Mr.  Danvers  Seymour  begged  to  thank  Mr. 
Spiers  personally  for  his  lecture.  It  was  his 
lot  to  visit  Egypt  at  the  time  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson  was  there,  and  he  had  retained  a great 
interest  in  that  country  ever  since.  Of  course, 
the  discoveries  since  he  was  there  in  1845  were 
very  great,  and  he  was  glad  that  a man  of  the 
ability  and  experience  of  Mr,  Mariette  had  been 
engaged  by  the  Kbedive  to  form  a museum  for 
the  preservation  of  works  of  art  of  the  country. 
He  was  sorry  to  hear  that  these  monuments 
were  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  hands  of 
visitors  from  countries  considered  to  be  civilised. 

It  was  a disgrace  to  them  to  carry  away  frag- 
menta  from  the  mounments  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  which  destroyed  the  most  beau- 
tifol  portions  of  them.  The  monuments  of 
Greece  bad,  to  a great  extent  suffered  in  the 
same  way,  and  be  was  afraid  those  of  Egypt 
would  share  the  same  fate  unless  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  it.  Mr.  Brock  assumed  that 
the  unburnt  brick  walls  round  the  temples  were 
of  the  same  date  as  the  temples  themselves,  and 
be  entirely  agreed  with  that  opinion.  He  had 
himself  seen  bricks  taken  from  the  mounds  of 
Babylon  which  bore  the  etanip  of  the  Babylonian 
kings  upon  them.  Mr.  Spiers  had  not  entered 
into  the  relations  of  Egypt  with  Assyria.  It 
was  at  one  time  considered  that  Egypt  borrowed 
largely  from  Assyria  j bub  there  was  no  doubt 
Egypt  belonged  to  an  earlier  dynasty  than  its 
relations  with  Assyria,  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  would  indicate ; though  there  could  be  no 
doubt  in  the  middle  period  of  their  history  Egypt 
did  borrow  largely  from  Assyria.  There  was  a 
large  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  and 
in  the  British  Musenm  there  were  remains  of 
articles  which  were  undoubtedly  brought  from 
Assyria,  and  vice  verad.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
Mr.  Cooke  and  other  artists  were  turning  their 
attention  to  the  illustration  of  the  monuments 
and  scenery  of  this  beautiful  region  of  the 
earth,  and  be  hoped  the  lecture  they  had  heard 
that  evening  would  be  the  means  of  directing  a 
greater  amount  of  attention  to  that  interesting 
country. 

Mr.  Carpenter  (recently  returned  from  Egypt) 
said,  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  monuments 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Danvers  Seymour,  he  (Mr. 
Carpenter)  saw  some  tombs  very  much  injured — 
not  by  visitors,  but  by  the  rude  carvings  of  the 
natives  upon  them  of  steamboats  and  people 
rowing — principally  the  work  of  Arabs.  He  had 
seen  some  very  excellent  carvings  in  a hard  dark 
brown  wood,  which  showed  that  the  Egyptians 
were  great  in  the  representation  of  figures  from 
a very  early  date. 

Mr.  Wood  (the  discoverer  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus)  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  was  the  size  of  the  golden  chamber 
in  the  tomb  spoken  of.  [Jlr,  Spiers  replied, 
20  ft.]  And  also  whether  the  arrises  of  the 
granite  blocks  referred  to  had  been  removed, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Temple  of  Diana. 
When  he  was  in  New  York  he  saw  a building 
called  “ The  Tombs,”  which  was  the  common 
gaol  of  the  city,  and  it  struck  him  that 
Egyptian  architecture  was  particularly  suited 
for  that  class  of  buildings.  Mr.  Wood  then 
pi-oposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spiers  for 
hia  admirable  lecture. 

Mr.  Statham  referred  to  St.  George’s  Hall  in 
Liverpool  as  one  of  the  finest  instances  of  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architectnre  translated  into 
the  Greek  to  be  seen  in  this  country.  The 
facade  shown  on  one  of  the  drawings  was  almost 


precisely  of  the  character  of  that  of  St.  George’s 
Hall.  There  was  the  row  of  heavy  square 
columns  suggested  by  the  massive  oharaoLer  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  beyond  which  there  was 
a solid  stone  curtain.  It  was  intended  that 
between  each  column  a statne  should  be  placed, 
but  that  bad  not  yet  been  done. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Browning  upon 
the  influence  of  Egyptian  architecture  in  Greece, 
and  its  gradual  development  into  forms  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  the  Chairman  closed  the  pro- 
ceedinga  with  a few  appropriate  observations, 
and  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spiers  was  carried 
with  coidiality. 


GREEK  ART. 

The  Conference  of  Architects  was,  as  we 
briefly  noted  last  week,  occupied  with  the  sub- 
jeot  of  Greek  Art  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday, 
the  14th  inst.  Professor  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A., 
presided. 

Mr.  W.  Burges  read  a paper  on  “The  Im. 
portance  of  the  Study  of  Greek  Art  and 
Literature  to  the  Practice  of  Gothic  Architec. 
ture,”  which  we  print  in  extenso  on  p.  619. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Pollan  followed  with  a paper  on 
“ Greek  Art  as  illustrated  by  its  Monuments.” 
This  appeared  in  onr  last  (p.  584). 

In  inviting  discussion,  the  Chairman  said  the 
Conference  was  very  much  indebted  to  the 
readers  of  the  papers,  and  to  the  gentlemen  who 
had  contributed  the  beautiful  drawings  on  the 
walls  in  iilustrat'on  of  the  subject.  The  list  of 
contributors  included  Mr.  Penrose, — one  of  the 
most  learned  authorities  on  Greek  arohitecture, — 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  Professor  Donaldson,  and  Pro- 
fessor  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  who  were  always  ready 
to  give  help  in  furtherance  of  their  art  and  the 
profession.  Lastly,  they  had  an  interesting 
scries  of  studies  of  Greek  architecture  by  the 
late  Professor  Cockerell,  whose  memory  would 
always  be  revered  by  the  members  of  the  In- 
stituto. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  having  (as  reported  on  p.  580 
of  last  week’s  Builder)  explained  that  the  subject 
of  Greek  art  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Fergussoti’s 
paper  cn  the  Erechtheum,  read  before  the  In. 
stitute  a short  time  since,  stated  that  he  had 
forwarded  to  a friend  of  his, — a French  archi- 
tect,— at  Athens  a copy  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
paper,  with  the  request  that  he  would  examine 
the  building  and  say  how  far  it  appeared  to  sup- 
port  Mr.  Fergueaou’s  theory.  His  reply  was  that 
in  some  of  the  most  essential  points  the  building 
did  not  accord  with  Mr.  Fergusson’s  restoration 
of  it.  This  reply  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspond- 
ence, with  the  view  of  its  being  published, 
together  with  Mr.  Fergnsson’s  comments  thereon. 
He  (Mr.  Spiers)  confessed  to  a somewhat  Peck- 
sniffian  feeling  in  talking  on  the  subject,  for 
taking  the  Parthenon  instead  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  he  saw  drawings  on  tho  walls  show- 
ing it  from  every  conceivable  point  of  view. 
When  complete,  the  Parthenon  must  have  been 
the  most  wonderful  building  ever  erected.  The 
delicate  feeling  for  proportion  which  charac- 
terised  it  applied  more  or  less  to  all  Greek  work. 

Mr.  jeseph  Wood  said  he  was  reminded,  on 
his  last  visit  to  Athens,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
the  Parthenon  might  be  in  a great  measure 
restored  by  replacing  some  of  the  drnms  of 
columns  which  were  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Burges  as 
to  the  utility,  to  a Gothic  architect,  of  a visit  to 
Athens.  Ho  would  not  say  that  if  a Gothic 
architect  visited  Athens  it  would  be  a waste  of 
time,  but  he  could  not  see  of  what  practical 
advantage  such  a visit  would  be,  seeing  that  the 
Gothic  and  Greek  styles  were  so  widely  dis- 
similar. Had  he  known  the  precise  turn  the 
discussion  would  have  taken  he  would  have 
bronght  with  him  some  detailed  drawings  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  especially  of  the 
sculptured  drums  of  the  columns,  which  were  to 
be  seen,  however,  in  the  British  Museum. 

Mr,  Ordiab,  of  Leicester,  next  made  a curious 
speech.  He  said  he  had  net  long  been  a Fellow 
of  the  Institute;  but,  as  holding  office  in  the 
district  in  which  he  lived,  he  might  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  say  one  word.  He  was  more  an 
agricnltorist  than  an  architect  at  the  present 
time;  still  there  were  times  when  they  turned 
back  to  their  old  love,  and  when  they  poked 
about  the  rnins  and  “ fiddled  ” about  the  d-ihris 
of  things  to  see  if  they  could  find  anything  out; 
but  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  conld  make  nothing 
out,  either  of  Greek  or  of  Gothic  art.  It 
appeared  to  him,  amongst  his  trees  and  potatoes, 
as  if  the  two  great  waves  of  art  had  gone  by  for 


ever.  The  magnificent  minds  which  had  put  up 
the  great  buildings  of  antiquity  had  passed 
away,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  their  art 
had  gone  with  them.  Whole  countries  had  passed 
away  like  generations.  We  had  arrived  at 
another  age.  Superstitions  and  idolatries  had 
all  gone,  and  our  minds  were  all  clothed  in  a new 
phantasmagoria,  which  would  make  us  all  happy. 
Slavery,  intolerance,  and  superstition,  the  founda- 
tion  of  all  evils,  were  gone,  he  hoped,  for  ever, 
and  we  were  waiting  for  a chariot  of  fire  which 
should  take  us  away.  He  had  followed  Raskin, 
Pugin,  and  the  modern  pioneers  of  Gothic, 
and  such  magnificent  men  as  Mr.  Cockerell 
and  Professor  Donaldson  ; bnt  his  advice  was : 
follow  those  things  which  nearly  everybody 
laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  oar  existence, 
and  which  sought  to  make  man  reverential  and 
his  life  a sphere  of  happiness,  instead  of  pur- 
suing any  of  those  chimerical  notions  or  “ rum 
shaped  mouldings.  A man  once  reviewed  his 
works,  and  said  he  (Mr.  Ordish)  was  “ very 
critical.”  They  might  depend  upon  it  that  all 
art  consisted  in  one  thing, — in  loving  those 
things  that  the  Creator  laid  before  them.  There 
was  to  be  found  the  beautiful  ; and  it  might  be 
gathered  in  every  clime,  whether  upon  the  ice- 
berg or  in  the  sunshine.  There  were  lots  of 
things  that  were  waiting  to  be  won.  They  had 
a glorious  arena  for  working  in, — the  whole,  field 
of  Nature : so  let  no  young  man  follow  up  the 
rigid  deformities  and  rigid  beauties  of  Greek 
art.  Why,  he  remembered  being  excluded  from 
the  opening  of  a church  thirty  years  ago  because 
he  wore  a beard  ! 

The  Chairman  here  suggested  that  the  speaker 
was  hardly  confining  his  remarks  to  the  question 
before  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Ordish,  in  continuation,  asked  what  was 
the  value  of  Greek  art  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference,  or  any  other  art  ? What  was  to  be 
learnt  from  it  ? He  was  soiTy  to  say  he  should 
go  ,away  from  the  room  about  as  ignorant  as 
when  he  entered.  He  endorsed  all  that  bad 
been  said  in  praise  of  the  pioneers  of  research, 
such  as  Mr.  Fergusson  and  others.  He  bad  read 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  book  with  great  interest,  but 
what  was  the  use  of  it  ? The  whole  subject  was 
as  delusive  as  the  selection  of  architects  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  competitions. 

The  Chairman  again  reminded  Mr.  Ordish  that 
be  was  straying  from  the  question,  whereupon 
he  said : I think,  then,  Mr,  Chairman,  I had 
bettor  sit  down,  in  a maze. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  said  the  last  speaker  had 
inquired  what  was  the  use  of  Greek  art,  and  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  he  thooght  that  unless 
they  realised  that  (except  as  a matter  of  educa- 
tion)  Greek  art  had  very  little  to  do  with  modern 
art,  it  might  prove  a delusion  and  a snare  to 
them.  He  had  always  thought  and  studied  Greek 
art  as  being  the  very  acme  of  perfection  in  pro- 
portion, however  limited  might  be  its  aim  or 
suitability  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
present  age.  One  could  not  look  at  the  plan  of 
a Greek  temple  such  as  the  Parthenon  without 
feeling  that  Greek  architecture  had  little  or 
nothing  in  common  with  our  time  and  clime. 
We  did  not  want  the  amount  of  shadow  afforded 
by  the  peristyle;  a modern  building,  indeed,  was 
merely  the  cella  of  a Greek  temple.  What  the 
Greek  did  was  to  thoroughly  work  out  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  perfection  the  theory  of  the 
support  and  its  entablature.  He  thought  that  a 
great  many  of  the  theories  as  to  the  motif  of 
Greek  art  were  far-fetched  and  fanciful,  and  had 
too  long  found  acceptance.  Some  of  them,, 
indeed,  had  been,  to  hia  mind,  quite  disproved  by 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  who  bad  gone  very  minutely 
into  the  rationale  of  the  construction  of  Greek 
architecture,  as  well  as  into  its  testhetic  merits. 
He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Pullan  in  consider, 
ing  Greek  and  Gothic  as  two  opposite  or  distinct 
styles,  for  the  latter  was  descended  from  the 
former  by  a long  series  of  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible  changes.  Gothic  architects  did 
not  deciy  Greek  art,  but  they  did  decry  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  travestied  by  the  Romans^ 
by  means  of  sham  orders  stuck  on  to  the  faces  of 
their  buildings.  Such  a mode  of  procedure  was 
fatal  to  all  true  architecture,  no  matter  whether 
the  operators  were  the  ancient  Romans  or  those 
who  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  co-called 
Renaissance  or  other  rubbish  which  was  spring- 
ing up  so  extensively  in  London  and  other  large 
towns.  Greek  architecture  was  useful  as  a school 
of  beauty,  bnt  the  architects  of  the  present  day 
must  bring  common-sense  to  bear  in  the  work, 
ing  out  ot  present-diy  problems  architectural 
construction,  just  as  the  Greeks  and  Medievalists 
did. 
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Mr.  Charles  Barry  said  that  as  far  as  he  had 
gathered  from  what  the  readers  of  the  papers 
had  said,  the  lesson  they  wished  to  impress 
upon  the  Conference  was  that  an  architect  in 
whatever  age,  Greek,  Medieval,  or  Mdderc, 
should  aim  at  the  one  great  object  of  making  hie 
baildings  suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended.  He  thought  that  if  we  in 
the  present  day  were  to  proceed  more  generally 
upon^  that  principle,  we  should  be  gradually 
working  out  or  evolving  a style  which  would  be 
essentially  a new  style,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
the  result  of  modern  wants  and  requirements. 
It  was  interesting  to  notice  that  both  Mr.  Burges 
and  Mr.  Pullan  were  really  inculcating  the  same 
truth,  but  from  opposite  points  of  view.  Mr. 
Pullan,  whose  name  was  honourably  and  in- 
separably associated  with  researches  as  to 
Classic  architecture,  had  found  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  Gothic  buildings  as  in  Classic  ones  j 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Air.  Burges,  whose 
name  was  identified  with  Gothic  architecture, 
had  found  a certain  identity  of  principle  in  the 
Greek  temple  and  the  Gothic  cathedral.  Now 
if  gentlemen,  whose  views  had  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  found  them- 
selves coming  to  agree,  it  proved  that  art  was 
universal,  and  that  its  principles  were  the  same 
all  the  world  over.  Ouly  by  liberal  study  of  all 
phases  of  art  was  it  possible  to  cherish  the  hope 
of  the  creation  of  a new  style.  The  coming  style 
had  been  talked  of  for  years  past,  and  would  con- 
tinue  to  be  talked  of  for  many  years  to  come,  for 
mau  was  ever  dissatisfied  with  what  he 
had  aecompliahed,  and  aspired  to  do  some- 
thing better.  Such  aspirations  were  nob  alto- 
gether to  be  condemned,  for  the  effort  to  attain 
to  something  new  was  a wholesome  exercise 
for  the  mind,  notwithstanding  that  what  was 
sought  for  constantly  eluded  the  grasp  of  the 
seeker.  The  training  of  the  mind  to  think  for 
itself,  combined  with  the  study  of  the  beautiful, 
could  not  fail  to  result  in  the  production  of  re- 
fined and  original  architecture,  and  the  very 
process  of  endeavouring  to  enter  into  the 
thoughts  and  motives  wb.ch  had  animated  the 
great  masters  who  had  gone  before  would  tend 
toirabue  the  student  with  noble  aspirations. 

Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  said  that  so  many  topics 
had  been  touched  upon  in  the  two  papers  which 
had  been  read,  that  he  felt  that  lie  could  add 
very  little  to  what  had  been  said.  Hia  own  view- 
on  the  thesis  that  the  study  of  Greek  art  and 
literature  was  advantageous  to  the  Gothic  archi- 
tect  would  perhaps  rather  take  the  direction  that 
the  student  of  Greek  art  and  literature  would 
profit  by  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  study 
of  Greek  art  and  literature,  supposing  that 
there  was  time  for  them,  would  have  the 
same  advantage  for  the  architect  as  it  would 
have^  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Just  as  the 
provincial  would  usually  proSt  by  a visit  to  the 
metropolis,  and  just  as  insular  views  would  be 
enlarged  by  foreign  travel,  so,  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  a still  greater  degree,  would  the  modern 
architect  have  his  views  expanded  by  a careful 
study  of  Greek  art.  The  study  of  the  arts  and 
literature  of  Greece  revealed  to  us  a people  of  a' 
different  race  to  ourselves,  separated  from  us  by 
thousands  of  years,  not  having  the  same  faith  as 
that  which  prevailed  amongst  ns,  and  yet  a race 
of  people  before  whom,  in  many  respects,  we 
must  feel  humiliated.  Limited  as  were  the  con- 
structive attainments  of  the  Greek  architects, 
limited  as  were  the  purposes  to  which  their  build- 
ings were  devoted,  yet  witbiu  that  range  there  was 
such  a degree  of  art,  such  a lavish  expeuclitare 
of  thought  and  refinement,  and  such  an  amount 
of  devotion  to  the  highest  imaginative  purposes, 
as  had  not  been  rivalled  since  their  time,  whether 
by  Gothic  or  any  other  art.  He  confessed  that 
when  he  saw  the  best  examples  of  Gothic 
architecture,  he  felt  that  their  perfection 
was  enhanced  by  the  perception  that  they 
approached  to  the  refinement  of  tho  Greeks. 
Standing  in  the  noble  and  beautiful  presbytery 
of  Ely  Cathedral,  a few  days  ago,  he  felt  that 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  a work  of  architecture 
which  might  have  been  produced  by  a Greek, 
and  this  was  high  praise.  Lacking  around,  he 
found  that  many  of  the  details  and  outlines  were 
of  a character  which  a Greek  might  have  im- 
proved upon ; but,  nevertheless,  the  general 
spirit  of  the  whole  was  that  of  Greek  architec- 
ture. When  he  heard  Gothic  architecture  con- 
trasted with  Greek,  or  Greek  with  Gothic,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  one  or  the  other,  he  was  re- 
minded of  the  anecdote  of  the  American  boy, 
vrho,  when  he  diseovered  that  his  father  was 
born  in  England,  exclaimed,  “Didn’t  we  lick 


you  at  Bunker’s  Hill ! ” Gothio  architectore  was 
che  descendant  of  Greek  architecture,  by  a long 
series  of  gradual  changes.  There  was  no  breach 
m the  coritinnity  of  tho  chain,  although  some- 
times great  strides  had  been  made  by  men  of 
groat  genius.  Gothic  architecture  was  as  much 
the  descendant  of  Greek  art  as  the  French 
and  Italian  langnages  had  descended  from  the 
ancient  Latin.  Ho  did  nob  think  that  a new 
style  was  an  impossibility,  and  the  restlessness 
and  love  of  variety  which  were  now  apparent 
on  every  hand  seemed  to  betoken  a feeling  after 
a new  style. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hiscocks  said  that  he  had  long  been 
a great  admirer  of  Greek  art,  and  ho  should  be 
sorry  indeed  if  any  observations  made  that 
evening  had  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  value 
of  its  study  to  young  architects.  One  great  mis- 
fortune was  that  there  were  no  examples  of  private 
dwelling- bouses  remaining  to  show  what  the 
domestic  architectnre  of  the  Greeks  was  like. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  that  might  be  learned 
from  the  study  of  Greek  architecture,  we  did  not 
want  to  make  slavish  copies  of  Greek  buildings, 
either  for  domeatio  purposes  or  for  our  abodes. 
He  envied  those  who  had  had  the  good  fortnne 
to  go  to  Athens,  for  there  must  be  something 
very  august  about  the  appearance  of  a Greek 
temple,  even  when  ia  ruins.  Whatever  might  be 
-thonght  of  the  chances  of  a Greek  revival,  we 
should  probably  never  go  back  to  the  Egyptian 
style,  unless,  indeed,  for  such  buildings  as  prisons. 
Much  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  detract  from  the 
style  of  the  present  day, — “ Victorian,’’  or  what- 
soever  it  might  be  called,  it  evinced  great  study 
of  Greek  and  Italian  art. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Scatham  said,  in  the  course  of  an 
interesting  speech,  he  wished  to  refer  to  a point 
which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  discus- 
sion. Ic  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Pullan,  in  hia 
paper,  that  the  Gothio  and  Greek  camps  were 
now  somewhat  etrangely  mixed  up,  tho  one 
using  the  arras  of  the  other.  There  was  a 
curious  illustration  of  that  afforded  by  the 
present  discussion.  Mr.  Burges,  a consistent 
follower  of  Gothio  during  his  whole  life, 
advised  yonng  men  to  study  Greek  art; 
while  Mr.  Wood,  whose  name  was  identified 
with  Greek  architecture,  said  it  would  do 
no  good  to  Gothio  architects.  A great  deal 
had  been  said  about  Greek  and  Gothio  being 
the  only  pure  styles,  but  this  assumption 
was  generally  taken  for  granted  without  any 
clear  perception  of  the  reason  why.  Greek  and 
Gothio  were  the  only  two  pure  styles,  because 
they  were  the  only  two  which  had  complete 
systems  of  construction  throughout,  and  beoanse 
they  were  the  only  two  in  which  the  desin-o 
completely  expressed  the  construction  in  every 
point.  He  took  it  that  Mr.  Burges’s  advice  to 
study  Greek  art  as  well  as  Gothic,  was  intended 
to  have  the  effect  of  enabling  Gothic  to  be 
treated  with  greater  freedom,  and  so  to  canae  it 
to  be  applied  more  successfully  to  the  wants  of 
the  present  day. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  said  that  every  lover  of 
Greek  art  must  bo  grateful  to  Mr.  Burges  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  bad  done  honour  to  it 
for  he  had  called  attention  to  points  which  even 
its  professed  admirers  generally  overlooked. 
Greek  art  was.  perhaps,  the  most  picturesqne 
and  the  most  free  from  trammels.  It  adapted 
Itself  to  varying  circumstances  with  great  readi- 
ness,  and  the  display  of  its  productions  in  the 
best  posaiole  manner  was  not  hindered  by  rio-id 
rules  of  symmetry,  while  at  tho  same  time  devoid 
of  what  might  be  called  licence.  He  thought  it 
might  be  taken  as  a fact  that  almost  every  group 
of  Greek  monumental  edifices  was  surrounded  by 
a peribolus  or  wall,  and  that  the  buildings  were 
not  invariably  set  upon  fixed  linos  or  bases.  In 
the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  the  axes  of  no  two 
were  precisely  parallel,  although  they  were  all, 
apparently,  in  the  same  direction.  Very  much 
of  the  disore-Jit  into  which  the  Classio  style  had 
•f  arisen  from  the  manner  in  which 

It  had  been  represented  as  being  bound  by 
inflexible  and  unyielding  rules.  A more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Classic  art,  however 
would  show  that  it  was  capable  of  being 
worked  in  with  ns  great  an  amount  of  freedom 
as  any  other  style.  Familiar  as  a man  might  be 
with  tho  Parthenon,  the  Erechtheiim,  and  the 
other  monuments  on  the  Acropolis,  by  means  of 
pictorial  representations,  those  representations, 
however  correct  and  beautiful,  must  necessarily 
fail  to  adequately  convey  the  effect  which  such 
structures  bad  on  the  beholder.  To  fully  appre- 
ciate Greek  architecture  its  boildings  must  be 
studied  on  the  spot.  Whatever  might  be  the 
aim  of  the  architect,  whether  he  intended  to 


devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of 
either  the  Gothic  or  the  Renaissance  styles,  a few 
weeks  spent  in  the  careful  study  of  the  buildings 
of  the  Acropolis  wonld  expand  his  mind  and 
ennoble  his  artistic  feelings  in  a remarkable 
degree.  The  importance  of  the  careful  study  of 
Greek  architecture  was  atrikiogly  evinced  by  the 
inspection  of  a new  buildicg  lately  erected  in 
Athens  itself,  viz.,  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  The  building  Lad  been  erected  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Tfaeophilus  Hansen,  an  eminent 
architect  at  Vienna,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ziller.  It  had 
been  built  regardless  of  expense,  and  tho  mate- 
rials  and  workmanship  were  of  the  best  possible 
description.  Nevertheless,  from  the  simple  fact 
that  the  building  had  been  designed  as  -we 
generally  considered  Classio  buildings  should  be 
designed,  viz.,  in  a rectangular  manner,  tho  effect 
was  most  distressing,  the  distortion  of  the  lines 
being  something  startling,  especially  under  a 
brilliant  sun.  A careful  examination  of  this 
building*  on  the  spot  was  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  the  Greeks  in  tho  use  of  the  entasis.  Here 
was  a building  admirably  executed,  in  the  same 
material  and  style,  and  in  the  same  climate,  as 
the  Greek  temples  of  antiquity.  On  paper,  the 
design  appeared  to  be  perfect,  but  in  execution 
it  was  to  the  extent  named  a great  failure,  owing 
to  the  non-observance  of  a principle  with  which 
the  Greeks  were  well  acquainted.  Archmo- 
logically,  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  all  traces 
of  Greek  domestic  work  had  passed  away,  but 
artistically  it  was  not  to  bo  regretted,  inasmuch 
as  it  saved  us  from  being  surrounded  with  imita- 
tion Greek  dwelling-honses.  Mr.  Pullan  had  said 
that  order  was  an  essential  element  of  every 
stylo;  but  how  would  he  limit  the  picturesque 
architecture  of  Mediaaval  times  to  the  strict 
rules  of  order  ? 

Mr.  Pullan  explained  that  what  he  meant  by 
“order”  was  tho  subordination  of  tho  general 
features  of  the  design  to  some  common  general 
scheme  of  plan. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  con- 
gratulated  the  Conference  on  the  discussion,  as 
well  as  on  tho  papers  which  had  been  read.  He 
confessed  that  it  was  a great  satisfaction  to  him 
to  find  a gentleman  of  Mr.  Burges’s  eminence 
and  well-known  proclivities  meeting  Mr.  Pullan 
and  nniting  with  him  in  the  endeavoor  to  find 
some  common  ground  between  Classic  and 
Gothic  art,— a modus  vivendi,  in  fact.  He  bo- 
lieved  that  a recognition  of  the  catholicity  of  the 
principles  of  beauty  would  enable  both  styles  to 
be  more  intelligently  studied  aud  more  thoroughly 
appreciated.  Frimd  facie,  it  might  be  assumed 
that,  when  a building  had  received  the  admira- 
tion  of  ages,  and  when  it  had  been  the  subject  of 
enthusiastic  praise  by  all  classes  of  educated 
men,  there  must  be  something  in  it  worthy  of 
careful  attention  and  study,  if  not  of  direct 
imitation,  for  without  servilely  imitating  Greek 
art  we  might  learn  many  valuable  lessons  from 
its  simplicity,  refinement,  and  suitability  to  its 
purpose, — lessons  which  might  be  advantageously 
applied  in  every-day  practice.  To  go  to  Athens 
was  not  within  the  power  of  everybody,  and 
when  they  got  there  the  remains  were  found  to 
be  greatly  mutilated,  for  when  we  talked  of 
“ Vandalism  ” we  ought  to  remember  the  Elgin 
marbles  in  the  British  museum.  Therefore  if  the 
arobitect  wanted  to  study  the  sculptured  forms 
and  details  of  Greek  art,  he  could  perhaps  do  so 
more  advantageously  in  the  British  Museum  than 
at  Athens  itself.  Some  Ionic  capitals  there 
would  well  repay  study  on  account  of  their 
extreme  delicacy,  as  they  afforded  a lesson  whioh 
should  not  be  lost  upon  us  in  the  present  day, 
-when  there  was  such  a tendency  to  coarseness 
of  detail  and  roughness  of  execution.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Burges  that  to  talk  of  a man  inventing  a 
new  style  was  to  talk  nonsense.  If  a new  style 
were  to  rise,  it  would  grow  gradually  from  definite 
principles  derived  from  the  works  of  antiquity, 
and  applied  in  a common-sense  manner  to  the 
requirements  of  the  day.  He  should  be  very 
sorry  to  enrol  himself  on  the  list  of  votaries  of 
that  somewhat  dismal  philosophy  which  taught 
that  nothing  good  remained  to  be  done  in  archi- 
tecture, and  that  we  were  to  content  ourselves  by 
studying  and  admiring  nature.  They  would  gee 
a new  style,  not  by  talking  about  it,  nor  by 
trying  to  be  original,  but  by  applying  true  prin- 
oiples  with  intelligence  and  common  sense.  It 
was  related  of  Turner  that  he  was  once  very 
much  annoyed  by  some  youngster  asking  ques- 
tions as  to  the  “ vehicle”  with  whioh  he  mixed 
hia  colours,  and  he  replied  “ Brains  ! ” That 
was  the  vehicle  which  architects  must  use  if  they 
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•were  to  be  successful  ic  roakiog  their  buildings 
useful  as  well  as  beautiful.  Reanemenb  and 
perfeotiou  of  detail  were  especially  to  be  com- 
mended. It  was  impossible  to  look  at  a Greek 
temple  without  feeling  that  its  architect  left 
nothing  to  chance,  and  did  not  shirk  his  work  in 
thealightestdegree.  Every  moulding  wasdesigned 
with  special  reference  to  its  place.  When  we 
perceived  the  beauties  of  old  work,  and  were 
told  on  every  hand  that  we  could  do  nothing  in 
these  days,  we  were  rather  apt  to  indulge  in 
feelings  of  despair.  We  found  that  Greece,— 
that  small  and  favoured  land, — gave  lessons  to 
all  classes,  statesmen,  poets,  philosophers, 
artists,  and  architects.  But  all  that  was  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  Greece  in  its  palmy  state. 
Where  was  Greece  now?  Unfortunately  in  a 
very  different  condition  to  that  in  which  we 
could  wish  to  see  her,  as  a consequence  of  her 
artistic  virtues.  There  was  evidently  something 
else  wanting,  and  it  was  for  us  to  say  whether 
we,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  could  not  supply 
what  was  needed,  while  availing  ourselves  to  the 
full  of  all  the  experience  of  the  past. 


DWELLINGS  IN  FLATS  FOR  THE 
MIDDLE  AND  LABOURING  CLASSES. 

In  connexion  with  the  recent  Conference  of 
Architects,  visits  were  paid  on  Tuesday,  the  13th 
inat.,  to  the  following  blocks  of  buildings,  viz., 
Mr.  Matthew  Allen’s  dwellings  in  flats  for  the 
middle  classes.  Manor-road  and  Bethune-road, 
Stoke  Newington  5 the  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company’s  buildings  at  Bethnal-green 
Junction ; and  the  new  buildings  lately  erected 
in  Soutbwark-street,  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Fund. 

The  visitors  first  proceeded  to  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Allen  and 
conducted  over  the  buildings.  Mr.  Allen  stated 
that  for  several  years  past  he  has  turned  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of 
middle-class  suburban  dwellings,  and  has  re- 
cently carried  out  an  experiment  on  a somewhat 
large  scale  in  Manor  and  Bethune  Roads,  Stoke 
Newington.  This  experiment  may  be  said  to 
have  been  so  far  successful  that  the  majority 
of  the  houses,  twenty. four  in  number,  were  let 
before  they  were  completed.  The  twenty-four 
houses,  which  are  divided  into  six  blocks,  vary  in 
rent  from  201.  to  60L  per  annum.  They  are 
built  on  the  “ flat"  principle,  but  each  house  has 
a separate  entrance,  and  is  entirely  distinct 
from  its  neighbour  in  every  respect.  Of  the 
twelve  houses  on  the  ground  floor,  eight  let  at 
201.  per  annum,  and  contain  five  rooms,  with 
lobby  entrance,  lavatory,  ooal-cellar,  larder,  and 
other  conveniences.  Above  these  are  eight  401. 
houses,  containing  nine  rooms,  occupying  two 
floors,  and  fitted  with  bath-room,— which  is 
supplied  with  hot,  cold,  and  soft  water, — 
lavatory,  hot  closet,  conservatory,  &o.  There 
are  four  351.  houses,  which  have  seven 
rooms  on  the  gronnd-floor,  fitted  with  every 
oonvonience.  Besides  the  garden  in  front, 
there  is  a large  croquet-lawn  in  the  rear,  which 
is  approached  from  the  drawing-room  by  means 
of  a French  casement.  Above  these  four  houses 
are  four  601.  houses,  each  of  which  contains 
thirteen  rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  bath-room,  and 
other  conveniences.  These  Lave  also  a lawn  in 
the  rear,  approached  by  steps  from  a balcony  or 
verandah.  Beyond  the  croquet  lawns  is  a long 
gravelled  walk,  having  on  one  side  flower  borders, 
and  on  the  other  side  lean-to  greenhouses, 
vineries,  &c.  Behind  the  wall  of  the  greenhouses 
are  the  gardener’s  cottage,  potting  sheds,  coach- 
house  and  stables  ; and  in  a line  with  these  is  a 
row  of  wash-houses  (one  for  each  tenant)  fitted 
with  washing  coppers,  troughs,  &o.  The  roofs 
of  the  washhouses  are  flat,  and  they  form 
a long  terrace  walk  with  steps  at  each  end. 
In  addition  to  the  croquet  lawns,  there  is  a 
long  bowling-green,  skirted  by  flower  borders 
and  a row  of  standard  roses,  and  a large 
playground  for  tbe  children.  All  the  tenants 
pay  a small  sum  quarterly  in  addition  to  the  rent, 
for  the  keeping  in  order  of  the  grounds,  which 
require  about  10,000  bedding  plants  annually. 
In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  vineries  is  a large 
garden-room,  which  is  much  frequented  by  the 
tenants,  and  being  provided  '\\’ith  a pianoforte,  is 
used  at  stated  intervals  for  dancing  and  evening 
entertainments  of  varions  kinds.  Above  the 
garden-room  is  a biIUard-roora,nnder  the  manage- 
ment of  a committee  of  the  tenants,  who  also 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  garden-room.  The 
kitchen. garden,  in  the  rear  of  the  vineries  and 
greenbonses,  is  about  1 acre  in  extent.  All  the 


tenants  have  free  access  to  it,  and  they  can  I 
purchase  any  of  its  produce  on  application  to  the 
gardener,  who  calls  at  every  house  daily  for 
orders. 

The  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  as  regards 
the  number  of  rooms  on  each  floor,  are  partly 
upon  the  Scottish  principle  5 whilst  the  laying  out 
of  the  grounds  is  after  the  French  system  5 but 
Mr.  Allen  claims  to  have  retained  the  all  im- 
portant feature  of  an  English  home, — perfect 
privacy.  The  ceilings  between  each  flat  being 
constructed  of  concrete  with  iron  joists  running 
through  the  centre  of  the'  same,  are  fireproof.  It 
is  stated  that  little  or  no  sound  penetrates 
through  from  floor  to  floor. 

Such  was  the  success  which  attended  this  ex- 
periment,  that  in  the  summer  of  1874  Mr.  Allen 
oommenced  the  erection  of  two  more  blocks, 
comprising  eight  bouses,  on  an  adjoining  estate, 
and  they  were  neatly  all  occupied  as  soou  as 
completed.  Last  summer  he  erected  two  addi. 
tiona!  blocks,  and  those  houses  which  have  been 
completed  are  already  occupied.  These  last  two 
blocks  have  been  designed  with  certain  modifica- 
tiona  of  the  original  plan,  and  several  important 
improvements.  Each  block  consists  of  six  boost  s 
instead  of  four,  and  there  are  eight  rooms  in 
each  house,  which  comprises  one  “ flat.  There 
is  a separate  entrance  with  lobby  for  each  house, 
and  the  drawing-rooms  are  23  ft.  by  13  ft.,  a 
size  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 
original  plans.  The  rent  of  the  bottom  and  top 
houses  is  401.  per  annum  each,  and  the  inter- 
mediate or  first-floor  houses,  pay  471.  per  an- 
num,  and  have  tbe  exclusive  use  of  the  vineries 
and  greenhouses  io  the  garden.  All  the  tenants 
pay  their  own  rates  and  taxes.  No  wood  is  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  carcasses  of  any  of  the 
houses,  and  where  iron  is  employed  it  is  always 
embedded  in  concrete.  The  party  and  external 
walls  are  14  in.  thick,  and  the  lintels,  ceilings, 
roofs,  and  staircases  are  all  formed  of  Mr.  Allen  s 
artificial  stone.  This  material  is  fire-proof.  An 
important  point  with  regard  to  the  footings  is 
that  the  ground  is  taken  out  to  a depth  of  2 ft. 
below  the  intended  floor  line,  and  to  a depth  of 
3 ft.  where  the  foundations  are  to  be  laid,  the 
whole  of  the  space  being  afterwards  filled  in  with 
concrete,  and  covered  with  a mixture  of  pitch, 
tar,  and  sand.  In  the  two  last  blocks  extra  pyc* 
cautions  have  been  taken  against  damp,  by  build- 
ing  the  first  2 ft.  of  the  external  walls  in  the 
following  manner : — 2 ft.  of  9 in.  work  on  the 
inside,  and  slabs  of  artificial  stone  3 in.  thick, 
and  projecting  three-quarters  of  an  inch  beyond 
the  face  of  tbe  upper  wall,  on  the  outside,  leaving 
an  open  space  of  2 in.  between  the  brickwork 
and  the  slabs.  The  whole  is  sarmounted  with 
air-bricks,  thus  allowing  free  circulation  of  air 
around  the  bottom  part  of  tbe  building  and  under 
the  flooring.  There  are  no  drains  under  any  part 
of  the  buildings. 

Each  block  of  buildings  is  surrounded  by  a 
footway  paved  with  artificial  stone,  and  this  pre- 
vents tbe  objectionable  practice  of  planting 
flowers  and  shrubs  against  the  external  wall. 
By  this  mode  of  arrangement  tbe  walls  are  kept 
perfectly  dry,  and  strength  and  durability  are 
given  to  the  foundations  of  tbe  buildings.  All 
the  internal  partitions  are  constructed  of  brick- 
work,—not  a lath  being  used  in  any  part  of  the 
buildings;  and  the  ceilings  being  composed  of 
artificial  stone,  as  before  stated,  there  are  no 
snug  places  in  which  mice  and  other  vermin  can 
breed. 

The  visitors  next  proceeded  to  the  large  blocks 
of  buildings  in  course  of  erection  at  Finnis- 
street.  Bethnal-green,  for  tbe  Improved  Indos- 
trial  Dwellings  Company,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  William  Ward  Lee.  The  buildings  occupy 
both  sides  of  tbe  street,  which  is  45  ft.  wide,  the 
height  of  the  buildings  from  tbe  ground-line  to 
the  top  of  tbe  parapet  being  53  ft.  There  are 
fifteen  blocks  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  six 
on  the  other  side,  which  is  partly  occupied  by  a 
Board  school.  The  blocks  (except,  of  course, 
those  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street)  are  not 
detached,  being  merely  divided  from  each  other 
by  party  walla.  Each  block  is  five  stories  high, 
with  two  tenements  on  each  floor,  making  a 
total  of  ten  tenements  per  block.  The  tenements 
vary  in  size  from  two  to  four  rooms,  besides 
sculleries.  The  rents  vary  from  about  Ss.  6d.  to 
8a  9d.  per  week  per  tenement.  Coal-bunkers, 
larders,  dust-shoots,  and  other  conveniences  are 
provided,  and  tbe  water-closets  are  placed  out- 
side  the  tenements  in  a sort  of  recessed  balcony 
open  to  the  external  air,  each  tenement  having 
its  own  water-closet,  only  approachable  by  the 
tenant.  Playgrounds  for  children  are  provided 
in  the  rear.  Each  tenement  contains  within 


itself  (in  the  scullery)  a copper  and  other  accom. 
modation  for  washing.  Tbe  company  are  their 
own  builders,  Mr.  G.  H.  Gilham  being  tbe  clerk 
of  tbe  works,  and  Mr.  William  Smith,  the 
foreman. 

For  want  of  time  very  few  of  the  visitors  went- 
to  the  Peabody-buildings  in  Southwark-street,  of 
which  we  need  say  no  more  than  that  they  differ 
very  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  those  at  Pimlico- 
lately  described  by  us.  Mr.  Darbisbiro  is  the 
architect.  Each  set  of  buildings  is  excellently 
built,  both  as  regards  materials  and  workman- 
ship  ; but  in  neither  case  do  they  provide  a sepa- 
rate water-closet  for  each  tenement,  one  water- 
closet  being  used  in  common  by  two  or  more 
tenants, — an  objectionable  arrangement,  as  we 
have  already  urged. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

Queen  Anne  CnaMiiERs,  No.  1,  Poultry,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  J.  & J. 
Belcher,  and,  under  their  superintendence,  by 
Mr.  William  Downs,  of  Walworth,  who  has  well 
carried  out  the  architects’  designs. 

The  Chambers  have  three  frontages,  one  to- 
wards the  Ponltry,  tbe  centre  one  facing 
Cheapside,  and  the  third  towards  Bucklersbury. 
They  are  built  of  red  bricks,  with  green  slates 
and  red  tiles  for  the  roof.  Tbe  bay  windows  and 
dormers  form  the  chief  features  in  the  composi- 
tion, requiring  a varied  sky-line,  and  strongly 
marked  lines,  as  tbe  building  is  seen  from  a 
oonsiderable  distance. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a specimen  of  a fashion 
which  can  scarcely  have  a very  long  reign. 


NEW  HOTEL  AND  SHOPS  OPPOSITE  TO 

THE  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  STATION, 
NEWCASTLE. ON. TYNE. 

The  block  of  buildings  now  in  course  of 
completion  immediately  opposite  the  Central 
Station,  and  situate  in  the  most  commanding 
position  in  the  town,  has  three  fronts, — that  in 
Grainger-street  West  is  150  ft.,  in  Neville. street, 
61ft.,°aud  in  Westgate-road,  46  ft.  in  length, 
eaoh  being  a leading  thoroughfare  from  th& 
railway  station  to  the  centre  of  the  main  busines  s 
partsof  the  town.  Grainger-street  West  isanew 
street  nearly  completed,  and  from  its  position  is 
necessarily  much  thronged  with  business,  and 
when  finished  will  ba  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
the  town.  The  whole  of  the  building  is  cellared,, 
which  also  extends  under  the  footpath  and  flag- 
ging  in  Grainger-street  West  and  Neville-streefc, 
and  contains  an  area  of  about  9,000  superficial 
feet,  which  can  be  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
hotel  and  shops.  Ample  room  is  also  left  for 
a large  restaurant,  extending  from  Neville- 
street  to  Westgate  - road,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  a licence  is  already  attached. 

The  ground-plan  consists  of  eight  spacious- 
shops  and  coDveniences,  situated  in  Grainger- 
street  West,  Neville-street,  and  Westgate-road. 
Tbe  hotel  extends  over  the  whole  area,  from  the 
first  floor  upwards.  The  entrance  will  be  from 
the  centre  of  the  block  in  Grainger-street  West, 
the  doorway  being  a distinguishing  and  promi- 
nent  feature  in  tbe  building.  There  is  a spacious 
entrance  on  the  gronnd  floor,  leading  to  a circular 
stone  staircase,  18  ft.  in  diameter,  lighted  by  a 
large  cupola,  which  will  also  be  used  as  means 
of  ventilation ; there  is  also  a servants’  stair- 
case.  A separate  entrance  is  intended  in  West- 
gate-road,  leading  to  a large  bar  on  the  ground 
floor.  Tbe  first  floor  of  tbe  hotel  comprises  a 
large  coffee-room,  ladies’  coffee-room,  four 
private  sitting-rooms,  billiard-room,  smoke-room,, 
bar,  private  room  or  office,  and  seven  beautiful 
bedrooms,  also  water-closets,  lavatories,  &o.,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated  by  an  open  area,  which 
has  an  air-shaft  brought  into  them  at  th& 
basement  story,  to  create  a good  circulation  of 
fresh  air.  , . 

The  second  floor  contains  two  sitting-rooms, 
and  eighteen  spacious  bedrooms,  bath-room, 
water-cTosets  and  lavatories,  and  other  con- 
veniences. 

The  third  floor  contains  twenty-one  spacious- 
bedrooms,  bath-rooms,  water-closets,  lavatories, 
and  all  other  conveniences  suitable  to  a first-class- 

^°Th6  fourth  floor  contains  a large  kitchen,  25  ft. 
square,  situate  in  the  angle  of  Grainger-street 
West  and  Westgate-road,  the_  ceiling  of  which 
will  be  carried  up  to  tbe  high  roof,  to  give 
space  and  ventilation ; there  are  also  scnl- 
leries,  larders,  pantries,  and  every  other  con- 
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Tenience  suitable  to  the  hotel.  There  are  also 
eight  good  bedrooms  for  servants,  and  a servaots’ 
hall,  and  six  excellent  bedrooms,  entirely  shat  off 
and  distinct  from  the  servants'  apartments. 

A lift  will  be  conslrncted  from  the  basement 
to  the  different  floors  for  luggage,  coals,  and 
for  the  supply  of  all  requisites  necessary  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  is  very  suitably  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  buildings. 

The  elevation  is  of  polished  ashlar  work,  with 
carved  caps,  panels,  spandrels,  &c.  j the  roofs 
are  high-pitched,  with  cupola  in  the  centre  for 
light  to  the  staircase,  which,  with  the  roofs, 
make  a bold  broken  sky  outline. 

The  building  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  contractor,  for  Messrs.  Gibson  & Scott, 
the  proprietors,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Watson,  architect,  Newcastle. 


SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT  ON  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

As  was  briefly  recorded  in  last  week's  Builder, 
the  gentlemen  attending  the  Architectural  Con- 
ference  visited  Westminster  Abbey  on  Thursday, 
the  15th  inat.,  when  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A , 
delivered  the  following  address  in  the  Chapter- 
house  : — 

On  the  last  occasion  I had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  Architectural  Congress  in  this 
Cbapter-honse,  as  a preliminary  to  their  going 
the  round  of  our  glorious  old  abbey,  I recollect 
pointing  out  that  with  exceedingly  few  excep- 
tions there  wonld  be  found  in  the  Abbey  speci- 
mens— and  those  of  a high  class — of  every 
phase  of  Medimval  art  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
sixteenth  century  inclusive.  I may  amplify  this 
by  saying  that,  though  London  would  hardly  be 
viewed  by  a stranger  as  a place  especially  fitted 
for  the  aturly  of  Medimval  art,  it  yet  contains — 
mainly  in  the  Abbey,  but  well  supplemented  by 
other  buildings — as  perfect  and  as  fine  a series 
of  studies  of  every  stjle  as  any  city  which  can 
be  named.  As  for  instance  ; — 

(1.)  Of  Norm'in  architecture,  antei'ior  in  date 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  we  have  King  Edward 
the  Confessor’s  work  at  this  Abbey. 

(3.)  0/  Norman  architecture  of  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror  wa  have  the  keep  and  chapel  of  the 
Tower  of  London, — the  work  of  the  Episcopal 
architect,  Bishop  Gundulph. 

(3.)  Of  advanced  yet  still  pure  Norman  archi- 
tecture, we  have  our  rained  Chapel  of  St. 
Catherine,  Prior  Rahere’s  noble  work  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Priory  in  Sraithfield  5 and  we 
have  also  the  fragments  of  our  own  Norman 
cloisters  ranged  in  the  vestibule  of  this  Chapter, 
house. 

(1.)  Of  Transitional  architecture,  though 
absent  here,  we  have  a noble  example  in  the 
Round  of  the  Temple  Church,  and  a more 
obscure  one  in  the  crypt  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  of  Jernsalera. 

(5.)  Of  genuine,  developed  Early  English,  we 
have  noble  specimens  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Temple  Church  j in  the  choir  and  lady. chapel  of 


St.  Mary’s,  Overy ; and  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth 
Palace. 

(6.)  Of  the  Second  Transition, — that  from  Early 
Pointed  to  Decorated,  — I need  only  say,  “Si 
monumentuin  requiris  circumspice.”  This  abbey 
is  the  earliest  and  beat  example  of  the  style 
in  this  country. 

(7.)  Of  the  more  developed  Early  Decorated,  1 
may  say  we  have  a noble  specimen  iu  tbe  actual  | 
choir  of  this  church,  erected  by  Edward  I. ; but,  ' 
as  its  architecture  was  greatly  influenced  by  ^ 
earlier  work,  I may  also  refer  to  the  noble  j 
Chapel  of  St.  E&heldreda,  in  Ely.plaoe,  Holborn.  i 

(8.)  Of  Italian  Gothic  of  these  periods  wo  may  : 
refer  you  to  St.  Edward’s  Shrine,  the  Tomb  of  j 
King  Henry  III.,  and  some  minor  works.  I may 
also  refer  for  Monuments  of  the  Early  Decorated 
style  to  those  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  i 
his  countess,  Abeline,  as  fine  works  as  exist. 

(9.)  For  the  Later  Decorated  I may  refer  yon  to 
three  bays  of  the  adjoining  cloister,  opposite  the  ' 
entrance  of  this  chapter-house,  and,  not  far  off, 
to  the  crypt  (wonld  that  its  superstructure  re- 
mained  !)  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel ; and,  for  a 
later  example,  to  the  church  of  Austin  Friars,  in 
the  City. 

(10.)  For  the  Earliest  Perpendicular  (oar  own 
nave  being  too  much  inflaenoed  by  earlier  archi- 
tecture) I need  go  no  further  than  the  south  and 
west  walks  of  our  cloister,  and  our  noble  neigh- 
bonr,  Westminster  Hall. 

(11.)  Of  the  “ Perpmdicular”  worhs  of  the 
fifteenth  century  we  have  not  very  nnraerons  re- 
mains of  a strikiug  character,  yet  minor  spec!-  I 
mens  are  abundant.  I may  especially  mention  . 
the  chapel  of  King  Henry  V.,  and  the  altar- 
screen  carried  oat  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  j 

(13.)  When  we  arrive  at  the  Perpendicular  0/' 
the  sixteenth  century  we  are  rich  indeed  ; and  I 
need  only  allude  to  that  “ orbis  niimcitiuni,”  | 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  and  tbe  exquisite  doable  | 
cloister  of  St.  Stephen’s,  over  the  way. 

(13.)  Of  the  earliest  Renaissance,  I may  refer  : 
to  the  wonderful  examples  by  Torrigiano,  in  the 
tombs  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Richmond;  (14)  and  of  its  more  | 
nationalised  form,  to  the  hall  of  tbe  Middle 
Temple. 

In  the  above  catena  I have,  I believe,  repeated 
in  substance  what  I said  on  a previous  occasion  5 
but  for  the  present  I have  bethought  myself  of 
another  catena  which  our  abbey  offers,  almost 
single-handed,  for  our  study,  in  that  it  contains, 
with  a single  exception,  probably  all  the  main 
varieties  of  Mediaeval  vaulting,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  building  in  England  for  the  study  of 
that  right  noble  art.  Thus, — 

(1.)  We  have  among  our  earliest  works,  the 
buildings  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  two  instances 
of  the  plain  wagon-vault,  a form  repeated  rather 
later  in  the  obapel  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
we  have  among  onr  latest  works  an  example  of 
the  same  in  its  most  decorative  form,  in  the 
vestibule  to  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel. 

(2.)  We  possess  beneath  the  dormitory  (also 
of  the  Confessor’s  date)  the  simplest  form  of 
square  vaulting  with  only  transverse  ribs.  Of 


this,  I may  mention  that  tbe  Priory  Church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  contains  later  examples. 

(3.)  Here  comes  our  one  hiatus,  and  one  which 
I do  nob  recollect  that  London  supplements, — 
the  square  Norman  vaulting  with  diagonal  ribs. 

(4)  Next  comes  the  Pointed  vaulting,  with 
only  transverse  and  diagonal  riba.  Of  this  the 
Abbey  contains  very  many  specimens,  in  its 
aisles,  the  early  parts  of  tbe  cloister,  and  in  the 
vestibnle  to  this  chapter-house. 

(5.)  Next  is  that  which  adds  to  the  above,  the 
ridge  rib  at  least,  in  one  direction,  as  our 
presbytery  and  transepts. 

(6.)  Next  I may  mention  tbe  extremely 
oblique  groining  of  the  bays  of  the  aisle  surround- 
ing  the  apse. 

(7.)  Of  the  same  date  we  have  the  simplest 
forms  of  polygonal  vanlbing,  as  in  the  apse  and 
apsidal  chapels, — the  polygon  not  being  perfect, 
yet  tbe  principle  the  same  as  if  they  were  so. 

(8.)  This  brings  us  to  the  great  octagonal 
vault  under  whose  canopy  we  are  now  assembled. 
IbisnewJ.yet  worked  accurately  from  the  springers 
of  the  ancient  vaulting,  and  one  can  hardly  con. 
j ceive  of  a scheme  more  perfect,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  of  any  other  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  had  been  solved  a century  earlier 
j at  Worcester,  both  in  the  ohapter.house,  and  less 
perfectly  in  the  erypt.  You  will  see  that  it  is 
a perfect  mathematical  development  of  more 
ordinary  greining.  There  are,  first,  simple  arched 
ribs  from  every  angle  of  the  octagon  to  its  central 
column.  These  are  tbe  transverse  ribs.  The 
diagonal  riba  necessarily  bisect  the  angles  which 
these  form  at  the  centre ; and  on  reaching  the 
central  point  of  the  triangles  which  tbe  trans- 
verse  ribs  had  formed,  they  are  met  by  similar 
ribs  from  the  angles  of  theoctagon.  This  really 
completes  the  scheme,  for  the  vanlted  snrfaces 
between  these  ribs  form  their  own  ridge-lines, 
which  are  not  emphasised  by  mouldings.  Had 
they  been  so,  a second  octagon  would  be  described 
round  the  central  pillar  at  half  the  distance  to 
the  angles,  but  in  a position  reversing  that  of  the 
main  octagon. 

(9.)  The  next  principle  of  vaulting  I will 
mention  is  what  has  received  the  very  apt 
appellation  “ Ploughshare”  vaulting.  This 
is  very  extensively  used  throughout.  It  is  simply 
tkis : — That  when  windows  nearly  or  quite  as 
wide  as  a vaulted  compartment  have  the  spring, 
ing  lines  to  their  arches  higher  than  that  of  the 
vanlting,  it  is  necessary  that  the  compartment  or 
cell  which  abuts  against  the  wall  must  have 
vertical  sides  a certain  distance  up  from  the 
■ springing  of  tbe  vaulting.  This  is  effected  by 
i producing  the  plane  of  the  side  of  the  diagonal 
I rib  till  it  intersects  with  the  wall  as  high  up  as 
I the  springing  of  the  window  arch.  The  vault- 
! ing  surface  has  consequently  to  wind,  or  twist, 
j like  a plough-share.  This  will  be  seen  in  all  the 
1 clearstories  and  elsewhere,  beautifully  carried 
' out. 

j (10.)  The  next  variety  of  vanlting  which  we 
I have  is  what  Professor  Willis  called  the  “ Sex- 
I partite  ” vault,  or  that  iu  which  one  of  the  four 
' natural  divisions  of  an  ordinary  groined  vault 
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On  either  side  is  bisected  by  another  transverse 
rib,  and  the  space  between  this  and  the  more 
usual  transverse  rib  is  divided  into  two  oblique 
vaulted  cells.  This  is  admirably  carried  out  in 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Faith,  between  the  vestibule 
of  this  chapter-boose  and  the  transept. 

(11.)  We  nest  come  to  that  vaulting  in  which 
■additional  ribs  are  introduced  between  the 
transverse  and  diagonal  ribs,  and  in  which  ridge, 
ribs  are  almost  necessarily  added.  This  abounds 
in  the  Abbey,  but  I will  especially  mention  its 
earliest  introduction  into  Edward  I.’s  work  over 
the  choir.  It  will  be  noticed,  on  careful  exami- 
nation, that  it  has  a peculiar  effect  on  the  vault- 
ing  surfaces,  giving  their  horizontal  scotions  a 
peculiar  notched  form. 

(12.)  The  next  variety  I will  name  is  the 
“Lieme"  Vault, — that  in  which  there  are  a 
number  of  merely  ornamental  ribs,  making  star- 
like  figures  round  the  bosses,  &c.  Of  this  a good 
example  exists  in  the  cloister  of  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Chapter-house,  and  I will  mention  the  beautiful 
example  in  St.  Stephen’s  crypt. 

(13.)  Examples  of  a later  date  exist,  in  which 
the  Lierne  system  becomes  complicated,  und  the 
ribs  show  an  approach  to  the  fan  system.  Of 
this  I will  call  attention  to  specimens  beneath 
the  Chapel  of  Henry  V.,  and  in  the  Chapel  of 
Abbot  Islip. 

Lastly,  I arrive  at  the  latest  development  of 
Gothic  vaulting  in  this  country, — the  trne  fan 
vaulting.  This  is  so  peculiar  and  so  new  a 
system  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  it  clearly. 
Professor  Willis,  in  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
groining  of  tho  cloisters  at  Norwich,  has  shown 
how  the  different  bays  of  that  cloister  gradually 
approach  that  system  by  the  horizontal  sections 
of  the  groups  of  ribs  gradually  diverging  from 
the  square  towards  the  circle.  We  often  find  this 
approach  to  circular  radiation  without  the  actual 
fan  being  reached.  The  fan-vault  may  he 
described  as  consisting  of  a aeries  of  concave, 
sided  conoids  springing  from  shafts  and  touohing 
one  another  in  their  upper  circles;  the  intervals 
being  filled  in  with  ornamental  devices  of  tracery. 
Its  actual  introduction  was  approached  by 
gradual  and  tentative  measures ; yet  when  at- 
tained  it  is  so  perfect  a geometrical  principle  that 
one  would  imagine  it  to  have  been  conceived  at 
once  as  a single  and  perfect  thought.  Strange  to  say, 
it  was  foreshadowed  some  three  centuries  before 
it  was  actually  developed ; and  we  have  at  this 
moment  over  our  heads  its  early  foreshadowment. 
The  sixteen  riba  branching  out  from  the  central 
pillar  of  this  chapter-house,  and  similarly  from 
the  much  earlier  one  at  Worcester,  display  the 
fan  system  as  truly  as  any  work  of  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century ; yet,  so  far  as  one  can 
judge,  the  hint  was  not  taken  from  a suggestion 
apparently  so  obvious.  Had  this  ohapter-house 
been  hexagonal  instead  of  octagonal,  it  might 
have  had  a perfect  fan. groin  without  necessarily 
altering  its  existing  central  conoid.  A space  of 
indefinite  size,  but  divided  into  exact  squares, 
with  a pillar  at  each  of  their  intersecting  angles, 
may  be  covered  by  an  indefinite  number  of  such 
conoids  as  this  rising  from  each  pillar,  and  their 
intervals  filled  in  in  some  appropriate  manner. 
It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  system  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  styles,  from  that  of  the  Norman 
chapter-house  at  Worcester  on  to  the  latest  form 
of  Gothic,  or  even  to  other  styles;  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  associated  with  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  first  appearing,  perhaps,  in  the 
cloisters  at  Gloucester  towards  the  end  of  tho 
fourteenth  century,  only  becoming  general  a 
centnry  later,  and  havingits  fullest  development 
in  Henry  VII.’s  chapel.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  multiplicity  of  the  riba  and  tracery  rendered 
it  necessary  to  ent  them  out  of  the  soil'd,  so  that 
the  system  would  be  equally  perfect  in  construc- 
tion without  ribs,  mere  smooth  conoids;  but  that  its 
beauty  rather  arises  from  these  features,  which 
are  purely  ornamental  appendages  than  neces- 
sary elements.  An  ordinary  square  compart- 
ment,— fan-groined, — consists  of  four  quarter 
conoids  meeting  at  the  centres  of  the  sides.  Its 
plan  is,  therefore,  drawn  by  describing  fonr 
quadrants  from  the  angle  of  the  square  with  a 
radius  of  half  the  aide,  and  then  adding  the  ribs, 
&o.,  at  pleasure.  Each  quadrant,  however, 
usually  has  four  or  eight  radials.  The  inter- 
vening space  is  filled  in  with  a circle  of  tracery 
or  other  device.  An  obZonj-planued  compart- 
ment  has  similar  quadrants  or  quarter  oonoids 
in  its  angles,  but  as  these  do  not  fill  the  longer 
sides,  a second  circle  is  drawn  from  the  same 
centre,  and  with  a radius  of  half  the  longer  side 
boundary  oonoids  of  larger  size  which  infersect 
with  one  another,  and  are  imperfect.  The  mere 


perfect  system  (that  of  squares)  is  found  in  the 
aisles  of  Henry  VlT.’s  Chapel ; the  leas  perfect 
(that  of  oblongs)  in  the  radiating  chapels  of  its 
apse.  The  bays  of  the  aisles  have  in  their  in- 
termediate spaoea  a pendent  conoid.  The  vault- 
ing of  the  chapel  itself  presents  at  first  sight 
an  apparently  inexplicable  labyrinth;  yet  on 
examination  it  is  easily  solved.  It  is  really 
treated  as  if  there  were  two  ranges  of  small 
columns,  dividing  it,  as  it  were,  with  a nave  and 
aisles,  every  groining  bay  of  each  of  which  would 
be  oblong  in  plan ; those  of  the  quasi  - nave 
having  their  longer  sides  placed  transversely  to 
those  of  tho  qnasi-aisZes  longitudinally.  Each 
is  then  dealt  with  as  described  for  oblongs.  This 
gives  a series  of  perfect  conoids  of  a diameter 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  aisles,  and  of  imperfect 
ones  of  a diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  nare, 
one  way,  and  equal  to  the  width  of  the  longitudi- 
nal  bays  the  other  way ; but,  as  in  all  oblong 
fan-groined  vaults,  intersecting  one  with  another. 
In  the  intervening  spaces  down  the  centre  are 
placed  small  pendent  conoids,  as  in  the  aisles. 
The  imaginary  columns  are  then  swept  away, 
pendants  being  substituted,  and  an  arched  rib, 
of  great  depth,  and  perforated,  is  introduced  to 
do  duty  for  them.  This  system  had  long  before 
been  anticipated  in  the  vaulting  at  the  Divinity 
School  at  Oxford,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Henry  Til.  to  carry  it  out  in  full  perfection. 
The  apse  has  a somewhat  similar  system  carried 
out  with  a portion  of  an  octagon.  It  would 
form  a perfect  system  of  fan-vaulting  for  an 
octagon  without  a central  pillar,  but  with  a 
series  of  small  pillars  iu  each  diagonal  line,  each 
carrying  a conoid  of  snob  a size  as  exactly  to 
meet  each  other,  with  a portion  of  a conoid 
rising  from  each  angle  and  meeting  the  main 
conoids.  The  imaginary  pillars  are  then,  as  in 
the  body  of  the  chapel,  omitted,  and  a perforated 
rib  made  to  do  doty  for  them.  The  whole  forms 
a perfect  marvel  of  coustrnctiou ; at  first  sight 
inexplicable,  yet,  when  unravelled,  perfect  and 
systematic,  and  of  most  wonderful  beauty. 


THE  INSTITUTE  CONFERENCE  DINNER. 

The  proceedings  of  the  General  Conference  of 
Architects,  reported  at  length  in  this  and  the 
last  number  of  the  Builder,  were  brought  to  a 
ooncluaion  by  tho  dinner  of  the  Institute  at  St. 
James’s  Hall,  Regent-street,  on  Friday  in  last 
week.  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  F.S.A.,  ’president  of 
the  Institute,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  company 
included  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P. ; Sir  George 
Gilbert  Scott,  R -■V. ; Professor  E.  M.  Barry, 
R.A. ; Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.;  Major-General 
Scott,  R.E.,  C.B.;  Professor  Poynter,  A.R.A. ; 
Mr.  Henry  Bessemer,  F.R.S. ; Professor  Kerr, 
Canon  Barry,  Mr.  T.  11.  Wyatt,  Mr.  F.  Oavry 
(president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries),  Mr. 
'W.  Barges,  Mr.  J.  Donglaas  Mathews,  Mr.  J. 
Whioheord,  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  Mr.  H.  Currey,  Mr. 
Horace  Jones  (the  City  Architect),  Mr.  John 
Honeymau,  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell,  Mr.  C.  L.  East- 
lake,  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke,  Mr.  Octavius  Hansard, 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  A.R.A.,  Sir  E.  H.  Currie,  Mr. 
J.  Drew,  Mr.  J.  Ross,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hiscocks,  Mr.  J. 
Gibson,  Mr.  J.  M.  Anderson,  Mr.  H.  P.  Pullan, 
and  other  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  between 
ninety  and  a hundred.  The  usual  loyal  toasts 
having  been  duly  hononred, 

The  Chairman  proposed  ‘'The  Army,  Navy, 
and  Reserve  Forces,”  coupled  with  the  names  of 
General  Scott,  R.B.,  and  Captain  Hayward,  of 
Exeter,  remarking  that  there  was  a pecnliar  ap- 
propriateness in  calling  upon  General  Scott  to 
reply  on  behalf  of  the  army  and  navy,  seeing 
that  his  training  was  not  alone  confined  to  the 
service  with  which  his  name,  rank,  and  hononrs, 
were  chiefly  identified,  for  he  had  attained  to 
some  distinction  as  an  architect. 

Major-General  Scott,  in  responding,  said  that 
there  was  a time  when  the  profession  which  gave 
the  name  to  the  corps  in  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  serve  was  included  within  the  domain 
of  the  architect.  Michelangelo,  Singallo,  and 
Leonardo  da  Tinci,  were  not  only  architects,  but 
most  distinguished  engineers.  Architects  were, 
as  a rule,  men  of  peace  ; but  he  was  sure  that, 
whenever  occasion  might  arise,  they  would  turn 
engineers  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  and 
throw  aside  the  trowel  and  the  hod  (!)  for  the 
pickaxe  and  shovel. 

Captain  Hayward  having  briefly  replied  on  be- 
half of  the  “Reserve  Forces,” 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  toast  of 
“ Art,  Science,  and  Literature.”  He  remarked 
that  architects  claimed  to  be  artists  inasmuch  as 


they  had  to  deal  with  the  beautiful  in  composi- 
tioQ  ; they  claimed  to  be  scientiSo  men  inasmuch 
as  they  must  necessarily  deal  with  constructive 
problems  calling  for  considerable  knowledge  of 
science  ; and  they  ought  to  be  so  far  literary  men 
as  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
the  different  countries  and  epochs  in  which 
architecture  had  moat  flourished.  He  had  hoped 
that  the  Conference  dinner  would  have  been 
favoured  by  the  presence  of  that  veteran  artist 
Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  whose  works  were  veritably  “ a 
joy  for  ever,”  but  ho  was  precluded  from  attend- 
ing by  a serious  attack  of  illness.  He  (the  chair- 
man) felt  sure  that  Sir  John  Gilbert,  upon  whom 
he  should  call  to  respond  for  Art,  would  not 
think  that  he  (the  chairman)  was  detracting 
from  Sir  John’s  peculiar  merits  in  mentioning 
Mr.  Cooke’s  name.  'With  respect  to  Literature, 
the  president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Mr. 
Frederick  Ouvry,  was  amongst  the  guests  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Ouvry,  whom  he  should  ask  to 
respond  for  Literature,  was  not  only  known  as 
the  president  of  the  Literary  Society  par  excel, 
lance  of  this  country,  but  he  was  familiar  to 
members  of  the  Instituto  as  its  valued  adviser  in 
legal  matters.  With  Science  he  begged  to  couple 
the  name  of  Professor  Kerr. 

Sir  John  Gilbert,  who  was  very  iadiatinotly 
heard  at  the  reporters’  table,  briefly  responded 
on  behalf  of  Art.  He  was  understood  to  say  that 
he  could  have  wished  that  the  name  of  some 
artist  more  renowned  than  himself,  and  more 
entitled  to  the  honour,  had  been  associated  with 
the  toast.  He  could  only  thank  the  company  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  received  the  toast, 
for  it  was  not  necessary,  in  such  an  assembly  as 
he  was  addressing,  for  him  to  enlarge  upon  Art. 
He  looked  upon  the  toast  as  a graceful  tribute 
paid  to  the  painters  and  sculptors  by  their 
brother-artists  the  architects. 

Mr.  Ouvry  also  briefly  responded,  remarking 
that  he  looked  upon  the  assooiation  of  his  name 
with  the  toast  as  a tribute  to  his  official  position 
as  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  responding  for  Science, 
said  that  as  regarded  the  interest  which  attached 
to  science  in  connexion  with  architectural  pnr. 
suits,  he  need  hardly  say  a word.  He  had  been 
connected,  in  a humble  way,  with  the  teaching 
of  science  in  connexion  with  architecture  and 
civil  engineering  for  a considerable  number  of 
years,  and  he  could  only  say  this, — that  the  more 
he  had  taught,  the  more  he  had  learnt;  and  the 
more  convinced  had  he  become  that  the  arebi- 
tectural  profession  will  pursue  the  right  course 
during  the  next  age  if  it  will  devote  itself 
assiduously  to  the  cultivation  of  science.  The 
architects  of  the  present  day  had  acquired 
amongst  them,  in  one  way  or  another,  a great 
deal  of  distinction  as  regarded  art ; and  although 
that  distinction  had  been  most  prominently 
achieved  of  late  years  in  the  pursuit  of  Gothic 
architecture,  it  was  encouraging  to  him  to  find 
that  of  late  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Gothic  architects  had  been  led  towards  Classic  art. 
During  the  Conference  3Ir.  Barges  had  stood  np 
to  advocate  the  claims  of  Greek  art,  and  in  his 
(the  Professor’s)  humble  opinion  that  was  “ the 
beginning  of  the  end  ” of  the  revived  Gothic 
era,  and  that  before  very  long  we  should  see 
Greek  architecture  revived  in  this  country. 
(“Hear,  hear,”  and  “No,  no.”)  Everything 
must  have  its  tarn  ; and  he  felt  satisfied 
that  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Classicists, 
they  would  employ  Greek  architecture  with  as 
much  credit  to  themselves  as  that  which  attached 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Gothic  revival.  In  conclu- 
sion, Professor  Kerr  reminded  those  gentlemen 
present  who  were  members  of  the  Institute  that 
be  had  aljvays  been  at  their  command  whenever 
they  wanted  him  to  make  a speech  or  start  a 
discussion  on  whatever  subject.  He  now  asked 
them  to  pay  him  for  his  past  services  by  allow- 
ing him  to  propose  a toast  of  his  own,  viz,,  “ The 
Sons  of  Sir  Charles  Barry.”  There  were  present 
three  of  the  sons  of  that  distinguished  man. 
One  of  them  had  attained  to  the  honourable 
distinction  of  being  the  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute ; another  was  the  Professor  of  Architecture 
at  the  Royal  Academy ; another  (Canon  Barry) 
was  Principal  of  King’s  College;  while  a fourth 
(and  younger)  son  was  fast  making  his  way  to 
distinotion.  He  (the  Professor)  had  always  felt, 
since  his  boyhood,  a particular  pleasure  in  the 
contempIatiMi  of  the  works  of  Sir  Charles  Birry. 
The  peculiar  grace  which  attended  every  stroke 
of  his  pencil  was  something  moat  remarkable,  and 
had  made  him  pre-eminent  amongst  modern 
architects. 

The  Chairman,  after  briefly  reaponiing,  called 
upon  bis  brother, 
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Canon  B'irry,  who  said  that  he  was  only  ex- 
pressing the  feelings  of  himself  and  bis  brothers 
when  he  said  that  their  father  owed  very  much 
to  the  loBiitote  of  British  Architects,  and  his 
family  were  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  obli- 
gation. The  kindly  manner  in  which  their 
father’s  name  had  been  received  was  very  grati- 
fying to  them.  Sir  Charles  was  much  mixed  up 
in  public  life,  and  although  he  held,  decided 
opinions  on  many  subjects  and  expressed  those 
opinions  fearlessly,  even  those  who  most  differed 
with  him  were  impressed  by  his  sincerity  and  by 
his  devotion  to  the  noble  profession  with  which 
his  name  was  identi&ed. 

Professor  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  also  responded. 
He  thoroughly  endorsed  all  that  his  brother  had 
said,  and  remarked  that  his  father  was  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  Institute,  and  one  of 
its  most  constant  supporters.  Nothing  would 
have  given  Sir  Charles  so  much  pleasure,  had  he 
lived,  as  to  see  his  eldest  son  occopying  the 
honourable  position  of  President  of  the  Institute. 
Great  as  might  be  the  deficiences  of  hia  sous  in 
endeavouring  to  sustain  his  fame,  they  all  felt 
the  responsibility  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  did  their  best  to  bo  worthy  of  his  name  and 
reputation. 

The  Chairman  in  proposing  “The  Health  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,”  remarked 
that  municipal  institutions,  particularly  in  North 
Italy  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  bad  done  ranch  for 
architecture  in  the  past ; and  in  the  present  day 
the  municipalities  of  London  and  the  large  pro- 
vinoial  towns  were  by  no  means  defaulters  in 
this  respect.  The  City  of  London  had  much  to 
show  in  the  shape  of  architecture,  and  the  great 
improvements  which  had  been  effected  by  the 
formation  of  new  streets  and  the  erection  of 
many  important  buildings  had  been  greatly  pro- 
moted  and  encouraged  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Corporation.  The  present  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  City  of  London  had  special  claims  on  the 
consideration  of  the  company,  for  he  had  a high 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance  of  art,  as 
was  evinced  by  the  b..uqnet  which  he  lately  gave 
at  the  Mansion  House  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  other  art  societies,  and  at 
which  he  (the  chairman)  had  the  hononr  of  being 
present  as  the  representative  of  the  Institute. 
On  that  occasion  Lord  Mayor  Cotton  made  a 
speech  which  showed  how  thorough  was  hia  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  art  museums,  picture 
galleries,  and  good  architecture  as  factors  in  the 
education  of  the  people. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  responding, 
claimed  that  the  City  of  Loudon,  from  time  im. 
memorial,  had  always  been  a warm  patron  of 
the  arts.  With  regard  to  architecture  alone,  he 
would  only  instance  the  great  and  honoured 
name  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who,  to  a great 
extent  at  the  instance  or  with  the  aid  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  rebuilt  a number  of 
churches  within  the  walls  of  the  City,  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  London,  in  addition  to  that  finest 
and  noblest  of  buildings,  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul’s,  which,  surmounted  by  its  splendid  dome, 
and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  numerous 
churches  built  by  the  same  architect,  afforded  a 
coup  d’(BiX  unparalleled  in  the  world.  More  re- 
cently the  Corporation  had  continued  to  maintain 
its  position  as  a warm  friend  and  patron  of  archi" 
tecture,  as  evinced  by  the  carrying  out  of  suoh 
works  as  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  which  every 
foreigner  came  to  soe,  and  which  was  looked 
upon  ai  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world 
(laughter).  The  new  City  Library  and  Museum 
at  Guildhall,  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Horace 
Jones,  the  City  Architect,  was  also  an  earnest 
of  the  interest  taken  by  the  City  of  London  in 
art  and  arobiteoture. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  “The  Houses  of 
Parliament,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Beresfoi  d Hope,  M.P.,  a gentleman  who  had  had 
the  honour  of  filling  the  chair  of  the  Institute, 
and  who  was  ever  ready  to  champion  the 
interests  of  art  and  architecture  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  in  acknowledg- 
ment, created  much  amusement  by  an  ideal 
description  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  might 
be  regarded  two  thonsand  years  hence  in  some 
manual  of  history  for  the  use  of  School  Board 
sohoolp,  and  concluded  by  sajing  that  often  and 
often  when  he  had  tried  to  raise  a discussion  on 
art  qnestioDS  in  the  House  hia  greatest  success 
bad  been  in  the  direction  of  purifying  the  atmo- 
sphere  by  diminishing,  for  the  time  being,  the 
number  of  pairs  of  lungs  breathing  the  air  of 
the  House. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “The  Royal  Institute  of  British 


Architects,”  said  that  as  the  company  bad 
so  recently  listened  to  Mr.  Eastlake’s  inte- 
resting  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Insti- 
tute, it  was  unnecessary  for^  him  to  say 
much  as  to  the  past.  The  Institute  had  been 
formed  not  so  much  for  the  promotion  of  the 
stndy  of  architecture,  as  with  the  view  of 
giving  to  the  profession  a moral  status  which  it 
did  not  previously  possess.  Prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  Institute  some  architects  were  in  the 
: babit  of  receiving  money  payments  from  builders 
as  well  as  from  clients,  but  inssmuch  as  no  man 
could  serve  two  masters,  the  evil  effects  of  such 
a state  of  things  were  strongly  felt.  It  was  a 
condition  of  membership  in  the  Institute  that 
no  member  was  allowed  to  receive  money  pay- 
ments from  builders  in  respect  of  works  in 
progress  or  completed.  This  condition  was 
rigidly  observed  and  any  infraction  of  it  was 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  member  so 
offending.  As  a resnlt,  the  moral  effect  was  such 
that  even  amongst  architects  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Institute  the  same  excellent  rule 
was  adhered  to,  and  was  very  rarely  iufringed. 
The  Institute  was  also  valuable  as  a common 
meeting. ground  for  the  interchange  of  thoughts 
and  ideas,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  expe- 
rience gained  in  practice  by  the  members,  who, 
although  in  one  sense  rivals,  were  animated  by 
a common  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
art.  With  the  toast  he  coupled  the  name  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  who  briefly  responded. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  proposed  “ Success  to  the 
Conferenoe,”  to  which  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews, 
one  of  the  hon.  secretaries  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, briefly  responded. 

The  remaining  toasts  were  “The  Visitors” 
(proposed  by  Mr.  Whioboord  and  responded  to 
by  Professor  Poynter,  A.R  A.)  and  “ The  Score- 
taries  of  the  Institute”  (proposed  by  Mr. 
Octavius  Hansard,  and  spoken  to  by  Messrs. 
Cockerell  and  Eastlake). 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GREEK  ART  AND 

LITERATURE  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF 

GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

BY  ME.  WILLIiil  liUEGES. 

My  present  observations  will,  I am  afraid,  be 
considered,  very  brief  and  very  exclusive.  They 
will  be  short  becanse  in  a conferenoe  the  great 
object  is  to  compare  experiences  and  to  obtain 
as  many  opinions  as  possible  : this  evidently  can- 
not  be  done  unless  the  papers  are  very  short.  On 
the  other  head,  of  exclusiveness,  I most  remark 
that  the  very  title  of  my  paper  indicates  that  it 
is  addressed  to  one  particular  class  of  roy  archi- 
tectural  brethren. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  a few  words  as  to 
the  present  state  of  architectural  art.  If  we 
take  up  any  of  the  architectural  publications,  of 
which  there  are  no  less  than  four  weekly  ones, 
we  are  simply  astonished  at  the  number  of 
various  styles  which  are  all  being  practised  con- 
currently.  There  probably  never  was  such  a 
complete  architectural  masquerade  as  we  see  at 
the  present  time.  The  history  of  this  state  of 
things  is  not  a little  curious,  and  shows  how  im- 
portant a part  literature  has  played  in  this 
development. 

Although  Greek  architecture  was  known  and 
described  a hundred  years  ago,  it  was  little 
practised  until  Lord  Byron  published  bis  poems 
and  made  us  all  Philfaellenists.  Then  came  Sir 
Walter  Soott  with  his  quasi-medireval  romances, 
who  caused  the  Gothic  i*evival  to  set  in  : the  last 
phase— the  Queen  Anne  style  (as  it  is  called) — 
being  due  to  the  works  of  Thackeray. 

It  was  quickly  found  that  the  Greek  stjle  was 
nnsuited  to  our  habits,  and  still  more  to  our 
climate;  but  these  considerations  did  not  apply 
to  the  Gothic  revival,  which  consequently  made 
a deeper  impression,  and  lasted,  and  I hope  will 
continue  to  last,  very  much  longer.  Some  very 
few  years  back  we  were  threatened  with  a 
Classic  revival,— a revival  freely  predicted  by  the 
gentlemen  who  do  os  the  honour  of  more  or  less 
instruotin^^  us  in  the  columns  of  the  architectural 
press.  The  so-called  Classio  revival  has  resulted, 
however,  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  less  Classical,  while  its  practi- 
tioners  are  simply  deserters  from  the  Gotbio 
school.  The  real  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this 
style  are — 1.  That  it  is  easier  to  design ; 2.  That 
it  takes  fewer  drawings  ; 3.  It  is  very  cheap  ; 
being,  in  fact,  little  else  than  the  ordinary  house 
with  high-pitched  roofs,  white  clumsy  sashes  and 
bars,  with  sundry  rubbed  brick  scrolls  over  the 
doorways  and  other  parts  it  may  be  wished  to 
ornament. 


Now  these  are  certainly  great  advantages,  bat 
how  about  the  art?  As  Mr.  Ru^kiu  would  say, 
docs  the  architect  love  his  briok-scroll  when  be 
has  done  it  ? la  future  times,  when  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  a now  street,  will  any  one  of  the  buildings 
in  question  bo  spared  by  the  Board  of  Works 
because  it  is  beautiful  ? I think  not.  We  must 
always  take  into  consideration  not  only  what  we 
ourselves  think  of  a building,  but  what  posterity 
will  think  of  it,  and  this  brings  me  to  tbo  subject 
of  this  paper,  viz.,  that  if  these  deserters  from 
the  Gothic  school  had  studied  Greek  art  and 
Greek  literature,  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
they  would  not  have  drifted  into  their  present 
very  questionable  style.  It  is  true  we  may  all, 
more  or  less,  have  to  build  cheap  edifices ; but 
then  we  can  generally  make  them  picturesqne 
in  their  outline.  This,  indeed,  the  school  in  ques- 
tion has  done;  but  cheapness  does  not  of  neces- 
sity involve  bad  art,  and  there  can  sorely  be  no 
necessity  ti  perpetrate  the  broken-backed  scrolls 
and  false  little  pediments.  Just  for  a moment 
imagine  an  ancient  Greek  brought  to  life  again 
and  shown  these  buildings.  What  would  he  think 
of  the  unnecessarily  ugly  details  ? 

It  is  as  a cure  for  this  state  of  things  that  I 
would  most  earnestly  recommend  a cai'eful  study 
of  Greek  art  and  Greek  literature  to  my  Gothic 
brethren.  It  is  really  the  key  to  the  position  ; 
but  in  studying  Greek  art  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  consult  Stuart’s  “ Athens  ” and  other  like 
books.  The  actual  buildings  must  themselves  be 
visited.  A journey  to  Athens  and  back  can  be 
acoomplished  within  three  weeks,  or  at  most  a 
month,  leaving  a week  for  the  Aoropolis  itself. 
It  was  not  until  I was  actually  on  the  spot  that 
I understood  how  beautiful  Greek  architecture 
was,  and  how  nearly  it  was  allied  in  spirit  to 
that  of  the  thirteenth  century.  From  that  time 
I took  a new  view  of  the  latter  art,  and  things 
which  bad  before  appeared  arbitrary  and  confused 
became  clear  and  logical.  I saw  the  same  mind 
working  at  Athens  as  at  Chartres,  but  in  a diffe- 
rent climate,  under  different  conditions,  and  with 
different  material. 

I had  been  told  that  Greek  architecture  was 
beautiful ; but  I could  not  believe  it,  for  I had 
only  seen  it  represented  in  books,  where  the 
white  columns  were  shaded  until  they  looked 
like  those  thickly  coated  with  soot  on  the  outside 
of  St.  Paul’s.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that 
these  things  could  be  beautiful ; but  on  the  spot 
itself  they  were  very  different,  and  I saw  that, 
dry  bones  as  they  were,  the  climate,  which 
afforded  the  broad  lights  on  their  surfaces,  and 
furnisbecl  the  glorious  blue  sky  which  formed 
the  background,  made  every  difference.  I also 
saw  that  each  building  was  placed  with  the 
most  consummate  art,  and  turned  exactly  in  the 
direction  where  it  would  be  seen  to  the  very  best 
advantage  from  certain  points  of  approach. 

Further  investigation  showed  traces  of  the 
colour,  which,  by  artfully. designed  ornaments, 
principally  in  bright  tints  and  thin  lines,  softened 
down  the  intolerable  glare  of  the  white  marble 
when  first  the  edifice  was  built.  It  is  a curious 
fact  that  colour  thus  applied  upon  a bright 
surface  at  a distance  nob  only,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected,  loses  its  individuality,  but  also  gives  a 
light  tint  of  its  prevailing  colour  to  the  marble. 
Of  course  there  were  other  parts  coloured  in 
greater  masses,  such  as  the  triglyphs,  which 
would  be  seen  as  local  colour  even  at  a distance. 

The  next  information  was  obtained  from  Mr. 
Penrose’s  book.  From  this  I learnt  how  by 
almost  invisible  corrections  of  the  lines  of  the 
architecture  the  same  softness  was  given  to  a 
hard  marble  building  as  we  see  in  a sketch. 
Everybody  knows  how  a design  always  looks 
better  in  a sketch  than  it  does  in  a careful  draw- 
ing (I  am  referring  to  geometrical  drawings), 
and  how  very  often  the  building  itself  looks  even 
harder  than  the  geometrical  drawing,  especially 
if  the  latter  is  touched  up  with  stone  joints,  real 
orimaginaiy.  The  Greeks  were  perfectly  aware 
ofthis^faot,  and  provided  for  it  accordingly-  I 
hardly  know  a more  instructive  book  than  Mr. 
Penrose’s,  not  for  the  purpose  of  copying,  for  the 
same  curves  would  in  all  probability  not  work  m 
again  unless  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances,  but  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a general 
view  of  the  whole  arrangement,  and  for  showing 
how  the  Greeks  proceeded  in  this  matter  under 
certain  circumstances.  I also  venture  to  doubt 
whether  the  results  were  really  obtained  by  the 
geometrical  means  shown  by  Mr.  Penrose,  or 
whether  they  were  not  due  to  some  simple 
mechanical  instrument,  snch  as  a bent  lath  in 
the  case  of  the  lines,  or  to  free-hand  drawing  in 
that  c f the  mouldings. 

And  here  I may  observe  that  there  are  few 
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things  so  difijcolfc  as  the  designing  of  mooldinga. 
It  is  true  that  books  have  been  published  giving 
Bections  of  monidings  which  have  at  various 
times  been  used  in  all  styles  of  architecture,  but 
these  will  not  enable  the  architect  to  design 
effective  results.  The  section  of  a moulding  is 
only  the  means  to  an  end  in  the  actnal  work. 
Yon  do  not  see  the  action  of  the  moulding  ; you 
see  the  front  view,  and  whether  that  section  will 
make  an  effective  front  view  depends  upon  the 
position  in  which  the  monlding  is  to  be  placed, 
the  amount  of  light,  and  the  colour  of  the 
material.  In  Greek  work,  I suspect,  the  nature 
of  the  coloured  ornament  with  which  the  mould- 
ing  was  enriched  had  something  to  do  with  the 
shape. 

If  we  look  at  the  Greek  statuary  we  see  pre- 
cisely similar  arrangements  for  making  it  effective 
and  relieving  it  with  colour  j thus  a seated  figure 
seen  from  below  would  have  an  inclined  lap  and 
short  thighs,  in  order  to  counteract  the  fore- 
shortening in  the  perspective.  The  same  thing 
occurs  in  the  figures  at  Wells  Cathedral,  but  Mr. 
Falkener,  in  bis  “Daedalus,”  declines  to  believe 
that  the  Medicoval  artists  were  iLfiuenced  in  so 
doing  by  the  same  motives  as  the  ancients.  This 
deduction  is  evidently  most  nnjust  and  erro- 
neous, for  it  supposes  that  the  men  who  worked 
at  such  places  as  Wells,  Chartres,  and  Hheims, 
had  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  brains  to  draw  deduc- 
tions. The  Greek  sculptor,  equally  with  the 
Mediaeval  master  of  living  stones  (as  they  were 
called),  knew  perfectly  well  from  experience 
that  monumental  sculpture,  i.  e.,  that  destined 
for  buildings,  demands  a very  different  treat- 
ment from  that  destined  to  be  seen  closely,  and 
acted  accordingly. 

It  may  bo  asked  how  the  studenb'of  lledisval 
art  can  apply  the  lessons  he  receives  at  Athena. 
I reply  that  climate,  material,  and  construction 
being  totally  different  between  Greece  and 
England,  he  especially  derives  the  very  great 
advantage  of  not  being  able  to  copy;  he  must 
have  recourse  to  that  most  laborious  of  occopa. 
tions,  that  of  using  Lis  head  ; in  fact,  he  will  be  all 
the  bettor  if  he  does  not  make  a single  sketch. 
He  may,  indeed,  enter  notes  in  a note-book,  but 
even  that  he  may  safely  throw  away  when  he 
has  filled  it  up. 

_ The  questions  he  must  ask  himself  are, — Why 
did  the  Creeks  di)  this  ? Why  did  they  cut  away 
that  stone  or  add  this  ? Why  was  this  boilding 
set  at  an  angle  ? And  when  he  baa  resolved  such 
questions  at  Athena  he  will  find  himself  very 
much  more  competent  to  resolve  similar,  bat  not 
exactly  the  same,  difficulties  when  he  works  on 
the  Classic  style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
is  true  in  the  latter  case  that  the  mouldings  are 
deeper  ; bub  he  will  learn  to  give  them  a proper 
quantity  of  light  and  shade,  and  not  overdo  them 
in  this  respect,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Early 
English  style  in  our  own  country.  It  is  true  that 
our  olimate'prohibits,  to  a great  extent,  external 
polychromy,  more  especially  that  more  delicate 
description  which  is  only  suitable  for  pure 
delicate  substances,  such  as  marble,  ivory,  and 
alabaster ; but  he  can  use  colour  in  the  more 
protected  parts  of  bis  work,  such  as  the  tjmpdna 
of  the  portals;  and  in  the  interior  statuary,  such 
as  the  font,  pulpits,  and  domes,  he  can  find  em. 
ployment  for  alabaster  and  marble,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  more  delicate  polychromy. 
Indeed,  I do  not  quite  see  bub  that  even  the 
external  system  of  polychromy  might  be  used 
internally  with  regard  to  a room  lined  with  white 
marble,  or  still  better,  with  the  more  delicate, 
tinted  alabaster. 

To  go  into  the  question  of  the  subsidiary  arts, 
such  as  engraving,  mosaics,  enamelling,  bronze- 
work,  and,  indeed,  all  those  little  arts  which 
clothe  the  dry  bones  of  architecture,  and  render 
it  agreeable,  would  take  too  long  a time;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  true  architect  should  be  able  to 
design  and  superintend  them.  To  suppose  him 
to  execute  them  would  be  asking  too  much.  No 
human  life  would  be  long  enough  to  acquire  a 
moderate  proficiency.  The  great  duty  of  the 
architect  is  to  design  his  arohitecture,  and  to  see 
to  its  proper  execution,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
lesser  arts. 

In  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  for  him 
to  do  this,  nowhere  will  he  find  greater  help  and 
instruction  than  in  the  careful  study  of  Greek 
art.  The  vases,  the  mirror  oases,  tte  gems,  the 
jewelry,  — all  have  their  instmetion  to  give, 
more  espeoially  in  the  human  figure;  for  the 
ancients  had  advantages  in  this  respect  which 
were  denied  to  the  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Greek  saw  the  nude  human  figure  every 
day,  and  all  day  long;  he  also  saw  it  developed 
m its  perfection,  for  his  fellow  citizens  did  not 
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contort  their  bodies  with  tight,  ill-fitting  garments 
and  ugly  shoes ; on  the  contrary,  they  took  the 
greatest  care  of  it  by  means  of  bathing  and 
athletic  exercises.  The  Greek  artist  saw  the 
human  body  in  its  natural  attitudes,  free  from 
all  restraint ; he  went  away  and  remembered  it, — 
a far  better  way  of  studying  than  that  from  a 
fixed  attitude  by  an  awkward,  unintelligent 
model  at  Is.  fid.  per  hour.  The  nearest  approach 
to  the  old  state  of  things  is  practised,  I believe, 
in  the  monastic  schools  of  Mount  Athos,  where, 
after  the  pupil  has  made  his  study  from  the 
model,  the  said  model  is  removed,  and  the  pupil 
is  obliged  to  make  another  study  from  memory. 

The  Mediaeval  artist  was  to  a great  degree 
deprived  of  the  study  of  the  human  figure  in  its 
nude  state.  In  this  case  we  moderns  have  clearly 
an  advantage.  We  have  not  the  chance  that  the 
Greek  had  of  observing  it  all  day  long,  but  we 
can  have  models,  and  it  depends  on  ourselves  if 
we  use  them  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

After  all  we  shall  fail  to  gain  all  the  benefit 
we  may  hope  to  draw  from  works  of  the  ancients 
if  wo  neglect  their  literature.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  not  neglected ; it  is  true  that  Greek 
art  was  but  little  read,  but  educated  men  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  that  of  Rome.  The  works 
of  Chaucer,  Dante,  Petrarch,  of  the  author  of 
“ Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,”  and  many  others,  all 
abound  in  classical  illustrations,  and  how  many 
more  advantages  have  we  who  have  the  whole 
of  Greek  literature  at  our  disposal.  I do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  the  architect  is  to  be 
expected  to  read  all  the  Classic  authors  in  their 
original  languages.  Pew  of  us  have  the  advan- 
tage  of  a college  education.  Art  is  too  long  and 
too  difficult  to  allow  three  or  four  years  to  be 
subtracted  from  our  best  and  most  teachable 
time.  The  little  Greek  learnt  at  school  is  soon 
forgotten  : perhaps  it  was  only  presented  to  us 
under  the  form  of  small  portions  of  Xenophon, 
Homer,  and  Euripides,  our  recollections  of  the 
tragedies  being  principally  composed  of  the 
particles  and  accents. 

On  the  contrary,  our  education  proper  begins 
when  we  leave  school, — what  we  have  learned 
there  being  only  a preparation  for  it.  There 
are  excellent  translations  of  all  the  best  authors, 
and  by  reading  concurrently  two  or  three  trans- 
latinos  (one  probably  metrical),  we  can  end  by 
having  a very  fair  idea  of  the  author.  I do  not 
mean  to  infer  that  the  Mediasval  authors  sbonld 
be  neglected;  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be 
read  concurrently  with  those  of  the  old  world. 
There  is  wonderful  similarity  of  feeling,  for  in- 
stance, between  Herodotus  and  Froissart,  ranch 
as  there  is  between  Greek  and  thirteenth-century 
architecture.  Aristophanes  and  Rabelais  are 
another  instance  of  working  on  similar  lines. 
The  great  use  of  the  study  of  literature  to  an 
architect  is  not  only  to  educate  him,  but  to  give 
him  that  judicial  power  which  is  called  good 
taste.  Literature  itself  will  not  do  this,  but  it 
will  help.  Among  other  helps  is  the  seeing  of 
beantiful  things,  which  also  includes  the  sur- 
rounding yourself  with  them,  and,  above  all,  the 
study  of  the  human  figure. 

These  things  are  the  more  important  as  the 
question  of  art  and  taste  is  becoming  more 
prominent  every  day  ; in  fact,  it  is  the  question. 
If  we  are  ever  to  have  a style  in  architecture  it 
will  certainly  not  come  from  the  exclusive  ohoice 
of  any  of  the  existing  ones,  neither  will  it  come 
in  our  own  time,  although  certain  writers,  as 
early  as  thirty  years  ago,  were  calling  out  for  no 
copying,  but  for  the  creation  of  a new  style. 
They  might  as  well  have  asked  for  the  millen- 
mum.  Nobody  ever  can,  or  ever  will,  invent  a 
style;  it  must  come  by  common  practice  and 
common  consent.  In  the  meanwhile  we  may 
help  it  on  by  becoming  better  artists,  and 
being  better  read.  No  one  can  predict  bow  the 
new  style  will  be  evolved,  or  when  it  will  come  : 
perhaps  some  day  we  may  wake  up  and  the  law 
of  leasehold  may  be  abolished ; then  it  may  be 
discovered  that  it  pays  to  make  what  is  our 
own,— say  onr  house  or  our  warehouse,— the 
beat  of  its  kind.  Then  may  follow  the  consider, 
ation  that  dirty  brick  and  decaying  stone  are 
not  the  most  suitable  materials  in  a city  like 
London,  with  its  atmosphere  saturated  with 
gases;  then  may  follow  the  reflection  that 
granite,  porphyry,  and  majolica  are  the  only 
substances  which  will  resist  the  said  gases. 

But  majolica  can  be  decorated  and  painted 
and  made  to  tell  histories,  and  to  speak  like  the 
living  stones  of  the  Medimval  artists,  and  then, 
if  we  have  not  neglected  our  opportunities,  and 
if  we  have  studied  the  arts,— both  the  great  and 
subsidiary,— in  a monumental  spirit,  then  in. 
deed  we  may  see  the  beginning  of  a new  style, 


a style  founded  upon  common  sense,  and  con- 
struction in  our  own  materials  combined  with 
beautiful  and  monumental  art. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  IN  TOWN. 

BY  Mil.  C.  FOBSTER  HAYWARD,  F.S.A. 

Having  ho  recently  read  notes  on  this  subject 
at  this  Institute,  I will  confine  my  remarks  at 
present  within  very  strict  limits.  It  seems  to 
me  that  one  of  the  best  chances  for  artisans’ 
dwellings  being  improved  is  to  get  artisans  them- 
selves  to  combine  and  erect  them  for  their  own 
accommodation, — of  course,  with  suitable  pro- 
fessional assistance  and  oversight.  We  should 
then  see  what  we  can  at  present  only  surmise — 
what  the  British  workman  thinks  most  suitable 
for  himself — not  only  what  the  various  benevo- 
lent  agencies  at  work  think  he  ought  to  have. 
If  by  co-operation  applied  to  building — particu- 
larly artisans’  dwellings — a solution  could  be 
found  of  the  question  (for  it  is  a question  still 
which  will  crop  up  continually,  notwithstanding 
triumphantly  strong  statistics  as  an  answer), 
whether  it  will  pay  to  build  bouses  for  artisans 
in  London  as  an  ordinary  business  transaction, 
some  good  at  least  would  be  done.  Also,  if  it 
could  be  decided  definitely  whether  the  workman 
objects  to  live  in  flats,  and  only  tolerates  this 
kind  of  residence  because  he  can  get  no  other 
near  his  work,  another  step  would  be  gained. 
Again,  it  would  be  something  to  know,  by  seeing 
the  actual  execution  of  work  by  a body  of  British 
building  workmen,  what  sort  of  water.fittinga 
for  instance,  as  for  sinks,  closets,  &o.,  and  what 
kind  of  workmanship  in  woodwork  and  finishing 
generally  was  deemed  sufficient  or  desirable  in  a 
workman’s  dwelliug.  For  it  seems  all  very  well, 
but  perhaps  a little  besido  the  mark,  for  us  to 
discuBB  too  minutely  what  is  best  here  and  there 
for  men  who  are  or  ought  to  be,  as  a body,  more 
capable  than  ourselves  of  stating  what  they  want, 
and  how  much  they  can  pay  for  it.  In  other 
matters  workmen  or  artisans  are  not  slow  to  tell 
us  what  is  best  for  them,  or  what  they  think  is 
so.  Why  not,  therefore,  trust  them,  and  urge 
them  to  show  what  is  wanted  for  themselves  in 
the  way  of  dwellings  of  a (1)  common,  (2)  an 
"improved,”  and  (3)  a "model”  character? 
By  this  I would  wish  to  be  nnderstood  to  refer 
to  three  grades  of  buildings  suitable  for  artisans 
of  all  positions,  including  poor  widows  and  work- 
ing women  generally.  It  will  be  seen  that  I 
refrain  myself  from  discussing  details  too 
minntely,  feeling  that  this  has  been  done  already 
by  the  kind  and  tboughtfol,  and  would  now  de- 
sire that  the  artisan  should  think  and  act  for 
himself,  and  prove  his  capability  of  supplving 
his  own  needs  now  that  the  new  Act  has'  re- 
moved difficulties  as  to  sites. 

I have  received,  as  I suppose  we  all  have 
recently,  a prospectus  of  a Co . operative 
Building  Society,  which  aims,  amongst  other 
things,  at  providing  artisans’  dwellings,  and 
so  the  matter  seems  ripe  for  solution,  as 
among  the  members  of  the  management  com- 
mittee, Eire  “an  engineer’s  Eiesietant,”  a “late 
builder,”  a “ superintendent  of  works,”  a “ fore, 
man  of  works,”  a “clerk  of  works,”  besides  an 
accountant,  a stock-broker,  and  another.  I fear, 
however,  the  object  we  are  discussing  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  proposal,  and  is  only  intended 
to  be  undertaken  as  any  other  business  that  may 
offer,  and  not  as  a genuine  co-operative  work  for 
the  provision  by  the  promoters  of  something 
wanted  specially  by  themselves  and  their  own 
class.  Of  course,  I do  not  suggest  action  to  be 
taken  by  such  without  proper  advice,  or  such, 
assistance  as  may  be  wanted  to  perform  for  them 
what  they  cannot  perform  for  themselves. 

Of  the  three  grades  of  bnildings  referred  to, 
those  of  the  first,  or  common,  as  I have  said, 
can  be  discussed  with  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  parties  interested  (because  it  is  the  moat 
neglected  of  all),  though  perhaps  with  the  least 
pleasure  to  ourselves.  It  will  compel  ua  to  con- 
sider how  little,  not  how  much,  can  be  pub  into 
these  buildings,  so  that  they  may  be  decent  and 
good,  and  yet  not  too  expensive.  How  strong 
and  sound  work  can  be  made,  and  yet  how  simple 
and  effective  ; in  fact,  be  a wholesome  study  in 
severity  and  substantiality.  And  our  artisan 
builders,  too  accustomed  to  flimsy,  scamping 
work,  would  find  a good  lesson  in  erecting  a sub- 
stantial (and  cheap,  because  substantial  and 
good  of  its  kind)  poor  man’s  dwelling,  so  as  to 
pay  better  in  the  end  than  ordinary  work  for  a 
similar  purpose. 

Again,  directing  one’s  attention  to  this  lower 
class  of  building  will  be  the  right  way  of  heaving 
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np  the  whole  masa.  The  raising  of  the  top  class 
can  best  be  done  by  lifting  the  lower,  if  only  the 
lever  be  strong  enongh ; bat  to  cater  for  the 
respectable  well-to-do  operative  only,  and  to 
leave  the  poor  widow  and  her  family,  and  the 
straggling  street  seller  and  his  wife  alone  in 
their  poverty,  becanao  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  rent  of  the  aaperior  accommodation,  is,  I 
think,  a mistake.  I am  thus,  it  will  be  seen, 
pleading  for  the  poorer  classes  j and  I have  plans 
to  show, — thoDgh  there  is  really  nothing  special 
in  them  that  we  do  not  all  know  of, — how  far  I 
think  we  onght  at  present  to  go  in  providing  im. 
proved  accommodation  for  them.  I have  lately 
seen  the  commonest  and  poorest  con?  ts  of  Drary- 
lane  clean,  decent,  and  comfortable, — almost  an 
impossibility,  one  would  think.  So  there  is  hope 
on  the  side  of  improvement,  and  encouragement 
to  balance  disappointment.  One  of  the  greatest 
helps  to  the  proper  condnct  of  the  inhabitants  and 
their  appreciation  and  care  of  improved  homes  is 
the  kind  and  considerate  bat  firm  and  wise  con- 
duct of  the  agent,  especially  when  both  owner  and 
agent  of  this  character  are  one  and  the  same 
person. 


AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  ROYAL 

INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS.* 

BY  MR.  Cn.ARLES  L.  EASTLAKE,  SECHETABT. 

In  1846,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  de  Grey,  her 
Majesty  was  gracionsly  pleased  to  bestow  on 
this  Institute  a lasting  mark  of  her  favour,  by 
founding  the  Royal  Gold  Medal,  the  annual 
award  of  which  has  since  become  one  of  the 
most  interesting  events  of  our  official  year.  It 
was  originally  intended  as  a student’s  prize,  to  be 
offered  for  the  best  designs  in  Grecian,  Roman, 
or  Italian  architecture,  and  the  Council  proposed 
to  supplement  it  with  the  sum  of  501.  on  certain 
conditions  of  Continental  study,  such  as  are  at 
present  attached  to  the  Soane  medallion.  But 
the  fates  had  ordained  another  destination  for  the 
Royal  medal.  Although  the  subject  fixed  on 
for  the  prize  was  one  calculated  to  fire  the  en- 
thusiasm of  competitors,  being  no  less  than  a 
new  Institute,  the  drawings  submitted  did  not 
reach  that  standard  of  merit  which  the  Council 
deemed  necessary  to  justify  the  award,  and  no 
award  was  made  ; but  out  of  this  apparent  evil 
a decided  advantage  resulted.  A consultation 
took  place,  and,  with  her  Majesty’s  consent,  that 
which  had  been  founded  as  a student's  prize 
became  the  moat  honourable  distinction  to  which 
onr  profession  can  aspire,— a distinction  which 
is  coveted  by  foreigners  as  well  as  by  English, 
men,— and  which  has  been  conferred,  I need  not 
tell  you  how  deservedly,  on  the  eminent  and 
gifted  French  architect  whom  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  welooming  this  evenino’. 

About  this  time  I am  glad  to  “find  that  the 
Institute  took  the  first  steps  toward!  the  organi- 
sation of  a benevolent  scheme,  which,  though  it 
has  since  passed  into  other  management,  was 
first  devised  by  a committee  of  our  own  body, 
and  is  still  supported  by  alarge  nnmber,— I wish 
I could  say  by  oR,— of  our  own  members.  That 
excellent  icstitution,  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Society,  the  very  name  of  which  proolaims  its 
object,  and  should  suffice  to  enlist  our  sympathies, 
is  an  offspring  of  which  the  parent  Institute  may 
well  bs  proud.  Ably  managed  and  judiciously 
administered,  this  charity  has  for  many  years 
past  done  much  good  and  silent  work  5 and  if  to 
mention  it  be  a digression  from  tbe  immediate 
subject  of  my  paper,  I hope  I shall  be  excused 
by  making  it  an  appeal  for  your  extended,  con- 
tinuous, and  liberal  support. 

While  referring  to  the  proliSc  character  of  the 
Institute,  I must  not  forget  another  bantling 
which  may  claim  its  paternity,  and  has  received 
its  fostering  care.  I mean  the  Architectural 
Publication  Society,  which,  after  experiencing 
many  vicissitudes,  is  now  in  a fair  way  of 
arriving  at  maturity.  ” Of  making  many  books,” 
says  tbe  preacher,  “ there  is  no  end.”  Iq  this 
case  there  is  only  one  book,  but  a big  one,  in 
many  volumes,  and  I make  no  doubt,  that  when 
Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  writes  “inns  Deo  ” on  tbe 
last  sheet  of  copy  for  the  Dictionary  of  Arcbi- 
tecture,  he  will  have  completed  a work  for  which 
posterity,  as  well  as  his  contemporaries,  will  be 
grateful. 

The  year  1849  was  remarkable  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  whose  object  was  precisely 
similar  to  the  one  which  reported  only  last  year 
viz.  An  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Insti’ 
tute,  with  the  view  of  increasing  its  efficiency. 

* See  p.  5S1,  ante. 


That  history  repeats  itself  is  a proverbial  fact, 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  some  of  the 
problems  which  presented  themselves  for  solution 
a quarter  of  a century  ago,  have  turned  up,  like 
a recurring  decimal,  in  the  present  day.  Some 
of  the  schemes  for  improvement  then  devised 
have_  since  been  realised;  as,  for  instance,  the 
publication  of  a synopsis  of  cur  proceedings  at 
tbe  close  of  each  session,  the  appointment  of 
special  committees,  the  holding  of  an  annual 
conversazione,  the  requisition  of  original  papers 
from  newly-elected  members,  the  adjudication 
of  prizes  by  tbe  general  body  of  memberp,  and 
modification  of  the  terms  on  which  associates 
were  elected.  But  wilder  proposals  for  reform 
met  with  no  encouragement,  and  were  consigned 
to  that  limbo  wh’.oh  is  guarded  by  prudence  and 
discretion. 

Tbe  following  year  found  tbe  Institute,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  big  with  hope  as  to  the 
result  of  the  first  Great  Exhibition  of  all 
Nations.  With  great  public  spirit  the  members 
voted  a sum  of  fifty  guineas  towards  an  under- 
taking, the  effect  of  which,  though  vastly  over- 
rated  in  regard  to  some  of  its  aims,  has,  I sup- 
pose, had  a permanently  beneficial  influence  on 

the  industrial  art  of  this  country. 

By  this  time  Mr.  J.  J.  Scoles  bad  succeeded 
Mr.  Poynter  as  Honorary  Secretary,  and  in  con. 
junction  with  Mr.  C.  0.  Nelson  held  that  office, 
while  Professor  Donaldson  still  conducted  the 
foreign  correspondence.  I cannot  mention  their 
names  or  those  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Digby)  Wyatt, 
and  Mr.  T.  Hayber  Lewis,  who  shortly  after- 
wards  occupied  the  same  position,  without  re- 
minding  my  hearers  how  deeply  indebted  the 
Institute  is  to  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which 
those  gentlemen  discharged  their  duties.  They 
held  office  during  a period  which  must  have  been 
a moat  critical  one  for  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  this  society,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  bub  for  their  exertions  it  might  never 
have  been  what  it  has  since  become. 

It  was  at  tbe  Foreign  Secretary’s  suggestion, 
that  in  1851  the  Council,  with  the  authority  of 
the  general  body  of  members,  memorialised  her 
Majesty  on  the  subject  of  the  Royal  Tombs  in 
Westminster  Abbsy,  which  at  that  time  bade 
fair  to  perish  from  decay  and  mutilation.  In  the 
previous  year  a committee  of  members  had  done 
pnblio  service  by  their  advice  respecting  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Bill,  then  in  course  of 
preparation.  A little  later  we  find  in  the  annual 
report  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  necessity  of 
improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  special 
mention  of  Mr.  George  Godwin’s  name,  which 
has  been  so  long  and  honourably  associated  with 
that  benevolent  object.  In  these  and  numerous 
other  instances,  tbe  Institute  has  identified  itself 
with  matters  of  national  iojportance,  and  I trnst 
will  long  continue  to  do  so. 

For  soma  years  following  the  period  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived  in  the  history  of 
the  Institute,  no  material  charges  in  its  admiuia- 
tration  took  place;  nor  do  we  find  any  events  of 
importance  recorded  in  its  annals.  The  number 
of  members  increased  gradually,  but  not  in  the 
same  rate  as  in  the  first  decennium  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  by  no  means  so  rapidly  as  at  tbe  pre- 
sent  time.  A considerable  proportion  of  the 
annual  reports  issued  by  the  council  was  devoted 
to  comments  on  the  papers  read  during  the  pre- 
vious session.  Events  of  public  or  professional 
interest,  such  as  the  completion  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  establishment  of  the  Architec- 
tural Mnseum,  the  International  competitions  at 
Amiens,  Hamburg,  and  Lille;  the  Public  Health 
Bill,  and  various  architectural  improvements  in 
London,  elicited  from  time  to  time  an  expression 
of_  official  opinion;  but  as  they  are  matters 
lying  beyond  the  immediate  scope  of  this  paper, 

I will  not  stop  to  consider  them  in  detail.  * 
The  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  passed  in 
1855,  marked  a notable  event  in  the  career  of 
the  Institute,  by  including  in  its  provisions  that 
examination  with  the  conduct  of  which  the  In- 
stitute has  been  since  officially  charged,  and 
which  every  candidate  who  desires  to  become  a 
district  surveyor  is  expected  to  pass  before  he 
can  be_  appointed  to  that  office.  This  practical 
recognition  by  the  Government  of  onr  corporate 
body  is  one  which  conld  scarcely  be  other  than 
gratifying  to  all  who  value  its  national  status; 
and  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Tite 
to  add  that  be  availed  himself  of  his  position  in 
Parliament  to  accomplish  that  which  he  was 
eminently  qualified  to  recommend. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  this  measure  would 
have  formed  a basis  for  the  adoption  of  one  in 
which  oor  profession  is  more  immediately  in- 
terested, viz.,  the  establishment  of  a diploma; 


but  the  question,  as  you  know,  remains  unsettled 
at  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  endless  discussion 
and  arguments,  which  have  almost  become  stale 
by^  repetition.  The  subject  is  so  intimately 
allied  with  another  to  which  I must  presently 
refer,  viz.,  the  architectural  examination, — that 
I shall  reserve  the  few  words  that  I have  to  say 
respecting  it  until  I can  deal  with  both  together. 

Tbe  limited  extent  of  my  paper  prevents  me 
from  describing  at  any  length  the  origin  and 
progress  of  tbe  Architectural  Assooiarion, — a 
society  of  young  and  energetic  students  formed 
in  1842,  and  which,  as  you  know,  still  flonrishes 
under  this  roof.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  1857 
certain  proposals  were  made  by  which  it  was 
supposed  the  Association  might  be  induced  to 
join  the  Institute,  and  in  fact  become  merged  in. 
it,  on  apparently  advantageous  terms.  The 
offer  was  then,  as  it  has  been  since,  courteously 
declined  ; and  though  one  cannot  help  regretting 
that,  in  a provision  like  ours,  one  representative 
society  does  not  suffice  to  secure  all  the  require- 
ments of  a professional  guild  (and  this,  in  the 
interests  of  architecture,  whether  regarded  as 
an  art  or  a business,  it  should  undoubtedly  do)  ; 
one  can  nevertheless  understand  and  appreciate 
that  independent  spirit  of  the  Association  which 
has  resulted  in  honest  emulation  and  judicious 
self-government. 

. The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  increasing 
number  of  its  members,  and  the  enlarged  scope 
of  its  corporate  functions,  obliged  the  Institute 
to  think  of  securing  more  room  aud  convenient 
quarters  than  those  in  Grosvenor-street.  This 
desideratum  led  to  tbe  formation  of  the  Archi- 
tectnral  Union  Company,  a body  of  professional 
men  who  raised,  by  the  issue  of  shares,  a capital 
sum,  sufficient  to  secure  these  premises  for  the 
occupation  of  societies  connected  with  architec- 
ture, and  with  architecture  alone.  Such  at  least 
was  the  hope  entertained  at  the  time;  and  if  I 
am  wrong,  I can  but  refer  to  the  legend  which 
runs  across  the  front  of  this  house.  The  prin- 
cipal floor  was  destined  for  the  special  use  of  the 
Institute,  while  the  spacious  galleries  which  were 
erected  at  the  r^  ar  of  the  building  were  intended 
to  accommodate  the  Architectural  Exhibition, 
the  Architectural  Photographic  Society,  and  the 
Institute  itself  on  certain  occasions.  But,  alas, 
for  the  vanity  of  human  aspirations  ! Tbe  Archi. 
tectural  Exhibition,  after  struggling  many  years 
for  existence,  is  defunct;  and  the  Photographic 
Society  did  not  long  survive  it.  The  Genius  of 
Paintingand  the  Goddess  of  Music,  both  arrayed 
in  a somewhat  commercial  garb,  have  by  degrees 
taken  possession  of  the  ground  floor;  while  the 
sister  art  of  Architecture  lives  in  daily  fear  that, 
as  time  goes  on,  they  will  be  creeping  upstairs. 
To  drop  tbe  metaphorical  strain,  let  me  remind 
you  of  the  specifio  purpose  for  which  these  pre- 
raises  were  acquired,  and  express  my  earnest 
hope  that  we  may,  ere  long,  make  some  effort  so 
to  secure  them  forour  society  that  it  may  be  boused 

in  a manner  worthy  of  its  name. 

In  1859,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  whoso  researches 
in  tbe  field  of  Greek  art  had  secured  for  him  a 
well-deserved  reputation,  succeeded  Professor 
Donaldson  as  hon.  secretary  for  foreign  corre- 
spondence ; while  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  who  had 
held  office  as  hon.  secretary  for  three  years,  gave 
up  his  portfolio  to  Mr.  Thomaa  Hayter  Lewis, 
better  known  of  late  years  as  the  distinguished 
Professor  of  Architecture  of  University  College. 

In  1860,  tbe  Institute  found  itself  in  new 
quarters  and  under  new  generalship.  Lord  de 
Grey,  whose  last  public  act  was  to  open  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  session,  died  full  of  years  and 
honours,  after  having  held  the  office  of  president 
for  a quarter  of  a century.  Ou  the  abstract  ques- 
tion  whether  it  is  or  is  not  desirable  that  that 
office  should  be  held  by  a non-professional  mem- 
ber, opinions  may  be  divided  ; but  there  can  be 
little  donbt  that,  while  the  Institute  was  still 
young,  and  required  the  stimulus  of  Royal  favour 
and  aristocratic  patronage.  Lord  de  Grey’s  social 
position  was  of  immense  service  in  securing  these 
advantages.  With  his  name  onr  charter  will  be 
inseparably  associated.  To  another  nou-profes-. 
sional  president,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  tbe  Insti- 
tute is  indebted  for  having  been  enrolled  amonty 
tbe  Royal  Societies  of  this  country". 

Lord  de  Grey  was  succeeded  by  one  whose- 
name  is  among  the  most  loved  and  honoured  in 
our  profession  ; an  architect  who,  at  an  early 
age,  received  from  the  world,  as  a tribute  to  Ins 
talents  and  accomplishments,  an  amount  of  ad- 
miration  which  might  have  turned  the  heads  of 
vainer  men,  but  which  wrought  no  change  in  his- 
naturally  modest  and  unassuming  disposition. 
Gifted  by  nature  in  more  than  one  sense,— a cul- 
tivated scholar,  a refined  artist,  a courteous  and 
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kindly-beartecl  gentleman, — I can  scarcely  fancy 
in  onr  profesBion  a career  more  worthy  of  respect 
and  imitation  than  that  of  Charles  Robert 
Cockerell. 

The  removal  of  the  Institute  to  its  present 
quarters  was  followed  by  a large  accession  of 
members,  and  seems  to  have  stimulated  the 
council  of  that  day  to  the  consideration  of  novel 
measures.  The  subject  of  a professional  esami. 
nation  had  long  been  discussed  in  connesion  with 
the  diploma  question,  and  in  1861  it  was  brought 
before  a special  general  meeting,  at  which  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  was  expressed. 
Eventually  the  matter  was  referred  to  a com- 
mittee,  who  in  dne  coarse  presented  their  report. 

Of  this  committee  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel 
was  chairman,  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  | 
hen.  secretary ; and  if  the  arcbitectnral  examina. 
tion  scheme  may  be  considered  one  of  the  good 
works  of  this  Institute,  to  Mr.  Ashpitel  arid  Mr. 
Papworth  must  be  accorded  the  chief  praise  for 
having  accomplished  its  organisation. 

In  dealing  with  this  important  question  two 
preliminary  questions  had  to  be  settled.  The 
first  was,  whether  the  examinalion  should  be 
voluntary;  and  the  second  was,  whether  passed 
candidates  shonld  be  entitled  to  a diploma.  The 
former  was  one  which  soon  settled  itself.  In  the 
absence  of  any  legal  obligation  to  qualify,  a 
compulsory  examination,  even  for  members  of 
this  Institute,  would  have  been  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  logical  deduction  was,  that  a 
diploma  which  conferred  on  those  who  possessed 
it  no  more  right  to  practise  than  those  who  did 
not,  was  of  no  value.  For  a long  time  even  the 
issue  of  a certificate  was  steadily  opposed,  and 
of  late  years,  since  that  point  was  ceded,  the 
mortifying  discovery  has  been  made  that  we 
have  won  a hollow  victory.  The  principle  on 
which  a certificate  shonld  be  granted  is  admitted 
on  all  sides ; but  meanwhile  the  examination 
languishes,  not  for  want  of  certificates,  but  for 
want  of  candidates  to  claim  them.  The  truth  is, 
that  a certificate  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
diploma,  and  the  issue  of  a diploma  involves  a 
question  on  which  a great  diS’erence  of  opinion 
has  always  prevailed.  It  is,  in  short,  the  ques- 
tion whether  arobiteoture  should  be  an  open 
profession  or  not.  The  arguments  on  both  sides 
may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  The 
supporters  of  a diploma  said,  in  effect,—  We  are 
members  of  a profession  which  is  no  less  a busi- 
ness  than  an  art.  To  the  duly  qualified  prac- 
titioner it  involves  an  expensive  education,  along 
conrse  of  study,  including  researches  in  physical 
science,  chemistry,  geology,  and  what  not;  an 
acquaintance  with  mathematics  and  the  theory 
of  construction  ; an  experience  of  legal  issues  ; a 
commercial  insight  into  the  value  of  materials 
and  labour;  to  say  nothing  of  such  accomplish- 
ments as  a linguist  and  draughtsman  may  claim. 
Is  it  right  or  is  it  fair  that  after  we  have  spent 
the  best  part  of  our  lives  in  attaining  these  quali- 
fications,  we  should  find  ourselves,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  in  no  better  position  than  a builder’s 
clerk,  who,  being  a pushing  yonng  man,  with  a 
little  interest  and  more  assurance  than  bia 
betters,  touts  for  every  job  that  comes  in  bis 
way,  and,  with  no  real  pretensions  to  taste  or 
advantages  of  education,  slips  into  a practice 
which  many  a qualified  man  can  never  secure  ? 
The  remedy  for  this  is  an  examination  and  a 
diploma,  without  which  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  call  himself  an  architect.  Establish  them,  and 
the  public  as  well  as  the  profession  will  be 
benefited.” 

On  the  other  hand,  their  opponents  replied  : — 
“ It  is  quite  true  that  architecture  is  a business 
as  well  as  an  art,  but  it  is  an  art  first,  and  into 
the  exercise  of  that  art  the  element  of  natural 
taste,  however  cultivated,  largely  enters.  How 
can  the  value  of  that  taste  be  gauged  by  a 
standard  which  must  always  be  fleeting,  and 
therefore  empirical  ? Who  can  say,  even  of  our 
accepted  authorities,  that  they  are  unanimous 
respecting  the  choice  of  a style,  or  even  the 
varieties  of  a style  ? For  three  examiners  who 
pronounce  in  favour  of  a design  you  will  find 
nine  outsiders  of  equal  eminence  who  call  it 
commonplace.  And  if  a criterion  is  to  be  sought 
among  those  monuments  of  antiquity  whom  all 
agree  in  admiring,  a new  argument  must  be 
encountered.  The  great  masters  of  our  art,  who 
flourished  in  Italy  and  France,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  in  this  country,  graduated  in  no  school  of 
architecture,  and  who  will  contend  that  their 
works  are  the  worse  for  it  ? It  is  true  that  you 
may  eliminate  the  question  of  taste  altogether, 
and  confine  your  examination  to  matters  of  prac- 
tical science,  bat  whom  will  this  benefit?  Not 
the  bondyide  architectural  student,  who  has  natu- 


rally  turned  first  to  the  artistic  studies  of  bis 
profession,  and  who  has  yet  to  learn  its  science 
and  its  business  from  experience,  but  thebuilder’s 
foreman  or  clerk  of  works,  who  has  worked  at 
the  bench,  and  knows  twice  as  much  about  con. 
struction  as  any  young  gentleman  who  has  just 
completed  bis  articles.  Your  examination,  in 
short,  will  become  the  means  of  admitting  to  the 
ranks  of  our  pro‘'e8aion  the  very  men  whom  yon 
wish  to  exclude.” 

Such,  gentlemen,  were  some  of  the  old  pros 
and  C07IS.  of  a question  on  which  I will  venture 
i to  offer  no  personal  opinion,  and  from  which  1 
must  now  pass  to  other  topics. 

The  Professional  Practice  Committee,  one  of 
the  first  and  most  useful  of  those  appointed  by 
the  Institute,  bad  long  felt  the  desirability  of 
establishing  a series  of  rules  relating  to  the 
practice  and  remuneration  of  arobitecta,  which, 
based  on  custom  and  confirmed  by  experience, 
might  serve  as  an  authority  for  the  profession, 
as  well  as  a guide  to  the  public.  It  was  a 
measure  which  required  some  caution  and  deli- 
cacy in  promoting,  and  one  on  which  it 
deemed  advisable  to  consult  the  opinion  of  indi- 
vidnal  members.  With  this  object  in  view  a 
series  of  questions  was  drafted  and  confidentially 
circulated  among  members  of  the  Institute. 
The  result  was  a mass  of  valoable  information, 
which,  after  careful  siftingaud  analysis,  afforded 
material  for  the  General  Rules  drawn  up  in  1862, 
and,  after  a slight  modification,  is  still  recognised, 
not  only  by  members  of  the  Institute,  but  by  the 
profession  at  large.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
those  rules,  although  not  absolutely  binding  on 
any  one,  represent  so  fairly  the  details  of  pro- 
feesional  usage  that  they  are  constantly  accepted 
as  evidence  on  that  subject  in  courts  of  law. 

The  year  1SG2  saw  auother  good  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Institute.  An  excellent  and 
thonghtful  paper  had  been  read  by  our  late  pre- 
sident, then  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  “ On  the  Conserva- 
tion  of  Ancient  Monuments  and  Remains,” 
calling  attention  to  the  neglected  state  of  many 
architectural  relics  in  this  country,  and  urging 
the  necessity  of  adopting  some  means  of  rescuing 
them  from  decay  and  wanton  injury.  Such  a 
duty  would,  in  the  minds  of  optimists,  naturally 
devolve  upon  the  State.  But  the  principle  of 
British  Government,  as  weknow,  is  not  paternal, 
and  the  fear  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
private  property  has  long  presented  difluenUies 
in  dealing  with  this  question.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  seemed  advisable  that  a standing 
committee  should  be  appointed  by  this  Institute 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  oases  in  which  a 
protest  might  occasionally  be  made  in  favour  of 
ancient  buildings  threatened  with  destruction. 
One  of  the  first  duties  undertaken  by  this  com- 
mittee  was  the  preparation  of  a series  of  sugges- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  architects  and  others 
charged  with  the  custody  or  restoration  of  such 
buildings.  The  issue  of  that  paper  was  in  itself 
of  service.  But  the  committee  has  done  more 
than  this,  and  ever  since  its  appointment  it  has 
lent  a ready  ear  to  every  appeal  which  has 
reached  it  on  behalf  of  architectural  relics  of 
historic  or  artistic  interest.  In  some  cases,  of 
course,  when  counter-pleas  of  public  utility  can 
be  urged,  or  financial  considerations  present 
themselves,  a remonstrance  from  any  quarter 
must  be  unavailing,  but,  speaking  _ generaljy, 
whenever  the  Institute  has  been  justified  in  in- 
terfering it  has  done  so,  and  I believe  not  unfre- 
quently  with  success. 

In  the  late  Sir  William  Tite,  who  succeeded 
Professor  Cockerell  as  president,  the  Institute 
found  a liberal  benefactor.  His  wealth  enabled 
him  to  contribute  largely  to  many  of  the  objects 
for  which  this  society  was  founded,  while  his 
position  in  Parliament  gave  a certain  weight  and 
influence  to  any  measures  partaking  of  a public 
character  which  it  undertook  during  his  twice- 
renewed  term  of  office.  Among  the  numerous 
acts  of  generosity  that  are  associated  with  hie 
name  may  be  mentioned  a gift  of  5001.  to  the 
library  fund,  and  a legacy  of  1,0001.,  the  interest 
of  which,  under  the  terms  of  his  will,  is  annually 
devoted  to  encourage  the  study  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture.  I cannot  refer  to  the  former  gift  with- 
out  reminding  you  of  the  splendid  store  of 
literary  and  illustrated  works  on  architecture 
which  has  been  gradually  amassed  in  our 
library, — a collection,  so  far  as  I know,  quite 
unrivalled  in  this  country,  and  presenting  great 
advantages  to  the  student.  To  Mr.  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth  the  Institute  is  largely  indebted  for 
gratuitous  services  in  forming  that  collection, 
which,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  under  the 
care  and  efficient  supervision  of  our  librarian, 
Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw. 


It  was  daring  Mr.  Tite’s  first  term  of  office 
that  the  Institute  appointed  a committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Charles  Barry  (onr  present  president) 
was  secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
and  forwarding  to  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  a series  of  valuable  suggestions  respecting 
the  Thames  Embankment.  A few  years  later 
the  Institute  took  an  active  part  in  advising  the 
Government  on  the  sabject  of  a new  Metro- 
politan Building  Aot.  I might  mention  many- 
other  instances  in  which  this  society,  seldom 
accredited  with  anything  beyond  the  advance- 
ment of  professional  interests,  has  undertaken, 
at  a considerable  sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble, 
labours  for  which  the  public  has  reason  to  be 
grateful. 

In  1860  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  having  discharged 
the  duties  of  honorary  secretary  for  twelve 
consecutive  years,  retired  from  office,  after  re- 
ceiving a handsome  testimonial  in  recognition  of 
bis  zealous  and  active  services.  In  the  same  year 
the  Institate  paid  a fitting  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Charles  Barry  by  attending  his  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  His  friend  and  fellow- 
worker,  Welby  Pugin,  had  predeceased  him  by 
some  ten  years  ; but  the  cause  which  Pugin  had 
most  at  heart, — the  revival  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture,— was  still  a watchword  with  bis  friends 
and  admirers,  who  determined  to  perpetuate  his 
name  byfonnding  astudentship,  with  the  nature 
of  which  you  are  all  familiar.  The  power  of 
awarding  that  studentship  is  vested  in  the  In- 
stitute;  and  I am  glad  to  add  that  the  result 
has  been  most  gratifying  to  all  concerned. 

In  1862  Professor  Donaldson  succeeded  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  Institute,  and  it  was  during 
his  presidency  that  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  and  Mr. 

J.  P.  Seddon  were  elected  honorary  secretaries, — 
a position  with  which  their  names  were  long  and 
gratefully  associated. 

In  the  following  year  the  first  Architectnral 
Examination  was  held,  and  eight  candidates 
passed  in  the  profioienoy  class.  Of  these,  two 
subsequently  passed  iu  the  class  of  distinction. 
Modest  as  these  numbers  are,  they  have  never 
been  reached  since,  in  spite  of  certifioates  and 
other  inducements ; and  this  want  of  response  is 
a question  which  still  remains  to  be  solved. 

In  1863  the  Cooncil  appointed  a finance  com- 
mittee, who  have  since  discharged  the  respon- 
sible  duty  of  regulating  the  expenses  of  the 
Institute,  and  who  annually  issue  an  estimate  of 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year.  _ 

A little  later  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish, 
in  connexion  with  the  Institute,  a School  of  Art 
accessorial  to  architecture.  The  scheme,  after 
some  delay,  was  in  part  realised  by  the  art 
classes  for  figure  drawing,  <&c.,  opened  at  the 
Architectural  Museum,  and  in  support  of  which 
some  liberal  grants  were  made  by  this  Institute. 
But  here,  again,  the  demand  for  this  species  of 
art-education  was  found  incommensurate  with 
the  supply.  The  British  workman  and  the  young 
British  student  of  architecture  were  found  on 
trial  to  be  somewhat  indifferent  to  the  oppor- 
tunities provided  for  them,  and  the  plan  was 
abandoned. 

In  1865  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  our  honorary  fellows,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Institute,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  a zeal  hardly  expected 
from  an  amateur,  but  eminently  characteristic 
of  bis  devotion  to  our  art, — a devotion  which 
may  be  described  as  one  of  the  traditions  of  bis 
family. 

On  Mr.  Hope’s  retirement  from  office  in  1867, 
Mr.  Tite  was  re-elected, — this  time  for  three 
years.  To  him  succeeded  in  due  coarse,  and  for 
a similar  term  of  office,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Wyatt 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  It  would  be  almost  pre. 
sumptuous,  and  certainly  unnecessary  for  rne  to 
dwell  upon  the  advantages  which  this  Institute 
has  derived  from  the  generalship  of  two  such 
distinguished  presidents.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
daring  the  last  six  years  the  Institute  has  largely 
extended  its  functions  and  sphere  of  work.  A 
pernsal  of  the  notice  papers  and  the  annual  re- 
ports  which  have  been  issued  within  that  period 
will  reveal  a record  of  almost  uniuterrupted 
activity,  and  will  afford  the  best  answer  to  that 
ill-natured  and  groundless  assertion  which  _we 
find  occasionally  made  that  the  Institute  is  doing 
nothing,  simply  because  it  has  not  been  noisy  and 
officious.  It  would  be  a mere  platitude  to  ob- 
serve  that  the  best  and  most  useful  work  which 
is  done  in  this  world  is  often  quiet  silent  work, 
and  I think  we  should  all  regret  if  this  Institute, 
for  the  sake  of  a little  public  notoriety,  were  to 
rival  in  this  meeting-room  the  business  of  a 
vestry-ball.  Bat  if  we  are  to  be  judged  by  deeds 
rather  than  words,  I could  give  numberless 
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instances  in  which  the  Institute  has  done  good 
and  public  service  to  our  profession  and  the  art 
which  it  represents.  The  very  proceedings  we 
inaugurate  this  evening, — the  Conference  itself, — 
grew  out  of  a scheme  proposed  not  very  long 
ago  by  the  Architectural  Alliance  and  matured 
by  a committee  of  the  Institute,  in  which  Pro. 
feasor  Kerr  took  an  active  part,  and  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  under  consideration 
by  our  Council  and  past  vice-presidents  questions 
involving  as  important  issues  as  any  which  have 
called  for  your  decision. 

In  1867,  the  number  of  the  Council  was  in- 
creased  by  five,  an  addition  contemplated  in  our 
charter,  and  fully  justified  by  the  fact  that  the 
Institute  has  more  than  trebled  its  numbers 
since  that  charter  was  granted.  The  term  of 
office  for  which  the  president  and  Council  are 
nominated  has  been  prolonged  to  three  years, 
snbjeot,  however,  to  their  annual  re-election  by 
the  general  body.  The  policy  of  this  change 
will  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  how 
largely  the  functions  of  the  executive  have  in- 
creased of  late.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  requires  months  of  experience  before  a member 
of  Council  can  really  master  the  details  of  the 
work  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  it  would  be 
obviously  inexpedient  that  he  should  retire  from 
office  at  the  very  time  when  his  services  are 
becoming  most  valuable.  Few  of  those  who  have 
not  served  in  the  Council  can  have  any  idea  of 
the  number  and  variety  of  subjects  brought 
under  their  notice  and  requiring  their  con- 
sideratioD, 

About  thirty  Council  meetings  are  held  during 
the  session,  and  on  each  occasion,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  matters  of  more  or  less  importance  are 
discussed.  Some  of  these  are  at  onoe  referred 
to  committees,  of  whom  no  less  than  fourteen 
sat  last  year ; the  total  number  of  their  meetings 
having  been  fifty.  The  committees  report  to  the 
Council,  in  whose  name  all  external  business  ie 
transacted.  This  business,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered,  is  often  quite  independent  of  that  involved 
by  the  general  meetings  in  this  room,  of  which 
some  twenty  have  been  held  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  With  these  otatistics  before  you, 
you  will  not  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  official  correspondence  in  1875  reached  1600 
autograph  letters.  As  for  communications  in  a 
set  form,  half  lithographed  and  filled  up  by 
band,  printed  circulars  and  notices, — they  are 
issued  by  thousands.  The  letters  we  receive 
may  be  generally  classed  under  two  heads,  those 
which  come  before  the  Council  and  those  which 
do  not.  The  first  are  permanently  deposited 
here ; the  others  are  classified  nnder  some  twenty 
different  heads,  and  preserved  for  a year  or  more 
according  to  their  importance.  This  subdivision 
may  be  considered  excessive,  but  it  enables  the 
secretary  at  a short  notice  to  refer  to  any  letter 
on  any  subject  nnder  discussion.  The  minutes 
of  meeting  are  all  indexed  on  the  same  principle 
and  for  the  same  object. 

The  publication  of  our  Transactions,  formerly 
deferred  until  the  close  of  the  session,  now  takes 
place,  whenever  possible,  once  a fortnight. 
This  would  present  no  difficulty  so  far  as  the 
papers  themselves  are  concerned,  but  in  order  to 
insure  accurate  reports  of  the  discussion  a copy 
of  each  speaker’s  remarks  is  now  sent  to  him  for 
correction,  and  they  are  not  always  returned  in 
time  for  issue  between  one  general  meeting  and 
the  next.  Even  with  this  precaution  the  most 
careful  editing  is  required  to  prevent  mistakes, 
and  whenever  such  mistakes  occur  it  is  generally 
because  the  publication  has  been  hurried.  At 
the  recommendation  of  the  Sessional  Papers 
Committee,  to  whom  the  Institute  is  now  indebted 
for  choice  of  subject  and  author,  special  invita- 
tions  are  sent  before  eaoh  general  meeting  to 
members  and  others  likely  to  be  interested  in  the 
topic  under  discussion.  I have  issued  as  many 
as  fifty  of  these  invitations  for  a single  paper. 

Without  wearying  you  with  further  details,  or 
referring  to  those  special  matters  of  business 
which  require  special  attention,  I shall  perhaps 
have  said  enough  to  show  you  that  duties  which 
include  those  of  a secretary,  editor,  and  ao- 
oonntant,  could  not  possibly  be  expected  from  an 
honorary  officer,  who,  to  be  of  practical  service, 
must  attend  daily  at  the  Institute,  and  that  for 
not  one,  but  for  six  or  seven  hours  a day, — at 
least  at  this  period  of  the  Institute’s  career.  It 
was  with  this  conviction  that,  five  years  ago,  the 
general  body  resolved  that  one  of  the  secretaries 
shonld  receive  a salary,  and  having  said  thus 
much,  I shall  say  no  more  on  a subject  respecting 
which  I should  be  the  last  to  obtrude  my  per- 
sonal opinion. 

For  similar  reasons  I shall  refrain  from  com- 1 


raeot  on  any  of  the  measures  which  the  late 
committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  and  the 
present  committee  of  Council  and  past  vice- 
presidents  have  had  under  consideration.  It  is 
obvious  that,  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  conditions 
of  things  change,  the  administration  of  this  and 
every  other  society  will  present  opportunities  for 
improvement  which  commend  themselves  with 
special  importance  to  individual  minds.  It  is  on 
such  occasions  that  the  collective  wisdom  of  an 
executive  body  is  of  service.  They  alone  can 
estimate  the  worth  of  this  or  that  suggestion  for 
reform.  They  alone  know  the  difficulties  which 
have  deferred  its  realisation. 

Finally,  in  thanking  you  for  the  kind  atten- 
tion to  which  yon  have  listened  to  a paper,  pro- 
longed I fear,  too  far  for  your  patience,  I will 
only  add  my  hope  that  the  general  Conference 
which  this  meeting  inaugurates  may  be  attended 
by  practical  advantage  to  our  profession  and  to 
the  several  societies  by  which  it  is  represented. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION 
AND  REGISTRATION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

BY  MR.  HENRY  PARSONS. 

I WILL,  by  way  of  preliminary,  explain  why  I 
have  been  induced  to  consider  this  matter. 

I am,  as  many  gentlemen  present  are  aware, 
in  charge  as  district  surveyor  under  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  busy  diotriots  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
it  has  fallen  to  my  share,  in  common  with  others 
of  the  district  surveyors,  to  act  on  the  various 
committees  appointed  to  consider  the  several 
Bills  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

I have  observed  with  great  regret  that  these 
Bills  appear  to  contain  provisions  dealing  with 
such  very  minute  details  as  to  greatly  aggravate 
the  difficulties  already  experienced  by  the  dis- 
trict surveyors  under  the  present  Act. 

I find  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  insist  on 
every  “jot  and  tittle”  required  by  the  present 
Act,  and  I look  with  the  greatest  dread  on  the 
serious  multiplications  of  requirements  contem. 
plated  by  the  Board,  as  set  forth  in  the  Bill  pre- 
sented by  them  to  Parliament  in  1871.  An 
experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  has  taught 
me  the  almost  impossibility  of  enforcing  the 
strict  requirements  of  the  Act ; first,  as  to 
notice  to  the  district  surveyor ; secondly,  as  to 
the  due  execution  of  such  matters  as  trimmer 
arches  of  the  proper  size,  ohimney-bars,  par- 
geting, and  other  details. 

One  or  two  letters  are  written  to  the  builder, 
and  then  a formal  notice  is  sent,  which  is  met  by 
a promise  to  amend  ; this  promise  is  unfulfilled, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  takeout  a summons. 
The  magistrate,  who  is  already  overburdened 
with  work,  hears  the  case,  elicits  from  the  district 
surveyor  that  the  question  in  dispute  is  not 
material  to  the  stability  of  the  building,  but 
simply  “contrary  to  the  Act,”  and  either  dis- 
misses the  case  or  makes  an  order  grudgingly. 

This  order,  as  a rule,  is  never  complied  with, 
and  the  district  surveyor  has  to  submit  to  a 
serious  loss  of  time  and  annoyance,  without  any 
remuneration  whatever,  and  with  the  unpleasant 
feeling  that  he  has  assisted  in  making  clear  how 
the  Act  may  be  evaded. 

I have  also  been  greatly  struck  by  the  enor- 
mous and  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  labour 
which  is  entailed  by  the  present  system  of  col- ' 
lection  of  fees. 

The  present  arrangement  seems  carefully 
planned  to  enable  the  dishonest  and  scamping 
builder  to  evade  payment  altogether,  because 
the  fees  are  not  payable  under  the  Act  until  he 
is  bankrupt,  or  has  disappeared  ; hence  the  man 
who  has  given  the  most  trouble  in  the  execution 
of  the  work  is  precisely  the  individual  who  gets 
off  scot  free,  and  the  unfortunate  surveyor  not 
only  has  his  labour  for  nothing,  but  is  out  of 
pocket  by  any  proceedings  he  may  take. 

I have  also  observed,  with  great  regret,  that 
the  public  appear  to  be  quite  unacquainted  with 
the  real  scope  of  the  Building  Act,  and  the  power 
or  functions  of  the  district  surveyor,  and  the 
purchaser  of  a house  which  turns  out  to  be  badly 
built  does  not  blame  himself  for  his  want  of 
judgment  or  his  parsimony  in  not  obtaining  a 
proper  opinion,  but  quietly  or  noisily,  as  the  case 
may  be,  anthematises  the  district  surveyor,  be- 
cause he  had  bought  “ shoddy,”  the  erection  of 
which  he  considers  the  surveyor  should  have 
prohibited. 

Now,  being  myself  of  a strongly  conservative 
oast  of  mind,  I have  the  greatest  objection  to 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  or  the 


rights  of  property,  and  lam  of  opinion  that  the 
public  have  no  more  right  to  interfere  unduly 
with  the  freedom  of  the  building  trade  than  they 
have  with  the  freedom  of  any  other  trade.  I 
therefore  consider  that  interference  should  be 
limited  to  restraining  persons  from  building  in  a 
manner  dangerous  or  injurious  to  themselves  or 
others,  or  from  offering  for  sale  what  I may  term 
an  adulturated  or  spurious  article;  but  1 would 
confine  that  restraint  to  the  fabric  or  carcass  of 
the  building,  which  is  really  the  only  part  which 
affects  the  question  of  safety,  or  which  could  be 
afterwards  covered  up,  or  concealed  by  cement 
or  otherwise,  from  the  examination  of  a duly 
qualified  expert. 

This  being  so,  I consider  that  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Act,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
cover  the  whole  ground,  so  far  as  constraint  is 
concerned  : the  only  thing  which  is  required  is  an 
effectual  means  of  enforcing  those  provisions, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  distinguishing  the  dif. 
ference  between  houses  reasonably  well  built, 
and  those  which  are  the  reverse. 

I believe  that  if  the  stringent  rules  and  regu* 
lations  iu  contemplation  are  to  be  carried  into 
effect  the  simple  result  would  be  a stoppage  of 
building,  and  a consequent  enormous  rising  of 
rentals  and  rates,  and  I fail  to  see  the  policy  of 
compelling  the  present  generation  to  pay  largely 
increased  rentals  merely  to  leave  posterity  in 
possession  of  houses  too  well  and  expensively 
built  to  pull  down,  and  yet  obsolete  in  their 
arrangements  and  fittings.  I would  rather  that 
an  ordinary  dwelling-honse  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  bo  fairly  exhausted  and  worn  out 
in  a reasonable  length  of  time,  and  then  pulled 
down,  and  its  place  taken  by  what  will  doubtless 
be  a vastly  improved  system  of  construction. 

I say  a reasonable  length  of  time,  but  inas- 
much as  the  length  of  a lease  varies  very  much 
according  to  circumstances,  I do  not  think  a hard- 
and-fast  line  as  to  the  quality  of  work  can  be 
drawn.  Hence  I arrive  at  what  I term  a classi- 
fication of  dwelling-houses.  I think  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  require,  for  instance,  such  a 
quality  of  building  as  to  preclude  the  erection  of 
dwelling-houses  ouaholding,  say,  offorty  years; 
and  yet  we  know  that  although  such  buildings 
might  be  erected,  and  might  be  serviceable  for 
such  a length  of  term,  the  builder  would  not  see 
his  money  back  if  the  usnal  conditions  on  a well- 
arranged  estate,  or  the  stringent  provisions  of 
an  Act  were  enforced,  and,  therefore,  the  land 
would  remain  unbuilt  upon,  and  the  free  exeroise 
of  the  rights  of  property  interfered  with. 

I would  therefore  permit  such  houses  to  be 
built,  but  I would  take  care  that  their  substantial 
quality  should  be  known. 

I would  therefore  enact  that  all  dwelling, 
houses  should  be  either  extra  first  class,  first 
class,  or  second  class. 

I would  define  as  “ first  class  ” houses  built, 
BO  far  as  the  carcass  is  concerned,  in  accordance 
with  a general  specification  to  bo  scheduled  in 
the  Act,  such  speeifioation  to  be  adapted  to  meet 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  a ninety  years’ 
lease,  but  noc  going  too  minutely  into  details. 

I would  define  as  “extra  first-class”  houses 
built  in  a more  substantial  manner,  either  as  to 
thickness  of  walls,  scantlings  of  timbers,  or 
qualities  of  materials  than  the  foregoing. 

And  I would  define  as  “second-class  ” honsea 
built  in  a manner  inferior  in  quality  to  the  first 
class. 

I would  require  that  no  house  should  be 
occupied  (under  penalties)  until  a proper  certifi. 
oate  should  be  given  of  its  class. 

I wonld  enact  that  no  certificate  should  be 
granted  until  the  district  surveyor  was  satisfied 
that,  to  the  best  of  bis  knowledge  and  belief,  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Act  had  been  complied 
with. 

I would  enact  that,  as  at  present,  due  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  district  surveyor,  but  that 
if  the  builder  made  default  in  giving  notice  he 
should  pay  a double  fee. 

I would  provide  that  on  giving  notice  the 
bnilder  should  pay  two-thirds  of  the  estimated 
fee,  the  balance  to  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the 
certificate.  i 

I would  require  the  builder  to  set  forth  in  his 
notice  the  class  in  which  the  proposed  building 
was  to  be  registered,  and  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  district  surveyor  to  notify  from  time  to 
time  to  the  bnilder  if  iu  his  opinion  the  building 
was  not  np  to  its  class. 

The  builder  should  have  the  right  within  a 
a limited  time  to  appeal  to  “the  Court.” 

The  certificate  when  wanted  should  be  signed 
by  the  district  surveyor,  and  countersigned  by 
the  registrar  of  the  Court,  and  bear  an  ad  valorem 
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stamp,  tlie  rovenue  from  wHioh  would  be  paid 
into  Court. 

The  certificate  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  title  to  the  propertj,  and  a duplicate  obtain- 
able if  necessary  from  the  Court. 

The  court  should  consist  of  a judge  possessing 
the  qualifications  of  a county-court  judge,  and 
administering  not  only  the  Building  Act  but 
other  cognate  Acts.  He  should  be  styled  “ Judge 
of  the  Municipal  Court.” 

He  should  be  assisted  by  three  assessors : one 
appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
(an  architect  being  a Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
not  less  than  fifteen  years’  standing)  ; one  ap- 
pointed by  the  Royal  Institute  (a  Fellow  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  years’  standing)  ; one  appointed 
by  the  London  Association  of  Builders. 

A registrar  and  clerk,  being  a solicitor,  should 
also  be  appoiuted. 

The  assessors  should  be  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  to  enable  them  to  hold  sittings  under 
the  Building  Act,  and  assist  in  adjudicating  in 
matters  arising  under  the  Act. 

’^e  salaries  of  the  judge  and  assessors  should 
be  provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  who  would  bo  recouped  by  the  ad 
valorem  stamps  5 other  expenses  would  be  covered 
by  Court  fees. 

The  Court  being  thus  constituted,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  working  of  the  Act  would  be 
greatly  simplified.  Instead  of  the  present  trou. 
blesome  and  tedions  system  of  applying  for 
summonses,  and  attending  before  a police 
magistrate  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  rnles 
of  the  Act,  a simple  withholding  of  the  certificate 
would  checkmate  the  dishonest  builder,  whilst 
the  unreasonblo  demands  of  a crotchety  district 
surveyor  would  he  set  right  by  the  supervision 
of  competent  professional  men  at  a very  small 
cost,  and  without  the  very  serious  objections  of 
hanging  about  a criminal  court. 

The  man  who  is  building  fairly  well  will  be 
spared  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  scamping 
neighbour  realising  almost  the  same  price  from 
the  ignorant  and  unwary  public  for  a much 
inferior  article,  and  yet  the  necessity  to  a 
prudent  purchaser  of  obtaining  a competent 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  his  proposed  purchase 
will  not  be  obviated. 

The  purchaser  who  invests  his  money  in  a 
house  say  twenty  years  hence  will  have  an  un- ' 
mistakable  testimony  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  originally  built. 

As  to  the  district  surveyor,  his  position  will  bo 
fortified.  He  will  be  able  to  carry  out  his  duties 
in  a less  irksome  manner,  and  altboagb  he  will 
have  more  apparent  responsibility  put  upon  him, 
in  my  opinion  it  would  be  more  apparent  than 
real,  because  even  at  present  the  signature  of 
the  “ returns  ” to  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  a 
certificate  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Act  have  been  complied 
with  in  regard  to  the  buildings  set  forth  in  the 
returns,  and  his  signature  to  a certificate  would 
not  imply  a greater  responsibility,  but  rather 
less,  because  should  any  irregularity  remain  un- 
amended ho  could  very  readily  refuse  a certifi- 
cate,  whereas  at  present  the  return  must  be 
made,  and  it  often  happens  that  from  lapse  of 
time  or  change  of  builder  it  is  impossible  to 
enforce  amendment. 

The  penalties  should  be  for  occupying  as  well . 
as  knowingly  permitting  the  occupation  of  an 
uncertificated  house. 

The  following  is  a general  idea  of  the  specifi- 
cations proposed  for  the  first  class.  The  foot- 
ings to  rest  upon  good  lime  or  cement  concrete 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  district  surveyor,  the 
walls  to  be  constructed  with  sound,  well-burnt 
bricks,  laid  in  good  mortar,  and  provided  with  a 
proper  damp-course.  All  timber  to  bo  of  good 
quality  and  well  seasoned,  and  to  be  of  not  less 
Boantling  than  is  set  forth  in  the  schedule. 

I must  apologise  for  having  looked  at  this 
subject  from  what  I call  a metropolitan  point  of 
view,  but  I have  done  so  because  I am  hardly 
competent  to  say  whether  our  system  could  be 
carried  out  even  in  the  large  provincial  cities.  I 
think  it  of  great  necessity  that  the  Act  should 
he  administered,  as  at  present,  by  officers  who 
are  not  the  mere  servants  or  creatures  of  a oor- 
poration  or  board,  but  holding  the  position  of 
statutory  officers  with  duties  clearly  defined  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  subject  to  capri- 
cions  interference.  I think  it  is  also  desirable 
that  these  officers  should  be  professional  men  in 
practice,  as  at  present,  because  that  fact  brings 
them  more  in  sympathy  with  those  whose  works 
they  have  to  supervise,  and  to  a considerable 


ciple  of  payment  by  fees  is  the  correct  one,  but 
the  districts  should  be  so  proportioned  as  to 
bring  the  annual  income  np  to  such  an  amount 
as  to  render  it  worth  the  while  of  men  to  come 
forward  for  the  appointments  whose  experience, 
attainments,  and  known  oharaoter  would  ensure 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  profession,  the 
building  trades,  and  the  public  generally. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  a venal  or 
dishonest  surveyor  would  certify  anything  for  a 
consideration  : tjut  I put  that  on  one  side,  as  I 
would  make  the  status  of  the  surveyor  and  the 
emoluments  of  his  office  of  such  a character  as 
to  quite  preclude  the  possibility  of  a bribe.  I 
think  bribery,  corruption,  and  undue  influence 
are  far  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  case  of  men 
of  inferior  class  in  the  position  of  paid  servants, 
at  low  salaries,  and  under  the  thumb  of  men  who 
are  probably  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
bnilding  speculations  which  are  under  the  super- 
vision,  so  to  speak,  of  their  own  officers. 

I am  induced  to  touch  upon  these  points 
because  the  whole  feasibility  of  my  suggestion 
depends  upon  the  professional  and  personal 
character  of  the  officers  appointed  to  carry  it  out,  i 
and  I am  quite  satisfied  that  the  builders  of 
London,  to  say  nothing  of  the  architects,  would 
recoil  from  the  idea  of  being  put  under  the 
control  of  a class  of  men  inferior  to  their  own 
foremen,  a class  of  men  who  dub  themselves 
surveyors  or  engineers,  as  the  case  may  bo,  and 
who  come  forward  to  undertake  all  sorts  of 
functions  for  the  brilliavt  salaries  we  see  con- 
stantly  advertised  in  the  papers,  and  who  are 
rated  by  the  worthy  magistrates,  aldermen,  and 
other  authorities  who  advertise  for  them  as  being 
on  a footing  with  their  menial  servants. 

In  conclusion,  air,  permit  mo  to  say  that 
my  proposition  in  reference  to  houses  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  system  which  pre- 
vails in  regard  to  shipping,  the  only  difference 
being  that,  whereas  an  unsound  or  badly  built 
ship  usually  affects  men’s  lives,  a badly  built 
house  only  affects  their  pockets ; and  my  object 
is  not  so  much  to  control  the  quality  of  a build- 
ing as  to  provide  a means  of  more  readily  and 
effectively  enforcing  the  salutary  provisions  of 
the  Act  in  relation  to  sufficiency  of  construction 
and  protection  from  fire.  I have  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  see  landowners  relieved  from  theneces- 
aity  of  employing  their  own  professional  advisers 
by  putting  the  duty  of  regnlating  materials  and 
workmanship  on  a public  officer.  I would  only 
give  the  public  officer  a similar  power  to  that 
now  possessed  by  the  private  surveyor  of  refusing 
a certificate  if  the  obligations  of  the  Act  were 
not  complied  with, 


to  have  something  of  the  kind  going  on  to  keep 
the  thing  from  falling  flat.  In  other  words,  that 
instead  of  using  music  as  a part  of  the  rational 
entertainment  of  the  evening,  it  is  to  be  a mere 
noise  kept  np  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. That  may  be  all  very  well  for  the 
opening  of  a skating-rink,  but  for  an  evening 
entertainment  given  by  the  representatives  of 
an  educated  and  artistic  profession  there  is  some- 
thing more  paltry  and  deplorable  in  the  idea 
than  I can  well  express.  I venture  to  think  that 
DO  similar  society  of  French  or  German  archi- 
tects would  illustrate  a similar  entertainment  in 
Buoh  a fashion. 

That  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  do  better  I 
have  had  evidence  from  attending  the  convert 
sazioni  of  another  Society  which  is  connected 
with  art,  and  holds  its  meetings  sometimes  in  the 
Conduit-street  rooms.  At  the  entertainments  of 
this  Society  (which  has  nothing  like  either  the 
wealth  or,  in  some  senses,  the  prestige  of  the  In- 
stitute) the  arrangement  is  that  at  a certain  part 
of  the  evening  a selection  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  is  gone  through,  and  listened  to, 
and  that  with  attention  and  pleasure  : indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  considered  the  most  enjoyable  part 
of  the  evening’s  programme.  The  performers 
are  sometimes  professional,  sometimes  amateur, 
or  a oombination  of  both ; the  music  is  not  in  a 
very  severe  or  “ olassioal  ” style  (nor  should  it  be 
on  such  an  occasion,  when  the  audience  is  not  a 
professedly  musical  one),  nor  is  the  performance 
such  as  one  would  hear  in  a first-class  concert- 
room  ; but  it  is  such,  both  in  selection  and  exe- 
cution, as  educated  people  may  listen  to  with 
pleasure  j such,  in  fact,  as  you  would  ba  likely  to 
hear  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  people  with  a cul- 
tivated apnreciation  of  music.  And  I wish^  to 
ask,  why  cannot  we  have  something  of  that  kind 
at  the  Institute  soiree,  instead  of  having  the 
accompaniment  of  music  offered  to  ns  in  a form 
which  at  once  vulgarises  the  whole  thing,  and  is 
almost  enough  in  itself  to  drive  away  any  musi- 
cally-cultivated visitors  ? 

I really  hope  that  the  authorities  at  Conduit- 
street  will  give  consideration  to  this  suggestion, 
which  is  not  made  in  a carping  or  fault-finding 
spirit,  but  from  a real  wish  to  see  the  “style  ” 
of  the  Institute  soiree  improved  in  a point  in 
which  there  is  certainly  room  for  improvement, 
and  which  has  been,  to  myself  at  least,  a periodical 
vexation  and  annoyance  every  time  the  occasion 
has  como  round.  H.  H.  Statham. 


THE  INSTITUTE  SOIREE. 

Sir, — I wish  to  make  an  effort  (not  the  first) 
to  induce  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
arrangements  for  the  annual  soiree  to  do  some' 
thing  bettor  than  has  heretofore  been  done  in 
rcu'ard  to  one  item  of  the  entertainment — the 
mnsio. 

Some  of  your  readers,  and  a good  many 
readers  of  other  publications,  are  aware  that  I 
have  some  little  claim  to  an  opinion  on  musical 
subjects  j and  I venture  to  say  that  if  the 
Council,  or  whoever  manage  the  matter,  knew 
how  completely  behind  even  the  general  taste 
and  appreciation  of  the  day  their  entertainment 
is  in  this  respect,  they  would  see  the  necessity 
for  an  alteration. 

We  come  to  Conduit-atreet  to  what  is  in  fact 
an  “ evening  party,”  given  by  a society  pro- 
fessing sympathetio  and  enlightened  feelings 
in  regard  to  art.  We  find  the  musical  part  of  the 
entertainment  represented  by  a military  band 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  kept  “ going  ” 
conscientiously  the  whole  evening  (so  loud,  of 
course,  as  to  render  any  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion  painful),  while  the  selection  itself  contains 
not  a thing  that  educated  persona  can  care  to 
listen  to,  the  music  being  more  of  a type  which 
one  might  expect  to  hear  at  Vauxhall  or 
Cremorne  j at  least  sol  should  imagine,  though  I 
confess  this  comparison  is  made  at  random,  as  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  those  places  of  classical 
entertainment.  I have  a vague  recollection  of 
bearing  a polka  called  “Wine  and  Woman”  at 
the  last  soiree,  or  some  nearly  equivalent  title 
(possibly  it  was  only  Weib  und  gesang) ; I am 
pretty  sure  I heard  the  “ Cric-Crac  Galop  ” j at 
all  events,  the  “style  and  title”  of  the  pieces 
generally  was  of  the  description  which  these 
reminiscences  sufficiently  indicate. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

At  Hammersmith  William  Shopland,  a butcher, 
of  Seagrove-road,  Lillie  Bridge,  was  summoned 
by  MrrMoseley,  district  surveyor  of  Fulham,  for 
infringing  the  terms  of  the  Building  Act  by 
building  a party. wall  for  a stable  at  the 
back  of  his  house  with  “ half-brick,”  instead  of 
one  brick  in  thickness. 

Mr.  Moseley  submitted  that  the  wall  came  within  the 
warehouse  class.  , . , 

Mr.  Ingham  looked  at  the  Act,  which  applied  to  "every 
warehouse  or  other  building  used  either  wholly  or  ia  part 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture.’' 

Mrs.  Shopland,  whoaltended  for  her  husband,  informed 
the  magistrate  that  there  was  no  internal  communication 
with  the  house.  , , , , , , , 

Mr.  Ingham  remarked  that  he  could  not  patch  up  holes 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  said  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  wall  did  not  come  within  either  of  the  daises 
mentioned.  . ,,  , 

Mr.  Moseley  argued  that  it  came  withm  the  dwelling- 
honse  class  because  the  premises  were  rated  together. 

Mr.  Ingham  replied  that  there  must  be  an  internal  com- 
munication. , , p it. 

Mr.  Moseley  said  he  would  place  the  caso  before  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  them  to  tight  cut. 

Mr.  Ingham  commended  Mr.  Moseley  for  tsk'ng  t?® 
case,  because  a number  of  rubbishing  houses  were  built 
in  the  metropolis  without  supervision;  but  he  (Mr. 
Ingham)  could  not  Oil  up  omissions  in  an  Act  of  Por- 

^ The  summons  was  adiourned  for  Mr.  Moseley  to  com- 
municate with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

If  the  district  surveyor  had  not  been  taken 
by  surprise,  he  would  doubtless  have  pointed  out 
to  ths  magistrate  Olanse  8,  in  First  Schedule, 
Part  I.,  irhich  provides  that  “ all  buildings,  ex- 
cept public  bnildiogs,  and  ....  buildings  of 
the  warehouse  class,  shall,  as  respects  the  thiolr- 
ness  of  their  walls,  bo  subject  to  the  rules  given 
for  dwelling-hoases.” 


Visit  of  rrenoh  Workmen  to  Phila- 
deltrtiia.— The  Municipality  of  Lyons  is  making 

preparations  for  sending  je  s^Sfes  to 

On  remonstrating  once  with  the  secretary  on  belonging  to  various  wor  lUj, 

. , .....  ■'  -ni.:i„4..1.al.;«  TTrbihitlOn. 


extent  obviates  the  tendency  to  drift  into  what  v-fu  itJuiLfUBLiivijiiJjj  uuu«s  vyini  uiio  ocuiomiy  uu  i 
is  called  “ red  tapeiam.”  I think  also  the  prin-  * this  matter,  the  reply  was  that  it  was  necessary  * the  Philadelphia  Lxhini  ion. 
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LEAD  BUflN'ISG  v.  SOLDEKING. 

Since  the  fire  that  occurred  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  in  1872,  the  whole  of  the  lead  juinting 
and  repairing  upon  the  roof  and  iu  other  parts 
of  the  Cathedral  have  been  effected  by  an  im- 
proved lead-burning  machine,  epecially  made  by 
Messrs.  Merryweather  & Sons,  of  fire  engine 
notoriety,  London,  for  the  purpose.  The 
machine  was  seen  in  operation  at  Meeers.  Merry- 
weather  & Son’s  works,  at  Lambeth,  by  Mr. 
Austin,  the  snrveyor  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
lining  some  large  acid  tanks  with  lead.  The 
simplioity  of  the  machine  eo  satisfied  him  that 
one  has  been  in  operation  since  the  date  men- 
tioned, upwards  of  10,000  ft.  on  the  Cathedral 
roof  alone  having  been  jointed,  and  this  at  a 
saving  in  cost  of  solder  and  time  of  about  2501. 


Artists’  Benevolent  Fund, — On  Saturday, 
the  17th  inst.,  the  annual  dinner  in  connexion  with 
the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund  was  held  in  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  Sir  William  Fraser,  M.P., 
presiding.  The  nsual  toasts  were  proposed  in  a 
very  few  words,  the  chairman  believing,  as  ho 
said,  that  the  company  would  find  a selection  of 
music  which  he  had  made,  more  pleasing  to  listen 
to  than  anything  he  could  say.  Among  those 
who  responded  to  toasts  were  Captain  Ark- 
wright, E.N.,  Mr.  George  Godwin,  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas,  and  Mr.  Mole.  Eeplying  to  the  toast 
of  the  evening,  that  of  “ Prosperity  to  the 
Artiste’  Benevolent  Fund,”  Mr.  Godwin  remarked 
that  while  some  artists  were  handsomely  paid 
if  they  only  threw  a broshful  of  paint  on  a piece 
of  canvas,  there  were  many  others  whose  posi- 
tion  was  far  from  enviable.  This  season,  he 
could  say,  a great  deal  of  distress  existed  among 
a certain  class  of  artiste.  Ho  had  heard,  even 
in  quarters  that  would  astonish  them,  of  an 
entire  absence  of  buyers,  artists  who  had  usually 
been  able  to  dispose  of  their  pictures  having 
this  year  failed  to  do  so.  For  these  reasons  he 
urged  artists  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  fund.  Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  who 
replied  for  the  Eoyal  Academy,  said  it  was  not 
ihe  fault  of  that  institution,  but  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  that  it  was  not  very  different  from 
what  it  was.  Whatever  its  demerits  might  be, 
however,  it  had  fostered  art  through  long  periods 
in  which  no  general  artistic  feeling  existed  in 
this  country.  At  the  present  time  art  was, 
perhaps,  too  ranch  subject  to  the  caprice  of  indi- 
viduals, but  when  it  was  properly  encouraged 
by  our  public  men,  and  when  the  people  were 
better  educated,  ic  would  become  of  higher  order. 
The  secretary,  Mr.Young,  announced  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  823Z.  The  fund  consists  of  two 
distinct  branches.  One,  called  the  annuity  fund, 
is  supported  wholly  by  the  contributions  of  its 
members  for  their  own  relief  in  sickness  or  old 
age ; the  other,  which  receives  public  subscrip- 
tions, is  designed  to  relieve  such  of  tho  widows 
and  orphans  of  artists  who  have  belonged  to  the 
annuity  fund  as  are  left  in  need. 

Tlio  Devouring  Element.— The  telegrams 
of  one  day  say  that  a large  fire  broke  out  at 
Moscow,  on  June  18,  destroying  over  fifty 
houses.  It  is  believed  that  the  loss  is  enormous. 
Three-fourths  of  the  whole  town  of  Kadsahory, 
Caucasus,  including  the  bazaar,  were  destroyed 
by  fire  on  June  17.  A conflagration  of  enormous 
dimensions  broke  out  at  St.  John’s,  Quebec,  on 
June  18,  destroying  almost  the  whole  business 
portion  of  the  town.  Both  sides  of  Riohelieu- 
streeb  and  the  east  side  of  Champlain-street 
were  burnt  down  in  their  entire  length,  including 
seven  hotels,  nine  churohea,  tke  Custom-house, 
the  Court-house,  two  banks,  the  woollen-mills, 
the  docks,  the  bridge,  and  several  vessels.  Alto- 
gether  about  200  stores  and  dwelling-houses  are 
burnt  down,  and  the  destroyed  district  is  one 
mile  in  length  and  600  ft.  in  width.  Several 
women  perished  iu  the  flames.  The  damage 
done  to  property  is  estimated  at  a million  and  a 
half  of  dollar's,  ft  seems  about  time  that  people 
should  set  about  reforming  their  mode  of 
building. 

Kaniffccut  Bequests  to  HancHester 
lustitutions. — Mr.  0.  8.  Beyer  (of  the  firm  of 
Beyer,  Peacock,  & Co.),  whoso  death  was 
announced  a few  days  ago  at  Manchester,, has 
left  to  Owens  College  his  interest  iu  the  Gorton 
Locomotive  Works,  which  is  expected  to  realise 
from  lOOjOOOh  to  200,0001.,  and  to  the  Manchester 
School  and  Infirmary,  10,0005,  each. 


Sanitary  Science  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity.— We  learn  from  Cambridge  that  in  the 
Examination  for  Sanitary  Science  Certificates, 
the  following  have  satisfied  the  examiners  in 
Part  I. : — C.  H.  AUfrey,  M.D  , B.  Davies,  M.D., 
K.  M.  Downie,  M.D.,  H.  Finch,  M.E.C.S.,  A.  S. 
Lethbridge,  M.D-,  T.  Moore,  F.R.C.S.,  and  J.  B. 
Siddall,  M.D.  The  following  have  satisfied  the 
examiners  in  Part  II.  C.  H.  AUfrey,  M.D.,  B. 
Davies,  M.D,,  K.  M.  Downia,  M.D.,  H.  Finch, 
M.R.C.S.,  A,  S.  Lethbridge,  M.D.,  T.  Moore, 
F.R.C.S.,  J.  B.  Siddall,  M.D.,  J.  Simpson,  M.D., 
A.  Skeen,  M.B.,  M.C,,  F.  H.  Spencer,  M B , M.C., 
and  E.  W.  Symes,  M.D.  Examiners  : — A.  W. 
Barclay,  M.D.,  George  Buchanan,  M.D.,  James 
Dewar,  M. A.,  Arthur  Eansome,  M.D. 

Wood-workiag  Machinery. — Among  the 
miscellaneous  implemcuts  exhibited  at  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Society’s  meeting,  at 
Hereford,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.’s  wood- 
working machinery  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion.  Messrs.  Reynolds  have  made  several  iiu- 
provements  iu  their  “Eureka”  combined  circular 
and  band  saw  machine,  and  exhibited  this 
machine  in  its  improved  form  for  the  first  time 
at  the  meeting  in  question.  Several  large  wood- 
working  machines  were  exhibited  by  this  firm, 
and  were  shown  at  work,  being  driven  by  a new 
steam-engine,  which  Messrs.  Reynolds  exhibited 
as  specially  adapted  for  such  purposes. 

Rendle’s  System  of  Glazing. — When  tho 
King  of  the  Belgians  went  to  tho  Royal  Aqua- 
rium, his  Majesty  was  so  much  pleased  with  this 
new  system  of  glazing,  that  ho  requested  Mr. 
Rendlo  to  send  all  the  particulars  to  him  at  once 
to  Ciaridge’s  Hotel,  with  a view  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  tho  system  into  Belgium.  During  the 
visit  the  firemen  of  the  building  took  out  a large 
number  of  squares  of  glass  iu  the  great  circular 
roof  over  the  central  promenade,  and  refixed 
them  in  a very  few  minutes  in  his  presence,  and 
tho  King  was  naturally  ^tonished  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  whole  was  performed. 

American  Institute  of  ArcMtects. — We 
have  before  us  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  held  in  BaUimore,  Nov.  17, 
18,  and  19,  1876  ; Mr.  A.  J.  Bioor  being  tho 
editor,  published  by  the  Committee  on  Pablica- 
tions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1876.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a record  of  busi- 
ness done,  the  papers  read  being  hauded  for 
publication  to  the  American  Architect,  a weekly 
journal  just  now  commenced. 

Art  Galleries. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  application  of 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  bart.,  for  the  consent  of  the 
Board  to  the  construction  of  a gallery  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  art-galleries  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  in  Groavenor-mews,  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-Equare,  was  granted  con- 
ditionally. 

Honour  to  Architecture. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  King’s  College,  London, 
the  name  of  Professor  Edward  M.  Barry,  R.A., 
was  brought  forward  as  that  of  a former  student, 
who  had  conferred  honour  on  the  College  by  his 
after-acquired  distiuotion,  and  be  was  niiani- 
monsly  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the 
College. 

The  Dublin  Carpenters, — At  a general 
meeting  of  the  “ Regular  Carpenters,”  No.  2 
body,  Cork.hill,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
on  and  after  Monday,  the  19bh  of  June,  the  wages 
of  the  members  of  their  trade  shall  be  6s.  per 
day,  and  8d.  per  day  extra  three  miles  from  the 
General  Post  Office. 

The  Fratry,  Carlisle. — It  is  stated  by  the 
Carlisle  papers  that  the  complete  restoration  of 
this  fine  old  building,  in  tho  Abbey,  Carlisle,  will 
shortly  be  begun,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Street,  R.A.,  and  approved  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

The  Bioyal  Academy  Conversazione  is  fixed 
for  Friday  the  30th  inst. 


TENDERS 

For  repairs  to  Great  Woodcote  Farmhouse,  and  building 
six  cottages.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect : — 

Hockley  £2,099  0 0 

Stewart  1,868  0 0 

Shunnur 1,800  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  tho  Heath-street  Schools,  for  the 
School  Board  of  Hartford,  Kent.  Mr.  W.  H.  Powell, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ladds  : — 

Greivo  & Littlejohn £3,779  0 0 

Sharp  & Son  (accepted) 3,297  0 0 

Wallis  & Clements  3,098  0 0 

Croxfoid&Co 2,878  0 0 


03aiL‘-up0D-Tyne.  Meaiirs.  Austin,  Johnson,  & Hicks, 
architects : - 

Reed £6,431  0 8 

Harbottle  6,378  13  3 

.Taokaon  6,110  0 0 

Elliot  6,610  0 0 

Kyle 6,300  0 0 

Himpson  6,291  3 6 

Biutspiih 6,160  8 G 

Whienello  (accepttd) e.LM)  0 0 

Lee  4,616  13  4 

T.  & R.  Lamb  4,998  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  now  ofliees,  for  Messrs.  H.  & C. 
Collins,  in  Blagrave-etreet,  Heading.  Messrs,  Wm.  & 
J.  T.  Brown  and  F.  W.  Albury,  architects 

Elliott  (accepted) £1,774  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  premises  of  the  Brighton  and  Hove 
Co-operative  Supply  Association.  Mr.  Lainson,  archi- 
tect : — 

Howard  (accepted) £919  10  0 


For  repairs  to  St.  Peter’s  Cborcb,  Do  Beauvoir  Town. 
Messrs.  W.  Waymouth  & Sou,  architects 

Sburmur  (accepted)  £185  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  shed  at  Orchard  Wharf* 
BlackwaU,  for  Messrs.  Hyatt,  Hovitt,  & Parker.  Mr. 
Edwin  A.  B.  Crockett,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  D. 


Cubiit  Nichols. 

Limn £2,^63  0 0 

Conder 1.934  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 1,901  0 0 

Outhwaite  & Son  (accepted) 1,828  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in  Hermitage-street, 
Wupping,  for  Mr.  J.  D.  McK.  von  Dadelzsen.  Mr,  Edwio 
A.  B.  Crockett,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Cubitt 
Nichols ; — 

Outhwaite  & Son  (accepted) £3,166  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  toNo.  1,  Trafalgar-square, 
Fulham-road,  for  Mr.  John  Clark.  Mr.  Edwin  A.  B. 
Crockett,  architect 

Outhwaite  & Son  (accepted)  £386  0 0 


For  building  infirmary  wards,  board-room,  medical 
oClccr’a  house,  receiving  wards,  mortnary,  and  porter's 
lodge,  at  Newington  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  of 
St.  Saviour's  Union.  Surrey.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & 
Sou,  architects 

Josolyne £23,600  0 0 

Coles  23,400  0 0 

Colls  & Son  2i‘',l69  0 0 

Downs  & Co 19,990  0 0 

Lawranco 19,763  0 0 

Marsland  10,625  0 0 

W.  it  F.  Croaker  19,476  0 0 

Shepherd  19,450  0 0 

Tarrant  & Son 18,799  0 0 

Downs  18,769  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Sheriff-hiU  schools,  for  the  Gates- 
head School  Board,  to  accommodate  450  children,  ex- 
clusive of  desks  and  bcnchec,  but  including  corered 
grounds,  cementing  to  tho  yards,  and  bonndary-walls, 
and  palisading.  Quantities  by  Mr.  George  Connel.  Mr. 
Thomas  Oliver,  architect : — 

Gowoqs  £0,046  6 0 ! 

Saul  6,722  0 0 

English  4,734  0 0 

ElUott 4.660  0 0 

Tiite  L Lowes 4,394  3 0^ 

R.  & J.  Mitcheson  4,390  17  0 

K.&E.  Reed  4,377  16  6 

Hutchinson  & Southron 3,960  0 0 

Burton 8,048  18  0 

Oroasen  K siocKdaie  (aeaopieuj  3,694  16  0 ! 


For  tho  erection  of  Askew-road  schools,  for  the  Gates- 
head School  Board,  to  accommodate  800  children,  ex. 
clasive  of  desks  and  benches,  but  including  covered  play- 
grouads,  cementing  to  tho  yards,  and  boundary -wallS; 
and  palisading.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Connel.  *' 
Thomas  Oliver,  architect: — 


Mr.. 


Gibson .. 

Glaisher  

Ferguson 

Eliiott 

Millar  

N.  & R.  Reed  

Southron 

Greason  & Slockdale  . 

Mitcheson  

Hutchiusoa 

Reed 

Harrison 

Briok  and  Stone  Co.  .. 

Smith  

Leo  (accepted) 


,.£8,176  7 6 
8,149  6 0 
7,660  10  0 
7,453  0 0 
7,380  12  1 
7,349  12  1 
7,249  13  0 
7,232  4 10 
6,990  0 0 
6,884  6 10 
6,854  0 0 
6,628  11  8 
6,503  4 10 
6,485  10  0 
6,202  13  0 


For  rebuilding  “Hogg”  Tavern,  Broadwall,  Stamford- 
street.  Messrs.  Ingram  Sc  Hollands,  architects 

Woods £2,163  0 0 

Hobson  2,098  0 0 

Stamp  & Bowtle  1,967  0 0 

Downs  & Co 1,960  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  1,058  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,926  0 0 


For  new  warehouses,  IJ  and  lO^,  Jewin-erescent,  for 
Messrs.  McBrydo  5:  Orr.  Messrs.  Ford  & Hesketh, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Franklin  & 
Andrews : — _ . . 

Dove,  Bros £3,626  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & HiD 8,434  0 0 

Shepherd 8,073  0 0 

Newman  & Mtiuu 7,915  0 0 

Adamson  & Son 7,898  0 0 

Rider  7,895  0 0 

Downs  & Co 7,660  0 0 

Hobson  7,827  0 0 

Brass  7,747  0 0 

Peto,  Bros 7,516  0 0 

Asliby,  Bros 7,475  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 7,393  0 0 

For  alterations  and  fittings  at  No.  8,  Bucklersbnry,  E.O, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect : — 

L'lacelles £450  0 0 

Downs 397  0 0 

Bilge  (accepted)  382  0 0 
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For  bnildine  tbe  " Nag's  Head  ” Public-house,  Wands- 
worth. Mr.  yoong,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Newman  t Mann £3,065  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  2,976  0 0 

Axford 2,876  0 0 

Macej a. 715  0 0 

Parsons  2,703  0 0 


For  contract  No.  1 for  foundations  and  underpiiuning 
adjoining  walls  on  the  site  of  No.  37,  Walbrook,  City,  for 
Messrs.  Parker  & Wainwrieht.  Mr.  John  Wimble, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Croker £6,330  0 0 

Ashby  & Homer  6,100  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  6,060  0 0 

Newmsn  & Mann 6,825  0 0 

Brass  6,819  0 0 

Killby  6.800  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 6,720  0 0 


For  two  villa  residences  at  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  Far- 
quharson.  Mr.  T.  Arnold,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Merritt  & Ashby £1,525  0 0 

Williams  & Son 4,480  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 4,463  0 0 

Bnrford  4,413  0 0 

Temple  & Forster  4,375  0 0 

Brass  4,140  0 0 

Aitohison  & Walker 3,995  0 0 

Browne  & Eobinson  (accepted)  3,983  0 0 

For  warehouse  on  the  Charterhonse  Estate.  Mr,  E. 
Collier,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barber: — 

Mark  £3,635  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker 3,676  0 0 

Coleman 3,4S9  0 0 

Stephenson 3,450  0 0 

Moreland  & Nixon  3,395  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  3,385  0 0 

Newman  & Maun 3,325  0 0 

Hart 3,316  0 0 

Laurence 3,109  0 0 


For  dwelling-house,  stable,  and  oppurtenancos,  at 
Totteridge,  Herts,  for  Dr.  F.  J.  Wood.  Messrs.  Soarle, 
Son,  & Hayes,  architects.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Newman  & Msna £5,605  0 0 

Seweli  & Sons  5,406  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 5,295  0 0 

Williams  &,  Sen 5,240  0 0 

Eoberts  4,734  0 0 

Wooohall  4,430  0 0 


For  alterations  end  repairs  to  York-road  Chapel,  York- 
road,  Lambeth.  Messrs.  Searle,  Bon,  & Hayes,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied 

Brass  £3,365  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole 3,193  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 3,146  0 0 

Tarrant  i Sons 3,015  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 2,965  0 0 

Eoberts  2,947  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  116,  Lower  ThamcB' 
street,  for  Mr.  E.  Seaman.  Mr.  J.  W.  Forge,  architect : — 

Newman  & Mann £331  0 0 

Brewer  276  10  0 

Cleaver  830  0 0 


For  villa  residences,  West-end-lano,  Hampstead,  for 
Mr.  H.  Smith.  Mr.  William  Thompson,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Walter  Barnett : — 

Burdetc  £3,650  0 0 

Bangs*  Co 3,385  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  3,237  0 0 

blewman&Mann 2,200  0 0 

Kinnimont 2,199  0 0 

Perry  2,173  0 0 

Shaw  2,145  0 0 

Boyce  2,134  0 0 

Sheppard  2,060  0 0 

For  completion  of  tbe  mansion  known  as  The  Finches, 
Lindfleld,  Sussex,  for  Mr.  James  Proctor.  Mr.  Thomas 
LainsOD,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Anscombe £12,555  0 0 

Newman  * Mann  12,461  0 0 

Barnes  13,190  0 0 

Waldram&Co  13,083  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 12,008  0 0 

Howard 11,974  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 11,967  0 0 

Browne  & Eobinson  11,826  0 0 

Chappell  , 11,783  0 0 

Cheeseman  11,578  0 0 

Dollands  10,426  0 0 

Deacon  (accepted) 10,225  0 0 


For  Bradford  Drainage,  Wilts,  contract  No.  2,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Eatridge,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied ; — 

BotteriJl&Co £3,770  0 0 1 

Haynes  3,000  0 0 

Brock  & Bruce 2,628  0 0 

Bugbird  2,600  0 0 

Cowdery  & Sons  2.274  17  7 

J.  & G.  Bell  2,145  0 0 

Long 1,650  0 0 

Croxford  & Co 1,629  0 0 

Everest  1,623  8 4 

Coker  ..  1,376  0 0 

Bibaey  1,210  0 0 ! 

For  Midsomer  Water  Drainage.  Mr.  A.  W.  Estridge* 
engineer.  Quantities  supplied ; — 

Bisaett £0,045  0 0 ! 

Bugbird  ...  4,765  0 0 

J.  * Q.  Bell  .,  ..  4,526  10  0 

Young  4 Co.  4,479  15  0 

Brock  Ic  Broee  (accepted)  3,900  0 0 

Greenwood  & Co 3,584  0 0 

Coker  ..  3,275  0 0 

Sibsey 2,600  0 0 ! 

For  works  at  West  Ham  Cemetery.  Messrs.  N.  S' 
Josephs  * Pearson,  architects: — 

Newman  & Mann £993  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  997  0 0 

Bangs  * Co. 989  0 0 

Eivett 977  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 951  0 0 


For  foundations  for  house,  No.  25,  Devonahire-terrace, 
for  Mr.  Beddington.  Messrs.  N.  S.  Josephs  & Pearson, 
architects : — 

Browne  & Eobinson £1,068  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  897  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  (accepted)  ,,,  790  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  Thorncombes,  near 
Guilford,  for  Mr.  Edward  Fisher.  Mr.  Sancton  Wood, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Mann  * Saunders  : — 

Newman*  Mann £3,948  0 0 

Colls  * Son 2,84)  0 0 

Stimpson 2,650  0 0 

Fish 2,360  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Gresham  Life  Assurance  OfTices, 
Poultry,  City.  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  James  Barnet : — 

Scrivener  & W hite £47,980  0 0 

Trollope* Son  47,9C0  0 0 

Smith  & Co 47,713  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 47,256  0 0 

Colls  * Sons 46,434  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & HUl 43,680  0 0 

Killby., , 40,730  0 0 

Peto,  Bros 40,497  0 0 


For  a new  honse,  Grove  Park,  near  Chislehnrst,  Kent, 
for  Mr.  D.  Macartney.  Mr.  E.  Mathews,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gleed : — 

Harrison  * Wood £2,974  0 0 

Tears  2,877  0 0 

Ebbs  * Sons  2,640  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools.  Church-road,  Leyton, 
for  tbe  Leyton  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Curtis  * 

' Eeed £4,894  0 0 

Arber  . 4,830  0 0 

Eivett  , 4,787  0 0 

Hoskings,  Bros 4,627  0 0 

Ashby,  Bro 4.-169  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta 4,350  0 0 

Morter 4,243  0 0 

Bayers  (accepted).. 4,114  0 0 


For  new  premises,  Newgate-street,  for  Mr.  L.  Salomons. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Osborne  * Russell ; — 

Gammon  £12,800  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 12,315  0 0 

Pritchard 12,239  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 11,911  0 o 

Newman  * Mann  11,782  0 0 

Brass 11,740  0 0 

Tarrant  * Son 11,694  0 0 

Ashby,  Bros 11,C71  0 0 

For  new  warehouse,  corner  of  Upper  Thames-street 
and  CoUege-hil),  for  Mr.  C.  Oppenheimer.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Saunders,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Osborne  & 
Bussell : — 

Tarrant £11,0C9  0 0 

Carter 10,171  0 0 

Conder  10,850  0 0 

Colls  10,733  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  10,630  0 0 

Brass If*, 685  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 10,655  0 0 

Ashby,  Bros 10, 473  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  "Two  Brothers"  Tavern,  New- 
road,  Battersea.  Mr.  F.  Edwards,  architect : — 

Gammon*  Son £347  10  0 

Marsland  311  0 0 

Lathey,  Bros,  (accepted) 307  0 0 


For  alteration  and  additions  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Chubb,  at  Malmabury,  Wilts,  Mr.  John 
Bemey,  architect:— 

Brown  (accepted)  .....£*80  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Rectory  House  at 
Ardingley,  Sussex,  for  the  Rev.  James  Bowden.  Mr. 
JohnBerney,  architect 

Box  (withdrawn) £3,783  0 0 

Smith  (accepted) 4,014  0 0 


For  new  mansion,  at  Sevenoaks,  for  Mr.  A.  Draco. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T. 
Ladds: — 

Red  Mansfield 
Stone. 

Smith  & Co £12,310  £340 

Jackson  & Shaw  12,219  335 

Brass  11,864  351 

Longmiro  * Burge ...  11,74)  329 

Trollope  & Sons 11,676  348 


For  repairs  to  “_Tha  Trafalgar,"  Latimer-road,  Shep- 
herd’s Bush.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect:— 

Wells  £130  0 0 

Hockley 109  0 0 

Shurmnr 99  0 0 

Bowden 96  0 0 


For  repairs  to  "The  Qneen,"  Neate-street,  Camber- 
well. Mr.  IT.  J.  Newton,  architect 

Shnrmer £117  0 0 

Bmiih  109  0 0 

Hockley  107  0 0 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

Petbtei  V.  TTiompion. — The  plaintiff's  sollcltois,  Messrs.  Crook  4 
Smith,  hare  evidently  not  read  tbe  report  In  our  columns  or  they 
would  not  have  written  such  a stupid  letter. 

Improved  Duieltingi. — We  have  received  acommunlcationupon  thU 
subject  from  Messrs.  Allen  4 Son,  but  it  was  too  late  for  consideration 

errata.— In  Mr.  Galliff’s  paper  (p.  579,  ante)  read  in  lieu  of  what 
Is  printed.  " 1 wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  meeting,  as  bearing 
materially  upon  tbe  question  before  it,  viz.,  lat,  the  eOect  of  the  land 
or  ground-rent  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  superstructure  ; 

Anecujtfe-under-Jlymc  Surreyorship.  — In  the  list  of  selected 
candidates  for  the  above  in  last  Saturday's /luifiier  you  give  tbe  name 
amongst  others  of  Mr.  Pearce,  Liverpool,  whereas  It  should  have  been 
Mr.  J B.  McCallnm,  Liverpool.— J. 

Ibex  (we  are  forced  to  decline.  Look  to  the  schedule  of  charges 
Issued  by  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects). — W.  A — K.  II.— 
H.  4 W.— J,  B.— Sir  O.  O.  S.— A.  W.  E.— U.  J-— A.  4 Son.— W.  C.  G. 
— B.  B.  4 B.-A  Babscriber.— W-P.— J.  H-  B.-G.  4 8.  F. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  gtvln 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tendere.  4c.  mnst  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  au<f  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesaarUy  for 
publication. 

NoTB.— Tbe  responsibility  of  signed  artlclee,  and  papere  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  17  and  18,  Devon- 
shire-Btreet,  for  Messrs.  Brown  * Norton.  Mr.  W.  S.  R. 
Fayne,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Edward  Morfee:— 

Kiddle  * Sou £4,290  0 0 

Ashby,  Bros 4,223  0 0 

Conder 4,184  0 0 

Outhwaite  * Son  4,053  0 0 

Holland  * Hanuen 4,031  0 0 

Lathey,  Bros 4,03)  0 0 

Tarrant  * Son  3,953  0 0 

Laurence 3,885  0 0 


The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  T'esti- 
MONIALS  left  at  the  Q^ce  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
mejits,  and  strongly  recomjnends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clOCk  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 


For  Premises  in  Tbrogmorton-avenne,  City,  for  Mr. 
A.  J.  Waterlow  : — 

mu,  Higgs,  & Hill £15,700  0 0 

Baker  & Sons 16,460  0 0 

Jackson  * Shaw 16,273  0 0 

Lascelles  14,983  0 0 

Trollope  * Sous 14,973  0 0 

Lucas,  Bros 14,923  0 0 

Holland*  Hanuen 14,78-4  0 0 

Chappell  & Co.  14,567  0 0 

Adumson  & Son  14,490  0 0 

Peto,  Bros 14,375  0 0 

Brass 13,987  0 0 


Forpulling  down  and  rebuilding  " The  Lord  Nelson,” 
Whitechapel-road.  Mr.  R.  C.  James,  architect ! — 

Woods £983  0 0 1 

Colls 925  0 0 

Cook  914  0 0 

Charlton 897  0 0 

Fisher 895  0 0 

'toung 657  0 0! 


For  a house  at  Woodside,  near  Croydon,  for  Mr. 
J amea  A,  Wright.  Mr.  John  Berney,  architect : — 

Coles  £2,028  0 0 

Hyde  1,995  0 0 

Cox  1,985  0 0 

Marriage  1,810  0 0 

Smith  (accepted) 1,806  0 0 


For  new  premises  for  tbe  Civil  Service  Oo-operative 
Society,  Oxenden-street,  Haymarket.  Mr.  Thos.  Verity, 
architect ; Mr.  Ed.  Robins,  surveyor.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  8.  PlimsBul: — 

Hobson £11,069  0 0 

Howard 10,784  0 0 

Simpson 10,500  0 0 

Kirk  * Randall  (accepted)  9,824  0 0 

Iron  and  Fireproof  Flooring. 

Dennett  * Co,  (accepted)  4,965  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR 

■^yANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BITTTATIONS  VACANT. 

Blx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  uoiier 4i.  6d. 

Each  oddiclonoi  line  (about  ten  worciz)  Oo.  6L 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Line*  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . 3*.  Sd. 

Ewh  additloual  Line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PEE-PAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  te  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  resident* 
In  auy  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19*.  per  annum, 
Paj/able  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  ■tamptaccepted  foramount*  under  6s.  Any  larger  euzn 
«bonid  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  tbe  Post  Office, 
King-etreet,  Coveut-goiden,  W.O.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  qnality. 
SANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merohante, 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdtsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Adtt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  leas  time  at  less  coat. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
CJonorete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  [Auvt.] 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M,  8TODART  A 0 0. 

Office; 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [ADTr.3 
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Decoration  and  Art. 


HE  Frencli  Academy 
and  the  Institate  are 
well  known  all  over  the 
world,  but  the  National 
Library,  as  a seat  of 
professorships,  and  an 
arena  of  lectures,  is  not. 
Nevertheless,  it  was 
within  those  vast  and 
stately  walls  that,  the 
other  day,  a controversy 
of  high  public  interest 
took  place,  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  fine 
and  the  decorative  arts, 
and  the  possibility  of 
their  union.  This  has 
alwaysbeen  a favourite 
object  of  French  in. 
quiry.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  M.  Beule  directed 
attention  to  it,  and  pot 
himself  upon  the  proof, 
historically,  of  his 
aBsertions.  Van  Eyck, 
ho  said,  somewhat  hy- 
perbolically,  was  the 
discoverer  of  artistic 
ornament  ; EuSaelle  derived  inspiration  from 
the  arabesques  among  the  ruined  baths  of 
Titus;  Poussin  reproduced  the  Aldobandini 
marriage-symbols  ; and  painters  from  every 
country  have  copied,  with  a frenzy  of  enthu. 
aiasm,  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii,  and  Ingres 
himself  had  drawn  classic  groups  upon  a 
vase  destined  only  for  the  decoration  of  a 
servants’  hall.  We  have  seen  how  this  principle, 
or  sentiment  and  principle  combined,  has  been 
acted  upon,  since  exhibitions  began  in  Europe. 
Often  in  barbarisms  and  grotesques, — as  of 
Ethiopian  slaves  holding  forth  bronze  lamps, 
piles  of  Cupids  surrounding  fountains  of  im- 
modesty;  and  the  various  trash,  in  the  same 
sense,  of  nineteenth-centnry  competitions.  So 
far,  M.  Beule.  The  new  French  Department, 
repi’esentiog  his  views,  has  just  declared  itself 
more  broadly  upon  the  point;  it  says, — we  all 
admire  the  Greeks,  yet  we  imitate,  and  do  not 
study  them.  We  copy  their  types,  their  costumes, 
their  furniture,  even  their  domestic  utensils; 
and,  after  all,  what  is  the  result  ? The  skin  of 
the  lion  on  the  body  of  the  ass ! This  is  a 
French  judgment,  with  the  justice  of  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  For  the  question,  as  pro- 
pounded  before  the  professors  and  students  of  the 
National  Library,  in  tbeQuartier  Latin, inParia, is, 
whether  Apelles  and  Zeuxis  were  not  decorative 
painters,  after  all.  There  is  more  seriousness 
in  the  problem  thus  suggested,  than,  at  a first 
glance,  might  appear.  We  will,  at  any  rate, 
reflect  the  latest  French  idea, — of  a master  of 
the  art  and  of  its  critics, — upon  the  subject.  He 
Baid,  in  effect,  “ Yon  are  losing  yourself  upon 


vast  spaces  of  canvas,  more  wintry  than  winter  ; 
or  upon  athletic  figures  with  well-arranged 
tunics  clinging  to  them;  you  are  setting  little 
notions  in  frames  which  you  think  worthy  of 
Pompeii;  you  are  playing  with  toys,  and  paint- 
ing for  children ; and  yet  you  think  that 
decoration  is  not  one  of  the  arts ! Now, 
through  all  this  controversy,  which  the  French 
Report  revives,  runs  a principle,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  “Library,”  to  the  effect  that 
the  art  insisted  upon  shall  be  either  “Mural” 
or  “ Monumental.”  “ It  is  in  the  combination  of 
these  terms,”  writes  a Parisian  Commissioner, 
that  the  “ Decorative  ” manifests  itself.  Here  is 
the  grand  point,  so  to  speak,  of  disunion.  The 
Fine,  historically,  it  is  said,  according  to  modern 
prejudices,  have  refused  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  Decorative  Arts.  Well,  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  judge  of  results  in  these  matters ; but 
we  have  some  land-marks,  at  any  rate,  by  which 
to  guide  ourselves.  The  Greeks  were  masters  of 
art  and  architecture,  yet  they  dedicated  their 
genius  to  decoration  in  a high  degree.  Their 
temples  and  porticoes  blazed  with  colour;  they 
did  not  study  proportions  only,  but  effects, 
artificially,  — perhaps  not  so  artificially, — 
and  they  enslaved  a mathematical 
knowledge  of  beanty  into  their  service.  We 
recognise,  in  the  teaching  ofM.  Beule,  something 
like  a principle.  It  abandons  the  idea  of  huge 
antique,  colossal,  and  monotonous  masses ; of 
dreadful  contrasts  between  terrifying  light  and 
overwhelming  shade  ; between  deep  glooms  and 
enamelled  open  spaces;  but  all  this  became 
familiar,  after  theLoggiaofRaffaelle  and  the  Pom- 
peiian Chambers  had  been  illustrated  by  learning 
aud  by  art.  The  new  discoveries  were  made  by 
those  who,  in  Sicily  and  Greece,  preserved  the 
purest  classic  traditions.  It  is  not  in  the  new 
sense  propounded,  for  on  that  point  the  latest 
theories  of  “The  Librarians”  will  not  be 
accepted  without  a few  “ grains  of  salt.”  For 
example,  a few  years  ago,  the  cry  was  raised  that 
walls,  capable  of  being  painted,  were  wanted  in 
France.  Forthwith,  ou  entire  school  of  wall' 
painters  presented  themselves,  and  a reaction 
took  place,  favouring  the  painting  of  roofs.  Now^ 
all  who  have  sojourned  or  travelled  in  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  or  Germany,  will  admit  that, 
in  tbe  matter  of  artistic  decoration  for  public 
buildings  we  are  very  far  behind,  if  not  in  taste,  at 
at  all  events  in  enthusiasm,  the  general  European 
idea.  There  is  not  a town-ball  or  a court  of  justice, 
a police  office  or  public  baths,  in  continental 
Europe  but  what  has  its  allegory  and  its  heroic, 
in  crimson  and  gold.  But  this  is  only  by  the 
way.  In  antique  times,  the  plafonds,  or  hollow 
roofs  of  edifices— such  as  we  see  now  reproduced, 
in  a manner,  at  Brussels  and  Amsterdam,  were 
painted,  not  by  artists,  but  by  workmen.  Some 
architectural  ornaments  ran  about  the  cornices 
and  enlivened  the  coffers;  but  an  eternal  blue 
tint  prevailed,  relieved  only  by  golden  stars, 
such  as  those  which,  since  1868,  have  dis- 
figured the  vaulted  heights  of  Notre  Dame, 
at  Paris.  To  a later,  though  scarcely  to 
a less  barbarous,  period,  belong  tbe  decorative 


masters,  attempting  to  carry  out  the  Sioyonian 
idea  of  substituting,  for  simple  arabesque, 
on  a blue  ground  and  golden  flowers,  little  figure 
groups,  star  clusters,  discoveries  which  melted 
and  lost  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  spirit  of 
tbe  architecture ; and  a thousand  thoughts  of 
decorative  genius,  from  floor  to  cupola,  which 
provoked,  perhaps,  an  equal  number  of  contro- 
versies. The  “ Library”  is  of  many  opinions  on 
this  point.  It  says,— “ A cupola  should  have  no 
light” ; it  says,  again,—*'  A cupola  should  have 
no  shadow.”  And  tbe  masters  of  the  Venetian 
school  reply  by  askiug, — “What  has  this  to  do 
with  decoration  relatively  to  the  fine  arts  ? ’ It 
is  impossible  to  admit  any  of  these  prejudices, 
— we  cannot  call  them  theories, — in  full.  Other- 
wise,  a deep  injustice  would  be  done  to  both  the 
Byzantine  and  the  earlier  Italian  artists  who 
both  wrought  upon  the  idea,  prettily  expressed 
by  the  American  poet  when  he  said,  “ Tbe  beau- 
tiful should  be  the  bride  of  the  useful.”  Yet  this 
is  not  exactly  the  purpose  just  now  to  be  kept  in 
view.  The  greatest  of  all  artists  have  asked  the 
question, — What  is  art,  if  not  decorative  ? 
What  did  Julio  Romano  do  except  paint  a roof 
at  Mantua,— that  is,  as  his  masterpiece  ? In  a 
limited  sense,  tbe  same  might  be  implied  of 
Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle.  They  had  to  illus- 
trate tbe  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and,  in  that  sense, 
what  were  they  except  decorative  painters  ? The 
argument  is  ingeuiouB,  if  not  insulting;  but  it 
belongs  to  the  artistic  cynicism  of  the  day,— a 
feeling,  by  the  bye,  which  may  be  turned  to  good 
or  to  bad  account,  as  we  may  please.  And  here 
powerful  protest  interrupts  us.  M.  Beule 
aays,— “Nearly  all  artists,  when  commissioned 
to  paint  a plafond,”— the  work,  of  all  others, 
which  the  unfortunate  Haydon  most  desired, 

“is  satisfied  to  do  bis  work  at  home  ; to  paint 
tranquilly  in  hie  studio;  to  imagine  what  his 
groups  ought  to  be.  He  covers  his  canvas;  he 
sees  it  nailed  up;  it  may  be  the  Apotheosis  of 
Homer,  copied  from  the  Luxembourg;  it  may 
be  magnificent  enough ; but  it  is  not  the  work 
of  a man  who  has  stood  upon  stool  or  scaffold, 
beneath  the  vaults  of  Saint  Jean  de  Lateran, 
old  Fontainbleau,  or  the  Palace  of  Justice  at 
Rennes.”  Of  course,  when  ait  is  thus  associated 
with  decoration,  the  embarrassment  of  riches  is 
obvious.  The  ancients,  who  had  little,  except 
their  history  and  their  mythology  to  fall  back 
upon,  did  not  encounter  the  same  difficulties. 
Nor  should  we,  who  have,  in  addition,  eight 
centuries  of  modern  history,  with  all  the 
legends  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  to  work 
upon,  or  from.  Socrates,  they  tell  us, 
only  wanted  a workman,  with  a tunic  and 
suit  of  sandals,  to  make  any  amount  of 
archaeology  out  of.  Still,  the  relation  between 
decoration  and  art  must  be  sought  for,  and  found, 
between  narrower  limits  thanthese.  We  may  even 
be  compelled  to  omit  from  onr  perspective,  arebi- 
tecture  and  poetical  painting.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
objectof  theinquiry,etimnlated  by  BOmany  exhibi- 
tions, to  invite  from  down  their  supreme  pinnacles 
the  grandest  ideals  of  art,  and  ask  them  to  mingle 
and  blend  with  the  tastes  aud  habits  of  ordinary 
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life.  If  ife  will  be  believed,  there  wap,  at  one 
time,  a desperate  struggle  against  the  bare 
notion  of  assoeiation  of  art  with  deccratior. 
Shall  it  bo  said,  exclaimed  the  Professor  of 
Dresden,  that  this  art,  prodnoing  a new-born 
Christ  of  Corregio,  so  sublime,  that  by  none  can 
it  be  seen  except  by  those  who  stand  within  the 
rays  of  the  cradle,  must  be  degraded  to  the  nses 
of  the  furniture-maker  and  the  Casino  gilder? 
M.  Beule  gave  a sensible  reply  to  this  somewhat 
absurd  question.  He  inquired  whether  there 
was  any  value  in  the  decoration  of  churches  and 
palaces  ? and  whether  this  principle,  of  taste  and 
beauty,  might  not  descend  through  every  pur- 
pose ai.d  propriety  of  life  ? It  is  in  snatches 
that  we  get  the  history  cf  art, — in  a solitary 
column  j in  a lonely  vase  ; just  as  a rich  curtain 
indicates  a luxurious  interior,  a single  tree  a 
forest,  a spring  a river.  No  doubt,  if  we  seek 
for  our  ideas  of  art  connected  with  decoration 
so  far,  they  may  be  brought  home  to  us. 
"Colour,”  insist  these  lost  authorities,  “is 
essential  to  decoration ; and  nothing  is  more 
saddening  than  works  which  possess  the  dead- 
ness of  sculpture,  without  its  solidity.”  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  this  comprehends  the 
entire  question.  In  the  face  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington colourists  are  submitted  the  ochre  of 
Attica  and  the  red  of  Sinope.  These  were  the 
two  tints  of  an  austere  art  practised,  in  its  several 
ways,  by  Giotto  and  Masaccio,  Miclielangelo  and 
Raffaelie  ; yet  they  were  painters,  not  decorators, 
in  whose  favour  M.  Beule  pleads.  Leas  than  in 
these  can  it  be  imagined  that  Veronese,  Rubens, 
Romano,  Guido,  or  Poussin  Bnalains  the  same 
idea.  It  is  cnly,  in  decoration,  from  the  French, 
that  we  anatch  a thooght  across  the  borders  of 
art,  that  we  embroider  an  idea  upon  a sugges- 
tion. Such  is  the  secret  of  the  charm  possessed 
by  na  in  ancient  tapestries,  in  chinas  and  enamels 
of  the  Renaissance  ; in  crystals  and  glass.work 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  in  Bjzantine  mosaiqnes; 
in  the  cashmeres  of  North. Western  India; 
Chinese  es;  Persian  and  Turkish  carpets; 
and  Greek  and  Albanian  embroideries.  It  is 
half  art  and  half  decoration.  It  means,  the 
Orientals  say,  an  improvisation  of  use  and  art 
combined.  The  spirit  of  modern  art  adds,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  two  principles  are  not  merely 
recoDcileable,  but  inseparable. 


"ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS  ON  CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE.” 


The  second  number  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  serial  work 
under  the  above  tide*  continues  the  subject  of 
Cistercian  architecture,  still  in  illustration  of  the 
general  plan  of  its  churches  and  conventual 
buildings,  which  is  farther  exempHSed  by  a sheet 
of  plans,  on  a small  scale,  of  twenty.one  Cistercian 
abbeys  or  churches  in  France,  England,  Germany, 
and  Spain.  A special  point  which  these  plans 
(reduced  from  those  which  accompanied  the 
author’s  lecture  on  the  subject  at  the  Institato 
of  Architects  in  1871)  illnstrate  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eastern  chapels  upon  a square  east 
end,  a simple  form  of  which  arrangement  is 
exemplified  in  the  plan  of  Abbey  Dore,  and  a 
more  complicated  and  extended  development  of 
it  in  those  of  Riddagshausen  and  Ebraoh,  in 
Germany.  The  arrangement  of  eastern  chapels 
in  what  has  been  called  the  chevet  form,  about 
an  apsidal  east  end,  is,  of  course,  both  much 
more  frequent,  and,  from  the  recent  attention 
paid  to  French  architecture  in  England,  much 
more  familiarised  to  most  of  us.  The  em- 
ployment of  chapels  in  connexion  with  a 
square  cast  end  gives  to  the  exterior  design 
at  this  point  a peculiar  aspect,  illustrated 
by  the  views  of  the  eastern  terminations 
of  the  three  abbeys  just  referred  to.  In 
Abbey  Dore  the  chancel  chapels,  which  occur  at 
the  east  side  only  of  the  chancel,  and  are  marked 
off  from  the  eastern  aisle  only  by  an  arcade,  are 
nnder  the  same  riof-slope  as  the  aisle;  but  in 
the  two  German  buildings  we  have  first  the 
lean-to  roof  of  the  line  of  chapels  surrounding 
the  chancel  on  east,  south,  and  north  ; above  and 
within  that  the  aisle  walla,  with  their  lean-to 
roof ; and  within  that  again  the  main  centre  com- 
partment of  the  chancel  rising  above,  with  a 
gable  in  the  usual  form.  The  result  is  a kind  of 
pyramidal  composition,  which  is  very  marked  and 
characteristic  in  its  effect,  more  especially  at 
Riddagshansen,  the  appearance  of  which,  with 
its  pyramidal  grouping  and  plain  poiLted  win- 


* IfinBtrfcted  Papers  on  Clinreh  jirebiteeturo  By  Ed- 
mund Sharpe,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  “Jfo.  11.  Cistercian 
Architecture.  Part  1.,  GeneralPJan  (continued).’*  Lon- 
don  and  New  York : E.  & F.  N.  Spon. 


dows,  presents  a kind  cf  mingling  of  the  piefcn- 
resque  and  the  practical,  which  ia  both  nnusual 
and  impressive.  The  walla  of  the  north  and 
south  chapels  extend  nearly  as  far  from  the 
centre  line  of  the  building  as  the  transepts, 
against  the  east  walls  of  which  their  roofs  stop. 
The  interior  also,  of  which  an  admirable  draw- 
ing from  the  author’s  own  hand  is  lithographed, 
is  of  a noble  completeness  and  simplicity  of  de- 
sign, and  the  illustration  thus  afforded  cf  this 
not  much-known  building  is  in  itself  enough  to 
make  this  Number  worth  the  attention  of  archi- 
tectural students.  The  author  refers  to  it  as  a 
phase  of  Cistercian  architecture  that  has  been 
little  noticed,  and  which,  in  compsriaon  with 
"the  simpler  plans  of  the  earlier  churches  of 
Fontenay,  Montbronn,  Fountains,  and  Kirkstall, 
or  with  the  description  of  the  earlier  church 
at  Clorvaulx,  built  by  St.  Bernard  himself, 
affords  an  idea  of  the  rapid  progeas  which 
Ritualism  of  this  kiud  had  made,  even  in  the 
Cistercian  order  itself,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.” 

A point  just  touched  upon  by  the  author  is 
the]  significance  of  the  names  of  some  of  the 
principal  Cistercian  abbeys,  as  indicating  the 
motives  for  choosiug  the  site,  and  other  little 
suggestions  in  regard  to  their  history.  Thus,  in 
relation  to  the  Abbey  of  Brombach,  we  are  told 
that  the  site  was  fixed  upon  on  account  of  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  the  springs  (Brun- 
nen),  of  which  " Brom,”  therefore,  would  seem 
to  be  an  abbreviation,  and  " Brombach  ” to  be 
literally,  in  English,  ‘Spring-brook.”  Mr.  Sharpe 
goes  on  to  say,  " that  we  have  in  this  German 
example  a complete  parallel  as  regards  the  cause 
of  the  choice  of  its  site,  the  derivation  of  its 
name,  and  the  preservation  of  its  buildings,  to 
the  corresponding  examples  of  nearly  contem- 
poraneous date  in  France  and  England  (Fonte- 
7iay  and  Fountains'),  is  a fact  of  nnut-ual  interoit, 
the  importance  of  which  will  be  more  apparent 
when  we  come,  hereafter,  to  compare  the  designs 
of  their  buildings  and  the  details  of  their  works.” 
The  contrast,  one  may  add,  between  the  careful- 
ness about  water-supply,  and  about  sanitary  con- 
diiioDS  generally  for  prolonging  life,  and  the 
placing  of  the  buildings  and  the  framing  of  the 
rules  of  the  order,  so  as  to  cut  off  rigorously, 
as  one  would  suppose,  all  that  could  make  exist- 
ence worth  having,  is  very  significant  of  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  a movement  which  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  realise,  in  its  actual  facts, 
at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Sharpe,  it  seems,  has,  however,  had  an 
unexpected  opportunity  of  realising  it  in  the 
course  of  his  archooological  explorations  ; and 
his  account  of  this  is  so  curious  and  unusual,  and 
helps  so  much  towards  enabling  us  to  fancy  what 
life  in  these  Cistercian  buildings  actually  was, 
that  we  must  extract  the  passage.  It  was  when 
staying  at  Narbonne,  in  1865,  that  the  author,  on 
consniting  his  Cistercian  records,  found  a note 
of  a monastery  founded  in  1145,  under  the  name 
of  " Fons  frigidus  ” (again,  it  will  be  observed, 
a name  referring  to  the  nature  of  the  water- 
supply),  and  having  discovered  in  the  Ordnance 
map  the  name  of  ‘‘  Fontfroide”  in  the  direction 
indicated,  and  learning  that  there  were  some 
ruins  at  that  place,  set  off  to  pay  it  a visit. 

" Following  the  high  road  from  Narbonne  to 
La  Grasse,  which  diverging  from  the  Carasonne 
road,  soon  enters  a barren  valley  between  two 
low  ranges  of  rocky  hills,  I arrived,  after  a drive 
of  an  hour  and  a half,  at  a point  whore  a by- 
road  to  the  left  enters  a pleasant  green  valley, 
watered  by  a small  meandering  stream,  with 
sloping  banks,  growing  steeper  and  higher  as 
wo  advanced;  the  whole  presenting  the  usual 
features  of  a true  Cistercian  valley.  At  the 
distance  of  about  a mile  and  a half  the  valley 
makes  a sharp  turn,  and  in  the  narrow  basin 
thus  formed  we  suddenly  came  upon  a group  of 
grey  buildings,  of  the  original  destination  of 
which  I could  entertain  no  doubt.  Whether 
they  were  occupied  or  not  seemed  to  be  doubt- 
ful, for  the  heavy  double  doors  of  the  old  gate- 
way were  closed,  and  not  a sound  came  from  the 
buildings  themselves;  a pretty  loud  summons  on 
the  closed  doors,  however,  was  shortly  followed 
by  the  sound  of  approaching  footstepo  ; the  bars 
were  withdrawn,  and  there  stood  before  me  a 
Cistercian  monk,  clad  in  the  identical  garments 
described  in  p.  12  of  part  II.  of  this  work.  Oo 
recovering  from  the  startling  effect  produced 
upon  mo  by  this  apparition,  I inquired  of  the 
ghost-like  figure  whether  I was  right  in  supposing 
that  this  was  the  Abbey  of  Fontfroide,  and 
whether,  in  that  case,  I might  be  allowed  to  see 
the  buildings;  the  Cistercian — for  it  was  a real 
monk  that  I saw  before  me — silently  motioned 


me  to  enter,  and  conducted  me  to  the  cloister, 
where  he  consigned  me  to  the  charge  of  another 
monk,  who  proved  to  be  the  Hotelier  (Uospitalis, 
Hospitalarius),  the  only  monk,  besido  the  Abbot, 
to  whom  the  privilege  of  speech  was  allowed. 
It  appears  that  a French  land-owner,  some  years 
ago,  purchased  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  convent, 
and  refounded  it  for  the  use  of  such  inmates  of 
the  Bernardine  monasteries  of  the  high  Alps  as 
were  unable  any  longer,  from  failing  health  or 
increasing  years,  to  sustain  the  rigours  of  the 
climate  of  those  elevated  regions. 

" At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  eighteen  or 
twenty  monks  in  the  convent ; they  had  repaired 
the  chnrch  and  some  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings,  aud  contrived  to  raise  on  the  land  attached 
to  the  abbey  sufficient  to  support  life.  They  were 
evidently  in  the  greatest  state  of  poverty,  and 
living  in  the  complete  realisation  of  that  life  of 
self-denial  and  severity  contemplated  by  the 
founders  of  the  order,  and  practised  in  th© 
twelfth  century.  I enjoyed  their  simple  hospi- 
tality for  two  days,  and  was  permitted  to  visit 
and  to  draw  the  different  buildings  and  the 
church  when  and  as  I pleased.  It  was  a singular 
existence.  Not  a footfall  was  heard  in  th© 
buildings,  for  the  monks  wore  sandals;  and  it 
was  somewhat  startling,  when  in  the  cloisters, 
or  the  chapter-house,  you  fancied  yourself  alone, 
to  find,  on  turning  round,  one  of  thee©  voiceless, 
Mediseval,  white-robed  figures  at  your  elbow. 
The  only  sound  that  disturbed  the  deep  stillness 
of  the  place  was  that  of  the  voices  of  the  monks 
as  they  chanted,  five  times  daring  the  day,  their 
orisons  in  the  church.” 

Few  real  experiences  could  have  seemed  more 
like  a dream,  we  should  imagine.  Fontfroide 
monastery  possessed  some  peculiarities  of  plan, 
in  the  existence  of  an  apse  to  one  of  the  eastern 
chapels  of  each  transept,  as  well  as  the  principal 
apse  of  the  chancel ; and  in  having  (which  is 
very  unusual)  the  conventual  buildings  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church  instead  of  on  the  south. 

The  subject  of  the  process  of  construction,  or 
of  tho  thinking  out  of  the  construction,  of 
Mediooval  buildings,  receives  some  special  illns- 
stration  in  the  present  number  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
work ; he  endeavours  to  give  more  emphasis  to 
the  idea  which  has  been  a good  deal  mooted 
lately  (and  which  we  rather  believe  he  was  the 
first  to  suggest),  that  the  Medimval  vaulted 
buildings  were  designed  rather  from  above  than 
from  below,  the  arrangement  of  tho  vaulting, 
and  the  plan  of  the  upper  portion  immediately 
connected  with  it,  being  determined  upon,  and 
the  substructure  planned  and  designed  with, 
this  end  in  view.  The  idea  that  th©  plan  of  the 
Medimval  transeptal  churches  was  really  de- 
signed with  a symbolical  meaning,  and  did  not 
arise  merely  from  constructive  influences  (a 
theory  which  has  been  sometimes  questioned)- 
receives  at  least  very  strong  confirmation  from 
the  sentence  which  the  author  quotes  from  a 
" Ritulam  Cisteroiense,”  published  at  Paris  in 
1721  : — " Omnes  ecclesias  ordinia  noatri  in 
honorem  beat®  Mari®  dedicat®  sunt,  et  fere 
in  modem  crucis  construct®,  instar  eccleai® 
Ciaterciensis  omnium  matria”  ; and  although  we 
are  not  told  po.sitiveIy  the  date  to  which  this  in- 
junction  is  to  be  traced  back,  it  certainly  infers 
a tradition  to  the  effect  suggested.  The  manner 
in  which  this  injunction  is  carried  out  in  Cister- 
cian churches  affords,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  a 
convincing  proof  of  this  theory,  that  tho  whole 
building  was  designed  with  reference  to  tho 
upper  portion.  If  we  examine  the  ground-plans 
of  Cistercian  churches,  we  find  the  cross  form 
often  very  much  broken  up,  and  sometimes  ren- 
dered little  recognisable  amid  the  greater  or  less 
complication  of  the  ground-plan.  Bub  take  the 
plan  above  the  triforium  and  in  reference  to  the 
upper  walls  only,  and  the  symmetrical  form  of 
the  Latin  cross  is  apparent  in  almost  every  one 
of  them.  The  block  plana  of  fifteen  out  of  the 
twenty.one  churches  illustrated,  above  the  aisle- 
roofs,  are  given  on  Plato  III.,  and  all  show  a 
complete  and  symmetrical  Latin  cross,  of  not 
very  differing  proportions ; a few  only  of  the 
plans  having  the  arms  of  the  cross  decidedly 
longer  in  comparison  to  the  stem  than 
the  others.  This  way  of  contemplating  the 
plan  is  at  least  rather  new,  and  may  suggest 
something  as  to  the  principles  which  governed 
the  planning  of  the  buildings.  In  its  bear, 
ing  upon  the  conclusion  derived  from  it, 
however,  it  meet  not  be  poshed  too  far.  We 
doubt  whether  it  is  possible  really  to  arrive  with 
certainty  at  a clear  idea  of  the  method  in  design 
of  the  Medimval  architect,  or  the  manner  in 
which  bis  problem  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 
But  every  suggestion  on  tho  subject  is  interest* 
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ing.  The  present  number  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  pub- 
lication is,  in  ehortj  a very  good  one,  with  much 
of  what  is  of  special  interest  in  it.  We  regret 
again,  however,  to  see  drawings  (the  exterior 
views  of  Abbey  Dore,  and  of  the  two  German 
abbeys  before  referred  to),  which  in  exeoation 
and  style  are  very  inferior  to  what  used  always 
to  be  connected  with  Mr.  Sharpe’s  name.  The 
two  interior  views  of  Abbey  Dore  and  Rid- 
dagshausen,  which  bear  the  author’s  own  signa- 
tare,  afford  a marked  contrast  to  the  exterior 
views. 


HEALTHY  HABITATIONS.* 

We  are  told  upon  the  best  authority  that 
there  occurs  annually  in  this  country  upwards  of 
4^  millions  of  cases  of  preventible  sickness,  and 
that  125,000  persons  are  prematurely  out  off 
every  year  from  a neglect  of  sanitary  precau- 
tions.  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  that  the 
house  is  to  blame  for  this  desperate  state  of 
things,  and  the  case  is  certainly  a strong  one. 
We  dress  in  the  morning,  and  unsuspectingly 
don  linen  washed,  dried,  and  ironed  in  the  home 
of  a laundress,  the  inmates  of  whose  non-disin- 
fected  household  have  been  stricken  down  with 
fever.  Or  the  contagious  matter  may  have  been 
imported  in  the  woollen  interstices  of  a coat 
ehapen  and  sewn  by  an  out-working  tailor  whose 
seat-board  was  within  the  length  of  a rose-tree 
from  some  one  whom  fever  is  fast  hailing  to  the 
silent  land.  We  then  breakfast,  and  if  we  escape 
enteric  poison  in  the  milk-jug  it  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  cleanly  surroundings  of  the  farm  or  dairy. 
The  meal  over,  the  post  may  bring  us  some 
infection  in  a newspaper,  not  one  newly  radiant 
from  the  press,  but  fresh  from  a friend  whose 
house  is  under  a fever-oloud,  as  was  the  case  the 
other  day,  when  the  vifus  of  scarlatina  was  oon. 
veyed  from  far  Inverness  to  Exmoutb.  The 
Nemesis  of  uooleanness  follows  the  innocent 
traveller,  too,  for  “ mine  hostess  of  the  inn  ” has 
perhaps  permitted  him  to  sleep  in  a bed  last 
occupied  by  one  who  had  just  sickened  or  who 
had  insufficiently  recovered  from  some  ailment. 
Even  if  the  bed  be  without  reproach,  his  slumber 
may  not  have  given  him  correspondiug  relaxa- 
tion, and  draughts  from  the  window  or  chimney 
may  have  induced  a violent  cold  just  when  the 
greatest  radiation  from  his  skin  prevailed,  and 
he  was  powerless  to  avert  it.  Or  the  faint  night 
breeze  may  be  loaded  with  the  invisible  horrors 
of  sewer-gas,  which  we  all  know  very  well  is  not 
an  imaginary  case. 

Alas  for  the  very  poor,  whom  we  shall  have 
always  with  us,  how  do  they  suffer  from  domi- 
ciliary uncleanuess!  They  risk  the  eating  of 
cheap,  unfit  food,  and  the  drinking  of  putrid 
water,  we  know;  but  they  may  also  sleep  upon 
beds  made  up  of  shredded  rags  which  the  dealers 
have  collected  from  the  marine  stores  and  town 
dust-yards,  innocent  of  cleansing  or  disinfection. 
Their  wearing  material  is  sometimes  also  just  the 
shoddy  made  \ip  of  woollen  rag  flocks,  from  no 
one  knows  where,  or  they  may  have  been  pur- 
chased in  the  clothes-exohauge  of  some  rag-fair, 
and  stored  with  germs  only  lacking  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mischief.  A late  outbreak  of  scarla- 
tina in  Hereford  was  traced  to  an  old-clothes 
shop  of  this  description.  The  furniture,  also,  of 
the  poor  classes  is  as  likely  as  not  purchased  at 
an  auction,  the  sale  of  which,  fresh  from  an 
infected  bouse,  was  not  arrested  by  the  health 
officer,  as  was  a late  sale  at  Sydenham.  Nor  do 
the  poor  suffer  alone  j they  perforce  communi- 
cate it  to  those  around  them.  Daring  the  present 
year  at  Chippenham,  the  pew-cleaner  bore  in- 
fection into  a family  pew.  The  saddest  case  I 
know  of  occurred  also  this  year  at  Leeds,  where 
typhus  was  carried  with  some  infected  articles 
into  a pawnbroker’s  house,  and  with  fatal  results. 
Sanitarians  must  aim  at  improving  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  poor  first  of  all,  and  the  hands  of  the 
health  inspectors  ought  to  be  strengthened,  so 
that  they  may  nob  only  seek  out,  but  promptly 
remove  the  engendering  evils.  As  fast  as  a 
crocodile’s  egg  is  discovered  an  ichneumon  should 
be  let  loose  upon  it.  The  medical  officer  of 
health  and  hia  inspectors  are  here  the  masters 
of  the  situation,  or  rather  should  be,  not  the 
magistrate  and  his  Admirables  of  the  Bine,  Per- 
haps, however,  some  day  the  police  will  get  tired 
of  so  much  hunting  up  of  oases  for  the  Board 
school,  and  will  snpplement  a fair  share  of  that 
by  furnishing  a list  of  sanitary  delinquencies  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

The  first  chief  consideration  when  about  to 
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erect  a house  is  that  of  procuring  a suitable  site. 
In  cities  we  have  little  choice  except  that  of 
avoiding  the  neighbourhood  of  rank  nuisances, 
such  as  slaughter-houses  or  gas-works.  Bub  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  have  built  there  the 
town  residence  rather  than  upon  the  more 
aristocratic  site,  since  the  foundations  would 
have,  it  may  be,  to  be  built  in  trenches  dug  out 
of  soft  core.  The  labouring  man  suffers  exactly 
in  the  same  way,  with  this  enhancement  of  evil, 
that  in  his  case  the  house  may  be  bnilt  up  for 
the  most  part  of  old  materials  sold  with  the  site, 
bricks  sodden  with  the  imparities  of  a century, 
and  put  together  with  mortar  manufactured  out 
of  filth-saturated  plaster.  If  the  history  of  the 
129,000  houses  which  have  been  erected  daring 
the  last  ten  years  in  London  were  accurately 
knowu,  some  desperate  revelations  might  be  ex- 
pected,  and  a great  deal  of  metropolitan  sickness 
accounted  for.  We  ought,  as  has  been  said,  to 
have  a due  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion in  each  street  of  every  city  within  the  land, 
and  thus  be  able  to  detect  unhealthy  areas  by 
separating  the  cases  of  zymotic  diseases  from 
other  seizures.  By  this  means  the  causes  of  filth 
diseases  might  be  rooted  out.  The  late  Dr. 
Ross  pointed  out  a street  in  St.  Giles’s  district, 
London,  in  which  there  was  in  the  course  of  each 
year  a death  in  every  honse.  In  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  a square  in  the  same  district  the  mortality 
was  only  one  in  forty-one  houses.  Not  density, 
and  not  overcrowding,  however,  caused  the 
fatality  in  the  street  named,  but  defects  of  con- 
structioD  and  arrangement  in  the  houses,  and, 
above^all,  dirt  inconceivable. 

I have  heard  it  repeatedly  remarked  that  the 
mansions  of  the  good  old  times  were  invariably 
built  upon  exceptionally  good  spots,  and  with 
which  no  fault  could  be  found.  This  may  be  true 
of, most  abbeys  and  priories,  the  sites  of  which 
were  chosen  by  conclaves  of  wise  men,  bat  is 
nob  true  if  predicted  of  many  old  mansions; 
since  I have  frequently  seen  these,  though  com- 
manding  the  finest  views,  abandoned  to  the 
owl,  and  new  residences  built  at  some  distance, 
because  of  the  healthiness  of  the  fresh  site.  If 
our  forefathers  erred,  however,  occasionally,  we 
err  very  frequently  indeed.  I could  point  ont 
houses,  dwelt  in  by  patricians  of  our  own  land, 
the  subsoil  of  which  is  continually — inflood-time 
or  dry  harvest — charged  with  the  water  of  adja- 
cent streams  or  lakes,  the  water  haviog  actually 
to  be  pumped  out  of  the  cellars  at  stated  times. 
Many  modern  mansions  have  I met,  too,  which 
had  been  erected  as  if  in  the  bottom  of  a saucer 
of  water-bearing  rocks,  and  which  are  never  dry. 

When  houses  are  built  upon  alluvial  soil  and 
the  subsoil  water  lies  close  to  the  surface,  the 
advent  of  malarious  diseases  may  be  regarded  as 
a certainty.  Paroxysmal  fevers  have  also  been 
traced  to  the  digging  up  of  the  wide  gravel 
walks  in  the  gardens  of  houses  unprovided  with 
a subsoil  drainage.  A great  deal  has  lately  been 
said  of  the  fevers  due  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
soil  in  Rome,  and  many  experiments  upon  the 
gronnd-air  have  been  made  at  home  and  upon  the 
Continent.  It  is  necessary  that  such  experi- 
meots  be  made,  for  a medical  man  has  lately 
related  how,  in  Carlisle,  he  suffered  for  nine 
weeks  from  a fever  due  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of 
levelling  a building  site  and  constructing  a new 
road  on  tbe  estate.  The  prevailing  winds  must 
also  be  taken  into  account,  for  where  the  house 
has  been  erected  regardless  of  proximous  fens  or 
marshes,  and  there  are  many  even  in  crowded 
England,  the  malarial  factors  are  many  and 
intense.  And,  apart  from  all  this,  honses  are 
sometimes  rendered  unbearable  through  standing 
open-monthed  in  the  way  of  winds  blown  from 
dry  sewage  outfalls  and  supersaturated  lands. 
I know  a nobleman’s  boose  one  wing  of  which  is 
made  most  uncomfortable  during  certain  winds 
by  chemical  works  fully  three  miles  distant. 
To  a very  serions  degree,  indeed,  do  dwellers  in 
manufacturing  cities  and  towns  suffer  when  the 
noisome  works  are  crowded  in  amongst  the 
dwellings.  These  manofacturing  vapours,  during 
northerly  and  easterly  winds  especially,  increase 
the  local  death-rates  enormonsly.  In  Glasgow, 
when  such  vapours  are  condensed  in  fogs,  the 
poorer  districts,  well  open  to  their  influence,  have 
suffered  a mortality  of  over  65  per  1,000,  as 
against  19  to  36  per  1,000  in  the  better  parts  of 
the  city  at  the  same  time.  If  there  stands  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  weeding  out  of  too  closely 
congregated  public  - houses  on  the  score  of 
morality,  a much  greater  necessity  obtains  for 
the  better  isolation  of  these  unhealthy  factories. 
And  just  as  intramural  bnrying-grounds  have 
been  banished  to  the  suburbs,  so  should  these 


atmosphere-poisoning  laboratories  be  gradually 
moved  on  to  the  outlying  districts,  even  should  a 
workmen’s  railway  follow  each  of  them. 

It  is  customary  with  us  to  condemn  the  erec- 
tion of  a residence  upon  clayey  soils,  and  to 
praise  gravelly  ones,  but  the  choice  is  not  always 
a happy  one.  True,  drift  gravels  may  be  free 
from  sinister  imputations,  and  so  may  deep 
permeable  gravels  and  deep  sandy  soils,  such  as 
onr  Bagshots ; for  there  the  chance  is  that  the 
many  escaping  wastes  from  our  dwellings  may 
filter  harmlessly  away.  Bab  shallow  gravels, 
and  gravels  of  mere  river  origin,  if  these  rest 
upon  non-absorbent  rocks,  are  to  be  suspected, 
inasmuch  as  the  wastes  which  sink  through  them 
would  anon  reach  the  surface  again.  There  is 
no  natural  surface-drainage  possible  in  such 
cases,  and  the  adjective  well-poisoning  is  also 
here  well  applied.  Now,  upon  a clay  soil — and 
cholera  flies  a clay  soil — it  has  been  remarke(i, 
all  this  evil  can  be  avoided ; the  foundations  can 
be  built  upon  concrete,  and  even  the  whole 
basement,  whilst  the  wastes  can  be  drawn  with- 
out fear  of  soakages.  As  a rule,  all  house  sites 
should  be  drained  just  as  fields  are  drained,  and 
below  even  the  concreting. 

The  greatest  care  shonld  therefore  be  exercised 
in  making  a proper  choice  of  a site.  If  the  dis- 
trict be  very  damp  and  marshy,  tbe  influence  of 
miasmas  cannot,  I think,  be  averted  by  any 
amount  of  gum-tree  or  sunflower  planting,  how- 
ever  mneh  moisture  these  may  dispose  of,  and 
Dutch  experiments  on  clean.water  ditohea  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  They  cannot  be  reck- 
oned to  counteract  the  evils  of  a snbsoil  oon. 
tinuously  fed  with  impure  liquids.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  fiorionlture  to 
conquer  a whole  district  from  deadly  malaria  by 
covering  it  with  aromatic  vegetation,  and  the 
inspired  writer  may  have  had  this  in  bis  mind 
when  he  spoke  of  the  desert  blossoming  as  a 
rose;  bub  powerful  as  is  the  peculiarity  of  cer- 
tain flowering  plants  to  produce  ozone,  on  ex- 
posnre  to  the  sun’s  rays,  they  could  have  bub 
little  effaob  upon  the  surroundings  of  a house 
which  can  only  be  drained  in  the  subsoil  upon 
which  it  immediately  rests. 

A word  or  two  as  to  the  prospect  aud  aspect 
of  a house,  and  tbe  necessity  of  this  has  been 
carefully  elaborated  by  Professor  Kerr.  The 
prospect  may  be  ohoson  with  the  view  to  making 
the  most  of  the  scenery.  As  regards  aspect,  the 
north  is  beet  allotted  to  the  dining-room,  as  the 
twilight  lasts  longest  there,  and  the  staircases 
are  also  best  when  arranged  upon  this  side  of 
the  house,  being  always  cool.  For  the  larder 
and  dairy  this  aspect  is  unexoeptionably  good. 
The  bedrooms  will  be  found  moat  comfortable 
when  facing  tbe  north-east,  as  they  get  a pleasant 
morning  sun,  and  are  correspondingly  cool  at 
night.  The  east  is  suitable  for  the  breakfast- 
room,  morning,  and  library,  but  nob  for  tbe 
drawing-room,  because  of  the  east  winds  and 
lack  of  afternoon  sunshine.  In  the  south-east 
may  be  placed  the  reception  and  best  rooms,  and 
for  a eiok  room  this  aspect  is  not  to  be  surpassed 
for  fitness.  The  south  is  unsnited  for  the  dining- 
room  windows,  except  there  be  a good  verandah ; 
and  as  for  the  south-west,  it  is  the  worst  aspect 
of  all,  and  unpleasantly  hot  for  bed-rooms. 
Neither  is  the  west  to  be  purposely  chosen  for 
bedrooms,  or  even  for  a dining-room;  it  is  suit- 
able, however,  for  tbe  smoking-room  and  for  one 
side  of  the  conservatory.  The  north-west  is 
suitable  for  an  eveuing-room  if  fitted  with  good 
blinds.  To  conclude,  the  east  aspect  is  dry,  but 
sometimes  subject  to  bitter  winds,  which  plant- 
ing  may  obviate.  The  south-east  is  also  dry  and 
the  winds  mild,  whilst  the  south  is  eminently 
sultry.  Tbe  worst  aspects  are  tbe  south-west, 
with  its  frequent  rains  and  boisterous  winds ; 
the  west,  with  its  rain  and  undue  warmth;  and 
the  north,  with  its  prevailing  coldness. 

It  may  bo  said  that  this  care  as  to  the  aspect 
is  mere  sumptuousness,  but  not  so.  Even  in  tbe 
case  of  a labourer’s  cottage  in  the  country,  when 
there  was  the  whole  welkin  to  choose  from,  how 
often  do  we  see  a senseless  choice  made, — just 
as  we  see  a senseless  choice  made  with  villas 
when  aspeob  has  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed  for 
prospect’s  sake.  The  bed-rooma  of  the  farm 
labourer’s  family  may  look  out  on  the  north  or 
south-west,  the  kitchen  faces  the  west,  the  dairy 
the  south,  and  the  privy,  dust-midden,  and 
piggery  dung.pit  are  all  clustered  together  where 
the  sunbeams  most  do  congregate,  instead  of  the 
north.  I have  no  practical  remark  to  make 
upon  this  part  of  my  theme,  except  to  lament 
that  intending  investors  do  not  oftener  have 
recourse  to  models  before  they  transmute  their 
money  into  bricks  and  mortar.  This  precaution 
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■would  co.st  little  more  than  1 per  cent,  on  the 
outlay,  and  would  save  much  heartbarning.  It 
is  only  what  every  good  engineer  does  before  be 
builds  a bridge  or  constructs  the  simplest  piece 
of  machinery. 

But  to  approach  the  house  closer,  ceasing, 
however,  the  alternate  harpiogs  upon  rich  and 
poor  residences,  and  choosing  a building  of 
moderate  pretensions  as  a representative  erec- 
tion. As  we  near  it  we  diagnose  immediately 
and  safely  as  to  its  healthy  condition.  If  a damp 
one,  it  carries  intemperance  upon  its  face  j its 
walla  are  dun-coloured  in  patches,  due  to  damp, 
ness  in  the  walls,  a dampness  which  can  be 
traced  up  outside  at  times  to  the  first  floor.  The 
web  yards  speak  gushingly  of  water  hidden 
below  the  pavement,  and  which  cannot  run  its 
allotted  course  to  the  nearest  brook.  Once 
inside,  we  notice  the  damp  basement  floors  which 
not  the  coal-wasting  kitchen  fire  can  recover  to 
normal  dryness;  and  in  the  more  neglected 
rooms  of  the  same  floor  it  would  seem  as  if  they 
were  intended  for  the  production  of  newts  and 
frogs.  This  is  no  overcharged  picture,  and  is  as 
bad  many  times  when  there  is  no  cellar  accom- 
modation. Thelensteepmentof  the  house  is  more- 
over traceable  elsewhere  than  in  the  ground- 
floor,  in  the  cupboards  of  which,  by  the  way, 
monldiness  grows  upon  the  boots  almost  in  a 
night’s  time  ; for  in  the  library  upstairs  a mildew 
prevails,  making  limpid  the  rare  leather  biud- 
Ings;  and  the  sense  of  muatiness  is  ever 
present,  even  in  the  bedrooms.  It  is  as  if  a 
premium  had  been  held  out  to  shiverings,  rheums, 
and  agues.  Only  last  week  I visited  an  ancestral 
hall  in  Lincolnshire,  and  found  out  just  such  a 
state  of  things  in  a new  wing  which  bad  been 
built  about  a year.  The  painters  of  a noted 
West-end  firm  were  busy  coating  the  walls  with 
oil  paint,  and  nearly  as  fast  as  the  coats  were 
put  on  the  water  rose  up  the  walls  and  bulged 
out  the  paint  into  blisters,  resembling  those  gene- 
rated  by  a severe  burn,  and  needing,  in  similar 
fashion,  only  the  prick  of  a knife  to  liberate  the 
water. 

The  state  of  things  in  this  mansion  was  simply 
due  to  building  the  foundations  without  concrete 
underneath,  and  without  any  damp-course  to 
intercept  the  rising  wet.  Had  the  site  been 
drained,  even,  it  would  have  been  less  of  a 
blander.  Dampness  in  houses  is  often  traceable 
to  having  laid  the  stone,  tile,  or  brick  paving 
upon  the  damp  earth,  one  consequence  of  which 
may  be  that  the  floor  will  perhaps  be  lifted  op  out 
of  its  place  by  underside  growths.  Under  every 
circumstance  a bed  of  concrete  should  sublie  all 
paving.  Another  cause  of  humidity  in  tho  house 
is  due  to  the  banking  np  of  damp  earth  against 
the  walls,  and  the  non-provision  of  an  area  wall. 
The  latter,  like  virtue,  is  indispensable,  and 
the  contractor  who  provides  it  when  the  designer 
of  the  house  has  omitted  to  specify  it  is  worthy  of 
the  Order  of  the  Pope’s  Silver  Hose,  if  he  has 
more  than  the  “ Golden  ” one.  I would  say  to 
the  builder — Put  it  in,  even  should  you  never  get 
paid  for  it  j for,  depend  upon  it,  if  you  do  not 
the  residence  will  always  be  cited  against  you  as 
a badly  built  one,  and  your  balance  due  will  be 
escheated,  which  may  cause  you  a sweating  sick- 
ness  in  the  bank  parlour.  1 may  also  here  add, 
that  the  moistnesa  due  to  the  nonplacement  of  a 
damp-proof  course  can  alone  be  remedied  by 
cutting  out  the  wall  and  inserting  one  above 
ground-level  line.  No  damp. proof  paints  can 
long  %YithBtand  the  enemy  behind,  which,  when 
it  ceases  its  legitimate  march  through  the  wall, 
only  begins  to  crumble  away  at  the  wall  mate- 
rial behind.  True,  it  can  be  hidden  from  the 
eye  by  boarded  linings,  but  the  truce  is  only  for 
a time.* 


YORE  SHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  2lBfc  of  June  this  society  made  an 
excursion  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Guiabro’. 
Immediately  on  reaching  lliddlesbrougb,  the 
party  set  out  for  Acklam  Church,  where  a short 
paper  was  read  on  the  effigy  of  a lady,  supposed 
to  be  Margaret  Conyers,  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Boyton,  who  died  in  1402.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Marton  Church,  which  was  partially 
restored  in  18-43,  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  amateur  architect,  Mr.  J.  B.  Rudd,  ofTollesby 
Hall,  Marton.  Leaving  this,  the  members,  fol- 
lowing the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  C.  Baillie,  the 
rector,  went  to  Marton  Hall,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  H.  W.  r.  Bolckow,  M.P,,  who  had  kindly 
invited  them  to  view  the  pictures  there.  The 
extensive  collection  contains  masterpieces  ot 

To  be  continued. 


Landseer,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  others.  After 
spending  nearly  an  hour  at  the  Hall,  the  party 
was  compelled  to  hurry  away  and  get  to  Great 
Ayton  as  soon  as  possible.  Here  are  two 
churches,  one  just  finished  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Rose,  of  Darlington,  and  the  other  a Norman 
fabric,  which  is'Cnly  used  occasionally.  This 
was  examined  at  length  by  the  members.  The 
next  stopping-place  was  the  small  Norman 
Church  at  Newton.  The  font,  of  Transitional 
Norman  work,  from  Ingleby,  Arnclifle,  memorial 
cross  slabs,  gable  crosses,  the  Norman  door  on 
the  north  side,  and  especially  a very  old  sculp- 
tured  stone  now  built  into  an  out-house  adjoin- 
ing  the  church,  successively  formed  subjects  of 
discussion.  Upon  reaching  Guisbrongh  the 
members  went  into  the  church  to  see  the  remaius 
of  the  beautiful  Bruce  tomb,  the  new  font,  and 
the  fine  old  plate  belonging  to  the  church.  'They 
next  went  into  the  grounds  of  Admiral  Chaloner, 
to  see  the  ruins  of  Guisborough  Priory,  A short 
paper  was  read  upon  the  salient  points  of  the 
ruins,  and  then  a rapid  investigation  took  place. 


CHAMBERS  & gO.’S  ARCHIMEDEAN 
BRICK  MACHINE,  PHILADELPHIA. 

This  machine  belongs  to  the  class  known  as 
“ tempered-clay  machines,”  or  “clay-tempering 
brick-making  maohines,”  and  was  invented  by 
the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  Cyrus  Chambers, 
junior. 

The  machine  is  constructed  almost  wholly  ot 
iron,  and  is  made  very  strong  and  durable.  It 
tempers  its  0W7i  clay  with  water,  taking  the  clay 
as  it  comes  from  the  bank,  without  any  previous 
handling  or  preparation,  and  forms  it  into  bricks, 
with  well-defined  corners,  and  smooth,  straight 
surfaces,  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  per 
minute,  or  from  twenty-five  to  tbirty.five  thousand 
per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  olay  is  taken  direct 
from  the  bank  and  dumped  at  the  side  of  a 
conical  funnel  that  leads  into  the  tempering  case 
of  the  machine,  and  mixed,  when  necessary,  with 
loajUf  sand,  or  coalf  the  requisite  amount  of 
water  being  added  to  temper  the  clay  to  the 
proper  consistency ; the  mass  is  shovelled  into 
the  hopper  and  falls  into  the  machine. 

The  tempering  portion  of  the  machine  consists 
of  a strong  iron  case,  in  which  revolves  a 
horizontal  shaft,  into  which  are  set  spirally, 
strong  tempering  knives,  or  blades  of  steel,  so 
that,  as  they  pass  through  the  clay,  they  move 
it  forward.  The  clay  being  stiff,  and  not  having 
much  water  on  it,  is  not  liable  to  slip  before  the 
knives,  but  is  cut  through  and  through,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  ; so  that  by  the  time  it  reaches 
the  small  end  of  the  tempering  case  it  is  ready 
to  be  formed  into  bricks.  On  the  end  of  the 
tempering  shaft  is  secured  a conical  screw, 
which  revolves  in  a cast-iron  conical  case,  the 
inside  of  which  is  ribbed,  lengthwise,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  clay  from  revolving  in  it,  and  is 
chilled,  to  prevent  wearing.  The  screw  being 
smooth  and  very  hard,  the  clay  slides  on  tho 
screws,  thus  becoming,  as  it  were,  a nut;  the 
screw  revolving,  and  not  being  allowed  to  move 
backward,  the  clay  must  go  forward.  This 
operation  further  tempers  the  clay,  and  delivers 
it,  in  a solid,  round  column,  to  ihQ  forming  die, 
which  is  of  peculiar  construction  and  form,  and 
so  designed  as  to  reduce  the  round  column  to  a 
rectangular  one,  whose  breadth  and  thickness  is 
the  proper  breadth  and  thickness  for  a brick, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  forces  the  clay  into 
the  corners  of  the  square  or  rectangular,  finishing 
part  of  the  die,  so  that  the  angles  of  the  bar  of 
clay  are  made  very  solid  and  sharp,  thus  insur- 
ing  perfectly  square  and  well-defined  corners  to 
the  bricks.  This  bar,  as  it  issues  from  the  die, 
is  conducted  by  a plate  to  the  cutting  device, 
which  consists  of  a thin  blade  of  steel,  seoured 
to  the  periphery  of  a wheel,  in  the  form  of  a 
spiral,  the  distance  between  the  blades  of  which 
is  that  required  for  the  length  of  a brick.  This  , 
spiral  knife  runs  perpendicularly,  in  an  endless 
chain,  which  supports  the  bar  of  clay  at  one 
edge  and  bottom,  so  that  the  blade  in  passing 
through  the  clay  is  supported,  thus  insuring  the 
angles  unbroken,  and  the  cutting  smooth  aud 
square. 

The  distance  between  the  spiral  blades  being 
uniform,  the  lengths  of  the  brick  are  absolutely 
uniform,  thus  overcoming  the  great  practical 
objection  hitherto  existing  in  the  Chambers 
machine.  The  drawing  cut  of  the  spiral  cuts 
tho  end  of  the  bricks  perfectly  smooth,  thus  cor- 
recting another  defect  hitherto  existing  in  this 
class  of  machines. 

The  speed  of  this  spiral  cutting  blade  is  con. 


trolled  by  the  clay  itself ; hence  no  matter  how 
irregular  the  flow  of  clay,  the  spiral  runs  in  exact 
unison  therewith;  consequently,  the  absolute 
uniformly  in  the  length  of  the  bricks.  This 
controlling  of  the  speed  of  the  spiral  by  the  clay 
is  so  positive  with  that  of  the  olay  that  it  will 
run  at  any  speed  from  one  to  one  hundred  bricks 
per  minute,  while  the  machine  runs  at  f ull  speed. 
These  cutting  aud  regulating  features  are  the 
new  parts,  and  overcome  the  old  valid  objection 
heretofore  urged  against  this  machine  as  now- 
introduced. 

The  bricks,  thus  cut  from  the  continuous  bar, 
are  separated  and  carried  by  another  endless 
belt  through  the  dusting  or  sanding  machine, 
which  consists  of  a chamber,  into  which  is 
thrown,  by  centrifugal  force  ora  blast  of  air  or 
steam,  a continuous  cloud  of  dust  or  fine  sand, 
which  adheres  to  the  surface  of  tho  bricks,  ren- 
dering  them  much  nicer  to  handle,  preventing 
them  from  sticking  together  on  the  barrows,  or 
in  the  backs  on  the  drying  cars,  and  much  im. 
proving  them  in  colour  when  burnt. 

All  brick  clays  have  more  or  fewer  stones  in 
them,  and  as  it  is  impracticable  to  pick  them  all 
out,  there  is  a necessity  for  making  some  pro- 
vision for  them,  and  this  is  dono. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  IN  AMERICA. 

A CASE  of  professional  practice  has  just  come 
before  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute,  and  the  American  Architect  gives  the 
following  particulars  : — 

Mr.  Cochrane,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Chapter,  had  been  employed  by  the  county  to 
design  the  County  Hospital,  and  afeer  having 
furnished  the  necessary  drawings  and  tracings 
for  the  work,  was  requested  by  two  of  the  con- 
tractors in  the  work  to  supply  them  each  a set’of 
the  general  drawings  in  addition.  This  he  did, 
charging  them  each  ?200  for  the  drawings,  a price 
which  he  thinks  brought  him  no  profit.  In  a 
report  of  the  grand  jury  this  charge  was  referred 
to  as  matter  of  reproach  against  Mr.  Cochrane, 
who  then  laid  the  question  before  tho  Chapter, 
and  requested  their  opinion  whether  the  charge 
was  an  honourable  one,  and  also  whether  there 
should  be  a limit  to  the  amount  of  work  which 
oonld  be'required  from  an  architect.  The  questions 
were  referred  to  a special  committte,  Messrs. 
Cleveland,  Bauer,  and  Wight.  The  committee, 
reporting  on  the  subject,  quote  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Institute,  which,  after 
saying  that  the  condition  of  membership  shall 
be  the  honourable  practice  of  the  profession,  adds 
that  “no  member  shall  accept  direct  or  indirect 
compensation  for  service  rendered  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  other  than  the  fees  received 
from  his  client.”  They  say  that  iu  this  case 
Mr.  Cochrane’s  client  was  the  County  Board,  and 
that  the  mechanics  to  whom  he  furnished  the 
drawings  were  only  contractors,  and  they  con- 
sider Mr.  Cochrane’s  acceptance  of  money  from 
them  an  indiscretion. 

With  regard  to  professional  usage  in  such  a 
case,  the  committee  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  former  custom  of  architects  in  charging 
contractors  for  working.drawiugs  furnished  them 
has  been  out  of  date  for  at  least  fifteen  years 
(we  doubt  if  it  has  prevailed  at  the  East  within 
a much  longer  period),  and  that  it  is  the  eastern 
among  architects  at  this  day  to  fnrniHh  all  the 
drawings  that  are  needed,  aud  even  extra  ones, 
without  added  compensation  ; they  holding  that 
to  receive  money  from  a contractor  is  likely  to 
create  suspicion,  and  wishing  to  carefully  pre- 
serve  their  independence.  The  question,  whether 
a limit  is  to  be  set  to  the  work  required  from, 
architects,  they  defer  to  the  Chapter  for  future 
ooDsideration.  Tho  committee  e.xonerate  the 
transaction  of  any  dishonourable  character,  in 
view  of  the  entirely  open  and  business-like 
manner  in  which  the  thing  was  done. 


Building  Loans  in  Carlisle. — The  various 
building  societies  of  tho  Carlisle  district  have 
issued  their  reports.  Iu  the  course  of  the  year 
the  Fisher-street  Society  have  advanced  no  less 
than  105,2-451.  in  loans,  being  twice  as  much  as 
they  lent  in  1874,  and  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  in  1873.  The  deposits  in  the  same 
period  were  155,2711.  The  number  of  members 
is  4,415.  From  the  report  of  the  Enterprise 
Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society,  we  learn 
that  49,5371.  have  been  advanced  on  loan  during 
the  year.  The  Carlisle  and  Cumberland,  and 
other  societies,  have  also  done  a much  larger 
busineBB  than  usnal. 
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THE  PRINCE  OS'  WALES’S  LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 

The  extensive  collection  of  presents  brongbt 
home  by  the  Prince  from  India  is  now  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  pnblio  in  some  of  the 
galleries  in  connexion  with  the  India  Mnseum  in 
Exhibition-road.  The  oolleotion  is  a very  rich 
and,  considering  the  mode  and  time  in  which  it 
has  been  got  together,  a very  extensive  one,  and 
is  sure  to  prove  of  much  interest  to  general 
visitors,  though  there  is  nothing  new  in  it  for 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  Indian  ornamental 
art. 

The  collection  includes  a considerable  amount 
of  very  rich,  and  some  very  beautiful,  gold  and 
silver  work.  A centre  ornament  of  silver,  of 
almost  flower-like  delicacy  and  fragility,  in  one 
of  the  cases,  is  an  object  of  general  admiration  : 
a silver  tea  service,  in  mnoh  more  massive  style, 
has  more  of  the  traces  of  European  feeling  and 
taste,  by  which  its  designer  has  evidently  been 
influenced.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence 
in  the  oolleotion  that  the  silversmith’s  art  has 
been  progressive  in  India  in  modern  times  ; for 
some  silver  articles  labelled  “seventeenth  cen- 
tnry”  are  in  a much  more  commonplace  and  less 
fanciful  style  than  the  beat  of  the  contemporary 
•work.  The  habit  of  bringing  into  nse  the  natural 
products  of  the  country,  either  in  form  or  sub. 
stance,  as  features  of  its  art,  is  a good  deal  ex- 
emplified. A couple  of  egg-stands  are  made 
from  ostriches' eggs,  silver-mounted,  cut  across, 
and  one  portion  made  to  open  as  a hinged  lid. 
Cocoa-nuts  are  carved  into  elaborated  open  work 
with  minute  and  delicate  surface  ornament,  and 
mounted  and  hinged  in  the  same  fashion.  Ele- 
phants  in  one  form  or  another  abound,  in  stone, 
in  marble,  in  brass,  in  agate,  Ac  , — some  of  them 
tolerably  realistic  representations,  others  con. 
ventionalised  into  mere  approximate  memoranda 
of  elephants.  The  spirit  and  force  of  many  of 
these,  which  seem  in  moat  oases  to  be  mere 
ornament,  is  remarkable. 

The  oolleotion  of  weapons  includes  some  of 
the  most  interesting  and  richest  work  in  the 
exhibition  ; many  of  the  scabbards,  especially, 
being  studies  of  rich  and  perfectly  tasteful  deco- 
ration. A state  elephant  howdah  does  more, 
perhaps,  to  realise  the  idea  of  the  gorgeous 
effect  of  an  Eastern  fSte  than  even  the  graphic 
pencils  of  our  newspaper  illustrators  can  convey 
to  ns.  An  ivory  palanquin,  covered  with  fret 
ornament,  attracts  a good  deal  of  attention ; but  is 
more  remarkable,  in  our  eyes,  for  richness  and 
elaboration  than  for  excellence  or  suitability  of 
ornament  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  It  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  a palanquin  must  be  a very 
comfortable  and  luxurious  conveyance,  for  a 
person  of  small  proportions.  The  delicate  nature 
of  the  Indian  physique  is  indicated  in  other 
things  in  the  collection;  among  the  arms,  for 
instance,  where  we  see  big  swords,  some  of 
them  of  formidable  length  and  weight  of  blade, 
with  a hilt  which  most  average-sized  English- 
men  would  find  too  small  for  their  band  to 
wield  with  any  comfort.  Some  good  and  oharao- 
tereatio  specimens  of  ivory  carving  on  a small 
scale  arc  to  be  seen  ; a fair  display  of  jewelry  and 
personal  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  and  some 
rich  gold  lace  and  other  stuffs.  Hookahs  are  in 
great  force, — hookahs  of  a size  and  magnificence 
to  be  marvelled  at.  Among  other  miscellaneous 
objects  we  came  upon  a couple  of  handles  of  carved 
ivory  about  15  in.  long,  ending  each  in  a hand 
(about  quarter-size),  with  the  fingers  partially 
extended  and  bent  downwards,  and  cut  nearly  to 
a point  at  the  end.  These  implements  of  Oriental 
civilisation  are  described  on  the  card  affixed  as 
“ ivory  back-scratchers.”  Possibly  that  may  be 
considered,  at  all  events,  an  improvement  on  the 
post  which  the  inhabitants  of  a certain  portion 
of  Great  Britain  used  to  be  supposed  to  carry 
about  with  them,  according  to  the  delicate  satire 
of  a previous  generation. 

Though,  as  we  observed,  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticular to  be  learned  in  the  way  of  Indian  art 
from  the  Prince’s  collection,  there  are  plenty  of 
things  that  are  worth  looking  at,  and  which 
appear  to  be  considered  so  by  a large  |crowd  of 
visitors. 


Workmen  at  St.  Panl’a  Cathedral. — On 
the  23rd  ult.,  Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson  (clerk  of 
works),  on  his  leaving  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  to 
undertake  work  in  the  country,  was  presented 
with  a testimonial  from  the  working  staff  of  the 
fabric,  consisting  of  an  ivory  role  with  silver 
fittings,  four  volumes  of  “Cassell’s  Technical 
Educator,”  and  an  illuminated  address  in  a 
carved  oak  frame. 


LAMBETH  FAIENCE. 

The  collection  of  art  pottery  from  Messrs. 
Boulton’s  works  at  Lambeth,  on  view  at  Messrs. 
Howell  & James’s,  is  a very  gratifying  reminder 
that  there  is  really  good  and  original  work  of 
this  kind,  both  as  regards  design  and  execution, 
carried  out  among  us  at  the  present  day.  The 
collection,  which  is  the  second  annual  one  that 
has  been  made,  comprises  two  classes  of  work, 
faience  and  stoneware.  In  the  former  work  we 
are  struck  with  the  rich  and  harmonious  oha. 
racter  of  the  colouring,  as  well  as  the  grace  and 
Originality  of  a good  deal  of  the  design,  which 
ocenpies  in  character  a mean  position,  for  the 
moat  part,  between  the  irregularity  of  the 
Japanese  types  of  ornament  and  the  too  me- 
chanical and  exact  symmetry  which  distinguishes 
a good  deal  of  modem  work  of  this  kind,  espe- 
oially  French.  A small  collection  of  recent 
French  work  occupies  part  of  the  same  room  in 
which  the  Lambeth  work  is  collected,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  two  is  not  a bad  lesson  in 
the  qualities  which  separate  artistic  effect  and 
character  from  mere  commonplace  prettiness  in 
this  class  of  production.  In  the  French  work 
the  colouring  is  far  inferior  in  depth  of  tone 
to  that  of  the  Lambeth  produotions ; it  is 
bard  and  raw  in  comparison ; the  shape  and 
surface  of  the  vases  are  finished  with  a finioal 
neatness  which  deprives  them  of  richness 
of  texture  5 gilding  is  occasionally  applied, — 
a source  of  effect  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
' pottery  art,  and  which  always  results  in  giving  a 
more  or  less  tawdry  effect.  In  the  Lambeth 
work  there  is  little  of  attempt  at  rigid  and 
precise  symmetry ; some  of  the  designs  are 
atndioQsly  devoid  of  symmetrical  arrangement 
(and  this  is  the  character  of  some  of  the  best 
among  them),  but  in  the  main  there  is  freedom 
without  carelessness  in  the  details  of  the  designs , 
which  are  largely  founded  on  floral  types ; and 
the  forms  of  the  various  vases,  plates,  and  other 
articles  are  in  almost  all  cases  good.  One  special 
merit,  however,  which  all  this  ware  possesses  is, 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  that  endeavour  after 
excessive  smoothness  and  hardness  of  line  and 
finish  whioh  is  not  the  natural  character  of 
earthenware,  and  the  attainment  of  which,  in 
reality,  only  means  the  obliterating  of  tbe  real 
character  of  the  material  and  of  the  design  ex- 
pressed  in  it.  This  portion  of  the  collection 
includes,  we  may  observe,  four  of  those  little 
alto-relievo snbjectsby  Mr. Tinworth, four  others 
of  which  are  in  the  Royal  Academy  vestibule, 
and  were  noticed  by  us  in  some  recent  comments 
on  the  sculpture  at  the  Academy. 

It  is  in  the  “ stoneware  ” productions  that  wo 
think  the  Lambeth  pottery  is  even  more  original 
and  successful  than  in  the  faience.  A style  has 
been  adopted  in  this  class  of  work  whioh  gives  a 
great  deal  of  richness  and  variety  of  surface, 
while  preserving  the  true  character  of  earthen- 
ware : the  design  showing,  in  fact,  its  process  of 
manufacture  almost  on  the  face  of  it.  Part  of 
the  work  consista  of  designs  etched  by  incisiug 
on  the  surface  of  the  clay  before  it  has  received 
its  final  hardening,  the  incised  lines  being  then 
filled  with  a greyish  tint;  this  process  gives  the 
opportunity  of  drawing  and  designing  in  a very 
free  style  on  the  surface  of  a vase,  without  in 
any  way  transgressing  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  nature  of  tbe  material.  The  purely  orna- 
mental  portions  of  tbe  work  are  in  tolerably 
sharp  relief,  tbe  employment  of  serrated  and 
ridged  lines  to  mark  oot  the  principal  sections 
of  the  design  being  a favourite  device,  producing 
a great  deal  of  glitter  and  richness  of  surface. 
Tbe  colouring  of  this  class  of  work  is  mostly  ex. 
oeedingly  good,  and,  in  its  own  way,  quite  equal, 
as  an  aooessory  to  the  deoorative  effect  of  a 
room,  to  mneh  of  the  Japanese  enamel  which  is 
so  mnoh  songht  after,  and  which,  of  course,  is  a 
more  delicate  and  elaborate  kind  of  production, 
bub  is  in  reality  rather  work  for  minute  inspec- 
tion than  for  decorative  effect.  The  stoneware 
is  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  vases  for 
flowers,  Ao.,  of  various  sizes.  Smaller  articles 
are,  however,  made  in  it.  We  noticed  in  the 
collection  such  things  as  salt-cellars,  and  a small 
stoceware  tea-service,  not  including,  however, 
cups  and  saucers,  for  which  it  is  considered  the 
material  is  nob  light  enough  in  bulk  and  appear- 
ance  j but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  used  for  such  a purpose.  There  is  rather 
a taste  at  present  for  excessive  fragility  in  the 
furniture  of  the  tea-tray  ; but  an  opposite  taste 
may  bo  consulted  also. 

The  pioture-work,  as  we  may  call  it,  in  the 
coUeobion,  where  large  dishes  are  made  the 
ground  for  paintings  of  heads,  or  of  figure  sub- 


jects, is  well  executed ; but  we  do  not  so  mnoh 
sympathise  with  this  kind  of  design  in  such  a 
material,  which  is  ill-qiialified  to  do  justice  to  it. 
But  the  bulk  of  tbe  collection  is  excellent  work, 
and  shows  a spirit  both  in  design  and  execution 
such  as  it  is  generally  the  custom  to  say  is  nob 
existent  in  modern  ornamental  work  at  all,  and 
whioh  is  certainly  but  rarely  found. 


PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  HAVRE. 

Ah  attempt  is  being  made  to  place  tbe 
“Haven  of  Grace”  in  the  position  which  its 
natural  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  metropolitan 
river  of  France  has  failed  to  seonre  for  it, — that 
of  an  attractive  watering-place.  Trouville, 
Deauville,  and  other  smaller  towns  along  the 
coast  have  risen  in  popularity,  and  large  sums 
have  been  lavished  in  improving  them  and  render- 
ing  them  attractive  to  visitors,  but  Havre  has 
hitherto  been  left  in  the  oold,  and  neglected.  In 
a recent  report,  Consul  Bernal  states  that  the 
new  law  courts,  on  the  Boulevard  de  Strasburg, 
are  approaching  completion.  “ Whatever,”  be 
says,  “may  be  the  success  of  their  internal 
arrangements  and  accommodation,  they  are,  in 
an  architectural  point  of  view,  a failure.  Heavy 
in  design  and  wanting  in  elevation,  it  is  very 
strange  that  they  should  be  tbe  ontcome  of  a 
pnblio  competition.  The  town  of  Havre  is,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  responsible  for  them,  Rouen  and 
its  authorities  being,  under  the  system  of  depart, 
mental  government,  the  arbiters  in  euoh 
matters.” 

New  honaes  oontinne  to  be  built,  and,  though 
trade  is  dull,  and  “ hard  times  are  come  again,” 
rents  are  high.  One  great  improvement  which 
is  now  projected  is  the  formation  of  a marine 
boulevard,  a plan  of  which  has  been  submitted 
by  tbe  Mayor  to  the  Town  Council.  The  project 
comprises  a boulevard  along  the  sea-shore,  about 
2,100  yards  in  length  and  27  yards  wide,  extend- 
ing from  the  pier  to  the  snbarb  of  Sainte  Adresse. 
The  estimated  coat  is  280,0001.  There  is  no 
donbt  that  such  a work  would  place  the  olaimsof 
Havre  in  the  front  rank  as  a fashionable  wator- 
ing.plaoe,  and  would  soon  repay  the  outlay  in 
the  increased  popularity  of  the  town. 

An  English  Episcopal  Churoh,  opened  last  year, 
is  one  of  the  principal  ornamental  additions  to 
the  town,  but  a debt  on  the  building  has  pre- 
vented  its  completion,  and  the  spire  has  not  been 
erected.  The  exterior  of  the  edifice  is  as  pretty 
as  that  of  any  English  church  on  the  Continent ; 
but  the  internal  accommodation  is  bad,  and  the 
best  use  is  not  made  of  tbe  limited  space 
available. 

Tbe  popnlation  of  Havre  is  only  about  87,000, 
but  the  trade  is  of  considerable  importance. 
Indeed,  it  claims  to  be  “tbe  second  com- 
mercial port  of  France.”  Among  the  steamers 
built  and  launched  here  in  1875,  are  two, 
built  for  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway.  “ This  apparently  singular  cir- 
camstance,”  says  Mr.  Bernal,  “ is  acconnted 
for  by  the  fact  of  the  Western  Railway 
Company  of  France  being  co-proprietors  of 
this  lino  of  steamers,  whioh  run  between 
Dieppe  and  Newhaven.”  This  fact  only  seems  to 
partiolly  account  for  the  ciroumstanoe  that 
steamers  are  built  in  France  for  an  English 
company.  It  is,  in  our  judgment,  only  another 
proof  of  the  injury  which  is  being  done  to 
Engliph  trade  by  tbe  foreign  competition  which 
“strikes”  in  our  own  country  do  so  much  to 
foster,  and  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  following 
general  remarks  with  which  the  report  closes  : — 
“ With  labouring  classes  who  are  sober  (on  the 
whole),  thrifty,  endowed  with  taste,  acenstomed 
to  cheap  amusements,  of  domestic  habits,  and 
comparatively  free  from  the  two-edged  weapon 
of  strikes,  the  French  employers  are  in  many 
respects  better  off  than  their  British  compeers. 
Were  it  possible  for  France  to  enjoy  for  ten 
years  perfect  political  quiet,  as  well  as  the  self- 
government  which  England  possesses,  she  would 
attain  to  a fabulous  height  of  national  wealth 
and  greatness.” 


Death,  of  a Great  Ironmaster. — Mr.  James 
Baird,  of  Cambusdoon,  the  well  - known 
millionaire  and  ironmaster,  who  recently  gave 
500,0001.  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  died  at 
his  residence,  Cambusdoon,  near  Ayr,  on  the 
20th  nit.  It  may  be  said  that  by  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  his -firm  the  Scotch  iron  trade 
was  created.  Glasgow  and  the  sarrounding 
districts  owe  much  of  their  prosperity  to  him 
and  his  brothers. 

il 
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BYZANTINE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE 
ARCHITECTURE  OP  LA  CHARENTE. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  EXCURSION,  1875. 

On  the  13th  ult.  Mr,  Edninnd  Sharpe  lectured 
ia  the  large  hall  of  the  Co-operative  Institute, 
Castle.atreet  East,  Oiford-street,  on  “ The 
Architecture  of  La  Cbarente,”  giving  some 
account  of  the  buildings  of  the  district  visited 
by  the  Arohitectnral  Association  during  the  1875 
excursion.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a very 
large  number  of  drawings  specially  prepared 
from  the  measured  and  other  sketches  of  build, 
ings,  and  their  ornamentation,  made  during  the 
excursion, 

Mr.  Sharpe  said,— In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
540  there  was  to  be  seen  rising  in  the  eastern 
metropolis  of  the  Roman  Empire  a building  the 
like  of  which  had  till  then  never  been  seen.  It 
was  a Christian  church,  dedicated  to  Divine 
Wisdom,  as  the  term  literally  interpreted  signi- 
fies. A contemporaneous  writer  explains  that 
this  appellation  was  so  used  as  expressing  the 
chief  attribute  of  the  Godhead  j but  Rupertus, 
in  his  “De  Divino  Officio,”  cap.  xv.,  lib.  10, 
interprets  the  term  r)  ayia  Soiju'ct  to  mean  what 
is  understood  by  “ The  Word  of  God,’'~i.e.,  the 
Son  of  God.  lathis  sense  the  dedication  would 
be  equivalent  to  that  of  a Roman  Catholic 
ohnrch  in  Manchester,  which  is  denominated 
“The  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,”  or  to  that 
of  numerous  English  churches  that  are  called 
St.  Saviour’s  or  Christ  Church. 

The  ohorch  of  St.  Sophia,  however,  which 
Justinian  began  to  build  in  Constantinople  in  the 
year  532,  was  not  the  first  church  of  that  name  in 
the  city  5 it  was  a reconstruction  of  an  earlier 
church  built  by  Constantine  the  Great  under  this 
title  which  was  burnt,  together  with  others,  in 
the  rebellion  called  NtK;j  against  Justinian  in  the 
early  part  of  that  century.  But  the  restored 
church,  like  many  restorations  of  the  present  day, 
was  nothing  like  its  predecessor.  Of  this  we 
have  the  most  convincing  proof  in  two  different 
accounts  of  the  building  written  soon  after  its 
completion  by  two  persons  who  were  both  of  them 
eye-witnesses  of  its  construction,  the  one  being 
Procopius,  the  historian  and  panegyrist  of  Jus- 
tinian, who  wrote  the  history  of  his  wars,  his 
acts,  and  his  buildings  j and  the  other  being  an 
anonymous  author,  who,  in  all  probability,  had 
been  employed  in  some  capacity  in  the  building 
itself, — the  one  is  the  description  of  an  amateur, 
the  other  that  of  an  architect ; both,  however, 
coincide  indesoribing  the  buildingas  unique,  and 
nnlike  anything  that  had  provionsly  been  con- 
structed. The  amateur  describes  the  uuuaual 
character  of  this  now  and  wonderful  building  iu 
terms  which,  whilst  they  graphically  portray  the 
general  effect  of  its  novel  aud  striking  features 
on  his  senses  and  imagination,  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  building  which  he  thus  saw  and 
thus  described  was  the  actual  building  which 
still  exists  at  Constantinople.  The  other  writer, 
on  the  other  hand,  occupies  himself  with  all  the 
detail  of  the  structure  j he  records  the  prepara- 
tion and  the  arrival  of  the  material,  the  purchase 
fif  the  necessary  site,  aud  the  contrivances  and 
expedients  that  were  resorted  to  for  persuading 
or  compelling  unwilling  sellers  to  cede  their  land 
and  houses, — he  even  gives  their  names  and 
callings  ; he  deals  with  the  practical  difficulties 
of  the  construction, — the  composition  of  the 
mortar,  the  working  and  preparation  of  the  stone, 
the  failures  of  the  work,  and  the  remedies  pro- 
vided, with  all  the  technical  knowledge  of  a 
professional  roan.  Altogether,  these  two  docu- 
ments are,  I think,  without  any  exception,  the 
most  interesting  records  of  the  construction  and 
completion  of  a building,  by  contemporaneous 
writers,  that  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  examine  j 
and  when  we  reflect  that  they  are  the  descrip, 
tions  of  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  and  original 
buildings  that  the  world  ever  produced,  our 
interest  in  them  becomes  redoubled. 

The  question  will  naturally  occur  to  many, 
how  is  it  that  two  such  important  pieces  of 
documentary  evidence  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished,  and  taken  their  place  amongst  the  current 
architectural  literature  of  the  day  ? To  this  I 
have  to  reply,  first,  that  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written  is  that  of  the  low  Greek  of  the 
later  empire,  and  that  one  of  them,  the  profes- 
sional aoconnt,  is  so  full  of  technical  terms  as 
to  render  it  almost  untranslatable.  The  only 
person,  I believe,  who  ever  attempted  to  trans* 
late  it  into  a modern  langnage, — and  there  was 
no  fitter  person, — was  Professor  Willis,  and  he, 

I know,  abandoned  the  attempt.  At  all  events, 

I do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  translation 
of  these  works,  except  the  Latin  translation 


which  accompanies  the  only  copy  of  them  that  I 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  of;  and  this  Latin  trans- 
lation gives  all  the  technical  terms,  precisely  in 
the  words  in  which  it  finds  them  in  the  original 
Greek,  without  attempting  to  Latinise  them. 

In  the  next  place  I have  not  been  able  to  find, 
or  to  hear  of  any  but  one  copy  of  the  last-named 
of  these  two  acoounts,  although  I have  inquired 
and  made  diligent  search  for  it  in  most  of  the 
public  libraries  of  the  Continent  and  in  England. 
I do  not  donbt,  however,  that  it  must  exist  in 
some  of  the  mauy  works  printed  in  the  last  cen- 
tury,  which  contain  collections  of  such  documents, 
and  could  be  found,  if  one  knew  where  to  look 
for  it,  either  in  the  British  Museum  or  elsewhere. 
On  the  only  copy  to  which  I have  access,  I have 
long  been  at  work,  nob  hitherto  with  mnch  in- 
dustry  or  great  success,  bub  I hope,  if  my  life 
be  spured  long  enough,  to  complete,  with  sack 
help  as  I can  get,  an  English  translation  of  this 
technical  description  of  the  construotion  of  St. 
Sophia. 

I refer  to  these  dooomonts  now,  however,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  fact,  or  rather  a 
strong  presumption  of  the  fact,  that  St.  Sophia’s 
at  Constantinople,  was  the  first  bnildiug,  snored 
or  secular,  which  exhibited  the  Medimval  dome, 
as  distinguished  from  all  previously-construoted 
domes,  resting  as  it  does,  not  upon  a circular 
wall,  or  hollow  cylinder,  bub  on  the  summit  of 
four  arches  springing  from  solid  square  piers. 
The  internal  evidence  in  support  of  this  conclu- 
sion, which  ia  afforded  by  the  account  of  Pro- 
copins,  to  which  I have  already  referred,  is  so 
strong  that  I will  venture  to  read  to  yon  that 
part  of  my  translation  which  refers  to  it.  He 
commences  with  a general  euloginm  of  the 
building,  and  says  that  had  any  Christian  seen 
the  design  of  the  new  building  whilst  the  old 
one  stood,  he  would  have  wished  the  latter 
destroyed  in  order  to  see  it  reconstructed  in  its 
present  form.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  : — • 

“The  Emperor  then,  no  regard  being  had  to 
cost,*'  devoted  himself  to  the  building,  and  col- 
lected all  kinds  of  materials  and  workmen  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  Anthemius  of  Tralles, 
being  the  most  skilful  person  in  the  science  of 
mechanics,!  not  only  of  those  of  his  own  time, 
bub  of  those  who  lived  iu  a much  earlier  age, 
seconded  the  Emperor's  zeal,  designing  the 
works  for  the  artisans,  and  preparing  the  models 
of  the  future  building. ! With  him  was  asso- 
ciated another  mechanician  named  Isidorus,  a 
Milesian  by  birth,  a man  of  general  intelligence, 
and  one  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian.  And  herein  was  the  distinc- 
tive favour  of  God  towards  the  Emperor  appa- 
rent, in  having  previously  provided  for  him 
agents  who  should  be  most  serviceable  to  him  in 
the  execution  of  the  work.  Nor  ia  the  prudence 
of  the  Emperor  the  less  to  bo  admired,  namely, 
in  his  having  selected  for  matters  of  the  greatest 
moment  the  men  who,  of  all  others,  were  the  best 
fitted  for  their  task. 

The  church  accordingly  presents  (he  con- 
tinues)  a spectacle  of  the  greatest  beauty ; to 
those  who  behold  it,  indeed,  wonderful;  but  to 
those  who  hear  of  it,  altogether  incredible.  For, 
raising  its  summit  towards  heaven,  and  riding  as 
a ship  at  anchor  above  the  other  buildings,  it 
towers  over  the  whole  city;  adorning  the  latter 
nob  only  as  one  of  her  own  buildings,  but  as 
rising  oot  of  her,  and  presenting  an  eminonco 
from  which  the  whole  city  may  be  seen,  as  in  a 
mirror,  at  a single  glance.  Its  breadth  and  its 
length  are  so  suitably  adjusted  that,  although 
very  long  and  exceedingly  broad,  it  will,  never- 
tbeless,  not  be  found  to  bs  out  of  proportion.  It 
is,  indeed,  pre-eminent  for  its  indescribable 
beauty,  for  it  is  alike  remarkable  in  both  its 
majestic  size  and  the  harmony  of  its  admeasure- 
ment; there  is  nothing  either  superfluous  or 
deficient  abont  it.  It  is  wonderfully  replete 
with  light  and  the  splendour  of  the  sun ; you 
would  say  that  the  place  was  not  lighted  from 
without  by  the  sun,  but  that  the  effulgence  arose 
from  within,  suoh  is  the  abandance  of  light  that 
is  poured  around  this  temple.” 

We  must  remember  that  the  whole  of  the 
dome,  and,  indeed,  all  the  vaults,  were  covered 
by  Justinian  with  inlaid  gold,  and  that  the  light 
that  was  admitted  through  the  thirty-six  windows 
that  pierced  the  lower  part  of  the  dome,  reflected 
from  this  golden  surface,  would  no  doubt  produce 
that  amount  of  effulgence  and  the  very  effect 
that  is  here  described. 
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He  then  goes  on  to  describe  more  particularly 
the  design,  and  I must  beg  yon, — bearing  in  mind 
that  this  is  the  description  of  an  amateur  and 
nob  of  an  arohiteot, — to  follow  this  description 
on  the  plan  which  is  behind  me,  and  which  pre. 
senta  the  nearest  approach,  so  far  as  I am  able 
to  form  an  opinion,  of  the  Church  of  Sb.  Sophia 
as  it  existed  when  completed  by  the  architects, 
Anthemius  of  Tralles,  and  Isidorus  of  Miletus  ; 
it  is  taken  from  one  prepared  by  M.  Texier,  which 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  has  been  compared  with  those 
given  by  Salzenberg  and  others,  all  parts  having 
been  struck  out  that  appear  to  belong  to  a later 
date ; it  is  drawn,  as  all  the  plans  that  are 
shown  on  the  walls  here  to-night  are  drawn, 
to  the  scale  of  3 ft.  to  the  inch ; the  eleva- 
tions  and  sections  being  to  the  scale  of  1 ft. 
6 in.  to  the  inch;  and  it  is  one  of  the  advan. 
tages  of  a meeting  like  the  present,  and  of  a 
room  such  as  the  one  in  which  we  are  assembled, 
that  the  true  relative  proportions  of  different 
bnildings  can  be  exhibited  and  understood  at  a 
glance, — all  being  drawn  to  the  same  scale, — 
without  any  fear  of  exoeediug  the  limits  of  the 
space  available  for  the  purpose.  With  such  an 
object  and  for  suoh  an  occasion,  with  an  intelli- 
gent  audience  of  technical  men  met  together  for 
purposes  of  mutual  study,  the  necessary  induce, 
ment  is,  moreover,  offered  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
time  and  trouble  which  is  necessary  in  the  pre- 
paration of  diagrams  of  such  large  dimensions. 
This  plan  of  Sb.  Sophia  has  been  kindly  prepared 
for  me  by  Mr.  Quilter ; and  is  drawn,  like  all  the 
others  in  this  room,  to  the  scale  of  3 ft.  to  the 
inch  on  twenty-two  sheets  of  imperial  cartridge, 
2 ft.  6 in.  by  1 ft.  10  in. 

Procopius,  then,  thus  proceeds  to  describe  this 
building  in  langnage  which  I have  ventured  to 
translate  iu  the  following  manner.  You  must 
imagine  yourselves,  in  following  him,  to  be  placed 
in  the  inside  of  the  building ; he  oommenoes  with 
the  east  end  : — 

“ Now  the  front  of  the  temple,  which  faces  the 
east,  where  the  sacred  rites  to  God  are  performed, 
is  constructed  in  the  following  manner : the 
building  rises  from  the  ground,  not  erected  in  a 
straight  line,  but  being  by  degrees  ooutracted 
from  the  sides  and  receding  in  the  middle*  in 
the  form  that  those  skilled  in  such  matters  call 
a semi-cylinder ; f this  portion  of  the  work  rises 
to  an  abrupt  height  and  terminates  in  the  fourth 
part  of  a sphere.”  (It  is  impossible  that  a more 
accurate  and  concise  description  of  the  eastern 
apse,  covered  with  its  concha  or  semi-dome,  as 
it  exists  in  St.  Sophia  at  the  present  day,  and  as 
shown  on  this  plan, could  be  given  by  one  ignorant 
of  the  proper  technical  terms  in  which  to  describe 
it.)  “ And,  above,  on  the  parts  adjoining  this 
portion  of  the  bnilding,  is  raised  a certain  struo- 
ture  of  a crescental  form.J  which  excites  aston. 
ishment  on  account  of  its  exceeding  beauty,  but 
fear  on  account  of  the  apparent  insecurity  of  its 
construction  ; for  it  does  not  appear  to  rest  upon 
any  solid  snpport,  bub  to  be  suspended  aloft  to 
the  peril  of  those  who  happen  to  be  there. 
Nevertheless,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  based  upon 
a safe  foundation.”  (The  larger  apse,  with  its 
semi-dome  of  crescental  form,  abutting  against 
the  eastern  crossing  arch.)  “On  each  side  of 
the  above  buildings,  and  on  the  floor,  are  columns 
disposed,  not  in  a straight  line,  but  assembled 
so  as  to  turn  towards  one  another  in  the  form 
of  a semicircle,  and  above  these  again  is 
suspended  a crescent-sbaped  structure.” 

Having  thus  described  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  church,  he  turns  to  the  west; — “ On  the  side 
over  against  the  eastern  side  rises  the  wall  in 
which  are  the  entrances,  and  on  each  stand 
columns  arranged  in  a semicirole,  and  support, 
ing  a structure  altogether  similar  to  that  already 
described.” 

He  next  describes  the  central  portion  : — “ In 
the  middle  of  the  temple  are  fixed  four  masses, 
made  by  the  hand,  which  are  called  piers,  two 
on  the  north  side  and  two  on  the  south  side, 
opposite  and  equal  to  one  another,  having,  more- 
over, between  them  four  columns  on  each  side. 
These  piers  are  constructed  of  very  large  stones, 
carefully  selected  and  skilfully  fitted  together  by 
stonemasons.  They  rise  to  a great  height,  and 
appear  to  the  beholder  to  be  abrupt  rocks. 

“ Upon  these  piers  rest  four  arches  forming 
four  sides,  the  summits  of  which,  descending 
together  upon  the  tops  of  the  piers,  are  fixed 
there.  Each  arch  thus  adjoins  its  neighbour,  the 
rest  of  the  building  rising  to  an  abrupt  height. 
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Of  tliese  arches  two  are  erected  io  open  space 
those,  namely,  which  are  on  the  east  and  west 
aides,  the  rest  have  a wall  below  them  and 
small  ooliimns.  Upon  the  arohes  is  raised  a 
building  of  circular  form,  on  which  at  daybreak 
the  sun  first  shines.  It  surpasses,  in  my  belief, 
everything  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  important, 
however,”  he  says,  “ that  in  describing  this  part 
of  the  building  I should  be  neither  verbose  nor 
obscure.  The  four  arches  being  united  upon  the 
four  sides  of  a square,  the  intermediate  spaces 
consist  of  four  triangles,  and  the  boundary. line 
of  each  of  these  triangles  is  formed  by  the 
approach  of  the  arches  to  one  another,  coming 
down  to  a sharp  angle  below,  but  expanding  as 
it  rises  upwards,  until  it  finishes  above  in  a 
circular  line,  which  bounds  the  triangle  on  this 
side,  and  forms  the  other  angles  there.” 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  or  to  write  a 
simpler  or  a truer  description  of  the  Byzantine 
pendentive  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
few  Hues  I have  just  read  ; and  had  I told  you 
that  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Penrose  in  descrip* 
tion  of  the  numerous  examples  that  we  saw  last 
year  in  La  Cbarente,  instead  of  by  Procopius, 
the  historian  of  Justinian,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  it  would  have  caused  no  surprise 
to  those  friends  who  took  part  in  that  excursion, 
butwoiald  have  been  accepted  by  them  as  a very 
faithful  and  scholarlike  description  of  a peculiar 
feature, — the  pendentive, — that  was  constantly 
before  their  eyes  in  the  course  of  that  tour. 

‘‘And  upon  this  circular  wall  rises  an  immense 
spherical  dome,*  which  presents  an  admirable 
appearance,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  rest  upon  a 
firm  structure,  in  consequence  of  the  lightness 
of  the  work,  but  rather  to  hang  by  a golden 
chain  from  heaven,  and  thus  to  cover  the  place. 

I have  only  a few  words  to  add  to  my  quota- 
tion, descriptive  of  the  perplexed  state  of  mind 
in  which  this  novel  kind  of  building  left  this 
astonished  observer  when  he  had  completed  his 
examination  of  it. 

‘‘Now,  all  these  things,  thus  adapted  to  one 
another  in  a marvellous  manner  to  this  height, 
some  being  carried  by  others,  and  deriving  their 
support  only  from  those  parts  which  are  nearest 
them,  form  a harmonious  wholef  of  perfectly 
unique  character  (?).J  Nor  do  they  permit  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  to  dwell  upon  any  particular 
object  too  long ; but  each  in  turn  attracts  and 
easily  fixes  attention  upon  itself  j the  sight  is 
thus  kept  in  perpetual  motion,  and  the  spectator 
is  entirely  unable  to  determine  which  object  of 
all  that  be  sees  pleases  him  most;  but  looking 
about  him  on  ail  sides,  his  mind  intent,  and  his 
eyebrows  contracted,  he  is  nnable  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  work,  but  goes  away,  wonder- 
ing at  his  inability  to  understand  the  sight. 
These  things  then  are  so.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  other  parts 
of  the  building.  But  the  extract  I have  read 
establishes,  I think,  two  points  very  clearly; 
first,  that  the  building  Procopius  describes  is 
that  of  which  this  diagram  is  the  ground-plan  ; 
and  secondly,  that  this  was  the  first  building  of 
its  kind  that  existed  when  he  wrote.  The  plan 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, 
thus  became  the  typical  plan  of  the  Greek 
Chnroh,  and  remained  so  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Medimval  Periods  up  to  the  present  day  ; 
just  as  the  Basilican  plan  of  old  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome  remained  aud  still  remains  that  of  the 
Latin  Church,  also  up  to  the  present  day, — the 
very  last  example  of  that  Eastern  typical  plan, 
of  which  it  is  a very  becoming  and  faithful 
transcript,  being  a design  which  is  on  the  walls 
of  the  Academy  this  year,  for  a Greek  Chnroh 
to  be  built  at  Notting-hill  by  Mr.  John  Oldrid 
Scott. 

Modem  Byzantine  churches  of  a more  extra- 
vagant and  pretentious  character,  but  based  on 
the  same  typical  design,  have  been  constructed 
also  at  Paris  and  at  Geneva. 

Now,  I do  not  propose  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  carry  this  matter  further,  or  to  trace  the 
course  of  Byzantime  architecture  from  the  time 
of  Justinian  downwards  ; although  I may  attempt 
to  do  this  at  some  future  time,  or,  in  any  case, 
with  the  help  of  the  incerius  auctor,  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  to  give  some  account  of  the  actual 
rebuilding  of  St.  Sophia;  of  the  difficulties  that 
were  met  with  in  its  construction  ; of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  overcome ; and  of  the  succes- 
ful  completion  and  decoration  of  the  whole  work. 
Any  one  who  wishes,  however,  to  enter  into  this 
interesting  question,  and  to  work  out  for  himself 


* GoXog  is  the  word  used  here  TpovXog  by  the  Aoctor 
InoertuB. 
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the  history  of  Byzantine  architecture,  will  find 
great  assistance  in  his  inquiries  from  the  follow- 
ing works  that  have  been  published  on  the  sub- 
jeot : — First,  the  work  of  Mods.  Salzenberg,  on 
‘‘  The  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Constan- 
tinople,” which  was  very  ably  epitomised  and 
reviewed  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Bri'iah  Architects,” 
in  1855.  Next,  the  admirable  work  of  M. 
Charles  Texier  on  ” Byzantine  architecture,” 
edited  and  given  to  the  world  by  his  friend  and 
oollaborateur,  Mr.  Popplewell  Pullan.  Thirdly, 
an  interesting  volume  of  M.  Couohaud,  on  ‘‘Tho 
Churches  of  Greece.”  And  last,  though  not 
least,  the  marvellously  interesting  work  of  Signor 
Fossati,  the  architect  employed  by  the  late 
Sultan  Medjid  in  the  restoration  of  St.  Sophia, 
containing  perspective  views  of  every  part  of 
the  building,  inside  and  outside,  in  coloured 
lithography. 

Before,  however,  we  qnit  the  East  in  order  to 
observe  the  first  appearance  of  this  Byzantine 
strain  in  the  churches  of  the  West,  let  me  once 
more  call  your  attention  to  the  chief  charac- 
teristic feature  in  St.  Sophia,  the  one,  in  fact, 
which  ruled  and  determined  the  plan  not  only 
of  St.  Sophia,  but  of  all  those  Eastern  churches  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge, — I mean  the 
large  central  dome  or  cupola,  balanced  on  the 
top  of  four  circular  arches,  which  rested  again 
on  four  enormous  square  piers.  This  vast 
hemisphere,  107  ft.  in  diameter,  is  the  predo- 
minant idea  of  the  design,  to  which  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  plan  are  subordinate.  It  rises  out 
of  and  above  them;  it  is  round  this  great  central 
dome-covered  space  that  the  other  parts  of  the 
building  are  grouped  so  as  to  form  in  plan  pretty 
nearly  the  figure  of  a square ; it  is  iu  reality  a 
parallelogram  of  which  tho  length  from  east  to 
west  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  from  north 
to  south.  And  this  is,  in  fact,  the  plan  of  almost 
all  the  Eastern  churches  built  after  the  con- 
struction of  St.  Sophia. 

Now,  if  we  contrast  this  plan  with  that  of  the 
great  original  Basilican  churches  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  John  Luteran,  St.  Mary  Maggiore,  and  Sb. 
Paul’s  without  the  walls,  with  their  elongated 
naves,  and  long  range  of  columns  and  arches  in 
double  rows  on  each  side,  and  their  flat  wooden 
roofs,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  great  differ- 
ence that  existed  in  Christendom  between  the 
type  of  the  early  architecture  of  the  church  of 
the  East  and  that  of  the  West. 

During  the  next  500  years  of  the  Christian 
Era  we  find  few  traces  of  the  influence  of 
Byzantine  art  in  the  churches  of  the  West.  At 
Ravenna  we  have,  it  is  true,  several  churches, 
the  ornamentation  of  which  is  of  Byzantine 
character,  but  with  one  exception  their  plans 
are  those  of  the  Latin  church  : and  that  excep- 
tion, San  Vitale,  although  covered  with  a dome 
of  very  singular  construction,  is  of  octagonal 
form,  and  not  therefore  in  accordance  with  that 
of  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  not,  indeed,  until 
the  close  of  the  first  thousand  years  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era  that  we  meet  with  a church  in  Western 
Christendom  the  design  of  which  reminds  us  of 
the  plan  of  St.  Sophia  and  of  these  early  build- 
ings  of  the  Eastern  Chnroh. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  we  re- 
cognise  at  a glance  the  same  great  typical  feature 
which  distinguishes  St.  Sophia’s,  namely,  the 
large  central  dome  carried  by  four  circular 
arches  resting  on  four  square  piers.  We  see  not 
only  that,  but  four  additional  do»es  of  nearly 
equal  size  and  weight  grouped  round  the  central 
dome ; and  we  thus  see  realised  in  the  plan  of 
a Western  church,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
I know,  the  true  form  of  the  Greek  cross,  con- 
sisting of  four  limbs  or  arms  of  equal  length, 
height,  dimensions,  and  importance,  differing  in 
this  respect  from  all  Eastern  churches  with  which 
I am  acquainted. 

St.  Mark's  has  been  so  materially  changed 
by  work  of  later  date,  inside  and  outside,  that 
we  cannot  form  a correct  idea  of  its  primitive 
appearance  or  of  the  ornamentation  with  which 
it  was  clothed;  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
determining  the  primitive  ground-plan,  and  of 
stripping  it  of  all  additional  work  of  later  date. 
The  diagram  behind  me  presents  that  ground, 
plan  in  what  I believe  to  be  its  original  condition. 

It  is  obvions  that  we  have  here  the  same 
great  principle  of  construction  that  characterises 
Sb.  Sophia.  It  is  true  that  whereas  the  central 
dome  of  St.  Sophia  is  107  ft.  in  diameter, 
that  of  Sb.  Mark  is  only  41  ft.,  but  to  make  up 
in  some  sort  for  this,  we  have  the  four  other 
great  domes  of  the  nave,  transepts,  and  choir, 
altogether  giving  a total  domical  surface  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  St.  Sophia 


The  160  drawings  on  the  walls  are  the  enlarged 
diagrams  of  the  same  number  of  sketohes,  selected 
by  me  from  the  total  number  of  662  drawings 
that  were  made  by  tho  twenty  working  men  of 
the  party  who  accompanied  me  to  La  Charente. 
They  are  typical  examples  of  the  architecture  of 
the  department,  which,  I may  explain,  very 
nearly  corresponds  in  its  limits  with  the  ancient 
province  of  ‘‘  Angoumoia.”  The  department 
contains  upwards  of  500  churches,  of  which  no 
less  than  433  owe  their  chief  character,  if  nob 
their  origin,  to  the  church  builders  of  the  twelfth 
century  ; there  are  some  few  of  probably  earlier 
date,  bub  very  few  that  show  any  later  da'e. 
Church  building,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been 
begun  aud  to  have  been  carried  on  in  Angouraois 
during  that  century  with  a fervour  and  in'  a 
manner  to  which  there  are  few  parallels  in 
Christendom,  bat  which  completely  died  out 
there  at  the  close  of  that  century. 

We  find,  as  we  might  expect,  the  repetition  of 
the  same  main  features  throughout  the  whole  of 
these  churches,  marked,  however,  by  a distinctive 
orginality  of  treatment,  according  as  the  church 
was  a large  or  a small  one, — a cathedral,  a con- 
ventual, or  a parish  church, — which  renders  their 
study  one  of  peculiar  interest. 

To  attempt  to  give  a detailed  account  of  each 
of  the  churches  that  we  visited  during  this 
excursion  of  fourteen  days,  within  the  limit  of 
time  that  is  at  onr  disposal  this  evening,  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  What  I therefore  propose 
to  do  is,  first,  to  point  out  the  chief  cbaraoteristics 
of  this  remarkable  phase  of  the  architecture  of 
Europe  of  the  Transitional  period,  and  after- 
wards  to  pass  rapidly  in  review  the  drawings 
on  the  walls  that  best  illustrate  these  chief 
points  of  interest,  indicating,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  buildings  that  we 
visited. 

The  first  feature  to  be  noticed  is  the  dome; 
its  existence  over  the  central  portion  of  the 
church  or  crossing,  where  the  church  was  a cross 
ohurch,  is  almost  invariable;  but  its  extensive 
use  as  a covering  for  the  several  compartments 
of  the  nave,  where  it  occurs  as  a substitute  for 
the  Romanesque  barrel  vault  of  the  middle  aud 
Sooth  of  France,  aud  for  the  quadripartite  vault 
of  the  north,  is  much  more  remarkable.  That  it 
was  ao  importation  from  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince of  Perigord  there  is  little  doubt.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  thus  used 
before  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  oen. 
tury.  Iu  some  few  of  the  earlier  examples  its 
section  is  semioircular,  aud  its  form  that  of  a 
hemisphere ; but  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
its  section  shows  the  pointed  form.  With  the 
exception  of  this  modification  it  remained  unal- 
tered from  its  first  introduotion  to  its  final  disap- 
pearanoB  at  the  close  of  the  century  ; nor  was  its 
use  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  these  western 
provinces,  or  turned  there  to  any  other  account 
than  has  already  been  noticed;  it  was  found,  in 
fact,  entirely  unsuited  to  the  new  ideas  in  art 
that  then  began  to  prevail;  its  finite  form  bad 
nothing  in  common  with  the  aspiring  features 
and  vertical  tendenoies  of  Gothic  work. 

The  experiment  had  been  tried  aud  bad  failed. 
The  appearauoe,  however,  of  this  Eastern  feature 
in  buildings  which,  in  all  other  respects,  are 
thoroughly  Western  in  character,  has  a singular 
and  striking  effect  to  those  who  see  the  interior 
of  an  Angoumois  church  for  the  first  time.  As 
regards  the  exterior,  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  domes  were  ever  visible  outside.  They 
were  covered  with  a timber  roof,  which  stopped 
against  the  west  gable,  on  which  its  traces, 
wherever  the  gable  has  not  been  destroyed,  are 
always  visible.  There  are  numerous  illustra- 
tions on  the  walls  of  these  series  of  comical 
vaults  over  the  nave  which  I shall  point  out  by 
and  by.  Before,  however,  I leave  this  feature, 
I must  explain  that  its  employment  as  a covering 
of  the  crossing  in  this  Department  appears  to  be 
earlier  than  its  use  as  a vault  to  the  nave. 
Moreover,  in  the  nave  the  spandrel  between  the 
arches  and  the  dome  is  filled  with  a pendentive, 
whilst  over  the  crossing  we  often  find  this  space 
filled  with  a squinoh,  which  appears  in  this 
country  to  be  the  earlier  form  of  the  two. 

The  next  feature  to  be  considered,  one  that  is 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  last,  and  one 
that  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  characte- 
ristics  of  the  architecture  of  the  district,  is  the 
manner  in  which  ih0<e  centrdl  domes  were 
covered,  for  of  couise  it  would  never  have 
entered  into  the  heads  of  these  Medieval  artists 
to  leave  this  plain  hemisphere  to  remain  ex- 
posed in  its  crude  nakedness,  looking  like  a 
baker’s  oven  in  the  North  of  England,  or  like  a 
close  kiln  in  the  South  of  France.  They  covered 
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it  ia  a seemly  manner  wilh  a central  tower, 
crowned,  usnally,  with  a conical  spire  of  remark- 
able  character;  and,  although  by  far  the  greater 
nnmber  of  these  towers  are  destroyed,  a suffi- 
cient nnmber  of  them  remain  to  enable  us  to 
jndge  of  their  general  character  and  effect.  One 
of  the  best  e.tamples  of  which  drawings  are 
exhibited  is  that  of  the  tower  and  spire  of  Trois 
Palis,  the  low  conical  spire  of  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  stones  resembling  scales,  somewhat 
difficult  to  describe.  Another  cbaractoristio  of 
this  country  is  the  manner  in  which  the  west 
fronts  were  designed.  The  chief  ornamentation 
of  the  exterior  was  lavished  npon  them ; they 
were  usually  divided  into  three  compartments 
vertically,  and  into  four  or  more  horizontally, 
including  the  gable.  The  ground  story  generally 
shows  three  large  arches,  the  central  one  con- 
taining  the  principal  doorway.  The  second 
story  usually  carries  an  arcade  of  many  small 
arches,  the  whole  of  the  capitals  of  the  small 
shafts  being  richly  ornamented  with  figures  and 
foliage.  But  there  is  one  feature  that  is  often 
met  with  in  these  west  fronts  that  gives  them 
a meaning,  a significance,  and  an  importance 
that  add  immensely  to  the  interest  with  which 
we  regard  them  as  works  of  art.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  that  in  several  of  the  west 
fronts  of  this  district  is  to  be  seen  the 
figure  of  a knight  on  horseback,  with  acces- 
Bories  about  it  of  a peculiar  kind.  The 
existence  of  this  feature  in  the  chnrches  of 
Chateanneuf,  Ruffec,  Aubeterre,  and  Civray  has 
often  been  noticed,  and  variously  explained;  it 
remained  for  the  Abbd  Michon,  who  has  pub- 
lished a very  interesting  account  of  the  churches 
of  this  country,  to  assign  to  this  feature  its  full 
significance.  He  asserts  that  this  effigy  repre- 
sents the  kuight  or  baron  who  founded  or  con- 
structed  the  church,  and  be  finds  in  the  prostrate 
figure  before  his  horse’s  feet  at  Chateauneuf  the 
symbols  of  his  feudality,  and  in  the  standing 
female  before  his  horse’s  head  the  representa. 
tion  of  his  wife.  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
this  interpretation  is  the  right  one  ; but  I am 
prepared  to  carry  the  proof  that  these  west 
fronts, — the  last  works  of  the  completed  church, 
— had  this  monumental  character;  for  where 
this  effigy  is  wanting  we  have  other  proof  that 
this  was  their  trne  designation.  We  have,  for 
example,  at  Chalais,  the  representation  of  a half, 
opened  tomb,  with  female  mourners  in  front  of 
it,— a probable  indication  that  the  burial  of  the 
founder,  who  may  have  died  before  the  chorch 
was  finished,  is  thereby  indicated  ; and  at  St. 
Arnaud  we  have,  as  I believe,  the  actual  sepulchre 
of  the  founder  himself,  inserted,  after  its  com. 
pletion,  in  the  west  wall  of  the  church,  under 
the  left-hand  arch  of  the  ground  story,  with  an 
ornamental  arcade  on  its  front ; we  have  also  at 
Villognon  and  at  Montbronn  monumental  slabs, 
in  the  former  case  existing  in  the  west,  and  in 
the  latter  case  removed  to  the  wall  of  the  south 
transept,  when  the  west  front  was  restored  in 
later  times  ; and  at  Cbillao  a monumental  coped 
slab,  resting  on  the  seat  of  the  left-hand  arch 
of  the  ground  story.  Regarding,  then,  these 
west  fronts  as  the  last  work  and  tbe  memorial  of 
tbe  founder  of  the  church,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  their  ornamental  treatment  and 
their  pretentious  character,  and  can  readily 
nnderatand  the  clerical  wisdom  which  induced 
those  who  controlled  the  execution  of  these  works 
to  prescribe  that  the  memorial  of  the  benefactor 
who  oonstrnoted  the  church  should  find  its  place 
in  the  part  of  the  building  which  was  the  last 
to  be  coDstrnoted. 

Bob  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  cbarac- 
teriatic  of  the  architecture  of  this  province  is 
the  extraordinary  richness  of  its  ornamentation. 
This  ornamentation  is  of  two  kinds,  that  which 
represents  figures  of  men,  animals,  and  birds, 
and  figures  of  a mixture  of  all  three;  and  that 
which  represents  foliage.  The  former  is  altogether 
more  or  less  of  a barbaresque,  tbe  latter  of  an 
extremely  rich  and  pure  character.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  difficult  to  imagine  and  to  attribute 
meaning  of  a deeper  interest  than  meets  the  eye 
at  a first  glance  at  these  “ chapiteaux  histories” 
as  the  French  call  them  ; but  I confess  that  I do 
not  think  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  search  the 
Scriptures  for  tbe  interpretaion  of  the  scenes 
we  find  sculptured  in  these  works.  They  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  natural  representations  <>i  tbe 
scenes  of  ordinary  life  with  which  the  inbabi- 
tanta  of  those  countries  were  at  that  time  gene- 
rally  occupied:  scenes  of  battle  and  strife, 
scenes  of  tbe  chase,  and  struggles  with  the 
beasts  and  animals  with  which  the  country 
abounded.  Here  and  there  an  allusion  to  some 
Biblical  text  may  be  detected,  but  they  are  rare 


cases.  Hr.  Sharpe  concluded  by  rapidly 
passing  in  review  a few  of  the  chief  buildings 
represented  in  the  magnificent  series  of  draw, 
ings  on  the  walls,  and  expressed  bis  great  obli- 
gations to  many  gentlemen  who  had  given  up 
much  time  and  labour  to  produce  them. 

Mr.  Sharpe  interpolated  with  his  paper  some 
supplementary  comments,  in  the  course  of  which 
be  combated  the  notion  that  the  pendentive  was 
an  abstruse  or  mysterious  piece  of  construction. 
He  coincided  with  the  view  of  tbe  late  Mr.  J.  W. 
Papworth  when  he  said  that  there  was  very 
little  thrust  on  a dome  unless  it  was  loaded ; 
indeed,  a dome  was  very  nearly  self-supporting. 
But  there  was  very  considerable  lateral  thrust 
on  the  arches  which  supported  the  dome,  and 
this  had  to  be  provided  for.  Even  so  great  an 
anthoiity  as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  bad  theorised 
about  the  dome,  and  had  stated  that  the  four 
pendentives  were  merely  four  segments  of  a 
larger  dome  ; but  this  was  the  result  of  accident, 
and  not  of  design.  In  reference  to  St.  Front  at 
Perigueox,  which  was  almost  a copy  of  St.  Mark’s 
at  Venice,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  Byzantine 
domical  bnildings  in  France,  Mr.  Sharpe  re- 
ferred with  regret  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
“restored,”  the  full  significance  of  which  term 
was  not  realised  by  Englishmen,  loudly  as 
English  restorations  were  sometimes  condemned. 
A French  restoration  frequently  meant  what  had 
been  done  at  St.  Front,  which  had  been  abso- 
lutely pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  professedly  in  the 
same  style,  and  no  doubt  with  a greater  or  lees 
degree  of  approximation  to  the  original  compo- 
sition. The  droll  irony  of  the  situation  was  that 
although  in  France  no  buildings  were  eligible 
for  “restoration”  until  they  were  old  and 
interesting  enough  to  be  classed  as  “ inonuments 
Jiistoriques”  the  very  process  of  “restora- 
tion ” destroyed  their  history,  and  robbed  them 
of  all  their  interest.  In  reference  to  tbe  two 
hundred  drawings  on  the  walls,  Mr.  Sharpe  said 
that  they  bad  been  enlarged  from  the  same 
number  of  sketches  selected  by  him  from  tbe 
662  drawings,  large  and  small,  made  by  tbe 
excursionists.  Tbe  whole  of  these  drawings 
were  the  result  of  only  fourteen  days’  work  of 
from  fourteen  tc  sixteen  gentlemen,  although 
the  preparation  of  tbe  enlarged  diagrams 
for  the  lecture  had  occupied  a period  of 
nine  months.  Tbe  ground  - plans  of  the 
buildings  visited  had  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Quilter,  Paice,  and  Hayes;  Mr.  Kersey  had 
groped  amongst  the  roofs  and  taken  tbe  measure- 
ments, which  had  been  chronicled  and  delineated 
by  Mr.  Garrett.  The  west  fronts  were  the  work 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Hill.  Mr.  Waddiugton’s  pon-aud- 
iuk  sketches  were  as  remarkable  for  their  excel- 
lence  as  for  the  rapidity  of  their  execution, 
ilr.  Penrose  had  made  some  graphic  pencil 
sketches,  while  Mr.  Spiers  had  made  a beautiful 
series  of  water-colour  drawings  of  the  buildings 
visited.  Mr.  Burges  some  time  ago  described 
the  Association’s  excursion  as  a “scramble”; 
Mr.  Sharpe  only  wished  that  such  “ scrambles  ” 
could  become  more  general  amongst  young 
architects. 

Professor  Donaldson,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  said  that  in  bis  interesting 
account  of  tbe  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constan- 
tinople,  be  had  given  the  poetry  of  Procopius, 
bnt  not  the  prose,  inasmuch  as  bo  had  omitted 
to  state  that  tbe  dome  fell  three  times.  In  fact, 
the  present  dome  really  consisted  of  two  domes 
struck  from  different  centres.  The  love  with 
which  Mr.  Sharpe  pursued  his  studies  in  archi- 
tecture  was  only  equalled  by  his  public-spirited 
desire  to  further  the  welfare  of  young  architects. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  success  of 
the  Assooiation’s  annual  excursions  was  mainly 
due  to  the  untiriug  energy,  admirable  foresight, 
and  good  management  of  Mr.  Sharpe.  lie  (Mr. 
Penrose)  coincided  in  the  expression  of  regret 
that  by  the  so-called  method  of  “ restoration”  in 
vogue  in  France  pages  of  history  were  con- 
tinually being  lo.st  which  could  never  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
expressed  theopinion  that  the  dome  of  Sc.  Sophia’s 
was  a purely  Classic  dome,  and  was  not  the  same 
as  the  Medifeval  dome. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith  also  supported  tbo  vote  of 
thanks,  remarking  that  Mr.  Sharpe  had  in  some 
sente,  but  in  a different  sphere,  filled  the  void 
occaeiooed  by  the  death  of  the  late  Professor 
Willis.  The  systematic  manner  in  which  he 
grouped  his  illustrations  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison was  a point  well  worth  noting  and 
remembering  by  others. 

The  motion  having  been  put  to  the  meeting 
and  enthusiastically  carried. 


Mr.  Sharpe,  in  reply,  expressed  hia  acknow. 
ledgment  of  the  kind  manner  in  which  his  efforts 
had  been  referred  to  by  Professor  Donaldson,  Mr. 
Penrose,  and  Mr.  Roger  Smith, — all  of  them 
gentlemen  whose  commendation  was  e.xceedingly 
valuable.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Spiers  had 
slightly  misuuderatood  him,  for  a dome  was  n 
dome,  and  was  neither  distinctively  Classical  nor 
distinctively  Medimval. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  REGULATIONS  FOE 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Br  MR.  J.  HOXEyMAN.* 

That  I may  fully  utilise  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal, I shall,  without  preliminary  remarks, 
plunge  at  once  into  my  subject.  My  object  ia  to 
show,  first,  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  regula- 
tions affecting  bnildings  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  assimilated  and  made  tbe 
subject  of  one  Act  of  general  application  ; and, 
secondly,  to  indicate  the  proper  scope  of  snoh 
a measure.  It  will  be  convenient  still  further  to 
subdivide  my  subject  thus: — Under  the  first 
division  I shall  show  (1)  that  the  existing  state 
of  matters  ia  unsatisfactory ; and  (2)  that  the 
defective  and  unsatisfactory  oharaoter  of  the 
present  system  can  only  be  remedied  by  the 
operation  of  a general  Aot;  and  under  the 
second  main  division!  shall  direct  your  attention 
(1)  to  the  class  of  subjects  which  alone  should 
be  dealt  with  io  a Building  Aot ; and  (2)  to  the 
machinery  by  which  its  provisions  should  be 
enforced. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  existing  state  of  matters  : 
I shall  only  devote  a few  sentences  to  this  part 
of  my  subject,  and,  indeed,  I refer  to  it  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  our  metropolitan  brethren  who 
are  in  a great  measure  exempt  from  evils  which 
afflict  US  less  fortunate  provincials.  Tbe  special 
feature  of  legislation  affeotiug  buildings  as  it 
stands  is  this  : that  every  borough  throughout 
the  country  is  allowed  to  devise  its  own  bye- 
laws. Most  of  the  large  cities  have  done  so,  as 
well  as  innumerable  insignificant  boroughs,  and 
their  various  local  codes  have  received  the  aano- 
tion  of  the  State,  either  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  or  by 
special  Acts  of  Parliament.  Now  this  diversity 
of  laws  regarding  matters  which  must  ever  be 
essentially  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
is  obviously  a mistake,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
source  of  inconvenience.  Moreover,  where 
special  Acts  are  obtained,  an  additional  element 
of  mischief  is  introduced  ; because  in  such  cases 
corporations  invariably  reserve  power  to  make 
bye-laws  for  themselves,  and  the  community 
may  be  subjected  not  merely  to  bad  laws,  but  to 
still  worse  and  more  harassing,  because  variable, 
bye-laws. 

Addressing  such  an  audience,  I need  not  pause 
to  illustrate  this,  but  hasten  on  to  show — secondly 
— what  perhaps  may  not  be  quite  so  obvious, 
that  relief  from  these  and  other  evils  of  tbe 
present  system  must  be  sought  in  the  operation 
of  a well-deviaed  general  Building  Act. 

A variety  of  considerations  have  of  late  forced 
this  conviction  upon  me,  especially  this,  that 
there  seems  to  be  in  tbe  minds  of  civic  rulers  a 
sort  of  unaccountable,  but  distinctly  pronounced, 
jealousy  of  the  outside  public,  and  a disinclina- 
tion to  be  guided  by,  or  even  to  listen  to,  any 
professional  men,  except  their  own  officials, 
which  makes  it  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  local 
Ant  shall  embody  the  collective  wisdom  even  of 
the  locality  for  which  it  is  intended,  much  leas 
that  of  the  country.  Now,  in  most  cases,  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  Town  Council  and  their 
architect  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  the  only  way 
to  concentrate  the  intelligence  of  those  beat 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject,  whether  lay  or 
professional,  is  to  give  the  measure  a central 
character.  In  this  endeavour  past  experience 
would  hardly  warrant  us  to  expect  much  en. 
couragement  or  assistance  from  provincial 
authorities.  The  initiative  must  certainly  be 
taken  by  others,  and  by  none  can  this  be  done 
with  more  hope  of  nltimate  success  than  by  the 
architectural  profession  throughout  the  country, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Institute. 

The  failure  of  corporations  in  dealing  with  the 
subject  in  times  past  is  manifest;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  whereas  the  London 
Building  Act,  which  is  tbe  oldest,  ia  still  the 
best,  the  most  recent  attempts  at  legislation 
seem  to  be  the  worst.  Nor  is  the  reason  of  this 
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far  to  seek:  in  framiag  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act  the  highest  professional  talent  was  called 
into  reqoisition,  and  the  experiences  gathered 
from  many  previons  attempts  at  legislation  were 
utilised  ; but  in  framing  local  bye-laws  the 
highest  talent  is  apparently  not  desired,  and  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  unattainable.  As  a rule  the 
only  advice  a corporation  will  consent  to  take  is 
that  of  their  own  paid  official,  whose  interests 
must  be  more  or  less  affected  by  any  legislation, 
and  who,  therefore,  cannot  be  an  entirely  suit- 
able adviser,  even  if  he  approach  the  subject 
free  from  those  prejudices  which  in  course  of 
time  naturally  spring  np  in  the  comparatively 
isolated  sphere  of  official  duty.  Let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  I wish  to  throw  discredit  on 
borough  surveyors,  or  in  any  way  to  imply  that 
those  in  the  large  cities  of  the  kingdom  at  least 
are  nob  men  of  ability  and  integrity.  I have 
the  highest  respect  for  those  I know,  have  ex- 
perienced much  courtesy  and  consideration  from 
those  with  whom  I come  most  in  contact,  and 
bear  ill-will  to  none.  My  object  is  simply  to 
bring  oat  clearly  their  oomparative  inanffioiency 
as  advisers  in  a case  of  this  kind.  However 
disinterested,  however  able,  they  comprise  after 
all  but  a fraction  of  the  profession,  and  “ in  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom.”  Let  us 
then  endeavour  to  bring  the  wisdom  of  the  many 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  unite  in  obtaining  for 
the  general  good  a wise  and  moderate  measure. 

I oan  hardly  pass  on  to  the  second  division  of 
my  subject  without,  in  justification  of  my  stric- 
tures on  local  legislation,  making  at  least  a very 
hurried  reference  to  some  of  its  recent  results. 
Let  us,  for  example,  glance  at  some  of  the  bye- 
laws  newly  promulgated  by  the  Corporation  of 
Birmingham.  By  these  it  is  enacted  that  the 
builder  must  furnish  not  merely  "detail  plans 
and  sections”  showing  the  position  and  form  of 
everything,  and  therefore,  I presume,  elevations, 
but  also  a copy  of  the  specification,  which  with 
the  plans  “ shall  be  retained  by  and  belong  to 
the  Council.”  Again,  “ the  borough  surveyor 
shall  determine  the  position,  thickness,  and 
sitaatioa  ” (sic)  of  division  walls  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  fire,  and  whether  a new  building  re- 
quires such  division  or  not.  He  shall  also  deter- 
mine  when  a building  must  have  a layer  of 
concrete  or  other  hard  material,  " of  such  thick- 
ness  as  he  shall  prescribe,  spread  underneath  the 
floor-line.”  He  shall  determine  the  height  of 
chimneys,  their  dimensions,  and  the  materials  to 
be  naed  in  their  construction ; also  how  drains 
are  to  be  ventilated  and  how  trapped.  He  must 
also  design  the  means  of  egress  and  ventilation 
for  every  building  “ intended  or  adapted”  for 
the  reception  of  more  than  200  persons.  He  is 
also,  among  other  things  too  numeroos  to  re- 
capitulate, to  approve  of  the  plans  and  speoifioa- 
tioDS  of  the  urinals  which  every  publio-honae 
keeper  is  required  to  erect,  and  he  is  to  use  bis 
discretion  iu  regard  to  a great  many  other 
things.  Now,  in  view  of  such  provisions  as 
these,  it  must  naturally  ocoor  to  a stranger  to 
ask  if  there  are  any  architects  in  Birmingham 
at  all  ? Wo  know  that  there  are  able  men  in 
Birmingham  j but  apparently  the  Corporation 
and  their  advisers  have  thoroughly  satisfied 
themselves  that  their  architects  are  such  a set 
of  imbeciles  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  most  ordinary  details  of  their  profes- 
sional  work. 

Of  course  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all 
large  towns  the  greater  portion  of  the  dwolling. 
houses  are  erected  by  speculative  builders, 
without  the  aid  or  supervision  of  architects,  and 
it  is  probably  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  such 
cases  effectively  which  leads  the  authorities  to 
seek  somewhat  arbitrary  powers;  but  it  is,  I 
conceive,  quite  possible  to  define  clearly  what  is 
required,  and  highly  inexpedient  to  leave  much 
to  the  discretion  of  officials,  or  practically  to 
supply  speculative  or  disreputable  builders  with 
arobiteots  at  the  public  expense. 

But  both  the  laws  and  the  administration  of 
them  are  at  present  ntberly  inefficient ; and  even 
when  corporations  have  it  all  their  own  way, 
they  seem,  with  their  present  staff  of  officials, 
to  be  incompetent  to  exercise  the  power  they 
possess.  I shall  just  offer  one  illustration  of 
this.  In  the  important  town  of  Greenock,  which 
is  blessed  with  a dean  of  guild  court,  a master 
of  works,  and  bye-laws  of  its  own  devising,  pre- 
scribing,  among  other  things,  the  lodging  of  very 
complete  working  plans,  and  their  appropriation 
by  the  authorities,  a building  has  just  been  com- 
pleted  in  which  every  sound  principle  of  arrange- 
ment and  construction,  so  far  as  these  bear  on 
the  safety  of  the  lieges,  seems  by  a most  per- 
verse  ingenuity  to  have  been  set  at  defiance.  The 


building  is  about  145  ft.  long.  The  street-floor 
is  occupied  by  shops,  of  which  there  are  eleven, 
and  three  floors  above  these  are  occupied  as 
dwelling.houses,  the  access  to  which  is  by  gal. 
leries  extending  along  the  back  wall.  There  are 
in  all  about  thirty  separate  houses,  and  the  only 
communication  between  the  three  upper  floors 
and  the  street  is  by  one  confined  stair  ascending 
from  a passage  fully  100  fo.  from  one  end  of  the 
building.  The  galleries  are  formed  by  simply 
allowing  the  joisting  of  each  floor  to  pass  through 
the  back  wall,  and  project  to  the  required  width  ; 
and  to  complete  the  picture,  the  whole  area  of 
ground  behind  is  covered  with  buildings  one 
story  high,  part  being  occupied  as  a hall,  and  the 
rest  as  saloons  in  connexion  with  the  shops.  The 
steps  of  the  stair  are  stone ; but  they  are 
actually  supported  and  enclosed  by  lath-and- 
Btandard  partitions.  There  may  be  some  brick 

partitions  in  the,building  above  the  first  floor, I 

believe  there  is  one  ; but  I must  say  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit,  none  of  those  I sonnded 
were  brick.  Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  a fire 
occurs  iu  the  cabinet-maker’s  shop,  which  is 
about  the  centre  of  the  building ; if  the  stair 
stood  long  enough  the  families  nearest  it  might 
possibly  escape,  but  the  case  of  half  the  families 
would  be  utterly  hopeless.  The  first  buret  of 
flame  would  destroy  the  wooden  galleries,  all 
connexion  with  the  only  etaircase  would  be  out 
off,  and  they  could  neither  get  down  nor  np. 
The  latter  consideration  certainly  is  not  of  much 
oonsequence,  as  the  front  wall  has  no  parapet, 
and  the  building  is  muoh  higher  than  those  ad- 
joining at  either  end.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
fire  happened  to  occur  in  the  shop  immediately 
below  the  wood-supported  stairs,  the  cremation 
of  those  thirty  families  would  be  a matter  of 
absolute  certainty.  The  arrangement  is  mon- 
sfcroua,  even  if  the  staircase  and  galleries  were 
fireproof;  what  shall  wo  say  of  it  as  it  is,  or  of 
those  who,  with  the  full  details  before  them,  can 
sanction  such  an  erection  p 

Perhaps  iu  this  connexion  I should  allude  to  a 
bye-law  to  which  municipal  bodies  seem  to 
attach  muoh  importance, — I refer  to  the  law  by 
which  they  secure  copies  of  all  plans  which  they 
approve.  I do  so  for  the  purpose  of  stating  a 
few  facts  regaiding  its  working,  showing  what  a 
great  and  useless  burden  it  is  upon  the  com- 
mnnity,  and  not  because  it  is  a special  grievance 
to  our  profession.  I am  satisfied  that  if  it  could 
be  shown  to  be  of  any  praotlcal  utility  we,— I 
shall  certainly  say  for  myself,  I, — would  not  ob- 
jeeb  to  it.  We  have  ourselves  to  blame  if  wo  are 
not  properly  remunerated  for  any  extra  work  it 
causes  us;  and  it  is  not  as  a professional  man, 
but  as  a member  of  the  oommuniby,  that  I pro- 
test  against  it.  The  law  is  simply  indefensible, 
and  besides  necessitating  a vast  amount  of  use- 
less labour  and  expense,  it  undoubtedly  subjects 
many  architects  to  gross  injustice.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  first  of  these  results  the  following 
facts  may  be  interesting  : — 

In  the  city  of  Glasgow  alone,  excluding  the 
suburbs  entirely, in  the  courseof  theyear  ending 
September  1,  1875,  657  sets  of  drawings  (besides 
plans  of  new  streets),  were  made  for  and  re- 
tained by  the  Corporation.  Each  set  comprises 
block  plan  and  working  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections,  wiih  all  dimensions  figured  complete ; 
and  assuming  that  on  an  average  five  sheets  are 
sufficient  for  these,  we  have  this  pleasing  result, 
that  the  community  are  annoally  saddled  with 
the  expense  of  preparing  3,285  sheets  of  care- 
fully  prepared  architectural  drawings  for  no 
earthly  purpose  of  ability, — ‘‘  rubbish  heaps,”  in 
short, — where  embryo  city  architects  perchance 
may  grope,  and  the  mere  custody  of  which  en- 
tails an  annually  increasing  expenditure. 

But  while,  in  large  cities,  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  any  unfair  use  being  made  of  these 
drawings,  the  case,  under  the  present  system,  is 
widely  different  iu  small  boroughs.  There  the 
architect,  who  supplies  a complete  set  of  his 
working  drawings,  in  terms  of  this  bye-law,  is 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  borough  surveyor; 
or  the  man  who  is  variously  styled  surveyor, 
town  architect,  inspector,  or  master  of  works, 
who  gets  possession  of  the  plans,  and  practically 
does  what  he  likes  with  them, — a moat  disan-ree- 
able  state  of  matters,  and  likely  to  give  the  sar. 
veyor  a moat  unfair  advantage  over,  it  may  be,  a 
rival  practitioner. 

I must  now  refer  to  an  objection  to  a general 
Act  which  will  naturally  occur.  It  may  bo 
thought  that  bailding  regulations  suitable  for 
one  part  of  the  country  could  nob  very  well  bo 
enforced  in  another  without  numerous  modifica- 
tiona  to  suit  pecaliaribies  of  local  practice  ; but 
the  force  of  this  objection  depends  entirely  upon 


the  scope  of  the  Act.  The  object  of  the  legisla 
tion  we  desire,  and  the  only  excuse  for  it,  is  to 
secure  in  the  interest  of  the  community  certain 
desiderata  nob  necessarily  affected  by  locality, 
bub  the  attainment  of  which  moat  be  made  para- 
mount alike  to  local  prejudice,  ignorance,  or  in- 
difference; and  tbia  leads  me  to  the  second 
division  of  my  subject, — the  consideration  of 
what  can  and  ought  to  be  embraced  in  a general 
Building  Act. 

I.  The  distinctive  character  of  every  regula- 
tion  which  is  admissible  must  bo  that  it  has 
reference  to  something  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary  for  the  public  safety  in  whatever  way  that 
may  be  affected  by  the  concentration  of  men  in 
large  communities.  Such  regulations,  it  is 
obvious,  shonld  be  as  applicable,  and  as  obliga- 
tory, in  one  part  of  the  country  as  in  another. 
Admittedly,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  deteruiine 
what  these  are.  It  would  be  a hopeless  task  for 
any  single  individual  to  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
hence  the  peculiar  fitness  of  such  a meeting  as 
this  taking  up  the  subject,  and  such  definite  pro- 
poaals  as  I venture  to  make  will,  I trust,  nob 
merely  incite  others  to  criticise,  but  also  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  elnoidation  of  what  is  beat. 

It  may  help  to  clear  our  way  if  I commence 
here  by  pointing  out  some  things  which  ought 
not  to  be  included  iu  a general  Act.  In  this 
category  I place  all  regulations  relating  to  the 
laying  out  of  land  for  building  purposes,  the 
width  of  streets,  the  formation  and  maintonaaco 
of  streets  and  sewers,  the  prevention  or  removal 
of  naisances,  the  prevention  of  overcrowding,  and 
other  analogous  details  of  local  management. 
These  and  all  purely  sanitary  regulations  not 
affected  by  construction  must  necessarily  be 
excluded  from  a general  Building  Act,  and  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  different  corporations  or 
local  authorities,  rural  or  urban  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  their  respective  superintendents  or 
masters  of  works,  or  sanitary  inspectors,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  special  bje-laws  as  at  present, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 
In  such  matters  uniformity  of  practice  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  For  example,  the  cor- 
poratioQ  of  Birmingham  has  decided  that  no 
street  is  to  be  less  than  50  ft.  wide,  and  no  one 
outside  of  Birmingham  has  any  cause  to  com- 
plain of  this  ; but  such  a restriction  in  a general 
Building  Act  would  be  simply  preposterous, 
because  other  boroughs  may  with  equal  autho- 
rity fix  upon  60  ft.,  or  40  fc.,  or  30  ft.,  as  their 
minimum  ; and,  in  poiut  of  fact,  the  width  of 
every  street  should  be  determined  by  accidental 
local  circumstances ; for  instance,  it  should  have 
a distinct  relation  to  its  aspect,  as  well  as  to  its 
length,  and  a narrower  street  would  be  admissible 
in  London  than  in  Aberdeen. 

I cannot,  in  the  time  allotted  to  me,  illustrate 
this  further,  but  trust  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  iu  framing 
a general  measure  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to 
steer  clear  of  the  qoiokvaads  which  have  prove  I 
so  troublesome  in  the  course  of  provincial  muni- 
cipal legislation — the  accumulations  of  unneces- 
sary details  ; the  references  to  matters  purely 
local,  it  may  be  temporary,  expediency ; restric- 
tions of  doubtful  utility;  and  the  ambiguity  or 
latitude  of  interpretation  which  justifies  officials 
in  at  ono  time  approving  and  abanother  refusing 
to  sanction  the  very  same  thing.  Besides,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  less  the  build- 
ing trade  or  any  other  trade  is  interfered  with 
by  a paternal  Government  the  better.  Undue 
interference  discourages  invention,  diminishes 
proper  responsibility  and  self-reliance,  and  is  in 
every  way  inimical  to  those  principles  of  sound 
political  economy  to  the  recoguition  and  applica- 
tion of  which  our  country  owes  its  pre-eminence 
among  the  nations.  We  most  therefore  see  to  it 
that  uny  new  legislation  on  this  subject  is  not  of 
a reactionary  or  restrictive  character,  but  rather 
that  it  is  adapted  to  foster  ingenuity  and  every 
beneficial  innovation  which  our  advancing  science 
may  suggest. 

Keeping  such  limitations  in  view,  I shall  now 
attempt  to  sketch  the  outlines  ofa  suitable  mea- 
sure; and  here  it  will  save  time  and  make  my 
treatment  of  this  part  of  the  subject  intelligible 
if  I say  at  the  outset  that  I take  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  as  the  frame — the  backbone  of  the 
new  Act;  and  as  you  are  all  familiar  with  it,  or 
at  least  may  easily  refer  to  it,  I shall  nob  reoita 
the  various  sections  which  I approve  of — that  i-', 
the  great  majority  of  them— nor  such  as  I accept 
with  very  slight  modifications.  These  must  b) 
held  as  read,  and  I shall  thus  be  free  to  deal 
with  additions  and  alterations  only  ; and  in  tlie 
meantime  I shall  lay  my  proposals  before  you 
without  note  or  comment. 
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1.  A soitable  title  might  be  the  Boronghs 
Building  Act,  or  Borooghs  General  Building 
Act. 

2.  In  any  borongh  with  a population  of  lees 
than  6,000,  the  adoption  of  this  Act  should  be 
optional,  but  the  council  would  not  be  authorised 
to  enforce  any  different  regulations. 

3.  The  limits  of  boroughs  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  should  be  extended  ; thus,  in  boroughs 
with  less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  the  limit  would 
be  extended  to  half  a mile  at  all  points  beyond 
the  borongh  boundary  ; and  in  boroughs 
with  upwards  of  100,000  inhabitants  the  limit 
would  extend  one  mile  beyond  the  borough 
boundary ; while  in  certain  exceptional  cases, 
such  as  London,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  other 
cities  of  first  importance,  the  area  would  extend 
still  further,  and  be  specially  defined  by  the  Act. 

4.  In  all  oases  a block  plan  and  block  section, 
showing  the  relation  of  the  proposed  building  to 
the  street  and  to  adjoining  properties,  and  the 
relative  positions  and  levels  of  the  drains  and 
sewer,  should  be  lodged  with  and  retained  by  the 
corporation.  All  other  plans  lodged  and  approved 
should  be  signed  by  the  surveyor  and  returned. 

6.  No  buildings  should  be  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act. 

6.  Sections  C.  to  CIV.  of  tbe  Local  Manage- 
ment Act,  relating  to  paving  and  draining  of 
private  courts,  formation  of  vaults  under  streets, 
occnpation  of  underground  rooms,  &o.,  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  new  Act. 

7.  Sections  CXXI.  to  CXXIII.  of  the  same 
Act,  regarding  hoardings,  should,  with  some 
alterations,  be  adopted. 

8.  Section  CCIV.  of  the  same  Act,  prohibiting 
the  erection  of  buildings  over  sewers,  &o.,  would 
also  be  nsefnl. 

9.  It  should  be  enacted  that  in  certain  circum- 
stances  when  a building  is  to  be  erected  on 
formed  ground  the  entire  area  should  be  covered 
with  asphalte,  concrete,  or  some  other  impervious 
material. 

10.  Regulations  for  the  constmotion  of  scaf- 
folds, stands,  and  other  temporary  erections 
should  be  added. 

11.  The  regulations  affecting  stone  bnildings 
most  be  amplified,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
localities  where  building  with  stone  is  the  rule, 
and  with  brick  the  exception. 

12.  Before  commencing  any  new  work,  build- 
ing owners  should,  whether  they  intend  to  inter- 
fere  with  party  atrnctnrea  or  not,  intimate  to 
adjoining  owners,  by  registered  letter,  their  in- 
tention of  building  ; and  adjoining  owners  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  plans  of 
the  proposed  buildings  in  the  office  of  the  District 
Surveyor  at  any  time  during,  say,  four  clear 
days  after  such  intimation  has  been  issued. 

13.  The  twenty-seventh  section  of  the  present 
Act,  limiting  the  size  of  buildings  without  a fire- 
proof division  to  216,000  cubic  feet,  should  be 
modified,  and  tbe  limit  extended. 

14.  While  regulations  affecting  iron  structures 
must  remain  somewhat  indefinite,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  a niioimnra  of  strength  should  be 
prescribed  for  iron  pillars  and  girders  carrying 
atone  or  brick  walla. 

The  other  modifications  of  the  existing  Act 
which  I think  desirable  refer  chiefly  to  the  duties 
and  emoluments  of  surveyors,  and  will  be  most 
conveniently  stated  in  connexion  with  the  second 
head  of  this  division  of  my  subject,  namely, 

II.  The  machinery  by  which  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  should  be  enforced. 

It  is  important  that  the  committee  or  court 
charged  with  the  administration  of  this  Act 
should  be  purely  an  administrative,  and  in  no 
respect  a judicial,  body.  Their  business  woold 
simply  bo  to  see,  with  the  aid  of  competent  Bur. 
veyors,  that  tbe  various  requirements  of  tbe  Act 
were  honestly  enforced.  It  would  require  no 
special  qualification, — except  the  possession  of 
an  average  amount  of  common  sense, — for  tbe 
exercise  of  such  a function  j and,  believing  the 
creation  of  an  im^erium  in  iviperio  to  be  inad. 
visable  where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  I pro- 
pose that  no  new  authority  should  be  created, 
but  that  the  work  should  be  left  to  vestries  and 
district  Boards  in  London,  and  to  a special  com- 
mitteo  of  tbe  town  council  in  each  borough. 
These  commitees  or  Boards  would  receive  peri- 
odical  reports  from  their  surveyors,  as  pre- 
scribed in  Sections  LII.  and  LIII.  of  the 
present  Act,  and  present  a full  report  of  their 
proceedings  to  the  town  council  or  central 
authority  annually.  Tbe  staff  of  surveyors 
would  really  constitute  the  most  important  part 
of  the  machinery  for  giving  effect  to  the  Act, 
mid  care  tTin«t  he  taken  to  prevent  any  but  cx- 
per.fuccd,  < fficieut  men  being  eligible  for  these 


posts.  With  this  view  I suggest  tbe  following 
regulations  : — The  thirty-first  and  sabseqaent 
sections  of  the  London  Act,  with  reference  to  the 
qualifications  and  appointment  of  surveyors, 
would  remain,  with  these  two  slight  modifica- 
tions— (1)  no  one  should  be  eligible  who  had  not 
served  as  an  apprentice  and  draughtsman  a 
certain  number  of  years  in  an  architect’s  office  ; 
and  (2)  for  tbe  convenience  of  candidates  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  there  should  be 
one  or  perhaps  two  centres  for  examination  in 
Scotland,  and  probably  four  in  different  parts  of 
England,  besides  London,  where  the  examina. 
tions  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Institute, 
with  which  the  different  local  boards  of  exami- 
ners should  co-operate.  A further  and  radical 
change  in  the  office  of  surveyor  which  I propose 
is  this — that  in  all  cases  be  should  be  bound  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  should  be  strictly  debarred  from  engaging 
in  any  other  professional  work.  He  should 
also  receive  a liberal  salary  from  the 
Corporation,  to  whom  all  fees  should  be  paid. 
It  may  not  be  easy  for  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  present  arrangement  in  Lon- 
den  and  elsewhere  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  idea  of  such  a change,  bat  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  recommended  by  weighty  reasons.  Its  most 
obvious  immediate  effect  would  be  the  resigna- 
tion of  a large  number  of  the  present  surveyors. 
This,  though  in  itself  not  desirable,  is  inevitable  : 
and  from  this  would  follow  the  worst,  probably 
the  only  bad  effect  of  the  change, — namely,  that 
the  community  would  thus  lose  the  services  of 
many  gentlemen  of  ability  and  great  experience 
who  at  present  hold  appointments  as  surveyors. 
This,  however,  would  only  be  a temporary  inoon. 
venioDce,  and  would  probably  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  ultimately  by  the  uniformity  of 
practice  which  would  result  from  the  special  ex- 
perience of  the  new  class  of  snrveyors,  whose 
farther  qualifications  and  duties  I shall  now 
attempt  to  sketch. 

The  sixty-second  section  of  the  present  Act 
Drescribes  that,  “ it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
enperintending  architect  to  practise  as  an  archi- 
tect, or  to  follow  any  other  occupation ; ” and 
this  rule  should  apply  to  every  officer  appointed 
under  the  new  Act.  In  point  of  fact,  most  of 
tbe  new  staff  would  be  in  the  position  of  the 
“superintending  architect’’  of  the  old  Act,  as 
there  are  only  about  a dozen  cities  whore  more 
than  one  surveyor  would  be  required,  and  where 
the  rule  would  extend  to  subordinates.  The 
name,  “ surveyor ’’  or  “chief  surveyor’’ as  the 
case  may  be,  should  be  retained  in  preference  to 
“architect,”  to  prevent  confusion  with  another 
official  who  wonld  still  continue  in  the  employ, 
raent  of  many  corporations,  I mean  the  “ city 
architect.”  There  ought  to  be  no  such  official, 
I may  bo  allowed  to  observe  in  passing.  The 
chief  surveyor  should  be  able  to  give  the  corpora- 
tioD  any  professional  advice  they  require,  and  if 
they  wish  professional  work  they  can,  and  ought, 
to  gob  it  done  by  regular  practitioners. 

Bat,  to  return.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
while  considering  this  point,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  provisions  of  an  Act  which  shall  be 
enforced  in  towns  great  and  small  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Now  it  will,  I think,  be  at  once 
conceded  that  certain  safeguards  against  unfair- 
ness provided  by  the  London  Act,  and  in  force 
here,  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
impracticable  in  smaller  commnnities. 

It  is  essential  that  the  impartiality  of  the 
snrveyor  should  be  as  far  as  possible  insured, 
and  the  best  security  for  this  is,  that  he  should 
simply  act  as  tbe  guide  and  officer  of  the  corpo- 
ration within  clearly-defined  limits,  receiving 
from  it  adequate  remuneration  for  so  doing. 
Another  incidental  advantage  of  this  arrange- 
ment wonld  be  that,  the  surveyor  not  being  in  a 
position  to  make  use  of  the  plans  submitted  to 
him  for  his  own  purposes,  architects  wonld  more 
readily  give  him  every  facility  for  stndying  their 
plana,  and  all  necessary  information  regarding 
them  j they  would,  in  short,  co-operate  with  tbe 
snrveyor,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  the  change 
which  seems  forcible  to  me — perhaps  becanse  I 
have  not  a special  gift  for  organising — namely, 
this,  that  by  the  present  system  the  most  expe- 
rienced surveyors  are  just  the  men  who  have 
least  time  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  their  office, 
and  the  greatest  temptation  to  neglect  them  ; 
and  sorely  that  is  a bad  state  of  matters.  Ob- 
serve, I do  not  ssy  that  any  of  the  district  sur- 
veyors do  neglect  their  official  duties ; I have  no 
information  on  that  point  before  me,  but  the 
fact  lemaiua  os  I have  stated  it.  Tbe  better 


qualified  a man  is  to  act  as  surveyor  by  the 
acquisition  of  mature  experience  in  general 
practice  the  less  time  he  must  certainly  have  for 
his  duties,  and  tbe  more  must  he  depute  these 
duties  to  subordinates.  The  value  of  large  ex- 
perienco  is  unquestioned,  but  yon  will  observe 
that  tbe  regulations  I have  already  proposed 
insure  the  appointment  of  experienced  men, — 
men  at  least  who,  even  when  they  commenced 
their  duties  as  surveyors,  woold  probably  possess 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  membership  of 
the  Institute.  Now  the  great  bulk  of  the  sur- 
veyor’s work  prescribed  by  tbe  Act  could  be 
performed  by  such  men  perfectly  as  well  as  by 
the  most  eminent  member  of  the  profession ; 
they  would  receive  suitable  remuneration  for  the 
, kind  of  work  they  were  called  upon  to  perform, 
and  the  eminent  architect, — whose  advice,  of 
course,  wonld  always  be  available  if  required, — 
would  be  free  to  turn  bis  wider  experience  to 
more  profitable  account. 

But  how  would  snob  a change  affect  the  status 
of  surveyors?  Clearly  thus:  In  a few  excep- 
tional cases,  chiefly  in  the  metropolis,  the  new 
surveyors  woold  be  inferior  to  those  who  at 
present  bold  tbe  office  j but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  tbronghont  the  country  the  status  of 
surveyors  would  be  vastly  improved.  To  secure 
this,  however,  it  is  essential  not  merely  that 
their  qualifications  and  duties  should  be  clearly 
defined,  but  also  that  their  salaries  should  not 
be  left  entirely  to  the  caprice  of  corporations. 
In  no  case  should  the  salary  be  less  than  5001. 
per  annum,  and  chief  snrveyors  should  receive 
considerably  more.  To  the  ordinary  municipal 
mind  the  idea  of  paying  more  than  5001.  per 
annnm  to  an  inspector  of  bnildings  will  seem 
ridicnloDS  j but  this  is  only  another  proof,  if 
proof  were  needed,  that  tbe  oi  dinary  municipal 
mind  is  not  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject, 
and  that  the  sooner  the  Imperial  mind  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  the  better.  It  seems,  indeed, 
snffioiently  difficulc  sometimes  for  corporations 
to  comprehend  any  good  reason  for  paying  archi- 
tecta  much  more  than  labourers’  wages,  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  they  fail  to  discriminate 
between  a district  surveyor  and  a clerk  of  works 
or  inspector  of  nuisances,  who  is  probably  over- 
paid at  two  guineas  a week.  Yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  shonld  be  as  wide  a difference  be- 
tween  these  two  classes  of  officials  as  there  is 
between  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of 
Schools  and  a School  Board  officer  who  looks 
after  defaolting  parents. 

Obviously,  5001.  wonld  be  too  much  for  every 
petty  borough  to  pay  j but  it  is  no  more  neces. 
sary  that  the  work  of  a surveyor  should  be  con- 
fined to  one  borough  than  that  the  work  of  an 
inspector  of  schools  should  be  confined  to  the 
jurisdictinn  of  one  School  Board.  To  each  sur- 
veyor  would  be  assigned  a district,  the  fees  from 
which  should  nearly,  if  nob  wholly,  cover  his 
salary  and  other  incidental  expenses.  In  some 
cases  the  district  would  be  large,  and  embrace 
several  boroughs;  in  others, ic  would  be  confined 
to  one  borough  ; and  in  others  to  a part  d a 
borongh.  Let  me  offer  one  illustration  taken 
from  a district  with  which  I am  familiar. 
Glasgow,  and  the  suburbs  which  would  be  con. 
neoted  with  it  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
would  probably  require  four  surveyors,  and, 
without  any  additional  burden  on  the  community, 
we  could  afford  to  give  each  about  9001.  per 
annum  ; but  one  surveyor  would  easily  overtake 
all  the  work  in  Paisley,  Johnstone,  Renfrew,  and 
Greenock, — perhaps  I may  say  in  every  borough 
in  Renfrewshire, — and  the  work  wonld  be  better 
done  and  more  cheaply  than  if  each  of  these 
borooghs  employed  an  inferior  class  of  snrveyor 
at  a much  lower  salary.  The  distribution  of 
surveyors,  in  short,  would  be  determined  by  the 
requirements  of  the  different  districts,  and  pre- 
cise  information  on  that  point  could  be  easily 
obtained.  By  some  such  arrangement  as  this, 
the  administration  of  the  Act  in  every  part  of 
tbe  country  would  be  in  the  hands  of  thoroughly 
qualified  independent  men,  who  would  command 
tbe  respect  and  confidence  both  of  the  public 
and  of  their  professional  brethren. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  important 
part  of  my  subject,  but  time  forbids.  Doubtless 
much  diversity  of  opinion  must  be  expected  in 
such  a meeting  as  I now  have  the  honour  to 
address,  bat  I trust  this  will  not  interfere  with 
that  patient  and  cordial  co-operation  so  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  any  valuable  practical 
result. 

Although  I fear  that  I have  already  overtasked 
your  patience,  before  resuming  my  seat  I must 
allude,  fora  moment,  to  the  gratifying  circum- 
stance that  the  subject  which  we  have  now  been 
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considering  has  already  engaged  tlie  attention 
of  the  Government.  The  Local  Government 
Board  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  frame  building 
regulations  of  general  application,  bat  that  it  is 
a thing  which  ought  to  be  done.  Through  the 
very  great  courtesy  of  the  president,  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth,  I have  had  an  opportuuity  of  perusing 
the  draft  of  model  building  regulations  at  present 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Board.  These 
are  incomplete,  and  fail  to  embrace  many  of  the 
requirements  to  which  I have  referred,  but  so  far 
as  they  go,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  they  are 
admirable,  and,  let  me  say,  especially  admirable 
in  this,  that  they  are  well  defined  and  free  from 
ambiguity ; that  most  objectionable  expression, 
“ to  the  satisfaction  of  the  borough  surveyor,” 
or  “in  such  a manner  as  the  borough  surveyor 
may  direct,”  does  not  once  occur  in  them.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
will  persevere  and  carry  on  to  completion  the 
good  work  which  it  has  so  fairly  commenced ; 
and  I may  be  allowed  to  say  in  conclnsion  that 
the  evident  desire  of  the  heads  of  this  important 
department  to  benefit  by  the  collective  wisdom 
of  onr  profession  is  not  the  least  hopeful  augury 
for  the  ultimate  result  of  their  deliberations. 


OPENING  OF  A NEW  BOARD  SCHOOL  AT 
DEPTFORD. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  the  120th  new  school 
built  by  the  London  School  Board  was  opened  in 
Regent-street,  Deptford.  This  school  is  planted 
in  a district  teeming  with  the  class  variously 
designated  “street  arabs,”  “gutter  children,” 
and  by  Lord  Sandon  recently  as  “wastrels.” 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Edmund  Ilay  Currie, 
vice-president  of  the  London  School  Board, 
whose  opening  address  vindicated  the  policy  and 
work  of  the  Board. 

The  building  is  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  and 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Robson,  architect  to  the 
Board,  with  Mr.  J.  Jackson  asclerk  of  the  works. 
The  contract  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  B.  E. 
Nightingale.  The  building  has  a frontage  of 
180  fa,  the  premises  extending  in  width  between 
Regent-street  and  Stanhope-street,  in  each  of 
which  streets  there  are  separate  entrances  to 
the  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants.  Each 
of  the  principal  schools  is  60  ft.  by  21  ft.,  the 
rooms  for  the  infants  and  babies  being  on  the 
ground-floor.  In  connexion  with  each  of  the 
three  schools  there  are  three  rooms,  20  ft.  by 
19  ft.  each,  those  on  the  ground. floor  being  ap- 
propriated,  one  as  a babies’  room,  and  two  as 
infants’  class-rooms.  The  boys’  and  girls’ 
schools  on  the  first-floor  have  each  three  class- 
rooms attached.  There  are  also  rooms  pro- 
vided for  the  head  master  and  mistress. 

The  whole  area,  including  the  playgrounds,  is 
13,000  square  feet,  which  is  much  lees  than  the 
Board  desired  to  provide.  The  schools  are 
fitted  with  Elsley’s  patent  window  gearings,  and 
with  Boyd’s  ventilating  stoves.  The  whole  of 
the  rooms  are  lofty,  light,  and  airy.  The  cost 
has  been  7,6261.  Os.  4d.,  or  91.  Os.  lid.  per  head. 
Provision  is  made  for  300  infants  and  babies,  and 
266  each  of  boys  and  girls.  On  the  first  day  of 
opening  there  were  234  infants  present,  130  girls, 
and  180  boys.  Sir  Edmund  stated  that  while 
this  was  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  sohool 
opened,  they  had  fifty  more  schools  building,  and 
twelve  others  under  consideration.  They  had 
already  made  provision  for  106,000  scholars,  and 
were  providing  accommodation  for  37,000  more, 
or  143,000  in  all.  When  they  commenced  their 
operations  there  wore  174,000  children  attending 
school ; at  Christmas,  1875,  the  number  was 
288,497,  or  114,000  more  children  attending 
school.  Of  these  35,000  had  gone  into  voluntary 
schools  and  the  balance  to  Board  schools.  There 
were  sixty  districts  in  London  in  which  there 
were  no  Board  schools,  but  the  Board  visitors 
were  none  the  less  doing  good  work  in  such 
districts.  Respecting  the  incidence  of  the  rate, 
he  reminded  his  hearers  that  Greenwich,  which 
was  the  largest  division  embraced  by  the  London 
School  Board,  while  it  paid  a twentieth,  received 
a tenth, — the  City  of  London  and  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square,  contributing  largely  for  the 
erection  of  schools  in  Deptford,  although  they 
had  nob  one  single  Board  sohool  of  their  own. 


Southport  Free  Library  and  Art  Gallery 
Competition.  — Competitors  are  asked  to 
allow  their  designs  to  be  suspended  for  another 
week,  as  there  has  been  nnavoidable  delay  in 
obtaining  builders’  estimates  of  cost  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  committee. 


DOINGS  AT  BRIGHTON. 

The  Aquarium. — Some  additions  and  altera, 
tions  to  the  Brighton  Aquarium  were  opened  on 
the  24th  of  June.  Upon  a piece  of  enclosed 
land  below  the  Marine  Parade,  and  to  the  east 
of  the  main  building,  has  been  erected  a series 
of  apartments  which  will  afford  greater  facilities 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  aquarium,  and 
above  these  a skating-rink,  balcony,  cafS,  &c., 
have  been  constructed.  The  south  - eastern 
corridor  has  been  continued  for  a further  length 
of  145  ft.,  and  abutting  on  this  additional  length 
are  several  new  apartments  in  modernised  Gothic 
style.  The  new  chess-room  is  23  ft.  square,  the 
billiard  or  lecture  room  59  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  in 
width,  and  15  ft.  high;  the  smoking-room  23  ft. 
by  22  ft. ; and  there  is  also  a room  erected  for 
performances  of  classical  chamber  music.  The 
skating-rink  has  been  constructed  immediately 
above,  and,  with  the  new  terraces,  forms  the  roof 
of  the  new  part  of  the  building.  It  may  be 
approached  either  through  the  terrace  gardens 
or  from  the  Madeira-road,  and  is  distinct  from 
the  aquarium  proper.  The  floor-space  is  some 
150  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide,  and  is  laid  with 
Claridge’s  patent  asphalte.  A light  iron  hand- 
rail  runs  round  the  parapet  of  the  rink,  lamp 
pillars  and  brackets  being  placed  at  intervals. 
Adjoining  the  rink  are  skato-rooms,  lavatories, 
and  a refreshment-bar,  and  an  orchestral  stand 
is  in  contemplation.  In  direct  connexion  with 
the  aqaarinro  is  a balcony  communicating  with 
an  elegant  caf^.  The  balcony  is  171  ft.  in  length, 
and  about  15  ft.  in  width,  projecting  from  the 
side  of  the  cliff  over  the  southern  side  of  the 
rink.  It  is  laid  with  encaustio  tiles,  and,  being 
covered  by  a verandah,  forms  an  agreeable 
promenade.  A conservatory,  which  is  not  yet 
complete,  is  to  be  constructed  at  the  east  end  of 
the  balcony,  and  will  be  available  for  smokiog 
and  refreshment.  The  entrance  to  the  cafd  is 
from  the  balcony.  This  portion  of  the  building 
is  55  ft.  long,  and  the  interior  is  decorated  with 
plate  glass,  marble,  gilding,  and  colouring  in 
neutral  tints  relieved  with  black  and  gold. 
Messrs.  Patching  & Webber  were  the  con. 
tractors. 

School  of  Science  and  Art. — Sir  Henry  Cole, 
K.C.B.,  recently  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  buildings  for  the  School  of  Science  and  Art. 
The  building  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
Grand  Parade.  A florid  style  of  architecture 
has  been  chosen.  When  completed,  the  school 
will  include  an  elementary  art-room,  38  ft.  by 
32  ft.  ; an  antique-roora,  33  ft.  by  22  ft.  j 
painting-room,  22  ft.  by  16  ft.  ; modelling- 
room,  20  ft.  by  16  ft. ; leoture-room,  31  ft.  by 
22  ft.;  two  science  class-rooms,  each  33  ft.  by 
16  ft. ; also  a laboratory,  library,  Board. room, 
professors’  room,  occasional  class-rooms,  master’s 
room,  and  a ladies’  room,  as  well  as  all  the 
minor  accommodation  necessary.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Gibbins  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Lockyer 
is  the  contractor.  The  cost  will  be  between 
8,0001.  and  9,0C01. 

A People' s Farh. — Negotiations  are  in  progress 
between  the  Mayor  (Alderman  H.  Abbey)  and 
the  legal  representatives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benett-Stanford,  for  the  acquisition  by  the  Town 
Council  of  the  piece  of  ground,  about  40  acres 
iu  extent,  in  front  of  Preston-place,  which  for 
some  time  past  has  been  the  scene  of  the  Polo 
Club’s  exploits,  and  the  drill-ground  of  the 
local  volunteer  oorps.  The  addition  of  such  an 
open  spot  in  continuation  of  the  Steyne  enolo. 
sures,  St.  Peter’s  Green,  the  Level,  the  grounds  of 
Park-cresoent,  and  situated  in  what  will  be  in 
course  of  time  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  viewed 
with  great  satisfaction. 

Proposed  Rebuilding  of  St.  Mary’s  Church. — 
When,  some  short  time  since,  it  was  decided 
to  enlarge  the  chancel  of  this  church,  that  was 
thought  to  be  all  that  was  necessary,  and  was, 
indeed,  all  that  was  necessary  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  congregation  ; but  an  unfortunate  accident 
which  has  occurred  has  raised  so  many  mis- 
givings as  to  the  soundness  of  the  structure  that 
the  advisability  of  pulling  it  down  and  rebuilding 
it  has  been  seriously  mooted.  Messrs.  E.  Nash 
&_Co.,  builders,  of  Hove,  were  selected  to  do  the 
work  of  enlarging  the  chancel.  A few  evenings 
ago  the  old  flat  arch  over  the  chancel  was  oh- 
served  by  the  foreman  in  charge  to  be  cracking. 
The  workmen,  who  were  engaged  in  erecting  a 
portion  of  the  walls  of  the  new  chancel,  were  at 
once  called  off,  the  arch  almost  immediately 
afterwards  crumbling  under  the  weight  of  the 
old  pediment,  and  falling  iu.  With  it  came  the 
piers,  a part  of  the  old  . chancel  which  it 
was  intended  to  leave,  and  a small  portion,  of 


the  northern  end  of  the  roof.  The  ohancel 
piers  stood  nntil  after  the  arch  had  fallen, 
when  the  pediment  brought  the  upper  part  down. 
It  would  appear  that  the  alterations  had  pre- 
viously  been  effected  to  the  chancel;  and  as  the 
walls  were  found  to  be  very  roughly  built  with 
rubble  work,  Messrs.  Nash  did  not  pull  them 
down  so  much  as  intended  ; but  were,  at  the  time 
of  the  occurence,  engaged  in  building  up  the 
lower  portion  of  the  work  of  greater  thickness  to 
strengthen  the  piers.  It  is  stated  that,  if  rebuilt, 
the  style  will  be  Gothic  instead  of  Classic, 
whether  it  be  erected  on  the  same  site,  or  on 
that  which  adjoins  it.  It  has  been  suggested 
that,  instead  of  standing  at  right  angles  with  St. 
James’s.street,  the  new  church  shonld  be  rebuilt 
parallel  with  that  thoroughfare. 

Widening  of  the  Preston-road. — Simoltaneously 
with  the  formation  of  the  grand  Drive  round 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  another  great  improve- 
ment (thanks  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Benett. 
Stanford,  M.P.)  is  to  be  carried  ont,  namely,  the 
widening  of  the  Preston-road,  the  plans  for  which 
(prepared  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Lockwood,  C.E.,  the 
borough  surveyor)  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Brighton  Town  Council.  That 
portion  of  the  Preston-road  which  is  to  be 
widened  is  on  the  western  side,  at  its  northern 
extremity,  just  before  entering  the  village  from 
Brighton.  It  runs,  in  fact,  from  the  grand  old 
trees,  once  known  as  “the  Shaw,” — beneath 
whose  shade  Brighton  fashionable  society  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  was  wont  to  hold  its 
picnics, — almost  to  the  Black  Lion  (formerly  the 
old  toll.house),  a distance  of  over  1,000  fc. 

St.  LuJce’s  School  Church. — St.  Luke’s  School 
Church,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Isliugwood. 
road  and  Park-road  West,  has  been  opened 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Mainly  by 
the  liberality  of  Miss  Elliott  and  her  family, 
and  Miss  Thompson,  of  West  Hill  Lodge, 
Brighton,  who  laid  the  foundation  stone,  sufficient 
snbsci-iptions  were  gathered  to  justify  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  work.  This  was  done  by 
Messrs.  E.  Nash  & Co.,  contractors,  of  Hove,  and 
by  them  was  completed  on  the  25th  March.  Mr. 
W.  White,  of  London,  was  the  architect.  A light 
building,  in  Early  English  style,  whose  interior 
measures  80  ft.  long.  40  ft.  broad,  and  37  ft.  to 
the  ridge,  and  which  can  accommodate  450 
persons,  has  been  raised.  One  of  Constantine's 
convoluted  stoves  has  been  procured  to  beat  the 
building;  a floor  of  blocks  of  wood  on  concrete, 
from  which  little  or  no  noise  arises  when  trod 
upon,  has  been  laid,  and  rush-bottomed  chairs 
and  hassocks  have  been  provided  all  over  the 
church.  In  the  brickwork  over  the  porch  is  a 
carved  emblem  of  St.  Luke  in  stone. 


BUILDING  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

At  a Conference  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,  held  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  on  the  let  ult.,  a discussion 
took  place  on  “Building  Associations,”  re- 
sulting in  the  adoption  of  a resolution  com- 
mending  this  Philadelphia  institution  to  other 
communities.  The  secretary,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
stated  that  he  had  sent  queries  to  members  of 
the  Association  in  different  cities  as  to  the 
' peculiarities  of  living  in  those  places.  From 
William  F.  Cbanning,  of  Providence,  R.  J.,  a 
paper  was  received  describing  the  pecnliar  con- 
ditions affecting  the  homes  of  operatives  in  that 
State.  Rhode  Island  is  a hive  of  workshops, 
and  has  an  unusoally  large  proportion  of  skilled 
mechanics.  Many  of  these  live  in  houses  con- 
taining  two  tenements.  This  style  of  bnilding  is 
a Rhode  Island  institution.  The  bouses  ate 
generally  two-storied  wooden  structures,  built 
for  the  ocoupation  of  a family  on  each  floor. 
These  are  considered  as  respectable  socially  as 
separate  honses,  and,  practically,  the  families 
are  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  Rhode 
Island  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  individual 
freedom,  while  in  Massachasetts  arigid  organisa- 
tion characterised  its  early  history.  This  dif- 
ference in  early  training  shows  itself  in  the 
different  modes  of  living.  Providence  is  a city 
of  100,000  inhabitants,  with  almost  every  dwell- 
ing house  by  itself  and  sarrounded  by  a garden. 
People  consent  to  live  in  blocks  in  Massachnsetts 
town,  while  the  passion  throughout  Rhode 
Island  is  for  isolated  honses. 

Mr.  Oliver  H.  Stratton,  of  Lonisville,  reported 
that  the  first  organised  effort  in  that  city  to 
establish  what  are  commonly  known  as  building 
or  homestead  associations  was  begun  in  1868,  and 
there  are  now  thirty-nine  associations  of  the 
kind  there. 
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From  other  cities  reports  were  received 
showing  that  building  associations  had  been 
established  and  were  being  operated  on  a sub- 
stantial basis  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Judge  Pence  remarked  that  in  bis  experience 
of  ten  years  upon  the  Bench  he  had  known  of 
bat  one  case  of  pacnlation  in  all  the  societies 
existing  in  Philadelphia.  This  peculiarity,  he 
thought,  was  wonderful.  The  judge  was  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  perfect  safety  of  these  invest- 
ments. He  believed  that  the  ownership  of  homes 
made  all  citizens  interested  in  the  pnblio  welfare, 
and  made  each  one  feel  that  a responsibility  rested 
npon  him  in  advancing  the  general  prosperity. 

Mr.  Lorin  Blodgett  suggested  that  the  discus, 
sion  be  directed  toward  inaugurating  such 
associations  in  'Sew  York,  where  a great  necos- 
sity  existed. 

Dr.  Harris,  of  the  Sanitary  Department  of  New 
York,  agreed  entirely  in  this  view,  and  conceded 
to  Philadelphia  remarkable  facilities  for  com- 
meroe  and  remarkable  advantages  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital,  because  there  the  highest  skill 
of  any  city  could  be  obtained.  He  said  a confer- 
ence of  New  York  capitalists  and  representative 
working  men,  with  prominent  building  assooia- 
tion  organisers  of  Philadelphia,  was  projected, 
and  he  offered  as  the  sense  of  the  conference  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : — 

“ That  the  development  and  results  of  the  system  of 
home  building,  or  home  ownership,  by  the  working  men 
of  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  commends  to  our  fellow 
citizens  and  the  promoters  of  social  and  economical 
improremente  in  the  cities  aud  large  manufacturing  towns 
the  agencies  by  which  the  success  and  benefits  of  the 
system  have  been  attained." 

" That  among  the  most  essential  agencies  and  infiuences 
of  this  system  we  recognise  : — 1.  A simple  method  of 
offering  adequate  means  and  prudently  guarded  condi- 
tions for  ensbliug  working  men  and  the  wage  classes  to 
acquire  ownership  of  their  homes.  2.  The  operation  of 
care  and  responsible  concern  for  the  co-operative,  safe 
using,  and  control  of  the  self-accumulating  funds  from 
which  loans  are  offered  for  the  purchase  of  homes.  3. 
Moat  important  of  all,  agencies  to  promote  the  desire  and 
efforts  of  working  men's  families  to  obtain  and  own  their 
bouses,  we  recognise  that  general  diffusion  of  information 
of  the  methods  and  benefits  of  enjoying  self-made  homes 
and  the  ownership  of  them  ns  real  property.” 

“ That  in  cities  and  villages  no  less  than  in  rural  om- 
munities  the  working  men  need  to  be  encouraged  to 
become  freeholders  and  owners  as  respects  their  family 
dwellings,  and,  if  ownership  is  not  practicable,  that  the 
relations  of  tenants  and  families  should  be  such  as  to 
interest  and  help  the  tenant  to  make  the  tenement  as  per- 
fect and  attractive  a homo  as  possible." 


SA.NITA.RY  CONDITION  OF  RAILWAY 
PROPERTY  IN  SOUTHWARK. 

A CASE  came  before  Mr.  Partridge,  at  the 
Sonthwark  Police  Court,  which  dieolosed  the  fact 
that  railway  companies  sometimes  prove  them- 
selves to  be  culpably  negligent  as  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  property  under  their  control. 
Some  time  ago  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Com. 
pany  became  the  owners  of  several  small  dilapi- 
dater]  blocks  of  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gravel-lane,  Borough,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  junction  line,  now  nearly  completed,  for  con- 
necting  their  railway  with  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  line  at  Blackfriare.  The  following 
statements  show  the  diaease-breeding  character 
of  the  company’s  property.  Mr.  Errington,  the 
sanitary  inspector  of  the  St.  Saviour's  Vestry, 
summoned  the  occupiers  of  six  of  the  houses 
in  Glasehonse-yard,  Gravel-lane,  to  show  cause 
why  the  houses  should  not  be  closed,  being  in 
such  a filthy  and  dilapidated  condition  as  to  be 
unfit  for  habitation,  and  injarions  to  health.  He 
stated  that  they  contained  three  rooms  each, 
and  were  inhabited  by  from  ten  to  a dozen  men, 
women,  and  children  in  every  honse,  very  poor, 
and  chiefly  Irish.  The  roofs  of  some  of  the 
houses  were  partially  off,  the  shutters  and  doors 
gone,  and  the  flooring,  balusters,  and  nearly  every 
bit  of  woodwork  torn  away  for  lighting  the  fires. 
The  walls  were  in  an  extremely  filthy  state.  The 
only  water-closet  was  in  ruins,  and  unfit  for  use, 
and  the  small  yards  unpaved  and  very  dirty. 
The  inmates  had  been  turned  out  by  the  railway 
company  some  time  ago,  but  as  the  company  did 
not  require  the  houses  after  that,  they  were 
taken  possess’on  of  by  the  present  occupiers, 
who  not  only  paid  no  rent,  but  refused  to  leave. 
The  medical  officer  of  the  Saviour’s  District 
Board  of  Works  said  that  the  houses  were  in 
such  a filthy  condition  as  to  be  totally  nnfit  for 
hnman  habitation,  and  unless  they  were  soon 
emptied  and  closed,  the  whole  neighbourhood 
woold  be  in  danger  of  fever.  He  added  that  he 
conld  not  think  how  human  beings  could  live  in 
such  dens.  One  of  the  occupants  of  the  houses 
appeared,  and  objected  to  being  evicted,  and, 
admitting  that  he  had  not  paid  any  rent  for 
three  months,  said  the  honses  “ were  quite  com- 


fortable.” The  magistrate  ordered  all  the  houses 
to  be  closed  forthwith.  It  may  be  asked,  why 
did  not  the  railway  company  at  once  demolish 
the  whole  of  those  uninhabitable  places  the  mo- 
ment  they  were  empty,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  stand  and  be  taken  possesBion  of,  as  above 
stated  P 


SCIENCE  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  Department  are  now  doing  good  work 
with  the  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus, 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Tlie  apparatus 
is  put  in  aolioD  at  intervals,  and  explanations  are 
given. 

Programmes  for  the  week  may  be  had  showing 
what  is  to  be  done. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  delivery 
of  Lectures  in  the  Conference-room  on  the  various 
Scientific  Apparatus  in  the  Collection  on  Satur- 
day and  Monday  eveninys  at  eight  o’clock,  to 
which  visitors  to  the  Museum  will  be  admitted, 
so  far  as  space  will  permit.  Men  of  high  class 
have  agreed  to  lecture. 


BRISTOL  STATION  OF  THE  GREAT 
WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

A “TRAVELLEa  FROM  Auroad  ” Wishes  to  know 
who  is  responsible  for  the  architecture  of  the 
new  station,  now  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  in  Bristol,  and 
indulges  in  some  lamentably  unfavourable  com- 
parisons  with  structures  of  a similar  character 
recently  seen  by  him  in  other  countries.  We  do 
not  wonder  at  his  despair  and  horror.  The  style 
of  the  station  in  question  is  Pseudo-Gothic  of  the 
commonest  and  most  vulgar  kind,  utterly  want, 
iug  in  refinement  and  knowledge.  We  cannot 
answer  his  question.  The  shareholders,  how- 
ever,  ought  to  learn  at  the  next  general  meeting 
who  it  is  who  is  thus  wasting  their  money.  An 
ornament  (P)  which  runs  round  the  walla  of  the 
refreshment-room,  midway,  might  be  safely 
worshipped, — it  is  like  nothing  on  the  earth  or 
in  it. 


MANCHESTER  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  Manchester  Society  of  Architects  has  for 
some  years  given  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by 
the  students  attending  the  classes  of  the 
Building  Trades  Institute. 

The  competition  was  held  at  St.  John’s  Church 
Schools,  in  Garside.street,  in  the  presence  of  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Society,  and  the  prizes 
were  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  report  of 
the  committee.  We  learn  from  this  that, — 

“ The  competition  took  place  on  April  25lh  last,  in  the 
presence  of  our  hoo.  eecretarv.  The  students  were 
allowed  about  two  hours  for  making  the  different  drawings, 
after  which  they  were  collected  by  the  teacher. 

Twenty-one  drawings  were  submitted  by  different 
students,  of  whom  eighteen  belonged  to  the  elementary 
class,  aud  three  to  the  adTanced  class. 

The  number  of  questions  which  must  be  answered, 
either  by  ilesoriptioa  or  drawing,  was  fixed  by  the  in- 
structions at  three.  Out  of  the  number  of  students 
thirteen  either  answered  or  attempted  to  answer  more 
than  the  three  questions.  Many  of  the  answers  were 
wrong;  but  altogether  the  attempts  showed  that  the 
students  really  thought  of  what  they  were  attempting 
to  do.” 

The  prize  of  two  guineas  offered  by  the  Society 
was  given  to  Lorenzo  Benson;  the  prize  of 
one  guinea,  placed  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  Conncil 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  architect,  to  John  Clark;  and 
the  prize  of  one  guinea,  given  by  Messrs.  Holden 
& Son,  to  J.  S.  Richardson. 


Area  of  Exbibition  Buildings.  — Dr. 
D.  G.  F.  Macdonald  writes : — As  considerable 
misapprebensioQ  exists  respecting  the  area  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  buildings  at  Phila- 
delpbia,  and  as  most  persons  are  fond  of  com- 
paring similar  atrnctures,  a statement  of  the 
relative  space  occupied  by  each  may  interest 
the  public.  The  area  of  the  main  exhibition 
building  at  Philadelphia,  exclusive  of  annexes,  is 
21  j acres;  of  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace, 
14  acres  ; the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  build- 
ing ocoiipied  11  acres ; the  New  York  Pavilion, 
4 acres;  the  Dublin  one,  acres;  and  the 
Hyde  Park  Crystal  Palace  of  1851,  17i  acres. 
The  five  principal  exhibition  buildings  in  Phila- 
delpbia  extend  over  48  acres,  and  the  fenced-in 
part  for  exhibition  purposes  comprises  236  acres 
of  Fairmount  Park,  the  most  beautiful  I ever  set 
eyes  on,  containing  abont  3,000  acres.  Our 
American  consins  do  everything  on  a grand 
scale,  and  the  outlay  for  the  great  national 
enterprise  of  187G  represents  about  l,700,000j. 


“PICTURESQUE  EUROPE.” 

Under  this  title  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  & 
Galpin  have  commenced  the  publication  of  what 
promises  to  be  a very  charming  work.  The 
numbers  already  isaned  relate  to  tbe  British 
Isles.  Nearly  every  page  is  illustrated  by  a wood- 
cub  or  steel  engraving,  and  the  descriptive  par- 
ticulars are  written  by  authors  supposed  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  different  localities.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  woodcuts,  tbongh  by  no  means 
the  best,  we  give  one  of  the  views  which 
accompany  the  account  of  “Warwick  Castle,” 
lately  burned  and  now  restored,  and  wo  take  a 
passage  from  tbe  letterpress  connected  with  it : — 

“ The  Castle,  as  a glance  will  show,  is  not  the 
work  of  one  age,  but  has  been  patched  up  and 
altered,  and  renovated  from  time  to  time.  Of 
tbe  ‘donjon’  of  Ethelfleda,  daughter  of  Alfred  ; 
of  the  buildings  of  Turohill,  its  last  Saxon  lord, 
nothing  remains.  Ruined  in  the  wars  of  the 
Barons,  it  was  almost  rebuilt  towards  tbe  end  of 
the  third  Edward’s  reign ; but  after  the  fall  of 
its  princely  owner,  Warwick,  the  king-maker,  its 
next  three  possessors  died  by  violent  deaths,  and 
its  walls  became  dilapidated  under  tbe  reign  of 
the  Tudors.  Sir  Fulke  Greviile  (created  Lord 
Brooke  by  James  I.)  restored  it  at  great  expense, 
‘ making  it  the  most  princely  seat  that  is  within 
tbe  midland  parts  of  this  realm.’  His  restora- 
tions and  yet  later  alterations  have  almost 
obliterated  the  earlier  work  in  tbe  upper  part  of 
the  Castle:  but  the  sub-structure,  with  its 
massive  vaulted  roof  and  clumsily  - moulded 
octagonal  pillars ; Cujsar’s  'Tower,  with  its 
maohioolated  battlements ; the  entrance-gate 
and  barbican,  with  their  double  portonllis — all 
tbe  work  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  in  the  four- 
teenth century — are  still  perfect,  as  is  the 
picturesque  Guy’s  Tower,  which  crowns  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock,  and  is,  perhaps,  of 
slightly  later  date  than  the  rest. 

Few  dwellings  in  Britain  are  more  closely 
connected  with  the  most  stirring  scenes  in 
English  history.  Here  was  the  home  of  a line 
of  warriors,  whose  swords  did  service  in  many 
a fight  against  Scotland  and  France.  Here 
lived  the  ‘ Black  Honnd  of  Arden  ’ ; and  hither 
be  brought  tbe  miserable  Gavesbon  to  meet  his 
fate  on  Blaoklow  Hill.  Here  also  lived  the 
‘ father  of  courtesy,’  Regent  of  France,  and 
guardian  of  Henry  VI.;  here  open  house  was 
kept  by  the  king-maker,  who  fell  on  Barnet  field, 
' his  glory  smeared  in  dust  and  blood  ’ ; and  after 
him  came  the  ill-fated,  ‘ false-fleeting,  perjored 
Clarence,’  and,  in  the  next  century,  John  Dudley, 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  whose  head,  like  that  of 
the  previous  owner  of  the  title,  fell  on  the 
scaffold.  Since  then  more  peaceful  endings  have 
been  allotted  to  tbe  Earls  of  Warwick,  though 
the  title  has  twice  become  extinct. 

We  must  not  linger  in  the  interior  of  the 
Castle,  tempting  as  that  still  is,  though  sadly 
shorn  of  its  choicest  treasures  by  the  fire  which 
raged  in  the  eastern  part  in  the  year  1871,  when 
the  library,  the  baronial  hall,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  armour,  many  valuable  pictures 
and  ornaments,  were  almost  wholly  destroyed. 

Prom  the  home  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick  turn 
now  to  their  last  resting-place.  The  antiquity 
of  the  town  is  still  indicated  by  the  four  streets 
crossing  one  another  near  the  middle  at  right 
angles.  In  the  northern  of  these  is  tbe  pariah 
chnroh.  From  a distance  its  general  proportions 
and  its  lofty  pinnacled  tower  are  remarkably 
effective,  but  it  is  disappointing  on  a nearer  view, 
from  its  defective  details.  The  reason  of  this  is 
at  once  obvious.  It  is  a Gothic  buildingof  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  The  town  goffered  terribly  in  the 
year  1694,  from  the  ravages  of  a fire,  in  which  the 
western  part  of  the  obnroh  was  destroyed.  As 
the  arebitects  of  that  day  were  masters  of  pro- 
portion, but  without  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
or  nnderstanding  of  Mediaeval  details,  the  result 
of  their  attempt  to  rebuild  in  the  original  style 
is  wliat  might  be  expected.  lu  our  time 
the  case  is  exactly  reversed.  It  never  seems  to 
have  struck  our  architects,  as  a rule,  that  in 
planning  a great  work  they  have  not  only  to 
satisfy  a material  want,  but  also  to  embody  a 
poetic  conception.  The  conseqnence  is,  that 
they  exhibit  learning  without  genius,  imitative 
but  not  creative  power ; and  we  get  ill-oomposed 
structures  covered  with  details  so  incoherent 
that  they  might  be  termed  ‘scorbutic,’  were 
they  not  by  themselves  beautiful.” 

We  should  have  preferred  a little  more  order 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects.  North 
Wales  follows  Eton,  and  Warwick  North  Wales. 
Doubtless,  however,  tbe  publishers  could  give  a 
1 eason. 
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PLATT  OHUEOH,  NEAR  MANCHESTER. 

TERRA  COTTA. 

In  the  course  of  a paper  on  the  adaptability 
of  terra  cotta  to  modern  church  work,  by  Mr. 
Sharpe,*  an  account  was  given  of  a church 
erected  in  this  material,  from  the  author’s  designs, 
at  Platt,  near  Manchester.  To  illustrate  what 
was  then  said,  we  now  give  a view  of  the  church, 
as  promised.  Mr.  Sharpe  reminds  bis  readers 
that  this  design  was  made  in  the  year  18-14, — 
that  is  to  say,  thirty-two  years  ago,  and,  there- 
fore, very  early  in  the  Gothic  revival, — and  says, 
should  you  find  any  shortcomings  in  this  design, 
you  mast  put  them  down  rather  to  the  early 
period  at  which  it  was  made,  than  to  any  inca- 
pacity  of  the  material  to  produce  a different 
result. 

The  church  has  clustered  piers,' floriated  pier 
capitals,  and  moulded  pier  arches.  It  has  a large 
five-light  east  window  of  flowing  tracery,  a 
diapered  parapet  to  the  aisle  and  clearstory 
walls,  and  a tower  and  spire,  170  ft.  high.  The 
whole  of  the  exterior  is  of  terra  cotta,  the  coursed 
walling  being  of  S-in.  blocks.  The  backing  of 
the  walls  is  of  brickwork,  and  the  interior  sur- 
face  is  plastered  throughout.  The  spire  springs 
from  an  octagonal  lantern  of  particularly  light 
work,  which  has  snffered  from  a cause  that  is 
noticed  in  the  paper.  Altogether  he  thinks  he 
is  right  in  holdingthis  tower  and  spire,  consider- 
ing the  time  at  which,  and  the  material  of  which 
it  is  constructed,  to  be  a very  remarkable  work, 
and  deserving  of  more  care  than  it  has  of  late 
received  from  those  who  have,  under  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  charge  of  it.  The  whole  work 
has  been  treated,  as  will  be  seen,  as  a work  in 
masonry,  and  very  few  of  those  who  live  in  the 
populous  neighbourhood  in  which  it  stands  are 
aware  that  it  is  not  so. 


THE  PRIORY  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF 
JERUSALEM,  CLERKENWELL. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  10th  ult.,  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  conducted  a 
large  party  of  the  Architectural  Association  to  the 
scanty  and  much-mutilated  fragments  which 
now  remain  of  the  Priory  Church  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  Clerkenwell.  The  visitors  assembled 
at  St.  John’s  Church,  situate  in  the  somewhat 
out-of-the-way  close,  St.  John’s-sqnare,  a locality 
teeming  with  clock  and  watch  makers,  jewellers, 
euamellers,  gravity.esoapemeut  makers,  and,  in 
short,  with  almost  an  infinity  of  tradesmen 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  horological, 
meteorological,  and  roathematioal  instruments. 
This  somewhat  sequestered  place  (so  far  as 
vehicular  traffic  is  conoerned,  for  of  pedestrians 
there  are  a goodly  number)  is  approached  from 
Smitbfield  Birs  by  a narrow  street  known  as 
St.  John’s. lane,  at  the  top  of  which  is  St.  John’s- 
gate.  It  is  also  approached  from  St.  John’s. 
Btreet-road  by  a short  and  narrow  thoroughfare 
called  Albemarle-street,  and  from  Aylesbury  and 
Red  Lion  streets  by  two  or  three  narrow  courts 
or  entries.  The  comparative  seclusion  of  the 
“square"  is  about  to  be  rendered  a thing 
of  the  past,  for  the  new  street  from  Oxford- 
street  to  Shoreditch,  now  in  course  of  forma- 
tion  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  will 
cut  obliquely  across  it,  about  equidistant  between 
the  church  and  the  gatehouse,  necessitating 
the  demolition,  amongst  other  buildings,  of  the 
house  on  the  west  side  of  the  square,  known  as 
Burnet  House,  at  one  time  occupied  by  Bishop 
Burnet.  St.  John’s  Church,  which  has  its  west 
end  abutting  on  to  the  east  side  of  the  “square,” 
and  its  east  end  overlooking  a churchyard 
between  it  and  St.  John-street-road,  presents  (as 
seen  from  the  west  end  especially)  a more  than 
usually  bald  and  ugly  “ ohurchwardenesque” 
appearance,  and  many  of  the  visitors  were  loth  to 
believe  that  it  could  possibly  be  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  We  never  look  up  to  the  insignificant 
clock-turret  of  this  church  without  being  re- 
minded of^  the  proverb  to  the  effect  that  “ the 
shoemaker’s  wife  is  always  the  worst-shod 
woman  in  the  village,"  for  here,  in  the  very 
midst  of  a busy  centre  of  horological  industry, 
the  church  clock,  having  got  out  of  repair, 
stopped  at  twenty  minutes  to  two  one  morning 
or  afternoon,  and  for  several  years  (three  or  four 
at  least— perhaps  it  is  ten  or  twelve  years  at»o 
now)  sought  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  and 
paseers-by  that  “ tempusfugit"  was  an  aphorism 
of  the  past,  for  the  clook-hands  remained 
stationary,  neither  retreating  nor  advancing. 

* See  p.  653,  anle. 


The  church,  however,  although  appearing  ex- 
ternally to  be  BO  unpromising  to  the  antiquary, 
is  built  over  what  remains  of  a very  interesting 
crypt.*  Four  bays  of  this  crypt  remain,  the 
two  easternmost  ones  being  of  the  E irly  English 
period,  while  the  two  westernmost  bays  are  of 
Transitional  work,  the  division  between  the  work 
of  the  two  periods  being  well  defined  and  plainly 
visible.  The  visitors  having  passed  through  the 
church  descended  into  the  orypt,  which  is  so 
damp  and  noisome  that  even  arobitects  and 
archseologists  would  not  care  to  remain  in  it  very 
long. 

The  Church. — Mr.  Biroh  read  a paper,  in  which 
he  said  : — The  church  in  which  we  are  now  met 
is  one  which  is  not  vary  well  known  to  the  gene- 
rality of  eeclesiologistB,  the  exterior  giving  no 
clue  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  interior,  so 
completely  has  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  eradi- 
cated every  vestige  of  antiquity  from  its  prin- 
cipal front.  Indeed,  generally  speaking,  nothing 
remains  of  the  original  magnificent  church  of 
the  military  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  but  a few  fragments  in  the  church, 
the  beautiful  Early  English  crypt,  and  the  gate- 
house. The  order  to  which  the  buildings 
belonged  was  one  which  owed  its  origin  to  the 
Crusades;  more  fortunate  than  their  contem. 
poraries  the  Templars,  they  not  only  escaped 
their  destruction,  but  were  enriched  by  their 
posaessiona.  They  were  called  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  When  Jeru. 
Salem  was  taken  from  the  Saracens,  vast  numbers 
of  pilgrims  flocked  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  to 
other  places  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  one  Gerardus, 
associating  himself  with  others  of  like  mind, 
devoted  himself  to  the  most  useful  and  humane 
intention  of  harbouring  and  sheltering  the  pil. 
grime,  and  furthermore  of  defending  them  from 
insult  in  either  going  or  coming.  The  Knights 
Hospitallers  adopted  a black  habit  with  a white 
cross  of  eight  points.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne 
instituted  them  as  a regular  order,  and  they  soon 
increased  in  wealth  and  numbers.  In  England 
they  attained  to  great  power  and  position,  and 
on  the  loss  of  Jerusalem  the  military  knights 
had  to  settle  first  at  Rhodes  and  then  at  Malti, 
and  took  their  names  severally  from  those  places. 
They  never  lost  their  title  in  England,  but 
retained  it  to  the  Dissolution.  Their  prior 
ranked  as  the  first  baron.  More  popular  than 
the  Templars,  they  yet  incurred  the  hatred  of 
the  vulgar,  and  in  1382  their  house  at  Clerken. 
well  was  burnt  by  the  Communists  of  that 
period.  Garnerius  de  Neapoli  was  their  first 
prior,  and  Sir  William  Weston  their  last.  Their 
revenues,  according  to  Dugdale,  amounted 
to  2,385J.  128.  8d.  The  order  is  not  extinct 
in  England,  and,  I am  told,  never  has  been. 
This  house  in  Clerkenwell  (near  nnto  Clarke's 
Well)  was  founded  by  Jordan  Brisset  and 
Muriell,  his  wife,  A.D.  1100,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  Ten  acres  of  land  were  purohased 
from  the  neighbouring  priory  of  St.  Mary, 
twenty  acres  in  the  parish  of  Willinghale,  Kent, 
being  given  in  exchange, — an  early  record  of  the 
value  of  land  in  London.  When  Heiaclius,  or 
Araclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  was  iu  Loudon, 
he  dedicated  the  “ cbyrohe  of  ye  Hospital!  of  S. 
John’s,  Jerusalem,  to  ye  honor  of  8.  John 
Baptiste,  in  ye  yere  of  Christ  1185,  on  the  filh 
ides  of  Merohe.  Ye  same  dey  was  dedycatyd 
ye  high  altre  and  ye  altre  of  S.  John  Evange. 
list.’’  Joseph  de  Channey,  prior  (1274-1280) 
built  a chapel,  and  William  de  Henley,  prior, 
erected  a cloister  between  1280  and  1284.  Tho 
church  was  Transitional,  of  a very  fine  type, 
judging  from  remains  of  capitals  discovered 
from  time  to  time,  and  still  to  be  seen,  I believe, 
in  the  south  wall,  next  Jerusalem. court.  I have 
alluded  to  the  church  and  buildings  being  burnt 
in  1381-82.  It  is  recorded  that  they  were 
burning  for  seven  days;  but  immediately  after 
this  disaster  they  were  rebuilt,  nob  being  com- 
pleted until  1504,  John  Docwra  being  then  prior. 
This  rebuilt  church  was,  of  course,  Perpendicular, 
the  earlier  remains  having  been  incorporated, 
and  it  consisted  of  a nave  with  aisles,  a great 
bell-tower  (of  which  John  Stowe  has  the  follow- 
ing curious  entry  : that  it  was  a lofty  and  beau- 
tiful steeple,  curiously  graven,  gilt,  and  enamelled, 
to  the  great  beautifying  of  the  city,  and  passing 
all  other  that  he  had  ever  seen),  and  a choir  with 
aisles  and  side-chapels.  Of  all  this  scarcely 
anything  now  remains,  the  present  ohnrch  being 
only  a portion  of  the  choir, — the  crypt,  now 
bricked  np,  having  extended  westward.  The 
width  of  the  crypt  is  16  ft.  3 in.,  the  height 
being  12  ft.  A compartment  on  the  south  side 

• Illustrated  in  the  iJiaVi/fr  some  years  8go.  ‘ 


was  bricked  up  in  1793,  and  is  the  vault  of  Simon 
Miohell,  who  so  utterly  destroyed  the  church  and 
disguised  ic  in  its  present  garb.  The  crypt, 
although  now  partly,  if  not  entirely,  subterranean, 
was  not  so  formerly,  Hollar’s  view  showing  the 
entrance.  The  central  portion  of  the  crypt  is  of 
four  bays,  the  two  western  ones  being  Transi- 
tional, and  the  two  eastern  ones  Early  Eng. 
lish,  and  the  work  deserves  most  careful 
examination,  for  the  voussoira  of  the  aroh-ribs, 
instead  of  being  out  to  a curve, — i.e.,  following 
the  line  struck  from  a centre,  are  each  of  them 
straight,  the  necessary  curvature  being  obtained 
by  making  these  voussoirs  so  small  that  their 
want  of  curvature  is  scarcely  perceptible.  My 
attention  was  drawn  to  this  curious  fact  by 
Mr.  Pettit  Griffith,  F.S.A.,  when  he  read  a most 
valuable  paper  on  this  Priory  Church  before  the 
London  and  Middlesex  Arobceological  Society,  in 
whose  “ Transactions ’’ it  is  published.  In  1854 
the  bases  of  the  columns  were  exposed,  in  an 
excavation  made  for  that  purpose,  and  were 
found  to  possess  some  curious  oharaoteristios. 
The  real  floor  is  1 ft.  in.  below  the  present 
one,  a layer  of  clay  having  been  spread  over  it 
to  prevent  damp  from  rising.  The  two  western 
bays  were  lighted  by  a narrow  lancet  window  on 
each  side.  The  wall  is  4 ft.  thick,  and  is  con- 
siderably splayed.  In  1860  the  coffins  were 
removed  into  the  Iside-aisles,  and  the  openings 
bricked  up,  thus  considerably  oartailing  tae 
crypt  of  its  proportions  ; and  an  Early  Euglish 
trefoil-beaded  doorway  which  existed  on  the  west 
side  of  the  north  compartment  was  obliterated 
from  view.  In  this  crypt  was  buried  the  body 
of  the  girl  who  figured  in  1762  as  the  “ Cock- 
lane  Ghost," — a singular  impositon  believed  in 
by  many  at  the  time.  History  repeats  itself, 
however,  and  the  unquiet  spirit  of  the  Cook-lane 
ghost  manifests  its  presence  by  the  knockinga 
and  BCratobinga  so  extensively  indulged  in  by 
the  modern  spiritualists.  The  church  above  the 
crypt  has  been  so  completely  gutted  that  little 
remains  to  be  said  of  it.  The  fragment  which 
had  been  left  of  Docwra’s  choir  was  tinksred  up 
and  “ Classicised  ’’  by  Michell  when  the  church 
was  made  a rectory  by  the  Commissioners  for 
building  fifty  new  churches  in  London  and  the 
neighbourhood.  When  Mr.  Pettit  Griffith  re. 
paired  the  church  in  1845  he  noted  the  following 
particulars.  When  the  plaster  was  removed  from 
the  inside  of  the  east  wall  and  central  window  it 
was  discovered  thatDoowra’s  masonry  still  existed 
from  the  ground  to  the  middle  of  the  said 
window.arch, — about  27  ft.  high.  Above  that 
was  the  brickwork  of  Michell’s  time.  The 
window  is  in  the  same  state  as  shown  in  Hollar’s 
view.  The  mullions  are  perfect,  bat  the  cinque* 
foil  cuspiug  is  all  destroyed.  When  the  pews 
against  the  south  wall  were  removed,  it  was 
found  that  portions  of  the  former  church  had 
been  used  as  a foundation  to  them.  These  oon- 
sieted  of  moulded  vaulting  ribs,  parts  of  shafts 
and  groining,  and  capita’s  of  clustered  columns, 
coloured  and  gilt;  these  showed  the  masons’ 
marks.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  14  in.  above 
the  old  level.  The  south  wall  had  been  rebuilt 
by  Doowra  on  the  remains  of  the  Early  English 
wall,  which  still  remains  some  few  feet  above 
the  floor,  showing  the  narrow  splayed  openings 
of  the  original  windows,  and  a doorway  opening 
into  Jerusalem. court.  Docwra’s  wall  contains 
largo  Perpendicular  windows,  above  which  Miohell 
has  rebuilt  the  wall.  The  north  wall  was  also  re- 
built  by  Doowra,  and  shows  several  large  win- 
dows. A very  beautiful  angle  capital  was  found 
built  in  in  this  wall.*  The  arms  in  the  east 
window  are  those  of  Prior  Botyler,  a chevron 
between  three  combs.  The  establishment  was 
suppressed  by  our  English  Caligula  in  1541,  but 
was  nob  destroyed  at  onoe,  like  so  many  other 
splendid  fabrics.  It  was  converted  into  a reposi- 
tory for  military  stores.  The  king’s  tents  were 
kept  here,  and  so  remained  until  1550,  when  the 
so-called  Lord  Protector  Seymour,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  caused  the  nave  and  side-aisles,  and 
the  great  bell-tower,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  as  being  riohly  graven,  gilt,  and  enamelled, 
to  be  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  in  order  to  use 
the  stone  in  building  Somerset  House  in  the 
Strand,  and  the  porch  of  AH  Hallows',  Grace- 
church-street.  This  was  not  the  only  sacred 
building  which  fell  into  the  devonring  maw  of 
this  Protector, — the  cathedral  itself  was  nob 
respected.  The  part  of  the  ohoirtbat  remained, 
with  some  aide-ohapels,  was  closed  np  at  the 
west  end,  and  otherwise  repaired,  by  Cardinal 
Pole,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham,  knight,  was  made  prior  ; hut  it  again 

* All  these  fracments  hare  now  entirely  disappeared. 
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waa  desecrated  by  Elizabeth.  The  buildiogs  of  the 
Priory  had  been  sold  by  Henry,  together  with 
the  site,  circuit,  and  precinct  of  the  hospital,  to 
John  Dudley,  Viscount  Lisle,  Lord  High  Admiral, 
in  consideration  of  his  services,  and  for  l,000i. 
sterling, — no  inconsiderable  sum  in  those  days. 
James  I.  granted  the  site,  described  as  containing 
one  great  mansion-house  and  one  great  chapel 
(the  mutilated  choir),  to  Ralph  Freeman  and  to 
his  heirs  in  free  and  common  soccage.  Then  it 
became  the  property  of  Lord  Bnrleigh,  whose 
daughter  married  Bruce,  Lord  Elgin,  by  whom 
the  choir  was  used  as  his  private  chapel  until 
1706,  when  it  waa  again  sold,  and  was  dually 
bought  by  Simon  Michell,  in  1721.  Its  subse- 
quent history  has  already  been  noticed.  When 
Michell  bought  the  choir,  the  north  aisle  had 
been  turned  into  a dwelling-house,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  south  aisle  was  used  as  a 
library.  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that 
sufficient  money  were  forthcoming  to  once  more 
exhume,  as  it  were,  the  treasures  still  hidden  in 
its  mutilated  walla,  and  to  more  perfectly  reveal 
Prior  Doowra’s  choir. 

The  Gate-house. — Adjourning  to  the  gate-house 
(locally  and  generally  known  as  “ St.  John’s 
Gate”),  which  has  been  much  mutilated  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a tavern,  the  visitors  passed 
np  into  “Dr.  Johnson’s  Room,”  where  Mr.  Birch 
read  the  following  short  paper  : — This  structure 
must  often  have  impressed  you  when  you  passed 
through  its  noble  archway,  as  Boswell  says  it 
impressed  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  beheld  it  for  the 
first  time.  This  old  gate,  apart  from  its  other 
associations,  will  always  be  inseparably  linked 
with  the  name  of  that  great  man,  for  here  ho  was 
wont  to  shut  himself  np  in  a room  assigned  to  him, 
and  to  allow  no  one  to  disturb  him  but  some  com- 
positor or  “ printer’s  devil  ” waiting  for  “ copy,” 
for  the  time-honoured  publication  of  “ Sylvanus 
Drban,”  yclept  the  Gentleman’ s Magazine,  was 
printed  and  published  within  the  walla.  Of 
course  a gate-house  stood  on  this  spot  in  1100, 
when  the  hospital  was  first  founded,  but  that  waa 
probably  burnt  down  during  Wat  Tyler’s  abortive 
attempt  at  Communism.  The  present  structure, 
like  the  choir  of  the  church,  was  rebuilt  by 
Prior  Docwra,  the  last  prior  but  one  before  the 
Suppression.  The  walls  are  about  3 ft.  thick, 
and  are  of  brick  faced  with  Reigate  stone.  ’The 
ground  plan  consists  of  an  arched  opening 
with  rooms  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  Towards 
thenorth  or  St.  John’s-square  side  two  towers  pro- 
jectfromtlie  face,  as  well  as  two  towers  on  the  south 
or  St.  John’s. lane  frontage.  The  archway,  being 
thus  recessed.  Las  a great  appearance  of  breadth 
and  solidity.  The  aroh  was,  until  a few  years 
ago,  partly  filled  up  by  a wooden  erection  serving 
for  a billiard-room,  greatly  curtailing  the  height 
of  the  headway,  and  quite  ruining  the  appearance 
of  the  entrance.  This  trection  was  put  up  when 
the  gatehouse  waa  converted  into  a tavern.  The 
original  ground  level  is  3 ft.  below  that  of  the 
present  pavement.  On  the  south  front  over  the 
archway  are  sculptured  five  shields  in  foliated 
panels, — in  the  centre  France  and  England  quar- 
terly,  surmounted  by  a crown  ; on  each  side  the 
arms  of  the  priory,  a cross  j beyond,  Docwra’a 
arms,  a chevron  engrailed  between  three  roundels' 
cross  in  chief. 

“ Numerous  discoveries  have  been  brought 
to  light  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  exca- 
vating for  drains,  foundations  of  new  houses, 
&c.  When  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  of 
1845  came  into  operation,  the  gateway  had  a 
narrow  escape.  It  was  condemned  as  dangerous, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  ‘compo’  it.”  However, 
this  calamity  was  averted,  and  in  1846-47  the 
stonework  was  reinstated,  battlements  added  to 
the  north  front  and  partly  to  the  south  front, 
and  the  angular  turrets  partly  rebuilt,  with 
new  windows,  &c.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Pettit  Griffith.  “Among  the  spoliations  which 
have  been  effected  in  order  somewhat  to  fit  the 
gatehouse  to  serve  as  a tavern,  the  projecting 
tower  in  St.  John’s-lane,  on  the  east  side,  was 
cut  through  and  supported  at  the  angle  by  a 
cast-iron  column,  totally  disfiguring  the  south 
front.  Tbe  original  stone  mullions  of  the  windows 
in  the  large  room  over  the  gateway  have  been 
removed,  and  miserable  deal  mullions  substituted. 
All  these  alterations  were  effected  many  years 
prior  to  the  restorations  of  1846.  In  1865  the 
freehold  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wickens,  in  whom 
the  old  gatehoose  fonnd  a friend  anxious  to  retain 
the  fabric  as  far  as  possible  in  all  its  inteu:rity. 
With  this  view,  in  1866, 350J.  were  expended  npon 
its  further  restoration.  The  modern  staircase  on 
the  west  side  was  cleared  away,  and  the  oak 
stiircase  in  the  north-west  tower  (this  staircase 
winds  from  top  to  bottom  with  solid  oak  steps . 


and  an  oak  newel)  was  restored,  also  the  old 
stone  doorway  in  the  same  tower,  formerly  the 
entrance  to  Cave’s  printing-office,  waa  raised 
3 ft.  in  height,  the  continual  raising  of  the  street 
paving  having  shorn  this  doorway  of  its  fair  pro- 
portions.”* 

Once  more  the  gate  haa  changed  hande, 
and  after  all  its  vicisaitudes,  belongs  again 
to  the  very  order  of  the  Knights  of  Sb.  John 
of  Jerusalem  who  formerly  possessed  it.  Sir 
Edmnnd  Lechmere  has  purchased  the  building, 
and  as  his  name  is  as  a tower  of  strength  for 
the  preservation  of  anoient  buildings,  we  may 
safely  leave  this  old  building  in  his  hands,  in 
quietness  and  confidence  as  to  its  future.  We 
may  add  that  one  of  the  upper  rooms  is  now  in 
course  of  restoration  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a 
chapel. 

The  afternoon’s  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
ooncloaion  by  a visit  to  the  interesting  Chapel  of 
St.  Etheldreda,  Ely-place,  Holborn,  now  in  course 
of  restoration  by  Messrs.  Whelan  & Tonng,  with 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  as  consulting  architect.  The 
walls  being  now  stripped  of  the  galleries,  lath 
and  plaster,  &o.,  a good  opportunity  is  afforded 
of  realising  what  the  building  must  have  been 
before  its  successive  mutilations.  The  chapel 
is  a good  specimen  of  Decorated  work,  and  will 
well  repay  a visit  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
so  recently  f referred  to  it  in  detail  that  we  need 
say  nothing  here. 


FIRE-PROOF  TOWNS. 

It  is  curious  that,  while  we  have  such 
disastrous  and  numerous  fires  in  this  and 
neighbouring  countries  and  in  North  Ame- 
rica, there  are  cities  and  towns  not  far 
off  absolutely  fire-proof, — as  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Montevideo.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  a city  of 
250,000  inhabitants,  a poor  charwoman  sleeps 
with  her  children  with  more  safety  from  fire 
than  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Royal 
children, — who  have  been  in  danger  from  a fire 
taking  place  in  Marlborough  House,  and  the 
Prince  being  present  first  directed  the  children 
to  be  removed  to  a distant  part  of  the  house,  and 
then  ascending  to  where  the  fire  was,  he  fell 
over  the  joists.  Sandringham  has  also  been  on 
fire  since  bis  Royal  Highness  purchased  it.  Yet 
it  is  so  easy  to  make  houses  fire-proof,  using 
wood,  not  to  speak  of  iron,  that  the  older  arobi- 
tects  and  builders  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  other 
towns  there  probably  never  know  they  were 
building  fire-proof ! They  neither  use  iron  nor 
the  arch  j but  simply,  that  province  being  with- 
out  trees,  they  have  to  use  the  hard  woods  from 
far  up  the  liver,  which  are  therefore  dear,  and 
so  they  use  little,  this  being  the  whole  secret. 

A hnndred  walking-sticks  may  be  placed  2 in. 
from  each  other,  and  yet  a fire  cannot  bo  made 
of  them  if  they  are  spread  gridiron-fashion,  say, 
across  two  little  walls  of  brick  and  a fire  kindled 
below;  it  will  burn  through,  say  four  of  the 
sticks  which  are  in  the  flames,  but  there  it  ends. 
In  the  same  way,  if  a cartload  of  shavings  and 
pieces  of  pine  were  provided,  and  half  be  packed 
under  the  best  bed  in  a Buenos  Ayres  house,  and 
the  other  piled  over  it  andset  on  tire,  the  bonfire 
would  eventually  burn  through  four  or  five  of  the 
joists  above,  and  the  bricks  and  tiles  of  the  floor 
would  fall  through  ; but  there  it  would  end,  the 
house  could  not  be  set  on  fire. 

The  houses  are  built  as  follows,  the  material 
being  brick.  Alike  each  floor  and  the  roof 
(which  is  flat)  are  supported  by  joists  of  hard 
wood  about  the  same  distance  apart  as  in  this 
country ; across  these  are  laid  rails  of  the 
same  (3J  in.  by  in.),  and  the  space  be- 
tween these  is  bridged  over  by  thin  bricks 
13|^  in.  long;  another  lajer  of  bricks  is  then 
laid,  and  generally  on  this  a layer  of  tiles. 
The  roof  is  exactly  the  same,  bnt  has  a slope  of 
1 in  30  or  35.  Then  the  doors  and  windows  have 
DO  boxes,  but  simple  frames,  which  are  set  up  on 
building  the  walla  and  bnilt  in  ; and  there  is  no 
lathing,  nor  wainscot,  nor  skirting  of  the  bottom 
of  the  walls.  And  all  the  wood  is  of  the  hard 
and  hardish  kinds,  the  doors  and  windows  and 
shutters  of  cedar,  slow  to  ignite. 

The  modern  houses  of  Buenos  Ayres  are 
pretty  much  like  those  of  London,  Bath,  or 
Edinburgh,  nor  wonld  any  one  see  hardly  any 
difference.  It  would  be  easy,  therefore,  to  adopt 
the  same  way  of  building  here  with  the  neces- 
sary slight  modi6catione.  The  ends  of  the  joists 
in  the  walls  would  probably  rot  in  coarse  of 
time,  from  external  damp  penetrating  if  they 
were  not  of  wood  indestroctible  from  damp,  like 
* W,  P.  Griffith,  t See  p.  311,  ante. 


in  the  River  Plate  towns,  where,  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Spaniards,  which  extends  to  nearly 
two  centuries,  it  does  not  rot  in  the  damp  in  that 
time,  Hence,  if  they  were  only  of  oak  in  this 
country,  a battre,  like  a cornice,  should  be  built 
at  the  top  of  the  walls  of  each  story  on  which 
the  ends  of  the  joists  are  to  rest,  so  as  to  sustain 
them  if  their  ends,  built  into  the  wall,  ever  „ 
rotted.  The  projection,  stuccoed  over,  would 
form  a comice  ; but  the  joists  could  easily  be  of 
iron  instead,  this  being  the  cheapest  country  for 
iron  in  the  world. 

The  lathing  of  the  ceilings  and  walls  should  bo 
done  with  iron  ribbons,  and  the  slates  be  sup. 
ported  by  sheet  iron,  to  which  they  could  be  fixed 
by  small  screws  and  nuts.  Then  the  coldness  of 
the  floors  should  be  obviated  by  a lining  of  black 
poplar,  i in.  or  in.  thick,  and  carpets  above ; 
but  all  the  rest  to  be  of  oak  or  teak,  or  other 
hard  wood,  both  hard  and  wanting  in  that  resin 
which  makes  pine  so  combustible.* 

Instead  of  filling  our  houses  with  combustible 
pine  it  would  surely  be  better  thus  to  copy  the 
Spaniards  in  their  fireproof  towns, — Buenos 
Ayres,  Monte  Yideo,  Rosario,  Parana,  &o.  No 
human  lives  are  lost  there  by  fire, — no  priceless 
works  of  art!  TUe  not  only  make  combustible 
private  dwellings,  but  hospitals,  infirmaries, 
lunatic  asylums,  sailors’  homes,  and  the  like,  and 
the  inmates  are  burned  alive,  or  they  are  nearly 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  the  cistern  on  the  roof, 
as  in  St.  George’s  Hospital,  the  other  day.  Lord 
Clyde  returns  from  India,  from  the  mutiny,  and 
is  nearly  burned  alive  the  first  night  he  reaches 
a friend’s  mansion  in  the  North.  A noble 
mansion  is  passed  in  the  train,  in  England,  and 

some  one  says,  “ That  is  the  Earl  of ’a, — the 

new  castle.  The  old  one  was  burned  down,  and 
the  Dowager  Coontess  was  found  a cinder”; 
and  a Buenos  Ayrcan  who  listened  thought  it 
strange  that  an  English  earl  had  not  a honsa 
where  his  old  mother  would  be  safe.  Even 
royalty  is  not  safe.  Theatres,  halls,  and  eburohes 
are  bnilt  combustible,  exposing  ns  to  frightful 
risks,  and  the  money  losses  are  tremendous. 
Mills,  factories,  ironworks  even,  in  the  country 
where  iron  is  so  cheap,  are  built  combustible, 
and  then  insured.  Alma, 


SHRINKAGE  OF  TIMBER. 

Sir, — In  your  report  of  the  discussion 
at  the  Architectural  Association  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
Mathews’s  paper,  “ Modern  Improvements  in 
Housebuilding,”  Mr.  Pheno  Spiers  says,  “ As 
to  the  shrinkage  of  timber  in  modern  houses, 
he  did  not  know  how  it  was  to  be  pre- 
vented,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  the  timber 
used  in  modern  work  was  brought  wet  from  the 
dock,  and  cut  up  and  used  often  without  the 
slightest  attempt  being  made  to  ‘season’  it,” 
and  he  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  practice  in 
America  is  “ to  place  the  limber  for  about  three 
weeks  in  a hot  room  having  a temperature  of 
about  200°,”  and  that  “ to  a slight  extent  this 
precaution  was  adopted  in  this  country,  it  being 
the  practice  of  some  builders  to  place  their  timber 
in  the  boiler-honse,  where  it  was  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  90° 

May  I snggest  that  in  the  discussion  of  these 
questions  it  would  be  very  useful  for  the  avoid, 
auoe  of  vagueness  to  adopt  the  builder’s  nomeo* 
olature,  and  to  confine  the  use  of  the  word 
“timber”  to  the  structural  woodwork  of  the 
carpenter,  and  to  call  the  wood  of  the  joiner 
“ deal,”  or  “ stuff  ” ? Many  persons,  on  reading 
Mr.  Spiers’s  remarks,  would  be  led  to  believe 
that  our  cousins  desiccate  their  joists,  plates, 
roof  principals,  and  rafters  ; bnt  I do  not  think 
that  this  can  be  his  meaning  ; if  it  be,  I think  he 
should  be  cautious  in  leoommending  us  to  adopt 
the  same  course,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
“timber”  thus  dealt  with  loses  a large  quantity 
of  its  power  of  resistance  to  cross  strain,  is  ren- 
dered  less  lasting,  and  becomes  so  brittle  that, 
to  use  a carpenter’s  phrase,  when  it  breaks,  it 
breaks  short  like  a carrot. 

Doubtless,  wet  timber  drawn  out  of  the  float- 
ing docks,  cut  up,  and  fixed  in  the  building,  and 
the  work  hastily  carried  on  to  ultimate  comple- 
tion, is  the  source  of  many  ceiling  cracks,  and 
fissures  at  the  junctions  of  quarter  partitions 
with  brick  walls,  and  (in  London  with  the  Build- 
ing Act-eucouraged  V gutters)  is  the  cause  of 

• In  Buenos  Ajres  they  use  carpets  in  winter,  which 
are  replaced  by  cool  mats  in  suromer.  For  greater 
warmth,  howerer,  and  probably  as  now  cheaper,  some 
builders  have  latterly  put  in  pioe  lloors  on  the  hard-wood 
joists,  instead  of  bricks  and  tiles,  which  is  bad  policy,  and 
these  new  houses  are  not  included  when  1 state  that  the 
. city  is  absolutely  fireproof. 
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many  leaky  roofs.  But  here  again  the  terms 
should  not  be  confounded.  Wet  timber  is  not 
necessarily  unseasoned;  in  fact,  timber  cannot 
be  properly  seasoned  without  the  water  process. 
The  true  remedy  is  less  haste  in  bnilding,  nor  let 
the  architect  cast  all  the  blame  of  this  on  the 
hurry. skurry  of  the  times.  Many  a client  would 
adopt  his  advice  to  erect  the  building  in  carcass, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  in  that  state  for  a season 
open  to  the  free  wind  to  dry  both  walls  and 
timber,  not  to  be  finished  until  the  drying  pro- 
cess  is  completed.  Bub  this  does  not  suit  us. 
We,  like  all  the  rest,  wish  to  get  the  job  finished 
and  have  our  money,  even  if  it  bo  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  effioiency. 

If  the  building  must  be  pushed  on  at  all 
hazards,  then  you  should  use  as  much  as  possible 
for  your  constructional  carpentry  the  stuff  of  the 
joiner,  in  the  shape  of  planks,  deals,  and  battens  ; 
these,  being  imported  in  their  converted  forms, 
are  not  brought  wet  from  the  docks,  but  are 
comparatively  dry,  but,  as  compared  with  timber 
imported  in  the  bulk,  they  are  neither  so  well 
“ seasoned  ” nor  are  they  cut  from  trees  which 
supply  wood  of  BO  vigorous  a growth  or  so 
lasting  a nature  : they  are  perhaps  a little  tougher 
than  timber,  but  not  so  strong. 

For  joiners’  work,  the  objection  to  desiccating 
the  wood  is  not  so  strong,  as  it  baa  no  strain  to 
bear,  and  is  in  great  part  protected  from  weather, 
but  for  joinery  the  wood  will  be  much  sounder 
and  more  lasting  if  dried  by  a more  gradual 
process  than  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Spiers. 

The  want  of  knowledge  eometimes  displayed 
by  architects  on  this  subject  is  lamentable.  I 
remember  reading  in  your  pages  the  remarks  of 
a gentleman  to  the  Architectural  Association 
accounting  for  shrinkages  in  doors  and  splittings 
of  panels  in  outer  framings,  by  stating  that  the 
timber  for  these  was  drawn  wet  out  of  the  water 
of  the  docks,  where  it  floated,  and  was  imme- 
diately cut  into  door  thicknesses,  and  put 
together.  His  great  mistake  was  in  imagining 
that  doors  are  made  out  of  logs,  whereas  the 
commonest  joiner  could  have  informed  him  that 
the  framings,  even  of  the  most  scamping  of 
Jerry-built  houses,  are  made  from  deals  which 
are  stacked  on  land  in  the  docks,  and  have  never 
been  in  the  water  after  their  conversion  at  the 
port  of  export.  L. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr,  Matthew  Noble,  the  eoalptor,  has  just 
died,  at  his  residence,  in  Kensington,  He  was 
born  at  Hackoess,  near  Soarborongh,  in  York- 
shire, in  the  year  18l9,  and  was  a pupil  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Francis.  Among  bis  best-known 
works  are  the  statue  of  the  Queen,  in  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital ; the  statue  of  the  late  Lord 
Derby,  in  Parliament-square,  near  Westmiuster 
Hall;  and  the  statue  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Franklin,  in  Waterloo-place.  Twenty  years  ago 
he  was  successful  in  the  competition  for  the 
Wellington  Monument  at  Manchester.  Latterly 
he  has  been  engaged  in  executing  posthumous 
memorials.  Last  year  be  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  busts  nr  figures  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Venn,  the  late  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  the 
late  General  Sir  James  Yorke  Scarlett.  This 
year  he  has  exhibited  the  late  Mrs.  Lionel  Astley 
and  the  late  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  and  the  latter  work 
is  to  be  placed  at  Abbotsford.  In  October,  187J, 
Mr.  Noble  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a son  of 
great  promise,  who  was  expected  to  make  a pro- 
minent mark  iu  his  profession,  which  was  also 
his  own.  Last  year  Mr.  Noble  lost  another  son, 
in  the  Abbott’s  llipton  railway  accident,  and  this 
double  bereavement  has  accelerated  his  death. 

Mr.  Robert  Morris,  a Liverpool  contractor,  died 
at  his  residence,  42,  Bedford. street,  Liverpool, 
on  the  23rd  ult.,  after  six  days’  illenss.  He  had 
for  many  years  carried  on  the  busiuesa  of  a con. 
tractor,  and  hia  name  will  be  remembered  in 
connexion  with  many  works  of  importance,  in- 
cluding the  Berwick  and  Kelso  Railway  and  the 
Neath  Valley  Railway.  Among  other  large  works 
which  were  entrusted  to  him  was  the  building  of 
the  Prescot  Workhouse,  and  he  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Jesse  Hartley  in  some  important  dock 
works.  Mr.  Morris  was  much  esteemed  for 
his  charitableness  of  disposition  and  kindness 
of  heart.  He  was  in  his  fifty.ninth  year. 

Jlfr.  Richard  Clarke,  the  Borough  Valuer  of 
Birmingham,  is  dead.  He  was  appointed  Borough 
Valuer  in  1853,  and  parish. surveyor  in  1867. 

Mr.  C.Hide,  architect  and  surveyor,  died  at  bis 
residence,  2,  Colonnade,  High.street,  Worthing, 
on  the  20Lh  ulf.,  at  the  age  of  66.  He  was  a 
civil  engineer  by  education,  and  was  senior 


partner  in  the  firm  of  Hide  & Patching,  auction- 
eers, &o.  He  filled  the  office  of  Town  Surveyor 
for  a period  of  about  thirty  years,  commencing 
his  duties  under  the  old  Town  Commissioners, 
and  continuing  them  under  the  Local  Board. 
During  bis  surveyorsbip,  the  drainage  scheme 
was  carried  out  under  his  personal  superinten- 
dence. He  built  the  town-hail ; and  several  of 
the  terraces  and  villas  in  Worthing  were  de- 
signed by  him.  A year  or  two  ago  be  patented 
a new  kind  of  cement  called  “ Frescoa,”  for 
facing  the  outside  of  buildings  in  imitation  of 
different  kinds  of  stone. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Field,  rector  of  Merstham, 
Surrey,  has  died  from  fever  caught  at  Rome. 
He  was  long  connected  with  the  Church  Build, 
ing  Society,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Church 
Builder. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  Drainage  of  Horsham. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Horsham  Local  Board  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
Mr.  Alfred  Agate  moved,  “ That  the  premium  of 
1001.  for  the  best  scheme  produced  should  be 
given  for  the  plan  submitted  by  * A.  B.’ ” Mr. 
W.  Lintott  seconded. — Mr.  W.  Aldridge  moved, 
" That  the  premium  of  501.  be  awarded  for  the 
plan  of  ‘ Tria  juncta  in  uno,’  ” and  Mr.  Thomas 
seconded. — Mr.  Cowan  said  he  considered  the 
plans  named  were  as  worthy  as  any  two  that 
could  be  suggested,  but  he  could  nob  help  think, 
ing  that  the  scheme  of  “ Gravitation  ” was  equal 
to  either  of  them,  and  these  three  were  so  nearly 
equal  that  he  felt  it  would  be  more  in  accordance 
with  justice  and  the  intention  of  the  Board  if  the 
second  premium  of  501.  was  given  to  each  ; and 
he  should  move  an  amendment  to  that  effect. — 
Mr.  Agate  had  no  objection  to  withdraw  hia 
motion  if  the  premiums  could  be  divided  in  the 
manner  suggested. — Mr.  Aldridge  also  expressed 
bis  concurrence.  It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cowan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bostock,  and  carried, 
that  the  501.  premium  be  given  to  each  of  the 
three  schemes,  viz.,  “A.  B.,”  “Tria  juncta  in 
uno,”  and  “ Gravitation.” 

Tijldesley  Cemetery. — Nineteen  sets  of  draw- 
ings have  been  submitted  in  this  competition. 
Premiums  of  501.  and  20L  were  offered  by  the 
Local  Board  for  the  beat  and  second  best  designs 
respectively,  and  plans  showing  the  site  of  the 
proposed  cemetery,  and  “ conditions  ” were 
issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  competitors.  In 
the  conditions  it  was  specially  stated  that  the 
cost  of  the  work  should  not  exoeed  5,000J.  A 
critique,  avowedly  written  by  an  architect, 
appeared  in  the  Leigh  Chronicle  for  Saturday 
last.  The  writer  states  that  he  has  seldom  seen 
a more  commonplace  series  of  drawings.  Some 
of  the  competitors  appear  to  have  ignored  the 
limitation  as  to  cost.  The  Chronicle  has  a lead- 
ing article  urging  that  professional  advice  should 
be  obtained  before  the  premiums  are  awarded. 


REPORT  ON  THE  RESULTS  OP  THE 

CONFERENCE  ON  HEALTH  AND  SEWAGE 
OF  TOWNS  AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Conference  and  the  Exe- 
cutive  Committee,  after  having  considered  the 
information  furnished  from  the  various  localities, 
as  well  as  the  facts  brought  forward  during  the 
Conference,  have  submitted  the  following  as  the 
conclusions  to  which  such  information  appears 
to  lead  : — 

1.  Id  certain  localities,  where  .land  at  a reasonable  price 
can  be  procured,  with  iavourable  natural  gradients,  with 
soil  of  a suitable  quality,  and  in  sufQuient  quantity,  a 
sewage  farm,  if  properly  conducted,  is  apparently  the  best 
method  of  disposing  of  water  - carried  sewage.  It  is 
essential,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  a prolit  should 
not  be  looked  for  by  the  locality  establishing  the  sewage 
farm,  and  only  a moderate  one  by  the  farmer. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  various  processes  based  upon 
subsidence,  precipitation,  or  filtration,  it  is  evident  that 
by  some  of  them  a sufficiently  purified  elHuent  can  be  pro- 
duced for  discharge,  without  injurious  result,  into  water- 
courses and  rivers  of  sufficient  magnitude  for  its  consider- 
able dilution  ; and  that  for  many  towns,  where  land  is  not 
readily  obtained  at  a moderate  price,  those  particular 
processes  afford  the  most  suitable  means  of  disposing  of 
water-carried  sewage.  It  appears,  further,  that  the  sludge 
in  a manurial  point  of  view  is  of  lew  and  uncertain  com- 
mercial value;  that  the  cost  of  its  conversion  into  a valu- 
able manure  will  preclude  the  attainment  of  any  adequate 
return  on  the  outlay  and  working  expenses  connected 
therewith,  and  that  means  must  therefore  be  used  for 
getting  rid  of  it  without  reference  to  possible  profit. 

3.  Iu  towns  where  a water-carried  system  is  employed, 
a rapid  flow,  thorough  ventilation,  a proper  connexion  of 
the  house  drains  and  pipes  with  the  sewers,  and  tbeir 
arrangement  and  maintenance  in  an  efficient  condition, 
are  absolutely  essential  as  regards  health  ; hitherto  suffi- 
cient prctaiitions  have  rarely  been  taken  for  efficiently 
ensuriog  all  the  foregoing  conditions. 

I 4.  With  regard  to  the  various  dry  systems,  where  collec- 
I tion  at  short  intervals  is  properly  carried  ont,  the  result 


appears  to  be  satisfactory,  but  no  really  profitable  applica- 
tion of  any  one  of  them  appears  as  yet  to  have  been 
accomplished. 

6.  The  old  midden  or  privy  system,  in  populous  dia- 
tricts,  should  be  discontinued,  and  prohibited  by  law. 

6.  SutBcient  information  was  not  brought  forward  at  the 
Conference  to  enable  the  committee  to  express  an  opinion 
in  regard  to  any  of  the  foreign  systems. 

7.  It  was  conclusively  shown  that  no  one  system  for  dis- 
posing of  sewage  could  bo  adopted  for  universal  use  ; that 
different  localities  require  dill’erent  methods,  to  suit  their 
special  peculiarities,  and  also  that,  as  n rule,  no  profit  can 
be  derived  at  present  from  sowago  utilisation. 

8.  For  health's  sake,  without  cousideralion  of  com- 
mercial profit,  sowago  and  excreta  must  begot  rid  of  at 
any  cost. 

The  Executive  Committee,  whilst  abBtainiog 
from  submitting  any  extensive  measures,  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  the  preven- 
tion of  dangerous  effects  from  sewage  gases 
should  receive  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
Legislature,  and  they  submit  the  following  reso- 
lutions as  the  basis  of  petitions  to  Farliament : — 

“1.  That  the  protection  of  public  health  from  typhoid 
and  other  diseases  demands  that  an  amending  Act  of 
Parliament  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible,  to  secure  that 
all  house-drains  connected  with  public  sewers  in  tbe 
metropolis,  and  towns  having  an  urban  authority,  should 
be  placed  under  the  inspeeti'in  and  control  of  local  sani- 
tary authorities,  who  shall  be  boiiud  to  see  to  the  effective 
construction  and  due  maintenance  of  all  such  house- 
drains,  pipes,  and  connexions.  Provisions  having  this 
object  in  view  already  exist  in  the  Act  constituting  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  City  of  London,  in  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855,  and  in  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  but  practically  they  seem 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

2.  That  jilans  of  such  drains  and  connexions  be  deposited 
in  the  charge  of  the  respective  local  authorities,  who  shall 
be  bound  to  exhibit  them  and  supply  copies  of  them  to  the 
public  on  payment  oi  a moderate  fee. 

3.  That  the  owners  of  houses  be  compelled  by  law  to 
send  to  the  respective  local  authorities,  within  a specified 
time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  plans  of  all  bouse- drains 
on  an  appointed  scale.’* 


PAYMENT  OF  ARCHITECTS  IN 
MARYLEBONE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Marylebone  Board 
of  Guardians,  a debate  on  the  reconstruction  of 
the  workhouse  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Galsworthy 
stating  that  the  information  he  had  had  furnished 
him  with  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  G. 
Scott  that  2^  per  cent,  was  a reasonable  charge 
for  an  architect  for  a public  building  was  found 
to  be  incorrect,  and  he  apologised  to  the  Board, 
as  did  also  Mr.  Eodean,  of  Oxford-street,  his 
informant. 

At  tbe  desire  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Galsworthy 
thenread  a letter  from  Sir  G.  Scott  to  Mr.  Endeaii, 
in  which  be  stated  that  he  never  took  2J-  per 
cent,  in  his  life,  and  only  once  less  than  5 per 
cent.,  nud  that  many  years  ago.  He  questioned 
whether  an  architect  could  be  a member  of  tbe 
Institnteof  British  Architects  if  alessoommission 
was  taken.  He  was  opposed  in  general  to  com- 
petitions amongst  architects,  but  if  one  w'as 
selected,  it  should  be  for  his  proft-esional  merit, 
and  not  because  of  friendship  and  low  charges. 
After  alluding  to  a matter  of  a personal  nature, 
Mr.  Galsworthy  said  the  question,  although  in 
one  motion,  would  have  to  be  divided — that  was, 
whether  they  should  have  one  architect,  and 
whether  the  rate  of  commission  should  remain 
as  at  present;  and  if  it  was  adopted  he  should 
have  to  divide  the  question  on  another  occasion. 
He  then  went  into  what  the  Asylums  Board  were 
doing,  with  a view  to  show  that  2i  per  cent, 
commission  was  sufficient. 

The  motion,  “ That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Workhouse  Reconstruction  Committee  to  draw 
and  issue  to  a limited  number  of  architects  a 
series  of  instructions  inviting  plans;  that  onoof 
such  instructions  be  that  the  architect’s  com- 
mission be  24  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tract,” was  then  put  and  negatived. 


The  “ Church  of  the  English  Martyrs.” 
Cardinal  Manning  has  opened  the  new  “ Church 
of  the  English  Martyrs,”  which  has  been  recently 
built  iu  Great  Prescott-street,  Minories,  adjoin. 
ing  Tower-hill.  The  new  church,  which  super, 
sedes  a small,  close,  and  inconvenient  chapel, 
is  a Gothic  structure  of  lofty  dimensions, 
in  the  Decorated  style,  bnt  many  of  the  details, 
especially  in  the  carvings  of  the  arches  and 
capitals  of  the  pillars,  have  been  left  rough. 
The  roof  is  groined  in  stone.  It  will  accomrao* 
date  about  1,500  worshippers,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  and  two  side  aisles.  The  architect  was 
the  late  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  other  buildings  adjoin  the  church  on  all 
sides,  it  is  lighted  by  a clearstory.  The  cost  of 
the  building  is  between  I0,000J.  and  12,000i. 
A certain  old  writer  of  tbe  name  of  Foxe  would 
have  been  greatly  edified  by  tbe  sermon  that  was 
preached  on  the  occasion. 
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MASTEES  AND  MEN. 

Bristol. — Afc  a delegate  conference  of  bnildera’ 
laboarere  on  June  24th,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  cease  work  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August  should  the  Master  Builders’  Association 

refuse  to  concede  the  terms  demanded. The 

painters’  strike  has  terminated,  the  masters 
agreeing  to  a general  advance  of  one  halfpenny 

per  hour. A strike  of  operative  stonemasons 

commenced  on  the  19th  ult.,  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  the  employers  to  grant  a half, 
penny  per  hour  advance,  and  to  accept  a new 
code  of  rules  which  the  men  seek  to  impose. 
The  dispute  has  since  been  settled,  the  masters 
yielding  the  additional  halfpenny,  and  the  men 
giving  in  in  another  direction. 

Chester.  — The  carpenters  and  joiners  of 
Chester  are  still  on  strike.  The  men  are  being 
supported  by  their  trade  societies,  and  are 
receiving  from  128.  to  15s.  per  week  as  strike 
pay.  They  assert  that  they  will  remain  “ out  ” 
during  the  summer  unless  the  masters  concede 
their  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  employers 
say  that  trade  is  dull,  and  it  will  do  them  no 
harm,  and  do  the  men  much  good,  to  remain  idle 
for  a while.  In  the  meantime  there  are  rumours 
that  the  biicklayers  intend  to  make  common 
cansa  with  the  joiners. 

Cardiff. — The  strike  of  painters  at  Cardiff  still 
continues.  They  ask  7id.  per  hour  and  their 
tools  found.  They  are  receiving  assistance  to 
the  extent  of  128.  each  a week. 

Neiccastle.  — The  Newcastle  master-painters 
have  rejected  the  operatives'  offer  of  arbitration. 
The  latter  ask  an  advance  from  7id.  to  8id.,  and 
3e.  for  staying  out  of  town  over  Sunday.  They 
say  their  present  wages  are  Ss.  less  than  those  of 
joiners,  and  83.  less  than  masons’  or  bricklayers'. 
It  is  now  three  years  since  they  received  an 
advance.  They  have  agreed  to  continue  the 
strike. 

Richmond  (Yorlishire}. — The  strike  amongst 
the  masons  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
barracks  at  Eiobmond  has  terminated,  an  amica- 
ble settlement  having  been  ariived  at  between 
employers  and  men.  Toe  depot  centre  has  to  be 
completed  within  a certain  time,  and  the  con- 
tractors  having  been  thrown  back  by  the  strike, 
have  been  obliged  to  advertise  for  2C0  more 
men. 

Greenock. — During  the  lata  strike  of  masons, 
several  of  the  masters  employed  more  appren. 
tiees  than  the  number  allowed  by  the  operatives’ 
bye-laws  to  each  employer,  and  now  since  the 
dispute  has  been  settled  two  of  the  firms  are 
being  called  to  account  by  the  men.  One  of 
these  firms  is  the  Messrs.  Cogbill  & Son,  who  are 
building  the  large  poorhouse  at  Smithston,  a 
contract  amounting  to  nearly  100,0001.,  and  who 
employ  at  present  about  200  men. 

Portsmouth. — The  whole  of  the  members  of 
the  Portsmouth  branch  of  the  Operative  Brick, 
layers’  Society  have  struck  work,  demanding 
an  increase  of  Id.  per  hour  in  their  wages,  6id. 
per  hour  being  the  present  general  rate,  although 
some  masters  are  paying  7d.  The  employers,  as 
a rule,  are  resisting  the  demand,  holding  that  the 
present  rate  of  wage  is  a fair  and  equitable  one. 

National  Federation  of  Builders’  Labourers. — 
An  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the  opera- 
tive labonrers  employed  in  the  building  trade 
thronghout  the  country,  and  numbering,  it  is 
said,  some  200,000  workmen.  They  have  decided 
upon  a scheme  for  federating  the  whole  of  the 
existing  district  and  local  onions  into  one  large 
national  association.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a 
marked  absence  of  unanimity  upon  trade  and 
other  questions  among  the  builders’  labourers. 
With  a view  to  remedying  this  state  of  things, 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  London  Amalga- 
mated Labourers’  Union  have  convened  a con- 
gress of  delegates  representing  various  labourers’ 
societies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
assemble  in  the  Albion  Hall,  London,  on  August 7, 
when  a scheme  will  be  discussed  for  the  regula. 
tion  and  government  of  the  proposed  national 
federation. 

Glasgow. — A meeting  of  the  operative  joiners 
was  held  at  Glasgow  on  the  22Qd  ult.,  when  a 
motion  asking  those  who  were  at  work  to  con- 
tribute the  increase  of  pay  was  adopted  noani- 
mously,  the  mover  suggesting  that  the  men  at 
work  should  give  5a.  a week  in  support  of  the 
non-eooiety  men.  One  of  the  speakers  held  out 
hopes  of  success,  even  though  the  straggle 
should  be  prolonged  beyond  the  Fair  time.  He 
said  only  650  men  were  now  on  strike  ; and  that 
they  had  more  to  fear  from  “low-class  work- 
men”  than  from  the  opposition  of  the  em- 
ployers. The  masters  were  bound  to  give  in, 


and  he  believed,  instead  of  9d.,  the  men  would, 
ere  long,  be  receiving  lOd.  per  hour.  It  was 
simply  a question  now  between  the  operatives 
and  the  employers,  how  much  each  could  grind 
out  of  the  other, — a state  of  matters  which  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  oondact  of  the  masters. 
A non-society  man  ridiculed  the  idea  of  men 
being  expected  to  go  about  idle,  receiving  only 
63.  a week,  when  they  could  easily  be  earning 
883.  j but  his  remarks  were  not  in  consonance 

with  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting. A 

case  of  considerable  importance  in  connexion 
with  this  strike  was  heard  by  Bailies  Lamberton 
and  Ure,  at  the  Northern  Police-court,  on  the 
filst  ult.  Two  workmen,  named  George  Turn- 
bull  and  Fergus  Jardine,  were  charged  with 
having  intimidated  a third  operative,  named 
David  Wright,  while  he  was  at  work  in  Hope- 
street,  on  the  l7th  ult.  The  accused  were  fined 
two  guineas  each,  with  the  alternative  of  four- 
teen days’  imprisonment. 


THE  WAGNER  THEATRE,  BAYREUTH 
(BAVARIA). 

The  new  theatre  erected  for  the  performances 
of  Herr  Waguer’a  new  operas  is  on  a gentle 
eminence  to  the  south  of  the  town,  amid  most 
lovely  scenery.  The  building  has  been  con- 
structed of  solid  stone,  and  the  works  have  been 
executed  by  the  architect,  Herr  Brnckwald, 
upon  the  monumental  plans  laid  down  by  Herr 
Semper.  A correspondent  of  the  Times  eava,— 
The  internal  arrangements  differ  materially  from 
those  of  other  theatres,  since  they  have  been 
adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  great 
composer.  Herr  C.  Brandt,  director  of  the 
maohinery  of  the  Darmstadt  Court  Theatre,  has 
superintended  the  disposal  of  the  stage  and  the 
maohinery;  while  Herr  Hofmann,  scene-painter, 
of  Vienna,  is  preparing  the  moat  elaborate 
decorations. 

As  to  its  internal  organisation,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  space  set  apart  for  the  audience 
rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  culminating 
in  the  Princes’  gallery  at  the  back.  Ic  will  hold 
1,311  persons,  all  told,  and  the  seats  are  ex- 
ceedingly  comfortable  and  commodious.  There 
being  neither  side  boxes  nor  proscenium  boxes, 
the  seats  are  all  alike  excellent  for  witnessing 
the  performance.  The  public  will  be  able  to  quit 
the  buildiug  with  rapidity, — in  fact,  within  the 
space  of  a few  minutes, — since  there  are  no  less 
than  twelve  places  of  exit.  Moreover,  the 
preoautioDs  against  the  dangers  arising  from 
fire  are  admirable,  the  stage  being  surrounded 
by  four  high  so-called  water-towers. 

The  novelty  in  the  arrangements  is  the  provision 
made  for  the  orchestra,  which  we  have  described 
and  illustrated.  Its  members  will  be  seated  in 

deep  hollow  between  the  stage  and  the  hall  of 
the  spectators,  this  hollow  being  divided  into 
three  terraces.  The  musicians  will  be  invisible 
to  the  audience,  being  screened  from  view  by  a 
sound-board,  intended  to  catch  and  repel  the 
sound,  thereby  carrying  it  to  the  auditorium. 


' which  receive  tongued  and  grooved  f-in.  board 
ing;  over  this  is  laid  Croggon’s  asphalted  felt> 
and  on  the  outside  are  screwed  down  galvanised 
tiles,  curved  to  the  sweep  of  the  roof.  This 
construction  prevents  condensation  and  down- 
draughts,  aud  tends  to  preserve  an  equable 
temperature,  resisting  alike  the  cold  of  winter 
and  the  heat  of  summer.  The  galvanised  tiles 
are  each  about  8 ft.  long  and  2 ft.  wide,  with 
corrugated  rolls  3 in.  wide,  12  in.  apart. 

There  are  five  large  doorways  for  skating  in 
and  out,  which  can  be  closed  by  Clark’s  roller 
shutters.  At  the  entrance  end  are  the  pay  offices, 
and  rooms  for  various  purposes,  and  the  upper 
part  forms  a convenient  gallery  for  a band  of 
music  or  for  spectators.  The  general  effect  of 
the  interior  is  good,  as  the  purlius  and  the  boards 
of  the  roof  are  stained  and  varnished,  and  the  iron 
framework  painted  a delicate  blue.  The  whole 
of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  11.  Lynde.  The 
skating  surfaces  have  been  laid  down  by  the  Vul 
de  Travers  Asphalte  Company;  the  brickwork 
and  excavations  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Luke 
Winstanley  & Son;  the  whole  of  the  roof  and 
ventilators  by  Messrs.  Edward  T.  Bellhouse  & 
Co.,  of  Manchester ; and  the  plumbing  aud 
glazing  by  Mr.  Collier,  of  Sile. 


DEMOLITION  OF  THE  LONDON  TAVERN. 

The  well-known  London  Tavern,  which  for 
many  years  back  has  been  the  scene  of  an  untold 
number  of  banquets  and  festivals,  will  shortly  be 
a thing  of  the  past.  It  was  finally  closed  for 
business  purposes  three  weeks  ago,  and  during  the 
past  fortnight  the  furniture,  stock,  and  the  entire 
appointments  have  been  sold  preparatory  to  the 
removal  of  the  old  structure,  which  is  to 
be  replaced  by  a new  palatial  edifice  for  bank- 
iug  purposes.  The  building,  which  covers  an 
area  of  little  more  than  6,000  ft.,  has  been  sold 
by  the  London  Tavern  Company  to  the  pro- 
prietors  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  for 
SO.OOOJ.  In  a few  weeks  it  will  be  taken  down, 
the  purchasers  intending  to  enlarge  their  bank 
premises,  immediately  abjoiniog,  by  the  erection 
of  an  additional  building,  covering  the  whole  of 
the  site  at  present  occupied  by  the  tavern.  The 
new  building  will  be  of  Portland  stone,  and  the 
Bishopsgate  frontage  is  intended  to  be  a striking 
one. 


NEW  SKATING  RINK  NEAR 
MANCHESTER. 

The  populous  suburbs  of  Manchester,  Sale 
and  Ashton-on-Mersey,  have  now  an  excellent 
skating-rink,  in  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment  of  which  are  some  novel  features. 

A plot  of  land,  one  acre  and  a quarter  in 
extent,  within  seven  minutes’  walk  of  the  railway 
station,  Las  been  laid  out  as  an  open  and  covered 
rink,  and  in  the  whole  there  are  3,000  yards  of 
surface  of  Val  de  Travers  asphalte.  The  open 
rink  has  in  the  centre  a spacious  lawn,  suitable 
for  promenading  or  for  the  various  games  now 
in  vogue,  such  as  croquet  and  lawn  tennis.  Along 
the  boundary  walls  are  beds  planted  with  trees, 
shrubs,  ferns,  and  flowers,  the  skating  surface 
being  between  the  lawn  and  the  borders.  The 
covered  rink  consists  of  a brick-walled  and  iron- 
roofed  building,  of  such  ample  dimensions  and 
80  well  built,  that  it  would  be  suitable  for  almost 
any  public  purpose,  such  as  a flower-show,  a 
bazaar,  volunteer  drilling,  or  public  addresses. 

The  internal  dimensions  are, — 163  fc.  long, 
52  ft.  wide,  16  ft.  high  to  the  eaves,  and  36  ft. 
to  the  peaks  of  the  skylight.  The  walla  are  built 
of  Ruabon  bricks,  the  light  colour  of  which,  both 
inside  and  out,  is  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The 
construction  of  the  roof  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  ends  are  hipped,  and  an  ornamental  cast- 
iron  gntter  goes  all  round  the  building.  The 
principals,  12  ft.  apart,  are  of  wrought  iron, 
strongly  trussed  ; on  these  are  wooden  purlins, 


ROYAL  VISITS  AND  PEST-HOLES. 

SrECUL.-iTiox  has  been  rife  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  postponement  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught’s  visit  to  Liverpool  last  week  to 
joiu  his  regiment,  the  7tb  Hussars.  When 
the  visit  of  his  Royal  Highness  was  an- 
Dounced,  the  Ci>rporation  resolved  to  place 
Newoham  House  at  his  disposal;  bub  the  Duke 
courteously  declined  the  offer,  preferring  tn 
oeoupy  the  officers’  quarters  at  the  barracks  in 
llupert.lane.  It  now  turns  out  that  these  were 
discovered  to  be  in  such  a disgraceful  state  that 
a comrauuioation  was  forwarded  to  the  Duke 
requesting  him  to  postpone  his  visit.  Below  the 
house  which  forms  the  officers’  quarters  a huge 
well  was  discovered,  containing  a large  quantity 
of  offensive  matter.  The  well,  it  seems,  was 
sunk  when  Rupert  House  was  built,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  rain-water, 
which  was  stored  and  pumped  op  for  domestic 
purposes,  for  at  the  time  referred  to  the  wants 
of  Liverpool  were  supplied  by  the  old  water 
companies.  The  odour  from  this  disused  well 
was  sufficient  almost  to  have  bred  a pestilence 
in  the  neighbourhood.  As  soon  as  the  discovery 
was  made,  steps  were  taken  to  empty  the  well. 
For  three  hours,  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  nit.,  the 
steam  fire-engine  Hamilton  was  engaged  in 
pumping  up  the  foulest  of  stagnant  water,  ere 
the  more  solid  refuse  could  be  gob  at,  and  tlia 
following  morning  the  nightsoil  carts  removed 
the  offensive  matter  taken  out  of  the  cesspooL 
The  Liverpool  Journal  very  pertinently  comments 
upon  the  matter  by  saying  that  “it  is  all  very 
well  to  be  specially  solicitous  for  the  health  of 

Royalty But  can  anything  exceed  the 

fatuity  of  officers  and  others  who  have  allowed 
this  atrocity  to  exist  for  many  years  under  the 
rooms  they  occupy  without  making  an  effort  to 
get  it  abolished  ? Why  should  the  arrival  of  a 
Prince  be  required  to  arouse  gentlemen  of  edu- 
cation  to  a sense  of  the  necessity  of  the  com- 
monest safeguards  of  health  ? We  read 

of  Indian  villages  being  half  depopulated  with 
cholera,  and  take  notice  with  a feeling  of  supe- 
riority that  such  calamities  are  natural  enou,ih 
where  all  sanitary  principles  are  defied.  Aud 
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then  we  discover  that  beneath  well-appointed 
officers’  quarters  in  one  of  the  preatest  towns  in 
England  has  accumulated  for  sixteen  years,  in  a 
deep  well,  filth  of  the  most  horrible  and  intolera- 
ble kind.  Will  it  never  be  understood  how 
terrible  is  the  responsibility  incurred  by  all  who 
anywhere  tolerate  conditions  of  living  which  are 
inimical  to  health  ? It  is  a satire  on  common 
sense  that  a Iloyal  visit  should  be  needed  to 
make  us  empty  our  pest-holea.” 


GUILDHALL  AND  BOW  CHURCH. 

The  last  afternoon  visit  of  the  Architectural 
Association  for  the  present  session  took  place  on 
Saturday  last,  when  a visit  was  paid  to  Guild- 
hall, by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hadland,  the  hall, 
keeper.  After  examining  the  crypt  — the 
greater  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of  which  is 
in  a tolerably  perfect  condition,  though  of  the 
western  portion  nothing  is  left  except  the  spring- 
ings  of  the  ribs  on  either  side — and  other  portions 
of  the  building,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Birob,  who  read  a short  paper  on  the  subject, 
and  was  accompanied  by  ilr.  W.  H.  Overall, 
F.S.A.,  the  librarian,  the  visitors  made  their 
way  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le.Bow,  Cheap. 
Bide,  whore  they  examined  the  remains  of 
the  well-known  Norman  crypt.  The  church 
ranks  first  among  the  j aroebial  churches  of  the 
city,  and  has  played  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  history.  It  is  one  of  the  “peculiars”  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London 
having  no  jurisdiction  within  its  walls.  Its  name 
was  derived  from  the  orypt— St.  Mary  of  the 
Arches.  In  the  crypt  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
known  as  the  Arches  Court  formerly  met.  The 
church  was  always  looked  upon  by  the  citizens 
as  their  church,  in  contradistinction  to  St.  Paul’s, 
which  was  more  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  From 
its  tower  the  curfew  was  tolled,  and  later  on,  the 
London  apprentices  used  to  wait  for  its  bells  to 
ring  as  a signal  to  shut  up  shop.  The  present 
church, ^ with  its  well-known  detached  campanile, 
was  built  by  Wren  after  the  Fire  of  London. 


The  case  for  the  plaintiff  was,  that  ho  and  his  aeven 
children  had  excellent  health  while  they  lived  in  the  house, 
that  the  same  could  be  said  in  reference  to  the  other 
two  honses,  which  were  occupied  by  the  Baroness  de  Lar- 
pent  and  Colonel  Hebbert.  The  level  of  the  land  was  surh 
that  the  houses  could  not  drain  into  the  public  sewer,  and 
they  had  to  be  drained  into  cesspools.  There  were  three 
cesspools,  one  for  each  house,  and  these  overflowed  into  a 
fourth  cesspool.  Previous  to  the  defendant  taking  the 
house,  Mrs.  Townend  went  over  the  place  with  the  plain- 
tilt,  and  he  fully  esplained  the  system  of  drainage  to  her, 
and  the  periods  when  the  cesspools  should  be  cleaned  out. 
The  defendant  went  into  the  house  in  November,  J873, 
and  in  0:tober,  1874,  he  wrote  to  the  plaintiff:  “ My  wife 
and  family  enjoy  good  health  at  Southborough,  so  I am 
willing  to  take  the  premises  for  three  years  further  pro- 
vided you  do  the  following  repairs."  A few  days  before 
the  death  of  the  defendant’s  wife  he  wrote  to  the  pltintiff 
complaining  of  a smell  from  the  housemaid’s  sink,  and 
added  ihat  this  vras  the  cause  of  the  illness.  It  was  a ease 
like  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  There  bad  been  a pre- 
vious  complaint,  and  the  plaintiff  sent  workmen  to  do 
what  was  necessary;  bnt  they  were  not  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed  with  their  work  because  their  noise  disturbed  the 
patient. 

Eyiderco  wsa  given  for  the  plaintiff  to  the  effect  that  the 
drainage  of  the  house,  though  not  perhaps  the  best,  was 
good.  [The  case  was  settled  by  arrangement  between  the 
counsel,  a juror  being  withdrawn.] 


THE  HOLBORN  SCHEME  ; ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS. 

Mr.  Secretary  Cross  has  declined  to  oonfirm 
the  scheme,  or  any  portion  of  it.  His  secretary, 
in  writing  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
says, — ’ 

“ The  partial  scheme  appears  to  Mr.  Cross  to  be  inade- 
quate and  also  objectionable,  from  want  of  proper  space 
the  street  not  being  sufficiently  widened  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  adjacent  buildings.  On  the  other  h«nd 
IT  deposited,  does  not,  as  shown  ir 

Mr.  Nichols  a report,  provide  accommodation  for  as  many 
persons  of  the  working  class  as  would  be  displaced.  The 
failure  to  comply  with  the  statutory  requirement  would 
alone  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
confirm  the  scheme,  even  were  it  in  other  respecta  not 
open  to  objeepon.  This,  however,  is  not  the  ceae.  Mr 
Cross  IS  ot  opinion  that  the  area  proposed  to  be  dealt  with 
38  too  irregular  in  its  configuration,  and  too  much  broken 
up  by  other  buildings  (which  are  not  taken)  to  admit  of 
being  converted  into  a convenient  and  appropriate  site  for 
working  men's  dwellings  on  the  scale  which  is  required  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  He  much  regrets  that 
he  had  not  before  him  the  larger  scheme  of  improvement 
which  was  originally  submitted  to  the  Board  by  Sir  j’ 
Bazalgette  and  Mr.  Vulliamy.’’ 

The  delay  which  will  tbna  be  caased  is  mnoh 
to  be  regretted.  We  bad  hoped  that  by  an 
interview,  and  improvements  on  the  part  of  the 
Board,  the  Home  Secretory  might  have  found 
himself  able  to  authorise  the  commencement  of 
the  works. 


SUGGESTED  NON-LIABILITY  FOR  RENT 
ON  ACCOUNT  OP  DEFECTIVE  DRAINAGE 

BLACEBURN-MAIZE  V.  TOWNEND. 

This  was  an  action  (tried  in  the  Common  Pleas 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Denraau  and  a special  jury)  to  re- 
cover 30Z.,  the  amonnb  of  one  quarter’s  rent  of  a 
bouse  which  the  defendant  had  rented  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  defendant  denied  his  liability  upon 
the  ground  that  the  house  bad  not  been  kept  in 
a fit  state  to  be  inhabited,  and  he  also  set  np  a 
counter  claim  for  damages  upon  the  gronnd  that 
his  wife  met  her  death  in  consequence  of  the 
improper  drainage. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  a gentleman  living  at 
Bound  3 Park,  ToiibridLm  Wells,  and  in  1858  he  took  from 
Alderman  bir  Thomas  Gabriel  an  interest  in  one  of  three 
houses  iu  Panington-road,  Southborough.  He  lived  there 
with  his  family  from  that  time  until  1872,  and  afterwards 
let  the  place  to  the  defendant.  This  geutleman  lived 
there  until  June  last,  when  his  wife  died;  and  he.  having 
bad  the  drainage  examined  and  reported  upon,  refused  to 

remain  longer  - ' t .... 

sny  re  ' 
ceased. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

KELLOCK  V.  THE  CHESHIRE  LINES  COlfSIITTEE. 

This  case  was  recently  heard  at  the  Sheriffs' 
Jury  Court,  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  before 
Mr.  Aston,  Q.C,,  aesossor,  and  a special  jury. 
The  Cheshire  Lines  Committee  require,  for 
the  purposes  of  their  new  branch  goods  line 
to  the  north  end  of  Liverpool,  to  pass  through 
the  estate  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Kellock,  shipbroker,  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  jury  required  to  assess  the 
amount  ho  should  be  paid  for  the  land  actually 
taken,  and  as  compensation  for  injury  to  the 
rest  of  the  estate. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Kellock  purchased  the  estate  with 
the  residence  thereon  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  It  is 
situated  at  Woolton,  abutting  on  Grange-road^  and  ad- 
joins  the  lands  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Major  Walker, 
and  others.  Mr.  Kellock  resided  upon  the  property, 
which  IS  some  33  or  37  acres  in  extent,  and  has  spent  con- 
siderable sums  upon  it,  having  established  a miniature 
model  farm.  The  new  line  intersects  it  in  such  a way  as 
to  sever  a portion  of  it,— abont  nice  acres,— from  the  main 
part  by  an  embankment  ranging  from  18  ft.  to  21  ft.  in 
heiiiht.  The  valuers  ou  both  sides  agreed  that  the  estate 
might  be  considered  building  land  ; but  the  two  sides  dif- 
ferod  even  in  a greater  degree  than  usual  in  their  esti- 
mates of  the  total  compensation.  The  first  witness  called 
for  the  claimant  valued  the  18,312  yards  of  land  actually 
required  by  the  railway  at  2s.  a yard,  or  2,754i.  fis.  - or 
with  the  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale,  3 O'iQl.  lis' 
iho  damage  by  severance  to  the  main  portion  he  c _ 
puted  at  6d.  per  yard  on  83.323,  or  3,213/.  Is.  4d.,  and  to 
I o.  OT  smaller  section,  Is.  6d.  per  yard,  to 

3,315/.  15s.  He  also  allowed  1,000/.  for  the  erection  of  a 
residence  making  his  total  estimate  9,596/.  08.  6d.  Several 
other  valuers  called  for  the  claimant  bronght  up  their 
estimates  to  similar  amounts.  The  valuers  for  the  railway 
company,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  the  actual  value  of 
the  land  at  a much  lower  figure,  and  their  estimates  for 
injury  to  the  land  were  correspondingly  low,  and  they 
showed  nothing  for  injury  to  the  reaidecce.  Their  total 
valuations  averaged  only  a little  over  2 000/ 
found,  as  the  value  of  the  land  taken 
severance  damage,  2,597/.  Os.  9d.  ; and  aa 
deuce,  1,000/. ; making  a total  of  6,122/.  Is. 


them.  The  cross  bolt  in  the  plates  was  not  long  enough, 
and  the  accident  possibly  occurred  through  that. 

By_  the  Coroner.— It  was  quite  possible  that  the  frac- 
ture in  the  tank  might  have  resulted  from  frost,  but  it  was 
very  unlikely. 

Mr.  Stephen  Salter,  Wobiirn-placo,  Russpll-square, 
said,— I am  the  architect  of  this  ho«pital,  and  on  Satur. 
day,  the  3rd,  I was  informed  of  this  lamentable  occur- 
rence. I examined  the  premises  to  see  if  anything  had 
given  way  in  the  walls,  and  found,  to  my  great  relief,  that 
the  walls  had  not  the  slightest  crack  in  them,  and  I came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  fabric  of  the  hospital  was  per- 
fectly sound  and  safe.  The  oast  iron  girders  traversing 
the  various  floors  were  quite  intact,  and  the  cast-iron 
shoes  also  sound,  the  damage  beingoonlined  to  the  rafters 
and  woodwork  and  plastering  of  the  floors  and  ceilings 
together  with  that  portion  of  the  roof  smashed  by  the 
falling  water  and  cast  iron.  I took  no  part  in  the  con- 
struction  of  the  tank,  and  therefore  would  rather  not  say 
anything  about  the  cause  of  the  accident.  As  architect  I 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  brickwork  upon 
which  the  tank  was  to  rest,  but  the  engineering  work,  of 
course,  I left  to  Messrs.  Eastons  4 Anderson  themselves 

Tbe  jury  returned  a verdict  that  the  death  of  the 
deceased  resulted  from  the  slipping  of  the  tie-rods  in  the 
tanks,  and  that  such  slipping  was  due  to  an  accidental 
cause.  The  jurors  furthermore  eiprossed  a hope  that  in 
future  the  governors  of  the  hospital  woaid  take  measnroa 
for  having  the  tank  examined  by  a competent  engineer, 
instead  of  a mere  workman  like  the  carpenter  of  the 
hospital,  every  lime  it  was  cleansed. 


PAISLEY. 


The  jury 
3,521/.  15s.;  as 
s injury  to  resi- 


THE  bursting  OF  THE  TANK  AT 
ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  by  Mr.  Bedford, 
the  coroner  for  Westminster,  teaching  the 
cironnistanoes  attending  the  death  of  Eliza 
Gomez,  aged  twenty-four,  an  in-patient  lying 
in  the  Wright  ward,  which  is  situate  on 
the^  east  side  of  the  building,  and  above 
which,  on  the  extreme  top,  was  erected  an 
iron  tank,  capable  of  holding  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  supply  the  whole  of  the 
hospital.  On  Saturday,  June  3rd  (as  already 
recorded  by  ns),  one  side  of  the  tank  gave  way, 
crashing  through  the  flooring  of  the  above  ward’ 
as  well  as  the  ward  below,  destroying  the  furni- 
ture, and  severely  injaring  several  of  the 
patients,  amongst  whom  was  the  deceased,  who, 
after  lingering  in  great  agony,  expired  from  the 
effects  of  the  injaries. 

Charles  Todd,  secretary  to  tbe  hospital,  said,— The  tank 
was  constructed  in  1869  by  Messrs.  Eastons  & Anderson, 
according  to  a tender  sent  by  them,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  authorities  of  the  hospital.  The  tank  has  been  in 
operation  ever  since  that  year,  and  cleaned  quarterly  by 
the  plumbers  of  the  bospitsl.  It  was  last  cleaned  in  the 
month  of  April  of  this  year.  There  was  no  intimation 
then  that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  the  tank 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  Victoria-street,  surveyor,  deposed 
that,  having  been  instructed  by  the  governors  of  the  hos- 
pital  to  make  au  examination  of  the  broken  cistern,  he 
hud  done  so,  and  found  that  the  tank  was  of  cast  iron 
10  ft.  by  10  fh,  byl2  ft.  in  height,  fastened  with  6-8th 
wrought  iron  bolts.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  accident 
was  the  breaking  of  one  plate  of  each  pair  of  cheek  plates 
which,  being  weakened  by  corrusion,  were  unequal  to  the 
double  strain  put  upon  it.  Tbe  cast-iron  plates,  two  tiers 
in  height,  being  thus  left  without  restraint,  bulged  out, 
cracked,  and  fell.  This  corrosion  was  in  the  wrougbt-iron 
rods  and  cheek  plates,  and  in  consequence  of  such  oorro- 


The  new  Burgh  Lunatio  Asylum  has  been 
inspected.  The  new  building  is  situated  at 
Riocartebar,  about  a mile  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  on  an  elevated  plateau,  commanding  a 
roagnifioent  view.  Tbe  main  building  is  of  a 
T shape.  There  is  a spaoious  entrance-hall  in 
the  oentre,  behind  which  is  the  dining-hall, 
kitchen,  &c.,  and  on  each  side  the  accommoda- 
tion for  the  male  and  female  inmates.  Behind 
the  maiu  building  is  placed  tho  engine-house, 
washing-house,  laundry,  &c.  The  frontage  is 
270  ft.,  and  the  pavilions  at  each  side  extend 
baokwarda  120  fc.  The  beating  aud  ventilation 
are  effected  by  air, — cold  in  summer  and  hot  in 
winter,— being  forced  by  a steam  fanner  into 
every  apartment.  This  part  of  the  work  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Weems,  of  Johnstone.  The 
asylum  will  aooommodate  120  patients,  and  the 
total  cost  is  about  12,500i.,  exclusive  of  the  price 
of  ground.  The  whole  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  architect, 
Glasgow.  The  boilders  were  Messrs.  Lyall  & 
Leckie,  and  the  olerk  of  works  was  Mr.  C. 
Henderson, 


snv  f P house,  but  left,  and  declined  to  pay  ston  the  plates  and  rods  became  weakened,  and  the  tank 

rnfflAS  * down  to  the  daywhen  the  occupation  | therefore  burst.  Persona  gettingupoa  the  rodsor  placing 

a ladder  upon  the  cheek  plates  might  possibly  weaken 


ST.  MARGARET’S  CHURCH,  TOPSHAM, 
DEVON. 

The  pariah  Church  of  Topsham,  on  tbe  Exe, 
near  Exeter,  has  been  partly  rebnilt,  and  the 
eastern  portion  was  reopened  on  the  17th  ult 
The  former  ohuroh  had  long  been  found  inoon.’ 
vement  and  unsnitable.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient 
chnrch,  of  which  the  tower  only  remains,  a large 
room  (literally),  nearly  70  ft.  square,  was  erected 
about  1790,  in  a very  unbecoming  style,  with 
wood^  windows,  and  a plaster  ceiling,  groined 
into  imposts  on  a few  wooden  Doric  colnmns. 
The  greater  part  of  this  bn  tiding  is  now  removed, 
and  a good  portion  of  a church,  in  the  Decorated 
style,  is  erected  in  its  place,  being  the  chancel, 
its  aisles  and  transepts,  at  a cost  of  3,7001.  The 
nave  portion,  wanting  to  complete  the  edifice, 
is  now  commenced.  The  material  is  Torbay 
limestone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  whole 
outlay  (retaining  the  old  tower)  will  be  about 
5,550i.  The  site  is  rather  a favourable  one,  on 
a steep  bank  of  the  river,  and  well  seen  from 
the  South  Devon  Railway. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward  Ashworth  j The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Stephens  & Son,  of 
Exeter  j and  the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  R. 
Bradford. 

The  east  window  of  the  chancel  (five-light) 
has  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  Good  Shepherd, 
oentral,  by  Drake.  There  is  also  stained  glass  iu 
the  north  transept  window, — eight  subjects  in 
our  Lord’s  life, — the  gift  of  Capt.  Greatwood, 
the  work  of  Beer  & Driffield  ; another  stained- 
glass  window  in  the  ohanoel  is  the  gift  of  the 
Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  by  Hughes. 


Memorial. — A bronze  statue  of  the  late 
James  Carmichael,  engineer,  from  the  chisel  of 
Mr.  John  Hutchison,  R.S.A.,  has  been  unveiled 
iu  Dundee.  The  ceremony  was  held  on  tho 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Mr.  Carmichael.  Mr. 
Carmichael  was  the  inventor  of  the  fan-blast' 
and  of  many  improvements  in  mechanics’ 
The  statue  and  pedestal  rise  to  the  height  of 
17  ft.  Mr.  Carmichael  is  represented  in  sitting 
posture  examining  a plan,  with  miniatures  of  his 
inventions  on  the  plinth. 
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FINE  IRONWORK. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  an  ornamental 
pavilion  in  cast  and  wrought  iron,  designed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Jeckyll,  of  London,  and  mann- 
factured  by  Barnard,  Bishop,  & Barnards,  of 
Norwich,  is  exciting  some  attention,  and  justly. 

This  pavilion,  which  is  intended  for  use  upon 
a lawn,  or  ornamental  grounds,  is  35  ft.  long  by 
18  ft.  wide,  and  35  ft.  high  to  the  extreme  ridge. 
It  is  mounted  upon  a dais  of  four  steps.  It  has 
two  floors,  the  upper  of  which  is  reached  by  a 
spiral  staircase.  It  is  supported  by  twenty, 
eight  square  columns  placed  2 ft.  6 in.  apart. 
The  ornament  in  the  shafts  of  these  columns  is 
of  a very  rich  and  varied  character.  At  a height 
of  7 ft.  6 in.  f rom  the  ground,  a transom  bar 
oonuect.s  the  columns.  The  lower  verandah  is 
supported  by  cast-iron  brackets,  firmly  secured 
to  the  columns.  The  outlines  of  these  brackets 
are  in  all  cases  alike,  but  the  enrichment  of 
their  spandrels  is  varied  by  bas-reliefs,  the  sub- 
jects  of  which  are  studies  from  the  “Apple 
Blossom,  with  flying  Birds,”  “ Whitethorn,  with 
Pheasants,”  “Scotch  Fir,  with  Jays,”  “Sun- 
flower,” '•  Chrysanthemum,  Narcissus,  Daisy  and 
Grass,  with  a Crane  and  rising  Lark,”  &c. 
These  brackets  farther  support  the  gutter  and 
cresting  of  the  lower  roof. 

The  upper  floor  is  surrounded  by  a wrought- 
iron  balcony  railing,  4 ft.  high,  of  a light  and 
severe  design.  The  upper  roof  is  supported  in 
its  turn  by  twenty  columns  of  a similar  design 
to  the  lower  ones.  These  are  connected  by  a 
transom  bar,  above  which  is  a rich  open-work 
fish-scale  panel  supporting  the  upper  gutter, 
with  cresting  and  fans  of  a like  character  to  the 
lower  ones.  The  brackets,  however,  upon  these 
columns  are  of  a different  outline  to  the  lower 
ones,  and  the  spandrels  are  filled  with  many 
designs  of  a bolder  cbaraoter.  Between  each 
bracket,  both  upper  and  lower,  is  an  ornamented 
ceiling  of  a combined  floral  and  geometrical 
pattern,  the  chrysanthemum  being  taken  as  the 
type  for  its  ornament.  The  roof  (the  rafters  of 
which  are  of  wrought  T-'^on)  is  covered  with 
zinc,  in  curved  tiles,  and  is  surmounted  by  an 
elaborately-carved  cresting. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  novel  features 
of  this  work  is  the  railing  which  surrounds  the 
entire  building.  This  is  4 ft.  G in.  high,  and  is 
entirely  of  wrought  iron.  The  sunflower  has 
been  taken  as  the  type  for  its  ornament.  The 
railing  is  divided  into  seventy-two  panels,  each 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a sunflower  3 ft.  6 in. 
high,  the  flower  itself  being  11  in.  in  diameter, 
having  carefully-veined  leaves,  six  in  number  to 
each  flower. 


THE  CHIIINEY-SWEEPEES  ACT. 

At  the  Huddersfield  Borough  Police  Court, 
Messrs.  Stead  & Co.,  master  builders,  Cowcliffe, 
were  summoned  for  unlawfully  constructing  a 
chimney  by  not  having  rounded  off  the  angle  of 
flue  4i  in.,  ns  reqnired  by  law.  Mr.  R.  P.  Berry 
appeared  for  defendants. 

Mr.  Learoyd  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  prose- 
cution,  and  informed  the  magistrates  that  the 
charge  was  brought  by  an  inspector  of  chimneys 
(Mr.  Hill),  who  was  employed  by  some  philan- 
thropists, who,  throughout  the  various  towns 
in  the  country,  had  taken  up  the  question,  con- 
sidering  by  so  doing  that  they  were  serving 
humanity.  In  the  first  place,  they  took  up 
the  question  in  reference  to  the  employment 
of  boys  in  sweeping  chimneys,  and  in  the  next 
place  they  took  up  the  question  on  the  legal 
ground  that  the  flues  ought  to  be  of  auoh  a 
dimension  as  that  chimneys  could  be  swept  by 
brushes  so  far  as  domestic  dwellings  were  con- 
cerned. The  Act  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  do 
this,  provided  that  there  must  not  be  an  angle, 
but  a curve,  and  therefore  it  was  an  offence  if 
any  one  built  a chimney  with  an  angle  instead 
of  a curve. 

Mr.  Rowbottom,  assistant  to  Messrs.  John 
Kirk  & Sons,  architects,  Lion  Arcade,  was  then 
called,  and  said  he  inspected  fonr  houses,  which 
were  being  built  by  the  defendants,  at  Marsh, 
on  the  27th  of  October  last,  and  found  theangles 
in  each  acute  instead  of  round,  while  the 
“with”  between  the  flues  was  only  about  li  in. 

For  the  defence,  Samuel  Crowther,  mason,  said 
he  did  the  mason’s  work  at  the  chimneys.  The 
chimneys  were  rounded  off,  and  he  was  sure  it 
was  quite  possible  to  sweep  the  chimneys  with 
a machine  from  the  bottom.  The  angle  was  not 
chipped  off,  but  rounded  with  mortar,  so  that  a 
brush  could  pass. 


The  Bench,  after  a brief  consultation,  stated 
that  they  had  given  the  case  very  serious  con- 
sideration,  and  they  felt  bound  to  convict,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  had  decided  to  convict  in  the 
lowest  penalty,  101.  in  each  case  and  costs,  in  all 
211.  2s.  Other  builders  were  also  fined. 


THE  NEW  MINERS’  HALL,  DURHAM. 

The  now  Miners’  Hall,  at  Durham,  was 
inaugurated  on  the  10th  inst.  by  a special 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Durham  Miners’ 
Association.  It  contains  offices  for  all  the  leading 
officials,  together  with  a large  public  office,  com- 
mittee-room,  retiring-rooms,  and  lavatories  upon 
the  ground  floor.  Upon  the  upper  floor  are  the 
large  ball,  ticket-office,  cloak-rooms,  smoking- 
rooms,  and  other  conveniences.  The  hall  is  55  ft. 
long  by  32  ft.  broad,  and  is  22  ft.  high.  At  one 
end  is  the  raised  platform  for  the  speakers,  and 
at  the  opposite  end  is  a gallery.  The  bull  is 
lighted  by  sunlights,  and  the  seating  is  cushioned 
tbronghout. 

The  building  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  Las  at 
the  north-western  angle  a lofty  nneqoal-sided 
octagonal  clock  tower,  with  domical  roof  covered 
with  lead,  and  surmonnted  by  lofty  gilded 
flnials. 

The  foundations  of  the  building,  when  opened, 
proved  to  be  of  the  most  treacherous  nature,  the 
soil  being  for  the  greater  part  nothing  but  a web 
spongy  bog,  whilst  in  one  portion  a quicksand, 
from  which  the  water  rose  iu  large  quantities 
when  tapped,  had  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  hear,  however,  that  the  building  has 
been  successfully  completed,  aud  that  although 
some  portions  are  heavily  weighted, — as,  for 
instance,  the  tower  portion, — nothing  in  the  shape 
of  settlement  has  taken  place.  The  estimated 
total  cost  will  be  about  9,0001.  Mr.  Thomas 
Oliver,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  the  architect. 


THE  GLASS-LINED  IRON  PIPE. 

This  is  an  American  invention  of  recent  date, 
and  seems  an  important  one  in  a sanitary  point 
of  view.  It  consists  of  a wronghfe-iron  pipe,  into 
which  a tube  of  flint  glass,  one  size  smaller,  is 
inserted.  The  space  between  the  glass  and  the 
iron  is  filled  with  a plastic  substance,  composed 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  other  ingredients,  form- 
ing an  excellent  non-conductor.  This  filling  is 
uniform  and  perfect,  all  the  air  being  pressed 
out  of  the  intermediate  space  by  the  process  of 
lining.  This  connecting  substanoe  firmly  unites 
the  two  materials,  and  at  the  same  time  over- 
comes the  difference  of  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion between  the  glass  and  iron.  The  lining  is 
protected  at  the  ends  of  the  sections  of  pipe  by 
cement  or  paraffine,  a thin  layer  of  those  mate- 
rials being  placed  in  the  space  where  two  ends 
of  the  pipes  or  fittings  are  screwed  together,  so 
as  to  make  perfectly  water  and  air-tight  joints. 
Bends,  branches,  and  connexions,  are  made  by 
means  of  glass-lined  elbows  and  tees,  and  the 
pipe  is  put  up  or  laid  in  the  same  manner  as  gas 
and  steam  pipes.  The  pipe  is  manufactured  in 
lengths  of  8 ft.  for  continuous  lines,  and  such 
shorter  pieces  as  may  be  required  for  special 
locations.  After  a line  of  pipe  is  completed  it 
should  form  a perfect  inner  surface  of  glass. 


THE  ADAPTABILITY  OF  TERRA  COTTA. 

Sir, — In  bis  paper  on  this  subject,  published 
in  a recent  issue,  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  writing 
with  the  authority  of  experience,  assumes  that 
the  value  of  terra  cotta  as  a building  material 
is  commensurate  with  its  “ solidity.”  I think 
that  an  examination  of  the  best  examples  of 
ancient  terra  cotta  would  prove  tho  fallacy  of 
the  assumption;  and,  that  we  possess  these 
examples,  proves  that  their  makers  knew  pretty 
well  what  they  were  about.  That  its  durability 
is  due  to  the  paramount  condition  of  being 
thoroughly  “fired”  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  this 
amenability  to  beat  is  in  its  tnrn  dependent  opon 
the  antecedent  condition  of  being  thoroughly 
“dry.” 

The  difficulty  of  drying  a solid  block  is  at  once 
apparent.  The  drying  proceeds/rom  the  surfoce 
inwards,  thus  gradually  imprisoning  within  the 
block  a sufficiency  of  moisture  (and,  probably, 
other  latent  force)  to  occasion  itsdisroption  under 
the  subsequent  heat  of  the  kiln.  Thorough 
“drying”  is  the  prime  necessity  in  obtaining 
6rst-rate  work,  and  which  being  properly  carried 
out,  there  is  little  danger  of  warping  under 
firing. 


Some  noteworthy  examples  of  the  eucoessful 
manufacture  of  terra-cotta  in  considerable  bulk 
may  be  found  in  most  of  the  school  buildings 
recently  erected  by  the  London  School  Board. 
The  steps  used  in  these  are  of  hollow  terra-cotta, 
4 ft.  6 in.  long,  with  a rise  of  6 in.  and  a tread 
of  10  in.,  and  iu.  in  thickness  of  material 
after  leaving  the  kiln,  iu  which  they  require  to 
remain  a fortnight. 

These  steps,  therefore,  are  not  “ solid”  ; but, 
to  use  Mr.  Sharpe’s  words,  are  solidly  built  into 
the  walls  just  as  if  they  were  of  stone.  They 
essentially  form  part  aud  parcel  of  the  body  and 
strength  of  the  structure  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  I think  it  must  be  conceded  that,  on 
the  point  of  strength  and  durability,  terra-cotta 
can  hardly  be  submitted  to  a more  trying  test 
than  to  fail  beneath  the  daily-reiterated  tread  of 
our  energetic  school  children.  C.  W. 


WORKMEN’S  TRAINS. 

“To  live  in  London  or  not  to  live  in  London” 
is  now  the  question  for  the  wage-earners.  Leave 
off  work  at  five,  a walk  home  of  five  minutes, 
and  after  that  tho  theatre,  music-hall,  or  tap- 
room  ; or  a short  railway  ride  toward  your  own 
country  house  and  the  evening  spent  in  your 
garden,  plant-house,  or  shop,  besides  having 
room  to  move  aud  good  air  for  the  growing  family, 
— that  is  the  question  discussed  in  the  Builder 
of  the  17th  ult.  With  workmen’s  traius  the  latter 
method  is  possible,  but  ought  nob  the  Legisla- 
ture to  compel  railway  companies  to  issue  tickets 
(weekly  if  desirable)  as  late  as  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  so  that  warehousemen  should  get  to 
their  business  before  balf-past  ? Some  time  back 
I spoke  to  a brewer  who  had  to  walk  between 
Fulham  and  Caledonian-road,  and  a few  days 
back  with  a pipe-maker  who  had  to  be  at  business 
at  least  an  hour  before  time  and  walk  near 
mile  because  no  workmen’s  trains  ran  be- 
tween King’a-oross  and  Kensington.  If  the 
railway  companies  obtain  ex.flusive  rights, 
ought  they  not  to  use  those  rights  for  the 
public  beuefib  at  the  most  suitable  times,  and 
allow  the  use  of  passes  between  District  and 
Metropolitan  lines  for  workmen  as  well  as  other 
persons?  Joseph  Chretien. 


“GALVANISED  IRON  CISTERNS 
AND  PIPES.” 

Sib, — “ Galvanized  iron  cisterns"  are  steadily  supplant- 
ing all  other  oomesiic  appliances  for  tho  storini.'  of  wafer. 
Builders,  a class  singularly  free  from  prejudice  and  the 
trammels  of  tradition,  long  ago  recognised  ihe  superiority 
of  ‘‘galvanised  iron  cisterns’'  over  ttioae  constructed  of 
lead  or  slate.  They  saw  that  they  were  cheaper,  lighter, 
less  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  that  the  water  drawn 
from  them  was  cool,  pure,  and  free  from  all  metallic  taint 
and  chemical  association.  If  a slate  cistern  gets  leaky, 
it  has  to  be  caulked  with  gasket  and  red  lead,  and  unless 
the  cistern  is  constantly  kept  full,  the  red  lead  perishes, 
leaving  behind  a poisonous  powder,  which  the  water 
absorbs  as  soon  as  the  cistern  is  refilled.  Your  corre- 
spondent, “R.  B.,”  in  his  letter  complains  that  his 
“ galvanised  iron  cisterns  " rust.  Now,  this  is  just  what 
good  ‘‘  galvanized  iron  cisterns  " do  not  do  ; therefore,  in 
the  absence  of  fuller  information,  we  are  drawn  to  the 
conclusion  that  your  correspondent’s  cistern  is  of  inferior 
manufacture,  andbsdly  galvanised.  I have  had  one  con- 
stantly in  use  for  the  last  six  years,  and  the  ‘‘rust"  ho 
allndes  to  is  “conspicuous  by  its  absence."  \V.  C.  B. 

***  Much  longer  experience  than  this  is 
needed.  Many  of  the  galvanised  iron  cisterns 
sold  are  utterly  worthless,  and  fall  into  boles  ia 
a few  years.  The  question  is  how  long,  under 
variona  circumstances,  will  the  best  last  ? 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES  AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

Kirkdale. — The  foundation-stone  of  a now 
Presbyterian  Church,  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Stanley-road  and  Fountains-road,  Kirkdale,  and 
which  ia  to  be  called  the  Union  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  laid  on  the  15th  ult.  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Stitt,  J.P.  The  edifice  will  be  in  the  Venetian 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  is  to  accommo- 
date 900  persons.  Beneath  the  church  there 
will  be  spacious  schoolrooms,  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  about  600  children.  The  building  will 
be  bounded  on  the  south  by  Fountains-road,  and 
on  the  east  and  west  by  two  streets  yet  to  be 
constructed.  The  main  entrance  to  the  church 
will  be  from  Fountains-road.  There  will  be 
vestries  and  minister’s  room,  with  separate 
entrances,  attached  to  the  church.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  about  7,0001.  Messrs.  Thomas 
Wainwright  & Sons,  Leigh-street,  are  the  arohi- 
tecta.  The  contract  for  the  building  has  nob  yet 
been  let ; but  Messrs.  Weils  & Sons  provided  the 
foundation-stone  and  necessary  fittings. 
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IVaterloo. — On  the  same  day  the  memorial- 
stone  of  a new  ohuroh  at  Waterloo  was  laid  by 
the  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Anderson.  The  ohuroh,  which  is  being 
built  at  the  junction  of  Crosby. road  and  Great 
George  s-road,  is  a substantial  brick  structure  in 
the  Early  French  Gothic  style,  with  stone  and 
black  brick  dressings.  The  dimensions  are 
85  ft.  6 in.  in  length  by  32  ft.  6 in.  in  width,  and 
It  IS  intended,  when  completed,  to  accommodate 
500  persons.  The  design  includes  a tower  and 
spire  rising  some  60  ft.  from  the  ground. 
Hitherto  the  congregation  have  worshipped  in 
the  Assembly-rooms  in  East-street.  The  new 
building,  including^  the  land,  will  cost  about 
5,000?.  The  building  operations  were  com. 
menced  about  eight  months  ago,  and  the  ohuroh, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  opened  in  the  course  of 
another  three  or  four  months.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  Costain  & Kueen,  of  Great  Crosby.  Mr. 
Barker,  the  architect,  made  a statement  as  to  the 
details  of  the  building.  He  said  that  in  the  nave 
of  the  church  there  would  be  sittings  for  323 
persons,  but  there  wonid  be  an  end  gallery,  in 
which  the  organ  would  be  placed,  and  in  that 
gallery  there  would  be  sittings  for  40  people, 
making  a total  accommodation  for  the  present  for 
363.  As  soon  as  the  funds  permitted  they  pro. 
posed  to  couple  two  transepts,  which  would  give 
extra  accommodation  for  168,  thus  making  a total 
accommodation  for  531.  The  present  contract 
was  for  3,200i. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  BLYTH. 

The  new  English  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Waterloo,^  Blyth,  was  opened  on  the  6th  ult. 
The  building  forms  a commanding  architectural 
feature.  The  lofty  nave,  and  the  tower  and  spire, 
are  visible  for  miles  around,  and  from  far  out  at 

sea.  Theprinoipal  front,  with  the partly.detaohed 

tower  and  spire  rising  straight  from  the  ground, 
the  large  _ buttresses  to  the  nave,  with  sunk 
and  tracofied  panelling  and  carving,  the  deeply, 
recessed  doorways,  and  the  exceedingly  lofty 
traceried  windows,  are  its  characteristics.  The 
chancel  arch  is  executed  in  stone,  and  supported 
by  marble  columns.  Within  the  chancel  is 
placed  the  platform,  of  somewhat  larger  and 
more  ornate  character  than  usual.  Accommoda- 
tioQ  is  provided  for  between  700  and  800  persons. 
The  estimated  cost  is  from  4,000?.  to  5,000?. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  school  room.  Mr.  Wm.  Winship  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  the  works  j and  the  contractors  were 
Messrs.  White  & Sproat  for  the  excavation, 
mason  and  bricklayers,  and  carpenter  and 
joiner’s  work,  also  the  slater’s  and  plasterer’s 
works;  Mr.  T.  Walker  for  the  painter  and 
glazier’s  works  ; and  Messrs.  Walker  & Elmley 
for  tho  ironfounder’s,  plumber’s,  and  engineer, 
ing  works.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver  is  the  archi- 
teot  for  the  building. 


OHURCH.BUILDING  NEWS. 

Fuilei/  (Here/ordsWre).— Pntley  Church,  near 
Asbperion,  on  the  Hereford  and  Worcester  line, 
has  been  reopened,  after  restoration  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  architect, 
London.  The  church  formerly  consisted  of  a 
nave,  with  a wooden  south  porch,  and  a square 
wooden  belfry,  which  was  probably  erected 
about  1799,  a chancel,  and  a small  modern 
vestry.  Every  portion  was  in  a state  of  extreme 
dilapidation,  though  the  building  had  been 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  bnt  little  of  the 
ancient  architecture  remained  when  the  work  of 
restoration  was  lately  commenced.  The  work  of 
restoration  was  commenced  last  June.  The 
north  wall  of  the  nave  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  chancel  and  vestry  have  been  rebuilt,  and  a 
new  timber  belfry  has  been  provided.  The 
fittings  throngbont  the  chorch  are  new,  and 
there  are  a new  heating  apparatus,  new  deep 
drainage,  and  new  roof  coverings.  In  the 
restoration  of  the  church  some  interesting  relics 
were  found.  In  the  debris  of  the  north  wall  of 
the  nave  a considerable  quantity  of  fragments 
of  Roman  bricks,  roofing  tiles,  ooarse  pottery, 
and  mortar  was  found,  which  would  lead  to  the 
belief  that  a Roman  building  of  some  description 
once  existed  on  or  near  the  spot.  These  “foot, 
prints  on  the  sands  of  time  “ have  been  carefully 
preserved.  The  old  east  window  was  a single, 
light,  3 ft.  1 in.  wide,  and  was  evidently  composed 
of  the  fragments  of  an  older  window  which  it  in 
turn  replaced.  Some  exception  was  taken  to 
the  proposal  made  by  the  architect  to  replace  it 
by  a new  three-light  window.  He  found  a pre. 
cedent  for  his  proposition  in  the  fact  that  the 


jambs  of  an  old  three.Hght  window  were  still  in 
situ.  A new  roof  of  trussed  rafters  has  been 
put  to  the  chancel,  and  the  old  fifteenth  oentnry 
roof  of  the  nave  has  been  cleaned  and  repaired. 
All  the  roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley  tiles. 
The  modern  belfry  still  retained  fragments  of 
the  ancient  pyramidal. roofed  structure,  of  which 
an  illustration  was  given  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1795,  from  a sketch  by  James 
Walthen.  The  new  belfry  is  made  of  similar 
design.  The  whole  work  has  cost  over  1,300?. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Collins  & Cullis,  of  Tewkesbury. 

Newabbey. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
parish  church  at  Newabbey  has  been  laid  by  Mr. 
Oswald,  of  Auohencruive  and  Cavens.  The  new 
church,  of  which  Mr.  Barbour  (of  the  firm  of 
Halliday  & Barbour,  Dumfries)  is  the  architect, 
is  a Latin  cross  on  plan,  the  main  part  of  which 
will  measure  internally  73  ft.  by  25^  ft.,  and 
be  placed  due  east  and  west;  and  the  transept 
arms  of  the  north  and  south  will  each  measure 
17  ft.  9 in.  in  width,  and  project  11  ft.  3 in.  In 
the  northern  angle  of  the  building  will  be  placed 
the  vestry,  measuring  9 ft.  3 in.  by  7 ft. ; and  in 
the  centre  of  the  south  side  wall  will  be  the 
porch— an  open  one— measuring  12  ft.  by  8 fc. 
The  number  of  sittings  to  be  provided  for  is  400. 
The  roof  will  be  open,  the  principals  being ' 
framed  with  carved  struts  springing  from  stone 
corbels  in  the  walls,  and  over  the  principals  will 
be  purlins,  rafters,  and  sarking — all  cleaned. 
The  principals  and  purlins  will  be  of  pitch  pine, 
and  the  rafters  and  sarking  of  white  pine.  The 
walls  will  be  built  of  granite  rubble  and  red 
freestone  dressing.  The  style  adopted  is  thir- 
teenth-century  Gothic. 

Letheringsett. — Letberingaett  Church  has  been 
re-opened,  after  restoration  (with  tho  exception 
of  the_  circular  western  tower).  The  church, 
which  is  of  the  early  Norman  period,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built,  or  else  restored  and  enlarged, 
by  Grimbanld  Bacon,  a Saxon,  who  settled  in 
Letheringsett,  or  Leringsett  as  it  was  then 
called,  soon  after  the  Conquest.  The  long  and 
short  work  at  the  east  corner  of  the  north  aisle 
and  the  round  tower,  together  with  its  non- 
parapeted  and  pyramidal  roofing,  are  thought 
to  be  the  remains  of  Grimbaald’s  ohuroh  fabric, 
and  probably  much  of  the  side  walls  are  of  the 
same  date.  The  chief  work  of  restoration  in  the 
present  instance,  in  addition  to  the  usual  repair 
of  defects  and  removal  of  worthless  fittings,  has 
been  the  return  to  the  original  level  of  the  floor 
in  the  nave  and  aisles ; the  bases  of  the  clustered 
columns  having  been  found  bnried  12  in.  under  a 
modern  brick  pavement.  The  internal  pro- 
portions of  the  bnilding  obtained  by  the  removal 
of  this  pavement  have  thus  been  set  right  and 
the  ascent  to  the  chancel  increased  by  two  steps. 
The  arcade  used  to  finish  eastwards  with  what 
appeared  to  be  half  columns,  but  these  proved 
to  be  entire  clustered  columns  like  the  others, 
bnt  half  enclosed  by  masonry,  This  masonry 
has  been  removed  so  as  to  disclose  the  columns, 
and  to  enable  archmologists  to  determine  what 
may  have  been  the  original  or  intended  form  of 
the  ohuroh.  The  east  window  ha?  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  (by  Preedj),  representing  tho 
Ascension.  The  internal  sill  level  of  the  old 
window  has  been  retained,  and  used  as  a shelf, 
upon  which  a stone  reredos  has  been  placed’ 
with  a black  marble  super-altar,  the  gift  of  the 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Newcasile-on-Tijne. — On  June  5th,  the  corner 
stones  of  a new  United  Methodist  Free  Chapel 
at  Bulman  Village  were  laid,  the  present  chapel 
at  Bulman  Village  having  been  found  to  be  too 
small.  The  new  chapel,  which  will  provide 
sittings  for  730  adults,  is  to  be  built  from  plana 
by  Messrs.  Septimus  Oswald  & Son,  architecte, 
Newcastle,  at  the  junction  of  the  West-avenue 
(a  newly.formed  street  on  the  Gosforfch  Park 
Estate)  and  the  North  turnpike  road.  The  archi. 
tocture  of  the  chapel  is  Eoglish  Gothic  of  an 
early  type,  with  a trace  of  French  feeling  in 
some  of  the  details.  The  walling  throughout  ia 
to  be  of  “snecked  rubble,’’  with  obiaelled  ashlar 
dressings.  The  extreme  internal  dimensions  are 
82  fc,  by  43  fc.,  and  38  fc.  high.  The  estimated 
coat  of  the  building  is  upwards  of  4,000?.,  and 
with  the  price  of  the  site  the  total  cost  will  be 
about  5,000?.  The  contractors  for  the  whole  of 
the  sbrnctural  works  are  Messrs.  Henry  Hudspith 
& Son,  their  sub-contractors  being:  — Messra. 
Wylie  for  joiner  and  carpenter’s  work;  Messra. 
G.  & T.  J.  Waite  for  plumbing  work  ; Messrs.  J. 
Montgomery  & Son  are  the  contractors  for  plaster 
work,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Wardroper  (Bulman  Village) 
for  painting  and  glazing, 

Reading. — A new  Congregational  chnroh  is 
about  to  be  erected  in  this  town  as  a mission 
church  to  accommodate  a body  who  have  for 
some  time  past  held  services  in  a schoolroom. 
Messra.  Wm.  & J.  T.  Brown  & F.  W.  Albury  are 
the  architects. 


J. 


SUUM  CUIQUE. 

On  the  stairs  of  the  Delavan  Hotel,  at 
Albany,  New  York,  there  is  a marble  slab,  upon 
which  there  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

" Delavan  Honse,  erected  1845. 

W.  Adams  and  J.  P,  Kirkwood,  Architects. 
William  L.  Woollett,  Jun.,  Superintendent. 

Enlargement  completed,  1849. 

Enlarged  and  improved,  1856. 

W,  L.  Woollett  & E.  Ogden,  Architects. 

W.  Delumano,  Decorative  Artist. 

James  W.  Eaton,  mason;  John  N.  Parker, 
carpenter  ; William  Gray,  stone  - cutter  • 
Ridgway,  Russ,  & Nesbitt,  plumbers;  Iva 
Porter,  painter  and  glazier ; W.  Monaig,  gas- 
fitter  and  steam  work;  Dixon  & Munson,  marble 
work;  Pruyn  A Lansing,  iron  work;  Hooh 
Strasser  & Blachall,  bell-hangers ; Steele  & 
King,  paper-hangers;  Henderson,  Kennedy,  & 
Kneeland,  grates;  Richardson  & Barrett,  tin- 
men; Van  Hewson  & Charles,  gas-fixtures, 
Aubin  Gas  Works ; H.  Gilbert,  foreman  car- 
penter; P.  Mansfield,  foreman  mason.” 

To  make  the  list  complete,  the  name  of  the 
man  who  mixed  the  mortar  ought  not  to  have 
been  omitted.  Is  the  tablet  a proof  that  those 
who  were  employed  “took  it  out”  in  advertise- 
ment ? J£ 

§anlis  gtfcitrti). 

Architectural  Ironwork  : a Practical  Work  for 

Iron.workers,  Architects,  and  Engineers,  V’c. 

By  William  J.  Fkyer,  Jun.  Illustrated, 
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architect.  AH  the  fittings  throughout  the  ohuroh  Willey  & Sons,  New  York;  Triibner  & Co., 

are  new,  and  as  there  were  no  old  ones  to  dictate  ; London.  ’ 

a restoration,  they  have  been  designed  as  nine-  This  book,  the  lengthy  title-page  of  which  deaig- 
teenth-century  work.  The  whole  work  has  been  Dat'CS  it  as  written  generally  for  “ all  whose 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Hanworth,  from  trade,  profession,  or  basineas  connects  them  with 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. , architectural  ironwork,”  and  as  including  “ valu- 
E.  J.  Tarver,  architect,  London.  i able  suggestions  for  the  successful  conduct  of 

— , business,”  is  apparently  a practical  ironfounder’s 

Hastings  Towri  Wall  rn  ri  .,  | put  into  systematic  form,  as  a general 

those  who  took  this  question  in  band  in  November 
last,  and  whose  opinion  was  cast  on  one  side  as 
worthless,  and  which  was  again  pressed  by  Mr. 

Alderman  Williams  in  Council  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Town  Council  to  erect  the  proposed  building 
upon  the  Central  Cricket  Ground,  in  Meadow° 
road,  has  after  seven  months  been  discovered  to 
be  true,  as  it  is  stated  the  Council  are  now 
advised  that  the  property  in  question  is  trust 
property.  The  land  is  to  be  used  for  recreation 
purposes  and  cannot  be  used  for  public  building, 
unless  every  subscriber  consent  to  the  arrange- 
ment ; but  Mr.  Williams  was  told  the  law  pro- 
pounded  by  him  was  bad,  and  if  the  consent  of 
the  Cornwallis  Trustees  were  obtained  any  build, 
ing  could  be  erected,  and  this  has  proved  to  be 
an  error. 


• n . — — — ivi  uuuoa  lu 

ironfounding,  and  the  application  of  ironwork  in 
building.  “ Years  of  study,  observation,  and 
bard  practical  toil  were  the  prioe  of  tho  author’s 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  class  of  work,”  he 
tells  us,  and  the  book  conveys  the  idea  that  this 
is  the  case,  and  that  the  writer  has  drawn  his 
conclusions  from  practical  observation,  combined 
with  a good  deal  of  thought  and  shrewdness. 

In  regard  to  the  bulk  of  the  book,  the  prac- 
tical directions  for  carrying  out  iron  construction 
we  observe  nothing  new;  but  the  book  may  be 
said  to  be  generally  very  full  and  very  syste- 
matically compiled.  There  are  snfficient  dia- 
grams to  render  clear  every  point  in  construction 
that  18  described,  and  the  pages  bristle  with 
tables  of  figures  for  simplifying  calculations  and 
ascertaining  the  proper  proportions  between 
load  and  sectional  area,  and  other  anoh  prao- 
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tioal  problems.  Some  other  anggeafcions  which 
are  special  to  the  book  are  in  relation  to  the 
conduct  of  the  ironfounding  business,  and  are 
worth  attention.  The  author  strongly  urges 
keeping  an  accurate  account  of  the  cost  of 
material  and  labour  on  each  separate  job  turned 
out,  and  on  all  the  different  portions  of  the  work, 
RB  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  a certain  know- 
ledge of  how  the  business  is  prospering,  and  of 
getting  a basis  for  safe  and  reliable  calculations 
of  cost  in  future  work.  The  reason  that  many 
ironworkers,  after  domg  a large  business,  find 
themselves  at  the  end  of  the  year  little  better 
off,  is  that  they  have  neglected  a thousand  and 
one  small  items  in  making  their  estimates,  and, 
in  fact,  have  practised  a system  of  self-decep- 
tion.  It  is  true,  observes  the  author,  that  the 
man  who  has  fixed  a line  of  prices  upon  accurate 
calculations  will  often  find  work  apparently 
leaving  him  because  he  cannot  compete  with 
the  lower  prices  of  less  careful  estimators.  But 
“ snch  a man  need  have  no  regrets.  Let  him 
confine  himself  to  snch  articles  as  do  pay,  or 
raise  the  standard  of  his  work  so  as  to  command 
a superior  price  in  the  market.”  More  money, 
he  observes,  is  made  or  lost  in  the  foundry  than 
in  any  other  department.  This  part  of  the 
work  should  be  superintended  by  a foreman  pos- 
sessing practical  ability  in  the  turning  out 
of  good  castings,  rather  than  one  full  of 
scientific  theories.  The  foundry  hnsioess,  also, 
is  “peculiar”  in  ono  respect.  “The  manager 
has  continnally  to  overcome  a tendency  to  name 
lower  rates  per  pound  in  taking  orders  than  the 
facts  of  the  real  cost  of  production  warrant. 
The  business  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money,  and  that  aim  needs  to  be  con- 
stantly enforced  by  thorough  and  systematic 
management  of  and  reference  to  tables  of  costs.” 
This  is  good,  sound,  wholesome  advice  ; bub  we 
should  hardly  say  the  tendency  referred  to  was 
“ peculiar  ” to  the  ironfounder's  business. 

The  only  fault  wo  find  with  the  book  is  in 
reference  to  the  first  word  of  the  title  (which 
bad  better  have  been  “ Practical  Ironwork,” 
than  “Architectural  Ironwork”),  and  some  of 
the  reflections  which  have  reference  to  that  view 
of  the  subject.  The  author  has  aimed  at  doing 
something  to  improve  the  nature  of  architectural 
design  in  iron,  in  regard  to  which  he  observes 
that  “ there  is  a growing  discrimination  between 
the  true  and  the  false  in  this  branch  of  produc- 
tive industry.  A higher  order  of  taste  is  being 
developed,  and  the  tendency  is  towards  more 
finished  and  more  ornamental  work  ” : a state  of 
things  which,  though  “encouraging,”  involves 
an  increased  expenditure  in  pattern-work.  But 
Mr.  Fryer,  though  meaning  well,  and  in  some 
respects  writing  sensibly  on  this  point,  has  not 
got  hold  of  the  principle  of  the  matter  quite. 
He  thinks  architectural  character  in  ironwork 
is  to  be  ensured  by  conforming  to  the  details  and 
style  that  have  long  been  accepted  as  good  in 
masonry  design.  *'  The  principles  of  arobitec- 
ture,”  he  says,  “ which  have  endured  so  long, 
will  remain  for  ever,  simply  because  they  em- 
body  true  taste  and  common  sense,  both  of  which 
the  public  have  and  understand.”  If  the  public 
in  America  have  it,  they  are  better  off  than  the 
pnblic  in  England ; but,  as  Hamlet  says  to  Polo- 
ijjQPj — '*  Tour  news  is  not  true.”  Mr.  Fryer  is 
quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  principles  of 
architecture  are  those  of  common  sense,  and  will 
remain  for  ever;  but  be  seems  to  think  “ the 
principles  of  architecture”  consist  in  certain 
forms,  such  as  cornices,  modillions,  columns,  &o. 
The  said  principles,  on  the  contrary,  consist  in 
the  effective  treatment  and  ornamentation  of 
material  in  the  way  best  suited  to  its  qualities 
and  its  manner  of  construction  ; and  the  author’s 
Bpeoimen  of  an  iron-fronted  building  (p.  81)  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  principles  of  architecture. 
It  is  a sham  altogether.  Columns  and  pilasters 
of  Classical  proportions,  and  with  elaborate 
foliated  capitals,  are  used,  and  pedestals  and 
panelling — all  the  details  belonging  to  a masonic 
style,  and  having  no  affinity  or  relation  with  iron 
at  all.  He  complains  in  one  place  that  some 
persons  call  iron  a sham,  and  that  it  is  no  more 
BO  than  a stone  front,  which  he  calls  a veneer 
front  to  a brick  wall.  But  the  stone  front  is 
bnilt  up  with  the  brick  wall  and  bonded  to  it,  and 
partakes  of  the  same  constraction  ; whereas  Hr. 
Fryer’s  iron  front  is  iron  imitating  stone  in  every 
point;  a tensile  material  imitating  a compressile 
material.  His  entire  want  of  realisation  of  the 
problem  is  shown  in  other  passages.  Iron,  he 
says,  is  “ the  best  material  for  American  street 
architecture,”  and  on  that  point  we  will 
not  undertake  to  contradict  him  here  ; it 
may  or  may  not  be;  hot  he  proceeds  to 


say  '■  whatever  moulding  is  good  in  stone,  for 
projection  and  general  outline,  is  good  in 
iron.”  The  statement  would  have  been  mneh 
more  like  the  truth  if  it  had  run  “ is  not  good  in 
iron.”  Iron  requires  a totally  distinct  treat- 
ment  from  stone  ; a much  lighter  treatment,  and 
one  iu  which  the  putting  together,  the  con- 
etructiOD,  is  clearly  shown.  In  bis  typical  front 
the  nature  of  the  oonstruction  is  entirely  masked 
and  falsified,  and  made  to  look  as  if  built  up 
instead  of,  as  it  really  is,  tied  and  bolted  together. 
He  shows  in  one  place  a drawing  of  a heavy 
cornice  in  iron,  with  the  section  of  an  Italian 
stone  cornice,  only  a mere  empty  shell.  Such  a 
thing  is  simply  an  insufferable  sham,  one  of  the 
worst  that  oonld  he  made.  The  Corinthian 
capital  stamped  as  a decoration  on  the  back  of 
the  book  is  enongh  in  itself  to  show  how  little 
Mr.  Fryer  is  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of 
the  problem  before  him.  Such  a capital,  with 
its  leaves  cast  and  filed  np  separately  and  riveted 
on,  is  a piece  of  clumsy  humbug  in  design,  the 
only  use  of  which  is  to  provide  something  that 
will  pass  muster  with  the  general  public,  and 
save  the  trouble  of  thinking  how  best  to  treat  the 
material  decoratively  at  that  point,  and  at  the 
same  timesnitably.  The  author  inveighs  against 
those  who  treat  iron  in  such  a merely  utilitarian 
way,  using  it  in  thin  and  starved  proportions. 
They  may  not  do  it  artistically,  but  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  right  with  a purely 
practical  treatment,  than  Mr.  Fryer  with  his 
iron  front  imitating  a stone-built  edifice.  Ono  of 
the  reasons  given  for  the  superior  suitability  of 
iron  fronts  is  that  they  can  be  painted  so  fre- 
quently, and  are  always,  therefore,  fresh  and 
new  and  inviting,  and  that  if  a man  has  a 
" store  ” with  a stone  front  next  door  to  one  with 
an  iron  front,  the  latter,  with  its  annual  spring 
coat  of  paint,  will  be  much  more  attractive  to 
customers  than  the  stone  front  without  paint, 
and  in  which  presently  every  stone  assumes  a 
different  tinge  or  colour ; which  seems  to  be 
thought  very  untidy  in  America.  Indeed,  one 
proprietor  who  rejoiced  in  a marble  front  had  to 
give  in,  and  have  it  painted,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  his  neighbour  of  the  iron  front. 
Comment  on  this,  as  the  papers  say,  “would  be 
Boperfluous.” 

In  short,  Mr.  Fryer  unfurls  the  iron-founders’ 
flag,  though  in  a perfectly  open  and  honest 
manner,  and  with  an  evident  wish  to  fight  well 
under  that  standard.  But  before  he  talked  so 
muchaboutarchiteotnralooramon-sense,  he  should 
have  learned  a little  betterl  in  what  it  consisted, 
and  v/hat  manner  of  constructive  design  is 
really  snitable  for  the  nature  of  iron.  He  speaks 
very  feelingly  in  one  place  of  the  mischief  which 
every  bnilding  in  bad  taste  or  dishonestly 
designed  exercises,  more  or  less,  in  lowering  the 
general  public  taste;  but  if  he  is  buildifig  or 
putting  up  iron  fronts,  after  the  model  illustrated 
in  his  pages,  be  himself  is  a far  greater  culprit 
in  this  way  than  he  appears  to  be  the  least 
aware  of. 


VARIOROM. 

“The  Peasant’s  Home,  1760 — 1875”  (Stan, 
ford,  Charing-cross),  is  the  title  of  an  essay  by 
Edward  Smith,  F.S.S.,  to  which  the  Howard 
Medal  was  awarded  by  the  Statistical  Society. 
The  author’s  personal  attention  to  the  subject 
seems  to  date  from  a very  recent  period,  and  the 
book  is  a mere  compilation.  Still  it  may  be 

useful,  “ Handbook  of  Rural  Sanitary 

Science, ” edited  by  Dr.  Lory  Marsh  (Smith, 
Elder,  & Co.),  is,  like  the  last-named  work, 
the  result  of  an  offered  preminm  for  an 
essay,  but  of  a much  higher  character.  It 
includes  the  pith  of  four  of  the  essays  sent 
in.  The  editor  thinks  it  may  prove  useful 
to  jnstioes  of  the  peace,  the  clergy,  sanitary 
officers,  and  others.  So  far  as  regards  the 
justices  and  the  clergy,  we  fully  agree  with  him, 
read,  and  learn ; but  the  sanitary  officers  who  find 
and  hope  the  classes  in  question  will  boy  read, 
much  that  is  new  are  scarcely  fit  for  their  posi- 
tion.  “He  that  overcometh”  is  the  title  of  a 

clever  tale,  in  two  volumes,  by  Mias  Fanny  Aiken- 
Kortright,  better  known  as  the  author  of  “ The 
Dean,”  just  now  published  by  Remington  & Co. 
Toe  characters  are  clearly  discriminated,  and  the 
story  is  full  of  incident  and  very  interesting. 
Like  all  that  Miss  Kortright  has  written,  it  may 

safely  be  placed  in  any  bands. Belgravia  is 

going  ahead.  A shilling  number  which  includes 
a story  by  Chas.  Reade,  a poem  by  Algernon 
Swinburne,  a serial  story  by  MiesBraddon,  and 
another  by  E.  Lynn  Linton,  with  illustrative 
engravings,  and  much  other  writing,  must  be 
pretty  sure  of  a large  cironlation. 


P^tsrcIlaitJa. 

Freemasonry  and  Architecture.  — Mr. 
Emra  Holmes,  in  “Notes  on  the  Old  Minute 
Books  of  the  British  Union  Lodge,  No.  114, 
Ipswich,”  in  the  Afasonic  Magasine  for  June, 
says  : — “ We  have  alluded  to  tbe  introdnetion  of 
operative  masons  into  our  order  as  testified  in 
these  records,  and  we  are  disposed  to  suggest  that 
Grand  Lodge,  tbe  Supreme  Council  33°,  and 
Grand  Mark  Lodge  especially  as  being  perhaps 
most  nearly  allied  to  operative  masonry,  should 
foster  the  stndy  of  architecture  in  every  way. 
Why  should  they  not,  for  instance,  give  a gold 
medal  away  every  year  to  tbe  writer  of  the  beet 
paper  on  architecture  or  archmology,  or  any 
kindred  subject,  or  the  best  design  for  cathedral, 
ohurob,  castle,  or  mansion  ? Would  it  not  bo  a 
good  thing  if  operative  masons  were  encouraged 
to  join  us  by  being  admitted  at  a lower  fee,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  A.  and  A.  Rite  we  believe  it 
would  popularise  that  Rite  and  make  it  much 
more  useful  if  all  architects  were  given  up  to 
the  12th  degree,  that  of  Grand  Master  Architect, 
for  a nominal  fee  on  taking  the  usual  obligation 
of  allegiance  to  the  S.G.C.  33°.  Further  we 
submit  that  such  offices  as  Grand  and  Prov.  Gr. 
Superintendent  of  Works  in  the  Craft,  and  Grand 
Inspector  of  Works  in  the  Mark  Grand  Lodge, 
should  be  confined  exclusively  to  professional 
architects  or  civil  engineer.^,  or  to  such  as  have 
made  architecture  and  arcbmology  their  peculiar 
study.  We  have  known  drapers  appointed  to 
such  offices  who  did  not  know  what  arobmology 
was.  The  restoration  of  churches  and  cathe- 
drals and  the  preservation  of  castles  and  other 
places  of  historical  interest  ought  to  be  a matter 
of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  the  three 
great  Masonic  bodies  we  have  named  ; and  Free- 
masons  at  large,  if  they  are  worthy  of  their 
descent,  and  believe  at  all  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Order,  should  surely  show  as  keen  a delight 
in  these  records  of  the  past, — these  monuments 
of  history, — as  do  the  outer  world,  who  are  not 
Masons.  But  do  they  ? That  is  the  question.” 

Discovery  at  Stoke-apon-Trent. — A few 
days  since  an  interesting  relic  was  discovered  in 
the  churchyard  of  tbe  parish  church  of  Stoke- 
opon-Trent.  In  digging  a grave  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  church  which  was  taken  down  when 
tbe  present  modern  church  was  erected,  the 
workmen  came  upon  what  (according  to  the 
Staffordshire  Advertiser)  is  to  all  appearance  the 
shaft  of  a churchyard  cross  of  tbe  eleventh 
century.  It  is  quadrangular  in  shape,  and  the 
ornamentation  bears  a general  resemblance  to 
that  of  several  other  Norman  crosses  still  exist- 
ing in  the  county.  On  one  side  is  a plain 
treatment  of  a trefoil  leaf  and  stalk,  on  another 
a chain  ornament,  on  the  third  a gnilloche,  and 
on  the  fouith  a “ key  pattern”  of  the  simplest 
kind.  The  old  church  at  Stoke  bad  a round- 
headed  chancel  arch  and  other  indications  of  a 
Norman  church  having  once  existed,  but  the 
chancel,  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  church, 
was  Early  Eaglisb,  and  the  nave  and  tower  were 
of  considerably  later  date.  The  shaft  has  been 
dressed  to  lorm  a door  lintel,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred,  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  found, 
that  it  once  formed  the  lintel  of  a priests’  door 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel. 

“ Fires  in  Cathedrals.”— Mr.  Frederick  S. 
Waller,  architect  and  diocesan  surveyor  and 
surveyor  to  tbe  Dean  aud  Chapter  of  Gloucester, 
writes  from  Gloucester  : — “ I venture  to  ask 
space  for  a few  lines  to  relieve  anxiety  as  regards 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  to  show  that  there  has 
been  no  neglect  of  dnty  on  the  part  of  the  autho- 
rities here.  Iu  1872  I adopted  the  same  course 
that  Mr.  Ferguson  had  reconrse  to  in  1874  : I 
wrote  to  all  the  cathedral  authorities,  asking  for 
information  as  to  the  means  adopted  by  them  to 
guard  against  the  destructive  effects  of  lightning. 
From  nearly  all  replies  were  received.  I sub- 
mitted to  the  chapter  a report  upon  the  whole 
subject,  and,  after  much  consideration  devoted 
to  it,  the  following  costly  works  were  at  once 
ordered  and  carried  into  effect : — 1.  The  whole 
of  the  cathedral  was  protected  by  lightning  con- 
d actors,  on  the  same  system  as  that  used  in  her 
Majesty’s  Navy.  2.  Water-pipes  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, with  hydrants  at  intervals  of  110  ft.,  were 
laid  all  round  the  building,  connected  with  the 
largest  main  from  the  city  works ; and  many 
other  safeguards  were  adopted  in  this  cathedral. 

Tbe  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester,  with 

a view  to  protect  the  cathedral  in  case  of  fire 
occurring,  are  about  to  place  a tank,  contain- 
ing  1,000  gallons  of  water,  on  tbe  top  of  the 
building. 
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Penny  Banka  and  Thrifc.— A meeting  was 
held  on  the  20th  ulfc.  at  the  Belle.isle  Misaion- 
hall.  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  in  order  to 
farther  the  establishment  of  a branch  of  the 
National  Penny  Bank  (Limited)  in  that  neigh, 
bonrhood.  Mr.  George  C.  T.  Bartley  (general 
manager  of  the  bank)  having  explained  the 
principles  of  the  institution,  the  Right  Hon.  C.  E. 
Childers,  M.P.,  who  ooonpied  the  chair,  said  that 
as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  bank,  and  as  one  who 
took  an  active  and  lively  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  undertaking,  ho  certainly  hoped  to  see 
very  shortly  a flourishing  branch  of  the  establish, 
ment  at  work  in  the  vicinity.  He  thought  that 
those  persons  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  country 
at  heart  could  do  nothing  better  than  encourage 
thrift,  especially  among  the  working  classes. 
Thrift  should  be  enconraged  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other,  and  he  thought  that  the  bank 
of  which  he  was  speaking  gave  great  facilities 
for  the  cultivation  of  those  habits  of  thrift  on 
which  the  future  of  the  country  so  much 
depended. 

The  Employers  and  Workmen  Act.— At 

the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  last  week,  a brick- 
layer named  Steer,  who  was  accompanied  by  a 
dozen  fellow.workmen,  waited  on  Mr.  Chance 
and  raised  a point  of  some  importance  under  the 
Employers  and  Workmen  Act.  He  wished  to 
know  whether,  when  men  were  kept  waiting  for 
their  money,  they  were  not  entitled  to  pay  for 
an  hour’s  time.  They  lefc  off  work  at  one  o’clock 
on  Saturday,  and  were  nob  paid  until  half.past  two 
o’clock.  Mr.Chancewasofopinion  thatif  workmen 
gave  notice  that  they  should  expect  to  be  paid  for 
waiting  after  a specified  time,  he  should  be 
disposed  to  grant  a summons.  If,  however,  after 
notice,  a master  declared  that  he  would  not  be 
bound  by  such  a notice,  and  men  kept  in  his 
employ,  there  would  be  no  remedy.  Steer 
thanked  the  magistrate.  The  matter  was  of 
interest  to  workmen  generally,  as  they  were 
frequently  kept  waiting  beyond  a reasonable 
time  for  their  money  on  pay-days. 

The  Thames  Toll  Bridges.— At  a meeting 
of  the  Richmond  Select  Vestry,  on  the  20th  ult., 
some  discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  the 
Toll  Bridges  (River  Thames)  Bill,  the  vestry 
having  at  a previous  meeting  resolved  to  oppose 
the  Bill  as  it  originally  stood.  Mr.  E.  C.  Dermcr 
stated  that  he  had  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Alderman  M'Arthnr,  the  promoter  of  the  Bill, 
and  the  latter  expressed  his  willingness  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  pay  the 
compensation  for  taking  to  the  bridges,  and  that 
the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  should 
make  an  annual  payment.  The  subject  was 
brooghb  up  at  a meeting  of  the  County  Finance 
Committee  of  Surrey  last  week,  at  which  Mr. 
Cubitt,  Sir  H.  Peek,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and 
others,  were  present,  and  it  was  then  thought 
that  the  proposal  of  Alderman  M'Arthnr  would 
be  exceedingly  acceptable  to  the  oounty. 

Short  Time  at  the  Crewe  Engine  Werks, 
A Manchester  paper  announces  that,  commencing 
with  this  week,  the  whole  of  the  men  employed 
in  the  great  locomotive  works  of  the  Londonand 
North-Western  Railway  Coatpany  at  Crewe,  to 
the  number  of  7,000,  have  been  put  upon  short 
time.  This  means  that  the  men  will  leave  their 
work  on  Friday  night,  and  not  resume  it  till 
breakfast-hour  on  Monday,  making  only  five 
days.  This  has  resulted  from  three  causes  : — 

1.  A decision  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  restrain- 
ing  the  London  and  North-Western  Company 
from  making  engines  for  other  companies ; 

2.  The  introduction  of  superior  machinery  by 
the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Webb  ; and  3.  By  the 
depression  in  trade. 

The  Arundel  Society. — Daring  1875  the 
financial  prosperity  of  this  society,  which  seemed 
to  have  met  with  a slight  temporary  check  in 
the  preceding  year  was,  according  to  the  annual 
report  just  now  published,  fully  restored.  The 
gross  receipts  amounted  to  7,1871.,  a total  which 
exceeds  that  of  1874i  by  more  than  1,000Z.,  and 
is  only  sorpassed  by  that  of  1872,  a year  which 
had  before  been  noted  as  exceptional  in  the 
society’s  history.  The  increase  of  income  last 
year  was  accompanied  by  a more  than  equivalent 
increase  of  expenditure;  but  this,  when  ex- 
plained,  is  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 


Technical  Education  of  Bricklayers. — A 
second  meeting  in  furtherance  of  the  social  as 
well  as  trade  condition  of  bricklayers  was  held 
on  the  21sb  ult.  at  the  Artisans’  Institute,  St. 
Martin's. lane.  After  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  last  meeting  had  presented  their  report, 
a permanent  committee  of  ten  bricklayers  was 
appointed,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a class  for 
technical  instruction  should  at  once  be  formed, 
and  twenty-eight  men  from  the  body  of  the 
meeting  handed  in  their  names  as  students,  and 
paid  their  entrance  fee  of  la.  each. 

Architect  to  the  North-Eastern  Com- 
pany. — Mr.  William  Peachey,  architec*",  of 
Darlington,  has  been  appointed  anccessor  to  the 
late  Mr.  Burleigh  in  the  post  of  architect  to  the 
North-Eastern  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Peachey 
has  been  for  twenty  years  architect  for  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  Company, 
inoluding  the  period  during  which  that  com- 
pany’s  district  has  been  part  of  the  North. 
Eastern  system.  The  appointment  will  neoee- 
sitate  the  removal  of  Mr.  Peaohey  to  York. 

Fatal  Fall  of  a Building  in  ShefB.ela. — 
On  the  22nd  ult.  an  accident,  involving  lose  of 
life  and  great  damage  to  property,  happened  at 
the  South  Yorkshire  Steel  and  Iron  Works  of 
Andrew  S.  Burrows  <t  Co.,  Pothouse-lane,  Atter- 
cliffe,  Sheffield.  Without  any  warning  the  lofty 
and  heavy  wall  dividing  the  steel  warehouse  and 
the  rail-mitl  fell,  killing  George  Smith  (33)  on 
the  spot,  and  injuring  another.  Mr.  Burrows 
narrowly  escaped. 

Ebury-square. — The  Dnke  of  Westminster 
has  asked  the  Board  of  Works  to  take  upon 
lease  from  his  Grace  the  ornamental  garden 
known  as  Ebury-square,  Buckingham  Palace- 
road,  Pimlico,  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  in 
the  day-time  throughout  the  year,  the  Board 
paying  the  expense  of  the  police,  and  of  main, 
taining  the  garden  and  the  railing. 

Tamwortli  School  Board.— The  designs  of 
Messrs.  R.  J.  & J.  Goodacre,  architects,  of 
Leicester,  have  been  selected,  in  a limited  com- 
petition, for  the  above  schools.  The  other  oora- 
potitors  were  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse,  of 
Derby,  and  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  of  London. 
The  schools  are  intended  to  accommodate  800 
children. 

Hogg’s  Ventilating  Company.  — The 
system  worked  out  by  this  company  for  ventilating 
dwellings  and  other  buildings  seems  very  well 
calculated  to  be  effective,  and  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation  in  advising  such  of  our  readers  as  really 
desire  to  lave  properly-ventilated  houses  to 
apply  to  the  Company  for  assistance. 

Statue  of  Tyndale.— The  Board  of  Works 
has  granted  the  use  of  a site  in  the  garden 
of  the  Victoria  Embankment  for  a monument 
to  William  Tyndale.  The  design  for  the 
monument  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for 
their  approval. 

The  Paris  Exhibition,  1878.— It  is  pro- 
posed  to  fix  the  sum  to  be  subscribed  by  the  City 
of  Paris  towards  the  fund  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1878  at  200,000Z. 


TENDERS 

For  proposed  Tcstry-ball  and  offices,  for  the  pariah  of 
St.  John,  Hampalead,  with  Portland  cement  dressings. 
Quantities  by  Air.  Abbott,  ileasrs.  Kendall  S Mew! 
architects  : — 


Bath  stone  Portland 
dressings  stone 
extra,  dressings. 
Beach  Brothers  ...  £11,823  ...  £1,829  ,,  £2  43!) 

Carter  10,270  ...  1,170  ...  1,970 

Alauley  & Rogers  10,130  ...  2,(70  2,970 

Elinor 9,807  ...  1,930  ...  2,8-10 

Tyerman  9,570  ...  l,261i  ...  2.562 

Burford 9,473  ...  979  ...  1,745 

Temple  A Foster .,  9,r48  ...  1,057  ...  2.169 

Crockett  8,999  ...  1,484  ...  2,020 

Garrud  8,990  ...  1,300  3,350 

Hunt  8,609  ...  1,755  ...  2,517 

Shepherd  8,500  ...  1,100  ...  1,900 


For  mortuary,  fence  walls,  &c.,  to  public  recreation 
ground,  for  the  parish  of  St.  George-in-the-Kast.  (First 
contract.)  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinclde,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  ; — 


Hoarle £1,335  0 0 

Ennor  1,311  0 0 

Palmer 1,268  0 n 


Mauuing  & Dowdney  (accepted)  l!250  0 0 


Att  Exhibition  at  Southampton. — The 
annual  exhibition  of  works  of  art  at  the  Hartley 
Institutioo,  Southampton,  was  opened  on  the 
20tb  ult.  The  exhibition  comprises  about  800 
examples  of  high-class  painting  in  oil  and  water 
colours,  drawings,  etebinge,  (fee.,  and  a selection 
of  objects  from  South  Kensirgtm  Museum, 


For  rebuilding  the  Roebuck  public-house,  Cannon- 
Btreet-road,  E.  Alessrs.  AVilson,  Bod,  & Aldwinckle, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Grimwood  £3,373  0 0 

Coleraan 3,231  0 0 

Pa'mer 3,175  0 0 

Ennor  3,079  0 0 

Bennett  3,993  0 0 

Manning  & Dowdney  (accepted)  3,990  0 0 


For  Cinderford  drainago. 
engineers 

Brock  & Bruce 

Coleman  Bros 

King  

Flewitt  & Henderson .. 

Cowdery  & Son 

Dickson  (accepted) 

Marfell 


Messrs.  Gotto  Sc  Beesley, 

£8,035  0 0 

7,-i38  0 0 

7,000  0 0 

6,700  0 0 

6,733  0 0 

5,676  0 0 

6,543  0 0 


For  alterations  and  decorations,  Sydenham,  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Worley,  architect : — 

Decorations.  Billiard-room,  See, 

Land  £130  12  6 £6-17  17  0 

Howe 94  0 0 635  0 0 

Braith 03  0 0 439  0 0 

Vincent 94  0 0 406  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Castle  tavern,  Moorgate,  for  Mr.  T. 

Norton.  Idr.  R,  Roberts,  architect: — 

Coleman £5,835  0 0 

Kiddle  & Son 6,799  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  6,703  0 0 

Rider  & Sou  6,687  0 0 

Hart  6,584  0 0 

Perry  fi,535  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 6,529  0 0 


For  two  stadios,  Stanley  Gardens,  England-lane,  South 
Hampstead,  lor  Mr.  Auguste  Ballin.  Messrs.  Batterbury 
& Huxlev,  architects.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Warne £1,155  6 0 

King  (accepted)  1,100  0 0 


For  the  enlargement  of  Grayshott-road  chapel, 
Baticrsea.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rouse,  architect.  Quantitiea 


supplied  : — 

Wilde  £1,-133  0 0 

Bland  1,331  0 0 

K.  & E.  Smith  1,32L  o 0 

Grieve  A Littlejohns  1,250  0 0 

Moy  Sc  Giles  1,200  0 0 

Tull  3,165  0 0 

Hobern  1,100  0 0 

Jopling&Co 1,119  0 0 

National  Co-operative  and  Con- 

tractors’Soefety,  Limited 1,100  0 0 

Lose 3,055  0 0 

Hocking  (accepted) 1,040  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  cottages  in  the  Boston-road,  Walt- 
amstow,  for  Mr.  J.  Coningsby: — 

Thomason  (accepted)  £200  0 0 


For  new  roof  and  ceiling,  painting,  aud  sundry  work, 
at  the  Queen's  Arms,  Hackney -road,  for  Mr.  B.  Phillips. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Budd,  architect; — 

Thomason  (accepte  i)  £168  10  0 


For  additions  to  the  stores  at  the  Bethnal-areen  Indus- 
trial Schools,  Leytonstone,  for  the  Guardians  of  St. 
Matthew,  Bethnal-green.  Mr.  W.  Munday,  architect:— 


Stamp  &BowUa  £119  10  0 

Taylor 116  10  0 

W'lre  109  12  0 

Judd  & Hawkings  ir3  11  0 

Arber  93  0 0 

Thomason  (accepted)  97  10  0 


For  enlarging  chancel  of  8t.  James's  Church,  Hampton 
Hill,  for  Rev.  J.  F.  Fits  AVygram,  M.A.  Mr.AV^.  Wigginton, 
architect : — 

Falkner  (accepted) £030  0 0 


For  St.  Barnabas  Par8on®iie,  Grove-road,  Bow,  for 
Rev.  Mr.  Barnes.  Air.  W.  AViggiuton,  architect : — 
Falkner  (accepted) £1,819  0 0 

For  Lewes  Skating  Rink  (exclusive  of  iron  roof  and 
asphalte  floor)  : — 

Hnrman £-198  0 0 

Cheesman  & Co.  (accepted) 478  0 0 

Steer  465  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  at  Finchley,  for 
Mr.  Albert  Saunders.  Quantitiea  by  Messrs.  Rogers  & 
Vining.  Mr.  AV alter  Graves,  architect : — 

Cooper  (accepted)  £3,310  0 0 


For  erecting  additions  to  surgery,  See.,  to  Westbury 
House,  AViHcsden,  for  Dr.  H.  Braiithwaite.  Mr.  AValtei* 
Graves,  architect : — 

Tilbury  (accepted) £141  0 0 


For  erecting  additions  to  “Ellerslie,”  Nicol-road, 
AVillesden,  for  Mr.  AVm.  Burgess.  Mr.  Walter  Graves, 
architect: — 

Horne  (accepted). 


For  rebuilding  a warehouse,  Wood-street,  City.  Alessrs, 
Ford  5;  Hesketb,  architects: — 

McLachlan  & Son £5,291  0 0 

Adamson  &Sjd 4,941  0 0 

Perry  & Co -1,917  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 4,891  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 4,871  0 0 

Peto  Bros 4,853  0 0 

Downs  AUo 4,817  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 4,719  0 0 

Brass  4,6o7  0 0 

Newman  & Alnnn  (accepted)  ...  4,536  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  at  Fairfleld-road, 
Choaterileld,  for  Mr.  H.  Slack.  Messrs.  Koliinson  & Son, 
architects  : — 

Paltiusin&Co £1,499  0 0 

Hoole&Handby J,390  0 0 

Madin  1,313  10  0 

Slim 1,343  0 0 

Greenwood 1,281  0 0 

i'orreat  (accepted)  l,28i)  0 0 


For  residence  in  Corporation-street,  Chesterfield,  for 
Mr.  J,  Carnegie.  Messrs.  Rolliuson  & Son,  architects 

Forrest  ” ' ' ' 

Tutin  

Alarriott 

AVrighc  & Madiu  


Slin 

AVright  

Greenwood 

Saul  (accepted).., 


..£3,033 

2,917 

2,760 

2,637 

2,590 

2,630 


0 0 
0 0 
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For  main  drainage  works,  Bolaorer  and  Pilsley  (Derby- 
Bbire),  for  the  R.  8.  Authority  of  Chea'.erlield  Union 
district.  Messrs.  BoUmaon  & Son,  engineers 

BolsoTer.  Pihley. 

Stevenson £1,713  ,,,  Pallinson & Co. £6-10 

Pallinson  i Co.  1,67J  ...  Barber  AMiles  653 

Barber  & Miles*  1,620  ...  Stevenson* 650 

•Accepted. 


For  new  ball  for  the  Carpenters’  Company.  Mr.  W- 
W.  Pocock,  architect.  Qnantitiea  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Chamberlain  A S.  B.  Wilson 

Ashby  Brothers £32,879  0 0 

KUlby 32.547  0 0 

Willson  Brothers  32,279  0 0 

Fish  32,2''0  0 0 

Patrick  & Son  31,3'10  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 29,997  0 0 

Morter  29,923  0 0 

Perry  A Co.  39,453  0 0 

Brass  (accepted)  


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi. 
MOb’iALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise^ 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent, 

Advertisemmts  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o'clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 


0 0 


' For  new  stabling,  Ac.,  for  the  Lewisham  District  Board 
of  Works.  Mr.  John  Carline,  engineer.  Quantities  by 
Metsrs.  Selby  A Rogers 

Major  £3,328  0 0 

Bnrchell  3,193  0 0 

Amer  3,170  0 0 

Payne  A Balding 2,867  0 0 

Thomas  2,700  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 2,700  0 0 

Eider  A Son  2,428  0 0 


For  repairs  to  the  exterior  of  St.  Jude’s  Chorch,  White 
chapel.  Mr.  W.  A.  Longtnore,  architect: — 

Read  A Son  £363  0 0 

KiJlby 265  0 0 

Jacobs  (accepted)  252  0 0 


For  rcboilding  premises,  (37a,  Bishopsgate-street,  for 
Mr.  Gibson.  Mr.  G.  Fowler,  architect : — 

Wells  £2,765  0 0 

Borrows ;:.732  0 0 

Barlow  A Co 2,730  0 0 

Sharp  A Co.  (accepted) 3,726  0 0 

Miter  2,400  0 0 

Pritchard  . - 330  0 0 


For  rebuilding  house,  St.  John’s-square,  Clerkenwell. 
Mr,  B.  Norman  Shaw,  architect ; — 

Ryder  A Son £1,668  0 0 

Cooper  1,650  0 0 

Lascelles 1,453  o 0 

Braid  A Co.  (accepted)  1,390  0 0 


For  residence  at  Mill  Hill,  for  Mr.  W.  Austin.  Mr.  R. 
Norman  Shaw,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin 
A Andrews 

Hill  A niggs £1,840  0 0 

McLacblau 4,485  0 0 

Jarrett 4,415  0 0 

Lascelles 4,350  0 0 

Tyermau 4,343  0 0 

Braid  A Co 4,250  0 0 

Brass  4,078  0 0 


For  rebuildingNos.  2 and  3,  To  thill-Blreet,  Westminster. 

Mr.  John  Groom,  architect ; — 

Allen  £2,106  0 0 

Braid  A Co 2,100  0 0 

Heath  2,054  0 0 

Gough 1,998  0 0 

Mansell  A Charlton 1,989  0 0 

Crahb  1,918  0 0 

Long 1,906  0 0 

Wagner  1,630  0 0 


For  a mansion,  Chislehnrst,  Kent,  for  Mr.  G.  Emmett, 
Mr.  Peak,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Gian  ; — 

Broker  £7,970  0 0 

Rivers  A Co 7,690  0 0 

Meman  A Co 7,847  0 0 

Sharp  A Co.  (accepted) 7,643  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  nine  cottages,  at  Flint,  for  Mr. 

Uobert  Hughes,  Coleshill,  Flint : — 

Lloyd  £1,M3  0 0 

Williams 1,083  12  0 

Lloyd  1,045  0 0 

Williams  A Sevan 1,008  9 7 

T.  H.  Eraus  993  0 0 

Astbury  967  10  0 

J.  Erans  (accepted)  954  13  6 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Britannia  tavern, 
Mare-street,  Hackney,  for  Mr.  Finch.  Edward  Brown, 
architect : — 

Stamp  A BowQe  £7  7 0 0 

Msrr  724  0 0 

Balt  (accepted) 655  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Lock  and  Key,  West  Smithfield, 
for  Mr.  H.  Walker.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect : — 

Heeps £223  0 0 

Lister  (accepted)  21)  0 0 


Bath.  Stone  of  best  quality. 
BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merohanta. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Qnarriea  and  Dep6t8j 
also  coat  of  tranait  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  OfEoe,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  leas  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seysael,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODABT  h 0 0. 
Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  B.O.  [Advt.] 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.C. — The  best  aud  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  aud  are  pro- 
duoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MAN  AGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
E*rivate  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Dluatrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  free  for 
Twelve  Stampa. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


MaDofacturen  of 


P>  g^Cj(A_RL_E_S_®_C_O.LLINC£'SO  PAfENTo!); 

V pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
3 '^LEYER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

iyl  and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Deecriptlon. 

36a,  BOEOUGH  EOAD, 


gTABLES 


Bound  la  cloth.  Is.  6d.  or  post  tree  lor  20  stamps. 

and  STABLE  FITTINGS. 


Includes  a considerable  amount  of  useful  inforoiatlon  on  I 
subject  of  which  it  treats.” — Builder,  Augusts?.  l^TU. 

BT.  PANCBA81B0NW0KK  COMPANY,  Old  St.  Pancraa- 
road . London.  N.  W. 


TFarehouie,  Croydon. — Instead  of  “Kingland'’  (p.602), 
lead  “ Ridge  & KitigBlaod.” 

Atph'iK  Pacins.—Tho  tender  of  the  Brnnswick  Rock 
Asphalt  Paving  Company  baa  been  accepted  for  paving 
both  warehouse  floors,  Orchard  Wharf,  Blackwall,  fur 
Messrs.  Hyatt,  Devilt,  & Parker,  for  about  £295.  Also 
for  paring  the  floors  of  the  new  warehouse  for  Measra. 
E.  Riromel  & Co.,  Beaufort-buildings,  Strand. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

O.  E.  P.— W.  A -8.  S R.— JI,  Vr.  T.— P.  B.— W.  P.— 8.  B.  W. 

O.  F.-J.  W.  W.-8,  R.  & Son.-J.  R.  P.— B.  & Co,— Stubby. 

H.  T.  P. 

We  are  oompelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  tc.  most  be  eccompanied 
by  the  name  aud  addrese  of  the  sender,  not  neceeaaiily  fur 
pubUuation. 


12mo.  elotb,  price  5s.  (postsge  30.). 

Handbook  of  house  peoperty  : 

ITS  PURCHASE.  TENANCY,  VALUATION,  and  ERECTION. 
By  E.  L.  TAKBUCK,  Arehitect. 

' We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  it." — Builder. 

The  advice  is  thoroughly  practUaL"— tirie  Journal. 

London:  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7.  atatiouers'-hall-eourt.  E C. 


Just  publiahed,  Crown  8vo.  64. 

Handbook  of  rural  sanitary 

SCIENCE,  IlluBtratlng  the  Best  Means  of  Securing  Health 
and  Preventiog  Disease,  Edited  by  LORY  M.A.RSH,  U.D.  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  rbysiciaus,  London  ; Ueniuer  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  England. 

London  : SMITH,  ELDER.  & CO.  15,  Waterloo-place. 


PUBLICATIONS  by  the  SOCIETY  for 

IMPROt'INQ  the  CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING 
CLASSES 

DWELLINGS  for  WORKING  PEOPLE,  by  HENRY  ROBERTS, 
F.RA.  7s.  cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Fiaiis  Also  be 
the  Same.  ’ 

HOME  REFORM,  Fifth  Eiiition. 

PLANS  of  the  SOCIETY’S  MODEL  HOC3E3.  DESIGNS  for 
COTTAGES,  it. 

No.  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.C. 


Health  aud  sewage  of  towns.- 

A FULL  REPORT  of  the  PROCEEDINGS  at  the  CON- 
Ft.RENCE,  rect^utly  held  by  the  SOCIETY  of  ARTS  on  this  sut 
ject,  with  lUturhs  from  a large  number  of  Towns,  aud  the  Report  0 
the  Executive  Couimittee,  has  been  pubirsfaed,  aud  may  be  had  o_ 
application  at  tlie  Souiely's  House,  Jobn-street.  AdelpbL  Price  24.  61I. 


SECTIONS,  aud  DETAILS  of 

FIFTY  CHURCHES  in  LONDON,  iiy  SIR  CHRISTOPHER 
WREN,  neatly  bouud,  FOR  SALE.— Address,  H.  46,  Elm-gro 
Brighton. 


MURRAY’S 

ENGLISH  HANDBOOKS. 

HANDBOOK  o£  MODERN  LONDON. 

Map.  16mo.  33.  6d, 

HANDBOOK— EASTERN  COUNTIES  : 

Chelmsford,  Harwich,  Colchester,  Maldon, 
Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Ipswich,  Woodbridge,  Felixstowe, 
Lowestoft,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Cromer,  &o. 
Map.  Post  870.  128. 

HANDBOOK— KENT  and  SUSSEX  : 

Canterbury,  Dover,  Ramsgate,  Rochester, 
Chatham,  Brighton,  Chichester,  Worthing, 
Hastings,  Lewes,  Arundel.  Map.  Post 
8vo.  IO3. 

HANDBOOK— SURREY  and  HANTS 

Kingston,  Croydon,  Reigate,  Guildford, 
Dorking,  Boxhill,  Winchester,  Southampton, 
New  Forest,  Portsmouth,  aud  Isle  of  Wight. 
Map.  Post  8vo.  lOs. 

HANDBOOK— BERKS,  BUCKS,  and  OXON : 
Windsor,  Eton,  Reading,  Aylesbury,  Henley, 
Oxford,  Blenheim,  and  the  Thames.  Map. 
Post  870.  78.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  — WILTS,  DORSET,  and 
SOMERSET: 

Salisbury,  Chippenham,  Weymouth,  Sher- 
borne,  Wells,  Bath,  Bristol,  Taunton,  &c. 
Map.  Post  870.  10s. 

HANDBOOK— DEVON  aud  CORNWALL  : 

Exeter,  Ilfracombe,  Linton,  Sidmouth,  Daw- 
liab,  Teignmoutb,  Plymouth,  Devonport, 
Torquay,  Launceston,  Penzance,  Falmouth, 
The  L'zard,  Land’s  End,  &o.  Map.  Post 
870.  12a. 

HANDBOOK— GLOUCESTER,  HEREFORD, 
and  WORCESTER  : 

Cirencester,  Cheltenhara,  Stroud,  Tewkes- 
bury, Leominster,  Ro.?b,  Malvern,  Kidder- 
minster, Dudley,  Bromsgrove,  Evesham, 
Map.  Post  8vo.  03. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH  WALES ; ^ 

Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beaumaris,  Snowdon, 
Llanberis,  Dolgelly,  Cader  Idris,  Conway, 
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Kensington  Uouse, 

3 ANY  of  our  readers  must 
have  noticed  the  gradual 
growth  of  a large  stone 
mansion,  consisting  of 
centre  and  wings,  in  the 
Kensington  High-road,  and 
many  more  have  heard 
rumours  as  to  the  sale  of  it 
by  the  well-known  gentle, 
roan  for  whom  it  has  been 
built,  first  to  one  distm- 
gaished  personage  and  then 
another.  Some  reticence 
has  been  shown  as  to  the 
communication  of  infor- 
mation, and  nothing  has 
yet  been  said  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  in- 
terior.  A few  partionlars 
will,  doubtless,  be  found 
interesting.  Kensington 
House  has  been  built 
from  the  designs  and  under 
the  continuous  personal  super- 
intendence  of  Mr.  James 
Knowles,  architect.  The  site 
comprises  about  7^  acres  of 
freehold  land,  which  fonr  years 
ago  was  chiefly  covered  by  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  squalid  neighbourhoods  in  London, 
The  front  opposite  Kenaington-gardens  was 
occupied  by  Kensington  House  and  Colby  House. 
The  high  road  at  this  point  was  narrowed  almost 
to  a lane,  and  has  now  been  widened  by  setting 
qack  the  front  fence  of  the  new  Kensington 
House.  On  the  opposite  side  (the  park  side)  of 
the  road  stood  a long  dead  wall,  with  a gardener’s 
oottage,  which  wall  is  now  replaced  by  an  open 
iron  railing,  giving  a fine  view  of  the  old  palace. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  so  large  a site  was 
acquired  and  cleared  without  any  sort  or  kind 
of  compulsory  powers,  and  at  no  extravagant 
cost, — considering  the  prices  which  have  been 
given  for  laud  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  house  itself  is  probably  (excepting  the 
palaces)  the  largest  private  residence  in  town, — 
the  ground-floor  alone  containing  a suite  of  family 
rooms  as  well  as  of  state  rooms,  which  are 
nsnally  distributed  over  the  ground  and  first 
floors  in  houses  of  the  highest  class.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  family  suite,  it  is  necessary  to  say, 
as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  the  house  as  it  now 
stands,  has  been  considerably  altered  since 
originally  built  as  planned  by  the  architect. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  plan  is  to  make  a 
central  feature  of  a large  conservatory,  which 
lights  the  main  hall  and  two  drawing-rooms, — 
all  of  which  are  capable  of  being  thrown 
together  upon  occasion  into  one  grand  reception- 
room  of  many  compartments.  From  this,  as  its 
centre,  the  rest  of  the  plan  radiates. 

On  entering  by  the  principal  portico  (fronting 
the  high  road),  which  is  sustained  on  monoliths 
of  pink  granite  in  the  form  of  coupled  Ionic 
co'nmns,  the  visitor  finds  himself  at  once  on  the 
geusral  level  of  the  ground  floor,  which  is 


uninterrupted  by  a single  step  thronghout. 
Passing  through  a vestibule  having  on  either 
side  waiting-rooms  and  conveniences,  and  beyond 
these  two  morning.rooms  looking  on  to  Kensing- 
ton-gardens,  he  enters  the  great  hall,  upwards  of 
90  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide.  Immediately  oppo- 
site is  the  conservatory,  about  40  ft.  square  and 
40  ft.  high,  opening  from  the  hall  by  five  wide 
and  lofty  casements,  which  together  make  a wall 
of  glass,  designed  expressly  to  give  an  effect  of 
brilliant  colours  from  the  groups  of  flowers, 
lighting  up,  as  it  were,  the  whole  house  from  the 
first  moment  of  entering  it.  Going  forward  into 
the  conservatory,  drawing-rooms,  each  about 
50  ft.  long,  open  from  it  on  either  side,  while  all 
three  open  on  to  the  raised  garden  terrace, 
paved  with  marble,  which  extends  along  the 
entire  south  front  of  the  house,  and  forms  a 
link  of  connexion  for  the  whole  of  the  various 
rooms. 

Returning  to  the  main  hall,  it  will  be 
found  divided  into  three  compartments  by 
two  screens  of  coupled  fluted  Corinthian  marble 
columns,  of  which  each  shaft  is  a single  block. 
The  central  compartment  opens  on  to  the  con- 
servatory as  already  explained,  and  in  the  com- 
partments  right  and  left,  behind  the  screens  of 
columns,  rise  two  staircases  of  solid  Sicilian 
marble  to  the  level  of  the  second  floor.  The  first 
landings  of  these  staircases  are  carried  upon 
marble  caryatides,  supporting  a marble  balus- 
trade and  gilded  candelabra,  and  form  a kind  of 
porch. like  approach  to  the  rooms  beyond.  On 
the  left  hand  these  caryatides  represent  Spring 
and  Summer,  and  flank  the  opening  to  the 
picture-gallery,  and  ball-room,  ia  the  eastern 
wings  of  the  building.  On  the  right  hand  they 
represent  Antuuin  and  Winter,  and  lead  to  the 
dining-rooms,  billiard-room,  library,  and  the 
other  apartments  of  the  western  wings  of  the 
house. 

A vista  from  east  to  west  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  house  is  formed  between  these 
caryatides  and  the  column  screens,  or  rather  was 
formed,  until  an  alteration  of  the  dining-rooms 
blocked  up  this  vista  at  the  eastern  end  of  it. 

The  pavement  of  the  hall  and  staircases  is  of 
Roman  mosaic  in  marble,  and  the  walls  are  cased 
with  a veined  marble  dado. 

Passing  from  the  hall  to  the  east  wing,  under 
the  landing  carried  by  the  eastern  caryatides,  the 
picture-gallery  is  next  entered.  It  is  106  ft.  long  by 
25  fc.  wide,  and  at  the  two  ends  is  lobbied  off  by 
screens  of  columns  into  rooms  with  side-lights 
for  water-colours.  These  ends  are  fitted  with 
fire-places,  and  treated  as  rooms,  and  should  be 
divided  by  velvet  curtains  from  the  main  picture- 
gallery. 

The  picture-gallery  leads  to  the  ball-room, 
84  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  high,  divided 
into  three  compartments  by  lofty  arches  carried 
upon  marble  monolithic  columns.  The  centre 
compartment,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  room, 
is  enlarged  by  a tribune  for  the  music.  The 
piobure-gallery  is  connected  with  the  ball-room 
by  three  entrances,  for  nae  npon  the  occasion  of 
great  receptions. 


Turning  baok  to  the  hall,  traversing  its  length, 
and  passing  between  the  western  caryatides, 
on  the  right  is  the  billiard-room,  about  35  ft. 
by  25  ft.  5 on  the  left  the  library,  32  ft.  by 
25  ft.  j and  in  front  the  two  dining-rooms,  each 
42  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  capable  of  being  thrown 
together  into  one  large  room.  These  dining- 
rooms were  originally  built  as  three  rooms,  one 
in  the  centre  having  a large  bow  window  facing 
the  centre  room  at  the  end  of  the  vista  of  the 
house,  and  two  others  of  about  25  ft.  by  25  ft., 
one  on  each  side,  all  throwable  together  for  large 
entertainments.  The  alteration  is  a considerable 
injury  to  the  house  as  a place  to  live  in,  but  the 
original  plan  would  be  easily  restored. 

The  whole  of  the  reception.rooms  open  on  to 
the  garden  terrace  before  mentioned,  which  is 
abont  223  ft.  long  by  an  average  width  of  30  ft., 
and  has  a central  flight  of  steps  opposite  to  the 
conservatory,  38  ft.  wide,  leading  on  to  the  tower^ 
as  well  as  two  side  flights  of  steps  of  lesser  width. 

The  basement  accommodation  is  arranged  so 
as  to  have  the  offices  lighted  from  the  front  and 
the  two  ends  of  the  house,  no  lights  whatever 
being  placed  on  the  south  or  garden  front,  which 
is  occupied  by  the  raised  garden  terrace. 

The  npper  floors  of  the  house  are  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  bed  and  dressing  rooms,  most 
of  which  are  provided  with  fixed  hot  and  cold 
baths,  BO  as  to  avoid  the  daily  necessity  of  setting 
out  pans  and  cans.  The  house  contains  in  all 
about  100  apartments,  of  all  kinds,  or  pieces,  as 
the  French  call  them. 

It  is  built  on  a massive  and  thick  slab  of  con- 
crete, the  gronnd  having  had  to  be  taken  out  to  a 
considerable  depth  over  the  whole  surface,  to 
get  rid  of  the  old  drains  and  cesspools  with 
which  it  was  honeycombed,  and  every  trace  of 
which  was  rooted  out,  until  nothing  but  clean 
and  virgin  soil  remained  to  place  the  concrete 
upon.  The  materials  used  are  brick  in  cement, 
and  stone  ashlar  also  in  cement,  the  stone  being 
Bath  Box-gronnd  Weather,  with  all  upper  mem- 
bers of  strings,  cornices,  &c.,  in  Portland  stone. 
The  whole  of  the  ground-floor  is  divided  from 
the  basement  by  Dennett’s  fireproof  arching,  and 
the  floors,  where  not  marble,  are  either  oak 
parquet  or  pitch-pine  throughout  the  house. 

The  grounds  have  been  entirely  made  up  from 
a very  low  level  (about  the  level  of  the  existing 
garden-lake),  until  the  effect  of  a natural  slope  of 
park-like  land  has  been  obtained,  which  falls 
towards  the  garden-lake,  and  is  raised  to  a con- 
siderable height  all  round  the  boundaries  of  the 
property,  so  as  the  more  effectually  and  rapidly  to 
screen  out,  by  planting,  the  circumjacent  houses. 
To  those  who  knew  the  neighbourhood  originally 
the  change  effected  here  is  wonderful. 

From  the  terrace  the  Italian  garden  is  first 
reached,  having  the  orangery  and  the  aviaries 
forming  the  chief  part  of  the  north  side  of  it. 
Beyond  this  is  a small  open-air  skating-rink,  and 
following  round  the  border  of  the  ornamental 
water  is  a boat-house  and  a summer-house,  and 
a winding  walk  to  the  stables.  These  front  to 
Kenslngton.squaro,  and  contain  accommodation 
for  twenty.four  horses  and  twelve  carriages, 
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■with  kitchen  and  mesF-room  Tor  grooms,  grooms' 
dormitories,  and  eecond  coachman’s  rooms 
on  the  first-floor,  and  head  coachman’s  bouse 
looking  on  to  Kenaington-sqnare.  The  stables 
are  built  of  brick  and  atone,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  house,  with  a wooden  pavement  in  their 
tv,  0 court-yards. 

Eetarning  from  the  stables,  and  passing  along 
1 y the  lake,  ne  comes  to  what  is  intended  to  be 
a sub-tropical  girden;  and  beyond  that,  by 
another  winding  walk  through  the  shrubbery,  tc 
the  American  Bowling-allay,  placed  where  the 
noise  of  the  players  would  be  least  audible  from 
the  rest  of  the  grounds.  Beyond  the  sub-tropical 
garden  are  the  p’ant.honses,  lily-tank,  forcing- 
pits,  potting-sheds,  gardener’s  botbie,  and  tbe 
poo  try-house,  with  a green  trelliaod  run  for  the 
fowls. 

The  various  contractors  employed  dteervo  to 
be  mentioned. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  to  the  house  itself  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Chappell,  of  Great  George- 
Btreet ; the  internal  plumbing,  by  Mr.  Hall,  of 
Bulstrod  -mews ; the  hot-water  services  and 
warming  by  Mr.  Herring,  of  Chertsey  ; the  pitch 
pine  fiooring  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Smith  & Co.;  the 
Homan  mosaic  of  the  ball,  by  Mr.  Orr,  of  Baker- 
street;  the  marble  staircases  and  columns,  by- 
Messrs.  Walker,  Emley,  & Beall,  Newcastle-ou- 
Tyne;  the  marble  paving  of  conservatory  and 
vestibule,  and  the  marble  dado  to  the  hall,  by 
Mr.  Burke,  of  Newman-street ; the  electric  bells, 
by  Mr.  Sax,  of  Great  Russell-street ; the  French 
pli-t' -glass,  throughout,  by  Mr.  Willmore,  of 
KfUfingtonj  the  ironmongery  and  fittings,  by 
Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Wolverhampton ; tbe  marble 
Cf*ryatide0,  by  Mr.  Fontana,  of  Glebe-place, 
Chelsea;  the  wrought  ironwork  and  the  iron- 
work of  tbe  conservatory,  by  the  Thames  Iron- 
works Co. ; the  gas  supply,  by  Messrs.  Strode, 
of  Osnaburgh-street ; the  stoves  and  chimney, 
pieces,  by  Messrs.  Benham,  of  Wigmore-street, 
and  by  Messrs.  Yates,  Haywood,  & Co.,  of 
Thames-sfreeb  ; the  cast-iron  crestings  and 
balconnettes,  by  Messrs.  Turner  & Allen,  of 
Tbames-street  j the  iron  scroll  balustrades  of  the 
principal  stairs,  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  East-street; 
the  revolving  shut!  era  in  the  basement,  by  Mr. 
Clarke  ; the  carton  pierre  and  other  enrichments 
to  the  ceilings,  by  Mr.  Boiikbinder,  of  Thornhill, 
road,  Barnsbury  Park;  the  pink  granite  shafts 
of  the  portico,  by  Mr  Wright,  of  Aberdeen  ; the 
oak  parquet  floors,  the  walla  of  the  dining-rooms, 
the  picture-gallery,  and  tbe  front  entrance 
walnut  screen,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Howard,  of 
Berners-street ; and  the  coloured  decorations  of 
the  enrichments  and  ceilings,  mentioned  here- 
after  a little  in  detail,  and  the  general  painting 
and  papering,  by  Mr.  Sang,  of  Sackville-street. 

The  stables,  the  orangery,  the  garden  terrace, 
the  lodge,  trellis,  &o.,  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Thorn,  of  Cremorne  Wharf,  Chelsea ; the  stable 
fittings,  by  Messrs.  Barton,  of  Oxford-street ; 
the  bowling-alley,  by  Messrs.  Nixon;  the  plant- 
houses  and  poultry-houses,  &o.,  by  Messrs. 
Weekes ; the  front  iron  fence,  by  the  Cadogan 
Ironworks  Co. ; the  boat-house  and  summer-house, 
by  Mr.  Fox;  and  the  gardens  and  grounds,  by 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  Mr.  Anton  has  been  the 
arohitect’s  zealous  aud  active  clerk  of  works 
throughout. 

Coloured  Decorations. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance-halh 
short  corridors  lead  to  two  waiting-rooms,  one 
attached  to  the  proprietor’s  study,  the  other  to 
the  lady  of  the  house’s  room.  In  the  study,  a 
room  of  about  25  ft.  square,  the  woodwork  (as 
doors,  skirtings,  and  window-sasbes),  is  brown, 
black,  and  gold  ; the  walls  a Pompeian  red,  with 
a Turquoise  blue  frieze  below  cornice,  studded 
with  ornament  and  golden  stars.  The  ceiling  is 
rich  in  modelled  and  gold  ornaments. 

Tbe  corresponding  room,  on  the  other  side, 
has  warm  pale  blue  walls  with  enriched  green 
and  gold  borders  accompanied  by  gold  mould- 
ingp,  the  ceiling  in  light  Eaffaelleaqnes  and 
white  and  straw  coloured  grounds,  flowers, 
cameo  heads  as  medallions,  the  cove  with  re- 
lieved white  festoons  on  a blue  ground. 

The  ceilings  of  the  double  staircase  are  painted 
in  positive  sky  blue,  brown  spandrels  surrounded 
by  gold  mouldings,  festoons,  RaffaeUeeques,  and 
clusters  of  fruit,  &o.,  on  a dark  blue  ground. 
The  side  walls  of  hall  and  staircases  are 
of  a quiet  sunny  pale  green.  The  ceilings 
of  the  two  drawing-rooms,  with  their  triple 
glass  doors  into  the  conservatory  and  their 
spacious  bow-windows,  have  each  oval  centre 
panels,  enriched  cove,  cornice,  and  mould- 
ings, most  of  them  gilt  and  variegated  coloured 


grounds,  and  extensively  embellished  by  figure 
subjects  and  Capricci.  The  panels  of  walla 
of  the  006  drawing-room  are  amber  eatin,  with 
gold  frames  and  turquoise  blue  styles,  while  the 
opposite  drawing-room  has  panels  in  turquoise 
blue  satin,  white  and  enriched  framing,  with 
borders  of  pale  Naples  yellow. 

The  treatment  of  the  pictnre-gallery  is  quiet, 
and  iu  its  colonriog  and  ornamentation  kept  in  a 
tone  to  receive  oil  paintings.  The  woodwork  is  of 
dark  walnut  and  ebony;  the  walls  a dark  green, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence  ; 
the  cornice  is  simple  grey,  white,  and  gold  ; the 
cove,  again,  is  grey,  white,  chocolate,  aud  gold. 

Tbe  two  dining-rooms, — one  the  summer  and 
the  other  the  winter  dining-room, — on  the  west  of 
the  building,  and  approached  by  a spacious 
corridor  from  the  central  hall,  are  different  in 
treatment  from  the  other  rooms,  the  walls  being 
in  panelled  oak  and  walnut.  Some  large  panels  in 
the  walls  lined  with  morone  cloth  are  intended 
for  pictures.  The  ceilings  are  massively  panelled, 
the  beams  and  mouldings  being  treated  similarly 
to  those  of  the  side  walls,  while  tbe  larger  com- 
partments of  the  ceilings  are  embellished  with 
pictures  representing  fishing,  shooting,  the 
pressure  of  the  grape,  and  soon. 

The  ceiling  of  the  library,  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  in  the  building,  is  embellished  in 
various  sombre  and  some  very  bright  tints,  with 
allegorical  figures  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  while 
cameo  heads  on  a gold  ground,  viz. — Chaucer, 
Bacon,  Milton,  and  Sbakspeare, — form  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  central  panel. 

In  the  ball  and  concert  room  a large  bow- 
window  opposite  the  principal  entrance  forms 
a striking  feature  of  the  room  as  you  enter. 
The  dome  of  this  latter  has  an  orchestral  group 
of  juvenile  Cupid  musicians,  and  sylvan  scenery 
in  the  background.  The  leading  tints  of  this 
room  are  white,  mother-of-pearl,  and  gold.  The 
central  ceiling,  domed,  is  painted  with  a group 
of  Apollo  and  the  Muses, — panels,  spandrels,  and 
borders  being  framed  in  gold.  The  two  ceil- 
ings at  the  ends  of  this  room  are  similarly 
treated,  though  with  other  subjects  and  orna- 
ments.  The  walla  are  panelled,  having  ara- 
besques as  pilasters  of  original  design  on  a ground 
of  mother-of-pearl,  the  centre  of  each  contain- 
ing portraits  of  the  leading  ladies  of  tbe  English 
and  French  courts,  from  Charles  II.,  Louis 
Quatorze,  down  to  Marie  Antoinette.  For  these, 
which  are  indifferent  copies  of  indifferent  pic- 
tures,  we  have  no  admiration.  The  three  doors 
leading  to  this  apartment  from  the  picture  gal- 
lery have  on  the  panels  small  views  by  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Sang,  jun., — two  of  Versailles,  one  of 
the  Forum  at  Home,  one  of  Venice,  and  two  of 
Hiobmond. 

The  colouring,  ns  a whole,  is  overdone,  but 
several  of  the  rooms  are  very  satisfactory. 


AN  AFTERNOON  AT  ROMSEY  ABBEY. 

TnE  Abbey  Church  of  Eomsey,  though  well 
known  to  fame,  is  hardly  so  much  a shrine  for  ar- 
chiteot’-iral  visitors  as  its  remarkable  and  unusual 
features  of  interest  would  lead  one  to  expect.  For 
one  thing,  Romsey  is  not  exactly  on  the  way  to 
anywhere.  Itstands  on  a branch  line  of  railway, 
and  it  has  not  the  prestige  of  a cathedral  town, 
though  possessing  a church  to  which  some  of  our 
cathedrals  may  yield,  not  only  in  interest  but 
even  in  grandeur  of  internal  effect.  Onr  own 
route  to  the  quiet  little  country  town  did  not  in 
this  instance  lie  along  the  Bishopstoke  and 
Salisbury  Railway,  but  along  some  of  the  white 
chalky  roads  which  lead  northward  from  the 
skirts  of  the  New  Forest,  and  on  which  in  full 
summer  the  sunlight  flares  in  a way  that  makes 
the  wide  grass  borders,  that  so  often  line  the 
roads  here,  as  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  to  the  feet. 
Threading  our  way  along  some  of  these,  diverging 
now  over  a patch  of  furze-covered  common,  now 
along  a narrow  bridle-road  by  way  of  a short 
cut,  dipping  into  the  hollow  and  crossing  the 
stream  past  Wellow  Mills  (pleasant-sounding 
name  on  a hot  day,  reminding  one  of  Chaucer’s 
“ colde  welle  streames”),  we  presently  leave  on 
the  right  the  meadows  and  the  square  and  squat 
white  mansion  of  Broadlands,  late  the  country- 
seat  of  the  most  practical  of  recent  Eoglish 
statesmen,  and  enter  the  town  by  the  bridge 
that  spans  the  strong  current  of  tbe  Test,  in 
whose  brown  water  the  long  green  weeds  sway 
to  and  fro  continually.  Romsey  ought  to  be 
well  off  for  water,  we  think,  as  we  go  up  the 
straggling  street,  for  on  our  right  there  runs  all 
down  tbe  street  a deep,  rapid  brook,  close  to  the 
front  of  the  houses,  artificially  hemmed  in  and 
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narrowed  by  retaining  walls  on  either  side, — a 
kind  of  miniature  Thames  Embankmentscheme, — 
which  reduces  the  channel  to  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  Over 
this  the  front  doors  of  the  dwellings  are  reached 
by  stone  landings ; or  tbe  water  disappears  for 
some  yards  in  a tunnel,  to  fume  out  all  the 
more  rapidly  when  it  emerges ; or  it  splashes 
through  a weir  and  slowly  turns  a wheel  to 
assist  some  industrial  purpose;  everywhere  a 
rapid,  strong,  and,  to  all  appearance,  clear 
current,  looking  a very  healthy  and  refreshing 
companion  by  the  road-side.  Yet,  unfortunately, 
it  is  whispered  that  this  lively  tributary  of  the 
Test  does  not  conduce  to  the  sanitary  state.of 
Romsey;  that  it  is  put  to  base  uses  by  thought- 
less inhabitants,  and  carries  down  with  it  a per- 
centage of  things  that  would  be  better  disposed 
of  otherwise.  This  may  be  libel ; the  sense 
neither  of  sight  nor  smell  discovers  such  an  abuse. 
But  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  charge,  it 
is  a matter  that  cannot  be  too  soon  or  too  strictly 
looked  into.  Better  turn  the  stream  out  of  the 
town  at  once  than  make  it  a disseminator  of 
impurities.  A running  stream  is  a delightful 
neighbour  in  itself,  but  then,  like  Ccosar's  wife, 
it  must  be  above  suspicion. 

As  to  Romsey  itself,  it  is  not  a picturesque 
town ; nor  is  there  anything  besides  the  church  to 
attract  the  eye  of  the  arohiteotural  visitor,  if  we 
except  the  new  Boys’  School,  near  the  station ; a 
brick  Gothic  building,  showing  much  refinement 
of  detail  and  true  architectural  feeling.  In  the 
centre  square  or  “place,”  an  irregular  open  space, 
stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  also  the  White  Horse  Inn,  not  without  solid 
attractions,  other  than  architectural,  for  the  tra- 
veller. But  we  will  suppose  the  hospitalities  of 
the  White  Horse  achieved,  and  hasten  to  the 
church  which  immediately  adjoins  the  square. 

The  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Romsey,  like  most 
of  the  establishmentB  of  tbe  order,  stood  on 
rising  ground,  the  church  being  at  nearly  the 
highest  point  of  the  town ; the  ground  to  the 
west  falls  away  gently  to  the  bank  of  the  Test, 
and  the  expanse  of  flat  meadow  land  beyond. 
Nothing  remains  of  tbe  establishment  except  the 
conventual  church  ; nothing,  at  least,  outwardly 
visible  or  conspicuous;  and  the  external  appear- 
anco  of  this  does  not  convey  much  idea  of  the  real 
interest  of  the  structure.  We  see  a plain,  heavy, 
Norman  building,  with  an  Early  English  west  end, 
Geometrical  windovrs  inserted  at  the  east  end, 
and  later  Gothic  insertions  on  the  north  side; 
a broad,  heavy,  square,  centre  tower,  rising  very 
little  above  the  roofs;  we  notice  that  tbe  grey 
thin-jointed  masonry  is  in  admirable  preserva- 
tion, and  that  modern  parapet  walls  have  been 
added  bo  the  nave  aud  aisle  roofs,  in  place  of  the 
eaves-gutter,  which  no  doubt  existed  formerly. 
Entering  through  a door  by  tbe  north  transept, 
we  pass  through  what  is  in  fact  an  apsidal  chapel 
attached  to  the  east  wall  of  tbe  transept,  though 
now  separated  from  the  latter,  and  through  a 
corresponding  doorway  in  the  north  ohoir  aisle, 

‘ and  find  ourselves  in  an  interior  certainly  unique 
in  this  country,  and  which  is  in  some  points  one 
of  the  moat  remarkable  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
moat  puzzling  monuments  of  Early  Gothic  archi- 
tecture that  could  be  seen  anywhere. 

At  first  sight,  we  seem  to  be  in  an  almost  pure 
Norman  churob,  of  considerable  scale,  and  of  the 
massive  proportions  and  severe  simple  detail 
proper  to  the  style.  Bat  as  we  look  ronnd  wo 
become  conscious  of  remarkable  peculiarities, 
some  of  which  have  before  this,  of  course,  been 
adequately  described,  though  others  have  not; 
but  some  comprehensive  notes  of  the  aspect  of 
the  whole  and  the  relation  of  its  parts  may  nob 
be  without  interest.  The  first  thing  we  notice  is 
the  unusual  aspect  of  the  square  east  end, — the 
aisle  carried  round  behind  the  present  position  of 
the  altar ; the  east  side  of  the  ohoir  divided  into 
two  bays  with  a pier  in  the  centre,  and  arches 
ranging  with  the  main  arcade  opening  into  the 
east  aisle  ; and  opposite  these  two  similar  deeply 
recessed  arches  filled  with  fine  windows  of  Early 
Geometrical  date.  A lady  chapel  has  been 
either  built  or  intended  beyond  this  point ; the 
foundations  of  it  have,  in  fact,  we  were  assured, 
been  discovered  during  the  investigations  accom- 
panying the  restoration  of  tbe  choir;  but  no 
evidence  on  this  point  has  been  left  visible  by 
those  who  may  have  made  the  investigation. 
Let  us  look  at  the  outside  of  the  present  east 
wall.  What  we  see  there  is  curious  enough,  bub 
the  tale  does  not  seem  difficult  tc  read.  We 
have,  first,  the  exterior  of  the  geometrical 
traceried  windows.  Above  them  are  seen,  built 
up  in  the  masonry,  two  larger  circular  arches, 
of  the  Norman  period ; not,  however,  central 
with  the  pointed  windows,  their  centres  being 
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Eotoewhat  closer.  Outside  these,  again,  are  two 
pointed  wall-arches,  or  wall  ribs,  again  out  of 
centre  with  both  the  other  arches  beneath  them, 
having  their  centres  wider  apart  than  either. 
These  wall-arches  spring  from  a wall  shaft  in 
the  centre,  and  from  similar  shafts  in  the  angle 
formed  by  a buttress,  of  apparently  the  same  date, 
at  each  side.  The  round  arches  preserved  in  the 
wall  seem  to  infer  the  existence  of  an  opening 
through  to  a building  farther  east,  in  the  Norman 
period ; they  are  too  large  for  windows,  and 
appear,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  judge,  to  coincide 
with  the  interior  arches  of  the  east  aisle.  ^ This 
building  has  been  removed,  with  the  intention  of 
building  a new  lady  chapel  in  the  Early  English  or  : 
Early  Geometrioperiod.  Thelargerwallarchesare 
the  wall  ribs  of  the  intended  vault  of  this  ohapel ; 
and  over  each  shaft  from  which  they  spring,  both 
in  the  centre  and  in  the  angles  formed  by  the 
buttresses,  may  be  observed  the  breaking  up  of 
the  face  of  the  masonry  where  the  springing 
stones  of  the  vaulting-riba  have  been,  but  which 
have  either  been  broken  down  or  worn  away. 
Bat  between  the  removal  of  the  Norman  Chapel 
and  the  fair  commencement  of  the  new  one, 
something  occurred  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
latter,  and  it  then  became  neoeasary  to  fill  up 
the  east  arches  and  make  windows  of  them, 
by  partly  building  up  the  round  arches  and 
in  them  placing  the  windows  with  Geometric 
tracery  which  are  now  seen.  That  these 
windows  are  quite  apart  from  the  scheme 
to  which  the  pointed  vaulting  - ribs  belong, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  of  their  centres 
not  coinciding.  The  buttresses  would  seem 
to  have  been  built,  or  a portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  new  building,  just  commenced,  finished  as  a 
buttress  at  each  side,  to  give  some  sorb  of  comple. 
tion  to  this  portion  when  the  carrying  out  of  the 
chapel  was  abandoned.  So  we  read  the  story 
of  this  eastern  end.  It  seems  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  Early  English  lady  chapel 
was  built,  and  subsequently  removed,  with  no 
attempt  to  pnt  anything  in  its  place ; nor  is  it 
easy  to  account  for  the  geometrical  windov/s, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  the  work  was 
interrupted  or  abandoned,  and  the  east  end 
had  to  be  closed  up  as  they  best  could.  As 
it  now  stands,  the  plan  of  the  east  end  has 
some  resemblance  to  those  plans  of  square- 
ended  buildings  in  England  and  Germany, 
with  eastern  aisle  and  chapels,  given  in  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  last  number  of  his  work  on  Cistercian 
Architecture,  which  we  noticed  the  other  day 
(p.  628,  ante).  The  resemblance,  however,  is 
apparent  or  accidental,  rather  than  real,  owing 
to  the  now  incomplete  state  of  the  plan  ; bub  it 
is  suggested  the  rather  by  the  apsidal  chapels 
opposite  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  choir- 
aisles,  in  which  the  apse  form  appears  internally 
only,  being  formed  almost  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  while  the  east  wall  externally  is  in  one 
plane  right  across. 

: Turning  to  the  interior  of  the  chancel  again, 
we  notice  that  lofty  Early  Geometrical  windows 
have  also  been  inserted  in  the  main  wall,  over 
the  lady-chapel  roof  that  was  to  be.  The 
main  arcade  has  the  usual  characteristics  of 
Late  Norman  architecture  in  its  bases,  the  plan 
of  the  pier,  the  zigzag  archivolt  decoration. 
The  capitals  are  mostly  also  pure  Norman,  only 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  a carved 
capital, — in  one  or  two  instances  of  considerable 
elaboration,  showing  the  impending  new  spirit 
of  the  Transitional  period  ; and  some  of  the  oapi 
tals  in  the  east  aisle  show  a double  row  ol 
“scallop”  ornament  of  a V section,  quite  dif-^ 
ferent  from  the  big  round  rolls  of  the  pure  Nor- 
man capital  which  occur  in  the  same  part  of  the 
structure  and  in  the  same  arcade  as  these  more 
advanced  specimens,  making  it  almost  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  advanced  or  the  conservative 
spirit  predominates.  The  former  appears  again 
in  the  hood-mould  ornament  to  the  main  arcade, 
a series  of  sank  circles,  containing  each  a little 
diamond-shaped  panel  with  convex  sides,  and 
each  two  of  which  are  separated  by  alitfcle  extra 
spacing  from  the  next  two,  instead  of  being 
continuous.  It  is  in  the  triforium  and  clearstory, 
however,  that  we  first  come  upon  the  more  re- 
markable peculiarities  of  the  building.  Each 
triforium  arch  has  a couple  of  sub-arches  on  a 
centre  shafe,  standing  quite  free,  and  with  an 
open  spandrel;  and  from  the  junction  of  the 
two  sub-arcbes  over  their  shaft  rises  a second 
little  shaft  to  the  soffit  of  the  main  triforium 
arch,  as  if  to  carry  the  keystone  of  the  latter. 
A more  extraordinary  ornament,  and  one  more 
contradictory  of  all  our  ordinary  notions  as  to 
the  principles  and  practice  of  arcuated  building, 
could  hardly  be  conceived.  Then  we  carry  the 


eye  farther  up  to  the  clearstory,  and  another 
surprise  awaits  us.  Here  there  are  three-light 
windows  with  angle  shafts,  the  centre  light 
greatly  stilted  j bub  on  the  shafts  of  this  light 
stand,  on  either  side,  two  small  shafts  rising  to 
the  springing  of  this  stilted  arch,  and  which,  if 
we  wanted  a name  for  them,  we  might  call 
“ stilting-ahafts.”  There  is  something  so  unlike 
the  spirit  of  Eoglish  architecture  in  the  look  of 
these  two  shafts  standing  on  the  capital  of  the 
lower  one,  and  so  strongly  reminding  us  of 
French  Bomanesque,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
think  that  some  special  connexion  with  France, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  masons  who  worked,  or 
the  abbot  who  ordered  the  woi'k,  must  have 
existed  to  draw  closer  than  usual  in  this  instance 
the  connexion  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture  with 
the  land  of  its  origin.  Something  special  of 
Continental  influence  we  seem  to  see,  too,  in  the 
broad  flat  rib  which  divides  the  bays  of  the  aisle 
vaulting  throughout  the  whole  of  the  earlier 
work,  except  in  one  instance. 

Coming  west  to  the  orossing  and  transepts,  we 
find  no  less  to  command  our  interest.  The  great 
orossing  arches  are  simpler  in  treatment  than 
almost  any  others  in  the  building,  being  merely 
three  square  recessed  soffits,  with  neither 
moulding  nor  chamfer  of  any  kind;  above  them 
runs  a low  massively-treated  arcade  round  the 
four  walls,  and  immediately  below  the  ringing, 
loft  floor.  The  effect  of  the  crossing,  with  its 
massive  piers  at  the  angles,  is  very  grand ; and 
perhaps  the  effect  of  the  angle  piers  is  enhanoed 
by  the  fact  that  the  inner  members  of  the  east 
and  west  arches  are  stopped  at  the  level  of  the 
triforinm  string,  leaving  a mass  of  plain  walling 
beneath.  The  double  arrangement  which  we 
notice  at  the  east  end  is  again  carried  out  in  the 
north  and  south  transept  walls,  which  are  verti- 
cally divided  into  two  by  great  roof-shafts 
running  their  full  height ; shafts  which  could  not, 
as  far  as  one  oan  see,  have  had  any  proper  archi- 
tectural function  at  all  in  reference  to  the  roof. 
They  are  now  abruptly  stopped,  the  one  by  a 
small  window  cub  in  the  gable  of  the  north 
transept,  the  other  by  the  low-pitched  post- 
Gothic  roof,  which  has  been  placed  over  the 
south  transept.  Roof-shafts  cub  off  square  at 
the  oeiliag  level,  and  having  no  real  constrnctive 
function,  are,  of  course,  common  enough  at  the 
side  of  a building;  bub  these  rise  under  the 
ridge,  aud  not  under  the  bearing  or  springing  of 
the  roof.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Norman 
builders,  in  this  and  one  or  two  other  instanoes, 
carried  the  “order”  of  the  side  arcade  round 
the  end  wall,  vaulting-shaft,  aud  all,  from  mere 
thoughtlessness  or  a notion  of  symmetry,  without 
considering  the  suitability  of  the  treatment  to 
the  position.  The  builders  who  added  the  Geo- 
metrical windows  in  the  main  east  wall  have 
repeated  the  same  idea,  and  a vaulting-shaft  of 
that  period  has  been  hung  on  to  the  wall,  on  a 
corbel,  between  the  windows,  for  no  earthly  pur- 
pose  that  one  can  conjecture.  The  anomalous 
character  of  the  building  is  again  forcibly  illus. 
trated  by  the  extraordinary  triforium  aroh  in  the 
south  transept,  over  the  return  of  the  nave  aisle, 
where  the  two  sub-arches  are  carried  by  a thick 
stumpy  column,  rather  than  shaft,  unlike  any- 
thing else  in  the  building  in  this  position,  and 
which  carries  on  its  face,  above  the  level  of  its 
proper  capital,  a clumsy  projecting  bracket  to 
take  the  outer  member  of  the  sub-arohes.  If 
any  ancient  building  could  beipicked  out  to  justify 
the  “ inspired  workman  ” theory,  this  corner  of 
Romsey  Abbey  would  be  the  one,  for  it  liberally 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  different  men  working 
independently  of  each  other,  and  each  man 
doing  what  was  right  in  bis  own  eyes.  This  con- 
fusion  of  purpose  is  still  more  marked  when  we 
advance  to  the  adjoining  bay  of  the  nave  aisle. 
Wo  will  pause  one  moment  to  remark  the  small 
wail  arcade  in  the  west  wall  of  this  transept, 
where  some  of  the  capitals  are  of  most  unusual 
design,  one  form  being  finished  under  the  abacus 
by  a series  of  small  inverted  interlacing  arches, 
which  have  their  springing  downwards  from  the 
under  side  of  the  abacas ; and  the  heavily- 
moulded  arches  of  this  arcade  are  pointed, 
though  they  are  moulded  in  quite  an  early 
transitional  style,  and  are  arches  of  decoration 
only,  such  as  in  transitional  work  of  this  class 
are  usually  circular ; but  in  Romsey  nothing  goes 
by  rule,  and  here  we  see  decorative  pointed 
arches  along  with  constructional  circular  arches, 
reversing  the  usual  arrangement.  Tnis  wall- 
arcadiog,  we  may  observe,  is  much  hidden  and 
obscured  by  the  staircase  to  the  hideons  gallery, 
which  still  deforms  both  transepts. 

But  DOW  turn  round  into  the  south  aisle  of  the 
nave,  where  the  plot  thickens  still  more.  It  is 


impossible  to  tell  what  the  builders  have  been 
driving  at  here,  or  what  special  genius  of 
eccentricity  could  have  presided  over  this 
portion.  The  heavy  transverse  rib  of  the 
vaulting,  which,  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
transitional  church,  is  square  in  section,  has,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  bay,  a heavy  roll  moulding. 
This  bay,  it  may  be  noticed,  contains  the  only 
doorway  belonging  to  the  Norman  church;  in  the 
rest  doorways  of  Late  Gothic  period  have  been 
inserted.  In  the  second  bay  of  the  aisle  is  a 
wall  arcade  of  interesting  round  arches  of  most 
singular  character,  the  caps  and  bases  of  the 
arcade  appearing  in  profile  only,  and  the 
arch-mould  formed  by  making  a square  sink, 
ing  in  the  face  of  the  archivolt  first,  and 
then  digging  a moulding  out ; the  whole 
thing  being  like  an  arcade  of  the  usual  detail 
squeezed  flat,  or  with  all  the  projections  cut  off. 
The  second  transverse  arch  springs  from  a 
respond  cons'derably  east  of  the  corresponding 
pier  of  the  nave,  so  that  the  arch  is  skew.  The 
responds  of  both  these  two  bays  are  formed  of 
three  shafts,  the  centre  the  larger,  of  which  the 
two  side  ones  have  the  square  capitals  turned 
diagonally  to  meet  the  line  of  the  diagonal 
vaulting  ribs  which  spring  from  them;  an 
arrangement  which  obtains  nowhere  else  in  the 
church  : in  the  rest  of  the  responds  of  north  aud 
south  aisles  (as  far  as  the  Transitional  church 
extends)  the  diagonals  spring  from  small  angle 
shafts  rising  from  a string-course  rnnning  under 
the  windows  between  the  responds.  The  whole 
of  this  piece,  the  first  two  bays  of  the  south  aisle, 
seems  as  if  it  were  a portion  of  the  stmoture 
commenced  on  a completely  different  plan  from 
the  rest.  This  would,  of  course,  be  quite  com- 
prehensible if  thedates  were  manifestly  different, 
but  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  portions  are,  to 
all  appearance,  so  completely  of  similar  date,  and 
so  intimately  connected  constructively  with  this 
abnormal  comer,  that  they  would  seem  almost 
to  have  been  carried  on  simultaneously ; and  it 
is  this  which  makes  this  corner  such  a piece  of 
puzzle- work. 

Bub  it  is  time  to  look  at  the  general  design 
of  the  nave,  which  presents  other  points 
sufficiently  remarkable.  The  nave  contains 
seven  bays,  of  which  the  first  four  (ooanting 
from  the  crossing  westward,  the  direction 
in  which  the  work  evidently  proceeded)  are 
Transitional  Norman,  the  last  three  of  later 
date.  Uncertainty  and  change  of  plan  are  again 
plainly  evident  here,  together  with  a remarkable 
grandenr  of  style  and  conception,  as  if  the  church 
had  been  laid  hold  of  at  this  point  by  an  original 
genius  with  a great  idea  in  his  mind.  What 
gives  the  peculiar  dignity  to  this  part  of  the 
edifice  is  the  onusual  treatment  of  the  arcade, 
which  is  carried  up  through  the  triforium 
string,  the  outer  members  of  the  triforium  arch 
over-sailing  those  of  the  ground. story  arcade, 
which  thus  becomes,  in  fact,  a secondary 
order  or  sub-arch  beneath  the  great  arch 
which  springs  on  a level  with  the  triforium 
impost,  and  the  supports  of  which  rnn  through 
two  stories.  The  first  conception  of  the  method 
of  carrying  this  out  is  seen  in  the  first  piers  on 
each  side  west  of  the  crossing.  These  are  plain 
cylindrical  piers  carried  up  through  the  ground- 
story  arcade,  and  with  their  caps  at  the  triforium 
impost  line;  bub  as  the  ground-story  arcade 
must  have  something  to  spring  from,-  there  is  a 
subsidiary  capital  formed  at  its  impost  level; 
only,  as  the  pier  of  course  projects  beyond  the 
plane  of  the  ground-story  arch,  which  is  a sub- 
arch, the  lower  cap  does  nob  form  a ring  round 
the  column,  but  is  broken  off  short  at  the  line  of 
impact  of  the  outer  member  of  the  ground-story 
arch,  on  the  side  next  the  centre  aisle.  On  the 
other  side  the  cap  goes  round,  in  one  pier,  to  take 
the  transverse  rib  of  the  aisle  vault;  but  even 
in  this  point  there  was  a difference  of  opinion, 
and  the  circular  column  on  the  south  side 
has  a special  arrangement  of  thafts  tacked 
onto  it  to  receive  the  transverse  rib  pf  the  aisle 
vault.  Apart  from  this,  however,  it  seems  to 
have  been  felt  that  the  circular  column  met  the 
case  in  a very  clumsy  manner,  though  it  was 
evidently  deliberately  adopted  with  the  view  of 
producing  a fine  effect.  However,  it  evidently 
would  not  “ work,”  and  in  pier  No.  2 we  are 
back  to  the  compound  pier  again,  the  same  form 
of  which  is  repeated  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
bay.  An  advantage  of  the  compound  pier, 
besides  adjusting  itself  to  the  two  sets  of  arches 
above  and  below,  is  that  we  get  a separate  roof- 
shaft;  from  the  ground,  whereas  with  tbecircular 
column  there  is  only  a short  roof-shaft  spring- 
ing from  a corbel  above  the  triforium.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  arch  immediately  west  of 
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the  circular  column,  and  those  which  follow  it, 
are  much  wider  than  the  first  bay.  This 
sudden  change  in  the  design  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  discrepancy  between  the  second  pier  and 
its  respond  on  the  south  side,  and  the  skew  arch 
in  the  aisle,  as  it  may  have  been  determined  on 
after  that  part  of  the  aisle  wall  was  built.  In 
the  triforium  the  same  design  is  preserved  as  in 
the  choirj  the  two  sub-arches  andthe  little  shaft 
rising  to  the  soflit  of  the  main  arch;  but  the 
treatment  of  the  sub-arches  here  varies  oddly. 
In  the  first  bay  they  have  a zig-zag  ornament,  as 
in  the  choir ; in  the  second  bay  they  form  a mere 
bar,  square  in  section ; in  the  third  bay  an 
almost  classic  cornice  is  turned  over  them,  a 
quarter  roll  and  an  ovolo  of  considerable  projec- 
tion ; in  the  fourth  bay  the  sub-arches  have  more 
distinctly  Transitional  Gothic  mouldings,  the 
spandrel  over  them  is  filled  up  solid,  and  the 
little  shaft  before. mentioned  accordingly  dis- 
appears.  The  clearstory  we  will  have  a word 
about  just  now.  But  before  quitting  this  portion 
of  the  church  we  will  just  notice  that  the  fourth 
bay  of  the  ground-story  on  the  north  side 
suddenly  varies  from  the  others  in  having  a zig. 
zag  ornament  on  the  main  arch,  betraying,  how- 
ever, the  progress  of  the  style,  in  that  the 
ornament  in  question  zig-zags  horizontally  and 
not  vertically  ; and  there  is  a late  form  of  zig-zag 
embroidering  the  diagonals  of  the  aisle  vault  of 
this  compartment.  This  decorated  compartment 
was  not  improbably  the  baptistery  of  the  original 
church.  What  is  most  remarkable  about  it 
architecturally  is  the  carved  capital  of  the  fourth 
pier  on  this  side,  which  presents  a mixture  of 
reminiscence  of  the  Classic  capital  with  prophecy 
of  the  Gothic  in  a manner  seldom  found  com- 
bined in  one  and  the  same  detail. 

At  this  point  we  come  upon  the  end  of  the 
Norman  Transitional  church,  and  reach  the 
portion  added  in  very  nearly  the  full  Early 
English  period.  But  we  have  nob  done  with 
anomalies.  The  west  end,  with  its  fine  triple 
lancet,  is  pore  Early  English ; so  also  are  the 
caps  and  arch  mouldings  of  the  ground-story ; 
and  so  still  more  emphatically  is  the  triforium, 
with  its  richly-moulded  trefoil. headed  sub-arohes 
which  have  replaced  the  plain  round  ones  of  the 
other  bays.  Bub  below  and  above  this  Early 
English  work  we  find  distinctly  Transitional 
details.  The  mouldings  of  the  bases  approach 
very  nearly  to  Early  English  in  character,  but 
are  not  quite;  in  fact,  they  mostly  resemble  in 
profile  a base  mould,  which  subsequently  became 
common  in  the  Decorated  period,  and  of  which 
the  present  base,  a kind  of  corruption  of  the 
Classic  base,  might  seem  to  be  the  forerunner. 
But  the  angles  of  the  bases  are  occupied  by 
ornamental  foliage  carving,  which  in  style  and 
feeling  is  distinctly  Transitional,  and  is  hers 
seen  in  remarkably  fine  form,  the  leaves  in  many 
cases  rising  in  a bold  relief  unusual  in  this 
ornamental  feature,  which  is  more  commonly 
kept  rather  flat.  These  angle  carvings  of  the 
bases  clash  most  curiously  with  the  style  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  arcade  and  the  triforium,  and 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  progress  of  this  new 
portion  of  the  building  must  have  been  very 
slow.  Bub  a still  more  odd  and  incongruous 
effect  is  produced  when  we  run  the  eye  np  to  the 
clearstory,  and  find  there,  above  the  pure  Early 
English  triforium,  aroh-monlds  and  caps  of  a 
thoroughly  Transitional  character.  This  would 
be  inexplicable  but  for  the  fact,  which  at  first 
sight  seems  perhaps  only  a farther  complexity, 
that  the  same  detail  is  continued  along  the  whole 
of  the  clearstory,  above  the  Norman  Transitional 
portion,  with  which  it  has  as  little  afiinity  as 
with  the  Early  English  substructure  in  the  west 
bays,  forming,  in  point  of  style,  in  fact,  a kind 
of  connecting  link  between  the  two.  Bat  this 
fact  of  the  continuation  of  the  clearstory 
on  the  same  design  (except  one  feature)  all 
the  way  along,  tells  the  tale  at  once.  There 
was  a distinct  interval  between  the  completion 
of  the  Transitional  Norman  triforinm  and  the 
commencement  of  the  clearstory,  during  which 
the  Pointed  arch  bad  been  thoroughly  adopted, 
and  accordingly  appears  in  the  clearstory  with 
that  degree  of  richness  and  breaking  np  of  the 
mouldings  which  verges  towards  the  Early 
English  treatment,  though  still  retaining  the 
predominant  squareness  of  outline  of  the  Tran- 
sitional  arch. mould.  The  caps  present  that 
mingling  of  free  foliated  carving  with  a flat 
ieafy-looking  ornament  which  is  the  last  rem- ; 
nanb  of  the  Norman  "scallop,”  which  occurs 
in  such  features  as  the  arcade  inside  the  west 
wall  of  Peterborough  (which  might  be  exactly 
contemporaneous  with  this  triforium) ; the 
abacus  is  square.  When,  not  long  after  this 


was  completed,  the  lengthening  of  the  church 
was  carried  out,  the  builders  were  seized  with 
the  unwonted  idea,  for  Medieeval  builders,  of 
preserving  a uniformity  between  the  old  and 
new  portions  of  the  clearstory,  the  first  part  of 
which  is  of  admirable  workmanship,  and  was 
probably  a good  deal  admired  in  the  district.  So 
they  continued  the  design  of  the  Late  Transitional 
clearstory  over  the  Early  English  triforinm,  with 
one  little  alteration;  they  changed  the  abacas  of 
the  shafts  from  square  to  round.  The  square 
abacus  was  now  utterly  doomed  and  condemned 
as  an  awkward  thing  ; but  the  rest  of  the  Tran, 
sitional  details  they  followed  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity.  That  seems  to  be  the  history  of  it, 
and  a carious  little  bit  of  history  it  is.  Among 
other  peculiarities  illustrating  the  uncertainty 
of  purpose  which  is  so  prevalent  throughout 
Eomsey,  we  may  notice  that  while  on  the  south 
side  the  double  billet  ornament  of  the  triforium 
string  stops  dead  against  the  outer  member  of 
the  fourth  pier,  on  the  north  side  it  is  carried 
round  this  part  of  the  pier,  and  a foot  or  two  on 
the  other  aide  (a  little  job  which  must  have  been 
done  by  an  " Early  English  ” mason),  and  then 
stopped  abruptly  by  a little  knop  of  Early 
English  foliage  placed  to  intercept  and  form  a 
finish  to  it.  One  can  fancy  the  master-mind  of 
the  works  coming  round  some  morning,  and  find- 
ing John  of  Somewhere-or-other  continuing  the 
billet  ornament,  and  telling  him  not  to  go  on 
with  that  old-fashioned  concern  ; and  then  John 
considering  how  he  could  make  a neat  finish  of 
it,  and  cntting  out  this  little  knop  of  foliage  in 
the  latest  style  to  do  the  trick.  Among  other 
little  points  it  may  be  noted,  too,  that  while  the 
roof  shafts  of  the  earlier  portion  are  stopped  off 
short,  those  of  the  Early  English  portion  have  a 
moulding  round  them  which  shows  just  below 
the  present  nave-roof. 

This  said  roof  is  not  a satisfactory  feature. 
The  interior  has  had  two  restorers,  the  nave  and 
orosaing  having  been  in  the  hands  of  Ur.  Ferrey, 
and  the  choir,  coming  under  different  ownership 
or  responsibility,  in  those  of  Hr.  Christian.  Both 
restorations  seem  in  the  main  to  have  been 
eminently  conservative,  and  to  have  consisted 
mainly  in  cleaning  the  stonework  and  repairing 
it  where  necessary,  which  apparently  was  not 
very  much.  But  the  restoring  architect  of  the 
nave  has  placed  upon  it  a high-pitched  roof  with 
a wooden  ceiling  formings  barrel-vanlt  in  cants, 
ribbed  and  panelled,  and  coloured  a sort  of  dark 
slaty  tone,  with  gilding  at  the  intersection  of  the 
ribs.  The  colour  effect  (if  it  can  be  called 
colour)  is  disagreeable  and  heavy,  and  the 
design  very  weak-looking  in  comparison  with 
the  massive  character  of  the  principal  portion 
of  the  edifice.  Mr.  Christian  has  put  a solid- 
looking  open-timher  roof,  also  preserving  some- 
thing of  the  general  section  of  a barrel-vault, 
over  the  choir  roof,  with  better  effect.  The  north 
aisle  has  a new  roof  designed,  we  were  told,  by  the 
present  vicar,  with  tolerably  heavy  curved  prin- 
cipals  slightly  decorated  in  colour,  and  with  good 
effect.  The  south  transept,  as  mentioned,  has  aflat- 
pitched  roof  of  modern  style,  though  old  enough 
and  somewhat  gone  now.  The  other  woodwork 
of  the  church  needs  renewal  in  a better  style. 
The  seating  is  very  ngly  and  flimsy  ; the  old  pew 
style,  in  fact.  The  two  galleries  are  anything 
but  ornaments  to  the  interior,  and  the  organ,  by 
Walker,  which  stands  in  one  of  them,  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  a new  case.  Mr.  Butterfield, 
we  believe,  has  made  designs  for  the  reseating, 
which  is  at  present  in  abeyance.  It  is  under- 
stood also  that  the  same  gentleman  is  desirous 
to  "treat”  the  interior  in  colour  in  the  same 
style  as  that  in  which  he  has  treated  St.  Cross  at 
Winchester.  We  should  be  sorry  to  oppose  any 
scheme  of  Mr.  Butterfield’s,  but  we  must  express 
an  earnest  hope  that  no  suoh  performance  as 
that  at  St.  Cross  will  be  permitted  at  Eomsey. 

Looking  round  the  outside,  though  there  is 
nothing  of  the  interest  which  the  interior  pre- 
sents, we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  noble 
simplicity  of  the  design  of  the  west  front,  with 
its  two  great  buttresses  and  its  triplet  of  tall 
and  large  windows,  without  a suspicion  of  ” orna- 
meat”  anywhere,  or  anything  to  mar  the  unity 
of  character  of  the  whole.  Wo  may  also  note 
the  fine  work  of  the  clearstory,  and  that  it 
presents  exactly  the  same  characteristics  we 
noticed  in  the  interior.  The  present  vicar  has 
^stored  a portion  of  the  north  aisle,  re-roofing 
it  with  ;an  eaves  cornice  instead  of  the  parapet 
which  had  been  added,  and  replacing  the  late 
Gothic  windows  with  windows  in  the  style  of 
those  in  the  south  aisle,  which  are  those  of  the 
old  church.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
parapets  removed  from  the  whole  of  the  roofs ; 


and  if  the  late  windows  that  have  been  removed 
were  as  bad  and  " debased”  in  style  as  one  or 
two  others  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  they 
need  not  be  missed.  But  this  sort  of  restora- 
tion, which  really  falsifies  the  history  of  a build, 
ing,  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases; 
and  we  hope  there  is  no  idea  of  continuing  the 
same  process  in  the  next  two  bays  of  the  north 
aisle,  as  one  at  least  of  the  late  windows  inserted 
there  is  a good  one  of  its  kind,  and  ought  not  to  be 
removed.  The  boldness  and  variety  of  design,  and 
the  fine  workmanship  of  the  corbels  beneath  the 
gutter- table,  in  the  choir  portion  especially,  cannot 
escape  observation.  Both  in  detail  and  in  general 
design  there  is  an  extraordinary  impress  of  power 
at  Eomsey;  power  of  a somewhat  rude  and  un- 
tutored description,  but  not  the  less  remarkable. 
The  square  tower,  with  its  one  stair  turret,  ia 
impressive  solely  from  its  mass  and  the  almost 
unbroken  expanse  of  grey  stone  which  it 
presents.  Climbing  to  the  summit  (no  very 
arduous  task),  we  find  the  bells  hung  in  frames 
above  the  level  of  the  tower  walls,  though  of 
course  the  bearing  is  a good  deal  lower.  An 
octagon  wooden  turret,  of  the  plainest  and  most 
meagre  appearance,  a kind  of  shed  in  fact,  has 
been  built  over  them  on  the  tower  roof  j this  is 
a point  which  is  sasceptible  of  improvementj 
and  might  very  well  be  improved  away  altogether, 
and  something  more  in  keeping  with  the  character 
and  expression  of  the  structure  substituted,  at 
the  same  time  when  the  interior  woodwork  and 
fittings  shall  be  improved.  The  bells  are  an  old 
peal,  formerly  of  eight,  and  were  hung  in  an 
adjoining  tower,  very  likely  that  of  the  church 
often  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Benedictine 
monasteries,  for  the  use  of  the  laity  in  connexion 
with  the  establishment  as  workmen,  &c.  About 
1790  the  bells  were  re-cast,  by  the  firm  of  Hears, 
as  a peal  of  six,  and  hung  in  their  present  posi- 
tion, and  the  tower  in  which  they  hung  has  dis- 
appeared. They  look  like  a fine  peal,  of  consider- 
able size  and  weight ; we  did  not  hear  them, 
Eomsey  tower,  though  by  no  means  lofty,  from 
its  raised  position  commands  a fine  prospect, 
and  from  it  we  look  southward  across  Hampshire 
and  the  New  Forest,  and  can  see,  beyond,  the 
outlines  of  that  remarkable  heap  of  chalk  hilla 
which  is  known  all  about  here  as  " The  Island,’* 
looking  faint  and  blue  in  the  extreme  distance. 
And  so  farewell,  for  the  present,  to  Eomsey 
Abbey  Church,  an  architectural  monument 
remarkable  not  more  for  its  stern  grandeur  of 
style  than  for  its  individuality  of  treatment,  and 
in  which  some  of  the  most  cherished  convictions 
of  the  modern  arohiteotural  student  seem  to  ba 
called  in  question. 


lERIGATION  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  Society  of  the  Union  Castellana  (with  its 
head.qnarters  at  Valladolid),  established  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  industrial  interests 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  Province  of  Old 
Castile,  and  its  chief  city,  Valladolid,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Spain,  obtained,  on  the  filst  of  April 
last,  a Royal  decree  for  a perpetual  concession, 
authorising  them  to  throw  a dam  across  the 
River  Douro,  and  construct  a canal  of  thirty-one 
miles,  with  a view  of  fertilising  thousands  of 
acres  of  the  richest  land  in  Old  Castile,  and  sup- 
plying the  city  of  Valladolid  with  drinkable 
water.  The  quantity  of  water  to  be  taken  from 
the  river  and  thus  distributed  exceeds  80,000,000 
gallons  daily,  which  is  entirely  distributed  by 
gravitation.  The  Society  Castellana  have 
assigned  their  concession  to  Mr.  George  E. 
Peters,  of  London,  without  any  payment  beyond 
a share  of  the  net  profits  which  it  is  believed 
will  be  very  large,  water  being  in  Spain  such  a 
necessity,  and  particularly  to  the  " burning 
plains  of  Old  Castile.”  Spanish  water  com- 
panies have  the  power  of  selling  a certain  quan. 
tity  of  water  in  perpetuity  for  a certain  sum  of 
money,  aud  the  Corporation  of  Valladolid  have 
already  bought  40,0002.  worth  of  water  for  public 
eervioes,  to  be  paid  for  in  annual  instalments, 
commencing  at  once. 


The  Somersetshire  Archseological  and 
Natural  History  Society. — The  twenty-eighth 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Bath,  on  Tuesday, 
July  ISth,  under  the  presidency  of  Hr.  Jerom 
March.  An  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by 
the  president.  The  Abbey  Chnrcb  will  be 
visited,  and  the  Society  will  visit  various  points 
of  interest  iu  the  city,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Eev.  H.  H.  Winwood.  On  Wednesday  the 
Society  will  leave  for  Bathampton ; and  on 
Thursday  for  Engliahcombe. 
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KEFINEMENT  A>;D  BUILDING. 

It  ODght  to  be  some  consolation  to  those  who, 
amidst  the  remains  of  historical  edifices  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  in  museums  and  similar 
places,  entertain  a secret  wish  to  admire,  and  a 
hair.formed,  latent  intention  to  learn  how  to  do 
so,  that  the  priests  of  the  art.divinities  have  long 
been  very  much  divided  upon  the  question  which 
perplexes  laymen.  Thackeray’s  Colonel  New. 
come  was  not  more  vexed  and  pnzzled  when 
young  Templars  told  him  that  Dr.  Johnson  did 
not  write  English,  and  that  Addison  was  a 
shallow  trifier  who  merely  expressed  himself 
with  elegance,  than  is  many  a worthy  scholar 
and  gentleman  who,  at  the  present  day,  attempts 
to  penetrate  the  morality  of  architectural  prin- 
ciple. That  doctors  of  every  profession  should 
differ,  and  agree  to  differ,  is  acceptable  np  to  a 
certain  point;  but  that  technical  opinion  should 
be  apparently  irreconcilable,  both  in  spirit  and 
practice,  increases  the  confusion  of  style  which 
now  reigns  in  all  kinds  of  buildings.  So  anomalous 
is  the  artistic  composition  of  a London  street 
that  the  British  representativeofNemesia doubt- 
less looks  contentedly  aside ; yet  the  disagreeable 
old  goddess  of  Bhamnus,  who  may  be  called  the 
patron-saint  of  arcbaaologists  and  modern  arcbi- 
tects,  has  so  often  turned  her  envious  glance 
npon  the  world's  stage  — whenever  artistic 
felicity  has  been  reached,  or,  to  her  mind,  has 
endured  long  enough — that  the  various  forms  of 
ancient  architecture  are  a ready  subject  of  pro- 
fessional  dispute,  and  the  so-called  architect  of 
to-day  one  of  amateur  derision. 

According  to  the  Socratic  dictum,  men  differ  as 
to  what  is  fleeting,  and  agree  as  to  what  is  eternal. 
It  would  be  well  if  in  architecture  they  differed 
only  as  regards  form  and  details  which  are  fleet- 
ing,  and  agreed  about  principles  which  are 
eternally  true.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  a 
principle  of  construction  is  yet  acknowledged  to 
be  inviolable,  nor,  indeed,  that  any  such  thing  as 
a principle  is  generally  recognised.  Nevertheless, 
after  a protracted  dallying  with  the  beauties  of 
every  known  method  of  structure  and  decora- 
tion,  there  is  springing  up  an  inclination,  amongst 
architects  at  least,  to  reform  the  present  mode 
of  ornamental  building  upon  a basis  of  common, 
sense  rules.  But,  we  take  it,  people  must  be 
first  brought  to  understand  what  these  rules  arc, 
and,  before  all,  to  define  the  real  meaning  of 
that  hackneyed  compound  word,  common-eense, 
when  it  is  technically  applied.  Nothing 
can  be  more  indisputable  than  the  repeated 
assertion  that  true  architecture  combines  the 
useful  and  the  beautiful ; but  how  and  to  what 
extent  beauty  is  to  be  added  to  utility  is  a fruit- 
ful  theme  of  discussion,  and  one  to  which  the 
usual  resort  to  natural  evidence  or  example 
brings  little  aid.  Fitness,  according  to  Burke, 
is  not  only  not  always  the  cause  of  beauty,  but, 
in  nature,  experience  shows  use  and  beauty  to 
be  in  no  way  dependent  on  each  other.  “ The 
idea,”  said  he,  “ which  mankind  moat  commonly 
conceive  of  proportion  is  the  suitableness  of 

means  to  certain  ends Therefore  it  was 

necessary  for  this  theory  to  insist  that  not  only 
artificial,  bub  natural  objects  took  their  beauty 
from  the  fitness  of  the  parts  for  their  several 

purposes.  Bub on  that  principle  the 

wedge-like  snout  of  a swine,  with  its  tongh  car- 
tilage  at  the  end,  the  little  sunk  eyes,  and  the 
whole  make  of  the  head,  so  well  adapted  to  its 
offices  of  d iggiog  and  rooting,  would  be  extremely 
beautiful.”* 

Nature  in  this  instance  has  attained  her  aim  in 
the  speediest  and  readiest  fashion,  whether  by 
tbe  law  of  survival  or  any  other  law  is  imma- 
terial to  tbe  argument;  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  ask  her  to  add  what  might  be  ornament  in  tbe 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  but  certainly  not 
beanty,  to  her  work.  Yet  many  excellent  critics 
say  that  art  must  go  further  than  this.  They 
maintain  that  no  building,  however  common- 
.place,  is  artistically  perfect  unless  tbe  attainment 
of  the  end  is  accompanied  with  beautiful  results  ; 
-and  they  are  backed  by  the  unsupported  theory 
■that  in  ancient  and  medieval  cities  all  buildiugs 
were  beautiful.  But  these  enthnsiasts  surely 
forget  that  it  is  only  the  higher  order  of  artistic 
oreatioD  which  baa  been  preserved  to  the  world. 

•This  qnntation,  from  the  celebrated  “Essay  on  tbe 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  is  admirably  balanced  by  one 

from  tbe  the  sixth  Enlrelien  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc 

“Animals  possess  ‘ style,'  from  the  insect  to  the  noblest 
among  quadrupeds.  Witb  them  there  is  never  a gesture 
or  a movement  which  does  not  indicate  distinctly  a want 
or  a deSned  intention,  a desire  or  a fear;  anunaU  are 
never  affected,  pretentious,  or  vulgar.  Handsome  or  ugly, 
they  possess  style,  because  their  hentiments  are  simple, 
and  they  seek  the  ends  they  have  in  view  by  simple  and 
direct  means." 


To  argue  that,  because  the  Parthenon  is  an  ex- 
ample of  utility  and  beanty  inseparably  blended 
in  one  incomparable  whole,  therefore  all  the 
smaller  Athenian  buildings,  bonaes,  and  hats,  of 
the  Periolean  epoch,  were  models  of  artistic  ex. 
oellence,  is  to  say  that,  because  there  have  been 
found  statues  which  were  executed  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  which  show  the 
human  form  in  the  highest  bodily  perfection, 
therefore  there  were  no  ugly  men  of  intellect  in 
those  days;  and  that  then  even  so  useful  a 
scavenger  as  the  pig  was  an  object  of  beauty  and 
refiuement. 

In  the  leading  article  of  our  last  number  we 
related  from  a French  source  how  Ingres,  witb 
bis  classical  brush,  bad  paintedavasedestinedonly 
for  the  decoration  of  a servants’  hall.  Agaio,  the 
tourist  of  the  Loire  may  have  visited  a certain 
chateau  built  partly  on  a bridge  whioh  spans 
that  river,  and  he  may  remember  that  all  the 
kitchen  accessories  are  preserved— unused— in 
the  state  of  perfection  which  belonged  to  them 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  To  be  able  to  see  and 
admire  in  even  the  commonest  domestic  utensils 
something  quaiut  or  otherwise  remarkable,  to 
touch  nothing  that  is  artistically  or  pathetically 
unclean — in  fine,  to  be  surrounded  with  the 
beautiful,  is  the  bright  aspiration  of  many  at  the 
present  day.  Cultivated  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who,  with  great  trouble  and  at  a vast  expense, 
succeed  in  making  the  insides  of  their  houses 
totally  distinct  from  the  outsides,  adorn  the 
walla  of  their  rooms  with  objects  foreign  alike  to 
the  private  connexions  of  family,  and  the  common 
traditions  of  national  history,  with  the  idea 
that  snob  ornaments  are  bizarre,  uncommon,  or 
unique.  But  neither  Ingres  at  work  upon  the 
vase  for  John’s  and  Mary’s  edification,  nor  the 
painfully  clean  kitchen-fnrnitnre  at  Cheiionceau, 
nor  all  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  the  artistic 
Pharisees,  nor  all  tbe  broken  china  and  spurious 
curiosities  of  the  bric-a-brac  hunter,  shows  a 
healthy  state  of  education,  or  even  comprehen- 
sion, of  artistic  culture.  There  is  a touch  of 
pnggiahness  and  affectation  about  all  of  them. 
It  would  have  been  better  that  the  domestics  of 
fifty  households  had  possessed  in  each  of  their 
halls  a vase  containing  a creditable  delineation 
of  some  national  custom  or  native  story  than 
that  one  should  be  favoured  with  an  object  which 
Ingres  bad  affectedly  enriched  with  his  own 
hand.  Those  plates  and  dishes  which  elegant 
ladies  now  cause  to  be  hung  upon  wires  in  their 
boudoirs  and  drawing-rooms  were  meant  to  hold 
slices  of  bread  and  meat,  cheeses,  and  pats  of 
batter  ; and  in  an  age  of  refined  feeling  for  art 
their  place  would  be  the  pantry  or  the  hall.  The 
effective  hanging  of  such  things  for  purposes  of 
“ornament”  alone  in  incongruous  corners  no 
more  proves  that  their  owners  possess  a love  for 
art  than  that  an  ill-conditioned  man,  who  keeps 
in  his  library  a copy  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
will  hesitate  to  sell  adulterated  goods,  or  covet 
wbat  belongs  to  bis  neighbour. 

The  streets  and  squares  of  a city  may  he 
eminently  beautiful,  and  yet  contain  a majority 
of  commonplace,  strictly  utilitarian  build- 
inga.  The  known  arcbpology  of  the  world 
proves  it.  Travellers  may  say  that  the  native 
city  of  Agra  is  a direct  proof  to  the  contrary ; 
that  there,  balconies,  kiosks,  and  hooded  windows 
adorn  every  petty  bouse  in  the  principal  street, 
which  is  brilliant  with  carving  and  decoration! 
It  mast  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
India,  marble,  stone,  and  similar  durable  ma- 
terials  are  reserved  for  two  only  of  tbe  three 
classes  of  humanity  in  general,  and  that  the 
poor  and  uneducated  have  not,  and  never  have 
had,  any  solid  shelter  except, — and  then  nob 
always,— as  the  slaves  or  dependents  of  their 
betters.  In  Calcutta  and  similar  Indian  cities 
native  servants  may  be  seen  every  night  rolled 
up  in  white  coverings  upon  the  pavements,  and 
sometimes  on  bedsteads  placed  in  the  open  street. 
It  is  nob  by  any  means  likely  that  the  lower 
Orders  of  the  Athenians,  under  Pericles,  were 
better  cared  for  than  are  those  of  India  under 
English  rule.  In  England  itself  a totally  op- 
posite  state  of  things,  due  partly  to  custom, 
partly  to  climate,  exists;  for  to  rest  at  night, 
even  for  a few  minutes,  in  a London  street 
results  in  a peremptory  order  to  move  on,  or  in 
forcible  removal  to  the  lock-up.  It  is  oonse- 
quenily  an  inevitable  necessity  for  every  one, 
even  the  poorest,  to  find  some  sorb  of  absolute 
shelter,  if  not  by  day  at  least  by  night;  and 
the  obviona  question  arises,  admitting,  as  reason- 
able  men  do,  that  there  must  always  be  poor 
people,  are  such  shelters  in  the  millennium  yet  to 
come  to  he  specimens  of  artistic  excellence  and 
aosthetio  beauty  ? A lesser  wit  than  Sydney  ■ 


Smith  might  have  answered  it  with  equal  force 
In  bis  time  somebody  had  been  talking  or  writing 
about  ornamental  architecture  at  Botany  Bay, 
then  a favourite  penal  settlement,  and  be  in- 
quired how  in  such  a place  a sane  person  could 
aim  at  any  other  architectural  effort  than  the 
exclusion  of  wind  and  rain.  “ A man,”  said  he, 
“ who  thinks  of  pillars  and  pilasters  when  half  the 
colony  are  web  throogh  for  want  of  any  covering 
at  all,  oannot  be  a wise  or  prudent  person.” 

Amongst  ancient  communities  little  heed 
was  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  many ; bub 
modern  laws  forbid  the  masses  to  starve  either 
with  cold  or  hunger.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
build  for  them,  putting  the  question  of  economy 
on  one  side,  anything  else  than  what,  analysed, 
IS  a useful  and  an  honest  piece  of  con- 
struction; but  because  it  is  mere  utilitarian 
building  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  ordinary 
workmen  can  do  it  without  refined  superinten- 
dence. It  has,  however,  been  recently  urged 
that  workmen  should  be  encouraged  to  form 
themselves  into  co-operative  clubs,  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  erecting  blocks  of  dwellings  for  them- 
selves,  and  to  their  own  liking ; but  we  can 
conceive  no  more  suicidal  mode  of  procedure. 
The  first  thing  the  vulgar  mind  is  seized  with  is 
a combination  of  pilasters,  vases,  and  a backless 
pediment ; or  one  of  useless  buttresses,  false 
arches,  and  crocketed  pinnacles.  Much  cultiva, 
tion  is  required  to  know  when  the  really  useful 
has  been  attained,  and,  above  all  things,  in  an 
honest  fashion.  A mere  utilitarian  building 
may  contain  every  principle  of  architecture. 
It  is  by  the  existence,  or  the  contrary,'  of 
principle  in  such  buildings  that  the  true  oribio 
judges,  and  upon  whioh,  very  often,  not  only  the 
durability  of  tbe  work,  but  the  comfort  or  dis- 
comfort of  the  inmates,  and  the  general  internal 
and  external  aspect  of  the  entire  home,  depend. 

The  gradual  recognition  of  the  theory  that 
architecture  is  building  refined  affords  an  argu- 
meat  to  those  Eugliahmen  who,  knowing  the 
difficulty  of  rivalling  the  Greeks,  urge  that 
native  medijoval  example  is  as  worthy  of  modern 
emulation  as  it  is  capable  of  being  adapted  to 
actual  habits  of  life.  A cheap  ntilitarian  build, 
ing  shaped  into  Gothic  outlines,  say  they,  may 
be  picturesque  in  spite  of  any  baldness  of 
appearance.  You  have  but  to  ornament  or 
decorate  its  constructive  parts  and  you  reach- 
architecture.  That,  however,  is  to  go  too  far  or 
not  far  enough.  We  will  suppose  that  in  a 
workman’s  dwelling  we  have  a window-opening 
8 fc.  high  and  4 ft.  wide.  It  is  perfectly  easy 
and  traditionally  correct  to  cover  an  opening  of 
such  a size  with  a flat  or  a slightly-segmented 
arch.  To  put  over  it  a pointed  arch  of  any 
description,  or  a rounded  arch  with  a pointed 
extrados,  simply  to  impart  a picturesque  effect,  is 
not  to  refine  building,  bat  to  burlesque  archi- 
tectnre.  And  for  whom,  pray,  is  the  sentiment 
contained  therein  introduced  ? Surely  for  the 
passers-by  rather  than  tbe  inmates;  and  if,  for 
the  former  s sake,  the  modern  arohiteot  is  to 
make  poor  dwellings  picturesque,  the  modern 
tailor  must  also  be  invoked.  It  must  be  much 
more  painful  to  the  refined  appreciation  of  the 
Londoner  in  his  short  cut-away  coat  and  tall 
chimney-pot  hat  to  meet  face  to  face  British 
workmen  in  their  unpioburesque  garments,  than 
to  pass  a street  lined  with  their  dwellings. 

That  characteristic  of  old  arohiteoture, 
which  has  come  to  be  prized  so  moch  of  late 
years,  has  induced  a cerbaiu  love  or  rage  for 
irregularity-at-any-prioe,  which  is  a reaction,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  symmetry.at.any. price  of 
our  grandfathers.  Certain  comparatively  old 
families  had  inherited  houses  whioh  had  been 
altered,  enlarged,  or  repaired  by  their  ancestors, 
as  one  died  and  another  succeeded.  But  these 
were  few ; and  more  numerous  families  newly 
ennobled  or  newly  enriched  coveted  similar 
houses.  The  architect,  with  his  archmologioal 
bible  in  band,  was  eqnal  to  the  occasion;  and 
aspirants,  if  they  had  money  enough,  had  but  to 
ask  and  have  in  three  years  the  exact  counterpart 
of  towers,  gables,  and  cloisters  which  formed  the 
amended  patchwork  of  three  centuries. 

Time  is  the  great  master  whose  work 
attracted  the  poblio  in  their  search  after  the 
picturesque.  But  men  live  so  fast  nowadays 
that  they  cannot  wait  for  time.  Their  manufac- 
ture  of  churches,  castles,  and  manses  is  now 
arrived  at  such  completeness  that,  on  me- 
dieval banting-gronnd,  even  the  professional 
archeologist  sometimes  loses  the  scent.  That 
however,  was  not  the  way  in  which,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  buildings  were  designed  and  constructed. 
Like  tbe  Greek  masterpieces,  most  of  the  French 
and  English  cathedrals  were  erected  within  an 
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incredibly  aiort  space  of  time,  and,  what  is 
more,  they  were  generally  symmetrical  in  plan 
and  section.  Subseqnent  and  repeated  altera- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  fire  and  f'nry,  hare  im- 
parted the  irregnlarity  which  now  distinguishes 
them.  Bat  that  the  strikingly  picturesque  effect 
of  the  Athenian  Propyleea  was  obtained  in  the 
same  manner,  or  that  the  Greek  grouped  his 
buildings  in  regard  to  their  surroandings  with 
an  intention  of  obtaining  that  effect,  cannot 
possibly  be  admitted.  It  is  the  Teuton  who 
mentally  suggests,  not  the  Greek  who  practically 
invented  the  pioturesqueneas  which  clings  to  the 
gates  of  the  Acropolis.  Romance  and  sentiment 
came  southwards,  with  the  wild  hordes  who  sub- 
dued the  Roman  Empire,  and  ultimately  destroyed 
the  strict  traditions  of  classical  art.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  writing  in  1822,  on  the  principles  of 
beauty,  said  “The  ancients  never  possessed 
any  perception  of  those  qualities  of  external 
objects  which  are  called  picturesque.  At  least, 
in  the  Greek  writers,  there  are  no  descriptions  to 
be  met  with  of  scenes  viewed  merely  as  pictures, 
or  as  delighting  the  eye  through  the  imagination 
alone.”  That  is  to  say,  there  was  no  scenic 
architecture  in  Greece,  for  in  ordinary  works  it 
was  strictly  utilitarian,  and  in  extraordinary  ones 
it  was  aesthetically  refined  into  beauty.  We  take 
it  that,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  Greek  architect 
was  a highly  cultivated,  matter-of-faob  person, 
deeply  versed  in  mathematical  science,  and 
secretly  prond  of  the  power  he  had  acquired, 
through  inheritance  and  study,  of  ooonteracting 
optical  illnsions  in  the  perspective  of  his  build- 
ings. Essentially  a constructor,  he  wotild  no 
more  have  strained  after  a picturesque  effect 
than  have  been  guilty  of  word-painting ; he 
might  have  delivered  some  of  M.  Viollet-le-Dno’s 
lectures,  but  never  any  of  those  of  Mr.  Raskin. 

If  it  is  absnrd  to  bnild  up,  or,  to  use  the 
appropriate  phrase  of  the  theatre,  to  “ build 
out,”  the  pictnresque,  it  is  still  more  absnrd  to 
suppose  that  refinement,  in  the  Greek  accepta- 
tion of  the  technicality,  ought  to  be  applied  to 
any  and  every  description  of  modern  building. 
To  imagine  snch  a thing  is  to  imply  that  poetical 
inspiration  is  the  appanage  of  all  men,  and 
philosophical  argument  their  habitual  recreation. 
Now  that  the  snare  of  medimval  picturesqueness 
is  beginning  to  be  found  out,  it  may  be  oppor- 
tune to  add  that  the  pursuit  of  Greek  refinement 
is  worse  than  a snare.  Its  attainment,  except  in 
a few  cases  out  of  thousands,  is  as  impossible  as 
it  is  unnecessary.  Every  salient  line  in  the 
stones  of  the  Parthenon  was  the  subject  of 
minnte  calcnlation  and  laborions  study.  Human 
happiness,  according  to  Swift,  in  the  “ Tale  of  a 
Tub,”  is  a perpetual  possession  of  being  well 
deceived ; and  to  satisfy  the  cultivated  mind 
and  humour  the  equally  cultivated  eye  was  the 
aim  which  the  Greek  attained.  Those  who,  for 
300  years,  have  been  sticking  or  hanging  columns 
and  pilasters  to  stone  and  brick  walls;  crowning 
them  with  pediments  ; and  heaping,  in  laboured 
caricature,  fragmental  imitations  of  antiquity 
one  over  and  against  another,  did  not  know 
how  the  Greek  master  finessed  in  order  to 
insure  observers  of  his  own  and  fntnre  times 
a perpetual  possession  of  artistic  happiness. 
They  believed  that  classical  architecture  could 
be  revived  by  the  symmetrical  distribntioa  of 
certain  columns  and  cornices  of  certain  shapes  ; 
and  that  symmetry  meant  similarity  of  arrange- 
ment and  preciseness  of  dimension.  It  was 
only  during  the  early  years  of  this  century  that 
the  troth  was  discovered ; and,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  principally  by  the  labonrs  of 
Englishmen, — at  least  as  far  as  Greece  is  con- 
cerned. The  lesson  now  to  be  learnt  is  that  the 
Greek  architect  was  not  governed,  as  Mr. 
Penrose  has  well  said,  by  “ fixed  formulm  which 
he  could  not  modify."  Like  his  less  cultivated 
successor  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  out  his  coat 
according  to  his  cloth ; and,  as  an  instance, 
having  obtained  with  much  difficulty  the  reqai- 
site  number  of  lintel-stones— whose  collective 
length  was  sufficient  to  cover  bis  colonnade — he 
cared  little  whether  the  inter-colnmniation  was 
exactly  regular.  Witness  the  flanks  of  the  Par- 
thenon, where  some  of  the  lintels  are  rather 
more,  some  rather  less,  than  a certain  uniform 
length.  All  that  he  seems  to  have  insisted  npon 
was,  that  the  joint  of  the  lintels  should  fall  exactly 
over  the  centre  of  the  column,  and  that  the  centre 
of  she  triglyph,  which  was  the  vertical  continna- 
tion  of  the  column  or  point  of  support,  should 
fall  exactly  over  the  joint  of  the  lintels. 

Of  coarse,  all  sorts  of  hypotheses  have  been 
made  to  account  for  the  irregularity  which  has 
been  discovered  in  parts  of  the  arrangement, 
and  in  some  of  the  details,  of  the  Parthenon, — an 


irregularity  which  would  have  been  allowed  to 
escape  comment  bad  not  the  rest  of  the  building 
evinced  the  minutest  mathematical  exactness — 
and  that  those  which  attribute  it  to  the  dictates 
of  necessity,  utility,  and  common-sense  now 
obtain  the  largest  number  of  adherents  is  a 
favoorable  sign  of  the  times.  Indeed,  many  who 
have  carefully  measured  ancient  and  medimval 
works  will  not  be  indisposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Barges.  In  hia  recant  thoughtful  paper  upon 
“ Greek  Art,” — to  our  mind  a valnable  and 
significant  addition  to  the  technical  literature  of 
the  day, — he  ventured  to  doubt  whether  the 
delicate  curves  obtained  by  the  Greeks  resulted 
from  the  geometrical  means  described  by  Mr. 
Penrose ; and  he  suggested  that  they  were  doe 
“ to  some  simple  mechanical  instrument  snch  as 
a bent  lath  in  the  case  of  the  lines,  or  to  free- 
hand drawing  in  that  of  the  mouldings.”  It 
is  quite  useless  to  discuss  how  such  carves 
were  obtained ; suffice  it  that  they  exist ; and 
those  who  have  seen,  in  the  north-west  of  India, 
native  draughtsmen  squatted  upon  their  haunches 
and  drawing  complicated  carves  upon  loose 
paper  laid  on  the  knee,  may  perhaps  incline  to 
Mr.  Barges’s  suggestion  regarding  the  free-hand 
tracing  of  the  moulding  and  enrichment  of  a 
Greek  cornice.  That  an  analysis  of  its  component 
parts  reveals  a series  of  delicate  and  subtle 
observations  on  the  part  of  the  architect  has 
been  admirably  shown  to  the  atndent  by  M. 
Viollet-le-Duo.  If  the  Greek  enriched  the  face 
of  his  marble  or  terra-cotta  gutter,  it  was  not  for 
mere  love  of  ornament,  but  because  the  face  of 
such  a gutter  most  inevitably  get  spotted  and 
disfigured  with  rain  and  dust,  the  effect  of  which 
was  concealed  or  counteracted  by  the  lights-  and 
shadows  of  the  enrichment.  As  long  as  he 
remained  a cnltivated  ntilitarlan  he  put  no  base 
to  bis  columns  for  people  to  knock  their  sandals 
against;  and  even  when  he  did  begin  to  put 
bases  they  followed  the  contour  of  the  column. 
He  increased  the  diameter  of  an  angle  column  in 
deference  to  a desire  for  strength,  and  in  defiance 
of  what  is  now  called  symmetry.  If  a projec- 
tion here  and  there  upon  his  best  works 
extant  yet  remains  unexplained,  it  probably  held 
a piece  of  scaffolding,  of  which  be  was  as  sparing 
as  the  bnilders  of  to-day  are  lavish.  He  never 
altered  the  profile  of  a comice,  or  even  of  a 
moulding  by  the  ornaments  with  which  he  en- 
riched it.  Indeed,  the  form  and  the  stmctore 
were  with  him  so  much  one  and  the  same  thing 
that  no  mental  effort  or  embarrassment  takes 
place  in  the  attempt  to  grasp  or  nnderstand  his 
intentions. 

But  although  the  Greek  architect  expended  the 
wealth  of  hia  intellect  npon  the  publio  works  of 
his  country,  there  is  safficient  evidence  to  show 
that  in  private  bnildings  he  was  as  hostile  to 
ostentation  as  the  English  gentleman  is  or  was 
reputed  to  be.  In  Athens,  in  the  beat  times, 
when  the  temples  were  magnificent,  the  pri- 
vate dwellings,  according  to  Demosthenes,  were 
invariably  simple  and  modest.  Even  the  resi- 
dences of  Aristides  and  ililtiadee  could  not  be 
distingnished  from  those  of  their  neighbours. 
It  was  when  attempts  were  made  to  emulate  in 
smaller  pnblic  buildings  and  in  domestic  habita- 
tions  the  grandeur  and  refinement  which  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  Gods  that  the  subtlety  of 
Greek  art  disappeared.  Ridicule,  at  least  in  art 
matters,  then  killed  in  Athens  as  surely  as  it 
does,  or  lately  did,  in  Paris.  If  it  does  not  kill 
in  more  fortunate  countries,  it  is  perhaps  becanse, 
there,  the  bathos  is  neither  felt  nor  perceived. 
Our  grandfathers  piled  fnll-sized  models  of  the 
“ Lantern  of  Demosthenes  ” and  the  “ Temple  of 
the  Winds”  one  over  another  in  the  form  of  a 
Gothic  steeple,  which  they  set  astride  a classical 
portico.  In  onr  own  time  we  have  warehouses 
and  taverns  with  traceried  and  stained  glass 
windows  ; and  as  in  hnman  so  in  artistic  morality, 
too  mnch  familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

That  a disposition  to  sobriety  in  archibectnre 
is  gradually  spreading  amongst  all  classes  of  edu- 
cated people  is  evident.  So  much  is  known  now 
that  it  is  absolute  labour  for  one  man  to  make  a 
complete  display  of  his  antiquarian  lore.  He 
cannot  now  bear  down  upon  friends  and  clients 
with  all  his  archaeological  learning  at  one  fell 
swoop.  The  best  works  of  antiqnicy  and  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  like  “ funeral  baked  meats” 
served  cold  at  the  marriage-feast  of  modern 
eclecticism ; and  the  jourmand  scorns  a r^- 
chauffd.  The  other  day  an  architect,  who  has 
been  engaged  for  a quarter  of  a century  on  the 
practical  work  of  bis  profession,  wrote  : — “For 
myself,  as  I get  older,  I begin,  for  all  ordinary 
work,  to  believe  in  the  ‘ no  style,’ — something 
very  plain,  simple,  and  genuine.”  Such  an  ad- 


mission betrays,  perhaps,  satiety ; bnt  it  cer- 
tainly implies  intellectual  ripening.  It  requires 
intellect  to  put  together  a plain,  simple,  and 
genuine  edifice ; whereas,  mere  artistic  super- 
ficiality can  accomplish  with  ease  what  is  pic- 
turesque,  pretty,  and  pretentious.  Simplicity 
and  genuineness  mean  refinement  as  English- 
men nnderstand, — ay,  as  the  ancient  Greeks 
understood, — the  term.  They  mean  something 
which  is  the  natnral  enemy  of  burlesque  and 
masquerade.  They  mean  work  for  gentlemen 
and  men  of  intellect;  and  unless  this  class  of  the 
community  chooses  to  interest  itself  serionsly  in 
architectural  matters,  the  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  modern  cities  is  impossible ; for,  although 
regeneration  in  national  policy  may  sometimes 
spring  from  inferior  popular  strata,  regeneration 
in  national  art  must  descend  from  the  cnltivated 
classes  of  society. 


PROGRESS  AT  SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

The  work  of  restoration  which  has  been  going 
on  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years  at  Salisbury  is 
now  not  very  far  from  completion.  The  eastern 
arch  of  the  nave  is  still  blocked  up  by  the  very 
nnsightly  boarding  which  has  for  a good  while 
past  stopped  the  view  at  that  point,  where,  con- 
sidering the  length  of  time  that  the  obstruction 
had  to  remain,  it  might  be  thought  that  some- 
thing a little  more  decorative  might  have  been 
contrived  as  the  background  to  the  temporary 
choir.  However,  there  seems  now  no  reason  why 
the  work  should  not  be  completed  at  least  at  an 
early  period  in  next  year,  if  nob  within  the  pre- 
sent  year. 

The  scraping  and  revivifying  of  the  surface  of 
the  masonry  in  the  choir  and  north  transept  has 
been  accomplished,  and  the  repairing  of  the 
numerous  portions  of  the  Purbeck  marble  shafts 
which  had  decayed  past  making  good,  except  by 
the  excision  of  the  decayed  portion  and  the  re- 
placing of  it  with  new  material.  This  catting 
and  repairing  of  the  Purbeck  marble,  an  opera- 
tion requiring  great  care,  has  been  one  of  the 
moat  costly  items  in  the  work  of  restoration.  At 
present  the  south-west  transept  is  a forest  of 
scaffold-poles,  and  the  same  work  of  scraping 
the  stone  and  repairing  the  marble  is  being 
carried  on  there.  In  the  choir  the  floor  is  in 
process  of  being  re-formed  at  its  original  level,, 
as  it  had  undergone  the  process  of  raising  which 
the  restorers  of  another  epoch  were  so  fond  of 
indulging  in ; and  some  of  the  marble  inlay  which, 
together  with  tiling,  is  to  form  the  floor  design 
(in  the  manner  already  carried  out  in  the  floor  of 
the  presbytery),  is  in  readiness  for  laying.  Tho 
last  discovery  during  the  restoration  was  that  of 
a stone  screen  of  Late  Perpendicular  work,  con- 
taininga  series  of  niches,  between  the  piers  of 
the  arch  in  the  south  arcade  of  the  choir  which 
coincides  with  the  eastern  transept.  This  screen 
bad  been  built  over  by  a plain  wall,-  within  the 
masonry  of  which  it  was  enclosed,  and  which 
has  been  removed  and  the  screen  restored  in  its 
original  form.  The  piers  of  the  arcade,  by  the 
way,  between  this  point  and  the  crossing,  lean 
away  towards  the  east,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  tower,  to  an  extent  which  is  painful  to  the  eye, 
thongb  probably  not  now  of  special  consequence  in 
other  respects,  since  the  abutment  was  builtinto 
theeasterntranseptarcb.  Hadthisabutmentarch 
been  part  of  the  original  scheme,  in  place  of  the 
lofty  east  transept  arch  going  up  through  the  tri- 
forium  stage,  and  leaving  a great  void  at  the  level 
of  the  springing  of  the  main  arcade,  there  would 
probably  have  been  no  movement  of  the  piers  of 
the  latter  worth  speaking  of.  As  it  is,  the  abut- 
ment arch  was  a kind  of  shutting  of  the  stable- 
door  after  the  steed  was  stolen ; it  prevented  the 
possible  total  overthrow  of  the  structure,  but 
could  not  ameliorate,  of  course,  the  work  of  dis- 
placement already  done.  One  can  only  wonder,  in 
looking  at  such  an  incident,  at  the  extraordinary 
contradiction  between  the  boldness,  enterprise, 
and  genins  of  the  bnilders  who  conld  plan  and 
execute  such  a structnre  as  this,  and  the  want 
either  of  almost  ordinary  common-sense  and 
foresight,  or  of  statical  knowledge,  which  could 
render  them  blind  to  the  necessary  conseqnence- 
of  snch  a discrepancy  between  the  vertical 
pressure  of  the  centre  tower  and  its  longitndinal 
abutment. 

So  much  of  the  scheme  of  decoration  of  the 
choir  is  completed  as  may  enable  one  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  result  of  the  whole,  which  seems 
likely  to  be  good;  rich  in  effect  without  being 
too  heavy  or  pronounced.  The  surfaces  of  the 
vaulting  are  decorated  by  figures  nearly  white, 
and  merely  lined  in,  in  circles  and  on  grounds  of 
bine  or  ochre.  'These  are  painted  in  the  centre  of 
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•each  compartment  on  the  white  earface  of  the 
vaulting,  the  remainder  of  which  is  painted 
brick  pattern,  and  the  mouldings  of  the 
riba  coloured.  The  design  is  on  the  basis  of 
remains  of  the  original  coloured  design  discovered 
on  the  vault,  and  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
•Clayton  & Bell.  The  mouldings  of  the  arches  in 
the  main  arcade,  triforium,  and  clearstory,  are 
relieved  in  colour,  of  which  the  most  prominent 
lines  are  formed  by  colouring  the  roll  mouldings 
red  and  green ; the  red,  subdued  in  tone,  being 
the  more  largely  employed ; the  hollows  are 
coloured  in  more  receding  tones,  and  in  some 
cases  picked  out  with  a simple  decoration  in 
white.  A similar  decoration  is  continned  in  the 
vaulting  ribs ; the  bosses  of  the  vault  are  gilded, 
and  the  fillets  of  the  Purbeck  marble  caps  in  the 
upper  and  lower  arcades  are  also  relieved  with 
gilding.  The  spandrels  over  the  arches  are 
covered  with  a conventional  scroll  ornament  on 
a large  scale,  of  symmetriool  design,  and  follow, 
ing  in  its  disposition  the  shape  of  the  spaces  to 
be  covered ; the  main  part  of  the  design  being 
carried  out  in  line  with  portions  of  positive 
colour,  of  low  tones,  introduced  at  the  emphatic 
points  of  the  scroll-work. 

The  new  reredos  is  in  process  of  execution  at 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Parmer  & Brindley,  and  a 
new  organ  by  Willis  is  in  hand;  both  these,  we 
understand,  being  the  gifts  of  individuals.  We 
may  mention  that  about  6,000Z.  or  7,OOOZ.  are 
wanted  to  complete  the  work,  which  is  paid  for, 
or  nearly  80,  up  to  the  present  point;  subscrip. 
tions  towards  the  completion  will  be  welcomed. 

It  seems  a pity,  as  the  restoration  and  the 
decorative  schemes  of  the  choir  are  being  very 
completely  carried  out,  that  some  of  the  stained 
glass  offers  so  little  for  satisfaction.  The  east 
windows  of  the  presbytery  are  filled  with  very 
questionable  glass,  by  a firm  which  had  more 
reputation  at  the  outset  of  the  Gothic  revival 
than  it  now  possesses.  The  windows  are  weak 
in  design,  and  heavy  and  inharmonious  in  colour. 
Over  the  arch  which  separates  the  choir  from 
the  presbytery  is  a truly  dreadful  window  of 
some  two  centuries  ago,  which,  being  a family 
memorial,  must,  we  suppose,  be  considered 
sacred,  and  which,  in  fact,  has  been  lately 
repaired  and  made  to  shine  with  added  lustre. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  presume,  its  reten- 
tion in  its  original  position  is  unavoidable;  bub 
it  is  a terrible  eyesore,  nob  only  in  style  and 
design,  but  in  the  crudity  and  harshness  of  its 
colour,  which  injures  the  aiirial  perspective 
of  the  choir,  and  will  clash  seriously  with  the 
scheme  of  colour  decoration  on  the  walls. 
Then  there  is  the  south  window  of  the  east 
transept,  which  has  been  filled  with  the  d4bris 
of  old  glass  in  a most  marvellous  manner. 
In  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  some  of 
the  old  glass  has  been  put  together  very  success- 
fully,  at  each  side  of  the  window,  as  a frame- 
work  to  a modern  stained-glass  design  ; but  in 
the  transept  window  some  hundreds  of  odd  bits 
of  glass  are  promiscuonsly  leaded. up  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  systematic  arrangement 
with  a result  which  suggests  nothing  so  much  as 


HEALTHY  HABITATIONS.* 

I HAVE  ofcen  been  called  to  a residence  where 
a dank  and  unpleasant  smell  was  prevalent,  and 
traced  it  to  nothing  but  rot.  I do  not  allude  to 
the  wet  rot  which  seizes  wood  alternately  wet 
and  dry,  as  between  wind  and  weather  of  a 
fence-post,  but  the  dry  rot  which  is  due  to  the 
placing  of  unseasoned  wood,  or,  indeed,  any 
wood  in  close  contiguity  to  the  surface  mould 
and  the  gases  evolved  in  its  decay,  and  in 
situations  where  there  are  no  ventilating  air- 
bricks,  and  consequently  no  change  of  air.  Floor 
joists  which  have  been  long  surrounded  by  dead 
air  will  weigh  light  as  a feather  when  taken 
up,  all  due  to  fungous  growths  and  the  like. 
The  worst  of  it,  too,  is,  that  by  a catalytic  action 
the  decaying  wood  infects  the  sound,  and  the 
mischief  never  ceases  until  that  whole  level  of 
floors  is  destroyed.  If  on  inspection  the  attack 
has  been  found  a moderate  one,  and  the  space 
between  the  joists  and  the  ground  sufficient,  the 
infected  places  may  be  cut  out  and  the  space 
ventilated.  A pipe  may  also  be  laid  underneath 
the  fire-grate  for  a time,  to  ensure  thorough 
drying.  Bat  if  the  joists  rest  on  the  bare 
ground,  tho  only  remedy  is  to  take  them  up,  dig 
out  the  earth,  laying  down  some  concrete  if 
necessary,  and  refix  fresh  and  seasoned  timbers. 
I would  not  depend  even  upon  sulphate  of 
copper  or  chlorine.  Many  architects  specify 
the  joists  to  be  treated  with  various  solutions, 
under  pressure  or  otherwise;  bub  it  is  really 
not  neoessary  if  good  ventilation  amid  joists 
be  provided.  With  greater  reason  should  we 
seek  to  preserve  our  wood-carvings  from  the 
ravages  of  those  three  species  of  beetles  which 
require  plenty  of  light  and  open  air,  and  would 
seem  to  look  upon  a rich  chasing 
gourmand  upon  a samptuous  restaurant.  One 
wonders,  nevertheless,  how  our  fathers  escaped 
these  peats,  and  why  we  do  not  find  the  powder, 
ing  rot  or  the  shell-lined  burrows  in  the  time- 
honoured  timbers  of  onr  many  abbeys, 
carefully  examined  an  Egyptian  coffin  the  other 
day  at  Dresden,  and  it  showed  decay  of  no  kind, 
My  own  impression  is  that  we  build  far  too 
quickly,  and  out  of  undeaiccated  materials. 

Pass  we  to  the  walls  of  the  house.  Bad  walls 
may  be  constructed  of  too -porous  materials, 
which  will  allow  the  beating  wet  to  pass  through 
them.  Here  the  advantage  of  hollow  walls  is 
manifest,  down  the  interior  space  of  which  the 
moisture  may  trickle  and  be  carried  away.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  walls  should  be  built  of 
impermeable  materials,  to  prevent  the  intmeion 
of  water;  and  at  one  ironworks  alone  in  this 
country  some  120,000  bricks  formed  out  of  blast 
furnace  slag,  are  turned  out  weekly.  But  ' 
house  built  in  Bavaria  with  this  very  material,  it 
was  found  that,  although  dry  at  first,  it  proved 
unbearably  damp  in  the  end;  the  reason  being 
that  the  vapours  given  off  in  cooking,  washing, 
and  breathing  simply  condensed  upon  the  inner 
surface  and  remained  there.  The  truth  is  a wall 
must  breathe  ; and  even  with  the  doors,  windows, 
and  registers  shat,  a sensible  supply  of  air  should 


looking  into  a kaleidoscope  at  the  wrong  end.  I pass  in  and  out  of  the  room  through  the  wall 


Seriously,  the  effect  of  this  is  exceedingly  bad, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  every  morsel  of  old 
gloss  is  so  precious  that  it  is  to  be  stuck  together 
iu  this  way  to  disfigure >ne  of  the  principal  win- 
■dowa  of  the  cathedral.  Let  this  glass  be  taken 
out,  and  the  pieces  which  will  work  together 
rearranged  into  something  like  a design,  and  the 
remainder  made  out  with  modern  glass.  Some 
other  use  might,  no  doubt,  be  found  for  the  parts 
‘Of  the  old  glass  which  will  not  work  into  any 
shape;  but  it  would  be  better  even  to  throw  it 
away  than  to  disfigure  the  five  lancet  windows, 
as  they  are  now  disfigured,  by  this  piece  of 
arohseologioal  hodge-podge. 

Readers  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  the  re- 
storation has  been  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  has  also  just  com- 
pleted another  small  pieoe  of  restoration,  in  the 
shape  of  a very  picturesque  residence  over- 
lookiDg  the  close.— a quiet  bit  of  late  domestic 
Gothic,  which  harmonises  very  happily  with  the 
peaceful  aspect  of  the  broad,  level  lawn,  sur- 
rounded with  trees,  from  which  the  cathedral 
rises,  and  which  affords  such  a beautiful  base  for 
its  aspiring  vertical  Hues  and  pyramidal  compo- 
sition. On  this  particular  day,  however  (one  of 
nnusual  brightness),  the  best  thing  we  saw  was 
the  view  of  the  building  from  the  west  walk  of 
the  cloister,  with  the  tower  and  spire,  white  and 
glittering  in  the  strong  sunlight,  soaring  into  the 
blue  of  a cloudless  sky,  above  the  cool  green  of 
the  cloister  court  and  the  two  cedars, — a picture 
V7orth  remembering.  ‘ 


substance.  This  is  supplying  fresh  air  without 
draught,  and  as  was  intended  by  Nature.  For 
this  reason  also  it  is  wrong  to  paint  the  walls  either 
inside  or  outside,  to  cover  them  with  varnished 
papers,  or,  in  fact,  to  do  aught  but  distemper 
them  with  water-colour  which  cannot  close  up 
the  pores.  For  so  surely  as  we  do  prove  treason, 
able  to  Nature  in  this  matter,  so  certainly  shall 
we  suffer.  In  halls  and  in  corridors  where  ven- 
tilation is  constant,  and  where  one  merely  passes 
and  repasses,  we  may  indulge  to  the  long 
length  of  our  purses  in  marbles,  casings,  tiled 
dados,  and  oil-painted  spaces  ; but  in  onr  living, 
rooms  and  dormitories  let  us  beware  of  such 
innovations. 

Tho  walls  of  a room  may,  however,  be  properly 
enough  built  and  yet  act  prejudicially,  owing  to 
the  papering  bestowed  upon  them.  I need  say 
nothing,  however,  of  the  arsenical  papers  and 
the  poisonous  flock  papers,  for  householders  are 
now  mainly  alert  to  the  mischief  which  they 
work,  and  are  even  demanding  that  Government 
paternal  should  forbid  their  importation  or  manu- 
facture amongst  us.  That  arsenic  is  sometimes 
poisonous,  even  when  present  upon  smooth  aub- 
stanoes,  was  proved  the  other  day  at  Bonn, 
where  a professor  and  two  students  were  seized 
with  violent  headaches,  and  where  the  mischief 
was  traced  to  the  green  shade  over  the  lamp, 
which  was  coloured  by  the  poison,  and  which 
the  heat  of  the  lamp  bad  set  free.  In  like 
manner  the  dust  falling  from  the  poisonous 
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wall-papers  is  dangerous  when  breathed  by 
the  inmates  of  a room.  Such  dust  is  even  con- 
veyed to  other  rooms  by  our  senseless  habit  of 
dusting  with  dry  cloths  upon  the  floor.  Nor 
does  the  evil  of  paper-hanging  end  here;  for 
coat  upon  coat  of  paper  and  paste,  size  and  paper, 
may  sometimes  be  found  on  the  walls  of  a house 
just  got  up  for  an  incoming  tenant.  I have  seen 
seven  different  paperings,  embodying  apparently 
every  taste  under  the  sun,  taken  from  the  walla 
of  a single  room,  and  the  difference  to  the  ooou. 
pant  afterwards  was  something  wonderful. 

Yentilation  and  heating  I treat  as  kindred 
subjects,  and  as  dependent  upon  each  other  as 
are  the  boiler  and  firebox  of  the  engine  upon  the 
coal  and  water  of  the  tender.  I have  examined 
in  many  countries  some  hundreds  of  patents,  and 
seen  generally,  I believe,  all  that  has  been  most 
landed  in  the  way  of  ventilating  houses,  aud  I 
have  found  that  the  best  systems  have  always 
been  the  simplest.  First  of  all,  decide  whether 
you  will  adopt  the  common  firegrate  or  the  ven- 
tilating fireplace.  If  you  adopt  the  ordinary 
firegrate  in  the  living-rooms, — and  choose  you 
the  old  Rumford  pattern,— supply  it  with  air 
from  without,  and  it  will  then  cease  to  draw  cold 
air  from  the  passages  and  chill  your  feet  as  you 
sit  by  the  fire.  Then  provide  an  inlet  of  cold 
air,  broken  up  by  passing  it  through  a grating, 
such  inlet  to  be  from  the  floor  line  as  high  as 
one  can  conveniently  reach.  As  for  the  outlet, 
if  you  have  a separate  foul  air-flue  running  up 
alongside  the  chimney-flue,  insert  an  Arnott’s 
or  a Boyle’s  mica-valved  ventilator  into  that  just 
below  the  cornice ; and  if  you  have  no  separate 
shaft,  then  insert  the  ventilator  into  the  smoke- 
I would  further  recommend  a shallow 
ventilator  over  the  head  of  each  door,  the  whole 
width  of  the  door,  and  with  the  means  of  closing 
it  in  winter.  In  summer,  when  all  these  are 
open,  the  effect  is  congratulatory.  But  be  sure 
that  the  kitchen  is  well  shut  off,  or  well  venti- 
lated of  itself,  with  separate  inlets  and  a strongly 
withdrawing  foul  air-shaft. 

In  the  case  of  bedrooms,  where  common  grates 
are  to  be  used,  I would  equip  the  doors  with  the 
same  ventilating  panel  overhead.  But  I would 
furthermore  raise  the  lower  saah  of  the  window 
3 in.,  filling  up  the  gap  below  by  a piece  of  wood 
stretched  across  the  opening.  Provide,  also,  the 
means  of  lowering  the  top  sash.  The  lower  saah 
being  lifted  up,  a never-ceasing  air-current  from 
outside  is  directed  between  the  meeting  bars 
and  driven  upward  towards  the  ceiling,  being, 
moreover,  sensibly  warmed  in  its  passage.  The 
outlets  will  be  found  at  the  registers  of  the  grates 
or  at  the  valves  in  the  ohimney-breasts.  Mr. 
R.  RawHnson.who  kindly  showed  me,  at  his  own 
residence,  windows  fitted  up  upon  this  system, 
has  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  this  plan 
of  Dr.  Bird’s  is  the  best  possible  arrangement. 
The  living  and  bed  rooms  thus  ventilated,  there 
remains  the  staircase,  which  should  be  provided 
with  an  outlet.  Mr.  Rawlinson  lifts  up  the  flat 
ceiling-Hght  a little  ; and  where  there  is  none  I 
would  make  an  opening  into  the  outer  air  at  the 
highest  point,  with  a protection-box  to  prevent 
an  inward  current. 

If  the  owner  makes  choice  of  ventilating 
grates  behind  or  around  which  a chamber  is 
formed,  in  which  air  from  without  is  warmed 
and  allowed  to  enter  the  room  at  about  mantel- 
piece level,  and  if  the  architect  has  built  sepa- 
rate foul-air  flues  alongside  the  smoke-flues,  I 
would  still  provide  the  valvular  ventilators  in  the 
chimney-breast,  because  I have  seen  them  act 
beneficially.  But  if  no  such  separate  flues  exist, 
these  should  not  be  inserted  in  the  smoke-flue, 
?ht  be  done  with  impunity  with  a common 
fire.  The  behaviour  of  the  hot  air,  as  it  issues 
from  the  warm-air  chamber,  is  to  monnt  to  the 
ceiling,  adown  tho  wall,  dispersing  itself  pretty 
equally  throughout  the  room,  and  then  across 
the  floor  to  the  fire.  But  althongh  this  is  so,  I 
would  nevertheless  introduce  some  inlets  for 
fresh  air  during  the  summer,  and,  moreover, 
retain  the  power  of  withdrawing  the  respired  air 
by  means  of  the  foul-air  flue  in  the  chimney, 
breast. 

When  building  a house  I would  always  provide 
the  panel  over  the  door,  and  separate  air-flues  to 
supply  the  fires  with  air  for  combustion.  Be- 
tween the  smoke-flues  I also  invariably  provide 
foul-air  shaft,  terminating  a few  inches  above 
the  ridge  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  chimney, 
stack.  In  the  case  of  a cottage,  one  such  foul- 
air  flue  will  serve  several  rooms,  but  in  larger 
mansions  I always  make  a separate  air-with- 
drawing  flue  to  each  room.  In  the  reception, 
rooms  and  other  large  rooms  I cause  on  each 
wall,  during  the  process  of  building  the  walls,  a 
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4-10.  shaft  to  be  built  from  the  gronna.Hne  to 
the  eaves,  and  these  can  be  made  to  act  as  inlets 
or  outlets,  according  to  the  weather.  In  the 
depth  of  winter,  also,  they  are  readily  utilised 
for  gas  oalorigens. 

I need  not,  I think,  describe  the  whole-honse 
system  of  ventilation,  although  I warmly  approve 
of  it,  because  it  must  be  studied  in  detail.  Here 
a single  inlet  of  warm  or  cold  air  is  provided  for 
the  whole  bouse,  and  also  one  common  abstrac- 
tion shaft  as  an  outlet,  with  controllable  valves 
and  other  requisites.  It  has  proved  a great 
success  where  it  has  been  tried  by  Drs.  Drysdale 
and  Hayward,  and  if  properly  attended  to  will 
change  the  air  in  every  room  of  the  house  every 
twenty  minutes.  I am  afraid,  however,  that  the 
system  would  be  too  costly  for  general  use. 

I have  only  one  word  more  to  say  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  and  that  is  that,  whenever 
possible,  a vestibule  should  be  constructed  in 
the  ball,  and  the  air  warmed  for  the  hall  nse, 
and  for  the  use  of  all  the  passages.  The  advan- 
tage  of  the  ventilating  panels  over  the  doors 
will  then  also  be  felt.  But  the  stove  or  calorigen 
should  be  fed  with  a tube-conveyed  stream  of 
pure  air  to  be  warmed  within  it,  for  delivery 
into  the  room.  If  hot-water  pipes  or  coils  are 
used,  bring  in  all  the  same  the  stream  of  cold 
air  to  the  under  side  of  the  pipes  or  coils,  and 
save  the  churning  and  burning  of  the  air  over 
and  over  again,  iloreover,  if  there  be  a coil- 
case,  see  that  it  runs  on  castors,  and  enables  the 
servant  to  dost  the  pipes, — burnt  dust  being 
very  offensive. 

Ventilation  shonld  be  so  perfect  as  to  permit 
even  of  the  withdrawal  of  any  lighting  gas  which 
may  have  escaped,  or  at  least  for  a sufficient 
dilution  of  the  gas  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  disasters  as  the  late  one  at  Arbroath,  where 
three  people  perished  by  suffocation.  The  re- 
Bulis  ol  gas  poisoning  have  been  carefully  noted, 
and  the  reports  of  the  necropsies  given  by 
Dr.  Lockie,  of  Sunderland,  in  which  city  a youth 
of  eighteen  years  was  poisoned,  and  by  Dr. 
Sneddon,  of  Beith,  where  a man  aged  thirty  and 
a cat  perished  together.  Within  the  past  two 
years  leaks  from  gas-pipes  have  also  caused  ex- 
plosions,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  three  lives 
at  Southgate  and  two  at  North  Durham,  and 
London  has  but  lately  to  lament  the  loss  of 
Dr.  Foster  by  a similar  calamity.  Serious  ex- 
plosions  have  also  occurred  at  Sheffield,  Wirks- 
worth,  Eoebester,  Ashbouru,  and  doubtless  at  an 
endless  number  of  unreported  places.  Some- 
timeri  gas  has  escaped  into  the  house  from  leaks 
in  the  main  outside,  and  gas  will  creep  along 
underground  for  an  astonishing  distance.  It  has 
been  traced  for  30  ft.,  and  even  across  a road- 
way  on  one  occasion.  The  only  enre  for  this  evil 
is  lo  compel  the  companies  to  insert  stop-valves 
in  their  mains,  so  that  the  flow  of  gas  from  a 
fractured  pipe  can  be  prevented  pending  its 
restoration. 

But  I would  recommend  more  than  this,  and 
nothing  less  than  the  compulsory  testing  by  the 
gas  companies  of  the  house-pipes  before  their 
commodity  was  allowed  to  pass  through  them. 
And  I would  insist  npon  the  pipes  being  tested 
every  time  the  reading  of  the  meter  was  taken. 
With  our  system  of  working,  the  gas  companies 
are  independent  of  the  leakage  going  on  in  the 
house-pipes. 

Now,  in  America,  before  the  gas  companies ' 
will  make  the  connexion  with  the  meter,  they 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  pipes  are  intact. 
The  contrivance  used  for  testing  is  a force-pump 
of  simple  construction,  and  connected  by  a tube 
with  the  only  one  of  the  burners  which  has  not 
been  plugged  up.  If,  after  forcing  the  air  into 
the  pipes,  the  mercury  rises  in  the  gauge  and 
remains  steadily  at  the  one  height  after  the  stop- 
cock has  been  shut  off,  the  pipes  are  sound.  But 
I have  often  seen  the  mercury  dance  up  the 
pipe  and  disappear  when  the  pumping  ceases,  in 
which  case  either  there  is  a leak  at  the  joint  or 
a split  at  the  weld,  or  may  be  there  is  a plug  left 
out  behind  the  papering,  as  happened  to  be  the 
case  the  other  day,  or  peradventure  something 
has  happened  to  the  composition  piping.  It 
would  not  matter  very  much  certainly  whether 
the  gasfitter  were  bound  to  test  the  pipes  before 
the  gas  company  laid  on  the  gas,  or  whether  the 
gas  company  are  compelled  to  test  the  gas  be- 
fore  they  connected  to  the  main,  so  that  the 
pipes  were  tested.  I have  seen  here  in  London 
the  most  disgraceful  jobs  in  the  way  of  gasfitting 
which  nothing  but  a systematic  testing  would 
have  discovered.  Another  improvement  which 
should  be  encouraged  is  the  use  of  a gas- 
regulator.  The  beat  one  I know  can  be  seen  in 
nse  at  Judkins’s,  of  Fleet-street. 


As  we  perambnlato  through  our  ideal  mansion, 
the  next  thing  we  would  likely  take  notice  of 
would  be  the  water-pipes  and  the  ciscems.  In 
no  house,  whether  the  water  supplied  be  hard 
or  soft,  should  the  water  for  culinary  or  drinking 
purposes  be  conveyed  in  leaden  pipes.  I will 
not  insult  my  hearers  by  recapitulating  the 
reasons  for  this  precaution.  Of  late  years  the 
lead-encased  block-tin  pipe  has  been  found  to 
obviate  very  many  of  the  evils  complained  of  in 
lead  pipes,  and  it  will  always  have  good  work  to 
perform  for  the  community.  But  a still  better 
pipe  is  used  in  America,  and  steps  are  just  now 
being  taken  to  introduce  it  into  this  country.  I 
refer  to  the  glass-lined  water  and  gas  pipe,  in 
which  the  water  oomes  into  contact  with  glass 
only,  and  in  which  there  can  be  neither  oxidation 
nor  corrosion.  The  interior  being  smooth  also, 
there  is  less  friction,  and  consequently  the  flow 
of  water  can  be  carried  upwards  with  less  pres-, 
sure.  Fortunately,  too,  the  resisting  power  is 
very  much  greater  than  lead,  and  the  cost  is 
very  little  more  than  lead  pipe.  Those  who  have 
used  it  in  America  say  that  they  would  rather 
pay  for  this  pipe  than  have  any  other  fixed  for 
them  free  of  charge.  It  is  constructed  of  an 
iron  exterior  casing,  and  between  that  and  the 
glass  is  a compressible  plastic  substance,  which  is 
both  a non-couductor  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is 
certainly  a groat  advance  upon  everything  that 
has  yet  appeared  as  a water  or  gas  conveying 
medium,  and  deserves  universal  patronage. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain,  and  that  is,  leaden 
cisterns  should  be  abolished  altogether,  or  con- 
fined simply  to  the  supply  cistern  over  the 
closets.  I do  not  think  either  that  galvanised 
iron  cisterns  are  fit  for  the  storage  of  water, 
inasmuch  as  zinc  is  a coarse  metal  easily  oxidised. 
Poisoning  by  the  oxide  of  zinc  deposited  in  the 
cheaply  galvanised  iron  cisterns  and  along  the 
zinked  pipes  have  been  somewhat  frequent. 
Thus,  too,  we  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  zinc-liuod  kitchen  utensils.  Paper 
collars  also,  when  they  were  covered  with  zinc 
white,  caused  eruptions  around  the  neck  when- 
ever  the  perspiration  dissolved  the  zinc  coating. 

I believe  the  best  and  handiest  materials  for 
cisterns  will  be  found  to  be  slate,  enamelled 
inside.  I always  specify  them,  if  used  for 
drinking-water,  in  order  that  the  least  dust 
within  will  be  discoverable  at  a glance. 

When  a house  is  supplied  with  well  water 
only,  it  is  wise  to  periodically  analyse  it. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  waters  sent  from  the 
country  has  proved  on  analysis  to  be  unfit  for 
nse.  1 have  a client  at  the  present  time  residing 
in  London  who  has  fled  a magnificent  country 
seat  simply  because  not  a well  on  the  house  pre- 
raises  can  be  found  to  yield  good  water.  When 
sickoess  first  seized  the  establishment,  the 
drainage  was  suspected,  and  certainly  some 
serious  evils  were  laid  bare  and  remedied,  but 
nevertheless  the  uubealthiness  continued,  and  at 
last  the  water  proved  to  be  the  delinquent  j and 
the  strangest  part  of  the  matter  was,  that  the 
water  which  had  been  considered  best  on  the 
estate,  and  which  had  not  long  ago  been  bronght 
into  the  house. at  great  cost  by  a neighbouring 
plumber,  proved  to  be  the  very  worst  sample  of 
the  lot.  Wells  are  more  often  than  otherwise 
poisoned  by  the  infiltration  of  sewage  matter, 
but  not  unfrequently  are  they  made  unwhole- 
some by  the  introduction  of  lead  suction-pipe. 
When  a well  has  been  found  impure,  and  it 
becomes  incumbent  to  sink  another,  I make  a 
trial  of  the  most  likely  spot  with  the  aid  of  a 
tube  well,  and  if  the  discovered  water  proves  to 
be  good  on  analysis,  I sink  a well  there.  Several 
of  these  tube  wells  are  now,  however,  driven  at 
intervals  apart,  and,  united  by  longitudinal  pipes, 
are  brought  to  one  spot  where  a pump  is  fixed. 
This  is  often  found  to  be  cheaper  and  even 
better  than  sinking  a well. 

Uany  residences  in  the  country  are  entirely 
short  of  water,  taken  either  direct  from  the  river, 
or  raised  from  the  water-bearing  rocks.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  remaining  for  them  but  the 
utilisation  of  the  rain-water.  But  in  such  cases 
I carefully  exclude  the  supplies  from  lead  flats, 
and  use  them  in  the  soil-drains  for  flushing.  In 
every  case,  however,  where  rain-water  is  used 
for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes,  it  should  be 
well  filtered.  Sometimes  I use  a simple  filter  of 
one  chamber,  the  water  rising  through  sand  and 
gravel,  and  in  a general  way  this  is  sufficient. 
But  cases  do  occnx  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
interpose  a depositing-tank  previously  to  the  water 
finding  its  way  into  the  cistern,  and  when  one 
must  also  use  a more  compound  filtering  media, 
as,  for  instance,  chalk  and  charcoal,  and  shiugl© 
* or  sand.  And  when  the  sole  supply  of  the  boose 


is  derived  from  the  rain-water  collection  tank, 
especial  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  gutters 
aud  downspouts  in  a cleanly  state.  It  is  per- 
fectly  astounding  what  impurities  will  collect 
there  in  a few  months,  what  a load  of  fmcal 
matter,  and  what  dead  atomies  of  winged. life. 

And  nob  only  should  an  overflow  be  provided  for 
the  tank,  but  a drain  from  the  bottom,  fitted 
with  a plug  and  spindle,  so  as  to  facilitate  clean- 
ing. These  drains  should  not,  however,  lead  into 
the  soil-drains.  For  the  rest,  a large  ventilating 
pipe  should  be  led  up  out  of  the  tank  to  the  open 
air. 

I am  surprised,  considering  how  long  the 
cylinder  system  of  hot-water  heating  has  been 
known,  to  see  how  persistently  our  best  engi- 
neering firms  continue  in  the  use  of  the  huge 
boiler  at  the  back  of  the  fire,  and  all  ira  liabilities 
to  explosion  and  other  drawbacks.  So  thorough 
a case  has  been  made  out  against  the  system, 
that  I am  sure  every  one  is  acquainted  with  its 
demerits.  Indeed,  the  very  method  of  its  supply 
—from  the  often  filthy  small  supply  cistern  in 
the  corner,  or  in  the  dark  cupboard,  or  even  in 
tfae  wall,  is  enough  to  prove  that  there  is  too 
much  of  the  hole-and-corner  business  in  it  to 
guarantee  perfect  cleanliness.  On  one  occasion, 
in  Wimpole-street,  London,  I saw  the  small 
cistern  mud  thick  with  the  remains  of  dead 
beetles  and  cockroaches,  nor  would  the  defile- 
ment have  been  discovered  had  not  the  decoction 
in  time  discoloured,  the  water,  and  induced  a 

In  the  cylinder  system  of  hot-water  supply 
and  I never  in  any  case  recommend  any  other 
for  washing  up,  or  for  bath  water— I use  the 
Dyer  patent.  The  cold  water  is  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  the  hot-water  cylinder  near  the 
fire.  There  is  no  need  of  a circulating  hoU water 
cistern  upstairs,  neither  of  any  small-feed  cisterns 
downstairs.  The  cold  water  from  the  upstairs 
cistern  enters  near  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  boiler  of  the  apparatus  is  of  the  smallest 
possible  size.  Should  frost  set  in,  and  no  water 
flow  from  the  upper  cold-water  cistern  to  the 
cylinder,  so  as  to  force  the  hot  water  up,  there 
will  simply  be  a stop  to  the  supply  of  the  hot 
water  for  a time,  but  as  the  cylinder  will_  be 
nearly  full  of  water  all  the  time,  the  small  boiler 
will  always  be  kept  charged,  and  remain  so  nntil 
the  frost  surrenders.  It  is  impossible  to  empty 
the  cylinder  from  any  of  the  taps,  although  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  master  or  mistress  to  open  a 
sluioe-cock  and  empty  it  when  it  requires  to  be 
cleansed  out.  It  may  ocenr,  of  course,  that  a 
small  boiler  in  connexion  with  the  nursery  or 
still-room  fires  would  prove  a great  boon,  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  these.  But  there  is  to 
the  large  coffin-sized  boiler  at  the  back  of  the 
kitchen  and  scullery  fires,  it  being  a perpetual 
menace  to  the  lives  of  the  household,  and  worse 
than  the  sword  of  Damocles.  With  the  cylinder 
system  it  is  also  possible  to  beat  a few  coils  for 
warming  the  rooms  and  passages  ; but  the  coils 
should  be  galvanised  if  the  water  is  wanted  free 
from  discolouration. 

People  are  now  so  tired  of  being  lectured  upon 
drainage,  of  the  danger  of  laying  pipes  under 
bonaes,  of  using  bad  drain  pipes,  and  not  truly 
turned  ones  like  Stanford’s  ; of  the  propriety  of 
a good  fall  for  the  pipes;  of  good  joints  free 
from  stuck-up  shirt  collars  of  cement  inside ; and 
have  so  often  been  told  how  a coating  of  tar  round 
the  outside  of  the  pipe  will  prevent  the  entry  of 
roots  at  any  joint,  that  they  smile  simply,  and 
hazard  an  opinion  as  to  their  entire  acquaintance 
with  all  that  could  possibly  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject. This  boast  would,  however,  be  a fallacious 
one,  for  with  an  engineer  in  good  practice  nearly 
every  week  brings  him  a fresh  fact  to  startle  him 
as  to  what  evils  may  be  silently  working,  mole- 
like, underground,  and  sapping  the  health  of  the 
too  trnstful  ones.  Too  much  can  scarcely  ever 
be  said  regarding  the  danger  of  permitting  old 
cesspools  and  brick  drains  to  remain  inside  a 
house,  and  of  the  propriety  of  even  searching  for 
them,  if  the  bouse  be  an  old  one,  the  very 
moment  that  the  first  smell  is  manifest,  or  when 
the  first  rat  crosses  the  Eubicon.  I look  npon 
the  sewer  rat  as  really  a beneficent  animal,^  sent 
by  Providence  to  warn  us  of  the  possibility  of 
sewer-gas  ernptions.  He  is  to  cleanliness  in  the 
drain  what  the  Cimixlectularius  is  to  cleanliness 
in  the  bed,  a sort  of  moral  gendarme  flying  in  the 
face  of  danger  even  to  bid  you  be  wise  in  time. 
And  just  as  I would  search  for  old  cesspools  and 
brick  drains,  and  abolish  them,  so  would  I get 
rid  of  all  the  filthy  places  in  and  about  the  stable- 
yard,  the  garden,  and  even  the  kibchea  offices, 
and  replace  them  with  earth  contrivances  of 
automatic  action. 
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I never  look  npon  the  word  trap  in  a book,  or 
see  one,  but  I am  reminded  of  the  deceptive 
character  of  the  article.  We  must  have  traps, 
I know  very  well,  bat  we  do  not  require  many 
save  in  the  streets,  at  the  gullies,  or  just  before 
the  house.drain  enters  the  main-drain,  the  sewer, 
or  the  cesspool.  We  try  to  cut  off  all  connexion 
with  the  sealed  drain  by  the  insertion  of  an 
article  not  much  larger  than  an  old-fashioned 
watch,  and  with  a water  sea!  hardly  thicker  than 
its  silver  back,  and  believe  we  can  resist  the  in. 
fluence  of  gases  generated  in  about,  say,  ten  miles 
of  sewer,  and  seeking  an  entrance  into  the  rare, 
lied  atmosphere  of  the  honse.  The  idea  is 
monstrous,  and  ought  to  have  needed  no  Dr. 
Fergus  to  have  laboriously  ridiculed  it.  The 
best  trap  is  the  syphon-trap,  when  it  is  a syphon, 
but  I have  seen  so  very  many  imperfect  syphons, 
both  in  earthenware  and  lead,  that  I would 
almost  insist  upon  having  a worshipful  order  of 
syphons,  in  order  to  obtain  a hall-mark  npou 
them,  and  so  be  certain  that  they  really  trapped. 
I took  out  of  a mansion  the  other  day  in  Lincoln, 
shire  a leaden  bend  supposed  to  trap,  and  which 
a plumber  had  not  long  put  in,  and  I characterise 
Its  condition  and  beauty  of  shape  sufficiently 
when  I say  that  it  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
establishment,  and  duly  labelled. 

I am  almost  forgetting  our  imaginary  house, 
but  we  will  see  the  state  of  our  waste  deliveries. 
Does  the  cistern  overflow  deliver  into  the  soil- 
pipe  ? cut  it.  Does  the  bath  waste  so  deliver  ? 
out  that  off.  So  do  the  sinks  of  the  housemaids’, 
butler  8,  and  housekeeper’s  rooms  so  deliver,  cut 
them  off  also.  Let  nothing  go  into  the  drain 
direct,  and  disconnect  in  every  direction.  But 
what  18  disconnexion  ? Well,  if  you  take  the 
cistern  waste-pipe  out  of  the  soil-pipe,  or  out  of 
the  rainwater-pipe  conneoted  with  the  drain, and 
allow  the  cistern  waste  to  deliver  in  the  face  of 
day  upon  the  roof,  or  the  pavement  below,  that 
18  disconnexion.  If  you  find  that  the  waste-pipe 
ot  the  lead  safe  under  the  wateroloset  goes  into 
the  soil-pipe,  and  thousands  do,  or  into  the  D 
trap,  aud  if  you  make  a simple  hole  in  the  wall, 
and  put  the  lead  waste-pipe  through  it,  you  have 
disconnected  such  lead  closet  safe.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  kitchen  or  scullery  sink  runs 
direct  into  the  drain,  trapped  or  otherwise,  and 
if  yon  lead  the  waste  out  through  the  wall,  and 
cause  it  to  deliver  in  the  open  air  over  a grease- 
trap,  or  just  under  a ventilating  grid,  that 
kitchen  waste  has  been  disconnected.  Formerly 
it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  interpose  a small 
body  of  water  between  the  inside  of  the  house 
and  the  dram,  but  now,  in  place  of  this,  we  inter- 
pose an  open-air  space  between  the  trapping 
water  in  the  drain  aud  the  ends  of  the  wastes 
outside  the  honse.  The  rule  is  now  to  allow  a 
current  of  fresh  air  freely  to  travel  from  the  dis- 
connecting tanka  up  the  soil-pipes,  and  so  out  at 
the  roof,  the  constant  action  being  maintained 
by  the  adoption  of  a foul.air  withdrawing  oowl. 
Instead  of  the  house-drains  containing  pent-np 
gases  and  foul  air,  they  are  now  made  into  high- 
ways for  fresh  air,  aud  the  difference  in  favour 
of  health  is  self-evident.  No  matter  what 
pattern  of  closet  be  used, — hopper,  pan,  or 
valve,  the  latter  with  or  without  D traps,  if  this 
disconnexion  be  carried  out  with  the  soil-pipe,— 
and  Mr.  Field  was,  I behove,  the  first  to  venture 
upon  so  bold  a course,— if  there  be  a momentary 
exposure  of  the  wastes,  from  that  moment  of 
exposure  the  house  is  safe.  Between  the  foot  or 
two  of  exposure  and  the  larger  drain,  the  sewer 
put  a syphon,  and  nothing 
will  force^  that,  or  if  gas  does  so  on  any  one 
occasion,  it  will  simply  rise  out  of  the  disconnect- 
mg  chamber,  up  through  the  grating,  and  be 
harmlessly  dispersed  in  the  open  air. 

Lord  Byron  bade  his  readers 'of  “ Childe 
H^old  ” farewell  on  the  banks  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  idea  was  in  keeping  with  the  high 
sustamed  character  of  the  poem.  In  like  manner 
I will  bid  my  bearers  adieu  at  the  edge  of  the 
dust-bin,  ^at  microcosm  of  good  and  macrocosm 
ot  evil.  How  many  fevers  have  been  traced  to 
that  sarcopbagna.looking  box,  to  that  mausoleum, 
looking  tomb  under  the  area  steps,  or  in  the 
vault  of  the  close  back  yard  ? I think  the  only 
cure  IS  for  the  authorities  to  forbid  the  mixing 
together  of  the  kitchen  refuse,— and  this  may 
mean  anything,  from  the  lungs  of  a hare  to  the 
stalk  of  a lettuce,— and  the  dust  proper,  that  is, 
the  ashes  and  house  sweepings.  I would  also 
forbid  the  placing  of  the  duat-bin  below  the 
'floor  level.  Your  time  will  not  permit  me  to  say 
more  at  present,  bub  I have  indicated,  I hope, 
some  of  the  chief  reasons  why  houses  prove 
unhealthy,  and  with  your  leave  will  revert  to 
others  on  some  future  ocoasion. 
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A NEW  VESTRY  HALL  FOR  PENGE. 

The  Vestry  of  Penge  have  hitherto  been  with- 
out  a public  hall  or  offices,  and  np  to  the  present 
time  the  bnsmess  of  the  vestry  has  been  con. 
ducted  m a private  house.  This  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things  has  led  to  much  inconvenience, 
winch  IS  about  to  be  remedied.  At  their  meet 
mg  last  week,  the  Vestry  decided  upon  the  erec- 
tiooofanew  vestry-hall  within  the  parish,  and 
the  preliminary  steps  for  effecr.ing  this  obieot 
were  taken.  The  Vestry  resolved,  with  the  sane- 
tion  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  put  in 
force  the  Act  passed  to  prevent  the  holding  of 
vestry  meetings  in  churches  or  private  places 
and  the  erection  of  a new  vestry-hall  having  also 
been  agreed  upon,  a committee  was  appointed 
to  further  the  undertaking  by  purchasing  land  5 
and  It  was  farther  determined  that  an  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  permission  to  borrow  a sufficient  sum 
of  money  for  carrying  out  the  undertaking.  The 
question  of  appointing  an  architect  was  next 
considered,  the  name  of  Mr.  Elkington.  a member 
of  the  vestry,  and  the  gentleman  who  designed 
the  Lewisham  vestry-hall,  being  mentioned:  It 
appeared  that  Mr.  Elkington  had  tendered  his 
resignation  as  a member  of  the  board,  which  the 
Vestry  having  accepted,  the  chairman  observed 
that  It  was  necessary  to  have  the  advice  of  an 
able  architect  to  assist  in  the  first  as  well  as  in 
the  more  advanced  steps  of  action  in  the  matter 
and  suggested  the  name  of  Mr.  Elkington  as  that 
ol  a gentleman  on  whom  they  could  fully  rely  for 
judgment  and  ability  to  advise  thetp  on  the  sub- 
ject,  and  by  whose  assiatanoe  they  would  be  sure 
to  have  erected  a handsome  and  commodious 
vestry-hall.  Mr.  Elkington,  after  some  discus. 
Sion  vvas  appointed  the  architect.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  intended  new  building  is  5,5001. 

THE  THAMES  TOLL  BKIDSES  BILL. 

Th™!.:''*  I’ri'Jgea  across  tie 

Thames  oatne  before  a second  committee  of  the 
House  01  Commons  last  week-,  the  House  havinc 
referred  its  further  consideration  to  anothe? 
oommittee  other  than  that  before  whom  evidence 
had  already  been  taken.  The  petitioners  (who 
appeared  by  their  counsel  or  agents)  against  the 
B,  I wore  the  Corporation  of  London,  the  Metro, 
politan  Board  of  Works,  the  Board  of  Works  for 
the  Greenwich  district,  the  South-Eastern  Bail, 
way  Company,  and  tho  Vauihall  Bridge  Com- 
ft*™”'-  of  the 

Bill;  Mr.  Eowler,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Gunn,  and 
S'*  0"‘>onco  in  favour  of 

the  Bill  before  tho  seloot  committee,  wore  in 

S r Mm '"’d  p'  if  required 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  who  appeared  for  the  Cor- 
poration,  asked  tho  oommittee  not  to  prooood 
with  the  Bill,  inasmnoh  as  it  had  been  altered 
stneo  Its  introduction  to  tho  Honse,  but  this 
objection  was  overruled  by  the  chairman,  and 
the  oommittee  decided  to  hear  evidence  and  the 
arguments  of  oonnael.  the  Corporation  bavin- 
withdrawn  their  opposition  for  tho  present  iS 
consequence  of  the  decision  of  tho  committee 
After  coneiderable  disonsaion,  and  the  arguments 
of  the  several  eonnsel,  together  with  some  addi- 
tional  evidence,  not  given  before  the  former 
oommittee,  the  committee  nnanimonsly  passed 
the  preamble  of  tho  Bill,  and  at  a further  Lting 
the  clauses  were  agreed  upon.  ° 


CHOIR  OF  EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 

The  restored  ohoir  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
Of  St.  Peter,  Exeter,  has  been  opened.  The 
work  has  been  in  progress  between  four  and  five 
years.  Now  that  the  choir  has  been  finished 
the  nave  will  have  its  turn.  The  cost  of  the 
esitaated  at  about 
lio.OTOi.  When  the  nave  is  completed,  the  cost 
of  the  restoration  of  the  whole  interior  will 
probably  amount  to  40,0001.,  the  extent  to  which 
lunds  are  at  present  forthcoming. 

The  whole  series  of  stalls  is  new,  excepting 
the  ancient  misereres,  whose  quaint  style  and 
excellent  workmanship  marked  them  out  as 
worthy  of  embodiment  in  the  new  design.  Of 
these  new  stalls  we  gave  an  illustration  in  our 
volume  for  last  year.*  When  an  opportunity 
occurs,  we  will  go  through  the  cathedral. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  in  a few  words 
the  general  work  of  the  restoration,  and  those 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  carrying  it  out. 
The  whole  of  the  restoration,  as  our  readers  are 
well  aware,  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
^d  under  the  instructions  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
Under  Sir  Gilbert,  for  a considerable  period,  Mr. 
Snellgrove  superintended  the  work;  but  for 
some  time  past  Mr.  E.  G.  S.  Luscombe  has  had 
the  charge.  The  whole  of  the  restoration  work 
generally,  the  new  pulpit,  the  restoring  of  the 
bishop’s  throne,  and  a portion  of  the  new  wood- 
work,  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Edwin  Las- 
combe,  of  Exeter.  The  new  stalls  erected  have 
been  provided  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley, 
of  London.  The  painting  and  stained-glass 
windows  have  been  done  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell  ; the  lighting  aTangements  and  altar.rails 
by  Messrs.  Hart  & Peard,  of  London;  the  brass 
ohpir.deske,  pulpit-railing,  metal  gates,  and 
grilles,  by  Mr.  Leaver,  of  Maidenhead;  and  the 
organ  by  Mr.  Henry  Speechley,  of  London. 


TlieGovernmeatPrisonBiH.-TheHoward 

Association  have  passed  a resolution  that  “ The 
committee  of  the  Howard  Association  regard 
with  much  satisfaction  the  new  Prison  Bill  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
as  tending  to  effect,  or  facilitate,  some  important 
improvements  which  this  Association  has  for 
years  been  actively  advocating.  In  narticnlar 
they  hope  that  its  provision  for  a large^reducfcion 
Sp  utmecessary  gaols  will  receive 

the  oordia  and  early  support  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature.  They  would  desire  that  the 
undue  restrictions  placed  by  the  Prison  Act  of 
I860  upon  varied  and  profitable  gaol  industry 
(limiting  prisoners’  occupation  too  much  to  the 
treadmill  and  similar  ‘ work  ’)  should  be  definitely 
repea  e . The  daily  average  of  prisoners  in 
England  and  Wales  is  18,500  in  the  county  and 
borough  gaols,  and  8,500  in  the  convict  prisons; 
a total  ot  27.000  to  a population  of  24  millions. 
1 prisoner  to  every 

1.000  free  men.  Consequently  the  competition 
of  prison  industry  with  free  labour  is,  and  must 
be  a most  mfioitesimal,  with  any  moderate  die- 
I tnbution  of  trades  amongst  the  prisoners 


HA.STINGS  BATHS. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Howell, 
plans  were  prepared  for  Public  Baths  and 
Aquarium  adjacent  to  the  sea-wall,  Hastings. 
The  design  by  Messrs.  Jeffery  &,  Skiller  and 
Cross  & Wells,  local  firms  of  architects,  was 
selected,  and  here  for  a time  the  matter  stopped. 
Then  the  Mayor  called  a public  meeting,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Public  Baths  aud  Aquarium 
Company  was  formed.  Eventually  the  White 
Rock  site  was  secured,  the  company  underbaking 
to  erect  a sea-wall,  and  to  give  up  the  roof  of  the 
building  as  a public  parade,  in  return  for  which 
the  Council  were  to  pay  them  1,500J.  Another 
delay  was  caused  through  the  usual  routine  of 
red  tapeism  in  connexion  with  the  office  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  but  everything  being  at  length 
settled  satisfactorily,  tenders  were  issued  for 
the  erection  of  the  building,  and  the  contract  of 
Mr.  Adcock,  of  Dover,  at  27,000Z.,  was  accepted. 
Some  misunderstanding  seems  to  have  arisen 
between  Mr.  Adcock  and  the  directors  of  the 
company  as  to  his  liability,  and  failing  to  arrive 
at  an  amicable  settlement,  he  threw  the  con. 
tract  up.  The  directors, — not  wishing  to  delay 
the_  works, — held  a meeting  at  which  it  was 
decided  that  they  should  carry  out  the  work 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  architects, 
and  that  decision  was  approved  of.  Another 
question  which  arose  was  whether  the  aquarium 
could  be  carried  out  on  a remunerative  scale ; 
all  admitted  the  necessity  of  the  baths,  but  there 
were  many  who  did  not  see  the  need  of  an 
aquarium.  The  decision  arrived  at,  therefore, 
to  proceed  with  the  baths  and  leave  the  aquarium 
an  open  question  for  the  present  was  universally 
admitted  to  be  a wise  one.  The  designs  now 
consequently  embrace  the  batbs  only,  though,  of 
course,  the  sea-wall  must  be  completed.  The 
baths  will  be  placed  on  the  western  portion  of 
the  site,  and  the  entrance  from  the  parade  will 
be  by  a double  flight  of  steps  leading  to  an  open 
portico.  Right  and  left  of  the  ticket-offioe  will 
be  the  entrances  to  the  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s 
swimming-baths,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
large  open  area  will  be  placed  the  first-class 
private  baths, — eight  in  number, — for  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  each  consisting  of  a bath-room  with 
dressing-room  and  water-closet  attached.  A 
spacious  corridor  forms  the  approach  to  the 
gentlemen’s  swimming-baths,  which  has  an  area 
of  water  100  ft.  by  -10  ft.  The  dimensions  of  the 
bath  used  by  the  ladies  are  56  ft.  by  26  ft.  A 
cold  fresh  and  salt  water  shower-bath  will  be 
provided  at  the  end  of  each  bath.  To  make  the 
bathing  establishment  complete,  a small  Turkish 


* Vol.  ixxiii.,  p.  975, 
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bath  will  be  attached.  A large  room,  65  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  with  refreshment  department,  will  be 
placed  beyond  the  baths,  and  this  would  ad- 
mirably  answer  the  purpose  of  a reading  or 
concert  room. 

Already  the  works  are  in  operation.  Mr.  L. 
Dillon,  a gentleman  who  has  experience  in 
hydraolio  works,  is  snperintending  the  erection. 
His  foreman  is  Mr.  Gambling,  who  was  for  a 
long  time  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
concrete  blocks  at  Rye  Harbour,  and  in  laying 
them  in  the  wall  which  forms  Dover  Harbour. 
Concrete  will  bo  the  chief  material  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  building.  Daring  favour- 
able weather  the  foundation  blocks  will  be  formed 
on  the  exact  site  of  the  wall.  The  smaller 
blocks  will  be  moulded  on  the  platform  prepared 
for  the  purpose  in  the  enclosure,  and  when 
they  have  to  be  fixed  in  position  io  the  wall 
they  will  be  bedded  and  bonded  in  Medina 
ooment.  On  Wednesday  in  last  week  the  first 
block  of  the  building  was  laid  by  Mr.  Brassey. 
A massive  block  of  concrete,  21  yards  cube,  was 
placed  in  position  on  the  rock  5 ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  beach,  aud  above  this  the  memorial 
block,  weighing  six  tons,  was  suspended. 


SURVETORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Caerleon. — Mr.  William  Harris  has  resigned 
his  office  as  surveyor  to  the  Caerleon  Highway 
Board.  He  concludes  a letter  to  the  ifere/orci 
Times  by  saying, — “I  leave  it  to  the  public  to 
judge  whether  a surveyor  of  over  eleven  years’ 
standing,  who  has  always  given  general  satisfac- 
tion, should  be  called  upon  (in  the  absence  of 
any  complaint)  to  render  a monthly  account  to 
each  waywarden  of  the  district,  of  how  and  where 
his  whole  time  is  spent  each  day.  I feel  con- 
fident  that  the  course  I have  taken  in  resigning 
rather  than  carry  out  such  a motion  will  meet 
with  general  approval.” 

Qillingham. — Mr.  W.Tozer  has  been  appointed 
surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances  to  the 
Gillingham  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Hove. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Hove 
Commissioners,  on  the  Ist  inst.,  Mr.  E.  B.  ElHoe- 
Clark  (now  of  Derby,  and  late  of  Ramsgate) 
was  elected  surveyor  for  the  town  and  district  ol 
Hove,  at  a salary  of  400L  per  annum,  subject  to 
his  devoting  the  whole  of  hia  time  to  the  duties 
of  his  office.  There  were  100  candidates,  the 
final  choice  being  confined  to  three,  viz.,  Mr. 

A.  M.  Hisoocks,  Mr.  Clement  Dnnscombe,  and 
Mr.  Ellice-Clark,  the  successful  candidate. 

Lhicoln. — For  the  office  of  city  surveyor  of 
Lincoln  there  were  forty  applicants,  and  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  six  were 
selected,  and  requested  to  personally  attend 
another  meeting  of  the  council,  held  on  the  27tb 
ult.  At  this  meetidg  Mr.  J.  J.  Henderson,  of 
Leeds,  was  elected  by  a large  majority. 

Lotig  Eaton. — Mr.  W.  B.  Redgway  has  been 
appointed  surveyor  aud  inspector  of  nuisances 
to  the  Long  Eaton  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
vice  Whittaker,  resigned. 

Netocastle-under-Lyme.  — Mr.  J.  T.  Eayers 
has  been  appointed  surveyor  to  the  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Mr.  Lamb,  the  property 
surveyor  of  the  Newcastle  Town  Council,  having 
resigned,  the  Town  Council  has  accepted  the 
following  recommendations  of  the  Finance  and 
Town  Improvement  Committees,  viz., — “That 
the  whole  management  of  the  duties  attached  to 
the  offices  of  property  surveyor  and  borough 
engineer  and  town  surveyor  be  placed  under  one 
competent  person  as  the  bead;  and  that  the 
salary  be  fixed  at  1,0001.  per  annum,  and  that 
eventoally  such  officer  shall  have  power,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  respective  committees,  to 
engage  and  discharge  subordinate  officers  and 
clerks.  That  the  proposed  arrangements  do  not 
apply  to  the  present  borough  engineer  and  town 
surveyor  [Mr.  Falbon],  whose  continuance  in 
office  shall  remain  with  the  council.” 

Reigate. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Reigate 
Town  Council,  Alderman  Field,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Thornton,  who  had  placed  the 
motion  on  the  agenda,  moved, — ‘‘That  in  con- 
sideration  of  the  extraordinary  services  rendered 
by  the  surveyor  this  year,  and  the  great  zeal  and 
efficiency  shown  by  him,  by  which  the  corpora- 
tion  has  been  materially  benefited,  his  salary 
for  the  year  be  increased  by  a prompt  payment 
of  100  goineas.”  A general  feeling  was  expressed 
that  the  surveyor  had  well  earned  this  gratuity, 
and  the  resolution  on  being  pub  was  carried. 

Salisbury. — At  thelast  meeting  of  the  Salisbury 
District  Highway  Boaxd,  a discussion  took  place 


on  the  conduct  of  the  surveyor,  Mr.  Whinnerab. 
It  was  alleged  he  had  expended  a sum  exceeding 
51.  in  materials  withont  the  consent  of  the  Board, 
A vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  him  was,  how- 
ever, lost  by  a majority  of  twenty  votes  to  sixteen. 
Then  arose  the  question  whether  Mr.  Whinnerab 
should  be  censured  for  expending  more  than  51. 
at  one  time  without  the  order  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
Rend  moved  an  affirmative  resolution,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Marsh.  Mr.  Crook,  who  spoke 
strongly  in  Mr.  Whinnerah’s  favour,  moved  a 
direct  negative,  aud  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Street. 
On  a division,  Mr.  Read’s  motion  was  carried  by 
a majority  of  twenty  to  nine. 

WarnTigioTi.— The  Warrington  Town  Council 
have,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee,  resolved  to  increase  the 
salary  of  Mr.  R.  Vawser,  the  borough  svrveyor,  by 
1001.  per  annum,  i.e.,  from  3301.  to  4301.  In 
addition  to  his  salary  Mr.  Vawser  is  allowed  two 
per  cent,  on  “quantities”  taken  out  for  woyks 
under  his  direction.  He  is  also  provided  with 
an  office,  and  is  allowed  private  practice  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  borough. 

TVanricfc. — Mr.  G.  Lewis,  assistant  surveyor 
to  the  vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  has  been  appointed 
surveyor  to  the  borough  of  Warwick,  vice 
Pritchard,  resigned. 

Wednesbury.—At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of 
the  Wednesbury  Local  Board,  held  on  the  26tb 
ulb.,  it  was  resolved,  — “That,  in  view  of  the 
increased  size  and  importance  of  the  town,  it  is 
expedient  that  a committee  of  the  whole  Board 
should  take  into  consideration  the  present  ad. 
ministration  of  the  office  of  surveyor,  in  order  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  shall  enable  the 
gentleman  filling  that  office  to  devote  his  vrhole 
time  to  the  duties  thereof.” 

JVeynioutb.  — Mr.  Seaman,  the  late  borough 
surveyor  of  Weymouth,  has  received  a letter 
from  the  clerk  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  in- 
forming him  that  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  it  was  resolved,  — “That  Mr.  Seaman, 
having  sent  io  his  resignation  as  surveyor  to 
this  Board  after  a service  of  many  years,  this 
Board,  desires  to  express  to  him  their  great 
satisfaction  at  the  admirable  way  and  faithful 
and  honest  manner  in  which  he  always  dis- 
charged  the  onerous  duties  of  his  office  whilst 
in  their  employ,  and  wish  him  every  happiness 
in  his  retirement  into  private  life.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the 
present  session  was  held  on  Friday,  the  30th  ult., 
the  president,  Mr.  John  S.  Quilter,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  John  Douglas,  of  Chester,  was  elected  a 
member.  Mr.  Pownall,  the  librarian,  announced 
that  Mr.  Bedford  Lemere  bad  presented  the 
Association  with  a series  of  photographs  of 
specimens  in  the  Architectnral  Museum.  The 
best  thanks  of  the  Association  were  accorded  to 
the  donor. 

Messrs.  Francis  and  Maolachlan,  jnn.,  the 
scrutineers  appointed  to  examine  the  voting- 
papers,  reported  that  the  following  gentlemen 
had  been  elected  office-bearers  in  the  Associa- 
I tion  for  session  1876-77,  viz. : — 

President. — Mr.  Henry  Cowell  Boyes. 

Fice-Pre.«i'ie?ifs.— Messrs.  S.  Flint  Clarkson 
and  W.  W.  Robertson. 

Members  of  Commiffee.— Messrs.  T.  W.  Cutler, 
E.  B.  Ferrey,  H.  L.  Florence,  R.  M.  Marnock, 

B.  A.  Paice,  J.  S.  Quilter,  W.  L.  Spiers,  H.  H. 
Stannus,  J.  Salman,  and  C.  G.  Vinall. 

Treasurer.— Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews. 

Librarian.— R.  E.  Pownall. 

Secretaries.— Messrs.  Edward  G.  Hayes  and 
Aston  Webb. 

Solicitor.— Mr.  Francis  Truefitt. 

Assistant  Librarians. — Messrs.  H.  W.  Pratt 
andV.  Trubshawe. 

Auditors. — Messrs.  A.  Conder  and  R.  C.  James. 

Registrar.— Mr.  T.  H.  Watson. 

Collector. — Mr.  Alfred  Hill. 

Thanks  were  given  to  the  president  and  secre- 
taries for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  read  a paper  on  “The 
Architect  and  the  Pnpil,”  and  this  we  print  in 
exteiiso  on  p.  667. 


Divergent  Estimates.— The  3retropoZifan 
states  that  a survey  of  the  borough  of  Oldham 
being  required,  the  Town  Council  prepared  a 
specification,  and  asked  for  tenders.  Several 
were  sent  in  accordingly,  and  they  varied  from 
7501.  to  12,450,  No  tender  was  accepted. 


THE  VOTIVE  CHURCH,  VIENNA. 

The  Church  of  the  “Messiah,”  more  commonly 
known  as  the  “ Votiv  Kirche,”  erected  by  pablio 
subscription  to  commemorate  the  marvellous 
escape  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  from  assassi- 
nation on  the  ISth  of  February,  1853,  will,  when 
completed,  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  epeoi- 
mens  of  Gothic  architecture  executed  in  modern 
times.  The  plan  after  which  it  has  been  built 
was  designed  by  Herrn  H.  Ferstel,  architect,  of 
Vienna,  io  1854,  and  chosen  ont  of  seventy-two 
designs,  sent  in  answer  to  an  invitation  from  the 
general  committee ; but  it  was  not  until  1856 
that  the  work  was  actually  commenced.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  ground-plan,  which  we  shall 
give  on  another  occasion,  the  building  consists 
of  a nave  and  two  aide  aisles,  the  latter  con- 
tinued round  the  chancel  as  choir  gallery,  com- 
mnnicabing  with  seven  small  chapels,  and  of  a 
transept,  with  four  corner  chapels  abutting 
on  it. 

The  principal  facade,  facing  the  Riogstrasse,  is 
crowned  by  two  elegant  octagonal  spires.  Un- 
derneath is  the  main  entrance  to  the  nave,  with 
separate  portals  to  the  two  side  aisles.  A smaller 
spire,  constructed  in  iron  and  sheeted  with  lead, 
marks  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transept.  Projecting  portals  form  the  entrances 
to  the  transept  at  both  ends,  leading  through 
vestibules  into  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
polygonal  chancel  forma  seven  sides  of  a regular 
dodecagon,  and  above  it  is  an  oratorium  in  form 
of  a triforium,  which,  together  with  the  choir 
gallery,  attains  the  same  height  as  the  roof  of 
the  side  aisles. 

The  best  ecclesiastical  Gothic  of  the  period, 
between  the  thirteenth  and  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  centuries,  was  chosen  as  the  standard 
by  which  to  work,  and  has  been  adhered  to  as 
strictly  as  the  small  dimensions  of  the  building 
permitted.  The  minute  elaborations  of  a more 
florid  style  have  been  obliged  to  give  place  tO' 
simpler  details  for  want  of  space ; but  so 
thoroughly  has  the  original  conception  been 
carried  out,  that  the  statuary  adornment  of  the 
exterior  is  founded  on  the  same  typological 
sculptural  period  as  that  of  the  arcbicectnre  of 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  principal  front 
contains  a representation,  carved  in  marble,  of 
the  “Mystery  of  the  Redemption,”  while  the 
“Creation”  and  ‘‘Sanctification”  severally 
adorn  the  right  and  left  faejades.  But  it  is  on 
the  interior  that  the  greatest  amount  of  time 
and  adornment  baa  been  spent.  The  carvings 
and  mouldings  of  the  pillars  and  capitals  are 
studied  from  those  of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne, 
and  the  elaborations  of  the  altar-piece  and 
pnlpit,  which  promise  to  be  richer  than  anything 
of  their  sorb  yet  accomplished,  will  probably 
delay  the  opening  of  the  church  until  1877. 

The  leading  dimensions  are  as  follow  : — 
Greatest  length,  292  ft.  English;  greatest  span, 
94  fc.  6 in. ; span  of  nave,  37  ft.  6 in.  ; height  to 
ceiling  of  nave,  93  ft.  3 in.;  height  of  spires,  325  ft. 
The  building  was  commenced  in  1856,  and  the 
whole  completed  to  the  height  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
side  aisles  in  1862.  The  two  spires  and  nave 
to  its  full  height  in  1864.  The  former  to  the 
height  of  the  main  roof  in  1865,  and  the  last 
atone  of  both  spires  in  1868.  The  nave,  transept, 
and  chancel  were  not  finished  until  1871,  nor  the 
roofing  until  1873.  Since  then  the  entire  energy 
has  been  concentrated  on  the  internal  decorations, 
and  the  erection  of  statues  in  the  niohes  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building.  The  stone  is  throughout 
bard  sandstone ; the  roof,  of  iron  constroebion, 
that  of  the  nave  being  covered  with  slates  of  two 
colours,  and  those  of  the  aisles  with  lead.  The 
total  cost  when  completed  will  amountto  374,8501., 
and  the  result  will  be  a grand  monument  to 
commemorate  a national  thanksgiving  for  the 
preservation  of  a sovereign.  Some  years  ago  we 
gave  some  particulars  of  the  undertaking,  and  a 
small  view,  bub  the  importance  of  the  building 
justifies  us  in  publishing  a mors  complete  repre- 
sentation of  it. 


Alcester  Water  Supply. — On  the  21st  ult. 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  C.E.,  inspector  under  the 
Looal  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
Town-hall  Alcester,  into  the  proposal  of  the 
Alcester  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  to  constitute 
a portion  of  the  parish  of  Alcester  a special 
drainage  district,  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  works  of 
water  supply,  at  a cost  of  3,035Z.,  in  accordance 
with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  Pritchard, 

C.E.,  of  Warwick.  The  inquiry  was  somewhat 
stormy. 
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THE  ARCHITECT  AND  THE  PUPIL. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION.* 

In  the  many  discusBions  that  have  arisen  in 
recent  years  on  the  question  of  architectural  edu. 
cation,  the  system  of  pupilage,  which  lies  at 
the  very  root  of  the  matter,  seems  to  have  re. 
ceived  less  attention  than  it  deserves.  Very 
much  has  been  said  upon  “ the  arts  accessorial  to 
architecture,”  and  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that, 
while  a certain  class  of  subjects,  all  more  or  lees 
useful  to  the  architect,  and  all  pleasant  to  know, 
can  be  taught  to  the  pupil,  he  must  pick  np 
as  much  of  the  ait  of  architecture  as  he  can, 
mainly  by  his  own  observation  and  industry. 
Starting  from  the  idea  that  this  art  cannot  be 
taught,  it  is  but  one  step  to  the  idea  that  the 
system  of  pupilage  ought  to  be  discontinued,  and 
that,  contrary  to  the  rule  which  obtains  in  other 
departments  of  industry,  from  the  humblest 
trade  upwards,  the  young  architect  of  the 
future  will  prepare  himself  for  practice  without 
the  preliminary  training  which  an  architect’s 
office  can  give.  But  besides  this  theoretical 
notion,  there  is  a solid  basis  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  actual  working  of  the  pupilage  system. 
The  architect  complains  that  he  gets  no  useful 
work  'rom  bis  pupils,  and  that  they  expect  to 
be  taught  like  sohoolboys, — a duty  which^he  can- 
not  ondertake.  The  pupil  complains  that  he  is 
turned  down  in  the  office,  in  an  anomalous  posi- 
tion, to  pick  up  what  he  can.  The  paid  assistant 
jnst  tolerates  him,  at  the  best.  If  not  actually 
jealous  of  him,  he  finds  it  easier  to  get  through 
his  work  alone  than  to  have  the  help  of  one 
on  whom  he  can  never  depend.  Perhaps  all 
parties  are  best  satisfied,  for  the  time,  if  the 
architect  is  so  unselfish  as  to  place  his  pnpils 
quite  apart,  aud  occupy  them  solely  with  copy, 
ing  old  examples  and  model  drawings  of  build- 
jngs  specially  prepared  for  their  nse.  Bnt 
whatever  mode  may  be  adopted,  there  is  certainly 
a growing  opinion  amongst  persons  of  experience 
that,  as  a rule,  the  pupil  in  architecture  leaves 
his  office  at  the  end  of  his  term  less  finished  in 
training,  leas  mature  as  to  his  powers,  less  use- 
ful  to  others,  and  therefore  less  able  to  get  a 
living,  than  the  pupils  of  other  professions.  If 
this  view  is  correct,  as  I think  it  is  to  some  ex. 
tent,  it  is  clear  that  it  points  to  something  wrong 
in  the  system  of  training]  for  the  profession  of 
architecture,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
acquire  and  to  praotise,ibiacertainlynotmore  so 
than  other  professions.  Pupils  come  to  it  with 
the  same  powers  of  mind,  with  the  same  objects, 
and  I think  with  even  more  desire  towards  it 
on  their  own  parts,  for  it  is  not  one  which  a 
youth  is  likely  to  be  urged  to  adopt  against  his 
will.  Finally,  I believe  the  articles  by  which 
the  pupil  is  bound  are  not  materially  different 
from  those  in  general  use.  I propose,  therefore, 
with  the  view  of  introdnoing  this  subject  to  the 
serious  attention  of  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
to  notice  the  relationship  created  by  articles 
between  the  several  parties  to  them,  the  duties 
of  the  architect  and  the  pupil,  and  a few  other 
matters  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

The  question,  “ What  is  an  architect?”  may 
seem  too  simple  for  us  to  consider  here ; 
but,  as  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  involve  a 
great  deal  of  debatable  matter,  it  may  be  well 
to  come  to  an  understandingabout  it.  Practically, 
at  the  present  day,  an  architect  is  one  who 
designs  buildings  in  all  their  detail  upon  the 
instructions  of  his  clients,  and  generally  with 
certain  limits  as  to  cost  j he  makes  arrangements 
with  builders  for  the  execution  of  the  work  by 
contract  or  otherwise;  he  is  entrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  the  works  and  of  the  accounts, 
and  with  certain  powers  of  arbitration  between 

client  and  contractor.  It  is  sometimes  said, 

as  if  we  were  in  an  exceptional  position, — that 
anybody  may  call  himself  an  architect.  You 
will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  find  that  we  are  in 
A position  not  materially  different,  in  that  respect, 
from  the  members  of  other  professions.  Anyone 
can  call  himself  a doctor,  or  a lawyer,  or  a clergy, 
man,  or  anything  else,  and,  except  in  a very  few 
points,  specially  provided  for,  he  may  do  work 
and  receive  pay  in  all  those  capacities.  What 
he  cannot  do  wiihimpunity,  unless  authorised, is 
to  call  himself  a fellow  or  a member  of  certain 
jocieties,  a solicitor,  or  the  holder  of  certain 
positions  in  the  Church  of  England.  Besides  this 
he  may,  by  particular  enactments,  be  unable  to 
recover  his  fees  or  charges  if  not  paid  when  his 
lervices  were  rendered.  People  in  general  go  to 
ihe  ” regular  practitioner,”  not  because  they  are 
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compelled  to  choose  him  by  any  exclusive 
privileges,  but  because  they  see  reason  to  place 
confidence  in  persons  of  his  class,  and  not  in 
persons  outside  that  class.  What  is  enough  pro* 
teotion  for  persona  belonging  to  the  professions 
that  have  become  more  ” close  ” than  ours  is 
probably  enough  for  us.  You  will,  therefore, 
understand  that  if  I advocate  the  system  of 
architectural  privilege  it  is  not  from  auy  idea 
that  it  ought  to  be  compulsory,  but  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
means  generally  available  for  the  education  of 
the  yocQg  architect.  The  system  involves  three 
distinct  parties,  all  of  whom  have  their  special 
views  and  interests, — “tho  parent  or  guardian,” 
the  pupil,  and  the  architeot  in  practice. 

Of  these  the  architect  appears  to  me  to  have 
the  least  interest  in  the  continuance  of  a system 
by  which  he  becomes  bound,  for  a consideration 
usually  very  moderate,  to  train  for  five  years  a 
youth  who  may  be  troublesome  to  him,  and, 
unless  exceptionally  iutelligent,  docile,  and  in. 
dostriouR,  will  not  be  of  very  great  use.  Indeed, 
the  more  seriously  the  architect  thinks  of  his 
responsibilities,  the  less  he  will  be  inclined  to 
enter  into  them.  If  at  all  selfish  he  may  reckon, 
amongst  other  contingencies,  the  possibility  of 
the  pupil  becoming  in  a few  years  his  rival,  and, 
on  the  whole,  I do  nob  see  that  one  in  active 
practice  can  be  compensated  for  his  trouble, 
unless  he  gains  the  intelligent,  energetic,  and 
confidential  help  of  the  pupil  during  the  later 
years  of  the  term. 

As  to  the  object  which  the  youth  has  in  be- 
coming  a pupil,  we  may  believe  that,  in  general, 
he  has  acquired  a liking  for  the  art  (or  what  be 
supposes  to  be  the  art)  of  architecture,  and  is 
favourably  disposed  to  fall  in  with  any  system 
that  appeals  to  his  good  sense,  and  is  not  too 
irksome.  But  there  is  a third  party  to  the 
bargain,  whose  views  and  objects  are  entitled  to 
a good  deal  more  attention  than  they  ofcen 
receive, — the  “ parent  or  guardian,”  who  pays 
the  premium,  and  consents  that  the  youth  shall 
up  to,  and  perhaps  beyond,  the  age  of  manhood, 
be  clothed  and  maintained  while  he  earns  nothing 
for  himself.  His  object  is  nob  that  the  youth 
should  become  a clever  sketcher,  nor  a sound 
archmologisfc,  nor  that  he  should  pick  op  a little 
of  everything,  and  get  into  a gentlemanly  pro- 
fession, bub  that  he  shall  in  due  time  acquire  a 
profession  hy  which  he  can  live.  No  doubt  he 
assumes  that  it  is  to  be  a very  honourable  calling, 
worthy  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind  ; but 
still  neither  the  parent,  nor,  indeed,  the  youth 
himself,  woold  enter  into  the  arrangement,  if  it 
were  put  to  them  that  on  arriving  at  the  age 
when  other  men  are  getting  on  comfortably,  the 
pupil  would,  probably,  be  still  poor  and  dependent. 
Such  being  the  views  of  the  several  parties,  let 
us  look  at  the  document  which  expresses  the 
contract  between  them,  and  which  they  are  all 
supposed  to  read.  In  consideration  of  certain 
payments  (though  if  there  were  no  payment  to 
the  architeot,  or  even  if  the  payment  went  the 
other  way,  I see  no  difference  in  the  obligation), 
the  architeot  covenants  to  take  and  accept  the 
youth  as  his  clerk  and  pupil,  and  by  the  best 
means  he  may  or  can,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his 
skill  and  knowledge,  teach  and  instruct  him,  or 
canse  him  to  be  taught  and  instructed,  in  the 
practice  and  profession  of  an  architect,  ” in  snob 
manner  as  the  said  architect  now  doth,  or  at 
any  time  hereafter  during  the  said  term,  shall 
use  and  practise  the  same.”  Observe  the  distinct 
way  in  which  the  mode  of  teaching  is  laid 
down.  He  is  not  to  be  taught  any  number  of 
things  “accessorial,”  bub  he  is  to  be  taught 
the  thing  itself,  as  his  master  uses  and  prac- 
tises  it.  This,  in  fact,  does  but  describe 
the  essential  principle  of  the  teaching  that 
has  prevailed  in  all  ordinary  kinds  of  bosiness 
in  all  times.  There  are  countries  in  which  a 
man’s  trade  or  “caste”  is  fixed  for  him  by  the 
accident  of  his  birth.  In  this  country  the  pro- 
fession of  agriculture  is  almost  exolaaively  con. 
fined  to  those  who  are  themselves  the  sons  of 
farmers,  and  have  been  all  their  lives  daily 
working  in  the  business,  [and  very  few  besides 
these  persons  succeed  in  it.  Where  the  choice 
of  a calling  is  free,  the  first  thing  a parent  thinks 
of  is  to  plaoe  his  son,  who  has  chosen  bis  Hue 
of  life,  with  some  person  who  “ himself  nses  and 
practises  the  same.”  The  practitioner  himself 
is  inclined  to  look  with  some  distrust  on  any 
man  who  enters  his  profession  without  serving 
some  sort  of  apprenticeship  to  it,  and  this  not 
merely  from  the  vulgar  selfishness  of  trade- 
unioaism,  but  from  the  common  idea  that  a man 
oannot  be  competent  unless  he  has  been  apnren- 
ticed.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  a 


man  could  ever  make  a decent  show  of  belonging 
to  any  particular  trade  unless  he  had  passed  this 
routine.  The  trade  secrets  were  locked  up  in 
the  trade,  and  it  was  not  only  the  practice  of 
it,  but  the  knowledge  of  every  detail  belonging 
to  it,  that  the  apprentice  had  to  acquire.  From 
various  causes,  of  which  the  arts  of  printing 
and  engraving  are  the  chief,  there  is  hardly  any 
trade  now  with  which  any  man  may  not 
acquire  acquaintance  enough  to  enable  him  to 
make  a show  of  understanding  it,  and  a man  of 
acuteness  may  even  get  to  know  enough  about 
it  to  puzzle  in  conversation  the  ordinary  prac- 
titioner of  it.  This  brings  us  to  a question  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  at  some  length,  be- 
cause it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  between 
the  class  of  subjects  which  can  be  learned  ia  this 
way,  and  subjects  of  another  class  which  cannot 
be  so  learned.  I am  going  to  ask  yon  to  dis- 
tinguish them  in  your  own  minds  as  matters  of 
science  and  •tnatters  of  art. 

In  ordinary  dictionaries  the  word  “art”  is  said 
to  mean — -amoDgat  other  things — “science,”  and 
science  is  pub  down  as  meaning  “ art.”  This 
shows  that  there  is  a loose  way  of  neing  the  two 
words.  Science,  as  we  find  the  word  used  by 
persons  who  wish  to  attach  a distinct  meaning 
to  it,  represents  “ knowledge  reduced  to  a 
system,”  not  that  the  system  can  make  much 
difference  to  the  thing,  bub  becaose  it  is  often 
convenient  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  persons  who  have  been 
systematically  taught,  or  have  investigated 
special  matters  that  are  obscure,  from  the 
common  knowledge  picked  up  by  ordinary 
people.  Still  science  is  knowledge,  of  whatever 
kind,  and  however  acquired,  much  of  that  which 
is  possessed  only  by  the  trained  and  learned  man 
of  one  generation  becoming  in  the  next  the 
common  property  of  all.  Now  art  must  be 
understood  as  meaning  something  quite  distinob 
from  this.  It  is  “ skill  ” in  the  employment  of 
one’s  powers,  and  in  the  application  of  one’s 
knowledge  to  whatever  matters  we  have  in  band. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  that  many  “ artists  ” have 
their  own  special  way  of  using  the  word,  reserving 
it  perhaps  exclusively  for  their  own  kind  of 
work,  calling  their  art  “high”  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  others,  perhaps  contemptuous  of  other 
folk  who  are  using  similar  powers  of  mind  and 
body  in  the  application  of  other  branches  of 
science  to  other  objects.  Doing  a thing  artisti- 
cally, as  I understand  it,  [means  doing  it  with 
clear  insight  and  with  skill,  whether  the  thing 
to  be  done  involves  labour  mainly  physical  or 
mainly  intellectnal,  and  to  whatever  objects  the 
mind  and  hand  are  applied. 

One  would  have  thought  that  these  things 
were  tolerably  clear  ; yet  if  we  ask  some  of  our 
friends  for  a short  distinction  between  the  two 
professions  of  engineering  and  architeotnre,  they 
will  say  the  first  is  a “ science  ” and  the  second 
is  an  “ art.”  Now  the  truth  is  that  one  requires 
the  possession  of  a large  amount  of  a peculiar 
class  of  knowledge  carefully  systematised,  while 
the  other  requires  rather  less  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge  or  scienoe.  But  the  nossession  of  all 
the  engineering  science  in  the  world  would  nob 
make  a man  an  engineer  without  practical  skill, 
nor  would  all  the  fancy  and  all  the  readiness 
with  the  pencil  that  are  possible  make  a man  an 
architect  without  the  possession  of  such  know- 
ledge, systematic  and  common,  as  belongs  to  bis 
branch  of  human  industry. 

In  a paper  read  lately  on  engineering, 
the  very  able  and  thoughtful  writer  began  by 
saying  that  his  subject  was  entirely  practical 
and  ntilitarian,  and  he  would  not  go  into  ques- 
tions of  “ art.”  I should  have  thought  it 
impossible  to  make  such  a division ; for  either 
part  most  involve  the  other,  and  that  the  writer’s 
distinction  of  the  beautification  of  building  con- 
struction from  constrnction  itself,  was  one  the 
josbifioation  of  which  we  had  better  leave  to 
folks  who  attempt  to  carry  out  one  without  the 
other.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  go  farther 
into  this  question  now  ; it  is  one  with  which  other 
professions  have  to  deal  for  themselves.  The 
medical  profession  has  settled  it  by  dropping 
the  nse  of  the  word  art.  They  distinguish  the 
two  departments  of  knowledge  and  skill  as  the 
“scientific”  and  “practical,”  and  if  we  call 
them  the  “scientific”  and  the  “artistic,”  we 
shall  be  able  to  distinguish  between  things  which 
can  only  be  acqnired  by  something  of  the  nature 
of  pupilage,  and  those  things  which  can  be 
better  acquired  in  other  ways. 

Anciently,  all  kinds  of  instruction  were  ac- 
quired in  the  workshop  or  office,  because  they 
could  be  acquired  in  no  other  place.  The  science 
was  got  by  some  little  teaching,  but  more  by 
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daily  conversation  over  the  work  and  by  expe- 
rience acquired  in  the  work, — perhaps,  also  by 
some  old  book  ; the  art  was,  of  conrse,  acquired 
by  daily  practice  at  the  work.  Now  a very  large 
part  of  the  science-teaching  can  be  got  a great 
deal  better  elsewhere.  It  is  taught  in  special 
schools,  in  classes,  and  by  books,  illustrated, 
where  the  subject  demands  it.  As  to  such 
matters  as  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  the  higher 
mathematics,  if  the  pupil  has  not  got  them  at 
school,  he  makes  up  his  deficiencies  later  in  life, 
out  of  office  hours.  Draughtsmanship,  beyond 
the  plain  outline  and  distinctive  colouring 
required  for  plans,  sections,  and  elevations,  can 
be  much  better  taught  in  classes  than  in  the 
office.  Even  as  to  the  art  of  perspective, 
remembering  that  it  was  never  found  necessary 
in  the  best  periods  of  architecture,  still  it  is 
easy  of  acquisition,  and  any  youth  must 
be  dull  who  cannot  make  himself  tolerably  pro- 
ficient without  troubling  the  architect  or  the 
assistants  in  his  office  to  teach  it  to  him.  Then 
there  is  the  great  subject  of  arohmology,  which 
circumstances  have  forced  into  such  prominence 
in  modern  days  in  architectural  education  and 
practice.  I say  that  the  whole  subject,  from 
“the  five  orders”  to  the  latest  developments  of 
lledimval  architecture,  can  be  best  studied  in 
classes,  by  joining  societies,  by  books  and 
otherwise,  independently  of  office  training.  By 
privately  studying  this  subject  the  young  archi. 
teot  may  get  a full  knowledge  of  it,  and  not  that 
partial  acquaintance  with  ic  which  prejudices 
him  in  favour  of  one  or  another  style ; so  that 
the  same  person  beoomes  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer  of  Greek  or  Gothic,  not  from  any  merits 
of  these  styles,  nor  from  any  taste  of  his  own, 
but  from  the  accident  of  his  position  in  one  kind 
of  office  or  another.  With  regard  to  such 
matters  as  the  chemical  constitution  of  building 
materials,  the  effects  of  their  combination,  their 
strength  and  durability,  the  question  of  ventila- 
tion and  warming  of  buildings,  and  their 
drainage,  all  these  matters  are  best  acquired 
from  books  or  by  classes,  and  cannot  be  regularly 
or  fully  taught  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  an 
office.  But  as  to  all  these,  and  many  more 
which  I might  mention,  if  you  were  to  acquire 
them  perfectly,  though  they  would  be  useful  in 
many  positions  of  life, — though  there  is  hardly 
any  person,  however  high,  whom  such  knowledge 
would  not  adorn, — there  is  no  particular  reason 
why  a man  should  call  himtelf  au  architect 
because  he  has  pursued  such  studies.  At  the 
best  he  is  but  just  ready  to  begin  to  apply 
himself  to  that  or  some  other  useful  calling. 

The  only  thing  that  can  make  a man  so  trained 
into  an  architect— the  thing  that  is  wanting  to 
him — is  the  practical  performance  of  architec- 
tural work.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  a youth 
goes  into  an  architect’s  office,  and  the  need  for 
his  going  there  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  place  where  such  work  can  really  be  seen 
and  done.  It  is  there  only  that  there  are  real 
clients  to  satisfy,  real  builders  to  deal  with,  real 
difficulties  to  contend  with  and  to  overcome. 
The  reason  why  the  medical  profession  has 
practically  abandoned  the  pupilage  system,  and 
has  substituted  teaching  in  hospitals  and  medical 
schools,  is  the  same  reason  why  we  shall  retain 
the  old  system  and  not  adopt  a new  one.  The 
medical  pupil  could  only  study  and  practise  his 
art  imperfectly  in  the  surgery,  and  it  was  found 
that  when  not  only  books,  but  actual  subjects 
for  study  and  practice  were  accumulated  within 
the  walls  of  a hospital,  the  pupil  naturally  went 
afeer  them,  and  there  he  will  remain.  For  it  is 
only  at  the  hospital  that  the  pupil  can  see 
accidents  and  diseases  in  all  their  varieties ; can 
see  how  they  are  treated,  and  watch  their  pro- 
gress  from  day  to  day.  It  is  there  that  he  has 
opportunities,  by  dissection  and  otherwise,  to 
acquire  skill  of  hand  in  performing  operations 
on  the  body,  and  ultimately  he  has  the  more 
responsible  duty  of  watching  cases,  and  using 
considerable  judgment  and  discretion,  according 
to  the  changes  in  the  patient’s  condition.  Now 
all  these  things  differ  from  the  parallel  teaching 
in  the  best  school  or  college  that  might  attempt 
to  teach  the  art  of  architecture.  They  are  no 
fancy  subjects  set  for  the  exercise  of  the  pupil’s 
mind ; they  are  the  very  things  which  he  will 
have  to  deal  with  in  after  Ufa.  The  young 
architect  find  no  such  chances  of  study  and 
practice  except  in  the  routine  of  an  architect’s 
office  ; and  this  brings  ns  to  the  closer  considera- 
tion of  the  relation  between  architect  and  pupil 
which  the  articles  create. 

I have  said  that  the  more  the  architect  con- 
siders the  responsibility  of  taking  a pupil  the  less 
he  will  be  inclined  to  incur  it.  But  if  he  does 


undertake  it,  be  is  bound  to  fulfil  his  duty  by 
teaching  his  pupil  the  art  of  architecture  as  lie 
•practises  it  himself.  With  the  greatest  possible 
respect  for  those  who  most  unselfishly  attempt 
to  train  their  pupils  by  such  work  as  copying 
ancient  examples,  I submit  that  the  thing  which 
brought  them  into  the  office  was  that  they  might 
help  to  work  out  modern  examples ; and  it  seems 
to  me  neither  difficult  to  induce  them  to  do  this, 
nor  improper  for  the  architect  to  benefit  by  what 
they  do.  With  regard  to  those  arohitects  who 
put  the  pupil  into  the  office  without  much  per- 
sonal  supervision,  it  appears  to  me  that  a very 
little  consideration  and  pains  would  make  of  their 
system  all  anybody  could  expect  or  desire. 
Some  of  my  good  friends  who  have  had  expe- 
rience talk  of  the  difficulty  of  making  anything 
of  such  youths  as  are  met  with  nowadays.  It 
strikes  me  that  this  is  the  very  difficulty  that 
they  have  undertaken  and  must  grapple  with, 
but  one  which  will  be  found  less  as  it  is  fairly  en- 
countered. Let  us  try  to  remember  what  we  and 
our  companions  were  at  15,  16,  or  17  years  of 
age.  There  might  not  be  the  quickness  of  per- 
ception  which  beloogs  to  children,  nor  the  anxiety 
of  children  to  look  at  people  who  are  working, 
and  to  help  anybody  and  everybody,  but  there 
was  a great  deal  of  youthful  energy  and  quick- 
ness left.  The  severest  critic  would  perhaps 
wish  that  such  a youth  was  half  as  fond  of  work 
as  he  is  of  play.  If  he  is  not,  it  must  be  because 
work  is  made  less  interesting  than  play,  and  a 
very  great  deal  less  interesting  than  it  might  be, 
for  work,  or  at  least  our  work,  is  not  reckoned  by 
grown  men  as  by  any  means  uninteresting.  If 
we  consider  that  the  person  whom  we  have 
undertaken  to  train  is  not  an  overgrown  boy,  but 
a young  man,  we  should  treat  him  as  such,  by 
giving  him  work  which  he  will  feel  to  be  of  some 
oousequence,  which  he  will  see  can  be  done 
well  or  badly,  and  which  be  will  be  held 
strictly  responsible  to  do  well.  The  work 
would,  no  doubt,  be  very  humble  at  first; 
but  if  a pupil  can  see  the  use  of  it, — how 
needful  it  is  in  the  office  routine, — how  he  is 
gaining  facility  in  handling  the  ordinary  imple- 
menta,  — acquiring  confidence,  and  holding  a 
respectable  position, — there  are  very  few  youths 
who  will  not  take  a proper  interest  in  their 
work,  lly  own  experience  leads  me  to  place 
very  little  value  on  work  done  merely  “ for  prac- 
tice”; there  is  seldom  any  proper  teat  of  its  quality. 
Tho  pupil  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  put  to 
work — such  as  tracing, — that  will  actually  re- 
main as  an  office  record,  or  go  out  of  the  office  to 
be  worked  from ; and  if  his  master  will  ocoa- 
sionally  look  at  it,  and  insist  on  such  points  as 
exactness  in  copying,  clearness  of  line,  distinct 
legibility  of  lettering  and  figuring,  and  general 
neatness,  he  will  be  appealing  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  pupil,  and  forming  habits  which  will 
be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  both  alike. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  pupil  should  go  on 
works,  even  if  no  one  has  time  to  tell  him  any- 
thing  while  there  j but  a youth  of  any  sharptiess 
can  be  well  utilised  in  writing  down  notes  from 
dictation,  or  in  taking  messages  ; if  be  is  merely 
sent  to  look  on  without  any  particular  object,  he 
will  look  on  and  come  back  j ust  as  wise  as  he 
went.  He  ought  to  copy  the  business  documents 
of  the  office,  and  a few  questions  will  show 
whether  he  understands  them.  On  suitable 
occasions  he  ought  to  be  present  at  business 
interviews,  and  be  encouraged  to  form  his  own 
opinion  of  matters  in  dispute.  As  he  grows  up 
he  will  have  to  make  out  drawings  from  rough 
sketches,  and  if  the  architect’s  sketches  are 
sometimes  very  rough,  it  will  be  a good  oppor- 
tunity  for  seeing  whether  he  puts  down  windows 
and  fireplaces  in  reasonable  positions  when  they 
are  indistinctly  shown  or  forgotten  in  the  sketch. 
He  will,  of  coarse,  have  learnt  duodecimals  at 
school:  he  will  occasionally  have  to  take  dimen- 
sions  from  drawings  or  ou  works ; enter,  them 
properly,  and  square  them  up.  He  ought  very 
soon  to  be  able  to  go  on  works,  see  what  kind 
of  materials  are  being  used,  and  be  a fair  judge 
of  ordinary  foundations,  bricks,  sand,  and  work- 
manship ; and,  before  his  pupilage  is  over,  he 
ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  write  a common 
specification,  — a thing  that  several  men  of 
twenty-Gve  years  of  age  have  told  me  they 
never  did  in  their  lives.  I say  nothing  of  the 
“arts  accessorial  to  architecture”;  they  are 
not  what  the  pupil  came  to  the  office  for;  but 
he  should  have  ^vice  as  to  those  matters,  and 
facilities  for  studying  them  at  fixed  times,  so 
that  when  at  work  on  the  office  business  he  may 
be  quite  depended  on, — as  much  so,  in  fact,  as 
a paid  assistant, — for  I contend  that  the  only 
way  to  properly  train  a pupil  is  to  make  him 


work — while  he  is  at  work — as  steadily  as  he 
will  have  to  work  later  in  life.  If  the  office  is 
one  where  there  is  not  much  work  going  on,  it 
has  probably  been  chosen  because  of  some  other 
advantage  that  presented  itself;  and  in  that  case 
the  pupil  will  probably  get  some  amount  of 
careful  teaching  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
prabtical  work;  but  he  ought,  at  any  rate,  to 
see  all  the  work  that  really  comes  into  the 
office. 

Now,  as  to  the  pupil.  If  he  has  any  enter- 
prise, he  is  probably  rather  glad,  to  get  away 
from  school,  and  see  what  the  world  is  like. 
He  has  come  to  the  profession  of  his  choice. 
I need  not  insist  on  this  point,  that  it  is  work 
for  tnen,  and  quite  worth  all  the  attention  he 
can  give  to  it.  There  may  be  certain  kinds  of 
rough  and  uninteresting  work.  The  beat  thing 
is  to  get  through  that  work  in  the  early  days, 
for  whether  as  training  for  the  hand  or  for  the 
mind,  it  cannot  safely  be  shirked;  and  the 
most  selfish  of  architects  will  hardly  keep  a 
clever  youth  doing  the  work  of  an  offioe-boy 
when  he  can  make  much  better  use  of  him. 
He  should  not  despise  such  work  as  tracing, 
for  there  is  no  other  way  of  learning  how  to 
draw  properly  at  a time  when  his  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  construction  is  very  small.  He 
should,  if  possible,  read  every  letter  than  comes 
in  and  goes  out,  and  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  office  business. 
One  of  the  most  useful  acquisitions  for  a young 
architect  is  shorthand,  not  only  for  his  own  use, 
but  because,  if  in  the  office  of  a gentleman  of 
eminence,  he  may  at  times  act  as  his  secretary, 
and  get  into  the  presence  of  persona  whose 
ways  of  transacting  business  are  a very  interest- 
ing  and  useful  study.  Not  to  make  these  de- 
tails too  wearisome,  I will  only  mention  this  moat 
essential  thing  for  a pupil  to  do.  He  ought, 
while  in  articles,  to  thoroughly  interest  himself 
in  the  office  business;  to  form  the  best  opinion 
he  can  as  to  the  way  in  which  designs  will  come 
out  in  the  execution ; how  certain  lines  of  con- 
duct in  business  matters  will  succeed.  He  will 
feel  glad  when  the  work  is  successful ; per- 
sonally sorry  when  there  is  a want  of  sucoeas,  as 
if  it  had  happened  to  himself. 

When  his  articles  are  at  an  end,  he  will 
naturally  consider  that  he  is  entitled  to  call 
himself  an  architect,  whatever  other  people  may 
be  able  to  do.  He  will  be  a young  architect, 
with  a great  deal  more  to  learn,  bub  so  far  as  he 
goes,  he  should  be  a whole  architect,  and  not  a 
bit  of  one, — not  merely  a draughtsman,  who  can 
draw  ornament  or  perspective,  and  nothing  else, 
or  merely  a surveyor, — unless  he  finds,  as  he 
may  very  likely  do,  that  this  is  really  his  forte. 
And  as  a comfort  to  men  who  find  themselves 
only  adapted  to  one  kind  of  thing,  I may  men- 
tion that  one  meets  very  suoceasful  men,  in 
many  departments,  such  as  surveyors, engravers, 
engineers,  who  were  trained  as  architects,  and 
have  drifted  off  in  the  direction  in  which  their 
taste  or  their  chance  of  employment  lay. 

If  the  pupil  becomes  an  architectural  assistant, 
as  is  likely,  he  will  find  that,  as  a rule,  he  will 
be  put  to  whatever  kind  of  work  best  suits  his 
employer.  He  will  have  little  chance  of  seeing 
a variety,  of  trying  his  hand  on  new  kinds  of 
work,  or  iu  getting  out  on  buildings.  It  is  the 
more  important,  therefore,  that  he  should  have 
acquired  habits  and  powers  of  working  well  in 
all  the  departments  of  his  profession  while  ho 
has  the  opportunity  of  practising  himself  as  a 
pupil,  and  the  right  of  getting  the  chance  of 
such  practice. 

ily  subject  being  limited  to  matters  relating  to 
pupilage,  I shall  say  little  upon  matters  that  are 
common  to  the  pupil  and  the  more  advanced 
student.  I need  hardly  mention  the  many  oppor- 
tunities which  the  Association  presents  for 
supplementing  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the 
education  of  the  young  architect.  Our  annual 
volume  will  tell  more  of  the  advantages  which 
have  recently  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
: of  stadents  by  the  Royal  Academy,  nnder  the 
superintendence  of  our  good  friend  Mr.  Spiers. 
For  draughtsmanship  of  a kind,  and  applied  to 
purposes  which  are  nob  often  met  with  in  ordi- 
nary office  work,  this  class  offers  very  great 
advantages.  lly  own  recollection  of  Royal 
Academy  lectures,  many  years  since,  and  the 
reports  we  now  see  of  them,  lead  me  to  think  that 
they  moat  usefully  supplement  office  routine  in 
their  sound  archjeological  teaching,  while  the 
student  has  the  great  advantage  of  learning 
from  the  professors  of  other  branches  of  art. 
Of  University  College,  which  in  my  time  had 
the  great  advantage  of  Professor  Donaldson’s 
labours,  and  where  the  work  is  still  carried  on 
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with  onditninished  usefulness,  I would  make  one 
observation  which  may  be  a hint  to  students, 
young  and  old.  Not  having  travelled  in  the 
countries  where  remains  of  classical  architecture 
exist,  it  was  not  till  I came  to  hear  the  careful 
8.i)d  lifelike  descriptions  of  Professor  Donaldson 
that  I formed  any  idea  of  the  beauty  and  the  rea- 
sonablenesB  of  the  styles  on  which  he  was  so  com- 
petent  to  discourse.  Dry  descriptions  in  books 
are  nothing  beside  the  words  of  one  who  has 
seen  the  remains  which  he  describes  and  can 
impress  them  upon  the  mind  by  his  vivid  descrip- 
tion. 

Having  ventured  on  a hint  or  two  such  as 
these,  I may  just  give  one  hint  on  matters  which 
it  may  be  best  to  avoid.  Many  young  architects 
are  vastly  attracted  towards  anything  that  in- 
volves minute  workmanship,  small  prettiness, 
vivid  colouring,  such  as  furniture,  metal  utensils, 
and  crockery.  Let  me  suggest  that  the  art  of 
architecture,  though  quite  within  the  scope  of 
ordinary  men,  is  rather  a large  matter  to  learn 
in  the  years  devoted  to  pupilage.  It  is  worth  all 
your  attention  during  that  time,  while  you  have 
many  distractions  of  a social  character  that 
cannot  be  put  aside.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
a man  who  habituates  himself  to  such  studies  as 
these  can  thoroughly  master  the  larger  matters 
of  construction,  or  can  fail  to  be  influenced  in 
his  arohitectnral  designs  by  the  taste  acquired 
by  work  in  these  smaller  matters.  I should 
think  it  best  for  an  architect  to  be  content  to 
know  rather  more  of  these  things  than  the 
ordinary  public;  bat  as  bis  duties  most  finish 
somewhere,  to  draw  the  line  at  the  limits  of  his 
profession,  and  leave  matters  of  furnishing  to 
those  who  are  better  able  to  study  them. 

There  really  is  no  time  to  waste  on  trivialities, 
however  enticing.  The  world  wants  us,  if  it  can 
get  us,  with  all  our  mind  and  all  our  energy  con- 
centrated  on  the  service  that  we  profess  to 
render.  If  it  cannot  get  these,  it  will  try 
to  do  without  us,  and  wo  may  go  on  making 
pretty  pictures  of  architectural  subjects — castles 
in  the  air.  It  is  our  business  to  design  and  to 
carry  out  in  every  detail  all  the  great  works  of 
the  world  which  do  not  involve  those  special 
questions  which,  by  common  consent,  are  handed 
over  to  the  engineer.  I want  to  urge  that  we 
should  stick  more  closely  to  this  work  from  our 
earliest  youth,  even  if  we  have  to  read  leas,  to 
sketch  less,  and  genex'ally  to  lead  a less  pleasant 
life,  if,  indeed,  that  which  I have  distinguished 
as  man’s  work  can  be  otherwise  than  pleasant 
to  men. 

If  we  may  for  a moment  consider  the  future 
of  the  art  of  architecture  in  connexion  with  this 
question  of  pupilage,  I may  repeat  a remark 
often  made  by  persons  of  good  general  culture. 
They  ask, — How  is  it  that  while  tbe  men  of  other 
professions  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
making  advances,  and  satisfying  themselves  at 
least  in  the  progress  of  their  art,  the  architect 
is  always  grumbling,  always  acknowledging  hie 
inability  to  satisfy  himself,  or  to  rival  the  works 
of  his  predecessors  ? I know  nothing  that  bears 
the  semblance  of  a reason  for  this,  unless  it  be 
that  the  architect  is  often  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  everything  that  bears  at 
all  on  his  work,  that  he  gives  himself  too  little 
opportunity  to  study  the  central — the  real — 
business  of  his  life.  When  men  of  fair  ability 
set  themselves  to  do  anything,  they  generally 
succeed  pretty  well  if  they  employ  suitable 
means.  One  feels  disheartened  to  bear,  after 
twenty  or  thirty  years’  experience,  tbe  same 
complaints, — the  old  story  of  our  own  deficiencies. 
By  way  of  beginning  at  the  beginning,  I have 
ventured  to  make  these  few  suggestions  on  a 
subject  which,  as  I have  said,  is  at  the  very  root 
of  the  question  of  architectural  progress, 
whether  as  respects  the  individual,  tbe  profes- 
sion,  or  the  art. 


ARCHiEOLOGY  AT  BANBURY  AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

The  Arohseologioal  section  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Institute  visited  Banbury  on  the 
21st  nit.  The  drive  throngh  Banbury,  past  the 
historic  “ cross,”  and  past  the  last  century 
church,  which  replaced  one  of  the  finest  churches 
of  Mediaeval  England,  and  which  required  restora- 
tion so  little  that  its  walls  had  to  be  blasted  to 
shake  them  down,  soon  led  into  the  pleasant 
leafy  lanes  and  among  the  well-tilled  fertile 
fields  which  cover  the  great  table  land  where 
Oxfordshire  extends  to  the  Edge. hill  range.  A 
pleasant  hour  was  spent  at  Hanwell.  Tbe  in. 
terior  of  the  church  well  repaid  minute  examina- 


tion : and  then  the  party  wandered  down  a pio- 
turesque  lane  to  admire  the  massive  brick  tower, 
now  almost  the  only  relic  of  the  great  hall  of  the 
Spencer  family,  who  occupied  Wormleigbton 
and  Claverdon  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  An- 
other drive  along  the  shady  lanes  brought  the 
party  to  Shotteswell  Church,  where  a dozen 
architectural  details  were  eagerly  discussed,  and 
where  a great  wall-painting  of  St.  Christopher, 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  remaining  untouched 
by  time  and  uninjured  by  whitewash,  attracted 
great  attention  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
the  painted  walls  of  our  churches  five  centuries 
ago.  In  the  absence  of  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  Mr. 
Piuwell),  Mr.  J.  R.  Holliday  read  a short  paper 
sent  by  the  vicar,  who  takes  a deep  interest  in 
the  history  and  condition  of  his  church,  deaorib- 
ing  not  only  what  remained  of  interest,  but  the 
old  wall-paintings  which  had  been  destroyed, 
with  two  exceptions,  only  a few  years  ago.  Great 
regret  was  expressed  generally  by  the  visitors 
that  so  fine  an  example  as  the  St.  Christopher 
should  be  the  only  relio  of  the  history  of  purely 
English  art  in  church  decoration,  and  that  the 
hand  of  the  restorer  should  have  removed  so 
much  that  could  never  really  be  “ restored.” 
Taking  to  the  carriages  again,  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  Harley.  Here  nearly  an  hour  was 
spent  in  examining  the  curious  old  epitaphs  on 
the  gravestones  and  the  details  of  the  arebitec- 
tnre  of  the  church.  Then  Harbon  Church, 
scarcely  less  interesting,  was  visited,  and  at  one 
o’clock  the  carriages  pulled  up  at  the  Round 
House,  at  Ratley,  where  Oxfordshire  slopes  sud- 
denly  down  into  Warwickshire,  on  the  long  line 
of  the  Edge  Hills.  Here  luncheon  was  provided. 
After  luncheon,  the  visitors  proceeded  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  with  passing  glimpses  throngh 
the  trees  and  the  sunlit  plain  below,  to  the 
finely-placed  Warmington  Church.  Another  long 
drive  among  some  lovely  scenery  brought  the 
party  to  Burton  Dassett  Church,  where  the  vicar 
explained  the  most  interesting  remains  of  the 
church.  At  Penny  Compton  tea  was  provided. 
After  tea  the  carriages  proceeded  to  Wormleigh- 
ton,  where  the  grand  old  bouse  of  the  Spencers 
and  the  richly-carved  screen  of  the  church  were 
greatly  admired;  and  soon  after  eight  p.m.  the 
party  reached  the  Fenny  Compton  station,  and 
left  for  Birmingham. 


LINCOLN  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

This  society  has  just  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Horncastle.  The  meeting  extended  over  two 
days,  and  included  excursions  to  many  places  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Horncastle  Church  was  described  by  the  Yen. 
Archdeacon  Stow.  The  church  consists  of  a 
tower,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  north  porch, 
chancel,  south  aisle,  and  a ohantry  chapel  and 
vestry  beyond  it  serving  as  a north  aisle  to  the 
chancel.  Formerly,  its  exterior  was  so  much 
patched  with  brickwork  as  to  vie  in  extent  with 
the  original  stone  surface  of  the  fabric,  through 
the  decay  of  the  soft  sandstone  of  which  it  is 
built ; but  this  has  now  been  substantially 
restored.  The  oldest  portions  are  the  lower  stage 
of  the  tower  and  a small  part  of  tbe  east  wall 
of  the  ohaucel,  showing  that  the  present  church 
is  precisely  as  long  now  as  it  was  at  first,  and 
that  this  was  of  the  Early  English  period.  The 
north  and  south  aisles  are  Decorated,  but  almost 
entirely  new;  above  is  a Perpendicular  clear- 
story. The  chancel  is  also  of  that  style,  together 
with  its  aisles.  The  chantry  chapel,  forming  a 
part  of  the  north  aisle,  is  of  a slightly  higher 
elevation  than  the  rest,  and  its  embattled  para- 
pet  is  enriched  with  panelled  work;  eastward  of 
this  the  work  is  entirely  modern,  and  a vestry 
there  now  takes  the  place  of  an  older  structure. 
The  remarkable  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  exterior  of  this  church  since  the  Society’s 
last  visit  to  Horncastle  is  moat  striking.  Then 
the  fine  old  Perpendicular  roof  of  the  nave  was 
concealed  by  a plaster  ceiling.  There  was  a 
gallery  at  the  west  end,  a gallery  over  the  north 
aisle,  a gallery  over  the  south  aisle,  and  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  remaining  space  was 
occupied  by  a high  quadrangular  structure, 
leaving  very  little  room  indeed  for  the  aocom- 
modationof  the  parishioners  in  general.  Nowall 
these  obstrnotions  are  removed.  The  aisles  of 
the  chancel  are  separated  from  it  by  well- 
carved  oak  screens,  partly  of  ancient  work  and 
partly  modern.  The  east  window  is  modem, 
and  of  a Flamboyant  character,  which  neither 
actress  with  the  older  base  mouldings  below  it 
without,  nor  with  the  Perpendicular  work  around 


it,  but  it  has  a good  effect.  It  is  filled  with 
painted  gloss,  by  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  H.  Milner,  vicar  of 
Horncastle.  In  the  north,  between  what  was 
formerly  a chantry  chapel  and  the  chancel,  is  a 
small  square  ironed  aperture,  concerning  the 
use  of  which  there  has  been  some  doubt,  but 
most  probably  it  only  served  as  a hagioscope. 
Holies  mentions  that  heeaw  in  the  east  window 
of  tbe  south  aisle  of  this  church,  in  bis  day, 
figures  of  a saint  with  a look  and  chain,  St. 
Crispin  and  St.  Crispinian  with  their  trade  tools, 
whence  it  is  assumed  that  this  glass  was  provided 
by  a shoemakers’  guild.  Besides  the  east 
window  there  are  other  specimens  of  p?.inted 
glass  in  this  church  serving  as  memorials.  In 
the  west  window  of  the  north  aisle  is  some  glass 
by  Preedy,  commemorating  the  late  Vicar,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Giles,  and  in  the  corresponding  one 
of  the  south  aisle  is  another  specimen  of  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne’s  work,  and  other  glass 
of  theirs  in  the  tower  lancets.  The  centre 
window  of  the  north  aisle  is  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell,  commemorating  the  late  Mr.  Fred 
Harwood. 

Leaving  the  chnroh,  the  party  drove  by  the 
pretty  village  of  Thornton,  through  tbe  park  of 
Mr.  A.  Floyer,  on  to  Martin.  The  church  here 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  party  for  a few 
minutes.  Dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  it  is  cele- 
brated as  the  church  in  which  Scott,  the  Bible 
commentator,  was  ordained.  The  Tower  on  the 
Moor  was  driven  past,  and  formed  the  subject  of 
much  comment,  and  the  next  halt  was  made  at 
Kirkstead  Abbey,  where  tbe  Rev.  J.  Conway 
Walter  gave  a short  histqry  of  the  ruin,  and  tho 
party  then  moved  on  to  tbe  chapel.  After  tho 
little  building  was  crowded,  the  comforting  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  building  was  in 
such  a condition  that  it  might  possibly  fall ; the 
walls  were  rent  in  many  places,  and  the  roof 
having  but  frail  support  it  was  liable  at  any  time 
to  come  down  on  the  heads  of  the  worshippers. 
No  effort  had  been  made  at  restoration,  and  a 
sum  of  1, 5001.  would  be  required  for  tbe  purpose. 
Tattersball  church  was  next  reached.  The  Rev. 
G.  T.  Harvey  read  the  Archdeacon’s  notes  on  the 
buiidiug.  Created  by  Lord  President  Cromwell 
a Collegiate  Chapel,  it  passed  at  length  under 
the  ban  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  much  too  large 
for  the  population  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the 
chancel,  which  has  been  restored,  is  now  used 
as  the  parish  church.  The  castle  close  by  it  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objeots  on  the  route. 
Although  called  a castle,  and  provided  with 
means  of  defence,  it  was  probably  only  built  for 
the  purposes  of  baronial  grandeur.  It  is  a fine 
specimen  of  rough  brickwork.  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark 
delivered  an  address  descriptive  of  the  building. 
A halt  was  made  here  for  luncheon,  after  which 
a short  drive  brought  the  party  to  Coniugsby, 
where  tbe  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  was 
the  only  object  of  interest.  The  fabric,  all  but 
the  roof,  has  been  restored.  An  hour’s  ride  from 
Coningsby,  and  Haltham  was  reached.  The 
church  contains  as  objects  of  interest  some  an- 
cient screen  work,  probably  intended  to  separate 
tbe  chantry  chapel.  Wood  Enderby  Church  was 
next  reached.  Restored  about  fifteen  years 
since,  it  now  presents  but  a stone  coffin  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  and  some 
minor  architectural  items,  to  interest  visitors. 
Scrivelsby  was  next  visited.  The  church  has 
been  restored  since  the  last  visit  of  the  Society. 
It  is  rich  in  monuments  of  the  Dymoke’  family, 
the  hereditary  champions  of  England.  A good 
specimen  of  ancient  screen  work  stretches  across 
the  chancel,  and  many  of  the  arohitectnral 
features  are  of  a thoroughly  definite  oharaoter. 
A short  drive  brought  the  party  back  to  Horn, 
castle.  The  route  had  ranged  over  about  twenty- 
three  miles. 

The  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  Com 
Exchange  at  8 p.m.,  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  presiding.  An  address  of 
welcome  from  the  inhabitants  of  Horncastle  was 
read  by  the  vicar,  and  responded  to  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  by  the  Bishop.  Mr.  Clarke 

then  read  a paper  on  “Lincoln  Castle,  and  the 
vicar  of  Horncastle  followed  with  one  on  “ Horn- 
castle  Fair.”  This  brought  tbe  first  day’s  pro. 
ceedings  to  a close. 

Tbe  second  day’s  proceedings  commenced  with 
a visit  to  Hameringham.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  All  Saints,  is  of  the  Early  English  period,  and 
possesses  a good  arcade.  An  iron  frame, 
oririnally  used  by  the  Presbyterian  incumbent 
to  regulate  the  length  of  his  discourses,  is  now 
fixed  on  one  side  of  the  pulpit.  The  building  is 
ranch  dilapidated,  and  the  Bishop  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  churchwardens  would  do  all  in 
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their  power  to  make  the  chnrch  more  worthy  the 
pnrpoee  for  which  it  is  intended.  Winceby  was 
nest  reached.  The  chnrch  is  new,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Margaret.  Standing  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  the  party  had  a view  of  a portion  of 
the  battlefield  of  Winceby,  fought  in  1643, 
between  the  Royal  and  Parliamentary  armies. 
After  a pleasant  drive,  the  nest  stop  was  made 
at  Lusby.  The  churcH  is  Norman,  and  the  ex. 
terior  presents  a Norman  tower,  and  a Norman 
loop  window.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret. 
Hagworthingham  welcomed  the  party  with  a 
merry  peal.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  is  of  the  Early  English  style. 
The  building  was  restored  in  1859.  The  route 
next  lay  past  Stopford  Mill  and  Harrington  Hall 
on  to  Bag  Enderby.  The  church  here  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Margaret,  and  is  of  the  Perpendicular 
style.  It  possesses  a curiously  carved  font, 
and  several  brasses,  among  which  is  one  to  the 
memory  of  Albini  de  Eudetby,  who  died  in  1407. 
In  a window  on  the  south  side  are  the  flagellum 
and  knives,  arms  of  Croy  land  Abbey.  Somersby 
Church  is  a building  of  the  Perpendicular  period, 
but  possessing  few  objects  of  interest.  There  is 
a good  specimen  of  a churchyard  cross  on  the 
south  side,  which  towers  gracefnlly  from  the 
base.  Tetford  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
was  the  next  halting.place.  It  is  of  the  Perpen- 
dioolar  period,  and  possesses  north  and  south 
aisles  and  chancel.  Leland  says  that  the  Britons 
fought  with  the  Saxons  at  Tetford  in  Lindsey, 
in  the  time  of  Vortimer,  the  son  of  Vortigern, 
and  there  are,  close  by,  the  remains  of  an  earth- 
work that  may  have  been  thrown  up  by  the 
Saxons  on  that  occasion.  Plans  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  chnrch  were  exhibited.  The  archi- 
tect’s  estimate  is  1,2001.  After  luncheon  the 
visitors  proceeded  on  to  Salmonby.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  is  of  the  Perpen. 
dicular  period,  and  has  recently  been  restored. 
It  possesses  a memorial  window  by  Clayton  & 
Bell.  High  Toynton  was  the  last  place  in  the 
route.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret. 
A short  drive  brought  the  party  back  to  Horn- 
castle  again,  where  the  two  days’  meeting  was 
brought  to  a conclusion  by  the  annual  dinner, 
which  was  served  at  the  Bull  Hotel. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 


In  reply  to  questions  by  Sir  J.  Leslie,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  H.  Lennox  said  : As 
soon  as  I saw  the  question  of  my  hon.  friend  on 
the  Orders  of  the  House,  I communicated  with 
Mr.  Burton,  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery, 
who  has  furnished  me  with  categorical  answers 
to  the  questions  of  my  hon.  friend.  I prepose 
now  to  read  those  answers  to  the  House  : — 


‘‘l..The  Director's  letter  w»8  not  written  to  cause 
delay  in  the  re-opening  of  the  National  Gallery  as  no 
avoidable  delay  was  occurring;  but  to  explain  some  state- 
ments in  an  article  of  the  Timet  of  the  3rd  of  June,  as  was 
distinctly  stated  in  the  letter. 

3.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  to  go  abroad  to  inspect  pictures  which  be  has 
reason  to  believe  would  be  eligible  for  the  Gallery  and 
are  for  sale,  and  it  was  on  such  an  unavoidable  mission  he 
was  called  away  towards  the  end  of  May  last. 

3.  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  problem  of 
arranging  on  given  spaces  upwards  of  700  pictures  of  the 
highest  excellence,  and  by  masters  of  distinction,  in  such 
amanner  as  to  do  justice  to  all,  to  properly  fill  the  spaces, 
and  to  produce  a satisfactory  architectonic  effect  is  one 
that  requires  thought,  experiment,  and  time,  and  cannot 
be  executed  lightly. 

4.  The  obstacle  to  the  successful  and  immediate  prose- 
cntion  of  the  work  of  placing  the  pictures  was  the  glare  of 
sunshine  from  parts  of  the  glass  roofs.  This  impediment 
IB  now  being  removed,  and  no  delay  whatever  has  occurred 
in  the  hanging.” 


Sir  J.  Leslie  thereupon  gave  notice  that,  as 
soon  as  the  business  of  the  House  would  permit, 
he^  would  move  a resolution, — “ That,  iu  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  nob  desirable  that  the 
National  Collection  of  Pictures  should  be  closed 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Wedneslury  Free  Lihrary.~A.tihQ  last  meeting 
of  the  Wednesbnry  Local  Board  of  Health,  the 
Free  Library  Committee  reported  that  at  their 
last  meeting  the  plans  of  Mr.  Newmau  were 
selected  ; and  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  first 
premium  of  251.  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Newman,  the 
second  of  121.  lOs.  to  Messrs.  Townahend  & 
Horton,  and  the  third  of  51.  to  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Tombs,  of  Wednesbury. 

The  Shahspeare  Memorial,  Stratford-on-Avon. — 
A meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Sbakapeare 
Memorial  Association  was  held  at  the  Town-hall, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  on  the  Ist  inst.,  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  Council  had  finally  decided 


upon  the  appointment  of  an  architect.  The  re- 
sult arrived  at  is  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
design  bearing  tbs  motto,  “ But  to  the  purpose, 
and  BO  to  the  venture,”  aod  which  proved  to  be 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Dodgohun  & Unsworcb,  of 
Buckingham-street,  Strand,  London. 

Kejisington  Vestry-hall. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Kensington  Vestry,  it  was  resolved  to 
issue  advertisements  inviting  architects  to  send 
in  competitive  plans  and  designs  for  this  proposed 
new  building.  Premiums  of  100  guineas,  50 
guineas,  and  30  guineas  are  to  be  given  to  the 
authors  of  designs  selected  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd,  re- 
spectively,  in  point  of  merit. 

Free  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  Southport. — 
Premium  for  best  design,  50i. ; 2nd,  251.  Pre- 
miated  plan,  “Classic,”  Messrs.  Wm.  Wadding, 
ton  & Son,  Burnley,  who  have  received  instroo- 
tions  to  carry  out  the  work.  Second  best,  “ Haut 
et  Bon,”  Mr.  John,  Stephens,  of  Manchester. 
The  other  designs  were  “ Labor  Omnia  Vincit,” 
“As  you  like  it,”  “Thorough,”  “Claremont,” 
“1876,”  “ SaluB  Populi,  A & B,”  “Art,” 
“Science,”  “Art  and  Science,”  “Education,’’ 
“Arch,”  A dot  in  a square,  “ Pro  Bono  Publico,” 
“Hal,”  “Audeo,”  “Chaucer,”  “Let  there  be 
light.”  _ 

Auction  Hall,  ^c.,  Peyirith. — The  competition 
for  the  new  auction  hall,  &o.,  for  the  Farmer’s 
Auction  Company  (Limited),  at  Penritb,  has 
resulted  in  favour  of  plans  sent  in  by  Mr.  J. 
Mawson,  architect,  Lowther  and  Penrith. 


YANWATH  HALL. 

DINING  IN  YE  HALLE  IN  YE  FOL’ETEENTH  CENTURY. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  outing  of  the  Cleveland 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  to  Uilswater, 
Yanwath  Hall  was  visited.  The  party  assembled 
in  the  courtyard,  and  Dr.  Taylor  gave  an  inte- 
resting  and  minute  description  of  the  ancient 
feudal  fortress,  in  order  that  the  visitors  might 
see  for  themselves  iu  what  manner  their  ancestors 
lived  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  doctor  con. 
eluded  hia  remarks  as  follows  : — Let  our  fancy 
carry  us  back  to  some  of  the  scenes  which  may 
have  been  enacted  here.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
hall,  opposite  the  screens,  was  the  dais,  or  raised 
platform  of  two  steps,  with  its  high  table,  or 
‘high-borde,’  for  the  lord  and  his  principal 
guests;  down  the  hall  in  front  were  ranged  the 
boards  on  trestles,  and  the  benches  for  retainers, 
and  those  of  inferior  degree.  No  carpet  covered 
the  floor,  but  it  was  strewn  with  sweet  rush, 
lavender,  and  sweet  plants.  The  lower  part  of 
the  walls  was  wainscoted  in  the  Gothic  style, 
or  that  same  quaint  linen.pattern  that  you  still 
see  on  the  outer  door  leading  into  the  court-yard, 
and  of  which  there  is  some  beautiful  work 
shown  at  Brougham  Hall.  From  the  stag 

antlers  on  the  walls  hung  the  furniture  of  war 

shields  and  targets,  lanoes  and  pennons,  broad- 
sword  and  battle-axe,  and  the  long-bow  and 
cross-bow  ~ together  with  the  engines  and 
trophies  of  the  chase.  Here  hung  also  the 
beautiful  burnished  armour  (which  at  this  period 
had  attained  its  zenith  of  perfection),  which 
might  be  donned  hastily  any  night,  on  the  alarm 
note  of  the  warden’s  bugle  on  the  tower  signal- 
ling  the  firing  of  the  Beacon  of  Penrith.  Under 
the  benches  lay  the  dozing  but  quick . scented 
bloodhounds,  kept  and  provided  by  the  lord,  both 
for  the  chase,  and,  if  need  were,  for  the  pursuit 
with  hot  trod  of  the  red  hand  moss-trooper 
over  the  border.  Over  the  chimney-piece,  on 
heraldic  escutcheons,  were  blazoned  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Threlkelds,  and  the  quarteriogs 
of  their  alliances,— the  Clifford  and  Vesey.  On 
the  wall  behind  the  dais  there  was  a hanging 
of  arras  tapestry,  representing  within  its  em- 
broidered  border  some  famous  incident  in 
chivalry,  the  work  of  the  fair  ladies  of  the 
house,  — an  art  but  lately  introduced  into 
England.  The  period,  let  os  say,  was  at  the 
end  of  the  long  reign  of  Edward  HE.,  or  the 
close  of_  the  fourteenth  century,  the  most 
glorious  in  the  annals  of  English  architecture, 
and  the  most  brilliant  for  prowess  in  the  whole 
history  of  England.  The  great  North  of  England 
barons,  Roger  de  Clifford,  of  Appleby,  and 
Ranulpb  de  Dacre,  commissioners  on  the  Border 
marches,  and  all  gentlemen  of  inferior  array, 
were  ordered  by  Royal  mandate  to  repair  to 
their  northern  estates,  and  there  keep  residence, 
and  arm  their  followers,  to  defend  the  country 
against  the  Scots.  The  lord  of  the  beautiful 
domain  of  Yanwath  of  that  day  was  William  de 
Threlkeld.  Let  us  people  the  whole  with  his 
immediate  friends  and  neighbours.  There  were 
Thomas  de  Lancaster,  of  Sockbridge,  and  his 


kinsman,  Sir  William  de  Lancaster,  of  Howgill, 
knight,  both  branches  of  the  family  of  the 
powerful  baroDs  of  Kendal.  There  was  William 
de  Wybergb,  of  St.  Bee^,  who  had  just  succeeded 
to  the  manor  of  Ciifton  Hall,  by  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor,  the  only  daughter  of  the  last  of  the 
d’Engaynes,  of  Clifton,  besides  John  de  Carleton, 
of  Carleton  ; Edmund  Sandford,  of  Askham  ; and 
many  others  ; and  lastly  oarae  the  Knight  of  the 
Shire,  Sir  Hugh  Lowther,  whose  office  it  was  to 
marshal  the  array  of  vassals  aud  men  at  arms 
that  might  presently  be  wanted  for  the  Scottish 
border;  and  to  swell  the  lordly  possessions  of 
whose  successors  it  was  destined  the  manors  of 
most  present  were  to  pass.  Nor  was  the  Church 
unrepresented,  for  the  white  and  black  garb  of 
the  monk  and  the  cleric  rustled  softly  amid  the 
clang  of  the  balf-mailed  knights;  and  the 
grace  was  said  by  the  abbot  of  the  neighbouring 
monastery  of  Heppe,  and  after  the  feast  the 
pax  was  offered,  and  the  alms-dish  presented  by 
my  lord  a “aumonier,”  or  private  chaplain. 

The  hour  is  half-past  ten  ; on  the  upper  table 
the  white  cloth  is  spread,  and  the  trumpet  has 
Bouuded  the  call  todinner — for  our  forefathers  of 
the  fourteenth  century  rose  at  five.  The  pages 
bring  in  the  ponderous  dishes  for  the  banquet, — 
a beautiful  and  varied  fare.  Salmon  from  the 
Poke  Dub,  the  pool  in  the  river  below,  the  great 
grey  lake  trout  from  Uilswater,  eels  from  the 
Stanke  at  Pooley ; the  head  of  a wild  boar 
speared  iu  Grisdale;  venison  from  a “stag  of 
ten,”  shot  with  the  quarrel. bolt  of  the  bowman 
in  Martiudale,  or  from  a noble  hart,  a veritable 
“barb  o’ grease,”  run  by  the  “ sleuth  dogges  ” 
from  the  park  of  Whinfell,  in  tbe  manner  of 
Oglebird,  aod  brittled  at  Tarn  Wadlyn,  in  the 
forest  of  Inglewood.  Nor  do  the  men-at-arms 
below  tbe  salt  fail  to  help  themselves  with  their 
fingers  (for  there  were  no  forks  in  those  days) 
to  huge  slices  of  beef  from  tbe  baron  of  one  of 
the  kuowted  kine,  a reprisal  in  an  outrode  against 
the  Elliots  of  Liddlesdale,  or  on  the  braes  of 
Annandale,  Nor  does  the  “ high  table  ” lack  in 
the  more  refined  samples  of  culinary  art : the 
bighly.flavoured  pasties,  and  the  poignant  ra- 
gouts, mortrews  and  stews,  hotly-seasoned  with 
spicery,  and  coloured  with  saffron;  for  our 
ancestors  were  bon  vivants  and  epicures  in  their 
way.  _ The  mead  and  sack,  the  Malmsey  and 
Rhenish,  and  the  flagons  of  highly. spiced  claret 
cup,  and  ippoorasse — and  the  wassail  and  the 
mazer  bowl  pass  freely  from  band  to  band  ; and 
the  “ celerarias,  with  his  black-jack  stoups, 
makes  many  a trip  to  the  buttery  hatch,  for  the 
nut-brown  ale,  to  fill  up  the  horns  of  the  thirsty 
comrades  at  the  lower  tables. 

And,  'twas  merry  in  the  hall, 

And  the  beards  wagged  all. 

And  during  the  while,  the  fool,  in  his  motley, 
cracks  his  widest  jokes,  and  the  band  of  jong- 
leurs or  wandering  minstrels  in  the  music  gal. 
lery,  ^ in  their  fanciful  dresses,  strum  their 
merriest  airs  to  divert  the  company,  and  sing 
their  ballads  and  roundelays,  or  narrate  iu  their 
jingling  rhymes  how  the  Scots  fell  at  Halidon 
Hill,  or  how  some  border  knight  won  hia  spurs 
on  the  field  of  Cressy  or  Poictiers.” 


REGULATIONS.* 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Sis,— The  subject  of  a general  code  of  buildioe  reeula- 
tions  lor  the  Uuitrd  Kingdom  having  been  discussed  at 
the  recent  Conference  of  Arcbitecs  (as  reported  in  vour 
journal),  the  council  of  this  Institute  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  communicate  with  the  provincial  archi- 
tcctural  societies  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
to  report  to  our  council  ou  the  subject. 

Meanwhile,  this  committee  would  be  glad  to  receive  from 
architects  practising  in  the  provinces  nay  communica- 
tionsrelatmg  to  this  matter,  especially  with  reference  to 
tbe  defects  of  building  bye-laws  at  pre-ent  in  force,  and 
such  other  details  as  their  experience  leads  them  to  con- 
aider  It  desirable  to  embody  in  a general  code  of  the  kind 
proposed. 

Tbe  eouncU  hope  that  the  great  importance  of  this  sob- 
ject  to  the  profession  ana  the  public  at  large  will  induce 
those  who  have  considered  it  to  give  our  committee  all  the 
information  in  their  power. 

CoramunicatioDs  should  be  addressed  to  me  before  the 
3lBt  of  July.  Chaeles  L.  Eastlakb,  Sec. 


liondon  Trees. — A motion  was  made  in  the 
St.  Marylebooe  Vestry  to  plant  trees  in  the 
Bdgware-road  in  front  of  twenty  bouses  where 
the  footway  is  about  eight  yards  wide,  and  a 
memorial  was  sent  by  the  shopkeepers  highly 
in  favour  of  tbe  proposal,  but  it  has  been 
negatived, — bricks  and.  mortar  are  too  much  iu 
the  ascendant. 


* Eeceived  last  week  too  late  for  insertion. 
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THE  POLLUTION  OF  RIVERS  BILL. 

The  Bill  introdooedbyMr.  Sclater-Boofch  "for 
making  farther  provision  for  the  prevention  of 
the  pollution  of  rivers”  contains  prohibitions 
against  putting  solid  matters  into  streams,  and 
against  the  drainage  into  them  of  sewers  and  of 
poisonous  and  polluting  liquids  from  manu- 
factories  or  from  mines.  Persons  are  not,  how- 
ever,  to  bo  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence 
against  the  Act  if  they  can  show,  to  the  satis- 
faction  of  the  Court  having  cognisance  of  the 
cases,  that  they  are  using  the  best  practicable 
and  available  means  to  render  harmless  the 
polluting  matter.  It  is  also  provided  that  no 
proceedings  are  to  be  taken  against  owners  of 
factories  or  mines  under  the  Act,  save  by  a sani- 
tary  authority,  nor  -without  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  “which  Board,  in 
giving  or  withholding  their  consent,  shall  have 
regard  to  the  industrial  interests  involved  in  the 
case  and  to  the  oircumstanoea  and  requirements 
or  the  locality.”  Other  provisions  are  that  the 
sanitary  authority  is  to  afford  facilities  for 
factories  draining  into  sewers,  and  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  may  authorise  sanU 
tary  authorities  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  streams.  ^ 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  clauses 
relating  to  sewage  pollutions  and  to  manu- 
facturing and  mining  pollutions  : 


STATUES. 


T,  JrltP  f Of  knowinglv 

0*^  to  be  carried  into  any  stream, 
any  solid  or  liquid  sewage  matter,  shall  (subject  as  io 
t^s  Act  mentioned)  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an 
offence  agamat  this  Act.  _ Where  any  sewage  matter  falls 
or  Hows,  or  is  earned  into  any  stream,  along  a channel 
of  construction  at  the  date  ofthepass- 
mg  ol  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  such  sewage 
matter,  the  person  causing  or  knowingly  permitting  the 
sewage  matter  so  to  fall  or  flow,  or  to  be  carried. 
bo  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence  against  this  Act 
If  he  shows  to  the  salisfactiou  of  the  Court  having  cogni 
aance  of  the  case  that  he  is  using  the  best  practicable  Inc 
available  means  to  render  harmless  the  sewage  matter  so 
faUing  or  flowing  or  carried  into  the  stream.  Where  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  satisfied  that  further  time 
ought  to  be  granted  to  any  Sanitary  Authority  which  at 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  is  discharging  sewage 
matter  into  any  stream  by  any  such  channel  as  aioresaid 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  Authority  to  adopt  the 
best  practicable  and  available  means  for  rendering  barm- 
less  such  sewage  matter,  the  Local  Government  Board 
may  by  order  declare  that  this  section  shall  not  as  fa-  &'■ 
regards  the  discharge  of  sewage  matter  by  such  channel' 
be  in  operation  within  the  district  of  such  Authority  until 
the  expiration  of  a period  to  be  limited  in  the  order  Any 
order  made  under  this  section  may  be  from  time  to  time 
renewed  by  (he  Local  Government  Board,  subject  to  such 
conditions,  if  any,  » they  may  deem  fit.  A person  shall 
not  be  guilty  of  an  oflence  under  this  section  in  respect  of 
the  passing  of  sewage  into  a stream  along  a channel  over 
which  h6  has  no  control. 

Every  person  who  causes  to  fall  or  flow  or  knowingly 
permits  to  fall  or  flow  or  to  be  carried  into  any  stream 
any  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  liquid  proceeding 
from  any  factory  or  manufacturiug  process  shdll  (subject 
as  in  this  Act  mentioned)  he  deemed  to  have  committed 
an  offence  against  this  Act.  Where  any  such  poisonous 
noxious,  or  polluting  liquid  as  aforesaid  falls  or  flows  or 
IS  earned  into  any  stream  along  a channel  used  or  in  pro 
cess  of  construction  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act 
lor  the  purpose  of  conveying  such  liquid,  the  person 
causing  or  knowingly  permitting  the  poisonous,  noxious 
or  polluting  liquid  so  to  fall  or  flow  or  to  be  carried  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  oflence  against  this 
Act  it  he  shows,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  having 
cognisance  of  ihe  ease,  that  he  is  using  the  best  practicable 
and  available  means  to  render  harmless  the  poisonous 
noxious,  or  polluting  liquid  so  falling  or  flowing  or  carried 
into  the  stream.  ° 

Every  person  who  causes  to  fall  or  flow  or  knowingly 
permits  to  faU  or  flow,  or  to  bo  carried  into  any  stream 
any  poisonous,  noxious,  or  polluting  liquid  proceeding 
from  any  mine,  other  than  water  which  has  been  drained  or 
raised  from  such  mine,  and  has  not  been  subsequently 
used  lor  washing  or  cleansing  ore,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
committed  an  oflence  against  this  Act,  unless  he  shows,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Contt  having  cognisance  of  the 
case,  that  neis  using  the  best  practicable  and  available 
mean^  to  render  harmless  the  poisonous,  noxious  or 
polluting  liquid  80  falling  or  flowing  or  carried  into  the 
stream.  Unless  and  nntil  Parliament  otherwise  provides, 
proceedings  shall  not  be  taken  against  any  person  under 
this  part  ol  this  Act.  save  by  a Sanitary  Authority ; nor 
shall  any  such  proceedings  be  taken  without  the  consent 
ot  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  Board,  in  giving 
or  withholding  their  consent,  shall  have  regard  to  the 
industrial  interests  involved  in  the  case,  and  to  the  cir. 
cumstances  and  requirements  of  the  locality. 


King  Alfred. — It  has  been  generally  known  for 
gome  time  past  that  Count  Gleiohen  has  been 
entrosted  with  a commission  fiom  Colonel  Loyd 
Lindsay,  V.C.,  M.P.,  to  execute  a statue  of  Kiuff 
Alfred  the  Great,  with  a view  to  its  erection  in 
the  town  of  Wantage,  the  birthplace  of  the  iJlus- 
trioua  king.  The  statue  is  being  sculptured  in 
marble,  and  will  be  placed  upon  a granite 
pedestal.  The  cost  will.be  over  2,000  guineas 
The  king  is  represented  holding  a roll  of  parch- 
ment in  one  hand.  The  offer  of  the  statue  having 
been  duly  made  to  the  town  by  Colonel  Lindsay 
through  the  Commissioners,  and  formally  ac- 
cepted by  that  body,  the  next  point  was  to 
choose  a fitting  site  whereon  to  erect  the  monu- 
ment. For  some  time  past  the  present  structure 
m the  ci^ntre  of  the  Market-place,  known  as  the 
iown-ball,  has  been  an  eye-sore  to  the  inhabi- 
tants,  and  it  has  been  resolved  that  the  building 
be  pulled  down,  and  the  site  utilised  for  the 
erection  of  the  statue. 

Prince  Consort  Memorial,  Edinburg/i.  — Pre- 
parations are  in  progress  for  the  fixing  of  the 
bronze  statuary  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  Prince 
Consort  Memorial  in  Charlotte-square.  Mr. 
bteell  the  sculptor,  has  (says  the  Scotsman) 
undertaken  to  have  the  memorial  ready  for  in- 
auguration by  the  middle  of  August.  When  the 
memorial  was  first  projected,  competitive  designs 
were  invited,  and,  out  of  a large  number  sent  in 
seven  were  selected  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Queen,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  expression 
ol  her  Majesty’s  opinion.  Before  indicating 
any  preference,  the  Queen  requested  the  late 
bir  Charles  Eastlake,  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  to  examine  the  models,  and  on  com- 
paring notes,  it  was  found  that  Sir  Charles  con- 
curred  -with  her  Majesty  in  selecting  the  design 
by  Mr.  Steel],  in  which  the  Prince  was  repre- 
sented on  horseback,  with  subsidiary  groups 
round  the  pedestal  to  suggest  the  homage  paid 
^ his  Royal  Highness  by  a grateful  people. 
While  reserving  to  himself  the  execution  of  the 
equestnan^  statue,  as  also  four  bas-reliefs  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  Prince  Consort’s  career, 
c invited  the  co-operation  of  other 
Scottish  scnlptors  in  the  modelling  of  the  sub. 
ordmate  groups  j and  these  have  accordingly 
^en  carried  out,  from  his  designs,  by  Messrs. 
W.  Brodie,  Clark  Stanton,  and  D.  W.  Scevenson, 
the  work  in  each  case  being  oast  at  Mr.  Steell’s 
lonndry. 

The  Orleans  FamJi/.— Several  statues  in  white 
marbl^e  sxe  to  be  placed  in  the  crypt  of  the  tomb 
tor  the  Orleans  family  at  Dreux.  The  first 
ordered  by  the  Count  de  Paris,  represents  Mdme! 
Adelaide  lyiag  on  a bed,  the  head  and  breast 
anrrounded  by  a lace  veil.  The  three  others 
have  been  commanded  by  the  Duke  de  Montpen- 
sier,  wh(3  will  place  them  on  the  sepulchres  of 
his  daughter  and  two  sons.  All  four  are  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  Millet. 


An  Arbitration  Case  Settled.— The  arbi. 

trator,  Mr.  James  Edmeston,  of  London  has 
made  his  award  in  the  case  of  Bays  v.  Parren 
the  hearing  of  which  took  place  several  weeks 
ago.  The  plaintiff  claimed  of  the  defendant  the 
sum  of  69J.  18s.  6d.,  for  preparing  plans  and 
specificatioDS  for  a house  at  the  comer  of 
Market-street,  Cambridge,  and  for  other  services 
connected  therewith,  and  the  defendant  re- 
sisted  the  claim  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff’s 
plans  were  practically  useless  to  him.  The 
arbitrator  has  awarded  the  plaintiff  the  sum  of 
101.  lOs.,  and  has  directed  that  each  party  shall 
bear  his  own  costs  of  the  litigation, 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Carnarvon.  — The  men  at  the  Menai  Moel 
Irytan  slate  quarry  struck  on  the  30th  nit.,  in 
consequence  of  the  manager  refusing  the  Satur- 
day half-holiday. 

Brighouse.~On  the  23th  ult.  the  Brighouse 
painters  made  a demand  upon  their  employers 
for  an  advance  of  wages  at  the  rate  of  id.  per 
hour.  Nearly  all  the  masters  agreed  to  this, 
except  one  firm,  whose  men  were  offered  id 
advance,  but  refused  this,  and  turned  out. 

_ Rugby. — At  a large  representative  meeting  of 
joiners  and  carpenters  of  North  Warwickshire 
held  at  Rugby  on  the  21th  ult.,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  strike  work,  becauso  of  the  masters 
refusing  to  increase  the  rate  per  hour  from  7d. 
to  8d.,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  men  to  fetch 
their  tools  away  on  Monday  mornin".  The 
masters  refuse  because  the  men  had  an  “advance 
from  6fd.  to  7d.  only  so  short  a time  back  as 
September  last.  The  executive  of  the  Car- 
penters’  and  Joiners’  Society  approve  of  the  step 
taken,  and  -will  support  the  men. 

The  strike  of  the  operative  joiners  of  Ayr, 
lasted  more  than  a month,  is  now  at  an 
demanded  an  advance  from  7id. 
to  .8d.  per  hour,  Is.  advance  on  the  rate  extra 
while  working  in  the  country,  and  the  masters  to 
sign  the  bye-laws.  On  the  22nd  nit.  the  men 
agreed  to  the  following  terms  : — 7id.  per  hour 
and  the  masters  to  sign  the  byo-laws. 

Worcester.— J.  D.  Prior,  Secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
lately  lectured  at  Worcester  on  “ Trade  Unions 


and  their  Influence  on  the  Relations  between 
Capita  and  Labour.’’  At  the  close  of  the  lecture 
the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  : — " That 
t^his  meeting,  recognising  the  great  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  trade  unions  when  wisely  con. 
ducted,  earnestly  recommends  all  workingmen 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
these  societies  confer  upon  their  members  in  the 
time  of  need.” 

Glasgow.— At  a meeting,  on  the  27th  ult  of 
the  operative  joiners  on  strike  at  Glasgow,  it  was 
stated  that  six  additional  employers  had  acceded 
to  the  demands  of  the  men.  At  a subsequent 
meeting  a communication  was  submitted  from 
the  Trades’  Council  suggesting  that  a committee 
ot  twelve,  representing  the  men,  and  a similar 
number  representing  the  employers,  should  be 
appointed,  with  a neutral  person  as  chairman 
to  consider  bye-law  10,  which  binds  the  men  to 
an  agreement  for  twelve  months.  The  meetinf' 
would  not  entertain  the  proposal,  however.  A 
similar  cornmnnication  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Master  Wrights’  Association.  A motion  was 
agreed  to  that  the  men  employed  do  not  work 
over-time  until  the  dispute  is  at  an  end,  as 
it  -would  have  a prejudicial  effect  both  on 
the  employed  and  the  nnemployed.  The 
strike  has  now  lasted  for  about  six  weeks,  and 
those  yet  out  seem  determined  to  return  to 
woik  only  on  condition  that  their  demands  are 
conceded.  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand 
are  as  determined  as  ever  not  to  give  in,  and 
allege  that  the  reported  additions  to  the  number 
of  masters  who  have  signed  the  bye-laws  do  not 
mean  much.  A meeting  of  the  operatives  was 
held  on  the  28th  nit.,  when  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Grant,  stated  that  the  deputations  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  men  working  on  the  old  terms  had 
not  been  so  successful  as  could  have  been  wished. 
Those  on  strike  were  still  determined  to  remain 
out  until  their  demands  were  granted,  and  it 
was  reported  that  an  extra  allowance  would  be 
pven  to  the  non-society  men  during  the  fair 
holidays. 

Willenhall. — On  Monday  last,  the  3rd  inst., 
abcDut  400  of  the  rim  and  mortise  look  and  ke-v 
smiths  of  Willenhall  struck  work,  inconsequence 
ot  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to  give  them  an 
advance  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their  wages,  in  addi. 
tion  to  the  ten  per  cent,  advanced  to  them  last 
autumn,  about  which  time  the  Wolverhampton 
smiths  received  a twenty  per  cent,  increase. 
Negotiations  have  been  going  on  for  some  time 
past  between  employers  and  employed,  and  a 
fortnightago  the  men  gave  formal  notice  for  an 
advance,  which  expired  on  Saturday  last.  The 
masters  refused  to  grant  the  advance,  for  the 
following  reasons 1.  That  the  general  trade 
of  the  country  is  now  in  a very  depressed  state, 
and  prices  of  almost  every  article  of  manufacture 
have  a downward  tendency.  2.  That  the  demand 
for  locks  has  much  fallen  off  for  the  last  three 
months.  _ 3.  That  the  amouut  of  foreign  com- 
petition  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  It  is  stated 
that  large  quantities  of  door-locks  are  now  being 
imported  into  this  country  and  the  colonies  from 
America,  at  prices  very  much  below  those  of 
English  make. 

Southport.— The  joiners  of  Southport  have 
made  an  offer  to  the  masters  to  resume  work  at 
8id.  per  hour,  and  9d.  from  the  first  week  in 
August.  This,  however,  the  employers  have 
refused,  as  they  have  nearly  filled  their  shoiia 
with  men  from  other  towns. 

months  ago  the  masons  in 
bheffield  gave  notice  of  a demand  to  be  paid  a 
halfpenny  per  hour  beyond  their  present  rate  of 
remuneration  j in  other  words,  an  advance  of  2a. 
per  week.  The  notice  expired  on  the  3rd  inst! 
beveral  interviews  have  taken  place  between 
deputations  representing  the  men  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  Master  Builders’  Association,  the 
result  being  that  the  masters  offered  an  advance 
of  a farthing  an  hour,  equal  to  a rise  of  Is.  per 
week.  This  offer  the  men  have  rejected.  On 
the  28th  nit.  the  Master  Builders’  Association 
held  a meeting  at  the  King’s  Head  Hotel,  nnder 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Rodley,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  position  of  affairs,  when  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  in  favour  of 
submitting  the  dispute  to  arbitration.  Ageneral 
meeting  of  the  operative  masons  was  held  on  the 
30th  ult.,  when  the  master  builders’  proposal  to 
refer  the  question  to  arbitration  was  fully  con- 
sidered, and  the  following  resolution  was  nnani 

of 

bheflield,  adhere  to  our  original  notice  for  8?d 
per  hour,  and  consider  the  master  builders’ 
proposition  to  refer  the  wage  question  to  arbi, 
tration  so  ill-timed  that  we  cannot  at  the  last 
moment  oar  notice  is  about  to  expire  accept  it.” 
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CHUEOH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Tranmere. — Sfc.  Catherioe’s  Cbnrcb,  Tranmere, 
Liverpool,  has  been  reopened,  after  being  closed 
twelve  months  for  renovation  and  enlargement. 
The  alterations  carried  out  have  effected  a com. 
plete  change  in  the  character  of  the  bnildiog. 
The  whole  of  the  east  end  has  been  replaced  by 
a new  chancel  and  transepts,  erected  in  stone; 
stone  facings  have  been  added  to  the  old  portion 
of  the  church;  and  stone  doorways  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  former  means  of  ingress.  For 
the  flat  ceiling  which  existed,  an  open-timbered 
roof  has  been  substituted  at  an  increased  altitude 
of  14  ft.,  and  the  gallery  located  in  the  west  end 
has  disappeared  altogether.  Gothic  windows  of 
geometrical  glass  are  introduced  throughout. 
The  stained-gtass  window  in  the  chancel  at  the 
east  end, — the  gift  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  M.  L.  J. 
Mortimer  and  family, — contains  the  figures  of 
Christ,  the  four  Evangelists,  and  St.  Catherine. 
The  chancel  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  is 
furnished  with  a new  pulpit  of  Caen  stone. 
Additional  space  has  been  gained  by  the  removal 
to  the  east  end  of  a vestry  formerly  located 
in  the  west  extremity  of  the  church.  The 
structural  alterations  have  had  the  effect  of 
providing  300  additional  sittings.  The  cost, 
inclusive  of  special  gifts  from  friends  and 
members  of  the  congregation,  has  been  over 
3,300f.,  exclusive  of  a contemplated  tower  and 
spire.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Forde,  of  Claughton-road,  Birken- 
head,  in  accordance  with  designs  furnished  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Doyle,  architect,  Liverpool. 

Bo\i^hton.  — St.  Paul's  Church,  Boughton, 
Cheshire,  has  been  reopened,  after  restoration  to 
an  extent  almost  tantamount  to  rebuilding.  The 
old  building  was  in  the  Classic  style,  but  in  the 
alterations  this  has  been  lost,  the  walls  and 
foundations  only  being  retained  in  the  new 
building,  which  is  Early  Gothic  in  style.  Ex. 
ternally  the  walls  are  cased  with  red  bricks, 
relieved  with  stone  bands.  The  roofs  are  slated 
with  dark-coloured  slates,  and  the  bell-turret, 
which  forms  a conspicuous  feature,  is  covered 
with  oak  shingles,  with  an  iron  cross  as  a 
terminal.  Internally  the  wide  span  of  the 
former  church  is  divided  into  a nave  and  two 
aisles  by  a timber  arcade  consisting  of  pitch  pine 
pillars  with  arched  openings  and  framing  above, 
forming  panels,  which  are  filled  in  with  cement, 
the  white  colour  of  the  panels  presenting  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  dark  stained  timber 
work.  The  high  pitched  roof  covers  the  nave 
and  aisles  in  one  span,  and  is  plastered  between 
the  timbers  internally,  the  latter  being  exposed 
to  view  and  stained.  The  benches  or  open  pews 
are  of  pitch  pine,  stained  and  varnished.  Messrs. 
Furrimond  & Co.,  of  Chester,  were  the  con- 
tractors  for  the  whole  of  the  work,  which  has 
been  carried  out  by  them  at  a cost  of  about 
3,300i.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Douglas,  of 
Ccester. 

Polmont.  — Polmont  parish  church  has  been 
re-opened,  after  restoration.  The  condition  of 
the  church  has  been  much  improved,  one 
noticeable  feature  being  that  behind  the  pulpit 
the  ten  oommandmenta  are  set  up  in  gilt 
letters  on  a blue  ground,  surmounted  by  a 
scroll,  with  another  running  underneath,  bearing 
the  insoriptioD  : — “The  Law  was  given  by 
Moses:  Grace  and  Truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.” 
This,  as  well  as  the  whole  painting  of  the 
church,  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Fergusson  & 
Bell,  Falkirk.  The  old  pulpit,  with  sounding, 
board  and  the  precentor’s  desk,  has  been  re- 
moved,  and  an  oak  pnlpit  and  a Communion- 
table,  with  three  chairs  behind  it,  have  been 
substituted.  In  front  of  the  Communion-table 
stands  a Caen-stone  baptismal  font.  All  these 
articles  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Gilbert  J. 
French,  Bolton. 

Ipswich.  — The  Vestry  of  St.  Lawrence’s, 
Ipswich,  have  approved  of  the  plans  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Barnes  & Bieshopp  for  the  restoration 
of  the  parish  church.  They  provide  for  the 
erection  of  an  organ-oharaber  and  vestry  on  tbe 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  so  that  the  organ  and 
the  choir  will  be  brought  closer  tojetber.  The 
or'^an-cbamber  will  be  divided  from  the  chance! 
by°  a perforated  arch,  springing  from  granite 
shafts,  with  moulded  stone  capitals  and  carved 
bases.  The  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  tbe  church 
upon  which  the  organ  now  stands  will  be  altered 
so  as  to  extend  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
nave  and  will  be  ntilised  for  benches,  so  as  to 
off.ird  abont  fifty  additional  sittings. 

Drir/hlingion. — It  is  proposed  to  build  a new 
chnreh  at  Drighlington,  in  place  of  the  present 
edifice,  which  has  become  too  small  for  the 


increasing  population  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  proposed  site  is  au  extension  of  the  existing 
churchyard.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Swindon  Barber,  and  the  design  includes  a 
square  tower,  20  ft.  clear  icside  measure,  with 
walls  of  a corresponding  thickness,  and  is  arranged 
to  accommodate  seventy  people,  every  one  having 
a complete  view  eastward,  through  au  arch 
18  ft.  wide,  opening  into  the  nave.  In  the  tower 
is  a five-light  window,  and  the  ceiling  forms  the 
floor  of  the  ringers’  chamber,  which  is  supported 
on  heavy  beams  and  moulded  joists.  Very 
slightly  projecting  piers  support  the  chancel 
arch,  which  is  22  ft.  wide  and  correspondingly 
lofty.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  obnrch  is 
by  a low-roofed  porcb,  10  ft.  deep.  The  aisles 
are  12  ft.  wide  and  of  equal  length  with  the  nave, 
divided  from  it  by  an  arcade  of  four  arches. 
Above  the  arcade  is  a clearstory  wall  pierced 
by  three-light  windows,  which  supports  a heavily, 
timbered  roof.  The  chancel  is  36  ft.  long,  and 
to  the  north  are  arranged  an  organ.chamber  and 
vestries,  and  to  the  south  a corresponding  aisle 
of  two  bays  of  eqnal  height  with  those  in  the 
nave.  The  east  window  is  of  seven  lights,  the 
tracery  being  enclosed  by  a four-centred  arch, 
according  in  outline  to  the  hammer-beam  roof, 
which  is  strengthened  by  upright  posts  aud 
traceried  heads.  Little  or  no  ornamental  carved 
work  is  employed  throughout  the  church. 

Newcastle  (^Staffordshire). — St.  Giles’s  Church, 
Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  has  been  oouseorated. 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  is  the  architect,  and  the  cost 
has  been  13, COOL  or  14,00Ci.  The  following  is 
a statement  of  the  principal  dimensions:  — 
Extreme  length,  150  ft. ; width,  75  ft. ; height 
from  the  nave  floor  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  tree, 
64  ft.  6 in.;  heigbtof  the  chancel  arch,  40  ft.  6 in. ; 
width,  24  ft.  6 in.  Tbe  east  window  is  seven 
lightKwide,  and  the  bead  is  Sited  in  with  elegant 
tracery.  There  are  no  galleries,  and  tbe  church 
will  accommodate  upwards  of  1,000  persona. 

Stmemarket. — It  is  proposed  to  restore  the 
tower  of  Stowmarket  parish  church,  at  a cost 
estimated  at  5001.  It  is  stated  that  the  tower 
is  in  a dangerous  condition,  and  requires  prompt 
attention. 

Uiigley. — The  inhabitants  of  Hagley  intend  to 
erect,  by  snbscriptions  amongst  themselves,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  a lych-gate 
to  their  parish  church,  which  was  recently 
partly  rebuilt  and  restored  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Street. 

Salisbury. — The  enlargement  of  St.  Panl’s 
Church,  Fieherton,  by  the  erection  of  a new 
north  aisle,  is  about  to  be  proceeded  with.  The 
work  is  to  be  done  by  Messrs.  Hale  & Sons,  of 
Salisbury,  whose  tender  (1,567J)  bus  been 

accepted. Tbe  galleries  in  St.  ThomaB’e 

Church,  Salisbury,  having  been  ’removed,  tbe 
present  lofty  pulpit  is  no  longer  needed,  and 
it  has,  therefore,  been  decided  to  have  a new 
one  of  stone.  I't  is  to  be  designed  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  R.A.,  and  will  cost  about  1501. 

Taunton. — At  a vestry  meeting  recently  held 
at  Kingston,  near  Taunton,  it  was  nnanimonaly 
resolved  to  restore  and  repair  the  ancient  parish 
church.  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Taunton,  has  been 
appointed  the  architect.  Tbe  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  have  promised  a portion  of  the 
amount  of  money  required. 

Netherhanipton. — At  a meeting  of  tbe  parish- 
ioners to  consider  what  steps  shonld  be  taken 
as  regards  the  proposed  improvements  of  the 
church,  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Butterfield, 
architect,  were  approved. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Moreton  Corbett. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  has 
been  opened  at  Moreton  Corbett,  near  Shawbnry. 
It  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Paterson,  of 
Wellington,  at  a cost  of  650J.,  and  contains  250 
sittiugs. 

New  Swindon. — A new  chapel  for  the  Primi- 
tive Meebodiats  of  New  Swindon  has  been  com- 
pleted and  opened.  The  building  is  of  red  brick, 
with  Bath  stone  dresaings,  and  is  in  the  Italian 
style.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  Regent-street  front,  with  additional  entrances 
at  each  end.  There  are  galleries  at  each  side  and 
at  each  end,  supported  upon  light  iron  columns, 
the  front  panels  being  filled  in  with  ornamental 
iron  work.  The  seats  are  executed  in  best  red 
deal,  stained  and  varnished.  In  the  rear  of  the 
building  there  are  three  large  class-rooms  and 
other  necessary  offices,  and  underneath  the  chapel 
a large  schooirootn,  38  ft.  long,  32  ft.  wide,  and 
9 ft.  high  in  the  clear.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
1 Orlando  Baker,  of  New  Swindon;  and  the  con- 


tractor, Mr.  George  Wiltshire,  of  Swindon.  The 
total  cost  is  about  2,0001. 

Dorking.  — The  memorial-stone  of  the  new 
Baptist  Chapel  in  course  of  erection  in  tbe 
Junction.road,  Dorking,  was  laid  on  Wbit- 
Monday.  The  chapel  has  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  Searle,  Son,  & Hayes,  architects,  of 
London,  and  is  being  bnilt  by  Messrs.  Colls  &■ 
Sons,  of  London  and  Dorking.  It  will  seat  230 
persons,  while  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
erection  of  galleries  to  seat  100  more  when 
reqnired.  There  will  also  be  a vestry  and  school- 
room attached.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
1,6001. 

Seacombe. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel,  Liscard-road,  Sea- 
combe, has  been  laid  by  Mr.  David  Davies,  M.P. 
The  building  will  be  cruciform,  and  consist  of  a 
nave,  transept,  and  vestry.  There  will  be  a 
■ roomy  porch  at  the  north-east  angle,  and  tower 
porch  on  the  north-east  side.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture will  be  Gothic  of  the  Early  English 
period.  The  roof  will  be  partly  open,  following 
the  curve  of  principals,  which  will  rest  on 
detached  columns  of  marble  with  foliated  caps. 
The  nave  will  be  divided  by  means  of  the  prin- 
cipals into  three  bays  with  cross  principals  at 
the  intersection  of  the  transept.  The  pews, 
which  will  all  be  open,  will  be  constructed  of 
pitch  pine  with  framed  bench  ends,  while  the 
pulpit  and  Communion  seat  will  be  made  of 
Dantzio  oak.  The  accommodation  will  be  for 
270  sittings  in  the  nave,  and  the  intention  is  to 
use  the  transept  as  schoolrooms.  It  will  be 
divided  from  the  nave  by  brick  partition  walls, 
which  when  taken  down  and  thrown  into  the 
chapel  will  give  120  extra  sittings.  Externally 
the  main  gable,  which  will  front  Liscard-road, 
will  be  flanked  by  a tower  and  spire, — which 
will  rise  in  four  stages  to  a height  of  90  ft.  from 
the  ground  to  tbe  top  of  the  vane, — and  on  the 
Dorth-eaeb  side  by  a small  turret,  which  will  be 
40  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  fiuial.  In  this  gable  will  • 
be  a seven-light  tracery.headed  window,  having 
three-quarter  columns  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases.  The  whole  of  the  stone  used  externally 
in  the  dressings,  ashlars,  &o.,  will  be  limestone, 
from  Denbigh.  The  roofs  will  be  covered  with 
blue  Bangor  slates.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
transept  with  the  nave  there  will  be  a jleche, 
covered  with  lead  and  surmounted  by  a flnial. 
The  total  cost,  including  land  and  laying  out  the 
grounds,  will  be  about  4,0001.  The  contractor 
for  the  whole  of  the  works  is  Mr.  William  Jones, 
of  Beaumaris ; the  architect  being  Mr.  R.  G. 
Thomas,  of  Menai  Bridge,  whose  plans  were 
selected  in  limited  competition. 

Tattingstone. — The  memorial-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Tattingstone  has  been  laid 
by  Lord  John  Hervey.  The  new  bnildinga  are 
to  be  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style  (the  m.ate- 
rial  used  being  red  brick,  with  white  facings), 
and  will  comprise  chapel,  school,  two  vestries, 
and  offices.  The  window-heads  will  be  of  stone, 
with  quatrefoil  openings,  in  which  will  be  placed 
ventilators.  The  chapel,  approached  by  two 
entrance-lobbies,  will  be  seated  with  plain  stained 
and  varnished  deal  benches;  and  tbe  rostrum 
will  be  under  an  arched  recess,  3 ft.  6 in.  deep. 
The  chapel,  including  gallery,  will  seat  320 
persons.  The  school,  which  is  at  the  back  of 
the  chapel,  is  25  ft.  long,  by  20  ft.  6 iu.  wide. 
At  the  junction  of  the  school  with  the  chapel  are 
placed  the  minister’s  and  steward’s  veatries, 
giving  a transept  appearance.  These  are  so 
arranged  as  to  be  available  for  large  coogrega- 
tions  in  the  chapel  on  Sundays,  or  in  the  school- 
room on  week  evenings.  The  contract,  including 
lighting,  warming,  and  front  boundary  fence,  has 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  Saunders,  of  Dedham,  for 
1,0941.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Cattermole  & 
Eade,  of  Ipswich. 


Proposed  Memorial  of  Viscount  Falk- 
land.— The  poet  Southey,  many  years  ago,  pro- 
posed  that  a column  should  be  placed  on  the 
spot  where  Lucius  Cary,  Viscount  Falkland,  fell 
in  the  royal  cause,  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury, 
on  the  18th  September,  1613,  but  no  practical 
efforts  have  as  yet  been  made  to  preserve  his 
memory.  The  proposal  has  been  revived  by  the 
Newbury  District  Field  Club.  Lord  Carnarvon, 
whom  the  committee  of  the  club  consulted,  has 
expressed  a warm  interest  in  the  work.  The 
design  is  intended  not  only  to  record  the  death 
of  Lord  Falkland,  bat  of  Lords  Carnarvon  and 
Sunderland,  and  many  other  distinguished 
Royalist  officers  who  fell  in  the  same  battle.  The 
cost  of  the  memorial  in  Portland  stone,  and 
’including  sculpture,  has  been  estimated  at  GOOl. 
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SURVEYORS  AND  LOCAL  BOARDS,  &c. 

SiE,^  Is  there  no  appeal  against  “ frivolous 
objections”  to  plans  passing,— the  committee’s 
and  their  surveyor’s  ? I am  told  that  if  I sent 
rejected  plans  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
they  would  only  return  them  and  nothing  more. 

I will  give  you  a brief  sketch  of  my  peculiar 
position,  viz.,  I have  been  many  years  trying  to 
work  np  a practice  in  a rough  district  of  cotton 
and  woollen  manufacturers,  &o.,  and  the  neigh- 
bourbood,  gradually  increasing,  is  divided  into 
districts  under  Local  Boards. 

Our  Board  give  150Z.  per  annum  to  their 
surveyor,  and  he  was  not  to  practise  for  him- 
self}  but  I find  that  he  is  doing  so,  and  one  of 
his  ” building  committee  ” is  a contractor,  and 
doing  work  under  him.  I seldom  send  a set  of 
plans  in  without  there  is  the  usual  ” petty  ob- 
jeotiOE”  which  delays  the  work  for  a month, 
and  the^olient  says  to  me,  “ Your  plans  have  not 
passed  ’ ! I have  been  now  twenty  years  nearly 
in  constant  private  practice  as  an  architect  and 
surveyor  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Just 
imagine  this,  when  your  plana  have  to  pass  a 
surveyor  of  twenty. three  or  twenty.four  years  of 
age,  and  a building  committee  of  a local  board 
composed  of  little  dealers  in  all  sorts,  &c. 
Again,  an  individual  told  me  lately,  that  if 
he  gave  the  surveyors  to  Local  Boards  plans  to 
make  for  buildings  to  be  erected  on  his  land,  he 
would  have  no  trouble  as  to  their  passino,  or 
during  erection. 

Then  it  is  very  easy  for  a surveyor  to  a local 
Board  to  do  work  at  50  pr  cent,  less  than  an 
architect,  who  has  not  this  regular  income ; and 
yet  the  architect  is  saddled  with  rates  to  pay 
the  surveyor’s  salary.  Sometimes  a change  in 
the  members  of  the  Board  produces  a change  in 
the  surveyor.  He  may  be  of  the  wrong  creed 
(credo  miht)  or  colour.  Then  he  seta  up  for 
himself  in  your  little  district,  and  gradually 
begins  to  get  hold  of  little  things  that  one  used 
to  fill  up  time  with  to  advantage.  The  same 
process  goes  on  at  intervals,  until  the  little  die- 
trict  and  its  surroundings  are  full  of  this  sort  of 
thing. 

There  is  another  matter,  viz.,  that  moat  of 
these  Local  Boards  state  in  their  bye-laws  that 
copies  of  all  plans,  &o.,  of  buildings  shall  be  left 
for  the  surveyor.  I once  sent  copies  of  a man. 
Bion  to  the  surveyor  of  a seaport  town,  on  tracing 
paper,  but  he  wanted  copies  mounted  on  canvas 
(he  had  not  the  mansion  to  design),  and  I was 
some  time  before  I could  get  them  (the  copies) 
accepted,  on  the  finest  patent  linen.  He  knew 
my  client.  As  to  copyright  of  a design,— is  an 
architect  obliged  to  send  anything  more  than 
the  bare  openings  of  windows  and  doors  on  the 
elevations  sent  to  Local  Boards  ? If  a Local  Board 
gets  hold  of  a surveyor,  and  he  answers  their 
purpose,  and  does  their  private  work  for  next 
to  nothing,  the  man  in  private  practice  in  the 
district  gradually  gets  under-worked  in  price, 
and  is  often  annoyed  by  people  saying  that  his 
plans  have  “not  passed.” 

_ Will  any  brother  architect  in  a similar  position 
give  me  a little  of  his  experience  as  to  what  can 
be  done  through  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
Surely  they  are  only  paid  servants  of  the  public, 
and  consequently  must  do  something  more  than 
return  plans  without  redress ! If  surveyors  to 
Local  Boards  are  to  practise  on  their  own  account, 
what  is  to  stop  them  from  borrowing  from  original 
designs  deposited  with  them  by  architects  ? Is 
not  an  architect’s  design  his  copyright  P I fully 
intended  being  at  the  ” Conference  ” on  the  12th 
inst.,  but  it  takes  me  all  my  time  to  keep  my 
little  practice  together,  or  I would  have  opened 
up  two  or  three  matters  of  this  kind.  To  depart 
from  the  straight  line,  why  cannot  there  be  the 
‘ Conference  week,”  and  held  annually  at  differ- 
ent provincial  towns,  and,  say,  every  three  years 
in  London  ? Much  good  might  be  done  thereby, 
One  op  the  Craft 
1VH0  Loves  his  Profession. 


is  named  in  Walpole’s  Hist,  of  Engravers 
Yol.  vi.,  Gateway  of  Lewes  Castle,  N.W.  view, 
p.  126j  Miohelham  Priory,  &o.,  nine  woodcuts, 
p.  129-63;  Relics  of  Lewes  Priory,  three  views, 
pp.  259-62;  Pevensey  Castle,  east  view,  and 
map,  pp.  26'i-7'l‘.  Vol.  vii.,  Crowhurst  Manor 
House,  p.  15,  and  plan  ; Brickwork  at  Laughton 
Place,  six  views,  pp.  65-72.  Vols.  viii.  and  ix., 
Plan  of  Sedgwick  Castle,  view  of  Dureford 
Abbey.  Vol.  ix.,  views  of  Bodiam  Castle,  being 
three  engravings  and  a lithograph  of  the  south 
transept  of  Bayham  Abbey,  the  ancient  Begham, 
“ abode  encircled  with  streams  as  with  a 
garland,”  the  Saxon  ” beag,”  or  “ beg,”  t.e., 
chaplet,  or  crown,  built  by  Sir  Robert  de 
Turnehara,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.;  East- 
bourne  Priory,  five  views ; East  Maecall’a 
Timber  House,  Lindfield  ; and  Southover  Priory. 
Vol.  X.,  two  views  of  Danny,  and  three  of  Wake, 
hurst  Place,  erected  A.D.  1590  (see  Burrell’s 
Add.  MSS.,  5,684,  f.  151)  ; Slaugham  Manor 
House,  and  the  Staircase,  Star  Hotel,  Lewes, 
seven  views ; Benfield  and  Gravety  Houses, 
A.D.  1611,  and  A.D.  1598,  in  Hangleton  and 
West  Hoathley  parishes;  the  Crypt,  Lamb  Inn, 
Eastbourne.  Vol.  ii.,  Lindfield  Old  House’ 
timber  built,  1578 ; Holmesdale,  Chaloners,  and 
Holland  House,  in  East  Hoathley.  Vol.  xii. 
contains  engravings  of  Nayland  House,  of  the 
Elizabethan  period;  Brede  Place,  two  views. 
Vol.  xiii.  contains  Old  Petworth  House,  wherein 
Edward  VI.  was  received  A.D.  1552,  and  ancient 
houses  at  Petworth  and  Hastings ; also,  East, 
bourne  Parsonage  and  Chiddingley  old  houses. 
Vol.  xviii.,  Isfield-place  (see  Horsfield’s  Lewes' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  142).  Vol.  xix.,  Ote  Hall,  A.D.  1600^ 
Petworth  George  Inn  and  old  houses,  1866. 
\ol.  XX.,  Buck  Hall,  Cowdray,  Glynde-place  and 
Gateway,  Brambletye  Manor  House  and  Gate, 
way  (see  Horsfield’s  Sussex,  vi.,  p.  389) . Vol.  xxi. 
Mayfield  Palace  Ruins,  Lordington  House  Stair’ 
case  (seventeenth  century),  Holmeshurst,  and 
Bateman’s,  being  » lone  manor-like  Elizabethan 
and  Caroline  houses,”  in  Burwash  Grove  House 
Hollington,  A.D.  1804.  Vol.  xxiii..  Hall  of  Old 
Racton  House,  1782,  Hickstead-place  and  Castle 
(sixteenth  century).  Vol.  xxiv.,  Parham  Clock 
House,  Cuokfield  Park  (A.D.  1681),  Streat-place, 
and  stone  mantelpiece  (Elizabethan).  Mr.  C. 
Sergison  observed,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  81,  note,  “in 
the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  mansions  were  built  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  H.  In  Elizabeth’s  time, 
m the  form  of  E;  and  in  the  time  of  Jas.  I.  in 
the  form  of  a figure  to  represent  J— one  straight 
line  forming  two  right  angles  with  another  one.” 
Pakyns,  at  Hurstpierpoint,  may  be  a specimen 
of  this  style  of  domestic  architecture. 

CnB.  Cooke. 


ptisfaction  that  I obserred  the  very  great  interest  taken 

by  the  Very  Eev.  the  Dean,  the  Bishop  of  Dorer,  Arch- 
deacon Harrison,  and  in  fact  all  the  cathedral  authorities, 
in  the  experiments  made  with  the  steam  fire-engine,  Mr. 
Austin  taking  a most  enthusiastic  part.  By  these  it  is 
demonstrated  that  with  the  sssistance  of  this  powerful 
engine  it  is  quite  possible  to  cope  with  a fire  situated  in 
any  part  of  the  cathedral,  not  excepting  the  Bell  Ilarrv 
Tower,  which  is  235  ft.  in  height;  for  not  only  was  the 
water  forced  up  through  320  ft.  of  hose,  but  a jet  was 
projected  to  a further  height  of  30  ft.  above  the 
pmnBcle9,~them8elTe8  76  ft.  higher  than  the  tower, 
ihis  13  the  severest  test  Ihave  ever  seen  a steam  fire-engine 
put  to,  the  back  pressure  in  the  pump-valves  being  enor- 
mous, but  the  slow,  steady  stroke  of  these  well-known 
engines  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  its  performance 
was  greeted  with  genuine  enthnsiasm  by  a large  number 
of  spectators.  Another  interesting  experiment  was  made 
on  1 nesday  from  the  top  of  the  Arundel  Tower,  the  height 
of  which  from  the  ground  is  130  ft.  The  hose  was  carried 
np  outside  the  building;  steam  was  raised  in  eleven 
minutes  to  1251b.  pressure  on  the  square  inch,  and  at 
1-10  ib.  steam  pressure  and  120  lb.  water  pressure,  a l-in. 
jet  of  water  was  projected  to  the  Bell  Harry  Tower,  a dis- 
tance horizontally  of  170  ft. 

The  significance  of  these  trials  is  apparent,  and  through 
the  medium  of  your  columns  I venture  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  other  cathedral  authorities  to  these  feats  of 
hydraulic  engineering,  so  that  they  may  emulate  the  good 
example  set  them  by  the  Deau  and  Chapter  ofCanter- 
bury,  and  make  provision  beforehand  for  a calamity  which 
attacks  some  of  the  grandest  of  our  national  monumenta 
before  we  are  well  aware  of  it.  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  Lincoln,  late  a Canon  of  Canterbury,  is  particularly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  an  efficient  service  in 
case  of  fire,  and  since  his  promotion,  has,  I understand, 
devoted  his  attention  to  hie  cathedral  in  this  respect,  and 
adopts  a practical  rendering  of  the  old  Latin  motto. 
Semper parafui.  Chirlbs  B.  Kino,  C E. 


SALT  IN  SAND. 


WsjiT  is  the  best  method  of  detecting  the  prosonco  of 
salt  in  sand  used  for  building  purposes  ? I.  O.  U, 


SUSSEX  MANSIONS. 

_ Sib,— The  volames  of  tbe  Sussex  Arobteolo- 
peal.  Society  contain  engravings  of  notable 
bnilaingB,  besides  those  mentioned  by  me  in  the 
guilder  (April  8),  viz.  :-Vol.  v.,  p.  250,  Rusper 
Priory,  near  Horsham,  A.D.  1781,  “ presenting 
none  of  the  customary  features  of  conventual 
struotures,”  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Gremin  (Burrell  MS 
Brit.  Mus.,  No.  5,698,  fol.  486,  and  catalogue  of 
MSS.  maps,  drawings,  &o.,  vol.  ii.,  1844,  p.  246)  ; 
also,  two  views,  by  Mr,  John  Dunatall,  of  “ A 
Temple  by  Chichester,”  a round  churcb,  appa- 
rently  placed  on  a hill.  This  artist  (A.D,  1662) 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ANNUAL  OUTINGS. 

Sir,— May  I enter  a protest  in  your  paper 
against  the  growing  practice,  in  full  play  just 
now,  of  tbe  workmen  employed  by  builders,  &o., 
writing  to  manufacturers  and  others  for  contri’ 
butions  to  their  annual  outing  ? I think  it  a 
most  unjust  tax,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  in. 
dependent  spirit  which  these  same  men  exhibit 
about  annually,  when  they  strike  for  higher 
wages,  &o.  So  much  is  the  practice  growing, 
and  becoming  a recognised  institution,  that  we 
are  now  receiving  regular  printed  forms,  with 
tbe  name  of  the  employer,  &o. 

Being  considerable  employers  ourselves,  we 
never  allow  our  workpeople  to  accept  fees,  nor 
do  they  at  all  look  for  it;  and  will  venture  to 
hope  that  your  artisan  readers,  who  work  for 
employers  and  clients,  will  see  tbe  injustice  of 
receiving  “ something  for  nothing.”  A.  S. 


CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 


SiB, — I was  present,  and  watched  with  great  interest 
some  trials  of  Messrs.  Merryweather’a  steam  fire-engine 
at  Canterbury,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last;  and  when 
we  think  of  the  many  narrow  escapes  the  cathedral  has 
had  from  the  ravages  of  fire,— one  so  recently  as  five 
weeks  ago,  another  in  1872,— theaignifiesnee  of  the  present 
attention  the  Dean  and  Chapter  pay  to  the  important 
trusts  committed  to  their  charge  becomes  only  now  mani- 
fest. As  a national  monumeoo  it  will  be  conceded  that 
Canterbury  Cathedral  stands  unique;  and  connecting  as 
^8  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  with  the  nineteenth  century 
ot  the  Christian  era,  it  possesses  claims  upon  our  atten- 
tion second  to  none  in  the  kingdom.  Your  readers  will 
remember  the  circumstance,  before  alluded  to,  ns  oeonrriug 
some  five  weeks  ago,  of  Mr.  Trimnell,  jun.,  of  Canterbury, 
being  fatally  injured  by  an  explosion  of  benzoline  in  the 
clock-room  of  the  cathedral.  By  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Austin,  the  surveyor  to  the  fabric,  I saw  the 
effects  of  the  explosion  in  the  elock-room  itself;  these  are 
not  of  very  serious  actual  moment,  but  if  attention  had 
not  been  immediately  directed  to  it,  the  probabilities  of 
serious  injury  accruing  to  the  south-west  tower  would 
have  been  materiaDy  increased;  it  was,  therefore,  with 


CLAIM  FOR  AROHITECrS’  COMMISSION 
ON  “EXTRAS.” 

EADFIELD  V.  GAINSFOBD. 

At  the  Sheffield  County  Court,  on  the  28th 
ulb.,  before  Mr.  T.  Ellison,  judge,  Messrs.  Had- 
field  & Son,  architects,  Sheffield,  sued  Mr.  T.  B. 
Gainsford,  colliery  proprietor,  for  commission 
for  services  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  a 
honse  at  Whiteley  Wood. 

Mr.  Barker,  in  opening  the  case,  stated  that  in  tha 
year  1872  Mr.  Gainsford  pnrehased  an  estate  at  Whiteley 
Wood  Hall,  near  Sheffield,  with  a largo  mansion-hoase 
upon  it.  Mr.  Gainsford  was  about  to  make  considerable 
alterations  in  the  house,  and  he  applied  to  the  plaintiffs  to 
provide  him  with  plane,  &o.  The  plans  wore  duly  pre- 
pared,  and  afterwards  working  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  contractor  to  work  by,  and  finaUy  the  work  was 
contracted  for  by  Mr.  Corrie,  who  was  a plumber  He 
undertook  the  whole  of  tha  work  for  1,523J.  lOs.'  The 
alterations  were  proceeded  with,  and  Mr.  Chsrles  Hadfleld 
superintended  the  work.  After  a time,  however,  Mr. 
Gainsford  did  what  was  almost  invariable  in  sach 
cases;  he  wanted  some  deviations  to  be  made  from  the 
contract,  which  meant  adding  more  work  than  was 
contained  in  the  original  contract.  These  extras  were 
done  and  added  to  Mr.  Corrie’s  bill,  so  that  the  total 
sum  paid  to  him  amounted  to  l,877i.  ISs.  6d.,  and 
Messrs.  Hadfield,  the  plaintiffs,  claimed  to  be  entitled 
to  their  commission  on  these  extras  as  well  as  on 
the  amount  of  the  origins!  contract.  The  amonnt  on 
861.  13s.  6d.  bad  been  paid  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  whether 
or  not  the  commission  was  due  on  the  extras  would  no 
doubt  depend  upon  the  cuatomof  theprofossion.  Another 
smaller  item  in  dispute  was  the  commission  claimed  on  a 
contract  entered  into  by  a man  named  Tomlinson,  for 
panelling  the  drawing-room,  which  amounted  to  177L 
Air.  Gainsford  declined  to  pay  that,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  done  the  work  himself,  and  Mr.  Hadfield  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Gould  admitted  that  Messrs.  Hadfield  wore  entitled 
to  the  usual  commission,  but  urged  that  a number  of 
things  had  been  done  with  which,  as  he  was  instructed, 
Mr.  Hadfield  hsd  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Charles  Hadfield,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs, 
Hadfield  8s  Son,  architects,  having  given  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Barker’s  opening  statement,  the  case  was 
adjourned  to  a day  to  be  arranged  by  tbe  advocates. 


VARIORUM. 


Let  us  view  the  progress  of  an  English 
generation.  A writer  in  Cassell’s  Family  Maga^ 
zine,  says  : — “ An  English  generation  on  the 
march  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  is  an  inatruo- 
tive  spectacle,  and  we  have  it  carefnlly  presented 
to  US  in  the  report  by  Dr.  Farr.  Let  ua  trace 
the  physical  fortune  which  any  million  of  us  may 
reasonably  expect.  The  number,  to  begin  with, 
is  made  up  of  511,745  boys  and  488,255  girls,  a 
disproportion  which,  by-and-by,  will  be  redressed 
by  the  undne  mortality  of  the  boys,  and  will  be 
reversed  before  tbe  close  of  the  strange  event- 
ful history.  More  than  a quarter  of  these 

children  will  die  before  they  are  five  years  old, 

in  exact  numbers,  141,387  boys,  and  121,795 
girls.  Tbe  two  sexes  are  now  nearly  on  a level. 
The  next  five  years  will  be  much  leas  fatal.  In 
the  succeeding  five  years, — from  ten  to  fifteen,— 
the  mortality  will  be  still  further  reduced.  In- 
deed, for  both  sexes,  this  is  the  most  healthy 
period  of  life  j the  death-rate,  however,  is  lower 
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for  boya  than  for  girls.  There  will  be  some 
advance  in  deaths  in  the  next  five  years,  and 
still  more  in  the  five  which  follow,  bat  634-,0i5 
will  certainly  enter  on  their  twenty-sixth  year. 
Before  the  next  ten  years  are  at  an  end,  two- 
thirds  of  the  women  will  have  married.  The 
deaths  daring  that  period  will  be  62,052,  and  of 
these  no  fewer  than  27,134  will  be  oaased  by 
consumption.  Between  thirty-five  and  forty- 
five,  a still  larger  “ death-toll  ” will  be  paid,  and 
little  more  than  half  the  original  band,— in 
exact  number,  502,915, — will  enter  on  their 
forty-sixth  year.  Each  succeeding  decade,  up 
to  seventy-five,  will  now  become  more  fatal,  and 
the  numbers  will  shrink  terribly.  At  seventy, 
five  only  161,124  will  remain  to  be  struck  down, 
and  of  these  122,559  will  have  perished  by  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  their  march.  The  38,565 
that  remain  will  soon  lay  down  their  hardens  j 
but  2,153  of  them  will  straggle  on  to  be  ninety- 
five,  and  223  to  be  100  yeai-s  old.  Fioally,  in  the 
108th  year  of  the  course,  the  last  solitary  life 
will  flicker  out.  Such,  then,  is  the  average 
lot  of  a million  English  men  and  women.’ 
—The  Victoria  Magazine,  conducted  by  Miss 
Emily  Faithfull,  keeps  on  its  way  agreeably,  but 
scarcely  gives  enough  for  the  money  to  run 

Buccessfully  against  other  monthly  serials. 

Leisure  Hour  has  a seasonable  word  or  two  on 
Looks  out  of  Order “ It  is  a small  bouse  that 
has  not  some  twenty  doors,  every  one  of  which 
ought  to  be  lockable  and  unlockable  at  all  times. 
The  proper  place  for  the  key  of  a room-door  is 
in  the  lock,  for  when  look  and  key  are  together 
both  last  longest.  It  is  from  want  of  use  more 
than  anything  else  that  locks  and  keys  get  out 
of  order;  “ the  used  key  is  always  bright,”  says 
the  proverb,  and  the  look  that  is  used  fairly  will 
not  refuse  to  open  at  the  touch  of  the  key.  Keep 
your  locks  easy  by  occasional  oiling  with  sweet 
oil.  When  a lock  refuses  to  work,  draw  the 
screws,  and  take  it  off;  it  may  want  nothing 
but  cleaning,  or  it  may  be  that  one  or  two  of  the 
wards  are  bent  out  of  position,  and  may  be  set 
right  by  a touch  of  a tool.  If  the  case  is  beyond 
your  cure,  take  it  to  the  locksmith  (do  not  send 
for  him)  and  have  it  repaired  at  once.  If  a key 
is  lost,  take  the  look  to  a smith  and  get  another 
made  or  fitted.  Street-door  keys  should  be  kept 
in  duplicate  or  triplicate,  so  that  if  one  should 
be  lost  others  may  be  procured  without  removing 
the  lock.  As  regards  locks  and  keys,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  cheapest  are  the  dearest  in  the 
end.  Good  locks  are  now  so  cheap  that  it  is 
sheer  folly  to  put  up  with  inferior  ones.  A lock 
will  often  go  stiff  and  seem  out  of  repair  simply 
because  the  screws  by  which  it  is  held  in  its  place 
are  a little  loose,  when  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
tighten  them.” 

Misallsnts. 


Street  Directories.— The  Street  Lamp  Com 
mittee  of  the  Manchester  City  Council,  at  a 
recent  meeting,  unanimoasly  authorised  the  erec. 
tion  iu  Market-street,  by  way  of  experiment,  of 
eight  of  Messrs.  Pearse,  Lever,  & Co.’s  “Public 
Street  Directories.”  These  directories  are  n 
novelty  in  their  way.  The  directory  consists  of 
a frame,  containing  either  four,  sir,  or  eight 
name-plates,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  the  exist- 
ing street-lamps.  Four  directories  will  be  placed 
at  equal  distances  on  eaoh  side  of  the  street.  At 
the  top  will  be  printed  the  name  of  the  street ; 
and  below,  the  words  “Publio  Street  Directory 

of The  name-plates  are  constructed  to 

slide  in  the  frames,  so  that  they  can  at  any  time 
be  corrected  without  trouble.  They  will  con- 
tain 1.  The  names  of  the  varlons  firms  trading 
in  the  street  in  which  they  are  erected,  with 
the  numbers,  arranged  alphabetically.  2.  The 
names  of  the  various  streets  and  courts  leading 
from  the  street,  with  the  numbers  nearest  from 

which  they  abut,  arranged  alphabetically.  3.  In- 
formation as  to  the  nearest  postal  and  telegraph 
offices,  railway,  fire,  and  police  stations,  doc- 
tors, &o.  Each  of  the  directories  will  accom- 
modate from  300  to  400  names. 

Inspector  of  Nnisances,  Staines. — The 
election  for  this  office  took  place  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Local  Board.  The  district  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  22,484  acres,  and  a popn- 
lation  of  16,838.  The  salary  is  lOOl.  per  annum, 
which  includes  travelling  and  other  expenses. 
There  were  five  candidates  for  the  office,  viz., 
Oswald  Jacobs,  of  Feltham;  Stephen  King,  of 
Bhepperton  ; B.  J.  Thorpe,  of  Feltham  ; Benjamin 
Clarke,  of  Guildford;  and  Henry  Ball,  of  Stan- 
well ; and  the  first-named  candidate  was  the 
snccessful  one. 


Bucks  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society. — This  Society  recently  had  an  excursion 
to  Magna  Charta  Island,  which  is  in  the  parish 
of  Wraysbnry,  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  Having 
travelled  by  rail  to  Bourne  End,  the  party  num- 
bering about  sixty,  embarked  in  a saloon  boat 
and  proceeded  down  the  river.  After  lunch,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
board.  The  Rev.  C.  Lowndes  then  read  a paper 
on  the  Magna  Charta  Island,  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  principal  events  in  connexion  with  the 
granting  of  the  great  charter  by  King  John. 
The  Rev.  J.  Wood  next  read  some  notes  on  the 
ancient  Nunnery  of  Ankerwyke,  in  Bucking, 
bamshire,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W. 
de  Grey  Birch,  P.R.S.  The  foundation  of  the 
house  was  placed  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  founder 
being  one  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet.  As  the 
boat  passed  Eton  Mr.  W.  Lowndes  read  a paper 
on  Eton  College,  and  in  about  another  hour  (the 
journey  having  lasted  altogether  nearly  six 
hours),  the  party  arrived  at  the  Magna  Charta 
Island.  Here  dinner  was  served  under  a magni- 
ficent  walnut  tree.  The  journey  by  the  river, 
however,  had  occupied  so  much  more  time  than 
had  been  anticipated,  that  there  was  but  little 
opportunity  of  making  explorations,  but  the 
cottage  in  which  the  grey  atone  on  which  the 
Charter  is  said  to  have  been  signed  was  visited. 
The  stone,  which  is  enclosed  in  a strong  frame  of 
oak,  bears  the  inscription  : — “ Be  it  remembered 
that  on  this  island,  Jane  25,  1215,  John,  King  of 
England,  signed  Magna  Charta;  and  in  the  year 
1834,  this  building  was  erected  in  commemoration 
of  that  great  and  important  event,  by  George 
Simon  Harconrt,  Esq.,  Lord  of  this  Manor,  and 
then  High  Sheriff  of  this  County.”  The  walls  of 
this  cottage  (occupied  by  the  ferryman  of  the 
island)  aro  decorated  with  shields  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  barons  who  were  in  array  at  Runny- 
mede  when  the  Charter  was  obtained. 

New  Buildings  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity.— The  Museums  and  Lecture  Rooms 
Syndicate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  have 
reported  to  the  Senate  that  in  accordance  with 
the  Grace  of  May  4tb,  1876,  they  have  obtained 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
buildings  for  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  according  to  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  Mr.  Fawcett, 
Tenders  have  been  received  from  Messrs. 
Bell  & Sons,  Messrs.  Gray  & Sons,  Messrs. 
Horsmao  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Thoday.  The  lowest 
tender  was  that  of  Messrs.  Bell  & Sons,  amount- 
ing to  8,5001.,  which  sum  includes  4001.  to  cover 
unforeseen  contingencies.  The  tenders  for 
laying  on  gas  aud  water  amount  to  961.  and  3301. 
respectively.  A difficulty  respecting  lights 
having  arisen  with  an  owner  of  house  property 
in  Corn  Exchange-street,  and  his  claim  for  com- 
pensation  being  very  greatly  in  excess  of  what 
the  Syndicate  are  advised  is  reasonable,  they 
have  caused  the  tenders  to  be  divided  into  two 
portions,  viz.,  for  (A.)  the  western  portion  of  the 
building,  together  with  the  ground  floor  of  the 
portion  facing  Corn  Exchange-street,  including 
the  roofing  of  the  same,  and  for  (B)  the  upper 
floors  of  the  portion  facing  Corn  Exchange- 
street.  The  amount  of  Messrs.  Bell’s  tender  for 
(A)  is  7,0151.  for  (B)  1,485Z.  The  erection  of 
the  portion  (A)  will  not  interfere  with  any 


How  Sewage  Barms  are  sometimes  Mis- 
managed.— Mr.  W.  Hope,  V.C.,  of  the  Romford 
Sewage  Farm,  draws  the  following  picture  of 
the  manner  in  which  party-spirit  occasionally 
operates  to  hinder  the  success  of  sewage  irriga- 
tion  : — “ To  begin  with,  local  boards  only  meet 
once  a month.  It  is  true  there  is  generally  a 
so-called  ' farm  committee,’  which  meets  once 
a week  or  so,  but  not  nnfrequently  the  board  is 
exceedingly  jealous  of  the  committee,  sometimes 
on  personal,  sometimes  on  political,  and  some- 
times on  religious  grounds ; and  at  the  monthly 
meetings  the  board  not  nnfrequently  undoes  half 
of  what  the  committee  has  done  or  attempted 
to  do.  The  committee  is  probably  composed  of 
town-bred  men,  but  still  at  their  meetings  held 
on  the  farm,  the  bailiff  (who  is  eager  and  ener- 
getio  nntil  he  loses  heart  after  the  first  six 
months  or  so),  by  his  importunity,  succeeds  in 
making  them  comprehend  that  he  cannot  work 
without  tools,  and  must  positively  have,  for  in« 
stance,  another  couple  of  pairs  of  horses.  Bub 
when  the  committee  propound  this  to  the  board* 
several  of  the  more  reasonable  and  impartial 
members  aro  perhaps  absent,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity is  pounced  upon  by  the  Baptist  clique  to 
veto,  in  harsh  terms,  the  recommeudation  of  the 
committee,  which  is  for  the  moment  composed  of 
Anabaptists.  The  committee,  in  a rage,  resign, 
and  forthwith,  at  the  same  meeting,  the  Baptists 
instal  themselves  in  place  of  the  Anabaptists, 
and  this  not  because  they  know  anything  what- 
ever  about  farming,  or  have  been  able  to  find 
any  real  fault  with  their  predecessors,  or  even 
have  any  wish  to  be  bothered  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm,  but  simply  and  solely  because 
they  wish  to  spite  the  Anabaptists,  and  to  see 
their  victory  recorded  in  the  ooluraus  of  the 
nextnumberof  the*  Claypool.cum-Puddleborough 
Intelligencer.’  ” 

Carving  in  the  Philadelphian  Exhibition. 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  sculptor,  exhibits,  among  other 
things  an  oak  cabinet,  elaborate  in  all  its  details. 
It  measures  between  5 ft.  and  6 ft.  in  length,  is 
about  3 ft.  wide,  and  nearly  4 ft.  high.  Its 
averao’e  thickness  is  4 in.,  and  at  the  nng’ca  the 
wood°iB  doubled.  The  body  of  the  coffer  is 
panelled,  there  being  four  deeply-recessed  panels 
in  front  and  in  back,  and  two  panels  at  each  end. 
These  are  separated  by  mountings,  the  whole 
being  solidlv  butt-joined,  and  fastened  firmly 
together,  after  the  old  style,  by  oaken  pins.  Each 
panel  is  filled  with  carving  of  cxirious  designs. 
Around  the  various  panels  ornaments  of  mnning 
design  are  carved,  and  effective  cresting  is  intro- 
duced. At  the  angles  are  columns  entwined  by 
ornament,  and  surmonnted  by  carved  capitals. 
The  treatment  of  the  back  is  the  same  in 
character  as  the  front,  but  every  item  of  detail  is 
different.  The  lid  is  of  roof -like  form,  panelled 
with  diaper  and  other  ornaments.  The  inside  of 
the  lid  is  also  carved ; so  that  when  raised  (by 
means  of  springs)  the  interior  is  in  unison  with 
the  exterior.  This  work  of  art  has  been  made 
entirely  out  of  beams  which,  for  upwards  of 
600  years,  formed  a part  of  the  choir  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  The  various  hinges,  lock-plates, 
bauds,  clasps,  scrolls,  &o.,  are  unique,  and  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  W.  Shrivell,  London. 

Surcharge  of  Architects’  Charges  at 
Altrincham.— At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Altrincham  Union,  the  clerk  stated  that  in  regard 


existing  rights  of  light.  The  Syndicate  there-  the  surcharge  made  upon  the  chairman^  by 
fore  recommend  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  be  the  auditor,  the  chairman  had  received  a letter 


authorised  to  contract  with  Messrs.  Bell  for  the 
construction  of  the  portion  (A)  above  described, 
upon  the  terms  of  their  tender. 

Mr.  Simon's  Successor. — It  has  been  an- 
nounced  that  Dr.  Edward  Cator  Seaton  is  to  be 
the  fatnre  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  in  place  of  Mr.  Simon.  We  learn 
from  a medical  contemporary  that  “ Dr.  Seaton 
has  for  some  years  held  a senior  position  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 


from  Messrs.  Mills  & Murgatroyd,  and  he  must 
aay  that  in  all  his  experience  he  never  met  with 
a letter  like  it.  It  was  much  to  their  hononr  to 
write  such  a letter,  and  it  showed  the  respect- 
ability  of  the  firm.  He  then  read  the  letter 
as  follows: -“23,  Strntt-street,  Manchester, 
June  3rd,  1876.  To  the  Chairman  of  the 
Altrincham  Board  of  Guardians.  Dear  Sir,— 
We  see  by  the  Altrinciiam  and  Bowdon  Guardian 
that  you  are  likely  to  be  Baroharged  a portion^ot 


ent  oi  cne  rrivy  uouncii,  ana  tuau  •■■-'-j  --  ^ . ■ i 

subsequently  as  assistant  medical  officer  of  the  the  amount  paid  to  ns  or  our  pro  e . „ 

Local  Government  Board.  Dr.  Seaton  is  espe- 1 in  connexion  witl^the  new  ^ ^o^^pi  a . j 

cially  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  vaccination,  on  which  he  is  a great  authority, 
both  scientifically  and  in  respect  to  official 
organisation.” 

Hiuderwell  and  Staithes  School  Board, 

Cleveland.  — An  adjourned  meeting  of  this 
Board  was  held  on  the  27th  ulb.,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  considering  plans  for  the  erection  of 
Board  Schools  at  Staithes  to  accommodate  300 
children.  From  the  nine  designs  submitted,  the 
one  selected  was  that  by  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Martin, 
architect,  of  Darlington.  The  schools  will  be 
bnilt  of  brick,  and  are  estimated  to  cost,  exclusive 
of  fittings,  about  1,500Z. 


are  of  the  difficult  position  m which  gentle, 
men  occupying  your  post  are  placed  by  the 
officials  to  whom  they  are  accountable,  we  can 
assure  you  that  we  should  be  very  much  indis- 
posed to  allow  you  to  be  subjected  to  any  per- 
sonal inconvenience  on  that  account,  and  that 
we  shall  be  glad  to  forward  you  our  cheque  tor 
any  amount  you  may  be  called  upon  to  repay  on 

Sc.uutofoLcharseB.-We  aru,  So.,  M.Us  & 

Margatroyd,  ArohitectB.  ’ The 

letter  gave  great  satiafaotiou ; and  the  clerk 

added  that  he  did  not  think  Messrs.  Mills  S 

Murgatroyd  would  bo  called  upon  to  forward  a 

cheque. 
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Proposed  Clock-tower,  Aylesbury. — For 
some  time  past  a project  has  been  on  foot  for 
the  erection  of  a olock-tower,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  one  taken  down  when  the  old  market- 
house  and  tolls  reverted  to  the  present  Market 
Company.  Various  public  meetings  had  been 
held  from  time  to  time,  a committee  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  scheme,  and  subsoriptioDS  soli- 
cited for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  and  com- 
pleting the  work,  The  appeal  met  with  a hearty 
response,  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions 
reaching  over  5001., — a sum  sufficient  to  justify 
the  committee  to  make  a commencement 
Plans  and  specifications  were  advertised  for,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Brandon,  London,  was  accepted. 
The  tower  will  be  of  brick,  faced  with  Combe 
Down  Bath  stone.  On  either  side  will  be  a 
drinking-fountain,  from  which  water  will  be 
conveyed  to  troaghs  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  for 
animals.  The  clock  will  have  two  illuminated 
dials,  placed  at  an  altitude  of  36  fc.  from  the 
ground,  and  above  will  be  a bell-turret,  with  a 
spire  surmounted  by  a vane.  The  entire  height 
from  base  to  spire  will  be  64  ft.,  and  the  style 
is  Early  Gothic. 

Archaeology  at  Lewes. — A Hastings  paper 
states  that  with  the  permission  and  assistance  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Luoap,  the  owner  of  the  property, 
Colonel  Lane  Fox  has  undertaken  the  opening  of 
one  of  the  burrows  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Cabum.  There  are  many  points  of  interest  con- 
nected  with  this  siount,  which  forms  a bold 
termination  to  the  spur  of  downs  extending  from 
the  Cliffe  at  Lewes  nearly  to  Glynde.  On  its 
summit  is  the  famous  circular  encampment,  con- 
sisting of  a formidable  double  trench,  enclosing 
a rampart  of  about  three  furlongs  in  extent. 
The  fortification  is  supposed  to  have  been  of 
British  origin,  and  there  are  numerous  traces  of 
both  Celtic  and  Boman  occupation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A preliminary  survey  has  been  made, 
and  it  is  expected  that  Colonel  Lane  Fox  will 
prepare  a paper  on  the  subject  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Sussex  Archrcological  Associa- 
tion. 

Manufactured  Antiquities.— At  the  Cen- 
tral Criminal  Court,  on  the  27th  ult,,  Edward 
Brown  pleaded  gnilty  to  an  indictment  which 
charged  him  with  unlawfully  transferring  the 
mark  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  from  a silver 
article  to  another  article  composed  of  base  metal. 
It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  got  possession  of 
some  ancient  silver  articles,  and  transferred  the 
marks  upon  them  to  articles  manufactured  so  as 
represent  ancient  silver  articles,  but  which  were 
composed  of  base  metal.  It  was  stated  that 
there  was  a sort  of  mauia  among  a portion  of  the 
public  to  possess  ant'qae  silver  articles,  and  that 
the  things  manipulated  in  the  way  above  stated 
were  frequently  sold  at  enormous  prices  j and  it 
appeared  that  a regular  system  was  going  on  of 
manufacturing  these  spurious  articles.  Judg- 
ment was  postponed  to  the  next  session. 

Compensation.— The  case  of  Hailey  and  the 
Metropolitan  and  St.  John’s  Wood  Eailway  has 
been  tried  before  Mr.  Under-SherifE  Burohell 
and  a special  jury,  at  Bed  Lion-square.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  claims  arising  out  of  the  new  line 
about  to  be  construoted  from  St.  John's  Wood  to 
Harrow.  The  claim  was  in  respect  of  a newly- 
built  residence,  No.  7,  Devoushire-villas,  Kil- 
burn,  near  to  Edgware-road  Station  of  the 
North  London  Bailway.  Leasehold  for  a term 
of  97  years,  at  a ground-rent  of  30L  per  annum. 
The  amount  claimed  in  respect  of  the  property 
was  3,0001.,  and  in  support  thereof  Mr.  Alfred 
Baker  (the  claimant’s  surveyor),  Mr.  Hesketh, 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  others,  gave  evidence,  whilst 
the  company’s  surveyor  (Mr.  Harry  Jones),  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  Walker,  Barrett,  & Lowe, 
estimated  the  compensation  at  1,9001.  The 
verdiot  of  the  jury  was  for  2,6001. 

The  New  Law  Courts.— In  answer  to  Mr. 
Mellor  (House  of  Commons),  Lord  Henry  Lennox 
said, — The  agreement  between  Mr.  Street,  the 
architect  of  the  New  Law  Courts,  and  the  Office 
of  Works,  was  made  on  Septembor  23,  1870. 
The  architect  was  to  receive  five  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  proposed  to  be  spent ; one.third  was 
to  be  paid  on  the  execution  of  the  contract, 
another  third  as  soon  as  one-half  of  the  contract 
sum  was  paid  to  the  builders,  and  the  remaining 
third  when  the  final  payment  bad  been  made  to 
the  builder.  With  regard  to  the  second  part  of 
the  question,  it  was  arranged  that  if  any  altera, 
tions  or  additions  were  made  to  the  work  entail- 
ing an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  whole  work, 
the  architect  should  receive  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  cm  that  increase. 


Liability  of  Highway  Boards. — At  the 
Darlington  County  Court,  on  June  22Dd,  before 
Mr.  E.  B,  Turner,  judge,  an  action  was  brought 
by  John  Beid,  bailiff  of  the  Darlington  County, 
court,  against  the  Darlington  District  Highway 
Board,  for  301.,  for  personal  injuries.  It  appeared 
that  on  the  night  of  Febrnary  24th  last  the 
plaintiff  was  driving  in  a dog-cart  towards  Dar- 
lingtoD,  and  on  arriving  at  Dean  Bridge,  which 
was  under  repair,  his  vehicle  was  upset  by  stones 
on  the  road.  Plaintiff  could  not  attend  to  bis 
duty  for  some  time  from  the  injuries  he  had 
received.  The  defence  was  that  the  Highway 
Board  were  not  liable,  inasmuch  as  they  had  let 
it  to  a contractor  j but  his  Honour  held  that  as 
there  had  been  no  special  contract  for  watching 
and  lighting,  the  Board  were  liable.  Verdict 
for  251. 

An  Architect  called  upon  to  Hebuild 
Work  at  His  Own  Expense.  — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Holborn  Board  of  Guardians,  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  Local  Government 
Board,  stating  that  Captain  Lockwood,  sub- 
inspector, had  visited  the  City-road  workhouse, 
and  found  that  in  the  block  building  occupied  by 
infirm  women  there  were  certain  structural  im- 
perfections which  necessitated  its  demolition 
and  rebuilding,  and  the  Board  wished  to  know 
what  the  guardians  proposed  to  do.  The  build- 
ing  committee  reported  that  they  had  considered 
the  subject,  and  requested  that  the  Local  Govern, 
ment  Board  be  informed  that  the  defective 
brickwork  referred  to  in  their  letter  was  about 
to  be  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  architect. 

Death  of  a Scotch  Artist.— The  death  is 
announced  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  a young  and 
promising  Scotch  artist.  For  some  time  deceased 
had  suffered  from  pulmonary  disease,  but  it  was 
not  thought  that  the  end  was  so  near.  He  was 
a native  of  Aberdeen,  but  had  for  several  years 
been  resident  in  London.  In  his  youthful  days, 
while  yet  in  the  north,  he  gave  his  attention  to 
painting,  and  found  an  able  instructor  in  bis 
nncle,  Mr.  James  Cassie,  A.B.A.  Amongst  a 
large  circle  of  his  brethren  in  the  metropolis 
he  was  well  known,  and,  taking  great  interest  in 
the  formation  of  the  Hogarth  Club,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  its  secretary  in  1869,  an  office  which  he 
held  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  in  Birmingham. 
Tho  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
affirming  the  street  improvement  scheme  pro- 
posed  by  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham,  has 
been  issued,  and  incorporated  in  a Government 
Bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  After  reciting  in  full  the  scheme  and 
the  estimates  attached  thereto,  the  order  sets 
out  the  subsequent  proceedings  for  publication, 
service  of  notice,  &c.,  and  authorises  the  execu- 
tion  of  the  scheme,  with  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament,  subjoot  to  certain  conditions  and 
modifications. 

A Tarf  Advertisement.— The  proprietors 
of  the  Glasgow  News  have  done  a big  thing  in 
advertising.  The  slope  of  the  hills  behind 
Ardenlee  has  been  cut  with  letters  each  40  ft. 
long  and  6 ft.  thick.  The  length  of  the  advertise- 
raent  is  323  ft.,  it  covers  an  area  of  14,858  ft., 
and  is  1,485  times  the  size  of  a page  of  the  News. 
The  borders  of  the  letters  are  sown  with  sweet 
allysium — a white  flower ; the  centre  is  set  with 
dwarf  beet,  a dark  purple;  and  on  each  aide  of 
the  latter  is  a row  of  light  purple  candy-tuft. 
Passengers  on  board  the  ocean-going  steamers 
can  read  this  horticultural  announcement  nine 
miles  off. 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Home. — Mr. 
Arthur  Arnold,  taking  part  in  a discussion  in  the 
Times  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Borne,  says 
that  the  reason  why  the  poor  of  Borne  are  com- 
paratively healthy,  is  becanse  they  have  not 
their  houses  so  constructed  as  to  become  charged, 
especially  at  night,  with  the  noxious  gases  of 
cesspools ; it  is  peculiar  to  the  rich  to  domicile 
poison  in  this  way,  and  the  requisite  machinery 
is  an  invariable  feature  of  the  Anglo-Eoman 
hotel. 

Hendle’s  Patent  System  of  Glazing. — 
A number  of  engineers  and  architects  interested 
in  the  construction  of  railway  roofs  met  together 
at  the  Paddington  Station,  on  Tuesday  last,  to 
examine  the  ridge-and-furrow  roofs  (glass)  put 
up  for  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  on 
Mr.  Rendle’s  new  system.  They  are  very  light 
and  agreeable  in  appearance.  The  system  has 
been  so  suooessful,  that  the  patentee  has  received 
instructions  from  the  company  to  cover  the 
stations  at  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Neath,  Bath,  Ply. 
mouth,  and  Sandon. 


The  National  Byron  Memorial. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Byron  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, on  the  1st  inst,  it  was  determined  that 
the  statue  of  Lord  Byron  should  be  in  bronze, 
and  that  the  pedestal  be  constructed  out  of  the 
marble  offered  to  the  committee  by  the  Greek 
Government.  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  Dick  made  the 
offer  of  1,000  guineas  towards  the  construction 
of  a classic  canopy,  provided  other  persona  in. 
terested  in  the  monument  would  contribute 
towards  that  object.  The  statue  will  ultimately 
be  erected  in  the  Green  Park,  opposite  to  the 
house  wherein  Byron  wrote  “ The  Siege  of 
Corinth.” 

Strike  even  at  Saltaire.— A deputation 
having  waited  npon  Sir  T.  Salt,  Sons,  & Co., 
spinners  and  manufacturers,  at  Saltaire,  with 
a view  to  endeavour  to  arrange  some  terms 
of  compromise,  the  firm  offered  to  make  slight 
modifications  in  the  proposed  reduction  of  10 
per  cent.,  and  to  open  their  mills  on  Monday 
morning  to  all  such  workpeople  as  chose  to  re- 
turn to  work  on  these  terms.  The  result  was 
communicated  to  two  large  open-air  meetings  of 
the  locked-out  workpeople  on  Saturday,  and  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  remain  out  until 
the  late  rates  of  payment  are  conceded.  Th© 
differences  have  since  been  arranged. 

A Tribute  to  Bunyan.— A short  time  ago- 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  presented  to  the  town  of 
Bedford  a statne  of  John  Bunyan,  which  was 
inaugurated  a few  months  since  with  consider- 
able ceremony  by  Dean  Stanley.  The  duke  has 
just  added  to  bis  gift  another  memento  of  the 
“dreamer”  by  presenting  to  Bunyan  Chapel,  in 
Mill.sfcreet,  Bedford  (or  rather,  as  the  building  is 
somewhat  oddly  called,  " Banyan  Meeting”),  a 
pair  of  bronze  doors  of  artistic  design,  and  illus- 
trative of  ten  scenes  from  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Pro- 
gress.” The  doors  have  been  executed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Frederick  Thrupp. 

Restoration  of  a Scotch.  Mansion. — The 
mauBiou-houBe  of  Lincluden,  the  residence  of 
Major  Young,  which  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  about  a year  ago,  is  now  being  restored- 
The  mansion  was  built  in  the  Tndor  style,  and 
its  situation  and  surroundings  are  of  the  most 
picturesque  description.  The  wish  of  the  pro- 
prietor was  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
original  design  of  the  mansion,  and  plans  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bryce,  architect,  Edinburgh,  for 
having  this  carried  out,  and  the  building  restored 
to  what  it  was  prior  to  the  fire.  The  contractor 
is  Mr.  J.  Halliday,  Dumfries. 

Ely  Cathedral. — A meeting  has  been  held  at 
Cambridge  in  furtherance  of  the  completion  of  the 
exterior  of  the  octagon  of  Ely  Cathedral.  The 
bishop  of  the  diocese  presided.  It  was  resolved 
to  accept  the  plans  as  submitted  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Wood’s  tender  as  approved,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  2,9651.  The  fund  contributed 
already  amounts  to  2,5001.,  and  5001.  more  is 
needed.  The  work  will  take  three  years,  and 
will  be  commenced  forthwith. 


TENDERS 

For  erecting  new  premiBes  in  Oxford-street  and  Old 
Cavendish-street,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Brandon,  Me'srs, 
John  Giles  & Gough,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  H, 
Goode : — 

nill,  Higgs,  & Hill, £21,1*0  0 0 

Colla  & Sons 21,577  0 0 

Ivirk  & Randall  21,100  0 0 

Thorn  & Co 20,350  0 0 

Nightingale 19,633  0 0 

Sheffield  19,727  0 0 


For  laying  out  a portion  of  airing-coartsat  Kent  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Charlham,  near  Canterbury,  for  the  Jns- 
tiees  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Kent.  Messrs.  John 
Giles  & Gough,  architects.  Quantities  supplied: — 
Nicholson  (accepted) £3,675  0 0 


For  sundry  painting  works,  terrace  walls,  and  addi- 
tional stabling  at  Southwood  Hall,  Highgaie,  lor  Mr.  W. 
Jardine.  Messrs,  John  Giles  AGongb,  architect.  Qnau- 


titles  supplied ; — 

Hook  & Oldroy  (accepted)  £1,040  0 0 


for  Mr.  G.  Stone.  Messrs.  Berriman  & Sous,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Goode 

Faulkner £2,423  0 0 

Croaker  Brothers 2,38i  0 0 

Tuliy 2,180  0 0 

Shapley  2,135  0 0 

Bangs  & Co.  (accepted) 1,970  0 0 


For  rebuilding  promises,  108,  High-street,  Shoreditch, 
for  Mr.  Sharmao.  MeSBrs,  Berrimau  & Sons,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Faulkner £1,176  0 0 

Croaker  Brothers 1,115  0 0 

Tally 1,090  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 1,054  0 0 

Shapley  1,0-43  0 0 
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Por  rebuilding  premiaes,  109,  High-street,  Shoreditch, 
for  Mr.  McCann.  Meaera.  Borriman  & Sons,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Paulkner £1,252  0 0 

Croaker  Brothers 1,195  0 0 

Tolly 1,115  0 0 

Shaploy  1,090  0 0 

Bangs  & Co.  (accepted) 992  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  drainage  works,  Buntingford, 
Herts,  for  the  Buntingford  Rural  Bauitarj'  Authority. 
Messrs.  Smith  A Austin,  engineers.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Horae : — 

ContractNo.  1.  Contract  No.  * 


Young  & Co. 

Acock 

Cowdrey  & Sons 

Bloomfield  

Potter  

Gray  

Botterill  & Co 

Gibbons  (accepted) 


1,262 

1,200 

1,200 

1,113 

1.0-17 


0 0 


S2S  10  0 


7-15  0 0 


58)  0 0 


Forthe  erection  of  cemetery  chapel  and  curator’s  lodge, 
Fckington.  Messrs.  Roliinson  & Sou,  architects:— 
Marriott  . £6,231  0 0 

Greenwood 4,533  0 0 

Stevenson  & Fidler 4,323  0 0 

Miles  (accepted)  4,275  0 0 


For  new  hall  at  the  Royal  Masonic  Institution  for  Girls, 
Clapham  Jnneti^.  ^r.  T.  Massa,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Barret : — 

Waldram  & Co £8,740  0 0 

Colls  & Son 8,637  0 0 

Oliver  . 8,250  0 0 

Pritchard  7,886  0 0 

Fish  , 7,830  0 0 

Brass  , 7,677  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 7,684  0 0 

Smale  7,017  0 0 


For  skating-rink  and  clubhouse  in  Langham-place. 
Regent-street.  Messrs.  Archer  & Green,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Argent  & Woodward 

Laugmire  A Burge £2-1,100  0 0 

Waldram  & Co 23,870  0 0 

Chappell  23,408  0 0 

Perry  & Co 21,700  0 0 


For  additions  to  No.  9,  the  Grove,  Clapham-road.  Mr. 
G.  Legg,  architect 

Kent...  .£1,415  0 0 

Chessum 1,376  0 0 

Sweeting 1,3-15  0 0 

Eider  & Son  1,2'J4 

ghurmur l,15i 


For  the  erection  of  schools,  residence,  fence-walls,  and 
conveniences,  at  Ashover,  for  the  Ashover  School  Board. 
Messrs.  Roliinson  & Son,  architects:— 

Greenwood  (whole  tender)  £2,771  13  0 

Sxcavafor'tj  Maton’g,  Slater'$,  and  Flatterer'i 
Deparlinenti. 

Hopkioson £1,044  13  8 

Fidler  1,567  0 0 

Asker  (accepted) 1,527  0 

Carpenter't,  Joiner's,  Plumber  s,  Olazl 
Smith's  Departments. 

Davenport 

W.  Statbam  

Mellor.... 

H.  Statham  (accepted)  . 


For  rebuilding  No.  1,  Talbot-oourt,  for  Sir  William 
Mitchell.  Mr.  G.  Legg,  architect : — 

Conder  £3,847  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner 3,570  0 0 

Little  3,-197  0 0 

Shurmur 3,410  0 0 

Chessum 3,277  0 0 


I,  Painter  s,  and 


£974  0 
964  10 
864  0 
730  0 


Tutin  

Wright  & Madin  , 

Slim 

Saul 

Forrest 

Greenwood 

Maw  A Madiu  (acc 
Hoole  A liaudby  . 


1,500 

1,465 


0 0 


For  new  warehouse,  corner  of  Southwark  Bridge-road 
and  Bumner-street,  Southwark,  for  Messrs,  RiUdle  A 
Couchman.  Messrs.  Osborne  A Russell,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied 

Chessum  £10,200  0 0 

Wood  Brothers 9,483  0 0 

Colls  A Sons  9,163  0 0 

Greenwood 8,775  0 0 

Tarrant 8,100  0 0 

Babey  A Son  7,990  0 0 

DownsA  Co.  (accepted),,. 7,950  0 0 


For  alterations  to  109,  Aldersgate-street.  Mr.  Broad- 
-burst,  architect  :— 

Crabb  (accepted)’ £1,6;0  0 0 


For  sewers,  Ac.,  in  connexion  with  the  south-west  p' 
tion  of  the  Wilson  estate,  Hampstead.  Messrs.  Fare- 
brother,  Ellis,  Clark,  A E.  and  C.  Lowe,  surveyors: — 

Mowlem,  Burt,  A Co £13,470  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson  11,314  0 0 

W.  AC.  Walts  11,172  0 0 

Crockett  10,973  0 0 

Killingbaek  (accepteJ)  10,750  0 0 


0 0 


2.0 18  0 0 


For  Hotwell  Schools,  Bristol.  Messrs.  Hay  A Oliver, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Teals  

Davis  A Son  

PstabrooK  

Dorse  A Ashley 

Brock  A Bruce 

Pugsby  

Lewis  A Eibrooko  

Hatherly 

Cowlin 

Humphreys  

Wilkins  A Son  

Hill  

Stephens  A Bastow  (accepted) 


2,930  0 0 
2,880  0 0 
2,816  0 0 
2,815  0 0 
2,799  0 0 
2,793 


3,790  0 0 


,790  0 0 


2,630 

2,5" 


0 U 


|For  the  erection  of  a small  mansion,  at  Maidenhead, 
Berks,  for  Mr.  R.  Wilson.  Mr.  Fred.  King,  architect : — 

Jones  £3,696  0 0 

W'blker  3,376  0 0 

Sutton  3,152  0 0 

Croxford  A Co 2,999  0 0 

Unwin 2.974  0 0 

Dover  A Co.  (accepted) 2,961  0 0 


0 0 


For  Hammersmith  Fire  Brigade  Station,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Quantities  by  Ur.  T.  ixon  :— 

Wood  £4,683  0 0 

Chamberlain 4,336  0 0 

Williams 4,321  0 0 

Bliuipson -1,290  0 0 

Greenwood 4,289  0 0 

Morter 4,200  0 0 

Adamson 4,195  0 0 

Sliurtnnr -1,195  0 0 

HookAOldrey 4,120  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Cheshunt  Almshooses,  for  the 
triislees.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect : — 

BeuUey  £347  0 0 

Archer 343  0 0 

Saunders 339  0 0 


For  Baplijt  Chapel,  Wood-green.  Mr.  B.  Fletcher, 
architect : — 

McGowan  (accepted) £2,045  0 0 

Vincent  Brjihers 1,975  0 0 

For  stabling  and  conservatory.  Cavendish-road,  Mr. 
B.  Fletcher,  architect  :— 

Butcher £377  19  6 

Densham  A Sons 275  9 0 

For  alterations.  No.  100,  London-wall,  E.C.  Mr.  B. 
Fletcher,  architect : — 

Dunt  £305  0 0 

Weekes  A Sons 285  0 0 

For  villa  residence  at  Sydenham.  Mr.  B.  Fletcher, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Gleed  :— 

Wells  £1,430  0 0 

Bhapley  1,195  0 0 

Watson  A Deunelt  1,030  0 0 

Brevitor  937  0 0 


For  warchonse  proposed  to  be  erected  at  Cloth  Fair. 
Mr.  J.  Collier,  architect  :— 


Mark 

Coleman 

Lawrence  

Scrivener  A White  ... 

Crabb  

Newraan  A Mann 

Hart 

Moreland  A Nixon  ... 
Ailchison  A It  alker  . 
Steveison  


0 0 


0 0 
1,799  0 0 
1,795  0 0 
1,756  0 0 
1,597  0 0 
1,597  0 0 
1,533  0 0 
1,495  0 0 
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Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdtsi 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Adyt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
QBual  sand,  is  mnoh  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price, — 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office ! 

No.  90,  Cannon.street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 


For  six  pairs  of  villa  residences,  at  Shortlands,  Kent, 
for  Mr.  R.  Dixon.  Mr.  W.  Bridge,  architect : — 

Dedman £10,877  0 0 

Broadbent 10,829  0 0 

Walker 10,692  0 0 

Unwin  10,429  0 0 

Croxford  A Co 10,111  0 0 

Dover  A Co.  (accepted)  9.999  0 0 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — T 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro. 
ducing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
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at  the  Quarries,  Clynderwen,  B.S.O.  [Advt.] 
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Forthe  erection  of  a villa  residence,  Woofiside  Park 
estate,  Finchley.  Messrs.  Spalding  k Knight,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Fleetwood  : — 

Miskin £2,610  0 0 

Temple  & Foster 2,343  0 0 

Boyce  . 2,291  0 0 

Plowman 2,235  0 0 

Stephenson 2,2-43  0 0 

Southcott  2,217  0 0 
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Jopling  i Co.  (accepted)  1,979  0 0 

For  building  warehouses  aud  stables  in  Hawley-road 
West,  palling  down  and  rebuilding  premises  in  rear  of  220, 
High-street,  Camden-town,  for  Mesors.  W'ard  tt  Eawley  : — 
Gould  & Brand  (accepted)  £908  0 0 
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The  Life-Saving 
Exhibition  in  Brussels. 

HE  BrQBsels  Exhibition, 
of  which  we  gave  an 
anticipatory  notice  a 
few  weeks  ago,  has 
more  than  answered 
its  promise.  The  gene- 
ral scope  of  the  project 
was  to  set  forth,  as  in 
a bird’s-eye  view,  the 
actaal  state  of  opinion 
and  invention,  with  re- 
ference to  prevention 
of  accidents  and  cnre 
of  diseases,  including 
the  risks  of  war.  Upon 
a majority  of  the  de- 
tails,however,  it  might 
be  superfluous  in  these 
columns  to  enter.  Bat 
a vast  proportion  of 
them  refer  to  the  positive  house  accommodation, 
comfort, and  seourityof  people,  whether  inhabiting 
a city  or  a village.  Several  courts  are  filled  with 
contrivances  of  escape  from  burning  houses,  and 
not  a few  are  rich  in  suggestions  of  humanity  in 
many  a kindred  form.  It  is  the  house  which  is 
the  practical  point  to  arrive  at,  notwithstanding 
all  the  luxurious  ideas  of  M.  Viollet-Ie-Duo,  who 
writes  only  for  the  rich,  and  whose  ohiUean  is  not 
complete  withont  a vinery  and  a peach-orchard. 
The  exhibitors  at  Brussels  are  leas  ambitious. 
They  are  pragmatical  in  a certain  sense,  no  doubt, 
in  BO  far  as  they  construct  theoretical  “cities” 
for  “working-men”  in  which  no  workingman 
would  consent  to  live,  as  though  he  were  a cagot 
or  a leper  j they  aim  at  doing  too  much, — the 
Germans  and  the  Russians  especially ; but,  taken 
for  all  in  all,  they  have  made  a display  to  which 
the  epithet  “ noble”  may,  without  the  slightest 
reserve  on  the  score  of  hyperbole,  be  applied. 
But,  since  Mr.  Kay,  the  travelling  commissioner 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  wrote  his 
admirable  volumes,  the  question  of  the  work- 
man’s  or  labourer’s  house  has  taken  a front  rank 
in  all  sanitary  discussions.  We  find  it  here,  at 
Brussels,  most  elaborately  and  variously  illus- 
trated. There  are  plans  for  the  drying  of 
foundations,  the  weatber-proofing  of  roofs,  the 
decent  separation  of  the  sexes,  in  even  the 
poorest  cottage,  the  cheapening  of  fires  for 
winter,  tbe  full  and  free  ventilation  in  the 
Bummer-montbs,  tbe  storage  of  food,  economy 
in  fornitnre,  and  the  healthy  -'  arrangement 
of  clothing — a point  upon  which,  it  may 
be  remarked,  the  Germans  and  the  Russians, 
the  Swedes  and  the  Danes,  are  peculiarly  careful. 
No  fewer  than  240  examples  occur  of  this 
character  in  the  Exhibition  at  Brussels,  concern, 
ing  which  itself  a word  may  be  said.  It  is  not 
contained  in  a single  structure,  but  grouped, 
without  detriment  to  a single  tree,  in  Maria 
Theresa’s  Park,  — a cluster  of  pavilions, 
kiosks,  galleried  edifices,  and  so  forth ; but  all 


arranged  in  harmony  with  the  original  design, 
each  part  being  happily  accessible  from  every 
other.  “ Sweet  home,”  it  may  be  said,  is  the 
burden  of  the  entire  scheme.  The  Belgians, 
like  tbe  Dutch,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  a 
narrow  area  upon  which  to  work ; they  have  little 
room  for  orchards  or  gardens ; they  are  not, 
habitually,  tourists  or  travellers ; henoe,  in  some 
degree,  their  peculiar  attachment  to  home,  as 
demonstrated  in  this  Exhibition.  Bub  tbe 
domestic  evils  in  connexion  with  the  house, 
whioh  are  displayed  at  Brussels,  are,  if  slightly 
exaggerated,  none  the  less  suggestive.  The 
comparisons  drawn  between  the  Belgian  capital, 
Paris,  and  London,  are  by  no  means  compli- 
mentary to  ourselves,  or  even  juatj  but  Conti- 
nental ignorance  may  be  excused.  We  may 
admit,  however,  “ the  heavy,  squat  appearance 
of  the  houses  in  our  suburban  streets.”  Then, 
the  promoters  of  the  Exhibition,  quoting  from  an 
English  •writer,  say,  — “Over  and  above  the 
daily  routine  come  the  cataclysms;  the  pipes 
burst  in  frosty  weather;  the  spring  runs  dry  in 
the  summer;  the  drains  get  out  of  order;  and 

stinks  and  rats  infest  the  house An  east 

wind  blows  all  the  smoke  ont  of  the  fireplace, 
and  ruins,  in  an  hour,  the  wall-paper  and  the 
satin  furniture ; and  yet  houses  are  built  too 
high  for  their  breadths,  whioh  is  as  much  a fault 
of  the  Continent, — where  all  is  not  faultless, — as 
of  England.”  Bnt  theBrnasela  Exhibitionis,  only 
under  certain  aspects,  subject  to  our  review. 
Those  aspects  are : — its  proposed  enlargement  of 
dwelling-space  for  families ; its  intention,  as  the 
programme  states,  “ to  bring  homes  more  under 
the  influence  of  architectural  taste,”  and,  in  con- 
nexion  with  these  and  several  other  topics,  we 
have  a large  variety  of  opinions.  For  example, 
it  is  said,  and  we  fancy  it  has  been  said  before : — 
“ First,  we  have  hotel  life,  admitting  of  great 
mobility,  but  made  miserable  by  endless  j ostlings 
with  complete  strangers  of  every  rank,  and  in 
every  stage  of  hurry  and  bustle,  by  the  imper- 
tinence and  nnooncern  of  the  servants,  due  to 
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come  the  flats,  whioh  have  the  merit,  in  common 
with  the  hotels,  of  rendering  architecture  of  a 
noble  kind  possible ; but  this  is  all.”  The 
American  enlogium,  even  at  a competitive  ex- 
hibition, stops  here.  Not,  however,  that,  at  this 
point  the  Exhibition  stops.  Will  our  readers 
have  patience  while  we  demonstrate  the 
“ thoroughness  of  a new  American  mansion,”  or 
hotel,  for  the  object,  as  designated,  is  vague, 
with  “thirty  dining-rooms,  thirty  balls,  thirty 
libraries,  and  thirty  sets  of  books,  pictures,  orna- 
ments, and  articles  for  furnishing  all  these  rooms, 
with  thirty  oellars,  at  least,  to  be  filled  with  coal 
in  cold  weather,  and  more  than  thirty  water- 
closets.”  Then,  says  the  report,  “ We  must  have 
one  dining-room,  two  drawing-rooms,  one  hall,  one 
library,  a few  additional  rooms  ; and,  as  sources 
of  additional  gratification,”  make  ns  “one  billiard- 
room,  one  theatre,  or  lecture-room,  one  smoking- 
room,  one  reading-room,  and  one  billiard-room 
whereto  a gentleman  can  retire,  with  hope  that 
silence  will  not  be  an  ‘ unattainability.’”  So  far, 


the  Brussels  Exhibition  is  an  exhibition  of 
nonsense  and  quackery,  with  a thread  of  common, 
sense  and  practical  experience  running  through 
it.  But,  as  a rule,  exhibitions  are  the  oppor- 
tunities of  empirics.  We  are  very  far  from  wish- 
ing toundervalue  the  ideas  or  results  entertained* 
attempted,  or  demonstrated  by  the  promoters. 
A future  occasion  may,  perhaps,  allow  us  to 
render  justice  to  them.  It  is  invariably  a delicate 
task  to  state  and  classify  the  laws  underlying 
complex  relations,  because  it  is  really  optional 
how  far  we  are  bound  to  carry  our  analysis.  Just 
as  we  may  describe  granite  as  made  up  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica,  we  are  at  a loss  when  we 
think  we  have  found  an  exact  result. 

This,  however,  is  wandering  from  the  principal 
point,  whioh  is  that  of  the  industrial  home.  In 
the  Brussels  Exhibition,  as  in  that  of  Amsterdam, 
the  “dwelling-house”  is  set  down  as  “among 
the  first  requirements  of  civilised  society,”  and 
from  the  German  catalogue  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing : — “ Class  I. — Shortly  termed  houses,  but  ’ 
inoluding  institutions  for  the  use  of  working 
men ; plans  of  dwellings  for  married  and  un- 
married working  men  and  agricultural  labourers ; 
plans  of  bedrooms,  kitchens,  and  boarding- 
houses ; washing  and  reading  rooms,  and  places 
of  amusement.  It  also  includes  (we  are  not 
responsible  for  the  grammar  of  the  catalogue), 
— “Any  portions  of  these  buildings;  model 
dwellings;  materials  for  construction;  experi- 
ments with  cheap  materials;  mortar,  iron,  and 
concrete ; felt  and  other  coverings  for  roofs ; 
and,  in  short,  as  the  projectors  declare,  every 
element  or  component  part  of  domestic  archi- 
tectnre.”  Of  course,  they  are  right  in  their 
assertion  that  the  importance  of  decent  and 
healthy  dwellings  stands  foremost  amongst  the 
social  necessities  of  the  day.  This  is,  after  all,  the 
most  indispensable  need  of  the  poor.  Withont 
a house  there  can  be  no  health.  And  tons  of 
thousands  of  habitations  in  London  and  our 
other  great  cities  are  not  houses,  or  homes,  at 
all.  There  was  a noble-minded  man,  who  lived 
a few  years  ago,  and  who  wrote  a few  words  upon 
this  subject.  He  said, — “ We  need  not  waste 
words  in  pointing  out  the  essential  character  of 
this  necessary  of  life, — a home  of  some  sort, 
in  which  an  existence  not  wholly  unworthy  shall 
at  least  be  possible.” 

Such  is  the  idea  of  the  inventors,  belonging 
to  this  class,  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition.  They 
contribute,  for  example,  now  systems  of  gas  and 
water  supply,  and  so  forth ; and,  if  it  be  im- 
possible to  welcome  all  of  these  with  cordiality, 
some,  at  any  rate,  may  be  adopted,  upon  trial  at 
least.  Mr.  Hovell  Thurlow  may  be  depended 
upon,  with  regard  to  one  point,  and  it  is  a point 
that  coDOerns  every  family,  — the  low-class 
families  particularly, — in  the  land.  Dealing 
with  tho  Mulhouao  system  of  four-house  blocks, 
persisted  in  at  Brussels,  from  1867  until  now, 
and  whioh  we  have  invariably  opposed,  he 
says: — "In  blocks  of  four  contiguous  houses, 
one  morose  owner,  one  shrew,  or  common  scold, 
or  one  set  of  ill-conditioned  children,  from  whom 
there  is  no  power  of  escape,  may  make  the 
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habitatioBB  cf  the  other  three  nnpleasant,  and 
rouder  most  desirable  the  right  of  forcible 
eviction”  j e nd  he  tells  ua,  further,  how,  in  a 
court,  “a  cimmon  pnmp  has  kept  an  attorney 
in  good  practice.”  Such  affairs  are  known  in 
Eu'^land,  and  they  are  known  elsewhere  all 
Enrope  over.  Drury-lane  and  Honndsditch,  let 
R.  be  remaiked,  have  their  parallels  npon  the 
Continent. 

Bnt,  referring,  once  more,  to  the  Brnssele 
Eihibibion.  The  Dutch  Carpenters’  Society  have 
a model  for  a row  of  cottages.  Tliis  represents 
abl.ck  of  eight  bnildings,  precisely  similar  to 
those  which  were  exhibited  at  Amsterdam,  eight 
years  ago, — each  with  a separate  entratwje, 
opening  immediately  into  the  liviug-room.  The 
models  nf  the  little  buildings  at  Dort,  however, 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  praotical.  Wo  will  allow 
Mr.  ilovell  Thurlow,  if  he  will  permit  himself  to 
be  abridged,  to  describe  them,  and  bis  descrip- 
tion answers  accnrately  to  what  we  have  just 
seen  at  Brnssels.  The  cottages  face  east  and 
west,  and  have  two  fronts,  one  family  occupying 
the  ground-floor,  and  another  the  upper  story. 
Each  enters  by  a porch  containing  an  outhouse. 
*'  In  the  case  of  the  first-floor  family,  this  porch 
is  reached  by  a broad,  solid  stair,  springiugfrom 
a yard  about  50  yards  square.”  Prom  the  porch — 
and  here  is  a point  of  considerable  interest  in  the 
Brussels  Exhibition,  as  it  was  at  the  Exhibitions 
of  Pari?,  Havre,  Leipsio,  and  Amsterdam— you 
enter  a parlour,  without  an  approaching  passage, 
14  ft.  or  15  ft.  each  way,  “ with  two  windows ; a 
fireplaco  in  the  middle  of  one  aide,” — a rather 
unmanageable  Dutch  phrase, — having  a cap- 
board  on  the  one  and  a sleeping  alcove  on 
the  other  aide  of  it,  and  " in  tho  back 
wall  ” two  doors,  ono  leading  to  a well-lighted 
kitchen,  with  a chimney  and  stove,  two  large 
cupboards,  two  dressers,  and  a cellar  for  the 
storage  of  potatoes  j the  other  into  a sleeping, 
room,  with  two  beds.  Tho  internal  arrange- 
ments of  tho  upper  and  lower  floors  are  pre- 
cisely  identical.  But  the  garret  is  wainscoted, 
and  can  be  divided  between  two  families,  the 
upper  one  entering  by  an  in-door  ladder,  and  the 
ground-floor  family  by  an  ont-door  ladder,  lead- 
ing to  an  end  gable  window.  The  underground 
cellar  can,  likewise,  be  divided,  and  entered,  as 
Mr.  Thnrlow  says,  by  the  ground-floor  family,  if 
desired,  from  the  inside  of  the  dwelling,  and  by 
the  npper-floor  family  over  some  steps  from  their 
garden.  Usually, however, the ground-floorfamily 
tabes  the  whole  cellar,  and  the  upper  family  the 
whole  garret.  Social  precautions  are  understood 
thus,  as  in  a philosophical  treatise  which  came 
into  our  hands, — “ In  either  case,  the  two  fami- 
lies need  never  meet,  and  there  need  be  no 
collision,  nor  even  communication,  between  them, 
if  not  desired  by  themselves.”  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  this  subject  should  have  en- 
grossed so  large  a share  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  tho  Brussels  Commissioners,  and  their  col- 
leagues  in  every  quarter  of  Europe.  No  doubt 
they  had  other  questions  of  interest  to  engage 
their  minds, — the  disposal  of  the  dead ; projects 
of  cremation,  mortuaries,  new  burial  systems, 
and  hospital  arohitectnre.  There  are,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  last-mentioned  topic,  nofewerthan  101 
models  and  plans, — some  of  overpowering  mag- 
nifioence,  which  can  never,  by  any  possibility,  be 
carried  out ; at  once  splendid  and  sad,  grandiose 
and  mournful;  works  of  “soft-handed  gentle- 
men,” concerning  the  majority  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  justly,  that  “there  is  no  record  of  design 
at  all.”  Saying  this,  however,  we  do  not  intend 
to  imply  that  the  Brnssels  Exhibition  is  a failure. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  up  to  a particular  point,  a 
great  and  deserved  success.  There  was  nothing 
attempted  which  has  not  been  carried  out,  and 
we  have  only,  for  the  moment,  glanced  at  one 
portion  of  the  ground  supposed  to  be  covered, 
i.e.,  the  architects’  and  the  builders’  fancies.  In 
other  respects,  and  in  many  varieties,  the  Exhi- 
bition  is  full,  rich,  and,  so  to  term  it,  thoughtful. 
TVe  have  inspected  many,  in  every  country  almost 
of  Europe,  but  have  never  seen  one  which  adhered 
to  its  purpose  so  faithfnlly.  If,  indeed,  our  notice 
has  confined  itself  to  an  especial  class,  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  on  account  of  no  default  on  the  part  of  the 
E.xhibitioD,  which  deals  with  the  construction  of 
ships  as  well  as  of  houses  ; of  fire-proof  buildings, 
and  fire-escapes  j and  with  every  mechanical 
means  of  protecting  human  life  from  the  conse- 
quenees  of  human  neglect  or  ignorance.  There 
is  hardly  an  invention  of  recent  times, — whether 
with  regard  to  lightning  conductors,  gunpowder 
magazines,  railway  appliances,  the  disposal  of 
the  dead,  or  the  safe  employment  of  workmen  on 
scaffolds,  or  in  vaults,  or  mines,  that  is  not,  more 
or  less,  illustrated  in  an  exemplary  manner.' 


Well,  after  all  this  effort,  must  it  still  be  true 
(and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  true  now), 
that  “there  is  nothing  which  a Londoner  will  so 
strenuously  condemn  as  bis  abode,  and  that  this 
is  bnt  an  excusable  result  of  all  the  troubles  and 
inconveniences  that  the  house  inflicts  npon  him. 
Tho  house  in  question  is,  generally,  a wooden 
booth,  covered  at  the  top  with  elates,  enclosed 
aronnd  with  a thin  film  of  brickwork,  and  danbed 
about  with  plaster.  It  can  hardly,  in  fact,  be 
called  a building,  and,  for  its  size,  it  has  far  less 
strength  and  stability  than  the  furniture  it 
holds.”  Says  a Belgian  writer,  “ an  English 
abode  is  a deep  and  inexplicable  mystery,  tend- 
ing  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  derange  the 
brain.”  Possibly,  however,  wo  may  have  seen 
someillnstrationain  the  Exhibition  of  the  Brussels 
Park  which  may  not  merely  reconcile  ourselves 
to  our  own  domestio  architecture,  but  also  induce 
us  to  congratulate  the  Belgians  upon  being  our 
beat  imitators  in  Europe.  Tbeir  Exhibition  is 
one  worthy  of  them,  and  of  all  the  nations  by 
whom  their  grand  ideas  of  humanity  have  been 
approved.  The  Fourth  Henry  of  France  said 
that  he  wanted  to  see  a fowl  on  every  peasant’s 
table;  the  Second  Leopold  of  Belgium  says,  in 
effect,  that  he  wishes  to  see  a decent  roof  over 
every  industrious  man’s  bead. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY  OF 

PROMOTING  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
POORER  CLASSES. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  brought  the  White- 
chapel  and  Limehouso  Improvement  Scheme 
before  the  House  of  Lords  on  tho  4tb,  and  again 
on  the  6th  inst.,  in  order  to  make  observations 
on  what  he  supposed  would  be  the  first  of  a long 
series  of  Bills.  No  one  who  takes  a real  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  can  fail  to 
agree  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  regretting  that 
no  provision  should  be  made,  in  Bills  of  this 
nature,  for  the  convenient  accommodation  of  the 
persons  to  be  ejected  from  their  dwellings.  It  is 
by  no  means  the  first  time  that  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  serious  evils  attendant  on  wide 
and  sudden  displacements  which  have  already 
occurred  in  more  instances  than  one,  The  ex- 
ample of  Glasgow  is  one  which  should  be 
remembered  by  our  English  Municipal  Bodies. 
The  municipality  of  that  city  have  made  extensive 
improvements,  involving  the  demolition  of  much 
house  property,  and  of  the  abodes  of  many  poor 
persons.  In  no  case,  however,  were  the  people 
compelled  to  remove  until  it  was  ascertained 
that  adequate  accommodation  was  provided  for 
them  within  reasonable  distances.  SYhen  we  re- 
member the  wide  sweep  that  has  been  made  in 
the  metropolis  for  railway  purposes,  and  the  ex- 
tent  to  which  the  house  accommodation  of  the 
poor  has  thus  been  reduced,  without  any  thought 
of  providing  an  eqniralent,  it  is  obvions  that  any 
schemes  directly  intended  to  remove  crowded 
dwellings  ought  to  be  jealously  regarded,  last  in 
fighting  against  one  evil  another  be  introduced. 
We  shall  be  among  the  last  persons  to  be  rightly 
accused  of  indifference  to  that  part  of  sanitary 
reform  which  demands  the  demolition  of  un- 
healthy and  overcrowded  dwelling  and  lodging 
houses.  But  it  is  not  by  the  simple  process  of 
turning  the  inhabitants  into  the  street  that  each 
a reform  is  to  be  effected.  We  trust  that  before 
Bills  for  snch  objects  are  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment  the  president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board — or,  failing  that  official,  some  independent 
member  of  one  or  other  House  of  Parliament, — 
will  insist  on  the  insertion  of  clauses  that  shall 
prevent  the  injustice  of  the  wholesale  routing  out 
of  poor  inhabitants  without  due  provision  for 
their  need  of  shelter. 

In  the  amended  Bill  some  provision  is  included 
for  this  purpose.  The  new  tenements  are  to  be 
disposed  in  blocks,  of  five  stories  high.  Eight 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  tenements  are  contem- 
plated. These  are  to  consist  of  117  tenements 
containing  three  rooms  each  ; of  650  tenements 
containing  two  rooms;  and  of  121  consisting 
each  of  a single  room.  Thus,  accommodation  is 
provided  for  3,870  persons,  allowing  one  room 
for  two  and  a half  occnpanta.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  very  difficulty  which  the  new 
bnildings  are  intended  to  obviate  springs  up 
afresh  on  the  very  face  of  the  scheme.  One 
considerable  cause  which  has  led  to  overcrowd- 
ing is  poverty.  We  do  not  deny  that  a vicious 
habit  once  formed  is  hard  to  eradicate,  and  that 
those  who,  in  the  first  instance,  ■would  have  shrunk 
from  the  crowded  publicity  of  a poor  lodging- 
house  may  become  so  accnstomed  to  the  life  they 
were  at  first  forced  to  lead  that  they  will  not  be 
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’ ready  to  take  any  steps  to  change  it.  That,  no 
doubt,  is  often  the  case.  The  habitations  of  the 
poor  in  onr  great  cities  have  not,  until  late  years, 
been  built  expressly  for  them.  They  have,  to  a 
great  extent  been  formed  out  of  old  houses, 
of  moderate,  or  even  of  large  size,  situated  in 
neighbourhoods  which  have  gradually  lost  their 
original  respectability  in  consequence  of  the 
ever-increasing  density  of  the  building  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Such  houses  will, 
in  the  first  ioatance,  have  lost  the  favour  of 
the  class  of  occupants  for  whom  they 
were  built.  Tkey  will  then,  very  likely, 
have  remained  long  tenantless,  and  thus 
have  fallen  into  that  dingy  and  ultimately 
dilapidated  condition  which  attaches  so  much 
earlier  to  empty  than  to  tenanted  houses.  Most 
likely  while  in  this  state  they  have  been  sold,  or 
have  passed  in  some  way  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  will  have  striven  to  increase  the  rent  they 
returned  by  multipijing  the  number  of  tenants 
they  contained.  They  have  been  let,  sublet,  and 
re-Bublet.  They  have  been  divided  into  all  sorts 
of  inconvenient  and  unwholesome  ways, — and 
crowded  both  as  tenements  and  as  rooms.  Thus 
they  have  been  often  converted  into  sources  of 
income  as  large  as  they  could  have  afforded  in 
their  palmiest  days.  But  it  has  been  an  income 
wrung  out  of  tho  poor.  Each  tenant  baa  had  to 
pay  a rent  which  might  be  all  that  he  could 
afford,  and  which  possibly  might  not  have  been 
too  high  for  such  house-room  as  ought  to  have 
been  provided  for  him.  It  is  by  the  process  of 
crowding  that  the  rent  has  been  raised.  We  can 
thus  trace,  step  by  step,  the  mode  in  which  these 
rookeries  have  sprung  up.  But  we  cannot  see 
that  the  causes  which  led  to  their  formation  have 
been  checked.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  these 
causes  are  in  more  vigorons  action  year  by  year. 
The  old  and  miserable  dwellings,  on  which  no 
more  was  laid  out  for  repairs  than  would  keep 
a roof  over  tho  walls,  may  have  attained  long 
since  their  highest  rack  rent.  But  over  all 
other  portions  of  the  area  of  the  metropolis 
and  other  great  cities  and  towns,  tho  rate  of 
rent  is  continually  rising.  The  very  clearing 
away  of  old  houses  raises  the  price  of  the  eur. 
rounding  land.  All  things  that  contribute  to 
tho  expense  of  building  have,  as  our  readers 
well  know,  risen  of  late  immensely  in  price.  To 
build  a house  on  a given  spot  in  London,  containing 
the  same  cubic  quantity  of  space  and  material 
as  the  house  that  was  built  on  the  same  spot  fifty 
or  a hundred  years  ago,  would  require  a far 
higher  expenditure  at  the  present  moment  than 
that  which  was  incurred  in  the  former  instance. 
Thns  itia  obvious  that,  to  some  extent,  the  accom- 
modation which  we  are  now  preparing  for  the 
poor  is  mere  costly  than  that  which  we  are 
destroying,  and  rightly  destroying.  It^is  more- 
costly  because  we  insist  on  more  cubic  space 
for  individuals.  It  is  more  costly  because  it  is 
a new  building  instead  of  an  old  one,  and  because 
its  rent  ought  to  be  proportionably  higher  than 
the  bare  interest  of  the  I'uoney,  so  as  to  provide 
for  depreciation  of  property,  and,  at  the  lapse  of  a 
given  time,  for  thorough  repair  or  rebuilding. 
The  old  houses  have  long  since  passed  this  stage. 
Every  year  that  they  can  be  coaxed  to  stand  is 
an  almost  unhoped-for  addition  to  tbeir  life.  On 
economical  principles,  then,  their  rent  ought  to 
be  lower  than  that  for  new  houses  of  equal 
accommodation  ought  to  be, — it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is.  It  may  be  said  that  the  old  rent 
is  an  unjust  and  extortionate  rent ; but  it 
is  possible  that  this  might  also  be  the  case  in 
new  houses.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  landlords, — we 
can  only  compare  legitimate  causes  of  increase 
in  rent.  And  these,  other  things  being  alike, 
are  in  favour  of  the  old  building  against  the 
new.  Thirdly,  the  prime  cost  of  the  new 
building  must  be  very  considerably  greater,  for 
the  same  amount  of  the  accommodation  than 
was  that  of  the  old  one.  Therefore  looking  at 
the  case  not  in  a sensational,  but  in  a practical 
manner,  we  find  that  the  now  abodes  offered 
to  the  poor  are  in  danger  of  becoming  more 
costly  than  the  old  ones.  They  may  be  made 
to  bear  a higher  rent  than  the  old  ones 
did,  except  in  so  far  as  that  rent  was  im- 
properly high— that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  it  waa 
raised  by  the  greediness  of  the  landlords  above 
the  fair  ratio  of  remuneration  properly  due  to 
the  amount  of  capital  involved  in  the  house  pro- 
perty. This  being  the  case,  one  great  evil  which 
led  to  the  overcrowding  in  the  old  houses,  may 
be  actually  aggravated  in  the  new.  If  sanitary 
legislation  steps  in,  and  limits  the  subletting 
process,  and  insists  on  the  allotment  of  a given 
cnbic  space  per  inhabitant,  — which,  we  ali 
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agree,  ought  to  be  the  oaee, — how  is  the ' 
©oonomio  difficulty  to  be  met  ? Who  is  prepared 
with  a plan  that  shall  make  both  ends  meet, — 
that  shall  provide  the  reqnisite  accommodation, 
pay  ground.rent,  or  interest  on  the  purchase  of 
land,  house-rent,  or  interest  on  the  capital  sunk 
an  building,  together  with  provision  for  the 
replenishment  of  that  capital  within  a given 
time,  and  current  repairs ; and  that  shall  at  the 
same  time  only  impose  a rent  within  the  means 
of  the  class  of  tenants  who  are  contemplated 
to  pay  ? The  difficulty  is  serious,  and  any- 
thing that  may  tend  to  lighten  it  should  be 
received  with  much  gratitude. 

All  the  questions  to  which  atteutiou  has  been 
SO  properly  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
seem  to  os  to  be  subordinate  to  this  master  diffi. 
culty.  Indeed,  they  tend,  to  a certain  degree,  to 
aggravate  its  pressure.  Provisions  of  all  kinds 
for  the  decency,  the  comfort,  and  the  cleanliness 
of  the  lodgers  are  essential.  But  every  such 
provision  entails  oost, — that  is  to  say,  entails  an 
advance  on  the  minimum  rent  per  tenement.  So 
again,  as  to  water  supply,  high  service  and  oon- 
stant  service  are  most  desirable.  But  the  height 
of  the  blocks  of  buildings,  and  the  level  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand,  have  to  be  taken 
into  account.  We  may  ourselves  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  high  pressure  and  existent 
service  shall  be  adopted  throughout  the  metro- 
polls.  There  is  good  reason  to  anticipate 
{although  the  matter  is  by  no  means  certain) 
that  a less  daily  demand  would  be  made  on  the 
stores  of  the  metropolis  water  companios  by 
a constant  service  than  by  the  ordinary  plan  of 
supply  for  a limited  time,  and  the  storing  of 
water  in  cisterns.  But  we  cannot  expect  that 
the  price  of  supply  per  bead  will  be  less,  at  any 
rate,  on  the  constant  service  system,  than  it  is 
at  present.  The  water  companies,  then,  cannot 
be  expected  to  supply  the  new  bnildings  at  less 
tbau  the  actual  average  rate  of  a ton  of  water 
•psr  week  per  individual.  We  see  that  two  and 
a half  individuals  are  allowed  per  room.  That 
gives  two  and  a half  tons  of  water  per  room  per 
week.  The  actual  price  per  ton,  if  wo  analyse 
the  reports  of  the  water  companies,  of  the 
present  supply,  is  l--ld.  That  will  give  a 
water-rate  of  SJd.  per  room  per  week,  or  3id. 
per  week  for  a single-room  tenement;  7d.  per 
week  for  a donble-room  tenement;  and  lO^d. 
per  week  for  a three-room  tenement.  But  this 
charge,  which  amounts  to  153. 2d.  per  annum  for 
the  single  room,  and  to  21.  5s.  6d.  per  annum  for 
the  three-room  tenement,  is  a very  notable  addi. 
tion  to  the  rents.  As  a cheok  upon  this  eati. 
mate,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  annual  average 
charge  per  head  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polls  during  the  last  year  returned  for  water  was 
6d.  This  would  give  a rate  of  16s.  3d.  for 
the  single-room  tenement,  and  of  21.  8a.  9d.  for 
the  three-room  tenement.  The  difference  of  oost 
probably  represents  the  water  taken  for  public 
purposes.  Has  this  matter  been  duly  considered 
and  wrought  out  in  black  and  white  by  those  who 
are  projecting  the  new  dwellings  for  the  poor  ? 

Again,  the  question  of  lighting  has  to  be  con- 
sidered, If  we  regard,  not  the  present  cost  of 
London  gas,  bat  that  diminished  coat  at  which 
it  is  proposed,  in  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament, 
that  it  shall  ultimately  be  supplied,  we  have  a 
price  of  33.  9d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The 
ordinary  burner  used  by  consumers  produces  a 
flame  3 in.  high,  giving  the  light  of  sixteen 
sperm  candles  of  six  to  the  pound,  by  the  con- 
sumption of  5 cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour.  This 
is  the  proportion  arrived  at  for  what  is  called 
sixteen. candle  gas.  If  the  gaa  be  impoverished  in 
quality  it  must  be  increased  in  quantity.  Thus 
6'65  cubic  feet  of  twelve-candle  gas  are  required 
to  give  the  light  of  5 cubic  feet  of  sixteen- 
candle  gas.  If  we  consider  light  to  be  required 
for  twenty-one  hours  per  week  on  the  average 
throughout  the  year,  in  each  room,  we  have  a 
consumption  of  nearly  5,500  cubic  feet  of  gas; 
or,  if  there  is  no  waste,  of  exactly  5,460  cubic 
feet.  This  alone  amounts,  at  the  price  above 
quoted,  to  11.  5s.  per  tenement  per  annum.  It 
may  possibly  be  said  that  a smaller  burner 
may  be  uaed,  and  that  thus  a less  annual 
consumption  will  occur.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  taken  all  the  conditions  moat  favour- 
ably to  the  consumer : pure  gas  at  a mini- 
mum price,  burnt  for  a minimum  allowance 
of  time.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  we 
have  only  allowed  one  burner  per  tenement. 
Additional  gas  must  be  conaumed  for  passages, 
staircases,  and  the  common  portions  of  the  block 
buildings ; and  these  burners  ought,  as  a rule,  to 
burn  through  all  the  hours  of  darkness.  Again, 
the  question  will  arise  as  to  the  distribution  of 


gas.  If  each  tenement  were  supplied  with  its 
own  meter,  there  is  an  addition  directly  made  of 
4s.  or  6s.  per  annum  to  the  charge  for  gas. 
Without  separate  meters  thereis  no  mode  of  appor- 
tioning  the  charge.  The  occupant  of  one  tenement 
might  require  double  the  number  of  hours  of 
light  required  by  his  neighbour.  Some  average 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  avoid  the  oost  of  sepa- 
rate  meters.  The  average  rate  per  head  actually 
paid  by  every  Londoner  for  gas  last  year  was 
173.  3d.  This,  of  course,  includes  pnblic  lighting 
of  streets  and  courts,  as  well  as  private  oon- 
sumption.  But  it  by  no  means  exolodes  the 
consumption  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  oil, 
tallow,  and  other  hydrocarbons.  The  poor,  who 
use  gas,  use  it  far  more  exclusively  than  the 
rich,  and  thus  probably  consume  a quantity 
per  head  not  mneb,  if  anything,  short  of  the 
average  oonsnmption.  Jluoh  of  this,  however, 
no  doubt,  will  be  in  the  street  shops,  and  not  in 
the  dwelling-rooms.  Tho  average  of  178.  3d. 
per  bead  gives  a charge  of  21.  3s.  IJd.  for  each 
room  accommodating  2-5  occupants.  For  these 
reasons  it  la  probable  that  the  above  estimate  of 
11.  6s.  per  tenement  per  annum  for  lighting  is 
not  in  excess. 

The  total  cost  per  head  of  the  varioos  rates 
now  levied  in  London  comes  to  an  average  of 
503.  per  annum.  This  includes  the  foregoing 
items  of  gas  and  water.  If  we  deduct  the  allow- 
ances already  made  for  these  supplies  from  the 
total,  there  still  remains  a charge  of  11.  69.  3d. 
per  bead,  or  31.  6s.  7Jd.  per  room,  for  Metro- 
politan  police.  Local  District  Boards,  Board  of 
Works,  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  Metro- 
politan Scliool  Board,  It  is  not  very  evident 
how  solid  and  substantial  houses,  such  as  those 
which  we  contemplate  must  be,  can  bo  relieved, 
without  special  legislation,  from  a proportionate 
part  of  their  rates.  In  case  of  their  liability,  it 
will  be  an  addition  to  the  rent,  mad  ©probably  in 
that  form.  Even  if  tho  occupiers  were  themselves 
rated  separately,  which  would  bo  a great  waste 
of  money  in  the  matter  of  collection,  the  amount 
payable  would  not  be  diminished  by  that  fact. 
If  we  conceive  that  by  any  arrangement  the 
occupants  of  the  new  lodging-honsea  were  only 
made  liable  to  half  the  average  rating  of  the 
metropolis,  estimated  per  bead,  which  would  re- 
duce  the  incidence  of  all  rates,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  may  be  called  the  remunerative 
charges  for  light  and  water,  to  about  a couple  of 
shillings  per  head,  wo  still  have  an  annual  sum 
of  31.  2a.  6d.  per  room  to  bo  added  to  the  rent 
proper,  or  bard  upon  la.  2id.  per  week  for  each 
one-roomed  tenement. 

The  question  of  rent  itself  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. If  we  allow  500  cubic  feet  of  space  to 
each  individual,  we  require  1,250  cubic  feet  per 
room.  Will  builders  be  found  to  exoonte  the 
work  required  at  a lower  price  than  lOd.  per 
cubic  foot  ? If  BO,  a proportionate  reduction  has 
to  be  made  on  the  following  calculations.  For 
cottage  dwellings,  indeed,  accommodation  may 
be  provided  at  probably  the  half  of  this  price  per 
foot.  But  if  we  regard  substantial  houses,  five 
stories  high,  built  under  the  conditions  incum- 
bent on  the  London  builder,  the  rate  will  not 
be  low.  We  take  a maximum,  because  we  wish  the 
subject  to  be  wrought  out  in  all  its  bearings.  The 
builder’s  price  for  the  tenements  will  amount,  on 
the  above  assumption,  to  621.  Is.  8d.  per  room. 
To  this  must  be  added  a sum  for  land,  whether 
purchased  or  paid  as  ground  rent.  It  would  be 
rash  to  place  the  price  of  land  in  the  central 
parts  of  London  at  a much  lower  price  than 
10,0001.  per  acre.  From  two  and  a half  to  five 
times  that  amount  is  no  nnfrequent  valuation — 
without  going  to  such  extreme  oases  as  the  site 
of  St.  Mildred’s  Church.  The  price  of  9,680L 
per  acre  amounts  to  21.  per  square  yard.  If  we 
allow  for  five  stories,  we  have  a sum  of  80.  per 
square  yard,  or  51.  128.  per  room  to  add  to  the 
cost  of  building.  This  gives  a cost  price  of 
571.  13s.  8cl.  per  tenement.  The  ordinary  return 
which  is  regarded  as  the  limit  for  the  productive 
employment  of  capital  in  building  is  81.  per 
cent.  To  keep  quite  within  bounds,  let  us  reduce 
this  rate  to  7^  p^r  cent.  We  thus  have  a charge 
of  41.  53.  9d.  per  room  per  annum,  or  about 
Is.  8d.  per  week,  required  for  the  remuneration 
of  the  capitalist,  apart  from  any  charges  for 
collecting,  watching,  or  other  purposes.  Thus, 
in  the  absence  of  some  aid  or  supplement,  from 
some  source  not  yet  indicated,  we  cannot 
calculate  on  being  able  to  offer  lofty  tene- 
ments of  a substantial  sort,  which  shall  contain 
500  cubic  feet  of  space  per  inhabitant,  for  a less 
sum  than  71.  8a.  3d.  per  annum,  or  2s.  9id.  per 
week  for  each  room  accommodating  2^  residents, 
for  rent  and  rates  alone,  exclusive  of  any  house 


tax  or  incidental  charges  of  collection  or  of 
maintenance. 

Now  if,  by  going  to  work  in  a way  that 
is  consistent  with  the  stability  of  bnilding, 
and  with  the  fulfilment  of  sanitary  re- 
quirements,  we  find  that  the  rent,  rates,  and 
water  supply,  and  lighting  of  a single  room, 
averaging  two  and  a half  occupants,  come  to 
71.  8s.  3d.  per  annum,  exclusive  of  taxes,  watch- 
ing,  warming,  and  any  other  contingent  expenses, 
how  does  this  tally  with  the  needs,  and  with  the 
means,  of  the  popnlation  we  are  seeking  to  pro- 
vide for?  And  what  remains  for  those  who 
cannot  pay  tho  sura  of  fifty.nine  shillings  per 
head  per  annum  for  rent  ? If  we  find  that  we 
can  reduce  the  oost  of  building  as  low  as  5d.  per 
cubic  foot, — a rate  that  we  believe  will  cover  a 
very  tidy  sort  of  cottage, — we  shall  reduce  the 
rent  and  ground-rent  to  less  than  a shilling  per 
room  per  week, — the  rates  thus  forming  a higher 
charge  than  the  rent.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that 
a very  serious  question  as  to  the  rating  of  houses 
built  in  lofty  blocks  for  the  accommotlation  of 
the  poor  has  to  be  discussed,  independently  of 
the  structural  problem  of  the  least  costly 
mode  of  oonstruotion.  These  questions  must 
be  put  in  time,  and  must  be  considered  in  time. 
If  wo  proceed  without  looking  the  difficulties 
of  the  oaee  fairly  in  the  face,  we  shall  be  enter- 
ing on  a sea  of  troubles.  We  shall  be  placing  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population, — a por- 
tion which  is  BO  helpless  as  to  demand  the  utmost 
consideration  and  regard, — in  direct  collision  with 
the  law.  We  shall  be  re-enacting,  in  the  heart 
of  the  metropolis,  the  Irish  ejections  described 
by  the  novelist.  If  the  life  is  more  than  food, 
and  the  body  more  than  raiment,  attainable 
shelter  is  more  than  housing,  which,  however 
suitable  from  a secondary  point  of  view,  is  un- 
attainable by  reason  of  its  cost. 

On  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Metro- 
politan Improvements  Bill,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Gordon  stated  that  arrangementB  were 
contemplated  by  the  measure  which  would 
provide  for  proper  sanitary  arrangements  in  the 
houses  to  be  erected.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
in  thanking  the  Government  for  thus  far  attending 
to  the  suggestions  be  had  previously  made,  took 
occasion  again  to  urge  the  duty  of  timely  notice 
to  those  who  wore  to  be  displaced,  and  of  pro- 
vision for  their  immediate  shelter.  The  two 
conversations  in  the  House  of  Lords  show  v/hat 
can  be  effected  by  one  earnest  man.  We  trust 
that  the  question  of  oost  of  lodging  will  receive 
an  equal  degree  of  iDteliJgenc  attention  and 
support.  


PROPORTION  IN  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Under  this  heading  we  gave,  in  a recent 
number,  a resume  of  the  substance  of  a lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  at  a meeting  of 
the  “ Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts,”  on  the  Ist  nit.,  the  main  object  of  which 
was,  in  recommending  a theory  of  beauty  in  art 
with  which  the  lecturer’s  name  has  been  pre- 
viously connected,  to  show  that  art  was  not,  or 
need  not  be,  tentative  in  its  endeavour  after  ex- 
cellence, and  that,  in  fact,  there  was  a sure  guide 
for  the  artist  in  securing  the  most  beautiful  forms 
and  proportions  in  his  productions,  if  only  he 
would  avail  himself  of  it. 

The  discussion  of  this  idea,  which  in  one  shape 
or  another  has  been  not  unfrequently  brought 
forward,  is  in  process  of  being  a good  deal  re. 
vived  just  at  present.  Only  a week  or  two 
previously,  in  the  same  room,  the  members  of 
the  Architectural  Association  listened  to  a lecture 
from  an  able  architect  on  the  theory  of  definite 
and  fixed  proportions  which  should  pervade 
Gothic  buildings,  and  upon  which  designs  ought 
to  be  constructed,  instead  of  on  what  was  referred 
to  as  t&tonnement.  This  special  application  of  a 
theory  of  proportion  in  arobitectnral  design  we 
do  not  intend  here  to  dwell  upon,  only  referring 
to  the  fact  of  the  two  lectures  having  been 
delivered  within  so  short  a period  of  each  other 
as  apparently  significant  of  a movement  of  interest 
in  the  subject.  The  last  word  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  architectural  proportions,  treated  of 
by  Mr.  Pullan,  has  not,  we  think,  been  said ; but 
it  is,  in  fact,  a different  kind  of  consideration  from 
that  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas.  It 
is  in  reality  only  concerned  with  a method  of 
working  out  a design  tho  leading  modulus  of 
which  has  been  determined  on ; it  is  a process 
rather  than  a principle;  whereas  the  lecture  by 
Mr.  Thomas  attempted  the  establishment  of  a 
definite  principle  of  design,  a standard  whereby 
the  better  or  worse,  the  beautiful  or  the  nob 
beautiful,  were  to  be  tested. 
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Thia  principle,  briefly  expresaed  in  the  aum- 
inary  of  the  lecture  (page  570,  ante),  was  offered 
to  hia  audience,  apparently,  by  Mr.  Thomas  as  a 
certain  and  almost  nnimpeacbable  deduction 
derived  from  years  of  study  of  the  subject;  and 
we  understand  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  before  which  it 
was  delivered,  discussion  on  the  lecturer’s  views 
was  politely  prohibited.  With  every  recognition 
of  the  ability  of  Mr,  Thomas  both  as  an  artist 
and  a philosophiser  on  art,  we  can  scarcely,  how- 
ever, follow  this  example,  or  allow  the  statement 
of  his  theory  to  pass  in  our  cohrmns  without  a 
word  or  two  of  examination  in  regard  to  a view 
of  the  basis  of  art  which  seems  to  ns  very  much 
open  to  question. 

“The  golden  mean”  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  end  and  aim  of  art.  That  which  is 
most  beautiful,  moat  satisfying  to  the  mind  and 
the  eye  is  that  which  is  the  central  form  between 
all  excesses  on  the  one  hand,  and  deficiencies  on 
the  other  hand.  All  criticism  of  art  really 
resolves  itself,  he  thinks,  into  an  act  of  mental 
mensuration.  With  this  definition  of  criticism 
we  do  not  quarrel,  as  expressed  in  these  words, 
which  it  will  be  observed  are  capable  of  a very 
elastic  meaning,  and  really  express  very  well  the 
true  function  of  criticism,  which  is  first  to  ascer- 
tain or  consider  what  the  aim  of  the  artist  has 
been,  and  then  how  far  he  has  in  any  respect 
either  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  that  aim.  But 
the  application  of  a system  of  estimating  or 
finding  the  mean,  as  a guide  in  artistic  production, 
is  complicated  by  other  considerations. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Thomas  uses  the 
expressions  “proportion”  and  “mean”  to  ex- 
press two  things  which  are  radically  different  in 
their  nature,  and  which  are  to  be  estimated  in  a 
very  different  manner.  One  of  the  illustrations 
which  he  gave  (not  referred  to  in  the  snmmary 
furnished  to  ne)  consisted  in  sapposing  that  we 
had  placed  side  by  side  a heavy,  bulky,  over- 
muscular  figure,  such  as  would  be  taken  torepre- 
sent  an  Atlas  or  a Hercules,  and  a thin,  wiry 
figure,  built  for  speed  alone,  such  as  some  of  the 
well-known  types  of  the  figure  of  Mercury.  Both 
these  err,  and  are  only  partially  satisfactory, 
because  both  are  excessive  in  opposite  directions. 
Alter  by  degrees  that  which  strikes  one  as  out  of 
balance  in  either  of  them;  refine  down  by  de- 
grees the  superabundant  muscle  and  develop- 
ment of  Atlas  ; add  by  degrees  more  flesh,  and 
fuller  and  finer  contours,  to  the  figure  of  the 
Mercury  ; and  the  two  gradually  approach  each 
other  in  form,  and  at  the  point  where  they 
become  similar  we  find  the  characteristics  and 
proportions  of  such  a form  as  the  Antiobus, 
which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a form  of 
almost  perfect  beauty  and  symmetry.  That  is 
not  a bad  illustration  of  the  process  of  selecting 
types  from  nature.  In  connexion  with  the  sub. 
ject,  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
individuals  of  any  species  of  animal  which  are 
the  most  beautiful  are  those  which  exhibit  the 
mean  between  any  excess  or  deficiency  in  pro- 
portion.  And  so  we  might,  as  Mr.  Bouomi 
pointed  out  in  a letter  in  our  columns  not  long 
since,  obtain  valuable  conclusions  as  to  the 
correct  standard  of  the  human  figure,  if  we 
could  induce  the  Government  to  let  us  have  for 
thia  purpose  a synoptical  table  of  the  sizes  and 
proportions  of  the  men  in  oor  Guards’  regiments, 
who  exhibit  probably  the  best  average  of  the 
human  figure  which  is  attainable  from  the  living 
model  in  the  present  day.  So,  also,  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  the  Greeks  carried  on  their 
observations  of  the  figure,  observing  what  was 
common  to  the  best  figures,  accepting  that  and 
rejecting  the  points  which  wex’e  only  exceptional. 
All  this  is  perfectly  reasonable  as  a means  of 
arriving  at  a general  idea  of  the  standard  or 
normal  proportion  of  the  human  figure,  for  ex- 
ample;  and  there  is  something  in  the  process  of 
thus  eliminating  the  best  out  of  a number  of 
varied  types  which  reminds  one  of  Darwin’s 
generalisation  in  science,  and  suggests  the  idea 
that  in  art,  as  in  human  and  animal  life  in  unre- 
stricted  conditions,  there  is  a “ survival  of  the 
fittest.” 

But  the  idea  of  the  mean  assumes  a different 
aspect  when  we  come  to  any  attempt  to 
reduce  it  to  figures  or  to  a calculable  form. 
Mr.  Thomas  illustrated  his  lecture  by  some 
simple  diagrams  showing  this  search  for  the 
golden  mean  in  a geometrical  aspect.  In  the 
following  two  figures,  for  instance,  it  was 
stated  that  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
proportion  of  parallelogram  was  that  included 
within  the  lines  B and  C in  fig.  1,  in  which 
B and  C stood  at  equal  distances  from  the 
boundary  lines  and  the  centre  line  of  the  com- 


plete  square ; and  fig.  2,  in  which  the  area  of  the 
inner  diamond  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two 
areas  between  it  and  the  rhomboid,  is  supposed 
in  like  manner  to  show  the  most  pleasing  pro- 
portion  for  that  style  of  figure.  This  illustration 


was  not  accidental  to  the  lecture,  but  was  part 
of  the  reasoning  by  which  the  argument  was 
built  up.  But  does  not  Mr.  Thomas  perceive 
that  in  thia  case  he  is  reasoning  by  analogy 
between  two  things  which  are  totally  distinct  ? 
The  beauty  of  the  human  figure,  for  example, 
is  in  its  expression  as  a living,  acting,  and  think- 
ing organism  ; and  seeing  that  all  such  organisms 
are  not  equally  expressive  or  equally  beautiful, 
we  may  arrive  by  comparison  and  selection  at 
certain  conclusions  as  to  the  finest  type,  and 
that  fitted  to  be  the  medium  of  the  highest  art 
expression.  But  a geometrical  form  belongs 
to  quite  a different  category  of  things.  A 
geometrical  form  or  proportion  has  no  expres- 
sion, except  in  relation  to  some  function  which 
it  fulfils.  Abstractedly,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  say  that  one  is  more  beautiful  than  another; 
and  as  to  the  illustrations  given,  our  own  eyes 
contradict  the  truth  of  them  every  day.  As 
to  the  “ golden  mean  ” diamond  shape,  for 
instance,  to  take  a very  familiar  example  ; 
in  the  leaded  panes  of  Gothic  windows  the 
proportion  which  looks  best,  and  has  been 
most  employed  both  in  old  and  new  buildings, 
will  be  found,  we  suspect,  if  the  matter  be 
worked  out  with  mathematical  accuracy,  to 
be  a broader  and  shorter  form  in  almost  all 
cases.  As  to  the  parallelogram,  fifty  instances 
suggest  themselves  at  once  in  contradiction  to 
Mr.  Thomas’s  mean  form.  In  fact,  proportions 
in  geometrical  forms  are  beautiful  or  not  in  rela- 
tion to  their  position  and  use.  The  Doric  column 
is  a beautifully  proportioned  thing  in  its  own 
place  on  a large  scale.  Put  it  to  support  the 
horizontal  rail  of  a balustrade,  and  it  looks  a 
mean  kind  of  stick.  Magnify  the  baluster,  and 
place  it  as  a column  in  the  temple,  and  it  will 
look  hideous.  Each  form  is  proportioned  to  its 
position,  to  the  work  it  has  to  do,  to  the  scale  of 
the  building,  and  to  what  we  know  of  the  nature 
and  tenacity  of  the  material  in  which  it  is  exe- 
cuted, and  which,  being  a constant,  will  not  admit 
of  the  same  proportionate  tenuity  on  a small 
scale  as  on  a large  one.  These  and  a score  of 
other  considerations,  sometimes  too  delicate  for 
analysis,  and  rather  to  be  felt  than  described,  go 
to  determine  whether  a certain  form  in  a certain 
position  is  well  proportioned  or  not. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  physical 
basis  of  certain  arts,  which  comes  to  be  imported 
into  the  subject.  It  was  shown  “ that  there  are 
common  harmonic  principles  underlying  all  the 
arts.”  If  words  mean  anything,  this  cannot  be 
the  case.  Where  is  the  common  harmouio  prin- 
ciple between  music  and  sculpture,  for  instance  ? 
There  is  a common  harmonic  basis  underlying 
music  and  painting,  inasmuch  as  there  are  fixed 
and  mathematically  demonstrable  ratios  existing 
between  different  sounds  and  between  different 
colours,  and  the  proportionate  relations  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  same  in  sound  and  in  colour. 
But  does  any  painter, — does  Mr.  Thomas  him- 
self,— arrange  the  colours  on  his  canvas  on  the 
basis  of  a calculation  of  the  harmonic  ratio  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  light  reflected  by  the  diffe- 
rent pigments  ? The  painter  arranges  and  com- 
bines them,  no  doubt,  to  produce  a harmonious 
effect,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  numerical  rela- 
tions of  colours  may  explain  to  him,  if  he  cares 
to  know,  why  such  and  such  oombinations  are 
pleasing ; to  a certain  extent,  at  least,  for  we  do 
not  believe  such  knowledge  will  explain  it  en- 
tirely.  But  after  all,  the  practical  outcome  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  the  painter’s  eye  and  feeling  that  do 
the  work,  not  his  power  of  calculation.  And  so 
with  music,  to  which  Mr.  Thomas  appealed  in 
support  of  his  views.  There  are  certain  very 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  physical  basis 
of  music,  and  which  connect  it  in  one  sense 
physically  with  colour.  There  is  the  fact, 
for  instance,  that  the  series  of  sounds 
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which  form  the  “ harmonics  ” to  any  note, 
have  their  proportionate  vibrations  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio.*  There  is  the  fact,  that  only 
one  combination  of  sounds  can  be  permanently 
satisfying  to  the  ear,  as  the  final  chord  of  a 
piece  of  music,  and  that  the  vibrations  of  its 
three  initial  component  sounds  are  as  4,  5,  6. 
But  these  facts  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
music  as  an  art.  The  first  of  them,  which  is 
exciting  much  interest  now,  was  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  great  composers.  Their  worlra 
were  quite  independent;  of  it,  just  as  the  colour, 
ing  of  Titian  is  quite  independent  of  any  know- 
ledge  of  the  vibratory  proportions  of  colour. 
Such  knowledge  is  very  interesting,  it  may  be 
very  valuable  in  more  ways  than  perhaps  we 
know  of  at  present;  but  it  will  never  make  a 
man  an  artist.  It  is  worth  notice  that  Bacou, 
whose  opinion  should  at  least  go  for  something, 
draws  the  very  same  comparison  that  Mr.  Thomas 
draws,  between  painting  and  music,  but  with 
the  opposite  conclusion.  In  his  essay  “ On 
Beauty,”  he  refers  (whether  correctly  or  not  is 
no  matter  here)  to  Apelles  and  Albert  Diirer  as 
artists  of  whom  “the  one  wonid  make  a per- 
sonage by  geometrical  proportions,  and  the 
other  by  taking  the  best  parts  out  of  divers 
faces  to  make  one  excellent”;  and  ha  adds, 
<^ryly,  that  such  personages  “ would  please 
nobody  but  the  painter  who  made  them.”  Then 
he  proceeds, — “Not  but  that  I think  a painter 
may  make  a better  face  than  ever  was,  but  he 
must  do  it  by  a kind  of  felicity  (as  a musician 
that  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  music)  and  not 
by  rule.”  And  this  we  believe  to  be  " the  truth 
on’t.”  Nor  do  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Cave  Thomas 
would  wish  to  be  understood  as  conveying  the 
idea  that  eny  one  by  mere  application  in  the 
path  of  his  theories  and  instructions  could 
“arrive,”  as  the  French  say,  to  produce  works 
of  art  of  the  highest  class.  But  we  must  say 
that  hia  lecture,  as  delivered,  was  calculated  to 
produce  that  idea  in  the  minds  of  “ weak 
brethren”  who  may  have  heard  it;  and  that  he 
is  himself  in  danger  of  being  led  away  by  a 
theory  which,  like  most  theories  of  the  kind,  is, 
in  regard  to  actual  artistic  and  expressive  power, 
an  ignis  fatuus,  leading  the  artist  away  from 
what  should  be  his  true  aim.  And  for  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas  himself,  wo  think  that  we  are  paying 
him  no  ill  compliment,  and  giving  him  no  bad 
advice,  in  saying  that  we  rather  wish  he  would 
paint  more,  and  theorise  less. 


NEW  SCHOOLS  AT  OXFORD. 

The  new  University  schools  have  been  finally 
voted  by  Convocation.  The  design  selcoted  by 
a delegacy  appointed  in  November,  1875,  is  that 
of  Mr.  T.  Graham  Jackson,  fellow  of  Wadham 
College  ; Messrs.  Bodley,  Cbampneys,  Deane, 
and  J.  0.  Scott  having  also  engaged  in  the  com. 
petition.  The  general  arrangement  is  that  of  a 
spacious  quadrangle,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  buildings  two  stories  high,  containing  the 
examination  schools  and  their  offices, — viz,,  on 
the  ground  floor  nine  vivd  voce  schools,  with  a 
small  private  room  for  examiners  attached  to 
each,  and  on  the  first  floor  three  large  writing 
schools  (for  200,  200,  and  120  candidates  re- 
spectively), with  a tenth  viv&  voce  school  and 
two  examiners’  rooms.  In  the  writing  schools 
25  square  feet  is  allowed  for  each  candidate  (the 
space  in  the  examination  rooms  of  the  University 
of  London  being  only  19^  square  feet)  ; and  the 
cubical  air  space  obtained  by  lifting  their  ceil- 
ings into  the  roof  will  insure  the  necessary 
condition  of  wholesomeness  which  is  so  con- 
spiouonsly  absent  from  the  present  schools.  The 
fourch  side  of  the  quadrangle,  between  the 
schools  proper  and  High-street,  will  be  occupied 
by  a building  with  the  principal  frontage  to  the 
street,  containing  a large  and  lofty  writing-hall, 
with  offices,  <tc.  The  material  is  to  be  stone. 
The  design  is  described  by  the  architect  as 
“ Gothic  in  feeling  and  motive,”  bat  he  has 
chosen  in  preference  to  Early  Gothic  work  “ that 
late  eclectic  style  of  which  0.xford  and  Cam. 
bridge  contain  admirable  examples.” 


• To  pat  it  in  a more  popular  form : if  the  damperB  of 
a piano  are  raised  and  a note  in  the  lower  register  of  the 
instrument  struck  forcibly,  certain  strings,  and  no  others 
will  Tibrate  and  sound  in  sympathy  with  the  string 
originally  sounded,  and  their  Tibrations  wi'l  be,  respec- 
tively, to  those  of  the  originating  sound,  as  2,  3,  4,  S,  6,  7, 
to  1.  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  teemed  just  about  to  refer  to  this 
in  hia  lecture,  but  he  spoke,  instead,  of  the  vibrations  of  a 
note  to  its  octave  being  aa  1 to  2.  So  they  are,  but  the  re- 
maining octaves  follow  in  geometrical  progreasion — 1,  8, 
16,  &c.  It  is  the  “harmonica”  that  follow  an  arith- 
metical progression. 
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PAINTINGS  ON  CHINA. 

In  the  same  gallery  where  was  exhibited 
the  collection  of  stoneware  from  the  Lambeth 
potteries,  of  which  we  have  said  a few  words, 
Messrs.  Howell  &,  James  now  exhibit,  for  the 
first  time,  a collection  of  artistic  painting  on 
china,  for  the  best  prodnctions  in  which  branch 
of  art  they  have  offered  prizes  and  medals,  to 
which  a definite  value  is  attached  from  the  fact 
"that  these  have  been  adjudged  upon  the  decision 
•of  two  artists  of  recognised  position,  Mr.  Poynter 
and  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke. 

A certain  proportion  of  the  objects  in  this 
■collection  ought  not  to  have  been  produced 
at  all.  Any  attempt  at  landscape  or  realistic 
interiors  is  out  of  place  in  china  painting,  serving 
only  to  show  what  the  material  can  not  do.  Such 
things  as  the  views  in  Falaise  and  Honen  (20and 
29),  for  instance,  are  complete  mistakes;  no 
aerial  perspective  can  be  realised  in  them ; they 
only  look  coarse  and  inartistic.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  other  productions,  which  have  obtained 
prizes  as  landscape  subjects.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned also,  apart  from  the  suitability  of  the 
material,  whether  sneh  subjects  are  not  nnsuited 
for  the  decorative  treatment  of  a dish  or  plate 
which,  though  it  may  be  hung  up  as  a picture,  of 
course,  is  always  supposed  to  be  capable  of  prac-  ' 
tioal  use  as  a receptacle  for  something ; and  to 
put  a landscape  or  an  interior  in  realistic  per- 
spective upon  it  is  out  of  place  ; it  should  have  a 
flat  and  conventional  treatment.  The  incapability 
of  the  material  is,  however,  the  more  important 
drawback ; and  for  the  same  reason  we  object  to 
the  attempt  to  finish  beads  with  life-like  realism  in 
the  same  way  as  in  oil-painting  j the  girls’  heads 
in  Nos.  5 and  7,  for  instance,  and  others  of  the 
same  type  here,  are  what  no  one  of  fastidions 
artistic  taste  would  care  to  possess.  Mere  sprigs 
of  flowers,  with  birds  and  insects  grouped  with 
them,  may  be  treated  more  realistically  with 
good  effect,  as  they  form,  when  so  dissociated 
from  any  of  their  natural  sarroondings,  a kind 
of  conventionalism  in  themselves.  Of  this  class 
Miss  Merry’s  two  designs  (22,  23)  are  good,  and 
Miss  Mapleatone’s  '‘Purple  Iris”  on  an  orange 
ground  (164)  ; Miss  Spiers’s  “ Summer,”  a group 
of  flowers  and  a thrush  (171) ; Miss  Butler’s 
“Lilies  and  Birds”  (175)  ; and  others.  Then  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  subjects  of  this  kind  so  as 
to  express,  in  a decorative  manner,  a certain 
distinct  sentiment,  as  has  been  rather  well  done 
by  Mr.  Haines  in  a design  called  “ Evening”  (68), 
where  flowers  and  birds  are  delineated  against  a 
ground  which  suggests  in  tone  and  arrangement 
the  evening  sky,  without  any  attempt  at  actnal 
landscape  effect  or  perspective. 

Among  the  examples  in  which  figure  subjects 
are  introduced  we  must  recognise  the  merit 
of  that  by  which  Miss  Linnie  Watt  has  gained 
the  15-guinea  prize  for  the  best  work  by  pro. 
fesaional  artists,  and  which,  thongh  it  comes 
in  the  category  of  snbjecta  we  have  mentioned 
as  not  really  suitable  for  the  style  of  art,  is 
much  more  satisfactory  to  the  judgment  than 
some  others  of  the  figure  subjects,  from  the 
richness  of  texture  preserved,  quite  different 
from  that  hard  mechanic  look  which  some  of  the 
specimens  of  this  class  present.  Lady  Kawlinson’s 
head  of  “Rubens”  (72),  drawn  and  shaded  in 
monochrome,  and  with  a bold  and  effective  border 
oonsiating  of  an  orange  scroll  on  a purple  ground, 
shows  true  artistic  feeling  ; so  does  Mr.  Holiday’s 
drawing  of  “ The  Arts  ” (180),  showing  figures 
of  natural  flesh-tints  on  a green  ground  con. 
ventionally  representing  foliage.  Mr.  H.Ryland’s 
small  plate,  with  a “Venetian  Head”  (188), 
lined  in  blue,  against  a light  and  dark  ground, 
dividing  the  plate  irregularly  into  halves,  and 
with  a very  well-deaigned  little  border,  is  a 
model  of  the  kind  of  way  in  which  figure  sub- 
jeots  may  be  effectively  treated  in  this  material. 
There  are  some  other  plates  of  figure  subjects 
which  are  in  a good  style  and  commendable,  bat 
which  we  decline  to  particularise,  because  they 
are  sent  with  the  name  of  Somebody  “ & Co.,” 
whom  we  are  not  going  to  advertise.  Who  is 
■“  Co.,”  and  at  what  school  of  art  did  he  study  ? 
We  do  not  recognise  “ Co.”  as  an  artist.  When 
we  see  a design  we  wish  to  know  who  invented 
and  drew  it,  not  who  “exploited”  it.  We  may 
observe  that  there  are  a good  many  productions 
of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art  hung  up,  not  for 
competition,  but  just  to  show  what  the  school  is 
doing.  We  take  it  that  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art 
is  on  the  wrong  track  in  regard  to  subjects  for 
painting  on  china,  and  is  far  too  ambitious  in  its 
tendencies.  Let  the  students  attempt  less  on 
•china,  and  they  will  do  more. 

In  purely  ornamental  design  (and  we  confess 


our  sympathies  go  most  with  that)  we 
notice  some  beautiful  bits  of  work;  scarcely 
anything,  perhaps,  so  good  as  Miss  Faulkener’s 
“ Decorative  Plate  ” (173),  with  a design 
symmetrically  nnsymmetrical,  as  one  may  say, 
of  blue  leaves  and  stalks  intertwining,  with 
orange  buds  and  centres  to  the  flowers, — a most 
refined  little  bit  both  in  tone  and  design.  “ Con. 
ventional  Floral  Decoration,”  by  Mr.  Church 
(88),  has  the  same  kind  of  merit.  Miss  Lewis’s 
“ Kingfisher  and  Wild  Flowers  ” (316)  is  notable 
for  the  very  original  and  artistic  border,  effective 
both  in  line  and  colour;  and  Mr.  Haines,  whose 
name  we  have  mentioned  before,  and  who  seems 
thoroughly  to  know  what  he  is  about,  has  a 
beautiful  “ Conventional  Design  ” (375)  of  leaves 
and  broad  yellow  flowers,  with  a border  of  very 
dark  mottled  green  : as  a bit  of  colour  this  is  one 
of  the  best  things,  as  well  as  in  style.  M. 
Huart’s  “Persian  Design”  (449),  and  Mr. 
Payard’s  designs  under  the  same  title,  though  in 
a very  different  style  (451,476),  are  exceedingly 
good  ; the  former,  however,  belongs  in  fact  to 
the  style  now  recognised  as  Rhodian.  A little 
conventional  design  for  “ Peace,”  by  Miss  Jacobs 
(390),  shows  some  thought  and  a true  style. 

Four  more  of  Mr.  Tinworbh’s  little  terra-cotta 
basreliefs  are  exhibited,  and  are  as  clever  as  those 
we  have  previously  seen;  in  spirit  and  point  the 
one  representing  the  Jews  who  had  sworn  “ not 
to  eat  or  drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul”  is 
especially  admirable.  The  same  artist  has 
furnished  the  design  for  a large  stoneware  vase, 
called  “ The  Solomon  Vase,”  the  leading  feature 
of  which  is  a set  of  little  figures  in  niches  round 
the  broadest  part  of  the  vase,  illustrating  in 
various  ways  the  verses  of  Ecclesiastes,  following 
the  sentence,  “ For  everything  there  is  a season.” 
One  or  two  of  the  illustrations  strike  one  as 
oddly  conceived, — for  instance,  “ A Time  to 
Embrace”  is  represented  by  “the  Shonaraite 
and  her  son,”  and  the  opposing  clause,  “ A Time 
to  Refrain  from  Embracing,”  by  “ Joseph  in 
Potiphar’s  House”  (!),  which  is  to  the  point,  cer- 
tainly, in  a way.  But  in  outline,  colour,  and 
detail  this  vase  is  a noble  production  of  the  art, 
and  worth  looking  at  in  itself. 


THE  HINDOO  AND  HIS  ARCHITECTURE, 
AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Very  much  is  sure  to  be  written  and  said 
about  the  unique  collection  of  Hindoo  cariosities 
of  all  kinds,  which  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  during  his  late  tour  in  India, 
and  which  are  now  exhibiting,  through  his  Royal 
Highness’s  considerate  kindness,  at  South  Ken. 
sington.  The  objects  are,  doubtless,  in  them- 
selves  enough  to  attract  a large  amount  of 
public  attention,  but  varied  comments  on  them 
will  certainly  attract  more  and  more  of  detailed 
attention  and  study.  In  the  rooms  preceding 
those  which  contain  the  Prince’s  collection  are 
many  fragments  of  sculptured  architecture,  to- 
gether with  photographs,  forming  part  of  the 
India  Museum,  and  we  propose  to  look  at  a few 
of  them,  especially  the  architectural  ones,  and 
to  point  to  some  lessons  which  they  may  possibly 
teach.  The  history  of  architecture  has  yet  to  be 
adequately  written,  and  its  very  foundations  and 
first  beginnings  need  to  be  dag  into  by  dint  of 
thorough  and  laborious  work  and  research. 
Here,  in  this  vast  continent  of  India,  with  its 
thousands  of  square  miles,  with  its  millions  of 
inhabitants,  its  all  but  perfect  and  primitive 
language,  and  its  past  history  stretching  back 
into  times  beyond  record,  is  to  be  found  a field 
of  inquiry  not  to  be  surpassed,  if  it  can  be 
equalled  in  interest  elsewhere.  We  have  often 
regretted  that  Humboldt — that  first  of  travellers 
— did  not  accomplish  for  India  what  he  did  for 
America,  and  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain.  How 
many  books  there  are  about  “ India,”  none  need 
to  be  told,  but  unhappily  the  information  they 
afford  is  bub  slight.  We  want  insight  into  the 
place.  Here  in  this  collection  of  facts  there  is  at 
least  a something  certain  to  go  by. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
architectural  section  of  this  display  of  fine  things 
is  a good  deal  scattered  about  the  rooms,  the 
object  in  the  arrangement  being,  perhaps 
necessarily,  to  keep  the  individual  collections, 
as  oolleobions,  together.  We  must  needs,  there- 
fore, search  the  galleries  many  times  before 
getting  the  “architecture”  well  together  in  the 
mind’s  eye.  Then,  of  coarse,  it  is  very  imperfect 
and  fragmentary  in  character,  coming  from  all 
parts,  and  as  applied  to  all  purposes.  The  col. 
lection  includes  many  notable  specimens.  We 


are  here  referring  to  actual  fragments.  There 
are  also  many  very  valuable  drawings,  both 
native  and  otherwise,  which  tell  of  architectural 
arrangements,  and  with  their  details.  We  but 
glance  at  the  vast  subject,  hardly  knowing  where 
to  begin,  the  objects  being  so  scattered. 

Numbered  19  is  a native  drawing  giving  a 
fair  idea  of  that  essentially  Oriental  display, — a 
Royal  and  Imperial  audience,  each  as  might  have 
been  seen  in  the  days  of  the  great  Akbar,  or 
Aurungzebe.  It,  at  times,  is  thought  that  all 
Oriental  things  are  to  be  infinitely  improved 
by  close  and  intimate  contact  with  things  of 
“ Western  ” invention  and  growth.  Those  who 
think  thus  should  examine  in  detail  this  interest- 
ing sketch,  and  compare  what  is  in  it,  especially 
as  to  the  costumes,  with  those  which  are  now 
taking  the  place  of  them.  It  is  like  so  much 
else  that  is  valuable  of  the  past,  it  cannot  return, 
bat  it  is  worth  the  long  Ipoking  at  for  many 
reasons ! The  architecture  of  it,  too,  is  note- 
worthy, and  shows  how  all  things,  if  left  to 
themselves,  grow  together  and  harmonise  with 
each  other ; the  men  and  women,  the  dresses 
they  wear,  and  the  dwellings  they  live  in.  Such 
a drawing  as  this,  with  many  others  scattered 
about,  will  afford  insight  into  the  life  of  Indian 
royalty  in  past  days.  And  reference  to  many 
of  the  actual  objects  collected  together  here  and 
there  from  the  palaces  and  other  places,  and 
given  by  the  successors  of  those  who  built  the 
throne-room  represented,  will  make  the  impres- 
sion  the  drawing  makes  on  the  mind  the  more 
vivid  and  real.  What  would  Imperial  Akbar,  one 
of  the  strong  men  of  the  East,  say  could  he  bub 
see  this  display  as  we  now  see  it  P 

Not  far  from  this  drawing  are  two  models  in 
wood  of  painted  ceilings,  well  worth  note  and 
study ; in  one  of  them  circular  mirrors  are  most 
ingeniously  inserted  as  panels,  and  must  have, 
in  situ,  a striking  effect,  not  interfering  with  the 
idea  of  a ceiling,  or  roof,  as  such,  bat  simply 
adding  to  the  effeot  and  novelty  of  it.  The 
colour  of  these  ceilings  is  of  that  bright,  though 
quiet  kind,  which  the  Hindoo  artht  and  workman 
seems  to  create  instinctively. 

While  on  the  matter  of  ceilings,  it  may  be 
well  to  look  at  some  sunk  panels,  wonderful  in 
ingenuity  of  design,  from  the  Upper  Temple, 
Pelwarrah.  Such  work  shows  how  thoroughly 
the  Hindoo  architect  nnderstood  his  special  work, 
and  style  of  architecture.  No  labour  would  seem 
ever  to  have  been  spared  in  the  working  out  of 
an  Hindoo  art  thought.  Ceilings  there  are,  too, 
in  abundance  here,  in  photographic  illustrations, 
drawn  from  the  temples  and  palaces,  and  well 
worth  looking  at,  thus  to  get  at  general  ideas, 
and  at  the  position  of  the  architectural  frag- 
ments. 

A model  of  a complete  ceiling,  as  it  now  exists, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  Lahore,  should  be  noticed  ; 
it  is  in  all  ways  worth  attentive  study. 

Passing  from  the  ceilings,  on  which  really  a 
volume  might  be  written,  we  may  come  to  the 
perforated  panelling  which  forms  so  striking  a 
feature  in  Mahometan  Hindoo  architecture.  In 
these  panels  the  quiet  and  skilful  labour  of  the 
Hindoo  workman  shines  conspicuously.  There  is 
no  end  to  the  variety  of  the  interlacing  patterns, 
and  no  end,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  labour  in- 
volved in  their  execution.  There  is  a “ lattice,” 
in  blue  stone,  in  room  No.  1,  from  Keroly,  and  a 
square  panel  in  stone  admirably  cab.  A panel 
also  in  black  marble  with  ivory  inlaid  letters 
from  Malwa.  These  elaborate  and  ingenioua 
works  of  art  cannot  well  be  copied,  perhaps  nob 
at  all,  by  our  workmen,  but  they  may  be  looked 
at,  and  studied,  to  learn  what  is  possible,  and 
bow  much  a people  may  do  without  any  of  our 
mechanical  helps.  The  reader  may  here  perhaps 
be  usefully  reminded  that  these  things  we  have 
noted  are  not  among  the  brightest  and  most 
attractive  in  this  magnificent  display  of  Indian 
work,  but  they  are  not  the  less  notable  and 
worthy  of  study.  Indeed,  we  may  affirm  gene- 
rally that  it  is  among  the  duller  objects  that 
the  most  characteristic,  and  truly  Hindoo 
and  native  art  action  shows  itself.  It  is  im. 
portaut  to  bear  this  fact  well  in  mind,  for  the 
very  conspicuous,  and  very  bright,  and  highly- 
coloured  objects,  are  “ Europeanised,”  and  have 
indeed  come  from  India,  but  from  our  art  schools 
as  well.  Is  it  gain  or  loss  ? We  have  thought, 
as  more  immediately  interesting,  in  this  place,  to 
confine  our  thoughts,  having  already  spoken  of 
the  Prince’s  collection  generally,  to  the  archi- 
tectural phase  of  the  collection,  which,  though 
not  quite  so  attractive  as  the  gorgeous  coloured 
woven  fabrics  which  hang  on  the  walla,  is  quite 
as  important  and  as  interesting  if  looked  at 
closely  enough  and  with  patience.  Indeed  if 
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we  want  to  oome  to  a thorongh  understandiog  of 
the  art  of  India  and  the  art  power  of  the  native 
raoes  who  inhabit  the  country  and  have  inhabited 
it  for  BO  many  ages,  we  must  begin  with  the 
arobiteoture — with  common  house  and  temple 
building,  and  even  with  cave  making  and  form- 
ing. It  38  difficult  to  eay  where  “architecture” 
really  begins;  but  it  is  certain  that  some  kind  of 
habitation,  however  rude,  to  house  the  man  must 
have  preceded  the  building  of  a temple,  however 
necessary  that  might  bo.  We  are  told  that  a 
“ damp  wretohed  hut,”  consisting  of  but  one 
room,  is  the  usual  dwelling  of  the  poor  in  Bengal. 
Even  this,  therefore,  though  not  archiiecture 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  is  at  least 
building  or  constrootion,  rude  as  it  is,  and  simple 
in  the  putting  together,  and  the  palaoe  itself 
springs  np  out  of  this.  We  thus  get  to  the  origin 
sometimes  of  a native  style  of  architecture,  and 
there  is  in  this  very  collection  a singular  illustra- 
tion of  architectural  growth.  It  needs  close 
study  to  he  fully  appreciated. 

We  allude  to  a careful  and  measured  drawing, 
both  plan  and  elevation,  of  the  Amravati  Tope, 
by  Sir  Walter  Elliott.  The  plan,  unfortunately, 
though  an  elaborate  one,  has  no  references,  so 
that  a good  deal  may  be  missed  in  the  study  of 
it,  and  no  section  is  given,  but  what  there  is,  is 
curious  enough.  The  Tope  itself  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, like  others,  originally  surrounded  by 
wooden  posts  firmly  set  into  the  ground  at  regular 
distances,  and  the  spaces  between  these  posts 
were  then  filled  in  with  wooden  strips  interlacing 
them  like  basket-work.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  the  mode  of  work  adopted  in  the  forming  a 
basket  was  directly  imitated,  and  made  to  do 
constructional  duty  in  the  building  of  this  wooden 
wall.  All  this  simple  constrnction  has,  in  this 
Tope  wall,  been  translated  into  stone,  and,  with 
its  gateway  (quite  a study  iu  itself),  was  elabo- 
rately carved.  It  shows  an  architectural  growth, 
and  how  an  “ architecture”  may  possibly  spring 
into  existence  out  of  the  very  commonest  and 
most  obvious  constructional  forms.  No  one  will 
dispute  the  applicability  of  the  word  architecture 
to  the  forms  as  seen  in  this  drawing ; but  few 
would  seek  for  their  origin  in  an  osier  basket! 
We  may  pass  from  this  mde  arobiteoture  to 
some  examples  of  a far  more  elaborate  kind,  and 
will  wonder  at  the  ingenuity  and  inventive 
power  of  the  strange  people  who  created  them. 
There  are  some  columns  magnificently  cut,  with 
colossal  figures  from  the  Teunevelly  Pagoda, 
Southern  India.  These  are  seen  in  a photograph 
only,  it  is  true  ; but  they  will  evidence  to  many 
how  individualised  races  work,  each  one  in  its 
own  way.  Neither  Assyria  nor  Egypt  has  done 
better.  The  Seringbam  Pagoda,  “ horse-conrt,” 
should  b©  noted,  and  the  wall  frescoes.  These, 
with  others,  show  how  very  much  there  is  yet  to 
be  found  in  Hindoo  art  and  architecture,  and 
how  architecture,  as  a fine  art,  develops  itself 
and  grows  when  sufficiently  isolated. 

This  fine  colleotion  suffers,  as  we  have  said,  a 
little  from  the  way  in  which,  it  is  necessarily 
exhibited.  We  should  like  to  see  all  the  archi- 
lecture  together,  and  in  one  room,  and  scieniifi. 
cally  arranged,  the  varied  details  illustrating  the 
general  forms,  both  as  seen  in  drawings  and  in 
models,— the  sculpture  here  forming  part,  and 
an  essential  part,  of  the  architecture,  and  grow, 
ing  out  of  it.  It  might  be  a work  of  time  and 
industry  to  do  this  well,  but  when  done  it  would, 
to  a few  at  least,  throw  not  a little  light  on  the 
growth  of  architectural  forms.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  “ruins”  exist  all  over  India, 
many  buried  in  the  thick  jungle,  and  that  we 
possess  here  but  a fragment  or  two  of  them. 
Their  extent  may  be  judged  of  from  the  models 
here  to  be  seen  of  but  two  or  three  groups  of 
them.  These  are  in  Room  II.,  and  will  serve 
to  show  what  this  architebture  of  the  Hindoo 
looks  like  when  grouped  together,  in  lengths  of 
buildings,  towers,  and  courts,  one  beyond 
another.  Such  truly  architectural  arrange- 
ments are  hardly  to  be  imagined  iu  these  days 
as  having  reality,  and  still  less  use.  Then  the 
whole  mass  of  these  buildings  was  covered,  both 
inside  and  out,  with  the  moat  elaborate  carving 
and  atone  writing,  like  an  MS.,  and  doubtless  as 
capable  of  being  read  as  we  now  read  a printed 
book.  To  ns  the  forms  as  here  seen  in  detached 
fragments  are  strange  and  unintelligible  enough, 
and  we  may  dream  anything  about  them,  and 
their  precise  meaning  may  never  be  found,  but 
to  those  who  wrote  on  the  walls  the  writing  was 
plain,  without  doubt.  If  any  spectator,  looking 
at  this  display  of  the  works  of  a bygone  day,  will 
compare  it,  architecturally  and  otherwise,  with 
what  be  sees  around  him,  he  will  not,  surely,  have 
visited  this  fine  show  in  vain. 


THE  REMONSTRANCE  0E_ 

M.  SCRIBLERUS  THE  YOUNGER  WITH 
THE  CHIEFS  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

It  hath  been  long  (my  dear  Academicians)  the 
subject  of  my  concern  and  surprise,  that  whereas 
numberless  authors  have  digested  the  Catalogues 
of  ancient  Exhibitions,  there  hath  not  risen  up 
among  us  one  person  so  pnblick  spirited,  as  to 
perform  the  like  for  the  modern.  Althongh  it  is 
universally  known,  that  our  every  way  indus- 
trious artists,  both  in  the  quantity  of  their  pro- 
ductions, and  in  the  velocity  of  their  execution, 
do  so  infinitely  excel  the  ancients.  Therefore  to 
supply  this  defect  I purpose  to  analyse  some  of 
the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Catalogue,  and  to  collect  sundry  critical  obser- 
vations, which  have  not  heretofore  been  printed, 
upon  the  practice  of  the  deep  geniuses  of  your 
body;  imitating  herein  my  predecessor,  the 
secretary  of  the  renowned  Temple  ; and  in  this 
my  underbaking  I am  the  more  animated,  as  I 
expect  more  success  than  has  attended  that  great 
Critic,  since  his  wit,  though  it  might  be  brilliant, 
has  ever  been  slackly  understood,  and  his 
sarcasm  however  just  appreciated  only  by  a very 
small  number. 

If  we  visit  those  Exhibitions  of  Antiquity, 
which  have  not  been  entirely  dismantled  by  the 
professional  Iconoclast,  we  shall  find  Painting 
and  Sculpture  arrayed  as  the  baudmaidens  of 
Architecture;  and,  withal,  possessed  of  a 
mien  unassuming,  and  graceful.  Therefore 
it  hath  been  thought  that  the  higher  arts 
were  kept  in  bondage  by  the  ancients,  under 
the  role  of  Mechanical  learning.  The  emancipa- 
tion by  the  moderns  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 
from  the  thraldom  which  they  endured  in  so 
confined  an  arena  as  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  or 
in  some  of  the  Roman  Temples  and  publick 
monuments,  hath  opened  to  them  an  extended 
career.  For  in  such  buildings,  the  inspirations 
of  the  artist  were  degraded  to  purposes  of  meer 
utility,  and  their  employment  directed  by  that 
pestilent  foe  to  High  Art,  and  destroyer  of  fine 
figures,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Common 
Sense.  But  in  your  Exhibitions  (my  dear  Aoade- 
mioiaus)  the  rein  is  given  to  originality,  and  in 
your  Catalogues  to  versatility.  It  is  your  custom 
to  mingle,  in  long  and  lofty  Galleries,  bits  of  the 
most  various  and  discordant  kinds,  landscape, 
history,  portraits,  animals;  and  by  strong  oppo- 
sitions of  colours,  and  contrariety  of  images,  to 
ensure  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  by  selling  as  many  works  as  the  public 
can  be  induced  to  buy. 

It  may  be  expected  that  like  other  Critics,  in 
speaking  of  the  most  popular  Exhibition  of 
modern  times,  I should  particularize  the  beat 
pictures  of  the  year,  for  the  guidance  of  merchant 
princes  at  a distance,  and  of  successful  stock- 
jobbers at  home.  But  this  hath  been  done  witb 
completeness,  while  even  the  ideas  of  the  artist 
were  flowing  from  his  brush  to  the  canvas  ; and 
the  publickprints  have  announced,  several  months 
before  the  annnal  invocation  of  the  Goddess 
in  March,  how  prolific  has  been  the  brain  of 
Jove.  The  short  limits  of  this  discourse  will 
not  allow  me  to  treat  of  all  the  grounds  upon 
which  I have  founded  my  remonstrance.  There- 
fore I shall  subdivide  it,  as  my  predecessor  did  a 
similar  one,  addressed  to  the  poets  of onr  nation; 
and  as  he  discriminated,  in  a Catalogue  ofboolcs, 
between  the  Florid,  the  Pert,  the  Alamode,  the 
Finical  and  the  Cumbrous,  so,  in  your  Catalogue 
0/  pictures,  I shall  illustrate  the  Inexplicable, 
the  Statistical,  the  Roaliatical,  the  Comical,  and 
the  Classical. 

1.  THE  INEXPLICABLE. 

One  of  the  sources  of  the  Unique  or  Singular  is 
to  be  found  in  a complete  oblivion  of  everything 
that  has  gone  before,  and  another  in  a total  disre- 
gard  of  whatever  may  come  after.  An  explanatory 
quotation,  which  is  to  serve  for  purposes  of 
description,  must  not  be  too  clear,  lest  it  seem 
vulgar;  for  obacurity  bestows  a oast  of  the  won- 
derful,  and  throws  an  oracular  dignity,  which 
bath  no  meaning.  For  example : you  paint  a 
pretty  English  face,  with  an  open  mouth,  dis- 
cloRing  the  sweetest  set  of  teeth  that  ever  Nature 
developed,  or  Dentist  mounted ; you  clap  it 
within  a grille  of  iron  bars;  and,  with  a monk 
touching  the  foot  of  a crucifix,  yon  obtain  a 
representation  of  “ Below  the  Doge’s^Palace  at 
Venice  in  the  Fifteenth  Century " (350);  then, 
to  make  doubly  sure,  yon  add,  in  this  manner, 

“ And.  ne’er 

la  madlier  accents  rose  despair.” 

Or,  you  take  as  a model  some  low  type  of 


female  beauty,  from  the  coasts  of  Asia-Minor  or 
Southern  Italy  ; you  emphaziae  the  carve  of  the 
nose,  the  curl  of  the  lip,  and  an  almost  absence 
of  forehead ; you  paint  only  her  head  and 
shoulders;  and  with  the  skin  of  some  animal, 
and  an  armlet,  in  the  shape  of  an  asp,  you  pro- 
duce  : — “Cleopatra”  (1282). 

Or,  if  your  model  be  some  young  and  iunocent. 
looking  girl,  you  take  the  opportunity  of  im- 
parting to  her  a useful  moral  lesson,  such  as 
(1320),— 

“ Haidcus  should  be  mild  and  meek, 

Swift  to  hear  and  slow  to  speak. ” 

Because  there  is  no  fear  of  any  one  else  inter- 
preting  your  covert  meaning. 

2.  THE  STATISTICAL. 

"While  the  style  to  which  I have  referred 
seeks  to  confuse,  this  aims  at  giving  instruc- 
tion. Having  made  a charming  picture  of  “ A 
Port  on  the  Zuyder  Zoe”  (573),  you  swell  the 
size  of  the  catalogue  by  adding  gratuitously  : — 
“This  inland  sea  is  about  to  be  drained  by  the 
Dutch  Government.” 

[In  the  preceding  divisions  I have  thought  fib 
to  treat  of  the  Catalogue;  and  in  the  following 
ones  I shall  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
pictures^. 

3.  THE  EEALISTICAL. 

“ The  Hymn  of  the  Last  Supper”  (579)  is  in 
this  Style.  Nothing  seems  more  plain  than  that 
Europe  hath  been  long  weary  of  the  Conven- 
tional manner,  and  that  as  wo  have  had  “ Passion 
Plays,”  complete  in  character  and  costume,  so  we 
must  be  prepared  to  find  the  idealistic  illustra- 
tion of  Holy  Writ,  superseded  by  the  portrayal 
of  realities  ; it  being  certain  : our  knowledge  of 
the  aucients  justifies  a presumption  that  the 
modern  painter  bath  the  means,  at  least,  of 
learning  the  archroology  of  the  First  Ceotnry. 
Human  nature  itself  favours  the  change : the 
taste  of  the  bathos  is  implanted  in  the  soul  of 
man,  and  if  the  ancient  painters  were  perverted 
by  custom  to  relish  the  sublime,  very  few  people 
understood  them  ; but  on  the  contrary  regarded 
their  works  with  the  unprejudiced  eyes  of 
children.  Modern  painters  work  up,  or  rather 
down,  to  the  taste  and  comprehension  of  the 
people.  But  to  descend  to  the  bathos  in  one 
particular,  argues  the  necessity  of  discovering 
the  “ profound  ” in  all.  If  our  painter  bath  with 
propriety  laid  the  scene  of  the  Last  Supper  in  a 
wooden  hut  (of  somewhat  colossal  dimensions), 
and  furnished  it  with  an  oddly-shaped  tableof  rude 
and  elaborate  workmanship,  he  bath  at  the  same 
time  introduced  a cloth  so  white  and  unsnlUed, 
as  to  be  fit  for  the  palace  of  kings.  Moreover, 
both  table  and  cloth  are  anachronisms,  rendered 
the  more  inconsistent  by  the  presence  of  three- 
legged  stools.  In  the  First  Century  it  was  the 
custom,  even  in  Athena  and  Rome,  to  lie  ex- 
tended upon  couches  (witness  the  term,  “ban- 
quet”), during  the  hours  of  repast,  And  it 
hath  struck  me  that  if  in  Asia,  where  chairs  and 
tables  are  even  now  uncommon,  the  fashions  of 
Rome  were  sometimes  adopted  by  the  Rich,  the 
habits  of  nature  were  always  practised  by  the 
Poor;  and  that  then  as  now  the  inferior  inhabi- 
tants of  India,  Syria,  and  Arabia  used  the  earth 

for  a table,  and  iu  lieu  of  benches 

{hiatus  in  MS.).  I am  also  constrained  to- 
believe  that  before  the  descent  of  the  Bar. 
barians,  the  colour  of  the  peoples  of  Western 
Asia  and  of  Southern  Europe  was  neither  brown 
nor  red ; and  although  it  hath  been  supposed 
that  Jupiter  was  of  a carroty  hoe,  it  cannot  be 
elhnologically  exact,  to  paint  the  ancients  who 
inhabited  those  countries  with  hair  of  that 
colour,  as  in  “ The  Hymn  of  the  Last  Supper  ; 
unless  indeed  the  custom  in  India,  at  the  present 
hour,  of  dyeing  red  the  blue-black  hair  of  chil- 
dren, obtained  in  Syria  among  men  in  earlier 
times. 

4.  THE  COMICAL. 

Cbaraoteristical  of  this  Style  is  the  portrait  of 
“ His  Reverence  ” (1346)  : that  of  a priest  lifting 
his  hat  to  two  unsophisticated  girls.  In  order  to 
do  so.  he  has  turned  upon  the  Critics  that  side  of 
His  Reverence,  which  it  hath  ever  been  deemed 
impolitic  to  present  either  to  friend  or  foe.  For 
the  one  is  ungracious,  and  the  other  cowardly  ; 
but  our  painter  perhaps  argues  that  an  action, 
which  in  a man  would  be  resented  as  offensive, 
may  iu  an  ecclesiastic  be  regarded  as  comical. 
Nor  are  the  accessories  of  the  picture  opposed  to 
such  an  hypothesis,  for  as  in  representations  of 
Orgies  d la  Rt^geJit,  the  pleasptnea  indulged 
, by  the  guests  were  reflected  in  the  images  which 
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-cover  the  walls  and  the  furniture,  so  the  haze, 
which  obscures  the  action  of  His  Kevereuce,  is 

reflected  in  the  surrounding  Architecture.  Therein 
the^  base-mouldings  of  a column  resemble  fungns 
which  clings  to  the  neck  of  a bottle  ; and  while 
■the  distant  street,  which  is  at  a stone’s  throw,  is 
•euveloped  in  mist,  some  of  the  steps,  that  His 
Heverence  is  about  to  mount,  are  without  a joint, 
implying  one  of  two  things:  either  that  they 
consist  of  long  slabs  of  stone,  or  are  composed 
of  the  best  Parian  cement. 

5.  TOE  CLASSIC .Vl, 

If  any  one  doubt  that  I have  an  excuse  for 
making  these  observations,  let  him  seek  it  in 
this  concluding  division.  Among  the  ancients, 
it  was  the  province  of  Painting  and  Scnlpture  to 
adorn  Architecture,  but  among  the  moderns, 
Architecture  and  Sculpture  are  impressed  into 
the  service  of  the  painter:  and  in  “Atalanta’s 
Race  ” (943)  he  has  treated  both,  with  a light 
heart  and  a heavy  band,  I have  sought  in  vain 
to  learn  what  relation  the  colossal  column  (in 
the  middle  distance),  which  is  partly  hidden  by 
Atalanta  (in  the  foreground),  bears  to  the  Ionic 
temple  on  the  left  j and  if  it  form  part  of 
another  temple,  I cannot  perceive  (even  with 
the  Ereohtheum  in  my  mind’s  eye)  where  the 
rest  of  that  said  temple  is  situated.  Nor  is  the 
subtlety  of  the  Greek  acknowledged  in  the 
divers  bases  and  cornices  and  such  architectural 
devices,  for  the  painter  hath  so  placed  them  that 
their  projection  would  have  injared  the  feet  and 
thighs  of  the  passer-by,  or  torn  his  sandals  and 
hia  robe.  As  for  the  glare  of  the  marble,  it  hath 
been  left  in  its  natural  harshness,  which  (it  is 
well  known)  was  softened  by  the  ancients  with 
colour.  And,  at  the  same  time,  so  little  has  the 
author  of  “Atalanta's  Race”  appreciated  the 
minuteness  with  which  optical  illusion  was 
counteracted  by^them  in  the  beat  period,  that 
the  distant  canopy,  which  covers  the  judge,  is 
anpported  by  columns  without  eriiasis,  and 
crowned  with  a pediment  whose  raking  lines 
have  no  curve. 

The  defect  of  whiteness,  which  the  moderns 
love,  is  also  exaggerated  in  a view  of  Thebes  in 
“The  Daphnephoria”  (241)  j and  though  I 
grant  the  excellence  of  that  pioture,  I herein 
enter  a solemn  protest  against  the  practice  of 
giving  pretty  English  features,  and  white  forms, 
to  slave-girlp,  who  had  never  been  permitted  to 
wander  far  from  their  masters,  had  they  been 
only  half  as  charming  as  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
moderns  to  depict  them.  Witness  the  habits  of 
nations,  who,  at  the  present  day,  are  not  totally 
a-emoved  in  thought  and  inclination  from  the 
ancient  Greek. 

As  I have  thought  fit  to  censure  poetical 
licence,  so  I will  condemn  artistic  solecism. 
The  painter  of  “An  Audience  at  Agrippa’s" 
(249),  wishes  us  to  believe  that  his  Agrippa 
13  he,  who  came  into  the  world  63  years 
before  our  Lord  j and  with  whose  connivance 
was  erected  in  Rome  that  Pantheon,  in  which 
(Mr.  Addison  said)  the  imagination  is  filled 
with  something  great  and  amazing.  There- 
fore  it  were  well  had  oar  painter  reflected 
that  to  draw  the  marble  walls  of  Agrippa's 
house  with  gaping  joints,  that  were  newly 
put  together,  and  with  worn  cornices,  that  no 
elbow  approached,  exactly  as  the  rubbings  and 
concuesions  of  Time  hath  handed  both  to  ns,  is 
•to  commit  a blunder,  which,  in  the  contests  and 
diasentions  of  Athens  and  Rome,  was  thought 
to  be  worse  than  a Crime.  In  Agrippa’s  house, 
as  our  painter  hath  imagined  it,  the  arch  is 
moulded  and  jointed,  not  as  ancient  Romans 
would  have  oonstruoted  it ; but  as  it  was  imitated 
by  the  architects  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  in 
the  Saloons  of  Versailles,  and  the  Pavilions  of 
Marly.  The  extrados  of  the  Roman  arch  was 
truly  defined  ; and  when,  as  often  happened,  the 
■marble  face  was  a veneer,  laid  against  a core  of 
its  jointing  was  never  dissembled,  like 
•that  of  the  moderns,  in  numerous  edifices  they 
-erect,  under  a system  of  false  economy  and 
’immoral  speculation. 


My  master,  the  Dean,  described  the  Critic  as  a 
collector  of  people’s  faults  j and  it  was  a pretty 
•conceit  of  Mr.  Fielding,  to  couple  the  professions 
of  Criticism  and  Christianity,  when  he  said  : if 
we  judge  according  to  the  sentiments  of  some 
Critics  and  of  some  Christians,  no  author  will  be 
saved  in  this  world,  and  no  man  in  the  next.  I 
have  not  however  failed  to  relish  many  beauties, 
which  (my  dear  Academicians)  I encountered  in 
.your  pictures,  while  searching  after  defects  j but 
•of  them  it  is  not  my  present  intention  to  treat. . 


I have  thought  fit  to  warn  the  proper  authorities 
how  baneful  an  effect  the  manner  of  exhibiting 
those  beauties  hath  upon  Critics  who  honestly  go 
to  admire  them.  The  Geometrician  in  delineat- 
log  the  great  examples  of  ancient  Architecture 
draws  them  to  a uniform  scale  : for  facilitating 
reference  and  inviting  comparison.  But  in  an 
Exhibition  of  the  Rojal  Academy,  a “ View  of 
the  Queen’s  Apartment  atLillipab”  rubs  frames 
with  “Gulliver  and  the  Maids  of  Honour  in 
Brobdingnsg,”  a hazard  not  unaccompanied  with 
injustice.  For  as  beauty  ever  delights  in  the 
companionship  of  a foil,  so  the  Academician 
seeks  a contrast  of  mediocrity  to  attract  the  wit, 
and  dissipate  the  bile  of  assailants.  Becanseno 
man  can  penetrate  your  Galleries  (my  dear 
Academicians)  without  being  seized  with  a 
megrim  ; and  when  that  hath  arrived,  I would 
most  fervently  enjoin  the  visitor  to  seek  repose 
iu  the  room  devoted  to  Architecture.  There, 
Venus,  eager  for  flirtation,  may  lure  Adonis,  not 
now  unready.  Nor  bath  the  pnblick,  which 
seldom  judges  inconsistently  with  itself,  blame 
for  this.  Architects  have  not  known  how  to 
touch  that  string  in  the  harmony  of  haman 
understanding,  which,  in  moat  visitors  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  is  exactly  of  the  same  tuning. 
Instead  of  prosaic  description  of  architectural 
drawings,  something  in  the  Comical,  or  the 
Statistical,  or  the  Inexplicable  Styles  sbonld  be 
added  to  attract  the  modern  intellect.  Instead 
of  naming  one  of  their  works,  “A  Drawing  Room 
in  the  Medimval  Style,”  architects  might  dignify 
it  with  such  a motto  as, 

■'  Cracked  bargains  from  brokers, 

Cheap  keepsakes  from  friends." 

Or,  to  some  monument  of  more  than  sepnlohral 
outline  (designed  in  the  taste  of  Her  late 
Majesty),  they  might  add, — 

“ Tally  was  not  so  eloqaent  as  thou, 

Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base." 

Or,  to  a twilight  sketch  of  the  temple  of  Pallas 
Athene,  they  might  append  a line  of  the  epigram 
of  the  modern  Aristophanes,  concerning  the  rich 
attorney’s  elderly,  ugly  daughter,  thus, — 

“ In  the  dus'c  with  the  light  behind  her." 

Indeed,  there  are  no  limits  of  the  bathos,  to 
which  the  poetical  touch  of  nature  doth  not 
descend ; bat  I have  done.  I warrant  my  re- 
monstrance, though  it  may  escape  the  ears  of 
painters,  will  open  the  eyes  of  architects  to  a 
perception  of  their  shortcomings  in  this  wise  ; 
and  future  visitors  to  the  Royal  Academy  will 
be  unable  to  say  of  its  Architectural  Gallery 
that 

“ Something  of  sadness  had  wrapt  the  place." 

And  I beseech  you  (my  dear  Academiciaos), 
should  you  doubt  the  aptness  of  my  poetical 
quotations,  to  remember  that  all  of  them,  and 
forsooth  many  others  of  a like  kind  and  equally 
superfluous,  are  printed  in  the  pages  of  your 
Catalogue — this  current  year  of  Grace. 


THE  CASTLES  OF  BROUGHAM  AND 
BROUGH. 

Anne  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery, 
Baroness  Clifford,  Westmoreland,  and  Vesci, 
hereditary  sheriff  of  Westmoreland,  and  Lady 
of  the  Honour  of  Skipton,  in  Craven,  was  in  every 
way  a remarkable  woman : she  was  of  high  birth, 
held  large  estates,  was  the  widow  of  two  odd- 
eiderable  peers,  and  had  received  and  largely 
profited  by  an  excellent  education.  To  a strong 
and  copious  memory  she  added  a sound  judgment 
and  a discerning  spirit.  She  was  a person  of 
great  firmness  of  character,  and  passed  her  life 
amidst  events  that  exercised  and  strengbtened 
that  quality.  Among  the  mauy  subjects  upon 
which  she  was  informed,  and  which  ranged,  says 
Dr.  Donne,  from  “predestination  to  slea  silk,” 
was  included  a very  close  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticulara  of  her  own  estates,  and  a very  thorongh 
determination  to  maintain  herhonses  and  oastles 
in  good  repair.  She  found  the  castles  of  her 
Clifford  and  Vipont  anoestors,  Appleby,  Broug- 
ham,  and  Brough,  in  ruins ; she  restored  and 
made  them  habitable,  and,  though  time  and  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler,  have  again  brought  two  of 
them,  Brougham  and  Brough,  to  decay,  their 
walls  still  exhibit  much  of  the  amending  hand 
of  the  great  Countess,  as  well  as  of  the  original 
work  of  her  remote  ancestors. 

BilOUGHAM  CASTLE. 

This  very  curious  pile  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Eamont,  just  below  the  point  at 
which  it  is  joined  from  the  south  by  the  Lowthor, 


so  that  the  combined  stream  covers  the  fortress 
on  the  north,  as  do  the  two  waters  and  the  marshy 
ground  between  them,  on  the  west  front.  The 
castle  is  placed  but  a few  yards  distant  from, 
and  bnt  a few  feet  above,  the  Eamont,  and 
between  it  and  the  large  rectangular  camp,  which 
marks  the  aiteof  the  Roman  “Brovacum,”  whence 
both  castle  and  township  derive  their  names ; 
such,  at  least,  seems  the  most  probable  etymology, 
though  a claim  has  been  set  up  for  Borgham, 
which  would  have  been  more  tenable  had  there 
been  evidence  of  the  place  having  been  an  English 
as  well  as  a Roman  stronghold. 

The  Roman  road  from  Brough  and  Appleby 
towards  Carlisle  and  Penrith  skirts  the  north- 
eastern  front  of  both  camp  and  castle,  and  is 
carried,  by  a modern  bridge,  across  the  river,  a 
few  yards  below  the  latter.  Above  the  castle 
and  upon  the  Eamont,  was  placed  the  castle  mill 
the  weir  connected  with  which  still  remains. 
The  actnal  site  of  Brovacum  has  been  claimed 
for  Brongbam  Hall,  on  the  adjacenthighground  j 
but,  however  this  may  be,  the  camp  below  is 
undoubtedly  Roman,  and  an  excellent  example 
of  the  entrenchments  of  that  people.  A Roman 
altar  was  found,  in  1602,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers.  What  earlier  name  is  embodied  in 
the  Romau  Brovacum  is  not  known,  but  “ Bro  ” 
in  South  Wales  is  the  old  Welsh  word  for  “the 
hill  country,”  and  is  preserved  in  Brocastle,  and 
Broviecin,  in  Glamorgan.  The  parish  of 
Brougham  is  large ; the  church  is  called  Nine- 
kirks,  probably  acorrnption  of  St.  Ninian’s  kirk. 
The  parochial  chapel,  which  stands  near  Broug. 
ham  Hall,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfrid. 

The  camp  is  contained  within  a single  bank 
and  exterior  ditch,  both  very  well  marked, 
though  in  height  and  depth  much  reduced. 
Along  the  scarp  or  inner  slope  of  the  ditch  are 
traces  of  a step  or  terrace,  as  for  a line  of  pali- 
sades, in  front  of  and  below  the  main  defence. 
The  area  within  the  ditch  is  113  yards  broad, 
and  its  length,  now  134  yards,  was  probably 
198  yards,  those  being  the  proportions  of  the 
camp  at  Brough.  The  ditch  is  172  yards  broad. 
The  entrance  is  gone ; it  was  no  doubt  iu  the 
centre  of  the  east  side,  that  towards  the  road. 
The  angles  are,  as  naual,  slightly  rounded.  The 
castle  stands  a few  yards  north  of  the  camp,  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  latter  having  been  cut 
away  and  levelled  in  forming  its  outworks.  The 
castle  is,  in  plan,  a very  irregular  four-sided 
figure]  the  south  and  west  sides  meet  at  less 
than  a right  angle,  and  are  in  length  80  yards 
and  77  yards.  The  north  side,  at  right  angles  to 
the  west,  and  upon  the  river,  is  50  yards.  The 
east  side  has  been  partly  rebuilt,  with  a low 
salient  angle.  It  is  in  length  abont  40  yards. 
This  area  is  the  main,  or  rather  the  only,  court 
of  the  castle.  The  keep  originally  stood  clear 
within  the  court,  near  to  its  north-east  angle;  a 
large  gatehouse  now  oooopies  that  angle,  and 
much  of  the  north  front,  and  is  connected  with 
the  keep,  which,  therefore,  is  no  longer  isolated. 
The  hall  and  domestic  buildings  stand  against  the 
south  wall,  and  are  continued  a short  distance 
along  the  east  wall.  A large  square  tower  is 
placed  at  the  south-west  angle,  and  covers  a 
postern.  The  west  wall  is  free,  and  seems  to 
have  been  low.  The  cistle  is  about  50  yards 
from  the  river,  and  30  feet  above  it.  The  en. 
trance  was  from  the  east,  along  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Aditcb,  wholly  artificial,  and  probably  filled 
with  rain-water,  protected  the  west,  south,  and 
east  fronts.  Towards  the  west  it  is  broadest  and 
deepest,  that  being  the  exposed  front.  Towards 
the  river  the  natural  fall  and  the  marshy  cha- 
racter of  the  ground  were  a snffioient  defence. 
The  entrance  is,  and  probably  always  was,  in  the 
east  wall,  at  its  north  or  river  end.  This  part  of 
the  enceuile  wall  is  bnilt  with  a shoulder  or  re- 
entering angle,  so  as  to  command,  for  some 
yards,  the  approach  to  the  outer  gate.  The  moat 
is  now  traversed  by  a causeway  of  earth,  re- 
placing the  earlier  drawbridge. 

The  gatehouse,  rectangular  in  plan,  and 
90  ft.  long  by  39  ft.  broad,  occupies  the  space 
between  the  keep  and  the  north  wall,  and 
extends  either  way  beyond  the  keep.  It  is  com. 
posed  of  two  parts,— one,  a block  of  chambers, 
lodges,  &c.,  forms,  or  rather  abuts  upon,  the 
curtain ; the  other,  conneoting  these  chambers 
with  the  keep,  contains  the  vaulted  entrance. 
The  entrance  is  broken  transversely  into  two 
parts,  separated  by  a small  open  court.  The 
outer  passage,  34  ft.  long,  belongs  to  the 
outer  gate,  the  other,  36  ft.,  to  the  inner 
gate.  The  keep  forms  one  side  and  the  lodges 
the  other.  Thus,  there  are  really  two  gate, 
honses, — one  abutting  on  the  north-east,  and  one 
on  the  north-west,  angle  of  the  keep,  each  with 
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its  own  defences  and  gates,  the  buildings  on  the 
north  cooimunicating  with  both.  The  exterior 
portal  is  in  the  east  wall.  It  has  no  flanking 
towers,  being  protected  by  the  curtain.  The 
north-east  angle  is  capped  by  a square  buttress, 
placed  diagonally.  The  gateway  has  a plain  flat 
segmental  arch  over  it.  Upon  a stone  are  the 
words,  “This  made  Roger,”  and  above  are  two 
tiers  each  of  two  good  decorated  windows  of  two 
ligh'B,  with  trefoiled  beads  and  a quatrefoil  in  the 
head,  and  divided  by  a transom.  Between  the  two 
npper  windows  are  three  bold  corbels,  intended 
to  support  a machicolation  resembling  those  on 
each  face  of  the  keep.  It  is  said  that  formerly 
the  arms  of  Vanx,  “ cbecquey,”  were  carved  over 
the  entrance;  but  it  seems  probable  that  they 
were  the  arms  of  Clifford,  " chequy,  a Fess,”  or 
it  may  have  been  “aBendlet.”  The  passage 
within,  11  ft.  broad,  is  vaulted.  The  first  defence 
was  a portcullis,  of  which  the  square  groove, 

G in.  broad  by  4 in.  deep,  remains.  Within  this 
is  the  rebate  for  a pair  of  gates,  and  on  the  right 
the  small  door  of  a lodge.  At  the  inner  end  of 
the  passage  was  a second  pair  of  gates,  opening 
towards  the  first  pair,  and  beyond  them  the  open 
court,  with  the  keep-wall  on  the  left.  Above  this 
outer  gateway  is  a large  room,  21  ft.  east  and 
west,  by  32  fr.  long.  In  its  west  wall  is  a fire- 
place, and  a door  opening  into  the  middle  obam- 
bers.  In  its  north  wall  a good  Decorated  window 
looks  upon  the  river;  in  the  east  wall  are  two 
windows  overlooking  the  outer  gate,  and  between 
them,  over  the  gate,  a recess  for  working  the 
portcullis. 

Beyond  the  open  court  is  the  second  part 
of  the  gatehouse,  which  commences  by  a 
portcullis  backed  by  a pair  of  doors,  within 
which  is  a passage  20  ft.  long  by  16  ft. 
broad,  vaulted  in  two  bays  with  transverse 
and  diagonal  ribs  springing  from  six  corbels. 
There  are  no  ridge  riba ; the  inner  or  further 
portal  also  had  doors.  The  left-hand  lodge 
is  a vaulted  cell,  11  ft.  long  by  3 ft.  3 in. 
broad.  On  the  right  the  room  is  much  larger, 
and  leads  to  the  north  postern.  The  exterior  or 
north  front  of  these  two  gatehouses  forms  a 
handsome  block,  and  is  pierced  by  various  open- 
ings at  different  levels.  At  its  north. east  corner 
is  an  angle  buttress ; then  follows  one  in 
section  a half  square,  set  on  diagonally;  and 
west  of  this,  again,  is  a large  square  buttress,  in 
one  side  of  which  is  the  north  postern,  a small 
shoulder-headed  door  at  the  foot  of  a flight  of 
stairs. 

The  lofty  tower  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
court  is  about  35  ft.  square,  with  an  appendage 
on  the  east  face.  It  has  thick  walls  and  mural 
passages,  and  projects  but  little  from  the  curtain. 
Ib  has  a basement  and  three  upper  floors.  The 
first-floor  was  entered  by  an  exterior  flight  of 
stairs,  which  also  communicated  with  the  ram. 
part  of  the  west  curtain.  At  its  junction  with 
the  tower  is  the  postern,  the  approach  to  which 
is  guarded  by  a loop,  while  nearly  over  the  door 
discharges  the  shoot  of  a garderobe. 

Along  the  south  wall  are  the  domestic  build- 
ings, of  which  the  chief  was  the  chapel,  about 
35  fc.  by  20  ft.  This  was  on  the  first  floor,  with 
a timber  floor  and  open  roof.  The  chamber  below 
was  entered  from  the  court  by  a lancet  door. 
The  chapel  had  a large  east  window,  of  which 
the  jambs  remain;  and  in  its  south  or  curtaiu 
wall  are  two  long  trefoil-headed  windows,  splayed 
within.  Towards  the  east  end  are  three  sedilia, 
also  with  trefoiled  beads  and  trefoils  in  the 
spandrels,  the  whole  beneath  a flat  top.  There 
is  aUo  a piscina  of  late  Decorated  aspect.  Near 
the  chapel,  towards  the  south-east  angle,  the 
remains  of  a large  fireplace  seem  to  indicate  the 
kitchen,  and  along  the  east  wall  are  two  windows, 
and  traces  of  a fireplace  between  them,  all  which 
seem  to  telmg  to  the  hall.  At  the  north  end, 
also,  on  the  first-floor,  are  remains  of  a handsome 
door,  in  tho  Perpendicular  style,  with  a four- 
centred  arch  beneath  a square  head.  The  stair- 
case may  have  been  exterior.  Grose  shows  some 
walls  here  in  1775,  which  are  now  gone. 

The  ke£p,  called  in  Countess  Anne’s  time 
“the  Roman  Tower,”  the  only  remain  of  the 
original  castle,  is  44  ft.  square,  and,  in  its  present 
state,  of  unusual  height.  Its  exterior  plinth  is 
confined  to  the  north  side.  The  two  western 
angles  are  covered  by  pilasters,  12  ft.  broad  and 
of  6 in.  projection,  one  on  each  face,  meeting  so 
as  to  form  a solid  angle.  Two  other  pilasters, 
balancing  these,  cover  the  east  end  of  the  north 
and  sontb  walls,  but  there  are  none  on  the  east 
aide,  that  having  been  covered  by  the  fore- 
building.  The  sooth  face  is  prolonged  east- 
wards 12  ft.  by  a wall  5 ft.  thick,  which  rises  to 
the  third-floor  level,  and  formed  the  south  end  of 


the  fore-bnilding.  The  pilasters  rise  to  the 
present  summit  of  the  wall,  and  terminated 
originally  in  four  square  turrets,  of  which  traces 
remain  at  the  two  northern  angles.  The  keep 
has  a basement  and  three  upper  floors,  of  which 
the  uppermost,  if  not  an  addition,  has  been  re- 
cast. The  walla  are  lift,  thick  at  the  base, and 
at  least  10  ft.  at  the  rampart  level.  The  parapet 
is  gone.  There  is  no  external  set-off.  In  the 
centre  of  each  face,  and  near  the  top,  are  three 
or  four  bold  coibela,  which  evidently  carried  a 
short  machicolation  ; and  in  the  angles,  near  the 
top,  are  several  ornciform  loops,  slightly  fan- 
tailed  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  with  lateral 
arms  ending  in  oillets,  much  resembling  those  at 
Kenilworth.  Some  of  these  are  the  lower  half 
of  those  of  the  turrets,  which,  with  the  parapet, 
were  standing  in  1775.  At  the  upper  part  of  the 
south-eastern  angle  the  wall  is  corbelled  out 
12  in.  for  a breadth  of  15  ft.  on  the  southern,  and 
rather  less  on  the  eastern,  face.  This  is  to  give 
a little  more  space  to  a mural  oratory,  which 
has  a loop  on  the  south  face,  and  a small  trefoil- 
beaded  window  towards  the  east,  clear  of  the 
fore-building.  On  the  north  face,  near  the  east 
pilaster,  a vertical  line  of  six  loops  shows  the 
presence  of  a well-stair  from  the  first-floor.  The 
four  lower  loops  have  round  heads ; the  two 
upper  have  square  heads,  and  are  probably  later. 

The  basement  is  at  the  ground  level.  It  has 
splayed  loops  to  the  north,  west,  and  south ; and 
in  the  east  side  is  a recess  with  parallel  sides, 
and  a trace  of  the  rebate  of  a doorway.  This,  if 
original,  must  have  led  into  a cell  below  the 
fore-building,  as  at  Rochester;  but  it  may  be  a 
Decorated  insertion.  It  is  nearly  covered  up 
with  rubbish.  In  the  north-east  angle,  which 
has  been  filled  up  with  a abort  wall,  is  a small 
door  opening  into  a bent  passage,  whiob  now 
leads  into  the  open  air,  at  where  was  tho  foot  of 
the  great  entrance-staircase.  There  may  always 
have  been  a cell  here,  bat  the  oroas-wall  and  the 
outer  door  are  not  original.  In  the  west  end  of 
the  north  wall  is  another  recess  opening  into  a 
garderobe  chamber,  5 ft.  long  by  3 ft.  broad,  and 
original.  The  floor  has  had  a vanltcd  and  ribbed 
roof,  spiicging  from  corbels  at  the  angles,  and 
from  four  others,  in  the  centre  of  each  side. 
There  was,  in  1775,  a central  pier.  As  at  Rich- 
mond, this  vault  was  an  insertion,  replacing 
timber.  The  basement  was  about  13  ft.  high. 

The  first  floor  is  23  ft.  square.  It  has  round- 
headed  window-openings  to  the  north  and  west, 
in  ronnd-beaded  recesses,  with  beaded  angles. 
In  the  south  wall  was  a fireplace,  prubably  an 
insertion  ; and  in  the  north  wall,  near  the  west 
end,  a small  door  opens  into  what  was  probably 
a garderobe,  like  that  below.  In  the  north-east 
angle,  filled  up  like  that  below  by  a short  cross- 
wall, is  a door  opening  on  a well-stair,  which 
occupies  that  angle,  and  ascends  to  the  roof. 
The  east  wall  has  been  in  some  measure  rebuilt, 
recently.  In  it  may  be  seen  parts  of  a large 
decorated  doorway,  evidently  inserted  to  give  a 
direct  entrance  to  the  chamber.  This  floor  has 
had  an  arcade  against  its  walls,  of  which  traces 
remain  on  the  south  and  west  sides.  The  arcade 
had  slender  piers  and  trefoiled  arches.  It  is 
nnasual  to  find  so  ornate  a room  in  tho  first,  or, 
indeed,  any  floor  in  a Norman  keep : it  must 
have  more  resembled  a chapter-honse  than  a 
private  chamber.  The  chapel  at  Castle-Rising 
was  so  arcaded,  and  those  at  York,  and  that  in 
the  certain  at  Richmond.  This  floor  was  about 
15  ft.  high,  and  was  covered  by  the  joists  and 
floor  of  the  room  above. 

The  second  floor  has  round-headed  recesses, 
beaded  at  the  angles,  for  the  windows,  in  the 
north  and  west  sides ; and  a flue,  now  laid  open, 
occupies  the  south  side.  In  the  east  wall  is  the 
original  entrance, — a plain  roond-beaded  arch  of 
6-ft.  opening,  with  a chamfered  rebate  for  an 
exterior  door.  There  was  no  grate.  Close  north 
of  this  is  a small  door  entering  an  oblique  pas- 
sage, which  opened,  as  at  lliddlehara  and 
Rochester,  upon  the  turret  over  the  outer  en- 
trance. The  well-stair  has  no  direct  opening 
into  this  floor,  whatever  may  have  been  the  caee 
before  the  alterations.  There  seems  to  be,  as 
below,  a garderobe  in  the  north-west  angle. 

With  this  floor  the  original  keep  seems  to  have 
ended.  There  is  now,  however,  a third  floor, 
which  if  not  altogether  new,  baa  been  remodelled. 
The  walls  are  very  thick,  and  the  four  angles 
within  are  filled  up  with  short  walls,  converting 
the  chamber  into  an  octagon,  or  rather  into  a 
square  with  the  angles  taken  off.  One  of  these 
fillings  up,  that  to  the  north-east,  is  carried  down 
the  whole  way.  The  other  three  are  confined  to 
the  top  floor,  and  rest  npon  brackets.  This  floor 
had  a large  recess  and  a window  in  each  of  the 


font  main  faces,  of  which  that  to  the  west  iff 
segmental  and  ribbed.  These  recesses  are  quite 
inaccessible;  but  it  would  appear,  from  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  from  certain  square 
apertures  outside,  that  they  communicate  on  the 
west  side  with  mural  chambers.  In  the  north- 
west angle  is  a very  remarkable  fireplace  of 
about  9 fc.  opening,  with  a perfectly  flat  plat- 
band, composed  of  thirteen  stones  joggled  to- 
gether. This  is  a very  fine  example  of  this  kind 
of  work,  and  it  stands  quite  unaltered.  In  the 
opposite,  or  south-eastern  angle  is  a shallow- 
pointed  recess,  and  in  it  a square-beaded  door- 
way, which  opens  into- the  oratory.  The  window 
recess  in  the  sonth  wall  differs  from  the  rest.  Its 
arch  was  bigh-pointed,  and  moulded  with  deep 
reduplicated  bands,  with  half-shafts  with  bell 
capitals;  no  doubt  Decorated,  but  of  Early 
English  character.  From  the  east  jamb  of  this 
recess  a second  passage  opens  into  tho  oratory, 
and  this  was  probably  tho  principal  entrance  to 
it.  The  oratory  is  seen  from  below  to  be  vaulted 
and  groined.  It  occupies  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  building. 

The  east  face  of  the  keep  was  covered  by  the 
fore  - huilding,  which  evidently  contained  a 
straight  staircase,  which  rose  from  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  keep,  and  ascended  to  the 
main  doorway  on  the  second-floor  level.  This 
doorway  is  near  the  south  end  of  the  wall,  but, 
notwithstanding,  the  steps  must  have  begun 
above  the  ground  level  to  reach,  without  undue 
steepness,  so  considerable  a height.  The  wall 
has  been  so  much  injured,  and  so  freely  repaired, 
that  the  marks  of  the  stairs  are  no  longer  visible, 
but  a boothiog  and  some  springing  stones,  as 
for  an  arch,  seem  to  show  that  the  staircase  rose 
from  the  east  angle,  under  a covered  way  or 
low  tower,  the  battlements  of  which  were  evi- 
dently  reached  by  the  oblique  passage  still  seen 
above  in  the  wall.  Below  the  level  of  the 
original  doorway  are  traces  of  a larger  and  more 
lofty  doorway,  in  the  ornate  Decorated  style, 
evidently  an  insertion.  This  would  give  direct 
passage  into  the  first-floor  of  the  keep,  and  was 
probably  inserted  when  the  arcading  was  intro- 
duced, and  this  converted  into  the  main  apart- 
ments. There  are  other  toothings  and  rough- 
nesses in  the  wall,  indicating  various  alterations. 
The  fore-bnilding  was  about  12  ft.  broad,  and 
contained  a basement  and  two  floors,  as  shown 
by  the  openings  in  tho  south  wall,  which  are, 
near  the  ground,  a loop  ; above  it,  a small  win- 
dow, and  above  that  a garderobe,  corbelled  out 
npon  two  heavy  blocks  upon  the  south  wall. 
Above  the  line  of  roof  of  tho  fore-building  is  to 
be  seen  the  east  window  of  tho  oratory,  and  near 
it  a cruciform  loop. 

Unfortunately  for  the  close  examination  of 
this  very  curious  keep,  the  upper  part  is  inaces- 
sible,  and  ladders  of  sufficient  length  are  not 
readily  to  be  procured.  The  architectural  his. 
tory  of  the  castle  may  be  inferred  from  its 
details,  so  far  as  these  are  visible.  It  is  evident 
that  the  original  fortress  was  a Late  Norman 
keep,  and  it  must  have  been  placed  within  an 
enceinte  pretty  closely  corresponding  to  that 
now  seen,  and  which  skirts  the  edge  of  the  ditch. 
Of  this  supposed  enceinte,  as  well  as  of  the 
domestic  buildings  and  gatehouse,  which  must 
have  been  present  in  some  form  or  other  within 
it,  there  remain  no  very  certain  traces. 
keep  and  the  ditches  probably  were  the  work  of 
Robert  de  Vipont,  very  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

In  the  Decorated  period  the  castle  underwent 
great  alterations.  The  keep  was  raised  a story, 
and  an  oratory  included  in  the  new  work.  The 
basement  was  vaulted,  the  first  floor  arcaded, 
and  the  fore. building  so  altered  as  to  admit  of  an 
entrance  on  that  floor.  All  the  rest  of  the  castle, 
gate-houses,  domestic  buildings,  and  the  whole 
of  the  enceinte  wall  belong  to  one  general  period, 
and  are  probably  the  work  of  Roger  de  Clifforc^ 
the  first  of  his  race  who  held  this  property,  and 
the  husband  of  Isabel  do  Vipont,  its  heiress,  m 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Usually,  when  a Norman 
fortress  was  remodelled  in  the  Edwardian  period, 
the  keep  was  neglected,  and  loft  in  its  original 
isolation;  here,  however,  it  was  decided  to  turn 
the  keep  to  account,  and  to  ornament  its  prm- 
cipal  chambers,  and  connect  them  with  the  suite 
of  rooms  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  gatehouse. 

There  are  some  pecnliarities  of  detail  in  this 
castle  which  need  further  investigation.  The 
large  windows  of  the  first  and  second  floors  o 
the  keep  are  original ; bub  the  half  piers  and 
bell-caps  in  the  exterior  jambs  look  much  later, 
and  may  be  a part  of  the  decorated  additions- 
Ib  is  said  that  the  buildings  against  the  east  wall 
received  some  alterations  from  another  Roger  de 
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•Clifford,  grandson  to  the  former.  It  is  curious 
that  walls  so  thick  as  those  of  the  keep,  and  of 
such  good  material,  should  have  been  left  solid, 
nnpierced  by  the  chambers  and  passages  so  much 
affected  by  the  Norman  architects.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  the  curtain  wall  is  but  scantily 
furnished  with  flanking  defences.  Conntess 
Anne  mentions  "the  Tower  of  Leaguer,”  and 
“the  Pagan  Tower,”  and  “the  Greystoko  State 
Chamber,”  in  Brougham  Castle. 

BROUGH  CASTLE. 

Brough  Castle  covers  the  whole  of  a steep 
knoll  which  rises  60  ft.  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Swimdale  or  Helle  Beck,  and  is  about  50  yards 
from  the  water.  The  beck  receives  the  Augill 
from  the  south-east,  just  above  the  castle,  and 
their  combined  waters,  at  times  of  considerable 
volume  and  force,  fall  into  the  Eden  about  a 
•mile  and  a half  lower  down.  The  castle  itself  is 
630  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  encircling 
fells  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire  rise  to 
elevations  of  from  1,000  ft.  to  2,000  ft.  About 
five  miles  to  the  east  are  the  sources  of  the  Greta 
and  the  Balder,  and  a little  further  off  and 
towards  the  north  the  head  springs  of  the  Luno, 
not  the  noble  stream  that  gives  name  to  Lan. 
■caster,  but  a tributary  to  the  Tees. 

Even  in  this  wild  and  almost  impenetrable 
•country  are  traces  of  Roman  civilisation.  The 
road  from  Lavatrm  (Bowes)  to  Luguvaliium 
(Carlisle),  ran  through  Brough,  which  is  identi- 
fied  with  the  station  Verterm,  and  by  Appleby 
and  Brougham,  joining  at  Penrith  the  main 
road,  the  work  of  the  same  people,  from  the 
south.  Five  and  seven  miles  to  the  east  of  Brough 
are  two  Roman  camps,  and  there  are  others  upon 
the  same  line  of  road  at  Redlands  and  Kirkby- 
Thore,  and  a very  perfect  one  at  Brougham.  The 
Roman  road  at  Brough  runs  generally  east  and 
west,  and  crosses  the  Beck  at  Market-Brough, 
•eo  called  iu  distinction  from  Church-Brough, 
which  lies  three  furlongs  to  the  south  of  the 
river,  and  contains  the  castle.  Tbe  collective 
pariah  is  named  “ Brough-under-Stainmore.” 
Yerterm,  if  identified  with  the  existing  camp 
and  castle,  stands  off  the  main  road,  and  south 
of  the  river,  as  at  Brougham. 

Verterco  is  represented  by  a rectangular  camp, 
•of  which  tbe  castle  covers  the  northern  and 
higher  end,  that  next  to  the  river.  This  camp 
is  15/  yards  north  and  south  by  113  yards  east 
and  west,  of  which  the  platform  within  the  ditch 
•covers  131  yards  by  90  yards.  Of  this  area 
there  is  cut  off  at  the  northern  end  by  a cross- 
-ditoh  a plot,  90  yards  east  and  west  by  50  yards, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  castle.  This  portion  is 
■further  defended  by  some  additional  earthworks, 
perhaps  Norman,  to  the  east  and  west.  The 
southern  fragment  of  the  camp  seems  to  have 
been  used  as  a sort  of  oot-work  to  tbe  castle, 
probably  for  the  protection  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  castle  was  thus  placed  crosswise  in  the 
camp  and  parallel  to  the  river,  tbe  action  of 
which  has  carried  away  the  outer  half  of  its 
ditch,  and  converted  the  slope  into  a precipitous 
bank,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  curtaio-wall. 
Tbe  eastern  outwork  is  composed  of  the  end  of 
the  knoll  or  ridge  on  which  the  castle  stands, 
and  which  is  scarped  into  a triangular  platform, 
the  base  of  which,  57  yards  long,  covers  the  end 
of  the  fortress,  and  projects  38  yards.  The 
•ditch  cutting  off  this  work  from  the  body  of  the 
place  is  23  yards  broad,  and  very  deep.  The 
-earthworks  westward  are  two  banks  and  ditches, 
across  the  tail  of  the  knoll,  one  57  yards  long, 
and  47  yards  in  advance  of  the  main  ditch,  and 
the  other  81  yards  further  in  advance,  and 
91  yards  long.  Both  are  intended  to  cut  off 
approaches  along  the  river  bank.  The  cross- 
ditch  covering  the  south  front  of  the  castle  is 
•about  30  yards  broad,  and  up  it,  from  the  east, 
•came  the  main  approach.  These  ditches,  on  the 
south  east  and  west  fronts,  are  wholly  artificial. 
There  is  also  a trace  of  a bank  and  ditch  along 
the  east  front  of  the  camp,  about  30  yards 
in  advance  of  the  main  ditch,  and  about  60  yards 
long.  A road,  which  may  be  Roman,  comes  up 
from  the  south,  and  crosses  the  Augill  by  a 
bridge,  250_  yards  above  or  to  the  east  of  the 
castle,  to  join  the  main  road  over  another  bridge 
in  Market  Brough.  Upon  this  stream  is  the 
castle  mill.  The  defences,  in  masonry,  seem  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  castle  proper.  There 
is  no  trace  of  such  upon  the  out-works,  which 
probably  were  stockaded.  The  ditches  are  at 
far  too  high  a level  to  have  been  fed  from  the 
river  j but  the  soil  is  retentive,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  filled  with  rainwater. 

The  castle  is  composed  of  one  ward,  a tra- 
•pezium  in  outline,  the  east,  north,  and  west 


sides  being  at  right  angles,  and  respectively  77, 
90,  and  57  yardB,_and  the  south  or  oblique  side, 
94  yards.  It  is,  in  fact,  a right-angled  triangle, 
with  the  acute  angle  truncated.  The  keep  is 
placed  at  the  truncated  end,  and  forms  the  south- 
west  angle  of  the  ward,  its  south  and  west  sides 
being  exterior,  and  in  the  line  of  the  curtain. 
The  domestic  buildings  were  along  the  south 
side  and  about  the  south-east  angle,  and  built 
against  the  curtain.  Near  the  centre  of  that 
side  .was  the  gatehouse,  and  attached  east  of  it 
the  ball,  beyond  whioh  a large  three  - quarter 
drum  tower  capped  the  south-east  angle.  This 
and  the  gatehouse  are  the  only  mural  towers. 
The  kitchen  and  chapel  and  some  later  buildings 
probably  rested  against  the  east  wall,  and  there 
are  slight  foundations  between  the  gatehouse  and 
the  keep.  The  north  curtain,  towards  the  river, 
seems  to  have  been  free  from  buildings.  Upon  it 
are  two  buttresses,  and  in  one  agarderobe,  entered 
probably  by  a aide  door  and  passage  in  the  wall. 
This  curtain  is  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  thick,  and  from  12  ft. 
to  15  fc.  high  inside. 

The  gatehouse  is  placed  near  the  centre  of  the 
south  side  of  the  castle.  It  was  an  oblong  build- 
ing,  and  formed  the  west  end  of  a block  of  which 
the  hall  and  withdrawing . rooms  formed  the 
eastern  part  and  remainder.  It  was  composed 
of  a passage  between  two  walls,  of  which  one 
remains,  and  is  6 ft.  6 in.  thiok  and  45  ft.  long; 
the  outer  10  ft.  being  outside  the  curtain.  The 
portal  is  gone,  bub  the  springing-stone  remains 
of  the  inner  doorway,  3 ft.  7 in.  broad,  and 
recessed  8 ft.  6 in.  within  the  inner  front.  Tbe 
vault  of  the  passage,  about  10  ft.  long,  rested 
upon  three  bold  ribs,  of  which  the  springiu-r. 
stones  remain,  and  beyond  which  was  the  outer 
gate,  of  whioh  a part  only  remains.  There  was 
an  upper  floor,  and  if  the  rubbish  were  cleared 
away  the  plan  of  the  gatehouse  would  be  visible. 
The  walls  seem  Norman,  but  tho  ribs,  vault,  and 
fittings  are  probably  insertions  of  tbe  Decorated 
age. 

The  hall  was  poor.  It  was  on  the  first-floor 
level,  and  had  a floor  above  it,  and,  therefore,  a 
flat  ceiling.  The  basement  is  composed  of  three 
vaults  placed  transversely,  with  flat,  slightly- 
pointed  arches.  The  doors  are  towards  the  court 
and  one  chamber  has  a small  Tudor  fireplace,  in 
a corner.  Each  had  a loop  in  the  outer  end,  and 
in  the  ends  of  two  are  mural  garderobes  in  the 
substance  of  the  curtain.  The  hall  was  nob 
above  12  ft.  or  14  ft.  high.  In  its  north  side  ’ 
a round-arched  recess,  probably  the  origin 
entrance,  by  an  outer  stair  ; and  near  it  a fir 
place.  In  the  south  or  curtain  side  are  two  goi 
late  Decorated  windows  of  two  lights,  rath 
flamboyant  in  tone,  with  plain  exterior  drir 
Above  these  is  a step  or  ledge  for  the  floor  of  tl 
upper  room,  and  two  windows  not  directiv  ov 
those  of  the  hall.  ^ 

decided  evidence  of  a chap. 
The  kitchen,  probably,  was  near  the  north-ea 
mu  against  the  east  curtai 

ibe  withdrawmg-rooms  were  at  the  east  end 
the  ha)],  and  extended  into  Clifford's  Tower, 
fine  bold  drum  of  30  ft.  diameter,  which  caps  tl 
south-east  angle  of  the  ward.  This  tower  seen 
to  be  of  Decorated  date  ; and  tbe  base  and  pa 
of  the  wall  original  5 but  it  has  been  almost  r 
built,  probably  with  the  old  cut  stones,  in  tl 
Tudor  period,  to  which  belong  its  numeroi 
square-headed  windows.  Part  of  it  was  tak. 
down  m 1763. 

The  keep  stands  upon  rather  the  highest  pa 
of  the  enclosure.  It  is  rectangular,  43  fc.  eas 
and  west,  by  51  ft.  north  and  south,  and  stan. 
upon  the  curtain,  with  which  its  west  and  soui 
1^8  are  continuous.  As  it  does  not  quite  cov. 
the  whole  end  of  the  ward,  this  is  closed  by  a lo 
curtain  17  ft.  long  and  3 ft.  thick,  which  extern 
froni  the  keep  to  the  north-west  angle  ofti 
ward.  The  keep  is  composed  of  a basement  at 
three  floors,  and  is  about  60  ft.  high.  Tl 
parapet  is  gone.  It  has  a plinth  only  on  tl 
two  exterior  faces,  where  the  ground  is  low.  ar 
there  are  two  sets-off  whioh  indicate  the  level  > 
the  second  and  upper  floors.  At  the  end  of  oac 
face  IB  a pilaster,  7 ft.  broad  and  of  6 iu.  pr 
jection,  and  those  adjacent  meet  and  form  a sol: 
angle.  These  pilasters  rose  clear  of  the  wall  i 
form  angle  torreta,  of  whioh  parts  remain.  Froi 
the  upper  set-off,  on  the  north  and  south  face 

rises  an  intermediate  pilaster,  3 ft.  broad.  Tl 

walla  at  the  base  are  10  ft.  thiok,  and,  at  tl 
top,  6 fc.  The  basement  is  at  present  neari 
tilled  up  with  earth  and  rubbish,  and  much  . 
the  east  side,  and  part  of  tho  south-east  angl 
fell  in  in  1792,  and  obscures  the  details  of  tl 
main  entrance. 

The  hasement  is  at  present  entered  by  a pla 


round-headed  doorway  of  4 ft.  7 in.  opening,  in 
the  north  wall  near  its  east  end.  This  has  a 
rebate  for  an  inner  door,  but  no  groove  for  a 
portoulUs.  The  outer  jambs  are  broken  away. 
It  is  pretty  clear  from  a comparison  of 
its  ring-stones  with  the  original  arches  above, 
that  this  entrance  is  an  insertion,  pro. 
bably  of  the  time  of  James  I.  or  Charles  I.  In 
the  same  side,  near  the  doorway,  is  a very 
peculiar  air-hole  formed  of  two  loops,  2 fc.  apart, 
which  converge  to  a einglc  exterior  loop. 
Possibly  the  basement  was  divided  into  two 
chambers,  and  one  loop  opened  from  each;  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  partition.  In  the  west 
wall  there  was  probably  another  loop  now  con- 
verted  into  a window  of  2 ft.  opening,  square* 
topped,  set  in  a bold  splayed  recess,  evidently  an 
insertion  of  a period  when  security  was  no  longer 
the  first  consideration.  The  window  opens  in 
tbe  line  of  the  plinth,  the  set-off  of  which  is 
carried  over  its  head  as  a square  hood-moulding. 
The  south  wall  was  blank,  and  so,  probably,  was 
that  to  the  east.  The  basement  was  13  ft.  or 

14  ft^  high,  with  a flat  timber  ceiling.  There 
certainly  were  no  mural  obambers  and  no  stair- 
case in  it.  It  was  probably  entered  from  above 
by  a trap-door  and  ladder,  and  used  as  a store. 

The  abont  13  ft.  high,  seems  to  have 

had  loops  in  plain  round-headed  recesses  in  the 
north,  south,  and  west  sides,  of  which  the  latter 

15  broken  away,  and  a two-ligbt  Tudor  window- 
inserted.  The  northern  loop  has  also  been  re- 
placed by  a similar  window.  In  the  south  wall 
the  loop  is  represented  by  a small  square  opening. 
In  the  ruins  of  the  east  side  may  be  traced  the 
remains  of  a doorway  and  the  base  of  a lobby  and 
staircase  in  the  wall.  It  is  clear  that  the  ex- 
ternal door  was  in  this  face,  near  the  south  end, 
and  that  it  opened  direct  into  the  first  floor,  while 
right  and  left  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  was  a 
mural  passage,  at  it  sooth  end  a mere  lobby, 
but  to  the  north  containing  a straight  staircase 
whioh  rises  13  ft.  by  twelve  steps,  4 ft.  4 in. 
broad,  towards  the  cast  angle,  where  was  a small 
lobby  whioh  opened  on  the  second  floor,  and  was 
lighted  by  a loop  in  the  east  wall. 

^ Thus,  the  second  floor  was  entered  in  its  east 
aide  by  a direct  mural  stair,  like  those  at  Carlisle, 
at  Chepstow,  and  at  Ludlow,  In  each  of  the 
sides,  north,  south,  and  west,  of  this  floor  is  an 
original  round-headed  recess,  and  in'  the  east 
wall,  over  the  mural  stair,  are  traces  of  a shorter 
recess,  placed  higher  up,  whence  seems  to  have 
been  a passage  into  a mural  chamber  in  the 
south-east  angle.  The  southern  recess  alone 
contains  its  original  window.  This  is  a small 
conpl^  window  of  two  lights,  square-headed, 
but  within  a round-headed  arch.  The  dividing 
shaft  is  decidedly  Norman,  as  is  the  whole 
character  of  the  opening.  The  north  window  is 
also  coupled  and  round-headed,  but  looks  like  a 
Stuart  insertion.  The  east  and  west  windows 
are  square-headed,  of  Tudor  date.  In  tbe  north- 
west angle  is  a mural  recess  with  loops,  possibly 
a garderobe,  and  in  tbe  north-east  angle  a square- 
headed  doorway  opens  by  a lobby  into  a well, 
stair,  which  commences  at  this  level  and  ascends 
to  the  roof.  It  is  7 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and 
rises  31  ft.  by  forty-air  steps  to  tbe  rampart 
walk.  This  second  was  originally  the  principal 
and  uppermost  floor,  lofcy,  and  with  a bigh- 
pitohed  roof,  the  weather  moulding  of  whioh  is 
still  seen  on  the  east  and  west  walls.  The  roof 
ridge  was  at  the  level  of  tbe  rampart  walk,  and, 
as  the  north  and  south  walls  seem  original,  there 
must  have  been  a deep  cavity  on  either  aide,  with 
tbe  gutter  in  its  bottom.  Subsequently  this 
roof  was  removed  and  replaced  by  a flat  roof,  at 
the  rampart  level,  the  line  of  whioh  is  marked 
by  a row  of  corbels  in  tho  north  and  south  walls. 
The  cause  of  this  change,  common  probably  to 
all  Norman  keeps,  was  the  superior  convenienco 
of  a fiat  roof,  rendered  possible  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  sheet  lead  as  a roofing  material. 

The  third  floor  was  formed  by  dividing  the 
height  thus  gained  by  a floor  laid  at  the  level  of 
the  springing  of  the  old  roof,  and  thus  was  created 
a second  floor  of  10  ft.,  and  a third  of  20  ft.  In  tbe 
west  wall  was  opened  a square-headed  window, 
in  a splayed  recess,  and  close  south  of  it  is  a small 
Tudor  fireplace,  the  flue  of  which  ascends  into 
the  south-west  turret.  The  east  wall  is  less 
perfect,  but  still  shows  tbe  line  of  the  old  roof 
and  the  jamb  of  a Tudor  window.  In  the  north, 
east  angle  is  the  door  from  the  well-stair. 

The  floors  of  the  walls  were  throughout  of 
timber,  the  joists  of  the  firstand  second  resting  in 
holes  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  turrets  ; 
that  at  the  south-west  is  probably  modern.  It 
contains  the  flues  of  several  fireplaces,  whioh 
appear  to  have  been  inserted  in  the  south  wall. 
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bnt  which  have  fallen  out.  The  keep  probably 
had  originally  no  fireplaces.  The  north-east 
tnrret  contains  the  head  of  the  well-stair.  The 
other  two  turrets  seem  to  have  been  mere  sheila, 
having  only  the  two  outer  walls.  They  all  rose 
about  12  ft.  above  the  rampart  walk,  and  5 ft.  or 
6 ft.  above  the  crest  of  the  parapet  on  the  oat- 
side  of  the  east  and  south  walls  of  the  keep. 
Near  the  top  are  ranges  of  triangular  holes 
formed  by  thin  tile-stones  set  on  edge,  and  look- 
ing much  like  pigeon-holes.  The  row  in  the 
south  wall  has  five  holes,  and  in  the  south-east 
tnrret  are  three.  In  the  east  wall  are  two  sets, 
one  of  three  holes,  and  one,  imperfect,  of  two. 
There  is  one  hole  in  the  north-east  turret.  They 
are  evidently  original  and  do  not  appear  to  com- 
municate  with  the  interior.  There  is  no  trace  of 
a regular  fore-building,  for  which  the  keep,  like 


Goderich,  was  too  small,  bnt  there  was  probably 
an  open  stair  either  of  wood  or  stone  ascending  to 
the  main  door,  which  was  about  12  ft.  frcm  the 
ground.  The  exterior  of  the  keep  was  quite  . 
plain,  and  of  rather  rude  workmanship.  The  i 
pilasters  are  of  square  stones,  and  the  wall,  in 
part  of  similar  material,  and  in  part  of  stones  of 
irregular  shape,  laid  as  uncoorsed  rubble.  There 
is  no  herring-bone  work,  and  no  visible  trace  of 
Roman  material  worked  op. 

The  keep  is  evidently  late  Norman,  and  the 
walla  are  original,  though  much  pulled  about, 
and  with  many  insertions  of  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  days.  This  is  another  example  of  the 
high-pitched  roof,  as  at  Richmond  and  Bridg- 
north, the  whole  roof  having  been  coneesled  by 

Probably  the  founder  of  the  castle  built  both 


the  keep  and  the  curtain  wall  on  the  lines  of  the 
present  curtain,  and  cut  the  cross  ditch  which 
isolates  it  from  the  rest  of  the  Roman  camp.  The 
gatehouse  and  hall  and  the  sonth-east  tower  were 
probably  alterations  and  additions  of  the  Deco- 
rated period.  The  whole  fortress  was  repaired 
i by  Countess  Anne,  whose  band  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  structure.  The  keep  has  been 
split  with  gunpowder,  probably  by  order  of  the 
i Parliament,  producing  fissures  in  its  north  and 
'south  walls.  , r 1 

Robert  de  Veteriponte  or  Vipont,  the  head  or 
a great  Westmoreland  family,  to  which  the 
armorial  bearings  of  theMnsgraves  and  Lowthers, 
the  Blenkinsops  and  Hellbecks,  show  them  to 
have  paid  early  allegiauce,  is  regarded  as  tho 
founder  of  the  castles  of  Brougham  and  Brough, 
at  any  rate  in  their  Roman  form.  His  imme- 
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diate  ancestor  came  over  with  Duka  William 
from  Normandy,  and  the  family  first  planted 
themselves  in  the  counties  of  Devon,  North- 
ampton, and  York.  Robert,  the  second  or  third 
in  descent,  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II., 
Richard,  John,  and  Henry  HI,,  djing  in  1228, 
the  twelfth  of  the  latter  sovereign.  He  filled 
many  posts  of  military  trust,  was  custos  of  many 
castles,  and  sheriff  of  many  midland  and  northern 
oonnbies.  He  was  also  a justice  itinerant,  and  of 
the  Common  Fleas.  In  1203  (4th  John)  he  had 
a grant  from  the  king  of  the  Bailliewick  of  West- 
moreland and  the  castles  of  Appleby  and  Burg, 
at  first  daring  pleasure,  but  afterwards  in  fee. 
Possibly  the  grant  was  connected  with  the  fact 
that  his  mother,  Maud,  was  a member  of  the 
great  Westmoreland  family  of  Morville,  and  pro. 
bably  a daughter  of  Hugh  de  Morville,  one  of 
Becket’s  assassins.  Robert’s  wife,  Idonea  de 
Buisli,  was  heiress  of  the  castle  and  Honour  of 
Tickbill.  He  was  a man  of  very  great  wealth 
and  power,  and  likely  to  have  taken  steps  to 
secure  his  Westmoreland  barony  against  its 
northern  neighbours.  The  grant  mentions  the 
castles  of  Appleby  and  Burgh,  and  Burgh,  that  is 
Brough,  was  sacked  by  William  of  Scotland  in 
1174.  Probably,  therefore,  there  already  existed 
some  kind  of  strongholds  at  those  places, 
founded  it  maybe  by  the  English  on  the  Roman 
stations.  Moreover,  the  year  1204  is  very  late 
indeed  for  keeps  of  so  decided  a Norman  type, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  possible  that  De  Mesobines  or 
De  Morville,  the  preceding  lords  of  the  fee,  may 
have  bnilt  both  castles,  but  on  the  whole  the 
evidence  is  rather  in  favour  of  Lord  Robert  as 
the  founder,  or  at  any  rate  the  builder  of  the 
oldest  parts  now  to  be  seen. 

John  de  Vipont,  son  and  successor,  died 
25  Henry  III.,  in  debt  to  the  king,  who  gave  his 
estates  in  ward  to  the  Prior  of  Carlisle,  who 
neglected  the  castles.  In  his  time  the  keep  of 
Brough  was  out  of  repair,  and  the  joists  rotten. 
Lord  John  sided  with  the  barons,  and  died  of 
wounds  received  at  Lewes.  His  daughter,  and 
finally  sole  boiress,  Isabel,  was  married  to  Roger 
de  Clifford, — the  Roger  of  the  insoription  over 
the  gate  of  Brougham,— and  who  was  killed  in 
battle  in  Anglesea  by  the  Welsh,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  Robert  de  Clifford,  their  son,  lord  of 
the  Honour  of  Skipton,  of  Appleby,  Brougham, 
and  Brough,  fell  at  Bannockburn.  There  were 
then  two  parks  at  Brough,  a mill,  and  the 
demesne  laud.  The  castle  ditohes  let  for  the 
herbage  at  6s.  8d,  per  annum,  and  the  constable 
had  40s. 

Roger,  the  next  lord,  was  a great  builder ; 
he  followed  the  fortunes  and  shared  the  fate 
of  Thomas  of  Lancaster.  He  is  thought  to 
have  made  the  additions  to  the  eastern  side  of 
Brougham,  where  his  arms  and  those  of  his  wife, 
Maud  Beauchamp,  were  long  to  be  seen.  His 
snocessor  was  his  brother  Robert,  whose  second 
and  surviving  son  Roger,  proved  age  28th 
Edward  III.,  recovered  the  family  estates 
which  had  been  forfeited,  and  kept  his  castles  in 
repair.  He  died,  loth  Richard  11. , seized  of 
Appleby,  Burgham,  and  Burgh.  The  four 
following  Lords  fell  in  battle : Thomas  in  Germany, 
John  in  Prance,  Thomas  at  St.  Alban’s,  and 
John  at  Towton.  In  the  4th  Henry  V.,  the 
Castle  of  Brongham  lay  waste,  and  the  whole 
profits  of  the  demesne  were  not  sufficient  to  re- 
pair  and  maintain  it.  The  next,  Henry,  was  the 
Shepherd  Lord,  who  in  1519  held  agreat  feast  at 
Brough,  at  Christmas,  which  was  followed  in  1521 
by  a severe  fire,  in  which  the  castle  was  burned 
to  the  bare  walls,  and  long  remained  waste. 
The  aocceeding  lord  and  bis  son,  both  Henry, 
were  the  first  and  second  Earls  of  Cumberland, 
of  whom  the  latter  died  at  Brougham  Castle 
about  1560.  George,  the  third  earl,  the  admiral, 
who  died  1605,  was  born  at  Brough  in  the  last 
year  of  Queen  Mary,  1558.  With  his  brother 
Frances,  the  fourth  earl,  who  entertained  King 
James  at  Brougham  for  three  days  in  1617,  the 
male  line  failed,  and  the  estates  and  baronies 
came  to  Countess  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Earl 
George,  This  lady,  who  repaired  Brongham  and 
Brough  in  1651-2,  was  born  at  Brougham  in 
1589,  in  the  same  room  in  which  her  father  was 
born,  her  mother  died,  and  King  James  was 
received.  Margaret,  her  daughter,  by  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  carried  the  estates  to  the  Tuftona 
earls  of  Thanet,  who  also  inherited  the  here, 
ditary  shrievalty  of  Westmoreland,  until  their 
extinction  in  the  present  century.  They  dia- 
mantled  Brougham  and  Brough,  and  sold  the 
fittings  in  1714.  The  present  owner  appears  to 
be  very  attentive  to  what  remaius  of  the  two 
castles.  Both  are  repaired  in  a very  substantial 
manner.  G.  T.  C. 


RENZ’S  CIRCUS  AT  BERLIN. 

The  celebrated  Ernst  Renz,  the  “ king  of 
horse-riders,”  as  he  is  styled,  was  forty  years 
ago  the  nameless  member  of  a wandering 
equestrian  troupe.  He  became  better  known  to 
the  German  public  when  he  made  Berlin  the 
centre  of  his  activity,  where  be  first  introduced 
those  representations,  half  drama,  half  ballet, 
sometimes  called  pantomimes,  sometimes/eVnVs, 
&o.,  which  gradually  overshadowed  the  more 
legitimate  branches  of  horse-riding,  equestrian 
performances  on  horses  saddled  and  bare-baoked, 
which  no  longer  entirely  satisfy  a modern 
public.  For  such  representations  a standing 
cirons  was  necessary,  and  it  was  erected  by 
Eduard  Renz,  the  younger,  in  the  Georgen- 
strasse,  Berlin.  This  the  latter  had  to  vacate 
again  in  1872,  the  site  being  required  by  the 
Berlin  Metropolitan  Railway.  He  snbsequently 
acquired  a considerable  space  of  ground  for  the 
ereotion  of  a new  circus  in  the  Lindenatrasae. 
The  plana  for  the  building,  the  ideas  of  which  had 
been  supplied  by  the  owner  himself,  were  drawn 
by  Herr  A.  Weaenberg,  architect. 

The  front  part  of  the  ground,  as  far  as  it 
borders  the  street,  is  to  serve  for  the  ereotion  of 
a residence  for  Herr  Renz.  The  circus  and  the 
stables  are  to  occupy  the  rear  part  of  the  plot, 
the  area  of  which  is  nearly  2J  acres.  The 
circus  is  calculated  to  bold  4,500  spectators, 
room  being  found  for  that  number  in  an  amphi- 
theatre and  two  galleries.  There  is,  besides,  a 
row  of  private  boxes,  with  a number  of  retiring- 
rooms.  The  building  also  contains  a stage  for 
the  orchestra ; an  arena,  of  a diameter  of  43  ft.  j 
a stage,  of  5,382  square  feet,  which  may  be 
thrown  into  one  with  the  arena;  all  the  neces. 
sary  machinery  for  the  transformation  of  the 
stage ; a spaoions  principal  vestibule,  two  side 
entrances,  pay-offices,  refreshment-rooms,  riding- 
corridor,  saddling.plaoe,  harneas-room,  sixteen 
wardrobe  and  dressing  rooms,  room  for  dancing 
and  gymnastic  exercise,  painters’  room,  and  a 
few  property-rooms.  Outside  of  the  oircus- 
building  proper  there  will  be  stables  for  110 
horses,  with  different  conneoting-passages,  stables 
for  sick  horses,  and  conveniences  for  the  public, 
the  artistes,  and  attendants. 

The  whole  building,  with  a facade  rich  in 
sculpture  (the  subjeot  of  our  illustration)  stands 
free.  Carriage  approaches  are  not  provided ; 
but  there  is  a wide  glass-covered  passage  from 
the  front  part  of  the  building  to  the  road. 


THE  BUGEJA  INSTITUTION 

FOR  DESTITUTE  ORPHANS,  MALTA. 

During  the  recent  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Malta  the  first  stone  of 
the  charitable  institntion  for  the  education  and 
training  of  destitute  orphans,  founded  by  Mr. 
Yincenzo  Bugeja,  a wealthy  inhabitant  of  Malta, 
was  laid  by  Lady  Van  Straubenzee,  wife  of  the 
governor.  It  had  been  supposed,  in  the  first 
inatanoe,  that  the  Prince  would  have  performed 
the  ceremony,  but  it  being  a purely  Roman 
Catholic  establishment,  this  was  not  found  to  be 
convenient.  Nevertheless,  by  the  Queen’s 
command,  the  Prince  conferred  on  Chevalier 
Bugeja  the  Companionship  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George. 

The  object  of  the  institution,  which  is  to  be 
erected  under  the  name  of  the  Vincenzo  Bugeja 
Conservaiorio,  is  to  feed,  clothe,  educate,  and 
train  to  industrial  oconpations  fifty  female 
children  deprived  of  their  natural  protectors 
through  death,  crime,  or  other  misfortune.  The 
site  selected  for  the  building  is  in  a very  central 
and  healthy  sitnation,  about  two  miles  out  of 
Valetta,  and  the  building  is  so  designed  as  to 
admit  of  being  extended  hereafter  to  acoommo- 
date  100  inmates.  Besides  the  entire  cost  of 
the  building,  the  Chevalier  Bugeja  baa  provided 
an  endowment  of  1,0001.  per  annum  in  per- 
petuity. The  gift  will  in  all  amount  to  about 
40,0001.,  the  largest  ever  made  in  the  island. 

Theplanswerepreparedby  Count  Vespignani, 
the  architect  of  Pins  IX.,  and  have  been  adapted 
to  the  site,  with  improvements  in  the  internal 
distribution,  and  sanitary  arrangements,  by  Mr. 
W.  Ponlson,  of  Malta,  an  architect  and  sanitary 
engineer  of  practical  ability. 

The  object  of  the  founder  is  to  give  to  Malta  a 
model  of  an  iostitation,  as  regards  the  edneation 
and  training  of  children,  and  the  arrange- 
meats  for  health,  organisation,  and  discipline. 
In  the  course  of  the  address  made  on  the 
occasion  of  laying  the  first  stone,  the  founder 
said, — ‘‘I  am  aware  of  the  danger  attending' 


snob  institutions  when  admissions  to  them  are 
made  too  easy,  namely,  that  of  encouraging 
parents  to  be  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  to  their  children.  I am  also  aware  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  young  women  brought  up 
in  an  asylum  are  generally  surrounded,  when 
they  leave  that  institution.  But  of  thetwoevils, 
the  abandonment  of  destitute  children  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  worse.  The  building  which  I 
contemplate  to  erect  will  aff'ord  accommodation 
for  fifty  girls.  The  plan,  however,  which  I have 
now  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  approval, 
admits  of  enlargement,  by  the  mere  addition  of 
another  floor.  I have,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power, 
made  arrangements,  which  I hope  will  be  found 
satisfactory,  for  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion after  my  death ; and  I cannot  refrain  at 
this  nooment  from  expressing  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  his  Excellency  Sir  Charles  van 
Straubenzee,  the  worthy  governor  of  this 
island,  for  the  permission  he  has  given  me  to 
entrnat  part  of  that  management  to  the  heads, 
for  the  time  being,  of  some  departments  of  the 
public  service,  and  my  gratitude  to  that  eminent 
English  firm  ‘ Baring,  Brothers,  & Co.’  who, 
looking  to  the  nature  of  the  institution,  have,  in 
deviation  from  their  usnal  practice,  consented  to 
accept  the  office  of  trustees  of  the  funds  destined 
for  its  maintenance.  May  it,  with  the  aid  of 
Almighty  God,  and  under  your  anspices,  prove 
equal  to  its  object." 

The  block-plan  of  the  bnilding  is  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  £,  the  chapel,  seen  in  the  view  we 
give,  standing  forward  between  the  two  project, 
ing  wings,  and  being  connected  with  the  main 
bnilding  by  arched  corridors.  A bounclary-wall 
and  railing  enclose  the  whole,  with  a Triumphal 
Arch  at  the  entrance,  through  the  opening  or 
gateway  of  which  the  statne  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  is  seen. 


THE  AMRAVATI  SCULPTURES. 

INDIA  MUSEUilj  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  for  the  present  session  was  held 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  in  the  India  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  in  order  to  allow  of  Mr.  James  Fer- 
gusBon,  F.R.S.,  giving  an  account  of  the  Amra- 
vati  sculptures,  now  arranged  there. 

Mr.  Fergussou,  in  commencing,  said  that  the 
marvellons  sculptures  arranged  on  tte  walla  bad 
never  previously  been  properly  exhibited.  The 
Amravati  tope  or  tumulus,  to  which  they  belonged, 
was  in  the  Guntoor  district,  and  was  first  dia- 
covered  by  Eusign  Mackenzie  in  1795,  while  tra- 
velling in  the  district  on  official  duties.  At  that 
time  the  site  of  the  tope  was  being  excavated 
by  order  of  the  Rajah  in  order  to  provide 
stone  and  lime  for  building  a new  city  and 
palace  at  that  place.  The  scnlptures  which 
Ensign  Mackenzie  saw  daring  the  progress  of 
the  excavation  struck  him  as  being  of  extreme 
interest,  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  when 
he  became  Sorveyor-General  of  India,  he 
sent  a large  staff  to  the  spot,  and  this  staff 
was  occupied  for  two  years  in  making  drawings 
of  such  marbles  as  remained.  The  drawings 
were  made  in  triplioate,  and  one  set  was  de- 
posited in  the  India  Office.  There  were  also 
sent  over  and  placed  in  the  India  Museum  two 
or  three  pieces  of  the  sculpture  from  AmravJti. 
These  soulptures,  which  were  unlike  anything 
else  in  the  Museum,  attracted  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
attention,  but  nothing  could  be  made  of  them, 
as  no  text  or  description  of  any  sort  accom- 
panied  them.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  their  relative 
positions,  or,  indeed,  of  what  structures  they 
formed  parts.  They  remained  inexplioable  until 
1867,  when  Mr.  Fergusson  was  asked  to  send 
some  casts  of  Indian  sculpture  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition. As  it  happened,  these  particular  pieces 
of  sculpture  were  the  only  ones  which  Mr.  Fer- 
gusaon  thought  of  sufficient  interest  to  send 
coats  to  Paris,  He  expressed  this  opinion  to  one 
of  the  official  attendants  at  the  Museum,  who 
replied,  “ Why,  sir,  if  these  are  the  things  yon 
want,  we  have  plenty  of  them  in  the  coachhouse!  ” 
On  farther  inquiry  and  examination,  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  found  that  all  the  soulptures  from 
Amravati  now  on  exhibition  in  the  India 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  had  been  stowed 
away  iu  the  coachhouse  for  want  of  room.  They 
formed  the  Elliott  oolleotion.  It  appears  that 
when  Sir  Walter  Elliott  was  Commissioner  of 
Gnntoor  he  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
soulptures  at  the  Amravati  tope,  and  had  sent 
them  over  to  England,  but  there  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  old  India  Museum  in  Leadenhall- 
street,  nor  was  there  space  for  them  in  the  tem- 
porary quarters  of  the  Indian  Government  at  the 
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Westminster  Palace  Hotel;  so  they  remained 
hidden  away  until  1867,  as  already  mentioned. 
When  they  were  removed  from  the  coach- 
house  they  were  all  photographed  to  the  same 
scale,  BO  as  to  afford  facility  for  “ piecing the 
photographs  with  a view  of  discovering  the 
design.  After  much  time  and  trouble,  Mr.  Fer- 
guBBon  found  that  they  could  be  arranged  into 
two  or  three  groups  of  sculptures  of  different 
styles,  and  bit  by  bit  it  dawned  upon  him 
what  they  were.  In  a plan  of  the  tope  made 
by  Mackenzie,  no  central  building  was  shown, 
only  a circular  space  surrounded  by  two  rails, 
inner  and  outer.  From  evidence  afforded  by  ihe 
pieces  of  sculpture  themselves,  Mr.  Ferguason 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  group 
belonged  to  the  central  building.  He  could 
never  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  but  for  one 
peculiarity  in  Buddhist  architecture,  viz.,  that 
when  the  Buddhists  wanted  to  ornament  a 
building  they  had  no  means  of  doing  so  except 
by  repeating  indefinitely  a miniature  representa- 
tion. of  the  building  itself.  From  the  plan,  and 
from  the  sculptures  themselves,  Mr.  Ferguason 
gleaned  that  the  central  building  was  a tope 
about  20  ft.  in  perpendicular  height,  with  a 
further  height  of  about  20  ft.  to  the  top  of  the 
dome,  and  about  30  ft.  in  diameter.  This  point 
being  determined,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
rest  of  the  sculptures  could  be  divided  into  two 
great  groups,  one  belonging  to  the  inner,  the 
other  to  the  outer  rail,  and  by  piecing  them 
together,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams,  the  arrange- 
ment, of  the  building  was  easily  understood,  and 
the  position  of  nearly  every  fragment  of  the 
sculptures  ascertained  with  certainty.  The  mode 
in  which  this  was  done,  and  the  reasoning  on 
which  bis  conclusions  were  based,  were  fully  set 
out  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  work  on  “Tree  and 
Serpent  Worship,”  which  was  the  result  of  this 
examination.  Passing  from  this  branch  of  bis  sub- 
ject, the  lecturer  proceeded  to  give  a few  figures 
and  facts  which  appeared  to  him  necessary  fortbe 
understanding  of  what  was  to  follow.  Buddha, 
the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  was  born  in 
623  B.C.,  and  was  a prince  of  a royal  family 
north  of  the  Ganges.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  struck  with  the  misery  of  mankind,  he 
resolved  to  <levote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  alleviation  of  human  misery.  He  died  in 
5-13  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  having  devoted 
himself  to  preaching  and  teaching  for  fifty-three 
years.  His  body  was  burned,  and  his  relics  distri- 
buted to  seven  different  cities  who  claimed  a 
right  to  them.  His  religion  languished  for  300 
years  after  his  death, — at  least,  we  found  very 
slight  records  of  it  during  that  interval.  But  in 
250  B.C.,  Asoka  did  for  Buddhism  what  Con- 
stantine  did  for  Christianity, — i.e.,  he  made  it 
the  religion  of  the  State.  From  that  date  until 
about  750  A.D., — a period  of  a thousand  years, — 
it  continued  to  flourish.  During  this  period  an 
immense  number  of  topes  ,w6ro  constructed. 
Tradition  assigns  84,000  as  having  been  built  by 
Asoka  alone;  but  however  incredible  that  may 
appear,  they  were  certainly  built  ia  vast  num- 
bers. They  were  never  sepulchral  monuments, 
but  were  erected  either  to  receive  relics  or  to 
mark  the  spots  where  Buddha  had  preached, 
or  performed  some  miracle  either  in  his  present 
or  some  previous  state  of  existence.  The  outer 
rail  at  Amravati  was  about  14  ft.  in  height, 
and  was  ornamented  with  a number  of  discs 
3 ft.  in  diameter,  externally  representing  lotus 
flowers,  internally  covered  with  figure  sculp- 
tures. There  were  thirty  pillars  in  each  quad- 
rant of  the  rail,  each  with  a central  disc,  and 
two  half  discs  at  top  and  bottom,  and  three  discs 
in  the  intermediate  rail  between.  At  bottom 
there  was  a Zoophorus  or  frieze  of  animaL ; 
above,  externally,  a procession  of  the  figures 
bearin''  a roll,  and  internally  a storied  has- 
relief,  the  whole  extending  to  upwards  of 
€00  ft.  in  length.  The  sculptures  of  the  central 
building  and  of  the  outer  and  inner  rails  afforded 
a complete  pictorial  Bible,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Buddhist  religion,  and  as  a procession 
path  ran  round  between  the  rails  the  prie.qts 
and  people  constantly  had  these  sculptures 
before  them.  The  inner  rail  was  later  and 
more  elaborately  sculptured  than  the  outer 
one.  The  outer  rail  of  the  Amravati  tope  was 
built  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  Buddhism  was  in  the  plentitude  of  its 
power  in  India,  and  when  the  celebrated  tooth 
relic,  whioh  up  to  that  time  had  been  enshrined 
at  Pari,  where  the  temple  of  Jugganath  now 


seemed  to  have  been  deserted,  and  apparently 
got  buried;  but  about  the  year  1,200  a part 
of  it  was  re-arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  tooth  of  Buddha,  which  was  then 
brought  back  to  India.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Fergusson  expressed  a hope  that  the  site  of  the 
tope  at  Amravati  would  be  further  explored,  for 
although  no  doubt  many  of  the  Bcalpturea_(beiog 
of  marble)  had  been  burnt  by  the  natives  to 
make  lime,  many  might  yet  remain.  These 
sculptures  were  most  interesting,  not  only  arohi- 
tecturally,  but  on  account  of  the  insight  they 
gave  of  Buddhism  as  it  existed  in  the  fourth 
century.  There  were  no  books  so  old  as  that  in 
India,  and  these  sculptures  afforded  a picture  of 
Buddhism  as  it  existed  at  that  date.  Tboy 
showed  what  was  unsuspected  until  they  were 
discovered,  viz.,  that  there  was  a great  deal  of 
Tree  and  Serpent  worship  mixed  up  with  the 
Buddhist  religion  at  that  period.  Since  the 
Amravati  scnlptures  had  been  discovered,  Gen. 
Cunningham  had  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light 
a rail  dating  as  far  back  as  200  B.C.  This  rail 
was  as  rich  in  sculpture  as  the  one  at  Amravati, 
and  each  bas-relief  oontained  a title  or  inscription 
to  say  what  it  was.  In  the  celebrated  Sanobi 
tope  the  gatowayswere  decorated  with  sculptures 
dating  from  the  first  century  A.D.  By  oomparing 
these  different  sculptures  it  was  possible  to  read 
the  history  of  Buddhism  and  of  its  varied  changes 
and  corruptions.  It  was  a remarkable  fact  that 
although  Buddhism  was  the  most  extensive 
religion  in  the  world,  and  although  it  was  still 
the  religion  of  China  and  tho  surrounding 
countries,  it  had  entirely  disappeared  from 
India,  where  there  was  now  not  a single 
Buddhist  establishment  of  any  Borb._  The 
inscriptions  and  sculptures  of  the  time  of 
Asoka,  250  B.C.,  showed  that  Buddhism  pos- 
aessed  a singularly  complete  and  pure  boly 
of  doctrine  at  that  time,  which  especially 
inculcated  the  duty  of  children  to  their  parents, 
and  kindness  to  animals.  There  was  no  figure 
of  Buddha  seen  in  the  sculptures  before  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  On^the  outer  rail 
of  the  central  building  at  Amravati  there  were 
numberless  instances  of  the  serpent  being  wor- 
shipped, and  a number  of  trees.  On  the  Sancbi 
tope,  tree-worship  was  represented  eighty  times, 
It  was  believed  that  Tree  and  Serpent  worship 
was  the  fetish  of  those  races  who  were  originally 
converted  to  Buddhism  ; and  that,  while  it  did 
not  make  itself  apparent  when  Buddhism  was 
its  strength  and  power,  it  gradually  made  itself 
' felt,  and  as  Buddhism  got  weak  and  corrupt, 
native  superstitions  cropped  up  and  became  in- 
corporated with  it,  until  it  lost  its  original  dis- 
tinctive character.  The  engrafting  of^ 
superstitions  was  probably  the  cause  of  its  fall, 
for  it  was  then  no  longer  the  religion  of  a great 
and  intelligent  people. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  NEW  VICTORIA  DOCK 
WORKS  AT  EAST  HAM. 


The  London  and  St.  Katharine’s  Dock  Com- 
pany aro  at  present  engaged  in  the  constmction 
of  a very  great  extension  of  the  Victoria  Dock,  the 
intended  enlargement  of  the  existing  water  area 
of  the  dock  being  upwards  of  90  acres,  in  addition 
to  further  quay  and  warehouse  space,  having  a 
frontage  of  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  and 
coveting  an  area  of  about  120  acres,  the  aggregate 
area  of  the  enlarged  dock  and  quay  space  being 
about  200  acres  in  extent.  The  works  are  now 
active  progress,  and  the  following  particulars, 
obtained  by  a visit  made  last  week  to  the  spot, 
may  be  interesting.  The  site  upon  whioh  the 
new  dock  and  quays  are  being  constructed  forms 
a portion  of  the  Plaistow  Marshes  at  East  Ham, 
and  stretches  in  an  eastward  direction  from  the 
boundary  of  the  present  dock  to  the  north-west 
bank  of  the  Thames,  where  the  dock  will  be 
entered  from  the  river  at  a point  between  North 
Woolwich  and  Barking  Reach,  and  about  a mile 
and  a half  below  the  first-named  place.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Beckton  and  the  gas- 
works,  and  on  the  south  by  North  Woolwich, 
The  entire  length  of  the  land  on  which  the  dock 
and  quays  are  being  formed,  from  the  junction 
with  the  existing  dock  to  the  river  bank,  is  up- 
wards  of  two  miles,  situated  partly  in  the 
parishes  of  East  and  West  Ham  and  Plaistow, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  partly  in  that  portion 


extent,  at  Silvertown,  and  immediately  adjoining 
the  new  dock  site,  presents  a perfect  village  of 
workshops  and  huts,  whioh  have  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird,  the  contractors,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  works.  The  excava- 
tions for  the  docks  are  being  actively  carried 
forward,  upwards  of  2,000  men  being  at  work, 
and  more  than  a score  of  locomotive  engines,  in 
addition  to  several  excavating  machines  of 
American  invention,  whioh  perform  both  the 
work  of  excavation  and  also  that  of  con- 
veying the  excavated  earthwork  into  the 
wagons  drawn  by  the  locomotives.  The  amount 
of  excavation  to  be  effected  is  something 
enormous,  amounting  to  between  3,000,000 
and  4,000,000  cubic  yards,  of  whioh  a large 
portion  has  already  been  executed,  the  excavated 
material  forming  an  embankment  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  intended  water  area, 
and  which  will  form  the  site  for  tho  quays, 
and  the  warehouses,  and  other  buildings  to  be 
erected.  In  carrying  on  the  excavations  some 
interesting  geological  discoveries  have  already 
been  made.  From  the  suiface  to  a depth  of 
several  feet  the  earthwork  oonsista  of  peat,  and 
amongst  it  a number  of  fallen  trees,  in  an  ad- 
mirable state  of  preservation,  have  been  found. 
Underneath  the  peat  a bed  of  gravel  has  been 
met  with,  and  below  this  gravel  a stratum  of 
concreted  shells  and  clay  has  been  come  upon, 
intermingled  with  which  stag-antlers  and  other 
animal  remains  have  been  found.  The  water 
area  of  the  new  dock  will  be  7,64.0  ft.  in  length, 
with  a width  at  the  water  level  of  about  5-iO  ft., 
covering,  as  already  stated,  upwards  of  90  acres, 
and  it  will  have  a minimum  depth  of  27  ft.  below 
Trinity  high  water.  In  addition  to  this  area  the 
entrance-look  from  the  river  into  the  dock  will 
be  800  ft.  long  and  80  ft.  wide,  with  strong  and 
powerful  gates,  which  will  be  opened  and  closed 
by  hydraulic  power.  The  enlarged  dock,  when 
completed  and  joined  with  the  present  dock,  will 
thus  have  two  entrances,  namely,  the  present 
entrance  on  the  west  side  at  Blaokwall,  and  the 
new  entrance  now  in  course  of  construction  at 
the  east  end  near  Barking  Reach,  there  being  a 
river  frontage  of  three  miles  and  a half  in  length 
between  the  east  and  west  entrances  respectively. 
Near  the  entrance-lock  to  the  enlarged  dock 
below  Woolwich,  the  Ham  Hall  and  Woolwich 
Manor-road  intersects  the  land,  which  will  form 
the  look,  and  this  road  ia  intended  to  be  diverted 
in  the  direction  of  the  river,  with  the  construction, 
of  a swing-bridge  across  the  look,  to  be  opened 
on  vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  dock.  Tho 
facing  of  the  dock  walls  will  be  of  granite,  several 
feet  in  thickness,  and,  in  addition  to  the  large 
quantity  of  stone  whioh  will  be  required  it  is 
estimated  that  not  leas  than  30,000  tons  of 
Portland  cement  will  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  works.  An  important  featare  in  the 
undertaking  is  the  diversion  and  partial  recon- 
struction of  the  North  Woolwich  branch  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway.  This  line  runs  imme- 
diately  along  the  north-east  aide  of  the  present 
Victoria  Docks,  intersecting  a portion  of  the  site 
upon  which  the  enlarged  dock  is  in  course  of 
construction,  and  in  order  to  admit  of  the  ex- 
tended dock  being  connected  with  the  existing 
dock,  the  North  Woolwich  line  is  to  be  diverted, 
and  carried  under  the  dock  by  a tunnel  at  a depth 
of  43  ft.  below  high-water  mark.  The  entire 
of  the  Victoria  Docks  and  quay  space,  when 
the  works  now  in  progress  are  completed,  will  bo 
upwards  of  300  acres,  with  a circumference  of 
more  than  five  miles.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
new  works,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  nearly 
1.000,0001.,  will  take  about  three  years  to  com. 
plete.  They  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Rcudel,  C.E.,  of  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, Mr.  AnroBB  being  tho  resident  engi- 


a.  ca.r,  p-  - - -eo o'  North  Wool wioh  whioli  forma  a part  of  the 

stands,  visited  this  place  on  its  way  to  Ceylon,  county  of  Kent.  The  company  obtained  an  Act 
where  it  was  shown  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  a short  of  Parliament  last  year  for  the  works  in  question, 
time  ago.  The  inner  rail  was  at  least  a century  and  there  has  been  no  delay  in  their  commence, 
more  modern.  About  the  year  500  the  tope‘ment.  A large  area  of  laud,  several  acres  in 


The  magnitude  of  these  works  suggests  a com- 
parison between  the  area  and  extent  of  the 
Loudon  docks,  and  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mersey,  at  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  The  esti- 
mated water  area  and  quay  space  of  the  London 
and  Sh  Katharine’s  Docks  are  about  120  acres; 
the  East  India  Import  and  Export  Docks, 
32  acres  ; West  India  Import  and  Export  Docks, 
54  acres  ; South  Dock,  24  acres ; Timber  Dock, 
21  acres  ; Commercial  Docks,  150  acres  ; Grand 
Surrey  Docks,  75  acres ; and  Victoria  Dock, 
90  acres  (exclusive  of  enlargement  in  progress)  ; 
being  a total  of  566  acres.  The  water  area  and 
quay  space  of  the  Liverpool  docks  are  259  acres, 
and  that  of  the  Birkenhead  docks  166  acres, 
being  a total  of  425  acres  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mersey,  as  compared  with  566  acres,  tho  present 
area  of  the  docks  on  the  Thames,  exclusive  of 
the  Victoria  dock  extcneion  in  progress. 
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DINNER  OE  THE  AEOHITECTCEAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Association  took 
place  on  Friday,  the  7tb  inst.,  at  the  Holborn 
Eestanrant,  Mr.  J.  S.  Qailter,  president  for  the 
past  year,  in  the  chair. 

In  proposing  “ Prosperity  to  the  Arohitectnral 
Association,”  the  chairman  said  the  Association 
was  established,  now  a good  many  years  ago,  to 
supply  a want  felt  by  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession,  who  needed  help,  but  could  find 
no  one  to  help  them.  They,  therefore,  deter- 
mined  to  help  themselves,  and  the  result  was 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Association  now 
numbered  between  700  and  800  members,  many 
of  whom  would,  doubtless,  in  due  time  come  to 
be  the  leading  men  of  the  profession.  Adverting 
to  the  internal  working  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
Quilter  observed  that,  although  a large  proper- 
tion  of  its  members  took  an  active  part  in  its 
management,  its  prosperity  depended  upon  the 
sustained  individual  interest  and  support  of  each 
member.  With  the  toast  was  coupled  the  name 
of  Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes,  the  president  elect. 

Mr.  Boyes,  in  responding,  said  he  looked  upon 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  the  president 
of  the  Institute,  as  a great  honour  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  as  an  earnest  that  the  Institute 
and  the  Association  would  for  the  future  work 
more  in  unison  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case. 
With  reference  to  the  proposals  made  a year  ago 
or  more  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
societies,  he  (Mr.  Boyes)  felt  bound  to  express 
his  conviction  that  each  society  would  get  on 
better,  and  would  be  best  promoting  its  own 
welfare  and  the  advantage  of  the  profession,  by 
maintaining  a complete  independencs.  At  the 
same  time,  it  woold  be  advantageous  to  the 
Association  and  the  profession  if  in  every  way 
in  which  it  was  possible  the  Association  would 
accept  the  advice  and  leadership  of  the  Institute 
in  all  matters  of  professional  importance,  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaiuing  its  own  system  of 
government  and  working.  He  hoped  that  means 
weald  be  devised  for  closer  onion  between  the 
two  bodies  on  some  such  basis  as  this. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith  said  the  Association  that 
evening  received  the  nnprecedeuted  favour  of 
the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Institute. 
He  (Mr.  Smith)  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Boyes  as 
to  each  society  maintaining  its  indeuendence. 
It  was,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  two  societies.  The  Association  was 
essentially  a students’  society,  whose  members 
had  as  their  primary  object  the  meeting  to- 
gether  for  mutual  instruction.  Having  had  some 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  manner  in  which  the 
classes  of  the  Association  were  carried  on,  be 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  instruction  given  therein,  Nor  was  the  in. 
struction  given  through  the  medium  of  the 
Association  confined  to  matters  of  construction 
or  design  j its  members  had  opportnnities  of 
learning  the  conduct  of  business,  and  of  pre- 
paring  themselves  to  meet  the  larger  outside 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Institute  had  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  in  all 
matters  pertaining  thereto  the  Association  would 
do  well  to  follow  its  lead.  He  felt  quite  sure 
that  when  the  Institute  did  anything  the  value 
of  which  could  be  perceived  by  the  Association — 
and  the  Institute  had  done  a great  deal  for  the 
Association  and  for  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession  generally  — the  Association  was 
generally  sufficiently  appreciative.  The  Inati- ; 
tute  had,  however,  done  some  things  for  the 
junior  members  of  the  profession  which  had  not 
been  so  fully  appreciated  as  could  have  been 
wished.  For  instance,  the  Institute  established 
the  Voluntary  Architectural  Examination ; but  he 
appealed  to  the  members  of  the  Association  to 
say  whether  it  bad  been  adequately  responded 
to.  He  was  quite  sure  that  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Barry  the  conduct  of  the  Institute  would 
continue  to  be  favourable  to  the  objects  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  Barry  not  only  inherited  a 
great  name,  but  had  himself  produced  works  of 
no  mean  order.  The  pleasure  with  which  his 
election  aspresidentof  the  Institute  was  received 
was  unalloyed,  and  his  presence  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Association  was  a valuable  augury  as  to  the 
future.  He  (Mr.  Smith)  was  not  one  of  those 
who  thought  the  time  would  come  when  both 
societies  would  amalgamate,  but  he  did  look 
forward  to  a time  when  they  would  be  in  closer 
union,  and  co-operate  more  together.  He  begged 
to  propose  “ The  Health  of  Mr.  Barry.” 

Mr.  Barry,  who  was  very  warmly  received, 
said  he  bad  accepted  the  invitation  to  be  present 
at  the  Association’s  dinner  with  especial  pleasure. 


He  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  Association  and 
the  Institute  migbtbeof  great  use  to  each  other. 
Indeed,  he  looked  upon  the  relationship  between 
the  lustitute  and  the  Association  as  that  of  a 
father  and  son,  and  he  thought  the  Association 
might  look  up  to  the  lustitute  as  a son  looked  up 
to  a father,  who  had  gone  before  and  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Institute  might  look  upon  the  Association  as 
a father  would  upon  a son,  as  being  more 
energetic,  more  enthusiastio,  and  one  in  whom 
he  felt  exceedingly  proud.  The  Association  was 
undoubtedly  a great  success,  and  had  fully  proved 
its  raison  d'etre.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  digniuy  and  impress  to  the 
exertions  of  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  that  function  could  only  be  dis- 
charged by  the  Institute.  It  was  quite  probable 
that  some  efforts  now  being  made  within  the 
body  of  the  Institute  would  result  in  closer 
relations  being  established  between  the  two 
bodies, — he  wonld  not  say  “affiliation,”  for  he 
did  not  like  the  term,  although  he  had  used  the 
simile  of  father  and  son.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Barry  thanked  the  company  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  received  the  toast. 

The  remaining  toasts  were  “The  Retiring 
President”  (proposed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White  in  a 
humorous  speech,  and  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Quilter),  “The  Past  Vice-Presidents”  (proposed 
by  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  and  spoken  to  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Boyes  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence),  “The 
Secretaries”  (proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
Mathews,  and  acknowledged  by  Messrs.  S.  Flint 
Clarkson,  E.  G.  Hayes,  and  Aston  Webb),  “The 
Officers,  Committeemen,  and  Presidents  of 
Classes”  (proposed  by  Mr.  Riddett,  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Pownall,  librarian),  &c. 

The  torrent  of  speechmaking  was  agreeably 
diversified  with  songs  by  Messrs.  Dale,  Riddett, 
Dear,  Booth,  and  Hazlehurst,  and  Mr.  Hennessey 
gave  a recitation  in  a very  able  manner,  Mr. 
Riddett’a  song,  “ The  Architectural  A B C,”  on 
the  model  of  “ A was  an  archer  who  shot  at  a 
frog,”  afforded  much  amusement. 


THE  HEALTH  OP  SCHOOLS. 

The  American  Social  Science  Association  have 
wisely  taken  in  band  the  investigation  of  this 
subject.  In  answer  to  a call  issued  from  the 
Department,  a public  sectional  meeting  was  held 
last  year,  at  which  were  read  completed  and 
authorised  reports  from  the  committee  of  the 
Dspartment  upon  two  subjects:  viz.,  “The 
Nervous  System  as  injuriously  affected  by 
Schools,”  and  “ School  Gymnastics.”  Brief 
communications,  made  in  response  to  an  urgent 
public  demand  for  information,  were  also  pre- 
sented by  the  Department,  concerning  Defects 
of  Sight,  the  Care  of  the  Eyes,  Medical  Super- 
vision of  Schools,  Systematic  Inspection  of 
Schools,  Statistics  of  Sanitary  State  of  Schools, 
Statistics  of  Rate  of  Growth  of  School  Children, 
and  School  Architectnre.  The  latter  series  of 
papers  most  be  considered  as  provisory,  rather 
than  as  containing  the  full  expression  of  the 
Department’s  opinion.  The  secretary’s  report, 
explaining  more  fully  the  character  of  the  work 
done,  was  read  without  debate.  These  papers 
have  been  printed,  and  are  now  before  us. 

The  first  session  of  the  Department  of  Health 
was  held  in  the  Council  Committee-room  of  the 
City  Hall,  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brigham,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  presiding.' 

The  writer  of  the  paper  on  “ The  Nervons 
System  as  affected  by  School  Life”  (Dr.  D.  F. 
Lincoln)  says, — “Our  entire  nation  is  believed 
to  be  Isufferiog  from  certain  widespread  sources 
of  nervous  degeneracy.  Our  children  are  but  a 
part  of  the  nation,  and  must  suffer  along  with 
the  older  members  of  the  population.  How 
shall  we  discriminate  between  what  is  national 
and  what  is  simply  scholastic  ? Give  the  child 
a constitution  derived  from  excitable  parents ; 
a nutrition  in  infancy  and  childhood  from  which 
iron,  lime,  and  the  phosphates  are  mainly  ex- 
cluded; a diet  in  later  childhood  most  abundant 
but  most  nnwbolesome,  and  based  upon  a national 
disregard  of  the  true  principles  of  cookery;  a 
set  of  teeth  which  early  fail  to  do  their  duty;  a 
climate  which,  at  its  best,  is  extremely  trying, 
killing  either  the  aged  by  excessive  cold,  or  the 
little  children  by  tropical  heat;  an  atmosphere 
so  deprived  of  moisture,  that  the  most  casual 
observers  speak  of  it,  and  men  of  science  cou- 
sider  it  as  capable  of  modifying  our  constitutions 
most  profoundly  ; add  to  these  influences  those 
of  a moral  nature,  arising  from  the  democratic 
constitution  of  our  society,  spurring  on  every 


man,  woman,  and  child  to  indulgence  in  persona) 
ambition,  the  desire  to  rise  in  society,  to  grow 
rich,  to  get  office,  to  get  everything  under  the 
heavens;  add  a set  of  social  habits,  as  applied 
to  the  life  of  young  girls  and  boys,  which  is 
utterly  atrocious,  which  robs  so  many  of  them 
of  their  childhood  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve, 
and  converts  them  to  simpering,  self-conscious 
flirts  and  men  of  the  world,  rus/s,  and  inde- 
pendent of  control,  a depraved  and  pitiable 
breed  of  ‘little  women  and  little  men’;  add 
finally  the  fact  that  we  have  cow  a population  of 
six  millions  dwelling  in  cities  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  exposed  to  those 
deteriorating  influences  which  notoriously  belong 
to  great  cities  : give  the  child  these  conditions 
to  grew  up  under,  and  can  yon  wonder  that  be 
or  she  ‘deviates  from  the  type’  (as  it  is  fashion- 
able to  say)  of  the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  pioneer 
who  settled  this  continent  ?” 

The  Association  is  seeking  in  every  direction 
information  on  the  subject  of  school  hygiene, 
and  Dr.  Barnard,  a member  of  the  committee, 
is  now  in  London  with  that  end  in  view. 


ROME. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
Mr.  John  Henry  Parker  has  just  now  given  three 
lectures  on  “The  Ruins  of  Ancient  Rome,” 
the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  the  Roman  Ex- 
ploration  Fund.  The  Fund  Society  is  now 
making  an  effort  to  raise  5001.  for  the  purchase 
of  a strip  of  land  in  Rome,  e.xtending  from  the 
Aveutine  Mount  to  the  Ccolian,  and  coutaining 
one  of  the  short  agrjeres  of  Servius  Tullius 
spoken  of  in  the  first  lecture.  This  agger  crosses 
the  valley  which  had  the  Porta  Capena  at  its 
east  end.  Mr.  Parker  dug  ten  pits  on  that  line 
in  1868,  and  in  each  found  the  agger  face  by  the 
wall,  and  with  the  aqueduct  carried  upon  it,  but 
was  obliged  to  have  the  pits  filled  up  again,  be- 
cause the  owner  would  not  then  sell  the  land. 
The  plot  has  now  changed  hands,  and  the  pre- 
sent  proprietor  is  willing  to  sell  it.  It  is  deemed 
very  desirable  tosoonre  it,  since  it  demonstrates 
that  each  of  the  seven  hills  was  a separate  forti- 
fied villHge,  until  Servius  Tullius  enclosed  all 
within  the  ring-fence  of  his  own  wall. 

The  second  lecture  was  on  “ The  Forum 
Romauum  and  the  Via  Sacra.”  Mr.  Parker  took 
an  imaginary  walk  with  his  audience  through  the 
Forum  Romannm  and  the  Via  Saora,  showing 
them  all  the  objects  of  interest  in  succession  as 
they  passed  along,  beginning  with  the  building 
now  called  the  Municipio,  because  it  contains 
the  Municipal  offices,  but  originally  called  the 
Capitolinm,  and  which  then  also  coutained  all  the 
public  offices,  the  Treasury,  the  Record  Office, 
and  the  Senate-house,  or  Curia.  The  upper  part 
had  been  of  wood,  and  had  been  burned  several 
times  ; once  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  when  the  body 
of  Clodius  was  burned  in  the  Senate-house,  at 
the  east  end.  The  fine  wall  of  travertine  was 
part  of  the  reconstruction  of  that  period,  but  the 
west  end  of  the  building  has  not  been  rebuilt, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Varro  as  one  of  the  earliest 
buildings  in  Rome.  In  the  Forum  itself  he 
pointed  out  the  various  objects  of  interest— the 
temples,  Basilica  Julia,  Cloaca  Maxima,  screen 
walls  of  white  marble,  with  fine  sculpture  of  the 
time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  Ac.  In  the  Via 
Sacra  he  showed  that  the  temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  has  just  been  cleared  out  to  the 
lowest  level,  now  making  visible  the  steps  re- 
corded by  Palladio  as  being  there,  bat  never 
visible  before.  The  magnificent  monolithic 
oolumns  of  cipillino  marble,  46  ft.  high,  can  now 
be  seen  for  their  whole  height  for  the  first  time 
for  centuries.  The  last  lecture  was  devoted  to 
the  Colosseum.  The  great  excavations  made 
under  the  area  or  arena  in  1874  and  1875  have 
entirely  obanged  the  ideas  previously  entertained 
respecting  the  history  of  this  enormous  stracture. 
Instead  of  being  entirely  the  work  of  the  Flavian 
Emperors,  as  is  commonly  said,  it  is  now  clear 
that  all  they  really  built  were  the  magnificent 
stone  front  and  double  corridors  round  a brick 
theatre  previously  existing.  He  evidently  uses 
the  words  “theatre”  and  “amphitheatre”  in- 
diff'erantly,  and  contrasts  the  insanity  of  this 
amphitheatre,  holding  80,000  people,  with  the 
great  theatre  of  Pompeii,  which  held  only  40,000, 
though  built  fifty  years  later,  when  the  city  had 
been  so  much  increased.  Ou  an  inscription 
'found  ill  the  amphitheatre  it  is  called  Theatrum 
only.  In  the  old  tufa  walls  are  vertical  grooves 
for  lifts  to  send  up  the  wild  animals  in  cages  on 
to  the  stage  or  arena  above,  through  trap-doors, 
and' behind  the  outer  wall,  nearly  nnder  the 
podium  of  the  lower  gallery,  are  the  dens  for  the 
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wildbeaBte.  The  scenes  must  bare  been  pre- 
pared beloTT,  and  sent  np  in  the  central  passage 
to  the  arenaabove.  One  of  the  scenes  was  a re- 
presentation  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  calprits 
were  thrown  from  the  top  of  it  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf.  The  rock  was  50  ft.  high, 
and  the  gulf  21  ft.  deep,  so  that  the  calprits 
were  cast  down  71  ft.,  and  this  scene  was 
witnessed  hy  80,000  people. 


THE  CORNWALL  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  AUCHiEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  intended  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
have  been  sketched  : — 

Monday,  August  Hth. — Reception  by  the  Earl 
of  Mount  Edgcumbe  at  Cotehele  on  the  Tamar. 
Dinner  at  Sandoe’s  Royal  Hotel,  Bodmin,  after 
which  the  company  will  adjourn  to  the  Guildhall, 
where  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  will  receive 
the  president  and  association,  and  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe  deliver  the  inaugural  address. 

August  15th. — Excursion  to  Tintage),  driving 
through  Pancarrow  grounds  and  camp  ; then  on 
to  Lanteglos  Rectory,  where  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Wilkinson  will  receive  and  entertain  the  members 
at  luncheon,  and  conduct  them  over  the  church, 
&c.  After,  Tintagel  Church  and  Castle,  Camel- 
ford,  will  be  visited  if  time  will  permit.  Evening 
meeting  at  Bodmin. 

Aug^ist  IGth.  — Excursions  to  Restormal 
Castle,  Lanhydrock,  Loatwithiel,  and  St.  Neot’s 
Church,  where  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  will 
describe  the  painted  windows  and  architectural 
features  of  the  church.  Evening  meeting  at 
Bodmin. 

August  l7th. — Excursion  to  Launceston.  A 
conversaziojie  will  be  held  at  the  Bodmin  Guild- 
hall. 

August  ISth. — Excursion  by  train  to  Truro,  to 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Cornwall.  Reception  by 
the  president  and  members,  and  further  excur- 
sions to  several  places  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Train  to  Penzance. 

August  IBth. — Excursions.  Passing  several 
monoliths  in  fields  adjacent  to  the  road,  arrive  at 
Buscawen  Uo — Stone  Circle,  thence  to  Sennen 
Church,  and  the  Land’s  End.  Luncheon,  thence 
to  Buryan  Church,  Roaemoddreas  Circle,  Boleit 
monoliths,  and  underground  structures.  Evening 
meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  Penzance. 

August  21sf.  — To  ®hywoone  Castle  and 
cromlech,  Bosullo  hut  circles.  Luncheon  at 
Chywoone.  Then  proceed  to  St.  Jnst  Church 
and  inscribed  stone.  Chapel  Enny,  cave  dwellings 
and  barrow.  Evening  meeting  in  Penzance 
Guildhall. 

August  227id.— Excursion  to  St.  Michaers 
Mount,  where  they  will  be  received  by  Sir  John 
St.  Aubyn,  barb.,  M.P. ; thence  to  Chysanster, 
hut  village,  Bosphortheunis  Beehive-hut,  Lanyon 
cromlech.  Closing  meeting  of  the  Congress  at 
Penzance. 


SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING  THE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING 
CLASSES. 

On  the  29th  nit.,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
presided  at  the  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,  held  at  Willis’s  Raoms. 
Mr.  Charles  Payne  read  the  report.  The  details 
were  generally  satisfactory,  and  snSered  by  no 
comparison  with  previous  years  or  the  efforts  of 
kindred  agencies.  The  Sbreatham-street  (Blooms, 
bury)  house,  for  fifby-four  families,  foil;  the 
George-street  (Bloomsbury)  house,  for  104  single 
men,  furnishes  an  average  of  103.  The  Thanks, 
giving  Model  Buildings,  Portpool-lane,  Gray’s- 
inn-road,  for  twenty  families  and  sixty.four 
single  women,  with  a public  washhouse,  re- 
turn full  occupation  and  increase  of  washings. 
The  renovated  lodging-house,  2,  Charles-atreet, 
Drury-lane,  for  seventy-two  single  men,  full  ; 
the  renovated  dwellings  for  102  families,  Wild- 
oourt,  Drury-lane,  return  full  tenancy ; the  reno- 
vated dwellings  for  seventy-two  families,  Clark’s- 
buildings,  Broad-street,  St.  Giles’s,  return  full ; the 
renovated  dwellings  for  eighty. seven  families, 
and  lodging-house  for  thirty-sii  single  men,  Tyn- 
dall’s-bnildings,  Gray’s-inn-road,  show  marked 
improvement  and  nearly  full  occupation;  Great 
St.  Andrew-street,  St.  Giles’s,  renovated  bouses 
for  twelve  families,  fnll.  The  araonnt  received 
by  the  Society  from  all  sources  daring  the  year 
was  6,5/01.  ISs.  9d.,  which,  with  a balance  in 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of426Z.  5s.  5id., 
made  a total  of  5,9971.  Is.  2id.  The  current 


expenses  of  all  the  Society’s  houses  (including 
repairs)  amounted  to  3,6291.  16s.  9J.  This, 
with  other  specified  outgoings,  left  a cash 
balance  of  5 441.  3p.  2id.  The  property  belonging 
to  the  Society  is  estimated  as  worth  32.S4U. 
12s.  lOid.,  and  the  general  liabilities  amouut  to 
22,6131.  los.,  leaving  assets  to  the  amount  of 

12,2271.  178.  lOid. 

Thanks  to  the  noble  chairman  having  been 
voted  by  acclamation,  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
Walter  Stirling,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment, took  occasion  to  animadvert  on  what  he 
deemed  the  mistakes  of  recent  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment for  improving  the  habitations  of  the  poor. 
He  complained  that  they  fostered  the  perverse 
system  of  single  rooms,  and  made  no  suitable 
provision  for  housing  those  who  were  being  im. 
proved  off  the  selected  sites.  The  Limehouse, 
Whitechapel,  and  Birmingham  schemes  were  all 
open  to  these  objections,  while  the  Glasgow  ex- 
periment, on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  have 
steered  clear  of  these  rocks.  The  Society’s  prac- 
tics  of  adapting  old  buildings,  rather  than  erect- 
ing new  ones,  he  was  convinced,  was  a sound 
one,  and  they  would  adhere  to  it  until  it  was 
proved  to  be  otherwise. 


LAYING  THE  FOUNDATION-STONE  OP  A 
VICARAGE  HOUSE  AT  KENNINGTON. 

The  fonndation-stone  of  the  vicarage  about  to 
be  erected  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  8b. 
Agues,  Kennington  Park,  which  has  been  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  jun., 
was  laid  on  Saturday  afternoon  last  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Gregory.  The  vicarage  will  be  uniform 
in  its  architectural  character  with  the  chnrob 
and  schools,  both  of  which  are  in  the  Early 
English  style,  bnilt  of  red  brick  with  atone 
dressings,  and  covered  in  with  red  tiles.  The  site 
of  the  vicarage-hoQBB  is  immediately  in  front  of 
the  west  elevation  of  the  church,  and  its  principal 
frontage  overlooks  Kennington  Park.  In  ad. 
ditioQ  to  a basement  it  coubains  two  stories, 
with  gables  in  the  centre  of  the  main  elevation. 
The  formation  of  the  building  is  of  a somewhat 
peculiar  character.  It  extends  the  entire 
width  of  the  west  • end  elevation  of  the 
church,  and  the  ground-floor  portion  of  the 
structure  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a 
passage  8 ft.  in  width,  approached  under  a re- 
cessed Gothic  archway,  leading  to  the  principal 
entrance  into  the  church.  The  main  body  of  the 
elevation  is  21  ft.  in  height  to  the  eaves,  the  two 
central  gables  being  carried  to  a height  of  36  ft, 
and  a high-pitched  roof  rises  16  ft.  above  the 
main  cornice.  The  study,  an  apartment  19  ft. 
by  13  ft.,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  archway,  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  drawing-room  and 
dining-room  on  the  south  side.  The  rooms  on 
the  upper  floor  and  gables  will  be  devoted  to 
bedrooms  andservants’ apartments.  Thekitohens 
and  other  domestic  offices  are  in  the  basement. 
In  consequence  of  the  unusnal  shape  of  the  site 
there  is  not  a square  apartment  in  the  building, 
the  study  and  the  other  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  as  well  as  those  in  the  story  above,  being 
oblique  and  irregulaj-  in  form.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
juD.,  the  architect  of  the  church  and  schools,  is 
also  the  architect  of  the  vicarage,  and  the  con. 
tractors  are  Messrs.  Hill  & Higgs,  who  have  also 
jnst  undertaken  the  contract  for  the  completion 
of  the  ohurob,  the  works  at  which  have  been 
suspended  during  the  last  few  months,  but  have 
this  week  been  actively  resamod,  and  theedifice, 
which  has  an  exceptionally  lofty  and  striking 
interior,  is  to  be  completed  and  opened  on  the 
let  of  November. 


ALL  SAINTS’,  STOKE  NEWINGTON. 

A NEW  church,  situate  in  Aden-grove,  Stoke 
Newington,  and  dedicated  in  honour  of  Ail 
Saints,  has  just  been  completed,  and  was  con- 
secrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  Ist 
inst.  The  foundations,  which,  from  the  peculiarly 
treacherous  nature  of  the  soil,  alone  cost  np- 
wards  of  1,100Z.,  were  built  about  a year  and  a 
half  since. 

The  style  of  architecture  adopted  by  the 
architects  has  the  English  characteristics  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  plan  the  church  consists 
of  nave  and  aisles,  with  narthex  at  the  west  end  ; 
chancel  with  vestries  and  organ  on  the  north 
side  ; and  a south  aisle  intended  for  use  as  a 
morning  chapel.  The  bnildiug  is  constructed 
throughout  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings 
to  the  doorways,  windows,  water-tables  of 
buttresses,  gable  crosses,  copings,  &o. ; and  red 


Dumfries  stone  in  the  shafts  of  the  clesrstory 
and  sedilia.  The  roof  internally  is  barrel-vaulted, 
divided  into  panels,  which  are  filled  with  mono- 
grama  and  ornamental  decoration  in  distemper. 
Over  the  nave  arcade,  which  is  in  five  bays,  is  a 
range  of  detached  oolnmns,  combining  trifon'am 
aud  clearstory,  and  continued  the  entire  length 
of  the  church,  except  the  sanctuary  at  the  east 
end. 

The  font,  executed  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton, 
from  a design  by  the  architects,  is  of  Pains- 
wick  stone,  aud  has  been  made  sufficiently  large 
to  allow  of  immersion.  The  church  will  con- 
tain  about  760  worshippers.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Francis  T.  Dollman  and  William  T. 
Allen;  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Hill, 
Higgs,  & Hill. 


CHELTENHAM  WINTER  GARDEN 
AND  RINK  COMPETITION. 

In  reply  to  advertisements  from  the  Winter 
Garden  and  Skating  Rink  Company,  eight 
designs  were  sent  in.  After  examination  it  was 
decided  to  award  the  first  premium  of  lOOZ.  to 
the  plana  with  the  motto,  “Neits  zonder  arbyt,” 
and  the  second  of  50Z.  to  those  signed  “ Faith.” 
The  former  proved  to  be  those  of  Mr.  Darby,  of 
Cheltenham,  and  the  latter  those  of  Mr.  E.  L. 
Paraire,  of  Oxford-street.  The  skating  area  of 
the  rink,  as  shown  in  the  successful  plan,  is 
about  17,000  ft.,  or  about  3,000  ft.  larger  than 
the  new  rink  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  Darby’s 
plans  furnish  only  the  accommodation  asked  for 
by  the  committee,  comprising  rinks,  pavilion, 
and  promenade,  and  winter  garden,  all  on  one 
floor.  The  bnildiug  has  a central  dome  and 
transept,  which,  with  the  wing  on  the  southern 
side,  are  set  apart  for  the  winter  garden  aud 
promenade,  while  the  skating-rink  occupies  the 
lower  or  northern  wing,  which  is,  however,  easily 
convertible  into  a promenade  or  meeting-room. 
Towards  the  Queen’s  Hotel  are  an  entrance- 
drive,  porch,  and  the  necessary  offices.  This  is 
the  only  design  in  which  red  brick  is  not  promi. 
nent.  The  main  work  is  of  cream-coloured 
brick,  with  roof  of  iron  and  glass. 


NEW  BARRACKS,  SURREY. 

The  barracks  at  Stoughton  are  now  approach- 
ing completion.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance- 
gate  on  entering  the  barrack  inclosure  stands 
the  keep,  a lofty,  embattled,  square  structure, 
with  towers  at  each  of  the  angles.  This,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  is  constructed  of  red 
brioks,  the  walls  being  3 ft.  thick.  The  sills  and 
heads  of  the  windows  are  formed  of  artificial 
stone,  and  the  redbrick  baa  been  further  relieved 
with  Petber’s  ornamental  white  bricks,  with  nail- 
head  mouldings.  The  keep  has  beeu  fitted  in 
the  interior  for  the  guard-room,  &o.  The  top  of 
the  building  has  been  fitted  for  a magazine,  and 
here  are  also  two  tanks  containing  each  about 
five  thousand  gallons  of  water,  which  is  supplied 
from  the  Guildford  Waterworks.  Further  to  the 
left  is  a block  of  buildings  about  190  ft.  long, 
which  will  be  used  for  offices.  Still  further  to 
the  left,  and  separated  from  the  offices  by  a wide 
road  which  leads  bo  the  side  gate,  are  buildiogs 
intended  for  wood  stores  and  workshops,  with  a 
space  for  a coalyard.  Running  parallel  and  to 
the  northward  is  a block  of  soldiers’ dwellings, 
in  which  four  rooms  are  allotted  to  twenty. eight 
men.  Adjoining  the  north  wall  is  a drill-shed, 
the  size  of  which  is  130  ft.  by  30  ft.  Ranging 
along  the  east  side  are  blocks  of  buildings  form- 
ing the  married  soldiers’  quarters,  &o.,  there 
being  accommodation  for  twenty-three  married 
soldiers  and  school  in  one  block,  while  a second 
block  of  hnildings  at  the  hack  of  this  contains 
room  for  twelve  more,  and  has  also  a laundry 
under  the  same  roof.  In  the  north-east  corner  is 
situate  the  hospital,  with  an  infectious  ward 
isolated  from  the  main  building.  The  officers’ 
quarters,  which  stand  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
entrance-gate  to  the  keep,  consist  of  buildings 
of  a more  pretentious  character.  Suites  of 
rooms  are  arranged  for  eight  officers  and  two 
field  officers.  The  building,  like  the  rest,  is  of 
red  brick,  relieved  with  artificial  stone  and  white 
bricks.  It  has  entrance  porch,  supported  by 
Aberdeen  marble  pillars  with  carved  Portland 
stone  caps  and  bases.  Several  features  about 
the  internal  fittings  call  for  remark.  The  floors 
of  the  buildings  are  formed  not  of  boarding,  bat 
of  cast  slabs  of  artificial  stone,  formed  of  Port, 
land  cement,  ashes,  and  other  ingredients. 
Flights  of  stairs  have  been  cast  in  a single  piece 
with  the  same  material.  The  Sights,  it  may  be 
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added,  are  erected  wiihontany  artiGoial  sapport. 
The  mesa-rootn  has  a costly  white  marble  mantle- 
piece,  inlaid  with  majolica  tiles  of  a passion, 
flower  pattern.  The  works  have  been  carried 
oat  by  workmen  employed  by  Government,  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Lieut.  Elliot  Wood,  K.E., 
assisted  by  Sergeant  ■ Major  Snelling.  The 
barracks  are  expected  to  accommodate  about 
300  men.  The  barracks  will  also  form  the  head- 
quarters of  the  2iid  Surrey  Militia  when  in 
training.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  no  fewer 
than  four  million  bricks  have  been  used  in  the 
works  j these  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  of  Kyde’s-hill.  The  Stoughton  Estate, 
adjoining  the  barracks,  has  been  purchased  by 
various  gentlemen,  with  a view  to  building. 
Mr.  George  Garnett  has  erected  for  Mr.  W.  Wells 
a large  hotel,  which  was  licensed  in  March  last. 
He  is  at  present  erecting  a mansion  for  Mr. , 
Leake. 


DISPUTE  AS  TO  SUEFICIENCY  OF  BILLS 
OF  QUANTITIES. 

BULL  AXD  SONS  V.  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF 
THE  WEST  LONDON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

Vice-Chancellor  Sir  Richard  Malins  some 
short  time  ago  decided  this  case,  in  which  the 
plaintiffs  were  Messrs.  Joseph  Ball  & Sons,  of 
Southampton,  who  prayed  that  a contract  entered 
into  between  them  and  the  defendants,  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  West  London 
School  District,  in  May,  1.870,  should  bo  set 
aside,  and  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Board,  in  lieu  of  the  contract  price, 
the  fair  value  of  the  materials  and  works  actually 
supplied  and  executed  by  them  for  the  Board, 
together  with  interest  thoreon,  at  5Z.  per  cent, 
per  annum  from  the  time  of  the  same  being  so 
supplied  and  executed. 

It  appeared  that  in  February,  1370,  the  Board  of 
Management  advertised  for  tenders  by  builders  for  the 
erection  of  the  then  proposed  schools  at  Ashford,  in  Mid- 
dlesex. The  plaintiils  answered  the  advertisement,  and 
were  supplied  with  bills  of  quantities  for  the  intended 
works,  and  a form  of  tender.  No  specilication  had  been 
then  prepared,  and  the  drawings  from  which  the  bills  of 
quantities  bad  been  prepared  were  in  tbo  rough  and  in 
pencil.  Some  of  these  drawings,  however,  were  seen  by 
the  plaintiffs  at  the  office  of  the  surveyors  to  the  Board. 
In  April,  1870,  plaintiffs  sent  in  a tender  for  the  works, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Board,  for  a sum  of  43,590f, 
according  to  the  form  supplied  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  based 
on  the  bills  of  quantities  furnished  to  them.  In  May, 
1870,  the  contract  was  executed  for  the  works,  and 
plaintiffs  were  put  in  possession  of  the  site.  They  had 
since  completed  tho  school  buildings.  Early  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  they  were  supplied  with  a speciBca- 
tion,  which  was  then  signed  by  their  firm.  Questions, 
however,  arose,  and  plaintiUs  alleged  that  they  subse- 
quently discovered,  as  the  fact  was,  that  the  specification 
specified  work  and  materials  to  be  done  and  supplied 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  work  and  materials  included  in 
the  bills  of  quantities,  aud  in  many  instances  of  a more 
expensive  quality,  and  not  included  at  all  in  those  bills ; 
it  was  on  the  faith  of  the  bills  of  quantities  alone  that  they 
had  undertaken  the  eonstroction  of  the  buildings.  Flain- 
tiffa  did  the  works  according  to  the  more  costly  specifica- 
tion, and  claimed  to  be  paid,  in  addition  to  their  tender 
under  the  contract,  several  thousands  of  pounds  for  their 
extra  labour.  The  Board  had  offered  to  pay  them  for  any 
extra  work,  according  to  the  contract  that  might  be 
fairly  due  to  them  ; but  the  plaintiffs’  case  was  that  they 
were,  under  the  circumstanceB,  entitled  to  go  behind  the 
contract,  so  to  say,  in  their  estimate  of  what  was  to  be 
paid  to  them,  and  they  ultimately  filed  the  bill  in  thissuit, 
praying  for  the  relief  already  mentioned.  The  surveyors 
of  the  Board,  who  had  been,  but  were  not  now,  partners, 
appeared  at  the  hearing  by  separata  counsel;  and  there 
was  a question  whether  they  should  be  allowed  separate 
sets  of  costs. 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  haviog  given  the  counsel  for  the 
various  parties  time  to  consider  on  what  terras  (if  any) 
they  could  settle  the  question  in  dispute,  ultimately  made 
an  order,  by  consent,  that  the  matters  should  be  referred 
to  some  skilled  person,  as  arbitrator,  to  determine  what 
amount  should,  beyond  the  original  tender,  and  outside 
the  contract,  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Management  to 
the  plaintiffs  in  respect  and  satisfaction  of  their  demands 
in  the  suit.  His  lordship  allowed  the  surveyors  one  set 
.of  costs  only. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

RAILWAY  companies’  EXEMPTIONS. 

At  Southwark,  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  London 
and  South-Western  Railway  Company  were  enm- 
moned  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  for 
having  several  houses  in  Agnes-street  and  Vine- 
street,  adjoining  their  terminus  in  the  Waterloo- 
road,  in  such  a state  as  to  he  dangerons  to  the 
persons  inhabiting  them. 

Mr.  Napier,  from  the  solicitor’s  department  of  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  said  that  the  houses  in 
question  were  purchased  by  the  railway  company  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  their  station  accommodation,  for 
which  they  obtained  a special  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
houses,  however,  had  not  been  pulled  down,  but  were  in- 
habited by  families  who  paid  the  rent  to  the  company. 
Some  of  the  houses,  two  stories  high,  were  found  to  be 
from  8i  in.  to  12^  in.  out  of  the  perpendicular  at  the  rear. 
The  railway  company,  through  their  counsel,  Mr.  Bullen, 
contended  that  their  houses  were  not  in  a dangerous  state, 
and,  it  being  the  private  property  of  the  company,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  bad  no  right  to  interfere 


with  them.  He  also  contended  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
protected  them  from  such  interference.  A few  days  ago 
Mr.  Partridge  made  an  order  upon  the  railway  company 
to  take  down  and  otherwise  secure  the  houses,  as  required 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Crombie, 
solicitor  to  tho  company,  asked  for  and  obtained  a case. 


“PICKING  UP  TOOLS.” 

At  the  Westminster  Police-oonrt,  Messrs.  Peto 
Brothers,  of  Pimlico,  bnilders,  were  samraoned 
before  Mr.  Woolrych,  by  Richard  Lawless,  a 
bricklayer,  for  the  sum  of  9d.,  alleged  to  be  due 
in  lien  of  an  hour’s  notioe,  for  ” picking  np 
tools.” 

Complainant  said  he  bad  been  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  delendants,  and  was  told  at  five  o'clock  that  he  would 
not  be  required  any  longer,  and  he  was  to  fetch  hi.s  money. 
He  claimed  9d.,  one  hoar’s  money,  for  “ picking  up  " his 
tools,  but  was  not  paid,  and  hence  the  summons. 

Mr.  Woolrych  asked  if  it  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  ? 

Complainant  saidit  was.  He  had  as  many  tools  to  pick 
up  and  grind  as  others  in  tho  building  trade. 

The  defendants’  cashier  said  they  never  paid  this  claim 
in  any  {house  in  the  trade.  Tho  only  money  paid  was  to 
joiners  for  grinding  money,  and  that  was  two  hours. 
Besides,  they  always  gave  notioe  to  these  men,  and  notice 
had  been  given  to  the  complainant. 

Tne  foreman  proved  that  at  a little  after  two  he  gave 
thejcomplainant  and  his  mate  notice  that  at  five  they 
would  not  bo  wanted,  and  all  the  man  had  to  “ pick  up  ” 
was  a pair  of  line.s  and  a trowel.  He  was  discharged 
because  he  did  not  do  enough  work. 

Mr.  Woolrych  was  of  opinion  that  this  claim  was  un- 
founded, and  was  not  a custom  of  the  trade.  He  was  also 
of  opinion  that  notice  had  been  given  by  the  foreman. 
The  summons  would  bo  dismissed. 


LABOUR  AND  TRADE  UNIONISM  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  report  of  the  British  Consol  at  New  York 
famishes  some  important  details  respeoting  the 
condition  of  the  labour  market  in  the  Eastern 
States  of  the  Union,  and  also  of  the  position  of 
trade  unionism.  A comparison  is  made  be- 
tween the  wages  last  year  and  those  current 
fifteen  years  before.  Last  year  there  was  great 
commercial  depression,  employment  was  difficult 
to  obtain,  labour  was  abundant  and  far  in  excess 
of  the  demand  for  it,  and  skilled  workmen  in 
thonsands  were  working  as  labourers  at  labonrers’ 
pay.  The  quotations,  therefore,  are  only  given 
as  nominal.  The  following  items  are  of  in- 
terest : — 

1860.  1875. 

Dol.  o.  Dol.  c. 


Foreman  of  blacksmiths  2 50  ...  4 00 

Blacksmiths  1 50  ...  2 65 

Foreman  in  foundry 3 00  ...  5 45 

Foreman  of  brass-founders  3 00  ...  3 20 

Brass-founders  2 50  ...  3 00 

Foreman  of  pattern-makers 2 50  ,,,  3 75 

Pattern-makers 1 75  ...  3 00 

Wood-workers 1 60  ...  2 18 

Painters  1 40  ...  2 30 

Labourers  0 95  ...  1 25 


Ordinary  workmen,  U.S.  armoury  2 00  ...  3 00 
Domestic  servants  receive  now  from  $2  50c.  to 
$1  50o.  a week,  the  common  domestic  getting 
about  .$3  j cooks  of  skill,  $4  and  §5.  In  1860  the 
rate  was  §1  50o.  to  .?2,  running  rarely  to  §2  50o. 
The  general  average  of  advance,  which  must,  as 
the  Consul  enforces,  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  difficulty  of  getting  employment  on  any  terms, 
shows  wages  to  be  52  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
18(50.  In  cotton  work  tho  increase  was  50  per 
cent.  5 in  woollen,  65  por  cent.  5 in  iron  and  wood, 
61  per  cent. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  trade  unionism,  it 
appears  that  the  unions  number  about  one-third 
of  their  total  strength  in  1873.  The  building 
trades  societies  had  suffered  especially  in  loss  of 
members,  dwindling  down  from  10,000  to  only 
3,000.  Altogether  the  unions  in  1873  number 
48,180  members;  this  year  they  contain  less 
than  18,000,  of  which  3,000  are  oat  of  employ- 
ment. Of  workmen  outside  of  trade  organisa- 
tions it  is  estimated  that  oat  of  a probable 
58,000  two-fifths  were  idle  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Four  new  schools  have  been  publicly  opened 
by  Sir  E.  H.  Currie,  vice-chairman  of  the  Board, 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  first  at  Wands- 
worth, on  the  road  to  Tooting,  which  consists  of 
two  separate  buildings,  one  for  infants,  the  other 
for  boys  and  girls,  with  spacious  playgrounds 
between.  The  accommodation  is  for  607 
children,  and  the  contract  price  was  5,473Z.  Mr. 
Pritchard,  of  Finsbury,  was  the  builder ; and  Mr. 
Hall.clerkof  works.  Thenext  was  at  Bermondsey, 
in  the  Neokinger-road,  the  accommodation  being 
for  872  children.  The  infants  are  placed  in  a 


one-storied  building,  that  for  the  boys  and  girls 
being  of  three,  the  ground  - floor  forming  a 
covered  playground.  The  elevation  is  relieved 
with  some  good  carving  in  red  brick  by  M‘Cnl. 
loch.  The  cost  of  the  site  was  4,00SZ.  28.,  and 
of  the  building  8,3781.  IO3.  Id.  The  builder  was 
Mr.  Jerrard,  of  Lewisham,  Mr.  Carter  being  the 
clerk  of  works.  Fhe  third  school  is  situated  in 
the  Knapp-road,  Bromley-by-Bow,  near  the  cen- 
tral gasworks,  and  consists  of  a three-storied 
building,  standing  in  ample  playgrounds.  The 
ground  floor  has  one  large  schoolroom  and  two 
olass-rooms  for  infants,  the  first  and  second 
floors,  for  boys  and  girls  respectively,  having  two 
schools  and  two  class-rooms  with  double  stair- 
oases  and  exterior  covered  corridors  to  each. 
The  number  of  children  is  841,  and  the  cost  as 
follows:— Site,  2,620Z.  ISs.  lOd.j  building, 
7,362Z.  143.  3d.;  or  eqnal  to  a total  cost  of 
SI.  153.  Id.  per  head.  The  contractor  was  Mr. 
Nightingale,  of  Vauxhall,  and  the  clerk  of  works 
Mr.  Tester.  The  other  school  is  placed  in 
Regent-street,  Deptford,  and  of  this  we  gave 
particnlars  lately.  Tho  accommodation  is 
for  832  children,  the  cost  of  the  site  being 
3,810Z.  ISs.  9d.,  and  of  the  building,  7,516Z.  9s.  4d. 
All  of  these  schools  are  in  the  Queen  Anne  style 
of  architeotnre,  from  the  designs  of  the  Board 
architect,  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson.  At  each  of  the  three 
latter  openings  a musical  performance  was  given 
by  some  of  the  Board  teachers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Sibson. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Ashey  (fsZe  of  Wight). — The  new  school  re- 
cently erected  by  Messrs.  Jenkins,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  Francis  Newman,  for  the  School 
Board  of  tho  United  district  of  Ryde,  was  for- 
mally  opened  on  the  19bh  nib.  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  (Mr.  Thomas  Dashwood,  J.P.). 

Peterhead.  — The  Peterhead  Burgh  School 
Board  have  accepted  the  following  tenders  for 
the  work  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  new 
schools  to  be  erected  in  King-street Carpenter 
work,  Mr.  David  Fraser,  Peterhead,  540Z. ; plas- 
terer work,  Mr.  W.  Stuart,  Peterhead,  119Z.  10s.  • 
slater  work,  Mr.  Wm.  Simpson,  Peterhead! 
169Z.  73. ; plumber  work,  Mr.  John  Ferguson, 
Peterhead,  llOZ.  8s.  4d. ; mason  work,  Mr.  Wm! 
Stuart,  jan.,  Peterhead,  1,578Z.;  and  blacksmith 
work,  Mr.  Wm.  Fowler,  89Z. 

Heynel  Hempstead.— At  a meeting  of  the  Hemel 
Hempstead  School  Board,  on  the  15th  ult.,  Mr. 
Robinson  (of  the  firm  of  Cave  &.  Robinson,  archi-' 
toots)  attended  the  Board,  and  was  informed 
that  their  plans  for  the  schools  for  Piccot’s  End 
and  Bury  Mill  End  were  accepted ; aud  Mr. 
Ladds,  architect,  of  Chapel. street,  Bedford-row,* 
London,  was  informed  that  his  plan  was  accepted 
for  the  school  at  Boxmoor. 

North  Shields.  — The  new  Eastern  Board 
schools,  situate  in  East  Peroy-street,  North 
Shields,  were  opened  by  Alderman  Green,  the 
chairman  of  the  Tynemonth  School  Board,  on 
the  12th  ult.  The  schools  are  divided  into  three 
departments,  affording  accommodation  for  250 
boys,  250  girls,  and  280  infants,— total,  780  ohil- 
dren,  and  in  general  arrangement  of  plan  may 
be  likened  to  the  letter  E,  the  northern  arm  of 
the  letter  being  oocnpied  by  the  girls,  the 
southern  arm  by  the  boys,  and  the  centre  by  the 
infants.  There  are  two  entrances, — one  for 
boys,  and  the  other  for  girls  and  infants. 
The  style  is  Tudor,  the  walls  being  of  sneoked 
stone  rabble  work,  with  ashlar  dressings.  The 
corridors  are  lined  with  white  glazed  brick, 
and  floored  with  cement,  and  the  whole  of  the 
woodwork  is  varnished.  The  various  rooms  are 
heated  by  open  fires,  Boyd’s  bygeistic  grate 
being  used  to  ensure  the  emission  and  cironlation 
of  heated,  fresh,  and  pure  air.  Ventilation  is 
provided  for  by  the  use  of  Hill  & Hey’s  Excelsior 
syphon  ventilators.  The  contract  for  the  whole 
of  the  works  was  let  to  Mr.  Joseph  Elliot,  of 
North  Shields  ; the  internal  fittings  have  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Colman  & Glendiuning,  of 
Norwich ; and  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  nnder  the  superintendence 
of  tho  architect  to  the  Board,  Mr.  F.  R,  N. 
Haswell,  of  North  Shields,  Mr.  Hartman  being 
the  clerk  of  works.  The  total  coat  is  about 
20,0001. 

Northoioram. — At  a meeting  of  the  Northow- 
ram  School  Board  on  the  13th  ult.,  the  chairman 
moved  that  Mr.  R.  Horsfall,  architect,  Halifax, 
be  engaged  to  prepare  plans  and  superintend  the 
erection  of  Catherine  Slack  school  and  master’s 
house.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Wormald  moved  that  Mr.  William  Henry  Haworth 
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be  the  erobitcct,  and  Ur.  Sunderland  proposed 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Tos ; but  as  neither  of  these 
two  amendments  was  seconded,  the  ongmal 
motion  was  carried  by  three  to  one.  _ 

Normanton.—Oa  the  27th  ult.  the  foundation, 
stones  of  new  schools  at  Woodhonse,  for  the 
Normanton  School  Board,  were  laid.  The 
buildings  have  been  designed  by  and  will  be 
erected  under  the  supenrision  of  Mr.  William 
"Watson,  of  WakeGeld,  and  consist  of  three 
separate  and  distinct  departments.  They  wHl 
accommodate  500  children,  and  are  planned  to 
form  three  sides  of  a square.  The  mam  front  is 
towards  the  high  road  leading  from  Normanton 
to  Wakefield,  on  which  abut  the  two  principal 
entrances  to  the  schools;  on  the  one  hand  that 
for  the  girls  and  infants,  and  on  the  other  that 
for  the  boys.  The  central,  or  infant  school. 
room,  is  54  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  wide ; the  class, 
rooms  are  26  ft.  by  18  ft. ; and  running  back  are 
the  boys’  and  girU’  sohools,  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  each  ; 
and  olaasrooms,  20  ft.  by  18  fc.  The  design  is 
Romanesque.  The  school  will  be  ^“dt  with  the 
best  pressed  red  brick,  and  with  Huddersfield 
hard.stone  facings.  The  contract  for  the  entire 
work  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Gibson,  of 
Normanton,  for  4,420Z. 


Chamberlain,  a plan  for  adapting  the  premises 
for  the  purposes  of  the  school.  This  plan  had 
been  approved,  and  a specification  placed  in  the 
hands  of  three  builders. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Holdenby. — A new  national  school  was  opened 
at  Holdenby.  on  the  13th  ult.  It  has  been  built 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Carpenter,  of  London 
It  has  a high-pitched  roof.  Gothic  flat-headed 
windows,  with  tracery,  two  high  chimneys,  and 
a porch.  The  building  is  divided  by  partitions, 

BO  that  part  of  it  can  be  used  as  a class-room 
It  measures,  without  the  porch,  42  ft.  m length 
and  18  ft.  in  width.  The  roof  inside  is  open- 
timbered,  plastered  between  the  rafters. 

Codford  St.  Mary.— A new  national  school  was 
opened  at  Codford  St.  Mary,_  near  Salisbury,  on 
the  15th  ult.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
abont  seventy  obildren,  the  principal  room  being 
22  ft.  10  in.  by  17  ft,,  and  the  class-room  13  ft. 
by  17  ft.  The  material  used  is  Westbury  brick, 
and  the  roof  is  composed  of  dumcoloured 
Bridgwater  tiles  of  a special  pattern.  The  rooms 
are  fitted  with  Penfold’s  warming  and  ventilating 
grates.  Moule’s  earth-closet  system  has  been 
introduced.  The  cost  was  between  500Z.  and 
600i.  The  architect  was  Mr.  B.  H.  Lmgen 
Barker,  of  Hereford ; and  the  builder,  Mr. 
Gaisford,  of  Warminster. 

Dean  (Bedfordshire).— 0 a the  Sbhult.,  the  new 
National  School  of  this  village  was  formally 
opened  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rawson-Aokroyd  who  gave 
the  site,  and  was  the  principal  subscriber, 
total  cost,  including  fittings,  will  not  be  short  of 
5801.  The  school  is  of  pale  brick,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings;  the  weatherings  and  set-ofis 
beino'  in  brick  ofa  deep  red.  The  style  isTudor. 
The  building  consists  of  one  large  room,  with  a 
coved,  panelled  ceiling,  the  cornice  and  moulded 
ribs  being  stained  of  a darker  colpnr  than  the 
panelling.  This  room  will  be  divided  by  a rod 
and  curtain,  for  school  purposes,  into  Uo  apart- 
ments The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Lewis  Baker,  of 
Hargrave,  Nortbants.  The  oontractors  were 
Messrs.  Smith  & Son,  of  Raunds.  The  ironwork 
of  the  benches  and  desks  was  supplied  from  the 
foundry  of  Messrs.  L.  Baker  & Co.,  of  Hargrave. 

Gloucester.  — The  St.  Catherines  Schools, 
Gloucester,  were  opened  on  the  loth  ult.  Ihe 
building  consists  of  a boys’  and 
60  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  an  infants  room,  20  ft.  by 
18  ft  each  approached  by  separate  entrances, 
with  "porches;  the  porch  of  the  infant  sobool, 
however,  has  direct  communication  with  both 
the  rooms.  They  have  lofty  open-timbered 
roofs,  with  ample  means  of  ventilation.  The 
fireplaces  are  open,  and  the  floors  are  boarded. 
The  style  and  material  of  the  echoolrooms  har- 
monise with  the  church.  Messrs.  Medland  & 
Son  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  W.  Fream,_jaD., 
the  builder.  As  the  ei'e  occupied  a low  position 
and  was  liable  to  floods,  it  has  been  raised 
4 ft  and  5 ft.,  the  grounc  having  been  made 
level  with  the  churchyard,  and  m parts  planted 
with  shrub-'  There  is  ample  space  surrounding 
the  schoolrooms,  which  will  be  available  for 
playgrounds.  The  cost  has  been  1,0001.,  exclu- 
sive of  land.  , 

Edgbaston.— At  a meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Edgbaston  High  School  for  girls,  the 
council  reported  that  a house  in  Hagley-road  had 
been  purchased  for  the  sum  of  3,5001.,  and  they 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  premises.  In 
order  that  the  school  might  be  opened  at  the 
earliest  possible  period  the  council  had  ventured 
to  obtain  from  the  architects,  Messrs.  Martin  & 


THE  SYSTEMATIC  MEASUREMENT  OF 
THE  HUMA.N  FIGURE. 

SiB^—On  the  4th  inst.  I went  to  the  Loan 
Collection  at  South  Kensington,  to  hear  Mr._  J. ; 
Bonomi  explain  the  measuring  instrument  which 
be  has  invented,  and  which  I have  taken  the 
liberty  of  oalling  the  Antbropometer.  I regretted 
there  were  not  more  persons  present  on  the 
occasion.  It  is  astonisbing  how  slow  the 
English  are  to  perceive  the  importance  of  any- 
thing  new.  . . t 

There  is  no  knowing  what  a judicious  j^se^  or 
this  antbropometer  might  reveal  to  ns  by  yielding 
a series  of  measurements  of  the  human  frame. 
Its  testimony  might  either  confirm  or  upset  the 
theory  of  progressive  development.  ^ Let  me 
explain.  I was  myself  measured  by  it,  bub  tbe 
measurement  from  tip  to  tip  of  my  fingers,  with 
outstretched  arms,  was  nob  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  my  stature.  I did  not  exhibit  that  square- 
ness  insisted  upon  by  Vitruvius  by  several 
eighths  of  an  inch.  But  tbe  width,  measured  in 
the  same  way  across  tbe  arms  of  the  two  persona 
who  passed  under  the  antbropometer  after  me, 
far  exceeded  their  stature.  The  following  ques- 
tions  then  occurred  to  me  : — ^ 

1.  Does  an  exceeding  length  of  arm  indicate 
a closer  relationship  to  the  Simian  type  ? 

2.  Does  the  equality  between  the  measure- 

ment  of  the  outstretched  arms  and  the  stature 
indicate  a balanced  intellectual  and  physical 
constitution  ? t • j 

3.  Does  shortness  of  arm  occur  in  over-braiued 

persons?  , l 

4.  Do  the  nncivilised  races  exhibit  great 
length  of  arm  ? 

You  will,  sir,  I think,  allow  that  these  are 
important  questions  for  determination,  and  Mr. 
Bonomi  ought  nob  merely  to  register  the  dimen- 
sions'  of  the  persons  he  measures,  but  their 
trades  and  professions,  and,  when  eminent,  also 
their  names.  . , . , 

There  is  another  service  which  the^  anthro- 
pometer  could  render  us.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  should  determine  the  normal  proportions  of 
an  Englishman;  and  should  the  canon  of  Vitro, 
viua  nob  be  verified  by  that  determination,  it 
should  at  once  be  cast  aside.  The  eminent 
lecturer  on  anatomy  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Dr. 
John  Marshall,  has  it  in  bis  power  to  utilise  the 
antbropometer,  and  to  add  by  its  means  another 
to  his  scientific  laurels.  Meteb. 


there  are  not  27  cubic  feet  in  seven  sacks,  and  the 
so-called  yard  is  a mere  delusion  ; and  to  prevent 
any  further  delusion  I beg  to  offer  this  sugges- 
tion. Suppose  the  sack  be  48  in.  in  girth  and 
3 ft.  IO5  in.  in  height,  seven  will  then  bold  the 
yard ; or  if  a box,  1 ft.  3 in.  by  1 ft.  3 in.  and  2 ft.  2 in. 
in  height,  be  kept  on  the  works,  I see  no  diffi- 
culty in  turning  the  sack’s  contents  each  time 
into  the  box,  which  will  give  one-eighth  of  a 
yard  when  filled,  and  spare  the  yard  measure, 
which  is  frequently  too  bulky  to  find  space 
for.  It  is  quite  certain  there  is  no  reason 
why  27  cubic  feet  should  not  be  served  to  the 
yard,  as  well  as  272  ft.  to  the  rod.  If  this 
suggestion  be  carried  out,  I feel  persuaded  that 
builders  will  not  bo  “sacked”  any  longer,  bob 
look  to  their  yards,  and  have  measure  for 
measure.  J-  Robson. 


THE  SLADE  PROFESSORSHIP,  LONDON 
UNIVERSITY. 

Sir,— I think  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
they  have  elected  M.  Legros,  a Gascon,  who 
cannot  apeak  English,  who  has  deserted  his  own 
country,  whose  painting  and  drawing  are 
eccentric,  and  who  has  never  shown  that  ho  is  a 
master  of  the  theory  of  art,  or  that  be  can 
lecture.  The  Slade  Professorships  are  now  filled 
by  two  amateurs  and  a foreigner.  Could  this 
be  in  any  other  country  ? In  blinking  the  wrong 
of  these  things,  art  and  the  country  are  injured. 

There  is  an  affected  jargon  about  art  being 
cosmopolitan.  Are  not  all  the  professions  oos- 
mopolitan  in  the  same  sense  ? But  let  tbe 
council  of  the  same  college  propose  to  elect  a 
French  Professor  of  Medicine,  and  what  would  be 
the  result  ? To  be  cosmopolitan  ia  the  true 
sense  would  be  to  elect  a foreigner  if  there  were 
no  Englishman  fit  for  the  post.  As  you  know, 
there  was,  at  any  rate,  one  thoroughly  fitting 
candidate.  Sn.A.DE  of  Slade. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ANNUAL  OUTINGS. 

Siji^ Your  correspondent  “A.  S.”  has  done 

wisely  in  calling  attention  to  this  snbject.  The 
company  I represent  employs  about  3CX)  men, 
and  contributes  to  the  fund  for  the  annual 
holiday,  or  “ bean  feast,”  on  the  distinct  nnder- 
Btaiiding  that  the  mannfacturers,  tradesmen,  and 
others  are  not  solicited  for  subscriptions.  It  the 
latter  persons  were  to  send  on  to  the  employers 
any  applioationa  received  from  workmen,  the 
nuisance  would  soon  cease.  3-  M. 

From  enclosed  circular,  dated  22nd  May,  the  editor  of 
the  J5uiW<r  will  aee  that  the  principal  ‘XiK 

trade  have  already  taken  steps  to  «»k«ktbe  farther  growth 
of  a tax  which  is  now  demanded  with  confident  assurance 
humble  solicitation,  in  either  case  most  derogatory  to 
the  indepctidence  of  English  artisans.  If  employers 
would  discourage  these  &ppea.\a,  emploi/it  would  soon  hod 
more  agreeable  aud  manly  methods  ot  raising  funds  for 
their  annual  outings.  “• 


SURVEYORS  AND  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

Sib— “One  of  the  Craft,  ic.,’’  seems  much  put  out 
because  Local  Boards  and  their  surveyors  do  the  duty 
assigned  to  them.  At  the  same  time  he,  I think,  should 
hare  refrained  fr^m  heaping  abuse  npon  his  brethren  who 
are  iu  olBce,  and  whom  he  appears  to  accuse  of  ‘ borrow- 
ing" the  efforts  of  his  brain.  . p , 

Much  has  been  said  lately  about  tbe  deposit  of  plans, 
and  more  about  the  deposit  of  elevations. 

I am  aware  that  this  latter  entails  a little  more  trouble 
on  the  part  ot  the  architects  (but  for  which  they  can  ^irly 
charge  their  clients)  ; the  submitters  of  drawlDg^,  how- 
ever, must  be  treated  impartially,  and  lu  many  cases  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  study  the  elevations,  in  order  to  see 
that  all  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and  bye-laws  have 

been  complied  with. 

Were  an  experienced  architect  (as  I take  One  of  the 
Craft"  to  be)  employed  on  all  occasions,  this,  perhaps, 
would  not  be  necessary  ; but  I can  assure  him  that  very 
odd  arrangements  are  sometimes  presented  for  approval 
by  builders,  amateurs,  and  others,  which  could  not  be 

understood  without  elevations.  , t j vi 

As  to  drawings  deposited  being  used,  I doubt  it  there 

ever  really  was  such  a robbery  perpetrated.  In  my  dis- 
trict the  tracings  (on  linen  or  paper)  are  exammed  num- 
bered,  submitted  to  Board,  passed  (or  otherwise),  and 
filed  awav,  to  be  looked  at  agaiu  when  notice  is  given  ot 
the  completion  of  the  structure,  when,  if  all  is  right,  1 
give  a certificate  that  tbe  house.  Ac.,  is  fit  for  habitation, 
and  the  drawings  are  seen  no  more. 

I have  held  an  appointment  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Acts  for  ten  years,  and  have  also  been  in  private 
practice  for  over  twenty  yo»rs,  but  I certaiuly  have  never 
been  asked  to  work  for  members  of  the  Board  for  next 
to  nothing,”  or  for  anything  less  than  the  usual  profes- 
sional charges.  It  is  true  mine  is  not  a rough  district, 
atiU  I expect  the  members  of  my  Board  are  a fair  sample. 

All  Local  Boards  have  bye-laws,  which  are  printed,  and 
may  be  bad  for  the  asking.  If  my  friend  will  carefully 
comply  with  these,  give  the  proper  notices,  aud  conform 
to  tne  Public  Health  Act  on975,  he  will  have  nothing  to 
fear  • and  if,  after  having  done  so,  he  has  his  plans 
returned,  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the  work, 

and  DO  iudge  will  decide  against  him.  , „ , „ , 

aiiuuvj  K Meh.  M.  E.  & 8.  Assoc. 


FAIR  MEASURE. 

Sir,— Will  you  kindly  spare  a small  space  in 
your  valuable  columnsfor  the  saggestion  measnre 
for  measure,  which  I think  haa  long  since  been 
lost  sight  of  among  the  many  supporters  of  your 
paper  ? It  is  well  known  that  a builder  a rod  is 
272  ft  nor  is  he  spared  if  it  be  any  less  ; but 
too  often  quantities  delivered  are  much  less  than 
their  proper  measure.  It  has  been  the  custom 
of  lime  merchants  long  since  to  deliver  lime  in 
sacks  at  the  works  of  builders,  and  supposed  to 
be  for  their  convenience,  and  frequently  seven 
sacks  comprise  the  yard.  Now.  should  these 
sacks  be  imperial  ones,  and  contain  3 85  of  a 
yard,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  diiubt  the  lime 
merchant’s  consideration  for  tbe  builder  for  so 
delivering  the  same  ; but  when  the  sack  measures 
3 ft.  6 in  by  44  m " ' 


SALT  IN  SAND. 

SiR.-In  reply  to  “I.  0.  U.'s”  inquiry  in  your  laH 
week’s  issue,-*'  Shake  up  a portion  of  the  sand  with  pure 
distilled  water  in  a perfectly  clean  stoppered  bottle,  and 
allow  the  sand  to  settle  ; add  a few  drops  of  pure  nitne 
acid,  and  then  a few  drops  of  solu'ion  of  nitrate  of  sdver. 
A white  precipitate  indicates  a toleralde  amount  ol  salt. 
A faint  cloudiness  may  be  diaregaroed. 

It  is  only  fair  for  me  to  state  that  I have  made  the  fore- 
going extract,  as  some  of  your  readers  will  know.  fpm 
Mr.  G,  G.  Hoskins’s  book,  “ The  Clerk  of  'S 
published.  • ' ' 


To  detect  salt  in  sand,— Taste  it. 


SCTILED. 


Hawick  Archaological  Society.— The  Juno 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  2 / th  ult., 
Mr  Robert  Murray  in  tbe  chair,  when  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  D.  Watson,  secretary,  entitled 
out  wueu  Liio  “Notes  of  an  Excursion  to  Hexham  and  the 

girth,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Roman  Wall. 
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THE  ATKINSON  ART  GALLERY 
COMPETITION,  SOUTHPORT. 

CojrpLAiNTS  reach  ua  as  to  this  matter.  Mr. 
William  Atkinaon,  of  Southport,  having  offered 
to  the  town  6,000J.  for  the  erection  of  a Library 
and  Art  Gallery,  competition  was  invited,  and 
a namberof  designs  were  sent  in,  tlie  expenditure 
being  limited  to  the  sum  named.  The  com- 
mittee selected  a design  by  Messrs.  Waddington 
& Son,  and  on  inquiry  fonnd  that  to  carry  it  out 
would  cost  8,000h  After  some  endeavours  to 
reduce  the  cost,  Mr.  Atkinaon  again  came  forward 
and  increased  bis  gift  to  that  amount.  The  con- 
tention,  of  course,  is  that  by  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding great  injustice  has  been  done  to  those 
^mpetitors  who  restricted  their  expenditure  to 
the  sum  originally  named. 

The  style  of  the  selected  design  is  described 
Italian.  A central  composition, 
With  coupled  turrets,  has  been  inserted  to  relieve 
the  severe  line  of  the  parapets  required  to  hide 
the  gallery  skylights.  The  pediment  will  con. 
tarn  an  allegorical  group  of  figures,  with  medal- 
“ Inspiration  ” over  the  door.  The  side 
and  back  elevations  are  finished  in  brick,  relieved 
by  stone  dressings.  The  internal  treatment 
generally  is  of  a plain  snbstantial  character. 
Ihe  general  reading-room  is  to  the  left,  as  need- 
mg  most  light.  As  it  is  intended  as  a lecture- 
room,  it  has  been  designed  as  large  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  averaging  63  ft. 

lighted  from  two  sides, 
the  darker  portion  being  assisted  from  the  area. 
Xhe  general  library  (inclusive  of  screened  pas- 
sage,  over  which  is  a book  platform)  is  44  ft.  by 
^5  ft.  9 m.  The  reference  library  and  readins- 
room  is  53  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  news-room  is 
placed  next  the  entrance,  and  is  39  ft.  by  24  ft., 
havmg  glazed  screen,  in  order  that  the  at- 
tendants  at  the  general  connter  may  see  when 
their  services  are  required. 

The  first-floor  plan  of  the  art  gallery  provides 
main  picture  gallery,  67  ft.  6 in.  by  26  ft.  9 in., 

9^  f galleries,  each  44  ft.  9 in.  by 

^5  ft.  9 in.  Two  galleries  are  also  provided  for 
sculpture  casts,  reliefs,  Ac.,  each  21  ft.  9 in.  by 
18  ft.  All  these  rooms  are  lighted  from  the 
roof. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Atherstone. — The  new  church  at  Atherstone- 
on-Stour,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  has  been 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  church 
replaces  a dilapidated  structure,  which,  althongh 
possessing  some  features  of  interest,  had  fallen 
into  such  decay  that  restoration  was  entirely  out 
of_the_  question,  the  area  of  the  old  structure 
^mg  insufficient  for  the  required  accommoda. 
tion.  The  new  church,  which  is  built  as  nearly 
as  possible  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one,  consists 
of  nave,  chancel,  with  vestry  on  the  north  side, 
and  porch,  with  tower  and  steeple  over,  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  nave.  The  style  is 
^ecorated  Gothic,  harmonising  with  several 
features  of  the  old  church  in  the  shape  of  win- 
dows and  a door  that  have  been  retained  and 
embodied  m the  new  work.  The  walla  are  of 
Whimpstone  stone,  lined  with  brick  and  plas 
tered  internally.  The  dressings  of  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  the  spire,  tracery,  and  orna- 
mental  portions,  are  of  Bath  and  Campden  stone 
ihe  roof  is  open-timbered,  the  principals  having 
curved  ribs,  and  springing  from  moulded  and 
carved  corbels,  the  woodwork  throughout  being 
suitably  stained.  The  roofs,  which  are  plas- 
tered  and_  coloured  between  the  rafters,  are 
covered  with  slating  of  a sea-green  tint.  The 
three  bells  from  the  old  church  have  been  re- 
hung  m new  framework  in  the  new  tower  at 
cost  of  about  50L,  by  Messrs.  Barwell’  of 
Birmingham.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  architect’s  supervision  by  Messrs. 
Coiling  & Ciillis,  of  Tewkesbury,  at  a cost  of 
about  1,700L,  Mr.  Holland  acting  tbroughont  as 
their  foreman.  The  architect  was  Mr.  John 
L/Otton,  Birmingham. 

Tudely.  — The  ancient  chnroh  of  Tudely  has 
been  re-opened,  after  being  closed  for  a twelve- 
month  for  restoration.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments  of  the  church  have  been  entirely  altered 
ihe  west  gallery  alone  being  retained.  A new 
lorth  aisle  has  been  added,  and,  as  well  as  the 
•est  of  the  church,  has  been  filled  with  open 
:eats,  to  replace  the  old  and  unsightly  pews 
!_our  windows  have  been  placed  in  the  new 
isle,  filled  with  cathedral  glass.  The  chancel 
■rob  has  been  out  back,  and  the  chancel  itself 
aised  many  feet.  A new  east  window  has 
een  added,  and  four  small  stone  windows  have 


been  restored,  which  are  shortly  to  be  filled 
with  glass.  The  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  Medley 
Fulford,  architect,  Exeter. 

Vply7ne.  The  parish  church  of  Uplyme,  which 
picturesquely  stands  upon  a knoll  at  the  entrance 
^ the  village,  situated  upon  the  borders  of 
Devon  and  about  a mile  from  Lyme  Regis, 
having  been  restored,  has  been  re-opened. 
The  restoration  has  been  confined  to  the  interior. 
The  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north 
aisle,  and  a chapel  on  the  north  of  the  chancel, 
known  as  the  Ware  Chapel,  now  used  as  an  organ 
chamber.  There  is  a porch  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave.  Formerly  a gallery  ran  across  the 
western  end  of  the  nave,  blocking  up  the  west 
window  and  door.  This  gallery  baa  been  re- 
moved, a new  west  window  constructed,  and 
the  doorway  thrown  open.  The  gallery  in 
the  north  aisle  has  not  been  removed,  the 
accommodation  not  being  sufficient  withoat 
It.  The  nave  has  been  filled  with  seats  of 
pitch  pine,  with  a flooring  of  tile.  New  choir 
stalls  have  been  added  in  the  chancel,  but  the 
old  carved  oak  stalls  remain.  The  screen  dividin^^ 
the  chancel  and  nave  has  (says  a local  journal) 
been  “ lightened,”  and  the  stone  hammer- 
dressed.  Alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
centre  panel  of  the  reredos,  which  has  been 
touched  up."  The  bells — six  in  number — 
f ^ re-hung  by  Messrs.  Hooker  & Stokes, 
of  Woodbury.  The  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  of  Hplyme,  from  plans  pre- 
p^ared  by  Mr.  Bather,  architect,  Shrewsburv 
The  coat  is  about  750Z. 

St.  Nicholas.aUWade  (Thanei).~The  work  of 
parish  ohnrch  has  been  commenced. 
All  the  high  pews  have  been  removed,  and  are 
to  be  replaced  by  benches  of  the  modern  style. 
Some  of  the  memorial  stones  in  the  nave,  one 
with  a brass  of  the  Emptage  family,  dated  1642 
are  to  remain.  The  tower  of  the  ohnrch  is  75  ft. 
high,  and  commands  a fine  land  and  sea  view 
and  contains  a fine  peal  of  bells.  The  arches  in 
toe  nave  are  of  two  different  dates— the  south 
Early  Norman,  the  north  Pointed,  or  Early 
English. 


goolis 


Sanitary  Worh  in  Villages  and  Country 
Districts.  By  George  Wilson,  M D Lon 
don:  Churchill.  1876. 

This  is  a reprint  with  enlargements  of  a paper 
by  Dr.  VVilson,  read  before  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  at  toe  beginning  of  the  year. 
If  largely  circulated  amongst  proprietors  and 
occupants  m the  country,  it  would  do  good  by 
suggesting  what  they  should  look  for  and  seek 
to  improve.  Some  of  our  valued  friends  the 
doctors,  seem  (by  the  way)  to  be  strangely 
ignorant,  or  to  desire  to  seem  ignorant,  of  the 
length  of  time  daring  which  existing  sanitary 
evils  have  been  pointed  out  by  ourselves  and 
others. 


A Manual  of  Design  : compiled  from  the  Writings 
and  Addresses  of  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A 
S'c.  By  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave.  Chapman  & 
Hall. 

Whatever  be  the  merits  of  this  treatise  or 
compilation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  title 
18  incorrect.  A manual  of  design,  if  words  mean 
anything,  implies  a book  teaching  the  art  of 
designingj  that  is,  of  drawing,  more  or  less,  or 
giving  examples  of  the  leading  schools  of  design 
and  their  chief  characteristics.  Designing  is  not 
talking,  but  drawing,-  but  here  is  a book  calling 
itself  a manual  of  design,  in  which  thero  is 
scarcely  a stroke  of  drawing,  only  two  or  three 
stray  illustrations  of  objects  referred  to.  If  it 
had  been  called  “Thoughts  on  the  Principles  of 
Design,”  it  would  have  been  all  right;  as  it  is 
the  title  is  totally  misleading,  ’ 

Wo  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  fault,  how 
ever,  to  find  with  the  volume,  further  than  pro- 
fessing to  be  what  it  is  not.  The  editor  tells  ns 
in  the  preface  that  it  was  proposed  to  him  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  that  a compilation  from  his  father’s 
numerous  addresses  on  Art  at  South  Kensington, 
chiefly  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  prizes  and 
medals  to  the  students,  should  form  one  of  the 
South  Kensington  Handbooks  ; and  no  one  will 
quarrel  either  with  their  lordships  for  wishing 
to  put  in  a permanent  form  the  criticism  and 
advice  of  a thoughtful  and  cultivated  man  in 
regard  to  the  matters  specially  entrusted  to  bis 
oversight,  or  with  Mr.  Gilbert  Redgrave  for  the  * 


interest  and  satisfaction  which  he  must  naturally 
have  felt  in  undertaking  such  a task  on  such 
recommendation.  The  book  takes  the  form  of 
chapters  or  lectures,  as  they  might  be  termed, 
on  principles  of  ornamental  art,  grouped  under 
three  heads;  Six  chapters  on  “The  Principles 
of  .Ornament  ” ; five  on  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  manufactures  ; aud  two  on  “ The 
Teaching  of  Ornament,  and  the  education  of  the 
Designer.”  Of  the  opinions  and  principles  laid 
down  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  nearly  unim- 
peachable; it  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  a 
great  deal  of  this  correct  principle  has  been 
repeated  and  repeated,  sometimes  in  nearly 
the  same  words,  till  it  tends  to  become  mere 
comraon-place.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
consider  Mr.  Redgrave’s  remarks  in  connexion 
with  the  date  and  the  place  at  which  they 
were  spoken,  when  some  things  which  now 
appear  hackneyed  may  have  seemed  less  soj 
and  they  are  certainly  more  true  in  taete^ 
better  expressed,  and  far  less  pretentious,  than 
some  utterances  which  have  come  from  the  regions 
of  South  Kensington.  Among  remarks  which  are 
more  out  of  the  beaten  track,  we  notice  some 
observations  in  the  first  chapter  on  the  pervading 
love  and  dosiro  for  ornament  among  the  French 
lower  and  middle  classes  as  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily evincing  the  prevalence  of  a true  taste ; 
as  proceeding  rather  from  a desire  to  have  in 
their  own  homes,  if  possible,  something  of  the 
glitter  and  brilliancy  of  the  places  of  pnblio 
amusement,  which  in  turn  have  taken  their  cue 
from,  and  try  to  vie  with,  the  style  of  the 
palaces  and  other  national  buildings  of  Paris. 
The  flat  system  of  dwelling-houses,  too,  renders 
possible  a greater  degree  of  decorative  treatment 
without  proportionate  expense  to  the  tenant  than 
18  toe  case  with  us.  Bat  the  art  employed  for 
this  purpose  is  gaudy  and  brilliant  rather  than 
tasteful  and  homelike.  It  is  the  national  taste, 
but  a taste  may  be  national  withoat  being  pure 
or  good.  The  chapter  on  “ the  source  of  style  ” 
contains  a good  deal  that  is  suggestive  ; and  in 
referring  to  Japanese  art  we  are  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Redgrave  had  the  courage  (for  it  almost  requires 
courage  at  present)  to  say  that  the  absence  of 
symmetry  in  this  art,  however  piquant  and  in- 
teresting at  first  and  as  a novelty,  is  felt  in  the 
end  to  be  an  error  in  principle.  In  the  following 
chapter,  on  “ Elements  of  Style  arising  out  of 
construction,”  the  degree  in  which  toe  faults  of 
bad  styles  arise  out  of  false  construction  is  duly 
brought  out;  and  the  short  chapter  on  "Fitness 
of  Ornament  to  the  Material  to  which  it  is 
applied ’’  includes  enough  of  important  truth  to 
make  in  itself  a radical  change  in  a large  pro- 
portion of  our  ornamantal  manufacture,  were  tba 
principles  laid  down  here  understood  and  carried 
out  by  the  designers  and  manufacturers  of  deco- 
rative articles  or  materials. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  decoration  of  baildiugs, 
which  cornea  under  the  second  general  division, 
we  are  fully  in  sympathy  with  what  is  said  as  to 
what  Mr.  Redgrave  called  “ the  appliqu4  work  of 
the  plMtererand  decorator,”  part  of  the  remarks 
on  which  we  may  quote  as  a specimen  of  the 
tone  and  style  of  the  book  : — 

“/^^cornioe  so  many  inches  in  depth  is  fonnd  to  bo 
needed,  and  from  a wcll-fiUed  storehouse  of  such  works 
lu  every  style  the  plasterer,  disregarding  every  other 
consideration,  seeks  the  pattern  which  most  readily  com- 
plies with  the  necessary  conditions  of  depth  and  projec- 
iion.  A centre  flower  for  the  coiling,  so  many  feet  in 
diameter,  is  the  next  requisite,  and,  the  labours  of  the 
plasterer  at  an  end,  the  decorator  and  the  upholsterer 
step  ID,  and  the  former  tonches  up  his  work  with  colour 
applied  with  no  regard  to  relative  fitness  and  appropriate 
gradatiop,  while  the  upholsterer  sends  in  the  hanginca 
and  furniture  suited  to  another  country  and  another  sge 
bcale  seems  to  have  been  quite  disregarded  in  the  work  of 
the  plasterer,  unce  the  iruit  and  flowers,  the  birds  and 
game  of  one  part,  are  diflerent  in  size  from  those  of  another 
part,  ihe  style,  again,  is  mixed,  one  part  being  two  cen- 
turies earlier  than  the  other.  There  is,  besides,  far  moro 
pain9_  taken  with  the  exact  rendering  of  fur  or  a feather 
than  in  perfecting  the  form  of  a moulding,  or  the  shape  of 
a panel.  The  architecture  has,  in  the  designer’s  mind, 
been  subordinate  to  the  ornament,  and  an  ill-formed 
ellipse,  or  a coarse  and  unrefined  moulding,  appears  of  less 
importance  to  him  than  the  mere  imitation  of  the  feathers 
of  his  birds  or  the  fur  of  the  animals  of  which  his  orna- 
ment consists.  Carry  this  treatment  a little  further,  aud 
it  will  result  in  having  the  game,  the  fruit,  the  foliage,  aud 
the  flowers  not  only  modelled  to  the  eiaotest  imitation, 
hot  the  skill  of  the  painter  called  in  to  add  to  its 
nataralism,  and  the  whole  painted  with  the  colours  of 
nature  : thus  decoration  will  be  thought  perfect  only  when 
it  competes  with  thatstrange  CTOup  in  relief  we  sometimes 
find  framed  to  form  a picture.” 

The  remarks  on  the  right  principles  of  stained 
glass,  in  the  same  chapter,  embody  in  a clear 
form  what  we  have  repeatedly  urged  here  as  to 
the  necessity  for  a fiat  and  conventionalised  treat- 
ment,  and  the  undesirability  of  a pictorial  style 
in  this  art;  and  wo  call  attention  to  some  com- 
ments (p.  127)  on  the  preference  given,  in  much 
modem  silver  work,  to  mere  glitter  and  finish 
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of  the  material  rather  than  artiatio  deaigii, 
“obieota  being  loaded  with  fcoolinga  and  barniah- 
ines  and  matted  and  frosted,  and  every  other 
expedient  attempted,  to  show  the  silver  rather 
than  exhibit  the  art.”  This,  nndoubtedly,  is  tone, 
and  is  what  gives  a great  deal  of  vulgarity  ol 
manner  and  style  to  silversmith’s  work;  bni,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  nob  bo  forgotten  that 
design  carried  out  in  any  specially  wstly  and 
beantifnl  material  ought  to  exhibit  its  special 
beauties  as  a material,  althongh  not  so  promi- 
nently as  to  put  the  artistic  interest  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  two  concluding  chapters  on  education  ai’6 
^thoroughly  sound  in  principle,  and  contain  some 
Bpeoiality  in  the  way  of  patting  things,  and  in 
the  main  we  may  see  that  for  good  taste  and  true 
critical  sense  this  compilation  from  Mr. 
grave’s  addresses  is  quite  irreproachable  as  far 
as  it  goes. 


figures  crossing  it,  and  looking  in  the  distance 
through  the  high  trellis-work  of  iron  like  flies  in 
the  web  of  a spider,  or  sparrows  fluttering  lu  a 
net,  that  it  is  fully  appreciated.  A sensible 
vibration  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  a vehicle, 
or  even  a man  and  horse  ; but  it  has  withstood 
the  greatest  storms  of  wind  almost  without  in- 
jury. The  weight  which  the  chains  support  is 
calculated  at  489  tons,  and  that  which  they  are 
capable  of  supporting  at  2,016  tons,  leaving  the 
available  power  of  1,520  tons  to  resist  the  un- 
usual strain.  The  total  coat  of  its  oonstmotiou 
was  120,0001.  The  masonry  is  of  hard  limestone 
from  Penmaen,  in  Anglesea.” 


yAPIOBUM. 


pisallattica;. 


The  current  number  of  the  Popular  S'i^uce 
Review  includes  an  interesting  and  valuable 
article  on  “ Aquaria : their  Present,  Past,  and 
Future,”  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Aquarium.  The  writer  says  in  con- 
clusion “ There  are  few  things  more  trying  to 
that  groat  virtue,— patience,— than  a large 
public  aquarium,  especially  in  its  preparation, 
before  it  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  animals. 

It  is  to  this  lack  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
directors  of  the  Eoyal  Westminster  Aquarium, 
and  to  their  absolute  refusal  to  allow  me  to  have 
proper  engineering  assistance  during  its  con- 
struction, and  to  general  mismanagement,  that 
its  present  oonfnsed  state,  and  its  unsatisfactory 
condition  in  every  way,  is  due.  On  this  account 
I resigned  my  post  of  adviser  to  the  society,  as 
I fonnd  it  useless  to  advise  when  advice  was 
recklessly  disregarded.  Aquarium  work,  being 
hydraulic  engineering  on  a small  scale,  is  essen- 
tially the  work  of  an  engineer,  and  not  that  of 
an  architect,  unless  he  is  also  an  engineer  and  a 
mathematician.  There  is  for  aquaria  a great 
and  important  future,  both  as  regards  their  in- 
fluence on  Boience,  and  as  pecuniary  speculations, 
if  indeed,  as  I much  doubt,  there  can  be  any  real 
severing  of  these  two  interests.  Suocess,  how- 
ever, must  always  be  the  result  ofa  carefulstudy 
and  representation  of  what  nature  does,  and  of  a 
strict  avoidance  of  the  recent  heresies  to  which 

I have  in  this  communication  adverted.” 

"Old  and  New  London”  is  getting  on  fast  to  an 
end.  Here  is  a sentence  from  the  current 
number  as  to  Hyde  Park  : — " In  remote  ages  the 
tract  of  land  now  enclosed  as  Hyde  Park  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Via  Trinobantiua, — 
one  of  the  great  military  roads, — now  identified 
with  Oxford-street  and  the  Uxbridge-road.  On 
the  east  ran  another  Roman  way,  the  old  Wat- 
ling-street  which  crossed  the  other  at  Tyburn, 
and  sloped  off  to  the  south-east,  in  the  direction 
of  Park-lane.  On  the  west  and  south  its  limits 
were  not  equally  well  defined.  Under  the  Saxon 
kings,  it  would  appear  that  the  Manor  of  Eia,  of 
which  it  formed  a part,  belonged  to  the  Master 
of  the  Horse ; and  Mr.  Larwood  most  appro- 
priatcly  observes,  * Could  the  shade  of  that  old 
Baxon  revisit  the  land  which  he  held  when  in 
the  flesh,  no  doubt  he  would  be  satisfied,  for  no- 
where in  the  world  could  he  now  find  finer 
horses  and  better  riders  than  those  we  daily  see 

in Rotten.row.’” Lookingthrough the  current 

No.  of  Cassell’s  " Technical  Educator”  (amongst 
a pile  of  other  useful  serials  from  that  firm),  wo 
find  a reminder  as  to  the  Menai  Suspension 
Bridge  : — “The  most  stupendous  undertaking  in 
which  Telford  was  engaged,  and  perhaps  the 
most  imperisbahle  monument  of  engineering 
fame,  is  the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge  over  the 
Menai  Strait,  oneof  the  most  magnificent  works 
in  the  world.  It  was  full  time  that  some  such 
means  of  crossing  the  strait  were  constructed, 
as  between  the  years  1GG4  and  1842,  no  less  than 
180  persons  had  been  drowned  at  the  Ferry  of 
Moel-y-don.  So  early  as  1810  more  than  one  de- 
sign for  abridge  had  been  designed,  and  rejected 
as  impracticable ; and  it  was  not  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Holyhead  road  by  Telford 
that  he  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  devising 
some  safe  means  of  crossing.  He  selected  a spot 
called  Ynys-y-moch,  where  the  bold  and  rocky 
shores  on  each  side  gave  opportunities  for  a lofty 
roadway,  which  was  carried  100  ft.  above  high- 
water  mark,  BO  as  to  allow  vessels  of  the  largest 
size  to  pass  underneath.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
eye  to  estimate  the  colossal  proportions  of  this 
wonderful  bridge  in  the  air,  and  it  is  only  after 
attentively  observing  the  vehicles  and  human 


Importance  of  Architects. — There  is  a 
story  on  record  of  an  architect  repudiating 
any  connexion  with  the  building  fraternity, 
in  the  case  of  the  late  eminent  Mr.  Alexander, 
architect  of  Rochester  Bridge  and  other  fine 
buildings  in  Kent.  He  was  under  cross- 
examination  in  a special  jury  cause  at  Maidstone, 
by  Sergeant — afterwards  Baron — Garrow,  who 
wished  to  detract  from  the  weight  of  his  testi- 
mony, and  after  asking  him  what  was  his  name, 
proceeded  : — “ You  are  a builder,  I believe  ? 

“ No,  sir,  I am  not  a builder.  I am  an  arobi- 
teot.” — “ They  are  much  the  same,  I suppose  V ” 

I beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I cannot  admit  that ; 
I consider  them  to  be  totally  different.”—"  Oh, 
indeed  ; perhaps  you  will  state  where  this  great 
difference  consists.” — “ An  arobiteot,  sir,  pre- 
pares the  plans,  oonceives  the  design,  draws  out 
the  specifications— in  short,  supplies  the  mind ; 
the  builder  is  merely  the  bricklayer  or  the  car- 
penter — the  builder,  in  fact,  is  the  machine  j the 
architect  the  power  that  puts  the  machine 
together,  and  sets  it  going.” — “Oh,  very  well, 
Mr.  Architect,  that  will  do.  And  now,  after 
your  very  ingenious  distinction  without  a 
difference,  perhaps  you  can  inform  tho  Court 
who  was  the  architect  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  ? ” 
And  now  mark  the  reply,  which  for  promptness 
and  wit  is  not  to  be  rivalled  in  the  whole  history 
of  rejoinder: — “There  was  no  architect,  sir, — 
and  hence  the  confusion ! ’’—Extract  from  a Letter 
hy  the  Rev.  J.  Jessopp 


Curious  Wages  Case. — On  the  24th  ult.,  at 
the  County  Petty  Sessions,  Warwick,  Samuel 
Borton,  labourer,  of  the  Commercial  Buildings, 
sued  Mr.  G.  F.  Smith,  builder  and  contractor, 
Milverton,  for  11.  Ss.  9d.,  wages  due.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Heath  defended.  The  defendant  is  the  contractor 
for  the  Haseley  Waterworks  under  the^  Town 
Counoil,  and  the  complainant  was  working  for 
him  up  to  the  17th  ult.,  when  he  went  to  receive 
his  money  along  with  the  other  men.  Tho  wages 
are  paid  through  a small  window,  and  the  work- 
men  are  all  called  up,  not  by  their  names,  but 
by  numbers.  The  complainant’s  number  was 
“ 12  ” and  his  statement  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  heard  11  called  up,  and  13,  but  that  12  was 
missed.  After  aU  the  men  had  been  paid  he 
went  to  the  window  and  stated  that  he  had  not 
received  his  wages,  but  defendant  referred  to 
the  pay-sheet,  and  finding  that  12  was  crossed 
off  be  refused  to  pay  again,  on  the  ground  that 
complainant  ought  to  have  presented  himself  at 
the  window  so  that  it  could  have  been  found  out 
who  bad  his  money.  Defendant  affirmed  that 
the  monev  was  paid,  and  said  that  the  number 
12  was  called  out.  The  Bench  dismissed  the 
case. 


A Iiegal  Refinement. — According  to  the 
decision  of  Mr.  T.  K.  Kingdon,  the  judge  of  the 
Bristol  Tolzey  Court,  machinery  used  in  wood- 
working is  not  mill-gearing  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Factory  Acts.  The  case  of  Wilson  v. 
Brown  was  brought  under  the  Factory  Acts  of 
1844  land  1856.  The  plaintiff,  Edwin  Eland 
Wilson,  brought  the  action  by  his  next  friend, 
Charles  Henry  Wilson  (he  being  legally  an 
infant),  against  Archibald  Douglas  Brown.  The 
defendant  oan-ied  on  the  businosa  of  a cabinet- 
maker, in  Bread-street,  Bristol,  having  about 
sixty  persons  in  his  employ,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  apprenticed  to  him.  The  action  was  brought 
to  recover  damages  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent which  occurred  June  16,  1875,  whereby 
the  plaintiff’s  arm  was  so  injured  that  it  had  to 
be  amputated.  Damages  were  laid  at  2001.,  bat 
it  was  agreed  between  the  parties  that  in  case 
a verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  the  amount 
of  damage  should  be  1001.  For  the  defendant 
it  was  submitted  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
entitled  to  recover  in  the  action,  inasmuch  as 
the  machinery  was  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  term, 
mill-gearing  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act- 
The  judge  thought  this  contention  was  right  .. 
that  the  machinery  in  question  was  not  mill- 
gearing within  the  meaning  of  the  section  ; and  | 
that,  if  it  were  mill.gearing,  there  could  be  no 
exemption,  and  that  it  must  be  fenced.  The 
plaintiff  was  accordingly  nonsuited. 

The  Devonshire  Baths,  Eastbourne. — The 
directors  of  these  baths,  with  a view  to  giving 
even  better  accommodation  to  the  public,  have 
recently  carried  out  extensive  alterations  and 
enlargements.  The  most  important  alteration 
consists  of  the  work  done  at  the  swimming- 
baths.  The  gentlemen’s  bath,  which,  as  first 
constmeted,  was  of  a total  length  of  60  ft.,  and  a 
width  of  30  ft.,  has  been  increased  in  length  to 
155  ft.  The  ladies’  bath  has  been  increased 
froxi  57  ft.  to  120  ft,,  with  a width  of  24  ft., 
these  lengths  being  not  from  wall  to  wall,  bnt 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  each  are  added 
two  shower-baths  of  freshwater, a life-buoy, and 
other  apparatus  necessary  for  saving  life.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Wallis  & Co.,  Mr.  G.  A.  Wallis  being  the 
engineer  in  charge. 


Tho  Warwick  Military  Depot,— The  new 
barracks  and  other  buildings  which  are  to  form 
the  new  Military  Dep6t  at  Warwick  are  nearing 
completion.  They  are  situated  in  the  parish  ot 
Budbrooko,  about  two  miles  from  Warwick.  T he 
site  was  purchased  from  Lord  Dormer  by  the 
Government,  and  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1874,  the 
works  were  commenced  by  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Davis, 
of  Banbnry,  whose  contract  amounted  to  above  ^ 
•40,0001.  The  various  buildings  have  been  eroot^ 
on  the  four  sides  of  an  open  space  of  ground, 
which  will  form  tho  parade  when  laid  out. 
Already  the  soldiers’  quarters,  the  canteen, 
drill-shed,  married  soldiers’  quarters,  hospital,  ] 
infection  ward,  officers’  quarters,  quartermaster  a _ 
quarters,  and  the  guard-room  have  been  put  up,  ■ 
and  tbe  armoury  is  up  to  the  first-flpor  level. 
The  structures  are  all  of  red  brick,  with  bands 
of  blue  brick,  and  dressings  of  stone.  The  only 
attempt  at  ornamentation  is  in  the  officers 
quarters,  the  material  of  which  is  the  same  as  , 
that  used  in  tho  other  edifices.  The  barracks  | 
will  accommodate  about  300  men,  and  it  is  ex-  ! 
peoted  that  they  will  be  so  far  finished  as  to  • 
admit  of  their  being  oconpied  by  the  end  ot  next 
month. 

“ An  Unkealthy  Area.”— According  to  the  : 
Staffordshire  Advertiser,  there  is  “ ample  soo^  i 
and  verge  enough”  for  the  application  of  the  i 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  to  Netherton.  That  ; 
that  is  “ an  unhealthy  area  ” of  the  borough  of  j 
Dudley,  inspectors,  Government  andlocal,  abnnd-  i 
antly  testify.  The  Local  Government  Board 
have  called  upon  the  town  council,  as  the  sani-  j 
tary  authority,  to  remove  thedwellings  en  rnnsse  | 
as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Tho  local  in-  i 
speotors  say  it  is  impossible  to  purify  them,  J 
medical  men  testify  that  good  health  cannot  be  :1 
enjoyed  in  such  bad  places,  aud  the  ministers  of 
morality  and  religion  declare  that  mental  and 
moral  degradation  must  needs  go  band-in-lmnd 
with  such  material  rnin.  But  the  soil  is  nob  in 
coal  and  ironstone,  and  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  the 
owner  has  informed  the  town  conncil  that  he 
does  not  feel  called  upon  to  surrender  the  right 
to  work  the  mines.  As  building  new  dwellings 
while  the  mines  are  reserved  appears  to  be  out 
of  the  question,  the  town  council  have  songht 
tbe  advice  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


Sewage  Experiments  at  Aston.  — Mr. 

D A Wilks  has  patented  a method  of  treating  : 
sewage  by  which  he  proposes  to  filter  a disin- 
fectant composition,  which  turns  the  solid  fmees 
into  a manure,  and  decomposes  the  liquid  matter  i 
for  after-treatment.  This  manure  is  stated  to 
be  of  considerable  commercial  value  to  farmers. 
On  the  25th  ult.  Mr.  Bloor,  chairman  of  the  i 
Aston  Local  Board,  spent  several  hours  m in- 
vestigating the  chemical  and  meobanical  arrange- 
ments  of  the  system.  The  experiments  which . 
Mr  Wilks  has  conducted  are  said,  from  a sam- , 
tary  and  ohomiosl  point  o£  view,  to  promise 
aood  rosalts,  bnt  tho  Btrmwjiiam  Gazette  wonld- 
like  to  see  them  fairly  tested  in  the  presence  ot 
impartial  anthorities  on  the  Bubiect. 

The  Drainage  of  Hawick. — The  Hawick 
Town  Oonncil  have  received  a report  from! 
Messrs.  J.  & A.  Leslie,  engineers,  an^d  Mr  J. 
Falconer  King,  city  analyst,  Edinbnrgh  on  the 
drainage  of  the  burgh.  The  estunated  oost  o' 
the  purifying  works  is  4,000i.,  and  from  2!.  IDs. 
to  i.  wLd  be  required  per  day  for  working 
expenses. 
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Working  Boys’  Home,  Hereford.— The 
memorial  stone  of  a nev,^  building  in  Bath- 
fitreefc,  Hereford,  which  is  intended  to  bo  the 
Herefordshire  and  District  Working  Boys’ 
Home,  has  been  laid  by  Mrs.  Atlay,  wife  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  premises  occupy  a 
site  near  the  Model  Farm.  The  principal  en- 
tranco  will  be  approached  from  Bath-street 
through  a framed  timber  porch  into  the  hall,  on 
the  left  of  which  will  be  the  visitors’  room,  and 
the  waiting  or  committee  room,  and  on  the  right 
will  be  the  master  and  matron’s  sitting-room, 
tho  master’s  office  and  store-room  being  adjacent 
thereto.  In  the  rear  there  will  be  a spacious 
school  and  dining-room,  capable  of  being  divided 
off  into  a class-room  by  a patent  movable  par- 
tibion.  The  cost  will  be  about  1,650J.,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed  by  the 
close  of  tho  present  year.  The  contractor  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  of  Hereford,  builder ; and 
the  honorary  architects  are  Messrs.  Haddon, 
Brothers,  of  Hereford. 


To  Write  upon  Glass. — M.  Tergnem  has 
communicated  to  the  Soci6t4  industrielle  du 
Word,  of  France,  a process  which  permits  of  very 
permanent  writing  being  done  on  glass  with 
ordinary  or  India  ink.  For  this  purpose,  the 
surface  of  the  glass  is  gently  heated  over  an 
alcohol  lamp,  or  Bunsen  gas-flame,  until  the 
vapour  of  water  ceases  to  condense  upon  it,  when 
it  is  to  bo  coated  with  a varnish  made  after  the 
following  recipe.  The  materials  are,  80  grammes 
of  alcohol  (90'’),  4 grammes  of  mastic,  and  8 
grammes  of  sandarac.  This  mixture  will  be 
dissolved  by  heating  it  over  the  water-bath  in  a 
flask  well  stoppered  and  tied.  This  varnish  is 
very  hard,  and  ought  to  be  completely  trans- 
parent;  if  the  surface  over  which  it  is  poured  is 
oold,  it  becomes  opaque.  The  glass  surface 
mated  in  the  manner  described,  may  now  receive 
iny  design  or  sketch  drawn  upon  it  with  ordinary 
nk  or  India  ink.  It  is  then  covered  with  a film 
)f  any  non*alcoholio  varnish. 

Memorial  Pont,  Watk-upon-Dearne. — A 
lew  font  has  recently  been  erected  in  the 
tarish  church  of  Wath-upon-Dearne,  by  Mr. 
V-  S.  Cadman,  of  Millfield,  York,  as  a 
ributa  of  affection  and  respect  to  the 
nemory  of  hia  father,  Mr.  Wm.  Cadman.  The 
lew  font  is  executed  in  Hollington  atone,  and  is 
lesigned  to  harmonise  with  the  choir  fittings  and 
eredos.  It  is  hexagonal  in  form,  and,  with  the 
i^ase  upon  which  it  stands,  is  5 ft.  in  height, 
jach  face  is  panelled  with  traceried  work 
nd  carved  label  mould,  and  has  buttresses 
nd  crockets  supporting  each  corner.  The 
over  is  5 ft.  high,  and  has  a carved  and 
raceried  spire.  The  stonework  is  from  the 
'orkshop  of  Mr.  William  Earp,  of  Lambeth  and 
[anchester ; and  the  oak  cover  was  made  by 
[r.  William  Tomlinson,  of  Leeds.  The  whole  of 
le  work  has  been  designed  and  carried  out 
nder  the  saperintendence  of  Messrs.  Hadfield 
Sons,  architects,  Sheffield. 

Church  Decoration  at  Banbury. — The 
•ork  of  decorating  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
lurch,  Banbury,  is  now  actively  going  on.  The 
58igner  is  Mr.  Blomfield,  the  architect,  who  has 
Jen  entrusted  with  the  whole  of  the  alterations 
hich  have  been  made  in  the  chancel,  Tho 
iree  wall  panels  will  contain  the  twelve  apostles 
. groups  of  four  iu  each  panel,  the  figures  being 
ore  than  life-size.  The  dome  will  be  richly 
jcorated,  the  subject  being  taken  from  the 
h chapter  of  Bevelations.  The  pilasters 
)tween  the  panels,  &o.,  are  being  richly  orna- 
ented  in  gold  and  colours.  The  work  has  been 
itrusted  to  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
r whom  the  other  decorations  of  the  church  and 
e painted  windows  have  been  executed. 

University  Buildings  for  Edinburgh.— A 
pntation  from  Scotland  has  waited  upon  the 
ime  Minister  to  nrge  that  grants  should  be 
ide  ont  of  the  Imperial  E.tchequer  to  extend 
d improve  the  buildings  of  the  University  of 
linburgh.  They  presented  a memorial  showing 
at  this  was  very  much  wanted ; that  Scotland 
d already  subscribed  81,000Z.  out  of  a total  of 
IjOOOi.  required  5 that  the  University  conferred 

oefits  upon  the  whole  country,  and  on  that 
)und_  they  asked  for  Imperial  funds.  Mr. 
jraeli  said  the  subject  thould  occupy  the 
)rough  attention  of  Her  Mojeaty’s  Govern- 
□t. 

Health  of  Hastings.— The  Medical  Officer 
Health  reports  that  the  death-rate  in  Hastings 
the  past  quarter  amounts  to  16-4  per  thousand, 
linst  17'7  in  the  quarter  ending  March.  This 
mot  be  considered  other  than  satisfactory. 


Tho  Artisans'Dwellings  Act  and  Wolver- 
hampton.— The  Artisans’ Dwelh’ogs  and  Streets 
Improvement  Committee  of  the  Wolverhampton 
Town  Council  submitted  a report  on  Monday 
last,  tho  10th  inet,,  stating  that  they  find  that 
the  area  of  the  town  reported  on  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  on  the  13th  of  March  is  an  un- 
healthy area,  and  that  the  Corporation  have  a 
sufficiency  of  reiources  for  carrying  out  a scheme 
proposed  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  by 
the  committee  for  rendering  the  area  healthy. 
Notice  has  been  given  of  a resolution  adopting 
the  draft  scheme,  and  empowering  the  com. 
mittee  and  town  clerk  for  obtaining  its  confirma- 
tion by  the  Local  Government  Board,  a pro- 
visional order,  and  a confirmation  of  the  order  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 


Building  Operations  in  Warrington.— 
We  learn  from  a local  paper  that,  notwitb- 
standing  the  dulness  of  trade  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  corresponding  distress  caused 
by  depression,  the  activity  of  trade  in  Warrington 
is  as  great  as  over,  and  the  building  operations 
of  the  town  are  especially  noticeable.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  a matter 
calling  for  special  remark  was  tho  fact  that 
during  the  past  month  plans  for  the  erection  of 
no  less  than  21-0  dwelling-houses  had  been 
passed  by  the  Conncil,  and  this  remarkable 
state  of  activity  has  existed  for  some  time  past. 
Then  there  are  a number  of  large  buildings  on 
hand,  some  of  which  are  nearly  completed,  and 
others  are  being  just  commenced. 

River  Pollution  in  the  Potteries. — Some 
twelve  months  ago  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
announced  his  intention  to  secure  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  purity  of  the  river  at  Trentham  by  com- 
pelling  the  towns  above  that  spot  to  abstain 
from  polluting  the  Trent  and  its  tributaries. 
Longton  came  to  terras  with  his  Grace  at  an 
early  stage,  but  the  authorities  of  Tunstall  and 
Newcastle  have  been  brought  by  the  Duke’s 
solicitors  into  intimate  if  not  agreeable  relations 
with  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  now  the 
Burslem  Board  of  Health  is  threatened  with  an 
injunction.  The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the 
Board  have  been  considering  for  some  time  past 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sewage. 

Co-operative  Stores  at  Speunymoor.— New 
co-operative  stores  havejust  beenbuilt  at  Spenny- 
moor,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  V.  Thomp. 
son,  architect,  of  Bishop  Auckland.  Contracts 
for  the  building  were  let  in  the  spring  of  last 
year,  the  contractors  being,  for  mason  and  brick- 
work,  Mr.  Thos.  Winstone,  Spennymoor;  joiner 
work,  Mr.  Thompson,  Bishop  Auckland ; paint- 
ing,  glazing,  and  plumbing,  Mr.  Almond,  Dur- 
ham;  slating,  Mr.  Masoall,  Bishop  Auckland; 
heating,  Messrs.  Walker  & Elmley,  Newcastle. 
The  premises  consist  of  shops,  warehouses, 
stables,  and  house  for  the  manager. 

A Chinese  Magazine.— Messrs.  Bourne  _ 
Co.  have  sent  us  a copy  of  the  Chinese  Industrial 
Magazine,  published  monthly  in  Shanghai,  and 
which  circulates  widely  throughout  China.  Its 
object  is  to  impart  to  the  Chinese  information 
regarding  the  arts,  sciences,  and  production  of 
European  nations,  and,  partly  from  the  example 
of  Japan  and  partly  from  other  causes,  the 
Chinese  have  now  become  sensible  of  the  value 
ofsuoh  information  both  to  their  individual  profit 
and  national  welfare.  The  cuts  which  illustrate 
the  magazine  are  obviously  English,  and  have  a 
trade  bearing. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  has  been 
held.  The  names  of  gentlemen  elected  to  the 
various  offices  during  theeneuing  session  are  as 
follow,  viz. President,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Bancroft, 
C.E.  Vice-presidents:  Messrs.  Henry  Valpy 
and  Charles  Henry  Driver.  Council : Messrs. 
Percy  Burrell,  F.  E.  Cooper,  Henry  Ellis  Hill, 
Christopher  Kingsford,  Alex.  Payne,  Edward 
Perrett,  Robert  E.  Pownall,  and  Robt.  Harkneas 
Twigg.  Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  William  C. 
Street.  Auditors  : Messrs.  Joseph  L.  Anderson 
and  James  Hutt.  Secretary : Mr.  W.  Williams 
Thomas. 

Means  of  Exit  from  Factories  on  Pire.-r- 
The  recent  terrible  calamity  at  Ayr,  by  which 
twenty-nine  millworkers  were  burnt  to  death,  is 
attracting  much  attention  in  the  North,  and 
Lord  Dean  of  Guild  King,  of  Glasgow,  has  directed 
that  an  inquiry  shall  be  at  once  made  regarding 
the  means  of  exit  provided  in  all  the  factories  in 
and  aronnd  Glasgow.  At  the  last  ordinary 
tseeting  of  his  Coart,  Hr.  King  expressed  the 
hope  that  ths  millowners  would  generonsly  assist 
him,  and  regard  the  inquiry  as  “ neither  inquui 
torial  nor  purposeless.” 


New  (R.  C.)  Seminary,  Westminster.— 
Cardinal  Manning  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
seminary  for  the  diocese  of  Westminster,  on  the 
/th.  The  building  is  to  be  a quadrangular  ar. 
rangement,  of  large  dimensions.  Red  brick  is  to 
be  used  for  the  facing,  with  Chilmark  stono 
dressings,  and  tiles  for  the  roofs.  The  amount 
of  the  first  contract  is  17,0001,  Mr.  Bentley  is 
the  architect. 

The  Liverpool  Water  Supply.— At  the 
special  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Council 
on  the  26th  nib.,  it  was  resolved  that  in  view  of 
the  imperative  necessity  of  an  ample  supply  of 
water  for  sanitary  and  trade  purposes,  the  water 
committee  should  in  future  base  their  caloula- 
tiona  on  a supply  of  thirty  gallons  per  bead  per 
day  upon  the  estimated  population.  The  calcula- 
tions have  hitherto  been  on  the  basis  of  twenty, 
five  gallons. 

The  Persons  Employed  by  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Bird  & Co.,  the  Emporium  Marble  Works, 
Euston-road,  supped  together  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  5th  insb.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  prin- 
cipal,  Capt.  J.  W.  Bird,  let  S.A.V.B.,  when  the 
opportunity  was  taken  of  presenting  him  with  a 
testimonial,  subscribed  for  by  the  permanent 
staff,  with  a congratulatory  address. 

The  Horsham  Waterworks. — The  Horsham 
Local  Board  have  resolved  to  accept  the  offer  of 
the  water  company  to  sell  the  whole  of  their 
works,  materials,  &o.,  for  7,0001.,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Abingdon.— Mr.  Charles  Chridge,  builder 
and  contractor,  of  Banbury,  is  engaged  in  erecting 
extensive  malting  premises  in  this  town,  for  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Powell,  from  designs  by  Mr.  W. 
Jenkins,  architect,  Birmingham. 


TENDEES 

For  Btabliug  and  garden-walls,  at  Wandsworth,  for  Mr, 
Robert  Jones.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  flarstnn,  architects  • — 

Bangs  £1,045  0 0 

Eunor 1^032  0 0 

Baker  A Son J,591  0 0 

I’illey  i,ts7  0 0 

Adamson  (accepted)  1,3-43  0 0 

lliJ],  Higgs,  & Hill 1,310  o 0 

For  shop  and  three  lionses,  in  Wilford-road,  2fottine 
ham.  Ur.  T.  Q.  Aldcrson,  architect 

Johnson £993  0 0 

Middleton 330  0 0 

Mason  312  0 0 

Parnall  soo  0 0 

Sharpe  723  0 0 


For  Congregational  School  Ch*pel,  Woodley,  near 
Stockport.  Mr.  W.  Rar-ger,  architect ; — 

Warren  £520  0 0 

Hague  (acc.-ptod)  434  0 0 

For  forming  a new  road  and  sewer,  at  Balham,  for  Mr. 
S.  W.  Causton,  Messrs.  E.  Hahorahon  A Brock,  archi- 
tects':— 

’ Boat  £693  0 0 

Bloomfield  018  11  0 

Mattock,  Brothers 668  0 0 

Neal  386  n 0 


For  a pair  of  semi-detached  residences,  at  Sndbnry, 
Middlesex.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  A Brock,  architects:— 
Mattock,  Brothers  (accepted). 

For  painting,  Ac.,  at  the  Popkr  and  Stepney  Sick 
Asylum,  Bromley,  Middlesex.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Herston, 
architects: — 

Cocks  £554  0 0 

Derby 439  0 0 

Selby  369  17  0 

Vigor  (accepted)  370  0 0 


For  business  premises  and  residence,  at  Harerfordwest,. 
Pembrokeshire.  Mr.  Gaskell,  architect.  Quanities  sup- 
plied by  the  architect  :— 

Lawton £10,000  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastow  9,110  0 0 

Jones  A Co 3,733  0 0 

Thomas,  Watkins,  A Jenkins...  8,703  0 0 

For  rebuilding  a warehouse 
Ford  A Hesketb,  architeots  :- 

Merritt  A Ashby 

Downs  A Co. 

Mark  

Killby  

Hobson  

Newman  A Mann 

Browne  A Eohinson  .. 

Brass  

Crabb  

Lawrence  

Boyce  (accepted)  


Goldsmith-street.  Messrs, 

£2,311  0 0 

2,190  0 0 

2,100  0 0 

2,135  0 0 

134  0 0 

2,133  0 0 

2,097  0 0 

2,097  0 0 

2,060  0 0 

1,999  0 0 

1,913  0 0 


For  an  additional  stoiw  to  a warehouse,  in  Wood-street, 
lessrs.  Ford  A Ilesketli,  architects 

Downs  A Co £726  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  711  0 0 

Brass  711  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby 637  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson  633  0 0 

Mara  676  0 0 

Lawranee  O66  0 0 

Hobson  653  0 0 

K'Bhy 645  0 0 

Boyce G22  0 0 

Crabb 613  0 0 
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For  public  o£Bces,  Tipton,  Staffordshire,  for  the  Tipton 
Local  Board  of  Health.  Messrs.  Charles  Round  and  Henry 
Beddoe.  joint  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Millard  £3,220  0 0 

nelson  2,980  0 0 

Bound  & Baennll  2,939  0 0 

Mallin 3,87S  6 0 

StochtOD  & Son  (accepted)  2,857  0 0 


For  a cottaee  and  otBces,  at  Tipton-green  Furnaces,  for 
Mr.  W.  Roberts.  Messrs.  Round  & Beddoe,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied; — 

Nelson  £1,011  0 0 

HoUand  & Sons  1,021  0 0 

Adams 801  0 0 

Tranter  865  0 0 

Stockton  L Son  863  0 0 

Grosrenor  & Sons  (accepted)  ...  748  0 0 


For  a residence  and  outbuildings,  Dudley-road,  Tipton, 
Btallbrdshire,  for  Mr.  \V.  Lowe,  Messrs.  Round  Si  Beddoe, 
architects.  Quantities  snpplied 
Burkitt  


Millward  

Stockton  & Son  .. 
Bagnall  & Round 


..£3,187  0 
,.  2,359  0 
..  2,305  10 
..  2,288  0 
..  3,104  0 


For  alterations  and  building  shop  additions  to  Nos.  152 
and  164,  Salmon-lane,  Limehouse,  for  Mr.  Bebrouth. 
Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects; — 

Abrahams  £392  0 0 

Bnlford  384  0 0 

Johnson 336  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  (accepted)  ...  313  0 0 


Tor  addition  to  No.  181,  Salmon-lane,  Limehouse, 
for  Mr.  Steil.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects  : — 
Johnson £169  0 0 


For 'model  building,  to  be  erected  at  Hampstead,  for 


the  Wells  Charity  Trustees.  Mr,  Henry  S.  Legg,  archi- 
tect 

Nightingale  

Bras.s  

Sewell  

Manley  & Rogers  

Browne  & Robinson  ... 

Burlord  

Allen  & Son  (accepted) 


£ 15  0 0 

.,  6,301  0 0 
_33  0 0 
13  0 0 
,.  6,103  0 0 
..  6,132  0 0 
..  4,050  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  Congregational  Church,  in  Friar- 
street,  Beading.  Messrs.  W.  Si  J.  T.  Brown  and  F.  W. 
Albury.  architects : — 

Elliott  (accepted)  £2,850  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  The  Gibraltar  Tavern, 
Tidal  Basin,  Tictoria  Docks.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & 
Aldwinckle,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Manning  & Dowdney £930  0 0 

Taylor  807  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  St.  Cuthberfs,  Bourne- 
mouth. Mr,  T.  S.  Archer,  architect ; — 

Dashwood £425  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  Montague  House, 
Bournemouth.  Mr.  T.  8.  Archer,  architect : — 

Jloare,  Brothers,  A Walden  £139  10  0 

Carpenter 116  10  0 

Dashwood 115  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a range  of  vineries  at  Kelsey  Manor, 
Beckenham.  Mr.  T.  8.  Archer,  architect 

Messenger  (accepted)  £518  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  school  buildings,  Sutton 
Valence,  Kent,  for  the  Clotbworkers’  Company.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Porter,  architect : — 

Additions.  Laboratory. 

Holland  & Hannon  £1,700  £24') 

Avard  4,689  233 

Conder  4,659  250 

Vaughan  4,600  219 

Dove,  Brothers 4,561  220 

Naylor  (accepted)  4,397  200 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  Board  schools  and  teacher' a residence,  at  Michel- 
mersh,  Hampshire.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect ; — 

Stevens  £970  0 0 

Chapman  988  0 0 

Rowland  938  0 0 

Crook  (accepted)  929  0 0 


Subscriber  (each  name  shouM  be  given  separately,  with  B. 
ittacbeil).-T.  A.  (brick  tronta  have  been  benefited  by  the  trealnienl 
lu  (lueaUoo,  but  cur  own  experieuce  la  against  its  value  on  atuf 
work).— Dean  U.— Dr.  B.— J.  U-— R.  T — Concrete.— Le  F.  4 Co.— 
H.  B & B.-H.-F.  4 H.-H,  B.  L.-3.  R.  F.-R-  W.  J.-W.  D.- 
B,  F.-J.  D.  H.-T.  8.  A.-'W.  H.-C.  R.-J.  J.-R.  W.  4 Co.- 
O.  C.— 8.  4 Co.— Mr.  T.— T.  O-  A —3.  B.  F.-J.  T.— F.  B,  C— ” The 
Architect  and  the  Pupil"  (we  liave  been  forced  by  pressure  on  our 
•pace  to  postpone  report  ol  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  this  paper.  It  will  be  given  in  our  iiexl),-M'.  J.  A.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giilng 
addresses. 

All  sUtenicnts  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  he  accompanied 

/ the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  nut  necessarily  lor 
publlcntiuu. 

NiTTE.- The  responsibility  of  signed  article*,  and  papers 
pubUcineotiuga.  rests,  of  t 


Asphalte. 

fieysselj  Patent  Metallio  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  A 0 0. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  B.O.  [Advt.] 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalta 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poaltry, 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 


■WTiitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
duoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
aonnd,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


J.  L. 


CO. 


For  alterations,  4c.,  to  Clare  Lodge,  Clspham  Park,  for 
Mr.  C.  Allcock.  Mr.  VV.  Newtoa  Duua,  architect:— 

Clemence  ...£750  0 0 

M'Laebian  & Sou  695  0 0 

Smith  (accepted)  651  0 0 


For  new  factory,  Nag’s  Head-court,  Golden-lane. 
Finch  Hill,  architect.  Quantities  aupphed 
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Agra,  Delhi,  and  Lahore. 

0 muoii  has  beeo 
recently  written, 
so  many  sketches, 
prints,  and  photc. 
graphs  have  lately 
been  made,  of  the 
great  cities  of 
Mogal  sovereignty 
and  fame,  that  we  may  well 
apologise  for  attempting  to 
prolong  an  interest  in  India 
with  reminiscences  of  a spot 
of  earth,  certainly  less  known, 
and  perhaps  more  valuable 
and  interesting,  to  the  prac- 
tioal  architect  than  any  other 
region,  except  Greece  and  just  a corner  or 
two  of  Western  Europe.  The  descriptions  given 
of  Mogul  Capitals  by  early  and  rare  travellers 
founded  the  well-worn  and  sometimes  derided 
faith  of  the  West  in  the  splendour  and  magniS. 
oence  of  the  “ gorgeous  East.”  Yet  the  three 
cities,  the  names  of  which  wo  have  linked, 
are  even  now  little  known  even  to  the 
majority  of  those  whose  yonth  and  prime  are 
being  expended  in  India;  and  they  are  totally 
ignored,  except  by  an  infinitesimally  small 
number,  by  those  who  have  never  crossed  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Indus.  These  cities  are 
now  lying  open  to  any  diligent  book-maker 
who  is  competent  to  read  what  scattered 
monuments  of  architecture  are  able  to  tell ; and 
although  the  traditions  of  true  construction  are 
said  to  be  now  understood  by  all  and  practised  by 
none  in  Europe,  within  and  around  Agra,  Delhi, 
and  Lahore,  there  are  still  rising  tombs  and 
palaces  constructed  upon  something  of  the  prin- 
ciple, or  rather  absence  of  affectation,  which 
distinguiehes  the  beat  temples  and  cathedrals  of 
classical  and  medimval  Europe. 

Bat  if  individual  cities  in  India  are  actually 
waiting  for  a bookmaker,  what  may  not  be  the 
reward  of  him  who  shall  write  a popular  treatise 
or  handy. book  upon  Indian  geography  ? — not 
only  for  the  use  of  those  who  travel  by  land  and 
by  water,  but  also  for  that  large  section  of  the 
English  community  which  stays  at  home  or  at 
most  ventures  to  cross  the  Seine  or  paddle  upon 
the  Rhine,  Before  people  can  safely  be  taught 
the  Indian  method  of  combining  white  marble, 
red  sandstone,  and  Persian  tiles,  perhaps  a know- 
ledge concerning  the  position  of  the  divers 
centres  of  art  and  industry,  the  names  of  which 
they  are  to  read,  might  be  advantageously 
acquired.  Thirty  - six  years  ago,  Macaulay, 
in  his  essay  on  Lord  Clive,  maintained  that 
hardly  one  cultivated  man  in  ten  could  tell 
“ whether  Sujah  Dowlah  ruled  in  Oude  or  in 
Travancore,  or  whether  Holkar  was  a Hindoo  or 
a Mussulman”;  and  at  the  present  hour  a 
person  bound  for  Allabubad,  via  Suez  and 
Bombay,  is  not  unfrequently  asked  by  perti. 
nacious  friends  to  leave  a parcel  with  a missionary 
in  Mysore,  or  to  call  upon  a doctor  at  Darjee- 
ling.  The  deplorable  disregard  for  exactness — 


nob  to  say  ignorance — shown  by  educated 
Englishmen  as  to  what  is  comprised  under  the 
head  of  Bengal,  or  similar  geographical  distino- 
tions  of  political  or  other  origin  in  India,  is  only 
equalled  by  the  admitted  inoapacity  of  Parisians 
to  understand  the  language  and  locality  of  any 
city  but  their  own.  At  the  same  time  this 
absence  of  knowledge  lends  something  of 
mystery  and  romance  to  the  subject.  To 
hear,  correctly  enough,  that  Mr.  Fergaason 
journeyed  upon  the  back  of  a camel  while 
collecting  notes  for  his  famous  books  about 
Indian  architecture,  inoreaaes  the  interest  which 
they  afford.  To  imagine,  not  unnaturally,  from 
the  surfeit  of  elephants  with  which  artist-corre. 
spondents  in  the  jungle  have  lately  favoured  the 
British  public,  that  those  quadrupeds  are  oon- 
stantly  passed  and  repassed  upon  every  trunk 
road,  and  at  every  turn  of  a high  street,  is,  of 
course,  eminently  attractive.  But  depressing  as 
the  truth  frequently  is,  it  is  an  absolute  duty  to 
say  that  the  great  Indian  routes,  especially  those 
of  the  North-west  Provinces,  are  now  prosaio 
thoroughfares,  on  which  may  be  enoonntered 
some  of  the  comforts,  and  few  of  the  discomforts 
of  modern  travel.  There  is  really  no  reason 
why,  daring  the  winter  months,  English  gentle- 
men and  ladies  should  not  see  the  new  world 
of  an  old  civilisation.  It  would  not  cost  very 
much  more  than  shutting  themselves  up,  as  they 
often  do,  in  Nice  and  Hyferes.  After  three  short 
sea-passages  they  can  land  at  Bombay,  to  find 
hotels,  quite  as  good  as  any  French  ones  out  of 
Paris,  and  society  far  better  than  that  usnally 
encountered  at  a Mediterranean  sanatorium. 
The  plains  of  Delhi,  seen  from  the  summit  of 
the  Kiitab-Minar,  are  neoessarlly  a more  im. 
preasive  sight  than  that  vast  expanse  of  nothing- 
ness  to  enjoy  whioh  travellers  flook  to  Cairo  and 
climb  the  Great  Pyramid.  Although  Bombay 
and  Calcutta  are  more  than  1,400  miles  apart, 
travelling  betwet  j them  in  winter  is  by  no  means 
hard  work,  at  least  to  a tourist ; and  although 
Delhi  is  1,235  miles  by  rail  from  Bombay,  and 
955  from  Calcutta,  the  three  Mogul  cities  are 
comparatively  close  together.  Agra  and  Lahore 
are  nearer  to  each  other  than  London  and  Edin- 
burgh ; and  Agra  and  Delhi  are  only  separated 
by  a distance  of  127  miles.  You  may  take  your 
railway  ticket  at  any  of  these  places  with  far 
greater  ease  than  is  possible  in  England  or 
France;  and,  in  so  doing,  yon  will  be  treated 
with  respectful  consideration,  singularly  different 
from  the  good.naturod  ronghness  of  the  one  and 
the  polished  incivility  of  the  other.  You  will 
travel  in  carriages  as  roomy  and  comfortable  as 
those  on  the  great  lines  of  Europe  are  crowded 
and  confined;  and  in  the  city  of  Sbah.Jehan 
your  address,  if  yon  so  choose,  may  be  St. 
James’s. place,  near  St.  James’s  Church,  Delhi ! 

Much  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  tourist  has  been 
reviled  by  smart  writers  for  eccentricity  in  sight- 
seeing,  it  is  he,  nevertheless,  who  has  helped  to 
make  arohmology  popular, by  “doing”  the  prin- 
cipal  historical  buildings  of  Europe  ; and  until  the 
plains  of  Delhi  are  syetematically  “ done,”  the 
beat  examples  extant  of  Patau  and  Mogul  archi- 


teoture  will  not  be  permanently  added  to  the 
store  of  arohcoological  treasure  which  has  been 
amassed  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson,  who  have  alrea'ly  got  as 
far  east  as  Pera,  Cairo,  and  even  Jerusalem 
must  be  induced  to  take  the  great  plunge  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  Not  that  some  of 
their  better-class  connexions  have  not  already 
done  so,  sometimes  under  leading-strings,  some- 
times under  mntnal  protection.  We  remember 
to  have  met  members  of  these  great  tourist 
families  at  the  Kiitab,  where  they  shot  wild 
turkeys,  fired  at  a female  pig,  and  towards 
sunset— at  the  halfway  house  known  as  Safdar- 
Jang’s  tomb — they  were  destroying  tame  pigeons 
nnder  an  Indo  - Saraconio  arcade,  as  a happy 
mode  of  relaxation  on  their  way  from  the  ruins 
of  old  Delhi  to  the  new  city  of  Shuh-Jehiio, 
now  our  Delhi.  That  same  cold  season  there 
were  some  of  the  American  branch  of  the  same 
families,  whose  chief  delight  and  constant 
occupation  consisted  in  urging  too-eager  native 
athletes  to  jump  from  the  tops  of  minarets  and 
domes  into  the  tank  beneath.  Of  course  these 
are  the  travellers  whom  the  pure  and  simple 
archmologist  would  shun,  but  whom  wiser  men 
would  encourage,  because  they  require  hotels 
and  dak-bungalowp,  carriages  and  gharie,  guide- 
books, and  the  like.  All  these  modern  necessi- 
ties they  ask  for,  bnt  do  not  always  get.  Yet, 
without  them  travel  is  difificnlt  and  irksome ; and 
then  even  the  archmologist — the  pure  and  simple 
one  aforesaid — forgets  to  tell  his  friends  that 
the  North-west  Provinces  of  India  possess  some 
of  the  finest  bits  of  nabnral  and  artistic  scenery, 
and  in  November,  December,  and  January,  the 
finest  climate,  in  the  world. 

When  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  rich  people 
have  done  this,  have  grumbled  over  their  journeyj 
and  written  all  kinds  of  complaints  to  the  news- 
papers  about  the  want  of  really-oonsumable  ice 
at  Agra,  of  torn  mosquito-curtains  at  Delhi,  and 
the  absence  of  comfortable  hotels  at  Lahore,  we 
shall  probably  get  what  we  want,  in  the  way  of 
archffiology,  concerning  these  Mogul  cities. 
Perhaps  some  excursionist,  wiser  and  more 
practical  than  his  fellows,  may  remain  to  commit 
to  paper,  in  the  shape  of  plans,  sections,  eleva- 
tions,  and  details — the  tombs,  palaces,  and 
mosques  he  went  to  “do.”  We  remember  seeing 
a few  years  back  at  the  Dalhousio  Institute,  in 
Calcutta,  some  lithographed  instalments  (to 
scale)  of  a book  upon  these  buildings.  They 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Bayne,  a gentleman 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a student  in  Lerdon 
before  he  removed  to  India,  and  we  have  waiteu 
to  hear  if  the  publication  of  his  book  be  already 
commenced,  or  if  it  remains  still  in  the  throes 
of  preparation.  At  present  there  are  no  really 
teohnioal  works  for  students  upon  the  archi. 
teoture  of  any  part  of  India.  Such  books  as 
the  “ Sacred  City  of  the  Hindu,”  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sherring,  as  the  descriptions  and  photo- 
graphs of  Ahmedabad  and  Bijapur,*  as  even  Mr. 

* The  mode  of  spelling  Indian  names  is  in  a state  of 
transition.  To  be  norrecc  Lahore  should  be  spelt  Lahiir, 
the  river  Hooijhly  should  be  Hugli,  But  it  is  diflioulti  or 
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Fergnsaoii'a  “ludian  and  Eastern  Architecture,” 
are  often  ditficult  to  understand  by  practitioners, 
and  entirely  puzzling  to  the  student.  What  is  ■ 
really  wanted  is  the  careful  representation  upon 
paper,  and  to  an  English  scale,  of  the  bestPdtun 
and  Mogul  ruins  of  the  older  cities  of  Delhi — 
of  the  mosque  of  our  Delhi,  of  the  T:ij  Mahat  at 
Agra,  and  perhaps  as  a foil  to  earlier  work,  of 
the  mosque  erected  by  Aurangzeb  at  Lahore,  in 
1674.  Scattered  over  India  there  are  a 
few  Englishmen  — and  some  of  these  are 
even  reviled  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works — perfectly  competent  to  under- 
take  the  task ; and  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  such  a task,  although  it  may 
be  aided  by  sketches  and  photographs,  can  only 
be  effectually  accomplished  by  the  scientific  use 
of  square,  compass,  and  foot-rule.  According  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  know  the  difficoliies 
usually  encountered  iu  India,  no  books  of  the 
kind  we  name  can  possibly  be  made  until  the 
Government  of  that  country  organises  a 
special  service  of  measurers  and  draughtsmen 
to  prepare  the  necessary  drawings.  At  present, 
even  guide-books  to  the  principal  cities  are  rare; 
and  while  the  majority  are  useless  to  the  traveller, 
none  are  of  any  great  archmological  value.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a well-written  and  well-illustratod 
“Agra  Guide,”  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Keene,  the  genial 
and  accomplished  judge  of  that  station ; and  this 
gentleman  has  also  compiled,  from  Captain 
Harcourt’s  and  other  writer’s  pamphlets,  a very 
tolerable  guide-book  to  Delhi.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  a small  book  on  Lahore  was  also 
published  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Kipling,  a sculptor,  and  pupil  of  the  late  Mr. 
Birnio  Philip.  This  guide-book  describes  the 
city  as  it  is  and  as  it  was ; the  second  part  of  it 
being  to  a great  extent  a reprint  of  an  exoeileut 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Thornton,  C.S.  Although  new 
to  Lahore,  Mr.  Kipling  is  no  novice  in  Indian 
art,  for  after  nearly  ten  years’  artistic  service  in 
Bombay  ho  has  become  the  Principal  of  the 
Lahore  School  of  Art,  and  Curator  of  the 
Museum,  which  now  contains  so  large  a collec- 
tion of  recently  - discovered  Grmco-Buddhist 
antiquities. 

Those  who,  without  having  seen,  wish  to 
understand  something  about  the  architecture  of 
this  small  portion  of  Hindustan,  must  be  good 
enough  to  remember  that,  although  the  Great 
Mogul  was  sovereign  of  India,  he  ignored 
Buddha  and  Brahma  as  thoroughly  as  the 
Bi  tibrnans  ignore  the  former ; that  ho  felt  not  the 
smallest  religions  sentiment  for  the  waters  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna;  that  he  planted  a 
big  mosque  in  the  very  heart  of  Bei.ares,  where 
devout  Hindus  still  aspire  to  die  and  be  burnt; 
that  he  used  the  stones  of  desecrated  Hindu 
temples  for  the  construction  of  his  palaces  and 
mosques, — taking  care  to  conceal  whatever  sculp- 
tore  was  upon  them  in  the  inside  of  his  walls, — 
more  ruthlessly  and  far  more  completely  than  the 
Hindu  had  previously  attempted  with  the  monu- 
ments  of  Buddhist  architecture;  and  that,  far 
from  coming  of  an  old  family,  his  befit  buildingp, 
which  are  on  the  plains  of  Delhi,  are  contem- 
poraneous  with  the  best  works  of  medimval 
Europe.  In  the  city,  which  is  now  called  Delhi, 
there  is  nothing  older  than  the  days  of  Sbdh- 
Jehau,  1G28-1G53.  Although  the  empire  was 
founded  by  Baber,  in  l the  Mogul  style  did 
not  take  its  distinctive  character  in  architecture 
until  after  the  death  of  Akbar,  in  1G05.  This 
monarch’s  principal  seats  of  government  wt-ro 
Agra  and  Lahore;  and  then  the  latter  city  was 
described  as  " the  grand  resort  of  people  of  all 
nations,”  its  glories  having  been  snug  200  years 
previously  as  “a  city  great  among  the  cities  cf 
India.”  The  Emperor  Akbar’s  favourite  resi- 
dence was  at  Fattehpur  Sikri,  about  twenty-two 
miles  from  Agra,  aud  it  had  been  erecti-d  undi  r 
his  own  direction.  In  the  time  of  his  son, 
the  Emperor  Jehangir,  in  162G,  two  English, 
men  paid  a visit  to  the  Punjab,  and  passed 
over  the  high  road  from  Lahore  to  Agra. 
It  then  consisted  of  a loose  avenue  of  trees,  ex- 
tending  from  “ the  town’s  end  of  Lahore, 
twenty  days’  journey  to  the  town’s  end  of  Agra.” 
Mos:  of  these  trees  bore  a kind  of  mulberry,  and, 
in  our  countrymen’s  words,  “ every  five  or  ei.x 
Tcoss  there  are  faire  seraies  of  the  kings  aud 
nobles  ....  where  you  may  have  a chamber 
and  a place  to  get  your  horse.”  Fifteen  years' 
later  a Spanish  monk  passed  that  way,  and  thus 
described  his  arrival  at  Lahore: — “On  the  21&t 
day  from  our  departure  from  Agra  at  Bunrise  we 


us  to  alter  establiehed  home  orthography.  tVa  wonid 
merely  add  that  the  short  “a”  is  pronounced  as  the 
English  ” n ” : that  Akbar  is  pronounced  Ukbur,  and  the 
term  Mofful  has  the  accent  on  the  llrst  syUable, 


came  in.  sight  of  the  city  of  Lahore  ....  but 
large  as  it  appeared,  there  were  nob  houses 
enough  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ptople, 
who  were  encamped  for  half  a league  outside 
the  city.  ....  I entered  ....  a very  difficult 
uudertaking,  on  account  of  the  number  of  people, 
who  filled  the  streets,  some  on  foot,  some  on 
camels,  some  on  elephants,  and  others  in  small 
carte,  jolting  one  against  another  as  they  went 
along.  ....  The  second  city  of  the  Mogul  em. 
pire  (as  well  on  account  of  riches  as  its  size)  is 
ornamented  with  fine  palaces  and  gardens,  also 
with  tanks  and  fountains.  As  for  the  abundance 
of  provisions  it  would  be  unnecessary  here  to 
describe  it.  The  principal  street  shown  to  ad- 
vantage  would  equal  the  richest  European  mart.” 
This  prosperity  occurred  in  the  time  of  Shdh-Jehan, 
bub  it  was  nob  destined  to  continue.  Disgusted 
with  Agra,  where  a tomb  was  rising  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  his  lost  wife,  be  had  ordered  the 
erection  of  a new  palace,  a new  mosque,  and  new 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi.  The 
foundation  of  this  city,  in  1635,  was  a turning- 
point  iu  tho  history  of  Lahore,  which,  on  the 
accession  of  Aurangzeb,  in  1658,  bad  greatly 
diminished  in  wealth  and  population.  "When,  in 
1664,  Bernier,  aFrench  physician,  passed  through 
it,  some  of  its  houses  wore  dilapidated,  others  in 
ruins.  This  traveller,  who  landed  in  India  in 
1655,  and  stayed  there  someyears,  described  the 
new  colony  of  Sbah-Jehivn,  who  had  made 
it  the  capital  of  the  empire  instead  of  Agra, 
where  the  summer  heats  wore  too  violent.  “ The 
ruins,”  he  eaid,  “ of  old  Delhi  have  served  to 
build  a new  city;  and  in  the  Indies  they  scarce 
speak  any  more  of  Delhi,  but  only  of  Jehanabiid.” 
With  the  death  of  Aurangzeb,  in  1706,  the  Mogul 
empire  practically  perished ; and,  ten  years 
later,  in  that  palace  with  which  Sbah-Jebau  kad 
enriched  his  new  city,  an  event  occurred,  small 
enough  in  itself,  bat  pregnant  with  the  Beeds  of 
great  changes.  A Scotoh  surgeon,  Gabriel 
Hamilton  by  name,  cured  tbo  then  emperor  of 
an  illness,  and  was  rewarded  by  “ that  pormis- 
sion  for  bis  employers  to  establish  a factory,  and 
to  maintain  a territory  of  thirty-eight  towns  on 
the  banks  of  tbo  Hooghly,  which  was  tho  founda- 
tion of  the  preeidecoy  of  Fort  William.”  Less 
than  a hundred  years  after,  an  English  officer 
described  his  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Lahore  in  his 
diary,  24tb  May,  1S09  : — “ Here  the  lofty  dwell- 
ings and  mosques  which,  fifty  years  ago,  raised 
their  tops  to  the  skies,  and  were  tho  pride  of  a 
busy  and  active  population,  are  now  crumbling 
into  dust.  . . . In  going  over  these  ruins  I saw 
not  a human  being, — all  was  silence,  solitude, 
and  gloom.”* 

Mr.  Keene,  in  one  of  his  guide-books,  calls  the 
plains  of  Delhi,  which  cover  an  area  of  about 
ten  miles  by  sis  miles,  the  “Rome”  of  Asia. 
The  comparkon  is  a little  inappropriate,  seeing 
that  the  oldest  remnants  upon  them  are  not  older 
than  the  eleventh,  perhaps  even  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.  The  Romo  of  Asia  is  the  sacred  Eiudu 
city;  and  although  saccsssivo  Indian  dynasties 
have  aimed  at  the  historical  effacement  of  their 
predecessors,  there  are  still  in  Benares  buildings, 
portions  of  which  stood  i/i  situ  while  Rome  was 
celebrating  a triumph  to  Cmsar,  or  swaying  to 
and  fro  under  the  influence  of  Cicero’s  eloquence. f 
But  nothing  in  Benares  is  so  fertile  in  suggee- 
tions  to  the  architect,  or,  as  he  is  represented  in 
India,  to  the  officer  of  Publio  Works,  as  Tndo- 
Saracenic  architecture.  It  was  made  suitable  to 
the  exigencies  of  climate  and  local  materials  by 
Hinfliis  working  in  accordance  with  their  own 
traditions  of  indigenous  art.  There  is  nothing 
, barbarous  about  it,  as  in  the  remains  of  Buddhist 
; topes  and  monasteries, , or  iu  those  of  Hindu 
temples  and  shrines.  Tho  construction  of  Tuglak 
Shah’s  castlo,  and  also  hia  tomb  in  the  middle  of 
what  was  once  a lake,  three  miles  from  the 
Kutab.Miuar,  betrays  a stern  simplicity  worthy 
of  Greek  builders  before  they  attained  the  refine, 
inent  of  Athens  in  its  prime.  The  word  of  the 
Korun  forbids  tbo  introduction  of  images  of 
either  men  or  brutes  upon  the  walls  of  Mahomedan 
edifices,  both  sacred  and  domestic,  and  thus  all 
ornament  became  forcedly  useful,  or  of  a literally 
doeci'iptive  character.  The  Mahomedau  gospel 


• The  population  of  tho  cily  of  Lahore,  according  to 
tho  cenaaa  of  February,  lS7o,  is  M,ri35,  of  whom  4'>,777  are 
females;  while  that  of  the  suburbs  is  3d,196,  of  whom 
lJ,78o  aro  lomales.  Of  all  these,  only  1,7:13  are  English. 
The  city  contains  19,830  houses,  and  in  the  enbarhs  there 
are  6,617  houses.  See  an  account  of  Lahore,  1370.  It  is 
printed  at  the  Gorernmeat  Civil  Secretariat  Press  of  that 
city,  and  prepared  by  the  joint  labours  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Thornton  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Kipling. 

t ilr.  Ferguss  n maintains  that  there  are  no  anthon- 
ticated  archiicctuial  remains  in  India  older  than 
:;50  B.C. 


was  cut  in  Arabic  upon  the  external  face  of  tho 
red  sandstone  walls,  aud  forms,  perhaps,  an 
incised  ornament  more  beautiful  than  any  similar 
decoration  of  either  natural  or  conventional 
origin.  It  attracts  the  spectator,  because, 
although  he  may  not  understand  it,  he  is  able  to 
feel  that  it  must  mean  something.  The  three 
divisions  of  an  Indian  mosque  are  covered  each 
with  a dome,  the  largest  being  in  the  centre. 
They  are  entered  under  a big  central  archway, 
and  a smaller  one  on  either  side,  all  open  to  the 
air,  without  doors  or  windows.  The  mosque 
itself  forms  one  side  of  a courtyard  opeu  to  the 
sky,  with  generally  a fountain  in  the  middle, 
and  the  other  three  sides  are  enclosed  by- 
covered  arcades  and  sometimes  cells.  The 
entrances  to  the  courtyard,  generally  three 
in  number,  resemble  triumphal  archways;  and 
whether  the  buildings  be  the  work^  of  men 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  Ala-ud-diu,  or  of 
Sbir-Shah,  or  of  Sbiih-Jehun,  the  system  ia 
always  the  same.  There  is  always  enough 
of  truth  and  science,  even  in  the  later  build- 
ings in  which  traditions  have  not  been  strictly 
preserved,  to  keep  them  “alive”  as  examples  of 
architecture.  Tho  great  mosque  of  Delhi  now 
stands  isolated  upon  an  open  tquare,  or  more 
properly  a wide  plain, — the  houses  which  encom- 
passed it  before  the  Mutiny  having  bton  pulled 
down.  It  stands  alone,  a more  perfect  speci- 
men of  refined  building  than  any  other  work  of 
its  own  time  throughout  the  world.  Bu^gun  by 
Shdh- Jehau  in  1644,  it  was  completed  in  1658,  the 

same  year  that  its  founder  was  deposed  by^  his 
son  and  successor,  Aurangzeb, — seventy-eight 
years  after  the  death  of  Palladio;  eight  years 
before  the  death  of  Francois  Mansard ; and  one 
year  after  Christopher  Wren  had  been  appointed, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  a Professor  of  Gresham 
College.  Bernier,  the  French  traveller,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned,  described  it  as 
” standing  npon  a rock  flatted  to  build  upon,  and 
to  make  round  about  a large  }jlace  for  four  long 
and  fair  streets  to  end  upon,  and  answering 

to  the  four  sides  of  the  mosque The 

three  entries  are  stately  ....  and  their  large 

gates  are  covered  with  copper That  in 

the  middle  is  much  bigger  and  higher  than  tho 
two  others.”  Bernier,  who  saw  it  a few  years 
after  its  completion,  and  who  had  doubtless  seen 
the  brand-new  Chateau  of  Maisons,  admitted  that 
the  Delhi  mosque  was  not  built  according  to  the 
ordonnancos  of  architeoture ; but  he  was  wise 
and  honest  enongh  to  observe  that  nothing  in  it 
offended  the  eyo.  “I  rather  find  it,”  said  he, 
“ to  be  well  contrived  and  well  proportioned.” 
Iu  our  own  time  a pilgrimage  to  this  mosquo 
formed  the  limits,  BO  says  Mr.  Keene,  to  the 
extramural  movements  of  the  once  Great  Mogul ; 
and  here,  on  a Friday  in  September,  1857,  the 
fatal  year  of  the  Mutiny,  was  read  the  last 
litany  of  the  House  of  Timur. 

Agra,  which,  like  Delhi,  is  situated  on  a bank 
of  the  river  Jumna,  has  been  called  Akbarabad, 
the  city  of  Akbar;  but  there  is  little  left  iu  ic 
older  than  Shab-Jehan.  Although  it  ia  known 
to  have  been  occupied  by  Baber  iu  1526,  it  is 
probable  that  tho  Agra  of  his  time  was  on  tho 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  aide  on  which  the 
railway  station  ia  situated.  The  earliest  por- 
tions,— mere  remnants, — of  the  palace  are  attri. 
bated  to  the  Emperor  Akbar  because  of  their 
siuiilarity  iu  construction  to  Fattehpur  Sikri; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  proved  to  be  the 
work  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  fame, 
however,  of  Agra,  rests  less  upon  its  palace 
than  upon  the  streets  of  the  native  city, 
and  upon  some  of  its  public  buildings;  but, 
mofit  of  all,  upon  the  celebrated  tomb  of 
Shah.Jehau’a  wife,  whose  name  in  tho  vcr. 
nacular  will  add  no  lustre  to  our  description, 
although  she  was  called  “ The  exalted  one  of  tho 
Palace.”  This  tomb  of  white  marble  inlaid  with 
precious  stones, — the  astonishment  and  delight 
of  all  who  visit  it,  and  the  paradise  of  foliage 
which  leads  up  to  it, — is  the  Tdj-Mahah  It  is 
compared  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  after  a preliminary 
sentence  of  apology,  to  the  Parthenon  ; and  on 
the  strange  plea  that  its  exquisite  inlay 
suffices  to  raise  it  almost  to  a level  costhetically 
with  the  Grecian  masterpiece.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  fair  to  quote  a single  passage  from  ono 
chapter  of  his  book,  because  other  portions  cf 
the  text  in  other  parts  of  it  balance  or  soften 
the  argumentative  statement  to  which  we  allude. 
A comparison,  by  means  of  section  and  eleva- 
tion, between  the  Parthenon  and  the  faj  will 
suffice  to  show  those  who  have  not  seen  them 
that,  although  they  may  not  be  unequal  in  super- 
ficial  beauty,  yet  in  every  ntilitarian  view  of 
constructive  principle  and  all  costhebic  appre- 
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ciation  of  the  same,  they  are  raan'feabV  distinct 
and  opposed.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  and 
even  see,  that  the  npper  portions  of  the  fonr 
great  entranoee  to  the  Tdj  are  as  “ backless  ” 
as  any  modern  imitation  of  the  Greek  pediment 
in  London  or  Calcutta;  that  the  dome,  thoogh 
not  a sham  like  that  of  St.  Paal’s,  or  an  utterly 
false  excresoenoe  like  that  of  the  “Invalides,” 
is  built  up  for  show  alone  ; is  full  of  emptiness, 
or  at  best  the  home  of  birds  and  insects ; and 
merely  marks  a vaulted  structure,  smaller  than 
itself  ! The  useless  upper  story  or  dome  is  half 
as  big  again  as  the  lower  one  which  it  covers ; 
while  the  real  tomb,  where  the  fair  lady’s  body 
lies,  and  that  of  the  Emperor’s  beside  it,  is  be- 
neath  both  in  a basement, — on  a level  with 
the  soil,  if  not  a little  below  it.  We  leave  any 
one,  who  has  studied  Mr.  Eergusson’s  valuable 
theories  upon  the  principles  of  beauty  in  art,  to 
say  whether  Athenians  of  the  time  of  Pericles 
would  have  loaded  the  earth  so  uselessly  even  to 
obtain  an  outline  so  beautiful  as  that  of  the 
Tuj-Mah;t!. 

Delhi  and  Lahore  contain  each  a mnsenm ; 
and  three  years  ago  there  was  a small  collection 
of  antigu;ties  and  local  curiosities  in  a building 
at  Agra ; but  these,  we  believe,  have  been 
removed  to  Allahabad.  To  the  Lahore  Museum 
Lave  been  consigned  many  of  the  justly-cele. 
brated  sculptures  recently  dug  from  the  soil  of 
the  Punjab.  These  are  remarkable,  as  evinoing 
the  influence  of  Greek  cnlture  upon  Buddhist 
art.  Among  them  are  capitals  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  which  Mr.  Pergusson,  judging  from  photo- 
graph^, describes  as  more  Greek  than  Roman  in 
their  foilage,  and  more  Roman  than  Greek  in 
their  volutes.  There  are  also  fragments  of  the 
human  form,  carved  in  a soft  micaceous  sand* 
stone,  all  referring  to  Buddha,  but  unmistakably 
Greek  in  inspiration  and  charaoter.  They  are 
described  by  some  who  have  seen  them  as 
“ architecLonio  and  conventional,”  but  never 
monstrous,  like  ordinary  Buddhist  and  Hindu 
sculptures.  Mr.  Fergueaon  considers  that  it 
would  be  correct  to  call  them  Byzantine;  but  he 
significantly  adds,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
the  authorities  will  afford  an  early  opportunity, — 
“ till  we  have  detailed  drawings,  and  know  moie 
of  their  surroundings,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
positive  opinion  as  to  their  age.” 

The  oliaracteristio  craving  of  the  Tartars  for 
toaffi. building  and  garden-planting  was  very 
powerful  in  these  Mogul  cities;  and  under  English 
rule  there  seems  to  be  every  disposition  to  en- 
courage  the  development  of  the  latter,  or  rather 
perhaps  to  revive  it.  The  Emperor  Buber  began 
his  improvements  at  Agra  by  laying  oat  a 
garden  which  was  long  a subject  of  wonder  to 
the  natives,  who  chose  to  call  it  Kabul.  “ God 
Almighty,”  said  Bacon,  ” first  planted  a garden  ” ; 
and  while  tradition  has  assigned  that  of  Eden  to 
the  Kabnl  valley,  living  men  are  ready  to  point 
out  the  exact  spot  in  the  island  of  Ceylon ! It 
is  certain  that  the  Hindiis  have  no  native  term 
for  ^ a garden,  and  that  their  common  word 
“ bagh  ” is  Persian.  “Coming,”  says  Mr. 
Thornton,  “ from  the  well. watered  valleys  of 
TJsh  and  Andejan,  Baber  regarded  with  almost 
European  disgust  the  dusty,  treeless,  plains  of 
the  Punjab.”  At  the  present  day,  however, 
Lahore,  Delhi,  and  Agra  are  studded  with  public 
and  private  gardens.  .To  all  outward  appearance 
they  seem  to  be  charming  abodes,  and  in  December 
are  undoubtedly  so  in  fact.  Spreading  as  the 
English  portions  of  them  do  for  miles  in  all 
direotions, — into  cantonments  for  the  military, 
into  lines  for  the  police,  and  into  civil  lines  for 
the  Government  functionaries,  high  and  low, — 
they  resemble  somewhat  the  picture  which  baa 
been  prettily  drawn  of  Babylon.  They  are  small 
fortified  provinces  rather  than  large  cities, 
and  consist  of  country-houses,  with  farms  and 
gardens  attached.  The  last  King  of  Delhi,  who, 
a'’ter  the  Mutiny,  solaced  himself  with  poetry, 
wrote  in  Urdu; — 

“ Cdll  not  Delhi  a city, — call  it  rather  a gardoii,— 

The  abode  of  perfect  peace  j 

But  the  book  of  ita  past  is  blotted  ou*. 

And  nought  remains  but  a desolated  village.” 

Although  no  one  probably  is  unwilling  to  admit 
that  under  English  rule  the  cities  of  India  form 
“ the  abode  of  perfect  peace,”  it  is  faint  justice 
to  the  royal  poet  to  confess  that,  as  far  as  Indian 
architecture  is  concerned,  “the  book  of  its  past 
is  blotted  out.”  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  help 
the  natives  of  the  North-west  Provinces  at  least, 
— for  our  own  more  than  for  their  sakes, — to 
re-writo  it;  and  afterwards  to  apply  its  teach- 
ing, with  the  broader  expeiience  and  more 
.powerful  instruments  of  our  own  more  progres- 
sive civilisation. 


PROFESSIONAL  CHIVALRY. 

A GOOD  deal  was  said,  not  long  since,  and  well 
said,  by  a respected  member  of  the  architectural 
profession,  on  the  subject  of  professional  esprit 
do  corps,  the  want  of  it  in  our  profession  as  com- 
pared  with  some  others;  the  value  of  such  a 
fellow-feeling  and  sense  of  common  interests  in 
binding  the  members  of  the  profession  together, 
and  in  raising  the  status  and  tone  of  feeling  of 
the  whole  body  corporate.  And  it  would  be 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  to  the  mem- 
bors  of  a profession,  or  the  gracefulness  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  society,  of  that  sort  of 
spirit  which  leads  men  of  tho  same  pursnit  to 
stand  by  each  other  as  natnral  allies,  and  to  com- 
bine in  keeping  the  standard  of  professional 
conduct  up  to  a high  point  of  honour  and  integ- 
rity. These  considerations,  valuable  as  they  are, 
refer,  however,  mainly  to  the  profession  regarded 
in  its  practical  and  businees  relations,  and  as 
comprising  a society  of  men  governed,  or  who 
should  be  governed,  by  a code  of  honourable 
dealing  in  regard  to  each  other  and  the  public 
which  is  to  be  rigidly  maintained.  Without 
pausing  here  to  inquire  how  far  this  desirable 
ideal  of  professional  esprit  de  corps  has  been 
and  is  realised,  we  may  remind  each  other  some- 
times that  there  is  even  a higher  standard  than 
that  which  may  be  aimed  at,  and  which  perhaps 
affects  individual  character  rather  than  that  of 
the  profession  en  masse,  bub  the  effect  of  which 
would  bo,  if  it  were  more  generally  kept  in  view, 
bo  raise  not  merely  the  status  of  the  profession 
morally  and  socially,  but  that  of  architecture 
itself,  in  its  results'and  in  its  character  as  an 
intellectual  and  artistic  occupation.  What  we 
mean  is  that  kind  of  feeling  which  leads  a profes- 
sional man,  more  especially  an  artist  of  any  class, 
to  aim,  in  the  first  instance,  at  doing  the  very 
highest  work  that  he  can  get,  and  doing  the  very 
highest  with  his  work  ; which  would  lead  him  to 
prefer  carrying  out  a few  works,  and  those  of  a 
high  class,  really  well,  even  at  no  great  peonniary 
gain,  to  “ getting  on”  and  making  money  by  a 
more  promiscuous  practice  carried  out  on  less 
uncompromising  principles  ; an  end  which,  if 
steadily  and  firmly  kept  in  view,  retults  perhaps 
in  something  as  near  what  may  be  called 
“ chivalry  ” of  principle  and  aim  as  mere  pro- 
fessional life  in  modern  times  can  very  well 
attain. 

Some  reflections  of  this  kind  are  suggested  by 
the  prefatory  remarks  to  the  interesting  and 
agreeably-wricten  memoir  of  three  deceased 
French  architects,  read  at  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Institute.  Speaking  at  the  outset  of  the 
pleasure  which  he  had  derived  from  the  process 
of  collecting  information  for  the  paper  of 
“ Biographical  Notices  of  Deceased  Foreign 
Members,”  Mr.  Cockerell  observed  that  this 
pleasure  arose  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
high  qualities  of  the  subjects  of  his  notice.  “I 
find,”  he  said,  “ in  a remarkable  degree  in  the 
lives  of  these  French  artists  a quality  which,  if 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  French  as  a nation,  is  at 
least  one  of  their  very  marked  characteristics, 
and  has  shown  itself  in  other  walks  besides 
intellectual  ones;  in  war,  in  missionary  enter- 
prise, in  the  relation  of  the  affections.  I mean  a 
certain  chivalry  and  self-sacrifice,  which  in  its 
various  spheres  of  action  amounts  frequently  to 
heroism.  lu  the  subjects  now  under  considera- 
tion  T find  a high  ideal  involving  a high  ambi- 
tion, pursued  with  a singleness  of  aim  and  an 
untiring  energy  and  devotion  which  is  quite 
unsullied  with  any  taint  of  greed.  The  early 
ambition  of  these  men,  whether  they  are  born 
to  ease  or  to  toil,  is  nob  to  rush  into  practice  and 
to  secure  commissions,  but  to  distingnieh  them- 
selves  in  the  schools,  and  to  gain  its  honours  and 
their  prize, — the  Grand  Prix.  When  they  achieve 
professional  success,  their  ideal  is  not  to  multiply 
jobs,  but  to  carry  out  with  conscientious  per- 
severance  some  one  or  very  few  works.  When 
we  consider  tho  time  occupied  in  one  of  tho  great 
public  works,  and  learn  that  their  authors  have 
scarcely  any  others  simultaneously,  we  may 
judge  how  great  is  the  sacrifice  which  they 
make  of  comfort  and  luxury  to  the  attain, 
ment  of  perfection.”  These  remarks  are 
exemplified  more  or  less  in  the  lives  of  the 
three  French  architects  which  formed  th®  snb- 
ject  of  the  paper  here  quoted  from, — Doban, 
Vaudoyer,  and  Labronste.  The  first  of  these 
spent  some  of  his  beat  years  in  studies  which 
brought  him  honour,  and  gave  him  proficiency, 
but  for  a long  time  no  other  result ; and  he  never 
carried  out  one  building  entirely  from  the  first 
conception ; for  even  the  Boole  de  Beaux  Arts 
did  not  fall  into  his  hands  till  its  main  plan  was 


arranged,  and  the  foundations  laid.  It  isimpos- 
Bible  to  suppose  that  one  who  had  acquired  the 
reputation  which  he  had,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  career,  might  not  have  had  more  work  to  do, 
had  he  been  disposed  to  take  what  effered  itself. 
That  he  had  not  more  we  must  apparently 
attribute  to  a high  ideal  of  his  profession  which 
induced  him  to  decline  any  chance  of  occupa- 
tion in  its  every-day  walks,  and  rendered 
him  indifferent  to  anything  except  the 
class  of  building  in  which  he  could  carry  out 
and  illustrate  his  own  aspirations.  His  high 
sense  of  professional  dignity  and  responsibility 
was  shown  in  his  retiring  from  the  position  of 
architect  to  the  Lonvre  rather  than  yield  to 
Governmental  and  public  opinion  in  a point 
where  he  believed  himself  to  he  right.  Vandoyer, 
after  pursuing  the  same  kind  of  hard  study  in 
pursuit  of  honours  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
adopted  in  his  professional  practice  the  same 
uncompromising  principUs  which  Duban  appears 
to  have  acted  upon.  He  coniraenced  by  opening 
an  atelier  f^r  pupils,  and  contented  himself  with 
this  until  work  came  which  he  thought  worthy 
of  his  exertions.  He  rejected,  throughout  his 
life,  all  private  work  “ which  might  subject  him 
to  the  caprice  of  clients,  or  force  him  to  devote 
to  sordid  and  trivial  considerations  the  timo 
which  be  coaid  so  much  better  employ  in  the 
advancement  of  art  amd  of  his  own  reputation.” 
It  is  true  that  Yaudoyer  had  iudependenb 
means  ; but  even  under  such  circumstances  this 
high  ideal  of  professional  practice  is  unusual, 
to  say  the  least,  in  our  own  country.  Of 
Labronste  wo  are  told  that  " ho  regarded  his  art 
as  a thing  sacred,  and  not  to  be  profaned  by 
superficial  treatment,  or  by  application  to  sordid 
and  common  purposes ; and  to  this  must  bo 
attributed  the  fact  that  he  never  sought  cr 
obtained  success  in  ordinary  practice.”  Almost 
his  first  practical  work  in  building  was  the 
Library  of  Ste.  Genevibvo,  which  was  not  under, 
taken  till  he  was  forty-two,  and  to  which  he 
devoted  seven  years  almost  exclusively,  giving 
attention  to  every  detail  both  of  design  and  prac- 
tioal  construction  throughout  the  building.  And 
ia  contemplating  this  kind  of  principle  of  carry- 
ing  out  arohitectural  work,  one  cannot  but  echo 
Mr.  Cockerell’s  observation, — -“These  lives  may, 
indeed,  pub  us  to  the  blush,  and  I cannot  but  feel 
with  humiliation  how  great  is  our  need  of  the 
study  of-  them.” 

All  professions  in  all  countries  of  course 
inolade  those,  often  a ninjoriby,  who  enter  them 
and  continue  in  them  with  nothing  but  the  most 
sordid  and  what  might  be  called  beggarly  views 
and  aims.  The  sort  of  man  who  says,  on  being 
convinced  of  some  serious  defect  in  a building 
he  has  recently  completed,  *•  Never  mind,  I have 
got  my  coramission,”  or  he  who  openly  avows 
that  l e cares  for  nothing  botwhat  will  pay  (and 
we  have  heard  both  these  statements  made  in 
sober  earnest,  and  by  educated  men),  are  not, 
perhaps,  worth  any  serious  arraignment.  They 
have  their  reward,  and  may  be  left  to  enjoy  it. 
But  among  those  architects  in  this  country  who 
have  a higher  ambition  than  that,  who  wish  to 
produce  something  that  will  bring  them  fame, 
wbo  have  even  acquired  reputation  and  some 
degree  of  wealth,  the  idea  of  refusing  anything 
either  because  they  have  not  time  to  give  proper 
attention  to  it,  or  because  it  involves  what,  on 
their  own, principles,  they  ought  to  disapprove 
of,  seems  hardly  to  be  contemplated  as  a possi- 
bility, We  remember  a case  that  happened  to 
come  to  our  knowledge  some  liitle  time  since, 
when  a point  was  raised  in  reference  to  tho 
restoration  of  an  old  building,  in  regard  to  which 
the  architect  stated  in  writing  his  opinion  that 
a certain  method  of  treatment  demanded  by  his 
clients  was  contrary  to  true  arohmological  prin- 
ciples, and  to  all  that  he  had  been  advocating 
himself  for  years  back.  The  point  was  never- 
theless  insisted  on.  Did  the  architect  (a  man  in 
large  practice  and  presucp.ably  in  no  absolute 
want  of  one  particular  commission)  decline  to 
stultify  himself  and  withdraw  ? By  no  means  : 
he  put  bis  principles  in  his  pocket,  and  did  tho 
wrong  thing  while  be  protested  against  it : — 

“ And  th*»re  it  stands  unto  this  day, 

To  witness  that  he  lied,”— 

as  practically  be  certainly  did,  against  the  highest 
interests  of  the  art  and  the  profession.  But  we 
fear  the  coarse  was  only  what  almost  every 
Euglisharchitectwouldhavepursued;  grumbling, 
perhaps,  but  averring  that  he  could  not  do  other- 
wise. The  case  of  some  large  public  buildings, 
carried  out  by  an  eminent  architeot  in  a style 
opposed  to  all  his  expressed  convictions,  because 
Government  would  have  that  style  and  no  other, 
will  occur  to  many.  We  have  no  wish  in  one 
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sense  to  bear  hardly  on  such  cases,  because  they, 
in  fact,  resnlt  from  following  the  nsual  standard 
of  professional  architectural  morality  in  England, 
in  which  it  is  regarded  as  a rnle  of  business  and 
common  sense  not  to  refnse  work.  And  in  the 
case  of  men  in  small  practice  and  strnggling  for 
their  daily  bread  we  hardly  know  what  other 
rnle  can  practically  be  applied.  Nor  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  better  off  do  we  wish  to  say 
that  there  is  anything  absolutely  or  morally 
wrong  in  such  a proceeding  (though  we  can  quite 
conceive  some  highminded  people  thinking  that 
there  is).  But  what  is  pretty  evident  is,  that 
the  coarse  which  a successful  and  eminent 
English  architect  would  feel  himself  quite  at 
liberty  to  take  in  snch  a case,  n French  architect 
of  the  same  standing  wonld  consider  beneath 
him,  and  a degradation  of  himself  and  his  art. 
This  is  a matter  worth  very  serions  consideration. 
It  is  recorded  that  a certain  sprig  of  German 
royalty  brutally  told  Ilamboldt,  whom  he 
objected  to  have  to  meet  on  equal  terms  at 
Court,  that  “ there  were  two  sorts  of  persons 
who  could  always  bo  had  for  money,  authors 

and  a certain  oven  less  respectable 

though  more  ancient  class.  It  would  be 
very  sad  to  add  architects  to  such  a category ; 
nor  will  any  impartial  person,  we  think,  assert 
that  the  architectural  profession  in  England 
is  more  griping  than  other  professions  ; it  is 
certainly  worse  paid  than  moat,  as  a rule. 
But  we  fear  it  must  be  accepted  as  a fact  that 
English  architects  are  willing  to  undertake,  from 
ordinary  motives  of  business,  commissions  which 
involve  a departure  from  their  acknowledged 
principles  or  which  should  be  beneath  their 
ambition,  and  that  French  architects  of  the 
oime  relative  standing  will  nob  do  so.  And  this  is 
hardly  a satisfactory  reflection  to  have  to  make. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the 
question  of  the  highest  professional  principle, 
or  what  we  have  called  architectural  chivalry, 
comes  in,  and  which  is  directly  forced  upon  us 
also  by  the  biographical  notices  we  have  referred 
to.  This  is  as  to  the  degree  of  attention  which  a 
large  and  important  work  ought  to  have  from 
its  architect,  and  the  artistic  morality  of  accept- 
ing a multiplicity  of  smaller  commissions  when  a 
man  has  one  great  and  important  work  to  which 
he  ought  to  give  all  possible  attention.  Here 
again  we  shall  be  flying  in  the  face  of  business 
principles  and  what  in  England  is  called 
" common  sense,”  which  seems  often  to  mean 
merely  looking  out  for  number  one.”  We 
suppose  an  English  architect  who  refused  two  or 
three  smaller  things  because  he  considered  his 
undivided  attention  was  claimed  by  a large  and 
important  work,  would  be  considered  Quixotic 
and  neglectful  of  his  own  interests.  It  is  the 
fact,  however,  as  we  see,  that  in  France  this  is 
rather  the  rule  than  the  exception  among  archi- 
tects of  the  highest  order,  and  that  it  is  not  nn- 
common  for  a man  to  devote  years  to  elaborating 
a single  building.  Whether  this  be  Quixotic  or 
not,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  is  a principle  that  ought  to  be  more  acted 
upon  in  England  than  it  is.  There  are  two  or 
three  great  buildings  now  in  progress  in  this 
country  which,  in  order  to  bo  carried  out  in  a 
really  satisfactory  and  complete  manner,  ought 
to  claim  the  undivided  attention  of  their  archi- 
tects, who,  in  fact,  are  responsible  perhaps  for 
two  or  three  score  of  smaller  works  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  not  surprising  under  such 
a system  that  architectural  design  comes  to 
have  such  a look  of  meobanioal  repetition, 
and  such  a want  of  thought  and  refinement 
in  detail,  and  that  the  evil  of  designing  and 
drawing  by  proxy  is  continnally  on  the  increase. 
The  love  of  money  in  this  country  is  demoral- 
ising all  classes,  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  arohitectnral  profession  shonld  have 
escaped  the  contagion  ; but,  whether  the 
reminder  be  of  any  avail  or  not,  we  cannot  help 
asking  them  to  look  for  a moment  at  the  evidence 
of  the  existence  and  acceptance  of  a very  dif- 
ferent theory  and  principle  among  their  French 
brethren  which  has  recently  been  laid  before 
the  Institute,  and  to  consider  whether  there  is 
nob  possible  in  architectural  practice  such  a thing 
as  “ chivalry,”  the  essence  of  which  quality  lies 
in  the  abnegation  of  mere  selfish  ends,  and  the 
postponing  of  material  snccees  to  the  greater 
aim  of  doing  as  well  and  as  nobly  as  possible  that 
which  we  have  undei  t iken  to  do. 


Quebec  Harbour. — The  Quebec  Harbour 
Commissioners  have  instructed  Messrs.  Kinipple 
& Morris  to  prepare  contract  drawings  for  pro- 
posed improvements. 


THE  INSTITUTE  SOIEEE. 

The  annual  entertainment  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  was  held  on  Friday,  the  14th 
inst.,  at  the  Rooms  in  Conduit-street,  and  may  be 
considered  a very  successful  one,  more  especially 
in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  rooms.  In 
the  npper  room,  where  the  guests  were  received 
by  the  president,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  there  was 
the  usual  array  of  objects  lent  for  the  evening,  in- 
cludingartistic  furniture,  water-colours,  paintings 
on  china,  designs  for  ornamental  work  ofdifferent 
kinds;  and  we  should  be  disposed  to  say  that 
there  was  a larger  amount  of  objects  possessing 
special  interest  than  usual.  A model  of  the  new 
Opera-honse  on  the  Thames  Embankment  was 
exhibited  ; and  in  the  Library  some  curious  old 
volumes  of  illustrations  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Europe  were  turned  over  with  a good  deal 
of  interest.  We  noticed  some  of  Mr.  Pullan’s 
oil  sketches  of  architectnral  remains  in  the  East, 
and  some  fine  architectural  views  by  the  late 
D.  Roberts. 

lu  the  downstairs  room  there  was  a certain 
novelty  of  effect,  in  comparison  with  what  we 
have  been  used  to  at  the  recent  soirdes.  Usually 
there  has  been  some  exhibition  of  paintings 
going  on  in  this  room,  and  these  have  been  left 
in  their  situation  to  form  part  of  the  decoration 
of  the  evening.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  to 
look  at  pictures  with  much  satisfaction  when 
they  form  the  background  to  a row  of  heads  of 
persons  occupying  the  seats  against  the  wall ; nor 
in  most  cases  have  the  pictures  which  have 
happened  to  he  present  been  much  worth  look- 
ing at.  It  was  therefore  an  agreeable  surprise 
to  find,  instead  of  this  exhibition  of  doubtful  art, 
that  the  walla  were  hung  with  strips  of  decora- 
tive carpet  and  curtain  stuffs,  of  very  good 
character  in  detail,  and  presenting  a very  satis- 
factory ensenihle;  and  one  effect,  as  it  seemed  to 
ns,  was  to  make  the  room  appear  considerably 
larger  than  when  the  walla  were  crowded  with 
gilt  frames. 

The  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework  at  South 
Kensington  was  represented  by  some  beautiful 
examples  of  curtains,  and  a screen,  executed  for 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Walter  Crane.  Messrs.  Trollope  contributed 
from  their  Museum  of  Decorative  Art  numerous 
costly  objects,  including  specimens  of  modern 
French  cloisonnS  enamel,  alabaster  and  onyx, 
ancient  tapestry,  &c.  Of  English  ceramic  art  i 
and  decorative  pottery  there  were  some  fine , 
examples  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Mortlock,  and  i 
several  pieces  of  modern  ” lustre  ” ware,  cleverly 
reproduced  from  old  designs  of  Mr.  W.  de  Morgan. 
In  addition  to  several  choice  cabinets  of  rich 
workmanship  and  other  decorative  fcjrniture 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham,  the 
same  firm  sent  a large  quantity  of  Oriental 
pottery,  fine  Japanese  lacquer,  and  articles  of 
bric-il.brac.  The  Persian,  Indian,  and  other 
textile  fabrics  (some  of  them  very  rare  and 
costly),  and  which  lined  the  walls,  as  already  re- 
ferred to,  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Gillow 
and  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Rogers,  together  with 
a selection  of  Morris  A Co.’s  quaint  ard  boldly 
designed  enrtains,  Mr.  Holbronner’s  woven 
fabrics  and  similar  specimens  of  textile  art, — all 
showing  the  advance  which  has  been  made  of 
late,  both  in  taste  and  execution,  by  English 
looms.  In  the  department  of  artistic  metal- 
work, a similar  improvement  was  noticeable  in 
the  prodnetions  of  Slosars.  Benham  & Froud,  and 
of  Messrs.  Hart,  Peard,  & Co.  A conspicnons 
object  in  one  of  the  rooms  was  a pulpit  executed 
entirely  in  decorative  stoneware  and  glass 
mosaic,  by  S.  Belbam  & Co.,  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon, 

The  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  was  in 
attendance  in  the  downstairs  room,  and  con- 
tributed in  the  nsnal  form  to  the  enter, 
tainraent  of  the  evening.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  remember  that  a question  was 
raised  the  other  day  as  to  the  suitability  and 
merits  of  the  musical  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment  by  a correspondent,  whose  letter  was 
inserted,  as  it  appeared  that  the  sabject  was 
open  to  consideration,  though  without  the  idea 
that  any  decided  improvement  could  be  organised 
in  time  for  the  present  occasion.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  our  correspondent  met  wi'hagood 
deal  of  concnrrence,  and  that  some  improvement 
may  very  well  be  made,  and,  in  fact,  onght  to  be 
made,  next  year,  upon  the  present  somewhat 
old-fashioned  style  of  thing.  The  band  did 
better,  we  recollect,  when  a gallery  was  avail- 
able for  its  accommodation.  On  the  floor 
it  is  universally  found  to  be  too  noisy, 


independently  of  the  musical  question.  But  we 
think  the  latter  should  be  considered.  To  go  on 
always  in  the  same  way,  saves  a good  deal  of 
trouble,  no  doubt ; but  is  not  always  the  best 
way  ofj  keeping  up  the  interest  of  an  entertain- 
ment, seeing  that  tastes  and  habits  change  very 
much.  In  a general  way  the  Institute  soiree  is, 
on  the  whole,  hardly  so  brilliant  an  entertain- 
ment  as  one  might  expect  from  the  means  and 
influence  of  the  Institote  ; and  one  or  two  happy 
innovations,  to  put  a little  new  life  into  it,  might 
very  well  be  welcomed,  and  may  perhaps  be 
looked  for  from  the  new  administration. 


NCRTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

The  statement  which  has  been  published  as  to 
the  letting  of  the  “ leg  of  mutton  ” plot,  as  it  has 
been  called,  bounded  by  Charing-croas,  Nortbnm- 
berland-street,  and  the  Avenue,  was  premature. 
An  offer  to  the  tune  of  15,400Z.  per  annum  is 
before  the  committee,  and  if  that  should  fall 
through  there  are  others  from  responsible  per- 
sons to  very  nearly  the  same  amount.  The  rent 
offered  is  equal  to  8s.  per  foot  superficial.  Plot 
24  has  been  let  for  500Z.  per  annum  (Ss.  per  foot) ; 

' and  plots  9 and  1C,  together,  for  1,6201.  per 
I annnm.  These  large  prices  give  good  grounds 
; for  the  belief  that  the  improvement  will  return  a 
money  profit  to  the  ratepayers. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY  AT  SHREWSBURY. 

On  the  Sbh  inst.  tho  mombors  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society  held  their  annual 
excursion,  when  Shrewsbury  was  visited.  The 
gathering  of  members  was  not  so  large  as  autici- 
pated,  but  the  entire  excursion  from  beginning 
to  end  was  a success.  The  members  were 
accompanied  by  their  president  (Mr.  J.  A. 
PictoD,  F.S-A.),  their  or-presidenb  (Mr.  J. 
Boult),  and  one  of  their  vice-presidents  (Mr. 
Henry  Samners),  Messrs.  Aldridge,  Herbert, 
Fry,  &o.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  was  first 
visited,  and  here  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpo  met  the 
members,  and  discourecd  on  the  several  grada- 
tions and  varied  styles  this  church  has  passed 
through  since  its  fonudation.  This  church  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Edgar 
about  the  year  9S0,  but  since  that  date  it  baa 
passed  through  many  vioissitudes.  It  was  very 
rich  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  It 
stands  upon  a commanding  position,  and,  to- 
gether with  that  of  St.  Alkninnd, — which  church 
was  founded  by  Etbelfieda,  daughter  of  Alfred 
tbc  Great, — their  spires  can  bo  seen  almost  from 
any  part  of  the  county  of  Shropshire  within  ten 
miles  of  tho  capital  town.  Mr.  Sharpe  lucidly 
pointed  out  the  many  points  of  constrnction  at 
the  hands  of  snecessive  architects  at  different 
times,  until  at  last  came  the  restoration  of  Mr. 

' S.  P.  Smith,  of  Shrewsbury,  at  whose  hands  most 
of  the  churohea  and  ancient  buildings  throngh- 
out  this  district  have  been  almost  reproduced. 
The  abbey  was  next  visited,  noting  on  tho  way 
! the  half-timbered  houses,  the  old  market-hal'l, 
, and  other  objects  of  interests,  and  the  fine  old 
pile,  or  rather  that  which  remains  of  it,  received 
due  attention.  Hero  also  Mr,  Sharpe  gave  ft 
descriptive  lecture,  and  the  interior  was  pro- 
nounced by  all  well  worth  examination.  After 
leaving  the  abbey  the  members  separated,  some 
visiting  Haughmond  Abbey,  Battlefield  Church 
(originally  built  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
Henry  IV.  over  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and 
his  son,  Percy  Hotspur) , others  finding  tboir  way 
to  Quarry  Avenue,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
promenades  in  the  kingdom.  The  company 
afterwards  dined  together  in  the  Lion  Hotel,  and 
returned  to  Liverpool  in  the  evening. 


Proposed  Iilodificatioii  in  Asphalts  Hoad 
Pavement, — Admirable  as  isasphalto  as  a road 
material  iu  point  of  smoothness  and  cleanliness, 
ib  has,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  laid  down,  the 
great  disadvantage  of  being  exceedingly  slippery, 
and  therefore  dangerous,  at  certain  seasons.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  now  a fair  prospect  of  this 
difficoUy  being  overcome,  the  ^ al-de-Travers 
Company  having  recently  introduced  slabs  of 
their  aspbalte,  upon  the  surface  of  which  are 
studs  of  chilled  iron.  These  studs  are  starlike 
in  shape,  and  are  distant  about  3 in.  from  each 
other.  It  is  claimed  that  these  give  absolute 
security  against  slipping,  and  that  consequently 
the  slabs  are  specially  useful  within,  and  at  the 
sides  of,  tramway  rails.  They  can,  it  is  stated, 
be  laid  down  at  the  same  cost  as  granite  setts. 
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THE  EATLWATS  OP  BELGIUM. 

That  illnstration  of  the  workiog  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  Kingdom  which  may  be 
afforded  by  a comparison  with  the  systems 
adopted  in  other  conntries,  is  a subjeoc  not  nn- 
familiar  to  our  readers.  It  is  to  the  accounts  of 
the  French  railways  that  our  attention  has  been 
•chiefly  directed  hitherto,  as  it  is  in  this  case  that 
the  fullest  information  has  been  accessible  to 
the  student  of  the  subject.  Without  inquiring 
how  far  the  tone  and  temper  of  a nation,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
a country,  may  render  different  modes  of  execnt- 
ing  and  conducting  public  works  advisable  in 
different  States,  it  is  possible  to  form  a judgment 
as  to  the  superiority  of  system  considered  with 
reference  to  its  professed  object  alone.  Thus,  it 
is  possible  that  the  French  system  may  bo,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  better  than  our  own,  while  yet 
invincible  obstacles  may  exist  to  its  introduction 
into  this  country.  It  is  with  the  prime  question 
that  we  alone  concern  ourselves  at  present.  In 
the  French  lines  there  baa  been  a degree  of  State 
interference  which  has  resulted  in  a good  dis- 
tribntion  of  railway  network  over  the  country, 
regarding  the  requirements  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts as  more  important  than  the  sole  question 
of  remunerative  traffic  in  the  6rat  instance. 
Again,  in  consequence  of  the  guarantees 
afforded  by  the  Government,  it  has  been  possible 
BO  far  to  raise  capital  at  the  ordinary  rates  of 
interest  as  to  secure  to  the  original  shareholders 
an  average  benefit  of  more  than  ten  per  cent,  on 
their  investments.  Finally,  it  has  been  arranged 
that  the  entire  property  of  the  lines  of  railway 
shall,  at  a definite  period,  return  to  the  State. 

A condition  of  things  so  contrary  to  that 
which  has  prevailed  in  this  country  has  been 
pretty  generally  understood  to  exist  in  France, 
although  the  details  may  have  been  less  familiar 
to  onr  knowledge  than  was  desirable.  In  Belgiom 
there  exists  an  organisation  of  the  railway  system 
which  differs  as  much  from  the  French  method  as 
from  our  own.  But  the  facts  regarding  the 
Belgian  lines  are  far  less  known,  and  far  less  easy 
to  ascertain,  than  those  relating  to  either  the 
French  or  the  English  railways.  It  is  not  as 
matter  of  detail  alone  that  this  difference  exists. 
It  is  a profound  difference  of  principle  that  is 
involved.  It  is  conceivable,  at  least  in  theory, 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  for  a State  to  provide 
gratuitous  means  of  transport  for  passengers  and 
for  goods  over  its  territory.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  experiment  is  actually  in  progress  in 
Belgium;  but  there  is,  at  all  events,  a certain 
approach  to  it.  The  Belgian  lines  are  worked 
at  tariff'd  so  low  that  where  they  are  adequate 
to  cover  actual  working  expenditure  they  still 
leave  interest  on  capital  to  be  borne,  at  all  events 
in  great  part,  by  the  tax-payer.  In  a country  in 
which  taxation  is  more  complicated  than  perhaps 
in  any  other,  it  has  proved  comparatively  easy 
to  adopt  a system  of  which  the  results  demand 
very  careful  study. 

The  public  accounts  of  Belgium  are  to  a 
great  extent  smothered  under  their  own  fulness 
and  multiplicity  of  detail.  As  to  audit,  it  is 
said  that  the  perfection  of  system  has  been 
attained.  But  for  that  clear,  incisive  statement 
which  the  general  reader  can  at  once  compre- 
hend and  remember,  we  look  in  vain.  Thus  as 
to  the  railways,  which  now  form  a portion  of  the 
public  service  of  that  country,  we  find  much 
detail,  but  no  general  resum^.  The  estimates 
and  accounts  are  not  only  extremely  diffuse,  but 
are  drawn  up  in  different  forms.  The  accounts 
of  past  revenue  are  all  that  can  be  desired  ; 
those  of  expenditure  are  always  imperfect,  tardy, 
and  perplexing.  No  less  than  three  out  of  the 
twelve  budgets  into  which  the  pnblic  accounts 
are  divided  have  to  be  studied  in  order  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  a railway  balance-sheet.  The 
gross  receipts  on  the  various  lines  are  given  in 
the  Budget  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  working 
expenses  are  stated  in  the  Budget  of  Public 
Wcjrks.  The  interest  on  loans  is  given  in  the 
Budget  of  Publio  Debt.  An  estimate  of  the 
future  year  is  nowhere  given,  and  can  only  be 
made  up  in  an  uncertain  manner  by  calculations 
based  on  these  several  bndeets. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Barron,  her  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Brussels,  for  the  best 
guidance  available  in  this  perplexing  labyrinth. 
In  a report,  dated  in  April  last,  Mr.  Barron  has 
given  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  poiiulation, 
revenue,  expenditure,  taxation,  and  debt  of 
Belgium,  from  which  we  are  able  to  gather  much 
positive  and  valuable  information  as  to  the 
Belgian  railways. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  in  spite  of  the 


elaborate  minuteness  of  the  fiscal  system  of 
Belgium,  — vendors  of  spirituous  liquors,  for 
example,  paying  sixty-six  different  rates,  varying 
from  106  fr.  to  185  fr.  per  annum, — the  national 
revenue  and  expenditure  are  the  smallest  of  any, 
and  the  whole  incidence  of  taxation  is  only 
1'463Z.  per  head  of  the  population,  against  2'IOOZ. 
per  head  in  Great  Britain  and  2'852Z.  per  head 
in  France,  it  is  clear  that  a system  so  special 
deserves  study.  Regarded  in  itself  aloue,  as  a 
self-supporting  branch  of  the  publio  servioe,  the 
railway  organisation  of  Belgium  is  economically 
indefensible.  What  may  be  its  merit  as  an 
integral  part  of  a general  fiscal  and  financial 
system  prodnoing  such  enviable  results  is  another 
matter.  Into  that  we  do  not  now  attempt  to 
enter.  But  it  is  needful  to  bear  this  iu  mind  in 
order  to  show  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  analysis, 
and  not  for  that  of  criticism,  that  we  investigate 
the  operation  of  the  railway  system  of  Belgium. 

The  length  of  the  Belgian  State  railways  at 
the  end  of  1874  was  698’5  kilometres.  That  of 
the  connected  lines  worked  by  the  State  was 
94-1-7  kilometres.  To  the  total  of  this  State 
“r^seau”  of  1,643-2  kilometres  thus  arrived  at 
has  to  be  added  309  8 kilometres,  being  the 
length  of  the  Grand  Lnxembntirg  Railway,  pur- 
chased by  the  State  in  1873,  and  that  of  con. 
ceded  lines  worked  by  various  companies, 
amonnting  to  1,478’6  kilometres.  This  gives  a 
total  length  of  railways  worked  in  1874  of 
3,431'7  kilometres,  or  2,128  English  miles. 

The  capital  actually  expended  by  the  State 
down  to  the  end  of  1874,  raised  either  from  its 
ordinary  revenne  or  from  loans,  was  382,177,773 
francs.  Adding  the  value  of  three  annuities 
charged  on  the  railway  for  the  purchase  of  two 
lines  and  of  certain  rolling-stock,  the  gross  capital 
is  raised  to  the  amount  of  421,000,000  franca,  or 
16,840,0001.  It  is  not  distinctly  stated  in  the 
report  whether  the  whole  of  this  sum  is  charge- 
able against  the  lines  owned  by  the  State,  in- 
cluding the  Grand  Luxembourg  Railway.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  nominal  cost  of  construc- 
tion will  average  nearly  27,0001.  per  mile.  The 
capital  expended,  and  thus  the  price  per  mile,  will 
be  seen  to  be  very  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
which  is  stated  in  the  .A?ini4aire  Officiel  of 
1873,  as  calcnlated  op  to  the  end  of  1871.  But 
the  price  above  arrived  at  is  not  that  of  con. 
struction  alone.  It  covers  all  the  annual  deficits 
in  working  since  the  opening  of  the  lines.  In  this 
respect  the  information  supplied  by  the  Belgian 
budgets  is  not  only  imperfect,  but  misleading. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  a statement  of  aotnal  cost 
accompanied  by  a table  of  annual  deficits  in 
working.  In  the  absence  of  this  information,  oor 
estimate  of  cost  can  be  only  approximate, 
whether  we  rely  on  the  Annuaire  Offi^ciel,  or  on 
the  report  of  Mr.  Barron. 

The  official  balance-sheet  sets  down  the  value 
of  the  railway  property  of  the  State  at  the  above 
figureof  421,000,000  francs  regarded  as  prime  cost. 
This  is  a mere  illnsion,  as  the  depreciation  of 
plant  and  working  stock  alone  would  very  con- 
siderably reduce  the  value  of  the  assets,  sup- 
posing all  expenditure  to  have  been  incurred  in 
bondjide  construction  and  purchase.  The  State 
owes,  on  this  score,  248,000,000  francs  in  the 
form  of  redeemable  debt,  and  77,000,000  francs 
in  the  way  of  treasury  advances,  or  13,000,000/. 
sterling  in  all.  The  principle  of  the  law  of  1834 
was  that  the  railway  should  purchase  itself  from 
its  own  earnings,  thus  finally  costing  nothing  to 
the  State.  But  no  profit  thus  applicable  has 
accrued.  The  charge  for  interest  on  debt  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  the  net  revenue  of  the  line  is 
small  and  precarious.  The  sooner  the  matter  is 
regarded  in  its  true  light  the  less  will  be  the 
ultimate  complication. 

The  cause  of  this  anomalous  condition  of 
affairs  is  the  extremely  low  tariff  iu  force  on  the 
Belgian  lines.  The  gross  receipts  per  mile  in 
1874  are  a little  higher  than  those  of  the  rail- 
ways  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  in  1870, 
being  2,871Z.  per  mile-  But  the  working  ex- 
penses for  the  same  year  amonnt  to  1,961Z.  per 
mile,  or  rather  more  than  68  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  revenue.  The  passenger-rates  are  in- 
credibly low.  For  a single  journey  they  are 
per  mile : first  class,  l'b88d. ; second  class, 
0 816d. ; third-class,  0 514d.,  with  a redaction  of 
about  one-fonrth  for  return  tickets.  The  average 
length  of  a passenger  journey  appears  to  be 
about  six  mites,  as  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  in  1874  were  29,457.707,  and  the  receipts 
amounted  to  24,929,327  francs.  The  proportion 
of  revenue  from  heavy  goods  to  the  whole  traffic 
receipts  is  about  54  per  cent.  That  which  pre- 
vails in  the  United  Kingdom  is  56  percent.  The 
goods  tariff  is  proportioned  to  the  distance  tra- 


veiled.  Distances  are  divided  into  six  zones, 
and  goods  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  short, 
eet  zone  is  below  fifteen  leagues,  each  league  being 
equaltofive  kilometres.  The  longest  zone  is  above 
forty  leagues.  For  the  first  set  of  distances  the 
charge  rises  from  0’6d.  tol’Sld.  per  English  mile 
per  ton.  For  the  largest  zone  the  rates  vary  from 
0'15d.  to  0'60d.  per  mile  per  ton.  Coals  for  ex- 
port are  carried  for  one-tenth  of  a penny  per 
con  per  mile.  Mr.  Barron  justly  remarks  “ such 
freights  oannot  possibly  pay.  Under  the  present 
tariff  heavy  goods  are  carried  at  a positive  loss 
to  the  State.” 

Although  the  passenger  traffic  shows  n steady 
increase,  both  iu  numbers  and  in  revenue,  for 
the  years  1872.73-74,  the  goods  traffic  iu  the  last- 
named  year  exhibits  a falling  off  as  compared 
with  1873.  The  respective  tonnages  were : 
1872,  13,076.981  tons;  1873,  13,775,425  tons; 
1874,  13,287,652  tons.  The  receipts  for  the 
same  years  were  respectively  47,210,4Olfr., 
48,636.707fr.,  and  39,329,920fr.  The  official  re- 
turns,  as  before  intimated,  fail  to  present  any 
distinct  statement  of  the  net  income.  Mr.  Barron 
has  deduced  from  a comparison  of  the  different 
budgets  that  the  net  revenue  fell  from 
23,OUO,OOOfr.  in  1871  to  9.000, OOOfr.  iu  1873; 
rising  to  12, 483, OOOfr.  in  1874.  The  latter  sum 
represents  a return  of  297  per.  cent,  on 
371,969,074fr.,the  capital  spoken  of  as  “ utilised  ” 
in  1874.  This  is  a sad  falling  off  from  the 
years  1864and  1871,  which  produced  over  7 per 
cent.  As  the  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  debt 
ranges  from  4^  to  5 per  cent.,  it  is  evident  that 
such  a net  return  as  a little  under  3 per  cent, 
involves  a practical  bankruptcy.  The  matter  is 
made  apparently  worse  than  the  truth  by  the 
mode  of  swelling  the  capital  to  which  we  before 
referred.  But  in  brief  the  Belgian  Government 
are  now  snbsidising  the  travelling  and  freighting 
publio  at  the  rate  of  at  least  20  percent,  on  their 
actual  outlay.  The  tariff  being  so  fixed  as  to 
give  a net  revenue  of  31J  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
revenue,  produces  a return  of  3 per  cent,  on  a 
capital  ou  which  the  State  has  to  pay  4^  to  5 per 
cent.  It  would  require  an  augmentation  of 
the  tariff  by  at  least  20  per  cent,  to  make  the 
railways  of  Belgium  solvent  and  self-supporting 
enterprises.  To  the  extent  here  indicated  the 
traveller  in  Belgium  is  subsidised  by  the  State. 
How  far  that  subsidy  is  justified  by  the  impulse 
given  to  the  general  industry  of  the  country  is 
matter  forvery  serious  consideration. 


ACTIONABLE  NUISANCES  CAUSED  BY 
BUILDINGS. 

There  are  probably  few  points  of  greater  iro- 
portance  to  those  who  are  in  any  way  engaged 
in  the  designing  or  construction  of  buildings  than 
a clear  notion  of  what  constitutes  an  actionable 
nuisance.  A proper  appreciation  of  the  true 
bearings  of  this  subject  would  often  cause  mnch 
money  to  be  saved  which  is  spent  in  expensive 
litigation  or  in  subsequent  alterations  consequent 
npoQ  the  decree  of  a court  of  law.  It  is  quite 
true  that  nearly  every  snoh  oase  depends  upon 
the  pariioolar  facts  and  circumstances  by  which 
it  is  surrouuded.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  prin. 
ciples  which  govern  this  branch  of  law  are  fairly 
grasped,  there  is  no  reason  why  many  cases  which 
are  now  decided  in  the  courts  of  law  should  not 
be  prevented,  in  the  first  instance,  from  arising 
at  all.  A nnisance  may  be  defined  as  anything 
which  annoys  a person  or  is  injurious  to  his  pro- 
perty, and  which  arises  from  the  property  of 
another.  A further  and  important  element  in  a 
legal  nuisance  is  that  it  most  be  a oontinuing  act 
or  series  of  acts,  not  a merely  isolated  and  tem- 
porary one.  English  legal  writers  are  very 
chary  of  giving  precise  definitions,  and  one  of  a 
nuisance  will  be  vainly  sought  for  in  the  text- 
books,  but  the  above  proposition,  in  the  absence 
of  any  definition  by  leading  legal  authorities,  is 
given  as  containing  the  chief  cbaraoteristios 
of  a legal  nuisance.  The  element  of  contiuuity 
is  of  marked  importance,  for  it  is  this  which 
ohiefiy  constitutes  what  in  legal  parlance  is 
termed  a nuisance.  For  if  a spout  ou  my 
neighbour’s  house  suddenly  pours  a quantity  of 
water  on  to  my  roof,  and  through  my  roof  it 
penetrates  to  my  rooms  below,  be  is  liable,  if  this 
accident  was  preventible,  in  damages  for  injury 
done  to  my  property.  Yet  it  is  a simple  wrong 
and  in  no  way  a nuisance.  But  if  every  time 
there  is  a fall  of  rain  this  spout  pours  its  con. 
tents  onto  my  roof,  a distinct  element  of  con- 
tinuity is  introduced,  and  a legal  nuisance  is  the 
consequence.  Bub  a legal  is  nob  necessarily  an 
actionable  nuisance,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  has 
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caused  many  hasty  and  ill-advised  persons  to 
demand  redress  for  what  they  have  wrongly 
supposed  to  be  an  actionable  nniaance.  An 
actionable  naisanoe  has  been  defined  by  a very 
able  judge  to  be  “ an  inoonvenienoe  more  than 
fanciful,  more  than  one  of  mere  delicacy  or 
fastidiousness,  an  inconvenience  materially  inter- 
fering with  the  ordinary  comforts  physically  of 
human  existence,  not  merely  according  to  elegant 
or  dainty  modes  and  habits  of  living,  but  accord, 
ing  to  plaio  and  sober  and  simple  notions  among 
the  English  people”  (Walter  v.  Selfe,  4 De  Gex 
& Smith,  315,  1851).  If  this  somewhat  involved 
sentence  be  carefully  considered,  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  the  key  to  the  decision  of  all  quea- 
tions  which  may  arise  upon  this  snbject,  the 
ornoial  test  of  all  such  questions  being  whether 
the  act  complained  of  materially  interferes  with 
the  ordinary  comfort  and  arrangements  of  an 
ordinary  existence.  If  we  judge  all  the  reputed 
cases  by  this  test,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
tries  them  fairly. 

Taking  this  definition  as  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple, some  cases  may  be  pointed  ontas  examples 
of  it.  But  questions  of  nuisance,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  connected  with  buildings,  arise  in  com- 
paratively few  ways.  To  group  these  several 
ways  will  further  simplify  the  understanding  of 
this  snbjeot.  Legal  actionable  nuisances  may 
arise  from  buildings  in  a threefold  form,  either 
from  position,  oonatruoiion,  or  use.  Every 
nuisance  will  be  found  to  be  produced  by  one  or 
some  of  these  causes.  To  touch  briefly  on  the 
first  head,  the  position  of  the  building  must  be 
SDcb  as  to  intperfore  substantially  with  the 
ordinary  habits  of  mankind,  in  order  to  biing 
it  within  the  scope  of  the  above-mentioned 
principle.  A very  good  illustration,  negative 
in  its  character,  will  be  found  in  a case 
decided  some  ten  years  ago  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  (Smith  v.  Owen,  35  Law  Journal, 
Chancery,  317).  Mr.  Smith  was  the  owner  of 
a shop  in  Bond-street,  and  Mr.  Owen  was  the 
owner  of  the  adjacent  honse.  The  latter  com- 
menced alterations  in  his  premises  which  would 
throw  the  front  further  into  the  street,  and  thus 
prevent  Mr.  Smith’s  shop  from  being  seen  so  far 
down  the  street  as  it  formerly  was,  and  conse- 
quently the  goods  in  the  window  would  also  not 
be  perceived  so  soon  by  the  passers-by.  Mr. 
Smith  accordingly  filed  his  bill  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  asking  for  an  injunction  co  prevent  the 
defendant  from  continuing  bis  alterations.  But 
the  present  Lord  Hatherley,  then  Vice-Chancellor 
Wood,  held  that  “ there  was  not  soch  an  amonot 
of  injury  as  would  induce  the  Court  to  grant  an 
injauction  : all  that  could  be  oomplaioed  of  was 
that  persons  could  not  see  the  goods  as  soon 
as  they  might  if  the  alterations  objected  to  bad 
not  been  made.”  Here  it  was  not  a question 
of  ordinary  comfort,  or  of  ordinary  arrange- 
meiits  being  injuriously  affected,  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  objection  was  rather  fanciful  than 
real.  If  the  building  had  been  altered  in  snoh  a 
manner,  had  that  been  possible,  as  seriously  to 
diminish  the  plaintiff’s  custom  by  shutting  out 
the  view  of  his  window,  this  would  have  been  a 
very  different  thing  : it  would  have  been  a sub. 
stantial  inconvenience.  It  is  at  all  times  a 
question  of  degree,  but  that  degree  must  be  tried 
by  the  teat  whether  the  inoonvenienoe  is  fanciful 
or  substantial. 

The  next  point  is  that  of  the  construction  of 
a building. 

In  some  respects  construction  does  not  differ 
very  materially,  as  the  example  last  given  shows, 
from  poeitioo,  bat  cases  may  arise  which  are 
not  so  near  the  border-line  as  that  which  has 
jnst  been  touched  upon.  The  most  frequent  way 
in  which  constrootion  causes  an  actionable 
nuisance  is  by  depriving  a person  of  light  and 
air.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  dealing 
with  this  point  that  the  sarroundiog  oironm. 
stances  will  be  taken  into  consideration.  What 
mi»ht  fairly  be  considered  an  actionable  nniaance 
at  the  West  End  may  not  be  one  in  the  City, 
where  the  size  of  the  buildings  and  the  oonrse 
of  trade  necessarily  render  the  same  amount  of 
enjoyment  of  sonsbine  and  air  impossible.  The 
case  which  we  propose  to  use  as  an  example  of 
nnisaoce  arising  from  construction,  again  a 
negative  one,  will  serve  also  as  an  instance  of 
the  necessity  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
place  where  the  naisanoe  is  said  to  arise.  The 
reversioners  in  fee  of  houses  on  both  sides  of  a 
court  in  the  City  of  London  sold  their  reversion 
of  a house  on  one  side  of  the  court  to  a person 
who  at  the  same  time  obtained  from  the  termor 
an  assii/umpnt  of  his  interest.  The  purchaser 
cleared  the  site,  and  on  it  and  on  adjoining  land 
commenced  building  in  such  a way  as  to  interfere 


with  the  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  vendors’ 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  new  buildings  exceeded  by  16  ft. 
in  height  the  old  block.  ” But,”  said  Lord  Justice 
Turner,  ” it  is  not  every  impediment  to  the  access 
of  light  and  air  which  will  warrant  the  inter- 
ferenoe  of  this  Court.  Some  material  or  sub- 
stantial in j ary  must  be  established.”  And, 
again.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  in  such  a 
court  as  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  sufficient 
light  to  work  at  all  times,  or  even,  perhaps,  at 
any  time  in  the  day  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber.” Accordingly  the  plaintiffs  were  un- 
sncoessful  in  this  suit  (The  Curriers’  Co.  v. 
Corbett,  4 De  Gex,  Jones,  & Smith,  764,  1865). 
When  we  come  to  consider  the  third  head,  that 
of  nuisances  arising  from  the  -wse  of  a building, 
we  find  that  the  surrounding  circumstances  are 
even  of  greater  importance  than  when  it  is  a 
question  of  construction.  Thus  among  a number 
of  factories  the  owner  of  a house  aunoyed  by  the 
many  disagreeable  concomitants  of  a manufactory 
could  scarcely  obtain  relief,  bnt  if  a noisy  factory 
is  placed  among  a number  of  dwelling-houses,  it  is 
probable  that  the  owner  of  the  factory  would  be 
prevented  from  oontinuing  bis  operations  in  the 
same  manner.  But  a very  good  instance  of  the 
improper  or  materially  inconvenient  use  of  a 
building  will  be  found  in  a case  decided  in  the 
presentyear  (Broderr.  Saillard,  45  Law  Journal, 
Chancery,  414).  The  facts  of  the  case  are  very 
clearly  related  in  Sir  George  Jessel’s  judgment : 
” The  position  of  the  defendant,”  he  said,  “is  a 
remarkable  one  5 the  original  plaintiffs  are  the 
owners  of  a honse  in  St.  George’s-terraoe, 
Primrose-hill.  The  defendant  is  the  lessee  of 
Hill  View,  a bouse  standing  immediately  above 
the  plaintiff’s  house.  He  is  in  a very  unfortu- 
nate position.  He  seems  to  be  a merchant  who 
has  taken  a house,  with  a stable  adjoining,  at  a 
hish  rent,  and  on  the  usual  terms.  The  plain- 
tiffs  find  their  tenant  threatening  to  go  away,  on 
account  of  the  noise  which  was  inflicted  upon 
him  by  the  horses  in  the  defendant’s  stables.” 
Further  on  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  observed, — 
“ I take  the  law  to  be  this,  that  a man  is  entitled 
to  the  comfortable  nse  of  his  dwelling-house.  If 
his  neighbour  makes  snob  a noise  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  ordinary  nse  and  enjoyment, 
and  to  cause  serious  annoyance  and  disturbance, 
the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  dwelling-house  is 
entitled  to  be  protected  from  it.”  Of  oonrse, 
this  is  again,  to  some  extent,  an  instance  of  a 
faulty  ooDStrnction,  bnt  it  is  also  an  eqnally  good 
instance  of  nse,  because  the  manner  of  using  the 
adjacent  bnilding  was  the  actual  cause  of  the 
nuisance.  By  using  it  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
with  greater  care,  the  noise  of  the  horses  might 
have  been  considerably  diminished.  A still  more 
striking  instance  arose  when  the  ground-floor  of 
a house  in  Green-street,  Grosvenor-sqnare,  was 
used  as  a stable  (Ball  v.  Ray,  Law  Reports, 
8 Chancery,  467).  This  was  a distinct  instance 
of  the  nse  of  a building  in  a special  manner 
being  the  actual  cause  of  the  noisanoe  com- 
plained of,  to  which  the  judgment  of  the  Coart 
put  an  end,  and  is  perhaps  a more  useful 
example  than  the  similar  yet  more  recent 
case  decided  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  It 
would  be  beyond  the  range  of  a sketch  such 
as  the  present  to  go  further  into  this  branch 
of  the  law,  and  into  snoh  essentially  legal 
portions  of  it  as  have  to  do  with  acquiescence  in 
the  nuisance,  the  length  of  its  existence,  and  so 
forth.  The  portions  of  it  upon  which  we  have 
touched  are  those  which  most  vitaby  affect 
persons  engaged  in  planning  or  advising  upon 
buildings.  If  these  principles,  which  have  been 
briefly  pointed  out,  be  properly  considered  and 
applied  either  to  the  examples  already  given  here, 
or  to  those  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  the 
course  of  professional  duties,  or  which  may  be 
fouud  by  the  dozen  in  law  reports,  they  will  not 
be  without  valne  to  all  whose  work  obliges  them 
to  consider  the  subject. 

E.  S.  Roscoe,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Author  of  '•  Outlines  of  Civil  Procedure.” 


Population  of  the  Principal  Toums  of 
Scotland. — The  Regiatrar-General  of  Scotland 
reports  the  following  as  the  estimated  popula- 
tion of  the  eight  principal  towns  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  1876 Glasgow,  545,144;  Edinburgb, 
215,146;  Dundee,  139,125;  Aberdeen,  96,499; 
Greenock,  70.192  ; Leith,  52,919  ; Paisley, 
48,679 ; Perth,  26,535.  The  total  is  1,194,239, 
or  more,  by  about  18,000,  than  a third  of  the 
popnlation  of  Scotland.  Since  the  oensua  the 
registration  area  of  Glasgow  has  been  extended, 
. and  that  of  Edinburgh  contracted. 


MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA. 

It  is  rnmoured  that  the  question  of  transferring 
the  management  of  the  East  India  Railway  to 
the  Government  of  India  has  once  more  been 
raised,  and,  it  is  said,  will  be  carried  into  effect 
in  1879.  -A  report  that  the  Board  of  Agency  has 
declined  to  sanction  any  large  outlay  for  new 
stations  or  other  buildings  has,  however,  been 
contradicted. 

A grand  scheme  for  the  system  of  canals 
throogh  Eastern  and  North-Eastern  Bengal  has 
been  started.  By  this  means  a large  portion  of 
the  Soonderbnns  would  be  drained,  other  districts 
would  be  supplied  with  fresh  water,  while  the 
accommodation  for  local  traffic  would  be  greatly 
increased.  The  great  cost  of  any  such  project 
renders  its  execution  extremely  probletnatioal. 

The  Punjab  Government  has  sanctioned  an 
expenditure  of  about  70,000j.  in  improving  the 
water-supply  of  the  city  of  Lahore,  and  an 
annual  expenditure  of  2,OOOZ.  for  maintaining  the 
new  arrangements  in  proper  working  order. 

The  consulting  architect  of  the  Tanjore  dis- 
trict  has  been  directed  to  place  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  Snrgeon-General  and  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner,  with  a view  to  preparing 
and  submitting  to  Government  sketch-plans  of 
the  Mofassil  Dispensaries. 

Among  the  public  works  just  finished  in 
Madras  are  new  Government  stores  and  work- 
shops, and  those  at  present  in  existence  are  to 
be  converted  into  a military  hospital.  Quarters 
for  the  lady  nurses  have  been  erected  at  the- 
General  Hospital,  at  a cost  of  Rs.  26,162,  and  a 
new  palace  is  in  course  of  construction  for  the 
Prince  of  Arcofc,  which  will  involve  an  outlay  of 
11,0001.  or  12,OOOZ.  The  zenana  has  been  fioished, 
but  the  palace-grounds  have  still  to  be  enclosed, 
and  the  durbar-hall  has  to  be  famished. 

A movement  is  on  foot  to  provide  a suitable 
memorial  of  those  who  have  fallen  at  Perak, 
which,  if  sufficient  subscriptions  are  forthcoming, 
will  take  the  form  of  a staiued-glass  window,  in 
St.  George’s  Church,  Penang. 

The  Station  Chnroh  of  Lahore  is  about  to  be 
restored,  pending  the  building  of  a new  one, 
which  is  much  needed.  The  Mahommedana  of 
the  city  are  also  collecting  snbscriptions  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Jaina  Musjid,  and  have  already 
gathered  over  2,000Z.  for  the  purpose. 

The  trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum  have 
lately  purchased  Dr.  Dey’s  large  collection  of 
Indian  fishes.  They  are  also  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Atkinson’s  collec- 
tion of  Indian  insects.  It  fills  twenty-five  large 
cases,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  Darjeeling 
lepidoptera. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  James  May, 
C.E.,  resident  engineer  of  the  Madras  Harbour 
Works.  He  had  had  considerable  experience  in 
this  style  of  construction,  having  previously 
been  engaged  upon  the  harbour  works  at 
Kurrachee,  Alderney,  and  Alexandria.  The  local 
Government  has  telegraphed  to  send  a successor 
at  onoe. 

The  French  in  India  are  in  luok.  A native 
named  Soobroya  Pillay  has  left  the  Pondioherry 
Government  30,0001.  by  his  will,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  a sohool  of  Industrial  Arts 
with  the  money.  There  are,  it  appears,  a nnmber 
of  young  men,  European,  East  Indian,  and 
native,  going  about  in  the  French  colony  without 
employ,  not  having  the  means  of  earning  an 
honest  livelihood,  and  it  is  hoped  that  if  such  a 
sohool  were  established  they  woold,  by  learning 
a useful  trade,  cease  to  be  a bnrden  on  society. 

The  Government  of  Bengal  have  had  nnder 
consideration  projects  for  the  formation  of  a 
similar  sohool  or  workshop  for  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  passed  stndents  of  the  Civil 
Engineering  classes  of  the  Presidency  College; 
but  the  expense  attending  the  foundation  of  a 
separate  institution  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
diffioulties  in  organising  it,  have  delayed  the 
introdoction  of  the  scheme. 

The  re-organisation  of  the  Madras  Depart- 
ment of  Public  works  is  said  to  be  again  on  the 
tapis.  An  officer  from  Bengal  recently  visited 
the  Presidency,  and  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  a 
memorandum  tending  to  show  tiiab  the  whole 
department  is  far  behind  the  age,  and  that  it 
must  be  thoroughly  reconstituted  on  the  Bengal 
model  throughout. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  push  on  with 
tbe  new  water-works  for.the  supply  of  Bangalore, 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  W.  Henderson,  C.E. 
The  project  is  intended  for  the  collection  of  the 
storage  of  the  rainfall  on  a comparatively  high 
portion  of  land  north-west  of  the  ata'ion,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  will  be  about  70,0001. 
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The  native  state  of  Mysore  has  provided 
•■83,300J.  for  the  restoration  of  tanka,  and  3U, 0001. 
for  new  roads,  in  ita  estimates  for  the  present 
•year.  The  total  estimated  revenne  is  only  about 
a million  sterling. 

The  Forest  Department,  Burmab,  have  re- 
cently  been  extracting  crude  turpentine  from 
Wo  kinds  of  pine  trees — the  Musonia  and  the 
Kbasyana, — which  are  found  growing  abundantly 
on  the  Salween  hills,  and  there  is  some  talk  of 
making  the  product  an  article  of  commerce. 

The  King  of  Burmah  has  signed  a contract 
with  a Venetian  gentleman  for  the  oonstruetion 
of  a railway  from  Mandalay  to  the  British 
frontier,  and  Italian  capitalists  are  said  to  have 
.subscribed  the  necessary  capital.  The  line  is  to 
be  completed  within  six  years  and  a half  from 
the  present  time,  and  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
king  whenever  he  is  prepared  to  pay  its  cost 
with  a fair  profit  added.  Until  then  it  will  be 
worked  by  the  company,  12  per  cent,  profit 
yearly  being  guaranteed  by  his  Majesty. 

A selection  from  the  Ynsufzya  sculptures, 
weighing  about  twenty-two  tons,  has  been 
despatched  to  England  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
It  comprises  statues,  pillars,  and  carvings  of 
sacred  subjects,  &o.,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  carved  facings  of  the  steps  discovered  at 
Jawalgiri,  representing  various  “ Jatahas.” 

General  Cunningham  has  found  two  dated  in- 
POriptioDB  of  Asoka,  one  “ when  years  after  the 
Uirvana  of  Bhagavat  bad  been  fulfilled,”  only, 
unfortunately,  the  middle  figure  in  both  is  donbt- 
ful.  The  first  and  the  last  are,  however,  almost 
certainly  two  and  six. 

Dr.  Buhler  has  discovered  the  Sanskrit  school, 
erected  by  Raja  Dbar  in  the  centre  of  an  old 
mosque,  and  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
mosque.  On  one  pillar  are  the  Sanskrit  conju- 
gationa ; on  another,  opposite,  the  Sanskrit  de- 
.clensiops.  Round  about  are  quaint  punning 
Sanskrit  slokas,  in  praise  of  Raja  Dhar.  The 
rest  of  the  mosque  is  built  of  pillars,  &c.,  taken 
from  ruined  temples. 

While  the  nrchmological  surveys  of  Bengal 
and  Bouibay  are  being  carried  out  by  General 
Cunningham  and  Mr.  Burgess,  very  little  has 
been  done  for  Madras.  A lengthy  oor. 
respondence  has  taken  place  on  the  subject 
between  the  Madras  and  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ments,  and  an  offer  has  been  made  from  the  India 
Office  of  a salary  and  travelling  allowances  for  a 
surveyor,'  but  the  sum  mentioned  is  so  very 
small  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  any 
competent  person  being  tempted  to  undertake 
the  duty. 

The  Conservator  of  Forests  in  the  Tenas- 
serim  Provinces  has  published  a return  of  the 
number  of  teak  logs  of  all  descriptions  that  have 
been  imported  into  Moulmein  from  the  Shan 
and  Karonne  States,  as  also  the  number  of  logs 
which  have  been  brought  into  the  market  from 
our  own  forests.  The  whole  quantity  in  the 
•seventeen  years,  1859—76,  only  comes  to  237,305 
pieces  of  timber.  In  1859-60  only  52,955  logs 
of  all  sorts  came  to  Kadoe,  the  timber  station; 
from  that  year  till  1866-67  the  number  ranged 
from  about  61,000  up  to  95,000.  In  1869-70 
the  supply  fell  as  low  as  44,362.  During  the 
year  18/0-76  no  fewer  than  138,609  logs  came 
down. 

The  municipality  of  Lahore  has  unanimously 
resolved  that  plana  for  the  introduction  of  a pure 
water  supply  and  the  drainage  of  the  oity  and 
suburbs,  prepared  by  Mr.  Leslie  Clark,  C.E.,  to- 
gether with  an  application  for  a loan  of  135,000Z. 
to  carry  out  the  works,  be  submitted  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Government. 

Among  the  many  memorials  which  it  is  pro- 
posed at  present  to  raise  in  India,  is  a little  one 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  escape  notice 
among  its  more  pretentious  neighbours, — viz.,  a 
amall  monument  over  the  grave,  of  Captain 
Butler,  of  Naga  Hills  celebrity,  at  Golaghat ; 
and,  it  a balance  should  remain,  something  to- 
WMds  perpetnating  his  memory  in  England. 

Recent  excavations  at  a place  called  Mahet. 
shet,  near  the  city  of  Bulrampore,  have  brought 
to  light  a number  of  interesting  remains  of 
Buddhist  temples,  and  it  is  now  intended  to 
erect  a museum  for  their  reception  at  Gonda  in 
Bengal, 

Factories  for  the  manufacture  of  small  arm 
ammunition  are  about  to  be  established  in  each 
of  the  three  presidencies  of  India.  Machinery 
of  the  latest  pattern  has  been  manufactured  for 
the  purpose,  and  lies  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  ready 
for  exportation. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  rarely  mounts  a 
hobby  without  winning  the  race,  has  declared 
.himself  strongly  in  favour  of  establishing  a 


hospital  for  incurables  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Calcutta.  There  is  not  money  enough  for  this 
new  project  jnat  at  present ; but  a modest  little 
house  has  been  converted  to  this  purpose  as  a 
temporary  hospital  at  Sealdah. 

A translation  of  the  “ Coppa  Sasana,"  recently 
placed  in  the  Mysore  Museum,  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Rice,  the  Director  of  Public  luatmction 
in  Mysore.  It  is  dated  A.D.  481,  and  is  written 
iti  Old  Canarese  characters ; but  the  language 
is  Sanskrit.  It  desoribes  the  Chora  line  of 
kings,  whose  capital  was  Talkad  (now  a deserted 
oity  in  the  Nogur  Division  of  Mysore),  and  who 
ruled  over  the  whole  of  the  south  of  that  pro. 
vince  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  or  for  about  1,000 
years.  One  plate  of  the  Sasana  is  wanting,  and 
the  east  side  of  one  plate  is  illegible;  but  the 
remaining  plates  are  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation. 


ASSOCIATION  OP  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  the  6ch  and  7th  inst.,  in  the  ball  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George- 
street,  Mr.  James  Lemon,  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  first  day’s  proceedings  were  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  purely  business  matters  concerning 
the  Association,  sneh  as  the  consideration  of  the 
annual  report  (which  showed  the  society  to  be 
fiourishing),  alteration  of  rules,  and  the  report 
of  the  council  upon  the  election  of  officers,  &o. 

Mr.  Lemon,  after  thanking  the  Association 
for  electing  him  their  president,  proceeded  to 
remark  that  sanitary  engineering  was  of  com- 
paratively modern  growth,  as  it  might  be  said  to 
have  sprung  into  existence  less  than  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  into  the  causes 
of  zymotic  disease  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Towns  Improvement  Act  of  1847,  and  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1848,  which  were  followed  by  a 
host  of  Sanitary  Acta  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  adoption  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848  : 
necessitated  the  appointment  of  surveyors;  but 
though  some  appointed  at  that  time  were  gentle- 
men of  ability,  the  large  majority  necessarily 
possessed  but  a limited  knowlege  of  sanitary 
science.  The  demand  thus  created  for  special 
knowledge  naturally  indneed  civil  engineers  and 
surveyors  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  this  important  branch  of  the  profes-  ' 
sion,  and  the  result  had  been  the  creation  of  the 
sanitary  engineer.  But  it  was  reserved  to  that 
Association  to  take  legitimate  steps  to  bring  to. 
gather  the  official  talent  of  the  country,  and  to 
adopt  means  of  instruction  whereby  the  standard 
of  knowledge  of  sanitary  science  amongst  its 
members  might  be  permanently  raised.  This 
brought  him  to  the  present  position  of  towns 
and  districts  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and 
the  duties  of  their  officers.  The  first  duty  of 
the  sanitary  authority  was  the  removal  ofexcre- 
mental  matters,  which  brought  into  play  the 
constmetive  skill  of  the  sanitary  engineer,  and 
the  chemical  knowledge  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health.  It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  great 
differences  of  opinion  now  no  longer  existed  on 
the  sewage  question,  and  that  there  was  a 
healthy  tone  of  general  accordance  on  main 
points,  which  augured  well  for  the  settlement  of 
the  most  difficnib  problem  in  sanitary  science. 
The  more  we  studied  the  subject,  the  more  we 
became  convinced  that  the  choice  of  the  system 
most  depend  entirely  upon  local  circumstances. 
Closely  allied  with  town  drainage  was  the  dis- 
poaal  of  sewage  at  the  outlet,  and  in  this  par. 
tioular  all  towns  were  in  the  same  diffionlty. 
Sewage  utilisation  or  purification  had  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and  large  sums  of 
money  had  been  expended  in  the  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  ; but  the  advocates  of  irriga- , 
tion,  precipitation,  and  filtration,  bad  come  to 
the  coDOluaion  that  sewage  ntilisation  did  not 
pay,  that  the  attempts  to  make  a profit  out  of 
sewnge  must  be  given  up,  and  that  it  must  be 
treated  as  something  to  be  got  rid  of  without 
nuisance.  Local  Boards  most  either  pay  a sub- 
sidy  to  public  companies,  or  they  must  make  an 
annual  loss  if  they  elect  to  do  the  work  them- 
selves. In  either  case  there  must  be  a charge 
upon  the  rates.  If  the  sewage  outlet  is  above 
the  intake  of  the  water  supply  of  another  town, 
then  the  best  means  of  purification  is  to  apply 
the  sewage  to  the  land.  If  this  condition  does 
not  exist,  then  precipitation  or  filtration  may  be 
resorted  to ; bub  in  every  case  the  standard  of 
purity  of  the  effluent  water  shonld  not  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  river  into  which  it  ia  discharged. 


There  are  many  details  connected  with  the 
drainage  of  a town  to  which  the  attention  of  this 
Association  shonld  be  specially  directed,  with 
the  view  of  acqniring  by  discussion  a better 
knonledge  of  the  subject,  and  more  nniformity  in 
working.  Among  the  many  subjects  upon  which 
he  hoped  to  hear  papers  read  and  statistics  given 
were, — (1)  sewage  pumping  machinery  ; (2)  the 
separate  system  ; (3)  the  area  of  land  for  irriga- 
tion  and  intermittent  filtration  per  1,000  gal- 
lons of  sewage,  exclusive  of  rainfall ; (4) 

the  drainage  of  sewage  farms,  the  formation  of 
the  land,  and  the  cost  per  acre  ; (5)  the  oost  of 
precipitation  by  various  processes,  and  the  coat 
of  drying  the  sludge.  At  the  late  Conference 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  strong  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed in  reference  to  the  defective  condition  of 
house  drainage,  and  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  local  authority.  This 
was,  in  many  cases,  correct;  bub  we  must  avoid 
paternal  government  in  these  matters.  Local 
Boards  have  ample  powers  to  enforce  the  con- 
struction of  efficient  drainage,  but  this  can  only 
be  done  by  an  increased  staff  of  inspectors, 
involvingircreased  annual  expenditure.  Whether 
the  inspection  of  buildings  should  be  paid  for 
by  fees,  as  in  the  metropolis,  was  a matter  for 
serious  consideration.  The  Government,  as  they 
were  aware,  were  promoting  a Bill  for  the  pre- 
vention of  pollution  of  rivers,  which  on  the 
whole  was  a very  good  measure  ; but  he  con. 
sidered  the  8ch  clause  defective,  as  it  would 
give  encouragement  to  mannfaoturers  to  carry 
liquids  into  the  sewers,  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  the  purification  of  the  sewage.  The  opinion 
of  two  such  large  towns  as  Wolverhampton  and 
Birmingham  might  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
desirability  of  exolnding  such  refuse  from  the 
sewers  on  any  condition  whatever,  and  admitting 
only  the  effluent  water  at  such  a standard  of 
purity  as  shonld  be  approved  by  the  local 
authority,  with  power  of  appeal,  in  case  of 
dispute,  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
next  subject  to  which  he  would  allude  was  that 
of  water  supply.  The  importance  of  good  water 
could  not  be  over-estimated.  All  towns  which 
are  withont  this  vital  necessity  have  a high  rate 
of  mortality,  and  a heavy  percentage  of  zymotic 
disease.  Local  authorities  who  take  no  steps  to 
prevent  their  constituents  from  being  poisoned 
by  bad  water  should  be  held  responsible  for  such 
neglect,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
compel  such  local  authorities  to  provide  a con. 
stant  supply,  of  a fixed  standard  of  purity, 
within  such  time  as  they  might  direct.  The 
central  authority  very  properly  compel  Local 
Boards  to  drain  their  districts,  injunctions  are 
easily  obtained  against  the  pollution  of  rivers, 
and  the  Government  have  a Bill  before  the 
Commons  giving  them  increased  powers  ; but  the 
supply  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  left 
to  chance  and  the  voluntary  efforts  of  water 
companies.  Towns  should  not  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  public  companies,  whose  chief 
desire  is  to  keep  np  their  dividends ; but  the 
water  supply  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authority,  and  an  analysis  should  be  made  by  an 
independent  officer  under  the  central  authority 
at  least  once  a year.  The  influence  of  this  Asao- 
ciation  had  already  made  itself  felt,  and  last  year 
they  succeeded  in  getting  a useful  addition  to  the 
clause  in  the  Public  Health  Act  in  respect  of  the 
compulsory  supply  of  water.  Further  amend- 
menc  was,  however,  necessary.  Powers  are 
given  to  the  local  authority  to  compel  the 
owners  to  supply  water  to  their  houses  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  the  water-rate  of  the 
Local  Act.  But  corporations  who  have  con- 
structed  their  own  works  are  still  liable  to  the 
limitation  of  2d.  per  week,  unless  they  apply  to 
the  Local  Government  Board.  This  absurd  regu- 
lation  was  no  doubt  intended  to  protect  the 
poorer  classes,  but  it  is  not  the  occupier  who  ia 
the  objector;  it  is  the  owner,  who  wishes  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  laying  on  water  from  the 
main  to  his  houses.  Parliament  would,  he 
thought,  act  wisely  if  they  encouraged  the 
acquisition  of  water-works  by  corporations,  on 
the  basis  of  annuities  equal  to  the  maximum 
dividends,  and  nob  upon  the  more  prevalent 
system  of  so  many  years’  purchase  upon  the 
dividends  or  profits.  Corporations  might  also 
be  allowed  to  hold  shares  in  waterwoiks  by 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  by 
which  means  they  would  gradually  become  the 
entire  owners  of  the  property.  The  question  of 
water  supply  naturally  brought  him  to  the  con- 
sideration of  public  baths  and  washhouses.  The 
Act  passed  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
these,  like  all  permissive  legislation,  had  failed 
to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed. 
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Very  few  towns  have  adopted  it,  from  the  fear  of 
iocreaped  local  tuxacion.  In  these  days  of  active 
legislbtion  for  the  working  olasees,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance,  sanitarians  sbonld  not 
overlook  oleanliuess  and  home  comforts.  The 
AitisaoB’  Dwellings  Act  was  a step  in  the  right 
direction  ; but  public  baths  and  washhouses 
should  form  part  of  the  scheme.  If  local  autho- 
rities  could  see  their  way  to  adopt  this  Act  with- 
out loss,  t’ley  would  be  induced  to  do  so,  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  that  Association  to  endeavour  to 
solve  the  problem.  Amongst  the  many  duties  of 
the  local  surveyor  there  were  none  requiring 
more  close  attention  than  those  in  connexion 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  publio  highways. 
The  impnrttiDoe  of  carefully.prepared]  statistics 
as  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  could  not  be  over- 
estimated.  The  cost  must  depend  upon  local 
circumstances ; but  still  there  were  so  many 
conditions  in  common  in  all  towns  that  much 
valuable  information  could  be  mutually  afforded. 
Whatever  opinions  they  might  have  as  to  the 
best  material  for  our  roads,  there  could  nob  be  a 
question  as  to  the  suitability  of  asphalte  for 
publio  footways  j but  in  selecting  asphalte, 
his  experience  taught  him  that  the  best 
description  was  the  cheapest.  He  had 
preference  for  the  compressed  asphalte,  as 


assistance  which  an  association  like  that  alone' 
could  give.  He  should  consider  it  his  duty  at 
■rly  day  to  call  the  Aa&ociafion  together  to 
discuss  this  question,  and  to  prepare  saggestions 
which  he  hoped  wnuld  be  accepted  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

The  president  having  concluded  his  inaugural 
address,  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers 
was  proceeded  with.  The  syllabus  incladed 
the  following  subjects : — “ Street  Tramways,”  by 
Mr.  P.  B.  CogOlanj  “Street  Pavements  as 
adopted  in  the  City  of  Manchester,”  by  Mr.  H. 
Royle;  “The  Duplicate  Mode  of  Town  Drain- 
age/’ tiy  Mr.  H.  Jacob;  “Constant  Water 
Supply,”  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Greatorex, 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Cogblao’s  paper,  he  said : — 
“ I now  come  to  the  construction  of  the  tram- 
ways. The  introduction  of  steam  power  will,  in 
my  opinion,  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  system 
of  using  longitudinal  wooden  sleepers  for  the 
rails.  It  might  be  said  that  this  is  contrary  to 
our  experience  on  railway  permanent  way;  but 
I think  it  is  not  so.  In  railway  permanent  way 
the  block  or  rigid  system  was  admirably  adapted 
to  the  traffic  expected  at  the  time.  It  was  only 
the  greater  speed  of  twenty  and  forty  miles  an 
hour  that  showed  the  necessity  for  a more 
elastic  road.  The  jumping  and  hammering 


nothing  but  the  genuine  rook  was  used.  The  caused  by  such  speeds  shook  the  rolling  stock  to 
ooscofnew  streetsshouldfallnpontbefreebolder,  pieces  on  a perfectly  rigid  road,  but  when  the 


and  not  upon  the  small  leaseholder,  as  be  reaped 
a very  large  profit  by  the  transfer  of  his  property 
from  agricultural  to  building  land.  He  bad  long 
been  of  opinion  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  in 
towns  required  adjustment,  and  that  the  coat  of 
permanent  works  should  be  paid  by  the  owner, 
and  the  maintenance  by  the  occupier,  with  power 
to  the  leaseholder  to  deduct  the  proportion  of  the 
rating  from  the  ground-rent,  the  same  as  pro. 
perty  tux.  But  as  taxation  and  representation 
should  go  together,  be  would  give  a vote  to  the 
owners  in  boroogbs  for  the  election  of  members  of 
theTown  Council.  This  would  bring  abontgreater 
interest  in  local  matters  on  the  part  of  the  upper 
classes.  They  bad  lately  received  an  addition  to 
their  sanitary  legislation  which  would  put  local 
self-government  on  its  trial.  He  alluded  to  the 
Artisaoe’  Dwellings  Act  of  last  year.  The  diffi- 
cully  which  be  saw  in  potting  the  Act  in  force  was 
the  definition  of  an  unhealthy  area,  which  Clause  3 
defined  as  an  area  where  diseases  indicating 
n generally  low  condition  of  health  among  the 
population  have  been  from  time  to  time  pre- 
valent;  and  then  it  went  on  to  state  the  causes 
to  which  these  diseases  may  be  attributed.  But 
this  was  not  sufficient.  In  hia  judgment,  all 
courts  and  alleys  wanting  in  light,  air,  ventila- 
tion,  or  proper  conveniences,  sbonld  be  declared 
an  unhealthy  area,  whether  sickness  prevailed 
or  not.  Sanitary  metisaree,  if  they  are  to  be 
effectual,  should  be  preventive,  and  not  remedial. 

It  was,  he  believed,  admitted  that  small  towns 
required  the  Act  as  much  as  the  large  ones, 
and  even  more  so.  We  have  now  rural  sani- 
tary  awthorities,  who  should  take  up  this 
question  aiid  publish  to  the  world  how  the 
agricultural  labourer  was  lodged.  This  would 
bring  out  some  startling  revelations.  The 
preparation  of  schemes,  and  the  designing  of 
artii-ans’  dwellings,  would  fall  upon  the  sur- 
veyor,  who  would  also  have  to  submit  estimates 
of  cost.  This  would  be  a work  of  consider- 
able laboer,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  met 
by  Corporetions  in  a liberal  spirit.  Expenditure 
and  probable  receipts  should  be  set  out  showing 
the  Bonual  loss.  That  there  would  be  a loss  he 
bad  no  doubt,  and  from  bis  experience  in  laying 
out  new  streets  he  should  estimate  that  loss  at 
60  per  cent,  at  least  of  the  whole  cost.  But 
although  this  loss  would  fall  upon  the  rates, 
there  would  be  a gain  to  the  poorer  classes  living 
upon  unhealthy  areas  from  the  decrease  in  their 
expenditure  in  times  of  sickness,  and  diminution 
of  enforced  absence  from  their  daily  toil.  The 
ooDsideratioD  of  this  importantmeasnre  naturally 
led  one  to  reflect  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to 
its  passing,  and  the  answer  was,  laxity  of  local 
co-ntrol  over  the  formation  of  new  streets  and 
iuiidivgs.  The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill  would 
remove  many  evils  ; but  bow  much  better  it 
would  have  been  if  the  minimum  width  of  streets 
and  building  regulations  had  been  defined  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  left  to  the  local 
anthoriry  to  legislate  on  by  means  of  bye-laws. 
Two  years  ago,  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Bir- 
mingham, he  read  a paper  on  this  sabject,  and 
the  general  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
Borough  Building  Act  in  lien  of  bye-laws;  but 
as  the  local  conditions  vary  eorsiderably,  an 
Act  of  this  kind  could  not  be  framed  to  work 
satisfactorily  without  the  local  knowledge  and 


speed  is  limited  to  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an  hoar, 
there  is  no  such  vertical  motion  in  the  carriage 
except  when  the  rails  are  out  of  level,  and  except 
at  the  joint  of  the  rail.  If  a perfectly  rigid  bear- 
ing  is  best  for  the  tramway  traffic  which  does 
not  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  there  is, 
no  doubt,  however,  that  with  steam  engines  the 
average  speed  will  be  increased,  and  the  joints 
of  the  rails  laid  opon  longitudinal  sleepers  will 
give  way  much  quicker  than  they  are  now  seen 
to  give  way  on  the  tramways  laid  on  timber.  I 
do  not  know  that  any  system  of  permanent  way 
is  quite  satisfactory,  even  on  railways,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  much  more  forcibly  to 
tramways.  lu  tbo  timber  system,  as  laid  in 
London,  Liverpool,  Middlesbrough,  Dublin,  and 
other  places  (inoluding  part  of  the  Leeds  tram- 
ways), I think  the  construction  is  unsatisfactory, 
because  the  road  is  elastic  ; and  though  there  are 
iron  plates  under  the  rails  at  the  joints,  a deprea- 
sion  of  the  rail  and  a jolt  of  the  car  are  generally  to 
be  found  there,  and  this  would  be  worse  with  an 
increased  speed.  Besides,  I do  not  think  the 
longitudioal  sleeper  properly  holds  the  side 
fastenings  generally  used  to  clamp  the  rails  to 
the  sleeper.  The  alternate  wet  and  dry  so  near 
the  surface  of  the  road  must  have  a prejndicial 
effect  on  the  timber,  and  particularly  at  the 
curves,  where  the  timber  has  to  receive  vertical 
cots,  about  1 in.  or  2 in.  in  depth,  in  order  to 
bend  it  round,  to  correspond  with  the  required 
ourvation  of  the  rail.  If  cross  timbers  could 
be  used,  I should  think  a satisfactory  tram, 
way  might  be  constrncted  with  wood,  but, 
as  long  as  we  require  the  surface  of  the  road 
to  be  paved,  a difficulty  will  arise,  on  account 
of  the  impossibility  of  bedding  the  paving-stones 
satisfactorily  where  the  cross  timbers  oocnr.  Mr. 
Deacon,  borough  engineer,  Liverpool,  has  de- 
signed a tramway  which  he  considers  specially 
adapted  for  towns,  such  as  Liverpool,  in  which 
the  ordiuary  traffic  is  very  heavy.  The  advan- 
tages claimed  by  Mr.  Deacon  are,  that  a uniform 
bearing  is  secured  for  both  pavement  and  rails, 
by  forming  a Portland  cement  concrete  founda- 
tion beneath  the  whole  street.  The  sleepers 
which  are  creosoted  to  the  heart,  rest  upon  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  concrete.  The  rail  is  of 
steel,  and  trough-shaped,  and  weighs  rather 
more  than  60  lb.  to  the  yard,  though  the  width 
is  only  2^  in.  (the  usual  width  being  4 in.  or 
4i  in.).  Thedepth  of  the  flange,  and  consequent 
transverse  strength,  are  therefore  exceptionally 
great.  The  top  of  the  sleeper  is  formed  to  fit 
the  trough  shaped  under  side  exactly.  One  of 
the  objects  sought  has  been  to  connect  the  rail 
with  the  underside  of  the  concrete  foundation  in 
such  a manner  that  while  full  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  rigidity  of  that  foundation,  a slight 
elasticity  is  secured  by  the  presence  of  the 
timber  sleeper.  With  this  end  in  view,  a cast- 
iron  washer  is  bedded  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
concrete,  and  from  this  washer,  a bolt  is  brought 
up  in.  above  the  concrete,  and  screwed  with 
aright-handed  thread,  and  the  sleeper  having 
first  been  drilled  vertically,  so  as  to  admit  this 
bolt,  is  placed  in  position.  A second  bolt,  having 
an  eye  at  itsnpper  end,  and  being  screwed  with 
a left-handed  thread,  is  connected  with  the 
lower  bolt  by  a large  right-handed  nut.  Through 
the  side  flanges  of  the  rail  two  opposite  holes 


are  drilled,  and  the  eye  of  the  upper  bolt  haying 
been  placed  between  them,  a three-fourth  inch 
piu  ia  inserted  to  connect  them.  By  screwing 
up  the  nut,  engaging  the  lower  right-handed 
and  the  upper  left-handed  bolts,  the  rail  ia 
drawn  down  to  its  pcsition,  and  bolds  the 
timber  sleeper,  which  acts  merely  as  a 
packing  piece  in  position  between  the  rail 
and  the  concrete  fenndation.  These  fasten- 
ings  are  placed  at  every  3 ft.  The  second 
object  claimed  was  greater  uniformity  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  rails  and  adjoining  setts.  The 
whole  of  the  setts,  with  the  exception  of  those 
immediately  adjoining  the  rails,  are  laid  upon 
i in.  of  sand.  The  sets  next  to  the  rail  are  care- 
fully  picked,  and  if  necessary  dressed,  and  are 
alternate  wholes  and  halves.  The  two  extreme 
ends  of  the  base  of  each  rest  upon  the  oouorete. 

The  stability  of  the  whole  pavement  is  further 
insured,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  surface-water 
will  be  prevented  from  penetrating  to  the  sand 
or  to  the  sleepers,  by  filling  the  joints  with  a 
bituminous  composition.  With  the  object,  on 
the  one  band,  of  obtaining  a larger  tread  for  the 
tram-wheels,  and,  on  the  other,  of  redaomg  the 
inconvenience  to  ordinary  traffic  inseparable 
from  the  existence  of  a broad  iron  rail,  the 
groove  and  wheel  flange  is  placed  in  the  middle, 
and  thus,  while  the  tread  and  life  of  the  wheel 
are  inoreased,  the  width  of  the  rail  is,  as  already 
stated,  reduced  to  3i  in.  I consider  Mr.  Deacon  a 
system  to  be  very  ingenious;  but  I do  not  think 
a timber  sleeper,  3 in.  wide  (even  though  it  may 
be  6 in.  or  7 in.  deep),  can  possibly  make  a per- 
maoent  job,  particularly  when  it  is  cut  about  for 
fastenings  and  at  curves.  Besides,  it  would  cost 
as  much  to  tighten  up  these  fastenings  as  it 
would  to  put  iu  new  fastenings  on  the  ordinary 
system,  and  I do  not  see  any  equivalent  advan, 
tage  in  the  additional  first  cot-t.  I should  gladly 
support  any  scheme  for  reducing  the  width  of 
the  rail  to  a minimum,  but  I am  compelled  to 
object  to  the  groove  in  the  centre  of  the  rail, 
because  I do  not  see  that  any  advantage  ia  given 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  additional  banU 
age  power  required  for  pulling  the  cars  on  this 
form  of  rail.  With  the  bearing  surface  of  the 
wheel  on  one  side  only  of  the  flange,  the  groove, 
to  a certain  extent,  cleans  itself,  but  with  the 
bearing  surface  on  both  sides  the  flange  wedges 
dirt  and  dust  into  the  groove.  I have  formed  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  plan  recently  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Souttar  to  the  Manchester  cor- 
poration. , J J u 

Tfie  first  day’s  proceedings  were  oonoindea  by 
dinner  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel. 

On  the  second  day.  Mr.  EHice-Ciark,  of  Derby, 
read  a paper  “On  the  Construction  and  Main- 
tenance of  Highways.”  This  was  followed  by  a 
paper  “ On  the  Leeds  Sewage  Works,”  by  Mr. 

A.  W.  Morant,  of  which  the  following  Is  an 
abstract : — 

After  giving  the  statistics  of  area,  population, 
levels,  rainfall,  &c.,  he  described  the  steps  taken 
by  the  corporation  to  effect  the  main  drainage  of 
the  chief  part  of  the  borough,  the  sewage  being 
conveyed  to  one  outfall  at  Knostrop,  about  two 
miles  and  a quarter  from  the  town-hall.  When 
this  was  done  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  sewage 
being  allowed  to  flow  into  the  River  Aire  until 
purified  was  obtained  by  the  riparian  owners. 
The  Utilisation  of  Sewage  Committee  having 
visited  all  the  towns  where  processes  for  purify- 
ing sewage  were  being  tried,  finally  decided  to 
adopt  that  of  the  Native  Guano  or  A B C Cora- 
pany.  In  1870  they  entered  into  a contraot  tvith 
that  company,  and  first  constructed  experimental 
works,  and  afterwards  permanent  works,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  deal  with  the  whole  sewage  of 
the  borongb.  The  length  of  sewers  in  Leeds  is 
about  130  miles,  and  the  cost  baa  been  283,«66i. 
Mr.  Morant  then  folly  described  both  the  experi- 
mental and  permanent  works,  the  cost  of  which 
has  been  67,5431.  The  quantity  of  water  sup- 
plied  to  the  town  from  the  waterworks  is  abont 
7i  millions  of  gallons  per  day,  and  the  quantity 
of  sewage  flowing  to  the  outfall  has  been  found 
lately,  by  careful  gauging,  taken  in  perfectly  dry 
weather,  to  be  about  9 milUons  of  gallons.  It 
bad  been  considered  to  be  much  more.  There 
are  about  8.500  water-closets.  The  outfall  works 
consist  of  pumping  machinery  (as 
the  sewage  has  to  be  lifted  about  lb  toet;, 
machinery  for  grinding  and  mixing  the  inwre- 
dients  need  for  puriSoation,  twelve  depositing- 
tanks,  and  a shallow  reservoir  of  about  five  acres 
in  area.  Various  processes  have  been  tried  for 
the  purification  of  the  sewage,  c^efly  those  of 
Rupert  Goodall,the  Native  Guano  Company,  and 
John  Hanson.  Each  gives  a good  result,  and  it 
has  not  yet  been  finally  determined  which  tc 
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adopt.  In  order  to  compare  tbe  efficiency  of  these 
proceesee,  Mr.  Morant  described  the  materials 
used,  and  the  cost,  and  then  showed  the  analyses 
of  the  effluent  water  and  of  the  sludge.  The 
sludge  removed  from  the  tanks,  after  being  dried 
BO  far  as  possible  in  the  air,  is  made  into  a 
powdered  manure  by  means  of  Berwick’s  patent 
drying  cylinders,  which  arefound  to  answer  well. 

Mr.  E.  Biickham,  of  Ipswich,  then  read  a paper 
on  “ The  Removal  of  Excrementitiocs  Matter  in 
Towns  in  Connexion  with  Sewage  Disposal,”  in 
which  he  stated  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
use  Morrell’s  earth-olosets  at  Ipswich  instead  of 
carrying  out  drainage  works,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  would  be  very  difficult  and 
costly. 

Mr.  T,  W.  Grindle,  of  Hertford,  followed  with 
a paper  on  “ The  Cost  and  Construction  of  Sewage 
Tanks,”  which  we  give  elsewhere. 

In  tbe  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  these  papers,  the  ‘‘pail  system,"  as  in  use  at 
Hoebdale  and  elsewhere,  was  very  strongly  con- 
demned byalmostevery  speaker.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  recent  Sewage  Conference  at  tbe 
Society  of  Arts,  it  being  remarked  that  the  con- 
elusions  which  had  been  arrived  at  by  that  gather- 
ing were  devoid  of  anything  like  novelty.  The 
principles  laid  down  in  the  recommendations 
of  that  Conference  were  substantially  if  not 
identically  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  all 
along  insisted  on  by  the  Association,  and  it 
did  not  seem  likely  that  much  good  would 
result  from  outside  conferences  on  tbe  subject. 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  where  the  contour 
of  the  land  allowed  of  it,  irrigation  was  the  best 
means  of  disposing  of  sewage  j and  next  to  that, 
underground  intermittent  filtration.  It  was 
further  observed  in  this  connexion  that  the  towns 
to  which  one  or  other  of  these  systems  could  not 
be  applied  were  very  few  indeed.  A suggestion 
of  some  interest  was  made  by  Mr.  Lynde  (Man- 
Chester)  on  the  subject  of  sewage-tanks.  He 
proposed  that  instead  of  the  ordinary  obloD" 
form,  they  should  be  made  somewhat  iu  the  shape 
of  a wedge,  or  perhaps  in  the  shape  of  a fan 
when  about  half  opened.  The  sewage  was  to 
be  admitted  at  the  narrow  end,  whioh  would 
be  deep,  and  drawn  off  in  a thin  film  at 
the  broad  end,  which  should  be  very  shallow, 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  sloping  upwards  as 
it  spread  outwards  from  the  narrow  to  the 
broad  end.  Mr.  Lynde  was  of  opinion  that  this 
form  of  tank  would  allow  of  a much  speedier 
subsidence  of  the  solids,  and  would  result  in  a 
purer  effluent.  Mr.  Grindle  said  he  bad  to  make 
another  tank  for  purposes  of  experiment,  and  he 
was  half  inclined  to  adopt  Mr.  Lynde’s  sugges. 
tion.  As  to  the  various  chemical  precipitating 
processes  of  treating  sewage,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  their  great  defect  was  that  they  largely  in- 
creased the  amount  of  sludge.  Hardly  one  of 
these  processes  was  to  be  preferred  to  another, 
and  inasmuch  as  lime  formed  the  basis  of  nearly 
all  of  them,  it  would  generally  be  found  much 
cheaper,  and  almost,  if  not  quite  as  effectual,  to 
use  lime  only.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell  and  other 
speakers,  in  referring  to  the  pail  system  as 
adopted  at  Manchester,  said  that  any  one  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  "sanitary  dep6b”  where  the  pails 
were  taken  to  be  emptied  would  not  need  to 
inquire  the  way  to  it ; bis  olfactory  nerves  would 
prove  an  unerring  guide.  The  smell  was  some- 
thing horrible,  and  jet,  it  would  hardly  be 
credited,  opposite  to  this  dep6b  of  filth  were  the 
splendid  new  abattoirs  erected  by  tbe  Manchester 
Corporation,  and  on  tbe  side  nearest  the  dep6t 
the  carcasses  were  bung,  when  fresh  killed,  for  a 
day  or  two,  previously  to  being  sent  all  over  the 
city  and  the  surrounding  districts.  In  face  of 
what  Professor  Tyndall  and  others  hadsaidas  to 
the  " germ  theory,”  a more  effeotnal  mode  of 
spreading  disease  than  placing  these  two  estab- 
lishments together  could  hardly  be  conceived. 

It  was  a gross  blunder,  due,  he  believed,  to  the 
different  Corpora'ion  committees  working  in 
ignoranoo  of  what  other  commmittees  were 
doing.  The  "sanitary  depot”  would,  he  heard, 
soon  be  removed,  and  tbe  sooner  tbe  better,  for 
such  a state  of  things  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
a day  longer  than  necessary.  In  reference  to 
Ipswich,  most  of  tbe  speakers  deprecated  the  dry. 
earth  system  proposed  to  be  introduced  by  Mr. 
Buckham,  and  advocated  the  construotion  of  low 
level  sewers  discharging  into  or  near  the  sea. 
The  sewage  of  seaport  towns  generally  would 
be  best  disposed  of  by  pouring  it  into  the  sea, 
subject  to  such  arrangements  as  would  preclude 
its  being  carried  back  to  the  shore. 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  discussion 
presents  the  salient  points  touched  upon  by 
the  speakers.  We  may  publish  abstracts  of 
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some  of  the  other  papers  read,  but  the  Associa- 
tion seems  to  be  inclined  towards  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  giving  scant  facilities  to  the 
representatives  of  the  press. 

The  Association  now  numbers  180  members, 
and  an  augmentation  is  expected  to  result  from 
the  establishment  of  a district  branch  or  section 
tor  Bristol  and  the  neighbourhood. 


THE  COST  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
SEWAGE  TANKS.* 

Iigenerally  occurs  that  works  for  precipitation 
are  in  low-lying  situations,  the  difference  of  level 
between  inlet  and  outlet  regulating  tbe  depth 
of  the  tanks,  if  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of 
gravitation  as  a means  of  emptying.  The  size 
^ the  tanks  depends  npon  the  process  adopted 
Where  rapid  coagulation  takes  place,  as  in  the 
phosphate  sewage,  "A  B C”  or  M.  Hille’s 
process,  smaller  tanks  are  requisite.  In  Hertford 
where  the  lime  process  was  in  operation,  the  size 
of  tbe  tanks  (six  in  number)  was  120  ft.  long 
20  ft.  wide,  and  4 ft.  6 in.  deep,  each  having  a 
capacity  of  67,500  gallons,  che  tanks  bein- 
always  m nae. 

Under  the  phosphate  sewage  process,  four  of 
these  tanks  are  found  amply  sufficient,  while  the 
fifth  is  being  cleansed  of  sludge,  and  the  sixth 
kept  in  readiness  for  storm  water. 

A series  of  narrow  tanks  is  found  preferable 
to  two  wider  ones. 

The  division.walla  are  two  brioks  and  a half 
m thickness  ; outer  walls,  two  bricks.  The  rule 
adopted  to  ascertain  dimensions  of  the  division, 
wall  is  obtained  by  taking  the  weight  of  material 
used  m the  construotion  of  the  walls,  which 
should  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  resist  the : 
pressure  of  water  thrown  against  them  at  tbe 
maximum  height. 

All  walls  should,  of  course,  be  perpendicular, 
so  that  the  solids  will  more  readily  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank.  In  one  case,  where  the 
brickwork  was  perfectly  dry,  I had  the  interior 
of  the  tank  tarred.  This  prevented  the  growth 
of  sewage  fungi. 

Tanks  containing  sewage  should  always,  if 
practicable,  be  covered. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  tanks,  a junction  with 
a sumph  common  to  all  of  them  is  made,  into 
which  tbe  slndge  is  swept,  to  be  lifted  to  the 
drying-beds  by  the  elevators.  It  frequently 
happens  that  there  is  not  sufficient  admixture  of 
the  chemicals  with  the  sewage,  to  induce  which 
an  agitator  was  designed,  consisting  of  a 
rectangular  chamber  at  the  sewer-mouth,  with 
boards  placed  alternately  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  tank,  at  equal  distances  apart;  this  causes 
agitation,  and  answers  admirably. 

The  cost  of  constructing  sewage-tanks  varies 
with  the  locality,  so  that  no  reliable  estimate 
can  be  given.  At  Hertford,  the  brickwork  cost 
141.  a rod  ; Ponder’s  End,  201. ; Buokhurst  Hill 
171.  lOs. ; at  Hatfield,  only  121.  lOs.  At  Ponder’s 
End,  16s.  a cube  yard  was  paid  for  concrete;  at 
Hatfield,  only  10a.  6d.;  but  in  the  former  case 
cement  was  28.  6d.  per  bushel,  in  the  latter  onlv 
Is.  9d.  ^ 

_ The  elevating  machinery  should  be  of  the 
simplest  description,  that  it  may  be  worked  by 
unskilled  labour,  the  only  kind  that  can  be  ob. 
tained  to  conduct  operations  on  sewage  works. 
Tbe  sludge  should  be  elevated  by  the  common 
dredge  (chain  and  bucket).  Pumps  are  cut  by 
the  silt  in  the  sludge.  ^ 

The  speaker  at  some  length  then  referred 
to  sewage  filtration,  observing  that  he  found 
granulated  coke  to  make  the  best  filter 
or  strainer,  arresting  those  particles  of 
sewage  that  are  not  acted  upon  by  any  known 
precipitant,  and  which,  if  escaping  into  streams 
get  attached  to  the  sides  or  bottom,  and” 
though  uninjurious,  give  the  appearance  of 
extreme  sewage  pollution.  Before  concluding, 
he  remarked  that  a saving  of  steam-power 
m many  cases  can  be  made  by  utilising  the 
outfall  of  the  effluent  water.  At  Hertford 
a fall  of  only  3 ft.,  with  700  gallons  per  minute, 

18  found  sufficient  to  drive  the  whole  of  the 
chemical  machinery  and  slndge.elevators. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  several  drawino-g 
of  works  oonstruoted  by  Mr.  Grindle.  ° 

The  following  is  the  rale  referred  to  as  to 
strength  of  division  walls. 

In  estimating  the  pressure  of  the  water  to  be 
resisted,  and  the  requisite  strength  of  the  division 
wall  or  partition,  the  following  calculations  may 
be  nsed  : — 


P = 


P — the  pressure  of  the  water  in  pounds  to  be 
resisted. 

d = the  depth  of  water  = 5 ft. 

Taking  62  5 lb.  as  the  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of 
water, — 

62-5cZ-_125d^ 

2 “ 'ol'2  lb.  per  lineal  foot  of 

wall. 

M = tbe  moment  of  water  tending  to  over- 
throw  wall  = P x - 
3 

. 125d*  ^ d 125<Z3  , „ 

12  =^■202"= (2) 

Let  w = the  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  the  wall, 
which  may  be  taken  at  105  Jb.  for  brickwork. 

h = the  height  of  the  wall  above  the  invert  = 
5 ft. 

t = the  thickness  of  the  wall,  2 ft.  3 in. 

D = the  moment  of  the  wall  to  resist  over, 
throw. 

. D_  ^ =1,328-95 lb (3) 

For  safety  D should  exceed  M. 


By  Ml 
Heriford. 


T.  Wilson  Grindle,  Boroueh  Engineer, 


MORTUARY  FOR  THE  PARISH  OF 
CLERKENWELL. 

The  parish  of  Clerkenwell  has  for  many 
years  past  been  unable  to  provide  a proper 
mortuary,  consequent  upon  tbe  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining  a site  for  the  building.  The  Marquis  of 
Northampton  has,  however,  come  to  the  rescue 
by  granting  the  use  of  a portion  of  tbe  now  disused 
Spa  Fields  Burial  Ground  for  the  purpose  for  a 
term.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Marquis  to  here- 
after  lay  out  the  whole  of  the  burial-ground  as 
a garden  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  consequently  it  was  desirable  that  the  new 
building  should  be  somewhat  more  ornamental 
than  is  usual  with  suoh  structures. 

The  Vestry  have  instructed  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell  to  design  for  them  a building  that  should  be 
as  complete  in  all  its  details  as  possible,  desiring 
that  whilst  the  strictest  economy  should  be  ob- 
served, everything  should  be  done  that  sanitary 
knowledge  could  suggest  for  rendering  the  place 
unobjectionable  to  the  inhabitants.  The  site  is 
about  36  ft.  wide  and  130  ft.  long,  and  it  is 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  entrance  to  the 
burial-ground  from  Fletoher’s-row,  and  abuts 
npon  the  back  portion  of  the  houses  in  North, 
ampton-row. 

There  are  two  dead-houses,  each  24  ft.  long 
and  12  ft.  wide,  and  a " post  mortem  ” room*, 
18  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide.  The  walls  of  all 
these  rooms  for  6 ft.  in  height  are  lined  with 
Cliff’s  white  glazed  bricks  ; the  floors  are  of 
asphalte,  the  coffin  tables  are  of  planed  elate, 
and  there  is  every  facility  for  well  flushing  and 
cleansing  all  parts  with  water.  The  inqnest- 
room  is  22  ft.  long,  and  17  ft.  wide,  and  the 
waiting-room  for  witnesses  adjoining  is  18  ft. 
long  aud  15  ft.  wide.  There  is  a separate  lavatory 
and  water-closet  accommodation  for  the  coroner 
and  jury  and  for  witnessea.  The  waits  of  these 
inquest  and  waiting  rooms  are  lined  with  Cliff's 
butf-ooloured  glazed  bricks  and  red  skirtiof^H. 

An  important  feature  in  the  plan  of  the  build, 
ingis  the  verandah,  whioh  affords  covered  access 
for  the  coroner  and  jury  to  the  dead  houses  when 
it  is  necessary  to  view  a body. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  ground  is  a 
dieinfeotingohamber,  fitted  with  Meesrs.  Fraser’s 
patent  aparatuB,  and  over  this  rises  the  tower 
and  chimney  shaft,  with  flue  for  carrying  off 
the  offensive  odours  of  the  disinfecting  closet 
below.  Tbe  upper  part  of  this  tower  contains 
the  cistern,  and  below  is  a room  for  the  care- 
taker. 

The  roads,  yards,  and  floors  are  all  to  be 
covered  with  Claridge’a  asphalte. 

The  present  entrance  from  Fletcher’s-row  can 
only  be  reached  by  foot-passengers  ; but  houses 
have  been  purchased  in  Northampton  road,  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  forming  there, 
from  an  entrance  for  hearses  and  other  vehicles. 

The  builder,  Mr.  Patten,  has  undertaken  to 
complete  the  whole  of  the  work,  including  fittings 
of  every  description  and  gas  and  water,  for  the 
sum  of  2,2G0i.  Mr.  Herbert,  the  olerk  of  works, 
superintends  the  erection  of  the  building  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell. 


Zioan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatns 
South.  Kensington  Museum.— Explanation 
of  apparatus  in  action,  lectures,  and  so  forth,  ar 
still  going  on.  Programmes  should  be  looked  at 
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TUE  NEW  TOWN  HALL  OE 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Visitors  fco  the  Centennial  Exhibition  will  find 
occasion  for  admiring  Philadelphia  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  cities.  The  buildings  of  the  city, 
as  is  well  known,  bear  favourable  oomparison 
with  those  of  the  Old  World ; and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  edifice  forming  the  subject  of 
one  of  our  illustrations  could  not  be  finished  by 
the  4th  of  July.  Philadelphia  is  building  herself 
at  the  present  time  her  town-ball,  after  the 
designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  John  McArthur,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  a German,  Herr  F. 
Loenboldt,  of  Frankfurt.  The  building,  of 
ambitions  design,  is  placed  on  a plot  of  ground 
1,000  ft.  square,  situate  at  the  crossing  of  two 
wide  thoroughfares, — Broad. street  and  Market- 
street, — and  covers,  not  reckoning  the  courtyard, 
a space  of  acres.  The  north  and  south 
facades  measure  470  ft.,  those  of  the  east  and 
west  486  ft.  6 in.  The  four  fronts  are  treated  in  a 
similar  style  ; the  centre  of  each  is  formed  by 
a pavilion  90  fc.  broad,  and  rising  200  ft.  Gate- 
ways, 18  ft.  broad  and  36  ft.  high,  form  the 
principal  entrances,  and  at  the  same  time 
passages  leading  to  Market  and  Broad  streets. 
The  outside  of  the  substructure  is  of  fine  white 
granite,  and  forms  a firm  basis  for  the  colossal 
superstructure.  The  granite  alone  for  its  con. 
struction  costs  §550,000.  The  rooms  of  the 
principal  story  over  the  basement  have  a height 
of  36  ft.  5 over  this  is  a second  story,  31  ft. 
high,  and  a garret  story,  30  ft.  high.  The  whole 
facade  over  the  granite  structure  is  of  white 
Massachusetts  marble,  with  elaborate  details. 
The  marble  used  for  it  cost  §5,800,000.  The 
building  surrounds  a courtyard  of  200  ft.  square, 
on  the  north  side  of  which  rises  an  imposing  tower. 
Its  foundation  is  concrete ; its  walls  are  20  ft. 
thick,  and  formed  of  blocks  of  stone  weighing 
from  2 tons  to  5 tons  each.  The  tower  measures 
at  its  foot  90  ft.  square,  and  tapers  to  an  octagon 
bearing  a cupola,  surmounted  by  a statue,  35  ft, 
high,  of  William  Penn.  Altogether,  the  tower 
will  have  a height  of  510  ft.,  and  will  conse. 
quently  be  the  highest  in  the  New  World.  The 
whole  building  numbers  520  rooms.  Four  great 
lifts  lead  to  the  difierent  stories,  communication 
throughout  the  building  being,  besides,  made 
easy  by  all  possible  means. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  TASTE. 

Good  taste  is  in  reality  a matter  of  deeper 
significance  than  may  at  first  sight  appear;  it  is, 
indeed,  a matter  of  principle  affecting  the  mind 
and  character,  an  essential  element  towards  the 
formation  of  excellence. 

In  the  construction  of  a building  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  material  employed  is  sound, 
and  the  workmanship  good ; something  more 
than  mere  utility  is  required  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  good  taste, — the  material  must  also 
be  arranged  and  adjusted  in  a pleasing  and 
artistic  form.  The  material  must  be  good,  the 
workmanship  good,  the  form  good  ; a deficiency 
in  any  of  these  respects  detracts  from  the  good 
taste  of  any  work  of  man. 

Shabbiness  is  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of 
qualities,  and  indicates  a certain  narrowness  and 
meanness  of  mind  which  displays  itself  in  the 
effort  to  do  things  by  halves,  and  to  make  things  ' 
appear  better  than  they  are.  The  love  of  dis- 
play which  results  in  vulgar  ostentation  is  the 
result  of  selfishness,  of  a desire  to  excite  the 
envy  of  others  rather  than  the  wish  to  share 
benefits  with  them, — an  effort  to  appear  great, 
without  striving  to  be  great  in  reality.  The 
works  of  a man  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  their 
intrinsic  value  only : the  richest  material  may, 
by  great  labour,  be  tortured  into  the  most  repul- 
sive  form,  but  it  does  not  gain  in  value  thereby, 
whereas  material  which  in  its  natural  condition 
may  be  of  trifling  value,  may,  under  proper 
treatment  guided  by  good  taste,  be  made  to 
assume  a form  which  renders  it  of  priceless  value. 

Profuseness  of  ornament  unregulated  by  good 
taste  is  the  counterpart  of  extravagance.  The 
separate  items  may  each  be  good  of  their  kind, 
but  too  much  of  a good  thing  is  destructive 
alike  to  mind  and  body.  Misapplied  wealth  is 
more  dangerous  than  poverty.  Ornament  rightly 
applied  should  help  the  design,  not  overlay  and 
obscure  the  form  ; it  must  be  applied  with  dis- 
cretion and  forethought,  not  profusely  and  at 
haphazard.  Eloquence  does  not  consist  of  loud 
talk  and  extravagant  gesticulation ; however 
high-sounding  the  words,  unless  they  convey 
ideas,  they  are  worse  than  useless, — an  annoy- 


ance and  source  of  weariness  and  disgnst  to 
those  upon  whom  they  are  inflicted. 

An  illusion  prevails,  even  amongst  people  of 
intelligence,  that  good  taste  is  intuitive,  and 
does  not  require  study  or  thought.  The  germ  of 
good  taste  must  doubtless  exist  in  the  mind  before, 
and  can  be  cultivated,  but,  like  every  other 
mental  quality,  it  must  be  trained  and  carefully 
nurtured  if  it  is  to  be  productive  of  good  results. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  generally  in  a 
condition  of  simple  ignorance  in  relation  to  the 
fine  arts.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  art  seems  vague  and  illusory  to  those 
whose  artistic  iostincts  are  weak ; they  cannot 
see  that  a careful  study  of  works  of  art  is  worth 
the  trouble, — that  any  benefit  to  be  gained 
thereby  is  worth  striving  for  unless  it  be  the 
sordid  one. 

The  eye  must  be  pleased  and  the  sense  of 
beauty  gratified  wherever  man  is  raised  above 
the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism,  and  this  sense  of 
beauty  will  be  displayed  in  every  direction  if  it 
is  real  and  genuine,  and  not  affected  and  super- 
fioial.  Common  sense  is  often  lugged  in  as  an 
excuse  for  the  neglect  of  art  j the  absence  of  good 
taste  in  the  exterior  of  a house  is  spoken  of  as  a 
merit,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  alleged  fact 
that  it  is  perfect  within.  But  upon  analysing 
this  alleged  perfection,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
common-place  elements,  and  that  neither  art  nor 
good  taste  is  amongst  them.  We  have  heard 
a man  boast  that  his  garden  would  compare  with 
any  be  bad  ever  seen,  but  take  merit  to  himself 
for  having  built  an  ngly  bouse  in  the  midst  of 
it.  “ The  house  was  built  to  live  in,  sir, — not  to 
look  at.”  The  absurdity  of  this  is  surely  ob- 
vious. Need  the  house  of  necessity  have  been 
ugly  in  order  to  be  a comfortable  residence  ? 
Did  the  ugliness  of  the  house  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  garden  ? or  was  the  good  taste  (if  there 
was  such,  which  is  questionable)  displayed  in 
the  one  a complete  compensation  for  its  absence 
in  the  other  ? An  ugly  object  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  one  is  certainly  out  of  place.  An  idea 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  some  minds 
that  an  artistically-designed  house  must  be  a 
gimcrack  affair.  “ A plain,  square,  substantial 
house  ” is  talked  of  as  the  acme  of  perfection, 
as  if  a house  of  that  description  must  necessarily 
be  snbstantial,  and  one  of  a more  artistic 
description  flimsy.  The  much-boasted-of  com- 
mon  sense,  if  it  really  existed,  would  suffice  to 
destroy  this  illusion.  Beauty  of  form  is  not  in- 
compatible  with  nsefnlness,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
true  beauty  is  an  essential  element  of  genuine 
usefnlness.  An  ugly  object  may  be  nseful,  but 
it  would  certainly  be  more  useful  if  of  good  form. 
Superadded  ornament  is  not  by  any  means 
essential  to  beanty,  but  good  proportion  is ; a 
well-proportioned  object  is  always  beautiful, 
although  unadorned  by  detail.  Manufactured 
articles  which  are  cast  from  a mould,  for  example, 
vary  considerably  in  appearance,  although  they 
bear  a decided  resemblance  to  each  other;  but 
the  sharpest  casting  is  the  best  in  quality  as  well 
as  the  most  beautiful  in  appearance.  The  work- 
manahip  of  a skilled  hand,  again,  is  superior  to 
that  produced  by  a mechanical  operation ; j 
superfluities  are  got  rid  of,  and  imperfections  \ 
carefully  avoided,  and  variety  and  effect  are 
produced  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  use 
of  unintelligent  mechanism.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
skilled  hand  is  called  in  to  overhaul  and  remedy 
the  defects  left  by  the  machine,  and  to  make 
the  object  more  beautiful  and  useful. 

There  are  men  so  constituted  that  they  cannot 
comfortably  hold  an  independent  position  ; they 
lean  for  support  upon  authority,  and  that  too 
often  without  any  attempt  to  inquire  into  the 
right  of  the  authority  to  the  position  held.  There 
are  doubtless  many  so  weak  and  ignorant  in 
regard  to  certain  matters  that  they  never  go 
safely  unless  in  leading-strings,  and  it  is  well 
that  they  should  be  safely  guarded,  but  it  is 
requisite  that  the  guides  should  be  trustworthy 
and  capable.  In  matters  of  taste  there  are  men 
who  adopt  the  character  of  guides,  who  act 
without  authority  and  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  position.  They  have  no  fixed 
object  in  view,  but  are  swayed  by  every  change 
in  the  wind  of  fashion.  At  one  time  they  point 
to  a newly-opened  and  distant  land  as  the  only 
place  worth  looking  at,  and  at  another  they  say 
you  need  not  go  beyond  the  next  street  in  order 
to  see  what  is  really  beautiful.  These  beauties 
they  never  discovered  till  other  men  of  keener 
perceptions  pointed  out  that  something  good  was 
to  be  found  in  that  direction,  and  forthwith  they 
declare  that  everything  there  is  admirable. 
These  men  are  not  devoid  of  knowledge,  but  “ a 
sane  mind  does  not  always  escape  an  epidemic 


folly  any  more  than  a sound  body  escapes  an 
epidemic  disease.” 

“To  understand  and  to  perform  are  two  very 
different  things.”  There  are  “mute  inglorious 
Miltons,”  who  feel  the  afflatus  stir  their  souls, 
but  the  power  of  expression  is  denied  them ; a 
seal  is  upon  their  lips  which  forbids  utterance; 
they  see  clearly  the  object  of  their  admiration, 
but  have  nob  the  power  to  grasp  it.  The  man 
, who  feels  thus,  who  understands  but  knows  he 
cannot  perform,  is  certain  to  place  himself  under 
proper  guidance  If  left  to  his  own  choice, — he 
employe  one  who  can  extract  poetry  from  form, 
and  is  rewarded  by  becoming  the  possessor  of  an 
admirable  work  of  art. 

It  is  a comparatively  recent  discovery  that  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  people  are  colour 
blind,  and  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  convince  them  that  they  are  so.  Nob 
only  this  the  case,  bub  there  are  others  who 
do  not  labour  under  this  defect,  bub  who,  from 
nob  having  cultivated  the  eye,  do  not  perceive 
the  existence  of  certain  colours,  and  cannot  dis- 
tinguish  a variety  of  tints.  The  instructed  eye 
of  the  artist  who  sits  down  to  sketch  a land- 
scape perceives  numerous  tints  on  a grass  field 
where  the  nninstructed  eye  sees  only  one  or 
probably  two.  So,  too,  much  that  is  beautifnl, 
both  in  mind  and  manner,  is  unperceived  by  those 
of  grosser  nature,  they  are  unable  to  discern  the 
delicate  refinement  and  sensibility  which  cause 
the  finer  natures  bo  shrink  from  all  that  is  base 
and  unlovely. 

There  is  a consistency  in  Nature  which  applies 
to  the  noblest  work  of  the  Creator,  the  mind,  the 
soul  of  man.  The  suaviter  in  modo  and  the 
fortiter  in  re  must  be  combined  where  there  is 
good  taste  ; good  taste  is  ordinarily  allied  with 
generosity  and  manliness  of  character  and 
amiability  and  gracefulness  of  manner.  And 
what  are  these  but  the  outward  expression  of 
that  charity,  without  which  we  are  nothing 
worth, — the  chief  item  in  the  formation  of  “ the 
beanty  of  holiness”  ? 


THE  CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS’  SOCIETY’S  VISIT  TO 
MR.  D.  KIRKALDY’S  WORKS. 

The  members  and  friends  of  this  Society  paid 
a visit  to  the  ebove  works,  on  Saturday  last,  by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  proprietor. 

Upwards  of  thirty  gentlemen  availed  them- 
selves of  this  favourable  opportunity,  and  each, 
upon  signing  the  visitors’  book,  was  presented 
with  a programme  of  the  different  contents  of 
the  establishment.  The  past-presidents  of  the 
society,  who  attended,  and  took  a special  interest 
in  the  visit  to  these  testing  and  experimental 
works,  were  Messrs.  Eaohus,  Mem.  I.C.E. ; B. 
Hanghton,  M.  I.  Ingenieurs  Franijaig;  C.  W. 
Whitaker,  and  G.  W.  Willcooks,  Assoc.  I.C.E. ; 
and  amongst  other  visitors  and  friends  were 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Costello,  Toplis,  Groves,  Gill, 
Barfield  and  Humby,  of  the  G.N.R.  engineer 
staff;  H.  Valpy,  Mem.  I.C.E.;  H.  Ellis  Hill, 
Assoc.  I.C.E. ; &o.,  &c. 

The  first  object  of  interest  to  catch  the  eye  in 
the  office  is  the  coloured  drawing,  by  Mr. 
Kirkaldy,  of  the  steamship  Persia,  which  was 
in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  1861,  being 
the  first,  and  as  yet  the  only,  engineering  drawing 
admitted  to  that  instibntion.  It  is  a good 
specimen  of  draughtsmanship,  and  was  admired 
by  many  present. 

On  the  ground-floor  are  to  be  seen  the 
testiug-machine  and  its  arrangements  for  ap- 
plying the  different  stresses ; also  the  great 
variety  of  tools  necessary  to  meet  the  diversified 
requirements  in  testing  materials  ; the  steam, 
engine  and  boilers  for  working  the  hydraulic 
pumps  and  other  machinery ; three  travelling 
cranes,  for  moving  girders  and  other  heavy 
; articles;  machines  and  instruments  for  accurately 
weighing  and  measuring  specimens. 

In  the  first-floor,  or  machine-room,  there  are 
turning-lathes ; planing,  shaping,  slotting,  and 
drilling  machines  ; tools  and  standard  gauges  for 
accurately  preparing  such  specimens  as  require 
it, previously  to  their  beingtested;  also  for  making 
additional  apparatus  if  required. 

The  second-floor  is  reserved  for  additional 
machinery,  &c. 

On  the  third-floor,  or  museum,  are  so  many 
thousand  broken  specimens  which  have  been 
tested  at  this  establishment  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  enumerate  them;  suffice  it  to  say 
there  are  columns  of  bricks,  stone,  and  wood ; 
bars  and  plates  of  steel,  iron,  and  bronze ; rail- 
way rails  and  girders ; samples  of  cloth,  canvas, 
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ropes,  belting,  &c.,  wbicb  bare  all  been  tested 
•with  one  machine.  One  specimen  deserves 
special  notice  : it  is  known  by  the  workmen  as 
“the  man’s  leg,”  owing  to  its  having  a centre 
bar  of  wroaght  iron  and  six  smaller  ones  of  the 
same  metal  spaced  round  the  centre,  and  cast 
into  the  body  of  the  sample  bar.  This  same 
bar  was  said,  by  the  parties  who  sent  it,  to  be 
tenailely  strengthened  by  the  aid  of  some  secret 
mixture  of  chemicals, — but  lo  ! when  broken  by 
Mr.  Kiikaldy,  the  fraud  was  exposed,  and  there 
it  remains  to  this  day  in  the  museam,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  attention,  to  show  the  special 
valoe  of  testing  and  experimental  works. 

So  minutely  is  the  testiog.machine  register- 
ing dial  divided,  that  it  regi.'itera  to  less  than 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  and  it  must  have  cost 
years  of  labour  to  bring  it  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection. 

After  a visit  of  over  three  hoars’  duration, 
the  party  broke  up  with  passing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Kirkaldy  for  the  great  trouble  he 
had  taken  in  personally  condncting  the  party 
over  his  establiabment. 


PEOPOSED  BOROUGH  MARKET, 
WAKEFIELD. 

Plans  for  the  new  general  market  whioh  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  for  the  Borough  of  Wakefield 
have  been  decided  upon.  They  have  been  pre- 
pared  by  Mr.  W.  Watson,  architect,  Wakefield, 
under  whose  supervision  the  works  will  bo 
carried  oat.  The  buildings  will  be  erected  npon 
the  oblong  piece  of  land  now  occupied  by  a few 
temporary  sheds,  and  used  in  part  as  the  present 
market-place.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
TealUstreet,  on  the  west  by  Brook-street,  on  the 
south  by  Westmoreland-street,  and  on  the  north 
partly  by  the  Old  Market  House,  and  completed 
in  a line  with  the  same  by  the  new  buildings, 
extending  altogether  over  an  area  of  about  2,665 
square  yards.  Around  this  space,  and  inclosing 
the  inside  market,  will  be  forty-two  shops, 
divided  as  follows,  viz. : — Fourteen  in  TealU 
street,  with  a frontage  of  about  11  ft.  each,  and 
14  ft.  deep  in  the  clear  of  the  walls  except  one, 
which  is  14  ft.  each  way  ; there  are  six  in  West- 
moreland-strett,  with  a 12  ft.  frontage,  and  16  ft. 
deep,  also  two  corner  shops,  each  14  ft.  6 in.  by 
19  ft.,  fronting  respectively  to  Teall  and  Brook 
streets,  as  well  as  to  Westmoreland-street,  and 
having  angle  doorways-  Eighteen  shops  will 
face  Brook-street,  seventeen  of  which  will  be 

9 ft.  by  14  ft.  in  the  clear,  and  one  14  ft.  by 
14  ft. ; this  shop  and  one  of  the  others  will  also 
have  an  open  front  to  the  inside  of  entrance. 
The  enclosure  will  be  completed  by  two  shops  in 
line  with  and  abutting  against  the  old  market- 
house,  fronting  the  inside  market,  and  being 

10  ft.  by  14  ft.  in  the  clear.  Facilities  will  be 
arranged  so  that  many  of  the  shops  in  Brook- 
street  may  largely  increase  their  size  and 
accommodation  by  a communication  between 
them  and  the  inside  shops,  thus  allowing  the 
ocoopiers  to  carry  on  trade  both  inside  and  out. 
side  of  the  market.  The  ” inside  market  ” is 
to  be  approached  by  three  entrances — one  from 
each  of  the  streets — two  of  which  rise  up 
several  steps,  as  it  is  intended  to  make  the  new 
inside  mat ket- floor  level  with  the  present 
market-house, thetwoentrances  to  the  same  being 
allowed  to  remain.  Through  oommunication  is 
thus  given,  making  the  entire  market,  both  old 
and  new,  of  considerable  length.  The  interior 
is  fitted  on  three  aides  with  thirty-eigbt  shops 
about  9 ft.  square.  Eighteen  of  these  shops  will 
be  finished  and  fitted  as  second-olaas  butchers’ 
shops.  In  addition  to  these  shops,  there  will  be 
three  rows  of  open  stalls,  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  market,  divided  into  seventy  . eight 
divisions,  aboot  10  ft.  long  by  3 ft.  6 in.  broad, 
each  properly  fitted  op,  and  having  a moveable 
dado,  with  lock  and  key,  for  stowage,  under  the 
stall-board.  The  total  area  of  the  inside  market 
between  the  walls  will  be  aboot  1,628  square 
yards,  the  floor  of  whioh  will  be  covered  with 
wood,  on  strong  joists  and  sleeper  -walls,  except- 
ing the  top  part  next  the  old  market  and  the 
entrances,  which  will  be  of  stone.  The  whole 
of  this  area  will  be  covered  in  by  a light  iron 
roof  in  six  bays  of  30  ft.  span,  running  east  and 
west,  supported  on  iron  lattice  girders  in  two 
lengths,  meeting  over  a centre  row  of  iron 
columns,  with  ornamental  caps  and  bases,  and 
semicircular  spandrels  springiug  from  the  same 
and  the  walls,  thus  forming  two  avenues  north 
and  south,  each  34  ft.  wide.  Lightis obtained  by 
means  of  skylights  on  the  north  side  of  each  bay 
to  its  whole  length,  as  well  as  by  semicircular 


windows  in  each  gable,  and  ventilation  is  pro- 
vided by  fixed  louvres  at  the  top  of  the  roof, 
also  to  the  entire  length  of  the  bays,  as  well  as 
by  part  of  the  semicircular  windows  bei’ug  made 
to  open  and  close.  The  general  oharaoterof  the 
bnildings  is  Byzantine,  the  material  being  red 
pressed  Oldham  facing  bricks  and  Hodders- 
field  stone  dressings.  The  principal  elevation 
will  be  that  to  Westmoreland-street,  the  chief 
points  of  its  architectural  effect  being  the 
circular  pedimented  entrance  iu  the  centre, 
executed  entirely  with  stone,  the  spandrels  of 
which  will  contain  a carved  panel  of  the  Wake, 
field  arms ; there  will  also  be  a carved  string- 
course the  length  of  this  front,  stopped  at  either 
end  by  the  projecting  octagon  bays,  whioh  are 
carried  up  considerably  higher  than  the  other 
buildings  by  Mansard  roofs.  The  chief  features 
iu  the  Brook-street  and  Teall-street  elevations 
are  entrances  which  are  in  the  same  character 
as  that  in  Weetmoreland-street.  The  shop-fronts 
have  segmental  arched  head  sprineers  and  key- 
stones,  with  ornamental  ironwork  filled  in  at  the 
segments.  The  front  wall  of  these  shops  is 
carried  up  to  a parapet  with  a moulded  stone 
string-course  and  coping. 


ACTIONS  AGAINST  THE  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

DAMAGE  10  STEUCTUKE. — LIGHT  AND  AIR. 

At  the  Northumberland  Summer  Assizes,  on 
the  11th  inst.,  before  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  the  foU 
lowing  case  was  beard  : — 

Angus  4-  Co.  y.  The  Commisrioners  of  Her  Mojesty's 
Works  and  Public  Buildings,  and  Dalion.—Ui.  Littler, 
Q.C.,  in  openiue  the  case,  said  the  action  was  bronght 
by  the  plaintiffs  to  recover  damages  for  very  serions 
injuries  suffered  by  the  destruction  of  their  manufactory 
and  warehouse.  The  premises,  which  were  situate  in 
Westgate-road,  Newcastle,  were  altered  in  1847  into  a 
coach-building  manufactory,  and  the  plaintiffs  carried  on 
business  there.  The  house  adjoining  the  works  in  West- 
gate-road  was  purchased  by  the  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty’s  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  and  in  November 
lastitwss  polled  down,  in  order  that  an  office  for  the 
District  Probate  Registry  might  be  erected  on  the  site. 
There  was  no  party-wall,  and  when  the  house  was  pulled 
down  plaintiffs'  premises  became  erposed  to  air  at  the 
side.  The  plaintiffs  did  not  rely  npon  the  walls  of  the 
defendants’  house  for  support ; their  place  was  supported 
by  a chimney  breast  which  went  np  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  plaintiffs'  premises,  and  into  which 
transverse  beams  were  tied,  the  other  ends  of  the  beams 
being  tied  into  the  opposite  gable.  The  defendants  had  a 
right  to  pnll  down  the  wall  adjoining  plaintiffs’  premises, 
and  its  pulling  down  was  not  the  cause  of  the  bnilding 
falling.  On  November  fltb,  plaintiffs'  solicitors  (Messrs. 
Stanton  & Atkinson)  wrote  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
Mr.  Dalton  (the  contractor  who  was  carrying  out  the 
works  for  the  Commissioners)  stated  that  plaintiffs' 
premises  bad  been  exposed  to  the  air,  and  stating  that 
they  did  not  object  to  the  removal  of  the  waU,  and  adding 
that  they  held  the  defendants  liable  for  any  damage  they 
might  suffer.  The  end  of  plaintiffs’  premises  was 
then  boarded  up  by  the  defendants'  servants.  When 
the  building  was  entirely  removed,  the  site  was  ex- 
cavated to  a depth,  of  about  11  ft.;  and  Mr.  Dalton 
and  ihe  clerk  of  the  works  were  warned  that  if  they 
did  not  take  care  they  would  bring  down  the  chimney- 
breast  which  supported  plaintiffs’  premises.  A beam  was 
placed  in  between  the  chimney-breast  of  plaintiff's’  pre- 
miaes  and  Dr.  Hea'h’s  house  (on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
excavation),  but  that  made  matters  worse.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  thii  year  the  chimney-breast  gave  way,  and  the 
beams  fastened  into  it  fell,  and  the  whole  place  slipped 
down  into  the  excavation.  Flaiiiliffa'  premises  wi-re  per- 
fectly rafe  until  the  hole  was  excavated  ; and  the  fall  of 
the  prerais-s  was  attributable  to  that  excavation,  and  tbe 
want  of  proper  supports  by  tbe  defendants.  Mr-  Dalton 
contracted  with  the  Commissioners  to  “ shore  up  the  ad- 
joining builiiings.  and  make  good  all  damage  that  may  be 
caused  thereto  by  the  election  of  the  building.”  Mr. 
Littler  quoted  the  recently  decided  case  of  Barron  v. 
Peate  (Law  Reports  for  June),  and  held  that,  under  the 
decision  in  that  case,  the  Commissioners  were  liable.  He 
added  that  it  was  estimated  th-t  tbe  damage  done  to 
plaintiffs'  btilding  was  1,36(W.,  1,1001.  to  stock,  and  about 
700i.  for  loss  of  profit,  and  1501.  for  tent  of  another 
warehouse; 

Witnes'es  having  been  examined, 

Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Herschell  agreed  to  a verdict 
being  given  for  the  plaintiff-*,  with  leave  to  the  deleudants 
to  move  on  questions  of  law. 

A verdict  was  given  fur  the  plaintiffs,  the  amount  of 
damages  to  be  decided  by  an  arbitrator. 

At  the  same  Assizes,  on  tbe  12Lh  inst.,  the 
following  case  came  before  Mr.  Jaatice  Den- 
man : — 

Clarky.  Herilajesty's  CommissioneriofPublic  Works. — 
In  stating  the  facts  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  Mr.  Herscbcll, 
Q.C.,  said  tbe  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  some  property 
adjoining  the  new  post-office,  which  had  been  recently 
built  in  a street  called  S'.  Nicholas's-buildings.  The 
action  was  originally  brought  againat  Mr.  We'herley, 
contractor,  who  built  the  post-office,  and  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  to  recover  damages  for 
interference  wiih  his  property,— a trespass  on  his  pro- 
perty,— and  an  interference  with  the  I'ghie  of  his  building. 
The  trespass  had,  however,  been  settled  between  the  con- 
tractor and  the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  the  setion  was  now 
against  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  in  respect  of  the 
interference  which  tbe  new  building  had  caused  to  the 
ancient  lights  of  the  plaintiff's  bnilding.  'Ihe  premises 
were  used  as  a boot  ai-d  shoe  and  clo-t  making  establUh- 
ment,  and  were  bought  by  tbe  plaintiff  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago.  They  had  since  been  occu^jied  by  him  for  tbe 
purpose  of  his  trade.  Tbe  premises  fronting  into  St. 


N'oholas-sqnare  were  not  injuriously  affected  by  the  post- 
clfice,  but  tbe  back  rooms  were  all  lighted  from  the 
aide,  an  i it  was  in  regard  to  these  rooms  that  the 
action  was  brought.  Between  ibe  plaiotilT’a  building 
and  the  i-trncture  that  formerly  existed  there,  there  was 
a passage  7 ft.  sq<iare,  and  this  building  adjoining  at 
7 ft.  was  very  much  lower  thm  the  post-ollice  which 
bad  now  been  raised  on  its  site.  The  eaves  • f the  build- 
ing did  not  quite  go  up  to  the  boitotn  of  the  windows 
on  the  second  floor  of  Mr.  Clark's  bouse,  and  from  that 
point  there  wss  a sloping  roof  of  about  H ft.,  so  that  the 
second  floor  windows  and  the  windows  above  had  most 
excellent  light,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing 'o  interfere 
with  them.  The  first-floor  windows  also  had  a very  con- 
eiderable  direct  light  ft  m the  atmosphere  through  the 
sloping  roof  of  the  building  opposite.  These  rooms  were 
used  by  Mr.  C ark  for  the  purpose  of  his  business,  and 
until  the  Post-  ffico  was  erected,  tbe  first  a*  d second 
floors  and  at’ios  enjoyed  an  excellent  light,  being  really 
without  any  obstruction  for  a very  I'O’g  distance.  The 
Post-olBce  had  been  raised  to  the  height  of  43 't.  above 
the  t<'P  of  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible that  that  builomg  could  have  been  erected  wiiuout 
considerably  affecting  the  light.  Plaintiff's  windows  were 
much  more  than  twenty  years  old,  and  when  a man  had  a 
window  twenty  years  old,  his  hdjoining  neighbour  bad  no 
ri^ht  to  build  anything  on  his  land  which  would  causehim 
to  have  less  light  than  previously. 

Mr.  ihtzjames  Btepnen  on  behalf  of  the  defendants, 
said  the  question  in  the  case  woub'  only  be  one  as  to  the 
amount  of  damage  done  to  pla-ntiff. 

Mr.  HerscheJ,  resuming,  said  that  it  was  perfectly 
setTed 'hnt  a person  might  even  alter  bis  wiudow.n  as  he 
leased,  and  provided  he  did  not  put  greater  burden  on 
is  n-igbb.  ur’s  land  by  doing  so;  be  was  still  eutiiled  to 
his  old  rights.  I'  was  at  one  time  thought  that  if  a man 
enlarged  or  changed  tbe  character  of  his  windows,  he  lost 
hie  right  to  the  light.  That  had  now  been  decided  by  the 
House  of  Lords  not  to  be  the  case,  and  therefore,  in  con- 
sidering the  damage  tbe  plainiiff  had  sustained,  they 
must  not  only  look  to  the  condition  that  the  place  was  in 
now.  Mr.  Clark  was  the  frei-holder  of  the  building,  and 
the  qnestion  was,  how  much  had  the  premises  been 
deteriora'ed  in  value  by  what  the  defendants  bad  done  ? 

During  a discussion,  his  Lordship  asked  if  a settlement 
might  not  be  come  to  beiweeu  the  parties,  seeing  that 
the  point  between  them  was  in  respect  to  tbe  dama.e  ? 

No  arrangement  being  arrived  at,  the  case  was  pro- 
ceeded with.  Several  witnesses  were  called  who  had  been 
in  the  plaintiff ’s  employ,  and  spoke  to  the  alleren  light. 
Surveyors  were  also  called,  one  of  whom  stated  that  the 
damage  to  the  property,  &c.,  caused  by  the  depreciation 
ofthe  ancientligbt,  was  about  1,4002. 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  3302. 


GROWTH  OF  PECKHAM. 

BUILDING  ON  THE  GREAT  DUKE  OF  MAELBOROUGH’S 
ESTATE. 

The  large  plot  of  gronnd  lying  between  High, 
street,  Peckham,  and  the  Old  Kent-road,  and 
bounded  on  the  north-west  side  by  Commercial- 
road,  and  on  the  east  side  by  Asylnm-road,  has 
for  some  time  past  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
builders,  and  already  some  hundreds  of  houses 
have  been  erected,  whilst  building  is  still 
actively  proceeding,  large  numbers  of  houses 
being  at  present  in  progress,  and  the  locality 
promises  shortly  to  form  a little  town  in  itself. 
A special  interest  attaches  to  this  immediate 
neighbourhood,  'which  is  fast  losing  its  suburban 
character,  to  bo  speedily  covered  with  bricks  and 
mortar.  For  several  years  past  a portion  of  it 
has  been  known  as  Peckham  Park,  whilst  several 
acres  have  been  occupied  as  market  gardens.  It 
forma  what  formerly  was  the  domain  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  his  grace 
resided  in  a mansion  then  standing  on  tbe  estate, 
but  which  has  long  since  disappeared  from  view. 
Marlborough-road,  however,  leading  from  the 
High-street  to  tbe  borders  of  the  estate,  is  a 
standing  record  of  the  past,  and  Goldsmicih’s 
house,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  estate, 
which  it  overlooks,  still  remHiue,  although  it  is 
believed  that  this  hii-torical  residence  will  soon 
share  the  fate  of  many  other  old  landmarks,  and 
be  removed  oat  of  existence  in  order  to  make 
way  for  what  are  called  ■'  modern  improvementti.” 
The  poet’s  residence,  which  is  at  the  east  end  of 
Goidsniith’s-road,  has  inscribed  over  the  door- 
way “Goldsmith  Houe6.”  It  is  a quaint  old 
white  building,  two  stories  in  height,  standing  in 
its  own  grounds,  and  was  occupied  by  the  poet 
when  he  was  tutor  in  the  Duke  of  Marlburoagh’s 
family,  and  is  popula'ly  believed  to  be  the  hnose 
in  whioh  the  “ Vicar  of  W.ikefiBld”  was  written. 

Nob  far  from  the  centre  of  the  estate  a new 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Jade,  has  just  been 
opened.  It  is  in  the  Norman  style  of  arohireo- 
ture,  and  is  built  of  white  brick,  with  red  brick 
aod  Bdth  stone  dressings  and  facings.  Pour 
gables  rise  above  the  lean-to  aisles,  both  on  the 
north  and  south  side^,  and  at  tbe  north-west  and 
south-west  ends  there  are  lofty  Gothic  porch 
entrances,  deeply  recessed,  with  a smaller  en- 
trance at  the  sooth  end.  There  is  a prominent 
bell-tnrret,  with  a coping  of  stone,  at  the  west 
end.  Internally,  the  church  is  120  ft.  in  length, 
and  a little  more  than  50  ft.  in  width.  The 
interior  walls  are  faced  with  white  cement, 
relieved  by  red  brick  bauds,  aod  the  arches  of 
the  arcades  which  divide  the  nave  from  the 
aisles,  as  well  as  the  circular  window-heads,  aie 
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eitiiilarlj  faced.  The  flooring  of  the  body  of  the 
choroh  is  of  a peculiar  red  coucrefe,  which  bae 
beeij  recently  patented  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  of 
Hewirastle  ; whilst  that  of  the  chancel,  which  is 
raised  several  feet  above  the  nave  by  a flijiht  of 
six  steps,  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  in  varied 
patterns  and  colours.  There  is  a clearstory, 
■with  a range  of  ten  windows  on  either  aide, 
above  the  nave ; and  the  cboroh  has  an  open 
ceiling  in  pitch  pine,  stained.  The  font  at  the 
west  end  is  a prominent  fcatore  in  the  ohnrch. 
It  consists  of  a solid  block  of  pare  white  niarblt-, 
supported  upon  four  coloured  marble  columns. 
It  is  octagonal  in  form,  and  in  the  centrol  panel 
is  u representation  of  Christ  blessing  little  chil* 
dren,  scnlptnred  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  Kennington- 
road,  who  has  also  executed  the  whole  of  the 
work.  Mr.  A.  Blomfield  is  the  aiohitect,  and 
Messrs.  Adamson  & Son,  of  Putney,  are  the 
contractors. 


THE  LATE  LADY  SELWYN, 

OF  RICBMOND. 

INAUGURATION  OP  A DitlNKING-FOUNTAIN. 

Captain  Hughes  Hallett,  the  husband  of  the 
late  Lady  Selwyo,  of  Solwyn  Court,  Richmond, 
has  erected  a drinking-fountaic  to  the  memory 
of  his  wife,  who  died  last  year,  and  it  was 
inaugurated  last  week  by  Dr.  Selwyn,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  who  is  bro'her-in-law  to  the  deceased 
lady.  The  fountain  is  situated  iu  the  Kew-road, 
not  far  from  the  Richmond  railway  station.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  and  consists  of  a 
needle,  in  polished  Cornish  granite,  10  ft.  6 in 
in  height,  mounted  on  a die  and  base,  5 ft.  by 
4 ft.,  also  in  granite.  This  rests  on  a double 
platform  of  two  steps,  also  in  granite.  On 
each  of  the  fonr  sides  of  the  die  there 
is  a basin  of  pure  white  Sicilian  marble. 
The  outer  face  of  each  basin  is  carved  with 
acanthus-leavee,  supported  by  shafts  of  polished 
red  granite,  which  rest  on  moulded  bases 
of  the  same  white  marble  let  into  the  large 
granite  base.  Over  each  basin  is  fixed  a lioness’s 
bead,  in  bronze, and  the  water  flows  into  the  basin 
through  a jet  fiom  the  lioness’s  month.  On  the 
two  plinths  forming  the  base  of  the  needle  is 
engraved  the  inscription,  as  follows: — “This 
driukiug.foontain  is  erected  by  Fiatik  Charles 
Hughes  Hallett,  late  Captain  of  the  Royal  Horse 
A'tillery,  in  affectionate  memory  of  his  wife, 
Cutharioe  Rosalie  (Lady  Selwyn),  and  is  pre- 
sented  by  him  on  the  first  anniversary  of  her 
death  to  the  parish  of  Richmond,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  deep  and  lively  interest  she  took 
in  everything  that  concerned  the  parish  welfare 
during  a residence  of  twenty-one  years.”  The 
fountain  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Farley,  of  the  Goswell-road. 


THE  HEW  CADOGAN  PIER  AT  CHELSEA. 

The  newpierwbicbhas  beenconstiucted  outbe 
Thames  at  Chelsea,  in  lii-a  of  the  old  Cadogan 
Pier,  which  was  removed  when  the  Embankment 
and  the  Albert  Bridge  were  completed,  has  just 
been  opened  for  the  truffio  of  the  river  steamers. 
Owing  to  some  differences  between  the  Steam 
Boat  Company  and  the  Thames  Coniervatorp, 
the  reconstruction  of  the  pier  has  not  been  can  ied 
out  until  within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  con- 
sequence being  that  for  more  than  eighteen 
mouths  past  the  steam-boats  have  not  been  able 
to  laud  or  take  on  board  passengers  at  Chelsea 
except  at  the  old  bridge  opposite  Chelsea  Church. 
The  differences  between  the  River  Conservators 
and  the  Steam  Boat  Company  having,  however, 
been  adjusted,  the  new  pier  just  opened  was 
prt>ceeded  with. 

The  new  structure,  from  its  light  and  oma. 
meotal  character,  compares  favourably  with  the 
unsightly  appearance  of  most  of  the  piers  along 
the  Thames,  whilst  it  is  constructed  on  a new 
and  improved  principle,  one  feature  of  which 
is  that  there  is  additional  security  for  the 
landing-stage  being  kept  in  its  place  without 
the  aid  of  moorings.  At  each  end  of  the  stage 
ir*)n  cylinders,  about  8 ft.  in  width,  have  been 
sunk  into  the  bed  of  the  river  for  a depth  of 
several  feet,  the  upper  surface  of  these  cylinders 
being  about  low.water  mark.  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  foundation  and  secure  a solid 
baee,  these  cylinders  have  been  loaded  with  con- 
Crete  to  the  upper  surface  level,  and  upon  them 
rests  a circular  framework  of  iron,  of  a cone 
or  pyramid  shape,  carried  to  a beightof  upwards 
of  20  ft.  above  the  average  low.water  level.  This 
framework  secures  and  keeps  in  its  place,  at 
either  end  of  the  stage,  a massive  timber 


upritfht,  in  which  there  is  a groove  into  which  a 
pnij»'Otion  at  each  end  of  the  aiage  is  fitted,  the 
siage  being  thus  secured  during  ita  rising  and 
falling  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  The 
stage  is  about  150  ft.  in  length  and  50  ft.  in 
width,  and  is  approached  from  the  Embankment 
by  a light  iron  lattice  bridge,  about  200  ft.  iu 
length,  with  a roadway  of  15  ft.  wide.  The 
S' ore  portion  of  the  bridge  approach,  to  the 
extent  of  one  half  its  entire  length,  is  on  a level 
with  the  Embankment,  and  is  supported  by 
framework  of  iron  columns  sonk  a considerable 
depth  into  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  bridge,  connected  with  the  stage, 
rises  and  falls  with  the  tide.  The  new  pier, 
which  is  situated  several  yards  to  the  eastward 
of  the  old  structure,  has  been  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Commissioners. 


THE  ARCHITECT  AND  THE  PUPIL. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Blashill’a  paper,* — 

Mr.  Maclaohlan,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Blashill,  said  be  could  not  say  that  he  had 
come  out  of  bis  pupilage  altogether  dissatisfied, 
although  he  was  not  aff’orded  all  the  opportunities 
which  he  tboogbt  ought  to  be  possessed  by  a 
pupil.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Biaahill’e  remark  as 
to  agriculturists  being  generally  the  sons  of 
agriculturists,  and  that  few  or  none  succeeded 
who  were  not  so  born,  he  believed  that  as  a rule 
it  was  best  for  tbe  son  to  be  brought  up  to 
the  father’s  business,  unless  he  showed  some 
marked  predilection  in  another  direction.  When 
it  was  intended  that  a boy  should  follow  tbe 
profession  of  architecture,  the  latter  years  of  his 
school-life  should  have  some  bearing  on  his 
future  pursuit,  and  it  might  often  be  found 
advantageous  to  substitute  for  Latin  and  French 
a good  grounding  in  tbe  elements  of  science. 
When  they  entered  an  office  pnpils  were  very 
rarely  able  to  learn  the  methods  of  professional 
praciioe  as  well  as  tbe  science  of  construction. 
In  some  offices  it  was  odnsidered  a very  great 
favour  to  allow  a pnpil  to  go  over  any  works  at 
all,  and  bis  chances  of  seeing  practical  work 
were  therefore  very  small.  The  first  thing  be 
was  set  to  do  was  tracing,  followed  by  a course 
of  iuking-in  details,  and  that,  again,  by  inking, 
in  elevaiioDS  and  plans.  If  he  was  very  clever 
he  learnt  a little  abonb  plannicg  and  designing 
before  his  term  of  pupilage  was  u p,  but  he  would 
learn  nothing  of  the  practical  part  of  his  work. 
Mr.  Blashill  had  recommended  that  pupils  shonld 
be  allowed  to  copy  documents,  and  to  be  present 
at  business  interviews  between  their  masters 
and  their  clients.  As  to  the  latter  recom- 
mendation,  he  thought  some  architects  would 
hear  it  with  great  astonishment;  and  as  to 
copying  documents,  a man  might  go  on  copy- 
ing specifications  and  never  know  the  mean- 
iug  of  tbe  terms  employed,  unless  he  had 
some  one  whom  he  could  ask.  If  he  asked 
an  aBsLtaut,  he  might  be  met  with  the  rebuff, 
“I  don’t  come  here  to  teach  you”;  if  be 
wished  to  ask  his  master,  he  might  be  engaged 
with  a client,  or  even  if  alone  in  his  sanctuvi 
sanctorum,  he  might  not  like  to  be  disturbed. 
Certainly  the  information  to  be  gained  during 
pupilage  was  not  sufficient  to  fit  a man  to  enter 
upon  the  full  exercise  of  his  profession.  Pupilage 
required  to  be  supplemented  by  private  work  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  after  offioe-boure,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  pupils  were  folly  alive  to  this 
matter.  But  three  years’  pupilage,  even  in  con- 
junction with  private  study,  would  not  suffice,  in 
ordinary  oases,  to  fit  a man  fur  practice. 
Assuming  that  he  would  have  to  serve  fbr  a few 
years  in  tbe  capacity  of  assistant,  even  then 
every  opportunity  of  private  study  should  be 
taken  advantage  of.  Mr.  Blashill  appeared  to 
deprecate  the  spendiug  of  time  upon  such  small 
matters  as  furniture,  metal-work,  Ac.,  but  he 
conceived  that  if  a pupil  showed  taste  in  such 
matters  be  should  not  be  discouraged,  for  a 
knowledge  of  treating  such  subjects  was  always 
of  use  to  the  architrcb. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Pownall  said  that  tbe  members  of 
any  particular  profession  were  generally  apt  to 
consider  that  that  profession  had  grievances 
beyond  those  of  any  other  profession.  He  could 
not  at  all  see  how  tbe  architectural  profession, 
so  far  as  regarded  the  education  of  its  members, 
had  any  paramount  grievance.  Was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  solicitor  took  more  paics  to 
teach  bis  “ articled  clerks”  than  an  architect  in 


extensive  practice  took  in  teaching  his  pupils  ? 
Certainly  not.  Tbe  articled  clerk  of  the  solicitor 
bad,  as  a rnle,  not  much  longer  time  in  which  to 
learn  bis  profession  than  the  architectural  pupil 
had.  It  was  true  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  of 
articles  the  embryo  legal  practitioner  bad  to 
come  np  to  a certain  standard  of  knowledge,  and 
that  he  roust  pass  an  examination  before  bo 
would  be  allowed  to  practise  for  himself.  But, 
then,  there  was  such  a thing  as  *•  cramming” 
for  an  examination ; and  even  after  the  law- 
student  bad  passed  his  examination,  he  had 
generally  to  be  content  to  serve  as  an  assistant 
in  some  office.  Mr.  Pownall  proceeded  to  draw 
an  analogy  between  tbe  work  of  the  architectural 
and  tbe  law  pupil,  maintaining  that  the  phases 
of  progress  step  by  step  were  similar  in  each 
case.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Blashill  in  regarding  a 
knowledge  tff  shorthand  as  of  great  value  to  the 
art;hitect:  it  would  save  much  valuable  time  in 
taking  notes.  On  the  whole,  he  believed  that 
the  present  system  of  pupilage  was  the  best 
suited  to  our  requirements,  and  whatever  deS- 
cienoies  it  might  possess  could  always  be  easily 
supplied  by  tbe  pupil,  if  be  were  so  minded. 

Mr.  Leonard,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Blashill  on  agreat  many 
points,  aud  he  was  especially  struck  with  the 
conciliatory  spirit  in  which  tbe  paper  was 
written,  for  Mr.  Blashill  had  neither  “ eat  upon  ” 
the  pupil  nor  the  architect.  He  (Mr.  Leonard) 
thought  that  a great  deal  of  mischief  was  done  in 
the  present  day  by  sending  pupils  from  architects’ 
offices  practically  uneducated  as  to  the  real 
work  of  their  profession.  Their  parents,  anxious 
to  bring  them  up  to  a “ respectable  ” profession, 
were  partially  accountable  for  this,  for  even 
though  they  might  determine  years  in  advance 
what  their  bods’  profession  should  be,  they 
seldom  or  never  sought  to  make  their  school 
education  take  some  bearing  on  tbe  nature  of 
t..eir  profession.  Thus  it  happened  that,  partly 
from  the  fault  of  the  master,  and  partly  from 
the  fault  of  the  parents,  pupils  concluded  their 
term  of  pupilage  with  a very  indistinct  notion  of 
tbe  nature  of  their  profession.  Such  y oung  men, 
after  flitting  from  one  office  to  another,  and 
perhaps  picking  up  very  little  by  the  way,  rushed 
into  a competition,  and  on  the  strength  of  getting 
the  first  premium,  set  up  in  business,  all-incom- 
petent as  they  might  be.  Even  when  they  suo- 
oeeded  in  winning  a premium,  however,  such  men 
were  never  selected  to  carry  out  tbe  building,  and 
if  their  designs  were  made  use  of,  they  were  con- 
siderably modified  by  some  one  else.  It  was  this 
class  of  young  men  who  were  always  eager  to 
lower  the  dignity  of  the  profession  by  entering 
upon  a competition,  however  humiliating  the 
terms.  If  such  young  men  had  inducements  held 
out  to  them  to  pass  the  Voluntary  Arobiteotnral 
Examination,  it  would  be  much  better  for  them 
and  for  the  profession  at  large. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  said  that  he  was  certainly  of 
opinion  that  the  system  of  pupilage  was  best 
suited  to  Eoglish  requirements ; but  Mr.  Blashill 
had  not  entered  upon  the  question  of  the  length 
of  time  over  which  tbe  ” articles  ” shonld  extend. 
Should  it  be  seven,  five,  or  three  years  ? If 
either  of  the  longer  terms,  he  thought  that  three 
years  was  quite  long  enough  to  stay  in  one 
office.  In  discussing  this  question,  regard  should 
be  bad  to  tbe  requirements  of  the  architectural 
profession  rather  than  to  the  conditions  which 
obtained  in  the  study  and  firactice  of  the  law. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Blashill  that  pupils  and 
assistants  should  have  access  to  all  busineas 
correspondence ; unless,  indeed,  this  was  the 
case,  they  would  not  be  of  much  use. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  said  that  the  system 
of  pupilage  was  based  on  the  old  system  of 
apprenticeship, — a system  which  bad  of  late 
years  undergone  a great  deal  of  modification. 
As  Mr.  Blashill  had  pointed  out,  in  former  times 
apprenticeship  was  the  only  means  of  learning 
a trade,  althongh  now  there  were  opportunities  of 
picking  up  knowledge  in  a less  regular  manner  ; 
but  he  preferred  the  old-fashioned  way,  as  it  was 
better  that  a man  should  enter  upon  his  trade 
or  profession  through  a front  door  rather  than  a 
back  one.  There  was  a kind  of  ■prestige  about 
apprenticeship  or  pupilage  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  It  was  often  assumed,  in  discussing 
tbe  question  of  architectural  pupilage,  that  the 
architect  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a school- 
master; but  an  arobiteofc  who  had  been  plodding 
on  for  a number  of  years  to  get  together  a 
deceot  practice  did  not  suppose  that  when  ha 
took  a pupil  be  was  taking  a dolt,  incapable  of 
picking  up  knowledge  for  himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the 
master  no  less  than  to  that  of  the  pupil 
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himeelf,  that  the  latter  should  be  directed 
in  his  work  in  such  a manner  as  that, 
if  in  earnest,  he  would  soon  be  of  real  value  in 
the  office.  Bab  even  with  the  most  complete 
office-directioD,  and  with  the  ntmoab  desire  to 
profit  by  what  took  place  in  the  practice  of  the 
office,  no  young  architect  mast  expect  tosncceed 
(unless  exceptionally  gifted)  without  having 
recourse  to  work  and  etndy  after  office-hoars. 
As  to  pupils  not  understanding  the  technical 
terms  which  they  were  oontinnally  copying  in 
specifications,  &o.,  he  believed  that  as  a rule  it 
was  their  own  fault  for  not  seeking  information  ; 
he  could  not  think  that  a master  would  object 
to  impart  such  information.  • As  a rule  he  was 
convinced  that  masters  did  their  best  to  advance 
their  pupils,  especially  when  the  pupil  mani- 
fested a lively  interest  in  the  work  of  bis  profes- 
sion. He  agreed  with  Mr.  Webb  that  it  was  pos- 
Bible  for  the  pupil  to  remain  in  one  office  too 
long.  As  to  opportunities  being  afforded  to 
pupils  to  see  works  in  progress,  he  thought  that 
such  opportunities  ought  to  be  given,  or  the 
master  failed  in  his  duty.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
he  believed  that  when  such  opportunities  were 
accorded,  the  pupil  did  not  always  take  advan- 
tage of  them. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Eobertson  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  listening  to  Mr.  Blasbill's  very  able  and 
moderate  paper.  The  author  had  carefully 
avoided  partisanship,  and  had  therefore  been 
able  to  show  the  mutual  obligations  of  architects 
and  pupils.  The  subject  was  an  inexhaustible 
one ; and  while  it  might  be  true  that  the  pupil 
could  not  in  fairness  expect  his  principal  to  be  a 
schoolmaster,  he  might  justly  claim  that  he  had 
a right  to  be  taught  his  profession.  It  would  not 
suffice  to  say  that  the  master  afforded  the  pupil 
facilities  for  seeing  what  went  on  in  the  office; 
the  master  ought  to  direct  the  pupil’s  labour  and 
study  into  proper  channels.  In  reality,  the 
interests  of  architect  and  pnpil  were  identical. 
If  at  the  end  of  five  years  a pnpil  had  learnt 
nothing,  both  master  and  pnpil  were  probably 
equally  blameworthy.  He  was  rather  inclined 
to  chink  that  the  pnpil  fared  better,  on  the  whole, 
if  articled  in  a small  office, — especially  if  he 
was  his  master’s  sole  assistant  in  office-work, — 
than  in  a large  office ; for  he  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  direct  supervision  of  bis  principal, 
who  would  be  anxious  to  make  his  pupil  of  real 
value  to  him  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  Pratt  asked  what  number  of  pupils 
Mr.  Blashill  would  think  it  reasonable  for  an 
architect  to  have  in  his  office  at  once  ? 

Mr.  Clarkson  haviog  said  a few  words. 

The  President  (Mr.  Quilter),  in  putting  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  that  in  discussing  the  subject 
raised  by  Mr.  Blasbill’s  paper,  it  was  necessary 
to  start  with  a negation  of  the  aphorism  applied  to 
poets,  for  that  architectus  nascitur,  non  fit,  could 
not  be  truly  said.  They  were  obliged  to  start 
with  the  assumption,  then,  that  the  architect 
had  to  be  made.  He  agreed  in  thinking  that  the 
education  of  a youth  intended  for  the  architec- 
tural profession  should  bear  some  relation  to  his 
future  pursuit.  He  also  agreed  in  thinking  that 
where  a pupil  showed  any  marked  predilection 
for  designing  furniture  or  metal  work,  the  bent 
of  his  talent  should  be  encouraged.  The  im- 
portance of  the  pupil  being  allowed  to  see  works 
in  progress  was  beyond  question,  and  the  master 
who  wished  to  do  bis  duty  by  his  pupil  would 
give  all  reasonable  facilities  in  this  respect. 

The  motion  having  been  put  and  carried, 

Mr,  Blashill  briefly  replied  on  the  discassion. 
He  said  that  while  he  did  not  wish  to  be  nnder- 
stood  as  deprecating  real  efforts  in  design, 
whether  of  furniture  or  metal  work,  he  did  wish 
to  discountenance  the  pupil’s  time  being  wasted 
in  mere  prettinessea.  Directly  a pupil  entered  an 
office,  he  should  be  made  to  work;  nor  need  the 
principal  feel  any  compunction  in  exacting  such 
work  ; for  if  trained  to  steady  work  while  young, 
the  pupil  would  find  himself  more  easily  able  to 
apply  himself  in  future  years.  Pupils  should 
never  be  backward  in  asking  for  information. 
His  (Mr.  Blasbill's)  master  used  to  say  that 
questions  wore  the  keys  of  knowledge.  The  ques- 
tion  as  to  length  of  pnpilage  was  a difficult  one, 
and  depended  more  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
pupil  than  upon  anything  else.  As  to  the 
number  of  pupils  auy  one  architect  should  have 
at  one  time,  he  knew  of  no  rule  on  the  subject ; 
there  was  no  restriction,  so  he  might  have  as 
many  as  he  could  attend  to.  But  when  a pupil 
came  out  of  his  articles,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
say  be  was  an  architect,  if  not  an  experienced 
one. 

The  meeting  then  terminated,  and  with  it 
Session  1875-76  of  the  Association. 


NOETHAMPTO^  GENEEAL  BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

A sociETr  bearing  the  above  title  has  recently 
been  formed  in  Northampton,  with  the  object  of 
promoting  and  protectioii  the  interests  of  the 
building  trade  of  Northampton,  by  the  following 
amongst  other  meaus:— Unity  of  action  in  the 
settlement  of  all  questions  arising  between  em- 
ployers and  their  workmen,  with  a view  to 
prevent  injustice  against  individual  members 
of  the  Association,  2.  The  general  adoption  of 
equitable  conditions  of  contract,  such  as  those 
agreed  to  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  3.  The  interchange  of  information 
and  mutual  co-operation  when  desirable  with 
other  kindred  societies  throughout  the  country. 
■I.  The  assistance  of  each  other  by  giants  of 
money  or  advice  in  case  of  accident  or  loss  by 
fire,  or  in  any  other  matter  the  committee  may 
think  deserving  of  assistance. 

On  the  12th  inst,  the  Committee  appointed  to 
organise  the  Society  invited  all  those  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  building  trades  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  to  a general  meeting.  There 
was  a fair  attendance.  Mr.  Thomas  Coeford 
presided.  Tne  business  of  the  meeting  was  of  a 
formal  character,  consisting  of  the  adoption  of 
rules  and  the  election  of  officers.  The  principal 
regulations  of  the  Society  aa  adopted  by  the 
meeting,  after  full  dieoussioo,  were  as  follow  : — 

The  Atsociatiou  shall  consist  of  employers  of 
labour  connected  with  the  building  trade  in 
Northampton  and  its  neighbourhood  duly  elected. 
The  members  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription 
apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  men 
employed  by  each,  for  fewer  than  ten,  lOs.  6d., 
and  for  more  than  one  hundred,  51.  5s.  The 
business  of  the  Association  shall  be  conducted 
by  a president,  vice-president,  and  twelve  mem- 
bers,  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  general  meeting, 
five  to  form  a quorum;  two  auditors  shall  also 
be  6*60ted  at  the  same  time.  Every  member 
shall  strictly  conform  to  the  trade  rales  and  rates 
of  wages  agreed  to  by  the  employers  and  work- 
men, but  in  case  of  any  demand  being  made  by 
the  latter,  not  consistent  with  the  rules,  the 
employer  shall  immediately  inform  the  secretary, 
who  shall  bring  it  before  the  next  meeting,  or 
before  a special  meeting  if  desirable,  and  aa  far 
as  possible  common  action  shall  be  taken  in  such 
matters. 

The  following  were  chosen  the  officers  of  the 
Society: — President,  Mr.  Hy.  Smith;  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Thos.  Coaford.  Committee,  Messrs. 
H.  Martin,  J.  VV^atkin,  G.  Heap,  D.  Ireaon,  and 
J.  Brown  (general  bnilders)  ; Messrs.  Cleaver, 
Tucker,  Goy,  and  Alsop  (painters) ; Messrs. 
Banka  and  Woodford  (plasterers)  ; and  Mr.  G. 
Belton  (stonemason).  Messrs.  Higgins  and 
Tomes  were  elected  auditors;  and  the  trustees 
appointed  were,  Messrs.  H.  Smith,  T.  Coaford, 
and  J.  Watkin. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

The  originality,  labour,  and  ingenuity  displayed 
by  the  authors  of  some  of  the  communications 
submitted  to  the  society  during  the  past  session 
have  led  the  Council  to  make  the  following 
awards : — 

Telford  Medalt  and  Telford  Tremiamt  to  Walter  Kaleigh 
Browne,  for  “ The  Construction  of  Railway  Wagons,  with 
special  reference  to  Economy  in  Dead  Weight  ” ; William 
Cawthorne  Unwin,  B.Sc.,  for  his  " Investigation  of  the 
Motion  of  Light  Carriers  in  Pneumatic  Tubes”  ; Gilbert 
E.  Redgrave,  for  ‘‘  Sewage  Interceptiou  Systems,  or  Dry- 
Sewnge  Processes”  ; W.  Bhelford,  for  ‘‘The  Treatment 
of  Sewage  by  Precipitation.’’ 

A Walt  Medal  and  a Telford  Tremium  to  Gabriel  J. 
Morrison,  tor  ‘‘  The  Ventilation  and  Working  of  Railway 
Tunnels.” 

Telford  Premiums  to  C.  Bontempa,  for  “ Eiperiments  on 
the  Movement  of  Air  in  Pnuematic  Tubes  ” ; R.  Speiman 
Culley  and  R.  Sabine,  for  “ The  Pneumatic  Transmission 
ofToiegrams”;  J.  G.  Gamble,  B.A.,  for ‘‘ The  Brighton 
Intercepting  and  Outfall  Sewers  ” ; Wilfrid  Airy,  B.A.,  for 
‘‘The  Probable  Errors  of  Levelling,  with  Rules  for  the 
Treatment  of  Accumulated  Errors”;  Sidengham  Duer, 
B.Sc,,  fir  •‘  The  Hydraulic  Canal  Lilt  at  Anderton,  on  the 
River  Weaver";  G.  J.  Symons,  for  “ The  Fl..odsinEngUnd 
and  Wales  during  1876,  and  on  Water  Economy”;  C. 
Greaves,  for  ‘‘ On  Evaporation  and  Percolation”;  W. 
Sugg,  for  ‘‘  On  Esticnatirg  the  lUuminating  Power  of  Coal 
, Gas  ” ; J.  Nelson  Shoolbred,  B.A.,  for  ” The  Changes  in 
the  Tidal  Portion  of  the  River  Mersey,  and  in  iis  Estuary.” 

The  Manlii/  Tremium  to  D.  Alan  Stevenson,  B.Sc.,  for 
“ The  Dhu  Heartach  Lighthouse.” 


Horsham  Drainage. — The  Local  Board  have 
resolved  to  carry  out  the  plan  marked  “A.  B.,” 
sent  in  by  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
being  obtained  to  the  scheme. 


STUDENTS,  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  following  admissions  to  the  Architec- 
tural School  of  the  Royal  Academy  have  juso 
been  made ; — 

Stude7its  of  First  Class,— Henry  Branch, 
E.  E,  Sayer,  S.  Vacher. 

Studi^nts  of  Secojid  Class. — W.  H.  Berry, 

G.  W.  Browne,  J.  H.  Inoe,  F.  W.  Kite,  F.  A. 
Powell,  VV.  Stevens,  A.  H.  Tiltmau,  W.  E.  Wallis, 
W.  H.  Wood,  T.  C.  Yates. 

Probationers.— R.  S.  Allen,  H.  Biadfield, 

H.  W.  Burrows,  H.  B.  Cullerne,  W.  S.  Fraaer, 
A.  J.  Gale,  F.  Hemiuga,  J.  F.  Henneaay,  A.  S.  P. 
Kirby,  VV.  Millard,  R.  J.  Morris,  H.  A.  Pelly, 
G.  H.  T.  Prynne,  J.  Robbins. 


THE  AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF 
ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers,  Machinists,  &c.,  for  the  year  1875 
has  been  issued.  At  the  end  of  1875,  there  were 
4:L,032  members.  During  the  year  there  had 
been  admitted  3,210  new  members  ; but  over 
against  thia  aoceeaion  of  recruica  or  conacripts, 
must  be  set  the  death-liat  of  570  members,  and 
the  “ black-list  ” of  no  fewer  than  1,627  members 
expelled  the  Society  in  twelve  months  for  sundry 
offences  against  its  rules,  chiefly  for  arrears  in 
the  payment  of  oontributioLS  aud  for  misdeeds 
vaguely  described  as  “acting  contrary  to  the 
Society’s  interest.”  These  deductions  by  death 
and  default  reduce  the  net  increase  of  the 
Society  iu  1875  to  882  members.  The  total  of 
the  Society’s  income  for  the  year  was  120,0241. 
About  114,0001.  of  thia  total  are  the  receipts 
from  membera’  contributions,  propositions,  and 
entrance  fees.  At  an  average  payment  of  Is. 
per  week,  44,032  members  would  yield  a revenue 
of  114,4781.  Thus  it  may  be  taken  that  Is.  per 
week  is  somewhere  about  the  euru  paid  by  each 
member  on  the  average  for  his  share  in  the 
advantages  the  Society  offers,  and  the  provision 
it  makes  for  the  various  contingencies  of  a trade 
unionist  workman’s  life, — want  of  work,  euapen- 
sion  of  work  on  account  of  trade  disputes,  acci- 
dents at  work  rendering  the  sufferer  tempoiarily 
or  permanently  unable  to  labour,  superannuatiou 
by  old  age,  eickness,  and  death.  The  Society 
makes  stipulated  pecuniary  allowances  to  its 
members  iu  each  of  these  casualties,  and  com- 
pletes ita  undertaking  to  every  member  by  paying 
to  his  family  after  his  decease  a sum  not  exceed- 
ing 121.  for  hia  funeral  expenses,  aad  for  other 
purposes  of  family  necessity.  The  Society’s 
expenditure  iu  1875  was  84,3711.;  or  nearly 
26,0001.  leas  tbau  the  iucome  ; and  consequently 
the  balance  of  the  reaerve-fund  or  accumulated 
assets  of  the  Society  was  raised  in  twelve  months 
from  238,9891.  to  264,6411.  This  fund  amounted 
at  the  close  of  the  year  to  about  61.  for  every 
member  entitled  to  benefits.  Six  years  ago  the 
Society  had  in  its  treasury  not  moie  than  21.  5s. 
per  member.  The  improvement  of  its  financial 
account  has  therefore  been  marked  in  the 
interval.  Ita  expenditure  last  year  under  the 
several  heads  amounted  to  21.  2s,  9d.  per 
member. 


CASES  UNDER  BUILDING  ACT. 

BUILDING  WITHOUT  NOTICE. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1876,  George  Tolfree,  of 
No.  8,  Queensbury. street,  Essex. road,  Islington, 
and  J.  Digby,  of  No.  28,  Queensbury.street, 
Islington,  were  summoned  at  Clerkeuwell  Police 
Court  before  Mr.  Hannay,  by  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe,  district  snrveyor.  South  Islington,  for 
that  they  did  in  May  and  July  erect  certain 
buildings  in  the  rear  of  No.  310,  New  North-road 
and  in  rear  of  No.  10,  Queensbury-street,  without 
giving  him,  as  the  district  surveyor,  auy  notice. 

The  District  Sarvejor  stated  that,  in  conseqaeoce  of  a 
written  complaint  sent  him,  hejwent  to  the  rear  of  No.  310, 
New  North-road,  and  found  that  a building  1.5  ft.  iO  in.  by 
9 ft.,  and  7 it.  to  9 ft.  6 in,  high,  bad  jusc  been  erected; 
it  was  enclosed  nearly  all  with  wood,  had  a tiled  roof,  and 
it  adjoined  and  was  nailed  to  another  wooden  building  in 
rear  of  No.  10,  Qoeensbury-street  without  any  party  wall 
being  bnilt  between  them.  Both  bad  Hues  in  them,  and 
if  a lire  occurred  in  one  it  would  extend  to  ihe  other.  He 
(Mr.  Plumbe)  ascertained  the  defendants  had  erected 
them,  and  on  the  oih  of  July  served  them  with  a notice 
requiring  them  to  remove  the  wooden  enclosures,  and 
enclose  them  with  walla  conatmeted  of  brick,  scone,  or 
other  bard  and  incombustible  substance.  This  had  not 
been  done,  and  he  now  summoned  them  for  the  penalty 
for  not  giving  him,  as  the  district  surveyor,  auy  notice, 
aud  also  for  noncompliance  with  the  notice  ol  irregularity. 

Mr.  Hannay  dneo  them  each  4/jb.  and  costs,  and  ojada 
an  order  for  the  buiioinga  to  be  enclosed  with  walls,  &c., 
according  to  the  notice  of  irregular,  ty. 
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MUSEUM  or  HYGIENE. 

At  a meeting  lately  held  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Erioh.sen,  at  which  were  present  many  of 
tho.^e  who  were  associated  with  Dr.  Parkes  at 
University  College,  it  was  resolved, — 

“To  establish  at  University  College,  London,  a 
permanent  memorial  of  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  in 
each  a form  as  to  aid  scientific  investigation  and 
prao'ical  study  in  the  subjects  to  which  Dr. 
Parkes’s  life  was  especially  devoted.”  It  is 
hoped  that  a sufficient  sum  may  be  collected  to 
establish  a Museum  and  Laboratory  of  Hygiene 
similar  to  those  now  existing  at  the  Army 
Medical  School,  Netley.  There  is  at  present  no 
Museum  of  Hygieue  or  Sanitary  Science  in 
Loudon,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a museum  would  prove  a great  boon  to  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  to 
engineers,  architects,  and  others,  who  are  in. 
terested  in  sanitary  progress.  The  promoters 
say  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  University 
College  is  a plaoe  for  the  education,  not  only  of 
medical  men,  but  also  of  architects,  engineers, 
and  others,  on  whose  thorough  instruction  in 
sanitary  details  the  health  of  the  public  so 
largely  depends.  Sub.soriptions  may  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Eriohsen,  6,  Cavendiah-square. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

BrisJoL — A new  code  of  rules  has  just  been 
agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association  and 
the  local  branch  of  the  operative  Stonemasons’ 
Society,  for  the  guidance  of  both  employers  and 
operatives.  Most  of  these  rules  are  substantially 
the  same  as  before,  but  there  are  two  or  thiee 
important  alterations  and  additions.  One  rule 
enlarges  the  city  boundary,  and  another  pro. 
vides  ■'  that  no  employer  of  masons  sub-let  any 
mason's  work,  and  no  mason  work  by  piece  or  sub- 
contract  with  or  for  any  employer  of  masons.* 
The  present  custom  as  to  worked  stone  is  not  to 
be  interfered  with  by  the  operation  of  this  rule.” 
The  rule  was  formerly  worded,  “No  master 
mason  or  builder  shall,”  &o.,  but  under  that 
regulation  persons  engaged  in  extensive  building 
operations,  who  employed  a clerk  of  works  to 
manage  affairs,  were  exempt,  and  hence  altera- 
tion.  The  latter  sentence  as  to  worked  stone  is 
an  addition.  The  wages  rule  reads,  “ That  the 
wages  shall  be  8d.  per  hour  throughout  the  year, 
fifty-four  hours  per  week  to  be  worked  from  the 
first  Monday  in  March  to  the  second  Monday  in 
November,  and  forty-eight  hours  per  week  from 
the  second  Monday  in  November  to  the  first 
Monday  iu  March.”  The  rate  of  pay  is  tbns  Jd. 
per  hour  more  than  before.  It  was  for  this 
advance  that  the  strike  recently  took  plaoe,  and 
the  increase  was  given  on  the  men  agreeing  to 
tlie  new  regulations.  The  last  rule  on  the  list  is 
as  follows  ; — “ That  six  employers  and  six  opera- 
tives net  as  a standing  committee  to  hear  and 
determine  any  minor  disputes  that  may  arise 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  intention  and  work- 
ing  of  the  foregoing  rules,  and  their  decision 
shall  be  regularly  binding  on  both  parties,  and 
that  no  BDspension  of  labour  shall  take  plaoe 
pending  the  decision  of  the  conciliation  com- 
roittee.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  existence  of 
this  committee  will  prevent  trade  diepur.es  taking 
place  so  frequently  as  in  the  past.  We  under- 
stand  that  during  the  past  week  the  masons  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Brock  & Bruce,  one  of 
the  largest  firms  in  the  oity,  have  struck  work 
because  those  gentlemen  had  some  uon-aociety 
hands  in  their  service. 


TEMPLE  COWLEY,  OXFORD. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a school-chapel  for 
the  above  district  was  laid  on  Monday,  .Tuty  3rd 
by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Clerke.  The  new 
buildings,  when  completed,  will  accommodate 
150  persons,  when  need  for  divine  service,  and 
90  children,  when  used  as  a school,  will  comprise 
chapel. school  and  class-rooms,  shot  oS  when 
used  for  school  purposes  from  each  other  by 
folding.doors,  lavatory,  and  cloak-room,  with 
porch  adjoining,  and  the  necessary  offices.  The 
plans,  which  also  include  the  necessary  buildings 
for  teachers’  residences,  are  estimated  to  cost 
about  1,4501.,  which  includes,  also,  all  necessary 
drainage,  fencing,  &c.  Mr.  Henry  Casde,  of 
CowJey-road,  is  the  builderj  and  Mr.  A.  Murdon 
Mowbray,  of  Cowley  Lodge,  Oxford,  tho  archi- 
tect. 

The  workmpn  thus  shut  the  door  throngh  which  ao 
many  of  thfir  class  have  from  time  to  time  passed  into 
the  class  of  employers. 


LEAD  IN  AMERICA. 

The  production  of  what  the  Iron  A(/e  (New 
York)  terms  “domestic”  lead  iu  America  has 
so  greatly  increased  daring  the  past  few  years 
that,  for  general  purposes,  there  is  no  louger  a 
large  demand  for  imported  metal.  Since  the 
development  of  an  extensive  lead  mining  interest 
in  Utah  and  Colorado,  the  domestic  production 
has  been  greatly  increased,  and  promises  a de- 
velopment  in  proportion  to  the  consumptive 
requirements  of  the  country.  When  Missouri  was 
the  principal  source  of  supply  the  annual  con- 
snmption  was  about  60,000  cons,  and  40,000  tons 
of  common  were  imported,  in  addition  to  a pro- 
duction of  20,000  tons  of  soft  for  corroding  por- 
posBB.  Since  then  the  domestic  production  has 
increased  and  the  importation  fallen  off,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  lead  consumed  in  the  country  is  now 
produced  at  home.  The  statistics  of  domestic 
production  are  at  all  times  diffiouit  to  obtain  with 
accuracy,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  lead- 
prodnoing  territory  of  the  West:  hence  it  has  not 
been  easy  to  judge  of  the  position  of  the  metal. 
This,  in  connexion  with  the  nnoertainty  which 
has  existed  with  regard  to  the  probable  future 
requirements  of  the  building  trades,  has  been 
instrumental  in  causing  many  otherwise  causeless 
fluctuations  in  the  lead  prices.  The  per- 
plexities surrounding  the  course  of  lead  wore 
further  increased  by  donbfcs  as  to  the  course  the 
Government  would  pursue  with  respect  to  the 
stock  it  still  held,  and  which  was  to  be  turned 
over  to  conanmption.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  attempts  would  be 
made  to  control  the  metal  by  large  speculative 
purchases,  and  although  speculation  hae  at  no 
time  since  1873  been  assisted  by  a large  con- 
sumptive demand,  they  have  nevertheless, 
exercised  at  times  an  important  inflnence  on 
the  course  of  prices.  Of  the  lead  consumed  in 
America  about  30,000  tons  are  absorbed  for 
general  uses,  snob  as  plumbing,  shot,  &c.,  and 
the  remaining  30,000  tons  are  taken  by  the 
manafacturers  of  white  - lead.  In  Missouri, 
great  efforts  have  been  made  to  produce  all  the 
soft  lead  needed  for  corrosion,  aud  thus  dispense 
with  foreign  lead  altogether.  Ability  to  do  this 
as  yet  may  be  doubted,  and  this  adds  another 
element  of  uncertainty  to  the  future  of  the  metal. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  the  speculators 
have  organised  a movement  during  the  past  few 
weeks  which  has  resulted  in  advancing  the  price 
of  lead  considerably,  including  pretty  much  all 
varieties. 


PROPORTION  IN  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Sir, — The  Builder  of  last  week  contains  some 
strictnres  on  my  lecture  on  “ Proportion,”  which 
I believe  would  be  answered  by  a careful  perusal 
of  the  lecture  in  its  entirety. 

In  consequence  of  previous  lecturers  complain- 
ing ofbeing  baited  by  a number  of  debaters  who, 
instead  of  listening  to  the  lecturer,  are  pondering 
over  their  own  epeeohes,  it  has  recently  been 
enacted  by  the  council  of  the  Society  for  the  En. 
couragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  that  the  talk  after 
the  lecture  should  be  limited  to  that  of  asking 
questions.  Nevertheless,  and  contrary  to  the 
new  rule,  discussion  at  my  lecture  was  invited. 
To  this  invitation,  however,  only  one  or  two  re- 
sponded, and  therefore  the  chairman  closed  the 
evening  by  expressing  a favourable  opinion  on 
the  views  I had  brought  forward.  For  my  owu 
part,  I can  only  eay  that  I am  exhilarated  by 
free  debate,  and  was  not  in  the  least  aware  that 
any  of  my  audience  desired  to  break  a lance 
with  me.  It  is  not  every  lecturer,  however, 
who,  immediately  after  his  lecture  is  over,  likes 
to  bo  told  by  hia  audience  that  they  know  more 
about  the  subject  than  he.  If  I rightly  nnder. 
stand  the  writer  of  the  article  on  “ Proportion” 
in  last  wee’i’a  issue,  he  agrees  with  me  that  the 
human  canon  of  beauty  must  be  the  mean  of  the 
measDrements  of  a great  number  of  individuals. 
Both  Hogarth  and  Sir  Joshua  admitted  the  golden 
mean  to  be  the  metrical  expression  for  beauty  ; 
but  I believe  I have  been  the  first  in  recent 
times  to  point  out  the  practical  method  of  obtain- 
ing  it.  Dryden  most  comprehensively  expresses 
himself  when  he  says,  “ There  is  a mean  in  all 
things,  and  a certain  measure  wherein  the  true 
and  the  beautiful  conaiafc,  and  out  of  which  they 
never  can  depart.” 

It  is  a great  mistake,  and  a very  prevalent 
mistake,  to  sappose  that  all  artmust  be  beautiful. 
The  essential  condition  of  all  true  art,  as  that  of 
all  true  nature,  is,  that  it  shall  be  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  There  are  wonderful  forms  of  being, 
all  admirably  adapted  to  their  purposes,  but 


which  are  nevertheless  absolutely  hideous  to 
human  beings.  It  is  a certain  conformity  to  our 
human  nature  which  constitutes  beauty. 

The  Greeks  sought  above  all  taings  the 
beautiful,  but  tho  moderns  have  other  leading 
motives,  and  the  adaptation  of  art  to  these 
motives,  or  by  these  motives,  has  superseded  the 
pursuit  of  the  beautiful. 

The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  admits 
that  the  method  of  averages  is  that  which  should 
guide  us  to  the  measures  of  beauty,  and  yet 
repudiates  the  same  method  when  applied  to 
arohiteotural  forms.  Bab  is  not  the  human 
figure  itself  a glorious  piece  of  architecture  ? 
This  is  a house  too— “ The  House  of  the  Soul.” 
Aud  if  the  method  is  applicable  to  this,  why  not 
to  tho  lower  and  inferior  kind  of  architec- 
ture ? It  is  not  all  human  beings  that  are 
forhied  in  the  beauty  of  the  mean.  All  other 
individual  or  special  forms  are  adapted  to  a 
special  purpose,  and  depart  from  the  mean 
or  mid-form  in  various  degrees  into  ugliness, 
as  your  speoial  forms  and  adaptations  in  archi- 
tecture do.  If  you  call  these  adaptations 
“ beautiful,”  it  is  in  a rigorous  sense  a misnomer. 

I should  never  expect  to  find  the  ratio  of  mean 
variation,  1 : 2,  in  Gothic  architecture.  Grecian 
architecture  staoda,  as  it  were,  as  a nuttel-punct 
between  your  Egyptian  and  your  Gothic.  It  is 
the  architecture  iu  perfect  accord  with  the 
beautiful  humanity,  aud  therefore  exhibits  a 
moderation  in  its  proportions.  The  Greeks  con. 
sidered  the  ratio  of  1 : 4,  as  scientifically  it  is, 
extreme. 

The  science  of  art  is  but  a science  of  the 
human  nature — perfect  nature  works  according 
to  just  insticcts.  Our  metrical  science,  our 
science  of  proportion,  is  but  a measure  of  these. 
But  as  rational  beings  we  desire  to  add  know- 
ledge  to  feeling. 

There  is  a certain  rhythm  or  music  in  all  fine 
works  of  art,  as  may  readily  be  disoovered  by 
attempting  to  change  those  proportions  which 
the  oousnmmate  artist  may  have  in  any  case 
determined. 

The  symbols  4 : 8,  8 : 16,  aud  16  : 32,  are  only 
different  modes  of  writing  1 : 2.  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  same  ratio.  Bub  of  all  detail  I shall 
have  more  to  say  elsewhere. 

I might  tell  a great  many  people  that  they  had 
much  better  do  anything  bub  write.  It  is,  how- 
ever, bub  common  courtesy  in  all  public  oorre- 
spondeooe  to  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether 
the  writer  is  speaking  to  the  purpose  or  not. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


ST.  SWITHIN’S  CHURCH, 

EAST  GRINSTEAD. 

Sir, — In  your  number  of  January  9th,  1875 
you  meutioned  some  differences  of  opinion 
respecting  alterations  in  this  parish  church. 

Now  that  eighteen  months  have  elapsed,  and 
good  feeling  prevails,  I venture  to  say  a word  as 
to  the  present  and  future.  We  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  pointing  the  walls,  and  erecting  a new 
nave  roof  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the 
church.  The  roof  is  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hooker,  architect,  of  Sevenoake  and  London,* 
who  designed  the  oak  seating,  of  which  one- 
third  remains  to  be  completed. 

The  aoonstio  properties  of  this  large  churoh 
are  greatly  benefited,  as  well  as  the  appearance 
improved,  by  the  removal  of  the  ceilings,  and 
this  is  now  generally  admitted.  Moreover,  the 
present  roof  is  unsound.  As  yon  will  see  by  the 
enclosed  papers,  a further  sum  of  500L  is  re- 
quired  to  fiuieh  thereof,  and  oomplete  reseating; 
and  most  happy  shall  I be  to  show  the  work’ 
give  any  information,  and  receive  contributions 
from  any  liberal  friend  of  church  restoration  for 
a mneb-needed  work. 

Douglas  Y.  Blakiston, 

Ftcar  of  East  Orinstead,  Sussei'. 


ROMSEY  ABBEY. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  the  remarks  in  the 
Builder  on  the  east  end  of  this  most  interesting 
building,  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  lady-chapel  was  originally  completed, 
and  that  it  was  destroyed  in  comparatively 
modern  times.  Tho  two  geometrical  windows 
which  appear  now  to  fit  so  well  under  the 
Norman  arches  in  the  east  wall,  were  a few 
years  ago,  at  a higher  level.  When  the  lady- 
ohapel  was  pulled  down,  these  windows,  taken,  no 
donbt,  from  the  outside  walls,  were  very  clumsily 
erected  within  the  Norman  arches,  without 
properly  calculating  their  height.  There  was 
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not,  in  oonsoqnenoe,  room  for  tlio  point  of  the 
tracery  and  the  key-Btonee  under  thearoh.and 
they  flniebed  in  a very  rnde  and  nnaightly 
manner.  The  vicar,  the  Roy.  E.  L.  Berthon,  who 
is  a very  clever  mechanic  (ns  well  as  astronomer) , 
ekilfnlly  lowered  both  windows  bodily,  without 
taking  them  to  pieces,  and  inserted  key  .atones, 

BO  as  to  give  them  their  present  cmp^ete 
appearance. 

CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

SlE  —I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  dis. 
oussion  in  your  paper  on  “ Concrete  Floors,  and 
have  been  surprised  no  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  cencrete  and  roUed.iron  joist.lioorB  in 
the  Bcoscephoron,  by  Victoria  Station  Pimlico 
These  floors  must  have  been  designed  to  carry 
the  heavy  weight  of  farniture  which 
to  be  stored  upon  the  same,  yet,  soon  after  they 
were  finished,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  floors  fell 
in  abont  air  weeks  since,  fortnnately  “e 

men  had  left,  or,  I understand,  about  S'tJ 
would  have  been  killed.  Can  the  architect  or 
builder  of  the  job  give  some  information  as  to  the 
construction,  or  any  erplanation  as  to  the  tause 
and  who  was  liable  ? I am  of  opinion  all  who 
feel  any  interest  in  concrete  floors  and  iron 
joists  should  survey  at  once  the  Eco»cephoron, 
for  their  fatore  goidanoe.  oohCRKTE. 

ENDOWMENT  OF  GENIUS  AND 
EESEAECH. 

Sir— “Meter’s”  letter  teems  with  truth  m 
every  lioe.  I have  waited  to  see  a reply  from 
an  abler  pen  than  mine. 

Sir  allow  me  to  enter  the  arena,  not  to  gam 
applanse,  but  to  point  to  the  waste  of  lives,  and 
millions,  in  foibles,  squabbles,  wars.  Work 
at  home  we  have  in  plenty  to  employ  our  men, 
and  wealth  in  a hundred  ways  that  pay  to  pro- 
mote the  public  weal  and  health,  viz.,  ships  can 
be  made  nnsinkable  and  uninflammable  when 
out  on  the  rolling  deep.  We  want  strnotares 
that  will  not  carbonise  contents  or  immolate 
inmates  when  asleep  i also  safety  on  the  iron 
road,  not  hurry-scurry  dash,  that  too  oft  ends  in 
railway  jam, — I mean  a railway  smash. 

Oh,  potentates  and  magnates!  devote  your 
means  and  time  to  the  many  thousand  miners 
that  are  yearly  blasted  in  the  mine  ; and,  Genius, 
von  may  solve  the  sewage  problem,  or  burn  the 
smoke  of  town;  thongh  you  will  never  gam  a 
diadem,-perhapB,  not  half  a crown.  Meter, 
yon  laid  and  fired  the  first  gnn  home,  and  true ; 
if  I can't  hnrrah  with  idle  crowds,  1 11 
cap  to  you. 


BEEACH  OF  CONTRACT  BY  A WOEKING 
BRICKMAKER. 

At  the  Staines  Petty  Sessions,  on  the  10th 
inst.,  James  Regan  was  summoned  for  41. 
damages,  for  breach  of  contract  in  leaving  the 
service  of  Mr.  Catling,  brickmaker,  of  Shep- 

^ wSlL'm  Catling,  jan.,  Bsid  he  wai  foreman  to  his  father 

On  the  4th  of  March  an  agreement  was  entered  i°to  wth 

the  defendant  to  work  as  a teraperor.  The  a^eement  was 

read  to  him.  and  6s.  paid  as  hiring  money,  it  was  agreea 

that  lid.  per  1,000  bricks  should  be  retained  as  security 

for  xL  fulfilment  of  defendan^a  ^“.Feement  which 

was  to  bo  returned  at  the  end  of  ^rickmak-ng  eeason 

Oo  Monday,  the  3rd  of  July,  defendant  had 

with  the  moulder  and  left  his  work.  \4  itneas 

anfl  after  an  explanation  defendant  said  he 

to  his  work  on  the  following  day  He  ^ * 

the  Thursday,  and  then  only  worked 

Through  the  defendant's  leaving,  the  whole  form  of 

seven  men  were  unable  to  '?onn  bricks 

through  the  defendant’s  conduct  there  were 

less  on  the  week’s  return,  whicn  caused  a loss  to  them  of 

about  21.  They  also  had  to  pay  another  man  a fee  ot 
to  take  defendant’s  place.  They  had  put  ‘ 

month  before  he  was  wanted,  on  purpose  to  retain  h.a 
services  daring  the  brick  season.  _ 

Edward  Catling  also  gave  evidence  in  the  case. 

Defendant  was  ordered  to  pay  the  sum 
pensation  to  Mr.  Catling, and  lU.  6d. before  the  16th  inst 
or  a distress  warrant  to  be  issued. 


HASTINGS  BATHS. 


th.  notice  of  the  H.«tine.  Both,  eont.inea  in 
vo“r  im.  of  th.  8th  in.t.  If.  661),  I ob.erve  . 

l^^t  o .ome  mimnderetondmE  ...m.  to  h.v.  .men  botveen 

1°;  tdoocli  .hd  the  director,  of  the  eoi?P«oJ  “ •"  "» 

li;biiity,o»lf*i>”e“ 

’‘'A‘7.M.‘«.“t"fi°oole.l.t.d  to  injm.  vio.  I -“I  >;• 

obliged  if  you  will  put  before  your  readers  the  whole 

•”lo‘‘'tf.'‘ Lu’eVUrt  o7LTj...  the  work  .dverti.ed 
for  teSer.  and  two  tenders  were  received,  which  were  not 

considered  satisfactory.  The  “P^JliUe^for^the 

a tender,  and  supplied  me  with  bijls  of  quantities  for  the 

work  in  which  there  were  no  conditions.  .it 

I sent  in  a tender  for  the  work  early  in  December  last 
and  enclosed  in  the  same  t 

were  the  following  words The  only  condition  I 
wish  to  make  is,  that  I must  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  damage  done  by  the  sea, -I  mean  with  respect  to  any 
nart  of  the  sea-wall  being  washed  away  by  storm.  I do 
lot  mean  small  damages,  which  °®”*'’jXloTtWnk 

everv  tide  • I wiU  be  responsible  for  them.  I do  not  thint 
tW  is  anV  risk  ; but  I should  not  be  willing  to  carry  out 
Sr  work  ^with  the  unpleasant  feeling  that  I might  be 

port  of  mv  tender.  I 
afterwards  attended  a meeting  of  the  directors,  and  was 
told  by  the  chairman  that  my  tender  was  accepted,  and 

fLat  T could  commence  at  once. 

When  the  6i.fl  oonir.ct  was  eenl  for  mj  .pprov.l.  I 
fonnd  to  mV  utonishment,  tb.t  I w.e  to  he  hell  reepon- 
S for  d.m.,.  Ih.r  might  happen^'  by  inro.d.  of 

the  sea  high  tides,  storms,  ortempests.  _ ux  r . 

Aryour  headers  will  at  once  see  it  was  impossible  for 
rvwa^  tn  this  as  it  was  a direct  variation  of  the 
tori','  won  whieh  m'y  tender  w.e  .crepted. 
a'iSi.ton  took  place,  but  the  director,  rnsnit.a  on  the 
. toed  tom.,  which  I conld  not  .Etee  to.  I have  alw.y. 

hem  ready  aid  widine  to  oommenco  the  work,  upon  the 
tom,  of  my  accepted  tender,  and  a,  new  term,  were 
terms  01  y K by  the  directors  after  such  accept- 
Tcf  I ?biiryra  4/agreewith  me  that  it  is  hardly 
correct  to  say  ihat  I threw  up  the  contr^t.^^ 


Pall  of  a Wall.— About  20  ft.  of  wall,  18  ft. 
bieb  fell  in  Sheffield  on  Monday,  killing  a 
labourer  named  Langfoot,  and  borying  and 
severely  injaring  several  otbera.  The  road  by 
thp  eide  was  being  lowered,  and  this  caused  the 
wall  to  tumble. 


CHUECH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

North  Petherwyn.—'Ihe  parish  church  of  North 
Petherwyn,  near  Lannoeston,  was  reopened  on 
the  22nd  alt.,  after  restoration  under  the  superm- 
tendence  of  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  architect.  It 
exhibits  work  of  almost  every  century  smee  the 
Norman  conquest.  Originally  it  was  a Norman 
cross  church,  and  of  this  period  the  massive 
polyphant  columns  of  the  south  aisle,  and  some 
of  the  work  in  the  tower,  remain.  Opposite  the 
colnmns  were  found  the  foundations  of  similar 
supports.  Over  the  two  columns  that  remain 
spring  arches  of  the  Transition  period,  with  two 
lights  of  a later  clearstory.  The  north  aisle,  be- 
yond  the  Norman  work,  is  continued,  at  a greater 
width,  by  post-reformation  arches  of  granite,  this 
part  of  the  aisle  ocenpying  the  site  of  the  chantry 
chapel  of  the  old  Norman  building.  The  great 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  chancel  is  Early  English 
work,  and  the  south  aisle,  divided  from  the  nave 
by  an  arcade  of  four  granite  arches,  almost 
semi-circular,  is  believed  to  be  fifteenth  century 
work.  The  many  interesting  features  ot  tbe 
church  were  all  bat  lost  to  view  in  the  church  in 
its  pre-restored  state.  Much  of  the  woodwork 
of  the  roofs  was  lost  in  plaster,  the  Mlumns 
were  covered  with  innumerable  coats  of  white- 
wash,  many  of  tbe  windows  had  been  partly 
built  up,  the  pillars  of  the  south  aisle  were 
15  in.  to  18  in.  out  of  tbe  perpendicular, 
church  was  so  damp  that  tbe  walls  were  a “^^8“ 
green,  and  in  a state  of  general  decay,  ibe 
restoration  has  been  accomplished  at  the  sole 
cost  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  owner  of  most 
of  the  land  in  the  parish.  At  first  it  was  intended 
to  substitute  pointed  wind-brace  roofs  of  pitch- 
pine  ; but  when  tbe  roofs  of  the  chancel  and 
aisles  were  uncovered  it  was  found  that  they 
were  of  the  wagon  pattern,  although  lath  and 
plaster  had  long  covered  up  all  but  the  ribs  and 
bosses.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery  it  was 
resolved  to  restore  tbe  work.  The  old  open  roofs 
are  accordingly  now  seen,  with  new  bosses  and 
wall.plating  richly  carved  in  imitation  of  the 
old,  wherever  decay  had  set  in.  The  roof  of 
the  nave  was  found  to  be  modern  work,  and 
beyond  repair;  and  it  has  been  replaced  by  a 
strong  hammer-beam  and  king-post  roof  ot 
pitch-pine,  with  couplings  betv/een,  resting  on 
moulded  corbels.  Additional  strength  was 
here  required  to  keep  the  south  aisle  in  its 
place.  The  arcades  on  either  side  of  the  nave 
have  bad  the  whitewash  removed,  the  stones 
repaired  and  re-axed, — in  fact,  restored  to  their 
pristine  condition.  Anew  east  window  of  fair 
proportions  has  replaced  a very  mean  opening, 
and  the  ancient  window  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  partly  built  up,  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  dimensions.  Both  tbe  south 
wall  and  porch  and  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle  had  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  The 
north  porch  has  been  rebuilt  with  the  old 
material,  the  new  roof  being  an  open  one 
pitch-pine.  Both  porches  have  been  fitted  with 
heavy  oaken  doors.  Tbe  tower  has  been  opened 
QP  to  the  massive  moulded  girders  of  the  new 
belfry  floor  of  pitch-pine,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
restored.  The  whole  of  the  work  been 

carried  out  by  Mr.  P.  Blowey,  of  Buokland 
Monacbornm,  the  cost  being  about  3,5W[. 

Norfhenden.— The  parish  church  of  Sc.  Wiltnd, 
'NorthendeD,Cbeshire,ha8  been  consecrated,  after 


having  been  entirely  rebuilt,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower.  It  is  believed  that  the  present 
building  is  the  fifth  which  has  occupied  the  same 
site.  There  is  thought  to  be  no  doubt  that  iu 
Saxon  times  the  church  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Wilfrid,  and  this,  the  original,  church,  was 
followed  by  a Norman  structure,  and  in  after 
ages  by  others.  The  new  church  is  a faithful 
copy  of  the  old  one,  and  is  in  the  1 erpen- 
dicular  or  Third  Pointed  style.  Tbe  old  tower 
still  remains,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  accord- 
ing to  a local  paper)  that  although  the  energies 
and  resources  of  the  parishioners  have  been 
severely  taxed  already,  this  will  soon  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  restoration  made  complete.  The  pews 
are  open,  of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  polished. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Crowther,  Manchester,  and 
the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Clay  & Sons,  of 
Audenshaw.  The  cost  of  the  new  edifice  will 
be  about  8,0001.  The  nave  and  aisles  have  been 
erected  by  tbe  parishioners,  and  the  ancient 
chantry  and  chapels  of  the  Tatton  family  have 
been  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  Mr.  T.  W.  Tatton,  while  the  chancel  has 
been  restored  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  vicar  of  the 
parish,  Archdeacon  Johnson. 

Jfauci  A new  Established  Church  has 

been  erected  in  Maud,  near  the  railway  station, 
within  the  boundary  of  Old  Deer.  The  church 
was  opened  on  the  22nd  nit.  It  was  desigued  by 
Mr.  James  Laing,  architect,  Old  Deer,  and  has 
been  erected  by  tradesmen  of  the  district.  The 
mason’s  work  was  done  by  Mr.  John  M'Knig^, 
Now  Maud  ; the  carpenter’s  work,  by  Mr.  W. 
Jack,  Bulwark ; the  slater’s  work,  by  Mr.  James 
Brown,  New  Maud;  and  the  plasterer’s  work, 
by  Mr.  D.  M'Pheraon,  Old  Deer.  The  contracts 
for  the  building  were,— for  mason’s  work,  4801.  ; 
carpenter’s  work,386L;  slater’s  work,  1301.  lOs. ; 
and  plasterer’s  work,  581.103.,  giving  a sum  ot 
10551  Tbe  cost  of  enclosing-walls  and  gates 
has  to’ be  added,  making  the  total  outlay  1,2001. 
Tbe  church  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  is  wholly 
of  stone  of  the  district.  The  outer  walla  are 
partly  in  dressed  block  granite,  aud  partly  m 
blue  wbinstone.  The  principal  elevation  is  the 
gable  fronting  the  public  road.  The  leneth,  of 
the  church  is  75  ft. ; height  of  eide-walls,  20  ft. ; 
and  from  ground  to  apex  of  gable,  47  It.  ihe 
church  is  seated  for  420.  The  whole  fittings  are 
of  pitoh-pine.  . 

Clapham  Junction.St.  Peter  s Church,  Clap- 
ham  Junotioo,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  on  the  29bh  nit.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture adopted  is  Early  English,  and  the  church 
has  been  built  of  coloured  bricks,  with  Bath 
stone  and  red-brick  dressings.  There  is  a nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  apsed  west  end, 
north-west  porch,  south  chancel,  chancel  aisles, 
two  connecting  vestries,  with  organ  and  choir- 
vestry  over  them,  and  a south-west  tower  and 
spire.  The  tower  is  of  brick,  and  tbe  spire  is  of 
Bath  stone,  intercepted  by  bands  of  brick,  and 
terminating  by  a vane  at  the  height  of  150  ft., 
and  is  a striking  object  from  whichever  point  ic 
is  seen  The  north-west  porch  forms  an  annexe 
to  the  main  building.  A sculptured  figure  of 
the  patron  saint— St.  Peter-K)coupiea  a position 
in  a niche  in  its  gable.  The  nave  is  exceptionally 
wide  The  lean-to  aisles  are  divided  from  the 
nave  by  arcades  of  five  bays,  and  these  are 
supported  by  clustered  columns  of  Pennant 
stone,  surmounted  by  riohly-oarved  capitals. 
The  arches  are  of  moulded  bricks.  Above  these 
is  a clearstory.  Springing  from  carved-stone 
corbels  is  an  open-timbered  roof  of  “aseive  con. 
struction.  The  interior  walls  ore  of  red  bricks, 
save  in  the  sprandrels  over  the  arcades,  which 
are  plastered.  The  aveones  and  chancel  are  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles  by  Mr.  Minton  ; arnongat 
them  seven  large  subject  tiles  are  introduced. 
Under  the  seating,  the  floors  are  formed  of 
herring-boned  wood-paving.  The  open  benches 
are  of  deal,  stained  and  varnisbed.  Llie 
raiuBtrels’  gallery,”  wherein  is  the  organ,  corbels 
out  over  the  vestry  in  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  has  a front  ot  open  and  carved 
work.  The  altar -desk  is  of  brass,  and  is  a 
present  to  the  church  by  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams.  The  font  i8 
situated  npon  a raised  platform  and  base  oon- 
sistinK  of  several  steps.  These  are  in  Forest 
of  Dean,  Dumfries,  and  Painswiok  stone,  naed 
alternately,  and  they  are  enriched  by  inlaid 
tiles  and  marbles.  The  font  itself-that  is,  the 
stem  and  bowl— is  made  from  one  block  of  pule 
alabaster.  The  pnlpit  has  a base  of  Forest  of 
Dean  and  Dumfries  stones.  It  is  seven.sided  on 
plan,  and  the  main  portion  is  of  Caen  stone, 
monlded  and  carved.  The  pulpit  and  font  have 
1 been  made  and  placed  in  situ  by  Mr.  Harry 
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Hems,  of  Exeter,  who,  with  his  assistants,  has 
also  executed  the  whole  of  the  sculpture  and 
wood  and  stone  carving  in  the  church.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  William  White,  the  builder 
being  Mr.  Carter,  of  Holloway.  The  total  cost 
is  about  10,0001. 

Hausher. — On  the  29th  ult.  Sir  Charles  Strick- 
land,  bartp,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  All  Saints,  at  Hawsker,  three  miles 
from  Whitby.  The  new  church  will  be  built  in 
the  centre  of  a wide  agricultural  township.  The 
design  adopted  for  the  building  is  that  of 
Hr.  E.  H.  Smales,  architect,  of  Whitby,  and  the 
execution  of  it  will  involve  an  outlay  of  1,5001., 
or  rather  more.  Sir  Charles  Strickland,  in 
addition  to  being  a donor  to  the  building  fund, 
gives  all  the  stone  required  for  the  building  of 
the  church,  from  his  local  quarries.  The  church 
is  to  be  built  in  the  Early  French  style,  with  a 
tower  and  spire,  and  will  contain  seats  for  300 
worshippers.  The  interior  will  comprise  nave, 
chancel,  vestry,  choir-vestry,  accommodation  for 
organ,  &o.  The  contractors  are  Mr.  George 
Winterburn,  of  Whitby,  for  the  mason’s  work  j 
Mr.  R.  Robinson,  of  Whitby,  for  the  carpenter’s 
work ; Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  of  Whitby,  for  the 
plumbing,  &o. ; and  Mr.  T.  H.  Readman,  of 
Whitby,  for  the  painting  and  decorating. 

Shottermill. — St.  Stephen’s  Churoh,  Shotter. 
mill,  near  Haslemere,  Snrroy,  was  reopened  on 
the  22nd  ult.,  after  restoration.  The  churoh 
was  formerly  a plain  square  building,  with  no 
chancel,  and  with  an  entrance  under  a shingled 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  works  now  carried 
out  comprise  a chancel,  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  a convenient  vestry  adjoining.  The 
roof  of  the  old  chnrch  was,  to  a great  extent,  of 
English  timber  of  large  span,  and  the  walla  were 
carried  out  in  various  directions.  The  old  roof 
has  been  taken  off  and  a new  one  added,  with 
bnttresses  to  resist  the  thrust.  The  western 
doorway  into  the  tower  has  been  closed.  The 
place  under  the  tower  has  been  formed  into  a 
baptistery,  a new  entrance  being  made  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Pink,  of  Milford,  contractor, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold, 
architect,  and  Mr.  C.  Bridger,  clerk  of  works. 

Kinneff. — The  parish  church  of  Kinneff,  which 
possesses  matter  of  interest  to  every  true  Scotch- 
man, has  just  been  re-opened,  after  undergoing 
extensive  repairs.  The  present  chnrch  was 
built  in  1738,  on  the  site  of  the  former  parish 
church,  which,  in  its  turn,  had  been  built  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  chapel  subject  to  the  Abbey  of 
Arbroath.  The  chnrch  was  repaired  in  1830, 
but  repairs  had  again  become  necessary,  and  the 
minister  and  heritors  of  the  parish,  feeling  that 
the  church  has  a story,  and  that  a national  in- 
terest  attaches  to  it,  resolved  that  these  should 
be  executed  iu  a liberal  manner,  and  this  has 
been  done  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 

J.  R.  Mackenzie,  architect,  Aberdeen.  The  gal- 
leries  were  inconvenient,  and  have  been  removed, 
a considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
buildings,  a new  pulpit  has  been  put  np,  and  all 
the  pews  have  been  re-arranged.  Anew  heating 
apparatus  has  been  fitted  up,  and  the  interior 
may  now  serve  as  a model  for  a country  church. 
The  Regalia  of  Scotland  were  hidden  in  this 
churoh  from  1652  to  1660,  under  circnmstances 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  " Tales  of 
a Grandfather.”  There  are  some  curious  old 
monuments  in  the  chnrch,  which  can  bow  be 
seen  to  advantage.  The  chief  of  these  is 
Grainger’s  monument,  which  is  placed  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church, 


National  Competition  Draw  in  gs. — The 
prize  drawings  from  the  various  schools  of  art 
in  the  United  Kingdom  were  on  private  view  at 
Sonth  Kensington  Muaenm  on  Wednesday.  The 
works  submitted  in  competition  since  the  last 
exhibition  number  no  fewer  than  257,926,  of 
which  upwards  of  1,100  are  now  hung  in  the 
Muaenm  galleries.  Ten  gold  medals,  twenty- 
five  silver,  and  sixty  bronze,  besides  boob  prizes 
and  other  distinctions,  have  been  awarded.  Of 
all  the  schools  that  at  Lambeth,  of  which  Mr, 
Sparbes  is  master,  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  successful  in  carrying  off  honours,  as  many 
as  three  out  of  the  ten  gold  medallists  having 
come  from  that  institution.  The  drawings  aie 
of  a very  miscellaneous  description.  The  names 
of  the  students  who  have  obtained  gold  medals 
are  as  follow  : — Samuel  W.  Fisher,  Marie 
Prevost,  Thomas  Goodal),  Lydia  H.  Haberson, 
William  Logsdail,  J.  Kean,  Herbert  Seagrave| 
W.  A.  Jobbins,  Robert  Needham,  and  Robert 
11.  Green. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Southleigh. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Southleigh,  near  Witney, 
has  been  laid.  The  chapel  is  being  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  the  founder  of  Methodism  (Sonth- 
leigh  Church  being  the  place  where  his  first 
sermon  was  preached).  The  chapel  is  to  coat 
500i.,  and  the  contract  for  its  erection  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  William  Cantwell,  builder,  New. 
land.  The  architect  is  Mr,  Charles  Bell,  of 
London. 

Byker. — The  corner-stones  of  a new  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  and  Schools  at  Byker  were 
laid  on  the  27th  ult.  The  site  of  the  buildings 
is  in  the  Heaton-road,  a now  thoroughfare 
recently  opened  oat,  and  near  its  jnnetion  with 
Shielda-road,  the  plot  of  ground  forming  the  site 
measures  77  ft.  in  frontage,  by  about  131  ft. 
front  to  back,  and  the  erections  will  oompriBO  a 
chapel,  measuring  61  ft.  by  41  ft.,  and  Sunday 
Schools,  two  stories  in  height,  measuring  50  ft. 
by  33  ft.,  and  four  class-rooms  and  vestries, 
adjoining  the  latter  on  the  north  side  of  the  site. 
The  style  adopted  is  Classic,  freely  treated.  The 
chapel  is  intended  to  accommodate  about  600 
persons,  and  the  schoolrooms  600  scholars.  The 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  is  about 
5,000?.  The  buildings  have  been  designed  and 
will  be  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  architect,  Newcastle-upon. 
Tyne. 

Shavinyton.  — The  corner  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  at  Shavington  (a  snburb  of 
Crewe),  were  laid  on  the  2Sth  ult.  The  chapel 
is  being  erected  on  a site  adjoining  the  new 
Board  schools.  The  dimensions  internally  are 
45  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  the  accommodation  will  be 
for  about  200  persons.  The  plans  also  comprise 
a schoolroom  capable  of  accommodating  100 
children,  but  for  want  of  funds  the  erection  of 
this  is  postponed  for  the  present.  The  style  is 
Gothic  of  a free  type,  and  the  materials  to  be 
used  are  red  brick  and  stone  dressings.  The 
building  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  George  B.  Ford,  architect,  Burslem ; and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  Enoch  Ellson,  of  Hough.  The 
amount  of  the  contract  is  8121,  3f,  lOd.,  which 
is  exclusive  of  boundary  fencing  and  warming 
apparatus. 

Sioansea. — A new  Congregational  Church,  in 
the  Carmarthen-read,  Swansea,  was  opened  on 
the  18th  uU.  The  new  chapel  is  of  a mixed  stylo 
of  architecture,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Williams. 
The  wood-work  of  the  interior  is  of  pitch  pine, 
with  the  exception  of  the  front  of  the  gallery 
and  the  platform,  which  are  of  white  picked  out 
with  gold.  The  ceiling  is  also  of  pitch  pine. 
The  building  is  of  local  stone,  with  Bath  atone 
dressings.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Thomas  White, 
of  Swansea.  The  cost  of  the  new  structure  is 
2,0001. 

Keith. — The  work  of  re-roofing  the  United 
Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Keith,  Banffshire,  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mi-.  F.  D.  Robertson,  architect, 
who  is  preparing  sketches  to  lay  before  the  oon- 
gi-egation  for  their  approval. 

Sowerby. — The  Wosleyans  of  Sowerby,  near 
Halifax,  have  determined  to  replace  the  chapel 
destroyed  by  fire  a few  months  ago.  The  plans 
for  the  new  chapel  have  been  designed  by  Mr. 

C.  F.  Pdtebett,  of  Halifax.  When  erected,  it 
will  stand  on  the  old  site,  but  by  taking  in  space 
formerly  occupied  by  vestries,  will  be  a much 
larger  building.  It  will  bo  in  the  Italian  style. 

It  is  proposed]  to  commence  building  the  schools 
beneath  the  chapel  as  soon  as  possible.  The  cost 
of  these  schools  will  be  from  1,0001.  to  1,1001. ; 
when  the  chapel  is  erected,  it  will  involve  a total 
expenditure  of  about  4,0001. 

CarbrooJe. — The  memorial-stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  School  Chapel  at  Carbrook  have  been 
laid.  About  three  years  ago  Mr.  Joseph  Angus 
gave  a plot  of  land  in  Carbrook-street,  upon 
which  a school  chapel  might  be  erected. 
Eventually  a start  was  made,  and  the  plans  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Webster  were  selected.  It  was  arranged 
that  on  the  ground. floor  there  should  be  a large 
schoolroom,  51  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  two  class-rooms 
adjoining,  each  14  ft.  by  12  fc.  On  the  first  floor 
there  will  be  rooms  of  corresponding  dimensions 
to  those  named.  The  bnilding  will  be  of  brick, 
with  atone  dressings  and  brick  bands.  Each  o*' 
the  schoolrooms  will  accommodate  about  250 
children,  and  the  entire  cost  is  expected  to  be 
about  1,8001. 

Geddingioti. — The  Union  Nonconformist  Chapel 
at  Geddington  has  been  rebuilt  on  another  site. 

It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  capable  of  seat- 
ing about  100.  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson  is  the  archi- 
tect ; Mr.  Mace,  of  Brigstook,  the  builder  j and 


Mr.  Buckby  the  painter  and  glazier.  The  cost 
has  been  about  7001. 

Cridling  Stubbs. — On  the  21st  ult.  memorial 
stones  were  laid  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at 
Cridling  Stubbs,  near  Knottingley.  The  chapel 
will  accommodate,  when  completed,  about  120 
persons  on  the  ground  floor.  The  works  will 
cost  about  5001. 

Bellshill. — On  the  20th  nit.  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Bellshill  Free  Church,  Motherwell, 
which  is  in  course  of  completion,  was  laid  by 
Provost  Swan,  of  Kirkaldy.  The  new  church  is 
a handsome  structure  in  the  Gothic  style,  from 
a design  by  Mr.  D.  Cluna^,  architect,  Edinburgh. 
There  is  sitting  accommodation  for  1,000  people, 
and  the  estimated  expenditure  is  about  3,000L 


, SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Great  Dalby. — New  Board  schools  at  Great 
Dalby  have  been  formally  opened.  The  build, 
ings  are  of  brick,  with  white  stone  dressings ; and 
a bell-turret  surmounts  the  whole.  The  master’s 
residence  forms  part  of  the  block.  The  school 
has  an  opeu-timbered  roof,  and  the  interior  walls 
are  pointed.  The  roofs  are  all  covered  with 
blue  slates,  and  have  red  ornamental  tile  cresting. 
The  total  ontlay,  including  fittings  and  site,  is 
1,1001.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Barnes,  contractor,  of  Melton,  from  the  de- 
signs and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R, 
W.  Johnson,  architect,  Melton  Mowbray. 

Southampton. — New  Board  Schools  in  Bridge- 
road,  Southampton,  were  opened  on  the  13th 
insb.  The  schools  have  been  built  from  a design 
by  Mr.  B.  T.  Howell  (the  architect  to  the  Board), 
by  Mr,  H.  I.  Sanders,  of  Southampton.  The  area 
of  site  is  791  square  yards,  and  the  aocommoda- 
tion  in  the  sobools  is  for  225  boys,  231  girls,  and 
309  infants,  total  768  children,  allowing  8 ft.  for 
each.  Average,  112  cubic  feet  of  space  per  head 
in  school  and  class  rooms.  The  buildings  have  a 
frontage  to  Bridge-road  of  50  ft.,  and  to  Latimer- 
street  of  140  ft.  On  the  ground-floor  is  the 
boys’  schoolroom,  with  two  class-rooms,  having 
the  entrance  from  Bridge-road.  The  girls’  school- 
room,  with  two  class-rooms,  are  situate  on  the 
first-floor,  over  the  boys’  school,  with  the  en- 
trance from  Latimer-street.  The  accommoda- 
tion for  infanta  consists  of  a junior  schoolroom 
with  class-room  on  the  ground.floor,  and  senior 
schoolroom  with  class-room  on  the  floor  above, 
with  entrance  from  Latimer-street.  The  rooms 
are  lofty  and  well  lighted  by  large  side  and  end 
windows,  the  upper  portions  of  which  are  made  to 
open  for  ventilation  with  Elsley’s  patent  levers. 
The  warming  will  ba  by  open  fires.  Moon’s 
dual  desks  for  arranging  the  children  in  pairs 
are  used.  The  coat  of  the  building  is  about  71. 
per  child,  the  total  cost  being  5,200L 
Brighton. — The  Pelham.street  Schools, — the 
sixth  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brighton 
School  Board, — were  formally  oppued  on  the 
12th  inst.,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The 
schools,  although  not  formally  opened  until  the 
12th  inst.,  have  been  applied  to  their  uses  for 
above  a month,  and  a description  of  them  was 
given  by  ns  a few  weeks  since.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  necessary  to  repeat  that  they  are  built  in 
the  “Domestic  Gothic”  style  of  red  kiln  and 
white  Suffolk  bricks,  with  Doulting  freestone 
dressings ; that  accommodation  is  given,  in 
three  distinct  departments,  for  250  boys,  250 
girls,  and  250  infants.  The  total  cost,  in- 
eluding  ground  and  furnishing,  has  been  10,000j. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  750  children. 
Mr.  Simpson  is  the  arobiteot,  the  builder  being 
Mr.  Bruton. 


LEWES  WATERWORKS. 

Sir, — In  the  Times  for  Tuesday,  18th  July, 
page  6,  second  column,  and  about  tbirty.seventb 
line  down,  the  military  corresponden*',  writing 
about  the  army  movements,  says, — “ Neither  can 
I think  that  Lewes  has  been  judiciously  selected 
as  a point  of  concentration.  It  is  true  there  are 
plenty  of  supplies  in  the  neighbourhood;  but 
were  the  steam  waterworks  destroyed,  or  out  of 
order,  there  would  be  no  water  between  the 
Ouse,  or  Oose,  which  passes  through  Lewes,  and 
the  Arun,  which  is  some  distance  to  the  rear.” 

In  the  Builder  for  November  6cb,  1875  (page 
995),  under  head  of  “ Lewes  Waterworks,”  it 
says, — “ Much  care  and  foresight  appears  to  have 
been  need  iu  planning  this  pumping  station,  so 
that  there  is  little  fear  of  any  breakdown  occur- 
ring through  accidents  j for  if  one  engine  failed, 
others  would  be  used  while  repairs  were  being 
made,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
boilers.” 
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“The  supply  of  water  is  inexhaustible,  for 
when  pumping  1,050  gallons  per  minute,  the 
water  in  the  well  stands  at  12  ft.  below  ground 
level,  and  when  pumping  ceases  it_  rises  until 
within  6 ft.  of  ground  line,  at  which  level  it 


stops.” 


This  information  was  taken  down  while  stand- 
ing by  one  of  the  engines  at  work,  and  certainly 
ought  to  bo  correct ; and  if  the  Times  military 
correspondent  will  make  inquiries,  he  will  find 
it  is  80. 

I think  it  due  to  the  town  of  Lewes,  as  well 
as  the  "Waterworks  authorities,  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  in  the  matter  of 


building  from  the  then  Mayor  (the  late  Mr. 
Rooker),  and  on  either  side  are  officers  and 
others  who  were  present  on  the  occasion.  The 
window  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Gibbs,  C.B.,  and 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  Milner  Allen. 


water  supply. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Frame. — The  east  window  of  Trinity  Church 
Frome,  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  in 
memory  of  its  first  incumbent,  the  late  Rev. 
Alfred  Daniel.  The  window  has  three  lancet 
lights,  the  one  being  considerably  longer  than 
the  others.  In  the  uppermedallion  is  portrayed 
the  Ascension.  Underneath  it  is  a quatrefoil,  in 
which  are  three  angels.  Under  this  is  the  prin. 
oipal  figure,  “The  Good  Shepherd”  ; and  at  the 
foot  are  interlaced  triangles,  as  on  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  The  leftside  light  baa  three  medal- 
lions—that  at  the  top  representing  the  call  of  St. 
Matthew;  at  the  foot,  St.  Mark  writing  his 
Gospel  from  the  dictation  of  St.  Peter;  and  the 
■centre  comprising  two  large  figures,  viz.,  the 
Evangelists  Sb.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  The 
right  side  light  has  also  three  medallions,  the 
npper  one  being  St.  Paul  in  prison  being  visited 
by  Sb.  Luke ; that  in  the  centre  having  two  large 
figures  of  the  Evangelists  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  ; 
and  the  medallion  at  the  foot  depicting  the  call 
of  Sb.  John, 

Coates.— A.  stained-glass  east  window,  by 
Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  together 
with  a handsome  reredos,  in  mosaic  and  painted 
tiles,  by  Messrs.  Powell,  have  just  been  erected 
in  Coates  Church.  A memorial  window  to  two 
of  bis  children  has  also  been  erected  for  Mr.  A, 
Cator,  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Co. ; and  Messrs. 
Clayton  Bell  have  in  progress  still  another 
window  for  the  church. 

Beaulieu.  — Recent  additions  tp  Beaulien 
Church,  Hants,  include  a stained-glass  window, 
by  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  in  memory  of  the 
infant  son  of  Lord  and  Lady  H.  Scott ; a reredos 
of  mosaic  work,  in  glass,  by  Messrs.  Powell ; the 
new  pavement  of  the  sanctuary,  with  tiles  which 
are  copied  (by  Minton)  from  original  Beaulien 
Abbey  tiles ; and  some  gas-standards,  by  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son,  & Peard,  those  in  the  sanctuary  and 
chancel  being  of  polished  brass. 

Southdean  Church,  ScotlaruZ.— There  have  just 
been  put  up  in  this  church  a series  of  stained- 
glass  windows.  There  are  fifteen  lights,  all,  vyith 
one  exception,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Ballautiue, 
Edinburgh,  who  fitted  up  the  whole.  In  the 
north  gable  are  two  lofty  lancets,  with  canopy 
designs;  one,  the  gift  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Home,  shows  a full-sized  figure  of  Moses,  and 
the  family  arms  below;  the  other,  erected  by 
tenantry  of  the  Jedforest  estate,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Lord  Douglas  and  family,  presents 
Joshua  in  armour  and  royal  robe,  with  the 
Douglas  arms  below.  There  are  two  canopy 
windows  in  the  side.  One  of  these  has  been 
-erected  by  subscription,  in  memory  of  Thomson, 
the  poet  of  “ The  Seasons.”  The  Scripture  snb- 


The  Englishman's  Illustrated  Quide  Booh  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  especially  adapted 
to  the  Use  of  British  Tourists  and  Settlers 
visiting  those  Countries,  ivithfull  Iijformation 
as  to  the  best  Routes  o/  Travel,  most  Attractive 
Scenc-ry.  Third  Edition.  London : Long- 
mans, Green,  Reader,  & Dyer.  1876. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  contemplate  a run  to 
the  States  may  usefully  fortify  themselves  by 
the  study  of  this  little  (illustrated)  volume.  Some 
who  take  it  up  without  any  intention  of  that  kind 
will  probably  make  up  their  mind  to  go  the  first 
opportunity.  An  appendix  iucludes  an  account 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 


Ex2->eriments  on  the  Strength  of  Cement,  chiefly 
inreference  to  the  Portland  Cement  used  in  the 
Southern  Main  Drainage  Works.  By  John 
Grant,  M.  Inst.,  C.E.  London:  E.  & F.  N. 
Spon,  Chariog-cross. 

In  reply  to  some  inquiries  for  information  as  to 
Portland  cement,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
mention  that  a now  edition  of  Mr,  Grant’s  book 
was  ’published  at  the  end  of  last  year.  Mr. 
Grant  had  excellent  opportunities  for  investiga- 


sor”  (Hardwicke  & Bogue)  is  a well-illustrated 
brochure  and  pleasant  reading ; it  gives,  however, 
but  the  briefest  introduction  to  the  places  named. 

Speaking  of  the  architectural  drawings  at 

“ The  Centennial,”  the  American  Architect 
gays : — “ The  three  influences,  Euglish,  French, 
and  German,  to  which  we  owe  our  architecture, 
are  pretty  clearly  shown  and  distinguished  in 
the  Exhibition;  and  their  local  distribution  is 
somewhat  significant.  The  English  influence, 
represented  by  modern  Gothic  of  the  Victorian 
type,  predominates  in  the  Boston  work,  and  is 
very  prominent  in  that  of  New  York.  The 
French  influence  is  stronger  in  the  New  York 
section  than  elsewhere,  though  it  leaves  some 
trace  also  on  the  Boston  and  other  Eastern  work. 
The  German  influence  is  most  marked  in  the 
Western  work,  just  as  we  know  that  in  fact  the 
Germans  are  a more  prominent  element  in  the 
Western  than  in  the  Eastern  communities.  In 
the  New  York  work  we  find  the  Euglish,  French, 
and  German  tendencies  shown  more  on  an 
equality  than  in  any  of  the  other,  as  the  make- 
up of  the  city  is  more  cosmopolitan  in  all  re- 
spects than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  Philadelphia  contributions,  the 
German  element  is  prominent  also,  as  it  is  in  the 
city;  but  the  representation  is  so  incomplete 
that  it  cannot  be  taken  as  an  index  of  what  is 
done  in  the  city.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  in 
takiug  into  account  the  infiaences  which  act 
upon  American  architecture,  that  the  work  which 
bears  a German  character  is  almost  exclusively 
the  work  of  Germans.  German  architects  come 
here  already  educated,  as  German  mechanics 
do,  and  practise  in  the  German  way ; but 
Americans  who  become  architects  acquire 
very  little  of  the  German  habit  in  design. 
If  they  go  abroad  to  study,  it  is  almost  in- 
variably  to  Paris  or  London, — commonly  tho 


tion  in  connexion  with  the  main  drainage  works, 

and  made  that  good  use  of  them  which  might  , 

have  been  expected  from  hia  known  intelligence  | former, ‘"almost  never  to  a German  oity.  If  they 


and  skill.  The  bulk  of  the  book  was  originally  gtudyat  home,  it  is  commonly  with  Americans 
read  at  meetings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  gf  French  or  English  tendencies,  seldom  of 


Engineers,  and  reports  are  given  of  the  discussions 
which  followed. 


VARIORUM. 


The  Penn  Montldy  for  July  contains  a paper 
by  E.  Wrigley  on  “The  Advantages  of  the  Co- 
operative Feature  of  the  Building  Association, 
compared  with  other  Plans  of  Saving.”  This 
ia  the  last  sentence  of  the  article: — “A  com- 
munity of  patient,  diligent,  frugal,  and  contented 
workers,  recognising  fully  the  power  and  the 
beauty  of  co-operative  effort,  are  like  an  army  of 
road-builders — they  improve  the  barren  places 
of  the  earth,  and  make  them  to  bloom  as  tho 
rose.  In  place  of  wasting  their  hours  in  empty 
repining,  and  their  strength  in  useless  opposi- 
tion ; instead  of  listening  to  the  idle  talk  and 
empty  theories  of  the  ‘ poisoner  ’ and  dema- 
gogue, they  unite,  not  for  tho  purpose  of  over- 
throwing capital,  but  with  the  design  of  be- 
coming in  good  time  capitalists  themselves. 
Thus  my  text  points  the  way,  and  co-operation 
applies  the  means,  of  creating  that  almost 
millennial  state  of  existence  for  the  working 
classes  which  has  been  the  dream  of  the  re- 
former  since  civilisation  firat  dawned  upon  the 

earth.” A writer  in  the  Manchester  Critic, 

commenting  on  “ Queer  luventions,”  says, 
speaking  of  perpetual  motion: — “The  oddest 
thing  a^ut  these  perpetual-motion  inventors  is 
that  they  are  fully  aware  of  their  ignorance  of 


German.  Hence,  as  native  architects  ooms_  more 
and  more  into  majority,  and  the  proportion  of 
imported  ones  grows  smaller,  it  is  likely  that  the 
effect  of  German  training  on  our  building  will 
diminish,  and  the  English  and  French  influences 
have  the  field  more  and  more  to  themselves, 
till  some  distinctly  American  character  asserts 
itself ; which  seems  not  likely  to  be  the  case  very 

quickly.” 'The  Report  of  the  Leicester  Free 

Library  shows  that  the  present  number  of  books 
in  the  library  is  15,073,— in  the  lending  depart- 
ment,  11,012,  and  in  the  reference,  4,063,— being 
an  increase,  since  the  commencement,  of  5,900. 
In  the  lending  library  the  circulation  has  been 
106,237,  being  an  increase  of  993 ; tho  purchase?, 
412  volumes,  333  having  been  to  replace  worn- 
out  books.  In  the  reference  department,  7,1/  4 
volumes  have  been  issued,  being  an  inciease  of 
315  on  the  previous  year.  92  volumes  have  been 

purchased,  and  185  presented. The  Inly 

number  of  The  Quarterly  is  a good  one.  iho 
articles  on  “ Ornamental  and  Useful  Tree 

The  Orkneys  and  Rude  Stone  Monu- 
meats,”  and  “ South  Sea  Island  Mythology,” 
will  commend  themselves  to  a largo  proportion 
of  our  readers.  The  writer  of  the  article  ou 
rude  stone  monuments  will  not  accept  Mr.  Per- 
guBBon’s  theory,  which  would  depriye  them  of 
any  extreme  antiquity. 


. mechanics,  and  lament  that  ' their  people*  did 

ject  is  David  as  shepherd  tuning  his  youthful  them  to  the  mechanical  business.  Their 

lyre,  and  beneath  is  a likeness  of  the  poet,  as  a failures  and  the  want  of  success  of  their  in- 


young  man,  copied  from  an  anthentic  portrait. 
The  only  other  canopy  subject  is  erected  by  Sir 
W.  Elliot,  Wolflee,  in  memory  of  his  son.  This 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bagoloy,  New- 
castle,  and  oontaius  a representation  of  Christ 
stilling  the  waves. 

Hamilton  Parish  Church.— Mr.  James  Steven, 
son,  Hamilton,  has  just  caused  to  be  placed  in  the 
old  parish  church  a memorial  window,  in  memory 
of  his  deceased  wife.  The  subject  chosen  is  that 
of  Mary  at  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  with  Martha 
standing  by.  The  full  text  from  Luke  x.  41, 
42,  is  given  in  ancient  characters  round  the 
margin,— “Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  carefuland 
troubled  about  many  things ; but  one  thing  is 
needful,  and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part, 
which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her.” 
Messrs.  Ballantine  are  the  artists. 

Plymouth. — A stained-glass  window  has  jnst 
been  erected  in  the  Plymouth  Guildhall,  repre- 
senting the  ceremony  of  opening  the  Guildhall 
by  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  High 
Steward  of  the  Borough,  in  August,  1874.  The 
Prince  is  represented  receiving  the  key  of  the 


ventiona  are  all  due  to  bad  workmanship  and 
ignorance,  and  they  know  it.  ‘ But  it  my 


Ks££lIaH£a. 


father  had  only  made  me  an  engineer!’  they 
sigh.  If  you  are  a good-natured  man,  and 
have  a little  time  at  the  moment,  you  en- 
deavour to  go  through  the  alphabet  of  force, 
and  try  hopoleaely  to  refute  and  disenchant 
this  man,  whose  wife  tells  you  he  is  ‘ wasting 
bis  brains  away  with  thinking,  drat  ’em!’ 
This  requires  great  care,  and  after  you  have 
prepared  bis  mind  by  asking  him  if  he  believes, 
a 3 a Christian  man,  that  there  arc  sixteen  ounces 
in  the  pound,  and  if  he  ever  knew  any  pound  to 
have  seventeen  ounces,  you  craftily  ask  him  if  he 
knows  of  a weight  lighter  than  sixteen  ounces  that 
will  balance  a pound  in  the  scales.  He  cuts  short 
your  endeavours  by  quoting  from  a poet  you  have 
never  heard  of,  and  of  whom  you  have  no  desire 
to  hear : — 


‘ A few  rode  methods, 

And  some  rough  rules  have  wrought 
Hore  for  mankind 

Thaa  all  the  pride  of  intellect  and  thought.’  ’ 


“Up  the  River  from  Westminster  to  Wind- 


Teclinioal  Education  in  Germany— The 
programme  for  1876-V7  of  the  Teobnikum 
Mittweida  has  just  been  issued,  Mittweida  is 
coveuiently  and  centrally  situated,  being  half  an 
hour’s  journey  from  Chemnitz,  three  from 
Dresden  and  Leipzig,  two  from  Freiberg  and 
Zwickau,  and  five  from  Berlin.  The  teaching 
Btall  consists  of  the  director, _ professors  of  ma- 
thematics,  mechanical  engineers,  teachers  of 
langua^'es  andcommercial matters, and  assistants. 
The  cbTef  advantage  of  the  Tecknikum,  as  com- 
pared with  the  School  of  Science,  appears  to  be 
that  in  the  former  greater  attention  is  paid  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  classes  in  such  a manner 
that  no  student  is  compelled  to  learn  the  higher 
branches  of  any  given  subject  unless  be  is  likely 
to  require  it  in  the  particular  branch  of  industry 
to  which  he  proposes  to  devote  ^'“Belf  m after 
life  By  this  means  each  ia  enabled  to  obtain 
more  than  usual  of  the  particular  kind  of  know- 
ledge  useful  to  him,  although  he  may  get  alittlo 
less  general  scientific  knowledge  than  might  be 
acquired  in  the  School  of  Science. 
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Supposed  Somano-Celtic  Remains  in 
Oxford. — Mr.  Gr.  A.  Rowell,  in  a letter  to  tho 
Oxford  Journal,  says  that  daring  the  recent 
drainage  works  in  Titmouae-lane  (leading  from 
the  Canal  Wharf  to  the  Old  Castle)  several  iron 
horse-shoes  of  a pecnliar  form  were  found  at 
about  15  ft.  below  the  surface.  One,  from  a sort 
of  clay  not  far  from  the  castle,  is  bronze-like  in 
appearance,  ajid,  although  somewhat  worn,  as 
bright  as  if  just  made ; the  other’s  were  from  a 
mixed  soil,  and  are  more  or  less  iuorusted  with  it, 
but  there  is  not  a speck  of  rust  on  any  of  them, 
although  it  is  probable  they  had  been  under- 
ground from  Romano  - British  times.  From 
Fleming’s  work  on  “Horse-shoes  and  Horse-shoe, 
ing,”  it  appears  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
Romans,  until  a century  or  two  after  the  Christian 
era,  shod  their  horses  with  metal,  or,  at  least, 
with  such  shoes  as  were  nailed  to  the  feet;  but 
that  horse-shoes  similar  to  those  now  in  question 
have  been  found,  with  the  well-known  Celt  and 
other  bronze  articles,  in  Celtic  and  Gaulic  graves 
on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  all  such 
horse-shoes  being  small  in  size  and  similar  in 
form,  showing  that  the  horses  of  these  regions 
in  those  days  were  diminutive  as  compared  with 
those  generally  of  later  times.  The  quality  of 
the  iron  of  one  shoe  has  been  tested  by  Mr. 
Neill,  of  Corn  Market-street,  who  states  that 
it  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  such  as  it 
would  be  difficult  or  hardly  possible  to  procure 
in  the  metal  market.  Tho  shoes  (with  a hoof- 
picker  found  with  them,  and  in  a similar  con- 
dition) will  be  deposited  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum. 

Street  Architecture  in  Elgin.— We  learn 
from  the  Courajit  that  the  eastward  part 
of  Dr.  Mackay’s  property,  beside  the  British 
Linen  Company’s  Bank— to  which  is  attached  the 
well-known  tower  which  no  tourist  wishful  to 
see  the  lions  of  the  old  city  passes  by  without 
inspection— has  been  dismantled.  The  tower  is 
attached  to  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  pro- 
perty,  and  its  walls  contain,  in  three  different 
parts,  tho  arms  of  the  Leslies  of  Rothes,  with 
date  1634,  and  the  letters  A.  L,,  believed  to  be 
the  initials  of  Andrew  Leslie,  who  was,  at  that 
time,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Elgin,  and  who 
purchased  the  estate  of  the  Gleu  of  Rothes.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  old  tower  is  to  stand 
just  as  it  is,  and  the  new  erection  contiguous  to 
it,  and  of  which  it  will  form  a part,  will  be  en- 
tirely in  keeping  wRh  it,  and  in  tho  Scottish 
Baronial  stylo,  Billings,  in  his  “Baronial  and 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Scotland,”  makes 
the  tower  the  subject  of  one  of  his  engravings. 
The  new  building  is  to  bo  three  stories  in  heigb*-j 
with  a shop  on  the  ground-floor.  The  entr^oe 
to  the  new  dwelling-house  will  bo  by  the  present 
door  of  the  tower.  The  contractors  are : — J 
Robertson,  mason  ; A.  Munro  Son,  carpenters , 

J.  Wilson,  slater;  J.  Hunter,  plumber;  David 
Simpson,  plasterer ; John  Eintrac,  painter  aud 
glazier. 


Impure  Ice. — The  mixing  of  ice  with  light 
wines  and  other  summer  drinks  has  now  become 
so  general  amongst  the  hotter  classes  of  society, 
that  some  assurance  of  its  purity  seems  neoes- 
sary.  What  is  termed  Wenham  Lake  Ice  is 
principally  imported  from  Norway  in  large 
blocks  cut  out  from  the  frozen  fiords  or  lakes, 
the  water  in  which  is  usually  very  pure,  but  owing 
probably  to  the  annually  increasing  demand  for 
this  luxury,  a large  quantity  of  ioe,  apparently 
clear  and  transparent,  is  sold,  which  does  not 
come  from  any  such  unobjectionable  sources, 
and  which,  when  melted,  might  fairly  merit  the 
designation  of  “dirty  water.”  Dr.  Whitmore, 
in  his  report  on  Marylebone,  says, — “ Some  of 
this  melted  ice  has  been  brought  under  ray 
notice,  in  which  I found  a considerable  amount 
of  sediment,  apparently  of  vegetable  matter. 
Those  who  use  ice  are  recommeuded  to  test  its 
purity  by  dissolving  a small  portion  in  a wine- 
glass,  and  if  the  water  is  clear  and  bright,  in  all 
probability  it  is  genuine  Norway  ice ; but,  if 
otherwise,  it  should  be  rejected.”  This  warning 
is  very  necessary. 

Proposed  Winter  Gardens  for  Leaniing* 
ton. — A 2>nblic  meeting  was  held  at  Learning’ 
ton  on  the  13th  inst.,  to  consider  the  desirabilitv 
of  establishing  winter  gardens  in  that  town.  The 
mayor  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  scheme, 
and  bis  best  wishes  for  its  realisation.  He  then 
introduced  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Southport,  who  con. 
afcructed  the  winter  gardens  in  that  place.  That 
gentleman  detailed  hia  proposals,  pointed  out  the 
success  of  the  Southport  Winter  Gardens,  and 
the  great  benefits  which  had  accrued  to  the  place 
through  the  establishment  of  such  a resort,  and 
showed  that  similar  results  might  be  expected  to 
follow  the  provision  of  similar  attraotiona  in 
Leamington,  On  the  proposition  of  Alderman 
Bright,  seconded  by  Councillor  Salmon,  it  was 
resolved  that  it  was  desirable  toestabliab  winter 
gardens  in  Leamington.  A provisional  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  scheme,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  by  the  formation  of  a 
limited  liability  company.  Three  sites  are  men- 
tioned. 

Newnham  Paddex,  Lutterworth. — The 

Earl  of  Denbigh  is  making  gre.at  alterations  to 


Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain.— 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland  presided,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  at  a largo  meoting  convened 
in  St.  James’s  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a society  to  be  called  the  Sanitary  In, 
atitution  of  Great  Britain.  The  object  of  the 
proposed  institute  will  be  to  direct  public  atten- 
tion to  all  matters  affecting  public  health.  Ifc 
will  watch  all  measures  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  public  health  and  sanitary 
reform,  and  it  is  intended  to  form  branches  in 
urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts  in  connexion 
with  the  central  office  in  London.  Are  there 
not  existing  organisations  which  could  be  made 
to  efleot  this  ? 

New  Skating  Rink  at  Stafford.— A skating 
rmk  for  Stafford,  situate  in  the  Newport-road, 
was  opened  on  the  5th  inst.  The  rink  is  a 
covered  one,  and  is  165  ft.  long  and  56  ft.  broad, 
excluding  the  offices.  The  gable  ends  are  of 
brick  and  stone,  while  the  sides  and  offices  are  of 
wood,  with  brick  piers.  The  roof,  which  is  sup-  • 
ported  with  iron  ties  and  rods,  fa  lofty,  and, 
together  with  the  sides,  is  picked  out  in  colours 
of  various  tiuts.  The  skating  surface,  which  has 
been  laid  by  the  Val  de  Travers  Company,  con- 
tains 8,250  square  feet.  There  is  also  a spacious 
promenade,  a raised  platform  at  one  end,  and  a 
band.etand.  The  rink  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Hayes  & Son,  under  the  superintendenco 
of  Mr.  W.  F.  Bagnall,  architect. 

Poreign  Competition.— During  the  last  few 
mouths,  says  the  Birmingham  Post,  a French 
manufacturing  firm  has  established  an  agency  in 
Birmingham,  and  has  supplied  largo  quantities 
of  hardware  peculiar  to  Birmingham  and  its 
district,  at  prices  considerably  lower  than  those 
of  native  manufactures,  such  articles  being, 
nevertheless,  frequently  made  from  Stafford, 
shire  iron  and  Sheffield  steel.  Another  signi- 
ficant hint  as  to  future  competition,  not  only  in 
foreign  and  colonial  markets,  but  even  onEugliab 
soil,  is  the  lists  of  prices  of  several  American 
manufacturers  who  are  supplying  not  only  axes 
and  steel  forks,  for  which  they  have  long  been 
famous,  but  a great  variety  of  hardware  goods. 
Accident  to  a “ Steeple  Jack.”— On  tho 


hi,  mansion  and  grounds  St°Newnham-Siio7  | wSuam  Vood™a'*wto°f°””'f 
The  north  wino-  l.na  hnAn  Will  am  Woodruff,  who  11 


Fine  Art  Gallery  and  Industrial  Museum 
for  York,— Arrangements  are  in  progress  for 
the  establishment  at  York  of  a permanent  Fine 
Art  Gallery  and  Industrial  Exhibition  or  Museum. 

All  tho  preliminaries  are  now  said  to  be  settled] 
and  the  future  of  the  project  is  cheering.  A 
large  guarantee  fund,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
30,0001,,  has  been  arranged,  aud  the  call  of  20 
per  cent,  on  the  guarantors  is  being  promptly  paid 
into  the  bank.  At  a meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  on  the  7th  inst,,  Sir  James  Meek  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  Taylor,  architect,  presented  a 
lithographed  block  plan,  with  elevation  of  the 
proposed  permanent  building.  It  is  designed  for 
the  reception  and  display  of  paintings,  sculp, 
tures,  and  other  works  of  art,  with  a:ccommoda. 
tion  fora  technical  mnaenm.  Negotiations  have 
been  concluded  with  the  Commissioners  of 
\yood8  and  Forests  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
site  known  as  Bearpark’s  Gardens,  and  the 
meeting  resolved  that  a cheque  for  4,0001.  be 
drawn  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  land  and 
to  obtain  the  grant  from  the  Crown.  A house 
adjoining  the  site  has  been  purchased  for  6001., 
and  the  executive  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  property  required. 

Building  Societies  and  Sanitary  Associa- 
tiona.— Under  cover  of  the  interest  which  has 
been  evoked  with  reference  to  improved  habita- 
tions,  various  societies  are  being  formed  and 
projected.  We  will  simply  advise  our  readers  at 
present  that  before  taking  shares  in  such  schemes 

OT  otherwise  joining  any  one  of  them  they  BhonU  »uu 

satisly  themselves  that  trustworthy  persona  have  stndents  have  already  joined.  An  architect 
the  management  of  the  undertaking.  J announced  as  president. 


The  north  wing  Las  been  pulled  down,  and  a new  bV  t ^ r t 

wing,  120  ft.  long,  three  stories  hish  and  con  7 ^ nickname  of  Steeple  Jack.”  For  some 
nign,  ana  con-  time  past  the  chimney-ahafd  belonging  to  the 
Bone  Grinding  and  Dust  Company,  Bromlcy- 
common,  has  been  leaning,  and  tho  services  of 
Woodruff  were  called  in.  He  ascended  for  the 
pnrposo  of  sawing  the  shaft,  and  labourers  were 
attaching  a second  sling,  when  a stone  fell  from 
the  top  of  the  chimney,  striking  Woodruff  and 
smashing  both  thighs.  The  sling  was  thea 
lowered,  and  the  injui’ed  man  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  where  amputation  of  the  left  log  was 
deemed  imperative. 


taming  seventeen  suites  of  rooms,'  is  to  be 
erected.  There  will  be  a tower  in  the  centre, 
and  the  whole  will  be  built  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  The  alterations  are  being  carried  out 
by  Mr.  J.  Bromwich,  builder,  Rugby,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  architect.  On 
tho  11th  inst.,  the  Countess  of  Denbigh  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  building.  A portico 
IS  to  be  built  over  the  iron  gates  that  are  to  be 
removed  from  his  lordship’s  Berwick  estates. 
The  gates  will,  it  is  supposed,  coat  about  1,0001. 
to  remove  to  Newnham. 

Glass  from  Slag.— At  the  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  North  of  England  Iron  and  Coal  Trade, 
slag  was  shown  in  a fibrous  form,  and  in  the 
Barrow  district  a company  is  in  process  of 
formation  to  manufacture  slag  into  glass,  under 
a patent  taken  out  by  Mr.  B.  Britten.  The  slag 
is  taken  as  issuing  from  the  blast-farnaces,  con. 
ducted  into  a tank,  and  there  mixed  with  other 
materials,  from  which  mixture  transparent  glass 
is  made.  It  is  claimed  for  the  now  glass  that  it 
is  acid  proof,  and  capable  of  use  for  all  purposes 
for  which  the  best  bottle  glass  is  suitable.  Ex- 
periments  have  just  been  conducted  at  the 
Wellingborough  Ironworks,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  saving  in  the  process  is  so  great  that  it 
is  likely  to  bring  about  important  changes  in  the 
;Ias3  manufacture. 

The  Birmingham  Improvement  Scheme. 

All  the  petitions  against  the  scheme  of  Alder, 
man  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  for  the  improvement  of 
Birmingham,  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act, 
have  been  withdrawn,  and  consequently  there 
will  be  no  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  scheme  will  involve  the  purchase 
of  property  valued  at  nearly  two  millions  sterling, 
and  have  the  effect  of  sweeping  away  a very 
large  portion  of  the  slums  and  unhealthy  dwel- ' 
lings  in  the  town. 

Bricklayers. — We  are  asked  to  say  that 
technical  classes  for  the  instruction  of  brick, 
layers  are  now  being  held  at  the  Artisans’  Insti- 
tute,  St.  Martin’s-Jane,  being  the  result  of  the 
recent  meetings  held  with  the  view  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  trade,  and  that  over  thirty 


Proposed  Tower  Bridge.— At  a public 
meeting  held  at  the  Vestry  Hall,  Minories,  on 
the  10th  of  July,  it  was  resolved, — “ That 
this  meeting  having  heard  a description  of 
Barnett’s  Patent  for  a bridge  across  the 
river  Thames,  from  the  Tower  to  Rotherhithe, 
explained  by  Mr.  Le  Fevre,  hereby  expresses  an 
opinion  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  Bridge  Committee  of  the  Common  Council, 
and  that  the  site  selected  by  the  engineer  is  ap- 
proved by  this  meeting.”  We  are  not  able  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  design  will  ever  be 
carried  out. 

Proposed  Public  Buildings  at  Alnwick. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson  has  prepared  three  alternative 
plans  for  providing  increased  accommodation  for 
Quarter  Sessions  business  at  Alnwick.  The  first 
plan  provides  a new  court-house,  extending  from 
the  town-hall  to  the  corner  of  the  Market-place. 
The  second  proposes  to  divide  the  Corn  Exchange 
into  courts  and  other  necessary  apartments  by 
means  of  sound-proof  partitions.  Tho  third  plan 
is  to  provide  the  required  accommodation  by 
additions  and  alterations  to  the  county  premises 
in  the  Green  Bat. 

Swansea  Master  Builders’ Association. — 
The  members  of  this  recently-formed  association 
dined  together  on  the  11th  inst.,  when  about 
thirty  of  the  master  builders  of  Swansea  and 
one  or  two  invited  guests  from  Newport  and 
Gloucester  were  present.  Mr.  Wm.  Thomas  (of 
the  firm  of  Thomas,  Watkins,  and  Jenkins),  as  the- 
preaident  of  the  association,  took  the  chair,  tha 
vice-ohairs  being  filled  by  Mr.  Thos.  White,  vice- 
president  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Rees. 
Mr.  William  Williams,  of  Newport,  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  “ Success  to  the  Master 
Builders’  Association  of  Swansea,” 
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Matheson  and  Grant’s  Engineering 
Trades  Report  says,—"  The  iron  and  other 
staple  trades  of  the  kingdom  which  depend  npon 
engineering  enterprise  for  their  prosperity 
afford  at  present  the  most  oonapionous  examples 
of  the  general  commercial  depression  which  has 
now  prevailed  in  England  for  more  than  a year. 
The  causes  of  this  depression  are  various ; but 
most  of  them  are  but  incidents  in  the  general 
reaction  which  is  still  taking  place  from  the  over- 
trading  and  speculation  of  1871*2  after  the  close 
of  the  Franco- German  war.” 

The  New  Edinburgh  Infirmary  Build- 
ings.— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  managers  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  Mr.  John  Bryce  was  ap- 
pointed architect  to  the  new  infirmary  buildings. 
In  making  this  appointment  the  managers  have 
had  regard  to  Mr.  Bryce’s  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  plans,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he 
took  an  active  part,  as  well  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  late  architect’s  intentions  in  regard  to  the 
completion  of  the  buildings. 

Gloucestershire  Archmological  Associa- 
tion.— The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion  will  be  held  at  Gloucester  on  Wednesday, ' 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  23rd,  2‘ltb,  and  25th 
of  August.  The  first  day  of  the  meeting  will  be 
occupied  iu  visiting  the  cathedral  and  other 
micientboildings  in  Gloucester,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  John  Bellows.  On  the  following  day  the 
Association  will  visit  Tewkesbury  and  Deerburst; 
and  on  the  Friday  Berkeley  Castle  will  bo  in- 
spected. 

Great  Eastern  Railway.— The  improve- 
ments which  have  been  in  progress  at  Stepney 
Station  several  months,  and  which  were  noticed 
by  us  recently,  have  been  brought  to  a successful 
completion,  and  the  passenger  traffic  which  it 
was  found  necessary  to  suspend  during  the 
execution  of  the  works,  was  resumed  on  Monday 
the  17th  inst. 

New  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Portsmouth. — 
A new  lunatic  asylum  for  the  borough  of  Ports- 
mouth, at  Milton,  has  been  in  course  of  con. 
struction  for  several  months  past,  and  on  the 
11th  inat.  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion atone  was  performed.  The  builder  is  Mr. 
C.  T.  Quick,  and  the  architect  Mr.  George  Cake, 

Death  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  of 
Shrewsbury. — The  death  is  announced  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Tisdale,  borough  surveyor  of  Shrews- 
bury  for  the  past  quarter  of  a century.  The 
Mayor,  in  moving  a vote  of  condolence  with  the 
family,  paid  a high  tribute  to  Mr.  Tisdale’s  zeal 
and  ability. 

Drawings  at  the  American  Exhibition. 
Information  reaches  os  that  many  of  the 
drawings  now  in  the  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia 
are  being  much  injured  by  the  absorption  of 
moisture.  Who  is  looking  after  the  English 
pictures  there  ? 

Surrey  Archeeological  Society,  — The 
annual  excursion,  under  the  presidency  of 
Viscount  Midletoo,  is  fixed  to  take  place  on 
Thursday,  the  3rd  of  August  next,  to  Godaiming, 
Thnrsley,  Eletead,  and  Peperharow. 


For  West  Ham  UDion  Schoola,  dormitories,  and  ofBcea. 
Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T. 
Nixon : 


Judd  & Hawkins 

Extra  Block. 

.£20,436  £1,800 

..  20.335  2.0S9 

Shurraur 

..  19,686  ... 

Aitehison  X Waiker.,.. 

..  18,455  ... 

Nightingale  

..  18,287  ... 

...  1,882 

Linfleld  

..  18,250  ... 

Sheffield  

..  17,963  ... 

...  1,878 

...  1,758 

Langmesd  & Way 

Stephenson 

Enuor  (accepted) 

..  17,281  ... 

For  execntion  of  drainage  works,  &c,,  at  Twyford, 
Winchester,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  the 
Winchester  Union.  Mr.  A.  W.  Galbraith,  aurreyor;— 
Clark  £1,321  11 

Cowdery  & Sons  752  0 0 

Allen  685  0 0 

Croxford  & Co 6S1  11  0 

Sibsey  (accepted)  606  18  2 

Egerton  (sum  total  not  giren). 

For  labour  only  to  dwelling-house,  Mapperloy  Plains, 
Nottingham.  Mr.  T.  G.  Alderson,  architect ; — 

Lewin  Carter  £282  0 0 

Sinks  & Euowles 227  11  6 

ParnalJ,  Brothers  (accepted)  223  0 0 


For  erecting  new  music-hall  and  altering  billiard-room, 
&o.,  at  Three  Cups,  Bow,  for  Mr.  Prideaux.  Mr.  James 
Broadhurst,  architect : — • 

J.  iS:  il.  Cocks  (accepted)  £2,100  0 0 


For  formation  of  new  roads  on  the  Culrerden  Park 
estate,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  Sir  Darid  Salomons,  barf, 
(first  portion).  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells,  surveyors : — 

Woodhatn.  Brothers  £625  0 0 

Skinner  & Co 518  0 0 

Goldsmith 627  3 6 

Hawkea  506  0 0 

Perigoo  -102  10  3 


For  ten  blocks  of  buildings  at  North  Hill,  Highgate,  for 
the  Directors  of  the  iligbgate  Dwellings  Company.  Mr. 
W Ward  Lee,  arcuiieci.  i^uauiuies  not  supplied 

Brown £7,670  0 0 

Southgate  7,511  0 0 

Smale  6,989  0 0 

Wheeler  (withdrawn) 5,760  0 0 


For  new  Congregational  Church,  Romford,  Essex, 
accordance  with  amended  drawings.  Mr.  E.  C.  Allam, 
architect : — 

Staines  li  Son  (accepted)  £3,210  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


M.  M.— Rev.  D.  B.-B.  i:  Co,— S,  R.  F.—T.  J.  H.— M.  T.— E.  P.— 
J.  M.-J.  R.-B,  & Co.— 3.  M.— R.  P.— Q.— O,  & B — J.  J.-H.  St.  J.— 
R.  M.  B.— 8.  SSoD.— W.  C.-H.  K.-J.  B.-R.  B.-S.  W.K.~\V.  0.  & 
Co-— H.  8.— An  Old  Builder  (doe*  not  make  hie  point  very  clear},— 
W.  L.  (next  week). 

I are  compelled  to  decline  poioUns  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  Usta  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetiOBS,  resU.  of  course,  with  the  autliurs. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Tzsju 
MONiALS  left  at  the  OJice  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 
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ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Bix  lines  (about  fifty  words}  or  under 51" 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  Os,  bU. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words}  or  under  ..  2e.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os,  6d. 

PRK-PAY'MENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSOBIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
iu  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rata  of  19a  per  annum. 
Payable  In  A dvance. 

Halfpenny  stampasccepted  for  amounts  under  Bs.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  hy  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  tin  «. 
King-street,  Covenl-garden.  W.O.  t«  DODGLAS  hOURDRINIEK. 


For  alterations  and  additioD9_to  the  Burlington  School, 
Burlington-atreet.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperis,  architect : — 

Holland  AHannen  £5,350  0 0 

Smith  & Co 6,300  0 0 

I£.  & A.  By  waters  5,199  0 0 

Scrivener  Si  White  5,110  0 0 

Patrick  & Son  (accepted) 5,045  0 0 


For  house  at  Hendon,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  William 
Goode.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperis,  architect : — 

Fish £1,103  0 0 

Lawrence  & Sons 3,982  0 0 

Patrick  & Son  3,621  0 0 

Brass  3,697  0 0 

For  new  wing,  &c.,  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  Qray’s- 
inn-road.  Mr.  William  Harvey,  architect.  Quaatitiesby 
Mr.  Henry  Smith : — 

Deduct  for 
Bath  Stone. 

Eborall  £11,010  £750 

Dove,  Brothers 13,755  390 

Smith  & to 13,380  100 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Co 12,990  150 

Kirk  & Randall 12,876  490 

Shepherd  12,150  435 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mercbanta. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ta} 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsbam,  Wilts.  [Advt.J 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price.— 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seysael,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M,  BTODABT  * 0 0, 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Adyt.] 


TENDERS 

For  banking  premisea  and  manager’s  house,  Batley,  for 
the  West  llidiog  Union  Banking  Company.  Messrs. 
Sheard  Sc  Hanstock,  architects.  Quantities  by  the  archU 
tects : — 

Brier,  Sons,  & Wilson  (masons,  &c.) £4,959  0 0 

Thorpe  (joiner)  1,649  15  0 

Armitage  (plumber)  HI  7 6 

Bagsbaw  & Son  (ironfounders)  320  0 0 

Rawathorne  (slater)  132  15  o 

Eitchingman  (plasterer)  159  0 0 

For  a semi-detached  residence  in  The  Avenue,  Acre- 
lane,  Brixton,  for  Mr.  Henry  Dann.  Mr.  W.  H.  Harding, 
architect : — 

Crew  (accepted)  £375  0 0 


For  a pair  ofsemi-detached  residences  at  Walthamstow 
Essex.  Mr.  Hubert  Blackmore,  architect 

Builen £1,039  0 0 

Barter 999  0 0 

Tubby  (accepted,  subject  to 

alteration) S47  0 0 

Luiford  605  0 0 

Crabb  ...  650  0 0 


For  bailiff's  house  and  cottage  at  Kingawood,  for  Sir 
John  Hartopp,  bart.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect:— 
K.cal  (accepted)  £1,315  0 0 

For  rebuilding  Poulstone  Court,  Fawley,  near  Ross,  for 
Mr.  E.  Jones.  Mr.  H.  Carr,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  George  Hackford  : — 

Fearaon  £,>,195  0 0 

Stephenson 5,018  0 0 

Woodbridge  6,C09  0 0 

Welch 4,998  0 0 

Everal 4,983  0 0 

Stephens  & Bestow  (accepted).,,  4,971  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations  to  Church-road  Wesleyan 
Schools,  Homertou : — 

Jarvis  £ Sous  (accepted) £543  0 0 

For  offices.  Sugar  Loaf-court,  Leadenhall-street.  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Worley,  architect 

Rudkin  (accepted)  £1,215  0 0 

For  house  and  ahoti  for  Mr.  W elch.  Limehouse.  Messrs. 
A.  & C.  Harsion,  architects  : — 

Hearle  £595  0 0 

Walker  495  0 0 

Salt  ....  483  0 0 

Johnson 479  0 0 

Reed  , 470  0 0 

Harris  i Wardrop  (accepted) 415  0 0 


For  enlarging  premises  at  19,  Great  Marlborough. 
street,  for  Messrs.  Small,  Brothers.  Mr.  A.  W.  Galbraith, 
architect 

Allen  £421  0 0 

Ryder  (accepted)  410  0 0 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manofaettuen  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT 

SGE 


HINGES, 

''lever,  screw,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

»nd  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Descriptton. 

36A,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


HEALTri,  COMFOET,  ECONOMY. 
Ohappuis’  Patent  Reflectors 

C3-^S  IlST 


!Manufactory  : 69^  FLEET  STREET. 
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The  Additions  to  the 
National  Gallery. 

N spite  of  GovernmeDtal 
promises  and  proposals 
and  schemes,  " the  finest 
site  in  Europe”  still 
retains  its  somewhat 
grim  and  dreary-looking 
northern  boundary ; the 
National  Gallery  front  is 
still  a discredit  to  a 
metropolis  where  each  far 
more  ambitions  architec- 
tural scenery  is  devoted 
to  the  front  of  a railway 
hotel,  and  tbe  architect 
who  was  led  to  hope  for 
the  opportunity  of  con. 
neebing  his  name  with  a 
striking  and  publicly  con- 
spiouous  building  on  a 
grand  scale,  is  still  left 
to  feed  upon  hope,  and 
to  reflect  that  the  old 
warning  against  putting 
your  trust  in  princes  may 
be  equally  applicable  to 
less  autocratic  forms  of  Government.  Whether 
Mr,  E.  M.  Barry’s  complete  design  for  the  pro- 
posed New  National  Gallery  was  altogether  the 
best  that  could  be  made  may  be  one  question ; it 
was,  however,  a scheme  conceived  on  a grand 
scale,  and  with  splendid  opportunities  for  in- 
ternal  effect,  and  would  have  been  the  first  step 
towards  making  Trafalgar-square  more  like  what 
we  all  feel  that  it  might  be  made  : and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  was,  if  not  a compact,  at 
least  the  equally  binding  force  of  what  is  called 
“ an  honourable  understanding  ” with  the  archi- 
tect, that  he  should  have  some  compensation  for 
his  undoubted  wrong  in  regard  to  another  greater 
Government  commission,  by  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  in  full  his  soherae  for  a oomplete 
rebuilding  of  the  National  Gallery.  This,  how- 
ever, still  remains  a castle  in  the  air,  and  in 
place  of  tbe  new  fa9ado  and  the  group  of  saloons, 
arranged  symmetrically  around  a grand  centre, 
we  have  only  one-half  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment of  the  back  portion  of  the  plan,  tacked  on 
behind  the  old  and  certainly,  according  to  recent 
lights  in  architecture,  very  shabby  - looking 
fa9ade.  We  may  be  glad  that  anything  has  been 
done  to  house  the  national  pictures  more  worthily, 
and  to  collect  their  forces  in  one  building;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  present  one-sided 
achievement  with  any  particular  satisfaction. 

Erom  the  plan  which  we  publish  in  our  present 
number,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  buildin^^B 
constitute  a nearly  square  block  attached  to  ihe 
east  end  of  the  present  suite  of  rooms,  and  havino- 
their  principal  opening  out  of  the  room  which, 
under  the  old  arrangements,  contained  the 
pictures  of  the  French  and  Spanish  schools,  the 
productions  of  Pousain  and  Claude,  Murillo  and 
Velasquez,  and  others.  From  the  old  entrance, 


therefore,  the  whole  length  of  the  long  room  in 
which  used  to  hang  the  “ Bacchus  and  Ariadne  ” 
of  Titian,  and  other  works  of  the  great  Italian 
painters,  and  the  succeeding  room,  would  have 
to  be  traversed  to  arrive  at  the  new  portion. 
But  it  is  part  of  the  new  scheme  that  tbe  east 
as  well  as  the  west  entrance  of  the  centre  portico 
(formerly  the  Bojal  Academy  entrance)  is  now 
to  be  utilised,  so  that  there  is  a symmetrically 
arranged  entrance -staircase  to  right  and  lefo 
from  tbe  centre  doorway,  the  right-hand  staircase 
leading  up  to  the  small  room  which  was  recently 
the  abode  of  certain  small  Eaffaellcs  and  Filippo 
Lippis,  and  the  Mategna  procession  and  the  little 
St.  George  of  Giorgione,  and  taking  the  visitor, 
in  fact,  right  through  the  wall  on  which  hung 
tbe  unfinished  Michelangelo.  Passing  through 
this  room,  now  a kind  of  vestibule  similar  to 
that  on  the  west  side,  we  see  to  onr  left  through 
the  new  opening  in  the  north  wall  of  the  next 
room  the  vista  across  the  new  octagon  hall  and 
two  of  its  vestibules,  the  four  of  which  form  a 
Greek  cross,  into  the  main  entrance  of  the  largo 
new  north  gallery.  Advancing  into  the  octagon, 
the  vestibule  to  the  right  gives  in  like  manner 
access  to  the  side  entrance  of  the  east  gallery, 
which  has  also  an  end  entrance  from  the  last 
room  of  the  old  range  of  rooms,  and  the  north 
and  east  new  galleries  are  connected  by  the  new 
octagon  room  at  the  north-east  angle.  The  re- 
entering  angles  formed  between  the  arms  of  the 
cross  are  occupied  by  open  courts.  For  those 
who  have  not  paid  attention  to  the  oomplete 
scheme  for  rebuilding  the  National  Gallery,  of 
which  this  is  a part.  It  may  be  explained  that 
this  octagon  with  its  dome,  now  the  centre  part 
of  the  new  building,  would  have  been  in  the 
complete  scheme  one  of  its  secondary  points, 
subordinate  to  a grand  central  entrance  and 
cupola  occupying  the  centre  of  tbe  space  in  rear 
of  the  facade,  and  having  a similar  correspond- 
ing feature  to  west  of  the  central  dome.*  The 
present  building  is  therefore  so  planned  that  it 
could  be  incorporated  as  part  of  the  whole  design 
for  rebuilding,  should  that  after  all  be  carried 
out. 

The  cential  compartment  has  a glazed  dome, 
octagonal  on  plan ; tbe  vestibules  which  branch 
from  it  are  barrel-vaulted,  with  solid  panels  near 
the  springing,  and  glass  in  the  upper  portion. 
The  decorative  effect  is  of  a sumptuous  but 
broad  and  massed  character,  derived  chiefly 
from  marble  and  a rather  profuse  use  of  gilding. 
The  plinth  is  of  Belgian  black  marble,  which  is 
also  used  for  the  architrave  borders  of  the  open- 
ings in  which  columns  are  not  added,  and  which 
are  plain  semicircular-headed  doorways  with  no 
break  at  the  impost.  The  North  Gallery  was  to 
have  been  entered  from  the  vestibule  by  one  of 
these  plain  doorways  only  5 but  the  more  liberal 
adminiatradon  of  ‘‘  Works,”  which  succeeded  to 
tbe  memorable  reign  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  was  induced 
to  countenance  a wider  and  columned  opening  to 
give  a better  climax  to  the  vista  from  the  entrance. 
The  columns  are  of  green  Genoa  marble,  ap- 


• A reforence  to  the  complete  plan  published  in  the 
Builder  for  1867  (toI.  xxt.),  will  reader  this  clear. 


preaching,  however,  in  most  instances  rather 
nearly  to  black  in  general  tint.  The  floor  of  the 
centre  octagon  is  of  marble,  with  a wide  border, 
formed  of  bars  of  the  darker  marblee,  and  a 
centre  of  lighter  white  and  grey  Sicilian  marble 
in  squares ; in  the  border  opposite  each  angle  is 
a circular  panel  filled  with  yellow  Siena  marble 
in  a five-petalled  flower  form,  giving  a good 
effect  in  colour,  but  rather  falsifying  the  scale. 
The  walls  are  crimson,  and  the  cornices  strongly 
gilt,  with  a frieze  picked  out  with  a simple  orna- 
ment  in  two  shades  of  green  ; in  the  two  large 
galleries  this  frieze  is  a little  more  elaborated, 
and  in  the  octagon,  instead  of  the  ornament, 
there  runs  round  the  frieze  the  following  sen- 
tence (a  quotation,  we  imagine, from  Reynolds)  : — 
“ The  works  of  those  who  have  stood  the  test  of 
ages  have  a claim  to  that  respect  and  veneration 
to  which  no  modern  can  pretend."  The  original 
author  is  of  course  responsible  for  the  grammar, 
which  really  implies  a statement  that  the 
painters  themselves  referred  to  “ have  stood  the 
test  of  ages,”  and  not  their  works ; but  apart 
from  that,  it  seems  to  ns  that  a weaker 
inscription  for  such  a position  could  scarcely 
have  been  found  ; if  indeed  it  be  quite 
harmless,  for  it  involves  what  from  some  points 
of  view  may  be  thought  a very  questionable 
principle.  Over  the  frieze  come  deep  square 
panels  divided  by  gilt  mouldings,  and  filled,  in  the 
vestibules,  where  they  form  part  of  the  ceiling,  with 
a simple  decoration  in  light  greyish  tones,  or 
with  gilt  ornament  in  low  relief;  in  the  octagon, 
where  the  panelled  portion  forms  the  drum  of 
the  dome,  the  panels  are  more  deeply  sunk,  and 
filled  with  large  rosettes  in  high  relief,  also  gilt. 
A heavy  round  monlding  of  banded  leafage 
divides  the  panels,  and  runs  up  the  ribs  of  the 
octagon  cupola.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the 
octagon  there  is  space  for  hanging  four  large 
pictures,  one  on  each  of  the  sides  between  the 
openings.  In  the  eight  spandrels  of  the  arches 
above  are  to  be  seen,  in  lunettes,  the  busts  of 
Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle,  Reynolds  and  Turner, 
Titian  and  Rembrandt,  Ilogarth  and  Gains- 
borough. There  are,  as  will  be  seen,  two  gronps 
of  foreign  and  two  of  English  painters;  those  of 
Raffaelle  and  Michelangelo  flank  the  north  arch, 
which  gives  access  to  the  room  in  which  the 
principal  works  of  the  great  Italian  painters 
are  to  be  collected  ; the  rest  have  no  significanco 
in  regard  to  position.  They  are  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently  typical  names,  but  as  the  National 
Gallery  has  no  reference  to  English  art  more 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  accepts  all 
great  works  independent  of  nationality,  it  might 
perhaps  be  asked  why  the  English  painter’s 
effigies  should  preponderate,  to  the  exclusion  of 
such  a name  as  Leonardo,  for  instance?  The 
smaller  decorative  arches  in  the  diagonal  faces 
of  the  octagon  are  occupied  by  a Classic  device 
of  griffins  and  a vase, — a decorative  feature  with 
a respectable  pedigree.  The  ceilings  of  the  two 
long  galleries  have  large  coves,  with  a semi, 
vault  at  the  sides,  and  with  a somewhat  similar 
griffin  design  in  the  lunettes;  there  is  a flat 
ceiling  of  glass,  and  the  line  of  the  flat  ribs  in 
the  cove  is  carried  across  the  ceiling  by  bauds  of 
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oroamentally-leaded  glazing.  Tbo  decoration  f 
peneially  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  [ 
Cnee.  There  are,  however,  special  designs  in  t 
eculptnre,  or  at  least  in  relief,  in  the  semicircular  t 
panels  in  the  end  wall  of  each  of  the  four  c 
•'  vestibules,”  above  the  cornice  line  ; these  c 
have  been  designed  and  modelled  by  Mr.  Wyon.  i 
The  groups  in  tbo  east,  south,  and  west  vesti-  t 
bales  represent  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  ( 
Painting  respectively  : the  first-named  was  not  1 
placed  at  the  time  of  our  visit ; Scolpture  is  I 
illustrated  by  the  visit  of  Pericles  and  Aapasia  j 
to  the  studio  of  Phidias  ; and  Painting  by  a group  1 
representing  Roffaelle  in  his  atelier  vrith  his  ' 
pupils.  The  remaining  apace  is  occupied  by  a i 
representation  of  “ Colour”  and  “ Form,”  repre- 
sented by  two  fat  boys  who  are  not  beautiful,  and  i 
who,  if  considered  as  infante,  as  their  proportions  i 
and  modelling  indicate,  are  out  of  scale  with  the 
other  groups : one  holds  a palette  aud  the  other  ' 
a board,  on  which  the  long-exploded  “line  of 
beauty”  is  shown;  and  between  them  is  the  head 
of  Queen  Victoria  in  profile.  Why  her  Majesty 
should  be  put  between  Colour  and  Form  is  not 
apparent ; but  the  whole  design  is  by  no  means 
a fortunate  thing  to  see  opposite  to  one  on  enter- 
ing the  new  galleries,  and  we  should  seriously 
8a;.rgest  the  advisability  of  reconsidering  it. 
Tbs  architect,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  hardly 
responsible  for  the  character  of  these  designs. 

The  galleries,  as  at  present  constituted,  con. 
ain  no  special  provision, — we  might  say  no  pro- 
vision at  all, — for  the  exhibition  of  sculpture, 
which  is  of  the  less  practical  consequence  just  at 
present,  as  the  nation  possesses  very  little  sculp- 
ture, specimens  of  which  are  no  doubt  more  di£5. 
cult  to  acquire  than  paintings.  We  could  wish, 
however,  that  some  effort  were  made  to  secure  a 
rapresentatioD  of  sculpture  works  in  the  national 
collection,  and  in  that  case  there  ought  to  be 
room  to  exhibit  them  properly.  This  would,  we 
believe,  be  fully  provided  for,  were  Mr.  Barry’s 
plan  carried  out  in  its  complete  form.  At  present 
economically-minded  members  of  tbe  Government 
might  have  a logical  basis  for  decrying  the  pur- 
chase of  sculpture,  because  there  is  no  place  to 
put  it.  The  " Hylas”  group  of  Gibson  is  quite 
lost  in  its  position  in  the  little  lobby  between 
two  of  the  rooms ; we  hope  that,  at  least,  some 
better  place  is  to  be  found  for  it ; at  tbe  time  of 
our  visit  it  stood  in  the  old  corner. 

Wo  have,  some  time  previously,  given  details 
as  to  tbe  fireproof  construotiou  adopted  iu  tbe 
building  * ; beyond  this  there  is  not  much  in  the 
practical  part  of  tbe  work  to  call  for  special  re- 
mark.  la  tbe  floor  below  the  galleries  there  is 
plenty  of  accommodation  in  the  shape  of  lava- 
tories, &c.,  for  students  attending  the  gallery  on 
studying  days;  the  nst  of  the  floor  is  mainly 
occupied  by  offices  and  residential  rooms. 
A considerable  space  in  the  basement  appears 
to  be  not  yet  appropriated  for  any  special 
purpose.  A lift  is  provided  for  raising  pic- 
turea,  brought  in  at  an  entrance  arranged 
for  that  purpose,  to  the  gallery  level.  While 
referring  to  the  practical  part  of  the  work,  we 
may  hero  mention  (though  we  hove  given  the 
names  before)  that  the  contractor  for  the  work 
was  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  of  Gosport  and  Loudon, 
and  that  it  was  carried  out  under  tbe  immediate 
superintendence  of  Mr.  R-oome,  as  clerk  of  works. 
The  architect,  we  need  hai  dly  remind  our  readers, 
is  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  who  was  appointed  in  1868. 

As  to  the  re-arrangemeut  of  the  pictures,  the 
new  combinations  brought  out,  the  effect  upon 
various  works  of  their  new  light  and  new  posi- 
tion, and  the  characteiiatics  of  the  new  works 
(the  Wynn-Ellia  oollection)  which  have  not  yet 
been  publicly  seen,  there  may  be  something  of 
interest  to  remark  upon  when  tbe  details  of  tbe 
banging  arrangements  are  finally  carried  out. 
At  present  we  will  only  mention  the  general 
classification  of  schools  which  has  been  adopted. 
We  may  premise,  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  that  considerable  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  coming  to  anything  like  a system 
of  classification,  from  the  fact  of  the  size  of  the 
apartments  not  necessarily  fiuiog  in  with  the 
precise  space  required  for  pictures  of  a special 
family,  artistically  or  nationally.  This,  of 
cont  se,  is  an  inevitable  difficulty  in  a case  of  this 
kind,  because  even  if  the  rooms  bad  been  built 
for  the  pictures  now  in  hand,  a few  new  pur- 
chases wonld  have  disturbed  the  arrangements. 
As  far  as  wo  can  gather,  the  authorities  over  the 


• la  Tol.  issi.  of  the  Builder,  page  C19,  some  informa- 
tiou  on  this  po  at,  and  on  the  teaeral  quesiion  of  the 
advisability  of  wood  or  tile  flooriog  f-ir  picture-galleries, 
will  be  found.  The  Utter  was  rocoiamended,  on  good 
authority,  to  the  GoTernment,  but  if  was  decided  to 
adhere  to  the  original  contrait  for  oak  flooriug. 


pictures  at  the  National  Gallery  would  have  > 
preferred  a succession  of  smaller  rooms  rather 
than  the  two  long  galleries,  as  it  would  then  be 
more  easy  to  break  the  pictures  up  into  groups, 
connected  by  national  or  chronological  relations,  i 
or  by  similarity  of  style  and  school,  each  of 
which  could  have  been  fitted  to  one  room,  so  as 
to  make  that  room  the  representation  of  a special 
division  of  the  subject.  The  difficulty  of  the 
long  room  is  illustrated  in  placing  the  works  of 
the  Italian  painters  in  the  north  gallery.  This 
gallery  does  not  suggest,  in  its  architectural 
treatment,  any  possibility  of  demarcation  of  tbe 
various  Italian  schools,  or  of  chronological 
periods.  The  only  alternative  is  to  mass  the 
whole  collection  as  “ tbe  Italian  schools,”  and 
arrange  the  pictures  in  a general  chronological 
order,  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other. 
But  the  unity  of  even  this  general  clasaification 
is  interfered  with,  because  the  room  is  just 
not  large  enough  for  the  whole  series  of  Italian 
paintings ; and  tbe  most  important  of  tbe  earlier 
works,  including  the  specimens  of  Giotto  and 
Orcagna,  have  to  be  placed  quite  apart  in  the 
south  vestibule,  instead  of  heading  the  line  oi 
paiuters  who  may  be  said  to  have  descended 
from  them.  The  endeavour  is  evidently  being 
made  to  keep  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
works  as  systematic  as  possible ; an  en- 
deavour which  is  again  interfered  with,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  tbe  terms  of  special  be- 
quests,  which  must  be  collected  in  one  room. 
However,  the  general  classification  is  briefly  this : 
entering  by  the  left-hand  staircase  (the  old 
National  Gallery  entrance),  the  visitor  will  find 
in  the  vestibule  certain  works  of  the  English 
school,  and  in  tbe  room  immediately  adjacent, 
where  formerly  hung  the  Angelioos  and  the 
specimens  of  Signorelli  and  Botticelli,  he  will 
find  the  collected  studios  of  Turner,  to  which 
this  room  is  now  devoted.  Passing  through  west- 
ward,  he  will  find  the  two  old  Turner  rooms 
devoted  to  the  miscellaneous  works  of  the 
English  school,  and  the  old  English  room, — the 
farthest  room  westward, — occupied  by  the  Vernon 
Collection.  Returning  eastward  through  the 
Turner  studies  room,  we  find  the  long  room,  for- 
merly devoted  to  the  leading  Italian  pictures, 
now  occupied  by  the  Turner  pictures.  The  small 
room  eastward  of  it,  and  the  vestibule  at  the  top 
of  the  east  staircase  (tbe  old  Michelangelo  and 
Mantegna  room)  are  devoted  to  some  of  the 
older  works  of  the  English  school.  Tbe  next 
room  retains  some  of  the  same  works  which  it 
previously  held, — the  Poussins  and  Claudes,  io. 
The  room  beyond  it,  where  the  Peel  collection 
bung,  is  occupied  by  later  Italian  painters,  and 
the  extreme  east  room  by  the  Wynn-EiUs  be- 
quest : thus  the  earliest  and  latest  of  the  be- 
queathed collections  occupy  the  two  correspond, 
ing  rooms  at  opposite  ends  of  the  suite.  Return- 
ing  to  the  Claude.room,  we  find  on  the  north  of 
it,  as  mentioned,  the  breaking  through  into  ihe 
new  building;  and  tbe  southern  arm  of  the  cross, 
or  the  south  vestibule,  is  occupied  by  the  works 
of  the  Spanish  school.  The  west  vestibule,  as 
we  noticed  just  now,  contains  some  of  the  earlier 
Italian  paintings;  the  north  vestibule  contains 
the  works  that  were  in  what  is  now  the  east 
entrance  vestibule, — tbe  Michelangelo  and  the 
small  Raffaelles,  and  others, — which  are  con- 
sidered as  thereby  grouped  with  tke  main  Italian 
school  in  the  North  Gallery,  to  which  this  chamber 
leads.  In  the  east  vestibule  are  hung  the  Peel 
pictures,  and  through  that  we  may  proceed  into 
the  long  east  gallery,  which  is  occupied  by  tbe 
large  pictures  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  sohoola 
, chiefly.  The  door  at  the  north  end  of  this  room 
gives  access  to  the  octagon  room  at  the  angle, 
*vhich  is  occupied  by  the  early  Venetian  and 
Umbrian  pictures,  which,  being  rather  extra, 
ueoue  to  the  central  development  of  Italian  art, 
are  not  so  ill  placed  apart  from  the  main  Italian 
. room,  or  North  Gallery.  This  latter  we  enter 
from  the  octagon  room,  and  have  then  made  the 
circuit,  and  return  to  the  centre  octagon  through 
, the  door  in  the  side  of  tbe  north  room. 

We  have  thus  given  the  general  bearings  of 
[ the  new  disposition  of  the  piotores,  the  results 
: of  which,  more  in  detail,  we  may  take  oppor- 
i tunity  to  glance  at  when  tbe  arrangements  are 
Sually  completed  ; which  will  also  be  the  best 
. opportunity  for  forming  a judgment  as  to  the 
aucoess  of  the  lighting  in  the  new  galleries. 


Noith.  Bierley  (Bradford). — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Local  Board,  Mr.  H.  Oliver 
Smith,  of  Oxford,  was  unanimously  elected 
engineer  and  surveyor.  The  Board  are  about  to 
carry  out  extensive  drainage  and  other  works. 


THE  BRUSSELS  EXHLBITION.— A LAST 
LOOK  ROUND. 

In  resuming  and  concluding  our  notice  of  this 
remarkable  Exhibition,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
point  out  the  foreign  models  of  especial  interest 
to  the  British  oompetitors.  But  it  might  be  on. 
fair  to  do  this  without  a distinct  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  classes  against  which,  in  a particular 
department,  our  Continental  rivals  had  to  con- 
tend. The  classes  we  refer  to,  and  which,  during 
our  visit,  attracted  a high  degree  of  scientific, 
it  not  of  popular,  attention,  are  those  referring 
to  sanitary  principles  of  construction,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  public  buildings.  Thus, 
nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  the  anxiety 
felt  to  study  the  arrangements  of  the  Portsmouth 
and  Pentonville  convict  prisons,  the  new  system 
of  warders'  quarters  at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  ihe 
improved  accommodation  for  d'Stenus  and  officials 
at  police-stations,  and  so  forth.  It  was  gratify- 
ing, of  course,  to  note  the  overwhelming  admi- 
ration bestowed  upon  the  Thames  Embankment 
and  the  Holborn  Viaduct;  but  it  is  still  more 
instructive  to  observe  of  what  kind  are  the 
foreign  monuments — since  monuments  they  have 
been  from  the  boar  of  their  completion — which 
can,  in  our  own  day,  be  set  off  against  these.  In 
the  first  instance,  however,  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  such  works  come  distinctly 
within  the  scope  of  the  Exhibition,  as  one  for 
minimising  the  infliction  of  paiu  and  death  upon 
men  aud  upon  animals.  The  Viaduct  and  the 
Embankment  did  both.  Two-thirds  of  the  ideas 
and  inventions  at  Brussels,  no  doubt,  are  devoted 
to  tbe  alleviation  of  sufforings  which  have  already 
been  incurred,  and  they  bespeak  all  sympathies  > 
but  the  solid  basis  of  precaution  has  many 
attractions  for  the  mind  nevertheless.  It  under- 
lies a goed  deal  that  is  shown,  in  the  shape  of 
safehoose  foundations,  ship-building,  sea-signul?, 
and  the  drainage  of  swamps,  where  townships 
are  intended  to  be  erected;  yet  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  Exhibition  oonfiue  themselves  to 
no  technicalities  of  local  structure.  The  Ger- 
mans, for  example,  insist  that,  iu  the  mere  laying 
out  of  a public  promenade,  certain  principles 
should  be  observed  which  may  be  important,  if 
not  essential,  to  the  health  of  a great  city ; and 
this  is  undoubtedly  trne,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated in  Holland  over  and  over  again.  They 
have  awakened  to  the  truth,  moreover,  upon 
another  subjeot  which,  repulsive  though  it  may 
appear,  will  not,  by  tens  of  thousands  of  persons, 
be  regarded  as  more  so  than  the  facts  which 
have  called  its  discussion  forth.  The  Royal 
Administration  of  Railroads  in  Hanover  have 
collected  a series  of  reports  on  tbe  latrinaries  at 
railway. stations  in  Germany,  aud  nobody  who 
has  travelled  on  the  Continent  can  say  that  such 
a reprobation  of  dirt,  indecency,  and  abomina- 
tion was  not  required.  Details  are  unueoessary  ; 
but  every  hlgbway-and. byway  tourist  will  attest 
tbe  value  of  the  new  system  proposed.  It  may 
be  said  of  the  model  hospitals  from  all  quarters, 
iu  a group,  trhat  they  in  most  instances,  illus- 
trate an  ingenuity  of  idea,  tbe  practical  appli- 
cation of  which  remains  to  be  judged  by  the 
light  of  experience,  while,  in  others, — French, 
Belgian,  German,  and  Italian, — tbe  demonstra* 
tion  is  already  complete,  though  in  all  the 
sentiment  of  humanity  and  tbe  recognition  of 
scientific  necessities  are  most  honourably  con- 
spicoouB.  Naturally  the  amateur  genins  intrudes 
itself  into  this  as  it  does  into  all  other  classes  j 
butio  is  every  where  harmless,  and  might  possibly 
indue  time  supply  a suggestion  when  one  was 
wanted.  If  without  inordinateness,  any  countries 
were  selected  as  peculiarly  represented  in  this 
department,  England,  France,  North  Germany, 
atid  Belgium  would  assuredly  take  the  lead, 
although  Russia,  the  Northern  States,  and  Swit- 
zerland are  not  far  behind  them,  leaving  Italy, 
Spain,  and  South  Germany  disgracefully  in  their 
rear. 

Next  to  treatment  of  tbe  sick  follows  naturally 
that  of  the  wounded  ; but  with  this  it  is  hardly 
' our  province  to  deal,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
are  hospital  patients;  nor  is  it  our  concern 
to  discucs  the  disposal  of  tbe  dead,  unless 
to  indicate  the  strange  number  and  variety  of 
proposals  for  mortuariep,  cremation-furnaces, 

, cemeteries,  tombs,  family  graves,  and  so  forth, 
which  crowd  upon  the  sight  at  this  Exhibition  of 
” Health  and  Safety.”  Suffice,  that  a very  large 
aud  a somewhat  enlightened  view  is  taken  by 
, practical  men  of  these  questions,  which  might 
■ possibly  result  in  the  adoption  of  a definite 
theory,  though  at  present  little  is  obvious  in 
I respect  of  this  topic  at  Brussels,  beyond  collapse 
and  confusion.  That  the  dead  have  still  a 
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relation  to  the  living,  is  unquestionably  true  j 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  main  souroes  of 
publio  health  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  In 
the  first  instance,  through  the  supply  of  pure 
water.  This,  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Wirtemburg, 
has  hitherto  been  an  object  most  difficult 
to  aooomplish,  and  in  those  which  are  called 
the  “Alban”  distriota  especially,  which  are 
really  deserts  in  one  sense  of  the  term.  By  a 
bold  and  ingenious  plan,  however,  the  difficulty 
has  been  overcome,  and  the  supply  of  Wirtera- 
bnrg  is  an  encouragement  to  embarrassed  en- 
gineers.  So  testify,  at  any  rate,  the  specifica- 
tions set  forth  at  Brussels.  The  hydraulic  works 
at  Cologne,  Dantzig,  Dusseldorf,  and  so  on,  as 
far  as  Mnnioh,  are  of  equal  interest  j but  we  find 
very  little  of  this  in  connexion  with  the  Austrian 
empire,  notwithstanding  its  long  riverain  ooaet. 
The  Germans,  however,  do  not  rely  upon  the 
Bhine ; they  will  not,  in  fact,  draw  upon  its 
flow,  never  superabundant  at  any  time,  more 
than  can  possibly  be  helped.  Neither  Belgium 
nor  Holland  ever  did  so,  dependent  though 
both  are,  and  the  latter  especially,  upon  “ well- 
regulated  inundations.”  France  is  scarcely  under 
a necessity  of  considering  the  subject,  and  even 
Paris  has  long  since  abandoned  the  thought  of 
depending  for  her  supply  upon  the  Seine.  In 
the  ne.xt  class,  that  of  drainage,  nearly  all  the 
states  of  Europe  appear  eager  to  compete.  We 
have  a scheme  from  Dusseldorf  expressly  to  avoid 
the  pollution  of  the  Bbinej  nothing,  under  the 
same  heading,  from  Austria  or  Hungary  j and  a 
urinary  and  water-closet  apparatus,  adapted  from 
an  English  patent,  from  Brussels.  Indeed,  Bel- 
gium  abounds  in  drainage,  disinfecting,  and 
cleansing  projects, — asdoesitalys  but  drainage, 
in  the  case  of  the  Italians,  scarcely  means  clean- 
liness,  decency,  or  the  health  of  towns,  so  much 
as  the  clearance  of  swamped  lands  from  water. 
The  French,  however,  leaving  England  for  the 
moment  out  of  sight,  march  in  advance  of  every 
other  nation,  Tbeyare  the  modern  Romans  in 
this  world  of  art  and  wisdom, — drainage.  Theirs 
is  a very  simple  “ folio,”  accompanied  by  a very 
simple  “atlas,”  which  they  exhibit  beneath  the 
cb^let-roofs  in  the  park  at  Brussels  j yet  it 
represents  a labyrinth  whioh  is  a world  in  its 
way.  There  are  models,  moreover,  exceedingly 
ingenious  and  of  universal  interest.  Paris  con- 
tains  two  classes  of  “ subterranean  channels,” — 
sewers  and  reservoirs  j the  first  passing  beneath 
the  streets,  the  second  receiving  their  tribute, 
and  rushing  away  with  it  rather  like  rivers  than 
canals.  11.  llaxime  du  Camp  compares  this 
combination  to  the  skeleton  of  a fish;  the  spine 
is  the  main  drain,  the  lateral  bones  are  the  tri- 
bntaries, — one  on  each  side  of  the  Seine ; that 
running  beneath  the  left  bank  actually  engnlfing 
a small  though  historical  stream.  In  the  architeo- 
•tare,  r a it  a ly  j ustly  be  termed,  of  this  magoifioent 
system — this  cloaca  maxima,  if  the  term  has  not 
been  too  much  abased, — a grand  amount  of 
courage  and  genius  is  manifest,  or,  at  any  rate, 
is  claimed  by  the  exhibitors  of  models  and  draw- 
ings at  Brussels. 

There  is  another  class,  which,  until  recent 
years,  wag  regarded  as  of  no  great  importance 
in  England.  It  is  that  of  slaughter-honaes, 
always  a difficult  subjeot  for  the  general 
publio  to  understand,  bnb  in  oonnexion  with 
cattle,  sheep,  and  meat  markets,  vital  to  the 
common  health.  The  Dutch,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  show  a building  in  whioh  the  prepa- 
ration of  hogs  and  pigs  for  human  use  may, 
without  American  extravagance,  as  illustrated  at 
■Chicago,  be  carried  on  without  those  offences  to 
common  feeling  that,  until  lately,  disgraced  the 
wharfs  of  Rotterdam.  They  are  not  very  far  in 
advance  of  their  neighbonrs,  in  other  respects, 
possibly  5 but  in  this  they  outstrip  the  Germans 
entirely.  The  class,  however,  must  be  a 
restricted  one  under  any  oircumstances,  and  the 
more  so  because  its  representatives  hide  them- 
selves under  cover  of  a good  many  models,  the 
details  of  whioh  are  mercifully  not  explained. 
Nevertheless,  all  this,  whioh  is  the  unvarying 
characteristic  of  International  Exhibitions,  need 
not  restrain  a nearer  and  more  particular  view 
of  the  subject,  in  this  special  light,  as  it  stands. 
From  embankments,  viaducts,  drainage,  et  hoc 
genus  omne,  passing  to  the  bird’s-eye  perspective 
of  the  general  subject,  as  here  exhibited,  there 
are  other  domeetio  interests  represented  5 thus, 
model  dwellings  for  railway  officials  at  Cologne, 
similar  projects  for  the  mechanics  employed  at 
the  great  and  famous  works  of  Bodelschwing,  and 
a dozen  miscellanies,  the  like  of  these,  sanotioned 
by  official  approbation  in  Germany.  It  is  grati- 
fying  to  know  that  at  length  the  principles  of 
“ home  ” and  of  “ hygiene  ” are  acknowledged  as 


being  synonymons  all  over  the  civilised  world. 
For  example,  in  onr  own  British  Court,  in  the 
plans  and  models,  as  we  have  hinted,  of  private 
houses,  and  a hundred  other  methods,  if  the  term 
may  be  employed,  of  domesticating  danger,  and 
confronting  it  in  a domestic  manner,  a hundred 
little  oontrivanoea  might  be  set  at  work,  with 
alight  cost,  and  perhaps,  at  all  events,  with  a 
rather  more  than  commensurate  results.  Most 
of  these  “ safety  ” inventions  represent,  indeed, 
if  they  conld  only  be  regarded  in  that  light,  the 
principle  of  insurance;  and  so  much  has  been 
admitted  to  be  true  by  every  inventor  of  a 
grand  project,  snob  as  illustrate  at  the  Brussels 
Exhibition,  keeping  in  sight  the  signal  and  par. 
ticular  purposes  for  whioh  it  was  designed.  It 
may  not  be,  perhaps,  that  safety  gas-retorts  come 
within  the  prescribed  scope,  bat  they  are  clearly 
“ strnctnrea,”  as  are  safety-lamps,  boilers,  and 
kindred  appliances.  For,  it  is  evident  that  these 
experiments  must  not  be  confined  to  model  work- 
men’s villages,  the  ventilation  of  public  squares, 
and  hygienic  lodging-houses.  Their  purposes 
must  extend  further.  Nevertheless,  one  great  class 
has  to  be  held  in  view;  the  provision  of  sanitary 
abodes  for  the  industrious,  and,  consequently,  of 
the  oomparativoly  poor.  The  Germans  show, 
ostentatiously,  perhaps,  though  in  a true  spirit  of 
kindly  emnlation,  as  thongh  worn  out  by  the  spirit 
of  war,  from  Berlin,  a cluster  of  educational, 
benevolent,  and  gymnastic  buildings,  not  quite 
capable  of  description  unless  drawings  or  models 
accompanied  them.  We  have,  however,  perhaps, 
drawn  sufficient  notice  to  these  sections,  although, 
it  may  be  feared,  the  Brns^els  Exhibition  is  not 
being  appreoialod  at  its  true  worth.  In  many 
ways,  no  doubt,  the  Exhibition  is  inconceivable 
without  a guide;  but,  in  many  other  ways,  its 
Buggestionaaresnfficientlydistinct.  Let  ns  range, 
finally,  through  a few  miscellaneous  classes  which 
appeared  to  interest  the  German  mind  beyond  and 
above  the  glitter  of  flags,  blazons,  and  even  archi- 
tectural provisions  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  the 
sick  and  wounded.  In  others,  however,  its  ideas 
stand,  pure  and  emphatic,before  every  thoughtfnl 
mind.  There  may  be,  perhaps,  a doubt  ooncern- 
ingthe  admission  of  many  miscellanies,  of  scienoe, 
invention,  and  eocentrioity,  here  exhibited  ; yet, 
taken  for  all  in  all,  ought  they  to  have  been 
expelled  from  or  forbidden  entrance  into  such  a 
field  of  emnlation  ? We  venture  to  think  not. 
There  are  drains  for  honses,  lightning-conduotors, 
ventilating  windows,  winter  gardens  in  model, 
processes  to  preserve  wood  from  damp,  and  warm- 
ing, heating,  cooling,  and  cooking  meobanisms 
beyond  enumeration.  It  may  be  assumed  that  all 
this  falls  within  the  limit  of  “hygiene  and  safety,” 
bub  there  is  a question  whether  sufficient  atten- 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  main  point  at  Brussels. 
It  was  far  more  interesting  to  study  the  models 
of  baths,  designed  by  his  Royal  Highness  the 
King’s  brother, — who  is  a kind  of  Prince  Consort 
in  these  affairs  for  the  north  of  Europe, — or  even 
todiagramthe  " cottages  containing  reliefs  for  the 
half-drowned”  upon  the  waters  of  the  Baltio 
Archipelago.  Still,  there  is  a class  at  Brussels 
to  which  too  much  attention  can  hardly  be 
directed.  We  have  already  pointed  it  out,  in  a 
general  manner,  twice,  and  are  happy  to  per- 
ceive  that,  in  three  or  four  instanoes,  the  press 
of  Antwerp  and  Brussels  have  observed  and 
acknowledged  our  remarks,  and  ospeoially  with 
regard  to  the  railway  models  exhibited.  “ With 
the  London  Builder,”  says  the  Echo  du  Parle- 
ment,  “ we  agree  that  the  essential  points  are, — 
safety,  celerity,  comfort  (including  cleanliness), 
good  signals,  good  breaks,  points,  stations, 
and,” — bub  what  more  conld  onr  contemporary 
add  ? Well,  the  Builder  will  not  be  responsible 
for  its  translators,  especially  when  they  translate 
campagna  as  “cockney”;  but  it  is  obliged  to 
them,  nevertheless,  when  they  acknowledge 
its  good  will,  “exhibited  towards  all  the  new 
and  old  architecture,  the  old  and  new  sanitary 
ideas,  of  Europe.”  It  may  be  that  no  such  apology 
was  needed.  Whether  necessary  or  not,  however, 
it  tells  of  a history  which  has  no  precedent  and 
may  never  have  a Bneoessor. 


Paving. — The  tender  of  the  Brunswick  Rook 
Asphalt  Paving  Company  has  been  accepted  for 
paving  the  following  streets  for  the  Plumstead 
Board  of  Works,  viz.,  Marischal-roafi,  Douglas- 
road,  Clarendon-roafi,  Handen-road,  and  Len  .am- 
road.  The  names  of  the  roads  previouslypaved  are 
Leyland-road,  Eastdown  Park-road,  St.  Stephen’s- 
road,  St.  Stepben’a-terraoe,  Belmont-road,  Gran- 
ville-road,  Lawn-terrace,  Brunawick-place,  Up- 
wood-terraoe,  Burnt  Ash-lane,  and  Carston 
Mews,  making  a total  of  fifteen  streets. 


FICTILE  IVORIES  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

The  fine  collection  of  ivory  carvings  in  the 
South  Kensington  Muaenm,  the  handbook  to 
whioh  by  Mr.  Maskell  we  noticed  in  an  early 
nnmber  this  year  (p.  47,  ante),  has  been  gradually 
supplemented  and  rendered  more  complete,  so 
far  as  the  illustration  of  style  is  concerned,  by  a 
collection  of  what  have  been  termed  “ fictile 
ivories,”  a rather  misleading  expression,  which 
refers  to  oasts  taken  from  original  ivory  carvings 
with  a sabstance,  and  a finish  in  regard  to  colonr 
and  surface,  intended  to  approach  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  effect  of  the  originals.  It  is  an 
instance  of  the  thoronphnese  with  whioh  the 
elnoidation  of  the  art-objects  illustrated  at  South 
Kensington  is  carried  out,  that  this  one  branch 
of  fictile  ivories,  of  which  the  majority*  occupy 
wa1I-case6  in  one  corner  only  of  one  gallery  in  the 
building,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a cafa- 
logue  raisonn^e,  forming  a large,  thick,  and  hand- 
somely got  up  volume, + in  which  almost  every 
specimen  number  has  a full  description  with 
critical  comments  appended  to  it,  and  about 
150  pages  in  addition  are  devoted  to  a descrip- 
tion of  the  original  ivories  existing  in  Continental 
muaeams  and  collections,  the  inspection  of  whioh 
the  writer  has  considered  “ a necessary  portion 
of  his  task”  in  compiling  this  catalogue. 

If  our  readers  wish  to  know  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  process  of  producing  what  are 
here  called  “ fictile  ivories,”  we  can  give  it 
them  shortly  from  Mr.  Westwood’s  preface, 
where  it  is  fully  described,  the  author  having 
made  the  moulds  for  a good  many  of  the  copies 
himself.  A mixture  of  gutta-peroha  and  wax 
(the  latter  added  to  render  the  “ setting  ” of  the 
substanoe  less  rapid)  is  placed  in  hot  water  till 
it  assumes  about  the  oonsiatenoe  of  putty,  then 
moulded  into  the  shape  of  a Battened  plate  rather 
larger  than  the  object  of  whioh  a cast  is  required, 
and  then  pressed  oarefnlly  on  to  the  original 
carving  so  as  to  force  the  gutta-peroha  into  all 
the  deeper-cut  parts  of  the  ivory,  which  must 
first  be  washed  over  with  cold  water,  or  with  soft 
soap  applied  with  a oamel-hair  brush.  When 
cold,  the  gutta-percha  is  lifted  carefully  from  the 
ivory,  and  as  the  wax  in  the  composition  gives  it 
a certain  degree  of  elasticity,  this  may  with 
proper  oare  be  done,  even  in  the  case  of  deeply- 
cut  ivories,  without  any  injury  to  the  latter ; at 
least,  it  is  stated  that  such  injury  is  “ very  rare 
indeed,”  and  we  may  admit  that  in  that  case  the 
slight  risk  to  any  individual  specimen  is  compen- 
sated for,  as  far  as  public  interests  are  concerned, 
by  the  advantage  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
design  for  those  who  might  never  see  theoriginal. 
Whether,  if  we  were  the  private  possessors  of 
a very  rare  and  admirable  ivory,  we  should  alto- 
gether oare  to  see  it  subjected  to  Mr.  Westwood’s 
process,  is  another  question.  Of  course,  with 
under-cut  ivories  the  under-cut  parts  must  bo 
“guarded,”  and  the  under-outting  in  the  cast 
done  afterwards.  With  wbat  the  “ guarding  ” is 
done  the  author  dots  not  mention.  The  casta 
are  made  from  the  gutta-percha  matrix  thus 
obtained,  in  plaster  of  Paris  of  the  finest  quality, 
the  casts  being,  when  hard,  dipped  in  a “ warm 
flnid  stearine”  (Anglicd,  melted  tallow,  we  pre- 
sume), to  harden  the  snrl'ace,  and  give  them  a 
greater  similarity  to  ivory.  When  a number  of 
oasts  of  one  objeot  are  wished  for,  it  has  been 
found  better  to  have  an  electrotype  made  from 
the  gotta. peroha  matrix,  so  that  each  snbsequent 
oast  may  be  as  fresh  as  the  first  one. 

• We  say  “ the  majority,”  as  the  whole  of  the  objects 
catslognect  do  not  appear  to  be  in  this  situation,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  few  faults  that  can  be  fonnd  with  the  practical 
management  of  the  Musenm,  that  there  is  often  not  a snffi- 
oiently  distinct  localising  of  certain  classes  of  objects,  so 
that  one  may  know  precisely  where  to  go  for  them.  It 
seems  to  be  the  frequent  practice  to  separate  some  of  the 
most  striking  specimens  01  a particular  art  from  the  rest, 
and  place  them  in  some  special  position  in  the  building, 
where  they  may  attract  the  more  general  attention  of 
casual  visitors.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  any  one  visiting^ 
such  a collection  with  ft  special  object  misses  some  of 
the  most  important  opeoimens  referred  to,  and  must 
trust  to  hitting  upon  them  by  chance;  for  it  is 
rarely  that  any  of  tlie  ordinary  attendants  can  give 
information  as  to  their  locality.  We  have  looked  in  vain, 
for  instance,  for  the  plaque  of"  Diana  and  her  Nymphs,” 
photographed  on  page  339  of  the  new  catalogue.  We 
have  noticed  the  same  irregularity  in  the  disposition  of 
articles  in  other  departments  ; furniture,  for  instance.  As 
the  real  value  of  the  Kensington  Museum  is  for  study, 
and  not  for  amusement,  we  think  that  all  articles  of  the 
same  type,  and  included  in  the  same  special  catalogue, 
should  be  rigorously  kept  together ; and  if  the  catalogues 
each  contained  a note  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  particular 
articles  described,  it  would  be  all  the  better,  and  some- 
times save  time. 

t A descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Fictile  Ivories  in  the 
South  Koosingtou  Museum  : with  an  Account  of  the  Con- 
tinental Collections  of  Classical  and  Mediceval  Ivories. 
By  J.  0.  Westwood,  M.A.,  President  of  the  Oxford  AroM- 
tectoial  Society,  &c.  Chapman  &.  Hull, 
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The  casta  produced  hy  this  method  are,  con- 
sidered as  casts,  remarkably  sharp,  clear”,  and 
minnte  in  detail,  tboagh  of  course  it  must  be 
obvious  that  impressions  produced  in  a material 
which  is  (purposely)  semi-ductile  even  when 
hardened,  and  from  which  again  a second  electro- 
type mould  is  made,  and  in  which  undercutting 
has  to  be  done  by  hand  afterwards,  can  scarcely 
be  relied  on  for  the  minutest  accuracy,  though 
they  may  succeed  in  giving  the  character  and 
style  of  the  original  completely,  except  in  regard 
to  that  expression  of  the  tool,  so  to  speak,  which 
casting  can  never  really  reproduce.  But  when 
it  is  claimed  for  these  casts  that  they  are  in 
appearance  almost  equal  to,  and  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for,  the  originals,  we  must  respectfnlly 
decline  to  endorse  the  statement.  The  author  of 
the  catalogue  declares  that  “ when  properly 
made  and  carefully  coloured  by  Land  from  the 
originals,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish 
one  of  these  casts  from  the  original,”  and  he 
declares  that  his  own  copy  of  a celebrated 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  treated  thus, 
took  in  Dr.  Waagen,  who  would  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  the  specimen  was  nob  an  original 
ivory.  We  venture  to  think  that  there  is  a little 
exaggeration  here.  At  all  events,  taking  the 
specimens  at  South  Kensington,  how  any  one 
could  pretend  to  say  these  could  by  any  possi- 
bility be  mistaken  for  ivory,  or  be  even  said  to 
resemble  ivory,  we  do  not  understand  ; nor  how 
snch  a statement  could  be  allowed  to  find  place 
in  an  official  catalogne.  They  have  neither  the 
colour,  the  sharpness,  nor  (of  course)  the  sur- 
face  lustre  of  ivory,  and  to  examine  them  with 
this  idea  in  the  mind,  that  they  are  meant  as 
imitations  of  ivory,  is  almost  a shock  to  the 
senses.  That  is  why  we  objected  to  the  term 
“ fictile  ivories.”  They  are  as  different  from 
ivory  as  chalk  from  cheese,  and  no  such  claim 
ought  to  have  been  put  forward  for  them.  In 
other  respects,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  collec- 
tion is  one  of  great  historical  and  artistic  interest 
as  far  as  the  nature  and  style  of  the  specimens 
are  concerned,  and  that  in  many  respects  it  is  an 
advantage  to  study  reproductions  which  give  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  actual  sinkings  and  relief 
of  the  design,  instead  of  the  mere  effect,  as  a 
photograph  would.  Only,  do  not  let  the  public 
be  deluded  into  a belief  that  they  are  studying 
what  is,  for  art  purposes,  as  good  as  the  original. 

The  remarkable  point  in  this  fictile  collection 
is  the  amount  of  Byzantine  and  Early  Christian 
work  which  it  represents,  and  of  which  the 
former  class  in  particular  includes  work  not  only 
remarkably  interesting  historically,  in  regard  to 
style  and  feeling,  but  remarkable  for  its  artistic 
power  and  effectiveness,  in  spite  of  the  technical 
defects  of  the  period.  This  class  of  work 
forcibly  illustrates  what  was  observed  in  these 
columns  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Maskell’s  “ Hand- 
book ” before  referred  to,  that  the  real  and 
effective  use  of  ivory  in  the  carver’s  art  is  nob  in 
the  production  of  statuettes,  but  in  small  reliefs 
and  in  work  of  what  may  be  termed  the  cameo 
style.  Ivory  statuettes  tend  to  look  only  like 
miniature  copies  of  statues, — toys,  in  fact.  But 
for  small  compositions  in  relief,  in  which  figure 
subjects  are  combined  with  delicate  ornamental 
detail,  it  is  a perfect  material.  Its  hard 
texture  and  durability  allow  of  the  minutest 
detail,  and  its  surface,  with  almost  a natural 
polish  and  a semitransparent  character,  is  pre- 
cisely  suited  to  give  expression  to  a class  of  work 
which  is  the  link  between  sculpture  and  orna- 
mental art ; and  we  cannot  but  remark,  in  looking 
at  the  numerous  casts  of  Byzantine  examples  of 
early  centuries  here  (sixth  and  seventh  chiefly), 
what  a true  instinct  is  exhibited  in  the  flat  style 
of  carving  employed, — flat,  but,  nevertheless,  in 
tolerably  deep  relief.  What  we  mean  is  that, 
while  the  interspaces  between  the  figures  are 
sufficiently  sunk  for  a powerful  effect,  the 
figures  themselves  have  rather  a flat  section,  and 
always  seem  to  leave  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
original  flat  surface  of  the  ivory  incorporated  in 
the  figure.  This  is  far  more  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  material  than  the  high 
relief  of  the  pretty  subjects,  for  instance,  by 
Fiammingo,  of  children  playing,  which  approach 
sculptnre  in  their  treatment.  Ivory  is  more  or 
less  a laminated  rather  than  a crystalline  sub- 
stance,  not  bearing  very  heavy  usage  in  cutting, 
and  capable,  as  one  of  its  most  marked  charac- 
teristics, of  a lustre  of  surface  which  shows  itself 
to  most  advantage  in  flat  treatment,  and  which, 
in  fact,  is  apt,  in  more  rounded  relief,  to  produce 
false  lights  interfering  with  the  effect  of  the 
modelling.  The  Byzantine  work  is,  of  course, 
naive  and  childlike  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  the  figure,  bub  this  is  far  leas  felt  as  a draw- 


back in  these  small  semi  - ornamental  pro- 
ductions than  it  would  be  in  work  assimi- 
lated  more  closely  to  scnlpturo  proper ; and 
the  decorative  effect  of  the  whole,  especially 
in  regard  to  accessory  details,  is  rather  im- 
proved  than  otherwise  by  the  slight  stiffness 
and  conventionality  of  style, — what  we  now 
regard  as  conventionality,  though  possibly  not 
so  intended  originally.  A very  fine  instance  is 
the  square  plaque  with  a sunk  panel  ('55 — 27)  of 
the  Savionr  in  the  act  of  benediction,  with  a 
cruciform  nimbus  forming  a decorative  back- 
ground, and  the  long  flowing  hair  beautifully 
treated.  This  is  apiece  of  tenth-oentury  work  ; 
but  other  much  earlier  specimens  are  admirable 
in  their  way.  Among  the  Byzaiitine  objects 
should  be  noticed  the  very  curious  ” twelve 
small  plaques”  (’58 — 212)  described  in  the 
catalogne  as  “portions  of  a large  Byzantine 
casket  made  up  of  small  plaques  separated 
by  bars,  composed  of  small  circles,  containing 
elegant  roses,  and  occasionally  with  side  faces  of 
a very  negro  character.  The  plaques  contain 
representations  of  single  classical  figures,  gene- 
rally  in  energetic  attitudes.”  The  work  is 
tenth  or  eleventh  century,  and  the  directness 
and  force  of  action  in  the  small  figures  is 
remarkable,  as  well  as  the  decorative  effect  of 
the  whole.  The  “ Back  of  the  Cover  of  the 
Psalter  of  Princess  Melisenda,”  photographed 
page  73  of  the  catalogue,  and  of  early  twelfth- 
century  date,  is  a fine  piece  of  Byzantine  work; 
the  very  elegant  border  ornament  shows  a 
singular  mixture  of  Classic  and  Gothic  feeling, 
a characteristic  even  more  marked  and  peculiar 
in  the  foliage  ornament  in  the  upper  panel  of 
the  book-cover  from  St.  Gall,  of  the  ninth 
century  (’65 — lOi,  photographed  page  120  in 
catalogue).  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  before- 
mentioned  “Princess  Melisenda”  design,  how- 
ever, with  the  Russo-Greek  saucer  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  ('73  — 56,  and  page  99),  in  which, 
except  for  their  better  preservation,  the  figures 
seem  absolutely  of  the  same  school,  and  scarcely 
show  the  slightest  advance  in  freedom  and 
power  ; a striking  instance  of  the  intensely  con- 
servative nature  of  the  religious  art  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

Among  the  earlier  productions  are  included 
some  which,  though  coming  under  the  head  of 
“Classic”  in  the  catalogue,  have  really  more 
affinity  in  style  and  treatment  with  the  Byzantine 
than  with  what  we  are  generally  accustomed  to 
call  Classic.  A typical  specimen  of  what  we 
mean  is  the  beautiful  “ portion  of  leaf  of  a 
diptych”  (’58 — 7),  described  as  Roman  of  the 
sixth  century,  the  original  being  in  the  Brern, 
Milan.  This  is  part  of  a “ consular  diptych,” 
representing  what  one  might  be  disposed  to  call 
a very  ecclesiastical -looking  consul,  and  the 
quasi-Gothio  impressiou  is  further  carried  out 
by  the  treatment  of  the  drapery  with  a small 
diaper  worked  on  it,  in  most  delicate  and  minute 
detail.  Among  other  specially  suggestive  speci- 
mens are  some  of  those  classed  as  “ l^orth 
Italian”  work,  which  in  another  date  and  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner  represent  the  same 
kind  of  blending  of  Classic  and  Gothic  feeling 
which  we  notice  in  some  of  the  Byzantine  work. 
The  English  workseems  to  us  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  a great  want  of  style,  an  un- 
couthnesB  quite  different  from  the  artistic  naivete 
of  the  Byzantine  work. 

The  traces  of  architectnral  design  in  some  of 
the  examples  are  not  without  interest.  In  one 
of  the  earlier  French  specimens  (’58 — 13),  a 
book-cover,  the  spandrels  above  the  figare-snb- 
jects  are  occupied  with  a pile  of  buildings  of 
most  nncoutb  and  nn-European  shapes,  remind- 
ing  one  more  of  Indian  “ Ratha  ” than  anything 
else.  In  the  bas-relief  of  “ Christ  disputing  with 
the  Doctors,”  (’73 — 92),  a piece  of  prm-Gothic 
German  work  of  the  tenth  century,  the  temple 
is  represented  by  a roof  on  columns  and  arches, 
the  arch  over  the  principal  group  being  length- 
ened out,  however,  into  a segmental  one  of 
hardly  stable  shape,  to  suit  the  proportions  of 
the  composition  ; the  next  arch  to  it  is  narrow 
aud  stilted  in  a manner  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  treatment  of  the  roof,  appears  to  be  an 
attempt  at  perspective.  The  English  ivories  seem 
more  true  and  realistic  in  their  treatment  of 
architectural  adjuncts.  In  the  small  bas-relief 
(’58 — 228)  representing  the  murder  of  Beckett, 
the  piece  of  painted  wall-arcading  behind,  with 
its  crocketed  label,  is  sufficiently  made  out  to 
lead  one  to  be  pretty  sure  that  it  cannot  be 
twelfth-century  work  ; it  is  described  as  “ twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century”  in  the  catalogue.  A 
curious  piece  of  architectural  scenery  is  shown 
in  one  of  the  plaques,  numbered ’58 — 291,  the 
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“Nativity”  and  “Presentation,”  which  take 
place  under  straight  pieces  of  tiled  roof,  sup- 
ported  on  rather  long  thin  columns,  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  more  like 
reminiscences  of  the  Classic  column  or  anticipa- 
tions of  the  Gothic  shaft.  The  piece  is  called 
“ Carlovingian,  or  late  Anglo-Saxon”;  to  onr 
thinking  the  architectural  detail  is  against  the 
latter  idea,  for  the  shafts  resemble  nothing  in 
known  Anglo-Saxon  work,  still  loss  the  foliated 
border.  In  the  extraordinary  representation  of 
the  Nativity  (’73 — 112,  photographed  page  158), 
Mary  and  Joseph  sit  in  the  midst  of  an  enclosure, 
the  features  of  which  are  evidently  taken  from 
the  Medimval  Feudal  castle,  with  castellated 
walla  and  towers  at  the  angles ; this  evidently 
represents  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  as  outside  are 
the  shepherds  with  their  flock ; angels  of  a re- 
markably childish  type  of  conception  appear  in 
different  parts  of  the  design  ; in  the  midst  of  the 
enclosure  stands  the  manger,  halMike  a cradle 
in  shape,  bat  with  a kind  of  rack  above,  through 
which  are  poked  the  heads  of  two  specimens  of 
cattle  whose  bodies  are  not  accounted  for.  In 
the  sky  is  the  star,  looking  rather  like  a rosette 
stuck  on  the  surface  of  the  background.  This 
curious  piece  is  German,  and  assigned  to  tb© 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Among  the  early 
Christian  productions  is  one  representing  the 
women  at  the  sepulchre  ('58 — 179,  photographed 
page  44),  in  which  the  representation  of  the 
sepulchre  presents  a singular  combination  of 
architectural  structures  of  totally  different  scale 
and  style ; the  lower  part  of  the  structure,  the 
sepulchre  itself,  being  distinctly  Roman  archi- 
teotnre,  with  the  conventional  lion’s  head  and 
ring  on  the  centre  of  one  of  the  doors  which  have 
been  burst  open ; the  capitals  are  of  an  Early 
Romanesque  type,  looking  more  Romanesque  and 
less  Roman  in  consequence  of  the  obliteration  or 
omission  of  minnte  detail  in  the  foliation  of  the 
cap.  But  on  the  fiat  top  of  this  tomb  stands  a cir- 
cular bnildiug  of  jointed  masonry  in  small  stones, 
with  circular-headed  windows  and  pointed  roof, 
and  without  a trace  of  Classic  detail  about  it ; it 
recals  snch  a building  as  the  Baptistery  of  Nocera, 
only  without  the  aisle.  Probably  it  has  som© 
symbolic  meaning  ; but  the  combination  of  these 
two  not  only  in  one  scene,  but  almost  in  on© 
structure,  is  very  curious  and  unusual.  Skipping 
from  ancient  to  comparatively  modern  work,  we 
may  just  revert,  in  connexion  with  this  archi- 
teotnral  part  of  the  subject,  to  theRusso-Byzantin© 
tablet  of  the  sixteenth  century  (photographed 
page  101),  in  which  the  characteristics  of  Rnssiau 
ecclesiastical  architecture  are  elaborately  shown 
in  the  background,  with  the  most  happy  disregard 
of  perspective  and  perpendicular,  and  on  the 
whole  considerably  moro  clumsy  in  execution 
than  the  Early  Christian  work  previously  men- 
tioned. 

Although  a little  too  much  has  in  one  sens© 
been  claimed  for  the  fictile  ivories,  they  are  well 
worth  attention,  very  interesting  and  very 
instructive  as  to  art  history,  and  will  certainly 
be  rendered  more  so  by  the  publication  of  this 
full  and  admirably  got-up,  aud,  let  us  add  (a  very 
important  point),  thoroughly  indexed  catalogue. 
Whether  these  books  would  not  have  been  moro 
practically  useful  had  they  been  in  a smaller  and 
more  compact  form  may  be  a question.  Few 
are  likely  to  study  the  objects  on  the  spot  with 
so  heavy  a volume  in  the  hand ; but  as  a book  of 
reference  it  is  nnexceptionable. 


Dorset  Natural  History  Society  and 
Antiquarian  Field  Club.— This  society  lately 
visited  Portesham  and  Abbotsbury.  The  rente 
taken  was  through  the  village  of  Nottington.  The 
first  halt  was  made  at  Portesham.  About  half  a 
mile  from  the  church  stands  the  cromlech  or 
Druid’s  altar,  and  this  proved  a source  of  great 
interest.  This  cromlech  is  locally  known  as  the 
“Hellstone,”  and  has  been  restored  as  far  as 
possible  to  its  original  condition  by  Mr.  Manfield. 
This  remnant  of  antiquity  is  composed  of  nine 
erect  stones,  which  support  a large  oval  stone, 
horizontally  placed,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6 ft. 
from  the  ground.  This  stone  measures  10  ft.  6in. 
by  6 ft.,  and  is  about  2 ft.  in  thickness.  All  are 
in  a rough  state  except  the  under-part  of  the 
horizontal  atone,  which  seems  to  have  been  rudely 
obiselled.  The  tradition  connected  with  these 
stones  is  that  which  obtains  in  many  other 
places — that  the  devil  flung  them  from  Portland 
whilst  he  was  playing  quoits.  At  Abbotsbury, 
St.  Catherine’s  Chapel  was  visited.  After  the 
party  had  finished  their  researches  dinner  was 
provided  at  the  Ship  Hotel,  the  president  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  Mansel-PleydelJ,  being  in  the 
chair. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OP  IKDIAJt  ENGINEERS. 

Enough  is  known  in  this  conntry  of  toe  Indian 
Empire  to  prevent  cnltivated  men,  who  have 
never  set  foot  in  it,  from  attempting  to  judge  its 
system  of  government  aooording  to  any  home 
standard  or  European  method  of  comparison, 
for  those  who  dive  into  history  cannot  find  any 
parallel  to  the  English  domination.  The  Homans 
in  Ganl,  and  afterwards  in  Britain,  began  their 
work  amongst  peoples,  or  rather  tribes,  possessed 
of  rude  forms  of  language  and  religion,  and  to 
whom  the  refined  arts  were  nnknown.  The 
English  go  to  India,  not  as  colonists  to  found  a 
new  empire,  bat  as  conquerors  to  rule  an  old 
one.  Their  mission  is  to  acquire  the  languages, 
respect  the  codes  of  morality,  and  utilise  the 
traditions  and  inherited  genius  of  the  conquered. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  interest  which  the  ma- 
jority who  compose  the  Departments  of  India 
feel  in  the  country  is  rather  that  of  speculators 
in  short  leases  than  of  investors  in  freehold  pro- 
perty. Their  sentiment  of  patriotism  is  expended 
■in  love,  not  of  the  country  to  which  they  have 
migrated,  bub  of  that  which  they  have  left. 
Their  aspiration  is  to  achieve  just  enough  success 
to  enable  them  to  return  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. An  Indian  civilian’s  ambition — which, 
to  a stranger  visiting  him  at  the  Residency  of 
some  tributary  State,  might  well  appear  to  be 
bonndless — is  often  confined  to  a seat  in  Parlia- 
ment  at  home.  The  commander  of  an  army 
which  holds  in  subjection  200  millions  of  people 
is  not  unwilling  to  exchange  bis  splendid  respon- 
sibility for  the  charge  of  a fortress  on  the 
Mediterranean ; nor  is  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
governors  — however  it  might  accrue  to  the 
advantage  of  the  governed — to  prolong  indi- 
vidual service  in  India.  Great  as  are  the  re- 
wards of  meritorious  officers,  they  must  neces- 
sarily  be  of  short  duration.  It  wonld  not  ba 
desirable,  even  were  it  possible,  to  keep  a really 
great  man  there,  always  at  his  work.  Indeed, 
Cicero’s  advice  to  Cceliua  to  “ cling  to  the  city,” 
and  that  ” all  employment  abroad  . . .is  obscure 
and  petty  for  those  who  have  abilities  to  make 
them  famous  at  Rome,”  is  only  too  readily 
accepted  by  Englishmen,  in  spite  of  the  national 
character  for  migration.  A system,  therefore, 
which  favours  a continual  and  ever-ohanging 
supply  of  steady,  well-to-do  mediocrity  has  been 
found  in  India  to  produce  the  most  usefnl  results. 
Such  are  obtained  by  the  departmental  system. 
Thereby  persevering  dulness  is  often  made  to 
serve  the  State  as  effectually  as  genius,  even 
though  brilliant,  or  culture,  even  of  a high 
order.  In  principle  it  is,  perhaps,  exclusively 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  its  force  is  acquired  from 
the  possibility  of  always  applying  to  it  the 
proverb,  ” While  there  is  life  there  is  hope.”  Nor 
is  its  worth  unsupported  by  historical  evidence. 
Louis  XIV.  was  a far  greater  sovereign  than  any 
of  his  English  contemporaries,  but  there  is  still 
a monarch  on  the  throne  of  this  country.  In 
the  reigns  of  Akbar  and  of  Shah- Jehan,  better  and 
grander  buildings  were  erected  in  North-Western 
India  than  by  Englishmen,  of  their  time,  in 
England.  But  at  the  present  moment,  to  the 
descendants  of  the  latter  alone  remains  the 
power  of  enriching  with  works  of  architecture 
both  England  and  India.  That  that  power  has 
been  often  signally  misapplied  in  the  latter 
country  none  will  venture  to  deny.  But  to  judge 
from  public  criticism  and  professional  doctrine,  it 
has  not  been  BuccessfuIIy  applied  even  in  England 
since  the  sixteenth  century.  Yet  the  Govern, 
ment  has  introduced  into  India  something  of  the 
order  and  discipline  under  which  the  trade  cor- 
poratious  worked  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
As  there  were  then  grades  of  masons  and  oar- 
penters  in  the  one  country,  so  there  are  now 
grades  of  engineers  in  the  other.  The  Indian 
Department  of  Public  Works,  properly  ordered, 
and  having  all  its  members  properly  instructed, 
ought  to  resemble  a grand  fraternity  similar  to 
those  of  medigeval  Europe.  Really,  under  the 
peouliar  circumstances  of  English  rule  in  the 
Bast,  we  see  no  reason  why  eventually  the  men 
from  Coopers  Hill  should  not  do  for  India  what 
the  men  from  Cluny  did  for  this  island  at  an 
earlier  epoch.  It  is  merely  a question  of  time, 
of  right  direction,  and  of  mutual  patience. 

The  original  English  settlers  in  India — and 
they  were  worthy  to  be  called  settlers  then — 
although  they  went  ostensibly  for  purposes  of 
trade,  were  compelled  at  times,  in  the  interest 
of  legitimate  business,  to  transform  their  count- 
ing-houses into  guard-rooms,  and  exchange  a load 
of  samples  for  a knapsack.  Their  agents  and 
assistants  were  less  bagmen  than  sporting  and 
military  characters.  Fresh  conquests  added 


territory,  which  had  to  be  guarded  by  more 
soldiers.  The  object  of  fighting  being  to  over- 
come adversaries,  and  the  object  of  attacking  an 
enemy’s  position  being  to  taka  it,  our  soldiers, 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  were  so  far 
practical  as  to  sacrifico  everything  to  the  attain- 
ment  of  their  end.  They  did  not  hesitate  to 
occupy  Benares  lest  in  so  doing  they  should 
injure  a Monkey  Temple  of  either  Dravidian, 
Cbalukyao,  or  any  other  division  of  Hindu 
peculiarity  or  style.  The  military  engineer  who 
converted  the  fragment  of  a Buddhist  Jat  into  a 
roller  might  have  shocked  Plato,  but  he  would 
have  been  commended  by  Bacon.  c arts  of 
peace — when  it  appeared  for  a time — had  neces- 
sarily to  be  done  by  that  portion  of  the  army 
which  devoted  itself  to  scientific  and  technical 
subjects.  Men  who  had  surveyed  the  site  of  an 
encampment  were  called  upon  to  plan  a barrack 
and  a hospital,  and  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  both.  As  the  tide  of  conquest  spread,  until 
at  length  it  covered  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula,  to  these  soldiers  were  delegated  tasks 
in  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  probably 
the  most  accomplished  men  in  Europe  would 
also  have  failed.  Bat  some  of  the  earlier 
buildings  erected  by  these  soldiers  were  nob 
unworthy  examples  of  architecture,  as  it  was 
then  understood  and  practised  in  Europe.  A 
Frenchman— General  Martin— who  died  in  1800, 
founded  and  built  at  Lucknow  a truly  exoellent 
edifice  in  brick  and  stucco,  quite  as  good  as  the 
majority  of  chateaux  which  sprang  np  in  France 
towards  the  olose  of  the  last  century.  Indeed, 
the  Martinifere,  the  ruins  of  Dilkiisha,  and  of 
other  mansions  in  and  around  Luoknow,  betray 
extraordinary  talent  on  the  part  of  the  amateurs 
who  built  them,  and  who,  if  they  did  obtain 
designs  from  Europe,  were  certainly  compelled 
to  carry  them  out  unaided  and  in  their  own 
fashion.  Colleges,  chnrches,  governors’  houses,  all 
sorts  of  public  buildings,  fell  within  the  province 
of  the  over.weighted  military  engineer.  At  last, 
after  people  at  home  had  begun  to  discover  their 
own  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  arohibecbure, 
the  English  in  India  awoke  bo  the  realisation  of  a 
similarly  unpleasant  fact.  Meantime  the  natives 
had  learned  enough  of  the  French  and  English 
adaptations  of  Italian  arohitecture  to  caricature 
both  at  Tanjore,  Triohinopoly,  and  afterwards  at 
Lucknow.  In  Europe  railways  bad  made  the 
grand  tour.  Similar  means  of  oomraunication 
ware  planned  for  the  great  ludian  highways. 
But  nob  before  the  Mutiny  had  been  suppressed 
was  the  English  power  consolidated  by  the  intro, 
ductionof  the  locomotive.  Thereturn  of  order  and 
tranquillity  was  the  sequel  for  laying  down  iron 
rails,  and  with  the  utmost  possible  speed.  Eugi. 
neers  were  urged  to  go  to  India.  Anybody  who 
knew  anything  about  bricks  and  mortar,  who 
had  traced  plans  in  an  architect’s  office,  or  helped 
to  make  a bnilder’s  estimate, —and  who  managed 
bo  get  as  far  as  Calcutta  or  Bombay,' — was 
snatched  up  for  the  work.  As  the  different 
lines  approached  completion  many  of  these 
European  assistants  sought  other  employment, 
and  sometimes  even  were  invited  to  enter  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  Ten  years  ago,  of 
the  600  officers,  both  military  and  civil,  who 
helped  to  compose  it,  perhaps  some  of  the  host 
— and  undoubtedly  also  some  of  the  worst — had 
come  from  the  railway  works  ; and  at  the  present 
hour  many  of  them  hold  important  posts  in  the 
Department,  which  now  numbers  more  than 
1,200  persons. 

It  is  nob  too  much  to  assert  that,  at  one  time, 
any  European  who  possessed  a superfiotal  ac- 
quaintance with  buildings  of  the  most  primitive 
kind  was  deemed,  if  nob  a welcome,  at  least  a 
necessary,  addition  to  the  Indian  Department  of 
Public  Works.  Nor  was  the  attention  of  the 
Government  either  in  India  or  at  home  seriously 
attracted  to  the  subject  until  certain  buildings 
which  had  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
conntry  were  condemned  by  special  commis- 
sioners, sometimes  as  faulty  structures,  some- 
times as  totally  unfit  for  habitation.  Then  every 
inducement  was  placed  in  the  way  of  competent 
E aglishmen  to  take  engineering  service  in  India ; 
but  with  little  if  any  saooess.  Men  who  were 
worth  anything  at  all  would  not  consent  to  act 
under  the  thnmb  of  military  engineers.  Although 
alterations  were  made  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Department,  rales  and  arrangements  modified, 
opportunities  of  leave  increased,  and  the  position 
of  civil  engineers  generally  improved,  it  was  still 
next  bo  impossible  to  obtain  useful  candidates. 
Although  every  inducement  was  offered  to  edu- 
cated young  men  to  present  themselves  for 
examination  in  England,  hardly  five  out  of  fifty 
annually  invited  were  deemed  eligible.  At  last 


a happy  thonght  seized  upon  the  Government  of 
the  day.  They  were  training  boys  for  the  navy 
with  increasing  snocess,  why  not  prepare  men 
for  an  examination  which  bat  a fraction  of  the 
few  who  presented  themselves  were  able  to  pass  ? 
A scheme  for  founding  an  engineering  college 
was  set  on  foot.  A distinguished  officer  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers  had  just  arrived  in  England. 
He  had  held  a high  appointment  for  several 
years  in  the  Department  at  Calcutta,  and  had 
written  a book  on  "Indian  Polity.”  No  better 
president  of  such  a college  could  bo  found  than 
Colonel  George  Chesney.  Of  course,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  both  the  college  itself  and  the 
suggested  soheme  of  education  should  find  plau- 
sible opponents.  As  soon  as  the  Government 
had  taken  effectual  steps  to  ensure  suitable  re- 
oruits  for  the  Indian  Engineering  Service,  instead 
of  a batch  of  unsuitable  applicants,  it  was  felc 
that  a species  of  monopoly  was  being  created. 
The  councils  of  King’s  College  aud  University 
College  protested  against  the  soheme  as  mis- 
chievous and  mistaken.  They  claimed  the  right 
of  preparing  young  civil  engineers  for  India, 
some  of  whom  could  not  pass  the  necessary 
examination,  as  experience  had  too  often  shown; 
while  others,  who  could  perhaps  have  passed^ 
would  not  go  to  India.  An  agitation  took  place 
in  the  press,  and  then  in  Parliament,  of  which 
It  is  needless  now  to  treat.  Suffice  it  that,  at 
tbe  present  moment,  the  college  is  in  full  work', 
ing  order.  The  Indian  Department  of  Public 
Works  is  being  recruited  with  young  men  of  good 
social  position,  and  some  technical  education  and 
special  training.  Far  from  creating  a new 
monopoly,  it  allays  the  inconveniences  of  a long, 
standing  abuse;  and  our  satisfaction  at  the  re- 
sults attained  at  Coopers  Hill  is  only  tinged 
with  a little  regret  that  the  first  co-operative 
step  in  professional  education  should  have  been 
taken,  not  by  arohiteots,  but  by  engineers,  and 
under  Government  infiuence  withal. 

The  code  of  honour  to  which  the  military  man, 
perhaps  sometimes  with  a little  affectation, 
subscribes,  finds  similar  acknowledgment 
amongst  the  covenanted  members  of  the  other 
services,  Esprit-de-corps  would  have  prevented 
any  public  appreciation  of  administrative  abuse ; 
and  it  is  probably  due  to  uncovenanted  civil 
engineers,  and  to  outsiders  temporarily  classed 
in  it,  that  we  in  England  have  been  enabled  to 
learn  what  little  we  know  about  the  Indian 
Department  of  Public  Works.  A member  of  it 
is  a portion  of  a vast  machine  which  must 
work  according  to  set  rules,  any  one  part  of 
it  attempting  to  do  more  or  less  than  it  is 
required  to  do  causing  a disturbance  of  the 
machinery.  To  try  to  surpass  a colleague 
is  to  infringe  the  code,  if  not  of  honour,  at 
least  of  good  fellowship.  The  responsibility 
ofill-doing,  technically  considered,  and  the  credit 
of  a good  work,  is  no  one  member’s  prerogative. 
Discipline  alone  suffices  to  prevent  the  utterance 
of  complaint  or  expression  of  regret  at  being 
ordered  to  quit,  while  still  unfinished,  a bridge 
or  a building  with  which  any  engineer  may  have 
sought  to  identify  himself.  Yet,  if  such  a state 
of  things  appear  strange  to  the  freer  and  more 
commercial  member  of  a profession,  there  is 
still  the  mediaeval  precedent  of  Western  Europe. 
Tbe  authorship  of  ohnrehes,  cathedrals,  and* 
public  buildings  erected  in  this  country  during 
the  Middle  Ages  is  merged  in  a mass  of  work- 
men  of  many  grades,  superintended  by  authority 
which  has  left  few  individual  records  of  exist, 
enoe.  The  works,  however,  these  apparently, 
irresponsible  corporations  executed  are  now 
models  upon  which  the  responsible  architect  of 
to-day  basos  his  projects  and  designs  ; and  the 
modern  custom  is  to  pat  an  architect,  often 
better  educated  than  all  those  he  superintends, 
at  tbe  head,  and  render  him  responsible  for  the 
proper  execution  of  the  whole.  This  system, 
althongh  it  is  often  puocessful  in  France,  and 
sometimes  in  England,  is  utterly  impracticable 
in  British  India.  There,  to  speak  roundly,  the 
officer  of  Public  Works  must  be  his  own  arebi- 
tect  for  the  design ; his  own  builder  for  the 
execution  of  it;  his  own  engineer  to  calculate 
the  weight  and  resistance  of  materials  ; and  his 
own  surveyor  to  measure  and  value  them.  He 
has  no  libraries  in  which  to  stndy,  no  authorities 
to  consnlt,  no  European  precedents  of  any  value  to 
apply.  He  is  generally  next  to  alone  in  a crowd  of 
all  classes  of  natives ; and  often  after  he  has 
spent  time  and  labour  over  the  pending  solution 
of  some  Ipoal  difficulty,  he  is  ordered  to  start  on 
another  job  or  errand,  and  transferred  to  a 
station  100,  500,  or  1,000  miles  away.  That  is 
the  English  and  strictly  constitutional  system  of 
providing  architecture  and  architects  (engineer- 
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iog  and  engineers,  if  yon  will)  for  all  parts  of 
India  ; and  it  is  not  nnlike,  as  we  have  already 
repeated,  the  mediaeyal  method.  But  in  the 
Middle  Ages  workmen  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  were  in  the  right  groove,  and  progressed 
in  it.  When  the  Indian  engineer  gets  into  an 
equally  right  one,  he  may  similarly  progress  in 
it ; and  that  he  has  not  yet  done  so  shall  nob 
prevent  na  from  believing  his  arrival  therein  to 
be  both  possible  and  probable. 

We  have  supported,  from  the  beginning,  the 
Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  because  we 
know  only  too  well  the  difBcnlties  and  perplexities 
which  now  attend  young  men  in  their  early 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  be  it  professional,  mer- 
cantile, or  technical.  Not  a hundred  years  ago, 
in  order  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  a profession, 
of  commerce,  or  of  a trade,  a young  man  was 
apprenticed  for  a term  of  seven  years  to  some 
citizen  of  reputation  and  experience.  Ho  was 
admitted  a member  of  his  master’s  honsebold, 
and  his  parents  or  guardians  paid  for  bis  board 
and  education.  He  grew  up  to  feel  an  interest 
in  his  master’s  affairs,  and  perhaps  ultimately 
became  a partner  in  the  business.  But,  nowadays, 
the  world  lives  so  fast  and  thrives  so  quickly, 
that  men  can  hardly  afford  time  to  be  appren- 
ticed. A little  “ public  school,”  much  boating 
and  cricketing,  two  or  at  moat  three  years  of 
articled  clerksbip,  and  then,  hey  presto!  the 
professional  man  emerges  complete  ! and  ready 
at  the  advent  of  one  client  to  call  himself  a 
practitioner.  That  is  the  case  in  England  ; it 
was  doubly  the  case  in  India,  where,  after  a 
short  “ coached  ” examination  at  home,  or  a little 
experience  as  a subordinate  on  an  Indian  railway, 
men  were  forced  into  practice  as  architects  of 
public  works.  We  have  never  hesitated  to  record 
the  accumulation  of  disaster  which  followed, 
and  now  we  hasten  to  accept  proofs  of  a change 
for  the  better. 

The  college  at  Coopers  Hill,  near  Staines,  was 
established  under  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  view  to  the  special  education 
of  civil  engineers  exclusively  for  service.iu  India. 
Admission  to  the  college  is  obtained  by  com- 
petitive  examination ; and  that  for  the  present 
year  is  concluded.  All  British-born  subjects  of 
sound  ooustitubioD,  and  free  from  any  serious 
physical  defects,  are  admissible.  They  must  not, 
however,  bo  lees  than  seventeen  nor  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  in  July  of  the  year  in  which 
their  preliminary  examination  takes  place;  and 
this  is  held  under  the  orders  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners.  The  required  number  of  can- 
didates is  fifty  annually.  Such  of  those  who 
prefer  to  pursue  their  studies  privately,  else- 
where than  at  the  college,  are  permitted  to  do 
80.  They  have  merely  to  present  themselves, 
three  years  after  the  first  examination,  to  under- 
go the  final  test.  But  it  the  student  prefer  to 
enter  the  college,  and  follow  the  course  of 
education  extending  over  three  years,  he  has  to 
pay  an  annual  charge  of  150f.,— in  all  4501. 
Should  his  parents  represent  their  inability  to 
defray  the  whole  of  this  charge,  payment  of  a 
part  per  annum  may  be  deferred,  and  effected 
by  deductions  from  the  past  student’s  salary 
during  the  first  three  years  after  his  admission 
to  the  Government  service.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment  the  total  charge  for  board,  lodging,  and 
instruction  may  be  reduced  to  901.  per  annum, 
or  2701.  for  the  entire  course.  Of  the  nine  terms 
into  which  the  college  course  is  divided,  one  at 
least  must  be  passed  by  the  student  under  a civil 
or  a mechanical  engineer.  The  fees  to  such 
engineers  are  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
an  allowance  of  bs.  a day  is  made  to  the  student 
for  lodging  money  and  in  lieu  of  “commons” 
while  absent  from  the  college  during  term  time. 
Those  fifty  candidates  selected  at  the  preliminary 
examination, — both  those  who  enter  the  college 
and  those  who  study  elsewhere,— who  succeed, 
three  y ears  after,  in  passing  the  final  test  of  quali. 
fioation  are  immediately  appointed  to  the  Indian 
Department  of  Public  Works,  and  given  a free 
passage  in  the  most  agreeable  of  all  steamers,— 
those  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  fifty  are  made  Assistant  Engineers,  2ud  grade, 
and  receive  a salary  of  4201.  per  annum.  The  re- 
maining one-tenth  are  made  Assistant  Engineers, 
3rd  grade,  with  a salary  of  300i.  per  annum. 

At  the  college  the  studeuts  are  distributed  in 
sections,  containing  about  fifteen  each,  under  the 
personal  charge  of  a resident  instructor  or  pro- 
fessor  selected  as  tntor  by  the  president.  Each 
student  occupies  a separate  room,  which  is  fur- 
nished,  fuel,  light,  and  attendance  being  pro- 
vided,  he  having  his  bed-linen  and  towels  to 
provide.  His  meals  are  taken  in  “ Hall,”  and  he 
has  to  pay  extra  for  wine  and  beer.  There  is  a 


chapel  attached  to  the  college,  together  with  a 
chaplain.  Each  student  has  -to  go  through  a 
C'luraeof  exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  and  also 
of  military  duties ; and  to  wear  an  academical 
drees. 

The  subjects  of  study  at  the  college  are, 
mathematics,  with  the  mechanics  of  engineer- 
ing; the  theory  and  practice  of  construction; 
elementary  principles  of  architectural  design  j 
surveying;  tueohanioal  drawing  and  descriptive 
geometry ; chemistry,  physics,  and  geology  ; 
Hinduatani  and  the  history  and  geography  of 
India;  and  accounts.  While  these  are  “obit- 
gatory,”  there  are  others  which  are  ‘‘optional, 
but  which  appear  to  be  simply  an  extension  of 
the  former.  If  we  have  any  observation  to 
make  upon  the  subdivision  of  study,  it  is  wich 
regard  to  the  relative  computation  seemingly 
attached  to  each  by  the  number  of  marks 
allotted.  Thus,  while  “ descriptive  engineering  ” 
is  valued  at  forty  marks,  and  “ geometrical 
drawing  and  estimating”  at  forty  marks.^  so 
coraprebensive  a subject  as  ‘‘architecture  is 
limited  to  eight  marks.  It  is,  however,  easy 
to  perceive  that"  descriptive  engineering  ” com- 
prises  little  but  what  in  the  last  century  would 
have  come  under  the  charge  of  architects,  and  a 
great  deal  which  still  remains,  in  Europe  at 
least,  a part  of  their  special  business. 

But  if  we  are  willing  to  admit  the  excellence 
of  the  college  course  of  study,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  preliminary  examination 
presided  over  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  redolent  of  coaching,  cramming,  and  every 
unnatoral  appliance  to  force  frail  humanity  in 
that  part  of  it  which  is  worth  very  little  indeed 
until  after  long  and  gradual  development.  That 
examination  for  this  year  embraced  twelve  items, 
the  three  first  of  which  were  compulsory.  These 
items  were  as  follow  : — 

1.  English  (composition,  history,  and  lite- 
rature). 

2.  Mathematics  (pure  and  mixed). 

3.  Latin  (trauslation  from  and  into). 

4.  Greek  (ditto). 

5.  French  (translation  from  and  into  and 
dictation). 

6.  German  (ditto). 

7.  Inorganic  chemistry. 

8.  Heat  and  light. 

9.  Electricity  and  magnetism. 

10.  Geology  and  physical  geography. 

11.  Mechanical  drawing  of  geometrical  figures, 
plane  and  solid,  use  and  construction  of  scales, 
perspective. 

12.  Freehand  (figure  and  landscape)  drawing. 
Although  we  are  unable  to  give  any  of  the 

particular  questions  of  this  year’s  preliminary 
examination,  that  of  last  year  is  described  in 
the  College  Calendar  of  1875-6,  and  it  seems 
quite  as  formidable  in  detail  as  might  be  sup- 
posed  from  a general  glance  at  the  items  of 
this  year.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many 
excellent  engineers  and  architects,  of  great 
practical  experience,  wonld  have  been  igno- 
miniously  "plucked”  had  they  attempted, 
without  long  preparation,  to  answer  the  pre- 
scribed  questions,  to  translate  and  re-trans- 
late, to  compose  and  indite,  as  the  candidates 
of  last  year  appear  to  have  done  with  not  less 
confidence  than  success  ! Bacon’s  anecdote  of 
Themistocles,  the  Athenian,  who  desired  at  a 
feast  to  touch  a lute,  said,—"  He  could  not 
fiddle,  but  be  could  make  a small  town  a great 
city,”  might  happily  be  submitted  with  variations 
by  these  unfortunate  candidates  to  their  dilet- 
tanti task-masters.  That  kind  of  "fiddling” 
which  succeeds  by  chance  at  a competitive 
examination,  but  which  shows  in  the  player 
neither  sterling  qualities  nor  special  talent,  is 
deemed  highly  valuable  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  to  whom  an  essay  by  a yonng 
man,  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  on, — " Was 
Hamlet  intended  by  Shakspeare  to  be  really 
mad,”  probably  offers  an  infinite  deal  ol  amuse- 
ment. We  may  be  pardoned,  however,  for 
believing  that  the  most  brilliant,  refined, 
and  varied  hypotheses  thereon  can  afford  but 
a round-aboirt  test  of  qualification  for  the 
study  of  bricks  and  mortar.  The  power  of 
rendering  long  passages  from  Cicero,  Tacitns, 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  Statius  into  pure  English,  or 
of  translating  one  of  Cowper’s  poems  into  hexa- 
meters, is  an  eminent  acquisition  to  the  wealthy 
scholar  or  a well-to-do  bookworm.  It  is  any- 
thing but  indispensable  to  an  engineer-student, 
althongh  we  folly  admit  the  educational  value  of 
Latin ; and  for  a Competition-wallah  to  perpetrate 
a classical  quotation,  under  a punkah  in  Calcutta, 
is  not  likely  to  be  received  with  complacency  by 
the  ladies,  even  though  it  escape  the  sneers  of 


the  men.  These  embryo-builders  in  clay  and 
ohunam  are  also  invited  to  translate  quotations 
from  Homer,  Thucydides,  and  .Machines,  or,  as 
an  agreeable  alternative,  to  render  a bit  of 
Sbakspeare  into  Greek  iambics.  It  would  be 
infinitely  better  to  ask  them  for  a readable 
translation  of  a fable  in  Persian,  Hindustani, 
or  Sanskrit.  Such  a form  of  preliminary 
examination  as  that  which  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  impose  upon  candidates  for  mere 
studontry  in  engineering,  is  a remnant  of  last- 
century  customs.  It  is  absolutely  pedantic  at  a 
time  when  no  classical  author  is  untranslated; 
and  when  the  translation  is  lying  open  in  libraries 
both  public  and  private.  Although  Tom  Jones 
whispered  soft  hexameters  into  his  Sophia’s 
ear,  and  Partridge  flung  scraps  of  Latin  at  his 
master,  the  engineer  at  his  work  in  India  need 
not  make  the  forcible  English  he  often  talks  to  his 
subordinates  more  than  strictly  grammatical, — 
at  least,  for  many  years  to  come. 

Happily  the  study  of  the  Classics  is  not 
pursued  at  the  college,  or,  to  be  more 
correct,  it  is  not  prescribed  iu  the  college 
course  of  instruction.  But  the  Alarquis  of 
Salisbury,  at  the  recent  distribution  of  prizes 
at  Coopers  Hill,  made  a pointed  allusion  to 
one  or  perhaps  two  branches  of  the  education 
acquired  there  by  the  students.  After  attempt- 
ing to  get  just  a chip  of  criticism  out  of  the  rose- 
coloured  reports  delivered  by  outside  examiners, 
be  hinted  that,  although  Buddhist  and  Hindu 
raoDumonts  are  excellent  things  to  study  at-the 
proper  time  and  when  the  mind  is  sufficiently 
formed  to  understand  them,  the  many  modes 
of  combining  materials  artistically,  of  planning 
buildings  and  representing  the  same  upon 
paper — besides  correctly  estimating  the  cost 
thereof — are  more  immediately  important  for  the 
student  to  practise,  if  not  master.  That  Indian 
engineers  should  understand  and  properly  appre- 
ciate all  types  of  Indian  arehiteotare  is  most 
desirable ; but  a few  weeks’  stndy  of  them,  filched 
from  three  years  devoted  to  an  infinity  of  other 
subjects,  can  only  serve  to  increase  theoonfusion 
which  must  at  times  perplex  the  mind  of  even 
the  most  precocious  aspirant. 

The  magnificent  position  of  the  college  of 
Indian  engineers  is  perhaps  not  the  least  of  the 
advantages  offered  to  etadents  able  and  willing 
to  accept  them.  Celebrated  by  Denham,  the 
spot  was  afterwards  made  doubly  famous  by 
Pope,  in  bis  " Windsor  Forest,”  in  which  be 
implores  the  "Sacred  Nine”  to  bear  him  to- 
"where  ye  mnses  sport  on  Cooper’s  Hill”;  and 
adds  the  unpremeditated  althongh  prophetic 
pnff: — 

On  Coopor’a  Hill  eternal  wreaths  shnll  grow, 

While  lasts  the  mountsio,  or  while  Thames  shall  flow. 
Certainly  no  more  charming  retreat  can  be 
found  than  among  the  thick  foliage  in  which  the 
college  is  partly  hidden— with  Windsor  rising  at 
a short  distance,  and  Runnyinede  and  the  river 
beneath.  Perhaps,  however,  the  bnilding  itself 
is  a little  incongruous.  Originally  a villa  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  who  sold  it  to  the 
Government,  it  was  enlarged  and  transformed 
soon  after  the  purchase.  A plan  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  college  in  its  present  state  was 
published  in  the  JSuildev  a little  more  than  five 
vears  ago*  ; and  the  architect  who  carried  out  the 
alteiations  is  Sir  Digby  Wyatt.  We  can  only 
add  with  regard  to  them  that  Mr.  Grant  a conser- 
vatory is  DOW  a "Theatre  ” in  which  lectures  are 
delivered,  speeches  made,  and  prizes  distributed  ; 
and  wo  risk  no  contradiction  in  asserting  that  it 
is  not  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been 
roughly  adapted. 


THE  EXHIBITION  AT  WREXHAM. 

Eight  years  ago,  an  Exhibition  of  Art  and 
Archteology  was  opened  at  the  little  town  of 
Ruthin,  in  Denbighshire,  North  Wales,  with  a 
success  that  surprised  its  promoters.  Bearing 
this  in  memory,  the  friends  of  snob  displays  have 
long  contemplated  a second  display  of  the  kind, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Principality ; bnt  only 
six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  idea  took  a 
formal  shape,  when  it  was  proposed  that  not 
North  Wales  only,  bnt  the  border  counties, — 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire,- should 
be  included  also.  The  treasures  of  art  accumu- 
lated  in  this  wealthy  quarter  of  the  kingdom 
were  familiar  to  the  world ; but  a desire  was  felt 
that  the  public  at  large  should  be  enabled  to 
appreciate  them,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  in  so 
comparatively  isolated  a town  as  Wrexham.  Not 
but  that  "ancient  Wrexham”  poHsasses  an 

• See  Tol.  xxii.  p.  606. 
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intereet  of  its  own  with  whatever  is  left  of  an- 
tiqnity  in  the  bistorioal  church  of  St.  Giles,  a 
group  of  B,omau  relics,  Judge  JefEreys’a  famous 
mansion,  and  examples  of  the  Inigo  Jones  style  in 
domestic  architecture.  The  local  sculptures  of 
Itoubilliac,  moreover,  once  enjoyed  a far-spread 
reputation,  but  no  more  than  a few  exceptional 
tourists  have  been  known,  of  late,  to  turn  from 
their  beaten  route  to  visit  this  commercialDenbigh 
town.  It  has,  however,  suddenly  achieved  a new 
reputation  as  containing  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
vincial  art  exhibitions  ever  brought  together, 
^hen  it  is  said  that  nearly  1,300  pictures  have 
been  selected,  from  upwards  of  2,000  which 
were  offered ; that  every  available  inch 
area  exceeding  10,000  square  feet  has  been 
appropriately  oooupied;  and  that  the  choicest 
works  from  the  richest  galleries  in  the  four 
counties  have  been  lent,  without  the  slightest 
apprehension  as  to  their  safety,  the  suggestion 
is  at  once  implied  of  a display  in  all  respects 
remarkable.  But  the  Exhibition  is  not  by  any 
means  restricted  to  illustrations  of  painting  or 
sculpture, — the  latter,  indeed,  has  been,  perhaps, 
unduly  subordinated  to  the  exigencies  of  space  ; 
for,  afcer  the  walls  had  been  covered  with  can- 
vasses and  drawings  by  the  Old  Masters, — 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Belgian,  and 
French, — besides  a noble  array  of  the  English 
school  j and  a special  cabinet  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  genios  of  Richard  Wilson,  the 
distinguished  Welsh  artist,  in  whom  his  country- 
men feel  a legitimate  pride,  and  after  a separate 
allotment  of  accommodation  had  been  made, — 
a little  reluctantly,  it  would  almost  appear,  of 
modern  work,  in  addition  to  room  for  water- 
colours and  etchings, — only  one  object  of  the 
projectors  was  fulfilled.  In  the  original  plan 
it  was  proposed,  in  emulation  of  the  Leeds  pre- 
cedent,  to  arrange  a special  gallery  of  portraits 
representing  the  “ Welsh  Worthies”;  but,  if  this 
has  been  done,  they  are  not  obtrusively  con- 
spicuouB,  though  many  are,  no  doubt,  in  miniature. 
There  finally  remained,  in  this  department,  to 
collect  views,  painted  or  engraved,  of  those  old 
architectural  structures  and  lordly  castles  in 
which,  as  is  said  by  Mr.  Chaffers,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  entire  scheme  from  the  beginning, 
Wales  abounds.  These,  of  course,  were  the 
leading  classes  in  the  Exhibition,  and  they  are, 
nataralJy,  the  most  prominent,  filling  the  largest 
area,  and  contributed  to,  it  may  be  said,  from 
every  important  collection  in  North  Wales  and 
its  border  counties.  Criticism  upon  the  pictures 
themselves  would  be  superfluous,  because  they 
possess  a fame  as  wide  as  the  world  itself;  and 
it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  pass  judgment 
upon  Titian,  Cuyp,  Claude  Lorraine,  Parme- 
giano,  Rubens,  Vaodyok,  Hogarth,  Van  Ostade, 
Jan  Steen,  Gainsborough,  Greuze,  Reynolds,  or 
even  Turner  himself.  But  a distinct  merit  of 
che^  Exhibition  is  that  the  several  transitions, 
nationalities,  and  schools  of  art  in  Europe  are 
clearly  marked,  both  in  historical  sequence  and 
as  they  show  forth  the  characteristics  of  different 
styles;  and  here  may  be  perceived  the  educational 
influence  aimed  at,— an  influence  generally 
exaggerated,  and  often  marred  by  errors,  if 
not  audacities  of  opinion,  yet  one  which,  it 
may  be  oonoeded,  does  really  operate.  At  all 
events,  some  knowledge  upon  the  subject  must 
be  disseminated ; and  it  is  a mistake  to  assume 
that  it  concerns  the  working  classes  alone.  It 
is  not  so  long  since,  for  a private  individual,  not 
moving  in  particular  circles,  it  might  be  an  effort 
of  years  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  Grosvenor  or 
Stafford,  the  Chatsworth  or  Alton-Towers  ool- 
leotions,  whereas  now,  by  degrees,  the  pick  of 
them  has  been  publicly  exhibited,  at  one  tin 
or  another,  and  art-education  has  become,  if  .. 
eomewhat  overdone,  at  least  a practical  topic  of 
the  day,  and  the  contents  of  our  royal  palaces 
have  been  placed  freely  before  the  eyes  of  the 
student.  It  has  been  a principle  at  Wrexham, 
and  one  which,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  con- 
sistently followed,  to  admit  no  inferior  work  in 
any  class ; and,  considering  who  the  owners  of 
the  pictures,  as  a rule,  were,  their  value  could 
scarcely  be  doubtful.  From  this,  as  from  every 
■other  class,  all  mere  ingenuities  and  trivialities 
have  been  rigorously  excluded  ; and,  considering 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  Exhibition,  nothing 
more  flattering  could  be  said  in  its  favour. 

The  Exhibition  buildings  are  represented  by  a 
facade,  consisting  of  two  spacious  houses  recently 
erected  in  Hope-street,  with  a decorated  arcade 
adorned  by  two  splendid  gates  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  who  has  contributed, 
'indeed,  to  all  the  richest  of  the  classes.  This  is 
•gay  with  sculpture,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and 


refresbment-rooms,  originally  designed  to  be 
100  ft.  in  length;  but,  in  a few  details,  the  first 
outlines  have  been  varied,  and  in  many  they  are 
not  sufficiently  complete  to  be  altogether  dis- 
tinct. For  instauce,  a glass  and  corrugated  iron 
corridor,  intended  for  a special  display  of  a 
national  type,  is  not  yet  finished  ; but,  as  usual, 
tbo  choice  lay  between  postponing  the  opening 
ceremony,  which  took  place  last  Saturday,  and 
allowing  it  to  take  place  before  tbe  workmen  had 
left.  Referring  to  the  corridor  of  approach,  the 
official  description  says: — ‘‘This  leads  into  a 
grand  central  hall  and  an  art  gallery,  150  ft.  by 
70  ft.,  fireproof,  being,  in  fact,  a saloon  of  zinc 
plates,  with  wooden  supports  and  rafters,  lighted 
from  the  roof,” — a doubtful  seourity,  it  may 
appear  to  some.  ‘‘The  industrial  annexes  are 
quite  distinct,  and  the  whole  is  isolated  from 
any  surrounding  tenements  ; hydrants  are  placed 
in  the  angles,  and  firemen  are  constantly  in 
attendance.’*  There  is  the  usual  arrangement 
of  dais,  orchestra,  accessory  rooms,  offices,  and 
80  forth,  and  the  decorations  are  creditable ; 
but,  of  course,  in  so  central  a position,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  structure  to  expand  far  in  any 
direction,  and  it  was  unlikely,  for  many  reasons, 
that  such  a building  should  be  favourable  to  the 
performance  of  musio, — a matter,  however,  of 
no  great  importance,  since  its  main  purpose  is 
the  illustration  of  arohaaology  and  art, — orna- 
namental,  plastic,  and  pictorial.  The  ornamental 
and  antiquarian  classes,  according  to  the  pro. 
gramme  sketched  by  Mr.  Chaffers,  and  to  which 
considerable  importance  is  deservedly  attached, 
are  arranged  or  distributed,  so  far  as  was  poS' 
Bible, — they  are  often,  of  course,  composite,— 
into  materia],  and  distinguished  by  epochs,  illus- 
trating the  great  periods, — as  Grecian,  Roman, 
Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  Medimval,  and 
Renaissance.  Wrexham,  as  was  its  due,  takes 
the  lead  with  Roman,  British,  or  Saxon  work 
discovered  by  antiquaries  in  its  own  vicinity, 
and  the  enumeration  then  runs  through  a rich 
and  long  succession  of  cabinets  : — Ancient  glass 
specimens,  and  some  not  a little  interesting  and 
rare ; enamels,  including  Mr.  Boyd  Baker’s 
superb  collection,  said  to  be  unique,  and  to  two 
of  which  the  value  of  1,0001.  is  attributed.  Gold 
and  silver  plate,  much  of  which,  representing 
the  racing  triumphs  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minister’s stud,  is  rather  more  gorgeous  than 
artistic,  — the  Pelican  Cup  from  Hawarden  ; an 
elaborate  abundance  of  brass,  bronze,  iron,  and 
other  metal-work ; the  arms  and  armour  in- 
variably oonspicuouB  in  the  halls  and  castles 
of  North  Wales  and  tbe  Welsh  border  ; numerous 
cariosities  of  bijouterie,  some  of  which  are  un. 
questionably  foreign  manufacture;  clocks  and 
watches,  one  of  the  latter  that  ticked  in  the  fob 
of  our  first  King  Charles  ; engraved  gems,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  they  may 
be  lost,  or  “conveyed,”  have  been  liberally 
deposited  in  the  glazed  coffers, — so  to  term 
them,  — of  the  Exhibition  ; and  coins  and 
medals.  Some  of  these  might  give  a hint, 
perliaps,  to  the  numismatists  of  our  national 
Museum.  The  carvings  in  wood  and  ivory  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  remarkable ; but  in  pottery 
and  porcelain  there  are  fine  specimens.  The 
textile  manuraeburers  are  present,  with  em- 
broidery  and  lace,  perfect  of  quality,  if  not  in 
large  profusion,  and,  with  reference  to  the  latter, 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  recent  years.  Next  are  the  cabinets 
of  books  and  bookbinding,  among  which  weare  sur. 
prised  not  to  find  the  works  composed  by  Daffydd 
Benfras,  or  David  with  the  Thick  Head,  since 
he  was  such  a favourite  at  the  Eistedfodd  of  last 
year.  You  pass  on,  among  illuminated  manu- 
scripts,  to  municipal  insignia,  nob  a few  of  which 
are  distinguished  by  a genuine  historical  interest ; 
thence  to  musical  instruments,  from  amid  which 
the  harp  was  certain  not  to  be  absent,  in  many  a 
form,  dating  from  many  an  age  ; and  thence  into 
a crowd  of  miscellanea,  where  leas  disorimtna- 
tion  would  seem  to  have  been  applied  than  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  Exhibition.  In  contrast, 
the  Oriental  Museum  was  intended  to  contain 
“ the  choicest  examples  of  Arabic,  Persian, 
Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  manuraoturcs,  as 
models  of  design  and  workmanship,”  as  well  as 
the  antique  art-works  of  Japan ; bub  it  will  be 
evident  that  a close  examination  would  be  re- 
quired to  test  their  merits.  Besides,  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  scheme  was,  even  archmology 
apart,  to  create  a magnificent  Pine  Art  Exhibi. 
tion  for  North  Wales,  and  this  has  been  done, 
well  and  amply.  The  Wrexham  galleries,  beyond 
all  question,  are  the  richest  and  the  finest  ever 
opened  within  the  limits  of  the  Principality,  and 


“the  working-classes,”  to  promote  a taste  for 
the  higher  refinements  of  life,  even  among  those 
by  whom  they  cannot  be  otherwise  than  very 
imperfectly  comprehended.  Possibly,  a more 
practical  utility  belongs  to  the  decorative 
examples,  as  applied  to  manufactures  and 
manual  industry  of  other  kinds,  in  which  the 
two  elements  meet;  but  the  pictures  are,  for 
the  nonce,  the  real  treasures  of  Wrexham,  and 
they  wilt  constitute  the  true  attraction  and 
charm  of  its  three  months’  Exhibition. 


opens,  along  one  side,  upon  a succession  oflought,  whatever  their  direct  edncational  value  to 


LONDON  LABOURERS  AND  THEIR 
DWELLINGS. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  none  know  so 
little  of  a town  or  locality  as  those  who  live  in  it, 
and  who  have  done  so  all  their  lives  long ; and, 
without  doubt,  there  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  saying,  severe  as  it  seems.  That  it  is  so  in 
great  London  city  is  quite  certain ; for  are  there 
not  thousands  upon  thousands  of  worthy  people 
in  it  who  have  never  seen,  and  hardly  heard  of, 
one-half  of  it  ? We  could  name  streets  and  by- 
ways of  renown,  too,  somo  of  them  which  we  are 
sure  not  one  person  out  of  ten  has  ever  heard  of, 
much  less  seen.  This  may  seem  somewhat 
strange,  considering  the  fame  of  the  vast  city, 
and  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  world’s  eye,  and 
tbe  historic  memories  which  have  gathered  round 
and  about  it.  Bub  so  it  is.  But  more  than  this  : 
if  tbe  very  existence  of  so  much  of  mighty 
London  be  an  unknown  quantity  to  so  many 
living  in  it,  then  yet  still  more  so  in  very  many 
oases  are  the  changes,  and  pullings  dou-n  and 
buildings  np,  and  neglects  in  so  many  Iccalities 
unnoticed,  and,  as  it  woold  seem,  all  but  un- 
known, even  to  those  who  live  in  all  but  sight  of 
them  ! This  is  certainly  strange  enough. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  the 
looking  somewhat  closely,  and  at  no  small  incon- 
venience sometimes,  at  a phase  of  things  which 
seems  to  have  attracted  bat  very  little  if  any 
attention,  conspicuous  and  noteworthy  as  it  is. 
We  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  perpetual  occur- 
rence,  every  here  and  there,  — though  house 
accommodation  is  so  scant  and  costly, — in  the 
outlying  districts  of  London,  and  sometimes  in 
the  very  heart  of  it,  of  large  blank  spaces  and  of 
waste  ground,  filled  only  with  broken  bricks, 
mortar.dust,  and  bnilding  ddbris,  and  with  grass 
and  weeds  here  and  there  growing  out  of  it  all. 
A map  of  London  dotted  over  with  indications  of 
these  neglected  and  unused  spots  would  present, 
as  we  think,  a somewhat  strange  aspect.  These 
waste  spots  are  not  few  in  number,  as  many 
might  suppose  ; bub  are  perpetually  to  be  come 
across,  if  you  but  turn  a little  out  of  tbe  well, 
beaten  and  familiar  highways.  What  are  they, 
and  why  are  they  ? They  are  to  a considerable 
extent  the  sites  of  what  are  termed  “ rookeries 
that  is,  of  groups  or  streets  of  houses  and  human 
tenements  which  have  been  by  the  powers  that 
then  were,  or  that  be,  condemned  as  no  longer  fib 
to  house  human  beings.  We  have  known  some 
of  these  befoi;e  pulling  down,  as  we  now  know 
the  sites  on  which  they  stood.  What  is  a 
“rookery”— a word  of  ill  omen,  and  telling  of 
poverty,  disease,  and  want  ? It  means,  simply, 
a crowd  of  dwellings  more  or  less  aged,  ill- 
arranged,  out  of  repair,  and  broken  down,  and, 
we  are  bound  to  add,  nob  a little  picturesque 
sometimes, — the  abodes  commonly  of  what  are 
termed  “ labourers.”  The  streets,  and  courts, 
and  passages  of  a “ rookery  ” are  narrow,  and, 
in  some  localities  we  could  name,  were  the  actual 
remains  of  Old  London  itself,  and  from  a time 
long  before  the  modern  city  was  dreamed  of.  It 
must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that,  apart  from  their 
“sanitary”  state,  to  speak  generally,  such 
places  are  out  of  all  harmony  with  our  modern 
and  improved  ways,  and  seem  to  be  adapted  and 
fitted  only  for  the  special  artistic  proclivities  of 
the  Dorea,  and  Prouts.  and  Turners  of  the  artistic 
and  painting  world ; for  what,  it  may  be  asked 
in  passing,  can  or  could  such  do  with  the 
quite  new  and  evenly  straight  streets  of  neat 
houses,  which  are  so  fast  making  up  what  we 
may  well  term  new  London  ? With  or  without 
j-i__  II  : : ” trViot-.  on.n  thfl  nnnr 


the  “ imaginative  faculty,”  what  can  the  poor 
painter  do  in  a new  and  “improved”  street? 
But  to  the  rookeries.  They  are,  as  we  have 
said,  scattered  about  in  all  direotions,— north, 
south,  east,  and  west ; Whitechapel,  Drury-lane, 
Paddington,  Bankside,  Lambeth,  the  Borough, 
Shoreditoh,  the  Tower  round  and  about,  and  all 
the  way  from  London  Bridge  to  the  very  first 
glimpse  yon  get  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich,  as  you  may  go  to  it  through  the 
narrow  and  darkened  and  torbnons  ways  by  tbe 
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river-sitlej  with  occasional  sight  of  river-side 
pictores  seen  down  narrow  openings.  Here  and 
everywhere  are  to  be  seen  rookeries  present,  and 
sites  of  rookeries  past,  in  plenty,  and  men,  and 
women  and  children  enough  to  fill  them,  and  to 
more  than  fill  them.  Travellers  tell  us  of  spots 
on  this  earth’s  sarfaoe  whereon  it  is  at  all  times 
dangerous  and  perilous  to  dwell,  no  man  knowing 
when  or  precisely  where  some  great  catastrophe 
may  occur  by  earthquake  or  innndation.  And 
so  it  is  with  u rookery,  no  one  knowing  when  or 
precisely  from  what  quarter  the  powers  that  be 
may  find  out  its  evil  condition,  and  devote  it 
to  instant  demolition  and  destruction.  Away 
everything  goes,  people  and  bonses,  and  the 
blank  and  bare  ground  with  its  brick  and  mortar 
d^hris  is  alone  left  to  tell  of  its  whereabouts. 
House  accommodation  for  the  growing  thonsands 
and  thousands  of  London  is  yet  a problem 
waiting  solution,  and  it  has  well  been  said  that 
anything  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  difficult 
problems  of  pulling  down  and  building  up  can- 
not well  come  amiss.  In  the  first  place  it  may 
be  noted  that  it  is  not  the  simple  question  of 
more  and  more  houses  for  the  “poor,”  or  the 
working  man,  or  the  labouring  classes,  that 
presents  itself.  What  is  good  for  one  locality 
and  order  of  working  men  is  not  so  for  another 
place  and  phase  of  labour.  We  could  name  spots 
wherein  are  and  have  been  large  spaces  of 
vacant  ground,  the  sites  of  rookeries,  whereon 
snoh  buildings  as  the  Peabody  Buildings  wonld 
be  all  but  useless,  such  accommodation,  rent, 
and  surroundings  being  all  far  too  high  and  un- 
fitted  for  those  who  must  needs  want  them.  So 
rough  and  foul, — there  is  no  other  word, — is  the 
labour  that  the  house  must  needs  feel  the  in- 
fluence  of  it.  We  are  here  referring  more 
especially  to  the  lowest  class  of  “ labourers,”  as 
they  are  termed.  The  skilled  mechanic,  though 
his  work  may  be  rough,  is  in  a quite  different 
position  from  such,  and  he  may  and  does  at  times 
aspire  to  the  Peabody  standard  of  honse  accom- 
modation ; bnt  even  he,  though  be  be  under  even 
school  board  influences,  most  not  expect  too 
much  even  here,  for  a Peabody  building  is  not 
very  well  calculated  to  rouse  fine  art  or  “ pictnr- 
esque”  ambitions.  Truth  to  say, — and  why  should 
it  nob  be  said  ? — some  of  the  house-building  we 
have  seen  pulled  down  so  mercilessly,  though 
nob  before  change  was  required,  needed  iu  reality 
only  thorough  repairing, rearranging,  and  detailed 
looking  to.  It  has  been  as  good  as  need  be,  and 
must  have  cost  some  brainwork  in  the  building. 
We  could  namo  some  snob,  specially,  and  have 
listened  to  tho  regrets  of  their  inmates,  who 
have  sometimes  asked,  significantly,  where  a 
better  was  to  be  found  for  “ such  as  us  ” ? What 
is  therefore  to  be  done  with  these  waste  spaces, 
to  be  now  found,  as  we  have  noted,  all  but  every- 
where, of  all  dimensions,  from  that  which  would 
hold  a single  bouse,  to  spaces  well  nigh  big  enough 
to  receive  a small  town  ? It  would  almost  need 
a specification  to  describe  in  detail  the  kind  of 
dwelling  which  such  labouring  men  and  women, 
and  children  stand  in  need  of,  and  it  is  only  by  a 
careful  collocation  of  items,  from  now  here  and 
now  there,  that  a trne  idea  of  it  can  well  be  got 
at.  It  must  not  be  too  good  a thing,  and  yet  is 
a something  needed  which  bnt  very  few  indeed 
would  for  a moment  suppose  those  so  rough  and 
uneducated, — for  such  are  not  educated, — would 
for  a moment  care  about,  or  that  would  even 
oconr  to  them  in  any  way.  Not  a little  injustice 
is  done,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  and  it  throws 
some  light  on  this  subject,  to  the  rough  and  un- 
tutored sense,  and  even  “ taste,”  of  common 
humanity.  It  is  all  but  universally  supposed 
that  “ education  ” is  to  do  everything,  but  not 
so ; it  does  not  and  cannot  bestow  original  or 
inherent,  or  individualised  power,  nor  can  it  even 
implant  a feeling  or  taste  which  does  not  exist.  In 
treating  in  anything  like  nsefnl  detail  such  a 
subject  as  this,  it  is  a little  painful  to  think  of 
the  petty  items  and  details  that  must,  to  do 
any  sort  of  good,  be  noted  items, — which  you 
would  suppose  to  be  too  familiar  to  need  even 
to  be  glanced  at.  It  is  really  surprising,  and 
certainly  painful,  to  glance  sometimes  at  a 
condemned  house  standing  io  an  out-of-the-way 
neighbourhood,  and  then  to  contrast  it  with  another 
in  a more  favoured  spot,  and  to  note  how  little, 
if  any,  difference  there  is  between  the  two.  We 
conld  easily  name  many  and  many  such  j the 
pnlled-down  house  has  been  better  in  all  ways 
than  the  one  in  another  more  unnoticed  locality 
left  standing,  and,  what  is  more,  the  details  of  it, 
as  cupboards,  were  far  more  to  the  purpose,  and 
practically  useful  to  such  as  are  sure  to  occupy 
snoh  tenements.  The  “ironmongery”  again 
generally  may  be  glanced  at  and  examined  by 


those  who  have  patience  for  such  matters.  We 
here  refer  to  simple  utilities.  We  dare 
but  hint  at  such  necessities.  What  can  be 
said  of  the  art  aspect  of  the  question  ? He 
must  be  courageous  indeed  who  will  venture  on 
it.  Yet  contrast,  bnt  for  a moment,  in  the 
mind’s  eye,  the  aspect  of  a “Middle  Age” 
street  with  one  in  suburban  London,  modern 
London,  and  balance  the  loss  and  gain.  It  is 
yet  a question,  wo  must  needs  suppose,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  written  and  said,  as  to  how- 
far  “ Art,”  even  in  common  hou&e-buildiug,  is  a 
necessity.  That  poor  people  in  poor  neighbour- 
hoods can  exist  wichout  it  is  quite  certain  j but 
most  surely  they  would  be  better  with  it,  un- 
conscious though  they  might  be  of  the  effect  it 
had  on  them.  But  the  first  care  must  be  health- 
fuluesB,  fitness,  and  comfort. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  after  some  attentive 
study  of  the  subject,  that  a part  of  the  difficulty 
of  providing  increased  and  improved  house 
accommodation  for  those  who  most  need  it  in 
this  modern  Babylon,  would  be  by  the  adding 
to,  re-arrangement,  and  thorough  repair  of 
houses  in  poor  streets,  as  they  now  exist.  It  is 
a matter  of  detail,  and  each  house  most  be  taken 
singly,  and  gone  through  from  top  to  kitchen. 
Repairs  simply, — plain  and  simple  repair, — and 
in  detail,  no  fine  or  smart  work  being  thought 
of.  It  is  of  no  use  lamenting  over  what  is  past, 
however  much  we  may  regret  it  ; but  if  the 
process  of  simple  repair,  and  making  sound 
house  by  bouse,  bad  but  been  at  least  tried,  in 
place  of  pulling  down,  there  might  have  been 
less  of  trouble  and  difficulty  than  there  now  is, 
in  finding  house-room  in  localities  where  it  is  so 
much  needed,  and  where  the  population  is  so 
dense  and  thick.  Even  as  things  now  are,  you 
must  needs  come  every  now  and  then  to  an 
uninhabited,  and  shut  up,  and  condemned  bouse, 
as  black  and  grim  as  may  be,  iu  a poor  and  neg- 
lected street.  Yon  think  it  must  needs  be  “ in 
Chancery,”  bnt  it  is  simply  under  the  sentence 
of  the  sanitary  doctor  and  “Board.”  You  get 
sight  of  it,  after  some  trouble,  and  of  the  bouses 
right  and  left  of  it,  and  find  that  a thorough  and 
honest  repair  only  is  needed  to  make  it  fit  for 
the  rough,  and  laborious,  and  unlearned  beings 
who  will  be  but  too  glad  to  take  possession  of  it 
room  by  room.  Infinite  good,  indeed,  might  be 
done  by  some  benevolent  man,  and  here  and 
there  Las  been  done,  say  in  one  of  the  narrow 
streets  out  of  Drury-laue,  taking  in  hand  but  a 
single  house,  by  way  of  example,  and  putting  ic 
all  right,  and  giving  to  the  tenants  or  lodgers  in 
it  the  benefit  of  what^was  done.  A clean  water, 
cistern,  whole  windows,  hinged  doors,  mended 
floors,  a tight  drain,  a tight  roof,  a proper  “ con- 
venience,” — so  much,  and  yet  so  little  to  look 
at ! 

Too  often,  however,  they  are  so  blocked  in,  so 
entirely  without  the  chance  of  pure  air,  that 
nothing  can  be  done,  and  down  they  must  come, 
to  add  another  to  the  blank  spaces  still  waiting 
to  receive  a re-arranged  dwelling. 


ON  SOME  OP  THE  LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF 
CONTRACTORS’  CONTRACTS. 

The  line  of  Pope  that  “ a little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing”  has  become  almost  a proverb 
in  the  English  language.  That  this  is  the  case 
says  little  for  the  common  sense  of  the  world  ^t 
large,  for  a little  learning  only  becomes  danger- 
ous when  its  possessor  imagines  that  he  is  fnlly 
endowed  with  knowledge.  If  a little  learning 
has  the  effect  of  producing  caution,  and  an  ap- 
preciation  of  the  width  of  every  snbject  under 
the  snn,  it  turns  from  a danger  to  a safeguard. 
Tbtts,  if  laymen  who  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  principles  of  law,  or 
some  of  the  most  usual  facts  to  which  they  are 
applied,  deem  that  they  know  sufficient  to  guide 
them  aright  in  all  legal  matters,  they  will  in  all 
probability  finally  find  themselves  some  day  in 
an  evil  plight.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  renders 
them  cautious  aud  careful,  this  knowledge  may 
prove  of  very  considerable  service.  It  is  in  this 
light  that  we  are  desirous  that  the  observations 
which  follow  should  be  regarded.  The  contracts 
of  contractors,  whether  builders,  or  what  are 
usually  called  “contractors”  simply,  are,  of 
course,  governed  by  rules  more  or  less  applicable 
to  all  other  species  of  contracts.  But  the 
number  of  disputes  which  arise  ont  of  these 
agreements  is  not  small,  and  we  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  give  a few  of  the  chief  and  most 
useful  rules  by  which  they  are  governed. 
Examples  of  these  rules  can  easily  be  found  in 
every  number  of  the  law  reports.  Let  us  presume 


that  a contract  has  been  made  between  a builder 
and  a person  desirous  of  having  a house  erected. 
The  contract  having  been  signed,  is  given  into 
the  custody  of  the  future  owner  of  the  fotare 
liouse,  or  into  that  of  bis  architect.  It  makes 
no  difference  into  which  of  these  two  persons’ 
charge  the  document  is  given,  for  it  is  almost 
invariably  the  case  that  thearchitect  is  regarded 
by  the  law  as  the  agent  of  the  owner.  Thus 
it  may  in  passing  be  well  to  pub  some  little 
, stress  upon  this  point,  because  it  may  lay 
an  architect  open  to  lawsuits  which  be  never 
dreamt  of  incurring.  But  tho  owner  or 
his  agent  alters  or  spoils  the  document 
when  in  bis  custody.  What  is  the  effect  of 
such  an  act  P The  document  ceases  in  itself  to 
be  a valid  one,  bub  it  does  nob  cease  to  bo  evi- 
dence of  the  terras  of  the  contract  entered  into 
between  the  builder  and  the  owner,  and  thus 
the  builder  will  be  bound  by  its  terms  just 
as  much  as  if  the  document  existed  in  all  its 
original  force.  As  far  as  regards  builders,  this 
point  was  judioionsly  and  directly  decided  in  the 
course  of  last  year  for  the  first  time.  Moreover, 
the  judges  further  hinted,  though  they  did  not 
absolutely  decide  the  question,  that  the  owner,  if 
the  documeiit  were  thus  altered  or  spoiled,  would, 
supposing  he  desired  to  bring  an  action  against 
a builder  for,  by  way  of  example,  bad  building, 
be  unable  to  sue  him  with  success.  It  is,  of 
course,  highly  imprudent  to  alter  or  erase  por- 
tioDS  of  a document  in  this  manner.  But  the 
case  which  we  have  selected  as  an  example 
(Pattison  V.  Luckly,  44  Law  Journal,  Ex- 
chequer, ISO)  is  an  instance  of  such  a thing 
having  been  done.  A written  contract  having 
therefore  once  been  made  should  in  no  case  be 
altered  by  one  of  the  parties  ; for  if  this  be  done 
ha  who  alters  it  may  be  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  any  of  its  provisions.  At  the  same  time  this 
exception  exists,  that  the  party  who  does  not 
alter  it  will  be  bound  by  its  terms  if  he  attempts 
to  set  up  as  his  case  that  the  contract  nnder  which 
work  has  been  executed  by  him  was  iu  terms 
different  from  those  mentioned  in  the  written 
agreement.  The  second  head  of  this  snbject 
deals  with  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  under 
the  contract,  and  the  exact  question  is,  whether  or 
not  the  person  with  whom  the  contractor  enters 
into  an  agreement  impliedly  warrants  that  the 
work  to  be  done  is  feasible.  Of  course,  if  in 
sneh  a contract  the  person  for  whom  the  work  is 
to  be  done  gives  an  express  warranty  that  the 
plan  will  work  practically,  whilst  on  the  contrary 
it  is  found  to  be  a failure,  then  the  contractor 
can  obtain  damages  from  this  person  for  any 
delay  or  other  consequence  of  an  impracticable 
scheme ; but  if  no  such  express  warranty  is 
entered  into,  then  no  court  of  law  will  imply  any 
such  warranty,  and  the  contractor  must  bear 
any  loss  which  may  be  incurred.  In  a very 
recent  aud  important  case  with  regard  to  the 
building  of  Blackfriara  Bridge  (Thorn  v.  The 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
44  Law  Jour7ial,  Exchequer,  62)  this  very 
question  was  decided  after  a most  elaborate 
argument.  It  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
all  engaged  in  such  ocenpationa  as  engineering 
1 and  building,  because  there  is  a certain  idea 
' very  prevalent  that  the  law  implies  all  sorts 
of  conditions  in  contracts.  No  doubt  the  law 
does  this  in  many  instances,  but  this  generally 
happens  only  when  “ there  is  something  not 
expressed  which  is  clear  to  all  men  of  ordinary 
intelligence  and  knowledge  of  business,  must 
either  have  been  latent  in  or  palpably  present  to 
the  minds  of  both  parties  when  the  contract  was 
made,  so  that  if  they  had  been  called  on  to 
express  it  everybody  of  ordinary  intelligence  or 
knowledge  of  business  must  have  concluded  that 
both  would  have  expressed  it  in  the  desired 
form.”  Probably,  as  many  readers  of  this  pub- 
lication are  aware,  the  manner  of  performing 
the  work  at  Blackfriars  Bridge  by  caissons 
proved  impracticable,  and  was  consequently 
abandoned,  and  as  a further  consequence  the 
contractor  lost  large  sums  of  money  by  the  delay 
which  of  coarse  succeeded.  Therefore,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  no  warranty  will  be 
implied  in  any  contract  to  execute  certain  works 
unless  it  falls  within  the  very  clear  rule  which 
has  been  cited  from  a judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brett.  The  third  and  last  bead  of  the  subject, 
so  far  as  we  propose  now  to  touch  upon  it,  is 
concerned  with  the  terms  of  the  original  tender, 
and  the  subsequent  and  focmal  contract.  It  is 
almost  a truism  to  point  ont  that  the  actual 
signed  contract  is  that  by  which  tho  agreement 
between  tho  parties  is  to  be  judged.  As  long  as 
this  contract  is  not  tainted  with  fraud,  or  is  not 
obtained  by  fraudulent  or  deceptive  means,  it 
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alonegoverns  the  relatlonsbetweeD  thecontraotor 
and  the  person  for  whom  be  engages  to  do  certain 
■ work.  If  a man  makes  a tender,  founds  his  esti- 
mate upon  various  quantities  which  are  given  to 
him,  and  then  enters  into  an  agreement  to  make 
a formal  contract  for  the  purpose,  and  then 
subsequently  executes  such  a contract,  which 
turns  out  to  be  different  from  that  which  he  ex- 
pected from  the  original  tender,  be  must  be 
bound  by  it.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  reading 
a very  instructive  example  of  this  rale,  will  find 
one  in  the  case  of  Kimberley  v.  Dick  (41  Law 
Journal,  Chancery,  38, 1S72),  where  these  occur- 
rences actually  took  place.  Of  course,  if,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  subsequent  contract  was 
signed  through  fraud,  or  facts  were  wilfully  con- 
cealed,  it  is  no  longer  binding ; but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  signed  by  a contractor  with  his 
eyes  open,  he  is  bound  by  it  whether  it  turns  out 
to  be  different  from  what  he  supposed  or  not. 
Moreover,  should  he  discover  in  the  middle  of 
the  work  thac  the  contract  under  which  he  is 
working  after  all  is  different  from  that  which  he 
originally  contemplated,  and  that  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  working  plans,  be  should  at  onoe 
cease  from  continuing  his  work,  otherwise  he 
does  so  at  his  own  peril,  and  probably,  as 
happened  to  Mr.  Kimberley,  to  bis  nltimate  cost. 
These  rules  which  have  thus  been  commented 
on  are  snch  as  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  any 
prudent  professional  man,  but  that  they  are  not 
always  present  to  the  mind  is  evident  from  the 
very  instructive  cases  to  professional  men  at 
large  which  have  arisen  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  which  may  afford  an  example  of  the 
proverb  that  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good.  For,  at  any  rate,  they  afford  a warning 
to  others  which  it  is  well  to  remember.  To 
summarise  briefly  the  three  rules  which  have 
been  commented  upon  in  this  paper : — A contract, 
though  altered,  is  still  evidence  of  the  terms  of 
the  agreement;  but  is  not  enforceable  by  the 
person  who  alters  it,  and  alterations  are  very 
reprehensible.  V/ell. understood  conditions  may 
well  be  implied  in  contracts,  and  warranties  as 
to  the  practicability  of  works  must  be  expressly 
inserted;  and,  finally,  when  a tender  and  a contract 
differ,  the  contract,  if  nob  tainted  with  fraud,  is 
the  governing  instrument  by  which  all  parties 
will  be  bound. 
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POLLUTION  OP  THE  AIR  OP  GLASGOW. 

There  is  good  news,— we  had  almost  said 
jood  words,— from  Glasgow.  The  local  autho 
rities  have  initiated  an  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments,  having  for  their  object  the  determination 
of  the  impurities  in  the  air.  In  other  words, 
Glasgow  has  commenced  to  analyse  its  own 
atmosphere ! 

Glasgow,  it  must  be  said,— and  we  say  it  with 
every  mark  of  approbation,— is  every  day  getting 
more  and  more  alive  to  the  evils  of  her  sanitary 
condition.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  she  has  nearly 
overcome.  She  possesses  at  this  moment  be- 
yond comparison  the  finest  and  most  ample 
supply  of  water  of  any  city  in  the  British 
empire,  or  if  we  except  New  York,  in  the  civilised 
world.  She  has  pulled  down  most  of  her  ancient 
and  abominable  slums;  and,  conversely,  has  on 
a large  and  liberal  scale  erected,  nnder  Parjia- 
mentary  authority,  new  houses  for  the  displaced 
population.  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  has  been  en- 
trnsfced  with  the  purification  of  the  Clyde ; or 
has  at  least  reported  on  the  beat  method.  And 
now,  as  we  understand,  she  is  proceeding  to 
take  some  effectual  and  energetic  steps  to  purify 
her  polluted  atmosphere.  The  nature  of  the 
movement  is  set  forth  with  much  clearness  and 
perspicuity  in  the  Scotsman  of  July  5th;  and 
since  we  ate  going  to  add  a few  words  of  com- 
mentary,  we  cannot  do  better  than  print  the 
gist  of  that  article  : — 

energetic  medical  officer  of  health,  baa 
been  entrusted  with  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  and 
ha  has  aecured  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Dicksou.^rohemUt 
These  deal  of  attention  to  such  raattera. 

° of  eipenmcnta  of  the  kind  that  have 
been  made  m GDagow  and  elsewhere.  Some  years  ago, 
Dr.  Angus  Smith  published  an  interesting  and  instructive 
work  on  Air  and  Raio,”  embodying  the  results  of  an 
extensive  invest, gation  made  by  himself;  blit  although 
important  data  have  thus  been  brought  forward  regarding 
the  air  we  breathe,  there  ,s  really  nothing  about  which 
the  bulk  of  the  community  are  so  ignorant  ns  the  im 
purities  of  the  atmosphere.  Chemical  science  can  delect 
with  almost  perlect  accuracy  any  deleterious  substances 
ni  water;  owing,  however,  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
a subject  the  study  of  which  may  be  considered  as  yet  in 
its  infancy,  compara'ively  little  is  known  about  the  qualify 
of  air.  though  probably  more  disease  has  resulted  from  iis 
impurities  than  even  from  unwholesome  water.  People 
are  not  always  drinking  water,  but  they  cannot  possibly 
- avoidbreathing  air,  whether  pure  or  impure.  This  much 
may  be  said,  judgingfrom  previons  observations,  that  the 


condition  of  the  atmosnhere  in  Glasgow,  especially  in 
certain  districts,  is  sufficient  to  cause  some  uneasiness  : 
and  It  IS  unfortunate  that  alongside  of  the  experiments 
now  being  made  there  cannot  be  placed  an  analysis  of 
theair  , a other  .large  towns,  so  as  to  show  the  relative 
coiiOiUon  la  this  respect  of  great  centres  of  population. 

“ Some  uneaeineea,”  we  saspect,  is  too  mild 
a description  of  the  deep-rooted  alarm  and  grow- 
ing disgust  which  all  who  understand  anything 
of  the  subject  must  feel;  but  let  it  pass.  It  is 
far  better  to  feel  uneasy  than  contented  under 
such  oiroumetances.  To  continue 

The  death-rate  in  Glasgow  is  still  much  above  the 
averege,-notorionaly  so  in  certain  localities  ; and  though 
there  may  be  atmospheric  agencies  which  cannot  be  grap- 
pled  with,  It  may  bo  possible  to  remedy,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  unfavourable  conditions  which  tend  to  increase 
tbo  mortality.  From  a variety  of  circumstances  the  air  of 
Ivlasgow  must  necessarily  be  more  impure  than  that  of 
many  cities;  but  no  doubt  much  might  be  done  to  im- 
prove It  by  opening  up  densely  crowded  localities.  This 
extent  by  the  operations 
ofthe  City  Improvement  Trustees;  but  until  more  power 
19  given  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  in  the  regulation  of 
buildings,  the  sanitary  refurns  ofthe  city  most  occupy  an 
uafavonrable position.  The  ‘ hollow  square  system*  is  at 
last  attracting  attention,  and  a movement  is  on  foot  to 
obtain  power  to  prevent  its  extension.  Its  injurious 
etiects  can  hardly  be  questioned,  for  the  a'r  at  the  front 
street  has  usually  been  found  purer  than  that  behind  in 
are  situated.  So  long  as  the  system 
on  every  available  inch  of  ground  is  prosecuted, 
and  the  erection  of  what  the  Home  Secretary  calls  the 
warehouse  system  of  dwelling-houses  ‘ gone  on  with,  the 
circulation  of  air  cannot  be  satisfactory,  and  health  must 
sufler  accordingly." 

Tbei'0  can  be  no  question  about  that;  and  as 
far  as  he  goes,  the  writer  is  accurate  enough  iu 
his  diagnosis.  But  why  omit  all  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  river,  and  the  emanations  therefrom, 
to  the  drainage,  to  the  water-closets  in  the 
common  stairs,  to  the  privies  iu  the  courts  ? 
What  about  the  tall  smoky  ohimoeys  ? Where 
are  the  manufactories  ? What  place  in  the 
grim  and  begrimed  equation  is  severally  ocou. 
pied  by  the  huge  distilleries,  the  soap-works,  oil- 
works,  bone-worka  (chiefly  fossil),  acid  works, 
and  alkali  works,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
generic  category  of  what  are  called  chemical 
works  ? At  this  precise  point  of  our  history 
(“secret  works  ” we  remember  they  used  to  be 
called  in  our  schoolboy  days,  but  there  are  few 
secrets  about  them  now)  any  of  our  I’eaders  who 
are  interested  in  the  question  will  find  material 
enough  of  this  description  in  our  previous 
volumes,  collected  and  detailed  to  account  for  a 
very  large  measure  indeed  of  the  poisonous 
elomeuts  m the  Glasgow  atmosphere.*  To  pro- 
ceed, however,  we  now  arrive  at  the  experiments 
themselves,  which  are  extremely  interesting 

hT-nr  nY.v?  ^Periments  mado 

1 J'he  -Hodx,  operandi  at  first 

^ ^ trials,  been  dispensed  with  as 

not  capable  of  colieotiug  a sufficient 
quantity  of  th^e  impuntTes  known  to  abound  in  the  air  to 
admit  of  anything  like  satisfactory  analysis  AftIr  iesN 
mg  the  samples  obtained,  the  chemist  could  easilv  dis 
cover  various  foreign  substances,  but  the  analysis  was  not 
ffiund  adequate  to  determining  the  proportions  of  each 
Dispensing  with  teehnicalitiea,  the  method  which  has 
been  abandoned  may  he  briefly  described  as  air-washing 

the  s^ze  s’'*'®  globes,  about 

. V ‘ o'omary  cocoa-nuts,  conected  by  means  of  a 
fiUed  while  globes  was  about  three-fourths 

hlled,  while  the  other  contained  a very  small  ouantitv  of 

stationed  m a certain  district  ofthe  city,  where  it  was 
desired  to  ascertain  the  quality  ol  the  air  WhL  he 

t e other,  air  of  course  filled  up  the  vacuum,  and  when 
the  water  was  run  back  agam.  the  air  in  naTsin^ 
through  the  liquid,  lea  behind  its  impurities  This 
process  was  repeated  for  perhaps  a day  or  two  when 
fresh  supply  of  water  was  introdneed,  the  polluted 
water  being  carefully  stored  for  analysis.  Two  men  were 
engaged  lu  this  manner  for  about  a forluighL  buTXn 
the  analyses  were  commenced,  it  was  found  th.at  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  air  had  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
water  to  afiord  a basis  for  exhaustive  chemical  tests  As 
soon  as  this  was  discovered,  Mr.  Dickson,  while  reputing 
tbe  lact  to  the  coramuteo  ofthe  PHice  Board  ^at  thf 
same  time  put  himself  iu  communication  with  eminent 
t'he'”;.'-  and  „„  ih.  Ooatmenr”fk 

the  View  ifpossib  e,  of  obtaming  assistance.  In  replv  to 
thi.  applioai.on,  information  haj  been  receired  from  « 
French  chemist  which,  it  is  thought  will  tenrl  fo  k ^ 

0.1  tbo  dnaired  rcnltt.  l.ate.d  ff  'emij fot  m.n"”tf 
maiijpn  alo  tbe  axperimontal  w.aala,  mrabLiLl  pLe? 

I - .jntorequisition,  and  a much  largervalume 

air  dealt  with  than  has  hitherto  been  the  esae  A 
„ baioB  made  for  ,b.  pnrpo.e  Sj  Slf 
' Will  1 Gie  Corporation  Gas  Company,  into 


might  have  tnrned  ap  at  the  analysis).  For  if 
distilled  water  were  not  the  menstruam  the 
reanlts  would  in  any  case  have  been  misleading. 
Without  pretending  to  special  skill  in  this  recon. 
dite  branch  of  chemistry,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  ordinary  potable  water,  with  its  salts  in 
solution,  and_  surcharged  with  its  normal 
quantum  of  air,  would  obviously  supply  false 
data  for  the  quantitification,  and  the  determina. 
tion,  for  example,  of  the  measure  of  carbonio 
acid.  Bnt,  to  be  brief,  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  about  tbe  analysis  of  air  ; although  we 
must  confess  tbe  French  philosophers  ar'e  our 
masters  in  the  science.  Half  a century  ago,  for 
example,  the  celebrated  Dumas  analysed'^  with 
great  minuteness  specimens  of  air  brought  from, 
the  Egyptian  tombs  at  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  from  the  atmosphere  itself,  collected,  if  we 
remember  right,  by  Gay-Luseao  in  a balloon 
2,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and,  strange 
to  say,  they  were  found  to  be  identical  in  their 
composition,  and  all  of  them  pure.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  this  eubjeob,  however,  which  is  beyond 
our  province,  and  involves  mere  questions  of 
chemical  manipulation.  The  following  para- 
graph has  an  interest  beyond  tbe  parliamentary 
boundary  of  Glasgow  : — 

“ Before  describing  the  process  adopted  in  the  present 
inquiry,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  quote  a few  facts 
from  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s  book.  The  following  table  gives 
the  results  ot  his  investigations,  the  amount  of  impurity 
bring  expressed  in  grains  per  million  cubic  feet  of  air 
washed  at  the  places  mentioned;— 
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thi.B  in  shaSa'i.'Th", "Se  of  . 

Dickson  IS  hopeful  that  1 he  impurities  will  bo  laid  hold  of 

L'Joe'rfofo.S"''  ■=•»  1» 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  distilled 
water  these  mnsoalar  gentlemen  were  mani. 
puiatiDg  m their  crystal  cocoa-nuts  for  a fort- 
Eight ; and  that  they  did  nob  smoke  too  much 
during  work.bourg  (otherwise  a trace  of  nicotine 
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Metropolitan  Underground  Railway  31-661 

A Midden  146-911 

The  air-washings  in  Glasgow  were  daring  February  and 
March,  1870,  and  the  localities  from  which  the  air  was 
taken  were  a green  in  Elmbaak-street,  Union-street, 
Charlotte-street,  Gallowgate,  and  Finnieston  Quay.  Com- 
menting  on  these  figures.  Dr.  Hassell,  in  concluding  a 
review  of  Dr.  Smith's  book,  says: — ‘Our  pnblic  analysts 
would  probably  do  more  good  to  the  pnblic  health  by 
accustoming  the  public  to  analyses  of  the  adulteration  of 
air  than  by  confining  their  attention  to  food  and  drink, 
commonly  so  called.  Health  and  life  are  not  destroyed 
by  the  nauseous  gross  adulteration,  but  bv  the  repetition 
of  minute  impacts  on  the  vital  fabric,  which  first  quivers 
and  then  falls.  A man  may  eat  bad  butter  once  or  twice 
a day,  but  if  the  air  is  bad  A*  lices  in  it,  and  he  can  no 
more  free  himself  from  its  influence  than  Achilles  could 
throw  off  the  fatal  garment  of  Nessus.’  '* 

This  is,  we  think,  unanswerable  argument.  By 
the  way,  might  we  suggest  to  Dr.  Easaell  that 
(after  being  well  through  with  hia  air  analysis,  of 
course)  he  might  do  more  than  try  his  hand  oa 
the  whisky ! On  dit,  that  the  fine  old  Camp, 
belton  is  grossly  adulterated  in  the  regions  of 
Glasgow  and  Greenock — chiefly  with  vitriol  and 
methylated  spirit.  To  oonolude,  it  is  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction  that  we  find  some  even  pre- 
liminary steps  being  taken  to  abate  what  we 
must  describe  as  the  moat  gigantic  nuisance  of 
our  modern  city  life.  As  our  readers  know,  it  is 
no  novel  subject  to  us.  Many  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  we  first  directed  public  attention 
to  its  important  bearings  on  the  public  health  ; 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  with  respect  to  Glasgow 

that  our  criticisms  on  its  sanitary  condition 

iucluding  this  very  question— although  neces. 
sarily  severe,  were  taken  both  by  the  profession, 
by  the  press,  and  by  the  public,  iu  the  true 
spirit.  We  pointed  out  then,  as  we  do  now,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  great  and  populous  city, 
comprehending  of  course  their  local  government, 
seemed  to  labour  under  the  erroneous  conception 
that  atmospherical  impurity  was  a sort  of 
correlative  or  rather  a necessary  consequence  of 
commercial  prosperity.  One  thing  wo  have 
observed,  although  wjdo  not  lay  much  stress  on 
it,  is,  that  whatever  zeal  (and  the  zeal  was  great) 
which  the  bailies  and  other  local  justiciars  dis- 
played in  shutting  up  tbe  publiohouses  on  Sunday, 
they  did  their  spiriting  gently  whenever  they  had 
to  deal  with  the  Smoke  Act,  or  the  Alkali  Act,  or 
the  Nuisances  Removal  Act.  We  can  remember, 
for  instance,  pointing  specifically  to  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  regions  of  Port  Duudas,  which  was 
best  described  as  a sort  of  earthly  pandaomonium. 
Yet  here,  in  the  very  bead. quarters  of  the  air 
demons,  so  to  speak,  there  was,  as  far  as  we  could 
gather,  little  or  no  interference  on  the  part  of 
Che  authorities,  unless  it  were  of  the  slenderest 
and  most  perfunctory  character.  Hence  the 
immunity  of  the  open  and  avowed  perpetrators 
of  the  wrong;  for  such  we  must  hold  it  to  be. 
The  _ poisoning  of  the  atmosphere  is,  in  our 
opinion,  tbo  deadliest  of  all  social  transgressions ; 
and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  although  the 
simplest,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  surest  and  the 
most  persistent  means  of  destroying  the  vital 
energy  and  poisoning  the  main-springs  of  the 
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blood.  We  need  nob  expatiate  on  tbe  sorrowfol 
reeults;  nor  is  it  necessary,  after  what  Dr. 
Bossell  has  written,  to  estimate  the  comparative 
destructive  values  of  bad  water,  bad  food,  and 
bad  air  as  factors  in  the  death-rate  of  the  nation. 
Whatever  we  naay  do  with  respect  to  the  two 
former  principles, — and  it  should  be  noted  that 
it  is  possible  to  kill  even  tbe  typhoid  germs  in 
milk  by  the  simple  process  of  boiling  it, — it  is  an 
indisputable  truth  that  air  is  always  with  us. 
Consciously  or  nnconscionsly,  onr  poor  lungs 
will  perform  their  allotted  function  in  however 
uncongenial  an  element,  and  that  is  enough. 


MASONS’  MARKS  ON  THE  RUINS  OF 
ANCIENT  ROME. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  we 
have  been  able  to  trace  out  the  exact  line  of  the 
walls  of  ancient  Rome,  as  built  by  the  kings,  and 
this  has  been  owing  to  the  building  of  the  new 
city,  and  tbe  excavations  made  for  that  purpose 
by  the  British  and  American  Arobseological 
Society’s  Exploration  Fund,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.  To  him  we  owe  tbe 
important  discovery  of  tbe  Porta  Capena  and 
the  line  of  the  short  agger,  between  the  Ccolian 
and  Aventine  hills,  in  what  is  called  the  third 
wall  of  Rome,  also  tbe  line  of  the  second 
wall  which  surrounded  the  Palatine  and  Capi- 
toline  hills,  and  of  the  first  wall  of  the 
original  Rome,  Roma  Quadrata.  Considerable 
remains  of  these  three  walls  exist,  but  more 
particularly  of  the  third  or  great  agger  of  Servins 
Tullius,  which  defended  Rome  upon  the  eastern 
side.  Unfortunately,  from  an  arohmological 
point  of  view,  the  authorities  have  destroyed 
great  pieces  of  this  in  laying  out  the  new  quarter 
upon  the  Bsquiline,  and  in  building  the  new  rail- 
way station.  Some  fragments  of  the  stone  facing 
are  to  be  left,  but  they  might  have  spared  more. 
In  demolishing  this  great  agger,  which  consisted 
of  a bank  of  earth  seven-eighths  of  a mile  in 
length  and  50  ft.  thick,  it  being  faced  with  a 
wall  12  ft.  thick,  numerous  masons’  marks  have 
been  found  deeply  cut  in  the  tufa  atone  of  which 
the  wall  was  built;  and  although  the  wall  may 
be  destroyed,  it  may  be  interesting  to  preserve 
copies  of  these  marks. 

The  marks  found  upon  stone  buildings  of  all 
dates  in  various  parts  of  the  world*  are  those 
of  the  masons  or  builders,  who  were  from  the 
earliest  times  banded  together  in  guilds,  none 
being  admitted  without  serving  a specified  time  ; 
these,  again,  aroording  to  their  ability,  were 
divided  into  different  classes,  consisting  of 
apprentices,  fellow  crafts,  master  masons,  mark 
men,  and  architects,  as  distinct  from  the  la- 
bourers, or  men  who  prepared  the  rough  stone, 
mixed  the  mortar,  or  carried  the  materials. 

These  bands,  guilds,  or  lodges  were  presided 
over  by  the  most  competent,  forming  a brother, 
hood,  and  as  such  existing  down  to  the  seven, 
teenth  century.  Many  of  these  lodges  had 
charters  and  privileges  granted  to  them  by 
various  kings  and  emperors ; and  because  their 
art  was  taught  only  to  tbe  freeborn,  they  oame 
to  be  called  Freemasons,  which  name  is  retained 
to  the  present  day  by  the  Masonic  lodges, 
though  they  are  not  operative,  but  speculative, 
masons.  Charlemagne  and  Hugh  Capet  granted 
such  charters;  also  Pope  Nicholas  III.  in  1278; 
in  1415  John  de  Medicis,  duke  of  Florence, 
became  Grand  Master  of  Freemasons;  and  Pope 
Leo  X.  was  Grand  Master  of  the  order,  also 
Clement  VIII.  In  our  own  country,  St.  Alban 
got  a charter  from  the  king  and  council  for 
t^heir  protection  ; in  926  King  Athelatan  likewise 
granted  a charter,  and  became  Grand  Master 
at  York.  Edward  III.  revised  their  constitution 
in  1358  ; in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  House  of 
Commons  brought  in  an  Act  to  prohibit  their 
meetings,  which  passed,  and  was  revoked  in 
1450,  when  tbe  king  and  many  lords  and  gentle- 
men of  his  court  were  made  masons.  But  to 
return  to  the  marks.  These,  I believe,  were  made 
by  certain  men  of  the  old  guild,  called  Mark 
men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  mark  the  atones  with 
oertain  signs, — not  so  much  to  show  where  the 
stones  were  to  be  placed,  for  we  find  these  marks 
on  walls  where  the  stones  do  not  require  any 
particular  placement,  and  it  is  comparatively  only 
a few  stones  that  are  marked,  but  they  were  so 
marked  to  show  tbe  amount  of  work  done  by  that 
particular  band,  guild,  or  lodge,  no  two  men  having 
the  same  mark  or  sign ; thus,  in  the  Masonic 
lodges  of  the  present  day,  called  Mark  lodges. 


each  member  of  tbe  lodge  has  a distinctive  and 
peouHar  symbol,  which  no  other  member  of  that 
lodge  can  take. 

Although  on  different  parts  of  tbe  early  forti- 
fications  in  Rome  we  find  masons’  marks  often 
repeated  on  stones  close  together,  yet  taking  the 
existing  remains  which  are  at  a distance  from 
each  other,  we  do  not  find  the  same  marks  re- 
peated,  with  only  one  exception,  a mark  on  tbe 
agger  in  the  tower  of  Servius  Tullius,  B.C.  580, 
corresponds  with  a mark  on  the  Palatine  B.C.  753, 
and  a curious  trident  mark  here  is  also  often 
found  on  the  wall  of  Pompeii,  near  the  Porta 
Romana. 

Many  of  the  following  marks  are  used  by  the 
Freemasons  of  to-day.  The  Brethren  will  easily 
recognise  them. 

On  the  Palatine  Hill,  walls  of  Roma  Quadrata, 
B.C.  753:— 


in  honour  of  the  divine  family,  this  temple  tO' 
Neptune  and  Minerva.  Tbe  site  was  given  by 
Pudens,  son  of  Pudentinus.” 

But  long  before  this  there  were  masonio 
lodges  in  the  Roman  Empire  under  the  title  of 
collegia  and  carpora.  lu  the  time  of  the  kings, 
Numa,  B.C.  700,  established  lodges  after  the 
Greek  models,  under  the  title  of  Collegia  Fabro- 
rum  and  Collegia  Artificum,  which  existed  to  the 
fall  of  the  Empire.  We  have  in  the  Capitoline' 
Musenm  monumental  cippus,  no  doubt,  of  some 
members  of  these  guilds  with  the  working  tools 
in  relief,  also  one  in  the  Collegio  Romano.  All 
these  monuments  were  collected  together  by 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  and  placed  in  tbe  Capitoline 
Museum. 
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On  the  agger,  near  the  railway  station  and 
Therme  of  Diocletian,  about  B.C.  580  ; — 


rOOl  MS/^SURE 


M.  Aebutiaa,  M.  L. 

Macedo.  Pater 
M.  Aebutiua.  M.  L. 

Callistratus  F 

V.  M.  Aebating.  M.  L.  Eros 
T.  JuUa.  L.  L.  Berenice.  [ F 
Julia.  L.  L.  Hesuchinm 
Pomponia.  L.  L.  Sellene 
Clodia.)  L.  Anio  cis. 

Monumental  Cippna  of  Marcus  Aebutius. 

A fragment  of  a column,  with  the  level,  pick, 
trowel,  hammer,  and  compass,  in  low  relief,  was 
/"ound  in  the  Piazza  Campo  de  Fiore. 


Ai^r  A 


On  the  agger  in  the  railway  station,  abont 
B.C.  580:— ° 


On  a tower  in  the  great  agger  of  Servius, 
about  B.C.  580  : — 


^ 

3 m 


/\  /// 


The  above  marks  are  often  repeated. 

On  a small  square  building  in  advance  of  the 
Agger,  built  of  the  same  material,  but  with 
smaller  stones  : — 


The  above  is  npon  a house  of  the  time  of 
Michelangelo  (probably  built  by  him)  upon  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  called  “ The  House  of  the 
Masons,”  A.D.  1560. 

S.  Russell  Foebes, 

The  British  and  American  Archceological 
Society,  Rome. 


1 


• See  papers  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Godwin  in  JrcAi 
lojia,  Tol.  Tix.  ; Transactions  of  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  1868.69;  the  Builder,  vol.  xxvii, 
p.  337,  el  »eq.  ; ic. 


In  addition  to  the  above  marks,  we  have 
other  evidence  of  tbe  masons  in  Rome,  which 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  consisting  of  monu- 
mental stones  of  a later  date.  Thus  we  have 
marks  and  signs,  to  those  who  can  read,  upon 
the  antiquities  of  Rome  dating  from  tbe  time  of 
Romulus,  B.C.  753,  to  that  of  Michelangelo,  A.D. 

In  1723  a Latin  inscription  was  found  at 
Chichester  in  which  a college  of  masons  is  men- 
tioned.  It  dates  A.D.  52  ; and  runs  thus  :— 
“Tbe  College  of  Builders,  and  ministers  of 
religion  attached  to  it,  by  permission  of  Tiberins 
Claudius  Cogedunus,  tbe  king,  legate  of  Angnstus 
in  Britain,  have  dedicated  at  their  own  expense. 


* These  two  correspond. 


THE  SYSTEMATIC  MEASUREMENT  OF 
THE  HUMAN  FIGURE. 

I AM  much  obliged  to  “ Meter”  for  giving 
the  “ instrument  for  the  identification  of 
persons  and  for  measuring  the  proportions  of 
the  human  frame”  so  capital  a name  aa  “An- 
thropometer,”  which  expresses  in  one  word 
its  use  and  purpose,  make  what  you  like  of 
the  data  it  would  famish.  The  four  ques- 
tions “Meter”  asks  in  your  impression  of  July 
15th,  page  696,  are  most  important,  and  could 
be  conclusively  answered  if  the  inquiry  were 
only  taken  up  by  tbe  Royal  Academy  or  the- 
military  authorities  now  at  the  Wimbledon  camp, 
where  more  data  could  be  accumulated  in  one 
day  than  an  nnauthorised  person,  like  your 
humble  servant,  could  oolleot  in  a year. 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  when  Sir  Anthony 
Carlisle  was  lecturer  on  anatomy  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  used  to  exhibit  a remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  an  African  (of  whom  some  casts  in 
plaster  are  still  extant),  and  he  used  to  remark 
the  great  length  of  the  forearm  of  his  model,  and 
state  that  he  believed  it  to  be  a feature  of  all  the 
African  races.  The  anthropometer  could  soon 
be  made  to  answer  this  question,  and  tbe  three- 
others  propounded  by  “Meter”  as  well  as  those  re- 
lating to  the  laws  of  growth  as  affecting  tbe 
dimensions  of  all  the  external  divisions^  of  tbe 
human  figure,  and  many  others  respecting  the 
influenoe  of  trade  or  occupation  on  the  propor- 
tions daring  tbe  period  of  growth,  if  only  tbe 
anthropometer  were  adopted  in  the  new  schools 
and  in  police-courts  for  the  pnrposes  they  now 
employ  the  ordinary  6-ft.  rod,  or  scores  on  the 
wall  of  the  office.  Joseph  Bonomi. 
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DEAN  MTL^IAN’S  TOME.  ST.  PATTL’S  OATHEERAL. Mr,  E.  0.  Prnrosk,  Apchttkct. 


DEAN  MILMAN’S  TOMB,  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

He  to  whom  this  memorial  is  raised  has  a fair 
claim  to  be  ranked  with  tho  men  of  eminence  of 
the  present  century. 

Henry  Hart  Milman  was  born  in  Brook-atreet, 
St.  James’s,  Westminster,  on  Febroary  10th, 
1791.  He  was  the  yonngest  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Milman,  bart.,  physician  to  George  III.,  and  of 
Franoes  Hart,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Hart,  of 
Stapleton,  Glonoesterehire.  He  received  the 
groundwork  of  his  education  from  Dr.  Burney, 
of  Greenwich  ; from  thence  he  was  removed  to 
Eton,  and  finally  to  Oxford.  At  an  early  age  he 
showed  uncommon  talent,  especially  in  the 
classics,  and  attracted  attention  in  the  literary 
world  by  bis  poetical  works.  He  won  several 
of  the  most  important  academic  prizes,  and  was 
elected  fellow  of  bis  college,  Braaenose,  at  the 
age  of  twenty.four  years. 

In  1816  Mr.  Milman  entered  the  church,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Archbishop  Howley, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  curacy  of  Ealing.  In  1817  he  was  nomi- 
Dated  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary’s,  Reading ; in 
1821  elected  professor  of  poetry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  5 and  in  1829  became  Bampton  Lee- 
turer.  In  1835  he  was  preferred  to  the  living 
of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  with  a prebendal 
stall  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and  in  1849  he  was 


nominated  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  John 
Rnssell,  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul’s,  vacated 
by  the  decease  of  Bishop  Copleston,  and  which 
be  held  until  bis  own  death  in  1869. 

His  remains  are  deposited  at  the  east  end  of 
the  crypt,  and  a suitable  memorial-stone  was 
erected  to  his  memory, 

Mr.  Milman  was  not  only  a scholar,  bat  a 
laborious  one,  and,  it  would  appear,  was  blessed 
with  a healthy  and  vigorous  constitution,  which 
aided  him  greatly  in  his  mental  labours. 

His  literary  works  are  numerous,  and  whilst  yet 
at  college  he  wrote  the  play  of  “ Fazio,”  also  an 
epic  poem, in  twelve  books,  entitled  ” Samor,  Lord 
of  the  Bright  City,”  the  dramas  called  ‘‘  The  Fall 
of  Jerusalem,”  “ The  Martyr  of  Antioch,”  " Bel- 
shazzar,” and  the  tragedy  of  “ Anne  Boleyn.” 
He  contributed  to  the  collection  of  hymns  known 
as  Bishop  Heber’s,  and  for  a lengthened  period 
contributed  also  to  the  Quarterly  Revieiu.  He 
wrote  the  Life  of  the  poet  Horace,  and  edited 
anew  his  works.  Amongst  his  other  works  his 
histories  are  the  most  prominent,  and  have  ob- 
tained  him  the  most  fame.  These  are  “The 
History  of  the  Jews,”  which  was  amplified  in  a 
second  edition ; “ The  History  of  Christianity 
to  the  'Fall  of  Paganism”  ; and  “The  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,”  which  is  bis  chef 
d'ceuvre.  At  the  time  of  its  publication  he  was 
upwards  of  threescore  years  of  age.  He  had, 
however,  not  grown  weary,  and  when  nearing 


his  eightieth  year  he  prepared  his  final  work,  viz., 
“ The  Annals  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,”  whioh  baa 
since  appeared  in  print.  Whilst  he  was  dean  he 
instituted  the  Special  Sunday  Evening  Services, 
under  the  dome  of  the  cathedral.  These  efforts 
were  well  responded  to  at  the  time  by  the  public 
on  account  of  their  congregational  character. 

In  his  public  capacity  be  exhibited  decision, 
moderation,  and  independence  of  jadgment, — 
and  was  conspicuous  for  the  candour  of  his 
opinions.  In  bis  private  life  he  was  a lover  of 
the  domestic  circle,  and  keenly  appreciated  the 
quiet  charms  of  rural  life  and  soenery.  Lastly 
be  obtained  a name  for  the  constancy  of  his 
attachment  as  a friend. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the 
tomb  just  erected  to  hie  memory  in  the  Dean’s 
aisle  of  the  choir,  by  a committee  of  his  meet 
attached  friends  and  admirers.  It  consists  of  a 
sarcophagns,  formed  in  Roche  Abbey  stone,  of 
the  magnesian  limestone  series,  in  colour  a light 
cream,  and  of  fine  texture.  It  has  a bold  pro. 
jeoting  top  or  bier,  whioh  casts  an  effective 
shadow  upon  the  mooldings  and  fluted  consoles 
beneath.  At  either  end,  in  “relief,”  are  victors’ 
crowns,  with  wings  emblematic  of  eternity.  On 
the  sides  or  flanks  are  two  inlaid  panels,  very 
beautiful  specimens  of  Levant  marble,  of  a rich 
greenish  purple  hue,  polished,  and  set  in  a frame 
of  white  marble.  The  uppermost  portion  of  the 
bier  is  splayed,  and  of  Siena  marble ; this  con. 
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[See  p.  72S. 
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taiDS  an  inscription  in  Latin  in  double  Hoes  ex. 
tending  all  round,  finely  cut  in  relief,  and  setting 
forth  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  briefly 
his  gifts,  and  offlce  as  a minister,  poet,  tbeolo. 
gian,  and  historian.  Immediately  upon  this  bier 
reposes  the  beautifally-sculptured  effigy  of  the 
Dean  lying  in  his  canonicals,  with  bis  hands 
folded  in  the  sleep  of  death.  This  figure,  which 
is  wrought  in  fine  statuary  marble,  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Williamson,  sculptor,  of  Esher, 
who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a striking  like- 
ness of  the  Dean.  It  is  a work  of  great  merit, 
and  reflects  much  credit  on  this  comparatively 
’’Qung  but  rising  artist.  It  may  be  mentioned 
lihat  ilr.  Williamson  was  a pupil  of  the  late  Mr. 
J.  H.  Foley,  R.A..  The  sarcophagus  or  arcbi- 
tectural  portion  of  the  tomb  is  from  the  design  of 
ilr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  architect  to  the  cathedral;  it 
is  well  proportioned,  Italian  in  character,  and 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  building  and  its 
surroundings.  This  last  has  been  carefully 
executed  by  Messrs.  Henry  Poole  & Sons,  at  their 
marble  works,  Johnson-street,  Millbank, 


A ROMAN  VILLA. 

At  Pompeii  are  to  be  seen  many  specimens  of 
houses  formerly  inhabited  by  Romans  in  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life  ; and  the  younger 
Pliny  has  described,  distinctly,  the  villa  of  a rich 
Roman  nobleman.  This  description  refers  to  his 
winterresidenceat  Laurentinnm, about  seventeen 
miles  distant  from  Rome,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century.  This  is  the  description,  which  the 
ingenious  reader  may  illustrate  by  a plan  : — “ My 
villa,”  Pliny  stated,  “is  large  enough  to  afford 
all  desirable  accommodation,  without  being  ex- 
tensive.  The  porch  before  it  is  plain,  but  not 
mean,  throogh  which  you  enter  a portico  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  D,  which  includes  a small  but 
agreeable  area.  This  affords  a commodious 
retreat  in  bad  weather,  not  only  as  it  is  enclosed 
with  windows,  but  particularly  as  it  is  sheltered 
by  an  extraordinary  projection  of  roof.  From 
the  middle  of  this  portico,  you  pass  into  an 
inward  court  extremely  pleasant,  and  thence  into 
a baudsome  hall,  which  runs  out  towards  the  sea. 
On  every  side  of  this  hall  there  are  either  folding, 
doors  or  windows  equally  large,  by  which  means 
you  have  a view  from  the  front  and  two  sides, 
as  it  were  of  three  different  seas  ; from  the  back 
part  you  see  the  middle  of  the  court,  the  portico, 
and  rear ; and  by  another  view  you  look,  through 
the  portico  into  the  porch,  whence  the  prospect 
is  terminated  by  the  woods  and  mountains,  which 
are  seen  at  a distance.  On  the  left  hand  side  of 
this  hall,  somewhat  farther  from  the  sea,  lies  a 
large  drawing-room,  and  beyond  that  a second 
of  smaller  size,  which  has  one  window  to  the 
rising  and  another  to  the  setting  sun.  The  angle 
which  the  projection  forms  with  this  drawing, 
room,  retains  and  increases  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  ; and  hither  my  family  retreat  in  winter  to 
perform  their  exercises.  Contiguous  to  this 
is  a room,  forming  the  segment  of  a circle,  the 
windows  of  which  are  so  placed  as  to  receive  the 
aun  the  whole  day  ; in  the  walls  are  contained  a 
set  of  cases,  which  hold  a collection  of  authors 
whose  works  can  never  be  read  too  often.  Thence 
you  pass  into  a bedchamber  through  a passage, 
which,  being  boarded  and  suspended  over  a stove 
which  runs  underneath,  tempera  the  beat  which 
it  receives,  and  conveys  to  all  parts  of  the 
room.  The  remainder  of  this  side  of  the  house 
is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  my  slaves  and 
freedmen;  bnt  most  of  the  apartments  are  neat 
enough  to  receive  any  of  my  friends.  In  the 
opposite  wing  is  a room  ornamented  in  a very 
elegant  taste ; next  to  which  lies  another  room, 
which,  though  large  for  a parlour,  makes  but  a 
moderate  dinicg-roora.  Beyond  is  a bedchamber, 
together  with  its  ante-chamber,  the  height  of 
which  renders  it  cool  in  summer,  aa  its  being 
sheltered  on  all  sides  from  the  winds  makes  it 
warm  in  winter.  To  this  apartment  another  of 
the  same  sort  is  joined  by  a common  wall. 
Thence  yon  enter  into  the  grand  and  spacious 
cooling-room  belonging  to  the  bath,  from  the 
opposite  walla  of  which  two  round  basins  project 
flufficieotly  large  to  swim  in.  Contignoua  to  this 
is  the  pert'nmiDg.room,  then  the  sweating-room, 
and  next  to  that  the  furnace  which  conveys  the 
heat  to  the  baths.  Adjoining  are  the  two  little 
bathiug-rooms,  fitted  np  in  an  elegant  rather  than 
in  a costly  manner.  At  the  other  end  is  a second 
tnrret  in  which  is  a room  that  receives  the  rising 
and  setting  aun.  Behind  this  is  a large  repository, 
near  to  which  is  a gallery  of  curiosities,  and 
underneath  is  a spacious  dining-room.  It  looks 
npon  the  gardens  and  the  geatatio  (promenade) 


which  Gurrounda  them.  Between  the  gardens 
and  this  gestatio  is  a banqueting  - room.  Two 
apartments  rnn  round  the  back  part  of  it,  the 
windows  whereof  look  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
villa  and  into  a pleasant  kitchen.garden.  From 
hence  an  enclosed  portico  extends,  which  by  its 
great  length,  you  might  suppose,  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  public.  It  has  a range  of  windows  on 
each  side  ; but  on  that  which  looks  towards  the 
sea,  they  are  double  the  number  of  those  next  the 
garden.  Beforethisportico  liesaterraceperfumed 
with  violets.  On  the  other  end  of  the  terrace 
and  portico  stands  a detached  building  in  the 
garden,  which  I call  my  favourite,  and,  indeed, 
ic  is  particularly  so,  having  erected  it  myself.  It 
contains  a very  warm  winter-room,  one  side  of 
which  looks  upon  the  terrace;  the  other  has  a 
view  of  the  sea,  and  both  lie  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Through  the  folding.doors  you  see  the  opposite 
chamber,  and  from  the  windows  is  a prospect  of 
the  enclosed  portico.  On  that  side  next  the 
sea,  and  opposite  the  middle  wail,  stands  a little 
elegant  recess,  which,  by  means  of  glass  doors 
and  a curtain,  is  either  laid  open  to  the  adjoining 
room  or  separated  from  it.  Adjoining  to  this  is 
a bedchamber,  which  neither  the  voice  of  the 
servants,  the  mormaring  of  the  sea,  nor  even 
the  roaring  of  a tempest  can  reach.  This  pro- 
found tranquillity  is  occasioned  by  a passage 
which  separates  the  wall  of  the  chamber  from 
that  of  the  garden ; and  thns,  by  means  of  that 
intervening  space,  every  noise  is  excluded.  An- 
nexed  to  this  is  a small  stove-room,  which,  by 
opening  a little  window,  warms  the  bedchamber 
to  the  degree  of  heat  required.  Beyond  this  lie 
a chamber  and  ante-chamber,  which  enjoy  the 
sun,  though  obliquely,  from  the  time  it  rises  till 
the  afternoon.”  Rome  is  in  lat.  41®  51'  N.  and 
long.  12®  59'  E. 


NEW  DOCK  AND  HARBOUR  WORKS. 

Jersey. — Sir  John  Coode  has  (we  learn  from 
the  Jersey  Express)  appeared  before  the  ‘‘  States” 
to  tender  some  explanation  with  respect  to  the 
new  harbour  works.  Deputy  Durell  questioned 
Sir  John  very  closely  on  matters  appertaining  to 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  engineering  staff, 
which  he  considered  unnecessary,  seeing  that 
only  one-half  of  the  works  were  being  carried  on 
at  the  present  time ; bub  the  putting  of  these 
questions  appeared  to  call  forth  the  disapproba- 
tion of  several  of  the  members.  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  Concrete  v.  Granite,  Sir  John 
produced  a piece  of  the  former,  taken  from  the 
works  at  Holyhead,  made  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  longer  con- 
crete was  in  use  the  harder  it  became.  The 
breakwater,  he  said,  had  not  been  in  the  least 
degree  deviated  from,  but  was  being  carried  out 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  Act  of  the  States. 
True,  be  thought  it  advisable  to  extend  the 
breakwater  300  ft.,  the  additional  cost  of  which 
would  be  about  26,5001.  This,  however,  was 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a secure  shelter, 
which  was  the  chief  object  of  the  States.  In 
answer  to  questions,  Sir  John  expressed  bis 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  work  could  be  done 
any  better  by  tender  than  by  day-work.  He 
also  informed  the  House  that  since  bis  e&timate 
there  had  been  a material  advance  in  the  price 
of  labour,  in  addition  to  which  coal  and  iron  had 
riseu  in  price  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.,  and 
this  would  naturally  add  to  the  original  estimate. 

Ricncorn. — We  learn  from  a Runcorn  paper 
that  the  Bridgewater  Navigation  Company  have 
done  and  are  doing  much  to  improve  the  port  of 
Runcorn.  In  the  year  1872,  when  the  company 
took  possession  of  the  Old  Quay,  Bridgewater, 
and  Runcorn,  and  Weston  canals,  and  the  docks 
at  Runcorn,  they  found  the  dock  accommodation 
of  the  port  too  small  for  the  traffic,  and  decided 
to  complete  the  new  dock,  which  bad  been 
partially  made  a few  years  before  by  their  pre- 
decessors,  the  Bridgewater  trustees.  That  dock 
was  opened  with  great  ^clat  on  the  22nd  of  July 
last  year,  and  was  named  ” Fenton  Dock,”  Its 
length  is  600  ft.,  and  i^s  width  150  ft.;  and  it 
made  the  total  dock  area  12  i acres.  In  connexion 
with  this  dock,  powerful  hydraulic  cranes  and 
improved  hydraulic  tips  have  been  erected,  and 
a railway  siding  laid  along  the  dock,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  vessels  can  now  be  loaded  in  a 
few  hours,  instead  of  days  as  heretofore.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  dock  three  large  covered  sheds, 
14fffc.  long  and  152  ft.  broad,  have  been  erected, 
and  are  divided  into  numerous  bays,  15  ft.  high, 
for  the  reception  of  China  clay  and  other  cargoes. 
These  sheds  are  fitted  with  improved  high-level 
tramways,  on  which,  in  trucks  loaded  and  lifted 
by  small  hoists  from  the  vessels,  the  cargoes  are 


conveyed  to  their  respective  bays.  At  the  south, 
west  corner  of  the  dock  a large  lock  has  been 
constructed  connecting  it  with  the  Runcorn  and 
Weston  Canal.  This  lock  is  120  ft.  long,  and 
26  ft.  wide,  and  will  admit  vessels  drawing  15  ft. 
For  the  purpose  of  economising  water,  it  is  fitted 
with  two  sets  of  gates,  reducing  its  length  when 
asraall  vessel  is  passing  to  85  ft.  The  foregoing 
undertakings  are  completed,  and  a large  number 
of  workmen  are  now  engaged  converting  the 
Runcorn  and  Weston  Canal  (which  by  the  lock, 
as  stated  above,  is  connected  with  the  Fenton 
Dock)  into  a ship  basin,  into  which  vessels  will 
be  taken  to  discharge  their  cargoes  on  wharfs 
on  the  river  side  of  the  basin  from  Fenton  Dock 
to  the  railway  bridge  near  Weston  Point.  These 
wharfs  will  be  bonnded  on  one  side  by  the  rail- 
way running  from  Runcorn  Station  vii  Weston 
Point  to  the  Alfred  Dock,  and  on  the  other  side 
by  the  new  ship  basin,  and  will  cover  an  area  of 
about  three  acres,  and  on  them  will  be  high  level 
tramways  for  the  loading  and  discharging  of 
vessels.  The  whole  of  the  work  is  expected  to 
bo  completed  in  September  next,  and  it  is  in 
contemplation  afterwards  to  construct  a tidal 
entrance  from  the  river  to  the  lock  and  basin. 
Mr.  E.  Leader  Williams,  jun.,  is  the  engineer-in- 
chief,  and  the  work  is  being  done  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  local  resident  engineer, 
Mr.  F.  Griffith. 

Newhaven  (N.B.). — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  harbour  for  Newhaven  has  been  laid.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  harbour  is  10,0001.  It  is 
to  be  erected  by  the  Leith  Dock  Commissioners. 
The  existing  pier  was  built  about  sixty  years 
ago,  and,  in  order  to  afford  additional  shelter  to 
the  fishing-boate,  a breakwater  was  laid  down  by 
the  fishermen  at  their  own  expense  about  twelve 
years  ago.  Several  schemes  had  been  proposed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour,  but  none  of 
them  got  beyond  their  initial  stage  until  the 
Leith  Dock  Commissioners  moved  in  the  matter. 
The  work  they  have  undertaken  includes  the 
construction  of  a breakwater  540  ft.  long  to  the 
west  of  the  pier ; and  the  extension  of  the  outer 
arm  of  the  pier  westwards  by  100  ft.  The 
breakwater  will  be  built  of  concrete,  and  will 
have  a height  above  high-water  mark  of  5 ft., 
its  average  depth  to  the  foundation  on  which  it 
rests  being  14  fc.  6 in.  It  will  be  12  ft.  in  width. 
The  harbour  will  be  protected  on  all  aides,  the 
free-way  left  between  pier  and  breakwater  being 
about  70  ft. 

Southampton.  — The  Southampton  Harbour 
Board  have  granted  their  assent  to  the  use  by 
the  Dock  Company  of  a piece  of  land  on  the 
foreshore  of  the  Itchen  for  a new  graving-dock. 

Buckie  (N.B.). — A new  harbour  is  now  in 
course  of  construction  at  Buckie.  The  material 
used  is  concrete.  The  work  has  now  been  in 
progress  for  a twelvemonth,  and  it  is  expected 
that  two  years  more  will  bo  required  to  finish  it. 
The  harbour  alfogetber  will  cover  eight  acres, 
and  the  great  feature  of  it  will  be  its  depth  of 
water.  All  over  the  harbour  it  will  give  4 ft.  at 
low  water,  and  at  the  entrance  10  ft. 

Liverpool. — It  has  been  settled  by  the  arbi- 
trators that  the  sum  of  310.000L  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  Liverpool  Corporation  by  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board  for  a piece  of  land  which 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Board  from  the  Corpo- 
ration. This  is  at  the  rate  of  21.  178.  7d. 
per  yard.  The  Lirerpool  Posi  states  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Duke’s  Warehouse  and  the 
George’s  Pierhead,  the  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  are  now  the  proprietors  of  all  the  land 
on  the  Liverpool  side  of  the  river  from  one 

end  of  the  town  to  the  other. A recent 

field  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Geological  Society 
was  held  in  the  North  Docks  excavations.  The 
party,  consisting  of  about  100,  were  met  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Lyster,  the  engineer,  who  courteously 
explained  all  the  engineering  details  of  the 
works  now  being  rapidly  carried  out.  Mr.  T. 
Mellard  Reade,  C E , F.G.S.,  the  president  of  the 
Society,  explained  the  geological  features.  He 
said  that  it  was  seldom  possible  to  get  such 
complete  sections  of  the  post-pliocene  deposits 
of  the  neighbourhood  as  were  presented  in  these 
works.  At  the  southern  end  the  uppermost 
member  of  the  hunter  formation  was  reached, 
bub  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  geology  all 
lay  above  the  trias.  Between  the  tries  and  the 
first  glacial  beds  lying  upon  them  there  was  a 
great  geological  gap,  during  which  the  whole  of 
the  jurassic,  cretaceous,  and  tertiary  beds  were 
laid  down,  great  mountain  chains  uplifted,  and 
the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  both  physically  and 
as  regards  the  fauna  and  the  flora,  completely 
changed. 

Poole. — Some  time  since  the  Poole  Quay 
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Trustees  accepted  the  liberal  offer  of  Sir  Ivor 
Guest,  hart.,  to  contribute  1,000L  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  entrance  to  the  barbonr,  and 
the  Mayor  has  since  received  a cheque  for  the 
amount.  The  woik  already  done  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Corporation  is  proving 
very  effective,  and  already  a greater  depth  of 
water  has  been  obtained  in  the  cliannel  leading 
into  the  harbour.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Government  should  be  asked  to  give  assistance. 

Aberdeen. — Mr.  Dyco  Cay,  engineer  of  Aber- 
deen Harbour  Works,  has  submitted  a special 
report  to  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  which  is 
attracting  considerablo  attention.  The  problem 
before  the  Harbour  Commissioners  ie, — how  to 
keep  the  waves  from  the  east  and  the  sand-drift 
from  the  north  out  of  the  harbour  entrance,  at 
the  same  time  securing  its  convenience  and 
safety  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  shipping. 
Mr.  Dyce  Cay’s  chief  contribution  towards  the 
solution  of  this  problem  is  a proposal  to  extend 
the  North  Pier  500  ft.  beyond  the  extension 
sanctioned  by  the  Parliamentary  plans.  At  the 
point  which  this  further  extension  will  reach  the 
depth  is  20  ft.  at  low  water  of  ordinary  spring 
tides.  The  dredging  statistics  of  the  past  nine 
years,  as  given  by  Mr.  Cay,  reveal  the  startling 
fact  that  the  silting  up  of  the  channel  has,  during 
that  time,  been  increasing,  till  latterly  it  has 
more  than  outstripped  the  dredging.  Mr.  Dyce 
Cay  gives  as  the  primary  cause  of  this  moat  un- 
satisfactory state  of  matters — “ the  attempt  to 
deepen  the  channel  without  first  curing  the 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  a bar  at  the 
entrance.”  The  cost  of  the  further  500  ft.  pro- 
posed  to  be  added  to  the  north  pier  Mr.  Cay 
estimates  at  41,OOOL,  making  the  cost  of  the 
1,000  ft.  85,0001.  This  estimate  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  work  be  pushed  on  without 
delay  to  its  completion,  which,  it  is  calculated, 
might  be  reached  in  1878.  But  if  the  extension 
were  reduced  in  width  at  the  level  of  the  road- 
way from  30  fc.  to  20  ft.,  as  Mr.  Cay  thinks  it 
safely  might  be,  15,0001.  would  bo  saved.  The 
Harbour  Trustees  have  not  sufBcient  remaining 
borrowing  powers  for  the  proposed  additional 
extension ; and,  if  it  is  to  be  gone  into,  further 
powers  must  be  obtained  from  Parliament. 

SuncierZond.— The  River  Wear  Commissioners 
have  under  consideration  proposals  forimproviog 
the  dook  and  harbour  accommodation  of  Son- 
derland.  Without  carrying  out  the  proposed 
lengthening  of  the  piers,  the  outlay  contemplated 
ie  from  120,OOOL  to  150,000L 

Anstruther. — Arecommencementhasoncemore 
been  madetothenew  harbour  works  at  Anstruther, 
and  the  Fishery  Board  intend  now  to  carry  them  on 
to  completion.  The  protection  wall  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  new  east  quay,  which  was  partly 
overthrown  by  the  storms  of  November  last,  is 
being  rebuilt,  and  concrete  blocks  are  being  laid 
down  at  the  back  of  the  outer  section,  so  as  to 
protect  the  pier  more  effectually  from  the  sea 
during  gales.  The  harbour  is  also  to  be  deepened, 
and,  finally,  the  entrance  to  the  old  harbour  is, 
it  is  reported,  to  be  built  up.  The  new  harbour 
is  believed  by  the  fishermen  to  bo  more  dan- 
gerous  to  enter  during  gales  than  the  old  one, 
and  it  is  stated  that  a plibiscite  has  b^^en  taken 
with  the  result  that  of  the  255  papers  returned, 
no  less  than  254  were  against  the  closing  up  of 
the  old  harbour  mouth. 


LIFE  IN  CATANIA. 

A FRIEND  in  Catania  writes, — Without  the 
least  pretension  to  mere  knowledge  of  music 
than  Byron’s,  “knowing  what  pleases  roe,”  I 
must  give  you  ray  impression  of  an  opera  of 
Verdi’s,  new  to  London,  “ II  Forza  del  Destine.” 
With  too  much  of  tragic  incident,  the  music  is 
charming  and  full  of  variety  j it  is  sure  to  com- 
mand  popularity.  One  prayer  made  me  think 
of  that  in  Mose  in  Egitto  j a rataplan,  that  of  La 
FigUa.  An  American  pri  madonna,  Miss  Swift,  well 
deserves  the  applause  Leonara  gained.  The  story 
gave  her  full  scope  for  much  dramatic  and  vooil 
talent ; it  is  so  sweeping  an  example  of  fatalism, 
that  a burlesque  of  Tom  Thumb  is  the  only  parallel 
I remember,  in  which  one  person  only,  if  my 
memory  serves,  remains.  Here  the  hero,  with 
most  virtuous  intent,  is  found  by  the  lady’s  father 
(who  bus  just  said  “ Good-night,”  with  a modern 
candlestick  in  his  band)  in  her  chamber,  the 
discreet  confidante  studying  the  moon.  Words 
and  swords  are  drawn.  The  hero,  to  prove  his 
devotion,  throws  bis  pistol  on  the  ground,  but  it 
goes  off  and  kills  the  father.  The  lovers  fly 
t^ogether.  The  brother  comes  home,  to  find,  as 
he  BnppoBes,  dishonour  and  murder,  requiring, 


revenge.  The  lover  sets  off  for  the  wars  ; there 
makes  an  eternal  friendship  with  a cavalier  who 
saves  his  life,  thereby  nearly  losing  his  own  ; and, 
requiring  to  be  carried  on  a kind  of  trestle 
previonsly  to  undergoing  an  operation,  he  confides 
to  his  friend,  who  turns  out  to  be  Leojuira’s 
brother,  a modern  portmanteau,  his  constant 
charge  in  action,  wherein  may  be  found  his 
mystery.  This  duo  proves  bis  lungs  sound,  and 
he  is  carried  off  for  his  operation.  The  brother 
has  a sce?ia  of  scruples,  then  opens  the  port- 
manteau, finds  his  sister’s  portrait,  listens  to  no 
explanation,  waits  ten  minutes,  when  the  opera- 
tion is  over  and  health  restored,  and  challenges 
his  whilome  friend,  whose  evil  destiny  again 
obliges  him  to  wound  his  adversary  mortally. 
A monnatery  is  near  at  hand,  and  applied  to  for 
ghostly  aid.  Monks  come  forth,  amongst  them 
the  sister,  who  supposed  lover  and  brother  dead,' 
and  bad  in  charming  music  persuaded  the  prior 
to  enrol  her  amongst  the  brethren.  Her  brother 
kills  her,  and  in  the  first  representations  the  hero 
then  stabbed  himself;  now  he  remains  to  become  a 
monk.  The  minor  parts  are  a Spanish  friar,  who 
mounts  on  a tub,  preaches  to  the  people  in  a 
capital  recitative;  a vivandi&re,  who  finds  this 
too  sad,  and  suggests  a solo  on  the  drum.  She 
leads  a rataplan  chorus,  very  original  and 
difficult,  for  ic  has  no  accompaniment.  There  is 
a scene  where  the  poor  go  for  soup  to  the 
kitchen  of  the  monastery,  very  descriptive  of 
common  Spanish  life;  but  the  opera  lasted  five 
honrs,  and  the  gas  was  bad,  lighted  by  a boy  who 
passed  from  box  to  box  with  lucifer  matches ; 
and  so  the  stage  was  lighted.  Our  box,  the 
centre  of  the  dress  circle,  coat  12  fr.  for  four ; the 
stalls,  2 fr.  each.  We  walked  home  as  if  in  a city 
ofthe  Arabian  Nights,  where  everything  is  unlike 
all  else  of  its  kind.  At  six  the  streets  are 
watered  ; a man  drives  a cart  wherein  is  a barrel 
of  water,  to  which  is  a big  tube  2 yards  long, 
with  fine  holes  at  the  end.  This  a man  holds  by 
a long  string,  and  wiggle-waggles  from  side  to 
side  most  comically  ; soon  after  a street-organ  in 
a barrow  is  wheeled  along  by  one  man  rather 
quickly,  while  another  runs  by  the  side  grinding 
it.  The  fruiterer  opposite  screams, — “ By  the 
soul  of  ray  grandfather,  it  is  true!  I am  only 
charging  so  much  for  these  figs.”  Another  calls 
on  her  friends  to  run  and  see  for  themselves, 
roses  are  being  sold  at  a price  impossible. 
Going  to  the  convent  close  by  to  see  some  nuns, 
a curious  peal  was  rung,  and  I asked  what 
service  was  going  on.  It  was  telegraphic 
bells,  one  may  say, — “ The  nuns  are  high  up- 
stairs, who  can  go  up  when  visitors  come  ? 
Each  nun  knows  her  chime,  and  this  one  belongs 
to  the  sisters  you  want  to  see.”  A great  triumph 
of  skill  was  shown  me  in  the  Strada  Garibaldi  on 
Etnea  ; it  was  bnilt  in  the  lava  itself,  and  had  a 
rugged  appearance,  as  each  house  rested  on 
blocks  of  granite  about  6 ft.  from  the  ground. 
The  houses  were  therefore  propped  up,  while 
the  lava  blocks  were  dug  out  and  a row  of  open 
shops  or  ground-floor  rooms  built  in  their  stead. 
A vast  improvement;  but  of  such  lengthy 
operation,  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  material, 
as  one  must  see  to  believe.  Intense  heat  and 
such  a martyrdom  from  mnsquitos  and  fleas  ns 
nearly  to  throw  me  into  a fever,  have  hindered 
all  earnest  going  about.  From  six  to  eight  a.m., 
and  five  to  eleven  p.m.,  is  all  one  can  bear  of 
outdoor  life.  Indoors,  eating  and  sleeping, 
with  futile  attempts  to  subdue  one’s  personal 
enemies,  fill  up  the  time.  I have  seen  some 
collections  of  antiquities  of  great  interest, 
engravings  beyond  price,  where  the  collector 
has  a mnrvellons  knowledge  of  everything  bat 
the  subject.  I was  shown  one  of  the  oldest 
extant,  “ Cain  killing  Abel.”  I suggested 
armour  was  then  unknown,  and  soon  discovered 
by  the  sling  and  stone  on  the  ground  the  story 
was  David  and  Goliath.  Manners  take  the 
place  of  education,  and  Zes  convenances  are  the 
first  rule  of  life,  in  which  I shall  often  fail.  Our 
salon  is  4-6  ft.  long,  and  each  visitor  is  escorted 
to  the  door  by  the  whole  assembled  family.  It 
is  courteous,  but  tiresome.  All  public  buildings 
are  commenced  on  a scale  too  large  for  the' 
funds.  The  theatre,  which  is  to  be  open  at  the 
roof,  stands  half  unfinished.  The  palace  I write 
from  has  a marble  staircase,  and  forty  rooms  on 
a floor,  but  the  holes  of  the  scaffold-poles  are 
not  filled  up,  nor  is  any  stucco  or  whitewash 
apparent  anywhere.  So  much  is  told  of  the 
intense  heat  which  sets  in,  for  a month  from 
July  27th,  that  I am  wondering  what  will  be- 
come of  my  bones.  At  present  it  is  almost 
insupportable,  and  while  I can  imagine  no 
pleasanter  place  for  a winter,  only  real  business 
could  make  any  one  come  here  now.  The 


country  life  has  set  in,  as  the  empty  boxes  last 
night  proved.  All  the  men  in  the  stalls  bad 
Chinese  fans.  Thonder  to-day  makes  life  cooler, 
and  beautiful  ices  cost  3d.  each.  A visit  to  a 
country  bouse  for  one  day  is  in  project.  Much 
as  T feel  interested  in  seeing  it,  and  pleasant  as 
are  my  surroundings,  I have  no  courage  to  un- 
dertake anything  with  half  the  energy  I shall  my 
return  journey.  M. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  Society  commenced  in  the 
Banqueting-roora  at  the  Gnildball,  Bath,  on  the 
ISth  inst.  The  Earl  of  Cork,  president  of  the 
Society  for  the  past  year,  resigned  his  seat  to 
the  new  president,  Mr.  Jerom  Muroh. 

The  annual  report  and  balance-sheet,  read  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  hen.  secretary,  stated  that 
since  July,  1875,  the  number  of  subscribers  has 
increased  from  434-  to  453.  The  actual  receipts 
have  been  in  about  the  same  proportion.  Since 
the  last  annual  meeting  an  important  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  property  of  the  Society. 
A dwelling-house  and  garden,  with  a large 
frontage  to  the  river,  extending  to  the  outer 
moat,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  Castle 
garden,  Taunton,  were  offered  for  sale,  and  the 
question  of  purchasing  them  for  the  Society  was 
considered  at  a special  general  meeting  of  the 
members  on  the  17th  of  March  last.  The  meet- 
ing was  largely  attended,  and  was  nnanimoas 
in  its  determination  to  boy  the  property  for  the 
sum  of  460Z.  The  Council  express  their  satis- 
faction at  the  purchase,  and  endorse  the  opinion 
that  its  possession  will  be  of  great  importance, 
both  in  preventing  any  obnoxions  business  being 
carried  on  so  near  the  rouaeura,  and  also  in  its 
direct  future  utility  to  the  Society.  Nothing 
has  been  expended  on  the  castle  itself  during 
the  past  year,  beyond  the  cost  of  a few  neces- 
sary repairs  and  fittings.  All  restorations 
have  been  postponed,  until  the  building  com- 
mittee appointed  in  1875  shall  have  examined 
and  reported  upon  the  fabric,  but  the  Connoil 
are  of  opinion  that,  before  long,  certain  outbuild- 
, inga  of  modern  construction  which  deface  the 
appearance  of  the  Castle  Conrt  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  Malet  read  the  financial  statement  of  the 
Society,  which  showed  that  the  subscriptions 
received  daring  the  year  amounted  to  210Z.  11a., 
and  the  other  receipts,  including  a balance  of 
24Z.  15a.  2d.,  to  lOOZ.  Ss.  9d.  The  expenses  had 
been  294Z.  Is.  9d.,  leaving  a balance  in  hand  of 
16Z.  ISs.  The  Tannton  Castle  Purchase  Account 
showed  that  there  were  still  due  to  the  bankers 
1,123Z.  12s.  Id.  The  report  and  accounts  were 
adopted. 

Officers  and  committee-men  for  the  ensaing 
year  having  keen  elected,  some  discussion  ensued 
as  to  next  place  of  meeting,  Glastonbnry  and 
Bridgwater  both  being  suggested.  The  subject 
was  referred  to  the  Connoil. 

Mr.  March  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
presidential  address,  which,  after  noticing  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  Society,  went  on 
to  give  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the 
coronation  of  King  Eadgar,  in  Bath  Abbey.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  for  his  address 
was  passed,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  seconded  by  Mr.  Freeman,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  the  company 
partook  of  refreshment  in  the  Cooncil-ohamber. 

The  members  having  walked  to  the  Pump- 
room,  Prebendary  Scarth  informed  them  that 
they  were  then  standing  on  what  was  probably 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  forum,  and  that  if  they 
looked  across  the  other  side  of  the  way  they 
would  see  where  Stalls  Church  formerly  stood, 
in  which  was  embodied  portions  of  the  Roman 
temple.  In  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tion could  be  seen  remains  that  were  taken  out 
when  the  vaults  of  that  room  were  built.  At 
the  tinje  the  Pump-room  Hotel  was  erected, 
during  the  process  of  excavation  a great  many 
Roman  remains  were  come  upon,  amongst  them 
the  platform  of  a temple,  particulars  of  which 
appear  in  his  paper  submitted  to  the  evening 
meeting.  It  bad  been  said  that  the  Abbey 
Choroli  was  built  on  the  site  of  a Roman  temple, 
which  was  not  at  all  impossible;  but  there  was 
no  proof  that  such  was  the  case.  Proceediog  to 
the  Borough  Walls,  the  rev.  gentleman  directed 
attention  to  the  wall  there  standing,  which,  he 
said,  was  of  Mediaval  character,  repaired  in 
more  recent  times,  but  bnilt  on  the  Roman 
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foundations,  which  were,  perhaps,  25  ft.  below 
the  present  pavement.  The  Roman  walls  had 
been  destroyed  until  they  were  about  10  ft.  or 
12  ft.  high,  and  then  the  Mediasval  wall  was  con- 
structed on  the  older  work.  The  wall  was  the 
boundary  of  the  city  on  that  side,  and  ontside  it 
were  found  remains  of  interments.  The  only 
piece  of  the  old  wall  to  be  seen  was  near  the 
Institution.  _ Having  entered  into  the  Mineral- 
water  Hospital,  the  party  was  conducted  to  the 
vaults,  where  there  is  a piece  of  Roman  pave- 
ment, which,  it  is  explained,  showed  the  anoient 
level  of  the  city.  The  pavement,  which  was  ui 
situ,  was  said  to  be  a coarse  portion,  being  the 
external  part  of  the  room  only.  It  gave  a good 
idea  how  the  level  had  increased  in  consequence 
of  buildings  being  palled  down  and  only  a 
certain  portion  of  the  dSbris  cleared  away.  From 
the  Mineral-water  Hospital  the  members  of  the 
Society  went  to  the  Blue-coat  School,  where  is 
another  section  of  Roman  pavement.  Then  the 
party  proceeded  through  the  Saw-close,  New 
Westgate-buildings,  and  Westgate-buildings,  to 
the  Royal  United  Hospital,  Prebendary  Scarth 
on  the  way  drawing  attention  to  Chandos  House 
as  one  of  the  former  residences  of  Bath,  and 
pointing  out  the  position  formerly  occupied  by 
the  :^man  wall.  Around  Bath  there  were  the 
remains  of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  villas.  At 
Wellow  there  was  a pavement  worth  opening, 
and  he  wished  that  the  Society  had  time  to 
visit  it. 

Mr.  Moore  suggested,  as  an  explanation  why 
the  walls  up  to  the  floors  of  the  Roman  bouses 
and  the  roof  tiles  only  were  found,  and  no  mate- 
rials of  the  superstructure,  that  the  latter  con. 
sisted  of  wood  and  plaster,  the  Romans  not  build- 
ing substantial  houses  as  we  did.  He  also 
suggested  the  opinion  whether  the  fact  that 
these  pavements  were  only  found  in  this  ueigh. 
bourhood  might  not  in  some  measure  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  floors  were  constituted  prin. 
oipally  of  cubes  of  white  and  blue  lias,  which 
were  found  here. 

^ Prebendary  Wilkinson  agreed  with  Mr.  Moore 
in  his  opinions  as  to  the  materials  used  by  the 
Romans  in  building  their  houses  above  the  floor 
level. 

Prebendary  Earle  said  there  was  a word  used 
by  the  Saxons  for  that  particular  low  wall  on 
which  the  upper  structure  was  built,— grand, 
weall  or  groundwall,— a term  which  he  believed 
still  existed  among  some  masons  in  the  county. 
It  was  also  equivalent  to  the  podium  of  the 
Greeks.  . 

Bishop  Cliflord  said  it  was  the  custom  in 
Somersetshire  to  build  the  walls  to  the  ground, 
level  of  stone,  and  the  upper  part  of  “ cob.” 

Colonel  Pioney  asked  whether  the  pavement 
was  the  floor  of  a bath,  and  Prebendary  Scarth 
stated  that  it  was  a living-room.  Bishop  CJiff’ord 
added  that  such  chambers  with  floors  were 
common  in  Pompeii. 

The  members  then  went  to  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  where  Mr.  Scarth  described 
the  various  Roman  remains  that  had  been  found 
in  the  city,  and  which,  he  said,  were  some  of 
the  most  perfect  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  C.  Moore  subsequently  gave  a short  de- 
scription  of  the  geological  formation  of  the 
district,  with  its  fossils,  some  of  which  he  ex. 
hibited. 

The  company  then  dispersed. 

After  the  party  left  the  pump-room,  and  before 
going  to  see  the  Roman  remains,  they  went  into 
the  Orange-grove  to  look  at  the  exterior  of  the 
Abbey.  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  pointed  out  the  main 
features  of  the  building,  and  afterwards  adjourned 
to_  the  interior.  He  said  they  would  see  at  a 
glimpse  that  it  was  of  very  small  size  amongst 
cathedral  chnrchea,  the  explanation  of  which 
was,  that  after  it  had  been  nearly  rained,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Bishop 
King  rebuilt,  he  built  the  new  chnrch  on  the 
site  of  the  nave  only  of  the  older  church.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  present  one  there  were  some 
remains  of  the  Romanesque  chnrch,  being  apor- 
tion  of  the  foundation  of  the  great  central  tower 
and  transept.  Two  things  struck  one— the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  tower,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary height  of  the  clearstory,  which  two 
things  always  went  together.  They  belonged 
to  a type  of  chnrch  of  which  there  were  several 
others  in  this  part  of  England,  as  St.  Mary 
Redcliff  at  Bristol,  the  Minster  at  Sherborne, 
^d  the  Priory  Church  at  Christ  Chnrch,  in 
Hampshire.  Both  at  St.  Mary  Redcliff  and  in 
the  Bath  Abbey  the  transept  was  singularly 
DArrow,  which  was  done  in  order  to  give  a great 
effect  of  height  in  that  part  of  the  chnrch.  The 


I resnlt  of  the  narrow  transept  was  a central 
I tower  departing  from  the  ordinary  shape,  not 
being  square,  but  oblong.  The  pinnacles  on  the 
tower  and  the  east  end  were  not  there  many 
years  ago,  but  merely  battlemented  turrets. 
They  had  a square-headed  window  in  the  last 
place  in  the  world  they  would  look  for  it — the 
east  end.  The  building  was  commonly  called 
Bath  Abbey,  and  in  that  name  he  said  he  would 
comment  on  it,  but  it  was  really  the  secondary 
cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  As  a Wells  man  he  was  bound  to  say 
secondary,  and  history  bore  him  out  in  it.  The 
bishop’s  stool  in  this  diocese  was  originally 
placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Wells, 
but  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest 
originated  a movement  to  remove  the  seats  of 
bishops  from  small  places  to  larger  ones,  as  from 
Crediton  to  Exeter,  Sherborne  to  Salisbury,  &c. 
John  de  Villula  was  a bishop  who  despised  Wells 
and  came  to  Bath,  and  planted  his  bishop’s  stool 
there.  With  reference  to  the  architecture  of  the 
building  he  said  it  was  Late  Perpendicular,  with 
a small  portion  on  the  south-east  of  the  church 
of  John  de  Villnla.  The  square  bead  did  not 
suit  a lar^e  window  like  the  east  one,  but  it  was 
quite  right  to  reproduce  it  at  the  restoration. 
He  confessed  to  have  some  desire  for  the  reten- 
tioQ  of  the  old  roof  of  the  nave,  although  the 
present  was  a grand  one,  and  made  the  church 
appear  a perfect  whole. 

At  six  o’clock  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Society  dined  together  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  president,  Mr.  Muroh, 
who  was  supported  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  the 
County,  the  Mayor  of  Bath,  and  others. 

The  evening  meeting  oommenced  at  half.past 
seven,  Mr.  March  presiding. 

Mr.  Elworthy  read  an  exceedingly  interesting 
paper  ” On  the  Grammar  and  Dialect  of  West 
Somerset.”  This  was  followed  by  a paper  “ On 
Roman  Military  Roads  through  Somerset”  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Clifford,  of  Clifton. 

Prebendary  Scarth  made  a few  remarks  on 
the  state  of  Sod  bury  camp,  only  half  of  which 
was  left,  the  other  probably  having  been  carried 
into  the  Severn. 

The  Prebendary  then  gave  an  epitome  of  a 
paper  he  had  prepared  on  “Roman  Somerset, 
with  special  reference  to  Recent  Discoveries  in 
Bath.”  Want  of  time  precluded  the  reading  of 
the  paper  in  extenso.  To  this  we  shall  return. 

On  the  second  day,  the  19th  inst.,  the  members 
assembled  at  the  Guildhall  to  make  an  excursion 
to  various  points  of  interest.  Bathampton  was 
the  first  stopping.place,  and  here  Prebendary 
Scarth  gave  some  particulars  of  the  church.  The 
first  thing  noticed  was  an  effigy  in  the  east  end 
wall,  which  he  described,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Planche,  as  one  of  a bishop  of  very  early 
Norman  date  (eleventh  century).  In  the  porch 
are  two  effigies  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and 
Edward  III.  They,  and  the  effigy  iu  the'east 
wall,  formerly  stood  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
church,  but  were  removed  in  1754,  when  it  was 
restored  by  Ralph  Allen.  The  church  bad  also 
been  in  the  bands  of  the  restorers  within  the 
last  twenty. five  years.  It  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  south 
poroh,  south  aisle,  with  tower  at  the  west  end. 
The  tower  is  50  ft.  high,  and  the  architecture 
Perpendicular,  three  stages,  with  angular 
buttresses.  The  party  next  proceeded  to  an 
adjacent  field,  where  some  excavations  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Moore.  A number  of  speciuiens  of 
Roman  pottery  and  other  remains  of  that  period 
were  displayed  on  tables. 

After  a drive  through  Freshford,  the  party, 
about  one  o’clock,  reached  Westwood,  where 
they  were  received  by  Prebendary  Jones,  who 
said  the  church  was  a chapel-of-ease  for  Brad, 
ford.  The  earliest  part  of  the  building  was  the 
chancel,  and  at  the  east  end  was  a double 
piscina. 

The  next  place  which  the  party  visited  was 
Bradford. on. Avon.  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Jones, 
rector  of  the  pariah,  described  the  Saxon  church] 
of  which  our  readers  have  often  heard.  He 
stated  that  it  was  built  early  iu  the  eighth  cen- 
tory,  by  St.  Aldhelm,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence.  He  had  recently  discovered  that  its 
dimensions  corresponded  very  closely  with  the 
original  cathedral  at  Llandaff.  The  building 
was  formerly  occupied  as  two  tenements,  and 
was  in  the  bands  of  two  different  owners.  When 
the  restoration  was  about  to  be  made,  on  the 
removal  of  a stack  of  chimneys,  the  chancel 
arch  was  discovered,  and  subsequently  a step 
leading  down  into  the  chancel.  Mr.  Freeman 
also  made  some  remarks  on  the  building,  of  the 
antiquity  of  which,  in  his  own  mind,  he  had  no 


doubt.  He  controverted  the  opinions  of  those 
who  stated  that  the  English  were  incapable  of 
erecting  buildings  of  stone  and  mortar  before 
the  oomiug  of  the  Normans,  and  said  that  people 
ought  to  remember  that  the  first  600  years  of 
English  history  were  as  long  as  any  600  after, 
and  that  very  great  changes  had  time  to  go  on 
during  that  period.  If  they  bore  that  in  miud, 
he  asked  where  was  the  difficulty  of  believing 
that  they  had  an  ancient  church  there,  built  in 
the  days  of  St.  Aldhelm.  It  was  not  Norman  ; 
it  was  not  a building  erected  after  1066,  and  had 
not  a feature  of  later  Romanesque, — but  had 
features  of  genuine  primitive  Romauesque. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  an  accurate  arobi- 
tectural  observer,  said  there  was  a little  church 
at  Bradford,  which  St.  Aldhelm  was  said  to  have 
built  to  St.  Lawrence.  He  (the  speaker)  did  not 
say  there  was  direct  proof,  but  it  came  as  near 
to  it  as  possible,  iu  the  absence  of  documentary 
evidence.  If  anybody  could  produce  a document 
showing  that  the  church  was  built  between  the 
time  of  St.  Aldhelm  and  William  of  Malmesbury, 
it  would  upset  the  presumption  that  the  church 
belonged  to  the  eighth  century. 

Mr.  Batten  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
William  of  Malmesbury  used  the  words,  “said 
to  have  been,”  for  he  thought  if  be  met  with 
the  words  in  any  oftbe  writings  of  Mr.  Freeman 
that  “ he  believed  ” a certain  thing  to  have  taken 
place,  he  might  safely  take  it  that  he  dis- 
believed  it. 

The  party  having  left  the  church,  Prebendary 
Wilkinson  exhibited  some  Roman  remains. 

Prebendary  Jones,  in  giving  a brief  description 
of  the  parish  church,  said  the  tower  was  built  at 
the  beginuing  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a 
curious  feature  in  it  was  the  strut  thrown  out 
on  which  to  consiract  the  lauding  at  the  top  of 
a newel  staircase. 

Prebendary  Earle  added  a few  words  on  the 
derivatlou  of  the  word  “ newel,”  and  snggeeted 
whether  instead  of  having  a Saxon  origin,  it 
might  not  have  come  from  a French  word,  the 
Latin  root  of  which  was  nux. 

It  was  intended  to  visit  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary 
on  Tory,  the  Bridge  obapel,  the  Barton  farm,  and 
the  bridge,  but  the  time  did  not  permit,  and  the 
party  proceeded  to  South  Wraxall,  and  thence 
quickly  to  Bath  (which  they  reached  about 
seven  o’clock). 


CONNEXION  OF  DRAINS  WITH  SEWERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  21st,  Mr.  Dalton  introduced  a 
deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  a memorial  was  presented  on  the  sub- 
jeot  of  house-drains  and  their  connexion  with 
the  sewers.  The  memorial  set  forth  that  the 
protection  of  public  health  from  typhoid  and 
other  diseases  demands  that  an  amending  Act  of 
Parliament  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible  to 
secure  that  all  house-draius  connected  with 
public  sewers  in  the  metropolis,  and  towns  having 
an  urban  authority,  should  be  placed  under  the 
ioepection  and  control  of  local  sanitary  autho- 
rities,  who  shall  be  bound  to  see  to  the  effective 
construction  and  due  maintenance  of  all  suoh 
house-drains,  pipes,  and  connexions.  Provisions 
having  this  object  in  view  exist  in  the  Act  con- 
sticuting  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the 
City  of  London,  in  the  Metropolis  Management 
Act,  1855,  and  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
bat  practically  they  seem  scarcely  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  Tuat  plans  of  such  drains  aud 
connexions  be  deposited  in  the  charge  of  the 
respective  local  authorities,  who  shall  be  bound 
to  exhibit  them  and  supply  copies  of  them  to  the 
public  on  payment  of  a moderate  fee.  That  the 
owners  of  houses  be  compelled  by  law  to  send  to 
the  respective  local  authorities  within  a specified 
time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  plans  of  all 
house-drains  on  an  appointed  scale.  The 
memorialists  desire  to  point  out  for  the  con. 
sideration  of  the  Board  that,  although  con. 
siderable  powers  in  this  direction  have  been 
conferred  by  law  upon  local  authorities,  yet  that 
in  practice  such  powers  are  not  sufficiently 
carried  out  at  the  present  time,  and  require  to 
be  amended  and  enlarged,  in  order  efficiently 
to  attain  the  important  sanitary  objects  for 
which  they  have  been  granted. 

Sir  Henry  Cole,  on  behalf  of  the  deputation, 
said  the  object  of  the  Society  was  to  press  upon 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the  necessity 
of  taking  steps  for  the  prevention  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  metropolis.  He  lived  in  a neigh, 
bourhood  where  it  was  chronic,  and  the  rating 
of  the  district  was  four  or  five  times  as  much  as 
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it  was  twenty  years  ago.  A certain  number  of 
houses  were  never  free,  from  typhoid  and  scarlet 
fever;  and  with  respect  to  the  bouses  built 
before  1855,  it  had  been  found  that  the  powers 
of  the  vestries  to  interfere  were  inoperative. 
The  metropolis  had  been  taxed  to  the  extent  of 
4,000, OOOZ.  for  putting  drains  right,  and  he  hoped 
the  Board  would  do  something  for  the  prevention 
of  fever.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Society 
during  the  recess  to  petition  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  take  action  on  the  subject  over 
the  whole  country. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Taylor, 

Sir  H.  Cole  said  the  district  he  referred  to 
(Kensington)  was  under  the  control  of  the 
vestry,  and  he  bad  no  complaints  to  make  against 
that. 

Mr.  n.  L.  Taylor  said  the  Yestry  of  Ken- 
sington  possessed  ample  and  extraordinary 
powers  to  deal  with  house  drainage. 

After  a discussion,  in  the  coarse  of  which 
some  not  very  polite  expressions  were  applied  to 
the  deputation,  the  memorial  was  referred  to 
the  Works  and  General  Committee  for  considera- 
tion  and  report. 


VALUE  OF  THE  PEOPERTY  OF  THE 
LIVERPOOL  CORPORATION. 

With  the  exception  of  London,  Liverpool  is 
said  to  be  the  richest  corporation  in  England. 
It  has  an  enormously  large  real  estate,  of  con- 
stantly -increasing  value.  According  toa  return 
just  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Corporation  received  last  year  from  rents  on  its 
property,  59,203Z. ; from  the  fines  on  renewal  of 
leases,  36,2151. ; and  from  the  sale  of  property, 
51,776Z.  j which,  with  21,6591.  received  from  tolls 
and  dues,  makes  a total  income  from  these  sources 
amounting  to  168,8531.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
sum  of  82,2991.  was  raised  by  rates,  and  36,5911. 
was  derived  from  what  are  called  “other 
sources,”  not  specified  in  the  return.  The  gross 
income,  including  the  allowance  from  the  Govern, 
ment  in  respect  of  police  and  the  maintenance 
of  criminals,  was  321,4451.,  of  which  120,1681. 
were  spent  on  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
public  works  j nearly  100,0001.  in  the  cost  of 
police  and  the  support  of  criminals  ; 13,3111.  in 
salaries  ; and  43,5701.  in  misoellaoeous  expenses. 
The  real  property  of  the  Corporation,  in  addi- 
on  to  private  houses  and  buildings  situated  in 
arious  parts  of  the  borough,  includes  several 
public  buildings  of  great  value,  St.  George’s 
Hall  alone  having  cost  more  than  300,0001.; 
together  with  public  parks  having  an  aggregate 
area  of  about  ^0  acres.  The  rateable  value  of 
the  boroagh  is  also  much  in  excess  of  any  other 
borough  iu  England,  the  amount  now  returned 
being  2,940,3331.,  as  compared  with  1,972,2331. 
the  present  rateable  value  of  Manchester. 


NOTES  ON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Worihing, — The  Worthing  Local  Board  has 
resolved  to  make  application  to  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  for  the  sum  of  16,0001.,  to 
enable  the  Local  Board  to  provide  additional 
machinery  for  their  waterworks,  to  erect  a new 
engine  and  boiler  house,  and  works  in  connexion 
therewith,  and  also  to  construct  a new  gravita- 
tion  outfall  sewer,  with  branch  sewers  for  New- 
land-road  and  Broadwater-road. 

Int'erwie.-f-The  first  turf  of  the  new  works  for 
providing  a water  supply  for  the  burgh  of 
Inverurie  has  been  cut  by  Lady  Madeleine 
Keith-Falooner.  The  supply  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Earl  of  Kintore’s  lands,  and  the  aque- 
duct passes  under  part  of  the  north  avenue  to 
Keith  Hall  House,  where  the  first  turf  was  cut. 
Mr.  G.  Gordon  Jenkins,  C.E.,  Aberdeen,  is  engi- 
neer for  the  works  ; and  Messrs.  Chalmers  & 
Collie,  Aberdeen,  contractors  for  the  section  of 
the  works  now  commenced. 

Aixiover. — The  newly-formed  Water  Company 
here  has  difficulties  to  contend  against  which  it 
scarcely  bargained  for.  At  the  advice  of  the 
engineers,  Messrs.  Russ  & Minns,  the  present 
shaft  was  sunk  60  ft.,  and  then  a bore.bolo  was 
made  GO  ft.  further.  It  was  thought  that  water 
sufficient  for  any  requirement  for  a town  of  such 
a size  as  Andover  would  bo  obtained  from  this 
source ; as  a matter  of  fact,  however,  such  has 
turned  out  not  to  be  case,  for  although  more 
than  enough  is  found  for  the  present  require- 
ments of  the  company’s  customers,  still,  when 
those  customers  increase,  a larger  supply  will  be 
necessary.  The  directors,  therefore,  have  decided 
to  sink  another  shaft  close  by  the  present  one. 

Perth. — Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  baa  recommended 


the  Perth  Water  Commissioners  to  provide  the 
additional  supply  of  water  necessary  for  the  city 
by  extending  the  present  system  of  pumping 
water  from  the  filter  beds  of  the  Tay,  instead  of 
resorting  to  any  more  distant  source.  The  cost 
of  the  extension  he  estimates  at  30, OOOZ. 

St.  Leonard's. — Somedissatisfactionis  expressed 
by  laundresses  and  others,  who  require  a large 
amount  of  water  for  their  business,  at  the  issuing 
of  a printed  notice  by  the  Local  Authority, 
stating  that  henceforth  water  supplied  by  the 
Authority  will  be  ganged  by  meter,  which  will 
be  supplied  by  the  Authority,  and  must  be  fixed 
on  the  premises  to  gauge  the  water  used  for 
“ trade  purposes.”  Premises  so  supplied  are  to 
be  assessed  to  tho  water-rate  in  the  usual  way, 
but  if  the  amount  be  paid  according  to  the  meter 
(which  will  be  read  every  half-year)  reckoning  at 
Is.  per  1,000  gallons,  shall  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  rate,  the  excess  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
Authority. 

TFeZZiii{75orow5f7i.. — Major  Tullooh,  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  has 
held  an  inquiry  at  Wellingborough  respecting 
an  application  from  the  Local  Board  to  borrow 
5, OOOZ.  for  tho  extension  of  the  town  water- 
works. The  rateable  value  of  the  town  at 
the  present  time  is  40, OOOZ.,  and  altogether 
21, OOOZ.  had  been  borrowed  for  different  purposes, 
of  which  the  sum  of  10, OOOZ.  for  the  erection  of 
the  present  waterworks  formed  part.  The  works 
have  been  in  operatiou  four  years,  and  are  now 
self-supporting.  500Z,  have  been  paid  off,  the 
principal  and  interest  were  promptly  paid  up,  and 
there  were  now  lOOZ.  in  band  from  the  water 
receipts.  The  present  reservoir  held  108,000 
gallons  of  water,  which  was  pumped  from  the 
well  at  the  rate  of  9,000  gallons  an  hour,  during 
ten  hours  per  day.  Through  the  increasing 
demands  for  the  water,  12,000  gallons  an  hour 
were  required,  and  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
reservoir  for  the  storage  of  the  water  which, 
during  the  night,  ran  away.  A smaller  reservoir, 
and  a duplicate  reservoir,  would  also  be  required, 
also  mains,  tanks,  &c.,  for  the  completion  of  the 
works. 

Leainiiigton. — The  Local  Government  Board 
has  sanctioned  the  application  of  the  Leamington 
Town  Council  for  leave  to  borrow  20, OOOZ., 
17, OOOZ.  of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  carrying 
into  effect  the  new  waterworks  scheme.  The 
Local  Government  Board  recommend  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  to  lend  the  money 
at  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  extend  the  in- 
stalments in  repayment  over  a period  of  fifty 
years. 

Liverpool. — The  Liverpool  water  committee 
have  had  under  consideration  a scheme  lately 
projected  for  a supply  from  Haweswater  Lake 
by  Mr.  Bintley,  C.E-,  resident  at  Kendal.  Owing 
to  the  great  height  of  Haweswater  above  the 
sea  level  (694  feet),  the  pressure  in  the  mains  in 
Liverpool  would,  it  is  said,  be  sufficient  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  using  steam. engines 
at  fires,  and  could  also  be  utilised  to  great  ad- 
vantage for  hydraulic  hoists  at  a very  small  cost. 
With  regard  to  the  quantity  obtainable,  tho 
water-shed  of  the  lake,  as  it  stands,  will  yield 
25  million  gallons  a day,  which  is  above  the 
highest  estimated  requirements  of  the  town  in 
1885;  but,  by  impounding  other  waters  in  the 
immediate  district,  and  diverting  them  into  the 
lake,  which  could  be  done  at  a comparatively 
small  coat,  tbe  supply  could  be  increased  to  100 
millions  a day  ; and  with  this  enormous  quantity 
at  their  command,  the  corporation  would  be  in  a 
position  to  share  it  with  other  towns  to  which, 
by  reason  of  their  situation,  it  might  be  avail- 
able. As  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  it  is  stated 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other  Jake  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  is,  however,  the  ques- 
tion of  cost,  upon  which  a great  deal  will  depend, 
and  as  to  which  Mr.  Bintley  has  yet  to  satisfy 
the  committee  before  the  plan  can  be  actively 
entertained.  It  is  alleged  that,  iu  this  respecr, 
Haweswater  compares  most  favourably  with  tbe 
Windermere  scheme,  and  much  more  so  with  that 
of  Ullswater. 

Broughton-iii-Furness. — Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  C.B., 
has  held  an  inquiry  with  reference  to  a petition 
presented  by  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of 
the  Hlversbon  Union  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  a provisional  order  to  acquire  certain 
water  rights,  enabling  them  to  supply  water  to 
the  town  of  Broughton  West,  and  to  borrow 
'2,100Z.  for  carrying  out  tbe  requisite  works.  Tbe 
scheme  proposed  is  to  supply  the  town  of 
Broughton  Wt»8t  with  water  from  a spring  in  a 
field  on  the  Whallenrigg  estate,  belonging  to  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Thomas  Williamson,  and  to 
construct  a reservoir  with  a capacity  of  250,000 


gallons,  a supply  for  thirty  days,  in  the  allot- 
ment belonging  to  the  trustees  of  the  Aulthurst- 
side  school,  about  a mile  and  three-quarters  from 
Broughton.  It  would  require  about  two  miles  of 
pipe  to  supply  the  town.  Half  an  acre  of  land 
would  be  purchased  for  tbe  reservoir  purposes. 
Additional  supplies  of  water  could  be  obtained 
from  a source  immediately  adjoining,  but  the 
present  supply  from  the  spring  was  calculated 
to  yield  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  town. 
Mr.  Goodison  is  the  engineer.  From  evidence 
given  by  Dr.  Page,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
there  would  appear  to  be  great  need  of  an  im- 
proved water-supply.  He  said  he  bad  analysed 
water  from  thirty-tbree  pumps,  and  twenty-six 
of  the  samples  were  quite  unfit  for  domestic 
purposes, 

Wakefield. — The  Wakefield  Town  Council  has  re- 
solved, “ That  the  Council,  as  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  purchase,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  tbe 
Local  Government  Board,  all  the  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges,  and  all  the  premises  and  other  pro- 
perty,  of  tbe  Wakefield  Water  Company,  on  the 
following  terms,  viz. : — The  Corporation  to  pay 
48Z.  for  each  paid-up  original  25Z.  share  ; 24Z.  for 
each  paid-up  original  12Z.  lOs.  share;  and  IIZ. 
for  each  paid-up  lOZ.  share ; and,  in  addition, 
the  Corporation  to  take  over  the  debts  and 
liabilities  of  tbe  Company  existing  at  the  time 
of  purchase.” 


BUILDING  ON  THE  CHELSEA 
EMBANKMENT. 

The  several  plots  of  building  land  which  tbe 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  on  sale  in 
front  of  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  after  having 
completed  the  works,  are  being  rapidly  disposed 
of,  and  mansions  are  now  beginning  to  show 
themselves  on  the  respective  sites.  One  of  the 
most  cODSpiOQOBB  and  prominent  of  these  new 
structures  is  a very  large  residence  which  is 
in  course  of  erection,  and  now  nearly  completed, 
for  Mr.  Matthey,  the  Government  assayer.  The 
building  is  situated  at  the  angle  of  Queen’s-road 
and  Cbejne-walk,  and  baa  four  elevations,  all 
varying  in  their  architectural  details,  the  aggre- 
gate length  of  the  several  frontages  being  250  ft. 
The  Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture  has  been 
adopted,  the  materials  used  for  the  several  ele- 
vations being  red  brick,  with  cut  and  monlded 
brick  for  window  - heads,  sills,  keys,  arches,, 
string  - courses,  and  general  dressiogs.  The 
north  frontage,  facing  Queen’s.road,  contains, 
above  the  ground. floor,  two  and  three  irregular 
stories,  some  of  the  windows  being  of  great 
height.  At  this  frontage,  in  addition  to  one  of 
the  principal  entrances,  there  ia  also  an  arch, 
way,  leading  to  the  stables.  Tbe  height  of 
this  frontage  is  about  50  ft-.  Tbe  west  froutage, 
overlooking  Cheyne-walk,  and  the  Chelsea  Em. 
bankment  Gardens,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
principal  elevation  of  the  structure.  It  is 
nearly  80  ft.  in  height,  with  a lofty  high- 
pitched  hip-roof,  above  which,  in  tbe  centre  of 
the  structure,  there  is  a spacious  open  balcony, 
enclosed  by  balustrades.  This  balcony  is  ap- 
preached  by  a staircase  in  tbe  interior,  con- 
structed especially  for  the  purpose,  and  its 
height  gives  a commanding  and  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  ground.floor 
portion  of  this  frontage  is  circular  on  plan,  with 
a stone  string-course  immediately  above,  sur. 
mounted  by  a balcony  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
floor,  which  contains  a range  of  seven  windows, 
14  ft.  in  height,  with  ornamental  arched  heids  in 
moulded  bricks.  The  second-story  windows  are 
uniform  with  those  on  tho  first  floor,  but  not 
quite  so  lofty.  Above  the  second  floor  is  a coved 
cornice,  3 ft.  in  depth,  in  Portland  cement,  and 
it  should  be  added  that  this  cornice  is  cari'ied 
round  all  tbe  elevations.  The  cornice  is  sur- 
mounted by  three  dormers,  10  ft.  in  height, 
covered  with  projecting  hoods  in  brown  tile- 
work,  uniform  with  the  whole  of  the  roofs.  At 
tbe  south-west  angle  of  the  Embankment  and 
Cheyne-walk  there  is  an  octagonal  frontage,  con- 
taining  ground  and  upper  floors,  the  windows  of 
the  latter  being  15  ft.  high,  and  tbe  elevation 
sarmouuted  by  dormers  uniform  with  those  on 
tbe  west  front.  The  South  or  Embankment 
frontage  contains  three  stories  above  tbe  ground- 
floor,  with  balconies  at  tbe  foot  of  each  story, 
and  is  surmounted  by  pediment  dormers.  Tbe 
whole  of  tbe  ornamental  ohimney-shafts  are  very 
lofty,  one  at  the  east  end  of  the  structnre  form- 
ing a square  tower,  and  rising  to  a height  of 
more  than  100  ft.  The  building  internally  con- 
tains  a very  large  number  of  apartmeuts,  in- 
cluding dining-rooms,  drawing-rooms,  billiard- 
rooms,  and  other  reception  and  entertaining 
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TooiEB,  which  are  iDteoded  to  be  elegantly 
finiehed  and  decorated.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Charles 
Jarret,  of  Croydon. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  above  building 
another  mansion,  having  its  principal  frontage  to 
the  Embankment,  is  also  in  course  of  ereo- 
tion.  It  is  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as 
the  structure  just  described,  the  variation  being 
that  the  first  and  upper  floors,  which  have 
narrow  bay  windows  of  great  height,  project  con- 
siderably over  the  ground-floor  of  the  Embank- 
ment frontage.  On  other  portions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board’s  land  a little  further  east- 
ward, near  the  west  boundary  of  the  hospital 
grounds,  two  other  large  houses  are  likewise 
about  to  be  built. 


PROPOSED  THOROUGHFARE  UNDER 
CONSTITUTION  HILL.— THE  PARK  LAKE 
FOUNTAIN. 

The  intimation  recently  made  in  Parliament 
by  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Works  of 
their  intention  to  form  a new  road  between 
Hamilton-place  and  Grosvenor-place,  has  induced 
the  St.  George’s  (Hanover-aquare)  Vestry  to  take 
action  in  the  matter,  and  at  a meeting  of 
that  body  last  week  it  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration,  when  Mr.  Hoby,  one  of  the  members, 
snggested  a road  alongside  of  Constibation-hill. 
This  proposal,  however,  did  not  meet  with  general 
approval.  Subsequently  the  surveyor  submitted 
a plan  for  an  opening  in  Piccadilly,  half-way 
between  Hamilton-place  and  Hyde  Park-corner, 
the  road  going  under  Constitution-hill,  and 
coming  out  into  Grosvenor-place.  After  a dis- 
cussion  on  the  surveyor’s  plan,  it  was  decided  to 
appoint  a deputation  to  confer  with  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  and  submit  to  him  the 
desirability  of  adopting  the  surveyor’s  proposal. 

At  the  same  meeting  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  present  neglected  state  of  the  fonntain  by 
Mr.  Thornycroft,  sculptor,  some  time  ago  erected 
in  Park-lane.  Colonel  Baring,  in  calling  atten- 
tion  to  the  snbject,  said  the  opponents  of 
local  self-government  could  not  have  a better 
weapon  than  the  present  state  of  the  fountain 
offered  to  them,  for  such  opponents  could  say 
that  the  Committee  of  Works  of  St.  George’s 
had  allowed  this  work  of  art  to  remain  neglected 
for  a long  time.  For  the  small  sum  of  120Z  he 
understood  that  the  fountain  could  be  put  into 
a proper  state,  and  that  being  so,  he  moved  that 
the  surveyor  do  the  necessary  lighting  and 
paving  round  the  fountain  for  a sum  not  exceed, 
ing  150Z.  The  proposal  was  adopted,  and  the 
necessary  works  will  therefore  be  carried  ont. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  LOAN  COMMISSION. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commission,  prepared  in  pursuance  of  the 
Act  of  last  year,  has  just  been  issued.  It  nar- 
rates at  some  length  the  history  and  proceedings 
of  the  department  from  its  origin,  in  the  year 
1817,  and  recounts  the  difierent  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  down  to  the  end  of  session  1874 
were  passed  with  reference  to  the  Board  to  make 
advances  of  money  for  works  of  public  utility. 
As  the  Public  Works  Loan  Act  of  1875,  under 
which  the  present  Board  was  appointed,  did  not 
properly  come  into  effect  till  the  let  of  April 
last,  it  is  explained  that,  except  in  regard  to  the 
regnlations  for  the  granting  of  loans  under  the 
statute,  the  transactions  with  which  the  report 
has  reference  are  those  of  their  predecessors. 
In  an  appendix  to  the  report  is  contained  a 
statement  giving  in  detail  the  sums  issued  to  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advances  up  to  31et  March,  1876,  bring- 
ing  ont  a total  of  30,582,679Z.  The  snm  advanced 
by  them  during  the  financial  year  1875-76 
amounted  to  3,320,411Z. ; the  total  payments 
into  the  Bank  of  England  in  repayment  of  prin. 
cipal  and  for  interest,  to  796 159Z. ; and  the 
balances  of  principal  and  interest  outstanding  at 
the  date  mentioned,  to  14,715,365Z.  The  number 
of  new  acooonts  opened  during  the  year  was 
1,328,  and  the  number  open  at  the  close  of  that 
period  5,238, — an  increase  of  1,189  over  the 
same  date  in  1874.  Grants  of  loans  under  the 
English  Education  Acts  were  given  during  the 
year  amounting  to  1,718, 116Z. ; under  the  Scotch 
Education  Act,  to  666,383Z. ; sanitary  loans 
recommended  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  737,173Z.  5 loans  to  Parochial  Boards,  Police 
Boards,  and  other  borrowing  authorities  in  Scot- 
land,  79,OOOZ. ; for  canals,  rivers,  and  drainage, 
125,0001.;  and  under  the  Harbours  and  Passing 


Tolls  Acts,  7O,O0OZ.  An  abstract  has  been  made 
and  forwarded  to  the  Treasury,  showing  the  total 
sum  which  will  probably  be  required  before  the 
end  of  the  present  financial  year,  as  appears  from 
the  returns  furnished  by  intending  borrowers. 
The  amount  stated  is  9,893,4591. 


THE  AMRAVATI  SCULPTURES. 

In  a recent  issue  we  gave  an  account  of  Mr, 
James  Fergussnn’s  description,  before  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sooiefy,  of  such 
of  the  Amravati  sculptures  as  are  arranged  at 
the  India  Museum,  South  Kensington.*  We  have 
now  to  announce  that  the  Government  of  India 
has  given  1,000  rupees  for  the  further  explora- 
tion of  the  site  of  the  stupa,  and  has  instructed 
Mr.  R-  Sewell,  acting  head  assistant  collector  of 
the  Kristna  district,  to  carry  out  the  work.  The 
whole  of  the  stupa  itself  has  been  removed,  even 
including  its  foundations,  so  as  toformacircular 
tank,  surrounded  by  a high  mound.  This  mound 
will  be  the  object  of  the  new  excavations,  as 
General  Cuoniugham  believes  that  beneath  it 
lie  the  remains  of  the  double  railing  which  at 
one  time  surrounded  the  monument.  The 
General  recommends  that  the  work  should  be 
begun  from  the  interior  of  the  circle,  the  whole 
of  the  excavated  earth  and  rubbish  being  thrown 
into  the  central  tank.  Of  course  all  standing 
s’ones  or  stonework  in  situ  will  be  left  und'S- 
turbed  until  the  exact  position  of  each  piece,  and 
a general  plan  of  the  whole,  have  been  laid  down 
by  aoompetent  surveyor.  General  Cunningham 
also  advises  that  a strict  scrutiny  should  be  made 
of  all  the  carved  stones  in  the  town  of  Amravati 
and  its  neighbourhood  for  some  of  the  missing 
sculptures  of  the  Amravati  stupa,  and  that  im- 
pressioDs  of  all  inscriptions  found  should  be 
carefully  made,  and  if  possible  photographs 
taken  of  them.  In  a recent  communication  to 
the’  Government  of  India  on  the  subject,  he 
says : — “I  remember  nothing  in  Colonel 
Mackenzie’s  map  of  the  site  of  a single  rock, 
near  the  bank  of  the  river  above  the  town, 
labelled  Sasanam  Rock.  As  this  name  suggests 
the  existence  of  an  edict  engraved  on  one  of  the 
rocks,  I strongly  recommend  that  a careful 
examination  should  be  made  of  all  the  rocks  in 
the  position  indicated.  In  conclusion,  I beg  to 
express  toy  opinion  that  inscriptions  should  be 
most  diligently  sought  for,  as  it  is  to  them  we 
mast  look  for  the  history  of  the  stupa.  We 
already  possess  more  than  a safficient  number  of 
sculptures  to  show  the  style  of  art  which  pre- 
vailed  when  the  stupa  was  erected.  From  the 
sculptures  Mr.  Ferguseou  has  inferred  that  it 
must  have  been  built  in  the  fourth  century  A.D. 
From  the  inscriptions,  on  the  contrary,  I infer 
that  it  was  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
century  A.D.  As  the  forms  of  the  alphabetical 
characters  are  a much  surer  criterion  than  the 
style  of  the  sculptures  for  determining  the  date 
of  any  building,  I trust  that  the  importance  of 
securing  every  fragment  of  inscription  may  be 
kept  in  mind.”  Mr.  Sewell’s  explorations  will 
also  extend  to  the  caves  at  Undavilly,  the 
Bhattiphole  Tope,  and  the  hitherto  nniuvesti- 
gated  circular  mound  at  Pidugurala. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  SOUTH  LAMBETH. 

The  foundatioB-stone  of  this  church  was  laid 
on  Thursday,  the  20ch  inat.,  by  Col.  Sir  F.  Fitz- 
wygram,  bart. ; present  also  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  Bishop  of  Guildford,  &c. 

The  new  church  will  consist  of  a nave  93  ft. 
long  by  24  ft.  wide,  with  north  aisle  13  ft.  wide, 
south  aisle  the  same  width  and  77  ft.  long; 
chancel,  29  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide.  The  height 
internally  of  the  nave  from  the  floor  to  the  wall 
plate  is  37  ft.,  and  its  extreme  height  59  ft.  On 
tbe  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  sitnate  the  organ 
chamber,  and  on  the  south  tbeohoir  and  ministers’ 
vestries.  The  tower  is  placed  at  tbe  south-west 
corner,  and  projects  slightly  before  the  west 
front  of  the  nave.  There  will  be  a central  west 
entrance,  and  a porch  doorway  on  the  north  side, 
and  an  entrance  also  through  the  tower.  The 
roofs  to  the  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  are  to  be 
open,  with  framed  principals  at  intervals,  boarded, 
and  covered  externally  with  slates,  and  the 
timber  stained  in  two  shades,  and  lined  and 
! varnished. 

The  arcade  separating  the  nave  and  aisles  will 
have  moulded  arches  supported  on  piers,  alter- 
nately octagonal  and  circular  in  plan,  of  Port- 
land  stone.  The  chancel  arch  is  similarly  treated, 

• See  p.  691,  ante, 
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with  the  addibiou  of  Aberdeen  granite  shafts 
corbelled  out  from  the  piers,  and  supporting  extra 
moulded  members. 

Externally,  the  walls  are  to  be  constructed  of 
brickwork,  faced  with  Kentish  Rag,  with  dress- 
ings of  Bath  (Box  Ground)  stone,  while  Corsham 
Down  stone  will  be  used  for  internal  dressings 
of  doors,  windows,  &c. 

The  tower  externally  is  IS  ft.  6 iu.  square,  and 
the  height  to  the  base  of  the  spire  80  ft.,  the 
latter  being  84  ft.  high,  making  the  total  height 
to  the  top  of  the  spire  164  ft. 

The  east  end  of  tbe  chancel  is  apaidal  on  plan. 

In  style  the  church  will  be  that  of  the  Deco- 
rated period. 

The  contract  for  tbe  building  has  been  taken, 
by  Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers,  Mr.  Bedborough  is 
the  architect. 


SAFETY  IN  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

An  offer  of  a medal  in  connexion  with  this 
subject  has  been  made  to  the  Society  of  Arts  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw,  and  has  been  accepted  by 
tbe  Council. 

The  medal  will  be  of  the  value  of  20Z.,  and 
will  be  awarded  every  fifth  year.  Mr.  Shaw  has 
directed  a suflicienC  amount  of  Consols  for  tbe 
purpose  to  be  transferred  into  the  name  of  the 
Society. 

The  terms  of  the  offer  are  as  follow: — For 
any  discovery,  invention,  or  newly-devised 
method  for  obviating  or  materially  diminishing 
any  risk  to  life,  limb,  or  health,  incidental  to 
any  industrial  occupation,  and  nob  previously 
capable  of  being  so  obviated  or  diminished  by 
any  known  and  practically  available  means,” 
The  first  award  will  be  made  in  May,  1877. 


THE  HANS-PLACE  IMPROVEMENTS, 

If  the  building  operations  here  are  to  be  car- 
ried on  with  the  celerity  and  intelligence  which 
have  been  displaced  iu  that  part  of  the  scheme 
which  consists  in  the  widouing  of  tbe  piece  of 
road  that  runs  between  the  gardens  of  Cadogau- 
place,  our  children  may  live  to  see  the  comple- 
tion of  tbe  new  quarter,  though  we  shall  not. 
This  improvement,  which  consists  in  pnttiog 
back  the  enclosure  railing  of  the  garden  ana 
forming  a new  path,  has  been  in  hand  some 
months,  and  when  completed  will  present  an 
absurdity,  for  the  added  width  of  road  opens 
“slap”  against  a bouse  in  Cadogan. place.  It 
is  difficult  to  look  at  it  without  laughing. 


BREACH  OF  CONTRACT. 

JENK.INSOX  AND  ANOTHER  V.  HAM.MO.VDS, 

The  plaintiffs  in  this  action  (which  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Brett  at  the  Staffordshire  Summer 
Assizes  on  the  17th  inst.)  were  Messrs.  Jenkin- 
Bon  Brothers,  carpenters  and  joiners,  of  Penton; 
and  tbe  defendant  was  a publican  and  brick- 
layer of  the  same  town. 

The  action  was  brouebt  to  recover  25Z.  ander  the  fol- 
lowiap  circumatance : — Tbe  defoadant  having  decided  to 
erect  five  houaes,  and  to  do  the  bricklayers'  work  himself, 
entered  into  a contract  with  the  plaintifD  to  do  tbe  joiners' 
work  for  the  sum  of  261f.  ISs.,  one-third  to  be  paid  when 
the  first  floor  was  reached,  ooe- third  when  the  hoasea  were 
roofed  in,  and  one-third  on  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  execution  of  the  work  depended  very  much  on  the 
progress  made  by  the  defendant  with  the  brickwork.  He 
was  very  alow  ; but  after  mauy  delays  tbe  work  was  nearly 
completed,  when  the  defendant  came  to  a dead  stop,  and 
the  plain  tiffs  could  neither  get  him  to  go  on  nor  could  they 
get  the  balance  of  their  account.  A lawyer’s  letter  was 
sent  to  him,  aud  he  promised  to  pay  tbe  balance  duo  ; but 
not  keeping  bis  promise,  this  action  was  brought. 

Mr.  Wood,  archicect,  Longtou,  gave  evidence  respecting 
some  trivial  deviations  from  the  specification. 

The  defence  was  that  tbe  plaintiffs  had  left  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  work  undone  without  any  default  on 
the  part  of  tbe  defeodaut,  and  that  they  bad  used  ma- 
teri^s  inferior  to  those  specified  for. 

Mr.  Hammonds,  the  defendant,  having  given  evidence, 
Mr.  John  Smith,  builder,  said  it  would  take  16f.  to 
make  good  the  deficiencies  of  tbe  plaintiffs. 

His  lordship  having  summed  up,  tbe  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiffs, — damages,  271. 


ABERDEEN  MASONIC  HALL. 

After  repeatod  exteusions  of  time  to  the  com- 
petitors for  the  design  for  decorating  the  Aber- 
deen  Masonic  Hall,  tbe  committee  met  recently 
to  decide  upon  the  best.  When  tbe  selection  was 
made  tbe  proposal  was  found  to  be  by  Mr.  Louis 
Soder,  of  30,  Panmure-place,  Edinburgh,  the 
execution  of  which  is  entrusted  to  Messrs.  George 
Dobie  & Sous,  with  whom  Mr.  Soder  is  con. 
nected,  and  under  his  superintendence  the  work 
will  be  completed.  The  cost  of  the  whole  will 
be  306Z. 
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A LARGE  BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

At  the  twenty.fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Birkbeok  Boilding  Society,  held  a few  days  ago, 
the  report  presented  to  the  meeting  showed  that 
the  receipts  for  the  year  were  5,296,69H-,  and 
the  total  from  the  commencement  of  the  society 
27,287,385L  The  total  liabilities  amount  to 
2,056,709Z.,  and  the  snrplns  funds  (which  are  in. 
vested  in  Government,  Metropolitan,  and  Indian 
stocks,  City  of  London  and  Colonial  bonds,  gas 
and  water,  stocks  and  shares,  freehold  ground, 
rents,  and  other  convertible  securities)  amount 
to  1,220,3861.,  exclusive  of  the  cash  balance  of 
the  bankers,  which  is  144,0747.  In  other  words, 
the  society’s  reserve  now  stands  at  1,365,0611., 
the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  being  np. 
wards  of  66^  per  cent.  The  triennial  division  of 
profits  has  been  made  this  year.  The  bonus  de. 
dared  will  absorb  26,1017.  The  permanent 
guarantee  fund  is  increased  to  33,750Z.,  and  the 
balance  8,920Z.  is  carried  forward. 

The  number  of  investors  and  depositors  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  was  35,902Z. 


KENSINGTON. 

Sir, — In  your  recent  elaborate  description  of 
Kensington  Ilonse,  yon  notice  the  great  improve, 
ment  made  by  widening  the  roadway  opposite, 
and  opening  up  Kensington  Gardens.  Can 
you  not  help  by  your  influence  to  obtain  a still 
greater  and  more  needed  improvement  ? viz  , 
the  setting  back  of  those  irregular  aud  protruding 
shops  in  the  High-street,  just  by,  which  causes 
the  Royal  Western-road  at  that  spot  to  be  both 
highly  dangerous  and  very  unsightly.  The  path- 
way  also  in  this  important  thoroughfare  is  in 
some  places  less  than  5 ft.  wide,  and  there  is  a 
very  ugly  gap  opposite  Palace  Gardens.  Surely 
this  fashionable  suburb  should  have  its  leading 
thoroughfare  better  arranged ; and  a few  re- 
marks  from  your  powerful  pen  may  lead  to  good 
results.  Architect. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Sheffield. — The  strike  of  masons  at  Sheffield  is 
at  an  end.  The  men  struck  some  weeks  ago  for 
an  advance  of  a halfpenny  an  hour,  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  advance  of  2h.  per  week.  The 
masters  have  now  conceded  the  advance,  and  the 
men  have  resumed  work. 

Chester. — The  strike  in  the  building  trade  in 
Chester  still  continues,  and  affairs  seem  as  far 
off  from  a settlement  as  ever.  The  employers 
held  a meeting  on  the  18th  inst.,  but  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  has  not  yet  transpired.  It 
is  known,  however,  that  several  of  the  larger 
employers  have  already  commenoed  to  obtain 
the  assistance  they  require  from  other  counties. 

Newcasile-on-Tyne. — After  a struggle  of  thir. 
teen  weeks,  the  operative  painters,  having  failed 
to  gain  the  advances  sought  for,  agreed  on  the 
17th  inst.  to  resume  work,  and  the  employers 
opened  their  shops  on  the  18th,  and  work  was 
resumed  subject  to  a set  of  working  rules  to  be 
settled  hereafter. 

Willenhall. — The  Willenhall  lockmakers,  who 
have  been  on  strike  for  three  weeks  for  an  ad. 
vance  of  10  per  cent,  in  their  wages,  resumed 
work  on  the  19th  inst.,  the  masters  and  men 
having  decided  to  refer  the  question  in  dispute 
to  arbitration. 

Oreenock. — The  strike  of  joiners  is  now  at  an 
end,  the  men  having  agreed  to  return  to  work  at 
the  old  rate  of  wages,  with  no  bye-laws  to  be 
signed  either  by  the  employers  or  employed. 

Glasgow. — The  expected  strike  in  the  Glasgow 
mason  trade  has  been  averted  for  the  present  by 
the  masters  conceding  the  demands  of  the  work- 
men,  the  wages  now  standing  at  9d.  instead  of 
8id.  per  hour.  A stipulation  has  been  agreed 
to  by  both  parties  that  three  months’  notice  on 
either  side  shall  be  given  before  any  alteration 

can  be  effected. At  a meeting  of  the  opera- 

tive  joiners  held  last  week,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
M'lntyre,  said  he  saw  no  reason,  now  that  the 
masons  and  bricklayers  had  been  granted  their 
demands,  why  the  joiners  should  be  refused.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  ere  many  days 
elapsed,  the  masters  would  be  compelled  to  c^ive 
in.  Deputations  were  appointed  to  keep  a 
vigilant  watch  on  all  “suspicious  jobs”  daring 
the  Fair  holidays.  The  building  trade  in  Glasgow 
just  now  is  rather  brisk,  though  there  are  large 
numbers  of  houses  standing  unoccupied. 

Edinburgh. — A mass  meeting  of  operative 
joiners  of  Edinburgh  was  held  in  St.  Mary’s 
Hall  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  Thom  iu  the  chair. 
The  meeting  was  called  by  request  of  the  opera- 


tive joiners  of  Glasgow,  who  appointed  a depu- 
tation to  explain  the  position  and  prospects  in 
connexion  with  the  present  dispute  in  that  city. 
A resolution  was  nnanimonsly  passed  by  the 
meeting  pledging  the  joiners  of  Edinburgh  to 
give  their  moral  and  material  support  to  their 
brethren  in  the  West. At  an  aggregate  meet- 

ing of  the  plumbers  of  Edinburgh,  held  in  Adair’s 
Hall,  High-street,  on  the  20th  inst.,  a'  communi- 
cation  was  read  from  the  Masters’  Association 
relative  to  the  demand  which  the  operatives  bad 
made  for  an  advance  of  Id.  per  hour  on  their 
present  rate  of  wages.  The  masters  offered  to 
compromise  the  matter  by  granting  ^d.  per 
hour  additional  on  the  present  rate  of  71d. ; and 
after  some  discussion  it  was  carried  by  a ma- 
jority  that  the  men  should  accept  this  offer. 


ROMSEY  ABBEY. 

Your  correspondent,  “ C.  H.  P.,”  makes  some 
remarks  upon  the  supposed  original  completion 
of  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  leads  me  to  mention 
that  a few  years  since  an  attempt  was  made  to 
discover  the  foundation  and  extent  of  the  chapel 
eastward,  and  it  was  attended  with  success.  The 
zealous  vicar  proposed  (if  sufficient  data  could 
have  been  found  to  show  the  ancient  lines  of  the 
chapel)  that  it  should  be  reproduced  as  a fitting 
memorial  to  the  late  Lord  Palmerston ; the 
scheme,  however,  did  nob  meet  with  the  response 
which  was  expected,  and  sufficient  money  not 
being  forthcoming  it  was  relactantly  abandoned, 
and  a statue  in  the  market-place  erected  instead. 
It  maybe  interesting,  however,  to  state  that  the 
chapel  was  clearly  defined  by  its  foundations  : 
the  length  from  east  to  west  was  30  ft.,  and  its 
breadth  33  ft.  The  east  wall  showed  the  base 
of  a respond  answering  to  the  existing  one  on 
the  pier  between  the  two  windows  referred  to 
by  “ C.  H.  P.”  The  chapel  must  have  consisted 
of  four  quadripartite  bays,  the  central  clustered 
shaft  was  indicated  by  its  base,  leaving  no  doubt 
of  the  plan.  Some  fragments  of  ancient  tile 
were  found  amongst  the  ddhris.  The  two 
Geometrical  windows  were  no  doubt  removed 
from  the  east  wall  of  the  Lady  Chapel  when  it 
was  demolished,  and  olnmsily  rebuilt  in  the  wall, 
filling  up  the  Norman  arches;  probably  the 
north  and  sonth  walls  of  the  chapel  had  couplet 
windows.  The  height  of  the  chapel  is  known  by 
the  wall-ribs  and  springers  of  the  groining, 
which  are  still  remaining;  so  that  as  to  the 
general  proportion  of  the  building  no  doubt 
could  exist : it  must  have  been  almost  unique, 
and  could  not  in  any  way  have  interfered  with 
the  majestic  and  beautiful  windows  of  the  east 
end  of  the  choir. 

In  a former  notice  of  this  Abbey  Church,  some 
strictures  are  made  upon  the  colonring  to  the 
nave  roof,  which  is  attributed  to  me.  I will 
merely  mention  that  it  was  not  coloured  under 
my  supervision  or  direction. 

Ben'j.  Ferrev. 


MEETING  OF  MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERS 
AND  SURVEYORS. 

Fib, — In  your  account  of  the  proceedings  of  (he  above 
meeting,  I am  reported  to  bare  stated  in  my  paper  that 
Morrell's  earth  closets  were  to  bo  adopted  in  Ipswich, 
instead  of  carrying  out  a system  of  drainage.  This  is  not 
correct.  What  I slated  was  that  towns,  as  a rule,  could 
not  dispose  of  their  sewiige  by  irrigation  or  chemical 
treatment.  Tfae  former  being  in  many  cases  impracticable 
either  on  account  of  coat  or  the  difficulty  of  getting  land, 
and  the  latter  so  expensive,  with  little  or  no  return  for 
manure  produced,  that  town  authorities  were  compelled, 
in  connexion  with  general  drainage,  to  have  a system  of 
interception  for  solid  sewage,  on  what  is  known  as  the 
“ dry  system,''  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sewage,  and  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  it  at  the  outfall,  and  where  such 
duplicate  plan  is  desirable  Morrell’s  closet,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  beat  that  can  be  employed,  but  no  syetem  of  dry 
collection  alone  would  meet  the  sanitary  requirements  of 
any  town  wiihout  drainage  works. 

E.  BircEHAv,  C.E. 


ART  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
CONGRESS. 

An  Art  Section  of  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
to  be  held  at  Liverpool  in  October  next,  has  been 
organised,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  principal  of 
the  National  Art  Training  School,  South  Ken. 
singtoD,  has  consented  to  preside  over  the  sec- 
tion. The  subjects  for  discussion  include  the 
following : — 

1.  On  tfae  desirability  of  the  improvement  of 
street  architecture ; especially  as  regards  its 
connexion  with  publio  buildings,  and  of  the  en- 
couragement of  mural  decorations,  inoluding 
frescoes  and  other  painting. 


2.  The  influence  of  decorative  art  and  art 
workmanship  in  all  household  details  and  furni- 
ture upon  society. 

3.  The  influence  of  academies  upon  the  art  of 
a nation. 

This  section  has  been  organised  owing  to  the 
marked  interest  shown  in  Liverpool  in  the  spread 
of  art  as  a refining  influence.  The  Art  Club  of 
that  town  has  had  a series  of  exhibitions,  each 
devoted  to  a special  subject,  the  last  of  which,  a 
collection  of  the  works  of  David  Cox,  was  very 
suocesafol ; besides,  there  have  been  exhibitions 
of  embroidery,  of  Oriental  art,  &c.  During  the 
Congress,  the  Club  will  have  an  exhibition  of 
illuminated  manuscripts  and  Medimval  minia- 
tures," for  which  most  satisfactory  promises  have 
already  been  received.  There  will  also  be  an 
excursion  to  Wrexham  to  see  the  art-treasurea 
exhibited  there,  and  of  which  we  speak  on 
another  page.  The  new  Gallery  of  Art  pre- 
sented to  the  town  by  Major  Walker  will, 
unfortunately,  not  be  ready  for  opening,  but 
will  be  sufficiently  near  completion  to  show 
what  it  will  be  like.  The  question  of  mural 
decoration  will  be  made  a prominent  one  at  the 
ensuing  Congress,  and  it  is  hoped  the  agitation 
may  have  practical  effects.  Major  Walker  has 
most  liberally  commissioned  Mr.  Warrington 
Wood  for  three  colossal  figures, — Michelangelo, 
Raffaelle,  and  an  allegorical  figure  of  Liverpool, 
of  which  the  models  are  completed.  The  result 
of  the  spirit  and  good  taste  of  the  Principality 
will  not  be  one  of  the  least  enjoyable  features 
of  the  Congress.  The  Art  Section,  therefore, 
may  probably  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
Congress. 


§aoIi3  gcfiibjS). 

The  Trade  Unions : an  Appeal  to  the  Working 
Classes  and  their  Friends.  By  Robt.  Somers. 
Edinburgh : A.  & C.  Black.  London : Long- 
mans. 1876. 

Mr.  Bright  once  said, — “ A book,  nob  a small 
one,  might  be  made  up  of  the  strange  doings  of 
trade  unions.  Monopoly  is  hard  to  teach,  and  I 
fear  the  working  men  will  only  learn  through 
suffering,  and  may  do  mischief  which  cannot  bo 
afterwards  repaired”;  and  Mr.  Somers  has 
compiled  and  written  the  book  named  above 
with  much  the  same  idea  and  aim.  It  is  an 
antagonist’s  view  of  the  institution,  and  the  tone 
of  it  would  probably  not  gain  the  confidence  of 
thiok-aiid-thin  'supporters  of  trade  unions; 
nevertheless,  the  book  contains  much  which  they 
may  usefully  read  and  reflect  on. 


^isallama. 

Wonderful  if  True. — There  is  said  to  be 
much  talk  in  American  soientifle  circles  about 
the  Keely  Motor.  Mr.  Keely,  n working-man, 
declares  that  by  means  of  n machine  which  he 
has  invented,  he  can,  without  the  use  of  fuel, 
and  by  merely  turning  a handle,  generate  out  of 
water  a vapour  so  much  more  powerful  than 
steam  that  with  a gallon  of  water  he  can  drive 
a heavy  train  from  Philadelphia  to  San  Fran- 
cisco; and  with  a hogshead  he  could  impel  a 
Canard  steamer  from  Liverpool  to  New  York 
against  a continuous  westerly  gale ! The 
inventor,  it  is  stated,  has  induced  Mr.  Collier,  a 
patent  solicitor,  to  examine  into  the  matter,  who 
was  80  struck  with  what  he  saw  that  he  got  a 
scientific  man  to  verify  it.  Both  agreed  that 
Keely  did  actually  produce  extraordinary  results, 
but  they  could  not  tell  how  these  results  were 
obtained.  The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  who  witnessed  the  experiments, 
was  equally  assured  that  the  thing  was  actually 
done,  but  equally  at  a loss  to  explain  the  doing 
of  it.  Mr.  Collier  then  formed  a company  in 
New  York.  A small  capital  for  carrying  out  the 
preliminary  experiments  was  raised.  Mr.  Keely 
is  said  to  have  refused  to  receive  a cent  until 
the  world  has  been  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  his  invention,  and  until  patents  have 
been  secured  in  every  country.  Well  done, 
Keely  ! 

Discovery  on  tlie  Acropolis  at  Athens. — 
The  Berlin  Arohgeological  Society,  in  their 
excavations  on  the  south  end  of  the  Acropolis 
in  Athens,  are  stated  to  have  discovered  a very 
important  marble  slab,  with  an  inscription  of 
eighty  lines,  containing  the  treaty  made  by  the 
Athenians  with  Chalkis  after  the  whole  of  Eubcea 
had  been  subjected  under  the  leadership  of 
Pericles. 
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Bursting’  of  a Tank. — The  Neia  York  Times' 
says  that  early  on  the  morning  of  the  24'th  alt. 
a stream  of  Croton  water  was  tamed  into  the 
large  circalar  tank  of  the  New  York  Aqnarium, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  it.  This  tank,  the 
same  in  which  two  white  whales  were  placed 
some  time  ago,  had  never  been  filled  before, — 
Buffioient  water  only  having  been  put  in  it  on 
that  occasion  to  keep  the  whales  alive.  It  was 
25  ft.  in  diameter,  and  about  fijft.  deep,  holding 
when  full  from  60,000  to  65,000  gallons.  The 
bottom  was  of  brick,  covered  with  Eoman  cement, 
and  the  sides  for  about  2 ft.  upward  were  of  the 
same  material,  on  which  rested  a heavy  frame- 
work of  iron  in  which  were  set  plates  of  polished 
glass  2 ft.  wide  by  4 ft.  long  and  half  an  inch 
thick.  Just  at  noon,  when  the  water  had  reached 
to  within  6 in.  of  the  top,  and  orders  had  been 
given  to  turn  it  off,  a loud  crash  was  heard,  and 
about  one-fourth  of  the  wall  or  side  of  the  struc- 
ture gave  way,  flooding  the  whole  of  the  space 
about  it.  One  of  the  workmen,  who  was  in  the 
act  of  turning  off"  a waste-cock  at  the  base  of  the 
wall  where  the  break  occurred,  was  struck  with 
the  fragments,  and  thrown  violently  foward, 
receiving  serious  injuries  about  the  hips  and  the 
body. 

Bow-street  Police  Court  (Site)  Bill. — 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  in  answer  to  a question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  20th  inst.,  said  : — 
There  will  be  payable  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  a 
ground  rental  of  1,300J.  per  annum  for  a lease  of 
ninety-nine  years.  There  will  be  also  a sum 
payable  to  the  present  tenants  in  respect  of  their 
interest,  which  will  be  ascertained  in  case  of 
difference  under  the  general  Act.  It  is  unde- 
sirable at  the  present  moment  to  state  at  what 
snm  those  interests  have  been  valued.  The 
above-mentioned  expenditure  will  be  incurred 
for  the  site  both  for  polioo-ooort  and  police, 
fitation.  The  proportion  which  will  be  payable 
in  respect  of  the  site  of  each  of  these  buildings 
cannot  be  stated  at  present,  and  it  will  have 
hereafter  to  be  determined  accordingly  what 
portion  shall  be  borne  by  the  Board  of  Works 
and  what  by  the  Police  Rates.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings  is  estimated  at  12,0001.  for  the  court 
and  8,0001.  for  the  police-station,  which  will  bo 
charged  to  the  separate  heads  of  Public  Works 
and  Police  Rates.  These  estinxates  for  buildings 
are  approximate. 

Foreign  Competition  in  the  Iron  Manu- 
facture. — Reliable  information  received  in 
London  states  that  the  Creusot  Works  in  France 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  contract  for  the 
supply  of  locomotives  for  the  important  colliery 
railway  company  of  the  Donnete,  in  Rnssia. 
Goods  engines,  having  six  connected  wheels,  and 
weighing  thirty  tons  each  with  the  tender,  are 
to  be  supplied  at  a price  equal  to  1,8951.  IGs.  8d. 
in  onr  money  each.  This,  we  believe,  is  the 
lowest  quotation  which  has  ever  been  made  for 
a similar  engine.  A yet  more  serious  oirenm- 
Btance  deserves  the  attention  of  Ecglish  iron- 
masters. We  bear  from  Belgium  that  a II. 
Benifc  has  tendered  and  offered  to  the  Govern- 
ment  of  India  steel  rails  of  excellent  qnality,  in 
quantity  2,950  tons,  of  a weight  of  62  lb.  per 
yard,  at  228f.  82c.  per  ton  of  1,000  kilogrammes 
(t.a.,  about  30  lb.  short  of  our  Euglish  ton), 
delivered  free  on  board  at  Calcutta ; and  also 
200  tons  and  26  kilogrammes  per  French  mfetre, 
at  23f.  45c.  per  ton  of  1,C00  kilogrammes. 

Proposed  Sale  of  the  Friends’  Burial- 
ground  at  Buuhill-fields. — A proposition  has 
recently  been  made  to  sell  the  bnrial-groand 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Bunhill- 
fields,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  some  model 
dwellings  for  the  operative  cl  asses  in  that  denaely- 
popnlated  neighbourhood.  As  the  ground  oon- 
taiuB  the  remains  of  George  Fox  and  many  of 
the  early  Quakers,  the  suggestion  has  met  with 
a good  deal  of  opposition,  and  on  Tuesday  last, 
at  a meeting  of  the  committee  which  has  the 
direction  of  the  matter,  a modiGed  proposal  was 
adopted.  That  portion  of  the  burial-ground  in 
which  Fox’s  remains  are  interred  will  be  retained, 
and  a comparatively  small  portion  of  the  ground, 
the  suitability  of  which  has  been  interfered  with 
by  the  London  School  Board,  will  be  disposed  of. 
On  a portion  of  what  is  to  be  retained  the  Society 
propose  to  erect  a mission-ball  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  New  Crown  Court,  Nottingham. — 
The  new  Crown  Court,  Nottingham,  was  opened 
on  the  2l8t  inst.  Hr.  Justice  Mellor  spoke  in 
terms  of  commendation  both  of  its  appearance 
and  arrangement.  Mr.  Sanders  is  the  archi- 
tect, 


Proposed  Museum  of  Science.— The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society  (Dr.  Hooker),  Mr. 
Spottiswoode,  Dr.  Burden  Sanderson,  and  Dr. 
Siemens,  bad  an  interview,  on  the  17th  inst., 
with  the  Lord  President  of  the  Connoil,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  and  presented  to  him 
a memorial  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a 
mnsenm  of  pure  and  applied  science.  The  me- 
morial was  numeroasly  signed  by  gentlemen 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  Loan  Collec- 
tion of  Scientific  Apparatus  at  Sonth  Kensing- 
ton.  The  memorialistp  defined  the  proposed 
mnsenm  as  one  “ to  oontain  soientifio  apparatus, 
appliances,  and  chemical  products,  illnstrating 
both  the  history  and  the  latest  developments  of 
science  5 where  the  methods  and  results  of  in- 
vestigations which  have  marked  important  stages 
in  the  advancement  of  science  may  be  studied, 
and  where  also  the  most  highly  perfected  instru- 
ments of  the  day  may  be  found.”  His  grace  dis- 
cussed the  sabjeot  with  the  deputation,  and 
stated  that  he  would  oonenlb  his  oolleagues. 

St.  Alban's  Abbey. — The  members  of  the 
Arohiteotnral  Societies  of  Northamptonshire 
and  Leicestershire  visited  Sc.  Alban’s  on  the 
20th  inst.,  and  on  the  2lBt  extended  their  exour- 
sion  to  Hatfield  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury.  On  the  evening  of  the  21at  inst. 
a 'general  meeting  of  the  St.  Alban’s  Arohi- 
tectural  and  Arohcoologioal  Society  was  held  in 
the  Town-hall.  A paper  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
0.  W.  Davys  on  the  choir  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey. 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  present,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  gave  a brief  history  of  the  abbey, 
and  described  the  works  of  restoration  being 
carried  on.  He  stated  that  at  the  present  time 
the  funds  were  absolutely  exhausted,  nor  was 
there  any  immediate  prospect  of  an  increase  in 
them.  It  would  be  a shame  and  disgrace  to  the 
country  should  such  a magnificent  stmotare  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  mins.  On  the  22Dd  the  abbey 
was  visited,  and  descriptions  of  various  parts  of 
the  building  were  given  by  Sir  Gilbert  Soott  and 
Dr.  R.  Lloyd. 

Social  Science  Congress,  liiverpool, — The 
date  of  the  Congress  (elsewhere  alluded  to) 
to  be  held  at  Liverpool  in  October,  has  been 
changed  from  the  11th  to  the  18th  to  the 
lObh  and  I7bh  of  that  month.  The  special 
questioQS  to  be  disonssed  in  the  Health  Depart- 
ment are — 1.  What  is  the  best  mode  of 
making  provision  for  the  supply  and  storage  of 
water  (1)  in  large  towns  such  as  Liverpool  and 
Manchester}  and  (2)  in  groups  of  urban  com- 
munitios  of  lesser  size,  such  as  exist  in  the  mann- 
faotnring  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ? 

2.  What  further  legal  enactments,  if  any,  are  re- 
quired with  a view  to  arrest  the  spread  of  infections 
fevers,  and  how  far  national  and  municipal 
registration  is  desirable  as  a means  thereto;  and, 
if  so,  what  would  be  nature  of  such  registration  ? 

3.  What  amendments  are  required  in  the  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  prevent  tho  evils  arising  from 
noxious  vapours  and  smoke  ? 

Nozioas  Vapours  Commission.  — The 
Queen  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Lord  Aber. 
dare,  Earl  Percy,  Viscount  Midleton,  the  Hon. 
Wilbraham  Egerton,  Mr.  James  Cochrane  Sbe- 
venson,  Mr.  IVederick  Augustas  Abel,  president 
of  the  Chemical  Society;  Mr.  Alexander  William 
Williamson,  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Practical 
Chemistry  at  University  College,  London ; Mr. 
Henry  Enfield  Roacoe,  profeasor  of  Chemistry  at 
Owen’s  College,  Manchester ; and  Vioe-Admiral 
William  Windham  Hornby,  to  be  her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  working  and 
management  of  works  and  manufactories  from 
whioh  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  ammoniacal  or  other  vapours  and  gases  are 
given  off ; to  ascertain  the  effect  produced 
thereby  on  animal  and  vegetable  life ; and  to 
report  on  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  pre- 
vention  of  injury  thereto,  arising  from  the  exha- 
lations of  such  acids,  vapours,  and  gases. 

Overbuilding  in  Glasgow.— A Glasgow 
paper  states  that  the  amount  of  property  re- 
maining unoccupied  at  the  present  time  in 
Glasgow  and  the  immediate  suburbs,  in  the 
shape  of  dwelling-houses,  shops,  warehonaes,  &c., 
is  unprecedentedly  great.  There  are  said  bo  be 
no  fewer  than  6,000  honses,  &c.,  withont  tenants, 
owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the  reocnatmetion 
of  old  properties  and  the  speculative  bnilding 
mania  has  been  carried.  In  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  as  also  in  the  suburbs,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  overbuilding  to  which  we  refer. 
Ranges  of  nntenanted  tenement  honses  may  be 
noticed  in  almost  all  directions,  and  there  are 
likewise  many  self-oontaioed  houses  and  villas 
, in  the  same  condition. 


Sbannab’s  Lifts. — More  and  more  will  lifts 
be  used.  More  and  more  is  it  essential  that  any 
liability  of  danger  which  may  have  attached  to 
them  should  be  removed.  The  most  alarming  of 
these  liabilities,  now  guarded  against  in  varions 
ways,  is  the  possibility  of  disaster  in  the  event 
of  the  rope  or  chain  breaking.  The  “safety  appa- 
ratus” used  by  Mr.  J.  Stannah,  of  the  Southwark 
Bridge-road,  consists  in  this,  that  two  small 
wheels  taming  eccentrically  are  thrown  forward 
in  the  event  of  the  rope  breaking,  and  clip  the 
guides.  The  apparatus  oan  be  applied  to  lifts  with 
iron  or  wooden  guides,  and  has  the  advantage 
over  some  now  in  nse,  that  its  action  will  not 
damage  the  guides,  so  that  the  life  is  ready  for 
nse  as  soon  as  the  rope  or  chain  is  renewed. 
The  arrangement  acts  perfectly  in  a lift  we  have 
examined. 

Soko-square. — The  hitherto  gloomy  appear- 
anoe  of  Soho-square  has  just  been  greatly  re- 
lieved by  the  substitution  of  new  light  cast-iron 
railings  for  the  heavy  rails  whioh  hitherto  have 
surronnded  the  enclosure.  The  garden  in  the 
centre  has  been  laid  out,  with  gravelled  walks 
and  beds  of  flowers,  diversifying  the  grass-plots. 
We  understand  that  these  improvements  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  not  out  of  the  parish 
rates  nor  out  of  any  pablio  funds,  but  by  a sub- 
scription among  the  inhabitants.  Tue  total  cost 
of  these  improvements  is  about  1,2001.,  including 
the  iron  railings,  whioh  cost  8001.  The  statue 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  square 
has  been  removed  to  the  grounds  of  Mr.Frederiok 
Goodall,  R.A.,  at  Harrow-weald.  The  site  of  tho 
statue  is  now  occupied  by  an  octagonal  building, 
a cross  between  a tool-house  and  a summer, 
house. 

Old  Honses  in  Dysart. — The  burgh  of 
Dysarfc  consists  of  a very  old  portion  of  the 
town  in  the  locality  of  the  Abbey  Church,  and 
of  the  modem  part  to  the  north  and  east.  Most 
of  the  bouses  bordering  on  the  precincts  of  the 
abbey  are  very  large,  surrounded  by  massive 
walls,  and  appear  to  have  been  nearly  all  self- 
contained  at  one  time.  The  date  of  the  buildings 
is  out  out  over  the  main  entrance,  with  a text  of 
Soriptnre  or  an  old  proverb  and  armorial  de- 
signs. Many  of  the  dates  go  back  to  the 
fifteenth  centnry.  A large  block  of  houses  in 
the  old  portion  of  the  town  has  jnst  been 
removed,  to  widen  the  CoalgatSi  These  houses 
were  built  iu  1660.  Some  of  them  possessed  very 
deepand  secret  recesses  for  smuggling  purposes, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a draw-well  in  a 
bouse  which  at  one  time  in  Dysart  was  used  for 
the  contraband  trade. 

Promoting  Technical  Education.— The 
Glass  Sellers’  Company  of  the  City  of  London 
have  issued  their  report  on  the  result  of  their 
efforts  to  ntilise  their  funds  in  the  promotion  of 
technical  education  by  the  offer  of  prizes  for 
superior  workmanship  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass.  The  first  silver  medal  for  engraving  and 
the  gold  medal  for  engraving,  and  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  workmanship  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, wore  awarded  to  Paul  Oppitz,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Messrs.  Davenport,  of  the  Stafford- 
shire Potteries,  who  took  the  prize  for  the  beat 
collection  exhibited.  Eleven  other  silver  and 
thirty.five  bronze  medals  were  awarded.  Messrs. 
Grun  & Nephew,  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Moore,  Messrs. 
Cetti  & Co.,  the  North  British  Glass  Company, 
Mr.  G.  0.  Blackwell,  and  Messrs.  Chance,  Bros., 
& Co.  are  thanked  for  their  coptributions. 

Gloucester  Cathedral.— A new  arrange- 
ment affecting  those  who  may  visit  Gloucester 
Cathedral  has  come  into  operation.  The  prin- 
ciple of  making  a charge  to  visitors  is  required 
to  be  maintained,  to  secore  the  necessary  services 
of  a guide,  and  to  insure  proper  order  and 
deoomm  being  preserved ; but  in  order  that  it 
shall  take  the  least  objectionable  form,  the  con- 
tributions of  visitors,  at  the  minimum  rate  of  fid. 
each,  are  placed  in  a box  kept  for  the  purpose, 
these  being  devoted  towards  the  restoration  of 
the  Cathedral  and  other  expenses  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  the  names  of  visitors,  or  one 
of  a party,  with  the  number  of  such  party,  are 
entered  in  a book. 

Ornamental  Ironwork.— The  long  and  well 
known  firm,  G.  B.  Cooper  & Sons,  of  Drnry. 
lane,  have  issued  a portly  trade-book  of  designs 
for  brackets,  lamp-pillars,  tomb-fences,  railings, 
crestings,  oolnmns,  balconettes,  gates,  stoves, 
and  80  forth,  mostly  very  good  and  well  drawn. 
As  prices  are  given,  and  the  variety  is  very 
great,  the  volume  becomes  an  illustrated  price- 
book  of  maoh  value. 
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New  Fazm  Biuldi&gs  near  Doncaster. — 
New  farm  buildings  have  lately  been  erected  at 
Woodlands,  Adwiok-le-street,  near  Doncaeter. 
The  bnildings  are  erected  with  old  stone,  result, 
ing  from  the  demolition  of  former  buildings;  the 
door  and  window  jambs  and  arches  being  of  red 
brick,  as  well  as  some  horizontal  bands  ; the 
roofs  covered  with  slate.  There  are  three  fold- 
yards,  two  of  which  are  covered,  and  the  other 
open.  The  cost  of  these  buildings  will  be  1,9861. 
The  designs  for  the  buildings  have  been  pre- 
pared,  and  the  works  superintended,  by  Mr.  W. 
M.  Teulon,  architect,  London;  and  eirecuted,  the 
general  works  by  Mr.  Alexander  Clark,  builder, 
of  Adwiek;  and  the  cottages  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
carpenter,  of  Adwiek,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Car- 
croft. 

The  Kangh  Bridge,  Inverness.  — The 
provost  and  magistrates  of  Inverness,  together 
with  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Manners  (the 
representatives  of  the  promoters  of  the  Haugh 
Bridge),  have  agreed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
William  Paterson,  C.E.,  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
bridge  about  2 ft.,  to  obviate  any  risks  from  high 
floods.  Mr.  Paterson  reported  the  bridge  as 
otherwise  strong  and  sufficient,  and  the  com- 
mittee  have  agreed  to  recommend  the  Town 
Council  to  sanction  its  erection  across  the  river 
as  proposed.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  the  oontraotor,  has 
the  materials  nearly  ready  for  ereotion.  The 
workmen  are  now  busily  engaged  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  piers. 

Thunderstorms  as  affected  by  Sanitary 
Operations.  — The  writer  of  the  “ weather 
fjreoasts  and  storm  warnings  ” which  appear 
daily  in  the  Morning  Post  remarks  incidentally  ^ 
that  the  thunderstorms  over  London  from  year 
to  year  have  become  less  frequent  and  violent. 
This  undoubtedly  must  be  attributed  to  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Thames  aud  an  improved  system 
of  drainage.  The  course  of  the  most  violent 
thunderstorms  now  will  be  found  over  localities 
of  polluted  rivers,  stagnant  ponds,  swampy 
grounds,  and  badly-drained  towns,  which  yield 
large  quantities  of  nitrous  and  sulphurous  ex- 
halations and  other  unwholesome  vapours. 

The  Old  Bridge  at  Bath. — After  prolonged 
controversy,  the  Bath  Town  Council  has,  by  a 
large  majority,  agreed  to  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Borough  Property  Com- 
mittee,  that  the  old  bridge  should  be  put  into 
thorough  repair,  at  a cost  of  2,2001.  The  subject 
was  before  the  Town  Council  in  April  last,  when 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  Richardson’s  plan  for  a new 
bridge  was  negatived  by  a narrow  majority. 
The  opinion  largely  prevails  in  Bath  that  not 
only  is  a now  bridge  necessary  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  traffic,  bat  that  the  erection  of  a 
now  strncture  would  be  the  truest  economy  in 
the  end. 

Great  Fire  iu  St.  Luke’s.— A few  nights 
ago,  the  steam  saw. mills  of  Messrs.  Bridgman, 
of  Golden-lane,  St.  Luke’s,  were  totally  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  mills  are  at  one  end  of  a burning  lead- 
inglout  of  Golden-lane,'the  baths  and  wash-houses 
being  at  the  other  end,  and  grave  fears  were 
entertained  that  the  latter  building  would  be 
sacrificed.  The  turning  is  so  narrow  that  the 
heat  from  the  mills  broke  all  the  windows  on 
that  side  of  the  baths,  burned  out  the  window- 
frames,  and  scorched  all  the  bricks  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  fell  to  pieces,  and  came  in  a 
shower  upon  the  heads  of  the  firemen  below.  The 
position  of  the  men  was  very  perilous. 

Chester  Cathedral  Organ. — A subscription 
has  been  set  on  foot  fur  supplying  the  organ  at 
Chester  Cathedral  with  such  additional  power  as 
the  enlarged  condition  of  the  buiiding  will 
require.  The  organ  is  now  in  a carved  oak  case, 
designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  It  stands  no 
longer  in  the  centre  of  the  building  on  a piece  of 
solid  masonry,  but  on  a stone  gallery,  supported 
on  sixteen  marble  columns,  the  whole  of  which 
is  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The 
precentorundertakes  the  responsibility  of  collect- 
ing  contribntinns  for  the  completion  of  the 
instrument.  We  shall  give  a view  of  the  organ 
in  our  next. 

Value  of  Land  at  Morpeth.— A sale  of 
garden  land,  suitable  for  building,  took  place 
a4  Morpeth  on  tlie  19th  inst.  The  laud  is 
situate  in  Oldgate.streeb,  with  dwelling-house 
and  stables  attached,  which  are  built  on  the 
north  portion.  The  garden  ground  extends 
towards  the  river  Wansbeok  for  about  700  ft., 
the  entire  area  being  about  two  acres,  all  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  George  Charlton.  After  a 
good  oompetitioo,  the  whole  lot  was  knocked 
down  to  Mr.  Joseph  Price,  of  Morpeth,  for 
1,360J. 


The  Mersey  Tunnel. — It  is  stated  that  a 
movement  is  on  foot  for  the  reorganisation  of 
this  important  project  for  connecting  Liverpool 
with  Birkenhead,  and  that  some  of  our  iufiuen- 
tial  townsmen  have  oonsented  substantially  to 
support  the  undertaking  in  its  new  form.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  projected  tunnel  from 
Dover  to  Calais  will  batwenty.one  miles  long,  aud 
cost  upwards  of  10,000,0001.,  for  the  accommo- 
dation  of  only  4,000,000  passengers,  it  is  a marvel 
that  a tunnel  of  less  than  a mile  long  for  the 
requirements  of  30,000,000,  with  an  immense 
goods  traffic  in  |addition,  has  not  long  before 
been  oonstructed. 

Berkshire  Archasological  aud  Architec- 
tural Society. — This  Society  visited  Stratford. 
on-Avon  and  Warwick  on  the  ISoh  inst.  Mr. 
Albury  acted  as  oiooroneat  Stratford,  the  places 
visited  being  Shakspeare’s  house  and  Trinity 
Church,  want  of  time  precluding  pre-arranged 
visits  to  Shottery,  New  Place,  &o.  At  Warwick 
Mr.  J.  Tom  Burgess  was  oioerone,  and  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  castle.  The  ex- 
ouraiouists  having  dined  at  the  “ Woolpock,” 
visited  the  Churoh  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Beau- 
champ Chapel  on  their  way  to  the  railway  station, 
and  arrived  in  Reading  at  9 p.m. 

The  Broyal  Archaeological  Institute. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Institute  commences  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  Colohester.  At  a special 
meeting  of  the  Hereford  Town  Connoil  on  the 
20th  inst.  it  was  resolved  to  invite  the  Royal 
Archmologioal  Society  of  Great  Britain  to  hold 
its  meeting  in  that  city  in  1877.  The  secretary 
to  the  Society  had  expresaed  its]  willingness  to 
visit  the  town. 

National  Competitive  Drawings. — In  our 
enumeration  (p.  721,  ante)  of  those  who  have 
obtained  gold  medals  in  the  competition  amongst 
the  pupils  of  the  various  schools  of  art,  the  name 
of  Charles  E.  Goodfellow,  who  obtained  the 
distinction  for  designs  for  wrought  ironwork 
was  omitted. 

Stealing  Bloxtar. — On  the  20th  inst.,  at  the 
Clarkeuweli  Police • court,  Edward  Taylor,  a 
plasterer,  of  Islington,  was  charged  with  stealing 
a cartload  of  mortar  of  the  value  of  123.,  the 
property  of  his  employer,  Mr.  William  Goodman, 
a builder,  Wellington-road,  Holloway.  He  was 
sentenced  to  six  mouths’  hard  labour. 

Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Na- 
tural  History  Society. — A.  general  index  to 
vols.  1 to  20  of  the  Society’s  Proceedings,  and 
index  to  the  Wells  Chapter  Records,  are  about  to 
be  published  by  Messrs.  C.  T.  Jefferies  & Sons, 
of  Bristol. 

The  Tyne  Improvements. — In  consequence 
of  the  rejection  of  the  Tyne  Improvement  Bill ' 
Parliament,  the  Commissioners  have  recently 
discharged  about  1,800  workmen,  and  about  500 
more  will  shortly  be  dismissed. 


For  alferations  to  tha  “ Weavers’  Arraa."  EJward- 
etreet,  Kingsland-road,  for  Mr.  Hoiiks.  Mr.  W.  E, 
Williams,  arohiteot 

Sharp; gin  0 0 

Feast* 178  0 0 

Marr  (acoepted)  177  0 0 

For  fltticga  at  the  “Ship  and  Blue  Boundary- 

street,  Shoreditch,  for  Mr.  Lake : — 

Marr  (aoueptod) £2-5i3  0 0 


For  fittings  at  65  aud  66.  Hoosdsditch  ; — 

Drew  £1,195  0 

Colls 1,100  0 

Somerville  & Smith 917  0 

Salter  881  0 ■ 

Nightingale  863  0 


For  works  in  the  Loadon-road,  Enfield. 
HOI,  architect : — 

Sabey  & Son £590 

Fairhead  435 

Batman,  Brothers  410 


0 0 


For  a^residence,  8t.  Mark's-place,  Wolverhampton,  for 
Mr.  W.  R.  Hands.  Bricks  and  lime  supplied  by  the  pro- 
prietor. Mr.  Vesll,  architect: — 

Wiley  & Fibrin £183  10  0 

Tatlin  436  0 0 

Morris 457  0 0 

Thompson  (accepted) 450  0 .0 


For  two  houses  on  the  Compton-road,  Wolverhampton, 
Mr.  Veall,  architect : — 

Talbot. £1,150  0 0 

Wiley  & Piltin 956  10  0 

Thompson  028  0 0 

Evans  878  15  0 

Morris  (accepted)  815  0 0 


For  apeach-honso  at  Stoekwell  End,  Tettenhall,  Wol- 
verhampton, for  Mr.  G.  H.  Perry.  Rendlo’s  patent 
system  of  glazing  adopted.  Mr.  Veall,  architect:— 
Lovatt £390  0 0 


Fur  alterations  at  the  “ Barnsbury  Castle,”  Barnsbury 
Park,  Islington.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lankeston,  architect 

Warne £170  0 0 

Clarke 410  0 0 

Cook  390  0 0 

Blaekmore 373  0 0 

Pearce  (too  late). 

Unwin  (declined). 
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For  tfco  erection  of  two  look-up  shops,  for  Mr. 
Msdin,  Chesterfield.  Messrs.  Rollinson  & Son,  archi- 
tects : — 

Wright  £1,163  0 0 

Slim 1,028  0 0 

Fidler  :,f24  0 0 

Stevenson  1,017  0 0 

Barber 1,000  0 0 

Forrest  933  0 0 

Greenwood  (accepted)  957  0 0 

For  main  drainage  works,  Holbrook,  Derbyshire. 
Messrs.  Rollinson  & Hon,  engineers:— 

Littlewood 

Bolsover 

Fidler 

Stevenson  (i 
Pattiuson  .. 

Barber  


For  mills  at  Hammersmitb,  for  Messrs.  Piochin  &, 
Johnson.  Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Hovendeu,  Heath,  & Berridge  : — 

Grover £-5,305  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  5,190  0 0 

Adamson 6,090  0 0 

Clarke  & Bracoy  6,056  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 6,021  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 6,000  0 0 

Morter 4,910  0 0 

Maoey 4,839  0 0 

Chamberlain 4,123  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby  4,412  0 0 

For  alterations  aud  repairs  at  No.  10,  Groat  Queen- 
street,  Westminster  : — 

Newman  & Mann  (acoepted)  ' £459  0 0 

For  alterations  at  “The  Albion"  Hotel,  Blaokfriars,. 
for  Mr.  T.  Parker.  Messrs.  Bird  & W'alters,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Eonor  £1,375  0 0 

Anley  1,367  0 0 

Nightingale 1,357  0 0 

Curtis  1,355  0 0 

Brown 1,325  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,237  0 

McLachlan 1,275  0 

Lawrence  1.250  0 0 


For  main  drainace  works,  Ridgeway,  Derbyshire. 
Messrs.  Rollinson  A Sjn,  enginoers  : — 

Littlewood 

Bolsover 

Fidler  

Pattinaoa  

Barber  

Stevenson  (accepted) 
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For  rebuilding  warehouse  at  No.  4,  Goldsmith-street, 
lor  Messrs.  M.  & N.  Salaiuan.  Messrs.  Ford  & Hesketh, 
architects.  Quaotitiee  supplied  bj  Messrs.  Karslake  & 
llortemer 

Merritt  & Ashby  £2,241  0 0 

Dowds 2,190  0 0 

Mark  2,168  0 0 

Killby  ....  2,135  0 0 

Hobson  2,131  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 2,123  0 0 

Brass  ....  2,097  0 0 

Crabb  2,000  0 0 

Lawrence  1,999  0 0 

Boyce  1,912  0 0 


For  repairs  at  the  Great  Hunter-street  Schools,  Ber- 
mondsey, for  the  London  School  Board : — 

Nixon  & Son £240  0 0 

Coles  & Son  223  0 0 

Hobson  --  194  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 175  0 0 

Nightingale  ' 155  0 0 

Jerrard  137  13  0 


For  an  additional  story  to  a warehouse  in  Wood-street, 
E.C.  Messrs.  Ford  * Hesketh,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Karslake  & Mortemer: — 


Downs*  Co £726  0 0 

Newman*  Mann  711  0 0 

Brass  711  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 637  0 0 

Browne  * Robinson  632  0 0 

Mark  676  0 0 

Lawrence  668  0 0 

Hobson  659  0 0 

Killby 645  0 0 

Boyce 623  0 0 

Crabb 613  0 0 


For  works  at  Smith's-buildings,  Leadenhall-street, 
for  Messrs.  Pound,  Son,  * Hutchins.  Mr.  H.  H- 
Collins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bat- 
etone  * Son : — 


Moreland  & Nixon  

£6,382 

0 

0 

Waldram  & Co 

Ashby  * Horner  

6,919 

0 

0 

Abraham  . 

Newmau  * Mann 

Merritt  & Ashby 

5,459 

0 

0 

Bracher  * Son 

Oliver 

4,940 

0 

0 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  warehouses,  ofBcos, 
stables,  &c,,  in  Staple-street,  Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  Pink, 
Messrs.  Snooke  i Stock,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  LindseD  * Gili'ard  : — 

Coleman  £16,799  0 0 

Elder I6,6b0  0 0 

Sharpington  £ Cole  16,455  o u 

Conder  16,362  0 0 

Adamson  16,295  0 0 

Newman  * Mann  16,195  0 0 

Patrick  & Son 15,845  0 0 

Perry  * C 15,799  0 0 

SteTenson 15,704  0 0 

McLaeblan  15,639  0 0 

Shepperd 14,977  0 0 

Greenwood  & Son 14,940  0 0 


For  warehouse  in  Duke-street,  for  Mr,  J,  K.  Farlow. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Notley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Lindsell  * GifTard : — 

Perry  * Co £4,re5  0 0 

Adamson 4^043  0 0 

Faulkner 3^993  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 3,940  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 3 933  0 0 

Brass  3'9i6  0 0 

Morter 3^395  0 0 

Browne  * Robinson  3,857  0 0 

5”* 3,82 1 0 0 

Greenwood  & Son  3,807  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  56,  Coleman-strect,  E.C.,  for  Mr. 
M.  Salaman.  Messrs.  Davis  * Emanuel,  architects 
Quantities  supplied  hy  Mr.  Frederick  DowDing:  — 

Newman  * Maun £2,961  0 0 

Mark  2,936  0 0 

Downs  & Co 2,907  q q 

2,857  ' ' 


Ennor  .. 


KiUby  ... 

Merritt  * Ashby  .. 


2.831  O 0 
2,839  0 0 
2,7-43  0 0 
2,607  0 0 
2,517  0 0 


For  new  roads  and  sewers  at  Forest-gate 

Killingback £2,580  0 0 

Thompson  * Son 2,470  0 0 

Heebie 2’, 191  0 0 

Dunmore . 2,079  0 0 

Bloomfield 2^050  0 0 

Pizzey  .,  1,977  0 0 

Jackson  1,955  0 0 

Richardson  (accrpted)  1,933  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  th-ee  houses.  Cologne-road,  Wands- 

srorth.  Mr.  William  Bradbear,  architect : 

Rowles £1,540  0 0 

Shurmur 1,512  0 0 

Steel,  Bros,  (accepted) 1,493  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  viDa  residence,  stabling,  *0  , at 
Ellharo,  Kent.  3Ir.  William  Brudbear,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Metsrs.  Lamb  * Church; — 

Shurmur £3,078  0 0 

Outhwaite  & Sou 3,(44  0 0 

Steel,  Bros,  (accepted) 2,825  0 0 


For  warehouse,  No.  140,  Old-street,  London.  Mr, 
Starkey,  architect 

Crabb  £1,095  0 0 

1,078  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  school-rooms,  and  various  altera- 
tions to  the  meeting-honse.  Ship-street, "Brighton,  for  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Messrs,  Holford  & Clayton,  archi- 
tects:— 

Newiiham  £1,937  0 0 

Barnes 1,724  0 0 

Card  * Son  1,698  0 0 

Bags,  Bros.,  * Allen  1,695  0 0 

Lockyer  1,651  0 0 

Patching  ijWebber 1,650  0 0 

Bruton  1,650  0 0 

Cheesman  * Co 1,620  0 0 

Wells  1.540  0 0 

Bolting  1,495  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  the  Tenby  and  (County  Club,  Pem- 
brokeshire, for  the  Directors.  Mr.  W.  Newton  Dunn, 
architect 

Sheldon  £2,895  0 0 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Test!. 
MONiAts  left  at  the  Offi.ee  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  he  receivedfor  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clOCk  P.III4 
on  THURSDAY. 

Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qaanymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts{ 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

Davies 1,730  0 0 

For  additions  to  the  seamen's  rooms,  Tenby,  for  Mias 
Forde.  Mr.  W.  Newton  Dunn,  architect : — 

Edmunds  * Beynon  £329  15  0 

Davies 310  0 0 

Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
College-atreet,  S.W.  [Advt.] 

For  painting  and  repairs  to  The  Oaks,  Shortlands,  for 
Mr.  Henry  Green.  Mr.  \V.  Newton  Dunn,  architect : — 

Clemence  £285  0 0 

Dowsing 238  0 0 

For  coachhonse  and  stabling,  with  coachman's  cottage, 
*c.,  for  Me.  John  Simsoo,  Ashmead-road,  New-cross.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Hunt, jun.,  architect:— 

Alipress  £580  0 0 

AUin  636  0 0 

Slade  (accepted)^ 615  0 0 

For  warehouse,  Charterhouse  - square.  Mr.  Couts 
Stone,  aroliitect : — 

AsphaUe. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 

White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODABT  A 0 0. 

Office; 

No.  90.  Cannon.street,  E.C.  [Adtt.^ 

The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating.rinks.  [Advt.] 

Mark..  8,450  0 0 

Elkington  8,340  0 0 

Crabb  8,250  0 0 

Moreland  & Nixou  7,975  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  7,9-4)  0 0 

Sharpineton  & Cole 7,937  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 7,893  0 0 

Lawrence  7,760  0 0 

Killby  7,683  0 0 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  ore  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro* 
dnoing  Slates  in  all  81268,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MAN  AGEB, 
at  the  Quarries,  Clynderwen,  E.S.O.  [Advt.] 

For  Memorial  Mission  Church  and  Cottage  at  Buck- 
hurst-hill,  Essex.  Mr.  J.  Edward  K.  Cults,  architect 
Church.  Cottage. 

Bentley  £660  £330 

Egan 745  353 

Morter 767  360 

Dabbs  765  372 

Eivett  776  382 

For  new  boiler-house  and  joiners'  shop  at  the  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company's  Works,  Deptford,  Mr. 
Alex.  B.  Stenning,  architect;— 

Lee*  Son  £5,623  0 0 

Brass  * Sons 4,868  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  4,765  0 0 

Webster  4,650  0 0 

Sabey  & Son  3,954  0 0 

Woodward 3,625  0 0 

Jerrard  3,593  0 0 
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Chester  Cathedral,  and 
its  Restoration. 

HESTER  CATHEDRAL 
bad  fallen  into  a state  of 
dangerons  disrepair.  We 
can  remember  gazing 
with  wonder  and  regret, 
twenty  years  ago,  on  its 
honeycombed  walls,  its 
absent  mouldings,  and 
tottering  buttresses.  In 
1868,  the  energetic  Dean 
of  Chester,  Dr.  Howeon, 
announced  the  intention 
of  the  chapter  to  proceed 
in  the  work  of  restoration 
without  delay,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.,  now  Sir, 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  invited 
help  from  the  country  at 
large.  From  that  time 
to  this  the  works  have 
been  carried  on  steadily 
at  a cost  of  over  70,0001., 
and  by  the  time  that 
these  lines  reach  our 
readers,  the  completed 
building  will  have  been 
publicly  opened  for 
service. 

Soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  works, 
1870,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  read  a paper  before  the 
Architectnral  and  Archmological  Society  of 
Chester  on  the  architectural  history  of  the 
cathedral,  part  of  which  we  venture  to  condense 
as  an  introduction  to  the  view  we  give  of  the 
organ  and  gallery  now  in  the  north  transept*  : — 
Unlike  the  majority  of  great  Mediceval 
churches,  its  origin  and  the  date  of  its  founds, 
tion  are  unknown.  Chester  Laving  been  a 
Roman  city,  it  follows  that  it  must,  during  the 
last  century  of  the  Roman  occupation, — when 
the  empire  was  Christian,  — have  possessed 
churches,  and  one  may  have  stood  upon  this  site. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  interval  between 
the  departure  of  the  Roman  legions  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conquest ; a period  prolonged  in 
this  instance  through  the  district  which  includes 
Chester  having  been  held  much  longer  by  the 
Britons  than  most  parts  of  England,  They 
were  Christians,  and  must  have  had  ohurchesj 
and  one  may  have  stood  here.  Whenever 
fonnded,  the  original  church  is  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  and  Mr. 
Parker  conjectures  it  to  have  been  Romano. 
British.  Daring  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  how- 
ever, the  dedication  of  the  church  was  chant^ed 
from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  to  St.  Werburga  Ld 
St.  Oswald.  This  was,  at  least,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Athelstau,  as  he  and  several  later  kings 
are  recorded  as  having  paid  their  devotions  at 
Sc.  Werbnrga’s  Church,  and  probably  about  the 
year  908,  during  the  time  of  Echelred,  Duke  of 

* See  pp.  760,  701. 


Mercia,  whose  wife,  Elfleda,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  great  King  Alfred,  and  resembled  him  both 
in  piety  and  valour. 

A century  and  a half  later  we  find  the  church 
to  have  become  ruined,  probably  during  the 
second  great  Danish  invasion,  and  restored  or 
rebuilt  during  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  by  Leofric,  the  wise  and  great  Earl  of 
Mercia,  and  his  pious  Countess  Godwina  or 
Godiva,  of  famous  memory.  The  restored  English 
rule  thus  again  did  homage  to  the  memory  of 
their  royal  saints ; nor,  when  our  country  fell 
once  more  under  foreign  dominion,  was  their 
memory  dishonoured,  for  the  first  Norman  earl, 
Hugh  Lupus,  sister’s  son  to  the  Conqueror,  and 
his  Countess  Ermentruda,  refonnded  the  church 
on  a far  greater  sofrle,  converting  it  from  a 
church  of  secular  canons  (just  such  a collegiate 
body  as  now  exists)  into  a Benedictine  monas- 
tery ; and  that,  not  at  the  instigation  of  the 
English  alone,  but  of  the  great  foreign  ecclesi- 
astic, St.  Anselm,  then  Abbot  of  Bee,  but  soon  to 
become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Not  only  was  it  customary  with  the  Normans, 
while  dealing  with  the  ecclesiastical  structures 
of  their  predecessors,  to  make  a clean  sweep 
and  reoonstrnct  them  on  a greatly  enlarged 
scale,  but  the  change  from  a comparatively 
small  collegiate  institution  to  a great  monastery 
of  necessity  involved  this.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  no  vestige  of  the  older 
buildings  remains.  Our  architectural  investiga- 
tion must  consequently  commence  with  the  new 
foundation,  begun  by  Hugh  Lupus  about  1195. 
The  previous  church,  if  only  a restoration  of  the 


and  unaisled  transepts  of  only  two  bays  in  length, 
from  which,  on  their  eastern  side,  projected 
chapels  of,  probably,  an  apsidal  form.  There 
was,  of  course,  a central  tower,  beneath  which, 
and  extending  probably  one  bay  into  the  nave, 
were  ranged  the  stalls  of  the  choir.  The  eastern 
arm,  as  at  Canterbury  and  at  Caen,  was  aisled, 
was  small  in  length,  and  apsidal  in  its  eastern 
termination.  Here,  however,  the  resemblance 
would  seem  to  have  ceased,  for,  though  the  older 
eastern  ends  have  been  removed  both  at  Canter- 
bnry  and  at  Caen,  it  is  not  generally  supposed  that 
the  aisle  passed  continuously  round  their  apses, 
or  that  they  possessed  radiating  chapels,  both  of 
which  are  seen  to  have  existed  at  Chester.  For 
the  types,  then,  of  our  eastern  end  we  must  look 
ehewbere.  At  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  Chi- 
chester, Leominster,  Norwich,  aud  in  many 
other  Early  Norman  churches,  we  have  the  aisle 
continuing  round  the  apses,  round  which  the 
arcade  and  its  range  of  columns  is  also  oon- 
tinnousj  and  from  the  aisles  radiate  the  chapels 
to  the  east,  north-east,  and  south-east.  In  all 
these  cases,  however,  the  chapels  projected 
boldly  from  the  aisle,  while  at  Chester  there 
seems  to  have  been  a unique  modification  of 
this  arrangement,  the  side  chapels  not  projecting 
directly  from  the  aisle,  but  being  partly  out  out 
of  its  width  in  a very  curious  manner. 

It  would  not  appear  that  the  entire  church  was 
completed  at  a single  movement.  As  was  usually 
the  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  parts  first  needed 
were  earliest  built.  These  parts  would  be  the 
eastern  arm,  the  central  tower  (as  high,  at  least, 


as  its  interior  ^rmed  a part  of  the  church),  and 
older  Saxon  edifice,  was  probably  of  no  great  j probably  one  bay  of  the  nave.  This  would  give 
dimetiBiona;  though,  if  it  was  actually  rebuilt  the  choir  and  the  chapels— in  fact,  the  parts 


by  Leofric,  it  would  be  contemporary  with  the 
Confessor’s  work  at  "Westminster,  and  might 
therefore  have  been  of  large  size.  We  have,  too, 
a work  remaining,  partly  erected  by  Leofric,  at 
Stow,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  might  afford  some 
suggestion  as  to  the  probable  scale  on  which  he 
would  have  been  likely  to  build  ; but  all  such 
speculations  are  useless.  Of  the  Norman  struc- 
tnre,  however,  we  have  enough  remaining  to  give 
a very  fair  idea  of  its  dimensions  and  arrange, 
ment.  The  parts  of  it  existing  above-ground 
consist  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  north 
transept,  of  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of 
the  nave,  and  of  the  north-western  tower. 
The  plan,  which  may  be  in  a great  measure 
deduced  from  existing  evidences,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  some  others  of  the  churches  built  by  the 
early  Normans  in  England.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
specially  likened  to  that  erected  by  Lanfranc  at 
Canterbury,  itself  an  almost  exact  copy  of  St. 
Stephen’s  at  Caen, founded  by  the  Conqueror,  and 
over  which  Lanfranc  had  presided.  Possibly 
this,  in  its  turn,  may  have  been  imitated  from 
the  great  abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy;  and,  if  so, 
it  was  natural  that  this  church,  refounded  under 
the  influence  of  Anselm,  and  his  nominee 
Richard,  the  first  abbot,  himself  a monk  of  Bee, 


absolutely  requisite  to  divine  service.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  in  the  transept  the  earlies 
(English)  type  of  Norman,  while  in  the 
western  tower  we  find  the  style  in  a more 
advanced  form.  This  feature,  so  far  as  it 
exists,  is  particularly  fine.  Its  date  is  con- 
ceived by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  to  be  about  1120. 
In  a line  with  it,  and  bounding  the  western  side 
of  the  cloister,  is  a very  fine  structare  of  con- 
siderable size,  vaulted  throughout  upon  a central 
range  of  Norman  pillars.  This  formed  the  sub- 
structure  of  the  abbot’s  ball,  and  was  probably 
of  the  same  date  with  the  tower,  though  the 
narrow  chamber  between  them,  forming  the 
passage  from  the  abbot’s  lodging  to  the  cloister 
and  sopporting  the  abbot’s  private  chapel  above, 
is  later  ; in  a style,  probably,  as  late  as  quite  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  These  sub- 
structures  are  found  in  all  early  works  of  a 
semi-domestio  chai’acter.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  period  for  persons  of  rank  to  have  their 
living-rooms  well  raised  above  the  ground.  We 
accordingly  find  almost  every  important  room  in 
dignified  residences  of  these  early  periods  placed 
on  an  upper  floor,  and  vaulted  substruotures 
placed  beneath  them,  which  were  used  for 
stores,  cellars,  and  for  other  less  important 


should  also  bear  some  resemblance  to  it.  Its  ' purposes.  Even  private  chapels  were  often 
characteristics  are  a nave  of  moderate  length,  similarly  raised  for  the  convenience  of  being  on 
whose  aisles  were  terminated  westward  by  towers,  a level  with  the  living-rooms.  It  is  so  with  th  . 
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Abbot’s  Chapel  jest  mentioned,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  Sc.  Stephen’s  Chapel  at  Westminster, 
anti  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris  (both  the 
private  chapels  of  the  palaces),  were  erected 
over  crypts.  We  see  the  same  in  the  Prior’s 
Chapel  at  Ely,  in  the  chapel  at  Ely-place, 
L ndun,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  in  many  other  instances. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  fabric 
for  a considerable  time  after  the  erection  of  the 
Norman  charcb.  All  we  read  is  of  the  places 
where  the  abbots  were  interred ; and  six  of  these 
are  still  marked  by  arched  recesses  in  the 
northern  wall  of  the  nave,  facing  the  cloisters. 
These  are  of  different  periods  daring  the  twelfth 
century.  Towards  the  end  of  this  oentury,  that 
is  to  say  about  1105,  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
church  appear  (from  some  malconstruction  pro- 
bably) to  have  become  dilapidated  and  to  have 
threatened  actual  ruin.  It  seems  to  be  said  that 
the  choir  had  been  rebnilt  from  its  foundation  by 
about  1205 ; but  as  the  Norman  foundations  of 
both  the  outer  wall  and  the  columns  of  the 
eastern  arm  still  exist,  this  expression  must 
either  have  been  an  exaggerated  one,  or  the  use 
of  the  term  “ choir  ” must  bave'been  limited  to 
the  central  crossing  where  the  actoal  choir — that 
is,  the  monks’  stalls — were  placed.  Probably, 
however,  there  was  some  considerable  recon- 
struction  of  the  eastern  part,  thongh  not  literally 
from  the  foundation. 

From  the  lugnbrioos  tone  in  which  the  monks 
make  petitions  for  pecuniary  aid,  and  the  exag- 
gerated style  in  which  they  describe  the  ruin  of 
the  church  and  their  own  poverty,  Geoffrey  the 
Abbot  must  have  been  much  like  his  contem- 
porary at  St.  Alban’s,  John  De  Celia,  whose 
high  artistic  aspirations,  united  with  nnbusiness- 
like  habits,  are  so  humorously  described  by 
Matthew  Paris.  Geoffrey  describes  the  choir  of 
his  chnrch  as  “ intolerably  threatened  with  ruin, 
and  threatening  with  danger  of  death  those  who 
assisted  at  the  divine  offices.”  He  boasts  of 
having  rebuilt  it  at  great  cost  from  the  founda- 
tions, yet  we  find  within  a oentury  all  had  been 
rebuilt  again,  and  not  a vestige  excepting  one 
small  chapel  left  of  bis  work.  We  find  that  inl211 
the  choir  and  tower  of  Chester  were  finished.  The 
relics  we  possess  of  his  work  are  scanty  in  the 
extreme,  but,  like  those  of  his  contemporary  at 
St.  Alban’s,  they  are  of  a very  high  merit. 
About  1240,  the  number  of  the  monks  was  in- 
creased, which  probably  led  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  chapter-house  j and  in  the  time  ol  Edward  I., 
or  somewhat  earlier,  they  again  undertook  what 
was  called  at  the  time  “ the  great  work  of  re- 
building the  chnrch,”  for  the  choir  also  mast 
have  been  found  too  small.  In  1259,  the  monks 
met  to  consider  the  rebuilding,  though  only  fifty 
years  since  it  had  been  before  rebuilt.  In  1281, 
they  came  into  possession  of  considerable  pro- 
perty. In  1281,  the  king  made  a grant  of  venison 
from  bis  forests  at  Delamere  and  Wirral ; and  a 
memorandum  in  the  margin  of  the  grant  says 
that  it  “was  for  the  monks  engaged  in  the  great 
w.  rk  of  rebuilding  their  charoh.” 

The  very  imporiant  works  of  which  we  possess 
this  scanty  information  were  carried  on  daring 
the  abbacy  of  Simon  de  Albo  Monasterio, 
or  Whitchurch— a prelate  apparently  of  great 
ability,  who  ruled  the  monastery  from  1265  to 
1289.  He  freed  the  abbey  from  sundry  lawsuits, 
obtaining  decisions  very  much  to  their  advan. 
tage,  and  it  is  clear  that  be  must  have  at  least 
commenced  the  reconstruction  of  the  entire 
eastern  arm  of  the  church,  including  the  lady 
chapel. 

It  is  evident  that  the  older  parts  (to  say  the 
least)  of  the  choir  were  not  at  first  carried  up 
beyond  the  level  of  the  triforium  ; for  whatever 
may  bo  the  difference  of  age  in  the  arcades 
below,  the  clearstory  is  throughout  of  later  style. 
The  style  of  the  clearstory  is  rather  advanced, 
though  still  not  late,  Decorated.  The  choir  was, 
like  most  parts  of  the  church,  designed  for 
vaulting,  but  never  completed,  the  present 
groining  being  of  lath  and  plaster. 

The  next  great  work  undei  taken  was  the  re- 
construction,  on  a most  extraordinary  scale,  of 
the  south  transept  j and  simultaneously  (as  is 
supposed)  with  it,  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave. 
This  transept  and  the  nave  were  prepared  both 
for  vaulting  and  for  flying  buttresses,  but  neither 
was  carried  into  execution.  Mr.  Parker  is 
probably  correct  in  assigning  this  work,  with  the 
conimenoement  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  nave, 
to  Abbot  Richard  Synesbory,  who  held  the 
abbacy  from  1349  to  1363,  and  was  deposed  foi 
wasting  the  goods  of  the  monastery.  Perhaps 
the  erection  of  this  vast  transept  for  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Oswald  may  have  been  a part 


of  this  alleged  waste,  and  trnly  it  must  have 
been  a costly  work.  Its  character  is  of  the 
latest  variety  of  the  Middle  Pointed  or 
Decorated  style,  and  it  is  an  e.xcellent  work  of 
its  period.  The  shattered  fragments  of  the 
southern  ends  of  its  aisles  are  as  fine  as  any 
work  we  possess  in  this  style.  The  nave  and 
transept  are  said  to  have  been  finished  by  Abbot 
Simon  Ripley,  between  1-185  and  1492,  who  is 
also  said  to  have  erected  the  northern  arcade  of 
the  nave  in  imitation  of  the  southern  one  of  a 
century  and  more  earlier  date. 

The  windows  of  the  west  aisle  of  the  transept 
and  the  sonth  aisle  of  the  nave,  though  of  the 
Decorated  period,  did  not  receive  their  tracery 
nntil  after  the  establishment  of  the  succeeding 
style.  The  latter  have,  however,  within  the  last 
few  years,  been  renewed  in  the  earlier  style. 
The  earlier  dooumenta  frequently  speak  of  the 
‘‘  Campanile,”  which  Sir  Gilbert  imagines,  to 
have  been  the  south-western  tower.  This  was 
taken  down  by  Abbot  Bii'kenshaw,  and  the 
foundation  of  a new  tower  laid  in  1508,  when  a 
new  west  front  was  also  commenced.  He  only 
succeeded,  however,  in  carrying  up  his  tower  to 
one  stage  of  its  intended  height,  and  with  this 
work,  including  the  west  end  and  the  south 
front,  closed  the  Medimval  building  of  St. 
Werburg’s  Abbey  Church.  The  great  central 
tower  has  been  already  rebuilt,  though  at  what 


Heavenly  Jerusalem)  are  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley.  The  sedilia  have  been 
restored  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Peterborongb, 
who  (besides  all  the  works  completed  some  time 
ago  in  the  nave)  has  also  executed  the  reparation 
of  the  stall- work,  the  structure  of  the  choir  roof, 
and  the  pavement  under  the  tower.  The  organ 
(provided  with  all  modern  improvements)  has 
been  enlarged  and  rebnilt  by  Messrs.  Whitely,  of 
Chester,  the  organ-case  being  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley. 

The  restoration  of  the  sedilia  (a  work  of  great 
archaeological  interest)  has  been  effected  at  the 
cost  of  the  Freemasons  of  the  western  division 
of  Lancashire,  and  the  structure  of  the  choir 
roof  at  the  cost  of  Mr,  Platt.  The  stalls  have 
been  contributed  by  separate  donors. 

Amongst  the  decorations  of  the  cathedral 
must  be  mentioned  some  stained-glass  windows, 
which  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  choir,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Brassey  ; the  large  window  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chapter-honse,  by  Messrs.  Heaton  & Butler,  re- 
presenting  historical  events  and  historical  per- 
sons  connected  with  St.  Werbnrg’s  Abbey  and  the 
cathedral  church,  and  placed  in  memory  of  the 
late  Dean  Anson  ; and  also  windows  in  the  lady- 
chapel,  representing  thirty  scenes  from  the  life 
of  St.  Paul. 

Painted  glass  for  the  large  window  in  the  north 


period  is  nncertain.  It  is  attributed  to  Abbot  transept  is  to  be  given  by  friends  in  the  United 
Ripley.  It  is  a very  fine  structure,  and  was  States,  the  subjects  selected  being  the  Seven 
prepared  for  a lofty  spire,  which  would  have  , Deacons  and  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
added  greatly  to  the  dignity  of  the  church.  I On  the  north  of  the  church,  in  contiguity  with 
The  decay  of  the  external  stonework  through- 1 the  east  walk  of  the  cloister,  a great  improve- 
out  the  cathedral  was  most  lamentable.  In  ! ment  is  in  progress,  by  the  clearing  ont,  repair- 
many  parts,  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  retain  j ing,  and  bringing  again  into  nse,  of  a vaulted 
any  portion  of  the  old  stones,  so  that  restoration  j chamber,  which  baa  long  been  choked  with 
meant  ronewal.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  j rubbish  and  concealed  in  the  dark.  This  change 


the  eastern  clearstory,  with  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Lady  Chapel,  and  with  the  central  tower. 
The  decay  had  gone  deep  into  the  atone  and  left 
its  courses  projecting,  rounded  and  shapeless, 
like  the  layers  of  a mouldering  rock ; so  that  it 
was  only  by  accident,  here  a little  and  there  a 
little,  that  it  was  possible  to  trace  out  the  ancient 
design,  which  has  been  further  bidden  by  many 
barbarous  reparations. 

The  late  Dean,  not  contemplating  the  general 
restoration  that  has  since  been  undertaken, 
wished  to  enlarge  the  choir,  and  he  brought  out 
the  stalls  to  the  east  side  of  the  crossing.  Over 
was  the  organ,  and  the  side  arches  were  filled  up 
with  glass,  to  prevent  draughts.  But  it  did  not 
do  BO,  and  the  draughts  were  very  inconvenient. 


will  supply  a much-needed  vestry. 

We  must  not  close  this  notice,  brief  and  im- 
perfect though  it  be,  without  a regretful  allusiou 
to  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Frater,  the  clerk  of 
the  works.  For  critical  remarks  on  the  work 
done,  another  opportunity  will  present  itself. 
We  shall  in  an  early  number  give  views  of  the 
pulpit  and  episcopal  throne. 


STUCCO. 


We  have  it  on  very  good  authority  that  the 
British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of 
morality  is  a ridiculous  spectacle.  That  small 

J ^ , ^ portion  of  it  which  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of 

Early  in  the  rescoratiou  it  was  determined  to  Culture,  as  the  priests  of  that  goddess  have 


take  down  all  this  glass,  and  open  the  view  from  depicted  her, — that  small  portion  which  settles 
end  to  end;  and  it  was  resolved  to  bring  the  i tDefashioninthingsartistic,— betraysperhapsthe 
stalls  back  to  the  east  from  the  west  aide  of  the  i biggest  indignation  in  its  chronic  stand  against 
crossing.  As  to  the  organ,  it  was  now  seen  that  j the  untruthfulness  of  much  that  contributes  to 
it  would  not  do  to  pot  it  up  again  where  it  had  • mundane  happiness,  and  springs  from  mundane 
been,  and  they  decided  to  place  it  between  the  | success.  The  man  who  whitewashed  the  painted 
two  piers  of  the  great  arch  of  the  north  transept,  , walls  of  too  many  a church  and  cathedral  while 
and  an  organ-screen,  the  gife  of  the  Duke  of ! the  plague  was  playing  high  jinks  in  the  metro- 
Westminster,  has  been  constructed.  The  organ  j polis,  has  probably  had  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
is  practically  available  for  the  choir  and  the  ing  to  his  companions  in  Hades  how  he  did  it 
nave,  and  there  is  an  unintermpted  view  through  with  the  best  intentions,  and  the  reports  of  the 
the  building  from  west  to  east.  At  the  same  [ most  recent  convoi  of  churchwardens  have  pro- 
time  they  did  not  desire  to  cat  away  the  raturn-  ; bably  confirmed  him  in  the  ignorant  assumption 
stalls,  but  they  opened  the  panels  behind  them,  ! that  what  be  attempted  for  sanitary  reasons  has 
so  that  they  could  see  throogh  np  to  the  lady  I been  since  successfully  accomplished  for  artistic 
chapel.  We  reserve  our  own  opinion  as  to  the  I ones.  But,  happily,  that  man,  as  far  as  British 
position  of  the  organ.  | humanity  goes,  is  as  ex?tinct  as  the  dodo,  and  as 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir  there  is  , little  likely  to  reappear  by  any  sort  of  rever- 
a mosaic  of  the  Last  Supper,  exeented  by  i sion  as  that  remote  ancestor  from  whom  he  and 
Messrs.  Salviati,  after  a design  by  Messrs,  j his  posterity  are  said  to  be  descended.  The 
Clayton  & Bell,  who  have  also  decorated,  with  | small  portion  of  the  community  to  whom  the 
their  usual  skill,  the  choir  roof,  in  which  the  | country  is  indebted  for  a just  appreciation  of 
four  greater  and  twelve  lesser  Prophets  are  msthetic  sensation  not  only  stands  in  his^way.bnt 


shown  in  the  two  eastern  bays,  while  angels, 
with  musical  iustruments,  are  in  the  western 
bays  of  the  roof,  immediately  over  the  choir- 
seats.  Wood  li-om  Palestine  has  been  employed 
both  in  the  retable  which  fiames  the  mosaic  and 
in  the  holy  table  itself,  on  which  the  chief  plants 
connected  with  onr  Lord’s  Passion  have  been 
carved  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Armitage,  of  Altrincham, 
lifter  a plan  suggested  by  the  Dean.  On  the 
broad  western  step  is  a representation  of  the 
Passover  in  incised  marble.  On  the  open  space 
of  the  floor  below  this  step  are  heads  of  the 
Apostles,  round  the  lectern,  and  in  the  corners 
heads  of  two  doctors  of  the  Western  and  two 
doctors  of  the  Eastern  Chnrch, — Ambrose,  as 
representing  Church  Music;  Augustine,  Theo. 
logy  ; Athanasius,  the  Creeds  ; and  Chrysostom, 
Preaching.  The  tile-work  has  been  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Craven,  Dunnill,  & Co.  The  bishop’s 
'hrone  and  the  polpit  (on  which  are  carved  the 
building  of  the  Hebrew  temple,  the  preaching 
jf  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  vision  of  the 


guards  every  approach  to  the  maze  of  modern 
architecture — to  the  centre  of  which  no  key 
but  Truth  is  now  enabled  to  penetrate.  For  of 
what  value  is  an  aesthetic  sensation  if  it  be  not 
thoroughly  genuine  ? A Pilate  might  ask  jest- 
ingly—What  is  Truth  ? and  be  careless  of  the 
answer  ; bat  more  modern  j udges  live  in  snob  an 
atmosphere  of  artificiality  that  they  are  bound 
not  only  to  pnt  the  qnestion  with  the  strictest 
sobriety,  but  also  to  answer  it  themselves 
according  to  the  sternest  definition.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  urge  upon  them  the  dictnm  of  a great 
French  exponent  of  imitation  in  the  fine  arts 
quite  Boperfluoua  to  urge  with  him  that,  in  every 
art  there  must  be  some  fiction  with  respect  to 
truth  and  something  incomplete  with  respect  to 
resemblance.  They  take  the  letter  of  the  law, 
which  they  translate  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  a particular  vocabulary — all  other 
translators  and  vocabularies  being  hopelessly 
at  fault.  Although  for  long  years  the  world 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  art  of  con- 
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sealing  art  was  approved  by  gods  and  men, 
the  cnltivated  Mrs.  Grandy  (the  goddess 
Ydgrun  of  Erewhon)  objects  to  any  sort  of 
concealment  whatsoever.  She  has  not  only 
fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  a well,  Truth, 
that  had  modestly  sought  refuge  there,  bat 
persists  in  exposing  the  unsophisticated  fugitive 
to  the  public  gaze;  and  were  the  latter  un- 
generous  enough  to  retaliate,  there  would  soon 
be  an  end  of  the  " vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes, 
false  valuations,  imaginations  as  one  would  and 
the  like,”  without  which,  as  Bacon  said,  the 
minds  of  men  would  be  ” poor  shrunken  things  ” ; 
and  an  end  too  of  all  farther  possibility  of 
making  up  that  ” bundle  of  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions”  which,  according  to  Swift,  help 
to  compose  the  life  of  man  from  youth  to  old 
age.  Mrs.  Grundy,  with  Truth  in  leading- 
strings,  would  make  the  Lares  and  Penates  of 
modern  communities  almost  Japanese  in  nn. 
adorned  starkness  ; and  in  denouncing  the  works 
of  the  Evil  One  she  has  included  stucco  amongst 
them.  She  has  not  only  prayed  to  be  kept 
honest,  but,  moreover,  to  be  surrounded  daring 
her  lifetime  with  honest  brickwork,  and  her  prayer 
has  been  heard.  The  bricklayer,  the  carpenter, 
the  joiner,  in  churches,  schools,  and  houses,  have 
eince  bared  their  bosoms  to  the  multitude.  The 
sculptor  has  discarded  finish  or  refinement  in 
order  to  show  mankind  that  he  has  been  working 
with  a tool ; the  painter  has  so  dispersed  his 
groups  as  to  allow  spectators  the  gratification  of 
seeing  between  them  the  kind  of  material  upon 
which  they  are  depicted.  Oak  has  been  gilded 
on  oondition  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  could 
work  itself  through ; or  it  has  been  painted 
whenever  the  ingredient  which  renders  paint 
durable  and  effioacions  could  be  omitted,  The 
pursuit  of  purity  has  extended  to  the  head  of  a 
nail,  the  cut  of  a screw,  the  adornment  of  a nut. 
The  rivets  of  an  iron  plate  were  never  so  hidden 
or  so  loftily  placed  but  the  architectural  purist 
has  displayed  for  them  his  loving  care ; and  at 
the  close,  when  new  stone,  new  brick,  and  new 
wood  appeared  unblushing  and  innocent,  the 
happy  architect  has  turned  round  to  receive  the  j 
applause  of  Mrs.  Grundy  and  her  troop  of ! 
followers  5 and,  like  “Truthful  James”  of  ‘ 
Bret  Harto’s  poetical  fancy,  be  has  been  enabled 
to  say,  bub  in  the  moat  ordinary  prose,  “ Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  there  is  no  deception.” 

Then  it  was  discovered  why  arohitectnre  had 
been  an  admitted  failure  since  the  revival  of 
■classical  learning  reformed  the  world.  It  lacked  j 
truth!  Modern  marble  and  stone  were  not  marble  ' 
and  stone,  but  stucco ! Then  it  was  resolved  that ! 
the  principles  of  architecture  must  no  longer  be 
violated  with  impunity ; and,  as  stucco  had 
audaciously  laughed  them  to  scorn,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  English  artist  to  teach  his  less 
happily  inspired  countrymen  the  importance  of 
erbiatio  purity  and  truth.  Stucco,  therefore, 
acknowledged  the  power  of  the  greatest  number 
and  retired  into  obscurity, — only  issuing  from  it 
at  intervals  to  improve  a fallen  neighbourhood  or 
renovate  an  economical  palace. 

We  are  not  going  to  break  a lanoe  on  behalf 
of  stucco  and  its  wrongs ; nor  could  we,  even 
if  BO  disposed,  hold  a brief  for  chnnam, 
aoagliola,  gypsum,  or  any  kind  of  cement ; but 
the  temper  of  Mrs.  Grandy  is  so  far  mode- 
rated  now  as  to  permit  a reasonable  remon- 
strance against  the  prolonged  ostracism  of  a 
material  which  gives  to  the  rough  nature  of 
bricks  something  of  that  softness  which  manner 
gives  to  the  rough  nature  of  man.  Addison,  who, 
though  an  incompetent  critic  of  the  former,  was 
a good  judge  of  the  latter,  said, — “The  very 
design  of  dress,  good  breeding,  outward  orna- 
ments and  ceremony  were  to  lift  up  human 
nature  and  set  it  off  to  an  advantage.”  If  the 
“ noble  savage  ” scorned  a lie,  he  also  objected 
to  many  of  those  modern  observances  the  dis- 
regard of  which  banishes  some  men  from  society 
and  involves  others  in  a temporary  loss  of 
liberty.  Swift  was  probably  only  half-laughing 
at  the  world  when  be  told  it  that  “ Good  manners 
is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with  whom 
we  converse,”  and  surely  to  do  that  requires  the 
effort  sometimes  of  no  small  an  amount  of  tact,  if 
not  of  deception.  The  reproach  of  the  French, 
woman  to  an  indignant  lover,  that  people  thought 
the  things  he  said,  but  never  said  them,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  even  the  highest  morality. 
Althongh  speech  may  not  have  been  given  to 
man  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  it  is  certain  that 
with  speech  he  conceals  them;  and  so  admirable 
sometimes  is  modern  training,  that  even  an 
ingenuous  countenance  can  be  feigned  ; whereas, 
as  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  in  Bacon’s  time, 
used  to  say,  “ Whosoever  bath  a good  presence 


and  a good  fashion  carries  continual  letters  of 
recommendation.”  Surely  this  good  presence 
and  this  good  fashion  are  but  a covering  to  that 
material  of  which  all  men  are  composed, — a 
stucco,  which,  like  that  on  “ honest”  brickwork, 
makes  it  smooth  to  the  eye  and  soft  to  the  touch. . 
It  is  a covering  also  which  admits  of  all  sorts  of 
adornment,  both  in  the  one  and  in  the  other; 
for  what  wit  can  effect  for  human,  colour  can 
effect  for  material,  polish.  You  are  no  more 
justified  in  banishing  stucco  from  your  walls 
because  upon  some  of  them  it  has  been  falsely 
applied,  than  to  condemn  suavity  of  manner 
because  it  has  often  favoured  the  artifices  of 
a knave. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
ancients,  having  built  a rough  stone  wall,  ever 
refrained  from  improving  its  appearance  by 
covering  it  with  a coat  of  stucco  lest  the  critics 
should  accuse  them  of  lying.  On  the  contrary, 
they  often  made  with  rough  stone  and  brick, 
covered  with  a coat  of  some  kind  of  plaster, 
beautiful  works  of  art;  and  such,  according  to 
Quatremfere  de  Quincy,  “ have  rather  given  birth 
to  theories  than  theories  to  boautifnl  works.” 
The  Greek  plaster,  however,  must  have  been  a 
very  superior  description  of  covering;  for  from 
the  walls  of  Grecian  houses,  according  to  Vitru- 
vius, the  decorated  covering  was  ofeen  detached 
and  carried  by  rich  Romans  to  Italy  to  be  in. 
crusted  in  the  walls  of  their  town  and  country 
mansions.  It  is  well  known  that  at  Ilercalaneam 
were  discovered  squares  of  plaster  adorned  with 
paintings,  which  had  evidently  been  detached 
from  some  other  place,  and  which  the  workmen 
had  not  bad  time  to  incrust  in  the  walls  of  the 
house  where  they  were  found.  The  ruins  of 
antique  edifices  in  Rome,  such  as  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  of  Titus,  and  of  Diocletian,  have  shown 
a thickness  of  stucco  of  from  4 in.  to  5 in.  Mr. 
Newton,  in  the  course  of  his  explorations  at 
Halicarnassns,  discovered  some  fine  specimens 
of  stucco  made  of  lime  and  pounded  marble  with 
ornaments  painted  on  them  ; and  at  Rhodes  he 
found  similar  fragments,  which  still  retained 
their  painted  ornaments  after  long  exposure  to 
weather  and  rough  treatment.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
superfluous  to  attempt  proving  that  the  use  of 
stucco  is  as  old  as  architecture.  Sometimes  sun- 
■ dried  bricks  in  early  Bg3’ptian  monuments  were 
I coated  and  painted  just  as  the  walls  of  coarse  tufa 
j or  travertine  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Rhodes  were 
I coated  and  painted,  and  as  our  modern  walls 
I are  treated,  though  these  with  less  valuable 
! material  and  a less  artistic  mode  of  decoration. 
Coloured  marbles  were  imitated  in  stucoo 
by  the  ancients ; and,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  red 
lines  were  traced  upon  it  to  imitate,  in  perhaps  a 
conventional  fashion,  the  jointing  of  a stone 
wall.  A stucco  covering  of  some  sort  was  spread 
over  both  the  inside  and  outside  of  many  ordinary 
stone  buildiogs  erected  by  the  Greeks.  On  the 
outside  it  was  comparatively  thin,  and  frequently, 
if  not  always,  coloured.  On  the  ruins  of  a temple 
at  Agrigentum  there  are  now  standing  columns 
composed  of  several  drums  of  rough  stouecovered 
with  a thin  white  stneco  of  uniform  thickness, 
hard,  and  beautifully  smooth.  Similar  ruins, 
similarly  stncooed,  are  to  bo  seen  at  Ptostnm. 
In  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  although  the 
flutes  of  the  column  are  made  in  the  stone  itself, 
their  finished  form  is  obtained  by  the  stucco 
which  covers  it.  Some  Medimval  churches  in 
England  were  stuccoed  on  the  outside,  and  parts 
of  the  original  coat  have  been  found  clinging  to 
them.  Many  Italian  masterpieces,  with  which 
the  names  of  celebrated  architects  are  asso. 
ciated,  bear  on  their  faces,  pilasters  and  similar 
ornamental  accessories,  as  defenceless  in  prin- 
ciple as  those  on  the  honsefronts  of  Bloomsbury 
or  Belgravia ; and  Mr.  Ruskin  is  too  honest  to 
evade  the  fact  that  some  of  the  “ marble 
palaces”  of  Venice  are  faced  with  stucco ; but 
he  says  it  is  “ confessedand  understood,  and  laid 
on  the  bricks  precisely  as  gesso  is  laid  on  canvas 
in  order  to  form  them  into  a ground  for  receiving 
colour  from  the  human  hand, — colour  which,  if 
well  laid  on,  might  render  the  brick  wall  more 
precious  than  if  it  had  been  built  of  emeralds.” 
The  palace  at  Madura,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Southern  India,  is  built  of  stone  and  brick, 
plastered, towhiohfact,  according  toMr.  Chisholm, 
is  due  its  present  existence.*  Cairo,  which  has 
been  the  theme  of  so  many  rhapsodies  about 
Oriental  gorgeousness  and  beauty,  is,  as  a 
whole,  principally  plaster  and  paint  j and  the 
palaces  of  Chowringhee,  which  astonished 

* Mr.  Chisholm  says,  somewhat  obscurely,  that  “ had 
the  desiRD  boeu  carried  out  in  stone,  nothing  would  now 
remain  but  a mass  of  shapeless  rains,” — Transactions, 
E.I.B.A.,  1975-6. 


Macaulay  as  much  as  our  " magnificent  Regent- 
street”  delighted  him,  are  stuccoed  from  base- 
ment  to  roof. 

The  story,  known  to  all,  and  frequently  quoted 
by  the  more  youthful,  of  that  singularly  acute 
member  of  our  orafe  who,  after  having  cut  bis 
own  name  on  a stone  wall,  stamped  that  of  the 
king,  his  master,  upon  the  stucco  which  covered 
it,  is  eminently  suggestive  to  moderns,  who  are 
often  invidiously  compared  with  their  brethren 
of  the  past.  The  giants  of  those  days  seem  all 
the  greater  now  that  every  trace  of  their  con- 
temporary pigmies  has  disappeared.  The  dig- 
nity of  history  prevented  ns  knowing,  until  the 
days  of  the  most  delightful  of  historians,  many 
petty  details  about  the  mass  of  our  countrymen, 
such  as,  in  his  own  words,  “ how  the  parlours 
and  bedchambers  of  our  ancestors  looked.”  It 
has,  therefore,  been  the  fashion  to  consider  that 
since  the  “monaments”  of  antiquity  and  of  the 
Middle  Agee  have  resisted  so  long  the  ravages  of 
time,  the  workmanship  of  the  ancients  and  of  our 
ancestors  reached  a degree  of  excellence  which 
cannot  now  be  approached.  That  it  was  superior 
no  one  is  andacious  enough  to  deny,  but 
neither  can  it  be  disputed  that  all  their  bad  work 
has  disappeared.  Pbilm  the  Beautiful,  the 
Athenian  Acropolis,  the  Coliseum,  the  ruins  of 
many  a French  and  English  castle,  were  snr- 
rounded  in  the  time  of  their  strength  by  a more 
or  less  teeming  population  contented  with  shelter 
of  a comparatively  perishable  nature,  which  de- 
manded  constant  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
inhabitants.  Neither  Phidias  nor  Praxiteles 
sought  on  the  hill  of  Pentelicua  the  materials  of 
their  own  abodes.  The  Athenian  citizen  was 
noted  for  the  modesty  of  his  dwelling-house; 
and  far  from  building  a home  for  posterity,  or, 
as  the  French  workman  says,  for  eternity,  he 
built  a rough  wall,  which  ho  left  those  who  suc- 
ceeded him  to  renovate  with  a new  coat  of  stucco, 
or  revivify  with  another  and  perhaps  a different 
story.  The  modern  weakness  has  long  con- 
sisted of  an  attempt  to  imitate  earlier  public 
buildings  in  our  domestic  dwellings,  with  the 
sole  result  of  bringing  down  our  public  monu- 
ments to  a level  with  private  buildings.  The 
riches  of  the  earth,  say,  have  contributed  to  render 
the  walla  of  a town-hall  or  a church  brilliant 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  therefore, 
unless  you  can  command  the  former  you  must  not 
hope  to  enjoy  the  latter  ! You  must  not  hide  the 
materials  which  compose  year  wall,  according  to 
the  purists;  you  must  not  cover  rough  stone 
or  coarse  brick  with  plaster,  for  thereby  you 
produce  an  effect  of  homogeneity  the  possi- 
bility of  which  is  precluded  by  the  numberless 
horizontal  and  vertical  joints  of  a brick  or  stone 
wall.  If  you  want  colour  you  can  get  it  out  of 
the  bricks  themselves,  and  you  may  paint  upon 
their  surface.  Even  if  the  wall  be  of  concrete, 
purists  have  objected  to  a coat  of  cement  with- 
out, or  a coat  of  gypsum  within.  They  have 
always  had  at  their  command  such  missiles 
as  “ sham  effeots,”  “ veneering,”  “ imitation 
ornament,”  to  fling  at  those  who  attempt  to 
reason  with  them,  Mr.  Pollan,  a short  time 
ago,  very  naturally  thought  that  to  decline  to 
hide  the  face  of  honest  but  ugly  red  brickwork 
with  a coat  of  plaster  is  puerile.  “ I must  con. 
fees,”  said  he,  “ that  I think  it  perfectly  jnsti- 
fiablo  to  use  either  veneer  of  marble,  variegated 
scagliola,  or  coloured  stucco,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  colour  in  cases  where  funds  do  not 
allow  of  the  purchase  of  blocks  of  marble,”  and 
he  added  a hope  that  before  long  many  of  the 
dismal  - looking  chorchea  erected  in  London 
during  the  last  two  centaries  might  be  enlivened 
with  polychrome.  Mr.  Penrose  appears  to  enter, 
tain  a similar  opinion,  for  on  the  same  occa- 
sion he  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  coloured  bricks 
often  used  in  the  interiors  of  churches  are  simply 
“ground”  for  future  painted  decoration  ! “In 
themselves,”  he  added,  “they  appear  crude, 
unfinished,  and  distracting,  though  sometimes 
used  with  great  cleverness.”  But  he  denied  that 
in  all  oases  such  a decorated  colouring  was 
intended,  because,  said  be,  “I  have  seen  several 
restored  churobes  in  which  I have  grieved  over 
walls  left  so  rough  after  the  removal  of  the 
plaster  as  not  even  to  be  suitable  for  garden 
fruit  walla.”  Mr.  Pallan’s  calm  assertion  shared 
with  the  rash  impulsiveness  of  Mr.  Penrose  an 
equal  fate.  No  less  a person  than  the  then 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  fell  foul 
ofboth.  “ It  may  be,”  he  indignantly' exclaimed, 

“ that  those  who  have  so  nobly  lifted  up  their 
voices  against  this  gangrene  of  modern  archi- 
tectnre  have  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of 
purism;  but  surely  ia  these  days  when  every 
kind  of  counterfeit  adulteration  and  practical 
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falsehood  pervades  every  branch  of  business,  of 

art,  and  of  mannfacture, if.  ia  not  the 

time  to  jeer  at  those  vvho  may  possibly  over, 
atrain  their  protests  against  the  practical  vices 
of  the  age.”  No  one  v7iU  dispute  the  justice  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  remaika  or  dare  to  donbt, — 
even  without  the  fear  of  ilr.  Ruskin  before  his 
eyes, — the  possible  creation  of  Utopia.  The 
ancient  philosophy  pretended  to  make  all  men 
virtuous ; and  virtue  as  the  highest  good  is 
preached  to  all,  properly  enough,  at  the  present 
hour.  Mr.  Disraeli  in  one  of  his  novels  has 
described  a young  gentleman  who  set  himself 
the  task,  on  entering  Parl'ament,  to  abolish 
poverty, — success  in  which,  one  would  think, 
might  have  helped  to  make  truth  universal. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  riohes  are  known  to  be 
the  impedimenta  of  virtue  ; and  there  is  hardly 
a comedy  of  recent  times  which  does  not  enlarge 
upon  some  text  taken  from  the  Great  Book  of 
Sucba.  The  purists  have  dozens  of  apt  quota- 
tions at  their  command.  Take  only  the 
indignant  shopkeeper  in  the  ” Maieon  Neuve,” 
where  he  upbraids  his  ambitious  nephew  and 
langha  at  salons  which  lie  from  the  mouldings  of 
their  doors  to  the  ashes  of  their  hearths  ; which 
are  stnooo  looking  like  marble,  pasteboard  look- 
ing like  sculpture,  pear-tree  looking  like  ebony. 
And  then  he  points  the  moral, — ” Rub  and  it 
comes  off,  strike  and  it  chips  ! Hired  lackeys 
that  you  call  ‘ vies  gens,*  friends  that  you  do  not 

know! Familiars  chosen  like  your  furni. 

ture  above  your  means,  and,  like  it,  second-hand  ! 
Everywhere,  morally,  physically,  varnish,  veneer, 
pasteboardiog,  and  imitation-bronze.”  Surely, 
Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Pnllan,  you  mnst  have  for- 
gotten  that  this  was  the  stucco  of  an  Empire 
which  began  with  a coup  d’etat  and  ended  with 
Sedan  ! Ought  you  not  to  thank  our  puri&ts  for 
pointing  out  faults  which  might  drag  this  home 
of  constitutional  liberty  and  Portland-oement 
through  the  confusion  of  a similar  fate  ? 

Nevertheless,  all  the  arguments  and  remon- 
strances against  the  use  of  stucco  will  not  alter 
the  fact  that  in  this  country  we  have  compara- 
tively little  stone  and  less  marble;  and  that  even 
if  we  had  a great  deal  of  the  latter,  the  climate  is 
not  favourable  to  its  employment  either  on  the 
outside  or  the  inside  of  car  houses.  We  have  mag- 
niScent  granites,  and  know  how  to  polish  them 
better  than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  far  too  e.vpensive  to  bo  used  as  mere 
wall  lining;  and  the  most  we  can  hope  to  do  is 
to  makeour  columns  and  other  important  points 
of  snpport  of  suoh  materials.  But  in  the  modern 
rage  for  honesty  it  often  occurs  that  a brightly 
polished  granite  shaft  is  placed  in  close  proximity 
to  a rough  brick  or  a rough  stone  wall.  TLo 
hesitation  to  hide  this  roughness  with  a smooth 
coat  of  plaster  arises  probably  from  a logical 
disinclination  to  mix  up  a thing  so  truthful  as 
polished  granite  with  a thing  so  false  as  stacoo. 
Again,  having  very  little  stone,  we  fonnJ  out 
how  nature  wont  to  work  to  make  it,  and  have 
succeeded  in  making  a similar  substance  ; bub, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  one  is  nature-made 
and  the  other  art-made,  and  that  while  we  are 
obliged  to  cut  the  former  wo  mnst  cast  the 
latter  in  a mould.  Suppose  then  that  we  go  to 
work  with  nature’s  ingredients  to  make  a stone 
wall — sur  place;  and  that  we  have  built  the 
heart  of  the  wall  in  Portland-cement  concrete, 
can  there  be  any  objection  to  putting  a covering 
upon  it  similar  to  the  crust  which  is  formed 
upon  natural  stone  ? Portland  cement  is  one  of 
the  great  facts  of  the  day,  and  it  is  ashlar  formed 
by  hand  npon  the  wall  itself  instead  of  being 
out  by  hand  in  a workshop  and  inserted  in  the 
wall — with  the  exception,  of  oourso,  that  Portland- 
cement  ashlar  is  often  ^ in.  thick,  and  Port- 
land-stone  ashlar  often  3 in.  thick.  Strangely 
enough,  although  objection  is  made  to  stucco, 
none  is  made  to  mosaic.  There  are  shafts 
of  columns  at  Pompeii  composed  of  briok  covered 
with  small  cubes  of  marble ; and  these  mosaics 
are  nothing  more  than  stucco  concealing  a 
core  of  inferior  material.  Bricks  and  terra-cotta 
blocks  are  after  all  only  [a  species  of  stucco 
which  has  been  baked  and  thus  made  ready  for 
insertion  in  a wall  instead  of  being  run  against  it; 
and  as  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  said  in  one  of 
his  admirable  papers,  ” if  moulded  terra-cotta  is 
a truthful  material,  run  plaster  cornices  are  also 
legitimate.”  But  putting  the  msthetic  part  of  the 
question  on  one  side,  and  forgetting  the  pros  and 
cons,  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a great 
deal  more  plaster  and  paint,  more  stucco  and 
mosaic  walUcoverings,  might  be  used  with  advan- 
tage in  the  insides  of  our  houses ; and  that 
waiosootiug  and  wood  linings, — which  the  Greeks 
never  used,  and  which  in  countries  like  India,  for 


instance,  cannot  be  used, — harbour  vermin  and 
insects  j while  paper  even  of  the  best  kind  is 
known  to  possess,  in  a sanitary  point  of 
view,  absolntely  dangerous  qualities.  If  nn- 
compromising  truth  in  architecture  be  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  painting  and  eonlpture, 
which  on  a building  are  its  subordinates,  mnst 
often  be  positively  false ; for  a painted  per- 
speotive  upon  a flab  surface,  and  a bas-relief  in 
marble,  are  both  attempts  to  deceive.  The  trunk 
of  a tree  should  be  carved  in  wood,  a musical 
instrnment  inlaid  with  brass,  and  drapery  worked 
in  some  kind  of  stuff.  Probably  Pope  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  future,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
esthetic  development  of  ” purism  ” goes,  when  he 
wrote, — 

“ That  lire-'.ong  wig,  which  G-orgon'a  self  might  own. 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stoue." 

The  pages  of  this  journal  are  not  sufficiently 
encyolopccdio  to  catalogue  the  many  different 
sorts  of  stucco  that,  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  have  been  need  to  envelop  walls  composed 
of  materials  quite  as  ” honest  ” as  any  which,  in  . 
this  era  of  virtue,  are  too  frequently  lefc  naked 
and  anprotected.  The  MS.  of  Professor  Donald, 
son’s  exhaustive  treatise  upon  etnooo,  printed  in 
the  “ Enoyclopmdia  MetropoUtana,”  lies  open  to 
all  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  of  Architects. 
The  tectorium  opus  of  the  Romans,  with  which 
Vitruvius  has  familiarised  his  readers,  and  the 
chunam  of  the  Hindus,  are  probably  of  equal 
antiquity.  At  the  present  moment  the  prepare, 
tion  and  application  of  the  latter  is  best  under- 
stoed  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  plaster 
coats,  on  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  walls,  con- 
sisted generally  of  three  layers  of  mortar  com- 
posed  of  lime  and  sand,  and  three  others  of  stucco, 
composed  of  powdered  marble  and  lime — the 
powder  of  marble  being  finer  as  each  layer  was 
applied  until  in  the  third  it  was  exceedingly  fine. 
Chunam  is  of  two  kinds  ; that  used  in  parts  of 
the  interior  of  India  being  prepared  from  a 
gravelly  kind  of  limestone,  dug  out  of  quarries, 
while  that  used  along  the  coast  is  made 
from  shells  washed  out  of  the  salt  marshes;  and 
the  latter  is  thought  to  be  the  more  durable  of 
the  two.  But  the  excellence  of  both  depends 
undoubtedly  on  the  mode  of  preparation  and 
manipnlation.  The  columns  in  the  interior  of 
Government  House  at  Calcutta  are  coated  with 
the  very  finest  description  of  stucco,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  materials  (excepting,  perhaps, 
the  qoartzsand)  for  making  good  shell-ohunaraare 
better  in  that  part  of  India  than  in  Madras, 
only  in  the  latter  Presidency  the  ” elbow-grease” 
is  more  effectually  applied.  This  shell-chnnam 
is  a fine  impalpable  powder,  while  the  stone- 
ehunam  is  a coarse  sandy  one.  Both  one  and 
the  other  are  mixed  with  clean  sharp  sand,  in 
vavions  proportions,  according  to  the  use  for 
which  they  are  intended.  Mr.  Chisholm  has 
explained  the  process  for  which  Madras  is 
famous.  He  says: — “The  first  coat  generally 
consists  of  three  parts  of  river  sand  to  two  parts 
ofsbcll-litno  laid  on  roughly  by  trowel  and  band- 
float.  The  second  coat  is  composed  of  gronnd 
quartz,  sand,  and  shell-lime  in  equal  proportions, 
brought  to  a surface  by  Derby  floats  in  the 
ordinary  European  manner.  The  third  coat  is  a 
similar  mixture,  ground  very  fine  to  the  con- 
sistency of  cream.  This  is  trowelled  on,  and 
polished  withagates.  After  applyingthe  creamy 
mixture,  the  workman  continually  rubs  the 
surface  with  the  agate  held  in  the  right  hand, 
while  with  tbe  left  he  occasionally  dusts  the 
surface  with  fine  dry  powdered  quarts,  contained 
in  a small  licea  bag.”  If  any  one  be  imprudent 
enough  to  doubt  the  force  of  ” elbow-grease,” 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  good  stucco,  but  of  all 
materials  with  a “face,”  let  him  watch  in 
Eastern  India,  native  workmen  polishing  an 
oak  floor  with  empty  beer-bottles.  The  modern 
tendency,  however,  in  this  country,  is  not  to 
obtain  smooth  or  polished  surfaces  so  much  as 
to  destroy  dead  ones,  and  this  deadnesa  is  sought 
to  be  removed  by  stamping  patterns  upon  it. 
We  take  it,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  English 
climate  in  general,  and  our  London  atmosphere 
in  particular,  demand  the  means  of  throwing  off, 
rather  than  of  harbouring,  dust  and  damp,  which, 
once  combined,  Lrm  dirt. 

We  said  at  tbe  beginning  that  we  held  no  brief 
for  any  kind  of  stucco;  but  if  we  have  taken  up 
its  defence  with  a will,  and  have  by  any  chance 
proved  stucco  to  be  right,  we  have  proved  our- 
selves wrong;  for,  undoubtedly,  as  the  great 
mass  of  people  have  used  it,  do  nse  it,  and  will 
continue  to  use  it,  it  is  irretrievably  wrong. 
Witness  the  article  in  the-  Penny  Cyclopasdia 
of  the  year  1842,  and  compare  the  custom 
of  to-day  after  thirty.fonr  years  of  culture 


to  boot:  — " Muoh  will  depend  upon  the  skill 
and  care  with  which  stuccoing  is  executed, 
on  its  being  made  to  resemble  stone  as  closely  as 
possible  both  as  to  tint  and  the  grain  or  surface  j 
and  in  order  to  render  the  deception  as  complete 
as  possible,  it  is  important,  though  it  is  not 
always  done,  that  lines  should  be  made  on  tbe 
face  of  the  wall  indicating  joints  and  courses  of 
stonework.  If  perfectly  well  exeontefl,  stncco 
will  be  nearly  equal  in  appearance  to  stone,  and 
even  superior  to  that  of  stone  of  inferior  quality. 
There  are  some  who  protest  against  the  nse  o£ 
stucco  altogether,  as  a spurious  and  meretricions 
mode  of  bnilding  with  sham  material,  but ...  it 
has  been  favonrable  to  architectural  design,  and 
promoted  a taste  for  it  by  allowing  it  to  be 
executed  when  stone  would  be  too  expensive 
a material,  or  where,  if  atone  were  employed, 
the  same  extent  and  degree  of  enrichment  could 
not  be  afforded.”  Happily  there  are  not  wanting 
thousands  amongst  the  millions  who  inhabit 
these  islands  to  nnderstand  the  utter  falseness 
of  such  an  argument  and  the  gross  injnstice 
thereby  done  to  an  excellent  building  material ; 
and  having  such  a warning  before  our  eyes,  soma 
captious  reader  may  well  ask,  why  we  wrote 
about  stucco  at  all  ? Why  not  let  sleeping  dogs 
lie  ? Why  stir  mud  any  more  than  pitch  ? — for 
though  stucco  is  neither  mud  nor  pitch,  the  slime 
of  tbe  Tiber  has  helped  to  make  one  kind,  and 
the  slime  of  the  Dead  Sea  another.  Those,  how. 
ever,  who  love  stucco  will  probably  admit  tbe 
excellence  of  any  argument  we  may  have  used 
in  favour  of  it,  and  those  who  hate  it  may  recall 
a witty  anecdote.  When  some  good-natured 
friend  told  Stella  how  beautifully  Swift  had 
written  regarding  her  rival  she  expressed  no 
surprise,  for  she  knew  the  Dean  had  also  written 
finely  about  a broomstick.  Many  worthy  people 
have,  doubtless,  long  thonght  about  stucco  in  a 
spirit  similar  to  that  which  urged  the  satirist  to 
treat  of  a broomstick ; and  so,  perhaps,  it  is 
necessary  now  and  then  to  say  a word  to  suoh — 
not  finely,  but  in  a homely  fashion — concerning 
an  ancient  material  which  in  proper  hands  may 
be  made  just  as  artistic  and  lovely  as  it  is  com. 
fortable  and  clean. 


ROYAL  ARCHEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  session  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  commenced  on  Tuesday  last  at  Col- 
chester, the  reputed  Camulodunum  of  tbe 
Roman  period.  At  raid-day  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  received  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide 
(president)  and  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  bade  them  a hearty  welcome. 

After  luncheon  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Lord 
Carlingford,  the  president  of  the  meeting, 
delivered  an  inaugural  address,  in  which  he 
showed  the  value  of  archmological  reaearohes, 
and  traced  the  ancient  history  of  the  connty 
and  the  borough. 

We  have  so  ranch  arcbajological  matter  in  our 
present  number  that  we  must  postpone  a report 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Institute. 


Proposed  Centennial  Monument. — Litho- 
graphs are  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  of  Mr. 
Story’s  design  for  tbe  Centennial  Monument  to 
Liberty,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Independence- 
square,  and  for  which  subscriptions  are  invited. 
The  American  Architect  says  : — “ They  show  a 
tall  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a colossal  statue  of 
Liberty,  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap,  and  carrying 
a flag,  the  staff,  tipped  with  an  eagle,  in  her 
right  hand,  her  left  hand  resting  on  a shield. 
Around  the  upper  part  of  the  pedestal  moves  a 
continuous  procession  of  female  figures, — forty 
or  BO, — which  typify  the  different  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union.  The  choice  of  Mr. 
Story  is  one  of  the  many  judicions  selections 
by  which  the  men  of  Philadelphia  have  shown 
their  wisdom.  It  is,  of  oourso,  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  effect  of  the  sculpture  from  tbe 
somewhat  rongh  lithograph  that  is  published. 
The  only  means  of  showing  it  would  be  a sketch- 
model  from  the  sculptor’s  own  hand ; and  we 
have  not  heard  that  any  such  has  been  received. 
The  figure  of  Liberty  mnst  be  treated  witbmnch 
grandeur,  in  order  to  avoid  the  commonplace. 
To  design  the  forty  figures  which  encircle  the 
pedestal,  with  the  requisite  variety  and  cha- 
racter, is  an  equally  difficult  task,  one  such  as 
few  sculptors  of  our  day  set  themselves;  and 
we  can  think  of  no  American  sculptor,  except 
Mr.  Story,  in  whose  hands  we  should  feel  ihit 
it  was  safe.” 


Aua.  5,  1876.] 
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“MEECANTILE  AKOHITBCTURE." 

“Tomkyns, — Mancbester  Goods,”  is  the  in- 
•scription  on  the  front  of  one  of  the  warehonse 
designs  given  in  Mr.  Ogden’s  book,  pnblished 
under  the  above  title,*  and  the  inscription  is  not 
n,  bad  indication  of  the  character  of  the  designs 
<3ontainod  in  it.  Architecturally  speaking,  they 
are  ” Manchester  goods  " ; and  even  if  the  author 
did  nob  date  bis  preface  from  that  city,  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  style  and  feeling  of  a good 
deal  of  its  recent  shop  and  warehouse  archi* 
teoture  could  fail  to  recognise  the  same  charac- 
teristics in  this  collection  of  elevations  for 
buildings  of  that  class.  The  love  of  " chamfer, 
ing  ” in  all  its  most  recondite  and  highly, 
developed  forms,  the  desire  for  something  clever 
and  oat  of  the  way,  the  almost  total  absence  of 
real  taste  and  reSnement  in  style  and  detail, 
■combined  with  a considerable  degree  of  clever- 
ness  and  originality, — the  qnalities,  in  fact,  which 
distingnish  the  type  of  modern  Manchester 
architectnre  referred  to, — seem  to  be  sysle- 
•matised  in  this  volume. 

We  are  nob  on  that  account  decrying  Mr. 
Ogden’s  publication  unreservedly.  On  the  con- 
trary,  there  is  a good  deal  of  ability  in  some 
of  the  designs,  and  the  systematio  considera- 
tion of  mercantile  architecture  has  not  been 
much  undertaken  by  architects,  so  that  there  is 
reason  to  praise  at  least  the  good  iutentious  of  a 
member  of  the  profession  who  assists  in  drawing 
more  attention  to  it,  and  indicatingibas  a special 
held  for  architectural  treatment.  If  be  appears 
to  derive  his  style  too  exclusively  from  local  in- 
fluence  and  taste,  that  is  a defect  which  may  be 
corrected  hereafter.  And  though  many,  we  fear 
we  must  say  the  majority,  of  the  designs  in  the 
book  contain  much  that  is  oSensive  against  good 
taste,  some  are  good,  and  others  are  characterised 
-by  a degree  of  ingenuity  and  inventiveness  which, 
■though  somewhat  misapplied,  must  have  due 
credit,  when  we  consider  what  a ” fearful  wild, 
fowl  ” a blank  sheet  of  paper,  ready  to  receive 
■“  ideas,”  really  is,  and  how  much  labour  and  oon. 
trivance  of  hand  and  thought  must  have  gone  to 
fill  the  fifty  sheets  this  book  contains  with  the 
(mostly)  elaborate  designs  which  they  now 
exhibit. 

The  subject  of  warehouse  architecture  is  really 
a rather  extensive  one,  and  inclndes  problems 
beyond  what  are  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Ogden. 
The  word  ” warehouse  ” has,  in  fact,  a somewhat 
varying  signification.  In  many  places,  more 
especially  in  seaports,  a warehouse  is  a bnilding 
for  the  stowage  of  goods  on  a large  scale  and  in 
their  rough  state,  cargoes  of  bales  brought 
straight  from  the  ship's  hold,  &c. ; a building 
for  the  stowage,  but  not  for  the  exhibition,  of 
goods.  A considerable  proportion  of  what  are 
called  warehouses  in  London  are  of  this  type, 
which  in  Liverpool  and  other  large  ports  is  the 
only  class  of  bnilding  designated  by  that  term. 
In  Manchester  a warehonse  means,  we  believe, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  a building  for  the 
stowage  of  raw  goods,  but  for  the  stowage  and 
exhibition  of  manufactured  goods  for  sale. 
The  two  classes  of  buildings  are  perfectly 
different  in  their  requirements  and  associations, 
architecturally  speaking.  The  warehouse  for 
stowage  of  heavy  goods  not  immediately  to  be 
required,  of  course  is  naturally  a much  more 
plain  and  massively-constmcted  building  than 
that  for  manufactnrod  goods  which  are  to  be  dis. 
played,  or  which  are  in  course  of  regular  sale 
on  the  premises.  In  fact,  the  stowage  warehouse 
used  to  be  considered  a mere  matter  of  build, 
ing  thick  walls,  and  banging  strong  floors  in 
them ; and  some  largo  seaport  towns  are  fear, 
folly  disfigured  by  the  enormous  cubes  of  un- 
sightly  brickwork  with  barred  windows,  which 
seem  to  be  considered  the  necessary  and  normal 
type  of  the  warehonse.  Lately  it  has  been 
perceived  that  snch  buildings  do  in  fact,  offer 
opportunity,  at  little  extra  cost,  of  realising 
a great  deal  of  very  fine,  though  stern,  archi. 
tectural  expression,  and  may  even  be  made  to 
prodnoe  something  far  superior,  in  dignity  and 
massiveness  of  effect,  to  what  we  are  generally 
•able  to  achieve  in  civil  and  domestic  archi- 
teoture.  This  has  been,  to  a certain  extent, 
recognised  in  London,  and  attempts,  creditable 
both  to  owners  and  architects,  have  been  made 
to  render  this  class  of  building  a means  of  adding 
to  the  architectural  interest  of  a neighbourhood, 
•instead  of  defacing  it.  More  may  be  done  in  this 
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way  than  has  yet  been  accomplished ; the  great 
desideratum  being  that  nothing  pretentious  or 
ornate  should  be  aimed  at ; that  the  architectural 
effect  should  result  simply  from  the  frank  treat- 
ment of  the  building  so  as  to  emphasise  its 
strength  where  strength  is  most  wanted,  and  so 
as  to  give  to  its  practical  features  their  most 
effective  grouping  and  treatment  without 
descending  to  mere  ornamental  additions.  Far 
more  in  the  way  of  really  fine  architecture  is 
possible  with  a building  of  this  class,  treated  in 
this  way,  than  we  generally  get;  it  demands, 
more  than  most  things,  the  perception  and  feel- 
ing  of  a true  architect,  whose  consideration  and 
taste  need  not  be  considered  as  thrown  away 
because  expended  on  a building  for  so  practical — 
we  will  not  say  so  prosaic — a purpose,  for  we  do 
not  regard  commerce  as  prosaic.  We  may  just 
allude  to  the  fact,  which  some  of  our  readers 
may  remember,  that  one  of  the  very  best  things 
ever  done  by  a contemporary  architect  whose 
name  has  been  spoken  of  most  in  connexion  with 
the  art  side  of  architecture,  was — a drysalter’s 
warehouse.  Since  then  we  can  recall  having 
noticed  warehouse  designs,  of  the  same  olass, 
among  some  of  the  best  things  in  the  archi- 
tectural room  at  the  jRoyal  Academy,  so  that 
some  at  least  among  the  cleverer  members 
of  the  profession  have  “gone  and  done  like- 
wise.” 

The  warehouse  for  manufactured  goods  admits 
of  more  decorative  treatment.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  commercial  palace,  intended  to  indicate 
by  its  ontward  richness  of  treatment  the  wealth 
of  the  owner  of  the  stock ; so,  at  least,  we  have 
always  considered  the  Manchester  “ warehouse,” 
corresponding  perhaps  to  the  American  “ store,” 
to  be  so  intended.  This  type  of  building  is  evi- 
dently  contemplated  in  the  warehouse  designs  in 
the  present  volume  we  are  speaking  of.  They 
are  both  too  ornate  in  style,  and  too  deficient  in 
solidity  and  mass,  for  warehoases  for  stowage  of 
heavy  goods.  Regarded  in  the  former  light, 
some  of  the  designs  have  considerable  merit; 
chiefly  those  in  which  the  least  effect  is  aimed 
at.  Some  of  them  have  been  made  for  special 
situations,  such  as  where  there  is  a narrow  street, 
and  it  is  important  to  cat  off  as  little  light  from 
above  as  possible;  or  where  rights  of  light 
affect  the  upper  story  though  nob  the  lower,  &o. 
The  strong  point  in  the  best  of  the  designs  lies 
in  the  manner  of  grouping  and  disposing  the 
windows,  in  which  considerable  originality  and 
perception  of  effect  are  evidenced.  In  this  re. 
spect  the  elevations  shown  on  plates  38  and  41 
are  good  and  suggestive ; and  plate  36  shows  a 
sensible  and  suitable  front,  of  a plain  un- 
pretentions  type,  with  the  two  upper  stories 
oonbrived  so  as  to  fall  back  from  the  lino  of 
front  and  allow  of  light  passing.  In  many  of 
the  designs  there  are  points  which  are  sugges. 
tive,  and  which,  if  worked  out  with  more  refine- 
ment,  would  produce  some  novel  and  picturesque 
results,  Bnb  as  treated  here,  the  vulgarity 
of  some  of  these  designs  is  astounding.  The 
author  deliberately  professes,  in  his  preface,  to 
have  aimed  at  producing  designs  “ entirely 
eoleotio”  in  character,  “preferring  to  select  and 
combine  features  of  beauty  and  n'tility  from  any 
available  source,  all  picturesqueness  of  grouping 
or  detail  save  that  springing  from  evident  and 
natural  requirements  being  avoided.”  Now, 
there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  eclecticism  in 
one  point  of  view  ; bob,  to  be  worth  anything,  it 
must  be  the  result  of  a study  of  various  styles 
till  their  principles  are  mastered,  and  till  the 
designer,  taking  into  account  what  there  is  in 
oommon  between  them  in  essentials,  is  able  to 
modify  their  oharaoteristics  so  as  to  meet  each 
other  half  way,  if  one  may  so  put  it,  and  make  a 
oongroous  whole.  We  do  nob  say  this  is  often  done 
with  success  ; but  it  may  be  and  has  been  acoom- 
plished  with  very  good  effect  and  originality.  But 
deliberately  to  takefeatures  of  various  styles  and 
bundle  them  together,  as  Mr.  Ogden  has  done,  is 
only  the  way  to  produce  monstrosity  and  a sorb 
of  architectural  chaos,— a result  which  he  has 
most  successfully  accomplished.  Anything  more 
deliberately  hideous  than  the  design  on  plate  34, 
for  instance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine ; 
and  some  others  are  nearly  as  bad.  In  some 
which  are  nob  so  objectionable  otherwise,  such 
as  plate  50,  the  tenuity  of  the  piers,  presuming 
them  to  be,  as  they  apparently  are,  of  atone, 
destroys  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Plate  45  shows 
a better  instance  than  some  of  them  of  the  com- 
bioatioD,  to  a certain  extent,  of  Classic  and 
Gothic  detail;  an  experiment  which  has  been 
nob  nnfrequently  tried,  and  which  is  sometimes 
sncoessfol,  as  in  this  case,  when  the  Gothic  forms 
are  not  very  prononncedly,  Gothic,  and  the  Classic 


features  are  somewhat  modified  to  harmonise 
with  them.  The  author  seems  to  have  a great 
fancy  for  playing  clever,  or  at  least  odd  tricks 
with  string. courses  and  window.labels,  especially 
of  making  the  latter  interpenetrate  and  cross 
each  other,  in  a manner  which  is  essentially  un- 
arohiteotural,  and  makes  these  features  seem 
mere  bile  of  ribbon.work  stock  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  building,  instead  of  integral  features 
of  the  masonry  ; and  in  several  places  he 
makes  the  crowning  mouldings  of  the  raking 
cornice  on  a dormer  window  mitre  and  cross 
each  other,  and  continue  past  the  apex  iu  two 
horns,  like  the  angle  of  an  “Oxford”  piotore* 
frame.  The  effect  of  this,  even  in  the  drawing, 
mast  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  ; in  execution  it 
would  be  still  worse.  No  designer  possessed  of 
a particle  of  what  may  be  called  architectural 
morality  would  perpetrate  such  a thing.  Even 
in  some  of  the  better  and  soberer  designs,  we 
doubt  whether  the  author  has  realised  what 
would  be  the  eil’eot  in  execution  and  in  per. 
spective  of  some  of  the  “dodges”  which  he 
draws  in  elevation.  How  does  he  think,  for 
instance,  that  the  ground-floor  piers  in  plate  38 
would  look,  cot  up  on  both  sides  into  such  large 
and  irregular  ohamferings  ? They  would  appear 
very  twisted  and  awkward,  and  very  insaffioienb 
for  the  superstructure ; for  the  eye  would  judge 
of  their  width,  in  perspective,  by  the  breadth  of 
the  flab  Burfaco  left  on  the  wall  plane,  a mere 
strip  compared  with  that  of  the  flat  pier  of  the 
story  over.  In  putting  in  chamfers  in  elevation, 
designers  often  seem  to  forget  that  what  appears 
to  strengthen  a feature  when  drawn  in  elevation, 
by  the  adding  of  lines,  weakens  it  in  execution, 
both  really  and  apparently,  by  removing  material. 
Chamfering  is  a glorions  way,  no  doubt,  of 
manipulating  the  lines  of  a design  and  giving  it 
piquancy,  oa  t/ie  drawing-board  : it  has  become 
almost  a special  art  now,  with  snoh  innumerable 
varieties  as  to  seem  to  merit  a special  treatise  to 
itself, — “The  Complete  Chamferer,”  for  example. 
Only  nnforbunately  these  piquancies  have  a 
tendency  to  look  very  different  in  execution 
from  what  their  appearance  on  paper  would  lead 
the  unsophisticated  mind  to  expect. 

The  designs  given  for  offices  do  not  seem  to 
ns  to  difier  materially  in  treatment  from  those 
for  warehouses,  except  in  having,  in  some  oases 
(bub  nobin  all),  a larger  proportion  of  window 
space.  On  the  whole,  they  include  the  best 
things  in  point  of  design,  though  containing, 
also,  some  things  that  are  fearful  and  wonderful. 
Entire  want  of  repose  is  a quality  which  no 
cleverness  can  atone  for,  and  which  is  painfully 
illustrated  in  some  of  these  designs.  Plate  19 
shows  an  office  design,  one  of  the  best  in  point 
of  taste,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  preface  as 
“calculated  for  a position  requiring  additional 
means  of  light.”  Apparently  this  is  understood 
to  be  provided  for  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
windows  on  the  plan  of  a rather  flat  bay-window. 
As  we  have  several  times  met  with  this  odd  idea 
that  a projecting  bay-window  gives  more  light 
to  an  apartment  than  one  in  the  plane  of  the 
wall,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out,  what  one 
would  have  thought  was  obvious  to  any  one, 
that  you  can  get  no  more  light  into  the  room 
than  the  opening  iu  the  plane  of  the  main  wall 
will  admit,  and  that,  in  fact,  a bay-window  (unless 
made  with  a glass  roof)  rather  operates  in  de- 
priving a room  of  some  of  its  light,  by  the 
amonnt  which  its  roof  cabs  off.  Any  one  seated 
actually  in  the  bay  of  course  gets  more  light 
than  through  an  ordinary  flab  window,  but  the 
room  itself  gets  less. 

We  take  the  author  of  “ Mercantile  Archi. 
teoture  ” to  be  a young  member  of  the  profes- 
sion ; and  under  such  a supposition  the  work 
which  he  has  produced  is,  in  some  points,  un- 
donbtedly  creditable  to  him.  Its  title  is  too 
ambitions,  and  it  does  not  touch  upon  the  special 
style  of  mercantile  building,  the  “warehouse” 
properly  so-called,  which  gives  opportunity  for 
the  most  marked  and  distinctive  architectural 
treatment;  and  there  are  a good  many  designs 
in  it  which  the  author  will  probably  condemn 
himself  before  very  long.  But  there  is  a certain 
spirit,  cleverness,  and  originality  about  even 
some  of  the  more  objectionable  ones,  which  is, 
perhaps,  more  promising  than  merely  dull  good 
taste  running  in  a well-worn  groove. 


Albreclit  Barer. — “ The  Pdrsonal  History 
of  Albrecht  Diirer,  of  Niirnberg,  his  Works  and 
Times,”  which  was  in  course  of  preparation  by 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Holt  at  the  time  of  his  death,  has 
been  completed  by  bis  widow,  and  is  about  to 
be  published. 

a 
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A:krE RICAN  “COTTAGE”  ARCHITECTURE. 

OuB  American  coqsIds  seem  willing  to  let  us 
know  that  they  are  not  asleep  about  arobitecture, 
and  volumes  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  art, 
and  the  attention  paid  to  it,  in  the  States,  reach 
us  “quite”  frequently.  The  publication*  which 
forma  the  latest  instalment  exhibits  remarkably 
one  acoomplishment  in  the  way  of  getting  up  a 
book  in  which  we  are  by  no  means  so  proficient  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  : we  allade  to  the  manu- 
facture of  title-pages.  The  title-page  of  the  book 
before  ns  is  itself  a literary  effort.  It  includes 
over  180  words,  and  would  fill  about  a quarter 
of  our  column  if  reprinted  in  full,  even  in  “close 
order.”  In  it  we  read  that,  in  addition  to  the 
general  plans  and  designs  of  houses  engraved, 
there  may  be  found  “ a great  variety  of  designs 
for  cornices,  brackets,  windows,  window-caps, 
doors,  piazzas,  porches,  bay  and  dormer  windows, 
observatories,  towers,  chimney-tops,  balconies, 
canopies,  scrolls,  gable  and  sawed  ornaments, 
fences,  stairs,  newels,  architraves,  mantels, 
plaster  finish,  &o.,  &c.”  “ That’s  your  sort,”  as 

Goldfinch  says  in  the  play.  One  almost  gasps 
on  reaching  the  final  “&c.,  &c.,”  and  contem- 
plating the  possible  vistas  of  further  information 
thereby  suggested.  The  list  reminds  one  of  the 
advertisements  of  Messrs.  Flasbman  & Co.,  who 
invite  you  to  “ furnish  throughout  ” from  their 
celebrated  establishment.  We  fear  the  parallel 
may  be  carried  further,  and  that  persons  going  to 
build,  who  endeavour  to  furnish  their  brains  from 
Messrs.  Bicknell’s  pnblication,  will  find  the  real 
contents  of  the  establishment  sadly  at  variance 
with  the  grandiloquence  of  the  advertisement. 

The  book  is,  in  fact,  a jumble  of  designs, 
among  which  all  the  articles  enumerated  in  the 
title-page  may  be  included  (we  do  not  see  where 
“towers”  come),  hut  which,  in  fact,  offer  very 
small  choice  to  any  one  looking  for  hints  or 
precedent^.  Such  a publication  is  utterly  use- 
less  in  England,  as  the  few  things  in  it  that 
are  at  all  good  are  only  adapted  from  contem- 
porary  English  work  5 and  few  persona  of 
educated  taste  in  this  country  would  find  any- 
thing to  admire  in  the  ornamental  designs, 
which,  though  not  altogether  devoid  of  merit, 
are  mostly,  not  to  say  entirely,  in  a very  common- 
place style.  The  volume  may  have  a certain 
amount  of  interest  as  indicating  (if  we  are  to 
take  it  as  indicatins)  the  progress  of  taste  in 
domestic  architecture  in  the  Northern  States; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  its  being  any  fair 
test  of  this. 

The  main  title  of  the  book  is  itself  puzzling,  as 
one  cannot  see  why  “detail,  cottage,  and  oon- 
structive  architecture”  should  be  severally 
enumerated  as  separate  branches.  Cottage 
architecture  must  also  be  constructive  archi- 
tecture, so  that  the  division  is  unmeaning.  It 
would  seem,  from  a comparison  of  the  contents 
of  the  hook,  that  the  term  “cottage  archi- 
tectore  ” is  used  in  a wider  meaning  than  with 
ps,  and  is  applied  generally  to  the  class  of  bouses 
for  which  we  have  no  better  name  than  “ villas,” 
including  dwellings  of  some  considerable  size. 
Among  these  it  may  interest  English  architects 
to  see  what  is  termed  in  an  American  publication 
a house  “ in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style”  (pi.  15), 
and  its  details  on  the  next  page.  Some  of  the 
details  of  woodwork  based  on  Renaissance  forms 
are  better,  and  are  rather  fanciful  and  effective ; 
indeed,  it  seems  that  in  assimilating  or  using  up 
the  styles  of  the  Old  World,  American  taste  in 
design  harmonises  better  with  Renaissance  than 
with  Gothic  feeling,  and  makes  more  out  of  it. 
Whenever  anything  like  Gothic  detail  is  given 
in  American  arohitectnral  publications,  it  seems 
to  be  mostly  of  the  Batty  Langley  type,  or 
reverting  to  that.  There  are  exceptions  ; and 
there  are  not  wanting  eminent  and  cultivated 
members  of  American  society  who  have  carried 
back  to  their  own  land  from  Europe  a true  per- 
ception  of  what  makes  the  real  excellence  of 
Medimval  art,  and  whose  inflnence  maybe  felt 
in  time;  perhaps  is  already  felt  more  than  we 
know  of  here.  Bub  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  architectural  publications  which  reach  ns 
from  America,  the  standard  of  taste  and  know- 
ledge  in  these  matters  is  either  still  low,  or  is 
inadequately  illustrated.  Publications  of  the 
kind  we  are  alluding  to  seem,  moreover,  to  be 
too  little  under  educated  professional  control,  too 
much  under  mere  publishing  influence.  The 
present  work,  like  one  we  recently  noticed  at 
some  length, t seems  to  be  the  enterprise  of  a 

• Dptai!,  Cottage,  and  Conatrnctive  Arcbitectnre,  ic. 
New  York  : A.  J.  Bictnell  & Co.  Loodon  : Sampson 
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publishing  firm  only,  and  no  professional  or 
architectural  editor’s  name  appears  in  connexion 
with  it;  nor  have  the  designs  any  designer’s 
name,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a few  general 
views  and  plans  of  bouses  the  architect’s  name  is 
appended. 

Among  the  designs  for  houses,  almost  the  only 
two  which  we  can  like  are  two  geometrical 
elevations  in  a more  masonic  and  less  “ Swiss- 
cottage”  manner  than  the  rest;  one  a design 
for  a house  in  flats  on  the  French  system,  the 
planning  and  lighting  of  which,  by  the  way,  are 
rather  ingeniously  though  simply  coutrived,  ex- 
cept that  we  cannot  make  out  the  W.  C.  provision, 
or  whether  there  is  any  at  all ; and  the  other  a 
page  of  designs  for  some  ordinary  three-storied 
street  houses,  which  are  simply  but  effectively 
and  suitably  treated.  Some  of  the  details  for 
woodwork  are'  not  bad,  though  in  a rather  com- 
mon.place  taste,  and  without  sufficient  profile 
sections  and  constructional  detail  for  a book 
which  professes  to  fulfil  a practical  object.  The 
designs  for  " cottages  and  villas  ” on  a smaller 
scale,  are  of  a sadly  gimcraok  type.  In  one 
point,  however,  we  have  learned  a more  dignified 
phraseology.  We  notice  that  in  the  plan  of  the 
hoDse  in  flats  before  mentioned,  what  we  should 
call  the  “ lifts  ” for  tenants  and  for  coal  hare 
a nobler  nomenclature,  and  are  lettered  as 
" passenger  elevator  ” and  “ fuol  elevator.”  That 
is  the  one  thing  we  can  profess  to  have  learned 
from  Messrs.  Bickuell  &,  Co.’s  publication  ; and 
we  hope  that  in  future  a lift  will  always  be 
spoken  of,  by  all  educated  architects  and  builders, 
as  an  “ elevator.” 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  have 
no  desire  to  banter  American  architectural  works, 
as  such.  We  know  that  there  are  very  able  and 
clever  architects  in  America;  we  read  occa- 
sionally admirable  addresses  and  papers  de- 
livered at  professional  meetings  in  the  States, 
and  reported  in  professional  papers.  But  our 
complaint  is  that  we  can  find  little  evidence 
in  American  architectural  publications, — such,  at 
least,  as  reach  ns, — that  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession  in  the  States  are  exercising  any  im- 
portant or  serious  influence  on  the  taste  of  the 
general  public,  unless  it  be  through  some  of  their 
buildings.  Architectural  publications  seem  to  be 
left  to  the  enterprise  of  publishers,  and  as  a mere 
matter  of  business,  and  got  up  in  a popular 
rather  than  in  a really  architectural  spirit.  We 
see  and  know  of  nosuoh  works  as  are  frequently 
brought  out  by  English  architects;  works  deal- 
ing  ably,  both  scientifically  and  artistically,  with 
important  branches  of  architecture  and  archeeo- 
logy,  and  illnstrated  in  a first-class  manner  by 
the  pencil  or  under  the  direct  superintendence  of 
the  author.  Of  arohmology  there  is,  of  course, 
necessarily  little  for  the  American  architect,  in 
relation  to  bis  own  country.  But,  unless  archi- 
tecture is  more  empirical,  more  destitute  of 
guide  or  landmark,  in  America,  than  we  should 
wish  to  suppose,  we  cannot  nnderstand  why  the 
pnblications  illustrative  of  the  art  which  reach 
us  from  the  new  conntry  should  be  so  far  in- 
ferior  in  every  respect  to  those  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  here.  There  is  surely  something  for  the 
American  architects  to  do  in  this  respect ; some 
room  for  them  to  make  further  efforts  towards 
rendering  the  art  better  understood  and  appre- 
dated,  by  illustrative  and  critical  publications 
somewhat  less  commonplace  in  matter  and  style 
than  what  we  have  hitherto  seen  ; publications 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated  of  with  the 
comprehensiveness,  accuracy,  and  artistic  feeling 
of  a trained  professional  mind,  and  not  with  the 
shallow  empiricism  of  a trading  firm  making  a 
book.  If  we  have  appeared  somewhat  harsh  in 
our  comments  on  this  and  one  or  two  previons 
publications  brought  out  in  America,  it  is  be- 
cause we  feel  that  the  work  is  being  done  there 
by  the  wrong  hands  and  in  the  wrong  way.  Let 
any  of  the  really  able  men  in  the  profession  in 
America  illustrate  their  art  in  publications  in 
which  their  best  ability  and  research  are  shown, 
and  which  bear  the  stamp  of  professional  autho- 
rity, and  they  may  be  sure  of  a hearty  welcome 
and  an  appreciative  criticism  in  our  colnmns. 


KINEMATICS  OF  MACHINERY.* 
Fokmeely  a machine  was  considered  as  a 
whole,  but  Professor  'Willis,  in  his  “ Principles 
of  Mechanism,”  separated  the  ideas  of  force, 
time,  and  motion,  and  considered  motion  withont 
reference  to  the  other  two,  calling  the  study 

• The  Kinematice  of  MachiofTT.  Bv  F.  Reoleanx. 
Traoslfttcd  and  edifed  by  Alex,  B.  W.  EeoDedy,  C.E. 
London  : Macmillon  & Co.  1370. 
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thus  separated  the  science  of  pure  mechanism, 
and  hitherto  writers  have  examined  mechanisms 
as  a whole,  without  attempting  to  analyse  them,, 
or  to  investigate  their  mode  of  formation  ; but  the 
translator  (who  is  professor  of  mechanical  and 
civil  engineering  in  the  University  College, 
London)  says  in  his  preface  that  the  author, — 
Professor  Reuleaux,  ol  Berlin, — has  followed  a 
better  method,  which,  in  the  following  remarks, 
we  merely  indicate,  and  by  no  means  fully  ex- 
plain. Every  one  who  has  or  thinks  he  has  in- 
vented a machine  should  study  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  author,  before  taking  proceedings 
to  obtain  a patent ; and  in  any  case  the  study 
will  be  useful  in  enabling  the  inventor  to  sim- 
plify the  movements  of  the  working  parts,  and 
so  enhance  the  value  of  the  machine.  Practical 
John  Bull  must  study  principles  more  than  he 
has  done,  in  machinery  as  well  as  in  other  things. 
“Theory  and  practice,”  says  the  author,  “are 
not  antagonistic,  as  is  so  often  taoitly  assumed. 
Theory  is  not  necessarily  unpractical,  nor 
practice  nnscientifie,  although  both  of  these  may 
occur.  The  popular  antithesis  should  rather  be 
between  theory  and  empiricism.” 

Kinematics  is  commonly  defined  as  the  science 
of  motion, — of  pure  motion ; the  word  is  used 
by  the  author  in  the  limited  sense,  for  the  science 
of  constrained  motion,  that  is,  motion  as  it  oconrs 
in  machines,  without  reference  to  the  ideas  of 
either  time  or  force  ; bub  the  translator  says  that 
in  this  conntry  it  cannot  now  be  adopted  in  that 
limited  sense,  for  it  has  obtained  a firm  hold  in 
a much  more  extended  sense,  and  one  which  is, 
moreover,  quite  legitimate;  and  he  has  there- 
fore changed  the  original  title  Theorctische  Kine- 
vuitik  to  *•  Kinematics  of  Machinery.”  As  yet, 
he  says,  we  have  no  word  for  the  study  of  motion 
as  change  of  position  merely  ; be  suggests  Meta- 
statics for  the  purpose. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  determine  the 
conditions  which  are  common  to  all  machines,  in 
order  to  decide  what  it  is,  among  the  great 
variety  of  forms,  that  essentially  constitutes  a 
machine,  and  shows  that  the  proper  definition  of 
a machine  is  “a  combination  of  resistant  bodies 
so  arranged  that  by  their  means  the  mechanical 
forces  of  nature  can  be  compelled  to  do  work 
accompanied  by  certain  determinate  motions  ” ; 
and  kinematics  is  thus  “ the  study  of  those 
arrangements  of  the  machine  by  which  the 
mutual  motions  of  its  parts,  considered  as  changes 
of  position,  are  determined.”  The  difference 
between  this  definition  of  Kinematics  and  that 
which  Ampere  (who  invented  the  name)  indi- 
cated, is  that  it  is  made  to  belong  essentially  not 
to  meohanics,  as  with  Ampere,  but  to  the  science 
of  machines. 

Searching  back  in  history  for  the  origin  of 
machines,  and  still  further  back  into  the  past, 
the  author  contradicts  the  popular  notion  that 
the  lever  was  tbe  first  machine.  “ In  taking  the 
lever  as  the  first  machine,  we  think  of  men’s 
attempts  to  deal  with  or  overcome  great 
resistances.  It  is  not  this,  however,  which  first 
attracts  the  opening  conscionsness,  but  is  much 
rather  the  accompanying  phenomenon,  mofton. 
Tbe  child  shows  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
sails  of  a windmill,  in  the  mill-wheel,  and  other 
such  portions  of  machinery  as  have  distinctly 
regular  motions ; at  first,  however,  he  thinks 
nothing  of  the  forces  applied  or  brought  into 
action  by  them.  The  separation  of  the  idea  of 
force  from  that  of  motion  is  a very  difficult 
mental  operation,  and  we  find  it  occurring  late 
and  gradually.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the 
machines  coming  first  from  the  unaccustomed 
hands  of  their  makers  are  those  in  which  forces  play 
acomparativelysubordioate  part, — fortbeydo  not 
exceed  the  exertions  which  the  worker  himself 
makes,  imperfectly  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing. 
This  really  lies  at  the  root  of  the  continual 
recurrence  of  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion  ; 
certain  minds  are  always  irresistibly  attracted 
by  the  motion  itself,  by  the  first  impression 
gained  solely  from  external  appearanceB,from  the 
overpowering  influence  of  which  even  the  most 
acoomplisbed  cannot  boast  themselves  to  be 
entirely  free.” 

Geiger,  says  the  author,  in  his  excellent  little 
work  on  tbe  origin  of  tools  and  the  production  of 
fire,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  rotary  motion 
was  the  first  that  men  produced  by  any  arrange, 
ment  which  could  be  called  machinal.  A piece 
of  wood,  ronghly  pointed  at  one  end,  is  placed 
perpendicularly  upon  another,  in  which  a small 
hole  or  recess  has  been  made,  and  is  caused  to 
twirl  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
bands  until  the  shreds  rnbbed  off  the  wood,  or 
some  fibres  of  cotton  or  fragments  of  pith  placed 
upon  it,  catch  fire.  (Tylor,  “ Early  History  of 
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Mankiod,”  Lonilon,  1870,  §241;  and  Kleiutn, 
yol.  ii,,  § 66,  are  referred  to.) 

“ The  discoveries  made  iu  recent  excavations 
allow  U8  to  conclnde  with  great  certainty  that 
primitive  nations  used  some  such  arrangement” 
as  a cord  wound  round  a twirling  stick,  its  ends 
l^eld  in  the  hands  and  pulled  backwards  and 
forwards,  the  upper  end  of  the  stick  being 
sharpened,  and  the  required  downward  pressure 
given  to  it  through  a third  piece  of  wood  similar 
to  the  under.piece,  held  and  pressed  down  by  a 
third  worker  “ for  working  those  borers  with 
which  to  our  astonishment  they  were  able  to  drill 
holes  in  wood,  bone,  horn,  and  even  very  hard 
atone.”  The  secret  was  that  sand  and  water 
were  used  along  with  the  boring-pieces. 

In  a machine,  the  moving  bodies  are  prevented 
by  bodies  iu  contact  with  them  from  making  any 
other  than  the  required  motion,  and  “a  machine 
consist  solely  of  bodies  which  tlnis  correspond, 
^air-wisc,  reciprocally.  These  form  the  kine- 
matic  or  mecbanismal  elements  of  the  machine.” 
The  shaft  and  the  bearing,  the  screw  and  the  nut, 
are  examples  of  such  pairs  of  elements.  The 
kinematic  elements  of  a maobine  are  not  em. 
ployed  singly,  but  always  in  pairs,  and  the 
machine  cannot  so  well  be  said  to  consist  of 
elements  as  of  pairs  of  elemenU.  A large  num. 
ber  of  motions  oan  be  obtained  simply  by  pairs 
of  elements,  and  the  combination  of  pairs  of 
elements  is  called  a chain,  or  more  fully  a kine- 
matic chain.  The  body  which  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  elements  of  two  different  pairs  is 
then  a link  of  the  kinematic  chain,  and 
when  all  the  links  are  constrained  to  execute 
determinate  relative  motions  the  kinematic  chain 
is  said  to  be  closed,  the  whole  forming  a linkage 
returning  upon  itself  like  an  endless  chain ; but 
to  obtain  absolute  and  definite  motion  one  link 
of  the  chain  mast  be  fixed  in  position  relatively 
to  the  position  of  surrounding  space  asanmed  to 
be  stationary.  The  relative  motions  of  the  links 
then  become  absolute.  A closed  kinematic  chain, 
of  which  one  link  is  thus  made  stationary,  is 
called  a mechanism.  A kinematic  mechanism 
is  moved  if  a mechanicalforce  or  effort  be  applied 
to  one  of  its  movable  links  in  such  a way  as  to 
alter  its  position.  The  effort  thus  applied  per- 
forms mechanical  work  which  is  accompanied  by 
determinate  motions  ; the  whole,  that  is  to  say, 
is  a machine. 

Having,  in  128  sections  of  the  book,  oconpying 
486  pages,  and  with  the  help  of  355  figures 
(some  of  which  are  elaborately  defined)”  ex. 
amined  the  machine  as  a combination  of  con. 
strnctive  elements,  and  also  investigated  the 
nature  of  the  latter  individually,  the  author 
arrives  at  his  final  problem, — the  examination  of 
the  machine  as  a whole.  He  first  examines  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  usual  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject.  The  usual  conception  of  a complete  ma- 
chine has  been  that  it  oonsi-ts  of  three  parts  or 
groups  of  parts,  viz., — (1)  The  receiver  of  energy, 
or  the  receptor;  (2)  the  parts  transmitting 
motion,  or  the  communicator;  (3)  the  working 
parts,  or  tool. 

The  part  or  group  of  parts  constituting  the 
receptor  is  generally  understood  to  be  that  upon 
which  the  natural  force  driving  the  machine  acts 
klirectly  ; the  tool  is  the  part  by  means  of  which 
the  energy  received  by  the  machine  is  directly 
expended  in  producing  the  required  change  in 
or  in  connexion  with  the  body  to  be  worked  on. 
As  the  motions  of  these  two  seta  of  parts  are 
seldom  identical,  the  second  group  of  parts  is 
required  to  transmit  motion  from  one  to  the  other. 
But  if  we  look,  says  the  author,  more  closely  at 
this  idea,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  treading  upon 
very  uncertain  ground,  for  if  every  complete 
machine  must  have  some  motor, — must  be  driven 
by  steam,  air,  water,  gas,  &c.,' — 'then  evidently 
the  lathe  and  planing  machine  cannot  be  complete. 
•Scarcely  any  of  the  machines  in  a factory, 
indeed,  could  be  considered  as  complete.  The 
common  nsage,  therefore,  iu  which  they  all 
receive  the  name  “machine,”  must  be  entirely  in. 
accurate;  and  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  tool 
is  not  au  essential  part  of  the  machine,  it  is 
accidental  to  it  only.  Then,  as  to  the  receptor, 
he  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  form 
an  essential  part  of  the  complete  machine,  being 
that  part  to  which  water,  wind,  steam,  gas,  a 
weight,  a spring,  or  a living  agent,  directly  im- 
parts the  energy  by  which  the  machine  accom- 
pliahes  its  work ; the  receptor  is  a link  in  the 
kinematic  chain,— the  piece  through  which  the 
driving  effort  is  introduced  forms  a part  of  the 
kinematic  chaioage  of  the  machine. 

In  his  closing  remarks  the  author  says  it  is 
very  noteworthy  that  all  the  principal  problems 
of  machinery  are  connected  with  a comparatively 


very  small  number  of  kinematic  chains ; these 
are  the  screw  chain,  the  wheel  chain,  the  crank 
chain,  the  cam  chain,  the  ratchet  chain,  and  the 
pulley  chain.  The  problems  not  covered  by 
these  ohaioB  are  all  more  or  less  inferior  in 
importance. 


SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT,  R.A.,  ON 
ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

The  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeacon- 
ries of  Northampton  and  Oakham  visited  St. 
Alban’s  on  the  19th  and  20th  ult.,  when  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  gave  a vivi  voce  explanation  of 
the  architectural  history  of  the  abbey,  which,  he 
said,  was  founded  in  early  times  by  Offa,  but  no 
remains  of  the  original  building  existed,  except 
a few  materials  which  were  used  up  again  in 
rebnilding  the  church,  viz.,  some  turned  balos- 
ters  of  Saxon  origin.  It  was  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  abbey  that  the  three  last  Saxon 
abbots  had  intended  to  rebuild  the  abbey  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  had  collected  materials  for  that 
purpose  from  the  ruins  of  Verulam.  The  task 
was  inherited  from  them  by  the  first  Norman 
abbot,  Paul,  cousin  of  Laufrano.  He  set  to  work 
about  the  building  some  few  years  later  than 
Lanfranc  set  about  building  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, and  he  made  it  very  much  larger  than  the 
contemporary  church  of  Canterbury,  but  it  was 
very  much  shorn  of  beauty  in  consequence  of 
the  untractable  nature  of  the  materials  collected 
by  his  predecessors.  The  parts  remaining  of 
Abbot  Paul’s  church  were  very  massive,  very 
noble  and  very  grand,  bat  were  almost  as 
entirely  without  architectural  detail  as  any 
great  engineering  structure  of  the  present  day. 
The  tower  was  the  most  perfect  part  remain- 
ing  of  the  Norman  church,  and  they  would 
see  the  arches  of  a great  part  of  the  interior 
of  the  church  still  retaining  the  form  then 
given  them.  Some  little  work  was  done  by  . 
later  Norman  abbots,  particularly  at  one  of  the 
transepts.  At  the  end  of  tbe  twelfth  century 
one  of  the  abbots,  John  de  Celia,  conceived  the  , 
very  ambitious  idea  of  rebuilding  the  nave  and 
west  front.  Many  of  them  might  have  seen  the 
account  Matthew  Paris  had  given  of  his  extra- 
ordinary  failures  in  carrying  out  this  project. 
He  could  not  obtain  funds,  and  a good  deal  of 
what  he  rebuilt  fell  down,  but  a small  portion  of 
his  work  still  remains,  showing  that  his  design, 
if  it  could  have  been  carried  out,  would  have 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent structures  of  which  this  country  could 
boast.  He  did  not  know  any  Early  English 
work  existing  which  was  finer  in  its  details 
than  these  unfinished  remains  he  had  left  us. 
The  work  was  taken  up  after  his  death,  in  1214, 
by  his  successor.  Abbot  William  de  Trumpington, 
who  carried  out  five  bays  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave,  and  four  on  the  north.  Trumpingtou’s 
Early  English  work  fell  very  short  in  beauty  of 
that  of  Abbot  John  de  Celia.  The  next  work 
was  done  by  Abbot  John  de  Hertford  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
eastern  arm  of  tbe  church  gave  way.  Tbe  work 
was  continued  by  his  successor,  Roger  de  Norton, 
to  whom  they  owed,  no  doubt,  tbe  whole  recon- 
struction of  that  part  of  the  church  at  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  abbot  prolonged 
the  abbey  towards  the  east,  and  there  he  (Sir 
Gilbert)  would  be  able  to  show  them  some  most 
beautiful  chapels  De  Norton  commenced  and 
nearly  finished,  and  the  lady-chapel  which  be 
commenced,  but  did  not  nearly  finish.  Daring 
the  abbacy  of  Hugh  de  Eversden,  who  finished 
the  lady-chapel,  a catastrophe  occurred  in  tbe 
nave.  Several  Norman  bays  which  had  been 
left  by  Abbot  Trumpington  suddenly  fell,  and 
Hugh  Eversden  built  them,  or  rather  began 
to  rebuild  them,  with  the  beantiful  later  deco- 
rations of  his  period,  but  with  a boldness 
which  hardly  belonged  to  that  period.  He 
appeared  to  be  rather  carrying  ont  the  idea 
of  the  bolder  work  of  Trumpington.  The  work 
went  on  for  a considerable  time,  and  was  at 
length  completed.  This,  he  believed,  nearly 
completed  the  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
structure ; but  to  be  added  to  that  was  the 
erection  of  innumerable  tombs  and  screens,  and 
magnificent  works  of  various  kinds,  of  the 
history  of  which  it  was  no  nse  attempting  to 
give  any  outline.  He  wonld  only,  in  conclusion, 
say  two  or  three  words  about  the  restoration 
which  had  been  going  on  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  It  was  oingiuated,  he  might  say,  by 
a very  alarming  occurrence — the  appearance  of 
some  terrible  cracks  in  one  of  the  piers  of  the 
central  tower,  at  a time  when  he  bad  a little 
work  going  on  in  the  abbey.  His  clerk  of  the 


works,  Mr.  Chappie,  he  believed  first  noticed 
them,  and  pointed  them  ont  to  him  and  others. 
Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  save  the 
tower,  which  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
falling,  and  a small  fund  was  raised  for  this 
purpose.  This  work  turned  ont  to  cost  a great 
ueal  of  money,  but  it  was  done  in  time  to  save 
the  tower,  which  he  believed  was  now  as  strong 
as  ever  it  was.  The  restoration  was  afterwards 
continued  through  to  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
church,  and  partially  into  the  eastern  chapels 
beyond.  Those  chapels  were  taken  in  hand  by 
Lady  Salisbury,  and  they  had  been  saved  Irotn 
absolute  ruin  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  subscriptions 
collected  by  the  ladies  of  Hertfordshire  towards 
her  fund.  That  fund  had  ceased  for  the  present, 
but  be  hoped  it  would  shortly  be  set  on  foot 
again,  and  these  magnificent  chapels  restored  to 
their  pristine  beauty.  Tney  had  also  carried  on 
the  work  as  far  as  the  rood-screen,  which  sepa- 
rated  the  choir  from  the  nave,  but  they  had  not 
bad  funds  sufficient  to  make  it  perfect.  The 
money  bad,  he  believed,  been  spent  thoroughly 
well,  and  not  a shilling  had  been  wasted  on  what 
any  one  could  fairly  wish  had  been  left  undone. 
The  building  bad  been  placed,  as  far  as  tbe  funds 
would  go,  in  a perfect  state  of  repair,  and  a great 
many  antiquities  had  been  brought  to  light 
during  tbe  progress  of  the  restoration.  One 
thing  especially  had  occurred  which  he  ought 
not  to  leave  unmentioned,  viz.,  the  recovery  of 
the  substructureB  of  the  shrines  of  St.  Alban 
and  Sc.  Ampbibalne.  There  were  some  blocked 
up  arches  at  tbe  east  end  of  the  church.  The 
late  rector.  Dr.  Nicholson,  commenced  the  open- 
ing out  of  these  arches,  and  in  doing  so  found 
a great  many  beautiful  marble  fragments.  At 
first  he  did  not  know  what  they  were,  bnt  on 
reference  to  documents  relating  to  the  abbey  he 
believed  them  to  be  portions  of  the  shrine  of 
St.  Alban.  Nothing  more  was  discovered  until 
1872,  when,  perhaps  surreptitiously,  for  they 
were  never  commissioned  by  the  committee  to 
do  so,  they  opened  out  all  these  arches,  and 
found  upwards  of  2,000  fragments  of  tbe  marble 
sbrine  of  St.  Alban.  These  fragments  were 
very  skilfully  and  ingeniously  fitted  together, 
and  the  struotare  set  up  again  in  the  place 
where  tbe  sockets  still  remaining  showed  that 
the  shrine  formerly  stood.  The  shrine  of  St. 
Amphibalns,  fragments  of  which  had  also  been 
discovered,  was  only  partially  restored,  bnt  they 
still  bad  an  immense  quantity  of  material,  and 
hoped  to  be  able  to  make  it  as  perfect 
as  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban  itself.  He  wonld 
only  add  one  or  two  words.  Their  funds  were 
absolutely  exhausted,  and  he  did  not  know  that 
they  had  any  immediate  prospect  of  obtaining 
fresh  funds,  but  he  thought  he  might  say  that 
if  they  were  not  forthcoming,  and  that  pretty 
rapidly,  and  on  a large  scale,  the  country  would 
be  disgraced,  and  that  magnificent  fane  would 
be  left  in  a half-ruined  state,  a witness  of  shame 
to  the  nation  that  had  suffered  it  so  to  remain. 

On  the  following  day.  Sir  Gilbert  described 
the  sites  of  the  apaidal  chapels  formerly  at  the 
end  of  the  transepts.  Tbe  visitors  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  sonth  side  of  the  abbey  at  the  east 
end,  and  afterwards  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
where  the  examination  of  tbe  interior  was  com- 
menced. Sir  Gilbert  Scott  again  referred  to 
the  attempted  reoonstrnction  of  the  western  part 
of  the  abbey  by  John  de  Celia  (1195-1214).  This 
abbot,  though  a man  of  great  artistic  taste  and 
skill,  was  unfortunately  not  a man  of  business, 
and,  having  demolished  the  vast  Norman  facade, 
he  exhausted  all  methods  of  obtaining  money 
(including  that  of  sending  a monk  about  the 
country  who  declared  he  had  been  raised  from 
the  dead  by  tbe  relics  of  St.  Amphibalus)  and  was 
unable  to  carry  on  the  work  of  rebuilding  it. 
At  the  request  of  Sir  Gilbert  Soott,  Mr.  Ridgway 
Lloyd  read  the  account  given  by  Matthew  Paris 
of  De  Celia’s  failure,  and  Sir  Gilbert  remarked 
that  the  account  was  a very  good  specimen,  not 
only  of  Medieval  history,  but  of  Mediaeval  joking. 
Tbe  abbot  appears  to  have  been  victimised  by 
his  first  builder,  Hugh  Goldcliff,  “ a man  deceitful 
and  false,  but  an  excellent  workman,”  and  he 
was  forgetful,  writes  Matthew  Pans,  “of  the 
admonition  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  to  him  who 
is  about  to  build  to  compute  the  cost,  lest  ail 
begin  to  jest  at  him,  saying,  ‘This  tnau  began  to 
bnild  and  was  not  able  to  finish.’  ” Tbe  work 
was  for  a time  abandoned,  and  fell  into  decay, 
“the  ruins  of  tbe  flowers  and  images  provoking 
the  beholders  to  laughter.”  John  de  Celia  was 
nltimately  obliged  to  limit  himself  to  the  erection 
of  the  three  beautiful  portals  of  the  western 
front,  with  their  exquisite  marble  columns  and 
carved  capitals,  which  were  moat  probably  de- 
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signed  bj  bia  second  architecfc,  Gilbert  de 
Evershot.  This  work,  Sir  Gilbert  said,  was  as 
perfect  of  its  kind  as  any  work  in  existence  in 
tbis  oonntry,  and  there  was  very  l^^tle  at  all 
equal  to  it.  The  succeeding  abbot,  William  de 
Trumpington  (1214-1235),  resumed  the  work  of 
rebnildiog,  which  De  Celia  had  been  forced  to 
relinquish,  but  he  out  down  and  modified  in 
a remorseless  manner  the  details  of  his  pre- 
decessor’s  designs,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining 
the  work  of  the  one  abbot  and  that  of  the 
other  at  the  points  of  junction.  By  this 
means  he  was  enabled  not  only  to  complete  the 
west  front,  but  also  five  bays  on  the  south  side 
and  four  on  the  north,  besides  other  works  of 
minor  importance.  Abbot  Trumpington’s  work 
is  an  exceedingly  fine  example  of  Early  English, 
but,  to  quote  Sir  Gilbert’s  Scott’s  expression,  is 
less  sjjirtiuel  than  John  de  Celia’s.  He  pro- 
bably, however,  used  up  several  details  already 
prepared  by  Abbot  Celia,  iuclading  some  marble 
columns  with  rich  capitals.  The  visitors  next 
proceeded  to  examine  the  five  bays  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave,  which  continued  the 
work  of  Abbot  Trumpington,  and  Mr.  Ridgway 
Lloyd  read  the  account  left  by  Walsingham  of 
the  sudden  fall  of  the  Norman  piers  on  this 
side  of  the  church  during  the  abbacy  of  Hugh 
de  Evertden  (1308-1326).  This  abbot  begun 
their  reconstruction  in  the  style  of  bis  own 
time,  but  so  far  modified  as  to  bring  it  as  much 
as  might  be  into  general  harmony  with  the  older 
and  simpler  work  of  Abbot  Trumpington.  In 
the  lady  chapel,  which  was  also  for  tbe  most 
part  tbe  work  of  Hugh  Eversden,  we  find  the 
same  style  of  architecture  carried  out  without 
restraint  and  with  more  lavish  profusion  oforna- 
ment.  The  work  was  continued  by  bis  successor 
Richard  de  Wallingford,  who,  however,  sus- 
pended  it  in  order  to  devote  his  attention  to 
tbe  construction  of  an  astronomical  clock  which 
denoted  the  fixed  stars,  the  course  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 
When  remonstrated  with,  he  remarked  that 
there  were  plenty  of  men  to  build  a church, 
but  there  was  no  other  man  living  who  could 
make  such  a clock. 

A short  account  of  the  series  of  ancient 
frescoes  on  the  Norman  piers  which  were  brought 
to  light  in  1862  was  given  by  Mr.  Ridgway 
Lloyd.  Those  representing  the  Crucifixion  have 
been  supposed  to  indicate  former  position,  of 
altars,  but  the  more  probable  theory  is  that  they 
were  " stations  "of  the  Cross,”  notwithstanding 
that  they  represent  the  Crucifixion  instead  of  a 
series  of  incidents  terminating  in  the  Crucifixion. 
Among  the  other  frescoes  is  a gigantic  figure  of 
St.  Christopher,  carrying  the  infant  Saviour  in 
his  arms,  and  the  figure  of  an  Archbishop,  sop. 
posed  to  be  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  a temporary  vestry  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  were  exhibited  a number  of 
the  engravings  from  tbe  drawings  of  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey,  by  Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A.,  for  which 
he  last  year  obtained  the  Pugin  Travelling 
Studentship  and  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects.  Sir  Gilbert  stated 
that  these  beautiful  drawings  formed  part  of  tbe 
work  on  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  now  in  course  of 
publication  by  Mr.  Neale. 

After  finishing  the  inspection  of  the  nave  tbe 
party  proceeded  to  the  presbytery,  and  having 
taken  his  stand  under  the  tower,  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  explained  the  arrangements  of  the  choir. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  until 
he  heard  Mr.  Davya’s  interesting  paper  he 
imagined  that  the  two  doors  of  the  rood-screen 
were  those  by  which,  in  former  times,  the  people 
were  iu  the  habit  of  entering  the  choir,  but  Mr. 
Davys  had  shown  that  the  people  did  not  come 
through  those  doors,  but  only  tho  priest  officiating 
at  the  great  altar  of  tbe  nave,  tbe  arragement 
being  the  same  as  at  the  eastern  end  of  tho 
church.  He  understood  Mr.  Davys  to  eonclode 
that  this  was  tbe  usual  arrangement  in  the 
churches  of  Benedictine  monasteries.  This 
would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  discussion. 
The  Rev.  0.  W.  Davys  then  made  some  further 
remarks  on  the  subject,  especially  in  reference 
to  similar  arrangements  of  the  choir  in  other 
churches.  He  said  that  if  the  choir  of  St.Albau’s 
was  restored,  as  he  trusted  it  might  be,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  ground-plan  which 
had  been  preserved,  it  would  be  simply  impossible 
to  have  a more  splendid  choir  for  the  celebration 
of  the  choral  services  of  the  Church  of  England, 
while  space  would  be  left  open  as  at  Westminster 
for  the  accommodation  of  a large  congregation. 
The  sacrarinm  would  be  the  grandest  possible 
place  for  ordinations  and  great  diocesan  services 
which  might  from  time  to  time  be  held  there. 


Sir  Gilbert  Scott  said  he  had  already  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  reconstruction  of  that  (the 
eastern)  part  of  the  church  (which  had  pre- 
viously terminated  in  a Norman  apse)  was  begun 
in  the  reign  of  Heury  III.  (tbe  Early  English 
period),  by  John  de  Hertford,  and  continued  by 
his  successor,  Roger  de  Norton.  Now  it  was  re- 
corded in  the  aouals  of  the  monastery  that  Abbot 
Norton  was  buried  in  tbe  middle  space  before 
the  high  altar,  and  his  heart  before  the  altar  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Four  Tapers,  in  one  of  the 
eastern  chapels.  His  burial  in  the  place  of 
highest  honour  was  a moral  proof  that  he  re- 
built that  part  of  the  church,  and  the  burial  of 
his  heart  before  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Four 
Tapers,  was  also  a moral  proof  that  he  founded 
tbe  little  chapel  thns  dedicated.  The  receptacle 
of  tbe  abbot’s  heart  has  been  recently  discovered. 
It  was  enclosed  in  a small  wooden  box  of  Oriental 
workmanship,  with  an  inscription  on  the  lid, 
which  has  been  examined  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son,  who  prononneed  it  to  be  a gennine  Arabic 
inscription,  and  who  had  deciphered  one  word, — 
the  name  of  the  Almighty.  A curious  instance, 
said  Sir  Gilbert,  of  the  way  in  which  structural 
antiquarinnism  sometimes  illustrates  dooumen- 
tary  antiquarianism  was  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
the  discovery  of  this  box  led  (through  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Lloyd)  to  the  discovery,  on  his 
examining  the  original  MS.  at  tbe  British  Mu- 
senm,  of  an  error  in  the  printed  text  of  the  annals 
of  John  de  Amondeaham,  viz.  : the  substitution 
of  the  words  cujus  cor/ius  for  cujus  cor.  The 
architecture  of  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  church 
was  exceedingly  beantifnl.  Tbe  painting  on  the 
presbytery  ceiling  was  probably  done  by  Wheat- 
hampstead;  but  traces  of  au  earlier  paintiog 
underneath  (as  on  the  choir  ceiling)  were  dis- 
cernible. Mr.  Davys  then  said  a few  words  about 
the  great  altar  (or  Wallingford)  screen,  of  which 
John  of  Wheathampstead  was  the  original  archi- 
tect. He  also  referred  to  the  beautiful  tomb 
which  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  built 
by  his  successor  as  a memorial  of  that  great 
Abbot,  though  Mr.  Ridgway  Lloyd  concludes 
from  a passage  in  the  records  of  the  monastery 
that,  notwithstanding  the  inscription  and  the 
wheat-ears  on  the  tomb,  it  is  the  tomb  not  of 
Wheathampstead,  but  of  Abbot  Wallingford  him- 
self,  and  he  conjectures  that  Wheathampstead 
was  buried  in  one  of  the  southern  extra-mural 
chapels. 

The  visitors  afterwards  passed  into  the  south 
transept,  where  a vast  number  of  fragments  of 
mouldings  and  sculpture,  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the 
abbey,  were  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
Here  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  pointed  out  the  Saxon 
balusters  iu  the  triforinm,  to  which  Norman 
capitals  and  bases  have  been  added.  The  slype 
was  t’cen  inspected.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a 
range  of  intersecting  semicircular  arches,  with 
elaborately.carved  capitals, — tbe  only  example 
of  the  Later  Norman  work  to  be  found  in  the 
church.  On  arriving  at  the  Saint’s  Chapel,  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  called  the  attention  of  the  visitors 
to  tbe  newly-discovered  substructure  of  the 
shrine  of  St.  Alban,  which  was  erected  in  the 
time  of  John  de  Marynea  (1302-8).  Upon  this 
pedestal  formerly  rested  the  feretum  or  shrine 
proper,  containing  tho  saint’s  relics,  and  covered 
with  silver  and  precious  stones  of  inestimable 
value.  A monk  was  stationed  day  and  night  in 
the  watcher’s  gallery  to  guard  the  shrine  and 
tbe  offerings  which  were  placed  on  it. 


THE  DRAKE  ESTATE,  DEPTFORD. 

Deptford,  with  its  Royal  Dockyard  of  former 
days,  as  the  residence  of  John  Evelyn,  the 
distinguished  diarist  and  author  of  “Sylvia,” 
and  the  temporary  residence  of  Peter  the  Great, 
is  rather  rich,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  historical 
associations.  W.  Wickham  Drake,  eaq.,  better 
known  in  the  locality  as  Captain  Drake,  of 
Brakspear,  Harefield,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex, 
suggests  reminiscences  of  an  historical  character. 
Captain  Drake  may  be  taken  as  lord  of  the 
manor  of  the  regions  of  New  Cross  and  Brockley, 
in  which,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul,  Deptford,  he  is  the  owner  of  the  large 
areas  of  VL.luable  building  land  upon  which, 
in  recent  years,  many  wide  roads  and  streets 
have  been  laid  out,  and  hundreds  of  houses, 
of  a superior  and  substantial  class,  have  been 
built.  Captain  Drake  is  tbe  successor  in  tbe 
occupation  of  Brakspear  Hall  of  Nicholas  Brak- 
spear, or  Adrian  lY.,  tbe  only  Englishman  that 
ever  wore  the  papal  tiara,  who,  if  infallible  iu 


one  sense,  was  not  invulnerable,  if  it  be  true,  as 
tradition  has  it,  that  hie  five  years’  pontificate 
came  to  an  end  by  his  being  “ choked  by  a fly.” 
Adrian  rose  to  the  dignity  he  achieved  from  a 
lowly  condition,  and  in  spite  of  formidable 
obstructions  to  his  advancement.  In  history  be 
is  noted  for  hia  missionary  success  while  legate 
to  Denmark  and  Norway.  He  was  honoured  by 
Henry  II.  (temp.  1154),  to  whom  he  issued  a 
bull  making  him  masterof  Ireland.  He  had  the 
honour  also  of  having  his  stirrup  held  at  Sut- 
rium  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  of  Germany. 
The  pope’s  successor  at  Brakspear  Hall  is  also  a 
Catholic,  but  of  a different  type  from  that  of 
Adrian  lY.  and  bis  successors.  Captain 
Drake  has  been  a munificent  donor  to  tbe 
numerous  places  of  worship,  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Dissenting,  that  have  of  late  years 
been  built  upon  his  estate.  In  these 
good  works  he  has  had  a zealous  squire  in  his 
agent  and  surveyor,  Mr.  J.  T.  Jenkins,  who  has 
died  recently,  much  and  deeply  regretted.  The 
spacious  roads  and  ranges  of  imposing  buildings 
to  tbe  south  of  Lewisham  high  road,  embracing 
Brockley,  Manor,  Wickham, Brakspear,  Tressilian, 
and  Tyrrwhit  roads,  with  other  districts,  were  all 
laid  out  with  admirable  judgment  by  the  late 
Mr.  Jenkins,  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  had  business  or  social  relations  with  him. 
A number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
building  trades,  occupying  three  broughams, 
followed  hio  remains,  although  uninvited,  to  the 
Nunhead  Cemetery.  There  have  been  many 
candidates  for  the  vacant  office  of  surveyor  and 
agent  for  the  Drake  estate,  and  charge  of  tho 
office.  The  experience,  character,  and  capa- 
bilities of  Mr.  J.  J.  Jenkins,  son  of  the  deceased, 
pointed  him  out  as  well  qualified  for  the  post, 
and  much  satisfaction  has  been  given  by  his 
appointment  to  fill  it. 


THE  PENCE  NEW  YESTRY  HALL. 

The  PengeVeatry  have  agreed  upon  the  plans 
which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Elkington, 
architect,  for  the  newvestry.hall  which  is  about 
to  be  erected,  subject  to  their  approval  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to  whom  they  have 
been  submitted.  At  a special  meeting  of  tbe 
Yestry,  held  last  week  at  the  Parochial  Offices, 
Anerley-road,  Mr.  Elkington  attended,  and  laid 
his  plans  before  the  Board.  The  design  is  Italian 
in  its  architectural  character.  The  height  of 
the  front  elevation  of  the  proposed  building  is 
40  ft.,  and  its  width  60  fc.  The  hall  will  be  at 
the  rear  of  the  building,  and  will  be  60  fc.  in 
length,  by  27  ft.  in  width,  and  capable  of  seating 
300  persons.  The  ground  floor  will  contain  the 
hall  and  offices  ; the  first  floor  will  also  contain 
offices  and  committee  rooms ; and  the  upper 
floor  will  be  set  apart  as  the  keeper’s  rooms. 
The  building  will  be  in  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath 
or  Portland  stone  dressings.  It  was  stated  with 
respect  to  the  site  that  it  had  not  yet  been  finally 
decided  upon.  Several  sites  had  been  under 
ooDsiderstion,  and  one  adjoining  the  new  Con- 
gregational  church  at  Anerley  would  have  been 
selected,  but  tbe  parties  could  not  agree  as  to  tbe 
quantity  of  land  required.  A site  near  the 
North  Surrey  Schools  is  now  before  the  Yestry, 
and  will  in  all  probability  be  selected. 


PROJECTIONS  IN  BRIXTON. 

For  several  months  past  there  has  been  a 
dispute  between  the  Lambeth  Yestry  and  Mr. 
Philips,  in  respect  of  a number  of  houses  and 
shops  which  Mr.  Philips  has  been  erecting  in 
that  part  of  Lougbborough-road  nearitsjunction 
with  the  Brixtou-road,  and  on  Friday  in  last 
week  the  surveyor  to  the  vestry,  acting  upon 
the  instructions  of  the  latter,  brought  a number 
of  workmen  upon  the  spot,  who  at  once  cleared 
away  the  hoarding  which  enclosed  the  buildings, 
and  having  taken  forcible  possession  of  them, 
commenced  taking  down  the  structures,  entirely 
demolishing  the  front  elevation,  together  with 
tbe  interior  walls  and  timbers,  to  a depth  of 
about  7 ft.,  the  distance  which  ic  is  alleged  Mr. 
Philips  has  encroached  beyond  tbe  street-line  aa 
laid  down  by  tbe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
The  buildings  are  three  stories  in  height,  but 
from  front  to  back  not  more  than  about  16  ft. 
deep,  and  the  owner  states  that  tbe  small  portion 
which  now  remains  renders  the  property  value- 
less, and  altogether  unfitted  for  shops  or  other 
business  premises  for  which  they  were  intended. 
The  buildings  were  erected  in  part  upon  an  open 
‘area  in  front  of  the  former  old  structures,  which 
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were  taken  down,  and  it  appears  that  when  Mr. 
’Philips  commenced  to  baild  he  received  notice 
from  the  local  authority  that  he  was  encroskohing 
upon  the  line  of  front  in  contravention  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  and  that  he  must  not 
proceed.  He,  however,  disregarded  the  notice, 
and  oootinaed  the  works  until  the  buildings  were 
entirely  np,  contending  that  he  was  building  on 
hifl  own  laud,  and  that  the  local  authorities  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  him.  This  led  to  his 
being  summoned  before  Mr.  Ellison,  the  Lambeth 
magistrate,  for  an  infringement  of  the  Building 
Act,  when  he  appeared  by  counsel,  and  contested 
the  point.  The  magistrate  had  some  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  a decision,  but  after  making  a per- 
Bonal  inspection  of  the  premises  he  decided 
adversely  to  Mr.  Philips,  ruling  that  he  had 
encroached  upon  the  street  frontage,  and  ordering 
him  to  take  the  bnildings  down.  He  subse. 
quently  received  the  usual  notice  under  the  Ac^ 
from  the  snrveyor,  but  refused  to  comply  with 
it,  the  result  being  that  the  Vestry,  as  repre- 
senting the  Metropolitan  Board,  have  demolished 
the  buildings  as  above  stated.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Philips,  under  the  impression  that  he  is 
in  the  right,  and  that  his  property  has  been 
illegally  destroyed,  intends  to  institute  legal 
proceedings  against  the  authorities  for  the 
•recovery  of  damages. 


A BISHOP  AND  ARCH.^OLOGISTS. 

At  a dinner  of  the  Durham  and  Northnmber. 
land  Archaeological  Society,  at  which  fifty  ladies 
and  gentlemen  sat  down,  at  the  White  Hart 
Hotel,  Hexham,  Northumberland,  the  Eev. 
Canon  Greenwell,  of  Durham,  as  chairman,  re- 
-plied  to  some  strictnres  made  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  on  a late  occasion.  The  Bishop,  in 
speaking  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland 
Architectural  and  Arohasological  Society,  had 
called  them  an  “ impertinent  and  meddlesome 
body,”  and  his  lordship  had  further  directed  his 
clergy  to  resist  that  “ body  ” to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  and  not  listen  to  the  suggestions  that 
might  emanate  from  it  with  regard  to  church 
restoration. 

"The  occasion,”  said  the  Chairman,  “that 
called  forth  these  remarks  was  in  connexion  with 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Giles,  in  the  city  of 
Durham, — a church  that  in  some  respects  re- 
quired reparation  and  enlargement,  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time  generally  desired  that  its 
ancient  features  should  not  be  destroyed.  They 
heard,  however,  and  there  was  no  doubt  the  re- 
port  was  a true  one,  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
totally  destroy  that  ancient  church.  Therefore 
their  Society  took  action,  and,  as  he  believed, 
very  proper  action, — action  which  had  on  former 
occasions  been  taken  with  like  good  effect.  As 
the  result  of  this  intervention,  the  parishioners 
had  resolved  to  preserve  the  best  parts  of  the 
building.  Their  Society  had  hitherto  exercised 
what  infiuence  they  had  for  the  preservation  of 
such  remains,  and  he  hoped  that,  in  spite  of 
attacks  made  upon  them,  whether  by  canons, 
rectors,  vicars,  or  even  by  bishops,  they  would 


do  exist,  and  the  Vestry  may  have  no  power  to 
remedy  them  or  to  prevent  them,  and  have  no 
means  of  affording  any  information  to  a would- 
be  tenant  who  wants  it  before  be  takes  a house. 
Iho  best  of  houses  in  Kensington  and  through- 
out the  metropolis,  and  elsewhere,  are  exposed 
to  diseases  insidiously  generated  by  sewer 
gases, — a palace  as  well  as  a cottage  may  be 
liable  to  them.  My  object  is  to  prove  the  fact, 
and  to  find  out  some  care  for  it,  and  the  Ken- 
sington  Vestry  ought  to  do  their  best  to  help  me, 
and  I have  no  doubt  will  do  so  in  time.” 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  LONDON  GAS 
COMPANY’S  WORKS. 

The  London  Gas  Company  are  about  to  carry 
out  works  of  an  important  character  in  connexion 
with  the  extension  of  their  premises  at  Nine 
Elms,  and  in  addition  to  new  buildings  and 
gasometers  to  be  erected,  they  have  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Battersea  local  authorities 
for  the  construction  of  a bridge  across  Nine 
Elms-lane  to  carry  a tramway  which  they  are 
about  to  make  from  their  wharf  at  Nine  Elms 
to  the  works  for  the  carriage  of  coals  from  the 
steamers.  The  height  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  to  the  underside  of  the  bridge  is  not 
to  be  less  than  22  ft.,  and  the  parapets  of  the 
bndge  to  the  openings  over  the  road,  and  each 
side,  are  to  be  close-fenoed  with  wood  to  a 
height  of  not  leas  than  6 ft.  The  bridge  is  also 
to  be  encased,  and  otherwise  constructed  and 
maintained,  so  as  to  render  it  noiseless  and 
water-tight.  In  consideration  of  being  per- 
mitted to  construct  this  bridge  over  Nine  Elms- 
laae,  the  company  have  undertaken  to  widen 
the  road  over  Millpond  Bridge,  and,  as  far  as 
their  wharf  extends,  by  setting  back  their  wall 
from  o ft.  to  6 ft,,  and  to  pave  the  road  as 
widened  at  their  own  expense. 


SOME  OLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIR 
STORIES. 

THE  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  JEREMY  T.\^YLOtt  WAS 
HORN. 

I.v  CimbridBO,  in  the  Angnst  of  1013,  thore 
liTOd,  in  the  old  house  we  represent  upon  the  next 
page  a barber  named  Taylor.  The  joyous  new- 
foaod  hopes  with  which  the  unhappy  Puritans  had 
regarded  the  death  of  Queen  Elisabeth  had  died 
away  ,n  bitterness  and  despair;  and  so  also  had 
the  gleeM  prognostioations  of  the  once  not  less 
hopeful  Komanists.  King  James  hud  openly 
and  definitely  announced  his  intention  of  sweei 
mg  bank  the  Atlantic,  He  had  the  Royal  besom 
m readiness.  He  would  be  no  half.king,  ruling 
the  bodies  of  men  whose  souls  were  governed  bv 
the  Pope,  and,  above  all,  he  would  have  no  sub- 
jeots  who  refused  to  obey  bis  pets,  the  bishops. 

No  bishop,”  said  he,  ••  no  king.”  Of  Dissent 

geuerally  he  had  exclaimed,  -/win  have  none 
of  that ! I will  have  one  doctrine,  one  discipline, 
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.00.0..,  ..ou,.,  or  even  oy  nianops,  iBey  would,  one  religion  m substance  and  ceremony  ” Thus 

not  pay  mnoh  attention  to  that,  when  they  wero^  far  and  no  farther  shoold  oomo  the  erLt  rolling 
perfectly  satisfied  that  in  tne  action  thev  took  waves  of  relip  ifHin  I'.hnnrriiw  w ^ 
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perfectly  satisfied  that  in  tne  action  they  took 
they  were  perfectly  right.” 

The  speaker’s  observations  were  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  the  clergy  and  laymen  present,  and 
some  remarks  were  passed  on  Bishop  Baring’s 
oppo.sition  to  antiquarian  pursuits  of  a like  word, 
ing  to  his  lordship’s  remarks  ou  the  Society  in 
question. 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  AND  THE  DRAINS. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  Kensington,  held  ou 
the  26Dh  ult. ; the  Rev.  W.  D.  Maclagan,  M.A., 
vicar,  in  the  chair;— “That  the  statement  made 
by  Sir  Henry  Cole  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  that  ‘ typhoid  fever  is  chronic  in  South 
Kensington,’  has  no  foundation  in  fact  j for  no 
death  has  occurred  from  that  cause  in  South 
Kensington  during  the  present  year,  and  the 
medical  officer  of  health  of  the  parish  is  un- 
acquainted  with  any  oases  of  illness  from  the 
same  disease.” 

Sir  H.  Cole  replies  thus  : — 

"The  resolution  of  the  Kensington  Vestry, 
affirming  that  typhoid  fever  is  nob  chronic  in 
Kensington,  because  no  death  has  occurred 
during  the  present  year,  is  not  logical.  Their 
medical  officer  of  health  may  be  unacquainted 
with  any  cases  of  illness  from  that  disease,  and 
yet  they  may  exist. 

Bad  house  drainage  and  escape  of  sewer  gases 
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waven  of  religions  thought  and  feeling,  for  a 
new  Canute,  who  doubted  neither  hie  power  nor 
the  divinity  of  its  origin,  had  planted  his  throne 
upon  the  wild  sea-shore,  oblivious  of  oomin 
Storm. 

It  was  ouly  a few  months  after  the  poor 
blameless  Scripture-reader,  Bartholomew,  legato 
of  Essex,  had  been  burned  to  ashes  in  Smith- 
held  as  an  obstinate,  contumacious  and  incor- 
and  the  horrible  death  of 
Edward  Wightman,  of  Burton. on-Trent  for  the 
same  offence,  and  these  terrible  doings  were  still 
much  talked  of  throughout  EogJand. 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  Oanibtidge  barber's 
opinion  of  these  events.  He  was  probably  a 
worthy  man,  and  be  certainly  came  of  a verv 
worthy  stock,  and  ho  was  proud  to  number 
amongst  bis  paternal  ancestors  one  who  had  been 
the  iriend  of  Oraumer,  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor, 
rector  of  Hadleigh,  in  SnfEolk,  one  of  the  iost 
amia-ble  of  men  and  best  of  Christians,  who  was 
ornelly  burned  to  death  by  the  Papists  in  the 
year  lo5o.  The  Taylors  had  been  a family  of 
distinction  m Gloucestershire,  but  had  “fallen 
into  the  portions  of  weeds  and  outworn  faces” 
as  the  third  son  of  this  Cambridge  barber, 
Jeremy,  the  most  illustrious  of  his  race,  after- 
wards  said. 

The  barber  of  that  day  differed  widely  from 
his  modern  ropreaentatire.  He  not  only  shaved 
but  dressed  wounds,  drew  teeih,  and  practised 
bleeding,— was,  in  short,  both  barber  and  sur- 


geon. Before  the  Reformation  the  clergy  had 
stigmatised  his  oalliog  as  so  brutal  and  de- 
grading  that  they  refused  him  their  benediction, 
m obedience  to  the  edict  of  Pope  Honorius  III. 
But  It  was  becoming  far  more  respectable  in  the 
year  wc  have  mentioned.  In  ancient  days,  when 
the  priests,  who  afterwards  anathematised  play- 
actors, were  dramatic  authors,  players,  and 
managers,  they  also  monopolised  the  arts  of 
healing.  But  after  the  Pope  had  prohibited 
tbetn  from  undertaking  all  operations  which 
involved  the  shedding  of  blood,  the  functions 
ot  which  they  had  before  been  proud  and 
boastful  were  given  over  to  uneducated  hirelings 
acting  under  their  instructions,  the  barbers  who 
had  tonsurated  the  clerical  skulls.  And  when 
these  skilful  barbers  became  an  independent 
fraternity,^  as  surgeons,  the  priests,  affecting  to 
abhor  their  doings,  denounced  them  as  cruel, 
sanguinary,  and  brutalising,  and  pronounced 
surgeons  aud  barbers  irrevocably  damned,  in 
language  as  strong  as  that  now  used  by  those 
who  shrink  in  disgust  from  vivisection.  In 
process  of  time  the  barber-surgeons  had  become 
divided  into  two  classes— those  who,  like  the 
barbers  of  the  old  religious  houses,  were  igno- 
rant and  uneducated,  forming  one  ; and  others, 
who  were  specially  trained  and  educated  men, 
constituting  the  other.  Taylor,  the  barber- 
surgeon  of  Cambridge,  was  amongst  the  latter. 

When  Jeremy  was  growing  up  a quiet, 
thoughtful  child,  his  father  determined  to  give 
him  all  the  eduoational  advantages  he  could  com- 
mand.  He  remembered  well  enough  how,  in 
days  when  the  Churoh  of  Rome  held  sway, 
barber-surgeons  were  excluded  from  all  academic 
privileges  and  honours,  and  refused  admission  to 
the  University,  and,  blessing  the  change,  he 
determined  that  Jeremy  should  have  the  fullest 
advantages  of  it.  He  himself  taught  his  boy  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  and  mathematics,  and, 
when  he  was  older,  sent  him  to  the  Free 
Grammar  School. 

Those  were  the  old  days  of  story-telling,  when 
the  long  hours  of  winter  were  wiled  a°wny  in 
the  chimney-corner  by  much  talk  of  by.gone 
days  and  oborished  memories.  We  may  ftTncy, 
with  every  probability  in  favour  of  its  being 
true,  that  we  see  little  Jeremy,  with  open  mouth 
and  tearful,  distended  eyes,  full  of  solemn 
reverence,  listening  to  the  affecting  story  about 
his  martyred  ancestor.  How  Dr.  Rowland 
Taylor  preached  at  a very  ancient  place  called 
Hadieigb,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  lived  a life  of 
exemplary  virtue  and  piety,  beloved  by  the  poor 
and  esteemed  by  all,  a learned,  wise  man,  a kind , 
good  father,  and  an  affectionate  husband.  How, 
■when  Queen  Mary  began  to  reign,  a wicked 
Papist,  a lawyer,  named  Foster,  and  one  John 
Clark,  on  the  Monday  before  E’ister,  strove  to 
eject  Dr.  Taylor  from  his  churoh,  and  place  a 
Popish  priest,  to  perform  mass,  in  hie  place. 
How  the  brave  doctor  protested  against  this 
with  manly  firmness  and  much  vigour  of  speech. 
How  there  came  a terrible  sumiuons  from  the 
Lord  Ohanoelior,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  com- 
manding Dr.  Taylor  to  present  himself  before 
him,  and  give  an  account  of  his  offence;  and 
how,  despising  the  advice  of  terrified  friends, 
who  urged  him  to  seek  safety  in  a foreign  laud, 
he  mounted  bis  horse,  and  bidding  his  family  a 
sad  and  lingering  adieu,  rode  calmly  away  to 
face  bid  enemies  in  London.  Little  Jeremy’s 
face  flushes  ns  he  hears  of  the  coarse  insults  and 
harsh,  cruel  threats  which  wore  heaped  upon 
the  resolute  Protestant  by  false,  fierce  Gardiner, 
who  said,  “I  thank  God  I am  come  home  again 
to  our  mother,  the  Cathotio  Church  of  Rome,  and 
so  I would  thou  sbouldst  do.”  Whereupon 
Dr.  Taylor  replied  emphatically,  " God  forbid  !” 
The  boy’s  face  grows  more  intensely  sad  as  the 
story  goes  on  to  say  how  they  sent  tlie  good  man 
to  a foul  cell  in  the  King’s  Bench  prison,  “ com- 
manding him  to  be  straitly  kept,”  aud  how  after 
repeated  examinations  "he  was  adjudged  and 
condemned  as  an  herotick,  and  delivered  to  the 
secular  power”;  how  his  poor  heartbroken 
wife  and  his  son  Thomas,  with  their  servant, 
came  weeping  to  his  new  prison  in  the  Poultry 
Compter,  aud  how  on  the  5th  of  February,  1555, 
his  enemies  conveyed  him  to  the  town  of  Chelms- 
ford, in  Essex,  where  they  delivered  him  to  the 
sheriff  of  Suffolk,  who  received  him  sorrowing, 
commending  hia  goodness,  piety,  and  learning, 
and  most  earnestly  begging  him  to  recant,  and  not 
to  throw  away  in  its  prime  a life  so  valuable  to 
them  all.  The  sheriff  then  drank  to  him  lovingly, 
and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  pitiful  company, 
and  of  the  wine  they  gave  a cup  to  the  poor 
doctor,  to  cheer  his  sad  heart,  and  he,  before 
drinking,  to  them  said,  with  a mournful  smile, 
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sympathieB  or  fears.  And  the  fruit  our  fore.  | 1647,  Taylor  had  a last  interview  with  hia  royal 
fathers  reaped  from  his  teaching,  and  the  seed  ; master,  and  received  from  him  in  token  of  regard 


“ I heartily  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes.  I 
have  considered  your  counsel,  and,  to  be  plain 
with  you,  I do  perceive  that  I have  been  deceived 
myself,  and  am  yet  like  to  deceive  a good  many 
in  Hadleigh.”  And  when,  in  theirjoy  and  hope- 
fulness, they  urged  him  farther,  be  explained  the 
ghastly  jest.  He  had  deceived  himself  merely 
by  supposing  he  should  die  at  home  in  his  bed, 
and  bo  buried  in  Hadleigh  church-yard,  in  the 
ground  of  which  there  were  many  worms  whose 
long-cherished  expectation  of  feeding  on  the  body 
of  such  a portly  man  as  himself  he  should  per- 
force deceive. 

Little  Jeremy’s  face  is  stricken  with  an  ex- 
pression  of  horror,  and  the  tears  roll  down  bis 
cheeks,  and  the  barber-surgeon’s  voice  falters 
and  grows  low,  as  he  tells  how  silent  pale-faced 
crowds  lined  the  streets  of  Hadleigh  on  either 
aide  when  the  good  doctor  rode  forth  for  the  last 
time  on  his  way  to  die  a cruel  death.  There  was 
not  a dry  eye  amongst  them  as  he  went  by,  and 
they  “cried  oat  lamentably,  ‘There  goes  our 
good  shepherd,  who  faithfully  taught  us,  and  had 
a fatherly  care  for  us.  Good  God,  comfort  and 
strengthen  him  ! ’ ” When  he  came  to  the  alms- 
house be  distributed  amongst 
the  weeping  inmates  all  the 
money  he  had.  When  he  reached 
the  common  the  crowd  was  so 
great  that  be  did  not  recognise 
the  spot,  until  being  told  it  was 
there  he  was  to  suffer,  ho 
alighted  from  his  horse  and  said 
“ God  be  thanked  ! I am  even  at 
home.”  Then  little  Jeremy  heard 
how  when  be  knelt  down  to  pray 
amidst  the  breathless  silence  of 
that  horror-stricken  crowd,  a poor 
frantio  woman  burst  through  the 
guards,  and,  despite  their  ill- 
treatment,  would  persist  in  kneel- 
ingdown  and  praying  with  him, 
and  how  when  stripped  and  placed 
in  the  tar-barrel  they  bound  him 
with  chains  to  the  stake,  the 
heart  of  Richard  Donigham,  tho 
butcher,  who  had  been  chosen  to 
set  up  the  faggots  about  him, 
failed  him,  and  he  obstinately 
refused  to  do  the  work.  The 
concluding  horrors  of  that  tale 
must  have  haunted  the  boy  like  a 
nightmare  dream,  as  it  has  crept 
out  from  the  nightmare  pages  of 
Fox’s  horrible  Book  of  Martyrs 
to  haunt  so  many  since.  The 
memory  of  that  old  house  must 
have  come  back  to  him  with  this 
dreadful  old  story  with  which 
bis  childish  mind  had  been  so 
strongly  impressed  many  a time 
before,  in  1647,  he  wrote  his 
famous  discourse,  “showing  the 
unreasonableness  of  prescribing 
to  other  men’s  faith,  and  the 
iniquity  of  persecnting  differing 
opinions.”  This  has  been  de- 
scribed as  “perhaps  ofall  Taylor’s 
works  that  which  shows  him 
farthest  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  the  first  distinct  and  avowed  i Landisdale),  who  bore  him  three  sons  in  as  many 


they  put  in  the  groand  for  our  benefit,  may  have  his  watch  with  a few  pearls  and  rubies.  This 
owed  much  to  that  story  of  Rowland  Taylor’s  was  the  year  in  which  the  work  we  have  already 
martyrdom  to  which  Jeremy  listened  so  often  alluded  to  as  a plea  for  tolerance  in  religion  was^ 
when  alittle  child  in  the  old  bouse  of  our  sketch,  published.  In  1650  Taylor  exchanged  his  resi- 
That  house  has  other  stories  connecting  it  with  dence  in  Wales  for  Ireland,  his  passport  being 
our  hero  of  the  Boventeeuth  century.  It  was  still  granted  to  him  by  Cromwell  himself,  who  sent 
his  home  when  after  being  educated  per  decea- ; therewith  many  expressions  of  personal  esteenv 
nium  at  the  grammar  school  founded  at  Cam-  and  kindness.  To  this  step  he  was  instigated  by 
bridge  by  Dr.  Stephen  Perse,  be  passed  at  the  Lord  Conway,  who  gave  him  an  asylum  on  his 
age  of  fifteen  through  the  Gate  of  Humility  to  ; estate  at  Portmore,  near  Lisbnrne,  in  the  county 
Gonville  and  Cains  College  aa  & iiauper  scholaris  ‘ Down,  and  desired  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
or  sizar  on  the  18th  of  August,  1626.  Seven  ! spiritual  interests  of  his  tenantry ._  Taylor  often 
yearsafterbe  was  still  in  Cambridge,  and  obtained  . used  to  allude  to  this  as  a period  of  tranquil 
a Perse  F.-ltow3hip,  receiving  a stipend  which  happiness. 

ended  in  1636,  when  he  had  left  Cambridge  for  In  1654  some  fervent  unguarded  expressions 
Oxford,  where  he  was  very  fortunate,  securing  uttered  by  Taylor,  prejudicial  to  the  Common- 
the  friendship  of  Archbishop  Land,  who  made  wealth,  resulted  in  his  being  made  a prisoner, 
him  bis  private  chaplain,  acquiring  a fellowship  and  committed  to  Chepstow  Castle.  Soon  after 
of  All  Soulo'  College,  and  becoming  rector  of  his  liberation  be  removed  to  London  to  officiate 
Uppingham,  in  Rutlandshire.  as  minister  to  a small  congregation  of  Loyalists. 

In  1639  he  abandoned  the  fellowship  for  the  In  1658  he  accepted  an  alternate  lectureship  m 
privilege  of  marrying  the  sister  of  a friend  who  the  town  of  Lisburne,  returning  to  tbe^  north- 
had  been  his  pupil  in  Cambridge  (Miss  Phccbe  eastern  extremity  of  Ireland.  From  Lisburne 

he  removed  to  Portmore,  where 
he  found  a safe  retreat  during 
the  interregnum,  and  brought  to- 
a conclusion  another  of  the 
various  great  works  be  bad  up 
to  that  time  produced  — the 
“ Ductor  Dubitantiam.”  When 
the  Stuarts  came  back  to  the 
tbrone  be  was  amongst  those 
whose  signatures  were  affixed  tc 
that  memorable  “ Declaration  of 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry,”  which 
pledged  the  coming  government 
— alas  ! so  vainly — to  bury  “ all 
rancour  and  former  animosi- 
ties.” 

Almost  immediately  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  II.  Jeremy 
Taylor  was  presented  to  the 
bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor, 
to  which  was  afterwards  annexed' 
that  of  Dromore,  “ on  account 
of  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
industry.”  Honours  and  pre- 
ferments now  flowed  in  npon 
him  thick  and  fast.  He  was 
soon  after  made  Yice-Cbancellor 
of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  a member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  The  composition  of 
several  polemical  and  practical 
treatises,  together  with  his 
diocesan  duties,  seem  to  have 
filled  up  the  concluding  years 
of  hia  existence.  To  the  hast 
his  thoughts  went  lovingly  back 
to  bis  old  college  home  and 
friends  in  Cambridge;  and 
when  he  had  the  deanery  of 
Armagh  at  his  disposal  it  was- 
offered  to  his  old  friend, 
Francis  Marsh,  of  Cains  Col- 
lege, and  bis  own  dean  was 
another  of  bis  early  friends  in 


Birth-place  of  Jei-cmy  Taylor;  in  the  Petty  Cury,  Cavilrulge. 


s good, 


Cambridge. 

On  Aldham  Common, on  the  spot  where  Jeremy 

which  he  liveo,  the  nrat  aistmct  ana  avowea  i L.anui8uaie;,  wnu  uure  mui  tuioo  wu  & ’ rr,oi-(-t7rHnrn  w,q 

defence  of  toleration  whioh  had  been  ventured  ; years,  and  in  the  last  year  died.  Then  the  great  Tay  or  s - v roui^hlv  inscribed 

on  in  England,  perhaps  in  Christendom.”  When  | storm  of  civil  war  was  raging  fiercely,  and  it  placed  a ston^  on  which,  roughly  inscribed, 
he  wrote  thus,  Jeremy  Taylor  had  seen  the  ! became  every  true  man’s  duty  to  stand  at  any  j were  the  lines, 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  convnlsed  by  one  of  i risk  honestly,  fearlessly,  and  openly,  by  bis  con-  | 

the  most  terrible  of  civil  wars.  The  storm  had  j victions.  Jeremy  Taylor’s  chosen  cause  was  m tins  pmue  enea  ms  uiuou; 

arisen,  and  the  great  waves  which  the  Scottish  ; that  of  the  king,  and  as  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  r,f  v:, 

Canute  had  so  arrogantly  threatened  with  his  : Charles  I.,  he  attended  that  monarch  in  some  of  and  the  volumes  w ic  w am'rH  ap- 

sceptre  had  overturned  the  throne.  He  had  , his  campaigns,  writing  at  intervals  the  while  in  great  desceo  f . . ^ ^ 

seeS  religion  made  the  vehicle  and  the  excuse  defence  of  the  English  Church.  Drifting  to 

for  indulgence  in  the  worst  of  evil  passions.  The  ■ and  fro  in  the  wild  turmoil  of  blood  and  strife,  will  be  rea  wi  ^ g ^ g ^ v,.,., 

Puritans  bad  cried,  “ Cursed  be  be  that  keepeth  ' ’ 
back  his  sword  from  blood  ! ” and,  with  bigotry 
and  ferocity  as  blind  and  savage  as  that  which 
had  condemned  his  ancestor  to  the  stake,  had 
asserted  that  “ it  is  better  to  see  people  wallow, 
ing  in  their  blood  than  embracing  idolatry  and 
superstition.” 

We  cannot  realise  what  the  appeals  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  for  Christian  compassion  and  long  suffer- 
ing  patience  were  to  our  forefathers  who  had 
witnessed  the  scenes  whereby  his  heart  was  so 
powerfully  moved  and  his  mind  so  strongly  in- 
spired.  His  arguments  against  tbe  damnatory 
portions  of  human  creeds  in  favour  of  a palp- 


ably divine  doctrine  of  love  and  mercy  were  new  aid  of  his  wife’s  income  with  that  deriv^  from 
to  them;  but  they  had  wept  and  made  moan  I keeping  a school  in  conjunction  with  WiMam 


he  soon  after  found  himself  in  Wales,  where  he  when  the  martyr’s  rnde  memorial-stone  has  been 
met  and  loved  a lady  named  Bridges,  whom  , forgotten  for  ages,  and  no  man  knows  tho  place 
common  report  described  as  a natural  dangbter  on  which  it  stood. 

of  Charles  I.  There  he  thought  he  would  escape  Jeremy  Taylor  died  on  tho  13th  of  An.net  m 
the  fierce  storm,  and  cast  anchor  in  a little  boat  the  year  1667.  Oolendge  spoke  of  h.m  as  a 

in  which  ho  hoped  to  ride  it  ont  in  calm  security,  spirit.  ..  . burning  with  Christian  love ; a man 
Bnt  in  a battle  fought  before  the  castle  of  Oar.  constitutionally  overflowing  with  pleasurable 
digan,  it  was  hia  fortune  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  kindliness,  who  scarcely,  even  in  a casual  illns- 
the  Parliamentarv  army.  Being  soon  after  re. 

leased  he  hurried  back  to  his  lady  love,  whom  or  bird,  bnt  he  embalms  the  thought  with  so 

he  ma;*d,  hoping  to  enjoy  rest  a^nd  quietness  rich  a tenderness  as  makes  the  ''-7 

in  some  bumhi;  capacity.  Tho  Earl  of  Oarbery,  beauties  and  fragments  of  poetry  from 

of  Golden  Grove,  Carmarthenshire,  befriended  Euripides  or  Simonides. 

him,  and  by  the  exercise  of  bis  ministry,  and  the  ' - — 


Sonth  Kensington  Museum.— The  nttend- 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Glou-  ance  keeps  np  well.  The  visitors  during  the 


over  miseries  ; bad  shrunk  in  disgust  and  horror  1 Nicholson,  who  was 
from  deeds  of  blood  and  tortnre,  which  to  us 

have  the  weariness  of  oft-told  tales,  and  are  re- [ neuamti  j — , --  - rr  -tr-eAi 

moved  by  distance  of  time  far  beyond  our  active  ■ himself,  bis  wife,  and  bis  three  sons.  InAugnst,  years  eing 


8 I pVBTer'''and”winiara  Wyatt'  who  subsequently  week  ending  29th  July,  1876,  numbered  29,6/4, 

: ISa-^  preb^  of  Lincoln,  he  snjporte^  the  average  of  the  corresponding  week  in  former 
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ROMAN  SOMERSET,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  RECENT  DISCOVERIES 
IN  BATH.«= 

It  will  be  remembered  by  some  here  present 
that  when  the  Somerset  Archajologioal  and 
Natnral  History  Society  met  in  Bath,  on  the  21at 
of  September,  1862,  the  fourth  year  after  its 
foundation,  I had  the  honour  to  give  a brief 
account  of  the  Roman  remains  that  were  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Literary  and 
Scientiflc  Institution.  The  paper  read  on  that 
occasion  was  published  in  the  proceedings,  and 
the  interest  taken  in  the  subject  led  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  it  into  a quarto  volume,  published  ■ 
twelve  years  afterwards  (ISGl).  Twelve  years 
have  since  elapsed,  and  in  the  course  of  those  > 
years  something  has  been  added  to  the  informa- 
tion thus  brought  together.  I purpose,  there- 
fore, now  to  supply  a notice  of  what  has  been 
acquired  ; but  this  notice  must  necessarily  be 
brief,  and  can  only  indicate  what  may  be  done 
by  careful  observation  and  colleotiou  and  pro. 
servation  of  remains  when  fonnd,  and  may  serve 
to  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  note  down  every 
remnant  of  antiquity  which  may  come  to  light. 
If  another  edition  of  “Aqua  Solis”  were  put 
forth,  it  would  contain  much  matter  that  has 
accumulated,  and  rectify  some  errors  which  in 
years  past  it  was  impossible  to  avoid.  The  study 
of  Roman  remains,  and  especially  of  inscriptions, 
has,  within  the  last  fifteen  years  received  in- 
creased attention,  and  a great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  it  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  McCanl’s 
" Britanno-Roman  Inscriptions,  with  Critical 
Notes,”  in  1863,  in  which  Somerset  inscriptions 
form  an  important  part, — by  the  publication  of 
Bruce’s  “ Lapldarium  Septentrionale,”  or  in- 
acriptions  found  in  the  line  of  the  great  northern 
barrier,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it ; but  the 
chiefeat  and  most  important  part  is  due  to 
German  industry,  and  that  is  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  “ Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,”  put 
forth  by  the  Academy  of  Letters  at  Berlin.  This 
volome  contains  all  the  inscriptions  found  in 
Britain,  brought  together,  and  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Hjibner,  under  the  title  “ Inacriptoues 
Britannim  Latinse  ” (Berlin,  1873,  Reimer).  In 
this  verv  scholar-like  work  Bath  has  received 
due  attention,  and  the  readings  of  theinscrip- 
tions  are  very  accnrately  given,  while  the  com- 
raents  upon  them  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
Professor  Hubner  has  paid  two  visits  to  England, 
and  the  Roman  remains  of  Bath  were  on  one 
ocoasion  very  carefully  examined,  when  I had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him, 
and  have  since  been  in  frequent  commnnioation. 
He  has  availed  himself  of  all  the  authorities  who 
have  written  of  British-Roman  remains,  con- 
salting  them  with  great  care,  always  aoknow. 
ledging  their  use,  and  pointing  out  wherever 
they  have  fallen  into  any  error.  The  first 
subject  to  be  noticed  is  the  ancient  name  of 
Roman  Bath,  which  has  always  been  a fruitful 
subject  of  discussion.  Is  it  Aquer  Solis  or  Aqueo 
Suits?  Professor  Hvibner  decides  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  altars  bearing 
inscriptions  to  the  Dea  Sul,  but  acknowledges 
that  there  is  good  authority  for  Aqnm  Solis. 
To  myself  it  appears  a point  very  difficult  of 
solution,  for  Sul  in  the  ancient  Gaulish  language 
seems  to  have  been  synonymous  with  Sol.  Sul 
was  the  eye  of  the  world,  the  universal  soul,  or 
soul  of  the  universe.  The  word  “ soul  ” is  from 
the  Saxon,  but  in  some  of  the  cognate  langnages 
it  approaches  very  near  tbe  word  Sol.  The 
word  soul  expresses  inward  illumination.  And 
if  you  note,  Sul  is  connected  with  Minerva  on 
two  of  the  Bath  altars.  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  is  coupled  with  Sul,  the  goddess  of 
illumination.  Leaving,  however,  our  hearers  to 
select  whichever  name  they  would  like,  I pass 
on  to  a point  of  not  less  importance, — the  rank 
held  by  Bath  among  the  Roman  cities  of  Britain. 
AquJB  Solis,  or  Aqum  Sulis,  is  distinguished  from 
another  Aquee,  the  position  of  which,  though 
generally  believed  to  be  Buxton  in  Derbyshire, 
has  only  lately  been  confirmed  by  lupidsry 
evidence.  Some  years  ago  (1862)  a Roman 
“ miliaria,”  or  milestone,  was  discovered  in  tbe 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Buxton.  This  gives 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Roman  stations  men- 
tioned by  the  Chorographer  Ravennas  as  the 
next  to  “ Aquee,”  and  at  the  same  time  tbe  dis- 
tance between  the  two  places  is  given,  and  so 
we  are  enabled  to  fix  the  position  of  Aqnee”  at 
Buxton,  where  tbe  remains  of  Roman  baths  have 
been  found  (see  Archceol.  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii. 


* By  tbe  Rev.  Prebendiry  Seartli.  Re.d  before  the 
Somersetshire  Archfcologicsl  Society  on  tbe  IStli  nit. 


p.  Si).  We  have,  therefore,  tbe  remains  of  two 
watering-places  famous  in  Roman  as  well  as  in 
modern  times,  “Aqua?,”  and  “Aqum  Solis  or 
Sulis”;  but  our  Somersetshire  city  appears  to 
have  been  most  famous,  according  to  the  account 
of  Solinus,  and  judging  from  the  remains  that 
still  exist.  Indeed,  if  I may  quote  the  words  of 
Professor  Hiibner,  “oranis  vero  regio  ilia  ver- 
tigiis  vitm  Rocnanas  abundat ; ut  apparent  loca 
etiam  hodie  amasnitate  coeli  non  minns  quam 
aquarum  salubritate  olara  inde  ab  inibiisdomina- 
tionis  Romana?  precipne  culta  esse.”  I hope  this 
testimony  of  a German  to  the  charm  of  the 
climate  of  Bath,  as  well  as  to  the  springs  and  the 
Roman  remains,  will  have  due  weight  with  some 
who  dwell  here,  and  who,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
little  regard  the  privileges  of  place,  country, 
and  dime.  We  see  that  Professor  Hiibner 
regards  the  antiquities  found  in  Bath  for  tbe 
most  part  as  of  early  date,  and  this  is  certainly 
borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  tbe  “ Lamina,”  and 
pigs  of  Roman  lead,  bearing  the  Imperial  stamp, 
in  the  district  of  Mendip,  one  as  early  as  A.D. 
•ii-48,  found  at  Blagdon,  and  the  latest  found  at 
Cbarterhonse  (in  1874.),  being  of  the  date  C, 
A.D.,  166.  From  the  coming  of  Vespasian  into 
this  island,  in  tbe  time  of  the  Emperor  Clandins, 
to  tbe  end  of  the  second  century,  we  may  pro- 
bably date  the  chief  remains  found  in  this  city. 
Yet  Bath  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
military  station.  There  was  a military  station 
at  Combe  Down,  as  the  inscription  found  there 
in  1854  clearly  proves,  but  Bath  itself  was  a 
place  of  resort  for  recovery  of  health  in  Roman 
times  as  well  as  at  present.  Professor  Hubner 
observes,  “ milites  ex  nniversa  provinoia  hue 
convenisse  valetndinis  reouperandm  causa  con- 
seotaneum  est : unde  non  mirabimur  titulos  ant 
votivos  aub  sepulorales  hicrepertos  esse  legiona- 
riorum  legionis  ii  adjutrioie,  ii  August®,  vi 
victriois,  xx  valerim  victricis,  item  equites  His- 
paui  in  ala  Yettoniana  militantis.”  We  have 
evidence  of  soldiers  of  four  legions  coming 
hither,  and  of  Spanish  cavalry,  but  we  have  a 
total  absence  of  Roman  tile  or  brick  bearing  the 
stamp  of  any  legion.  These  remains  are  abun- 
dant  at  Caerleon,  Chester,  York,  and  elsewhere, 
and  would  have  been  found  in  Bath  had  there 
been  any  stationary  camp.  There  are  no  traces 
either  of  a Roman  mnnicipality  : the  deourion 
or  magistrate,  whose  monument  was  fonnd  here, 
belonged  to  Gloucester  (colonia  Glevum),  not  to 
Bath.  The  discovery  in  1854  of  the  inscribed 
stone  at  Combe  Down  established  the  fact  that 
“ prinoipia  ” or  Roman  “officers’  quarters  ” were 
situated  there,  and  the  remains  since  found  of 
columns,  coins,  pottery,  and  glass,  show  that 
dwellings  existed  there,  though  no  braces  of  a 
fortified  camp  have  been  found,  yec  such  may  have 
been  obliterated  by  quarrying,  as  all  the  grounds 
around  have  been  much  disturbed,  and  a large  por- 
tion of  land  built  upon.  There  are  some  traces  of 
a fortified  camp  oq  Berewyok-hill,  near  where 
the  fosse  road  entered  Bath,  bub  here  also  the 
operation  of  quarrying  renders  it  very  difficult 
to  trace  the  entrenchments.  The  sculptures  once 
seen  in  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city,  but  now 
lost,  which  are  recorded  by  Leland,  and  drawn 
and  published  by  Dr.  Guidott,  have  been  recently 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  drawings  also  made 
of  them  by  Dingley,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
whose  MS.  has  been  published  by  the  Camden 
Society  (1867).  There  is  an  additional  soulpture 
given  in  Dingley’s  MS.  of  a figure  bearing  a 
palm-branch  in  the  right  hand,  and  a wand  in 
the  left.  The  authority  for  these  sculptures  has 
sometimes  been  doubted,  on  account  of  tbe  repre- 
sentations given  in  Guidotb's  work  being  some- 
what un-Roman.  In  the  pen-and-ink  sketches 
made  by  Dingley,  the  Roman  characteristics  are 
better  preserved,  and  no  doubt  is  left  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  sculptures.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  all  these  stones  have  perished. 
They  had  been  built  into  the  Mcditeval  walls,  as 
relics  of  a power  that  had  passed  away,  but 
alas  ! in  the  removal  of  the  walls  in  later  times 
no  care  was  taken  to  preserve  them.  In  the 
antumn  of  1867  and  spring  of  1868  the  old  White 
Hart  hotel  was  removed  to  give  place  to  the 
present  Pump-room  hotel.  In  digging  out  the 
foundations,  Roman  remains  were  found  at  a 
depth  of  16  ft.  nearly  opposite  to  the  Pump- 
room,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Stall-street 
was  found  a basement  of  concrete  24  ft.  3 in. 
east  and  west  by  20  ft.  3 in.  north  and  south. 
Attached  to  this  were  large  stones  laid  as  a 
foundation.  Ab  a distance  of  15  ft.  west  the 
fonndations  of  walla  were  laid  bare,  and  39  ft. 
still  further  west  foundations  of  other  walls. 
These  seemed  to  have  formed  an  ambulatory  or 
covered  walk  round  the  building,  the  two  lines 


of  parallel  wall  being  10  ft.  6 in.  apart.  The 
entire  width  of  the  court  in  which  this  building 
had  stood  was  112  ft.,  bub  the  foundations  of  the 
wall  15  ft.  from  the  mass  of  concrete  seemed  to 
show  that  it  had  been  surrounded  by  a portico 
or  colonnade.  Happily,  an  accurate  plan  of 
these  remains  was  made,  and  notes  taken  by 
Mr.  Irvine,  and  an  account  sent  to  the  Arch(£0‘ 
logical  Jouriial,  March  5tb,  1868.  Many 
interesting  remains  were  found  above  these 
foundations,  especially  a fine  piece  of  embossed 
glass,  several  coins,  and  some  portions  of  sheet 
window  glass.  This  is  found  in  abundance  all 
over  the  ancient  city  when  the  Roman  level  is 
reached  (see  “ Notes  by  Mr.  Irvine  on  the  Remains 
of  the  Roman  Temple  and  Entrance  ”).  The  re- 
moval of  the  old  White  Hart  led  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  an  idea  which  had  been  current  pre- 
viously that  after  the  Roman  evacuation  of  the 
city  it  had  been  abandoned  and  allowed  to  fall 
into  ruin.  The  site  was  found  to  be  covered  np 
with  mud,  vegetable  remains,  and  drift  wood, 
the  deposit  being  in  places  almost  converted  into 
peat.  This  is  the  description  of  Mr.  Moore,  who 
carefully  examined  the  site  during  the  process  of 
clearing  away  the  foundations  for  tbe  new  Pump- 
room  hotel.  Mr.  Earle,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bath  FieldClub,  has  givena  very 
interesting  paper  on  “ An  Ancient  Saxon  Poem  of 
a City  in  Ruins,”  supposed  to  be  Bath  (read  15th 
March,  1871).  This  poem  is  from  an  old  Saxon 
book  preserved  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Exeter. 
The  description  well  applies  to  Bath,  and  can  in- 
deed belong  to  no  other  place,  and  this  is  a con- 
firmation of  tbe  fact,  that  the  Roman  city  was 
probably  abandoned  for  a century  or  more  after 
the  battle  of  Dyrham,  A.D.  577.  We  are  many 
of  us  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Samuel  Lysons, 
published  in  1802,  containing  drawings  of  the 
chief  Roman  remains  found  in  Bath,  and  entitled 
“ Remains  of  Two  Temples  and  other  Antiqui- 
ties discovered  at  Bath.”  He  has  attempted 
the  restoration  of  two  temples  from  tbe  fragments 
preserved.  Since  tbe  time  of  this  publication 
others  have  come  to  light,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
these,  Sir.  Irvine,  who  was  some  time  resident 
here  (having  the  oversight  of  the  works  needful 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Abbey  Church),  has 
given  a more  detailed  restoration  of  the  Roman 
' Temple  in  tbe  Proceedings  of  the  Archmo- 
logical  Association  for  the  year  1873.  Ho 
has  with  great  care  and  diligence  succeeded 
in  placing  every  fragment  in  its  proper  loca- 
tion, and  has  given  two  architectural  diawings 
of  tbe  temple  and  another  bnilding  in  their 
original  condition.  We  have  the  pediment,  the 
frieze,  the  entablature,  and  the  columns  all  re- 
produced  in  scale,  and  the  places  assigned  to  the 
sculptures  still  extant  j also  he  has  found  out  the 
probable  position  of  the  stone  containing  tbe 
sculptures  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus.  He 
supposes  that  the  building  called  by  Mr.  Lysons 
the  smaller  temple  was  the  entrance  to  tbe 
Roman  baths,  and  in  the  proposed  frontage  which 
he  gives,  he  finds  the  true  position  for  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  “ Four  Seasons,”  and  also  for  the 
inscription,  the  fragments  of  which  are  placed 
in  the  passage  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution, together  with  the  conjectural  restora- 
tion.  “ This  building,”  he  says,  “ was  erected 
probably  later  than  the  temple,”  and  as  part  of 
tbe  Roman  baths,  and  be  has  computed  the  area 
covered  by  them  at  a length  of  500  ft.  by  a 
depth  of  100  ft.  I need  not  say  how  much  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Irvine  have  tended  to  elucidate 
the  Roman  vestiges  still  remaining  in  Bath.  I 
have  mentioned  the  inscription  in  the  passage  of 
the  Institution,  which  has  called  forth  the  learn- 
ing  of  eminent  men  in  conjeotorally  filling  np  the 
missing  spaces ; Mr.  Lysons  gives  a conjectural 
restoration,  and  for  further  oonjecturfs  I would 
refer  to  “ Aqo®  Solis.”  Professor  Hubner  is  the 
last  authority  who  has  put  forth  au  opinion,  and 
his  conjectural  restoration  is  well  worth  our 
attention.  He  says, — “In  Bath,  anno  1/90,  in 
Stall-street,  detect®  sant  reliqui®  teropli  operis 
tectonioi  optimi,  qu®  servaotor  in  mnsffio. 
Litter®  sunt  optim®  et  alte  incie®  Sfflouli  pnto 
secuudi.”  He  supposes  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  of  Sul-Minerva  to  be  the  work  of  two 
priests  of  that  goddess.  If  this  restoration  of 
tbe  temple  was  carried  out  in  the  second  century, 
as  Professor  Htibner  seems  to  think  from  the 
form  and  execution  of  the  lettering,  “ Litter® 
aunt  optiroEC  et  alte  incisa  seouli  puto  secondi,” 
it  is  another  proof  of  the  early  settlement  of 
Bath  as  a Roman  town,  for  the  inscription  com- 
memorates a restoration.  Most  of  tbe  altars 
hitherto  found  in  Bath  are  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Sul,  Sul  - Minerva,  and  the  Suliv®. 
^ One  is  dedicated  to  Mars  Lucetius  and 
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Nemetona,  but  there  were  found  in  1870  in 
removing  a portion  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Bath  market,  adjoining  the  Guildhall,  two 
portions  of  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  “Genius 
Loci.”  The  insoription  bad  consisted  of  six  lioee, 
the  first  and  last  alone  being  distinctly  legible. 
The  other  portions  can  only  be  restored  con- 
jecturally.  The  altar  seems  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  probably 
from  A.D.  119  to  135.  This  is  an  addition  made 
to  the  city  collection  of  remains  for  which  we 
have  to  thank  Hr.  C.  E.  Davis,  the  city  archi- 
tect. An  altar  bearing  the  same  inscription, 
DEO  GEN’io  LOCI  was  found  at  York  in  1875,  in 
making  the  new  railway  station.  It  is  a ourioua 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  discovery  of  this 
altar  dedicated  to  the  “ Genius  Loci,’*  that  the 
goddess  Sul  seems  to  have  had  other  and  distinct 
attributes.  Although  the  tutelary  deity  presiding 
over  the  springs,  she  was  not  the  “ Genius  Loci,” 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  "Genius  Loci” 
was  only  another  title  of  the  goddess  Snl.  " Not 
only  the  individual,”  says  Professor  Dollinger, 

but  each  and  every  place  had  its  genius.  There 
were  countless  genii  of  places.”  " Why  talk  to 
me,”  says  Prndentius,  “of  the  genius  of  Rome, 
when  your  wont  is  to  ascribe  a genius  of  their 
own  to  doors,  houses,  baths,  and  stables,  and  in 
every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  all  places,  yon 
feign  thousands  of  genii  as  existing,  so  that  no 
corner  is  without  its  own  ghost”  (Prud.  adv. 
Symmach,  11,  44-1).  " No  place,”  says  Servias, 

" is  without  a genius,  generally  manifesting  itself 
in  a serpent.  The  people,  the  curise,  the 
centuries,  the  senate,  the  army,  the  different 
bnrgher  companies,  each  and  all  bad  their 
genius.  There  were  even  genii  of  particular 
deities”  (see  Dbllinger’s  "Gentile  and  Jew,” 
vol.  11,  p.  62).  We  may,  therefore,  infer  that 
this  genius  had  presided  over  the  locality  where 
the  altar  was  found,  or  over  some  oompany. 
What  a medley  of  belief  do  these  remains  open 
out  before  us  ! The  goddess  Sul  or  Sul-Minerva 
seems  to  have  presided  over  the  springs,  and  her 
tutelary  guardianship  to  have  rested  over  them. 
Thus  it  was  at  the  bead  of  the  spring  of  the  hot 
bath,  near  to  the  site  of  St.  John’s  Hospital,  that 
the  small  elegant-shaped  altar  dedicated  to  the 
DEAE  SVLIMIxVEEVAE,  by  SOLINVS  MATVfil  FIL,  waS 
found,  and  with  it  were  found  many  coins 
deposited  there,  no  doubt  as  votive  offerings. 
At  the  source  of  the  Seine,  which  rises  near 
Besan<;on,  around  the  principal  spring  were  found 
the  foundations  of  a Roman  temple,  with  bath, 
statues,  and  ex-voto  offerings,  as  arms,  legs, 
hands,  carved  in  stone,  also  a vase  containing 
votive  offerings  in  bronze  and  silver,  and  as  many 
as  830  coins,  reaching  from  Augustus  to  Magnus 
Maximus.  The  vase  was  inscribed, — 

DEAE  SEQVAN’AE  RVFVS  DO.VAVIT. 

A votive  altar  also,  dedicated  by  Flavius  or  Fla- 
vianus, — 

AVG  SAC  DEAE  SEQ, 

“ To  the  August  and  Sacred  Goddess  Sequana,” 
PRO  sal[vti]  nep.  svi, 

for  the  health  of  his  nephew.  As  late  as 
Pebrnary,  1875,  there  were  found  at  Bourbonne- 
les-Bains,  department  Haute-Marne,  France,  in 
cleaning  the  reservoir  of  thermal  waters,  above 
4,000  bronze  coins  or  medals,  and  a few  gold 
coins.  These  were,  no  doubt,  ex  vote  offerings 
to  the  divinity  of  the  spring,  also  small  statuettes, 
beautifully  wrought,  and  a stone  pillar  bearing 
inscriptions, — 

BORVONI  EX  DAMOKJ;,  BORilO.NIAE  DAMO.VAE 
APOLLINI  BOEVONI  ET  DAMON-E. 

We  have  here  the  local  deity  Borvo  dignified 
with  the  prefix  of  Apollo.  Apollo  precedes 
Borvo,  but  at  Bath  Sul  precedes  Minerva ; the 
barbarous  goddess  precedes  the  Roman ; we 
never  find  Minerva-Sul.  Borvo,  however,  was 
happily  united  to  a wife,  or  female  companion, 
called  Damona;  but  we  do  not  find  the  goddess 
Sul,  or  Sul  Minerva,  to  have  been  blessed  with  a 
husband.  I am,  therefore,  disposed  to  regard 
Sul  as  only  another  form  of  Sol,  and  as  com- 
bining the  attributes  of  male  and  female.  It  is 
interesting  to  find,  in  different  lands,  remains  of 
the  same  grateful  custom  of  making  votive 
offerings  for  recovery  of  health.  The  altar  in 
the  Literary  Institution  dedicated  to  the  deae 
SVLI  by  AVF  LEMNVS  PRO  SAtVTE  ET  IMCOLVITI- 
TATE  AVF  MAXiMi,  whose  freed  man  he  was,  is  a 
very  pleasing  record  of  gratitude.  I cannot  but 
look  upon  the  noble  Mineral  Water  Hospital  in 
this  city,  open  to  all  the  sick  poor  of  the  British 
Empire,  where  the  cases  of  sickness  can  receive 
benefit  from  the  healing  springs,  as  a fittin-^ 
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monument, — a votive  altar, — on  behalf  of  a 
Christian  people,  a grand  evidence  of  Chris, 
tian  love  and  charity,  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  command  that  " he  who  loveth  God 
loveth  his  brother  also.”  Among  the  amended 
readings  of  the  Bath  inscriptions,  where  the 
lettering  upon  the  stone  is  doubtful,  made 
by  Professor  Hiibner,  is  one  which  deserves 
attention.  In  the  Sydney  Gardens  was  found 
the  monumental  stone  to  the  priest  of  the 
goddess  Sul,  C.  Calpvrnivs,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  75.  The  memorial  is  erected  to  him  by 
his  wife  Trifosa,  but  the  letters  following  this 
name  are  maoh  obliterated.  Professor  Hiibner 
has,  however,  given  what  appears  to  be  tbe  true 
reading,  viz.,  “lib(erta)  et  oonjugse,” — “freed 
woman  ” who  had  become  his  wife,  and  probably 
nursed  him  in  his  good  old  age,  and  been  com- 
fortably provided  for  by  him,  or  she  would  not 
have  erected  the  memorial  stone,  for  monu- 
mental stones  wore  generally  tokens  that  means 
were  provided  for  their  erection.  Thus  in  the 
mntilatcd  inscription  (probably  of  the  first 
century)  to  a soldier  of  the  20th  legioo,  who  had 
served  his  time,  and  was  probably  of  Nioomedia, 
the  monumental  atone  is  erected  by  G.  Tiberinvs, 
“hereB,”hi3  heir.  To  the  Romans  belong  pre- 
eminently the  credit  of  inventing  the  will.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  a power  of  testation  was 
known  to  any  original  society  except  the  Romans. 
“ Rudimentary  forms  of  it,”  says  Maine,  in  his 
treatise  on  ancient  law,  p,  194,  “ occur  here  and 
there,  but  most  of  them  are  not  exempt  from 
suspicion  of  Romau  origin.  The  Athenian  will 
was  no  doubt  iudigouous,  but  it  was  only  an 
inchoate  testament.  Similarly  the  rudimentary 
testament  which  the  Rabbinical  law  of  the  Jews 
provides  for  has  been  attributed  to  the  Romans. 
The  original  institutions  of  the  Jews  have  pro- 
vided nowhere  for  the  privilege  of  testatorship.” 
In  addition  to  the  memorial  stone  to  the  priest 
of  “ Sul  ” found  in  the  Sydney  Gardens,  other 
interments  have  since  been  found,  but  no  inscrip, 
tions.  A stone  coffin,  mentioned  in  " Aquse 
Solis,”  p.  101,  and  since  then  in  February,  1866, 
when  a pit  for  gravel  was  opened  near  the 
boundary  fence,  which  separates  tbe  college 
playground  from  tbe  gardens,  many  fragments 
of  black  earthenware  and  pottery,  together  with 
two  flint  arrow-heads,  were  found  ; ashes  aod 
burnt  matter  were  also  found,  and  stones  red- 
dened  by  tbe  action  of  fire.  During  the  month 
of  August  the  same  year  another  gravel-pit  was 
opened  in  the  same  ground,  and  at  the  depth  of 
10  ft.  below  the  surface,  two  stone  coffins  lying 
side  by  side  were  discovered.  Tbe  one  oontained  a 
skeleton  supposed  to  be  that  of  a male,  and  the 
other  the  bead  of  a horse.  The  head  of  a horse 
interred  in  a stone  box  or  cist  was  also  found  at 
Combe  Down,  when  the  inscription  there  was 
discovered.  Many  interments  both  in  sepulchral 
nrns  and  in  stone  coffins  have  been  fouud  at  the 
foot  of  Bathwick-hill  in  preparing  sites  for  villas, 
and  this  leads  to  tbe  belief  that  this  south  side 
of  the  river  was  used  as  a place  of  interment, 
and  that  probably  a Roman  road  here  passed  up 
tbe  hill,  or  along  the  river  side.  Roman  inter, 
ments  have  been  found  on  every  side  of  Bath, 
especially  where  the  lines  of  ancient  road  passed 
out  of  the  city.  In  digging  the  foundation  of  tbe 
Cbnroh  of  St.  Andrew,  beyond  Catherine-place, 
a stone  coffin  was  found  in  1870,  also  the  re- 
mains of  several  interments.  The  traces  of  the 
Roman  road  which  passed  out  of  the  city  in  the 
direction  of  Bitton  were  also  found.  This  line  of 
road  has  been  called  the  Via  Julia,  and  came 
from  Marlbro’,  the  Roman  Cunetio,  and  passing 
down  Bathford.hill,  and  through  Batbeaston  into 
Bath,  passed  out  by  way  of  Weston  to  Bitton, 
and  on  to  Sea  Mills  and  the  Severn,  at  Auab. 
An  account  of  this  road  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Field  Club.  But 
the  most  important  Roman  road  entering  Bath 
aod  traversing  Somerset  was  tbe  Foss-road, 
coming  from  tbe  sea  coast  at  Seaton,  passing 
through  Iscbalis,  Ilchester,  on  towards  Shepton 
Mallet,  where  it  crossed  another  great  line  of 
Roman  road  wbioh  traversed  tbe  Mendip  dia- 
trict,  and  passing  by  Camertoo,  entered  Bath  by 
Holloway,  and  left  tbe  city  again  by  way  of 
Walcot-street  and  Batbeaston,  and  passing  up 
Batheaaton-hill  in  the  direction  of  Coleme  went 
on  in  a direct  line  to  Cirencester.  Along  the 
coarse  of  this  road  the  sites  of  many  villas 
have  been  traced,  and  tbe  pavements  aod 
hypocanats  laid  bare,  as  at  Wellow,  Gamer- 
ton,  Newton,  St.  Loe,  Combe  Down,  Bath- 
easton,  Colerne,  South  Wraxall,  and  Lang, 
ridge.  These  are  enumerated  in  “ Aqom  Solis,” 
p.  112  and  following,  — but  since  the  pub- 
lication  of  tbe  work  another  has  been  opened 
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near  Ti’acy  Park,  in  October,  1865,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bath  Field  Club,  and  a full 
account  of  this  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  their 
proceedings.  Somersetshire  is  rich  in  tbe  remains 
of  Roman  villas,  and  these  lie  ohiefly  in  the 
direction  of  the  great  Romau  roads.  There  are 
three  principal  lines  of  Roman  road  in  Somerset, 
the  F’oss,  the  Via  Julia,  and  what  has  been  called 
the  Via  ad  Axiuni  which  passed  from  Sarum, 
near  Salisbury,  to  Shepton  Mallet,  where  Roman 
pottery  kilns  have  been  discovered,  to  the  mineral 
district  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  where  many  vestiges 
of  Roman  mining  are  now  being  unearthed.  The 
vostigesof  Roman  mining  are  here  very  abundant, 
and  portions  of  inscriptions  have  been  found  cot 
in  stone,  as  well  as  stamped  in  leaden  lamias. 
These  works  go  back  to  the  time  of  Claudius. 
Scattered  throughout  tbe  proceedings  of  this 
Society  will  be  found  notices  of  the  tesaelated 
pavements  which  have  been  opened  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  would  be  too  long  to 
attempt  more  than  to  mention  those  found  at 
Pitney,  at  Chard,  at  Coker,  at  Ilchester,  at 
Somerton,  but  it  is  time  that  some  steps  were 
taken  to  collect  and  put  together  details  of 
Roman  Somerset,  the  roads,  villas,  Homan 
stations,  coins,  pottery,  inscriptions,  aocompauied 
by  a map  noting  tbe  exact  position  where  such 
relics  have  been  found.  This  Society  might  de- 
vote  something  from  its  resources  for  the  publi- 
cation  of  snob  an  account,  and  this  should  be 
done  throughout  every  Eoglish  oounty.  Private 
efforts  have  accomplished  much,  but  these  ought 
to  be  seconded  by  public  spirit,  and  the  burden 
lightened  from  those  who,  if  partially  assisted, 
might  accomplish  much  in  the  illustration  of  their 
country’s  antiquities. 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION 

AND  MAINTENANCE  OP  THE  PUBLIC 
HIGHWAYS.* 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways must  form  at  all  times  a most  im- 
portant work  of  sanitary  authorities,  not  only 
because  of  the  increased  comfort  to  the  com- 
munity  of  well-kept  roads,  but  because  of  the 
increased  cost  of  locomotion  and  cleansing  and 
discomfort  of  badly-maintained  roads.  Un. 
fortunately,  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  highways  is  a subject  that  few  surveyors  of 
the  present  day  give  mneh  attention  to.  It  is 
popularly  supposed  that  the  mere  covering  of  a 
road  with  broken  stone  is  sufficient  to  form  a 
good  and  permanent  highway ; this  being  the 
view  taken  by  a large  number  of  those  who  have 
the  control  over  roads,  the  consequence  is  that  in 
many  cases  throughout  the  kingdom  the  roads  are 
in  a bad  state  of  repair,  and  cost  a larger  amount 
annually  than  is  necessary  for  cleansing  and 
watering.  Roads,  too,  are  frequently  maintained 
by  committees,  who  have  but  a slight  and  im- 
perfect  knowledge  of  what  their  duties  are;  and 
I take  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  surveyor  of 
highways  not  only  to  iidviao  his  committee  of 
tbe  quantities  of  materials  that  are  required  to 
maintain  these  highways  under  their  direction, 
but  further  to  inform  them  of  tbe  best  known 
means  of  maintaining  the  roads  in  a maximum 
efficiency  at  a minimum  cost.  Thus  the  surveyor 
secures  the  valuable  aid  of  disinterested  persons 
living  at  all  parts  of  the  district,  in  supervising 
the  repairs,  and  indeed,  without  a large  and 
expensive  staff,  with  anything  like  a long  mileage 
town  roads  cannot  be  kept  as  they  should  bo 
unless  the  surveyor  is  thus  assisted.  I there- 
fore  propose  in  this  report,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
to  point  out  tbe  cardinal  points  to  be  observed  in 
the  constrnotion  and  maintenance  of  roads  in 
Urban  Districts  such  as  Derby. 

The  direction  of  roads  is  usually  determined 
by  private  capitalists,  but  it  should,  in  my 
opinion,  form  the  subject  of  legislative  enact- 
ment,  that  all  new  roads  should  be  laid  out 
in  certain  directions,  especially  in  rapidly  iu. 
creasing  towns  ; for  were  a preconcerted  plan  to 
be  carried  out  piecemeal  by  owners  of  property, 
not  only  would  a large  amount  of  money  be 
saved,  but  public  convenience  would  be  served  iu 
a much  greater  degree  than  it  is  at  present, 
where  every  owner  of  property  makes  roads  to 
suit  the  fancy  of  his  surveyor  or  himself,  acting 
frequently  in  ignorance,  when  he  would  only  be 
too  glad  to  follow  out  a plan  which,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  would  cost  him  no  more  money, 
become  as  available  for  bis  own  purposes,  and 
be  of  much  greater  convenience  to  the  public 


• By  Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice  - Clark,  C.H.,  Borpugh 
Sarveyor  of  Derby,  read  at  a recent  meeting  of  tlie  Aboo- 
ciation  of  tsanitary  Engineers,  already  referred  to. 
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at  large.  I am  therefore  strongly  of  opinion 
that  where  new  roads  are  projected  the  sanitary 
authority  should  exercise  their  discretion  not 
only  as  to  the  constructive  portions  of  the  roads, 
but  also  as  to  their  direction  ; for  we  must  not 
forget  that  all  these  new  roads  .ultimately  form 
part  of  that  network  of  highways  which  is  the 
only  means  of  communication  from  one  part  of 
the  district  to  another,  and  where  roads  are 
judicionsly  laid  ont  at  first,  the  stoppage  of  one 
street  like  South-street,  by  the  Great  ><orthern 
Railway,  would  be  a matter  of  slight  instead  of 
great  and  pei’manent  inoonvenienoe. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
gradients  of  roads.  All  roads  should  be  as 
nearly  level  as  possible.  To  illustrate  this,  I 
may  cite  the  instance  of  Bridge-gate.  Suppose 
from  its  lowest  point  to  the  summit  at  King- 
street  we  bad  a perfectly  level  roadway  instead 
of  having  a gradient  of  1 in  32,  as  we  have, 
every  horse  drawing  a load  would  be  able  to 
draw  one  quarter  more  than  it  does  now;  and  as 
w6havel,268oart8pa89ingup  this  street  daily,  one 
half  carrying  1^  ton  each,  238  more  tons  conld  be 
taken  to  and  from  the  town  with  the  same  amount 
of  horee-hire  each  day.  Then,  again,  roads  with 
steep  gradients  cost  fully  one-tbird  more  to  repair 
than  flat  roads.  In  the  case  of  Bridge  Gate  ic  is 
three  times  more  than  London-road;  conse- 
quently it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea,  without 
going  into  detail,  of  the  increased  cost  to  the 
community  of  steep  roads,  wbioh  should  in  all 
cases,  where  practicable,  be  avoided,  and  any 
extra  expense  in  making  urban  roads  level  at  the 
first  outlay  will  fully  repay  the  authorities  by  the 
ultimate  diminished  coat  of  cleansing  and  re- 
pairing, to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  to  the 
community  by  the  increased  weight  that  can  be 
drawn  with  the  same  amount  of  horse  expendi. 
tore.  One  of  the  most  important  matters  in 
forming  roads  is  the  cross  section,  i.e.,  the  shape 
from  kerb  to  kerb.  The  prevailing  profile  now 
adopted  is  that  of  an  elliptical  projection,  high 
in  the  centre,  and  sloping  gradually  to  the 
channels, — a section  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
reverse  of  what  it  should  be  for  roads  sufficiently 
wide  for  four  vehicles  to  pass  abreast ; and  no 
main  roads  should  be  made  a less  width  than 
this.  My  objections  to  the  existing  section  for 
such  roads  as  Friar-gate  or  London-road  are, 
that  if  the  road  is  made  sufficiently  flat  for 
carriages  to  run  easily  over  all  parts  of  the  road, 
way,  the  gradient  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  awny 
the  water  which  lies  in  the  centre,  and  renders 
the  crown  rotten.  In  suburban  roads  the  traffic 
is  nearly  always  in  the  centre,  consequently  they 
are  worn  down  most  unevenly  ; this  is  manifestly 
a wrong  result,  as  roads  should  be  of  such  sec- 
tions as  no  preference  would  be  shown  to  any 
portion  of  their  surfaces. 

The  prevailing  section  of  roadways  comes  about 
by  engineers  following  the  footsteps  of  Telford, 
who  constructed  all  his  roads  to  the^elliptical 
section ; but  the  conditions  existing  in  his  time  are 
moat  dissimilar  to  the  conditions  and  exigencies 
of  our  day.  Telford’s  roads  were  highways  from 
city  to  city,  having  few  vehicles  running  on  them. 
The  great  objects  then  were  not  what  they  are 
now,  to  present  over  the  entire  area  the  hardest 
and  least  slippery  surface,  to  give  the  firmest 
foothold  to  horses,  and  to  stand  the  daily  wear 
and  tear  of  thousands  of  vehicles  heavily  laden, 
but  to  keep  the  roads  dry  and  sufficiently  hard 
in  their  centres  to  boar  the  traffic  of  a few 
vehicles,  rarely  exceeding  a hundred  daily ; the 
elliptical  section  suited  those  times  and  require- 
ments; vehicles  rarely  meeting,  consequently 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  steep  sides 
of  roads  was  not  felt,  nor  was  the  centre  worn 
away,  as  the  traffic  was  trifling.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  all  main  roads  should  be  made  suffi- 
ciently  wide  for  four  vehicles  to  pass  abreast, 
and  where  the  traffic  is  considerable,  aud  the 
rainfall  is  such  as  to  necessitate  pitched  channels 
and  storm-water  sewers,  the  channels  shonld  be 
in  the  centre  instead  of  at  the  sides,  thus 
obviating  the  tendency  of  vehicles  to  slide  down 
the  sides  towards  the  kerb;  the  slopes  to  the 
centre  channels  from  the  kerbs  need  only  be  very 
slight,  especially  where  the  hard  metal  is  used 
to'ooat  the  surface,  in  which  cases  a maximum 
of  1 in  40  might  be  adopted.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  the  section  of  road  with  channel  in 
the  centre  are  : — 

Ist.  In  the  case  of  a macadamised  road  with 
gnllies  and  pitched  channels,  half  the  coat  of  both 
these  serious  items  would  be  saved. 

2nd.  The  gullies  need  not  be  trapped,  but  be 
left  open  as  sewer  ventilators.* 

• See  the  Report  of  the  Borough  Engineer  of  Leeds. 


3rd,  Carriages  would  use  all  parts  of  the  road 
surface  except  the  channel,  producing  a uniform 
wear. 

4th.  The ‘'slop”  which  is  now  swept  to  the 
sides  of  the  road,  thrown  up  to  the  carts,  fre- 
quently bespattering  pedestrians,  would  be  swept 
to  the  channel  in  the  centre,  and  be  the  farthest 
possible  distance  attainable  away  from  the  foot- 
passengers  and  shops. 

5th.  In  the  case  of  a crowded  thoroughfare, 
the  channel  would  divide  the  up  and  down  traffic 
without  the  aid  of  police. 

The  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  this 
section  of  roadway  are  : — 

1st.  The  carriages  slide  down  towards  each 
other,  especially  in  frosty  weather. 

2nd.  A large  stream  of  water  washes  away  the 
metal  at  the  channel.j 

My  answers  to  these  are,  that  the  slope  of 
the  road  to  the  centre  will  only  be  slight,  just 
sufficient  to  carry  away  the  water,  and  not  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  tendency  of  vehicles  to  slide 
to  the  centre  to  have  any  foundation  in  practice. 

The  second  objection  is  overcome  in  the  case 
of  sewered  streets  with  frequent  gullies,  for  the 
water  disappears  down  these  before  it  has 
assumed  sufficient  volume  to  become  a stream 
having  velocity  enough  to  wash  away  the  metal. 

I am  quite  aware  that  this  section  of  road- 
way is  contrary  to  all  the  practices  and  preju- 
dices of  surveyors  in  this  country  ; bat  I believe, 
if  tried,  we  shall  obtain  better  roads  at  less 
cost  both  in  construction  and  maintenance.  ^ 
better  lighting,  and  a more  efiectual  mode  of 
ventilating  our  sewers,  all  objects  of  paramonnt 
importance  to  Sanitary  Authorities. 

The  next  important  matter  in  connexion  with 
roads  is  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  formed  and  coated.  The  ordinary 
mode  now  in  practice  is  to  lay  in  a bottom  of 
hard  core,  rammel,  foundry  cinder,  or  some  such 
kind  of  material,  to  a depth  varying  from  9 in. 
to  1 ft.,  without  any  uniformity  as  to  size.  The 
practice  of  the  first  road-makers  in  the  world, 
viz.,  the  Romans,  aud  also  the  great  road-makers 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
was  to  lay  courses  of  large-sized  stones  by  hand 
on  the  road-bed  to  form  a foundation,  which,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  was  the  actual  road,  the  next 
coating  of  broken  stones  being  merely  a cover, 
ing  to  take  the  traffic  wear,  and  prevent  the  road 
proper  beneath  from  being  worn  into  boles. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  of  forming  a 
road  are,  that  as  it  has  to  snatain  great  pressure 
from  heavy  loads  and  “violent  perousaion,”  it 
forma  a solid  fonndation  which  is  neceseary  to 
resist  these.  In  the  case  where  the  tyres  of  the 
wheels  are  narrow  and  the  loads  heavy,  the 
modern  system  of  roadmaking  is  most  per- 
nicious. Under  the  old- system,  this  kind  of 
traffic*  is  dealt  with  much  more  economically,  as 
the  weight  is  distributed  over  a much  larger  area, 
thus  preventing  clay  and  other  soft  material 
from  “ spewing  ” up  when  the  road  has  become 
out  of  repair  and  soddened  with  wet.  We  have 
an  excellent  example  (?)  of  this  in  the  Mansfield- 
road,  near  Little  Chester  Church,  where  the 
surface  has  been  raised  very  high  from  constant 
metalling  on  a bad  bottom,  but  which  no  amount 
of  metal  short  of  re-making  will  form  a good 
road,  and  where,  in  spite  of  frequent  repair  and 
scavenging,  the  road  is  never  in  good  order. 

Another  great  advantage  of  forming  a rough 
pavement  like  the  one  I speak  of  is  that  it  forms 
a drain  for  the  water,  which  finds  its  way 
through  the  top  coating  of  broken  stone,— an 
especial  advantage  on  a clayey  soil  like  that  of 
Derby.  A road  formed  in  this  manner  will  cost 
but  a little  more  than  if  formed  by  the  prevail- 
ing mode,  as  stone  of  a much  more  inferior 
quality  and  less  costly  character  may  be  used; 
it  will  bear  a much  greater  amount  of  weight ; 
the  bottom  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  most 
severe  frosts  and  rapid  thaws,  and  a less  quan- 
tity of  broken  stone  may  be  used  than  if  the 
bottom  is  of  small  stone  or  bard  core  thrown 
down  at  random.  In  addition,  the  covering  of 
broken  granite  or  other  bard  stone  will  last  much 
longer  on  a foundation  of  this  sort,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  repairing  and  scavenging  will  be  con- 
siderably less.  Sir  John  Macneil,  from  actnal 
experience,  computes  the  saving  by  forming  a 
road  like  this  at  least  one-tbird  the  expense  of 
repairs  annually,  and  I believe  this  to  be  within 
the  mark. 

I should  like  to  say  a few  words  on  the  use 
of  small  round  stones  (boulders)  used  on  some 
outlying  roads,  aud  state  my  objections  thereto. 
These  small  stones,  unbroken,  being  pressed 


• Omnibuses,  railway  vans,  &e. 


by  vehicles  against  each  other,  find  no  “bed’^ 
when  they  come  into  contact.  By  such  pressure 
they  move,  and  tbns  form  hills  and  depressions  on 
the  snrface;  and  the  joints  being  large,  gaping 
in  fact  when  compared  with  those  of  cubical 
stones,  a large  portion  of  the  exposed  surface 
joints  becomes  filled  with  horse-dung  and  mud, 
which  mast  give  an  offensive  effluvium,  and  -be 
prejudicial  to  health.  The  illustration  of  McAdam 
to  a Parliamentary  Committee,  when  explaining 
the  advantages  of  using  cubical  instead  of 
spherical  stones,  is  conclusive  : he  had  two 
basins,  one  filled  with  marbles  of  broken  stone, 
the  other  with  spherical  stones,  and  requested 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  throst  their 
clenched  bands  into  each  basin.  They  thus  had 
demonstrated  to  them  that  they  could  plunge 
their  bands  to  the  bottom  of  the  latter  basin  with 
ease,  and  the  marbles  “spewed”  op,  while  the 
greater  the  pressure  in  the  other  basin,  the 
tighter  and  more  compact  were  the  contents ; 
and  tbns  it  is  on  a larger  scale  with  roads.  I 
therefore  recommend  you  to  discontinne  the  use 
; of  all  unbroken  stone,  however  small. 

I have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  soburban 
roads,  and  if  I have  digressed  somewhat  from  the 
original  intent  of  this  report,  it  has  been  an 
attempt  to  show  that  a large  saving  in  cost,  and 
a greater  efficiency  in  construction  and  main- 
tenance, may  be  obtained  in  the  fntnre  on  those 
roads  where  the  traffic  is  not  so  great  as  to  re- 
quire paving  on  the  surface.  Let  me  now  deal 
with  roads  where  the  nature  of  the  traffic  is  such 
as  precludes  the  use  of  a broken  stone  surface. 
Premising  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  where 
Macadamising  should  end  and  pitching  or  paving 
commence, — where  it  is  cheaper  to  cover  a road 
with  small  unfixed  broken  stone  or  to  pave  the 
entire  surface  with  fixed  blocks,  it  would  appear, 
at  first  glance,  that  that  road  which  has  the 
greatest  number  of  vehicles  passing  over  its 
surface  should  determine  this,  but  I am  of  opinion 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  mere  enumeration 
of  the  vehicles  passing  a given  point  on  a road 
will  not  enable  ns,  without  other  considerations, 
to  draw  a bard  and  fast  line  where  it  is  more 
economical  to  pave  roads  in  preference  to 
Macadamising  them.  We  must  also  take  into 
account  (a)  the  class  of  traffic,  subdividing  this 
into  heavily  weighted,  spring,  narrow-tyred 
vehicles,  and  carriage  traffic  ; (b)  the  gradient ; 
(c)  the  nature  of  the  bottom ; (d)  the  width, 
and  the  height  of  the  buildings.  In  three  of 
these  considerations  (a,  b,  and  c)  the  Wardwick 
has  snperior  conditions  to  Bridge  Gate  : we  thus 
see  why  the  former  is  a more  economical  road 
to  Maintain  than  the  latter  ; therefore,  every 
street  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits. 

To  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  a saving  to 
pave  certain  streets,  I have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  cost  of  repairing  and  cleansing  the 
same.  I have  left  the  watering  out  of  the 
estimate,  as  I cannot  even  approximately  obtain 
figures  sufficiently  reliable  to  enable  me  to  pro- 
duce them  here. 

The  traction  on  level  roads  has  been  ascer- 


tained to  be  nearly  as  follows  : — 

Roadway  asphalted  I'O 

,,  paved,  dry,  and  in  good 

condition 2 0 to  1'5 

,,  paved,  and  in  mediocre 

condition  3'5  „ 2‘0 

„ paved,  but  covered  with 

mud  2‘7  ,,  2 0 

Macadam  in  good  condition  and  dry  3 3 ,,  3‘5 

„ wet 33 

,,  in  mediocre  condition  4 5 

,,  covered  with  dirt 5 5 

„ with  the  stones  loose  8 2 ,,  5'0 


This  is  a low  estimate.  Some  careful  experi- 
ments give,  taking  the  maximum  load  a horse 
can  draw  on  a gravel  road  as  a standard  : — 


On  a best  broken  stone  road  3 times  as  much. 
On  a well-mado  pavement  ...  4^  „ 

On  the  beat  stone  trackways  11  m 

On  railways  18  u 


Here  wo  see  that  there  is  a loss  of  more  than 
100  per  cent,  of  motive  power  between  macadam 
in  a mediocre  condition  and  a roadway  paved 
and  in  good  condition,  aud  assuming  that  951 
tons  are  daily  carried  along  a certain  road  300 
doys  in  the  year,  and  the  average  friction  is 
1.20th  of  the  weight,  the  cost  of  transporting 
this  burden  is  1,6641.  per  annnm.  If  we  reduce 
the  traction  by  one  half,  as  above,  we  reduce  the 
cost  of  transport  on  this  road  to  8321. ; but, 
assuming  this  to  be  a theoretical  supposition, 
aud  we  take  it  at  half,  viz.,  416Z.,  this  would 
practically  be  the  actual  sum  saved  in  horse-hire 
alone,  by  having  the  street  properly  paved. 
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We  now  come  to  the  question  of  cost  of 
cleansing,  tic.  Taking  the  nnmber  of  sqnare 
yards  of  its  area  at  3 000  in  round  numbers,  we 
have  ascertained  that  the  cost  of  cleansing  the 
street  is  80i.  10a.  per  anunm.  Prom  careful 
observation  it  has  been  ascertained  that  four 
loads  of  mud  or  slop  are  removed  from  macadam 
per  1,000  yards  of  sorface  to  one  load  per  1,000 
yards  of  granite-paved  surface,  which  is  reduced 
to  one-third  of  a load  on  a surface  paved  with 
wood,  I will,  however,  take  the  quantity  at  one- 
half,  as  we  purpose  to  use  granite  as  the  material 
for  paving  this  street  hereafter  j this  will  save 
451.  58.  for  cleansing.  This  calcnlation  does  not 
include  the  carting  of  the  slop  to  a shoot,  which 
would  bring  the  total  up  to  1001.  a year  while 
macadamised,  and  the  saving  in  cleansing  if 
paved  to  50i.  a year.  The  saving  in  maintenance 
will  be  this: — the  original  cost  per  yard,  in- 
clnding  concrete,  will  be  13s.,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance I have  estimated  at  4d.  per  yard  per 
annum,  the  life  of  the  road  I have  estimated  at 
twenty. five  years.  This  gives  us  a total  cost  of 
a little  over  lOd.  per  yard  per  annum,  or  1251. 
for  the  whole,  as  against  2161.  63. 6d.,  the  present 
cost,  thus  effecting  a saving  of  941.  per  annum  ; 
add  this  to  the  4161.  and  the  foregoing  501.,  and 
we  effect  a saving  ^of  no  less  than  5601.  per 
annum  to  the  community  at  large,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  freedom  from  dost  and  the  increased 
comfort  to  every  person  using  and  living  in  the 
road. 

From  careful  observation  I should  say,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  it  is  cheaper  to  pave  a 
roadway  having  a traffic  of  one  thousand  vehicles 
per  diem  over  its  surface  than  to  macadamise  it, 
and  this  would  be  the  minimum  number  to  com- 
mence paving  with. 

We  must  now  inquire  andspecifically  lay  down 
what  are  the  requirements  for  such  paved  streets. 
The  engineer  ot  Birmingham  has  admirably  set 
them  forth  in  a recent  report  to  the  Council  of 
that  borough.  He  says  : — “They  should  be  even- 
faced,  firm,  hard,  as  noiseless  as  possible,  able  to 
bear  any  burden,  with  sufficient  foothold  for 
horses,  and  capable  of  being  easily  cleansed  so 
as  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  annoyance 
arising  from  mod  and  dust ; the  nearer  these 
objects  are  attained,  the  less  will  be  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  roads  as  well  as  of  the  vehicles; 
property  and  health  will  be  less  injured,  and  the 
comfort  of  pedestrians  increased.” 

These,  then,  are  the  desiderata  of  Highway 
Authorities,  and,  as  will  be  seen  at  a glance, 
most  difficnlt  of  attainment.  Toobtain  noiseless- 
ness  and  the  least  friction  the  surface  must  be 
smooth ; to  obtain  a firm  foothold  for  horses  the 
anrface  must  have  a certain  amount  of  rough, 
ness  (I  use  the  word  in  place  of  a better  one 
which  I cannot  find,  though  it  hardly  expresses 
my  meaning),  so  that  two  of  the  desiderata  are 
inverse  to  each  other,  for  as  we  decrease  the 
noise  and  friction  we  increase  the  slipperioess. 
To  endeavour  to  make  these  meet  the  material 
should  be  as  bard  as  possible,  providing  it  gives 
the  requisite  amount  of  roughness  of  surface  by 
attrition.* 


KENT  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  the  26th  and  27ch  ult.,  the  head. quarters 
being  located  at  Gravesend,  where,  at  the 
Literary  Institution,  a temporary  museum  was 
formed,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Coates, 
the  Rev.  F.  Southgate,  and  Mr.  Homewood,  a 
principal  feature  of  the  exhibition  being  the 
nollectiou  of  charters  and  deeds  relating  to  the 
borough  of  Gravesend,  lent  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  e.vcursione  were  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell. 

The  first  day’s  proceedings  commenced  with  a 
drive  to  Cooling  Castle,  which  the  owner,  Mr. 
John  Murton,  had  thrown  open  for  the  nonce. 
With  few  exceptions  the  upper  parts  of  the  castle 
have  vanished  altogether ; but  from  the  ruins 
that  remain  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  appearance 
of  the  building  when  in  its  prime.  Marshalled 
to  a vaulted  chamber,  whose  masonry  wonld  be 
the  utter  despair  of  modern  builders  of  the 
suburban  villas  which  adorn  " residential  pro- 
perties,”  and  on  whose  massive  roof  trees  were 
growing,  the  assembled  archseoiogists  held  a 
basioess  meeting.  The  report,  read  by  the 
secretary,  the  Rev.  Canon  Scott  Robertson,  began 
by  acknowledging  the  cordial  reception  the  Asso- 
ciation bad  experienced  from  the  Corporation  of 
Gravesend,  and  went  on  to  lament  the  loss  which 
it  had  sustained  during  the  past  year  in  the 
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deaths  of  Earl  Stanhope,  Lords  Fitzwalter  and 
Sondes,  and  other  valued  members.  The 
Society,  however,  was  more  flourishing  than  at 
any  previous  period,  thirty. three  members 
Caving  been  elected  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
while  the  names  of  twenty. six  gentlemen  were 
to  be  submitted  to  that  meeting. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
twenty-six  new  members  proposed.  Mr.  John 
Monckton,  of  Maidstone,  was  added  to  the 
council.  Auditors  and  other  officers  having 
been  elected,  and  the  business  satisfactorily 
disposed  of, 

Ibe  Rev.  Soott  Robertson  read  a paper 
on  Cooling  Castle.  Cooling  was  a manor  of  the 
lords  of  Cobham,  and  here,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  they  had  a pleasant  manor  - house, 
which  would  probably  have  remained  a simple 
manor-house  as  long  as  it  existed  at  all,  but  for 
a circumstance  not  generally  known  to  the 
students  of  English  history,  and  which  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  suppressed  as  not  altogether  to 
the  national  credit.  In  the  year  1379,  it 
appears,  some  French  vessels  sailed  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  far 
as  Gravesend,  and  a motley  crowd  of  French- 
men and  Spaniards  having  landed  from  the 
piratical  craft,  overran  the  surrounding  country, 
plundering  the  people  and  burning  the  villages. 
John  de  Cobham,  third  Lord  Cobham,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  a repetition  of  this  disgrace 
and  danger,  obtained  from  the  king  a licence  to 
fortify  his  manor-house  of  Cooling,  and  by  the 
year  1385  the  castle  was  completed,  receipts 
being  still  in  existence  showing  the  amounts 
paid  from  time  to  time  for  masons’  and  plumbers’ 
work.  It  was  then  a very  imposing  building, 
surrounded  by  a deep  moat,  well  calculated  to 
resist  an  enemy,  to  afford  protection  to  the  sur- 
rounding district,  and  to  maintain  a garrison 
which  would  effectually  check  the  ravages  of 
ordinary  marauders.  The  ruins  which  now 
stand,  and  over  which  Mr.  Robertson  subse- 
quently conducted  the  excursionists,  attest  'at 
once  the  vast  extent  of  the  castle  and  the  com- 
pletenesB  of  all  the  preparations  for  defence  : 
while  on  one  of  the  towers  at  the  entrance 
gateway  are  some  lines  in  enamelled  letters, 
almost  as  perfect  as  if  they  were  the  work,  not 
of  five  centuries,  but  of  five  years  ago,  stating 
the  object  with  which  the  fortification  was 
erected.  Mr.  Scott  Robertson  seemed  to  think, 
especially  as  the  lines  were  in  English  and  not 
in  Latin,  that  the  inscription  was  placed  on  the 
tower  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  peasantry 
that  the  castle  was  not  built  for  the  purpose  of 
tyrannising  over  them;  but  inasmuch  as  school 
boards  were  then  unknown,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  the  keenest  eyesight  could  scarcely 
from  the  ground  decipher  the  lines,  which  are 
placed  at  a considerable  height,  the  proposition 
is  open  to  dispnte.  One  part  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  castle  is  ornamented  with  black  and  white 
stonework  in  the  chess-board  pattern,— a style 
which  Mr.  Robertson  says  is  not  at  all  nnoom. 
mon  iu  East  Anglia,  bat  is  almost  unique  in 
Kent. 

Before  leaving  Cooling  Castle,  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  Walter  Stirling,  seconded  by  Dr.  Carr,  a 
very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
Rev.  Scott  Robertson  for  his  valuable  paper; 
and  to  Mr.  Murton,  the  hospitable  owner  of  the 
Castle,  who  entertained  a very  numerous  party 
to  luncheon. 

A visit  was  then  paid  to  Cooling  Church,  an 
edifice  of  a rather  remarkable  character,  seeing 
that  its  chancel  is,  if  anything,  larger  than  the 
nave, — a nave,  by  the  way,  destitute  of  aioles, — 
and  that  it  contains  twelve  stone  canopied  stalls. 
On  whose  account  those  stalls  were  placed  in  the 
little  chancel  of  the  little  church  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  Mr.  Scott  Robertson’s  conjecture 
that  a religious  community  once  existed  here,  of 

which  all  trace, — except  the  canopied  stalls, 

baa  disappeared,  is  probably  the  right  one.  The 
chancel  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  I. ; the  nave 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Cliffe  Church  was  next  visited.  It  is  very 
large,  and  seems  to  suggest  that  at  some  period 
Clitfe  must  have  been  a place  of  importance,  or 
else  that  a considerable  religious  brotherhood 
made  its  home  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
chancel  is  a fine  one,  there  is  an  ancient  screen 
of  carved  oak,  and  the  side  aisles  are  divided 
from  the  body  of  the  nave  by  some  really  fine 
arches  of  the  Early  English  order  of  architecture. 
The  many  interesting  features  of  the  church, 
which  has  been  partially  restored  of  late,  were 
pointed  out  in  a paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  Grey 
Lloyd. 

The  excursion  terminated  with  a brief  visit 


to  Higham  Church,  and  at  five  o’clock,  with  com- 
mendable punctuality,  the  party  arrived  at  the 
Gravesend  Assembly  Rooms,  where  dinner  was 
served,  che  chair  being  taken  by  the  President; 
of  the  Association,  Earl  Amherst,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Mayor  of  Gravesend  (Mr.  W. 
Lake),  Sir  Walter  Stirling,  bart.,  and  others. 
The  speeches  were  few  and  short,  as  they  should 
be  on  such  occasions. 

After  dinner  an  evening  meeting  was  held, 
when  Mr.  G,  M.  Arnold  re^d  a paper  “ On  the 
Early  History  of  Gravesend.”  The  author  pointed 
out  that  although  Gravesend  could  not  boast  the 
castellated  buildings  of  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Rochester,  she  could  lay  claim  to  association  in 
the  past  with  much  that  was  of  arcbmologic 
note.  The  site  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Mary 
had  long  since  become  secularised,  and  at  pre- 
sent had  houses  built  upon  it.  In  1497  the 
townsmen  had  provided  a chapel-of-ease,  which 
was  the  germ,  and  occupied  the  parish  church  of 
St.  George.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Gravesend  was  not  without  interest.  Southfleet 
and  Springhead  were  very  rich  inRornan  remaine, 
aud  Roman  pottery  was  discovered  there  until 
this  day.  The  well-known  archaeologist,  Mr. 
Charles  Roach  Smith,  had  spoken  of  Springhead, 
while  writing  upon  the  subject  of  a Roman  villa 
near  Maidstone,  as  surrounded  by  all  the  re- 
quirements of  an  ancient  Roman  station.  The 
existence  of  a direct  military  road  to  Rochester 
was  one  of  these.  Referring  to  the  struggle 
against  Norman  and  Dane  which  bad  taken  place, 
the  writer  pointed  out  that  these  periods  of  an- 
rest  naturally  caused  the  inhabitants  to  take 
extraordinary  precautions  iu  securing  their 
money,  and  thus  within  recent  date  there  had 
been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Mary  a hoard  of  552  Saxon  silver 
coins,  since  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  were  dated  814.  Deposited  in  a secure 
place  by  terror-stricken  individuals,  they  were 
destined,  after  the  lapse  of  over  a thousand  years, 
to  be  restored  to  the  light  of  day.  While  on  the 
subject  of  discoveries,  the  writer  mentioned  the 
disclosure  of  an  interesting  cave  during  sewer 
excavations  in  Perry. street.  References  were 
made  in  the  Domesday  Book  to  the  manors  of 
Gravesend,  Parrock,  and  Milton,  now  included 
in  the  two  parishes  of  Gravesend  and  Milton, 
and  it  was  a pity  that  the  Domesday  Book  of 
King  Alfred  was  not  still  extant  to  the  inquirer, 
as  other  interesting  information  might  have  been 
found  therein.  Proceeding  to  speak  of  Milton 
Church,  the  writer  remarked  that  the  site  of 
this  edifice,  near'  to  the  river  bank,  did  not 
appear  to  have  undergone  the  change  which  he 
had  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  church  at 
Gravesend.  No  Norman  work  was  observable 
in  Milton  Church,  and  it  was  probably  rebuilt, 
with  the  exceptioD  of  the  roof,  in  1350.  The 
original  roof  appeared  to  have  been  removed 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Crnden  stated 
that  the  roof  was  subsequently  restored  with  a 
waste  of  money  only  oommensorate  with  the 
want  of  taste.  The  writer  next  went  00  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  distinguished  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Earl  Amherst  having  conveyed  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  to  Mr.  Arnold  for  his  paper,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  day  were  brought  to  a 
close. 

On  the  second  day  the  party  visited  Shorne 
Church  and  Cobham,  passing,  en  route,  Chalk 
Church,  over  the  porch  of  which  there  are  some 
singularly  grotesque  carvings  in  stone.  The 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  about 
undergoingreatoration,  and  containsa  very  ancient 
and  curious  stone  font.  The  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  at  Shorne  possesses  a very  inte. 
resting  altar. tomb,  with  effigies  in  full  armour 
of  Sir  Henry  de  Cobham,  sornamed  ‘‘  L’Oocle,” 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew,  Sir  Henry, 
of  Cobham  Hal),  who,  being  five  times  sheriff  of 
Kent,  was  knighted  by  Edward  I.  for  his  gallant 
conduct  at  a faroons  siege.  Here  there  is  an 
octangular  Decorated  font,  wrought  with  Scrip, 
tnral  subjects,  and  a number  of  brasses,  notably 
that  of  William  Pepye,  1468,  a former  vicar,  and 
tjupposed  ancestor  of  the  “ Diarist.”  A pleasant 
drive  to  Cobham  Park,  entering  by  Brewer’s 
Gate,  brought  the  party  to  Cobham  Hall,  which 
bad  been  kindly  thrown  open  for  the  occasion 
by  the  Earl  of  Uarnley. 

Cobham  Hall  stands  in  a hollow,  surrounded 
by  wooded  hills,  and  is  approached  by  a grand 
avenue  of  lofty  trees.  Two  extensive  wings  of 
red  brick,  with  lofty  turrets  at  the  angles, 
bearing  the  dates  of  their  foundation,  1582 
and  1594  respectively,  with  mnllioned  windows, 
ornamented  doorways,  and  cornices  in  the 
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Tudor  Btyle,  are  connected  by  a central  boilding 
in  the  Italian  Btyle,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 
the  apparent  incongruity  only  increaBing  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  building.  The 
deep  red  colour  of  the  bricks,  the  bold  outlines 
and  gables,  the  singular  fashion  of  the  chimney- 
shafts,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  deep 
bay  windows,  produce  an  effect  which,  as  a 
whole,  is  pleasant  and  harmonions.  The 
wings  and  southern  front  were  built  by  Sir 
William  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  the  centre  by  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  towards  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Visitors  ore  ushered  into  the  hall  through  a 
vaulted  passage,  designed  by  John  Wyatt,  where 
they  are  shown  a bath  of  Egyptian  granite; 
thence  they  proceed  to  the  dining-hall,  which  has 
panelled  walls  and  ceiling,  and  where  there  is  a 
grotesqnely-carved  chimneypiece  in  black  and 
white  marble.  The  picture-gallery  and  library 
contain,  in  addition  to  many  valuable  works  of 
art,  portraits  of  great  historical  interest.  The 
duties  of  cicerone  were  performed  by  Mr.  P.  G. 
Stephens,  the  architectural  details  and  history 
of  the  hall  being  dealt  with  by  the  Rev.  J.  Scott 
Robertson. 

A drive  from  the  hall  to  Cobham  Church 
opened  up  to  the  visitors  fresh  scenes  or  sylvan 
beanty.  The  halt  was  made  near  the  old 
Leather  Bottle — immorfalised  in  the  “ Pickwick 
Papers.”  Cobham  Church,  which  stands 
directly  opposite  this  hostelry,  is  situate  on  a 
gentle  slope  at  the  entrance  of  the  village 
from  Gravesend,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalene.  It  has  a fiue  tower  and  chancel, 
with  three  spacious  aisles.  The  walls  still  retain 
traces  of  the  frescoes  which  once  adorned  them. 
The  altar-steps  are  paved  with  encaustic  tiles. 
Amongst  those  who  there  lie  entombed,  and  to 
whose  memory  monuments  or  brasses  have  been 
erected,  we  find  Sir  John  de  Cobham  in  his  shirt 
of  mail,  died  1354  ; Sir  Thomas  de  Cobham,  died 
1367;  Maude,  wife  to  Reginald,  Warden  of  the 
Cioque  Ports,  died  1370.  Thera  is  an  inscrip- 
tion to  another  Maude,  of  which  nothiog  but  the 
name  is  legible;  and  Margaret,  wife  of  John, 
Lord  Cobham,  1395.  This  Lru’d  Cobham  was 
the  founder  of  the  church  and  college  adjoining, 
and  his  reputation  as  saint  and  warrior  survives 
him.  Joan,  mother  of  the  founder,  has  here  a 
monument  to  her  memoiy,  which  bears  a French 
inscription.  There  are  also  brasses  to  William 
Tanner,  1418,  John  Gladwyn  and  John  Spratt, 
1498,  former  masters  of  the  college,  which  was 
founded  134-2.  An  ancient  gateway  and  some 
ruins  still  remain.  The  present  structure,  which 
is  built  in  a quadrangular  form,  is  divided  into 
almshouses,  occupied  by  a number  of  aged  men 
aud  women.  A blackened  roof  and  oak-screen 
in  the  hall  are  subjects  of  interest  to  visitors. 
The  various  monuments  and  brasses,  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  were  described  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Waller. 

From  Cobham  the  visitors  proceeded  to  Swans- 
combe,  where  the  ancient  church,  rich  in  Saxon 
remains,  was  inspected,  the  various  objects  of 
interest  being  explained  by  the  rector  (the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Candy)  and  Mr.  Ross. 

From  thence  the  party  proceeded  to  North- 
fleet,  where,  at  St.  Botolph’s,  the  Rev.  P.  South- 
gate,  vicar,  chaperoned  the  party.  Here  there 
are  some  very  fine  monuments.  The  examination 
of  this  church  concluded  the  business  of  the 
meeting. 


ARCHITECTURAL 

SOCIETY  OP  THE  ARCHDEACONRIES  OP 
NORTHAMPTON  AND  OAKHAM. 

The  annual  summer  excursion  of  this  Society 
took  place  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the 
19th  and  20th  nit.  The  programme  set  forth 
that  on  the  former  day  the  towns  and  churches  of 
Leighton  Buzzard,  Dunstable,  Luton,  and  Wheat- 
hampstead  would  be  visited,  and  that  the  day’s 
journey  would  terminate  at  St.  Alban’s,  where, 
in  the  evening,  a public  meeting  would  be  held 
at  the  Town-hall. 

Leighton  Buzzard. — We  glean  from  the  North- 
ampton  Herald  that  a goodly  company  as- 
sembled at  the  church  of  this  town  about  noon, 
and  were  met  by  Dr.  Lawford  and  the  Rev. 
Canon  Haddock,  the  latter  of  whom  conducted 
the  party  round  and  through  the  building,  and 
directed  attention  to,  and  discoursed  upon,  the 
principal  points  of  interest  both  of  its  exterior 
and  interior.  The  church  is  cruciform  in  plan, 
and  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  north  and  south 
transepts  (with  a central  tower  and  spire),  north 
and  sooth  aisles,  north  and  south  porches,  with, 
north  of  the  chancel,  an  ancient  sacristy,  siir- 
mounted  by  a dom-us  reclusus,  or  domicile  of  a 


priestly  recluse.  The  tower,  of  which  the  plan 
dimensions  are  unusually  large,  is  of  the  Early 
English  period,  and  the  massive  spire  is  pro- 
bably  of  only  a little  later  date;  both  were 
originally  built  upon  severe  designs,  but  have 
been  modified  by  subsequent  alterations  and  in- 
sertions. The  tower  is  built  of  “ oluncb,”  a 
cretaceous  limestone,  and  the  spire  (of  which 
the  condition  is  surprisingly  unimpaired)  pro- 
bably of  an  oolitic  limestone.  The  chancel  also 
is  in  great  part  of  Early  English  date;  the 
transepts,  originally  Decorated  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury), have  Perpendicular  windows.  A door  in 
the  south  transept  is  covered  with  fine  wrought- 
iron  scroll-work,  the  original  portions  of  which 
are  precisely  similar  to  the  iron  soroll-work  (the 
artificer  of  which  is  known)  of  the  tomb  of 
Eleanor  Queen  of  Edward  I.  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  nave  is  surmounted  by  a remark- 
ably  fine  Perpendicular  clearstory,  the  large 
beautiful  three-Hght  windows  of  which  are 
arranged  in  couplets.  In  the  interior,  the 
beautifully  and  elaborately  carved  Perpendicular 
roof  of  the  nave,  of  unusually  high  pitch  for  the 
style,  is  very  fine.  From  the  church,  the  party 
(which,  in  the  meantime,  had  received  many 
accessions,  including  members  of  the  Bedford- 
shire and  Leicestershire  Societies)  proceeded 
to  the  Cross,  in  the  High-street.  This  is  a 
handsome  erection  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  stands  upon  a base  oonsiating  ot  a plinth  or 
pedestal,  aud  a series  of  four  steps.  It  com- 
prises  two  stories,  an  elevated  crocheted 
pinnacle  finished  by  a weather-vane  surmount- 
ing the  upper  one.  The  lower  story  is  pen- 
tagonal in  plan,  and  consists  of  five  open 
two-pointed  arches  supported  ouanglebnttresses, 
enclosing  a massive  central  column.  The  upper 
story  has  also  a pentagonal  plan  of  smaller 
dimensions,  and  consists  of  five  cinquefoil- 
headed  canopied  niches,  surmounted  by  foliated 
finials,  separated  by  angle  buttresses,  also  ter- 
minating in  foliated  fioials,  and  outstanding 
disengaged  buttresses,  similarly  decorated  and 
connected  with  the  inner  ones  by  flying  but- 
tresses. In  each  of  the  five  niches  is  a life-size 
statue.  Three  of  these  statues  are  modern 
copies,  and  were  substituted  for  the  originals 
at  the  restoration  of  the  cross,  which  was  effected 
some  years  ago.  The  mistakenly  displaced  and 
only  partially  impaired  original  statues  have 
been  judiciously  erected  in  front  of  the  public 
reading-room  hard  by,  which  looks  down  the 
High-street. 

Dunstable. — The  first  view  of  the  surpassingly 
beautiful  fragment  of  the  western  fa9ade  of  the 
priory  church  struck  every  one  who  now  gazed 
upon  it  for  the  first  time  with  surprise  aud  ad- 
miration. Only  about  two-thirds  of  the  original 
front  remain.  It  partakes  more  of  the  character 
of  the  western  front  of  some  Continental 
cathedral,  than  that  of  an  English  church.  A 
very  large  semioircnlar-arched  and  deeply- 
recessed  central  doorway,  of  Norman  (or  perhaps 
semi-Norman)  architecture,  with  numerous  bold, 
rich,  and  auccessively.receding  mouldings,  gives 
admission  to  the  chnroh.  Above  this,  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  nave,  are  two  good  Early  English, 
single-light,  lancet  windows,  and  between  them 
is  inserted  a bold  and  ornate  statue  niche, 
exceeding  12  ft.  in  height,  and  having  trefoil 
cusping,  of  Early  Geometrical  Decorated  date. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  central  arch  is  a wall- 
space,  eniiohed  by  a semi-Norman  pointed  arch, 
containing  intersecting  semicircular  arches, 
having  a very  bold  and  peculiar  filleted  roll- 
moulding;  nearly  identical  filleted  moulding 
occurs  also  in  arcades  of  intersecting  arches  in 
the  passages  south  of  the  south  transept  of  St. 
Aiban’s,  which  formerly  led  to  the  chapter-house. 
This  wall-space  separates  the  central  from  a 
smaller  yet  fine  doorway,  also  recessed,  the  jambs 
of  which  are  Early  English,  and  composed  of 
the  usual  range  of  slender  columns,  having  richly- 
carved  capitals  of  stalked  foliage.  The  arch  is 
pointed  and  composed  of  many  deep  mouldings 
of  a little  later  style,  three  of  which  are  enriched 
by  fine  and  peculiar  undercut  foliated  carving. 
Over  this  doorway  and  arched  wall-space  is  a 
late  Early  English  arcade  of  seven  recessed 
arches,  in  each  of  which  is  a pedestal  for  a 
statue;  and  the  spandrel-shaped  portions  of 
wail  surface  beneath  are  covered  with  the  ex- 
quisite  diapering  so  oharacteristioof  Westminster 
Abbey.  Over  the  Early  English  arcade  is  a still 
bolder  arcade  of  very  excellent  work,  consisting 
of  six  trefoil-headed  arches,  each  nearly  12  ft. 
in  height,  and  of  the  same  date  as  the  niche  over 
the  great  central  door,  which  arcade  is  an  open 
gallery  leading  from  the  tower  stairs  to  the 
northern  triforium  of  the  interior.  Over  the 


half  of  this  arcade,  to  the  right  hand,  is  a smaller 
blank  arcade  of  five  lancet  arches,  which  have 
been  sopported  by  slender  shads ; and  above 
this,  and  surmounting  the  front  nave  wall,  is  an 
embattled  parapet  of  much  later  date.  The  wall 
over  the  other  half  of  the  arcade  recedes  with 
a roof-like  incline  for  several  feet  to  the  west 
wall  of  a massive  tower  (the  base  of  which  on 
that  side  is  hidden  by  the  facade,  althongh 
exposed  on  the  north  side)  ; and  immediately 
above  the  junction  is  a string-coarse  or  band 
of  quatrefoils.  The  top  story  of  the  tower 
is  the  bell  chamber  (containing  a fine  peal  of 
eight  bella),  on  each  side  of  which  are  two 
two-light  Decorated  windows  arranged  in 
couplets.  Attached  to  the  north-west  angle 
is  an  octagonal  staircase,  consisting  of  three 
receding  etages;  on  three  faces  of  each  of  the 
lower  two  are  large  niches,  of  the  same  date  as 
those  of  the  facade,  in  some  of  which  are  still 
fragments  of  statues ; these  stages  are  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  turret,  running  up  to 
a greater  height  than  the  tower;  the  turret  is 
based  by  an  arcade  of  si-x  blank  arches,  of  the 
same  date  as  the  niches  below.  All  correspond- 
ing portions  of  the  west  front  south  of  the  great 
central  door  have  disappeared.  The  great  door- 
way is  partially  filled  in  by  the  insertion  of  a 
square-headed  door  with  carved  spandrels  sur- 
mounted  by  a triform  niche,  and  dating  either 
towards  the  end  of  the  fif:eenth  or  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Rev. 
Frederick  Hose  has  been  for  many  years  the 
inoombent  of  Dunstable,  and  for  all  that  time 
has  made  the  restoration  of  the  fine  ruin  which 
he  found  a labour  of  love.  He  met  and  wel. 
corned  the  party  at  the  great  door  of  the  church, 
described  the  exterior,  directed  attention  to  the 
chief  points  of  interest  in  the  interior,  and 
explained  what  he  had  done,  and  how,  in  the 
restoration,  and  what  he  intended  to  do.  The 
work  has  been  chiefly  effected  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  architect.  Already  10, OOOZ. 
have  been  expended, — raised  entirely-  by  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Hose,  who  said  he  had  now  in 
hand  l.OOOi.  to  be  devoted  to  farther  work. 
The  interior  consists  of  the  nave  of  a fine  Nor- 
man church,  with  north  and  south  aisles.  The 
ancient  choir  does  not  remain,  although  its 
foundations  might  probably  be  fonnd  grass- 
covered  on  the  eastern  exterior  of  the  church. 
The  piers  of  the  nave  arcades  are  very  massive 
and  grand,  — much  more  so  than  those  of  St. 
Alban’s,  and  are  probably  equal  to  those  of 
Peterborough  : these  are  surmounted  by  a tri- 
forium, consisting  of  an  arcade  of  bold  arches, 
subdivided  into  two  smaller  arches  in  the  usnal 
manner.  Over  these  are  a series  of  semi- 
Norman  or  Early  English  clearstory  windows. 
The  south  aisle  is  Norman,  and  vaulted  ; it  baa 
been  wholly  restored,  about  two-thirds  (with 
the  exception  ot  the  nave  piers)  having  been 
almost  wholly  re-erected,  but  in  exact  repeti- 
tion of  the  ancient  forms.  The  restoration  of 
the  north  aisle  has  not  yet  been  commenced, 
but  is  the  next  work  to  be  undertaken.  The 
nave  and  outer  walls  on  this  aide  can  only  be 
kept  standing  by  abundant  shoring.  This  aisle, 
contains  a series  of  fine  Perpendicular  windows. 
The  western  wall  of  the  nave  is  enriched  in 
the  interior  by  an  arcade  of  five  lancet-headed 
arches  of  different  heights,  the  central  one 
being  lower  than  that  on  either  side ; two  are 
pierced  as  windows.  The  font  is  new,  but  is 
an  exact  repetition,  both  as  to  size  and  orna- 
ment,  of  the  ancient  one.  It  is  circular  and 
very  massive,  the  huge  bowl  being  supported 
npon  a base  ot  nearly  its  own  dimensions,  and 
without  any  apparent  division.  Bands  of  Nor- 
man  ornament  encircle  both  bowl  and  base. 

Luton. — The  church  here  is  large  and  interest- 
ing, but  the  condition  of  the  exterior  has  been, 
and  in  part  still  is,  in  a lamentable  state  of 
dilapidation,  although  a long-oontinued  process 
of  reparation  has  been  going  on.  The  party 
were  met  in  the  churchyard  by  the  incumbent 
(Mr.  O’Neil)  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Haddock,  who 
again  acted  as  cicerone.  The  church  is  a cross 
oburoh,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  north 
and  south  aisles,  north  and  sonth  transepts, 
north  and  south  porches,  and  a large  addition 
north  of  the  chancel  called  the  Wenlock  Chapel* 
the  tower  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle. 
The  masonry  of  the  exterior  is  verypeculiar  ; it 
consists  of  chequers  of  “ clunch  ” and  flints,  each 
chequer  being  nearly  a square  foot  in  size,  and 
the  wall  surface  presenting  a very  draught-board 
kind  of  appearance.  In  the  east  end  have  been 
inserted  three  lancet  windows,  with  slender 
columns  aud  foliated  capitals,  stated  to  be  the 
work,  many  years  ago,  of  an  architect  now  of 
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coDBiderabls  etnitiBDC?,  but  it  is  of  so  poor  a. 
character  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  the  repu- 
tation he  has  since  obtained.  This  offers  a com- 
plete  foil  to  the  bold  and  effective,  aUhoogh 
dilapidated,  Perpendicular  work  of  the  adjoining 
east  gable  of  the  Wenlock  Chapel.  The  most 
striking  object  in  the  interior  is  the  baptistery, 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  west  end  of 
the  nave.  This  is  an  octagonal  erection  of  very 
beautiful  Decorated  design,  which  contains  and 
canopies  the  font;  it  is  about  19  ft.  high  and 
from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  hold  nine  or  ten  persons 
round  the  font,  which  is  plain.  Each  side  is 
adorned  with  a traceried  arch.  The  compart- 
ments are  divided  by  eight  buttresses,  terminating 
in  crockited  pinnacles.  Below  the  arch  in  each 
of  seven  sides  (the  eighth  side  is  an  entrance 
containing  steps),  and  between  each  pair  of 
angle  buttresses,  is  an  embattled  wall,  about 
4 ft.  high,  on  the  face  of  which  is  an  arcade  of 
two  cinquefoil  arches,  with  crocheted  hood- 
mouldings  and  finials,  and  crocketed  pinnacles. 
The  workmanship  of  this  unique  structure  is  not 
equal  to  the  design,  but  it  may  have  suffered 
deterioration  by  having  been  several  times 
moved.  About  ninety  years  ago  it  stood  under 
the  third  arch  from  the  west  end  in  the  sonth 
nave  arcade.  At  that  time  it  was  moved  to 
nearly  its  present  position.  About  1822  it  was 
moved  to  the  south  transept,  and  some  years  ago 
back  to  its  present  position.  The  baptistery  is 
figured  as  the  frontispiece  in  “ Simpson's 
Fonts,”  published  in  1828.  Towards  the  west 
end,  in  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  in  a canopied 
recess,  is  the  effigy  of  a priest  in  bis  robes. 
These  are  defined  with  great  particularity,  and 
were  fully  described  by  Mr.  Bloxam,  F.S.A.,  who 
stated  that  the  effigy  dated  from  the  15th  century. 

Wheathampstead. — The  Rev.  Owen  Davys  met 
the  party  at  the  station  at  4.15  p.ra.,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  his  beautiful  church.  This  is 
built  of  flint,  with  limestone  qnoiningB  and 
dressings.  The  church  is  a cross  church  of  no 
great  size,  and  a pecnliar  and  effective  if  not 
beautiful  leaden  spire  of  some  elevation  rises 
from  a tower  of  no  great  height  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  transepts.  There  is  a built-np  Saxon 
door  in  the  wall  of  the  south  transept,  but  the 
chief  portion  of  the  present  chnrch  is  Early 
Decorated.  There  is  a south  porch ; bub  the 
principal  entrance  is  by  a highly-ornamented 
and  good  doorway  in  the  west  end.  Historically, 
Wheathampstead  is  connected  with  St.  Alban’s 
by  the  fact  that  John  of  Wheathampstead  was 
.abbot  of  that  great  abbey  from  (with  an  interval) 
1420  to  1451. 

St.  Alban's. — An  evening  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Town. ball,  at  which  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Lawrance, 
rector  of  the  Abbey  Church,  in  the  name  of  the 
Hertfordshire  Society,  welcomed  the  members 
present  of  the  Northamptonshire  and  Leicester- 
shire  Societies.  This  compliment  was  aoknow- 
ledged  by  the  Rev.  N.  F.  Lightfoot  and  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Hill,  hon.  secs,  respectively  of  these 
societies.  A paper  of  great  research  upon  the 
former  choir  arrangements  of  the  Sc.  Alban  s 
Abbey  Church  was  read  by  Canon  Davys.*  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  followed  with  a very  interesting 
vivd  voce  explanationf  of  the  early  history  of  the 
abbey,  and  of  the  dates  and  character  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  building,  in  which  be 
took  occasion  partionlarly  to  distingnish  the  rich 
semi-Norman  work  of  the  abbot,  John  de  Celia, 
of  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  from  the 
more  economical  Early  English  work  of  the 
abbot,  William  de  Trumpiogbon,  of  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century, — two  of  the  most 
important  contributors  to  the  building  of  the 
abbey.  Sir  Gilbert  also  directed  attention  to 
the  various  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  the 
work  of  restoration,  and  to  the  many  other 
matters  of  interest  in  which  St.  Alban’s  Abbey 
is  80  rich.  Mr.  Neale  (who  is  about  to  publish 
an  account  of  the  history  of  the  abbey,  and  a 
detailed  description  of  its  distinctive  portions 
and  contents,  fllnstrated  by  engravings  of  bis 
numerous  exquisite  drawings),  then  read  an  able 
although  concise  paper,  giving  in  very  con- 
densed form  much  of  the  matter  which  will  be 
published  in  extenso  in  his  work.  Mr.  Matthew 
Bloxam  followed  with  an  explanation  of  the 
important  discoveries  which  he  had  made  twenty, 
three  years  ago,  in  what  might  then  almost  be 
termed  the  abbey  ruins  ; and  he  was  followed  by 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  Barker,  rector  of  Rushden,  who 
felicitously  offered  thanks  on  behalf  of  the 
numerous  visitors  for  the  welcome  and  hospitality 


with  which  they  had  been  received,  both  by  the 
members  of  the  Hertfordshire  Society  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  town,  so  soon  to 
become  a city ; and  ho  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  protest  (in  reference  to  a tendency 
too  prevalent  in  the  present  age)  against  ancient 
truth  being  permitted  to  be  swamped  by  the 
discoveries  and  conclusions  of  modern  science. 

On  the  following  day,  Thursday,  the  20th  nit., 
a numerous  company  assembled  at  the  west  front 
of  the  abbey,  and  were  condneted  round  the  ex. 
terior  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  explained  as 
he  proceeded.  A long  dissertation  npon  the 
mythical,  traditional,  and  historical  incidents  in 
connexion  with  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban — such  as 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban  (said  to  have  taken 
place  during  one  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian  early  in 
the  fourth  century),  the  building  of  a Christian 
chnrch  on  the  site  of  his  martyrdom,  said  to  be 
that  now  occupied  by  the  present  south  transept, 
— ijvna  given  in  the  garden  of  the  rectory  close 
by.  After  this.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Mr.  Ridgway 
Lloyd  (who  has  published  a detailed  account  of 
the  shrines,  altars,  monuments,  and  tombs  in  the 
abbey),  and  Mr.  Neale,  accompanied  the  party 
throughout  the  abbey,  and  with  great  pains 
pointed  out  in  situ,  and  explained,  all  matters 
particularly  worthy  of  note. 

Hatfield  House  was  visited  in  two  parties — 
one  oonrteonsly  conducted  by  the  rector,  and 
the  other  by  the  house  chaplain.  The  great 
banqueting-room,  the  dining-room,  the  library, 
the  chapel,  drawing-room,  ball-room,  billiard- 
room,  royal  bed-room,  state  bed-room,  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  room,  Duke  of  Wellington’s  room, 
the  Cromwell  bed-room,  other  bed-rooms,  and 
the  private  drawing-room  and  morning-room  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  with  all  their 
varied  and  valuable  contents,  were  minutely 
inspected. 


EXCURSION  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
association. 

The  scene  of  the  seventh  exoorsion  will  be 
Winchester  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  course 
of  it  will  be  as  follows : — 

Monday,  August  l-ith. — Winchester  Cathedral. 
The  party  will  he  conducted  over  the  cathedral 
by  Mr.  John  Colson,  F.R.I.B.A. — The  College 
buildings  will  be  explained  by  Mr.  C.  11.  Piuk, 
A.R.T.B  A. 

Titesday. — isbley.  King  Somboorne,  Romsey 
Abbey,  and  Hursley.  At  Romsey  Abbey  the 
party  will  be  conducted  over  the  building  by 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Wednesday. — Christchurch.  The  party  will  be 
conducted  over  the  building  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ferrey,  F.S  A. 

T/iursday.— CheritoD,  East  Meon,  Warnford, 
CorhamptoD,  and  Meon  Stoke. 

Friday. — Salisbury. 

Saturday,  Augu.H  19t7t.— The  Hospital  of  St. 
Cross,  the  County  Hall,  the  new  Law  Courts,  St. 
John  Baptist,  and  St.  Peter,  Cheeaehill.  At  the 
County  Hall  and  the  new  Law  Courts  the  party 
will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Matthew  Wyatt, 
A.R.I.B.A;  at  St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  Peter 
' Cheesebill,  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Pink,  A.R.I.B.A. 


THE  INDIA  MUSEUM. 

A DEPUTATION  of  delegates  from  workmen’s 
clubs  of  London,  beaded  by  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt, 
chairman  of  the  council  of  the  Working  Men’s 
niub  and  Institute  Union,  waited  upon  the  Lord 
Mayor  at  the  Mansion-house  on  the  26th  ult. 
to  ask  his  co-operation  and  support  of  the 
proposal  to  establish  a museum  for  India  and  the 
Colonies  on  the  Victoria  Embankment.  The 
Lord  Mayor  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the 
question,  and  expressed  bis  willingness  to  bead 
a deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  do  all 
he  could  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Govern, 
ment.  A memorial,  drawn  up  by  a committee 
appointed  at  a meeting  of  the  working  classes  of 
the  borough  of  Finsbury,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  runs  thas  : — 

“Aa  artisans  desirous  of  improvinft  our  artistic  taste 
and  industrial  knowledge,  your  memorialists  consider  it 
highly  desirable  thatweshould  have  free  and  rsadv  access 
to  the  admirable  specimens  of  Indian  workmanship  to  be 
found  in  the  India  Museum.  The  natural  products  and 
manufactares  of  that  collection  throw  great  light  upon 
handicrafrs  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  are  calculated  to 
promote  our  technical  knowledge.  For  some  years  past 
we  have,  in  common  with  all  other  members  of  the  work- 
ing  classes  in  London,  observed  with  regret  that  many 
valuable  colledions  are.  to  an  increasing  extent,  removed 
to  Sonth  Kensington.  That  quarter  being  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  metropolis,  and  at  the  end  furthest  removed 
from  the  districts  inhabited  by  workmen,  great  numbers 
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of  onr  class  are  altogether  precluded  from  visiting  the 
collections  there,  or,  at  least,  very  rarely  aud  hastily.  The 
very  considerable  distance  not  only  adds  to  the  expense, 
but  often  consumes  half  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal. 
Your  memorialists  have  therefore  learnt  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  that  there  is  a site,  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
close  to  Charing-cross,  and  situated  on  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment, where  the  present  Indian  collection  might  be 
placed  and  arranged  in  suitable  buildings.  Your  memo- 
rialists very  earnestly  trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  site  in  question  for  these  museums.” 

It  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  to  put  up  a 
building  on  the  Ecnbankcnent  for  the  Indian  col- 
lections, but  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
humbng  in  the  assertion  that  the  working  classes 
will  not  go  to  see  them  at  South  Kensiogton, 
and  will  if  they  are  lodged  on  the  Embankment. 
The  same  thing  was  said  in  respect  of  the  Arohi. 
tectural  Museum.  How  many  of  the  working 
classes  go  to  ” study  ” that  collection  now  it  is 
in  Westminster  ? The  working  classes  will  be 
just  as  likely  to  go  to  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Museom  if  it  be  established  at  South  Kensing- 
ton  as  if  it  be  located  on  the  Embankment. 


STATUES. 

The  Prince  oj  Wales.  — The  Manchester 
Guardian's  London  correspondent  understands 
that  Sir  Albert  Sassoon,  who  intends  to  present 
an  eqnestrian  statue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Bombay,  has  transferred  the  commission  for  this 
work  to  Mr.  Boehm,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Noble,  to  whom  it  was  originally  entrusted. 
The  statue  will  cost  5,0001. 

jlfr.  John  Bright. — A movement  is  on  foot  for 
the  presentation  to  the  Manchester  City  Council, 
of  a marble  statue,  by  Tbeed,  of  Mr.  John 
Bright,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  placed  in  the 
new  Town  Halt.  Mr.  Bright  has  already  given 
several  sittings  to  the  artist.  The  statue,  which 
will  coat  about  1,0001.,  will  be  life  size. 

Earl  Canyiing. — Mr.  T.  Brook’s  equestrian 
statue  of  Earl  Canning  for  Calcutta  has  been 
inspected  by  the  committee.  Ic  is  expected  to 
be  exhibited  in  London  prior  to  its  removal  to 
India. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill. — It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Woolner,  R.A.,  has  nearly  completed  the  full- 
size  model  for  the  statue  of  the  late  John  Stuart 
Mill. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fillier.y.— Mr.  W.  Theed, 
the  sculptor,  has  just  completed  a full-length 
status  of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiera,  M.P., 
which  is  about  to  be  offered  to  the  Town  Council 
of  Manchester,  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  galleries 
of  the  New  Town-hall. 

Mr.  PlinusoU,  M.P. — The  movement  originated 
by  a committee  of  working  men  in  London  " for 
erecting  a statue  of  the  true  and  noble-hearted 
friend  of  the  sailor,  Samuel  Flimsoll,  esq.,  M.P.,” 
is  progressing  favourably,  and  Mr.  R.  Balt,  the 
sculptor,  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  the 
work,  which  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

Mr.  Adam  Black. — An  accident  has  happened 
to  the  sculptor’s  model  for  the  statue  of  the  late 
Mr.  Adam  Black,  which  must  occasion  consider- 
able delay  in  the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
commission,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  John  Hutchison,  R.S.A.,  who  was  bound 
to  have  the  statuecompleted  within  ninemonths. 
Proceeding  on  this  understanding,  the  sculptor 
bad  worked  with  such  aasiduiiy  that  he  was 
enabled  to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  his 
model  in  rather  less  than  eight  months  from  the 
date  of  its  commencement.  The  model  was 
executed,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchison’s  usual 
practice  when  working  for  bronze,  in  a reddish 
clay.  Finished  on  the  14th  ult.  the  statne  was 
seen  to  be  all  right  at  nine  o’clock  on  Sunday 
evening,  the  16th,  when  one  of  Mr.  Hutchison’s 
assistants  looked  in  for  the  purpose  of  moistening 
the  clay.  At  seven  o’clock  next  morning,  when 
the  workmen  entered  the  Ftudio,  it  was  found  a 
ruin,  great  masses  of  clay  having  fallen  away  so 
as  to  expose  the  wooden  framework  on  which 
the  model  had  been  built.  The  explanation  bad 
been  suggested  that  the  ocourrence  might  have 
been  due  to  the  expansion  of  internal  air  by  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  the  thermometer 
in  the  studio  on  Sunday  having  marked  a tem- 
perature  of  90*.  Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  the 
Bcolptor,  who  has  lost  the  fruits  of  eight  months’ 
arduous  labour.  The  memorial  committee  have 
granted  an  extension  of  time  for  the  completion 
of  the  statue. 


BATS. 

8iH, — Will  some  of  yoar  naniernns  readers  eoecest  a 
mode  of  gettiog  rid  of  or  abating  the  nnisance  oocasionr d 
bynomeroas  bati  which  have  taken  up  their  abode  amidst 
the  timbers  of  a painted  Perpendicular  roof?  J.  B. 


• To  this  and  some  others  we  shall  return, 
t A report  of  this  is  given  on  p.  755,  ante. 
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BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  tV 
charity  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult,,  at 
"Wiliis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  George  Dines 
in  the  ohair.  The  report  for  the  pastyear  (read 
by  the  secretary,  Major  Brutton)  showed  the 
Institution  to  be  progressing  in  prosperity  and 
usefulness.  During  the  year  the  directors  have 
purchased  the  snm  of  750Z.  stock  Three  per  Cent. 
Consols,  making  the  Relief  Fund  amount  to 
15,7011.  Gs.  lOd.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  add 
the  amount  of  the  Building  Fund  (3,531Z.  Os.  5d.) 
to  the  Relief  Fund,  it  having  been  decided  not  to 
build  almehouaes,  the  pensioners  invariably  pre- 
ferring to  live  with  their  friends.  Five  new 
pensioners  were  elected  during  the  year.  The 
report  expressed  special  thanks  to  the  president 
for  the  past  year  (ilr.  John  Aird)  for  his  services, 
whereby  the  funds  were  considerably  augmented  ; 
to  Mr.  J.  T.  Bolding,  for  his  services  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  ball  (which  realised  a profit  cf 
90Z.)  j and  to  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling  for  his  services 
as  secretary  pro  iem.  The  balance-sheet  showed 
the  total  receipts  (including  balance  in  hand 
last  year  and  interest  on  investment.'*)  to  be 
2,9221.  83.  3d.,  the  expenditure  being  2,39SZ.  lOs,, 
leaving  a balance  in  hand  of  523Z.  18s,  3d.  The 
report  and  balance-sheet  were  unanimously 
adopted.  Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the 
directors  and  office-bearers  for  the  past  year, 
and  the  officers  for  the  current  year  appointed, 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Waller  being  elected  president. 
Section  6 of  Rule  II.  was  amended  by  the 
insertion  of  the  words,  after  the  word  ” election,” 
‘‘For  every  snch  20Z.  bequeathed  and  actually 
received,”  so  that  the  rule  now  reads  as  follows  : 

“ That  shonld  an  executor,  paying  a legacy,  or  any  other 
person  having  the  discretionary  disposal  of  property,  con- 
tribute to  the  fuada  of  the  lastitntion  a sura  of  'i/M.  or 
npwarda,  be  shall  be  entitled  to  two  votes  at  all  elections 
for  every  such  202.  bequeathed  and  actually  received  ; 
should  there  be  more  than  one  executor  preference  shall 
be  given  to  the  one  named  by  his  co-executor.” 


A HILL  OP  MAROLE  ; BEETHAM  FELL, 
LANCASTER. 

It  will  be  news  to  some  that  msrble  in 
quantity  and  quality  equal  to  any  imported  is 
to  be  obtained  in  our  own  country,  ‘‘marble 
which  takes  a polish  much  superior  to  any  now 
in  use,” — at  least,  so  says  a correspondent  who 
sends  us  an  account  of  the  place.  It  is  called 
Winscar,  and  is  owned  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Dallam 
Tower.  The  men  are  squaring  blocks  of  the 
rock,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  marble,  of  which 
the  hill  is  fall.  There  is  something  peculiar 
about  the  formation  of  the  rock,  and  we  stop  to 
examine  it.  No  matter  how  small  a piece  is 
picked  up,  it  is  moat  beautifully  marked.  There 
are  three  quarries  on  this  hill,  and  although  they 
lie  within  the  space  of  100  acres,  each  quarry 
yields  a distinct  kind  of  marble.  The  first, 
which  is  called  “ The  Agnes  Qoarry,”  lies  on  the 
aide  of  the  hill  nearest  to  Milnthorpe,  and  con- 
tains,  perhaps,  the  best  marble  of  the  three.  It 
has  a reddish  appearance,  but  it  might,  more 
strictly  speaking,  be  said  to  be  of  a mahogany 
colour.  About  10  ft.  from  the  surface  of  this 
quarry,  in  a broad  fissure  in  the  rock,  there  is  a 
vein  of  copper,  which  will,  doubtless,  ere  long  be 
got.  The  second  quarry  is  called  “ The  Sisters.” 
The  characteristic  which  first  strikes  the  visitor 
to  this  quarry  is  the  extreme  roughness  of  the 
upper  layer  of  rock.  No  one  who  sees  it  need  be 
told  (for  it  speaks  for  itself)  that  for  thousands 
of  years  pebbles  were  washed  across  its  surface, 
and  that  this  was  the  real  cause  of  the  rough- 
ness. Tho  second  layer  is  remarkably  smooth. 
This  quarry  is  nob  only  of  fossil  formation,  bat 
the  marble  has  a pinky  hue.  It  is  said  that  this 
peculiar  colour  has  never  been  found  before. 
The  third  quarry  is  called  “ Winscar,”  the  marble 
from  which  is  whiter  than  from  the  others,  but 
is  beautifully  marked.  It  ought  to  be  stated 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  nob  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  there  is  a deposit  of  fossil  formation 
at  Dent:  that  is  a dark  grey  fossil  without  a 
particle  of  red  in  it.  There  was  one  in  Derby- 
shire  also,  but  it  is  worked  out.  In  Ireland 
there  is  a similar  kind  of  fossil  to  those  two 
named.  We  (says  a Lancaster  paper)  were 
somewhat  anxious  to  know  how  it  happened 
that  the  coral  fossil  formation  found  in  such 
abundance  on  this  Fell  had  only  just  be^un 
to  be  turned  to  account,  and  who  was 
the  enterprising  individual.  We  learn  that  a 
gentleman  about  two  years  ago  came  to  reside  at 
Tealand  with  his  family.  He  soon  became  known 
as  a mineralogist  (although  we  believe  he  would 
himself  disclaim  any  such  designation),  and  he 


was  shown  some  specimens  of  rock  from  Beetham 
Fell.  With  his  geologist’s  hammer  in  his  pocket, 
he,  at  the  latter  end  of  last  year,  rambled  over 
the  hill,  and  applied  the  hammer  to  several  bits 
of  rook.  He  was  surprised  and  delighted  at 
what  he  saw,  and  when  he  discovered  the  natnre 
of  the  limestone  he  began  to  thick  of  a way  of 
utilising  it.  Ho  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  owner  of  the  Fell,  and  ‘‘  Tho 
Beetham  Fell  Marble  Company  ” began  opera- 
tions about  five  months  ago.  Much  of  tho  work 
so  far  has  been  of  a preliminary  character,  and  it 
might  be  deemed  bold  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to 
the  amount  of  marble  which  will  be  got  per 
annum.  Bub  we  believe  Mr,  Baynes  (for  that  is 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  discovered  the 
value  of  the  rock)  is  now  very  sanguine  that  there 
will  be  a good  demand  for  the  marble.  Polished 
specimens  of  it  have  been  sent  to  some  of  the 
largest  dealers,  who  have  expressed  themselves 
very  highly  pleased  with  it ; some  has  been 
sold  ; and  there  will  next  week  be  a block  of  the 
marble  at  Mr.  Wilkinson’s,  Castle  Hill,  Lancaster, 
to  be  formed  into  a tombstone. 


THE  BAYEDX  TAPESTRY. 

Sib, — There  is  probably  no  more  genuine  and 
historical  work  of  art,  and  none  more  intere.sting 
to  the  English  people,  than  the  record  of  tho 
invasion  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  Bayeux  tapestry.  Some  years  ago,  at  much 
cost  and  trouble,  a full-sized  facsimile  of  this 
piece  of  needlework  was  taken  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  It  is  generally  exhibited 
to  the  public  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  south-east  architectural  court. 
So  little  do  the  authorities  of  the  Kensington 
Museum  appear  to  appreciate  this  interesting 
work,  that  for  the  second  time  they  have  con- 
cealed  the  tapestry  by  the  somewhat  feeble  and 
monotonous  drawings  of  the  students  of  the 
schools  of  art,  for  which  ample  space  could  have 
been  found,  with  a little  ingenuity,  in  other 
parts  of  the  Museum.  Allow  me  to  express  a 
hope  that  Mr.  Poynter  will  look  to  this,  and,  if 
possible,  remedy  it.  I take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting  that  a facsimile  of  this  tapestry  wonld 
be  an  attractive  and  nsefal  prize  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London,  A Guost. 


ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS, 

Sir, — In  the  interest  of  those  few  engineers 
whose  special  bnsiuess  it  is  to  design  and  con- 
struct  “ fireproof  floors,”  I am  glad  your  corre- 
spondent “Concrete”  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  mistake  attheEcoscevephoron  at  Pimlico;  for 
it  may  be  thought  that  some  one  of  them  is  sadly  at 
fault,  though  such  I understand  is  not  the  case; 
however,  the  architects  can  best  set  that  point 
right. 

Floors  constructed  wholly  of  iron  and  con. 
Crete  can  be,  and  are,  made  perfectly  indeatruo- 
tible  by  fire,  and  capable  of  sustaining  any 
weight.  It  seems  a folly  that  architects  should 
be  BO  shy  of  engaging  the  services  of  an  engineer 
when  they  would  be  so  relieved  of  anxiety  they 
have  no  need  to  incur,  and  save  their  clients 
many  scores  of  pounds  often  spent  in  patching 
up  a weak  or  badly-constructed  floor. 

The  floors  your  correspondent  refers  to  I be- 
lieve  are  about  to  be  made  good  and  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  girders,  which  would  have 
been  wholly  nnnecessary  had  the  iron  joists  been 
of  proper  strength  at  first. 

The  discussion  at  the  Institute  of  Architects  on 
concrete  floors  was  by  no  means  exhausted,  for 
several  systems  largely  adopted,  and  reported  on 
by  able  men  as  good,  wero  not  even  mentioned, 
and  I know  of  a fact  that  gentlemen  would  have 
attended  the  Institute  and  described  these 
systems, not  from  any  commercial  interest,  but 
from  purely  scientific  motives,  were  it  nob  for 
the  peculiar  affection  shown  for  a class  and 
grade  (I  am  not  advocating,  nor  would  I,  the  ad. 
mission  of  any  tradesman  of  any  kind)  and  for 
the  snubbing  so  frequently  visited  upon  the  un. 
fortunate  creatures  below  the  rank  of  F.R.I.B.A. 
Not  BO  the  Civil  Engineers,  where  every  mem- 
ber is  cheerfully  and  cordially  welcomed  and 
even  invited  to  discussion,  and  where  he  is 
listened  to,  though  he  may  differ  in  opinion  from 
the  “ powers  that  be  and  I would,  moreover, 
observe  that  the  talk  I3  nob  kept  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  few  as  it  is  night  after  night 
at  the  Institute. 

I am  afraid  my  digression  will  be  nupalatable, 
but  permit  me  to  add  that  architects  should  take 
a lesson  from  their  brethren  in  construction,  and 


then  we  might  hear  less  of  floors  giving  way,  and 
see  fewer  girders  crnelly  distorted  by  an  nn. 
fairly  superimposed  weight.  I appeal  to  those 
architects  (and  there  are  a few)  who  do  engage 
an  engineer  on  their  ironwork  diffioultles,  to  say 
if  they  do  not  find  it  the  most  satisfactory  and 
the  cheapest  plan.  One  who  Knows. 


LYME  REGIS,  DORSET. 

Sir, — A snbsoriber  to  your  paper  for  over 
sixteen  years,  I have  found  that  a few  hints 
given  through  its  medium  often  have  the  desired 
effect;  and  you  would  greatly  oblige  me,  and  at 
tho  same  time  would  be  doing  a social  good,  if 
you  would  wake  up  the  inhabitants  (or  those 
who  are  in  authority)  of  the  town  of  Lyme 
Regis. 

Although  one  of  the  prettiest  watering-places 
on  the  South  Coast,  and  commanding  moat  ex- 
tensive views  both  on  sea  and  land,  romantic 
walks  and  salubrious  air,  yet  the  town  itself  is 
in  a moat  fearful  state  as  to  sanitary  and  other 
matters,  though  naturally  well-situate  J for  the 
carrying  out  of  good  sanitary  measures. 

Certainly  there  are  stenoh-traps  inserted,  con. 
nected  with  the  main  sewerage  drain  in  one  or 
two  principal  streets,  for  the  carrying  away  of 
superfluous  rain-water;  but  at  other  times  they 
are  ventilators  for  sewage  gas,  which  is  very 
offensive. 

As  to  the  houses  in  which  the  working-class 
lives,  one-half  would  be  condemned  by  an  in. 
specter;  they  look  more  likely  bo  fall  on  passers- 
by  and  their  occupants  than  to  stand,  leave  alone 
in  many  instances  a family  of  six  to  eight  sleep- 
ing in  one  room. 

The  supply  of  pure  water  is  much  needed 
also  for  the  poorer  class ; although  abundant, 
there  is  no  supply  or  provision  for  them  ; and  I 
may  say  one-lifth  of  the  population  have  10 
resort  to  the  river  for  their  requirements,  into 
which  about  twenty  closets  and  drains  empty, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  vegetables  and  refuse  from 
houses  thrown  in  to  decompose. 

Better  measures  also  are  required  to  enforce 
education  here.  Children  aro  running  the 
streets  semi-nude,  and  their  language  is  often  as 
offensive  to  tho  ear  as  the  stench  from  drains  is 
to  the  nose. 

I hope  this  hint  will  be  taken  in  good  part  by 
those  who  are  in  power  locally,  before  they  force 
those  who  are  disinterested  to  insist  on  measurep, 
probably  at  a greater  coat  than  would  be  agree- 
able. Solo. 


AUCTIONEERS’  VERBIAGE. 

Sib, — Juat  now,  when  manafacturlng,  comroorew],  and 
HQBDcial  etagnation  prevails, 'end  reflects  on  all  industries 
and  interests,  would  it  not  be  well  that  the  increased 
numbers  of  vendors  of  household  property  uod  ‘'auc- 
tioneers” should  discard  the  old  Robinsian  absurdities, 
to  s»y  nothing  of  criminally-erroneous  descriplions  and 
conditions  of  sale  of  White  Elephant  Estates”  ? One  of 
the  moat  glaring  of  these  absurdities  in  this  intelligcuv 
age  is  to  be  subject  to  the  twaddling  nonsense  (from  a 
Tokonhouse-yard  rostrum)  of  equality  in  value  of  a 
tumble-down  house,  with  all  its  wear  aud  tear  associations, 
and  British  Consols! 

That  a number  of  intelligent  grown-up  men,  of  bnsiness 
•experience,  should  be  constantly  hammered  at  by  verbal 
stuttering,  stammering,  and  disjointed  descriptions  of 
country  “ mansions,”  ‘‘sloping”  green  fields,  ” within  a 
ring  fence,”  &o. ; “ talked  ” to  by  some  youthful  ‘‘  knight 
of  the  hammer,"  as  if  they  were  mere  schoolboys  ready 
to  spend  their  pocket-money  for  “lolly-poo  cheaps,”  is 
really  worse  than  ridiculous,— it  is  quite  olTensive  to  the 
age  of  187i}.  Can  you  not  say  a word  to  reform  it.  as  well 
as  to  exhibit  tho  totally  false  value  (by  rents)  of  house 
property  at  this  present  moment  of  general  financial  and 
industrial  depression  ? As  Old  Buildeb. 


DECORATED  STONE  WARE. 

Sib,— We  ohssrvo  in  your  notice  of  the  soiree  of  Iho 
Institute  of  British  Architects  (p.  704)  you  speak  of  certain 
decorated  stoneware  as  a leading  feature  in  the  exhibitiuu 
“ executed  by  ilessra.  S.  Belham  & Co.” 

We  feel  sure  you  will  allow  us  space  to  correct  this,  as 
we  executed  tho  pulpit,  reading-desk,  fon^,  and  capitals 
snd  bases  of  columns  in  decorated  stoneware  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon.  They  wero  sent  to  our  depot 
at  Mr.  Bolham’s,  and  be  forwarded  them  to  the  rooms  in 
Conduit-street  for  the  soiree.  Bailhy  & Co. 

Fulham. 


COST  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SEWAGE 
TANKS. 

Sib,— Referring  to  the  paper  read  by  myself  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers’  .Vsaooiatioo, 
and  ofwhich  a notice  appeared  in  the  DuitJer  (p.70J,  ante), 
I shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  permit  me  to  acknowledge, 
through  your  paper,  the  fact  of  my  being  indebted  to 
Thos.  Dawson  Kidley,  esq.,  A.I.C.E.,  for  the  formula  used, 
it  being  a modification  of  one  given  by  that  gentleman  ia 
a paper  read  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engiueera  on  the 
8th  November,  187,).  Toos.  W.  QaitiDLE, 
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gonks  ^ertitrjk. 

Algebra  Self-taught.  By  W.  P.  Higgs,  M.A., 

D.  So.,  A.I.C.E.  Locdoa  and  New  York: 

E.  & F.  N.  Spon.  1876.  Crown  870.,  oloth, 

price  20.  6d. 

The  directions  to  perform  certain  calculations 
by  symbols  are  so  plainly  stated  that  be  who 
runs  (chrongb  the  book)  might  read,  were  it  not 
that  a few  literal  errors, — two  on  page  12, — are 
interposed  to  prevent  the  popil  going  too  fast ; 
for  learners  are  apt  to  pass  gaily  over  what  is 
easy,  without  sufficiently  retaining  what  is  in- 
tended  to  be  taught,  whereby  “ the  doubts  of 
imperfect  faith  rather  than  the  confidence  of 
rational  conviction " ensue.  But  in  algebra 
thought  and  consideration  are  necessary  in  order 
to  master  the  subject. 

“ We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  simple 
■execution  of  analytical  operations  acquired  by 
dint  of  practice  and  experience  is  a mere  com* 
mon  species  of  labour,  often  merely  mechanical  5 
whilst  a distinct  apprehension  of  the  specific 
object  and  meaning  of  the  operations,  and  a con. 
templation  of  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  the 
TariooB  arguments  employed,  constitute  the  in- 
tellectual lore  that  gratifies  and  enriches  the 
mind,  and  stimulates  its  energies  with  an  ardour 
after  the  investigation  of  truth.” 

The  author  shows  in  a most  logical  manner  how 
desired  results  are  attained,  but  proceeds  in  a 
way  different  from  the  usual  one.  He  considers 
multiplication,  involution,  and  exponents  together, 
and  the  use  of  exponents  as  logarithms,  pro- 
ceeding to  a definition  of  logarithms,  and  their 
common  use  5 of  compound  multiplication  and 
the  binomial  theorem  j of  divisions,  fractions, 
and  ratio  5 of  continued  proportion,  of  square 
and  cube  roots,  and  of  equations,  the  mastery  of 
which  by  the  student  will  enable  him  to  work  out 
any  technical  formnlm  he  may  wish. 


Railway  Appliances,  By  John  Wolfe  Barey, 

il.  Inst.  C.E.  London : Longmans  & Co. 
1876. 

This  is  one  of  Messrs.  Longman’s  useful  series  of 
texb.books  of  science.  The  “permanent  way”  of 
railways  holds  a kind  of  separate  existence,  and 
a middle  position  between  the  works  of  the  line 
and  the  “ appliances  ” ; but  the  author  includes, 
and  thereby  gives  more  interest  to  the  book,  the 
permanent  way  amongst  the  appliances,  beginning 
with  the  formation-level,  and  describing  gene- 
rally  the  ballasting  of  the  line,  as  well  as  the 
sleepers,  chairs,  and  railways,  with  their  spikes, 
trenails,  fish-plates,  bolts,  and  other  fastenings. 
Since  the  Wigan  accident  the  public  have  heard 
much  about  facing-points,  and  these  are  here 
described. 

The  public,  or,  as  we  are  more  inclined  to  think, 
a small  section  of  the  public — a few  over-anxious 
persons— demand  fast  as  well  as  frequent  trains, 
and  where  the  traffic  is  large,  and  there  are  but 
two  running-lines  of  way,  it  is  not  easy  to  work 
the  line  without  facing-pointa  j but  if  these  same 
over-anxiouB  people  knew  the  smallness  of  the 
difference  between  safety  and  danger  in  passing 
over  facing-points  they  might  be  inclined  to, 
abate  somewhat  their  urgent  demands,  and  allow 
railway  companies  to  conduct  the  traffic  more 
leisurely.  A railway  engineer,  of  course,  cannot 
allow  that  facing-pointa  can  be  dispensed  with, 
but  the  author  urges  the  utmost  precaution  in 
the  construction  of  the  permanent  way,  and  in 
the  appliances  belonging  to  it.  “ In  the  case 
of  facing-points,  any  want  of  accuracy  in  ad- 
justment is  most  serious,  as  by  merely  moving 
the  points  2 in.  one  way  or  the  other,  the  direc- 
tion of  a train  can  be  altered,  and  if,  of  two  lines 
connected  by  facing-points,  one  line  be  clear  and 
the  other  be  already  occupied  by  trucks  or 
carriages  standing  on  it,  an  approaching  train 
can  be  directed  either  to  safety  or  to  destruction 

by  this  small  amonnt  of  motion Every 

engineer  avoids,  as  much  as  possible,  inserting 
them  on  a main  line.  They  cannot,  however,  be 
dispensed  with  altogether,  as  it  wonld  be  im- 
possible to  conduct  the  present  traffic  of  rail- 
ways without  them.” 

But  there  are  other  causes  of  liability  to  acci- 
dent at  facing  points  which  are  of  less  measure- 
ment than  2 in,,  and  these  concern  the  gaoge  of 
the  rails,  which,  for  safety,  requires  to  be  about 
i in.  narrower  at  points  and  crossings  than  at 
other  parts  of  the  line. 

Of  the  rolling-stock  of  railways  one  bears, 
perhaps,  more  of  wheels  and  axles  than  of  other 
parts,  and  these  are  fully  described  and  illus- 
trated  j but  so,  indeed,  are  all  parts  and  all 
appliances,  and  notwithstanding  the  peculiarities 


of  construction  of  railway  appliances,  this 
small  volume  will,  wo  expect,  be  of  general 
interest.  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  has  done  his  work 
v^ry  well. 


Iron  and  Steel.  By  W.  Matiiku  Williams, 

F.C.S.,  F.E.A.S. 

Copper  Smelting.  By  J.  Arthur  Phillips,  F.C.S., 
F.G.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Brass  Founding,  ami  Tinplate  and  Zinc  Worhing. 
By  Walter  Ge..v.ham. 

These  are  practical  little  treatisss,  and  form  the 
first  volume  of  a valuable  series  entitled  “The 
British  Manufacturing  Industries,”  carefully 
edited  by  Mr.  G.  Phillips  Sevan,  F.G.S.,  and 
published  by  Mr.  Stanford,  of  Charing-oross,  price 
Ss.  Gd.  each  volume. 

There  is  much  to  be  expected  in  the  results  of 
tbe  diffusion  of  knowledge  such  as  these  volumes 
promise  to  convey;  but  as  they  will  occupy 
important  ground,  it  will  be  very  necessary  to 
their  usefulness  that  the  best  information, — that 
is,  such  as  is  founded  on  principles  of  universal 
application, — shall  be  given,  rather  than  such  as 
is  of  merely  local  application  and  nsefulness.  To 
do  this  concisely,  practically,  yet  generally,  will 
entail  upon  the  authors  much  study,  time,  and 
labour,  however  conversant  each  may  be  with 
, his  subject. 


TAEIORUM. 

Nature  (July  27tb)  has  an  account  and  view 
of  the  gigantic  organ,  comparatively  little  knotvn, 
in  tbe  Hall,  Primrose-hill,  London.  It  was  built 

by  Messrs.  Bryceson  & Morten. Messrs. 

G.  W.  Bacon  & Co.  have  published  a new  map  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  a careful  reduction  from  the 
new  6-in.  Ordnance  Survey,  being,  we  believe, 
the  only  map  of  the  island  published  since  that 
survey.  Tourists  will  find  it  very  satisfac- 

tory. Messrs.  Bemrose  have  added  to  their 

series  of  cheap  “Panoramic  Railway  Guides,” 
one  to  the  “ Great  Western  Railway,”  edited  by 
R.  Kemp  Philp.— Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan,  of 
Dublin,  architect,  is  circulating  a pamphlet, 
showing  what  has  been,  and  what  onght  to  be. 
done  in  that  city  for  the  provision  of  artisans’ 
dwellings.  He  says, — “ An  able  professional 
writer,  when  alluding  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding homes  for  the  London  poor,  recently  de- 
clared that  as  yet  they  had  not  been  able  to 
erect  suitable  tenements  for  working  men  at  less 
than  1501.  each  dwelling,  431.  per  room  being 
tbe  average  outlay  on  each  room  in  Cobden’s 
Buildings,  Bagnigge  Wells,  while  our  first 
attempt  in  Dublin  has  shown  what  can  be 
effected  at  SOI.  each  dwelling  of  three  apart- 
ments  and  sculleries ; and  for  their  suitability, 
comfort,  extent,  and  appearance,  a visit  of  in- 
spection will  amply  satisfy  the  inquirer.  We 
have  yet  bafore  us  a task  demanding  the  Lamp 
of  Aladdin  to  throw  a wonderful  light  upon  : — 
How  to  provide  a good  commodious  room,  re- 
plete  with  every  requisite  for  the  convenience 
and  salubrity  of  the  occupier,  for  the  very 
poorest  of  the  poor,  at  such  cost  as  to  return  the 
investor  a fair  and  reasonable  interest  for  his 
capital.  To  accomplish  this  will  be  to  extend 
the  helping-hand  to  tbe  outcast,  and  treat  even 
him  to  the  happiness  of  cleanliness  and  decency. 
That  such  may  be  done  I am  fully  convinced, 
and  the  task  shall  not  be  abandoned  until  the 
case  has  been  given  over  by  the  financial  faculty 
as  hopeless.” 


gtisallanta'. 

The  Highfieia  Branch  Free  Library, 
Sheffield.  — This  building,  which  has  been 
erected  by  the  Corporation  of  Sheffield  at  a cost 
of  6,0001.,  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Ist 
inst.  Tbe  building  is  substantially  built.  Over 
the  entrance  is  some  carving,  together  with  a 
marble  slab,  on  which  is  an  appropriate  quota- 
tion from  Carlyle,—”  That  there  should  one  man 
die  ignorant  who  had  capacity  for  knowledge, 
this  I call  a tragedy,  where  it  happens  more  than 
twenty  times  in  a minute,  as  by  some  computa- 
tions it  does.”  On  either  side  of  this  slab  is  a 
carved  stone  female  figure,  one  representing 
mechanical  science  and  the  other  literature. 
These  are  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Cambridge  and 
Sheffield.  Inside  everything  is  plain  and  useful. 
The  entrance  leads  directly  into  the  lending, 
room.  The  books,  which  number  about  6,500 
volumes,  are  arranged  on  shelves  on  the  walls. 
The  shelves  even  now  appear  to  be  well  filled, 
but  there  is  room  still  left  to  accommodate  over 

10,000  volumes. 


The  Ownership  of  Land. — A summary  of 
the  returns  of  owners  of  lands  in  England  and 
Wales  (exclusive  of  the  metropolis),  giving  a 
classification  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
holdings,  of  the  numbers  of  owners,  together 
with  a similar  return  for  Scotland,  has  been  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Bright.  From  this  it  appears 
that  in  England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  the  me- 
tropolis, there  are  703,289  owners  of  less  than 
one  acre,  the  extent  of  their  lands  beiDgl51,171 
aores,  and  the  gross  estimated  rental  29,127,6791.; 
above  1 and  under  10  acres  121,983  owners,  ex- 
tent  478,679  acres,  and  gross  estimated  rental 
6,438, 324J. ; above  10  and  under  50  acres  72,640 
owners,  extent  1,750,079  acres,  gross  estimated 
rental  6,509,2891.;  between  50  and  100  acres 
25,839  owners,  extent  1,791,605  acres,  gross 
estimated  rental  4,302,0021.;  between  100  and  500 
acres  32,317  owners,  extent  6,827,346  acres, 
gross  estimated  rental  13,680.7591. ; between 
500  and  1,000  acres,  4,799  owners,  extent 
3,317,678  acres,  gross  estimated  rental 
6,427,5521. 5 between  1,000  and  2,000  acres,  2,719 
owners,  extent  3,799,307  acres,  gross  estimated 
rental  7,914,3711. ; between  2,000  and  5,000 
acres,  1,815  owners,  extent  5,529,190  aores, 
gross  estimated  rental  9,579,3111.;  between 

5.000  and  10,000  acres  531  owners,  extent 
3,974,724  acres,  gross  estimated  rental, 
5,552,6101.;  between  10,000  and  20,000  acres, 
223  owners,  extent  3,098,674  acres,  gross  esti. 
mated  ren^I  4,337,0231. ; between  20,000  and 

50.000  acres,  66  owners,  extent  1,917,076  acres, 
gross  estimated  rental,  2,331,3021.  ; between 

50,000  and  100,000  acres,  3 owners,  extent 
194,938  acres,  gross  estimated  rental  188,7461. ; 
above  100,000  acres  1 owner,  extent  181,616 
acres,  gross  estimated  rental,  161,8741.  There 
were  also  returned  6,448  owners  of  acres  not 
being  specified,  with  gross  estimated  rentals 
amounting  to  2,831,4521. ; and  113  owners,  with 
a total  acreage  of  1,423  acres,  but  without  any 
rental  being  given. 

The  Timber  Market  as  affected  by 
Expense  of  Transit. — Mr.  A.  Peebles,  prize 
essayist  on  agriculture,  has  an  article  in  the 
Timber  Trades  Journal  on  “ The  Timber  Trade 
in  Hants  and  Berks,”  in  which  he  says  : — Many 
varieties  of  timber  are  annually  sold  by  us  at  a 
sacrifice  simply  because  they  cannot  be  economi- 
cally  converted  or  utilised  at  home.  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  prevents  us  from 
realising  full  value  for  the  produce  of  our  woods 
and  plantations,  and  limits  trade  and  commerce 
in  our  midst.  A few  examples  of  bow  the  value 
of  timber  is  influenced  by  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  grown  will  illustrate  this  point.  Colliery 
timber  grown  in  Ireland  for  consumption  in  Eng- 
land will  realise  more  money  than  if  grown  in 
Hants  or  Berks.  This  is  owing  to  the  expense 
of  transit  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool,  or  from 
Belfast  to  Maryport,  being  less  than  from  the 
south  of  England  to  the  midland  or  northern 
counties.  In  the  vicinity  of  collieries  prop  wood 
of  scotch  or  spruce  firs  sells  readily  at  from  5s. 
to  7s.  6d.  per  100  lineal  feet.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood  the  same  description  of  trees,  averaging 
12  ft.  long  would  not  exceed  SOs.  per  100  trees. 
Sycamore  of  large  dimensions,  used  principally 
for  printing  blocks,  will  realise  4a.  per  foot 
within  easy  access  of  manotactories.  In  the 
south  this  valuable  tree  is  seldom  planted,  either 
for  ornament  or  profit.  Soft  woods,  such  as 
poplars  and  willows,  used  extensively  for  lining 
coal  carts,  trucks,  and  waggons,  and  for  railway 
brakes,  command  23.  per  foot  in  Lancashire. 
With  us  it  must  be  of  superior  quality  to  exceed 
the  half  of  this  sum.  Alder  and  birch  of  varions 
dimensions,  used  in  the  north  for  clog  blocks  or 
wooden  soles  for  shoes,  is  in  good  demand  at 
from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  foot.  The  same 
quality  of  timber  In  the  south  is  not  worth  more 
than  8d.  to  lOd.  per  foot  cube. 

Bums  and  Scalds. — Dr.  R.  H.  Allnatt 
YPrites, — “ The  late  lamentable  accident  on  board 
the  Thunderer  recals  to  my  recollection  a remedy 
for  burns  or  scalds  which  was  suggested  to  me 
some  years  ago  by  Lord  Ebnry.  As  an  old 
medical  man,  and  from  personal  observation,  I 
can  vouch  for  its  efficacy,  and  in  the  absence  of 
professional  assistance  the  application  may  prove 
of  inestimable  value.  Tbe  remedy  is  simply 
this, — The  common  whiting  of  commerce,  reduced 
by  cold  water  to  tbe  consistence  of  thick  cream,  is  to 
be  spread  on  light  linen  rag,  and  the  whole  burnt 
surface  instantly  covered,  and  thus  excluded 
from  the  action  of  tbe  air.  The  ease  it  affords 
is  instantaneous,  and  it  only  requires  to  be  kept 
moist  by  occasional  sprinklings  of  cold  water.” 
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Assessmeut  Case. — Lately,  at  the  General 
Assessment  Sessions,  the  following  cross  appeals 
wera  heard,  namely, — the  East  and  West  India 
Dock  Company  (appellants),  the  Poplar  Union 
Assessment  Comnaittee  (respondents),  and  the 
Overseers  of  the  Parishes  of  All  Saints,  Poplar, 
and  Bromley  St.  Leonard’s  (appellants),  the 
Poplar  Union  Assessment  Committee  (respon- 
dents). These  were  appeals  nnder  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  Metropolis  Valuation  Act.  At 
the  last  quinquennial  revision  of  the  assessment 
lists,  the  overseers  of  the  parishes,  under  the 
advice  of  their  surveyors,  placed  the  “ gross 
value  ” of  the  property  of  the  Dock  Company  at 
172,3881.,  and  the  annual  “ rateable  value”  at 
116,8101.  The  Dock  Company  being  dissatisfied 
with  these  figures,  objected  to  them  before  the 
Assessment  Committee,  and  contended  that  the 
rateable  value  should  be  altered  to  51,000?.  The 
Assessment  Committee  determined  the  sums  at 
106,1541.  gross  value,  and  91,756?.  rateable  value. 
Against  these  figures  both  parties  appealed  to 
the  Assesemenb  Sessions,  the  Overseers  of  the 
parishes  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  low, 
and  the  Dock  Company  because  they  cousidered 
them  to  be  too  high.  When  the  matter  was  last 
before  the  Court  it  was  stated  that  the  investi- 
gation would  involve  a protracted  inquiry  into 
the  accounts  of  the  company,  and  that,  as  many 
surveyor  witnesses  would  be  called,  it  was 
arranged  between  the  parties  that  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  Mr.  Pownall,  who  now 
attended  with  his  report,  and  stated  that  after 
several  sittings,  at  which  the  Solicitor- General  and 
other  counsel  appeared  for  the  Dock  Company, 
and  the  Hon.  A.  Thesiger,  Q.C.,  and  others  for 
the  parishes,  and  haviug  taken  very  important 
evidence  of  eminent  surveyors  and  others,  he  had 
decided  to  advise  the  Court  to  fix  the  gross 
value  at  138,424?.,  and  the  rateable  value  at 
99,554?.,  12-13tbs  of  which  are  in  respect  of  the 
portion  of  the  docks  within  the  parish  of  Poplar, 
and  l-lSbhin  respect  of  that  portion  within  the 
parish  of  Bromley.  These  figures  the  Court 
adopted,  and  altered  the  assessment  lists  accord- 
ingly. The  appeals  have  been  the  source  of 
considerable  interest.  The  surveyors  advising 
the  Dock  Company  were,— Mr.  Vigors,  Mr.  C. 
Lee,  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  Mr.  Clifton;  whilst  on 
the  part  of  the  parishes  were — Mr.  Morris,  Mr. 
Harston,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Bracebridge,  Mr. 
Hooper,  and  Mr.  Castle. 

Paper  Mills  and  River  Pollution.  — 

According  to  evidence  given  in  a case  submitted 
to  arbitration  under  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
Exchequer  Division,  between  Messrs.  Wm.  Drew 
&Co.,  of  Keysham  Mills,  near  Southampton,  on 
the  one  part,  and  Mr.  Carl  Heinrich  Roeckner, 
of  the  Royal  Arcade,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  the 
other,  it  would  appear  that,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
paper  manufacturer  is  concerned,  waste  liquors 
can  not  only  be  rendered  innoxious,  but  that  this 
can  be  done  to  the  manufacturer’s  profit.  Mr. 
Boeokner’s  claim  against  the  defendants  was, 
that  as  the  patentee  of  a process  for  preventing 
the  foaling  of  rivers  by  waste  products  from 
paper  manufactures,  he  had  supplied  certain 
appliances  to  them,  nnder  an  agreement  en- 
titling him  to  receive  a stipulated  percentage  of 
profit  npon  their  satisfactory  use.  This  profit 
was  obtained  by  recovering  from  the  liquid  in 
which  Esparto  grass,  straw,  or  rag,  was  boiled 
for  paper.making,  the  chemicals  used  in  their 
conversion.  Evidence  was  brought  forward  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  at  Messrs.  Pirie’s,  the 
largest  paper-mills  in  the  country ; at  the  Culter 
Paper  Works,  Aberdeen  5 and  also  at  a well- 
known  Irish  mill,  Mr.  Roeckner’s  patent  was  in 
use  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  ,The 
arbitrators  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Roeckner  was  entitled  to  the  sum  of  1,000?.  in 
satisfaction  of  his  claim. 

Eucoaragement  of  Planting. — The  law  in 
New  York  State  making  provision  for  planting 
shade-trees  along  the  highway  is  as  follows  : — 
“ Any  inhabitant  liable  to  highway  tax  who 
shall  transplant  by  the  side  of  the  public  high- 
way any  forest  ahade-trees  or  fruit-trees  of  suit- 
able size,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  overseers  of 
highways,  in  abatement  of  hia  highway-tax, 
1 dollar  for  every  four  trees  set  out ; but  no 
row  of  elms  shall  be  placed  nearer  than  70  ft., 
no  row  of  maples  or  other  forest  trees  nearer 
than  50  ft.,  except  locust,  which  may  be  set  20  ft. 
apart ; fruit-trees  must  also  be  set  at  least  50  ft. 
apart,  and  no  allowance  as  before  mentioned 
shall  be  made  unless  such  trees  sball  have  been 
set  out  the  year  previous  to  the  demand  for  said 
abatement  of  tax,  and  are  living  and  well  pro- 
tected  from  animals  at  the  time  of  such  demand.” 


Proposed  Canal  between  the  English 
Channel  and  the  Mediterranean. — The  Paris 
Tevips  states  that  the  improvements  proposed 
in  the  scheme  for  a canal  between  the  English 
Channel  and  the  Mediterranean  are  likely  soon 
to  be  adopted.  The  delegates  of  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Marseilles,  Cette,  Ntmes,  Bor- 
deaux, Avignon, Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  Dijon,  Rouen, 
Honfleur,  Elbceuf,  and  other  centres  of  industry 
have  formed  themselves  into  a Commission  to 
promote  its  execution,  and  have  bad  an  inter- 
view with  several  members  of  the  Government. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  asked  for  a sketch  of 
the  necessary  works  and  the  cost,  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  acknowledged  the 
advantage  of  a canal  serving  for  vessels  of 
250  or  300  tons,  adding  that  the  financial  ques- 
tion was  the  only  thing  to  be  considered.  The 
Commission,  adopting  the  estimate  of  State 
engineers,  put  the  cost  at  65,000,000f. — namely, 
10,000,000f.oatlayonthe  Lower  Seine,6,000,000f. 
on  the  Upper  Seine  and  Yonne,  10,000,000f.  on 
. the  Burgundy  Canal,  and  40,000,000f.  on  the 
Rhone.  The  depth  would  be  13'5  metres  on  the 
Rhone,  and  2 mtitres  elsewhere.  Transshipment 
would  in  any  case  be  necessary  only  at  Lyons. 
The  locks  would  be  uniformly  133  metres  long 
and  12  broad  on  the  canals.  The  works  would 
be  completed  in  six  years. 

Plant  Impreasions. — M.  Bertot,  of  the  Paris 
Academy,  has  jnst  made  known  a simple  method 
of  taking  impressions  of  plants,  requiring  only  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  some  olive  (or  other)  oil, 
blacklead,  ashes,  and  resin  (or  colophony).  The  , 
paper  is  first  lightly  oiled  on  one  side,  then  folded 
in  four,  so  that  the  oil  may  filter  through  the 
pores,  and  the  plant  may  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  liquid.  The  plant  is  placed 
between  the  leaves  of  the  second  folding,  and  in 
this  position  pressed  (through  other  paper)  all 
over  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  make  a small  quan- 
tity of  oil  adhere  to  its  surface.  Then  it  is 
taken  out  and  placed  carefully  on  white  paper  ; 
another  sheet  is  placed  above  (since  two  impres- 
sions can  be  taken),  and  the  plant  is  pressed  as 
before.  On  now  removing  it  an  invisible  image 
remains  on  the  paper.  You  sprinkle  over  this  a 
quantity  of  blacklead  (or  ashes,  &o.),  and  dis- 
tribute  it  in  all  directions,  as  in  applying  sand  to 
writing;  the  image  then  appears  in  all  its  parts. 
With  an  assortment  of  colours  the  natural 
colours  of  plants  may  be  reproduced.  To  obtain 
fixity,  resin  is  added  to  the  blacklead  (previ- 
ously) in  equal  quantity;  the  impression  is  fixed 
when  it  is  exposed  to  a heat  sufficient  to  melt 
the  resin. 

Artisans’  Dwellings  in  the  Midland 
Counties. — “The  Midland  Improved  Dtvellings 
Association  ” has  been  incorporated  under  the 
Companies  Acts,  1862  and  1867,  and  proposes 
to  issue,  by  instalments,  20,000  5?.  shares.  The 
Association  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  more  commodious  and  healthy  dwellings, 
which  are  urgently  needed,  for  the  iudnstrial 
and  labouring  classes  in  Derby,  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  Chesterfield,  Burton-on-Trent,  and 
other  Midland  towns.  It  is  proposed  to  ac^ 
coroplish  this  by  erecting  blocks  of  buildings 
and  cottages  in  situations  where  they  are  re- 
quired, by  building  improved  lodging-houses, 
and  by  the  purchase  or  leasing  of  existing 
property  to  be  adapted  to  the  objects  in  view. 
The  society  intends  to  commence  operations  in 
Nottingham,  and  a plot  of  land  in  New  Beck, 
street  and  Coal  Pit-lane  has  already  been 
purchased. 

A Chimney-piece  Eound  at  Newbury. — 

Mr.  Walter  Money,  who  represents  the  British 
Archmological  Association  in  Berkshire,  has  made 
pnblic  a list  of  antiquarian  “finds”  during  the 
excavations  for  the  new  municipal  buildings  at 
Newbury.  The  most  notable  object  is  a chimney- 
piece  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  Bath  atone, 
found  (in  portions)  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  below  the  sur- 
face,  the  mantel  or  frieze  being  7 ft.  6 in.  by 
15  in.,  and  arranged  in  traceried  panels,  within 
six  of  which  are  a series  of  carved  shields  in 
relief  (probably  at  one  time  emblazoned),  one  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  a Y or  Tau  cross,  and 
on  the  adjoining  panel  is  represented  a square, 
enclosing  on  the  sinister  side  two  nails.  This 
Mr.  Money  thinks  may  be  intended  for  a rebus, 
frequently  introduced  in  such  work  at  that  period. 
The  original  locale  of  this  piece  of  masonry  is  at 
present  in  doubt. 

Death  of  a Scottish  Artist. — The  Scotsman 
announces  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Ross,  R.S.A., 
an  artist  who  has  long  been  well  known  as  a 
painter  of  cottage  interiors  and  the  out-door  life 
of  fishing  villages. 


Improvements  at  Chetham  Library.— 

Considerable  improvements  have  just  been  made 
at  Chetham  Library,  Manchester,  by  Messrs. 
Clay  & Son,  builders,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  architect.  One  of  the  chief 
alterations  efiTected  is  the  acquirement  of  five 
large  rooms  on  the  gronnd-floor  at  the  west  side 
of  the  main  building,  which  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  were  occupied  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  resident  in  Manchester,  and  for 
whose  use,  in  fact,  the  buildings  had  been  specially 
erected.  The  premises  afterwards  passed  into 
the  bands  of  the  Derby  family,  and  were  occu- 
pied by  the  wardens  of  the  city.  During  the 
Civil  War  they  were  taken  poaseasion  of  by  the 
Commonwealth,  but  were  soon  afterwards  pur- 
chased  by  the  executors  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Chetham,  and  adapted  in  conformity  with  his 
educational  scheme.  The  alterations,  which 
have  cost  1,000?.,  will  be  finished  in  a few  days. 

Old  Bricks. — Some  interesting  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  Elamite  antiqxiesin  the  British 
Musenm  by  Colonel  Ross,  our  Political  Resident 
at  Bushire,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fragments  have  been  re-united,  and  cata- 
logued, they  will  be  exhibited  to  the  public.  The 
first  portion  of  the  collection  consists  of  abont 
thirty  bricks  of  nnbaked  clay.  Some  of  them 
are  of  a considerable  size,  and  all,  according  to 
the  almost  uniform  custom  in  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  valleys  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  Nile,  bear  royal  legends.  One  name 
impressed  on  these  Elamite  bricks,  as  upon  many 
others  found  long  ago  on  the  same  site,  viz., — 
Snso,  the  Elamite  capital, — is  Tar-kha-ak,  who 
reigned  about  B.C.  700,  Next  to  the  bricks, 
among  the  objects  transmitted  by  Colonel  Ross, 
is  a large  vase  made  of  sun-dried  clay,  containing 
human  remains. 

Colne  Valley  Water  Company.  — The 
works  of  the  above  Water  Company,  which  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  were  formally  opened  on 
Thursday,  the  3rd  of  August.  One  of  the  great 
features  in  the  undertaking  is  the  softening  of 
the  water  by  Dr.  Clarke’s  process.  The  scheme 
is  the  first  on  a large  scale  that  has  been  com- 
pleted near  London.  The  pumping  station  is 
sitnated  in  the  Bushey  Meadows,  near  Watford, 
and  the  water  is  drawn  from  the  chalk  at  a 
depth  of  235  ft.  After  being  softened  it  ia 
pumped  up  into  a covered  reservoir  on  Bushey 
Heath,  the  elevation  of  which,  518  ft.  above 
ordnance  datum,  is  such  that  the  water  can  be 
supplied  to  the  highest  land  between  London 
and  Watford  by  mere  gravitation. 

The  Canal  Population. — Mr.  George  Smith 
(Coalville)  writes  : — “ I beg  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  this  day  received  a copy  of  the  followiag 
resolutions,  passed  on  Friday  in  last  week 
at  a meeting  of  the  Rugeley  Ruridecanal  Con- 
ference : — 1.  That  to  better  the  present  miserable 
condition  of  the  canal  population,  the  Conference 
is  of  opinion — (1.)  That  women  and  children,  ex- 
cept under  stringent  regulations,  should  be  pro. 
hibited  from  living  and  working  in  the  boats; 
(2nd.)  That  the  Factory,  Workshops,  and  Sani- 
tary  Acts  should  be  extended  to  the  boating 
population  on  the  canals.  2.  That  Sunday  traffic 
on  the  canals  should  be  limited  as  far  as  possible. 
3.  That  so  long  as  the  law  does  not  prohibit 
children  of  school  age  living  in  canal  boats, 
homes  should  be  provided  where  such  children 
can  be  boarded  and  educated.” 

The  Working  Classes  in  New  York.  — 
We  learn  by  telegram  from  New  York  that  1,500’ 
working  men  met  in  the  park  on  Monday  morn, 
ing,  and  heard  inflammatory  denunciations  of  the 
city  authorities.  They  then  marched  in  a body 
to  the  City  Hall,  and  demanded  from  the  acting 
Mayor,  the  Public  Works  Commissioner,  and  the 
Controller,  employment  on  the  public  works.  The- 
Mayor,  Mr.  Wickham,  whom  they  held  re- 
sponsiijle  for  the  reduction  of  wages,  discounte- 
nances public  improvements,  and  was  purposely 
absent.  The  working  men  asserted  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  continue  the 
public  improvements,  and  provide  employment 
for  the  starving  working  classes. 

Proposed  New  Public  Offices  a.t  Yar- 
mouth.— A committee  of  the  Yarmouth  Town 
Council  have  resolved  to  recommend  the  Council 
to  build  a new  public  hall,  court-house,  and 
public  offices  upon  the  site  of  the  present  town- 
hall.  The  proposed  site  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  site  in  the  town,  and  a local  paper  assumes 
that  the  Council  will  take  care  that  the  struc- 
ture is  one  which  shall  be  an  oruament  to  the 
town,  and  worthy  of  the  historic  traditions  of 
the  old  boroDgh. 
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Proposed  Testimonial  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Palmer,  P.S.A.,  of  Great  Yarmouth. — lu 
the  '•  Perlastration  of  Great  Yarmouth”  Mr. 
C.  J.  Palmer  haa  made  a ralaable  addition  to 
hia  former  contributions  to  literature  and  to 
the  history  of  that  important  town.  The  com- 
ptetion  of  this  work  appears  to  many  of  his 
friends  a fitting  opportunity  for  expressing  not 
only  their  personal  feelings  of  esteem  and  regard, 
but  for  making  some  public  recognition  of  the 
value  of  his  services  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  a committee  for  this  object  has  been  formed. 

Mucbeluey  Abbey,  Somerset.— We  hear 
that  interesting  discoveries  have  been  made  here 
of  late,  the  foundation  of  the  north  transept  of 
the  ancient  Abbey  Church  having  been  un* 
earthed.  A fourteenth. century  monument,  some 
ornamental  tiles  of  the  same  period,  two  skele- 
tons, a large  quantity  of  Early  English,  Deco- 
rated,  and  Perpendicular  mouldings,  bosses, 
and  tracery  were  also  discovered.  The  excava- 
tions are  being  conducted  under  the  personal 
snperintendence  of  Mr.  Long,  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

Itudworth  Village. — The  Darlington  and 
Stockton  I'iynes  says  that  this  village  is  in  a 
most  shocking  unsanitary  state.  There  are  227 
colliery  houses,  independent  of  those  belonging 
to  tradesmen,  without  ashpits  or  drains ; and 
many  of  the  dwellings  are  greatly  overcrowded. 
Taking  each  house  to  contain  five  inmates,  there 
are  no  less  than  1,200  people  congregated  in  one 
spot,  without  any  sanitary  appliances  at  all.  It 
was  in  this  village  that  the  cholera  first  broke 
out  in  Durham  in  1815. 

A Sanitary  Authority  and  its  Medical 
Officer.— The  recent  dismissal  of  Dr.  Deville  by 
the  Harrogate  Improvement  Commissioners,  for 
reading  a paper  before  the  Yorkshire  Association 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  having  a special 
bearing  upon  watering-places,  has  bjen  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  has  decided  that  the 
Sanitary  Authority  of  Harrogate  were  not 
jaatified  in  giving  notice  to  Dr.  Deville  of  their 
intention  to  dismiss  him. 

Water  - Waste  Preventer.  — Provisional 
specification  lodged  by  J.  G.  Jennings,  Lambeth, 
aud  A.  W.  Pocock,  Westminster,  describes  a 
water-waste  preventer,  consisting  of  a cylinder 
with  a loose  piston  working  therein,  and  of  valve 
apparatus  forcontrolling  the  admission  and  escape 
of  water,  by  which  each  time  the  handle  of  the 
closet  is  raised  a volume  of  water  equal  to  the 
contonta  of  the  cylinder  is  discharged  into  the 
pan,  and  when  the  handle  has  been  put  down 
another  similar  quantity  of  water  is  discharged. 

Pshibition  of  Paintings  at  Peel  Park, 
Salford, — An  exhibition  of  paintings  aud  other 
works  of  art  was  opened  on  the  2Sth  ult.,  at  the 
Eojal  Museum,  Peel  Park,  Salford,  by  the  Mayor 
of  tlie  borough  (Aid.  Bichard  Harwood).  It  is 
really  a continuation  of  a aeries  of  exhibitions  of 
a similar  character,  the  last  of  which  was  held 
about  seven  years  ago,  and  the  Mayor  by  his 
influence  has  obtained  the  loan  of  250  pictures, 
the  value  of  which  is  put  at  50,0001. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Artists. — At  a general 
meeting  of  members,  held  on  the  25ib  ult.,  the 
fullowiug  were  elected  associate  members: — 
W.  D.  Barker,  Trefrin,  North  Wales  ; J.  T.  Cults, 
H.  S.  Dale,  Bubert  Hudson,  sen.,  David  Payne, 
J.  C.  Bagg,  Jonathan  Taylor,  Wainman  Topham, 
E.  A.  IlarmingtoD,  and  George  Wright,  all  of 
Btifcffield;  W.  M.  Greaves,  Leeds;  aud  James 
SwauatoD,  Bdkewell. 

The  Mersey  Tunnel  Scheme. — A Liver- 
pool  paper  states  that  the  Mersey  Tunnel  scheme 
id  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  limbo  of  for- 
gotten  projects.  A number  of  influential  capi- 
talists in  London  and  Liverpool  have  determined 
to  take  it  in  hand,  and  they  are  not  without 
good  prospect  of  success. 

A Testimonial. — Mr.  J.  F.  Coles  (foreman  of 
carpenters  to  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers,  the  con- 
tractors  for  the  Boyal  Aquarium)  haa  been 
presented  by  Mr.  S.  Coleman,  managing  director, 
on  behalf  of  himself  aud  other  officers  of  the 
Society,  with  a gold  chronometer  “ aa  a recogni- 
tion of  hia  unceasing  labour  at  that  institution.” 

New  Bonded  Stores  at  Swansea.  — The 
foundation  stone  of  some  new  bonded  stores, 
about  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  Bees,  builder,  nnder 
contract,  for  Mr.  George  Bradford,  wine  and 
spirit  merchant,  was  laid  on  the  27lh  nit.  The 
stores,  which  will  also  comprise  a suite  of  shops, 
are  situate  in  Waterloo-street. 


NtsW  Knights. — The  dignity  of  knighthood 
has  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  D.  Maonee,  pre- 
sident of  the  Boyal  Scottish  Academy,  and  upon 
Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt,  Bjard  of  Works  surveyor. 

National  Antiquarian  Museum,  Bdin* 
burgh. — The  catalogue  of  antiquities  in  the 
National  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland  has  just  been  issued. 

Industrial  Exhibition  in  Denmark. — The 
King  of  Denmark  on  the  13th  ult.  opened  an 
Industrial  Exhibition  at  Aarhuus,  the  largest 
town  in  Jutland. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  II,  Bo^’-lane,  City. 
Mr.  Frederick  C.  Notley,  architect  : — 

Manslielt  4;  Son  £1,153  0 0 

Hayworth  975  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 965  0 0 

Greenwood  & Sons  933  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a second  pair  of  villa  residences  at 
Wandsworth-comjDOD.  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Notley,  archi- 
tect:— 

Hayworth  (accepted) £1,800  0 0 


For  foundations  for  new  oilices  at  Steventou  Manor, 
Hampshire,  and  enclosure  walls,  &o.,  to  kitchen  garden. 
Mr.  R.  Morrison  Marnock,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr, 
George  Fleetwood 

Foundations.  Garden  Walls. 

Wilkes  — 2,408  0 0 

Brass  1,299  0 0 ...  2,123  0 0 

Hale  & Sons 1,045  0 0 ...  1,961  0 0 

Hill,  Hiigs,  & Hill 1,097  0 0 1,03!}  0 0 

Holland  & Hauuen 995  0 0 ...  ),9i3  0 0 

Bull&Son  ],013  0 0 ...  I,7i9  0 0 


For  a pair  of  cottages  at  Steventon  Manor,  Hampshire. 
Mr.  E.  Morrison  Marnock,  architect 

Wilkes  (accepted)  £183  0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


For  repairs  to  St.  Olave's  Grammar  School. 

Snook  i Stock,  architects 

Rider  & Sons £633  ( 

Hitman  & Cuthbertson 679  ( 

Hornsn  670  ( 

Heeps 607  ( 

Brigbton 

Greenwood  &.  Sons  (accepted).... 

For  a house  at  Thornton  Heath,  Croydon,  for  Mr. 

W.  U.  Sandy.  Mr.  Frederick  West,  architect 

Hyde  £1,659  0 0 

Mason  &,  Bristy  1,371  13  0 

Coles  i,30a  0 0 

W'ailer 1,259  0 0 

Taylor 1,195  0 0 

Marriage  (accepted)  1,199  0 0 


703  14  8 
649  0 0 
570  0 0 
636  0 0 
512  0 0 
470  0 0 
457  17  0 


For  making  the  proposed  roads  on  the  Greyhound 
Estate,  Sydenham,  under  tha  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Harvey  & Davids,  surveyors  : — 

W'ootton  £93(3  o 0 ! 

Cowdery  i Sons  'IW  n n 

W'oodham,  Brothers 

W'^ainwright  

Hopkins 

Taylor  & Brown  

Brevitor 

Heath 

Love  

Lyons  

Goodair 395  0 0! 

For  uoeriorce  memorial,  ot.  IvUke’s  Chnreh,  Camber- 
well.  Mr.  J.  EdwardK.  Cutts,  architect.  Quantities  bv 
Mr.  J.  O.  Abbott 

Chnrch  without  Church  with 
i'ittings.  Fittings. 

Brass £7,627  0 0 ...£8  300  0 0 

Mauley  & Rogers.,,  7,685  0 0 ...  8,293  0 0 

Dowds  7,537  0 0 ...  8,337  0 0 

Adamson  i Sou  ...  7,468  0 0 ...  8,3  8 0 0 

Ennor 7,447  0 0 ...  8,107  0 0 

Lithey,  Brothers...  7,432  0 0 8,169  0 0 

Stoner 7,239  0 0 ...  7,777  0 0 

Colls  ii  Son  7,190  0 0 ...  7,933  0 0 


For  erection  of  lunatic  asylum  fur  the  borough  of  Not- 
tingham for  238  patients.  Mr.  George  J.  Hine,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied 

Fish  i Son  £36,489  0 0 

Oiley 35,929  0 0 

Maw  & Ingle  35,249  0 0 

Hodson  & Facon 35,000  0 0 

Vickers 34,13)  0 0 

Marriott  & Wartnaby 34,083  0 0 

SteveoBon 33,915  0 0 

Bell  & Son  33,763  0 0 

Bradley  A Barker 33,193  0 0 

Ward 33,060  0 0 

Harm  (ai-cepled)  33,000  0 0 

Bhm  31,221  0 0 


For  aUera'ions,  Ac.,  at  Normanhurst  Court,  Battle,  for 
Mr.  T.  Brassey,  M.F.  Messrs,  Cross  A Welle,  archi- 
tects:— 

Vidler £2,450  0 0 


For  sanitary  works  at  Normanhurst  Court,  for  Mr.  T. 
Brasjey,  M.  F.  Messrs.  Cross  A Wells,  architects  ; — 
Brown £394  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Nos.  1 and  2,  Paragon-buildings, 
Hastings,  for  Mr.  IVellmgtou  Williams.  Messrs.  Cross  A 
Wells,  architects  : — 

Champion  £818  0 0 

Ditch  ,,  8U0  0 0 

Eldridge  . 756  0 0 

Tidier 739  0 0 

Geiry  A Brown  ,,  730  0 0 


For  detached  residence,  Holmesdale-gardens,  Cornwalli® 
Park  Estate,  Hastings,  for  Mr.  G.  A.  Key  worth.  Messrs- 
Cross  A Wells,  architects 

Howell  A Son £1,859  0 0 

For  pulling  down  No.  132,  Holborn,  and  re-erecting 
same,  and  making  sundry  additions  aud  alterations  to 
RidJer's  Hotel,  for  Mr.  Edward  Ellis.  Messrs.  Fare- 
brother,  Ellis,  Clark,  A Co.,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Curtis  A Sons 

Scrivener  A White  £2,104  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby 2,059  0 0 

Sharpington  A Cole 1,987  0 0 

Morter  (accepted)  1,973  0 0 


For  new  billiard-room.  Putney,  for  Mr.  W.  B.  Dick. 
Mr.  D.  Uayluck,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect. 

Gibbs  £1,095  0 0 

Avis 1,087  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 069  0 0 

Aries  (accepted)  940  0 0 

Pearce  (withdrawn) 774  0 0 


For  new  warehouse,  Wapping,  for  Messrs.  Middleton  A 
Co.  Mr.  Charles  Duneb,  architect;— 

Bayes,  Brothers,  A Alien £1,337  0 0 

Walls  1,385  0 0 

Judd  A Hawkings  1,345  0 0 


F or  alterations  to  the  GrilTin  Public  House,  8t.  Leonard- 
street,  Shoreditch,  for  Mr.  Naylor.  Mr.  Harris,  archi- 
tect 

Thoms £525  0 0 

Judd  A Hawkings  391  0 0 


For  farmhouse.  South  Leigh.  Mr.  William  Eve,  archi- 
tect : — 

Bartlett  £1,555  0 0 

CUndgo 1,635  0 0 

Orchard  1,497  0 0 

Dover  1,390  0 0 

Wilkins  1,335  0 0 


For  cottages.  South  Leigb. 
tect  : — 

Bartlett 

Claridge 

Orchard 

Dover .. 


Mr.  William  Eve,  archi- 

£649  0 0 

6J5  0 0 

530  0 0 

490  0 0 


For  residence,  Theydon  Boij.  Mr.  William  Eve.  archi- 
tect:— 

Sheffield £1,493  0 0 

Salt  ..  1,4.49  0 0 

Herser 1,300  0 0 

Hammond i,083  0 0 

Clarke  (accepted) 1,030  0 0 


For  conatructing  the  Ilsham,  and  four  smsll  sections  0 
8t.  Marychurch,  Devon,  main  drainage  scheme.  Messrs. 
Tarring,  Son,  A R.  L.  W ilkinson,  surveyors 

Shaddock  £8,599  0 0 

Matthews  6,233  0 0 

^\  ilcoi  (accepted)  4,775  0 0 


For  works  in  painting  and  decorating  Hemingford 
House,  Hunts, for  Mr.  Bateman  Brown,  J.P.  Messrs.  J. 
Tarring  A Son,  architects  ; — 

Phillips  A Son*  £335  15  7 

* Exclusive  of  men’s  travelling  expenses  and  lodgings. 


For  npw  wing,  Ac.,  to  Dale  Park  Estate,  Sussex,  for 
Mr.  J.  Fletcher:- 

Webb  £3,271  13  0! 

Beach,  Brothers  3,003  0 0 

Dover  A Co 2,850  0 0 

Hum  2,023  0 0 

Bysh 2,579  0 0 

Stephenson 2,397  0 0 

Coles  2,332  0 0 

Hayler 2,213  0 0 

Afien  2,168  0 0 

Longley  2,178  0 0 

“ “ 

Reynolds 2,0ll  0 0 

Gibson 1,991  q q; 

£13  added  to  each  for  plumber’s  work. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Convent,  Eos6land<, 
Upper  Walmer,  for  Mpnseicneur  Daniewskie.  Messrs. 
C.  W.  A P.  Pugin,  architects: — 

Demie  (accepted)  £2,110  0 0 


For  new  presbytery,  Sheerness,  for  the  R,  C.  Bishop  of 
Southwark.  Messrs.  C.  W.AP.  Pugio,  architects.  Quan- 
tities Mr.  K.  U.  Harris  : — 

deere  A Guly(accepted)  £1,006  0 0 


For  new  schools  at  Lower  Bullingbam,  Herefordshire, 
for  the  Superioress  of  the  Convent.  Messrs.  C.  W.  A P. 
Pugin,  architects  : — 

Welsh  (accepted)  £700  0 0 


For  new  cbaacel  to  Our  Lady’s  Catholic  Church,  Birkec- 
head.for  the  Rev,  Edward  Slaughter.  Messrs.  C.  W.  A P, 
Pugiu,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Harris  1 — 
Woolley  (accepted) £1,800  0 0 


For  new  chancel  and  sacristies  to  the  E.  C.  Church, 
Widiies,  for  the  Rev.  James  Clarke,  Messrs.  C.  W,  A P. 

Pugin,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Harris : 

Middlehurst  (accepted) £i,393  0 0 


For  new  presbytery  at  Bootle,  for  the  Rev.  Edward 
Powell.  Messrs.  C.  W.  A P.  Pugin,  architects  :— 
Hughes  (accepted) £3,300  6 0 


For  new  skating-riuk  at  Ramsgate,  fur  Mr.  W.  G. 
Owen.  Messrs.  C.  W.  A P.  Pugin,  architects ; — 
Accepted  tenders,  £7oO, 


Fur  the  erection  of  a lodge  at  the  Metropolitan  Con- 
valescent Institutioa's  Home,  Nurbiton.  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell,  architect;  — 

Baojfurd  £375  0 0 

Wall,  Brothers 374  0 0 

Howard 363  0 0 

Morris  (accepted)  332  10  0 
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.Aged  Pilgrims'  A97liim,  Hornsey  Eiae,  London.— Mr.  W.  F.  Boreham.  Architect 


it  Uolcbeater  , 


Kew  Hall  for  ihe  Carpenters'  Cunipany  

The  Fishmongers’ Company’s  Model  DwelllDgsat  Walworih" 

The  Straits  of  liromptou  : Marlborough-toad  

Dwellings  in  Corea  

The  Royal  ArcVi.'eoIogical  IdsLI 

The  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  - 

Notes  on  St.  Alban's  Abbey 

Greenwich  Rayol  Naval  School  and  College  Extensions’ 

Movement  in  India 

Dorga  Profits  on  the  Newington  Dust  liepaV  

Greenwich  Union  Infirmary 

Art  Honours  at  Dulwich  College ••••• 

The  Aged  Pilgrims'  Asylum,  Hornsey-rise, 

On  the  Coustiuctiou  and  Maintenauceof  the  Pablic  liighsra^ii 


COXTENTS. 


The  Choir  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey 

The  Lambeth  School  of  Art 

" Model  Houses  Associatiou" ! ii! 

Llantony  Abbey  

Technical  Education  at  the  Cryatai  ’PaiMii 

The  Margate  Aquarium  Skaliug-Riuk..  

The  Midland  Railway  Company’s  New  Shippiug  liepSl  at  siai 
waU  : Construction  of  Wharfs  and  Warehouses 

The  Town  Hall,  Birmingham 

^le  New  County  Asaixe  Courta,  Nottingham  .’ 

Wallaaey  Free  Grammar  School 

Cornwall  Con^M  of  the  British  Archmologicai  AasociaUo'n".'.' 
Essex  Archeological  Society 

Conipetltlona  

Surveyorship  Items.... 

Masters  and  Men  

The  Welsh  Slate  Trade  : Prices  during  the  Fast  ’Ten  years' 


The  CiTllale  Slation  Extension  Works 

New  Public  Baths  ...  

Minton’s  Tiles : Hollins  »,  Campbel’l  

Plssterers  and  Orerllme 

St  John’s  Gate 

Fac-sluiile  of  the  Bayeui  Tapestry i ."  i 

'■  Fair  Measure”  ....  ' 

Plate  Closeta  

The  Derby  Central  School 'o'f'ArV 

Unhealthy  DwelUngi  at  Jarrow 

Dlaaentiog  Church  Building  News 

Books  rweived:  Burn's  Building  ConatractIoiiVco’liiii)i’’roU 
'"'“‘•‘erbuchlTmuchnits):  Gillmore'B 

Roads,  Streets,  and  Pavements  (Trtibner)  

MiscaUanaa 


Blackfriars, 


N spite  of  repeated  attacks 
upon  its  integrity,  the 
district  of  Blackfriars 
still  retains  numerons 
relics  of  the  past  which 
keep  alire  the  memory 
of  the  days  when  it  was 
making  its  history.  In 
1760  the  western  ex. 
tremity  of  the  precinct 
was  broken  into  in  order 
to  form  a proper  approach 
to  the  new  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  In  1863-4  still 
farther  demolitions  were 
made  on  the  same  side 
to  obtain  apace  for  the 
Ludgate  Station  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway,  and  the 
southern  side  has  now 
been  cleared  for  the  new 
Queen  Victoria  - street. 
Yet  Time  has  dealt  kindly 
with  the  interior,  and  the 
little  courts  and  alleys 
remind  ns  of  what  oo. 
curred  in  the  place  two 
and  three  centnries  ago.  Playhoase-yard  points 
to  the  site  of  the  theatre  in  which  Shakspeare 
acted;  Ireland.yard  is  called  after  William 
Ireland,  whose  name  appears  in  the  deed  of 
conveyance  to  Shakspeare  of  a honse  in  that 
place;  and  in  Charch-entry  is  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  when 
Shakspeare  frequented  its  streets.  Most  parts 
of  London  have  an  interesting  history,  but  few 
can  compete  with  Blackfriars  in  the  variety  of 
incidents  that  go  to  form  that  history,  or  in  the 
length  of  time  over  which  the  history  has  been 
spread.  The  situation  of  the  district  at  the 
extreme  south-western  corner  of  the  City  made 
it  a position  of  importance,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  esteemed  as  each  by  the  Romans.  In 
1843,  when  excavations  were  made  for  the  par- 
pose  of  improving  the  sewers,  a portion  of  the 
old  wall  was  discovered  which  offered  so  great 
a resistance  to  the  destructive  efforts  of  the 
labourers  that  it  had  to  be  tunnelled  under. 
Here  a Roman  monument  was  discovered  which 
had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  a soldier  who 
held  the  office  of  Speculator,  that  is,  one  who 
preceded  the  legion  and  watched  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  The  name  of  the  man  was  Celsus, 
and  he  belonged  to  the  Second  Legion.  The 
Roman  wall,  when  orginally  built,  extended  in  a 
direct  line  from  Ludgate  to  the  Thames,  but 
when  tie  Dominican  Friars  were  given  the 
district  they  were  allowed  to  take  in  a portion  of 
ground  farther  west,  and  the  wall  was  rebuilt 
80  as  to  extend  to  the  Fleet  river. 

One  of  William  the  Conqueror’s  Norman  fol. 
lowers,  the  Baron  of  Mountfiquet,  built  a castle 


on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  between  the  Fleet 
River  and  Baynard’s  Castle,  which  was  after- 
wards  coveted  by  King  John,  who  banished  the 
builder’s  succeisor,  Richard  Mountfiquet,  and 
took  possession  of  his  castle. 

In  the  year  1215  Dominic  de  Guzman  founded, 
at  Toulouse,  the  order  of  Preaching  Friars,  the 
members  of  which  have  been  named  Dominicans, 
from  their  founders,  Jacobins  from  the  Convent 
of  St.  James,  in  Paris,  and  Black  Friars  from  the 
colour  of  their  garments.  Thirteen  of  these 
friars  came  over  to  England  in  1221,  and  being 
favourably  received,  they  settled  on  a piece  of 
vacant  gronnd  in  Holborn,  where  they  built 
themselves  a house.  This  lasted  them  for  about 
half  a century ; but  at  the  end  of  that  period 
they  had  so  largely  increased  in  numbers  that 
they  began  to  look  about  for  a larger  residence. 
Fortunately  for  them  they  were  very  popular, 
and  had  secured  a host  of  influential  friends, 
who  obtained  for  the  fraternity  a large  piece  of 
ground  suitable  for  tbe  purpose  of  building  a 
more  spacious  church  and  residences  for  the 
prior  and  brethren  of  a more  convenient  cha- 
racter. In  consequence  of  this  grant  the  friars 
moved  from  Holbom,  and  transferred  them- 
selves to  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Their  old 
house  was  given  to  Henry  Laoy,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
and  its  site  is  still  known  as  Linooln’s-inn, 

In  the  year  1276,  Gregory  Rokesley,  mayor, 
and  the  barons  or  aldermen  of  the  City,  granted 
to  the  Black  Friars,  and  gave  in  trust  for  their 
nse  to  Cardinal  Robert  Kilwarby,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  “two  lanes  or  ways  next  the  street 
of  Baynard’s  Castle,  and  also  the  tower  of 
Mountfitchit,  to  be  destroyed.”  Greater  favours  ' 
were  still  in  stose  for  them,  and  a few  years  ' 
after  they  had  obtained  this  grant  of  ground,  ! 
Edward  I.  allowed  them  to  poll  down  the  old  * 
City  wall,  and  to  take  in  all  the  land  to  the  west 
as  far  as  the  Fleet  River.  Moreover,  the  king 
intimated  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  hia  desire 
that  the  new  wall  should  be  built  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  City.  He  wrote  to  them  as 
follows : — “ Whereas  we  have  granted  you,  for 
the  aid  of  the  work  of  the  walls  of  our  City,  and 
the  closure  of  the  same,  divers  customs  of 
vendible  things  coming  to  the  said  City  for  a 
certain  time,  we  command  yon  to  cause  to  be 
finished  the  wall  of  the  said  City  now  begun 
near  the  Friars  Preachers,  and  a certain  good 
and  comely  tower  at  the  bead  of  the  said  wall, 
within  the  water  of  the  Thames,”  &o.  The  wall 
was  rebuilt,  as  appears  by  the  grant  to  make  a 
circuit  inclosing  the  entire  precinct  "along  be- 
hind  the  houses  from  Ludgate  to  Fleet  Bridge, 
thence  along  the  Fleet  River  to  the  River  of 
Thames.”  Edward  I.  heaped  favours  upon  the 
friars,  and  when  his  beloved  wife  Eleanor  died, 
her  heart  was  deposited  in  the  church  previously 
to  the  burial  of  her  body  at  VYestminster, 
The  Hat  of  eminent  persons  whose  bodies 
were  buried  in  the  Black  Friars’  Church  is  an 
extremely  long  one,  and  one  reason  for  the  ! 
strong  desire  that  was  exhibited  by  the  noble  ‘ 
and  wealthy  to  sleep  their  last  sleep  under  the 
shadow  of  the  convent-walls  may  be  found  in  ' 


the  belief  that  “ to  be  buried  in  the  habit  of  the 
order  was  a sure  preservative  against  the  attacks 
of  the  devil.”  The  church  was  large  and  hand- 
some,  “ richly  furnished  with  ornaments  within,” 
and  the  fraternity,  who  came  over  to  England 
nnder  vows  of  poverty,  had  snrrounded  them- 
selves  with  the  various  signs  of  wealth.  Stow 
mentions  some  of  the  historical  occurrences  that 
have  made  the  friary  famous ; for  instance,  a 
parliament  of  Henry  VI.  was  held  here  in  the 
year  1470,  and  tbe  Emperor  Charles  V.  lodged 
at  the  Prior’s  honse  in  1522.  When  he  was 
invited  by  Henry  VIII.  to  come  to  England,  the 
Palace  of  Bridewell  was  prepared  for  hia 
residence,  but  when  he  came,  he  placed  hia 
attendants  there,  and  preferred  himself  to  lodge 
with  the  Black  Friars.  In  consequence  of  this 
determination  a gallery  of  communication  was 
thrown  across  the  Fleet,  and  an  opening  cut 
through  the  city  wall.  In  1524  a Parliament 
was  begun  at  the  Black  Friars,  and  as  it  was 
adjourned  to  Westminster  amongst  the  black 
monks,  and  ended  in  the  king’s  palace  there,  it 
gained  the  name  of  the  Blaok  Parliament.  As 
the  object  of  the  Parliament  was  to  demand  a 
subsidy  ef  800,0002.  to  be  raised  on  goods  and 
lands,  the  naraers  probably  had  a double  meaning 
in  so  calling  it.  The  most  interesting  scene 
enacted  in  the  Black  Friars  was  one  which  the 
pen  of  Shakspeare  has  made  familiar  to  all.  On 
the  21et  of  June,  1529,  the  two  Cardinals,  Wolsey 
and  Campeggio,  sat  in  judgment  upon  the 
question  of  the  proposed  divorce  of  Henry  VIIL 
and  Catharine  of  Aragon,  but  the  haughty 
Wolsey  shortly  afterwards  took  a lower  place  in 
the  same  hall,  and  Catharine  had  her  revenge, 
when  a few  months  later  a sentence  of  preemunire 
was  passed  against  Wolsey  by  a Parliament  which 
held  its  sittings  in  Black  Friars. 

A few  years  more  and  the  Act  for  tbe  sup. 
pression  of  the  religious  houses  throughout  the 
kingdom  took  effect,  The  Black  Friars  bad  to 
leave  their  home,  and  the  precinct  that  still 
retains  their  name  knew  them  no  more.  Some 
names,  such  as  Pilgrim-street,  Creed-Iane,  and 
Holiday.yard  still  exist  to  remind  us  of  the 
time  when  tbe  place  was  under  the  government 
of  a religious  body.  It  is  probable  that  the 
pilgrims  who  passed  through  London  en  route  foT 
the  shrines  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
rested  in  this  convenient  spot,  as  all  kinds  of 
offerings  could  be  bought  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  those  who  were  bound  for  Canterbury  could 
easily  cross  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Southwark, 
which  was  tbe  starting-point  for  that  place. 
Before  taking  final  leave  of  the  Dominican,  it  is 
worth  noting  bow  various  have  been  the  esti- 
mates  of  the  virtues  of  the  friars  at  different 
periods.  When  the  country  was  overrun  by  the 
mendicant  orders,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
they  came  as  reformers,  crying  out  against  the 
indolence  of  the  monks;  in  course  of  time 
however,  they  became  rich  and  fell  into 
worse  repute  than  those  they  censured. 
Literature,  as  illustrated  by  Piers  Plowman 
and  other  works,  is  full  of  denunoiationa 
against  tbe  evils  that  the  people  suffered 
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from  their  preaence,  yot  after  the  diasolution, 
when  trouble  had  overtaken  them,  a change  took 
place  in  public  opinion,  and  wo  find  in  Shak- 
ppeare’a  pages  the  friars  held  up  as  models  for 
oar  esteem.  This  was  not  merely  Shakapcare’a 
own  feeling,  because  the  estimable  qualities  of 
Friar  Lawrence  are  depicted  in  the  poem 
upon  which  tho  dramatist  founded  “Eomeo  and 
Juliet.” 

The  privileges  attached  to  the  great  Home  of 
the  Black  Friars  formed  a constant  source  of 
contention  with  the  outer  world,  On  one  occa- 
sion a prior  was  forced  to  pave  the  streets  with- 
out the  wall  joining  to  the  precinct,  and  after  a 
time  a cage,  or  small  prison,  was  set  up  there  by 
the  City.  This  the  prior  pulled  down,  saying, — 
“Since  the  City  forced  me  to  pave  the  place, 
they  shall  set  no  cage  there  on  my  gronnd.” 
Immediately  after  the  dissolution,  the  City, 
thinking  the  troubles  were  over,  instructed  their 
Mayor  to  set  forth  their  claim  to  the  liberties  ; 
but  Henry  YIII.  soon  pub  his  foot  down  on  this 
interference,  and  telling  him  nob  to  meddle,  said 
that  “he  was  as  well  able  to  keep  the  liberties 
as  the  friars  were.”  In  consequence,  the  pre- 
cinct, with  its  sanctuary,  was  a thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  Corporation  for  many  a year.  EdwardVI. 
sold  the  hall  and  prior’s  lodgings  to  Sir  Francis 
Bryan,  and  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden, 
Master  of  the  King’s  Revels,  “ the  whole  house, 
site,  or  circuit,  compass,  and  precinct  of  the  late 
Friars  Preachers  within  the  City  of  London.” 
The  Master  of  the  Revels  was  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  household,  whoso  business  it  was  to  keep 
the  tents  and  pavilions  belonging  to  the  king, 
which  were  often  (if  not  always)  sent  with  him 
on  his  removes  or  progresses.  In  the  first  year 
of  Edward’s  reign  the  properties  were  removed 
from  Warwick  Inn  “ to  the  late  dissolved  house 
of  the  Blackfriars.”  The  Office  of  the  Revels 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  old  hospital  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  but  during  Sir  George 
Bug’s  incumbency  that  house  was  taken  from 
him,  and  given  by  James  I.  to  the  Lord  Anbigny. 
The  new  office  was  then  situated  on  St.  Peter’s- 
hill.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Master  of  the 
Revels  was  to  sxiperintend  the  movements  of  the 
various  companies  of  actors,  and  when  the  chil- 
dren of  the  King’s  or  Queen’s  Chapel  performed 
before  the  king  or  queen,  it  was  he  who  pro. 
vided  them  with  dresses. 

Sir  Thomas  Cawarden  pulled  down  the  Friars’ 
great  church  and  also  the  lesser  one  of  St.  Ann, 
which  had  been  built  within  the  friary  and  made 
parochial  for  the  use  of  the  lay  inhabilants  of 
the  place.  In  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  however, 
Cawarden  being  forced  to  find  a church  for  the 
inhabitants  “ allowed  them  a lodging  chambej- 
above  astair,”  which  fell  down  io  the  year  1597. 
lu  Elizabeth’s  reign  a new  church  was  erected 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Ann,  bub  that  building 
being  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire,  the  parish  was 
united  to  that  of  St.  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe.^ 
During  the  time  that  the  friars  were  in 
possession,  when  the  precinct  was  walled  in  and 
had  its  four  gates,  there  were  many  shops  there, 
the  occupiers  of  which  were  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  trades,  although  they  were  not  free  of  the 
C.ty.  After  the  dissolution  many  great  persona 
seem  to  have  taken  np  their  residence  in  this 
quarter.  Lords  Buckburst,  Cobham,  andHunsdon 
were  among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  early 
residents,  and  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers 
contain  several  notes  of  these  noblemen.  On 
August  13,  1571,  we  find  notice  of  a letter  from 
Lord  Buckburst  to  Lord  Burghley,  which  “gives 
an  account  of  his  receiving  the  French 
ambassadi  r at  the  Blackfriars,  where  helanded.” 
Under  date  Feb.  28,  1572,  is  registered  the 
“ deposition  of  R''.  Higford,  relative  to  certain 
letters  Mr.  Thos.  Cobham  had  shown  him  iu  Lord 
Cobham’s  house,  of  which  he  had  abstracted  two.” 
In  April,  1580,  there  is  a “note  of  such  liberties 
as  the  inhabitants  within  the  precincts  of  the  late 
dissolved  houses  of  the  Black  and  White  Friars 
claim  to  have  exempt  from  the  City  of  London  j 
showing  the  queen’s  interest  therein,  and 
the  names  of  the  honourable  and  worshipful 
persons  now  inhabiting  the  same.”  The  names 
are  as  follow: — "The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lord 
Admirall  of  England  ; the  Bishop  of  Wigorne  ; 
the  Lord  Cobham;  the  Lord  Cheynie;  the 
Lord  Laware;  the  Lord  Russell;  the  Lord 
Clinton;  Sir  Ambrose  Jermyn ; Sir  Nicholas 
Pojnes;  Sir  Thomas  Gerrarde;  Sir  William 
Morgan  ; the  Lord  Buckburst ; the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas;  the  Master  of  the  Rolls; 
the  Queene’s  SolHcitonr ; Mr.  Thomas  Fanshawe  ; 
Peter  Osborne;  Mr.  Powle,  of  the  Chancery.” 
On  June  24',  1582,  is  the  following  note : — 


“Examinations  of  several  persons  touching  the  | actors  in  that  play.  Shortly  afterwards  Barbage 
affray  at  the  Blackfriars  between  the  servants  leased  the  theatre  to  one  Evans,  whose  company 


of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mr.  Knevet.  Gastrill, 
the  Earl’s  man,  hurt.”  Queen  Elizabeth  often 
visited  one  or  other  of  her  courtiers  in 
the  Blackfriars.  On  one  occasion,  in  1600, 
she  attended  the  wedding  feast  of  Lord 
Herbert,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  who 
married  the  heiress  of  Lord  Russell.  She  was 
met  at  the  water-side  by  the  bride,  and  was 
carried  to  the  house  of  rejoicing  in  a litter 
borne  by  six  knights.  On  the  same  day  she 
supped  with  Lord  Cobham,  who  had  prepared  a 
mask  of  eight  ladies  for  her  amusement. 

“ Mistress  Fitton  went  to  the  Queen  and  wooed 
her  to  dance.”  Her  Majesty  asked  what  she 
was.  “Aff'eotioD,”  she  said.  “Affection,”  an- 
swered  the  Queen,  who  was  thinking  of  Essex, 

‘ Affection  is  false.”  But  we  have  still  to 
mention  the  glory  of  the  Blackfriars, — that  is, 
tho  theatre  where  many  of  Shakspeare’s  mar- 
vellons  dramas  were  performed,  and  in  which 
the  poet  himself  acted.  It  has  usually  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  was  built  for 
Bnrbage,  In  the  year  1576;  but  Mr.  Halliwell 
Phillipps  has  discovered  a very  remarkable 
document,  viz.,  the  deed  of  feoffment  from  Sir 
William  More,  of  Loseley,  co.  Surrey,  to  James 
Burbage,  of  Hallowell,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, gentleman,  February  4tb,  1596,  conveying 
to  the  latter  that  portion  of  a large  house  in  the 
Blackfriars  which  was  shortly  afterwards  con- 
verted by  him  into  a theatre.  Sir  William  More 
was  executor  of  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden, 
and  was  thus  in  a position  to  mako  this  sale. 
The  deed  specifies  very  fully  what  the  property 
really  was, — for  instance,  “ Seaven  greate  upper 
romes  as  they  are  nowe  devided,  beinge  all 
nppon  one  flower,  and  sometyme  beinge  one 
greate  and  entire  rome,  with  the  route  over  the 
same  covered  with  lead,”  “ Also  all  that  greate 
pajre  of  wyndinge  stayres,  with  the  stayre-case 
thereunto  helongeing,  which  leadeth  upp  unto  the 
same  seaven  greate  upper  romes  out  of  the  greate 
yarde  there,  which  doth  lye  next©  unto  the  Pype- 
office.”  The  building  appears  to  have  been 
situated  between  the  mansion  of  Lord  Cobham, 
then  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  that  of  Sir  George 
Carey,  afterwards  Lord  Hunsdon. 

The  information  contained  in  this  deed  is  cor- 
roborated by  “ A Petition  to  the  Privy  Council 
from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Blackfriars,  Nov., 
1596,  against  the  theatre  which  was  then  about 
to  be  established  by  Burbage,”  in  which  it  is 
directly  stated  “ that  there  hath  not  at  any  tyrue 
heretofore  been  used  any  comon  playhouse  within 
the  same  precinct;  but  that  now  all  players 
being  banished  by  the  Lord  Mayor  from  playing 
within  the  Cittie  by  reason  of  the  great  incon- 
veniences and  ill  rule  that  followeth  them,  they 
now  thincke  to  plant  themselves  in  liberties.” 
The  petitioners  give  various  reasons  against  the 
proposed  opening  of  the  theatre,  such  as  the 
general  inconvenience  to  all  the  inhabitants, 

“ both  by  reason  of  the  great  resort  and  gather, 
ing  togeatber  of  all  manner  of  vagrant  and  lewde 
persons  that,  under  cullor  of  resorting  to  the 
playea  will  come  thither  and  worke  all  manner 
of  mischeefe,  and  also  to  the  great  pestring  and 
filling  op  of  the  same  precinob,  yf  it  should  please 
God  to  send  any  visitation  of  aicknesse  as  here- 
tofore  hath  been,  for  that  the  same  precinct  is 
allready  growne  very  populous,  and  besides  that, 
the  same  playhouse  is  so  neere  the  church  that 
the  nojse  of  the  drummes  and  trumpetts  will 
"reatly  disturbe  and  hinder  both  the  ministers 
and  parishioners  in  tyme  of  devine  service  and 
sermons.” 

We  thus  have  complete  evidence  that  there 
was  no  theatre  in  Blackfriars  before  1596, 
and  yet  we  know  that  plays  were  acted  in  the 
precinct  long  before  that  year.  Stephen  Gosson, 
inhis  “Playes  confuted infiveActions,”  published 
about  1580,  expressly  mentions  the  comedies  at 
the  Blackfriars,  and  Lyly’s  “ Sapho  and  Phao,” 
which  was  acted  before  Elizabeth,  io  1581,  “by 
her  Majesties  Children  and  the  Boyes  of  Paulee,” 
was  also  performed  in  the  Blackfriars.  It  is 
probable  that,  as  in  other  places,  the  stage  was 
erected  in  some  inn  yard,  or  in  the  house  of  one 
of  the  noble  inhabitants  ; but  further  information 
on  the  subject  would  be  of  considerable  interest. 
According  to  “ An  order  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London,  date  January  2l8t,  1618-19, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,” 
we  learn  that  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  had 
forbidden  the  nse  of  tho  theatre  ; but  under  the 
plea  that  it  was  a private  honse,  the  proprietors 
were  able  to  keep  it  open.  In  1598,  Ben  Jonson’s 
“Every  Man  in  his  Humour”  was  brought  out 
there,  and  Bhakspeare  himself  was  one  of  the 


consisted  of  the  children  of  the  Royal  Chapel, 
and  for  some  years  the  King’s  servants  (the  com- 
pany to  which  Bhakspeare  belonged)  acted  only 
at  the  Globe.  It  seems  so  unnatural  to  us  that 
men  should  have  acted  the  female  characters  of 
the  early  drama,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  realise  the 
fact  that  actresses  were  not  introduced  on  the 
English  stage  until  a comparatively  late  period. 

The  first  attempt  to  naturalise  them  which  was 
made  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  was  a signal 
failure.  Iu  1629  a mixed  French  company  of 
men  and  women  played  there,  and  “ were  hissed, 
hooted,  and  pippin-pelted  from  the  stage.”  It 
is  to  them  that  Prynne  refers  in  his  “ Histrio- 
maatix,”  1633,  when  he  writes  of  “some  French 
women,  or  monsters  rather  [who]  attempted  to 
act  a French  play  ....  an  impudent,  sbamefnl, 
unwomanisb,  and  graceless  attempt.”  In  1655 
the  theatre  was  pulled  down,  and  it  now  only 
r.ves  in  the  name  of  Playhouse-yard,  the  identical 
place  where  the  multitude  of  private  and  hack- 
ney coaches,  so  much  complained  of  as  hindering 
the  passage  of  the  inhabitants  to  and  from  their 
homes,  were  turned  in  and  the  coachmen  some- 
times laid  by  the  heels. 

We  have  already  noted  some  of  the  grand 
folks  who  lived  in  the  precinct,  and  we  will  now 
mention  some  of  the  celebrities  of  another  kind. 
Ben  Jonson  dated  the  dedication  to  his  “ Volpone” 
“from  roy  house  in  the  Black  Friars  this  11th 
day  of  February,  1607  ” 5 Bhakspeare  bought 
a house  here,  but  he  is  not  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  it.  Nat  Field,  the  poet  aud  player,  and 
Dick  Robinson,  the  player,  were  here  near  at 
hand  to  tho  place  where  they  earned  their 
living.  Van  Dyck,  Cornelias  Jansen,  and  Isaac 
Oliver,  painters,  and  Faithome,  engraver,  were 
living  in  the  midst  of  their  patrons,  and  Charles  I. 
often  came  by  water  to  see  the  first-named  in  his 
studio.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Somerset  were  living  here  when 
Overbury  was  murdered,  but  it  is  more  con- 
genial to  our  taste  to  hurry  from  them  in  order 
to  mention  one  old  worthy  who  was  connected 
with  the  place  for  many  years,  and  whose  name 
can  still  be  read  by  the  passer-by  upon  a menu, 
raent  in  Church  Entry.  Dr.  William  Gonge,  the- 
popular  minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ann  for 
forty-six  years,  was  a man  of  some  rpark 
day.  As  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  in  1607, 
he  may  have  had  dealings  with  Shakspeare,  but 
as  he  was  a bit  of  a Puritan  it  is  not  probable 
that  ho  esteemed  the  dramatist  very  highly. 

There  is  much  more  of  the  history  of  Black- 
friars still  to  be  told,  but  we  can  now  only 
hurriedly  notice  a few  of  the  most  interesting 
incidents,  beginning  with  the  fearful  accident 
which  occurred  in  1623  at  the  house  of  Count  de 
Tillier,  the  French  ambassador.  A large  and 
mixed  congregation  of  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  bad  gathered  together  one  Sunday 
evening  to  bear  Father  Drury  (a  converted 
Protestant)  preach.  As  many  as  were  ablo 
crowded  into  the  room  on  the  upper  floor  for  that 
purpose,  but  those  who  could  not  get  m were 
contented  to  remain  on  the. floor  below  and 
listen  to  a preacher  on  the  sacrament  of  Penance. 
The  floors  were  nob  constructed  to  bear  the 
immense  weight  that  was  placed  upon  them,  and 
they  both  gave  way.  A large  number  of  persons 
were  in  consequence  precipitated  to  a great 
depth  and  killed,  both  preachers  being  among 
the  dead.  As  might  be  expected,  the  judgment- 
mongers  found  in  this  accident  a striking  proof 
of  tho  truth  of  their  belief,  and  in  a rare 
pamphlet,  entitled  “ Tho  Fatal  Vespers,”  Samuel 
Clark,  pastor  of  Benet  Finck,  gives  “ a true  and 
full  narrative  of  the  signal  judgement  of  God 
npon  the  Papists.”  The  odd  part  of  the  matter 
is  that  Drury  had  used  the  same  argument  tha,6 
misfortunes  are  judgments  from  God  m hia 
sermon.  He  inveighed  bitterly  against  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  “ Doctor  Sutton,  a reverend  preacher, 
some  time  of  St.  Mary  Overy’s  in  London,  who 

travelling  beyond  the  seas  was  drowned.  ihe 
preacher  said  that  “the  sea  swallowed  him 
beoaose  he  was  nob  worthy  the  earth  should 
receive  him.  At  which  words  the  house  sank. 
Among  the  broadsides  belonging  to  the  booiety 
of  Antiquaries  is  one  entitled  “The  D^mall 
Day  at  the  Black-Friers  ; or,  a deplorable  Elegio 
on  the  Death  of  almost  an  Hundred  Persons  who 
were  lamentably  slaine  by  the  Fall  of  a^oase  m 
the  Blacke-Fryers,  being  all  assembled  there 
(after  the  manner  of  their  devotion)  to  h^eare  a 
krmon  on  Sunday  night,  the  26th  of  October 
last  past,  an.  1623.  By  Nath  Rhodes. 

The  name  of  Glasshouae-yard  recals  the 
memory  of  the  manufactory  which  was  set  up 
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there  by  a Venetian  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and 
against  which  ^ all  the  glass  sellers  of  London 
raised  their  voices  as  an  infringement  of  their 
rights.  In  Decker’s  “A  Knight’s  Conjuring,” 
1607,  we  read  of  the  “ Glass-house  furnace  in 
Blaokfriars.” 

The  sitnation  of  the  TVardrobe,  a honse  built 
originally  by  Sir  John  Beauchamp  (whose  tomb 
m old  St.  Paul’s  was  mistaken  for  that  of  " Good 
Duke  Humphrey”),  and  afterwards  sold  to 
Edward  111.,  is  marked  by  the  quiet  little  old- 
world  Wardrobe  Place,  with  its  stunted  trees. 
It  was,  as  its  name  implies,  a receptacle  for  the 
clothes  of  the  kings  which  were  worn  npon  great 
occasions,  and  is  called  by  Fuller  “A  library  for 
antiquaries  therein  to  read  the  mode  and  fashion 
of  garments  in  all  ages.” 

The  old  honaes  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society,  in  Earl-street,  possessed  an  interest 
which  the  new  one  in  Queen  Victoria-street  has 
cot,  for  it  stood  npon  the  site  of  the  premises  in 
whioh  the  Committee  cf  Translators  of  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  met  to  revise 
their  work  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Printing  House-square,  noted  for  its  associa- 
tion  with  the  Times  newspaper,  takes  its  name 
from  the  office  of  the  King’s  Printer,  whioh  was 
situated  here  until  the  year  1770,  when  it  was 
removed  to  its  present  position. 

Apothecaries’  Hall  still  remains  in  the  situa- 
^on  8.0  fully  described  by  Garth  in  “The 
Dispensary  ” ; — 


“ ia  sMe  streams, 

io  wash  hi9  sooty  Naiads  m the  Thames, 

^ere  stands  a structure  on  a rising  hill. 

Where  tyros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill.” 

Such  are  the  chief  features  of  Blaokfriars,  and 
It  only  rematns  to  mention  the  old  bridge  and  its 
approaches,  the  forming  of  which  made  the  first 
clearance  in  the  district.  Mylne’s  bridge  was 
having  been  laid 
m 1760,  and  the  subscribers  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding,  on  the  completion  of  the  works,  that 
their  architect  had  executed  his  undertaking  at 
163J.  less  than  his  estimate.  The  tolls  were 
It  was  at  first 

called  Pitt  Bridge,  in  honour  of  the  “great 
commoner, ' and  an  inscription  to  that  effect  was 
engraved  upon  a tablet,  but  the  name  was  not 
long-lived.  William-streob,  Earl-street,  and 
Chatham-place,  however,  still  remain  to  connect 
the  memory  of  the  elder  Pitt  with  the  place, 
and  to  point  to  the  time  when  he  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  England. 

The  bmlding  ot  the  bridge  was  the  foanda. 
tion  of  Mylne  s Bncoessful  career.  He  was  only 
sijt.and  twonty  years  old  when  his  desien  was 
chosen  against  those  of  suoh  formidable  com. 
potitors  as  Smeaton  and  Dr.  Johnson’s  friend 
Gwyn.  Ho  liyed  to  make  friends  of  his  riyals 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  of  which 
he  was  for  many  years  snryeyor,  yet  100  years 
raly  have  passed,  and  his  work  has  perished. 
His  bridge  has  been  pulled  down  and  a new  one 
ereoted  m Its  place,  and  his  homo  (afterwards 
the  York  Hotel)  has  been  swept  away  to  mate 
jpom  for  the  Ludgato-hill  Station  of  the  London, 
Lhatham,  & Dover  Railway. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  AND  ITS 
COLLECirOHS  OP  SOULPTUEE  AKD 
AECHITEOTnEB. 

Veiy  many  and  important  alterations  and 
additions  are  now  progressing  at  the  British 
Jlusenm,  some  of  them  not  a little  needful ; and 
there  are  others  equally  needful  and  neefal  or 
even  more  so,  but  whioh  do  not  seem  to  have 
BUggested  themselves.  It  would  seem  an  oppor. 
tune  time  for  naming  one  or  two  of  them,  and 
this  wo  would  venture  to  do  in,  we  trust,  a good 
m'JBity.  and  with  an  earnest 
a ‘■“'P  matters.  It  our  remarks  do  no 
mnv  h.?7  oertainly  need  do  no  harm,  and 

tSbL  oollections  more  useful  and  in- 

telligiblOithau  they  now,  as  things  are,  can  be, 
oTt^''  ""t  national  eolleotions  is 

mo,  L ■ PMBiWe  importance,  and 

may  be  viewed  m more  than  one  new  light. 

It  IS  to  be  noticed  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
British  Museum,  and  its  multiform  oonlouts,  in 
this  year  of  grace  is  in  a very  different  position, 
as  respeots  the  public,  from  what  it  was  iu  the 
year  of  its  foundation,  1763,  when  the  Act  of 
rarliameut  was  passed  which  enacted  that  the 
collections  formed  by  Sir  Hans  'Sloane,  and  the 
Lotton  and  Harley  MSS.  together,  should  be 
placed  m “ one  general  repository,”  and  to  be 
there  preserved  for  public  use  to  all  posterity. 


All  and  grateful  thanks,  then,  to  these  men  for 
having  founded  for  us  the  British  Museum 
though  the  idea  of  it  was  then  so  crude 
and  limited.  It  was  divided  into  only  three 
parts, — printed  books,  raanuacripts,  and  natural 
history.  ^Montague  House,  a quaint  Dutch- 
looking  building,  was  the  house  selected  to  hold 
this  nucleus  of  a collection.  The  present  by 
George  HI.  of  some  Egyptian  antiquities,  and 
the  purchase  of  the  Hamilton  and  Townley  anti- 
qnibies,  added  art  and  the  “antique”  to  the 
general  idea.  Afterwards  came  prints  and 
drawings,  medals  and  coins,  and,  finally,  the 
acqnisition  of  the  “Elgin”  marbles,  iu  1816, 
fairly  and  completely  filled  Old  Montague  House 
with  “ curiosities  ” and  books.  Then  came  the 
new  buildings,- as  we  now  find  them,  built  by 
Sir  R.  Smirke,  and  after  his  death  added  to  by 
hiB  brother,  Sydney  Smirke.  The  great  library 
collected  by  George  HI.  was  presented  to  the 
nation  by  George  IV.,  the  circular  reading, 
room  being  the  last  building  addition  made. 
Botany  came  next,  and  then  geology,  including 
paleontology  and  mineralogy,  and  then  zoology  ; 
aheterogeneous  mass  of  materials  truly,  and  hard 
enough  to  put  into  scientific  shape  or  order.  At 
this  moment  the  whole  Museum  is  divided  into 
twelve  “departments,”  thus,  and  it  is  important 
to  note  this,  viz. : —Printed  books,  mannscripts, 
Oriental  antiquities,  British  and  Medieval  anti, 
qnities  and  ethnography,  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities,  coins  and  medals,  botany,  prints  and 
drawings,  zoology,  paleontology,  mineralogy, 
and  maps,  charts,  plans,  and  topographical  draw, 
ings.  Each  of  these  departments  is  under  the 
care  of  an  " under  librarian  ” as  keeper,  designa- 
tions  odd  enough,  as  must  be  plain,  but  curiously 
indicating  bow  old-fashioned  usages  and  names 
last.  The  books  are,  in  the  Musentn,  looked 
on  as  the  one  and  chief  item  of  it,  all  the  rest 
of  the  collection  being  subservient  to  these 
books.  It  would  be  curious  to  compare,  and  to 
balance,  the  Greek  antiquities,  the  architecture, 
and  sculpture,  with  and  against  the  books  in  the 
library  whioh  have  been  written  to  describe  and 
to  elucidate  them. 

_ It  must  bo  observed,  while  looking  at  the 
list,  that  such  a division  has  but  little  claim  to 
any  strictly  scientific  basis.  It  is  a sort  of  acci- 
dental  arrangement  and  division  of  what  at  beet, 
if  scientifically  looked  at,  is  a very  imperfect 
gathering  of  this  world’s  wonderful  things. 
Architecture,  as  a distinct  item,  and  per  se,  has, 
m the  British  Museum,  no  existence.  Architeo- 
tural  fragments,  as  a matter  of  course,  there  are 
in  abundance,  but  they  are  regarded  as  mere 
fragments,  or  “antiquities,”  and  as  altogether 
subservient  and  secondary  to  “ soulpturo.”  A 
curioua  practical  illnstration  of  this  crude  idea 
may  be  noticed  iu  the  Elgin  Room,  where,  in  the 
awkward  and  unsightly  glass  cases  round  the 
room,  and  in  other  places  as  well,  may  be  seen  a 
vast  number  of  mere  “fragments”  of  sculpture 
and  architecture,  all  heaped  together  without 
idea,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  fact  of  their  being 
quite  distinct  items.  This,  surely,  is  a very 
great  and  most  momentous  oversight;  for  the 
antique  sculptured  forms  did  not  give  rise  to  the 
architecture,  but  the  architecture  gave  birth  to 
the  sculptured  forms;  and  the  greatest  works 
in.  sculpture  which  the  world  has  ever  produced 
were  so  produced  as  decorative  work,  and  to 
“ ornament”  and  to  give  life  to  the  arohitectnral 
forms  and  masses, — to  write  on  them  a some, 
thing  to  read,  when  printed  books  were  not ! 
How  this  unfortnnate  oversight  has  influenced 
the  arrangement  and  placing  of  the  objects  in 
the  Antiquity  Department  may  be  seen  in  number, 
less  instances.  You  see  cornices  on  the  floor  of 
the  room,  and  must  therefore  needs  look  down  on 
them  instead  of  up  at  them  ; cornices  again,  as 
that  long  length  of  cornice  from  the  Erechtheum, 
at  the  end  of  the  Greek  room,  nearly  on  a level  with 

the  eye,  and  mounted,  unhappily,  on  a bright  red 
painted  basement  or  rest.  We  must  needs,  too, 
look  d own  on  the  “ cap  ” of  the  Parthenon,  and  not 
up  at  it,  whether  we  feel  interested  in  the  carve 
of  it  or  no ; all  the  striking  effects  of  its  light 
and  shade  being  thus,  too,  utterly  lost.  Wo  would 
earnestly  urge  on  those  who  have  control  to  raise 
this  finely.cub  capital  so  as  to  be  above  the  eye 
level,  thoagh  not  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  detailed 
examination.  Much  depends  on  the  mereposi- 
tion  of  objects  in  a musenm  of  antiquities.  We 
might  thus  go  on  and  note  in  detail  very  many 
of  these  fine  fragments  of  past  art,  from  its 
most  polished  and  world-famous  time,  but  must 
forbear.  We  cannot,  however,  help  observing 
that  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  unique,  and 
to  be  seen  nowhere  else,  almost  any  amount  of 
thought  and  painstaking  cannot  be  thrown  away. 


The  best  of  the  work  of  the  great  scnlptor 
Phidias  is  here  in  this  Greek  room, — and  he  cer- 
tainly deserves  a whole  room  to  himself,  looking 
to  what  the  world  owes  him ; and  no  mere  ques- 
tion  of  proper  and  appropriate  museum  “fit- 
tings  ” should  arise  to  mar  his  work.  Might  not 
the  cornices  and  some  other  architectural  details 
find  an  appropriate  place  and  position  on  a stout 
stone  8helf_  immediately  above  the  ParLhtnoa 
frieze,  running,  as  it  does,  all  round  the  gallery 
and  at  a convenient  distance  from  the  eye  ? All 
the  “ architecture  ” is  totally  lost  as  it  is  now 
placed  in  this  Greek  saloon ! 

We  have  many  more  notes  in  detail,  and  can 
hardly  get  away  from  the  consideration  of  them  ; 
for  there  are  other  fragments  hero  of  combined 
architecture  and  sculpture  from  other  temples. 
A vast  heap  of  broken  fragments  from  a column 
of  the  colossal  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
recovered  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  architect,  in  lb7l, 
is  conspicuous.  Also  another  fragment  from  a 
“scnlptnred  column,”  as  the  guide-book  has  it, 
not  a little  remarkable,  and  -which  has  been 
illustrated  in  our  pages.  It  is  circular  on  plan, 
but  Blands,  awkwardly  enough,  on  an  oblong 
base  or  stand.  Much  of  the  architectural  ex. 
preseion  is  surely  lost  in  this  way.  A draped 
statue,  by  the  way,  close  to  it,  from  the  Pan. 
droseioD,  stands  on  the  fragment  of  a column. 
And  many  other  incongruilios,  but  all  quite  easy 
to  pub  right. 

There  is  so  much  here  in  this  antiquity  depart, 
ment  to  note,  and  to  wonder  at,  that  we  know 
not  what  to  pass  by.  One  thing  there  certainly 
is  that  has  yet  to  be  cogitated  : viz.,  how  beat  to 
light  a museum  of  antiquities,  so  that  there  shall 
be  light  enough,  but  still  not  too  much  light,— a 
vast  problem  in  itself,  and  not  a little  important 
too.  You  may  have  too  much  light,  and  a too 
evenly  and  widely  distributed  light,  thus  nega- 
tiving^ all  shadows.  A notable  example  we 
may  cite  of  this,  but  involving  an  evil  happily 
in  this  instance  easily  remedied.  If  the  simple 
alteration  we  suggest  be  effected,  art  will  have 
gob  a something  by  this  note  of  it.  The  Museum 
possesses,  it  is  certain,  very  many  things  of 
mark ; but  no  one  object  better  or  more  striking, 
at  least  to  a few,  than  the  magnificently 
sculptured  head  and  bnst  of  the  Egyptian, 
Sesoetris, — Rameses  IL, — from  the  Memnoiiium, 
Thebes.  It  is  numbered  19.  It  was  found 
by  Sale  and  Burckhardt  in  1817.  It  stands 
in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Egyptian 
central  saloon,  and  faces,  unfortunately,  the 
doll  light  of  the  west  windows,  where  all  the 
direct  daylight  is  obscured  by  the  circular 
library  building  in  the  court-yard.  Nothing  can 
be  well  worse.  Now  by  simply  turning  the  head 
ronud,  so  as  to  face  the  south,  the  light,  such  as 
it  is,  from  the  windows,  would  so  strike  it  as  to 
throw  shadows,  and  thns  mark  the  wonderfully 
soft  and  calm  expression  of  the  face,  in  whioh 
there  is  so  mnch  life  and  force.  This  head  is  a 
marvellous  result  of  artistic  skill  aud  power  over 
the  apparently  intractable  granite  out  of  which 
it  is  cub,  and  evidences  the  power  of  the  old 
artist-workmen  in  a striking  way.  It 
is  worth  placing  where  it  can  be  seen. 

We  have  thus  hinted  at  a few  matters  out  of 
a multitude  needing  attention,  and  have  neces- 
sarily  lefc  the  “book”  department,  hoping  to 
return  to  it.  Generally,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
so  vast  and  heterogeneous  a collection  can  hardly 
exist,  in  a scientific  sense,  under  one  roof,  how- 
ever spacious,  the  objects  being  so  diverse.  It 
would  seem  a subject  well  worth  further  con- 
sideration, as  to  how  far  such  a collection  conld 
be  most  oeefnlly  and  scientifically  divided  and 
separated.  All  know  that,  as  it  is,  the  natural 
history  section  of  the  musenm  is  to  be  transferred 
to  South  Kensington,  when  the  new  building 
there  is  ready  for  its  reception.  Books  and 
manuscripts,  with  maps  in  number  infinite,  are  of 
themselves  well  nigh  enough  to  fill  any  one 
building,  and  to  exhaust  the  energies  of  any, 
however  active,  management  and  superintendence 
to  arrange  and  classify,  and  to  make  the  most  of ; 
while  the  antiquities,  as  they  are  termed,  i.e., 
fine  art  and  architecture,  sculpture  and  decora- 
tive  painting,  are,  however  looked  at,  sufficient  to 
tax  the  capacity,  and  to  try  the  acquired  know- 
ledge,of  any  one.  These  should  not  be  separated, 
or  be  suffered  to  clash.  Well  might  the  whole 
of  the  ground.floor  of  the  musenm  be  devoted 
to  them,  and  indeed  it  must  be,  if  but  those 
individualised  styles  of  architectnro  and  sculp, 
ture  be  iu  time  as  fully  illustrated  as  those  which 
are  now  there.  We  refer  to  such  styles  as  the 
Hindoo  and  the  Continental  and  Eistern  Gothic 
in  all  phases,  and  the  “ Renaissance  ” generally. 
Now  that  so  many  changes  and  alterations  are  in 
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progress  the  time  would  seem  to  be  favourable 
for°a  re.oonsideratioii  of  many  matters  here, 
both  artistically  and  otherwise.  But  the  changes, 
whatever  they  are,  must  come  from  the  outer 
world,  and  must  be  strongly  indicated. 


NEW  HALL  FOR  THE  CARPENTERS’ 
COilPANY. 

The  foandation-stone  of  a new  hall  for  the 
Carpenters’  Company  was  laid  on  the  Ist  inst. 
By  the  demolition  of  much  property  in  London- 
wall,  a new  thoroughfare  has  been  opened  up  by 
this  company  and  the  Drapers’,  between  that 
thoroughfare  and  Throgmorton-street.  This  has 
been  named  Throgmorton. avenue.  At  the 
estrome  London.wall,  or  the  eastern,  end  of  it, 
the  new  hall  is  to  be  erected.  The  contract  for 
its  construction  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Brass, 
who  will  work  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Pocock, architect.  Theentrance  will  (aocordingto 
the  City  Press)  be  in  Throgmorton-avenue.  The 
entrance. doors  admit  to  a loggia  ornamented 
with  coupled  columns,  from  which  the  waiting, 
rooms  and  the  offices  of  the  clerk  have  ready 
access;  thence  to  an  inner  hall,  which  leads  to 
the  court-room  (38  ft.  by  26  ft.),  and  other 
apartments,  together  with  a staircase  leading 
to  the  drawing-room  (42  ft.  by  30  ft.),  and  the 
livery-hall  on  the  first  floor.  This  latter  will  be 
a spacious  saloon,  being  76  ft.  by  38  ft.  wide,  and 
36  ft.  high.  The  intention  is  to  reproduce  in 
this  the  ceiling  of  the  old  hall,  a fine  example 
of  the  style  of  Inigo  Jones,  if  not  an  actual  work 
of  that  artist.  The  lofty  basement  and  several 
mezzanine  floors  will  contain  the  usual  accessories. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  Palladian,  and  the 
material  to  bo  used  is  Portland  stone.  The 
order  is  Italian,  and  consists  of  entire  columns 
being  raised  on  a deeply-recessed  and  boldly- 
panelled  basement,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
columns  will  be  occupied  by  arcades  and  pedi. 
mented  openings,  the  whole  being  surmounted 
by  a balustrade.  Each  front  will  be  from  84  ft. 
to  87  ft.  long,  and,  being  at  a corner,  the  building 
will  be  advantageously  situated.  In  making  the 
excavations,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  the  work, 
men  have  found  many  traces  of  Roman  ocoopa. 
tioD,  the  most  notable  being  a well  lined  with 
chalk. 


TEE  FISHMONGERS’  COMPANY’S  MODEL 
DWELLINGS  AT  ‘WALWORTH. 

A GOOD  object  is  being  carried  out  in  Paragon- 
row.  Rodney-road  (formerly  known  as  “Lock’s 
Fields”),  "Walworth,  by  the  Fishmongers’ 
Company.  On  one  side  of  the  street  ten  sets 
of  blocks  of  dwellings  on  the  “flat”  system 
are  being  erected,  realising  to  some  extent, 
the  idea  of  the  cottage  character,  and  re- 
placing  old  and  dilapidated  houses  of  a small 
class.  The  dwellings  have  a street  both  in  the 
front  and  rear,  and  have  perfect  ventilation 
throngh  the  houses.  On  entering  the  staircase 
common  to  all  the  dwellings  in  the  block,  eight 
sets  of  apartments  are  approached,  comprising 
four  stories,  six  sets  of  the  blocks  of  dwellings 
containing  in  each  set  of  apartments  three  rooms, 
the  remaining  blocks  containing  four  rooms, 
some  few  sets  of  apartments  in  each  block  having 
necessarily  two  rooms,  space  being  given  up  for 
passages  and  access  to  the  rear.  These  apart- 
ments contain  a main  living-room  and  a venti- 
latcd  recess  fitted  for  a bed  in  same,  a bedroom, 
and  a scullery.  On  a small  back  gallery,  and 
approached  from  the  external  air,  are  the  offices, 
a dust-shoot  being  also  provided  here,  conveying 
the  dust  to  the  ground  level,  where  there  is  a 
receptacle  capable  of  being  frequently  cleansed, 
and  the  contents  can  be  carried  away  through 
a gate  or  door  in  the  rear,  and  across  the 
open  yard  or  drying-ground  without  coming 
through  the  houses  in  any  way.  Each  set 
of  apartments  is  fitted  with  a cottage-range, 
a copper,  a sink,  coal  cupboard,  pantry  cup- 
board,  ventilated  from  without;  also  with  dwarf 
npboards  in  the  sitting-rooms.  One  large  cistern 
furnishes  each  block  of  the  dwellings,  water 
being  supplied  to  each  part  of  the  offices 
throughout,  and  gas  is  provided  on  the  stair- 
oases.  The  apartments  are  approached  by  fire- 
proof  staircases,  open  to  the  air  by  recessed 
balconies,  guarded  by  railings,  on  each  landing, 
the  staircase  being  divided  by  a central  wall  to 
prevent  children  playing  on  same  and  meeting 
with  accidents.  Externally  the  houses  are  built 
in  stock  brickwork,  partly  gabled  and  relieved 
by  string-courses  and  arches  of  red  brickwork  ; 
the  roofs  are  tiled,  and  have  dormers  breaking 


forward.  At  the  end  of  the  buildings  next  the 
main  thoroughfare,  two  shops  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  some  slight  variation  of  the  general 
plan  meets  a public  improvement  in  widening 
the  street.  The  whole  scheme  will  accommodate 
seventy. nine  families,  the  intention  of  the  com- 
pany being  understood  to  be  that  the  dwellings  be 
let  BO  as  to  make  a fair  return  on  the  outlay,  with- 
out  undnly  raising  the  rents.  The  contract  for 
these  buildings,  which  are  now  approaching  com- 
pletion, was  taken  by  Messrs.  Merritt  & Ashby 
at  a little  over  13,0001.,  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke 
being  the  architect,  and  the  works  have  been 
carried  on  np  to  the  present  time  without  acci- 
dent of  any  kind. 

The  City  Press,  in  concluding  a notice  of  these 
buildings,  says  “ To  those  City  companies  who 
possess  land  in  poor  localities  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  City,  there  can  scarcely  be  a wiser  expendi- 
ture of  money,  under  careful  control  and  manage- 
ment, than  by  such  means.” 


THE  STRA.ITS  OP  BROMPTON. 

MAELEOROUGH  ROAD. 

Of  the  three  great  western  London  roads, — 
Bayswater, Kensington, and  Brompton, — it  would 
be  bard  to  decide  which  has  the  most  traffic; 
but  it  is  clear  that  of  these  three  routes,  that  by 
Brompton  to  Fulham  is  most  used  by  the  omnibus, 
which  also  takes  this  line  for  Chelsea. 

At  Knightsbridge  the  Kensington  line  forks 
off,  and  about  a quarter  of  a mile  farther,  at 
the  Bell  and  Horns,  the  grand  boulevard  of 
the  Cromwell-road  opens  out  a vista  extend, 
ing  three  - quarters  of  a mile.  The  noble 
building,  the  Natural  History  Museum,  will 
now  be  soon  complete,  and  will  add  dignity 
to  the  ranges  of  spacious  mansions  previously 
erected  and  judiciously  planned  around  these 
extensive  grounds,  which  bid  fair  to  supersede 
even  Belgravia,  and  to  invite  still  farther  west- 
ward the  steadily  increasing  hordes  of  wealth 
and  fashion  ; between  this  and  the  old  Fnlham- 
road  many  new  and  open  thoroughfares  have 
been  already  completed,  and  at  the  point  of 
junction  from  the  end  of  the  Albert-road,  Mr. 
Freake,  the  great  projector  of  improvements  in 
this  district,  has  laid  open  the  plan  of  a grand 
line  of  communication  with  the  Fulham. road,  and 
even  farther  in  extension  to  Chelsea. 

"Viewing  the  rapid  progress  of  embellishment 
throughout  the  metropolis,  and  the  ardour  and 
activity  of  our  Board  of  Works,  from  the  Thames 
Embankment  to  Mile-end,  it  is  wearisome  to 
think  of  the  somnolence  of  our  ancient  vestries, 
who  are  utterly  regardless  of  our  “ antiques 
vias,”  and  heedless  of  the  routes  which  formerly 
(say  fifty  years  back)  only  led  to  the  Bishop’s 
Palace,  or  to  Putney  Bridge. 

In  the  long  range  of  the  Brompton  and  Fulham 
roads,  extending  half  a mile  from  Ovington-square 
to  Sydney-street,  there  are  only  three  streets 
leading  southward, — Marlborough-road,  Keppel- 
street,  and  College-street.  Of  these  Marlborough- 
road  is  the  principal,  being  70  ft.  wide  from 
house  to  house  for  the  greater  portion,  and  60  ft. 
in  its  mean  extent,  leading  direct  to  Chelsea 
Hospital  and  to  the  Duke  of  York’s  School  j bub 
at  its  junction  with  the  Fulham-road  two  houses 
have  been  bnilt  on  the  direct  line  of  causeway, 
projecting  across  the  entrance  27  ft.,  and  barring 
access  from  the  main  route.  One  is  a draper’s 
shop,  and  the  other  a butcher’s,  having  together 
a frontage  of  36  ft.  to  Marlborough-road.  Be- 
sides  this  there  are  four  small  forecourts,  with 
shops  and  stalls,  occupying  a narrow  angular 
space  between  Walton-street  and  the  Fulham- 
road.  These  represent  a scalene  triangle,  from 
the  corner  of  Walton-street  75  ft.  to  the  butcher’s 
frontage,  where  it  takes  the  whole  depth,  being 
advanced  but  4 ft.  at  the  south  end.  The  blocking 
of  this,  the  most  open  and  frequented  thorongh- 
fare,  is  daily  becoming  a most  serious  grievance, 
as  traffic  increases;  but  now  that  the  spacious 
new  route  from  Sloaue-square  is  already  formed 
and  about  to  be  thrown  open  from  Pont- street  to 
Walton-street,  and  as  the  latter  issues  out  into 
the  Fulham-road  jnst  at  this  point  of  central 
communication,  surely  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  Chelsea  and  Kensington 
Vestries  should  at  once  look  into  the  facts  and 
consider  the  practicability  of  a vast  improvement 
at  a comparatively  small  outlay.  The  draper’s 
shop  belongs  to  Kensington,  the  rest  is  in 
Chelsea  parish. 

From  Belgravia  to  the  Hans  Estate  this  will 
be  the  direct  leading  thoroughfare  to  the  Exhi- 
bition and  western  districts ; bnb  unless  the 
street,  of  only  110  ft.  in  length  from  Walton- 


street,  be  opened  out,  the  magnificent  boulevard 
now  formed  across  the  Pavilion  Estate  will  be 
excluded  from  the  rank  it  should  bold  in  the 
world  of  fashion. 

The  opening  herein  suggested  would  enhance 
the  value  of  this  otherwise  ornamental  part  of 
the  road,  whilst  it  would  afford  to  the  numerous 
tributary  outlets  of  Chelsea  appreciable  ad- 
vantages. Quo.vdam. 


DWELLINGS  IN  COREA. 

It  may  be  within  the  cognizance  of  our  readers 
that  about  six  months  ago,  a treaty  was  signed 
between  Japan  and  Corea  at  K6k’wa,  the  Corean 
capital.  Mr.  Miyamoto,  one  of  the  chief  secre- 
taries to  the  Japanese  commissioners,  who  con. 
ducted  the  negotiations,  is  evidently  a gentleman 
of  some  observation,  and  on  his  return  to  Yeddo, 
having  been  interviewed  by  the  editor  "of  one  of 
the  native  journals,  be  communicated  to  him 
some  interesting  information  regarding  the  little, 
known  country  which  he  had  just  visited.^  It 
would  appear  that  there  is  a law  in  Corea  limit- 
ing the  size  of  the  bouses  of  the  common  people, 
as  they  are  all  domiciled  in  dwellings  about  10  ft. 
or  12  fc.  square,  and  little  better  than  dog- 
kennels.  The  walls  consist  of  a mixture  of  stone 
and  earth,  and  the  roofs  of  rice-straw  thatch. 
Plaster,  such  as  is  used  in  Japan,  is  unknown, 
and  there  is  but  a scanty  display  of^  wood,  the 
principal  building  material  being  pine.  Even 
of  this  there  is  a scarcity,  and  an  attempt  to 
procure  a cedar  log  of  20  ft.  in  length  was  a 
failure.  The  floors  of  the  houses  are  made  of 
compact  hardened  earth,  and  over  this  oiled 
paper  is  placed,  and  on  it  people  sit.  The  Coreans 
put  paper  to  as  many  strange  uses  as  do  the 
Japanese  themselves.  Ceilings  are  rare;  but 
when  they  do  occur  they  are  made  of  paper 
stretched  between  the  uprights  supporting  the 
roof,  and  the  shops  are  provided  with  paper 
doors  on  which  are  inscribed  “ sayings  of  a 
graceful  nature  ” in  the  Chinese  character. 
"Under  the  house-floors,  and  extending  throughout} 
their  entire  length,  are  horizontal  passages,  at  one 
end  of  which  fires  are  lighted,  and  the  smoke  and 
heat  passing  throngh  these  tunnels  the  bonses 
are  thus  warmed.  This  mode  of  heating  is,  how- 
ever, both  difficult  and  dangerons  ; for  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  maintain  an  even  temperature, 
and  the  soot  hanging  about  the  eaves,  there  is 
great  risk  of  the  thatch  taking  fire.  The  houses 
are  not  built  in  rows,  but  are  scattered  her© 
and  there,  and  are  only  6 ft.  or  7 ft-  iu  height. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Miyamoto  rather  contemptnously 
observes: — “The  houses  very  much  resemble 
the  stoves  used  in  Japan  for  roasting  the  sweet 
potato.”  The  Government  offices  have  tiled  roofs, 
and  being  bnilt  of  brick  are  recognisable  at  a 
glance.  They  all  have  two  gates,  an  outer  and 
an  inner,  and,  we  are  told,  in  some  respects  re- 
semble the  temples  of  Japan  ; but  the  tiles  are 
of  bad  quality,  and  the  woodwork  shows  no  ekilL 
The  frames  of  the  paper  doors  (i.e.,  win_dow8)_are 
BO  clumsy  and  heavy  that  but  very  little  light 
is  admitted  into  the  rooms.  In  respect  of  con- 
veniences,  all  these  offices  are  very  deficient, 
and  the  public  thoroughfares  are  filthy.  The 
widest  roads  are  from  15  ft.  to  20  fc.  in  breadth, 
the  narrower  ones  from  8 ft.  to  9 ft.  Respecting 
them  our  informant  states  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision at  their  sides  for  carrying  off  the  rain,  and 
they  are  apparently  never  repaired  or  improved. 
The  streets  are  dirty,  and  are  decorated  with 
monuments  raised  to  departed  local  officials.  The 
city  walls  of  the  K6k’wa  “Fu”  are  about  five 
miles  in  circumference.  They  are  only  from  2 ft. 
to  3 ft.  in  height,  and  are  partly  constructed^  of 
mud  and  stone,  and  partly  c'f  brick.  There  is  a 
gate  on  each  of  the  four  sides  which  seems  to 
have  been  carefully  painted  in  days  long  past? 
but  these  gates  have  been  allowed  to  fall  out  of 
repair.  The  honses  within  the  wails  are  scat- 
tered  irregularly,  and  are  not  built  in  rows- 
There  are  no  regular  burying-places.  It  is 
said  that  stone  monuments  are  erected  to 
men  of  distinction  ; bub  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances a heap  of  earth  is  thrown  np  over  the 
grave,  and  when  this  has  disappeared  through 
natural  causes,  which  it  does  in  thirty  or  forty 
years,  the  soil  is  again  brought  into  cultivation. 


The  proposed  Naval  Cadeta’  College. 
The  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
spect sites  for  the  proposed  Naval  Cadets’ 
College  are  to  look  at  Devonport,  Dartmouth, 
Weymouth,  Portsmonth,  Anglesea,  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 


Atj(j,  12,  1876.] 
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THE  ROYAL  .iROHHSOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
AT  OOLC  HESTER. 

As  brie6y  annoaDced  in  last  week’s  Builder, 
the  aonnal  meeting  of  the  Royal  Arohjoologioal 
Institute  commenced  at  Colchester  on  the  let 
inst.  At  half- past  twelve  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  received  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide 
(president)  and  the  members  of  the  Institute  at 
the  Town-hall,  and  bade  them  a hearty  welcome. 
The  town  clerk  (Mr.  Sayers  Turner)  read  an 
address  of  welcome,  in  which  the  several  matters 
of  archmological  interest  connected  with  the 
borough  were  set  forth,  and  a wish  was  expressed 
that  the  visit  might  result  in  settling  many  moot 
points  in  connexion  with  ancient  local  history. 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  in  reply,  said  he  was 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  inhabitants  and  the 
Corporation  of  Colchester  valued  their  old  castle, 
which  was  unrivalled,  and  deserved  their  atten- 
tion; and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  preserved 
from  further  decay,  and  that  it  might  escape  the 
mnch-abnsed  processor  “restoration.”  Having 
made  some  remarks  on  the  value  of  archmology 
as  an  aid  to  the  elucidation  of  ancient  history, 
he  vacated  the  chair  in  favour  of  Lord  Carling, 
ford,  the  president  of  the  meeting.  Formal 
addresses  of  welcome  were  then  read  from  Arch- 
deacon .Ady  on  behalf  of  the  clergy;  from  Sir 
Thomas  Sntton  Western  on  behalf  of  the  magis- 
tracy ; from  Mr.  King,  secretary,  on  behalf  of 
the  Essex  Arcbmologioal  Society  ; and  from  Mr. 
James  Round,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the  country 
gentlemen  of  Essex.  These  addresses  wereduly 
responded  to  by  Colonel  Pinney,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Bingham,  and  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker.  The 
Mayor  of  Colchester  (Mr.  Philip  0.  Papillon) 
next  invited  the  members  and  visitors  to  a public 
luncheon  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  about  250 
ladies  and  gentlemen  accepted  the  invitation. 
An  adjournment  was  then  made  to  the  Town-hall, 
where 

Lord  Carlingford  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
inaugural  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  : I should  like  to  point  ont  to  yon  the  value 
of  the  associations  and  the  lessons  read  to  ns  by 
the  association,  in  the  programme  of  this  Insti- 
tute, of  architecture  with  history  and  with  ar- 
cbEDology;  for,  as  Tennyson  saya  on  another 
subject, — 

“ These  are  three  sisters,  friends  to  man, 

Which  never  can  be  sunder’d  without  tears.” 

And  while,  on  the  one  hand,  history  gets  on  very 
badly,  and  has  made  many  blunders  without  the 
help  of  archaeology — that  is  to  say,  the  science 
of  monuments  and  books  bas  got  on  very  badly 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  not  had  eyes  to 
see,  or  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  records  left  on  the  face  of  the  land  by  our 
forefathers, — on  the  other  hand  (and  this  strikes 
me  most  forcibly)  architecture  has  done  a good 
deal  of  mischief  when  separated  from  history 
and  archaeology.  I know,  from  what  I have  heard 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  I arn  getting  on  rather 
delicate  ground ; nevertheless,  I must  say  what 
I have  to  say  on  this  point,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  foremost  dntles  of  this  Insti- 
tute is  to  endeavour  to  propagate  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  what  I may  call 
the  historic  sense — the  historic  sentiment — a 
reverent  feeling  for  the  works  of  onr  forefathers. 
That  propagandiam  seems  to  be  our  especial  duty, 
and  I feel  perfectly  certain  that  the  object,  and, 
I hope,  the  effect  of  snch  meetings  as  this  will 
be  to  add  new  interest  to  our  homos,  fresh  inte- 
rest to  our  walks  and  our  journeys,  possibly  to 
enhance  our  affection  for  our  country.  But  more 
than  that,  it  ooght  to,  and  I hope  it  will,  teach 
many  of  us  a reverent  care  for  the  works  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors — 
the  desire  to  preserve  them  against  all  dangers, 
includiug  that  which  I am  bound  to  oall  the  great 
peril  of  architectural  restoration.  We  know  the 
ravages  that  have  been  made  by  enlightened 
architects  in  what  is  called  the  restoration  of 
ancient  buildings,  and,  of  course,  especially 
our  ancient  ecolesiastioal  bnildings.  It  is  not 
only,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  a smattering  of 
architecture  that  is  dangerous,  but  even  a know- 
ledge of  arohiteoture,  without  an  apprenticeship 
to  what  I call  the  historic  sense,  the  historic 
sentiment;  that  knowledge  and  that  fancy  have 
led  to  many  lamentable  deeds,  and  the  sweeping 
away  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  incongruities 
in  a building — probably  a church, — and  in  the 
endeavour  to  reduce  all  to  some  fancied  standard 
of  arcbiteotur.al  correctness.  We  may  hope,  I 
think,  that  things  are  already  very  mncb  ira- 
proved  in  this  respect;  we  may  hope  that  the 
days  have  passed  in  which  such  things  were  done, 
■as,  for  example,  many  thousand  such  acta  as  one 


which  is  denounced  by  my  friend  Dr.  Freeman 
in  that  same  great  book — and  it  has  a connexion 
with  this  neighbourhood — when  he  tells  you  that 
the  tomb  of  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Assaudune, 
the  tomb  of  that  hero  in  Ely  Cathedral,  was 
swept  away,  demolished,  and  his  ashes  scattered 
by  what  the  historian  calls  “the  savages  of  the 
eighteenth  century.”  Such  a deed  as  that,  I 
believe,  will  never  happen  again,  but  I feel  con- 
vinced that  our  onlysocnrity  for  minor  mistakes 
and  ravages  is  that  historic  sense  and  feeling  to 
which  I have  referred.  It  is  not  enough,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  feel,  with  Wordsworth, 

“The  memorial  majesty  of  time,” 
in  the  case  of  great  buildings  and  noble  monn- 
menta ; one  wants  to  have  the  same  feelings 
carried  into  all  matters,  small  and  great.  One 
wants  a certain  tenderness  for  “ old,  unhappy, 
far-off  things,”  and  even  for  old  and  ugly  things. 
Without  that  feeling  I believe  we  shall  have  no 
safety  in  the  work  of  restoration.  Of  ooorae, 
there  will  be  doubtful  cases,  and  ugliness  some- 
times reaches  a point  which  becomes  unbearable; 
but  still,  upon  the  whole,  the  only  safety  is  to 
listen  to  the  mnse  of  history,  and  she  will  always 
say  “ Let  it  alone.”  In  connexion  with  that  there 
is  a question^wbich  I cannot  pass  before  I sic 
down  without  one  word  of  notice.  It  is  the 
qoeation  of  State  interference  in  the  preservation 
of  our  national  monuments.  This  is  a matter  of 
practical,  and,  I may  say,  Parliaraentary,  in- 
terest. It  was  only  to-day  that  I beard  from 
the  highest  possible  authority,  Mr.  Parker,  that 
the  Government  of  Italy  had  utterly  out- 
stripped  us  in  this  matter.  The  Government  of 
Italy  has  recognised  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
preserve  these  national  monumonts,  and  has  ful- 
filled the  duty  in  a trenchant  manner,  which  is 
undoubtedly  alien  to  our  English  ideas,  and 
which  I shall  not  attempt  to  recommend,  at  all 
events  in  a manner  which  I should  not  have  the 
pluck  to  stand  up  and  support  in  either  the 
House  of  Commons  or  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Bat  a great  Euglish  antiquary  has  been  en. 
deavouring  to  preserve  these  national  monuments 
in  an  e.xtremely  cautious  and  prudent  way — I 
mean  Sir  John  Lubbock;  and  I confess  I find  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  fill  even  for  a moment 
the  hononrable  position  of  temporary  president 
of  this  Institute  without  saying  a word  of  appeal 
on  behalf  of  Sir  John  Lnbbock’s  Bill.  I do  not 
know  what  the  object  and  duty  of  such  an  insti- 
tution or  of  such  a meeting  as  this  is  if  we  do 
not  do  something  in  behalf  of  that  measure.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  and  I do  not  think  it  creditable 
to  the  Honse  of  Commons,  that  the  measure  has 
failed  again  ; it  has  not  been  rejected,  and  there- 
fore there  is  every  hope  for  the  future  ; bat  it 
has  not  succeeded.  Of  course,  we  know  the 
difficulty  with  the  noble  British  sense  of  the 
rights  of  property,  bat  we  know  that  that  whole- 
some feeling  can  be,  upon  occasions  which  seem 
to  the  public  snfficient,  made  to  give  way  to  the 
public  interests,  and  whenever  one-fiftieth  part 
of  that  feeling,  which  overrides  the  right  of  pro- 
perty for  the  sake  of  a new  railway,  a road,  ora 
drain,  shall  be  applied  to  our  national  monuments, 
this  measure  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  will  pass 
without  any  difficulty. 

At  nine  p.ra.  the  Historical  Section  was 
opened,  when  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman  delivered  an 
address  on  the  Early  History  of  Colchester  and  the 
country  of  the  Trinobantes,  drawing  an  analogy 
between  that  and  the  West  Saxon  district,  and 
especially  Cardiff  and  ir.s  aarroundiogs,  and 
tracing  the  important  influence  and  bearing  of 
both  the  East  and  West  Saxon  races  in  the 
bnilding-Dp  of  the  future  kingdom.  In  point  of 
antiquity  a cortain  priority  might  be  accorded  to 
the  Bast  Saxons,  inasmuch  as  Camulodunum  was 
the  earliest  Roman  settlement  of  importance. 
The  claim  of  Maldon  to  stand  as  the  city  of 
Camulodonnm  oonld  not  be  for  a moment  enter, 
tained ; it  had  its  own  source  of  fame  in  later 
times  in  the  resistance  offered  to  the  Danes; 
and  the  name  of  Maldon  was  so  unmiatakeably 
Saxon  that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  in  the 
matter;  whereas  the  Roman  Colonia,  the  British 
Colon,  the  Saxon  Colonceaster,  became  eventually 
Colchester,  which,  he  maintained,  did  not  obtain 
its  name  from  the  river,  but  the  river,  he  con- 
sidered,  might  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
town.  For  the  early  history  of  Camnlodnnum 
we  had  the  best  authority  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus, 
who  recorded  the  iruportant  part  which  that  city 
played  in  the  days  of  Boadicea.  As  to  the  birth 
of  the  Bithynian  Princess  Helena,  he  beaged  to 
be  allowed  utterly  and  entirely  to  reject  the 
tradition  of  her  birth  in  Camulodunum,  as  well 
as  all  the  stories  about  Kiog  Coel  and  King  Coel's 


kitchen,  Constantiue,  &c.  Neither  would  he 
admit  the  Roman  origin  of  the  castle;  it  was 
Norman,  in  his  belief,  bnilt,  it  might  be,  and  was, of 
Roman  material.  Neither  did  be  think  that  the 
town  walls  were  EarZi/ Roman  : they  were  of  later, 
though  evidently  Roman,  construction,  and  were 
one  of  the  beat  specimens,  in  some  respects,  which 
we  had  in  England ; for  while  the  masonry  was  not 
so  perfect  as  in  York,  its  full  extent  round  the  town 
was  more  intact.  Dr.  Freeman  concluded  with 
a slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  town  after 
the  departure  of  the  Romans. 

Oq  Wednesday  morning,  at  the  early  hoar  of 
S’30,  the  first  general  excursion  started  by 
special  train  for  Sudbury,  Castle  Hedingham, 
Little  Maplestead,  and  Earl’s  Colne,  reaching 
Sudbury  at  9.30,  the  Mayor  (Mr.  George  Smith) 
formally  receiving  the  visitors.  The  history  of 
the  town  dates  from  about  799,  and  its  charter 
as  a borough  was  granted  in  1553.  The  visitors 
at  once  proceeded  to  inspect  the  few  remains  of 
a Dominican  priory  (temp.  1272),  said  to  have 
been  built  for  the  Black  Preaching  Friars.  The 
Church  of  All  Saints  was  next  visited,  its  chief 
points  of  antiquarian  interest  being  noticed  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker.  It  was  described  as  being 
of  the  periods  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  VII., 
and  only  noticeable  on  account  of  the  number  of 
shields  npon  the  arches.  The  next  church 
visited  was  St.  Gregory’s,  mention  of  which  is 
found  in  the  year  790,  after  which  it  was  given 
by  the  Countess  of  Clare  (temp.  King  John)  to 
the  Prioress  of  Eton,  and  was  subsequently 
pnrcbased  of  the  nans  by  Simon  of  Sudbury 
when  Bishop  of  London.  Mr.  Parker  had  pre- 
viously remarked  upon  the  want  of  colour  in  All 
Saints  Church,  but  here  he  had  to  complain  of 
the  opposite,  some  young  ladies  of  the  parish 
having  been  allowed  to  decorate  the  very  long 
obancelin  all  the  colonrs  of  an  Alhambra  Court. 
He  wished  it  to  be  known  that  it  was  always  the 
practice  to  colour  the  walls  of  oar  sacred  edifices. 
Scriptural  subjects  being  used,  and  he  was  glad 
that  the  old  custom  was  being  revived  in  a most 
satisfactory  manner.  He  cited  a case  where  at 
Oxford  a church  in  which  Wesley  formerly 
preached  had  been  so  restored,  to  the  gratifica- 
tion alike  of  Churohmcn  and  Wosleyans.  St. 
Peter’s  Chnrob,  next  visited,  was  a more  com- 
plete edifice  in  design,  but  possessed  few  features 
of  prominent  .interest.  The  roof  was  unique, 
but  Mr.  Freeman  pointed  out  that  the  general 
character  of  the  architeotore  was  that  common 
to  East  Anglia,  which  was  very  different  to  that 
of  the  West  of  England.  On  the  way  the  party 
took  a passing  glance  at  “ Gainsborough’s 
House,”  and  a fourteenth  - centnry  erection, 
which  was  formerly  “ Salters’  Hall,”  and 
belonged  to  the  corporation,  bob  which  is  now 
the  residence  of  Canon  Molyneux.  At  the  town- 
hall  an  entertainment  was  provided  by  the 
mayor  and  corporation,  and  they  received  the 
formal  thanks  of  the  members  for  the  reception 
given. 

The  party,  which  had  been  considerably 
augmented,  took  vehicles  at  Sndbnry  for  Heding- 
ham Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Majendie,  M.P. 
This  old  Norman  keep,  which  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide  and  others  described  as  the  finest  of 
the  sort  in  England,  was  inspected  with  mnoh 
interest.  The  hon.  owner  acted  as  cicerone,  and 
gave  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  castle. 
Mr.  Parker  again  added  some  general  remarks. 
He  desired  especially  that  it  should  be  known 
that  late  researches  had  made  it  palpable  that 
these  stone  Norman  keeps  bad  no  existence 
previously  to  the  eleventh  century.  At  the  invi- 
tation of  Mr.  Majendie,  the  party  had  Innoheon 
in  the  banqueting-hall.  The  next  move  made 
was  for  the  Round  Church  at  Maplestead,  near 
Halstead,  The  edifice  was  restored  some  years 
ago  upon  the  lines  of  the  old  building,  which  it 
is  said  was  erected  by  the  Knights  Templars, 
who  had  a preceptory  here.  This  ohnroh,  one  of 
four  of  the  type,  is  of  later  date  than  the  other 
three,  and  is  of  the  form  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem.  Continuing  the  journey,  the  party 
visited  the  church  of  Earl’s  Colne  and  the  Priory 
at  the  same  place,  where  a portion  of  the 
company  accepted  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Car- 
wardine,  in  whose  possession  are  the  tombs  of 
the  De  Veres;  thi^  remainder  visited  the  resi- 
dence of  General  Marsden.  A short  ride  (marred 
by  the  npsettiag  of  one  of  the  vehicles)  to 
Chappel  Station,  whence  train  was  taken  to 
Colchester,  brought  an  agreeable  tour  to  an  end. 

The  Arcbitectnral  Section  was  opened  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Literary  Institution,  at  ten 
o’clock  on  Thursday,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
president  of  the  section  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P.),  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
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Parker.  There  was  a fair  attendance.  The  first 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Forster  Hayward, 
the  subject  being,  “The  Nunnery  of  Layer 
Marney,”  better  known,  perhaps,  as  Layer 
Marney  Tower.  Running  rapidly  over  the 
history  of  this  building,  he  traced  the  genealogy 
of  the  Marney  family,  who,  he  said,  lived  at 
Layer  Marney  for  centuries  preceding  the  year 
1500  or  1525,  when  the  present  building  was 
commenoed,  but  never  finished,  for  the  family 
became  extinct  at  the  period  when  the  portion 
which  now  stands  was  completed,  and  thus  what 
was  evidently  intended  to  be  an  enormous  quad, 
rangnlar  pile  is  merely  a tower  and  wing.  The 
building  is  principally  of  brick,  but  the  windows 
and  some  portions  of  the  tower  have  a thin  layer 
of  terra,  cotta  over  them  j and  the  parapet  of 
the  tower  was  described  as  exhibiting  some 
exceptionally  beautiful  work  in  a most  beautiful 
building.  Mr.  Hayward  gave  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  ohuroh  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Marneys  which  it  oontains,  including  one  of 
terra-cotta,  which  inolades  some  of  the  details 
of  the  parapet,  and  of  many  other  works  of 
terra-cotta  of  the  period  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes  mentioned  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  which  was  built  at  about  the 
same  period,  as  being  similar  in  style.  In  this 
Mr.  Hayward  agreed. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  Mr.  Chancellor  knew 
of  any  other  examples  of  terra-cotta  work,  like 
the  present  instance,  in  ecclesiastical  buildings 
in  Essex  j but  Mr.  Chancellor  replied  in  the 
negative,  quoting,  however,  several  examples  of 
moulded  brickwork  which  had  evidently  had  a 
coating  of  terra-cotta. 

Lord  Talbot  asked  whether  in  the  cases  of 
brick  towers  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior 
was  of  that  material.  Mr.  Chancellor  replied 
that  as  a rule  such  was  the  case.  He  mentioned 
one  instance, — Cbignell  Smealey, — of  a church 
which  was  not  only  entirely  of  brick,  but  which 
had  a brick  font.  The  place  was  called  by  the 
country  people  Brick  Smealey, — a very  significant 
name. 

After  some  farther  discussion, 

Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  of  Chelmsford,  read  a paper 
on  “the  Chapel  of  Saint  Peter-on-the-Wall,  at 
Bradwell,’’witbtheobjeot  of  determining  whether 
this  carious  church  was  built  in  the  Roman,  the 
Saxon,  or  the  Norman  period,  or  even  later  than 
that.  As  to  the  Romans,  Mr.  Chancellor  thought 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  have  built  it, 
because  the  edifice  is  out  of  character  with  the 
military  fortifications,  a feature  which  wonid 
have  been  found  in  the  oaetellation  ; and,  besides 
this,  though  Roman  materials  enter  into  its  con. 
struction,  they  are  not  used  in  the  manner  that 
the  Romans  would  have  used  them.  As  regards 
the  Saxons,  the  first-named  objection  to  its 
Roman  origin  applies  equally  to  them,  and  there 
are  also  no  long  or  short  quoins  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Saxon  work.  As  to  the  Normans,  the 
buttresses  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  building 
forbid  the  belief  that  they  constructed  it  in 
their  earlier  times,  and  Mr.  Chancellor  leaned 
to  the  opinion  that  it  was  built  from  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  wall  upon  which  it  stands,  at 
the  transition  period  between  Norman  and 
Early  English,  probably  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Mr.  Chancellor  then  described  the  building  and 
its  cbaraoteristics.  In  the  course  of  some  dis* 
oussion,  the  chairman  said  bis  first  impression  of 
the  building  was  that  it  bad  been  built  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  twelfth  century,  but  Mr. 
Chancellor  bad  established  his  point  by  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward.  He  had  been  examiniog 
Holy  Trinity  Church  that  morning,  and  he  had 
no  donbt  that  that  also  belonged  to  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  church  of  the  earliest 
date  in  the  county  was  Assington.  The 
walls  of  this  church  were  8 ft.  thick,  and  it  was 
a good  type  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  having 
been  built  by  Canute  in  1010  or  1020.  The 
chairman  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  after 
the  year  1000  there  was  an  immense  revival 
of  religions  life ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  an  his- 
torian of  the  period  spoke  of  all  Europe  as 
“ putting  on  a new  white  robe,”  so  numerous 
were  the  churches  erected,  in  anticipation  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  or  at  least  the  millennium. 

The  Histoneal  Section  held  a second  meeting 
in  the  Town-ball  at  ten  p.m.  on  Thursday,  Dr. 
Freeman  presiding,  when  the  Rev.  Barton  Lodge 
read  a concise  memoir  of  Eado  Dapifer.  Mr. 
Lodge  commenoed  by  telling  the  members  that 
Eudo  was  a great  benefactor  to  the  town,  that  he 
was  a founder  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  John, Magdalen 
College  of  King  James,  and  was  spoken  of  as 
the  builder  of  the  castle  of  Colchester,  which  is 


nowhere  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  He  also 
explained  that  the  castle  was  repaired  after  it 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  Danes.  Eudo  was  called 
Dapifer,  which  has  many  aliases,  such  as  major 
domo,  steward,  seneschal,  or  marshal ; dapifer 
meaning  the  man  who  brings  in  the  viands.  It 
appeared  that  the  first  stone  of  St.  John’s 
Abbey  was  laid  by  Eudo  Dapifer,  the  second  by 
Rohesia  his  wife,  and  the  third  by  Earl  Gilbert, 
her  brother.  Mr.  Hurnard  inquired  whether  there 
was  any  evidence  that  Eudo  built  the  castle,  as 
the  late  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Stanway,  had  pro- 
nounced strongly  in  favour  of  the  castle  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  period.  Mr.  Parker  said  it 
was  a Norman  castle,  and  to  say  it  was  Roman 
would  be  absolute  nonsense.  The  archway  was 
a very  good  specimen  of  the  commencement  of 
the  twelfth  century,  with  all  the  ornamentation 
of  the  end  of  that  period.  The  chairman  observed 
that  the  legend  concerning  Eudo  being  appointed 
Dapifer  was  of  no  general  value,  but  purely 
local  5 it  was  simply  one  that  nobody  now  be- 
lieved, and  he  characterised  the  incident  of  W. 
Fitz  Osborn  as  absurd.  He  was  sorry  to  hear 
the  old  scandal  of  Goodwyn  brought  up  ; of  the 
rightful  claims  of  Robert  there  were  none,  and 
that  the  castle  was  a temple  of  Claudius  was  an 
absurd  notion. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  peram- 
halation  of  Colchester.  The  party  started  from 
the  town.hall  about  half-past  two.  The  first 
object  of  examination  was  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
which  possesses  a fine  carved  chancel  roof,  which 
has  just  been  uncovered  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  Sir  Gilbert  favoured  the  company 
with  a description  of  this  roof,  which,  he  said, 
was  now  brought  to  light  for  the  first  time  in 
two  centuries,  and  was  five  centuries  and  a half 
old.  He  pointed  out  its  various  striking  features, 
and  mentioned  that,  although  it  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  550  years  or  more,  the  oak  carving  was 
as  sound  as  ever.  The  roof,  however,  was  not, 
he  said,  quite  complete,  as  some  very  excellent 
tracery  work  had  been  removed,  probably  by  the 
workmen  when  the  panelling  was  taken  away. 
[Sir  Gilbert  subsequently  stated  that  he  had 
received  information  which  hardly  bore  out  this 
statement,  and  be  accordingly  withdrew  it.]  The 
church  was  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which 
the  nave,  chancel,  and  the  sanctuary  were  dis- 
tinctly shown,  and  the  sanctuary  arch  exhibited 
some  excellent  carving.  In  reply  to  the  rector 
(the  Rev.  W.  Laing),  Sir  Gilbert  said  the  pulpit 
appeared  to  be  composed  of  eighteenth-century 
framework,  but  the  panels  were  seventeenth- 
century  work.  Mr.  Parker  subsequently  drew 
attention  to  the  squint,  or  hagioscope.  St.  Ran- 
wald’s  Church  was  next  visited,  and  from 
thence  the  party  proceeded  to  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  where  Mr.  Freeman  said  it  was  absurd 
to  call  the  tower  Saxon,  an  act  which  im- 
plied that  the  East  Saxons  did  not  still  exist 
in  a district  which  still  continued,  and  he 
hoped  long  would  continue,  to  be  East  Saxon. 
Mr.  Freeman  then  called  attention  to  the  prin. 
oipal  features  of  this  part  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
and  remarked  that  there  were  evidences  in  it 
which  clearly  pointed  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
built  on  to  a more  ancient  edifice,  though  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  choroh  were  purely 
modern.  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Mary-at-the-Walls 
were  next  inspected,  and  a thorough  examina- 
tion was  then  made  of  the  remains  of  the  old 
Roman  wall  in  Balkerne-laue,  on  some  portions 
of  which  there  are  good  specimens  of  the  original 
facing;  and  of  the  admirably  preserved  Decuman 
Gate  at  the  top  of  Balkerne-hill,  the  only  existing 
Roman  gateway  and  guard-house.  Here  some 
of  the  party  diverged  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Mayor  to  the  piece  of  ground  between  the 
Colchester  Union  and  Blatch-square,  where,  at 
the  instigation  of  Mr.  Laver  (who,  on  the  com- 
monly received  belief  that  the  old  Roman  way 
to  Londinium  from  the  Balkan  or  Decuman  Gate 
crossed  to  the  London-road  at  the  point  where 
the  Hospital  now  stands,  conjectured  that  Roman 
remains  might  be  found),  a party  of  sappers  and 
miners  had  excavated  and  discovered  the  pave- 
ment of  an  old  Roman  villa.  The  soldiers  bad 
been  retained  for  the  arrival  of  the  party,  who 
found  a large  amount  of  tesselated  pavement  laid 
bare  on  the  very  spot  selected  for  exploration, 
and  the  piok-axes  of  the  soldiers  revealed  further 
proofs  of  Roman  work.  Proceeding  to  Beverley. 
road,  Mr.  George  Joslin’s  Museum  of  Roman 
Remains  was  examined,  Mr.  Joslin  stating  that 
they  were  all  discovered  within  a radius  of  a 
quarter  of  a mile  of  bis  house.  The  party  then 
proceeded  to  Lexden  Park,  where  refreshments 
were  provided  by  the  hospitable  owner  of  the 
mansion,  Mr.  G.  H.  Errington,  High  Steward  of 


the  borough.  Under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  read  a paper  which,  he 
said,  he  trusted  would  once  and  for  all  establish 
beyond  controversy  the  long-disputed  site  of 
Camulodunum.  After  enumerating  the  various 
theories  afloat  ooncerning  the  Ancient  City, 
which  Camden  bad  placed  at  Maldon,  and  others 
had  fixed  in  Yorkshire,  the  Western,  the  Midland,. 
Counties,  and  even  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Scarth  cited 
passages  from  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  which,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  many  coins  of  Conobeline 
found  at  Colchester,  and  the  existence  of  such  a 
vast  and  splendid  collection,  of  Roman  remains 
as  the  town  affords, together  with  the  earthworks, 
over  which  Mr.  Errington  would  shortly  conduct 
them,  went  to  prove,  he  considered,  incontro- 
vertibly  that  Colchester  was  the  Roman.  Camulo- 
dunum,  and  Lexden  and  Lexden  Heath  the 
British  Camulodanum,  Camulodanam  embracing^ 
a circuit  of  some  three  miles  or  more.  Remark- 
ing on  the  absence  of  any  certain  history  with 
regard  to  the  exact  spot  where  Boadicea  fell,  he 
expressed  bis  strong  conviction  that  it  lay  some- 
where between  Lexden  and  London.  After 
several  other  interesting  observations,  the  com- 
pany were  led  by  Mr.  Errington  round  the 
beautiful  park,  over  the  earthworks,  hold  to  be 
the  work  of  the  early  Britons,  commanding  au 
exquisite  view  of  the  valley  and  house  below, 
towards  a tamulns,  discovered  some  years  ago, 
and  now  planted  with  shrabs.  The  afternoon 
perambulations  then  terminated. 

In  the  evening,  a conversazione  of  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  Essex  Archeeo- 
logical  Society,  was  held  in  the  castle,  when  a 
distinguished  company  was  brought  together 
within  the  old  walls.  The  museums  were  the 
actual  centres  of  the  gathering,  but  the  whole 
castle,  including  the  vaults,  the  cells,  &c.,  were 
brilliantly  lighted  up  with  duplex  and  other 
lamps.  During  the  evening,  the  Rev.  C.  L. 
Acland,  head. master  of  the  Royal  Grammar 
School,  gave  an  interesting  notice  of  that 
foundation,  which  dated,  he  said,  from  1637. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Stephen 
Tucker  (Rouge  Croix)  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  records  of  the  Grammar  School  should  be 
published,  and  quoted,  as  an  instance  of  the 
value  they  were,  the  fact  that  he  had,  within  the 
past  few  days,  been  enabled  to  solve  a mystery 
he  bad  been  trying  to  nnravel  for  months,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Liber  Schola  of  the  Colchester 
Royal  Grammar  School. 

On  Friday,  an  excursion  was  made  by  road  to 
Copford,  Layer  Marney,  Beeleigh  Abbey,  and 
Maldon,  the  party  starting  from  the  Town.hall  at 
nine  a.m.  Copford  Church  was  the  first  stop- 
page, and  here  Mr.  C.  Forster  Hayward  de- 
scribed the  building,  and  the  mural  paintings 
with  which  the  chancel  is  adorned.  The  church, 
be  said,  was  of  a beautiful  example  of  Norman 
architecture,  and  was  originally  vaulted,  but, 
whether  from  the  insecurity  of  the  vault  he  did 
not  know,  at  all  events,  pointed  arches  were  sub- 
stituted. The  screen  was  a specimen  of  Late 
Perpendicular  style,  and  had  no  relation  to  the 
original  building.  The  roof,  no  doubt,  was  a very 
beautiful  piece  of  work,  and  if  the  plaster  could 
be  removed  and  the  woodwork  shown,  it  would 
probably  turn  out  to  be  similar  in  character  to 
that  just  discovered  in  St.  Martin’s,  Colchester. 
Quantities  of  Roman  brick  were  to  be  found  in 
the  walls,  and  bad,  no  donbt,  been  used  because 
ready  to  hand;  and  the  church  itself,  with  most 
of  the  churches  in  this  district,  bad  probably 
been  built  by  the  masons  who  wrought  for 
Hedingbam  Castle.  Turning  to  the  paintings, 
Mr.  Hayward  said  some  portions  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  architectural  ornament,  might  belong 
to  the  eleventh  century  ; but  the  chief  part  was 
probably  restored  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  scheme  of  the  painting  is  as  follows  : — In 
the  arch  of  the  chancel  over  the  window  is  a 
majesty.  Christ  is  represented  seated  on  a. 
throne,  with  a rainbow  behind  it,  and  clouds 
beneath  bis  feet.  His  right  band  is  in  the  atti- 
tude  of  benediction,  and  bis  left  arm  rests  on  a 
book.  The  wounds  are  visible  in  his  hands  and 
feet.  Below  the  majesty  are  angels,  and  in  the 
background  are  the  towers  of  the  New  Jern. 
Salem.  On  each  side  of  the  window  stand  four 
apostles  under  canopies.  Along  the  main  soffit 
of  the  chancel  are  represented  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  with  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  ends. 
Only  a few  of  the  original  figures  were  found, 
and  the  rest  are  conjectural  restorations.  Among 
the  former  was  Virgo  with  a nimbus,  said 
to  represent  the  mother  of  our  Lord ; but  this 
was  not  to  be  relied  upon,  as  Satan  himself  was 
often  represented  as  having  a nimbus,  and  it 
therefore  could  not  be  taken  altogether  as  a 
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badge  of  bolicess.  These  paintings  were  dis. 
covered  by  the  plaster,  which  had  bidden  them, 
peeling  off  the  wall.  Exact  tracings  were  taken 
at  the  time,  and  served  as  a basis  for  the 
restoration  ; and  Mr.  Hayward  offered  to  exhibit 
these  on  application.  The  present  generation 
ought,  Mr.  Hayward  said,  to  be  very  thankful  to 
those  who  were  apparently  barbarous  enough  to 
whitewash  the  paintings,  for  they  were  unable 
themselves  to  appreciate  their  beanty,  and  the 
whitewash,  so  far  from  destroying  them,  simply 
preserved  them  for  a more  appreciative  genera* 
tioD.  There  was  a tradition  that  the  whole  of 
the  church  was  similarly  painted,  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  future,  this  might  also  be  ascertained,  and 
if  they  existed  the  paintings  might  be  restored. 
Mr.  Daniel  Bell,  the  artist  who  bad  restored  the 
paintings,  deserved  the  highest  commendations, ! 
for  they  were  most  faithfully  done;  and  a set  of 
careful  plates  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Parish, 
of  Colchester,  which,  if  sufficient  subscribers 
could  be  found,  were  to  be  published,  but  Mr. 
Hayward  warned  those  who  were  preparing  them 
not  to  let  them  go  forth  to  the  world  as  autbo* 
rities  of  what  was  done  in  Mediaeval  times.  They 
would  never  be  that,  but  must  be  looked  upon 
rather  as  a restoration,  carefully  worked  out  by 
a couscientions  modern  artist. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  remarked  that  the 
restorations  had  been  done  in  a most  interesting 
and  satisfactory  manner,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
those  innovations  misnamed  restorations.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  of  our 
churches  were  decorated,  or  intended  to  be 
decorated,  in  order  to  teach  ignorant  people  by 
the  eye,  instead  of,  or  as  a supplement  to,  the 
ear  ; and  it  was  thus  that  in  old  times  people 
who  could  not  read  were  taught.  There  had 
been  a sort  of  Puritanical  objection  raised  to 
paintings,  but  where  only  Scriptural  subjects 
were  used,  and  legends  were  excluded,  no 
Christian  ought  to  have  any  objection  to  them. 
Alluding  to  the  architecture  of  the  church,  Mr. 
Parker  said  it  was  a remarkable  Norman  church, 
and  had  originally  a chantry-chapel  attached. 
There  had  also  been  a rood-loft.  The  design  was 
evidently  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  church 
generally,  including  the  paintings,  had  been 
touched  up  in  the  fourteenth  centnry. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  next  said  a few  words, 
remarking  that  the  paintings  were  a moat  sur. 
prising  and  valuable  discovery.  Excepting  the 
<3hapel  in  Canterbury  Cathedra),  he  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it.  He  thought  the  original 
design  of  the  church  dated  from  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  centnry,  and  the  porch  was  the 
most  beautiful  specimen  in  the  country. 

Layer  Marney  was  next  visited,  and,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hayward,  the  party  were 
conducted  over  the  tower,  the  .wing,  the  dor- 
mitories, and  the  church.  In  the  tower,  the 
splendid  oak  newel,  which  runs  up  the  entire 
staircases,  the  terra-cotta  work  on  the  windows 
and  parapet,  and  the  moulded  brick  chimneys, 
were  the  principal  objects  of  interest;  bat  the 
loftiness  of  the  chambers,  and  the  massive  oak 
beams  which  supported  the  floors,  were  much 
admired. 

The  Mayor  of  Colchester  asked  whether  the 
terra-cotta  work  was  of  Italian,  FJemish,  or 
English  origin,  as  an  impression  prevailed  that 
it  was  English  ? 

Mr.  Hayward  said  he  should  be  very  glad  if 
he  could  attribute  the  work  to  English  artists, 
but  there  was  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  either 
Flemish  or  Italian.  With  regard  to  the  entire 
building,  Mr.  Hayward  said  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  entire  front  and  the  chimney  either 
was,  or  was  intended  to  be,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  plaster.  The  church,  Mr.  Hayward 
said,  was  built  by  the  same  bands  as  the 
tower— which  he  believed  to  be  the  gateway 
of  an  immense  quadrangular  range  of  build- 
and  of  the  other  buildings,  but  the 
soil  was  bad,  and  hence  the  number  of  cracks 
in  ^e  walls,  which  opened  and  contracted 
as  the  weather  was  wet  or  dry.  The  church 
contains  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  Marneys, 
notably  one  in  terra  cotta,  bearing  many  features 
(especially  the  parapet)  of  the  tower  and 
building  generally.  This  tomb  is  that  of  Sir 
Harry,  afterwards  Lord  Harry  Marney,  the 
founder  of  the  buildings,  who  died  in  1525,  and 
his  death  being  closely  followed  by  that  of  his 
son,  the  family  became  extinct,  and  the  buildings 
were  never  completed.  There  is  also  an  alabaster 
tomb  of  one  of  the  Marneys. 

In  reply  to  a question,  Mr.  Bloxam  said  the 
terra-cotta  tomb  bore  striking  evidences  that  it 
was  not  of  English  workmanship,  but  of  Flemish 
or  Italian  ; and  in  this  he  was  snpported  by  Mr. 


Hayward;  and  Mr.  Tucker  (fiouje  Croir),  who 
said  that  the  badge  of  the  Garter  which  the  effigy 
bore  was  not  portrayed  as  an  English  artist 
would  have  portrayed  it. 

The  hospitality  of  Mr.  Sampson  Wood,  who 
occupies  the  wing  of  the  building,  having  been 
partaken  of,  the  party  proceeded  on  to  Maldon, 
where,  after  taking  Inncb  at  the  Blue  Boar,  the 
party  visited  the  town-ball,  the  oharches,  Dr. 
Plume’s  library,  and  Beeleigh  Abbey,  where  are 
to  be  seen  some  groined  and  carved  roofs,  &c., 
and  started  on  their  return  journey  about  five 
o’clock.  Of  the  subsequent  proceedings  we  may 
give  some  record  next  week. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  OP  1878. 

As  some  of  our  readers  doubtless  already 
know,  the  Senate  have,  within  the  last  few  days, 
voted  the  amount  of  6,000,000  francs  towards 
the  construction  of  the  Exhibition,  and  within 
this  week  it  has  been  officially  announced  that 
the  works  were  about  immediately  to  oommeoce. 
On  visiting  the  other  day  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
that  well-known  rectangular  space,  in  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  an  oasis  of  workmen  in  that 
Sdhara-like  area,  it  presented  precisely  its  ordi- 
nary  appearance,  with  its  customary  lines  of 
cavalry  going  to  and  from  the  ficole  Polytech- 
nique,  but,  not  a single  incident  to  indicate  that 
any  change  was  about  to  disturb  the  sandy 
level.  The  Trocadero  also,  which  will  take  so 
conspicuous  a part  in  connexion  with  the  Exbi. 
bition,  is  still  as  dull  and  as  green  as  usual,  in 
possession  of  the  patient  man  with  the  enormous 
telescope,  whose  only  hope  is  in  the  bright  and 
beautiful  Saints’  Days. 

Whether  the  enormous  column  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  on  this  height  will  be  finished 
is  a question.  The  Acrobile,  as  they  intend  to 
call  it,  will  be  a permanent  monument  in  iron, 
260  metres  (fancy,  more  than  800  ft. !)  high, 
which  will  serve  at  the  same  time  as  observatory, 
as  lighthouse,  and  as  a building  soitable  for  ex- 
periments upon  the  velocity  of  light  and  the 
tail  of  bodies.  Its  altitude  will  exceed,  by  more 
than  300  ft.  the  highest  monument  of  the  world, 
which  is,  up  to  the  present  moment,  the  Pyramid 
of  Cheops,  and  by  nearly  380  ft.  the  steeple  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg.  But  the  building 
in  the  Champs  de  Mars  will  be  a reality,— a 
beautiful  reality, — although  we  can  scarcely 
expect  in  the  Exhibition  of  1878  anything  more 
perfect  than  the  Histoire  de  Travail  of  that  of 
1867. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  Exhibition  that 
is  to  be  adopted  is  that  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Krautz  and  du  Sommerard.  In  the  centre  of 
the  palace  a vast  building  will  be  consecrated  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts;  here  will  be 
found  reproductions  of  the  great  works  of  anti, 
quity,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  much 
of  the  old  material  goes  to  make  up  the  freshest 
novelty  of  life.  On  each  side,  two  vast  galleries 
will  be  constructed  to  receive  the  products  and 
industrial  machines  of  all  nations.  Perpendi- 
cularly  to  these,  there  will  be  large  vestibules 
richly  decorated,  which  will  serve  as  show-rooms 
for  objects  of  magnificence,  and  in  which  will  be 
found  also  all  the  necessary  indications  of  the 
oootents  and  map  of  the  palace.  The  claseiGca- 
tion  of  the  objects  exposed  will  be  made  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  nationality ; on  one  side 
France,  on  the  other  foreign  countries.  The 
allies  of  the  garden,  which  will  separate  the 
palace  of  the  fine  arts  from  the  galleries  of  the 
Exhibition,  will  be  covered  with  a vellarium  of 
incombustible  material.  As  to  the  Trocadero, 
restaurants  and  cafis  will  be  established  there, 
near  the  exhibition  of  products  from  distant 
countries.  The  vast  rotunda  (capable  of  holding 
10,000  persons)  which  will  be  constructed  here 
should  have  a very  fine  effect.  A bridge  will  be 
built  (the  project  is  due  to  M.  Eiffel),  which  will 
join  the  Champs  de  Mars  to  the  Trocadero;  it 
will  be  placed  below  the  Pont  d’Jena,  which 
itself  will  be  comprised  in  the  Exhibition. 

As  we  have  said,  the  final  plan  of  the  Exhi- 
bition has  been  agreed  upon.  The  type  adopted 
is  M.  Baudot’s,  modified  in  its  details  by  those 
of  the  eleven  other  plans  which  were  rewarded, 
and  principally  by  those  of  Messrs.  Eiffel, 
Coquart,  and  Daviond.  The  final  execution  is 
confided  to  Messrs.  Krantz  and  ViolIet-le-Dnc, 
who  will  take  from  the  project  of  M.  Coquart 
the  garden,  from  that  of  M.  Eiffel  the  bridge 
referred  to  above,  and  from  that  of  M.  Davioud 
the  atrium.  Tbe  total  expenditure  is  calculated 
at  35,000,000  francs,  of  which  18,000,000  will  be 
devoted  to  the  buildings  on  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
7,000,000  for  those  of  the  Trocadero,  2,000,000 


for  the  widening  of  the  Pont  d’Jena,  and  1,500,000 
for  the  necessary  machinery  for  construction  and 
other  purposes. 

Tbe  area  covered  by  the  Exhibition  will  be 
no  less  than  720,000  metres,  thus  divided  : — Sur- 
face  covered,  270,000  metres  ; annexes  nnd 
gardens,  450,000  metres.  The  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851  occupied  a soperfioies  of  90,000  metres, 
of  which  75,000  were  covered  and  15,000 
devoted  to  gardens.  That  of  Paris  of  1855:  — 
Surface  covered,  133.150  metres  ; gardens, 

25.000  metres ; total,  158,150.  That  of  London, 
in  1862: — Surface  covered,  110,000  metres; 
gardens,  50,000;  total,  160,000.  That  of  Paris, 
1867:  — Surface  covered,  149,000  metres;  gar- 
dens, 250,000  ; Billanconrt,  50.000  ; total, 

449.000  metres.  That  of  Vienna,  1874  ; — 
Surface  covered,  120  000  metres;  gardens, 

300.000  ; total,  420,000  metres.  That  of 
Philadelphia,  1876:— Sniface  covered,  198,200 
metres  ; gardens,  400,000  ; total,  598,200 
metres.  The  sorface  covered  in  1878  will  be 
the  quadruple  of  that  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
which  seemed  gigantic  to  the  visitors  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  This  is  the  house 
that  Paris  is  building,  and  which  already  here 
begins  to  take  a place  in  our  daily  interests. 

Those  who  remember  the  inconvenience  of 
getting  away  from  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  will 
be  delighted  to  bear  that  another  capital  point 
has  been  resolved  upon,  that  of  the  stabling  of 
the  carriages.  The  oity  engineers  have  marked 
out  tbe  ground  in  the  7th  and  16th  arrondisse- 
meats,  where  all  the  arrangements  will  be  fully 
considered.  We  are  assured,  indeed,  this  time 
that  means  of  locomotion  will  not  be  wanting,  a 
supplementary  service  of  river  steamers  and 
omnibnses  will  be  organised,  by  the  request  of 
the  city,  by  the  respective  companies,  without 
connting  two  new  lines  of  tramway  and  a metro- 
politan railway,  on  the  London  model,  which 
it  is  affirmed  will  be  opened,  in  so  far  as  the  part 
that  concerns  tbe  Exhibition,  in  time  to  be  of 
use  for  tbe  visitors  who  will  throng  Paris  in 
greater  number  than  ever.  The  quays  of  the 
Seine  will  be  lowered,  and  lifts,  placed  at  the 
Pont  d’Jdna,  will  raise  the  passengera  brought 
by  the  tramways  and  steamers. 

By  tbe  time  all  this  is  done,  and  the  Exhibi- 
tion ready  to  be  opened,  Paris  will  have  under- 
gone great  changes,  many  of  which  will  improve 
greatly  the  already  beautiful  oity,  and  mate- 
rially assist  tbe  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  those 
who  visit  it ; but  the  great  point  that  will  strike 
those  visitors  who  bare  not  seen  Paris  for  some 
time  will  be  the  completion,  probably  by  the  time 
tbe  Exhibition  opens,  of  the  great  Avenue  from 
tbe  New  Opera  Honse  to  the  Place  dn  Theatre 
Franijais,  and  many  anarrow  and  dear  old  street 
will  have  passed  away  in  reality,  and  remain  but 
in  the  memory  of  the  oldsters. 

Paris.  


NOTES  ON  ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY.* 

The  ancient  oicy  of  Verulam  once  stood  just 
to  the  Bonth-west  of  the  present  town  in  which 
we  are  assembled,  and  it  was  from  within  this 
city  that  Alban,  Britain’s  proto-martyr,  was  led 
forth  to  be  executed,  as  Bede  mentions,  on  a 
“little  hill  covered  with  wood,”  about  A.D.  303. 
Upon  tbe  site  of  this  little  hill  now  stands  the 
town  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  the  precise  spot  of  the 
martyrdom  is  said  to  be  in  the  north  transept  of 
tbe  Abbey  Cburob.  From  Dugdale  it  seems  that 
the  early  Christians  built  a ohuroh  upon  the  spot 
of  the  martyrdom  ; but  there  is  nothing  of  im- 
portance recorded  until  Offa  II.,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  who,  repentant  of  his  many  sins,  and 
as  an  atonement  for  a murder,  was  guided  by  a 
Christian  mind  to  found  a monastery  in  hononr 
of  St.  Alban,  A.D.  795.  The  monastery  was 
placed  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  con- 
tained  100  monks,  who  vowed  to  live  exclnsively 
for  the  service  of  God,  also  to  give  shelter  to 
travellers  and  all  who  should  seek  relief.  Offa 
himself  is  recorded  to  have  placed  round  St, 
Alban’s  skull  a circle  of  gold,  with  an  inscrip. 
tion  signifying  his  name  and  title  ; be  also  caused 
the  chapel  to  be  enriched  with  gold,  silver,  and 
other  ornaments,  until  a structure  of  greater 
magnificence  could  be  erected.  This  was  in  the 
year  791.  It  seems  most  probable  that  Offa 
really  built  bis  monastery  contiguous  to  this 
early  oburcb,  for  we  find  within  a few  years  that 
Ealdred,  the  eighth  abbot,  commenced  to  collect 
materials  for  the  rebuilding  of  tbe  church.  A 
famine  prevailing  thronghout  the  country,  Leo- 

* By  Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A.  Read  at  St.  Alban’s  on 
the  19ih  nit.,  before  tbe  Architectural  Societies  of  the 
Archdeaconries  of  Northampton  and  Oakham. 
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fric,  tenth  abbot,  sold  these  materials,  also  the 
plate  belonging  to  the  cbnrch,  in  order  to  buy 
food  for  the  poor.  The  rebuilding  was  delayed 
until  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1077,  appointed 
Paul  of  Caen  to  the  abbacy.  Paul  was  a relative 
ofLanfrano,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Lanfrano 
was  previously  abbot  of  St.  Stephen’s,  of  Caen, 
and  rebuilt  Canterbury  almost  upon  the  model 
of  St.  Stephen’s  ; but,  according  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Soott,  Paul,  who  was  simply  a monk  at  St. 
Stephen’s,  but  more  ambitious,  built  St.  Alban’s 
on  a scale  vastly  exceeding  the  new  metro- 
poHtan  cathedral, — not  unlike  that  church  in 
general  plan,  but  exceeding  it  in  size  in  every 
direction ; for  whilst  at  Canterbury  the  nave  was 
but  nine  bays  in  length,  he  made  St.  Alban’s  thir- 
teen.  The  choir  at  Canterbury  bad  but  two  bays 
besides  the  apse,  St.  Alban’s  had  five,  and  while 
either  transept  at  Canterbury  had  two  bays  and 
a single  apsidal  cbapel,  those  at  St.  Alban’s  had 
each  three  bays  and  two  chapels  j the  entire  length 
of  Canterbury  was  about  290  ft.,  and  St.  Alban’s 
460  ft.  It  is  obvious  the  materials  had  much 
influence  in  the  design  and  plainness  of  the 
church,  for  Paul  collected  and  used  the  old  tiles 
from  the  ruined  Verulam  and  the  existing 
eastern  bays  of  nave,  tower,  and  transepts  are 
the  remains  of  Paul’s  church.  The  church  was 
consecrated  in  1115,  when  King  Henry  I.,  his 
Queen,  and  nobles  were  present.  Having  jnst 
briefly  glanced  at  the  early  history,  we  will  turn 
to  our  more  immediate  subject,  and  commence 
with  the  plan  of  the  church  as  at  its  consecra- 
tion in  1115,  and  gradually  trace  out  the  various 
alterations  until  we  leave  the  building  as  we  see 
it  at  the  present  time.  I presume  in  1115  it 
consisted  of  nave,  transepts,  choir,  and  sanctuary, 
with  apsidal  termination  ; two  western  towers, 
also  one  hnge  tower  at  crossing  of  transepts. 
The  apse  terminated  where  the  present  ante- 
chapel  now  is,  and  beyond  this  we  have  no  proof 
that  any  other  chapels  existed.  The  whole  of 
the  church  was  built  with  tiles,  averaging  16  in. 
by  12  in.  by  li  in,,  bedded  in  mortar,  having  the 
joints  almost  as  thick  as  the  tiles  themselves. 
The  mortar,  I think,  was  composed  of  rongh 
burned  ballast  and  lime  ; and  I will  ask  you  to 
notice  tomorrow  the  marvellous  hardness  of  this 
mortar,  even  after  the  lapse  of  800  years.  We 
cannot  say  as  to  whether  we  have  in  this  church 
any  remains  of  Offa’s  building,  but  there  are 
some  columns  in  the  transepts  which,  it  is  evi- 
dent, are  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Norman 
Church,  and,  as  I will  point  oat  at  the  abbey, 
they  have  served  at  one  time  a different  purpose. 
About  the  year  1151  Robert  de  Gorham  repaired 
and  beautifled  the  Early  Shrine.  He  also  re- 
built the  chapter-house  and  part  of  the  cloister. 
The  chapter-honse  is  entirely  destroyed ; but, 
fortunately,  we  have  a portion  of  the  cloister  on 
the  south  side  of  the  south  transept,  and  it  is  just 
this  small  remnant  that  connects  the  link  be- 
tween the  Norman  work  of  Abbot  Paul  and  the 
alterations  of  De  Celia.  The  transition  from 
Norman  to  Early  English.  The  cloister,  which 
is  now  commonly  called  “The  Slype,”  separated 
the  church  from  the  chapter-honse,  and  led 
from  the  main  cloister  to  the  monks’  burying, 
ground.  Matthew  Paris  gives  a lengthy  history 
of  the  supposed  finding  of  the-  body  of  St. 
Amphibalus,  whose  relics  were  transferred  to  St. 
Alban’s  in  1186.  With  a lapse  of  over  100  years 
from  the  accession  of  Paul  to  that  of  John  de 
Celia  architectnre  had  made  a rapid  stride,  and 
in  the  new  style  De  Celia  conceived  the  idea  of 
re-building  his  church.  He  pulled  down  the 
west  front  of  the  Norman  building;  however  De 
Celia,  although  a man  devoted  so  trnly  to  his  art, 
was  not  enabled,  owing  to  bad  management  and 
want  of  funds,  to  complete  more  than  a small 
portion  of  his  design.  It  was  his  intention  to 
lower  the  fioor-line  of  the  porches  and  commence 
the  ascent  eastwards  by  a range  of  steps  to  the 
nave.  This  was  evidently  done  to  give  more 
prominence  and  dignity  to  the  high  altar.  The 
original  floor-line  is  now  exposed  in  the  north 
and  south  porches.  We  see,  again,  be  commenced 
at  the  northern  aide  : this  would  be  owing  to  the 
monastic  buildings  being  on  the  south,  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  De  Celia  did  nearly  if  not 
entirely  completethe north  porch.  The  abbotleft 
the  work  in  despair,  and  shoitly  afterwards  died. 
Trumpington,  his  successor  (1214-35),  continued 
and  finished  the  west  front,  and  it  is  to- 
morrow  we  shall  trace  at  the  building  how 
this,  the  business  man,  cut  down  the  soul- 
conceived  (or  as  he  may  have  thought  ex- 
travagant) work  of  De  Celia.  Thus  in  finish- 
ing  the  south  porch  he  omitted  the  “dog 
tooth  ” and  other  enrichments  we  find  in  the  north 
porch ; a pier  prepared  with  bases  for  eight 


clustered  marble  shafts  he  reduced  at  the  caps  to 
four  ; he  also  continued  the  work  upon  the  floor 
level.  Trumpington  made  extensive  alterations 
besides  the  west  front,  including  four  bays  on 
the  north  and  five  on  the  south  of  the  nave,  also 
many  other  details  which  I shall  be  better  able 
to  explain  at  the  abbey.  Even  in  Trumpington’s 
work  we  can  follow  much  how  that  his  ideas  or 
first  intentions  were  gradually  abandoned  and 
reduced  in  richness  in  execution.  Commencing 
as  he  naturally  would  on  the  north  side,  even 
though  in  the  first  instance  he  impoverished  the 
work  of  De  Celia,  yet  Trumpington  intended  to 
vanlt  the  nave.  We  still  see  the  marble  groin- 
ing shafts  to  the  four  bays  on  the  north  side,  the 
beautifully  carved  capitals  designed  to  carry 
three  other  shafts  clustered  round  the  moulded 
nosing  of  the  alternate  triforinm  piers  ; also  the 
clearstory  itself  shows  evidence  of  this  inten- 
tion, but  before  the  work  had  proceeded  beyond 
a few  bays  he  was  obliged  to  reduce  the  number 
of  shafts,  and  eventually  abandoned  the  idea  of 
vaulting  the  roef,  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  flat  Norman  ceiling.  The  two  clearstory 
arches  at  the  east  end  on  the  north  side  have  the 
dog-tooth  ornament.  The  mouldings  to  the  two 
eastern  bays  on  the  south  side  vary  from  the 
rest,  and  I think  there  is  little  doubt  these  two 
bays  were  erected  some  few  years  later  than 
those  on  the  north,  and  together  with  the  two 
next  bays;  after  the  idea  of  groining  bad  been 
abandoned,  we  cannot  suppose  that  Trumpington 
rebuilt  the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  though  it 
is  evident  he  made  many  alterations  here,  and 
very  probably  did  panel  the  Norman  work  with 
arches  and  intermediate  arches,  and  we  shall  see 
a fragment  of  this  design  in  the  south  aisle  of 
the  sanctuary.  I said  that  we  cannot  suppose 
Trumpington  entirely  rebuilt  this  portion,  for 
within  a few  years,  during  the  rule  of  John  de 
Hertford  (1257),  it  was  found  necessary,  owing 
to  a gaping  crack,  to  pull  down  the  eastern  part. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  previous  history  to  the 
writings  of  Matthew  Paris,  but  he  died  about 
1259,  and  the  other  chroniolers,  though  indus- 
trious enough  in  reporting  all  that  concerned  its 
worldly  goods  and  dispntes,  were  singularly 
remiss  in  recording  what  was  done  as  relates  to 
the  structure  of  their  church, — so  although  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  chapels  were  erected  we 
have  hardly  any  record  of  such  work  being  in 
progress.  Most  likely  the  sanctuary  was  com. 
menced  by  John  de  Hertford,  but  is  more  par- 
ticularly  the  work  of  Roger  de  Norton  (1260-91). 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sanctuary  at  St. 
Alban’s  is  not  open  to  the  aisles,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  bnt  is  really  panelled  in  arcading.  In 
fact,  it  seems  in  making  these  alterations  the 
architect  did  not  take  down  the  Norman  walls 
for  fear  of  the  great  tower,  but  left  the  walls 
standing,  and  ingeniously  arcaded  them  to  agree 
with  the  other  work  of  his  date,  and  thus  the 
walk  really  form  a buttress  to  the  tower.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  vault  the  sanctuary  in 
stone,  but  wood  being  substituted,  the  flying 
buttresses  were  not  required  and  the  prepara- 
tions left,  as  at  present  seen,  on  the  north  and 
south  sides.  I am  inclined  to  think  the  eastern 
cbapels  were  commenced  at  the  same  time  as  the 
sanctuary,  and  continued  by  John  de  Berk- 
hamsted  (1291  to  1302),  who  completed  the  nave 
of  the  ante-cbapel  as  high  as  the  springing  of 
the  groining,  and  the  whole  of  the  lady-ohapel  to 
tbe  level  of  the  strings  just  under  the  window, 
sills.  This  seems  to  be  clear,  for  similar  arcading 
to  '|the  ante  - chapel  also  continues  through 
the  lady-chapel.  It  is  somewhat  peculiar  that 
on  the  south  side  the  arcading  has  rich 
oinquefoiled  heads,  while  that  on  the  north  is 
trefoiled  ; and  each  design  terminates  on  either 
side  of  the  altar  of  the  Virgin.  The  work  now 
seems  to  have  been  in  abeyance  for  some  years, 
but  was  resumed  upon  the  accession  of  Hugh  de 
Eversden  (1308-26),  though  in  the  altered  style. 
Hugh  did  not  finish  the  groining  of  his  prede- 
cessor, but  cut  away  his  springers,  and  sobati- 
tuted  a flat,  panelled  ceiling.  He  also  omitted 
tbe  central  piers,  and  thus  entirely  altered  tbe 
intentions  of  Norton  and  Berkhamsted.  But 
he  seems  to  have  devoted  bis  genios  to  his  own 
individual  work  in  the  lady-obapel.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  says  this  group  of  obapele,  now  completed, 
ofi'ers  as  exquisite  examples  as  it  is  possible  to 
find  of  the  two  great  phases  of  English  Middle. 
Pointed  architecture.  I would  especially  draw 
your  attention  to  that  beautiful  window  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  ante-cbapel. 
During  the  time  of  Eversden  (1323)  some  pillars 
of  the  Norman  work  on  the  south  of  tbe  nave 
fell.  Eversden  commenced  the  rebnilding,  and 
it  is  tohim  we  are  indebted  for  the  five  baysof  even 


more  exquisite  design  than  his  lady-chapel.  It 
is  worth  notice,  and  I think  clearly  proves  these 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  abbot ; for, 
in  the  small  niches  to  the  jambs  of  the  lady, 
chapel  windows,  I find  exactly  the  same  mould- 
ings to  the  bases  and  caps  as  in  the  work  just 
mentioned  in  the  nave,  although  these  bases  to 
the  niches  are  only  1 in.  high,  and  those  in  the 
nave  about  17  in.  Again,  the  carving  is  pre- 
oisely  the  same  design ; the  way  tbe  hair  is 
worn,  also  tbe  moustache  and  beard,  is  contem- 
porary with  that  of  the  heads  in  the  nave.  I 
find  the  carving  in  the  nave  much  bolder,  and 
worked  witn  a firmer  and  more  decided  hand, 
than  that  in  tbe  lady  cbapel ; this,  with  many 
other  points  of  detail,  would  lead  me  to  say  that 
these  five  Decorated  bays  in  the  nave  are  rather 
later  than  the  lady. chapel,  although,  as  I said 
previously,  designed  by  the  same  abbot,  and 
much  of  the  work  here  is  now  almost  as  perfect 
as  the  day  it  left  the  artist's  hands  some  550 
years  ago.  During  the  time  of  Berkhamsted 
the  body  of  Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.,  rested 
at  St.  Alban’s  on  its  way  to  Westminster,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a commemorative  cross  was 
erected  in  the  High-street,  close  by  the  site  of  the 
present  clock-tower.  This  cross  was  destroyed 
in  1702.  During  a visit  of  Edward  II.  to  the 
abbev,  John  de  Maryne  caused  a new  shrine  to 
be  constructed  (1302-8),  and  it  was  during  the 
restoration  in  1872  that  about  2,000  fragments 
of  this  shrine  were  discovered,  built  into  the 
eastern  arches  as  common  rubble  masonry,  and 
now  wonderfully  put  together  under  the  guidance 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Soott.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
the  Norman  work,  or  south  of  the  nave,  much 
of  the  Norman  cloister  was  destroyed.  Eversden 
commenced  its  restoration,  which,  however,  was 
not  completed  until  the  time  of  Mentmore,  his 
second  successor,  1335-49,  and  even  alterations 
were  made  at  a still  later  date  at  the  time  of 
the  insertion  of  the  beautiful  south  door  of  the 
choir, — these  we  shall  see,  and  be  able  to  define 
more  minutely  at  the  building.  John,  king  of 
France,  who  was  taken  captive  by  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  at  the  battle  of  Poiotiers,  1356, 
was  for  some  time  a prisoner  in  this  monastery. 
During  the  rule  of  De  la  Mere  (1381)  the  insur- 
rection which  broke  out  in  Richard  II.  s reign, 
under  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  threatened 
destruction  to  the  Abbey.  Upon  the  insurrec- 
tion being  quelled,  the  king  held  a court  at  St. 
Alban’s,  and  stayed  eight  days  in  the  monastery. 
Thomas  De  la  Mere  died  1396,  and  his  monumental 
brass  is  still  preserved  in  the  chantry  generally 
known  as  Wheathamsted,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  sanctuary.  It  is  considered  the  finest  brass 
in  England,  and  worked  daring  the  abbot’s  life 
by  a Flemish  artist.  We  will  now  rapidly  pass 
the  screens  and  later  work.  The  holy  rood- 
screen  divided  the  nave  from  the  choir,  and  is 
ten  bays,  or  214  ft.  from  the  west  end.  It  is  of 
tbe  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  at 
one  time  continued  right  across  the  aisles,  thus 
entirely  separating  the  church  of  the  laity,  which 
was  the  nave,  from  that  of  the  clergy.  The 
watebing-ebamber  in  the  Saints’  Cbapel  was 
erected  by  Wheathamsted  about  1430.  The 
monks  from  this  chamber  continually  watched 
the  shrine  both  by  night  and  by  day.  The 
reredos  or  screen  at  the  back  of  tbe  high  altar  ia 
later  than  the  rood-screen,  being  the  work  of 
Wallingford,  1476-84.  Wallingford  also  removed 
the  Norman  windows,  and  inserted  the  hnge  Per- 
pendicular ones  in  the  end  of  the  north  and  south 
transepts.  These  windows  measure  about  26  ft. 
wide  by  over  30  ft.  high,  and  are  divided  into 
seven  flights.  There  is  also  a similar  window 
inserted  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave;  this,  like 
most  of  the  work  now  done,  was  a great  deterio- 
ration to  the  architecture  of  the  structure. 
The  rage  for  restoration  was  at  this  date  felt 
throughout  the  country,  and  as  you  oan  now 
hardly  enter  one  village  church  that  has  not 
some  Perpendicular  work,  so  now  again  the 
excitement  for  restoration  is  so  prevalent  that  in 
many  years  to  come  there  will  hardly  remain 
one  boilding  bub  will  show  its  mark  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  whole  of  the  high-pitched 
roofs  were  now  removed,  and  a long  range  of 
windows  inserted  in  the  Norman  triforium 
arcade,  which  had  originally  opened  to  a chamber 
in  the  roof,  as  at  Peterborough,  Westminster, 
&c.  Tbe  aisle  windows  in  the  nave  were  inserted 
by  Wheathamsted,  who  also  decorated  and  filled 
a great  part  of  the  church  with  painted  glass. 
There  are  some  good  specimens  of  this  glass 
remaining  in  the  window  behind  theorgan.  Tbe 
lamb  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  eagle  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  were  the  cognisances 
* used  by  Abbot  John  of  Wbeathamstede.  On  the 
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war  breaking  oat  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  the  first  blow  was  struck  at 
St.  Alban’s,  1455,  in  the  battle  fonght,  it  is  said, 
in  Key  Field  (south-east  of  the  town)  between 
Richard  Duke  of  York  and  Henry  VI.  The  king 
was  made  prisoner  and  led  to  the  shrine,  and 
thence  to  London.  Many  of  the  notoriety  who 
fell  in  this  battle  were  buried  in  the  lady-chapel. 
In  the  second  battle,  fought  on  Bernard’s  Heath 
(north  of  the  town),  the  king  and  queen,  being 
victorious,  proceeded  to  the  shrine  of  the  martyr 
to  retorn  thanks.  Caxton,  upon  bringing  the 
art  of  printing  into  England,  set  up  a press  at 
St.  Alban’s,  and  issued  from  it  the  first  historical 
work  printed  in  this  country  ; a copy  of  this 
work  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
During  the  time  Cardinal  Wolaey  held  the  abbacy 
printing  was  discontinued,  Wolsey  saying  if  the 
clergy  did  not  in  time  suppress  printing  it  would 
be  fatal  to  the  church.  This  was  355  years 
since.  Richard  Boreman  was  the  last  and 
fortieth  abbot.  His  appointment,  in  1538,  seems 
to  have  been  made  solely  with  the  view  to  the 
surrender  of  the  monastery  to  the  Crown  ; and 
on  the  5th  of  December,  1539,  the  whole  of  the 
vast  pile  was  made  over  to  Henry  VIII.  Dug- 
dale  says  “ the  abbey  and  all  the  lands  united 
together  is  worth  at  this  day  (1722)  in  rents 
of  about  200,000  pounds,  according  to  the  im. 
proved  rents  of  this  day.”  The  conventual  seal  is 
still  in  the  British  Museum.  Cole,  in  one  of  his 
manuscripts,  has  preserved  the  following  from  a 
paper  in  the  handwriting  of  Elias  Ashmole,  dated 
26th  August,  1868:  — “Mr.  Shrimpton,  of  St. 
Alban’s,  died  about  sixtyyears  since,  aged  103.  He 
lived  when  the  abbey  flourished,  and  remembers 
most  things  relating  to  the  monastery,  amongst 
others  that  in  the  great  hall  there  was  an  ascent 
of  fifteen  steps  to  the  abbot’s  table,  to  which 
the  monks  brought  up  the  service  of  plate,  and 
staying  at  every  fifth  step  (which  was  a landing, 
place)  they  sang  a shore  hymn.  The  abbot 
usually  sat  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
when  any  nobleman  or  strangers  of  eminence 
came  thither,  they  also  sat  at  his  table  towards 
the  end.  After  the  monks  had  waited  awhile  on 
the  abbot,  they  sat  down  at  two  other  tables 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  hall,  and  had  their 
services  brought  up  by  the  novices,  who,  when 
the  monks  had  dined,  sat  down  to  their  own 
dinner.”  The  greater  part  of  the  site  of  the 
monastic  buildings  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
"to  Sir  Richard  Lee  ; the  conventual  church,  how- 
ever was  excepted,  and  subsequently  sold  by 
Edward  VI.  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Alban’s  as 
a pariah  church,  in  lieu  of  the  destroyed  ohapel 
of  St.  Andrew,  for  the  sum  of  400Z.  The  ante 
and  lady  obapels  were  divided  from  the  church. 
The  lady-chapel  until  recently  has  been  a public 
school,  having  the  ante-chapel  for  its  playground. 
I think  now  we  have  gone  rapidly  through  the 
chief  incidents  as  touching  upon  the  foundation 
and  architecture  of  this,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting  buildings  in  the  kingdom,  and  a lasting 
memorial  of  England’s  conversion  to  Christianity, 
and  we  have  seen,  as  the  mind  became  enlarged, 
educated,  and  refined,  so  also  did  the  architecture 
advance  step  by  step  from  the  rude  rough 
plastered  work  of  the  Early  Normans  until  it 
reached  the  glory  and  perfection  of  English  art 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
illustrated  in  the  abbey  by  the  exquisite,  delicate, 
and  beautiful  carving  both  in  the  nave  and  lady 
ohapel.  I think  I may  safely  say  that  this 
church  must  from  the  architect  claim  pre- 
eminence over  any  other  in  the  land,  in  that  it 
represents  every  phase  of  architecture  from  the 
Saxon  to  Late  Perpendicular,  and  is  truly  a mine 
of  inexhaustible  wealth  both  to  the  archaeologist 
and  the  architect.  We  must  approach  the  build- 
ing  with  feelings  different  from  that  of  any 
other  cathedral  in  the  land,  and  in  meditating 
in  and  around  its  hallowed  walls,  o’er  which  some 
200,000  suns  have  set — think  of  the  part  it  has 
played  in  the  religious  and  social  history  of  this 
our  happy  England. 


Royal  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Pine  Arts,  Edinburgh.  — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the 
Queen-street  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  on  the  29th  ult. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Cornillon  read  the  report  of  last  year, 
which  stated  that  the  year  closed  with  a sub- 
scription list  of  5,232  members,  and  that  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers 
in  Edinburgh.  The  actual  amount  subscribed 
was  5,4931. 128.  The  aggregate  value  of  works 
to  be  distribu'-.ed  amounted  to  1,887L  The  report 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  drawing  of 
^prizes  then  took  piiuje. 


GREENWICH  ROYAL  NAVAL  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE  EXTENSIONS. 

Since  the  “old  salts”  were  dispersed,  a few 
years  ago,  to  become  out-pensioners  on  the 
Hospital  funds,  in  lieu  of  their  maintenance  as 
residents,  numerons  important  alterations  have 
been  effected  in  connexion  with  the  Hospital 
buildings.  The  four  principal  blocks  to  the 
north  of  the  highway  are  appropriated  to  the 
uses  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  students  and 
professors,  and  to  the  Royal  Naval  Museum,  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind  probably  in  existence, 
that  may  now  be  considered  as  nearly  as  possible 
perfect  in  scope  and  details.  Two  of  these 
blocks,  as  may  be  well  known,  contain,  opposite 
to  each  other,  the  famous  painted  Hall,  with  its 
fine  collection  of  paintings  of  naval  actions,  and 
portraits  of  naval  heroes,  and  the  beautiful 
chapel  of  the  Royal  Hospital.  Westward  are 
detached  buildings,  including  the  Seamen’s 
Hospital,  for  seamen  of  all  nations,  transferred 
from  the  Dreadnought,  well  remembered  as  an 
imposing  object  moored  in  the  river  off  Green- 
wioh.  The  present  Hospital  serves  additional 
and  important  uses  as  a place  to  whioh  sufferers 
from  accidents  are  freely  admitted  and  treated 
without  question  or  hindrance.  Other  detached 
buildings  on  the  western  side  of  the  grounds  do 
not  call  for  particular  remark. 

The  adaptation  of  the  old  buildings  to  the 
uses  of  the  College  and  Museum  involved  much 
work  and  ingenious  contrivance  in  internal  altera- 
tions, rather  than  in  new  buildings.  One  new 
structure,  however,  of  an  imposing  and  highly 
ornate  character,  has  been  commenced,  and  one 
wing  completed,  near  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  college  grounds.  This  is  a racquet-court, 
74_fc.  long  by  32  ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  walls  28-ft. 
6 in.  high  to  the  tie-beam  of  the  roof.  The 
entrance-ball  has  a dressing-room  on  one  side 
and  a marker’s  room  on  the  other,  with  a gallery 
for  visitors  over  them,  extending  the  width  of 
the  court.  The  front  is  of  Portlandstone  highly 
enriched  in  its  members,  and  with  a profusion 
of  admirably  executed  stone  carving  by  Mr. 
Raymond  Smith,  of  Marylebone.  The  recessed 
central  compartment  is  divided  by  pilasters  into 
three  bays,  the  lower  portion  of  the  face  being 
in  French  rusticated  work.  Projections  at  the 
ends  are  made  by  pairs  of  advanced  Ionic 
columns,  with  pilasters  behind.  The  entablature 
and  work  above  the  cornice,  with  the  altar, 
pieces,  are  highly  encriched,  the  enrichments 
including  large  alto-relievo  medallions  in  stone, 
of  the  naval  heroes.  Nelson  in  the  centre, 
St.  Vincent  on  the  right,  and  Howe  on  the  left. 
This  effective  structure  is  only  one  wiuf^,  or  leas 
than  a third  part  pf  the  frontage  of  the%uilding 
to  be  erected,  which,  when  completed,  will  have 
a large  fives-coarb  in  the  centre,  and  another 
building,  the  same  as  the  one  now  finished,  at 
the  opposite  end.  The  roof  of  the  racquet. oonrt 
is  of  wrought  iron,  with  open  principals,  and  is 
louvred  at  the  crown.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Smith  & Co.,  con- 
tractors,  of  Westminster. 

The  most  important  building  operations  and 
extensions  in  connexion  with  the  Hospital  during 
the  last  few  years  have  been  in  accessories  to 
the  Royal  Naval  School,  on  the  south  of  the 
highway.  These  have  included  extensive  laundry, 
bakery,  and  other  premises  for  work  ; more 
recently  a splendid  gymnasium,  and  now  a new 
wing,  by  which  accommodation  is  provided  for 
200  additional  boys,  that  will  bring  up  the  com- 
plement^ to  1,000  in  all,  whioh  will  probably  be 
the  ultimate  limit  of  accommodation.  The 
additional  buildings  above  referred  to  were  de- 
scribed in  the  Builder  at  the  time  they  were 
completed,  and  need  not  be  herein  farther 
referred  toj  but  another  important  recent  work 
should  be  mentioned, — the  covering  in  with  lofty 
walls  and  a louvred  roof  of  the  spacious  swim- 
ming bath,  adjoining  St.  Mary’s  Cburoh,  at  the 
corner  of  Greenwich  Park.  The  new  wing  runs 
alongside  of  the  swimming-bath,  and  is  187  ft. 
long  by  37  ft.  wide,  with  an  entrance-hall  22  fc. 
square,  that  is  reached  by  a spacious  flight 
of  steps.  Projecting  from  the  back  of  the 
mam  building  is  a new  kitchen,  41  fb.  square, 
that  will  be  furnished  by  the  most  approved 
appliances  for  culinary  operations  on  a large 
scale.  Part  of  the  kitchen  is  covered  by  two 
floors;  the  other  portion  is  open  to  the  roof. 
The  basement  of  the  new  wing  is  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  only  about  half.suuk  below 
the  outside  surface.  It  has  a wide  sloped  space 
to  the  foot  of  the  walls  all  round.  The  area  is 
divided  into  a pupil  teachers’  dining-room  and 
'lavatory,  sufficiently  separated  from  a large 


t scnllery  and  two  very  large  waahing-rooms,  with 
a boiler-house,  coal-cellars,  &c.  The  principal 
floor  of  the  new  wing  is  a very  fine  room,  187  ft. 
long,  by  37  ft.,  and  will  be  furnished  with  fifty- 
seven  cross  tables,  providing  accommodation  for 
the  whole  of  the  1,000  boys  and  their  superin- 
tendents. Along  the  two  side-walls  are  well- 
contrived  racks  for  spoons  and  plates,  with 
drawers  under  the  ledge  for  knives  and  forks. 
The  height  of  the  room,  from  floor  to  floor,  is 
21ft.  Internally,  as  well  as  externally,  the 
building  is  divided  by  the  windows,  with  pilasters, 
between,  into  15  bays.  The  box-girders,  whioh 
are  the  principal  supports  of  the  upper  floor, 
are  shown  in  the  ceiling  of  the  dining-hall. 
On  one  side  of  the  hall,  and  opening  upon  it,  is 
an  organ-gallery  over  part  of  the  kitchen.  The 
flooring  of  this  room  seems  excellent  work.  A 
third  of  the  space  in  the  centre  is  laid  diagonally 
with  narrow  oak  boards,  closely  enough  jointed 
and  smooth  enough  to  serve  for  a skating-rink. 
The  sides  are  of  red  battens,  laid  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  whole  work  is  close  up,  and  presents 
an  excellent  surface.  The  windows  throughout 
are  opened  for  ventilation  by  Elsley’s  patent 
fittings,  upon  whioh,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Godfrey, 
resident  clerk  of  the  works,  has  made  a valuable 
improvement. 

The  upper  floor  is  a great  dormitory,  contain, 
ing  117  beds,  and  is  well  furnished  with  means 
for  obtaining  light  and  fresh  air.  Ornamental 
gratings  are  extended  along  each  side,  at  the 
foot  and  the  middle  of  the  slope  of  roof.  Four 
ventilators  are  placed  on  the  crown  of  the  roof 
for  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air.  At  each  end 
of  the  dormitory  there  are  two  rooms  for  the 
occupation  of  the  masters  in  charge.  At  the 
side  of  the  large  sleeping-room  are  lavatory  and 
closets  over  part  of  the  kitchen.  The  dining- 
hall  and  dormitory  are  warmed  by  hot  water 
pipes  and  fitted  with  gas  chandeliers  and 
pendants. 

The  new  works  are  designed  by  the  Admiralty 
Director  of  Works,  Messrs.  Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill, 
of  Lambeth,  being  contractors ; Mr.  Longh- 
borough,  chief  clerk  of  works;  Mr.  Godfrey, 
resident ; and  Mr.  Houghton,  general  foreman 
to  the  contractors. 


MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Collector  of  Cawnpore,  assisted  by  the  Canton- 
ment maaistrate,  has  marked  out  the  site  of 
General  Wheeler’s  entrenchment  by  stones  sunk 
into  ground  level  with  the  surface,  and  it  is  in- 
tended  to  plant  the  lines  with  cypress  trees. 
The  site  has  naturally  been  very  difficult  to  trace 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years ; but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  task  has  been  sucoesafullyaccom. 
plished. 

The  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Madras 
Harbour  Works,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
May,  C.E.,  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Beach,  C.E. 
Meantime  the  sea  is  playing  sad  havoc  with  the 
new  works,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  encroach, 
meet  of  the  waves,  large  gunny-bags  filled  with 
sand  and  stones  have  been  piled  up  in  front  of 
the  roadway  at  Royapoorum,  where  the  damage 
has  been  done. 

It  is  said  that  the  Madras  Government  has 
decided  on  substituting  an  establishment  of 
Superintending  and  Executive  Engineers  for  the 
present  one  of  District  Engineers.  There  will 
also,  it  is  stated,  be  a Chief  Engineer  for  Irriga- 
tion, and  a second  for  Commnnications  and 
Buildings ; besides  one  of  a lower  grade  for 
Railway  Affairs.  This  is  merely  a return  to  a 
system  which  was  in  vogne  some  years  ago. 

Some  person  of  a calculating  turn  of  mind 
asserts,  as  the  result  of  much  arithmetical  toil, 
that  the  State  iu  India  has  spent,  up  to  the  year 
1872,  the  sum  of  100,000,0001.  in  making  5,500 
miles  of  railway  ; 10,000,0001.  in  about  ten  years 
in  providing  improved  accommodation  for  Euro- 
pean troops  ; 3,000,0001.  iu  constructing  trans- 
port  vessels  to  convey  troops  to  and  from  India, 
including  an  iron  floating  dock  to  repair  these 
vessels;  10,000,0001,  on  irrigation  works  ; and  at 
least  10,000,0001.  in  erecting  Government  offices. 

According  to  the  Madras  Mail,  elaborate  plans 
are  now  ready,  and  will  shortly  be  despatched  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  new  pnblio  offices 
whioh  are  to  be  erected  at  Simla.  It  has  taken 
over  three  years  to  decide  on  the  purchase  of  the 
site,  and  will,  in  all  likelihood,  bake  three  years 
more  before  the  plans  now  sent  home  will 
be  approved.  The  question  is  therefore  pro- 
pounded,— “ When  that  approval  fis  received, 
how  long  will  it  take  before  the  Public  Works 
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Department  of  notorious  slownese  SDOceeds  in 
finishine  the  buildings  ? ” 

Mr.  Rice,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  Southern  Presidency,  has  found  among 
the  rock  inscriptions  which  he  has  lately  been 
engaged  in  translating  one  which  contains  the 
TOWS  of  those  ascetics,  both  male  and  female, 
who  form  such  a peculiar  feature  of  Hindoo 
religions  life.  They  are  said  to  be  extremely 
ourions,  and  will  be  printed. 

It  is  announced  by  the  Times  of  India  that : — 
“ To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Tukbut- 
singjee  of  Bhownugger,  his  mother  has  resolved 
upon  erecting  a palace  of  modest  proportions  at 
a cost  of  15,000  Rs.”  What  a Tukhntsingjee  is 
we  have  not  the  remotest  idea;  but  it  must  be 
something  very  important  when  the  fact  of  being 
one  elevates  a 1,500L  honse  to  the  palatial 
dignity. 

As  a piece  of  Eastern  news,  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Pekin  Gazette  for  stating  that 
the  fortifications  at  Sin-cheng  on  the  bank  of 
the  Peibo,  between  Takn  and  j?ient0in,  by  which 
the  Chinese  imagine  that  the  ascent  of  the  river 
is  effectually  barred,  are  completed.  We  are  told 
that  the  work  has  occupied  10,000  soldiers  for 
three  years,  aud,  most  curious  of  all,  that  it  has 
been  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  men  as  well 
as  by  their  bands : — “ They  have  consented  to 
submit  to  reductions  in  their  pay  amounting  to 
upwards  of  500,000  taels  for  the  purchase  of  the 
material  requisite,  and  thus,  without  a single 
disbursement  from  the  Imperial  treasury,  or 
calling  upon  the  people  to  supply  a single 
labourer,  this  fortress  of  extraordinary  size  and 
strength  has  been  successfully  completed." 
Could  patriotism  further  go,  and  who  would  have 
expected  to  find  it  thus  developed  in  the 
“ heathen  Chinee  ” ? 

A Ceylon  paper,  vrriting  of  the  Colombo 
Breakwater,  now  in  course  of  construction,  says 
that  the  root  seawall  mound  has  stood  the 
monsoon  well.  It  is  750  ft.  long,  by  65  ft.  broad, 
by  15  ft.  deep,  was  deposited  in  9 ft.  of  water  by 
tip-wagons,  and  has  absorbed  28,000  tons  of 
rubble.  An  additional  8,000  tons  have  been 
deposited  as  a backing  to  the  harboor-wall  to 
prevent  silting.  About  200  ft.  of  the  break, 
water.wall  have  been  built,  or  about  a third  of 
the  whole  ; and  the  manufacture  of  the  concrete 
blocks  needed  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
structure  is  being  carried  on  vigorously. 

A “Northbrook"  Hall  is  about  to  be  erected 
at  Dacca.  Nearly  1,0001.  have  already  been 
collected  for  the  purpose.  Sir  Richard  Temple 
is  expected  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  during 
this  or  next  month. 

A committee  is  sitting  at  present  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  amalgamating  the  Irrigation 
Branch  with  the  Public  Works  Department 
proper  of  the  North-west  Provinces  under  the 
Secretary  to  Crovernment,  the  administration  of 
the  branches  being  left  to  chief  engineers.  The 
revenue  from  irrigation  last  year  was  11  lakhs  of 
rupees. 

An  Ootacamund  paper  notes  that  most  of  the 
thatched  huts  in  the  Raity  Valley  have  disap- 
peared, and  substantial  tiled  bnildings  have 
taken  their  place.  It  says, — “ The  red  and 
white  on  the  ground,  and  the  blue  canopy  above, 
aided  by  the  deep  gieen  foliage  of  the  valley, 
now  renders  this  part  of  the  Neilgherries  a 
perfect  picture."  Sanitary  reformers  have  long 
urged  the  improvement  of  the  villages  as  the 
present  want  of  India,  and  have  even  advocated 
the  oonstrnotion  of  model  villages  here  and  there 
at  Government  expense  to  stimulate  native 
rivalry.  Vo’nntary  effort  of  this  sort  is,  how. 
ever,  best,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  the  Badagas  will  be  soon  and  widely  followed 
elsewhere. 

The  administration  report  of  the  Madras 
municipality  for  the  official  year  just  closed, 
says : — “Mr.  Clark,  the  experienced  drainage  engi- 
neer, was  engaged  for  some  four  months  in  laying 
out  a drainage  scheme;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  yeir  he  submitted  hia  report,  with  a 
detailed  estimate  amounting  to  234.8001.,  for 
draining  Black  Town,  the  Fort,  Pursewalhum, 
Chintadripett,  Triplicane,  Royapett,  and  Myla- 
pore ; it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that 
his  scheme  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government.  It  is  hoped  that  the  next  annual 
report  of  the  municipality  will  show  that  at 
least  some  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying 
the  scheme  into  execution.”  The  Madras  Mail 
adds,  by  way  of  comment: — “We  Irust  it  may; 
and  we  hope  also  that  information  will  be  afforded 
of  how  the  23^  lakhs  are  to  be  found  for  the 
purpose.  It  seems  too  probable  that  the  water- 
supply  project,  by  the  time  the  water  is  made 


wholesome,  will  represent  a liability  of  20  lakhs, 
and  this  sum,  added  to  23^  lakhs  for  the  drainage, 
p^u.safair  allowance  for  expenditureover  estimate, 
may  land  the  town  in  the  nnoomfortable  position 
of  owing  half  a crore  of  rupees,  or  500,0001., 
without  any  visible  means  of  paying  interest 
thereon,  much  less  of  forming  a sinking  fund  to 
liquidate  the  liability  in  the  course  of  a geueri. 
tioD.” 


LARGE  PROFITS  OX  TBE  NEWINGTON 
DOST  DEPOT. 

The  large  dust  depot,  which  the  Newington 
Vestry  a few  years  ago  constructed  and  opened  at 
Walworth,  alongside  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway,  appears  not  only  to  have  proved 
a great  success  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  but 
has  also  become  a source  of  profit,  whereas  before 
the  depot  was  established  the  vestry  were  put  to 
a considerable  expense  in  removing  and  clearing 
away  the  dust.  At  the  meeting  of  the  vestry 
last  week,  Mr.  Barker,  in  moving  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  d8p6t  committee, 
stated  that  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  it  was  found 
that  9141.  Ss.  6d.  bad  been  realised  by  the  sale 
of  the  dost,  and,  deducting  from  that,  carriage 
5861.,  and  various  other  expenses,  there  wa.s  a 
profit  of  1021.  lOd.  7d.,  or  at  the  rate  of  4001. 
per  year.  Dr.  Cortissaid  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  to  hear  of  the 
successful  working  of  this  depot.  The  dust, 
Betting  aside  its  collection,  was  practically  got 
rid  of  for  nothing,  as  he  did  not  estimate  the 
cost  of  colleoting  it  and  bringing  it  to  the 
depot  was  more  than  the  profit.  Some  members 
of  the  vestry  having  questioned  the  correctness 
of  this  statement,  the  clerk  observed  that  it  was 
as  Dr.  Cortis  bad  stated  it  to  be.  The  profits  on 
the  sale  of  the  dust,  separated  from  the  sweep- 
ings, would  clear  absolutely  the  collection  of  the 
dust  for  the  year.  On  this  Dr.  Cortis  said  it 
was  a very  gratifying  result,  when  other  parishes 
and  their  difficulties  in  the  matter  were  con- 
sidered. St.  George’s  was  paying  2,0001.  per 
year,  and  had  only  half  the  number  of  bouses. 
In  their  own  case  the  contractors  first  paid  for 
the  dust,  then  they  gradually  charged  for  it 
more  and  more,  and  had  not  the  vestry  taken  its 
colleotion  absolutely  into  their  own  hands,  the 
contraotorp  would  at  this  timehave  been  charging 
the  pariah  some  2,0001.  or  3,0001.  for  what  was 
DOW  being  practically  done  for  nothing.  The 
figures  were,  therefore,  interesting  to  others 
besides  the  parish  of  Newington. 


GREENWICH  UNION  INFIRMARY. 

Tnis  building  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  William  Wallen,  architect,  for 
250  patients,  upon  a site  of  about  three  acres. 
The  faejade  and  general  features  are  charac- 
terised by  extreme  uopretentionsness. 

The  general  plan  embraces  three  distinct 
blocks,  united  by  corridors,  each  block  consisting 
of  three  stories,  with  the  exception  of  the  centre, 
which  has  a basement  in  addition.  The  central, 
being  the  admioistmtive,  contains  the  doctor's, 
matron’s,  and  steward’s  apartments,  also  a dispen- 
sary, a room  set  apart  for  the  minister,  and  a 
committee-room  ; and  furtherto  the  sonth,  being 
a continuation  of  the  same  block,  are  the 
kitchen,  scullery,  and  a detached  washhouse. 
Under  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  building 
there  is  a basement,  containing  offices. 

To  the  east  and  west  are  the  female  and  male 
wings  respectively,  the  receiving  and  isolated 
wards  abntting  on  the  corridors.  The  southern 
portions  of  both  the  male  and  female  wings  ere 
occupied  by  the  principal  wards,  each  containing 
thirty.four  beds,  and  measnring  106  ft.  by  25  ft. 
The  northern,  together  with  the  north-eastern 
aud  uortb-western,  portions  are  devoted  to 
special  cases. 

The  upper  floors,  as  far  as  these  wings  are 
concerned,  are  planned  precisely  as  the  gronnd. 
floor  plan.  Food  and  coal  lifts  are  provided, 
also  linen  shoots.  The  staircases,  passages, 
landings,  and  corridors  are  of  fire-proof  con- 
struction. The  lavatories  and  water-closets  are 
built  outside  the  wards,  and  united  by  a necking. 

Attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
subject  of  ventilation,  for  not  only  is  the  whole 
plan  subordinate  to  this  matter,  the  windows 
everywhere  being  opposite  one  another  for  the 
purpose  of  cross  ventilation  ; but  in  addition  to 
this,  air-bricks,  with  the  usual  hit-and-miss 
gratings,  are  placed  under  every  window,  and 
air-flues  are  taken  from  the  basement  to  the  roof, 

‘ with  Sherringham’s  ventilators  inserted  near 


the  ceiling  line.  The  stoves  also  have  a current 
of  air  passing  from  the  outside  to  a warm-air 
chamber  at  the  back,  which  can  be  introduced 
into  the  room  at  pleasure  by  turning  a 
huudle  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  The  hof-water 
coils  stauding  in  the  wards  have  aUo  a current 
of  extertibl  air  conveyed  to  them,  through  pipes' 
under  the  floor,  which,  upon  coming  in  contact 
with  the  coils,  becomes  heated,  aud  is  diffused 
throughout  the  wards.  The  second-floor  wards- 
are  further  ventilated  by  ceiling  ventilators, 
taking  any  vitiated  atmosphere  that  may  be  left 
into  the  roof ; and  on  the  ridge  are  fixed 
Howarth’s  ventilators,  the  principle  of  which  is- 
an  Architnedian  screw. 

The  warming  of  the  several  floors  is  chiefly 
dependent  upon  the  system  of  hot-water  flow 
and  return  pipes,  although  open  fireplaces  are 
introduced,  with  warm  a'r  through  the  rear  of 
the  same,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  pump  is  fixed  over  the  new  artesian  well, 
and  is  a three-throw  crank  pomp  of  Messrs. 
Baker  & Son’s  manufacture. 

The  washhouse  bos  fittings  worked  by  steam 
power,  comprising  Bradford’s  patent  washing 
machines,  aud  rows  of  wooden  washing-troughs,, 
every  alternate  one  being  fitted  with  a perforated 
copper  pipe,  the  steam  from  which  boils  the 
clothes;  and  hot  and  cold  water  is  sapplied 
to  each.  Then  there  are  Patent  Hydro- 
Extractors  to  drain  the  clothes,  and  wooden 
strainers,  slate  bteeping-tanka,  and  waste  or 
condensed  water  - pipes  conveyed  to  drains. 
There  is  also  a gas  stove  having  two  large  roasts 
ing  ovens,  and  hot  plate,  with  rings  for  stewing 
aud  boiling. 


ART  HONOURS  AT  DULWICH  COLLEGE. 

Speech-day  and  the  delivery  of  prizes  at 
Dulwich  College  last  week  enabled  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Carver,  the  principal,  to  make  some  interesting 
statements  with  respect  to  art  studies  at  the 
college.  He  stated  that  as  regarded  the  drawing 
and  art  schools  they  bad  been  especially  fortu- 
nate. Id  the  list  of  last  year’s  distinctions  the 
number  of  hononrs  gained  at  the  Royal  Academy 
by  Dulwich  boys  was  most  remarkable.  He 
attributed  that  first  to  the  ability  and  energy  of 
the  master,  now  the  oldest  in  standing  at  the 
college,  and  to  the  connexion  of  the  college  with 
the  picture-gallery.  Though  the  influenco  of 
the  latter  might  be  only  indirect,  yet  that  in- 
fluence, by  means  of  early  aosociations,  gave  to 
the  boys  incentives  and  inducements  to  the  study 
of  the  art,  which  they  could  obtain  in  no  other 
way.  After  showing  the  distinguished  university 
hononrs  which  scholars  and  former  scholars  of 
the  college  had  won  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  he  added  that  they  had  obtained  two 
studentships  (one  of  them  architectural)  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts;  the  bronze  medal  of 
the  R'lyal  Geographical  Society,  fonr  silver 
medals  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  seven, 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  for  drawins  at 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Ken- 
sington. 


THE  AGED  PILGRIMS’  ASYLUM, 
HORNSEY-RISE. 

An  illustration  of  the  first  portion  of  this 
buildingr  appeared  in  the  Builder  for  Nov.  12, 
1870.  Recently,  owing  to  the  generous  liberality 
of  an  old  supporter  of  the  Aged  Pilgrims’  Friend 
Society,  to  which  this  asylum  is  attached,  forty 
new  rooms,  a dining-hall,  kitchen,  and  new  oom- 
mittee-room  have  been  added.  The  new  rooms 
are  on  the  “corridor”  principle,  as  referred  to 
in  the  original  description,  and  provide  for  each 
pensioner  a sitting-room,  fitted  with  a cooking- 
range,  a recess  for  a bed,  an  inclosed  scullery, 
with  coal-boz  filled  from  the  outside  corridor, 
shelves,  and  cupboard.  The  dining-hall,  reached 
by  covered  ways,  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  pensioners  to  dine  together  occasionally, 
when  the  liberality  of  friends  provides  the  means, 
and  for  which  the  attached  kitchen,  with  service 
batch,  scullery,  larder,  &c.,  provides  ample  re- 
quisites. 

The  committee  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
occasion  of  the  new  works  to  add,  in  certain 
directions,  to  the  accommodation  of  the  original 
buildings. 

The  total  cost  of  the  bnildings  (providing 
accommodation  for  120  pensioners),  as  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  is  19,8001. 

The  first  portion  of  the  work  was  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Hill  & Sons,  and  the  latter  by 
Messrs.  Niblett  & Son ; the  arcl^itecb  in  both 
cases  being  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  Southampton- 
bnildings. 


Atjg.  12,  1876.] 
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ON  THE  CONSTllUCTION 

AND  MAINTENANCE  OP  THE  PUBLIC 
HIGHWAYS* 

You  are  aware  that  during  the  past  few  years 
various  materials  have  been  introduced  to  super, 
sede  scone  for  paving  streets  having  large  traffic 
and  heavy  burdens:  and  though  the  experience 
gained  by  the  engineers  of  London,  Liverpool 
Birmingham,  and  Bristol,  and  other  large 
towns,  is  of  much  value,  I think  we  may  fairly 
say  that^  the  period  of  time  over  which  their 
observation  has  extended  in  reference  to 
asphaltes  and  wood  is  ioanfficient  to  enable 
thern  to  come  to  a final  conclusion  as  to  the 
merits  of  these  respective  materials.  That 
this  is  80  may  be  gathered  from  the  very  oppo. 
Bjte  opinions  given,  nearly  all  based  upon  short- 
timed  observation  or  theories.  As  to  the  dura- 
bility, cost,  noiseleesness,  and  slipperyness  of 
materials  for  roads,  there  shoold  be  no  doubt 
whatever;  but  these  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
aotnai  observation,  exteuding  over  a period  of 
years,  in  streets  with  varying  traffic  as  to  number 
and  nature  of  vehicles  and  weight  of  loads,  and 
It  wonld  be  unwise,  most  uuwise.  to  reject  a 
well-tried  material  for  others,  some  of  which 
have  been  pushed  into  the  market  withont  trial 
of  any  sort  whatever.  Ou  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  expend  large  sums  of  money 
in  laying  stone  pavements  if  there  are  other 
obtainable  materials  more  suited  to  paving  pur- 
poses.  I shall  therefore  suggest  that  trials  be 
made  with  certain  materials.  Previoui-ly,  however 
to  my  80  doing,  I will  proceed  to  examine  their 
qualities.  For  this  purpose  I have  commuui- 
cated  with  the  engineers  of  moat  of  the  large 
towns,  and  have  personally  visited  several.  If 
durability  and  cheapneas  only  had  to  be  con- 
sidered, Bo  far  as  my  observation  goes  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  granite 
over  all  other  materials  need  to  pave  streets 
with,  more  especially  if  laid  so  as  to  form  a tram 
or  trackway  for  the  wheels  of  heavily-laden 
vehicles  to  run  along.  And  this  opinion  is 
shared  by  all  those  who  have  lengthened  ex. 
perience  of  the  requirements  of  busy  streets; 
but  these  are  only  two  of  many  considerations 
to  be  borne  m mind.  There  are  also  safety  to 
horses,  noieeleBaneas,  easy  traction,  freedom 
from  mud  and  dust.  Hence  the  attempts  to 
supersede  the  use  of  granite  as  a paving  material. 

I robably  the  desirability  of  decreasing  the  noise 
caused  by  the  vibration  of  vehicles  in  business 
thoroughfares  has  had  more  influence  than  any. 
thing  else  m these  attempts  to  supersede  the 
hard  granites,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
however  desirable  a perfectly  noiseless  pavement 
may  be,  in  some  thoroughfares  it  is  a question 
that  we  can  affi.rd  to  discard,  if  purchased  at 
too  high  a cost,  m some  streets,  where  neither 
the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  nor  the  pedes, 
tnan  traffic  is  such  as  to  force  this  desideratum 
loroibly  upon  us. 

So  far  as  I can  ascertain,  wood  blocks,  squared 
like  granite  pitching,  appear  to  meet  more  of 
the  reqnirements  than  any  other  of  the  ncwly- 
mtrodnoed  materials,  it  wo  are  prepared  to  pot 
on  one  side  the  qnestion  of  cost  altogethL- 
though,  on  inquiry,  I find  a host  of  objections 
urged  against  its  use,  some  of  which  are  worthy 
of  attention,— the  first  being  its  permeability  to 
wet  the  separation  of  its  fibres,  and  oonseqnent 
absorption  of  -dung  and  pntroanent  mator  ” 
which  are  said  to  beoomo  -highly  noaious  ■’ 
Again,  It  IS  nrged  that  the  blocks  are  separated 
mittto  joints  and  per. 

wood  foo-iiation;  the 

wood  thus  being  constantly  wet,  in  hot  and  dry 
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trattio.  How  far  the  objections  as  to  tainting 
Ae  atmosphere  are  valid  I mnst  leave  those  who 
lie  more  competent  to  judge  to  decide,  and 
-onflne  myself  to  ite  actual  cost,  dnrability,  and 
jCneral  euicability  as  a paving  material 
In  Bristol,  ope,  or  a portion  of  one,  of  the  main 
itreets  was  laid  down,  and  eleven  months  after 
■he  borough  engineer  reported  that— “The 
reneral  appearance  and  surfaces  of  these  pave- 
nents  continue  up  to  present  time  in  much  the 
ame  condition  as  when  laid,  but  I have  caused 


• By  Mr.  Ellice-Clark.  See  p.  76-1,  ante. 


portions  of  the  Wine-street  paving  to  be  removed 
at  either  end  of  the  street,  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  state,  and  can  find  no  perceptible  difference 
in  the  same  at  either  opening,  there  being  no 
appearance  of  decay,  and  the  wear  of  the  surface 
of  the  blocks  is  scarcely  perceptible,  but  at  the 
Union-streeb  end  of  VVine-street  the  surface- 
water  has  percolated  through  the  joints  of  the 
wood  to  the  foundation,  this  has  rendered  the 
pavement  at  this  end  of  the  street  leas  rigid,  and 
the  constant  working  by  the  passing  of  the 
traffic  over  it  oansed  several  of  the  blocks  to 
split  or  crack,  and  it  is  probable  will  neces- 
sitate the  relaying  of  this  end  of  the  street  before 
long.” 

Two  years’  experience  enabled  Mr.  Ashmead 
to  confirm  his  opinion  as  to  the  leakage  of  the 

joints  destroying  tlie  pavement,  for  he  says: 

‘Although  nearly  twelve  months  have  now 
elapsed  since  my  last  report  on  this  subject,  the 
general  _ appearance  and  surfaces  of  the  pave- 
ments  in  Wine-street,  Broad-street,  and  the 
Exchange,  still  continue  in  much  the  same  oon- 
ditloD,  nor  have  the  portions  of  Wine-street  (re. 
laid  by  the  company)  been  much  improved 
thereby,  as  the  surface-water  finds  its  way 
through  the  joints,  and  a larger  proportion  of 
the  blocka  in  this  atreet  are  split  or  cracked;  bnt 
the  pavements  of  Broad-street  and  the  Exchange 
appear  to  be  wearing  well,  and  are  more  rio-id 
and  firm,  and  free  from  the  defects  of  the  Wine- 
street  pavement.  This  last  paving  has  now  been 
laid  about  twenty-three  months,  and  Broad-street 
and  the  Exchange  about  seventeen  mouths. 
Writing  personally  to  me,  Mr.  Ashmead  says, 
The  wood  will  require  repair  in  four  or  five 
years,  but  the  comfort  is  so  great  that  some 
people  prefer  paying  for  the  luxury;  bat  there  is 
nothing  like  granite  for  durability  and  economy.” 
How  far  we  should  be  justified  in  laying  down 
certain  streets  with  a costly  and  luxurious  article 
out  of  the  general  rates  it  is  for  the  local 
“ ithorities  to  determine. 

The  evidenoe  of  Mr.  Deeooo,  C.E.,  the  eegineor 
of  Liverpool,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  pavement 
aid  m Bold.atreet,  in  September,  1871,  has  worn 
bnt  little. 

The  borongh  sarveyor  of  Birmingham  saya 
that  wood  " presents  an  even  surface,  aflorde 
good  foot.hoId  for  horses.  Is  pleasant  for  ridin- 
over,  free  from  noise  and  mod,— dust,  however” 
rising  rapidly;  it  is  oapablo  of  being  easily 
cleansed,  but,  like  all  other  pavements,  it  is 
somewhat  slippery  in  certain  states  of  the 
weather.” 

I have  made  observations  on  the  condition  of 
wood  pavement  in  London  ; they  are  several 
and  I have  extracted  from  a recent  publication 
descriptions  of  them:  — 

Croskey's  Wood  Parewent.— Several  plans  of 
wood  pavinghavebeenoflatevearsproposed.  One 
by  Mr.  Croskey  was  to  maoufaotare  cross-grained 
planka  of  wood  of  any  length,  which,  being  placed 
side  by  side,  are  forced  together  by  pressure,  so 
as  to  form  a compact  homogeneous  surface  of 
wood,  which  was  to  be  laid  upon  concrete.  This 
plan  does  not  seem  to  have  been  tried,  at  least 
in  this  country. 

Harrison's  Wood  Pavement. — This  system 
consists  of  a concrete  foundation,  upon  which 
strips  of  wood,  2 in.  by  half  an  inch  in  thickness 
are  laid.  Wood  blocks  3 in.  in  breadth,  are  placed 
upon  these  wooden  strips,  and  heated  asphalts 
poured  into  the  joints,  which  penetrates  under 
and  adheres  firmly  to  the  blocks. 

Henson's  Wood  Pavement.— The  main  principle 
on  which  Mr.  Henson  proposes  to  construct  his 
paving,  is  placing/eZton  the  bed  and  between 
the  joints,  thus  giving,  as  be  asserts,  an  elasticity 
to  the  road,  and  allowing  by  the  felt  jointino-  for 
I the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  blocks”  in 
one  roadway  they  are  levelled  on  the  top  edges 
in  another  at  every  fourth  or  fifth  block.  And 
m another  a V-ffoove  is  to  be  out  down  the 
centre  of  the  block,  the  object  of  this  last  being 
to  prevent  the  surface-water  from  soaking  down 
the  joints  to  the  foundation. 

The  Ligno-Mineral  Wood  Pavement,  which  is 
laid  in  Gracechurob,  Fore,  and  Coleman  streets, 
possesses  certain  peonliarities,  and  differs  from 
others  in  that  it  is  mostly  composed  of  Lard 
wood,  such  as  elm,  oak,  beech,  or  aah,  which  has 
been  subjected  by  hydro-oarburetted  oils  to  a 
treatment  termed  mineralisation.  The  blocks, 
which  are  9 in.  long,  3 in.  wide,  and  6 in.  deepi 
are  sawn  at  an  angle  of  about  60  deg.,  the  object 
of  this  being  to  expose  the  fibre  obliquely  to  the 
wearing  face,  and  to  distribute  the  weight  of  the 
traffic  from  the  one  block  to  those  adjacent  to  it 
m the  line  of  thrnst.  On  the  sides  of  the  blocks, 
near  their  bases,  a groove  is  cut,  which  is  filled 


with  an  asphaltic  mastic  (pitch  and  tar),  during 
the  process  of  laying.  The  blocks  are  laid  on  a 
concrete  foundation,  the  angle  of  each  course 
being  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  previous 
one.  The  remainder  of  the  joints  to  the  surface 
are  filled  in  with  a grouting  of  lime  and  gravel. 

Parey's  Wood  Pavement  is  perhaps  that  which 
can  be  most  rapidly  laid  down  and  repaired,  and 
is  formed  as  follows,  viz.  : the  blocks  are  cab  4 in. 
wide  by  9 in.  long,  and  to  the  depth  of  5 in  or 
6 in.  according  to  traffic  ; these  blocks  are  shaped 
with  alternate  convex  and  concave  ends,  and  are 
laid  on  a bed  of  ballast  or  sand,  averaging  2 in.- 
the  joints  vvhioh  have  been  left  about  f in.  wide* 
are  filled  with  a grout  of  lime  and  sand.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  this  pavement  are,  that 
by  the  peculiar  shaping  of  the  blocks  they  will 
nob  be  uhifted  from  their  positions ; and  further, 
that  the  weight  that  may  be  put  on  each  block 
is  thus  dispersed  over  an  extended  area. 

Messrs. ^ Mowlem  Co.’s  method  of  laying 

wood  paying  ia  to  form  a foundation  of  concrete, 
varying  in  thickness  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  snbaoil  and  the  traffic ; then  to  pave  with 
blocka  of  yellow  deal,  3 in.  wide  and  6 in.  or 
7 in.  deep  ; 'the  joints,  which  vary  from  | in.  to 
i in.  are  filled  in  with  sand  and  lias  lime,  and 
the  surface  is  afterwards  indurated  by  strewinff 
it  with  shingle.  ® 

The  Improved  Wood  Pavement  is  formed  of 
two  layers  of  l-iu.  boards  laid  transversely  and 
longitudinally  on  the  old  road  foundation,  which 
is  made  up  with  sand  or  dry  earth  to  the  proper 
curvature;  on  these  boards  wood  blocks  are 
placed,  the  longitudinal  joints  being  kept  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  apart  by  a fillet  (which  is 
nailed  to  the  flooring)  and  the  heading  joints 
butting.  The  joints  from  the  fillet  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  road  are  filled  in  with  fine  ballast, 
ran  with  a liquid  tar,  and  caulked  with  a machine 
made  for  the  purpose  : the  road  is  then  strewn 
lightly  with  small  gravel  and  is  ready  for  use. 
The  principal  advantage  claimed  for  this 
system  is  that  the  flooring  of  planka  forms  an 
elastic  foundation,  and  tends  to  distribute  the 
weight  equally  over  the  whole  pavement,  while 
the  additional  elasticity  will  lessen  the  wear  of 
the  blocks. 

The  Asphaltic  Wood  Pavement. — The  mode  of 
laying  this  system  of  wood  paving  is  as 
follows,  viz..— A concrete  foundation,  composed 
of  blue  lias  lime  and  ballast  in  proportions  o'f  one 
part  of  hme  to  five  or  aix  parts  of  ballast,  is  laid 
to  a thickness  of  6 in.  and  to  the  correct  carve 
of  the  road.  Over  this  ia  laid  a layer  or  bed  of 
mastic  asphalte  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  npon 
which  wood  blocks  are  placed  in  transverse 
courses  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  upwards,  a 
space  of  half  an  inch  (or  more  if  desired)  being 
left  between  each  course.  Into  the  spaces,  or 
joints  as  they  are  more  uaually  called,  heated 
aaphalte  is  ponred  to  a depth  of  from  2 in.  to 
io-  up  the  block. 

These  are  the  pavements  of  wood,  tried  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  and  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  fact  that  only  one  attempt  has 
been  made  in  the  metropolis  to  preserve  the 
timber  chemically,  by  such  processes  as  Kyan’s 
Burnett’s,  Renwiok’s,  or  Bouoherie’a.*  In  my 
inquiries  I have  only  found  another  instance 
where  any  such  attempt  has  been  made,  and  that 
IS  at  Sunderland.  Here  I find,  from  a report  of 
5o®  Bnrveyor,  dated  ITth  December, 

187o,  that  as  far  back  as  October,  1867,  a strip 
6 fc.  wide  was  laid  with  oreosoted  Baltic  red 
wood  ; a strip  of  3 ft.  wide  with  creosoted  beech  ■ 
and  a strip  of  6 ft.  wide  with  nnoreosoted  oak  • 
and  it  appears  that  after  eight  years,  with  a daily 
traffic  of  1,300  vehicles,  the  total  cost  of  repair 
was  lOlZ.,  which  was  equal  to  a coat  of  6id.  per 
superficial  yard.  For  the  last  five  years,  in  those 
portions  where  the  creosoted  Baltic  and  beech, 
and  nnoreosoted  oak  were  laid,  no  repairs  have 
been  necessary.  The  average  vertical  wear  of 
the  entire  pavement  has  been  f of  an  inch,  the 
Baltic  has  been  f of  an  inch,  the  beech  f of  an 
inch,  and  the  oak  has  not  appreciably  worn  at 
all.  The  creosoted  timbers  are  said  to  be  harder 
than  when  first  laid;  the  beech  and  oak  are 
spoken  of  as  being  too  hard  and  slippery.  The 
surveyor  says  that  the  use  of  creosoted  setts 
dispenses  altogether  with  the  cost  of  watering 
This  deduction  is  questionable,  though  the* 
results  are  certainly  the  most  favonrable  I have 
obtained,  both  as  to  wear  and  coat  of  wood 
pavements. 

The  metboa  of  laying  a wood  pavement  by 
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baviDg  longitadinal  and  transverse  boards  be- 
neath for  a foundation,  is,  to  my  mind,  a faulty 
one.  In  the  first  place,  by  personal  observation, 

I have  seen  a heavily  weighted  vehicle  produce 
a depression  of  an  inch  as  it  passed  along  the 
. uvement,  which  sprang  up  to  its  original  form 
as  the  burden  left  it.  Again,  the  “elasticity^" 
which  is  claimed  to  be  an  advantage  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  reverse.  If  the  pavement  sinks  be- 
neath the  load  it  has  to  carry,  it  is  like  having 
a surface  of  indiarubber ; with  this  depression 
an  inclined  plane  of  1 in  7 is  formed  with  a 
wheel  4 ft.  in  diameter,  and  one-seventh  of  the 
load  must  be  raised  this  inch,  and  this  is  con- 
tinually  going  on  with  such  a bottom.  It  is  nest 
to  an  impossible  thing  for  the  numerous  joints  in 
the  area  (a  diameter  about  18  in.  under  3 tons) 
thus  affected  by  each  wheel  to  remain  water- 
tight, be  they  made  with  asphalte  or  pitch,  and 
the  water  must  pass  through  them  on  to  the 
planking  below,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be 
rotted.  These  open  joints  in  the  end  must  wear 
the  edge  of  the  blocks  round, — a fact  I noticed 
in  Birmingham,  on  close  examination,  which 
caused  a most  unpleasant  vibration  as  a light 
springed  vehicle  crossed  them. 

I am  certainly  at  a loss  to  understand  this  in- 
sistance  of  some  surveyors  for  elasticity  in  a 
paved  road,  unless  it  be  for  the  preservation  of 
the  horses’  feet,  which  do  not  last  so  long  on  the 
“stones”  as  on  a softer  road.  As  for  theme- 
chanical  effect  of  traction,  it  is  totally  opposed 
to  all  laws  of  mechanics  for  easy  traction  ; and 
McAdam’s  theory,  of  the  top  atones  rubbing 
against  a concrete  bottom,  and  thus  wearing 
round,  and  being  displaced,  and  from  whence  I 
imagine  the  present  desire  for  elasticity  comes; 
as  the  top  pavement  is  a fixture, — i8  untenable. 

I think  it  might  be  laid  down  as  a rule  that  the 
harder  the  bottom  of  a road  is  the  better,  whether 
for  wood,  asphalte,  granite,  or  broken  stone,  and 
if  yon  do  not  start  with  this  initial  yon  will 
never  have  a sound  roadway.  The  difficulty  to 
be  overcome  appears  to  be  in  keeping  the  wet 
from  percolating  through  the  joints,  which  are 
made  wide  so  as  to  give  a better  foothold  for 
horses.  I think  it  is  a questionable  mode  of 
laying  pitchers,  whether  of  wood  or  atone.  I 
prefer  having  the  joints  closer  than  I have 
hitherto  seen  them  for  wood  ; first,  because  there 
is  less  chance  of  the  water  finding  its  way  to  the 
foundation  ; secondly,  these  joints  always  wear 
away  quicker  than  the  blocks,  leaving  innu- 
merable  places  for  the  lodgment  of  horse- 
dung  and  tilth;  thirdly,  the  traffic  wearing  the 
pitchers  round.  A demonstration  of  this  can 
be  found  easily.  A small  joint,  so  long  as  it 
is  a perceptible  joint,  is  a preventive  to 
slipping,  and  enables  a horse  to  rise  if  it  falls. 

There  now  remains  an  examination  of  asphalte 
as  a material  for  paved  roads. 

The  most  noted  of  these  is  that  of  the  Val  de 
Travers  Company,  which  is  described  as  lime- 
stone,  containing  abont  12^  per  cent,  of  bitumen, 
obtained  exclusively  from  Nenohatel,  Switzer- 
land. It  is  claimed  for  it  that  neither  “atmo- 
spheric  heat  nor  frost  affects  it.”  In  laying  it  for 
roads,  it  rests  on  a bed  of  concrete  sufficiently 
thick  to  stand  the  traffic.  The  asphalte  in  its 
natural  state,  reduced  to  powder,  is  brought  to 
the  works  hot,  and  compressed  with  heated  irons 
and  rollers  uniformly  over  the  entire  area  to  be 
covered,  leaving  no  surface  seams  or  joints.  It 
is  laid  about  2 in.  to  2^  in.  in  thickness. 

The  next  asphalts  that  has  attracted  attention 
is  that  termed  Limmer.  This,  like  the  previous 
material,  is  laid  on  concrete.  It  is  brought  from 
Hanover ; mixed  with  a certain  proportion  of 
sand  and  bitumen  (the  company  say  that  the 
asphalte  contains  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of 
bitumen);  heated  in  caldrons  and  laid  on  to  the 
concrete  about  2 in.  in  thickness,  and  then  is 
smoothed  with  irons  to  the  requisite  surface. 

There  are  several  other  aspbaltea  that  have 
been  tried,  bat  only  to  a limited  extent,  except, 
perhaps,  Barnett’s,  which  appears  to  be  a mix- 
ture of  pulverised  iron  ore  and  mineral  tar  made 
liquid  by  beat,  and  spread  as  the  other  asphaltes, 
about  2 in.  thick. 

The  battle  of  the  materials  is  almost  as  fierce 
as  the  “ battle  of  the  gauges.”  The  promoters 
of  asphalte  and  wood  pavements  both  claim  the 
same  merits,  and  there  appears  to  be  a diversity 
of  opinion  amongst  those  competent  to  judge,  as 
to  which  is  the  better  material  of  the  two.  The 
engineer  of  Bristol  says, — “ ily  experience  of 
asphalte  is  not  large  nor  favourable  : the  first 
cost  of  Val  de  Travers  was  Ifis.  6d.  per  yard, 
bat  it  has  not  lasted  here  more  than  six  years,  and 
is  now  in  a very  bad  condition  ; the  wood  will 
retinire  repair  in  four  or  fire  years.” 


No  asphalte  is  to  be  laid  in  the  Birmingham 
roadways,  as  the  gradients  are  so  unsuitable. 

As  a material  for  footpaths,  Mr.  Till,  C.E.,  the 
borough  engineer,  says, — “ I cannot  speak  favour- 
ably of  its  durability.” 

The  City  ol  Loudon  engineer,  Mr.  W.  Hay- 
wood,  C.E.,  has  prepared  an  elaborate  report  on 
the  subject,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  result  of 
bis  experience  of  both  wood  and  asphalte ; and 
as  no  one  has  either  had  each  opportunities  or 
facilities  to  come  to  fair  conclusions  in  the 
matter,  I extract  these  conclusions  verbatim  from 
bis  report.  They  are, — 

“ 1.  As  regards  convenience. — That  asphalte 
is  the  smoothest,  driest,  cleanest,  most  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  and  most  agreeable  pavement  for 
general  purposes,  but  wood  the  most  quiet. 

2.  As  regards  cleansing. — That  wood  may  be 
kept  cleaner  than  it  hitherto  has  been,  but  will 
be  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  cleanse  effec- 
tually than  asphalte.  That  as  both  pavements 
require  occasionally  strewing  with  either  sand  or 
gravel,  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
them  in  that  respect. 

3.  As  regards  coostruotlon  and  repair. — That 
asphalte  and  wood,  taking  all  seasons  and  all 
weathers  into  account,  can  be  laid  and  repaired 
with  about  equal  facility,  but  that  the  smallest, 
neatest,  cleanest,  and  most  durable  repairs  can 
be  made  in  asphalte. 

4.  As  regards  safety. — That  whether  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  distance  which  a 
horse  may  travel  before  it  meets  with  an  acci- 
dent,  or  the  nature  of  the  accident,  or  the  facility 
with  which  a horse  can  recover  its  footing,  or 
the  speed  at  which  it  is  safe  to  travel,  or  the 
gradient  at  which  the  material  can  be  laid,  wood 
is  saperior  to  asphalte. 

5.  As  regards  durability  and  cost. — That  wood 
pavements,  with  repairs,  have  in  this  City  had  a 
life  varying  from  six  to  nineteen  years,  and  that 
with  repairs  an  average  life  of  about  ten  years 
may  be  obtained ; that  the  durability  of  the 
asphaltes  is  not  known,  but  that  under  the 
system  of  maintenance  adopted,  they  may  last 
as  long  as  wood ; that  contrasting  the  tenders 
for  laying  and  maintaining  for  a term  of  years 
the  two  best  pavements  of  their  kinds,  wood  will 
be  the  dearest.” 

We  must  remember  that  Mr.  Haywood  is 
speaking  of  ordinary  fir  timber  unpreaerved  in 
any  way.  Probably  his  opinion  would  be  mate- 
rially altered  if  he  was  aware  of  the  durability 
of  the  oreoBOted  timber  in  Sunderland. 

Mr.  Haywood,  in  reporting  on  the  comparative 
safety  of  these  materials,  says  that  a horse 
would  travel  132  miles  before  a fall  took  place 
on  granite;  191  miles  on  asphalte;  and  416  on 
wood.  This  is  the  experience  of  London  streets ; 
but  we  cannot  be  guided  by  that  in  Derby.  It 
is  the  practice  in  London  to  move  all  railway 
vane,  and  a large  proportion  of  heavily-weighted 
vehicles,  at  a trot.  With  us  such  vehicles  are 
transported  at  a walking-pace,  and  as  accidents 
increase  pro  rata  with  the  speed  and  load,  we 
should  not  be  liable  to  anything  like  so  many. 

My  own  comparisons  of  these  materials  are 
that  for  a very  large  number  of  streets  where 
the  roadway  is  fairly  wide,  where  there  are  few 
shops,  and  where  the  occupation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  such  as  noise  would  not  be  a great 
objection,  granite  is  the  cheapest  and  best  mate- 
rial that  can  be  used.  That  in  streets  of  busi- 
ness, where  absence  of  noise  is  a desideratum, 
preserved  wood  paving  is  the  best,  though  it  is 
expensive.  That  asphalte  is  an  impracticable 
material  to  use  in  our  town,  where  it  would 
frequently  have  a greasy  surface,  unless  there  is 
some  means  of  making  it  less  slippery  in  damp 
weather.  I have  had  submitted  to  me  a model 
by  the  Val  de  Travers  Co.,  which  shows  an  in- 
troduction  of  small  iron  studs  on  the  surface, 
with  asphalte  between  ; but  my  experience  goes 
to  prove  that  the  miring  of  two  materials  differ- 
ing so  essentially  in  their  toughness  and  hardness 
is  quite  wrong ; that  the  studs  would  in  a few 
years  be  loft  so  high  by  the  wear  of  the  asphalte 
as  to  be  dangerous,  and  I cannot  recommend 
yon  to  lay  any  large  area  with  this,  tbongh  the 
Val  de  Travers  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  are  willing 
to  lay  a trial  piece  and  charge  nothing  if  it  is 
not  successful,  and  it  would  only  be  fair  to  give 
them  a trial. 


Royal  Arcliitectural  Museum. — The  Royal 
Academy  have  voted  lOOt.,  and  the  Clothworkers 
Company  twenty  guineas,  towards  the  special 
fund  now  being  raised  by  the  Architectural 
Museum,  Westminster,  in  aid  of  its  School  of 
Art,  &o. 


THE  CHOIR  OF  ST  ALBAN’S  ABBEY.* 

It  is  upon  the  choir,  beside  the  great  altar  of 
which  John  of  Wheathamstede  rests,  that  I have 
to  speak.  That  most  noble  choir,  snrmonnted 
by  the  grandest  of  ancient  lanterns,  is  now,  I am 
thankful  to  say,  at  length  in  a state  of  safety, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  it  will 
become  one  of  the  finest  cathedral  choirs  in  the 
kingdom,  while  its  restoration  on  its  old  lines 
will  make  it  most  interesting  to  antiquaries,  as 
the  only  perfect  reproduction  of  the  Benedictine 
arrangements  once  so  common  in  our  large 
churches,  which,  through  modern  alterations 
elsewhere,  can  now  be  seen.  While  it  seems 
little  short  of  providential  that  the  great  church 
of  St.  Alban  should  have  kept  its  roof  on  during 
all  the  troubles  through  which  it  has  passed,  it 
is  truly  wonderful  that  here  only,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  there  continued  perfect  the  ancient 
arrangement  of  the  screens.  I have  actually 
heard  persons  advocate  the  destmetion  of  the 
western  screen  of  St.  Alban’s  choir,  and  so  the 
turning  of  this  noble  church  into  oqb  great 
tnnnel,  but  as  this  is  work  for  a mining  engineer, 
and  not  for  church  architects,  we  may  dismiss 
this  question  entirely  at  the  present  moment, 
merely  pausing  to  say  that,  by  means  of  this 
screen,  the  great  church  is  divided  into  two  noble 
and  available  churchea,  one  for  cathedral  and  the 
other  for  parochial  use  in  any  future  arrange- 
ment. It  appears  to  have  been  general  in  Bene- 
dictine  churches  to  bring  the  choir  screen  forward 
several  bays  into  the  constructive  nave,  and  to 
use  the  groat  transept  as  the  choir  transept ; 
this  was  a very  grand  arrangement,  and  may  be 
seen  at  Westminster,  Winchester,  Norwich,  and 
several  other  great  churches  of  note  at  the  pre- 
sent  time,  so  far  as  the  actual  limits  of  the 
choir  is  concerned ; though  none  possesses  hi  situ 
the  perfect  westward  termination  of  the  choir 
indicated  by  the  screen  at  St.  Alban’s.  In  many 
of  the  cathedrals,  such  as  Salisbury,  Lincoln, 
and  I may  add  on  a small  scale  at  Rochester,  the 
present,  as  well  as  the  original,  site  of  the  western 
choir-screen  is  across  the  eastern  arch  of  the 
. central  tower.  In  all  these  oases,  however,  the 
church  is  an  original  cathedral  ohnroh,  and  we 
find  a separate  choir-transept  provided  distinct 
from  the  great  transept  of  the  church;  but  in 
Benedictine  arrangement  the  great  transept 
itself  is  included  in  the  choir  arrangements,  to 
which,  with  its  lantern,  it  proves  a noble  addi- 
tion. There  could  never  have  been  any  serions 
doubt  abont  the  correctness  of  this  arrangement 
at  St.  Alban’s.  Now,  moat  happily,  in  the  pre- 
parations for  laying  the  new  floor  of  the  choir 
the  exact  original  ground-plan  of  its  fittings  was 
discovered,  and  all  question  as  to  the  lines  of  its 
future  construction  set  at  rest.  I shall  hope  to 
show  yon  to-morrow,  in  the  choir  itself,  the 
exact  position  of  the  stone  foundations  for  the 
stalls  and  tabernacle  work,  as  they  were  dis- 
covered on  the  removal  of  the  modern  floor. 
These  foundations  exactly  explain  what  has  never 
been  hitherto  exactly  understood.  They  show 
what  is  meant  by  tbe  apparent  double-screen 
arrangement  shown  to  the  westward  of  the  choir 
of  Peterborough  in  Bridges’s  plan;  they  show 
why  the  western  face  of  the  present  screen  of 
Winchester  was  left  as  it  was  left,  till,  eighty 
years  or  so  back,  it  was  cased  with  modern  atone- 
work, which  has  nowgiven  place  to  modern  wood- 
work, which,  had  the  double  screen  remained, 
would  not  have  been  required  ; and,  in  fact,  these 
discoveries  give  us  on  the  spot  the  exact  groond- 
plan  of  the  west  end  of  a Benedictine  choir. 
The  stall  foundations  of  St.  Alban’s  choir  were 
found  to  begin  at  the  easternmost  piers  of  the 
great  central  tower,  to  cross  the  north  and  south 
arches  of  the  lantern,  and  to  be  oontinned  over 
the  pier  arcades  towards  the  west  to  within  one 
arch  of  the  present  rood-screen ; at  that  point 
the  fonndatiooB  were  returned,  giving  space,  as 
it  appeared,  for  a stall  north  and  south  for  the 
abbot  and  prior  of  the  establishment.  There 
was  thus  provided  the  vestibule  of  which  I spoke 
at  Northampton  in  commenting  upon  Bridges’s 
plan  of  the  ancient  Peterborongh  choir,  a kind 
of  ante-chapel,  as  we  should  say,  comparing  the 
vast  chapel  of  a great  monastery  with  a college 
chapel  of  present  days,  probably  kept  as  a pro- 
cession path,  at  all  events  forming  a valuable 
and  convenient  approach  both  from  the  cloisters 
to  the  aontb,  and  for  such  of  the  officiating  clergy 
as  had  to  enter  the  choir  from  the  nave-altar  on 
the  west  side  of  the  rood-screen.  But  con- 

• Substance  of  a paper  read  before  the  Architectural 
Society  of  tbe  Archdeaconries  of  Northampton  and 
Oakham,  at  St.  Alban’s,  on  the  19th  of  July,  by  the  Her. 
Owen  W.  Davys. 
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venient  as  was  this  aote-ohapel,  so  to  speak,  and 
necessary  for  adaptation  in  any  future  arrange- 
ment, we  mast  look  for  the  noblest  effect  in  the 
ancient,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  toodern 
choir  of  St.  Alban’s  to  its  eastern  endj  there, 
unencumbered  by  woodwork,  stood,  and  stands, 
a noble  sacrarium.  A screen,  similar  in  character 
to,  but  surpassing  in  size,  those  of  Winchester 
and  the  beautiful  Hampshire  Christ  Church,  a 
screen  which,  I need  not  say,  I do  not  like  the 
less  because  Abbot  John  seems  its  original 
architect,  with  a central  space  for  a silver  cross, 
long  stolen,  and  elaborate  ornaments  now  much 
defaced,  formed  snohareredos  as  never  was  before 
designed  for  the  principal  altar  of  this  church. 
On  its  right  and  left  are  placed  elaborate  shrines, 
a miniature  king  or  Henry  VII.’s  chapel,  to  the 
memory  of  Abbot  Bamryge  on  the  north,  while 
on  the  south  an  appreciative  successor  marked 
his  veneration  for  John  of  Wheathampstead  with 
a richer  shrine  than  John  had  designed  for  him. 
self  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  presbytery,  and 
while  he  laid  his  body  to  rest  on  the  right  band 
of  the  altar,  failed  not  to  bestrew  his  tomb  with 
the  wheat-ears  of  his  native  valley,  and  to  garnish 
it  with  the  departed  abbot’s  fhvourite  legend, 
“ Valles  habundabnnt.”  This  great  altar-screen 
then,  and  its  flanking  shrines,  formed  in  the  past, 
as  they  do  in  the  present,  the  great  eastern 
termination  of  St.  Alban’s  choir,  leaving  a noble 
space  now  happily  clear,  and  laid  with  original 
brasses,  and  other  monuments  of  great  antiquarian 
value  and  historical  interest,  among  which  will 
shortly  repose,  I trust,  on  its  original  site,  the 
largest  and  most  elaborate  brass  in  England, — 
the  great  and  well-known  brass  of  Abbot  Dela- 
mere.  A noble  flight  of  steps,  laid  to  the  original 
levels,  leads  from  the  lantern  up  to  the  sacrarium; 
and  the  grand  vault  of  decorated  wood  above, 
with  John  de  Hertford’s  and  his  successor’s 
exquisite,  though  simple,  clearstory,  completes  a 
work  once  unrivalled.  The  roof  of  the  sacra- 
rium  was  always,  with  its  beautiful  decorations 
(the  work  of  Abbot  John  again),  open  to  view, 
but  a great  discovery  was  lately  made  of  the 
roof  over  the  western  arm  of  the  choir.  On  this, 
as  my  friend — a colleagno  in  the  seoretaryahip 
of  the  St.  Alban’s  Architectural  Society, — Mr. 
Ridgway  Lloyd  has  lately  read  a paper  before 
us,  which  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  and 
will  point  out  its  features  on  the  spot,  I hope, 
to-morrow,  I need  not  now  say  more  than  when 
the  uninteresting  boards  of  the  roof,  as  they  then 
appeared,  came  to  be  cleaned,  rich  panels 
appeared,  beautifully  decorated,  and  most  appro- 
priately so  for  a great  choir,  with  the  verses  of 
the  Te  Deum.  I have  thus  far  limited  myself  to 
anoieut  arrangements,  and  recent  discoveries,  in 
the  choir  of  St.  Alban’s,  but  I cannot  close  my 
paper  without  recollecting  that  as  St.  Alban’s, 
we  trust,  will  now,  with  very  little  further  delay, 
become  a cathedral,  it  will  be  necessary  soon  to 
construct  upon  the  ancient  monastic  lines  a 
modern  cathedral  choir.  Now,  in  talking  of 
monastic  lines,  and  Benedictine  arrangements,  I 
have  no  fear  of  being  misunderstood  by  the 
members  of  those  joint  societies  whom  I have  the 
honour  of  addressing,  but  it  may  be  needful  to 
guard  against  misapprehension  out  of  doors,  for 
I really  believe  that  such  antiquarian  terms 
receive  sometimes  a very  modem  interpretation, 
and  that  a restorer  of  St.  Alban’s,  who  admits 
them  into  his  vocabulary,  might  be  held,  by 
certain  persons,  as  desiring  an  immediate  im- 
portaiion  of  a Benedictine  abbot  and  monks  into 
their  old  quarters.  I need  not  say  that  I have 
no  such  project  in  view  ; an  arrival  of  excellent 
gentlemen  of  that  description  might  enliven  the 
town,  but  I do  not  think  that  they  would  be  the 
men  to  promote  its  beat  welfare  ; the  Abbot  of  St. 
Alban’s  mightbeitavaluedruler  once,  but  his  glory 
has  departed  to  return  no  more.  The  abbot  and 
monks  declined ; it  will  be  necessary  for  the  future 
working  of  the  choir  of  St.  Alban’s  to  have 
a choral,  possibly  a collegiate  staff,  and  therefore 
on  a provision  for  the  accommodation  of  suoh  a 
staff,  when  it  can  be  appointed,  let  me  make  a 
few  concluding  suggestions.  Nothing  would  work 
better,  I am  couvinced,  for  a modern  chnrch 
arrangement  here  than  than  the  reproduction  of 
the  ancient  gronnd-plan  of  this  choir.  The 
western  vestibule,  or  ante-choir,  of  which  I have 
spoken,  would  form  a convenient  and  effective 
approach  to  it ; to  the  north  and  south  of  this 
ante-choir,  the  organ,  divided,  as  at  Westminster 
and  St.  Paul’s,  should  be  suspended,  the  key- 
board being  attached  to  one  of  the  sections,  and 
the  connecting  action  carried  under  the  floor; 
the  effect  of  an  organ  thus  placed  would  be  not 
only  musically  good,  while,  architecturally,  it 
would  not  cot  the  central  view  from  the  nave 


to  the  choir,  but  its  convenieuce  and  economy 
is  obvious,  one  instrument  thus  serving  for  the 
services  of  both  the  choir  and  the  nave.  The 
return  stalls  at  the  west  end  of  the  tabernacle 
work  might  serve,  as  at  Ely,  for  the  bishop  and 
the  head  of  the  collegiate  establishment  respec- 
tively,  who  will  doubtless  be  at  first  identical 
with  the  rector  of  the  church;  the  remainder  of 
the  stalls,  with  tabernacle  work,  which  might  be 
carried  on  to  the  westernmost  piers  of  the 
central  tower,  being  appropriated  to  the  other 
members  of  the  collegiate  church  establishment, 
including  the  honorary  canons,  the  minor  canons, 
and  the  precentor.  It  would  seem  practically 
admirable,  while  carrying  on  the  stalls  them- 
selves to  their  original  boundary  at  the  eastern 
piers  at  the  central  tower,  not  to  continue  the 
tabernacle  work  above  them.  That  this  taber- 
nacle work  was  originally  so  continued,  and  that 
the  choir  of  monks  filled  the  whole,  is  evident, 
not  only  from  the  recent  discoveries  made,  but  by 
the  record  of  a miracle,  as  supposed  by  the 
ohroniolers,  whereby  the  second  big  bell,  Albinus 
by  name,  having  barst  from  its  holdings,  was 
marvellously  kept  from  falling  on  the  heads  of 
the  monks  in  choir  assembled  by  the  apparently 
feeble  help  of  two  broken  beams.  Doubtless, 
then,  the  large  monastic  choir  of  St.  Alban’s 
filled  the  whole  space  indicated  by  the  recently 
discovered  stall  foundations.  But  it  need  not  be 
so  now ; for  a choir  charged  with  the  celebration 
of  the  cathedral  service  of  the  English  Church 
the  space  westward  of  the  cross  would  be  ample, 
while  the  transepts  would  be  available  for  con- 
gregational use,  as  at  Westminster,  at  times 
when  the  space  proper  for  the  choir  was  found 
to  be  insufficient.  To  the  eastward  the  grand 
saorarinm  would  afford  a structure  unrivalled  for 
the  great  offices  of  the  Church,  especially  for 
the  ordination  of  her  ministers.  Much  has  to  be 
done  at  St.  Alban’s,  and  the  agencies  to  doit  are 
at  present  most  insufficient,  more  money  and  more 
men  both  being  wanted.  When  money  has  been 
found  to  restore  the  stalls  of  the  choir,  money  wil  I 
be  still  wanted  even  f or  thebarest  remuneration  for 
the  services  of  the  men  to  be  put  into  them  ; and 
while  we  are  talking  of  the  choir,  the  nave  is  said 
to  be  falling.  As  the  noblest  and  most  useful 
buttresses  to  the  base,  would  that  the  cloister 
could  be  restored,  and  adapted  with  its  refectory 
and  adjacent  buildings  as  a training  college  for 
sohoolmastors,  like  St.  Peter’s  College,  Peter, 
borough;  we  could  then  show  our  friends  from 
Peterborough  diocese  next  time  they  come,  not 
only,  I trust,  a restored  choir,  but  a body  of 
singers  therein  to  be  valuable  hereafter,  not  only 
to  St.  Alban’s,  but  the  whole  ohurcb,  who  with 
their  superintending  clergy,  and  perhaps  some 
few  others,  might  form  the  choral  and  collegiate 
staff  which  the  new  cathedral  would  require. 
This  suggestion  I cannot  but  think  is  practicable, 
as  it  would  be  found  most  useful  to  the  new 
cathedral  and  diocese  ; and  it  need  not  exclude 
the  project  of  a divinity  college,  of  the  idea  of 
which  some  have  already  spoken.  But  while 
education  is  in  every  man’s  thoughts,  and  while 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  suitable  training 
colleges  is  more  and  more  demanded,  what  better 
opportunity  oonld  be  embraced  for  securing  one 
for  the  new  diocese  of  St.  Alban’s  by  the  side  of 
its  own  cathedral  ? But  I mutt  not  further 
venture  to  pierce  the  veil  of  the  future  ; in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Gilbert  Soott,  to  whose  skill  we 
must  mainly  look  for  the  reproduction  of  the  stall- 
work  of  St.  Alban’s  choir,  I feel  sore  that  its 
arrangements  are  safe  : to  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  Orderer  of  future  events  we  must  devoutly 
entrust  those  farther  efforts  which  may  cause  the 
great  choir  of  St.  Alban’s  daily  to  resound  with 
noble  praises,  rising  to  heaven  from  one  more 
cathedral. 


THE  LAMBETH  SCHOOL  OF  AET. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  in  connexion  with 
the  Lambeth  School  of  Art  took  place  last  week, 
at  the  Society’s  premises,  Miller’s-lane,  Ken- 
nington,  the  Rev.  Canon  Gregory  presiding. 
The  several  prizes  were  awarded  for  productions 
in  drawing,  together  with  models  and  pottery 
designs  of  a varied  character.  Mr.  Yearaes, 
A.R.A.,  in  the  course  of  an  address  to  the  stu- 
dents,  said  that  men  who  had  thought  about  works 
of  art  laid  great  stress  on  students  who  wished  to 
become  artists  practising  composition  as  a means 
of  developing  their  inventive  and  imaginative 
faculties.  They  must  have  ideas  to  express 
when  they  began  a work,  and  the  greatest  pro. 
fioiency  would  not  give  them  an  atom  of  idea 
unless  they  jotted  down  things  which  struck 
them  in  nature.  As  a means  of  developing  the 


imaginative  faculties,  be  advised  the  students 
to  sketch  from  memory  any  attitude  that  might 
strike  them  in  the  street  or  in  their  houses, 
groups  that  they  might  often  see  talking  to- 
gether, with  the  landscape  behind  as  a back- 
ground. By  constantly  doing  this  they  would 
soon  have  an  accumulation  of  faots,  and  find  no 
difficulty  in  consideriug  any  subject  they  might 
feel  disposed  to  choose.  The  various  prizes 
having  been  delivered,  Canon  Gregory  next  pre- 
sented a testimonial  to  Mr.  Sparkes,  who  has 
been  teacher  at  the  school  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  who  has  now  become  head  master  of 
the  schools  at  South  Kensington.  Before  pre- 
senting the  testimonial  the  Canon  observed  that 
the  school  was  not  merely  a theoretical  school,  as 
evidenced  by  some  of  the  subjects  for  which 
prizes  had  been  gained,  bub  it  was  alsopraotical^ 
teaching  people  to  direct  the  talent  they  might 
possess  in  an  artistic  direction  to  stimulate  a love 
for  beauty  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  art.  By  so  doing,  be 
thought  they  helped  to  advance  the  civilisation 
of  the  country,  and  to  develop  that  taste  in  many 
people  who  knew  not  what  art  was  in  its  abstract 
form.  Referring  to  Mr.  Sparkes,  he  said  they 
were  all  extremely  grateful  to  him  for  nob  sever- 
ing his  connexion  with  them  now  that  he  had. 
become  head  master  of  the  schools  at  South 
Kensington.  He  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  testimonial  as  a proof  of  the 
regard  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
school.  Mr.  Sparkes,  in  acknowledging  the 
testimonial,  said  he  should  always  take  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Lambeth  School 
of  Art. 


“MODEL  HOUSES  ASSOCIATION.” 

A Vice-President  of  this  Association  wishes 
bo  know  why  we  did  not  mention  their  last  annual 
meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  26th  of  July. 
He  says  “ we  had  a bishop  in  the  cbair  (Bristol), 
a prince  of  the  other  church  (Manning)  to  speak 
for  us,  and  a distinguished  sanitary  doctor  to  back 
him  up.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  our  presi- 
dent,  and  we  have  a wonderful  list  of  vice- 
presidents.”  That  is  just  it.  They  7iave  a long 
list  of  vice-presidents ; and  for  a year  or  two 
past  we  have  seen  conetantaunooncements  in  the 
newspapers  of  bow  this  or  that  distinguished  in- 
dividual  has  joined  the  society,  and  of  what  great 
things  the  society  was  to  do.  We  examined  the 
balance-sheet  distributed  at  the  meeting  in 
question,  and  have  looked  at  some  of  the  “model” 
property,  and,  truth  to  tell,  have  no  compliments 
to  offer  to  the  managers.  The  actual  good  re- 
sult of  the  large  amount  of  money  spent  on 
officials,  and  of  the  continual  trumpet-blowing,  ia 
altogether  incommensurate.  We  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  any  clear-headed  individual  in  a 
purely  commercial  way  could  have  done  wbac 
the  Association  has  done,  without  loss,  and  with- 
out calling  on  the  public  for  a shilling. 


LLANTONY  ABBEY. 

The  Worcestershire  Naturalists’  Field  Club 
visited  Llantony  on  the  lltb  uU.,  when  Mr.  E. 
Lees  read  a paper  “ On  the  History  of  Llantony 
Abbey,”  from  which  the  following  particulars 
aro  gleaned : — 

According  te  ancient  legends,  St.  David,  the 
uncle  of  King  Arthur,  and  patron  saint  of  Wales, 
wandering  hither,  became  so  delighted  with  the 
spot,  as  congenial  to  meditation,  that  be  built  a 
chapel  in  this  sequestered  recess,  and  settled 
down  as  a hermit.  The  poet  Drayton  says  of 
him  in  his  “ Polyolbion  ” : — 

“ Ho  did  not  only  drink  what  crystal  Hondda  yields. 
And  fed  upon  the  leeks  he  gather'd  in  the  fields  ; 

In  memory  of  whom  in  the  rerolring  year 

The  Welehmen  on  his  day  that  sacred  herb  do  wear." 

The  chapel  was  abandoned  after  St.  David’s 
death,  but  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  the 
Norman,  when  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
was  hunting  in  this  direction,  one  of  his  retainers 
chased  a deer  to  the  ruined  chapel,  and,  struck 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  became,  it  is  said, 
so  impressed,  as  to  resolve  to  abandon  the  world 
and  all  evil  deeds,  and  make  prayer  his  business 
in  this  solitary  glen.  Hermits  were  esteemed 
for  sanctity  io  those  days,  and  some  time  after, 
this  retainer  of  Earl  Hugh  was  joined  by  a priest 
named  Einesi,  a chaplain  to  the  Queen  of 
Henry  I.  They  then  united  their  influences 
upon  the  piety  of  the  earl  and  the  queen,  and 
persuaded  them  to  found  a priory  at  this  spot 
for  regular  canons  of  the  Augustine  order,  and 
this  effected,  Ernesi  became  the  first  prior,  in. 
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A.D.  Ilu3;  bat  a Bfrange  history  followed. 
Daring  the  wars  of  King  Stephen’s  reign,  the 
Welsh,  always  ready  for  mischief,  attacked  the 
exposed  monastery  and  pillaged  it.  The  monks 
fled  in  dismay  to  Gloocester,  which,  finding  a 
pleasanter  place  for  comfort  than  among  barren 
moantains,  they  got  pious  friends  to  aid  them, 
and  instead  of  retnrning  to  their  mountain  home 
founded  a new  monastery  at  Gloucester,  which 
they  also]  called  Llantony,  to  save  appearances, 
and  some  relics  of  which  yet  remain.  After  a 
time,  however,  they  sent  a prior  and  four  monks 
to  repossess  the  old  place;  and  here,  also,  any 
members  of  the  Gloucester  fraternity  who,  for 
“ irregularities”  from  the  monastic  rule  deserved 
penance,  were  exiled  to  live  on  herbs,  bread,  and 
water.  Mr.  Lees  humorously  suggested  that  if 
^me  of  the  present  company  had  been  monks  at 
Gloucester  in  those  good  old  times,  perhaps 
some  little  ” irregularity  ” on  their  part  might 
have  caused  thorn  a pilgrimage  to  Llantony. 
The  buildings  here  must  have  been  renovated 
after  the  Welsh  attack,  but  as  the  abbatial 
remains  show  a mixture  of  the  Pointed  and 
Norman  styles,  they  are  evidently  of  Transition 
date,  and  were,  therefore,  completed  before  the 
Norman  style  was  entirely  disused.  The  Abbey 
Church  18  cruciform,  and  though  not  of  large 
dimensions,  was  admirably  proportioned,  its 
length  from  the  western  door  to  the  eastern 
extremity  being  212  ft.,  the  breadth  50  ft.,  and 
the  length  of  the  transepts  from  north  to  south 
100  ft.  The  structure  is  at  present  in  a very 
rniuous  state,  but  the  nave  shows  a double  row 
of  elegant  pointed  arches  resting  upon  massive 
piers  that  separate  the  side  aisles,  while  above  is 
a tnforium  of  circular  arcades.  The  roof  has 
fallen  in  long  ago,  and  the  choir  is  entirely  de. 
molished,  but  two  lofty  arches  still  sustain  a 
tnassive  portion  of  the  square  central  tower, 
that  must  have  been  once  a noble  object  rising 
in  this  lonely  valley.  The  transepts  also  remain, 
showing  that  they  were  lighted  by  narrow  round, 
headed  windows.  The  west  end  has  a remark, 
able  appearance,  exhibiting  the  relics  of  two 
towere,  which  may  have  been  constructed  with 
a.  d^nsive  view,  as  the  monastery  was  so  near 
the  Welsh  border.  The  southern  tower  has  been 
utilised  in  connexion  with  a modern  dwelling. 
hoDse,  and  converted  into  bed-chambers  very 
neatly  fitted  np,  and  tempting  to  a tourist  to 
repose  in  after  a tiring  mountaiuons  ramble  or  a 
day  a angling  in  the  adjacent  clear  and  rapid 
river.  Mr.  Lees  closed  his  paper  by  quoting 
Southey’s  descriptive  lines  intended  to  be 
inscribed  on  a monument  in  this  mountain, 
environed  vale  of  Ewias  : — 


A mac  tne  patron  eaint 

Ut  Cambria  pass  d bis  age  of  penitence 
A solitary  man ; and  here  he  made 
His  hermitage  ; the  roots  bis  food,  his  drink 
Of  Honddy’s  monntain  stream.  Perchance  thy  yoiit 
wonder  how  the  Knight 
Of  >V  ales,  in  Otmandile's  enchanted  bower 
Slept  the  long  sleep  ; and  if  that  in  thy  veins 
Flows  the  pure  blood  of  Britain,  sure  that  blood 
"■“h  quicker  impulse  at  the  tale 
Ol  Dafydd  s deeds,  when  through  the  press  of  war 
Hia  gallant  comrades  followed  his  green  crest 
To  conquests.  Stranger  1 EattereT's  mountain  heigi: 
And  this  fair  vale,  Ewias,  and  the  stream 
Of  Honddy  to  thine  after-thoughts  will  rise 
^ grateful,  thus  associate  with  the  name 
Of  Dafydd,  the  wild  deeds  of  other  days. 

And  desolate  Llantony'e  min’d  pile.” 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

On  Saturday  last  the  summer  term  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical  Engineering 
was  closed  by  the  presentation  of  certificates  to 
sncc^eaful  students  in  the  south  tower  of  the 
Palace,  in  which  their  workshops,  drawing-office 
and  lectnre.room  are  situated.  Prior  to  the  pre’ 
sentation  of  the  certificates,  the  drawings  and 
work  of  the  students  were  examined  by  a large 
number  of  visitors.  These  were  of  the  same 
character  as  those  exhibited  on  former  similar 
occasions,  and  have  been  already  described  in 
the  Builder, 

On  Saturday  last,  an  exception  to  the  state  of 
things  indicated,  and  an  interesting  novelty,  was 
presented  by  the  students  in  the  new  Colonial 
section  now  in  operation  in  connexion  with  the 
school.  For  ten  days  previonsly  to  the  break-up 
the  students  had  been  “camping  out”  upon  au 
island  in  the  Geological  Lake  iu  the  palace 
grounds,  and  had  erected  between  the  island  and 
tbe  bank  of  the  Jake,  a very  strong  double 
lever  spar-bridge,  with  a span  of  about  40  ft., 
and  a planked  roadway  9 ft.  wide.  The  bridge 
and  camp  greatly  interested  a large  number  of 
visitors  by  whom  they  were  inspected,  among 


whom  we  noticed  Mr.  Edward  Woods,  member 
of  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi. 
neers ; Messrs.  J.  H.  Tolme,  C.E.,  and  G.  E. 
Gavey,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  students’ examiners;  Colonel 
Pasley,  R.E.,  Admiralty  Director  of  Works; 
Major  Smrt,  R.E  , Mr.  R.  Jacomb  Hood,  C.E.,  4o. 
The  camp  accommodation  consisted  of  a conical 
tent  for  sleeping  in,  and  a small  marquee  for 
victualling;  the  fire-place  was  provided  by  a 
bole  in  the  earth,  lined  with  a few  bricks,  on 
which  the  fire-bars  rested,  the  draught  being 
caused  by  a short  chimney  built  with  sods.  The 
camp  larder  and  beer-cellar  was  such  as  is  not 
likely  to  be  readily  met  with  by  colonists— the 
capacious  and  airy  cavity  in  the  image  of  a 
mastodon  close  by.  In  addition  to  the  bridge 
itself  the  Colonial  students  had  made  a very 
good  model  of  it  on  a scale  of  1 in.  to  the  foot. 
Although  made  of  very  slight  materials,  the 
model  bore,  withont  sustaining  injury,  the  load  of 
a 56  lb.  weight  upon  the  centre.  Accompanjing 
the  model  was  a well-executed  working  drawing 
of  the  bridge,  and  a written  description  of  tbe 
method  of  oonetruction.  These  were,  we  believe, 
by  the  leading  student  in  this  section,  Mr. 
Howard  Newton,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Ist 
Middlesex  Engineers.  The  other  work  of  the 
students  iu  this  section  embraced  some  very 
good  carpentry  in  dovetailing,  mortising  and 
tenoning,  mitreing,  &c. ; also,  a water-wheel, 
and  a number  of  large-scale  models  of  framed 
bouses,  with  two  rooms  on  each  floor;  area, 
30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  a lean-to  12  ft.  square. 
Bound  doors,  plain,  and  French  windows  glazed, 
are  provided  complete.  The  frame  work  is 
covered  with  weather  boards.  In  addition  to 
the  work  in  the  colonial  section,  some  other 
novelties  were  presented  in  several  very  fair 
original  designs  for  bridges  of  15  ft.  and  20  ft. 
span  respectively,  tbe  span  being  all  the  informa- 
tion supplied  to  students. 

During  the  last  term  there  have  been  fifty- 
nine  students  in  attendance,  including  eighteen 
in  the  civil  engineering  section.  Tbe  number  of 
students  has  increased  continuously  since  the 
school  was  opened.  Mr.  Edward  Woods  presided 
at  the  meeting  after  inspection,  and  presented 
tbe  certificates.  Mr.  Sbenton,  superintendent  of 
tbe  Science  and  Art  School,  read  the  examiners’ 
report  to  tbe  directors,  which  was  of  a highly 
satisfactory  character.  It  appeared  that  thirty- 
four  Btudeuts  had  attended  lectures  during  the 
term,  that  twenty-four  of  these  had  obtained  a 
sufficient  number  of  marks  for  lecture  questions 
to  be  eligible  for  examination  on  “Railway  and 
Dock  Work.  Of  the  twenty. fear,  certificates 
were  awarded  to  twenty,  each  of  whom  had  a 
certificate  for  drawing,  or  other  work,  the  spe. 
ciality  of  his  term.  A.  B.  Black  was  first,  with 
199  marks,  out  of  a possible  232,  with  another 
certificate  for  work  in  the  fitting-shop  ; A.  T. 
Bean  second,  with  195  marks,  and  first  for 
general  surveying  and  preparation  of  plans  for 
Parliament.  The  marks  of  tbe  remaining  eighteen 
students  ranged  from  178  to  101.  In  the  draw- 

ing- office  ten  certificates  were  awarded, A. 

Jones,  first;  G.  S.  Firth  and  H.  Wollaston’ 
equal  seconds.  In  the  pattern-shop  and  foundry 
ten  certificates,— S.  R.  Locock  and  H.  Y.  R. 
Read,  equal  firsts.  Iu  the  fitting-shop,  twelve 
certificates,— E.  R.  Royston,  first;  L.  Wilaoo, 
second.  In  tbe  civil  engineering  section,  first 
term,  eleven  certificates  for  general  surveying, 
&o., — A.  T.  Beau,  already  mentioned,  first;  F.  S. 
Richardson,  second  ; second  term,  for  calculation 
of  strains  and  the  preparation  of  general  and 
working  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  of  a 
railway  and  dock,  seven  certificates, — H.  E. 
Read  and  H.  S.  Vogan,  equal  firsts. 


THE  MARGATE  AQUARIUM  SKATING 
RINK. 

The  skating-rink  at  Margate,  in  connexion 
with  tbe  aquarium  and  concerc-hall  about  to  be 
erected  as  this  popular  watering-place,  has 
been  formally  opened  with  much  ceremony 
in  the  presence  of  the  mayor  and  corporation, 
and  a large  number  of  spectators.  The  site  of 
the  rink  is  at  the  Fort-green  point  of  the  laod 
reclaimed  by  means  of  the  sea  wall.  It  is  partly 
open  and  partly  covered  in,  and  the  entire  area 
contains  25,0CM)  feet.  Tbe  portion  nnder  cover 
is  about  180  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide.  The  floor 
is  oooetructed  of  the  Wonldham  Company’s  Port- 
land cement,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  un- 
pleasant dust  odour  arising,  tbe  floor  is  to  be 
flooded  every  night,  and  the  water  to  be  let  off 
again  early  in  the  morning,  ready  for  ekaters 
I daring  the  day.  It  is  stated  that  by  this  means , 
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an  even  and  hard  floor  will  be  maintained,  and 
that  the  more  it  is  worn  the  more  highly  polished 
the  surface  will  become,  the  powdering  of  the 
cement  and  the  consequent  clogging  of  theskate- 
wheels  being  obviated  by  the  flooding  process. 
At  one  end  is  the  orchestra,  and  at  the  other  end 
rnfreshment  and  dining  rooms.  On  the  north 
side  of  tbe  covered  portion  of  the  rink  is  a lounge 
for  the  accommodation  of  spectators.  The  rink 
has  been  constructed  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  enperiotendence  of  Mr.  A.  Bedboroogb,  who 
is  also  the  architect  for  the  aquarium  buildings, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  completed  and  ready 
for  opening  in  about  twelve  months. 


THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY’S 
NEW  SHIPPING  DEPOT  AT 
BL.ACKWALL 

CONSTRUCTION  OK  WU.^RFS  .VND  IVAUEIIOUSES. 

The  Midland  Railway  Company  are  about  to 
construct  extensive  new  works  on  tho  banks  of 
the  Thames  at  Blackwall,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  tbe  export  and  import  shipping 
trade  in  connexion  with  their  ordinary  railway 
traffic  between  the  districts  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  and  the  metropolis.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  just  purchased  one  of  the  large  ship- 
building yards  at  Blackwall,  on  which  they 
intend  to  form  a shipping  dock  and  river  outlet, 
together  with  the  construction  of  other  works 
and  buildings  for  carrying  on  this  new  branch 
of  marine  traffic.  The  shipbuilding  premises 
which  they  have  purchased  nearly  adjoin  those 
of  Messrs.  Wigram  4 Co.,  and  are  upwards  of 
seven  acres  in  extent.  The  last  vessel  built 
there  was  launched  some  weeks  ago,  and  within 
the  last  few  days  the  oompaoy  have  obtained 
possession  of  the  property,  which  is  immediately 
to  be  converted  for  its  future  intended  use.  The 
works  which  the  company  are  about  to  execute 
include,  in  addition  to  a water  area  and  river 
outlet,  a new  river  wall,  with  wharfs  for 
loading  and  noloading  purposes,  and  the  storage 
of  merchandise,  together  with  sheds  and  ware- 
honses.  Several  lines  of  rails  will  also  be  laid 
down  in  connexion  with  the  company’s  main 
line,  which  will  admit  of  the  railway  wagons 
coming  direct  alongside  tbe  vessels  within  the 
depot  for  the  pnrposeof  loading  and  discharging 
goods.  The  company  intend  to  obtain  access  to 
the  river  and  depot  by  the  construction  of 
branch  lines  from  tbe  Midland  Company’s  main 
lines  to  form  a junction  with  the  North  London 
Company’s  railway,  and  thence  with  the  Black, 
wall  line. 


THE  TOWN-HALL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Extensive  alterations  and  decorative  works 
have  been  carried  out  at  the  Birmingham  Town- 
hall,  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  musical  festival. 
In  the  basement  adequate  cloak-room  provision 
has  been  provided  for  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  to  effect  this  object  two  additional 
flights  of  steps  have  been  constructed, — one  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left.  The 
partitions  which  form  the  cloak-rooms  can  all 
be  removed,  so  as  to  leave  the  basement  clear 
for  other  purposes  should  it  be  required.  The 
approaches  to  the  orchestra,  especially  that  at 
the  Ratctiff-place  side,  used  on  the  occasion  of 
concerts  by  the  principal  performers,  have  been 
widened,  and  for  singers  waiting  a " turn”  or 
encore  a small  additional  green-room  has  been 
provided.  The  staircase  leading  to  tbe  upper 
seats  of  the  orchestra  has  been  widened.  With 
regard  to  the  lighting  of  the  hall  a great  im. 
provement  has  been  effected.  The  old  gas- 
pipes,  which  have  been  in  use  since  the  build, 
ing  of  the  Town-hall,  have  been  removed,  and 
a new  service  laid.  An  extra  special  service 
can  also  be  laid  on  when  occasion  requires.  The 
three  chandeliers  which  depend  from  tho  ceiling 
have  been  lowered  18  in.,  and  gilt  brackets  have 
been  affixed  to  the  walls.  It  has  also  been 
sought  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  hall. 
The  work  of  decoration  was  not  entrusted  to  a 
protessed  decorator,  but  the  designs  were  drawn 
by  Messrs.  Martin  4 Chamberlain,  arobitects, 
and,  under  their  superintendence,  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Seers,  of  Broad-street. 

Reyardless  of  tbe  voices  of  the  singers,  the 
pitch  of  tho  organ  in  the  Town. hall  has  (accord, 
ing  to  tbe  Gazette)  been  sharpened 

three  times  since  it  was  built,  to  suit  the  con- 
tinual raiding  of  the  pitch  of  the  instruments 
in  the  orchestra.  The  remonstrances  of  the 
great  vocalists  have,  however,  at  last  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  about  a much-desired  change. 
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The  instruinents  and  the  organ  will,  at  the 
forthcoming  festival,  be  at  a uniformly  lower 
pitch  than  on  previous  occasions.  Sharpening 
the  pitch  of  the  organ  was  a somewhat  simple 
operation,  as  the  pipes  had  only  to  be  cat 
shorter,  but,  to  lower  it,  nearly  all  the  principal 
pipes  had  to  be  lengthened,  each  metal  pipe 
having  a tube  of  the  same  calibre  and  quality 
soldered  on  its  top.  All  pipes  nnder  1 ft.  in 
length  were  transposed  by  introducing  a new 
pipe  of  1 ft.  in  length,  and  by  taking  away  the 
top  note.  The  number  of  metal  pipes  alone  thus 
pieced  is  1,3-19.  There  are  also  new  centres  to 
levers  of  manual  actions,  the  brass  wire  having 
decayed.  The  32>fc.  diapasons  and  trombone  are 
completed  to  the  top  of  the  register.  Messrs. 
Hill,  of  London,  the  builders  of  this  magnificent 
organ,  presented  Mr,  Bossward  with  the  pipes, 
<to.,  for  this  part,  in  order  to  ensure  the  same 
quality  of  tone  throughout. 


THE  NEW  COUNTY  ASSIZE  COURTS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The  new  County  Assize  Conrtsat  Nottingham, 
to  which  we  made  a brief  reference  receatly 
(p.  746,  ante),  have  been  completed  and  opened. 
As  to  the  Criminal  Conrt,  we  learn  that  it  was 
laid  down  by  the  Visiting  Justices  as  a governing 
principle  that,  whilst  every  consideration  was 
due  to  the  public,  yet  that  the  court  was  erected 
for  business  purposes,  and  therefore  the  conve- 
nience  of  the  executive  was  the  chief  considera- 
tion,  and  this  idea  has  been  throughout  insisted 
upon  by  the  Visiting  Justices.  Acting  upon 
it,  a table  of  adequate  dimensions  ooonpies 
the  centre  of  the  court:  on  one  side  of  it  are 
seats  for  the  leading  connsel,  with  rising  tiers  of 
seats  for  the  juniors,  whilst  immediately  behind 
the  leaders,  and  between  them  and  the  juniors, 
is  a sunk  seat  for  solicitors,  who  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  be  in  direct  communication  each  with 
his  own  counsel.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table 
immediately  opposite  to  the  counsel  is  placed 
the  jury-box.  and  next  to  that  is  a box  expressly 
appropriated  to  reporters.  At  the  end  of  the 
table  is  a raised  and  spacious  bench  for  the 
judge,  with  his  officers  conveniently  near  him, 
whilst  close  to  the  judge,  and  between  him  and 
the  jury-box,  is  the  witness-box.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  immediately  opposite  the  judge, 
IS  placed  the  prisoners’  dock,  in  full  view  of  all 
concerned}  and  the  combined  effect  of  these 
arrangements  is  that  nothing  intervenes  between 
any  one  person  and  another  engaged  in  the 
matter  before  the  court.  The  judge,  oonnsel, 
jury,  witness,  prisoner,  and  reporters  are 
brought  into_  full  view  of,  and,  as  it  were 
face  to  face  with  each  other,  with  no  obstruction 
between  any  of  them.  The  grand-jury  gallery 
opens  direct  from  the  grand-jury  room,  and, 
aHords  easy  communication  with  the  judge’s 
bench.  The  sheriff’s  gallery,  for  the  public,  is 
opposite  the  grand-jury  gallery,  and  at  the  west 
end  of  the  court  is  a gallery  for  the  jurors  in 
waiting,  whilst  in  the  front,  but  on  a low  level 
are  spaces  for  the  witnesses  in  waiting  and  the 
general  public.  The  heating  and  ventilation 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Co 
of  Trowbridge.  ’’ 

The  work  was  originally  begun  by  Mr.  George 
Johnson,  but  he  having  relinquished  his  contract, 
the  works  have  been  completed  by  Messrs.  Fish 
& Son.  Mr.  Sanders  is  the  architect,  Mr  Tate 
having  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works 


sandstone,  and  the  joiners’  work  of  pitch  pine. 
The  style  is  an  adaptation  of  Early  Gothic.  All 
the  work  has  been  satisfactorily  executed  by 
Mr.  James  Ridehalgh,  of  Liscard,  the  sole  con 
tractor. 


CORNWALL  CONGRESS  OP  THE  BRITISH 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  papers  promised  are  very  numerous,  and 
have  due  reference  to  the  locality.  Our  readers 
may  judge  for  themselves,  for  here  is  a list  of 
them  ; — 

Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.  A.,  “ On  the  Fleets  of  the  Ancients 
in  Cornish  Waters.” 

E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  “OnCotehele  House  and 
its  Architecture,  St.  Neot’s  and  Temple  Churches,”  &c. 

Rev.  Dr.  Margoliouth,  “The  Pros  and  Cons,  on  the 
Etymology  of  certain  Words  in  the  now  obsolete  Cornirh 
Language.” 

J.  R.  Planch6  {Someriet  Herald),  “On  the  Earls  of 
Cornwall.” 

W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.E.S.L,,  “ On  the  Local  MSS.” 

S.  I.  Tucker  (Houge  Croix),  “The  Duchy  and  Dukes  of 
Cornwall.” 

George  E.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  “On  Legends  connected 
with  some  Cornish  Families.” 

J.  T.  Burgess,  F.S.A.,  “ On  the  Tribal  Arrangements  of 
the  Gaels  sod  Celts." 

Henry  Jenner,  '■  On  the  Ancient  Cornish  Language.” 

Rev.  W.  S.  Lach  Szyrms,  M.A.,  “On  the  Spanish 
Descent  upon  :Newlyn  ” ; “ On  the  History  of  the  Land's 
End  ” ; and  “ On  the  Sennen  and  St.  Just  Churches.” 

Eev.  W.  Jago,  B.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Cornwall, 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  “On  the  Antiquities  of  Bodmiu  " 
and  “ On  the  Crosses  of  Cornwall.”  ’ 

T.  Q.  Couch,  F.S. A.,  “On  the  History  of  Restormel 
Castle,”  aud  “ On  the  Holy  Wells  of  Cornwall.” 

Rev.  Prebendary  Kinsman,  M.A.,  “OnTintsgel  Church 
and  Castle.” 

Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth,  M.A.,  “ On  the  Roman  Roads 
ofCornwall.” 

Rev.  J.  J.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  “ On  Launceston  Castle.” 

J.  S.  Phene,  LL.D.,  “On  the  Kapi>v^,  or  Horn  of  the 
Keltic  People,  and  its  various  Applications."  “ On  the 
Dragon  of  Cornwall. ” 

Rev.  8.  M.  Mayhew,  M.A.,  Jottings  on  rornwall.” 

Rev.  William  C.  Lukis,  M.A.,  “ On  the  Cornish  Mega- 
htbs.”  ” 

C.  Lynam,  “On  the  Churchyard  Crosses  of  Staflbrd- 
shire.” 

iS'  “On  the  Ancient  Boronghs  of  Cornwall, 

ith  Notes  on  their  Arms  niid  Devices.” 

Thomas  Cragoe,  F.R.G.S.,  “ On  King  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.” 

Thomas  Kerslake,  " On  the  Early  Saints  ofCornwall,” 

H.  Sewell  Stokes,  Hon.  Local  Secretary,  “A  short 
■^“ount  of  Cornish  Eistories  and  Books  on  the  County  " 

J . Noye,  “ Curiosities  of  Modern  Cornish  Speech.” 


WALLASEY  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  from  the  designs  of  Mr  T 
Mellard  Reade,  C.E.,  architect  to  the  Liver^i 
School  Board,  have  jasb  been  completed,  and 
were  opened  on  Monday,  the  7th  inst  The 
plana  were  chosen  in  a limited  competition  out 
of  eight  sets,  and  the  building  is  considered  to 
be  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  amiddle-class 
grammar  school. 

f onn  now  built  contains  accommodation 
for  -00  boys,  divided  into  100  seniors  and  100 
juniors,  with  two  aohool-rooms  and  three  class- 
rooms.  The  entrances,  which  are  from  theplay- 
grounds,  are  porches  containing  lavatories  and 
cloak-rooms.  The  two  schoolrooms  can  be 
throvrn  together  by  sliding  screens,  and  they 
then  form  a very  fine  room  for  public  meetings 
lectures,  &o.  “ ’ 

The  plan  is  arranged  so  that  when  the  build- 
ings are  completed  accommodation  will  be 
obtained  for  400  scholars,  with  master’s  room 
and  physical  laboratory  in  addition  to  six  class- 
rooms. The  whole  of  the  walls  are  of  local 


ESSEX  ARCH-aiOLOGIOAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annnal  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  Isb  inst.,  at  Colchester,  in  oonjnnotion 
with  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Arohmological  Insti- 
tnte,  and  was  of  a purely  formal  character. 

The  report  of  the  Council  points  to: — 

“The  continued  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  which 
_jw  numbers  (including  thirteen  corresponding  associates) 
about  230  members,  showing  (aotwiihstanding  some 
inevitable  yearly  lossess),  an  increase  of  more  than  fifty 
during  the  last  four  years. 

'The  financial  statement  to  the  30th  of  June  shows  a 
balance  of  2u7Z.  3s.  3d.  in  favour  of  the  Society.  Bills 
more  recently  discharged  have  reduced  this  to  172L  68.  8d 
which,  with  two  years’  interest  cn  lOOL  stock,  invested  on 
account  of  life  compositions,  and  since  received,  will 
remain  to  meet  the  cost  of  publication  and  other  expenses 
of  the  current  year. 

The  Council  regret  that  the  appeal  made  for  aid  to 
enable  them  to  publish,  partly  by  subscription  (not 
limited  to  members  of  the  Society),  illustrations  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  mural  paintings  discovered  at  Cop- 
ford,  has  not  met  with  the  success  which  they  had  so 
confidently  anticipated.  Only  111.  Os.  6d.  have  beensctually 
received,  but  subscriptions  to  about  twice  that  amount 
have  been  promised,  a sum,  however,  wholly  inadequate  to 
permit  the  work  to  be  proceeded  with.” 

The  secretary  (Mr.  H.  W.  King)  and  other 
officers  were  re-elected,  and  Sir  Thos.  Western, 
bart.,  of  Felix  Hall,  was  unanimously  chosen  as 
president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Several  new  members  were  elected. 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Lavenham. Jackson,  surveyor  of  the 
Laveuham  Highway  Board,  died  very  suddenly 
a few  days  ago.  < 

Richmond. — At  a meeting  of  the  Richmond 
Select  Yestry  on  the  25th  ult.,  the  highway 
committee  recommended  that  a surveyor  be 
appointed  at  a salary  of  200  gnioeaa  per  annum, 
aud  that  Mr.  Brewer  be  offered  the  appointment 
for  one  year.  Mr.  Maxwell  proposed  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  bat  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Dermer,  J.P.,  the  motion  was  deferred  until  the 
next  meeting,  by  which  time  it  was  stated  the 
duties  of  the  surveyor  would  be  properly  de- 
fined. 

Luton,— M.e,  W.  H.  Leet,  of  Luton,  baa  been 
unanimously  elected  surveyor  to  the  Town 
Council  and  Sanitary  Antbority  of  Luton.  There 
were  three  applicants  for  the  office. 

Herbiy.— At  a meeting  of  the  Derby  Town 
Council  on  the  17th  ult.  the  resignation  of  the 
borough  surveyor  (Mr.  Ellice-CJark,  who,  as 
already  announced  in  the  Builder,  bas  been 
elected  surveyor  to  the  Hove  Commissioners) 
was  accepted.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a 
section  of  the  Council  to  reduce  the  salary  of 
Mr.  Ellioe-CJark’s  successor  to  4003.,  bub  a large 
majority  of  the  members  refused  to  stultify 
themselves  by  such  a procedure  in  view  of  the 
certain  increase  in  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  the  post  by  reason  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
town.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Clark’s 
ability,  energy,  and  business  aptitude  were 
testified  to,  but  it  was  questioned  whether  he- 
could  be  allowed  to  resign  then,  seeing  that  his 
appointment  only  dated  from  September  29th 
last.  Mr.  Stenson  contended  that  it  was  an 
annual  appointment,  made  for  twelve  months, 
and  that  if  a gentleman  engaged  to  serve  them 
for  twelve  months  at  a fixed  salary,  he  ought,  on 
public  grounds,  to  be  kept  to  his  engagement. 
An  amendment  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Clark 
should  be  compelled  to  retain  his  office  until  the 
twelve  months  had  expired  fell  through  for  want 
of  a seconder. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Cemetery,  Tyldesley.—At  a meeting  of 
the  Burial  Board,  held  on  the  26th  ult.,  the  com- 
petitivo  designs  for  cemetery  obapels,  lodge,  &o., 
wore  again  under  consideration,  and  were  then 
reduced  to  three  in  number,  viz.,  those  sub- 
mitted by  ” Ecce,”  “Beta,”  and  “As  you  like 
it,”  the  latter  being  ultimately  awarded  the  first 
premium  of  503.  The  successful  design  was 
submitted  by  R.  Knill  Freeman,  architect,  of 
Bolton-le-Moors. 

Neiv  Schools  at  Tuxford. — At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Tuxford  School  Board,  on  the 
4th  inst.,  the  design  for  the  intended  new  school 
buildings  and  master’s  house,  submitted  in  com- 
petition  by  Messrs.  Innocent  & Brown,  of  Shef- 
field, was  unanimonsly  adopted,  and  the  authors 
were  instructed  to  prepare  working  drawings 
and  specifications  for  submission  to  the  Educa. 
tion  Department. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Bath, — On  the  20th  ult.  the  masons  employed 
at  the  Great  Western  Goods  Station,  Lower 
Bristol-road,  Bath,  struck  work  on  account  of 
having  been  required  to  fix  stone  which  had  been 
prepared  away  from  the  work.  Daring  the  day, 
however,  this  matter  and  others  in  dispute  were 
considered,  and  an  understanding  arrived  at 
which  resulted  in  the  men  recommencing  work. 

Gateshead. — After  a struggle  of  thirteen  weeks, 
the  operatives  having  failed  to  gain  the  advance 
sought  for,  they  have  agreed  to  resume  work, 
and  the  employers  have  opened  their  shops, 
anbjeot  to  a set  of  working  rules  to  be  settled 
hereafter. 

Nairn. — A portion  of  the  Nairn  operative 
masons  came  oat  on  strike  on  the  18th  nit.,  with 
the  object  of  compelling  the  employers  to  pay 
them  at  the  respective  works  on  every  alternate 
Saturday  ere  they  cease  work  } in  other  words, 
to  receive  payment  of  wages  in  the  masters’ 
own  time,  and  not  oblige  the  operatives  to  call 
at  the  respective  offices.  The  point  has  been 
yielded. 

Jfo3d. — The  proprietors  of  the  Mold  Tin-plate 
Works  having  recently  suspended  payment,  the 
large  body  of  workmen  have  met,  and  have,  it  is 
stated,  decided  to  show  their  sympathy  with 
their  employers  in  a practical  form,  by  pledging 
themselves  to  work  one  week  in  every  month 
until  Christmas,  for  the  benefit  of  their  em. 
ployers,  without  expecting  any  return  in  wages. 
Such  consideration  for  employers  is  not  too 
common  amongst  workmen. 

Greenock. — Last  week  the  operative  masons 
in  the  employment  of  several  firms  were  looked 
ouc  in  GOQseqoenoe  of  a dispute  about  “ brick- 
work.” 

Glasgow. — On  the  24th  ult.  a meeting  of  the 
operative  joiners  on  strike  was  held,  when  it  was 
stated  that  the  men  were  prepared  to  fight  the 
battle  with  the  employers  for  eight  weeks  yet, 
by  which  time  it  was  alleged  that  several  of  the 

roasters  as  each  wonld  cease  to  exist. The 

master  wrights  of  Glasgow  held  their  usual 
weekly  meeting  on  the  27th  ult.  Mr.  James 
Henderson,  of  Kinning  Park  Saw  Mills,  in  the 
chair.  Reports  from  the  districts  were  submitted 
showing  that  in  the  five  districts  there  were  893 
men  working  on  the  masters’  terms,  757  working 
on  their  own  terms,  and  2,163  still  on  strik^ 
The  chairman  stated  that  the  returns  were 
highly  satisfactory,  and  that  the  number  of 
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operatives  working  on  the  masters’  terms  was ' 
daily  on  the  increase. 

Manchester. — The  Jlanchester  Plasterers’  La- 
bourers’ Strike  Committee  on  the  22nd  ult. 
declared  the  strike  closed.  All  the  men  are  now 
employed  at  the  rate  of  wages  claimed,  viz.,  283. 
per  week.  The  strike  has  lasted  sixteen  weeks, 
and  fifty  firms  have  granted  the  concession 
claimed. 

'Bristol. — A mass  meeting  of  the  bnilders’ 
labonrers  of  Bristol  was  held  on  the  20th 
ult.,  to  consider  the  steps  to  be  taken  in 
regard  to  the  approaching  expiration  of  their 
notice  to  the  employers  for  an  advance  of 
three  farthings  per  boor  to  their  present  rate  of 
wages.  The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously carried: — “That  the  general  secretary 
at  once  write  to  the  masters’  association,  respect- 
fully requesting  them  to  send  by  their  secretary, 
at  their  very  earliest  convenience,  a direct  end 
explic't  answer  of  their  intentions  on  the  first 
Monday  in  August. 

Canada. — A novel  case  has  arisen  in  Canada, 
under  the  laws  regulating  trade  unions.  A stone- 
cutter  in  Montreal,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Stone-cutters’  Union,  accepted  work  from  a firm 
employing  union  hands,  but  at  less  rates  than 
the  union  exacted.  The  trade  unionists  then,  by 
threatening  a strike,  compelled  his  discharge. 
The  stone-cutter  has  now  sued  the  trade  union, 
which  is  a regularly  incorporated  body,  for  actual 
and  prospective  losses  caused  by  its  action,  and 
has  laid  his  damages  at  2001.  He  has  engaged 
eminent  ooonsel,  and  expects  to  pursue  the  suit 
vigorously. 

)Soufliporl.— On  the  24th  nit.,  a^the  Soutjiport 


THE  CAKLISLE  STATION  EXTENSION 
WORKS. 

Another  section  of  Messrs.  Ward  & Co.’s 
great  undertaking  in  connexion  with  the  Citadel 
Station  Extension  Scheme  was  completed  last 
week,  when  Mr.  C.  P.  Hardy  set  the  keystone  of 
the  arches  of  the  new  Nelson  Bridge.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  the  22nd  of  Jane,  and  within 
a month  the  three  arches,  comprising  some 
76,930  cubic  feet  of  ashlar  and  raasoury,  have 
been  successfully  completed.  The  arches  are 
semicircular  in  shape,  each  having  a span  of 
36  ft.,  and  a rise  of  18  ft.,  while  the  weight  of 
stone  used  represents  something  like  5,150  tons. 
Mr.  Hemberow  is  engineer  for  the  contractors, 
and  Mr.  Martin  foreman  of  the  masonry  branch 
of  the  work.  In  the  keystone  was  a small 
crevice,  in  which  was  deposited  a bottle  contain, 
ing  a few  ears  of  wheat  and  oats,  a copy  of  a 
local  paper,  and  a document,  on  which  was 
written  the  following ; — 

“ The  old  Nelson  Bridge  was  built  by  subscription.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  bv  the  then  Mavor  (Thomas 
Nelson,  esq.),  on  the  25th  of'June,  18.52,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  in  the  following  year.  The  new 
structure  was  design'd  by  Messrs.  Blyth  & Cnnuingham, 
civil  engineers,  Edinburgh  ; it  was  erected  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Ward  & Co.,  contractors,  of  Glasgow,  at  the  cost 
of  the  Citadel  Joint  Station  Committee.  The  new  bridge 
was  commenced  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1876,  and  the  key- 
stone of  the  last  arch  was  set  by  C.  P.  Hardy,  Esq.,  on 
the  22od  July,  1876.’' 

Mr.  Hardy  congratulated  Meaara.  Ward  & Co. 
on  the  aoapicioua  termination  of  this  important 
part  of  the  work.  As  many  of  them  would  per- 
hapa  be  aware,  it  was  now  aomething  leas  than 
two  years  since  he  was  honoured  by  being  called 


Petty  Sessions,  a joiner,  named  Thomaa  Jonea,  | upon  to  cut  the  first  sod  in  connexion  with  the 
who  is  out  on  strike,  was  charged  with  intimi-  I railway  extension  scheme,  and  such  had  been  the 
dating  and  assaulting  another  joiner,  named  | intelligence  and  energy  brought  to  bear  upon 
Thomas  M'Grovan.  For  some  time  past  the  j the  work  aince  that  time,  that  the  progress  made 
joiners  of  Southport  have  been  on  strike,  and  seemed  almost  incredible,  — a state  of  things 
fresh  men  have  been  brought  to  the  town  by  the  ' which  redounded  to  the  credit  of  the  contractors 
masters,  the  complainant  in  the  case  being  one  and  the  staff  in  their  employ, 
of  them.  On  tbe  15th  ult,,  the  union  “ picket” 
had  been  watching  tbe  complainant  for  about  an 

hour,  after  which  time  the  men  accosted  him  in  "SEW  PUBLIC  BATHS 

Chapel  - street,  when  high  words  and  blows  ‘ - r ii. 

followed,  M'Govan  having  told  him  that  he  was  I Dundee. — A large  firet-claaa  awimming-batb 

determined  to  remain  with  hia  employers, ! has  been  opened  at  Dundee  by  the  baths  com- 

Messrs.  Wiehart  & Irving.  The  defendant  was  j mittee  of  the  Town  Council.  The  cost,  with 
fined  101.  and  costa.  Notice  of  appeal  was  given.  I other  hatha  completed  or  in  progress,  has  been 
TFiUen/ialJ.— After  the  rim  and  mortise  lock- ' upwards  of  5, 5001.  The  bath  just  opened  is 
makers  of  Willenhall  were  ont  on  strike  three  ' 68  ft.  by  30  ft.  There  are  two  other  baths,  54  ft. 
weeks  for  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  on  their  ; by  28  ft.  and  56  ft.  by  28  ft.  respectively.  The 
wages,  the  masters  consented  to  refer  the  dispute  plans  were  prepared  by  the  city  surveyor. 
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M'Kaig,  of  Liverpool,  which  provides  for  a 
swimming-bath  only,  70  ft.  by  30  ft.  wide.  This 
modification  of  the  original  scheme,  it  was  ex- 
plained, was  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 
public  to  come  forward  with  the  necessary 
capital.  Tbe  secretary  stated  that  467  shares 
had  been  taken  up,  amounting  to  2,335/.,  and 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  tbe  bath  was  1,9501., 
and  incidentals,  350J. 

Scarborough. — The  new  baths  which  are  being 
erected  by  the  South  Cliff  Bath  Company  in 
Ramsdale-road,  are  now  nearly  completed.  The 
Turkish  bath  is  a very  important  feature  in  the 
arrangements.  The  architect  is  Mr.  JohnPetoh. 

Rotherham. — For  many  years  a great  want 
has  been  felt  by  the  working  classes  residing  in 
the  Chapeltown  district  of  a suitable  place  in 
which  to  bathe.  This  difficulty  is  now  removed 
through  tbe  enterprise  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ogden, 
who  has  opened  a new  bathing  saloon  at  Charlton 
brook.  The  water  is  conducted  in  pipes  from 
the  centre  of  tbe  Charlton  dam.  The  baths 
will  be  known  as  tbe  ” Victoria  Baths.” 

Doncaster. — A new  swimming-bath  has  been 
opened  near  the  Marsbgate  railway  crossing, 
Doncaster.  The  bath  proper  is  90  ft.  long  by 
40  ft.  wide.  Its  depth  ranges  from  3 ft.  to  7 ft., 
the  bottom  being  covered  with  bard  smooth 
cement.  At  the  east,  west,  and  south  sides  is  a 
pavement  formed  of  cement,  12  ft.  wide,  and 
adjoining  the  wall  on  the  south  side  has  been 
erected  a bench  or  form  for  bathers  to  sit  on. 
On  tbe  northern  sideof  the  bath  there  is  a pave- 
ment 6 ft.  wide,  the  remainder  of  the  space 
being  taken  np  by  a row  of  dressiug-boxes, 
twenty-seven  in  number. 


to  tbe  arbitration  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Fisher,  the 
vicar  of  tbe  parish.  He  awarded  the  men  7i 
per  cent.  On  the  26bh  ult.  the  customers  of  the 
employers  affected  by  this  award  received 
circulars  announcing  that  the  employers,  be- 
lieving they  had  a good  case,  consented  to 
refer  the  matter  to  arbitration ; but,  to  their 
surprise,  the  umpire  has  awarded  the  men  7i  per 
cent,  advance,  to  take  place  at  once.  Much 
against  their  wish,  they  (the  employers)  are 
compelled  to  advance  their  goods  5 per  cent., 
including  orders  now  unexecuted. 


THE  WELSH  SLATE  TRADE. 

PRICES  DURING  THE  PAST  TEN  TEARS. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Mining  Journal  gives 
the  following  table,  showing  tbe  prices  of  elates, 
first  quality,  per  thousand,  of  the  sizes  most  in 
request,  and  for  a period  of  ten  years.  The 
prices  are  determined  by  the  leading  quarry 
proprietors  or  their  agents  at  the  commencement 
of  each  year.  Progressive  prices,  he  says,  indi- 
cate, of  course,  corresponding  demands,  and  the 
slate-produciiig  areas  being  practically  limited  it 
is  difficult  to  foresee  any  diminution  in  the 
present  demand,  or  that  any  equivalent  will  be 
adopted  combining  the  lightness,  durability,  and 
inexpensiveness  of  the  Welsh  roofing  slate. 
Slate  quarrying,  from  its  nature,  may  be  sus. 
pended  without  any  pecuniary  loss,  and  is,  con- 
sequently, freer  from  the  serious  disadvantages 
of  strikes  or  trade  combinations  than  perhaps 
any  other  branch  of  British  indnstry  : — 


Hertford. — A new  swimming-bath  has  been 
opened  at  Hertford.  The  contractors  were 
Mr.  Potter  (London)  and  Mr.  Green  (Stanstead). 

Chatham. — The  question  of  providing  public 
baths  for  tbe  inhabitants  of  Chatham  and 
Rochester,  which  has  been  before  the  public  for 
a number  of  years  past,  would  appear  to  have 
entered  on  another  phase,  the  trustees  of  Watts's 
Charity,  who,  under  the  scheme  settled  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  was  the  body  charged  with 
providing  tbe  baths,  having  decided  at  their  last 
meeting  to  relegate  the  powers  they  possess  to  the 
Corporation  of  Rochester,  the  trustees  handing 
over  to  tbe  latter  body  the  sum  of  2,0001.,  which 
they  were  authorised  by  their  scheme  to  expend 
in  providing  baths,  and  paying  the  corporation  a 
further  sum  of  2001.  annually  for  maintaining 
tbe  baths.  The  portion  of  the  soheme  for  pro- 
viding wasbbonses  will  not  be  carried  out,  the 
arrangements  being  for  baths  alone. 

TrccZ7i.esl)ury. — The  Wednesbury  Local  Board 
propose  to  borrow  2,0001.,  for  the  erection  of 
new  public  baths,  in  conjnnction  with  which  will 
be  a free  library,  proposed  to  be  provided  at  an 
additional  cost  of  1,0001. 

Chester. — A company  was  formed  last  year 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a large  floating  bath 
on  the  Dee,  with  thorough  swimming  and  private 
bathing  accommodation.  The  Duke  of  Westminster 
beaded  the  share  list,  and  warmly  commended  the 
scheme.  The  second  annual  general  meeting  of 
tbe  shareholders  has  been  held.  The  directors’ 
report  stated  that  they  were  now  in  a position  to 
commence  the  work.  They  had  abandoned  tbe 
old  design,  and  now  submitted  one  by  Mr.  Rae 


MINTON’S  TILES. 

HOLLINS  V.  CAMPBELL. 

This  case  came  before  Vice-Chancellor  Malius 
on  the  3l8t  ult.,  when 

Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C.,  moved,  on  behalf  of  the  plaiDtifl*,  Mr. 
Michael  Daintree  Minton  Hollina,  to  restrain  the  de- 
feadants,  Mr.  Colin  Minton  Campbell,  M.P.  for  North 
Staffordshire,  and  Robert  Minton  Taylor,  formerly 
partners  in  the  firm  of  Minton  Hollins  & Co.,  at  Stoke- 
npon. Trent,  from  carrying  on  any  part  of  the  business  or 
manafacture  of  encanstio  tiles  or  tUes  used  for  flooring 
pavements  at  No.  27,  Walbrook,  London,  so  long  as 
any  part  of  the  business  of  Minton  it  Company  should  be 
carried  on  there  under  the  name  of  “ Minton,”  or  that 
name  should  be  affixed  to  the  bouse  or  circulars,  and 
business  letters  should  be  issued  from  that  address  under 
that  style,  and  to  restrain  them  from  usinu  the  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  tile  bnsioess  which  might  be  contained 
any  letter  addressed  to  Messrs.  Menton  & Company, 
oke-npon-Trent,  and  which  might  come  to  their  hands. 


Stoke-npon-Trent,  and  which  might  < 

After  hearing  Mr.  Cotton,  Q.C.,  for  the 
defendants, 

The  Yiee-Chancellor  said  that  on  a very  full  argnment  of 
the  case,  the  defendants,  Campbell  and  Taylor,  bad 
already  been  restrained  from  using  the  name  of  **  Minton  ” 
as  connected  with  flooring  tiles.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
partnership  between  them  it  had  been  agreed  that  Mr. 
Campbell  shonld  have  the  exclnsivo  use  of  the  name  in 
connexion  with  the  “china”  trade,  and  Mr.  Hollins  the 
same  user  in  connexion  with  the  “tile”  business.  Since 
the  order  in  May,  1875,  letters  had  been  addressed  to  the 
firm  of  “ Minton  &Co.,’'  at  Stoke,  in  reference  to  flooring 
tiles,  and  it  seemed  that  those  letters,  instead  of  being  at 
once  forwarded  to  Minton  Hollins  4 Co.  (which  was,  per- 
haps, what  tbe  plaintiff  conld  not  insist  upon),  tbe  plaintiff 
complained  that  they  were  returned  to  the  writers  with 
this  intimation, — " We  do  not  make  flooring  tiles,  but 
when  we  want  them  we  apply  to  Campbell's  Brick  and 
Tile  Company."  Those  letters  were  written  by  a firm  of 
which  Mr.  Campbell  was  the  senior  partner,  two  gentle- 
men of  the  name  of  Minton  being  associated  with  him, 
and  the  question  before  the  Court  was  whether  that  was  a 
proper  course  to  adopt.  Hia  lordship  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  a proper  course,  but  would  not 
then  say  anything  more,  not  having  belore  him  the  firm 
of  Minton  4 Co.,  by  whose  authority  the  letters  com- 
plained of  were  written.  It  seemed  strange  that  a gentle- 
men who  was  member  for  the  county  in  which  the  works 
were  situated  should  not  have  disdained  sneh  devices  of 
trade.  There  would  be  leave  given  to  amend  the  bill,  and 
the  motion  would  stand  over  to  the  second  motion  day  in 
Michaelmas  sittings,  to  be  treated  as  the  hearing  of  the 


PRICE  PER  THOUSAND  (FIRST  QUALITY). 


Name. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

*1874. 

1875. 

£ a. 

£ a. 

£ a. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ s.  d.'£  3.  d 

£ s.  d. 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 

11  5 

11  5 

11  6 (' 

12  5 ( 

13  10  0 

9 10 

9 10 

9 10 

9 8 

9 8 

9 8 

9 10 

6 10 

6 15 

0 15 

6 15 

6 15 

6 15 

6 15 

6 10  C 

8 10  0 

7 15  0 

5 5 

5 5 

5 5 

6 5 

5 5 

5 5 

5 5 

6 5 0 

Viscountesses  (18  in.  bv  9 in.)  

4 0 

4 0 

4 0 

4 3 

4 3 

4 3 

Short  Ladies  (14  in.  by  8 in.) 

2 5 

2 5 

3 5 

2 2 

2 2 

2 3 

2 3 

2 6 0 

PLASTERERS  AND  OVERTIME. 

Three  journeymen  plasterers, — Shaw,  Har- 
land,  and  another, — were  summoned  by  their 
employer,  a contractor  for  plastering  work,  for 
damages  alleged  to  be  sustained  by  reason  of 
their  not  fnlfilling  their  contract. 

Mr.  Murray,  the  pUintilT,  said  that  on  June  30  he  went 
to  Newcastle  to  look  for  some  plasterers,  and  engaged  the 
three  defendants  at  a wage  of  IL  19s.  per  week,  and  over- 
time if  convenient,  The  contract  was  to  last  (or  six  weeks, 
and  the  men  were  also  to  have  their  fares  paid  Co  their 
place  of  work,  and  all  three  started  work. 

A week  afterwards  they  asked  to  be  pot  on  overtime, 
when  witness  told  them  if  they  got  it  his  other  men  would 
want  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  be  could  not 
give  overtime  at  all.  Next  week  they  again  applied  for 
overtime,  and  on  being  refused,  all  three  lelt  work  at 
once.  In  consequence  of  this,  witness  had  suffered 
damage,  caused  by  having  to  pay  labourers.  One  labourer 
served  two  plasterers,  and  when  the  defendants  left  so 
summarily,  witness  had  to  pay  labourers  for  doing  prsc- 
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tically  nothing.  He  had  lost  3L  by  each,  and  3s.  3%d.  for 
each  railway  faro. 

The  defendants  urged  never  being  engaged  for  six  weeks, 
as  it  would  have  been  against  the  Union  rnlea.  The  plain- 
tiff, they  said,  had  promised  to  let  them  work  as  much 
overtime  ns  they  liked,  and  finding  they  could  not  get 
overtime,  they  gave  the  usual  one  hour’s  notice,  and  left 
work. 

The  magistrates  adjudged  the  two  first  men  to  pay 
21.  3s.  S^d.  damages,  and  costs  each,  and  the  third  inaa 
had  loft  the  town. 


ST.  JOHN’S  GATE. 

Sm,— My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a statement 
in  your  reporter’s  resiimS  of  my  paper  on  St.  John’s  Priory, 
Clerkenwell,  before  the  Architectural  Association.  It  is 
said  there,  in  your  issue  of  July  Ist,  that  Sir  Edmund 
Lechmero,  hart.,  M.P.,  who  has  bought  the  gatehouse, 
has  fitted  up  one  of  the  upper  rooms  a9“a  chapel."  As 
this  is  uot  the  case,  and  as  such  a report  did  not  certainly 
originate  from  me,  perhaps  yon  will  kindly  insert  this  con- 
tradiction. Gbobgb  H.  Bikch. 


EAC-SIMILE  OF  THE  BATEUX 
TAPESTRY. 

8iB,' — Some  time  ago,  having  just  read  Freeman’s 
'*  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,"  I became  very  desi- 
rous of  Feeing  a fac-dmiU  of  tho  Bayeux  tapestry, 
Finding  that  one  had  recently  been  exhibited  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  I went  there,  bat  ascertained  that  it  had  been  re- 
turned to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  I inquined  at 
the  Museum  of  every  person  I came  across  who  seemed 
to  possess  any  authority  there,  but  could  not  obtain  any 
information  about  it.  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  it 
had  been  lent  to  some  provincial  exhibition.  I was  there- 
^fore  compelled  to  give  up  my  search  in  that  direction.  I 
*had  no  idea,  nor  hsd  any  of  those  of  whom  I inquired, 
that  it  was  covered  with  other  drawings,  as  “ Ghost  " tells 
us  is  the  case,  I may  add  that  I think  it  an  admirable 
suggestion  of  his  that  a/ae-ifniiJe  should  be  brought  out 
by  the  Art-Union  of  London.  A Eeadee. 


“FAIR  MEASURE.” 

Sia, — In  your  impression  of  the  15th  ult. 
a oorrespondent  (Mr.  J.  Robson)  has  deemed  it 
necessary  to  caution  bnilders  against  the  “sack, 
ing”  propensities  of  lime  merchants.  As  a 
member  of  an  establishment  which  supplies  the 
article  in  question  to  most  of  the  extensive  works 
of  the  metropolis,  I trust  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  of  allowing  me  to  make  one  or  two  obser- 
vations  on  Mr.  Robson’s  letter. 

In  the  first  place,  permit  mo  to  say  that  it  is 
not  the  practice  of  my  firm  to  send  oat  for  a 
yard  of  lime  seven  sacks  measuring  3 ft.  6 in. 
by  41  in.  in  girth,  nor  has  it  ever  been  so,  and  I 
should  gravely  question  whether  such  a practice 
can  be  ctherwiae  than  most  exceptional.  For 
years  past  the  measurement  of  our  sacks  has 
been  35  in.  in  length  by  44  in.  in  girth,  ten  of 
which  well  filled  are  delivered  to  the  yard,  and 
I can  prove  to  demonstration  (for  the  lime 
always  rises  a good  deal  above  the  mouth  of  the 
sacks)  that  if  fairness  be  observed  in  the  mea- 
suiement  there  is  no  deficiency. 

But  Mr.  Robson  seems  to  question  whether 
the  use  of  sacks  is  for  the  convenience  of  the 
builder.  Had  he  known,  or  had  he  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  value  of  the  sacks  per  yard 
approaches  very  nearly  to  the  value  of  the  lime 
itself;  that  the  use  of  sacks  is  not  paid  for;  that 
builders’  labourers  commonly  appropriate  them 
to  their  own  purposes,  chiefly  for  backing  hats  ; 
that  numbers  are  lost  for  which  the  merchants 
can  never  be  reimbursed  ; and  that  it  takes  double 
the  labour  to  load  a cart  with  lime  in  sacks  as 
compared  with  that  which  is  required  without 
them, — he  could  hardly  have  conveyed  the  im- 
plication that  sacks  are  used  for  the  merchant’s 
advantage. 

There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  Mr,  Robson’s 
letter  which  loads  me  to  make  a remark  in  the 
interest  of  the  smalle  dealer.  He  says: — “It 
is  quite  certain  there  is  no  reason  why  27  cubic 
feet  should  not  be  served  to  the  yard.”  Legally 
speaking,  he  is  right.  But  Mr.  Robson  seems  to 
imagine  that  a yard  of  Hme  can  be  certified 
under  all  circnmstances,  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  a ton  of  coats  or  a bushel  of  potatoes.  This 
is  not  the  fact.  Let  me  tell  him  for  his 
information  that  a yard  of  lime  in  the  merchant’s 
shed  is  not  a yard  of  lime  in  the  builder’s  yard. 
Moreover,  I can  assure  him  that  a yard  of  lime, 
such  as  no  one  could  legally  question,  at  the 
burner’s  works  would  not  generally  weigh  more 
than  8 owt.  j that  a yard  taken  directly  out  of  a 
barge  would  weigh  over  9 cwt. ; and  one  taken 
out  of  the  merchant’s  shed  woold  weigh  about 
10  cwt.,  the  difference  being  accounted  for  by  tho 
broken  pieces,  &a.,  filling  up  all  the  interstices. 
For  a praotical  illustration  of  this  I would  ask 
Mr.  Robson  to  conceive  of  a cobio  yard  of  cannon 
balls.  When  he  has  weighed  it,  let  him  fill  up 
all  the  vacant  spaces  with  small  shot,  and  though 
he  will  then  have  no  more  than  a cubic  yard  of 


spherical  metal,  he  will  obviously  have  a denser 
and  more  valuable  measurement. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I offer  no  apology 
for  dishonesty;  on  tho  contrary,  I would 
encourage  builders,  in  common  with  all  other 
, buyers,  to  be  on  their  guard  against  sharp  prac- 
tice. But  I think  I have  said  enough  to  show 
that  lime  measurement  is  somewhat  exceptional ; 
that  the  harsh  application  of  the  legal  maxim, 
caveat  emptor,  cannot  here  be  so  rigorously 
pressed  as  if  weight  were  the  standard  ; and  that 
the  use  of  sacks,  so  far  from  being  an  advantage 
to  the  merchant,  is,  as  a rule,  regarded  by  him 
as  a nuisance,  to  be  avoided  wherever  it  is 
possible.  A.  Dale. 


PLATE  CLOSETS. 

Sir, — Having  erected  afire-proof  plate-closet, 
I shall  be  glad  for  some  advice  from  your  many 
practical  readers  as  to  what  the  shelves  should 
be  made  of.  I think  terra-cotta  or  fire-clay,  if 
tho  lengths  could  be  obtained,  would  be  best. 

Eboracum. 


THE  DERBY  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

On  the  Ist  inst.  the  Baroness  Burdett-Contts 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  buildings 
about  to  be  erected  on  Green.hill  for  the  pnr- 
poses  of  the  Derby  Central  School  of  Art.  The 
central  building  will  consist  of  two  wings,  having 
an  open  court-yard  between  them,  so  arranged 
as  to  obtain  a north  light  for  all  the  drawing- 
rooms.  The  wings  are  united  at  the  east  and 
west  ends  by  corridors  connected  with  all 
necessary  offices,  staircases,  and  entrances. 
The  whole  of  the  elementary  schools  de. 
voted  to  the  teaching  of  the  younger  students 
are  on  tho  groond-floor,  so  that  the  more 
advanced  pupils  only  need  have  access  to 
the  first  floor.  The  several  rooms  are  planned 
with  a view  to  keep  the  sexes  as  distinct  as 
possible,  all  rooms  for  the  sole  use  of  tho  ladies 
being  in  the  front  of  the  building,  and  near  their 
entrance.  The  rooms  used  in  common  are 
acoessible  from  both  ends  by  separate  doors,  and 
those  on  the  first-floor  by  separate  staircases 
also.  Only  the  wing  on  the  north  aide  is  to  be 
at  present  built,  the  plan  being  so  arranged 
that  the  bnildings  may  be  erected  in  sections 
without  impairing  the  usefulness  of  any 
portion.  The  gronnd-floor  consists  of  a porch 
and  entrance-hall  in  the  centre  of  tho  building, 
facing  Green-hill,  opening  on  the  front  corri- 
dors,  but  shot  off  therefrom  by  means  of  an 
inner  glass  screen.  Communicating  with  the 
front  corridor  on  the  north  of  the  entrance  are 
the  principal  stairs,  ladies’  elementary  room, 
and  a passage  to  the  machine  drawing-room  and 
back  corridor.  On  the  south  side  of  the  entrance 
are  the  secretary’s  room,  store-room,  elementary 
room,  and  cottage  for  curator,  this  latter  being 
so  placed  that  tho  curator  may  have  easy  access 
to  the  front  door  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
building. 

The  construction  of  the  roof  of  the  Antique 
and  Painting  Rooms  is  peonliar,  and  especially 
adapted  for  the  admission  of  uninterrupted  light, 
as  it  partakes  of  one  great  curve  from  the 
height  of  the  sills  of  the  windows  to  the  apex  of 
the  roof,  the  roof  of  these  rooms  and  the  win- 
dows  therein  being  carried  on  curved  iron  prin- 
cipals, to  allow  of  this  form  of  construction 
being  adopted  ; the  result  is,  that  in  these  win- 
dows all  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  skylight 
and  perpendicnlar  side  light  are  obtained,  with- 
out  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  block  caused 
by  the  wall-plate  at  the  janctore  of  the  two. 
This  form  of  construction  has  also  been  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Waller  & Son,  the  architects,  in  the 
School  of  Art  at  Gloucester,  and  has,  it  is  said, 
been  found  to  answer  extremely  well,  and  to 
be  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the  schools. 

The  fronts  towards  Green-hill  and  Degge- 
street  will  be  of  stone. 

The  cost  of  the  present  section,  with  land, 
architects’  charges,  &c.,  will  be  at  least  7,0001. 
Messrs.  J.  & E.  Wood,  of  Derby,  are  the  con- 
tractcra  for  the  work. 


Scientific  Museum  at  South.  Kensington. 
Mrs.  Griesbaoh  has  presented  to  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Counoil,  for  the  proposed  Scientific 
Museum,  a valuable  collection  of  aoouatica!  ap- 
paratus, invented  and  made  by  her  late  husband, 
John  Henry  Grieabach.  This  apparatus  is  now 
exhibited  in  the  loan  collection  of  scientifio 
apparatus. 


UNHEALTHY  DWELLINGS  AT  JARROW. 

At  the  Jarrow  County  Petty  Sessions,  on  the 
11th  ult.,  a case  in  which  Mr.  Drewettwas  sum- 
moned for  being  the  owner  of  the  houses.  Nos.  1, 
2,  3,  4,  and  5,  Bensham-square,  and  Nos.  27  and 
29,  Dog  Bank-row,  Jarrow,  which  were  alleged 
to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  a nuisance 
injurions  to  health,  was  heard  before  Messrs. 
J.  B.  Dale  and  A.  Leslie,  and  the  case  was  at 
this  time  adjonrned.  The  decision  of  the  Court 
was  subsequently  delivered  at  the  South  Shields 
Petty  Sessions.  The  decision  was  as  follows  : — 

“After  giving  the  evidence  in  this  matter  oor  careful 
consideration,  and,  nt  the  request  of  both  parties,  per- 
sonally inspecting  the  premises,  we  have  come  clearly  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are — bo'h  from  the  dampness  of 
the  walls  in  the  lower  rooms,  and  the  want  of  air  ven- 
tilation in  tho  upper  rooms — in  such  a state  as  to  be 
a nuisance,  and  injunoas  to  the  health  of  the  parties 
residing  therein.  Except  for  the  observations  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Hannen, 
in  giving  judgment  in  tbe  case  of  the  Groat  Western 
Railway  Company  c.  Bishop,  we  should  have  doubted 
whether  aub-8ection9l  of  the  Pnblic  Health  Act,  1875,  did 
not  require,  in  order  to  give  ns  jurisdiction,  that  there 
should  be  a nuisance  injurious  to  public  healtb,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  some  member  of  the  public  other  than  the  occn- 
pier;  but  tbe  judges  there  point  out  that  injury  to  tho 
health  of  some  person  is  sufficient.  We,  therefore,  order 
that  the  nnisauce  should  be  abated  within  fourteen  days  ; 
and  further,  the  nuisance  being  such  as  to  render  tho 
houses  and  bnildings,  in  our  judgment,  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  we  prohibit  the  using  thereof  for  that  purpose 
until  they  are  rendered  Et,  and  we  order  tho  defendant  to 
pay  the  cost  of  these  proceedings.” 

Mr.  H.  E.  Duncan,  who  represented  tho  defendant,  gave 
notice  ofappeal. 


DISPUTED  ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

HADFIELD  AND  SON  V.  GAINSJ'ORD. 

This  case,  which  we  reported  at  the  time, 
was  part  heard  at  the  County  Court,  on  the  28th 
of  June  last,  and  was  down  for  farther  hearing 
on  tho  9th  (Wednesday).  Messrs.  Hadfield 
& Son,  however,  having  been  informed  that  the 
defendant  bad  paid  into  coort  the  amonnt  of 
their  claim,  and  the  fall  costs  of  tbe  sait, 
requested  their  solicitor  to  stay  further  pro- 
ceedings. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Collision. — The  chapel-of-ease  to  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Vigean,  Colliston,  built  only  a 
few  years  ago,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  M'Laren 
& Aitkin,  architects,  Dundee,  is  being  enlarged, 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  architects.  The 
original  building,  which  seated  250  persons,  was 
oblong,  about  50  ft.  by  28  ft.  The  east  gable 
was  removed,  and  a new  building  of  about  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  present  is  in  course  of 
erection  across  in  the  transept  form.  This  will 
seat  another  250,  or  thereabouts.  At  the  same 
time,  taking  advantage  of  a natural  declivity  at 
the  east  end,  a vestry  and  other  offices  have  been 
provided  under  the  transept.  A portion  of  the 
new  plan  consisted  in  raising  the  walls  of  tho 
present  church  fully  3 ft.  As  this  involved, 
under  ordinary  circnmstances,  tbe  removal  of 
the  roof,  which  was  as  good  as  new,  the  idea  was 
caught  of  lifting  it  bodily,  and  building  the 
additional  height  under  it.  This  idea  has  been 
successfully  carried  out,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Scott,  builder,  and  Mr.  Welsh,  joiner,  tho 
contractors. 

Airdrie. — A new  church  at  the  village  of 
Greengairs,  Airdrie,  has  been  formally  opened  for 
publio  worship.  The  building  is  in  the  Norse 
Gothic  style,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Alexander 
M'Gregor  Mitchell,  architect,  Coatbridge.  It  is 
well  lighted,  comfortably  seated,  and  will  accom- 
modate about  400  worshippers. 

Birtsmorton. — Efforts  are  being  madeto  restore 
tho  ancient  and  historically-interesting  church 
of  Birtsmorton,  which  stands  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Malvern  Hills.  The  edifice,  we  are  told,  im- 
peratively demandBrestoration,  and  fully  1,OOOZ. 
will  be  required  to  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done. 
The  church  and  court  have  special  points  of 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  times  of 
Wycliffe. 

rai-porZei/.— The  work  of  restoriug  the  pariah 
church  of  Tarporley  is  progressing  towards 
completion,  the  work  having  been  going 
on  for  nearly  eleven  years.  Tho  first  step 
towards  tbe  restoration  was  taken  in  the 
chancel,  which,  after  being  almost  entirely  re- 
built,  was  ro-opened  in  1867;  the  nave,  after 
similar  treatment,  was  re-opened  in  1871 ; and 
now  the  last  portion  of  the  work  has  been  com- 
menced in  the  rebuilding  of  the  tower,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  has  been  laid  by  the 
Countess  of  Haddington.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
works  of  restoration  already  completed  has 
been — for  the  chancel,  l,427i. ; for  the  nave. 
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2,896J.j  for  the  organ  chapel  (built  by  the  Earl 
of  Eaddiogton),  1,0001.;  re-eeatiog,  3001. ; and 
lighting,  lOOZ. ; and  now  it  is  expected  the  re- 
Btoration  of  the  tower  will  cost  about  another 
2,550Z.,  making  a total  of  8,273Z.  The  church, 
although  of  considerable  antiquity  as  regards  its 
foundation,  has  a history  which  is  very  uneventful 
and  purely  local.  The  architect  for  the  tower  is 
Mr.  Crowther,  of  Manchester,  who  has  been  the 
architect  for  the  rest  of  the  restorations,  and  the 
contractor  Mr.  James  Fleet,  of  Tarporley. 

Broxted. — The  parish  church  of  Broxted,  near 
Dunmow,  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  diocesan  architect,  and  the 
contract  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Eldon  Works, 
Kennington,  for  the  nave,  in  the  sum  of  1,320Z., 
of  which  900Z.  Lave  been  secured.  A special 
contract  was  entered  into  for  the  chancel  for 
800Z.,  which  has  been  restored  at  the  sole  cost 
of  Mr.  Bichard  Benyon,  of  Englefield  House, 
Berks,  the  lay  impropriator  of  the  parish. 

Qeldesion. — The  chancel  of  Geldeaton  Church 
has  lately  been  re-seated  with  carved  oak 
benches  from  designs  by  Mr.  Penrice,  of 
Lowestoft.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Botwright,  of  Bungay.  Captain  Kerrioh, 
of  Geldeston  Hall,  the  liberal  donor  of  the 
altar-rails  of  brass,  has  enriched  the  church 
with  these  seats,  lie  presented  six  oak  trees 
from  his  estate  at  Geldeston  for  this  purpose, 
one  of  which,  a splendid  tree,  afforded  two 
tons  of  bark.  The  contract  for  the  work 
was  80Z. 

Beaminster. — After  an  examination  of  the 
walls  and  roof  of  the  tower  of  Beaminster 
Church,  Mr.  William  White,  of  London,  reports 
to  the  churchwardens  that  he  finds  “ Consider- 
able substantial  repairs  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  structare.”  For  the  due 
execution  of  these,  including  scaffolding  and 
incidental  expenses,  he  estimates  the  cost  at 
about  350Z.  He  further  reports  that  “ There  are 
also  various  restorations  (such  as  the  pinnacles 
and  the  decayed  enrichment  of  the  tower)  which 
are  very  desirable  for  the  sako  of  appearance 
and  of  completion.’’  The  cost  of  these  he  esti- 
mates at  about  C50Z.,  including  scaffolding  and 
incidental  expenses.  A committee  has  been 
appointed  to  collect  funds  to  carry  out  the 
work. 

Earl’s  Burton. — The  works  connected  with  the 
restoration  of  the  well-known  Pariah  Church  at 
Earl’s  Barton  have  been  discontinued.  We  learn 
from  tho  Northampton  Herald  that  np  to  the 
present  time  nearly  5,000Z.  have  been  expended 
upon  the  restoration.  The  nave,  chancel,  south 
aisle,  and  porch  are  finished,  and  the  Perpen- 
dicalar  screen  has  undergone  repair,  the  old 
damaged  carving  having  been  replaced,  where 
required,  with  new  material.  A portion  of  the 
screen  has  been  elaborately  decorated,  “oaasing 
it  to  appear  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  sacred  edifice,”  The  north  aisle  has 
not  yet  been  brought  under  the  bands  of  the 
restorers,  and  the  tower  (well  known  as  a speci- 
men of  Saxon  work)  remains  at  present  un- 
tonohed.  The  architect  under  whose  directions 
the  work  of  restoration  has  been  carried  out  is 
Mr.  Carpenter,  of  London, 

Ilfracomhe. — The  Church  of  St.  Philip  and  St. 
James  has  been  enlarged.  Various  plana  were 
suggested,  bat  ultimately  Mr.  James  Fowler, 
architect,  of  Louth,  Liocolushire,  who  is  at 
present  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  George- 
ham  Church,  was  consulted,  and  he  saw  that  a 
north  aisle  might  be  added  to  the  chancel  with 
advantage.  The  church,  which  is  situated  under 
Capstone,  was  originally  built  (about  thirty 
years  ago)  from  the  designs,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Hayward,  of  Exeter,  and 
its  architecture  is  of  the  Perpendicular  period 
of  Gothic.  Referring  to  the  details  of  tho 
work  which  has  been  done,  we  may  say  that  ex- 
fcenially  the  new  aisle  is  bnilb  with  materials  from 
the  old  north  wall,  the  three  stained  glass 
windows  being  reinstated  precisely  as  they  were 
taken  out, — two  of  them  in  the  south  side,  the 
other  in  the  east  end.  A new  doorway  adjoin- 
ing the  tower  gives  admission  to  the  worshippers. 
The  roof,  of  pitch  pine,  is  open,  and  consists  of 
four  principals,  supported  by  wall-pieces,  resting 
on  stone  corbels,  with  rafters  between  them, 
boarded  and  covered  with  lead.  A new  arcade 
of  three  arches  in  Bath  stone  occupies  the  place 
of  the  old  north  wall,  supported  on  two  columns 
of  polished  Devonshire  marble,  8 ft.  3 in.  high 
and  1 ft.  9 in.  in  diameter,  and  surmounted 
by  caps.-  carved  in  natural  foliage.  The  total 
cost  of  the  work,  including  the  bells,  is  esti- 
mated  at  about  1,200Z.,  of  which  about  3001. 


are  still  to  be  obtained.  Mr.  Pulford,  of  Barn- 
staple,  is  the  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the 
work;  under  him,  Mr.  Gammon,  of  Barnstaple, 
has  done  the  woodwork ; Mr.  Collins,  of  Ilfra- 
combe,  the  wall  masonry ; and  Mr.  Harding,  of 
Ilfracombe,  the  plumbing  and  ironmonger’s 
work. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Walsall.  — The  memoriul-stonea  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  in  course  of  erection  in  the 
rapidly-extending  and  populous  district  of  Cald- 
more  were  laid  on  the  11th  alt,,  the  site  front- 
ing  to  CorporatioD-street.  The  building,  which 
is  to  be  cruciform  in  shape,  is  designed  in  the 
Early  English  style,  and  the  external  elevations 
are  to  be  executed  in  red  selected  bricks,  jointed 
black,  with  Hollington  stone  dressings.  Inter, 
nally,  the  dimensions  will  be, — length,  80  ft.; 
width  across  the  nave,  42  ft. ; and  across  the 
transept,  66  ft. ; height  to  ceiling,  35  ft.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Loxton,  Brothers,  Wednes- 
bury;  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Rowley  & 
Lynex,  who  have  taken  the  contract  at  6j332Z., 
including  boundary.walls  and  palisades. 

Elloughton. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Congregational  churoh  at  Elloughton,  which  is 
being  erected  upon  the  site  of  tho  old  edifice,  was 
laid  on  the  6ch  alt.  by  Mr.  Evan  Fraser,  M.R.C.S. 
Mr.  S.  Musgrave,  of  Hull,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  J.  Musgrave  is  the  contractor,  the  amount  of 
whose  tender  is  1,3801. 

Bandore. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Siloh  Congregational  Chapel,  Landore,  has  been 
laid,  Tho  new  chapel,  which  will  have  a north 
aspect,  will  be  built  in  the  Lombardio  style,  from 
designs  by  Mr,  Thomas  Freeman,  architect,  of 
Brynhyfrid,  aud  the  tender  of  Mr.  Thomas 
White,  builder,  has  been  accepted  for  its  erec- 
tion. It  is  intended  to  afford  sitting  accommo- 
dation for  1,000  persons.  The  contract  price  is 
4,7001.,  but  some  extras,  such  as  the  surrounding 
walls,  Slc.,  will  swell  the  entire  cost  to  5, OOOZ. 
The  front  will  be  built  of  native  blue  atone, 
relieved  with  Bath  stone  pilasters  and  dressings, 
and  with  Mansfield  arches  aud  columns  to  the 
windows. 

Hatfield  Heath. — The  opening  services  of  the 
new  Congregational  chapel  at  Hatfield  Heath 
were  held  on  the  19th  olt.  The  edifice  has  been 
constructed  from  designs  by  Mr.  Banks,  archi- 
tect, the  contractor  being  Mr,  W,  C.  Cornwell, 
builder,  of  Bishops  Stortford.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a parallelogram,  having  a staircase  at  each  of 
the  four  corners.  To  a certain  extent  the  Gothic 
style  has  been  followed.  The  exterior  walla  are 
faced  with  flints,  relieved  with  Bath  - stone 
dressings  to  the  windows.  A fleche  used  for 
ventilation  rises  from  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The 
interior  arrangements  allow  of  sitting  aocommo- 
dation  on  the  ground  floor  for  250,  and  a galleiy 
runs  round  the  si^ea  and  one  end  of  the  building, 
giving  room  for  200  more.  Au  organ-ohamber 
and  choir-gallery  occupy  the  other  end,  where  the 
pulpit  also  rises  into  prominence.  The  total  cost 
is  4, OOOZ. 

Romford. — The  first  step  towards  the  erection 
of  the  new  Congregational  chapel,  in  South- 
street,  Romford,  was  taken  on  the  21th  ult-.,  by 
digging  the  trenches  for  the  foundations. 
Messrs.  Staines  & Co.,  of  London,  have  been 
commissioned  to  carry  oat  the  designs  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  E.  C.  Allam.  The  building  is  to 
be  of  Gothic  character,  and  surmounted  by  a 
small  slated  spire.  The  cost  will  be  3,210Z. 

Cupar. — On  the  19th  ult.  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  Free  Church  now  in  coarse  of  erection 
on  an  elevated  site  north-east  of  the  Bonnygate 
U.P.  Church,  and  about  fifty  yards  back  from 
the  street,  was  formally  laid  by  Lady  Ba.xter,  of 
Kilmaron,  The  church  is  built  by  the  legacy  of 
7,500Z.  which  was  left  to  the  congregation  for 
the  purpose  by  the  late  Sir  David  Baxter,  of  Kil- 
maron.  From  a number  of  competing  plans  a 
design  by  Messrs.  Dooglas  & Sallar,  architects, 
Glasgow,  was  selected  by  the  Deacons’  Court,  to 
whom  the  congregation  deputed  the  duties  of 
procuring  a plan  and  seeing  after  the  erection 
of  the  edifice.  The  church,  which  is  to  be  of  the 
mixed  Gothic  style,  will  be  a commodious  struc- 
ture, and  will  be  surmounted  by  a spire,  135  ft. 
in  height. 

Newport. — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  in  the  Cemetery.road,  Newport, 
were  laid  on  the  17th  ult.  'Ihe  chapel,  with 
school  and  class  rooms,  is  to  cost  1,500Z.,  of  which 
about  900Z.  are  now  promised  or  in  hand. 
Messrs.  Bidlake  & Fleeming,  Wolverhampton, 
are  the  architects,  aud  Mr.  Ashley,  Newport,  is 
the  builder. 
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Rawtenstall. — Oa  the  loth  ult.  the  foundation, 
stone  of  a school-chapel  for  the  Baptists  of 
Rawtenstall  was  laid  by  Mr.  John  Crabtree.  The 
cost  of  the  new  building  will  be  about  1,0001. 
Land  has  been  secured  for  a future  chapel,  and 
the  schoolroom  is  being  erected  at  the  back  of 
the  plot.  Acoommodation  is  provided  for  250, 
and  in  a gallery  over  tho  vestries  is  provision 
for  80  children.  Messrs.  Tate  & Popplewell, 
of  Manchester,  are  the  architects ; and  Mr.  James 
Walton,  of  Rawtenstall,  is  the  builder. 

Worksop. — The  new  Congregational  church  at 
Worksop  was  opened  on  the  18t,h  ult.  The 
building  is  in  the  Free  Gothic  style,  with  a nave, 
side  aisles,  and  apse.  The  roof  is  open  timbered. 
The  length  of  the  chnrch  without  the  apse  is 
68  J ft.  with  a width  of  40  ft.  The  apse  is  17i  ft. 
deep  by  about  14  fc.  wide  in  the  front.  The 
whole  of  tho  space  inside  tho  apse  is  occupied  by 
what  may  be  called  “ the  minister’s  platform,” 
in  the  front  of  which  is  the  reading  and  preach- 
ing desk.  The  seating  of  the  church  is  of  pitch 
pine,  stained  and  varnished,  and  will  acoommo- 
date  about  450  persons.  The  school  in  connexion 
with  the  churoh  is  not  yet  finished.  It  will  have 
a short  frontage  in  line  with  the  church,  and  will 
be  in  its  design  in  keeping  with  the  cbnroh.  The 
contractors  for  the  buildings  are  Messrs.  Redfearn 
& Son,  of  Worksop. 
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Building  Constructioii : showing  ihe  Employment 
of  Brickwork  and  Masonry  in  the  practical  Con- 
struction of  Buildings.  By  R.  Scott  Bcrn'. 

W.  Collins,  Sons,  & Co.,  London  and  Glasgow. 
This  book  is  intended  to  form  a sequel  to  an 
elementary  volume  on  the  same  subjects  pre- 
viously published  by  the  author.  “Like  the 
preceding  volume,  this  concerns  itself  with  much 
that  is  also  elementary,  and  this  in  order  to  be 
in  conformity  with  the  syllabus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  oil  which  its  arrange- 
ment is  based ; but  it  takes  the  student  several 
steps  farther  on  in  the  study  of  the  subjects.  In 
these  he  is  introduced  not  only  to  a higher  aud 
wider  class  of  practical  work,  but  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  introductory  elements  of  the 
theories  npon  which  certain  departments  are 
based.”  This  is  the  author’s  description  of  his 
object,  which  the  book  fairly  fulfils,  though 
more  in  tho  way  of  practical  example  and  sug- 
gestion than  of  theory.  It  is  not,  however,  very 
systematic  in  arrangement,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  for  wbat  class  of  readers  it  is  precisely 
suitable.  Those  who  wish  to  get  some  general 
insight  into  the  processes  of  building  will  find 
plenty  of  information  and  diagrams,  perhaps 
more  than  they  care  to  go  through  : those  who 
take  it  up  as  a text.book  for  serious  study  of 
the  subject  will  hardly  find  that  it  meets  their 
requirements.  As  it  seems  to  us,  a book  of  this 
class  should  be  either  purely  rudimentary,  or  it 
should  be  thorough  and  exhaustive ; a treatise 
that  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a proper  place  for.  The  book  is,  moreover, 
somewhat  old-fashioned  in  some  points;  the 
employment  of  bond  timber  in  walls,  for  in- 
stance, is  admitted  to  be  considered  objection, 
able  by  many  authorities, but  as  much  observation 
is  devoted  to  it  as  if  it  were  a necessary  part  of 
the  subject,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  a practice 
entirely  condemned  by  experience.  In  the  re- 
marks on  pointing  it  is  stated  that  “some  prefer 
to  point  the  outer  joints  at  the  same  time  as  the 
building  progresses, — that  is,  while  the  raortar|iB 
soft;  others  after  the  wall  has  been  for  some 
time  completed,  and  the  mortar  is  "hard  ” ; to 
which  the  author  adds,  “ this  latter  is  the  better 
practice,”  but  gives  no  reason  for  saying  so.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  process  of  filling  the  joints 
with  mortar  for  show,  after  the  working  mortar 
is  dry,  is  one  of  the  most  silly  fasbions  of  modern 
building;  and  whatever  advantage  of  c-ffect  it  is 
supposed  to  have  is  short-lived,  and  requires  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  frequent  renewal.  The 
chapter  on  arches  is  most  specially  open  to  the 
objection  we  have  raised  above;  it  professes  to 
go  into  the  subject,  but  in  so  empirical  and 
illogical  a manner  as  to  be  of  little  nse.  In  a 
chapter  on  “miscellaneous  illustrations  of  work 
in  stone”  we  have  specimens  of  the  varions 
styles  of  Gothic  window,  though  there  is  no 
possible  reason  given  for  picking  out  this  special 
feature  in  Gothic  architecture  and  no  other  for 
illustration;  it  only  seems  as  if  the  author 
thought  some  Gothic  windows  would  look  well  on 
the  page  as  illustrations.  The  drawings  convey 
no  idea  of  the  real  spirit  of  Gothic  work,  and 
give  no  sections  of  mouldings  ; and  the  speci- 
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men  given  of  a window  in  what  is  called  the 
“transitive”  stjle  (by  which  we  suppose 
“transitional”  is  meant)  is  like  nothing  in 
heaven  or  earth.  This,  however,  is  the  usual 
fault  with  practical  books  when  their  authors 
attempt  dealing  with  the  art  side  of  the  subject. 
The  best  part  of  the  treatise  is  the  description 
of  the  various  species  of  brick  bonds,  and  of 
masonry ; and  information  about  foundations, 
concrete  building,  and  qualities  of  different 
stones,  is  given  in  a compact  form.  But  as 
a whole  the  treatise  is  a specimen  of  the  art  of 
what  is  called  “ book.making,” 


Teclinologisc]i,eii  WorterMich,  in  Framosisch&r, 
Deutscher,  irnd  Englisher  Sprache.  By  Alex. 
ANDER  & Louis  Tolhausen.  Leipzig : Tauch- 
nitz. 

This  is  the  German.EngHsh.Prench  version  of  an 
international  dictionary  of  equivalent  technical 
terms  in  those  three  languages,  compiled  by  Herr 
A.  Tolhausen,  translator  at  the  Patent  Office  in 
this  country,  and  revised  by  Herr  L.  Tolhausen, 
French  consul  at  Leipzig.  The  compilation  of 
such  a dictionary  must  have  been  a work  of  im- 
mense labour,  as  the  reader  may  imagine  when 
we  mention  that  it  contains  nearly  950  closely 
printed  three-oolumn  pages,  giving  the  equi- 
valents in  three  languages  of  every  class  of 
technical  expression  used  in  arts,  trades,  and 
commerce  (diem  Kunst,  Gewerhe,  und  Handel 
vorlcommen).  The  osefnlness  of  such  a book, 
to  those  whose  business  or  profession  leads 
them  from  one  country  and  from  one  language  to 
another,  can  hardly  be  over-rated;  especially  as 
many  of  the  terms  used  are  ignored,  almost 
necessarily,  in  ordinary  dictionaries  of  language 
compiled  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  We  owe 
the  more  debt  to  those  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  compile  such  a book,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
one  of  those  works  in  which  the  oonsciouanesa  of 
having  done  good  service  must  be  the  author’s 
chief  reward;  a publication  of  this  kind,  though 
involving  a great  deal  of  hard  and  uninteresting 
labour,  seldom  bringing  much  of  either  fame  or 
profit  to  those  who  have  toiled  over  it.  To  pro- 
nounce  authoritatively  whether  the  book  is 
accurate  and  full  in  its  treatment  would  almost 
involve  going  over  again  tho  labours  of  its  com- 
pilers ; but  as  far  as  we  have  had  time  to  examine 
it  we  can  testify  that  it  bears  every  mark  of  care 
and  thoroughness  in  treatment.  The  authors 
print  as  a motto  on  the  cover  the  inscription 
placed  on  the  Bell  in  Schiller’s  celebrated 
poem, — “ Concordia  soil  ihr  Name  sein”  We 
hope  the  value  of  the  Technological  Dictionary 
will  be  recognised,  and  that  it  will  prove  widely 
useful.  We  may  observe  that  no  English  pub- 
lisher’s name  is  appended  to  the  copy  sent  to  us  : 
we  presume  this  is  an  oversight. 


Eoads,  Streets,  and  Pavements.  By  Q.  A.  Gill- 
more,  A.M.,  Lieut.. Colonel  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers.  ;New  York;  D.  Van  Nostrand. 
London : Triibner  & Co. 

On  such  a subject  as  this  the  author  necessarily 
borrows  the  experience  of  European  countries. 
He  is,  however,  able  to  give  as  much  as  he  takes, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  street  railways,  and 
he  here  gives  the  chief  particulars  of  certain 
horse-railway  companies  for  the  year  1873,  the 
examples  being  selected  so  as  to  afford  information 
respecting  the  operation  of  such  railways  in 
the  crowded  streets  of  cities  as  well  as  on  ordi- 
nary roads.  The  particulars  are  given  first  in 
respect  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  rail- 
ways;  and,  secondly,  of  their  maintenance,  in- 
eluding  the  working  e-tpenaes  and  the  amonnt 
of  the  revenue ; and  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  working,  here  or  elsewhere 
the  facta  obtained  from  the  experience  with 
Existing  roads  are  the  only  safe  guides. 


Grosveaor  House  Gallery.— The  Duke  of 
Westminster  is  desirous  that  designers,  artisans, 
and  the  like,  employed  in  any  branch  of  art 
applied  to  productive  industry,  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  Grosvenor  House,  with 
its  works  of  art,  daily,  including  Sundays,  during 
the  mouths  of  August  and  September,  1876 
from  two  p.m.  to  six  p.m.  He  regrets  that,  for 
want  of  room,  he  cannot  extend  the  admission 
beyond  the  persons  specified.  Varions  mannfac- 
turers  and  others  engaged  in  the  production  of 
decorative  art  have  consented  to  issue  tickets  of 
admission,  according  to  the  restriction  which  it 
has  been  necessary  to  lay  down. 


Proposed  Alterations  at  Southwell 
Minster. — After  many  years’  delay,  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  some  little  lime  ago 
resolved  that  the  work  of  restoration  at  South- 
well  Minster,  Notts,  should  be  proceeded  with, 
and  brought  to  a speedy  conclusion.  Their 
architect,  Mr.  Christian,  forthwith  furnished  a 
plan,  the  main  feature  of  which  appeared  to  be 
the  removal  of  the  choir  stalls,  throwing  open  to 
their  full  length  the  chancel  aisles,  which  he  pro- 
posed should  be  fitted  with  chairs.  It  was  sup. 
posed  that  by  this  arrangement  there  would  be 
accommodation  in  this  part  of  the  church  alone 
for  abont  700  people,  and  that  this  number  would 
scarcely  be  exceeded  on  ordinary  Sundays.  Mr. 
Christian  further  suggested  that  the  nave  should 
be  reserved  for  speoial  occasions.  The  estimated 
cost  is  23,000i.  According  to  a correspondent  of 
a Nottingham  paper,  the  Commissioners,  having 
examined  these  proposals,  forwarded  them  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  for  his  opinion.  The  bishop 
consulted  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A,,  who  could  not 
endorse  Mr.  Christian’s  plans,  believing  that 
lesthetically  and  ecclesiastically  they  were 
wrong.  Mr.  Street’s  proposal  is  said  to  be  to 
retain  the  choir  stalls,  so  to  lighten  the  screen 
as  to  make  it  us  little  of  an  obstruction  as  pos- 
sible both  to  seeing  and  hearing  in  the  nave;  to 
place  the  pnlpit  so  that  the  preacher  shall  be 
visible  and  audible  in  the  chancel  and  nave  at 
the  same  time ; to  place  the  singing  men  and 
boys  where,  he  says,  they  were  originally  in- 
tended  to  be,  on  the  screen ; to  have  a small 
organ  on  each  aide,  and  to  remove  the  great 
organ  to  some  place  which  could  easily  be  pro- 
vided for  it.  The  bishop,  at  a recent  gathering 
of  clergy  and  gentry,  wished  any  person  who 
was  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  sneb  a 
matter.  Only  one  gentleman  did  so  at  the  time, 
and  he  did  it  with  clearness  and  force.  He  advo- 
cated  the  separation  of  oboir  and  nave,  as  now, 
partly  because,  in  his  judgment,  they  were  always 
intended  to  be  separate;  partly  because,  since 
the  human  voice  ordinarily  reaches  only  about 
sixty  yards  forward  and  half  that  distance  back- 
ward, a great  deal  of  space  would  be  lost,  so  fur 
as  preaching  is  concerned,  if  the  pulpit  were 
placed,  as  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Street  to  be, 
somewhere  in  the  transept. 

Hijni-Novgorod. — The  great  Russian  fair, 
which  sixty  years  since  was  transferred  to  Nijni- 
Novgorod  from  its  ancient  locality  in  the 
meadows  near  the  monastery  of  Macarieva, 
comes  to  a closeearly  in  September.  Mr.  Doria, 
secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, reports  that  it  is  calculated  that  a million 
persons  visited  the  fair  last  year,  and  about 

150.000  of  them  were  resident  at  a time,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  during  the  fair.  The 
value  of  the  merchandise  actually  sold  at  the 
fair  has  risen  from  49,000,000  roubles  in  181-7  to 

165.090.000  in  1874.  In  the  last-named  year 
upwards  of  6,000  shops  were  let.  The  wholesale 
trade  in  iron,  in  different  forms,  amounted  at 
the  fair  in  1874  to  5,557,800  poods  of  36  lb.  each, 
sold  for  15,955,000  roubles,  equal,  at  33d.,  to 
3,193,8121.  Tea  of  the  value  of  upwards  of 
10,000,000  roubles  was  also  sold.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  lake  enormous  pyramids  of  chests 
of  tea  are  heaped  upon  the  ground,  covered 
only  with  matting  made  from  tho  inner  bark  of 
the  birch  tree.  These  cheats  of  tea,  called 
“taibiki,”  are  so  packed  as  to  be  impervious  to 
rain  or  damn.  Outside  the  ordinary  wooden 
ohest  is  a covering  of  wicker-work  of  cane  or 
bamboo,  round  which,  at  Kiakhta,  raw  bnll-bides 
are  tightly  stretched,  with  the  hair  inwards. 
These  chests  arrive  at  Nijni  from  China.  Large 
sales  are  made  of  corn  and  of  leather  at  the 
fair,  of  fruits  from  Persia,  of  madder  and  wine 
from  the  Caucasus,  and  of  coffee  and  ekiua  from 
Bokhara. 

Wooden  Houses. — Tho  FowHs-Wester  corre- 
spondent of  the  Perthshire  Constitutional  writes 
that  the  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Wilson,  wood  merchants, 
Bonnybank  Sawmills,  Denny,  have  now  com- 
menced  to  cut  and  manufacture  the  timber  in 
the  Back  Wood  purchased  by  them  some  time 
ago.  They  are  allowed  five  years  to  cut  the 
wood.  Houses  have  been  erected  on  the  moor 
for  their  workmen,  the  sides  and  gables  of  them 
being  clad  with  lining  on  both  sides  of  a 4-in. 
standard,  and  the  intermediate  apace  filled  with 
sawdust.  The  roof  is  covered  with  sarking  deals, 
with  felt  on  the  top.  These  houses  are  lighted 
by  means  of  small  windows  placed  in  the  sides. 


Tlie  Haseley  Waterworks. — A Leamington 
paper  states  that  these  works  have  again  come 
to  a standstill,  the  contractor  having  discharged 
the  whole  of  his  men,  and  taken  up  the  position 
of  71071  possiimus.  This  position  is  said  to  be 
owing  to  the  decision  of  the  engineer.  The  con- 
tractor maintains  that  he  undertook  to  lay  theiron 
main  between  two  given  points,  about  a mile,  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  sections  furnished 
to  him,  which  show  that  the  main  waste  be  laid 
with  a uniform  gradient  towards  Warwick.  Part 
of  this  line  Is  in  running  sand,  at  a considerable 
depth,  of  which  some  350  yards  remain  to  com- 
plete. To  avoid  tbe  heavy  expense,  theengineer 
proposes  to  jump  over  this  bed  of  sand  by 
means  of  a syphon,  and  orders  the  contractor  to 
carry  it  out  under  the  powers  given  to  him  in 
the  contract.  The  contractor,  it  seems,  disputes 
this  power,  but  will  carry  out  the  work  on  con- 
dition of  indemnification  for  results,  and  com- 
pensation for  his  outlay.  This  is  the  second  con- 
tractor for  the  work  who  has  stopped,  the  first 
contractor  having  stopped  on  account  of  a dis- 
pute as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  for  working  in 
hard  strata.  (See  Builder,  Deo.  11,  1875,  p. 
1115  ) Legal  proceedings  are  pending,  a writ 
having  been  issned  against  the  corporation  at 
the  instance  of  the  first  contractor. 

“ Wide  ” Tendering*. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Bethnal-green  Board  of  Guardians  on  tho 
let  inst.,  one  item  of  business  was  the  opening 
of  tenders  for  the  carrying  out  of  certain  works 
for  the  preservation  and  adding  to  the  security 
of  the  large  water-tank  at  the  top  of  the  work- 
house  infirmary,  which,  according  to  a report 
recently  presented  by  the  surveyor,  weighs  when 
charged  abont  50  tons.  The  tenders  submitted 
were  as  follows : — 

MarshaU £122  0 0 

Purnell  60  0 0 

Stamp  & Bowtle 49  0 0 

Wire  30  0 0 

Judd  & Jluwkiogs  25  0 0 

ThomersoQ  17  10  0 

A short  conversation  took  place,  in  the  course  of 
which  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  great  dis- 
parity  in  the  amount  of  the  tenders,  and  Mr. 
Thoraerson’s  representative  was  called  in,  and 
asked  whether  he  had  carefully  gone  through 
the  specification,  and  was  prepared  to  exeente 
the  work  for  the  sum  named,  to  which  question 
he  returned  an  affirmative  reply.  The  tender 
of  Mr.  Thomerson  was  accepted. 

An  Incident  in  a Life. — A correspondent 
writes  : — “ On  Sunday,  July  9tb,  there  entered 
Christ  Church,  Cork,  and  took  a seat  where  hia 
family  (an  English  family,  some  time  resident  in 
that  city)  a very  long  time  ago  worshipped,  a 
white-headed  man,  who  held  in  his  hand  a 
Prayer-book,  one  of  those  presented  to  the  young 
of  both  sexes  by  the  ‘ association  ’ formed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  (and  still  existing) 
‘ for  Promoting  the  Knowledge  and  Practice  of 
the  Christian  Religion.’  It  contained  his  name 
and  an  engraved  tablet;  for  it  was  awarded  to 
him  as  a prize  at  a competitive  examination  in 
that  church,  and  bore  the  date  1812.  Sixty-four 
years  have  passed  since  then.  He  had  kept  the 
prayer-book  all  that  time.  He  read  from  it  tho 
service,  substituting  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria 
for  that  of  King  George  III.,  and  gave  thanks 
to  God  for  blessings  of  a long,  a successful,  a 
happy,  and  a very  busy  life,  the  fruit,  these 
blessings  may  have  been,  of  seed  planted  by  the 
book  given  to  him  sixty-four  years  ago.  The 
white-headed  man  was  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall.” 

Surrey  Archseological  Society.  — This 
society  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  3rd  inst.,. 
at  Godalming,  under  the  presidency  of  Viscount 
Midleton.  The  party  proceeded  in  carriages  to 
visit  Thursley,  Elatead,  and  Peper  Harow.  A 
paper  on  the  antiquities  of  Godaiming  was  read 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A.,  after  which  the- 
; parish  church  was  visited,  and  some  remarks 
made  by  Major  Heales,  F.S.A.  Thursley  Church 
was  described  'oy  Mr.  Nevill,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Baily  gave  an  explanation  of  the  old  timber  oon- 
Btraotion.  At  Elstead  an  interesting  paper  was 
read  on  “Elstead  and  its  Church,”  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kerry.  At  Peper  Harow,  the  residence 
of  the  president,  the  Hon.  George  Brodrick  read 
a paper  upon  its  antiquities.  The  church  was 
also  visited,  and  some  notes  on  the  monumental 
brasses  were  given  by  Major  Heales.  In  the 
evening  the  party  dined  at  the  Public  Hall, 
Godalming. 

Hew  Municipal  Buildings  at  Leicester. — 
New  municipal  buildings,  erected  at  a cost  of 
about  50,000j,,  were  opened  at  Leicester  on 
Monday  last  by  the  Mayor. 
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The  Proposed  Vestry  Hall  at  Penge. — 

The  South  London  Press  Jearna  from  a circular 
issued  by  Mr.  Elkiogtou,  who,  it  will  be  re. 
membered,  was  lately  appointed  architect  of  the 
new  Penge  vestry  offices,  that  after  the  remarks 
made  by  a vestryman  at  a recent  meeting, 
alleging  that  some  of  the  members  were  taken 
by  surprise  in  the  matter  of  bis  appointment, 
and  that  with  further  opportunity  for  discussion 
a different  result  might  have  been  arrived  at,  he 
has  determined  “ to  discontinue  acting  any 
longer  under  the  authority  of  the  resolution 
passed  on  the  26th  ult.”  (June).  By  removing 
every  obstacle  as  far  as  he  is  individually  con- 
cerned, be  wishes  to  afford  the  Yestry  the 
opportunity  of  dealing  hereafter  with  the  ap- 
pointment  of  an  architect  as  freely  and  unfettered 
as  if  the  resolution  had  not  been  passed.  To  a 
statement  that  prior  to  the  Vestry  meeting  held 
on  the  26th  of  June  he  had  announced  himself 
as  the  arohitect  of  the  new  buildings,  he  gives 
the  most  unqualified  and  positive  contradiction. 

John  O’Groat's  House:  The  New  Hotel. 
A new  hotel  is  now  in  course  of  completion  at 
John  0 Groat’s,  so  that  visitors  to  the  “ end  of 
the  world”  may  have  adequate,  accommoda- 
tion for  rest  and  refreshment.  The  new  hotel  is 
built  facing  the  east,  with  an  octagonal  tower 
reaching  a considerable  height,  the  rooms  in  the 
interior  retaining  the  “John  O’ Groat’s  House” 
shape.  The  proprietor  of  the  Dunoansbay  pro- 
perty, Mr.  Thomson  Sinclair,  has  planned  and 
erected  the  hotel,  whioh,  though  not  very  ex- 
tensive, affords  a very  considerable  amount  of 
accommodation,  and  is  exceedingly  comfortable. 
There  are  three  good  public  rooms  well  finished, 
and  affording  a splendid  prospect,  the  tower- 
room  having  windows  on  five  sides  of  theoctao'on. 
There  are  six  comfortable  bed-rooms  and  other 
conveniences.  When  everything  is  completed 
there  will  be  abuudant  stabling  and  other  out- 
houses. 

Ordnance  Survey  of  Derby. — The  Ordnance 
survey  of  the  town  and  county  of  Derby,  by  the 
Royal  Engineers,  is  progressing  satisfactorily, 
and  a station,  or  “ crow’s-nest,”  of  timber  has 
been  erected  at  the  summit  of  All  Saints’ 
Tower  for  the  purposes  of  the  survey.  The 
staging  of  timber  on  the  top  of  the  tower  has 
been  erected  by  a detachment  of  civil  assistants 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government  at  South- 
ampton,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Buckle,  and  upon  it  will  be  fixed  a tent,  or 
observatory,  containing  the  instruments  neces- 
sary for  the  undertaking. 

The  Water  Question  at  Hastings.  — A 
few  days  ago  the  solicitors  of  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Hatchard  applied  to  the  Home  Secretary,  stating 
that  their  client  felt  so  apprehensive  of  his  safety 
that  he  dared  not  enter  the  borough  even  to 
apply  for  a warrant.  A reply  was  sent  by  the 
local  antborities  that  there  was  no  reason  what- 
ever to  fear  a breach  of  the  peace.  Telegrams 
from  some  person  or  persons  were  also  sent  from 
London  to  the  local  authorities,  and  to  private 
residents  of  the  town,  that  an  attack  with  Greek 
fire  and  catapults  was  meditated  on  Mr.  Hat- 
chard’s  property. 

Reredos  at  St.  Stephen’s,  Ciewer. — A new 
reredos  has  just  been  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  the  chancel  of  this  churob,  at  a cost  of  about 
4001.  It  is  the  gift  of  two  anonymons  donors. 
The  si\bject  is  the  Vision  of  St.  Stephen.  At 
the  bottom  are  two  medallions,  in  one  of  which 
St.  Stephen  is  represented  praying  for  his  mur- 
derers, and  in  the  other,  he  is  being  carried  by 
devout  men  to  his  burial.  The  painting  of  “ The 
Good  Shepherd,”  whioh  has  hitherto  been  affixed 
to  the  east  wall  as  an  altar-piece,  has  been 
removed. 

Judges’  Lodgings  for  Swansea. — The 
Cambrian  calls  attention  to  the  utter  absence 
of  a suitable  residence  for  her  Majesty’s  judges 
when  visiting  Swansea.  It  would  appear  that 
the  want  has  long  been  admitted,  and  that  not 
only  has  the  site  been  selected  and  approved, 
but  plans  have  been  prepared  and  sanctioned. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  nothing  more  appears 
to  have  been  done.  Meanwhile,  the  town  is  in 
danger  of  losing  the  assize  sittings  altogether, 
unless  adequate  accommodation  be  provided. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society, — The  meet- 
ing last  week  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  moved  and  seconded  by  the  Hon.  C.  S. 
Butler  aud  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  advising  the 
Council  to  make  the  beet  arrangements  in  their 
power  to  effect  a complete  separation  of  the 
Society  from  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  and 
to  dissolve  the  connexion  with  South  Kensington. 


Beggar's  Knap,  Dorchester. — The  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  have  given  their  sanction  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Corporation  of  Dorchester  for 
leasing  a portion  of  the  land  known  as  Beggar’s 
Knap  for  building  purposes.  Their  lordships, 
however,  expressed  the  hope  that,  in  deference 
to  the  strong  feeling  entertained  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, some  condition  should,  if  possible,  be 
attached  to  the  grant  of  the  leases  by  which  all 
the  trees,  or,  at  any  rate,  those  wortbpreserving, 
should  bo  left  standing. 

Whitworth  Scholarships. — The  following 
is  a list  of  candidates  snccesaful  in  the  compe- 
tition for  the  Whitworth  Scholarships,  1876,  in 
connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department : 
Henry  S.  H.  Shaw,  engine-fitter,  Bristol ; Robert 
Greenhalgh,  meobanioal  engineer,  Atherton,  near 
Manchester;  John  Ryan,  engineering  student, 
Newport,  Monmouthshire;  William  H.  Williams, 
draughtsman,  Swindon;  John  W.  B.  Wright, 
pattern  maker,  Hull ; Jordan  Niohols,  meebaui- 
cal  engineer,  Over  Darwen. 

An  Old  Servant. — We  are  told  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp,  head  foreman  to  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Messrs.  T.  & H.  Hartley,  of  the 
Westminster  Marble  Works.  He  died  suddenly 
on  Saturday,  the  5th  inst.,  of  heart  disease, 
after  the  long  and  faithful  servitude  of  more 
than  forty  years.  Inconsequence  of  the  great 
and  varied  experience  he  acquired  during  this 
long  period,  he  was  looked  np  to  as  an  authority 
in  his  craft  as  a marble  mason. 

Hygeopolis  is  to  be  the  name  of  the  “ City 
of  Health”  projected  by  a joint-stock  company 
to  carry  out  the  proposals  of  Dr.  Richardson  in 
his  address  on  the  Hygienic  Utopia  last  year.  It 
is  asserted  that  a site  has  been  selected  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  and  operations  are  to  be  com- 
menoed  forthwith.  We  hope  it  is  not  a merely 
speculative  “dodge”  whioh  the  amiable  doctor 
has  been  drawn  in  to  cover.  It  looks  very 
like  it. 

Sawing  Machinery. — At  the  Aberdeen  show 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  Messrs.  Wurr  & Lewis,  of  16,  Walbrook, 
London,  were  awarded  a first-class  prize-medal 
for  recent  improvements  in  their  patent  com- 
bined circular  aud  band  sawing  machine  for 
hand.power.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited  a 
new  combined  general  joiner  and  band-sawing 
machine,  a most  useful  tool,  and  one  whioh  seems 
capable  of  turning  out  a large  amount  of  work. 

The  Sewerage  of  Winchester. — The  Town 
Counoil  of  Winchester  have  decided  to  adopt 
sewerage  for  the  city  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
32,500Z.  The  eystem  to  be  adopted  is  inter- 
mittent downward  filtration,  supplemented  by 
irrigation,  according  to  plans  by  Mr.  J.  Lemon, 
C.E.  If  found  advisable,  the  sewage  will  be 
conveyed  from  the  outfall  by  steam  power. 

Cambrian  Archaeological  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Abergavenny,  on 
Monday,  the  11th  inst.,  and  the  four  following 
days,  when  excursions  will  be  made  to  all  parts 
of  interest  in  the  county,  and  meetings  in  the 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  papers  read. 
A temporary  museum  is  also  being  formed,  to  be 
held  at  the  Town  Hull  daring  the  week. 

Polytechnic  Institution. — A very  pleasant 
and  useful  account  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibi- 
tion, fully  illustrated,  is  given  at  the  Polytechnic, 
by  Mr.  B.  J.  Malden,  P.R.G.S.,  who  went  to 
America  for  the  pnrpose.  Professor  Gardner, 
too,  delivers  a very  good  lecture  on  Combustion. 
“ More  Wonders  in  Wonderland  ” seems  to  ua  a 
little  under  the  mark,  though  Mr.  George  Buck- 
land  is  a practised  band. 

Liverpool  Corporation  Bzhibition  of 
Pictures. — The  antumn  exhibition  of  pictures, 

! which  has  now  become  one  of  the  “institutions” 
of  Liverpool,  will  (according  to  the  local  Journal) 
be  opened  to  the  public  on  the  first  Monday  in 
September.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  exhibits 
of  this  year  will  quite  equal,  if  they  will  not  sur- 
pass, those  of  former  years. 

New  Law  Courts  for  Liverpool. — The 
Liverpool  Journal  understands  that  the  Govern, 
ment  have  given  notice  that  they  will  require 
the  land  on  which  Victoria  Hall  stands  given  up 
to  them  on  the  Slst  inst.  The  land  was  purchased 
by  the  Government  as  a site  for  new  law  courts, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  the  erection  of  the 
courts  will  be  proceeded  with  immediately. 

Toughened  Glass,  according  to  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  is  promised  by  a method  differing 
from  that  of  M,  Bastie.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Herr  Pieper,  and  consists  in  tempering  the  glass, 
while  red  hot,  with  superheated  steam. 


London  and  County  Bank. — The  report  of 
the  London  and  County  Banking  Company  for 
the  half-year  to  Juno  30th,  states  that  after 
paying  all  charges  and  allowing  for  rebate  and 
for  bad  or  doubtful  debts,  there  is  a profit  of 
130,988i.,  or,  with  the  balance  bronght  forward, 

145.7191,  An  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
16  per  cent,  will  absorb  120,0001.  of  this,  leaving 

25.7191.  to  be  carried  forward. 

William  Dawbarn  & Co.’s  Trade  Boot. 
As  this  firm  are  slate,  timber,  tile,  and  iron  mer- 
chants, their  trade  book,  published  monthly, 
becomes  a tolerably  comprehensive  “ Builders’ 
Price  Book.”  Moreover,  it  includes  a consider- 
able number  of  illustrations. 

The  First  Commissioner  of  Works. — It 
is  stated  by  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
Birmingham  Gazette  that  Mr.  Gerard  Noel  will 
succeed  Lord  Henry  Lennox  at  the  Board  of 
Works. 


TENDERS 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Rose  and  Crown, 
Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  Williams,  surveyor 

Hanley  £740  0 0 

Eaton 690  0 0 

Marr  077  0 0 

Uejrle  & Son  664  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  workhouse  in 
Baneroft-road,  Mile-end,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Hamlet 
of  Mile-end  Old  Town.  Mr.  J.  M.  Knight,  arohitect 

Webb  (Hanover-road)  £7,256  0 0 

Webb  (Stratford)  6.6S7  0 0 

Grieves  5,617  0 0 

Eerry  , 6,178  0 0 

Judd  & Co 6,089  0 0 

Ennor 6,041  0 0 

Co-operative  Builders’  Society  6,<X)0  0 0 

Hearle  & Hon  4,738  0 0 


For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  Cherry  Tree 
public-house,  St.  Leonard'a-road,  Bromley.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Knight,  architect;  — 

Enuor £2,216  0 0 

Palmer  2,211  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkings  2,191  0 0 | 

Hearle  .k  Son 1,875  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house,  Ac,,  at  Bromley 
Kent,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts.  Mr.  Geo.  T.  HoweU, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Dwelling-honse.  BUliard-room. 

Crabb £3,765  0 0 £288  0 0 

Patrick  & Son 3,760  0 0 290  0 0 

Richards  3,655  0 o 397  0 0 

Toms 3,600  0 0 272  0 0 

Co-operative  Builders' 

Society 3,161  0 0 246  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Gothic,  Highgats- 
road,  for  Mrs.  Glover.  Mr.  A.  Bradley  Rooke,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  : — 

Temple  A Forster  £706  0 0 

Henning  A Son  697  0 0 

Aiford  665  0 0 

Dainton 697  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  No.  45,  Kensington 
Park  Gardens,  for  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold.  Mr.  C.  N. 
Beazley,  architect : — 

Staines  A Son  (accepted) £350  0 0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  new  beerhouse,  St. 
Dunstau’s-rosd,  Stepney,  for  Mr.  Wingfield.  Mr.  Wm. 
Scott,  architect:— 

J.  A H.  Cocks  £598  0 0 

Sheffield 695  0 0 

Palmer  (accepted) 687  16  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Fountaiu  public- 
house,  Clapton,  for  Mr.  Lincolin.  Mr.  William  Scott, 
architeot : — 

Sheffield  (accepted)  £530  0 0 


For  residence  at  ClilT'a-end,  Thanet,  for  Colonel 
Whitehead.  Jlr.  William  S.  Barwick,  architeot 


Horne £3,879  0 0 

Brown 3,310  0 0 

Harrison 3,563  0 0 

Paramor  4 Son  (accepted)  3,22)  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Red  Lion,  Duke-street,  Manchester- 
square,  for  Mr.  Raemena.  Messrs.  W.  E.  Williams  A 
Son,  architects 

Hearle  A Son  £1,705  0 0 

Ennor 1,080  0 0 

Anley  1,630  0 0 

Eaton  1,588  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Falcon  Tavern,  Knightrider- 


Btreet.  Mr.  W.  Nunn,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied  : — 

Hyde  £1,181  0 0 

Vealo  1,175  0 0 

Drew  1,125  0 0 

Lamble  829  0 0 


For  building  a gardener's  cottage  in  Gensing  Gardena, 
St.  Leonard'e,  Hastings,  for  the  Hastings  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority.  Messrs.  Jefiery  A Skilier,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied 

Parks £725  18  0 

Eldridge 720  0 0 

M'Connell 717  15  0 

Livermore 696  0 0 

For  erecting  nonse  ana  stuaio,  lor  Mr.  Colin  Hunter, 
Holland  Park,  Kensington.  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  archi. 
tect.  Quantities  supulied 

Pritchard  £5,289  0 0 

Scrivener  A White 5,190  0 0 

Nightingale  6,183  0 0 

Hearn 4,900  0 0 

Tyerman 4,591  0 0 
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Tkc  Suez  Canal. 


HEN  the  geDeration 
which  qaarrelled  OTer 
the  merits  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  French 
scheme  for  piercing 
the  Isihmna  of  Soez 
has  passed  away,  the 
world  will  probably 
take  an  independent 
view  of  the  matter, 
and  one  opposed  to 
that  contained  in  blue 
or  yellow  books,  news- 
papers, or  even  the  letters  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  As 
millions  of  French  children  have  long  been  tanght 
a history  of  their  country  essentially  different 
from  that  recorded  of  it  by  any  English  his- 
torians, BO,  perhaps,  a version  of  the  later 
history  of  Egypt  is  already  prescribed  by  autho- 
rity for  the  instruction  of  rising  Frenchmen. 
The  materials  of  our  own  more  prosaic  version 
are  ready  to  hand ; but  they  are  not  quite  pleasant 
readiug.  Those  who  specially  devote  themselves 
to  the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  commerce  may 
doubtless  be  not  unwilling  to  pay  a compliment 
to  English  shrewdness  and  patience,  and  the 
good  luck  which  has  attended  both;  but  those 
Englishmen  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  game  from  a French  as  well  as  an 
English  point  of  view,  and  of  seeing  the  results 
in  the  land  of  promise  itself,  are  not  likely  to 
feel  unalloyed  satisfaction  while  perusing  the 
story,  they  can  only  too  well  anthenticate,  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  It  is  a poor  oompenaation  to  know 
that  statesmen  in  both  countries,  while  estimating 
the  value  of  changes  which  science  and  enter, 
prise  have  accomplished  daring  the  last  forty 
years,  have  been  equally  short-sighted  and  proved 
equally  at  fault.  If,  by  the  pen  of  Lord  Claren- 
don, an  Eoglisb  Liberal  Government  declared  in 
1855  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus  to  be  " physically 
impossible,” — if,  Jq  the  same  year,  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe  said  at  Constantinople  that  it 
would  take  100  years  to  execute,  and  that  the 
moment  chosen  was  inopportune, — with  similar 
blindness,  M.  Thiers  opposed  the  original  project 
for,  we  think,  the  Western  Railway  from  Paris 
to  Hivre,  asserting  his  belief  that  such  a system 
of  travelling  would  never  ” take  root  in  France”; 
and  as  time,  the  avenger,  enabled  the  Minister 
of  Louis  Pdilippe  to  traverse  Europe  from  one 
capital  to  another  after  allies  to  help  his  nnfor- 
tunate  country  against  united  Germany,  so  now 
each  new  circumstance  swells  the  bill  of  indict- 
raent  already  written  against  the  policy  and 


judgment  of  an  English  majority.  Of  course, 
recent  events  in  Europe  have  strengthened  the 
undeniable  revulsion  in  British  public  feeling, 
although  that  revulsion  had  begun  before  France 
received  the  blow  at  home,  which,  it  is  naeless 
to  conceal,  has  crippled  her  efforts  abroad ; and 
the  more  recent  Government  purchase  of  the 
Viceroy’s  rights  in  the  Canal  itself  has  induced 
the  people  of  this  country  to  turn  their  eyes  to- 
wards Egypt,  rendered  all  the  more  interesting 
by  the  nomerons  hypotheses  with  which  the  pro- 
lific imagination  of  Continental  journalists  re. 
oeived  the  news  of  the  unexpected  investment. 
When  years  have  rolled  over  the  sands  of  Suez, 
and  new  buildings  have  surrounded  the  remnants 
of  antiquity  which  dot  them  here  and  there, 
another  and  more  powerful  race  may  rule  Egypt; 
and  a great  canal,  of  which  the  present  one  may 
be  the  mere  shadow  of  its  banks,  may  be  then  in 
course  of  oonstructioD,  just  as,  at  the  present 
day,  the  successors  of  Clive  govern  countries 
which  first  witnessed  the  oonqnoats  of  Dupleix. 
Bat  the  most  skilful  of  historians  cannot  offer 
any  other  interpretation  of  fact  than  that,  in  the 
projection  and  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  to 
France  and  French  engineers  is  due  all  the 
merit;  and  that  upon  this  Canal,  the  commerce 
of  which  is  almost  entirely  British,  with  France 
and  Frenchmen  remains  the  dominant  adminis- 
trative  power. 

If  Eogland  justly  claims  priority  in  the  soien- 
tifio  application  of  steam  and  iron  to  the  internal 
highways  of  Europe,  Prance  has  an  equal  right 
to  the  honour  of  having  overcome  the  obstacles 
of  nature,  and  connected  seas  with  the  canal, 
just  as  at  a later  period  kingdoms  have  been  I 
joined  with  the  railway.  The  great  Canal  of  I 
Languedoc,  begun  in  1666,  and  continned  nnin-  j 
terrup‘^edly  until  lGSl,i3  one  of  the  grand  works  ' 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  connects  the  ' 
river  Garonne  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  | 
Cette,  where  a port  was  constructed  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  thus  joining  the  waters  of 
that  sea  with  those  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
This,  the  Canal  du  Midi,  having  a width  of 
20  metres  (about  66  ft.)  at  the  surface,  was  con- 
structed on  a scale  of  magnifioenco  which,  to 
Englisbmeu  even  in  an  age  of  railways,  may 
doubtless  seem  extravagant.  At  its  highest 
point  it  is  719  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean, 
between  which  and  the  highest  point  there 
are  forty-six  locks  and  eighteen  more  between 
that  point  and  Tonlouse.  Oddly  enough,  it  was 
not  of  any  practical  benefit  until  a short 
time  before  the  railway  -was  opened.  Neverthe- 
less, this  great  work  of  Paul  Riquet  was  begun 
ninety. four  years  before  (Voltaire  says  it  was 
begun  in  1664,  which  would  make  ninety-six 
years  before)  Brindley  in  England  began  the 
Bridgewater  Canal ; and  a monument  to  Riquet, 
erected  by  his  descendants  in  1825,  stands  on  a 
hill  near  the  town  of  Montferrand,  and  not  far 
from  the  summit-level  or  highest  point  of  the 
Canal.  Fired  probably  with  some  very  | 
natural  enthusiasm  for  a kind  of  enterprise  j 
which  constituted  one  of  the  monuments  of  the  . 
French  Augustan  age,  the  promoters  of  the 


scheme  for  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Red  and 
the  Mediterranean  seas  sought,  in  the  vanity 
rather  than  the  cupidity  of  their  natiou,  support 
for  an  undertaking  which  the  best  prece- 
dents and  the  most  liberal  oaloulations  sufficed 
to  brand  with  the  stigma  of  financial  failure ; 
for  though  consummato  tact  and  much  engi- 
neering skill  have  been  constantly  exeroised 
during  the  steady  progress  of  the  works,  the 
Suez  Canal  owes  as  much  to  the  force  of  French 
vanity  as  it  does  perhaps  to  the  energy  of  British 
inactivity.  Throughout,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  ’end  of  the  half-romantic  story,  one  man’s 
name  is  prominent — Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  • 
He  has  treated  with  an  emperor  in  France, 
and  with  ministers  in  England,  in  the  tone 
and  bearing  of  a monarch  unattached.  “You 
have  done  well,”  said  Napoleon  III.  to  him  soon 
after  he  had  obtained  the  firman  of  concession 
from  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  “ in  not  admitting 
other  Governments  to  your  enterprise  ; and  yon 
will  do  well  not  to  relinquish  this  plan.  If  I 
assist  yon  now  there  will  be  war  with  England; 
but  when  the  interests  of  European  capital,  and 
especially  of  French  capital,  are  engaged,  every 
one  will  assist;  and  I first  of  all.”  LordClaren- 
don,  with  whom  M.  de  Lesseps  conversed  in 
Paris  on  the  13th  of  April,  1855,  formally  repu- 
diated the  idea,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues  and 
in  his  own,  that  Eogland  feared  commercial 
competition,  or  would  oppose  a maritime  advan- 
tage by  which  she  would  be  the  first  to  profit ; 
but  soon  afterwards,  in  an  interview  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  M.  de  Lesseps  heard  from  the  lips  of 
the  Prime  Minister  that  it  was  not  only  ” impos- 
sible to  make  the  Canal,”  but  that  “he  knew 
more  about  the  question  than  all  the  engineers 
in  Europe,”  and  that  he  frankly  opposed  the 
scheme.  There  is  something  excusably  magnifi. 
cent  in  the  Frenchman’s  letter  to  M.  Barthelemy 
Saint-Hilaire,  describing  Lord  Palmerston’s 
manner  and  reasoning.  He  wrote:  — "As  I 
listened  to  him,  I asked  myself  from  time  to 
time  whether  the  man  before  me  was  a maniac 
or  a statesman.”  Guizot  was  dead  before  that 
letter  was  given  to  the  world,  or  he  might  have 
oompressod  his  hard  lips  into  a harder  smile  at 
the  thought  that  one  of  his  countrymen  should 
be  enabled  thus  to  speak  exultingly  of  him  who 
had  preached  “ civid  Britanixicus  sum  ” under  the 
very  noses  of  Lonia  Philippe  and  his  obstinate 
adviser. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  writings  of 
Herodotus  have  been  scanned  over  and  over 
again  in  search  of  hints  or  allusions  regarding 
thegeography  and  perhaps  geology  of  Egypt.  But 
thefather  of  history,  who  was  doubtless  still  alive 
in  B.C.408  — the  exact  date  of  his  existence  being 
uncertain, — talks  about  ” the  ancients,”  and 
speculates  upon  what  might  happen  in  20,000  or 
even  10,000  years  with  such  manifest  composure 
as  to  disconcert  a poor  modern  who  is  taught  to 
believe  in  the  antiquity  of  Herodotus.  The 
reference  derived  from  his  description'?  and  hi.s 
arguments  is,  to  use  bis  own  mode  of  expres- 
sion, that  20,000  years  before  he  was  born  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  to  pierce  the 
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letbrnns  of  Saez,  inasmuch  as  do  isthmus  then 
existed;  bni,  says  he,  “ there  is  in  the  Arabian 
territory,  not  fur  from  Egypt,  branching  from 

the  Eed  Sea,  a bay  of  the  sea and  I am 

of  opinion  that  Egypt  was  formerly  a similar 
bay ; this  stretching  from  the  northern  sea 
towards  Ethiopia ; and  the  Arabian  bay  which  I 
am  describing  from  the  south  towards  Syria; 
and  that  they  almost  perforated  their  recesses 
so  as  to  meet  each  other,  overlapping  to  some 
small  extent."  That  the  Egyptians  were  aware 
of  the  advautages  to  be  obtained  by  a tbrongb 
water-paseage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Red  Sea  is  proved  by  the  traces  still  visible  of 
the  canal  which  was  commenced  by  Neco,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  finished — perhaps  restored  or 
repaired — by  Darius,  the  Persian,  who  came  to 
the  throne  of  Persia  B.C.  521.  This  canal  is 
described  by  Herodotus  in  the  following  words : — 
"Its  length  is  a voyage  of  four  days,  and  in 
width  it  was  dog  so  that  two  triremes  might 
sail  rowed  abreast.  The  water  is  drawn  into  it 
from  the  Nile,  and  it  enters  it  a little  above 
the  city  Bubastes,  passes  near  the  Arabian  city 
Patumos,  and  reaches  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  parts 
of  the  Egyptian  plain  that  lie  towards  Arabia 
were  dug  first;  above  this  plain  is  situated  the 
mountain  that  stretches  towards  Memphis,  in 
which  are  the  quarries.  Along  the  base  of  this 
mountain  therefore,  the  canal  is  carried  length* 

ways  from  the  west  to  the  east In  the 

part  where  the  shortest  and  most  direct  passage 
from  the  northern  sea  to  the  southern  (i.e.,  the 

Isthmus  of  Suez) is  the  most  direct 

way  ; but  the  canal  is  very  much  longer,  in  that 
it  is  more  winding,  in  the  digging  of  which  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians 
perished  in  the  reign  of  Neco."  M.  de  Lesseps, 
in  a minute  drawn  up  by  himself  for  presenta- 
tion to  Mohammed  Said,  then  (1851)  Viceroy, 
declares  with  a fervour  which  loses  nothing 
from  the  strokes  of  an  imaginative  pen,  that  the 
idea  of  uniting  the  two  seas  had  occurred  to 
Sesostris,  Alexander,  Cresar,  the  Arab  conqueror 
Auirou,  Napoleon  I.,  and  Mahemet  Ali.  Under 
the  ancient  Egyptian  dynasties,  the  canal,  vil 
the  Nile,  to  which  Herodotus  alludes,  existed  for 
an  unknown  period  of  time;  it  afterwards 
existed,  again  according  to  M.  de  Lesseps, 
" from  the  Roman  conquest  to  about  the  fourth 
century  before  the  Mohammedan  era,  and 
again  during  130  years  after  the  Arab  conquest. 

It  was  Napoleon  the  Great  who,  during  his 
campaign  in  Egypt,  first  took  steps  to  reopen  the 
old  route.  He  appointed  a commission,  and  M. 
Leperethen  said  that  he  would  require  10,000  men 
during  four  years,  and  thirty  or  forty  millions  of 
francs  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  indirect 
passage  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea;  but  he 
half  advised  the  direct  route  from  Suez  to  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pelusium  ; and  this 
advice  was  acted  upon  fifty  years  afterwards  by 
M.  de  Lesseps.  To  this  gentleman  the  present 
canal  was  a mere  dream  in  1819,  although  the 
idea  had  attracted  his  yonthful  fancy  as  early  as 
1832,  while  staying  in  the  oonnlry  itself.  In* 
deed,  his  connexion  with  Egypt  is  of  an  almost 
hereditary  character,  and  deserves  to  be  told  in 
bis  own  words  : — “ In  1803,”  be  says,  " my  father 
was  political  agent  for  France  in  Egypt;  and 
Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  gave  him  instruc- 
tions to  find  a Turkish  chief  of  sufficient  energy 
and  intelligence  to  be  proposed  at  Constantinople 
for  re-investiture  of  the  dignity,  then  almost 
nominal,  of  Pacha  at  Cairo.  Mehemet  Ali,  a 
native  of  Macedonia,  and  commander  of  some 
thousand  Bashi-Bozouks,  but  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  became  the  guest  and  friend  of 
my  father,  who  aided  him  with  his  advice.  . . . 
Fifty  ysars  later  the  son  of  Matthew  de  Lesseps, 
long  the  friend  of  Mehemet  All's  son,  advised 
the  latter  to  undertake  a sobeme  which  will 
render  bis  reign  illustrious."  The  glory  of  that 
scheme,  however,  will  rest,  in  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity, with  the  prince  who  assisted  at  its  accom- 
plishment  rather  than  with  him  who  aided  in 
starting  it;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both 
their  names  are  for  ever  associated  with  the 
Canal.  The  former  has  given  his  to  Port  Said, 
the  future  great  city  at  its  northern  mouth,  and 
the  latter  his, — Ismail  Paoba,  the  reigning 
Viceroy, — to  the  charming  inland  port  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Timsab,  and  called  Ismailla. 

M.  de  Lesseps  was  engaged  on  the  15bb  of 
September,  1854,  upon  the  soaffolding  of  his 
residence  in  France,  adding  ‘‘a  story  to  Agnes 
Sorel’s  old  manor-honse,”  when  some  of  the 
workmen  handed  op  to  him  a packet  of  letters, 
one  of  which  anDounced  the  death  of  Abbas 
Pacha,  who  had  declined  to  entertain  any  scheme 
for  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  His 


Bueoessor  was  no  other  than  Mohammed  Said, 
whose  early  youth  had  been  passed  in  the  society, 
and  perhaps  a little  under  the  guidance,  of  M.  de 
Lesseps.  The  latter,  therefore,  hastened  to 
write  his  congratulations  to  the  new  Viceroy,  and 
said  that  be  would  go  to  pay  his  respects  to  him 
in  "dear  old  Egypt”  where  he  landed,  at  Alexan- 
dria, on  the  7th  of  November,  1854.  His  recep- 
tion by  Said  Pacha  was  precisely  of  a character 
likely  to  be  agreeable  to  M.  de  Lesseps.  The 
Viceroy  talked  about  hia  youthful  grievances, 
and  the  early  nnhappiness  often  alleviated  by  his 
sympathetic  French  friend;  and  when  the  latter 
paid  a morning  visit,  we  are  told  by  M.  de 
Lesseps  himself,  that  " the  Viceroy  left  his 
apartments  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  my  arrival.” 
They  travelled  together  to  Cairo ; and,  on  the 
way,  the  scheme  of  the  canal  was  broached  ; to 
which,  after  several  objections  and  some  argu- 
ments, the  Viceroy  at  last  said, — " I am  con- 
vinced; I accept  your  plan Consider  the 

matter  settled.  You  may  rely  upon  me."  They 
soon  afterwards  took  water,  and  continued  their 
journey  to  Cairo  in  the  steam  yacht  which  Abbas 
Pacha  bad  obtained  from  England  at  a coat  of 
200,0001., — a piece  of  extravagance  which  Said 
Pacha  would  not  have  been  guilty  of,  although 
he  chose  to  profit  by  it.  “It  would  be  impos- 
sible,” writes  M.  de  Lesseps,  “ to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  luxury  of  the  arrangements,  paintings, 
and  furniture  of  this  vessel : doors  of  oak  and 
citron,  locks  and  binges  of  silver,  medallions, 
stairs  with  silver  balusters,  divans  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold,  a saloon  40  ft.  long,  dining-room, 
boudoir,  bedrooms,  all  furnished  in  the  style  of 
the  grandest  palace."  They  landed  at  Boulak 
late  at  night,  and  the  next  morning  proceeded 
to  Cairo,  where  M.  de  Lessepa’s  entry  appears  to 
have  been  a sorb  of  triumphal  procession.  He 
was  lodged  in  the  Palace  of  Mutjafirs, — the 
Foreigners’  Palace, — which  was  the  home,  as  he 
is  careful  to  note,  of  the  Institute  of  France 
during  the  French  Expedition.  As  he  passed 
through  the  crowded  streets  bis  grooms  and 
runners  administered  the  usual  Oriental  blows, 
right  and  left,  to  an  admiring  populace,  who 
merely  muttered,  "Glory  be  to  God,  here’s  a 
great  lord," — which  oircumatance  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  M.  de  Lesseps  of  recalling  Joshua's 
massacre  of  the  women,  children,  and  asses  of 
Jericho,  of  which  the  Scripture  saith  : — " So  the 
Lord  was  with  Joshua,  and  his  fame  was  noised 
tbroughout  all  the  country  I ’’  * 

Next  month  began  the  first  practical  survey  of 
the  Isthmus.  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  two  engineerst 
started  with  a few  friends  along  the  road,  then 
just  macadamised  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  where  they 
arrived  the  day  after,  having  done  the  journey  of 
thirty-two  French  leagues  through  the  desert 
much  as  they  might  have  done,  years  ago,  the 
journey  from  Paris  to  Orleans.  From  the  window 
of  the  hotel,  M.  de  Lesseps  got,  as  he  imagined, 
a foretaste  of  India  and  China.  He  noticed  that 
at  Suez  people  moved  more  lauguidly  than  in 
other  parts  of  Egypt ; and  be  found  out  that 
they  had  only  brackish  water  to  drink.  "Our 
canal,"  he  writes,  " will  give  them  both  the 
water  and  the  animation  they  need."  The  sur- 
veying party  made  an  excursion  that  Christmas- 
day  to  see  the  remains  of  the  old  Canal  of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  banks  of  which  they  found  dis- 
tinctly  visible;  on  the  27th  they  examined  the 
port  and  the  Suez  mouth  of  the  intended  canal, 
and,  landing  on  islets,  they  saw  what  were  called 
rocks,  but  which  they  recognised  as  the  remains 
of  masonry;  and,  on  the  SOth,  the  caravan  of 
camels  and  dromedaries  was  got  ready  for  start- 
ing,  the  tents  being  set  up  between  the  gate  of 
the  town  and  “ the  ruined  citadel  of  the  ancient 
Colysma,”  at  the  farther  end  of  the  port.  They 
rose  by  moonlight  the  next  morning,  and  pro- 
ceeded for  three  hours  along  the  bed  of  the 
ancient  canal ; pitched  camp  at  sunset,  and  next 
day  rounded  the  dry  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a part  of  the 
Red  Sea.  “The  ancient  bed,"  writes  M.  de 
Lesseps,  “ is  strewn  with  pieces  of  salt  looking 
like  broken  ice."  They  ascended  a hill  upon 
which  they  found  a monument  erected  presum. 
ably  by  Darius,  in  commemoration  of  the 
completion  of  his  canal.  Some  granite  blocks 
still  remained,  one  of  which  bore  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  another  the  representations  of  a 
vulture,  with  outspread  wings,  and  also  of  the 
Egyptian  sceptre.  They  then  continued  their 
journey,  leaving  the  Bitter  Lakes  on  their 

• Joaraal.  November  25tb,  1854. 

t Lioant  Bey  and  Mougel  Bey,  the  former  of  whom,  in 
1854,  was  the  director  of  the  canal  works  in  Egypt,  and 
had  held  the  office  for  thirty  years.  The  latter  was 
director  of  works  at  the  barrage  of  the  Nile,  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  FonCa  et  Chausi^ee." 


right ; the  next  morning  they  passed  a second 
Persepolitan  monument,  and  rode  along  the 
dyke  of  the  original  canal,  arriving  at  two 
o’clock  at  their  third  encampment,  near  Lake 
Timsah.  " We  are  now,"  enters  M.  de  Lessepe 
in  hia  journal,  "in  the  land  of  Goshen,” 
and  he  takes  out  his  Bible,  but  in  more  of  an 
antiquarian  spirit  than  from  any  sudden  burst  of 
piety.  He  had  passed  the  spot  where  the 
Israelites  "crossed"  the  Red  Sea, — crossed,  he 
says,  " the  last  lagoons  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
fords,  much  as  the  Bedouins  still  do  at  low  tide, 
near  Suez,  Pharaoh’s  generals,  as  those  of  Said 
Pacha  now  are,  were  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  these  passages."  It  would  appear  that  the 
Israelites  passed  the  night,  after  having  crossed, 
in  the  low-lying  districts  between  Lake  Timsah 
and  the  Bitter  Lakes, — it  being  low  tide, — and 
the  next  morning  the  Egyptian  troops  who  were 
pursuing  them  " were  overthrown  in  the  waves 
of  the  sea  and  the  quagmires  of  the  valley." 
Who  does  not  remember  the  wonderful  pictures 
of  this  very  natural  event  which  adorn  the  walls 
of  various  European  galleries? — with  the  ocean 
conveniently  parted  into  two  huge  cliffs,  like  a 
railv/ay  cutting,  or  the  natural  walls  of  the  Avon 
below  Clifton  ? The  land  of  Goshen  which  M.  de 
Lesseps  had  just  entered,  and  was  to  traverse 
during  the  next  two  days,  is  thus  treated  by 
him: — "Goshen,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  ‘pas- 
turage,’ and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Arab 
word  for  pasturage  is  guess.  The  ancient 
Ethiopian  word  for  shepherd  is  sos,  and 
the  name  of  Suez  is  probably  derived  from 
it.  So  that  the  land  of  Qoshen,  the  land  of 
Guess,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  would  be  one 
and  the  same  country  " ; and  the  conclusion  he 
drew  out  of  sundry  quotations  from  the  verses  of 
Exodus  is,  that  the  land  of  Goshen,  when  it  is 
permeated  by  hia  freBh-watercaual,wilI  become  as 
fertile  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Moses,  when  " all 
the  cattle  of  Egypt  died,  but  of  the  cattle  of  the 
children  of  Israel  died  not  one."  On  the  3rd  of 
January  the  surveying  party  visited  the  ruins,  as 
M.  de  Lesseps  is  pleased  to  say,  of  Rameses, 
which  was  the  chief  city  of  the  land  of  Goshen, 
Suffice  it : they  saw  statues  on  which  a hiero- 
glybic  inscription  said  that  the  figures  repre. 
sented  Rameaes  II.  and  his  two  sons.  The 
next  day  they  went  round  the  eastern  side  of 
LakeTimeab,  and  soon  aftertvards  a storm  arose 
similar  to  that  which  enabled  the  Israelites  to 
escape  from  their  pursuers,  and  it  was  not  nntil 
the  7th  that  they  made  for  the  north  of  Lake 
Timsah,  which  was  then  the  centre  of  the 
isthmus,  and  is  now  the  centre  of  the  Canal, 
and  its  internal  port.  It  was  Lioant  Bey 
who  first  suggested  that  the  basin  should  be 
an  internal  port.  Surrounded  by  hills,  it 
forms,  according  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  " a splendid 

natural  harbour Vessels  anchoring 

in  it  will  be  able  to  reviotual."  Indeed,  we 
remember  reviotualliDg  ourselves  at  the  excel- 
lent hotel  close  to  the  railway  station  of 
Ismailla,  and  can  endorse  bis  description  of  the 
lake,  which  is  now  alive  with  ships  and  pas- 
sengera, — the  latter  quite  careless  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  a neighbonrhood  so  renowned  as  that  of 
Goshen.  Lake  Menzaleb,  filled  partly  by  the 
innndationa  of  the  Nile  and  partly  by  the  Medit- 
teranean,  was  sighted  on  the  8th  ; and  from  the 
top  of  a hill,  which  is  the  site  of  a fortress,  they 
saw  the  beach  of  Pelusium.  M.  de  Lesseps,  the 
future  conqueror  of  the  land  he  had  just  passed 
over,  looked  from  his  eminence,  and  tried  to  see 
on  his  right  the  spot  “ where  Pompey  was  killed, 
and,  on  the  left,  Damietta,  where  Sb.  Louis 
landed." 

We  have  told  the  story  of  this  first  survey  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  as  M.  de  Lesseps  has  told 
it  in  letters  and  in  his  journal.  These  have 
been  translated  into  English ; and  more  than 
one  publisher  has  enabled  people  in  this  country 
to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  numberless  petty 
difficulties  enconntered  by  the  original  actors  in 
what,  some  twenty  years  ago,  was  really  an 
amusing  comedy.  The  early  letters  and  docu- 
ments descriptive  of  the  Canal  have  been 
translated  by  M.  N.  D’ Anvers,  and  they  form 
a very  readable  book.*  How  at  last  the  Canal 
was  completed  and  opened  in  the  presence 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  with  the  approbation 
and  congratulations  of  the  whole  world,  inolnding 
England,  is  kuown  to  all.  Although  one  of  the 
great  works  of  the  century,  its  only  claim  to  be 
called  a wonder  of  the  world  is  the  wonder  that 
it  should  have  been  made  in  opposition  to  the 
power  which  alone  has  reaped  any  benefit  from 

* The  Suez  Caa*l.  By  Ferdinand  de  Leasepa.  Treni- 
Uted  by  N.  D'Anvers,  autbor  of  “ The  Elem»t»tary  Riatory 
of  Art."  Henry  8.  King  & Co.,  London,  1876. 
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ifca  aobieveraenfc.  Its  inaagnration  was  almost  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  hamiliation  of  France 
end  the  overthrow  of  that  dynasty  whose  founder 
had  first  conceived  the  possibility  of  re-nniting 
J the  two  seas  j and  when,  in  1872,  we  entered  the 
^ harbour  of  Port  Said,  the  French  boatman  who 
) rowed  us  ashore,  and  who  wore  an  Infantry 
d soldier’s  overcoat,  made  the  same- speech  that 
i was  made  to  Thackeray  by  another  French. 

!man  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  We  asked 
whether  be  had  assisted  in  the  then  recent  war, 
3 to  which  he  replied  “Pas  si  bCte"  ; and  we  con- 
I fesB  that  the  sentiment  contained  in  those  three 
J little  words  lessened  the  enthusiasm  every  man 

I entering  the  Canal  mast  experience  when  about 
to  test  for  the  first  time  the  advantages  of  a piece 
of  engineering  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  French  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  a rival  and  inappreciativo  nation.  We 
were  not  rendered  so  blind,  however,  to  the  im. 
portance  of  what  M.  do  Lesseps  has  achieved 
Ba  not  to  feel  some  little  indignation  at  sight  of 
the  “monument”  which  disfigures  one  of  the 
1 quays  at  Suez,  and  which  is  said  to  be  a bust  of 
i the  great  projector.  Possibly  M.  de  Lesseps 
may  think  it  but  a poor  compliment  to  hear  his 
name  pronounced  in  the  same  breath  with  that 
of  Darius,  bnt  his  work  is  at  least  as  great  as, 
and  likely  to  produce  greater  results  than,  that 
of  the  latterj  and  no  monument  but  an  im- 
perishable  one  formed  of  granite  from  Mount 
Sinai  can  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  man  whose 
name  it  should  record.  If  readers  of  his  letters 
and  journal  have  been  forced  to  smile  sometimes 
at  his  magniloquence,  they  none  the  less  admit 
his  tact  and  energy,  and  attribute  his  success  to 
the  possession  of  those  qualities  rather  than  to 
the  celestial  influences  and  omens  which  he 
rejoices  in  describing,  before  or  after  any  event 
of  importance  connected  with  his  project.  One 
day  an  eagle  hovered  over  his  tent  in  the  Libyan 
desert;  he  flred,  and  it  fell  at  his  feet.  Another 
day  be  saw  a rainbow,  the  ends  of  the  arc  dipping 
I east  and  west,  and  he  argned  that  this  “sign  of 
1 the  covenant”  ensured  his  success,  because  on 
I that  very  day  Said  Pacha  had  accepted  his  plan. 

I A similar  rainbow  appeared  a fortnight  after  on 
! the  first  day  of  his  survey  of  the  Isbbmaa, 

I when  he  laid,  as  he  says,  the  foundations  of  the 
miion  of  the  East  and  West.  Nor  does  he  seem 
to  have  been  less  confident  in  the  luck  of  a date 
or  a name.  The  report  of  the  Viceroy’s  engineers 
was  signed  at  Cairo  on  a 20th  of  March,— a day  of 
. historical  omen  to  the  Bonaparte  family ; and,  in 
his  own  words,  he  sought  to  bring  his  bark  to 
the  port  which  was  to  be  called  “Said,”  the 
name  of  the  then-reigning  Viceroy,  and  Arab  for 
fortunate.” 

The  probable  consequences  of  the  Suez  Caual 
to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  England  and  the 
Indian  Empire  in  particular,  are  not  yet  con- 
sidered, or  perhaps  even  suspected,  by  many  of 
the  statesmen  and  politioiaus  of  this  country. 
These  gentlemen  are,  or  profess  to  be,  too  prac- 
tioal  to  indulge  ia  speculation  concerning 
the  future^  relations  of  the  great  commercial 
depdts  which  form  a chain  of  communioation 
between  London  and  the  cities  of  India,  Chino, 
and  Japan.  The  late  M.  Guizot,  who,  from  bis 
retreat  in  Normandy,  used  to  take  from  time  to 
time  a shrewd  penetrating  glance  at  affairs, 
wrote  about  the  Canal,  then  only  existing  in 
M.  de  Lesseps’s  imagination,  to  the  Count 
d'Esoayrao  thus  : — “I  much  desire  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  design.  I wish  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  civilised  world,  and  a little  from  selfish 
motives  also.  It  will  be  the  realisation  of  one  of 
the  schemes  which,  I will  not  say  I had  dreamt 
of,  but  had  foreseen,  and  had  even  in  some  degree 
oommenced.  . . . Neither  I nor  any  other  per. 
eon  can  say  what  the  Mohammedan  East  will 
become.  . . . but  in  any  case  tbe  Canal  thronsh 
Suez  will  change  the  relations  between  Europe 
and  Asia.”  That  these  relations  are  in  course 
of  transformation  all  who  have  travelled  as  far 
east  as  Bombay  or  even  as  far  as  Suez  are  ready 
to  admit.  The  intervention  of  any  Christian 
power  at  Constantinople,  which  shonld  lead  to 
the  emulsion,  even  at  a remote  date,  of  the  Turks 
from  Europe,  would  cause  a change  in  the  poli- 
tioal  position  of  Egypt  the  importance  of  which 
muld  not  possibly  be  disregarded  by  this  country. 
It  13  notour  privilege  to  examine  the  political 
phases  of  suoh  a question  as  the  relations  of 
Egypt  to  India  and  England ; bub  the  mutual 
advautage  which  the  two  last-named  countries 
have  derived  from  their  connexion  ought  not  to 
escape  those  who  have  at  heart  tbe  welfare  of 
the  Egyptians — a people  whose  early  habits  and 
monuments  of  architecture  bear  so  many  traits 
cognate  to  those  of  Hindustan,  as  to  hint  at  the  I 


probability  of  an  original  connexion  between  the 
inhabitants  of  parte  of  Africa  and  parte  of  India; 
and  between  whom  the  deeoription  of  the  Egyp- 
tians  by  Herodotus  furnishes  more  than  a euper. 
ficial  resemblance. 

While  the  Greek  historian  affords  moral  evi- 
dence  of  similarity  between  the  manners  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians, — or  rather  of  the  people  he 
met  in  Egypt,  — and  the  Hindus,  the  Nubian 
temples  and  some  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks 
are  strangely  alike  in  execution,  and  perhaps 
purpose,  to  monuments  of  the  same  kind 
in  India.  These  same  Egyptians,  who  possessed 
more  wonders,  according  to  Herodotus,  than 
any  other  countries,  wrote  and  ciphered  by 
moving  the  hand  from  right  to  left ; they 
observed  their  ancient  euatoms,  but  acquired 
no  new  ones  ; they  saluted  by  letting  the  hand 
fall  down  as  far  as  the  knee ; they  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  linen  garments  they  wore, 
which  they  kept  constantly  washed ; and  the 
priests  washed  themselves  twice  every  day  and 
twice  every  night.  They  drank  from  cops  of 
brass,  and  their  priests  had  sacred  food  cooked 
for  them . The  Egyptians  paid  a greater  reverence 
to  the  oow  than  to  any  other  animal ; and  they 
bad  a custom  relating  to  brutes,  each  kind  being 
fed  separately  by  a different  superintendent, 
whose  son  sncoeeded  his  father  in  that  office. 
They  were  also  divided  into  classes  or  castes, 
and  took  their  names  from  the  employment  they 
exercised,  the  son  suoeeediog  the  father.  They 
held  public  festivals  several  times  a year ; and 
at  these  both  sexes  assembled  together  and  sang, 
while  the  women  had  castanets  on  which  they 
plajed.  They  had  a festival  of  lamps,  a great 
number  of  which  were  lighted  on  a certain 
night;  and  on  this  and  similar  occasions  the 
image  or  god  was  placed  in  a gilded  wood  temple, 
which  was  lifted  upon  a wheeled  carriage  and 
drawn  by  the  few  who  had  charge  of  it.  The 
traveller  may  see  customs  and  ceremonies  almost 
identical  in  Hindustan,  at  the  present  day, 
among  the  Hindus.  The  great  obelisk  at  Axnm, 
in  Abyssinia,  is  (according  to  Mr.  Ferguason)  evi. 
dently  Egyptian,  bnt  its  details  are  Indian.  In 
Egypt-Proper  and  in  Nubia  the  Egyptians  ex- 
cavated monuments  from  the  living  rock,  so  did 
the  Hindus  at  Ellora,  and  many  other  places;  and 
it  is  nob  improbable  that  tbe  Egyptian  tombs, 
when  first  excavated,  were  intended  as  “ dwelling- 
places  for  the  living  to  be  afterwards  appropriated 
as  sepulchres  for  the  dead,”  just  like  the  later 
fashion  of  the  Indian  Moguls.  If  fate  or  circum- 
stance should  ever  impose  upon  the  present  rulers 
of  India  the  regeneration  of  Egypt,  the  traditions 
of  the  one  country  may  be  depended  upon  to 
elucidate  those  of  tbe  other;  and  the  parallel 
between  them  perhaps  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 


CORNWALL  CONGRESS  OP  THE  BRITISH 
ARCH-fflOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Congress  baa  commenced  most  anspi- 
cionsly.  The  visit  to  Cotehele  was  moat  enjoyable. 
The  dinner  at  Bodmin,  at  which  Lord  Mount 
Edgcnmbe  presided,  was  attended  by  a large 
number  of  persons,  who  afterwards  assembled 
at  the  Guildhall,  where  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion  presented  an  address,  and  the  President  read 
an  inaugural  paper.  The  Rev.  W.  Jago  gave  a 
lucid  account  of  the  Antiqnities  of  Bodmin,  in 
the  midst  of  a most  interesting  assemblage  of 
ancient  relics  and  an  exoel'ent  collection  of 
prints  and  drawings  illustrating  Cornish  worthies. 
On  Tuesday  an  excursion  was  made  to  Tintagel. 
We  reserve  a report  of  the  proceedings  for  our 
next  number.  \Ve  append,  however,  part  of  the 
President’s  opening  address  : — 

I hope  I may  infer  that  your  first  impressions 
of  onr  county  are  somewhat  more  favoorable 
than  those  of  Gilpin,  who,  in  his  tour  in  the 
West  of  England  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  entered  Cornwall  by  the  Launceston 
route,  and  thus  summarily  disposed  of  its  attrac- 
tions : — “From  Launceston  we  travelled  into 
Cornwall  as  far  as  Bodmin  through  a coarse, 
naked  country,  and  in  all  respects  as  uninteresting 
as  well  can  be  oonoeived.  Of  wood,  in  every 
shape,  it  is  entirely  destitute.  Having  heard 
that  the  country  beyond  Bodmin  was  exactly 
like  that  we  had  already  passed,  we  resolved  to 
travel  no  farther  in  Cornwall,  and  instead  of 
visiting  Land’s  End,  as  we  had  intended,  we 
took  the  road  to  Loscard,  proposing  to  visit  Ply- 
mouth on  onr  return.”  In  your  route  you  have 
avoided  tbe  ragged  backbone  of  the  country, 
which  extends  for  nearly  seventy  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  which  so  disgusted  Gilpin  ; and 
I may  call  on  you  as  witnesses  that  there  are 


some  patohea  of  sylvan  scenery  in  Cornwall 
which  might  have  pleased  that  prince  of  land- 
scape gardeners,  and  that  we  possess  valleys  and 
rivers  which  may  challenge  comparison  even 
with  those  of  onr  obarming  sister  county.  Bat 
you  oome  to  explore  not  onr  combes  and  streams, 
not  our  crags  and  headlands,  which  no  one  has 
yet  disparaged,  but  our  antiquities,  and  I hope 
you  will  not  return  disappointed.  And,  speaking 
of  antiquities,  I think  I may  assume  that  to  be 
an  antiquary,  to  be  capable  of  instrnoting  or 
guiding  others  in  historical  or  archaeological  re- 
search, is  not  regarded  by  this  Association  as  an 
essential  attribute  of  the  president  of  its  annual 
congress.  I shall  not  attempt,  for  this  night 
only  (as  they  say  in  the  play-bills),  to  appear 
before  you  in  the  character  and  “ make-up  ” of 
a student  of  archmology,  bnt  shall  address  .you 
merely  as  one  who,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  his 
very  ignorance,  feels  a certain  pride  in  his  native 
county,  believing  it  to  have  special  character- 
iatios  and  points  of  interest  of  its  own,  but  who 
is  too  mnob  of  a borderer  to  be  able  to  speak  of 
those  charaoteristics  with  the  same  vividness  and 
familiarity  with  whtoh  others  whom  I see  here 
will  be  able  to  place  them  before  you.  Those 
fragmentary  pages  in  the  history  of  the  Cornish 
people  which  will,  perhaps,  specially  interest  you, 
the  rude  monuments,  legends,  and  names  by 
which  they  are  illustrated,  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy,  and  perhaps  even  still,  if 
I may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  words  of  a poet 
whom  we  all  should  know, — 

“Afford  fall  scope  for  antiquarian 
■Which  oft,  when  all  is  doubt,  decides  with  firmest 
streBB.” 

Let  none  suppose  that  I apply  these  words  to 
the  work  of  such  an  association  as  this,  any 
more  than  our  genial,  thongh  occasionally 
satirical,  friend  did  when  he  penned  them.  On 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
such  associations  is,  that  they  bring  together 
many  minds  to  converge  upon  one  point,  to 
check  the  ecoentricities  and  challenge  the  accu- 
racy of  individual  theorists.  Mr.  William  Cope- 
land Borlase,  who  has  by  his  “ Nmnia  Coruabiso  ” 
shown  himself  fully  worthy  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  author  of  “ The  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,” 
says  at  tbe  commencemout  of  that  admirable 
essay, — “ Archmology,  whatever  may  be  its  pre- 
tensions  to  be  called  a separate  science,  can 
never  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  when  it 
seeks  to  rest  the  vapoury  superstrncture  of 
theory  or  tradition  npon  the  firm  basis  of 
observed  fact.  The  geologist  may  have  puzzled 
himself  into  the  conclusion  that  for  his  purposes 
time  is  no  object;  but  with  the  antiquary  the 
first  care  must  always  be  to  affix,  where  he 
sees  a possibility  of  so  doing,  an  appropriate  date, 
at  least,  to  each  individual  object  that  comes 
under  his  notice.”  And,  if  it  be  felt  that  the 
rough  stone  memorials  of  early  Cornish  are  so 
rude  and  so  simple  as  to  make  it  a hopeless  task 
to  glean  from  them  any  further  information,  I 
would  refer  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  same  work 
to  show  what  patient  and  intelligent  research 
has  been  able  to  effect  even  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  fact  that  coins  of  the  later  Roman 
Emperors  have  been  found  in  several  interments 
show  how  knowledge  may  unexpectedly  be  gained 
step  by  step.  The  presence  of  flint  implements 
in  similar  monuments  had  previously  given  au 
impression  of  greater  antiquity,  but  those  primi. 
tive  weapons  can  scarcely,  I suppose,  be  regarded 
as  peculiar  to  any  particular  age.  In  England 
they  are  regarded  as  pre-historio ; in  Aus- 
tralia they  have  been  used  and  manufao- 
tured  in  the  nineteenth  century  ; and  no  donbt 
a stone -headed  spear  may  constantly  be 
found  in  the  hand  of  a native  with  coins 
of  Qnees  Victoria  in  his  pocket,  if  he  has 
such  a thing.  A similar  juxtaposition  in  a 
Cornish  tomb  may,  therefore,  only  indicate  that 
the  Cornish  were  old-fashioned  in  their  habits 
even  in  those  days.  You  will  very  likely  find  us 
an  old-fashioned  people  still,  and  I hope,  as 
archmologists,  not  like  ns  the  less  for  that. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  us  also  a somewhat  pre- 
judiced  people — inclined  to  cling  to  old  tradi- 
tions and  to  rely  npon  our  local  knowledge,  but 
not,  I hope,  too  proud  to  be  taught  or  untaught 
by  those  who  are  better  informed.  With  this 
slight  prelude  of  warning  I will  sketch  the  pro- 
gramme  provided  for  your  exonrsions.  To- 
morrow you  will  proceed  through  the  castle  or 
camp  of  Pencarrow,  which  yon  will  find,  not  like 
Edie  Ochiltree’s  ditch,  but  a fine  and  grand 
earthwork.  You  will  rest  for  a pleasant  interval 
at  Lanteglos,  and  see  the  church  and  other 
objects  of  interest  there,  and  partake  of  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Wilkinson’s  hospitality ; and  then  you  will 
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make  yonr  way  to  the  ruins  of  Tintagel,  on  its 
bold  and  wild  promoutory  by  the  Se7ern  Sea. 
There  yoa  must  expect  to  see  only  shattered 
arches  and  crumbling  walls,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able  from  the  rocks  on  which  they  stand,  dihris 
from  which  it  needs  the  fancy  of  no  mean  poet 
to  build  even  a castle  in  the  air,  while  all  your 
arcbseological  skill  and  experience  will  be  tested 
to  determine  the  original  plan  and  style  of  the 
actoal  building.  I hope,  however,  that  even 
here,  nnder  the  trustworthy  guidance  of  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Kinsman,  the  rector  of  the  ancient 
church  of  Tintagel  and  custodian  of  all  that 
remains  of  the  great  castle,  your  researches  will 
not  be  altogether  barren ; and,  at  any  rate,  it 
will  interest  you  to  visit  a spot  whose  name  has 
ever  been  associated  with  the  grand  legends  of 
the  blameless  king.  In  reprodncing  those 
legends  the  Laureate  sought  inspiration  from 
Cornwall,  as  other  poets  and  novelists  have 
done  before.  He  has  visited  the  county  several 
times,  and  was  a guest  of  the  late  vicar  of  Mor* 
wenstow  before  any  of  the  “Idylls  of  the  King” 
were  published,  Mr.  Hawker,  in  bis  “Quest 
of  the  Sangraal,”  emulated  not  unsuccessfully, 
or  perhaps  anticipated,  the  Laureate’s  dne 
fancies,  and  in  some  of  his  ballads  he  has  done 
justice  to  other  memorable  scenes,  characters, 
and  incidents  in  Cornish  history,  and  attboogh 
you  will  not  place  too  muoh  reliance  on  those 
who,  when  facts  are  wanting,  can  so  freely  draw 
on  imagination  to  supply  the  missing  links,  you 
can  but  feel  and  admire  the  spell  which  genius 
has  cast  over  many  of  the  places  in  yonr  route. 
In  Cornwall  looal  myths  and  legends,  like  so 
many  Cornish  names,  have  been  sadly  vulgarised  • 
by  popular  traditions,  and  invested  with  a gro-  * 
tosqoe  character  which  is  almost  as  much  j 
removed  from  the  sublime  as  some  of  the  tales  : 
of  the  Cornish  hero,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  | 
which  I venture  to  think  they  cannot  always 
have  worn.  The  identiScation  of  the  malignant 
giant  Tregeagle  with  Lord  Robartes’s  dishonest 
steward  of  that  name  in  the  seventeenth  century 
must  surely  be  a perversion  of  some  more 
interesting  fancy.  The  tale  of  his  haunting 
Dosmare  Pool,  which  he  is  compelled  to  empty 
with  a pierced  limpet. shell,  is  a very  different 
conception  to  that  of  the  mysterious  form  whose 
arm,  “clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  won- 
derful,”  rose  from  the  middle  mere,  to  catch 
King  Arthur’s  sword  Excaliber.  The  story  of 
the  same  Tregeagle  being  hunted  by  the  devil, 
and  throwing  down  his  sack  of  sand  on  the  bar 
whioh  separates  Loe  Pool,  near  Helston,  from 
the  sea,  sounds  also  a whimsical  tradition. 
The  name  Tregeagle  itself  has  an  absurd  sound, 
and  the  personality  of  the  devil,  although  it  has 
only  recently  been  a subject  of  litigation,  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  associated,  more  or 
less,  with  the  grotesque  and  ridiculous;  and  yet 
am  I too  fanciful  in  thinking  that  this  legend, 
treated  as  the  older  ones  of  Eastern  origin  have 
been  by  Professor  Max  Muller,  might  wear  a 
nobler  and  more  characteristic  aspect  ? Might  ; 
we  not  regard  it  as  impersonating  the  ocean  : 
giant,  the  natural  symbol  to  the  dweller  on  such  ' 
a coast  of  all  that  is  powerful  and  ruthless,  j 
lashed  by  the  howling  demon  of  the  storm,  I 
and  casting  down  his  burden  of  sand  upon  j 
the  bar,  only  to  be  carried  back  at  the 
changing  will  of  his  resistless  tormentor  ? The  j 
programme  of  Wednesday  embraces  a variety  of  j 
objects.  First,  what  was  once  the  monastery  of  | 
St.  Rennet,  where  the  present  proprietor.  Captain  : 
Serjeant,  has  kindly  promised  to  meet  you.  i 
Next  yoa  will  enter  the  fine  avenues  of  Lanhy-  i 
drock,  and  see  the  fine  old  mansion  and  remark-  ' 
able  gallery  there,  which  the  noble  owner  will 
throw  open  to  yonr  inspection,  and  the  old  church 
immediately  ad  joiuing.  Then  you  will  go  through 
one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  of  the  West  to 
Restormel  Castle,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
objects  in  the  county,  is  associated  with  historic 
recollections  from  a very  remote  period,  and  has 
descended  from  Edward  the  Black  Prince,— the 
first  Duke  of  Cornwall, — to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  present  Duke  of  Cornwall,  who  has  so 
graciously  consented  to  become  our  patron  under 
that  title.  Mr.  Couob,  of  Bodmin,  has  promised 
us  a paper  on  Restormel,  and  he  will  be  your 
competent  guide  when  you  visit  the  castle.  In 
the  town  of  Lofctwithiel,  to  which  yoa  will  de- 
scend from  the  ivied  keep  through  a wooded 
vale  by  the  banks  of  the  Fowey,  you  will  be 
received  by  the  authorities  of  that  ancient 
borough,  who  will  show  you  their  charter,  the 
old  Stannary  buildings,  and  other  objects  de- 
serving  inspection.  That  I should  feel  a special 
interest  in  this  beautifully -situated,  but  now, 
unfortunately,  disfranchised  borongb,  yon  will 


think  but  natural,  after  the  long  connexion  of  my 
ancestors  with  it  in  the  good  old  days  when 
Cornwall  returned  about  forty  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  I believe,  instead  of  thir- 
teen, with  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  be 
satisfied.  You  will  then  go  up  along  the  banks 
of  the  Fowey  through  Glynn  Valley  to  St.  Neot’s, 
commonly  pronounced  St.  Nyot’s,  the  second 
largest  parish  in  Cornwall.  The  church  there  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  couuty,  and  its  series  of 
painted  windows  have  long  excited  the  curiosity 
and  admiration  of  the  antiquary.  In  a meadow 
near  the  church  you  will  see  the  very  well  in 
which  the  venerable  saint — brother,  some  say,  of 
Alfred  the  Great — obtained  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  bis  frugal  diet,  from  the  trout  which 
was  marvellously  kept  up  to  the  number  of 
three,  provided  he  took  only  one  tront  at  a 
time  from  the  well.  The  catastrophe  whioh 
happened  when  the  saint  fell  ill,  and  his  im. 
prudent  cook  took  out  two  trout  from  the  spring, 
is  narrated  in  amusing  verse  by  your  local 
secretary,  whose  versatile  music  can  turn  so  lightly 
from  grave  to  gay,  if  he  wishes  to  stir  the  heart 
or  raise  a smile  : — 

“ The  well  remains,  and  if  you  doubf, 

Come  and  perhaps  you’ll  see  the  trout. 

And  learn  to  cypher  to  your  gain, — 

Take  oue  from  three  and  three  remain." 

On  Thursday  you  will  traverse  the  same  moors, 
and  nearly  the  same  roads,  which  dismayed 
Gilpin,  In  your  way  you  will  pass  the  forlorn 
church  of  Temple,  built  by  the  Knights  Templars, 
but  now  ooDsisting  only,  I believe,  of  a ruiuous 
arch  and  roofiess  walls,  within  which  an  ash-tree 
has  taken  firm  root.  Thence  skirtiog  Ronghtor 
and  Brown  Willy,  our  highest  hills,  you  will  pass 
near  and  possibly  have  time  to  visit  the  largest , 
of  our  lakes  or  tarns,  Dosmare  Pool.  The 
name  Doz-raare — drop  of  the  sea — is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  idea  that  it  oommunioated  at  an 
unfathomable  depth  by  an  anderground  channel 
with  Falmouth  harbour.  You  will  then  soon 
leave  the  moors,  and  will  with  every  mile  get 
into  a more  fertile  and  wooded  country,  until  at 
last  at  some  distance  you  see  the  magnificent 
keep  of  Launceston  on  its  high  mound,  with  the 
town  clustering  round  its  base.  Thera  you  will 
be  received  by  the  Mayor,  and  I venture  to  think 
you  will  be  repaid  for  your  long  journey,  as  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Wilkinson  guides  you  among  the 
antiquities  of  the  place,  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  archmologists ; and  there,  too,  you 
will  procure  the  refection  so  needful  for  appetites 
sharpened  by  moorland  air  and  breezes.  On 
Friday  you  will  journey  westward,  and  in  the 
fair  town  of  Truro,  the  best  built  and  probably 
largest  of  our  towns,  you  will  be  received  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Rashleigb,  now  president  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  by  Dr.  Barham, 
Dr.  Jago,  and  other  members  of  that  society, 
who  will  show  you  their  musenro,  which  is  in 
some  respects,  1 believe,  the  most  complete  this 
side  of  Bristol,  and  in  which  arcbajological 
treasures  have  been  gathered  and  protected 
from  time  and  the  more  ruthless  hands  of 
the  destroyers.  The  Institution,  whioh  was 
founded  in  1818,  has  done  good  service  to 
the  county  by  its  meetings,  lectures,  and 
arobffiologioal  excursions  to  different  parts  of 
Cornwall,  and  by  the  reports  in  whioh  the  pro- 
ceedings  are  faithfully  registered.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  Institution  will  accompany  yon, 
if  time  permits,  to  the  church  on  the  sands  at 
Perrao.  On  Friday  afternoon  you  will  proceed 
through  the  heart  of  the  mining  district,  both  of 
modern  and  ancient  time.  You  will  already 
have  observed  indications  of  tin  streaming, — a 
practice  extending  into  primitive  ages.  I hardly 
know  if  I may  refer  to  our  trade  in  tin  with 
the  Pheenieians.  Nor  would  I venture  to  lay  any 
stress  upon  the  evidences  of  Pbceuician  inter- 
course  which  is  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  the 
peooliar  cream  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
tasting.  But  when  we  know  how  universally 
bronze  bas  been  used  in  place  of  iron  during  the 
early  period  of  civilisation,  and  how  few  are  the 
known  sources  from  which  tin, — that  essential 
ingredient  of  bronze,  —could  then  be  obtained, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  moat  have  been  largely 
exported  from  Cornwall  in  very  early  ages.  ! 
Though  you  will  see  the  vast  and  extensive 
mining  works  of  recent  skill,  you  will  not  fail  to 
notice,  also,  that  in  consequence  of  foreign  com- 
petition, many  a mine-stack  has  ceased  sending 
forth  smoke,  and  that  many  engine-houses  are 
in  ruins,  From  so  many  scenes  of  active  in. 
dustry  you  will  pass  to  the  region  of  legend  and 
romance : — 

“ Where  the  great  'rieioD  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  toward  Ramauco's  and  Hayona'e  hold." 

The  striking  position  and  the  romantic  records  of 
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the  Mount,  and  of  the  picturesque  edifice  with  N 
which  it  is  crowned, — now  a monastery,  now  a ! 
fortress,  now  a mansion, — are  too  familiar  to  yon  < 
to  require  any  description  from  me.  Y'ou  will 
see  in  its  construction,  in  going  over  the  bnild*  t 
ing,  the  evidence  of  changes  corresponding  with  i:l 
the  different  eras  of  its  existence;  and  Sir  John  i- 
St.  Anbyn,  who  will  receive  you  there  on  one  of 
the  following  days,  has  followed  the  example  of  . 
others  through  whose  hands  it  has  passed  during  • 
its  chequered  career  in  making  extensive  addi- 
tions, which  will  add  not  a little  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  the  architect,  I need  not  :: 
tell  you  that  yon  will  receive  a hearty  welcome 
in  the  town  of  Penzance,  which  is  not  the  less  ’i 
renowned  for  its  hospitality  than  for  its  com.  t 
mercial  enterprise  and  prosperity.  Of  the  at-  : 
tractions  of  the  district  between  Penzance  and  j 
the  Land’s  End,  I cannot  attempt  to  speak  to-  : 
night.  Its  most  interesting  relics  will  bo  shown  ;i 
to  yoa  and  carefully  explained  by  Mr.  W.  Bor- 
lase  and  others  who  are  at  home  in  that  Eldorado  u 
of  antiquaries.  That  the  programme  provided  !. 
for  you  is  ample,  that  it  will  be  arobasologioally  1( 
interesting,  I have  no  doubt.  During  the  last  ; 
three  days  yoa  will  find  an  opportunity  of  tracing 
the  evidences  of  the  Cornu-Britons  in  their  :i 
dwellings,  their  circles,  their  interments.  Too  i. 
will  have  yonr  attention  called  to  the  early  works  i 
in  menhir  and  cromlech ; to  the  holy  walla  and 
oratories  of  the  first  missionaries,  which  cannot  i 
be  detached  from  the  fact  that  Christianity  was  i 
brought  into  this  country  before  St.  Augustine  i 
came.  You  will  have  seen  some  of  our  famous  i 
churches  with  examples  of  earlier  work  and  some  'i 
specimens  of  laborious  decorations,  although 
moat  of  them  were  built  iu  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  fact  of  such  universal  restoration  in  that  i 
epoch  is  interesting  as  a proof  of  religious  zeal ; 
and  even  in  the  sad  time  when  ministers  of  the  i 
Church  were  sunk  in  apathy,  the  Wesleyan  I 
chapels  which  may  be  seen  in  every  village  and 
hamlet  afford  evidence  that  the  religious  feeling 
of  the  people  of  Cornwall  had  never  died  out. 
The  Church  is  now  awakened  again,  and  is 
placing  her  house  in  order.  You  will  have 
visited  or  seen  from  the  distance  the  only  three  i 
Edwardian  castles  we  possess,  of  which  two  were 
used  once  more  for  military  purposes, — one  for  ' 
the  king  and  one  for  the  Parliament, — in  the  \ 
Civil  War  of  which,  for  a time,  this  county  was  i 
one  of  the  most  active  scenes,  and  in  connexion  ! 
with  which  you  will  note  an  interesting  record  of 
Cornish  loyalty  and  Royal  gratitude  in  the  letter  l 
addressed  by  King  Charles  to  his  faithful  sub- ' 
jects  in  this  county,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
preserved  in  our  churches. 


STATUES. 

The  Py  iace  Consort  Memorial,  Ediiihurgh. — 
The  bronze  equestrian  statue  which  forme  the 
central  and  dominating  feature  of  the  Prince 
Consort  Memorial,  Ediuborgb,  was  on  the  9th 
inst.  placed  on  the  pedestal,  round  which  had 
been  previously  fixed  the  bas-reliefs  and  subor- 
dinate groups  which  go  to  complete  this  national 
monument.  The  statue  was  unveiled  by  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  on  Thursday  last,  the  17th  inst. 

King  Robert  the  Bruce. — A meeting  of  the  com. 
mittee  for  erecting  a statue  to  King  Robert  the 
Bruce  on  the  Esplanade  at  Stirling  Castle  waa 
held  recently,  when  a discussion  ensued  as  to 
the  desirability  of  changing  the  statue  from 
bronze  to  durable  Binnie  stone,  as  the  funds 
were  so  far  short  for  erecting  it  in  bronze,  which 
would  cost  about  1,0001.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  opinion  of  the  subscribers  should  be  elicited. 

Thomas  Cani^bell. — The  executive  committee 
for  the  erection  of  a monument  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  have  accepted  a 
design  by  Mr.  John  Mossman,  sculptor,  Glasgow, 
who  has  represented  the  poet  in  the  costume  of 
the  latter  period  of  George  IV.’a  reign,  with  a 
cloak  drooping  over  his  left  side  and  arm.  lo 
the  left  band  ia  a scroll,  while  the  right  holds  a 
pen.  The  statue,  which  is  to  be  cast  in  bronze-, 
will  be  84  ft.  high,  and  will  be  placed  on  a 
pedestal  of  granite  12  ft.  high.  The  monument 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  placed  in  George’s-square, 
and  will,  it  is  said,  be  completed  by  the  cente- 
nary  of  the  poet’s  birth,  which  occurs  in  July, 
1877.  Mr.  Brodie  and  Mr.  Ewing  submitted  de- 
signs  for  the  work. 


Society  of  Engineers. — Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a visit  of  the  members  and 
associates  of  this  Society,  on  Tuesday,  the  22Dd 
instant,  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Victualling  Yard, 
Deptford. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLEEY  PIOTUKES. 

In  a recent  number  we  described  and  criticised 
at  some  length  the  architectural  additions  to  the 
National  Gallery.  The  re-opening  of  the  Gallery 
to  the  public,  after  the  long  period  of  closing 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  new  works,  brings 
for  the  hret  time  under  general  notice  the  new 
collection  of  pictures,  or  rather  the  selection 
from  the  pictures  bequeathed  to  the  nation  by 
Mr.  Wynn-Ellis.  These,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, are  placed  collectively  in  the  south-east 
room,  forming  the  end  apartment  of  the  old 
range  of  rooms.  Some  information  as  to  the 
general  contents  of  the  new  collection,  and  its 
principal  points  of  interest,  may  be  acceptable 
In  the  first  instance. 

The  strength  of  the  collection  in  question  lies 
almost  entirely  in  paintings  of  the  Dutch  schools, 
and,  in  fact,  no  other  school  is  much  represented. 
There  is  a good  copy  of  a good  Raffaelle, 
which,  in  its  way,  makes  a pleasing  feature 
in  the  collection.  The  only  Italian  work  we 
noticed  that  is  of  real  interest  is  a curious  little 
Pollajuolo, — not  more  curious  perhaps  than  many 
of  the  artist’s  works,  bat  at  least  bearing  bis 
characteristics  very  strongly  ; it  represents 
Apollo  and  Daphne.  The  nymph,  clad  in  a dark 
robe,  has  j ust  been  seized  by  the  god  in  his  arms 
and  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  her  upraised 
arms  have  already  sprouted  into  two  laurel 
bushes,  showing  nearly  black  against  a golden 
fiky ; the  rest  of  the  laurel  is  “ to  follow.”  The 
picture  is  striking,  not  only  for  its  quaint  conceit, 
but  for  the  richness  of  colonr  which  it  displays  ; 
it  may  be  termed  a decorative  picture,  and,  in 
fact,  has  a little  of  the  character  of  illumination 
design.  Besides  this  specimen  of  Italian  art, 
there  are  several  Canalettos  (or  should  we  say 
Caualettt  ?),  one  of  which  is  a work  of  some  size 
and  importance,  representing  the  Maundy 
Thursday  procession  at  Venice,  with  the  Scuola 
di  San  lloooo  as  the  background  to  a crowd  of 
figures  put  in  by  Tiepolo;  the  building,  which 
makes  the  real  picture,  being  by  Canaletto.  A 
little  of  Canaletto,  to  our  thinking,  goes  a long 
way  ; and  we  cannot  regard  this  large  ‘‘  front 
elevation,"  very  carefully  but  not  very  brilliantly 
delineated,  as  a very  telling  specimen  of  the 
painter,  who  is  quite  adequately  represented 
already  in  the  National  Collection.  However, 
there  is  a certain  indi?iduaUty  and  import- 
ance of  aim  aboQt  the  work  whioh  make  it 
worth  having,  though  we  think  it  has  been  over- 
praised. 

Having  paid  our  debt  to  the  great  Italian 
strain  of  painters,  so  far  as  represented  in  the 
Wynn-Ellis  collection,  we  may  turn  (in  this 
instance)  with  more  satisfaction  to  the  far  larger 
proportion  of  works  of  Northern  art.  Among 
these  the  first  that  every  visitor  will  look  at, 
since  it  ,i8  impossible  to  pass  over  so  extra- 
ordinary a production,  will  be  the  “Money, 
changers  ” of  Quintin  Matsys  (944),  one  of 
several  variations  on  the  same  theme  performed 
by  this  brilliant  executant.  In  this  edition  the 
two  misers  wear  most  extraordinary  head- 
dresses, one  red,  the  other  green,  which  might 
have  been  suggested  by  an  extension  of  the  idea 
of  a cock’s  comb  ; their  thin  wrinkled  faces  are 
painted  with  the  utmost  minuteness ; the  one 
to  the  right,  stretching  ont  a hand  towards 
the  heaps  of  coins,  shows  a face  that,  what 
with  the  corrugated  brows  and  the  wrinkled 
lip  drawn  up  from  over  the  teeth,  is  scarcely 
human  in  expression,  and  certainly  incom. 
prehensible.  The  picture  (a  strange  contrast  to 
the  calm  and  conventional  specimen  of  religious 
art  by  which  the  painter  is  represented  in 
another  room  in  the  building)  is,  in  short,  the 
product  of  an  utterly  nnhealtby  and  exaggerated 
taste ; but,  however  disagreeable,  it  has  an  un- 
questionable power,  and  is  a valuable  acquisition 
as  a typical  specimen  of  tbe  artist’s  later  and 
highly  individual  style.  To  the  works  of 
another  painter,  also  previously  represented 
by  only  one  picture,  we  can  turn  with  mnch 
greater  satisfaction.  In  the  note  to  tbe  single 
work  by  Vauder  Capelle,  in  the  existing 
National  Gallery  catalogue,  he  is  described  as 
“ a marine  painter  of  Amsterdam,  of  whom 
scarcely  anything  is  known."  The  new  be- 
quest  at  least  gives  ns  the  further  information 
chat  he  painted  several  other  pictures,  besides 
the  one  we  already  possessed,  whioh  are  well 
worth  having.  He  runs  always  on  the  same 
tack;  ail  his  scenes  here  are  of  lazy  calm 
seas,  with  still  more  lazy  craft  floating  on 
the  surface;  “A  River  Scene,  with  State 
Barge " (9G5),  and  “ A Sailing  Boat  and 
Barge  " (967)  are  particularly  good,  broad 


in  style,  and  full  of  light  and  air ; and  though 
Vander  Capelle  repeats  himself,  he  repeats  no 
one  else,  and  is  qnite  distinct  in  style  and  feel- 
ing  from  other  artists  who  have  made  the  same 
style  of  subject  their  own,— W.  Vandevelde  for 
instance,  with  whom  Tender  Capelle  may  com. 
pare  here  as  a painter  of  calms  very  favourably. 
There  are  several  works  of  the  former  painter 
in  the  collection,  inoluding  two  under  the  same 
title, — “ A Calm — Vessels  Saluting,”  of  whioh 
the  smaller  (980)  is  tbe  finer  in  quality.  “ Ships 
in  a Storm  ” (981)  with  a black  mass  of  cloud 
behind,  and  a foaming  sea  under  the  bows  of  the 
ship  in  the  foreground,  is  very  powerful  in  efi’ect, 
but  surely  speaks  more  for  the  painter’s  artistic 
power  than  for  his  seamanship.  By  Adrian 
T^andevelde  there  is  a notable  littleworkcalled  “A 
Bay  Horae  and  Goat8”;(983),  the  interest  of  whioh, 
however,  lies  more  in  the  general  composition 
and  efi'eot  of  the  scene  than  in  the  animal  paint, 
ing.  Near  this,  a small  Vander  Heyde  (993)  is 
very  questionable,  or  must  have  been  much 
manipulated,  if  we  compare  the  treatment  of  the 
buildings  with  the  artist’s  usual  remarkable  hard- 
ness and  minute  finish.  We  find  amends  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  in  the  interesting  picture 
called  “Gothic  and  Classic  Buildings"  (992), 
showing,  in  Vauder  Heyde’s  usual  minute  style 
of  workmanship,  a brick  domestic  Gothic  bnild. 
ing,  very  picturesque,  grouped  irregularly  with 
a Classic  pedimented  structure,  of  whioh  we  only 
see  one  end,  and  which  seems  to  be  a triumphal 
arch.  As  a specimen  of  architectural  grouping 
and  contrast  by  a painter  this  little  work  is  very 
interesting.  Near  it  bangs  a hard,  artificial,  bat 
brilliantly  executed  architectural  picture  by 
Dirk  von  Deelen,  a kind  of  apotheosis  of 
“ Renaissance  Architectnre,”  and  looking,  to  say 
truth,  a little  more  like  a well  got-np  and  telling 
competition  perspective  than  a picture  painted 
for  art’s  sake  alone. 

The  collection  includes  not  a few  Boths,  of 
some  size,  but  not  very  Bothy  specimens  of  tbe 
artist ; or  at  least  having  affinity  in  composition 
rather  than  in  colour  to  his  well-known  and  salient 
specimens.  There  is  one  which  is  remarkable  as 
quite  out  of  his  usual  line  of  snbjeot,  “ On  the 
Backs  of  the  Tiber,  Outside  Rome"  (958),  with  a 
most  characteristic  group  of  uncouth  bits  of 
building  of  ail  ages  and  outlines  receding  in  per- 
spective from  the  foregronnd.  Also,  957  is  a very 
beautiful  work  ; a still  pond  and  cattle  in  the  fore- 
ground,  and  a rise  of  the  ground  behind,  which 
cuts  off  all  but  one  small  triangular  slip  of  hazy 
distance.  But  Ruysdael  and  Hobbema  are  very 
finely  represented.  Of  the  former  artist  there 
oneor  two  of  those  typical  specimens  (such  as 
987),  which  would  be  more  admirable  were  they 
not  all  so  much  alike.  But  no  such  remark  applies 
to  the  noble  “ View  over  a Flat  Country"  (990), 
which  is  perfectly  free  from  manner,  and  a very 
powerful  work;  some  ruined  fortifications  give 
an  interest  to  the  foreground,  and  the  distance 
is  mostly  in  shadow  under  a cloudy  sky,  save  a 
gleam  of  light  in  the  middle  distance,  which  is 
most  telling  in  effect.  Over  this  hangs  a good 
Da  Kbniug,  not,  however,  equal  to  one  whioh 
we  already  possess ; but  the  Rajsdael  is  a real 
treasure  ; and  the  smaller  one  next  it,  “ Water, 
mills"  (989),  also  a very  charming  and  indi- 
vidual  work:  and  the  visitor  should  on  no 
account  overlook  a very  small  Ruysdael, 
“The  Old  Oak"  (988),  a powerful,  thickly, 
painted  work  recalling  the  feeling  and  style 
of  Dupre.  Of  the  Hobbemas  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  collection  there  is,  perhaps,  none 
so  distinctive  in  subject  and  character  as  that 
old  favourite  in  the  gallery,  “ The  Avenue  at 
Middelharnis,”  of  which  it  might  be  said  that  no 
one  in  the  world  but  Hobbema  could  be  the 
author.  But  tbe  large  specimens  in  the  Wynn- 
Ellis  room  show  the  painter  on  a grander  scale 
and  with  more  ambitions  aims.  No.  995  is  a 
very  fine  broad  study  of  forest  scenery,  and  the 
“ Castle  of  Trondhiem”  (996),  is  a very  impres- 
sive landscape  on  a great  scale,  and  more  ex- 
tended and  grandiose  in  character  than  is  usual 
with  the  artist.  Comparing  them  with  the 
Cnypa  and  Botha  in  the  same  room,  one  is 
reminded  of  a recently  propounded  theory  as  to 
tbe  effect  of  the  constitution  of  the  eye  on  the 
perception  of  colour  in  painting.  Compare  these 
two  largo  Hobbemas,  for  instance,  with  the  large 
Cuyp,  No.  960:  does  it  seem  possible  to  believe 
that  the  painters  of  these  two  pictures,  living  in 
tbe  same  climate  and  in  similar  scenery,  and 
painting  from  nature,  could  really  have  seen  the 
tunes  of  Nature  in  the  same  way  ? The  Cuyp 
in  question,  we  suspect,  must  have  faded  a good 
deal  ; but  if  so,  its  contrast  with  the  cold  greys 
of  Hobbema  would  have  been  only  more  striking 


when  it  was  new.  We  can  hardly  say  this 
Cuyp  interests  us  mnch ; it  is  dingy-Iook. 
ing,  though  warm  in  tone,  and  the  scene 
is  not  interesting.  The  other  large  Cnyp 
(961),  a cattle  picture,  with  a town  in  the 
distance,  is,  in  the  main,  a very  fine  specimen 
of  the  artist ; we  cannot  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  untouched,  or  that  the  cattle  have  not 
been  considerably  “ freshened  up,"  and  a conse* 
quently  harder  and  lighter  effect  imparted  to  the 
whole.  Compare  it  with  the  old  National  Gallery 
Cuyp,  No.  53,  for  example.  Near  it  there  hangs 
a picture  about  whioh  there  is  no  mistake,  a 
“classical  landscape,"  by  Claude  (1,018),  and’ as 
veritable  a Claude  in  its  beauties  and  short- 
comings  as  one  could  see.  This  seems  quite 
nntampered  with,  and  is  an  acquisition  in  its 
way.  The  painter’s  usual  architectural  “ pro- 
perties ” are  worked  up  very  completely, — an 
angle  of  a building  in  the  foreground  (the  upper 
part  of  whioh  is  very  much  out  of  perspective), 
a kind  o-  modified  Pantheon  further  back,  and 
in  the  middle  distance  the  stompy,  round  tower 
on  one  side,  and  the  taller  round  tower  opposite. 
It  is  one  result  of  the  pure  “ pictnre-making  ” 
which  Claude  practised,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible  to  fix  any  local  character  in  his  scenes; 
they  seem  entirely  abstract  and  unreal.  This  is, 
however,  a very  pleasing  specimen  of  his  plaoid 
dreamy  art.  Among  the  other  landscapes, 
scarcely  any  are  more  interesting  than  the 
three  small  works  of  Wynants,  one  of  those 
thoroughly  original  artists  whose  works  can 
never  be  confounded  with  others  or  with  each 
other.  “Dead  Trees”  (972)  is  a study  in  his 
hard,  iron,  precise  style,  of  the  greatest  interest; 
and  the  rather  more  elaborate  landscape,  971,  is 
an  admirable  work;  but  of  the  three  none  is 
perhaps  so  original  as  the  small  and  simple 
painting  called  “ A Sandbank,  with  Bathers  ” 
(973),  a work  in  which  the  interest  lies  in  the 
barrenness  and  loneliness  of  the  scene,  and  the 
truthfulness  with  whioh  its  limited  range  of  tones 
is  treated  by  the  painter ; it  is  a very  remarkable 
little  picture.  Two  large  village  scenes,  by  the 
elder  Teniers,  “ The  Conversation  " and  “ Playing 
at  Bowls,"  are  very  interesting,  and,  moreover 
supply  specimens  of  an  artist  hitherto  unrepre- 
sented in  the  galleries;  the  firat-named  represents 
the  back  of  a straggling  village  bordering  on  a 
broken  piece  of  common  land,  with  two  or  three 
figures  in  talk  in  the  foreground ; the  scene  is 
dismal  enough,  and  nob  improved  by  the  heavy 
and  dead  colouring  of  tbe  artist,  different  enough 
from  the  style  of  execution  whioh  his  more 
brilliant  son  perfected.  There  are  two  small 
Wouvermans,  of  which  one,  “ The  Stag-hunt  " is 
remarkable  for  tbe  picturesque  composition  and 
treatment  of  the  landscape. 

A Paolo  Veronese,  “ Mary  Madalene  taking  off 
her  Jewels,”  interests  ns  not,  and  is  nob  worthy 
of  the  painter’s  fame.  But  among  the  figure- 
pictures  is  a small  half-length  by  Mabuse,  a 
portrait  of  a man  in  a brown  furred  cloak,  whioh 
is  well  worth  attention.  There  is  a very  interest, 
ing  portrait,  life-size,  by  Dobson,  an  English 
painter,  also  hitherto  unrepresented  in  the  na- 
rional  collection  ; it  is  the  half-length  of  a man  in 
rather  d(gag6  costume,  with  his  sleeves  partially 
turned  up,  leaning  carelessly  against  a pedestal; 
there  is  a great  deal  of  character  and  remarkably 
natural  and  easy  expression  and  pose  in  the  face 
and  figure  ; through  some  association  of  ideas  it 
recalled  to  us  Mr.  Clayton’s  impersonation  of 
Hugh  Trevor.  Among  other  works,  each  some- 
what unique  in  its  way,  are  Schalcken’s  “ Woman 
scouring  Copper  Vessels,”  in  whioh  tbe  copper 
vessels  claim  the  principal  attention  ; Patinir’s 
curious  and  mechanically-execnted  Holy  Family 
in  the  midst  of  a very  metallic  landscape,  and 
Memling’s  portrait  of  himself,  a small  half- 
length  (543)  of  a figure  in  red  gown  and  cap, 
with  a thin  angular  face  and  large  eyes ; this  is 
one  of  tbe  most  original  and  artistically  valuable 
items  of  the  collection.  The  Patinir,  by  tUe  way, 
has  evidently  nndergone  the  tender  mercies  of 
“ the  cleaner,”  and  is  as  bright  and  shiny  as  a 
new  shilling,  comparing  curiously  with  the  other 
specimens  in  the  Gallery.  A beautiful  flower- 
piece,  by  Von  Huyeum,  is  also  a valuable  addi. 
tion  to  the  stock  of  still-life  paintings  : and  we 
were  nearly  forgetting  an  admirable  Metsu, 
“The  Drowsy  Landlady,"  and  a small  single 
figure,  by  Teuiers,  “The  Toper,”  which  are 
among  the  best  things  of  the  kind  in  this  or  any 
collection.  To  snm  up,  we  may  say  that,  though 
the  Wynn-Ellis  collection  may  seem  a little  dis- 
appointing at  first  sight,  it  must  be  studied  to  be 
fairly  appreciated,  and  that  the  conolnsion  from 
a careful  examination  is  that  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  collection  is  of  high  excellence 
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and  value,  and  that  it  contains  works  of  special 
and  nnnsual  interest. 

Coming  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
piotares,  on  which  a great  deal  of  care  and 
thought  has  evidently  been  expended,  it  is  in. 
teresting  to  note  some  of  the  points  of  the  new 
arrangement,  and  the  way  in  which  some  old 
friends  seem  to  oome  npon  us  with  new  faces. 
Coming  up  the  west  staircase  through  the  original 
entrance,  we  find  onrselves,  in  the  first  small 
room,  among  some  old  worthies  of  English  art, 
whose  fame  is  not  what  it  was  : — West’s  “ Christ 
healing  the  Sick”;  Smirke’s  iliuatratious  to 
“ Don  Qnixote,”  clever,  but  deficient  in  hnmonr  j 
and  poor  Haydon’s  ” Punch,”  which,  we  fear, 
modern  critioisra  must  prononnoe  to  be  a very 
bad  picture.  On  either  side  the  door  is  a male 
and  a female  nude  study  by  Mulready  ; there  is 
a certain  significance,  whether  intentional  or  not, 
in  thus  patting  at  the  threshold  the  raw  material, 
as  one  may  call  it,  out  of  which  art  is  made.  In 
this  entrance,  too,  is  Thomas  Seddon’s  “ Jeru- 
Salem,” — a pioiure  which,  whatever  its  exaggera. 
tion  of  style,  will  always  command  the  respect 
of  those  who  know  by  what  serious  purpose  the 
artist  was  inspired,  and  what  arduous  toil  he  pot 
into  his  work.  The  room  opening  from  this,  as 
we  before  mentioned,  is  devoted  to  the  Turner 
studies;  and  going  through  into  the  next  room 
westward,  we  find  ourselves  among  some  rather 
faded  reputations  of  the  Euglisb  school  again ; 
Shoe’s  portrait  of  Lewis  the  comedian  oocopies 
the  centre  of  one  wall,  and  Jones’s  “ Battle  of 
Borodino”  another.  The  latter  is  flanked,  how. 
ever,  by  two  Constables,  wbioh  keep  the  balance 
a little  ; and  on  the  south  wall  opposite  are  the 
Wilkies.  Stothard’s  ” Bathers”  retreat modebtly 
into  one  corner,  and  in  another  corner  are  his 
“Greek  Vintage”  people,  who,  if  they  are  a 
little  drnnken  and  amorous,  are  so  (as  the  painter 
himself  would  have  been)  in  a most  decorous  and 
proper  manner.  One  or  two  stray  Turners  linger 
here  in  their  old  haunt,  and  a Sir  George  Bean- 
iDont  reminds  us  bow  little  itonoe  took  to  make 
an  “eminent  landscape-painter.”  In  the  next 
room  Eity  is  disposed  on  the  south  wall,  and  his 
smaller  works,  grouped  round  the  “Vonth  and 
Pleaenre,”  produce  at  least  a rich  decorative 
effect.  Wicb  them  are  grouped  Shee’s  “Boy 
and  Grapes”  and  Hilton’s  “Cupid  Disarmed”; 
clever  works,  having  affinity  with  Etty.  East- 
lake’s  “ Christ”  and  the  “Flight  of  Carrara” 
occupy  corresponding  angles  very  worthily,  and 
a row  of  Mulreadya  aojuins  the  latter.  Mnl. 
ready’s  colour,  however  refined,  looks  cold  in  the 
same  room  with  Etty  and  Eastlake.  The  large 
end. room  is  effectively  arranged  by  way  of  oon. 
trasts.  The  three  central  pictores  are  Kosa 
Bonhenr’s  “ Horse  Fair”  (south  wall),  Maolise’s 
“ Hamlet  ” opposite,  and  Frith’s  “ Derby  Day  ” 
at  the  end.  Is  this  latter  by  way  of  climax  or 
anticlimax  ? Two  large  Wards  find  place  on 
either  side  of  the  Bouheur;  one  of  them  the 
“ South  Sea  Bubble,”  the  work  which  will  best 
vindicate  the  painter’s  claim  on  posterity.  Two 
Landseers,  the  “ Maid  and  the  Magpie  ” and 
“ Cornua,”  hung  at  opposite  angles,  suggest  how 
much  more  really  versatile  were  the  faculties  of 
this  gifted  artist  than  he  allowed  himself  and  the 
public  to  realise.  He  might  have  done  better 
things  than  dogs  and  horses,  splendidly  as  he 
painted  those.  Superior  in  emotional  interest  to 
anything  be  has  left  is  the  small  “Clarissa 
Harlowe”  of  his  relative,  Charles  Landseer, 
which  we  regret  to  see  hung  so  high.  As  a 
realiaatioQ  in  painting  of  an  important  character 
in  fiutioD,  this  is  one  of  the  most  perfeoo  things 
in  feeling  and  conception  that  we  know  of;  it  is 
Kiohaidson’s  heroine  completely,  and  seldom 
have  feminine  purity  and  fortitude  been  repre* 
seated  with  such  real  though  simple  pathos  : it 
is  a woik  fulfilling  the  highest  ends  of  painting, 
and  as  such  should  have  a place  of  honour. 

What  was  ttie  lartrest  and  centre  room  of  the 
original  National  Gallery  is  now  entirely  occu- 
pied by  the  oil-paintings  of  Tomer;  and  it  is 
worth  while  for  any  who  are  interesied  in  regard 
to  the  decorative  effect  of  paintings  to  notice 
how  completely  different  the  room  looks  now, 
and  bow  nmeh  larger  than  with  the  collection  of 
fignre-paiutiuueofthe  Italiansohoulsthat  formally 
hung  here.  By  a happy  thought,  the  bright  and 
“ prismatic”  paintings  of  the  artist’s  later  period 
have  been  kept  on  tne  north  wall,  where  they 
get  the  sunlight,  and  the  darker  works,  snob  as 
the  “ shipwreck  ” and  the  “ Apollo  and  Python,” 
are  hung  on  the  south  wall,  in  comparative 
shade.  The  effect  when  the  sun  shines  brightly 
into  the  room  is  very  s'riking.  The  Turner 
pictures  certainly  show  to  better  advantage 
here  than  formerly,  and  are  bang  and  group^  ' 


with  great  judgment  so  as  to  be  collectively 
effective.  The  “Temeraire,”  “Snowstorm,” 
and  “ Express  Train,”  bang  vertically  in  a line, 
and  a remarkable  group  they  make.  “Rome, 
from  the  Vatican,”  hangs  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  at  the  other  end  we  look  up  on  high 
to  the  “ Gardens  of  the  Hesperidee,”  and  below 
upon  the  more  earthly  scene  called  “ Crossing 
the  Brook.”  Some  of  the  small  “prismatios” 
are  rather  ont  of  sight,  and  the  remarkable  com- 
position  called  “The  Burial  of  Wilkie”  seemed 
to  ns  rather  unduly  cornered. 

If,  instead  of  going  in  the  first  instance  np  the 
west  staircase,  we  bad  ascended  the  east  one, 
we  should  have  been  first  greeted  by  Haydou’s 
“liaising  of  Lazarus,”  wbioh  hangs  on  the  stair, 
case.  'The  position  is  not  favourable  to  this,  the 
work  on  which  the  artist  relied  most;  it  can  be 
properly  seen  from  no  point ; but  Haydon,  it 
must  be  confessed,  almost  put  himself  out  of 
doors  by  the  size  of  his  canvasses.  The  small 
entrance-room  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  contains, 
along  with  some  “ toba,”  four  little  works  of 
Richard  Wilson,  hung  in  a row,  which  make  ns 
love  the  memory  of  that  porter-drinking  man  of 
genius.  How  strange  that  a man  who  lived  in 
so  coarse  a world  of  realities  sh^nld  have  painted 
snob  refined  and  tender  landscapes,  hallowed 
yet  more  by  the  associations  of  classic  antiquity 
with  which  they  are  connected.  Opposite  to 
these  hangs  Wright  of  Derby’s  “air-pump” 
picture  ; a carious  neighbour  to  the  Wilsons,  and 
rather  startling  in  its  contrast;  it  hardly  needs 
to  be  so  near  the  eye,  in  fact,  and  did  better  in 
its  old  position.  It  is  but  a coarse  kind  of  art, 
after  all.  Passing  through  into  the  next  room, 
the  one  to  the  eastward  of  the  Turner  room,  we 
find  the  “ Mariage  ^ la  Mode”  facing  us,  and 
over  it  Gainsborough’s  large  portrait  group  of 
the  Baine  family,  and  to  the  left  Reynolds’s 
three  young  ladies  personifying  Graces  or  Muses, 
as  young  ladies  used  to  do  then  ; a prettier  em- 
ployment, perhaps,  than  clamouring  for  votes 
and  seats.  Gainsborough  is  gloriously  prominent 
on  the  east  wall  of  this  room  with  his  “ Watering 
Place,”  and  “Mrs.  Siddons”  and  the  “Parish 
Clerk”  on  either  side  of  it ; the  brilliant  portrait 
of  the  great  actress  is  so  hung  as  to  face  the 
door  from  the  Turner  Gallery,  and  is  visible  along 
the  whole  vista  from  the  Turner  Studies  room. 
Pasning  eastward  into  the  next  room,  we  find  the 
celebrated  Turner  and  Claude  rivals  side  by 
side  again  (if  any  one  now  chinks  them  rivals), 
balanced  by  another  Tamer  and  Claude  hung  “ to 
match.”  The  large  Poussins  hang  here,  and 
contrast  well  with  the  placid  serenity  of  the 
Claudes.  On  either  side  of  Ponssin’s  “Abra- 
ham  ” landscape  bang  the  two  Bacchanalian 
scenes  of  his  teacher  and  brother-in-law,  the 
nndisguised  drunkenness  and  laacivioasness  of 
which  form  a carious  contrast  to  the  respectable 
Paganisms  of  Stothard  and  other  English  artists. 
The  moral  is,  if  you  mean  to  do  a thing  do  it 
thoroughly  ; if  you  will  be  Pagan  be  as  Paean  as 
possible.  The  French  are  the  only  modern 
painters  who  venture  to  be  thoroughly  Pagan  in 
treating  snbjects  of  this  kind,  in  which  it  may 
be  admitted  they  aomecimes  show  more  force 
than  discretion.*  The  next  room  eastward  con. 
tains  some  of  the  woiks  of  secondary  interest  of 
the  Italian  schools : Salvator  and  Bassano  are 
there  represented,  but  we  will  rather  turn  north- 
ward to  the  new  galleries  at  this  point.  Having 
just  passed  Haydon’s  “ Raising  ol  Lszarus  on 
the  stairs  coming  np,  wo  notice,  as  a coincidence, 
that  the  vista  across  the  octagon  into  the  new 
north  gallery  is  closed  by  Del  Piombo’s  piotore  of 
the  same  subject.  In  the  south  vestibule  we  find 
the  Murillos,  and  Velasquez's  remarkable  paint- 
ing of  the  “Dead  Warrior”  in  a position  more 
worthy  of  its  merits  than  before ; and  Z irbaran’s 
dismal  “ St.  Francis  ” looking  more  dismal  than 
ever.  The  octagon  is  occupied  by  early  Italian 
works  of  rather  secondary  interest,  and  obviously 
selected  for  this  position  as  a matter  partially 
of  decorative  effect.  The  west  vestibule  con- 
tains Giotto  and  Ciroabue,  and  Orcagna’s 
“ Coronation  of  the  Virgin  ” occupies  its  west 
wall;  and  now,  if  we  turn  round  and  look  east, 
ward  across  the  octagon  and  the  east  vestibule, 
and  through  into  the  east  gallery,  we  may  run 

• Btty,  who  dabbled  in  PaganiF.m,  painted  one  picture, 
and  only  one  that  we  retneiuber,  tha'  was  thopiugbl,> 


exhibitions,  aud  miKht  have  ranked  with  the  beet  ibiogs 
III  the  same  way  by  Kubens.  and  far  before  most  of  Etty  s 
either  works;  n't,  of  oours-,  because  the  subject  wa- 
b utish  and  seneual;  but  because,  being  -o,  it  was  mad' 
horoughlv  sn.  Et'y  was  very  seldom  "thorough”  ; th.- 
juttt  milieu  of  his  character  and  artistic  teuiperamKiii 
Oeing  >n  re.iJity  quite  at  variance  with  the  class  of  snbjects 
’ he  was  led  to  take  up. 


down  nearly  the  whole  gamut  of  art  in  a 
moment,  for  we  find  the  vista  closed  by  Rubens’s 
“ Abduction  of  the  Sabine  Women  ” (the  title  of 
which,  by  the  way,  we  once  heard  a working, 
man  read  out  serionsly  to  his  oumpauion  as 
"Education  of  the  Sabine  Women”).  From 
Oroagna  to  Rubens — what  a step!  Before 
taking  it,  we  may  notice  a significaut  contrast 
in  the  two  works  of  Giotto  and  Cosimo  Tura 
bung  on  the  return  walls  on  each  side  of  the  i 
arch  of  the  west  vestibule.  As  representing 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  decorative  painting 
respectively,  these  two  works  are  very  suggestive. 

The  shape  of  the  organ  wbioh  two  angels  are 
playing  in  Tara’s  picture  is  worth  notice ; the  I 
pipes  are  arranged  on  a spiral  frame,  ciroular  on  i 
plan,  looking  like  a “centre-piece”  for  a Cable.  i 
Crossing  o^er  to  the  east  vestibule,  we  notice  i 
that  the  Peel  Collection  is  advaucageously  dis-  ! 
played  here,  and  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  fair 
heroine  of  the  " Chapeau"  still  regard  eaoh  i 
other  from  opposite  sides ; a curiously  assorted 
pair.  It  may  be  a question  whether  some  of  the  > 
smaller  pictures  of  this  collection  do  not  require 
a small  room  and  a side  light  to  do  them  j ustice  : 
such  a position  for  small  pictures  has  been 
strongly  recommended  on  high  authority  and 
experience;  and  it  is  certainly  a deficiency  in 
the  National  Gallery  buildings,  as  at  present 
carried  out,  that  there  is  not  even  the  oppor- 
tunity for  trying  it.  Going  through  to  the 
east  room,  we  find  the  large  Rubens  pictures 
looking  all  the  better  for  more  space  and  better 
light ; the  “ Brazen  Serpent,”  for  instance, 
seems  to  develop  qualities  which  were  not 
apparent  before ; and  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  National  Collection  is  seen  to  far  luord 
advantage  than  formerly  ; the  Rembrandts  and 
all  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  paintiogs,  except  the 
Peel  Collection,  find  place  here.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  room  the  earlier  religious  works  of  Van 
der  Weyden,  Memling,  and  others,  are  collected, 
and  make  a sort  of  connexion  between  this  and 
the  small  north-east  room.  In  this  last-named 
room  is  the  large  Crivelli  Altar-piece;  on  either  l 
aide  of  the  doorway  are  the  two  Piero  della  Fi  an-  ' 
cescas,  one  of  which,  “ The  Nativity,”  long  stood  ■ : 

uDOomfortably  on  a separate  easel  in  the  lung  { 
room  of  the  old  gallery.  At  one  angle  of  this  i 
room  Pinturicohio’s  “ Return  of  Ulysses”  bangs,  i 
and  under  it  Filippo  Lippi’s  miscbievously-coo- 
oeived  saints  (evidently  portraits  of  brethren  of 
the  cloister) ; in  a oorrespondiog  pusitiou  we 
have  Signorelli’s  “Triumph  of  Chasnty  ” and 
Lippi’s  “Annunciation.”  The  two  long  Venus 
pictures  of  Botticelli  (in  which  Venus  look-  like 
a Sunday. school  teacher)  have  not  managed 
to  get  symmetrically  placed,  as  one  would  think 
they  should  if  possible.  Mantegna’s  “ Triumph 
of  Soipio,”  with  its  grand  Free  Classioat  style, 
it  must  be  confessed,  looks  out  of  place,  as  it  is 
of  course  out  of  date,  in  this  room,  and  makes 
a very  ouriouB  pendant  to  Angelico’s  picture  of 
“Christ  and  the  Army  of  Saints.”  This  is  a very  in- 
teresting  room,  containing  so  much  t.bat  is  special 
and  peculiar  in  style  and  feeling.  Through  it  we 
oome  to  the  largest  room  ofall;  the  north  room, 
which  contains  the  bulk  of  the  Italian  paintings; 
and  a noble  roomful  of  paintings  it  is,  and  one  on 
which  we  may  well  pride  ourselves.  And  here 
we  must  notice  four  new  comers ; all  portraits. 

The  first  is  by  “ II  Moretto,”  a portrait  of  a 
obivalrouB-looking  gentlemau  leaning  in  a slightly 
affected  attitude  on  his  right  elbow,  clad  in  a 
rich  and  pictureeque  costume,  which  is  fully  but 
not  too  elaborately  made  out  ; it  is  a very 
pleasing  though  not  powerful  work.  The  other 
three  are  by  Moroni;  the  first  we  come  to  is  a 
very  brilliant  portrait  of  a handsome  military- 
looking  man  dressed  in  a corslet  of  chain  armour, 
over  which  is  a leather  breast  and  buck  piece 
without  sleeves;  bis  nether  man  is  encased  in 
black  velvet;  be  stands  with  his  hand  on  a 
helmet,  which  rests  on  a pedestal.  The  execn- 
tion  of  the  variona  parts  is  most  powerful  and 
brilliant;  the  picture  as  a whole  would  strike 
one  more  if  it  were  not  so  palpable  an  attempt 
to  imitate  or  emulate  Tit'an  as  he  appears  in 
such  works  as  Lord  Radnor’s  “ Armed  Man  in 
Black”  (in  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  1873),  the 
motif  of  which  is  obviously  copied  here,  but 
without  the  same  chivalry  and  dittuity  of  aspect. 
Farther  on  we  find  a portrait  of  a lady  seared, 
with  a very  Dutch  face  to  see  iu  an  Italian 
paintiug,  in  a crimson  dress,  and  bolding  some- 
thing which  may  be  a fan,  though  of  peculiar 
oonatruccion.  It  is  painted  with  much  force, 
hut  the  atiitnde  is  a little  stiff  and  constrained. 

■ nd  the  countenance  uninteresting.  The  re- 
maining Moroni,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a 
much  soberer  work  in  style ; it  is  a three-quarter 
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length  of  a bearded  man  in  a black  robe  and 
vrich  a cap  on,  holding  a letter  in  his  hand  ; its 
artistic  qualities  are  admirable,  perhaps  more 
gennine,  though  less  brilliant,  than  in  the  other 
two.  These  Mcroni  portraits  form  a valuable 
illustration  of  an  admirable  artist ; it  may  be 
doubted,  perhaps,  whether  any  one  of  the  new 
ones  is  equal  in  individuality  of  character  and  in 
the  highest  qualities  of  execution  to  the  cele. 
brated  “ Tailor  " which  has  been  so  long  a prized 
possession  of  the  National  Gallery. 

We  have  only  space  to  add  that  the  larger  pic- 
tures in  this  north  gallery  are  placed  mostly  on 
the  north  side,  the  largest  at  nearly  regnlar 
intervals  down  the  room,  with  smaller  ones  be- 
tween.  The  large  Veronese  of  the  “ Family  of 
Darius  ” occnpies  the  end  of  the  room  most  effec- 
tively, and  Giulio  Uomano’s  “Assumption” 
occnpies  the  old  place  over  it ; it  is  needless  to  say 
that  both  works  are  far  better  seen  than  in  their 
former  position,  where  it  was  impossible  to  get 
far  enough  from  them.  The  main  arrangement 
is  chronological,  but  is  determined  in  detail  a 
good  deal  by  school  and  subject.  The  two  Titian 
” Holy  Families  ” are  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  which,  as  before  men- 
tioned, occupies  the  centre  of  the  north  side, 
and  in  the  vestibnie  opposite  we  find,  what  we 
have  always  regarded  as  the  gem  of  the  national 
collection,  the  “Bacchus  and  Ariadne”  of  Titian, 
which,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  in  a far  better 
light  for  seeing  its  real  effect  than  before  : there 
is  less  glare  on  it.  Itsrts-d-rts  is  the  unfinished 
Michelangelo  (“  The  Entombment”), — not  a very 
fortunate  arrangement,  it  seems  to  us  ; the 
works  are  almost  too  violent  a contrast  in  sub- 
ject and  style:  the  arraugement  seems  to  be 
suggested  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Angelico  and 
Mantegna)  rather  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
pictures  than  by  any  fitness  of  style  or  associa- 
tion. Giorgione’s  little  “ St.  George  ” finds 
place  by  the  side  of  the  Titian ; the  two  make 
this  a very  precious  corner  of  the  building. 

We  should  add  that  the  general  aspect  of  the 
large  room  is  very  good  now  that  the  pictures 
are  all  arranged,  and  that  we  think  there  is 
every  reason  for  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the 
lighting  in  the  new  portion  of  the  building.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  pictures,  notwith- 
standing  one  or  two  little  points  we  have  men- 
tioned  that  seem  open  to  improvement,  is  more 
tian  satisfactory;  it  is  admirable,  and  shows 
evidence  of  most  conscientioos  and  careful  con- 
sideiatioD,  under  circumstances  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty. However  we  may  regret  that  only  a part, 
and  not  the  whole  of  the  proposed  scheme,  has 
been  carried  oat,  what  has  been  done  is  an  im- 
mense improvement  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
national  pictures;  and  it  is  well  worth  while, 
even  for  those  who  have  long  been  familiar 
with  all  the  principal  works,  to  call  and  see  them 
iQ  their  new  home. 


THE  MINOR  ARTS  IN  PRANCE. 

Thk  Jury  of  the  French  Salon,  for  1876,  have 
awarded  first-class  medals  for  lithography  and 
engraving.  This  acknowledgment  of  those 
which,  without  disparagement,  may  be  termed 
the  Minor  Arts,  is  all  the  more  creditable,  ioso. 
much  as  it  was  long  and  rancoroosly  opposed. 
This  is  not  the  first  year,  indeed,  in  which  the 
concession  has  been  granted;  but  lithography 
was  too  long  regarded,  in  comparison  with  en- 
graving, as  a merely  meobanical  process, — an 
idea  dispelled,  once  for  all,  by  the  splendid 
works  of  Raffet,  Giacomelli,  Burty,  La  Combe, 
and  Charlet,  not  to  speak  of  Senefelder,  who 
introdnced  this  art  to  our  essentially  artistic 
neighbours.  Lithography  is  a practice,  so  to 
speak,  capable  at  onoe  of  a great  development, 
and  of  a great  abuse.  It  is  almost  the  easiest 
medium  of  caricature  and  of  satire ; it  is  also, 
— as  the  works  of  Charlet  and  Gericault  show, 
and  even  those  of  Gavarni, — a most  effectual 
ally  of  the  pencil.  The  comparatively  new 
invention  of  ebromolithography,  remarkable 
rather  for  its  elaboration  than  its  taste,  must 
approach  considerably  nearer  matnrity  before  it 
can  dispute  the  awards  of  a Paris  jury,  and 
simple  lithography  itself  labours  under  many 
disadvantages.  It  cannot,  by  any  effort,  by  any 
fancy,  be  made  really  picturesque.  It  can  never 
even  emulate  the  lights  and  shadows  of  engra- 
ving ; nevertheless,  it  is  an  Art,  tbongh  one,  it 
may  be  conceded,  of  the  second  order,  and  the 
French  Academy  has  done  well  in  recognising 
its  importance.  A lithograph  is  a suggestion 
rather  than  an  idea,  nnless  it  be  a copy,  and  then 
it  becomes  little  more  than  an  outline.  But,  as 


M.  Delaborde  says,  during  the  last  fifty  years 
it  has  been  a great  writer  of  history,  a sketcher 
of  the  follies  as  they  fly,  a critic  and  censor  of 
manners  and  fashions,  and  very  valuable  in  all 
these  respects.  That  so  much  is  true  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  many  lithographs, 
scarcely  forty  years  old,  command  extraordinary 
prices  in  the  market-places  of  art.  The  ques- 
tion then  occurs  how,  since  1816,  has  this 
perfectly  modern  art  acquired,  in  so  short  a lapse 
of  time,  BO  high  a place  in  the  sight  of  the 
critical  French,  who  knew  nothing  about  it  until 
after  the  year  1816,  when  it  had  been  invented, 
and  was  beginning  to  flourish,  in  Germany  ? It 
is  true  that  previous  experiments  bad  been 
tried,  by  the  pupils  of  David  and  Denon ; and 
that  a M.  Andre,  in  1802,  had  tried  to 
establish  a patent  on  an  idea  which  was, 
on  his  part,  a plagiarism  and  an  impos- 
tnre,  since  his  atone  drawings  were  simply 
copies  from  Senefelder’s  works  at  Munich  ; but 
these  were  no  more  than  guesses  at  the  possibility 
of  a process  that  might  take  form,  and  grow  into 
an  actual  art,  at  a future  day.  Few  discoveries 
eomealtogethereuddenlyupon  theworld.  Tbus, 

. long  before  Andre  the  Pretender  was  beard 
of,  a poor  Bavarian  musician,  attached  to  the 
Theatre  Royal  at  Munich,  had  scrawled  his  score 
on  a stone,  and  multiplied  impressions  of  it  by 
means  of  printers’  ink,  laid  on,  as  he  says,  “ with 
a thick  pencil.”  But  he  thought  nothing  of  the 
circumstance,  and  not  even  bis  name  has  been 
preserved.  The  Vernets,  Gericault,  and  Charlet 
undertook  to  make  an  art  of  the  notion  which 
this  hnmble  leader  of  an  orchestra  had  in  a 
moment  conceived  and  forgotten.  Here  was  a 
, prooees  which,  in  its  execution,  must  be  perfect 
at  once  or  not  at  all.  It  admitted  of  no  second 
thoughts,  of  no  re-touchings ; whatever  it  did 
was  indelible,  and  conld  not  be  improved.  Hence, 
the  earlier  artists  in  lithography  went  timidly  to 
their  tasks,  and  rubbed  out  their  designs  far 
more  frequently  than  they  endeavoured  to  de- 
velop them.  “ It  is  a thankless  affair,”  said 
Vernet,  “this  making  pictures  on  stone,  and  the 
critics  will  never  allow  it  any  worth.”  He  did 
not  live  to  see  the  distribution  of  medals  in 
May,  1876  ; but  he  half  belied  his  own  disbelief 
when  he  reproduced  so  many  of  bis  own  battle- 
pieces  in  this  form,  with  all  their  complicated 
groups,  effects  of  gloom  and  light,  dim  distances, 
and  fiery  foregrounds — though  nothing  rich  or 
brilliant  is  capable  of  expression  by  lithograph. 
Moreover,  it  was  his  distinct  prediction  that  the 
new  art  would  result  in  trophies  equal  to  the 
purest  master-pieces  of  drawing,  and  be,  in  fact, 
the  successful  rival  of  wood. engraving,  as  being 
more  susceptible  of  softening  and  toniog,  if  not 
of  distribution  between  illumination  and  shadow. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  the  choicer  pen- 
cillinga  of  Gericault  this  promise  has  been  more 
than  fulfilled  ; but  a noticeable  incident  is  that 
the  first  prize  at  Paris,  for  both  lithography  and 
engraving,  has  fallen  to  a single  artist — 
M.  Biot.  The  difficulty  of  judging,  however, 
must  be  extreme  when  from  a single  pencil 
1,100  examples  compete.  How  many  of  them 
are  translations,  so  to  speak,  from  oil-paintings, 
or  sculpture,  or  architectural  designs  ? We 
can  be  positive  of  this, — that  “The  Defended 
Flag,”  the  “ Horaces,”  and  the  “ Romnlns,” 
have  been  sold  over  and  over  again,  and  have 
no  pretence  of  original  art  about  them,  any 
more  than  that  highly-praised  ojroposition, 
“ The  Grenadiers  at  Waterloo,” — the  favourite 
of  Parisian  picture-dealers’  windows.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  lithography,  if  it  can  render  no 
account  of  the  colour,  can  interpret  the  spirit  of 
a picture  better  than  even  a steel  engraving. 
In  this  opinion  two  essentially  different  things 
appear  to  be  confounded.  No  steel  engraving  is 
worth  anything  unless  it  be  a faithful  reproduc- 
tion from  an  historical,  or,  at  any  rate,  a fashion- 
able canvas.  And,  in  this  country,  at  least, 
these  steel  engravings  have,  in  no  degree,  been 
superseded  by  lithographs,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  often  representations  from  the  original 
pencil.  Indeed,  while  some  authorities,  in  a con- 
temptuous sense,  declare  that  lithography  is 
only  good  for  ground-plans  and  sections,  others 
say  that,  nnder  the  hands  of  Bourgeois,  Bader, 
D’Albe,  and  their  compeers,  it  may  be  the  source 
of  infinite  suggestions.  The  works  of  Bonington 
and  Decamp  illustrate  this  opinion.  So  do  those 
of  Greuze  and  Chardin,  in  the  plainest  litho- 
graph, yet  charming  beyond  exaggeration.  It 
is  singular,  then,  that  such  a process  should 
obtain  such  a tardy  recognition  and  naturalisa- 
tion in  so  artistic  a country  as  France.  It  was, 
to  commence  with,  condemned  and  despised  as  a 
vulgar  mechanical  trick,  unworthy  of  a nation  of 


artists ; it  was  treated,  indeed,  as  engraving  was 
at  the  outset  by  our  own  Royal  Academy. 
Speedily,  however,  a reaction  took  place  in 
favour  of  this  disparaged  process.  How  else 
could  so  easily  be  hit  off,  or  circulated,  a bulletin, 
an  announcement,  or  a satire  ? Engraving,  at 
its  best,  is  tedious  and  costly  ; in  lithography, 
writing  and  drawing  can  be  made  equally  rapid 
and  distinct;  and  we  know  what  a literature  it 
aided,  when  the  songs  of  Beranger  and  the 
pamphlets  of  Paul  Louis  Courrier  appeared,  in 
every  quarter  of  Europe  at  once.  Such  is  the 
art  which  has  been  honoured  in  our  latter  days  by 
the  express  acknowledgment  of  those  bodies  by 
whom  it  was  originally  mocked.  In  the  view  of 
some,  it  was  not  fitted  for  military  illustrations 
or  satirical  allusions,  but  rather,  in  the  days 
prior  to  those  of  photography,  for  eclectic  col- 
lections from  the  great  galleries  of  European 
art.  In  this  opinion  the  Paris  jurists  do  not  co- 
incide. They  regard  the  art  as  an  independent 
one,  and  as  by  no  means  servile  to  any 
other.  It  can,  in  fact,  bo  more  reproduce 
a painting,  than  can  a tracing  on  paper.  Its  nse 
is  essentially  different,  as  Ingres  himself  avowed, 
when  be  applied  himself,  during  a few  short 
months  of  his  too  abort  life,  to  stone-drawing. 
“For,”  be  wrote,  ” nothing  gives  more  freedom 
or  courage  to  the  artist’s  hand.”  “We,”  he 
added,  “ may  practise  lithography,  but  without 
an  encroachment  npon  engraving  on  wood  or 
steel.”  And  the  best  testimony  to  his  good  faith 
in  the  ntterance  of  this  avowal  was  a declaration 
that  his  “.Odalisque”  would  never  have  become 
famous,  except  for  M.  Sudre’s  lithograph,  which 
adorned  every  artistic  wall  in  Paris.  Litho- 
graphy, in  a word,  is  the  supplement  of  all  com. 
pleted,  and  the  auxiliary  of  all  rising,  reputa- 
tions in  the  struggling  artistic  world  of  France, 
and  its  prize  medal  has  been  conscientiously  won. 
To  it,  the  historians  of  architecture  are  greatly 
indebted,  as,  for  instance,  to  Bonington,  an 
Englishman  of  French  education,  on  account  of 
his  “ Picturesque  Journeys  through  Old  France,” 
without  which  many  a fanciful  Norman  and 
Franche-Compto  edifice  might  have  mouldered 
away  without  a record.  It  is  carious  to  remark, 
however,  how,  in  aoertain  period,  this  lithography, 
now  crowned  at  Paris,  becomes  blended,  more  or 
less,  with  daguerreotype  and  photography,  the 
latter  ontrnnning,  though  not  obliterating  or 
supersediug,  the  former.  Nothing  short  of  a 
painting  by  the  most  accomplished  of  our  modern 
Canalettis  can  surpass  Bonington’s  “ Street  of 
the  Big  Clock,”  at  Roneu,  or  his  “Church  of 
Sb.  Gervais  and  St.  Protais,”  at  Gisore.  These 
were  never  even  outlined  on  paper,  they  were 
drawn  on  the  stone  whence  the  impressions  were 
taken;  but  the  temptations  of  colour  were  over- 
powering for  this  artist,  and  be  ventured  to  take 
copies  of  his  own  productions,  and,  secretly,  to 
tintthem — even  bis  full  aud  half-length  portraits. 
The  goldeu  age  of  the  arts,  writes  an  enthnsiast, 
had  now  passed  away,  but  he,  doubtless,  did  in- 
justice to  the  capacities  of  chromo-lithography 
at  a time  to  come.  And  be  forgot  the  wonderfnl 
crayons  of  Decamp,  which,  scandalous  as  was 
their  political  significance,  certainly  kept  alive 
the  daring  genius  of  Delacroix.  His  annaal 
“ album  ” was  a veritable  treat  to  connoiseeurs, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  uncommon  distinction  of 
having  his  lithographs,  “ The  Little  Savoyard  and 
the  Monkey,”  “A  Visit  to  the  Pawnbrokers,” 
and  “The  Poor  Black,”  among  others,  copied  on 
canvas,  in  oil.  But  theFrench.thereisno  denying, 
are  the  liveliest  lithographers  in  Europe,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  their  representative  artist  in 
this  department  has  been  medalled.  Historically! 
the  later  names  are  those  of  Cbarlet  and  Horace 
Vernet,  already  quoted  ; of  Bellange,  who  gave 
himself  up  to  the  glorification  of  the  first 
Emperor;  and  of  the  second  Raffet,  who  also 
delighted  in  perspectives  of  military  pomp. 
Then  came  that  humorist  who  lithographed 
that  favourite  of  French  camps,  “You  must  not 
Smoke,  but  you  may  sit  down!  ” and,  at  some 
distance  after  him,  Gavarni,  the  Balzac  of  the 
studio,  as  he  was  termed.  Never  was  the  litho- 
graphic press  put  to  so  incessant,  so  eccentric, 
so  various  a use,  as  by  him  ; he  seemed  to  have 
an  idea  for  every  hour  of  the  day  ; he  began  by 
tracing  and  colouring  figures  for  the  fashion- 
books  ; he  drew  every  costume  of  Paris  with 
variations  ; he  made  dresses  look  more  charming, 
on  ideal  figures,  than  ever  they  would  look  on 
promenades  or  in  ball-rooms ; be  traced,  upon 
bis  fiue  Caen  stone  surfaces,  men,  women,  aud 
children,  with  equal  lightness  and  ease;  and  be 
it  was  who  advanced  lithography  in  S’rauce  until, 
at  length,  it  has  been  accepted  and  medalled 
among  the  arts.  He,  the  French  Hogarth,  under- 
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stood  the  highest  parposoa  of  the  work  to  which 
he  applied  himself;  bac  laughingly  prophesied 
that  it  would  come  to  assist  in  the  decoration 
of  play-bills,  fans,  and  bon-bon  boxes  ; bat  be 
affirmed,  always,  that  its  uses  would  monnt 
higher  and  higher,  notil  they  reached  the 
tribanes  of  the  Academy  itself.  It  is  so,  now, 
in  France;  though  not  io  Italy,  and  not  in 
Sp-^in,  and  only  to  an  inouneiderable  extent  in 
Bussia.  We  can  well  afford  to  bear  the 
striocures  of  the  Parisian  jurists  opon  the 
English  achievements  nnder  this  bead,  remem. 
bering  the  “ Alhambra”  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones, 
Mr.  Gally-Knight’s  “ Eoclesiastioal  Art  in  Italy,” 
and  Mr.  Gould’s  ” Birds  of  Austraiia,”  It  is 
true,  however,  that  both  Germany  and  Holland 
are  very  far  behind  in  the  matter;  and  that  the 
coloured  ►pecimens  in  the  galleries  of  Dresden 
are  deplorably  poor.  Nerertbeless,  it  cannot  be 
admitted,  as  the  Parisian  jurists  claim,  that  litho- 
graphy is  essentially  a French  art.  It  is  not  so 
historically,  because  the  earliest  experiments 
were  tried  at  Pragne  105  years  ago,  when 
Senefelder  perceived  the  effect  of  a greasy  ink 
on  a calcareous  stone.  Sinoe  his  time,  discoveries 
have  been  made  in  many  directions,  yet  none 
have  superseded  that  first  process  of  writing  on 
the  Kelhemi  slab;  and,  for  a long  while,  it  was 
found  difficult  to  niatoh  the  quality  of  that 
peculiar  quarry.  Eventually,  however,  others 
were  fixed  upon, — at  Solenhofen,  near  Pappen. 
heim,  on  the  Danube,  especially,  but  also  in  the 
French  department  of  L’Indre;  in  England, 
near  Bath  and  at  Stony  Stratford  ; in  Canada, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Silesia;  though  none  of 
the  finest  substance.  According  to  the  jodg. 
zneut  of  the  Parisian  jurists,  this  ingenioos  art 
ranks  upon  an  equality  with  engraving,  and  its 
principal  proficient  has  been,  therefore,  rewarded. 
These  minor  arts,  as  we  have  styled  them,  are  of 
no  slight  utility  in  the  cultivation  and  encourage, 
ment  of  a national  taste ; for  they  are  what 
popular  is  to  classical  music  ; and  the  multitude, 
after  all,  must  take  its  Art,  for  the  most  part,  at 
second  hand,  A faithful  interpretation  is  the 
most  that  can  be  expected,  or,  if  original  genius 
coodesoends  to  work  npon  stone,  it  is  generally 
rather  a process  than  an  idea  that  is  put  to 
the  test.  For  all  that,  M.  Biot  deserves  his 
laorel. 


HOLIDAY  IN  HAMPSHIRE. 

This  year  the  Arobiteotural  Assooiation  has 
not  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Edmond  Sharpe 
in  preparing  for  and  carrying  ont  the  annual 
exonreiou.  After  originating  it  and  making  it  a 
success  for  six  years,  Mr.  Sharpe  has  been 
compelled  to  g^ve  up  his  leadership  for  the  year 
1876.  A muoh.regretted  domestio  loss  may  be 
mentioned  as  among  the  reasons.  The  young 
men  of  the  Association  have,  however,  as  Mr. 
Sharpe  had  hoped,  continued  for  and  by  them- 
selves the  pleasant  outing  that  he  showed  them 
how  to  take  in  company,  and  to  render  so  useful 
in  their  studies  of  tbe  ancient  art  of  their  own 
and  of  other  countries.  The  ambitious  exploration 
of  an  architectural  province  bas  not  been  at- 
tempted. The  La  Cbarente  journey  of  lastyear, 
novel  in  every  way — bringing  to  light  re- 
results  new  even  to  French  antiquaries  and 
architects, — followed  a general  taking.stock  of 
the  beet  buildings  of  tbe  north-east  of  France 
in  the  previous  year  (1874).  This  year  oompa- 
ratively  welUknown  ground  bas  been  selected, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  bring  back  the  excursion 
to  its  earlier  form.  The  yonnger  members  are 
to  visit  in  company,  and  have  well  explained  to 
them  at  some  length,  a few  important  mono- 
ments  in  their  own  country.  They  are  also  to 
reach  some  villages  not  quite  on  tbe  main  lines 
of  traffic,  and  to  spend  no  more  money  in  these 
journeyings  than  modest  purses  can  well  afford. 

The  meeting.place  was  at  the  west  front  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  on  Monday  morning  last. 
At  tbe  appointed  hour  the  band  assembled  at 
the  rendezvons — -gathered  from  various  English 
and  Irish  towns.  Mr.  John  Colson,  the  cathe. 
dral  arohiteot,  the  Bight  Beverend  F.  T. 
MoDougall,  and  Canon  Cams  received  the  party ; 
and  an  historical  sketch  was  given  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  its  surrounding  buildings.  Mr.  Colson 
then  aooompanied  the  members  in  a lengthy 
survey — from  crypt  to  tower  and  tower-roof — of 
the  whole  of  tbe  cathedral.  Several  new  items 
of  discovery  and  of  oonjeoinre  were  pnt  forward, 
of  which  notes  may  be  given  hereafter.  One 
little  point,  welcome  to  lovers  of  exact  statistioa, 
need  not  now  be  omitted.  The  total  length 
from  the  external  face  of  toe  most  projecting 
portion  of  the  west  front  to  the  end  of  the  but- 


tresses  of  the  east  of  the  lady.obapel  bas  been 
carefully  ascertained,  and  is  now  given  as  555  ft.., 
a felicitous  combination  of  numbers  fur  tbe 
weak  of  memory.  Tbe  length  has  been  hereto- 
fore given  as  620  ft.,  Ely  being  560  ft.,  St. 
Alban’s,  548  ft.,  and  Canterbury,  525  ft. 
A somewhat  rigorous  examiuatiou,  and  the 
application  personally  of  tests,  would  make  a 
reputation  for  a persevering  and  exact  investi- 
gator who  wonld  undertake  the  sumewhat  un- 
inviting task  of  telling  tbe  world  the  precise 
truth  about  the  sizes  of  some  score  or  so  of  the 
world’s  noteworthy  struotures. 

In  the  afternoon  the  College  was  visited,  and 
very  fully  described  by  the  Bursar,  his  explana- 
tions being  illostrated  by  a general  plan  by  Mr. 
Pink,  by  D.  Loggau’a  eeveuteeuth-century 
general  view  of  the  College,  &o.  The  old  build- 
ings, and  thereafter  the  modern  bnildings, — now 
no  inconsiderable  seotiou  of  the  whole  (in  recent 
times  wholly  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Butter- 
field)— were  all  carefully  looked  over.  Tbe  bad 
foundations  in  these  level  fields  by  the  lichen 
have,  not  recently  only,  plumped  havoc  with  the 
ponderous  walls.  Tbe  refeotory  seems  to  be 
settling  westwards ; the  walls  are  cracked  iu 
several  places.  The  queer  rough  old  audit, 
rooms,  with  many  other  things  here,  carry  back 
tbe  looker-on  at  least  three  centuries  without 
any  strain  on  bis  imagination.  In  the  walls  of 
these  rooms  are  rents  in  which  tbe  band  of  a 
Goliath  might  be  inserted.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  fifteenth-century  tower  about  ten  years  ago 
would  be  a good  precedent  if  other  works  of  the 
same  sort  prove  necessary.  The  whole  was  oare- 
lully  marked,  pulled  down,  stacked  in  the  open 
to  the  south  of  the  cloister,  and  brought  back,  bit 
by  bit,  to  its  old  position, — nob  a bad  example 
of  pains  and  skill  well  applied  to  the  literal 
conservation  of  an  ancient  monument,  and  of  all 
its  historic  authenticity. 

Tuesday  was  occupied  by  Ashley  and  King’s 
Sombouin  Cburohes  and  Bomaey  Abbey  Church. 
A drive  in  carriapes  to  the  north-west  of  Win- 
oheater,  led  past  Week  and  Lamston,  up  among 
the  highland  downs,  and  Ashley  Church  was 
reached,  in  a road  overhung  with  foliage, — the 
church  itself  covered  with  ivy.  The  church  has 
for  distioctive  features  one  of  the  smallest  of 
Norman  chancel  arobes.  The  whole  church  is 
of  no  considerable  size; — tbe  breadth  of  the 
chancel  being  under  11  ft.  The  chancel  arch  is 
4 ft.  from  jamb  to  jamb,  and  6 ft.  7 in.  from 
the  floor  to  tbe  top  of  the  impost  cap, — of  plain 
Norman.  This  too  severe  seclusion  of  tbe  obancel 
was  dealt  with  in  the  Perpendicular  period, 
probably,  wbeu  a small  opening  was  pierced  ou 
each  side  of  the  central  arch.  The  two  bells  in 
two  little  arohes  opening  through  the  west  gable 
are  mug  from  the  floor  of  tbe  nave,  aud  a certain 
portion  of  tbe  height  of  tbe  western  portion  of 
the  ohurch  is  inclosed  with  floor  and  partition  at 
tbe  east  end.  This  space  is  now  the  home  of  a 
colony  of  owls,  to  whom  bell-ringing  is  no  longer 
a thing  of  terror, — but  regarded  as  among  the 
ordinary  accidents  of  life.  This  arrangement  of 
the  bells  is  said  to  exist  at  Littleton  Ghnrob,  alsoin 
Hants  (but  there  tbe  little  arcbes  areuow  walled 
up).  The  church  ooutains  also  a quaint  little 
seventeenth-oentury  alms-box,  a post  of  solid  oak 
reaching  up  from  the  floor,  hollowed  out  for  the 
receipt  of  money,  and  notably  provided  with 
money-slit  too  narrow  for  the  copper  coinages. 
King’s  Sombourn  Church,  with  the  pioturesque- 
ness  of  almost  hopeless  decay,  gives  points  of 
detail,  but  no  outlines  worth  oiassing  as  archi- 
tectural,— a pier  or  two,  a window  or  two,  a 
founder’s  tomb  of  about  1325  on  the  north  of 
the  obancel,  and  a recumbent  figure,  tbe  beams 
of  Gotbio  detail  of  1633  inserted  iu  the  nave, 
high  ruinous  pews,  galleries,  aud  all  tbe  features 
of  pre-restoration  times,  and  nothing  further. 
Foundations  of  the  old  (destroyed)  house,  known 
as  John  of  Gaunt's  palace,  may  be  seeu  and 
traced  in  the  field  to  the  south  of  the  churchyard. 
These  foundations  also  supplied  stone  enough  to 
build  the  parish  schools  not  many  years  ago. 
Garden  earthworks,  site  of  fishpond,  farms  ouoe 
belonging  to  the  domain,  Fawns’  Pond, — tbe 
haunt  of  deer  at  one  time,  and  other  names  still 
lingering  in  tbe  popular  use  and  memory,  are 
pointed  out. 

Tbe  valley  of  the  Test  river  being  reached, 
the  river  was  followed  under  the  obalk  hills,  till 
the  mass  of  the  Abbey  at  Bomsey  oame  into 
view.  We  have,  however,  recently*  devoted 
some  attention  to  tbe  Abbey  buildings,  and  will 
not  now  go  over  again  tbe  story  we  told  then, 
nor  add  at  this  present  any  further  details  with 


* See  p.  634,  ante. 


re'erenoe  to  the  discoveries  of  tbe  vicar,  Mr. 
Berthon,  the  laborious  investigator  of  the  bistory 
of  bis  cburoh,  aud  hardworker  iu  aid  of  its 
restoration.  Tbe  buildings  were  described  by 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  aud  by  tbe  vicar. 
Through  long  wooded  ranges  of  more  and  less 
geutle  bills,  Hursley  was  reached  as  the  shadows 
from  trees  and  churob  were  lengthening.  No 
better  time  for  a visit  to  the  scene  of  so  muoh  of 
the  life  of  tbe  singer  of  “ sootbiug  influences,” 
nor  better  words  in  which  to  take  leave  for  the 
present  of  the  Assooiation  on  its  travels  than 
Keble’s, — 

” Yet  wears  the  pare  aerial  aky 
Her  summer  veil,  b-lf  ilrawa  OD  high, 

0(  silvery  haze,  aod  dark  and  still 
The  shadows  sleep  on  every  slanting  hill.” 


A SUMMER  MEMORY  OF  OLD  BUILDERS. 

The  present  burst  of  sunshine  recalls  many 
memories  of  years,  we  care  not  to  say,  how  long 
passed  away.  Tbe  hanghs  and  boluis  of  the 
liver  Tweed  belong  especially  to  tbe  Bolder,  the 
debatable  country  of  two  centuries  ago.  The 
hills  that  bound  tbe  valleys  through  which  it 
rushes  and  rolls  are  not  iuipusing  in  their 
grandeur;  their  beauty  is  vieibte  in  the  birch 
trees  and  the  broom  and  whin  that  clothe  their 
gentle  acclivities,  and  in  the  purple  bloom  of  the 
heath-bell  aud  the  heather  that  spread  with 
a maidenly  blush  np  to  their  grand  swelling 
brows.  But  that  is  only  one  portion  of  the 
beauty  of  Tweeddale.  Come  from  North  or  oome 
from  South,  and  descend  these  bills  to  the  side 
of  the  Tweed,  and  valleys  that  recall  the  poet’s 
dreams  of  Fairy  Laud  spread  out  on  all  sides; 
and  quiet  wind. sheltered  nooks  where  tbe 
earliest  primroses  blow  and  the  blue  bells  ring 
out  their  obimes  in  honour  of  tbe  suninier.  But, 
as  Dan.  Chaucer  says,  ‘‘Why  sermon  more” 
about  the  beauty  of  Tweeddale?  The  day  we  writ© 
of  was  the  loveliest  day  in  August,  the  sunny 
blue  skies  were  flecked  with  silverolouds  in  con- 
sequence of  which  beautiful  atmospheric  effects 
we  had  wandered,  flsbing-rod  in  band,  along  rh© 
banks,  vainly  attempting  to  allure  the  trout  from 
its  streams  and  pools,  and  were  returning  home. 
We  had  passed  through  a scrub  of  a thicket 
which  was  once  a miniature  foi  est,  until  it  was 
cut  down  to  defray  the  gambling  debts  of  the 
Duke  of  Queeusberry,  better  known  as  ” Old 
Q-,”  and  had  sat  down  on  a grassy  bnok  to  shut 
shop  ; in  other  words,  to  pack  np  tackle  and 
uujoint  the  fishing-rod.  A gentleman,  not  com- 
manding in  appearance,  but  pleasant  to  look 
npon,  sat  down  beside  us.  Though  his  hair  was 
grey,  his  eyes  were  bright,  and  the  rose-tint  of 
health  was  on  bis  cheeks.  We  were  too  bashful 
to  open  tbe  couveraation,  which  be  at  onoe  did. 
High  above  the  spot  on  which  we  sat  rose  a 
rocky  declivity,  crowned  by  the  mined  and 
ruinous  walls  of  a castle  which  might  more  pro. 
perly  be  termed  a Border  K-ep  on  a gigantio 
scale.  Our  self-elected  friend  asked  ue  the 
story  of  the  old  towers  and  battlements.  W© 
were  so  far  equal  to  the  occasion,  for,  from 
earliest  childhood,  we  had  beard  the  story 
told  by  old  men  and  women  iu  the  off-shoot 
nooks  of  Tweed  Bridge, — the  nooks  exist  no 
more.  The  story  ran  thus: — There  is  an  old 
and  a new  Castle  of  Neidpath.  Why  it  was 
called  so  no  one  can  say,  unless  it  got  its  name 
in  the  old  times,  when  tbe  Romans  bad  their 
camps  and  stations  on  all  the  hills  ronnd  about, 
and  tbe  only  possible  way  between  tbe  lower  and 
upper  vale  of  the  Tweed  was  tbioogb  the  pass, 
unused  before,  which  afterwards  was  named,  in 
old  British,  the  Niwydd,  or  new  puth.  How 
many  years  have  passed  away  since  Neidpath 
crowned  the  craig  no  chronicle  records.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  refers  to  its  position  in  “ Mar- 
mion,” — 

” Away  hath  pass’d  the  heather  bell, 

That  bloom'd  so  late  on  Neidpato  Fell," — 

but  be  makes  no  mention  as  to  its  antiquity. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  an  early  part  of  tbe  four- 
teenth century,  Simon  Fraser,  if  he  did  not  build, 
occupied  tbe  castle.  This  Simon,  though  an 
ancestor,  bad  nothing  in  hie  blood  of  tbecowardly 
vacillating  temperament  of  his  namesake  who 
was  done  to  death  on  Tower-bill  after  the  “’45.” 
Ou  the  contrary,  old  Simon,  along  with  John 
Cummin,  defeated  the  army  of  Edward  of 
Eoglaud  three  times  in  otie  day  on  the  moor  of 
Roslin.  Does  not  the  affable  cicerone  of  Boslin 
Chapel  tramp  his  double-eoled  ahue  on  a stou©. 
slab  in  the  cloister,  and,  while  the  tomb  below 
gives  forth  a hollow  tone,  tell  the  believing 
pilgrims  that  underneath  lie  the  bones  of  th© 
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brave  St.  Clairs,  of  Roslia,  to  the  naraber  of  six 
or  seveo,  aooordiog;  as  his  memory  of  the  tradi. 
tion  serves,  who  fought  aide  by  side  with  the 
Frasers  aud  the  CummiDS  on  the  day  of  the  three 
great  battles?  Sir  Simon  had  two  daughters, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  married  in  132U  to  Sir 
Gilbert  Hay,  the  descendant  of  the  De  la  Haye 
who  at  the  pass  of  Lanoarty  turned  the  tide  of 
fight  against  the  Danes  when  swooping  down  on 
the  fertile  plains  of  Perthshire.  One  of  the 
great.grear .grandchildren  of  this  onion  married 
Joanna  Gitfi)rd,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord 
Gifford,  of  Yester,  and  became  Lord  Tester,  The 
proof  of  such  a union  remains  to  this  day  carved 
in  stone  on  the  keystone  of  the  archway  which 
gives  access  to  the  conrt-yard  of  the  castle.  On 
the  keystone  is  the  carving,  not  quite  obliterated, 
of  a goat’s  head  over  a coronet,  the  crest  of  the 
Lords  Tester,  once  the  Earls  of  Tweeddale,  and 
immediately  under  a bunch  of  strawberries, 
symbolical  of  the  Frasers,  for  with  a bunch  of 
strawberries  on  his  cusqoe,  in  lieu  of  a plume, 
the  Nortiian  ancestor  of  the  family  had  joined 
the  ranks  of  William  the  Conqnestor. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  after  the  days 
of  b lid  Sir  Simon,  when  in  165i  Oliver  Grom, 
well  fought  and  conquered  in  the  “ Black  day  of 
Dunbar,”  the  Lord  Yester  of  the  period,  who 
was  a Covenanting  loyalist,  fortified  Neidpath 
Castle,  but  the  cannon  of  Old  Noll  battered 
down  the  more  anoient  portion  of  the  castle. 

And  to  what  later  date  does  the  new  portion 
of  the  castle  belong?”  asked  my  companion. 
To  within  a few  years  of  the  days  of  the  great 
Sir  Simon.  But  let  ns  ascend  the  crag,  and 
enter  the  courtyard.  Before  ns  was  a large 
doorway,  which  was  led  up  to  by  a semicircle  of 
steps,  above  it  were  glazed  windows  of  a goodly 
modern  size,  and  entering  the  doorway  was  a 
spacious  staircase.  This  modern  display  puzzled 
our  companion,  nntil  we  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  entrance  had  been  pierced  through  a wall, 
11  ft.  in  tbioknesa,  and  that  the  thickness  at  the 
windows  was  scarcely  less.  This  boring  and 
blasting  work  bad  been  carried  out  by  the  son 
of  the  Lord  Yester  who  stood  one  against  the 
Protector.  Passing  up  the  staircases  (datel646) 
we  reached  the  bartizan,  where  doubtless  in  the 
days  of  Fiodden  the  sentinel  bad  paced  to  and 
fro  watching  for  the  smoke  by  day  or  tho  flame 
by  night,  that  telegraphed  a summons  to  the 
Border  spears  to  march  upon  the  Southerner. 
In  the  east  rose  the  Lee  Pen,  the  beacon  on 
whose  summit  could  flash  a warning  to  the 
valley  of  the  Leithen,  to  the  “lads  of  Gala 
Water,”  to  Lower  Tweeddale,  and  even  to  “the 
grey  metropolis  of  the  north  ” ; to  the  sontb,  the 
mountains  that  tower  above  the  springs  of 
'Qubair,  whence  the  flame  or  smoke  would 
summon  forth  the  ” Braw,  braw  lad  of  Yarrow 
Braes  ” and  the  Ectrick  spearmen ; and  to 
the  west  the  hills  that  look  down  on  Annandale 
and  Clydesdale,  from  whose  bald  tops  may  be 
caught  glimpses  of  the  distant  sea. 

We  descended  from  the  bartizan  bytbe  anoient 
access,  termed  in  Scotland  a turnpike  stair,  and 
modelled  after  the  fashion  of  a corkscrew;  this 
led  us  to  the  ancient  doorway,  through  which 
two  persona  could  with  difficulty  pass  abreast. 
Before  crossing  its  threshold  we  groped  oor 
way  through  the  dungeons,  aided  by  the  light  of 
a stable  lamp,  and  our  guide  setting  fire  to  a 
bnneh  of  straw,  dropped  the  blazing  mass  into  a 
deep  pit,,  which  once  had  been  the  draw-well  of 
the  oastle  j down  went  the  flames,  until  the 
depth  or  the  foul  air  extinguished  them.  Then 
we  wont  out  into  the  sansbine  down  the  steeps, 
from  which  had  not  passed  away 
“ The  heather  bell  ” ; 

and  as  we  wandered  down  the  side  of  the  Tweed 
to  the  little  town  of  Peebles,  our  mutual 
destination,  he  told  ns  stories  of  castles  in  far- 
off  lauds  a hundred  times  larger  than  Neidpath, 
built  on  rocks  a hundred  times  higher,  that  had 
been  strongholds  when  Neidpath  Fell  was  but 
the  home  of  the  wild  bee;  of  cowers  and  temples 
across  the  Atlantic  that  bad  been  built  by  nations 
whose  very  names  were  forgotten,  and  of  the 
“ mystery  ” of  the  old  bnilders  who,  taking  the 
solid  rook  for  a foundation,  so  skilfully  manipn- 
lated  their  work  that  their  building  became  part 
and  parcel  of  the  rook.  Reaching  the  town  he 
invited  us  to  drink  tea  with  him  at  his  inn.  Much 
more  talk  on  his  part  of  the  towers  and  castles 
of  the  olden  time  followed,  and  at  an  early 
honr  we  parted.  He  was  to  start  by  an  early 
coach  on  the  following  morning  for  Edinburgh. 
The  morning  came,  we  went  to  the  inn  from  which 
the  coach  set  out  to  bid  him  good-bye.  The 
coach  had  gone.  We  went  into  the  booking-office 


to  make  ieqairies  as  to  the  gentleman’s  name. 
The  clerk  consulted  the  way-bill.  The  name 
of  our  companion  of  the  previous  day  was 
Washington  Irving. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MEDIiEYAL  AND 
MODERN  CRAFTS  AND  CRAFTSMEN.* 
TfiADE  marks  by  many  have  been  considered 
quite  modern  adoptions  by  makers  and  manu. 
tacturers,  bat  identification  of  work  by  certain 
open  or  ocoult  symbols  is  as  old  as  history 
itself.  The  early  Masonic  craft  had  their  own 
peculiar  marks,  and  several  of  the  trade  guilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages  enforced  a certain  dis- 
tingniahing  mark  being  cat,  stamped,  or  engraved 
by  workmen  of  their  crafts  on  the  work  they 
executed  or  offered  for  sale.  Many  instances 
occur  in  the  civic  records  of  London.  In  one 
relative  to  the  “tumours,”  or  turners,  21  Ed- 
ward III.,  1347,  we  have  certain  makers  of 
wooden  measures  for  wine,  ale,  &c.,  coming 
before  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  account  for 
“ manifold  falsities  and  deceits.”  On  this  occa. 
sion  it  was  enacted,  after  some  injunctions  were 
given  to  makers  of  these  raeasares,  that  “ in 
future  not  to  make  any  sneh  kind  of  measure  of 
any  other  wood  than  dried,  and  that  the  measure 
when  BO  made  by  them  must  agree  with  the, 
standard  of  the  alderman  in  whose  ward  each 
measure  shall  be  used,  and  by  the  same  standard 
be  examined ; and  that  each  of  these  makers 
should  have  a mark  of  his  own  [the  marks  are 
given],  and  should  place  such  mark  upon  bis 
measure,  or  the  bottom  thereof  without,  when 
by  the  standard  they  should  have  been  examined  j 
that  so,  when  any  measure  made  by  one  of  the 
makers  aforesaid  shall  in  any  tavern  or  brew- 
house  be  found  to  be  false  or  defective,  these,  as 
well  as  the  person  by  whom  such  measure  shall 
have  been  made,  or  he  who  shall  have  sold  by  such 
measure,  shall  incur  the  panishment  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  mayor  aud  aldermen  for  the  same.” 
This  was  a wholesome  enactment,  and  it  would  be 
well  in  these  days  if  the  mannfactnrer  and  user 
of  light  weights  and  measures,  and  the  importer, 
wholesale  merchant,  and  retail  dealer  of  adul- 
terated foods  and  drinks  were  severally  held 
amenable.  Among  the  old  Medimval  crafts  are 
fonnd  also  more  than  one  instance  of  an  enact- 
ment prohibiting  one  maker  from  using  the 
marks  of  another  on  pain  of  certain  penalties. 
In  the  articles  of  the  ^‘Heaumers”  (makers  of 
helmets),  in  the  same  year  as  thatof  the  preceding 
trade  enactments,  we  have  it  laid  down  “ That 
each  one  of  the  makers  aforesaid  shall  have  his 
ovvn  sign  and  mark,  and  that  no  one  of  them 
shall  counterfeit  the  sign  or  mark  of  another,  on 
pain  of  losing  his  freedom  nntil  he  shall  have 
bonght  the  same  back  again,  and  made  satis- 
faction  to  him  whose  sign  he  shall  have  so  coun- 
terfeited ; aud,  further,  he  shall  pay  tho  Chamber 
40s.”  This  was  something  tantamount  to 
damages  in  our  courts  of  to-day  for  infringing 
certain  patents.  There  was  no  patent-offioe  in 
1347,  but  there  was  proteotiou  for  trade-marks 
notwithstanding.  How  slow,  after  all,  have  we 
moved  in  this  country  in  the  registration  of 
trade-marks!  It  appears  by  the  articles  of  the 
“Heaumers”  that  there  was  scamping  in  their 
trade  as  well  as  others,  for  it  is  stated  before  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  in  the  articles  of  the  said 
trade  as  accepted  at  the  suit  and  request  of  the 
men  of  the  trade,  that,— “ Forasmuch  as  hereto- 
fore some  persoQS  coming  in  who  are  strangers, 
have  intermeddled,  aud  still  do  intermeddle,  in 
the  makingof  helmetry,  whereas  they  do  not  know 
their  trade,  by  reason  whereof  many  great  men 
and  others  of  the  realm  have  been  slain  through 
their  fault,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  said  trade; 
it  is  ordained  that  no  person  shall  from  hence- 
forth intermeddle  or  work  at  helmetry,  if  he  be 
not  proved  to  be  a good,  proper,  and  sufficient 
workman,  by  the  wardens  of  the  said  trade,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  to  the  use  of  the  Chamber.” 

These  were  the  days  of  bows  and  arrows,  pikes, 
lances,  swords,  and  skull-orushers,  when  helmets 
for  the  head  needed  to  be  strong,  and  armour 
for  the  body  almost  impenetrable.  Doubt- 
less, the  “scamps  ” ofthe  trade  made  helmets  that 
were  easily  pierced  or  battered  in,  and  hence 
the  great  men  of  the  realm  and  others  spoken  of 
were  often  slain.  Some  good  regnlations  are 
included  in  the  articles  of  the  '‘Heaumers” 
similar  to  those  already  given  in  other  trades. 
In  the  articles  of  the  hatters  in  the  same  reign 
(1347)  there  are  also  several  oommendable  regn- 
lationa  enacted  for  the  good  of  the  trade.  We 
learn  that  bad  hats  were  made,  and  mostly 
* See  p.  380,  ante. 


throngh  allowing  work  to  be  done  in  the  trade 
by  night,  and  it  was  ordained  that  no  one  in 
future  should  do  work  “but  only  in  the  clear 
daylight.”  Wardens  were  appointed  to  make 
aearenes  after  hats  that  were  “ defective  and 
not  befitting,  and  in  deceit  of  tho  common 
people.”  We  learn  from  the  “ articles  ” of  the 
trade  that  “ divers  manners  of  hats,”  by  foreign 
folks  of  divers  counties  (outside  London)  were 
brought  into  the  city  and  hawked  about  the 
streets  in  these  early  times,  and  by  the  articles 
of  the  trade  strange  persons  (those  who  were 
not  resident  freemen  or  free  of  the  trade)  bring- 
ing  hats  into  the  city  for  sale  were  forbidden  to 
sell  them  by  retail  and  only  by  the  gross,  and 
then  only  to  freemen  of  the  city,  on  the  pain  of 
losing  the  same.  The  other  roles  aud  regulations 
of  the  trade  were  similar  to  some  already 
described.  In  the  ordinances  of  the  Pewterers, 
22  Edward  III.,  1348,  there  are  certain  special 
points  set  out  respecting  good  work  and  mate- 
rials,  and  from  the  requirements  and  acquire- 
ments needed  it  may  be  seen  that  the  pewterers 
went  in  for  a degree  of  technical  education  as 
absolntely  indispensable  to  the  proper  practice 
of  their  handicraft.  The  ordinances  of  the  trade 
start  in  the  first  place  in  this  manner  : — ‘‘  Seeing 
that  the  trade  of  pewtering  is  founded  upon 
oertaiu  matters  and  metals,  sush  as  copper,  tin, 
and  lead,  in  due  proportions  of  which  three 
metals  they  make  vessels,  that  is  to  say 
pots,  salt . cellars,  esquelles  [deep  plates,  or 
porringers],  platers,  and  other  things  by  good 
folks  bespoken,  which  works  demand  certain 
mixtures  and  certain  alloys,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  vessel  so  bespoken,  the  which 
things  cannot  be  made  without  good  knowledge 
of  a pewterer,  well  taught  and  well  informed  in 
the  trade ; seeing  that  many  persons  not  know- 
ing the  right  alloys,  nor  yet  the  mixtures  or  the 
right  rules  of  the  trade,  do  work  and  make  ves- 
sels and  other  things  not  in  due  manner,  to  the 
damage  of  the  people  and  to  the  scandal  of  the 
trade:  the  good  folks  ofthe  trade  do  pray  there, 
fore  that  it  may  be  ordained  that  three  or  four 
of  the  most  lawful  and  most  skilful  in  the  trade 
may  be  chosen  to  oversee  the  alloys  and  the 
workmanship  aforesaid,  and  that,  by  their  ex- 
amination and  assay,  amendment  may  speedily 
be  made  where  default;  has  been  committed.” 
Certain  vessels  of  pewter  and  tin  are  described, 
and  the  proportion  of  alloy  to  be  used  in  their 
manufaebura.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state 
now  that  in  1348  the  proportions  of  the  alloy 
were  to  1 owt.  of  bin  22  lb.  of  lead,  and  articles 
so  made  were  called  “vessels  of  pewter.” 

Tne  ordinances  of  the  pewterers  were  very 
strict.  Every  one  was  to  be  accountable  for  his 
workmanship  in  the  trade,  and  that  it  was  of 
the  proper  materials.  Journeymen  or  appren- 
tices injuring  their  masters,  or  privily  in  the 
way  of  larceny,  were  punished  for  the  first  and 
second  offences ; and,  if  offending  the  third  time, 
were  ousted  from  the  trade.  No  one  was  to  be 
“so  daring”  as  to  work  by  night  at  the  trade 
upon  articles  of  pewter,  “ seeing  that  they  have 
regard  among  themselves  to  the  fact  that  the 
sight  is  not  so  profitable  by  night,  or  so  certain 
as  by  day — to  the  profit,  that  is,  of  the  com. 
mnnity.” 

The  ordioauoes  of  the  pewterers,  like  some 
other  trades  mentioned,  forbid  the  enticing 
away  of  workmen  from  one  master  for  another. 
Journeymen,  aerving.men,  and  apprentices  were 
obliged  to  fulfil  their  covenants,  and  the  assent 
of  the  master  was  needed  before  a journeyman, 
bound  by  any  agreement,  could  transfer  his 
services  to  another  master.  How  nnlike  1348 
in  the  trade  is  1876.  In  the  ordinances  of  the 
Glovers,  same  reign  (1349),  similar  rules  were 
laid  down  respecting  day-work  and  night- work, 
apprentioes  and  journeymen,  good  n^aterials, 
bad  workmanship,  and  the  defrauding  of  masters, 
as  in  the  former  trade.  We  learn  that  it  was  a 
common  practice  for  persons,  not  of  the  trade, 
to  entice  the  servants  of  folks  in  the  trade  and 
to  set  them  to  work  in  secret  in  their  houses, 
“and  make  gloves  of  rotten  and  bad  leather,  and 
do  sell  them  wholesale  to  strange  dealers  coming 
into  the  city,  in  deceit  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  good  folks  of  said  trade.’' 
Fines  and  other  pnnisbments  followed  such  and 
like  infringements  when  the  evil-doers  were  un- 
earthed. 

In  the  ordinance  of  the  Shearmen  (shearers  of 
the  nap  of  cloth),  same  reign  (1350),  nearly 
identical  rules  were  laid  down  for  observance 
as  in  tbetA^o  preceding  trades.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  worthy  of  notice  in  respect  to 
I he  shearmen,  which  is  stated  thus  : — “Whereas 
heretofore,  if  there  was  any  dispute  between  a 
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master  in  tlie  said  trade  and  hia  man  (vadlect), 
such  man  haa  been  wont  to  go  to  all  the  men 
within  the  city,  of  the  same  trade,  and  then,  by 
covin  and  conspiracy  between  them  made,  they 
would  order  that  no  one  among  them  should 
work  or  serve  his  own  master  until  the  said 
master  and  his  servant,  or  man,  had  come  to  an 
agreement,  by  reason  whereof  the  masters  of  the 
said  trade  have  been  in  great  trouble,  and  the 
people  left  unserved.”  It  was  ordered  in  future 
such  disputes  should  be  settled  by  the  wardens 
of  the  trade,  and  workmen  nob  submitting  to  be 
tried  before  such  were  to  be  arrested  by  a 
sergeant  of  the  Chambers  at  the  suit  of  the 
wardens,  and  brought  before  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men.  Punishment  followed  at  their  discretion. 
The  “covin  and  conspiracy”  among  the  shearmen 
and  other  trades  was  nothing  less  than  a “strike,” 
and  previously  to  1350,  and  down  to  our  own  time, 
history  has  been  continually  repeating  itself.  In 
the  same  year  we  find  a petition  presented  by  the 
master  shearmen  of  the  trade  respecting  the 
scale  of  wages.  They  allude  to  the  former  ordi- 
nances, and  say  that  they  are  well  contented 
therewith,  “ Save  only  that  they  desire  that  they 
may  have  their  servants  and  journeymen  at  the 
same  wages  that  they  used  to  have;  for  in  old 
time  they  were  wont  to  have  a man  to  work  be- 
tween  the  Feast  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  at  3d. 
per  day  and  his  table,  and  between  Easter  and  St. 
John  at  4d.  per  day  and  his  table,  and  from  St. 
John  to  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  at  3d.  and 
his  table,  and  from  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew 
to  Christmas,  in  the  case  of  a good  workman, 
at  4d.  and  bis  table,  fur  day  and  night.  And 
now  the  said  men  will  not  work  otherwise  than 
by  the  cloth  (piece-work  or  a certain  price  for  a 
certain  piece  of  cloth),  and  they  do  greatly 
hurry  over  the  same,  but  they  do  great  damage 
to  thefolkstowhomsuch  cloths  belong,  by  reason 
whereof  the  masters  in  the  said  trade  have 
great  blame  and  abuse,  and  take  less  than  they 
were  wont  to  do.  The  masters  in  the  said 
trade  do  therefore  beg  of  you  that  it  will 
please  you  [the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  alder- 
men] to  order  that  the  said  men  may  be 
chastised,  and  commanded,  nndcr  a certain 
penalty,  to  work  according  to  the  ancient  usage, 
as  before  stated,  as  a matter  of  good  feeling 
[dtaritee]  and  for  the  profit  of  the  people.” 

Here  we  have  an  early  instance  of  the  piece- 
work system  being  adopted  by  the  workmen  and 
opposed  by  the  masters,  no  doubt  for  reasons 
well  known  to  themselves.  The  case  of  a “ good 
workman  at  4(3.,”  points  to  a system  of  classifica- 
tion. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  “scamping”  was 
carried  on,  and  that  much  bad  work  was  the 
consequence.  It  is  nub  stated  that  the  prayer 
of  the  master  shearmen  was  granted.  The  ordi- 
nances previously  passed  in  respect  to  the  iraf  e 
continued  in  force ; they  were  confirmed  by  the 
Chamber,  and  subsequently  by  command  of  the 
king.  Piece-work,  it  appears,  was  agreed 
upon,  or  a certain  price  for  a certain  piece  of 
work,  by  these  ordinances,  which  were  cried  at 
the  time  through  the  city. 

In  the  same  year,  24  Edward  III.,  1350,  owing 
to  constant  disputes  “ by  reason  of  masons, 
carpenters,  plasterers,  tilers,  and  all  manner  of 
labourers  who  take  immeasurably  more  than 
they  have  been  wont  to  take,”  a number  of  regu- 
lations and  prices  in  the  city  were  drawn  up. 
These  regulations  included  numerous  trades,  and 
settled  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  prices  of 
materials,  work,  goods,  victuals,  wares,  articles 
produced  or  on  sale.  Weights  and  measures 
were  also  taken  cognisance  of,  and  any 
infringement  of  these  regnlations  were  met 
by  certain  fines,  and  in  some  cases  imprison- 
ment  and  forswearing  the  city  for  ever.  It 
would  appear  that  in  1350,  when  the  Corpo- 
ration moved  in  the  matter  of  these  “ Regula- 
tions,” trade  malpractices  were  rife,  and  were 
going  on  for  a long  time  unchecked,  and  that  the 
public  were  the  principal  sufferers.  The  work- 
men of  the  building  crafts  seemed  to  be  in 
advance  of  their  fellows,  and  were  not  disin- 
dined  to  ask,  take,  or  insist  upon  more  wages 
than  what  they  were  wont  to  take  years  before. 
It  was  a common  failing,  however,  and  other 
crafts  followed  suite,  if  they  did  not,  indeed, 
show  the  example  themselves. 

In  the  articles  of  the  Furbishers,  1350,  good 
workmanship  and  good  materials  were  enjoined, 
and  scamping  punished.  No  one  of  the  trade 
was  to  make  in  his  house,  or  allow  to  be  made, 
“pommels  or  hilts  of  swords  if  they  be  not  of 
good  pattern  and  steel,  and  the  scabbards  mast 
be  madeofgood  calf  leather.”  False  work  brought 
punishment  to  the  found-out  offender.  Broken 


swords  were  not  allowed  to  be  repaired  or  made 
up  again,  to  the  deceiving  of  the  people,  nor  new 
work  executed  for  “ any  great  lord  or  other 
person”  if  the  workman  was  not  perfect  at  his 
craft.  Perils,  we  are  told,  “ may  befal  the  lords 
of  the  land  and  others  among  the  people  through 
false  workmanship,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
folk  of  the  trade.”  Doubtless  then,  as  now, 
.many  mishaps  occnrred  throngh  scamped  work. 
Doughty  and  valiant  knights  depended  on  the 
temper  of  their  broad  or  narrow  gauge  swords, 
and  lost  their  temper  or  their  lives  through  such 
dependence.  In  the  27th  Edward  III.,  1353,  a 
royal  mandate  was  issued  to  enforce  the  return  of 
several  skilled  workmen  and  labourers  who  left  the 
king’s  works  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  All 
persons  were  forbidden  to  employ  these  hands, and 
receivers  of  them  not  yielding  them  up  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London.  This  was  a 
royal  “ strike ” with  no  “lock-out,”  but  a lock- 
up for  those  who  disobeyed  his  Majesty’s  orders. 

In  the  ordinance  of  the  Braelers,  i.e.  the 
makers  of  braels  or  braces  (1355),  we  find  the 
friendly  society  principle  recognised  somewhat 
like  that  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  White 
Tawyers  (1346).  “If  any  serving-man  of  the 
said  trade  who  has  behaved  himself  well  and 
loyally  towards  his  masters  whom  he  has  served 
shall  fall  sick,  or  be  uuable  to  help  or  maintain 
himself,  be  shall  be  found  by  the  good  folks  of 
the  said  trade  until  he  shall  have  recovered  and 
be  able  to  help  and  maintain  himself.”  Journey- 
men in  this  trade  were  expected  to  be  skilled  in 
their  art,  and  if  any  one  was  found  of  the  calling 
working  who  did  nob  know  his  trade  be  was  to 
be  ousted  therefrom,  unless  he  elected  to  be 
apprenticed  to  learn  his  trade.  Working  by 
night  was  forbidden,  on  the  pain  of  cumulative 
penalties  for  each  offence.  Ac  this  trade,  too,  no 
one  was  to  be  so  daring  as  to  set  any  woman  to 
work  at  his  trade  othar  than  his  wedded  wife  or 
bis  daughter.  We  see  by  this  that  marriage  was 
no  bar  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  wives  of 
mechanics  or  other  tradesmen  working.  The 
wives  of  working  men  and  master-workmen 
were  then  help-maces  as  well  as  help-eats.  No 
work  was  to  be  done  on  Saturday  by  the  Braelers, 
or  on  the  eve  of  a double  feast  “ after  None  rung 
in  the  parish  in  which  he  is  residing.”  Other 
regulations  in  the  trade  were  similar  to  some 
already  described.  In  the  “ Regulations  ” for 
the  trade  of  masons,  30  Edward  III.,  1356, 
we  find  disputes  cropping  np  almost  identical 
with  the  ones  that  exist  at  the  present  day 
in  the  trade,  and  which  caused  more  than 
one  “strike”  in  our  memory.  The  masons 
who  were  hewers  could  not  agree  with  the  light 
masons  and  setters.  One  infringed  on  the  others’ 
prerogative  or  alleged  prescriptive  rights,  and 
hence  there  was  a settlement  necessary  to  be 
arrived  at  before  a meeting  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  &o.  At  this  meeting  certain  rules  or 
articles  were  ordained  for  the  better  conduct  of 
the  trade,  and  among  others  “that  no  one  shall 
take  work  in  gross  if  he  be  not  of  ability  in  a 
proper  manner  to  complete  such  work.”  Work 
in  the  gross  meant  wholesale  or  by  the  job,  lump 
or  contract.  Whether  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  a large  or  a small  contract  this  work,  by  the 
gross  was,  after  all,  little  short  of  piecework,  or 
an  estimated  or  agreed-upon  price  for  a certain 
amount  of  work.  A builder’s  contract  in  rhe 
present  day  is  work  in  the  gross.  His  contract 
includes  piecework,  or  pieces  of  work  of  many 
trades,  but  while  he  is  glad  to  do  this  piecework 
at  a lump  price  his  workmen  resent  doing  it  save 
at  so  much  per  day  or  hour.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  burning  questions  on  the  workmen’s  side, 
and  the  equal  dissatisfaction  in  cases  on  that  of 
the  employer,  the  “ tender”  subject  is  becoming 
a bngbear  to  the  unprotected  public  and  the 
architects’  clients.  It  is  becoming  clearer  and 
clearer  every  day  that  many  contractors  of 
work  in  the  gross  do  not  carefully  or  con- 
Bcientioosly  estimate.  They  rather  glance  at 
the  speoifieatioDs  and  drawings  and  by  roughly 
comparing  one  job  with  another  previously 
executed  by  themselves  or  their  brethren, 
they  dash  down  a price  or  prices,  hit  or 
miss.  If  they  do  not  estimate  by  the  rule-of- 
thumb  system,  wherefore  have  we  the  highest 
tender  dooble  the  lowest  in  jobs  ranging  from  a 
few  hundreds  to  several  thousands  ? It  would 
appear  by  these  “Regulations”  connected  with 
the  mason  craft  in  1356,  that  piece-work  was 
acknowledged  as  practised  in  the  trade,  and  clas- 
sification also,  for  these  “Regulations’  say 
“that  the  said  masters  so  chosen  shall  oversee 
that  all  those  who  work  by  the  day  shall  take 
for  their  hire  according  as  they  are  skilled  and 
may  deserve  for  their  work,  andnotontrageously.” 


There  were  other  good  rnles  for  the  guidance  of 
the  trade  and  for  the  due  execution  of  work 
undertaken,  and  those  who  refused  to  be  ruled 
or  directed  for  the  good  of  the  trade  were 
“chastised  by  imprisonment  and  other  punish- 
ment, that  so  other  rebels  may  take  example  by 
them  to  be  ruled  by  the  good  folks  of  their 
trade.” 

We  have  not  exhausted  our  subject,  for  in 
oonnexiou  with  other  of  the  building  trades 
nntoncbed  and  outside  them,  there  are  points 
deeply  suggestive  and  worthy  of  reproduction 
and  particularisation.  Between  the  trade  guilds 
of  500  years  ago  and  upwards  and  the  trade 
unions  of  to-day, though  there  is  much  difference, 
yet  a great  deal  of  the  spirit,  the  practices,  and 
malpractices  in  the  former  survive  in  the  latter. 
Trades  are  not  now  as  exclusive  and  bedged- 
round  as  were  the  crafts  of  old ; still  there  is  a 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  rampant  in  the  nnious. 


THE  NEW  THEATRE  IN  ATHENS. 

Although  Athens  has  had  a theatre  the  last 
thirty  years,  its  size  is  not  at  all  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  rapidly-increasing  city,  the 
popalation  of  which  has  grown,  within  forty 
years,  from  6,000  to  55,000.  Ten  years  ago 
already,  the  subject  of  building  a more  spaoious 
theatre  was  mooted.  The  realisation  of  this 
idea,  however,  for  want  of  funds,  had  to  be  post- 
poned  until  recently,  when  the  capital  and  the 
whole  country  began  to  be  in  a more  prosperous 
condition,  consequent  upon  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  order,  and  the  final  annihilation  of  the 
numerous  robber  bands  which  had  infested  many 
parts  of  Greece  for  a number  of  years.  Thus  in 
the  Piraeus  (the  port  of  Athens),  for  instance, 
nearly  thirty  manufactories  of  different  descrip- 
tions have  been  erected  since  1868.  Athens 
itself  has  very  little  trade  and  industry,  and  only 
the  fact  of  its  being  the  capital  and  the  centre 
of  education  explains  the  great  activity  in  build- 
ing. Since  the  solution  of  the  vexed  question 
of  the  Laurium  Mines,  by  which  in  reality  the 
original  association  has  been  instilled  with  new 
life,  besides  leading  to  other  beneficial  results, 
another  factor  has  made  itself  felt;  wealthy 
Greeks  are  returning  from  abroad,  who  settle  at 
Athens,  and  invest  their  capital  in  industrial 
undertakings. 

Thus  the  erection  of  a new  theatre  was  made 
possible.  A joint-stock  company  was  formed, 
which  commissioned,  in  1872,  Professor  £■. 
Ziller,  who  has  built  already  two  theatres  in 
Greece  (the  Apollo  Theatre  at  Patras,  and  the 
Town  Theatre  at  Zante),  to  furnish  plans,  and 
appointed  him,  on  these  being  approved,  the 
superintending  architect.  The  works  were  com- 
menced immediately,  and  the  building  will  be 
opened  for  theatrical  performances  in  the  course 
of  this  year. 

The  new  theatre  is  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Ludwig-square,  which  haa  on  its  southern 
side  the  Grand  H6tel  d’Athfenes  (also  built  by 
Professor  E.  Ziller),  while  it  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  building  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Greece,  and  on  the  north  by  the  H6tel  de  la 
Gouronne.  A large  fountain,  deriving  its  water 
from  the  new  municipal  waterworks  which  now 
supply  Athens  abundantly  with  that  commodity, 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and 
the  newly  laid-out  grounds  will,  besides  their 
pleasantness,  serve  the  practical  purpose  of  en. 
abling  foot  passengers  to  approach  the  fliers  of 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  theatre  without 
being  incommoded  or  endangered  by  vehiclee 
entering  by  either  of  the  two  carriage  ap- 
proaches. 

The  edifice  appears,  looked  at  exteriorly,  as 
represented  in  our  illustration,  to  consist  of 
three  parts,  the  centre  building  and  two  wings. 
In  the  first  are  the  stage  and  the  auditory,  the 
latter  of  which  accommodates  1,800  persons,  as 
well  as  the  great  vestibule  and  the  foyer.  The 
projecting  loggia  interpose,  so  to  say,  between 
the  proportions  of  the  building  and  the  square, 
and  serve  also  for  the  adornment  of  the  principal 
entrance.  The  groop  in  the  eable  represents 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  The  fliers  are  to  be 
adorned  by  Centaurs,  with  amorettes.  In  the 
wings  are  the  smaller  vestibules,  accessible  frtom 
the  carriage-approaches,  and  connected  by  stairs 
with  the  great  vestibule.  On  both  sides  of  the 
latter,  principal  stairs  lead  to  the  boxes  and  pit, 
the  foyer,  and  the  refreshment-rooms.  Sur- 
rounding the  stage  are  the  dressing  and  re- 
hearsal rooms,  as  well  as  all  the  ether  necessary 
offices.  The  entrances  to  the  galleries  are 
entirely  separated  from  those  leading  to  the 
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other  parts  of  the  house,  and  are  under  the 
logRie. 

The  rnaticated  architectore  of  the  ground- 
story  is  executed  in  grey  Pentelian  marble  j 
while  for  the  Ionian  and  Corinthian  columns,  as 
well  as  for  all  the  stairs,  white  Pentelian  marble 
has  been  used. 


THE  CINISELLI  CIRCUS  IN 
ST.  PETERSBURG. 

This  building,  in  course  of  erection,  of  which 
we  give  an  illnatration,  is  the  work  of  the  archi. 
tect,  W.  P.  Kenell.  It  is  to  replace  the  old 
wooden  structure  near  the  Siraionoff  Bridge,  over 
the  Fontauka  Canal.  Its  present  site  has  been 
granted  to  the  owner  of  the  circus,  M.  Cinieelli, 
for  forty  years,  after  the  expiration  of  which  term 
the  circus  becomes  the  property  of  the  city. 
Building  operations  were  commenced  last  year, 
and  the  contractors  have  bound  themselves  to 
complete  the  circus  by  September  1st  of  this  year, 
supposing  that  no  untoward  obstacles  that  may 
present  themselves  in  the  course  of  constrnotion 
prevent  them  from  completing  their  contract  by 
that  time. 

The  new  building  is  much  larger  than  the  old 
wooden  one.  It  is  placed  wich  its  principal 
facade  in  the  Karavannaya-street.  Its  form  is 
elliptic,  the  building  being  surrounded  by  a row 
of  balustrades.  The  projecting  principal  entrance 
is  well  adorned,  statues  being  placed  in  its  arches, 
16  fc.  high,  and  at  its  aides  groups  of  Atlantes. 
The  frieze  bears  the  inscription,  ” Circus  Cini- 
selli.”  Below  the  groups  of  the  Atlantes  are 
groups  of  children  supporting  the  arms  of  the 
city.  Upon  the  entrance  is  placed  a group  of 
horses,  with  the  inscription,  '‘Fame  to  Genius.” 
The  two-storied  circus  is  GO  ft.  high  j the  axis  of 
the  greater  ellipse  being  156  ft.  long,  and  of  the 
smaller  one,  96  ft.  long.  A oharaoteristio  feature 
of  the  new  circus  is  the  foyer  of  the  principal 
entrance,  behind  the  imperial  state  box.  There 
are  eleven  rows  of  seats,  and  two  rows  of  private 
boxes.  Spacious  stables  have  been  provided,  as 
well  as  ample  accommodation  in  the  shape  of 
living-rooms  for  the  attendants  and  other  em. 
'ployis  in  the  rear  part  of  the  building. 

The  contract  price  of  the  building  is  160,000 
roubles  (26,000i.),  but  farther  90,000  roubles 
(14,(j25i.j  are  required  for  completely  fitting  up 
the  oircus. 

Ornamental  grounds  will  be  laid  out  around 
the  building. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  ACADEMY,  PESTH. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a Hnngarian 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  mooted  already  in  the 
last  century,  bub  it  >Ya3  nob  realised  until  1830, 
when,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  Count 
Szeoheuyi,  a sum  of  45,000i.  was  raised  by  publio 
subscription.  The  fortunes  of  the  new  academy 
fluctuated  until  1858  j in  that  year  a fresh  appeal 
was  made  to  the  public,  resulting  in  the  collection 
of  further  80,000j.  Of  this  sum,  five-eighths 
were  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the  academy 
buildings,  the  want  of  a home  of  its  own  for  the 
institution  having  long  been  felt;  the  remaining 
30,000Z.  being  added  to  its  endowment  fund. 

The  academy  buildings,  the  subject  of  onr 
illnstration,  are  from  the  designs  of  the  architect 
Stiller,  of  Berlin.  They  occupy  an  area  of 
34,308  square  feet,  on  the  Kettenbriickenplatz, 
a square  named  after  the  chain  bridge  over  the 
Danube.  Its  principal  front,  facing  the  square, 
is  203  ft.  long  ; that  towards  the  Danube,  104  ft.; 
and  that  facing  the  Akaderaiegasse,  109  ft. 
The  centre  building  has  a height,  without  the 
balustrade,  of  90  ft. ; in  its  wings  of  70  ft.  It  is 
faced  throughout  with  a hard  native  sandstone, 
marble  being  introduced  in  some  parts.  Its 
three  fa9ades  are  all  in  pure  Renaissance  style. 
The  column  shafts  of  the  centre  are  richly  orna- 
mented in  their  lower  parts,  the  panels  between 
each  two  columns  being  filled  in  with  green  Hun. 
garian  marble.  Marble  tablets  bearing  insorip. 

tionp,and  supported  by  genii,  are  alsoinserted  over 

the  large  front  windows,  while  over  the  middle 
aperture  the  Hungarian  arms  in  relief  are  set  in 
The  parapets  of  the  upper  story,  as  well  as  the 
double  pedestals  of  the  balustrade,  are  also  inlaid 
with  marble.  The  corners  of  the  centre  building 
are  crowned  by  winged  sphinxes.  In  its  upper 
story,  in  niches  between  each  two  columns, 
six  statues,  representing  the  six  classes  of 
the  Academy, — Jurlsprudentia,  Physiographia 
Mathomatica,  Philosophia,  Philologia,  and  Hys- 
teria,— are  placed.  In  the  centre  of  tbe  Dannbe 
front  four  other  statues,— those  of  Arohmologia, 


Poeaia,Co9mographia,  andPolitioa, — are  mounted. 
Finally,  statues  of  celebrated  men  decorate  the 
corners  of  the  building  ; on  the  Kettenbriicken- 
platz fa9ade  are  placed  Raffaelle  and  Revay  ; on 
the  Danube  front,  Newton  and  Galileo ; and  on 
the  side  facing  the  Akademiegasse,  Leibnitz 
and  Descartes. 

Tbe  interior  of  the  edifice  is  appropriately 
adorned.  The  three  great  entrances  of  the 
principal  fa9ado  lead  into  a vestibule  supported 
by  sixteen  columns  of  grey  Silesian  marble,  with 
capitals  of  white  Tyrol  and  pedestal  of  red 
Salzburg  marble.  Twelve  steps  of  marble 
bring  us  into  a gallery-like  corridor,  15  ft.  wide, 
in  the  central  axis  of  which  rises  the  great  stair- 
case,  of  grey  Karst  marble.  From  the  left  of 
the  corridor  the  rooms  of  the  library  are  reached, 
consisting  of  a large  publio  reading-room  and 
two  private  reading-rooms  for  members  of  the 
Academy,  as  well  as  three  large  vaulted  book- 
rooms,  supported  on  iron  columns,  on  the  Danube 
front,  and  a very  large  room  towards  the  court- 
yard, with  ante-room,  and  a room  for  colleo- 
tions  of  antiquities.  On  the  right  of  the  corridor 
are  three  lecture-rooms  for  the  several  sections, 
and  a laboratory,  all  which  rooms  are  connected 
by  a smaller  vestibule,  which  may  be  reached 
by  carriage,  with  the  great  vestibule. 

From  the  great  staircase,  tbe  centre  flight  of 
which  couaists  of  marble  steps  of  13  ft.  6 in.  long, 
andthe  two  side  flights  of  which  have  a width  of 
9 ft.  Gin.,  tbe  corridor  of  the  first  story  is  reached. 
The  corridor,  the  ante-room,  so  to  say,  of  the 
great  hall,  is  richly  decorated  by  Ionic  columns, 
standing  close  to  the  wall,  bat  free,  and  re- 
oeiving  the  ribs  of  tbe  groined  vaulting.  Three 
niches  filled  with  statues  strike  the  eye  here, 
and  have  columns  of  green  Funfkirohen 
marble  on  each  aide  of  them.  From  this 
corridor,  the  galleries  of  which  are  supported 
by  twenty-four  columns  of  Salzburg  marble,  the 
great  hall  is  entered  by  two  richly. adorned 
doors.  The  hall  itself  is  96  ft.  long,  54  ft.  wide, 
and  extends  through  two  stories.  Over  the  en- 
tablature  of  the  marble  columns,  decorated  with 
stucco, caryatides  are  arranged  over  each  column, 
supporting  the  groins  of  the  ogival  vault.  The 
ceiling  of  the  hall  is  vaulted  to  a mirror-like 
boss,  between  great  iron  girders.  The  walls  are 
of  Btocco.lustro ; the  doors,  as  well  as  the  high 
wainscoting,  of  mahogany.  The  hall  receives 
its  light  throngh  five  large  windows,  divided  by 
columns,  the  windows  opening  on  to  a balcony 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  great  hall. 

On  the  left  of  the  corridor  are  a large  hall  for 
the  physical  section,  with  corridor  for  experi- 
ments with  light,  also  a large  ante-room,  and 
the  hall  for  the  weekly  meetings,  of  34  ft.  wide, 
and  44  fc.  long,  with  vaulted  ceiling,  both  wall 
and  ceiling  being  richly  decorated.  In  con- 
nexion  with  this  room  is  a hall,  separated  by 
three  large  openings,  for  the  auditory.  The 
offices  are  in  connexion  with  this  ball. 

In  the  second  story  are  the  entrances  to  the 
gallery  of  the  great  ball,  and  on  the  left  of  the 
corridor,  some  of  the  rooms  containing  the  Ester- 
hazy  picture-gallery,  four  large  I’ooms  with  side- 
light, and  a study.  By  tbe  side  of  these  rooms 
stairs  of  greenish  Hungarian  marble  lead  into 
the  principal  rooms,  over  the  great  hall,  of  the 
Esterhazy  gallery.  Further  towards  the  Dannbe 
are  rooms  for  the  permanent  exhibition  of  the 
Pesth  Pine  Arts  Society,  consisting  of  a room 
with  side-light  and  four  rooms  lighted  from 
above,  with  ante-rooms. 

In  the  centre  building,  finally,  accessible  by 
the  stairs  from  the  picture-gallery,  and  over  the 
great  hall,  the  great  corridor,  and  the  principal 
staircase,  are  the  great  rooms  of  the  Esterhazy 
collection,  consisting  of  four  greater  rooms  with 
skylights  and  five  rooms  with  side-light,  and 
representing,  with  the  rooms  of  the  second  storv, 
a wall. surface  of  15,000  square  feet. 


A YOUNG  PORT. 

About  three  years  ago,  in  an  account  we  gave 
our  readers  of  Mr.  Picton’s  agreeable  Memorials 
of  Liverpool,  we  outlined  the  gradual  rise  and 
development  of  that  wealthy  town,  from  its 
insignificance  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  only  twelve  vessels  belonged  to  its  mer. 
chants,  to  its  affluence  and  commerce  of  the 
present  time,  when  upwards  of  20,000  vessels 
enter  the  port  annually.  We  are  now  going  to 
notice  tbe  formaiion  of  a new  port  in  oor  own 
day  from  a similar  email  beginning.  Without 
assuming  that  this  young  Victorian  venture  will 
assume  tbedimensionsof  its  Elizabethan  example, 
we  may  watch  its  foondation  and  progress  with 
interest,  and  possibly  with  advantage. 


The  young  port  we  are  about  to  describe  is  at 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Coquet,  in  Northumberland. 
It  is  so  young  it  has  scarcely  yet  consolidated 
itself  sufficiently  to  be  certain  of  its  own  name  ; 
for,  while  generally  called  Amble,  it  is  officially 
entitled  Warkworth,  and  the  harbour  offices  are 
lettered  “ Warkworth  Harbour  Offices.”  Thirty 
years  ago,  however,  there  were  only  two  good 
bouses  and  a few  cottages  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  this  little  group  of  habitations  was 
known  as  Amble.  In  an  old  garden  behind  the 
houses  in  the  new  main  street  is  a short  length 
of  an  ancient  wall,  in  which  there  is  a traceried 
window  blocked  up,  proving  the  correctness  of 
local  records  that  attest  the  existence  of  a small 
religious  house  here  in  the  Middle  Ages.  With 
these  exceptions,  wherever  the  eye  rests  in 
Amble  all  is  new.  There  are  new  streets,  new 
roads,  crisp  to  the  tread  with  pebbles  from  the 
shore,  a new  church,  new  schools,  a new  vicarac^e- 
house  now  building,  a new  bank,  new  shops  in 
all  sorts  of  unfinished  corners,  a new  harbour,  a 
new  pier,  new  quays,  new  tramways,  new  brick- 
kilns,  new  houses  building  in  various  directions, 
and  all  so  new  that  nothing  appears  to  be  quite 
finished.  Glancing|down  some  of  tbe  new  streets, 
we  note  there  is  no  pavement,  or  it  only  extends 
along  part  of  the  length  of  the  street ; in  one 
we  perceive  tbe  stumps  of  tbe  hedges  and  bashes 
that  grew  there  a short  time  ago,  or  the  great 
root  of  a tree,  still  in  situ ; in  another,  an  open 
burn,  with  only  a few  old  planks  thrown  across 
it  for  people  to  walk  on  ; and  we  note  that  the 
tramways  for  the  coal-wagons  cross  the  publio 
roads  and  pathways  without  the  least  protection. 
But  this  incompleteness  is  by  no  means  the 
result  of  idleness  or  indifference ; every  one  is 
intelligently  and  briskly  bnsy,  and  there  is  not 
a lounger  or  a beggar  to  be  seen  in  the  place. 
It  is  simply  owing  to  the  rapidity  and  recentnesa 
of  its  growth,  and  press  of  attention  to  other 
matters. 

As  we  have  said,  the  whole  population  is 
heartily  at  work.  Little  steam-tugs  pnff  in  and 
out  of  the  harbour,  tugging  great  ships  that  glide 
silently  after  them ; long  lines  of  coal-wagons 
tear  along  tbe  tramways  from  the  collieries  to 
the  quays,  and  tilt  their  loads  into  the  holds 
of  vessels  waiting  to  receive  them ; fishing- 
boats  come  and  go,  and  carts  come  to  meet  them  ; 
a huge  dredging-machine  is  always  at  work, 
dredging  up  pebbles  and  sand  from  the  bottom 
of  tbe  harbour,  and  discharging  them  into  trucks 
that  are  to  carry  them  away;  ballast  is  also 
unshipped  and  taken  away  in  tracks  ; and  every 
one  on  the  spot  seems  to  take  the  liveliest 
interest  in  what  is  going  on ; while,  less  than 
three  miles  up  the  river,  is  the  lonely  Hermitage 
of  Warkworth,  as  silent  and  still  and  deeply 
shadowed  with  trees  as  it  coaid  have  been  when 
the  unhappy  hermit  lived  in  it,  who  fed  upon  hie 
tears  day  and  night ; and  less  than  two  miles  up 
the  river  stands  the  grand  castle  of  tbe  Percies, 
rained  and  roofless,  and  as  still  and  silent  as  the 
Hermitage. 

The  cause  of  the  sudden  outburst  of  human 
activity  at  Amble  was  the  discovery  that  the 
coal  seams  worked  at  Ratcliffe,  a pit  about  a 
mile  away,  were  of  such  immense  extent  that 
they  were,  so  to  speak,  inexhaustible.  It  occurred 
to  some  minds  as  original  and  far-seeing  as  that 
of  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  in  Qaeen  Efizabeth’s 
days  that,  if  a harbour  coald  be  made  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  this  ooal  could  be  disposed  of 
profitably.  A company  was  formed  in  London, 
and  the  scheme  set  on  foot.  Many  lent  them^ 
selves  to  the  venture,  and  the  pit,  once  the  small 
property  of  the  nnfortunate  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  was  adequately  worked  with  powerful 
machinery,  and  the  harbour  was  also  commenced. 
Another  colliery,  about  three  miles  away,  at 
Broomhill,  was  rapidly  developed,  and  all  seemed 
prosperous.  Bat  many  difficulties  arose.  The 
bed  of  the  river  proved  to  be  very  shallow,  and 
notwithstanding  the  unceasing  labours  of  the 
dredging-maohine,  is  not  yet  deep  enough ; the 
pits  were  the  property  of  rival  companies,  who 
competed  with  each  other  rather  than  worked 
together  ; there  were  three  long  miles  of  distance 
to  the  nearest  railway;  considerable  depression 
set  in ; the  large  population  suddenly  drawn 
together  without  adequate  house  accommodation 
brought  its  own  evils;  there  were  outbreaks  of 
fever;  and  those  who  advanced  the  money  sunk 
in  tbe  undertaking  did  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  pains.  The  sum  expended  upon  the  harbour 
works  is  spoken  of,  roughly  and  sadly,  as  a 
quarter  of  a million  of  money.  Bat  now  the 
enterprise  has  changed  hands,  and  all  things 
have  adjusted  themselves  on  the  new  basis,  and 
settled  to  work  well.  The  two  collieries  are  now 
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in  the  same  hands,  there  is  a prospect  of  two 
other  collieries  shipping  their  coal  from  the 
port;  and  there  is  a general  air  of  hope,  and 
e?en  certainty,  ot  great  things. 

Not  one  house  in  this  little  Victorian  port  is 
more  than  two  stories  in  height ; and  all  of  them 
are  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  main 
street  rnns  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
other,  and  has  been  laid  out  to  be  10  ft.  wide ; 
bnt,  unfortunately,  there  is  a sudden  bend  half- 
way down  it  that  gives  it  the  character  of  two 
distinct  streets;  otherwise  it  wonld  have  been  a 
very  satiafaorory  setting  oat.  The  western  end 
of  this  thoroughfare  is  called  High. street,  and 
the  eastern  end  is  named  Queen-street.  It  is 
approached  from  Warkworth  by  a steeply  ascend- 
ing way  called  the  Wynd,  and  then  comes  on  and 
on  till  it  comes  to  the  two  old  substantial  houses 
we  have  meniiooed,  when  it  takes  the  sudden 
bend  half-way  in  its  length,  and  then  goes  on 
again  till  it  stretches  itself  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  and  dies  into  the  sandy  ooally 
flat,  traversed  by  wagon. ways,  that  lies  between 
the  town  and  the  harboor.  Sooth  and  north  of 
this  main  street  mn  parallel  streets,  not  con- 
tinuoualy  yet,  but  in  various  lengths ; and  from 
the  east  and  from  the  west  are  openings  to  short 
streets,  containing  a few  new  bonaes  in  each;  and, 
again,  with  less  system  than  here  indicated, 
there  are  new  bonses  of  exactly  the  same  type 
bnilding  in  isolated  spots  that  have  yet  to  be 
connected  with  any  roads  at  all.  Out  of  all  these 
new  buildings  only  three  have  any  arohiteotnral 
pretensions.  These  are  the  church,  the  bank, 
and  the  vicHrage-bonse  now  in  coarse  of  erection, 
which  all  present  an  ancient  French  character, 
and  are  the  designs  ot  the  same  architect.  All 
the  streets  of  small  two.storied  houses  exhibit 
no  design,  except  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 
masons  and  joiners  who  have  erected  them  to  do 
BO  at  the  sinailesc  cost  compatible  with  dura- 
bility  for  the  proposed  accommodation. 

In  this  little  port,  house  accommodation  does 
not  include  a supply  of  water,  nor  a system  of 
drainage.  Out  of  all  the  houses,  all  day  long, 
come  people  with  cans  and  pails  to  carry  water 
from  three  wells,  and  out  of  nearly  all  the  honaea, 
all  day  long,  people  throw  all  their  slops  and 
refuse  upon  the  nearest  ash-midden.  A small 
line  of  drain  has,  indeed,  been  laid  down  in  one 
part  of  the  town,  bnt  it  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  proper  sewerage.  Busy,  intelligent, 
and  enterprising  as  they  are,  the  residents  have 
not  takeu  time,  apparently,  to  consider  that  the 
water  would  come  to  them  if  properly  managed, 
and  the  sewage  and  slops  depart  from  them  all, 
if  properly  oondnoted;  or,  if  they  have  looked  at 
the  marter,  they  have  not  been  able  to  surmount 
the  difficulty  the  question  presented  to  them. 
However,  the  outbreaks  of  fever  made  it  appa- 
rent to  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  the 
union  to  which  Arable  belongs  that  a system  of 
sewerage  is  imperatively  required,  and  this  is 
Bhortly  to  be  laid  down.  But  the  water  supply 
has  not  yet  been  handled  ; and  all  day  long 
handy  men,  women,  and  children  run  with  the 
pail  to  the  pant  for  a hand-to-mouth  quantity. 

The  formation  of  the  harbour  has  left  in  the 
rear  of  it  a low-lying  brack,  formerly  covered  by 
the  tide.  The  present  proprietor  proposes  to 
fill  np  this  piece  of  land  claimed  from  the  ocean 
to  a suitable  level  for  building  purposes,  and  to 
cover  it  with  streets.  Towards  this  end  all  the 
ballrtst  brought  home  by  the  ships  that  take  coal 
away  is  disot  areed  upon  it,  and  it  is  gradually 
rising  high  and  dry  above  the  shore. 

Alrrady  thirty.two  ships  belong  to  the  little 
port,  three  of  which  were  built  in  Amble. 
Twenty. one  of  them  are  of  Sunderland  workman- 
ship, and  one  of  Frnssian  building.  These 
figures,  however,  give  no  idea  of  the  coming  and 
going,  the  tagging  in  and  out  of  gallant  ships,  as 
the  vessels  from  foreign  parts  visiting  the  har- 
bour are  much  more  numerous.  In  Liverpool, 
only  two  centuries  ago,  the  largest  vessel  belong, 
iug  to  its  merchants  was  40  tons  burden.  In 
this  little  Victorian  port,  now  so  rapidly  rising 
out  of  the  waters,  the  largest  ship  is  of  714  tons 
harden,  and  the  smallest,  the  Sea.fiower,  is  165 
tons  burden. 

As  Amble  is  not  on  tbe  road  to  any  other 
plaoe,  there  is  bnt  very  little  wheeled  traffio  in 
it.  The  streets  are  comparatively  quiet,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  carriages,  wagons,  and  omni- 
hoses.  Accidents  are  rare  on  the  land,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sea  furnishes  its  quota,  and 
instead  of  street  casnaltiea,  there  are  fishermen 
ying  because  they  have  been  swept  overboard 
and  hurt,  and  sailors  sick  unto  death  brought  into 
the  little  hospital.  This  institution,  by  the  bye, 
is  bnt  a small  bouse  in  tbe  Wynd,  and  might  be 


considerably  improved  by  a better  situation, 
which  opinion  will  be  doubtless  shared  by  the 
occupiers  of  two  or  three  bright  little  villa  resi- 
dences with  gay  flower-gardens  in  this  same 
wynd,  as  well  as  by  the  tenants  of  the  adjoining 
cottages. 

From  the  windows  of  such  of  the  rows  of 
booses  as  face  the  north  are  superb  views  of  the 
wide  open  country,  with  Warkwork  Castle  stand- 
ing up  like  a great  sentinel  in  tbe  middle  of  it, 
and  with  the  plaoid  Coquet  winding  abint  through 
the  meadows  in  it.  From  the  windows  of  many 
of  the  other  houses  are  splendid  views  of  the 
North  Sea,  with  Coquet  Island,  with  its  lighthonse 
glittering  upon  it  like  a great  jewel,  and  black 
and  white  ships  silently  and  dimly  appearing  and 
disappearing  all  day  long  in  the  horizon. 


FREE  THOUGHTS  ON  ART  AND 
HANDICRAFT. 

Ast  is  the  evolution  of  handioraft.  Ordinarily 
speaking,  tbe  child  essays  to  walk  before  it 
attempts  to  articulate.  So  handioraft,  or  skilled 
physical  labour  in  one  form  or  another,  has 
always  been  the  precursor  of  art,  as  defined  by 
rules,  aud  guided  by  mental  studies.  No  man  is 
born  into  the  world  an  artist,  though  in  his 
person  he  may  possess  the  constituent  elements 
of  oue,  and  no  matter  what  may  be  his  earlier 
studies,  his  approach  to  the  prufeesion  of  an 
artist,  whether  painter,  sculptor,  or  an  arohi- 
tect,  will  evidence  more  or  less  of  the  oharao- 
teristica  of  the  craftsman.  Art  is  imitative  as 
well  as  creative,  and  so  is  handicraft;  for  both 
are  the  offspring  of  design,  and  amenable  to 
what  we  call  tat.to,  as  apart  from  the  varying 
impulses  of  fashion.  Much  has  been  written 
open  art,  per  se,  and  hundreds  of  volumes  will 
yet  be  produced,  dealing  with  the  subject  in  the 
concrete  and  the  abstract.  Yet  the  present 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  very  hazy  notions  are 
and  will  be  current  in  relation  to  it,  so  long  as 
men  oontinue  to  deceive  themselves  by  the 
subtle  charm  of  words,  which  excite  tbe  fancy 
instead  of  convincing  tbe  reason.  Nature 
seldom  or  never  deceives;  art  often  does  so,  and 
by  some  it  is  considered  to  be  the  peculiar 
province  of  art  to  conquer  by  illusion.  Tbe 
mere  reproduction  of  forms  in  nature,  trees, 
flowers,  fruits,  mountains,  and  rivers,  on  canvas, 
with  the  fidelity  of  a photograph,  minus 
its  colour  and  process,  is  art,  though  it 
may  be  not  of  the  highest  order.  Apart  from 
the  reproduction  of  an  existing  reality  in  nature, 
there  is  still  the  art  of  the  executive  artist  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  artist  in  question 
would  probably  fee!  grievously  offended  if  we 
made  any  comparison  between  his  work  (a  work 
in  which  hand  as  well  as  mind  were  united),  and 
that  of  hie  craftsman  brother,  who  made  a design 
for  a new  piece  of  furniture  or  bouse  decoration, 
and  with  his  own  hands  produced  the  design 
embodied  in  workmanship.  The  artist,  in  the 
first  instance,  copied  from  nature ; the  crafts- 
man,  to  some  extent,  may  have  imitated  nature 
too  in  tbe  carving  or  ornamental  portion  of  his 
work.  Tbe  former  sketched  with  a free  hand, 
and  painted  in;  the  latter  may  have  combined 
free.hand  drawing  with  the  use  of  instruments; 
bot  his  fiuished  workmanship  was  the  resnlt  of 
the  manipnlation  of  his  skilled  hands,  from  which, 
however,  mental  thought  or  the  governmentof  tbe 
mind  was  not  absent  during  its  exeentioo.  If 
we  come  to  the  work  of  tbe  sculptor  and  tbe 
architect,  we  may  draw  other  similes,  and, 
perhaps,  more  forcible  ones ; and  what  do  these  go 
to  prove  ? They  go,  we  think,  to  prove  that  it 
is  most  difficult  to  define  the  bouudary.line  be- 
tween  art  and  artistic  and  educated  handicraft. 
Between  the  higher  forms  of  art  and  baodicraft 
there  are  close  and  inseparable  relations,  and 
between  the  lower  forms  of  art-reprod action  and 
handioraft  there  is  mnoh  that  is  very  common, 
and  “ of  the  earth  earthy.”  Pictures  are  now 
tamed  out  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  bricks 
from  a monld.  So  are  tables,  chairs,  and  so- 
called  natural  foliage  and  other  carving.  Syste- 
matic  reproduction,  in  which  there  is  little 
thought  and  not  much  more  real  executive  work- 
manship, is  neither  art  nor  handicraft.  It  is  a 
species  of  compound  manufacture,  stamped, 
stencilled,  moulded,  cast,  and  sold  wholesale  and 
retail,  and  for  exportation. 

Handicraft  is  coeval  with  all  history,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  the  forerunner  of  all  art.  We  may 
imagine  through  what  steps  it  passed  before  it 
was  systematised,  though  we  have  no  reliable 
records  for  tracing  its  progress,  except  what  is 
evidenced  in  antiquarian  ‘‘finds,”  ancient  statues 


and  buildings,  and  the  earliest  writings  existent 
thereon.  Whether  a distinct  class  of  draughts- 
men or  orafosmen-artiats  existed  in  Egypt, 
Assyria,  or  Greece,  or  that  the  oraftsman-archi- 
tect  was  the  executive  workman  and  artist  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  left  in  doubt,  though  we 
incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  Whatever  way  we 
view  tbe  subject,  the  workman  aud  the  artist 
in  early  times  appear  to  be  inseparable,  and  art 
and  bandicrafe  did  not  suffer  from  the  union. 
Coming  down  to  more  modern  t'mes,  we  are 
afforded  clearer  evidence  of  the  creation  aud 
acknowledgment  of  certain  defined  classes  of 
draughtsmen  and  craftsmen.  Mallet,  in  his 
“ History  of  Denmark,”  Wormius,  Sibbern,  and 
other  writers,  give  us  wonderful  accounts  of  the 
talents  of  the  Northern  people  at  carving,  and 
with  no  better  tool  than  a knife,  the  universal 
resort  of  all  amateurs  now  as  well  as  in  more 
ancient  times.  We  have  also  an  account  of  the 
painting  with  clays  by  the  same  people,  done 
with  different  colours.  The  use  of  painting  or 
colouring  earths  and  clays  was  common  among 
the  early  Britons.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
British  islands,  up  to  the  twelfth  century,  made 
a large  use  of  painting  clays  in  the  art  of 
design,  and  numerous  also  were  the  plants 
and  trees,  both  in  leaf  and  bark,  utilised  for 
dyeing  purpeses.  The  Britons  adorned  their  skins 
with  ornamental  punctares  of  birds,  animals, 
flowers,  and  other  pictures  that  fancy  suggested. 
Of  these  same  people,  we  have  evidence  of  a 
class  of  artists  called  Artifices  plagaium,  and 
among  the  latter  there  were  master  draughts- 
men or  designers  who  not  only  taught  but 
practised  the  art  of  drawing.  We  have  no  record 
showing  that  Greece  or  Rome  could  boast  of 
such  a distinct  class  of  men,  although  we  know 
she  must  have  possessed  architects,  sculptors, 
or  operative  artists.  We  spoke  of  the  talent  of 
the  Northern  people  in  the  use  of  painting  clays, 
and  we  may  remark  here  that  Tacitus  notices 
the  last  fact  of  the  German  people.  In  Pagan 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  under  Christianity, 
we  have  evidence  of  the  advance  of  the  people 
in  certain  arts,  governed  by  design  and  certain 
applied  rules.  The  talents  of  the  early  British 
people  were  by  no  means  confined  to  personal 
decoration,  for  the  relios  that  have  reacht^d  ns 
prove  they  were  employed  in  designing  or 
making  objects  for  worship  or  religions  venera- 
tion, both  in  Pagan  and  Ohristiau  times.  We 
have  superb  specimens  of  the  goldsmith’s  art 
and  of  bronze  work,  and  of  tbe  art  of  illumination 
dating  back  to  very  early  times.  In  connexion 
with  our  early  arohiteoture  in  these  iftlands  w© 
have  fine  specimens  of  statuary  and  sculpture,  aud 
our  Mediaeval  arehiteoture  is  rich  in  ornamenta- 
tion. Whether  the  master  workman  was  the 
architect,  or  several  of  the  execuiaut  craftsmen 
were  artists  as  well,  we  are  left  to  divine.  In 
the  absence  of  positive,  we  havenegativeevidenoa 
which  goes  to  prove  the  close  unity  that  must  have 
existed  in  the  matter  of  art  and  handioral't,  for  if 
there  was  not  a distinct  class  of  craftsmen- 
artists,  the  artists  and  workmen  were  to  some 
extent  one  and  the  same.  The  building  work- 
man, who  was  a master  of  his  art  in  Medijeval 
times,  we  must  opiue  must  have  been  an  artist, 
a sort  of  “ three-branoh  hand,”  an  architectural 
draughtsman,  a monumental  sculptor,  and  a 
skilled  mason.  The  timber  roofs  of  the  Middle 
Ages  go  to  prove  that  the  carpenter,  joiner,  and 
carver  were  also  one,  and  that  the  principles  of 
design  and  art  were  inseparable  from  the  praotioe 
of  his  calling.  Modern  times  have  led  to  the 
organisation  and  distribution  of  labour,  to  the 
concentration  of  thought  in  design,  aud  to  the 
division  of  labour  in  execution  alike  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture. 

A Ceaftsmar. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE  AT  COLCHESTER.* 
Beelugh  Abbey,  which  was  visited  on  the 
4th  inst.,  is  situate  about  a mile  from  Maldon. 
It  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was 
no  doubt  originally  a noble  structure,  but  it  has 
changed, 

"As  all  things  change  here,” 

and  all  that  is  left  of  it  now  is  a wretched-looking 
! building,  occupied  by  a gardener.  The  interior, 
however,  will  well  repay  a visit.  The  Refectory 
has  a fine  groined  roof,  as  also  has  the  Chapter- 
room.  Mr.  Parker  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  refectory  fire-place  and  its  “canopy”  were 
(.•ontempnranHons  with  the  bnilding  itself.  The 
ilonks’  Dormitory  excited  much  interest,  Mr. 

• See  p.  763,  ante 
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Parker  aflSrming  that  it  coold  only  have  aoootn- 
modated  twelve  motika,  which  was  a noaiber 
altogether  inadequate  for  so  large  an  establiijb. 
inent,  and  he  was,  therefore,  inclined  to  t'  e 
belief  that  it  must  have  been  originally  twice 
the  length.  The  roof  is  constructed  wiih 
chestnut  wood,  which  a lady  present  said  was 
inimioal  to  the  formation  of  cobwebs.  The  roof 
is  not  exactly  wagon. beaded,  nor  yet  barrel* 
shaped.  Mr.  Parker  said  that  although  com* 
paratively  little  remained  of  the  Abbey,  what 
there  was  was  remarkably  good.  The  timber 
roof  was  probably  put  in  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII. ; the  remains  are  Early  English. 
The  doorway  at  the  west  end  of  the  Chsprer- 
house  retains  some  wall-paintings,  — flowing 
lines  of  de*-p  red  on  a cream-coloured  ground. 

On  Saturday,  the  5th,  there  was  an  ezonrsion 
to  the  Cbnroh  and  Priory  of  St.  Osytb,  taking 
Wyvenhoe  and  Brigbilingsea  Churches  cn  route. 
There  is  no  very  great  arohmological  interest 
attaching  to  Wyvenhoe  Church.  It  is  an  Early 
English  bnilding,  but  it  has  undergcne  snob  an 
entire  change  in  the  course  of  time  at  the  hands 
of  the  restorer  that  but  fewtracea  of  the  original 
remain.  The  principal  objects  of  interest  to  the 
visitors  were  some  monumental  brat-ses.  Leaving 
Wyvenhoe,  the  vieitors  proceeded,  -uid  Alresford, 
to  Btigbtlingsea  Church,  a building  with  a lofty 
and  battlemeuted  tower.  It  is  intended,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  to  take  in  band  certain  alterations 
of  the  church,  “ with  a view  to  rendering  the 
interior  more  seemly  in  appearance,  and  fitter 
for  the  purpose  of  public  worship.”  The 
party  having  made  a cursory  inspection  of  the 
building,  asasmbled  under  the  shade  of  a 
spreading  tree,  where  Dr.  Freeman  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  principal  features.  He  said  th« 
church  was  a good  speoimeu  of  an  Essex  church, 
all  the  churches  in  East  Anglia  being  very 
different  from  those  met  with  in  the  West  of 
England,  though  there  was  much  Perpendicular 
in  buth.  The  style  here  was  largely  ruled  by  the 
material.  There  being  little  stone  to  be  gc.  they 
had  to  use  flint,  with  facings  of  fine  stone.  This 
was  the  characteristic  treatment  of  tbeohnrohes 
of  the  district.  The  church  consisted  of  a western 
tower,  nave  of  five  bays,  obanoel,  and  north  and 
south  aisles.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  from  the 
buttress  on  a level  with  the  chance),  and  one 
hidden  by  the  vestry,  which  were  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  rest,  that  it  was  a church  of  the 
fourteenth  century  (come  parts  of  it  probably  a 
little  older,  but  he  would  call  it  a fourteenth, 
century  church)  which  was  changed  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  into  a cbaraoteiistio  low.roofed  church 
and  battlement  of  the  later  style.  The  church 
was  lengthened  and  widened  on  the  north  side, 
and  the  present  grand  tower  added,  probably 
late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  tower  was 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  extant. 
After  remarking  upon  the  fact  that  whereas  here 
there  was  only  one  Isree  window  in  the  belfry 
stage,  in  the  West  of  England  they  would  pro* 
bably  see  a number,  Dr.  Freeman  said  tbe  one 
window  mu'  b better  suited  tbe  material  they  had 
to  use  in  this  district.  In  the  course  of  some 
further  remarks  the  speaker  expressed  an  opinion 
that  there  bud  been  no  clearstory  in  the  church, 
but  he  said  that  some  one  afterwards  cut  a dormer 
window  into  the  roof  of  tbe  nave,  such  as  was 
not  uncommon  in  Herefordshire.  Being  subse- 
quently informed  that  there  had  been  a clear- 
story, which,  with  the  roof  of  nave  and  chancel  I 
was  said  to  have  been  taken  down  sixty  years 
ago,  ‘‘and  the  present  poor  and  incongruous  mof 
substituted,”  the  Doctor  said  it  might  possibly 
be  so ; it  only  made  tbe  matter  the  more  curious. 
Although  the  builders  had  probably  never  seen  a 
Herefordshire  ohuroh,  they  must,  in  arranging 
for  giving  some  light  for  a high-pitched  roof 
without  a clearstory,  have  themselves  hit  upon 
the  dormer  window.  It  was  curious  how 
thoroughly  like  causes  produced  like  effects  in 
all  times  and  places.  Inside  the  church  Dr. 
Freeman  pointed  out  some  further  peculiarities. 
Leaving  Brighlingsea,  the  party  proceeded  on  to 
St.  Osyth,  and  went  at  once  to  the  church,  of 
which  a hurried  inspeotiou  was  made.  Mr. 
Parker  stated  that  it  was  perf>-ct]y  easy  to  see 
that  there  had  been  an  earlier  ohuroh  there,  of 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  some  of 
which  work  remained.  He  thought  the  re-build- 
ing  of  the  church  on  a grand  scale  was  com- 
menced  in  tbe  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the  work 
appeared  to  have  been  out  short  for  want  of 
funds.  He  ppeotally  pointed,  in  proof  of  this, 
to  two  nufiniehed  piers  with  the  hagioscope  or 
“squint”  in  each,  and  to  tbe  unusually  rich 
character  of  the  nave  and  the  roof,  the  north 


aisle  of  which  was  of  the  time  of  Henry  VJII. 
Attention  was  drawu  to  the  very  clean  state 
of  the  roof  of  the  nave,  and  Mr.  Parker 
being  asked  if  it  was  a fact  that  a roof  made 
of  sweet  chestnut  was  never  affected  by 
spiders  or  other  insects,  replied  he  believed 
that  it  was  so  with  regard  to  some  kinds 
of  wood.  Dr.  Freeman,  who  was  appealed  to 
for  bis  opinion  of  the  building,  pninted  out  one 
or  two  of  the  more  striking  features,  remerking 
that  it  looked  as  though  there  was  originally  a 
cross  church  with  large  transepts,  and  very 
much  narrower  than  it  was  at  present.  Among 
the  objects  of  interest  in  tbe  church  are  tombs 
of  the  D’Aroy  faiiiily  with  reoutubent  figures, 
one  having  the  arms  of  D'Arcy  impaled  with 
Rich,  and  the  other  tbe  arms  of  D’Aroy  impaled 
with  De  Vere  ; also  a mural  tablet  to  tbe  memory 
of  the  fourth  Earl  Rochford  and  his  wife,  whose 
hatchments  remHiu  on  tbe  opposite  wall.  Tbe 
oval  altar-rail  is  almost  unique,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  just  after  the  Reformation,  tbe  communion 
was  administered  to  the  congregation  by  the 
table  being  moved  out  into  tbe  body  of  the 
ohuroh.  Having  left  the  church,  the  visitors 
were  hospitably  enteitained  by  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Johnson  at  the  Priory,  and  afterwards  left 
for  Colchester,  where  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
held  a conversazione  iu  the  town-hall. 

On  the  following  morning  (Sunday)  a special 
sermon  in  connexiou  with  the  meeting  was 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Ruchester,  at  St. 
Nicholas’s  Church,  recently  restored  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott. 

Oo  Monday,  tbe  7th  inst.,  the  Historical  Sec- 
tion  held  its  third  meeting  (Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman 
in  the  chair),  wbeu  Mr.  Clement  Markham  read 
a paper  on  “ The  Siege  of  Colchester.”  The 
disousaion  which  followed  was,  to  put  it  mildly, 
rather ‘‘ lively,”  Mr.  Piggot  warmly  cootesting 
the  accuracy  of  a statement  made  by  the  chair, 
man  that  Lucas  and  Liele,  the  Loyalist  com. 
manders,  broke  their  parole  d’honneur.  The 
dieouesiun  was  followed  by  an  interesting  paper, 
by  tbe  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  on  the 
“Monuments  of  the  De  Buigh  and  Ingolds* 
thorp  Families  in  Burgh  Greeo  Church,  Cam- 
bridgeshire.” These  monuments  have  been 
more  or  lees  noticed  by  Gougb,  Lyeons,  &o.,  but 
(acoordiijg  to  Mr.  Manning)  have  never  been 
accurately  described,  and  firom  the  somewhat 
retired  situarion  where  they  remain,  are  in  a 
sadly  neglected  and  injured  condition;  yet  they 
arefioeaud  interesting  examples.  The  church 
of  Burgh  has  little  in  it  to  interest  beyond  these 
monuments.  Tb*-re  was  formerly  a chantry 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  chapel  belonging 
to  the  family  of  De  Burgh,  from  which  some  of 
the  monuments  were  removed.  Following  on 
Mr.  MaQiiiug’s  paper  was  one  by  Mr.  S.  Tucker 
{Rouge  Croi-)  on  “Variations  iu  the  Petre 
Arms.”  Mr.  Waldene  came  next  with  some 
remaika  on  “ Havelok  the  Dane,”  and 
endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  on  carvings  at 
Bures,  and  carvings  recently  discovered  at  Ips- 
wich, which  he  had  no  doubt  illustrated  the  very 
marvellous  story  recorded  in  French  and 
English,  yclept,  “ Havelok  the  Dane,”  the 
rhyme  (long  missing)  having  been  discovered 
in  the  Bodleian  library  in  1828,  and  was  the 
oldest  French  compf'sition,  save  those  of  a 
religious  character.  It  also  existed  iu  Buglish, 
and  formed  one  of  the  most  popular  stories, 
written  simply  for  the  people,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  one  of  those  tales  which  the 
Puritans  laboured  to  destroy,  as  they  classed 
such  literature  as  “fables  and  old  women’s 
tales.”  It  was  the  story  of  Grim  (whence 
Grimsby  takes  its  name,  as  seen  by  the  Corpo- 
ration seal). 

Mr.  H.  Scopes  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Institute  to  the  fact  of  tbe  existence,  in  the  low* 
lying  marshes  fringiog  the  Colne  and  Black- 
water,  of  a series  of  remarkable  mounds,  which 
had  apparently  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of 
arcbffiologists,  as  no  mention  of  them  occurred 
in  any  publication  of  which  he  was  aware.  They 
reached  for  miles,  and  were  of  varying  width. 
The  portions  he  bad  examined  were  from  100  to 
200  yards  wide,  and  about  4 ft,  thick.  They 
were  composed  almost  exclusively  of  burnt  red 
earth,  mixed  very  abundantly  with  fragments  of 
a coarse  kind  of  pottery,  or  earthenware  of  an 
extremely  rude  type,  and  contained  quantities  of 
ashes  and  obarred  bones. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  perambulation  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  town  was  made.  Starting 
from  the  town-ball,  tbe  party  at  once  made  for 
fhe  oastln,  where,  in  the  quadrangle,  or  great 
courtyard,  Mr.  Parker  gave  a desoriptiou  of  the 
building.  It  was,  he  said,  most  distinctly  a 


Noiman  castle,  built  at  the  end  of  tbe  elevent' 
century.  A book  by  a modern  architect  (M^t 
George  Buckler),  sought  to  show  that  tbe  cast  e 
was  a Roman  erection ; but  in  the  walls  there 
were  fireplaces,  and  whoever  board  of  fireplaces 
iu  the  Roman  period  ? The  building,  he  re- 
peated, was  uuquesiii  nably  Norman,  but  as  was 
usual  at  tbe  period,  of  a very  plain,  though  sub- 
stantial style.  The  ornamentation,  however, 
was  added  fifty  years  later,  at  which  time  also 
the  grand  Norman  gateway  must  have  been  built. 
There  was  not  a vestige  of  Roman  woik  about 
tbe  place,  except  tbe  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  which  were  utilised  iu  conse- 
quence of  their  being  to  baud,  and  were  doubt- 
less the  ruins  of  tbe  Roman  wall.  Some  said 
that  the  bricks  were  not  Roman  at  all,  but  were 
in  imitation  of  the  Roman,  but  one  brick  he 
pointed  out  was  evidently  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  undoubtedly  Rumau.  There  were  some 
subterranean  passages  beneath  tbe  castle,  and 
these,  he  said,  were  Normao  cellars.  Tne  castle 
was  not,  as  was  supposed,  a “ keep,”  but  a large 
Norman  casile  intended  to  assist  a suiall  gar- 
rison in  keeping  a large  and  discontented  town  in 
subjection  ; and  was  after  the  same  style  as  that 
at  Rochester,  which  was  of  fifty  years’  later  date. 
There  were  two  court-yards,  the  oue  iu  which 
they  were  ast-embled,  aud  a smaller  one  on  the 
east  of  the  building,  and  a centre  wall  lan  across 
the  large  one.  (Lord  Talbot  de  Ma'abidn  asked 
if  there  was  not  originally  a row  of  columns 
across  the  great  oourt^jaid,  but  Mr  Paiker  said 
it  was  most  probaoly  a solid  wall).  All  the 
apartments  in  use  were  on  tbe  second  Boor;  the 
ball,  of  whiub  tbe  fire. places  still  remained,  was 
above  the  great  courtyard.  The  upper  floor  was 
most  probably  lighted  by  a gallery  with  win- 
dows, no  traces  of  which,  however,  now  remained. 
The  present  museum  was  a chapel.  There  were  no 
remains  of  the  kitchen,  but  it  wan  probably  in 
the  small  oourt-yard,  where  were  a number  of 
fireplaces  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  On 
tbe  north  wall  of  the  castle  Mr.  Parker  pointed 
out  a buttress,  which,  he  said,  placed  beyond 
doubt,  tbe  Norman  build.  Proceeding  through 
the  Holly-trees  garden,  where  evidences  existed 
of  a wall  which  once  skirted  the  castle,  the  party 
went  on  to  examine,  in  the  paddock  of  the  same 
grounds,  a Roman  cloaca  or  drain,  in  excellent 
preservation.  Following  tbe  line  of  the  Roman 
wall,  at  the  back  of  all  that  is  left  of  iheB  tianio 
Garden,  through  Laud. lane  and  Priory. street  (or 
More-lane  (as  it  was  formerly  called),  and  ex- 
amining  the  wall  at  intervals  on  the  way,  the 
party  at  length  arrived  at  St.  Botolpb’s  Priory. 
Here  Mr.  Freeman  gave  an  interesting  history 
of  the  priory.  He  pointed  out  that  although 
Colchester  possessed  thirteen  churches  in  the 
Norman  period,  there  were  no  large  ecclesiastical 
buildings  within  the  walls,  the  Abbey  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Botolph's  Priory,  or  the  Church  of 
the  Austin  Canons,  being  both  outside  the  walls. 
The  Priory  of  St.  Botolph  was  a remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  Use  made  of  Roman  materials  for 
building,  aud,  singularly  enough,  in  it  these  mate- 
rials were  used  lor  the  ornamental  part,  as  might 
be  seen  on  the  west  front.  It  was  probably  built 
by  Ernulf,  prior  to  the  reigu  of  Henry  I.,  for 
there  was  a charter  granted  to  the  then  existing 
priory  in  that  reign.  It  was  evidently  utilised 
as  the  Church  of  the  Austin  Canons,  and  as  the 
parish  church  as  well,  a solid  screen  of  brick 
dividing  tbe  two  at  a subsequent  period  j and  up 
to  the  time  of  the  siege  was  used  altogether  as 
the  pariah  church;  but  at  that  unhappy  time  it 
was  most  unfortuuately  situate,  being  between 
the  fires  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  and  it 
was  then  reduced  to  the  state  iu  which  it  now 
existed.  The  western  part  of  the  building  was 
of  a much  later  Norman  than  the  rest,  and  there 
were  upon  it  the  remains  of  two  fine  arcades, 
and  the  splendid  Norman  gateway.  Arrived 
iuside  the  walls,  Mr.  Freeman  said  the  original 
Lnilding  consisted  of  a nave,  a central  tower,  a 
transept,  and  a choir,  with  probably  an  eantern 
limb  and  an  apse ; but  they  could  only  guess 
what  the  building  may  have  been  at  the  Dis- 
solution. He  also  remarked  upon  the  mas- 
sive round  piers  which  supported  the  nave, 
and  which  distinctly  marked  the  struoinre 
as  Norman.  Mr.  Parker  made  a few  remarks 
upon  the  character  of  tbe  bricks  employed 
in  tbe  Priory,  which,  he  said,  were  of  several 
different  periods,  the  greater  part  being  of 
the  fourth  oeutury,  but  some  of  th-'m  were 
earlier.  The  perambulation  was  then  continued 
through  St.  Botolph-street  and  Mersea-road, 
following  tbe  Abbey  wall,  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  which  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  some 
bricks  of  tbe  first  century,  less  than  an  inch 
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thick — the  smallest  he  had  ever  seen.  He  re. 
marked  that  a rucnoor  had  reached  him  of  a wish 
of  a majority  of  the  Town  Council  to  pall  down 
this  portion  of  the  wall,  in  order  to  widen  the 
road,  and  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  its  pre- 
serration,  it  being  extremely  interesting,  as 
showing  what  the  city  once  was.  Crossing  the 
Abbey  Field,  the  Abbey  gate  of  St.  John  was 
next  visited.  This  building,  which  is  all  that 
remains  of  a once  large  and  handsome  abbey, 
had  been,  Mr.  Parker  said,  partially  and  very 
well  restored.  The  Abbey  was  bnilt,  he  went 
on  to  say,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  the 
material  used  was  mainly  Homan  brick,  from 
the  same  source  as  the  Castle.  The  church  of 
St.  Giles,  the  next  place  visited,  excited  con- 
siderable  interest,  being  the  burying-plaoe 
of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle, 
and  other  members  of  the  Lucas  family.  The 
perambulation  concluded  with  a visit  to  East 
Hill  House,  the  garden  of  whioh  is  flanked  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  old  town  wall. 

In  the  evening  the  third  and  final  conversazione 
of  the  members  of  the  Institate  andof  the  Essex 
Archaeological  Society  was  held,  and  a paper  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  on  “Ancient 
Historic  Fables.” 

Tuesday,  the  8th  inst.,  was  the  last  day  of  the 
meeting.  In  the  morning  a paper  by  Mr.  B.  H. 
Cowper  on  “ Earthworks  in  Eppiog  Forest  ” was 
read  (in  the  absence  of  the  author)  by  Mr.  J. 
Burtt,  the  hou.  secretary  of  the  Institute.  In 
the  coarse  of  a conversation  which  followed  the 
paper,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  steps  would 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  earthworks  in  Epping 
Forest,  and  Mr.  Piggot  said  that  England  was 
the  least  civilised  of  all  conntries  in  the  pre- 
servation  of  ancient  remains.  Mr.  Burtt  (in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Watkin)  next  read  a paper 
on  “ Roman  Inscriptions  found  in  Colchester,” 
whioh  gave  rise  to  a long  disoussioD,  in  whioh 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth,  and  others,  took  part. 
After  diaensaing  the  etymology  of  “ Colchester,” 
the  Rev.  Barton  Lodge  read  a paper  upon  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Colchester,  and  other . leper 
hospitals,  and  the  company  adjourned  to  the 
large  hall,  where  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to 
the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Colchester  for  the 
reception  accorded  to  the  Institute,  to  those  who 
had  shown  their  hospitality  during  the  orenr- 
sions,  to  the  presidents  of  sections,  to  the  local 
committee  and  secretaries,  to  Lord  Carlingford 
for  presiding,  and  others. 

The  formal  business  of  the  congress  then 
closed  J bub  in  the  afternoon  the  company 
divided,  some  going  to  Felix  Hall,  Kelvedon, 
where  they  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton  Western,  bart. ; and  others  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Bourdillon,  Great  Horkesley 
Park,  where  they  were  cordially  received.  The 
Essex  Standard  (from  whose  very  copious  reports 
of  the  meeting  our  resume  has  been  mainly 
derived),  says  the  local  honorary  secretaries,  the 
Rev.  C.  L.  Acland  and  Mr.  G.  Gard  Pye,  were 
most  assiduous  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
meeting. 

The  place  of  next  year’s  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tote  has  not  yet  been  finally  arranged,  but  the 
choice  lies  between  Hereford  and  Northampton. 


FORTY  YEARS’  SANITARY  PROGRESS. 

At  the  fourth  general  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  held  at  Sheffield  on  the 
4th  inst.,  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  delivered  an 
address,  in  which  he  said  that  a Parliamentary 
leader  had  spread  far  and  wide  the  proposition  : 
Salus  populi  suprema  lex.  They  were  bound  to 
believe  that  when  he  uttered  that  sentiment  he 
honestly  gave  adhesiou  to  the  principle  involved 
in  it.  ^ Nay,  the  harassing  legislation  which  a 
belief  in  its  correctness  helped  to  promote  had 
assisted  to  bring  about  the  ebb  tide  in  the  pro- 
motion of  sanitary  work  which  they  were  now 
witnessing.  It  was  scarcely  more  than  forty 
years  since  the  first  national  platform  was  esta- 
blisbed  upon  which  satisfactory  observations 
could  be  made  and  successful  operations  carried 
on  in  the  cause  of  preventive  medicine.  The 
statistics  which  had  been  prepared  by  Wm.  Farr 
had  been  true  pioneers  of  sanitary  work.  He 
would  by  no  means  decry  the  observations  made 
by  the  older  sanitarians.  The  compulsory 
appointment  of  medical  officers  was  preceded  by 
a permissive  stage, — permissive,  first,  in  the 
application  of  sanitary  work  to  a particular 
district, — permissive,  in  the  way  in  which  that 
work  should  be  applied,  but  at  the  same  time 
•wcompanied  by  the  stern  resolves  of  the  courts 
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of  law  that  in  applying  those  works,  and  bring- 
ing them  into  practice,  the  rights  of  iadivlduats 
should  be  respected.  Was  it  nob  natural  that 
those  who  desired  healthy  and  satisfactory  pro- 
gress should  prefer  to  see  the  suggested  enact- 
meuts  in  operation,  and  that  they  would  wish  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  their  effects 
before  committing  the  Legislature  to  a course  of 
action  whioh  would  have  to  be  retraced  if  it 
happened  to  be  projected  on  wrong  lines  ? Hence 
the  value  of  permissive  measures  ; the  promoters 
of  antagouistio  schemes  for  the  improvement  of 
the  health  of  the  people  had  had  a fair  field. 
The  priuoiples  upon  whioh  these  schemes  were 
based  might  have  been  correct,  but  unfortunately 
the  advice  of  the  medical  expert  had  been  but 
too  often  only  half  acted  upon.  The  principles 
which  governed  the  application  of  sanitary  law 
had  been  only  half  understood  by  those  who 
had  had  to  carry  them  into  practice,  and  had 
been  only  half  applied.  Medical  men  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  engineer- 
ing  work.  To  engiueers  had  been  most  naturally 
entrusted  the  duty  of  devising  and  carrying  out 
the  works  which  were  required  for  the  removal 
of  the  causes  of  disease,  with  the  too  frequent 
result  of  partial  failure  in  eSeot  because  sani- 
tary law  as  a study  of  biology  had  not  been  the 
guiding  star  of  the  engineer;  whilst  the  medical 
adviser,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  former,  had  unwittingly  passed 
over  serious  defects  in  the  proposed  schemes. 
The  lessou  which  has  been  learnt  was  that  the 
medical  officers  of  health  must  know  some- 
thing  of  the  first  principles  of  sanitary  engi- 
neering, so  that  they  might  be  able  to  detect 
any  grave  defects  in  the  works  whioh  a local 
authority  might  determine  as  requisite  to 

be  carried  out  in  a given  district 

An  idea  now  present  in  the  minds  of  the  ruling 
powers  was  that  they  did  not  intend  to  be  doctor- 
ridden.  They  had  done  a great  piece  of  satis- 
factory work;  they  had  made  the  appointment 
of  medical  officers  of  healthoompulsory.  Some 
local  authorities  had  even  conscientiously  per- 
formed their  duty,  and  had  appointed  efficient 
officials.  The  medical  officers  so  appointed  had 
zealously  set  to  work  to  find  out  the  sanitary 
defects  whioh  existed  in  their  district,  and  had 
made  elaborate  reports  regarding  the  same. 
Many  were  astonished  to  find  that  although  ap- 
pointed  to  do  certain  work,  and  to  make  certain 
suggestions  for  action,  no  action  was  taken,  and 
things  remained  muoh  as  they  were  before  the 
appointment  was  made.  There  was  nothing  very 
extraordinary  in  this.  It  was  the  rule  in  every- 
day  life.  The  reports  of  medical  officers  of 
health  lay  on  the  table,  and  very  little  concerted 
action  has  been  taken  for  the  removal  of  those 
causes  of  disease  which  had  been  so  ably  and 
clearly  pointed  out.  The  first  principle  of  sani. 
tary  work  was  motion.  Any  plan  which  entailed 
stagnation  as  part  of  its  scheme  must  have  the 
cause  for  that  stagnation  very  cloarly  expressed' 
and  a sound  reason  given  for  it,  or  the  scheme 
was  bad  in  design,  and  not  calculated  to  effect 
the  object  for  whioh  it  was  proposed.  This  was 
a oauon  law  with  reference  to  the  first  great 
purpose  of  the  sanitary  officer.  From  the 
moment  of  excretion  until  it  was  utilised,  motion 
of  such  excreta  was  the  first  sanitary  law.  If 
the  excreta  of  carnivorous  animals  were  kept 
moving,  those  combinations  whioh  produce  epi- 
demic disease  were  not  forthcoming.  For  this 
purpose  sewers  were  required  in  crowded  locali- 
ties. They  were  the  necessary  evils  whioh 
followed  upon  the  aggregation  of  individnals 
into  crowded  communities,  though  they  were  ' 
quite  out  of  place  in  the  village  and  the  isolated 
mansion.  Auy  sewer  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
of  stagnation  of  any  of  its  contents  in  any  part 
of  its  course  was  wrongly  made.  Deposit  must 
not  be  allowed  to  take  place  ; sewers  must  flush 
clean.  The  engineer  who  constraots  sewers  so 
that  a deposit  was  probable  in  the  invert  of  the 
arch  had  failed  to  effect  the  object  for  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  had  erected  an  elongated  cess- 
pool.  Sewage  could  not  be  retained  in  a sewer 
or  anywhere  else  for  more  than  twenty. four 
hours  without  producing  a chance  of  evil;  long 
before  that  time  had  elapsed  it  ought  to  be  on 
its  way  to  be  utilised.  The  moment  utilisation 
of  sewage  had  properly  commenced,  from  that 
moment  the  evils  which  might  result  from  sewage 
receded  into  the  far  distance,  became  ineffective 
as  foci  of  infection.  At  present,  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  sewage  produced  by  the 
thirty-two  millions  of  Great  Britain  was  cast 
into  the  sea,  or  allowed  to  decompose, 
after  it  had  set  up  an  immense  amount 
of  disease.  Some  of  it  became  food  for  fishes, 
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but  the  major  portion  was  lost  for  over  by 
its  redaction  to  its  origioal  elements.  It  was 
not  assumed  that  the  utilisation  of  sewage  by 
irrigation  was  possible  iu  every  place.  It  was, 
however,  simply  a matter  of  cost.  The  utilisa- 
tion of  sewage  by  agriculture  was  one  of  the 
moat  important  actions  whioh  the  politioal  econo- 
mist, as  well  as  the  sanitary  officer,  could  promote. 
It  was  a large  field  for  the  investment  of  super- 
abuadaut  capital,  which  mast  bring  a bandsome 
return  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  in  whioh  it 
was  invested,  even  if  the  investor  failed  to  get  a 
large  premium.  If  one-tenth  part  of  the  sum 
which  had  been  lost  in  Turkish,  Egyptian,  Hon- 
duras, and  other  worthless  seourities  had  been 
invested  in  sewage  utilisation,  tens  of  tbousinds 
of  acres  of  land  whioh  were  now  comparatively 
useless  might  be  bringing  in  a yearly  revenue 
of  5Z.  an  acre  to  the  present  owners,  whilst  the 
produce  raised  upon  it  would  assist  to  reduce 
the  famine  price  of  butohers’  moat,  and  be  a 
boon  to  ihe  coantry.  Experience  had  taught 
them  that  in  dealing  with  sewage  there  were  two 
other  oauon  laws  which  were  simple  and  absolute 
in  their  character,  and  which  could  nob  be  de- 
parted  from  without  danger.  One  had  reference 
to  the  communication  between  the  house  and 
the  main  sewer.  No  matter  how  careful  the 
architect  or  the  sanitary  engineer  might  have 
been  in  his  plans,  the  drainage  portion  of  the 
work  was  carried  out  by  a class  of  workmen  who 
habitnally  slurred  over  their  work,  and  the  com- 
mon laws  of  hydraulics  and  pneumatics  were 
studiously  ignored.  To  obviate  this  danger,  no 
sewer  should  have  any  direct  communication 
between  it  and  the  interior  of  the  house.  No 
water-pipe  conveying  potable  water  for  use  into 
any  house  should  ever  come  into  direst  contact 
with  a sewer  or  house-drain  in  any  part  of  its 
course,  especially  at  the  orifice  of  discharge. 
After  speaking  on  the  origin  of  diseases.  Dr.  Car- 
penter said  that  motion  as  opposed  to  stagnation, 
simplicity  as  opposed  to  complexity,  should  be 
their  cardinal  points;  and  if  to  this  they  added 
peremptory  utilisation  of  animal  dibris,  the 
Btingof  epidemic  and  infectious  diseaaeswoald  be 
taken  away,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
“ We  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  pestilence  which 
walketh  in  darkness,  nor  of  the  destruction  whioh 
wasteth  at  noon-day."  It  was  their  duty  to 
strive  to  reach  this  point  of  perfection.  It  could 
be  obtained  only  by  educating  the  people,  'as 
well  as  themselves,  aright,  and  they  mast  trust  to 
Providence  for  their  reward. 


COMPLETION  OP  THE  NEW 

METROPOLITAN  POULTRY  MARKET. 

The  Corporation  are  about  to  complete  the 
new  Metropolitan  Poultry  Market  buildings, 
whioh  were  recently  opened.  When  the  maiket 
was  inaugurated,  an  area  at  the  south  side,  at 
the  angle  of  Snow-hill  and  King-street,  a portion 
of  which  is  intended  to  form  a part  of  the  market, 
was  left  incomplete  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  leases 
of  upwards  of  forty  houses,  shops,  and  other 
premises  not  having  been  run  out.  The  Corpo- 
ration have  now  obtained  possession  of  these 
premises,  and  the  materials  of  the  several  build- 
ings having  been  sold,  they  are  now  in  course  of 
demolition,  and  the  whole  of  the  site  will  be 
cleared  within  the  next  fortnight,  when  the 
works  for  the  completion  of  the  market  will  be 
at  once  commenced,  and  the  south  elevation, 
from  Suow-hill  to  the  east  boundary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Meat  Market,  near  Charterhouse- 
square  and  Aldersgate-street,  will  be  thrown 
open  uniform  with  the  elevation  in  Cbarterbouse- 
street,  on  the  north  side.  In  addition  to  the 
increased  space  which  will  be  given  to  the 
market  by  the  works  about  to  be  carried  out, 
the  approach  to  it  on  the  south  side  will  also  be 
much  improved  by  King-street  being  widened 
to  almost  double  its  present  width  from  its 
junction  with  Snow-hill. 


A Vtxed  Question  not  Settled. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Mauchester  City  Couooil,  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  the  question  of  “ Town-hall”  or  “ City- 
hall,”  as  the  name  of  the  new  municipal  buildings 
in  Albert-square,  came  up  for  discussion  on  the 
following  motion, — “That  the  name  of  the  new 
municipal  buildings  in  Albert-square  be  the 
‘ City.hall.’  ” After  debate  a division  was  taken, 
when  the  numbers  recorded  were,  for  the  motion, 
28;  against,  28.  The  mayor  gave  his  casting- 
vote  in  favour  of  the  motion.  The  “Town-hall’’ 
is  a much  better  name. 
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NEW  METEOPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OP  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  contemplate 
farther  improvements  of  an  important  and  ex- 
teneive  character  indifferent  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these 
works  the  Board  have  decided  to  introduce  an 
Improvement  Bill  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  improvements  which  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  recommend  sbonld 
be  included  in  the  Bill  will  involve  an  outlay  of 
nearly  1,200,0001.  Amongst  the  most  prominent 
and  expensive  of  the  proposed  improvements  is 
a new  street  from  Abingdou-street  to  Millbank 
Prison,  together  with  a oontinnation  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  between  those  points, 
commencing  at  the  boundary  of  the  Embank, 
meutjust  completed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Victoria  Tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  improvement  is  set 
down  at  333,000i.  The  oontemplated  improve- 
ments in  Bermondsey  are  also  on  a large  scale, 
the  estimated  cost  being  438.000^,  of  which  sum 
it  is  propo.'ed  to  spend  232,00UL  on  the  widening 
of  Tooley-street  to  Dockbead,  to  the  extent  of 
50  ft.,  by  taking  down  the  north  and  sooth 
sides  of  Tooley.street,  the  south  side  of  Fair- 
street,  and  the  south  side  of  Thornton-etreet. 
Another  of  the  Bermondsey  improvements  is 
the  widening  of  Bermondsey -street  from  Snow’s, 
fields  to  Star-corner,  at  a cost  of,148,000i.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  expend  192,000^.  in  the  widen- 
ing of  the  thoroughfare  near  Camberwell-green, 
High  • street,  Camberwell,  and  High  . street, 
Peokham.  The  other  proposed  impruvemsots 
are  the  construction  of  a new  road  from  St. 
George’s  Church,  Borough,  to  Southwark  Bridge- 
road,  at  a cost  of  73,00U^;  the  widening  of  the 
approaches  to  Deptford  Bridge,  at  a cost  of 
64,000i. } the  widening  of  Mare-etreet,  Hackney, 
34,8301. ; widening  of  the  roadway  at  the  corner 
of  St.  John-street-road,  Goswell-road,  and  City- 
road,  near  the  Angel  Tavern,  16,4001.  ; widening 
of  Kentish  Towu-road  and  Moutevideo-plaoe, 
115. 870/..  ; and  widening  of  Union.road,  Bother- 
hitbe,  iOjOuOi. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  improvements, 
the  engineer  andarchit-'Otai  e preparing  plans  and 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  making  a better  means 
of  communication  between  Tottenham  Court- 
road  and  Cnaring-cross,  the  widening  of  Gray’s 
Inn. road  from  Huiborn  to  Liquorpond-street, 
and  the  widening  of  Little  Gray’s  Inn-lane  from 
Gray’s  Inn-road  to  Mount  Pleasant.  These  plana 
and  estimates  are  to  be  considered  by  the  Board, 
and,  if  approved,  are  to  be  included  in  the 
loipruvemeut  Bill  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament. 


NEW  BANK  BUILDINGS  IN  WEST 
SMITHFIELD. 

Foe  some  time  past  a large  block  of  buildings 
has  been  in  course  ot  erection  for  Messrs.  Lacy, 
Son,  & Hartland,  the  old-eetablished  bankers,  m 
Smithheld,  and  during  the  last  few  days  they 
have  been  completed  and  opened  for  business. 
The  new  premiees  are  situated  at  the  north-east 
side  of  West  Smitbfield,  ti  e main  elevation  over- 
looking St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  The  new 
building,  which  stands  out  prominently  amongst 
the  surrounding  premises,  is  about  55  ft.  iu 
height,  and  30  ft.  wide,  and  concaine,  in  addi- 
tion to  a deep  basement  and  a grotind-floor, 
16  ft.  in  height,  three  stories.  The  ground, 
floor  portion  of  the  structure  is  carried  up  in 
Portland  stone,  with  a cornice  in  the  same 
material,  3 ft.  iu  depth,  terminating  at  the  foot 
of  the  hrsD  floor.  There  are  bold  piers  at  each 
angle,  and  also  in  the  centre  of  the  ground-floor 
elevation,  with  ba.ses  in  polished  granite,  the 
pifTS  being  surmounted  by  carved  and  moulded 
Capitals.  The  upper  portion  of  the  elevation  is 
in  red  patent  brick,  with  Portland  stone 
dressings,  window . heads,  mullions,  and  sills. 
Fach  story  contains  a range  of  three  large  square 
windows,  iu  two  and  three  divisions,  and  the 
elevation  is  surmounted  by  a bold  cornioe  in 
Portland  stone,  uniform  in  design  and  character 
with  that  above  the  ground-floor.  There  is  a 
Bpaoious  porch-entrance  to  the  bank  at  the  north 
side  of  the  elevation,  and  at  the  sunth  side  an 
archway  leads  to  the  rear  of  the  building.  The 
interior  of  the  premises  has  been  oonsirocted 
BO  as  to  be  thoroughly  fire-proof,  the  whole  of 
the  floors  of  the  several  stories  being  of  iron, 
with  hard-wood  'aoings.  The  ground  portion  of 
the  building  contains  the  banking-house,  a 
spacious  and  lofty  apartment,  elegantly  fitted  up 


and  decorated,  with  the  manager’s  private  office, 
and  a wide  circular  staircase  leads  to  the  npper 
portions  of  the  building,  the  first  floor  containing 
the  general  business  offices,  and  the  npper  floors 
consisting  of  the  managing  partner’s  residence. 
Tne  whole  of  the  fire-proof  fittings  have  been 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Milner,  the  safe  manu- 
facturers, of  Liverpool  and  Loudon,  this  firm 
having  also  erected  two  large  strong  rooms  in 
the  basement.  These  strong  rooms  are  each 
about  7 ft.  in  height,  7 ft.  wide,  and  8 ft.  deep. 
They  are  built  into  the  walls,  lined  with  iron, 
and  contain  doable  iron  doors  several  inches  in 
thickness. 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Robert 
Walker,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Sewell  & 
Sons. 


HEXHAM  ABBEY. 

The  Cumberlaud  and  Westmoreland  Anti- 
quarian and  Archmological  Society  lately  visited 
Hexham  Abbey,  which  was  inspected  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell,  Mr. 
\7.  H.  D.  Longseaffe,  and  others.  Mr.  Longstaffo 
read  a paper  on  the  fabric,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said  that  the  ohuroh  was  mnoh  more  interest- 
ing  before  the  work  of  restoring  it  began,  and 
remarked  that  the  “ pitman’s  cottage  style”  of 
seating  the  church  was  much  against  the  fine 
effect  of  the  architecture.  The  history  of  Hex- 
ham Chnroh  dares  as  far  back  as  674,  when  it 
was  built  by  St.  Wilfrid.  At  this  period  it  is  said 
to  have  been  the  finest  building  on  this  side  the 
Alps.  After  a period  of  four  years,  Hexham  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  episcopal  see,  and  in 
860  it  was  united  to  the  see  of  Liudisfarn.  Mr. 
Lougstaffe,  in  bis  paper,  went  tts  far  back  as  the 
time  of  St.  Angusiiue,  and  traced  the  history  of 
Hexham  Church  down  to  the  present  time,  besides 
giving  a detailed  history  of  Hexham  itself.  The 
present  building  is  supposed  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Priorate  of  Sc.  Bernard,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  only  portion 
which  Mr,  Longseaffe  would  undertake  to  say 
was  of  St.  Wilfrid's  building  was  the  crypt.  The 
south  transept,  in  which  there  is  Che  sanctuary 
chamber,  reaohed  by  a broad  flight  of  steps,  he 
described  as  one  of  the  fine-t  works  of  the  kind 
to  be  found  anywhere.  The  north  transept, 
although  very  good,  had  about  its  decoration  a 
certain  coarseness.  The  architecture  at  that 
portion  was  beginning  to  run  into  a very  florid 
decorative  style,  and  that  of  the  north  transept 
was  of  a tentative  kind.  With  reference  to  the 
nave  the  tradition  was  that  it  was  destroyed 
during  an  incursion  of  the  Soots  in  1296.  That 
an  inuursion  of  the  Scots  took  place,  and  that 
the  church  was  burued,  admitted  of  no  doubt. 
The  transepts  showed  considerable  signs  of  fire, 
and  it  was  probable  that  the  marauders  began 
their  work  of  destruotion  with  the  nave.  It 
might  be  onnoluded  chat  the  nave,  which  was  the 
parish  church,  was  very  considerably  injured  ih 
1296,  but  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  altogether 
destroyed  then,  because  in  1310  we  still  hear  of 
the  parish  churob  of  Hexham  and  its  obapels. 
Not  far  from  where  Mr.  Longstaffe  read  his 
paper— on  the  north  side  of  the  choir — was  the 
Freed  stool  or  sanctuary  chair.  This  atone  seat 
was  the  “chair  of  peace,”  which,  when  reached  by 
any  flying  fugitive,  secured  him  most  effectively 
against  all  comers.  In  describing  the  decorative 
work,  which  was  completed  in  the  new  church 
from  1479  to  1499,  Mr.  Longatafle  observed  that 
it  might  interest  Cailiele  friends  to  know  that 
there  was  a peculiar  kind  of  woodwork  introduced 
— ’unly  to  be  found  also,  so  far  as  he  knew,  at 
Carlisle,  Jarrow,  and  Brancepeth  at  the  present 
day. 

Canon  Greenwell  subsequently  read  a paper 
descriptive  of  the  various  kinds  of  Saxon  sculp, 
ture  extant,  a few  specimens  of  which  weie 
found  in  the  building.  He  traced  the  origin  of 
what  was  called  Saxon  stone  to  Ireland,  whence 
it  spread  to  Suutiaud  and  Northumbria  with  the 
settlement  of  the  early  monks.  It  also  found  its 
way  thereafter  to  Westmoreland,  Durham,  York- 
shire, and  Derbyshire. 


Berby  Free  Library  and  Iklaseizin. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Derby  Town  Council  on  the  2nd 
iust.,  Mr.  Hobson  said  the  working  plans  and 
speoifieation  of  tbs  intended  new  building  for  the 
Free  Library  and  Museum  had  been  supplied  by 
Che  aruhiCeut,  and  it  was  proposed  to  ia^en. 
advertisements  for  tenders  for  the  work,  and  he 
hoped  to  come  before  the  cuunoil  in  a mouth’s 
tune,  and  obtain  their  sanction  to  the  building 
being  proceeded  with. 


WORCESTER  GUILDHALL. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Worcester  Town  Council 
on  the  lat  inst.,  a report  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
dated  the  29th  nit.,  respecting  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  Guildhall,  was  read.  Sir  Gilbert 
says : — 

“Itftve  acted  in  oonimnnication  with  your  surveyor, 
Mr.  Eowe.and  have  taken  his  proposals— ma-le  some  time 
Since— as  the  basis  on  which  I had,  in  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree, to  work.  That  plan  appears  to  me,  in  the  main 
to  embrace  and  to  provide  for  tho  ohjeets  to  be! 
aimed  at.  The  leading  points  on  which  1 have  in  any 
degree  differed  from  them  are:— 1.  The  more  entire  de- 
votion ofthe  wing  buildings  to  public  purposes  iban  had 
perhaps  been  in  the  first  instance  intended ; sod  2ndly,  a 
different  provision  for  tho  magistrates'  retiring  room,  and 
the  room  for  the  magistrates’  clerk  in  connexion  with  the 
Magistrates'  Court;  which  rooms  I have  placed  cm  the  site 
ofthe  workshop  now  existing  at  the  back  of  the  left  wing 
building.  “ 

_ As  regards  the  actual  appropriation  of  these  wing  hnild- 
ings  as  to  their  internal  rooms  and  arrangements,  I have 
not,  at  this  stage,  ventured  to  make  auy  propoa-ls  • as  it 
must  clearly  depend  on  the  demands  of  public  convenience, 
which  will  require  a tood  deal  of  c.insider/ition  on  your 
part,  as  being  practically  acqnainted  with  tho  details  of 
such  requirements.  I feel,  however,  convinced  that,  to 
whatever  purposes  they  may  be  devoted,  and  however 
arranged,  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  them  in  absolute 
connexion  with  the  Guildhall,  and  to  devote  them  hence- 
forth to  the  purposes  of  public  business.  The  mode  of 
dealing  with  these  wings  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  two  alternatives;  either 
they  may  be  taken  mainly  as  they  are,  subject  to  improved 
architectural  features,  such  as  thedres-iug  ofthe  windows. 
Sc.,  or  they  may  be  rebuilt  on  a greater  scale  of  heights, 
m which  case  it  would  probably  be  thought  desirable  to 
reduce  their  width  by  a few  feet  for  the  sake  of  widening 
the  entrance  to  the  street  on  the  left-hand  side.  I have 
given  drawings  for  both  of  these  alternatives  : the  first  on 
Che  accompanying  front  elevation  and  perspective  sketch ; 
the  second  by  lly-leaves  attached  to  the  first-named 
drawings. 

The  relative  merits  of  these  al'ernatives  seem  to  me  to 
be  as  follow: — The  second  brings  the  wings  to  more 
nearly  the  scale  of  the  principal  building,  while  the  first, 
by  leaving  them  on  a smaller  scale  (especially  of  height), 
has,  perhaps,  the  advantage  of  throwing  up,  and  by  ’con- 
trast giving  greater  prominence  to,  the  design  of  the 
central  building.  Besides  tbis,  there  is  a considerable 
saving  in  cost,  and  the  preservation  also  of  the  interior  of 
the  existing  wings,  which  is  in  a rather  good  style. 

In  dea  mg  with  the  exterior  of  the  first  scheme  for  the 
wings.  I have,  as  the  windows,  &o.,  are  at  present  un- 
doubteoly  too  plain,  proponed  to  add  to  them  stone 
dressings  of  a more  ornamental  character,  though  still  in 
precise  accordance  with  the  general  stylo  and  date  of  the 
entire  structure  ; indeed,  I hnve,  in  adding  these  detaile, 
followed  some  excellent  old  examples  of  a corresponding 
date.  * 

In  dealing  with  the  second  scheme  I have  not  deviated 
much  from  the  details  just  referred  to,  though  they  would 
be  on  a larger  scale,  and  the  frout  windows  on  each  floor 
would  be  three  instead  of./bnr  in  number. 

The  old  iron  railing  in  front  of  the  building  has  been  an 

excellent  and  characteristic  ex-mple  of  the  ironwork  for 

which  that  period  was  famed,  and  th>ugh  hopelessly 
decayed,  I would  recommeud  its  reproduction. 

In  dealing  with  the  ii.terior  of  the  main  bailding,  I 
follow  pretty  closely  Mr.  Rowe’s  proposals 

I have  not  gone  afresh  into  the  question  of  estimate, 
which,  however,  Mr.  Rowe  will  no  doubt  be  ready  to  do 
in  the  event  of  your  either  approving  the  scheme  sug- 
gested, or  sugiosiing  improvemecis  upon  it.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  some  points  which  would  modify  bis  former 
estimate,  which  will  also  bo  influenced  by  the  rise  in  labour 
which  has  since  taken  place. 


The  Survey,  Property,  and  Buildings  Com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Coonoil  met  on  the  9ch  inst., 
when  it  was  determined,  well  nigh  nuHtiimousIy, 
to  reoommend  the  least  expensive  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  plans  for  adoption  j and  Mr.  Rowe  (the 
surveyor)  was  directed  to  prepare  the  necessary 
estimates  in  connexion  therewith. 


THE  BISHOP  OP  DURHAM,  AND  DURHAM 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham,  having  been  asked 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  preach  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  re-opening  of  the  cathedral  in 
October  next,  has  declined  to  comply  with  the 
request.  In  a letter  to  the  Dean  he  says  : — 

“ It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I am  constrained  to  de- 
cline the  request  of  yourself  and  the  Chapter  that  I would 
preach  on  the  19th  of  October,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
I'pening  of  our  cathedral.  But  I cannot  consist enrly  take 
part  in  a service  to  inaugurate  the  oomplniion  of  the 
recent  alterations  in  the  noble  mother  obuich  of  the 
diocese,  when  I have  frequently  expressed  niy  regret  that 
these  alterations  have  been  undertaken.  I yield  to  no  one 
in  u sincere  desire  that  our  cathedral  sboul  i be  pre-erved 
iu  all  its  original,  cliaete,  and  simple  beauiy  and  grandeur, 
and  should  deem  any  reasonable  sum  of  money  well  spent 
in  effecting  substantial  repairs,  or  in  rendering  it  more 
convenient  for  Divine  Worship.  But  all  this  had  been 
alreadv  accomplished  at  a considerable  cost  before  the 
recent  alterations  were  oommenced.  Nor  should  I have 
objeeted  to  the  large  expenditure  on  the-e  alterations,  if 
they  had  been  uudertsken  by  some  private  individual,  or 
it  the  Chapter  were  obliged  by  Iheir  s' alutes  to  expend  the 
money  at  their  command  exclusively  on  the  cathedral. 
But  the  fundi  are  church  funds,  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
an  ecclesiastical  corporation  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected by  property  and  patronage  with  a considerable 
number  of  parishes  in  the  diocese,  in  which  the  popolniioa 
has  immensely  increased  during  the  last  few  years.  With 
'hi  increase  of  population  there  has  been  a proportionate 
used  of  an  iocresBed  supply  of  cbutch<-8  and  clergy,  and 
the  claims  for  aid  on  the  funds  of  th-  Dean  and  Chapter 
have  been,  to  my  knowledge,  many  and  urgent.  Thus,  to 
take  but  one  instance,  you  look  down  from  tha  cathedral 
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on  the  parish  of  St.  Oswald,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Chapter,  in  which  two  new  churches  are  urgently  needed, 
one  of  which,  at  least,  might  have  been  built  for  the  sum 
BOW  expended  on  an  Early  English  screen  and  Italian 
pavement  hardly  in  harmony  with  the  simple  grandeur 
of  the  Norman  edifice.  Dohappily,  the  large  eipendi- 
tore  on  the  alterations  of  the  cathedral  has  seriously 
diminished  the  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  heneticea  in 
their  patronage.  And,  if  I am  rightly  informed,  more 
than  one  member  of  the  Chapter  has  objected  to  therecent 
lavish  expenditure,  on  the  ground  that  this  outlay  has 
compellen  them  niaterially  to  reduce  the  grants  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  made  with  greater  liberality 
towards  churches  and  schools  connected  with  benefices  in 
the  patronage  ot  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Whilst  there- 
fore, as  visitor  of  the  Cathedral,  I shall  be  always  ready  to 
support  any  measures  for  its  improvement  which  I can 
eoDscientiously  approve,  as  Bishop  of  a diocese  in  which  the 
population,  and  consequent  spiritual  wants,  are  increasing 
at  a more  rapid  rate  than  in  any  other  English  diocese,  i 
esnnot  give  my  countenance  to  an  expenditure  of  church 
funds  which,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  unwise  and 
wasteful. 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

.dssisiant  County  Surveyors’  Salaries,  Ireland. 
The  Grand  Jury  empannelled  at  the  Londonderry 
Aeaizee,  having  received  an  application  from  the 
aseiatant  surveyors  requesting  a recommendation, 
by  resolution  or  otherwise,  of  the  application 
they  are  about  to  make  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  to  introduce  a Bill  to  empower  Grand 
Juries  to  increase  their  salaries  and  grant  them 
superannuation  allowances,  it  was  resolved : — 
“ That  we  recommend  the  application  about  to 
be  made  by  the  assistant  county  surveyors  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  aud  we  request  that  he  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  introduce  a Bill  to 
empower  Grand  Juries  to  comply  with  their 
application.” 

Sevenoaks. — At  a meeting  of  the  Sevenoaks 
Local  Board,  on  the  Slst  ult.,  a letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  surveyor,  announcing 
his  resignation,  which  was  accepted,  subject  to 
the  usual  three  months’  notice. 

Wedneshury. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Wednesbury  Local  Board,  a report  was  brought 
up,  recommendiug  that  in  the  event  of  the  sur- 
veyor consenting  to  give  up  private  work,  and  to 
devote  all  bis  time  to  the  Board,  his  salary  should 
be  increased  to  3001.  per  annum.  The  motion 
was  carried. 

Carmarthen. — Mr.  George  A.  Hutchins,  C.E., 
has  been  appointed  surveyor  to  the  Corporation 
and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Carmarthen, 
vice  Bright,  resigned. 

TFit^an. — Mr.  John  Law  Hunter,  engineer  and 
gnrveyor  for  the  borough  of  Wigan  since  1850, 
died  at  his  residence,  Chorley,  on  the  9th  inst. 
Mr.  Hnnter  was  associated  with  Mr.  Rawlineon 
in  the  oonstruction  of  the  Wigan  reservoirs 
and  sewerage  works.  He  was  brought  up  as 
a pupil  in  the  ofiice  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  the 
railway  contractor. 

Bangor. — Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  Edwards  has 
been  presented  with  a silver  cruet-stand  and  an 
address  by  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the 
Bangor  Local  Board,  on  his  appointment  as 
principal  surveyor  and  engineer  to  the  Aberdare 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Chester. — The  salary  of  Mr.  Isaac  M.  Jones, 
borough  surveyor  of  Chester,  has  been  advanced, 
by  unanimons  vcte  of  the  Town  Council,  to  2001. 
per  annum. 

Birmingham. — Mr.  James  Norrington  has  been 
appointed  deputy-surveyor  to  the  borough  of 
Birmingham.  There  were  over  sixty  candidates. 

County  X>erri/. — Mr.  W.  B.  Fawcett,  of  Carlow, 
has  been  selected,  ont  of  twenty-seven  appli- 
cants,  as  deputy-surveyor  of  the  county  of 
Derry.  


“NEW  CONCRETE  BRICKS.” 

Sib,— It  will  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
Selenitic  Lime,  besides  its  use  for  ordinary  plasterine, 
brickwork,  and  concrete,  has  been  successfully  employed 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wood’s  patent  slag  sand  fi>r 
making  bricks.  Nearly  a million  of  bricks  have  already 
been  thus  made. 

The  Makagbb  of  the  Patent 

Selenitic  Cement  Coupant. 


New  Municipal  Buildings  at  Dorchester. 
The  lower  story  of  the  Corporation  premises,  Dor- 
chester, has  been  remodelled  by  the  borough 
surveyor,  Mr.  Norman.  In  acoorclance  with  his 
design  two  spacious  rooms  with  large  windows 
have  been  provided.  One  of  these  is  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  borongb  magistrates,  who 
have  hitherto  used  the  Council. chamber.  Tbe 
other  is  for  the  borough  surveyor.  The  building 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Davis  & Son, 
Mr.  B.  Gvassby  having  been  entrusted  with  the 
carving. 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  CLA.IM  FOR 
COMMISSION. 

MERCER  V.  BANKS. 

In  this  case,  heard  in  the  Bedford  County 
Court  on  the  lOch  inst.,  before  Mr.  Edmond 
Beales,  judge,  and  a jury,  Mr.  J.  T.  Mercer, 
architect  and  surveyor,  of  Bedford  and  Welling- 
borough,  sought  to  recover  upwards  of  331.  of 
Mr.  P.  H.  Banks,  surgeon,  Risely,  as  commis- 
sion for  surveying,  preparation  of  plans,  «£c.,  for 
the  enlargement  of  a bouse  at  Risely. 

Plaintiff',  being  nolimited,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, as  to  the  amount,  prepared  plans  and  received 
tenders  for  the  work;  subseq'jently  modified  the  plans, 
adopting  a sketch  of  defeodani's  ; and  the  tender  of  Mr. 
L.  B.  Moore,  for  619;.  10s.,  was  accepted.  Mr.  Banks, 
admiring  the  original  plans,  look  them  to  show  to  his 
brother,  who  had  means  of  comparing  them  with  the 
other  .'plans ; but  ultimately  defendant  preferred  apian 
of  Mr.  Kooiham,  carpenter,  of  Risely,  who  executed  the 
work.  Plaintiff’  sent  in  his  claim  for  surveying,  and  com- 
mission on  the  first  tender,  but  Mr.  Banks  not  only 
refused  to  pay  until  he  was  compelled,  but  rejected  an 
offer  of  arbitration,  although  paying  101. 10s.  into  court  in 
respect  of  the  modified  plans  and  aurveying. 

The  rules  i f the  Huyal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
were  put  in  and  spoken  to  by  Ur.  J.  Usher. 

Defendant  swore  that  he  limited  plaintiff  as  to  amount, 
and  claimed  exemption  as  to  the  consequences  of  excess. 

The  jury  found  fur  plaintiff  for  the  lull  amount  claimed. 


CLAIMS  BY  CONTRACTORS. 

SH.AW  V.  PILKINGTON. 

This  wag  an  action,  tried  at  tbe  Liverpool 
Aeaizes  on  the  5th  inst.,  in  which  the  plaintiff, 
David  Shaw,  contractor,  St.  Helen’s,  sought  to 
recover  for  work  done,  the  defendants  being  a 
firm  of  glass  manufacturers  at  the  same  place. 

In  March,  1&75,  tho  plaintiff  contracted  with  the 
defendants  to  do  some  excavations  at  the  defendants' 
works,  and  to  construct  an  embankment  for  a railway 
aiding  leading  to  the  London  and  Norih-Weatern  Railway, 
and  be  alleged  that  after  the  work  was  begun  the  nature 
of  tbe  job  was  so  altered  by  the  defendants  that  he  could 
not  carry  out  the  contract.  He  now  claimed  176;.  3a.  lOd. 
for  the  portion  of  the  work  he  had  executed.  The  de- 
fendants, on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  the  plaintiff 
had,  without  canae,  refused  to  complete  the  works,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  had  to  enter  into  a contract 
with  another  person  at  an  increased  price,  and  for  the 
difference  in  price  between  the  two  contrauU  they  made  a 
counter  claim  upon  the  plaintiff.  • ri 
The  jury  found  for  the  defendants. 


TAYLOR  V.  THE  LONDON  AND  ^•OET^.^yESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

This  action,  also  tried  at  tbe  Liverpool 
Assizes  OD  the  same  date,  was  brought  to  recover 
the  aurn  of  461.  2g.  for  unnecessary  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  goods. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  contractor,  of  Rain- 
hill,  alleged  that  on  the  1-lth  of  February  be  sent  to  the 
defendants  at  Raiehill,  for  conveyance  to  Ormskirk,  some 
materials  used  in  the  sinking  of  wells  and  pits.  Part  of 
the  goods  were  lost,  and  the  remainder  were  not  delivered 
until  a week  afterwards,  when  it  was  found  that  some  of 
them  were  in  a damaged  state. 

The  defendants  paid  81.  into  court,  and  the  jury  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  23;.  in  addition. 


THE  CORPORATION  OF  PRESTON  AND 
THEIR  WATER-WORKS  CONTRACTORS. 

ACTION  AGAINST  SURETIES. 

After  a diecusaioo,  in  the  course  of  which 
there  was  much  diSereuce  of  opinion  amongst 
the  members,  the  corporation  of  Preston  have 
just  decided  to  take  legal  proceedings  against 
the  sureties  of  a late  contractor  in  respect  of  the 
execution  of  some  new  works  in  connexion  with 
their  water  supply.  The  case  is  of  a somewhat 
curious  nature.  It  appears  that  about  six  years 
ago  the  corporation  advertised  for  tenders  for 
tbe  construction  of  a new  conduit,  and  received 
eight.  There  was  a remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  highest  and  the  lowest, — the  highest 
being  58,00Ui.  and  the  lowest  29,0001.,  which  was 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Robert  Carlisle,  of  Blackpool. 
This  tender  was  ultimately  accepted  by  the  cor- 
poration, altboogh  it  appears  that  the  engineer 
gave  it  as  bis  opinion  that  tbe  work  could  not 
possibly  be  executed  for  tbe  amount  named,  and 
that  the  contractor  must  have  made  a mista.ke 
iu  bis  calculations.  Mr,  Carlisle  undertook  to 
complete  the  work  in  two  years,  and  three  sure- 
ties became  responsible  for  10  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  contract.  The  work  proceeded 
very  unsatisfactorily,  and,  in  June,  1871,  tbe 
contract  was  determined,  the  corporation  taking 
possession  of  all  the  contractor’s  tools  and  plant, 
which  were  valued  at  1,6001.,  and,  as  is  stated, 
exonerating  the  sureties.  In  the  meantime 
Mr.  Carlisle  died.  The  corporation  again  adver- 
tised for  tenders,  the  lowest  being  46,0001., 
which  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  aud  the  cor- 
poration then  proceeded  with  the  work  with  the 


assistance  of  their  own  engineer,  under  the  powers 
of  Mr.  Carlisle’s  tender.  Tbe  works  were  finished 
twelve  months  ago,  and  cost  about  55,0001.,  the 
deficiency  between  the  amount  of  Mr.  Carlisle’s 
tender  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  works  being 
2G,000i.  It  is  stated  that  the  works  could  not 
have  been  completed  for  less  thau  they  have 
coat,  and  that  the  corporation,  having  got  pos- 
aeaaion  of  the  late  contractor’s  plant  without 
payment,  have  secured  the  works  at  less  than 
their  actual  coat.  In  justificatiou  of  the  course 
which  they  are  pursuing,  however,  they  state 
that,  although  they  are  anxious  to  show  every 
consideration  to  the  sureties,  to  let  them  off  ivi 
toto  would  be  destructive  of  all  value  of  surety- 
ship in  respect  of  contracts  for  such  works.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  sureties  intend 
to  dispute  their  liability  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  exonerated  at  tbe  time  when  the  contract 
was  determined.  The  amount  claimed  is  3,GOOL 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

London. — On  Monday  in  last  week  a conference 
was  held  iu  Albion  Hall,  London- wall,  City, for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  and  arranging  the  plan  of 
a national  federation  of  the  Builders’  Labourers’ 
Unions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  P.  Kenny, 
secretary  of  the  London  Amalgamated  Union, 
took  the  chair.  There  were  delegates  present 
from  unions  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  Portsmouth,  Northampton, 
Worcester,  Cambridge,  Sheffield,  and  several 
London  lodges.  It  was  resolved  “That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  representing 
Builders’  Labourers’  Associations  in  London 
and  the  provinces,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
a clear  and  comprehensive  system  of  national 
federation  should  be  establisbed  between  all  our 
associations  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  During 
tbe  discussion  it  was  stated  that  while  men  in 
Yorkshire  got  58.  3J.  a day,  Devonshire  men 
received  only  23.  8d.,  which  was  due  to  want  of 
organisation  in  the  southern  counties.  The  con- 
ferenoe  then  wont  into  details,  the  principle  laid 
down  being  that  tbe  Federation  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  Miners’  Association,  each  district 
governing  its  own  affairs.  Resolutions  were 
passed  in  favour  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Bill  and  of  the  establishment  of  conciliation 

boards. A meeting  of  delegates  was  held  on 

the  9bh  inst.,  at  Albion-ball,  to  agree  upon  the 
rules  of  the  new  Federation.  The  rules,  which 
simply  involved  matters  of  detail,  were  agreed 
to.  Then  a deputation  from  the  newly-formed 
executive  committee  waited  upon  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  M.P.,  in  Wood-street.  Mr.  Kenny  ex. 
plained  to  Mr.  Morley  what  tbe  object  of  the 
conference  had  been,  and  said  that  while  300,000 
men  were  employed  in  the  building  trade  as 
labourers,  not  half  that  number,  or  anything  like 
it,  were  members  of  any  society.  What  they 
wanted  to  do  was  to  cement  a great  union 
between  the  bricklayers’  labourers  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Mr.  Morley  subscribed 
lOL  to  the  funds  of  the  Federation,  but  counselled 
tbe  men  to  act  with  prudence  aud  moderation, 
and  never  to  overstep  the  mark. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. — On  the  8bb  inst,  tbe  General  Secretary 
of  this  Society  (Mr.  J.  D.  Prior)  it-sued  his 
quarterly  returns.  There  has  been  an  accession 
of  nineteen  new  branches  during  the  quarter, 
principally  in  the  Northern  and  Midland  counties. 
The  total  number  of  members  is  15,705,  of  whom 
733  have  been  admitted  during  the  last  quarter. 
The  financial  statement  shows  a balance  of 
60,7911.,  being  an  improvement  of  nearly  5001, 
over  the  previous  quarter,  and  nearly  4,0001. 
over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers on  the  sick  fund  is  245,  and  on  the  unem- 
ployed benefit  fund  91, 

Glasgow. — According  to  allegations  made 
at  a meeting  by  the  Glasgow  operative  joiners 
on  the  29th  ult.,  the  number  of  men  at  work 
on  the  employers’  terms  is  350,  instead  of 
893  as  stated  by  tbe  masters,  aud  tbe  number 
working  at  an  advance,  1,738,  instead  of  757 ; 
while  there  are  only  484,  not  2,163,  still  on 

strike. -The  master  wi-ig,bls  of  Glasgow  have 

agreed  to  hold  a conference  with  the  optratives, 
to  consider  the  present  relations  between  the 
employers  and  employed  j but  they  emphatically 
decline  to  meet  in  conference  on  tbe  restrictive 
basis  suggested  by  the  workmen.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  joiners  on  strike  will 
acquiesce  in  this  proposal. 

BrisfoZ. — Tbe  master-builders  of  Bristol  having 
refused  to  concede  the  demand  of  their  labourers, 
a strike  took  place  on  Monday,  the  7th  inst, 
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■when  700  labonrers  ceased  work.  The  strike 
temporarily  stopped  all  building  work  wibhiu  a 
radius  of  four  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Someof  theemployera  whoare  not  connected  with 
the  Masters’  Association  have  since  conceded  the 
advance  required,  viz.,  -Jd.  per  boar,  and  others 
have  offered  ^d.  per  hoar,  which  is  said  to  hare 
been  very  generally  accepted. 

Musselburgh, — The  master  joiners  here  have 
granted  an  advance  on  the  wages  of  theiremploj/^s 
of  Jd.  per  hour. 


THE.  ST.  LUKE’S  PAUPER  INFIRMARY. 

DISPUTE  IVnn  CONTRACTOUS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Holborn  Union 
Board  of  Guardians,  the  principal  question 
brought  forward  had  reference  to  the  coarse  to 
be  taken  by  the  Board  with  reference  to  legal 
proceedings  that  had  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  payment  of  upwards  of 
3,000L,  which  Messrs.  Capon  & Kennard  allege 
remains  due  to  them  under  the  terms  of  their 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Infirmary 
at  St.  Luke’s  Workhouse,  and  fronting  to 
Shepherdess-walk. 

The  facts  appear  to  be  (according  to  a local 
paper)  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  guardians 
entered  into  a contract  with  Mr.  John  High,  who 
undertook  to  execute  the  work  for  the  sum  of 
16,380i , and  Messrs.  Capon  &,  Kennard  became 
his  sureties  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  agreement 
on  his  part.  lie  failed,  however,  to  acoompUsh 
bis  task,  and  found  itnecessary,  whilst  the  works 
were  in  course  of  progress,  to  suspend  business 
and  call  a meeting  of  his  creditors,  whereupon 
Messrs.  Capon  &,  Kennard  entered  into  a fresh 
contract  with  the  Union  authorities  to  finish  the 
job  for  7,6  J2J.,  subject,  as  usual,  to  additions  or 
dednctioDs  for  extia  or  omitted  work  according 
to  a schedule  of  prices.  The  building  having 
been  duly  completed  and  handed  over,  the  con- 
tractors  aver  that  a balance  of  3,0001.  remains 
dne  to  them,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  H. 
Saxon  Snell,  having  measured  up  the  whole  of  the 
work  and  calcnlated  it  according  to  the  schedule, 
maintains  they  are  only  entitled  to  receive  1.7-1'3I., 
and  even  this  is  subject  to  certain  deductions 
amounting  to  about  6001.  Messrs.  Capon  & 
Kennard,  however,  maintain  that  it  was  never 
intended  that  the  schedule  of  prices  should  be 
applied  to  the  main  work,  but  only  to  extrasand 
omissions,  and  they  have  appealed  to  the  law  in 
support  of  their  claim  to  payment  according  to 
the  terms  of  their  contract.  There  are  also 
other  matters  in  dispute,  the  architect  proposing 
that  certain  payments  to  tradesmen  for  heating 
apparatus,  hydraulic  lift,  stoves  and  gas  fittings, 
should  be  paid  direct  by  the  guardians,  although 
they  were  included  in  the  specification  upon 
which  the  contract  was  based,  and  the  Clerk, 
after  snbmibting  a statement  of  account  prepared 
by  Mr.  Snell,  said  he  was  informed  that  Messrs. 
Capon  & Kennard  were  now  willing  that  this 
should  be  done.  He  (the  Clerk)  had  been  through 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Snell,  and  amongst  the 
deductions  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  was 
a sum  of  6651.,  being  a penalty  of  51.  per  day  for 
non-completion  of  the  work  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  contract. 

After  much  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  architeot  and  the  solicitor  be  requested  to 
meet  the  contractors  and  tbcir  legal  adviser  at 
a committee  of  the  whole  Board. 


Wesleyan  Chapel  Bailding  during  the 
Fast  Year. — At  the  Wesleyan  Conference  just 
held  at  Nottingham,  the  committee  on  Chapel  busi- 
ness  held  a meeting,  and  reported  that,  during 
the  year,  chapels,  schools,  ministers'  houses,  or 
other  residences,  to  the  number  of  271,  had  been 
completed,  at  a total  coat  of  3-15,5951.,  being  an 
increase  on  the  previous  year  of  52,0001.  Besides 
the  above,  393  erections  and  enlargements  bad 
been  sanctioned  by  the  committee  during  the 
year,  and  were  in  progress  towards  completion  at 
a cost  of  353,1121.  The  entire  outlay  in  new  ereo- 
tioDH,  and  in  redaction  of  debt  for  1876,  amounted 
to  387,1791.  Of  the  proposed  new  chapels,  51,  to 
accommodate  13,288  hearers,  are  to  be  erected 
in  places  where  there  were  previonsly  no  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  chapels,  and  81,  estimated  to 
provide  accommodation  for  25,432,  are  to  super, 
sede  former  buildings,  which,  according  to  re. 
turns,  provided  14, 011  sittings.  The  total  addi- 
tional  accommodation  to  be  provided  in  the  pro- 
posed new  chapels  is,  therefore,  24,309.  The 
chapel  enlargements  will  give  1,901  more,  making 
the  total  accommodation  proposed,  26,210 
sittings. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TTNE  PERMANENT 
CIRCUS. 

Plans  have  been  passed  by  the  Newcastle 
Corporation,  and  a limited  liability  company  is 
being  formed  for  the  building  of  a handsome 
and  commodious  erection,  mainly  designed  for 
the  housing  of  the  various  oirous  companies 
visiting  the  town.  The  site,  which  gives  a 
superficial  area  of  over  1,600  sqnare  yards,  is 
situated  towards  the  northern  end  of  the  town. 
The  building  will  be  Classical  in  style.  Its  main 
front  will  look  out  upon  the  Haymarket,  at  the 
top  of  Peroy-street,  where  the  temporary  build, 
ings  for  circus  troupes  visiting  the  town  have 
been  erected  for  many  years  past.  The  front 
elevation  will  be  built  of  stone,  and  the  side 
elevations  of  brick,  with  stone  facings.  Inter- 
nally, the  building  will  be  constructed  to  acoom- 
modate  upwards  of  3,000  people,  and  the  fittings 
will  be  BO  arranged  as  to  render  it  suitable  for 
entertainments  of  various  kinds  when  not  wanted 
as  a oirous. 


THE  “MODEL  HOUSES  ASSOCIATION.” 

Sir, — I have  noticed  your  remarks  upon  the 
“ Model  Houses  Association,”  in  last  week’s 
Builder,  which  cannot  be  considered  encouraging 
to  a body  of  gentlemen  who,  desirous  of  doing 
good  to  their  fellow-creatures  by  mitigating,  in 
however  small  a degree,  a terrible  evil,  work 
courageonsly  without  fee  or  reward,  and  at  a 
sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  to  attain  an  object 
which  you  yourself,  sir,  have  been  so  long  advo- 
cating. I cannot  but  regret  that  you  should  not 
have  thought  proper  to  have  made  some  in- 
quiriee,  which  would  have  been  willingly 
answered,  before  you  made  a statement  which 
I cannot  but  damage  an  Association  which,  though 
I it  may  not  have  either  done  much  work,  and  that, 

\ for  varions  reasons,  not  superlatively  well,  is  ' 
I still  capable  of  accomplishing  incalculable  benefit  i 
] to  a very  large  community.  I can  scarcely  1 
I admit  that  any  of  your  strictures  are  deserved.  ! 
' Had  you  read  the  report,  you  might  have 
j there  seen  that  the  expenses  had  been  most 
I materially  reduced,  and  that  the  reins  of 
government  have  been  placed  in  abler  hands. 

I Indeed,  it  was  only  on  mature  consideration,  and 
: deliberation  with  several  noblemen  and  gentle, 
men  in  high  positions,  who  were  made  acquainted 
! with  all  the  details  of  the  past  management, 

I and,  after  many  meetings  had  been  held,  that  i 
1 we  agreed  to  hold  the  public  meeting  to  which  1 
I your  article  refers.  With  regard  to  the  “incom.  ' 

1 mensurate  trumpet-blowing,”  I fail  to  see  how  j 
I this  has  taken  place.  If  acknowledging  sub-  ! 
Bcriptions  in  the  Times,  and  the  publishing  of 
paragraphs  announcing  the  fact  of  Royal  and 
influential  adhesion  to  a noble  and  humane 
cause,  published  at  the  discretion  of  the  Press, 
are  to  be  designated  by  such  terms,  the  sooner 
we,  who  desire  to  do  some  little  good  in  our 
spare  time,  I’etire  from  our  position  as 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Model  Houses 
Association,  the  better.  In  conclusion,  I cannot 
bat  say  that  the  attack  upon  us  is  unwarranted 
and  uumerited,  and  it  was  with  pain  that  I road 
the  paragraph  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder, 
which  has  done  so  much  towards  improving  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  which  will,  I trust, 
be  followed  up  in  the  future  by  our  Association, 
in  a way  worthy  of  the  numerous  and  eminent 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  voluntarily 
ranked  themselves  amongst  its  supporters. 

Thomas  Dveu. 

***  We  hope  so  too,  and  the  Association  will 
then  have  our  support.  To  those  who  can  “ read 
between  the  lines,”  Sir  Thomas  Dyer's  letter 
itself  will  serve  to  show  the  justice  of  the  com- 
ments objected  to. 


AS  TO  THE  INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL 
MUSEUM. 

Sir, — I not  only  believe  with  you,  adversely  to 
the  idea  of  the  working  classes  not  being  likely 
to  go  to  Sonth  Kensington  as  readily  as  to  the 
Thames  Embankment,  if  an  Indian  and  Colonial 
Institute  were  to  be  established  at  Kensington  j 
but  I believe  that  the  general  public,  as  well  as 
those  few  working  men  who  prefer  self-culture  to 
public-houses,  would  resort  to  suob  an  institution 
if  established  in  the  present  Exhibition  building. 
In  this  respect  I regret  being  at  variance  with 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  from  whom  I have  received 
obliging  courtesy. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I beg  to  call 


to  your  notice  a remarkable  and  astounding 
article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  4th  inat., 
suggesting  that  the  twenty-three  acres  of  public 
laud,  known  as  the  Horticultnral  Gardens,  should 
be  sold  for  building  purposes,  because  there  is 
no  call  for  a public  garden  at  South  Kensington. 
Now  this  land  is,  as  you  know,  entirely  enclosed 
by  the  Exhibition  building,  having  contiguously 
the  Albert  Hall  to  the  north,  with  access 
to  it ; the  new  Natural  History  Museum  to  the 
south;  and  Kensington  Museum  and  Sobools  of 
Act  to  the  east. 

I believe  that  the  Exhibition  building  could  not 
be  more  beneficially  adapted  for  national  pur- 
poses than  by  being  used  as  schools  and  museums 
in  the  cultivation  of  science  and  natnral  history  ; 
in  other  words,  as  a Soientifio  and  Natural 
History  Institute,  as  well  as  for  an  Indian  and 
Colonial  Institute,  and  in  connexion  with  those 
twenty-three  acres  of  garden  land,  as  horticul- 
tural, botanical,  and  zoological  gardens. 

_James  Stride. 


PLATE  CLOSETS. 

Sir, — For  the  information  of  your  corre- 
spondent, “ Eboracum,”  I may  say  that  fireolay 
slabs  (or  shelves)  are  made  in  this  district 
(Buckley,  near  Chester)  as  stock  size,  36  in.  by 
12  in.  by  3 in.,  and  they  might  be  made  of  tho 
same  breadth  and  thickness  up  to  4 ft.  long. 

John  M.  Gibson. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Lord  Rich. — It  is  proposed  to  restore  the 
mortuary  ohapel  and  tomb  of  Lord  Rich,  the 
founder  of  the  Felstead  Grammar  School.  The 
Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  the  vicar  of  Felstead,  and  the 
Rev.  Delaval  Shafto  Ingram,  master  of  Felstead 
School,  have  undertaken  the  superintendence  of 
the  work,  for  which  2,000J.  have  been  oollected. 
It  is  proposed  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Woodyer,  the  architect,  by  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  fonnder’s  chapel,  which  is  attached 
to  the  church,  and  which,  with  the  tomb  itself,  is 
in  a very  deplorable  condition.  The  estimate  for 
this  part  of  the  woik  is  5001. 

Culloi  (N.B-). — A monument  has  been  erected 
in  the  Cullen  Cemetery  to  the  late  Provost  Smith. 
It  consists  of  an  obelisk  standing  14  ft.  high  on 
a square  pedestal,  the  whole  formed  of  grey 
granite,  polished  throughout,  with  chiselled 
margins.  The  monument  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Petrie,  of  the  Aberdeen  Bon-Aocord  Granito 
Works. 

Traquai'. — Mr.  Steell,  the  sculptor,  has  lately 
been  engaged  on  an  alto-relievo,  to  be  erected 
in  Traquair  parish  Church,  as  a memorial  to 
Miss  Tennant,  a daughter  of  Mr.  Tennant,  of  the 
Glen. 

Great  Baddow. — A monument  has  recently 
been  erected  in  the  churchyard  of  this  parish  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Greene,  QC.,  of 
Baddow  Hall,  and  of  bis  eldest  son.  The  monu- 
j ment  consists  of  a base  of  stone,  from  which  rise 
three  blocks  of  the  same  materia!  j from  the  top- 
! most  springs  a massive  atone  cross,  about  6 ft. 

I in  height,  bearing  the  monogram,  “ I.H.S.” 

I The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Wray,  of 
I Springfield. 

! Slratford-o)i-Avon. — The  monument  erected  by 
Mr.  R.  N.  Philips,  M.P.  for  Bury,  to  the  memory 
of  his  late  brother,  Mr.  Mark  Philips,  who  for 
many  years  represented  Manchester  in  Parlia- 
ment,  has  been  completed.  The  structure  is 
124  fc,  high,  and  stands  on  a hill  adjacent  to 
Welcombe  House,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Philips.  Its  erection 
has  occupied  more  than  twelve  months,  and  its 
estimated  cost  is  5,0001. 

Forgue. — There  has  recently  been  erected 
in  the  churchyard  of  tho  parish  of  Forgue 
a memorial  of  the  late  Mr,  Alexander  Moii- 
son,  of  Bognie  and  Mouutblairy.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  monument  consiats  of  three 
parte: — First,  the  base;  next,  the  shaft  or 
column  of  polished  granite;  and  third,  an  orna- 
mental cross  surmounting  all.  The  monument 
is  of  Aberdeen  granite  from  base  to  summit,  and 
is  about  20  fc.  in  height.  The  first  part  of  the 
base  is  a square  block  of  roughly-hewn  stone, 
and  over  it  a narrower  square  of  dressed  granite, 
sloping  upwards  to  a sqnare  block  with  polished 
granite  pillars  at  the  four  corners,  each  side  of 
the  square  containing  a polished  panel.  The 
exeontion  of  the  work  was  entrnsted  to  Messrs. 
Macdonald,  Field,  & Co.,  Aberdeen. 
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HOSPITALS. 

Lincoln. — On  the  27th  nit.  the  foundation, 
etone  of  the  new  County  Hospital  at  Lincoln 
was  laid  by  Earl  Brownlojv,  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  connty.  On  the  occasion  of  the  centenary 
of  the  old  hospital,  celebrated  in  1869,  the  in. 
adequacy  of  the  building  for  the  growing  wants 
of  the  district  formed  a prominent  subject  of 
diaousaion,  and  the  question  of  erecting  a new 
hospital  was  freely  spoken  of,  a sum  of  2,OOOL 
being  set  apart  at  this  time  (out  of  3,0001.  col- 
Ieoted)a9  a nucleus  fund  towards  the  cost  of 
another  hospital.  In  1874  a committee  was 
formed  to  carry  out  the  new  scheme,  and  pro. 
mises  of  support  came  in  readily  to  the  amount 
of  23,0001.,  this  being  only  a few  hundred  pounds 
short  of  the  contractor’s  estimate.  A suitable 
site  was  procured  for  the  new  bnilding  in  a field 
close  to  Cottam’e  walk,  above  the  Arboretum, 
and  plans  for  the  building  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
H.  Graham,  of  London,  the  contractors  being 
Messrs.  Barnes  & Wright,  Lincoln.  The  new 
hospital  will  be  about  double  the  capacity  of  the 
present  (being  furnished  with  about  130  beds), 
and  will  stand  facing  due  south.  It  will  consist 
of  one  centre  block  and  two  wings,  provision 
being  made  for  the  addition  of  two  other  wings 
to  the  north,  shonld  such  be  found  necessary. 
The  kitchen  department  will  be  on  the  basement 
story,  the  ground-floor  being  elevated  about  6 ft. 
above  the  level.  The  hospital,  which  will  take 
two  years  to  complete,  will  be  built  of  Lincoln 
bricks,  faced  with  Ancaster  stone  dressings.  The 
amount  at  which  the  contract  has  been  taken  is 
23,2051. 

London. — The  fonndation.stone  of  a new  wing 
to  the  Koyal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
City-road,  was  laid  on  the  19th  nit.  by  the 
Princess  Louise.  Accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided  for  fifty  additional  in-patients  in  the  pro- 
posed new  bnildinga.  The  new  wing  will  be  a 
part  of  the  greater  scheme  for  the  new  hospital, 
and  when  completed  will  not  have  to  be  inter, 
feted  with  whenever  the  other  part  of  the  scheme 
is  carried  out.  The  cost,  inoluding  land,  will  be 
15,0001.  Mr.  John  0.  Abbott  is  the  architect. 

Birmingha.m. — Hew  infections  wards  are  in 
course  of  erection  by  way  of  enlargement  of  the 
Children’s  Hospital,  Broad-street,  Birmingham. 
The  buildings  will  consist  of  two  detached  fever 
wards,  to  contain  ten  cots  each,  one  diphtheritic 
croup  ward,  with  four  cots,  and  a quarantine  or 
reception  ward,  with  four  oots.  These  wards 
will  all  be  detached, with  sufficient  space  ronnd 
each  for  the  proper  cironlation  of  air.  The 
wards  will  bo  connected  with  the  present 
hospital  by  a long  passage.  At  the  front  will 
be  erected  a dining-room,  16  ft.  by  12  ft.,  on  the 
left-hand  side,  and  a nurses’  house,  of  nearly  the 
same  capacities,  on  the  right.  Leading  from 
this  bnilding  to  the  wards  will  be  a covered  way, 
open  at  the  sides.  At  one  end  of  the  way  is 
the  quarantine  ward,  and  at  the  other  the  croop 
ward.  Crossing  the  way  from  the  entrance  is  a 
spaoIoDS  garden,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a 
scarlet-fever  ward,  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  each,  both 
famished  with  a bath-room,  lavatory,  &o.  At 
one  comer  of  the  ground  is  the  mortuary,  and 
at  the  other  the  laundry  for  infected  linen, 
wash-house,  store-room,  &o.  The  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Martin  & Chamberlain. 
Messrs.  C.  Jones  A Sons  ere  the  contractors. 

The  cost  will  be  abont  9,000L In  connexion 

with  the  new  Homcoopathio  Hospital  in  Easy- 
row,  the  out-patients’  department,  with  rooms 
above,  comprising,  on  the  ground  floor,  a large 
waiting-hall,  with  entrance  from  the  street,  were 
opened  some  time  ago.  The  hall  is  24  ft.  by 
37  ft.,  and  17  ft.  in  height,  divided  in  the  centre 
by  an  arcade  of  stone  columns,  with  carved 
capitals  and  moulded  bases.  Leading  from  the 
waiting-hall  are  two  consnltation-rooma  and 
other  offices.  This  department  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
hospital.  The  first  floor  contains  a large  ward, 
with  its  accompanying  day-room  for  women, 
besides  bath-room,  service-room,  and  other 
offioes.  The  ward  is  14  ft.  high,  and  is  lighted 
on  two  sides,  there  being  an  oriel  window  in 
the  principal  elevation  to  the  street.  The  day- 
room  is  similar  in  character,  though  of  less 
dimensions.  The  second  floor  comprises  a 
large  room  to  be  used  as  a children's  ward, 
and  also  the  laundry.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and 
the  material  red  brick  and  Ancaster  stone. 
The  entire  works  (which  form  bat  a portion  of 
the  complete  design)  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  B.  W.  Smith;  the  ventilation  by  Messrs. 
Hill  & Hey,  of  Halifax;  and  the  warming,  with 
the  water  service  and  the  laundry  works,  by 


Mr.  Parkesj  the  wholo  being  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  architect,  Mr.  Yeoviil  Thomason, 
of  Bennett’s  Hill. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Cowpen. — New  Board  Schools  at  Cowpen 
Quay,  Blyth,  were  formally  opened  on  the  24th 
ult.  They  are  the  first  completed  of  the  schools 
in  course  of  erection  by  the  Board,  under  the 
superintendence  of  their  arobitect,  Mr.  Thomas 
Oliver,  of  Newcastle.  The  buildings  consist  of 
a large  mixed  schoolroom,  with  four  class-rooms, 
an  infants’  school  with  two  class-rooms,  together 
with  hat  and  cap  rooms,  and  lavatories  for  the 
boys,  girls,  and  infante,  and  private  rooms  for 
the  teachers,  with  separate  conveniences.  A 
house  for  the  caretaker  is  also  provided.  The 
buildings  are  carried  out  in  red  pressed  brick, 
with  stone  dressings.  A lofty  brick  and  stone 
bell-torret  rises  from  a central  position.  The 
Bohool  furniture  is  from  Messrs.  Colman  & Glen- 
denning,  Norwich.  The  stoves  are  Galton’s. 
The  schools  accommodate  about  520  children, 
and,  together  with  the  caretaker’s  house,  &o., 
have  cost  about  5,2001.  The  contractors  were — 
Messrs.  White  & Sproat,  for  the  carpenter  and 
joiners’  work ; Messrs.  R.  B.  Charlton  & Co.,  for 
the  plumbing  5 Mr.  Montgomery,  for  the  plaster- 
ing; Mr.  R.  Walker,  for  the  painting  and  glazing; 
Messrs.  Walker  & Emly,  for  the  ironfounders’ 
work;  and  Messrs.  Dawber  <t  Son,  for  the 
slating.  Mr.  Wm.  Winship  aoted  as  clerk  of  the 
works, 

Qlanton. — New  schools  were  opened  by  the 
Glanton  and  Shawdon  School  Board  at  Glanton, 
on  the  24th  ult.  The  new  school-houses  are 
situated  a short  distance  to  the  west  of  the 
village,  on  the  road  leading  to  Eslington  Park, 
and  oocopy  an  elevated  and  most  picturesque 
situation.  A dwelling-house  for  the  master  is 
attached  to  the  school,  the  whole  being  sur- 
rounded with  garden  and  playgrounds  for  the 
scholars.  The  architect  to  the  Board  is  Mr. 

F.  R.  Wilson,  Alnwick,  and  the  contract  for  the 
masons’  work  was  let  to  Mr.  Sample,  South 
Cbarlton;  the  joiners’  work,  Messrs.  Dryden  & 
Son,  Glanton ; the  slating,  plastering,  «&c.,  Mr. 
Fortune,  North  Sunderland  j and  the  glazing, 
painting,  and  plumbing  work,  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
Glanton. 

CannoeJe. — At  a meeting  of  the  Cannock  School 
Board  on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  Scrivener,  of  Hanley, 
the  architect  of  the  proposed  Walaall-road  Board 
Schools,  attended  with  amended  plans  of  the 
schools.  In  these  plans  the  tower  and  Board 
offices  in  the  original  plans  were  cut  out,  and 
teachers’  houses  built  up  to  the  schools,  which 
are  to  accommodate  450  children.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  4,359L,  beiog  about  2,0001,  less 
than  the  original  plans.  After  some  discussion, 
the  plans,  with  slight  alterations,  were  agreed  to. 

Potion. — New  Board  schools  have  been  opened 
at  Potton,  Bedfordshire.  They  have  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  Langmead  & Way,  from  plans  by  Mr. 

G.  J.  Baynes,  architect,  London,  the  aniount  of 
contract  being  3,5351. 

Hailshani. — At  a meeting  of  the  Hailsham 
School  Board,  on  the  25th  ult.,  the  only  business 
was  the  consideration  of  the  reduced  tender,  for 
the  school  building,  of  Mr.  Perigo,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  this,  amounting  to  2,7001.  was  ac- 
cepted, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education 
Department.  The  following  firms  tendered  : — 

Oxley  jea.S'O  10  0 

PeerleiH  3,870  0 0 

Stoneatreet 3,450  0 0 

Loogley  3,292  0 0 

Perigo 3,150  0 0 

Covington. — On  the  26Lh  ult.  the  new  Board 
school  at  uovington  was  opened.  The  sohool 
was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Lewis  Baker,  architect, 
of  London ; and  built  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Adams, 
of  Rannds. 

Edinburgh. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Edin- 
burgh School  Board,  a report  on  the  plans  of  a 
proposed  new  school  for  the  Canongate  district 
led  to  a discussion  on  the  general  question  of 
the  expenditure  in  connexion  with  the  building 
of  schools  ; and  a remit  was  made  to  a committee 
to  inquire,  among  other  things,  how  the  Glasgow 
Board  could  erect  schools  at  a cost  of  121.  10s. 
per  scholar,  while  in  Eiinburgh  the  avera<ye 
cost  was  181. 10s.  It  was  agreed  to  ask  sanction 
for  two  loans  of  20,0001.  and  15,C00i.  each  for 
the  oompletion  of  the  schools  which  are  in  pro- 
gress,  and  for  the  erection  of  others  con- 
templated. 

'*  Roade. — New  Board  schools  at  Roade,  North- 
ante,  were  opened  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  building, 
which  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  main  street, 


is  of  simple  Gothic  character.  At  the  north  end 
is  the  master’s  house,  with  parlour,  sitting-room, 
kitchen,  and  scullery  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
three  bedrooms  above.  The  rest  of  the  building 
is  divided  into  the  sohools  for  boys  and  girls 
mixed,  and  infants,  of  which  the  boys’  entrance 
lies  near  the  centre.  Each  school  is  finished 
with  a gable,  the  main  gable,  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  building,  being  ornamented  by  a 
bell-turret.  Over  the  infants’  porch,  which  is 
on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  building,  there 
is  a low  tower.  Mr.  T.  H.  Vernon,  London,  is 
the  architeot,  and  Mr.  Goode,  Roade,  the  bnilder. 
The  schools  will  accommodate  in  all  140  scholars. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Conishorough. — Memorial  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools  have  been  laid  at 
Conisborougb.  The  new  chapel  is  being  built  of 
pressed  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  is  to 
accommodate  530  persons.  The  schoolroom  will 
give  accommodation  for  350  children.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  3,500Z. 

Canterbury. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Congregational  church  in  Guildhall-street,  Can- 
terbury, was  laid  on  the  10th  nit.  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  M.P.  The  building  is  to  be 
erected,  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hall, 
of  Canterbury,  by  Mr.  Naylar,  of  Rochester, 
whose  estimate  of  3,836L  was  accepted.  The 
total  cost,  inoluding  land,  is  5,2501. 

Mold. — The  memorial  stones  of  the  new  chapel 
for  the  Welsh  Baptist  congregation  at  Mold  were 
laid  on  the  17th  ult.  The  plans  are  issued  from 
the  office  of  Mr.  J.  Humphreys  Jones,  of  Mold. 

Shieldaig. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Free  Church  and  manse  at  Shieldaig  was  laid  on 
the  25th  nit.  Mr.  Joass,  of  Dingwall,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Sutherland,  of  Looh-carron, 
is  the  contractor.  The  total  cost  will  be  3,0001. 

Reading. — lo  consequence  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  numbers  attending  the  services  of  the 
Augustine  Congregational  Chapel,  held  in  the 
sohool-room  in  Friar-street,  Reading,  it  has  been 
resolved  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  erection  of 
a church  on  the  site  in  front,  and  the  committee 
have  accepted  the  designs  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  & J.  T.  Brown  and  F.  W.  Albury.  The  con- 
tract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Newbury, 
and  the  coat  will  be  abont  3,0001.  The  style 
adopted  is  Early  English,  the  material  being 
red  brick,  relieved  with  Bath  stone.  There  will  be 
a gallery  across  the  north  end  ; the  roof  will  be 
partly  open-timbered,  of  pitch-pine.  Accommo- 
dation will  be  provided  for  about  700  persons. 

Little  Thurrock  {Essex). — On  the  lOth  ult.  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  lately  erected  by  Messrs. 
Paton  & Sailings  in  this  village,  was  opened. 
The  building  is  capable  of  seating  400  persons. 
The  coat  has  been  4501. 

JVark. — On  the  19th  ult.  the  new  Presbjterian 
Church  and  manse  at  Wark,  North  Tyne,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  George  B.  Bruce,  London,  were 
opened.  The  churoh  has  been  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr,  W.  L,  Newcombe,  Newcastle,  and 
the  style  is  Gothic  of  the  lancet  period.  The 
site  for  both  struotares  was  given  by  Mr.  H. 
Taylor,  Chipchase  Castle. 

Northend^n. — Memorial  stones  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan Chapel  for  Northenden  have  been  laid. 
The  building,  which  is  to  supersede  the  old 
structure,  will  be  built  of  brick,  with  stone 
facings ; will  have  a vestry,  class-room,  and 
sohool-room  ; and  will  seat  about  400,  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  entire  work  is  l,8u01.  Mr.  H,  F. 
Slater,  of  Manchester,  is  the  architect ; and 
Messrs.  Foreman  & "Todd,  Manchester,  the 
bnilders. 

Stoke-upon-Trent. — The  memorial  stone  of  an 
enlargement  of  the  Congregational  Chapel  at 
Stoke-npon-Trent  has  been  laid.  The  new  bnild- 
ings  will  consist  of  four  class-rooms  for  senior 
scholars,  and  a lectnre-room  for  week-evening 
services.  A choir  and  organ  gallery  are  to  be 
added  to  the  chapel,  and  some  minor  structural 
improvements  will  be  made,  Mr.  Nathan  Barlow, 
of  Stoke,  has  taken  ^tho  contract  at  647i.,  and 
Mr.  Sugden,  of  Leek,  is  the  architect, 

Eastbury. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  East- 
bury  has  been  opened.  The  building  is  of  red 
brick,  with  white  brick  quoins,  and  covered  with 
elate ; the  porch  is  of  pitch  pine,  varnished. 
The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  open  pews  of  pitch 
pine,  and  has  a rostrum,  Communion-rails,  and 
a small  vestry.  The  roof  is  open,  close-boarded, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  old  chapel  has  been 
repaired,  and  furnished  for  uee  as  a day  and 
Sunday  school.  The  whole  of  the  work  hfis 
been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E. 
Bew.  The  total  cost  has  been  350i. 
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ROMAS  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Dmgannon.  — The  new  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Dungannon,  baa  been 
solemnly  dedicated.  The  building,  which  accom- 
modatea  4,000  peraona,  ia  French  Gothic  of 
the  thirteenth  century  in  style,  and  meaaurea 
126  ft.  long  by  65  ft.  wide,  and  ia  composed  of 
nave  and  aisles.  It  ia  divided  by  lofty  cut-atone 
arcades,  aupported  by  masaive  columns  and 
carved  capitals.  The  atone  used  is  from  the 
neighbouring  quarries.  The  building  was  com- 
menced by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Slaine,  in  1868, 
from  drawings  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  J.  M'Carthy, 
architect,  Dublin,  under  whoae  auperintendenoe 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Byrne  & Sons,  Belfast. 

iendon.— The  Church  of  the  English  Martyrs, 
situate  in  Great  Prescotb-street,  Tower-hill, 
has  been  opened.  The  building  is  designed 
in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  aisles,  transept,  triforium,  and 
galleries,  the  latter  Jof  which  are  reached  by  a 
staircase.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is  104  ft. 
by  60  fc.  wide.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  the  interior  pillars  being  of  Bessbrook 
granite.  It  will  accommodate  1,200  persons, 
and  cost  about  12,0001.  to  build,  the  whole  of 
which  sum  ia  nob  yet  raised.  The  design  was 
by  the  late  E.  Welby  Pugin,  and  has  been 
carried  out  by  his  brothers,  Messrs.  C.  W.  & P. 
Pugin,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  Lascelles,  of 
Bunhill-row.  At  present  the  higb-altar  is  not 
completed. 

West  Orinslead.—The  new  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  at  West 
Grinstead,  has  been  oonsecrabed.  The  church 
possesses  a painting  by  Coxoyen,  a popil  of 
Raffaelle,  a chalice  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  two  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
present  edifice,  though  far  from  complete 
according  to  the  original  designs,  is  of  the 
thirteenth. century  style,  and  it  is  intended  to 
build  the  chancel  and  elevate  the  roofs  of  the 
aisles  when  the  funds  will  suffice.  The  oburoh 
was  formally  opened  by  Dr.  Dauell,  the  R.C. 
bishop  of  Southwark. 

IZfcesfon.— The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in 
Regent-streeb,  Ilkeston,  having  become  too  small 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  congregation 
worshipping  there,  it  was  decided  a year  or  two 
ago  to  make  a considerable  enlargement  of  the 
building,  and  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
William  Warner,  builder,  of  Ilkeston,  under 
whose  superintendence  it  has  been  completed, 
at  a cost  of  about  500Z.  The  chapel  has  been 
brought  out  several  yards  at  the  east  end.  A 
schoolroom  has  also  been  erected  iu  close 
pro-ximity  to  the  chapel,  which  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  using  the  latter  as  a week-day 
school,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

Market  Harborough. — A new  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Market  Har- 
borough,  from  plans  by  Mr.  0.  G.  Wray,  arohi- 
toot.  Mr.  Cave  is  the  builder,  the  amount  of 
his  contract  being  4,900Z. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Castle  Cary. — New  voluntary  schools  for 
Ansford  and  Castle  Cary  have  been  opened. 
They  are  erected  on  land  in  South  Cary,  given 
by  Sir  Henry  Hoare,  barfc.,  and  adjoin  the  old 
schools  built  ia  1840,  and  which  are  now  to  be 
set  apart  solely  for  infants.  The  new  bnilding 
is  of  local  stone.  The  coat  is  about  1,300(1. 
Mr.  H.  Hall  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Francis 
the  builder. 

Parkmill  Gouier.  — On  the  24th  nit.  new 
Bohools,  erected  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  2,500i. 
by  Mr.  T.  Penrice,  of  KUvrougb,  Gower,  were 
formally  opened. 

Folkestone. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Congregational  Sunday  School  in  Tontine- 
street,  Folkestone,  was  laid  ou  the  19th  ult. 
Mr.  Gardner  is  the  architect. 

Cray’s  Inn-road  {London). — On  the  10th  nit. 
the  foundation-stone  of  new  schools  in  connexion 
with  Trinity  Church,  Gray’s  Ion-road,  was  laid 
by  Lord  John  Manners.  The  now  schools  are 
being  constructed  by  Messrs.  Langmead  & Way, 
according  to  tho  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Cooke,  to  accommodate  600  pupils. 
The  cost  will  amount  to  3,OOOJ. 

TTistoui. — On  the  2Qd  inst.  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  parochial  school  at  Wistow, 
near  Selby,  was  laid.  The  school  is  being  built 
from  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  arohiteob, 
York,  and  wiU  cost  1,0001.  The  contraotoi^  are 


Messrs.  J.  & G.  Woodall,  bricklayers,  and  Messrs. 
W.  & H.  Jackson,  joiners,  Wistow. 

Bridport. — New  National  schools  were  opened 
at  Bridport  on  the  20th  nit.  Their  construction 
was  commenced  about  fifteen  months  ago,  a 
design  of  Mr.  R.  Corniok,  architect,  having  been 
adopted.  The  foundations  are  of  concrete,  with 
Bothenbampton  stone  plinths.  The  walls  are 
composed  of  stone  from  Loders.  Mr.  H.  Gerrard 
was  tbe  general  contractor.  The  painting, 
staining,  and  glazing  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Slader, 
the  ironwork  was  entrnsted  to  M r.  A.  Samson, 
the  gas  and  water  fittings  to  Mr.  Lowe,  and  the 
Ham-hill  stone  was  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  Trask. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Adams.  The  cost 
has  been  2,0001. 

Oreeiland. — On  the  22nd  ult.  the  memorial, 
stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  school  at  Greetland 
was  laid  by  Mrs.  Stott.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ely 
FamesB,  of  Greetland,  and  tbe  contractors  for 
the  mason  work  are  Messrs.  Drinkwater,  Taylor, 
& Co.,  Greetland ; joiners’  work,  Mr.  Ely 
Furness,  Greetland ; •plumbers’  work,  Mr.  J. 
Stafford,  Sowerby  Bridge ; and  for  the  slaters’ 
and  plasterers’  work,  Mr.  John  Firth,  Halifax. 

York. — The  opening  of  the  York  Certified 
Industrial  Boys'  School  took  place  on  the  18th 
ult.  The  new  bnildings  have  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of3,000J,  The  architect  is  Mr.  Wm.  Atkin- 
son,  Mioklegate,  York,  and  the  contractor  is 
Mr.  Dennison,  Marygate. 

Sutton  Valence. — The  tercentenary  of  the 
Sutton  Valence  Grammar  School  was  celebrated 
on  the  27bh  ult.,  part  of  the  proceedings  oonsist- 
ing  in  tbe  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  wing,  which  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Mr.  James  Wjld,  Master  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Clothworkers.  The  school  was 
founded  in  1576  by  William  Lambe,  citizen  and 
cloth  worker,  who  was  a nativeof  Sutton  Valence, 
and  at  bis  death  the  Clothworkers’  Company 
became  the  governors  of  the  school.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  new  wing  (which  will  oost  between 
5,OOOJ.  and  6,OOOJ.)  is  Mr.  Frederick  William 
Porter. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

Canierbxiry.— The  Canterbury  Swimming  Bath 
Company  opened  their  large  bath  on  the  3rd 
inst.  The  bath  ia  situate  on  the  Whitehall- 
road,  and  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
in  England.  The  sides,  bottom,  ends,  and  paths 
are  constructed  of  Portland  cement  concrete 
brought  to  a plain  surface.  The  bottom  is 
formed  of  an  inverted  arch.  The  total  length 
is  357  ft.  by  133  ft.,  with  depths  varying  from 
7 ft.  to  6 ft.  6 in.,  and  from  6 ft.  6 in.  there  is 
a gradual  rise  up  to  2 ft.  3 in.  The  cross  seo- 
tion  varies  from  7 ft.  to  5 fC.  The  paths  all 
round  are  10  ft.  in  width,  with  sufficient  dressing- 
boxes  at  the  sides  as  well  as  seats  at  tbe  junc- 
tion  of  the  embankment.  Tbe  bath  is  screened 
from  view  by  turfed  embankments,  thrown  up 
on  all  sides,  9 ft.  in  height,  which  will  be 
planted  hereafter  with  dwarf  shrubs.  The 
bath  has  been  oonstruoted  from  the  drawings 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Hall,  arohiteot,  of  Canterbury,  by  Mr.  John  G. 
Gaskin,  builder,  of  the  same  place.  Mr.  Gaskin’s 
tender  was  l,795i.  lOs.,  and  the  oost  of  the  land 
was  375f. 

Rugby. — New  swimming-baths  have  just  been 
added  to  Rugby  School,  at  a oost  of  between  two 
aud  three  thousand  pounds.  They  are  the  gift 
of  Dr.  Jex-Blake,  the  head  master. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Winchester. — Three  newstained-glass  windows, 
forming  part  of  the  historical  decorations  of  the 
County  Buildings  at  Winchester,  have  just  been 
completed  and  fixed  in  the  recently-reatored 
Shire  Hall,  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham. 
These  three  windows,  together  with  two  already 
completed  and  three  iu  progress,  are  to  be  ar. 
ranged  obronologioally,  commencing  with  the  one 
on  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  and  running 
round  to  the  opposite  angle.  Those  already  com- 
plated  are  tbe  first  and  fourth,  and  include  in 
their  painted  panes  a series  of  British  and  Saxon 
worthies  from  Arthur  to  the  sainted  Edward, 
enshrined  at  Westminster,  and  all  of  whom,  in- 
clusive of  St.  Swithin  and  the  Great  Alfred,  are 
with  our  annals  “ indissolubly  knit.”  The  fourth 
window  contains  the  ” arms”  of  kings,  prelates, 
and  nobles,  who  wielded  the  sceptre,  the  orozier, 
and  the  sword  (the  pen  was  not  strong  then), 
from  1216  to  1322.  Each  window  contains  the 


name,  title,  and  blazon  of  twelva  Hampshire  and 
Winchester  “ worthies,”  who  are  thus  made  in. 
structively  as  well  as  ornamentally  memorable. 
The  three  windows  just  coid{  leted  have  a selec- 
tion of  notabilities  ranging  fi  om  the  period  just 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  down  to  that  of 
the  conqueror  of  the  Freni’h  on  Sc.  Crispin's  day, 
1415,  and  have  been  produced  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Melvillo  Portal. 

Ryhope. — Tho  large  west  window  of  Ryhope 
parish  ohuroh  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Nioholson 
Taylor.  The  window  consists  of  four  divisions, 
each  about  15  ft.  high.  In  the  upper  part  of 
each  light  are  figures  of  Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah, 
and  Melchisedec,'  aud  these  are  placed  under 
very  elaborate  canopies,  chiefly  composed  of 
white  and  yellow  glass,  and  underneath  tbe 
pedestal,  carrying  each  figure,  are  subjects  from 
their  lives,  those  selected  being  “ The  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,”  “ Moses  striking  tho  Rock,”  “ Mel. 
chisedeo  blessing  Abraham,”  and  “ TheTransla- 
tion  of  Elijah.”  The  detail  surrounding  those 
subjects  ia  also  composed  of  canopy  work.  In 
tbe  traoery,  angels  with  texts  and  ornaments, 
fill  each  light.  The  work  was  designed  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Bagulsy,  of  Newcastle. 

Southampton. — A memorial  window  is  being 
prepared  for  erection  in  the  pariah  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Southampton,  in  honour  of  the  late  Right 
Rev.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Win- 
Chester,  the  contributions  coming  mainly  from 
persons  who  bad  been  confirmed  by  him.  Mr. 
Basil  Wilberforce,  the  late  bishop’s  son,  is  the 
present  rector  of  the  parish. 

Birmingham. — The  painted  east  window  m 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Birmingham,  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  state.  The  work  has  been 
attended  with  much  anxiety  to  those  who  have 
undertaken  it,  lest  in  removing  the  varnish  and 
encrusted  dirt  which  covered  the  panes  tho 
colours  should  be  dimmed  or  injured  by  the 
preparations  used  in  its  cleansing.  The  first 
step  taken  was  to  remove  the  originally  trans- 
parent glass  window,  which  by  exposure  and  the 
acids  used  in  the  works  in  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  had  become  brown  and  almost 
opaque.  The  varnish  being  partially  dissolved, 
it  was  taken  off  without  injury  to  the  colours, 
which  seem  to  be  burnt  in.  The  window  was 
designed  by  Benjamin  West,  and  executed  by 
Francis  Eggingtou  1789-90.  Tho  north  com- 
partment represents  Saul,  full  of  zeal  under  the 
Roman  standard,  '•  hailing  men  and  women.’^ 
The  centre  and  large  compartment  represents 
tbe  scene  of  St.  Paul’s  conversion.  The  south 
compartment  contains  a figure  of  Ananias,  an 
aged  man,  with  one  hand  on  St.  Paul’s  eyes,  the 
other  pointing  upward  and  delivering  his  mes. 
sage.  The  work  of  renovation  was  entrusted  to- 
Mr.  James  Lakiu. 

Froine. — Tbe  new  east  window  at  Trinity 
Church,  Frome,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Alfred 
Daniel,  designed  and  painted  by  Messrs.  Hor- 
wood  Brothers,  has  been  completed.  The 
window  has  three  lancet  lights,  the  central  one 
being  considerably  longer  than  the  others.  In 
the  upper  medallion  is  portrayed  the  Ascen. 
sion.  Underneath  it  is  a quatrefoil,  in  which 
are  three  angels.  Under  this  is  the  principal 
figure,  “ The  Good  Shepherd”;  and  at  tbe  foot 
are  interlaced  triangles.  The  left  side-light  has 
three  medallions — that  at  the  top  being  the  call 
of  Sb.  Matthew  j at  the  foot,  St.  Mark  writing 
his  Gospel  from  the  dictation  of  St.  Peter;  and 
the  centre  comprising  two  large  figures,  viz.,  the 
Evangelists  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  The 
right  side-light  has  also  three  medallions,  the 
upper  one  being  St.  Paul  in  prison  visited  by 
St.  Luke  : that  in  the  centre  having  two  large 
figures  of  the  Evangelists  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  j 
and  the  medallion  at  tbe  foot  depicting  the  Call 
of  St.  John.  The  ornamental  ground-work  of 
the  lights  is  in  the  Early  Euglish  style,  and  each 
light  ia  Borrounded  by  a border. 

Newcastle.— Some  time  since  it  was  decided 
by  the  parishioners  of  Sb.  Nicholas  to  place  a 
stained-glass  window  in  the  parish  church,  in 
testimony  of  tbe  esteem  in  which  tbe  late  vicar 
of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Moody,  was  held.  Several 
firms  of  glass-painters  were  invited  to  send  in 
designs,  aud  we  understand  that  the  drawing 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Powell,  Brothers,  of  Leeds, 
has  been  finally  selected,  and  they  have  been 
oommissioned  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Portbury. — The  south  chancel  of  Portbnry 
Church  baa  recently  been  filled  withstained  glass, 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Bell  & Son,  of 
College-green,  Bristol.  There  are  three  lights 
in  the  window  : in  the  centre  is  a figure  of  Our 
Lord,  and  on  either  side  figures  of  Moses  and 
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Eliaa,  all  under  rioli  canopy  work.  In  tte  tracery 
in  the  principal  opening  is  an  angel  with  a 
scroll ; and  in  that  of  the  smaller  ones,  foliated 
patterns  withthesaored  monograms  in  tbecentre. 
The  window  has  been  erected  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Abraham  Parnell  and  his  wife. 


glistellma. 

Uncloenres. — The  result  of  the  thirty  years’ 
work  of  the  Enclosure  Commisaionors  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1875  is  stated  succinctly  in  a 
Parliamentary  paper  recently  issued.  The 
quantity  of  land  enclosed  in  England  and  Wales 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  is 
590,000  acres,  comprising  176,000  acres  of 
commonable  lands  nob  subject  to  public  allot- 
meats,  and  414,000  acres  wastes  of  manors 
subject  to  such  allotments.  The  saleable  value 
of  these  wastes  in  their  natural  state  is  estimated 
at  6,140,0001.,  taking  the  214,000  acres  in  high 
country  at  lOi.  per  acre,  and  the  200,000  acres  in 
low  country  at  201.  an  acre.  The  whole  590,000 
acres  enclosed  have  been  dealt  with  as 
follows  : — 526,890  acres  have  been  divided 
among  21,810  common. right  owners,  averaging 
2t  acres  to  each;  27,600  acres,  l-15th  of 
the  wastes,  have  been  divided  among  620 
lords  of  manors,  averaging  44  acres  to  each ; 
and  35,450  acres  have  been  sold  to  3,500 
purchasers,  averaging  10  acres  to  each.  Thus 
25,930  separate  estates  have  been  created 
There  have  been  also  14,107  acres,  all  out  of  the 
beet  land,  and  worth  201.  an  acre,  set  out  for 
varions  public  purposes — namely,  1,758  acres  for 
exeroiao  and  recreation,  2,195  acres  for  field 
gardens,  1,163  acres  for  fuel,  622  acres  for 
schools  and  churches,  106  acres  for  burial 
grounds,  7,350  acres  for  public  roads,  2,000 
miles  in  extent,  and  903  acres  for  public 
quarries  and  gravel-pits  and  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses.  But  the  agricultural  area  of  the  country 
has,  in  the  thirty  years,  been  abridged  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  addition  made  to  it  by 
these  enolosures,  owing  to  the  increased  acreage 
occupied  by  towns  and  railways. 

New  Zronina.kuig  Process. — The  members 
of  the  Manchester  Scientific  and  Mechanical 
Society  recently  paid  a visit  to  the  Standard 
Iron  and  Steel  Works  Company  (formerly 
Bolckow,  Vaugban,  <fe  Co.),  Gorton,  to  inspect  a 
new  process  for  making  iron  and  steel,  patented 
by  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Smyth.  About  six  or  seven 
tons  of  common  scrap  iron  were  melted  in  an 
ordinary  cupola,  and  run  into  a Bessemer  con- 
verter,  the  current  of  air  from  the  blowing 
engines  being  used  to  introduce  certain  chemical 
compounds  and  reagents  into  the  molten  metal 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  impurities.  This 
was  done  (according  to  the  Manchester  Exami- 
ner) at  a sacriBoe  of  only  a small  percentage  of 
iron.  The  process  of  refining  and  purifying 
occupied  between  nine  and  ten  minutes,  and  the 
quality  of  the  production  appeared  to  be  iu  every 
way  satisfactory.  Both  gray  and  white  iron  can 
be  produced  of  a high  specific  gravity  and  of 
greatdensity.  A number  of  test  bars  made  by 
Mr.  Smyth’s  process  from  gray  iron  were  sub- 
mitted for  inspection.  The  cast-iron  test  bars 
were  1 in.  square  and  4 ft.  8 in.  long,  and  at  the 
time  of  testing  were  placed  upon  supports  4 ft. 
0 in.  apart.  The  weight  was  suspended  in  the 
centre  upon  a knife  edge,  the  defiection  mea- 
suring every  100  lb.  up  to  600  lb.  The  total 
deflection  was  found  to  be  1'375  in.  The  weights 
were  then  gradually  removed,  and  when  all  were 
off  the  deflection  was  found  to  be  about  0 062  of 
an  inch  only.  The  weights  were  again  placed  in 
the  scale,  and  the  deflection  again  taken.  When 
720  lb.  was  registered  the  deflection  was  2 078  in. 
The  average  breaking,  weight  of  five  samples  was 
733-6  lb.  The  material  is  said  to  work  as  easily 
as  ordinary  cast  iron. 

Public  Works  at  Wednesbury. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Wednesbury  Local  Board,  on  the 
7th  inst.,  the  tenders  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Graham,  of 
5401.  for  the  erection  of  public  stabling,  and  of 
Messrs.  Trow  & Son,  3,3l8i.  16s.  for  the  free 
library  and  batbs  contract,  were  accepted.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  contract  should  be  signed 
and  sealed,  and  the  limit  of  time  fixed  for  build- 
ing  the  baths  and  library  was  twelve  moetbp, 
and  the  stabling  three  months.  The  chairman 
stated  that  the  work  of  channelliDgaud  re  paving 
the  streets  would  commence  at  once,  and  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  spend  1,0001. 
a year  upon  it,  and  to  complete  it  in  three 
years. 


Flat  Roefs  as  Playgrounds. — On  the  4th 
inst.  Dr.  Wilberforce  Smith  read  a paper  before 
the  British  Medical  Association  at  Sheffield,  on 
“ The  Flat  Roof  as  a Reoreation-place  in  British 
Towns.”  In  opening  he  alluded  to  the  play- 
ground on  the  roof  of  the  charity  school  in  East 
Parade ; but  added,  that  such  a plan  had  been 
rarely  adopted  in  this  conntry,  although  it  was 
common  in  other  lands.  He  showed  that  if  such 
a scheme  were  generally  adopted,  thousands  of 
acres  of  open  space  would  be  secured  in  crowded 
towns,  and  recovered  from  the  exclusive  possea- 
eion  of  the  bouse  sparrows.  He  maintained  that 
the  air  circulated  more  freely  over  the  house- 
tops,  and  was  fresher  than  that  below,  and  that 
the  access  of  the  sunlight  on  the  roof  was 
greater  than  in  tlte  streets.  The  additional  coat 
of  such  playgrounds  would,  he  was  assured  by 
builders,  be  very  small.  One  objection  to  the 
proposal  was,  that  our  climate  was  not  so  suitable 
as  it  was  in  warmer  lands;  but  the  sameobjec* 
tion  would  apply  to  all  open  spaces.  It  was  said, 
too,  that  smoke  would  descend  on  the  roof;  but 
it  would  only  do  so  in  bad  weather,  which  itself 
was  sufficient  to  keep  the  people  indoors.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  was  that  referring  to 
the  noise  which  the  children  would  make  over- 
head ; but  that  could  be  obviated  by  a space 
filled  with  sawdust  or  concrete  being  provided  | 
between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling. 

The  Iiead-IVIiners  of  Weardale. — In  Wear- 
dale  it  has  been  estimated  (says  Cajiital  and 
Labour)  that  above  1,200  men  are  employed  in 
the  lead  mines,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  i 
whom  are  paid  in  the  peculiar  mode  which  seems  ' 
universally  to  prevail  in  the  northern  lead-mining 
dales.  Both  in  Weardale  and  Teesdale,  as  well 
as  others,  the  practice  prevails  of ‘‘ bargains” 
or  contracts  being  made  with  the  miners  for 
stipulated  periods,  with  pay  accruing  at  a certain 
rate  for  the  ore  raised  or  fathom  worked.  From 
this  gross  sum,  in  certain  cases,  deductions  are 
made  for  mining  necessaries  supplied  to  the  men 
— gunpowder  and  candles,  &o.,  the  washing  of 
the  ore,  and  other  like  charges, — and  the  miner 
is  credited  at  the  period  of  settlement  with  the 
net  amount.  As,  however,  the  periods  of 
settlement  are  sometimes  long — up  to  three  or 
four  years  ago  in  one  dale  the  periods  of  settle- 
ment were  only  yearly, — a demaud  arose  for 
what  in  the  dales  is  called  graphically  sub- 
sistence money,”  or,  in  brief,  ‘'subsist.”  This 
subsistence  money,  thirty  years  ago,  was  only 
30s.  a month  in  Weardale,  but  it  has  been  largely 
increased — it  approaches  to  nearly  double  that 
amount  now — and  its  retention  has  been  often 
urged  by  the  men  on  the  ground  that  it  enables 
them  to  live  whilst  engaged  in  that  system  of 
speculative  mining  which  they  believe  to  be 
beneficial. 

The  Gibson  Gallery. — A “ Puzzled  Country- 
man” recently  wrote  to  the  Daily  Ninus : — 

“ Being  at  Oxford  the  other  day,  I took  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  Gallery  of  Chantrey’s 
Works,  which  reminded  me  that  I should  have 
an  opprrtunity  of  seeing  the  works  of  the  late 
Mr.  Gibson  in  London.  I remember  reading  his  | 
life  some  years  ago,  and  that  he  was  now  dead  i 
ten  years  ; and  that  he  had  left  40,0001.  to  the  I 
Royal  Academy  to  build  a gallery  in  which  to 
e.xhibit  the  works  he  left  to  that  body.  But 
when  I inquired  at  Burlington  House  no  such 
gallery  was  open.  It  is  probably  unpardonable 
curiosity  to  desire  to  know  how  that  mysterious 
and  august  body,  the  Royal  Academy,  performs 
its  functions.  Still  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
know  when  this  gallery  will  be  ready  for  public 
inspection  j what  the  Academy  have  been  doing 
in  this  matter  for  the  last  ten  years;  where  Mr. 
Gibson’s  works  are;  and  how  the  capital,  and 
the  interest,  which  must  now  amount  to  at  least 
16,0001  , have  been  spent.  I saw  a drawing  of 
Mr.  Millais’s  new  house  in  the  Builder  a few 
weeks  back,  but  I would  rather  see  one  of  the 
Gibson  Gallery  ; but  I suppose  building,  as  well 
as  charity,  begins  at  home.” 

” Hygeopolis.” — In  reference  to  oor  notice 
in  laJt  week’s  Builder  (p.  796)  we  have 
been  asked  to  state  that  Dr.  Richardson’s 
name  is  not  being  used  to  “ cover”  any 
speculation.  Dr.  Richardson  has  already  stated 
in  the  Times  that  the  proposed  design  for 
erecting  a model  town  on  the  Sussex  coast  has 
been  laid  before  him,  and  that  he  considers  it 
promises  well,  but  he  has  no  official  connexion 
with  it,  and  has  not  inspected  the  site.  We  are 
informed  that  the  public  announcement  in  the 
newspapers  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  connexion  with 

Ithe  company  as  ranitary  adviser  was  ” an  error,” 
and  was  made  without  hia  knowledge  or  consent. 


Medical  Officers  of  Health. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  held 
at  Sheffield  on  the  Isb  inat.,  Mr.  Bartolme,  the 
president,  delivered  an  opening  address.  With 
reference  to  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
medical  officers  of  health,  he  said  that  if  these 
officers  were  rightly  chosen,  and  placed  in  inde- 
pendent positions,  they  were  destined  to  change 
before  long  the  character  of  disease  throughout 
the  nation,  and  save  future  generations  from 
much  misery.  No  officer  of  health  ought  to  be 
appointed  or  dismissed  witbont  the  concurrence 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and,  indeed,  it 
would  be  better  if  that  Board  took  the  whole 
business  into  its  hands.  Medical  officers  might 
then  look  forward  to  promotion  and  reward.  In 
the  Public  Health  Section  a paper  was  read  by 
Dr.  Driver,  of  Leamington,  in  which  be  pointed 
out  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  Poor-law 
medical  officers  by  their  being  under  the  control 
of  boards  o,f  guardians,  many  of  whom  were 
illiterate  and  of  no  social  standing.  He,  however, 
said  that  the  country  should  be  mapped  out  into 
divisions,  which  should  be -presided  over  by  a 
council  of  magistrates  and  medical  men,  to  whom 
alone  medical  officers  should  be  responsible. 

Preston  Churchyard,  Sussex.  — Prestou 
Churchyard  was  inspected  on  the  let  inst.  by 
Dr.  Holland,  the  Medical  Inspector  of  the 
Burial  Acts  Office;  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
result  of  his'inspeotion  was  that  he  will  report 
that  it  ought  to  be  forthwith  closed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  existing  vaults, 
and  that  an  order  in  council  will  be  shortly 
issued  to  this  effect.  Sucli  a step  as  this  has 
long  been  called  for,  according  to  the  Brighton 
Herald.  The  churchyard  is  some  GOO  years  old, 
and  every  inch  of  ground  in  it  has  been  made,  over 
and  over  again,  the  depository  of  human  relics. 
The  cavalry  barracks  being  situated  in  Preston, 
a great  many  soldiers  have  been  buried  here,  and 
the  pretty  rural  character  of  the  churchyard  has 
led  to  its  being  chosen  for  a last  resting-place 
by  many  non-parishioners.  It  is  stated  that,  by 
neglecting  to  provide  additional  burying-ground 
when  it  could  have  been  procured,  the  Vicar  of 
Preston  finds  himself,  by  the  closing  of  the  old 
ground,  mulct  of  his  burial  fees. 

Proposed  Railway  to  the  Albert  Hall. — 
A branch  line  from  the  South  Kensington  Station 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  to  the  Albert 
Hall  is  stated  to  have  been  projected.  The 
arrangement  is  that  the  new  branch  line  will 
diverge  from  the  District  line  a short  distance 
east  of  the  South  Kensington  Station,  and,  pro- 
ceeding in  a northerly  direction,  will  be  carried 
underground,  skirting  the  west  side  of  Tbnrloe- 
equare.  It  will  then  pass  under  Alfred-placo 
and  the  Old  Brompton  and  Cromwell  roads,  both 
of  which  it  will  intersect  a little  to  the  west  of 
South  Kensington  Museum.  It  will  thence  be 
continued  direct  north  wards  under  the  site  of  the 
Exhibition  buildings  of  1862  and  Exhibition-road, 
terminating  between  the  north  aide  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Gardens  and  Kensington-read,  at  the 
east  side  of  the  Albert  Hall,  where  there  will  be 
a station.  The  Metropolitan  District  Company 
is  s'a'ed  to  have  contributed  10,0001.  towards 
the  coat  of  the  line. 

Art  Scholarships  foxRitmingham. — Some 
time  ago  it  was  announced  that  a munificent 
friend  had  offered  to  give  10,0001.  to  the  Bir- 
mingham School  of  Art  on  condition  that  a 
scheme  should  be  prepared  by  the  committee  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  endowment  to  specified 
objects,  and  that  it  should  be  approved  by  the 
donor.  The  Birmingham  Gazette  now  states  that 
although  this  scheme  is  not  yet  finally  com- 
pleted, sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to 
enable  the  committee  to  announce  that  a series 
of  free  admissions  and  scholarships  have  been 
endowed,  and  that  they  are  now  prepared  to 
receive  the  names  of  candidates  for  the  first 
fifteen  free  admissions  to  the  school  under  this 
endowment.  The  object  of  these  scholarships 
is  to  encourage  the  systematic  study  of  art  in 
the  school,  to  induce  students  to  spend  a longer 
time  in  the  school  than  the  majority  of  them 
have  hitherto  done,  and  to  encourage  general 
culture  among  them. 

Demolition  of  a City  Church. — The  ancient 
chnrch  of  All  Hallows,  Broad-Gtreet,  is  again 
threatened  with  destruction.  The  old  chnrch 
was  burnt  down  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  and 
subsequently  rebnilt.  In  that  church  Milton 
was  baptised,  and  the  register  still  preserves  the 
entry  of  the  event.  There  are  very  few  resi- 
dents in  the  parish,  the  houseslhaving  been 
chiefly  converted  into  warehouses. 
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A Hot  Season  in 
London. 


is  written  some- 
where in  one  of 
the  ponderous 
tomes  of  Stowe 
and  Strype  that 
“in  this  place 
(London)  the 
calmness  of  the 
air  doth  mollify 
men’s  minds,  not 
corrupting  them 
with  lusts,  but 
preserving  them 
from  savage  and 
rude  behaviour, 
and  seasoning 
their  inclinations 
with  a more  kind 
and  free  temper”;  and  that,  indeed,  the  only 
absolute  peats  of  the  town  are  “immoderate 
drinking  of  idle  fellows,  and  often  fires.”  Happy 
ancestors  that  conld  write  thas  of  their  own 
time ! As  they  once  had  an  opportunity  of 
holding  a fair  on  the  frozen  Thames,  so  we, 
some  coming  hot  season,  may  yet  feel  the  breath 
of  the  punkah  within  sound  of  Bow  bells.  Under 
cur  temperate  sky  we  are  unprepared  for  any 
eccentricity  of  climate.  Our  normal  state  is 
rain.  In  countries  nearer  the  sun,  the  inhabi- 
tant knows  that  he  will  have  a few  months  of 
cninterruptedly  fine  weather,  a few  of  intense 
heat,  and  then  several  of  continued  rain  ; but  in 
England,  a warm  sunshiny  day  may  happen  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  snow  may  fall  in  Jane,  and 
then,  some  weeks  after,  when  Sirius  rages, 
Londoners  may  be  penning  letters  to  the  news- 
papers  to  suggest  not  only  the  substitution  of 
sandals  for  boots  and  pitb  helmets  for  hats,  but 
the  introduction  of  a reformed  buildiug-acb  by 
which  no  town-house  shall  be  considered  com- 
plete  without  its  stoa,  and  no  country  villa 
without  a verandah ; while  instead  of  tiles  and 
chimney  - pots  there  shall  be  terraces  and 
hanging  gardens.  For  the  last  two  months, 
Anglo-Indian  wits  upon  furlough  have  had  a 
prolonged  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves at  home.  Their  great,  their  time-honoured, 
their  unique  joke,  which  is  practised  upon  every 
freshman  arriving  in  Hindustan  during  the  six 
fine  months  of  the  year,  refers  to  the  weather 
The  wallah,  or  visitor,  as  the  case  may  be,  struck 
with  the  continued  serenity  of  a cloudless  sky,  is 
plied,  as  day  succeeds  day,  with  the  apparently 
natural  remark : — “ Well,  old  fellow,  another  fine 
morning,  eh?” — the  final  query  containing  the 
bait  which  the  wallah  nibbles  with  some  such 
profound  opinion  as  “it  can’t  last,”  or  “the 
country  wants  rain.”  How,  lately,  morning 
after  morning,  London  has  risen  to  find  the  sun 
glaring  down  upon  it  with  nnrelaxed  severity  of 
countenance,  that  same  London  sun  which  a 
caustic  pen  called  the  moon  of  Venice,  is 
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a still  fertile  topic  of  discourse  with  the  large 
mass  of  the  oommnnity  whose  talk  depends 
almost  exclusively  upon  meteorological  observa- 
tion j and  who,  in  the  recent  “ severe  season  of 
the  burning  dog-star,”  were  a prey  to  conflicting 
and  irregular  emotions : helpless  and  out  of 
temper,  dry  with  thirst,  and  wet  with  perspira- 
tion. Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  languid  body 
and  damp  garments,  any  one  who  has  used  his 
eyes  and  perambulated  the  town  must  have  re- 
marked how  a bright  dazzling  sun  gave  bits  of 
the  capital  an  aspect  of  unfamiliar  beauty, 
almost  sufficient  to  establish  in  tbe  mind  of  a 
foreigner  who  saw  them  for  the  first  time  an 
artistic  reputation  for  Englishmen. 

What  a grand  sight  it  is,  that  view  of  London 
from  Charing-cross  Hailway,  when  Somerset 
House  and  Waterloo  Bridge,  with  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  towering  over  everything  in  the  dis- 
tance, are  lit  np  with  rays  of  real  sunlight ! — not 
the  sunlight  we  are  acoustomed  to,  but  saoh  as 
we  have  lately  experienced.  What  a delightful 
river  this  Thames  of  ours  ! What  a quay,  even 
with  its  stupid  useless  blocks  of  granite,  this 
Embankment ! Are  there  any  men  of  forty  who, 
in  their  youth,  dreamed  that,  in  their  time,  the 
Middlesex  shore  between  Blackfriars  and  West- 
minster  would  be  tbe  healthy,  open,  agreeable 
highway  it  now  is  ? Then  take  Pall-mall,  what 
a noble  line  of  buildings  graces  each  side  of  it ! — 
when  their  fa9adeB  have  been  strongly  shadowed 
and  the  dirt  upon  them  gilded  or  bronzed 
by  the  sun’s  rays.  Not  so  the  cement  fronts. 
No  blue  sky  is  so  intense,  no  light  so  brilliant, 
as  to  impart  life  and  beauty  to  them;  and, 
strangely  enough,  this  peculiarity  of  cements  is 
not  shared  by  the  French  plaster  or  the  Indian 
chunam.  Plaster  fronts  in  Paris  have  a sort  of 
cracked  laugh  in  the  sunshine;  but,  in  this  cityj 
cement  houses  never  relax  their  frown,  even 
while  a brick  or  a stone  neighbour  is  wreathed 
with  fantastic  smiles.  Just  remember  what  the 
streets  were  like  during  the  late  hot  weather, 
how  clean,  and  the  pavements  how  white  and 
bright  they  appeared  ! And  was  it  entirely  due  to 
the  sun  ? Perhaps  indirectly  it  was  ; for  the  sun 
made  even  the  kitchenfires  burn  low,  and  therefore 
very  little  smoke  issued  from  the  chimneys  ; and 
there  was  no  rain  to  fall  from  tbe  honsetops  and 
fancy-ridden  cornices,  to  convert  tbe  dust  into 
mud.  Consequently,  it  has  occurred  to  a great 
many  people  that  if  something  could  be  done  to 
prevent  the  smoke  of  fires  from  polluting  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  rain  from  acting  in  any 
other  fashion  than  as  a purifier  and  cleanser  of 
honses  and  streets,  the  crowded  parts  of  London 
might  become  quite  as  charming  a place  of  resi- 
dence as  some  travelled  inhabitants  honestly 
thought  them  during  the  recent  hot  weather. 
Take,  for  example,  the  busy,  troubled,  dirty 
Strand.  Why  are  its  pavements  and  its  roadway 
a horrible  slough  after  a day's  rain  ? One  reason 
is  that  those  who  are  officially  in  charge  of  it 
allow  the  law  to  be  broken  or  evaded.  We  can 
mention  a dozen  houses,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Strand,  in  eaoh  of  which  the  iron  pipe  carrying 
rain  water  from  the  roof  discharges  its  contents 
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opon  the  pavement  itself, — npon  the  feet  of 
pedestrians, — instead  of  being  carried  as  the  law 
directs  under  the  pavement  into  the  gutter. 
Why,  in  rainy  weather,  are  deep  pools  of  water 
to  be  found  at  every  few  yards  between  Charing- 
cross  and  Templo-bar  ? Because  the  paving- 
stones  are  irregularly  laid,  and  are  constantly 
being  palled  up  and  laid  down  again  carelessly* 
Since  this  time  last  year  the  wood  and  asphalt 
alongside  St,  Mary-le-Strand  Church  baa  been 
pulled  up  more  times  than  we  choose  to  tell : and 
each  new  patch  to  a roadway  of  wood  or  granite 
inevitably  leaves  some  irregularity  of  surface. 
Another  cause  of  London  dirt  is  the  material  of 
wbioh  the  house-fronts  are  oomposod,  and  another 
the  many  absurd  excrescences  which  occur  on 
them.  Some  strange  custom  leads  many  archi- 
tects and  builders  to  contrive  huge  horizontal  pro- 
jections with  flat  surfaces  along  tbe  fronts  of 
honses,  which  are  called  cornices,  and  which  serve 
absolutely  no  purpose  exceptto  collect  dust  in  dry 
weather,  and  rain  when  it  is  wet.  And  then  the 
smoke ! Is  it  really  beyond  the  invention  of  man 
to  devise  some  means  cf  using  it,  or,  at  least,  of 
depriving  it  of  its  foulness  before  reaching  the 
outer  air  ? But  men  who  are  proud,  and  properly 
so,  of  the  Metropolitan  and  District  Hailways,  are 
net  likely  to  be  fastidious  in  the  matter  of  smoke. 
Perhaps,  during  tbe  recent  heats,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  physical  endurance  has 
been  given  by  those  who  travelled  under- 
ground.  They  inhaled  of  a morning  tbe  bad  air 
generated  the  preceding  night.  For  in  the 
majority  of  carriages  used  in  an  underground 
railway  there  is  no  chance  of  changing  the  air. 
To  keep  oat  the  sulphur  each  relay  of  miserable 
sinners  sbots  itself  in ; and,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  air  in  each  compartment  is  carefully 
preserved  until  the  next  morning  by  closing  np 
every  door  and  window  during  the  night.  It 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  some  at  least  of  these 
railway  carriages  never  receive  a complete 
allowance  of  fresh  air  from  one  year’s  end  to 
another. 

Recent  letters  to  the  public  journals  have  oon- 
trlbuted  some  seasonable  remonstrances  to  those 
British  holiday-seekers  who  pretend  that  fresh 
and  cool  air  in  summer  is  obtainable  nowhere 
except  out  of  not  only  their  own  city  but  their 
own  country.  Some  of  these  holiday-seekers  of 
a week  will  cheerfully  spend  three  or  even  four 
days  in  a rail  way  carriage.  Of  course  it  is  better 
to  see  Paris  for  a few  hours  only  than  never  to 
see  it  at  all,  as  young  ladies  have  been  made 
to  sing  “ Better  be  courted  and  jilted,  than  never 
be  courted  at  all.”  But  it  is  much  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  hasty  trip  to  France  or 
Belgium  or  Germany  of  an  untried  Continental 
traveller  produces  in  him  any  beneficial  result 
other  than  to  strengthen  an  innate  love  of  his 
own  country,  and  a superstitious  prejudice 
against  foreign  nations.  Parisians  used  to  say 
that  in  August  only  dogs  and  Englishmen  were 
to  be  encountered  in  the  Charaps-Elysees  during 
tbe  day-time,  and  probably  this  piece  of  statistics 
has  applied  even  to  the  present  year.  Those 
Englishmen  who,  to  avoid  the  "horrors”  cf  a 
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native  snmmer,  tiavel  handreds  of  miles  in  a 
crowded  cashioned  compartment  may  possibly 
remind  tlie  cynics  who  slay  at  home  of  two  or 
three  of  Voh&ire’s  creations.  Like  the  Princess 
of  Babylon,  fate  or  the  oracle  of  domesticity  has 
decreed  that  they  shall  be  forced  to  “courirle 
inonde”  ; and  only  after  they  have  done  so  do 
they  find  out,  with  Pangloss,  that  man  was  put 
into  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  dreas  and  keep  it, 
ond  that  Candide  advocated  the  best  means  to 
the  beet  end  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
when  he  said, — ‘‘Mais  il  fact  cultiver  notro 
jardio.”  It  would  be  a difficult  and  nob  an 
amn&ing  task  to  attempt  a calculation  of  bow 
much  ground  is  even  now  being  traversed  by  our 
oouutryinen  to  (>btaiu  barely  glimpses  at  other 
nations’  gard‘"n8 ; how  many  stomachs  are  being 
tortured  by  the  relentless  waves  of  how  many 
soaa  in  the  hope  of  reading  in  tbo  faces  of  other 
men  and  other  countries  not  a new  story,  but  a 
story  that  is  new  to  the  reader;  and  how  much 
" philost'phical  ” speculation  is  being  expended 
over  living  griefs  and  joys  and  material  sights 
surveyed  irom  the  window  of  a railway  carriage 
tr  the  door  of  an  inn.  i 

The  poets  from  time  immemorial  have  done  ! 
their  best  to  increase  the  natural  discontent  of 
citizens  in  general  with  the  things  which  icnmc- 
diately  ^urronnd  them.  Homer,  Yirgil,  and 
Horace,  have  all  sung  with  twofold  force  and 
melody  the  joys  of  a rural  existence,  and  the 
griefs  of  a town  life;  and  as  soon  as  a London 
street  is  huppily  adorned  with  a shadow,  the 
Londoner  with  classical  feivonr  aspires  to  leave 
it  for  the  open  ooiiniry.  There  was  pjssibly  \ 
some  excuse  fer  Horace — perhaps  more  than  a 
pietical  one — to  urge  Mmcenas,  when  the  sun 
brought  ronnd  the  thirsty  season,  to  leave  “yon 
pile  of  buildings  approaching  near  the  lofty 
clouds — to  cease  admiring  the  smoke  and 
opalenoe  and  noise  of  flourishing  Borne  ; ” for, 
probably  even  in  hia  time  marsh  fever  had 
already  put  iu  an  appearance  on  and  around  the 
Seven  Hills.  But  there  are  few  excuses  for  the 
modern  who  discards  the  shaded  parks  of 
London  for  the  burning  shingle  of  such  places  as 
Margate  or  Southend  ; or  depreciates  the  flowers 
and  foliage  of  Hampton  Court  to  extol  the  sands 
of  Versailles,  the  deaei  t of  Marly,  or  the  ruins  of 
St.  Cloud.  The  muses,  having  always  been 
described  as  Sylvan  maids,  the  newest  conlributor 
to  the  most  recent  journal  or  review  may  be 
forgiven  for  believing  that  his  wooing  of  them 
should  be  done  in  the  country,  and  far  from  the 
baauts  of  men,  as  Milton  describes  them, — 

*'  Id  populooB  city  pent, 

Where  housea  thick,  &Dd  sewers  sonoy  the  air." 

Whether,  however,  works  of  tbo  imagination  are 
evolved  with  more  ease  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
populous  city  or  iu  the  bright  solitudeof  meadow 
and  mere — under  the  frown  of  dull  Louses  or 
the  shadow  of  green  leaves — may  continue  the 
open  question  it  has  long  remained.  People 
have  always  mistrusted,  aud  with  some  reason, 
the  collegian  who  travels  to  “read,”  or  the 
tourist  who  pretends  to  thumb  other  daisies 
than  Bmdtker  and  Murray.  Yet  Addison  has 
declared  that  students  of  the  polite  authors 
are  doubly  entertained  with  the  country,  because 
“it  revives  in  their  memories  those  charming 
descriptions  with  which  such  authors  do  fre- 
quently abound.”  He  inhabited  the  town,  when 
fields  and  hedgerows  were  attainable  within 
walking  distance  of  his  dwelling-house.  There 
was  not  a bush,  he  wrote,  within  a mile  of  him 
with  which  be  was  not  acquainted  ; and  early  iu 
the  morning  he  loved  to  divert  himself  “among 
the  meadows  while  the  green  was  new  and  the 
flowers  iu  their  bloom.”  No  one  will  dispute 
the  poet  Cowper’s  assertion  that  “ God  made  the 
country  and  man  made  the  town”;  nor  will 
any  one  deny  that  God  also  made  the  marsh, 
which  ingenious  man  has  sabsequently  drained; 
and  clergymen  who  live  in  the  Fens  will  not  be 
unready  to  admit  the  benefit  which,  in  their 
locality  at  least,  prosaic  hands  have  conferred 
upon  poetical  Nature.  Horace  was  probably 
badgering  the  steward  of  his  woodlands  and 
liitle  farm  when  he  dogmatised: — “I  pronounce 
him  the  happy  man  who  lives  in  the  country, 
you  him  who  lives  in  the  town.”  Shakepfa''e 
entitled  that  play  “As  You  like  It,”  in  which 
the  pleasures  of  a country  life  were  lauded  in 
preference  to  those  of  a city  one.  Swift’s  recol- 
lections of  serviiude  at  Moor  Park,  and  of  Sir 
William  Temple’s  apricots,  must  have  snfficed  to 
settle  his  opinion  upon  the  subject.  Boswell, 
who  had  travelled  as  near  to  Greece  as  the 
island  of  Corsicn,  held  decided  opinions  conoerr- 
ing  London  and  the  idol  he  worshipped  there. 


He  pronounced  Fleet-street  to  be  more  delightful 
than  Thessalian  Tompe,  for  which  Dr.  Johnson 
proposed  to  read  Mull.  But  it  may  be  suspected 
that  those  who  have  pretended  to  prefer  streets 
and  alleye  to  hills  and  vales,  espeoially  with  a 
chance  of  climbing  OiSa,  Olympus,  and  Pelion, — 
even  those  who  believe  with  the  Doctor  that 
“ there  is  in  Loudon  all  that  life  can  afford,” 
may  be  often  disposed  to  repeat  Pope’s  adieu  to 
the  capital,  at  least  with  variations,  and  cry 

“ D<>ar,  dash’d,  distractirg  town,  farewell, 

Thy  fools  DO  mure  I'll  tease, 

Nest  month,  in  peace,  ye  author)  dwell, 

Xe  neiyhhourt  sleep  at  ease," 

As  we  said  at  the  beginning,  the  Londoner  is 
totally  nnprepaiod  for  any  temperature  except 
a temperate  one.  The  maxim  of  his  climate,  ns 
well  as  of  his  character,  is  moderation,  or  the 
golden  mean.  If  iu  winter  snow  falls  continuilly 
for  several  days,  he  is  thereby  rendered  helpless ; 
scavengers  then  take  a holiday  until  the  elements 
' have  caused  the  snow  to  melt,  so  that  it  oan  be 
! swept  down  the  gulleys  in  an  orthodox  fashion, 
[f  in  summer  the  sun  is  hotter  and  more  constant 
than  usual,  neither  house  nor  costume  nor  the 
habits  of  an  Englishman  are  fitted  to  enable  him 
to  undergo  the  ordeal.  As  a rule,  be  has  no 
balcony  on  which  to  sit  and  take  the  air ; and 
most  of  the  balconies  which  do  exist  in  parts  of 
the  town  are  so  constructed  as  to  make  wise 
men  afra'd  of  venturing  on  them.  His  windows 
are  so  contrived  as  to  admit  plenty  cf  liglit,  but 
only  a modicum  of  air,  and  that  at  top  and 
bottom.  In  the  heart  of  town  servants  hesitate 
to  open  them,  lest  the  dust  enter  ns  well  as  the 
air.  There  are  bouses  in  central  London  where 
the  windows  facing  the  street  are  never  opened 
except  to  be  cleaned  ; besides  which,  the  ordinary 
sash-window  is  not  intended  to  look  out  of.  The 
Londoner's  kitchen  is  usually  exactly  under  his 
dining-room ; aud  the  solid  portions  of  the  floor, 
ing  or  horizontal  division  between  the  two  rooms 
being  composed  of  1 in.  of  lath-and-plaster,  1 in. 
of  deal  boarding,  aud  i in.  of  carpet,  the  heat  of 
the  lower  room  naturally  penetrates  to  the 
upper  apartment.  Then  his  dress, — as  far  as 
his  outer  garments  go, — is  of  an  unwashable 
material,  which,  after  the  continued  wear  of  a 
few  days  iu  the  sun,  becomes  as  disagreeable  to 
his  neigbbonr  as  to  himself.  His  hat  is  as  little 
serviceable  as  a protection  against  the  sun  as 
sgainst  tho  rain,  it  being  even  more  shapeless 
iu  a utilitarian  point  of  view  than  it  is  ugly  in  an 
artistic  one.  During  the  recent  heats  corre- 
ppondenta  from  the  country  have  suggested  the 
insertion  of  a oabbage-ltaf  under  the  brim  of 
the  modern  hat.  The  London  cabmen  and 
others  compelled  to  remain  out  of  doors 
have  been  similarly  inspired,  and  have  utilised 
their  pocket  . handkerchiefs  as  sunshades, 
retiring  under  a portico  whenever  these 
familiar  adjuncts  of  dress  were  required  for 
legitimate  and  traditional  purposes.  Indeed, 
puggarees  of  many  colours,  divers  lengths  and 
forms,  have  given  a more  or  less  oriental  charac- 
ter to  the  insular  garb,  —we  say  more  or  loss, 
advisedly,  for  flowing  puggarees  are  rarely  seen 
in  eastern  countries  where  the  sun  is  really 
dangerous.  Some  ladies,  who  have  already 
adopted  in  their  coiffure  the  old-fashioned  Greek 
knot,  but  just  revived,  have  resorted  to  the 
broad-brimmed  straw  and  long  tails  of  ribbon  in 
puggaree  fuehion  ; but  with  the  majority,  the 
chignon,  although  reduced  to  a mere  rudiment — 
the  word  is  used  in  its  Darwinian  sense — is 
still  a practical  defence  from  the  too  penetra- 
ting  rays  of  a hot  sun.  Then,  lastly,  as  to  tho 
daily  routine  of  life  in  this  temperate  corner  of 
the  temperate  zone — what  more  unsuitable  for 
a temperature  when  it  chooses  to  approach 
that  of  the  tropics  in  May  ? In  India,  the 
Englishman  is  galloping  over  the  plains  an  hour 
b-fere  sunrise,  and  fast  asleep  at  10  p.m., — very 
often  dozing  for  an  hour  or  so  in  tbs  afternoon. 
At  Cairo  the  enstodiau  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Nile  shuts  his  gates  and  tuma-in  to  repose  at 
2 p.m.,  when  British  visitors  returning  from 
the  pyramids  may  knock  to  no  purpose  until  at 
least  four  in  the  afternoon.  At  Naples,  while 
tbe  sun  is  high,  all  the  shops  are  closed,  and 
reopened  when  business  recommences  at  sunset. 
Paris  is  bard  at  work  at  six  in  the  morning;  so 
was  London  in  tbe  days  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Pepys.  Indeed,  to  a foreigner,  the  London 
householder  aod  hia  dependents  appear  the 
laziest  of  mortals.  Often,  only  at  half- past  nine, 
in  fie  mcroings  of  summer,  scavengers  are  cai  t- 
ing  away  the  Strand  refuse  of  tbe  preceding 
diy;  and  not  until  four  hours  after  an  Auguet 
1 sun  has  tipped  Frimroee-hill  with  red  and  gold 
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do?8  London  get  into  its  bath, — many  of  the 
Great  Unwashed  remaining  in  their  beds  until 
an  equally  advanced  hour. 


SARACENIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  INDIA. 

In  previously  noticing  at  some  length  Mr. 
Fergnsson’s  volume  on  Indian  and  Eastern 
architecture,  we  inferred  (p.  407,  ante)  that 
something  more  might  be  said  in  regard  to  that 
section  of  the  book  which  treated  of  Saracenic 
architeoture  in  India,  and  which  we  were  then 
obliged  to  defer  going  into. 

Archmologically,  this  branch  of  the  subject  of 
Eastern  architecture  is  of  loss  importance  or 
interest  than  that  of  the  more  purely  Indian 
styles.  These  latter  go  so  much  further  back 
chronologioally,  and  are,  to  European  eyes,  aa 
strange  and  startling  in  their  form?,  as  to  give 
them  a deep  interest  even  for  those  who  cannot 
share  the  admiration  fur  this  “school”  of  archi- 
tecture evinced  by  the  critic  who  may  be  said  to 
have  invented  it  for  European  students.  The 
Saracenic  architecture  comes  nearer  to  onr 
European  ideas  and  assooiations ; for,  even 
admitting  what  has  been  eaid  as  to  the  “ pliancy” 
which  the  Saracenic  arohibeota  showed  in  adopt- 
ing the  styles  of  the  various  people  among  whom 
they  were  settled,  it  must  be  conceded  that  this 
pliancy  consisted  a great  deal  in  translating  the 
style  of  the  Indian  forms  of  building  into  their 
own,  and  that,  however  much  the  Saracenic 
arohiteot  may  have  been  indebted  to  the 
structures  of  the  people  he  invaded,  he  always 
put  his  own  band  writing  upon  it  in  the  distinotest 
manner,  whether  he  was  working  in  Spain  or  in 
Hindostan.  Whether  it  bebecausa  the  European 
eye  and  sympathy  is  thus  already  engaged  on 
behalf  of  the  Sar.iCcnjo  style  of  architecture,  or 
whether  it  is  the  inherent  superiority  of  the 
style,  in  point  of  attietio  finish  and  expression, 
to  the  more  barbaric  profusion  and  oonfnsion  of 
much  of  the  pure  Indian  architecture,  there  may 
be  opposite  opinions.  Wo  suspect,  however, 
that  the  majority  will  be  entirely  with  ns  in 
saying  that  the  qualities  of  Indian  Saracenic 
architecture,  its  refinement  of  detail  and  (for 
the  most  pari)  constructive  and  rostbetic  truth- 
fulness,  place  it  far  above  the  Indian  styles 
which  we  have  been  so  earnestly  invited  to 
admire  on  aroliiteotnral  as  well  aa  on  historical 
grounds.  ludependeotly  of  its  artistic  beauty,, 
there  is  also  an  interest  in  tbe  Saracenio  styles 
of  India  as  affording  a new  and  comparatively 
unworked  field  for  architectural  study  and  investi- 
gation ; and  there  are  oircnmstances  in  ooneexion 
with  some  of  its  principal  monuments  which  are 
interesting  and  significant  as  compared  with 
analogous  incidents  in  the  development  of  some 
of  the  styles  of  other  countries. 

The  extent  of  this  little-explored  province  of 
arohitectnral  study  promises  plenty  of  work  for 
those  who  may  undertake  in  due  time  the  task 
of  systematic  illustration.  Mr.  Fergusson 
enumerates,  as  a rough  classification,  about 
thirteen  styles  of  Indian  Saracenic  architecture. 
This  approximate  classification,  of  course,  may  be 
subjected  to  much  alteration  on  further  research; 
it  may  either  be  still  more  extended,  or  very  pos- 
sibly be  made  more  general  and  comprehensive. 
The  whole  of  our  classification,  and  even  nomen- 
clature, in  regard  to  Indian  architecture  and  art 
seems  to  be  iu  a transition  state.  For  the  pre- 
sent, however,  we  are  assured  that  every  one  of 
these  thirteen  styles  deserves  a monograph, 
though  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted 
in  regard  to  any  but  two,  those  of  B'japur  and 
Abmedabad,  conceroiog  which  illustrative  works 
were  published  by  Mr.  Fergusson  himself,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  T.  C.  Hope  and  Colonel 
Meadows  Taylor,  in  1S66.  Here,  therefore,  to 
begin  with,  is  work  for  eleven  arobitectp,  had  we 
a Government  as  liberal  and  enlightened  as  that 
of  France  in  illustrating  ancient  monuments,  and 
thereby  finding  useful  aud  worthy  employment 
for  men  eminent  in  the  profession.  But  even 
tbe  means  of  information  which  come  in  the 
way  of  Government  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances  are  neglected.  It  is  a continual  subject 
of  reproach  that  when  military  movements  (not 
in  time  of  war)  are  undertaken,  which  bring  our 
officers  into  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  most  inte- 
resting and  un-edited  architectural  remains,  no 
effort  is  made  to  utilise  the  occasion  by  the  col- 
lection of  sketches  or  notes  of  the  remains  of 
the  district,  though  it  may  be  assumed  that 
generally  some  one  either  is  or  might  be  attached 
to  an  expedition  who  would  be  capable  of  collect- 
ing valuable  information.  Of  course,  military 
men  may  reply  that  the  object  of  military  move. 
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ments  is  not  the  stady  of  aroheeology.  Bat  this 
is  just  one  of  the  ways  in  which  officers  in  time 
of  peace  may  have  frequent  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering  a real  service  to  their  country,  in  adding 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  and  contributing  new 
facts  for  students  to  work  upon.  And  to  some 
military  explorers  we  are  already  deeply  indebted. 
But  it  Boems  to  be  too  generally  the  case  that 
the  military  element  in  India  is,  in  regard  to 
its  ancient  monuments,  destructive,  or  at  best 
neglectful,  rather  than  conservative  or  illnstra. 
tive. 

How  much  may  turn  on  the  further  investiga- 
tion of  some  of  these  various  families  of 
Saracenic  remains  is  suggested  in  the  few 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  relation  to 
the  architecture  of  Ghazni,  not  strictly  speak- 
ing  in  India,  but  which  he  regards  as  having 
formed  the  stepping-stone  by  which  the  archi- 
tecture  of  the  West  was  introduced  into  India, 
and  the  connecting  link  between  the  styles  of 
the  Eastern  and  those  of  the  Western  world.  "It 
would  consequently  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  enabling  ns  to  understand  the  early  examples 
of  the  style  in  India  proper,  if  we  could  describe 
this  one  with  anything  like  precision;  but  for 
that  wo  must  wait  till  some  qualified  person  visits 

the  province In  the  meantime,  it  is  satis- 

factory  to  know  that  between  Herat  and  India 
there  do  exist  a snffioient  number  of  monuments 
to  enable  us  to  connect  the  styles  of  the  West 
with  those  of  the  East.”  There,  at  all  events, 
is  an  object  worth  the  best  exertions  of  an  archi- 
tectural explorer.  Nob  the  mere  elucidation  of 
a style  on  its  own  merits  is  the  reward,  but  the 
production  or  piecing  of  the  missing  link  connect, 
ing  Eastern  with  Western  architecture.  Where 
is  the  " qualified  person”  ? Him  we  take  to  be 
a professional  architect  of  independent  means ; 
rara  avia  in  terris,  certainly,  but  indispensable 
for  this  kind  of  work,  as  long  as  Government 
does  BO  little,  and  in  so  grudging  a spirit,  to  assist 
private  effort  of  this  kind. 

The  next  in  order  of  the  " thirteen  ” Saracenic 
styles,  the  Pathan,  has  its  peculiar  position  also, 
illustrating  to  a great  extent  the  adaptation  of 
Jaina  bnildings  to  Mahommedan  uses  and  Ma- 
bommedan  ideas  of  ecclesiastioal  architecture. 
This  adaptation  of  the  temples  of  the  old  faith 
for  the  ritnal  of  the  new  is  not  an  uncommon 
phenomenon  in  architectural  history,  which,  in 
regard  to  this  and  some  other  practices,  has  a 
tendency  to  " repeat  itself.”  The  most  important 
example  is  the  mosque  at  old  Delhi,  of  which  the 
pillars  in  the  court-yard  are  Jaina,  and  the  walls 
Saracenic.  In  the  precinct  of  this  building,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  the  remarkable  structure, 
between  a tower  and  a minaret,  called  the  Kutub 
IHnar,  an  effective  coloured  sketch  of  which  was 
included  among  Mr.  Simpson’s  Indian  sketches, 
as  we  observed  when  commenting  on  them.  Few 
architectural  objects  in  existence  can  be  more 
individual  and  special  in  their  style  and  aspect 
than  this  structure,  which  seems  the  conglomera- 
tion  of  a tower,  a minaret,  and  a Chinese  pagoda. 
A pillar,  remarkable  in  a more  practical  manner, 
is  also  fonnd  at  Kutub,  an  iron  pillar  22  fc.  high, 
standing  alone  and  as  an  ornamental  object, 
with  an  elongated  capital,  or  finial,  containing 
very  Persian  features.  The  remarkable  point, 
however,  is  that,  seeing  that  the  inscription  on 
this  column  has  caused  it  to  be  ascribed  with 
tolerable  certainty  to  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  at  latest  (some  placing  it  as  early  as  tbe 
third  or  fourth  century),  it  proves  a power  of 
working  iron  on  a large  scale  which  has  not 
usually  been  supposed  to  have  existed  at  that 
date.  The  manner  in  which  the  oolnmn  has 
lasted  is  also  a striking  point  for  consideration, 
now  that  iron  is  so  increasingly  used  in  large  con- 
Btrnctions.  “It  is  almost  startling,”  we  are  told, 
to  find  that,  after  an  exposnre  to  wind  and  rain 
for  fourteen  centuries,  it  is  nnrusted,  and  the 
capital  and  inscription  are  as  clear  and  sharp  now 
as  when  put  up.”  This  is  certainly  a contradic- 
tion of  our  belief  and  experience  in  this  conntry 
in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  " staying 
qualities”  of  iron,  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  taken 
as  any  criterion,  is  certainly  a satisfactory  inci. 
dent.  We  were  rather  in  want  of  some  evidence 
as  to  bow  long  iron  used  on  alarge  scale  in  building 
operations  really  will  last,  and  this  gives  ns  a 
more  favourable  answer  than  we  could  atone  time 
have  anticipated.  It  has  to  be  fully  considered, 
however,  that  the  column  in  this  case  is  carry- 
ing  no  weight  or  strain  ; doing,  in  fact,  no  work 
at  all,  and  that  the  climate  of  India  may  be  more 
propitions  to  iron  than  ours.  Certainly  we  can 
hardly  imagine  a piece  of  elaborate  ironwork 
lasting  for  centuries  unimpaired  in  this  climate. 

These  Jaina-Mahommedan  mosques  of  the 


Pathan  style  exhibit  not  merely  the  conglomera. 
tion  of  two  different  styles  and  dates  in  the 
altered  buildings,  bat  tbe  still  more  interesting 
and  unusual  combination  caused  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design  of  one  race  of  people  by  the 
workmen  of  another  race.  Thus  in  the  arcaded 
screen  walls  which  the  Mahommedan  conquerors 
caused  to  be  built  across  the  “ Mecca  side  ” of 
the  Jaina  courtyard,  to  suit  it  for  the  Mahom- 
medan ritnal,  the  ogee  arch  of  the  Mahommedan 
designer  is  built  in  horizontal  courses  by  the 
Hindu  mason,  with  the  very  singular  and  most 
unsatisfactory  effect  shown  in  Mr.  Fergnsson’s 
illnstrationfrom  tbeMosqneof  Ajmir  (page  512) ; 
the  effect  may  have  been  less  objectionable, 
certainly,  when  the  masonry  was  new  and  the 
joiBts  less  obtrusive  : as  a matter  of  construction, 
it  seems  wonderful  that  these  so-called  arches 
should  have  stood  as  well  as  they  have;  they 
seem,  however,  to  be  more  stable  than  some 
modern  erections  built  with  Hindu  materials.  It 
appears  that  one  example  of  the  care  of  English 
officials  for  ancient  structures  was  shown  when 
Lord  Mayo  visited  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ajmir  Mosque,  and  snndry  of  the  Hindu  pillars 
of  the  mosqne,  which  the  Mahommedans  had 
first  made  nse  of  in  svu,  were  dragged  from 
their  places  and  set  up  to  carry  a triumphal 
arch ; which,  however,  the  loyal  European  offi- 
cial had  contrived  so  badly  that  no  one  dare  go 
under  it,  and  the  Governor-General  and  suite 
walked  round  it.  The  story  indicates  a fine 
combination  of  the  loyal,  the  archroological,  and 
the  architectural  spirit  in  one  and  the  same  re- 
presentative  of  British  rule  in  India.  The  slight 
glimpse  which  we  gain  from  Mr.  Fergnsson’s 
chapter  as  to  the  further  development  of  the 
Pathan  style  indicates  bow  much  there  may  be 
found  to  illustrate  the  development  of  styles, 
among  these  remains,  and  what  curious  analogies 
they  present  to  what  we  are  more  familiar  with 
in  the  history  of  European  architecture.  We 
have  on  one  page  the  sketch  of  a tomb  showing 
the  Mahommedan  pointed  and  bnlbous  dome 
mounted  on  a substructure  of  square  Jaina 
columns,  with  their  bracket  capitals  ; on  another 
tbe  same  form  of  dome  on  a substructure  of 
pointed  arches  of  true  Saracenic  appearance,  but 
with  heavy  coupled  square  columns,  tbe  form  of 
which  may  be  traced  to  tho  influence  of  the 
Jaina  column.  One  is  almost  reminded  of  some 
of  tbe  early  Basilican  churches,  with  their 
colonnades  of  classical  columns  stolen  from 
earlier  buildings,  and  their  subsequent  develop, 
meat  into  the  pore  arouated  style. 

Another  parallel  in  architectural  history  is 
implied  in  what  we  are  told  of  the  Saracenic 
style  of  Gujerat,  the  bead-quarters  of  which  are 
at  Ahroedabad.  Here  the  Mahommedan  con- 
queror  bad  forced  himself  upon  "the  most 
civilised  and  most  essentially  building  race  at 
that  time  in  India,  and  the  Chalukyas  conquered 
their  conquerors,  and  forced  them  to  adopt  forms 
and  ornaments  which  were  superior  to  any  tbe 
invaders  knew  or  could  have  introduced.”  To 
compare  small  things  with  great,  one  is  reminded 
hereof  whathaabeen  said  about  the  influence  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Greeks  upon  tbeir  conquerors 
tbe  Romans ; at  least,  if  we  accept  the  view  here 
inferred  as  to  the  manifest  superiority  of  the 
Cbalukyan  style  to  “anything tbe  invaders  could 
have  produced.”  The  justice  of  this  criticism 
we  doubt;  but  the  result  of  the  Mahommedan 
conquest  certainly  seems  to  have  been  tbe 
erection,  at  Abmedabad  and  elsewhere,  of  mosques 
retaining  to  a remarkable  extent  tbe  charac- 
teristics of  Jaina  architecture  in  detail,  though 
with  the  Saracenic  pointed  arch  and  dome;  in 
fact,  if  it  were  to  be  generalised  in  one  expres- 
sioD,  one  might  say  the  style  appears  to  re- 
present a Hindu  base  with  a Mahommedan 
superstructure.  Here,  of  course,  as  in  all 
Mahommedan  temples,  the  leading  point  in  the 
architeotnral  effect  consists  in  the  architectural 
screen  forming  the  boundary  of  the  courtyard 
towards  Mecca,  and  giving  access  to  the  wide, 
shallow,  covered  temple,  the  shape  and  plan  of 
which  are  so  peculiar  to,  and  so  expressive  of, 
tbe  nature  and  feeling  of  Mahommedan  ritual. 
The  elevation  of  this  screen  in  the  Jumma 
Musjid  at  Abmedabad  presents  as  singular  a 
mingling  of  two  distinct  motives  in  design  as 
one  could  desire  to  see;  and  here  again  we  are 
reminded  of  the  history  of  Roman  architeotnre, 
iu  the  illogical  blending  of  the  Hindu  column 
with  the  Mahommedan  arch,  the  columns  running 
up  beyond  the  springing  of  the  arches,  either 
between  them,  or  actually  cutting  into  their 
soffits.  The  fact  that  tbe  Pointed  ogee  arch  has 
a sacred  significance  in  Mahommedan  ritual 
may  in  part  account  for  its  employment  in  this 


way  in  defiance  of  the  constructive  design  of  the 
rest  of  the  screen.  Of  the  beautiful  and  rich 
detail  of  some  of  these  remains  at  Abmedabad 
wo  gave  an  illustration  in  the  traceried  window 
engraved  on  p.  403,  ante. 

Ic  is  carious  to  note  the  varionB  forms  which 
the  Mahommedan  idea  of  a temple — an  oblong 
oonrt-yard  with  a sanctuary  filling  op  one  end  of 
it — asenmes  in  different  localities,  in  these  Indian 
examples  of  Saracenic  building.  In  the  building 
just  mentioned  at  Abmedabad,  there  is  a facade 
before  the  sanotuary,  with  a grand  central 
feature,  facing  the  entrance-gate  of  the  conrt, 
consisting  of  a centre  and  side  arches  on  a great 
: scale  flanked  on  either  hand  by  a colonnade  or 
arcade  (for  it  is  a mixture  of  both)  filling  up  the 
rest  of  the  space  up  to  the  angles  of  tbe  court. 
In  the  mosque  at  Mando,  representing  another 
phase  of  Indo-Saracenic  architecture,  the  Mecca 
side  of  the  court  continues  the  same  arcade, 
which  runs  round  the  other  three  sides,  so  far 
as  the  external  face  of  the  design  is  concerned  ; 
the  requisite  prominence  is  given  to  the  temple 
portion  by  three  domes  which  rise  behind  the 
arcade,  but  with  which  the  front  of  the  design  is 
in  no  way  connected  ; indeed,  by  continuing  the 
spacing  of  the  arcade  at  even  intervals  all  across 
this  front,  the  architect  has  got  himself  into  a 
difficulty  about  the  domes,  the  springing  of 
which  requires,  strictly,  a wider  spacing  of  the 
supports  opposite  their  centre  faces;  for  want 
of  this  consideration,  the  domes  are  made  to 
spring  from  an  octagon,  narrower  on  its  cardinal 
than  on  its  angnlar  facings.  As  this  mosque  is 
entirely  Saracenic,  an  arouated  building  through- 
out, tbe  discrepancy  must  be  traced  either  to 
unscientific  method  on  the  part  of  the  builders, 
or  to  a preference  for  outward  uniformity  of 
design  rather  than  logical  planning  and  con. 
atrootion.  The  remarkable  and  extraordinary 
mosque  at  Kalbnrgah,  also  a purely  Mahommedan 
building,  illustrates  another  and  rare  form,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  great  conrt  is  covered 
over,  instead  of  being  left  open  all  except  the 
sanctuary,  the  roof  of  tbe  centre  portion  is  carried 
on  a number  of  small  domical  vaults,  with 
four  larger  domes  at  the  angles  of  the  quad, 
rangle;  the  symmetrical  arrangement  being  only 
broken  by  the  introduction  of  a large  dome  in 
the  centre  of  the  Mecca  side,  to  give  the  required 
prominence  to  this  portion.  The  internal  effect 
must  have  been  remarkable,  when  tbe  bnilding 
(210  ft.  by  170  ft.  in  dimension)  was  complete. 
If  we  turn  to  the  plan  of  the  Jumma  Muajid  at 
Bijapur  we  find  anotherand  very  effective  variety 
of  planning,  in  which  nearly  one-half  of  the 
Mecca  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  covered  in  and 
vaulted,  with  a beautifully  constrncted  dome  in 
the  centre,  the  design  of  the  front  of  tho 
covered  portion  being  carried  round  the  other 
three  sides  of  the  court  as  a cloister,  one  bay  in 
depth, — that  is  to  say,  it  would  go  round  the 
three  when  complete,  but  the  entrance  side, 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  have  a grand 
gateway,  never  was  completed.  The  dome 
alluded  to  is  of  that  remark^ible  conatrnctiou 
which  was  subsequently  canied  o<it  on  a larger 
scale  in  the  tomb  of  Mabmhd  at  Bijapur,  where 
the  weight  of  the  system  of  pendentives, 
hanging  inwards,  is  made  to  counterbalance  the 
thrust  of  tbe  dome  outwards.  It  is  really  in. 
structive  to  see,  in  comparing  even  tbe  few 
examples  given  in  Mr.  Fergueson’s  volume,  how- 
much  variety  in  plan  and  design  may  be  applied 
to  the  treatment  of  so  simple  a general  scheme 
of  architectural  arrangement  as  that  of  the 
Mahommedan  mosque.  Why  is  not  the  same 
latitude  and  variety  of  interpretation  given  to 
the  plana  of  our  churches  ? 

Of  the  brilliant  and  splendid  development  of 
architectural  art  introduced  into  India  by  tbe 
Mogul  emperors,  and  of  which  the  Taje  Mohal  is 
tbe  central  jewel,  more  is  known  than  of  the  other 
varieties  alluded  to;  and,  indeed,  until  recently 
a description  of  the  Mogul  style  “ would  have 
been  supposed  to  comprise  a complete  account 
of  Mahommedan  architecture  in  India.”  Ou  the 
remarkable  nnirn  of  profusion  with  delicate  and 
refined  taste  in  ornament  exhibited  in  tbe 
buildings  of  Akbar,  at  Fu'.tehpore  Sikri,  wo 
commented  before,  and  reproduced  (p.  40S)  the 
engraving  of  the  carved  {liilais  in  the  Sultana’s 
kiosk,  of  which  there  is  a cast  at  South  Ken- 
sington.  The  mosque  at  Futtehpore  gives  agaiu 
a fiesh  variety  of  treatment  of  the  typical 
Mahommedan  plan;  and  Mr.  Fergusson  oom- 
ments  in  terms  of  admiration,  which  no  one  will 
gay  are  too  high,  on  tbe  splend  d and  effective 
manner  in  which  the  problem  of  giving  the 
greatest  dignity  and  grandeur  to  an  entrance 
doorway,  and  yet  keeping  the  true  scale  of  proper- 
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tion  to  the  haman  figure  in  the  actual  entrance, 
has  been  solved  here  by  the  Mahommedan  arcbi- 
tect,  in  making  the  entrance  a grand  semi- 
ootagon  porch  under  a lofcy  arch  spanning  the 
centre  or  widest  diameter,  while  the  real  door  is 
contained  in  the  further  side  of  the  octagon.  As 
a contrivance  for  the  grand  portal,  this  may  be' 
^mpared  with  the  front  of  Peterborough,  which 
in  another  portion  of  his  arobitectoral  history 
Mr.  Fergnsson  has  characterised,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  as  t he  finest  portico  in  the  world,  a praise 
which  he  seems  now  rather  disposed  to  bestow 
on  the  gateway  at  Futtehpore.  As  a matter  of 
architectural  grandeur  of  stjle  in  an  entrance, 
wo  think  the  English  building  certainly  carries 
off  the  palm ; but  as  a combination  of  effective 
general  treatment  with  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  detail  the  Saracenic  architect  has  the  best  of 
it.  His  architecture,  though  less  grand,  is,  in 
fact  (however  profane  the  criticism  may  seem 
to  English  modern-Medimval  architects),  more 
civilised. 

Before  concluding  these  few  notes  on  the 
aspect  which  the  Saracenic  architecture  of  India 
presents  under  the  most  recent  exploration  and 
criticism,  we  may  direct  attention  to  some  re. 
marks  on  the  peculiar  position  which  the  style 
assumes  in  its  decadence.  Since  the  period  of 
British  rule  in  India,  the  Mahomedan  style  of 
the  country  has  been  or  is  being  destroyed,  it 
seems,  by  what  Mr.  Fergusson  calls,  not  without 
reason,  “ the  fata!  imitation  of  a foreign  style”  ; 
which  means,  we  suppose,  the  adoption  at  third 
or  fourth  hand  of  Classic  architecture,  copied 
from  ns  by  the  Indian,  as  we  copied  it  from  the 
Italian  architects,  who  again  copied  from  the 
Romano,  who  copied  from  the  Greeks.  (The 
viceie,  ata  11  events,  one  of  respectable  antiquity.) 
Independently  of  this,  however,  it  seems  ap- 
parent that  the  Indo-Saracenic  style,  even  bad 
it  not  been  disturbed  by  these  foreign  influences, 
was  getting  into  its  period  of  decadence,  and 
would  have  fallen  into  decay  by  a natural  process, 
just  as  the  Medimval  styles  iu  Europe.  One  of 
the  specimens  of  what  the  style  was  coming  to 
is  given  by  Mr.  Fergnsson,  iu  the  view  of  the 
tomb  of  the  late  Nawab  of  Junaghur,  which 
looks  rather  like  a toy  to  be  carved  in  ivory ; or, 
as  Mr.  Fergnsson  puts  it,  ” every  detail  would  be 
more  appropriate  for  a sideboard  or  a bedstead, 

or  any  article  of  upholstery,  than  for  a building 
in  stone.”  The  moral  specially  pointed  is,  that 
in  tracing  the  history  of  architecture  as  practised 
within  the  limits  of  India,  we  have  been  walk- 
ing iua  circle.  We  began  by  tracing  how,  two 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  a wooden  style  was 
gradually  assuming  litbic  forms,  and  by  degrees 
being  elaborated  into  a style  where  hardly  are- 
miniscen^e  of  wood  remained.  We  conclude 
with  finding  the  style  of  llullabid  and  Bijapur, 
or  Delhi,  returning  to  forma  as  appropriate  to 
carpentry,  but  as  unsuitedto masonry,  as  the  rails 
or  gateways  at  Bharhut  and  Sanchi.  It  might 
some  lime  ago  have  been  a question  worth 
mooting  whether  it  was  likely  it  would  perish  by 
persevering  in  this  wrong  direction”;  but  the 
ground  for  that  inquiry,  as  observed,  has  been 
removed  by  the  different  conditions  introduced 
by  the  ” fatal  ” foreign  style.  We  may  observe, 
however,  that  this  criticism,  a specimen  of  one  of 
the_  broad  and  comprehensive  generalisations 
which  make  Mr.  Ferguason’s  writings  so  sug- 
gestive to  the  architect,  brings  together  two 
things  that  are  mot  quite  analogous.  There  is  a 
manifest  distinction  (at  least,  we  should  say  so) 
between  the  mere  clumsy  use,  in  an  incipient 
stone  architecture,  of  constructive  forms 
derived  from  a previous  wooden  style,  and  the 
over-refining  and  multiplying  of  minute  detail, 
until  we  feel  that  some  more  delicate  material 
than  stone  is  required  to  do  justice  to  the  design, 
and  that  its  abnormal  decorative  development 
has  quite  overgrown  and  obliterated  its  original 
constructive  basis.  We  can  hardly  call  this 
moving  in  a circle.  It  is  a direct  development 
in  one  direction,  from  bare  and  uncouth  forms 
to  a rich  and  yet  subordinated  system  of  decora- 
tion, the  continual  effort  to  refine  upon  which 
leads  to  its  over-development,  and  to  an  absolute 
forgetfulness  of  its  constructive  origin.  Such  a 
design  as  the  tomb  at  Junaghur,  just  mentioned, 
has  no  more  affinity  really  with  wooden  construo- 
tion  than  with  stone  construotion,  or  with  archi- 
tectural  construction  on  a large  scale  of  any 
kind.  It  simply  conveys  the  idea,  not  of  a thing 
built  up  on  mechanical  and  architectural  prin” 
oiples,  but  of  a pretty  toy  “cut  out  ” ; and  hence 
we  should  be  disposed  to  call  it  an  ivory  style. 
But  a wooden  style,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Tope  of  Sanchi  or  the  tombs  of  Asia  Minor  repre. 
Bent  a wooden  style,  it  certainly  is  not.  The 


author’s  desire  for  a brilliant  generalisation  has 
in  this  case  a little  impaired  his  critical  percep- 
tion. 

It  is,  however,  for  many  most  useful  and  sug- 
gestive, and,  in  the  main,  thoroughly  critical 
generalisations,  based  npon  long  and  inde- 
fatigable study,  that  students  of  architecture 
have  especially  to  thank  Mr.  Fergnsson.  And 
it  is  in  this  respect  that  hia  general  view  of  the 
field  of  study  open  in  regard  to  Indo-Saracenic 
architecture  is  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service,  if,  as  we  hope,  the  investigation  of  this 
branch  of  architeotnral  remains  is  to  be  pursued. 
The  details  given  as  to  many  of  the  styles  into 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  divides  this  branch  of 
architecture  are  necessarily  very  slight.  But 
he  has  accomplished  the  most  important  step  of 
giving  a classification,  a boundary,  and  an  ap- 
proximate  nomenclature  to  the  Indo-Saracenic 
varieties  of  architecture;  and  has  thereby  im- 
mensely facilitated  the  work  of  those  ” qualified 
persons”  from  whose  investigations  we  are  to 
expect  fuller  details  in  due  course  of  time.  Such 
persons,  instead  of  having  to  generalise  and  make 
a system  for  themselves,  have  now  the  far  more 
straightforward  task  of  collecting  information 
and  illnstrations,  and  applying  them  to  filling  up 
the  outlines  here  traced  for  them.  Such  investi- 
gations may  lead,  of  course,  to  some  readjust- 
ment of  the  classification  at  present  put  before 
os.  But  classification  n^ed  only  be  approxi- 
mately correct  to  be  a moat  important  assistance 
in  study.  And  we  again  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  in  India  a most  important 
group  of  architectural  remains  of  the  highest 
artistic  and  historic  interest,  at  present  compara- 
tively unexplored,  and  in  all  probability  rapidly 
disappearing  under  the  combined  influences  of 
human  and  vegetable  spoliation. * The  English 
author  of  the  “ History  of  Indo-Saraconio  Archi- 
tecture” hasdonehis  part  towards  facilitating  the 
study  of  its  monuments;  we  hope  that  those  of 
his  countrymen  whom  circumstances  lead  to  the 
actual  sites  of  these  monuments  will  do  their 
part  iu  furnishing  details  for  filling  np  the  oat- 
line  of  this  branch  of  architectural  study  and 
arohroological  record. 


THE  MANCHESTER  GASWORKS 
COUPETITION. 

We  learn  from  the  JIanchesier  Courier  that  the 
premiums  offered  by  the  Manchester  Corpora- 
tion for  the  best  designs  for  the  gasworks  proposed 
to  be  erected  on  the  Bradford  site  have  j ust  been 
awarded.  The  first  premium  of  5001.  has  been 
given  to  Messrs.  Mangnall  & Littlewood,  archi. 
tects,  of  Manchester ; the  second  of  3001.,  to 
Messrs.  Stephenson  (of  Westminster)  & Pauli  (of 
Manchester) ; and  the  third  oE  2001.,  to  Messrs. 
Newton  it  Chambers,  Sheffield.  The  only  con- 
dition specified  by  the  Corporation  was  that  the 
plans  should  provide  for  the  production  of  as 
large  a quantity  of  gas  as  was  possible  from  the 
size  of  the  site,  and  consequently  the  designs 
show  a great  diversity  of  treatment.  The 
various  designs,  twenty-seven  in  number,  are  now 
on  view  at  the  City-ball.  Messrs.  Mangnall  & 
Littlewood's  designs  are  exhibited  under  the 
motto  of  “Hydro  Carbon.”  They  provide  for 
four  pairs  of  retort  houses,  each  pair  of  which 
represents  a separate  section  of  the  works,  and 
is  capable  of  making  5,051,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
in  twenty.four  hours.  Each  house  is  3G5  ft.  in 
length  by  70  fp.  in  width,  and  33  ft.  high,  and 
contains  thirty-eight  benches  of  retorts,  or  seven 
to  each  bench.  Cannel  stores  are  placed 
between  each  pair  of  retort  houses,  and  they  are 
estimated  to  hold  12,500  tons ; and  extensive 
covered  storage  for  cannel  is  arranged  across  the 
end  of  each  retort  house,  capable  of  holding 
about  50,000  tons.  Over  the  centre  portion  of 
each  building  will  bo  fixed  a condenser  or  cooler, 
the  size  of  each  being  325-ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  5 ft. 
deep.  Each  section  of  the  works  will  have  a 
purifying  house  215  ft.  in  length  and  60  ft.  in 
width,  and  there  will  be  sixteen  purifiers.  There 
are  to  be  altogether  fourteen  gasholders,  six  of 
150  ft.  in  diameter,  one  of  135  ft.,  four  of  120  ft., 
and  three  of  100  ft,,  the  total  capacity  being 
19,800,000  cubic  ft.,  giving  an  average  of  as 
nearly  as  possible  five  million  cubic  feet  to  each 
section.  The  buildings,  exclusive  of  laying  out 
the  land,  and  the  formation  of  the  arching  along 
the  railway,  is  approximately  estimated  at 
250,000i. ; and  the  cost  of  the  whole  of  the 


The  rapidity  with  which  old  boildiaga  are  fairlypnlled 
to  pieces  in  India  by  certain  trees,  when  once  they  fasten 
on  a deserted  structure,  ia  several  times  referred  to  in 
Mr,  Ferguason's  pages. 
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machinery  and  plant,  including  retort  setting, 
gasholder  tanks,  railway  sidings,  and  other 
work,  is  put  down  at  500,000i.,  making  a total 
of750,000Z.  ® 

The  plans  which  obtained  the  second  premium 
were  sent  in  under  the  nom  ds  plume  of 
“Thorough.”  The  authors  submit  two  (alter- 
native) sets  of  plans.  The  first  set  (A)  provides 
for  the  production  of  20,800,000  oubio  ft.  per 
diem  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  storage  of 

8.600.000  ft.  j the  second  set  (B)  for  producing 

15.600.000  ft.,  and  for  storing  a like  quantity. 
By  the  adoption  of  extraordinary  measures,  such 
as  placing  the  purifiers  in  two  or  moie  stories, 
Messrs.  Stephenson  & Pauli  say  it  would  be 
possible  to  arrange  works  upon  the  laud  so  as 
to  yield  the  full  20,000,000  ft.  per  diem,  but  the 
heavy  outlay  and  increased  working  expenses 
preclude  such  measures.  The  A plans  are 
estimated  to  cost  686,0931.,  and  the  B plans 
611,7661. 

The  authors  of  the  plans  to  which  the  third 
premium  was  awarded  (motto  ; Omne  trium  per. 
fectuiii)  have  designed  the  works  in  three  sec- 
tions, each  capable  of  being  erected  at  one  time 
respectively  and  separated  from  the  other  sectionH. 
Each  section  ia  estimated  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, purifying,  and  storing  five  million  cubio 
feet  per  twenty-four  hours,  whioh  would  be 
fifteen  millions  for  the  complete  wo.'bs.  They 
estimate  the  total  coat  at  830,0001 , or  about 
276,0001.  per  section. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  other  designs  differs 
considerably,  Comme  tl/aut  estimates  the  cost 
at  about  189,2921;  “Rainbow”  at  200,0121.; 
Exfumo  dare  Uicem  at  208,2501. ; Totaque  vagatur 
urbe  at  580,0001. ; “Courage  ” at  633,3761. ; Tuum 
est  at  712,0001. ; “ Excelsior  ” at  758.0001. ; while 
" Constanza”  puts  it  down  at  1,620,0001. 


STATUES. 

The  Prince  Consort. — A statue  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  executed  in  white  marble,  has  arrived 
at  the  Cambridge  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  The 
Prince  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and 
is  represented  in  his  robes.  The  statne  (which 
is  by  Foley)  will  be  removed  to  the  Senate 
House,  where  the  unveiling,  it  is  said,  will  take 
place  in  November. 

Colonel  Akroyd.  — The  Akrojd  statue  at 
Halifax  baa  been  unveiled.  The  statne  was 
originally  designed  and  partially  modelled  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Birnie  Philip,  After  his  lamented 
death,  the  work  was  taken  npancl  has  been  com- 
pleted by  S'gnor  Fucigna,  professor  of  sculptnre 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Carrara,  and  now  reei- 
dent  in  London.  The  figure,  which  ia  of  bronze, 
weighs  about  2 tons,  and  stands  9 fo.  from  the 
top  of  the  pedestal.  The  latter  is  10  ft,  6 in. 
high,  and  is  strictly  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  statue  it  carries.  The  figure  has  been  oast 
by  Messrs.  Masefield  & Co.,  of  Chelsea.  There 
are  four  panels  at  the  loot  of  the  statue.  That 
on  the  south  side  is  filled  in  with  Colonel  Akrojd's 
coat  of  arms,  and  the  simple  inscription, — 
“ Edward  Akroyd,  erected  by  his  feJlow.towns- 
men,  MDCCCLXXV."  Above  the  shield  are  two 
bosses,  from  which  depend  festoons  of  flowers 
and  fruit.  The  whole  panel  has  been  treated  in 
the  Cinque-cento  style,  from  full-sized  drawings 
by  Mr.  Swinden  Barber,  architect,  by  whom  also 
the  pedestal  was  designed.  This  is  of  granite, 
from  the  Penryn  Quarries,  and  has  been  worked 
by  Messrs.  John  Freeman  & Sons.  The  three 
alto-relievo  panels,  representing  events  in  the 
life  of  Colonel  Akroyd,  have  been  designed 
and  modelled  by  Professor  Fucigna.  All  have 
been  oast  by  Messrs.  Young  & Co.,  of  Pimlico. 
The  first  of  these  represents  the  cutting  of  tho 
first  sod  of  the  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Halifax 
Railway,  1846.  Another  panel  represents  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  All  Souls’  Chnrcb^ 
1856,  the  persons  represented  including  Mr. 
(now  Sir)  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  the  architect.  There- 
maining  panel  is  emblematic  of  Colonel  Akroyd’s 
connexion  with  the  Volunteer  movement.  He  io 
represented  on  horseback. 


South  Kensington  Museum. — The  pictures 
lent  by  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  from  the  valuable 
collection  at  Althorp,  were  opened  to  public 
view  on  Monday  last.  The  selection  comprises 
114  pictures,  including  examples  by  Titian,  Paul 
Veronese,  Murillo,  Holbein,  Rembrandt,  Rubens, 
and  Vandjck.  The  English  school  is  represented 
by  Dobson,  Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  and  other 
masters,  and  there  are  eleven  examples  by 
Reynolds. 
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THE  CORNWALL  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Corporation  of  Bodmin,  in  the  address 
with  which  (on  the  14th  inst.)  they  formally 
welcomed  the  British  Arohmolocrioal  Association 
to  their  ancient  town,  said: — "Situated  within 
a short  distance  of  the  actual  geographical  centre 
of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  Bodmin  possesses 
within  its  municipal  limits  many  evidences  of  its 
great  importance  in  early  days.  Ancient  British 
remains  still  esist  in  the  locality,  and  implements 
of  stone  and  bronze  have  been  found,  and  Roman 
and  medimval  coins  are  occasionally  discovered. 
From  the  sixth  century  Bodmin  became  the  seat 
of  the  famous  Benedictine  Priory  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Petroc.  It  was  also  the  very  early  seat  of 
the  Cornish  bishoprick,  and  a Franciscan  Priory 
occupied  an  important  position  of  the  town,  and 
within  the  parish  on  the  border  was  a hos])ibal  for 
lepers.  There  were  many  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments and  trade  guilds.  Bodmin  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Petroc,  is  the  largest  in  Corn- 
wall.  The  town  has  its  historical  associations, 
and  contains  some  objects  of  general  interest. 
The  ivory  reliquary  of  Moorish  work  now  in  the 
hands  of  this  Corporation  has  attracted  con. 
siderable  notice.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  France  to  Bodmin  in  the  twelfth  century. 
It  has  been  exhibited  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  and  to  the  Arohmological  Institute. 
It  has  also  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  municipal  charters  and  other 
docnraents  are  ancient  and  curious.  The 
lists  of  the  mayors  and  members  of  Parliament 
have  been  traced  down  from  the  thiiteenth 
century.  In  the  districts  surrounding  Bodmin 
are  to  be  found  very  many  relics  of  remote 
antiquity,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  will 
j-u'esent  very  considerable  attractions  to  the 
members  of  your  Society." 

Bodmin  and  its  AntiqtuUes. 

At  the  close  of  Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe's  ad- 
dress, the  pith  of  which  we  printed  in  our  last, 
the  Rev.  W.  lago,  in  response  to  a call  from  the 
chair,  made  a very  interesting  statement  con. 
cerning  Bodmin  and  its  antiquities.  It  was  at 
present,  he  said,  the  county  town,  and  had  a 
nnmber  of  institutions  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  tbe  county.  The  whole  place  sprung 
from  a fount  of  clear  water.  Before  there  was 
any  town  there  was  this  splendid  spring  of  water, 
and  the  saint  who  came  there  to  teach  Chris- 
tianity  selected  a spot  beside  it  for  his  cell.  This 
cell  was  built  by  St.  Gueron,  the  saint  of  Bod. 
min,  near  the  stream  of  water  close  to  tbe 
church.  St.  Gueron  did  not  remain  there  long, 
for  So.  Petroc,  whose  effigy  he  (Mr.  lago)  had 
copied  from  the  priory  seal,  took  possession  of 
the  cell,  and  bronght  companions  with  him. 
These  established  themselves  in  a hermitage, 
and  afterwards  founded  the  great  Priory  of  St. 
Petroc,  which  grew  by  degrees,  and  became  the 
greatest  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  owned  a great 
deal  of  the  lands  of  Cornwall,  and  became  of 
wide-world  fame.  St.  Petroc  was  very  learned, 
having  been  educated  in  Ireland ; and  so  great 
was  tbe  fame  that  became  attached  to  his  name 
that  when  he  died  bis  bones  were  stolen  and 
taken  away  from  Cornwall  to  Brittany.  Being 
held  in  such  veneration,  it  was  thought  by  the 
thieves  that  a great  deal  of  beneht  would  attach 
to  the  French  monasteries,  on  account  of  the 
aaint's  bones  being  preserved  in  that  land.  The 
bones  were,  however,  recovered,  and  there  was 
on  the  table  before  them  an  ivory  box,  in  which 
'Chey  wore  supposed  to  have  been  brought  back 
to  Cornwall  again.  They  wei'e  stolen  in  tbe 
twelfth  century,  and  the  ivory  box  answered  the 
description  given  by  the  historian  of  the  time, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  box 
was  one  of  the  twelfth  century.*  St.  Petroc 
having  founded  a monastery,  houses  began  to 
spring  up  around,  and  there  was,  of  course,  a 
necessity  that  those  who  supplied  the  monastery 
should  be  provided  with  accommodation.  Ac- 
cordingly the  town  called  Bodmin  was  built.  The 
word  meant  “tbe  monk's  house  or  monastery.” 
The  first  half  of  it  was  Cornu-British  for  " bouse,” 
and  with  tbe  second  half  it  was  supposed  to 
signify  “a  bouse  for  the  monks.”  Sir  John 
Maclean,  nevertheless,  thought  that  this  second 
half  should  bear  a different  interpretation,  and 
that  the  name  meant  “ the  house  among  the 
hills.”  There  were  amusing  histories  of  many 
of  the  lives  of  the  monks,  some  of  whom  were 


* There  seems  do  reason  to  doubt  it. — Ed. 


very  fiery,  and  waged  war  on  their  neighbours.  ’ 
Many  of  the  antiquities  were  iu  a good  state  of 
preservation,  and  some  of  them  dated  from  tbe 
fourteenth  century.  The  guild  of  St.  Petroc 
was  the  guild  of  tbe  glovers,  although  after-  ^ 
wards  there  were  other  guilds  belonging  to  the 
town.  After  the  Priory  had  been  built  the  town 
increased  in  size,  and  bad  a large  church. 
The  Priory  originated  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
lasted  until  tbe  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
The  church  which  was  built  had  now  nearly 
disappeared,  only  a few  stones  occupying  their 
original  positions  being  left.  Tbe  bells  from  the 
great  tower  had  been  sent  to  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Lanivet,  and  there  was  a document  still 
preserved  showing  when  they  were  so  removed. 
The  Grey  Friary  sprung  up  iu  tbe  fourteenth 
century,  on  a place  called  Mount  Folly.  It  was 
a Franciscan  Friary,  but  now,  with  tbe  exception 
of  one  or  two  pillars,  it  bad  entirely  disappeared 
also.  These  were  dug  out  from  some  premises 
near  the  Friary.  Bones  had  been  repeatedly 
found,  even  of  late  years,  near  the  place  where 
the  Friary  stood.  There  were  some  interesting 
stones,  too,  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  Mr. 
Collins’  house.  Then  they  had  a lazar -house  or 
leper  hospital  on  tbe  confines  of  the  parish. 
This  was  at  8t.  Lawrence,  and  some  small 
remains  thereof  might  even  now  be  found. 
They  had  a seal  of  the  hospital, — St.  Lawrence 
holding  a gridiron  and  the  leper  beneath  his  feet 
praying.  This  seal  had  been  lent  them  by  Mr. 
Collins.  The  funds  arising  from  the  lands  were 
now  assigned  over  to  the  Truro  infirmary,  which 
undertook  to  deal  with  all  oases  (should  they 
occur)  which  in  olden  times  came  under  the 
care  of  this  hospital.  The  parish  church  of  St. 
Petroc  was  erected  for  those  who  could  not  go  to 
the  Priory  or  Friary.  They  had  dug  stones  out 
of  the  walla  of  Bodmin  church,  which  denoted 
tbe  transition  changes  of  various  sorts  of  archi. 
tectnre.  The  church  was  now  undergoing 
restoration.  It  was  almost  Perpendicular,  but  it 
had  an  interesting  west-door,  a sketch  of  which 
had  been  kept  by  Dr.  Borlase.  The  church  was 
almost  entirely  built  into  its  present  form  in  tbe 
fifteenth  century.  Some  of  the  old  woodwork 
still  remained,  but  it  was  in  a very  rotten  con. 
dition.  In  one  of  the  panels  they  had  a 
representation  of  a fox  in  a pulpit,  wearing  a 
cowl,  and  aronnd  were  seven  geese,  to  which  he 
was  preaching.  There  were  other  representa- 
tions of  the  same  kind  in  the  county.  He  had 
in  his  possession  the  building  accounts  of  Bodmin 
Cbarch  in  the  year  1470.  There  was  still  a very 
curious  font  in  the  church.  It  contained  upon 
the  bowl  representations  of  dragons,  supposed 
to  be  personifying  evil  spirits  departing ; the 
tree  of  life;  angel’s  heads;  and  representations 
of  serpents.  There  were  barrows  on  the  Beacon, 
and  a triple  entrenchment  near  the  town. 
There  was  also  a camp  at  Dunmeer,  a Roman 
camp  at  Tregear,  and  various  other  camps  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Coins  of  Vespasian  and  Antoninus 
Pius  had  been  found.  Pieces  of  Roman  pottery 
and  Samian  ware  had  also  been  discovered. 
Several  celts  had  also  been  found,  and  the 
neighbourhood  possessed  many  other  pre-historic 
and  Mediaeval  antiquities.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
did  not  appear  to  have  made  much  progress  in 
Cornwall,  althoagh  in  later  years  they  conquered 
the  Sciily  Islands. 

On  the  following  morning  (the  15th),  the 
members  started  at  nine  o’clock  for  a long 
excursion  under  a blazing  sun,  not  returning  till 
past  nine  at  night.  A report  of  the  business  of  the 
nine  days  occupied  by  the  Congress  would  fill  a 
volume  : we  have  no  intention  of  giving  even  a 
complete  risumd  of  the  proceedings.  We  will 
note,  however,  the  more  salient  features  of  this 
day’s  work  as  a specimen  of  the  distances 
travelled  and  the  work  done.* 

As  Lanteglos  was  approached,  the  rugged  out- 
lines of  Rough  Tor  and  Brown  Willy  came  into 
view,  and  the  rocks  known  as  the  Devil’s  Leap, 
connected  with  a legend  of  St.  Michael  having 
chased  the  “old  gentleman”  with  a red-hot  poker, 
were  seen.  At  the  rectory,  the  rector,  the  Rev. 

J.  J.  Wilkinson,  and  his  lady  warmly  welcomed 
the  party,  and  soon  led  the  way  to  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  rectory,  where  Mr.  Wilkinson  had 
set  up  a Saxon  pillar  which  was  found  supporting 
some  outbuildings  at  Castle  Goff".  It  is  about 
8 ft.  high,  and  on  the  face  were  two  lines  reading 
“.^LSELTH  N GENERTII  WOUTE  THYSNE  SYBSTEI,,” 
and  on  one  of  the  sides  tbe  complementary  line, 
“For  .elwynes  soul  n for  hey,”  and  “sel” 
taming  round  the  corner.  This  rendered  into 

* Intelligent  reports  of  the  proceedincs  appeared  day 
bT  day  in  the  Western  Mercury  and  the  Western  Morning 
IS’etcs. 


English  was  “ yElselth  and  Generth  wrought  this 
family  pillar  for  AEIwyne’s  soul  and  themselves.” 
Mr.  Wilkinson  gave  an  account  of  the  stone,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  lago,  who  tqok  a leading  part  in 
deciphering  the  inscription,  traced  the  letters, 
and  added  that  it  was  tbe  only  stone  in  Cornwall 
that  had  the  peculiar  forms  of  w and  TH,  all  the 
other  stones  having  Latin  or  Roman  forms.  The 
stone  was  assigned  to  early  eleventh  century, 
and  the  names  on  it  were  the  same  as  those 
found  in  the  deeds  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  priory. 
At  the  head  of  the  pillar  was  a cross,  which 
Mr.  Wilkinson  explained  did  not  belong  to  it,  but 
was  found  near  the  same  place.  It  would  be  better 
elsewhere.  Proceeding  to  the  church,  which 
has  no  unusual  feature,  the  rector  mentioned 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Julietha,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  name  of  the  same  saint  occurred 
in  the  corrupted  form  in  “ Jetwell’s,” — a holy 
well  which  existed  till  within  thirty  or  forty 
years  since,  and  was  about  to  be  restored. 
Originally  the  church  was  a cruciform  Norman 
structure.  Mr.  Bloxam  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  chorch  was  entirely  rebuilc  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  mentioned  the  existence  of  an 
interesting  Elizabethan  chalice.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Hine,  he  said  the  two  large  niches  in  tbe 
cbancel  were  sedilia,  the  floor  having  been 
lowered  from  them.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A., 
traced  the  history  of  the  various  churches  in  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  building  itself.  From 
time  immemorial  the  site  had  been  occupied  by 
a church  of  great  antiquity.  He  spoke  of  tbe 
pointed  tower-arch,  with  its  three  first  stones  as 
horizontal  courses,  as  probably  belonging  to  the 
second  or  third  building,  and  heralding  in  the 
Pointed  style  in  this  country  about  1150;  but 
Mr.  Godwin  differed  from  him,  considering  it 
could  not  be  earlier  than  1220,  and  might  be  later. 
Mr.  Bloxam  agreed  in  this.  On  the  way  back 
Mr.  Wilkinson  called  attention  to  a cross  of  about 
the  eleventh  century,  of  very  plain  and  unusual 
type,  which  he  had  set  up  in  the  shrubbery.  He 
explained  that  he  had  heard  of  the  existence  of 
such  a cross,  but  was  unable  to  find  it.  One  dav 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  a stone  at  which  the 
village  blacksmith  was  binding  hia  wheels,  and 
he  was  very  much  surprised  when  10s.  was 
offered  to  him  for  it.  Digging  it  out,  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson found  tbe  lost  cross. 

A move  was  then  made  to  the  lawn,  where, 
under  a spacious  marquee,  the  rector  entertained 
the  whole  of  the  company  at  a sumptuous 
luncheon,  after  which  Mr.  Godwin,  on  behalf  of 
the  party,  warmly  thanked  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  not  only  for  the  exceedingly  hand- 
some reception  they  had  given  the  Association, 
but  for  the  care  the  rector  had  taken  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  district.  The  rector,  respond, 
ing,  said  he  felt  it  a great  honour  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  entertaining  the  society.  Mr.  E. 
Vivian,  Torquay,  responding  for  “ The  President 
and  the  British  Arcbmological  Aseociation  ” in 
humorous  style,  backing  the  table  spread  for 
them  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  against  any  "round 
table,”  before  clotted  cream  and  junket  were 
discovered,  or  chickens  bad  developed  into  such 
favourite  food.  Before  the  company  left,  a visit 
was  paid  to  the  library  with  the  ancient 
volumes  and  portrait  left  to  his  successors  by 
Dr.  Lombard,  as  profound  in  his  scholarship,  as 
he  was  innocent  of  the  ways  of  the  world. 

At  length  the  very  pleasant  visit  to  Lanteglos 
came  to  an  end,  and  at  the  blast  of  the  inde- 
fatigable  Mr.  George  Wright’s  horn  the  party 
started  for 

Tintagel. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  local  pro- 
nunciation, “ Dundagil,”  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Lanreate — 

“ There  came  a day  as  still  as  heavec,  and  then 
They  found  a naked  child  upon  the  sands 
Of  wild  Dundagil,  by  the  Cornish  sea.” 

Tintagel  Church  was  first  visited.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  the  question  raised  by 
the  Vicar,  Prebendary  Kinsman,  as  to  whether 
any  portion  of  it  was  Anglo-Saxon  work,  excited 
a good  deal  of  diacussion.  The  Vicar  first  called 
attention  to  the  font,  expressing  his  belief  that 
it  was  either  Saxon  or  pre-Norman  work.  At 
tbe  corners  it  is  supported  by  pillars  set 
obliquely  round  a central  shaft,  but  Mr.  Kinsman 
inclined  to  the  view  that  they  were  a later  addi- 
tion.  The  bowl  has  at  tbe  corner  angels’  heads  (?), 
and  around  the  bowl  are  serpents  interlaced. 
In  support  of  hia  belief  that  the  north  wall  was 
Saxon  he  pointed  to  the  Norman  work  of  the 
south  wall,  and  contended  that  the  former  was 
much  earlier  than  the  latter,  and  therefore  was 
,at  least  pre-Norman.  The  north  doorway  was 
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pointed  out  as  specially  int-eresting,  and  though 
it  might  be  Norman  it  was  tnnch  older  than  the 
south  door,  which  was  undoubtedly  Norman. 
The  original  central  tower,  when  it  fell,  was  re- 
built at  the  west  end  after  the  same  design.  The 
south  transept  was  pointed  ont  as  peculiar,  it 
being  very  much  longer  than  the  one  on  the 
north.  A portion  had  been  screened  otT,  and  his 
belief  was  that  the  portion  within  the  screen 
was  formerly  the  chapter-house  of  the  monastery 
which  once  existed  on  the  site  of  the  vicarage, 
and  to  which  the  cbnrch  belonged.  Stone  seats 
around  seemed  to  him  to  support  this  view.  The 
same  transept  also  had  two  peculiar  windows— 
each  consisting  of  two  lancets  with  very  small 
cnsp8,aDd  withoutbeing pierced atall.  Compared 
with  the  Decorated  window  in  the  north  transept, 
it  showed  how  gradual  was  the  change  from  the 
Early  English  to  the  first  Decorated  style.^  At 
the  end  of  the  south  transept  was  a very  inte- 
resting stone  coffin,  and  a brass  containing  the 
effigy  of  Johanna,  the  “ good  mother  ” of  a dean 
of  a collegiate  church  near  St.  Columb.  The 
transept  arches  bad  entirely  disappeared. 

Mr.  Godwin  remarked  that  whilst  he  was  most 
anxious  to  maintain  the  age  of  our  monument?, 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  could  not  see  the 
slightest  evidence  of  Saxon  date.  Prebendary 
Kinsman  said  Tintagel  was  among  the  churches 
mentioned  in  the  Oxford  Glossary  as  showing 
Saxon  work.  Mr.  Godwin  quite  believed  that 
there  was  a Saxon  chnrch  there  once,  but 
doubted  if  any  part  of  it  now  existed. 
Mr.  Rloxam  quite  coincided  with  Mr.  Godwin, 
and  fixed  the  date  of  the  earliest  part  of  it 
at  about  1120.  The  stone  coffin  with  a 
sculptured  face  and  a cross  below  was  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  of  the  same  date  as 
the  sepulchral  arches  in  the  chancel.  Mr. 
Brock’s  belief  was  that  the  cbnrch  was  Saxon  in 
plan,  but  of  very  early  Norman  work  done  by 
Saxon  workmen  accustomed  to  Saxon  plans.  He 
pointed  out  that  whilst  the  chancel  arch  was 
pointed,  there  was  Norman  work  on  the  impost. 
The  stone  altar  in  situ  and  having  on  it  five 
crosses  in  the  curious  little  vestry  opening  out 
of  the  chancel  might  be  Saxon.  Before  leaving 
the  churchyard  visits  were  paid  to  the  tomb  of 
the  late  well-known  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Revieiv,  Mr.  Douglas  Cook. 

The  party  now  sallied  forth  on  foot  to  Tin- 
tagel Castle.  Tho  outlook  was  glorious,  and 
the  sea  beautifully  calm, — too  calm,  in  fact,  to 
develop  the  grandenr  of  the  view.  “ He  most 
have  eyes,”  says  old  Norden,  “ that  would  scale 
Tintagel ; ” and  the  company  fully  appreciated 
the  difficulties  of  the  precipitous  ascent  to  the 
great  cliff  island  towering  -100  ft,  in  air,  on 
which  the  main  portion  of  the  castle  stands. 
Prebendary  Kinsman,  who  is  the  castle  Con- 
stable, pointed  ont  the  most  interesting  points  in 
the  rnins,  and  expressed  bis  belief  that  though 
now  separated  by  the  chasm  from  the  mainland, 
originally  there  had  been  full  connexion  between 
the  island  and  the  cliff  line.  Tintagel  is  men- 
tioned by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  its  earliest 
memories  are  interwoven  with  the  grand  myth 
of  King  Arthur,  the  traditional  hero  of  the 
ancient  British,  who  finds  a name  and  a home  in 
every  corner  where  his  race  were  driven.  But 
whatever  may  be  untrue  of  the  legendary  connec- 
tions of  Arthur  and  Tintagel,  this  at  least  may 
safely  be  assumed,  that  the  island  was  once 
occupied  by  one  of  those  ancient  cliff  castles, 
the  almost  perfect  remains  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  far  West.  The  strength  of  the 
position  renders  this  as  certain  as  any  deduction 
from  custom  and  association  could  be.  No 
castle  of  Tintagel  is  mentioned  in  Domesday ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  structare  to  which 
the  present  crumbling  fragments  belonged  was 
erected  by  that  magnificent  noble,  Eiohard, 
King  of  the  Romans.  The  buildiugs  were  never 
very  extensive,  and  the  importance  of  the  place 
consisted  in  its  natural  strength.  It  was  dilapi- 
dated within  a hundred  years  of  its  erection,  and 
when  it  was  surveyed  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville  in 
1583  it  had  long  been  in  a state  of  utter  ruin. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  used  as  a 
State  prison.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
records  of  actual  warfare  in  connection  there- 
with. The  great  problem  to  be  solved  Ls 
whether  the  island  was  once  an  island  proper, 
or,  as  now,  a peninsula,  with  a very  rugged 
isthmus.  In  the  days  when  the  castle  was 
erected  the  communication,  however,  between 
the  outworks  on  the  main  cliff  and  the  body  of 
the  castle  was  by  a drawbridge ; and  the  idea 
that  the  island  was  originally  a detached  rock, 
and  that  the  isthmus  is  chiefly  caused  by  falls 
from  above,  has  certainly  strong  semblance  of 


likelihood,  though  not  held  by  tho  reverend  and 
gallant  Constable. 

The  Association  were"tea’d”  at  Camelford, 
and  welcomed  to  that  town  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  who  is  one  of  tho  oldest  aldermen. 
The  borough  was  not  without  interest.  Until 
1S32  it  sent  members  to  Parliament,  and  it  was 
by  Camelford  that  Lord  Brougham  had  been  first 
returned.  Lord  Lansdowne  had  sat  for  it.  The 
first  charter  was  granted  by  Richard,  King  of 
the  Romans,  and  a subsequent  charter  was  given 
in  the  reigu  of  the  first  Charles.  Many  kind 
things  were  said  of  bright  Mrs.  Wilkinson  before 
the  Association  left  Camelford. 

Jews  in  Cornicall. 

Although  the  members  did  not  return,  as 
alreadymentioned,  until  past  nine,  itwas  resolved 
to  hold  the  usual  evening  meetiug,  and  a good 
audience  assembled  in  the  Guildhall. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Margoliouth  read  a paper  “ On 
the  ]vns  and  cohjj  of  the  etymology  of  certain 
words  in  the  now  obsolete  Cornish  language.” 
In  it  be  claimed  to  trace  philologically  four  dis- 
tineb  periods  during  which  the  Jews  lived  in 
Cornwall.  He  quoted  several  sentences  in  old 
Cornish,  and,  contending  that  they  could  not  be 
traced  back  to  Celtic,  Latin,  Saxon,  Norman,  or 
German,  he  explained  them  by  a reference  to  a 
Semitic  origin — the  Hebrew  tongue.  These  he 
claimed  as  vestiges  of  early  Hebrew  settlers  in 
the  county  at  different  times.  He  fixed  the  first 
period  by  finding  in  Archaic  Cornish  certain 
sentences  from  the  Book  of  Psalms  ; the  second 
period  by  sentences  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
which  became  incorporated  with  the  Cornish 
language;  the  third  period  by  passages  from 
Jeremiah,  being  frequently  on  the  lips  of  the  old 
Cornish  people,  descriptive  of  theacatteringof  the 
Jewish  nation;  and  the  fourth  period  by  discover- 
ing passages  from  the  most  ancient  liturgical 
services  of  the  Jewish  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
These  Cornish  words  were  similar  iu  form  and 
meaning  to  the  Hebrew,  but  the  word  “God” 
was  translated  into  ” the  intelligences.”  Tre,  Lan, 
and  other  words  were  said  to  have  a Hebrew  origin. 
Incidentally  'the  author  mentioned  his  belief 
that  the  Cornish  tin  mines  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  glories  of  Solomon’s  temple.  Mr. 
J.  Jope  Rogers  mentioned  that  Mr.  Copeland 
Borlaae  had  found  in  the  celebrated  Bodmin 
gospels  the  entry  of  several  undoubted  Jewish 
names.  Mr.  Godwin,  who  presided,  and  Mr.  S.  I. 
Tucker  (Rouge  Croix)  spoke  of  the  paper  as 
valuable  and  interesting,  but  open  to  discussion. 

Traces  nf  Barunonia  'be^joiid  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Kerslake,  of  Bristol,  contributed  a paper  on 

Early  Cornish  Saints.”  Among  the  200  known 
dedications  of  ancient  churches  in  Cornwall, 
about  three-fourths  are  national  or  Celtic,  and 
the  names  are  of  so  local  a character,  that  if  met 
with  in  any  other  part  of  England  they  would 
have  an  uncommon  sound,  which  would  excite 
special  inquiry.  This  large  majority  was  un- 
doubtedly more  ancient  than  those  common  to 
all  Christendom,  and  had  come  in  by  later 
inflaenoes.  They  were  chiefly  intended  to 
honour  the  memory  of  some  benefactor,  who  had 
endeared  himself  by  the  conversion  of  a district, 
or  martyrdom  in  the  attempt.  Among  the 
ancient  Celtic  dedications  in  Cornwall,  besides 
what  might  be  probably  called  Damnonium  or 
native,  were  found  a considerable  admixture  of 
Armorican,  Cambrian,  and  Irish.  The  Armori- 
cans  and  South  Cambrians,  indeed,  seem  to 
have  had  many  of  these  saints  in  common; 
whilst  those  of  Ireland  were  more  the  result  of 
missionary  settlements  along  the  great  south- 
western estuary  of  the  Severn.  They  found  not 
only  Cornish  dedications  surviving  under  West 
Saxon  rule,  but  those  of  the  other  Anglican 
kingdoms  of  what  was  called  the  Heptarchy, 
which  commemorate  the  names  of  saints  that 
were  the  peonliar  favourites  of  dynasties,  which 
were  early  tlistinguished  and  forgotten.  All 
over  the  land  there  were  names  of  meu  and 
women  that  had,  from  1.000  to  1,500  years,  been 
grafted  into  the  soil  upon  which  their  deeds  of 
patriotism  or  other  acts  had  been  performed. 
A detailed  analysis  of  the  topographical  distri- 
bution of  the  dedications  within  the  present 
century  would  most  likely  yield  some  valuable 
results.  It  would,  probably,  show  the  first 
missionary  centres  in  relation  to  their  surrounding 
offspring,  besides  bringing  to  light  some  other 
incidents  in  the  ethnical  history  of  the  people. 
Even  among  the  other  fourth  part,  which,  at  first 
sight,  might  appear  to  be  catholic  and  not 
national,  some  had  owed  their  adoption  to 
national  influences,  or  their  introdnccion  to 


ancient  intercourse  with  other  Celtic  peoples 
with  whom  they  ha4  already  become  favourites. 
The  catholic  or  non-national  dedications  wonld 
probably  yield  some  iostruotive  results  by  a 
comparison  of  their  frequency  in  Cornwall,  and 
in  England  and  in  Wales.  The  Rev.  W.  Lach 
Szyrma,  of  Newlyn,  mentioned  that  the  saints 
of  the  churches  of  the  shores  of  Mount’s  Bay 
were  chiefly  Breton,  whilst  those  on  the  north 
coast  were  Irish. 

Restorniel  and  St.  Neots. 

On  Wednesday,  IGtb,  shortly  after  nine  o'clock, 
thearcbjcologists  proceeded  to  St.  Benet’s  Priory, 
the  residence  of  Captain  Searjeant,  who  hos- 
pitably entertainad  the  party,  after  they  had 
inspected  the  house  and  the  old  tower  and  arch- 
way behind. 

Mr.  Couch  said  the  house  and  the  round  tower 
were  apparently  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  The 
tower  archway  was  very  much  earlier.  One 
authority  considered  that  the  place  was  sub- 
ordinate  to  a “ foreign  convent.”  Dr.  Oliver 
thought  it  was  nothing  bnt  a chapel  of  “ special 
devotion,” — a mortuary  chapel,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  as  proved  by  a document  of  1335. 
There  was,  however,  really  no  history  about  the 
place.  Mr.  Bloxam  was  of  opinion  that  the 
remains  were  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Mr. 
Couch  remarked  that  the  house  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  archway  by  buildings  which 
were  removed  to  furnish  building  stones  for 
some  houses  just  beyond.  3Ir.  Hino  pointed  out 
that  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth-century  work 
was  not  done  in  granite  in  Cornwall,  and, 
therefore,  as  the  tower  was  granite,  ho  had 
doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  date  given. 
This  work  was  generally  in  freestone  of  some 
sort. 

The  church  of  Lauivet  has  some  points  of 
interest.  Daring  the  last  restoration  several 
very  curious  wall-paintings  were  destroyed.. 
Facsimiles  were,  nevertheless,  preserved  by  Mr. 
Borrow,  the  rector,  by  means  of  tracings,  and 
these  were  described  by  the  Rev.  W.  lago  and 
Mr.  Couch.  One  of  them  represented  the 
Passion,  and  another  was  a picture  intended  to 
illustrate  the  release  of  the  imprisoned  spirits 
from  the  mouth  of  a terrible  monster, — Hades. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  screen  were  also 
inspected. 

In  the  ebnrehyard  are  a couple  of  fine  crosses, 
both  very  high  and  well  preserved.  One  of 
them  displays  some  curious  knotwork,  and  the 
figure  of  a man  with  one  leg,  with  the  toes 
turned  in  different  directions.  This  odd  figure 
was  ornamented  with  a kilt,  and  there  was  a 
nimbus  above  the  head.  The  date  is  supposed 
to  be  the  eleventh  century,  and  a stone  coffin 
near  the  church  is  credited  with  the  same 
antiquity. 

The  members  of  the  Association  once  more 
entered  the  carriages,  and  at  last  reached  the 
romantic  Castle  of  Restormel,  over  the  ruins  of 
which  they  had  a delightful  ramble. 

Mr.  Couch  stated  that  Restormel  had  no 
mention  in  the  Domesday.book,  as  its  eastern 
neighboors,  Dunheved  and  Trematon,  had ; nor 
had  even  the  old  and  respectable  stannary  town 
of  Loatwithiel  a place  in  that  great  survey  of 
England,  though  many  of  the  neighbouring 
manors  were  mentioned.  Indeed,  the  name  of 
the  town  indicated  to  the  Celtic  scholar  that 
“Lios,”  ” Llys,”  is  a place  or  residence,  and 
“ Gwyddell,”  of  the  woods,  points  to  it  as  once 
having  been  a simple  and  well-wooded  village, 
wberepeople  dwelt  who  lived  a wild  and  wandering 
life,  in  contradistinction,  said  Mr.  Fenton,  to  the 
Gal  who  lived  on  cultivated  ground.  The  castle 
of  Restormel  in  the  remotest  times  of  which  he 
had  record  belonged  to  the  Dinans,  or,  as  they 
were  afterwards  called,  Cardinans,  an  opulent 
and  important  family  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Isolda  de  Cardinan,  heiress  of  this  baronial 
family,  married  Thomas  de  Tracy,  and  endowed 
him  with  the  castle  and  other  great  possessions. 
This  Tracy  surrendered  it  and  the  barony  of 
Cardinan  to  Balpb  Arundell,  to  bo  held  for 
Simon  de  Montfort.  In  or  about  1259,  Isolda, 
in  her  widowhood,  conveyed  the  manor  of 
Cardinan  and  other  property  to  Olivei’  de 
Dinan.  probably  a relation.  Soon  after  this 
Restormel  became  the  property  of  the  Earls  of 
Cornwall.  The  astute  and  grasping  Richard, 
King  of  the  Romans,  somewhat  remarkable  for 
bis  skill  in  arms,  but  still  more  for  bis  rapid 
advancement  in  wealth  and  honours,  obtained 
from  hia  pusillaoimoua  brother  and  sovereign 
Heon-  III.,  this  castle,  with  the  stannaries  and 
mines  of  the  county,  and  other  large  gifts,  for 
the  service  of  two  knights’  fees.  He  conld  not 
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tiod  that  this  Richard  dwelt  there.  The  custody 
of  the  place  was  entrusted  tosuccessive  governors, 
among  whom  they  found  the  names  of  Thomas  de 
la  Hyde,  William  de  Bottreanx,  and  John  de 
Carminow,  two  of  them  well-kno.wn  Cornish 
families,  and  the  last  name  ultimately  connected 
with  these  parts.  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Richard, 
rightful  heir  to  the  earldom,  and  possessor  of 
the  castle,  was  slain  by  Guy  de  Montfort,  eon  of 
the  great  Earl  Simon,  in  revenge  for  his  father’s 
death.  Edmund,  a younger  brother,  succeeded, 
and,  according  to  William  of  Worcester,  some- 
times resided  there;  but  dying  without  lawful 
issue,  soon  after  transferred  the  earldom  to 
his  nearest  kinsman.  King  Edward  I.  This 
monarch’s  incapable  son,  Edward  II.,  bestowed  it 
on  his  gallant,  bnt  thriftless  and  audacious 
fa,vourite.  Piers  Gaveston,  the  Gascon.  But  after 
his  pursnit  and  murder  by  “ the  black  dog  of 
•Arden,”  the  castle,  with  its  revenues,  became  the 
property  of  John  of  Eltbam,  a yonnger  brother 
of  Edward  III.  This  monarch  erected  Cornwall 
into  a dukedom  ; and  there  was  ample  proof  that 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  first  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  visited  this  castle  twice.  Since  that 
time  the  title  and  large  possessions  annexed  to 
it  were  settled  on  the  first-begotten  son  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  from  the  time  of  his  birth. 
Restormel  was  built  on  a natural  kooll  of  the 
hill,  which  was  much  modified  by  the  necessary 
■excavations  of  the  deep  moat  which  surrounds 
the  keep.  It  was  circular,  and  consisted  of  two 
concentric  walls,  divided  by  radiatory  partitions; 
the  lower  rooms  apparently  for  the  domestic 
requirements,  the  upper  for  the  state  apartments. 
■Staircases  led  to  the  battlements,  from  which  a 
fine  outlook  was  obtained,  ilr.  Couch  said  he 
had  prepared  plans  of  the  castle  for  verification 
or  alteration.  One  was  from  Borlase,  which  they 
would  find  inaccurate  in  many  particulars  ; the 
other  prepared  by  himself,  which  might  require 
correction.  He  asked  them  to  go  further  with 
their  friend,  Hr.  Stokes,  in  his  graceful  and  airy 
oastle-building,  where, — 

“ The  hall  is  roofed  once  more,  the  stars 
Are  tamed  to  lamps,  the  mullion  bars 
Are  bung  with  Norman  tapestry, 

And  to  the  sound  of  minstrelsy. 

Many  a gorgeoiia-Tested  knight, 

And  many  a lady  rarely  dight, 

Over  the  tesselated  floor, 

The  mazes  of  the  dance  explore." 

From  Lostwithiel  the  party  intended  to  visit 
Llanhydrocks,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  route 
was  changed,  and  they  drove  through  Boconnoc 
Park,  the  seat  formerly  of  Pitt,  Lord  Camelford, 
but  now  of  Mr.  G.  Fortescue;  and  thence  to  St. 
Neots,  where  they  visited  the  handsome  church 
and  once  holy  well  named  after  that  saint, 
though,  perhaps,  scarcely  in  a pilgrim  spirit. 
The  party  went  there,  however,  as  antiquaries  ; 
and  it  is  the  privilege  of  antiquaries  to  inquire 
and  to  doubt  as  well  as  to  believe,  to  sift  legends 
and  not  to  accept  them  too  readily.  The  painted 
window  of  St.  Neots  Church,  though  inferior  to 
those  at  Fairford,  in  Gloucestershire,  are  very 
fine  and  perfect,  and  embody  the  whole  history 
of  St.  Neot,  from  his  infancy  down  to  the  day 
when,  having  established  a small  religions  house 
in  Cornwall,  he  went  off  to  Rome  to  receive  the 
•formal  blessing  of  the  Pope.  This  and  other 
windows,  which  represent  the  work  of  Creation 
in  detail,  and  the  history  ofNoah  and  the  Deluge, 
were  commented  on  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  in°  a 
paper  which  he  read  in  the  church  to  a very 
attentive  andience.  There  are  one  or  two 
modern  windows;  but  there  are  fifteen  or  sixteen 
-filled  with  Perpendicular  glass,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  ” uncrazed”  (to  use  the 
Cornish  word),  in  spite  of  the  distinctly  on. 
Protestant  character  of  the  subjects.  One  of  the 
windows  gives  the  story  of  the  Creation,  and  of 
the  sacred  narrative  to  the  death  of  Adam.  In 
one  compartment  Enoch  is  seen  placing  three 
grains  from  the  tree  of  life  nnder  the  tongue  of 
the  dying  Adam — grains  from  which  were  to 
spring  the  tree  to  be  formed  into  the  cross  of 
our  Lord.  In  the  adjoiningwindow  is  the  story 
of  Noah.  In  another  is  that  of  St.  George,  and 
in  another  the  whole  legend  of  St.  Neot  is  told 
in  a series  of  small  compartments,  each  with  its 
•legend.  There  are  two  windows  with  subjects 
from  the  history  of  our  Lord  ; and  the  rest  are 
recorded  gifts  from  the  “ sisters  ” and  “ wives  ” 
•of  the  pariah,  and  from  various  persons  whose 
names  are  mentioned,  including  one  from  Ralph 
'Harys;  “ex  dono  et  sumptibus  RadulpheHarys 
€t  ejus  labore  ista  fenestra  facta  fuit.”  We 
have  here,  tberefoi'e,  the  name  of  the  maker  of 
this,  and  of  many  of  the  other  windows,  since 
the  style  is  alike  in  them.  The  date  is  about 
1530.  Harys’s  window,  and  those  which  imme. 


diately  resemble  it,  consist  of  full-length  figures 
of  saints,  with  a predella  below,  having  a small 
kneeling  figure  and  a scroll  with  an  “ ora  pro 
me,”  The  clearness  with  which  the  story  is  told 
in  all  the  more  elaborate  windows,  and  the 
manner  in  which  white  and  neutral  tints  are 
largely  mixed  with  colour,  deserve  special  notice, 
and  might  well  be  imitated  by  modern  artists. 
The  windows  were  in  a state  of  extreme  dis- 
repair when  they  were  “restored  ” by  Hedgeland 
in  1829,  at  the  charge  of  the  then  vicar,  the 
Rev.  R.  G.  Grylls.  The  modern  patches  are 
evident ; but  it  is  possible  that  entire  destruc- 
tion was  only  thus  averted,  and  in  any  case  we 
cannot  be  too  thankful  for  what  has  been 
preserved  to  ns.  Ralph  Harys  was  a good 
workman. 

Coinisli  Mistorien. 

After  the  return  of  the  excursionists  from 
St.  Neots,  at  the  evening  meeting,  a valuable 
paper  was  read  on  Cornish  histories  by  Mr.  H. 
Sewell  Stokes. 

Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  in  1857,  proconneed 
the  Cornish  histories  unsatisfactory,  but  siace 
then,  Mr.  Stokes  said,  Sir  John  Maclean 
had  nearly  completed  the  parochial  and  family 
history  of  Trigg  Minor,  and  Mr.  Labe,  of 
Truro,  had  pablished  a popular  history  of  the 
county,  containing  extracts  from  authorities, 
and  [additional  information.  These  works 
proved  the  unabated  interests  of  Cornish- 
men  in  their  county,  and  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  diligence  and  industry  in  authors  or  of 
enterprise  in  publishers.  A complete  history 
of  a county,  as  Mr.  Merivale  looked  for,  may 
still  be  a desideratnm,  but  they  were  grateful 
for  what  they  possessed,  and  some  were  disposed 
to  think  that  the  historians  of  Cornwall, 
whether  in  former  times  or  in  these  days, 
would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of 
other  counties.  Richard  Carew,  of  Antony,  who 
disputed  with  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  at  Christ- 
chorch,  dedicated  bis  laithful  and  really  delight- 
ful  “ Survey  of  Cornwall”  to  his  consin,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  their  last  Warden  of 
the  Stannaries.  John  Norden’s  historical 
description  of  Cornwall  was  a part  of  the 
“Speculum  Britannia,”  and  contained  maps  of 
the  hundred  and  views  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Germans  and  other  places,  and  a liac  of  names 
and  seats  of  gentlemen.  It  was  dedicated  to 
James  L,  and  the  author  borrowed  from  Carew 
often,  and  paraphrased,  without  improving,  many 
passages.  Still,  Norden’s  book  was  one  without 
which  no  Cornish  library  can  be  complete. 
Abounding  in  personal  scandal  and  irrelevant 
matter  was  the  Parochial  History,  by  William 
Hals,  of  St.  Wenn,  who  was  diligently  engaged 
on  his  work  from  1685  to  1736.  No  complete 
copy  of  the  MS.  was  known:  it  was  published 
dewn  to  the  letter  L,  and  the  remainder  was 
lost  by  the  printer  at  Exeter.  It  might,  how. 
ever,  be  possible  to  complete  it.  Mr.  Davies 
Gilbert,  in  hie  history,  gave  all  that  he  deemed 
essential  of  the  MS.  Lysons  related  that  the 
pnblication  of  Hals’  MS.  was  suspended  by  the 
printer  at  Exeter  for  want  of  purchasers, 
occasioned  by  the  scurriloas  anecdotes  it  con- 
tained and  the  reflections  thrown  on  some 
of  the  principal  families.  With  all  his 
faults,  Hals  compiled  a valnable,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  trustworthy  history.  Mr.  Tonkin,  of 
Trevaunance,  St.  Agnes,  a contemporary  of 
Hals,  with  whom  he  quarrelled,  also  wrote  a 
history,  copying  largely  from  Hals.  Sir  John 
Maclean  bad  his  (Ur.  Stokes’)  copy  of  Tonkin’s 
MS.  Next  in  sequence  was  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Lysons’  reference  to  Cornwall  in  Magna  Bri- 
tannica,  which  was  still  regarded  as  the  history 
of  the  county,  and  it  certainly  was  well  written, 
illustrated,  and  generally  accurate.  The  anti, 
quarian  and  natural  history  of  Cornwall  was 
published  by  Dr.  Borlase,  rector  of  Ludgvan,  in 
175-i  and  1758,  and  a new  edition  was  promised, 
with  additions  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase,  who  had 
inherited  the  antiquarian  tastes  of  his  ancestor. 
Next  occurred  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Polwhele,  vicar  of  Newlyn,  whose  history,  con- 
tained  in  two  quarto  volumes  of  1,200  pages,  in 
small  type,  and  extracts  in  a type  still  smaller, 
is  a stupendous  collection  of  matter  relating  to 
the  antiquities,  biographies,  and  history  of  Corn- 
wall, with  original  portraits  and  illustrations  of 
places  and  monuments.  It  is  scarce.  Its  de- 
feet  is  the  want  of  a good  index,  which  he  had 
heard  was  to  be  supplied.  In  1804'  Mr.  Whitaker 
published  “ The  Ancient  Cathedral  of  Cornwall,” 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Cornwall,  its  saints,  &o. 
Mr.  S.  C,  Gilbert,  a druggist,  of  Plymouth^ 


wrote  a historical  Survey  of  Cornwall,  collecting 
the  materials,  which  he  afterwards  digested  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  in  his  business  journevs 
through  the  county.  Its  publication,  in  1817-20, 
involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  It  was 
deservedly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  reliable  of  their  county  histories.  Not  less 
deserving  commendation  was  the  work  of  Mr. 
F.  Iliohens,  St.  Ives,  and  Mr.  S.  Drew,  St. 
Austell,  the  latter  really  being  the  author.  It  was 
published  in  parts  from  1815  to  1824.  The  chief 
value  of  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert’s  history  was  the 
extracts  from  the  histories  of  Hals  and  Tonkin, 
and  the  appendix  of  the  fourth  volume  containing 
all  that  was  left  of  the  MS.  of  Mr.  W.  Soawen,  a 
learned  man  who  represented  St.  Germans  in 
Parliament,  and  was  Vice-Warden  of  the  Stan, 
naries  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  MS. 
contained  a dissertation  on  the  Cornish  tongue, 
as  exemplified  in  a MS.  entitled  “ Passio 
Christe,”  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  the  Itineraries 
of  William  of  Worcester  and  Leland ; the  pas- 
sages on  Cornwall  in  Drayton’s  “ Polyolbion,”  &c. 
Mr.  Lake’s  history  has  valuable  supplementary 
papers,  inoludiDg  extracts  from  Domesday,  and 
a paper  derived  from  he  could  not  say  where, 
intituled  “ Personal  Campaign  of  Charles  I.  in 
Cornwall  during  the  Civil  War  of  the  Seven, 
teenth  Century.”  Besides  these  histories,  there 
were  works  ou  special  subjects, — Mr.  Wallis’s 
"Register  of  Cornwall,”  full  of  reliable  sta- 
tistics; the  Rev.  R.  Warner’s  tour  in  1809;  an 
itinerary  of  the  late  Cyrus  Redding,  of  Helaton, 
beautifully  illustrated ; Mr.  Blight’s  interesting 
works,  faithfully  and  skilfully  illustrated  by  his 
own  bands  ; Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase’s  “ Nemo 
Cornubia,”  a valuable  contribntion  to  Euglish 
arcbffiology ; Reports  of  the  Truro  Institution, 
which  had  done  excellent  work ; Mr.  Jonathan 
Couch’s  “ History  of  PolpeiTO,”  nearly  as 
pleasant  as  Gilbert  White’s  Selborne ; Mr.  Bond’s 
“ History  of  the  Two  Looea  " ; Mr.  Allen’s  of 
Liskeard ; the  Cassiterides  of  Dr.  George  Smith ; 
Trelawny  Collins’s  “ Account  of  the  Lost  Church 
of  Perranzabnloe” ; Mr.  Polaue’s  illustrated 
edition  of  “Harvey’s  History  of  Linkinhorne ” ; 
Rev.  G.  Harvey’s  “ Mullyon  ” ; late  Mr.  Pedlar’s 
“ Episcopate  of  Cornwall  ” ; Thomas’s  “ History 
of  Falmouth  ” ; Dr.  Paris  and  Mr.  Courtney’s 
Account  of  the  Penzance  District;  Max  Muller’s 
Cornish  articles  on  "Chips”;  Mr.  HalliwelTs 
“ Rambles  in  West  Cornwall  ” ; Tregellas’s 
“Haunts  and  Homes  of  the  Rural  Population  of 
Cornwall  Botierell's  “ Traditions  and  Hearth, 
side  Stones  of  West  Cornwall  ” ; and  “ The 
Footprints  of  former  Men  in  Far  Cornwall”; 
and  the  spirited  ballads  of  the  late  Vicar  of 
Morwenstow.  Respecting  Cornish  mines  and 
miners,  mining  usages  and  customs,  there  were 
the  pages  of  Dr.  Borlase  and  Dr.  Prjee  ; Pearce 
and  Tregonning  on  the  Stannaries;  the  Appen- 
dices to  the  Report  by  the  late  Vice-Warden, 
Sir  Edward  Smirke,  of  the  case  of  Vice  v. 
Thomas;  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Jory  Hen- 
wood,  and  of  Mr.  Robert  Hunt.  The  first  volume 
of  “ Bibliotheia  Cornobiensis,”  published  by 
Messrs.  Courtney  & Boase,  had  4D0  folio  pages, 
containing  the  names  of  the  authors  of  works 
connected  with  Cornwall,  and  another  volume 
of  probably  larger  bulk  would  soon  be  published. 

Mr.  T.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Stokes  had  omitted  all  notice  of  his  own  valuable 
contributions.  The  Chairman  (Mr.  Godwin) 
hoped  the  visit  of  the  Association  would  impress 
on  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  a sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  monuments  of  past 
ages  which  so  abounded  in  the  county,  and  which 
in  so  many  cases,  by  unthonghtful  conduct,  had 
been  damaged.  Mr.  Stokes,  responding  to  a 
vote  of  thanks,  mentioned  that  he  had  found 
valuable  information  connected  with  Cornish 
history  in  out-of-the-way  places,  such  as  iu 
Nugent’s  “ Life  of  Hampden,”  and  in  Claren- 
don’s  Rebellion. 

Three  days  of  incessant  hard  work  under  a 
broiling  Cornish  sun  rather  knocked  up  some  of 
the  party ; and  therefore  on  Thursday,  while 
the  omnibnses  and  carriages  took  away  to 
Launceston  two-thirds  of  the  company,  the 
other  third  agreed  to  remain  behind,  and,  under 
the  gnidance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  lago,  to  visit  the 
temporary  local  museum,  and  explore  the  parish 
church  of  Bodmin  and  some  of  the  ruins  which 
remain  to  tell  how  many  were  once  the  chapels 
and  religions  houses  in  this  “Bod-min,”  the 
“ Home  of  Monks.” 

Accordingly  at  eleven  o’clock  a detachment  of 
the  arobmologists  met  together  at  the  town- 
hall,  where  they  were  gratified  by  a leisurely 
inspection  of  the  interesting  specimens  of 
antiquity  which  had  been  brought  together  in 
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it-  the  hall  beiog  couverted  into  a temporary 
mnseum.  The  walls  were  hung  around  witH 
a large  array  of  rubbings  of  monumental  brasses, 
and  of  inscriptions  taken  from  the  many  mono, 
lithe  and  crosses  which  abound  among  these 
Cornish  bills,  while  under  these  again  was  a fine 
exhibition  of  portraits  of  Coruibh  worthies, 
mostly  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Tuoker  (Rouge-Croix),  of  the  Heralds’  College. 
The  town-hall  contained  also  other  treasures, 
which  had  been  carefully  selected  and  arranged 
for  inspection,  the  greater  part  of  them  being 
loans  from  gentlemen  connected  with  the  county 
and  duchy  of  Cornwall.  Among  them  were 
about  five-and-twenty  fine  rubbings  of  Cornish 
stones,  mostly  monumental,  and  of  the  Romano. 
British  period.  Among  the  chief  of  these  were 
the  “Men  Scryffa”  (or  inscribed  stone)  of 
Madron,  near  Penzance  ; another  from_  Slaughter, 
bridt^e,  near  Camelford;  another  Irom  Bleu- 
bridge,  near  Galval ; the  Phillack  Stone,  the 
Lanivet  stone,  the  Mawgan  (Rosewortby)  stone, 
the  St.  Clement’s,  Doidon,and  Cardinham  stones, 
mostly  with  Romano-British  legends;  and  also 
the  Castle-Goff  stone,  with  a legend  in  Anglo. 
Saxon.  In  another  part  of  the  room  were 
shown  the  breastplate  of  one  of  the  Bevills, 
several  querns  and  mullers  of  the  British  period, 
the  original  ivory  “ ciata,’’  or  chest,  already 
mentioned,  which  cnce  contained  the  bones  of 
St.  Petroc,  and  in  which  they  were  brought  back 
from  Brittany  when  stolen,  towards  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century.  This,  perhaps,  la  the  most 
interesting  reliquary  now  to  be  found  in  England. 
There  is  one  of  a similar  character  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  but  smaller.  A curious 
measure  of  bronze  cr  bell-metal,  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles,  has  the  Scriptural  legend,  “ With 
wbat  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
you  again.” 

From  tbe  town-hall  it  was  a walk  of  only  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  to  the  parish  church, 
built  over  the  original  well  of  St.  Gueron,  and  on 
the  site  of  tbe  monastery,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  occupied  by  St.  Petroc.  The  water  trom 
this  well  flows  without  intermisBiou,  summer  and 
winter,  and  is  never  known  to  fail.  The  church 
itself  is  the  largest  in  Cornwall,  and  is  at  present 
undero-oing  a substantial  restoration,  from  the 
west  to  the  east  end,  at  the  estimated  cost  of 
about  6,OOOJ.,  towards  which  only  about  1,2001. 
has  been  collected.  The  edifice  dates  from  about 
l-i90,  and  is  a fair  specimen  of  Perpendicular 
architecture.  The  works  appear  to  be  at  a 
standstill. 

A large  party  started  for  Launceston,  intend- 
ing to  visit  Dozmave  pool  on  their  way.  Their 
road  lay  along  the  “backbone”  of  Cornwall, 
the  high  moorlaud  which  so  discomposed  Gilpin. 
The  views,  however,  are  grand,  and  the  air  so 
bracing  that,  in  ordinary  weather,  the  journey 
wouhl  have  been  delightful  throughout.  The 
halfway  bouse,  the  Jamaica  Inn,  was  reached 
safely,  and  while  the  horses  were  resting  some 
of  the  company  set  out  for  a walk  ol  about  two 
miles  over  the  moor  to  Bozmare.  This  and  the 
return  to  tbe  inn  bad  barely  been  made  out, 
when  a thunder-storm,  which  bad  been  for  some 
time  threatening,  broke  out,  accompemied  by 
heavy  rain.  One  or  two  had  lingered  at  Doz- 
mare,  and  had  walked  thence  back  to  Bodmin. 
These  saw  tbe  enchanted  pool  under  the  most 
striking,  if  not  the  most  agreeable,  circum- 
stances  : — 

“ The  many  knotted  water-flags, 

That  whistle  still' aiid  dry  about  the  marge” 
were  lit  up  by  zigzagging  flashes  of  lightning, 
and  the  thunder  rolled  over  the  mere  as  though 
the  oiant  Tregeagle,  who  haunts  the  place,  was 
angry  at  tbe  invasion  of  his  territory.  In  spite 
of  the  storm  tbe  journey  was  pursued  to  Laun- 
ceston, where  the  mayor  received  and  welcomed 
the  Association,  and  where  the  castle  was  visited 
and  explored  so  far  as  the  rain  would  allow.  A 
paper  on  tbe  Castle  of  Lanneestou  had  been 
read  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilkinson,  at  the  Jamaica 
Inn,  to  those  of  the  party  who  did  not  dare  the 
adventure  of  Dozmare.  The  return  to  Bodmm, 
in  rain  and  thunder,  was  safely  accomplished  at 
about  half-past  nine.  In  the  evening  the  mayor 
of  Bodmin  welcomed  the  Association,  at  the 
Guildhall,  and  a covversazione  was  held. 

A short  paper  “ On  the  Horn  of  the  Celts 
was  read  by  Dr.  PhenO.  Compliments  were 
duly  exchanged  between  the  Mayor  of  Bodmin 
and  the  Archmological  Association,  and  tbe 
Bodmin  portion  of  the  Congress  was  concluded. 

Truro. 


special  train  to  Truro,  where  carriages  in  waiting 
conveyed  them  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Corn- 
wall. There  they  were  received  by  tbe  President 
(Mr.  Jonathan  Rashleigh),  Dr.  Jago,  and_  Dr. 
Barham.  The  former  bade  the  Association  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  town  and  to  the  museum, 
which  contained  many  curiosities  illustrating  the 
antiquities  of  the  county.  It  was  a very  great 
privilege  for  them  to  receive  the  visit  of  a learned 
body  such  as  the  Association,  who  were  interested 
in  those  subjects  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  tbe  institution.  He  trusted 
that  a great  deal  of  benefit  would  be  derived 
from  the  visit  of  the  Association,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  much  advantage  would  result 
from  the  light  thrown  by  the  members  of  the 
Association  upon  matters  which  must  always  to 
a great  extent  be  shrouded  in  mystery. 

Mr.  Rashleigh  then  drew  attention  to  a number 
of  curiosities  displayed  on  the  table.  One  was  a 
large  block  of  tin  in  the  form  of  an  astragalus 
(or  knuckle-bone),  being  2 fc.  11  in.  long  from 
the  extremities,  11  iu.  wide,  and  weighing 
158  1b.  This  was  dredged  up  at  tbe  entrance 
of  Falmouth  harbour,  near  St.  Mawea,  abbut  the 
year  1822.  The  chief  interest  attaching  to  this 
block  was  because  of  its  pecular  form.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  the  contemporary  of  Julius  Cmsar  and 
Augustus,  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Bolerinm  (tbe  most  western  part  of 
Cornwall)  cast  tbe  tin  into  the  form  of  astragali, 
which  they  carried  to  an  island  in  front  of 
Britain,  called  Ictie,  which  was  left  dry  at  low 
tides,  and  whence  the  tin  was  taken  to  Gaul, 
over  which  it  travelled  in  about  thirty  days  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  This  Ictis  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  St.  Michael’s  Mount, 
and  the  finding  of  this  peouliarly-formed  block 
confirmed  the  supposition.  The  peculiar  form 
made  it  well  adapted  for  transmission  either  on 
horseback,  as  the  ballast  of  a boat,  or  by  the 
hands  of  men. 

Upon  leaving  the  museum,  the  party  pro- 
ceeded  to  Truro  Quay,  and  in  the  steamer 
Lyoness  cruised  down  the  Fal.  Tbe  trip  was  a 
highly  enjoyable  one,  and  universal  admiration 
was  expressed  at  the  beautiful  scenery  and  the 
lively  surroundings.  Carriages  were  in  waiting 
to  take  the  visitors  to  Pendennis  Castle,  which 
frowned  out  commandingly  above  the  noble 
peninsula. 

Afcer  a dinner  at  the  Royal  Hotel  the  members 
of  the  Association  proceeded  by  the  last  train  to 

Dr.  Jago,  during  the  stay  at  Truro,  favoured 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  with  an 
inspection  of  his  beautiful  collection  of  Spanish 
tapestry  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  brought  over  by 
General  Jones  at  the  last  war,  and  which  are  heir- 
looms  in  Dr.  Jago’s  family.  There  were  several 
yards  of  silk  needlework  laid  on  black  velvet, 
showing  beneath  Roman  arches,  and  a nomber 
of  birds  and  animals,  the  charaoteristios  of  which 
were  well  preserved;  pieces  ot  tapestry  of  a 
similar  character,  tbe  details  being  remarkable 
for  their  drawing  aud  the  extremely  accurate 
manner  in  which  the  botanical  characteristics 
are  given;  and  a quantity  of  lace  of  various 
patterns,  and  a number  of  old  garments 
apparently  belonging  to  the  last  century. 

With  regard  to  Dozmare,  mentioned  above, 
with  its  legends  of  Tregeagle  and  his  hol(e)y 
limpet ; and  its  mythical  association  with  the 
death  of  King  Arthur,  so  touchingly  and  beauti- 
fully  told  by  the  laureate,  and  so  quaintly  set 
forth  by  the  fine  old  author  of  “ Mort  d’ Arthur,” 
Sir  Thomas  Malory,  all  who  have  read  Tennyson 
know  of  the  arm  which, — 


Clad  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful,” 
flashed  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to  receive 
the  famous  Exoalibur  flung  therein  by^  the 
reluctant  knight.  Few,  however,  are  acquainted 
with  the  tale  as  told  by  Malory,  who  re- 
counts  how,  after  Sir  Bedivere  had  twice 
essayed  to  throw  Excalibnr,  in  obedience  to 
Arthur’s  command,  into  tbe  water,  aud  twice, 
tempted  by  its  nobleness  and  richness,  had  hid 
it,  and  told  tbe  dying  King  that  his  will  had 
been  obeved,  and  there  was  nought  to  see,  but 
the  water  wap  and  the  waves  wan;  and  how 
then,  touched  by  the  rebuke  of  bis  master,  “ Sir 
Bedivere  departed,  and  went  to  the  sword,  and 
lightly  took  it  up,  and  went  to  the  waterside,  aud 
there  he  bound  the  girdle  about  tbe  hilt.  And 
then  he  threw  tbe  sword  into  the  water  as  far  as 
be  might ; and  there  came  an  arm  and  a hand 
above  tbe  water,  and  met  it  and  caught  it,— and 
so  shook  it  thrice  and  brandished.  And  then  the 


1 ruro.  ao  shook  it  tfarice  ana  oranoisneu. 

On  Triday  the  members  proceeded  by  omnibes  band  vanished  away  with  tbe  sword  in  water 
to  the  Bodmin.road  station,  and  thence  by  I So  Sir  Bed.veie  came  again  to  tbe  King,  and 


told  him  wbat  be  had  seen.  ‘ Alas ! said  the 
King,  ‘ help  me  from  hence,  for  I dread  me  I have 
tarried  over  long.’  Then  Sir  Bedivere  took 
Arthur  on  his  back,  aud  sowent  with  him  to  the 
water’s  side.  And  when  they  were  at  the  water  s 
side,  even  fast  by  tbe  bank,  hoved  a little  barge 
with  many  fair  ladies  iu  ic,  and  among  them  all 
was  a Queen.”  And  thus  Arthur  went  away 
from  Dozmare  into  tbe  vale  of  Aviliou. 

On  Friday  night  the  Association  reached 
Penzance,  and  slept  opposite  beautiful  Mount  s 
Bay,  with  St.  Michael’s  Mount  to  the  left.  On. 
Saturday  morning  they  started  to  visit  the- 
Land’s  End the  land  of  ferns  and  boulders. 

There  was  no  lack  of  antiquities  on  the  way. 

At  Trembathwas  seen  by  the  roadside  one  ot 
those  ancient  crosses  which,  iu  the  fourtl',  fifth, 
and  sixth  centuries,  were  placed  on  the  paths 
leading  to  tho  church.  This  now  stands  near 
tbe  church.path  of  Madron.  Afterwards,  just 
inside  the  hedge,  was  seen  a monolith,  locally 
called  a piper,  and  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  is  one  of  the  pipers  who,  whilst  running 
away,  were  turned  to  stone,  with  the  maidens, 
for  dancing  on  a Sunday  at  Boscawen-uu. 

The  pre-historio  remains  at  Boscawen-ua  were 
exceedingly  interesting.  Mr.  W.  Copeland 
Borlase,  F.S.A.,  described  it  as  a typical  circle 
for  this  part  of  Cornwall,  and  70  ft.  iu  diameter, 
consisting  of  the  usual  nineteen  stones.  Generally, 
however,  the  Cornish  circles  had  a pillar.stone 
at  the  side  ; but  here  it  was  within,  but  not  in 
the  centre,  being  a little  to  tbe  south-west,  ana 
inclined.  Another  remarkable  thing  about  the 
circle  was  that  in  the  east  there  was  a cromlech, 
which  some  time  ago  was  opened  by  the 
Penzance  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  nothing  whatever  being  found.  In  the 
remains  of  a barrow  they  found  in  a cavitj, 
under  a flat  stone,  resting  on  the  natural  sod, 
burnt  human  bones  aud  bronze  rivets,  apparently 
of  a dagger,  sometimes  found  in  the  Cornish 
barrows.  Jnst  beyond  the  circle  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  barrows  in  the  county.  It  con- 
sisted  of  a circle  of  stones,  and  the  centre  was 
a square-looking  aud  very  large  rock,  with  a flat 
top,  and  in  the  centre  a hole.  It  was  called  the 
Money  Rock,  and  people  said  that  at  the  time  ot 
the  plague  people  brought  their  money  and 
passed  it  through  the  hole  to  some  one  else. 
Mr.  Borlase,  however,  did  not  credit  this  story  j 
for  it  seemed  to  have  been  the  place  were  bodies 
were  burnt;  for  on  opening  the  barrow,  then 
very  much  dilapidated,  and  showing  the  surface 
of  the  centra  stone,  a great  quantity  of  burnt 
earth  was  found  on  the  stone,  and  in  the  trench 
between  the  circle  and  the  stone  were  discovered 
tbe  remains  of  three  Celtic  urns,  with  the  usual 
chevron  pattern.  The  circle  was  mentioned  in 
history,  in  a Welsh  triad.  There  were  traditions 
aud  traces  of  a battle  having  been  fought  at  this 
spot,  and  the  circle  might  have  been  erected  to 
commemorate  it,  and  used  afterwards  as  a place 
of  burial.  . 

At  Carwg-an-wra  was  seen  a cross  similar  to 
the  one  at  Trembath,  and  at  Mayon,  the  Jlaen 
table-stone,  on  which,  according  to  trauition, 
seven  Saxon  Kings  once  dined.  The  same  story 
predicts  that  when  a similar  event  happens  again 
the  world  shall  come  to  an  endl  Sennen  was 
soon  reached  after  this,  and  the  party  left  the 
carriages  and  crowded  into  the  little  church, 
where  Mr.  Symons,  the  churchwarden,  mentioned 
that  the  remains  of  an  old  chapel  still  existed  at 
Sennen  Cove.  In  1807,  400  Roman  coins  of 
copper  and  metal  were  discovered.  Attention 
was  directed  to  a singular  wall  painting  on  the 
south  aisle  discovered  in  the  recent  restoration. 
The  design  is  identical  with  tbe  corporate  sea* 
of  Marazion,  and  Mr.  Symons  suggested  that  ifc 
formed  a background  to  some  memorial  of  the 
St.  Aubyn  family,  who  hold  considerable  property 
in  the  parish.  Mr.  Bloxam  said  tbe  painting 
was  of  the  fifteenth  century  : this  corresponded 
with  the  age  of  the  main  body  of  the  church, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  built  in  the  four- 
teenth,  and  remodelled  in  the  succeeding  century^ 
In  the  north  transept  was  a statue  very  much 
mutilated,  but  which,  be  thought,  represented 
the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  Christ  in  her 
arms.  It  was  observed  that  the  church  did  not 
stand  true  east  and  west,  bnt  in  a line  with  the 
rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  not  on 
St.  John’s  Day,  the  24th  of  June,  but  on  the 
29bh  of  August,  the  day  of  the  saint’s  decollation. 
Attention  was  drawn  to  a long  stone  filling  a slit 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  wall,  through 
which,  according  to  a tradition  cited  by  Bishop 
Jenner,  a tithe  of  milk  was  paid.  In  the  north 
wall  of  tbe  churchyard  was  seen  a peculiar  stone, 
which  might  have  been  a socket  of  an  ancient 
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•cross,  and  in  the  hedge  of  a field  opposite  the 
charch  a very  good  specimen  of  a holed  stone, 
which  has  never  been  recorded.  Mr.  Symons 
suggested  that  the  joining  of  hands  in  the  hole 
made  a contract  binding  between  the  ancient 
inhabitants. 

Laiid's  End  ; its  History. 

In  a few  minutes  the  Land’s  End  was  reached, 
and  the  scene  of  its  impressive  grandeur  was  before 
the  Association,  who  were  not  slow  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  the  downs,  clothed  in  heather,  gorse, 
•and  thrift,  trending  down  to  cliffs  presenting  a 
stem,  broken  front  to  the  restless  sea,  foam- 
fringed  ; and  of  the  bright  sea,  beantifnlly 
coloured  near  the  shore,  and  dotted  with  ship  and 
steamer  beyond.  Just  off  the  land  were  seen  the 
Armed  Knight,  the  Longshipa,  and  the  Bcissons, 
and  faintly  on  the  horizon  lay  the  Scilly  Isles. 
When  all  were  seated  on  the  boulders,  on  the 
•edge  of  the  cliff,  in  full  view  of  this  delightful 
scene,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lach  Szyrma  read  “Notices 
•of  Land’s  End  in  History.” 

The  reason  why  the  spot  whereon  they  stood — 
the  westernmost  point  of  Great  Britain — ^should 
not  abound  in  antiquities  was  not,  he  said, 
difBcult  to  discern.  In  ancient  days  there  were 
two  main  reasons  which  fixed  population  : first, 
fertility,  that  was  the  means  of  living ; and  second , 
safety,  that  was  the  natural  strength  of  the 
place.  The  latter  perhaps  availed  more  even 
•than  the  former,  and  hence  they  had  their  cliff 
•castles,  such  as  Treryn,  or  hill  castles,  such  as 
Castle-au-Dinas,  which,  thongh  now  deserted, 
were  marked  with  remains  of  a past  population. 
A moment’s  glance  wonld  show  how  neither 
reason  availed  at  the  actnal  Padn-au-Lase.  It 
was  now  certainly  a spot  of  no  fertility,  and 
from  its  blunted  form  of  not  very  great  natoral 
strength.  Tintagel  or  Treryn  was  immensely 
superior  for  a cliff  castle.  So,  probably  formed 
as  it  now  was,  their  remote  anoestors  thought 
the  Land’s  End  a most  unattractive  place. 
Still  it  was  mentioned  in  the  Classics.  Ho 
really  thought  it  must  be  the  Bolerinm  of 
Ptolemy,  and  perchance  Cape  Cornwall  over 
yonder,  was  the  Antivoeotium  of  the  writer. 
There  then  on  yon  waters  the  Roman  and 
possibly  the  Phrcnician  ships  must  in  ages  gone 
by  have  sailed.  The  tin  ships  more  than  a 
tboneand  years  ago  may  have  passed  over  those 
waters.  The  fleet  of  Agricola  almost  certainly 
in  their  circumnavigation  of  Great  Britain  must 
have  gone  round  those  capes.  The  splashing 
oars  of  the  galleys,  the  beaks  of  the  tiremes, 
must  have  been  once  seen  from  where 
they  stood.  As  to  the  Saxon  invasion,  the 
legend  talked  of  Athelstan  in  Bnryan  and  at 
Scilly.  Of  the  Danes  there  seemed  to  be  more 
than  legend.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Land's 
End  would  seem  particularly  suited  to  the 
hardy  Vikings.  Sennen  Cove  would  seem  just 
the  spot  the  old  sea  kings  would  love.  So  remote, 
so  sheltered,  so  hidJeu  by  hills,  such  a capital 
strand  to  pull  up  their  galleys  there  for  them  to 
land  and  commence  depredations.  And  so  tradi- 
tion preseuted  a colony  of  Danes,  whose  blonde 
hair  marked  them  from  the  Celts  around,  to 
have  settled  in  Sennen.  In  many  parts  of 
Penwith  the  aspect  of  the  people  shows  a mix- 
ture  of  Scandinavian  blood  quite  distinct  frouj 
the  Celtic  aspect  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mining  districts,  where  the  true  Cornish  is  to  be 
found.  Perchance  some  of  the  Newlyn  fisher- 
men who  sailed  in  a common  fishing.boat  to 
Australia  had  some  of  the  Viking  blood  in 
them.  The  Norman  Couqoest  had  not  much  to 
do  with  the  Land’s  End.  Those  moors  were  not 
rich  enongh  to  be  recorded  in  Domesday,  though 
the  estate  of  Eglosberrie,  belonging  to  the  canons 
of  Buryan,  was  there  recorded.  The  mysterious 
statement  so  often  repeated  in  the  county 
history,  that  King  Stephen  landed  at  Land’s 
End,  he  could  not  verify,  and  though  he  had  not 
found  definite  evidence  of  it,  the  story  of  King 
John’s  landing,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  would 
seem  more  authentic,  as  John  certainly  gave  a 
charter  to  Helston,  and  was,  as  Earl  of  Mortain, 
connected  with  the  county,  as  also  his  son 
Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  Earl  of  Cornwall. 
If  it  might  be  doubted  that  real  kings  did 
honour  the  Land’s  End  with  their  presence,  a 
would-be  king,  Perkin  Warbeck,  was  either  there 
or  at  St.  Ives.  If  there  was  any  foundation  for 
the  legend  of  the  visit  of  a queen  to  Bur-nn-hal, 
might  it  not  be  Catherine  Gordon,  who  stayed  at 
St.  Michael’s  Mount,  as  a queen,  during  her 
husband’s  campaign  to  Bodmin,  and  thence  into 
the  heart  of  England,  ending  by  his  defeat, 
imprisonment,  and.  ultimately,  execution.  The 
■“White  Rose”  was  taken  prisoner  by  Lord 


Danbury,  and  pardoned  by  Henry  VII.  Sennen 
Church,  like  so  many  of  the  West  Cornish 
churches,  was  erected  during  the  wars  of  the 
Roses.  During  the  middle  ages  an  iron  spire 
stood  on  the  rock  “ The  Armed  Knight.”  Some 
thought  it  was  pat  np  by  the  Romans,  others  by 
Athelstan,  but  it  was  most  probably  mediasval, 
and  in  16-I7  a great  storm  knocked  it  down  and 
a great  part  of  the  rock  with  it. 

The  Land’s  End  delighted  all  j and  here  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Penzance  charmingly 
entertained  the  company.  On  the  turf  imme- 
diately oresting  the  rook  masses  which  guard 
this  grandest  of  British  coasts  rose  a tent,  which 
seemed  full  of  agreeable  promises.  Bnt  the 
reality,  when  at  last  disclosed,  left  all  such 
promises  far  behind.  The  Mayor,  in  his  “collar 
of  gold,”  presided  over  a feast  which,  on  that 
wil(l  spot,  reminded  one  of  the  banquet  supplied 
to  Aladdin  on  the  rubbing  of  his  magio  lamp. 
Soups  and  entrees,  iced  pndding  and  creams, — 
to  say  nothing  of  champagne  and  claret, — 
are  comforts  and  consolations  which  no  one 
expects  to  find  springing  up  in  a wilderness  of 
rock  and  water.  Bnt  here  they  were;  and 
whatever  memories  of  their  visit  to  Cornwall 
may  be  carried  to  their  homes  by  the  archmo- 
logists,  they  will  surely  retain  grateful  recollec- 
tions of  the  Mayor  of  Penzance,  and  of  his  moat 
welcome  hospitality. 

Once  more  away  j so  that  Penzance  may  be 
reached  in  time  for  an  evening  meeting.  There 
is  no  rest  for  the  wicked  (any  more  than  for  the 
good)  amongst  arcbseologists  with  a programme. 

In  St.  John’s  Hall  accordingly  at  night  Mr. 
R.  N.  Worth  read  a paper  entitled, — 

The  Ancient  Boroughs  of  Cornwall,  with  Notes 

on  their  Arms  and  Devices.  ■ 

Years  tamed  politics  into  history,  and  made 
partisanship  archmology.  Had  the  British  Arohm- 
ological  Association  been  in  existence  and  a 
congress  held  in  Cornwall  half  a century  since, 
this  subject  must  have  been  avoided.  Angry 
passions  wonld  have  been  roused  by  the  merest 
hint  thereon,  and  the  meeting  whereat  it  was 
introdnced  would  have  been  far  more  lively  than 
pleasant.  But  the  old  system  had  been  dead  so 
long,  that  the  peculiarities  which  made  Cornwall 
famous  in  the  electoral  history  of  England  were 
in  the  recollection  of  very  few.  Prior  to  the 
date  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  Cornwall  swarmed 
with  Parliamentary  constituencies.  He  would 
not  say  that  every  fishing  village  and  every 
hamlet  sent  representatives  to  the  Honse  of 
Commons;  but  the  dingiest  and  meanest  did. 
Before  the  disfranchisement  in  182i,  the  most 
shameless  bribery  and  corruption  prevailed  in 
the  village  of  Grampound.  Cornwall  contained 
twenty-one  Parliamentary  boroughs,  and  with 
the  two  knights  of  the  shire  returned  forty-fonr 
members,  one  leas  only  than  the  representation 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  In  two  in- 
stances  what  was  practically  one  town  was,  by 
an  ingenious  process  of  subdivision,  made  to 
return  four  members.  The  total  population  of 
the  twenty-one  borough  constituencies  half  a 
century  ago  did  not  r^ach  40,000;  and  they  bad 
between  them  less  than  2,000;voters.  In  only 
half  a dozen  instances  were  there  more  than  fifty 
voters  to  a borough,  and  in  two  cases  there  were 
less  than  ten.  This  very  remarkable  endowment 
of  political  power  arose  entirely  from  the  con- 
nexion of  the  ooonty  with  the  Crown  throngh 
the  dnohy,  as  Borlase  in  “Antiquities”  clearly 
proved.  Originally  Cornwall  was  not  more 
favoured  than  other  counties,  and  only  seven 
towns  therein  contributed  to  the  Pailiaments  of 
Edward  I.  Five  of  these  still  retained  their 
privileges  ; while  of  all  those  added  subsequently 
only  two  survived.  The  ancient  oonstitntion  was 
thereby  substantially  sound.  Prom  the  time  of 
the  early  Edwards  no  change  was  made  in  the 
Parliamentary  representation  of  the  county 
worthy  of  note,  until  Edward  VI.  commenced 
borough  making,  which  was  continued  during 
the  next  two  reigns,  the  duchy  in  all  three  vest- 
ing  in  the  Crown.  Enough,  however,  of  politics. 

On  Relics  of  Baal-Wnrship. 

On  this  subject,  the  Rev.  S.  Mayhew  read  a 
paper.  The  ages  connected  with  the  mystic  circles 
and  logan  atones  of  Cornwall,  with  cromlech  and 
hat  village,  with  Draidical  rale  and  rites,  affected 
them  by  a peculiar  power.  Their  monuments  of 
a grey  antiquity  acknowledged  a rivalry  only  in 
the  solemn  relics  of  the  wastes  of  Anglesea. 
But  the  lingering  traditions  of  ancient  Cornwall 
do  more  than  the  monuments  of  Mona’s  Isle : 
they  bring  tis  in  presence  of  those  days  when 
■ “the  first  ships  of  Phcenicia  cast  anchor  on 


those  shores,  bearing  to  the  western  isles,  with 
articles  of  barter  and  the  price  of  trade,  the 
elements  of  a religion  destined  to  unite  the 
coasts  of  the  tideless  Mediterranean  with  the 
sea-vexed  isles,  and  rites  destined  to  survive  in 
form  and  popular  custom,  more  or  less  obscure, 
in  eras  of  a pure  faith  and  promulgation  of  a 
divine  revelation.  Surely,  then,  some  notices  of 
a worship  dating  its  origin  probably  before  the 
Noachian  deluge,  flourishing  with  fast  hold  on 
eastern  nations,  and  lingering  still  amongst 
Christian  peoples  in  shadows  and  echoes,  cannot 
be  uninteresting  or  out  of  place  in  this  county — 
its  cradle  and  scene  of  its  youth  and  strength. 
In  Penzance  it  was  a custom  on  the  23rd  of  June 
to  light  a bonfire,  and  when  it  was  consumed 
the  illumination  was  continued  by  blazing  torches 
carried  in  procession  until  the  “eye”  was 
formed  through  which  passed  the  long  line  of 
these  Midenmmer  revellers.  This  custom  was 
but  a degenerate  observance  of  ancient  Baalitio 
worship — wrought  oat  in  other  places  and  days 
more  remote  to  a more  complete  resemblance 
of  the  festival  by  spreading  beneath  the  open 
sky  a table  laden  with  provisions,  to  which 
the  torch. bearers  were  invited.  The  antiquity  of 
the  worship  and  service  of  Baal  was  proved 
by  the  inspired  record,  as  well  as  its  rapid 
growth  among  the  Israelites,  until  the  image  of 
Baal  occupied  or  usurped  the  throne  in  the  holy 
sanctuary,  and  houses  dedicated  to  the  sun.  The 
worship  was  celebrated  chiefly  on  high  places, 
where  an  emblematic  fire  perpetually  burned,  or 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  fell  first  on  the 
elevated  temple.  The  western  progress  of  these 
idolatries  brought  them  amongst  people  rude 
and  uncivilised,  losing  entirely  the  original, 
and  substituting  cruel  and  inhuman  rites. 
The  worship  of  the  life-giving  element  was 
lost  in  that  of  the  destructive.  This  demanded 
fiery  purifications  and  immolation  of  human 
victims — and  the  postnlant  for  holiness  was 
passed  between  two  fires  or  throngh  the  flame 
itself.  At  first  the  object  of  adoration  was 
presented  without  material  form  on  many  a hill, 
top — priest  and  worshippers  greeted  the  rising 
lord  of  day.  Hence  arose  hereafter  his  hill 
altars.  The  fearful  Moloch  of  Kinnom,  and 
African  coast,  the  calf  relics,  found  in  recent 
excavations  in  Jerosalem,  the  tops  of  the  horns 
of  young  bullocks  found  in  the  cottages  of  the 
western  Irish  with  ascription  of  mystic  powers, 
and  three  previous  relics  (produced)  of  Celtic 
reverence  and  Phcenioian  idolatry  exhumed  far 
below  the  streets  of  London,  were  all  telling  the 
same  story  of  Baalitio  worship.  The  second  part 
of  the  rev.  gentleman’s  paper,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  received,  wae  a recital  of  facte  of 
singular  interest,  illustrating  the  “ ingraining 
of  Baal  ” with  popular  caatom,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  where  the  annual  farm.rents  were  still 
called  by  the  farmers  “ Cios  na  Beltaine” — the 
rent  of  Baal’s  fire. 

A discussion  followed.  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Lach 
Szyrma  pointed  ont  as  curious  that  whilst  there 
were  no  remains  of  the  floral  worship  described 
by  ancient  writers,  there  was  no  record  of  that 
fire-worship  of  which  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere 
there  were  remains.  Too  much  dependence  could 
not  be  placed  on  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
word  bal  or  bel  in  Cornwall,  as  bal  simply  meant 
a mine  or  work.  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth,  F.G.S.,  men- 
tioned that  at  Polperro  now,  at  the  summer 
solstice,  fires  were  lighted,  and  the  children  ran 
throngh  the  fire.  Bal  was  originally  applied  to 
stream-works  and  hael  to  pit-works.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Borlase  asked  if  the  relics  found  in  Cornwall,  and 
reputed  to  be  Phcenioian,  conld  be  identified  with 
relics  found  in  other  places  where  the  presence  of 
the  Phcnnicians  was  more  certainly  established 
than  in  Cornwall  ? The  Rev.  Mr.  Mayhew  said  the 
objects  ho  had  produced  were  all  found  at  places 
which  had  remains  of  Baalitio  worship  in 
local  customs.  Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A.,  stated  that 
in  French  moseums  were  to  bo  seen  examples  of 
those  articles  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  considering  Phcooiciaii,  and  which  were  found 
on  the  track  taken  by  the  Phoenicians,  when, 
after  the  destruction  of  their  fleets,  their  trade 
in  tin  with  England  was  carried  across  France 
from  Brittany  to  Marseilles.  All  people  who  had 
any  religious  worship  worthy  of  the  name  were 
in  the  habit  of  dedicating  all  they  considered 
valuable  to  tboir  deities,  and  was  it  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Phcenicians,  who  traded  with 
the  Casaiterides  for  tin,  which  was  the  grand 
important  article  required  for  Roman  arms  and 
armonr, — and  as  valuable  as  gold  is  now, — •gave 
to  the  source  of  their  wealth  the  name  of  their 
god  Baal,  and  hence  bal,  a mine-workp  The 
^Rev.  Mr.  Mayhew  believed  that  the  stone  circles 
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visited  that  day  were  erected  for  the  worship  of 
the  BUD,  and  Dr.  Phene  fully  conoarred. 

A paper  by  Mr.  Henry  Jenner  was  also  read, 
on  “ The  Aooienfe  Cornish  Language,”  but  we 
cannot  now  afford  more  space  to  the  Association, 
so  we  most  break  off,  and  try  and  find  room  in 
our  next  for  the  remainder  of  the  record. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
PARIS,  1878. 

JI.  Ke.wtz  (not  M.  Krautz,  as  printed  in  the 
last  communication)  has  now  been  appointed 
engineer.in. chief  of  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion of  1878,  and  be  has  under  him  other  com. 
misaioners  to  direct  the  construction  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  building.  Now  may 
be  seen  on  the  Champs  de  Mars  six  firmly  placed 
stakes,  about  3 ft.  or  ^ ft.  high,  marking  the  level 
of  the  enormous  flooring  of  the  future  Exhibi- 
tion,  a level  which  precisely  corresponds  with 
the  lowest  step  of  the  Trocadero.  So  far  the 
Exhibition  builders  have  fairly  broken  ground, 
but  it  will  not  be  until  the  Ist  of  September  that 
further  works  will  be  proceeded  with  on  the  spot, 
when  the  first  erections  will  consist  of  the  offices 
of  the  administration,  which  are  now  temporarily 
occupying  No.  4 of  the  apartments  of  the  Palais 
de  I’lndustrie,  and  where  a staff  of  officials  is 
already  accumulating,  fi'om  whom  ranch  infor. 
mation  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  possible  that  M.  du  Sommerard,  who  in 
1867  was  delegate  of  heaux-art^,  and,  as  will  be 
remembered,  general  commissioner  for  London 
in  1870,  will  hold  a very  conspicuous  place  in  the 
administration  of  this  enormous  transaction. 

There  is  no  chance  here  in  Paris  of  any  of 
that  either  real  or  affected  indifference  which 
has  exi.sted,  or  appeared  to  exist,  in  England  on 
the  subject  of  great  exhibitions,  since  the  memo- 
rable year  of  1851.  Here,  one  never  finds 
people  complaining  that  exhibitions  bore  them; 
they  are  here  a delight  to  all,  and  few  manu- 
facturers complain  of  their  losses,  while  the 
whole  industrial  and  pleasure -seeking  world 
rejoices  at  the  prospect  of  a sight  which  it  is 
expected  will  surpass  the  glories  of  the  Imperial 
world’s  show.  Prince  Bismarck,  however,  is  not 
of  this  opinion,  for  we  hear  that  the  other  day, 
on  his  receiving  a depotation  of  Prussian  work- 
men, who  sought  bis  advice  with  regard  to  their 
action  in  contributing  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  he 
received  the  deputation  coldly,  and  snubbed  in 
the  most  decided  manner  any  idea  of  the 
German  government  giving  its  recognition  to 
the  project. 

From  this  moment  until  the  1st  of  May,  1878, 
not  a day  will  be  lost  by  the  methodical  organi- 
sation  that  is  already  developing  itself.  Official- 
ism here  partakes  of  the  beauty  that  surrounds 
one  everywhere,  and  out  of  the  utmost  disorder 
it  contrives  to  develop  a system  that  seems  to 
work  admirably. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
(M.  Teieserenc  de  Bort)  has  addressed  from 
Versailles  a model  circular  to  the  various  prd/ets 
throughout  the  country,  calling  upon  them  to 
immediately  put  themselves  in  oommunication 
with  the  heads  of  every  branch  of  industry 
throughout  their  department;  and  in  this  way 
every  arro)id!sseme)it,  every  cautou,  and  every 
commune  will  be  able  to  contribute  information 
relating  to  the  interests  of  the  Exhibition. 

It  was  the  Exhibition  of  1867  that  made  Alma 
Tadema’s  splendid  work  familiar  to  us  ; that  at 
Kensington  in  1872  brought  Rcgnanlt’s  two 
great  pictures  to  England, — the  portrait  of 
Prim,  and  the  “Headsman;”  and  who  knows 
but  that  this  forthcoming  Exhibition  may  show 
us  another  Regnault,  to  whose  memory,  by-the- 
bye,  the  Parisians  have  just  erected  a monument 
at  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts,  inaugurated  by 
M.  Waddington ; and  from  Henri  Regnault, 
regarded  as  the  highest  development  of  modern 
French  art,  down  to  the  smallest  workers  in 
mechanical  dexterity,  creative  activity  will  reign 
everywhere,  down  to  the  smallest  ingenious  con- 
triver who  is  certain  to  bring  out  something 
which  we. hope  may  be  more  amusing,  it  can 
scarcely  be  more  general,  that  the  little  miserable 
musical  instrument  (we  suppose  we  must  call  it 
Bo),  the  cri'-cri,  which  is  nowin  the  hands  of 
two-thirds,  perhaps,  of  the  Parisians.  By  the 
time  of  the  Exhibition  the  cri-cri  will  have  long 
since  given  way  to  some  other  popular  trifle, 
although  we  fear  that  we  have  in  England  in  the 
meantime  to  endure  its  wretched  chirp  j for  its 
inventor,  who,  shame  to  the  profession,  is  a 
rausioian  himself,  has  patented  it  for  all  civilised 
countries. 


In  the  allusion  to  the  proposed  tower  (p.  779, 
o'lde)  on  the  Trocadero,  its  name  was  misspelt,  it 
should  have  been  the  Acrobele  ; but  little  is  said 
about  it,  and  it  is  not  likely,  we  hear,  that  it 
will  be  erected  by  1878, — if  ever. 

Paris. 


NEW  MONUMENTS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

Last  week  two  public  monuments  were 
inaugurated  in  Edinburgh, — one  in  honour  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  the  other  of  Dr.  Livingstone, 
the  African  explorer. 

The  Prince  Consort  Memorial  was  designed 
by  Mr.,  now  Sir,  John  Steel),  R.S.A.,  the  arrange- 
ment and  grouping  having  apparently  been 
suggested  by  the  monument  to  Frederick  the 
Great  at  Berlin,  being  an  equestrian  statue 
surrounded  by  subordinate  groups  at  the  angles 
npon  a lower  level. 

The  entire  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
crown  of  the  bead  is  32  ft.  The  pedestal, 
which  is  17  ft.  high,  is  composed  of  polished 
Peterhead  granite,  in  large  blocks,  and  is  perhaps 
the  finest  e.xample  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
It  is  adorned  on  its  four  sides  by  bas-relieffl 
and  insignia  in  bronze.  The  horse  and  figure, 
which  together  are  15  ft.  high,  and  the  bas- 
reliefs,  were  exeonted  by  Sir  John  Steell  himself; 
the  other  portions  be  entrusted  to  brother- 
artists. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  monument  is  a most 
appropriate  one,  in  the  centre  of  Charlotte- 
square,  and  as  seerf  from  the  east,  along  the 
vista  of  George-street,  with  St.  George’s  Church 
as  a back-ground,  the  effect  is  highly  satis- 
factory. 

The  Prince  is  represented  in  a field-marshal’s 
uniform,  seated  erect  in  the  saddle ; bis  right 
hand  bangs  by  hia  side,  and  bolds  his  plumed 
hat,  and  in  his  left;  he  holds  the  reins  of  the 
steed,  which  stands  on  all  fours,  with  its  neck, 
gracefully  arched,  showing  just  sufficient  action 
to  take  away  any  feeling  of  stiffness,  and,  as 
seen  from  all  points  of  view,  the  lines  compose 
gracefully.  The  statue  is  represented  looking 
to  the  south,  and  the  bas-reliefs  jepresent 
respectively  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince,  the  Royal  pair  in  the  domestic  circle,  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the 
Prince  distributing  prizes  to  distingniehed  stu- 
dents. These  bas-reliefs  strike  us  as  the  least 
effective  and  satisfactory  part  of  the  work.  At 
the  base  of  each  of  the  bas-reliefs  are  orna- 
ments in  bronze,  representing  the  badges  worn 
by  the  Prince,  his  heraldic  bearings,  and  the 
emblems  of  peace  and  war.  The  four  angle 
groups  each  consist  of  three  figures  of  the  size 
of  life,  and  represent  different  grades  of  society 
paying  their  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  Prince,  by  placing  wreaths  upon  the  pedestal 
of  the  monument.  Although  designed  by  others, 
they  were  subject  to  the  approval  and  suggestions 
of  the  original  designer,  so  tbair  the  whole  should 
be  in  harmony.  Two  of  these  have  been  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson  ; that  at  the 
south-east  represents  a labourer,  his  wife  and 
child ; that  to  the  north-east  the  professor,  the 
artist,  and  tbo  student.  The  group  to  the  south- 
west is  by  Mr,  W.  Brodie,  R.S.A.,  and  consists  of 
the  figures  of  a peer  in  bis  robes,  hia  wife  and 
child;  and  in  that  at  the  north-west  angle  we 
have  a soldier,  a sailor,  and  an  engineer.  These 
groups  are  all  composed  so  that  the  lines  carry 
the  eye  inward  and  upwards  towards  the  prin- 
oipal  figure,  but  they  display  considerable  action 
and  individoality  of  treatment,  the  first  and 
last-mentioned  espooially. 

The  promoters  have  no  reason  to  regret  the 
long  delay  which  baa  occurred  in  carrying  out 
the  monument,  which  is  a worthy  addition  to 
the  attractions  of  the  city. 

The  proceedings  at  the  inauguration  by  her 
Majesty  passed  off  in  the  happiest  manner,  and 
the  general  feeling  is  that  the  honour  bestowed 
upon  the  sculptor  is  deserved. 

On  Tuesday,  the  15tb  instant,  the  statue  of 
Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African  traveller,  was  un- 
veiled by  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  city,  in 
presence  of  a number  of  the  subsoribers  and 
others.  The  statue  is  placed  in  the  Prince’s- 
street  Gardens,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
Scott  monument,  and  at  once  strikes  the  eye  as 
being  too  small  for  the  situation,  being  only 
about  8 ft.  in  height.  The  explorer  is  represented 
in  a free  and  easy  sort  of  costume,  such  as  be 
may  have  worn  during  hia  travels, — something 
like  the  Garibaldi  uniform,  with  the  addition  of 
a short  loose  cloak  over  the  left  shoulder.  In 
the  broad  belt  which  encircles  his  waist  is  stock 
a revolver,  and  a small  courier  bag  is  slung  by 


a strap  from  the  shoulders ; substantial  laced 
boots  encase  the  feet,  and  leather  gaiters  protect 
the  lower  limbs.  In  the  right  hand  is  held  a 
Bible,  and  the  left  rests  upon  the  shaft  of  an 
axe.  Stability  is  given  to  the  figure  by  the 
stump  of  a palm-tree,  over  which  is  thrown  a- 
lion’s  skin,  and  on  the  ground  lie  a sextant,  an 
elephant’s  tusk,  and  other  acoeseories. 

As  seen  right  in  front,  the  figure  appears 
well  posed,  and  the  action  energetic  without  being 
violent,  butfrom other  points  of  view, — espeoially 
fromthelowerelevationof  the  Waverley  Bridge, — 
the  lines  do  not  combine  so  well,  and,  as  already 
stated,  the  situation  is  not  a happy  one  for  a 
figure  of  the  size.  The  pedestal  too,  which  is 
almost  a cube,  adds  to  the  effect  of  littleness; 
one  circular  on  plan,  and  rather  higher,  would, 
we  think,  have  been  more  suitable.  Placed  in  a 
more  confined  space,  such  as  a quadrangle,  the 
statne,  which  is  boldly  modelled,  would  have 
appeared  to  much  greater  advantage,  and  the 
effect  of  littleness  would  not  have  been  so 
apparent.  Mrs.  D.  0.  Hill  is  the  sculptor. 


UNDERGROUND  RAIL  IN  PARIS. 

A COMMITTEE,  Under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Ferdinand  Duval,  has  been  appointed  to  study 
the  possibility  of  constructing  an  uuderground 
railway  in  Paris,  and  several  meetings  have  been 
held  to  that  effect.  Five  schemes  were  sub- 
mitted and  discussed,  each  proposing  to  unite- 
the  chief  railway  stations  of  Paris  to  a number 
of  lines  which  would  terminate  at  some  central 
station,  to  be  built  either  under  the  Louvre,  the 
Halles,  or  the  Opera.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
railway  should  run  under  the  boulevards,  the 
faubourgs  Saint  Martin,  Saint  Denis,  Mont- 
martre, and  the  Rues  de  la  Chaussee  d’Antin,  de 
Ilivoli,  (tc.  The  chief  impediment  is  the  diffi- 
oulty  of  crossing  the  Seine,  and  the  commission 
is  in  favour  of  building  three  covered  bridges 
over  this  river.  Such  are  the  vague  outlines  of 
the  schemes  which  have  found  most  favour,  and 
which  will  probably  be  brought  before  the  public 
at  no  distant  date.  The  committee  is  now 
studying  the  details  elaborated  in  more  minute 
plans.  We  should  raeution  also  that  several 
eminent  engineers  came  over  to  London  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June  to  visit  our  metro- 
politan railway,  with  a view  to  the  construction 
of  some  similar  means  of  communication  in 
Paris.  Among  these  gentlemen  we  were  able  to 
note  the  presence  of  M.  Alphaud,  Director  of 
the  Travaux  de  Paris;  MM.  Buffet,  Gregotre, 
and  Huet,  Ingenieurs  des  Fonts  et  Cbauaeues ; 
and  M.  Hochereau,  Chief  of  the  Public  Thorough- 
fares  Department. 


THE  COST  OF  WIDENING  THE  HARROW 
ROAD. 

The  widening  of  Harrow.road  is  amongst  the 
improvements  which  are  about  to  be  carried  out 
in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
large  sum  which  it  will  cost  was  incidentally 
stated  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Paddington 
Vestry.  Mr.  Braid,  one  of  the  members,  com- 
plained of  the  delay  which  bad  taken  place  in 
carrying  out  the  improvement,  and  urged  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  be- 
pressed  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Roche,  the  repre- 
sentative  of  the  vestry  at  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
observed,  in  reply,  that  the  improvement  was 
one  of  a series  of  improvements  the  cost  of 
whioh  would  exceed  two  millions.  No  time  had 
been  lost  respecting  the  Harrow-road  improve- 
ment, the  claims  sent  in  in  connexion  with  which- 
amounted  to  168,0001,,  and  settlements  to  the 
extent  of  123,0001.  had  taken  place.  Almost  all 
the  properties  had  been  acquired,  and  absolute 
possession  of  the  whole  must  be  given  by  Sep- 
tember 29th.  The  houses  would  then  be  sold, 
and  the  work  oommenced. 


THE  TOWER  OF  HASSAN,  RABAT, 
MOROCCO. 

lx  our  present  number  we  give  a view  of  the 
Tower  of  Haasan  at  Rabat.  This  edifice,  beside 
being  a fine  example  of  Moorish  art  at  its  best 
period,  is  of  extreme  interest  from  its  historical 
associations,  it  being  one  of  three  similar  towers 
built  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  Sevillian 
architect  and  mathematician,  Al-Geber,  by  order 
of  the  renowned  sultan,  Yakub-aLMansiir,  the 
companion  towers  being  the  Koutoubyn  tower 
in  the  city  of  Morocco,  and  the  well-known 
" Giralda”  at  Seville.  The  cost  of  the  erection 
of  these  towers,  the  magnificent  mosques  of 
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which  they  formed  the  minarets,  the  city  of 
Rabat  and  the  citadel  of  the  city  of  Morocco, 
was  defrayed  from  the  booty  captnred  from  the 
Spaniards  at  the  battle  of  Alaroos  in  which 
waa  of  snoh  value  that  we  are  told  that  no  more 
than  a fifth  part  was  required  to  pay  for  these 
great  public  works,  in  the  erection  of  which  forty 
thousand  Christian  slaves  were  employed,  to 
whom  freedom  was  granted  on  their  com. 
pletion. 

The  Hassan  tower  is  situated  about  a mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bou.Eegreg,  which 
runs  between  the  towns  of  Sales  and  Rabat,  and 
being  on  high  ground,  it  may  be  seen  from  many  , 
miles  to  seaward.  The  ruins  of  the  mosque,  of 
which  it  was  an  appendage,  still  occupy  a large 
area  on  the  south  side.  The  roof  of  this  mosque 
was  supported  by  three  hundred  and  sixty 
columuB,  many  of  which  are  still  standing, 
though  the  greater  number  are  lying  prostrate, 
and  overgrown  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  walls 
of  the  tower,  which  are  of  hewn  stone  throngh. 
out,  are  of  great  thickness,  and  externally  deco, 
rated  with  those  richly-carved  arabesques  which, 
in  the  sister  tower  at  Seville,  have  been  aptly 
compared  by  a recent  writer  to  Mechlin  lace 
]ietrified.  Light  is  admitted  to  the  interior  by 
a number  of  windows  and  loopholes  differing  in 
form  in  each  story,  but  all  equally  elegant  in 
design  and  workmanship.  The  interior  of  the 


tower  is  composed  of  five  square  apartments, 
having  ceilings  of  stucco,  richly  ornamented  in 
patterns  similar  to  those  in  the  Alhambra  at 
Granada.  The  ascent  past  these  apartments  to 
the  snmmit  of  the  tower  is  by  means  of  a spiral 
inclined  plane,  each  as  in  many  such  edifices 
takes  the  place  of  stairs,  so  that  a horse  might 
be  easily  ridden  to  the  top, — a feat  which  is  said 
to  have  been  performed  at  Seville  by  a Soottish 
knight,  who  in  this  manner  ascended  the 
Giralda,  and  proclaimed  from  the  gallery,  whence 
the  mneddin  had  been  accustomed  to  call  the 
faithful  to  prayer,  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  Christians,  nnder  San  Fernando,  in  1218. 
This  inclined  plane  in  the  Hassan  tower  is, 
indeed,  so  wide  that  three  horses  might  go  up 
it  abreast,  or  a carriage  might  be  driven  to 
the  top. 

. The  tower  was  in  perfect  preservation  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  but  since  that  time 
it  has  suffered  much  damage  from  lightning,  as 
well  as  from  the  destructive  propensities  of  the 
Moors,  who  unscrupnlonsly  destroy  their  most 
interesting  national  monuments  for  the  sake  of 
the  building  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed.  It  is  nearly  60  ft.  square  at  the  base,  and  , 
its  present  height  is  somewhat  under  200  ft. 
When  complete  it  was  probably  100  ft.  more  lofty, 
moat  likely  being  surmounted  by  a smaller  tower 
or  steeple  terminated  by  a staff  bearing  metal 


globes  similar  to  those  which  still  decorate  the 
summit  of  the  sister  tower  at  Morocco,  or  to 
those  which  terminated  the  minaret  at  Seville  until 
they  were  thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of 
1395,  after  which  they  were  replaced  by  the 
vaue  whence  the  tower  derived  its  present  title 
of  the  Giralda  (Anglice,  a weathercock). 

From  Al-Geber,  the  architect  of  the  Hassan 
tower,  the  science  of  quantities,  first  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  Arabs,  received  its  name. 
Though  known  previously,  algebra,  like  many 
other  branches  of  science,  was  more  successfully 
developed  by  them  than  it  bad  been  before,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  he  who  first 
introduced  the  system  among  his  countrymen  in 
Spain.  The  three  towers  of  Seville,  Morocco, 
and  Rabat,  are  the  chief  existing  works  which  are 
universally  acknowledged  as  owing  their  origin 
to  the  genius  of  Al-Geber  j but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  among  the  splendid  relics 
of  Moorish  architectural  art  still  remaining  in 
Spain  and  Morocco  there  are  many,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rabat,  the  merits  of  which 
are  due  to  bis  taste  and  skill. 

The  engraving  is  from  a sketch  made  on  the 
spot  by  Mr.  Trovey  Blackmore,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a journey  in  Morocco,  when  he 
spent  some  time  in  an  investigation  of  the  many 
interesting  historical  monuments  in  that  little. 
' frequented  laud. 
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ST.  MARY  . LB  . STRAND. 

BUILDING  AND  REBUILDING. 

From  the  Thames  the  pariah  exteeds  north- 
wards a short  qoarter  of  a mile,  till  the  frontier 
of  St.  Martin’s  is  reached.  From  Newcastle, 
street,  on  the  east,  to  the  Savoy,  is  aboet  the 
same  distance.  Altboogh  these  are  not  mag- 
nificent dimensions  in  London,  they  suggest, 
when  used  of  an  old  parish  in  its  centre, — ranged 
over  at  large, — not  a little  fulness  of  exposition. 
Afull  resounding  line  of  well-composed  bourgeois 
might  be  pub  round  the  boundary  of  such  a 
parish,  and  leave  much  of  the  story  untold.  The 
text  of  Mr.  Diprose’s  pleasant,  chatty  “ Account 
of  St.  Clement  Danes, *’~tbo  neighbour.parish 
to  the  east, — would  reach  (the  result  of  careful 
survey)  a well-moasured  mile,  and  leave  a good 
fraction  of  surplusage.  Therefore,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  keep  near  the  buildings  shown  in  the 
view,  page  833,  and  not  get  out  of  sight  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  parish.  This  rone  near 
oy  Newoastle-street  into  Wych-street,  along  the 
centre  of  Drury. lane  to  White  Hart-street,  and 
then  turns  to  the  westward.  It  may  not  be 


amiss'  to  begin  by  repeating  the  story  which 
brings  back  green  fields  within  reach  of  a loud 
shout  from  the  Strand. 

In  Elizabeth’s  time,  the  way  from  the  open 
oonntry  north  of  the  village  of  St.  Giles  to  the 
Strand  and  the  Thames,  started  southwards  from 
the  straggling  houses  of  Broad  St.  Giles,  not  yet 
reached  by  the  western  buildings  of  High 
Oldborne.  To  east  and  west  of  the  southward 
trending  lane  [Drury-lane]  were  the  open  fields. 
These  lasted  on  the  east  side  down  to  Drury 
House,  which,  with  its  outbuildings  and  gardens, 
filled  up  the  obtuse  corner  formed  by  the 
lane  and  the  Via  de  Aldewyoh  [Wych.streetJ, 
leading  to  St.  Clement's  Church.  After  the 
fields  on  the  west  side  came  the  Convent  Garden. 
Buildings,  not  so  very  densely  packed, — if  in 
those  respects  Aggas’s  maps  are  to  be  taken 
seriously, — filled  the  interval  southwards  to  the 
Strand.  The  Strand  itself  was  reached;  by  the 
narrow  way, — then  probably  without  a name, — 
since  known  as  Maypole-alley,  Little  Drury  .lane, 
and  (now)  Drury-conrb.  In  the  reigns  of  the 
first  James  and  the  first  Charles,  the  village  of 
St.  Giles  joined  itself  to  London  without  a break. 


The  lane, — quasi-rnral  a century  before, — was 
in  1658  (the  date  of  the  map  of  Faithorne  and 
Newcoort)  lined  solidly  with  houses  on  both 
sides  for  its  whole  length.  St.  Martin’s.lane 
bad  also  been  lined  with  houses  j but  from  the 
west  and  north  the  fields  came  up  to  them  and 
to  St.  Giles’s.  The  road  to  Oxford  ran  through 
the  fields,  after  passing  through  the  village. 
[New  Oxford. street  weia  opened  in  18-17].  After 
the  Restoration,  some  noblemen  lived  in  the 
lane, — as  the  Earl  of  Clare  (Clare  Market,  «S!o.), 
and  the  Earl  of  Craven  (Craven  Buildings,  &c.). 
This  sorb  of  resident  ceased  to  live  here  in 
William’s  reign. 

A resolute  inquirer  might  find  researches 
rewarded,  and  enable  future  topographers  to 
make  less  misty  the  early  history  of  the  mansion* 
house  of  the  Drnrjs,  that  gave  the  name  to 
Drury.lane.  Stow  (1598)  does  not  mention  it.* 
Yet,  if  built  by  the  Sir  William  Drury,  Knight  of 

• A Dreury  House  is  mentioned  by  Stow,— “of  Sir 
Drewe  Drewrie  [0ru  Drury  was  a name  in  frequent  use 
iimong  the  Hawated  Drnrys]  a worshipful  owner  thereof 
....  of  old  time  an  great  house  pertainine  to  the  Abbot 
of  Ramsey.”  This  was  in  Beech-lane,  Barbican  : in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  the  residence  of  Prince  Rupert. 
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\.A.  Boundary  of  parish.  ^B.  No.  317,  Strand.  j 

C.  The  Blacksmith’s  house. 

D.  Old  timber  house.  No.  88,  Drury-lane,  formerly  the  “Cock  and  Pye.”  | 

Nell  Gwyn's  lodgings  in  16B7,  according  to  Cunningham. 

E.  Site  ofthe  Cross  in  the  Strand;  afterwards  of  the  Maypole,  till  1719.  The 


Maypole-alley,  against  the  Olympic  Theatre,  is,  of  course,  a pretender. 
Bailey’s  Hackney  Coaches  stood  here  from  1631. 

F.  Pettyford-oourt,  formerly  Wilson's-court. 

Q.  “Craven's  Head  public-house,  No.  99,  Drury-lane. 

II.  Old  buildings  (Craven  House), 
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the  Garter,  a Botablecommanderio  the  Irish  ware, 
it  moat  have  been  in  Show’s  memory.  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  marshal  of  Berwick,  1573,  president  of 
Mnnster,  1576  ; assisted  Henry  Qoatre  in  France, 
and  was  killed  in  a duel  there  in  1589;  the 
canse — “ that,  being  a Knight  of  the  Garter,  he 
claimed  precendencyof  [Sir  John]  Boroughs,  who 
was  the  younger  son  of  a baron.”  The  Drurya 
were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Hawsted,  Suffolk, 
three  or  four  miles  south-west  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  from  1505,  for  about  150  years.  The 
papers  are,  no  donbb,  in  existence  from  which  the 
Rev.  Sir  John  Cullura,  bart.  (in  1781)  drew  his 
very  detailed  information  for  the  lengthy  Tract 
(in  vol.  V.  of  “ Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britan- 
nica,”  1790).  Unfortunately  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  to  connect  his  story  with  that  of  the  house 
bought,  and  much  built  to,  by  the  Earl  of  Craven 
(died  1697),  then  called  Craven  House,  finally 
taken  down  in  1803.  It  famished  a site  for  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  and  suggested  the  names  of 
the  present  Craven-buildings,  Craven-yard,  and 
“ Craven  Head.” 

A bit  of  the  parish  church  shows  to  the  right 
of  the  view.  The  original  church,  pulled  down 
in  15-19,  by  Somerset,  stood,  Stow  says,  in  a 

“ fairecemitorie  (or  churchyard)  . . . . [on  the  south  side 
of  the  Strand— the  north  portion  of  the  east  of  the 
quadrangle  of  the  present  Somerset  House]— called  of  the 
Nativitie  of  Our  Ladie,  and  ttie  iDcocents  at  the  Strand, 
and  of  some  by  meane  of  a brotherhood  kept  there,  called 
of  S.  Vraulaat  the  Strand." 

The  Protector  promised  to  build  a new  one  for 
the  parishioners,  but  did  not  live  to  do  so.  They 
were  obliged  to  join  themselves  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  afterwards  to  the 
chapel  in  the  Savoy,  until  a new  church  was 
built.  James  Gibbs  was  the  architect  of  the 
“new  church  in  the  Strand.”  First  stone  laid 
25th  of  February,  171-1;  steeple  finished,  7th  of 
September,  1717;  consecrated.  Ist  of  January, 
1723;  architect’s  estimate,  8,997J. ; cost,  16,34-lJ. 
Gibbs’s  “Book  of  Architecture,”  in  which  the 
church  is  given,  was  published  1728.  It  was  the 
first  and  not  the  best  of  Gibbs’s  buildings.  The 
change  of  design  of  the  west  front  during  execu. 
tion  is  seen  pretty  clearly  in  the  work,  and  ex- 
plained in  its  designer’s  book.  The  peculiar 
modelling  of  the  steeple,  setting  in  by  stages 
with  free  columns,  on  two  sides  only,  its  lean- 
ness  in  angular  perspective,  and  some  of  its 
stiffness,  may  be  credited  to  one  of  those  changes 
of  front  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  which  archi- 
tects  are, — nowadays  as  heretofore, — not  seldom 
compelled  to  execute  : 

" There  was  at  first  no  steeple  designed  for  that  church, 
only  a small  campanile,  or  turret  for  a bell,  was  to  have 
been  over  the  west  end  of  it."  [In  the  course  of  execution 
came  the  demand  for  a well-developed  steeple.]  “The 
building  being  then  advanced  20  ft.  above  ground,  and 
therefore  admitting  of  no  alteration  from  east  to  west, 
which  was  only  14  ft..  I was  obliged  to  spread  it  from 
south  to  north,  which  makes  the  plan  oblong,  which  other- 
wise should  have  been  square.’’— iT.  Gihbi,  1723. 

The  ohnroh  looks  its  best  in  the  view  from  the 
direct  west.  Perhaps  we  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  design  favoured  by  Gibbs  was 
set  aside.  He  could  at  times  carry  baldness  and 
dryuess  to  some  perfection. 

In  the  designs,  the  semicircular  portico  at  the 
west  end  has,  where  the  flaming  vase  is  now, — 
on  the  summit  of  the  semi-dome, — a statue  of 
Anne,  backed  by  a deep  semicircular  barrel- 
vault  with  coffers.  In  the  actual  building  the 
glass  of  the  west  window  is  on  the  outside,  and 
the  recess  within. 

Gibbs’s  design  for  a column  "250  ft.  high,  at 
the  distance  of  80  ft.  from  the  west  front,  intended 
in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  at  the  top  of  which 
her  statue  was  to  be  placed,”  was  approved,  and 
atone  brought  to  the  site  for  the  foundation.  But 
it  was  put  aside  at  the  Queen’s  death,  otherwise 
it  would  have  outdone  the  other  efforts  of  the 
Bort  up  to  the  present  time.  The  Monument  is 
202  ft.;  Nelson  column,  145  ft.;  the  Duke  of 
York’s,  124  ft.  high. 

The  site  lives  in  every  memory  as  the  scene 
of  the  “ high  heroic  games,” — of  poets,  critics, 
patrons, — booksellers, — directed  personally  by 
the  Goddess  of  the  " Dunciad.” 

“ Amid  that  area  wide  they  took  their  stand. 

Where  the  tall  maypole  once  o’erlook’d  the  Strand ; 
Bat  now  (so  Anno  and  Piety  ordain) 

A church  collects  the  saints  of  Drury-lane.” 

Book  II. 

Sticklers  for  accuracy,  respectability,  and  the 
parochial  system  have,  doubtless,  fiercely  re- 
sented snob  trifling  by  Mr.  Pope,  and  protested 
that  only  inhabitants  of  leas  than  one-eigbth  of 
the  Lane’s  length  (and  only  of  its  western  side) 
would  find  their  parish  chnrch  in  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand. 

Little  Dmry-lane  [at  one  time  Maypole-alley, 
and  now  Dmry-oourb], — 


■ “which  from  the  Strand  runneth  up  to  Great  Drury- 
laue  : this  part  being  but  narrow  is  troublesome 
by  the  passage  of  coaches  and  carts  [now,  1876,  it  is 
flagged  aud  not  used  for  vehicles,  which  pass  down  ^ew- 
castle-street],  it  being  a great  Thoroughfare,  and  the 
Houses  being  but  ordinary,  makes  it  to  be  ill  inhabited; 
on  the  east  side  is  a small  Court  called  WiDon’s-oourt 
[now  Pettyford-court] .’’ — Strype's  Stow,  1720. 

Mention  of  Maypole-alley  ought  to  lead  to 
some  discourse  about  the  maypole  itself,  its 
putting  up  and  pulling  dowu,  and  the  disposal  of 
the  last  at  Wanstead.  The  1661  maypole  is  said 
to  have  been  raised  by  the  father  of  Ann  Clarges 
"to  commemorate  his  daughter’s  good  fortune 
in  arriving  to  the  dignity  of  Duohess  of  Albe- 
marle.” Its  length  was  134  ft., — obviously  all 
too  lengthy  a matter  for  introduction  here.  The 
cross  in  the  Straud  which  the  maypole  super, 
seded,  the  stand  for  Captain  Bailey’s  hackney- 
ooaches,  at  the  Maypole  iu  the  Strand,  in  1634 
(some  of  the  earliest  in  London),  and  other  sub- 
jects not  a few,  belong  also  properly  to  this 
corner  of  the  parish,  brimful  of  histories  of  great 
things  and  small. 

Pepys,  on  May  1,  1667,  makes  entry  : — 

“To  Westminster;  in  the  way  meeting  many  milk- 
maids, with  their  garlands  upon  their  pails,  dancing,  with 
a tiddler  before  them  ; and  saw  pretty  Nelly  standing  at 
her  lodging’s  door,  in  Drury-lane,  in  her  smock  sleeves 
and  bodice,  looking  upon  one  : she  seemed  a mighty  pretty 
creature," 

The  worthy  Samuel  was  brought  to  Nelly  at 
the  King’s — [play] — bouse  by  his  frieud,  Mrs. 
Knipp,  and  treated  to  kissiog  of  " the  mighty 
pretty  soul”  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1666-67 
(bis  wife  was  by  : — " I kissed  her  aud  so  did  my 
wife.”)*  Pretty  witty  Nell”  was  not  the  king’s 
mistress  till  1669  (oineteeu  years  old).  Pepys 
was  then  living  in  Seething-lane  (Great  Tower- 
street,  City)  ; so  that  he  would  pass  the  end  of 
Little.  Drury-lane  in  his  way  to  Westminster. 
Therefore  the  conjecture  that  the  milkmaids 
were  at  the  maypole,  and  Eleanor’s  lodging  in 
(what  is  now)  Drury.court,  does  not  seem  un- 
reasonable. Cnnuingham  lodges  her  in  the  old 
house,  the  Cock  and  [Mag]  Pye, — the  northern- 
most of  two  now  stauding  on  the  west  of  Drury- 
lane,  facing  towards  Wych-street.  An  illustra- 
tive cut  (p.  39  of  his  " Nell  Gwyn  ”)  shows  the 
milkmaids  gacnbolUng  in  the  open  space  in  front. 
But  why  is  the  communicative  Clerk  of  tbe  Acts 
accused  thus  of  untold  deviations  ? 

It  has  been  believed,  and  printed  in  bound 
volumes,  that  No.  317,  Strand  (or  else’what  was 
No.  1.  Drury-courb),  was  the  Forge  in  St. 
Clement’s  Danes,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  City  (but  no  longer  exi8t8)t,  in  respect  of 
which  suit  and  service  is  duly  done  each  year  for 
the  sheriffs  of  Middlesex.  Six  large  and  old 
horseshoes  lying  on  tbe  table,  and  then  ?ixty-one 
hobnails  (sopplied  fresh  every  year),  must  be 
counted,  the  number  declared  twice,  and  the 
Remembrancer  say  “ good  number.”  To  under- 
take labours  in  respect  of  tenements  yielding 
no  profits,  is  anytning  bub  a sign  of  tbe  much- 
vaunted  exclusion  of  the  imagination  from  the 
management  of  house  property.  Many,  no 
doubt,  derive  special  satisfaction  from  believing 
that  the  St.  Clement’s  firge  bad  the  ingenuity 
to  be  in  another  parish — all  Drury-court  is  in 
St.  Mary-le-Strand — as  well  as  non-existent. 

A house  in  Drury-court  is  by  tradition,  and 
written  and  printed  record,  associated  with  a 
bib  of  English  history.  Till  pulled  down  just 
recently.  No.  1,  Drury-oourt  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Henry  Smart,  a smith.  This  house  was  of 
tbe  seventeenth  century  type,  still  to  be  found 
bereabonts — with  an  eyebrow  of  about  2 fc. 
above  the  ground-story, — wood.panelled  upper 
stories,  and  a couple  of  gables.  It  is  asserted 
that  it  had  been  nsed  in  the  same  trade  for  gene- 
rations. Why  not,  the  argument  goes,  in  un- 
broken succession  at  least  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ? At  that  time  in  this 
court,  and  on  the  east  side  of  it,  a smith  lived — 
his  name  Clarges — and  his  daughter  was  the 
wife  of  George  Monk.  She  became  Duchess  of 
Albemarle  in  June,  1660,  and  was  mother  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  succeeded  the  General  in 
his  titles.  “ He  was  prisoner  in  tbe  Tower,”  says 
Aubrey,  "when  she  was  kind  to  him,  ...  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  thenwasin  want,  and 
she  assisted  him.  . . . She  was  not  at  all  band- 
some  or  cleanly.  . . . Her  mother  was  one  of 
five  woemen  barbers.”  This  imprisonment  would 
seem  to  have  begun  in  1616,  and  continued  some 
time.  Pepys  was  candid,  as  Aubrey  himself, 
when  plain  words  conld  do  no  hurt, — trusting  in 

• Sir  Walter  gently  hinted,— “ It  is  just  as  well  that 
Mrs.  Pepys  waspresent  on  this  occasion. " 

t “ Where  tbe  tenements  aud  lands  are  situated  no  one 
knows,  nor  doth  the  City  receive  aav  rents  or  prolits 
thereby.” — Sherill' lloave,  MS.  Jourual,  1740-11;  quoted 
by  Timbs. 
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confidence  to  the  cipher  of  his  diary.  March  8, 
1661,  he  was  with  “high  company;  among 
others  the  Duchasse  of  Albormarle,  who  is  ever 
a plain  homely  dowdy  ” ; and  a few  years  later 
he  was  “ mad  at  the  cursed  words  of  the 
Duebesse  [speaking  against  his  patron.  Lord 
Sandwich],  a very  ill-looked  woman.”  The 
marriage  with  Monk  was  in  1652.  She  was 
then  Mrs.  Radford,  having  been  first  married  in 
1632-33.  Her  family’s  way  of  showing  satis- 
faction— and  gaming  some  reflected  lustre — in 
1661  has  been  mentioned  above. 

This  place  and  building,  hanging  in  the  front 
in  Monk’s  memory, — reminders  of  hia  wife  and  her 
ambitions, — not  improbably  played  a part  among 
the  secret  personal  influences  which  led  to  the 
resolution  that  brought  Charles  to  Dover  on 
25th  May,  1660,  and  somewhat  changed  the 
course  of  our  history. 

Aubrey’s  statement  about  the  house  occurs 

thus, — "his  [Monk’s]  semstres  Nan  Cl (a 

blacksmith’s  daughter),” — with  the  note  thereto. 
“ The  shop  is  still  of  that  trade ; the  corner 
shop  the  first  turning  on  ye  right  baud  as  you 
come  out  of  tbe  Strand,  into  Drury-lane;  the 
bouse  is  now  built  of  brick.”  Brayley — “Lon- 
diniana,”  1829, — remarks  in  a further  note, — 
nd  doubt  written  after  personal  examination, — 
"The  house  alluded  to  is  probably  that  at  the 
right-hand  corner  of  Little  Drury-lane,  now  a 
butcher’s,  and  whitened  over.”  This  wculd  make 
out  that  the  house  was  No.  317,  Strand.  But 
Aubrey’s  description  cannot  apply  to  a boose  at 
the  corner  of  the  Strand  and  Drury-court.  He 
probably  made  no  personal  examination,  and  hia 
informant,  “ Mrs.  Linden,  his  [Monk’s]  kins, 
woman,  a Devon  woman,  whose  name  was  Monk,” 
no  doubt  lacked  the  training  of  an  exact  topo- 
grapher. All  this  may  be  true,  aud,  iu  addition, 
the  passage  may  have  been  “‘putt  in  writing 
tumultuarily.”  The  lives  were  for  Anthony 
Wood’s  use  in  the  Athenm  Oxonienses  ; sent  to 
him  with  a friendly  letter  (I5th  of  June,  1680). 
In  that  letter  his  work  is  depreciated  in  this 
characteristic  phrase  of  self-contented  modesty. 
The  absolute  identifleation  of  the  boose  is  incom- 
plete, and  it  wonld  only  be  possible  to  pursue 
the  matter-  farther  by  means  of  a literature  of 
conjectural  emendations.  The  no.doubt  worthy, 
— and  certainly  wordy, — Thomas  Gamble,  D.D., 
"one  of  hia  chaplains,”  published  486  pages  of 
panegyric  of  hia  Lordship  the  year  after  bis 
death  (1671),  bat  made  the  details  about  the 
Duchess  scanty  to  excess.  In  his  book  there  is 
absolutely  no  mention  of  her  parentage,  and  no 
gossip  about  the  father’s  forge. 

No.  317,  Straud  (tbe  house  at  the  east  corner 
of  Drury-court  aud  the  Strand),  and  No.  1, 
Drory-oourt  (the  timber  bouse  adjoining),  ofboth 
of  which  there  has  been  talk  above,  have  been 
pulled  down  within  tbe  last  year  or  so.  Pre- 
viously todeuiolition  they  had  (especially  No.  317) 
been  attaining  decrepitude.  In  their  place  a 
new  building  of  brick  and  Portland  stone  has 
been  erected.  It  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
James  Macoy,  of  Milford  Wharf,  Strand,  uuder 
Messrs.  J.  i S.  F.  Clarkson,  of  Great  Orraond- 
street,  the  architects.  Stanchions,  iron  shop- 
front,  balconettes,  &c.,  have  been  very  well 
executed  by  H.  Young  & Co.,  of  Eooleston  Iron- 
works, Pimlico.  Mr.  Learwood  was  the  fore- 
mao. The  extreme  dimensions  on  the  ground 
story  are  75  ft.  (north  to  south)  by  23  ft..  The 
north  portions  are  lighted  from  Pettyford-court 
and  Drury-court,  aud  the  south  portions  from 
the  Strand  aud  Drury-court.  The  groond-story 
accommodates  the  shop  and  wholesale  depart- 
ments of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Vickers,  publisher  and 
bookseller,  and  the  basement  is  used  in  hia  busi- 
ness for  storage  and  packing  of  goods;  also  contains 
some  of  the  lavatories,  water-closets,  &c.  The 
three  upper  floors,  built  for  letting  as  warerooms 
or  show-rooms,  are  13  ft.  and  12  ft.  high.  The 
ground  story  is  14  ft.,  and  the  basement  iOft.  6in. 

The  notice  of  Mr.  Vickers’s  new  house  of  busi- 
ness wonld  be  incomplete  without  some  slight 
notice  of  the  business  itself, — one  of  the  peculiar 
growths  of  the  “tuberosity  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion.” Pi-etail  traders  are  here  supplied  with  all 
periodicals  and  magazines  as  received  from  the 
publishers.  Tbe  premises  are  a sort  of  universal 
pnblishing.house  for  reviews,  magazines,  periodi- 
cals— literary,  religious,  technical,  various, — 
gathered  from  every  quarter,  in  huge  heaps, 
immediately  after  the  press  has  produced  them. 
The  convenience  to  the  retailer  is  enormous, — 
time  is  saved,  and  labour  of  messengers.  Some 
very  large  numbers  of  much-looked-for  publica- 
tions  are  at  times  bronght  in,  and  almost 
I immediately  dispersed.  Thousands  of  copies 
' are  carried  away  in  a single  afternoon. 
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The  businoes  was  carried  on  from  1837  to  1853 
by  George  Henry  J.  Vickera,  who  continued 
what  their  father  bad  started  in  1834.  In  the 
“thirties”  about  thirty  periodicals  supplied  the 
popular  wants  of  London,  practically  of  England. 
The  “Penny  Magazine”  of  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society  (1832-45),  and  their  “ Penny 
Cyclopiodia”  (1833-43,  &o.) ; the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge’s  “ Saturday 
Magazine”  (1833  to  1844);  the  “Mirror”  (to 
1849),  were  among  the  earlier  eeriali, — nowall 
at  an  end.  “Chambers’s  Journal”  started  in 
1832,  and  still  flourishes.  The  Builder,  now 
nearing  its  eighth  lustre,  joined,  in  1842,  a select 
company  of  technical  journals.  The  survivors 
number  about  a dozen, — almost  all  started  in 
the  flve  previous  years.  Now  the  serials  pub- 
lished in  London  number  near  upon  800,  not 
counting,  of  coarse,  daily  newspapers  and  local 
journals,  but  reckoning  the  whole  of  the  periodi- 
cals  from  one-halfpenny  to  the  quarterly  reviews. 
London  boasts  at  present  of  over  thirty  half- 
penny monthlies.  In  1853  the  bosiuess  divided 
itself  into  town  and  country,  and  the  brothers 
separated,  Mr.  GeorgeVickers  taking  the  country 
trade,  and  Mr.  Henry  Vickers  town  and  suburbs. 
To  him,  and  his  sou  Henry,  who  is  to  succeed 
him,  may  properly  be  wished  good  fortune  as  of 
old.  Large  numbers  of  the  Builder, — aud,  of 
course,  of  our  contemporaries  no  stint, — will,  we 
hope,  be  taken  for  many  a year  in  and  out  of 
the  good-looking  new  house. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  ANCHORITE  OF 
• ALDRINGTON,  SUSSEX. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  has  recently  laid 
the  north-east  corner-stone  of  the  pariah  church 
of  St.  Leonard,  Aldrington,  which,  after  having 
been  for  centuries  in  ruins,  is  now,  through  the 
liberality  of  the  chief  landholders  in  the  parish, 
to  be  rebuilt. 

The  ruins  are  close  to  Portslade  Station,  on 
the  South  Coastline  of  railway,  and  stand  in  the 
wide  bare  flelds  between  it  and  the  sea,  screened 
from  the  westerly  gales  by  a row  of  stunted 
wild-Iooking  elms.  Indeed,  so  solitary  and  for- 
gotten  do  the  rnina  appear,  that,  after  passing 
out  of  Brighton  by  way  of  Cliftonville,  and  its 
rows  of  thickly.peopled  squares  and  terraces,  it 
is  difficult  to  realise  that  the  “ poore  fishing 
village  of  Brighthelmstoue  ” once  depended  on 
Aldrington  harbour  for  its  prosperity ! Yet 
Aldrington,  now  numbering  but  some  forty  in- 
habitants,  was  once  a very  important  place  ; for 
it  stands,  so  it  is  believed,  near  the  site  of  the 
Roman  “Poi'tus  Adurni,”  where  the  river  Adur 
flowed  into  the  sea;  as  did  also  Portslade,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  “ lade,”  or  trackway, 
to  the  port. 

In  Norman  and  Mediceval  days,  Aldrington 
prospered ; but  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  owing  to  the  opening  to  the  new  port 
and  outlet  of  the  Adnr  at  Kingston,  near  Shore- 
ham,  it  had  dwindled  down  to  some  200  inhabi- 
tants, who  lived  in  houses  fronting  the  sea;  but 
unfortunately,  from  time  to  time,  the  sea  en- 
oroacbed  on  them,  as  it  was  then  doing,  and  still 
does,  all  along  the  coast  from  Selsey  Bill  to 
Beacby  Head ; and  finally,  in  1703,  came  that 
memorable  gale  which  Defoe  describes  as  having 
thrown  down  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  blown 
down  flat  the  market-house  of  Shoreham,  and 
shattered  Brighthelmstone,  and  in  this  tempest 
almost  all  the  village  of  Aldrington  was  swept 
away. 

In  1724  the  parsonage-hoose  and  church  alone 
remained,  and  doubtless  from  this  time  the 
church  became  a ruin,  and  the  living  a sinecure 
for  a non-resident  reotor.  But  now  again  Aid- 
ringtOD  is  reviving,  and,  curiously  enough,  the 
old  river-bed  has  again  become  a harbour  for  the 
vessels  which  now  supply  its  old  neighbour, 
Brighton,  with  coal. 

^ The  Church  of  St.  Leonard,  built  in  Norman 
days  as  the  parish  church  of  “Eldrituue,”  was, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  given  by  its  then 
owner,  with  that  of  Portslade,  to  the  Premon- 
stratensian  Abbey  of  St.  Radegnnd,  of  Bradsole, 
in  Polton,  near  Dover,  who  appointed  their 
canons  as  its  rectors. 

The  ruins  of  the  church  consist  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  west  tower,  a portion  of  an  east  wall, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  south  wall.  The 
interior  was  filled  with  the  flints  and  d^iris  of 
the  mined  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
north  and  other  walls  which  were  dug  up  some 
thirty  years  ago.  All  are  built  of  flint  and 
mortar  of  great  hardness,  with  quoins  and 
dressings  of  Caen  stone;  the  tower  buttresses 


exist  in  a shattered  state,  and  the  jambs  of  the 
tower  archway.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
one  of  the  south  chancels,  aud  a perfect  one  in  the 
east  wall,  besides  the  half  of  another,  which  has  a 
jarab  and  he.ad  of  a different  and  later  date  of 
moulding.  In  excavating  for  the  foundation  of 
the  north-east  corner-stone,  the  fonndations  of 
the  east  wall  were  found  to  be  almost  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  while  the  trench  of  the 
north  wall  foundations,  some  depth  below,  was 
discovered  to  run  eastward  of  it  more  than  40  ft., 
thus  showing  that  some  centuries  ago  the  chorch 
bad  been  shortened  by  pulling  down  either  the 
canon’s  choir  or  lady-obapel,  and  building  up  a 
now  east  wall  with  the  old  materials  of  different 
dates.  Within  the  area  of  the  nave  have  been 
fonnd  a Norman  monumental  stone,  and  some 
moulded  monumental  slabs  of  Purbeck  marble 
of  thirteenth  or  fourteenth-century  date. 

It  is,  of  course,  intended  in  the  rebuilding  to 
carefully  preserve  nntonobed  the  old  ruins,  and 
to  incorporate  them  with  the  new  walls,  and  to 
found  the  designs  on  the  old  lines,  and  on  the 
details  of  the  existing  remains,  and  on  any  others 
yet  to  be  discovered.  The  architects  engaged 
areMr.R.  Herbert  Carpenter  and  Mr.  B.  Ingelow, 
of  London. 

As  regards  the  Anchorite  of  Aldrington,  some 
very  interesting  documents  have  been  explained, 
in  a paper  by  the  Rev.  E.  Turner,  communicated 
tothe  Sussex Arohceologioal Society.  It  appears 
that  William  Bolle  was  “ included  ” as  an 
Anchorite  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  He  had 
been  a chaplain  or  canon  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Radegund,  and  rector  of  Aldrington ; the 
“inclusion”  service  bad  been  performed  on  the 
20bh  day  of  December  in  the  cathedral  church. 
Now,  it  seems  in  those  days  that  the  ancient  very 
strict  rule  of  discipline  was  much  relaxed,  and 
instead  of  avoiding  the  villages  and  towns  as  of 
old,  the  “anchorages,”  probably  for  the  sake  of 
the  alms  and  benefactions,  were  then  attached 
to  them.  Moreover,  the  Bishop  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  anchorite’s  support  were  he 
not  before  the  inclusion  to  satisfy  himself  that 
there  were  other  and  available  probable  means  of 
support.  Other  anchorages  are  known  to  have 
existed  at  Norwich,  Coventry,  Pagham,  Houghton, 
Northampton,  &o.,  bub  of  none  are  the  facts  so 
well  preserved  as  that  of  Aldrington. 

There  is  preserved  the  petition  of  the  Dean  of 
Chichester  (Johannes  Maydenbithe)  and  bis 
chapter,  dated  June  2,  1402,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  reciting  that  William  Bolle,  having 
resigned  his  rectorship,  and  become  a recluse, 
and  hisresignation  having  been  signed  by  Richard 
Swetapale,  the  public  notary,  and  that  his  action, 
not  being  by  compnlsion,  but  by  his  own  will,  in- 
spired by  God, — that  on  a apace  in  the  cemetery  of 
Aldrington,  on  the  north  side,  in  an  empty 
corner  (^cingulareui  vucuuvi)  an  habitation  should 
be  constructed  for  him  with  a means  of  access 
“ in  capellavi  Beate  Marie  eidem  loco  covtiguavi. 
To  this  the  Bishop  returned  answer  by  issuing 
bis  licence  from  his  Manor  House  of  Amberly,  on 
the  last  day  of  May,  1402,  in  which  he  conceded 
their  petition,an(^  confirmed  to  William  Bolle  the 
place  asked  for  an  habitation,  and  he  further 
directed  it  should  be  built  conthientem  in  Lati~ 
tudine  vigvdi  quatuor  pedes,  et  in  longitudine 
viginti  novoii  j^edes  . . . cum  suis  jierttTi'jncus ; 
and  that  after  the  recessumveldecessumoi  the  said 
William  Bolle,  it  should  return  to  his  disposal 
or  that  of  his  successors  in  the  bishopric. 

As  this  interesting  document  so  clearly  defines 
the  position  aud  dimensions  of  this  curious  addi- 
tion to  the  lady  chapel  and  church  of  Aldrington, 
any  traces  of  the  foundations  or  their  trenches 
will,  we  understand,  be  searched  for,  and,  if  dis- 
covered,  will  be  carefully  preserved  in  remem- 
brance  of  the  old  rector,  canon,  and  anchorite 
William  Bolle. 

* 

THE  PROPOSED  NEW  INFIRMARY  FOR 
MARYLEBONE. 

The  proposal  of  the  Marylebone  Vestry  to 
erect  a new  infirmary  beyond  the  parish  is  meet- 
iug  with  considerable  opposition  from  a number 
of  the  residents.  At  a public  meeting,  held  at 
the  Marylebone  Court-hooae,  on  Friday  evening, 
the  11th  inst.,  at  which  Sir  Thomas  Chambers, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  presided,  a resolution  was  passed  to 
the  effect  that  the  meeting  learnt  with  surprise 
and  alarm  the  action  of  the  Marylebone  guardians 
in  their  attempt  to  squander  lOO.OOOL  of  the 
ratepayers’  money  for  the  site  and  construction 
of  an  infirmary  out  of  the  parish,  notwitbstand- 
ing  the  extensive  expenditure  now  going  on  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  workhouse,  and  the 
.crushing  burthens  the  ratepayers  have  to  bear. 


FROil  CATANIA. 

Reading  in  the  Biiildcr  of  meetings  whereat- 
some  of  your  antiquaries  find  “ sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  everything,”  one  wonders  why  they 
do  not  invade  Catania.  The  antiquary  who 
knows  his  calling  most  be  well  repaid.  The 
tyro  anxious  to  learn  could  never  commence 
under  more  tempting  influences.  Etna  has 
destroyed  the  town  seven  times.  Earthquakes 
have  done  still  more  barm,  so  there  are  layers  of 
treasures,  and  the  Greek  era,  700  B.C.,  soon 
becomes  a familiar  epoch.  No  one  knows  th& 
exact  date  of  the  theatre,  but  according  to 
Thucydides,  Aloibiades,  in  hia  second  expedition 
to  Sicily,  persuaded  the  people  they  required  a 
second.  The  walls  were  lined  with  sculptured 
marble.  The  corridors,  boxes,  and  porticos  used 
by  the  Romans  show  that  a sobaequent  restora- 
tion took  place.  The  result  was  a theatre 
twice  the  size  of  that  of  Athens,  which  was  the 
first  of  its  era  for  magnificence  of  decoration  and 
luxury  in  its  fabrication  — the  only  one  with 
columned  boxes,  portico,  and  corridor;  it  was  the 
theatre  enriched  as  an  Odeon,  similar  to  that  in 
Rome,  Laodicea,  Smyrna,  Carthage,  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  and  Athens,  entered  by  a grand  stair- 
case, altogether  significant  of  its  great  import- 
ance. It  is  supposed  to  be  in  date  of  the  second 
Olympiad,  constructed  from  the  spoils  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  captured  by  the  Syracusans.  The 
theatre  of  Catania  measured  339  Sicilian  palms — 
that  of  Athens,  311— and  was  capable  of  holding 
7,120  persons,  while  that  of  Athens  held  but  3,277. 
The  richness  of  all  the  mural  decorations,  of 
various  marbles,  especially  of  rosso  antico,  in- 
creases its  interest.  This  building  was,  it  is 
supposed,  first  partly  destroyed  by  the  eruption 
of  Etna,  and  then  by  an  earthquake;  afterwards  it 
was  reconstructed  by  the  Romans.  What  mins 
are  excavated  give  such  an  idea  of  how  much 
more  remains  to  be  known,  that  all  art-lovers 
desire  earnestly  to  see  more  brought  to  light. 
The  columns  of  the  stage  being  perfect,  and  of 
great  value  and  number,  have  been  utilised  for 
the  fa<jade  of  the  Church  of  St.  Agatha,  in 
which  is  a wonderful  painting,  representing  the 
eruption  as  vividly  as  if  painted  recently. 
Would  it  not  be  worth  study — as  to  the  preserva- 
tion  of  its  colours  — how  much  is  due  to  art, 
how  much  to  climate  or  nature  ? It  was 
painted,  it  is  thought,  in  1669,  by  order  of  the 
bishop  Bonadias,  whose  tomb  with  bust  is  under 
the  painting,  which  has  a second  value  in  the  exact 
plan  of  the  city  it  portrays.  There  are  many 
tombs  in  this  church  of  the  Byzantine  epoch,  of 
great  interest ; and  the  history  of  Agatha,  patron 
saint  of  the  town,  is  marvellously  set  forth  in  wood 
carvings,  in  the  chancel,  known  as  dating  from  the 
“ buona  epoca.”  In  another  part  of  the  town  are 
more  rains  of  baths,  wherein  are  bas-reliefs,  the 
triumph  of  Bacchus,  well  shown.  For  the  com- 
fort and  arrangement  of  the  baths,  no  modern 
establishment  surpasses  them : there  were 
rooms  for  hot  and  cold,  douche,  vapour,  and 
shower  baths  ; and  it  is  snpposed  that  altliongh 
distant  half  a mile  from  the  first-named,  these 
formed  one  large  whole  under  the  city-  The 
Benedictine  monastery  has  the  grandeur  of  a 
royal  palace,  and  was  only  half-destroyed  in 
1609j_a  miracle  seems  to  have  taken  place, 
according  to  tradition,  as  you  are  shown  the 
black  lava  which  staypd  its  course  within  a few 
yards  of  the  building.  The  earthquake  was  not 
so  stayed,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  upper 
story  was  necessary.  The  altars  are  of  antique 
vert,  and  of  stalactite  of  unique  perfection.  To 
this  convent  is  attached  a most  interesting 
mnseum,  with  findings  from  each  eruption,  mani- 
fold; besides  these,  there  is  a revolver  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  said  to  be  unique,  and  which, 
suggests  the  origin  of  the  so-called  new  invention. 
Amongst  the  pictures,  one  must  admire  most 
those  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  some 
very  good  of  Caravaggio,  others  of  the  best  of 
Pietro  NovelH,  Sieur  Monrealese,  andonemagni- 
ficent  example  of  Antonello,  of  Messina.  A 
great  collection  of  the  minerals  of  the  country , 
especially  in  sulphur  specimens,  enriches  the 
museum.  Is  there  not  temptation  and  reason 
why  the  antiquary  and  archmologist  should 
hither  wend  his  way  ? for  I have  very  feebly 
described  whac  awaits  him.  September  is  to 
see  the  Bellini  Festival,  of  which  I shall  send 
the  details  as  soon  as  known. 

In  this  fearful  heat  one  only  goes  out  late  In 
the  day,  or  so  unnaturally  early,  that  with  blink, 
ing  eyes  little  can  be  understood,  and  ears  play  a 
secondary  part  where  the  guide  only  explains  in 
the  patois  of  the  country  or  a French  all  his  own. 
There  is  a meat  market  in  construction  like  one 
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at  Milan ; over  each  shed,  or  meat-hoose,  is  a 
marble  head  of  the  beast,  bull,  sheep,  calf,  &c., 
for  whose  remains  it  is  designed.  It  was  found 
the  batchers  of  the  place  kept  their  meat  from 
day  to  day  by  immersion  at  night  in  c >ld  water ; 
inspectors  now  visit  the  shops,  and  compel  the 
holders  to  send  it  to  the  pablic  market.  There 
is  also  a new  pablic  washing  open  stream, 
mnniog  down  to  the  sea — a kind  of  large  trough, 
divided  in  compartments ; the  women  presiding 
seemed  very  comfortable  and  cheerfnl.  Again 
has  oor  concierge  been  very  tipsy  ; whenever  he 
goes  off  to  drink  he  says  he  has  only  been  to 
kiss  the  band  of  his  mother-in-law  ! M. 

August  16th. 


THE  TRANSACTIONS 
OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — A short  time  ago  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham 
wrote  to  you  with  reference  to  the  sort  of  music 
it  is  usual  to  provide  at  an  annual  soirde  of  the 
“ British  Architects.”  He  nrged,  with  enthusi- 
astic propriety,  that  such  native  chants  as 
“Tommy,  make  room  for  your  Uncle”  and  Mr. 
Justice  Sullivan’s  melodious  summary  of  “How 
I came  to  be  a Judge"  were  hardly  suited  to 
an  entertainment  which,  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view  alone,  argued  the  presence  of  some 
slight  social  cultivation  in  both  members  and 
their  guests.  The  object  of  this  letter  is  of  a 
similar  nature;  and  although  I am  unable  to 
clothe  my  words  with  the  modest  and  becoming 
demeanour  of  Mr.  Statham’s  language,  I 
would  venture  to  ask  those  members  of 
the  Institute  who  undo  their  copies  of  the 
‘Transactions”  to  examine  the  number  they 
received  last  Saturday,  and  to  look  carefully  at 
pp.  256  and  257.  Therein  the  President,  whose 
address  to  M.  Due,  the  gold  medallist  of  the 
year,  was  admirably  worded,  is  made  to  talk 

in  the  following  ambiguous  manner: “We 

remember,  also,  the  talent  of  the  man  who 
could  carry  off  the  grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1825, 
the  Decennial  (sic)  prize,  of  several  thousand 
pounds,  given,  in  1869,  by  the  late  Emperor,  and 
who  has  directed  and  restored  the  buildings  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  whose  unselfish  love 
for  his  art  prompted  him  to  devote  half  of  it 
(sic)  to  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  young 
architects." 

Now,  according  to  a leading  article  in  the 
Builder,  some  months  ago,  the  “ cent  mille  ” 
was  to  have  been  given  every  five  years,  and, 
in  1861,  the  year  of  its  inauguration,  it  was 
not  awarded;  but  iu  1869  M.  Duo  received 
the  100,000  francs  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
M.  Due  afterwards  gave  40,000  francs  (uot  half 
his  art)  to  the  foundation  of  an  arehiceotural 
prize.  That  the  President’s  speech  is  incorrectly 
reported  in  our  “Transactions”  is  evident, 
seeing  that  your  report,  sir.  of  June  17th  omits 
the  word  “decennial,”  and  renders  the  sentence 
to  which  I have  referred  not  only  not  obscure, 
but  almost  correct. 

In  the  same  number  of  our  “Transactions," 
M.  Due's  speech  is  given  in  French;  and  just  as 
the  Institute  music  annoyed  your  former  cor- 
respondent, the  Institute  French  annoys  me,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  think,  as  well  as  talk, 
in  that  language.  I will  complain  little  of  the 
absence  and  misuse  of  accents,  grave,  circumflex, 
or  acute;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  quite 
as  important  in  French  words  as,  I need  hardly 
add,  are  dots  or  a cross  to  letters  in  ours.  In  the 
Institute  report  of  M.  Duo’s  speech,  the  cedilla 
has  been  entirely  omitted,  even  in  such  a word 
aa  Frangais.  Therein,  poor  France,  instead  of 
being  d^sint^essge,  is  described  as  “ des  inte- 
riesee”  ; poor  Greece,  instead  of  being  qualified 
with  the  adjective  used  by  M.  Duo— the  adjec- 
tive  i/ifime—iB  declared  to  be  infirme  ; the  word 
is  rendered  “apportie";  oa  is  printed 
instead  of  en;  qui  instead  of  que ; “pouvous” 
instead  of  pourons  : and  while  coii/reres  has  re- 
ceived sometimes  a grave,  sometimes  an  acute 
accent,  the  word  confratemels  has  been  made  to 
afford  compensation,  thus — “ confratermlls.”  As 
for  the  report  of  the  telegram  from  the  French 
architects  assembled  in  congress,  it  is  equally 
disfigured  with  similar  blunders — the  names  of 
the  immediate  senders  which  you,  sir,  published, 
together  with  a word-for-word  translation  of  the 
speech  four  days  after  its  delivery — being  entirely 
omitted.  These  blunders  must  not,  on  any 
pretence,  be  ascribed  to  the  printers,  but  to  the 
secretaries.  Indeed,  if  the  Parisian  Figaro  had 
printed  the  same  amount  of  English  “ copy,’’  it 
could  not  have  surpassed  our  “ Transactions  ” in 


clerical  errors.  What,  however,  may  be  for- 
given to  a Frenchman,  who  has  never  journeyed 
further  from  his  capital  than  Aeni^res,  is  un- 
pardonable ia  travelled  Englishmen,  who,  more- 
over, have  had  more  than  nine  weeks  in  which 
to  correct  their  proofs — the  speech  of  M.  Duo 
having  been  delivered  upon  June  12th,  and 
posted  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institnte 
of  British  Architects  on  Angust  19th  of  the 
same  year.  Willi.vm  H.  White. 


HOUSE  FOR  THE  LONDON  FEMALE 
PREVENTIVE  AND  REFORMATORY 
INSTITUTION. 

I.v  the  early  reports  of  this  Institation,  the 
committee  issued  a feeling  address  and  outline 
of  progress.  In  September,  1857,  operations 
were  commenced  in  a comparatively  small  bouse 
in  Grafton. place,  Seymour-street.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  six  monche,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  larger  premises,  which  wore  offered 
at  200,  Euston-road.  Here,  again,  prosperity 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  managers,  and,  in  the 
autumn  of  1858,  it  was  resolved  to  take  an  addi- 
tional house  at  18,  Cornwall-place,  Holloway,  for 
the  accommodation  of  more  inmates,  which 
desirable  object  was  accomplished  early  in  the 
year  1859,  since  which  period  additional  homes 
have  been  provided,  and  on  the  19ch  instant  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  home  at  Parson’s-green,  Fulham,  was  per- 
formed by  Mrs.  Holt  Yates,  the  widow  of  the 
founder,  Dr.  W.  Holt  Yates,  P.R.A.S.  An  ad- 
dress,  written  on  parchment,  framed  and  glazed, 
was  presented  to  Mrs.  Yates,  and  a copy  of  the 
address,  on  parchment,  and  other  records,  were 
placed  in  a glass  cylinder  hermetically  sealed,  in 
a cavity  on  the  top  of  the  stone.  The  usual 
silver  trowel,  inscribed,  was,  after  the  ceremony, 
handed  to  Mrs.  Yates,  placed  on  velvet  in  a 
glass  shade.  The  company  were  much  interested, 
as  nsual,  with  the  Masonic  part  of  the  cere- 
mony ; but 

“ They  ne’er  can  divine. 

The  word  or  the  sign, 

Of  a Free  and  an  Accepted  Mason. 

’Tis  this,  and  'tis  that, 

They  cannot  tell  wbat, 

Why  BO  many  great  men  of  the  nation 
Should  aprons  put  on, 

To  make  themselves  one, 

With  a Free  and  an  Accepted  Mason.” 

The  building  will  be  iu  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  and  contain,  on  the  giound  floor, 
an  eniranoe-ball  and  staircase.  On  tiie  right  of 
the  entrance-ball  will  be  the  reception-room  and 
chapel.  On  the  left  of  the  hall,  the  matron’s 
and  inmates'  sitting-rooms.  Attached  to  the 
building  are  a coaob-honse  and  laundry. 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  matrons’  and 
inmates'  bedrooms,  corridor,  infirmary,  lava, 
tory,  &c.  Over  the  coach-house  and  laundry  are 
the  lauudrees’s  sitting  and  bedroom,  and  laun. 
dress  helper’s  room.  On  the  second  floor  are  an 
assistant’s  room  and  dormitories,  30  ft.  by  16  ft. 
and  16  ft.  high,  with  lavatory.  Upon  the  base- 
ment floor  are  the  dining-room,  kitchen,  store- 
room, coal  and  coke  cellars,  &c.  In  the  rear  of 
the  building  are  projected  the  water-closets. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  F.S.A., 
and  the  builder,  Mr.  James  Pocook.  The  cost 
will  be  about  2,0001. 


AVEBURY. 

On  the  16ch  inat.  the  Newbury  District  Field 
Club  visited  Avebury,  where  Professor  Rupert 
Jones,  P.R.S.,  discoursed  upon  the  singular 
stones  known  as  the  “Grey  Wethers,”  from 
their  resemblance,  when  viewed  from  a distance, 
to  a flock  of  sheep.  These  huge  stones,  he  said, 
were  but  the  remnant  of  thousands  that  had 
been  scattered  all  over  those  Downs,  particularly 
in  the  valley  portions.  The  Professor  re- 
minded his  auditory  that,  in  order  to  understand 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  great 
irregular  blocks  of  stone  were  formed  and  de- 
posited, they  must  for  the  moment  forget  their 
geography,  and  bear  iu  mind  that,  in  bygone 
ages,  there  were  in  that  district  sand-beds  rising 
at  least  100  ft.  above  their  heads,  and  that  this 
region  was  covered  by  a sea.  The  water,  charged 
with  silex,  filtered  among  the  sand-grains, 
hardened  them,  and  made  these  great  blocks  of 
stone,  which,  accordingly,  formed  irregular  sand- 
stone beds,  interrupted  by  spaces  in  which  no 
concretionary  action  went  on.  These  concre- 
tionary quartz  sands  are  called  the  Bagshot 
sands,  from  the  place  in  which  they  were  first 
studied;  but  they  are  met  with  near  Newbury, 
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at  Reading,  and  also  in  the  Sandhurst  district. 
The  sauds  known  as  the  Woolwich  beds  were 
also  concreted.  The  sudden  melting  of  snow, 
and  the  sudden  fall  of  rain,  had  tended  to  collect 
these  stones  more  in  the  valleys,  as  they  saw 
them  to  day,  than  on  the  hills  ; and  such  a piece 
of  ground  as  that  on  which  they  were  then 
standing  ought  certainly  to  be  preserved  as  a 
place  of  national  interest.  The  Professor,  re- 
plying to  the  Rev.  C.  Soames  (Mildenhall),  said 
he  had  seen  the  Sarsen  stones  with  their  origiual 
surface ; but  nearly  all  that  remained  had  nnder- 
gone  ohauge  by  the  action  of  rain  and  damp- 
ness. 

Mr.  Soames  said  he  bad  seen  a fine  sarsen 
stone  at  Mildenhall,  in  its  original  mammillated 
form. 

The  Rev.  J.  Adams  said  the  name  by  which 
these  stones  is  generally  known  is  “ Sarsens  ” 
or  “ Sassens,"  and  the  commonly.reoeived  deriva- 
tion is  from  Saracen,  the  name  which  the  Saxons 
applied  to  Pagans  or  heathens  in  general,  and  to 
nearly  everything  connected  with  Pagan  worship. 
The  late  Professor  Phillips  supposed  it  came 
from  the  Latio  word  “saxum.”  This  word 
expresses  exactly  what  sarsen  commonly  means, 
and  being,  doubtless,  the  word  by  which  the 
Romans  designated  the  stones,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  Belgic  Britons  of  these  regions 
may  have  borrowed  it  from  them,  and  banded  it 
down  to  their  descendants,  corrupted  into 
“ sarsens."  Mr.  Adams,  however,  thought  he 
had  hit  upon  the  proper  derivation  in  the  Saxon 
words  “ sar,”  grievous,  troublesome  ; and  “ etan,” 
a stone, — meaning  together  a troublesome  stone  ; 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  these  sarsens 
having  been  very  troublesome  to  the  Saxon 
cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  spoke  at  some  length  in 
reference  to  Silbury  Hill,  an  immense  mound, 
of  conical  shape,  believed  to  be  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  Mr.  Parker  referred  to  the 
sinking  of  shafts  that  had  taken  place  in  1849, 
unattended  by  the  discovery  of  any  human 
remains,  and  drew  the  inference  that  it  was  not 
a barrow,  but  that  it  was  used  to  fortify  the 
Roman  road  that  passed  close  by.  It  had  been 
urged  that  there  was  a deflection  iu  the  old 
Roman  road  to  avoid  the  bill.  The  Ordnance 
Survey  maps  do  not  show  such  a deflection,  but 
supposing  there  was  a deflection  in  the  old 
Roman  road,  be  did  not  think  that  would  afford 
sufficient  evidence  to  say  the  hill  was  there 
before  Roman  times. 

The  Rev.  Bryan  King  (Avebury)  considered 
that  the  more  fact  of  no  hnm.an  remains  having 
been  discovered  when  the  shafts  were  sunk, 
should  not  be  taken  as  final  evidence  that  it  was 
not  a burial-place.  The  hill  was  5 acres  and 
34  perches  in  extent,  and  to  look  for  human 
remains  was  something  like  looking  for  a needle 
in  a bundle  of  hay.  Small  barrows  had  in  some 
cases  been  opened  two  or  three  times  before  the 
human  remains  they  contained  bad  been  found. 
He  disseuted  from  the  opinion  that  the  bill  was 
raised  as  a fortification,  and  said  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  that  a sound,  wise,  and 
practical  people,  as  the  Romans  were,  would  have 
been  so  insane  as  to  have  undertaken  a labour 
so  immense  as  this  must  have  been,  when  they 
had  natural  fortifications  on  the  spur  of  the 
downs  near  at  hand.  There  was  Oldbury  Castle 
on  one  side,  and  Barbary  Castle  on  the  other, 
both  within  a day’s  march  of  the  heavy-armed 
Roman  legion.  There  was  no  doubt  a system 
of  telegraphy  on  the  fortified  eminences  in  the 
country,  by  which  the  Roman  legions  could  be 
summoned  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  engi- 
neers,  in  planuing  this  road,  which  crossed  the 
Devizes  Down,  instructed  the  workmen  to  make 
for  Silbury  Hill.  Nine  years  ago  excavations 
were  made  in  a field  known  as  Thornhill,  and  in 
twenty  or  thirty  places  the  old  Roman  road  was 
uncovered. 

At  a subsequent  period  of  the  proceedings  Mr. 
Parker  took  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  Temple  at  Avebury.  He  con- 
sidered that  what  the  mound  was  mainly  in. 
tended  for  was  to  enable  the  people  to  look  at 
wbat  was  going  on  in  the  centre.  He  thought 
they  must  study  the  record  of  the  early  religion 
of  the  Jews  if  they  would  nnderstaud  the  re- 
ligion of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
If  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  nse 
of  the  word  Gilgal  from  its  earliest  mention  in 
the  Bible,  when  stones  were  carried  and  made 
into  a great  place  for  religion  and  justice,  and 
followed  the  use  of  the  word,  they  would  find  it 
did  not  only  mean  a place  where  religious  rites 
were  performed  and  justice  was  administered, 
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bat  also  where  leagues  were  solemnly  entered 
into  between  people  of  different  nations.  Great 
solemnity  was  necessary,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
difficnit  to  imagine  that  at  Avebury  one  set  of 
deputies  walked  with  their  priests  and  lawyers — 
who  were  one  and  the  same  persons — up  the 
grand  avenue  of  stones  leading  from  the  great 
western  road,  while  another  set  from  another 
tribe  approached  from  tb6  great  eastern  road, 
to  the  central  circles,  where  justice  was  ad- 
ministered and  sacred  rites  were  performed, 
watched  by  the  ordinary  people  who  sat  around. 
He  had  no  doubt  but  that  those  stupendous 
stones  were  raised  for  very  important  religious 
ceremonies. 


THE  SCOTCH  BUILDING  TKADE. 

The  position  of  the  building  trade  in  Scotland 
is  apt  to  be  misuoderstood  in  the  present  oncer, 
tain  condition  of  the  indostrial  oconpations  of 
the  country.  Almost  everywhere  in  the  north 
stone  and  lime  workers  are  bnsy;  new  buildings 
are  in  progress  in  the  provincial  towns  as  well 
as  in  the  cities ; the  men  in  several  districts  have 
succeeded  in  getting  wage^  raised  and  stringent 
rules  complied  with ; and  yet  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  it  is  a fact  that  the  general  trade  of  the 
country  is  sofFering  from  a depression,  more 
severe,  perhaps,  than  any  that  has  existed  since 
before  the  Crimean  and  American  campaigns. 
In  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland 
(Glasgow)  the  other  day,  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court, 
which  grants  warrants  to  erect  buildings,  passed 
plans  which,  carried  out  in  their  entirety,  will 
involve  an  expenditure  in  connexion  with  the 
building  trade  of  160,000?.  The  buildings 
intended  to  be  erected  do  not  include  any  public 
edifices ; and  it  is  patent  to  all  that  a very  for- 
midable  list  of  new  structures  receives  sanction 
fortnightly  from  the  Glasgow  Guildry.  But  it 
is  not  in  Glasgow  alone  that  the  activity  exists. 
In  Edinburgh,  Greenock,  Dundee,  and  other 
towns  similar  tales  conld  be  told  ; and  evidence 
of  the  briskness  in  building  may  be  gathered  in 
the  meantime  from  some  of  the  smallest  towns 
in  the  north. 

That  the  state  of  the  building  trade  is  inflated 
to  a very  high  degree  cannot  be  denied ; and 
circumstances  are  not  far  to  seek  sufficient  to 
show  in  what  way  a time  of  prosperity  has  fallen 
to  that  industry  in  a dull  season. 


OPENING  OP  THE  GREENWICH  AND 
NORTH  KENT  EXTENSION  RAILWAY. 

The  opening  of  the  new  line  of  railway  be- 
tween Greenwich  and  Maize-hill,  which  takes 
place  on  Friday  next,  the  Ist  of  September,  will 
confer  upon  Greenwich  highly  important  advan- 
tages  as  regards  railway  communication  with 
the  county  of  Kent,  from  which  it  has  bitherto 
been  entirely  isolated,  although  it  is  not  a little 
remarkable  that  Greenwich  was  the  first  place 
to  which  a railway  was  made  from  the  metro- 
polis,  the  London  and  Greenwich  Railway 
having  been  constructed  and  opened  upwards  of 
forty  years  ago,  not  very  long  after  the  opening 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway — the 
first  steam  passenger  railway  in  England.  Not- 
withstanding  that  the  London  and  Greenwich 
line  was  the  pioneer  railway  from  London,  it  has 
never,  until  now,  been  extended  further  into  its 
own  county,  Greenwich  having  remained  a ter- 
minus whilst  new  lines  have  been  constructed  in 
almost  every  direction  in  Kent.  The  South- 
Eastern  Company,  who  are  now  the  owners, 
have,  however,  at  length  extended  it  to  the 
North  Kent  line,  rid  Maize-bill,  Charlton,  and 
Woolwich,  which  places  Greenwich  in  direct 
railway  communication  with  Gravesend,  Chat, 
ham,  Maidstone,  and  other  districts  in  North  and 
Mid -Kent. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  old  London 
and  Greenwich  line  is  carried  entirely  on  arches, 
and  on  a high  level.  The  extension  line  about 
to  be  opened  diverges  from  it  near  Deptford 
Creek,  and  is  thence  carried,  in  a north-easterly 
direction,  along  a descending  gradient,  until  it 
arrives  at  London-atreet,  which  it  passes  under, 
immediately  on  the  south  side  of  the  parish 
church.  In  constructing  this  portion  of  the  line, 
about  150  houses  had  to  be  purchased,  and  as 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  a thoroughfare  was  also 
absorbed  and  diverted,  the  company  have  bad 
to  construct  a new  street,  with  a roadway  nnder 
the  new  line  leading  into  Greenwich-road.  At 
this  point  a heavy  outlay  has  likewise  been  in- 
curred by  the  company  in  the  diversion  of  about 
1,700  ft.  in  length  of  the  main  sewer  belonging 
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to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  near  London- 
street.  The  new  sewer,  which  is  carried  at  a 
considerable  depth  under  the  railway  level,  is 
11^  ft.  in  width.  It  is  circular  in  form,  and 
lined  at  the  bottom  with  blue  Staffordshire  brick, 
and  all  round  with  white  gault  brick.  There  are 
staircases  at  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
scending  into  the  sewer  from  the  street.  The 
cost  of  this  sewer  was  521.  per  yard.  Prom 
London-street,  Greonwioh,  the  line  is  carried 
forward  in  a tnnnel,  26  ft.  in  width  and  half  a 
mile  in  length,  which  passes  under  the  Royal 
Naval  Schools.  The  original  intention  of  the 
company  was  to  have  taken  the  line  in  a more 
southerly  direction,  under  Greenwich  Park,  but 
this  was  objected  to  by  the  authorities  at  the 
Admiralty,  on  the  ground  that  the  vibration  of 
the  trains  wonld  disturb  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ments in  the  Observatory.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  original  plans  bad  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  line  was  diverted  northwards,  so  as  to 
pass  under  the  Royal  Naval  School.  At  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  the  line  is  carried  on  to  the  Maize- 
hill  Station,  throogh  a cutting,  which  is  walled  in 
throughout  its  entire  length.  The  portion  of  the 
lino  from  Maize.bill  to  Charlton  and  Woolwich, 
where  a junction  is  formed  with  the  North  Kent 
line,  was  opened  nearly  two  years  ago.  The 
entire  length  of  the  line  from  Greenwich  to 
Woolwich  is  between  two  and  three  miles. 

For  the  present,  the  booking-oflSces  at  Green- 
wich will  be  on  the  north  aide  of  the  line,  where 
a temporary  station  has  been  erected  on  the  low 
level,  nearly  opposite  to  the  old  high  level  station. 
The  last-named  structure  is  built  upon  arches, 
and  daring  the  present  week  scaffolding  has 
been  in  course  of  erection  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  it  down,  preparatory  to  erecting  a new 
one  on  the  same  site,  but  which  will  be  on  the 
general  street  level,  with  a spacious  area  fronting 
the  Greenwich-road  as  a carriage  approach.  The 
platforms  of  the  new  station  will  be  spacious  and 
convenient,  the  np  platform  being  560  ft.  long, 
and  21  ft.  wide,  and  the  down  platform  515  ft. 
long,  and  16  ft.  wide.  There  will  also  be  ladies’ 
and  gentlemen’s  waiting  - rooms,  and  all  the 
general  conveniences  of  a first-class  station. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Brady,  the  company’s  engineer,  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird,  the  con- 
tractors. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A LEASE  IN 
SMITHFIELD. 

A COMPENSATION  case  in  connexion  with  the 
building  of  the  new  Poultry-market  came  before 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court  on  S.atnrday.  Mr. 
Parker,  a provision  dealer,  claimed  compensation 
from  the  Corporation  for  the  compulsory  purchase 
of  hie  premises  for  the  completion  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Poultry. market.  It  was  stated  on  the 
plaintiff’s  behalf  that  his  premises  had  entrances 
in  West  and  King-streets,  Smithfield,  and  that 
he  bad  a lease  of  them  from  the  Clothworkers’ 
Company,  granted  for  fourteen  years  from 
Christmas,  1870,  leaving  eight  years  to  run  at 
Christmas  next.  He  laid  his  damages  at  7,879?., 
a portion  of  which  was  for  a twelvemonth’s 
average  loss  of  net  profits,  estimated  upon  the 
difference  between  two  sums  of  2,500?.  and 
5,491?.,  which  his  books  showed  were  the  net 
profits  derived  from  his  business  in  the  years 
1871  and  1875.  Witnesses  being  called  in 
support  of  this  statement,  the  counsel  for  the 
Corporation  intimated  that  no  witnesses  would 
be  called  on  their  behalf,  but  that  the  case  would 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  jury,  who  awarded 
the  plaintiff  5,125?.,  viz.,  3,125?.  for  the  lease, 
and  2,0001.  for  the  loss  of  business. 


LLANTHONY  ABBEY. 

ARCH.EOLOGICAL  SPARRING. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Cambrian 
Archeological  Association,  the  first  excursion 
was  made  to  Llanthony  Abbey  on  Tuesday,  from 
which  the  party  arrived  about  six  o’clock,  and 
there  was  a meeting  at  the  Assembly-rooms 
after  dinner,  at  which  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  the 
President,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Parker  gave  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  day.  He  described  the  church  of  Llandeilo 
Pertholey  (which  was  inspected  on  the  way  to 
Llanthony)  as  picturesque  in  the  exterior,  and 
curious  in  the  interior.  It  was  apparently  built 
in  the  fourteenth  century, — a long  narrow 
church,  with  tower  and  two  chantry  chapels,  to 
which  others  had  been  subsequently  added. 
These  were  singular  in  having  wooden  arches 


hnd  columns  instead  of  stone,  and  were  probably 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  were  almost 
unique  in  character.  The  chantries  having  had 
the  partitions  removed  had  become  aisles — a 
common  result.  The  exterior  of  the  tower  was 
very  cations  j it  was  bailt  of  rubble  stone,  bub 
the  corners  were  of  out  stone,  and  the  pecaliarity 
in  the  build  was  the  character  of  what  was 
known  as  long  and  short  work — i.c.,  long 
longitudinal  stones  like  beams  and  uprights 
introduced.  This  characteristic  was  usually 
considered  as  Anglo-Saxon;  his  own  belief  was 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

Mr.  Freeman  had  at  the  Priory  of  Llanthony 
been  the  cicerone  to  the  party,  and  commencing 
at  the  gate-house  (now  turned  into  a barn),  he 
traced  the  outline  of  the  walls  of  the  whole  of 
the  Priory.  Outside  of  all  was  still,  at  the  very 
entrance  to  the  Priory,  the  old  parish  church  of 
Early  Norman  architecture.  Mr.  Freeman 
pointed  out  the  cloisters,  which  not  one  of  the 
party,  probably,  had  ever  noticed  before,  and 
the  two  towers  at  the  west  end,  now  converted 
to  the  uses  of  an  inn  and  a farmhouse.  That 
portion  of  the  church  Mr.  Freeman  regarded  as 
very  late  Norman,  the  eastern  part  having  been 
begun  first.  Ac  the  east  end  the  whole  con- 
struction of  the  building  was  pointed  out.  The 
nave,  often  used  as  a bowling-green,  was  covered 
with  short  green  turf.  The  blind  story  and 
clearstory  were  pointed  out;  the  latter  was 
destroyed,  but  there  was  enough  to  show  that  it 
was  a regular  Norman  church.  In  the  choir  and 
transepts  the  vaulting  of  the  church  was  com- 
pleted, but  not  in  the  nave.  A wide  segmental 
arch,  opening  into  the  nave,  had  been  opened  by 
taking  down  two  nave  arches  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  building  up  a new  wide  one  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  As  usual  in  transition 
buildings,  some  of  the  arches  were  pointed  and 
some  circular.  The  dedication  was  in  1104,  the 
very  earliest  beginning  of  the  Norman  style,  bat 
the  charofa  was  probably  not  bailt  until  later. 
That  oharch  was  destroyed,  the  existing  remains 
being  later. 

Mr.  Parker  having  stated  that  there  was  some- 
where  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles  an  order  for  the 
bailding  of  churches  of  stone  and  lime, 

The  President  asked  Mr.  Parker  to  point  out 
where  the  order  was  and  by  whom  it  was  made. 
He  had  never  met  with  it. 

Mr.  Parker  said  no  doubt  Mr.  Freeman  was 
right,  but  he  was  always  under  the  impression 
that  such  an  order  was  given. 

The  President  rejoined  that  he  had  found  it  a 
practice  to  make  a statement  at  random,  and 
then  to  put  it  down  to  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  and 
he  protested  against  the  practice,  which  he  met 
with  every  day.  He  thought  Mr.  Parker  was 
labouring  under  a pure  delusion;  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  found. 


ALLEGED  FLOODS  THROUGH  BUILDING 
OPERATIONS. 

In  a recent  report  to  the  Hackney  District 
Board  of  Works,  Dr.  Tripe  says  : — The  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Hackney  since  1801  has,  of  course,  very 
materially  changed  the  character  of  the  district, 
and  transformed  it  from  a rural  place  of  residence 
into  almost  a large  city.  The  class  of  inhabi- 
tants has  also  changed,  as  in  the  earlier  periods 
the  majority  of  houses  were  large,  and  ocenpied 
chiefly  by  persons  who  had  retired  from  busi- 
ness or  who  were  otherwise  possessed  of  a good 
income.  Now,  however,  a majority  of  the 
houses  are  comparatively  small,  as  in  1869  more 
than  half  were  assessed  below  25?.  a year.  With 
this  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  houses 
there  has  been  a corresponding  change  in  the 
class  of  residents,  so  that  there  is  now  a large 
proportion  of  poor  receiving  paroohial  relief,  as 
well  as  a very  considerable  number  of  those 
who  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  their 
weekly  wages.  A greatly-increased  density  of 
population  has  also  obtained,  so  that  instead 
of  less  than  four  persons  to  the  acre  in 
1801  and  nearly  11  persons  in  1841,  there 
are  now  about  38  inhabitants  to  each  acre. 
The  extension  of  streets  and  houses  into  the 
fields  has  gone  on  so  rapidly  that  there 
are  bat  few  fields  left  in  the  district,  or  even 
large  grounds  belonging  to  any  of  the  houses. 
The  substitution  of  bouses  and  comparatively  im- 
permeable roads  and  footways  for  fields  or  open 
spaces  covered  with  trees,  has  rendered  the  dis 
trict  more  liable  to  floods,  partly  because  the 
removal  of  trees  diminishes  the  ordinary  rainfall 
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and  indacee  a liability  to  occaBional  Btorms  and 
floods,  bat  chiefly  beoanee  most  of  the  rain  rnns 
into  the  sevrers  instead  of  soaking  into  the 
ground.  Dr.  Tripe  therefore  fears  that  when 
the  outlying  portions  of  the  northern  districts 
are  more  nearly  cov^ered  with  streets  and 
hoQsea,  that  some  of  our  low-lying  places  will  be 
occasionally  injured  by  the  flowing  back  of  the 
flood-waters  from  the  sewers.  The  planting  of 
trees  in  streets  and  open  spaces,  especially  on 
the  highest  gronnd,  will  assist  in  keeping  the 
rainfall  more  equable  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 


NEW  STREET  FROM  WHITECHAPEL  TO 
LIVERPOOL  STREET. 

Toe  Whitechapel  Board  of  Works  are  taking 
steps  for  the  construction  of  a new  street  between 
Whitechapel  and  Liverpool. street,  which  they 
state  will,  if  carried  out,  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
East-end  for  many  years  past.  The  line  of  the 
proposed  new  thoroughfare  is  that  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Metropoliton  railway  now  in  progress 
between  Liverpool-street  and  Aldgate,  and  it  is 
stated  that  if  the  undertaking  can  be  carried  out 
along  with  the  new  railway,  and  in  conjnnction 
with  the  scheme  now  preparing  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  network  of  courts  in  the  locality  under 
Mr.  Cross’s  Aot,  the  cost  would  be  much  econo- 
mised. It  is  urged  in  favonr  of  the  new  street 
that  it  would  be  an  exceptionally  important 
improvement,  as  it  would  aflbrd  a thoroughfare 
for  traffic  direct  east  and  west  through  London, 
whereas  now  all  the  traffic  is  made  to  dip  very 
much  towards  the  south. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  ISLINGTON 
WORKHOUSE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Islington  guardians  are  about  to  make 
several  enlargements  of  the  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  workhouse.  The  most  important  ad- 
ditional  works  are  the  erection  of  new  wings  to 
the  central  portion  of  the  structure,  the  eati. 
mated  cost  of  which  is  upwards  of  7,0001.  New 
probation  and  reception  wards  are  also  to  be 
erected ; likewise  alterations  on  the  centre  of 
the  old  bnilding,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  7501., 
and  the  construction  of  a new  swimming  bath, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  5001.,  the  New  River 
Company  having  undertaken  to  supply  the  bath 
with  water  for  301.  a year.  The  present  wood 
fencing  round  the  grounds  is  also  to  be  replaced 
with  a 9 in.  brick  wall,  and  the  garden  ground  is 
to  be  paved  with  tar  paving,  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  new  wall  and  the  paving  being  9001.  The 
aggregate  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  of  the 
works  is  about  10,0001. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  AND  HOUSE 
DRAINAGE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Camberwell  Vestry  on  the 
9th  inst.,  a letter  was  received  from  Mr.  H.  T. 
Wood,  assistant-secretary  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  transmitting  a memorial  pre- 
seated  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Mannfactures,  and  Commerce,  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to  which  the 
Vestry  is  referred,  and  requesting  to  be  in- 
formed if  the  Vestry  possessed  plans  showing 
the  drains  of  every  boose  in  the  parish  before 
they  reached  the  sewer,  and  also  their  connexion 
therewith,  and  how  many  honses  were  built 
before  1855,  and  if  there  were  any  plans  showing 
the  drainage  of  such  houses,  and  if  such  plans 
were  accessible  to  ratepayers,  and  under  what 
regulations;  and  further  requestiog  to  be 
favoured  with  any  remarks  on  the  memorial,  or 
any  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  of  carrying 
its  recommendations  into  effect. 

It  was  resolved  “that  the  vestry  clerk  do 
reply,  and  state  that  the  information  required 
is  already  in  detail  in  the  sorveyor's  office, 
and  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  ratepayers 
during  office  hours,  and  that  all  the  objects 
embraced  in  the  memorial  have  been  carried  out 
by  the  Vestry  in  this  parish,  and  their  proceedings 
duly  registered.” 

Mr.  Dresser-Rogers  commented  severely  upon 
the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  said  that 
this  was  a memorial  of  a “ poke-yonr-nose-into- 
other-people’s-buBiness”  character.  They  found 
things  were  improving  so  rapidly  that  they  bad 
nothing  to  do,  and  then  they  wished  to  open 
fresh  ground.  He  hoped  that  the  committee 
wonld  give  such  a reply  as  to  show  the  Society 
that  the  Vestry  were  perfectly  capable  of  doing 


their  business  without  any  interference  from 
them. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  ilth  inst.,  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  presented  a further  report 
on  the  memorial  from  the  Conncil  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  on  the  subject  of  house-drains 
and  their  connexion  with  the  sewers ; and  recom- 
mended that  a communication  based  upon  the 
report  be  addressed  to  the  Council  in  reply  to 
such  memorial. 

The  committee  gave  at  length  the  law  on  the 
points  in  question,  and  in  conclnsion  said  : — 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  an  examinatiou  of  all  the 
statutes  relating  to  this  subject  poiots  to  the  cooclusioa 
that  tbs  vestrien  and  district  boards  have  ample  powers  as 
regards  the  matters  complained  of  by  the  memorialists, 
but  should  they  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  Board  that 
there  is  a deficiency  of  such  powers,  your  committee 
apprehend  that  no  ditKculty  would  be  made  by  Parliament 
in  granting  all  needful  amendments.’’ 

Mr.  Richardson  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  Dresser-Rogers  said  he  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  Society  of  Arts  had  sent 
a communication  similar  to  that  presented  to 
this  Board  to  all  vestries  and  district  boards  in 
the  metropolis.  The  parish  of  Camberwell,  after 
giving  the  subject  due  consideration,  had  replied, 
stating,  very  plainly,  that  they  did  not  require 
the  Society’s  help,  and  offering  to  show  the 
plans,  &c.,  which  are  at  the  Vestry-hall,  and  he 
thought  the  sooner  and  stronger  the  other 
parishes  spoke  out  in  the  same  way  the  better. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis,  R.  A. — The  death  is  announced 
of  Mr.  John  Frederick  Lewis,  R.A.  Mr.  Lewis, 
who  died  on  the  15tb  inet.,  at  Walton.on-Thames, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  14th  of  July,  1805, 
and  was  thus  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age. 
His  father,  Mr.  F.  C.  Lewis,  was  an  artist  and 
engraver,  and  John  Lewis  commenced  his  career 
in  the  same  way,  by  engraving  his  own  pictures. 
He  exhibited  frequently  in  his  earlier  years  at 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Society  of  British 
Artiste,  and  soon  gained  a high  reputation.  Hie 
Spanish  piotnres — the  work  of  the  years  1833 
and  1834 — were  published  in  lithograph,  and  his 
drawings  from  the  Alhambra,  from  long  personal 
study  of  the  palace,  will  be  remembered.  In 
1855,  be  was  elected  President  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  an  office  which  he 
held  until  1858,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
higher  distinction  of  “R.A.”  being  conferred 
upon  him  in  1865. 

Mr.  G.  J.  MilJer  — The  death  of  Mr.  George  J. 
Miller,  the  sculptor,  took  place,  after  a brief 
illness  from  typhoid  fever,  on  the  18th  inst.  Mr. 
Miller  was  a gold  medallist  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  having  achieved  that  honour  in  1857, 
when  his  group,  “ The  Good  Samaritan,”  was 
selected.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
monumental  works  was  that  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings.  Mr. 
Miller  leaves  a number  of  important  commis- 
sioDS  in  an  unfinished  state. 

Mr,  C.  F.  Angell,  F.S.A. — The  death  of  Mr. 
C.  F.  Angell,  F.S.A.,  took  place  after  a short 
illness,  at  his  residence,  Grove-lane,  Camber- 
well, at  the  age  of  75. 


TILE-PAINTING  : qARDIFF  CASTLE. 

Considerable  works  have  been  going  on  here 
for  some  time  past.  Amongst  the  latest  are 
some  decorative  tile  - paintings  representing 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
which  have  been  exeented  for  the  Marquis  of 
Bate,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Barges, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  H.  Walter  Lonsdale,  for 
the  peristyle  of  the  Bute  tower  in  the  Castle, 
by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson  & Sons,  of  100,  St. 
Martin’s-lane.  There  are  twelve  subjects,  taken 
from  1 Kings  xviii.  as  follows  : — 

1.  Abab  giving  instmetions  to  Obadiab ; 2. 
The  meeting  of  Obadiab  and  Elijah,  the  meeting 
of  Ahab  and  Elijah  (two  subjects  in  one  picture) ; 
. 3.  Carrying  the  Wood  and  Water  up  Carmel ; 
4.  The  prophets  of  Baal  with  bullocks  for  sacri- 
fice ; 5.  The  Sacrifice  on  Mount  Carmel  (the 
moat  important  of  the  series,  and  a fine  design)  ; 
6 and  7.  Slaying  and  Drowning  the  Prophets  of 
Baal  in  the  brook  Kishon  ; 8.  Ahab  refosing  to 
Eat;  9.  Elijah  running  before  Ahab’s  Chariot; 
•10.  Jezebel’s  Threat  towards  Elijah;  11.  Pray- 
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ing  for  Rain ; and  12.  Jezebel’s  messenger  to 
Elijah,  and  the  Angel  comforting  Elijah. 

Them  are  side  panels  to  all  the  above,  small 
subjects  of  landscape,  &o.  of  much  beauty  and 
feeling,  designed  in  concordance  with  their 
respective  figure  panels. 

An  inscription  in  Hebrew  of  texts  from  the 
verses  used  carries  down  the  colour  of  a top 
border,  and  divides  the  figures  from  the  dado, 
which  is  powdered,  so  to  speak,  with  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  and  insects,  symbolising  the  land- 
scape of  the  panels  under  which  they  oome.  The 
top  border  alluded  to  is  less  to  our  taste  than 
other  parts  of  the  decoration,  both  form  and 
colour  having  a touch  of  commonness. 

The  figure-panels  (the  figures  being  two-thirds 
life-size)  are  painted  on  the  bisque,  are  fired  to 
white  heat  to  develop  the  under-glaze  colours, 
and  finished  in  enamels  to  procure  the  delicate 
tints  which  cannot  be  got  in  the  bard  fire.  The 
dado  being  white  upon  a brilliant  red  gronnd  is 
painted  “ pJte-sur-piite,”  and  fired  to  the  glaze 
beat,  and  finished  in  enamel  also.  This  is  the 
most  important  work  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
executed,  and  does  credit  to  those  concerned  in 
its  production. 

We  may  fairly  add,  by  the  way,  that  Messrs. 
Simpson’s  new  works  and  show-rooms,  in  St. 
Martin’a-lane,  where  these  paintings  have  been 
exhibited,  include  some  interesting  specimens, 
and  are  worth  a visit. 


SUUVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Newington. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Newington  Vestry  it  was  nnanimously  resolved 
to  increase  the  salary  of  Mr.  Gledhill,  the  sur- 
veyor, from  275L  to  3001. 

Shrewsbury. — Mr.  Butler  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Tisdale  in  the 
borough  eurveyorsbip  of  Shrewsbury.  The  two 
offices  of  inspector  and  borough  surveyor  have 
been  united  for  the  purposes  of  this  appointment, 
with  an  increase  of  501.  per  annum  upon  Mr. 
Butler’s  former  stipend  as  inspector. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Chester'. — Notwithstanding  that  the  masters 
have  offered  “ Liverpool  terms  ” in  every  respect, 
the  men  still  remain  out.  Some  of  the  smaller 
employers  have,  it  is  stated,  acceded  to  the  terms 
of  the  men,  out  the  more  influential  employers 
in  the  trade  still  remain  firm.  It  is  believed 
that  the  masters  are  willing  to  refer  the  matter 
to  arbitration. 

Glasgow. — A meeting  of  the  operative  joiners 
of  Glasgow  was  held  on  the  ISrh  inst.,  when 
reports  were  given  in  by  deputations  who  had 
been  appointed  to  wait  upon  men  working  upon 
the  employers’  terms.  A nnmber  of  the  men  so 
working  appeared  at  the  meeting,  and  others 
had  promised  to  withdraw  their  labour  imme- 
diately. The  operatives  unanimously  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  decision  arrived  at,  not  to  submit 
to  the  terms  of  the  masters.  It  was  mentioned 
by  the  chairman  that  several  additional  em- 
ployers  had  signed  the  by-laws,  which  would 
reduce  the  number  on  the  strike-roll  by  200.  At 
a meeting  of  the  masters,  on  the  16th  inst.,  it 
was  agreed  to  adhere  to  former  resolutions  re- 
sisting the  demands  of  the  operatives,  and  the 
district  committees  were  empowered  to  take 
what  steps  they  might  consider  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  employers’  position. 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  CLAIM 
FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

FRESHWATER  U.  ROBERTS. 

This  case  was  heard  in  the  Kingston  County 
Court  on  the  18th  inst.,  before  Mr.  Patrick 
Leonard,  Q.C.,  deputy-jndge. 

The  plaintiff  waa  an  architect  livine  at  Xaw  Malden, 
and  the  defendant  vras  a schoolmaster  living  at  Lewisham, 
Kent.  The  claim  wasforlZi.  IZs.forprofeBsional  services 
rendered  in  the  year  1876,  when  the  defendant  contem- 
plated building  a new  school,  and  he  asked  the  plaintiff 
what  he  would  prep  ire  the  necessary  plans,  &c.,  for,  and 
ISf.  15s.  was  agreed  npoo,  The  residue  of  his  claim, 
'il.  28.  was  for  the  plaintiff's  expenses  from  Herne  Bay, 
when  sent  for  by  the  defendant. 

The  defence  was  that  the  work  was  not  finished.  The 
defendant  said  the  only  plans  which  the  plaintiff  snpplied 
were  two  ground  plans  of  the  building  and  two  small 
elevations. 

It  appeared  that  IIL  Ifis.  had  been  paid  into  court,  and 
his  honour  said  that  had  it  not  been  for  that  he  should 
have  nODsaited  the  plaintiff,  as  his  contract  was  not 
finished.  He,  however,  considered  that  Ilf.  ICs.  covered 
the  work  done,  and  he  found  for  the  plaintiff  for  the 
amount  paid  into  coart,  and  allowed  defendant  hia 
costa. 

It  was  agreed  by  mntasl  consent  that  the  contract 
between  the  parties  shonld  be  considered  at  an  end. 
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ART-UNION  EXHIBITION. 

The  works  of  art  selected  by  the  prizeholders 
of  1876,  and  now  on  view  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colonrs,  Pall- 
mall,  include  a number  of  very  charming 
pictures,  and  form  an  interesting  exhibition. 
The  chief  prizeholder,  a colonist,  has  secured 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ward’s  admirable  and  touching 
picture,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  “A 
Tear  After  the  Battle  : Scene  at  Dinan,  Brittany.” 
The  picture  which  has  been  engraved  for  sub- 
scribers of  the  coming  year,  ” Joseph  and  Mary,” 
a fine  work  by  Mr.  E.  .Armitago,  R.A.,  will  form 
the  chief  prize  in  the  next  distribution.  It  may 
be  seen  in  the  gallery. 


MULBERRY  LEAVES  WANTED. 

Sib, — Thinking  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  there  must  be  many  fine  old  mulberry- 
trees,  I venture  to  ask  you  to  insert  this  appeal 
for  contributions  of  leaves,  in  order  to  enable  us 
to  preserve  the  fine  old  race  of  black  silkworms, 
which  being  nearly  extinct  in  Europe  through 
disease,  has  come  to  us  regenerated  by  the  heat 
of  Australia. 

I send  you  a copy  of  an  article  in  the  journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  shows  the  value 
of  our  work  ; and  I hope  the  growing  of  grain 
(not  silk),  in  England,  which  has  hitherto  been 
only  a pastime,  may  become  a source  of  profit- 
able occupation  for  ladies.  Cocoons  of  a good 
colour,  and  hard,  are  selected  for  grain.  Ladies 
could,  next  year,  make  considerable  suras  by 
their  grain.  As  it  requires  very  great  care  for 
the  grain  to  be  fit  for  market,  the  manager  of 
the  Australian  Silk  Dep6t  will  undertake  the 
graining  of  good  cocoons,  if  sent  to  the  dep6t  six 
or  seven  days  after  spinning.  Inferior  and 
pierced  cocoons  could  be  made  up  into  stocking 
yarn,  the  manager  charging  expenses  and  com- 
mission  only.  Specimens  of  the  cocoons  reared 
on  Lord  Ly  tton’s  trees,  at  Knebworth,  and  others 
reared  in  London,  are  exhibited  for  a fow  days, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Lewis  & 
Allenby,  and  Messrs.  Marshall  & Snelgrove,  at 
their  respective  establishments,  also  a beautiful 
skein  of  Australian  silk  reeled  in  France. 
Disease  is  prevalent  to  such  an  extent  in  all  the 
old  silk.producing  countries  of  Europe  and  the 
East,  that  Prance,  Italy,  and  the  Colonies  would 
rejoice  at  a supply  of  sound  grain.  A banker  in 
Turin  is  anxious  to  obtain  as  much  Australian 
grain  as  possible.  The  ladies  of  Victoria 
(Australia)  deserve  credit  for  having  started  a 
company  for  the  production  of  silk.  The 
directors  are  all  ladies  (unpaid),  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  increase  the  capital  to  50,OOOZ.,  in 
12.  shares.  French  merchants  do  not  object  to 
do  business  with  ladies.  The  sacrifice  of  a 
bonnet  will  enable  a lady  to  become  a share- 
holder  (limited  liability  of  course),  and  should 
the  company  prosper,  the  ladies  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  successful  establishment 
without  the  help  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  for 
once  set  an  example  to  the  lords  of  creation. 
Three  English  ladies  of  rank  have  recently  put 
down  their  names  for  100  shares  each.  Full  par- 
ticulars of  the  company  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Australian  Silk  Dep6t,  7,  Charlea-street,  Gros- 
venor.square.  Lady  Dorothy  Neville,  so  long 
known  in  connexion  with  the  Ailant  silkworms, 
has  kindly  undertaken  to  rear  as  many  of  our 
black  worms  as  she  can,  and  contributions  of 
leaves  sent  to  her,  at  45,  Charles-etreet,  Berkeley- 
sqnare  j to  me,  at  25,  York.place,  Portman- 
square,  or  to  the  manager  at  the  depot,  will  be 
most  gratefully  received. 

A considerable  amount  of  leaves  can  be  sent 
by  post,  between  a cabbage  leaf  and  brown  paper, 
for  twopence.  S.  F.  Neill. 


DEATH  IN  THE  SEWERS. 

Several  cases  have  of  late  come  under 
our  notice  of  the  death  of  sewer  workmen  and 
flushers  by  suffocation  from  the  poisonous 
atmosphere  of  our  metropolitan  sewers.  Man- 
holes  are  too  distant,  and  ventilating  shafts  few 
and  far  between.  Added  to  this,  a most  repre- 
hensible and  criminal  practice  is  at  present  in 
foil  swing : foul  refuse  of  the  most  poisonous 
description,  fluid  and  semi-fluid,  is  poured  in  in 
one  oontiououa  stream  from  a number  of  factories 
where  noxious  trades  are  carried  on.  As  the 
law  makes  it  incumbent  upon  manufacturers 
to  consume  their  smoke,  we  hold  it  should  also 
compel  those  engaged  in  noxious  trades  to  adopt 
some  process  by  which  their  refuse  would  be 


rendered  innoxious  and  incapable  of  destroying 
human  life  by  its  exhalations.  We  have  in 
several  quarters  of  the  metropolis  hot  reeking 
streams  of  various  ooloored  fluids  pouring  day 
and  night  all  the  year  round  into  our  public 
sewers.  Ordinary  sewer  gas  is  foul  and  dangerous 
enough,  when  arising  from  common  sewage 
matter  j but  the  danger  is  more  than  quadrupled 
when  such  a mixture  as  we  have  indicated  takes 
place.  With  defective  sewers  no  human  dwel- 
ling or  human  life  is  safe  in  London  while  abuses 
such  as  we  describe  are  allowed  to  continue.  In 
connexion  with  our  public  sewers,  some  time  ago 
we  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  having  some 
appliances  in  the  nature  of  a chain  fastened  to 
rings  in  the  brickwork  between  each  manhole,  as 
a means  of  protection  for  sewer  workmen,  who 
are  ever  in  danger  of  being  swept  away  by  a 
freshet  or  sudden  flood.  We  believe  that  one  of 
our  metropolitan  vestries  has  adopted  our  sug- 
gestion. Several  men  within  the  last  few  years 
have  been  carried  away  by  sudden  floods  in  our 
sewers,  as  well  as  poisoned  by  the  foul  gas 
always  present  in  them.  To  be  forewarned  is  to 
be  forearmed,  so  we  hope  this  counsel  will  be 
acted  upon,  and  that  death  in  oar  public  sewers 
in  future  will  be  rare.  ’Tis  said  that  ” accidents 
will  happen,”  but  the  proverb  cannot  be  accepted 
as  an  excuse  for  death  through  criminal  neglect. 


HEALTH  OF  WATERING-PLACES. 

At  the  Brighton  Congress  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  last  year,  a resolution  was  passed 
recommending  the  Council  of  the  Association  to 
suggest  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities  of 
watering-places  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
^system  by  means  of  which  owners  of  lodging- 
'houses  and  hotels  should  be  enabled  to  have 
their  premises  inspected,  and  certified  if  found 
in  a generally  healthy  condition  with  reference  to 
drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrangements.  The 
Conncil  solicited  the  views  of  the  local  anthori- 
ties  on  the  subject,  and  received  a number  of 
answers  in  reply,  which  have  been  considered, 
and  on  which  is  founded  the  following  report 
. ” (o).— That  itis  desirable  (hat  the  system,  in  the  first 
jnrtance,  should  be  a voluntary  one,  and  that  owners  of 
lodging-houses  and  hotels  should  be  invited  by  the  ssni- 
tary  authority  of  the  town  to  apply  to  the  meaicsl  oUicers 
of  health  to  certify  that  the  drainage  and  other  senitary 
arrangements  of  their  respective  houses  or  hotels  are 
satisfactory,  aud  generally  that  the  same  are  in  a healthy 
habitable  condition.  ■" 

(J).— That  these  certificates  he  renewed  every  three 
months,  or  more  often  if  the  sanitary  authority  think  it 
desirable,  but  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  medical 
olllcer  of  health  between  the  renewals  of  his  certificate  to 
visit  the  premises  so  certified  as  occasion  may  require,  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  the  same  remain  in  the  sanitary 
condition  to  which  the  certificate  applies. 

(e).— That  a minimum  charge,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
sanitary  authority,  shall  bo  made  for  the  issue  of  such 
certificates. 

(d) .— That  a register  shall  be  kept  at  the  town-haU.  or 
other  public  office,  of  the  certified  houses  and  hotels, 
open  to  inspection  without  charge  during  usual  office 
hours;  and  that  local  authorities  should  exercise  their 
best  efforts,  by  advertisement  or  otherwise,  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  regulations  herein  suggested. 

(e) .— That  the  owners  of  the  certified  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  should  be  required  to  produce  the  certi- 
ficate when  called  upon,  and  should  exhibit  the  same  in 
some  conspicuous  part  of  the  house,  and  that  this  should 
be  a condition  of  registration.” 

The  report  has  been  forwarded  to  the  local 
authorities  of  the  several  watering-places  and 
health  resorts  in  England  and  Wales. 


LORD  FALKLAND’S  MONUMENT. 

Sir, — It  is  announced  in  public  print  that  a 
monument  is  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  Lord 
Falkland,  The  information  farther  states  that 
the  work  in  question  will  take  the  shape  of  a 
“handsome  Gothic  structure.”  In  the  name  of 
common  sense,  I would  ask  in  what  manner  an 
art,  bye-gone  and  sapless  in  Falkland’s  day,  can 
associate  itself  with,  or  represent,  a time  datiuw 
some  two  hundred  years  after  the  period  of  its 
own  extinction  ? Falkland’s  name,  and  the 
history  in  which  it  is  conspicuous,  offer  probably 
as  complete  an  autagonism  as  can  be  conceived 
to  Mediaovalism  in  art  or  aught  else. 

If  the  past  is  to  be  laid  under  contribution  for 
the  styleof  a monnmenb  to  Falkland,  why  not 
adopt  for  it  that  phase  of  English  Renaissance 
which  marked  his  time  ? 

A choice  such  as  this  would  find  a yet  stronger 
justification  in  the  fact  that,  whatever  its 
intrinsic  merits,  the  style  is  still  in  vitality  with 
us,  and  is  the  only  one  in  architecture  showing 
its  own  life  in  vital  kinship  with  the  current 
painting,  sculpture,  costume,  and  habits  of  our 
time.  Histoeicus. 


BLACKFRIARS. 

Sir, — The  very  interesting  account  of  Black- 
friars  in  your  paper  may  be  supplemented  by  a 
fact  which  probably  very  few  even  of  those 
living  close  at  hand  know.  There  did  exist  within 
a few  years,  and  probably  does  so  still,  a doorway 
of  an  old  church,  either  that  of  St.  Ann  or  the 
great  church  of  the  Blackfriars.  It  is  so  built 
over  and  around  as  not  to  bo  visible  from  any 
public  way.  It  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
churchyard  in  Chnrcb-entry,  and  access  to  it  is 
from  Ireland-yard.  I send  you  a plan  of  the 
neighbourhood  made  twenty-five  years  ago, 
which  contains  lithographs  of  that  and  other 
antiquities. 

A buttress  and  doorway  (remains  of  the  Black, 
friars  Monastery)  might  be  seen  about  four 
years  ago  by  the  passers-by  in  Queen  Victoria, 
street,  on  the  spot  now  covered  by  the  new 
buildings  occupied  by  the  Times  newspaper 
office. 

There  is  a great  difference  in  the  level  of  the 
ground  about  here.  On  the  higher  level  are 
several  courts,  one  named  Gloucester  or  Cloister, 
court.  F.  H.  McLauculan. 


HOUSES  FOR  SINGLE  MEN. 

Sir, — The  late  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Boston,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  distinguished  himself  by  build, 
ing  houses  for  single  men,  women,  and  children. 
If  you,  air,  only  knew  the  character  of  the  houses 
io  many  districts,  you  would  set  to  work  in  half, 
a-dozen  places  immediately.  I am  thankful  you 
have  noticed  this  matter.  I have  for  years,  in 
my  poor  way,  put  this  before  public  men.  The 
overcrowding  is  beyond  anything  known.  What 
a beautiful  single  man’s  home  is  at  Ware ! 
Cannot  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  three  per  cents 
induce  men  to  act?  Take  this  district  (worse 
than  Sodom),  Ann’s-street,  a purlieu  near  West- 
minster  Abbey.  Would  to  God  a fire  would 
break  out  and  demolish  it  entirely  ! Oh  ! that 
you  would  send  some  one  down.  Here  is 
honour.  Ido  trust  yon  will  occasionally  try  and 
induce  action.  I am  sick  of  talking.  The  gain  to 
society  wonld  be  simply  invaluable.  A.  B. 


THE  PAVEMENT  OP  JIILAN. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  "battle  of  the 
pavements”  is  still  engaging  public  attention 
and  dividing  and  puzzling  the  members  of 
vestries  and  local  Boards,  a few  words  to  de- 
scribe the  excellent  system  adopted  at  Milan 
may  be  welcome  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  important  question.  On  each  side  of  the 
streets  there  are  two  lines  of  flag-stones,  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  bear  the  wheels  of  every  sort 
of  vehicle.  Between  these  parallel  lines  the 
pavement  consists  of  small  nnequal  stones,  on 
which  the  horses  may  step  with  security  and 
without  the  least  fear  of  slipping.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  revolve  easily, 
smoothly,  and  without  the  slightest  noise,  on 
the  even  surface  of  the  flag-stones.  Of  course 
these  slab-stones  and  the  smaller  pavement  are 
kept  on  the  same  level,  so  that  a carriage  may 
be  driven  oS  the  line,  to  turn,  or  outstep  another 
vehicle  in  front,  without  the  least  impediment. 
Practically,  and  as  far  as  wo  are  aware,  this 
system  has  given  rise  to  no  inconvenience,  and 
combines  the  rivijj  advantages  of  pavement  and 
aaphalte ; but  we  should  recommend  visitors  to 
the  Corso  at  Milan  to  judge  for  themselves. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

PeckTiam. — New  schools  in  the  Lower  Park, 
road,  Peckham,  were  opened  on  the  24th  nit.  by 
Sir  Charles  Reed,  Chairman  of  the  London  School 
Board.  The  building,  like  most  of  the  Board’s 
erections,  is  in  the  quasi-Queen  Anne  style,  with 
three  floors  for,  respectively,  boys,  girls,  and 
infants.  It  is  oalonlated  to  accommodate  548 
children,  and  the  total  cost  has  been  3,0452.  for 
site,  and  9,8002.  for  building.  There  is  a roomy, 
open  playground  attached  to  the  school.  The 
coat  per  head,  covering  all  expenses,  is  estimated 
at  162.  23.  5d.  Mr.  E,  R.  Robson  is  the  arohi- 
teot. 

Hailsliam. — At  a meeting  of  the  Hailsham 
School  Board,  on  the  25th  u!t.,  the  only  business 
was  the  consideration  of  the  reduced  tender  for 
the  school  building  of  Mr.  Perigoe,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  this,  amounting  to  2,7002.,  was 
accepted.  The  following  firms  tendered  : — Mr. 
James  Peerless,  Eastbourne,  3,8702.  j Mr,  Oxley, 
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Steyning,  3,484L  10a.;  Mr.  B.  Sfconeatreet,  Hail, 
aham,  3,4501. ; Mr.  James  Longley,  Worth, 

3 2921.;  Mr.  Perigoe,  Tunbridge  Wells,  3,1501. 

’ S;tij>slon-on-Stour.— New  Board  aohools  have 
lately  been  opened  in  SbipBton-on.Stoar.  The 
contractor  for  the  building  was  Mr.  Chas.  Denuer, 
of  Banbury.  Messrs.  Bland  & Cosins,  of  Bir- 
xningham,  were  the  architects.  The  cost, 
including  site,  has  been  about  3,4001. 

Gray' s-inn-road. — A new  school,  in  Laystall- 
street,  Gray’s-inn-road,  was  opened  by  the 
London  School  Board  on  the  Slst  ult.  The 
bailding,  of  which  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  is  the 
architect,  is  intended  to  accommodate  502 
children,  at  a cost  of  about  101.  per  bead. 

Grimsby, — New  Board  schools  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  Grimsby.  Mr.  Charles  Bell  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Thompson  is  the  builder. 

Long  Eaton, — New  Board  schools  have  been 
opened  at  Long  Eaton.  The  contract  for  the 
bnilding  was  4,3831.,  but  the  total  cost  has 
amounted  to  about  6,0001.  The  schools  are 
divided  into  three  departments,  viz.,  for  boys, 
girls,  and  infants,  each  department  consisting  of 
a large  hall  and  two  class-rooms.  The  bailding 
is  capable  of  accommodating  647  children,  viz., 
203  boys,  208  girls,  and  231  infants.  The  style  is 
Gothic.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  W.  Slim,  of  Not- 
tingham, the  sub-contractor  Mr.  George  Daunt, 
joiner,  Nottingham  ; the  plumbing  work  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Flewitt,  of  Nottingham ; the 
painting  by  Messrs.  Pollard,  Bray,  & Son  ; and 
the  masonry  by  Mr.  Johnson,  Nottingham  ; while 
the  ironwork  has  been  snpplied  by  Messrs.  God- 
dard & Massey,  of  Nottingham.  The  schools 
have  been  built  from  designs  of  Messrs.  Clarke 
& Son,  architects,  Nottingham. 

Shacklewell. — A new  Board  school  was  opened 
at  Shacklewell  on  the  17th  ult.  by  Sir  Charles 
Reed  on  behalf  of  the  London  School  Board. 
The  cost  of  its  site  was  2,9211,  Os.  9d.,  and  that 
of  the  bailding,  7,3661.  Ss.  lid.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson  is  the  architect. 

Newcastle-on~Tyne. — New  Board  schools  at 
St.  Peter’s  Quay,  Newoaatle-on-Tyne,  were 
opened  on  the  24th  ult.  The  plan  of  the 
buildings  may  be  likened  to  the  letter  The 
infants’  department  occupies  the  basement  of 
the  west  wing,  and  the  fall  of  ground  enables  a 
covered  play -ground  for  boys  to  be  obtained  on 
the  same  level  under  the  large  mixed  school.  In 
addition,  separate  covered  play-sheds  are  erected 
for  the  girls  and  infants  ; these  are  all  laid  with 
cement  flooring.  At  the  east  end,  on  the  first 
floor,  are  placed  rooms  for  the  caretaker.  The 
infants’  department  consists  of  large  school, 
51  ft.  by  34  ft.,  for  207  children,  and  four  class- 
rooms  capable  of  containing  each  forty-seven 
obildren,  or  a total  of  395.  The  height  of  the 
rooms  is  14  ft.  6 in.,  and  the  rooms  in  mostcases 
have  windows  on  two  sides.  The  girls’  and  boys’ 
department  consists  of  two  mixed  schools,  each 
having  three  class-rooms  attached  to  them. 
No.  1 school  is  82  ft.  6 in.  by  33  ft.,  arranged 
for  eight  groups  of  desks,  against  opposite  walls, 
each  containing  thirty-sir  children.  The  three 
class-rooms  opening  out  from  this  school  are 
respectively  31  ft.  by  20  ft.,  20  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and 
20  ft.  by  18  fD.,  with  accommodation  for 
124  children.  No.  2 school  is  36  ft.  by  84  ft.  6 in., 
with  four  groups  of  desks  for  120  children,  and 
three  class-rooms,  two  of  which  are  21  ft.  8 in. 
by  17  ft.,  and  the  other  21  fc.  9 in.  by  21  ft.  8 in,, 
accommodating  117  children,  giving  a total  for 
the  department  of  649  boys  and  girls,  or  a grand 
total  of  1,044  children.  The  mixed  schools  have 
open  roofs,  ceiled  at  the  collar,  with  arched  and 
braced  principals  resting  on  hammer-beams,  and 
secured  by  tie-rods.  The  desks  for  the  school- 
rooms  are  7 ft.  6 in.  and  9 ft.  long,  and  dual 
desks  (for  two  children  each)  are  used  in  the 
class-rooms.  They  have  all  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Colman  & Glendinning,  of  Norwich. 
The  infanta’  department  has  three  galleries  in 
the  main  schocl  aud  two  in  two  clstss-rooma. 
The  style  is  Tudor.  The  walls  are  of  suecked 
stone  rubble-work,  with  ashlar  dressings.  The 
schools  have  been  erected  from  the  design  and 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  E.  N. 
Haswell,  of  North  Shields.  The  contract  for  the 
work  was  let  to  Mr.  George  F.  Shotton,  of  South 
Shields. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Astwood  Bank.  — The  Wesleyana  here  are 
erecting  rooms  to  accommodate  their  soholars. 
Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  by  Mr.  R. 
Pollard,  the  builder.  Mr.  E.  Day,  of  Worcester, 
is  the  architect. 

Barton. — Now  buildings  in  connexion  with  the 
Harton  National  Schools,  at  Harton  Colliery, 
have  been  opened.  The  new  buildings  adjoin  the 
old  schools,  and  comprise  two  departments,  one 
for  girls  and  the  other  for  infants,  each  having  a 
olass-room  attached.  The  buildings  are  of  brick, 
each  department  being  about  51  ft.  in  length  by 
18  ft.  width.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
Durham,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Robert  Allison, 
of  Whitburn.  The  cost  was  l,210i. 

Bedford. — We  learn  from  the  Bedfordshire 
Times  that  the  Harpnr  new  elementary  schools, 
Bedford,  were  opened  on  the  8th  inst.  The 
buildings  are  in  the  Early  English  style,  of  local 
red  brick  with  tiled  roofs,  the  front  elevation 
being  relieved  by  three  gables  with  triplet  win- 
dows  in  each,  the  centre  being  surmounted  by  a 
bell-turret.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence  of  Mr,  H.  Young,  architect,  Bedford, 
the  contractor  being  Mr.  S.  Foster,  of  Kempston, 
The  contract  amonnted  to  3,0501.  The  schools 
have  been  erected  under  the  direction  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Harpur  Charity. 

Wick. — Three  now  schools  have  been  erected 
at  Stirkoke,  Tannaoh,  and  Thrumster.  Stirkoke 
school  and  teacher's  house,  whioh  is  designed  to 
meet  also  the  wants  of  the  Bilbster  district,  is  a 
substantial  erection,  aud  has  ooat  1,1981.  It 
comprises,  in  the  teacher’s  house,  parlour, 
kitchen,  scullery,  and  pantry  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  three  bedrooms  iu  the  flat  above.  The 
school  is  intended  for  eighty  children,  and  one 
of  the  rooms  has  a gallery  for  the  obildren. 
Tannach  school  is  of  similar  size,  but  differently 
arranged.  The  estimated  cost  is  1,1621.,  and  it 
has  been  built  for  eighty-five  children.  The 
Thrumster  school-house,  with  teacher's  house,  is 
situated  on  the  Sarclet-road,  and  is  estimated  to 
cost  1,4271.  This  school  will  accommodate  200 
ohildreu.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Brims  & 
Gray. 

Gateshead. — The  memorial-stone  of  new 
Sunday  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Congre- 
gational Chapel,  Gateshead,  was  laid  on  the  7th 
inst.  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Goddard,  J.P.  The  buildings 
are  situated  immediately  behind  the  church,  and 
will  consist  of  a hall  60  ft.  by  30  fo.,  an  infants’ 
class-room,  and  chapel-keeper’s  house.  The 
cost  will  be  about  1,0001. 


The  late  Mr.  Matthew  Noble. — The  will, 
dated  June  23rd,  1876,  of  Mr.  Matthew  Noble, 
the  eminent  sculptor,  of  No.  43,  Abingdon-villas, 
Kensington,  who  died  on  June  23rd  last,  has 
been  proved  under  2, COOL,  by  Mrs.  Frances  Mary 
Noble,  the  widow,  the  sole  executrix,  to  whom  he 
gives  all  his'property,  real  and  personal. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wolverhampton. — The  Baptist  Cbapelin  Water- 
loo-street,  Wolverhampton,  has  been  reopened, 
after  alterations  and  decorations,  whioh,  includ- 
ing a new  organ,  have  cost  upwards  of  l,0O0L 
The  painting  and  decorating  was  done  by  Mr. 
Tatlow. 

Baysivatcr. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Westbourne-park  Baptist  Chapel  was  laid  by  Sir 
Henry  M.  Havelock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  on  the  10th 
nit.  The  site,  which  is  situate  opposite  the 
Royal  Oak  station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
is  120  ft.  by  64  ft.  The  cost  of  the  freehold  has 
been  2,560L  The  chapel  is  to  be  built  from 
designs  by  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  architect,  of  Harrow- 
road,  and  will  be  in  the  Early  Geometrical  style. 
The  interior  will  be  divided  into  a nave  with  two 
side-aieles.  The  total  width  will  be  47  ft.,  while 
the  nave  will  be  90  fr.  long  and  the  aisles  about 
70  ft.  Two  side  galleries  will  also  be  provided, 

ith  one  at  the  end  of  the  building.  In  the  whole 
it  is  intended  to  give  accommodation  for  1,000 
persons.  Schoolrooms  are  to  be  provided  in  the 
basement.  There  will  also  be  a number  of  class- 
rooms, &c.  Instead  of  a pulpit,  it  is  intended  to 
have  a platform,  from  which  the  services  will  be 
conducted.  In  front  of  this  will  be  room  for  the 
commnnion-table,  and  behind  the  platform  will 
be  the  baptistry.  The  constrnotion  of  tbeedifice 
has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Riley  & Hols- 
worth,  and  will  cost  about  8, COOL 

Bridgwater. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Bible  Christian  Chapel  at  Bridgwater  has  been 
laid.  The  new  chapel  is  to  be  substituted  for 
the  Iron  chapel  on  the  Bath-road,  and  will  be 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Polden  - street  and 
Monmouth-stieet.  The  architect  employed  is 
Mr.  Down,  and  the  contractors  are  Mes-rs.  Harris 
& Tapscott.  The  cost  will  be  about  oOjL 

Buckland  Newto7i. — The  memorial-s»onea  of  a 
new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  at  Buckland 


Newton,  were  laid  on  the  Slst  nit.  The  chapel 
whioh  is  to  accommodate  nearly  200  persons) 
will  cost,  including  site,  about  400L,  and  the 
contractor  is  Mr.  W.  T.  Kingsbury,  of  Buckland 
Newton. 

Llandrindod  TUells. — The  memorial-stone  of  a 
new  Baptist  Chapel,  at  Llandrindod  Wells  has 
been  laid.  Messrs.  Pritchard  & Son,  of  Llanyre, 
are  the  contractors.  The  building  will  be  con- 
structed of  bricks  from  Ruabon  and  Saro,  and 
the  style  will  be  Gothic.  The  walla  will  be 
relieved  by  strings  of  ornamental  bricks,  and 
the  “reveals”  of  the  windows  will  also  be  of 
ornamental  bricks.  The  roof  will  bo  of  slate, 
with  an  ornamental  ridge.  There  will  be  a 
small  gallery  at  one  end  of  the  building,  and  the 
chapel  will  accommodate  over  400  persons.  The 
cost  will  be  between  800L  and  900L 

Redboxirn. — On  the  7ch  inst.  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  in  this 
village.  The  total  estimated  cost,  including  site, 
is  about  8001.  The  amount  of  the  contract, 
whioh  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Henry  Platt,  of 
Redbourn,  and  whioh  includes  the  erection  of  a 
chapel  and  schoolroom,  is  525L ; and  for  this 
sum  a chapel  is  to  be  obtained  44  ft.  by  33  ft., 
capable  of  accommodating  350  persons,  and  a 
schoolroom  of  the  same  size  underneath  chapel. 

CoTi^Ieton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Congregational  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Congle- 
ton.  The  new  chapel,  the  site  of  which  is  in 
Antrobus-street,  is  estimated  to  cost  5,5001. 
The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Sugden, 
Leek,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  Stringer,  of  Sand- 
bach.  The  building  will  be  of  Geometrical 
Gotbio  character,  and  built  of  a hard  grey  local 
stone  with  Holiington  stone  dressings.  Its  plan 
is  that  of  a parallelogram,  80  ft.  long  inside,  by 
40  ft.  wide  ; to  which  are  added,  at  the  front, 
a circular  side  projection  for  the  gallery 
stairs ; and  at  the  rear  two  slight  pro- 
jections, whioh  may,  at  some  future  day, 
be  extended  to  form  transepts  of  20  ft. 

width,  separated  from  the  chapel  by  arches 

springing  from  moulded  stone  piers ; and 
there  is  a further  extension  lengthwise  of 
the  chapel  for  the  semi-octagonal  choir,  20  ft. 
wide  and  25  ft.  deep.  At  the  rear,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  block,  is  the  infants’  school- 
room, with  olasarooms  and  vestry  above.  All 
the  interior  exposed  woodwork  is  of  pitch-pine 
and  varnished,  without  staining.  The  chapel  is 
to  provide  accommodation  for  about  600  persons. 

Artamford  (N.B.).— The  foutidation  stone  of  a 
new  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  laid  at 
Artamford,  New  Deer,  on  the  2od  inst.  The 
site  of  the  new  churoh  is  not  far  from  the  old, 
and  close  to  the  manse.  Its  coat  will  be  about 
1,400L  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  lower 
part  is  seated  for  320,  while  the  gallery  will 
accommodate  100.  Attached  to  the  church  will 
be  a vestry  aud  session-room.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Marr. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

London.— Aiter  a lapse  of  three  hundred  years, 
mass  has  been  said  in  the  crypt  of  the  ancient 
Church  of  St.  Etheldreda,  Biy-place,  Holboro. 
The  church  and  the  premises  connected  with, 
it  formed  until  about  a century  ago  part  of  the 
palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  and  last  year, 
being  sold  under  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  it  was  bought  for  8,OOOL  by  the 
Fathers  of  Charity.  The  upper  church, 
whioh  now  presents  the  appearance  of  disorder 
incident  to  the  initial  part  of  the  work  of  reatora- 
tion,  is  96  ft.  long  by  43  ft.  wide.  The  walls  are 
5 ft.  thick,  those  of  the  crypt  below  being  7 ft., 
and  the  foundations  extending  far  down  beneath 
the  soil.  The  roof  is  of  chestnut,  being  secured 
with  oak  trenails, notasingle  irou  nail  having  been 
found,  and  when  restored  it  will  resemble  the  roof 
of  the  Sainte  Cbapelle  at  Paris.  The  side  windows 
have  suffered  greatly  from  time  and  neglect,  bnt 
the  tracery  of  one  of  them,  near  the  bandsotne 
east  window,  is  still  almost  perfect,  at  least  in 
outline,  as  is  also  a bit  of  the  sedilia  and  a carved 
corbel,  which  originally  bore  a figure  with  a 
canopy;  and  Mr.  John  Young,  jun  , to  whom,m 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Whelan,  has  been  com- 
mitted the  work  of  restoration,  appears  confadent 
that  with  these  valuable  aids  he  will  be  able 
satisfactorily  to  revive  the  chief  features  of  the 
ancient  structure.  The  crypt,  or  undercroft, 
which  lies  a little  below  the  road. level  of  Ely- 
place,  has  been  already  suflieiently  repaired  to 

be  used  regularly  for  public  w(.rehip. 

Ck’iter. The  Roman  Catholic  olmrcn  oi  bt. 
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Werburgh,  Cbcstor,  was  formally  opened  for  the 
performance  of  religious  worBliip  on  the  136h 
nib,  Tho  church  is  situated  adjoining  the 
GrosTenor  Piirk,  and  has  occupied  about  four 
years  in  erection.  The  exterior  is  of  grey  stone, 
with  a high  gabled  roof,  and  the  interior  consists 
of  a nave  and  side  aisles,  divided  by  massive 
pillars  of  red  sandstone,  the  ceiling  being  of 
staitied  wood,  and  tho  walls  covered  with  white 
plaster.  The  seats,  which  will  aooommodate 
about  300  persons,  are  open, 'and  of  pitch-pine, 
varnished. On  the  iCtb  inst.  the  new  Fran- 

ciscan Monastery  at  Cheater  was  opened  with 
much  ceremony.  The  edifice  (a  plain  brick- 
fronted  sbruoture)  oost  2,500Z.,  the  whole  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  7001.,  has  been 
raised.  On  the  ground  floor  there  are  two  re- 
ception-rooms, one  on  each  side  ; a refectory,  a . 
library,  and,  behind,  a kitchen.  On  the  first  and 
second  floors  are  seventeen  cells.  Mr,  J.  J. 
O’Byrne,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect. 

Swansea. — The  Roman  Catholics  of  Swansea 
are  making  provision  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  poorer  co-religionists  at  Greenhill,  by  the 
enlargement  and  renovation  of  the  Conventual 
Church  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  erection  of  a 
priests’  house  near  the  cburob.  On  the  3rd  inst. 
Bishop  Hedley  laid  the  foundatjon-abone  of  the 
new  sanotuary.  The  new  chancel  is  to  be  erected 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  The  chief  entrance 
to  the  ohuroh  will  then  be  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building. 


§odIis 

Sa7\itary  Work  in  the  Smaller  Towns  and  in 
Villages.  In  Three  Parts.  By  Ouarles 
Slagg,  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Eogineers.  London : Crosby,  Lockwood,  & 
Co,,  7,  Stationers’  Hall-oourt,  Ludgate  Uill. 
1876. 

Tuts  is  a very  useful  book,  and  may  be  safely 
recommended.  Part  1 treats  of  some  of  the 
more  common  forms  of  nuisance,  and  their 
remedies;  Part  2 of  drainage;  and  Part  3 
of  water  supply.  These  are  again  subdivided 
as,  for  example,  in  Parti  : — Pigstyes;  slaughter- 
houses;  privies  and  cesspools  ; bad  air  in 
houses  ; dirty  houses  ; dampness  of  houses ; 
storage  of  rain-water ; and  contamination  of  well- 
water.  The  book  is  superior  to  some  others  of 
the  same  kind,  for  this  very  good  reason : that 
the  author,  Mr.  Chas.  Slagg,  has  had  practical 
experience  in  the  works  of  which  he  treats. 
He  is,  moreover,  a practised  writer,  and  so  can 
convey  clearly  to  others  the  knowledge  he 
possesses.  There  is  a great  deal  of  work  re- 
quired to  be  done  in  the  smnller  towns  and  in 
villages,  and  this  little  volume  will  help  those 
who  aro  willing  to  do  it. 


^isccllanta. 

Tiie  Proposed  New  Water  Supply  for 
Liverpool. — The  Water  Committee  of  the  Liver, 
pool  Town  Coonoil,  notwithstanding  the  decision 
come  to  some  time  ago,  has  again  taken  steps  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Town  Council  the 
Bleasdale  scheme  for  a new  water  supply.  From 
a letter  written  by  Alderman  Bennett  to  the 
Liverpool  Journal,  it  appears  that  a special 
meeting  was  held  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  which 
the  reaolntion  that  all  farther  expenditure  with 
respect  to  Bleasdale  shonld  cease  was  rescinded, 
and  power  practically  given  to  the  sub-committee 
to  recommence  boring.  The  reason  for  this 
course  being  taken  is  not  stated.  The  discussion 
by  the  Town  Council  on  the  Water  Committee’s 
report  was  postponed,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
enabling  the  committee  to  make  inquiries  re- 
specting the  probabilities  of  getting  a sufficient 
supply  from  Haweswater.  In  the  first  report, 
Bleasdale  found  favour  with  the  committee; 
then  Windermere  was  the  chosen  spot;  after 
this  the  committee  asked  for  time  to  report  upon 
Haweswater,  and  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
end  it  feels  inclined  to  throw  the  two  latter 
places  overboard,  and  return  to  its  first  love, — 
Bleasdale. 

Proposed  Winter  Garden  in  Leamington. 
The  proposal  to  establish  a winter  garden  in 
Leamington  is  receiving  much  favour  and  sop- 
port.  The  Corporation  has  decided  to  recom. 
mend  the  aooeptance  of  the  offer  of  Messrs. 
Hyde  Brothers,  of  Southport,  to  give  10,0001. 
for  the  pump-room  site,  or  to  take  it  on  lease 
for  a term  of  990  years  at  an  annnal  rental  of 
450L 


Fatal  Fall  of  a House  in  Soutliwailc. — 
On  Wednesday  last  Mr.  Carter,  the  coroner, 
resumed  an  inquiry  as  to  the  death  of  a boy 
named  John  David  Evans,  who  was  killed  on  the 
11th  inst.  by  the  falling  of  a house  in  Glass- 
house-yard, Gravel-lane,  Southwark,  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company. 
Amongst  the  witnesses  was  Mr.  T.  ^ger  Smith, 
the  district  snrveyor,  who  said  that  be  made  a 
survey  of  the  centre  block  sitnated  in  Glass- 
house-yard  on  the  23rd  of  June.  He  found  the 
houses  in  a dangerous  state,  and  so  reported  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board.  He  visited  the  spot  a 
second  time,  and  reported  that  notbiugbad  been 
done  in  pursuance  of  an  order  made.  The 
bouses  ought  to  have  been  palled  down  in  seven 
days  after  the  order  was  made.  Mr.  Thomas 
Greenstreet,  surveyor  to  the  St.  Saviour’s  Board 
of  Works,  said  that  on  the  12th  of  June  be 
examined  the  buildings,  and  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Works  that  they  were  in  a dangerous 
state.  They  were  all  empty  at  that  time. 
After  reporting  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  his  duties  ceased  in  the  matter.  The 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Accidental  death,” 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  should  have  taken  immediate 
steps  towards  the  security  of  the  house  that  fell 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  notice  as  to  its  state  from 
the  surveyor,  Mr.  Greenstreet,  of  St.  Saviour’s 
Board  of  Works.— —On  Tuesday  last  the  rail, 
way  company  was  summoned  to  show  causo  why 
they  had  not  taken  down  or  made  secure  the 
hinsts  in  Glasahouse-yard.  Mr.  Roger  Smith 
having  given  evidence  as  to  the  dangerous  con- 
dition of  the  buildings,  the  magistrate  made  an 
order  for  the  houses  to  be  pulled  down  or  pro- 
perly secured. 

Enlargement  of  the  Charing-cross  Hotel. 

The  SoQth- Eastern  Railway  Company  are  about 
to  make  extensive  additions  to  the  Charing-oross 
Hotel,  and  for  this  purpose  they  have  purchased, 
at  an  outlay  of  50,0001.,  a large  block  of  property 
on  the  east  side  of  tbe  existing  hotel  buildingR, 
extending  from  Villiers-street  to  Buokinghara- 
street.  The  property  so  purchased  is  situated  at 
the  rear  of  the  houses  and  shops  fronting  the 
Strand,  and  consists  of  premises  extending  from 
York -place,  VjUiera-street,  to  Biickingbam- 
street  on  the  north  side,  and  from  Duke-street, 
Villiers-streeb,  to  its  junction  with  Buckingham- 
street  on  the  south  side.  The  block  which  the 
company  have  purchased  covers  an  area  of 
12,000  ft.,  and  on  the  site  stand  about  thirty 
tenements,  chiefly  of  an  inferior  character, 
all  of  which  are  to  be  taken  down,  as  tbe 
works  are  to  be  at  once  commenced  now  that 
tbe  company  have  obtained  parliamentary 
powers  to  connect  the  intended  additional  portion 
of  the  hotel  by  a bridge  across  Yilliers-street 
30  ft.  above  the  roadway.  The  enlargement 
about  to  be  carried  out  will  consist  chiefly  of 
additional  bed-rooms,  but  it  is  stated  that  tbe 
intention  of  tbe  company  ultimately  is  to  extend 
the  Strand  frontage  of  the  hotel  from  Villiers- 
street  to  Buckingham. street,  which  will  involve 
the  purchase  of  several  costly  properties,  and  the 
entire  absorption  of  York-place. 

A New  Canal  Scheme. — Mr.  Hamilton 
Fulton  is  reviving  an  old  project  for  constructing 
a ship  oanal  from  Manchester  to  the  sea.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  use  of  existing  waterways, 
widening,  deepening,  straightening  them,  and 
dispensing  altogether  with  looks.  From  Warring, 
ton,  which  is  on  the  upper  tidal  portion  of  the 
Mersey,  to  the  fair-way  at  Liverpool,  the  scheme 
is  to  make  a direct  and  permanently  defined  iow- 
water  channel,  by  which  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  would  be  brought  to  one  course.  The 
minimum  depth  of  tbe  canal,  it  is  estimated,  at 
high-water  neap  tides,  would  be  24  fc.  The 
maximum  depth  of  cutting  from  the  level  of  the 
proposed  quay  walls  to  the  present  surface  of 
the  ground  would  be  45  ft.  'The  width  of  the 
channel  between  tbe  quay  walls  at  Manobester 
would  be  450  ft.,  so  that  there  woald  be  room 
for  ships  to  turn  round.  The  ordinary  width  of 
the  bottom  of  the  channel  would  be  72  ft.  The 
estimated  outlay  for  the  construction  of  the  canal 
is  3,5O0,C0OJ. 

The  Late  Lady  Angnsta  Stanley. — A 
monument  has  been  erected  in  the  south  tran- 
sept of  Dunfermline  Abbey,  to  tbe  memory  of 
the  late  Lady  Angusta  Stanley.  It  is  composed 
of  a bas-relief  cot  in  white  marble,  from  a design 
by  Mias  Mary  Grant,  of  London.  In  the  centre 
panel  there  is  a figure  representing  Lady 
Augnsta  Stanley  being  carried  upward  by  an 
angelic  group.  * 


lafectioas  Diseases  and  the  Liverpool 
Plumbers. — A deputation  from  the  Plumbers’ 
Association  of  Liverpool  have  bad  an  interview 
with  the  Workhouse  Committee,  on  tho  subject 
of  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  On  behalf 
of  the  plumbers  it  was  represented  that  mem- 
bers  of  their  trade  had  frequently  to  work  in 
fever  and  small. po.x  wards,  and  that  thereby 
themselves,  their  families,  and  the  inmates  of 
other  bouses  to  which  they  might  be  sent  to  do 
some  job  immediately  after  leaving  one  of  these 
wards,  ran  considerable  risk.  Tho  question  was 
asked  whether  this  risk  could  not  be  lessened, 
and,  as  a practical  suggestion,  a member  of  the 
deputation  thought  a special  suit  of  clothes 
should  be  provided  for  plumbers  while  employed 
in  the  wards,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  a 
bath  on  leaving  in  tbe  evening.  The  committee 
promised  to  consider  the  matter,  but  they  did 
not  seem  to  think  (according  to  the  Liverpool 
Journal)  that  the  plumbers  were  in  any  worse 
case  than  joiners,  painters,  and  other  trades- 
men, who  were  exposed  to  similar  hazards.  As 
to  suits  of  clothes  and  evening  ablations,  the 
ohairrnan  thought  a plumber  might  provide  him- 
self with  a change  of  raiment  if  ho  thought  it 
necessary,  and  Mr.  Wilkie,  tbe  governor,  inti- 
mated that  any  plumber  inclined  that  way  might 
at  any  time  have  his  choice  out  of  eight  baths,, 
which  would  bo  at  his  disposal. 

The  Clarkson  Memorial  at  Wisbech. — 
The  ereotion  of  the  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Clarkson,  the  promoter  of  the  slave 
emancipation  movement,  at  Wisbech,  his  birth- 
place, baa  been  delayed  by  a slight  diffionlty  as 
to  the  site  on  which  it  should  be  placed.  The 
committee,  aoting  with  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the 
designer  of  tbe  memorial,  selected  au  open  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  near  the  bridge,  and 
made  application  to  the  Town  Council  for  per- 
mission to  proceed  with  the  erection.  Objeotiona 
were  raised  to  the  site  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  an  obstruotion,  and  that  tbe  open  space 
having  been  obtained  by  the  outlay  of  a large 
sum  of  money,  it  was  nob  desirable  to  place  any- 
thing there  which  would  impede  the  traffic.  A 
conference  of  the  Council  was  held,  with  the 
Rev.  Canon  Soobt,  the  ohairmao,  brother  of  the 
arohiteot,  and  the  members  of  the  Memorial 
Committee,  who  urged  that  the  monument  would 
not  be  any  obstruction,  and  after  a long  dis- 
cussion the  CouDoil  decided  to  hold  a publio 
meeting  in  September  to  decide  the  matter. 

: About  l,0O0Z.  have  been  raised,  and  500Z.  have 
been  promised  conditionally  on  the  monument 
being  placed  on  the  site  selected  by  tbe  oom- 
mittee.  [A  view  of  the  proposed  memorial  was 
given  in  the  Builder  for  October  9,  last  year.] 

Trade  Union  Congress. — The  following 
are  among  the  subjects  mentioned  for  oonsidera- 
tion  at  the  forthcoming  ninth  annual  Trade 
Union  Congress,  whioh  will  oommonoe  on  Mon- 
day the  18th  of  September,  at  Newcaable-on- 
Tyne. — A bill  to  amend  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion in  oases  of  accident,  so  that  workmen  or 
their  families  may  sue  an  employer  in  tbe 
event  of  injury  or  death  from  accidents  due  to 
negligence ; a workshop  regulation  bill  for 
women  and  children;  the  extension  of  the 
Factory  Acts  to  bleaching  and  dyeing  works 
reform  of  the  patent  law ; an  Act  to  prevent 
“Truck,”  by  making  compulsory  weekly  pay- 
ments to  workmen  in  the  onrrenb  coin  of  the 
realm.  As  an  appendix  to  the  programme 
there  is  a list  of  additional  questions  set  down 
for  discnssioD,  including  the  following  : — Repre- 
sentation of  labour  in  Parliament,  and  the  best 
manner  to  obtain  it;  co-operation  in  its  relation 
to  trade  unions;  piecework,  overtime,  and 
apprentioeoblps  ; arbitration  and  ooociliation  in 
trade  disputes ; tbe  urgent  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a snffioient  staff  of  efficient  and  practical 
inspectors  to  enforce  the  various  aots  relating 
to  the  regulation  of  mines,  factories,  and  work- 
shops; and  a consideration  of  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  efficiency  of  all  persons  taking 
charge  of  either  engines  or  boilers. 

The  Boring  Machine  in  Cornish  Tin- 
Mines. — We  hear  from  Camborne  that  the 
boring  mucbine  at  work  in  Dolooath  mine  has 
made  much  greater  progress  throoghont  the 
past  week.  The  first  week  of  the  first  experi- 
mental month  3 fc.  only  of  the  end  were 
driven,  bob  in  the  first  week  of  tbe  next  month 
8 ft.  of  the  end  were  out  through.  Manual 
labour  would  average  fathoms  a mouth ; in 
the  first  four  weeks  of  its  labour  the  machine 
aooomplished  2 fathoms ; now  it  is  working  at 
the  rate  of  5 fathoms  2 ft.  a month. 
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Co-operative  Cottage-building. — At  a Co- 
operative Conference  recently  held  at  Banbary, 
the  subject  of  co-operative  building  was  dia- 
cuesed.  According  to  one  of  the  speakers,  the 
question  with  the  larger  co-operative  societies 
was  what  to  do  with  their  surplus  capital,  and 
many  of  them  in  the  north  had  answered  the 
question  by  building  cottages,  and  where  societies 
had  a surplus  capital,  this  was  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  investing  it.  This  had  been  done  at 
Oldham,  Accrington,  and  other  places,  bub  there 
was  no  kind  of  uniformity  in  the  method  by 
which  it  was  done.  At  Oldham  they  built  cot- 
tages out  of  the  store  funds,  and  sold  them  to 
their  members  at  a profit  of  something  like  5 
per  cent.  At  Leicester  they  were  trying  to 
build  cottages  for  their  members,  the  rate  of  re- 
payment being  one  halfpenny  per  week  for  every 
pound  advanced,  which  would  be  something 
more  than  ordinary  rent,  and  in  about  thirteen 
years  the  property  became  their  own.  At  Derby 
it  was  proposed  to  build  200  houses,  which 
would  be  balloted  for  amongst  the  members.  It 
was  resolved:  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  io  is  expedient  that  every  co-operative 
society  ought,  at  as  convenient  and  early  period 
as  possible,  to  provide  cottages  for  its  members.’' 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — An  Act 
has  just  been  printed  to  amend  the  statutes 
relating  to  the  raising  of  money  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Up  to  the  Slst  of 
December,  1877,  the  Board  is  empowered  to 
expend  for  general  improvements  a sum  not 
exceeding  100, OQO?.,  and  for  the  purpose  may 
create  consolidated  stock;  for  the  pnrposes  of 
the  fire  brigade,  20,0001.,  so  that  the  sum  does 
not  exceed,  with  the  former  amount,  55,0001. 
With  regard  to  vestries  and  district  boards,  the 
sum  was  limited  to  100,0001.,  and  is  now  extended 
to  200,0001.  A vestry  or  district  board,  under 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  may 
borrow  money  of  the  Board,  and  such  advances 
are  nob  to  exceed  150,0001.  The  Board  is  also 
empowered  to  lend  to  guardians  120,0001.,  and 
also  to  corporations,  burial  boards,  &o.,  50,0001., 
to  be  paid,  as  in  other  applications,  with  interest. 
The  Board  also  may,  up  to  the  end  of  next  year, 
advance  to  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  District  other  sums,  as  authorised  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  not  exceeding  in 
the  whole  100,0001.  All  sums  received  by  the 
Board  in  respect  of  interest  on,  or  principal  of, 
any  loan  made  by  them  under  this  Act  shatl  be 
carried  to  the  Consolidated  Loans  Fund. 

Social  Science  Congress,  Iiiverpool. — It 
is  stated  that  there  is  a possibility  that  the 
usnal  sanitary  exhibition  in  connexion  with  the 
Congress  will  not  be  held  this  year.  This  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a place  in  which  it 
can  be  held.  The  assistant-secretary,  who  has 
been  to  Liverpool  to  make  arrangements,  reports 
that  there  is  bat  one  place  there  suitable,  the 
Victoria  Hall.  This  is  a temporary  structure, 
which  was  erected  for  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey’s  services.  It  stands  on  Government 
property,  and  the  lease  falls  in  on  the  15th  of 
September,  while  the  meeting  does  not  com. 
mence  till  the  10th  of  October.  The  site  is 
chosen  as  the  place  for  the  new  county  court, 
and,  according  to  present  arrangements,  the  re- 
moval of  the  Victoria  Hall  will  be  oommenced 
without  delay,  and  will  probably  have  entirely 
vanished  before  the  Congress  meets.  Official 
application  has  been  made  to  her  Majesty’s 
Office  of  Works  to  allow  the  structure  to  remain 
till  after  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  and  a 
formal  refusal  baa  been  sent  in  reply. 

The  Plasterers’  Company. — The  prizes 
offered  by  the  above  company,  to  encourage 
technical  education  in  the  industry  they  re- 
present, have  recently  been  awarded.  This  is 
the  twelfth  annual  competition  for  prizes  given 
by  the  company.  As  on  previous  occasions,  the 
examinaiions  were  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  at  South  Kensington. 
According  to  the  report,  the  competition  was 
thoroughly  satisfactory  ; and  the  offers  of 
the  company  evidently  act  usefully  in  stimulating 
the  efforts  of  the  students  in  the  direction  of 
architectural  decoration.  The  number  of  com- 
petitors was  fourteen  for  the  prize  for  modelling 
in  plaster,  and  sixteen  for  the  design  iu  mono- 
ohrome.  The  following  were  the  snccessful 
competitors.  For  a model  in  plaster; — First 
prize,  W.  J.  Merritt,  National  Art  Training 
School;  second  prize,  J.  Huskiseon,  Nottingham 
School  of  Art.  For  a design  in  monochrome  : — 
First  prize,  F.  Gibbons,  Cirencester  School ; 
second  prize,  Edward  Gibbons,  National  Ait 
Training  School. 


New  Fire  Brigade  Stations  for  the 
Metropolis. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
a short  time  since  agreed  to  purchase  for  35,000i. 
the  site  of  Wanohester  House,  Southwark  Bridge- 
road,  nearly  two  acres  in  extent,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a large  central  station  in  lieu  of  the 
Watling-street  establishment.  A new  station  is 
to  be  established  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  a new 
building  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  at  an  esti- 
mated  expenditure  of  3,987i.,  on  ground  in 
Goram-road,  Kotherhithe,  near  to  Southwark 
Park.  A station  will  be  established  on  Shooter’s, 
hill,  the  War  Office  having  granted  the  land  at  a 
nominal  rent ; and  another  will  be  constructed 
on  land  purchased  in  Grove-street,  Greenwich, 
in  substitution  of  the  existing  station  in  Blisset- 
etreet.  A station  will  also  be  erected  in  Brook- 
green.lane,  Hammersmith.  During  the  past  year 
a new  station  in  Commercial-road,  Whitechapel, 
which  is  the  chief  station  of  the  C or  eastern 
district,  was  opened,  and  the  old  stations  io  Well- 
close-square  and  in  Church.lane,  Whitechapel, 
closed.  The  new  workshops  for  the  brigade  in 
Waterloo-road  were  aliO  completed  and  opened, 
at  a cost  of  2,4991. 

Oleaginous  Stones.  — The  Oazzetta  dell' 
Emilia  states  that  the  police,  a short  time  ago, 
arrested  a woman  because,  having  on  different 
oocasions  sold  wax  to  grocers,  she  refused  to 
say  where  she  obtained  it.  At  last  she  declared 
that  she  bad  procured  it  from  a certain  species 
of  atone.  Two  days  after,  a professor  of  chemistry 
happened  to  be  in  the  office  of  the  examining 
magistrate,  who  laoghingly  related  the  fact. 

“ Do  not  smile,”  said  the  savant,  for  in  several 
localities  of  Galioia  and  Moldavia  there  is  found 
an  oleaginous  stone  which  resembles  wax,  and 
which  melts  with  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Chemists 
call  it  ozocerite,  and  a large  trade  is  done  in  the 
article.  Why  may  not  the  same  sort  of  stone  exist 
in  our  mountains?”  The  magistrate  at  once 
ordered  that  the  woman  should  be  again  brought 
before  him,  and  she  declared  that  the  facts  were 
precisely  such  as  the  professor  had  supposed. 

The  Commissioners  of  Patents,  and 
Trade  Marks.  — The  recent  decisions  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Patents,  who  are  now,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  final  authorities  in 
such  matters,  are  to  the  effect  following:  — 
A.  royal  crown,  regarded  either  as  a public 
emblem  of  royalty  or  as  an  emblem  denoting 
quality,  cannot  be  considered  by  them  as  suffi- 
ciently  distinctive  to  form  part  of  a registered 
trade  mark  which  has  not  been  nsed  in  the  ordi. 
nary  way  of  business  before  Aug.  13  last,  when 
the  Begistration  Act  passed  into  law.  The  like 
inhibition  extends  to  public  buildings,  national 
arms,  flags,  &o.,  the  arms  of  boroughs,  and  so 
on.  Further,  no  exclusive  title  can  be  conceded 
by  the  Commissioners  to  any  words  whatsoever 
of  quality  or  advertisement,  such  as  superior, 
finest,  cheapest,  warranted,  patented,  &o.,  as 
belonging  to  new  marks,  nor  can  they  in  connec- 
tion  therewith  be  recorded  in  the  official  register. 

Painting  by  Machinery. — Mr.  J.  C.  Paget 
has  on  view  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  Birming- 
ham, working  models  of  a machine  for  painting 
large  surfaces.  The  main  feature  of  the  inven- 
tion, which  has  been  patented,  is  a self-filling 
brush,  which  paints  with  considerable  rapidity, 
and  is  moved  by  treadle  or  hand.  The  appliance, 
moreover,  may  (according  to  the  Biriningham 
Gazette)  be  developed  so  far  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  moved  by  steam  power.  The  process  of 
painting  is  frequently  attended  with  serious 
injury  to  the  health  of  the  operator,  but  Miss 
Paget  (the  patentee)  proposes  to  obviate  this 
disadvantage,  and  rednee  the  labour  and  expense 
involved.  The  machine  is  about  to  be  tried  by 
a large  ship-building  firm  on  the  Thames  in  com- 
petition  with  hand  labour. 

The  Sc.  Gothard  Tunnel. — The  report  of 
the  works  at  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  shows  that 
from  the  Ist  to  the  30th  of  June  last  312  ft.  had 
been  pierced  at  the  northern  or  Gceschenen 
inlet,  and  133  ft.  at  the  opposite,  or  Airolo  ex- 
tremity, Up  to  the  last-named  date  the  whole 
distance  tnnnelled  was  10,779  ft.  at  the  northern 
end  and  10,001  ft.  at  the  southern  end  ; leaving 
yet  to  be  pierced  28,170  ft.  in  the  centre,  the 
whole  length  of  the  tunnel  being  48,956  ft. 

A New  Museum  for  Birmingham. — The 
Museum  of  Arms,  Newhall-street,  just  presented 
to  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  by  the  gun 
trade,  is  now  open  free.  The  museum  is  well 
worth  careful  examination,  as  it  contains  a com- 

Iplete  set  of  specimens  of  fire.arms  from  the 
earliest  periods,  together  with  other  weapons, 
many  of  which  are  interesting  as  works  of  art. 


liabonrers’  Dwellings  in  Ireland.  — Iu 

the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  14th  inat.,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks- Beach  (in  reply  to  Mr.  Butt)  said 
that  during  the  last  few  years  a great  improve- 
ment in  the  labourers'  dwellings  in  Ireland  had 
been  made,  but  still  their  condition  was  by  no 
means  what  could  be  desire'd.  He  had  paid  some 
attention  to  the  sabject,  and  was  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  any  legislation  be  could  recom- 
mend wonld  lead  to  any  material  improvement, 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  effected  by  some  alteration 
in  the  sanitary  laws  which  would  enable 
the  sanitary  authorities  to  insist  upon  these 
dwellings  being  healthy  habitations.  He  would 
look  carefully  into  the  matter  during  the  recess. 

Tlie  Society  of  Engineers. — The  third  of 
the  inter-eessional  visits  of  the  Society  of  Engi- 
neers for  the  present  year  took  place  on  the  22nd 
inst.,  when  the  members  and  associates  visited 
the  Boyal  Victoria  Viotnalling  Yard,  at  Deptford. 
There  were  present,  among  others,  Mr.  R.  P, 
Spioe,  one  of  the  vice. presidents;  Mr.  C.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Jabez  Church,  Mr.  Copland,  Mr.  Schon- 
heyder,  Mr.  Addenbrooke,  and  Mr,  P.  F.  Nuraey, 
secretary.  In  the  absence  of  the  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Grant,  the  visitors  were  received 
by  his  deputy,  Mr.  McKain,  by  whom,  with  the 
engineer  to  the  yard,  Mr.  Storrar,  they  were 
conducted  over  the  establishment. 

Breaking  into  a Sewer. — At  the  Hammer, 
smith  Police-court,  on  the  12'.h  inst.,  Henry 
Stock,  a builder,  was  summoned  by  the  Fulham 
Board  of  Works  for  unlawfully  breaking  into  a 
public  sewer.  Mr.  Jones,  clerk  of  the  Board, 
said  the  defendant  had  broken  into  the  sewer 
without  the  consent  of  the  Board.  He  had 
rendered  himself  liable  to  a penalty  of  50i.  The 
sewer  was  lately  constructed  in  Walham-grove, 
Fulham,  at  the  expense  of  the  owners,  but  it  was 
invested  in  the  Board.  The  defendant  broke 
into  the  sewer  to  connect  it  with  bis  house  drains. 
The  defendant,  in  reply  to  the  complaint,  said  he 
did  it  in  ignorance.  He  paid  towards  the  con- 
struolioQ  of  the  sewer.  The  magistrate  fined 
the  defendant  53.,  and  2s.  costs. 

Shaftesbury  Cottages,  Saacombe. — On 
Saturday,  the  12th  inst.,  a number  of  prizes  for 
the  best  cottage  garden  were  competed  for  by 
the  tenants  in  the  Shaftesbury,  Stanley,  and 
Derby  Cottages  in  Wheatland-lane,  Seacombe. 
These  cottages  are  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Ellis,  and  are  built  on  a plan  before  now  referred 
to  by  ns,  by  wbioh"  each  six  houses  are  built  in 
a sexagonal  block,  with  a central  chimney  for 
each  block.  The  space  occupied  by  the  Ellis 
House  is  less  than  that  usually  allotted  to  a 
house  of  a similar  class  when  built  in  rows. 
The  tenants  of  the  model  blocks  at  Seacombe 
speak  iu  good  terms  of  the  dwellings. 

Robbing  the  Stonemasons’  Friendly 
Society. — At  the  Sonthport  Police-court,  on  the 
16th  inst.,  a man  named  John  Merry  was  charged 
with  embezzling  the  sum  of  14i.  Is.  lid.  the 
moneys  of  the  Southport  branch  of  the  Stone- 
masons’ Friendly  Society.  The  prisoner  was  in 
Juno  last  appointed  secretary  of  the  branch, 
when  the  receipts  and  cash-books  were  handed 
over  to  him,  aud  he  had  them  in  his  possession 
on  July  31st.  The  accounts  for  the  latter  date 
were  not  entered  in  the  books,  which  had  since 
been  audited  by  three  parties,  there  being  a 
balance  now  due  as  stated  above.  Prisoner 
pleaded  guilty  ; but,  as  be  was  iu  a state  border- 
ing on  delirium  tremens,  he  was  remanded. 

The  Remains  of  the  Barlington  House 
Colonnade. — Visitors  to  Battersea  Park  may 
have  seen,  when  entering  it  from  the  Albert 
Bridge-gate,  the  disjointed  masonry  whioh  once 
formed  the  colonnade  at  Burlington  House. 
Year  after  year  this  stonework  remains  idly 
wasting  away.  The  South  London  Press  suggests 
that  the  masonry  be  utilised,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserved,  by  using  it  for  the  erection  of 
architectural  entrances  or  gateways  to  the  park. 

Proposed  Retreat  for  Decayed  Gentle- 
men, Roehampton,  Surrey. — A limited  com- 
petition has  lately  taken  place  to  decide  as  to 
the  architect  to  be  employed  in  erecting  some 
buildings  for  the  above  purpose  at  Roehampton. 
We  understand  the  design  of  Mr.  Francis  T.  W. 
Miller,  of  the  Wool  Exchange,  was  chosen.  The 
site  is  given  by,  aud  the  buildings  will  be  erected 
at  the  sole  cost  of,  Colonel  A.  Angus  Croll. 

The  Bethnal-green  Museum. — During  the 
repairs  about  to  be  executed  at  Dulwich  College, 
the  collection  of  paintings  known  as  the  Dul- 
wich Gallery  is  beingremoved  for  temporary  exhi- 
bition at  the  Branch  Museum,  Bethnal-green. 
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Railways  and  the  Picturesque : Derbyshire. 

^ VERY  one  who  has  read  or 
pemembera  the  history  of 
the  greatrail  way  develop, 
ment  in  Eogland  during 
the  last  half-oentury,  re- 
members also  that  among 
the  dismal  prophecies  of 
evils  which  were  to  follow 
in  the  path  of  the  loco- 
motive, was  that  which 
foretold  the  destmetiou 
of  the  charm  of  rural 
scenery  by  the  invasion 
of  the  steam  engine,  and 
the  defacement  of  the 
country  by  the  -processes 
of  cutting,  embanking, 
Ac.,  necessary  to  provide 
the  level  roadway  which  the 
mechanical  conditions  of  rail- 
way  travelling  demanded.  If 
one-half  of  what  was  then 
said  had  been  true,  Euglaud 
ought  by  this  time  to  be  a 
country  nearly  nnfib  for  the 
habitation  of  all  to  whom  the 
beauty  of  natural  scenery  is  a 
delight  and  a treasured  possession 
The  network  shown  on  Bradshaw’s 
map  seems  to  leave  scarcely  any  considerable 
'district  unoontaminafced.  And  in  some  respects 
the  influence  of  railways  on  the  country,  or  on 
certain  tracts  of  it,  has  been  undeniably  dismal : 
bub  these  influences  have  been  rather  indirect 
than  direct.  The  increased  impetus  given  to 
iron  manufacture,  for  example,  has  here  and 
there  blackened  and  blighted  the  face  of  the 
land  in  a manner  only  too  well  known.  Old  and 
picturesque  but  once  busy  towns  have  had  their 
life  drained  away  from  them,  and  are  left  high 
and  dry,  to  lament  over  the  days  of  their  former 
prosperity : for,  whether  it  were  the  result  in , 
the  first  instance  of  opposition  to  an  existing  line 
of  locomotion,  or  of  the  fact  that  the  line  of  conn  try 
best  for  coaches  is  not  always  best  for  railroads, 
the  pertinacity  of  the  railway  system  in  npsebting 
the  old  coaching  centres  and  setting  up  new 
centres  of  its  own  cannot  but  be  remarked. 
And  the  architectural  character  developed  in 
the  then  new  centres  of  locomotion,  or  im- 
pressed  on  the  old  ones,  under  the  influence 
of  railways,  is  nob  by  any  means  beautiful 
or  desirable,  for  the  most  part.  It  is  the  archi- 
teotural  expression  of  the  desire  of  speedy 
return  for  outlay,  of  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture  or  thought  in  regard  to  anjthing  which 
will  nob  yield  a good  percentage.  Such  a spirit 
is  certainly  directly  at  variance  with  Art,  which, 
rather  than  Nature,  is  influenced  or  interfered 
with  by  the  centres  of  railway  traffic,  in  regard 
to  moat  of  which  Nature  has  been  long  out 
•of  the  question.  And  if  we  travel  in  imagination 
from  the  centres  along  the  routes  of  traffic 
which,  extending  through  more  or  less  wild  and 
rural  neighbourhoods,  do  come  into  direct  rela- 
tion  with  natural  sceuery,  it  must  also  be 
admitted  by  every  one  that  a railway  in  process 


of  construction  is  a terrible  eyesore  in  the 
prospect.  A straight  deep  trench  freshly  ont 
through  a wooded  slope — a great  bank  of  newly- 
piled  earth  and  ddbris  obtruding  its  raw  surface 
and  straight  lines  into  a green  winding  valley, 
accompanied  by  all  the  unpicturesque  jumble  of 
ugly  objects  included  under  the  general  head  of 
“plant” — such  incidents  are  certainly  no  addi. 
tion  to  the  charms  of  a “romantic”  prospect. 
But  these  drawbacks  are  only  what  attach  more 
or  less  to  every  building  or  construction  while 
in  operation.  The  architect  aa  well  as  the 
engineer  is  pro  iem.  the  despoiler  of  Natnre. 
He  cannot  build  a country  villa  without  for  the 
time  rendering  the  site  hideous, — a place  of 
trampled  vegetation,  and  dirt,  and  disorder; 
although  eventually  his  building  may  really  be 
an  addition  to  the  scene,  Over  the  work  of  each 
Nature  before  long  lays  her  covering  of  beauty 
and  harmony.  The  last  vestiges  of  the 
contractor  disappear ; the  clay  or  soil  em. 
bankment  becomes  covered  with  verdure,  and 
the  arch  which  spans  the  stream  is  stained 
and  liohened  into  harmony  with  the  rest.  The 
railway  features  after  a little  time  become  part 
of  the  landscape ; even  those  who  have  seen  the 
work  in  operation  forget  its  past  in  its  present 
aspect,  and  to  those  who  have  not  known  the 
place  in  its  former  state  the  railway  embank, 
ment  or  viaduct  takes  place  as  a part  of  the 
natural  picturesque  element  of  the  scene.  This 
is  the  history  of  a number  of  instances  in  which 
the  entrance  of  the  railway  upon  the  landscape 
has  been  scouted  and  opposed  as  utter  min  to 
the  prospect,  which  in  the  end  has  scarcely  been 
affected  by  the  intruding  power  in  any  appre- 
ciable way  whatever.  Of  the  social  and  even 
moral  changes  brought  about  in  a retired  place 
by  the  introduction  of  the  railroad  we  are  not 
here  speaking  5 but  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  their 
work  on  the  aspect  of  Nature,  railway  companies 
and  their  engineers  have  suffered  under  a great 
deal  of  what  is  really  misplaced  reprobation,  and 
have  been  accused  of  mischief  which  it  is  not 
only  not  in  their  will,  but  even  beyond  their 
power  to  commit ; for  it  may  be  said  that  a scene 
which  can  be  permanently  and  seriously  spoiled 
by  a railway  running  through  it  cannot  have  had 
very  much  in  it  to  spoil. 

And  this,  weave  inclined  to  think,  is  the  tacit 
admission  of  most  persons  who  have  originally 
looked  with  alarm  or  indignation  on  the  intrusion 
of  steam  into  their  private  haunts, — 

“ Their  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood,” 

after  they  have  had  time  to  become  acquainted 
with  and  reconciled  to  the  intruder.  But  the 
subject  is  worth  a word,  because,  iu  spite  of  this 
general  experience,  the  opposition  to  railroads 
on  “picturesque"  grounds  seems  constantly  to 
crop  up  and  to  be  renewed  at  every  new  inva- 
sion of  rural  territory  by  the  locomotive.  In. 
deed,  the  scheme  for  a new  engineering  work  of 
any  kind  usually  brings  its  batch  of  objections 
on  the  score  of  sentiment  and  association  and 
picturesque  effect.  Some  readers  may  remember 
the  opposition  that  was  made,  and  that  by  well- 
educated  people,  in  deliberately-written  pages, 
against  the  first  proposal  to  bridge  the  beautiful 
ravine  at  Clifton  by  (to  borrow  a stage  term)  a 


“ practicable  ” auspension-bridge,  in  place  of  the 
old  aerial  ferry  that  was  plied  with  a rope  and 
basket.  Bitter  at  that  time  were  the  sarcasms 
launched  against  the  promoters  of  the  new 
bridge  and  the  engineers  who  profanely  pro- 
posed  to  tamper  with  the  rocks  at  either  side  to 
provide  bearings.  Yet  is  the  said  bridge  now 
(not  to  speak  of  its  practical  convenience,  or 
rather  necessity)  a favourite  spot  from  which  to 
view  the  scene  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
desecration  of  the  same  scene  by  the  railway 
along  the  river  side  was  also  a fruitful  sonroe 
of  lamentations,  though  we  do  not  find  that 
the  charm  of  the  scene  is  lost  to  visitors 
at  the  present  period.  A more  recent  in- 
stance  of  rail-phobia  occurred  when  the  line 
that  now  skirts  the  southern  portion  of  the  New 
Forest  was  proposed  as  a straight  route  nearly 
through  the  centre  of  the  Forest,  and  all  the 
exertions  of  the  fortunate  occupiers  of  country 
houses  in  that  district  were  successfully  em- 
ployed to  push  the  intruding  line  from  them,  and 
to  compel  its  projectors  to  give  it  a oiroaitous 
course,  far  from  their  Lares  and  Penates.  It 
is,  however,  whispered  that,  now  that  the  rail, 
way  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  dreadful 
idea  has  become  familiarised,  the  opponents  who 
thus  thrust  it  from  them  are  beginning  to  regret 
their  enthusiasm  for  Natnre,  and  to  feel  a certain 
envy  against  those  who  live  within  more  con- 
venientdistance  of  the  iron  highway.  And  it  is 
not  very  long  since  we  noticed  a characteristic 
expression  of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  a writer  of 
genius,  in  regard  to  the  sacrilege  committed 
against  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  districts  in 
England,  by  the  line  carried  by  the  Midland 
Company  through  the  Bakewell  valley,  and  down 
to  Buxton.  The  line  has  been  made  some  time) 
and  even  those  who  may  have  regretted  it  at 
first  have  mostly  had  time  to  get  used  to  the 
idea,  if  they  required  such  using.  But  the  divine 
anger  of  the  author  of  “ Fora  Clavigera  ” is 
more  abiding,  and  it  is  a comparatively  short 
time  since  we  were  told,  on  his  high  authority 
that  the  district  in  question  had  been  utterly 
ruined  for  all  true  lovers  of  Nature  by  the 
railway  being  driven  through  it,  with  not  the 
slightest  compensation  beyond  the  bare  fact 
that  now  “ any  fool  ” could  get  from  Bakewell 
to  Buxton  in  half  an  hour. 

Whether  the  very  numerous  class  of  persons 
thus  referred  to  have  or  have  not  a right  to  be 
considered  and  assisted  in  their  designs  for 
rapid  locomotion,  we  need  not  attempt  to  decide 
here.  That  a large  number  of  human  beings 
coming  under  that  category  do  use  the  Bake- 
well  Valley  Railway  is  probable  enough,  We 
have  a recollection  of  once  travelling  through 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  it,  on  a lovely 
summer’s  day,  in  the  accidental  company  of  a 
“ professional  brother,”  who  utilised  the  occasion 
for  a discussion  of  the  details  of  a plumbing 
specification,  and  was  utterly  puzzled  at  a 
suggestion  that  the  time  would  be  better  em- 
ployed  in  looking  out  of  the  carriage  window. 
Such  experiences,  however,  are  no  proof  of 
the  justice  of  Ruskin’s  denunciation,  the  re- 
ferenoe  to  which  is  so  far  apropos  to  these 
remarks,  that  they  were  occasioned  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  effect  of  part  of  the  very 
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I'ne  of  railway  thus  denounced,  on  the  {jenius 
loci  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  places  in  itt 
route,  the  beautiful  winding  glen  known  as 
“ilillor’s  Dale/' which  gives  its  name  to  the 
junction  station  between  the  mam  line  of  the 
Midland  Railway  and  the  Buxton  branch.  Now, 
if  railways  are  to  be  regarded  as  a spdiaticn  of 
the  landscape,  it  might  be  said  that  of  all  places 
through  which  a railway  could  be  carried, 
Miller’s  Dale  was  one  of  the  njost  likely  to  be 
thoroughly  injured  by  the  intrusion.  Most 
persons  who  are  familiar  with  that  slice  of  con- 
ventionality, stuck  down  in  the  midst  of  a wild 
country,  which  is  called  Buxton,  will  he 
acquainted  with  Miller's  Dale,  a recognised 
ramble  of  the  district.  The  receipt  is  as 
follows  : — Take  a carriage  four  miles  out  along 
the  high  road  (unless  you  prefer  walking)  5 take 
one  or  two  ladies  who  do  not  mind  a little 
sorambling,—  they  will  be  found  to  furnish 
picturesque  groupings  at  certain  points  of  the 
walk;*  and  on  reaching  the  required  point  in  the 
road  (after  having  admired  the  dashing  trout- 
stream  which  skirts  it  and  the  light  iron  skew 
bridges  by  which  the  railway  crosses  and  re- 
crosses  the  road  at  very  acute  angles),  take  the 
path  that  follows  the  margin  of  the  said  stream 
for  some  three  miles.  The  Dale  is  a deep, 
narrow  winding  valley,  in  great  degree  formed 
by  tbeimmemorial  action  of  the  water  outtiiig  into 
it  and  deepening  its  bed.  The  brook,  which  is 
the  very  ideal  of  a brook,  brown,  clear,  and  rapid, 
now  runs  through  shallows  under  high  sloping 
batiks,  now  between  steep  rocks,  in  some  places 
hollowed  out  and  overhanging  the  water,  now 
beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  and  at  one  tnrn  of  its 
course  makes  a noble  sweep  round  between  lofty 
perpendicular  walla  cut  down  with  almost  artificial 
regularity  to  the  level  of  the  water.  And  bow 
does  the  railway  look  upon  the  scene  ? Well, 
we  would  put  it  to  any  unprejudiced  person  with 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  whether  the  railway 
does  not  improve  and  heighten  the  effect  rather 
than  otherwise.  The  brook  and  boundaries  of 
the  dale  turn  and  wind  continually  5 the  railway 
ruus  straight  through  all  its  windings,  high  above 
the  water-level;  now  on  a gallery  at  one  side, 
then  disappearing  in  the  rock  to  reappear  on  a 
bridge  leading  to  another  cavern,  and  thence  to 
emerge  on  a gallery  on  the  other  side  of  the 
glen.  Oocasioually  the  glen  and  the  railway  part 
company  altogether,  tojoin  again  at  an  une-xpected 
point.  In  one  or  two  of  the  reaches  of  the  glen 
the  railway  embankment,  quittiug  for  a moment 
the  natural  boundary  of  tke  scene,  seems  to  shut 
in  the  wanderer  from  all  further  progress,  till  at 
a bend  of  the  atream  we  find  the  outlet,  and  the 
brook  and  the  wayfarer  pass  side  by  side  under  a 
triumphal  arch  50  ft.  high  into  the  next  stretch 
of  the  glen.  Now,  to  say  that  the  railway  spoils 
all  this  is  absurd.  The  railway,  in  fact,  makes 
some  of  the  most  effective  and  picturesque  points 
of  the  walk  : let  those  who  doubt  look  for  ihem- 
selves.  And  as  to  the  passing  train  and  its 
disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  the  scene,  to  our 
thinking  there  is  always  a kind  of  mysterious 
charm  in  that  sudden  and  momentary  apparition, 
in  a remote  spot,  of  a part  of  the  great  caravan 
of  the  busy  world,  which  just  serves  to  remind  us 
of  our  connexion  with  it,  and  yet  almost  intensifies 
the  solitude  and  retirement  of  the  place  as  it 
darts  away  again  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  This 
may  be  a fancy  of  our  own  merely,  and  toothers 
the  train  may  be  regarded  as  a nuisance ; though 
we  venture  to  say  that  such  a feeling  is  rather 
an  indication  of  a prosaic  than  of  an  imaginative 
temperament.  But  the  point  impressed  upon 
our  mind,  in  connexion  with  the  lamentations 
that  have  been  raised  about  the  direful  and  anti- 
picturesque  effect  of  railways  upon  this  and 
other  romantic  districts,  is  that,  however  great 
a “mess’*  railway  operations  necessarily  make 
in  a rural  district  while  in  progress,  when  com- 
pleted and  assimilated  to  the  landscape  the 
railway  is,  in  many,  not  to  say  in  most  cases,  an 
addition  to,  rather  than  a detraction  from,  the 
picturesque  character  of  the  scene,  and  even 
supplies  a new  element  of  what  may  be  called 
the  mental  or  moral  picturesque.  A kind  of 
mystery  is  involved  in  its  windings  and  burrow- 
ings,  a sense  of  the  triumph  of  science  in  its 
nnoheoked  progress  through  and  under  and  over 
all  obstacles,  an  association  with  distant  scenes 
and  people  with  whom  this  bond  of  civilised  life 
connects  us.  All  which  is  worth  considering  in 
view  of  the  opposition  which  has  continually 
been  made,  and  will  be  made  again,  whenever  it 
is  proposed  to  take  a railway  through  a new  and 


* One  only,  we  believe,  is  sometimea  preferred;  but 
that  is  a matter  of  iudiTidual  taste. 


beautiful  district;  an  opposition  often  foolish 
and  uncalled  for,  and  nearly  always  useless, 
since  when  the  interest  of  two  centres  of  popu- 
lation  demand  that  they  should  be  connected  by 
a railway,  through  whatever  sort  of  country,  the 
supp’y  must  inevitably  follow,  sooner  or  later. 

We  have  been  so  far  referring  chiefly  to  the 
more  strictly  engineering  portion  of  railway 
works  ; the  provision,  in  the  way  of  cutting, 
embanking,  and  levelling,  for  securing  a level 
read  over  the  face  of  the  country.  It  is  this 
portion  of  railway  work  which  most  concerns  its 
relation  on  a large  scale  to  the  landscape 
through  which  the  Hoe  passes.  Something  is  to 
be  said,  however,  on  that  branch  of  the  subject 
which  is  more  immediately  connected  with  archi- 
tecture. Railway  bnildings  and  structures,  in  the 
shape  of  Btation.honseB,  sheds,  and  bridges,  form 
an  immenseaggregateofwhat  js,in  acertain  sense, 
architectural  work,  all  over  the  kingdom.  The 
bridges  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
engineer’s  and  the  architect’s  work ; and  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  considering  what  may  be 
made  of  a bridge,  and  how  picturesque  an  object 
it  may  almost  always  be,  the  average  of  railway 
bridges  are  by  no  means  the  addition  to  onr 
scenery  which  they  might  be.  The  dtficiency  ( f 
the  picturesque  element  in  such  structures 
arises,  however,  from  two  nearly  opposite 
causes,  one  or  other  of  which  operates  against 
the  effectiveness  and  beauty  of  most  railway 
bridges.  Where  the  engineer  uses  what  may 
be  termed  architectural  materials,  stone  and 
timber  (the  former  especially),  he  is  very  apt 
to  weaken  and  impair  his  structure,  so  far  as 
expression  goes,  simply  in  the  attempt  to  give 
it  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  “architectural” 
appearance  : that  is  to  say,  to  clothe  it  with 
certiin  features  in  the  way  of  ornamental 
moulding  and  panelling,  which  may  be  in  place 
in  edifices  of  a different  kind,  bat  which  are 
quite  at  variance  with  the  expression  of  strength 
and  endurance  which  should  especially  charac- 
terise railway  struotures  ofthis  kind — structures 
which  are  not,  like  houses,  placed  within  an 
artificial  surrounding  and  built  for  elegance  and 
comfort  as  well  as  for  utility,  but  which  are 
often  in  direct  contact  with  the  ruggedness  of 
Nature  in  her  wilder  aspects,  and  are  built  for 
strength  and  endurance  beyong  anything  else, 
This  is  an  old  s'ory  against  the  railway 
engineer.  Pngin  pointed  out,  years  ago,  and 
illustrated  his  point,  how  picturesque  and 
powerful  a thing  an  ordinary  railway  arch 
over  a road  might  be,  if  it  were  built  simply 
and  frankly  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  with 
the  strong  points,  or  rather  the  points  doing  the 
heaviest  work,  emphasised,  instead  of  being 
smoothed  down  into  a pilastered  and  panelled 
building  under  the  notion  of  making  it  architec- 
tural. Some  very  able  engineers,  we  have  reason 
to  know,  have  (or  at  least  express)  a strong  sense 
of  this  valne  of  a frank  and  massive  treatment 
of  their  work,  hub  we  must  presume  they  do  not 
get  their  own  way,  or  do  not  care  to  go  out  of 
the  beaten  track ; for  it  is  the  fact  that  an 
ordinary  stone  or  brick  railway  bridge  is  almost 
invariably  a structure  looking  a great  deal 
weaker  than  it  actually  is  :*  a result  completely 
at  variance  with  the  true  picturesque,  and  which 
arises  simply  from  the  effort  to  apply  to  it  a 
conventional  treatment  and  expression  quite 
foreign  to  its  objects,  and  derived  from  struotures 
of  quite  a different  class.  We  fear  it  is  little 
use  calling  attention  to  this,  and  in  any  case  it 
is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  repeat  the  exhorta- 
tion ; but  we  do  wish  that  those  concerned  in 
structares  of  this  kind  would  either  take  a bint 
or  suggestion  in  the  way  of  design  from  some 
one  with  a knowledge  of  what  really  constitutes 
architectural  expression;  or,  failing  that,  that 
they  would  refrain  from  any  attempt  at  “design” 
(so-called),  and  content  themselves  with  simply 
putting  together  the  materials  in  the  strongest 
and  moat  enduring  manner.  That  the  first  hint 
should  be  followed  we  scarcely  expect,  for  the 
jealousy  of  engineers  in  regard  to  what  they 
call  architectural  interference  is  really  almost 
anaccountable,  except  on  the  general  principle 
that  people  dislike  a man  who  professes  bo  have 
any  perception  in  regard  to  taste  and  feeling, 
which  they  themselves  have  not.  We  knew  a 
case  in  which  an  architect  of  talent  and  reputa- 
tion asked  permission  to  offer  some  details  for 
an  important  viaduct,  not  “in  the  way  of 
business,”  but  simply  from  interest  in  the  scene 


• It  is  worth  notice  that  in  most  cases  no  difference  is 
made  in  the  desi^  or  the  apparent  strength  of  bridges 
carrying  the  railway  over  a road  and  of  those  carrying  a 
road  over  the  railway,  though  the  constructive  necessities 
in  the  two  cases  are  so  utterly  different. 


of  the  construction  and  a desire  to  see  something 
better  than  engineering  detail  generally  is  1 but 
to  no  purpose  ; it  was  considered  “ of  no  cense- 
quenoe,”  though  the  ability  of  the  person  who 
made  the  offer  was  not  disputed.  But  if  the 
engineers  will  not  take  architectural  suggestions, 
let  them  only  keep  off  the  architect's  doroaiu 
altogether,  and  they  will  be  much  more  likely, 
especially  in  the  case  of  railway  works  in 
romantic  districts,  to  produce  something  not  out 
of  harmony  with  the  scene,  than  by  fiddle- 
faddling  with  pilasters,  and  finials,  and  parapets. 
The  truth  of  this  is  illustrated  often  in  the  oases 
where  circumstances  lead  to  the  employment  of 
timber  bridges  on  railways.  These  are  not 
frequently  made  now,  and  are  generally  small 
affairs  for  crossing  a brook  or  a footpath  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place.  Under  such  circumstances 
little  or  no  trouble  is  taken  about  “designing” 
them,  except  so  far  as  constructive  stability 
goes.  They  are  generally  a collection  of  plain 
balks  of  timber  properly  trussed  and  strutted ; 
and  really  these  are  among  the  beet  and  most 
pictnresque-looking  railway  constructions  one 
sees.  Some  of  the  wooden  viaducts  on  the 
Cornish  line  are  particularly  picturesque. 

The  oppobifce  kind  of  failure  seems  to  us  to 
occur  when  the  railway  engineer  comes  to  the 
use  of  the  material  which,  for  the  present,  ia 
specially  his  own,  and  has  little  or  no  architec- 
tural association  connected  with  it  at  all.  In 
the  use  of  iron,  what  we  have  to  complain  of  is 
not  so  much  the  attempt  to  engraft  a sort  of 
sham  architectural  physiognomy  on  the  work,  as 
the  absolute  ignoring  of  the  whole  question  of 
picturesque  or  pleasing  expression,  the  mere  aim 
at  bare  constructive  necessity.  This  principle, 
which,  in  the  nse  of  a natural  material,  such  as 
stone,  may,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  produce 
sometimes  the  best  result,  becomes  quite  a dif- 
ferent thing  when  applied  to  a completely 
artificial  material  like  iron,  which,  having  no 
reference  bo,  or  harmony  with,  anything  in 
nature,  requires  to  be  made  pleasing  by  arti- 
ficial means,  or  in  other  words,  by  deliberate 
“ design,”  of  course  in  due  relation  to  its  quali- 
ties and  the  object  of  the  work.  It  is  not  always 
easy,  perhaps,  to  acooraplish  this ; it  is 
that  little  enough  is  attempted.  It  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  name  any  more  hideous 
structures  than  the  Bangor  and  Conway  “ tubes, 
for  example,  or  than  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Bluckfriars. 
What  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  done 
with  the  tubes  we  can  hardly  undeitake  to  say  ; 
they  form  certainly  an  ungracious  problem 
enough.  That  the  Blackfriars  Bridge  might 
have  been  vastly  improved,  and  even  made  an 

agreeable  and  pleasingobject, with  theexpenditure 

of  some  thought  and  perhaps  an  inconsiderable 
extra  cost,  we  have  no  doubt.  To  return  to  our 
Derbyshire  suggestions,  wo  may  recal,  also,  the 
light  iron  skew-bridgea  which  fly  across  the 
turnpike-road  leading  out  of  Buxton,  and  which, 
from  the  acute  angles  at  which  they  cross,  and 
the  consequent  oblique  setting  of  the  abutments, 
have  quite  a picturesque  aspect  in  themselves, 
taken  generally  ; they  only  required  a very  little 
finish  and  consideration  in  regard  to  the  detail  of 
the  ironwork  to  be  as  pleasing  objects  as  any- 
thing iron  can  be  made  in  a rural  and^  romantic 
district.  In  regard  to  single-span  bridges  over 
roads  (or  even  longer  river  bridges),  however, 
we  cannot  bat  regret  that  timber  should  not  be 
more  used  in  English  railway  constructions. 

It  ia  true  that  by  the  neglect  to  keep  up 
adequately  the  growth  and  supply  of  the 
splendid  oak  indigenous  to  the  country,  we  have 
interposed  a considerable  economical  barrier 
against  the  nse  of  timber  in  oonstruotions  where 
strength  and  durability  are  required.  Yet  even 
as  it  is,  we  doubt  if  there  be  not  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  timber  for  bridging  in  many 
situations,  from  a practical  point  of  view,  and 
there  is  at  least  the  advantage  that  you  can  see 
far  better  what  it  is  doing  than  you  can  with 
iron,  and  that  it  ia  less  subject  to  sudden  failure 
from  an  unsuspected  flaw  or  deterioi  ation  at  a 
critical  point  than  iron.  As  to  the  question  or 
appearance,  of  “picturesque,”  there  is  absolutely 
no  comparison  of  the  two  materials,  save 
in  the  case  of  the  iron  suepeDsion  bridge,  which 
is  out  of  the  question  for  railway  conEtrnctione. 
We  might  fairly  plead  at  least  for  a more  ex- 
tended use  of  timber  construction  in  districts 
where  the  question  of  assimilating  the  railway 
constructions  to  the  character  of  picturesque 
scenfry  is  to  be  considered.  Iron  construcrions 
are,  from  their  artificial  character  and  them  hard 
thin  lines,  absolutely  at  variance  with  Nature ; 
and,  as  usually  carried  out  in  connexion  with 
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railwayp,  are  equally  inimical  to  the  picturesque 
of  cities.  We  need  only,  indeed,  recal  the  Black, 
friara  Viaduct,  before  mentioned,  and  the  too 
celebrated  Ludgate-hill  bridge,  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that,  whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  spoliation  of  rural  scenery  by  railways,  no 
rural  district  we  know  of  has  suffered  so  much 
dishguration  from  the  structures  connected  with 
them  as  we  have  to  complain  of  in  London  itself. 

The  buildings  connected  with  railways,  such 
as  station-houses,  of  coarse  come  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  the  heading  of  ordinary  arohiteo- 
tural  work.  The  terminal  station,  on  a large 
Boa’a,  is  now  almost  invariably,  as  far  as  its 
frontage  ia  concerned,  merged  in  a hotel,  which 
must,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  be  architecturally 
treated  much  as  other  hotels  are.  Where  this  is 
not  the  case,  however,  the  street  front  of  the 
terminal  station  ought  to  offer  a great  deal  of 
suggestion  for  special  treatment  which  it  has 
very  seldom  received  ; a treatment  which,  while 
expressing  in  its  solidity  of  style  the  nature  of 
the  great  work  with  which  it  is  connected,  should 
also,  in  the  detail  of  its  design,  have  more  distinct 
reference  to  what  is  behind  it, — to  the  wide  area 
covered  by  a roof,  the  outline  and  proportion  of 
which  should  be  rendered  evident  in  the  design 
of  the  front.  A mere  screen  of  building  with 
windows  and  doors  arranged  in  the  ordinary 
fashion,  is  a poor  and  characterless  facing  for 
a railway  terminus;  but  this  is  all  that  is 
generally  attempted.  The  picturesque  on  a 
grand  scale  might  be  realised,  and  a very  new 
and  effective  feature  in  town  architecture 
developed,  if  any  competent  persons  would 
have  the  spirit  to  substitute  something  really 
oharacterisiic,  and  arising  out  of  the  oirenm. 
stances  of  the  case,  in  the  place  of  the  group  of 
“ offices  ’’  Dsually  found  as  the  mask  to  a terminal 
station,  in  cases  when  the  hotel  is  omitted. 
There  is  something  new  to  be  done  in  railway 
architecture  in  this  respect.  The  question  of 
country  station-houses  brings  us  onoe  more  in 
direct  relation  to  the  picturesque  as  affeoting 
scenery.  The  country  station  is  often  in  a con- 
Spicuous  situation  in  the  landscape ; and  no 
position  could  be  more  suggestive  for  effective 
treatment  than  that  of  a station-house  on  the 
side  of  a lofty  embankment.  We  are  not  with- 
out  pretty  stations  on  some  lines  of  rail ; the 
usual  fault  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  mere 
prottiness  and  villa  character;  whereas  every- 
thing  in  couoexio*  with  a railway  should  be 
pre-eminently  solid  and  enduring  in  ap- 
pearance.  The  increasing  habit  of  adopting 
one  particular  design  and  character  for  all 
the  stations  along  a line  of  route  tends  to 
increase  the  mechanical  and  artiSoial  aspect  of 
a railway,  which  is  just  what,  in  the  interests  of 
the  picturesque,  we  are  anxious  to  see  broken 
through  and  varied ; moreover,  such  a way  of 
building  tends  to  make  the  railway  structures 
independent  of  all  the  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  country  through  which  the  line  passes, 
which  is  exactly  what  ought  not  to  be.  The  use 
of  the  materials  most  peculiar  to  each  district, 
in  place  of  a uniform  repetition  of  the  same 
materials  along  the  whole  line,  would  in  itself 
tend  to  give  distinctive  character  to  the  various 
stations,  and  impart  a more  picturesque  effect  to 
them  iudividually,  as  well  as  affording  greater 
variety  and  interest  to  the  traveller  who  suc- 
cessively passes  them,  than  if  they  were  all  a 
family  of  similar  erections,  built  on  the  same 
model  and  with  the  same  materials.  The  wear!- 
some  effect  of  this  on  some  lines  is  very  strongly 
felt.  A station  should  have  sooaething  to  dia- 
tinguish  it  from  others  besides  its  name  on  a 
board.  Finally,  we  would  hint  that  something 
might  be  made  out  of  sigoal-cabins,  which,  both 
from  their  outline  and  construction,  as  over- 
hanging chambers  poised  aloft  on  supports,  and 
most  frequently  of  timber  construction,  afford 
-every  suggestion  for  picturesque  outline  and 
character.  They  usually  have  the  prevalent 
defect  of  railway  structures,  of  looking  much 
more  weak  and  flimsy  than  they  really  are,  and 
would  be  capable  of  being  made  far  more 
pleasing  objects  without  probably  the  slightest 
additional  expeoditnre  over  the  average  of  what 
is  now  bestowed  upon  them.  The  consideration 
of  the  subject  in  regard  to  such  auxiliary  struc- 
turos  in  connexion  with  railways  it  is  not  too 
late  to  urge.  The  great  proportion  of  viaducts, 
bridges,  and  other  supports  of  the  “permanent 
way,”  are  provided  for  years  to  come  but  the 
rebuilding  and  altering  of  railway  ediflees  is  con- 
tinually going  on,  and  there  is  oonsequently  the 
opportunity  for  their  improvement  in  an  arohi- 
tectural  point  of  view,  as  there  is  every  room 
for  it. 


THE  CORNWALL  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Before  picking  up  the  thread  we  dropped 
last  week,  we  step  back  to  give  a note  of  a 
paper  on 

The  Keltic  Horn,  or  Trumpet,  the  Ka't'noii  of 
Hesychius, 

read,  as  we  have  mentioned,  by  Dr.  Pbend,  F.S.A. 

The  different  kinds  of  ancient  horns  were  first 
referred  to.  These  were  attributed  to  a sup- 
posed original  Keltic  source  ; and,  while  it  was 
shown  that  for  general  purposes,  or  those  re- 
quiring a larger  number  of  instruments,  the 
natural  horns  of  animals  were  used,  examples 
were  given,  when,  for  more  solemn  and  special 
occasions,  a metallic  instrument  of  artistic  make 
was  employed.  Thus  ; the  procession  before 
Jericho  was  characterised  by  a number  of  rams’ 
horns  5 while,  for  more  sacred  purposes,  silver 
trumpets  were  used.  The  ordinary  horn  of  the 
Kelts  was  a natural  one,  which,  indeed,  was  used 
by  the  Saxons  also  to  comparatively  recent  times, 
as  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  the  more 
royal  instrument  was  a highly. wrought  piece  of 
metal-work,  as  shown  in  the  trumpets  found  in 
the  peat-bogs  in  Ireland.  As  with  the  ancients, 
everything  that  attracted  their  special  observa- 
tion, or  occupied  their  special  study  or  labour, 
was  considered  worthy  dedication  to  some  or 
one  of  their  deities,  the  horn  assumed  a mystio 
signiflcance,  and  became  identified  with  the 
crescent  moon,  or  Astarte,  in  the  one  case,  and 
Jupiter  Ammon  in  another.  The  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  its  connexion  with  the  new  moon 
festivals  among  the  Hebrews,  was  referred  to, 
and  some  unusual  expressions  shown  to  connect 
the  poetical  ideas  of  the  Hebrews  with  the 
nations  around.  Thus  : while  horns  were  used 
or  referred  to,  to  represent  rays  or  wisdom,  a 
Hebrew  writer  refers  to  them  as  issuing  from  the 
band,  instead  of  the  brow,  and  so  clearly  identify- 
ing  them  with  the  rays,  or  arrows,  of  Pheebus  or 
Apollo,  and  the  Assyrian  Asahur.  Parallel 
poetical  ideas  were  shown,  by  a comparison  of 
the  Great  One  who  came  from  “ Mount  Paran,” 
and  the  Deity  of  Mount  Soracte,  in  which  cases 
the  language  used  was  very  similar: — 

" Summe  Denm  aancti  caatos  Soractia  Apollo, 

Quera  primi  colimua,  cui  pioeus  ardor  acervo 
Paseitur,  et  medium  Ireti  pietate  per  ignem 
Cultores  multa  premiaiua  vestigia  pruna.” 

From  this  reasoning  the  Karnon,  or  Keltic 
horn,  was  considered  by  the  author  to  have  been 
a sacred  instrument  dedicated  to  the  Karneian 
Apollo,  and  places  to  have  been  sometimes  named 
aJter  it.  The  policy  of  Mahomet,  in  retaining 
the  double  horn,  or  crescent,  the  original  emblem 
of  the  Sabian  worshippers  of  the  various  Oriental 
nations,  was  pointed  out,  while,  returning  to 
more  familiar  usages,  it  was  shown  that  the 
custom  of  demanding  surrender  of  a stronghold 
by  a summons  of  trumpets,  or  announcing  any 
great  and  important  event,  was  a renuinetof  the 
Hebrew  onstom  of  blowing  the  trumpets  on  the 
opening  of  the  doors  of  the  Temple.  Local 
matters  were  then  referred  to — as  in  Brittany, 
Cornwall,  and  Oxford— in  which  born-blowing, 
and  festivals  in  honour  of  Flora,  were  still  con- 
nected with  certain  churches,  or  sacred  places, 
haunted  by  evil  powers,  by  which  it  was  argued 
that  Flora, as  Lighter  Beauty— in  short.  Spring- 
being  announced,  Darkness,  or  Winter,  fled  away. 
Their  esteemed  fellow  - Cornishman,  Professor 
Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  bad,  in  consideration  of  long 
friendship  with  him  (Dr.  Phene)  given  him  some 
manuscript  additions  to  Mr.  Hunt’s  interesting 
work  on  “ The  Romances  and  Drolls  of  the  West 
of  England,”  which  enabled  him  to  connect  the 
furrey  dance  and  horn-blowing  still  kept  up  at 
Helston  with  that  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
through  information  received  from  Dr.  Bloxam, 
of  Oxford,  both  the  festivals  being  in  honour  of 
Flora.  The  name  Belerium  conveyed,  he 
thought,  the  Roman  recognition  of  Bel  or  Baal 
worship  in  this  district,  and  the  Cornu-Wales  the 
horn,  crescent,  or  Astarteian  worship  in  its 
original  popular  sense  in  ancient  times. 

Euryan  Church, 

which  was  visited  on  the  road  totheLand’sEud, 
described  in  our  last,  is  noticeable  for  some 
Norman  work,  an  arch  and  a half  arch,  with 
pier,  built  up  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  and 
very  sensibly  left  exposed  by  those  who  recently 
restored  the  church.  There  is  also  an  elaborate, 
though  coarse,  carved  rood-beam,  as  well  as  parts 
of  the  screen,— the  whole  formerly  painted  and 
gilt.  There  is  the  head  of  a churchyard  cross 


on  the  top  of  a high  flight  of  steps  in  th3 
churchyard  ; and  on  the  village-green  are  parts 
of  another  cross. 

Sunday  was,  of  coarse,  a day  of  rest;  but  in 
the  afternoon  Mr.  Borlase  invited  the  memhtra 
of  the  Association  to  visit  hia  museum  at  Castle 
Horneck,  about  a mile  from  Penzance,  where 
they  examined  at  leisure  the  remains  which 
Mr.  Borlase  has  disinterred  from  time  to  time  on 
the  hills  and  downs  of  the  Land’s  End  district, 
and  which  he  has  described  in  his  “ Nmnia 
Cornubiae.”  Among  them  are  fragments  of  an 
urn  found  in  a kistvaen  within  a barrow  on  the 
hill  of  Morvah.  On  the  top  of  the  earth  in  the 
kiat  lay  a third-brass  Roman  coin,  and  several 
other  lata  Roman  coins  were  afterwards  die- 
covered  in  the  kistvaen.  The  pottery  is  thick 
and  rude,  though  well  baked,  and  is  ornamented 
with  a chevron  pattern  placed  between  double 
lines  of  indentations.  Mr.  Borlase  considered  it 
to  be  Roraano-British  ; but  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam 
and  Mr.  Tom  Burgess  were  both  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  Anglo-Saxon.  If  they  are  right 
some  very  difficult  questions  are  raised.  How 
did  Saxon  pottery  get  into  Cornwall  at  such  a 
period  ? For  the  special  delectation  of  ladies  of 
antiquarian  tastes  Mr.  Borlase  had  laid  out  a 
selection  of  foreign  and  English  lace,  including 
several  specimens  taken  from  the  robes  of  French 
ecclesiastics,  and  some  English  lace  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  represented  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise.  Here,  too,  was  a lace  cap  worn 
by  Margaret  of  Anjon,  and  given  by  her,  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  for  services  rendered  to  her 
in  distress,  to  a maternal  ancestor  of  the  Borlase 
fainily.  Then  there  was  a carved  trousseau-chest, 
of  formidable  size,  from  Holland,  dated  about 
1620,  and  capable  of  holding  all  the  clothes  of  a 
young  lady  even  of  the  present  day.  Its  three 
panels  were  “charged”  with  a representation  of 
scenes  from  the  story  of  Esther  and  Mordecai, 
in  bold  relief.  Then  the  party  were  shown  a 
variety  of  cinerary  urns  and  other  sepnlchral 
and  domestic  furniture,  celts  and  flint  weapons, 
mostly  taken  from  barrows  opened  by  the  host 
in  the  far  west  of  Cornwall  (though  seme 
few  came  from  Oxfordshire  and  elsewhere), 
blocks  of  tin  from  the  Jews’  House,  near 
Marazion*;  ronghly-modelled  lamps,  used  by 
Cornish  miners  about  the  reign  of  King  John ; 
stone  jars,  containing  coins  of  Constantins,  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Borlase  to  belong  to  the  third 
century  (though  Mr.  Bloxam,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say,  dissented  from  this  opinion);  specimens  of 
Roman,  Samian,  and  Etruscan  pottery,  iron 
spear-bcads,  hammer-heads  of  stone,  certainly 
anterior  to  the  Saxon  times;  stone  lachrymatories 
or  tear-bottlee,  Roman  lamps,  scarabmi,  neck- 
laces, bracelets,  clasps,  and  other  articles  for  the 
fasteniig  of  female  apparel,  &c.  With  these 
were  several  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  the  most 
interesting  of  which,  perhaps,  was  a small 
wooden  crucifix,  roughly  and  rudely  carved, 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Prior  of 
Lewes,  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
is  thought  by  Mr.  Bloxam  to  be  at  least  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  century  in  date.  We  were 
also  shown  a piece  of  human  skin,  probably  that 
of  a sacrilegious  Dane,  which  had  been  nailed, 
some  eight  or  ten  centuries  ago,  on  a church- 
door  in  Essex.  We  say  nothing  of  the  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  iron  epear-heada,  and  of 
flint  instramonts  of  war,  of  the  chase,  and  of 
agriculture,  but  will  only  add  that  the  gem  of  the 
whole  collection  seemed,  by  general  consent,  to 
be  a magnificent  vase  of  Etruscan  workmanship, 
far  larger  than  any  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum,  adorned  with  pictures  of  animals. 

On  Monday,  the  21at,  there  was  an  excursion  to 

Chyiooone  and  St.  Just, 

The  pte-hiatoric  remains  at  Chun,  or  Chy- 
woone,  Ho  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  most 
rugged  scenery  of  the  Western  peninsula, — not 
BO  rngged,  indeed,  as  in  the  wild  bleak  district 
still  further  to  the  north,  but  still  raarvellously 
attractive  in  its  simple  grandeur  lo  the  mere 
unscientific  lover  of  nature,  and  doubly  so,  there- 
fore, to  an  arcbmfl'ogist. 

Cbywoone,  or  Chun  Castle,  occupies  the 
summit  of  a bill,  on  the  slopes  of  which  are 
numerous  remains  of  ancient  dwellings.  It 
consisted  of  two  ditches  and  two  concentric 
walls.  The  outer  ditch  was  20  ft.  wide,  and  the 
enter  wall  was  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  thick,  and  in  the 
time  of  Dr.  Borlase  was  in  some  places  10  ft. 
high.  The  inner  ditch  was  over  30  ft.  wide,  and 
the  inner  walls  about  12  fc.  thick,  and  Dr. 
Borlase  supposed,  from  its  appearance inhis  time, 
that  it  was  originally  about  75  fc.  high,  but  from 
the  immense  quantity  of  stone  that  had  fallen 
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down  on  each  side,  he  coaid  not  help  thinking  it 
might  have  been  maoh  higher  than  that.  There 
were  two  concentric  walls,  and  there  was  a small 
inner  wall,  also  concentric,  and  joining  them 
were  transverse  lines  of  stone.  These  mnat  have 
formed  the  hats  of  the  oocnpiers  of  the  oastle. 
There  were  eleven  or  twelve  huts,  and  in  some 
oases  the  doorposts  were  standing  round.  On 
the  north  side  was  the  old  well,  and  in  Dr. 
Borlase’s  time  there  were  stone  steps  going 
down  to  it.  There  was  no  cement  in  the 
masonry;  some  of  it  seems  to  have  been  faced, 
bat  whether  it  had  been  worked  by  a tool  he 
would  leave  them  to  jadge.  The  ooter  wall  was 
connected  with  the  inner  wall  by  three  or  four 
transverse  lines  of  walls,  and  they  conld  have 
served  no  other  purpose  than  ways  over  which 
the  soldiers  passed  withoat  crossing  the  moat. 
Mr.  Borlase  asked  them  to  see  in  this  castle  a 
connexion  between  the  earth  fortifications  of 
Castle-an-Dinas  and  other  places  and  the  Norman 
castles,  for  the  ground. plan  of  this  castle  was  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  Norman  works.  The  ha- 
bitations  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the  centre,  with 
inner  and  outer  walls  and  ditches  and  a single  gate- 
way.  The  area  of  the  inner  wall  was  180  ft.  by 
170  ft.,  nearly  a circle.  The  plan  of  the  entrance 
gateway  was  corions.  The  gateway  throngb  the 
outer  wall  was  faced  on  each  side,  and  was  6 ft. 
to  8 ft.  wide,  and  opposite  to  it  was  the  strongest 
masonry  in  the  inner  wall.  Mr.  Borlase  referred 
with  very  great  regret  to  the  sad  wreck  and 
havoc  that  had  been  made  of  the  castle  since 
the  time  of  Dr.  Borlase.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  was  done  by  the  proprietor,  stones  were 
carried  surreptitionsly  away  for  building  pur- 
poses  to  St.  Just  and  Penzance.  He  only  hoped 
that  this  ancient  fortification,  which  was  unique 
of  its  kind,  might  be  included  in  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  Bill.  It  would  be  too  much  to  include 
all  the  barrows  in  that  Bill,  for  they  provided  the 
best  mannre  the  farmers  could  find,  but  still  he 
hoped  Chun  castle  and  cromlech  would  be 
thought  worthy  of  being  included  in  the  Bill. 
Chun  cromlech  had  a onrious  relation  to  the 
castle,  and  probably  was  of  about  the  same  date. 
Of  old  the  builders  of  the  castle  so  respected  it 
that  they  did  not  use  its  stones  in  their  buildings, 
and  if  of  later  date  than  belonging,  as  it  seemed, 
to  the  hut  village  or  villages,  it  would  bring 
cromlech  building  down  to  a later  date  than  it  was 
generally  supposed  they  were  erected  in.  The 
cromlech  was  about  the  only  perfect  one  in  Corn, 
wall  now ; in  the  interior  was  a kistvaen  7 ft. 
high.  About  half  a mile  from  the  castle,  and 
connected  with  it  by  a paved  stone  road,  was  the 
British  butvillage  of  Bosullo, — a very  good  speci- 
men. In  the  village  had  been  found  the  usual 
pottery  and  a mill-etone  of  the  usual  British 
type.  The  only  thing  known  to  have  been  found 
in  Chun  castle  was  a stone  bowl,  now  in  the 
Truro  Institution,  but  it  had  never  been  very 
carefully  searched.  He  thought  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  search  the  well  and  dig  into  some 
of  the  little  hots.  Mr.  Bloxam  spoke  of  the  dry 
masonry  as  very  mnoh  like  that  seen  in  Somerset. 

Here  a paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis 
On  the  Cornish  Megaliths 
was  read.  The  principal  cromlechs  in  the 
district,  the  writer  said,  were  those  of  Lanyon, 
Chy  woone,  Molfra,  and  Bosporthennis.  The  cap- 
stone of  Lanyon  cromlech  was  an  imposing  slab ; 
but,  compared  with  many  of  the  French  monu- 
ments,  with  those  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
with  a few  British  examples,  these  Cornish 
megaliths  were  insignificant  strnotures.  They 
all  appeared  to  belong  to  the  kistvaen  class. 
The  largest  and  finest  of  the  cromlechs,  that  of 
Lanyon,  was,  unfortunately  for  purposes  of 
archmological  study,  nearly  valueless.  What 
had  remained  of  the  original  fine  monument  fell 
to  the  ground  in  1815,  and  the  existing  cromlech 
was  constructed  in  its  present  form  in  1824, — it 
was  simply,  therefore,  a modern  erection,  com- 
posed of  ancient  materials,  arranged  in  a new 
form.  Before  the  collapse  there  were  four 
upright  slabs  ; now  there  were  but  three. 
Chywoone  cromlech  was  said  to  be  the  most 
complete  kistvaen  existing  in  that  part  of 
England.  It  was  an  instructive  example,  because 
it  clearly  exhibited  the  various  features  which 
commonly  belonged  to  chambered  barrows  in 
a state  of  partial  dilapidation,  and  seemed  to 
demonstrate  what  the  perfect  monument  was. 
It  was  a kistvaen,  closed  on  the  fonr  sides. 
Remains  of  the  covering  mound,  32  ft.  in 
diameter,  still  existed,  and  a circle  of  small 
upright  stones  surrounded  it.  Mulfra  cromlech 
was  a kistvaen,  sadly  ruinous.  Bosporthennis 
cromlech  was  a small  kistvaen,  once  inclosed  in 


a monod,  not  wholly  removed.  These  examples 
of  Cornish  oromleobs  supplied  ample  evidence  in 
support  of  a principle  of  considerable  scientific 
importance, — that  when  these  and  other  crom- 
lechs were  erected,  they  were  invisible  externally 
because  a mound  of  earth  inclosed  them.  It 
could  never  have  been  the  intention  of  their 
builders  to  erect  exposed  sepulchres,  unsup. 
ported  externally,  as  some  persons  had  imagined. 
Fifty  years  ago  cromlechs  were  considered 
Droid  altars.  Careful  investigation  undermined 
this,  and  suggested  sepulchral  attributions.  By 
degrees  the  denuded  monument  was  pronounced 
a kistvaen  or  chamber,  more  or  less  exposed  to 
view  by  the  removal  of  the  barrow.  The  circles 
of  Boscawen-un  and  Rosemoddress  were  both 
of  moderate  diameter.  The  primary  destination 
of  circles  was  still  a vexed  question.  Some 
writers  inclined  to  the  sepnlchral  enclosure 
opinion,  others  to  the  notion  that  they  were 
places  of  assembly.  It  was  not  easy  to  arrive 
at  a satisfactory  conclusion.  As  they  were  fre- 
qnently  associated  with  graves,  the  presumption 
was  that  they  were  enclosures  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead.  A circle 
in  Brittany  had  been  explored  with  remarkable 
resnlts,  the  entire  area  being  thickly  strewn 
with  potsherds,  broken  stone  axes,  ponnding 
stones,  flint  scrapers,  and  knives,  and  burnt 
animal  bones.  They  seemed  to  discover  in  the 
bones  the  remains  of  funeral  feasts,  and  in  the 
fractured  vessels  and  broken  implements  tokens 
of  grief  that  thus  found  expression.  Single 
menhirs  were  at  once  suggestive  of  memorials 
to  departed  chiefs,  and  pillars  in  many  instances 
were  probably  thus  employed.  They  were  com- 
monly erected  in  the  vicinity  of  barrows  and 
circles,  bnt  were  also  met  with  at  a long  distance 
from  such  monnments  in  imposing  and  silent 
grandeur,  resting  upon  rocks  with  no  soil  about 
them  that  conld  cover  an  interment.  It  might 
be,  as  suggested,  that  they  were  symbols  of  a 
supreme  Being,  or  commemorative  of  great 
deeds.  Looal  traditions,  which  associated  them 
with  battles,  were  altogether  ondeserving  of 
attention.  The  Maen-an-Tol,  or  holed  stone, 
was  a striking  and  mysterions  object,  so  remark, 
able  that  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  rested  on  it 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  stones  with  which  it 
was  associated,  and  with  which  it  seemed  to 
stand  connected.  He  had  seen  two  sepulchres 
which  probably  would  assist  in  the  interpretation 
of  this  monnmcnt, — a chambered  barrow  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  one  at  Kerlescomb,  in  Brittany. 
These  eepulohres  were  divided  into  two  com- 
partments separated  by  stones  whose  contiguous 
edges  had  been  chiselled  away,  so  as  to  form  an 
oval  opening  of  sufficient  dimensions  for  a man 
to  creep  from  one  to  the  other.  If  they  sup- 
posed the  enveloping  mound,  the  capstones  and 
side  walls  to  be  removed,  and  one  stone  at  the 
extreme  end  of  each  compartment,  together  with 
the  partition  stones,  to  remain  standing,  they 
had  a monument  closely  analogous  to  the  ilaen- 
an-tol.  If  this  had  actnally  occurred  in  the 
Cornish  monument,  it  was  the  remains  of  a 
cromlech  of  two  compartments,  and  the  holed 
stone  was  the  doorway  between.  There  was  a 
prostrate  stone,  which  might  have  been  a wall 
slab,  and  a bank  of  earth,  which  might  be  a 
portion  of  the  barrow.  The  superstitious  prac- 
tice of  creeping  through  the  hole  would  simply 
be  the  traditional  use  of  the  doorway  handed 
down  from  a time  when  the  monument  was  more 
complete. 

After  tho  reading  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis’s 
paper, 

Mr.  Borlase  said  he  wished  that  Mr.  Fergusson 
and  Mr.  Lnkis  could  have  met  in  Boscawen-un 
circle.  Then  it  wonld  have  been  a battle-field, 
if  it  had  not  been  one  in  the  days  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  Mr.  Lukis  had  never  visited  this  part 
of  Cornwall ; if  he  had,  he  would  see  there  were 
two  different  kinds  of  cromlechs, — the  common 
form  and  the  cenotaph, — and  wonld  change  his 
views. 

The  oastle  having  been  inspected,  a short  walk 
across  the  down  brought  the  party  to  the  " quoit,” 
which  had  a table  covering  atone  12|  ft.  long, 
11  ft.  wide,  and  36  ft.  in  circumference ; side 
supporters  about  8 ft.  long,  and  with  the  end 
stones  formed  a kistvaen.  A low  barrow  sur- 
rounded the  cromlech,  from  which  it;  rose  about 
4 ft.  By  this  time  Mr.  Hobley,  of  Penzance,  was 
ready  with  a capital  luncheon,  laid  under  a tent 
close  by  the  ruined  gateway  of  the  castle ; this 
was  enjoyed  by  all  j and  then  they  moved  off  to 
Si.  Just.-^Miracle  Plays. 

Here,  standing  on  the  remains  of  the  amphi- 
theatre— plain.an.guare — the  Rev.  Lach-Szyrma 


read  an  interesting  paper  on  St.  Just.  He  was, 
he  said,  inclined  to  think  that  there  were  few 
parishes  in  England  where  there  was  a greater 
variety  of  historical  cnriosities  and  reminiscences 
of  a peculiar  kind  than  in  this  parish.  Here  was 
a complete  musenm,  so  to  speak,  of  cnriosities  of 
every  type,  and  the  historical  associations  about 
them  were  curious  enough.  This  was  seen  a 
generation  ago,  when  the  parish  of  St.  Just  was 
one  of  the  first  to  receive  the  dignity  of  having 
a book  written  about  it— Mr.  Bullet’s  history. 
Among  the  points  of  interest  were  the  curious 
groupof  Keltic  antiquities  around  Cam  Kenidyick, 
the  so-called  Phcenioian  mines  of  Botallack. 
Chapel  Cam  Bray,  with  its  many  memories,  Cape 
Cornwall,  the  ” Antivaestium”  of  the  Classics, 
Pendeen  Van  and  House,  &o.  As  to  the  name  of 
the  parish  he  was  inclined  to  think  there  was  a 
mystery  about  it,  though  commonly  believed  to 
be  derived  from  St.  Justus,  St.  Augustine’s  com- 
panion and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
dying  617  j but  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  a 
Keltic  St.  Just,  whose  history  was  quite  lost  in 
a oloud  of  legend  of  possibly  heathen  origin, 
was  the  real  patron.  In  the  taxation  of  1293 
the  church  was  mentioned  as  Ecoles  : Sti  Jnste 
81.  The  high  altar  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Grandisson,  in  his  celebrated  visit  of  July,  1336, 
when  within  a week  he  conseorated  four  parish 
churches — Madron,  St.  Just,  Paul,  and  Ludgvan. 
The  present  is  probably  a new  church.  The 
tomb  of  Silas,  or  Sileuis,  was  possibly  one  of  the 
oldest  tombs  in  English  parish  churches.  But 
the  most  interesting  thing  in  St.  Just  was  the 
remains  of  its  plain. an-guare,  the  plain  of  the 
play,  where  the  Cornish  miracle  plays  used  to  be 
performed.  Probably  the  amphitheatre  was  a 
reminiscence  of  Roman  occupation.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  relios  of  Cornish  Medimval 
literature,  as  the  only  one  not  on  a scriptural 
but  on  a local  topic,  was  the  long  drama  of  St. 
Meriasek,  recently  discovered  among  the  Hengwrt 
MSS.  in  Wales.  Its  scenes  were  probably  enacted 
within  the  amphitheatre  in  which  the  Association 
was  then  standing.  There  is  not  much  known 
of  the  way  in  which  these  plays  were  performed  ; 
the  stage  was  probably  in  the  open  air.  There 
conld  hardly  have  been  mnoh  scenery,  but  there 
were  numerons  stage  directions  representing 
tents,  monnts,  houses,  &c.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  play  of  the  Creation  there  was  a direction 
that  hell  should  gape  when  it  was  spoken  of,  by 
which  it  wonld  seem  that  the  infernal  regions 
were  represented  by  the  month  of  a monster. 
There  were  also  directions  as  to  clouds,  &o., 
which  wonld  indicate  a far  more  advanced  state 
of  theatrical  art  than  was  prevalent  in  later 
times  when  labels  were  stuck  np  to  tell  the 
spectators  what  they  were  to  believe.  The  plain- 
^D-guare  was  an  oval  in  one  case  120  ft.  long, 
with  several  tiers  of  turf  benches.  Here,  as  at 
Ammergau,  the  background  of  hills  and  rocks, 
with  the  sea  as  well,  might  have  been  made  of 
service  in  giving  grandeur  and  effect  to  the  grand 
stories  represented.  The  plot  of  8t.  Meriasek 
was  very  complex ; in  fact,  a combination  of 
three  distinct  plots,  the  legendary  life  of  St. 
Meriasek  ; the  legend  of  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  very  different  from  the 
records  of  authentic  history;  and  the  legend  of 
the  mother  and  her  son  from  the  Miraotilo  de 
Beato  Meadico.  These  three  plots  were 
strangely  commingled,  but  not  without  art. 
Quoting  Borlase,  who,  writing  in  1763,  de- 
soribed  the  amphitheatre  as  an  exact  circle 
136  ft.  in  diameter,  the  bank  inside  7 ft.  high, 
and  outside  10  ft.,  the  seats  consisting  of  six 
steps  of  14  iu,  wide,  with  the  rampart  at  the  top 
some  feet  wide.  Mr.  Laoh-Szyrma  regretted 
that  more  care  bad  not  been  taken  to  preserve 
so  interesting  a memorial. 

The  party  then  repaired  to  the  chnrch,  where 
the  Rev.  H.  S.  Fagan,  vioar,  pointed  out  the 
moat  interesting  objects.  Built  in  the  wall  of 
the  north  aisle  was  a shaft  of  a cross  with  inter- 
laced work,  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
Saxon.  Mr.  Bloxam  said  it  might  date  from 
the  eleventh  century — perhaps  earlier  — not 
later.  In  the  chancel  was  an  inscribed  Romano- 
British  stone  of  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
century.  On  it  were  the  words  “ Selno  ic  iaoit,” 
with  “ ini  ” over  the  ” Sel,”  and  a sort  of  pastoral 
cross  which  might  be  an  emblem  of  a bishop  or 
a monogram  of  Christ.  The  arcades  of  the 
nave  between  both  aisles  were  of  a freestone  not 
found  in  Cornwall.  It  was  not  Caen,  and  was 
probably  brought  from  Somerset  by  sea.  They 
showed  fine  specimens  of  Decorated  work,  of 
about  1400,  every  one  of  the  capitals  being  of  a 
different  pattern  ; the  bases  were  of  granite  ent 
to  match.  The  east  windows  of  both  aisles  were 
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of  ft  good  Flamboyant  style — probably  French 
or  Flemish.  The  side  windows  of  the  aisles 
were  Perpendicular.  It  was  observable  that 
althongh  it  is  known  the  church  was  dedicated 
in  1336,  the  style  was  later,  which  seemed  to 
suggest  that  considerable  alterations  were  sub- 
sequently  made. 

Cbapel  Euny  cave  dwellings  wore  afterwards 
visited.  Their  plan,  the  oyolopean  character  of 
the  work,  and  their  adaptability  as  n place  of 
biding,  were  at  once  apprehended.  Mr.  Borlase 
explained  that  above  these  curious  subterranean 
stmetures  was  a British  village.  Not  far  off  was 
the  usual  castle — Caer  Bran,  which  meant  the 
Royal  or  raven  castle.  All  that  remains  of  the 
castle  are  a few  mounds  of  earth.  Down  in  the 
valley  was  a very  good  kistvaen,  covered  by  its 
barrow,  surrounded  by  stones  which  keep  back 
the  earth  and  is  perfect.  Urns  had  been  found 
in  other  harrows,  and  a small  gold  torque.  Not 
far  off  was  the  ancient  chapel  of  Cam  Brea,  and 
on  “ the  hill  of  lights  ” a circular  enclosure  con- 
cisting  of  three  small  rings  not  concentric,  but 
touching.  The  chapelry  of  St.  Euny,  which  gave 
the  name  to  the  place,  could  only  now  show 
pieces  of  worked  stones  and  arches.  A well  was 
close  by. 

Mr.  Borlase’s  explanations  at  Chapel  Enny 
showed  the  manner  in  which  this  subterranean 
dwelling  was  formed.  A trench  about  half  the 
required  depth  had  been  sunk  in  the  natural 
soil.  Within  this  the  building  had  been  com. 
pleted  to  its  full  height,  and  earth  then  heaped 
over  the  whole.  When  Mr.  Borlase  conducted 
his  investigation  be  found  that  the  long  chamber 
bad  been  (purposely,  it  appeared)  filled  with 
earth,  and  among  the  objects  found  therein  were 
a fragment  of  Samian  ware,  an  iron  crook  and 
spear-hcad,  a spindle-whorl,  whetstones,  mul- 
lets ; red  and  black  pottery,  some  glazed,  all 
wheel-made,  and  apparently  parts  of  culinary 
vessels ; and  a considerable  quantity  of  rich 
fused  tin.  From  these  discoveries  it  was  evident 
that  the  plac-e  was  occopied  in  Fvomano.British 
times  ; while  the  tin  indicated  that  the  occupiers 
were  smelters,  and  possibly  that  the  cave  itself 
was  used  for  smelting.  There  are  the  remains 
of  ancient  and  extensive  stream-works  in  the 
valley  below,  and  local  tradition  pointed  oat  the 
place  as  one  where  the  ancients  bad  smelted 
their  tin. 

Mr.  Borlase’s  description  of  a perfect  barrow 
excited  the  archmologists  to  such  an  extent  that, 
at  the  risk  of  being  late  back,  it  was  resolved  to 
visit  it,  and  on  the  way  home  the  party  would 
fain  make  a further  stoppage  at  Sancreed  to 
inspect  across  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  remains 
of  the  old  rood  screen  preserved  in  the  vestry. 
The  carving  of  the  latter  was  very  elaborate, 
and  there  wero  traces  of  colouring.  The  cross 
was  in  6ne  preservation— the  best  that  the 
Association  bad  seen.  The  head  had  the  Cuth- 
bert-oross  character,  and  beneath  the  crucifix 
the  design  of  a lily  growing  oot  of  a vase.  It 
was  pronounced  to  be  an  nudonbted  Saxon  cross 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  we  will  raise  no 
objeocioQ  jost  now. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  F.S.A., 
read  a paper  on 

The  Fleets  of  the  Ancients  in  Cornish  TFofei-s. 
We  can  quote  only  the  commencement  of  it : — 
The  name  of  Anti-Ostiffiom,  given  by  Ptolemy  to 
the  Land’s  End,  indicated  its  lying  over  against 
the  Oatieii,  a people  of  that  name  located  in 
Brittany.  The  intercourse  between  the  two 
coasts  was  frequent  before  the  time  of  Diodorus, 
who  reckoned  the  distance  as  four  days’  sail. 
They  need  not  adopt  the  statement  of  Diodorus, 
that  nothing  was  known  of  the  island  before  the 
days  of  Caius  Cmsar.  Diodorus  added  that 
neither  Hercules  nor  Bacchus  (the  personifica- 
tion of  the  first  colonisers)  had  been  heard  of  in 
Britain  before  that  event.  In  Ptolemy’s  brief 
account  of  the  land  of  the  Damnonii,  the  first 
place  mentioned  was  the  promontory  of  Hercules, 
or  Hartland  Point.  The  two  gods,  Hercules  and 
Mercury,  had  many  attributes  in  common,  but 
the  former  was  the  great  favourite  in  this 
country  of  navigators.  The  ancients  considered 
Britain  as  a triangle  with  irregular  sides,  Corn- 
wall foi’ming  one  corner  or  angle  of  the  base  and 
Kent  tho  other.  There  were  visible  remains  of 
the  occupation  of  Cornwall  by  the  Romans, 
which  dated,  perhaps,  from  as  early  a period  as 
the  fifth  campaign  of  Agricola.  Tacitus  seemed 
to  denote  the  presence  of  the  Roman  fleet  around 
the  coast.  Probably  the  second  legion  was  at  a 
later  period  quartered  on  the  south-west  coast, 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar  would  be  made 
use  of  by  the  Roman  fleet.  The  Romano-British 


cemetery,  described  by  Mr.  Spence  Bate  in  the 
“ Archasologia,”  was  evidence  of  Roman  influ. 
ence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth.  There 
were  many  evidences  of  Roman  occupation  in 
Cornwall  in  camps,  roads,  inscriptions,  coins, 
and  other  works.  Modern  criticism  and  the 
block  of  tin  found  in  Falmouth  harbour  had 
identified  sufficiently  St.  Michael’s  Mount  with 
the  Ictis  of  Diodorus  and  the  Miotis  of  Timmiis, 
quoted  by  Pliny.*  Julias  Cmsar  was  prudent 
enough  not  to  select  the  western  corner  of 
Britain  for  his  invasion  ; for  its  ports  were  filled 
with  seamen  who  had  checked  and  well  nigh 
defeated  him  in  that  naval  engagement  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany,  of  which  he  has  left  such  a 
graphic  acoonnt.  It  was  also  four  days’  sail 
between  Brittany  and  Cornwall,  and  the  stormy 
seas  were  ill-suited  for  the  Greek  and  Roman 
war-galleys  of  that  time.  C.  J.  Ccssar’s  mis- 
fortune  on  the  coast  of  Kent  on  his  first  in- 
vasion  mast  have  turned  the  attention  of  the 
Romans  to  the  improvement  of  their  system  of 
ship-building.  Agricola,  in  his  fifth  campaign, 
sailed  ronnd  the  coast,  conquered  nations  before 
unknown,  and  garrisoned  that  part  of  West 
Britain  which  looked  over  against  Ireland. 
Cornwall  had  a fair  claim  to  be  the  country 
allnded  to. 

Dr.  Pheno  followed  with  somea  notes  on 
The  Dragon  of  Cornwall  ; The  British  Dragon. 

This  paper  opened  by  showing  that  the  subject 
would  yield  very  little  reanlb  from  a superficial 
examination,  as  the  folk-lore  and  traditions  of 
Cornwall  were  not  nearly  so  prolific  in  the 
matter  of  the  Dragon  as  those  of  Brittany.  The 
author  considered  this  as  indicative  rather  of  au 
original  locality  of  the  Dragon  influence  (what- 
ever might  have  been  the  primary  meaning  of 
that  influence),  and  that  the  multiplicity  of 
dragons  in  Brittany  showed  rather  an  imported 
tradition  which  each  place  was  desirous  to 
appropriate  to  itself ; while  Pendragon  was 
supreme  in  Cornwall.  He  considered  that  North 
Britain  had  a still  stronger  claim  to  the  early 
traditions,  but  that  all  bad  their  source  by  being 
introduced  into  Britain  from  the  East  through 
an  ancient  immigrating  people.  He  would  nob, 
however,  occupy  their  time  with  traditions  bob 
facts.  Camden,  referring  to  the  Dragon  device 
of  England,  bad  treated  the  matter  somewhat 
slightingly;  but  information  that  was  not  within 
Camden’s  reach  was  now  open  to  inquiry.  It 
had  been  obtained  by  great  labour  and  research, 
which  was  liberally  compensated  by  the  State, 
and  was  of  undoubted  authenticity  and  value. 
Although  the  facts  thus  procured  were,  in  the 
author’s  opinion,  perfectly  conclusive,  as  to  the 
device  of  the  great  Keltic  section  in  Britain  being 
a dragon,  it  was  nob  directly  traceable  to  Corn, 
wall,  but,  as  it  was  quite  impossible  to  separate 
Cornwall  from  the  parts  of  Britain  occupied  in 
the  earliest  times  by  the  Keltic  people,  it  was 
clear  that  the  device  would  have  been  the  same, 
and  indeed  it  was  emphatioally  claimed  for  Corn- 
wall in  the  title  of  Peu-dragon.  Authentic 
devices  of  a purely  dragonistio  character  were 
traced  back  to  nearly  a thousand  years,  and  even 
then  appeared  as  the  representatives  of  a still 
ancient  national  emblem.  Internecine  strife 
and  opposition  had  led  to  the  destruction  of 
these  devices  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the 
evidence  in  some  cases  depended  on  a single 
example  as  a link  in  the  chain  j rare  as  they 
were,  such  links  bad  happily  been  obtained.  It 
appeared  that  the  Roman  Draconarius  was  not 
used  till  after  a full  acquaintance  with  Britain  j 
and  it  was  pointed  out  as  being  not  improbable 
that  suoh  device  of  the  Romans  had  been  adopted 
in  Britain.  It  was  carious  that  the  white  horse 
and  the  dragon  seemed  to  blend  in  the  south, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cornwall.  They  were  evidently 
importations  from  the  East,  being  the  two  great 
sacred  objects  referred  to  in  the  Indian  poems. 
Hence  the  dragon  of  the  Christian  Arthur  be- 
came the  white  dragon,  which  is  described  by 
Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion,  as  fighting  with,  and 
tearing  or  conquering,  the  red  dragon,  evidently 
the  Btill.retained  emblem  of  Paganism.  The 
sword  which  enforced  tho  new  religion  became 
identified  with  the  cross  ; the  new  religion  itself, 
like  the  early  Indian  legends,  having  reached 
this  country  from  an  Oriental  source,  and 
been  adopted  by  the  more  enlightened  leaders 
in  the  West  and  North.  Hence  the  Latin 
missionaries  who  christianised  England  foned, 
on  their  penetrating  to  the  Keltic  and  other 
ancient  tribes,  that  Christianity  had  already 

* It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  a good  fight 
has  beeu  made  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.  We  incline  to 
St.  Michael's  Mount. 


been  established  among  them  for  a long 
period.  The  devices  referred  to  could  not, 
from  the  circumstances,  be  considered  heraldic. 
They  were  the  way  by  which  these  people 
chose  to  be  represented,  and  the  emblems 
had,  no  doubt,  portrayed  deities.  The  Keltic 
dragon  sank  into  disuse  under  the  influence  of 
heraldry,  though  revived  again  by  a rare  and 
special  seal  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  author’s 
possession,  showing  the  vitality  of  the  Welsh, 
and  consequently  of  the  Cornish,  Dragon.  Prom’ 
suoh  early  national,  and  probably  deified,  devices 
had  no  doubt  originated  the  heraldry  of  chivalry 
and  of  modern  times. 

In  the  disonseion  which  followed,  Mr.  Plancho 
expressed  himself  as  being  interested  in  this 
paper,  from  the  large  amoonc  of  valuable  evidence 
on  asubjectof  great  interest;  and  the  suggestive 
parts  gave  him  a field  upon  which  ho  should  set 
vigorously  to  work. 

St.  Michael’s  Mount. 

On  Tii^day,  22od,  the  main  point  of  the  day 
was  a visit  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  and  places  of 
interest  in  the  locality.  Marazion  reached,  the 
party  dismounted,  as  the  tide  was  rapidly  reced- 
ing, thus  enabling  the  visitors  to  pass  over  to  the 
Mount  on  foot.  When  on  the  sands,  and  whilst, 
for  the  comfort  of  the  ladies,  it  was  desired 
that  the  tide  might  go  out  still  further  before 
they  went  across,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma 
read  a description  of  the  Mount  from  Leland’s 
Itinerary.  The  crossing  was  then  effected,  and 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Mount  the  comp.any  were 
met  by  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Captain  tho  Hon.  Charles  Eliot. 
Mr.  Borlase  lead  the  way  up  the  winding  paths 
until  that  portion  of  the  Mount  where  the  guard- 
house used  to  stand  was  reached,  and  here  the 
company  were  welcomed  by  Sir  John. 

_ Mr.  Borlase  remarked  that  the  Mount  was 
eighteen  acres  in  extent,  and  that  the  total  height 
from  the  sands  t o the  top  of  the  tower  was 
238  ft.  Geologically  speaking,  it  was  a granite 
“ tor  ” or  ‘‘outcrop,’’  whose  hardy  material  had 
resisted  the  denndation  which  for  ages  had  been 
stripping  the  sides  of  the  softer  rook  which  once 
rested  on  them.  By  some  anthers  it  was  nob 
without  great  reason  identified  with  the  “ Ictis  ” 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  who 
described  the  inhabitants  “who  dwelt  near  the 
promontory  of  Belerium,’’  i.e.,  the  Land’s  End, 
carrying  their  tin  in  carts  over  the  isthmus,  dry 
only  at  low  water,  to  sell  it  to  the  merchants.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  there  were  at  thebage  several 
fishermen’s  cottages,  but  iu  1700  it  was  so  far 
deserted  that  only  one  cottage,  inhabited  by  a 
widow,  remained.  In  1726  Sir  John  Sb.  Aubyn, 
the  third  baronet  of  that  name,  constructed  a 
new  pier,  and  the  present  little  town  was  the 
resale  of  the  trade  which  ensued.  The  first  rest, 
ing.place  in  the  ascent  was  tho  Giant’s  Well, 
reminding  them  that  they  were  indeed  in  the 
land  of  legend  and  romance.  Passing  upwards, 
the  first  gate  in  the  castle,  long  dismantled’ 
was  reached,  and  on  the  right  was  a email  plat, 
form  with  a stone  sentry-box  of  the  Edwardian 
period.  Right  above  was  the  castle,  entered 
throngh  a massive  doorway  with  a sham  port- 
cullis  within.  The  castle  was  originally  a priory 
of  Benedictine  monks,  endowed  by  King  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  1044.  The  chapel  and  the 
dining-hall,  or  Chevy-chase  room,  were  the  prin. 
cipal  apartments  in  the  building.  A few  steps 
on  the  south  side  of  the  ohanoel  led  down  into  a 
singular  little  apartment,  with  a window  blocked 
up;  and  a skeleton  having  been  found  there, 
proved  its  use  as  a vault.  ’ 

Sir  Jobu  St.  Aubyn  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  skeleton  was  that  of  Sir  John  Arundel, 
Sheriff  of  Cornwall,  who  was  described  as  a fine 
man,  and  the  skeleton  was  that  of  a man  7 ft 
high. 

Mr.  Borlase  observed  that  a rood  screen,  with 
a painting  of  the  Passion,  had  been  lost.  He  oon- 
cloded  by  quoting  the  words  of  Dr.  Borlase, 
written  in  a letter  describing  the  Mount : “ The 
lower  parts  for  instauce  are  dedicated  to  trade 
and  merchandise,  the  sides  to  the  sorvioe  of  the 
King  and  country,  and  the  summit  to  the  worshin 
of  God.”  ^ 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma  afterwards  read 
a paper  on  the  military  history  of  the  Mount, 
dealing  with  its  five  captures  and  reoaptnrea. 
The  paper  included  a very  interesting  account 
of  the  rising,  conseqnent  on  the  exeention  of  Mr. 
Kitter.  of  St.  Keverne,  for  murdering  the  King’s 
Commissioner  for  destroying  images.  The  mining 
districts  were  in  a ferment;  the  people  were 
jealons  of  the  acts  of  the  Government,  and  its 
interference  with  their  religious  opinions.  Many 
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roD<»li  acts  were  done  in  tbe  name  of  religion. 
Tile  miners  and  fishermen,  looking  for  a leader, 
at  length  found  one — a Cornish  gentleman  of  old 
family,  wealth,  and  infioence,  and  no  bad  soldier. 
Sir  Humphrey  Arundel),  Governor  of  St.  Michael’s 
Mount.  At  a sign  from  him  Cornwall  burst  into 
insurrection.  Arnndell  left  the  Mount,  which  by 
a rapid  stroke  was  taken  by  the  magistrates  and 
country  gentry  who  were  threatened  with 
violence.  Arundell,  determining  to  regain  the 
Mount,  sent  a division  to  effect  that  purpose. 
When  the  tide  went  down  the  lower  part  was 
stormed  with  little  trouble. 

The  party  was  then  conducted  through  the 
castle  by  Sir  John,  the  visit  being  made  interest- 
ing by  his  descriptions,  and  the  critical  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Borlase,  Mr.  Loftna  Brock  (who 
worked  hard  throughout  the  Congress),  and  Mr. 
Bloxam.  The  crucifixion  chapel,  with  the  tower  at 
the  crossing  and  the  rose  windows  both  at  the 
east  and  west  ends,  was  very  interesting.  The 
date  of  the  building  is  early  fifteenth  century, 
most  probably  after  the  time  when  the  alien 
monastery  was  suppressed  and  given  to  Zion 
monastery  near  London.  There  was  no  trace  of 
the  Saxon  church  at  all  visible,  but  the  early  date 
of  the  foundation  was  adduced  by  the  presence  of 
several  so-called  Saxon  crosses,  the  best  of  which 
was  on  the  south  side,  outside  the  building  and 
directly  facing  the  sea.  It  is  a very  remark, 
able  one,  having  the  Greek  cross  in  the  head 
with  a rude  representation  of  the  crucifixion 
under,  and  below  a Latin  cross.  It  was  very 
possible  the  old  roof  of  the  chapel  existed  under 
the  present  plaster.  The  refectory  still  existed 
in  the  shape  of  the  present  dining-hall,  A 
little  of  the  original  arch  was  visible  and  part 
of  the  open  roof  (middle  of  fifteenth  centnry), 
but  the  building  had  been  very  much  modernised 
in  the  seventeenth  centnry. 

At  length  Sir  John  assembled  his  guests  in  the 
dining  or  Chevy. ohase  room,  and  whilst  refection 
was  partaken  of,  Sir  John  gave  particulars  about 
the  room  called  Chevy  Chase,  from  the  frieze 
around  the  room  representing  bunting  scenes, 
some  of  which  are  very  curious.  The  elaborate 
oaken  roof,  the  usual  refectory  recess,  and  the 
collection  of  metal  work,  were  spoken  of.  Sir 
John,  responding  to  the  thanks  tendered  to  him 
on  behalf  of  the  Association,  said  the  regret 
that  so  little  really  of  the  Mount  bad  been  seen, 
was  lightened  by  the  hope  that  it  would  be  an 
inducement  for  them  to  visit  it  again.  The  party 
now  recroaaed  the  causeway,  and  were  soon  in 
their  carriages,  with  the  horses’  heads  turned  to 
Chysawster,  where  the  celebrated  hut-village  of 
that  place  was  examined  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Borlase,  by  whom  a portion  of  it  had 
been  excavated,  the  rest  being  left  purposely  in 
sfafu  quo  ante.  Arriving  at  Chysawster  Farm, 
the  visitors  made  their  way  between  huge  granite 
boulders,  and  over  at  least  two  stone  walls,  to 
the  site  of  those  curious  habitations  of  a date 
almost  prehistoric.  They  occupy  the  entire  bill- 
side,  and,  including  the  whole  of  the  more 
scattered  ones,  they  cover  as  much  as  fifty  or 
sixty  acres  of  ground  perhaps.  On  these  wide 
and  open  moors,  however,  the  distances  and 
sizes  of  objects  are  very  apt  to  deceive  cue. 

“ That  portion  of  the  hut-town  which  still 
remains,”  writes  Mr.  Borlase,  “consisted,  as  far 
as  can  be  made  out  at  present,  of  eight  or  ten 
hut-clusters,  placed  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  with  a view  to  greater  security.”  Each 
and  all  of  these  show  exactly  the  same  arrange- 
meot  in  the  ground  plan,  as  in  all  the  inner 
chambers,  originally  covered  over  with  large 
stones  in  the  shape  of  a beehive,  open  into  a 
central  court,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
open  to  the  light  of  day.  In  many  of  these 
chambers,  which  are  circular,  oblong,  and  carved, 
varying  in  length  from  about  7 ft.  to  16  ft.,  pot- 
tery,  tin,  charred  remains  of  wood  and  bones, 
&c,bave  been  found,  together  with  fragments 
of  utensils,  which  would  seem  to  argue  that  the 
huts  were  used  not  merely  as  storehouses,  but 
as  subterraneous  dwellings.  They  are  about 
6 ft.  or  7 ft.  in  depth,  and  are  constructed  of 
large  loose  stones,  without  cement  or  mortar. 
Mr.  Borlase  said  that  other  underground  dwel- 
lings,  precisely  the  same  in  plan,  but  compoaed 
of  far  smaller  atones,  have  been  found  in  Wales. 
To  the  classical  scholar,  these  subterranean 
dwellings  are  no  matter  of  surprise;  for,  speaking 
of  the  Britons  of  his  own  time,  Virgil  writes  in 
his  Georgies  : — 

“ Ipsi  in  defossis  epecobas  aecura  sub  alti 
Otift  agunt  terra:  congestaque  robora,  totasque 
Advolvere  focis  ulmos,  iguique  dedere.” 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  antiquities  in  the 
district  were  then  visited, — the  Maen-an-tol  and 


Moen-skryfa.  The  Maen-an-tol  is  in  Cornwall 
unique.  The  name  simply  signifies  “ holed 
stone  ” j and  the  monument  consists  of  three 
stones  set  in  a row,  the  middle  stone  having  a 
large  hole  wrought  throngh  it.  The  custom  still 
remains  of  drawing  children  throngh  the  hole 
to  cure  them  of  pains  in  the  back.  Like  every- 
thing else  in  the  district,  and,  indeed,  like  pre- 
historic remains  very  generally,  this  has  been  set 
down  to  the  Druids.  But  the  balance  of  pro- 
babilities is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Lukis,  that  the  remains  are  those  of  a 
chambered  barrow,  and  that  the  Maen-an-tol 
proper  was  the  door  stone  between  the  two  com. 
partments.  The  same  view  was  advanced  some 
years  since  in  a paper  by  Mr.  Dunkin,  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Cornwall.  Within  half  a mile  of  the  “ Maen-an. 
tol  ” is  the  “ Maen-skryfa,”  as  its  name  implies, 
a written  or  inscribed  stone.  The  inscription  is 
“ Rialobran-Cnnoval  Fil,”  so  that  it  originally 
marked  the  grave  of  Rialobran,  the  son  of 
Cunoval.  Who  Rialobran  was  is  not  certainly 
known,  bat  the  language  of  the  inscription  shows 
that  he  lived  in  the  Romano-British  period.  The 
author  of  one  of  the  papers  at  the  Congress 
denounced  with  vigour  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  spell  Maen  as  given  above,  instead  of  men. 
However,  the  local  sarans  are  satisfied  that  the 
former  usage  is,  at  least,  the  more  nearly  correct. 
Carew’s  word  is  Main,  or  Mayne;  and  we  have 
the  same  word  in  Mayon. 

Lanyon  cromlech,  next  visited,  forms  a re- 
markably picturesque  object,  the  elevation  of  its 
site  rendering  the  monument  visible  afar.  It 
consisted,  previous  to  its  fall  in  1815,  of  a large 
cap  stone,  or  “ quoit,”  on  three  slim  pillars  of 
unhewn  granite,  the  top  stone  being  placed  suffi- 
ciently high  from  the  ground  to  allow  of  a man 
on  horseback  sitting  beneath.  It  was  set  up 
again  in  1824  ; but  the  supports  were  then  sunk 
80  deeply  in  the  ground  that  it  is  now  not  half 
its  former  height,  only  5 ft.  It  was  explored  in 
the  last  century  by  digging,  the  owner  of  the 
property  being  induced  thereto  by  a dream,  and 
directly  under  the  quoit  a simple  grave  was 
discovered  cat  in  the  natural  soil.  Here,  then, 
the  interment  was  by  inhumation,  and  not  by 
cremation ; and,  as  Mr.  Borlase  observes  in  his 
“ Nisnia,”  in  Cornwall  well  authenticated  in- 
stances of  inhumation  are  very  rare.  At  Lower 
Lanyon  there  are  the  remains  of  another  crom. 
Ieoh,  which  was  discovered  in  removing  the 
incumbent  barrow.  Near  the  Lanyon  cromlech 
proper  is  a long  barrow.  On  being  opened  this 
was  found  to  contain  a ring  of  stones  set  on  their 
edges,  as  in  a barrow  100  yards  or  so  distant, 
which  was  removed  a few  years  since.  The  long 
barrow  had  been  opened  previously,  and  nothing 
remarkable  was  found.  In  the  barrow_  last, 
mentioned  were  the  remains  of  a burnt  inter- 
ment. 

The  last  objects  of  interest  inspected  were 
Madron  Holy  Well  and  Church. 

Touching  the  term  “ quoit”  applied  locally  to 
the  cap-stone  of  cromlechs,  we  may  perhaps  find 
in  it  the  derivation  of  the  name  applied  to  a well- 
known  monument  of  the  kind  in  Kent,  Kit  a 
Coty  (qnoity)  House. 

“ Murray  ” gives  a full  and  interesting 
account  of  all  this  neighbonrhood  and  its 
antiquities ; and  we  may  here  say  to  such  of 
oor  readers  as  may  propose  to  visit  Cornwall, 
that  they  will  find  the  little  red  book  devoted  to 
this  coonty  and  to  Devon  a valuable  companion 
in  their  jonmeyings. 

The  evening  meeting  brought  the  Congress  to 
a close.  It  was  protracted  to  a very  late  hour, 
and  Lord  Mount  Edgonmbe  came  down  from 
Plymouth  to  preside  over  it.  The  members  of 
the  Association  and  their  visitors  were  nearly  all 
present,  and  St.  John’s  Hall  was  filled,  and 
papers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Laoh  Szyrma, 
on  " The  Spanish  Descent  upon  the  Cornish  Coast 
at  Newlyn,”  and  by  Mr.  T.  Crsgoe  on  “King 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.” 
The  author  of  the  latter  paper  avowed  a firm 
belief  in  King  Arthur  as  a real  historic  personage, 
conpled  with  severe  criticisms  on  the  Poet 
Laureate  for  having  surronnded  him  with  a sort 
of  haze,  instead  of  making  his  character  and 
those  of  his  Court  and  contemporaries  stand  out 
in  his  poetry  as  do  the  lifelike  portraits  of 
Shakspere  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  paper 
caused  some  disonssion,  but  Mr.  Cragoe  obtoined 
no  backers. 

Mr.  PlanohiS  (Somerset  Herald)  then  read  a 
paper  on 

The  Earls  of  Cornwall, 

which,  as  usual,  he  made  as  entertaining  as 


instructive.  The  first  was  Robert,  half-brother- 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  at  the  conquest, 
had  the  greatest  share  of  the  spoil.  In  Cornwall 
alone  he  possessed  246  manors,  and  75  in  Devon. 
In  all  he  had  797  manors  with  two  castles  in 
Cornwall,  one  at  Dunbevet,  the  other  at 
Trematon.  He  joined  the  pestilent  prelate,  Odo, 
in  a conspiracy  against  William  Rufus,  but  was 
pardoned.  He  was  socceeded  by  his  only  son 
William,  sometime  previously  to  the  year  1097, 
the  date  of  his  nude  Odo’s  death  at  Palermo,  for 
in  that  year  he  claimed  the  earldom  of  Kent  as 
heir  to  Odo,  in  addition  to  those  of  Mortain  and 
Cornwall.  Making  what  taken  literally  was  a 
childish  threat,  Henry  I.  not  only  refused  him 
the  earldom  of  Kent,  but  called  upon  him  to 
prove  his  right  to  what  he  already  possessed. 
The  earl  indignantly  departed  for  Normandy, 
and  there  broke  out  in  open  rebellion.  Henry 
seized  all  his  estates,  and  deprived  him  of  the 
earldom  of  Cornwall,  which  he  conferred  on 
Stephen,  who  was  subsequently  King  of  England. 
The  deposed  earl  was  brought  a prisoner  to 
England,  and  died  a monk  at  Bermondsey,, 
though  the  date  of  his  death  was  as  uncertain 
as  bis  father’s.  Reginald  de  Dunstanville, 
natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  was  the  fourth  earl. 
We  cannot,  however,  follow  Somerset  through 
the  list.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  conclnsion  that  in 
1327  Henry  II.  appointed  his  brother  Richard 
King  of  the  Romans — an  important  personage, 
not  only  in  English  but  in  European  history,  who 
died  in  1272.  Richard  was  the  first  Earl  of 
Cornwall  of  whose  armorial  bearings  they  had 
undoubted  authority,  though  whether  the  border 
bezantine  represented  Cornwall  or  Poictou  was 
a point  on  which  the  author  had  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  himself.  The  romance  of  history  oon- 
tained  few  pages  occupied  by  records  of  a more 
brilliant  career  than  that  of  Richard,  King  of 
the  Romans— the  greatest  of  all  the  great  men 
who  had  worn  the  coronet  of  the  earldom.  Of 
his  son  and  successor,  Edmond,  nothing  grand 
was  recorded  but  the  funeral,  and  then  Piera 
Gaveston,  for  a few  years,  the  greater  portion 
passed  in  merited  exile,  disgraced  the  title. 
Edward  III.  bestowed  the  earldom  on  bis 
brother,  John  of  Eltham,  and  on  his  death  in 
1334,  erected  it  into  a duchy,  and  gave  it  to 
his  SOD,  Edward,  the  Black  Prince. 

Then  followed  Mr.  S.  Tucker  (Rouge  Croix) 
with  a paper  equally  interesting  locally,  an 
account  of 

The  Dukes  of  Cornwall. 

He  said  The  lands  constituting  the  earldom  of 
Cornwall  had  but  recently  reverted  to  the  king 
(Edward  III.)  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  John 
of  Eltham,  when,  by  charter  dated  the  17th  of 
March,  1337,  the  varions  lordships,  castles,  &c., 
in  the  county,  and  various  lands,  &o.,  in  others, 
were  erected  into  a duchy  and  conferred  upon 
Edward  of  Woodstock,  better  known  as  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  the  first  born  child  of  Edward  III. 
and  Philippa  of  Hainanlt.  The  prince  was  then 
seven  years  old,  but  had  previously  (1333)  been 
created  Earl  of  Chester,  and  invested  with  the 
land  attendant  on  that  honour.  The  limitation 
of  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall  was  an  irregular  and 
remarkable  one,  containing  as  it  did  “ a shifting 
clause”;  and  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  intention  of  the  king  was  to  perpetuate  a 
title  and  endowment  for  the  heirs-apparent  of 
the  English  crown,  it  was  so  worded  as  to  prove 
inapplicable  in  several  instances  to  those  who 
Bubseqaently  stood  in  that  position,  necessitating 
in  some  cases  special  re-creations,  and  in  others 
the  adoption  of  different  readings  of  the  clause 
to  that  which  it  strictly  conveys,  which,  trans- 
lated, is  simply  this : that  the  duchy  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Black  Prince  and  his  heirs  who 
should  be  the  eldest  sons  of  kings  of  England. 
The  Black  Prince  predeceased  his  father,  but  the 
dnkedom  of  Cornwall  did  not  ipso  facto  descend  to 
his  son  who,  although  his  heir,  was  not  the  eldest 
son  of  a king  of  England.  The  Black  Prince 
was  born  at  Woodstock  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1329-30.  In  1337  he  became  the  first  duke 
created  in  England,  and  on  no  one  tbronghont 
the  entire  roll  of  British  worthies  could  the 
highest  degree  of  nobility  have  been  established 
and  conferred  more  appropriately  than  on  this 
distinguished  man.  He  was  the  second  Prince 
of  Wales,  bat  was  not  created  to  that  dignity  till 
1343,  when  he  was  invested  with  a coronet,  a 
gold  ring,  and  a silver  rod.  As  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall he  was  invested  with  a sword.  It  is  said 
that  Edward  III.  designed  the  honour  of  the 
French  expedition  for  hia  son,  who,  then  only  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  must  have  early  evinced 
qualities  of  an  unnsual  character  to  have  justified 
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such  forebodings  eren  in  a parent.  The  king 
knighted  him  on  his  landing,  and  placed  him  as 
the  leader  of  the  vanguard  at  Cressy  on  the  26th 
of  Anguat,  1316.  Here,  indeed,  he  fully  won  hie 
apnrs.  The  cognisance  of  the  Feathers,  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  casque  of  John  of 
Luxembourg,  King  of  Bohemia,  by  the  victorious 
prince,  and  the  motto  or  mottoes  “ Icir  Deen  ” 
■and  “Houiiour”  were,  by  his  direction,  placed 
on  his  tomb,  where  they  still  remain,  at  Canter- 
bnry.  We  have,  however,  no  certain,  or  even 
ordinarily  satisfactory  origin  for  them,  and  it 
must  not  be  ignored  that  they  are  found  on  seals 
of  various  members  of  the  Houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  who  were  not  Princes  of  Wales.  The 
Black  Prince  won  the  victory  at  Poictiers  in  1356, 
and  died  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  the  8th  of  June,  1376.  Richard  of 
Bordeaux,  the  second  but  eldest  surviving  son 
of  the  Black  Prince,  was  ten  years  old  at  his 
father’s  death.  He  did  not  inherit  the  dukedom 
of  Cornwall,  the  special  limitation  barring  him, 
but  his  grandfather, by charterdated  at  Haverio" 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1376,  created  him 
Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Earl  of 
Glo'ster. 

Mr.  Tucker  then  commented  on  all  the  other 
holders  of  the  title,  conoluding  thus  : — The 
eighteenth  duke  was  George  Augnstus,  son  of 
King  George  I.,  who  was  born  at  Hanover,  30bh 
of  October,  1683,  had  livery  of  the  dncby  in  1714, 
and  held  it  until  his  succession  to  the  throne^ 
llth  of  June,  1727,  when  his  son,  Frederick  Lewis, 
afterwards  Prince  of  Wales,  became  Duke  of 
Cornwall.  He  was  then  not  of  age,  having  been 
bom  at  Hanover  20th  of  January,  1707.  The 
duke  died  at  Leicester  House  in  1751,  and  was 
buried  at  Westminster.  He  died  in  his  father’s 
lifetime,  leaving  a eon — heir-apparent  to  his 
grandfather  and  the  throne.  Here  was  another 
break  as  to  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall,  aud  the 
lawyers  were  again  at  work,  not  only  as  to  this  ’ 
succession,  but  to  those  of  the  dukedom  of 
Eotbaay,  earldom  of  Carriok,  &o.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  all  those  dignities  had  reverted  to 
the  Crown.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  drafted 
to  meet  the  difficulty,  but  nothing  was  done  in 
it,  and  the  young  prince  was  deorived  of  bis 
duohy  for  the  few  years  between  his  father’s 
•death  and  that  of  his  grandfather,  when  ho 
became  George  HI.  Though  not  amongst  the 
Dukes  of  Cornwall  he  was  Viscount  of  Laun- 
ceston, which  title  he  inherited  from  his  father. 
George  Augustus  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  twentieth  Duke  of  Cornwall.  He  was  born 
Ht  St.  James’s  12th  of  August,  1762,  but  did  not 
take  possession  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy 
until  he  attained  his  majority  in  1783.  He  was 
for  fifty-eighb  years  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  as,  George  IV.  29th  of 
January,  1820.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  thus  not  the  six- 
teenth,  as  made  in  the  latest  printed  liistnrv,  or 
"the  seventeenth,  as  by  a statement  issued  by  the 
duchy,  but  the  twenty. first  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  Premier  Duke  of  Eugland.  No  future  roll 
of  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall  will  be  written  in 
which  a distinguished  place  and  notice  will  nob 
be  of  necessity  and  truth  assigned  to  him. 

Lord  Mount  Edgoumbe,  at  the  close  of  the 
papers,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  recapitulated 
the  work  of  the  Association  as  it  stood  in  the 
printed  programme,  and  as  it  bad  been  accom- 
plished.  He  congratulated  the  Asscciation  on 
the  week  of  fine  weather  which  had  attended 
their  steps,  and  hoped  that  Cornwall  had  not 
'been  deficient  in  the  hospitality  for  which  it  had 
so  long  been  proverbial.  He  trusted,  also,  that 
the  visit  of  the  Association  to  the  far  West  bad 
not  been  other  than  mutually  beneficial,  opening 
op  new  scenes  and  new  subjects  of  inquiry  to 
the  members  of  that  learned  body,  and  fostering 
in  the  Cornobians  a spirit  which  would  tend 
first  to  induce  a right  estimate  of  the  value  of 
their  local  antiquities  and  relics,  and  afterwards 
a determination  to  preserve  them.  He  fully 
believed  that  the  visits  paid  by  the  Association 
to  the  churches  of  Central  and  Western  Cornwall 
would  be  found  useful  by  the  clergy,  on  whose 
ecclesiastical  antiquities  it  had  helped  them  to 
place  their  true  value,  and  on  the  other  hand  he 
thought  he  might  say  that  the  members  of  the 
Association  wonld  nob  go  back  to  London  with- 
ont  having  gained  some  addition  to  their  stock 
-of  knowledge  from  wtiat  they  had  seen  in  that 
region  of  cromlechs  and  monoliths  and  but- 
villages. 

We  fully  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
■that  the  Cornwall  Congress  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  held  by  the  Asso- 
ciation.  It  is  but  bare  justice  to  add  that  the 


untiring  energy  and  undeviating  good  humour 
of  the  excursion.secretary,  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright, 
materially  contributed  to  bring  about  tnis 
agreeable  result. 


THE  ROOFS  AND  VAULTS 
OF  WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

HOLIDAY  IN  HAMPSHIRE.* 

We  left  the  Architectural  Association  at 
Hursley,  on  Tuesday  the  15th  nit , at  Keble’s 
church,  and  Jjouse,  and  grave,  and  ready  to 
remember  his  words, — 

“Liglit  be  the  hand  of  ruin  laid 
Upon  the  borne  I love  : 

"With  lulling  spell  let  soft  decay 
Steal  on,  ftud  spare  the  giant  sway, 

The  crash  of  tower  and  grove : 
and  then  to  proceed  to  Winchester.  Ooce  back 
again,  the  Cathedral  seems  to  claim  precedency 
of  other  chroniclings.  There  are,  for  instance, 
some  words  to  be  said  anent 

The  Saxon  Cathedral, — If  the  church  of 
Walkelin,  commenced  by  him  anew  from  the 
foundations,  and  consecrated  in  1093,  was  wholly 
completed  before  the  Saxon  church  was  pulled 
down, — the  earlier  church  must,  of  course,  have 
stood  outside  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  walls 
of  the  building  which  superseded  it.  The 
easternmost  of  these  walls  was  that  of  the  apse 
of  the  lady  obapel,  reaching  about  as  far  as  the 
arch  entering  the  present  lady  chapel.  The 
Cathedral  was  lengthened  to  the  eastward  to  its 
existing  shape  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  an  extension  of  the  lady  chapel. 
Up  to  that  time  no  doubt  the  end  had  been  in 
line  with  the  east  walls  of  what  are  now 
known  as  the  ohapels  of  the  Guardian  Angela 
(east  end  of  the  north  aisle),  and  of  Bishop 
Langton  (east  end  of  the  south  aisle).  The 
sixteenth-century  work  has  a crypt  over  its 
whole  area, — intermediate  columns  supporting 
the  church  floor.  In  the  west  portions  of  the 
north  and  south  walls  of  this  latest  crypt  are 
masses  of  rough  walling, — which  have  nob  been 
the  aubjeots  of  conjecture  till  Mr.  Colson,  the 
Cathedral  architect,  recently  suggested  that  they 
might  very  possibly  be  part  of  the  Saxon  church. 
He  suggested  that  tbe  inner  faces  might  be  part  of 
the  circle  of  a western  apse,  such  as  was  the  lady 
chape),  which  held  the  bishop’s  throne  in  the 
Saxon  cathedral  at  Canterbury  in  950.  Whether 
crypt  or  foundation, — whether  sole  remaining 
relics  of  a nob  inconsiderable  monument  of 
tbe  tenth  century,  or  outliers  of  a larger 
system  still  waiting  to  be  exposed, — whether 
curiosity  can  be  set  at  rest  or  satisfied  fully, — 
must  be  determined  by  the  pickaxe.  These 
short  segments  most  be  followed  up  as  far  as 
the  masees  of  masonry  to  the  westward  will 
permit.  The  true  diameter  of  the  circle  must 
be  found.  Thereafter,  nndeetrojed  walls  might 
he  fished  for  in  good  hope  in  that  pleasant  patch 
of  greensward  outside  the  east  wall  of  the  lady 
ohapel. 

Something  may  also  be  written  about 
The  Timber  Roofs; — with  much  timeliness 
just  now, — when  there  are  scaffolds  inside  and 
outside  the  south  transept,  and  piles  of  new 
wood  on  tbe  ground,  and  tbe  sound  of  workmen, 
snd  many  of  the  bare  timbers  of  tbe  roof  of  the 
nave  of  this  Norman  transept  standing  well  in 
view.  This  is  the  roof  which  has  often  furnished 
an  excuse  for  telling  of  Walkelin’s  edifying 
methods,  of  William’s  opinions  thereof,  and  of 
the  Hanepinges  (now  Hempage)  wood, — which 
one  finds  to-day  as  Hampnagein  Ordnance  maps, 
a mile  to  the  west  of  the  Alresford-road,  at 
about  four  miles  east  of  Winchester.  The  day. 
light  is  now  well  inside  once  again ; but  does  not 
enable  the  roof  to  tell  a clear  tale  about  its  date 
and  history.  It  certainly  was  a powerful  con- 
Sumer  of  timber.  If  gotten  with  greedy  haste, 
and  kept  long  in  store,  it  was  used  at  last  with 
very  cheerful  liberality.  The  great  ties  are  in 
single  lengths.  In  the  clear  between  the  walls 
the  span  is  36  ft.  6 in.,  bearing  of  tie  at  each 
end  3 ft.,  scantling  18  in.  deep  by  12  in.  broad. 
The  rafters  are,  on  the  average,  10  in.  deep  by 
11  in.  broad, — 1 ft.  6 in.  to  1 ft.  9 in.  apart.  The 
collars  about  half-way  up  the  rafters  vary  from 
10  in.  by  10  in.  to  9 in.  by  8 in.  Braces  from 
the  rafters  to  these  run  about  the  same  scant- 
ling,  and  the  upper  collars  also, — all  morticed, 
tenoned,  and  pinned  together.  Old  sole  pieces 
10  in.  by  10  in.j  inner  plates  12  in.  by  9 in.; 
plate  in  centre  of  wall  9 in.  by  9 in. ; thickness 
of  wall  6 ft.  3 in.  The  pitch  of  the  roof  is  a little 
over  45  degrees,  and  fits  exactly  the  pitch  of  the 
old  weathering  in  the  sooth  wall  of  the  tower. 

* See  page  804,  oirfe. 


The  ties  are  placed  properly  on  the  tops  of  the 
Norman  columns  which  run  up  from  the  floor  of 
the  transept.  These  are  arguments  which  pro- 
bably do  not  leave  much  doubt  that  the  earliest 
roof  is,  at  any  rate,  not  badly  represented  to-day. 
About  1820  both  the  transepts  were  treated  to 
boarded  oeitings — both  alike.  These  ceilings 
were  constructed  by  placing  intermediate 
bearers  between  the  great  ties  and  above  their 
level ; — ceiling  joists  were  run  longitudinally  into 
these  new  bearers  notched  over  the  old  ties. 
Boarding  was  fixed  below — much  of  it  of  scanty 
thickness ; and  the  great  ties  were  cased  com- 
pletely at  bottoms  and  sides.  Moulded  ribs  to 
form  panels  and  geometrical  figures  in  red,  on 
ground  of  blue,  and  filled  with  yellow,  complete 
a well-intentioned  and  not  offensive  decorative 
effort. 

Tbe  failures  ia  this  roof  led  lately  to  serious 
talk  about  superseding  it  entirely.  The  north, 
ernmost  of  the  free  ties — (there  are  five  in 
all,  three  free  and  two  at  the  walls)  has  rotted 
at  its  bearing,  till  it  has  three  thin  walla  sur- 
rounding a cavity  at  least  5 ft.  deep.  Tbe  plates 
being  the  only  longitudinal  ties,  the  whole  length 
of  the  roof  has  heeled  over,  collapsed  at  the 
ridge.  The  southern  pair  of  rafters  have  in- 
clined about  2 ft.  C in.  from  the  vertical  towards 
the  tower,  and  the  other  pairs  have  done  the 
same,  — of  course  in  gradually  diminishing 
degrees.  Tbe  backs  of  the  rafters  are  hollow, 

5 in.,  6 in.,  7 in.,  &c.  Under  such  discipline 
most  of  the  joints  have  sprung  out  of  their  old 
form.  When  at  a previous  date  the  rafters  were 
packed,  and  couples  and  jury  rafters  put  in  the 
south  cavity,  perhaps  some  irreverent  workman 
thought  that  material  had  in  other  times  outdone 
skill.  When  be  was  making  reflections,  a little 
bit  of  change  was  made  in  the  tower.  Very  old 
lead  work  remains  (built  in  probably)  under  the 
bed  of  the  raking  string,  which  originally  pro- 
jected to  assist  the  flashing  that  hung  down 
Irom  its  lower  edge.  A line,  seemingly  a guide- 
line for  an  earlier  finish,  remains  at  6 in.  below 
this  raking  bed.  Packing  on  tbe  roof  raised 
the  abuttiog  line.  The  projecting  weathering 
was  chiselled  off;  all  the  snrrounding  stone- 
work has  the  axe  marks  of  the  Norman 
masons.  Then  tbe  more  modern  flashing 
was  tucked  into  the  joint  at  the  top  of  tbe 
course,  and  will  no  doubt  again  be  dressed 
down  to  cover  the  turn  up  of  the  roof  lead. 
As,  notwithstanding  ail  its  defects,  it  has 
been  decided  to  retain  the  old  roof,— tbe 
decayed  tie  will  be  replaced,  rafters  spliced 
and  sandwiched,  collars  bolted  to  rafters  with 
wrought-iron  bolts,  braces  bolted  to  collars. 
Ridge  piece  will  be  put,  also  1 ft.  by  10  in.  oak 
plates  at  the  rafter -feet,  sod  between  ridge 
and  plates  great  braces,  starting  from  the 
tower  side,  and  inclined  sonthwards.  These 
plates  at  tbe  rafter.feet  will  be  tied  together 
with  li  in.  wrought-iron  ties,  about  8 ft.  apart. 
Rafters  will  be  notched  on  the  braces,  and  li  in. 
boarding  prepare  for  lead  covering  on  something 
like  true  planes. 

The  special  character  of  this  transept  roof 
will  justify  this  pretty  full  description  of  its 
nature  and  defects,  and  even  a sketch  of  its 
lutore  condition,— not  unlike  a demoralised 
Specification.  Tlie  other  roofs  will  also  repay 
examination.  They  afford,  in  common  with  the 
roof  that  is  in  hand, — examples, — mainly  of 
what  to  avoid. 

The  roof  of  tbe  north  transept  ia  wholly 
unmoulded,  and  not  very  smoothly  finished ; 
but  is  a cbaracteristio  framework  of  ties,  collars, 
and  shaped  braces,  which  might,  no  doubt,  be 
seen  from  below  when  the  time  comes  for 
removing  the  modern  ceiling. 

In  the  nave  roof  is  to  be  collected  plenty  of 
evidence  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Norman 
structure,  which  is  so  special  a feature  of  this 
nave.  Many  of  the  columns  on  which  the  Norman 
beams  rested  remain  intact;  and  others  are  no 
doubt  standing  in  the  thickened  walls.  Some  of 
the  Norman  beams  (i.e.,  some  timber  beams) 
have  been  sawn  off  flush  with  the  wall  faces,  and 
tbe  ends  left  exposed.  The  present  roof  has  its 
yet  unexplained  mysteries.  The  tie-beams  are 
not  placed  over  the  Norman  columns.  The  five 
divisions  of  the  roof  at  the  west  end  have  been 
completely  reconstructed  at  some  time,— after  a 
fire  (date  not  recorded),— when  the  next  roof 
couples  to  the  eastward  were  left  charred 
along  their  edges.  The  rest  of  tbe  roof 
18  nob  of  Norman  date,— the  pitch  does  nob 
fib  in  with  the  preparation  in  the  tower;  the 
apex  rises  above  the  string  under  the  tower 
window  oills.  It  is  a remarkable  example  of 
the  misuse  of  handsome  timbers.  Tie-beams, 
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1 ft.  9 in.  by  10  in.,  do  not  deserve  the  raarvellons 
tcarfinp  which  at  the  present  time  has  deprived 
shem  of  the  power  of  carrying  themselves,  and 
forced  them  to  rest  in  the  middle  on  the  stone 
vaulting.  This  might  be  perilous.  It  is  ^y- 
thing  but  soothing  to  the  imagination.  The 
vault  at  some  date  (nnknown)  must  have  been 
carefully  repaired.  Iron  straps  were  pat  on  the 
back  of  the  filling-in,  and  the  bosses  tied  to  them 
with  iron  bolts  : — a work  not  to  be  done  without  a 

scaffold  below.onewonld  think.  These  areprobably 

some  of  the  bosses  of  the  filling-in  ribs,  which 
have  no  very  onerous  duties  to  perform.  As  usual 
with  underworked  men  as  well  as  bosses,  the 
wish  to  slip  away  from  all  burdens  soon  developed 
itself.  The  irons  do  not  appear  on  the  ridges. 

The  rafters  of  the  nave  roof  are  in.  deep  by 
10  in.  wide, — on  an  average  2 fc.  apart.  There 
was,  therefore,  a good  provision  of  solidity. 

Yet  the  rafters  are  cut  short  at  the  feet  at 
the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  a newer  plate  put  and 
strutted  up,  and  the  lower  lengths  made  out 
with  independent  rafters.  One  is  led  to  imagine 
a time  of  impending  ruin  when  the  weather 
attacked  freely  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  roof.  Evil  influences  of  some  such  kind 
must  have  had  a period  of  virulent  domination. 

The  action  on  the  walls  of  all  these  imperfect 
and  crippled  framings  must  be  severe,  and  the 
extent  to  which  distortion  shall  be  carried  a 
mere  question  of  time.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
put,  as  soon  as  possible,  entirely  new  girders 
from  wall  to  wall,  midway  between  the  present 
ties,  or  where  the  solideat  bearing  piers  can  be 
got.  Then  the  roof  could  be  brought  into  shape. 
Longitodical  trussed  bearers  could  be  contrived, 
the  present  ties  secured  to  them,  and  the  whole 
crutobed  np.  For  a complete  perambulation  of 
the  insides  of  the  main  roofs  Bishop  Fox’s 
Presbytery  must  be  visited.  The  vault  thereof 
has  built  oak  ribs,  the  filling-in  of  boards.  It  is 
a self-supporting  strnctare  in  theory,  thongb  in 
practice  strung  up  in  an  instance  or  two  to  the 
roof-trusses.  Decay  has  set  in  here  also,— the 
timbers  going  to  powder.  The  roof-tie  is  placed 
high,  to  allow  the  rise  of  the  vault  to  the  centre, 
and  boldly  bracketed,— treated  altogether  with 
ingenuity.  But  the  way  in  which  the  wide  roof 
of  the  presbytery  is  drawn  inwards,  to  fib  the 
narrowed  eastern  gable,  beyond  the  cants  which 
make  this  end  half  a (very  irregular)  hexagon, 
is  not  a triumph  of  shapely  contrivance.  Some 
modern  churches  where  similar  eccentricities 
are  indulged  in  might  be  regarded  by  critics 
with  leas  oblique  regards  after  good  experience 
of  Bishop  Fox’s  architect. 

The  Lantern.  — From  Bishop  Fox’s  wooden 
vanlting  to  the  (very  curions  in  its  way) 
specimen  of  1634  wooden  fan-vaulting,  im- 
mediately  over  the  great  arches  supporting 
the  tower,  is  a natural  transition.  Not  that 
any  one  wishes  to  linger  long  over  it.  Most 
of  us  have  eyes  which  would  fain  pierce 
through  and  rest  in  the  space  above.  Designed 
to  be  seen  from  the  church’s  floor, — but  cut  off 
so  completely,  and  delivered  over  to  bells,  dust, 
and  bellringers,  and  reached  by  awkward  stairs,— 
it  is  possible  that  a frequenter  of  the  cathedral 
may  exist  who  has  not  taken  pains  to  realise  the 
effect  of  the  open  lantern.  The  side  of  the  upper 
stage  internally  is  36  fc.  The  height  from  the 
floor  of  the  ohnrch  to  the  timbers  of  the  top  flat 
is  over  130  ft. ; the  four  sides  are  alike  on 
all  the  stages.  The  upper  stage  has  twelve 
great  windows  3 ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft.  Below  these 
comes  a gallery  with  wall  passages  5 then  a piece 
of  wall  space ; then  triple  arcades  (over  20  ft. 
high)  5 then  a piece  of  wall  and  the  four  great 
arches  are  reached.  The  whole  is  boldly  de- 
signed in  the  vigorous  style  promised  by  the 
external  windows  of  the  tower,  enriched  with 
chevrons,  billets,  cushion-caps,  and  the  like. 
Such  was  the  inside  of  the  lantern  to  which, 
from  the  twelfth  (probably)  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  eyes  were  lifted  np  at  the  great  crossing. 
The  windows  poured  a great  body  of  light  into 
the  choir.  Perhaps  on  the  score  of  mere  lighting 
this  arrangement  is  less  a necessity  now  than 
then-  even  Bishop  Fox’s  great  presbytery 
windows  and  the  lantern  together  cannot  have 
over-windowed  this  space  when  glass,  such  as 
that  which  remains,  attempered  the  light  with 
its  storied  panes.  But  the  windows  need  not  be 
kept  in  white  glass  for  ever,  one  would  hope. 
Still  these  are  propositions  for  which  time  does 
not  appear  to  be  ripe.  When  the  subject  was 
discussed  a few  years  ago,  the  bell  difficulty  came 
into  prominence  ; and  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a 
great  bell  tower  in  some  such  position  as  at 
Chichester, — north  of  the  west  bay  of  the  nave, 
reaching  it  by  a cloister  from  the  north-west 


door  of  the  aisle.  Can  it  be  that  the  Cathedral 
had  no  bells  from  the  time  of  Bishop  Edingdon  s 
meddling  with  the  west  end  and  taking  down 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Norman  towers, ;dowu  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  lantern  was 
ready  to  receive  them,— say  near  upon  300  years  ? 
Or  can  it  be  that  the  Norman  towers  were  never 
more  than  foundations  of  towers,  and  the  bells 
entirely  wanting?  The  earliest  of  the  bells  are 
three  of  1734. 

Stone.— Complete  notes  on  the  nature,  and  a 
history  of  the  materials  and  masonry  of  a first- 
class  cathedral,  wonld  often  fill  a note-book 
that  would  fill  a pocket  such  as  no  well-educated 
coat-artist  dare  permit.  Walkelin,  the  Norman 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (1070-97)  used  the  grey- 
coarse,  shelly— Quarr  Abbey  (Isle  of 
limestone.  William  of  Wykeham  (1366-1404), 
and  Edingdon,  his  predecessor  (1345-66),  used  it 
also ; but  by  preference  Beere  stone  for  moulded 
and  carved  work.  They  found  this  easier  to 
work,  and  fitter  for  the  delicate  parts  of  their 
architecture.  It  is  supposed  that  no  fresh  Quarr 
stone  was  brought  here  after  Wykeham  s time, 
although  Prior  Silkstede  (1498-1524)  filled  m 
the  west  windows  of  the  north  transept  ■'*''’ith 
tracery  in  Quarr.  The  great  teredos  seems  of 
Tisbury.  Beere  stone  was  nsed  by  Bishop  Fox 
(1500-28).  When  the  west  front  was  restored, 
about  1860,  Caen  stone  was  used.  It  matches 
well  in  texture  and  not  badly  in  colour  with  the 
Beere  stone— a lot  of  which  had  decayed  into 
shapelessness.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Beere  stone,  now  being  used  in  London,  will 
behave  differently  there.  At  Winchester  it  is  of 
pleasant  colour.  But  in  the  north  parapets  of 
nave,  and  of  the  nave  south  aisle,  it  has  a 
peculiar  look  of  melting  sugar.  The  Caen  stone 
mentioned  above  has  already  begun  heartily  to 
decay.  Under  parts,  especially  of  strings,  have 
become  shapeless;  bits  of  little  pinnacles  of 
niches  are  missing  ; large  jamb  and  plinth-stones 
are  subjects  for  the  dry  dragged  brush  of  the 
colourist.  Doulting  stone  is  now  being  used  m 
all  external  works  at  the  Cathedral.  A new  set 
of  pinnacles  on  the  north  aisle  of  nave  buttresses 
are  in  hand.  At  present,  of  course,  there  is  no 
happy  blending  with  the  old  work,  but  it  may 
weather  into  not  unpleasant  slight  contrasts. 
Among  drawbacks  are  vents  in  large  blocks,  call- 
ing for  patching  in  carving  and  mouldings.  It 
must  be  kept  in  hand  in  moderate  quantities. 
Any  long  exposure  after  getting  increases  the 
work  upon  it  fearfully. 

Bat  even  the  ranging  over  near  upon  two 
acres  of  floor  area  and  full  800  years  of  time 
must  not  tempt  us  now  into  another  column. 
Let  us  note,  however,  that^the  Excursion  came 
to  a close  very  happily,  with  due  thanks  to  clergy 
and  other  helpers,  and,  of  course,  to  the  secre- 
taries. Of  good  wishes  for  many  such  a meet- 
ingin  such  pleasant  quarters  as  the  cozy  "Royal 
at  Winchester  there  were  also  good  store. 


gardening  in  the  midst  of  HOUSE 
building. 

GATiDENi'ro,  says  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  " is 
the  purest  of  human  pleasures.”  A better 
aphorism  there  cannot  be.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  so,  as  many  doubtless  can  testify 
who  by  chance  and  opportunity  have  at  all  taken 
to  it.  And  if  the  act  of  cultivating  a garden  be 
a delight,  then  most  surely  is  the  pleasure  to  he 
derived  from  the  sight  of  one,  if  but  now  and 
then,  a no  less  gratification.  But  what  is  a gar- 
den?  We  confine  ourselves  just  now  to  town 
and  city  gardens,  and  more  particularly  to  Lon- 
don  gardens,  for  there  are  multitudes  of  gardens 
even  in  the  smoke  of  London  town,  though  we 
may  see  but  so  little  of  them.  Maps  of  London 
do  not  throw  much  light  on  London  gardens  : 
they  indicate  the  squares  and  parks,  but  do  not 
show  where  the  small  plots  of  grass,  gravelled 
paths,  and  plots  of  flowers,  are  to  be  met  with, 
even  when  they  face  the  public  road  and  border 
the  pavement,  still  less  when  those  are  to  be 
found  at  the  backs  of  so  many  London  dwellings, 
and  on  which  sometimes  a great  deal  of  money 
is  yearly  spent.  Bat  yet  are  London  gardens 
worth  a map  mark  and  a glance,  and  we  may, 
perhaps,  wonder  that  a good  deal  more  is  not 
done  with  them  in  a vast  variety  of  ways ; and 
the  closer  the  subject  is  looked  into  the  greater 
the  wonder  will  appear.  We  here  confine  our 
remarks  to  the  gardens  in  London,  and  as  sor- 
ronnded  by  bricks  and  mortar,  and  do  not  touch 
Ji- ; f»nrn<»nH  and 
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on  the  aurroanding  ring  of  market  gardens  and 
green  fields  ; for  even  London,  huge  as  it  is,  has 
its  limits,  and  you  come  to  the  green  fields  and 
hedgerows  at  last. 


We  need  but  touch  on  the  “parka  which 
have,  fortunately  for  Londoners,  been  set  aside 
and  preserved  from  the  powerful  hands  ot  the 
house-builder.  A coloured  map  of  London 
would  show  but  very  little  of  green  shading  were 
it  not  for  these,  and  large  spaces  north  and 
south  show  nothing  but  ever-increasing  masses 
of  dull  brick  houses  and  waste  plots  for  more 
and  more  of  them,— gardens  and  squares  cer- 
tainly not  forming  items  in  the  minds  ot  those 
who  lay  out  these  extensions  of  great  ^London 
city.  A walk  through,  and  up  and  down,  cue  or 
more  ot  these  new,  and  long,  and  quite  straight 
streets  of  evenly-built  little  rows  of  small  houses 
is  about  as  dismal  a one  as  can  well  be  imagined;, 
bald  “utility”  can  no  farther  go.  Yet  at  the 
backs  of  even  these  small  “ useful  ” houses  there 
are,  as  often  as  not,  little  plots  of  ground  called 
gardens,  in  all  stages  of  desolation  and  weedy 
waste,  and  with,  as  often  as  not,  the  ground 
trodden  down  into  hard  lumps,  and  all  vestige  ot 
grass  and  plants,  or  even  weeds  of  any  kind, 
utterly  gone:  market  gardens,  bo  it  noted, 
formerly  occupying  the  ground  on  which  these 
houses  stand.  Thus  we  have  yet  in  hrick-and- 
mortar  London  three,  at  least,  distinct  kinds  ot 
garden  ground,  to  wit,  the  parks,  and  ere 
ought  to  be  yet  more  of  them,— the  “ squares, 
and  the  plots  of  garden  ground  scattered  about 
by  accident  here  and  everywhere,  though  for  the 
most  part  hidden  away  behind  the  bouses  to- 
which  they  severally  belong.  To  these  we  may 
perhaps  add,  for  it  is  difficult  to  duly  classify 
them,  such  plots  of  grass  and  tree-covered  ground 
as  the  grounds  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  the  Artillery 
ground,  and  one  or  two  others.  >20  that  London 
has  its  green  spots.  . 

It  is  in  the  older  and  less-improved  parts  ot 
London  that  these  little  garden-plots  are  most- 
to  be  found  and  best  seen ; indeed,  it  may  be 
said  generally  that  our  grandfathers  seem  to 
have  thought  a little  bit  of  a garden,  even  in 
front  or  in  the  rear  of  even  the  smallest  house,  a 
necessity,  and  a thing  of  course.  In  oat-ol-the- 
way  localities,  now  thrust  into  the  backgrouud, 
you  may  go  down  little  narrow  courts,  wi 
really  pleasant  bits  of  green-covered  spots,— 
small  enough,  certainly,  but  a pleasant  relm 
when  contrasted  with  the  long,  dull,  length  ot  a 
street  of  to-day’s  build,  consisting  of  houses  of 
the  same  kind,  and  intended  for  the  like  sort  ot 
tenants.  We  oonld  catalogue  many  such  not  yet 
improved  out  of  existence;  but  few  would  care 
to  look  for  them  ia  such  out-of-the-way  spots. 

We  may,  however,  remind  the  reader  that  in 
the  New-road,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  Mary- 
lebone-road  that  is,  the  Euston-road,  and  the 
City-road,  garden-ground  ia  yet  to  be  seen,  and 
here  and  there  some  goodly  trees 
We  may  note,  too,  in  passing,  that  Charles 
Dickens  lived  in  a pleasant  house  m this  road 
for  some  years,  and  it  may  interest  a 
here  and  there  to  know  that  he  never 
the  eunblinda  at  night  to  be  drawn  down,  so  that 
you  could  in  passing  always  see  into  his  pleaaant- 
lighted  rooms.  A better  place  in  London  town  he 
could  hardly  have  found.  The  house  had  and  has 
trees  in  front  of  it,  but  yet  not  many  enough  to 
hide  it.  Improved  boase-building  m all  ways  is 
the  order  of  .the  day  ; but  a good  deal  has  yet  to 
be  done,  and  perhaps  first  said,  before  in  a quiet- 
way  better  Englisbmau’s  hooee-bnilding  than 
such  as  this  is  likely  to  come  about ; and  green 
spots  and  trees  ought  surely  to  form  an  item  in 
the  problem.  , , 

But  the  green  trees  are  just  now  in  sued 
fine  state  ot  luxuriousness  and  plenty  that  before 
they  take  their  autumnal  tint  of  yellow  _ ana 
begin  to  fade,  it  ia  well  to  note  how  even  a single 
green  and  full-leaved  tree  tells  in  a dull  and 
quiet  brick.built  street,  and  how  curiously  some 
of  them  have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  places, 
and  grow  to  huge  dimensions  sometimes,  and 
where  they  might  be  least  expected.  Gheap- 
side  is  right  full  enough  ot  shops  and  trade, 
and  small  room  would  there  seem  to  be  for  tree 
growth;  but,  as  all  know,  there  is  one,  and  a 
fine  tree  too,  in  the  very  midst  of  it.  Cheap- 
side  is  one  of  the  “ picturesque”  streets  of 
London,  and  this  tree  growth  in  its  midst  most 
certainly  helps  it,  and  adds  to  its  pictorial  effect, 
as  ranch  so  as  does  the  fine  spire  of  Bow  Churcti 
itself.  It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  an  old  nucleus  to  a new  city  that  such 
spots  as  these  exist  in  it.  The  dead  umformity 
of  a cut  and  dried  plan  is  thus  broken  up,  and 
the  good  fortune  in  this  instance  is  that  a green 
tree  does  it.  Many  others,  but  in  more  out  of 
the  way  spots,  might  be  named,  where  thia 
“memorial”  of  the  post  of  things  breaks  the 
modern  uniformity  of  to-day’s  work.  Islington, 
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Clerkenwell,  and  Chelsea  have  still  many  of 
euoh,  though  they  are  fast  disappearing,  as  new 
buildings  take  the  place  of  the  old.  In  and 
about  the  Inns  of  Court,  too,  goodly  trees  are  to  be 
met  with,  where  you  might  never  go  to  look  for 
them  ; and  many  a dull  narrow  way  is  cheered 
by  the  tree-top  looking  over  a dead  wall.  How 
long  will  even  these  last  ? 

There  is  one  special  and  carious  “phenomenon,” 
we  may  well  call  it,  conneoted  with  this  garden 
snbjeot,  not  a little  suggestive  and  noteworthy, 
though  we  doubt  whether  it  has  before  been 
noticed.  It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  glance 
even  of  that  industrious  gardener,  the  late  Mr. 
Loudon.  It  is  this.  Go  through  and  attentively 
note  the  state  of  the  vegetation  generally,  and 
of  the  trees  especially,  in  any  well-looked-after 
and  carefully-cared-for  square  or  garden, — we 
are  speaking  of  London  localities, — and  note  the 
thin  and  attenuated  look  of  the  trees,  and  the 
sporsenesa  of  the  leafage,  and  bareness  of  the 
tree  trunks.  The  trees  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment show  this  in  a striking  and  but  too  obvious 
way ; and  these  trees  have  as  much  attention 
paid  to  them,  and  they  are  as  carefully  looked 
to,  as  would  seem  well  possible.  The  park  trees 
-too,  as  the  ground  becomes  clear,  and  every  square 
yard  of  it  of  value  as  recreation  ground,  show  this, 
though  nob  quite  so  prominently  perhaps,  the 
trees  being  for  the  most  part  of  older  growth. 
The  Temple  Gardens  may  also  be  studied  with 
profit  by  those  at  all  interested  in  this  hitherto 
neglected  subjeot.  Indeed,  to  generalise ; 
go  where  you  will,  in  and  around  the  green  spots 
in  London,  and  the  same  will  be  found  to  hold, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  care  and  pruning 
-annually,  and  the  keeping  of  the  ground  clear 
and  clean,  the  trees,  whatever  they  are,  and  of 
whatever  age,  would  seem  in  some  mysterioos 
way  or  other  to  suffer  by  it.  The  leafage  gets 
to  be  poor  and  thin,. and  less  luxuriant  in  tone 
and  character,  and  the  tree  looks  sickly,  and  as 
if  planted  in  a wrong  soil,  and  so  would  nob  or 
could  not  grow ! 

Nature  is  at  times,  it  is  certain,  not  a little 
mysterious  in  her  operations.  Now,  to  reverse 
this,  go  by  way  of  contrast  into  some  unkempt, 
and  utterly  neglected,  and  out-of-the-way  spot 
of  ground,  but  still  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
great  brick-and-mortar  wilderness,  and  look  at 
the  vegetation  to  be  seen  in  it.  In  the  first 
place,  there  will,  of  course,  be  the  ground  thickly 
covered  with  thick-seb  grass  and  rank  weeds. 
Weeds,  though  looked  upon  at  times  with  all  but 
horror,  be  it  observed,  are  to  this  hour,  in  spite 
■of  oor  advanced  soience,  a botanical  puzzle,  and 
of  nature’s  many  mysteries  not  the  least.  The 
ecientifio  botanist  still  crying  oat, — what  is  a 
weed,  and  whence  does  it  come?  But  be 
weeds  what  they  may,  the  waste  and  neglected 
earth  is  found  covered  with  them,  and  some  of 
them,  by  the  way,  of  extreme  beaaty.  The  very 
earth  itself,  rank  as  it  may  be,  and  which  wonld 
so  surely  refuse  to  grow  the  dainty  and  almost 
artificial  flower,  and  grass  plots,  would  seem  to 
welcome  the  thick-set  and  humble  weed.  Bub  it 
does  more  than  this  : the  tree,  whether  large  or 
small,  yonng  or  old,  seems  to  thrive  in  exact  pro. 
portion  to  the  neglect  it  experiences.  Leave  the 
tree,  of  whatever  kind,  in  a waste  and  unkempt 
bit  of  ground,  with  a high  wall  to  block  it  up, 
and  the  resnlt  is,  not  death,  as  might  be  ima- 
gined, but  the  most  vigorous  growth,  and  luxu- 
riance  of  leafage.  So  thick,  indeed,  does  this 
last  get  to  be  from  years  of  neglect  that  no  sky 
can  be  seen  through  it,  reminding  one  of  forest- 
tree  growth  ! Park-tree  growth  is  a something 
j^er  se.  This  fact,  for  fact  it  is,  as  may  be  seen 
by  those  who  will  look  for  it,  is  worth  careful 
note. 

We  would,  by  way  of  another  glance  at  a 
really  important  subject,  hint  at  an  “improve, 
meut”  or  two  that  might  be  made  in  one  or  two 
localities  where  expense  certainly  would  not 
stand  in  the  way.  Sbop.fill  ed  streets  are  not  the 
places  for  trees,  that  is  certain ; bnt  snch  broad 
ways  as  Portland-place, — the  street  of  streets  at 
one  time,  and  before  Belgravia  and  Tyburnia 
rose  into  note, — would  seem  to  be  specially 
adapted  for  them,  for  quick-growing  luxuriantly- 
leaved  trees.  The  carriageway  here  is  broad, 
and  but  sparsely  occupied,  and  the  pavement 
wide,  and  is  in  a direct  line  with  the  broad  walk 
through  the  Kegent’s  Park.  It  wonld  seem  a 
pity  that  a like  walk  does  not  run  through  Park- 
square,  at  the  top  of  it,  thus  to  form  a pleasant, 
and  indeed  in  London  town,  unique  vista.  Bnt 
be  this  how  it  may,  trees  on  either  side  of  this 
aristocratic  way  would  help  to  “improve”  the 
<baldness  of  its  plain  brickwork. 

Trafalgar-square,  too,  surely  would  be  im- 


proved by  the  addition  of  a few  trees.  The 
aspbalte  which  now  covers  it  looks  cold  and  bare 
and  cheerless  enough,  and  any  sort  of  ground 
covering  would  seem  to  be  better,  and  what 
better  than  a grass-covered  space,  with  fonntains 
to  help  it  and  complete  it.  How  much  there  is 
to  be  done  in  great  London  city ! — not  indeed  by 
the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money,  but  in  a 
quiet  way,  every  here  and  there,  and  sometimes, 
indeed,  without  any  money  cost  at  all,  by  the 
simple  process  of  saving  it,  and  leaving  things 
alone,  and  at  least  by  allowing  the  very  earth 
itself  to  do  its  kindly  work. 


STAINED  GLASS  AT  THE  CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION,  PHILADELPHIA. 

John  Hardman  & Co,,  Birmingham,  exhibit 
a four-light  window.  In  reality  this  is  a 
“picture,”  divided  by  mullions,  representing 
the  interior  of  Simon’s  house,  with  the  woman 
anointing  onr  Saviour’s  feet.  Our  Lord  is  re- 
presented  in  the  foreground,  reclining  on  a 
couch  in  front  of  a table  on  which  a meal  is  set. 
To  the  left  is  a mediaeval  fireplace  with  doge. 
On  the  right  and  forming  the  background  is  a 
gallery ; above  this  a small  ensped  two-light 
window  with  diamond-sbaped  panes.  The  ceiling 
is  panelled.  The  drawing  of  the  figures  is  good, 
and  what  colour  there  is,  is  harmonious,  but  the 
details  are  incongruous,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  utterly  unsuited  to  the  material, 

Wm.  Ramsey,  London.  — Window  screens, 
arms  on  shields  and  in  circles,  and  claseioal  and 
Scriptural  subjects.  The  principal  subjects  are 
“ painted  and  stained  on  white  cathedral  rolled,” 
and  are  examples  of  the  surface  decoration  now 
so  much  in  vogue. 

Thomas  Baillie  & Co.,  London. — Two  small 
panels,  “ Virgin  Mary;  style,  fourteenth  century.” 
A servile  imitation  of  old  glass  which  has  turned 
out  dingy.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  sex 
of  the  figure.  A “Female  figure,  Autumn; 
stjle,  present  century,”  is  a very  pleasing  example 
of  domestic  glass. 

Mr.  Hughes,  Soho. — Wheel  window,  Christ 
coming  in  his  glory,  surrounded  by  angels.  The 
design  is  good  and  well  coloured,  although  the 
treatment  is  somewhat  severe.  Panel  of  do- 
mestic glass,  “ Industry.”  Three  female  figures 
and  the  conventional  bee-hive. 

W.  H.  Constable  Cambridge. — Two  lights, 
“Mary  hath  chosen  the  better  part;  a scene 
in  Martha’s  house,  and  “ Feed  my  Lambs.” 
This  has  a background  of  distant  mountains, 
while  the  sky  in  both  lights,  and  the  ground  of 
the  lower  inscription  panels,  are  of  bright  blue. 
A second  panel,  St.  Margaret,  is  more  successful. 

J.  Powell  & Sons,  Whitefriars. — Three  lights, 
heavily  canopied,  with  panels  filled  with  scenes 
in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  after  the  Resurrection. 
The  lower  panels  have  the  emblems  of  the 
Apostles.  Single-light,  with  panel  in  grisaille, 
“The  Good  Samaritan,”  well  studied. 

E.  Matthews  & Sons,  Oxford-street,  London, 
exhibit  at  their  stand  a stained-glass  window  for 
a mansion  or  public  hall.  The  centre  is  a 
medallion  portrait  of  Charles  Diokena,  sur- 
rounded  with  smaller  portraits  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  three  friends,  while  above  and  below  are 
panels  filled  with  pictures  of  scenes  taken  from 
the  author’s  works.  This  firm  also  exhibit  an 
assortment  of  tiles  in  secondary  colours,  and  a 
large  memorial  brass.  This  latter  wonld  be 
better  without  the  gilt  and  red  and  blue  filling. 

CANADA. 

J.  C.  Spence,  Montreal. — Arose  window,  "Christ 
as  King.”  Two  panels,  with  scenes  from  the 
early  life  of  Christ,  and  some  grisaille  and 
dumestic  glass. 

J.  McCauseland,  Toronto. — One  light,  “ The 
Woman  anointing  our  Saviour’s  Feet.”  Avery 
fair  sample  of  drawing  and  colouring. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Lyon  Cottier  & Co.,  Sydney. — Frame  filled 
with  domestic  glass  hong  from  tie-rod  of  roof 
too  high  for  examination.  The  principal  panel 
represents  Captain  Cook,  the  great  discoverer. 

UNITED  STATES. 

F.  0.  Falck  & Co.,  Boston. — Three-light  win- 
dow : “ The  Prodigal  Son.”  The  lower  panels 
have  medallion  scenes  representing  the  wan- 
derer’s extravagance  and  fall. 

S.  Slack  & Co.,  Orange,  N.  J. — Specimens  of 
eoolesiastioal  and  domestic  glass,  well  drawn. 

S.  West,  Boston. — Fignre  subjects  and  ara- 
besque  designs  in  enamelled  glass. 


G.  Gibson,  Philadelphia. — “ St.  Michael.”  This 
is  unfortunately  placed  against  the  dado  of  the 
gallery,  so  that  only  the  upper  part  can  be  seen. 

C.  Booth,  Orange,  N.  J. — Memorial  wiodow  : 
“Out  of  Egypt  have  I called  my  Son.”  A 
“ pictnre  ” with  crescent  moon,  and  pyramids 
in  the  background.  Some  panels  of  domestic 
glass  are  well  drawn. 

A.  Fitzpatrick  & Co.,  Staten  Island. — “ Christ 
in  the  Temple,”  “ St.  George,”  and  “ St.  Augus- 
tine,”  are  fairly  put  together.  It  is  a mystery 
bow  the  same  firm  were  allowed  to  exhibit 
the  fearful  monstrosities  entitled  : “ The  Holy 
Family,  modern  style,”  and  “ The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  and  Shepherds.” 

M.  Mittermaier,  Brooklyn. — “ Christ  in  the 
Temple,”  a three-light  picture,  finely  drawn  and 
coloured. 

S.  West,  Boston. — “ St.  Paul,”  after  Raffaelle’s 
St.  Cecilia.  This,  like  a few  others,  is  turned 
“ inside  out.” 

McPherson  & Co.,  Boston. — “ A Knight  in 
Armour,”  after  Giorgione’s  picture  in  the 
National  Gallery.  A successful  attempt  at  real 
glass  mosaic,  with  treatment  well  suited  to  the 
climate. 

James  Baker,  New  York,  shows,  in  a room  in 
Memorial  Hall  occupied  by  part  of  the  Belgium 
exhibits,  a window  filled  with  designs  of  patriotic 
subjects  and  coats  of  arms.  “The  Landing  of 
Columbus,”  “ Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware,” and  “ Lincoln  emancipating  the  Slaves.” 
The  drawing  is  weak,  the  baokgronnd  of  sky ; 
and  in  the  case  of  “Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware,”  sky  and  stars  are  “ gotten  up  ” in  a 
most  wonderful  manner. 

FRANCE. 

lu  the  French  Art  Pavilion  of  G.  Lichten- 
felder,  an  end  window  is  filled  with  glass  by  P. 
Bitterlin  representing  “ Charity.”  The  Virgin 
is  seated  on  a canopied  throne,  with  the  child 
Christ  at  her  feet,  and  is  supporting  a kneeling 
woman.  On  each  side  of  the  throne  are  oironlar- 
headed  windows,  through  which  appear  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  and  Rheims. 

Bitterlin  & Son,  Paris,  exhibit  in  the  main 
building  numerous  panels  of  painted  and  ena- 
melled glass  of  very  bright  colour. 

In  a pavilion  occupied  exclusively  by  ooole- 
siastical  wares,  A.  Lorin,  of  Chartres,  exhibits 
four  large  three-light  windows,  executed  for  New 
York  Cathedral.  Each  window  is  filled  with  one 
subject,  viz.,  “ Sfc.  Henri,”  “ St.  Bernard,”  “ St. 
Laurent,”  and  “ Benoit  XIII.  et  FrtJres  de  la 
Doctrine  Chretionne.”  With  the  exception  of 
some  “impossible”  clouds,  the  drawing  aod 
oolonring  of  these  windows  are  excellent. 

Beysens  & Beckers,  Paris.— Small  panels  of 
grisaille  and  painted  glass. 

GERMANY. 

F.  V.  Zettler,  Munich. — Two  circular  lights 
for  Mabommedan  and  Persian  temples,  respec- 
tively, well  coloured  and  leaded.  A lofty  live- 
light  window  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  exhibited. 
It  rises  to  the  height  of  35  ft.,  and  has  been 
purobased  by  Archbishop  Wood,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  3,0001.  The  three  centre  lights  show  three 
panels,  one  above  the  other, — the  Birth,  Cruci- 
fixioD,  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  In  the 
outer  lights  twelve  smaller  panels  represent  the 
principal  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  In  the 
tracery,  “ Christ  as  King  surrounded  by  Angels.” 

AUSTRIA. 

A.  Neuhausen  & Co.,  Innspruck. — Life-size 
medallion  portraits  of  the  Archduke  Rudolf  IV., 
and  of  Andrew  Hofer,  the  Tyrolean  patriot,  also 
various  coats  of  arms,  well  executed.  Surround, 
ing  these  subjeots  are  108  tints  of  cathedral 
glass  in  small  souares.  The  collection  of  stained 
glass  is,  on  the  whole,  disappointing,  being  so 
widely  scattered,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  M. 
Lorin,  having  no  special  provision  made  for 
its  display. 

The  British  and  foreign  firms  have  kept 
fairly  up  to  the  standard,  but  the  natives  have 
yet  to  discover  that  glass  is  not  canvas.  The 
English  exhibit  was  forwarded  here  without 
any  definite  space  being  assigned  for  its  recep. 
tion.  In  tbe  early  part  of  the  year  the  British 
executive  sent  a telegram  asking  for  further 
applications,  as  a certain  space  had  been  re- 
served. This  space  was  in  the  south  gallery, 
exposed  to  the  glare  of  a tropical  sun,  and  the 
majority  of  the  glass  sent  is  only  suited  to  our 
dull  Eogltsb  climate.  To  make  matters  worse,  a 
school  exhibit  is  crowded  into  the  same  gallery, 
while  some  firms  have  to  be  content  with  spaces 
on  the  north  side  among  the  oarpets. 
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THE  PARIS  HNIVBRSAI,  EXHIBITION 
OP  ISfS, 

L.4ST  week,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in 
Paris,  the  ilinister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
(M.  Teisaereno  de  Bort),  visited  him  personally, 
and  obtained  from  his  Eoyal  Highness  his  con- 
sent, which  he  gave  with  great  warmth,  to 
preside  over  the  English  section  of  this  Exhibi- 
tion.  He  expressed  the  interest  he  should 
always  feel  in  such  projects,  and  referred  to  the 
active  port  his  father  had  taken  in  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1851,  at  which  time  Prince  Albert, 
then  President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  when  first 
the  Exhibition  in  1819  was  projected,  spoke  in 
these  terms, — “Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
a great  Exhibition,  an  Exhibition  worthy  of  the 
greatness  of  this  conntry;  not  merely  national 
in  its  scope  and  benefits,  but  comprehensive  of 
the  whole  world,  and  I offermyself  to  the  public 
as  their  leader." 

The  ambassadors  of  nearly  all  the  foreign 
countries  have  promised  their  earnest  support, 
and,  notwithstanding  Prince  Bismarck’s  reported 
snub  to  the  undertaking,  the  Crown  Prinoe  has 
promised  to  preside  over  the  German  section. 

So  far  affairs  are  progressing  favourably,  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  there  have  been  some 
hitches  of  a somewhat  regrettable  character  iu 
the  preliminary  arrangements,  and  Messieurs  du 
Sommerard  and  Viollet-le-Dno  have  retired  from 
any  active  management,  and  the  whole  director- 
ship  now  reposes  with  M.  Senator  Krantz.  All 
the  heads  of  the  sections  under  bis  direction  are 
now  filled  up,  and  much  time  will  be  saved  by 
appointing,  as  they  have  done,  to  the  various 
departments,  those  gentlemen  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  great  Exhibition  of  1867. 

The  journals  publish  the  following  note 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior: — 

The  different  services  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition  are  definitely  constituted.  The 
Journal  Oficiel  will  register  shortly  the  decrees 
of  nomination.  It  only  remains  to  provide  for 
the  secondary  situations,  and  to  complete  the 
bureaux  which  are  at  present  acting.  . . . The 
organisation  comprises,  besides  the  General 
Commission,  four  great  directions: — Direction 
of  the  Works,  Direction  of  the  French  Section, 
Direction  of  the  Foreign  Section,  and  the 
Direction  of  Agriculture.  The  services  de- 
pendent  on  the  General  Commission  are: — 
Secretaryship  : general  secretary,  M.  C.  Krantz  ; 
the  financial  service,  the  service  of  the  archives, 
and  the  medical  service. 

The  Direction  of  the  Works  comprises  the 
oonstruotioD,  the  keeping  up  of  the  edifices  and 
the  palace,  the  parks  and  gardens,  and  the 
installation  of  the  machinery.  The  director  who 
has  been  designed  for  this  post  is  M.  Duval, 
engioeer-in-ohief  of  bridges  and  causeways.  M. 
Duval  will  have  under  his  orders  several  civil 
engineers,  engineers,  and  couatruotors  of  bridges 
and  causeways,  and  architects.  The  architect 
of  the  works  on  the  Trooadero  is  M.  Davioud ; 
the  architect  of  those  on  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
M.  Hardy. 

The  Director  of  the  French  Section  is  M.  Dietz- 
Monin,  a former  deputy  and  a municipal  coun- 
cilloT.  To  him  is  joined  M.  Giraud,  Conseiller, 
Gdooral  of  the  Department  du  Nord. 

The  Director  of  the  Foreign  Section  is  M. 
Georges  Berger,  and  the  secretary  M.  Charles 
Verger,  auditor  to  the  Conaeil-d’Etat.  The 
Director  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  M.  le  Marquis  de 
Chenneviores. 

The  Commissioner-GeneraVs  first  care  has 
been  the  classification  and  general  arrangement. 
The  documents  pertaining  to  these  heads  are 
ready  to  be  printed,  but  they  will  not  be 
de^nitive  till  they  have  received  the  approbation 
of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  they  will  be 
pnblished  by  a decree  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  documents  the 
bases  adopted  in  1867  have  been  preserved.  The 
olaseification  then  employed,  and  experience  has 
shown  it,  is  much  clearer,  more  logical,  and  more 
commodious  for  the  disposition  of  the  galleries, 
than  the  classification  adopted  at  Vienna  and  at 
Philadelphia,  both  of  which  were  a little  coa- 
fnsed. 

The  principal  modifications  relate,  first  to  the 
old  group  10,  which  had  for  its  title  objects 
specially  exposed  in  view  of  ameliorating  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  population. 
The  end  which  the  Imperial  Government  proposed 
to  itself  in  creating  this  group,  the  title  of  which 
is  so  vague,  entered  into  the  programme  of  social 
studies  to  which  the  Emperor  sought  to  give 
importance.  This  end  has  not  been  attained, 


and  it  has  been  resolved  to  fuse  into  the  nine 
gronpB  of  the  new  classification  all  the  matters 
which  had  found  a place  in  the  tenth  group,  and 
which  had  been  artificially  extracted  from  them. 
Secondly,  to  the  importance  to  be  given  to 
education.  The  three  classes  of  primary, 
secondary,  and  superior  instruction  will  have  a 
special  representation.  This  will  be  of  a 
characteristic  importance. 

’A  class  of  the  second  group  will  oompriaa 
military  questions,  and  one  of  the  sixth  group, 
the  materiel  and  the  processes  of  miliiary 
engineering,  of  artillery,  and  fortification;  on 
which  point  the  classification  of  1867  remained 
intentionally  dumb.  The  first  group  is  reserved 
to  the  fine  arts.  The  actual  works  for  the 
fonudation  of  the  palace  on  the  Champ  de  Mars 
will  commence  on  the  first  of  September.” 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  gardens  and 
cascades  M.  Alphand  will  hold  some  position. 
The  eminent  qualities  of  this  gentleman  entitle 
him  to  the  epithet  of  the  Capability  Brown  of 
France.  To  him  will  be  entrusted  the  scheme 
that  is  now  seriously  proposed,  of  joining  the 
gardens  of  the  Louvre  with  the  Champs  Elyseo'', 
onpaving  and  planting  the  Carrousel,  and  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  Some  purists  even 
express  a hope  that  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor 
might  be  removed  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  but 
whether  or  not  desirable  as  a matter  of  taste, 
this  is  certainly  not  likely  to  bo  done  in  time  for 
the  great  Exhibition.  If  the  plan  of  this  park 
be  effected,  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  gives 
way  to  a pleasant  garden,  there  will  be  few  in. 
habitants  of  Paris  who  will  regret  the  change. 
The  place  has  sad  associations. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone,  who  died  in  Paris,  came  here  with 
the  view  of  arranging  an  Electric  Exhibition 
for  1877.  It  is  now  determined  that  this 
shall  be  deferred  till  1878,  in  the  Exhibition 
of  which  year  it  will  justly  form  a prominent 
feature. 

Apropos  of  electricity,  it  is  stated  that  M. 
Bartholdi’s  already  well-known  colossal  figure  is 
to  be  erected  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Tro- 
cadero,  whence  it  will  throw  its  light  for  many 
miles  around,  and  will  serve  the  20,000  Ameri. 
cans,  who  are  expected  to  be  in  Paris  at  that 
time,  not  only  as  a light,  bob  as  a substantial 
reminder  of  their  energy  and  enterprise,  of 
which  they  are  so  justly  proud, and  also  show  to 
the  world,  what  is  not  so  generally  known,  that 
they  entertain  a sincere  love  and  aeknowledg. 
ment  of  the  value  of  the  fine  arts. 
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THE  NEW  TOWN-HALL  AT  ST.  HELEN’S. 

This  building,  representing  as  it  does  an  im- 
portant element  of  improvement  in  a rapidly, 
increasing  and  prosperons  borough  containing 
50,000  inhabitants,  was  opened  recently  with 
great  ^clat.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on 
the  7th  November,  1873.  The  entire  area  covered 
by  building  and  open  spaces  in  immediate  con- 
nexion  with  it  is  6,000  square  yards,  with  a 
frontage  of  200  ft.  It  is  approached  by  either 
Cotbam-street  (in  which  it  stands),  Parade, 
street,  Hardshaw-street,  or  Birchley-street.  It 
has  an  imposing  appearance,  though  some 
finishing  touches  have  to  beput  upon  it,  and  some 
few  additions  to  be  made.  The  style  is  Gothic, 
but  adapted  to  modern  purposes.  The  building 
consists  of  a central  portion,  indicated  by  clock- 
tower  and  principal  entrance,  containing  porch, 
vestibules,  main  corridors,  assembly  or  concert- 
hall,  council  chamber,  mayor’s  parlour,  waiting- 
rooms,  &c.  This  portion  of  the  building  is  three 
stories  in  height.  The  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing,  which  is  two-storied,  — is  divided  into, 
municipal  offices,  consisting  of  town  clerk’s, 
general,  chief  dork’s,  town  clerk’s  private 
offices,  mayor’s  parlour,  waiting-rooms,  and 
committee  • room,  treasurer’s  offices,  rate- 
collector’s  and  nuisance  inspector’s  offices, 
private,  general,  and  drawing  office  for  surveyors. 
Below  the  assembly-rooms  are  alarge  fire-engine 
house,  lamp  and  gas-testing  rooms,  also  office  and 
dwelling-house  for  superintendent  of  fire  brigade. 
A library  and  reading-room  and  keeper’s  apart- 
meat  are  also  there.  There  is  a court-room  50_ft. 
by  29  ft.,  and  a fire-engine  dep6t.  The  police 
buildings,  entered  from  Cotham-street,  comprise 
public  office,  clerk’s  office,  store-room,  superin- 
tendent’s  office ; several  cells  with  prisoners’ 
exercising  yard,  and  a parade-room  for  police. 
To  these  must  be  added  kitchens  with  cooking 
apparatus,  and  hoists  for  the  supply  of  banquets, 
&o.  In  the  central  portion  is  a square  tower  85  ft. 
high,  from  which  springs  a slated  spire,  the  vaoe 


of  which  reaches  the  height  of  130  ft.  The 
principal  entrance  to  the  right  of  this  tower 
consists  of  stone  pier.s  and  twelve  clustered  red 
granite  shafts  supporting  an  arched  gable-piece 
which  is  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the 
borough  ; these  arras  are  also  borne  upon  the 
sides.  This  entrance  is  approached  by  a flight 
of  stone  steps  35  ft.  in  width  at  the  lowest 
riser.  Four  lamps  on  stone  piers  will  stand 
right  and  left  on  ascending  the  steps.  In  the- 
gable,  at  the  coruer  of  Hardshaw-street,  is  placed 
a niche  containing  a figure  of  St.  Helena,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  borough,  over  which  is  a 
crocketed  pediment.  An  iron  railing  surrounds 
the  building,  supported  by  stone  piers,  and  ab 
the  Hardehaw-street  corner,  a handsome  lamp- 
will  be  placed.  Entering  through  largo  oak 
folding.doors,  with  light  above,  there  is  a spacious- 
porch,  having  groined  ceiling,  and  ascending 
another  flight  of  steps,  the  maiu  corridor  is 
reached,  which  crosses  at  right  angles,  and  from 
which  several  chambers  are  entered,  which  are 
devoted  to  public  purposes.  Crossing  the  main 
corridor,  a vestibule  screen  of  glass,  in  gilded 
diaper,  divides  us  from  the  concert  or  assembly- 
room,  which  being  96  ft.  long,  and  -15  ft.  wide, 
by  45  ft.  high  to  ceiling,  will  accommodate- 
comfortably  809  persons.  The  effect  produced 
upon  entering  this  room  is  very  striking,  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  somt-circular  form  of  roof, 
developed  more  particularly  above  the  raised 
platform  at  the  north  end,  and  terminated  by  a- 
deep  ornamental  cornice.  The  walls  are  covered 
by  agreeable  neutral  tints,  which  give  the  effect 
of  distance.  The  platform  is  arranged  for  organ 
and  orchestra,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
a full  complement  of  performers,  and  from  it 
immediate  access  is  obtained  to  private  dressing- 
rooms  for  both  sexes.  At  the  south  end  a 
gallery  confronts  the  platform.  Six  three-light 
windows  on  each  side  admit  daylight,  and  three 
noble  corona  gaseliers,  each  ha  vingfitty-eight  jets, 
painted  in  green  and  chocolate,  and  tipped  here 
and  there  with  gilding,  give  light  by  night.  The 
roof,  composed  of  seven  pitch-pine  principals, 
with  laminated  riba,  springs  from  stone  corbels. 
Egress  from  the  assembly-room  to  the  lavatories 
and  refreshment-rooms  is  obtained  by  means  of 
folding-doors,  opening  into  a wide  corridor 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  and 
which  communioates  with  the  stage  approaches 
in  one  direction  and  the  principal  entrance  in 
another.  The  ventilation  is  carried  on 
through  the  ceiling.  Passing  from  the 
assembly-room,  we  find  a staircase,  having 
an  oak  hand-rail  and  ornamental  iron  balusters 
with  pierced  oak-guard  (which  is  an  entirely 
novel  featnre),  running  between  the  steps 
and  the  handrail.  This  staircase,  which  is 
of  ample  width,  leads  to  the  Council-chamber. 
This  is  in  the  centre  of  the  main  building,  and 
is  immediately  over  the  vestibule,  is  42  ft.  long 
by  32  ft.  wide,  the  ceiling  being  of  pitch.pine, 
framed  and  panelled,  and  is  lighted  by  twenty 
raised  and  framed  side-lights,  and  ventilated  by 
twenty-four  perforated  plates.  The  entrances  to 
this  chamber  from  the  corridor  are  by  two  pairs 
of  folding-doors,  and  there  is  communication 
also  by  folding.doors  with  the  gallery  or  orchestra 
which  overlooks  the  assembly-room.  At  each 
end  there  is  an  ornamental  stone  mantelpiece, 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  borough,  and  ibemotto, 
“ Es  terra  htceni,”  on  scrolls.  These  mantel- 
pieces are  flanked  by  small  circular  marble  shafts. 
The  hearths  are  of  tiles.  The  furniture  is  in 
character  with  the  style  of  the  building. 
Between  this  chamber  and  the  gallery  there  is 
a panelled  partition,  carrying  a frame  which  is, 
for  the  present,  filled  in  with  ground  glass,  bat 
which  will,  doubtless,  give  place  to  something  of 
a more  elaborate  char-ioter.  Descending  the 
stairs,  the  Mayor’s  parlour  is  reached,  with 
retiring-room  attached.  The  walls  aro  covered 
with  a neutral  embossed  paper,  and  the  splays 
of  ceiling  carry  ten  blank  shields  on  each  side, 
which  are  intended  to  receive  the  crests  of 
successive  mayors.  An  ornamental  cornice, 
picked  onb  with  gilding,  rnns  ronnd,  the  ceiling 
being  oream-colonred.  The  mirror  frames  are 
picked  out  with  gilding  also.  The  hearths  are  laid 
in  encaastio  tiling,  with  which  the  splays  of 
hearth-places  are  lined.  ,Tbe  offices  contain 
arrangements  for  telegraphic  commnnicatioa 
(Moseley  & Whittaker’s  patent).  The  original 
estimate  was  something  over  28,OOOZ.,  but  this 
has  been  slightly  exceeded.  The  principal  con. 
tractor  was  the  late  Mr.  George  Rowe,  of  Liver- 
pool, and  the  architect,  who  has  designed  also 
the  whole  of  the  furniture  and  fittings,  is  Mr. 
Henry  Sumner,  of  Rumford-court,  LiverpooL 
Mr.  Wood  was  clerk  of  the  works. 
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THE  NEW  TOWN-HALL,  ST.  HELEN’S. Mr.  Henry  Sdmner,  Architect. 


1 . Porch. 

2.  Vestibule. 

3.  Corridor. 

4.  Town  Clerk’s  general  ofEco. 
6.  Town  Clerk’s  chief  clerk. 

6.  Town  Clerk’s  private  office. 

7.  Mayor’s  parlour. 

8.  Committee-room. 


9.  Strong  room. 

17.  Magistrates’  retiring-room. 

23.  Bed-room. 

10.  Assembly-room,  96'x45'. 

IS.  Court-room,  50'x29'. 

26.  Single  men’s  bedroom. 

11.  Platform,  45'xl8'. 

19.  'Witnesses’  waiting-room. 

27.  Closet. 

12.  Gentlemen's  retiring-room. 

2^.  Office. 

28.  Assistant  overseer. 

13.  Ladies’  retiring-room. 

21.  Waiting-room. 

29.  Hay  loft. 

14.  Gentlemen’s  cloak-room. 

22.  Lavatory  and  W C. 

30.  Fire-brigade  yard. 

16.  Ladies’  cloak-room. 

23.  Bath-room. 

31.  Police  parade-yard. 

16.  Refreshment-room. 

24.  Roof  over  parade-room. 
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A JEWISH  SYNAGOaUE  IN  THEIN. 

A TRAVELLEa  approaching  Tarinaeas  towering 
abovo  the  masa  of  buildings  of  the  oity  a kind 
of  pyramid  cut  off  at  the  top,  and  open  like  a 
colossal  oven.  From  its  singular  shape, — its 
bareness,  its  apparent  solidity,  want  of  aperture 
or  windows  around  it,  any  sign  of  roof  or  cover- 
iug, — the  idea  of  its  being  what  it  is, — the  cupola 
of  a Jewish  Synagogue, — would  never  suggest 
itself  to  any  mind. 

On  nearing  the  building,  situate  in  Via  Monte- 
bello,  it  is  found  detached  from  the  adjacent 
houses.  A sextile  portico,  with  Corinthian 
capitals,  covers  a double  staircase,  with  two 
accesses  to  them  on  the  facade.  This  part  alone, 
by  its  enormous  dimensions,  dominates  over  the 
neighbouring  houses,  by  the  size  of  its  six  granite 
columns,  erected  on  bases  whioh  are  designed 
and  executed  with  elegance  and  skill.  Two 
rows  of  Corinthian  pillars,  placed  one  above  the 
other,  each  having  within  them  other  columns 
of  different  orders,  constitute  the  main  body  of 
the  building;  and  above  it,  restricted  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  grand  meeting-hall,  rises  the 
drum,  whioh  serves  as  a base  to  the  cupola,  and 
which  is  minus  the  Corinthiao  gallery  which  was 
to  adorn  it. 

Strange  though  it  be,  this  building  reveals 
itself  as  the  work  of  one  of  a small  band  of  mas- 
ters who  display  their  power,  not  in  ornamental 
aoceasorios,  but  in  the  organic  construction  of  a 
building, — its  boldness  and  extraordinary  frame- 
work instantly  striking  the  beholder. 

From  different  points  the  sky  is  seen  shining 
through,  although  the  building  is  oonstruoted  as 
one  single  square,  without  inside  courts,  and 
measuring  130  ft.  From  one  point  no  walla  are 
seen,  only  thin  columns;  so  that  the  drum  and 
the  cupola  appear  only  slightly  propped  up,  and 
a prey  to  every  gust  of  wind.  From  another, 
looking  up  to  the  cupola,  the  construction  ap- 
pears  so  ponderous  that  it  seems  threatening  to 
fall  and  crush  the  observers.  Hence  the  cupola 
alone,  in  general,  makes  any  impression  on  the 
looker-on. 

The  idea  of  raising  a temple,  with  localities 
adapted  for  schools,  infant  asylums,  and  to 
erect  this  in  a manner  that  should  claim  public 
admiration,  came  to  the  Jews  of  Turin  when  that 
city  seemed  to  have  been  destined  to  remain  the 
capital  of  Italy.  The  idea  of  constructing  it  as 
we  have  described  it  arose  in  the  mind  of 
Antonolli  of  Novara,  in  the  spring  of  ISSi,  in 
Florence,  while  visiting  the  cathedral  of  that 
oity.  After  having  admired  the  exterior  of  that 
amnptuouB  Florentine  edidoe,  Antonelli  moaubed 
the  interior  of  the  great  oapola,  examined 
minutely  its  wonderful  arrangements,  its  fine 
lines,  happily-conceived  proportions,  its  means 
of  support,  its  marvollously-adjuated  strength, 
and  left  with  the  statistical  adaptations  and  arts 
used  by  Brunelleschi  stereotyped  on  his  brain, 
and  of  these  be  made  use  in  the  erection  of  the 
temple  at  Turin. 

The  greatness  of  Antonelli's  projeot,  the 
nnuairal  boldness  of  the  structure  designed  by 
him,  frightened  the  Israelitish  committee.  Turin 
ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  Italy,  the  expenses 
exceeded  the  supplies.  In  1869,  when  the 
building  had  reached  the  state  represented  in 
the  engraving,  the  Jaws  of  Turin  decided  on 
ceasing  the  work,  and  the  municipality  did  nob 
come  forwai-d  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
monument  whioh  it  was  thought  would  have  been 
a great  ornament  to  the  oity.  No  sooner  had 
the  work  ceased,  than  reports  were  spread  that 
the  work  of  the  clever  but  somewhat  crazed 
architect  would  shortly  be  seen  to  crumble  to 
dust.  The  municipality,— who,  at  the  beginning 
had  accorded  a subsidy  to  the  Jews  towards  the 
erection,  in  proportion  to  that  granted  to  the 
Koraan  Catholics  for  their  churches, — now  held 
a council  of  men  of  art  and  science  to  deliberate 
on  the  subject.  These,  after  strictly  examining 
the  work,  decided  in  March,  1871,  in  writiuo', 
that  the  building  had  nothing  the  matter  with  it, 
but  needed  only  a “ hat  and  shirt  ” to  nrotect  it 
against  the  wind  and  rain  ; that  the  only  things 
needed  were  the  termination  and  covering  of  the 
cupola,  and  the  adornment  of  the  drum  with  an 
exterior  gallery,  since  "without  that  the  edifice 
would  appear  a disproportionate  heap,  aud  an 
intolerably  ugly  deformity.”  Antonelli  being 
interrogated,  declared  that  60,000  francs  would 
be  necessary  for  the  completion.  Nothing,  liow- 
ever  was  done.  A destruction  of  the  cupola  was 
suggested,  but  protested  against.  In  1872  the 
President  of  the  Jewish  University  proposed  the 
ceding  of  it  to  the  municipality,  but  ten  days 
after  the  Jews  held  a general  meeting,  at  which 


they  voted  for  the  finishing  of  the  temple,  pro- 
vided the  oapola  were  demolished.  This  the 
municipality  refused  to  allow  ; and,  after  divers 
other  offers  and  refusals,  the  building  was 
allowed  to  remain  as  it  wa^. 

Time  has  given  the  casting-vote  to  the  Anto- 
nelli project.  For  six  years  the  edifice  has  been 
left  to  the  caprices  of  tho  weather  and  the  fury 
of  the  winds;  the  walls  were  left  uncovered  without 
plaster,  the  oonduit-pipos  and  chimneys  the 
same,  the  rain  irrigating  everything  within  and 
without  the  building,  penetrating  every  corner, 
yet  not  a crack,  not  a yielding,  is  seen  in  any 
part;  and  the  so  long-contested  cupola,  with  its 
wall  inclined  seven  metres  inward,  spreads  its 
four  wings  to  the  air  firmly  and  onfiinobingly,  as 
if  able  to  withstand  all  attacks. 


THE  MADRAS  HARBOUR  WOBKS. 

Froii  time  to  time,  since  Mr.  Parkes’s  scheme 
for  the  construction  of  a harbour  at  Madras  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Looal  Government,  we  have 
noted  the  progress  of  the  undertaking,  accepting 
and  often  quoting  the  local  journals  as  our 
authority  for  the  statemeuts  which  we  made. 
The  work  iu  itself  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance and  magnitude.  The  Supreme  Govern- 
ment  of  India  has  recognised  the  pressing  nature 
of  its  claims  upon  the  State  by  authorising  an 
expeuditure  of  500,0001.  upon  it  at  a time  when 
retranohment  is  being  unsparingly  effected  in 
the  Public  Works  Department;  and  Lord  Hobart, 
while  he  lived,  regarded  it  as  the  magnum  opus 
of  his  governorship,  and  hoped  that  his  name, 
by  being  associated  with  it,  would  be  entitled  to 
an  houourable  place  among  those  of  the  bene- 
factors  of  tbo  Presidential  oity.  Unfortunately, 
he  only  survived  to  witness  the  inauguration  of 
the  projeot,  and  since  his  death  tbo  harbour 
works  have  been  treated  with  official  neglect. 
Hence,  what  the  Madras  papers,  aud  we  in  turn 
copying  from  them,  have  recorded,  as  progress 
has  scarcely  been  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
although  the  figures  and  facts  given  have  been 
absolutely  correct,  they  have  been  subject  to 
qualifications  which  have  nob  been  made,  and 
whioh,  if  made,  would  have  given  the  whole 
affair  a different  aspect.  At  last,  the  Madras 
Mail  has  broken  silence  on  the  Bubjeot,and  asserts 
that  “The  harbour  works,  as  far  as  they  have 
gone,  are  a oostly  delusion  and  a farce,  a public 
scandal,  and  so  significant  of  indifference  and 
ignorance  at  local  head  - quarters,  that  the 
Supreme  Government  should  at  once  stop 
supplies,  aud  demand  explanations.” 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  oon- 
duotora  of  an  influential  journal,  in  a populous 
oity,  should  make  such  assertions  with  respect 
to  a looal  enterprise  without  good  grounds  for  so 
doiug ; and  certainly  if  one.half  it  asserts  be  true 
tho  Madras  Mail  makes  good  its  case.  It  points 
ont,  first  of  all,  the  folly  of  the  Local  Government 
in  determining  to  carry  out  departmentally  a 
novel  work,  and  solve  a problem  which  some  of 
the  ablest  living  engineers  regard  as  a parti, 
colarly  complicated  one,  instead  of  throwing  the 
undertaking  open  to  competition ; and  it  eon. 
aiders  the  folly  so  much  the  greater,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  already  had  ample  o^uao  to  distrust  the 
ability  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  to 
undertake  a great  work  of  this  sort.  It  then 
proceeds  to  show  how  advantage  was  taken  on 
all  hands  of  the  negligence  and  iucompetenoy  of 
the  officials,  bow  “job”  snooeeded  “job,”  and 
how  the  public  money  has  been  squandered 
while  the  work  has  been  left  practically  nndone. 
First,  as  to  the  material  employed.  Nine  miles 
south-east  of  l^ladras,  we  are  told,  there  are  little 
hills  of  a granite  that  would  resist  the  action  of 
the  sea  until  the  end  of  time,  and  the  South 
Indian  Railway  skirts  this  locality  and  runs 
thence  into  Madras.  But  at  Ambatoor,  about 
the  same  distance  off,  there  are  hills  composed  of 
a coarse,  disintegrated  half-clay  laterite,  to 
whioh  when  in  small  blocks  the  sea  must  soon 
prove  destructive.  The  soft  laterite  was  selected 
and  tho  adamantine  granite  rejected.  Blander 
number  one  in  the  choice  of  material  was  sue- 
oeeded  by  blunder  number  two  in  the  mode  of 
conveying  it  to  its  destination.  Again  without 
inviting  tenders  from  respousiblo  parties,  a con- 
tract was  entered  into  with  a native  to  qnarry 
and  deliver  this  stuff  on  the  beach  in  Madras 
forlSannasa  ton.  It  was  not  stipulated,  how- 
ever,  either  with  him  or  with  the  railway  com- 
pany,that6peoiul  rolling  stock  should  be  employed, 
and  consequently  the  old  bigh-sided  wagons 
used  in  constructing  the  line  were  brought  into 
requisition,  and  these  being  incapable  of  being 
tipped,  a second  oontraot  was  rendered  neces- 


sary, with  a second  native,  for  the  transfer  by 
hand  of  the  contents  of  the  high.sided  waggons 
into  the  small  waggons  that  run  from  the  beach 
to  the  end  of  the  groyne.  This  was  effected  for 
2^-  annas,  so  that  the  Government  pay  almost^a 
rupee  a ton  for  quarrying  and  delivering  the 
rubble  for  the  work,  and  the  contractors  are  be- 
lieved by  their  friends  and  countrymen  to  be 
rapidly  acquiring  fortunes.  Another  oversight 
was  that  no  agreement  was  made  as  to  the  size 
of  the  blocks  to  be  delivered — the  only  (stipula. 
tion  being  as  to  the  gross  weight  per  diem.  The 
contractors  therefore  spared  themselves  tho 
necessity  of  costly  machinery  for  cutting  out 
tho  laterite  in  large  blocks  and  of  cranes 
for  lifting  it,  and  the  writer  of  the  article 
before  us  says, — “ We  have  positively  seen 
the  coolies  engaged  on  the  beach  in  the 
act  of  breaking  with  hammers  blocks  that 
they  found  disagreeably  heavy  in  the  handling.” 
The  conseqnenoe  is  that  the  groyne  is  composed 
of  small  stones,  which  the  sea  sweeps  away  at 
its  pleasure.  We  are  assured  that  the  shore  eud 
of  the  northern  groyne  (which  is  the  only  one 
yet  taken  in  hand)  had  not  progressed  a yard  in 
a fortnight,  although  about  1,000  tons  had  been 
tipped  in.  This  is  attributed  in  part  to  the 
intermittent  character  of  the  work.  Instead  of 
being  prosecuted  without  cessation,  Sunday  and 
week-day,  day  and  night,  at  six  o’clock  every 
evening  all  operations  are  suspended,  and  the  sea 
quietly  undoes  the  day’s  work,  scattering  the 
stones  along  the  north  beach.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  if  the  same  action  goes  on  during  the  south- 
east  monsoon,  and  the  south  beach  be  strewn 
with  blocks  of  laterite,  the  masoolah  boats,  for 
whioh  Madras  is  famous,  will  be  unable  to  reach 
either  the  Custom-house  or  the  mercantile 
quarter,  as  they  can  only  be  beached  on  a sandy 
shore,  free  from  stones  and  pebbles,  a possible 
contingency  whioh  certainly  calls  for  tho  prompt 
attention  of  the  Government.  The  groyne, 
including  the  curves,  according  to  the  latest 
information,  was  930ft.  from  end  to  end;  bub, 
we  are  told,  “ as  the  sand  on  the  south  side  has 
steadily  followed  the  sea  end  of  the  structure,  its 
actual  length  for  purposes  of  harbour  shelter  is 
nob  50  ft.”  Its  existence  has  caused  an  enormous 
aeoumulation  of  sand  on  its  southern  side, 
and  the  shore  end  of  the  pier  has  silted  up 
100  ft.  in  four  weeks.  It  is  hoped  that  when 
the  currents  change  with  the  monsoon  the  sea 
will  scoop  out  the  sand  on  the  south  of  tho 
groyne,  and  carry  it  round  that  work,  depositincr 
it  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  north  side  of  the 
groyne  and  the  shore.  But  this  is  mere  guess- 
work,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  tho  sea,  the 
surf,  and  the  currents  are  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  Madras  Mail  says  it  might  add  a 
good  deal  to  the  above  details,  and  more  than 
hints  that  nob  only  is  it  nobody’s  business  to 
hurry  on  tho  completion  of  the  enterprise,  but 
that  certain  individuals  may  find  tho  prolonga- 
tion of  tbo  work  profitable.  It  concludes  a long 
article  in  these  words, — “It  is  nob  our  wish  to 
blame  individuals  employed  upon  the  work.  Tho 
Govornmenc  have,  without  the  requisite  energy 
or  knowledge,  most  unwisely  taken  the  work 
into  their  own  hands,  instead  of  engaging  a pro- 
fessional man,  under  adequate  guarantees  and 
penalties,  to  do  it  for  them ; and  they  are 
carrying  it  out  in  so  oostly  and  foolish  a manner 
that  wo  feel  bound  to  enter  a protest  against 
their  accepting  any  further  responsibility  in  tho 
matter.  The  failure  of  the  scheme  is  not  likely 
to  cause  the  meurbers  of  Government  the 
smallest  pecuniary  loss  or  the  slightest  incon- 
venience ; but  to  the  city  of  Madras  it  may  mean 
something  alarmingly  like  ruin.” 


ARCHHilOLOGICAL  CONDUCT. 

Sir, — Ne  soyez  pas  ^tonnd,'mais, — allons  ! You 
may  possibly  be  astonisfaed  at  reoeiving  an 
abrupt  communication  from  a person  of  my 
position;  but  at  this  season  of  buoolio  stupidity 
the  papers  one  reads  are  so  preposterously  dull 

that  the  other  day  I looked  into  the  Builder 

the  outside  page  of  whioh  I have  seen  at  the 

club  for  more  years  now  than  I care  to  mention 

and  waded  through  the  reports  of  “ archmo. 
logical”  excursions,  which  appear  to  have  lately 
taken  place  all  over  the  country.  Although  I 
have  never,  thank  God  ! been  forced  to  attend 
any  of  these  meetings,  I am  convinced,  ft^om  a 
mere  superficial  examination  of  the  reported 
proceedings,  that  something  is  wanting  to  them 
— a want  that  is  greatly  felt,  and  that  no  one 
as  yet  has  had  the  good  sense  to  acknow- 
ledge;  and  I mean  to  give  you  my  opinion,  which 
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I trnst,  will  enlighten  you  upon  the  eubjeot. 
Ton  are,  donbtleaa,  unaware,  in  the  obscure 
xeceBBCB  of  Catherine-street,  that  tlie  annals  of 
my  family  are  part  of  the  history  of  this 
country,  from  the  time  of  Boadicea  to  that  of  my 
Lord  Beaconefield, — all  honour  to  the  latter,  say 
I,  who  lore  pluok,  even  though  it  be  plebeian  ! — 
but  you  cannot  be  unaware  that  the  literary  pro- 
dnotions  of  my  uncle  created  some  stir  and 
amazement  at  the  period  in  which  they  fell  upon 
the  town.  They  were  edited  by  a late  writer 
named  Thackeray,  who  reaped  the  whole  merit 
and  pecuniary  profits  of  their  publication.  George 
Savage  Fitz-Boodle,  a younger  son,  like  myself, 
appealed  to  the  unemployed  younger  sons  of  the 
noblesse,  and  offered  them  the  opportunity  of 
adopting  two  new  professions.  Had  he  lived  in 
our  time  he  might  have  suggested  a third  ; and 
with  what  force  and  verve  might  he  not  have 
written  about  it ! My  poor  uncle's  parable  was 
taken  up,  not  long  ago,  by  a Mr.  Carlyle,  who  is 
known  as  the  anthorof  a pamphlet  called  “Shoot- 
ingNiagara’h  and  which  I read  halfthrough,  think- 
ing  it  was  a sporting  novel.  He  mentioned  ‘‘  a 
kind  of  enterprises,  hypothetical  as  yet,  but  pos- 
sible, evidently  more  or  less,  and  in  all  degrees  of 
them  tending  towards  noble  benefit  to  one-self 
and  to  all  one’s  fellow-creatures  ; ” and  then,  as 
far  as  I can  make  out  from  his  frightful  English, 
he  suggested  that  noble  lords  with  nothing  to  do 
should  take  up  “sanitary  regulation,”  and  cause 
“the  divinely-appointed  laws  and  conditions  of 
health”  to  be  “at  last  humanly-appointed  as 
well.”  This,  of  course,  is  simply  absurd;  but 
there  is  a really  honourable,  healthy,  and  remu- 
nerative profession  for  them  which  has  been  now 
long  ready  to  hand— that  of  a master  or  leader 
of  arohceologioal  pilgrimages.  Such  a man 
would  devote  a part  of  the  hunting  season  to 
exploring  a particular  district,  noting  curiosities, 
and  the  different  buildings  or  other  remains  of 
interest.  He  would  have  under  his  orders  a 
staff  of  measurers  and  delineators  to  make 
diagrams  of  any  antiqoarian  enigma  likely  to 
afford  food  for  discussion  and  contradiction.  He 
would,  with  his  own  hand,  prepare  a minute  of 
the  programme  to  be  eventually  carried  out,  and, 
accepting  the  entire  responsibility,  be  the  sole 
and  absolute  master  of  it.  Then,  when  the  time 
for  the  pilgrims  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  oonfliot 
came  round,  he  would  be  there  to  receive  them 
touta.fait  an  coiirant  of  everything  that  had 
been,  is,  and  likely  to  be, — monarch,  in  fact,  of 
all  he  had  surveyed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  for  me  to  assure  you 
that  no  ordinary  man  could  fill  such  a post  with 
any  hope  of  success.  He  must  be  one  of  irre- 
proachable birth  and  fashion  ; he  must  speak 
French,  German,  and  Italian  easily,  and  be  a 
lively  and  elegant  man  of  the  world, — neither  a 
mere  fribble  nor  an  empty /Aneur  of  St.  James’s 
or  Pall-mall,  but  one  of  vast,  and  yet  select,  social 
experience.  Xenophon,  Agamemnon,  Julius 
Cmsar,  and  those  sort  of  people,  were  leaders 
of  men,  but  not  fitted  for  the  position  of  a 
maeter-arohmologist.  More  is  required  in  such 
a character.  He  must  be  a leader,  not  of  men 
only,  but  of  men  and  women  ; for  I take  it  that 
in  these  gatherings  there  is  usually  a large 
female  contingent ; and  although  this  may  be 
swollen  neither  by  extreme  youth  nor  frivolous 
maturity,  a leader  or  ruler  such  as  1 conceive 
him  to  be  must  not  be  overshadowed  by  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf.  He  shonld  be  slightly 
and  prematurely  bald,  tall,  upright,  and  have 
long  eyelashes ; for  intellect  in  petticoats,  as  I 
have  too  frequently  experienced,  is  averse  neither 
to  masculine  grace  nor  manly  sentiment.  This 
leader’s  word  must  be  the  law.  The  pilgrims 
may  doubt,  discuss,  disagree,  but  his  fiat  once 
delivered  must  settle  everything,  if  not  for  ever 
and  a day,  at  least  till  the  close  of  the  excursion. 

This  discovery  that  I have  made  is,  as  you  have 
no  doubt  already  perceived,  a valuable  one  ; and 
one  by  which  my  position  in  and  above  the  world 
of  fashion  prevents  me  from  profiting.  But  how 
many  younger  sons  could,  if  they  chose,  earn  a 
large  income — paid  by  fees  from  each  member — 
by  simply  acting  as  master  of  the  ceremonies 
alone  ? Sir,  I grasp  the  whole  scene  at  one 
comprehensive  and  universal  glance.  For  the 
first  few  days  you  are  all  constrained — deucedly 
awkward  even — and  one  or  two  are  gSnS'd 
tbrongh  the  whole  pilgrimage.  You  require  to  be 
brought  together,  gently  but  surely,  by  that  tact 
which  is  only  to  be  witnessed  among  ns;  yon 
should  be  imperceptibly /ricttonrt^  with  the  social 
brush,  wherewith  plebeian  pimples  are  eradi- 
cated, bourgeois  asperities  softened,  and  pro- 
fessional vanities  appeased.  As  I said  before,  I 
see  you  all,  standing  round  the  mined  remnants 


of  a Eoman  rampart,  or  mayhap,  the  medimval 
monument  of  mangled  martyrs ; you,  all,  have 
your  individual  opinion  upon  every  point  con- 
nected with  them,  and  stick  to  it  with  native 
strength,  firmness,  and  endurance.  Perhaps  some 
yonth  of  artistic  and  resthetio  aspirations,  but  like 
the  Psalmist,  “ small  and  of  no  reputation,”  is 
earnestly  examining  a sculptured  fragment ; 
near  him  stands  a maiden  who  was  twenty-eight 
last  birthday.  He,  in  trembling  accents, 
whispers,  “ Norman  - Byzantine.”  She  looks 
imploringly,  “ First-Pointed.”  An  iutroder, 
ignorant  of  the  effect  that  the  words  of  a third 
person  often  produce  under  unexpected  circum- 
stances,  points  out  frigidly  that  the  stone  is 
“ decorated  ” with  “ horizontal  ” and  “ perpen- 
dicnlar  " monldings— thus  a conversation  of  deep 
import,  originally  restricted  to  two  timid 
beginners,  becomes  general;  and  at  last  the 
bystanders  hint  conrageous  doubts  of 
“debased”  character,  mingled  with  fears  of 
“flamboyant”  possibilities.  Then  it  is  that  the 
master — the  accomplished  ruler  of  men  and 
women — should  step  in,  glance  carelessly  at  the 
object  of  perplexity,  and  introduce  the  com- 
batants by  name  to  each  other.  Then  it  is  that 
he  should  aver  the  truth,  not  with  “ firmest 
antiquarian  gness,”  but  with  decisive  urbanity ; 
and  explain  perhaps  that  the  fragment  in 
question  is  “ Early  nineteentb-century — transi- 
tional George  and  William.” 

Why,  Sir,  Gracious  Powers ! When  one 
learned  antiquary,  — homnie  convaincu,  — said, 

“ It  is,”  and  another  learned  antiquary, — homme 
positif,  —said,  “ It  is  not,”  the  pilgrims  appear 
to  have  merely  smiled,  and  nothing  came  of  the 
exciting  contretemps.  That  is  not  the  way  an 
affair  of  the  kind  would  have  been  passed  over 
in  my  uncle’s  time.  Mais,  cependant,  nous  auons 
changi  tout  cela;  and,  therefore,  the  master- 
arobseologist  becomes  an  innovation  of  necessity. 

A superior  being,  he  would  occupy  five  minutes 
in  settling  the  apparent  difference, — he  would 
explain  to  the  disputants  that  though  relatively 
at  variance  in  theory,  they  were  morally  one  in 
results.  Indeed,  how  much  more  extended  and 
valuable  would  these  results  be  were  the  various 
pilgrimages  led  as  I have  forcibly  explained  to 
you ! At  present  men's  minds,  and  even  mine  also, 
are  a jumble  of  styles  and  dates.  One  is  always 
finding  some  ancient  or  medimval  peculiarity 
cropping  up,  on  some  principle  of  reversion,  in 
modem  productions  of  art.  Even  that  Uouionus 
Riymancrum,  that  last  of  the  wits,  has  succumbed 
to  the  popular  ferment  of  chaotic  antiquarian- 
ism  in  Punch’s  cartoon  of  “ Empress  and  Earl.” 
He  showed,  years  ago,  that  he  could  draw  a 
classical  pedestal  with  exactness  and  propriety, 
but  now, — or  is  he  satirising  the  modern  taste? 
— he  composes  a fantastic  melange  of  rounds  and 
hollows  to  form  a moulding  which  resembles 
nothing  that  is,  or  ever  has  been,  in  the  creation 
of  pedestals.  I am  disposed  to  discuss  this  point 
fully  hereafter.  I shall  merely  say  now  that 
the  old  landed  families  have  not  gained  any- 
thing by  the  revival,  thanks  to  you  arebceo- 
logiste,  of  feudal  fashions.  Before  arcbceolo- 
gical  porsuits  became  popular,  they  really  were 
possessors  of  genuine  and  original  chdteaux, 
which  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  from  modern 
ones  ; but  now  a brand-new  hicogue,  erected  for 
some  successful  Spicier,  is  often  made  to  look 
like  an  ancestral  dwelling  repaired.  Take  my 
word  for  it.  Sir,  forty  years  hence,  that  cathedral, 
or  that  church,  or  that  hall, — if  any  one  even 
now  exist,— which  can  show  the  whitewash  that 
your  great-great-grandfathers  daubed  over  it, 
or  the  edges  that  Cromwell’s  soldiers  managed 
to  chip,  will  be  considered  the  only  really 
valuable  remnants  of  antiquity  in  England.  You 
have  restored  everything  old  off  the  face  of  the 
land,  and  I dare  say  you  are  sighing  for  further 
trophies  to  re-patch.  Even  Fitz-Boodle  Hall  is 
no  longer  recognisable.  The  top  story,  which  in 
my  poor  nncle’s  time  had  vertical  sides  and  a 
flat  ceiling,  is  now  transformed  into  two  6tages 
of  attics ; and,  the  other  day,  in  the  abominable 
bedroom  reserved  for  me,  I had  to  get  on  £ 
chair,  in  order  to  pot  my  head  through  a “ five, 
cusped  trefoil”  hole,  whence  I could  perceive 
nothing  but  a gutter  full  of  broken  slates. 

But  this  letter  is  already  a long  one.  If  the 
partridges  permit,  I will  write  to  you  from 
Norfolk  a series  of  well-considered  articles, — 
and  I pledge  my  sacred  honour  that  I never 
wrote  a word  of  print  before, — two  of  which, 
“ The  effect  of  Gothic  Mouldings  upon  the 
private  feelings  of  the  Aristocracy,”  and  “ The 
influence  of  the  Pointed  Arch  over  the  delibera. 
tions  of  the  Upper  House,”  have  been  long  in 
the  mind  of  Boodle  Fitz-Boodle. 


CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

0.\  Friday,  the  ISfch  nit.,  an  excursion  was 
made  to  Usk  and  Raglan.  On  the  way  to  Usk 
the  church  at  Bettws  Newydd  was  inspected, 
chiefly  for  its  rood-lofr,  which  is  considered  a 
very  fine  one.  The  priory  church  at  Usk  is  an 
interesting  building.  There  is  also  the  castle, 
which  was  first  visited. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Cattley  Baker,  vicar  of  Usk, 
gave  a brief  historical  account  of  the  castle.  In 
Domesday  Book  Twrstain  Fitz  Rolf  is  mentioned 
as  holding  certain  lands,  including  this  place. 
Professor  Babington  said  the  castle  was  admirably 
situated  as  a place  of  defence,  and  pointed  out 
which  was  probably  the  great  hall,  where  the 
lord’s  family  dined.  He  alsospoke  of  its  towers 
as  being  habitable  parts  of  the  building.  The 
keep  was  only  inhabited  in  case  of  emergency. 
The  major  part  of  the  interior  was  of  wood,  and 
no  doubt  if  the  walls  were  bare  they  would  be 
able  to  see  how  the  timber  for  the  roofs  was 
fixed  to  the  walls.  Of  course,  the  woodwork 
was  the  first  to  disappear  when  the  castle  was 
deserted.  Regret  was  expressed  that  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clark,  of  Dowlais,  was  not  able  to  be  present. 
After  some  general  conversation,  the  party 
walked  to  the  church. 

Within  the  church  the  President  (Dr.  Free, 
man)  gave  a description  of  its  architecture.  He 
said  that  the  priory  grounds  were  now  in  the 
bauds  of  a person  who  stood  in  the  way  of  other 
people,  and  shut  up  the  grounds  from  those  now- 
visiting  the  church.  If  the  grounds  had  been 
thrown  open,  the  owner  would  not  have  been 
harmed,  and  it  would  have  done  good  to  the 
visitors.  He  then  said  they  would  at  once  see 
the  peculiarity  of  the  church.  The  tower  stood 
at  the  east  end.  The  explanation  was  that  the 
boilding  was  originally  both  a monastic  and 
parochial  church;  but  although  they  were  under 
one  roof  and  formed  one  building,  the  parish 
church  was  as  distinct  as  though  it  had  been 
miles  away.  In  churches  of  this  kind,  where 
the  eastern  part  belonged  to  the  monastery  and 
the  western  to  the  parishioners,  when  the  Disso- 
lution  came  the  part  belonging  to  the  monks 
went  to  the  king,  and  sometimes  it  was  polled 
down,  and  sometimes  sold,  or  ic  was  added  to 
the  parish  church.  In  this  case  the  eastern 
part  bad  quite  gone.  This  case  differed  from 
Abergavenny,  because  the  priory  church  and 
parish  church  were  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  Here  the  Priory  church  was  destroyed, 
while  the  parish  church  remains.  It  was  a 
singular  phenomenon,  with  a tower  at  the  east 
end.  The  chancel  was  marked  off  by  the  rood- 
screen  which  they  saw  before  them.  'The  church 
was  in  what  is  called  structurally  the  nave  of 
the  building.  The  present  church  was  rebuilt  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  with  later  alterations. 
The  Norman  remains  outside  the  tower  were 
ipoken  of  by  Dr.  Freeman,  who  concluded  his 
observations  by  stating  that  there  is  an  iuscrip- 
tion  in  the  church  which  had  puzzled  all  who 
had  endeavoured  to  decipher  it. 

The  Vicar  read  several  translations  which  had 
been  given  of  the  inscription.  From  an  old 
document  reprinted  it  is  gleaned  that  in  tbe26ch 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  gross  value 
of  this  priory  was  rated  at  69Z.  93.  8d.  and  the 
income  at  55Z.  4s.  5d.  Ellen  Williams  was  the 
prioress  in  1535.  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  says, 

“ Uske,  a priory  of  nunnes  at  fair  Uske,  on  the 
river  side,  a flite  shot  from  the  oastel.  It  is  a V 
miles  upward  on  the  river  from  Cairlleon.”  “ A 
flite  shot”  would  appear  to  mean  a distance 
which  might  be  covered  by  the  flight  of  an 
arrow,  as  that  would  be  about  the  distance 
which  an  arrow  would  fly  if  shot  from  the  castle 
walls.  The  prioress  and  convent  were  the 
patrons  of  Raglan,  Mykenny,  Usk,  Langiinon, 
Lampadok,  and  Lanvyhangel.  It  was  a priory 
of  five  Benedictine  nuns  before  1236.  From 
Usk  the  party  bad  a pleasant  ride  to  a picturesque 
spot  called  Llangwm,  where  there  is  a pretty 
church  that  has  been  restored  recently  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Seddon.  The  chief  attraction  was  in  the 
remarkable  rood-screen. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  read  a short  paper  on  the 
church.  He  said  its  name  signified  the  church 
in  the  vale.  It  was  said  that  a Roman  general 
was  quartered  in  the  district,  and  was  converted 
to  Christianity.  He  built  a church  in  corse- 
qnence.  Langam  and  its  two  churches  existed 
900  years  ago,  and  there  were  two  pre- 
bendal  stalls  in  Llandaff  cathedral  connected 
with  it.  The  two  churches  were  not  far  from 
each  other,  and  were  Langam  Ucha  and  Langam 
Isha.  They  were  ’ ^ 
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and  St.  John.  That  now  before  them  was 
the  chnroh  of  St.  Jerome,  and  consisted 
of  a nave,  soatb  porch,  chancel,  and  tower. 
The  form  was  particnlarly  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate for  the  site.  He  described  the  general 
features  of  the  bnilding,  and  called  particular 
attention  to  the  rood  screen  which  is  of  oak. 
Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  the  fter.  Dr.  Cooke,  an 
etiiinent  antiquarian,  visited  the  church,  and  was 
so  struck  with  the  screen,  that  he  wished  to  buy 
it  in  its  entirety  and  take  it  away.  This  was  de- 
clined. When  the  Rev.  W.  Price  came  to  this 
pariah,  the  nave  had  to  be  rebuilt,  and  then  the 
screen  was  carefully  dealt  with,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  middle 
portion  is  gone  altogether,  and  the  lower  part 
has  been  restored  in  keeping  with  the  general 
character  of  the  richly-carved  oak. 

The  party  then  proceeded  on  to  Raglan,  where 
they  saw  the  church  (restored  a few  years  ago), 
and  then  walked  to  the  oastle. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  brought 
to  a close  by  an  assembly  at  the  Town-hall, 
when  one  or  two  papers  were  read. 

The  Western  Mail  complains  of  a great  lack  of 
order  dnring  the  proceedings.  “ No  one  seemed 
to  know  what  to  do  and  where  to  go,  and,  con- 
sequently, some  persons  had  the  trouble  of  going 
twice  over  the  same  ground  simply  because  there 
was  no  one  to  direct.” 


FROM  CATANIA:  MUSICAL  FESTIVALS. 

Tits  festa  of  the  patron  saint,  Agatha,  is  just 
over,  and  so  expectation  is  concentrated  on  the 
coming  Bellini  Festival,  of  which  the  programme 
is  just  published.  A native  of  Catania,  he  died 
and  was  buried  forty  years  ago  at  Paris.  It  is 
decided  by  his  adoring  townsfolk  to  bring  his 
relics  home  in  a manner  worthy  of  bis  name  and 
their  honour.  A French  frigate  will,  on  Sep- 
tember  22nd,  convey  his  ashes  to  their  resting- 
place,  to  be  received  with  a salnte  of  twenty 
guns,  fireworks  at  sea,  and  a general  illumina- 
tion of  the  city,  with  an  apotheosis  of  Bellini,  a 
dramatic  scene  in  music,  by  Pacini,  opposite 
the  University.  On  the  23rd,  the  representa- 
tives  of  this  and  other  Italian  cities  will 
assemble,  preceded  by  their  respective  bands, 
at  twelve  a.m.  In  the  town-hall,  to  hear  a 
discourse  by  Signor  Ardizzoni,  and  receive  com- 
memorative medals ; at  four,  the  transport  of 
the  remains  to  the  cathedral,  with  a grand 
cortege,  accompanied  with  appropriate  music,  by 
Meroadante,  Coppola,  Gandolfo,  Platarni,  and 
Frontini.  A chorus,  for  100  voices,  by  Coppola, 
will  be  sung  on  the  arrival  at  the  ohuroh,  wherein 
the  grand  Symphony  of  Meroadante  will  be 
given;  a concert  at  the  Villa  Bellini  in  the 
evening.  On  the  S-ith,  a grand  Requiem  Mass, 
by  Coppola;  inauguration  of  the  sepulchral 
monoment ; the  apotheosis  of  Pacini  to  be 
repeated  in  the  evening  in  the  University. square. 
To  this  festival  Prince  Humbert  and  Princess 
Margoerita  are  invited.  Should  they  oome,  a 
ball  is  proposed,  and  many  other  honours  and 
entertainments  are  projeofed.  The  intense  heat 
will  have  passed,  and  Catania  will  be  no  dis- 
appointment to  travellers. 

It  has  been  my  exceeding  good  fortune  to  hear 
on  three  consecutive  days  the  oratorio  of 
“Judith,”  by  Pacini.  His  operas  of  “Saffo” 
and  “ II  Giuremento  ” gave  me  expectations 
fully  realised.  He  also  is  a Catacese,  and  ten 
years  ago  composed  and  presented  to  bis  town 
this  charming  work ; so,  to  do  honour  to  its 
saint,  a public  al  fresco  performance  has  taken 
place  Sunday  and  Monday  evenings,  in  the 
magnificent  square.  To  sit  at  a table  of  the 
co/j  opposite,  with  ices  and  cooling  drinks,  illu- 
minations in  good  taste,  a crowd  of  elegantly- 
dressed  people,  mixed  with  country-folk,  ad- 
miring  everything  in  perfect  good-humour,  with 
no  drunkenness  or  visible  police,  increased  onr 
enjoyment.  Why  should  not  ont-door  concerts 
succeed  in  England  ? again  and  again  occurred 
to  my  mind.  The  committee  for  the  festa 
elected  as  president  Cavaliere  Signor  Paolo 
Cardaro,  to  whose  courtesy  I owe  a box  at 
the  Opera  during  rehearsal,  with  better  means 
of  judging,  therefore,  the  merits  of  the  per- 
formanoe.  The  American  prima-donua  Swift 
was  engaged,  and  gare  unqualified  satisfaction. 
The  first  part  gives  a solo  by  the  tenor  to  the 
terror-stricken  people  of  Betulia,  at  whoso  gates 
Eolofernes  is  encamped.  He  advises  resigna- 
tion to  their  coming  fate ; but  Judith  enters,  and 
counsels  prayers  to  heaven  for  courage,  declaring 
her  conviction  of  personal  inspiration  the  same 
evening.  The  prayer  following  is  beantiful,  as 


is  her  inspiriting  solo.  The  second  act  is 
Holofemes  in  the  Assyrian  camp,  declaiming  his 
warlike  and  vengeful  intentions,  to  whom  enter 
messengers.  An  audience  is  begged  by  a woman 
of  evidently  great  position.  She  enters.  Her 
beauty  insures  his  attention  at  once.  She 
deplores  the  state  of  misery  to  which  her  people 
are  reduced,  as  a probable  just  punishment  for 
past  sins,  and  hints  at  the  expediency  of  be- 
traying the  gates,  to  end  it.  He  promises  her ' 
rewards  and  honours  from  Nebuchadnezzar, 
beseeches  her  to  appoint  their  next  meeting ; the 
next  night  is  named.  The  third  scene  is  Betulia 
again.  Osio  and  the  people  still  await  their  fate. 
She  enters,  with  a triumphant  burst  of  song. 
They  ask  her  for  details.  Shouts  are  heard. 
People  rush  in  to  say  how  Holofemes  is  fonnd 
headless.  She  tells  and  shows  how  his  head  has 
fallen  by  her  sword.  Her  song  of  praise  is  like 
Deborah’s  for  grandeur,  and  a glorious  march 
concludes  the  oratorio.  The  sooner  it  is  well- 
known  in  England  the  better, — I shall  try  to  get 
a copy, — but  this  is  only  the  second  time  of  per- 
formance.  A great  mass  was  given  at  the 
cathedral  in  honour  of  St.  Agatha.  The  music 
had  various  beauties;  yet  to  hear  a chorus  of 
“ Lucrezia  Borgia”  given  by  the  choir  jarred  on 
many.  The  Archbishop,  it  is  known,  objects  to 
secular  music  with  sacred  words,  but,  as  yet,  is 
over-ruled.  Brilliant  fireworks  last  night  ended 
the  rejoicings,  and  I came  home  much  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  modem  philosopher  who  said, 
“ Life  would  be  very  charming  if  it  were  not  for 
its  amusements.” 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  BRUSSELS 
HYGIENIC  AND  LIFE-SAVING 
EXHIBITION. 

This  Congress  is  announced  to  be  held  in  the 
Ducal  Palace,  from  the  27th  of  September  to  the 
4th  of  October. 

The  programme  has  just  appeared,  and  is 
divided  into  three  sections: — Hygiene,  Life- 
Saving,  and  Social  Economy.  We  quote  some 
of  the  headings  from 

First  Section. — Hygiene. 

This  section  comprehends : — 1.  Public  health 
and  salubrity.  2.  Hygiene,  as  applied  to 
industry.  3.  Domestic  and  private  hygiene. 

4.  Medicine,  surgery,  and  chemistry,  in  relation 
to  hygiene. 

Questions  proposed  for  Discussion. 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  water  supply, 
and  the  best  means  of  obtaining  it  in  popnlous 
centres  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  taking  the  water  from 
hydrographic  basins  ; and  what  is  the  consump- 
tion of  water  per  head  of  the  inhabitants  ? 

2.  Which  is  the  most  practical  system  of 

removing  fcecal  and  putrescent  matters  and  mod 
from  towns  ? Means  of  purifying  sewage,  of 
utilising  drainage  waters,  of  preventing  the 
pollution  of  watercourses  by  the  refuse  of 
factories  and  works,  and  of  neutraliaing  the  bad 
eSeots  of  dungbeaps  near  dwelling-houses;  the 
choice  of  disinfeotanta  and  antiseptics  ? 

4.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  excessive 
mortality  of  new  - born  infants  and  young 
children,  legitimate  and  illegitimate  ? 

Discuss  the  supply  of  nurses  in  great  towns, 
and  the  subject  of  infants  brought  np  by  hand: 
the  advantages  and  the  inconveniences  of  the 
use  of  perambulators ; the  utility  of  special 
hospitals  at  the  seaside  for  sorofulons  children, 
and  the  opportunity  of  establishing  hospitals 
for  rickety  children,  and  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  special  schools  for  rickety  children. 

5.  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  interests 
of  liberty  and  of  the  public  health: — (1)  in  the 
case  of  quarantine  and  lazarets;  (2)  in  that  of 
hydrophobia  and  other  diseases  which  may  be 
transmitted  from  animals  to  man ; (3)  what 
are  the  best  precautions  against  epizootic 
diseases  ? 

6.  What  are  the  best  systems  of  heating  and 
ventilating  places  to  receive  a great  number  of 
persons,  such  as  factories,  theatres,  schools, 
hospitals,  &o.  ? 

7.  What  are  the  proper  conditions  of  salubrity 
for  (1)  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  lying  - in 
hospitals ; (2)  temporary  hospitals  and  civil 
ambulances  ? 

8.  What  are  the  means  of  obtaining  :—(l) 
uniformity  in  all  countries  in  the  statistics  of 
mortality  for  the  various  professions  and  ocou- 
pations,  taking  account  of  the  habits  of  the 
working  classes  and  of  the  substances  with 


which  they  have  to  deal ; and  (2)  of  employing 
the  means  at  the  command  of  the  State  in 
obtaining  such  statistics  ? 

9.  What  is  the  hygienic  value  of  woods  and 
plantations,  and  of  the  reclamation  and  drainage 

of  marshes  and  other  lands  ? 

Third  Section. — Social  Economy. 

This  section  comprises  institntions  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  working  olasses  : — 

1.  To  consider  the  conditions  of  private  houses, 
with  regard  to  morals  and  health,  aspect,  heat- 
ing, ventilation,  lighting,  water  supply,  and 
drainage ; to  seek  the  economic  solution  of  the 
above  in  relation  to  houses  for  the  working^ 
olasses ; the  best  types  and  the  best  mode  of 
enabling  workmen  to  become  owners;  and  to 
compare  the  results  of  co-operative  and  limited 
liability  societies,  and  private  firms. 

2.  To  what  extent  should  instruction  in  gym- 

nastics be  introduced  in  primary  and  middle 
schools  for  girls  and  boys  (1)  in  towns ; (2)  in 
the  country  ? 

8.  What  is  the  organisation  of  arbitratione 
established  in  England,  and  of  the  syndical 
chambers  of  employers  and  workmen  existing 
in  France  and  Belgium?  What  results  have 
flowed  from  these  institutions  ? 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  TROOPS 
AT  WOOLWICH,  AND  THE  WAR 
DEPARTMENT. 

With  the  view  of  superseding  the  ordinary 
process  of  the  mechanical  filtration  of  water,  the 
War  Department  have  recently  erected  machinery 
at  Shooter’s-bill  for  softening  and  purifying  the 
water  for  the  use  of  the  troops  at  Woolwich.  The 
water  used  in  the  process  is  pumped  up  by  steam 
from  artesian  wells  from  fissures  in  the  chalk 
formation.  Having  been  filtered  tbroogh  the 
Kent  obalk-beda,  the  water  is  stated  to  be  of 
unusual  purity,  but  of  great  hardness,  which 
requires  to  be  dealt  with  before  it  can  be  need 
with  advantage,  and  this  is  effected,  and  the 
hardness  of  the  water  reduoed,  by  mixing  a con- 
centrated solution  of  lime  with  the  artesian  well- 
water  in  the  proportion  of  9 oz.  of  soluble  lime  to 
forty  gallons  of  water.  These  two  previously 
clear  fluids  being  mixed  together,  a muddiness 
immediately  supervenes  in  the  water,  the 
abstraction  of  the  carbonic  acid  rendering  the 
hardening  principle  (bi-carbonate  of  lime)  in- 
soluble.  The  lime  water,  if  used  perfectly  clear, 
also  possesses  the  property  of  coagulating  dis- 
solved organio  matter  into  white  flocouli.  The 
mineral  and  organio  imparities  being  thns  con- 
verted into  precipitates  of  greater  specific 
gravity  than  the  water,  they  settle  to  the  bottom 
iu  tbe  coarse  of  four  or  five  hours,  leaving 
the  Buperfinent  water  pure  and  soft,  the  same 
benefit  being  obtained  as  would  result  from  the 
water  being  boiled  two  hours,  the  hardness  being 
reduced  from  21°  to  6°.  At  the  Government 
Waterworks  referred  to,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  chemical  purification  and 
softening  of  water  on  a large  scale  far  surpasses 
in  simplicity  and  thoroughness  all  systems  of 
filtering,  a million  or  ten  million  of  gallons  being 
as  easily  and  quickly  purified  and  softened  as  a 
single  gallon  ; and  the  process  now  in  operation 
at  Shooter’s-bill  is  stated  to  be  an  entire  success. 


IRISH  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

The  report  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Deane,  superintendent 
of  national  monuments  iu  Ireland,  gives  a full 
aooounb  of  the  work  done  at  the  ancient 
cathedral  church'of  Caehel,  situated  on  tbe  Rock 
of  Cashel,  and  commonly  called  by  that  name, 
and  which  lie  says  is  perhaps  the  finest  eoole- 
siasbioal  structure  in  Ireland.  The  buildings 
consist  of  Cormack’s  chapel,  of  the  date  of 
1135  ; the  Cathedral  proper,  1260  to  1270  ; the 
Bishop’s  palace  or  fortress,  1450;  the  House  of 
the  Vicars  Choral,  1500;  and  the  enceinte  and 
bastion  towers,  1560.  The  length  of  the 
Cathedral  from  east  to  west,  internally,  is  167  ft. ; 
north  to  south,  133  ft.  As  with  nearly  all  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Ireland,  a restoration 
was  effected  in  the  fourteenth  century,  more  or 
less  of  a military  character.  The  eaves  of  the 
Early  English  church  were  replaced  by  the 
embattled  parapet ; the  long  lancet  windows 
were  curtailed  in  length  ; the  western  end  was 
converted  into  a strong  fortress ; and,  finally, 
the  whole  was  enclosed  by  a loopholed  wall.  Mj. 
Deane  submits,  as  an  interesting  question  for 
consideration,  what  was  the  change  in  habits  or 
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circumataiices  which  caaaed  the  monks  thus  to 
protect  themselves.  Among  many  points  of 
interest,  he  notices  “ the  crofts,”  and  says  that 
these  cnrions  apartments  deserve  mach  attention. 
Round  the  larger  of  the  two  rooms  a fine  rons, 
communicating  with  an  aperture  which  leads  to 
the  sonth  tower.  The  legend  is  that  St.  Bernard 
lived  in  the  chamber,  and  stoutly  refused  to  have 
a fire  in  it,  whereupon  his  brother  monks,  fear, 
ing  that  be  would  die  of  cold,  warmed  the  room. 
Mr.  Deane  expended  8391.  upon  the  works  at 
Cashel  in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  and  1,478Z.  had 
been  laid  out  before  the  commencement  of  bis 
snperintendence ; 1201.  had  been  expended  on 
the  churches  at  Glendalough.  The  Norman 
chancel  arch  at  St.  Saviour’s  Priory  fell  afew  years 
ago,  but  it  will  be  restored.  Nearly  all  the  ring 
stones  have  been  found  among  the  rubbish.  The 
works  at  Ardmore  Cathedral  and  round  tower 
have  been  completed  at  a cost  of  3591.  The 
works  at  Ardfert  are  in  progress. 


THE  DURABILITY  OF  IMPREGNATED 
SLEEPERS. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  German  railway  engi. 
□eers  at  Constance,  Privy  Councillor  Fiiok  com- 
municated some  facts  regarding  the  preservation 
of  railway  sleepers  by  impregnation.  From  ob- 
servations made  on  the  Cologne  Mindeii  Railway 
and  on  the  Hanoverian  State  Railways,  it  appears 
that  the  durability  of  sleepers  depends  very  much 
on  the  different  methods  of  treatment  to  which 
they  are  eubjeoted  before  laying  down.  The 
resolts  obtained  at  the  above  railways  showed 
that — 

Pine  sleepers,  impregnated  with  chloride  of 
zinc,  after  being  in  use  for  twenty-one  years, 
required  renovation  in  the  proportion  of  31  per 
cent,  of  those  laid  down  ; 

Beech  sleepers,  impregnated  with  creosote, 
after  a use  of  twenty-two  years,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  46  per  cent. ; 

Oak  sleepers,  not  impregnated,  after  seven- 
teen years’  use,  in  the  proportion  of  49  per  cent. ; 

^ Oak  sleepers,  impregnated  with  chloride  of 
zinc,  after  seventeen  years,  in  the  proportion  of 
20'7  per  cent. 

In  all  these  cases  the  observations  were  made 
noder  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances, 
viz.,  the  sleepers  were  imbedded  in  good  and 
clean  ballast,  perfectly  drained. 

Pieces  out  ont  of  sleepers  remaining  in  the 
permanent  way,  after  the  lapse  of  the  above 
periods  of  observation,  showed  perfectly  sound 
oroas  sections. 

In  connexion  with  the  above  highly -satisfactory 
resnlta  obtained  with  impregnated  sleepers  on 
German  railways,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
similar  observations  have  been  made  for  a 
number  of  years  on  an  Austrian  railway, — the 
Kaiser  Ferdinands-Nordbahn,  It  appears  from 
them  that  renovation  was  found  to  be  necessary 
with — 

Oak  sleepers,  not  impregnated,  after  a use  of 
twelve  years,  in  the  proportion  of  74'48  per  cent. ; 

^ Oak  sleepers,  impregnated  with  chloride  of 
zinc,  after  seven  years,  in  the  proportion  of  3 -9 
per  cent. ; 

Oak  sleepers,  impregnated  with  tar-oil,  con- 
taining creosote,  after  six  years,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  0'09  per  cent,  j 

^ Pine  sleepers,  impregnated  with  chloride  of 
zino,  after  seven  years,  in  the  proportion  of 
4'46  per  cent. 

The  impregnated  pine  sleepers  upon  which 
the  above  observations  were  made  were  put 
down  in  1869,  in  the  stations  of  the  Milhrisoh- 
Scblesiscbe  Nordbahn.  Since  1869  and  1870, 
only  oak  sleepers,  previously  impregnated  with 
chloride  of  zino  or  with  tar-oil  containing  creo- 
BOte,  have  been  in  nse  on  the  Kaiser  Ferdinands- 
Nordbahn. 


ON  THE  DETERIORATION  CAUSED  BY 
FINING  IRONWORK  TO  STONE 
WITH  SULPHUR. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  it  has  been  the 
onstom  with  builders  and  stonemasons  to  affix 
iron  railing  and  work  of  a similar  nature  to 
stone  by  means  of  a tamping  of  sulphur. 

This  practice  has  been  followed,  not  merely  in 
the  case  of  light  and  cheap  work,  but  frequently 
where  durability  sbonld  have  been  the  first 
requisite,  A case  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in 
the  railings  surrounding  the  Bath  Mineral  Water 
Hospital,  where,  of  eighteen  iron  abutments 
used  to  support  the  heavy  railing  in  front  of  the 
establishment,  fourteen  have  more  or  less  shat- 


' tered  or  cracked  the  stonework  in  which  their 
lower  ends  were  imbedded,  on  account  of  com- 
bination with  the  sulphur  used  to  fix  them. 

From  the  known  affinity  of  sulphur  to  iron  it 
might,  from  the  first,  have  been  anticipated  that 
such  a combination  could  not  be  so  lasting  as 
the  more  old-fashioned  mode  of  tamping  with 
lead  j bub  from  no  immediate  apparent  injury 
resulting,  the  method  has  become  almost  general, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  all  work  affixed  in  this 
manner. 

The  first  drops  of  moisture  which  fall  on  the 
spot  where  the  snlpbur  touches  the  iron,  sets  np 
a chemical  action  between  the  two,  and  in  a few 
years  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  has  united 
with  iron  and  moisture,  forming  a true  hydrated 
sulphide  of  iron. 

During  the  formation  of  this  compound,  the 
whole  mass  swells  greatly,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  one  of  two  things  must  happen.  Either 
the  hydrated  sulphide  of  iron  is  forced  upwards 
out  of  the  hole,  or  the  stoue  itself  gives  way,  an 
incipient  crack  first  showing  itself,  followed  by 
two  or  three  others  radiating  from  the  hole  to 
the  edge  of  the  Btone;  or,  when  a number  of 
rods  are  set  in  a line,  the  stone  splits  in  two 
longitudinally. 

I&  is  nob  merely  the  softer  stones  which  are 
thus  ruptnred,  as  granite  itself  cannot  withstand 
the  gradually  accnmulating  force,  stones  of 
18  in.  by  18  in.  by  9 in.  being  frequently  broken 
in  this  manner. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  years  are  nsnally  re- 
quired before  the  stone  actually  breaks,  but  the 
action  may  be  followed  during  the  whole  period, 
at  first  by  the  solphar  becoming  discolonred 
by  what  appears  to  be  iron  rust,  but  ultimately 
by  turning  into  a very  hard  dark-brown  mass, 
which  is  a mixture  of  salphur  with  the  sulphide 
of  iron. 

Its  composition,  in  one  instance,  is  shown  by 


the  following  analysis: — 

Uncombined  salphur,  per  cent 3G  91 

Uncombined  water  3'Ofi 

Combined  iron  31’72 

„ sulphur  18T2 

„ water  10T8 

Total  99-99 


Showing  that  the  substance  consisted  of 

Sulphur .36'91  per  cent. 

Sulphideofiron  (hydrated)  60-02  „ 

Water  nncombined  3-06  ,, 

Of  course,  the  proportion  of  sulphur  and  sul- 
phide of  iron  varies  with  each  sample  ; another 
specimen  gave  37-2  per  cent,  of  free  sulphnr, 
and  62-8  per  cent,  of  hydrated  suphide  of  iron 
and  water  ; but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show 
that,  at  least  in  our  damp  atmosphere,  solphur 
should  never  be  need  for  affixing  iron  to  stone, 
for  when  the  stone  does  not  split  the  iron  is 
deteriorated,  being  frequently  corroded  within 
the  stone  to  the  extent  of  one-half  its  diameter, 
J.  W.  GATEnousE,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 


THE  NEW  ARCADE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  new  arcade  which  has  been  for  some 
time  past  in  course  of  erection  over  a portion 
of  the  Great  Westom  Railway  between  Mon- 
mouth -street  and  Temple -row,  Birmingham, 
was  opened  on  Monday  last,  the  28th  ult. 
The  style  of  architectnre  adopted  is  Italian 
freely  treated,  the  elevations,  which  com- 
prise four  stories,  rising  about  90  ft.  from  the 
ground  to  ridge  of  roof.  The  frontages,  espe- 
cially  the  one  in  Monmouth-atreet,  have  an  im- 
posing  appearance,  though  both  are  similarly 
treated.  A distinguishing  feature  in  each  of  the 
elevations  is  the  entrance,  which  consists  of  a 
lofty  archway  30  ft.  high  by  15  ft.  wide,  flanked 
by  richly  foliated  and  diapered  columns,  and 
fitted  wich  handsome  and  massive  iron  gates. 
The  spandrels  of  the  arohes  contain  bold  carvings 
of  allegorical  figures.  The  continuation  of  this 
story  on  either  side  is  marked  by  columns  similar 
to  those  already  described,  having  foliated 
capitals,  the  lower  portion  of  the  colnmns  being 
richly  carved  and  diapered,  and  surmounted  with 
a dentil  cornice,  which  completes  the  lower 
story.  The  upper  portion  of  the  elevation  is 
finished  with  pediments  and  pilasters,  sur- 
mounted with  vases  at  the  angles  and  at  con- 
venient points  along  the  front.  Crowning  the 
whole  is  a Mansard  roof  with  an  ornamental 
iron  crest. 

The  arcade,  which  comprises  nlnety-fonr  shops 
and  offices  (nearly  all  of  which  are  already  let), 
has  a glazed  roof,  divided  into  bays  by  massive 
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moulded  riba  or  principals,  filled  in  with  moulded 
framing,  each  pane  of  cast  plate-glass  being 
fixed  in  the  frame  in  single  sheets,  without  bars. 
The  spandrels  of  the  dome,  and  all  the  principal 
woodwork  of  the  roof,  have  received  a due  amount 
of  ornamentation.  At  night  the  arcade  is  lighted 
by  means  of  a large  chandelier  (placed  in  the 
dome,  and  about  midway  between  the  two 
entrances)  of  forty-two  lights,  arranged  in  two 
tiers  of  twenty-foor  and  eighteen  lights  respec- 
tively. The  chandelier  is  8 ft.  in  diameter,  and 
ll  fc.  long  in  the  bodywork,  and  weighs  nearly 
one  ton.  In  addition,  there  are  forty-four  four- 
light  candeh.bra,  and  forty-four  three-light 
pendents,  with  opal  globes,  arranged  along  either 
side  of  the  arcade.  The  whole  of  the  lamps 
used  iu  the  lighting  of  the  arcade  have  been 
manufactured  and  supplied  by  Messrs.  Best  & 
Lloyd,  of  the  Cambray  Works,  Handsworth.  The 
service-piping  and  tho  pipes  for  the  water  supply 
have  been  provided  by  Mr.  Thomas  Parkes, 
Broad. street.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward, 
of  Birmingham,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  H.  Lovett, 
of  Wolverhampton.  The  cost  is  stated  at  np. 
wards  of  60,0001. 


SIR  JAMES  FALSHAW,  BART.,  AND 
SIR  JOHN  STEELL,  R.S.A. 

Ok  the  gentlemen  whom  the  Queen  has 
honoured  iu  connexion  with  the  unveiling  of  tho 
Albert  Jlemorial,  Edinburgh, 

Sir  James  Falshaw,  Bart.,  is  the  only  Lord 
Provost  of  Editiborgh  who  has  been  created 
baronet  since  1838.  Sir  James  Falshaw  was 
for  a good  number  of  years  a railway  contractor, 
having  been  in  partnership  with  tho  famous  Mr. 
Brassey. 

Sir  John  Steell,  the  sculptor,  is  a native  of 
Aberdeen,  where  he  was  born  in  lSO-1,  and 
where  bis  father,  Mr.  John  Steel),  followed  the 
ocenpatiou  of  carver  and  gilder  in  Long-acre. 
We  learn  from  a Scotch  paper  that  after  receiving 
such  fine  art  education  as  Edinburgh  afforded, 
the  young  sculptor  went  to  Rome,  and  after 
studying  there  for  some  time,  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  soon  attracted  attention  by  a 
colo-sal  design  of  Alexander  and  Bucephalns. 
About  that  time  he  was  strongly  urged  by 
Chantrey  to  remove  to  London,  on  the  ground 
that  no  commission  for  an  important  piiblio 
. statue  iu  bronze  or  marble  bad  up  to  that  time 
been  entrusted  to  a sculptor  resident  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Steell,  however,  elected  to  remain  in  Edin. 
burgh,  and  his  steadfastnes.s  was  not  long  in 
meeting  its  reward.  In  a public  competition, 
his  design  was  selected  for  the  statue  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott ; and  among  the  important  works 
be  has  since  executed,  besides  the  Prince  Consort 
Memorial,  are  the  equestrian  statue  of  Wellington, 
and  the  pedestrian  statues  of  Lord  Melville,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  and  Allan  Ramsay,  for  Edinburgh ; 
statues  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Dalhouaie  and  the 
Right  Hon.  James  Wilson  for  Calcutta;  and  a 
replica  of  the  sitting  Scott  for  New  York. 


WHITWORTH’S  MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  specially  visited  the 
South  Kensington  collection  of  inatrumenta  on 
the  27th  of  July  to  explain  and  show  in  notion 
his  measuring  machines.  He  began  with  the 
foundation  and  source  of  all  truth  iu  mechanism 
— true  planes.  Sir  Joseph’s  true  planes  (No.  210 
in  catalogue)  are  hexagonal  plates  of  metal  sus- 
pended  by  three  points.  They  are  thus  obtained  : 
An  hexagonal  plate  is  planed  as  smooth  as  it 
can  be,  and  it  is  then  rubbed  against  another 
plate  similarly  prepared.  A little  oil  and  rouge 
is  smeared  over  the  surfaces,  and  the  friction 
removes  the  colouring  matter  from  all  points 
that  are  raised.  These  are  worked  down  with  a 
band  tool,  and  the  planes  are  again  tested  on 
one  another.  These  are  then  rubbed  against  a 
third  plate,  becanse,  althongh  the  two  might  fit 
accurately,  one  might  be  slightly  concave  and 
the  other  convex.  When  all  three,  however,  can 
be  in  turn  rubbed  on  one  another,  and  no 
colonring  matter  removed,  it  is  certain  that  true 
planes  are  prepared.  When  one  of  these  is  let 
fall  on  another,  no  metallic  sound  is  heard,  in 
conseqnence  of  the  intervening  "cushion”  of 
air.  Indeed,  one  will  move  about  on  another  so 
easily  as  to  appear  to  float.  It  is  only  after  con. 
aiderable  pressure  and  movement  that  the  air 
can  be  squeezed  out,  and  then  the  contact  is  so 
close  that  one  can  be  lifted  np  with  the  lower 
one  adhering.  These  true  planes  are  used  as 
I standards  for  several  other  inatrumenta.  The 
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next  machine  referred  to  (No.  211)  was  the 
measuriog  machine  for  making  different  gauges. 
The  microraeter.wheel  represents  1-10, 000th  of 
an  inch  ; and  Sir  Joseph  showed  by  a practical 
test  that  one  quarter  of  a division,  viz., 
l-40,000th  of  an  inch,  could  be  measured  in  the 
diameter  of  a cylinder  of  metal.  This  is  for 
“ rongh  workshop  use.”  Another  more  delicate 
machine  (No.  215)  measures  to  the  millionth  of 
an  inch.  The  screw  of  this  machine  has  twenty 
threads  to  the  inch,  the  screw-wheel  200  teeth, 
and  the  miorometer-wheel  is  divided  into  250, 
therefore  each  division  represents  the  one- 
millionth  of  an  inch.  The  end  of  the  fast 
headstock  and  the  end  of  the  movable  head, 
stock  are  true  planes  parallel  to  each  other  ; the 
ends  of  the  piece  to  be  measured  must  also  be 
parallel  true  planes;  the  feeling  piece  is  a piece 
of  steel  about  2-lOth  thick,  its  sides  being 
parallel  true  planes,  and  is  introduced  between 
the  standard  to  be  measured  and  the  true  plane 
at  the  end  of  the  fast  headstock ; when  the 
proper  adjustment  has  been  made,  the  movement 
of  the  micrometer-wheel  one  division,  viz.,  one- 
millionth  of  an  inch,  will  cause  the  feeling  piece 
to  be  suspended — friction  overcoming  gravity. 
The  power  of  measurement  and  the  true  plane 
are  the  two  great  elements  in  practical  me- 
chanics. An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  millionth 
of  an  inch  from  the  fact  that  if  a sheet  of 
foreign  letter  paper  were  divided  into  4,000 
thicknesses,  each  thickness  would  represent  the 
millionth  of  an  inch.  Sir  Joseph  said  he  would 
nor.  attempt  to  show  the  measuring  of  a millionth, 
because  it  had  to  be  done  in  a room  at  a tern, 
perature  of  62°‘  He  actually  made,  however, 
the  measurement  of  l-200,000th  of  an  inch. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  PRIZES. 

TSE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Tue  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi. 
neers  invite  communications,  of  a complete  and 
coniprehensive  character,  on  certain  subjects 
incLided  in  a list,  ss  well  as  on  other  analogous 
questions.  We  give  a few  of  them  : — 

The  Triangulation  Survoy,  and  Mapping  of  Conufries 
and  Districts,  including  the  astronomical  observations 
required  for  latitude  and  longitude,  the  measurement  of 
base',  the  description  of  the  different  instruments  and 
methods  employed,  the  reduction  of  the  observations, 
and  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  results. 

The  Levelling  of  Countries,  cither  by  apirit-levelling, 
vertical  angles,  barometers,  or  the  boUing.point  of  water ; 
with  a description  ofthe  instruments  employed,  the  reduc- 
tion of  observations,  and  degree  of  accuracy  of  the 
results. 

The  Tarieties  of  Clay,  and  their  respective  values  and 
treatment,  for  brick-making,  for  puddle,  and  for  the  con- 
struction ofEmbantmenta,  whether  for  railway  purposes, 
reservoirs,  or  dock  walls. 

The  Applioation  of  Steam  Machinery  for  excavating, 
and  the  cost  as  compared  with  hand  labour. 

The  Construction  of  Warehouses  and  other  Buildings 
for  Storing  Goods,  with  the  special  view  of  resisting 
fire,  and  the  relative  merits  of  atone,  brickwork,  iron, 
and  timber  for  that  object. 

Road-making,  with  special  reference  to  the  methods 
adopted  in  large  towns,  or  where  the  traffic  is  heavy, 
including  a comparison  of  the  first  cost,  maintenance, 
and  durability  of  the  different  systems. 

T he  different  systems  of  Sinking  Wells  for  foundations 
in  gravel  and  sandy  river  beds,  and  the  best  mode  of  obtain- 
ing foundations  where  the  sand  extends  to  depths  of  from 
60  fe,  to  8)  ft. 

The  arrangements  for  Erecting  large  numbers  of  girders, 
ofli'O  ft.  to  200  ft.  span,  over  rivers  whose  beds  are  almost 
dry  for  one-half  the  year,  and  are  flooded  for  the remainder 
of  the  year. 

The  Design  and  Construction  ofMaaonryDams  of  great 
height  for  retaining  water  in  Reservoirs. 

The  Storage  and  filtration  of  Water,  both  natural  and 
nrMficial. 

The  Distillation  of  Water  for  drinking  purposes. 

Tue  Constant  Service  of  Water  Supply,  with  special 
reference  to  its  introduction  into  the  Metropolis,  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  Intermittent  System. 

A History  of  any  Fresh-water  Channel,  Tidal  River,  or 
Estuary, —accompauiod  by  pUns  and  longitudinal  and 
cross  sections  of  the  same,  at  various  periods,  showing  the 
alterations  in  its  conditions, — including  notices  of  any 
wi-irks  that  may  have  been  executed  upon  it,  and  of  the 
effect  of  the  works. 


SUGGESTED  EXHUMATION  OF 
SHAKSPEaRE. 

Mr.  J.  P.\rker  Norris,  a well-known  American 
ShakspeareaTi,  contributes  the  following  article 
to  the  Philadelphia  Press  of  the  4th  of  August : 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  examination 
of  the  remains  of  Shakapeare  shonld  be  made 
by  opening  his  grave  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Shakspeare  died  in  April,  1616,  and  he  has, 
therefore,  been  dead  and  buried  just  260  years. 
Many  will  exclaim,  “ Of  what  benefit  will  this  be 
after  such  a lapse  of  time  ? Nothing  bnt  dust 
would  be  found  there.”  Are  we  sure  of  this  ? 
Very  often  the  features  and  clothing  of  the  dead 
arc  preserved  for  bnndreds  of  years  after  burial, 
and  on  opening  their  graves  wonderful  sights 


have  been  seen.  In  a few  minutes  all  oramble 
away,  and  nothing  but  dost  remains,  but  for  a 
short  time  the  illusion  is  wonderful.  A friend, 
residing  near  Stratford,  writes  us 

" Some  graves  of  the  Shakspeare  date  were  opened  at 
Church  Lawford  a few  years  ago,  and  the  figures,  faces, 
and  dresses  were  perfect,  but,  of  course,  iu  half  au  hour 
were  mere  heaps  of  dust.  Shakapeare's  grave  is  near  the 
Avon,  but  doubtless  he  was  buried  well  (in  a leaden  coffin, 
probably),  and  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a doubt  that, 
with  proper  precautions,  photographs  of  his  face  might  be 
taken  perfectly.  Surely  the  cud  does  justify  the  means 
here.  It  is  not  to  satisfy  mere  idle  curiosity.  It  is  not 
mere  relic-raongering ; it  is  simply  to  secure  for  posterity 
what  we  could  give,— an  exact  representation  of  the  great 
poet  as  he  lived  and  died.  Surely  this  is  justifiable,  at 
least  it  is  allowable,  in  the  absence  of  any  authentic 
portrait.  Sorely  such  a duty  might  be  almost  reverently 
done.  1 doubt,  after  all,  if  it  will  be;  but  I am  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  trial,  and  if  no  remains  were 
found  no  harm  would  be  done,  the  ‘ curse  ’ to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  People  who  have  pet  projects  about 
portraits  would  not  like  to  have  all  their  neat  and  logical 
arguments  rudely  knocked  on  the  head,  but  where  should 
we  all  be  if  no  Sbakspesre  at  all  were  found,  but  only  a 
bundle  of  musty  old  MSS.  in  Lord  Bacon’s  ‘fine  Roman 
hand  ? ' After  all,  I am  rather  nervous  about  the  result 
of  such  an  exhumation.  But,  seriously,  I see  no  reason 
why  it  shonld  not  be  made.  A legal  friend  here  long  ago 
suggested  (humorously,  uot  professionally,  of  course)  that 
the  ‘curse’  might  be  escaped  by  employing  a woman 
(‘cursed  be  he'),  and  women  would  compete  for  the 
honour !" 

There  have  been  many  graves  opened,  in  cases 
where  their  tenants  have  been  buried  far  longer 
than  Shakspeare,  and  very  often  the  features  and 
clothing  were  recognisable  j and  still  more  often 
were  the  skeletons  perfect.  It  is  true  that  they 
soon  crumbled  to  dust,  but  they  remained  whole 
long  enough  for  photographs  to  be  taken  of  them. 
History  furnishes  ns  with  many  cases  where  the 
tombs  of  kings  and  queens  have  been  opened, 
and  their  bodies  appeared  quite  perfect  for  a 
short  time.  William  the  Conqueror  died  in  1087, 
and  in  1542  a post-moHem  examination  of  his 
body  was  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Bayeni.  Miss 
Strickland  (from  whom  we  take  these  references) 
says  : — “ On  removing  the  stone  cover,  the  body, 
which  was  corpulent,  and  exceeding  in  stature 
the  tallest  man  then  known,  appeared  as  entire 
as  when  it  was  first  buried.  Within  the  tomb  lay 
a plate  of  copper-gilt,  on  which  was  engraved  au 
inscription  in  Latin  verse.  The  Bishop,  who  was 
greatly  surprised  at  finding  the  body  in  such 
perfect  preservation,  caused  a painting  to  be 
executed  of  the  Royal  remains,  in  the  state  in 
which  they  then  appeared,  by  the  best  artist  in 
Caen,  and  caused  it  to  behnngupon  the  abbey  wall, 
opposite  to  the  monument.”  ...  Open  the  grave 
reverently,  have  the  photographers  ready,  and 
the  moment  the  coffin  lid  is  removed,  if  there  be 
any,  e.xpose  the  plates  and  sea  what  will  be  the 
result.  Then  close  up  the  grave,  and  if  nothing 
is  accomplished  no  harm  would  be  done,  and 
people  would  rest  satisfied. 


LIVERPOOL  LABOURERS’  DWELLINGS 
COMPANY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Labonrers’ 
Dwellings  Company  (Limited)  was  held  on  the 
23rd  nit.,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Bowring  in  the  chair. 
The  report  of  the  directors  was  as  follows  : — 

“ The  directors  beg  to  preseuttheir  fifth  annual  report, 
together  with  the  Oalance-Bbeet  and  profit  and  loss 
account,  for  the  jesr  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1876,  which 
Mr.  Chilton  has  been  kind  enough  to  audit.  The  result 
shows  considerable  and  satisfactory  improvement  in  the 
amount  of  rent  received,  which  it  will  be  noticed  has  in- 
creased  from  1,633L  If’e.  7d.  in  1875  to  1,7091.  lOe.  9d.  in 
1876.  On  the  other  baud,  the  unavoidable  increase  in  the 
amount  expended  for  repairs,  and  the  increase  in  the  gas 
accounts,  havo  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  increase 
in  the  receipts,  and  this,  with  a slight  increase  in  the  re- 
maining expenses,  has  reduced  the  net  profit  to  a sum 
slightly  below  that  of  last  year.  The  balance  of  profit  on 
the  present  year’s  working  amounts  to  703L  3s.  -Id.; 
adding  to  this  the  sum  of  36L  lls.  8d.  brought  forward 
from  last  year,  there  remains  a sum  of  7391.  los.,  which  is 
available  for  dividend.  Of  this  sum  the  directors  recom- 
mend  that  7'  21.  198.  be  applied  in  payment  of  a dividend 
of  88.  6d.  per  share,  being  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  that  the  balance  of  361.  163.  be  carried  for- 
ward to  next  year.” 

The  superintendent,  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  his  re- 
port from  June,  1875,  to  22nd  August,  1876,  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  132  cottages  of  the 
company,  inhabited  by  about  1,000  persons, 
stated  that  there  had  been  ten  deaths,  viz,,  one 
an  adult  female,  from  consumption ; an  infant, 
from  fever ; two  from  acoidents,  and  six  of 
infants  from  ordinary  diseases.  There  had  been 
four  oases  of  scarlet  fever,  in  all  of  which  the 
patients  bad  recovered. 


White  Lead. — Mr.  E.  Milner,  of  Warrington, 
has  patented  a method  of  manofacturing  white 
lead  by  forcing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  basic  salts 
of  lead  held  in  a solution  of  chlorine  to  a definite 
result  as  indicated  by  tests. 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  PADDINGTON  BATHS 
AND  WASHHOUSES. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Paddington  Baths  and 
Washhouse  Commissioners,  held  on  the  the  22nd 
ult.,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a gymnasium 
in  the  first-class  swimming-bath  during  the 
winter  months.  Incidentally,  the  chairman  said 
the  time  had  arrived  when  it  became  necessary 
for  them  to  pay  off  the  half-yearly  interest  upon 
the  money  borrowed,  amounting  to  1,0661.  78.  9d., 
and  they  had  applied  to  the  Vestry  for  that 
amount ; but  the  patronage  they  had  received 
had  been  so  great,  there  having  been  200,000 
bathers  and  washers  sinoe  January  Ist,  that  the 
Commissioners  would  be  enabled  to  pay  the 
amount  out  of  their  receipts,  and  consequently 
would  not  have  to  spend  the  money  from  the 
rates.  Such  a state  of  things  must,  he  felt  sure, 
be  highly  gratifying  to  the  Commissioners,  more 
especially  as  the  great  sucoesa  of  the  establish- 
ment  realised  their  expectations. 


ACTIONS  BY  JOINERS  FOR  ALLEGED 
WRONGFUL  DISMISSAL. 

On  the  23d  ult.,  three  cases  were  disposed  of 
at  the  Edinburgh  Small  Debt  Court,  which  arose 
in  connexion  with  the  recent  demonstration  of 
Foresters  in  the  city.  The  pursuers  were  joiners 
in  the  employment  of  Alexander  Clunas,  bnilder, 
West  Gilmore-place,  and  they  claimed,  in  the 
first  place,  payment  of  suras  due  for  work  per- 
formed between  the  2nd  and  8th  of  Anguat; 
and,  secondly,  a week’s  wages  in  lien  of  alleged 
wrongful  dismissal. 

The  case  of  the  parsners  was  rounded  on  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  on  the  forenoon  of  the  7th  ult.  they  asked  the 
foreman  for  permission  to  attend  the  Foresters’  demon- 
Btretion,  and  that  this  liberty  was  granted  by  him.  On 
the  following  morning,  however,  a notice  dismissing  the 
workmen  wfco  had  absented  themselves  was  received  from 
Mr.  Clunas  and  communicated  to  the  pursuers  by  the 
foreman.  ■’ 

In  defence,  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  Mr 
Clunas  had  visited  the  workshop  on  the  morning  of  the 
demonstration,  that  he  then  intimated  to  the  workmen 
that  he  had  a pressing  job  on  hand  at  Leith,  and  that 
therefore  the  pursuers  might  consider  themselves  dis- 
missed if  they  neglected  their  work  in  order  to  witness  tho 
demonstration. 

Counsel  having  been  heard, 

The  Sherifi’  pointed  oot  that  the  question  of  permission 
to  attend  the  demonstration  had  been  raised  in  the  work- 
shop while  Mr.  Clunas  was  present,  and  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  the  men  were  not  entitled  to  proceed  upon 
leave  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  foreman 
His_  Lordship  accordingly  held  that  the  defender  was 
justified  in  dismissing  two  of  the  pursuers, — John  Steven- 
son, Upper  Grove  Place,  and  Andrew  Davies,  Caledonian 
Crescent,— who  had  remained  away  the  whole  afternoon. 
In  each  of  those  cases  3 1 s.  of  expenses  was  allowed  to  the 
defender,  but  decree  was  given  to  the  pursuers  for  the 
vvages  due  to  them  in  respect  of  work  performed.  In  the 
third  case,— that  of  John  Slater,  Dairy  Park  Terrace  — 
the  sheriff  decerned  for  the  amount  claimed,  without  ex- 
penses, in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  tho  pursuer  had 
only  been  half  an  hour  absent  from  the  workshop 


THE  AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY,  NEW  YORK. 

Illustrations  showing  the  general  plan  of  the 
buildings  to  be  constructed  for  the  use  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  on  laud 
adjoining  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  now 
approaching  completion,  are  given  in  the  Ameri- 
can  Architect. 

An  appropriation  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  mad©  by  the  State  Legislature,  to  be 
expended  on  this  building  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Parks ; and  the  ground 
formerly  known  as  Manhattan-squarehavingbeen 
selected  as  asite, plans  adapted  to  the  prospective 
needs  of  the  institution  were  prepared  in  con- 
sultation with  the  trustees,  who  are  the  owners 
ofthe  collections  which  the  building  is  intended 
to  oontain.  The  design  by  Messrs.  Vaux  & 
Mould,  as  accepted,  contemplates  the  construc- 
tion of  twelve  sections  corresponding  with  the 
present  one,  and  connected  together  by  an 
octagonal  hall,  by  a building  in  the  centre  of 
each  front,  and  by  a group  of  buildings  at  each 
angle. 

“ Every  section  is  intended  to  contain  a 
ground-floor,  a principal  floor  with  gallery,  and 
a third  floor,  for  exhibition  of  specimens;  also  a 
fourth  floor,  subdivided  into  rooms,  for  the  use  of 
advanced  students.  The  arrangement  for  the 
inbroduobionof  daylight  is  novel  in  one  particular, 
lu  each  of  the  cases  for  the  exhibition  of  apeci- 
mens,  on  the  two  principal  floors,  the  usually  dark 
end  close  to  the  wall  is  to  be  glazed  with  ground 
glass,  and  lighted  through  a comparatively  small 
slit,  left  for  the  purpose  in  the  pier  between  the 
windows.  The  building  is  fireproof,  and  of 
granite  and  brick  e.xteriorIy.” 
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The  elevation  published  gives  no  suggestion 
■whatever  of  the  purpose  of  the  building,  and  is 
inferior  as  a design  to  some  other  works  by  the 
Game  very  capable  firm. 


ROMAN  SOMERSET. 

Tub  Timed  of  October  2.\  1375,  on  Imperial  Antiqui- 
ties, says, — “ Few  Englishmen  hare  realised  the  extent  to 
whiijh  Britain  had  once  become  Roman."  Many  a tomb- 
stone is  preserved,  snch  ns  parents  raised  to  the  mane*  of 
the  most  dutiful  child,  or  the  s-weetest  daughter  (hjia 
dulcissima).  The  mythology  preached  on  these  remains 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  thing  to  trace  in  them. 
But  we  are  often  enlightened  about  it.  I,  for  one,  being 
a native  of  Somersetshire,  and  knowing  the  beautiful  city 
of  Bath  from  my  childhood,  experienced  a return  of  that 
peculiar  hereditary  pride  which,  as  a cosmopolite,  I have 
not  cultivated,  on  reading  the  Reverend  Prebendary 
Soarth's  very  able  paper  on  “ Roman  Somerset”  in  the 
guilder  of  the  5th  ult.  It  states  that  the  first  thing 
to  be  noticed  is  the  ancient  name  of  Roman  Bath,  which 
has  always  been  a fruitful  subject  of  discussion.  “Is  it 
Aques  Solid,  CT  Aquce  Sulu  I There  are  altars  inscribed 
I)ea  Sul,  and  there  is  as  good  authority  for  Aqua  Solis. 
Sul,  in  ancient  English,  seems  to  have  been  synonymous 
with  Sol, — the  eye  of  the  world,  or  soul  of  the  universe.” 
dfunquam  dormio,  1 beg  to  add.  The  word  soul  is  from 
the  Saxon,  and  in  some  of  the  cognate  languages  ap- 
proaches very  near  the  word  Sul,  and  expres'es  inward 
illumination.  Sul  is  connected  with  Hinervi,  the  Goddess 
of  Wisdom,  and  Minerva  with  Sul,  the  Ood  {not  Goddess) 
of  Illumination.  I have  not  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary  at  liand,  but  I havemy  “ old  Bailey,"  whereiu 
I find  that  Yapl,  or  Yispid,  is  the  Saxon  for  sonl ; Sxel, 
Danish;  Siele,  Dutch;  Seele,  Teutonic,  the  principle  ot 
life.  >'ow  the  Sun,  the  soul— source  of  life,  ever  was 
(and  probably  ages  anterior  to  tree  and  serpent 
worship,  the  most  ancient  religion  of  the  world.  .See 
Fergusaon’s  great  work  on  “Tree  and  Serpent  Wor- 
ship”) deified  in  some  religious  form  us  the  great 
attribute  of  universal  lifi*.  And  now  I turn  to 
the  Builder  of  the  7th  of  August,  1876,  for  elucida- 
tion from  the  second  article  on  “ The  Basilica  of  St. 
Clemenl’a,  Rome.”  I collect  that  the  god  Uithrat  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  that  the  Mythraio  mysteries  were 
performed  in  some  form,  a?  was  tree  and  serpent  worship, 
ages  before  the  Mosaic  chronology  was  compiled  ; and 
thstthe  Mythraic  worship  was  in  its  essence  a deification 
of  Nature,  and  was  first  introduced  into  Italy  by  the 
fleet  of  Pompev,  when  it  returned  to  Ostia  in  6S7 
A.M.C-,  after  finally  defeating  the  pirates  of  Cilicia,  but 
that  it  was  not  well  known  till  the  second  century  A D. 
It  was  derived  from  the  Persians,  who  worshipped  the 
Sun  under  the  title  of  Zor-Aster.  and  they  on  tneir  part 
derived  it  from  the  Chaldean  Magi.  Mithras,  whose 
symbol  was  fire,  and  who  was  supreme  in  the  raovable 
planets,  wss  a mediator  between  man  and  Hormisdas,  the 
benignant  deity  ; and  his  principal  work  was  to  olfvr  ex- 
piatnry  sacrifice  for  the  human  race.  The  Romans 
dedicated  altars  to  Mithras,  invariably,  Deus  Solinvictus 
MithTa,—Soli  iuviclo  Mithra.  And  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian  the  worship  of  the  Sun  was  substituted  for  that  of 
all  the  gods.  And,  says  the  Times,  already  referred  to,  ‘ a 
common  dedication,  even  when  the  soldiers  are  not 
Orientals,  is  to  the  Sun-Qod  Mithras,"  An  inscription 
frequently  occurs  “to  the  ancient  gods"  (Dibus 
Teteribus),  ns  if  the  worshippers  who  used  thisreraarkalile 
dative  protested  against  the  approach  of  a uew,  and,  as 
they  held  it,  pernicious  superstition,  the  worship  of 
Mithras  or  Christianity.  It  is  doubtful  if  at  this  time  the 
ancient  heathen  ornament— the  ero^s,  was  adopt^  as  a 
Christian  symbol.  From  Burnouf's  “ Essai  sur  le  » eda, 
•we  obtain  a beautiful  passage,— “ Natural  objects  were 
only  adored  as  manifestations  of  Brahma  the  Supra,  the 
immutable,  the  eternsl,  of  whom  it  was  said,— Ouo 

sovereign  rulerpervades  this  world,  He  is  called  ladra, 

Milra,  Yaruna,  Agni,— that  which  is  one.  But  the  wise 
called  him  by  many  names,  of  what  they  believed  to  be  his 
greatestmanifestaiions,  his  various  personifications. 

From  Lieutenant  H.  Cole’s  valuable  work,— “The 
Archmological  Survey  of  India,”  I collect  that  the 
ruined  temple  ot  Martland,  in  Kashmir,  Ranapuraswami, 
or  Ranesa,  though  not  the  most  ancient,  is  tho  most  im- 
pressive and  the  grandest,  and  not  more  ancient  than 
A.D.  360,  whereas  the  most  ancient  temple  Sye-hteswara 
on  the Takt-i-Inliman-hill  at  Kashmir,  dates  B.C.  230.  The 
temple  at  Martland  nas  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy  in  respect  to  its  age  and  dedication.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Son 
Malan:  Matan  being  a corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Mart- 
land  or  the  Nun,— whose  worshippers  were  devotees  of 
JiilES  SlBlDE. 

A NEW  THOROUGHFARE. 

SiRj I hear  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 

Works  have  given  instrnotioDS  to  their  engineer 
and  architect  to  prepare  plana  for  a better 
thorou^rhfare  from  Tottenham  •court -road  to 
Charing.cross.  It  would.  I think,  be  a good 
opportunity  of  making  a West-end  boulevard.  To 
that  effect,  if  they  made  the  new  thoroughfare 
110  ft.  ■wide,  viz.,  60  ft.  for  road  and  two  foot- 
pavements  of  25  ft.  each ; and  a row  of  trees 
planted  at  the  enrb,  at  either  side  of  the  new 
street,  it  would  be  a grand  improvement. 

In  Paris  they  allow  more  width  for  foot-pave- 
ment  than  we  do  here  for  planting  of  trees,  so  as 
not  to  give  darkness  to  the  rooms.  I think  that 
inconvenience  will  be  found  with  Northiimber- 
land-avenne  in  a few  years,  when  the  present 
trees  will  have  crown  to  a moderate  size. 

J.  W. 


THE  COST  OF  ERECTING  BOARD 
SCHOOLS, 

Mr.  Forster’s  Elementary  Education  Act  has 
been  the  cause  of  some  activity  in  the  building 
trades.  From  a report  just  presented  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  we  learn 
that: — “Up  to  Michaelmas,  1875,  616  schools 
bad  been  erected,  and  113  enlarged,  at  a cost  of 
2,721,587Z.,  providing  accommodation  for  264,485 
children,  at  a cost  per  head  of  lOZ.  Ss.  lOd. 
There  were  in  course  of  erection  480  schools,  and 
in  course  of  enlargement  48,  ■which,  when  com- 
pleted, would  provide  accommodation  for  189,569 
additional  scholars,  nt  an  estimated  coat  of 
1,917,657Z.,  or  lOZ.  23.  4d.  per  head.  So  that 
the  addition  to  the  school  provision  of  the 
country,  when  the  sobools  in  course  of  erection 
and  enlargement  at  Michaelmas  last  are  com- 
pleted,  through  the  agency  of  School  Boards, 
will  have  been  454,054  obiidren,  at  a cost  of 
4,639,214,  or  lOZ.  48.  4d.  per  head.’’ 


THE  CABMEN’S  SHELTER  MOVEMENT. 

Leeds. — On  Monday  week  the  Leeds  Town 
Council  resolved  without  disoussiou  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  powers  to  enable  the  Corporation, 
as  Surveyors  of  Highways,  to  permit  the  erection 
of  suitable  buildings  on  the  highways  within  the 
borough  of  Leeds  for  the  shelter  of  persons 
engaged  in  driving  conveyances  used  by  tbs 
public. 

A correspondent  writes  as  follows  on  the 
above  : — So  far  as  I can  learn,  Leeds  will  be  the 
only  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  (if  the 
powers  are  granted)  will  have  Parliamentary 
authority  for  permitting  the  erection  of  cabmen’s 
shelters  on  the  highways. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Importation  of  Sfonemosons  froin  America,- 
It  is  stated  that  200  stonemasons  have  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Glasgow  to  work  for  a Scotch 
builder. 

Southport. — In  consequence  of  the  inability  of 
the  operatives  to  carry  it  on  any  farther,  the 
joiners’  strike  at  Southport,  which  has  lasted 
since  the  Istof  April,  has  now  come  to  a close. 
The  matters  in  disputo  were  alterations  in  rales, 
and  an  advance  of  Id.  per  hour  in  wages.  The 
employers  first  made  an  offer  of  SJd.  per  hour 
on  the  Ist  of  April,  and  9d.  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
which,  being  refused  by  the  men,  was  withdrawn  ; 
after  which  the  masters  took  their  stand  at  8^d., 
and  resolved  to  go  no  farther.  The  men,  find- 
ing that  if  they  did  not  do  something  towards  a 
settlement  they  would  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  having  their  places  filled  up  by  other  men  at 
the  masters’  terms,  have  resolved  to  close,  after 
having  been  out  since  the  above  date. 

Bristol. — The  strike  of  builders’  labourers  at 
Bristol,  which  comraenoed  on  the  7th  ult.,  termi- 
nated on  the  26ch  ult.,  an  advance  of  a half- 
penny per  hour  being  accepted.  Three-farthings 
had  been  demanded. 

Qlasgow. — At  a meeting  of  the  joiners  on 
strike  in  Glasgow  on  the  22nd  ult.,  it  was  stated 
that  one  of  the  large  employers  of  labour  bad 
signed  the  bye-laws,  and  that  the  number  of 
operatives  now  on  strike  did  not  exceed  200. 

Warrington. — The  glasscutters  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Edward  Bolton,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Orford-lane  Glass-works,  have  struck  work.  For 
some  years  they  have  been  engaged  on  “ day- 
work,”  bnt  recently  a notice  was  given  to  the 
men  that  they  would  have  to  work  by  the  piece, 
and  they  were  served  with  a fortnight’s  notice. 
The  men  presented  a list  of  prices  to  their  em- 
ployer,  but  it  was  rejected  as  exorbitant.  Sub- 
sequently, on  a consultation  with  the  Birming- 
ham  delegation  of  the  Flint  Glasscutters'  Asso- 
ciation,  seventeen  of  the  ninety-eight  articles, 
with  their  scale  of  prices,  were  accepted.  The 
men,  however,  refused  to  go  in  unless  the  whole 
of  their  prices  were  accepted,  and  their  master 
refuses  to  alter  the  terms  of  reconciliation  which 
he  has  proposed. 


Northampton.  — " J-  B.”  says  : Some  time 
ago  I noticed  in  the  Builier  an  account  of  a 
resolution  made  to  rebuild  the  church  at  Isorth- 
amptoD  (I  am  staying  here  for  a few  days),  and 
I see  they  have  commenced  already.  Messrs. 
Hale  & Sons,  of  Salisbury,  are  the  builders. 


Fatal  Fall  of  Buildings  at  Sheffield. — A 
few  days  ago  a large  portion  of  some  buildings 
which  were  in  courf-e  of  removal  to  make  way 
for  the  new  Firth  University  buildings  in  Bjw- 
street,  Sheffield,  fell  with  a great  crash,  burying 
beneath  them  the  contractor,  Mr.  John  Batters- 
ley,  who  had  jnat  called  to  inspect  the  work,  and 
slightly  injuring  bis  son  on  the  leg.  Mr. 
Battorsley  was  killed  instantaneously. 


CHURCH-BUILUING  NEWS. 

Baheartj. — The  parish  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Babcary  (near  Soraerton)  was  re-opened 
on  August  9th,  after  the  erection  of  a now  north 
aisle  (accommodating  fifty-five  worshippers),  tho 
putting  a uew  roof  to  the  nave,  and  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  chancel,  besides  other 
smaller  improvements  hereafter  particularised. 
The  west  gallery,  a'so,  which  formerly  blocked 
up  the  interesting  Edwardian  tower-arch,  of 
much  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  ohurob, 
has  been  taken  down.  The  new  aisle  is  divided 
from  tho  nave  by  three  segmentally-pointed 
arches,  with  pillars  of  quatrefoil  section.  This 
aisle  has  an  open-timber  roof,  with  moulded 
purlins,  and  is  covered  with  lead,  having  a 
parapet.  The  ancient  Perpendicular  windows 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  have  been  reset  in 
the  new  aisle.  The  seats  are  of  pitch-pine,  with 
solid  moulded  square  ends.  The  walls  are  built 
of  local  stone,  with  Ham. hill  dressings.  The 
windows  to  the  nave,  tower,  and  aisle,  have  been 
glazed  with  rolled  cathedral  glass,  of  different 
tints,  contrasted  with  plain  white  glass.  The 
nave  roof  is  an  open  one.  The  church  is 
warmed  by  one  of  Porritt’s  underground  stoves. 
Externally  the  roofs  are  covered  with  the  local 
stone  slating.  The  cost  has  been  about  870Z. 
Messrs.  Merrick  & Son,  of  Glastonbury,  were 
the  builders,  and  Mr.  Fevrey,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  B,  Ferrey,  the  architects. 

Broionsover. — On  the  22nd  July,  tho  little 
chapel -of. ease  of  Brownsover  was  re-opened  for 
divine  service,  after  restoration  at  the  hands  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Soott.  Although  seven-eighths  of  the 
chapel  is  entirely  new,  the  general  aim  has  been 
to  retain  and  to  restore  all  the  old  features,  in 
order  to  show  what  the  bnilding  has  been,  and 
the  old  materials  have  been  re-used  as  far  as 
they  possibly  could  be.  In  the  chancel,  the  sedilia 
on  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  is  made  sufficiently 
wide  for  two  seats.  Massive  oak  stalls,  to  seat 
three  persons  on  cither  side,  have  been  provided, 
in  addition  to  the  clergy  seats.  The  old  pulpit 
has  been  replaced  by  a specimen  of  Belgian  art. 
The  panels  are  of  carved  oak.  In  the  south 
side,  near  to  the  pulpit,  a window  was  found  in 
the  wpJI,  and  this  has  been  carefully  preserved 
and  replaced.  All  the  windows  of  the  ohurob 
are  the  narrow  lancet  shape.  The  roof  is  new, 
not  a vestige  of  the  original  one  remaining,  and 
is  of  oak,  to  harmonise  with  the  remainder  of 
the  building.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Fast,  of  JEelton  Mo'wbray, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  Hanuoford, 
olerk  of  the  works. 

Privett. — A new  parish  church  at  Privett,  near 
Alton,  Hants,  is  in  course  of  erection,  at  the  sole 
cost  of  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  of  Basing  Park.  The 
new  church,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
one,  is  in  the  Early  English  style  ot  architecture, 
and  will  have  seats  for  about  300  persons.  The 
spire  will  be  170  fo.  high.  Mr.  Blomfield  is  the 
architect. 

Leatlierhead. — A new  chapel  for  St.  John’s 
Foundation  School,  Leatherhead,  is  in  coarse  of 
erection.  The  chapel  is  to  be  Gothic  in  style, 
with  flint  and  stone  dressings  and  stone  inside, 
and  will  seat  about  250  persons.  The  probable 
cost  will  be  4,OOOZ.,  and  1.6C0Z.,  are  still 
required.  The  architects  are  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ferrey  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Good ; and  the  builders, 
Messrs.  Goddard  &,  Sons,  of  Farnham  and 
Dorking. 

East  Knoyle, — The  church  of  St.  Mary,  East 
Kuoyle,  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration  at 
cost  of  IjOOOZ.  Toe  church  is  remarkable 
externally  for  its  square  grey  weatherbeaten 
tower,  which  rises  to  tho  height  of  66  ft.,  and  is 
built  of  Tisbury  and  green  local  stone.  The 
edifice,  which  was  originally  cruciform,  had  in 
1829  and  1845  two  aisles  added  on  the  north  and 
south  sides,  and  at  the  same  time  an  addition 
was  made  to  the  large  western  gallery.  The 
Rector,  the  Rev.  R.  N.  Milford,  having,  with  the 
unanimoua  consent  of  the  parishioners,  obtained 
a faculty  for  the  removal  of  the  gallery,  the  re- 
seating of  the  church,  and  the  erection  of  an 
organ-chamber,  these  improvements  have  been 
carried  out  according  to  the  plana  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Blomfield. 

Wimhorne, — The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  conse- 
crated the  new  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  at  Wimhorne,  on  tho  17th  ult.  The 
now  edifice  has  been  built  and  endowed  by  the 
Rev.  Carr  J.  Glynn,  of  Wicebampton.  The 
structure  has  been  designed  in  the  Early  English 
style.  The  outside  walling  is  of  red  Farehatn 
brick,  pointed  with  black  mortar,  and  dressed 
1 with  Doulting  stone,  and  the  inside  walla  are 
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stnccoed,  the  interior  stonework  being  of  Bath 
stone.  The  church  consists  of  a nave  71  ft. 
long  by  24  ft.  wide,  with  a north  and  sooth 
transept  each  16  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide.  The 
roof  is  open,  and  filled  in  with  plaster  between 
the  rafcers,  which  are  varnished.  At  the  east 
end  there  is  an  apsidal  chancel,  and  a double 
bell.cot  crowns  the  roof  at  the  west  end.  The 
cost  of  the  ohnrch  and  fittings,  which  are  com. 
plete,  amoonted  to  2,500J.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  W.  Fletcher,  of  Wimborne;  and  Mr.  A. 
Green,  of  Blandford,  was  the  builder. 

North  Piddle. — The  parish  church  of  North 
Piddle,  Worcestershire,  has  been  re-opened, 
after  rebuilding.  The  old  church  had  become  so 
dilapidated  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  restoration  ; 
it  was  therefore  determined  to  take  down  the  old 
and  erect  a new  church  on  the  same  site.  The 
new  structure  is  Early  Decorated  in  style,  and  its 
superficial  dimensions  are  much  the  same  as  the 
former  one.  It  consists  of  a nave,  35  ft.  by 
18  ft.  6 in.,  and  chancel,  19  ft.  by  16  ft.  6 in., 
the  latter  being  divided  from  the  nave  by  a 
monlded  arch  supported  upon  red  Mansfield 
stone  shafts,  having  corbels  and  richly-carved 
caps.  The  ancient  font,  as  well  as  the  piscina 
and  credence  table,  having  undergone  careful 
restoration,  are  replaced  in  their  former  posi- 
tions. These,  with  the  esoeption  of  the  old 
walling  stone,  were  the  only  parts  of  the  origi- 
nal structure  that  !conld  be  adapted  for  re-use. 
The  church  provides  for  100  sittings.  The  de. 
sign  provided  for  a vestry,  but  its  erection, 
owing  to  a want  of  funds,  is  deferred  for  the 
present.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Warner,  contractor,  of 
Malvern  Link,  from  the  designs  and  nnder  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry  Howe,  architect, 
Worcester.  The  total  cost,  including  internal 
fittings,  is  about  1,2501. 

Eandsworih.— On  the  9th  nib.  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  buildings  in  connexion  with  the  restoration 
of  the  pariah  ohnrch  at  Handswortb,  with  full 
Masonic  rites.  The  portions  of  the  old  structure 
pulled  down  are  those  erected  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  The  earliest  portion  of  the  old 
building  was  of  Norman  construction,  and  was 
probably  erected  when  the  manor  of  Hands- 
worth  was  held  by  the  Paries  family,  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  church  diflTers  from  the 
usual  style  of  village  churches  in  having  the 
tower  placed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  instead  of  being  either  central  or  western. 
The  next  oldest  portion  of  the  church  was  the 
chancel  and  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  which 
had  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Decorated 
period.  These  portions  of  the  church  are  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  erected  when  the  manor  was 
held  by  the  Somerys,  Lords  of  Dudley  Castle.  Of 
the  original  nave  little  can  be  traced,  the  arcade 
separating  it  from  the  north  aisle  having  been 
removed  during  alterations  made  in  1820,  when 
the  westward  end  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt. 
The  Watt  Chapel  will  not  be  touched,  and  the 
east  elevation  of  the  chancel  and  Wyrley  Chapel 
will  not  be  interfered  with.  The  old  windows 
on  the  south  side  will  be  restored,  and  the  wall 
taken  down  and  rebuilt,  it  being  considerably  out 
of  the  perpendicular.  The  church  will  be  ex- 
tended  23  ft.  westward,  and  the  nave  will  be 
23  ft.  3 in.  in  width,  by  89  ft.  6 in.  long ; the 
chancel  wall  25  ft.  long.  There  will  be  two 
north  aisles,  84  ft.  long,  with  the  Wyrley  Chapel 
in  addition  j and  a south  aisle  65  ft.  long,  at  the 
east  end  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  an  open- 
ing into  the  tower.  The  old  tower  arch  will  be 
restored,  so  that  the  present  vestry  can  be 
available  for  seats.  The  church  will  accommo- 
date, when  finished  1,000  persons  in  open  seats, 
without  galleries.  The  work  is  being  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Wilson  & Son,  builders,  Soho- 
hill,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin, 
architect,  Birmingham.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  between  7,OOOi.  and  8,0001. 

Witton  Parh. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  at  Witton  Park  Iron  Works,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  has  been  laid.  The  new  ecclesiastical 
district  which  the  church  has  been  formed  out 
of  is  the  ancient  parish  of  Escomb,  and  contains 
a population  of  about  10,000,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  families,  have  been 
brought  together  within  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years  by  the  opening  of  the  iron  works  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Bolckow  & Vaughan,  of  Middles- 
brough, The  church,  which  is  situated  within  a 
few  minutes’  walk  of  the  railway  station,  will  be 
in  the  Early  English  style,  and  will  consist  of  a 
nave,  cbanoel  (apsidal  in  form),  vestry,  and 
organ.chamber.  There  will  be  seats  for  about 
300;  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  2,2001., 


exclusive  of  site,  which  has  been  given  by 
Messrs.  Bolckow  & Vaughan,  whoalso  contribute 
2001.  towards  the  cost.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Ross  & Lamb,  Darlington  ; and  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Simpson  & Cowling,  of  the 
same  town. 

Burivarton. — The  new  church  at  Burwarton, 
nine  miles  from  Bridgnorth,  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Viscount  Boyne,  was  consecrated  on  the 
10th  ult.  Tfte  ohnrch  is  built  of  warm-coloured 
freestone,  quarried  from  Burf-hill.  The  style  is 
Gothic.  The  length  of  the  church  from  tower  to 
chancel,  is  88  ft.,  and  from  the  north  aisle  across 
the  nave  to  the  extreme  wall  of  the  south  aisle 
it  is  56  ft.  in  width.  The  chancel  and  organ- 
chamber  arches  are  supported  by  Parbeok 
marble  columns,  supplied  by  Lord  Edon.  The 
reredos  is  in  mosaic.  There  is  also  a richly- 
carved  sedilia  and  piscina,  supported  by  three 
marble  columns.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
a fine  white  stone  shale,  from  Swanage,  in 
Dorsetshire.  The  tower  is  about  70  ft.  high, 
and  has  a fine  peal  of  six  bells.  Mr.  Salvin,  of 
London,  was  the  architect;  Messrs.  George 
Smith  & Co.,  of  Loudon,  the  builders  ; Mr.  Day. 
man,  also  of  London,  executed  the  stone  carving ; 
and  the  organ  was  built  by  Messrs.  Nicholson,  of 
Worcester. 

Coldham. — On  the  29th  July  the  new  church 
for  the  parish  of  Coldham,  Isle  of  Ely,  was  con- 
secrated by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Etheldreda,  and  con- 
aists  of  a chancel,  a nave  with  a double  bell, 
turret  at  the  west  end,  a south  porch,  and  a 
vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
style  is  that  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ; the  walls  are  all  faced  externally  with 
Northamptonshire  rabble  stone  from  Elton,  and 
the  masonry  is  executed  in  Bath  stone.  The 
roofs  are  all  open  timbered,  and  covered  with 
Staffordshire  tiles.  The  seats  are  oak,  and  will 
accommodate  174  persons,  and  the  floor  is  laid 
with  Minton’s  tiles.  One  of  the  windows  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  has  been  filled  witb 
stained  glass,  representing  St.  Etheldreda.  This 
was  presented  by  the  architect,  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Gibbs  & Moore.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone, 
with  polished  alabaster  cornice.  The  building 
was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  London,  and 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Farrow,  of 
Wisbech. 

Northenden — The  ancient  parish  church  of 
Northenden  has  been  re.opened,  after  rebuilding, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower.  The  new 
chnrch  has  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
parish  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfred, 
one  of  the  Saxon  saints,  and  the  fabric  just  con. 
secrated  is  the  fifth  structure  which  has  been 
erected  there.  The  plan  and  general  proper- 
tions  of  the  new  structure  closely  follow  those 
of  the  ancient  fabric.  The  style  of  the  new 
building  is  Perpendicular  Gothic  of  the  charac- 
teristic Cheshire  type.  The  ancient  tower  is  still 
retained,  but  it  is  intended  to  replace  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  internal  arrangements  are  of  the 
moat  modern  character.  The  north  and  south 
aisles,  which  were  ancient  chantry  chapels, 
founded  by  the  Tatton  family,  and  still  belong 
to  them,  have  been  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  T.  W.  Tatton,  of  Wythenshawe.  The  chancel 
has  been  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Johnson,  the  rector  of  Northenden, 
and  the  nave  and  aisles  have  been  rebuilt  by  the 
parishioners.  Mr.  J.  Crowtber  is  the  architect, 
and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Clay  & Sons, 
of  Andenshaw  and  Manchester.  The  amount  of 
contract  was  7,500L 

Branston. — All  Saints’  Church,  Branston,  Liu- 
oolnshire,  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration. 
The  gallery  at  the  west  end,  which  shut  out  the 
view  of  the  tower  arch,  has  been  swept  away, 
and  to  avoid  the  diminution  of  sittings  that 
would  have  been  created  by  this  alteration,  a 
new  north  aisle  has  been  added  by  means  of  a 
second  arcade  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  This 
has  been  built  to  follow  in  every  way  the 
character  of  the  other  portions  of  the  edifice. 
The  exterior  of  the  tower  has  been  pointed,  and 
bears  some  quasi  long-and-short  work.  The 
restoration  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Lovlee, 
builder,  Branston,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  at  a cost  of  over  1,7001. 


Royal  School  of  Mines. — The  professor- 
ship of  geology  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
Jermyn-street,  which  has  been  relinquished  by 
Professor  Ramsay,  has  been  accepted  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Judd,  who,  from  1868  to  1872,  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  while  Professor 
Ramsay  was  director  for  England, 


DEATH  OF  MR.  SKINNER  PROUT. 

Mr.  Skinner  Prout,  the  artist,  died  on  Tues- 
day last,  after  alingering  illness  of  many  months’ 
duration.  The  deceased  was  born  in  Plymouth 
in  1806,  and  was  consequently  in  his  70th  year. 
Like  many  other  painters  who  have  gained  the 
highest  reputation  in  their  art,  he  was  entirely 
self-taught.  He  was  but  a mere  lad  (says  the 
Daily  News)  when  the  fame  of  his  uncle,  Samuel 
Prout,  was  already  beginning  to  establish  itself; 
but  at  that  early  age  he  had  already  given 
evidences  of  talent,  which  indicated  that  he 
would  one  day  do  honour  to  an  illustrious  name. 
He  was  encouraged,  indeed,  by  his  uncle  te 
apply  himself  seriously  to  art,  and  while  still 
very  young  had  adopted  it  as  his  profession. 
The  direction  of  his  talent  was  shown  in  two 
works,  "The  Antiquities  of  Chester”  and  “The 
Antiquities  of  Bristol,”  which  he  published 
almost  at  the  commencement  of  his  career.  It 
was  in  subjects  similar  to  those  indicated  by  the 
titles  of  the  works  named  that  the  talent  of 
Skinner  Front  found  its  truest  expression. 
The  crumbling  old  towns  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany  had  apeculiar  fascination  for  him.  He 
occasionally  varied  his  artistic  journeys  by  visits 
to  the  piotnresque  cities  of  Belgium  and  the 
Rhine.  The  Cathedral  of  Chartres  was  a subject 
which  to  the  last  he  was  fond  of  treating.  Early 
in  life  be  visited  Aostralia,  and  resided  for  some 
time  at  Sydney  and  at  Hobart  Town.  The 
oolleotion  of  drawings  from  sketches  he  made 
there  was  exhibited  a few  seasons  ago  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  Prout  had  been  for  many 
years  a member  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in 
V7at6r  Colours. 


BETHNAL-GREEN  MUSEUM. 

The  collection  of  pictures  so  well  known  as 
the  “Dulwich  Gallery,”  which,  as  already  men- 
tioned, has  been  lent  by  the  governors,  while  the 
gallery  is  nnder  repairs,  to  the  Bethnal-Green 
Museum,  will  be  open  to  the  pablio  on  Monday 
next,  the  4th  September. 

The  collection  consists  of  nearly  300  oil  paint- 
ings of  the  Flemish,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  English  schools.  It  comprises  works 
(amongst  other  great  masters)  by  Rubens, 
Rembrandt,  Ruyedael,  Hobbema,  Vandyck, 
A.  Ostade,  Teniers,  Wouverraans,  JBoth,  and 
Cuyp;  the  Poussins,  Claude,  and  Watteau;  A. 
del  Sarto,  Guercino,  Guido,  Annibale  Caraooi, 
S.  Rosa,  P.  Veronese,  and  Titian ; Murillo  and 
Velasquez  ; Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and 
Beeohey. 


SURVBYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Llandudno. — Mr.  T.  T.  Marks,  C.E.,  who  has 
held  the  office  of  town  surveyor  at  Lowestoft  for 
six  years,  has  been  appointed  clerk,  surveyor, 
and  engineer  of  Llandudno,  at  a salary  of  300L 
a year.  There  were  125  oandidates. 

Oorton. — Mr.  B.  Bell  has  been  appointed  sur- 
veyor to  the  Gorton  Local  Board  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  Manchester  Gasworks. — Since  our  notice 
of  the  Manchester  gasworks  competition,  in  last 
week’s  Builder  (p.  824),  we  have  learnt  that  the 
premiums  were  awarded  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  professional  referees 
consulted  by  the  Corporation.  The  refei-ees 
were  Mr.  Thos.  Hawkesley,  C.E.;  Mr.  William 
King,  of  the  Liverpool  Gasworks  j and  Mr.  Geo. 
Ltvesey,  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gasworks. 

St.  Pancras  Baths. — The  first  premium  for 
designs  for  new  baths  and  wash-houses  for  Sfc. 
Pancras  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  II.  Gundry, 
of  the  Adelphi. 


“THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF 
LYME  REGIS.” 

The  Medical  Officer  of  HealthforLyme  Regis, 
Dr.  Skinner,  has  replied,  in  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary the  Sanitary  Record,  to  the  strictures 
on  the  sanitary  state  of  Lyme  Regis,  which  we 
published  some  little  time  ago  under  the  signature 
“ Solo.”*  We  may  suppose  either  that  Dr. 
Skinner  is  careless  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
readers  of  the  Builder,  or  that  he  thought  it  wise 
to  keep  his  reply  as  much  out  of  sight  of  the 
original  complainant  as  possible.  We  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  latter  were  the  truth,  for  the 


* See  page  769,  ante. 
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reply  is  very  weak  and  nneatiafactory.  He 
denies,  as  to  the  hooses  of  the  working  classes, 
that  “ one  7ioI/  look  likely  to  fall,”  bnt  admits 
that  some  of  them  seem  likely  to  do  so.  Sorely 
he  would  be  doing  his  duty  better  by  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  about  improvements  where  necessary 
than  in  bolstering  up  an  obviously  unsatisfactory 
etate  of  things.  ________ 

STAINED  GLASS. 

Houston. — Five  stained-glass  windows  have 
been  inserted  in  Houston  Parish  Memorial 
Church,  which  was  lately  built  by  Mrs.  Ellice, 
mother  of  the  late  Captain  Spiers,  M.P.  Tbe 
figures  were  all  executed  in  London. 

Jesmond. — A stained-glass  window  is  in  coarse 
of  execution  by  Mr.  Baguley,  of  Newcastle,  for 
the  east  end  of  Jesmond  Church.  Each  of  the 
five  lights  is  intended  to  be  a separate  memorial. 

Pobnont. — Two  memorial  windows  have  just 
been  placed  in  the  parish  church  of  Polmont. 
One  is  tbe  gifc  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Glendronach.  The 
aabject  is  the  announcement  to  the  shepherds. 
The  other  window  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Salvesen, 
of  Polmont  House.  Both  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  Ballantyne  & Sons,  Edinburgh. 

Bath.—A.  Munich  window,  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Kebtlewell,  as  a memorial  to  his  late 
father,  has  been  placed  in  Bath  Abbey  Church. 
The  centre  compartment  will  contain  a figure  of 
the  •*  Angel  of  the  Gospel  ” standing  ou  a rock 
those  on  the  right  will  represent  the  Apostle 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  while  the  spaces  on 
the  left  will  depict  the  Miraouloos  Dranght  of 
Fishes  (Luke  v.  8).  Tbe  window  is  supplied  from 
the  royal  factory  at  Munich. 

Bloomshur\j. — After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Brock,  D.D.,  who  for  twenty-four  years  was 
pastor  at  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  there  was  a general 
desire  felt  by  the  congregation  to  place  within 
the  chapel  some  memorial  of  a minister  whom 
they  had  so  long  held  in  affectionate  esteem.  To 
give  effect  to  this  desire,  a committee  was  formed 
to  consider  what  shape  the  memorial  should 
take,  aud  a decision  was  come  to  that  a stained- 
glass  window  should  be  placed  in  the  chapel,  and 
a design  having  been  agreed  upon,  the  work  was 
entrnsted  to  Messrs.  Powell  & Sons,  of  White- 
friars.  At  the  western  end  of  the  chapel,  under 
the  organ  gallery,  three  small  windows  have 
been  filled  in  with  stained  glass.  Tbe  left-hand 
window  represents  John  preaching  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, the  centre  one  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  the  right-hand  one  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens. 

Ballymoney. — A stained-gl-jss  window  has  just 
been  erected  in  Ballymoney  parish  church,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Fry,  organist  of 
the  church.  The  window  has  two  figures,  the 
Psalmist  David,  and  Charity.  The  first  repre- 
Bents  ” the  sweet  singer  of  Israel”  playing  on 
the  harp;  tbe  second  is  a female  figure,  in 
her  arms  a child,  and  at  her  feet  a girl  in  a 
Buppliant  attitude.  The  work  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Maolvor,  of  Cork. 


VARIOEHM. 

“Lapidarium  WallicB.”  Under  this  title  the 


VITRIFIED  BRICKS. 

The  exhibits  of  some  of  onr  countrymen  in 
the  Brussels  Hygienic  Exhibition  are  obtaining 
golden  opinions  from  the  local  papers.  Here  is 
what  the  Belgian  News  says  of  the  Staffordshire 
vitrified  blue  bricks  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hamblet,  West  Bromwich  : — 

“ Bricks  again.  But  here  we  have  qaite  another  form  of 
the  ordinary  oblong  masses  of  clay  in  tbe  blue  bricks  and 
copiags  sent  by  Joseph  Hamblet,  of  West  Bromwich 
(cf.  V.  102).  They  are  dasignated  as  vitrified,  and 
certainly  give  tbe  impression  that  instead  of  baked  clay, 
molten  iron  must  be  the  component  of  which  the  tiles, 
copings,  clinkers,  paving  slabs,  4c.,  here  arranged  are 
made.  The  close  cohesion  of  their  manufacture,  which 
must  evidently  be  carefully  attended  to,  is  seen  in  tbe 
metallic  surface  that  the  slabs  present,  and  their  dura- 
bility and  adamantine  strength  can  be  estimated,  both  by 
the  touch  and  the  clear  ringing  sound  that  the  terra 
metallic  imperishable  pavings  give  forth  on  beine  struck 
one  again-t  the  other.  In  its  way  this  is  an  excellent  and 
noticeable  exhibit.” 


The  Sunday  Society. — The  object  of  this 
Aesooiation  is  to  obtain  the  opening  of  museums, 
art  galleries,  libraries,  aquariums,  and  gardens 
on  Sundays.  On  Sunday  afternoon  next,  through 
the  liberality  of  Mr,  Henry  S.  Bioknell,  the 
members  will  visit  Cavendish  House  and  gronnds, 
Ciapham- common,  to  view  his  collection  of 
pictures.  Under  the  titleof  The  Sunday  Review, 
the  Society  are  about  to  publish  a quarterly 
journal  in  furtherance  of  the  object  they  have  in 


early  inscribed  and  sculptured  stones  of  Wales 
will  be  delineated  and  described  by  Professor 
J.  0.  Westwood,  M.A.,  for  the  Cambrian  Archaso- 
logical  Association,  Part  I.  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  author  says  : — “It  is  now 
more  than  thirty  years  since  I commenced  the 
search  for  these  venerable  relics  of  ancient 
times.  The  desire  to  investigate  their  palmo- 
graphical  and  ornamental  peculiarities  origi- 
nated in  the  desire  to  discover  how  far  many 
of  them,  which  tradition  had  connected  with 
the  early  British  Church,  agreed  with  the  styles 
employed  in,  and  corroborated  the  dates  given 
to,  tbe  earliest  religions  MSS.  known  to  have 
been  executed  iu  these  countries.  To  these  it 
had  been  usual,  previously,  to  give  the  name  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  which  a carefol  investigation 
of  the  MSS.  of  Ireland  (published  in  my 
‘ Palmographia  Sacra’)  had  shown  are  of  Celtic 

rather  than  of  Teutonic  origin.”  We  get 

from  the  Technical  Educator  for  September  the 
following  as  to  The  flail  District  of  Birmingham 
in  the  Olden  Time  “On  a murk  winter’s  night, 
when  the  sky  was  all  aglow  with  the  fires  from 
the  blast.fumaces,  and  the  lurid  flame,  invisible 
by  day,  of  some  ignited  pit-mound,  the  mnsic 
of  the  nailing.hammers  might  be  heard  all  the 
country  round.  From  the  little  huts  or  sheds, 
dotted  here  and  there  upon  the  broken  land- 
scape,  with  an  utter  absence  of  order  or  conveni 
ence,  as  though  the  mighty  geological  operations 
underneath  had  shaken  them  into  tbe  most 
likely  places,  the  gleam  of  the  hearth-fires  would 
shine  from  the  open  shutters,  and  the  merry 
songs  of  the  workers,  male  and  female,  sung  at 
the  very  topmost  pitch  of  their  voices,  might  be 
heard  a mile  away.  Up  to  ten  or  eleven  o’clock 
at  night  would  these  sounds  continue — no  un- 
common cironmstanoa  in  a district  where  labour 
never  seems  to  rest,  but  where  the  roaring 
furnaces  and  the  great  rolling-wheels  go  on  un- 
ceasingly day  and  night.  Through  the  open 
loophole  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  nail- 
making  oonld  be  witnessed  by  any  passer-by. 
The  nailer  would  have  the  ends  of  three  or  four 
rods  in  the  fire,  and  taking  out  the  one  which 
had  been  in  longest,  after  a pull  or  two  at  the 
bellows  to  bring  it  to  a welding  heat,  he  would 
taper  down  the  point  npon  his  anvil,  at  the  same 
time  making  a shoulder  for  the  head.  He  would 
then  hold  it  over  a chisel  or  entting-puneb,  stack 
upright  at  the  side  of  his  anvil,  and  giving  it  oca 
tap  with  his  hammer,  out  it  half-way  through, 
an  iron  stop  in  front  of  the  punch  giving  him 
the  exact  gauge  for  the  length."  He  would  then 
turn  down  the  point  of  the  half.severed  nail  into 
a steel  instrument  called  a bore  (the  top  of  which 
formed  a mould  fur  the  head),  and  twist  it  off, 
and  then,  with  a few  smart  blows,  he  would  beat 
it  down  till  the  head  was  spread  out  sufficiently, 
and  assumed  the  required  shape,  the  nail  just 
turning  from  red  to  black  as  he  gave  it  tbe  finieh- 
inf  tap.  As  bis  rods  got  too  short,  he  wonld 
weld  or  “ shut  ” two  of  them  together,  and  put 
a new  rod  in  the  fire;  and  so  on,  with  the  regu- 
larity  of  clock-work,  probably  in  a thousand 
nails  not  once  varying  the  number  of  blows  upon 

0ach.” According  to  “ Old  and  New  London,” 

tbe  " Horse-Shoe  ” is  a rare  sign.  Mr.  Walford 
gays  : — “ Adjoining  the  entrance  to  Messrs.  Meux 
& Co.'s  Brewery  is  tbe  ‘ Horse-sboe  Tavern,’  so 
called  from  tbe  shape  of  its  original  dining-room, 
— a shape  doubtless  assumed  for  a reason  which 
will  presently  appear.  By  absorbing  the  adjoin, 
ing  premises,  and  erecting  large  additions,  the 
modest  tavern  has  lately  grown  into  a monster 
hotel,  where  the  table  d'hote  system  has  been 
introduced,  on  a plan  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  ‘ Lang- 
ham.’  The  sign  of  the  ‘ Horse-ahoe,’  though 
common  in  combination  with  other  subjects,  as 
Mr.  Larwood  tells  us,  in  his  ‘ History  of  Sign- 
boards,’  is  rarely  found  by  itself.  Its  adoption 
here  is  due,  doubtless,  to  tbe  large  borse-eboes 
nailed  up  at  the  entrance  of  Menx’s  Brewery, 
and  conspicuous  both  on  the  trappings  of  the 
dray-horses  of  that  establishment,  and  also  as 
the  trade-mark  of  the  firm.  There  was  formerly, 
and  perhaps  may  be  still,  a ‘ Horse-sboe  Tavern  ’ 
on  Tower-hill,  and  another  in  Drary-lane,  be- 
cause  it  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Lord 
Mohan’s  attempt  on  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  as  the 
place  where  he  and  bis  comrades  drank  a bottle 
of  sack  while  they  lay  in  wait  for  that  lady.  It 
is  also  mentioned  by  Aubrey,  in  his  ‘ Anecdotes 
and  Traditions,’  as  the  scene  of  a bloody  dnel. 


this  Hat  may  be  added  “The  Horse-sboe  in 

Clerkenwell-close,  which  is  just  now  in  course  of 
repair  and  enlargement,  with  conveniences  and 
a rausic-hall,  under  tbe  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 

Godwin,  architect. “ A Plain  Guide  to  Good 

Gardening;  or,  How  to  grow  Vegetables,  Fruits, 
and  Flowers.”  By  Samuel  Wood  (Lockwood 
& Co.),  has  reached  a second  edition,  aud  received 
considerable  additions.  Mr.  Wood  is  a practical 
man,  and  produced  a practical  book : he 
gardens  better  than  be  writes.— Practical 
again.  “Jenkinson’s  Practical  Guide  to  the 
Lie  of  Wight”  (Stanford,  Cbaring-cross) _ in- 
oludes  separate  maps  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  islaad,  and  a considerable  amount  of 
information  for  tourists.  Arohmology  ia  not  the 
writer’s  strong  point : but  it  is  a nice  little  book. 


There  is,  or  was  till  lately,  a ‘ Horse  and  Horse. 

I shoe  Tavern’  in  Great  Titchfield-street.”  To 


Royal  Portraits.  — The  parishioners  of 
Greenwich  are  much  dissatisfied  at  the  fate  of 
four  royal  pictures  formerly  in  the  pariah  church 
of  St.  Alphage.  These  pictnres  consist  of  life- 
size  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Charles  I., 
Queen  Anne,  and  George  I.  Becoming  by  lapse 
of  time  dingy  and  faded,  they  were  stowed  away 
as  lumber  in  the  organ-loft  of  the  church,  and 
ultimately  sold  by  the  churchwardens.  The 
portrait  of  Queen  Anne  went  to  the  Painted 
Hall,  Greenwich,  for  the  som  of  101.,  the  per- 
mission  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  having  been  obtained  to  pay  that 
sum  for  it.  The  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Charles  I.,  and  George  I.  were  sold  to  a general 
dealer  named  Dyer,  living  in  New-cross,  for 
201.  los.,  and  were  subsequently  sold  by  him  at 
a profit  of  50a.  to  Messrs.  Pratt,  of  New  Bond- 
street,  who  are  restoring  them,  the  renovation  of 
King  George  being  completed.  It  is  described,  m 
its  improved  form,  as  a magnificent  portrait. 
value  of  the  picture  is  estimated  to  be  over  5W1. 
The  portrait  of  Charles  I.  was  10  ft.  square,  and  la 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Sir  Peter  Lely.  The 
painting  represents  the  king  in  a prayerful 
attitude,  and  is  believed  to  be  even  more 
valuable  than  that  of  George  I.  A committee 
appointed  by  the  Vestry  is  investigating  the 
subject  and  trying  to  get  the  portraits  back 
ai^ain.  It  is  thooght  that  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  this  so  far  as  regards 
tbe  Admiralty,  and  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Spinks, 
Q.C.,  has  been  taken  with  regard^  to  tbe  other 
painbinga,  the  question  raised  being  whethe^ 
being  church  property,  a sale  conld  be  negotiated 
without  a special  faculty  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese. 

Pollution  of  Rivers.— The  new  Act  for 
making  farther  provision  for  the  prevention  of 
tbe  pollution  of  rivers  (39  & 40  Vic.,  ^P- 75) 
has  jnsb  been  printed.  The  principal  object  of 
the  statute,  as  declared  by  tbe  preamble,  is  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  new  souroes  of 
pollution.”  There  are  twenty.two  sections, 
divided  into  six  parts.  The  first  relates  to  pro- 
hibiting  the  patting  of  solid  matters  into 
streams,  the  next  as  to  sewage  pollutions,  then 
as  to  the  manufacturing  and  mining  pollutiona. 
Tbe  fourth  part  has  reference  to  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  law,  and  sanitary  authorities  are  to 
afford  facilities  for  factories  draining  into 
sewers,  and  those  authoiitiea  have  power  to 
enforce  the  statute,  as  also  tbe  Lea  Conservancy 
Board.  The  other  provisions  relate  to  legal 
proceedings,  &c.  Offences  are  to  be  restrain^ 
by  summary  orders  of  County  Courts,  with 
right  of  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Jaatice* 
The  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  similar  powers  as  the  inapeobors  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  last  year ; they  are  to  give 
certificates  as  to  the  best  practical  means  ior 
rendering  harmless  any  sewage  matter  falling  or 
flowing  into  any  stream.  There  are  provisions 
as  to  the  execotion  of  the  new  law  in  Scotl^d 
and  Ireland.  Under  this  Act,  sanitary  autho- 
rities and  the  Local  Government,  by_  active 
exertions,  may  prevent  the  pollution  of  rivers. 

Purcell's  Gravestone.— Mr.  H.  F.  Tnrle 
renorts,  as  to  Purcell’s  gravestone,  that  Messrs. 
Henry  Poole,  of  Westminster,  have  done  the 
work  in  their  best  style,  and  “ the  inscription 
may  be  expected  to  last  for  centuries,  since, 
instead  of  being  merely  engraved,  it  is  f^med 
entirely  of  solid  brass  characters  let  i..to  the 
black  marble  ledger.”  (Whether  this  is  a seqrutar 
we  are  not  sure.)  “ The  monoment  to  Purcell 
has  also  been  repaired  and  relettered  and  is 
securely  fixed  bo  tbe  column  from  which  till  lately 
it  threatened  to  fall.” 
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Tke  Duke  of  Beaufort  as  a Conserver' 
of  Ancient  Monuments.— The  Qloucestershire 
Chronicle  says  that  archaaologiats  are  under 
greater  obligations  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  than 
perhaps  they  are  aware  of.  His  Grace  not  only 
gives  them  carte  blanche  to  inspect  the  noble 
ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey  and  Chepstow  and 
Baglan  Castles,  but  he  is  at  considerable  expense 
yearly  in  endeavouring  to  arrest,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  eliects  of  weather  and  time  ou 
those  noble  ruins.  At  Tintern,  especially,  hiB 
Grace  has  been  to  much  expense  m preventing 
the  walls  from  crumbling  away,  and  encoumgeu 
by  the  succees  which  has  followed  the  efiorta 
made  here,  be  has  adopted  similar  mean  at 
Kaglan  Castle.  Kecently  the  architectural 
beauties  of  Raglan  have  been  hidden  under  the 
acoumnlated  ivy.  The  ivy  has  been  removed,  and 
the  beauties  of  the  castle  now  stand  revealed  in 
their  noble  proportions.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
protective  works  which  have  recently  been 
adopted  here  some  very  interesting  discoveries 
have  been  made.  A system  of  sewers  has  been 
found  underneath  the  buttery,  and  m them  have 
been  found  encaustic  tiles  bearing  thejleurde  Us 
(one  of  the  heraldic  devices  of  the  Beauforts). 

The  ITew  Trade  1X01011  Act. — An  im- 
porbant  alteration  is  made  in  the  recent  Act  (39 
& 40  Vio.,  0.  22)  as  to  the  definition  of  “ trade 
unions.”  It  is  now  declared  that  the  term 
“ trade  union  ” means  any  combination,  whether 
temporary  or  permanent,  for  regulating  the 
relations  between  workmen  and  masters,  or 
between  workmen  and  workmen,  or  between 
masters  and  masters,  or  for  imposing  restrictive 
conditions  on  the  conduob  of  any  trade  or  busi- 
ness, whether  such  combination  would  or  coold 
not,  if  the  principal  Act  had  not  been  passed, 
have  been  deemed  to  have  been  an  unlawful 
combination  by  reason  of  some  one  or  more  of 
its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade.  By  the 
9th  section  in  the  Act  a person  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  bnb  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  may 
be  a member  of  a trade  union,  unless  provision 
be  made  in  the  rules  to  the  contrary,  and  may, 
subject  to  the  rules,  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a 
member,  except  as  provided,  and  may  execute 
all  instruments,  but  is  not  to  be  a member  of 
the  committee  of  management,  trustee,  or 
treasurer  to  the  trade  union. 


A New  Pire-proof  Dress. — Experiments 
have  been  made  in  the  grounds  of  the  Alexandra 
Palaoe  with  a new  fite-proof  dress  which  Mr. 
Oersberg,  a Swedish  mechanician,  claims  to  have 
invented,  and  Captain  Ahlatrom,  a compatriot, 
to  have  matured  and  fitted  for  practical  use, — 
a drees,  which,  it  is  stated,  will  enable  the 
■wearer  to  dash  with  impunity  into  the  fiercest 
fire  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life  or  property. 
The  dress,  which  very  much  resembles  that  worn 
by  divers,  is  made  of  strong  canvas,  double,  and 
80  quilted  that  water  can  run  freely  between 
the  ontside  and  inside  in  all  directions.  The 
inner  dress  has  a space  between  it  and  the  body 
of  the  wearer,  and  Captain  Ahlstorm  claims  for 
the  air  that  fills  this  space  the  character  of  a 
perfect  non-condnctor  of  heat.  Hose  worked 
by  the  Palaoe  fire  brigade  were  attached,  one 
to  the  back  of  the  dress  and  the  other  to  the  top 
of  the  helmet,  and  when  all  was  ready  the 
apparently  very  hazardous  performance  com- 
menoed.  A large  fire,  made  with  pieces  of  old 
wood  steeped  in  petroleum,  was  lighted,  and 
Captain  Ahlstrom,  protected  by  his  dress,  walked 
through  it  without  injury. 

Opening  of  Copt  Hewick  New  Church 
Sunday  School. — The  new  Church  Sunday 
Schools  at  Copt  Hewick  have  been  opened  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  bnilding  has  been 
erected  entirely  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Hurst, 
of  Copt  Hewick  Hall,  for  the  use  of  the  parish, 
both  for  a church  and  Sunday  schools,  and  con- 
sists  of  nave,  chancel  terminated  with  semi, 
circularapse,  porch,  belUcot,  and  spiral  ventilator; 
the  roof  is  open-timbered,  stained,  varnished, 
and  stencilled  ; the  floors  are  laid  with  Minton’s 
tiles  with  centre  squares,  with  encaustic  tile 
border.  It  also  has  an  oak  altar-table,  leotern, 
and  reading-desk,  designed  by  the  architects, 
and  also  an  altar-cloth  supplied  by  Messrs.  Seary, 
of  Oxford.  Screen  doors  have  been  arranged  in 
the  chancel  arch,  which  slide  in  the  wall  for  the 
pnrpose  of  shotting  off  the  chancel  during  school 
hours.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Lewis  & 
Brodrick,  of  Ripon  and  Thirsk.  The  contractors 
were: — Trees  & Son,  stonework,  brick,  plaster- 
ing, and  slating  ; Smith,  Sbarrow,  carpenter  and 
joiner  work ; Dalton  & Son,  plumbers ; Scott, 
painting ; and  Boddy,  leotern  and  prayer  desk. 


Palestine  Exploration  Fund. — The  Com- 
mittee of  this  Society  have  received  from  the 
Foreign  Office  a copy  of  a Vizieral  letter,  in 
which  the  Governor-General  of  Syria  is  directed 
by  the  Porte  to  recover  from  the  people  of  Safed 
the  whole  of  the  amount  claimed  by  Mr.  Consnl 
Moore  on  account  of  damages  and  expenses 
caused  to  the  fund  by  the  attack  on  Lieutenant 
Gender’s  party  last  year.  The  survey  party  are 
now  woiking  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  on  the 
map,  Lieut.  Conder  giving  his  attention  chieflj' 
to  the  preparation  of  the  voluminous  _ memoirs 
which  will  accompany  it.  In  examining  bis 
notes,  he  has  made  a large  nnmber  of  discoveries 
in  addition  to  those  already  published  in  the 
Society’s  periodical.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned a new  site  for  Emmaus,  hitherto  a much- 
disputed  spot.  He  finds  the  name  preserved  in 
a corrupt  Arabic  form  at  the  exact  distance, 
“about  threescore  furlongs  from  Jernealem. 
Ancient  ruins  are  observed  there,  and  it  lies 
close  to  an  old  Roman  wall.” 

Church  of  England  Young  Men’s  Insti- 
tute, Norwich.— The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  building  for  the  Norwich  Church  of  England 
Young  Men’s  Society,  has  been  laid.  The  build- 
ing is  Gothic  in  style,  and  will  have  a frontag> 
of  42  ft.  on  Little  Orford-street.  It  is  to  be 
constructed  entirely  of  red  brick,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a large  tracery  window  in  the  front 
gable,  which  will  be  of  red  Mansfield  stone, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  windows,  string  courses, 
cornice  copings,  &c.,  will  be  of  moulded  Cossey 
bricks.  The  main  entrance  will  be  in  Little 
Orford-street,  communicating  through  a vesti. 
bule  with  a reading-room  and  a stone  staircase 
to  a lecture-room.  On  the  gronnd-fliror  will 
be  the  reading-room,  30  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with  class 
and  committee-rooms,  lavatory,  and  other  con- 
veniences attached.  The  leotnre-room  on  the 
first  floor  will  measure  50  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  will 
have  an  open-timbered  roof,  and  windows  glazed 
with  cathedral  tinted  glass,  in  lead  quarries- 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  George  E.  Hawes,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Boardman,  of  Norwich,  is  the 
architc  ot. 

Architectui^e  and  Landscape  in  Fife- 
skire. — A Scotch  paper  says  that  natives  of 
Pifesbire  who  have  been  absent  only  two  years 
are  very  much  puzzled  upon  their  return  at  the 
new  buildings  that  have  considerably  changed 
the  topography  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
county  in  that  time.  Tourists,  too,  are  very 
much  struck  with  the  new  schools  that  have  shot 
up  from  so  many  commanding  sites,  and  which 
appear  in  the  distance  as  so  many  new  mansions 
of  the  Gothic  style,  with  their  high  turrets. 
Almost  in  every  parish  there  are  one  or  more 
new  schools  or  large  additions  to  old  parochial 
and  subscription  places  of  education.  Also 
many  churches  have  been  erected  daring  the 
last  few  years,  whose  spires  can  be  seen  at 
great  distances.  The  schools  and  churches  add 
beauty  to  the  poor  landscape  of  Fifeshire,  and 
relieve  the  monotony  and  tameness  of  the  great 
mineral  field,  stretching  from  Leven  to  Torry- 
bnrn,  a central  belt  of  thirty  miles. 

The  Colchester  Town  Walls. — It  would 
seem  that  the  recent  visit  of  the  Arohsological 
Institute  to  Colchester  was  not  altogether  un- 
needed for  the  enlightenment  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  according  to  a letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Essex  Standard  some  time  ago.  The 
writer  says  “ It  is  much  to  bo  deplored  that 
the  practice  of  pulling  down  portions  of  the  old 
town  wall  has  not  yet  ceased.  It  appears  to  be 
thought,  by  persons  anxious  to  obtain  building 
material  at  a cheap  rate,  that  because  the  old  walls 
belong  to  the  Cirporation,  to  abstract  portions 
of  them  at  their  own  sweet  will  is  not  stealing.” 
It  is,  therefore,  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
Town  Counoil  has  appointed  a special  oomraittee 
to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  town  wall 
and  on  encroachments  thereon,  and  inquiries 
thereto,  with  recommendations  for  preserving  it 
from  further  detriment  and  preventible  dilapida- 
tions. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topo- 
graphical Society.  — This  Society  visited 
Halifax  on  Wednesday  last,  the  30th  ulb.  The 
Museum  of  the  Halifax  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophioal  Society  will  be  permanently  enriched 
by  the  event,  the  Yorkshire  Society  and  its 
indefatigable  secretary,  Mr.  Fairless  Barber, 
F.S.A.,  having  sent  for  the  occasion,  and  for 
subsequent  permanent  deposit  in  the  museum, 
several  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Roman 
work  discovered  at  Slack,  the  ancient  Roman  , 
camp  of  Cambodunam.  ; 


National  Freehold  Land  Society. — The 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.  From  the 
report  for  the  half-year  ending  the  Slst  of  July 
last,  it  appeared  that  with  a balance  of  16,2931. 
carried  from  the  account  of  the  previous  half- 
year,  the  total  receipts  during  that  period  had 
been  779,544?.,  which  was  made  up  of  the 
following  items; — Subscriptions,  297,951?.  j ad- 
vances  repaid,  162,163?. ; British  Land  Company, 
93,357?  ; convertible  securities,  297,359?. ; en. 
trance  fees,  205?. ; and  fees  for  surveying  pro- 
perty, 118?.  The  payments  had  amounted  to 
769,736?.,  being  : — Withdrawals,  262,326?.  5 ad- 
vances, 14-f,800?.  ; British  Land  Company, 
27,575?. ; convertible  securities,  320,965?. ; 
interest  on  completed  shares,  11,283?.;  and 
sundry  expenses,  2,534?.  ; leaving  a cash 
balance  in  band  at  the  end  of  ths  year 
amounting  to  9,808?.  The  liabilities  amoanted 
to  1,260,208?.,  consisting  of  members*  capital, 
1,206.282?. ; reserve  fond,  21,000?. ; interest  on 
completed  shares,  1,604?. ; and  undivided  profits, 
21,000?.  The  assets  amounted  to  1,250,400?., 
consisting  of  freehold  and  leasehold  property, 
520,501?.;  British  Land  Compony,  310,204?.; 
and  convertible  seonrities,  400,508?. 

Sewage  Works  in  the  Darlington  Dis- 
trict.— At  a meeting  of  the  Darlington  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority,  on  the  21st  nib.,  tenders  for 
the  drainage  of  Middleton-one- Row  and  Hur- 
worth  were  opened.  The  contract  for  2,223 
yards  of  12-in.,  and  1,024  yardsof  9-in.  sanitary 
pipes  in  the  township  of  Middleton-St.-George, 
James  Prior,  for  858?.,  was  accepted.  There 
were  fourteen  tenders,  the  highest  being  2,557?. 
The  tender  for  bricklayer’s  and  mason’s  work  in 
building  cottage,  stable,  and  sewer  tank  to  con. 

' tain  20,000  gallons,  at  Middleton,  of  Messrs, 
Fawell  & Gardener  for  265?.  7s.,  was  accepted; 
for  the  joiner’s  work,  Mr.  R.  Elliott,  at  89?.,  the 
highest  tender  being  190?. ; the  plumber’s  and 
glazier’s  work,  Mr.  T.  Johnson,  83?. ; the  highest 
being  as  much  as  390?.  Mr.  J.  Kiernan’s  tender 
for  the  slating  at  30?.  08.  was  accepted.  For 
laying  878  yards  of  12-in.  and  1,000  yards  of 
9-iD.  sanitary  pipes  and  other  work  in  connexion 
therewith  at  Hurwortb,  the  contract  of  Mr, 
James  Prior,  for  550?.  was  accepted  ; the  highest 
tender  was  950?.  The  building  of  a tank  to 
contain  20,000  gallons  was  given  to  Mr.  R. 
Oliver  for  169?.  4g.  9d. ; the  highest  tender 
being  268?.  15b. 

The  British  Mnsenm. — The  trustees  of  the 
British  Musenm  have  issued  a return  of  the  total 
expenditure  on  the  institution  since  its  founda- 
tion in  1753  UD  to  the  end  of  March,  1875,— 
nearly  a century  and  a quarter.  The  ch.arges 
are  classified  under  their  distinct  heads,  and 
include, — For  the  staff  and  building,  together 
3,621,731?.  ; for  new  buildings  and  repairs, 
1,300,085?. ; for  rates  and  taxes,  41,472?.  The 
charge  for  the  staff  alone  during  the  entire 
period  for  salaries,  wages,  police,  and  pensions, 
is  1,473,987?.  (this  item  in  1874-5  reached  the 
sum  of  65,016?.).  From  the  staff  and  building 
charges  also  most  be  deducted  the  cost  of  book- 
binding and  preparing  and  printing  the  oata- 
logaes,  &o.,  all  of  which  is  executed  on  the 
premises,  and  also  the  sum  of  6,416?.  for  the 
publication  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
During  the  corresponding  period  the  entire 
cost  of  purchases  amounts  to  1,070,934?.,  or  con- 
siderably less  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  The  expenditure  on  antiquities, 
including  excavations,  has  been, — In 
18,108?.  J in  Ephesus  the  large  sum  of  377,633?. ; 
on  manuscripts,  123,0321. ; on  music,  maps,  and 
books,  322,915?. 

Vandalism  by  Tourists  at  Stonehenge. — 

“ Druid  ” writes  to  the  Times  from  Penzance  : — 
“On  the  14th  inst.  I visited  Stonehenge,  and 
was  much  aarprised  at  the  way  in  which  that 
most  interesting  relio  has  been  mutilated,  the 
lower  portions  of  the  stones  being  much  dis- 
figured, Upon  arriving,  I found  a party  of  ladies 
and  two  gentlemen  (?)  ; the  latter  were  busy 
with  chisel  and  hammer  detaching  portions  of 
the  mins  to  keep  as  specimens,  and  regretting 
their  inability  to  obtain  larger  pieces  m oonse- 
qnenoe  of  their  being  provoked  with  a carpen. 
ter’s,  instead  of  a geological,  hammer.  Snrely 
some  steps  might  be  taken  to  preserve  this 
national  monument  from  snoh  selfish  barbarism. 
With  what  feelings  of  indignation  would  the 
public  regard  the  chipping  off  of  portions  of 
any  of  onr  cathedrals  to  adorn  the  private  col- 
lections of  individuals  ! And  yet  we  have  many 
cathedrals,  and  could  better  spare  portions  of 
them  than  of  our  one  Stonehenge.” 
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The  Ascent  of  Steep  Kailway  Gradients 
by  Locomotives. — An  interesting  series  of 
experiments  has  just  been  carried  oat  on  the 
High  Peak  Railway,  of  the  London  and  North. 
Western  Company,  in  Derbyshire.  The  object 
was  to  test  the  practicability  of  working  heavy 
traffic  on  steep  gradients  by  Mr.  Henry  Handy- 
side’s  method  of  conducting  the  traffic  np  steep 
inclines  by  locomotives,  instead  of  by  stationary 
engines.  The  inventor  for  many  years  held  the 
office  of  Assistant  Provincial  Engineer  to  the 
Government  of  Nelson,  New  Zealand.  The  con. 
ditions  of  the  development  of  this  enterprising 
colony  impressed  him  with  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding railways  at  a greatly  less  cost  than  is 
required  to  construct  the  even  tracks  which  are 
insisted  on  for  the  main  lines  of  this  country, 
and  the  first  condition  clearly  was  to  be  able  to 
work  the  traffic  with  considerably  sleeper 
gradients. 

The  Defences  of  London  on  the  Thames 
are  approaching  completion,  and  heavy  guns  are 
being  shipped  from  the  Royal  Arsenal  to  supply 
the  remainder  of  their  armament.  The  new 
works  and  extensions  of  old  ones  which  have 
been  effected  within  the  last  few  years  have 
added  greatly  to  the  protection  of  the  Thames. 
Many  guns  of  25  tons  have  been  monnted  at 
Tilbury  Port,  and  its  companion  work,  New 
Tavern  Fort,  on  the  Gravesend  side.  The  New 
Sbornmeade  Battery,  lower  down  the  river,  is 
fully  furnished  with  a dozen  guns  of  the  same 
weight,  throwing  projectiles  of  6C0  lb. ; and  on 
the  opposite  shore,  at  Coal  House  Point,  an 
array  of  heavy  artillery  equally  formidable  is 
being  accumulated.  These  two  pairs  of  forti- 
fications, each  pair  coustincted  to  operate  in 
unison,  and  deliver  a sweeping  cross-fire,  are 
regarded  as  rendering  the  river  approach  virtually 
impregnable. 

A New  Thames  Tanuel. — The  construction 
of  a new  tunnel  under  the  Thames  was  com- 
menced at  Woolwich  on  the  23rd  ulfc.  The  work 
began  by  boring  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
aud  it  is  expected  to  be  completed  within  six  or 
nine  months,  it  being  assumed  that  the  ground 
under  the  river  consists  of  a bed  of  chalk,  and 
therefore  favourable  for  the  purpose.  The  new 
tunnel  is  being  constructed,  under  contract,  by 
Messrs.  Sharpe,  of  Cannon-street,  City,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  engineer, 
it  will  open  a subterranean  communication 
between  the  two  counties  of  Essex  and  Kent. 
The  scheme  originated  in  consequence  of  nine 
men  being  drowned  on  a foggy  morning  while 
crossing  the  Thames  to  their  work  in  a small  boat. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  in  Derby. 
The  entrance  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
into  Derby  is  causing  considerable  inconvenience 
to  Derby  dwellers.  Whole  streets  of  bouses  are 
being  pulled  down,  and  (according  to  local 
papers)  other  bouses  are  not  to  be  obtained. 
Land  is  even  rented  before  it  has  been  enclosed 
with  four  walls;  and  it  is  of  no  nnfreqoent 
occurrence  to  see  families  in  new  tenements 
before  the  windows  have  been  glazed.  The 
foundations  of  the  Derby  Great  Northern  Station 
of  the  future  have  been  laid,  and  the  outline  of 
the  building  is  beginning  to  show  itself.  The 
ceigbbonrbood  of  Darley  Grove  is  in  a state  of 
“ wreck."  Big  cuttings,  navvies’  hats  and  pit 
oarts,  huge  mounds  of  brown  soil  and  yellow  clay, 
and  what  not,  have  totally  dispelled  the  peace- 
fulness  of  that  pastoral  district. 

The  Artisans’  Institute. — The  new  session 
commences  to-day  (Saturday,  September  2Qd)  at 
•Castle-street,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  when  a soirie 
will  be  held,  and  an  address  will  be  given  by 
Dr.  Bartlett,  F.C.S.,  on  " The  Progress  of 
Scientific  Discover^,  from  the  days  of  the 
Alchemists  and  Conjurors  to  the  present  time." 
Mr.  J.  Mainwaring  Brown,  B.A.,  of  Christ’s 
■College,  Cambridge,  has  engaged  to  deliver  lec- 
tures at  the  Institute  during  September.  The 
programme  for  the  session  includes  a number  of 
practical  lectures,  which  ought  to  be  very  useful 
to  those  for  whom  they  are  prepared.  We  notice 
that  the  attendance  of  skilled  workmen  is 
specially  invited  at  a meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  Institute  on  the  6th  of  September, 
at  eight  o’clock,  when  several  gentlemen  will 
address  the  meeting. 

Public  Works  for  Leeds.  — On  the  2l8t 
ult.,  the  Leeds  Town  Council  resolved  to  apply 
to  Parliament  next  year  for  a Bill  enabling 
them  to  borrow  250,0001.  for  gas  extension, 
about  100,0001.  for  the  extension  of  waterworks, 
to  buy  Hunslet  Moor  for  an  additional  pleasure 
park,  and  to  make  a large  number  of  street 
improvements. 


The  Lobs  by  One  Strike. — The  disastrous 
effect  of  strikes  is  well  illustrated  (says  a 
Birmingham  paper)  in  a calculation  just  made 
by  Mr.  Frith,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  South 
Yorkshire  Miners’  Association.  The  recent  strike 
of  the  colliers  in  the  South  Yorkshire  district 
cost  the  workmen,  according  to  Mr.  Frith’s  esti- 
mate,  250,OOOZ.,  and  the  masters  500,0001.  The 
loss  to  the  railway  companies  in  diminished 
traffic  amonnted  to  122,0001.,  making  a grand 
total  of  872,0001.  That  the  loss  of  this  enormous 
sum  is  balanced  by  no  prospective  advantage  to 
the  men  is  obvious  from  another  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Frith  to  the  effect  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  coal  trade,  reductions  in  wages  are 
inevitable,  and  he  implores  the  men  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  meet  the  inevitable  oirenm. 
stances. 

Bailding  Operations  in  Sheffield. — Mr. 
Coghlan,  the  borough  surveyor  of  Sheffield, 
has  made  a return  of  the  houses  and  other 
buildings  erected  in  Sheffield  daring  the  finan- 
oial  years  from  September  8ch,  1872,  to  Sep- 
tember  7cb,  1875.  Notwithstanding  the  in. 
creased  cost  of  materials  and  labour,  building 
operations  were  carried  on  more  extensively  last 
year  than  in  any  previous  year.  There  was  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  dwelling-houses 
and  shops ; but  fewer  workshops  and  stables 
were  erected.  Taking  the  totals,  there  were 
5C-i  more  buildings  pub  up  in  1875  than  in  1874, 
and  713  more  than  in  1873 ; the  total  number  in 
1875  being  1,773. 

The  Royal  Birmingham  Society  of 
Artists. — The  private  view  of  the  Autumn  Ex- 
hibition of  this  society  took  place  on  the  26th 
ult.,  and  the  galleries  were  opened  to  the  public 
on  Monday  last,  the  28th  ult.  It  is  stated  that 
the  collection  is  by  far  the  beet  that  has  been 
seen  in  Birmingham  for  many  years  past.  The 
great  number  of  important  works  contributed 
has  obliged  the  society  to  open  an  extra  room. 
Pictures  by  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.  ; J.  E.  Millais, 
RA.  ; W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.;  A.  W.  Hunt,  J.  E. 
Hodgson,  A.R.A.,  and  many  other  painters  of 
repute,  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  Railway. 
The  new  line  of  railway  between  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich,  altbongh  ready  for  traffic,  was  not 
opened,  as  anticipated,  yesterday  (Friday),  in 
conseqnence  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
having  decided  to  carry  out  some  suggestions  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  laying  of  an  additional 
line  between  the  divergence  of  Deptford  Creek 
and  the  new  Greenwich  Station.  This  will 
necessitate  the  removal  of  the  old  statiou  and 
delay  the  opening  of  the  new  line  for  some  time. 

A Testimonial. — At  the  firm  of  Benham  <& 
Sons,  engineers,  Wigmore-street,  on  the  25th  nlt„ 
Mr.  J.  H.  Callaway,  ten  years  foreman  of  joiners, 
having  resigned,  the  workmen  and  his  friends 
presented  him  with  a marble  timepiece,  with 
engraved  silver  tablet,  and  a pair  of  bronze 
figures,  as  an  expression  of  their  esteem  for  his 
character  and  ability.  We  are  told  he  holds  five 
prizes  for  art  workmanship,  and  three  Queen’s 
prizes  for  science. 

The  Boucicault  Memorial. — Plans  for  the 
Boucicanlt  memorial  have  been  laid  before  the 
Council  at  Huntingdon.  It  was  proposed  and 
carried  that  the  fountain  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
County  Hospital,  and  not  in  the  Market-place, 
as  previously  suggested.  The  fountaiu  consists 
of  a stone  base,  with  a rockwork  of  granite, 
surmoonted  with  a figure  representing  a female 
drinking  out  of  a shell.  The  cost  is  to  be  2001. 

Japanese  Enterprise.— It  is  stated  that  a 
Leeds  engineering  firm  has  some  work  in  band 
of  a very  exceptional  kind,  viz,,  providing  the 
plant  necessary  for  the  iotroduotion  of  the  iron 
trade  into  Japan.  The  firm  alluded  to  is  send- 
ing off  for  this  purpose  plate,  rail,  and  guide- 
mills,  steam-hammers,  shears,  lathes,  cranes, 
and  all  other  necessary  appliances,  of  tho  most 
modern  construction. — Ironmonger. 

The  Coventry  Water  Supply.  — The 
Coventry  Town  Council  has  decided  to  cover 
over  the  water.tanks,  Mr.  Hawksley,  C.E., 
having  reported  that  the  existing  impurities  in 
the  water  supply  are  due  to  a growth  of  vegeta- 
tion in  the  tanks,  which  covering  wonid  obviate. 

Vieille  Montagne  Zinc  Rooffng  Company. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Henry  Wewd,  of  No.  17, 
Great  George-street,  Westminster,  has  been 
appointed  architect  to  this  company,  in  the  place 
of  the  late  Mr.  R.  G.  Fisher. 

The  Yarmouth  Aquarium  is  to  be  opened 
nsxt  Tuesday  (5th),  by  Lord  Suffield. 


TENDERS 

For  school*  f;r  850  children,  with  teacher's  residenca 
and  board-room  attached,  for  the  Tamworth  School  Board. 
Messrs.  R.  J.  & J.  Goodacre,  architects:— 

Hutchinson  & Son £11,157  0 0 

T.  4 H.  Herbert 10,987  0 0 

T.  & S.  Orchard  10,683  0 0 

Mottram  9,998  0 0 

Watton  & Son 9,765  17  0 

Fox  Brothers  9,268  0 0 

Nicholls 9,359  8 0 

Bromwich 0,O63  0 0 

Clarson  4 Son 3,721  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Pembridge  livery  stables,  West- 
bourne-grove,  for  Messrs.  Fonnereau  & Hudson.  Mr. 
Walter  Graves,  architect.  Quaulities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Raven  : — 

Temple  i Forster £3,797  0 0 

Hook  t Oldrey 3,695  0 0 

Grieve  & Littlejohns  3,600  0 0 

Scott 3,637  0 0 

Beach  Brothers 3,472  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker  3*195  0 0 

Snowball 3,080  0 0 


For  taking  down  the  house  No.  6,  St.  James’s-road,  Old 
Kont-road,  and  erecting  a new  house  with  a gateway 
entrance,  for  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Mr.  Joseph  Gale,  archi- 
tect : — 

Brown  (accepted). 


For  the  construction  of  the  Hovingham  waterworks  and 
drainage.  Mr,  Wise,  engineer 

Wise,  Reed,  & Co £1,300  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Huskisson’a  flour  mill  at  Lower  Shad- 
well.  Mr.  Charles  Duneb,  architect : — 

Ashby  & Horner  £2,876  Q 0 

Kunor  2,699  0 0 


Rivett  

Juddii  Hawkings... 
Newman  4 Mann... 


2,547 

2,639 

3,600 


For  alterations,  4o. 
street,  Camden  Town. 

Hyde  

Chapman  

Hancock 

Steed  Brothers... 
Qonld  4 Brand... 

King 

Aimett 


to  St.  Martin’s  Tavern,  Pratt- 
Mr.  Furniss,  architect: — 
£499  0 0 


0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Bell  Inn  and  four 
cottages  in  Priory. street,  Colchester,  for  Messrs.  A.  T. 
Osborne  & Co.  Mr.  Horace  Darken,  architect 

Everitt  & Son  £919  0 0 

Garwood 888  0 0 

Sturt  874  13  0 

Shepherd  859  0 0 

Chaplin  853  0 0 

Diss 8U5  10  0 

Pitt  (accepted) 800  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Fox  Inn,  East  Mersea 

Pitt  (accepted) £250  0 0 

For  a villa  residence  at  Oaken,  for  Mr.  Henry  Hill. 
Mr.  J.  R.  VeaU,  architect 

Groves £94115  0 

Morton  (accepted) 865  16  0 

For  a new  billiard-room  at  Oaken  Manor,  for  Mr.  J. 
Laugley.  Mr.  J.  R.  Veall,  architect : — 

j.  S W.  Cockerill  (accepted)  £213  0 0 

For  new  shop  and  dwelling-honse  at  Sutton,  for  Mr.  W. 
R.  Church.  Mr.  W.  H.  Culverhouse,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  Fuller  4 Deacon 


Tribe 

Broadbridge  

£3,433  0 
2,290  0 

0 

0 

Potter  

3.10J  0 

0 

For  alterations  to  Pier  Hotel,  Worthing,  for  Messrs. 
Tamplin  4 Son.  Mr.  Geo.  Tuppen,  architect ; — 

Holden  (accepted)  £694  15  0 

For  rebuilding  the  Free  Butt,  Brighton,  for  Messrs. 
Tamplin  & Son.  Mr.  Geo.  Tuppen,  architect : — 

Parsons  (accepted) £191  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Three  Compasses,  Eastbourne, 
for  Messrs.  Yallance,  Cutt,  4 Co.  Mr.  Geo.  Tuppen, 
architect : — 

Botting  (accepted) £373  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Stag  Inn,  Brighton,  for  Messrs, 
Yallance,  Catt,  4 Co.  Mr.  Geo.  Tuppen,  architect 

Botting  £135  0 0 

W.  & T.  Garrett  (accepted) 12()  0 0 


For  repairs  to  stables  in  Atlingworth-street,  Brighton, 
Mr,  Geo.  Tuppen,  architect  : — 

W.  4T.  Garrett  £186  0 0 

Coleman  (accepted)  £178  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Brighton, 
for  Mr.  C.  Catt.  Mr.  Geo.  Tuppen,  architect : — 

Colemau £260  0 0 

Colwell  (accepted) 249  0 0 


For  additions  to  Dew  Drop,  Easlbonrnc,  for  Messrs. 
Yallance,  Catt,  & Co.  Mr.  Geo.  Tuppen,  architect 

W.  4 T.  Garrett £319  0 0 

Botting  (accepted) 305  0 0 


For  building  a new  house  in  Ship-street,  Brighton,  for 
Mr.  C.  Lamb.  Mr.  Geo.  Tuppen,  architect ; — 

Lockyer  £1,198  0 0 

Cheeseman 1,193  0 0 

W.  4 T.  Garrett  1,095  0 0 

Patching  4 Webber 9-43  0 0 


For  building  new  schools  and  teacher's  residence  at 
Faicham,  for  the  Patcham  School  Board.  Mr.  Geo, 
Tuppen,  architect : — 

Lockyer  (accepted) £1,305  0 0 
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Public  Safety. — Three  Recent  Calamities. 

■ATAL  casiialties,  three  in 
nnmber,  each  tending  to 
open  a new  chapter  of 
alarm  and  terror,  have 
recently  attracted  pnblio 
attention.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident 
that  the  inqaisition  of  a 
coroner, — a wise  and 
enlightened  safeguard  to 
public  safety  when  a 
bladgeon  or  a hammer 
was  the  most  likely 
instrument  for  the  sad- 
den  termination  of  life, 

^ — is  bnt  ill  fitted  to  cope 
with  those  profound  and 
delicate  questions  which  the 
advance  of  modem  soience 
suggests  pn  occasions  such 
as  those  of  the  explosion  on 
board  the  T/iUTuZercr,  the  Radstock 
collision,  or  the  leap  into  space 
made  by  the  “ Flying  Dutchman.” 
It  is  the  more  necessary  that  whatever 
we  know  of  the  result  of  experience, 
or  the  habit  of  profound  investigation 
into  mechanical  oanse  and  effect,  sbonld  be 
taxed  in  order  to  throw  light  on  incidents 
so  menacing  to  our  tranquillity. 

With  regard  to  the  collisions  by  land,  they 
are  unfortunately  not  altogether  without  pre- 
cedent. They  are  cases  of  what  are  called 
railway  accident;  but  they  are  chiefly  to  be 
regarded  as  they  affect,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
public  who  travel  by  rail,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  railway  companies,  on  whom  so  heavy  a cost 
is  entailed  by  any  failure  in  their  working 
arrangements.  As  far  as  the  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  railway  companies  are  concerned, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  any  new  cause  for  persona] 
alarm  has  been  displayed  by  either  of  the  two 
disasters  in  question.  With  regard  to  the  explo. 
eion  on  board  the  Thunderer,  the  oase  is  in  some 
^egree  different.  The  publio  were  not  the 
immediate  snfferers.  The  marvelloua  transfor. 
mation  which  our  war  navy  is.  undergoing  has 
turned  what  need  to  be  the  hold  of  a ship  into  a 
floating  engine-room.  Numerous  and  oorapli. 
cated  machines,  fed  by  an  adequate  number  of 
boilers,  consuming  large  quantities  of  coal,  and 
evolving  an  enormous  pressure  of  steam,  are  set 
afloat  and  propelled  through  the  sea  at  a high 
velocity.  When  a new  and  costly  apparatus  of 
this  nature  oomes  to  so  fearful  a breakdown  on 
its  first  essay,  there  is  no  small  danger  that  the 
•crew  may  be  disoouraged.  The  question  is 
natural,  in  defanlt  of  competent  knowledge,^— 
Has  the  fact  that  the  engine-room  is  afloat, 
instead  of  being  on  dry  land,  anything  to  do 
with  an  explosion  so  unprecedented  ? If  not,  is 
there  such  careless  neglect  and  want  of  due 
knowledge  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  naval 
authorities,  or  those  whom  they  employ,  that  no 
one  is  safe  on  board  a Government  steamer  P 


We  do  not  state,  as  a fact,  that  such  questions 
have  been  raised.  On  the  other  band,  nothing 
oan  be  more  likely, — or,  we  may  say,  to  a certain 
extent,  more  proper, — than  that  such  should 
be  the  case ; and  if  the  men  who  form  the 
class  from  which  the  engineers  and  stokers  of 
our  war  and  mercantile  marine  are  selected  do 
not  put  these  questions,  or  do  not  even  antici- 
pate that  they  may  be  pnt,  none  the  less  is  it 
the  duty  of  those  who  in  any  way  represent  or 
core  for  the  interests  of  this  very  important  class 
of  English  workmen  to  see  that  no  doubt  is  left 
on  the  points  in  question. 

With  reference  to  the  Ashton  catastrophe,  the 
verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  is  such  as  to  impose 
but  little  reserve  on  a full  discussion  of  the  case. 
The  main  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  pre. 
vention  of  the  recurrence  of  a like  disaster.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  this  is  assured,  or  even 
promised,  by  anything  which  has  occurred  on, 
or  since,  the  inquest.  The  great  question  of  the 
proportion  of  the  maximum  velocity  that  oan  be 
safely  introduced  on  a railway  to  the  structure 
of  the  line  has  not  been  adequately  brought  into 
view.  It  is  of  primary  importance  that  this 
should  be  done.  The  velocity  of  the  ” Flying 
Dutchman  ” train  was  a broad-gauge  velocity. 
The  broad-gauge  railway,  as  conceived  and 
carried  into  effect  by  Mr.  Brunei,  was  a me- 
ohanical  contrivance  differing  in  many  important 
respects  from  the  narrow-gauge  railway,  as  de- 
signed  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Stephenson, 
especially  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson.  Of  the 
minute  care,  constant  attention,  and  nnstinted 
cost,  both  of  time  and  money,  that  were  devoted 
by  Mr.  Brunei  to  the  perfection  of  hie  line,  no 
one  who  had  not  the  experience  of  working 
under  his  eye  can  form  any  oonoeption.  It  was 
not  the  idea  of  the  engineer  of  the  Great 
Western  that  a railway  could  be  made  hap- 
hazard,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  inspectors, 
iusufficiently  supplied  with  labour  and  materials, 
while  engines  and  trains,  controlled  by  some  one 
else,  were  driven  over  them  at  a speed  fixed  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  line.  On  the  contrary, 
the  way  and  the  locomotive  were  constructed  by 
Mr.  Brunei  as  corresponding  parts  of  one  great 
system,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  a high  speed  of  transit  such  as  no 
careful  man  would  attempt  to  rival  on  a less 
aptly  constructed  Hue.  The  gauge  or  width 
between  the  rails  originally  adopted  by  Mr. 
Stephenson  was  increased  by  one  half  by  Mr. 
Brunei.  By  this  means  greater  space  was 
given  for  all  the  working  parts  of  the  engine, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  was  kept  proper, 
tionately  low.  But  this  was  only  part  of  the 
design.  The  permanent  way  was  oonstmoted 
on  a totally  new  system.  On  the  London  and 
Birmingham  line  stone  blocks,  which  were 
egarded  as  permanent  fixtures,  were  provided 
for  the  cuttings,  and  wooden  sleepers  were 
laid  on  the  embankments,  with  the  view  of 
being  replaced  by  blocks  as  the  earthwork 
became  consolidated,  and  as  the  sleepers  wore 
out  or  decayed.  It  proved  that  the  blocks  were 
BO  rough  and  so  liable  to  displacement,  that 


' sleepers  were  afterwards  introduced  everywhere, 
as  permanent  fixtures  of  the  line.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  original  design  of  Mr.  Brunei  was  to 
ooDstruot  a solid  timber  framework,  secured 
to  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  railway,  on 
which  rails  of  the  well-known  Great  Western 
section  were  bolted  down,  paoking-pieoes  of 
hard  wood  beiug  inserted  between  the  longi. 
tudinal  beam  and  the  rail.  This  plan  proved  not 
more  practically  successful  than  the  blocks  of 
the  London  and  Birmingham,  as  each  pile  was 
felt  as  a point  of  reaiatanoe  on  the  passage  of  the 
train.  Mr.  Brunei  therefore  substitated  heavier 
longitadinal  timbers,  framed  together  with 
transoms,  to  which  the  rails  were  bolted  by  the 
very  admirable  mechanical  contrivance  of  the 
fang-bolt,  and  the  way  depended  principally  on 
its  own  weight  for  being  kept  in  position.  The 
sleepers,  on  the  narrow-gange  lines,  were  em- 
bedded in  the  gravel,  or  in  what  was  called  the 
ballast,  spread  over  the  level  bed  of  the  railway. 
In  the  broad-gauge  system  the  longitudinals 
were  only  slightly  embedded  in  the  ballast — the 
drainage  of  this  part  of  the  work  reoeiving  the 
most  careful  attention.  Thus,  a portion  of 
broad-gange  railway,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
certificate  of  Mr.  Brunei,  had  to  be  as  aoonrate 
and  almost  as  stable  as  a lathe-bed.  Ic  was 
maintained  in  a perfect  state  by  the  most  un- 
sleeping  watchfulness,  and  allowed  of  the 
passage  of  a locomotive,  oonatrnoted  with  the 
like  originality,  and  the  like  adaptation  of  each 
part  to  a general  pnrpose,  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
miles  an  hour,  where  the  way  was  straight  and 
level,  with  perfect  steadiness  and  safety.  Where 
a curve  occurred,  the  centrifugal  force  which 
tends  to  throw  the  train  off  the  rails  was 
counteracted  by  raising  the  outer  rail  according 
to  a table  of  carves  and  cants  suited  to  the  speed 
which  the  engine-driver  was  directed  to  maintain 
over  that  portion  of  the  line;  and  not  left  to  the 
mere  whim  of  a common  ganger,  but  carefully 
levelled  by  the  sub-engineer. 

When  this  careful  practical  preparation  for 
maintaining  a high  rate  of  velocity  was  first 
carried  into  execution,  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway  Company  was  building  four- 
wheeled  engines,  which,  at  any  excessive 
speed,  had  a tendency  to  leap  from  the  rails. 
The  desire  to  rival  the  broad.gange  speed  led 
to  the  invention  of  Stephenson’s  and  Crampton’s 
six-wheeled  engines  with  very  long  bodies,  by 
means  of  which  evaporative  surface  was  in. 
creased,  and  a supply  of  steam  was  produced 
adequate  to  a more  rapid  velocity  than  was  at- 
tainable by  the  original  four-wheeled  locomotive. 
But  the  oorresponding  alterations  of  the  way 
were  confined  to  the  adoption  of  heavier  rails 
and  fittings.  The  original  rough  outline  of  the 
old  tramways  was  materially  improved  upon ; 
but  its  essential  principle  was  nnehanged.  The 
beat  and  most  costly  narrow-gange  line  was 
never  to  be  compared,  as  a meobanioal  arrange- 
ment for  facilitating  extreme  speed,  with  the 
broad.gange  line,  as  Mr.  Brunei  not  only  designed 
it,  but  took  good  care  that  it  should  be  carried 
out  and  carefully  maintained. 
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It  ia  now  seventeen  years  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Brunei.  Mr.  Stephenson  waa  not  very  long 
his  survivor.  Those  men  who  have  the  highest 
claim  to  be  considered  the  followers  of  these 
great  engineers  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
they  follow  at  but  a bumble  distance  ; and  one 
proof  that  this  ia  the  case  ia  to  be  found  on 
every  occasion  when  what  is  erroneously  called 
accident  sets  in  movement  the  extremely  clumsv 
machinery  of  the  coroner’s  inquest.  Agents,  and 
inspectors,  and  station-masters  and  signal-men 
there  are  in  abundance,  and  engineers  who 
declare  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  an 
under-snpply  of  men  and  materials  during  the 
critical  operation  of  laying  a third  rail ; but  the 
firm,  intelligent  control  of  the  engineer-in-cbief, 
responsible  for  the  making,  the  maintaining,  and 
the  working  of  the  line,  is  nowhere  apparent. 
This  is  an  unwise  economy  on  the  pare  of  the 
company,  and  the  result,  at  least  one  reanU,  is 
here  before  ns. 

It  is  useless  to  say  a word  that  would  tend  to 
reopen  the  gauge  controversy,  which  is  now 
settled,  not  as  matter  of  engineering,  but  as 
matter  of  fact  5 but  it  ia  evideut  that  when  a 
third  rail  is  introduced  into  the  broad-gauge 
system,  however  this  is  effected,  the  original 
conditions  of  the  way,  on  which  safety  at  high 
velocity  was  made  dependent,  are  materially 
affected.  The  whole  structure  of  the  perma- 
nent way  has  been,  not  only  altered,  but  patched, 
and  the  mechanical  disadvantage  of  throwing 
double  weight  on  one  rail,  and  thus  requiring  a 
still  more  careful  inspection  and  maintenance  of 
the  line,  has  been  coupled  with  the  economical 
disadvantage  of  a stinted  supply  of  labour  and 
of  materials.  The  only  wonder,  then,  is,  that 
disaster  such  as  that  we  now  witness  has  not 
o .’ourred  long  before. 

The  first  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  short 
sommary  of  a long  experience  is,  that  to  attempt 
to  maintain  the  speed  for  which  Mr.  Brunei  con. 
Btructed  his  way,  as  well  as  his  engines,  without 
carefully  maintaining  the  excellence  of  both  of 
these  elements,  ia  not  only  foolish  but  miaohie- 
vons.  It  will  be  stopped,  sooner  or  later,  if  in 
no  other  way,  by  public  indignation,  or  by  the 
recurrence  of  repeated  calamities.  To  drive  a 
train  as  fast  as  it  can  be  driven,  in  order  to  com- 
pete  with  another  line  of  route,  is  all  very  well 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  coaching 
masters.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  stages  on 
many  a well-remembered  line  of  country.  But 
in  these  cases  the  spaed  was  limited  by  the 
actual  physical  endurance  of  the  horse.  Some 
sixteen  miles  an  hour  was  the  utmost  speed 
attained  by  the  competing  coaches,  and  that 
only  in  rare  and  favourable  cases.  That  the 
way  should  be,  both  in  its  original  desigu  and 
construotion,  and  as  matter  of  raaiotenanoe, — 
more  especially  if  any  material  interference  with 
theoriginal  design  has  been  introduced, — suitable 
for  a given  velocity,  is  a primary  requisite  of 
safety.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  regarded  in  the 
present  case.  The  original  transoms,  we  are 
told  by  a railway  otficial,  “ had  to  be  cut,  for  the 
4 ft.  8i  in.  road,  and  new  short  ones  inserted 
between  that^and  the  7-ft.  road.  The  fasten- 
ings,  instead  of  being  fang-bolts  going  through 
the  balks  of  timber,  appear  to  have  been  simply 
spikes  driven  into  them.  With  one  part  of  the 
road  old,  the  other  part  new,  the  original  tran- 
Boms  all  being  severed,  and  the  roframing  of  the 
timber  bolding  the  mixed  gauge  together,” — 
what  waa  the  chance  of  the  safety  of  a train  of 
300  tons  weight  driven  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  ? 
We  think  that  the  question  should  not  have  been 
left  to  the  solution  of  chance.  But  to  that  sola, 
tion  it  is  still  loft,  so  long  as  such  a speed  is 
maintained  on  such  a road. 

With  regard  to  the  Kadsfcook  collision,  the 
partition  of  blame  is  a matter  into  which  we  do 
not  propose  to  enter,  except  in  one  particular. 
There  ia  a known  and  frequently  used  method 
of  working  a line  which  renders  such  an  accident 
physically  impossible.  Why  was  not  that 
method  employed  ? It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
of  the  block  system,  and  an  admirable  system, 
when  properly  worked,  it  is.  But  in  the  case  of 
a heavy  traffic,  complicated  by  special  trains,  it 
is  evident  that  the  degree  of  telegraphic  cor- 
respondence which  is  forced  on  so  many  officers, — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  new  functions  of  a crossing 
agent, — is  such  as  to  test  the  energies  of  more 
educated  and  more  highly  paid  men  than  thosv- 
to  whom  this  important  duty  ia  entrusted.  A»- 
to  all  that,  however,  it  ia  needless  now  to  speak. 
Whether  the  crossing  agent  can  be  eleotric&ll.'i 
omnipresent  or  no,  the  key  to  safety  should  noi 
be  neglected.  That  key  resides  in  what  Ib  called 


the  staff  system.  In  lines  where  this  is  faithfully 
carried  out,  the  collision  of  an  up  and  down 
train  on  one  line  of  rails  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible. A staff  or  ensign  of  some  kind  is  delivered 
to  the  driver  of  au  engine  over  the  portion  of 
single  line  between  two  crossings,  which  are  also 
stoppiog.places.  Without  this  staff  in  his  pos- 
session, no  engine-man  is  allowed  to  take  his 
engine  on  this  section  of  the  line.  There  is  only 
one  staff.  There  can,  therefore,  be  only  one 
engine  on  the  line  of  rails.  By  equal  consequence 
there  can  be  no  collision.  The  certitude  is  abso- 
lute,  logical,  and  indisputable. 

One  objection, — and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  but 
one, — can  apply  to  tbe  staff  system.  It  may  be 
urged  that  it  involves  a loss  of  time.  If  a train 
goes  from  A to  B,  no  train  oan  follow  it  until  a 
train,  or,  at  all  events,  an  engine,  has  run  back 
from  B to  A,  because,  when  the  second  train 
reached  A,  there  would  be  no  staff  for  the 
station-master  to  give  to  the  driver.  Therefore 
tbe  second  train  must  wait,  and  loss  of  time  will 
ensue.  But  the  reply  to  this  objection  is  per- 
fectly  obvious.  If  the  traffic  be  too  heavy,  the 
line  should  be  doubled.  The  question  lies  be- 
tween  the  establishment  of  a rule  that  will  abso. 
lately  prevent  the  occurrence  of  collision  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  time-tables.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  it  is  the  latter  wbioh  should  give 
way,  and  that  public  safety  should  bo  preferred 
to  the  saving  of  so  many  minutes  ia  the  travel- 
ling arrangements  of  tbe  company  ? 

With  regard  to  the  explosion  on  board  the 
Tliunderer,  we  shall  endanger  no  interests,  and 
wound  no  susceptibilities,  in  saying  that  it  has 
become  clear,  from  indubitable  scientific  investi- 
gation, that  the  very  accuracy  and  excellence 
now  attained  by  our  lathes  involves  a hitherto 
unexpected  danger.  It  ia,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  a new  observation  that  plates  of  metal 
when  heated  in  contact  seem  to  acquire  an 
adhesive  tendency  by  such  h>atiug.  Such  a 
fact,  however,  ia  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
what  is  known  as  to  the  adhesion  of  polished 
surfaces.  Not  only  so,  but  we  think  it  admits  of 
explanation.  In  the  gradual  rise  of  tempera- 
tore,  the  particles  of  air  lying  between  such 
surface,  as  between  those  of  a highly  finished 
valve  and  its  seat,  are  likely  to  escape.  Thus  a 
more  perfect  contact  is  insensibly  produced,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  may  become 
a contact  of  so  intimate  a natore  as  to  introduce 
that  degree  of  attraction  which  is  known  to  exist 
between  homogeneous  particles  at  extremely 
minute  distances  apart,  and  which  approaches 
much  more  nearly  to  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
particles  of  the  same  body  than  to  the  ordinary 
attraction  between  two  separate  bodies.  Some- 
thing of  this  nature  would  account  for  the  fact, 
of  which  distinct  testimony  has  been  offered, 
that  a valve  very  tightly  fitted  to  its  seat  may 
develop  an  adhesion  altogether  unexpected.  If 
it  were  a mere  case  of  tightness  so  great  that 
while  there  was  enough  play  when  tbe  metal  was 
cold,  there  would  be  absolute  wedging  when 
heated,  this  would  be  perfectly  iutelligib'e.  But 
it  seems  to  be  probable  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing more  than  this — that  a valve  which,  if 
dropped  into  its  seat  when  steam  is  up,  would 
act  properly,  may  refuse  so  to  act  if  heated  in 
its  seat.  That  is  a matter  of  great  interest,  and 
will  have  to  be  folly  tested  and  brought  into 
our  every-day  practice.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  of  the  excellence  of  the  materials  and 
workmanship  in  the  fittings  of  the  Thunderer. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  nothing  like  the  hair- 
brained  practice — which  we  have  not  only  beard 
of  bat  witnessed,  in  American  engineers — of 
overweighting  the  safety-valve,  is  entirely  out  of 
tbe  question  in  the  case  of  the  Thunderer.  A 
scientific  reason  is  offered,  which  seems  in  itself 
to  be  adequate  , but  as  to  the  absolute  truth  of 
which  we  must  reserve  any  opinion.  Not  so, 
however,  as  to  the  absence  of  any  snob  blame  as 
attribntes  to  scamped  workmanship,  or  palpable 
neglect. 

There  is,  however,  one  general  feature  present 
in  these  three  very  different  cases.  It  is  a 
feature  of  our  national  character, — one  in  which 
there  is  a strong  difference  between  our  own 
habitual  action,  and  that  of  foreign  nations.  If 
ve  were  to  call  this  feature  recklessness  we 
should  be  wrong  ; yet  it  has  the  effect  of  reck- 
lessness. If  we  shonld  call  it  want  of  a sense 
>f  responsibility  we  should  be  wrong,  and  yet  it 
does  seem  to  consist  in  the  absence  of  drilled, 
■)rganieed,  inflexible  responsibility.  Thus,  take 
the  case  of  an  engineer  or  stoker  who  is 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  a steam  boiler. 
The  natural,  and  as  far  as  we  know  the  almost 
invariable  habit  of  snob  a man,  when  he  is  getting 


up  afeam  (especially  in  a boiler  with  which  he  is 
not  familiar),  is  to  try  the  action  of  the  safety- 
valve  when  he  has  raised  steam.  Such  a step  is 
dictated  by  the  most  ordinary  prudence.  As  the 
engineer  or  stoker  would  be  the  first  person  to 
suffer  from  an  explosion,  the  public  has  so  fur  a 
pledge  that  he  will  not  neglect  his  duty,  to  the 
detriment  of  himself  and  bis  neighbours.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  any  public  service  such  a 
thing  should  not  be  left  to  inference,  to  heart,  or 
to  confidence  that  a man  will  take  duo  care.  It 
shonld  be  an  established  part  nf  a code  of  stand- 
ing orders,  and  for  obedience  to  such  a code  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  the  service  should  be  responsi- 
ble. The  stoker  should  be  directed,  at  certain 
stages  of  his  work,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
guarantee  of  safety  on  wbioh  all  depends  was 
present, — in  other  words,  whether  the  safety- 
valve  was  acting,  or  was  ready  to  act.  This  is 
so  essential  a point  that  it  can  only  have  been 
omirted  to  be  made  a positive  order  from  its 
implicit  necessity,  which  waa  such  as  to  lead 
people  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  done. 
But  it  has  come  out,  not  so  distinctly  on  the 
trial  as  in  tbe  subseqaent  correspondence  on 
the  Bubjeot,  that  the  safety  - valves  were  so- 
enclosed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
steam  into  the  stoke-hole,  that  tbe  man  in 
charge  of  the  fire  conld  not  see  whether  they 
were  acting.  Tbe  whole  theory  lies  in  these 
words.  Two  safety-valves  existed.  Both  of 
them  stuck.  The  stop  valve  connecting  the 
boiler  with  other  boilers  and  their  safety-valves 
waa  closed.  These  three  stoppages  of  the  steam 
were  the  direct  causes  of  overpressure  being 
obtained.  The  gauge  intended  to  show  the 
pressure  was  broken.  Even  yet  there  was 
required  another  hitch  in  the  arrangements,  and 
this  was  expressly  provided  by  the  disposal  of 
the  safety-valves  in  such  a manner  as  to  place 
their  action  out  of  the  observation  of  the  stoker. 
This  must  be  regarded  as  a positive  and  very 
grave  fault  of  ^oonstruotion,  involving  serioua 
reaponaibility. 

But  the  responsibility  does  not  stop  here.  The 
duty  of  the  chief  engineer  should  involve  the 
ascertaining  whether  all  the  items  of  tbe  code  of 
safety  bad  been  carried  out.  And  so,  in  the  case 
of  a eteam^bip,  with  the  officer  under  whosft 
orders  the  chief  engineer  is  placed.  At  each 
step  there  should  be  plain,  positive,  adequate 
responsibility.  It  would  not  then  be  tbe  case, 
in  the  event  of  disaster,  that  no  one  would  be  to 
blame.  On  the  contrary,  in  sooh  a case  as  we 
have  put,  no  matter  whether  it  were  repair  of 
line,  obedience  to  signal,  a testing  of  conditions 
of  working  safely,  everybody  concerned  would  be 
punished.  If  the  code  of  working  instructiona 
were  adequate,— as  it  ought  to  bo  made, — there 
wonld  be  a check  at  every  step,  so  far  as  risk  of 
human  life  waa  concerned.  Mischief,  or  danger 
of  mischief,  would  thus  be  detected  at  each  step. 
In  any  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  a subordinate 
DO  barm  would  result  unless  the  superior  of  that 
subordinate  also  failed  in  hia  distinct  written 
duty.  At  each  step  penalty  should  be  made  tbe 
certain  consequenceof  failure.  And  iftbe  whole 
service  were  so  heedless,  so  rash,  or  so  stupid,  as 
to  neglect  such  a code,  and  consequently  to  cause 
disaster,  no  question  as  to  division  or  shifting  of 
responsibility  could  ensue.  Each  wonld,  in  his 
grade,  be  responsible  ; each  would  be  blameahle  ; 
each  and  all  would  accordingly  be  liable  to  be 
punished. 

It  can  only  be  by  the  introduction  of  careful 
system;  the  redaction  to  writing  of  all  rules;  the 
inspection,  by  men  of  competent  experience,  of 
such  rules,  followed  by  the  certifying  (in  good 
lime  to  prevent  mischief)  that  they  are  adequate 
to  prevent  all  preventible  danger ; the  rigid 
application  of  anoh  rules,  and  tbe  infliction  of 
definite  penalties  for  their  neglect  and  infringe- 
ment, that  safety  of  human  life  can  be  guaranteed. 
How  constantly  do  we  see  rules  made  only  to  be 
broken.  How  frequently  is  this  tbe  case,  in 
almost  every  railway  station,  as  to  the  one 
important  safeguard  of  crossing  the  line  of  way. 
This  is  usually  prohibited,  on  the  proper  ground 
that  if  no  one  ia  allowed  to  cross  tbe  rails  no 
one  can  be  run  over  by  an  engine ; and  yet, 
with  what  sang  froid  do  we  see,  always  the 
porters,  and  often  the  passengers,  lounge  across 
the  rails  just  in  advance  of  a train?  Until  w& 
introduce  an  inflexible  and  well-ordered  ditcipline 
into  the  great  army  of  steam,  we  may  expect 
results  such  as  would  occur  in  every  military- 
force  if  the  duty  of  each  officer  were  left  vague 
on  the  general  idea  that  as  hia  own  life  was  at 
stake  he  would  be  sure,  under  any  possible  cir- 
cumstances, to  act  for  the  best  welfare  of  the 
army. 


Sept.  9,  1876,] 
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AET  AND  OIVIHSATION. 

The  writer  of  an  interesting  article  in  the 
onrrenb  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on 
“The  Letters  and  Works  of  Miohelangelo ” 
■(chiefly  apropos  of  Mr.  Heath  Wilson’s  work, 
to  which  we  devoted  considerable  space  a little 
while  since)  prefaces  bis  analysis  of  the  snhject 
fey  some  remarks  on  art  and  civilisation,  which, 
thoogh  not  advancing  anything  new,  tonoh  upon 
the  relation  of  art  to  national  life  and  morality 
from  a point  of  view  which  it  is  well  to  be 
reminded  of,  and  which  none  who  are  concerned 
with  art  can  afford  to  overlook.  When  we  say 
the  relation  between  art  and  national  morality, 
we  should,  perhaps,  more  correctly  say  the  waut 
of  relation,  for  that  is  the  point  brought  out  by 
our  contemporary.  A great  deal  has  been 
eaid  by  modtra  critics  (pre-eminently  by  Mr. 
Ruakin,  for  instance)  in  favour  of  the  connexion 
between  good  art  and  good  morality,  and  some- 
times,  though  less  positively,  between  high  art 
and  high  civilisation.  The  theory  is  one  which  is 
pleasant  both  in  a moral  and  in  a logical  point  of 
view.  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  what  we 
admire  in  art  as  a source  of  intelleotnal  pleasure 
ehould  also  be  connected  with,  and  in  a measure 
spring  from,  the  highest  moral  feeling,  and 
there  is  a logical  completeness  and  nnity  in  this 
view  of  all  good  things  as  necessarily  linked 
together,  which  is  at  the  same  time  satisfying  to 
the  intellect.  This  agreeable  view  of  the  matter 
the  Edinburgh  reviewer  attacks  in  a few  pithy 
sentences,  and  with  a “damnable  iteration”  of 
historical  facts  in  contradiction  of  it,  in  a rather 
cruel  manner.  It  is  well,  however,  that  we 
should  be  invited  to  tarn  round  and  look  at  the 
truth  about  these  questions  now  and  then  ; and 
the  somewhat  positive  manner  in  which  the 
writer  in  question  puts  the  case  provokes,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  question  how  far  he  himself 
is  in  the  right,  and  whether  his  dedncbions  are 
cot  a little  too  sweeping. 

The  question  really  has  two  sides,  according 
to  the  meaning  we  attach  to  the  rather  vague 
term  “Civilisation,”  which  may  either  means 
general  high  standard  of  life  and  principle  in 
-everything,  or  it  may  mean  merely  a high  degree 
of  material  luxury  and  comfort  in  the  mode  of 
living.  In  using  the  expression  “true  civilisation” 
(“  the  condition  which  gives  birth  to  art  is  pre- 
cisely  that  in  which  true  civilisation  has  never 
yet  flonrished”),  we  presume  the  Edinburgh 
critic  refers  to  the  highest  or  moral  civilisation. 

Without  nndertakiug  to  say  that  civilisation 
(in  this  sense)  and  art  are  incompatible,  he  brings 
together  in  one  paragraph  the  most  telling  his. 
torioal  confirmations  of  such  a view.  “ Art, 
respectively  Ancient  and  Modern,  never  attained 
such  perfection  as  under  an  elaborately-organised 
idolatry  and  a sumptuously-supported  super, 
stition.”  And  carrying  the  question  farther 
into  the  condition  of  publio  morality  in  the  great 
days  of  Italian  art,  our  intention  is  invited  to  the 
fact  that : — 

“ While  the  artists  of  Italy  were  advancing 
with  snre  and  rapid  steps  to  those  heights 
where  Michelangelo  stands  pre-eminent,  the 
country  to  which  such  men  were  born  was 
hastening  to  a condition  farthest  removed  from 
real  civilisation.  The  very  dates  of  Italy's 
proudest  achievements  in  the  art  of  painting  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  fonlest  iniquities  in 
her  high  places,  and  of  the  deepest  misery  of 
her  people.  The  “Last  Supper”  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  was  being  executed  at  the  time  when 
the  traitor  Sforza  invited  a French  army  across 
the  Alps,  and  when  a Borgia  represented  Christ 
upon  earth.  Michelangelo's  Sistine  oeiling  was 
commenced  in  the  same  year  with  that  first 
transaction  of  European  diplomacy,  the  League 
of  Cambray,  an  alliance  unmatched  in  history 
for  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  perfidy,  and  the  signal 
for  a ten  years’  reign  of  devastation  and  carnage. 
Kaffaelle’s  most  creative  years  were  contemporary 
with  the  period  when  two  foreign  armies  vied 
with  each  other  in  ravaging  the  Feniusala — the 
sublime  decorations  of  the  Vatican  coincident 
with  the  worst  passions  and  blackest  deeds  that 
ever  laid  a great  people  in  the  dust.” 

Here  be  truths,  no  doubt ; and  nob  new  ones, 
of  course,  to  any  educated  readers.  And,  un- 
•questionably,  such  instances  do  seem  to  put  an 
absolute  stopper  upon  all  the  well-meant  plati- 
tudes one  orten  hears  about  the  connexion 
between  art  and  moral  elevation  of  character. 
And  yet  it  would  be  a mistake  to  make  too 
sweeping  a deduction  from  such  a category  of 
contrasts ; and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
brought  forward  aod  marshalled  by  the  reviewer 
is  calculated  to  create  a false  impression  that 


times  of  social  and  political  licence  are  especially 
favourable  to  art.  It  would  be  quite  open,  how. 
over,  to  theme  who  believe  in  the  essential  purity 
of  art,  to  say  that  these  facts  merely  proved  that 
art  was  perfectly  separate  from  and  nnaffeoted 
by  the  social  and  political  cirenmstanoes  of  the 
day.  And  in  regard  to  the  other  influences  of 
idolatry  and  snperstition  just  before  referred 
to,  the  writer  does  point  out  (what  people  are 
DOW  beginning  to  see)  that  the  Greek  Pantheon 
and  the  Romish  ceremonial  bad  nothiog  to  do, 
as  used  often  to  be  supposed,  with  <»lling  into 
existeuce  artistic  power;  all  that  can  be  said  in 
regard  to  those  influences  is  that,  “ when  once 
the  sacred  spark  has  been  kindled,  the  lowest 
worship  and  the  most  worldly  aims  can  fan  the 
flame, — they  can  do  no  more.”  And  this  idea 
that  arf,  however  connected  with  the  persona! 
character  of  the  artist,  is  entirely  above  and  an. 
connected  with  the  social  and  national  morality  of 
his  day,conld  hardly  have  a stronger  support  than 
is  afforded  by  the  life  and  character  of  the  man 
whose  biography  gave  rise  to  the  remarks  above 
qnoted.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  deny  that  the 
superior  greatness,  and  we  might  say  moral 
grandeur  of  Michelangelo’s  art,  arises  in  part 
from  the  entire  superiority  of  his  life  and 
obaraoter  and  principles  over  those  generally 
prevalent  in  his  day.  If  this  moral  superiority 
did  not  in  any  way  develop  or  occasion  bis 
artistic  power,  it  at  least  operated  in  leading  him 
towards  the  lofty  path,  the  search  after  the 
highest  and  noblest  ideal,  which  pre-eminently 
distingnisbes  his  work  from  that  of  even  the 
greatest  of  his  contemporaries. 

Oar  friend  of  the  Edinburgh,  however,  really 
hits  the  point,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  bis  remark, 
in  explanation  of  the  supposed  antagonism  of 
art  and  civilisation,  that  “Art  is  the  heritage  of 
the  natural  man,"  quite  irrespective  of  his  creed, 
social,  political,  or  religions.  But  this  explana- 
tioB  of  the  dilemma  is  merely  hinted  at  in  passing, 
without  being  applied  further.  The  real  appli- 
cation  of  it,  and  the  real  explanation  of  the 
development  of  artistic  creative  power  simnl- 
taneonsly  with  the  political  excesses  and  crimes 
referred  to,  is,  that  both  are  the  offspring  of  a 
time  when  the  minds  and  passions  of  men  are 
strongly  aroused,  and  in  a state  of  excitement 
which  leads  them  to  break  through  the  ordinary 
rontine  of  action  and  sensation,  and  impels  them 
to  mental  activity  and  restlessness,  which  may 
find  vent, — with  one  in  new  artistic  aspirations, 
with  another  in  new  political  efforts.  Either  of 
these  may  or  may  not  be  praiseworthy  from  a 
moral  point  of  view;  for  it  is  possible  for  art  to 
show  great  power  and  yet  to  be  very  immoral 
and  very  cruel  in  its  tendencies.  But  in  either 
case  it  is  the  intellectual  activity,  not  the 
morality  or  immorality,  which  is  the  essential 
condition;  only  as  the  state  of  intellectual 
activity  really  includes  the  fuller  development 
than  usual  of  the  “natural  man,”  to  quote  the 
expression  before  need,  it  is  quite  possible,  and 
even  in  the  nature  of  things  probable,  that  the 
natural  man  may  not  always  “ do  his  spiriting 
gently,”  and  that  some  of  the  superflnons  energy 
aroused  may  expend  itself  in  a very  violent 
manner,  and  in  a direction  which  may  justly  be 
said  to  be  opposed  to  “ true  civilisation.”  We 
have  the  same  kind  of  phenomenon  in  connexion 
with  other  branches  of  imaginative  creation. 
The  great  new  impulse  in  English  poetry  and 
imaginative  literature,  which  was  coincident  with 
the  French  revolution  period,  for  instance,  is 
recognised  now  as  only  a part  of  the  same 
movement  of  the  European  mind  which  brought 
about  the  revolution, — thedetermination  to  break 
old  barriers  and  find  fresh  openings  for  human 
energy  and  activity  in  every  form.  Here,  again, 
the  political  activity  which  accompanied  the 
creative  activity  of  the  period,  was  characterised 
by  much  violence  and  immorality.  Wo  have, 
however,  a brighter  example  in  the  history  of 
the  one  art  which  has  been  pre-eminently  de- 
veloped in  this  country.  The  Elizabethan  drama 
is  to  England  what  the  Renaissance  painting  is 
to  Italy ; and  this  time  of  splendid  creation  in 
our  drama  was  also  a time  when  the  energy  of 
the  nation  in  other  directions  was  at  its  highest 
point ; when  everything  was,  as  it  were,  alive 
and  stirring,  and  the  strongest  psssions  ex- 
pressed in  the  drama  were  only  a reflexion  or  a 
parallel  development  of  those  which  were  finding 
vent  in  other  ways  in  the  great  conflict  against 
the  Spanish  and  the  Papal  aggressions.  This 
we  take  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  appa- 
rent paradox  which  the  Edinburgh,  reviewer 
calls  attention  to,  of  the  frequent  co-existence 
of  artistic  activity  with  periods  of  violence  and 
turmoil.  Toe  conditions  of  creative  energy  in 


art  demand  that  the  minds  of  men  shonld  be  in 
a state  of  activity  and  restlessness  rather  than 
of  quiescence;  and  this  same  restlessness  and 
desire  of  change  exhibits  itself,  often  simulta- 
neously, in  other  cbaonels ; with  less  beneficent 
results,  it  may  be ; or  sometimes,  on  the  other 
baud,  with  even  higher  results  than  art  perse 
can  lead  to.  The  aspiration  for  political  power 
and  liberty  among  the  Greeks  was  much  more 
closely  connected  with  their  artistic  snpremaoy 
than  was  the  accidental  fact  of  their  having  a 
Pantheon  of  deities  to  furnish  subjects  for  their 
art.  The  same  national  energy  and  desire  of 
supremacy  gave  birth  to  both  their  political  and 
artistic  striviugs.  A period  of  quiescenoe  is 
favourable  only  to  the  study  of  art;  it  is  the 
period  of  Academies  ; but  a period  of  restlessness, 
ambition,  and  intellectual  teusion  is  the  period 
of  artistic  creation  ; and  our  own  qniesoenoe  and 
want  of  enterprise  for  some  time  past  may  go 
far  to  account  for  the  fact  that  our  art  is  at 
present  a toy  for  dilettantism  rather  than  an 
expression  of  national  feeling  in  any  way  worth 
speaking  of. 

If  we  look  at  the  question  for  a moment  in 
regard  to  a narrower  meaning  of  the  word 
“civilisation,”  and  take  this  only  in  its  material 
sense  as  referriog  to  the  mode  of  life  and  the 
provisioDS  for  securing  comfort  in  its  conditions 
and  suiroundings,  we  may,  however,  recognise 
a distinct  antagonism  between  art  and  civilisa. 
tion.  Art  being,  to  repeat  the  phrase  once 
more,  “the  heritage  of  the  natural  man,”  it  is 
only  in  accordance  with  this  theory  that  when 
social  luxury  and  social  formulas  have  paramount 
influence  in  determioing  the  manner  of  men’s 
lives,  and  even  the  modes  of  their  thought,  the 
free  and  nneonstrained  development  of  art  in  its 
nobler  forms  should  be  checked  and  stnnted  in 
so  uncongenial  an  atmosphere.  Art  must  have 
free  space  in  which  to  use  its  wings,  and  cannot 
endure  to  be  hemmed  in  by  the  barriers  of  an 
intricate  social  conventionality.  With  the  Ger- 
mans, lyric  drama,  for  instance,  is  a living  and 
important  art,  because  iu  tbeir  less  artificial 
scheme  of  life  it  is  cared  for  for  its  own  sake  ; 
with  US  it  is  a mere  toy,  forming  part  of  a con- 
ventional  system  of  the  movements  of  society. 
Other  parallels  will  present  themselves,  and  in 
each  a sense  it  is  that  ciplliaation  is  really  and 
directly  at  variance  with  art,  in  substituting 
transitory  and  conventional  interests  for  the 
broader  genuine  sympathies  of  human  nature, 
to  which  alone  all  true  art  appeals,  and  by  which 
it  must  ultimately  be  judged. 


THE  NEW  “BOULEVARD  HENRI  IV.”  AT 
PARIS. 

DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  OLD  CITY. 

Sir  Salar  Jung,  on  passing  through  Paris 
on  his  return  to  Hyderabad,  remarked,  so  the 
correspondent  of  the  Times  informs  us,  that  be 
was  much  struck  with  the  severe  aspect  and  the 
iaoessant  activity  of  London,  which  bad  left  in 
his  mind  the  recollection  of  the  capital  of  a 
people  with  a steady  destiny,  while  Paris  seemed 
to  him  to  have  been  created  for  pleasure,  rather 
than  for  enduring  any  serious  enterprises.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  our  Indian  friend  appreciating 
the  capital  of  hie  Empress  so  favourably. 

With  regard  to  Paris  being  a city  of  pleasure, 
the  remark  is  somewhat  trite,  and  has  no  sting 
for  the  Parisians,  who  are  perfectly  willing  that 
the  whole  world  should  regard  their  city  from 
that  point  of  view ; but  that  Paris  undertakes 
nothing  enduring  or  serious  is  far  from  the  fact. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  no  city  in  the  world, 
not  excepting  London,  is  at  present  elaborating 
more  serious  or  weighty  enterprises. 

As  to  the  enduring  character  of  what  meets 
the  eye  iu  comparison  with  London,  surely  the 
beauty  of  the  stone,  which  is  almost  plastic 
under  the  workman’s  hand,  and  the  careful 
finish  manifested  throughout  all  that  they  are 
now  doing,  must  compare  favourably  on  the 
score  of  durability  with  our  best  work  in 
England;  and  indeed  Time,  or  a miserable 
Communist  rule,  would  find  it  difiicult  to  de- 
stroy M.  Garnier’s  New  Opera  House,  or  a 
thoroughfare  like  the  Boulevard  Haussmann. 

Even  where  old  Paris  has  to  give  way,  as  it  is 
now  daily  doing,  to  the  new  Paris,  which  is 
rising  above  and  by  the  side  of  it,  we  fiud 
truces  of  the  old  asserting  its  durability. 

Iu  the  Boulevard  Henry  IV.,  still  new, 
although  it  was  oommenoed  in  1868,  the  demo- 
lition of  a portion  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
interesting  streets  of  Paris  is  just  now  taking 
place,  and  at  the  moment  of  this  writing  the 
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old  H6tel  de  Lesdiguiferes  ib  being  destroyed.  | 
Still,  with  its  workmen  baey  at  its  destruction, 
it  exhibits  from  almost  any  point  a characteristic 
appearance,  and  especially  from  the  corner 
where,  before  the  Commnnist  days,  stood  the 
old  Arsenal.  The  view  makes  one  regret  very 
deeply  that  so  interesting  an  object  should  have 
to  give  way. 

The  destrnotion  about  to  take  place  in  order 
to  complete  the  line  of  the  Boulevard  Henri  IV. 
cuts  diagonally  through  half  the  Kue  de  la 
Cerieaie. 

This  street,  which  has  lately  been  described 
aa  one  of  the  oldest  in  Paris,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  though  not  by  any  means 
one  of  the  oldest.  It  is  not  marked  in  the  P?a?i 
(le  la  Tapifserie,  /ac^similed  by  Mauperohe  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  faot,  the 
place  as  a street  did  not  exist  till  1516,  when 
Francis  I.  sold  the  Hdtel  St.  Paul,  which  Charles 
the  Dauphin,  Regent  of  France,  afterwards  fifth 
of  that  name,  had  oansed  to  be  built.  The 
ground  on  which  this  famous  residence  was  to 
rise,  which  took  its  name  from  the  neighbouring 
church  of  St.  Paul,  was  occupied  at  the  time  by 
a number  of  private  residences,  bought  by 
Charles  in  1361,  at  the  time  that  King  John  II. 
was  a prisoner  in  England,  having  been  made 
captive  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Poitiers  (1357). 
At  his  death,  the  new  king  united  the  property 
to  the  crown  domains,  and  designed  it  in  the 
edict  under  the  title  of  “ Solemn  H6tel  of  Great 
Diversions”  {Hdtel  Solennel  des  grands 
Esbattemens).  It  was  not  long  after  this  that 
the  H6tel  de  Sens  (1365),  St.  Maur  and  Putey- 
muce  (1398)  were  taken  into  the  building.  It 
was  in  that  portion  where  had  formerly  stood 
the  Hotel  de  Sens  that  the  king’s  apartments 
were  placed,  while  that  occnpied  by  the  Hfltel 
St.  Maur  was  inhabited  by  the  Dauphin  Charles, 
and  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans.  As  is  to  be 
expected  in  so  large  a mansion,  extending  as  it 
did  from  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  there  was  a large  garden,  amply 
filled  with  vines,  cherry,  pear,  and  apple-trees, 
in  the  midst  of  which  grew  lavender,  rosemary, 
and  other  herbs  and  plants.  Nor  was  this  all, 
for  there  was  also  a menagerie,  where,  with  a 
royal  love  of  rarity,  lions  and  wild  boars  were 
kept.  The  spot  where  this  stood  is  still  marked 
by  a street  bearing  the  name  of  Rue  des  Lions. 
As  to  the  garden,  the  street  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  article,  the  Rue  de  la  Ceriaaie,  can 
without  doubt  be  said  to  have  got  ils  name  from 
the  alley  of  cherry-trees  which  there  existed. 

The  successors  of  Charles  VI.,  however,  aban- 
doned the  Hotel  de  St.  Paul,  to  dwell  at  that  of  the 
Tournellesj  and  about  the  year  1516  Francis  I. 
Bold  a portion  of  the  property  to  one  Jacques 
Genooillao,  grand  master  of  the  artillery.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1551  that  the  rest  of  the 
property  was  sold  to  various  private  individuals, 
who  soon  commenced  to  pierce  and  build  a 
number  of  streets,  many  of  which  took  their 
names  from  parts  of  the  now  ancient  H6tel  do  St. 
Paul.  For  instance,  as  we  have  above  mentioned, 
the  Kue  de  la  Cerisaie  took  its  name  from  that 
part  of  the  garden  planted  with  cherry-trees  j 
and  the  Rue  de  Beautreillis,  so  some  say,  from 
that  part  where  the  vine  trellises  were  situated ; 
while  the  corrupted  name  of  the  former  Hiitel 
Puteymuoe  gave  rise  to  the  modern  Rue  du 
Petit  Muse. 

Thus  we  come  to  almost  the  year  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  Roe  de  la  Cerisaie,  whose 
history,  though  the  street  was  only  then  a cuL 
de‘Sac,  commences  at  this  point. 

The  first  mansion  that  was  boilt  here  was  that 
of  the  financier,  Sebastian  Z imet,  whom  fortune 
having  in  every  way  favoured,  found  himself,  at 
the  accession  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  distinguished 
favourite  of  that  amorous  monarch.  With  a 
tact  which  was  natural  in  a court  favourite,  he 
proceeded  to  fit  up  his  bouse  in  luxurious  taste 
and  elegance,  suitable  for  the  reception  of  his 
sovereign  ; in  faot,  we  find  Sanval  speaking  of 
his  hdtel  as  the  largest  and  most  “logeable”  in 
Paris.  Here  it  was  that  Henri  used  to  meet  bis 
beloved  Gabrielle  d’Estrees  j and  here  were  con- 
trived  entertainments  which  Paris,  even  then, 
was  artful  in  getting  up  ; Venetian  and  Milanese 
chefs  emulating  each  other  in  promoting  the 
Toluptnous  life  that  led  to  this  mansion  obtain, 
ing  the  name  of  the  Palais  d’Amoor. 

It  was  at  this  palace  of  love  that,  during  the 
Lent  of  the  year  1599,  the  beantiful  Gabrielle 
d’Estrdes,  Duchesse  de  Beaufort,  came  to  dwell, 
as  the  exactions  of  the  court  obliged  her  to 
absent  herself ; and  here,  we  are  told  that,  after 
having  dined  heartily  on  the  Maonday  Thursday, 
Bhe  aBeifited  at  the  ofiSce  of  the  Unibres  at  the 


church  of  the  Petit  Saint  Antoine ; and  having 
returned  home,  went  to  stroll  in  the  extensive 
gardens  of  the  Hdtel  Zamet.  It  was  then  that, 
having  eaten  of  a peach — some  say  an  orange  or 
other  fruit  — she  was  seized  with  the  most 
dreadful  paius,  and,  having  declared  that  she 
had  been  poisoned,  demanded  that  she  shonld  be 
taken  away  from  the  house.  She  was  taken  to 
the  hdtel  of  the  dean  of  St.  Germain  de  I’Auser- 
rois,  where,  on  Saturday,  the  beautiful  Gabrielle 
breathed  her  last  in  the  agonies  of  child-birth 
(1599). 

Henri  Quatre,  however,  did  not  abandon  his 
visits  to  the  Hdtel  Zimet,  sadly  though  they 
brought  back  the  recollections  of  so  many  happy 
hours,  and  though  the  meetings  were  of  a more 
serious  character,  especially  after  his  marriage 
with  Marie  de  Medicis  (1600)  ; he  continued  to 
come  and  see  his  old  favourite  until  his  death. 
Under  the  regency,  though  Zamet  had  died 
(161-t),  his  children  did  the  honours  to  the 
Queen-mother,  until  at  length  they  consented  to 
give  up  the  house  to  Francis  de  Bonne,  Duo  de 
Lesdiguieres  (1543-1626),  the  last  Constable  of 
France.  On  the  death  of  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  that  name,  the  vast  mansion,  now  the  Hdtel 
de  Lesdiguieres,  passed  into  the  bands  of  the 
family  of  Villeroy,  and  it  was  in  his  second 
visit  to  Western  Europe,  when  he  came  to  Paris 
in  1717,  that  Peter  the  Great  stayed  at  this 
mansion.  Though  some  magnificent  rooms  had 
been  prepared  for  his  reception,  that  practical 
and  far-seeing  monarch  preferred  to  live  more 
at  bis  ease,  and  accepted  the  Marshal  de 
Villeroy’s  invitation  to  stay  at  his  hdtel ; though 
finding  this  too  enmptuous,  he  was  at  least 
freer  in  his  actions  than  at  the  Louvre. 

A story  is  told  connected  with  a matter  of 
etiquette  while  on  hia  stay  here.  The  morrow 
of  his  arrival,  May  8th,  the  regent,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  came  to  pay  bis  homage  to  the  Czar,  and 
two  dajs  after  this,  Louis  XV.,  now  seven  years 
old,  came  also.  A question  of  precedence,  how. 
ever,  arose  on  the  occasion,  which  the  ready  wit 
of  Peter  solved  in  the  following  manner.  Nob 
wishing  to  allow  Louie  to  precede  him,  and  un- 
willing  on  his  part  to  be  the  first  to  enter,  the 
Czar  took  the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  having  placed 
him  on  a seat  at  his  right-hand  side,  he  embraced 
him,  and  they  both  sat  down  together. 

For  more  than  a mouth  the  Czar  remained  in 
Paris,  making  a complete  and  searching  exami- 
nation of  the  capital,  its  men,  its  manners,  its 
institutions.  Before  leaving,  he  was  asked  what 
be  thought  of  Paris  ? He  paused  for  some  time, 
and  replied,  “ If  I were  sovereign  I should  burn 
it.” 

In  1782  we  find  Jaillot,  in  hia  “ Recherohes 
Critiques  sur  la  Ville  de  Paris,”  mentioning  that 
” the  hotel  was  sold  some  years  ago  to  a number 
of  private  individuals,  who  have  pierced  the  Rue 
de  Lesdiguieres.  The  hotel  has  been  demolished, 
several  bouses  having  taken  the  place  of  it.” 

The  block  of  sombre  architecture,  built  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
bearing  the  stamp  of  that  period,  was,  however, 
soon  neglected,  and  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury the  tide  of  respectability  had  flowed  on 
farther  west,  leaving  the  old  place,  with  all  its 
reminiscences  of  royalty  and  grandeur,  to  be 
occupied  by  a number  of  industrious  manufac- 
turers of  chairs  and  kitchen  utensils.  It  is  this 
building  which  is  now  about  to  be  pulled  down, 
aud  ere  long  the  picturesque  roof  line,  the  gables, 
the  beautiful  gate,  aud  the  square  courtyard, 
will  have  disappeared  under  the  ruthless  blows 
of  the  pick  and  shovel. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  street  aa  the  block  of 
building  just  mentioned,  at  what  was  No.  22,  lie 
the  remains  of  a number  of  dwellings  built  on 
the  site  of  the  original  house  which  the  cele- 
brated  PbilibertDelorme  (1518-1577)  constructed 
for  himself.  But  the  work  of  the  distinguished 
artist  had  been  sadly  disfigured,  and  in  vain  one 
would  have  sought  for  the  two  elegant  porticos 
with  their  arcades  which  he  had  erected  on  each 
side  of  the  principal  building;  for  the  octagonal 
flags  which  paved  the  court ; and  the  interior 
disposition  of  the  rooms  which  he  presided  over 
with  so  much  oare.  All  this  had  given  way  to  a 
number  of  ruinous  dwellings,  though  to  the  care- 
ful  observer  a building  retaining  much  of  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance,  spared  from  the  general 
destruction  on  account  probably  of  its  solidity, 
was  discoverable.  The  arohitectnre  was  more 
sober  in  its  ornaments,  less  detailed,  less  tor. 
mented,  so  to  speak,  than  most  of  the  monu- 
ments of  that  epooh, — a faot  which  is  easily 
explained  by  the  end  whiob  the  illaetrioos  arobi. 
tect  pursued.  He  wished  a dwelling-hoase  which 
Bhould  at  the  same  time  be  agreeable  aud  com. 
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modions, — a dwelling,  in  fact,  which  he  did  not 
wish  should  rival  those  royal  buildings  on  which 
he  had  expended  all  the  riches  and  loxury  of  art. 

But  before  we  leave  the  old  street,  let  us 
mention  the  house  now  marked  No.  13,  which 
will  not  give  way  to  the  general  demolition  which 
is  taking  place  all  ronnd  it.  It  stands  exactly 
opposite  the  site  of  the  HCtel  de  Lesdiguieres, 
and  is  easily  recognisable  by  the  medallions  and 
other  remains  of  an  older  building,  let  into  the 
walls  of  the  more  modern  edifice.  It  is  here, 
though  some  doubts  have  been  suggested  on  the 
subject,  that  Titon  de  Tiilet  (1677-1762)  lived, 
for  we  find  Jaillot  remarking  in  1782  that  “vis- 
d-i’is  the  Hotel  de  Lesdiguieres  was  the  house  of 
M.  Titon  de  Tiilet,  who,  in  perpetuating  by  his 
Parnasae  Fran^ais  the  memory  of  our  most  cele. 
brated  poets  aud  musicians,  has  merited  that  hia 
name  should  pass  to  posterity.”  This  Parnasae 
Franijais,  now  at  the  Bibliothtique  Nationale,  at 
Paris,  was  a group  in  bronze,  executed  iu  1718, 
by  the  orders  of  Titon  de  Tiilet,  representing 
the  Mount  Parnassus,  at  the  summit  of  which 
was  Louis  XIV.  in  the  figure  of  Apollo,  while 
under  him  were  three  celebrated  ladies  of  the 
period,  typical  of  the  graces,  and  under  them 
again  nine  of  the  famous  poets  and  musicians* 
of  the  day,  representing  the  Muses. 

This  honse  of  Titon  de  Tiilet  (with  its  exceed, 
ingly  picturesque  and  well  arranged  rez-de- 
chauss^e),  together  with  some  few  others  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Cerisaie,  will  long  exist  as  a delightful 
contrast  to,  and  within  a few  feet  of,  the  new 
Bonlevard  Henri  IV. 


AN  EXHIBITION  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  South  African  International  and  Inter- 
colonial Exhibition  will  (says  the  Manchester 
Courier)  be  opened  at  Cape  Town,  on  February 
15th,  1877.  The  building  will  be  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Masonic  Lodge  of  the  Goetle  Hoop, 
adjoining  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  land  has 
been  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee by  the  ancient  and  wealthy  Lodge  of 
Freemasons  to  whom  it  belongs.  The  promoters 
of  the  Exhibition,  merchanta  and  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assemblies,  do  not  sin  on  the  side  of 
ambition  on  the  programme  they  have  put  forth. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  cause  the  Exhibition  to 
be  an  art  gathering.  Utilitarian  objects,  and 
such  as  are  nsually  sought  in  the  infancy  of  a 
vigorous  colonial  community,  are  purfued.  The 
Exhibition  will  include  manufactures  of  all  kinds, 
which  are  at  present  largely  imported  into  the 
colonies  from  the  several  countries  of  Europe, 
and  it  will  include  the  various  kinds  of  material 
for  manufacture  which  form  the  colonial 
produce.  The  sixth  class  is  devoted  to  hard- 
ware, edge  tools,  cutlery,  metal  work  of  all  the 
kinds  known  to  Sheffield  or  Birmingham,  such  aa 
nails  and  screws,  knives  and  forks,  bolts,  looks, 
latches,  hinges,  pulleys,  galvanised  iron,  hollow 
ware,  tin  ware,  fireproof  safes,  doors,  &o.,  tele- 
graph and  tram  wires,  bells,  wire,  and  wireworb. 
The  tram  wires  are  an  article  largely  used  in 
working  the  diamond  mines.  The  seventh  class 
comprehends  all  kinds  of  machinery  except  agrr- 
cultural,  — cranes  and  hoists,  road-engines, 
weighing-machines,  pnmps,  manufactured  parts 
of  buildings,  as  sash.blinds,  mantels,  brioks, 
tiles,  cements,  sanitary  appliances,  &c.  Light, 
ning  conductors,  whiob  are  extremely  necessary 
in  those  colonies,  and  partioularly  in  Natal,  will 
be  entered  in  this  class.  Gold  and  silver  medals 
and  diplomas  of  merit  will  be  given  to  suocessful 
exhibitors. 

Goods  intended  for  the  Exhibition  shonld  be 
shipped  from  London  not  later  than  the  first 
week  of  December,  1876.  Mr.  Edmund  Johnson 
is  the  Commissaire  Delegue  of  the  Exhibition  iu 
Europe,  and  the  central  European  offices _are  at 
No.  3,  Castle-atreet,  Holborn. 

The  building  is  being  prepared  in  this  country 
of  glass  and  iron,  in  the  style  of  the  1851  Exhi. 
bition.  With  the  materials  will  go  out  work, 
men  to  put  them  together,  as  the  demand  for 
labour  in  the  colony  for  railways  and  agriculture 
leaves  few  hands  to  spare  either  for  manufacture 
or  construction. 


Slates  from  America. — The  Mining  Journal 
understands  that  a cargo  of  slates  has  been  sent 
from  New  York  to  Lowestoft.  They  are  stated 
to  be  equal  in  quality  and  mnoh  cheaper  than 
those  brought  from  the  Welsh  quarries. 

• Corneille  (1606—1604),  Moli^re  (1622—1693),  Racan 
(1689—1670),  Beerais  (1624—1701),  Racine  (1639—1699), 
L»  Fontaine  (1621—1696),  Chapelle  (1626—1686),  Boileau 
(1636-1711),  and  Lully  (1633—1687). 
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THE  ART  VIEW  OF  ARCn.iEOLOGT. 

The  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in 
things  arohiteotnral,  which,  in  early  ticnee,  when 
it  was  fenced  round  and  protected  from  the 
intrasion  of  the  multitude,  yielded  such  tempt- 
ing and  delicions  fruit,  has  hardly  of  late  years, 
— and  after  the  removal  of  the  fence, — produced 
resnlts  worthy  of  original  promise  and  the 
current  miracles  of  learning  and  investigation 
which  are  now  performed  under  its  extended 
branches.  The  prevailing  rage  to  know  every- 
thing concerning,  not  only  the  private  life  of 
distinguished  contemporaries,  but  also  that  of 
their  ancestors  from  the  earliest  period,  is  re- 
flected in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  those  large 
numbers  of  people,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England,  who,  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  have  been  in  pursuit  of  change,  pleasure, 
health,  and  arohmologioal  knowledge,  both  his- 
torioal  and  artistic.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
teupposed  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  an  attempt 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  suoh  sayings  and 
doings,  or  to  ignore  the  great  diligence,  un- 
bounded hospitality,  and  natural  enthusiasm, 
which  have  characterised  several  recent  excur- 
-siODB.  But  it  is  only  right  that  the  critics,  who 
have  looked  on  at  a distance,  should  try  to  gauge 
results,  or  at  least  comment  upon  some  of  the 
■suggestions,  possibilities,  and  facts  produced  by 
the  actors  at  any  immediate  scene  of  local 
excitement. 

That  “ prejndioe  for  antiquity,”  as  it  has  been 
■called,  which  more  particularly  distinguishes  a 
portion  of  English  sooiety  at  the  present  day,  is 
to  be  met  with  in  most  of  the  ancient  writings  ; 
but,  beoanse  undoubtedly  our  means  are  more 
ample,  we  go  further  than  our  ancestors,  and 
illustrate  by  practice  what  they  only  advanced 
in  theory.  Indeed,  the  enormous  sums  that  have 
been  spent  upon  the  “restoration”  of  large 
chnrohes  and  cathedrals,  sometimes  situated  in 
the  heart  of  small  towns  of  no  commercial 
importance  and  of  slight  population,  while  the 
country  around — sometimes  a mining  district — 
has  been  left  without  a sufficient  number  of 
clergymen  to  take  charge  of  it,  has  been  the  cause 
of  just  dissatisfaction  amongst  many  very  good 
conservators.  The  inestimable  example,  however, 
which  is  set,  often  to  a whole  connty,  by  a well- 
tended  and  well-preserved  cathedral,  must  be 
patent  to  all,  although  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is 
courageous  enough  to  think  and  act  in  opposition 
to  the  almost  general  sentiment.  It  is  probably 
with  some  well-defined  intentions  that  he  refused 
to  assist  in  the  service  at  bis  cathedral  held  on  the 
completion  of  works  of  restoration  just  effected 
there  ; and  the  apparent  difference  which  has 
arisen  between  his  lordship  and  an  arobmologioal 
canon  of  Durham  itself,  supported  by  a large 
number  of  local  clergy  and  laymen  (so  runs  the 
report),  would  seem  to  show  that  the  fathers  of 
the  Church  are  not  all  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
antiquarianism  and  the  affected  revival,  in  an 
age  of  School  Boards,  of  many  things  which  are 
necessary  only  to  those  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write. 

The  manner  in  whioh  the  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  but  recently  regarded, — the  almost 
contemptuoQs  reference  to  the  arts  and  learning 
of  their  Mediaeval  forefathers  made  by  the 
Augustan  worthies  of  a hundred  years  ago,  both  in 
France  and  England, — is  probably  at  the  bottom 
of  the  reaction  which  set  in  amongst  a limited 
few  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  which 
is  now  at  the  very  height  of  its  successful  and 
triumphant  career.  When  it  is  remembered  how 
much  abuse,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  had 
been  levelled  at  the  “ Gotha  and  Vandals,” — the 
barbarians  who  had  laid  low  the  civilisation  of 
Europe,  and  whose  descendants  pretended  to 
refinement  in  the  arts  ! — it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  feeling  amonnting  to  enthnsiaam  with  whioh 
the  light  of  our  time  broke  upon  the  “dark 
ages.”  Dryden,  who  had  sung  the  glories  of 
Greece  and  Home,  olosed  bis  eyes  upon  the 
world  until  " Raffaelle’s  age,”  and  wrote  of  the 
interregnum,  when — 

“Long  time,  the  sister  srts,  in  iron  sleep 
A heavy  Sabbath  did  supinely  keep.” 

Addison,  in  his  “ Vision  of  False  Wit,”  “ dis- 
covered in  the  centre  of  a very  dark  grove  a 
monstrous  fabric,  built  after  the  Gothic  manner, 
and  covered  with  innumerable  devices  in  that 
barbarous  kind  of  aoulptnre.”  He  described  the 
deity  of  the  place  as  a monk,  “ with  a book  in 
one  hand  and  a rattle  in  the  other.”  On  another 
occasion  he  made  a oomparison  between  the 
mental  effect  produced  by  buildings  constructed 
in  the  classical  and  the  Medimval  manner. 


“Let  any  one  reflect,”  said  be,  “on  the  disposition 
of  mind  he  finds  in  himself  at  his  first  entrance 

into  the  Pantheon  at  Rome and  at  the 

same  time  consider  how  little  in  proportion  he  is 
affected  with  the  inside  of  a Gothio  cathedral, 
though  it  be  five-times  larger  than  the  other, 
whioh  can  arise  from  nothing  else  but  the  great- 
ness of  the  manner  in  the  one,  and  the  meanness 
in  the  other.”  Then,  again,  so  consummate  an 
observer  of  human  nature  as  Fielding  talked 
with  the  rest  of  “centuries  of  monkish  dulness, 
when  the  world  seems  to  have  been  asleep”} 
while  Dr.  Johnson,  who  held  very  decided 
opinions  upon  the  utilitarian  obaraoter  of  archi- 
tecture, and  expressed  them  in  his  own  unoora- 
promising  phraseology,  maintained  that  sculpture 
ooDsumed  labour  disproportionate  to  its  effect. 
A fellow,”  cried  he,  “ will  hack  half  a year  at  a 
block  of  marble,  to  make  something  in  stone  that 
hardly  resembles  a man.  The  value  of  statuary,” 
he  continued,  “ is  owing  to  its  difficulty.  You 
would  notvalue  the  finesthead  cutupon  a carrot.” 
Even  technical  books  pnbliahed  less  than  seventy 
years  ago  ignored,  as  in  the  case  of  Rondelet’s 
celebrated  “Art  do  Batir,”  the  Medieeval 
methods  of  construction,  and  barely  mentioned 
a pointed  arch  or  a high-pitched  roof.  Yet  a 
few  thoughtfnl  persons  had  already  acquired 
some  insight  into  the  character  of  these  despised 
marvels  of  the  building  art.  They  began  to  talk 
of  them  with  something  of  the  same  diffident 
admiration  that  Philibert  de  I’Orme  displayed 
while  discoursing  about  the  same  things  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Bat  although  Horace  Walpole 
bad  built  a cloister,  and  a tower,  and  an  octagon 
room,  and  was  living  in  them  in  1770;  although 
Windsor  Castle  was  re-arranged  about  1830,  and 
made  to  combine  the  external  effect  of  a fortress 
with  the  internal  comforts  of  a modern  reai. 
dence,  the  popular  recognition  of  the  great 
building  truths  left  on  record  by  the  workmen 
of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  take  place  nntil  the 
present  Palace  of  Westminster  was  half-way  to 
completion.  Then  raged  the  great  Battle  of  the 
Styles, — a war,  whioh  (and  is  it  not  a strange 
and  significant  fact  ?)  no  provocation  from  either 
ranks  of  the  original  combatants  can  now  re- 
kindle. Then  the  “ Goth  ” exulted  over  his 
undoubted  victory;  “so  that  now,”  to  quote 
the  ever-consiatent  language,  when  diacussiug 
this  subject,  of  Mr.  Fergaason,  “there  is  not 
a town,  scarcely  a village,  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  whioh  is  not  furnished  with 
one  of  those  forgeries  (Medigeval  churches)  ; and 
so  cleverly  is  this  done  in  most  instances,  that  if 
a stranger  were  not  aware  that  forgery  is  the 
fashion  instead  of  being  a crime,  he  might  mis- 
take the  counterfeit  for  a really  old  Medimval 
church.” 

Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  this  passing 
period  of  revival,  due  to  the  study  of  old  stones, 
has  been  the  means  of  colleeting,  sifting,  and 
analysing  information  which  most  for  ever  be 
useful,  if  not  indispensable,  to  the  students  and 
practitioners  of  a no  remote  futore.  In  fact,  so 
large  is  the  accumulation  of  archmological  matter, 
so  numerous  are  the  books  of  reference,  so  varied 
and  extended  the  illustrations,  that  they  are 
at  once  the  triumph  of  modern  architects  and 
the  ruin  of  modern  architecture;  for  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  think,  when  all  the  thought 
of  the  past  is  portrayed  in  convertible  characters 
upon  a thousand  pages,  ever  open  for  the  public 
use. 

Bub  the  archmological  mania,  so  to  speak,  has 
a technical  aspect,  which,  even  in  its  abuse, 
is  not  altogether  disadvantageons.  The  present 
generation  has  been  brought  up  to  feel  a 
learnedly  superstitious  veneration  for,  — not 
alone  antiquity,  but— antiquated  things.  While 
a neighbouring  nation  is  nnder  the  constant  fear 
of  encountering  an  inevitable  political  deluge,  the 
youth  of  England  are  taught  to  fix  their  eyes 
upon  an  artistic  creation  dating,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  reports  of  recent  papers  and  speeches, 
from  the  infancy  of  Alfred  the  Great.  To  possess 
a church  whioh  contains  Saxon  remains  is  the 
highest  aspiration  of  the  English  antiquary  ; and 
why  not,  may  well  be  inquired,  if  only  to  pre- 
serve  love  of  country  and  race,  in  all  its  present 
force  and  integrity  ? The  authentic  history  of 
England  possesses  few  memorials  earlier, — and 
those  are  scattered  or  so  mutilated  as  to  be  of 
small  value, — than,  say,  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
the  Heptarchy.  It  is  quite  right  that  we  should 
study,  compare,  and  discuss  them  ; and,  more- 
over, as  has  been  just  done,  inquire  into  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  people, — of  giants, 
saints,  martyrs, — they  remain  to  commemo- 
rate, whose  history  and  sometimes  effigies  are 
offered  to  the  adoration  of  a section  of  the 


scientific  world  whioh  subsists  by  an  inherent 
desire  to  believe.  Itwonld,  however,  be  well  not 
to  entirely  forget  that  hundreds  of  years  before 
our  era  of  recorded  antiquity  there  existed,  at 
adistance  from  our  shores— not  giants,  nor  saints, 
nor  martyrs,  as  we  understand  them— but  ordi- 
nary  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  men  who 
thought  and  acted  as  we  do  in  this  year  of 
grace  ; sculptors,  painters,  architects,  who  did 
as  well  as,  if  not  much  better  than,  we  have 
done  thronghout  our  thousand  years  of  national 
existence;  historians,  poets,  burlesque-writers ; 
senates,  and  assemblies;  oommunities  of  poli- 
ticians ; as  well  as  schools  of  philosophy,  on  which 
is  founded  the  amended  thought  of  the  modern 
world.  Of  course  those  who  h^ave  lately  melted 
over  grotesque  carvings  in  the  Eastern  Counties, 
or  the  prowess  of  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen  in  a western 
colony  of  Phcenioia,  are  aware  of  these  facta.  They 
are  merely  hunting  up  local  traditions,  historical 
spots,  and  rare  old  stones,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
proving  an  acquaintance  with  their  own  country, 
and  adding  it  to  a reserve  store  of  information 
relating  to  the  great  thinking  eras  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Of  course,  they  do  not  uncover 
pet  bits  of  herring-bone  walling,  or  zig-zag  orna. 
ment  on  coarse  Romanesque  arches,  for  the 
purpose  of  reproducing  similar  effects  in  “ Saxon 
Revived,”  or  some  yet-to-be-evolved  resnscita. 
tion  of  a Norman  style.  Men  go,  and  architects 
in  particular,  to  improve  their  knowledge  of 
original  native  art ; to  ferret  out  objects  whioh 
must  at  any  cost  be  preserved  ; and  to  protest, 
in  sometimes  strong  language,  against  the  possi- 
ble  vandalism  of  sooiety  outside  thearohmological 
pale. 

Archaeology  pnrsoed  by  the  few  is  an  entirely 
modern  study,  not  much  older  than  the  century; 
pursued  by  the  many,  it  is  a co-operative  recrea- 
tion of  our  own  time.  It  has  produced,  what 
Lord  Carlingford,  at  Colchester,  very  truly  said 
was  wanted, — “a  certain  tenderness  for  'old, 
unhappy,  far-off  things,’  and  even  for  old  and 
ugly  things.”  This  tenderness  has  been  strength- 
ened  by  a little  knowledge  of  the  things  in  ques- 
tion ; and  thus  all  classoa  of  the  British  nation 
have  been  induced  to  touch  old  walls  and  images 
with  a soft  hand  ; to  regard  a ruin  with  venera- 
tion  ; in  fine,  to  respect  that  which,  if  not  always 
the  common  property,  imparts  in  one  way  or 
another  wholesome  pleasure  and  instruction,  and 
also  akind  of  refinement  to  all  people,  high  and  low. 
But  although  this  same  tenderness  for  historical 
monuments  baa  been  exhibited  in  indiguant  pity 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  were  once  treated 
this  same  knowledge,  even  where  most  exalted’ 
has  not  been  deep  enough  (the  ancient  philoso- 
pher spent  a lifetime  in  learning  that  he  knew 
nothing)  to  prevent  sometimes  destruction 
practically  as  complete  as  that  caused  by  the 
much-abused  ignorance  of  the  last  century,  and 
even  the  ioonoclasm  of  an  earlier  peiiod.  We 
have  said  that  archjBology  is  a modern  science  ; 
but  it  is  also,  and  it  must  of  necessity  be,  an 
ephemeral  one.  Imagine  a learned  society, 
engaged  four  hundred  years  hence,  iu  analysing 
the  great  architectural  works  of  the  present  day, 
referring  to  our  pages  for  information  concerning 
the  architects  who  designed  them  and  the 
artisans  who  worked  upon  them ; imagine  the  per. 
plexity  of  the  situation  when  a question  arose  as 
to  what  was  genuine  and  what  restoration  in  a 
real  Mediaeval  church  or  cathedral ! All  the  affec- 
tion that  the  modern  artist  is  capable  of  feeling 
has  been  expended  upon  the  successful  task  of 
translating  a native  building,  five,  six,  or  seven 
hundred  years  old,  into  a state  of  completion 
such  as  none  of  its  numerous  builders  would 
recognise  could  they  see  it  at  the  present 
moment — into  such  an  entirety  perhaps  as  never 
before  existed  at  any  given  period  of  its 
chequered  history.  And  this — the  once  benefit, 
now  bugbear  of  Restoration — is  the  result  of 
diving  into  the  past ; ay,  more,  it  is  the  only 
means,  in  the  present  complicatioo  of  artistio 
traditions,  of  acquiring  knowledge.  You  cannot 
have  your  oake  and  eat  it  too.  You  cannot  filch 
treasnres  from  the  buildings  of  the  past  and 
maintain  those  buildings  in  their  historical  in- 
tegrity. The  arohoeologisfc  has  loved  and  lived 
and  a brilliant  future  is  awaiting  the  architect 
or  engineer,  or  whatever  another  century  may 
ohoose  to  call  him.  It  seems  as  if  the  great 
changes  of  the  European  world,  deciphered  by 
its  monuments,  could  be  counted  by  oyoles  of 
four  hundred  years.  See  Greece  four  centuries 
before  Christ;  Rome  in  His  time;  then,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  triumph  of 
Constantine,  and,  at  the  close,  the  division  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  perhaps  afterwards  relative 
happiness,  seeing  that  history  records  little  of 
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that  age  j the  eighth  centnry  and  the  advent  of 
Charlemagne,  who,  with 

“ . . . • his  brave  peera,  each  with  bis  visor  Dp, 

On  their  long  lances  lean,  and  gaze  awhile 
"When  the  Venetian  to  their  eyes  disclosed 
Tho  wonders  of  the  East ; ” 

— the  twelfth,  and  mutiny  amongst  the  work- 
men of  Western  Europe,  “ Renaissance  en  Occi- 
dent,” as  M.  Viollet-le-Dao  has  called  it,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  great  arohiteotural  era  in 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England  j the  six- 
teenth, and  that  sudden  discovery  of  the  ancient 
literature  and  learned  amazement  at  the  wealth 
of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation  ; and  lastly  the 
twentieth — it  is  not  many  years  off — when  it 
shall  be  the  cnstom  for  Englishmen  not  only  to 
read  and  write  and  talk,  but  also  to  bnild,  in 
the  language  of  their  own  time. 


NOTES  DURING  A TOUR  IN  GERIIANT. 

A ix.la.Chapelle. — The  restoration  of  the  cathe- 
dral here  is  progressing,  under  the  superintend. 
encB  of  M.  Betbune,  the  Belgian  architect.  All 
the  piaster  has  been  stripped  off  the  walla  of  the 
circular  portion  of  the  church , and  this  has  brought 
to  light  some  remains  of  tbe  ancient  mosaics. 
A portion  of  the  mosaic  in  the  dome  has  been 
restored.  A high  altar,  surmounted  by  stone 
baldaccbino,  has  been  erected  in  the  choir  apse, 
and  another  altar,  with  lateral  curtains  suspended 
from  metal  rods  supported  upon  brass  columns, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  choir.  Both  are  fair  in 
design,  bub  it  seems  to  ns  that  the  order  of 
things  should  have  been  reveroed,  and  that  it 
would  have  looked  far  better  had  the  baldaccbino 
altar  been  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  choir, 
and  the  altar  with  the  suspended  curtains  been 
erected  in  the  apse.  The  great  north  transept 
has  been  restored  and  decorated  tolerably  well. 
Some  new  statnes  have  been  placed  in  the 
niches  of  the  choir  bottresses.  They  are  ex- 
cellent, and  amongst  the  best  examples  of 
modern  Gothic  sculpture  we  have  seen  anywhere. 
The  front  of  the  town-hall  is.  being  restored 
pretty  well.  A great  number  of  new  hoases  are 
being  erected  all  over  the  place.  They  are  alike 
detestable  in  design  and  construction  : worse 
examples  of  domestic  architecture  are  not  to  be 
found,  even  at  Bayswater  ! 

Cologne. — The  west  front  of  the  cathedral  is 
approaching  completion.  The  great  western 
window  and  gable  are  finished.  The  south- 
western tower  has  been  carried  up  as  high  as 
the  arches  of  the  windows  in  the  octagonal  lan- 
tern, and  the  north-western  tower  is  only  a few 
feet  lower.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  nearer 
this  great  facade  approaches  completion,  the  less 
satisfactory  is  its  effect.  There  is  an  entire 
want  of  that  repose  and  quiet  dignity  which  we 
are  accnstomed  to  see  in  the  west  fronts  of  onr 
own  cathedrals.  Nor  is  this  replaced,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  great  French  west  fronts,  by  a mag- 
nificent  effect  of  light  and  shadow.  Instead  of  tbe 
solemn  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  great  portals  of 
Amiens  or  Rbeims,  we  find  at  Cologne  nothing 
but  tameness  and  correct  architectural  insipidity. 
It  is  a great  pity  that  the  modern  architects  of 
Cologne  Cathedral  did  nob  take  advantage  of 
the  lesson  taught  by  their  Mediieval  prede- 
cesBors  at  Strasbnrg,  Antwerp,  and  Vienna,  and 
carry  np  one  tower  first.  They  would  then  have 
seen  as  did  those  great  artists,  that  the  single 
tower  was  qoite  sufficient  for  tbe  effect  of  the 
building,  and  would  have  abandoned  the  idea  of 
carrying  up  the  second  tower,  and  thus  they 
would  have  avoided  the  painful  monotony  and 
nniformitv  which  render  this  front  so  exceedingly 
uninteresting.  That  the  Mediffival  builders  had 
abandoned  the  idea  of  carrying  ont  the  design 
now  being  executed  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  small  portion  of  the  north-western  tower 
which  they  did  build  varied  considerably  from 
the  ancient  drawing  and  also  from  the  south- 
western  tower,  proving  that  they  foresaw  the 
monotony  of  effect  which  would  arise  from  too 
close  adherence  to  the  original  design,  and 
determined  to  avoid  it.  The  terrace  which  snr- 
rounds  this  church,  except  upon  its  south  side, 
is  now  completed,  and  is  as  great  a disfigure- 
ment to  the  building  as  we  always  predicted  that 
it  would  be.  It  is  either  too  wide  or  too 

narrow, viz,,  it  is  too  wide  to  form  abasement- 

table  to  the  ohnrcb,  as  is  done  at  Ratiabon  ; and 
too  small  and  insignificant  to  convey  the  idea  of 
the  church  being  constructed  upon  a solid  p’at- 
form,  after  the  manner  of  the  classical  temples. 
It  is, ’in  fact,  simply  a mistake  and  a disfigure- 
ment,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be 
cleared  away  and  replaced  by  a grass  slope,  or  an 
incline  covered  with  flag-stones.  The  meaning- 


less  fountain  at  the  east  end,  just  under  the 
noble  apse,  is  another  feature  which  might  well 
be  removed  and  carted  off  to  the  garden  of  the 
nearest  restaurant.  Some  ancient  glass  of 
various  dates  has  been  placed  in  the  windows  of 
the  west  aisle  of  the  north  transepts,  which  forms 
an  interesting  addition  to  the  vast  store  of 
ancient  stained  glass  adorning  this  noble 
cathedral. 

The  restoration  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  “on 
the  Capitol”  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  example  of  modern  decora- 
tion in  Germany.  The  whole  church  has  been 
covered  with  really  fine  painting  in  tbe  Roman- 
esqne  style.  A noble  pulpit  of  granite  and 
marble,  supported  upon  columns  which  rest  upon 
the  backs  of  very  Venetian-lookinglionSjhasbeen 

erected.  Two  beautiful  side-altars,  the  reredoses 
of  which  are  formed  by  various  small  subjects 
engraved  on  copper  gilt,  surrounded  by  borders 
of  enamel,  with  large  crystals  marking  the  cor- 
ners, have  been  set  up  against  the  eastern 
columns  of  the  crossing,  and  the  whole  of  the 
floor  of  the  church  is  being  laid  down  in  mosaics 
of  black,  white,  and  red  marble.  This  restora- 
tion is  in  every  way  a highly  commendable  one, 
as  not  a single  object  of  interest  of  any  date  has 
been  removed  out  of  the  building;  and  although 
the  style  adopted  is  Romanesque,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  style  of  the  building,  yet  all  the 
furniture  and  additions  of  a later  date  have  been 
carefully  retained,  even  the  Renaissance  altars 
and  screens. 

The  church  of  Sfc.  Martin  the  Great  is  now 
undergoing  a complete  restoration,  and  is  being 
decorated  by  Kleinertz,  the  clever  decorator  of 
St.  Mary  zu  Capitol,  already  mentioned. 

Onr  readers  who  recollect  picturesque  old 
Boppard  will  be  horrified  at  the  rows  of  new 
houses  facing  the  Rhine,  and  the  once  quaint  old 
villages  of  St.  Goar,  Sb.  Goarhausen,  Caub, 
Bingen,  and  Rudesheim  look  as  uninterestingly 
neat  when  seen  from  the  Rhine  as  our  own 
Margate  or  Ramsgate. 

The  fine  old  Romanesque  parish  church  at 
Baccarach,  which  was  burnt  down  about  three 
years  ago,  has  been  rebuilt,  except  the  tower, 
which  still  remains  a rain,  and  the  elegant  spire, 
which  formed  such  a picturesque  object,  is  now 
looked  for  in  vain. 

The  cathedral  at  Mainz  is  undergoing  a re- 
storation at  the  bands  of  the  well-known  Dutch 
architect,  Mr.  Caypers,  of  whose  works  we  have 
so  frequently  spoken  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise,  especially  his  excellent  restorations,  and 
as  this  is  the  case  we  feel  no  scruple  in  finding  fault 
with  what  ho  has  done  here.  We  cannot  conceive 
what  could  possibly  have  induced  him  to  replace 
the  beautiful  fourteenth  - century  octagonal 
lantern,  which  rose  so  gracefully  over  the  eastern 
choir,  by  the  present  heavy-looking  Romanesque 
structure.  We  have  always  praised  Mr.  Cujpers’s 
restorations  as  being  so  remarkably  conserva- 
tive,  but  really  this  is  one  of  the  most  destrnc- 
tive  pieces  of  restoration  that  has  ever  come 
under  our  notice.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear 
what  reasons  could  be  brought  forward  to  justify 
what,  we  most  say,  at  present,  seems  to  us  a 
most  barbarous  act  of  destruction.  The  interior 
of  the  eastern  choir  and  the  south  aisle  of  the 
nave  are  also  undergoing  restoration,  and  of  this 
portion  of  the  work  we  can  speak  in  tbe  highest 
praise.  A new  altar  in  tbe  old  German  style, 
with  great  painted  doors  and  gilded  canopy  work, 
is  an  excellent  example  of  modern  church 
furniture,  and  forms  a singularly  pleasing  and 
picturesque  object. 

Wurzburg  will  cause  great  lamentation  among 
tbe  artists;  its  picturesque  old  walls,  gates,  moab, 
and  glacis  are  all  being  involved  in  one  sweep- 
ing act  of  destruction,  and  their  places  are  being 
occupied  by  rows  of  the  most  hideous  houses  that 
could  ever  have  haunted  Front  in  his  worst 
nightmare.  Amongst  these,  a sham  castle  painted 
chocolate  colour  is  a neat  example  of  modern 
Bavarian  taste!  The  fine  old  garden  pf  tbe 
palace  here  has  been  very  much  spoilt  by 
modernisation.  A German  friend  of  ours,  an  old 
inhabitant  of  Wurzburg,  deeply  regretted  these 
tasteless  alterations,  and  told  us  that  all  over 
Germany  there  seemed  to  be  a spirit  of  indif- 
ference to  matters  of  art,  and  that  where  men 
a few  years  ago  took  a pride  in  making  their 
houses  and  towns  beautiful,  now  all  that  is 
thought  of  is  to  realise  as  much  money  as  possible 
with  the  smallest  possible  outlay,  and  certainly 
a comparison  between  the  houses  erected  in 
Germany  twenty  years  ago  and  those  now  being 
built  will  convince  any  one  of  the  truth  of  this 
mark. 

The  interior  of  the  churches  of  St.  Mary 


(Marienkapelle)  and  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(Stiftshaos)  has  been  creditably  restored. 

The  suburbs  of  Nuremberg  are  growing  more 
and  more,  bub  the  so-called  “ Medieval  stjle" 
adopted  here  is  perhaps  even  worse  in  its 
Brummagem  vulgarity  than  the  utter  want  of 
style  adopted  at  Wiirzbnrg.  Ratisbon  is  at 
present  little  altered,  bat  the  old  Danube  bridge 
is  threatened,  and  the  old  gate-tower  is  un- 
fortunately  shortly  to  fall  a victim  to  the  demon 
of  modern  “ improvement.”  The  restoration  of 
the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  here  is  complete 
now,  and  we  are  able  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of 
great  praise.  The  west  front  is  far  finer  than 
that  of  Cologne,  and  the  spires  are  in  good  pro- 
portion  and  nob  too  large  for  the  church.  The 
beautiful  stone  of  which  they  are  built  has 
already  assumed  a look  of  antiquity,  so  that  they 
harmonise  well  with  tbe  restof  the  building,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  distant  views  of 
this  most  picturesque  town. 

The  interior  of  the  old  Scotch  Benedictine 
church  of  Sc.  James  has  been  restored,  the  plaster 
and  whitewash  which  disfigured  it  are  removed, 
and  a new  high  altar  of  metal  work,  in  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  has  been  erected.  We  cannot,  however, 
praise  either  the  decoration  of  the  choir  or  that  of 
the  roof  of  the  nave.  The  new  building  for  the 
cathedral  clergy  residence  is  simply  detestable  ; 
it  is  in  the  very  worst  modern  Nuremberg  style, 
and  the  new  seminary  is  in  the  worst  Wurzburg 
style,  or  no  style.  Wo  are  sorry  to  have  to  say 
so,  but  what  we  have  seen  in  this  tour  through 
a considerable  part  of  Germany  does  not 
encourage  us  in  the  hopes  which  we  once  enter- 
tained for  the  future  of  German  architecture. 
Nothing  which  we  have  seen  shows  any  advance 
upon  what  was  being  done  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago,  whereas  mean,'  paltry,  cheap  building  is 
greatly  on  the  increase.  Where  honest  brick 
and  stone  used  to  be  employed,  stucco  is  now- 
brought  into  requisition,  and  the  pretty  decora- 
tion for  which  the  Germans  were  well  known 
has  given  way  to  whitewash  and  stone  colour. 


ANCIENT  MASONRY. 

Those  who  attended  the  Archaolcgioal  Con. 
greases  just  ended  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
many  specimens  of  ancient  masonry  presented 
to  their  notice,  as  well  as  by  the  various  and 
exceedingly  diverse  opinions  expressed  thereon 
by  well-known  experts  and  skilled  archaeologists. 
To  the  looker-on  as  well  as  to  the  student  of 
antiquity  this  conflict  of  opinion  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly disappointing  and  unsatisfactory,  yet  it 
shows  how  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  make 
the  classification  of  masonry  utiderstocd,  and  to 
enable  even  experienced  eyes  to  say  this  is 
Roman  and  that  is  Norman,  this  is  British  and 
that  is  Saxon.  Mach  of  this  uncertainty  is  due 
to  arohmologista  working  in  isolated  fields  of 
research,  and  from  the  examples  constantly 
before  their  eyes,  judging  of  work  executed  in 
other  places  and  under  other  conditions  at  the 
same  period. 

The  first  discussion  on  ancient  masonry  com- 
menced at  Colchester.  Again  and  again  has 
Colchester  been  the  theme  of  antiquaries.  There 
is  always  some  one  who,  knowing  Colchester 
history,  and  reading  of  Camulodunum  Colonia, — 
of  its  defence  by  the  veterans  of  tbe  legions 
when  attacked  by  tbs  revolted  Iceni, — see  in 
the  solidly-buUt  keep  of  the  castle  Roman  work, 
and  proclaim  it  to  be  the  Temple  of  Claudius- 
erected  in  the  first  century,  whose  site  was  con- 
secrated  by  the  lives  of  the  first  Roman  colonists. 
In  vain  is  it  pointed  out  that  tbe  plan  of  the 
castle  is  essentially  Norman  in  its  character,  and 
though  it  has  brick  bonding  courses,  and  mneh 
brick  and  tile  has  been  used  in  its  construc- 
tion, there  are  other  examples  in  churches  of 
known  date  to  prove  that  the  Normans,  in  a 
country  where  stone  is  scarce,  availed  themselves 
of  the  most  common  material,  and  erected  their 
edifices  more  Romano,  as  it  is  called  by  old  writers, 
as  far  as  material  is  concerned,  but  still  keeping 
to  their  own  elevations  and  ground  plans.  Those 
who  took  the  trouble  to  compare  tbe  oldest 
portion  of  Colchester  walls,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly Roman,  with  the  castle,  would  see  a marked 
difference  in  the  workmanship  and  mode  of  con- 
struction, though  tbe  walls  have  been  repaired 
at  different  dates.  More  than  a generation  ago 
Mr.  Matt.  Bloxam  published,  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal,  a dissertation  on  the  combination  of 
brick  and  stone  in  ancient  buildings,  and  then, 
as  now,  this  veteran  archaeologist  could  not  assign 
tbe  keep  of  Colchester  to  the  Roman,  or  even 
the  Saxon,  period.  Tbe  resuecitation  of  tbe 
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exploded  idea  that  Colchester  Castle  was  “ the 
templed  citadel  of  Claadiua  Cossar”  shows  how 
Btroog  is  the  tendency  of  local  feeling  to  give 
•weight  to  shadowy  allusions,  and  to  create  a 
theory  ont  of  an  illusion.  The  emphatic  expres- 
sion of  opinion  of  Dr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  that  the  Rev.  H.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Buckler 
have  been  misled  by  apparent  likenesses,  will  be 
accepted  by  many  as  settling  the  controversy  in 
fav(^r  of  the  present  edifice  being  constructed 
by  Eiido  Dapifer. 

By  a curious  coincidence,  not  later  than  Thurs- 
ay,  the  24ch  ult.,  a similar  controversy  was 
raised  on  the  summit  of  the  inner  valium  of  Old 
S^rum,  respecting  the  age  of  a piece  of  masonry — 
the  only  piece  of  ancient  masonry  which  exists 
a.bove  ground  outside  the  fosse  of  the  Norman 
keep,^  Here,  broad  and  general  antiquaries  of 
experience,  like  Roach  Smith  and  J.  H.  Parker, 
fopud  themselves  at  variance  with  those  who’ 
without  irreverence,  may  be  called  local  men. 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  pointed  out  the  carious  fact 
that  though  this  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
oppida  captured  by  Vespasian  and  occupied  by 
the  Romans,  scarcely  a vestige  of  Roman  occu- 
pation had  been  found;  yet,  like  Stukeley,  he 
thought  the  fragment  of  masonry,  with  its  wide- 
jointed  ashlar  work  and  characteristic  set-off, 
was  part  of  the  Roman  castrnm  erected  in  Sor 
bnd„nnm.  The  Ee^.  J.  G.  Joyce  and  the  Rev. 
1 rebendary  Jones  argued  the  absence  of  bonding 
conrses  ot  tile  in  construction,  and  of  pounded 
tiie  m the  mortar;  and  though  it  would  not 
appear  strange  to  use  chalk  rubble  on  a chalk 
mil,  they  leaned  to  the  opinion,  evidently,  that 
the  masonry  was  part  of  a wall  that  encompassed 
the  top  of  the  mound  built  in  Norman  times. 
Mr.  Roach  Smith  donbted  that  such  a wall  ever 
existed ; but  the  tenant,  Mr.  Marsh,  said  the 
fonndatiODS  were  yet  to  be  seen.  Time  did  not 
permit  of  excavations,  which  would  have  decided 
that  one  point,  at  any  rate. 

The  examination  of  ancient  masonry  by  archaa- 
ologiets  cannot  be  too  carefully  done,  when  there 
are  conflicting  circumstances,  and  neither 
moulding  nor  date  to  guide  the  experienced  eye. 
Ihose  who  went  to  the  Cornwall  Congress  of  the 
British  Archeological  Association,  and  joined  the 
balisbnry  meeting  of  the  Wiltshire  Society  after- 
waids,  hud  a fine  opportunity  of  inspecting  some 
ot  the  most  ancient  masonry  in  the  kingdom. 
Ihe  fortifications  at  Worle,  near  Weaton-suner- 
Mare,  and  at  Chune  Castle,  near  St.  Just, ‘are 
amongst  the  beat  examples  of  rubble  fortifica- 
tiODs  which  remain  to  us.  There  is  no  cement 
no  mortar,  nor  signs  of  any  haviog  been  used. 
The  stones  have  been  collected,  arranged,  and 
piled  one  on  another  with  skill,  and  according  to 
a definite  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  refuge 
and  defence.  More  inhospitable  spots  conld 
scarcely  be  chosen.  Both  have  signs  of 
circular  dwellings  within  the  compass  of 
heir  inner  walla,  and  have  their  entrances  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  the  defenders  every 
advantage.  These  castles  never  had  their 
ramparts  cased  in  earth,  like  those  in  Leigh 
woods  or  the  one  on  Edge  Hills,  in  Warwick- 
shire,  at  Nadbnry,  where  the  stone  rampart  is 
supported  by  earthen  banks.  The  stonework 
m the  neighbourhood  of  Chune  is  very  inte- 
resting. The  cromlech  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  known  as  Chun 
<iuoit,  has  a table-stone,  12  ft.  6 in.  in  length 
and  11  ft.  6 in.  in  width,  forming  the  roof  of  a 
Kistvaen.  formerly  sarronnded  by  a barrow  or 
cairn  of  small  atones  similar  to  those  forming 
the  ramparts  of  the  castle.  This  is  a different 
arrangement  to  the  larger  Laoyon  Quoit,  the 
table-stone  of  which  is  47  ft.  in  girth,  18  ft.  6 in. 
ong,  and  9 ft.  in  width.  This  immense  stone  is  not 
supported  on  slabs,  but  by  three  stone  pillars, 
and,  iQ  Mr.  Borlase’a  opinion,  was  never  sur- 
rounded  by  either  a cairn  of  stones  or  an  earthen 
barrow,  though  the  latter  is  probable.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  underground 
dwellings  at  Cairn  Uny  may  belong  to  the  era  of 
the  oromleoh.  The  passages  are  built  of  stones, 
and  the  roof  is  formed  of  slabs  of  granite,  and, 
indeed,  a cromlech,  surronnded  by  the  stone 
barrow,  ia  to  be  seen  a few  fields  off,  a good 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  atone  kiat 
was  preserved  from  the  intrusion  of  animals  and 
the  inflaenoe  of  the  weather.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  strnotures  date  from  a far-gone  age. 

Perhaps  the  most  carious  point  discussed  was 
the  age  of  the  circular  rubble  walls  which 
enclosed  the  stone  circle  known  as  the  “Nine 
Maidens,”  at  Boscawen-IJn.  The  discovery  of 
another 'circle  during  the  visit  of  the  British 
Arobaiologioal  Aasociation,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a similar  wall,  and  which  is  as  yet  unexplored, 


will  throw  considerable  light  on  this  question  j 
for,  if  the  circular  wall  is  contemporaLeous,  or 
even  of  an  early  date,  it  will  go  far  to  support  the 
opinion  that  if  these  stone  circles  were  not 
originally  sepulchral,  they  were  used  as  places 
of  sepulture  at  a very  early  date,  as  instanced 
by  the  rude  pottery  and  implements  found 
within  them.  It  should  be  observed  that  not 
one  of  these  stones  bears  the  mark  of  any  tool 
or  signs  of  any  dressing  whatever.  This  is  fai- 
different  from  the  vast  stones  which  form  the 
circle  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

Stonehenge  must  be  taken  to  be  the  oldest 
example  of  worked  stone  in  England,  if  not  in 
Britain  ; yet  here  we  have  a series  of  monoliths, 
unworked,  of  stone  foreign  to  the  locality,  sur- 
rounded by  a circle  of  local  Sareen  stones  fitted 
with  tenons  which  hold  a moitised  stone  impost, 
the  tenon  and  impost  being  carefully  worked  ; 
indeed,  one  of  the  fallen  imposts  shows  vet  the 
mark  of  a tool,  bnt  whether  metal,  flint,  or  stone, 
no  one  has  determined.  An  inner  arrangement 
of  “ foreign  ” stones  in  the  shape  of  a horse-shoe 
is  also  supported  by  corresponding  trilithons 
and  what  is  called  the  attar-stone  is  from  a 
different  quarry  altogether.  Tt  is  doubtful 
whether  the  inner  horse-shoe  stones  have  been 
worked  with  tools  to  their  ptesent  pyramidal 
form,  but  the  foreign  stone  which  lies  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  eutranoe  baa  had  two  cavi- 
ties worked  in  it  for  some  purpose,  and  is  there- 
fore remarkable.  So  remarkable  is  it,  that  in 
some  of  the  attempted  restorations  of  Stone- 
henge,  it  is  assumed  to  have  been  one  of  three 
imposts^  of  foreign  atone  ; but  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  this  assumption.  If  the  newly, 
discovered  stone  circle  in  Cornwall  turns  out  to 
be  in  its  primmval  state,  the  outer  circle  of 
rubble  may  have  some  relation  to  the  outer 
circle  at  Stonehenge. 

It  was  during  the  Colchester  Congress  that 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  made  some  pertinent  remarks 
respecting  what  is  called  “ herring-bone  work.” 
He  pointed  ont  that  ic  might  be  of  any  age,  but, 
oarionsly  enough,  the  dated  examples  at  Rome 
are  of  the  eleventh  century.  As  we  frequently 
find  ‘‘herring-bone  ” work  in  the  foundations  of 
old  churches,  and  as  there  is  a fine  example  in  a 
narrow  causeway  over  the  fosse  at  Tamworth 
Castle,  attributed  to  ..SthelfiBeda,  the  daughter 
of  Alfred,  we  should  bear  this  remark  of  Mr. 
Parker  s in  mind.  At  Silchester,  however,  there 
are  specimens  of  herring-bone  work  in  the  outer 
wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  a whim  of  the 
individual  mason. 

Skilled  arcbfoologists  are  always  chary  of 
placing  fabulous  dates  on  old  masonry.  Yet 
nothing  is  so  common  as  to  hear  assertions  made 
of  this  being  Saxon  or  the  other  pre-Norman, 
whenever  an  unusual  arrangement  is  seen, 
when,  in  reality,  the  variation  and  ruder  shape 
are  caneed  by  the  difference  in  hardness  of  the 
material  used  and  the  position  of  the  district. 
We  should  never  forget,  when  speaking  of 
masonry,  the  researches  of  M.  do  Caumont, 
who,  on  investigating  the  castles  of  the 
Norman  barons  who  accompanied  the  Con. 
qoeror,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of 
tbose  prior  to  the  eleventh  century  were  con- 
structed of  any  other  material  than  brick  and 
wood.  The  earliest  stone  keeps  of  Norman  date 
were  those  of  England;  and  the  one  bnilt  by 
Gundulph  at  West  Mailing,  in  Kent,  known  as 
St.  Leonard’s  Tower,  was  said  by  M.  de  Cau- 
mont  to  be  earlier  than  any  similar  building  in 
Normandy  itself. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  1878. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  tbis  project  that  it  ” draws 
its  slow  length  along  ” ; and  the  rapid  progress 
it  is  now  making,  on  paper  at  least,  already  sup- 
plies an  embarras  des  riche$ses  to  those  seeking 
information  relating  to  the  leviathan. 

Any  one  visiting  the  systematically-arranged 
offices  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrio  within  the  last 
few  days,  must  have  observed — especially  if  he 
were  not  himself  warmly  interested  in  any 
“ tender  ” — the  evident  anxiety  displayed  on  the 
generally  well.governed  countenances  of  the 
host  of  contractors  on  their  way  in  and  out  of 
the  various  departments.  And  well  may  the 
oootraotors  feel  some  anxiety,  for  the  work  they 
have  before  them  between  this  date  and  the  end 
of  next  year  is  indeed  no  light  business. 

We  have  under  our  eyes  at  this  moment  the 
book  of  general  conditions  and  clauses  imposed 
on  the  contractors. 

Clause  1 comprisesthe  conditions  to  be  fulfilled, 


in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  adjudications,  con. 
sistiug  of  certificates  of  capacity,  bail,  &c. 

Clause  2 forbids  the  contractors  to  under- 
contract  without  authorisation  ; it  regulates  the 
order  of  service  fur  the  execution  of  the  works  ; 
exacts  the  presence  of  the  contractor  on  the 
ground  ; throws  on  him  the  reeponsibilcy  of  the 
choice  of  his  cleiks,  foremen,  and  workmen;  it 
indicates  the  quality  of  the  materials,  their 
dimensions,  and  dispoaition,  &o. 

Clause  3 establishes  the  regulation  of  the 
expenses. 

Clause  4,  the  payments. 

Clause  5 occupies  itself  with  the  difficulties 
and  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the  chief 
engineer  and  the  contractor. 

It  has  been  owing  to  these  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, which  are  not  yet  completed,  that  the 
actual  work  on  the  Champ-de-Mars  is  still  un- 
commenced,  and  no  later  than  yesterday  might 
be  seen,  for  the  last  time  however,  the  accus- 
tomed manoeuvres  of  the  military. 

Notwithstanding  that  most  of  the  journals 
here  have  announced  that  the  ground  had  long 
since  been  broken,  the  only  work  that  has  yet 
been  done  has  been  the  levelling  to  which  we 
have  already  re'erred  ; but  that  levelling  is  but 
geometrical,  and  bas  been  made  to  assist  the 
work  of  laying  down  the  canals  of  irrigation, 
the  gas  conduits,  and  other  underfloor  con- 
trivances, which  in  themselves  will  exact  several 
months'  labour. 

Within  the  last  two  days  the  official  plans  have 
been  distributed,  and  we  reproduce  from  the 
Rappel  and  the  Qaulois  the  following  intelligence, 
which  we  hope  will  be  useful  to  our  readers,  as 
here  in  Paris  the  rest  of  the  world  .is  expected 
to  contribute  largely. 

The  Qaulois  says  in  its  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.  : 
The  regulation  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of 

1878  will  appear  in  some  days We  have 

been  able  to  procure  this  important  document 
before  its  appearance,  and  we  will  give  several 
extracts  which  it  is  important  that  the  public 
and  the  exhibitors  should  know  as  promptly  us 
' possible. 

Article  7 states  that  the  Foreign  Commis- 
sioners constituted  at  the  demand  of  the  French 
Government  are  invited  to  enter  into  relation 
with  the  Commissioner-General  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Art.  9.  In  each  section  consecrated  to  the 
exposers  of  the  same  nation,  the  objects  exhibited 
will  be  divided  into  the  following  nine  groups  : — 
1.  Works  of  art;  2.  Education,  instruction, 
materia],  and  processes  of  liberal  arts;  3.  Fur* 
niture  and  its  accessories ; 4.  Tissues,  clothing, 
raw  and  worked. op  products  ; 5.  Extractive 
indnstries ; 6.  Tools  and  processes  of  mecha- 
nical iudnstries  ; 7.  Alimentary  products ; 

8- -A^griculture;  9.  Horticulture.  A special  room 
is  reserved  to  retrospective  and  ethnological 
exhibitions. 

Art.  10.  A methodical  and  general  catalogne 
of  the  products  of  all  nations,  indiouting  the 
places  which  they  occupy  in  the  palace,  paiks,  or 
gardens,  will  be  got  up  by  the  care  of  the  Com. 
oiisBioner-General.  Each  nation,  however,  will 
have  the  right  to  make,  at  its  own  expense,  and 
in  its  own  language,  a special  catalogue. 

-Art.  13.  The  French  or  foreign  exhibitors  will 
have  no  rent  to  pay  for  the  space  they  will 
occupy  in  the  Exhibition. 

Art.  16.  Are  admissible  to  the  Exhibition,  the 
works  of  French  and  foreign  artists  executed 
since  May  let,  1867.” 

Here  is  what  the  Rappel  says  on  the  plan 
of  the  Exhibition:  — ‘‘The  quadrangular  form 
has  been  adopted.  It  has,  over  the  ovoid  form 
employed  in  1867,  the  advantage  of  rendering 
the  ooDstrnolion  more  ea.sy  and  more  rapid,  and 
permitting  the  materials  after  the  demolition  to 
he  more  easily  carted  away.  It  facilitates  for 
the  machines  the  transmission  of  the  movement. 
Lastly,  the  coup  d'csil  which  the  galleries  will 
offer  will  gain  incontestably  by  it.  The  view, 
instead  of  having  nothing  before  it  but  arcs  of 
circles,  and  a consequently  circumscribed  horizon, 
will  see  in  alt  its  length,  and  at  one  time,  the 
display  of  the  different  rooms. 

The  quadrangnlar  form  will  not  hinder  one 
from  traversing  the  Exhibition  as  in  1867,  either 
in  the  order  of  the  nationalities  or  in  the  order 
of  the  products.  The  nationalities  will  be  dia- 
tributed  in  the  longitudinal  galleries,  and  in  each 
of  these  galleries  the  similar  products,  ranged  in 
a like  order  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  will 
be  diatribnted  according  to  the  order  of  the 
transversel  galleries.  One  can  then,  according 
as  one  will  take  these  in  one  direction  or  another, 
visit  either  the  whole  of  the  exhibits  of  one 
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□atioD,  or  the  whols  of  the  similar  exhibits  of  all 
the  natioDB. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Exhibition  the  Fine  Arts 
will  occupy  the  central  part,  separated  from  the 
other  bays  by  a passage  open  to  the  air,  sheltered 
by  awnings.  Two  large  vestibules,  ornamented 
with  statues,  will  be  erected  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  building,  one  looking  towards 
the  ficole  Militaire;  the  other,  towards  Trocadero. 
They  will  be  25  mfetres  broad  and  16  m&trea 
high.  They  will  be  constructed  in  freestone. 
Their  ceilings  will  be  painted.  The  cafes, 
restaurants,  brasseries,  and  bars  will  be  excluded 
from  the  palace,  and  situated  either  in  the  gardens 
or  on  the  Trocadero. 

In  the  annexes  in  the  lateral  gardens  on  each 
side  of  the  Exhibition,  will  be  disposed  the 
services  of  administration,  the'  smaller  matiriel 
of  agriculture,  and  the  alimentary  products. 

The  space  covered  will  be  240,000  metres 
square.  It  was  only  153,000  in  1867.  The  park 
between  the  palace  and  the  Seine  will  have  a 
superficies  of  more  than  10,000  square  metres. 
As  to  the  Trocadero,  and  the  bridge  which  ought 
to  traverse  the  river,  the  definite  disposition  are 
not  yet  agreed  upon.” 

It  has  been  suggested  here  that  England  and 
English-speaking  countries  have  on  other  similar 
occasions  been  backward  in  their  expression  of 
adesire  to  participate  in  such  great  undertakings, 
and  on  former  occasions  England  has  deferred 
until  a late  hour  taking  any  active  steps  to 
avail  herself  fully  of  the  advantages  here 
offered.  In  high  quarters,  and  in  cases  where 
the  loan  of  rare  objects  is  sought  for,  the  objec- 
tions connected  with  delay  are  less,  owing  to  the 
consequence  that  can  be  attached  to  a Govern- 
ment desire,  backed  up  by  authoritative  and 
influential  reqnests. 

The  manufacturers  and  the  artists  in  England, 
however,  seem  disposed  not  so  much  to  regard 
such  exhibitions  with  indifference,  as  to  pro- 
crastinate with  almost  an  appearance  of  a wish 
to  back  out  from  a competition  which,  if  readiness 
and  confidence  were  shown  in-  their  desire  to 
contribute,  might  lead  to  very  unexpected  and 
advantageously  enduring  results. 

Paris,  Septemher  3rd. 


BARROW-IN-FIJIINESS. 

Rivalling  some  of  the  new-born  towns  on  the 
north-east  coast,  Barrow-in-Furness  has  strong 
resemblance  to  Middlesbrough.  With  the  sites 
both  of  these  towns  there  were  associations  of 
the  dim  past ; looking  back  two  score  years  both 
of  them  could  count  their  inhabitants  by  a few 
hundreds,  and  both  now  number  more  thousands 
than  they  did  then  hundreds.  At  both,  the  iron 
trade  has  made  the  fortunes  of  the  new  town  ; 
the  practical  greatness  of  each,  and  the  resources 
around,  have  been  developed  by  foreigners  ; and 
without  exhausting  the  points  of  resemblance, 
these  may  be  closed  by  affirming  that  each  has 
well  repaid  its  obligation  in  the  latter  respect. 

Surrounded  with  antiquarian  associations,  in 
a district  boasting  of  old  towns  like  Cark  and 
Cartmel,  with  Swarthmoor  preserving  the  re- 
membrance of  Simnel,  and  its  ancient  hall 
enshrining  the  memories  of  the  first  Quakers, 
with  Dalton  boasting  of  its  Roman  castle,  and 
the  glorious  ruin  of  Furness  Abbey  telling  of 
the  princely  style  of  its  abbots  and  monks, 
Barrow  passes  largely  unheeded  by  historians, 
but  the  curioDB  who  care  to  picture  the  desolate 
scene  of  its  site  two  centuries  ago  may  see  the 
details  in  the  jonrnals  of  the  early  Friends. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  tbirty-six  years  ago,  the 
site  of  the  town  was  only  occupied  by  an  inn, 
a farmhouse,  and  half  a dozen  cottages;  that  a 
score  of  years  ago  the  place  was  an  “ incon- 
siderable  hamlet”;  and  that,  but  not  till  1859, 
the  value  of  the  mineral  deposits  around  it 
began  to  claim  attention.  Even  since  then, 
one  of  oor  best  “ Gazetteers  ” deemed  that  all 
worth  saying  about  Barrow  was  said  when  it 
recorded  the  fact  that  it  was  a “ village  and 
chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Dalton-in-Fumess, 
and  that  the  living  was  a curacy  in  the  gift 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  valued  at  1101.  per 
annum.”  A less  brief  description  will  be  de- 
manded of  future  describers.  In  a sentence, 
pregnant  figures  may  hint  at  the  development 
of  the  town  and  its  trade,  by  recording  the 
growth  of  its  population,  which  in  1847  was 
235;  in  1861,  it  was  about  3,000;  in  1864,  it 
had  grown  to  10,068;  in  1871,  it  was  18.245  ; 
and  that  mnshroom  rate  of  growth  is  more  than 
continned,  for  a censns  of  the  corporation 
states  its  population  this  year  at  41,000.  And 


just  as  Middlesbrongh  owes  its  increase  to 
the  Cleveland  iron  ore,  so  Barrow  dates  its  pro- 
gress to  the  working  of  the  vast  stores  of  hematite 
iron  which,  though  worked  for  hundreds  of 
years,  vet,  within  the  memory  of  the  living,  only 
afforded  employment  for  “ half  a dozen  old 
men  ” who  “ scratched  up  a little  of  the 
best  ” of  the  ore,  leaving  to  this  and  future 
generations  the  raising  of  millions  of  tons. 

Scrivener’s  “History  of  the  Iron  Trade”  (1841) 
quotes  from  West’s  “ Furness,”  it  is  true,  a 
passage,  to  the  effect  that  “ three  miles  to  the 
west  of  Ulverston  is  Whitrich,  the  Peru  of 
Furness,”  where  iron  ore  is  found,  which,  raised 
at  “38.  6d.  and  4?.  per  ton,”  pays ‘‘ Is.  6d.  to 
the  lord  of  the  soil,”  is  carted  to  vessels  at  a 
further  charge  of  Ss.,  and  sells  at  “from  11s.  to 
128.  per  ton.”  And  the  same  authority,  in  a 
table  of  charcoal  furnaces  in  existence  in  Great 
Britain  in  1790,  credits  “Cumberland”  with 
having  a dozen  miles  from  Ulverston  one  furnace 
at  Duddon  ; whilst  Lancashire  had  one  at  Back- 
borough,  ten  miles  from  Ulverston,  stated  to  have 
been  built  as  early  as  1705,  and  one  also  at 
Newlands,  one  mile  from  Ulverston,  bnilt  in 
1750.  Each  of  these  is  returned  under  the  bead 
of  Cumberland,  as  working,  about  the  year  1800, 
with  an  average  yearly  make  of  373  tons  per 
furnace.  From  this  date,  trace  seems  lost,  and 
they  probably  met  tbe  common  fate  of  the 
charcoal  furnaces  of  the  day.  Ore  was  found  at 
Linda],  it  is  true,  but  it  was  much  as  described 
inthequotation  we  gave, and  the  past  bequeathed 
the  “ commercial  discovery,”  practically,  of  the 
Furness  ore  to  the  present.  And  it  left  also  to 
Barrow  the  legacy  of  the  manufacture  of  steel 
to  an  extent  giving  employment  to  thousands  of 
workmen,  and  yielding  a production  of  pig-iron 
estimated  at  a quarter  of  a million  tons  annually. 
That  great  industry  pervades  Barrow,  penetrates 
to  Ulverston,  is  tbe  support  of  Lindal,  which  it 
yet  undermines,  has  driven  agriculture  from  a 
wide  tract  of  land,  and  places  its  ruddy  marks  on 
all  emerging  from  its  bounds,  even  to  the  stream 
that  runs  through  the  grounds  of  the  abbey,  and 
ever  fresh  fields  are  added  to  its  domain. 

Barrow  itself  is  one  vast  hive.  Approaching 
the  town,  the  vast  works  of  tbe  new  docks  are 
seen,  and  the  air  resounds  with  the  clangour 
from  the  great  works  of  the  town.  Chief 
amongst  those  are  the  Hematite  Iron  and  Steel 
Works.  The  first  furnaces  were  built  by 
Schneider  & flannay,  in  1869,  and  to  these 
others  were  added,  till  sixteen  furnaces  may  now 
send  out  the  quantity  above  named.  To  these 
works  were  added  those  of  the  Barrow  Steel 
Company,  and  in  times  oE  normal  prosperity 
10,000  artisans  are  employed  in  the  conjoint 
establishment;  and  it  is  best  described  as  cue 
of  the  few  producing  pig  for  the  Bessemer 
process,  and  as  having  the  largest  steel  works 
in  the  country.  A second  era  in  the  history 
of  Barrow  was  at  the  opening  of  the  docks  in 
1867,  since  which,  till  dulness  descended  upon 
the  iron  trade,  there  has  been  no  check  to  tbe 
growth  or  the  prosperity  of  Barrow.  It  Las 
planted  new  trades,  until  the  products  of  its 
jute-mills,  its  shipyards,  and  other  constructive 
works,  are  as  well  known  as  the  rails  and  the 
pig-iron  it  produces.  As  the  result  of  the  growth 
of  these,  other  and  allied  industries  have  been 
born,  each  of  which  is  tributarial  to  tbe  great- 
ness  of  Barrow.  Docks  of  magnitude  have  been 
and  are  being  constructed;  aod  even  in  these 
times  of  depression  there  are  rumours  that  new 
trades  are  to  be  introduced  into  this  “ Chicago 
of  the  West.”  Around  it  the  land  is  ruddy  with 
the  results  of  the  search  for  the  hematite  iron 
ore,  which  is  the  natural  wealth  of  Furness. 
Where  Lancashire  produced  a scanty  snpply  of 
iron,  it  now  yearly  contributes  nearly  a million 
tons,  the  largest  [portion  of  which  is  from  the 
Furness  district;  tbe  Park  mines  alone  give 
more  than  a quarter,  whilst  tbe  Askhara,  the 
Lindal,  and  the  Dalton  mines  are  large  con. 
tribntors.  And  though  now  there  may  be  a 
temporary  check  to  the  production,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cloud  which  overhangs  the  whole 
iron  trades,  yet  there  are— in  knowledge  of  a 
brighter  future  for  it — developments  of  the 
great  industry  and  of  the  illimitable  resources 
of  Furness  now  in  progress,  the  result  of  which 
most  be  largely  to  add  to  its  ontpnt  of  iron, 
and  therefore  to  increase  the  trade  on  which 
hitherto  Barrow  has  chiefly  built  the  foundations 
of  its  greatness. 


IiScds  Pablic  Offices. — Designs  sent  in  com- 
petition  for  proposed  new  PaV>lic  Offices  for  Leeds 
are  now  before  the  Mayor  and  Coiporation. 


THE  ABBEY  CHURCH  OP  TEWKESBURY. 

On  tbe  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire  ArchEeological  Association  W 
Tewkesbury,  elsewhere  spoken  of,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Blunt  read  a paper  on  the  Abbey  Church.  We 
learn  from  a report  in  the  Worcester  Herald  that 
Mr.  Blunt  sketched  first  the  history  of  the 
church  itself,  and  afterwards  drew  attention  to 
its  interesting  association  with  the  great  families 
who  were  Lords  of  Tewkesbury  and  Earls  of 
Gloucester.  Mr.  Blunt  divides  the  history  of 
the  Abbey  into  four  periods, — the  first  embracing 
its  original  design,  which  was  only  executed  in 
part ; the  second,  the  completed  Norman  church  j 
the  third,  some  thirteenth- century  alterations; 
and  the  fourth,  the  period  of  the  vaulted  roof 
and  the  ohevet  of  chapels.  These  he  traced  in 
detaU.  Mr.  Blunt  says  There  is  much  reason 
to  think  that  tbe  original  design  for  the  Abbey 
included  two  western  towers,  with  the  noble  re- 
cessed arch  and  an  interior  porch  between.  The 
west  end  as  it  stands  is,  indeed,  a great  ^^zle 
to  architects  and  antiquaries,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  Norman  master  of  the  works 
made  his  fine  arch  for  no  particular  purpose,  and 
yet  no  purpose  is  discernible.  Tbe  measurements 
of  the  walls  are  considered,  however,  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  to  support  the  theory  of  towers, 
and  fragments  of  what  appear  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  their  eastern  walls  have  been 
observed  in  the  triforium.  A distinguished 
arcbmologist  and  historian  who  examined  the 
west  end  not  long  since  gave  it  as  his  final 
opinion  that  the  only  chance  of  determining 
tbe  question  was  by  building  up  theories  and 
then  demolishing  them,  as  children  do  with  card- 
houses;  and  he  considered  it  possible  that  out  of 
the  ruins  of  many  theories  one  stable  and  prac- 
tical one  might  eventually  be  formed.  I confess 
to  holding  a strong  opinion  myself  that  the 
western  faces  of  the  present  aisles  were  originally 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  up 
as  towers,  and  that  the  small  turrets  are  an 
afterthought.  The  grand  arch  of  seven-reoessed 
members  would  then  have  occupied  a nafcimal 
position,  having  a massive  support  on^  either 
side;  whereas,  at  present,  beautiful  as  it  is  in 
itself,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  looks 
rather  inconsequential,  and  like  a jewel  too  large 
for  its  setting.  Subsequently  tracing  the  history 
of  the  building  from  1107  to  1123,  Mr.  Blunt 
gaya,— Tbe  substitution  of  turrets  for  towers  at 
the  west  end  took  place,  it  is  probable, 
consequence  of  the  determination  to  raise  the 
central  tower  two  stages,  and  surmount 
it  with  a wooden  spire.  This  addition  to 
the  tower  has  made  it  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  Durham  will 
remember  that  there  is  a strong  family  likeness 
between  it  and  the  two  western  towers  which 
cverhang  the  rooks  and  the  river  there.  When 
tbe  abbey  was  completed  under  Earl  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  it  consisted,  as  originally  designed, 
of  a nave  and  its  aisles,  a spaevoua  transept  with 
apsidal  chapels,  and  a choir  with  a similar  semi- 
oiroular  wall.  This  nave  was  and  is  16o  ft.  long 
and  33  ft.  wide  between  the  columns,  the  width 
from  wall  to  wall  of  the  aisles  being  71  ft.  The 
massive  columns  are  each  6 ft.  S’  in.  in  diameter 
and  30  ft.  high,  6 in.  less  in  diameter  and  3 ft. 
more  in  height  than  those  of  Gloucester.  ^ These 
seven  grand  columns  on  either  side,  with  the 
four  piers  and  responds  east  and  west  of  them, 
support  sixteen  plain  semicircular  arches,  which 
carry  walls  nearly  6 ft.  thick  to  bear  the  roof  of 
the  nave.  In  their  original  condition  the  walls 
were  pierced  with  a pair  of  double  arches  about 
4 ft.  in  height  and  width,  which  open  into  the 
triforium;  and  above  there  were  small  clear- 
story windows  giving  light  to  the  roof.  The 
clearstory  windows  have  been  enlarged  into  low 
and  wide  three-light  windows  for  lighting  up  the 
vaulted  ceiling;  but  all  above  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  the  proportions 
which  its  several  parts  bear  to  the  columns  them- 
selves. The  chnrch  was  probably  similar  to  the 
nave  as  regards  the  pillars  and  arches  which 
divided  the  presbytery  from  the  procession-path 
or  aisle,  being  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  33  ft., 
and  exactly  twice  that  number  of  feet  in  length. 
The  ceilings  throughoot  the  ohuroh  were  at  this 
time  of  timber,  panelled  ; similar  to  the  Norman 
ceiling  remaining  at  Peterborough;  and  they 
were  no  doubt  decorated  with  colour  and  gold, 
as  tbe  columns  and  walla  were.  The  floor  of  the 
high  altar  was  not  so  much  raised  at  that  time 
as  it  is  at  present,  but  tbe  columns  were  lower 
by  two  courses,  and  thus  the  proportion  would 
not  seem  very  different  from  what  it  does  at 
present.  Moat  likely  the  altar  stood  upon  a plat- 
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form  of  steps,  suoli  as  ia  nsed  for  the  throne  at 
•coronatioDB  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  above  it 
there  would  probably  be  some  kind  of  canopy 
giving  point  and  dignity  to  the  Holy  Table  in 
the  general  aspect  of  the  choir.  The  tower- 
lantern  was  open  for  almost  20  ft.  above  the 
arches  which  support  it,  the  walla  of  the 
interior  being  arcaded  in  two  stages  and 
having  windows  in  a third  stage  above.  Thus 
completed,  the  Abbey  was  consecrated  on 
Ifoveniber  20,  1123,  seven  centuries  and  a half 
ago.  After  this  time  for  about  a century  there 
appears  to  have  been  little  or  no  change  in  the 
church  itself,  but  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  some  extensive  additions  were  made  to 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  the  choir 
underwent  such  alteration  as  must  have 
amounted  to  a reconstruction  of  all  above  the 
piers.  This  was,  in  fact,  an  age  in  which  a great 
deal  of  reconstruction  was  going  on,  those  who 
loved  their  chnrohes  and  had  means  for  carrying 
out  their  wishes  endeavouring  to  keep  pace  with 
the  developments  of  pointed  architecture.  A 
glance  at  the  pillars  of  the  choir  will  show  that 
they  were  at  this  time -raised  higher  by  two 
courses  of  masonry.  This  was  done  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  floor  of  the  high 
altar,  and  partly  to  bring  the  piers  into  better 
proportion  with  the  pointed  arches  which  took 
the  place  of  the  round  ones,  for  which  they  had 
been  built.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  apse 
was  of  any  other  form  than  a semicircle,  as 
originally  constructed,  and  no  doubt  it  was 
altered  to  the  present  angular  form,  beautiful 
without  .and  within,  when  the  piers  were 
heightened.  In  what  manner  the  choir  was 
roofed  in  at  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for 
the  noble  windows  and  vaulted  ceiling  belong  to 
nearly  the  end  of  the  following  century,  and  if 
there  was  ever  an  Early-Englieh  vault  it  has 
entirely  vanished.  The  altar  had  at  this  time 
been  made  so  splendid  that  it  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  England.  A sad  memorial  of 
its  glory  remains,  in  the  shape  of  its  mensa  or 
slab.  This  was  a blue  marble  measuring 
13  ft.  8 in.  long,  3 ft.  6 in.  broad,  and  7 in. 
thick.  At  the  Reformation  it  was  put  under- 
ground in  the  north  ambulatory.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1607,  and  again  appropriated  to  its 
ancient  use.  In  1739  the  sncn  of  14-^.  6d.  is 
entered  in  the  churchwardens’  accounts  for 
removing  it  again,  in  the  night,  to  the  aisle. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  again  taken  up, 
sawn  in  two  lengthwise,  and  tnrned  into  benches 
on  either  side  of  the  porch.  During  the  altera- 
tions that  were  made  ia  the  choir  on  October  25, 
1241,  the  body  of  Fitz  Hamon  was  removed 
from  the  chapter-house,  where  it  had  hitherto 
lain,  and  placed  in  the  middle  bay  of  the  choir 
on  the  north  side.  With  him  was  also  reinterred, 
being  brought  from  the  same  place,  the  body  of 
Abbot  Benedict,  the  third  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury. 
On  the  top  of  the  table-tomb  yon.  will  see  the 
matrix  of  a knight’s  wran,  and  in  the  floor 
there  are  tiles  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
the  Abbey,  and  Fitz  Hamon  backed  by  a 
pastoral  staff.  What  association  there  was 
■between  Fitz  Hamon  and  Abbot  Benedict  I 
am  not  able  to  say.  It  was  about  the  same  time 
when  the  choir  was  reconstructed  that  a clnster 
of  chapels  was  erected  on  the  east  and  north 
sides  of  the  north  transept.  The  first  built  would 
naturally  be  that  next  to  the  ambnlatory,  info 
which  it  opens  by  a beautiful  arch  recently 
opened  out  during  the  work  of  restoration.  The 
building  of  this  chapel  necessitated  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  apse  on  that  side,  and  I should  think 
that  the  Norman  arch  by  which  it  had  opened 
into  the  transept  was  still  retained  for  the  new 
chapel.  Beyond  this,  northward,  a second  ohapel 
was  bnilt,  perhaps  as  a development  of  the 
original  plan ; and  westward  of  this,  communi- 
cating with  it  by  three  narrow  Early-English 
arches,  there  was  a third  chapel  with  a vanlted 
Early-English  ceiling  of  the  same  character  as 
that  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  very  rare  in 
Glonoeatershiro.  This  western  chapel  has 
entirely  disappeared,  but  its  extent  is  shown  by 
the  traces  of  its  vaulting  on  the  wall  of  the 
transept,  and  foundations  have  been  traced  which 
were  no  doubt  those  of  its  walls.  There  is  an 
•old  theory,  backed  by  the  authority  of  the 
respected  vicar,  Canon  Davies,  that  this  cluster 
of  chapels,  or  the  northern  and  western  portion 
of  it,  was  the  ancient  lady-obapel.  I ventnre 
to  think  that  the  documentary  evidence  shows 
that  there  were  three  chapels  here,  dedicated  to 
Sb.  James,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Eustachiua.  The 
only  chapel  of  St.  Mary  that  I remember  to 
have  seen  mentioned  in  any  document  is 
described  as  being  near  the  vestry.  The  chapels 


of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  James  I believe  to  have 
been  built  by  Prior  Sipton  about  A.D.  1237,  and 
that  of  St.  Eastaohius  by  Prior  Henry  de  Ban- 
bnry,  about  1246.  Coming  to  the  last  of  the 
four  periods  which  mark  the  successive  devolop- 
ments  of  the  original  structure,  Mr.  Blunt  said 
the  fourteenth  century  saw  (1)  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  choir;  (2)  the 
building  of  the  beautiful  chapels  of  the  chevet; 
(3)  the  building  of  the  now  effaced  la^ly- 
obapel  5 and  (4)  the  substitution  of  the  present 
vaulted  ceilings  for  timber,  or  whatever  e.\iated 
before,  throughout  the  building.  These  he 
severally  described,  and  said  that  to  the  great 
works  of  the  fourteenth  century  must  be  added 
the  vaulted  ceilings  throughout  the  church,  the 
date  of  which  is  proved  to  be  after  1321,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Despenser  arms.  The  nave 
ceiling  was  put  up  probably  about  1375.  The 
bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the  ribs  are  scalp- 
tnred  with  Scriptural  subjects  in  regular  order, 
beginning  with  the  great  figures  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  which  support  the  westernmost  ribs  of  the 
groining.  Mr.  Blunt  next  gave  a history  of  the 
families  who  owned  the  secular  lands  of  Tewkes- 
bury, who  were  the  great  builders  and  bene- 
factors of  the  Abbey,  and  whose  names  were 
widely  known  among  the  bravest  and  most 
honourable  of  England’s  great  men  during  the 
Middle  Ages, — the  Earls  of  Gloucester.  He  then 
remarked  upon  the  noble  monuments  in  the 
church,  and  concluded  his  paper  with  some 
remarks  on  the  restorations.  In  referring  to 
what  still  remains  to  be  done,  he  remarked  that 
there  are  twenty-five  good-sized  windows  in  the 
chapels  alone  for  lovers  of  stained  glass  to 
exercise  their  liberality  upon. 


CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORELAND 
ARCHHilOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  two-days’  excursion  of  this  Society 
for  the  present  season  took  place  on  the  30th  and 
31at  nib.  Aspabria  was  selected  as  the  startieg- 
point  on  the  30th,  and  conveyances  being  taken 
at  the  station,  the  party  proceeded  at  once  to 

Plumbland  Church,  where  a short  time  was 
spent  in  the  examination  of  an  old  Runic  stone, 
in  two  pieces,  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century’ 
was  built  into  the  wall  of  the  church  as  a corbel. 
After  entering  the  church,  an  intareeting  paper 
concerning  it— prepared  by  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Watson,  curate  of  Plumbland— was  read  by  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Curtven.  The  paper  statad  that  the 
original  church  of  Plumbland,  of  which  there 
were  no  traces,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
one,  and  consisted  probably  of  an  oblong  nave, 
the  north  and  south  walls  of  which  stood  where 
the  pillars  of  the  present  choroh  stand,  and  of  a 
chancel  about  the  same  length  as  the  present 
one.  The  church  was  rebuilt  by  subscription 
from  a design  by  Messrs.  Cory  & Ferguson,  of 
Carlisle,  at  a cost  of  2, 1551.  At  the  close  of  Mr. 
Watson’s  paper,  Mr.  Jackson  read  a short  paper 
on  the  " Orfeurs  ” of  High  Close,  as  it  is  com- 
monly  called,  or  Plumbland  Hall,  the  commence- 
ment of  whose  connexion  with  the  parish  of 
Plumbland  appears  to  have  been  during  the  reign 
of  one  of  the  Edwards. 

The  party  then  drove  through  Plumbland  and 
past  Threapland  Hall  to  Bethel,  where  a halt 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  large 
bonlder-atone,  lying  ia  a field  near  the  village, 
known  as  "Sampson.”  This  stone,  which°i8 
about  25  ft.  long  between  point  and  point, 
between  9 ft.  and  10  ft.  high,  and  about  8 ft.  wide, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Harknesa,  re- 
moved from  Dumfriesshire  toits  present  situation 
by  the  action  of  the  ice.  The  examination  of  the 
boulder  completed,  the  party  proceeded  to  Cock- 
bridge  Inn  for  luncheon,  pressing  offers  of  hos- 
pitality  made  by  Mr.  George  Moore,  of  Whitehall, 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  of  Brayton,  having  been 
declined^  by  the  Society  on  the  ground  that 
they  liked,  and  that  it  was  their  rule  during 
these  excursions,  to  pay  their  own  way.” 

After  luncheon,  Mr.  Jackson  read  a paper  on 
Threapland  Hall,  and  the  visitors  then  pro. 
needed  to 

Torpenhow  Church,  where  a paper  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Gem,  who  at  the  outset  re- 
ferred  to  the  theories  relative  to  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  the  village.  The  first  is  that  the 
Britons  called  the  rising  hill  “Pen”;  they  were 
succeeded  by  the  Saxons,  who  taking  “ Pen  ” 
for  the  name  of  the  place,  added  the  syllable 
"Tor”;  and  then  the  Danes  added  "How,” 
meaning  " Head.”  The  same  process  is  observed 
Dow-a-days,— the  people  speak  of  “Torpenhow 
Brow.”  The  second  theory  is  that  it  is  a Danish 


name  entirely, — “ Torpen’s  How.”  Another 
theory  is  that  “ Thorpe  ” is  a village,  and  that 

Thorpen-how”  means  the  ‘'hill  town,  or  town 
hill.’’  The  registers  of  the  parish  begin  in  1551, 
and  in  reading  them  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  fact  of  the  changes  in  the  names  of  the 
landowners  of  the  place.  The  frequent  occur, 
ronce  of  the  name  of  Tiokell,  in  the  year  1G80, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  parish  had  the 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  Tickell,  the  friend  of 
Addison,  and  part  translator  of  Pope’s  “ Homer.” 
The  account-books  of  the  pariah  extend  from 
the  year  1671  to  the  present  time,  and  show 
that  the  affairs  of  the  parish  were  at  one  period 
managed  by  sixteen  persons,— elected  from  the 
four  quarters  into  which  the  parish  is  divided, 
and  the  vicar  and  churchwardens.  Among  the 
various  items  of  church  expenses  in  1759,  an 
allowance  was  made  of  " Ss.  to  Richard  Railton 
for  whipping  dogs  out  of  the  church,”  and  he 
was  also  allowed  " 3d.  for  a whip,”  and  "2d.  for 
a thong.”  In  1789  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
of  sixteen  were  not  marked  by  their  usual  sense, 
for  they  altered  the  pitch  of  the  roof  of  the 
church,  and  sold  the  lead  for  39Z.  ISa.  lOd.  The 
chorch  of  Torpenhow  ia  dedicated  to  St.  Michael, 
and  dates  from  the  time  of  William  11.  or 
Henry  I.  There  was  probably  a church  there 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  no  part  of  that 
church  remains.  About  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
the  north  transept  was  bnilt.  The  present  east 
window  was  inserted  about  the  fifteenth  century; 
the  west  window  was  inserted  early  in  the  six- 
teenth  century.  The  chancel  ceiling  was  the 
work  of  Mr.  Thexton,  Mr.  Gem’s  predecessor. 
At  the  close  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Cory  said  the 
chnrch  was  very  singular  in  one  respect.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  arches  on  the  sonth  side 
were  of  a very  late  date,  whereas  on  the  other 
side  they  were  very  early. 

Conveyances  were  next  taken  to,  and  the 
visitors  were  driven  through  Ireby  to 

£olton  Church,  which  was  described  iu  a paper 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  who  said  it  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  churches,  if  not  the  most 
remarkable,  in  the  county.  It  bad  suooeeded  a 
Norman  one  of  former  times,  and  had  evidently 
been  re-built  on  the  old  foundations.  Tradition 
says  the  ebnroh  was  built  in  one  night  by  imps 
at  the  command  of  Michael  Soott,  the  Wizard 
o?  the  Lay  o/ the  Last  Minstrel,  who  is  reported 
to  have  been  a monk  either  of  Holme  Cultram 
or  Melrose.  Mr.  Cory  suggested  that  the  original 
builder  was  Ralph  Neville,  first  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, and  eighth  Baron  of  Raby,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  and  was  Governor  of 
the  Western  Marches.  The  church,  doubtless, 
was  built  for  defence  and  shelter,  as  well  as  for 
worship.  In  the  inside  of  the  stone  roof  are  a 
series  of  massive  corbels ; and  the  masonry  of 
the  building  ia  not  only  excellent,  but  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  some  of  the  walling  stones  being 
21  in.  in  depth.  In  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Dr. 
Simpson  said  he  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  say 
that  William,  the  last  Earl  of  Lonsdale  but  one, 
took  a great  interest  in  the  restoration  of  the 
church,  but  he  refused  to  subscribe  anything 
towards  it  unless  the  roof  was  not  interfered 
with. 

The  visit  to  Bolton  Church  finished  the  first 
day’s  programme,  and  on  leaving  the  place  the 
excursionists  proceeded  to  Brayton  Hall,  where 
they  were  very  kindly  received  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  M.P. 

On  the  second  day  the  visitors  assembled  at 
Wigton,  where  the  annual  meeting  was  held,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Simpson  in  the  chair.  The  first 
business  was  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  which  was  done.  The  business  of  the 
meeting  concluded, 

Professor  Harkness  exhibited  a small  frag- 
ment of  a stone  celt,  which  he  said  was  found 
in  August  last,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Penrith,  near  the  entrance  of  Maybrough.  The 
stone  was  rather  rude  in  its  aspect,  and,  he 
thought,  indicated  that  at  one  time  there  was  a 
population  at  Maybrough  which  probably  ocou- 
pied  stone  hats,  or  huts  built  of  twigs;  that  this 
population  prepared  its  own  weapons  and  orna- 
ments ; and  that  the  celt  produced  was  a rejected 
fragment,  broken  in  polishing,  belonging  to  that 
ancient  population. 

Mr.  J ackson  then  proceeded  to  read  an 
exhaostive  and  able  paper  on  “ Agrioola’s  Line  of 
March  from  Chester  to  the  Solway.” 

Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  at  the  close  of  the  paper, 
said  in  reference  to  the  route  taken  by  Agrioola 
Mr.  Jackson  and  himself  were  quite  in  accord. 
He  referred  to  the  existence  of  a Roman  camp 
between  Mowbray  and  Allonby,  and  another  at 
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Silloth,  wbioh  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  sea,' 
and  stated  they  wonld  find  Old  Carlisle  the  centre 
of  a complete  system  of  military  roadways.  He 
conld  not  help  thinking  that  the  military  power 
of  the  Romans  was  centred  at  one  time  in  Old 
Carlisle,  and  that  afterwards  they  found  the 
present  Carlisle  a more  suitable  place,  and  re- 
moved  their  seat  of  power  to  Scanwix.  Old 
Carlisle  appeared  to  be  a centre  of  great  im- 
portance in  a strategio  point  of  view,  becanse 
from  every  point  of  it,  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel, 
roads  brano'hed  ont,  and  at  the  end  of  every  one 
of  them  was  a camp. 

Mr.  Jackson  next  read  a paper,  written  by 
himself,  on  the  " Roman  Camp  at  Mnncaster,” 
and  another, — the  joint  production  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  Knowles  and  himself,  — on  “Walls 
Castle,"  which,  the  paper  stated,  stands  a few 
yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  Roman  Camp  at 
Mnncaster,  and  is  aboat  52  ft.  by  43  ft.,  bat  is 
clearly  only  the  fragment  of  a larger  bnilding. 

After  the  papers  were  finished,  a few  of  those 
present  proceeded  in  conveyances  to  visit  Old 
Carlisle,  and  with  this  visit  the  ezcnrsion  ter. 
minated. 


MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA. 

The  state  of  the  Madras  harbour  works  is 
beginning  to  attract  the  serions  notice  of  the 
Local  Government.  The  papers  received  by  last 
mail  state  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ellis  was  returning 
from  Coonoor,  to  meet  Mr.  Thoronghgood,  the 
new  engineer,  on  his  arrival  from  England,  and 
in  his  company  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
groyne,  the  railway  rolling  stock,  and  the 
quarries.  It  was  expected  that  the  Duke  of 
Bnckingham  wonld  himself  inspect  the  works 
later  in  the  month,  and  it  was  also  rnmonred 
that  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  the  Public  Works 
Minister,  wonld  visit  Madras  in  the  cold  season, 
and  thoronghly  investigate  the  state  of  the  nn- 
dertaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India. 

A proposal  to  establish  an  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  for  India  was  discussed  at  a meeting 
recently  held  in  Calcutta,  when  a resolution  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that,  the  meeting  being  of 
opinion  that  the  establishment  of an  institution 
•was  desirable,  it  sbonld  be  open  to  all  engineers 
of  reputation,  whether  in  the  Public  Works 
Department  or  not,  to  consider  and  report  how 
effect  could  be  best  given  to  this  intention. 

The  sanitary  improvement  of  Simla,  for  which 
the  Home  Government  lately  sanctioned  an  ex- 
penditure of  tendakhs  of  rupees,  is  said  to  be 
still  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  scheme  now  awaits 
the  anthoriaation  of  the  Viceroy,  which  rumour 
represents  him  as  unwilling  to  give.  A local 
jonrnal  says  if  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Government  were  not  so  great  the  Viceroy 
would  start  the  sanitation  works,  if  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  permanent  popnlation  of  Simla 
without  prejudice  to  the  question  whether  the 
Government  sbonld  go  elsewhere.  And  if  he 
felt  sore  that  no  other  hill  station  would  answer 
as  a seat  of  Government,  he  would  probably 
start  the  worksin  spite  of  bis  financial  embarrass- 
ments. As  it  is,  however,  the  two  motives  for 
hesitation  tend  in  the  same  direction,  and 
nothing  is  done. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  governor  of  Madras, 
has  purchased  a honso  at  Ootacamnnd  for  a 
gubernatorial  residence  ; and  strong  parties  of 
sappers  and  surveyors  are  employed  making 
out  the  grounds,  tracing  roads,  and  rendering 
the  edifice  and  its  surroundings  suitable  for  their 
future  destiny.  The  business  dwellers  in  the 
cities  of  the  plains  do  not  regard  such  doings  as 
these  and  those  at  Simla  with  much  favour,  and 
grombte  londly  at  the  preference  their  highly, 
paid  viceroys  and  governors  nowadays  display  for 
their  Indian  Capuas. 

Sir  Dinkur  Rao  is  said  to  intend  signalising 
himself  by  a great  engineering  work, — a sort 
of  Indian  Menai  Bridge  project, — the  bniid. 
ing  of  a bridge  across  the  Paamben  Channel  to 
the  island  of  that  name.  The  South  of  India 
Railway  wonld  be  carried  across  this  bridge,  and 
perhaps  extended  to  the  island  of  Ceylon  itself. 
It  is  believed  that  the  numberless  pilgrims  who 
aonnally  flock  to  the  shrine  of  Ramisweram 
would  more  than  pay  the  coat  in  a very  few  years. 

A paper  factory  designed  to  be  worked  by 
steam  is  being  erected  at  Surat,  and  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  in  full  operation  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 


Talkirk. — New  burgh  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  at  Falkirk,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Black.  The  cost  will  be  about  2,600Z. 


PROFESSOR  DONALDSON. 

On  the  2nd  inat.  died  Matilda  Georgiaua,  the 
beloved  wife  of  Professor  T.  L.  Donaldson,  after 
many  years  of  painful  suffering  most  patiently 
borne.  There  is  no  member  of  the  profession  so 
widely  regarded  with  affection  as  Professor 
Donaldson  is,  and  many  of  our  readers  who  knew 
nothing  of  Mrs.  Donaldson  will  grieve  beoauae  of 
the  sorrow  that  has  overtaken  him.  With  that 
smaller  number  who,  like  ourselves  for  long 
years,  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  admir- 
able  and  estimable  lady  who  has  passed  away, 
the  sorrow  will  have  additional  poignancy. 


IRON  WELL-COVERING. 

UaUCK.,  ON  THE  RtVEE  MUE. 

Bruck,  on'  the  Mar,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  places  in  Upper  Styria.  It 
appears  to  have  existed  since  861,  when,  as  it 
is  related,  King  Louis,  the  German,  sent  a pro- 
olamation  to  the  city  of  Salzburg  “ from  Brack 
on  the  Mur.” 

Rudolph  of  Hapsbnrg  'raised  Brook  to  the 
dignity  of  a town  in  1277.  Many  of  the  historical 
details  concerning  Bruck  have  been  lost,  from 
the  iil-fate  of  the  town,  which  has  been  so  often 
destroyed  that  its  chronicles  have  perished  also. 
In  the  course  of  years  this  city  has  survived 
twenty  wars  and  ten  fires.  Its  position  is 
extremely  beantiful,  being  sitnated  on  the  con- 
fines  of  the  two  rivers  Mnr  and  Miirz.  Inde- 
pendently  of  its  natural  beauties,  it  possesses 
many  interesting  objects  worthy  of  notice. 
Amongst  the  latter  is  the  great  iron  well,  the  age 
of  which  is  given  in  an  inscription  on  it,  which 
may  be  thus  Englished  : — 

“ In  the  year  1620 
By  njT  Bood  town 
Was  I formed." 

On  the  Booth  side  of  the  well  can  be  read  in 
German, — 

"I.  Hans  Prasser, 

Drink  rather  wine  than  water, 

Did  I drink  water  so  sladly  as  wine ; 

8o  should  I a richer  Prasser  be." 

And  then  in"another  place, — 

“Therefore  hare  I been  dog. 

That  all  a big  drangbt  can  hire. 

And  in»y  drink  ffeely  of  me." 

Lcwking  beyond  the  Iron  Well  is  seen  on  the 
horizon  the  historical  “ Rennfeld.”  From 
Rennfeld  we  have  a surpassingly  lovely  view  of 
the  river  Miirz  and  the  peaks  of  the  Upper 
Styrian  range  of  mountains. 

History  relates  that  the  Knights  of  Stubenberg 
and  Kneuring,  with  their  followers,  went  op  to 
the  R-^nnfeld,  4,800  ft.  high,  in  order  to  throw 
themselves  down  between  the  highest  points  of 
the  mount  to  break  their  necks,  ont  of  desperation, 
throogh  unrequited  love  for  Agnes  of  Bernegg, 
beloved  by  both  of  them. 

Near  the  well  stands  the  old  palace  of  the 
Archduke,  now  a private  dwelling.hoase.  It 
was  built  in  the  year  1390.  Archdoke  Ernest, 
styled  the  Iron  Dake,  was  its  bnilder.  Inside 
the  palace  are  shown  the  remains  of  a small 
chapel  of  the  same  period.  A large  hall,  in 
which  the  state  councils  used  to  be  held,  still 
remains.  Added  to  the  well  and  the  Duke’s 
palace,  a third  object  worth  noticing  is  the  iron 
door  of  the  sacristy  of  the  town  church.  This 
most  be  as  old  as  the  well.  At  the  Exhibition 
of  Vienna,  in  1873,  this  held  a prominent  place 
in  the  “Pavilion  of  Amateurs,”  and  excited 
great  attention  and  admiration. 


THE  YARMOUTH  AQUARIUM. 

Another  aqnarinm  has  been  added  to  thepresent 
list.  On  Toesday  last  the  Yarmouth  Aquarium 
was,  not  ceremoniously,  but  publicly  opened  by 
Lord  Soffield,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  October 
last,  laid  the  corner-stone.  The  committee,  or 
directors,  boast  of  the  wonderfully  quick  time 
in  which  the  building  has  been  erected.  Had 
they  given  a little  more  time,  thought,  and 
taste,  this  last  aquarium  bnilding  might  have 
been  more  remarkable  for  arohitectoral  character. 
Given  a square  space,  a certain  number 
of  bricks,  &c.,  and  a certain  amonnt  of  labour, 
and  much  may  be  done  under  the  term 
of  “ mushroom  growth.”  The  present  structure 
is  a rectangular  hall  about  190  ft.  by  90  ft., 
divided  down  the  centre  by  ten  iron  columns, 
having  from  the  top  of  each  to  the  piers  of  the 
side  walls  iron  girders,  with  intermediate  girders 
from  which  flat  arches  spring,  forming  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  hall  and  the  roof.  An  effect  somewhat 


of  oppressiveness  is  given  by  the  ceiling  being 
so  low  (at  a guess,  about  13  ft.  from  the  floor). 
Between  the  piers  of  the  side  walls  are  the 
tanks, — eleven  openings  on  each  aide : over  each 
is  a semicircular  arch  from  pier  to  pier.  At  each 
end  of  the  hall  is  a tank  (rather  small)  fos 
crocodiles,  and  one  for  seals,  with  rockwork,  by 
Mr.  Wills,  of  South  Kensington. 

The  principles  adopted  in  the  construction  and 
management  of  the  Aqnarinm  are  stated  to  be 
those  enunciated  by  Mr.  Savile  Kent,  formerly 
of  the  Brighton  and  Manchester  Aqnarinms. 

A corridor  reached  by  a few  steps  at  the  north 
end  divides  the  hall  from  the  restaurant  and  the 
reading  and  assembly  rooms.  A small  and  too 
narrow  (less  than  3 ft.  wide)  stone  staircase 
leads  to  the  rink,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the 
whole  building,  making  a large  open  space  sur- 
rounded by  a stone  balustrade,  plenty  of  sea- 
view,  and,  without  doubt,  at  times,  a great  deal 
too  much  wind  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
the  Tinkers. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  brick  and  stone, 
divided  into  piers  and  semi-arches,  similar  to  the 
interior,  and  surmounted  with  a stone  cornice 
and  balustrade.  For  particulars  and  further 
description  of  the  tanks,  water-supply,  heating, 
lighting,  &c.,  we  refer  onr  readers  to  the  archi- 
tect’s own  words  at  page  560  of  onr  present 
volume.  The  interior  being  in  an  nnfiuished 
(and  very  wet)  state  on  the  opening  day,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  what  appearance  the  hall  will 
have  when  decorated,  as  it  is  intended  to  be.  We 
missedobserving  where  the  lavatories  and  retiring- 
rooms  were  placed.  A handsome  luncheon  was 
given  to  the  visitors,  and  some  speeches  were 
made. 

Messrs.  Norton  & Masey,  of  Old  Bond-street, 
London,  are  the  architects;  Messrs.  Aldiu  & 
Son,  of  Kensington,  the  builders;  and  Messrs. 
Leete  & Co.,  Loudon,  have  constructed  the 
machinery  and  fittings.  The  heating  apparatus 
is  by  Messrs.  Bacon  & Co.  Mr.  Kingbam, 
Notting-hill,  has  charge  of  the  restaurant.  The 
total  cost  thus  far  is  said  to  be  about  35,0001. 

The  Aquarium,  if  properly  managed,  as  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  will  be  the  case,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  prove  a valuable  institution  for 
Yarmouth.  


CONDITION  OF  LYME  REGIS,  DORSET, 

Sib,' — Your  correspondent  “Solo”  hoa 
modestly  described  this  town  as  being  “one  of 
the  prettiest  watering-places  on  the  Sonth 
Coast.”  My  father  prefers  it  to  Naples  in 
summer  for  its  English  beauty  and  oceanic 
freshness. 

“*Solo,”  however,  errs  in  attributing  the 
“fearful  state”  of  Lyme  Regis  to  the  want  of 
draining,  and  to  overcrowding.  That  “ fearful 
state  ” has  been  induced  by  the  gases  generated 
in  the  ruination  of  the  eastern  foreshore  to  feed 
the  kiln  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbonr.  The 
shales  left  to  the  sea  action,  decomposing  it,  en, 
shroud  the  lower  town  iu  the  mephitic  airs,  the 
sulphuretted  smoke  of  the  cement  works  westward 
as  surely  asphyxiating  the  villas  above  them. 

Of  course,  my  father  has  denounced  the 
nuisance;  and  all  the  more  indignantly  since,  in 
addition  to  the  annual  holocaust  of  really  poisoned 
victims,  many  labourers  have  been  killed  nnder 
the  cliffs,  so  that  homicide  lies  charged  to  those 
whom  the  corporate  negligence  excused  in  em- 
ploying  them.  1 will  only  add  that,  in  the  event 
of  what  baa  been  hitherto  called  an  “ accident,” 
we  shall  consider  it  as  mnrder,  and  hold  the 
principals  liable  to  all  the  consequences. 

F.  S.  B.  Haweins, 


Distress  amongst  American  Workmen. — 

A New  York  correspondent,  writing  on  August 
19th,  says  : — “ As  to  trade  in  and  aroond  this 
city,  a pretty  good  knowledge  may  be  obtained 
from  the  state  of  affairs  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  is 
the  centre  of  important  industrial  interests.  Oue 
of  the  leading  journals  of  that  town  stated  this 
week  that  never  in  the  history  of  this  city  has 
such  wide-spread  poverty  and  distress  been 
known  to  exist  among  the  families  of  working 
men  as  during  the  present  summer.  A compe- 
tent judge  estimates  that  in  Newark,  Belleville, 
Bloomfield,  and  the  Oranges,  fully  4,000  skilled 
mechanics  are  out  of  employment,  or  work  but 
twodays  in  theweek.”  A special  despatch  to  the 
New  York  Times  from  Philadelphia,  dated  August 
18tb,  says  that  20,000  persons  are  out  of  employ, 
menc,  and  large  firms  are  discharging  operatives 
every  week. 
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THE  JESUIT  OHUECH  OP  ST.  ALOYSIUS,  OXPOED. Messrs.  Hansom,  Abchitectis. 
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THE  JESUIT  OHUKOH  OE  ST.  ALOYSIUS, 
OXPOED. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  a new  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  has  been  erected  in  St.  Giles’s,  a 
few  yards  to  the  south  of  the  Radoliffe  Infirmary, 
was  opened  with  great  oeremony.  Of  this  we 
now  give  a wiew  of  the  exterior  and  the  plan. 
The  church  was  erected  by  the  Jesuit  order,  and 
is  dedicated  in  honour  of  Saint  Aloysius.  It  ie 
a lofty  and  imposing  building,  plain  and  simple 
in  its  plan  and  main  outline,  and  of  the  Early 
Euglish  style,  with  a few  semi- Norman  details. 
It  is  122  ft.  long,  45  ft.  broad,  and  57  ft.  across 
the  transepts,  and  57  ft.  to  tbe  ceiling  ridge  of 
the  panelled  wagon-headed  roof,  and  is  lighted 
by  a series  of  large  windows  in  the  clearstory, 
rising  above  the  arches  of  the  nave.  There  are 
two  side  chapels,  each  of  which  have  an  altar 
of  its  own,  one  being  dedicated  to  “ Our  Lady 
and  St.  Joseph,”  and  the  other  to  “The  Sacred 
Heart.”  In  tbe  side  aisles  are  an  outer  and  an 
inner  vestry  for  the  clergy,  choir,  &c.,  and  also 
two  or  three  confessionals.  The  High  Altar, 
which  has  been  made  abroad,  is  the  gift  of  tbe 
llarquia  of  Bute.  The  charoh  stands  west  and 
east,  not  east  and  west,  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  tbe  site,  and  it  will  ultimately  have  attached 
to  it  a presbytery, as  a residence  for  the  officiating 
clergy,  who  at  present  will  live  in  a house  close 
by,  facing  the  street.  Tbe  mission  itself,  like 
that  hitherto  existing  in  St.  Clement’s,  is  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  Jesuit  body.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing was  upwards  of  7,0001.  The  arobiteots  were 
Messrs.  Hansom,  of  London  j and  the  builder 
was  Mr.  C.  Claridge,  of  Banbury. 


BRISTOL  AND  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society,  which  was  inaugurated  in  April 
last  at  Bristol,  held  its  first  annual  meeting  at 
Gloucester  a fortnight  ago.  The  proceedings 
commenced  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  nit,,  when 
tbe  Mayor  of  Gloucester  received  the  members 
(who  uinstered  in  strong  force)  at  the  Shire 
Hall. 

The  report  of  the  Connoil,  read  by  Mr.  P. 
Halletb  (general  secretary)  stated  that  at  pre- 
sent  the  number  of  members  of  the  Society 
was  466,  The  balance-sheet  was  satisfactory, 
the  receipts,  including  oomposifion  payments  for 
life  members,  being  6721.  lOa.  6d.,  leaving,  after 
payment  of  inaogural  expenses,  a balance  of 
5721.  143.  9d. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Monk,  M.P.,  moved  that  the  report 
of  the  Council  and  the  rules  as  amended  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Marling,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolu. 
tion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Wait,  M.P.,  then  submitted  that  the 
Society’s  scheme  as  revised  be  adopted.  He 
said  that  he  thought  in  such  a county  as  Glou- 
cester they  would  have  ample  work  for  the 
Society  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Stanton,  M.P.,  seconded  tbe  resolu. 
tion,  and  it  was  carried. 

The  President  (Sir  William  Guise)  then 
delivered  his  inaugural  address,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  : — The  present  is  not  the  first 
attempt  which  has  been  made  to  form  an  arobseo- 
logioal  society  for  this  county.  Abont  thirty 
years  ago  snob  a society  was  seton  foot,  of  which 
I had  the  honour  to  be  chosen  president.  Onr 
number  was  not  great,  but  amongst  ns  were  ' 
several  aocomplishd  antiquaries,  of  whom  I may 
name  the  late  M-'.  Thomas  PhilHpps.Rev.  Samuel 
Lysons,  Mr.  Niblett,  Mr.  Gomonde,  of  Ohelten. 
bam,  and  Captain  Bell,  of  the  same  place ; but 
we  met  with  little  support  or  encouragement, 
and  after  an  existence  of  a few  years,  we  dis- 
solved  by  mutual  consent,  when  the  antiquarian 
element  became  absorbed  in  the  Cotewold 
Naturalists’  Field  Club,  in  whose  printed 
“Transactions”  will  be  found  many  valuable 
memoirs  in  connexion  with  the  antiquities  of 
this  county.  The  newly-oonstitnted  society,  the 
first  meeting  of  which  we  are  here  assembled  to 
celebrate,  had  its  origin  at  Bristol,  after  the  visit 
to  that  city  of  the  British  Arobseological  Asso- 
ciation in  1874,  when  a proposal  was  made  to 
form  an  association  for  the  investigation  of  the 
antiquities  of  our  county  on  the  model  of  those 
already  established,  and  doing  such  good  work 
in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Somerset  and  Wilts. 
A provisional  committee  Was  named,  having  at 
its  head  tbe  Earl  Ducie,  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county,  which  speedily  drew  together  such  a 
number  of  adherents  as  to  justify  tbe  calling  a 
public  meeting  in  connexion  therewith.  The 


meeting  took  place  in  April  last,  and  was 
attended  by  a large  and  inflaential  body  of 
supporters.  The  Society  was  then  duly  con. 
etituted,  laws  wore  voted,  a governing  oounoil 
appointed,  and  I was  honoured  by  being  called 
to  the  chair  as  yonr  first  president.  This  our 
connty  of  Gloucester  offers  special  attractions 
to  inquirers  in  the  field  of  archaeology.  It  has 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any 
record  been  a battlefield  for  contending  races, — 
Briton,  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman  have 
in  turn  striven  for  the  mastery  over  our  hills  and 
valleys,  and  have  left  behind  them  those  traces, 
more  or  less  enduring,  which  it  is  the  delight 
of  the  antiquary  to  follow  up,  and  concerning 
which  it  is  the  special  aim  of  asBociatioDB  such 
as  ours  to  oolleot  and  register,  while  yet  we 
may,  those  remaining  facts  and  evidences  which 
time  andcoltivation  and  the  hand  of  man  are  year 
by  year  obliterating.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
forty  years  or  so  that  arobmology, — the  scientific 
study  of  antiquities, — has  been  pursued  in  a 
systematic  manner  by  large  bodies  of  inquirers 
associated  for  a common  purpose.  Before  that 
time  we  had  noble  examples  of  individuals  who 
devoted  their  lives  and  their  means  to  that  end, 
and  have  left  behind  them  invaluable  records  of 
their  labours, — invaluable  because  since  they 
wrote  wholesale  destruction  has  been  going  on 
amongst  the  objects  which  they  loved  ; some  of 
the  sites  described  and  figured  have  been 
entirely  obliterated,  while  others,  if  not  wholly 
destroyed,  have  been  so  mutilated  that  scarcely  a 
fragment  of  the  original  structure  remains.  It 
is  to  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Stukeley, 
Dugdale,  Lysons,  and  others,  that  we  are  indebted 
that  so  much  of  tbe  past  is  preserved  to  aid  the 
researches  of  those  who  have  come  after  them. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  far  otherwise.  Increase 
of  wealth  and  leisure  has  given  a vast  impetus 
to  Boientifio  inquiry,  and  numbers  now  combine 
all  that  means  and  mind  can  effect  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  all,  by  publications, 
that  knowledge  which  previonsly  conld  only  be 
attained  after  much  laborious  inquiry  by  the 
few.  What  stores  of  literary  wealth  have  been 
opened  up  by  the  two  great  London  arohseologioal 
societies,  and  by  others  such  as  onr  own,  which 
are  widely  disseminated  through  the  provinces  ! 
But  of  all  the  sources  of  historio  knowledge 
which  learning  and  liberality  have  combined  to 
set  free,  there  is  none  that  can  compare  in  value 
to  the  historian  with  the  magnificent  series  of 
volumes  publisbod  at  the  national  cost  by  the 
Record  Office.  Of  these  I would  especially  direct 
attention  to  the  splendid  folio  entitled  “ Monu- 
menta  Historica  Britannica,  or.  Materials  for  the 
History  of  Britain,”  which  constitutes  in  itself 
a complete  library  of  all  that  has  been  written 
concerning  onr  island  from  its  first  invasion  by 
Julias  Cmsar  to  the  period  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest.  It  is  edited  by  Thomas  Doffus  Hardy, 
the  keeper  of  the  records,  to  whose  learning  and 
research  it  does  infinite  credit.  In  respect  of 
county  histories  Gloucestershire  is  very  deficient. 
Sir  Robert  AtWyns  is  still,  on  tbe  whole,  the  best 
authority.  His  first  edition  was  published  in 
1712,  in  folio;  Rudder,  a printer  of  Cirencester, 
published  another  folio  about  1740.  Posbroke 
published  two  vols.  in  4to.,  which,  though  meagre, 
supply  some  deficiencies  in  the  two  former;  and 
lastly.  Archdeacon  Rudge  published  2 vols.  8vo. 
in  1806.  Bigland’s  collection  in  folio  was  never 
completed,  though  some  parts  of  a coniinaation 
were  printed  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps. 

A new  connty  history  is  greatly  needed 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  tbe  earliest 
races  which  have  had  a footing  in  onr  county 
have  left  behind  them  traces  of  their  occupation 
in  tumnli,  grave-mounds,  and  earthworks,  scat, 
tered  abundantly  over  tbe  Cotewold  hills.  The 
earliest  form  of  bnrial  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  a body  doubled  up  under  a mound  of  earth  ; 
tbe  next  a round  tumulus,  with  a cist  in  the 
centre;  and,  lastly,  the  long  heart-shaped 
barrow  constrnoted  with  dry  walling,  and  con- 
taining chambers  variously  arranged.  Of  the 
first  and  rudest  kind,  examples  have  been  re- 
corded as  occurring  at  Cowley,  in  this  county, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  Lord  Bathurst’s  park, 
near  Cirencester.  In  this  class  of  sepulture 
there  is  no  trace  of  cremation.  Tbe  next  race 
appears  to  have  been  a long-headed  race,  stand- 
ing 6 ft.  high  and  upward,  with  skulls  unusually 
large  and  thiok  ; these  likewise  were  usually 
buried  in  a sitting  posture  iu  a cist  formed  by 
flat  stones  and  dry  walling.  Such  a tumulus 
was  found  in  a field  near  Brookbampton.  The 
tong  beart.sbaped  barrows  are  the  most  common. 
That  at  Uley  Bury  is  large  and  in  good  preserva- 
, tiotu  Tumuli  abound  on  the  hills  around  Stroud. 


At  Rodmarton  a very  perfect  example  was  opened 
a few  years  since  by  the  Rev.  S.  Lysons,  one  of 
the  ohambers  of  which  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  human  bones  ; there  were  no  marks  of  cre- 
mation. But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  long  barrows  of  the  Cotswolds  is  that  of  Belas 
Knap,  near  Winohcomb.  The  skulls  removed 
from  this  barrow  are  in  the  musenm  of  Chelten- 
ham  College.  A paper  descriptive  of  this  tomulns 
was  contributed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by 
its  discoverer,  Mr.  L.  Winterbotham,  of  Chelten- 
ham.  ...  A volume  might  be  written  on  the 
Romans  in  Gloucestershire.  It  most  suffice  at  pre- 
sent to  glance  at  some  of  the  more  prominent  fea- 
tures connected  with  their  occupation.  Glovum 
(Gloucester)  and  Corinium  (Cirencester),  called 
likewise  “ Durocornovium,”  were  the  chief 
military  centres  of  tbe  Romans  in  this  country, 
of  which  Corininm  was  the  principal, — three  of 
the  great  roads  meeting  at  that  point,  whereas 
only  one,  the  Ermin-street,  connected  Glevnm 
with  Corinium.  In  connexion  with  these  were 
numerons  vicinal  ways  commnnioating  with  a 
stong  chain  of  camps  and  posts,  which,  e.stab- 
Hshed  on  prominent  points  of^the  Cotswolds  to 
the  nnraber  of  eighty-four  (as  lately  enumerated 
and  described  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Playne  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Cotswold  Field  Club),  served  to 
keep  in  subjection  not  merely  the  dwellers  on 
the  hither  side  of  the  Severn,  bat  by  a system  of 
poets  and  signals  to  overawe  the  restless  tribes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Remains  of  the 
country  residences  of  the  luxurious  people  have 
been  found  in  many  localities  throughont  the 
connty,  of  which  the  most  extensive  and  best 
preserved  were  found  at  Whitcomb,  at  Wood- 
ohester  (described  by  Lysons  at  Cirencester), 
and  one  of  the  beat  preserved  of  all  was  dis- 
covered a few  years  since  on  the  property  of 
Lord  Eldon,  near  Cbedworth,  on  the  line  of  the 
Foss-way.  Records  of  these  monuments  are  to 
be  found  scattered  through  the  pages  of  the 
“ Arobmologia” ; the  “Transactions”  of  the 
Archffiologioal  Institute  and  Association,  and  in 
those  of  the  Cotswold  Field  Clnb ; in  tbe  fine 
volumes  of  Lysons;  and  in  a beautiful  volume  on 
Corinium,  published  some  years  ago  by  Pro- 
fessor Buokman  and  Mr.  C.  Newmarch.  Passing 
to  later  times,  tbe  old  monkish  historians  and  the 
“Saxon  Chronicle”  give  us  a confused  history 
of  invasion  and  retreat,  battle  aud  bloodshed, 
which  seems  to  have  lasted  with  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  of  rest  down  to  the  time 
when  William  the  Norman  oame  in  and  ornsbed 
all  under  the  iron  heel  of  his  great  fendatories, 
whose  castles  and  strongholds  soon  covered  the 
land.  Relics  of  this  Norman  period  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  throughout  the  county, 
especially  in  ecclesiastical  buildings;  and  it  is 
not  a little  noteworthy,  as  indicative  of  the 
populons  condition  of  tbe  Cotswolds  in  the 
eleventh  century,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
church  in  the  most  sequestered  village  of 
that  district  that  does  not  exhibit  some 
traces,  sometimes  very  considerable,  of 

Norman  work  in  its  construction 

It  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  of  education, 
in  his  own  way  and  amid  his  own  surroundings, 
to  aid  in  lifting  the  veil  of  obscnrity  from  the 
past,  and  to  gather  such  new  facts  as  may  serve 
to  elucidate  history,  and  to  preserve  from 
perishing  those  ancient  onstoms,  traditions,  and 
Wms  of  speech  which  yet  linger  amongst  us. 
And  here  let  me  add  a word  npon  a purpose  not 
the  less  useful  which  such  a society  as  ours 
may  subserve  ; and  that  is  in  respect  of  its  office 
and  power  of  protecting  and  preserving  those 
ancient  monuments  which  still  remain  to  ns.  I 
have  always  seen  reason  to  regret  that  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  landed  proprietors  in  whose 
guardianship  these  invaluable  relics  lie,  availed 
to  throw  out  the  moderate  and  well-considered 
measuro  introduced  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  into 
the  legislature  for  the  protection  of  such  monn- 
ments.  May  we  not  hope  that  even  in  this 
direction  societies  suoh  as  onrs  may  help  to 
prepare  the  territorial  mind  to  accept  at  no 
distant  date  a measnre  so  much  needed,  and 
one  which  will  prove  welcome  to  all  who  value 
historical  relics  at  once  so  precious  and  so 
perishable  ? An  important  aim,  which  we 
should  keep  in  view,  should  be  the  formation 
of  an  arobmologicat  musenm  for  the  connty, 
one  in  which  every  object  of  antiquarian  im- 
portance discovered  in  the  connty  should  find 
its  proper  place. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  proposed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  president,  “ for  the  first  p^o^f 
of  his  ability  in  occnpying  the  chair.” 

ProFesaor  Rolleston  seconded  tbe  resolution. 

The  resolution  having  been  cordially  adopted 
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the  president  briefly  acknowledged  the  com- 
plitnent  paid  to  him,  and  expressed  bis  thanks 
to  the  Mayor  of  Gloucester  for  the  use  of  the 
Shire  Hall  and  bis  presence  among  them. 

The  members,  leaving  the  Shire  Hall,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  John.  Bellows,  proceeded  to 
trace  the  old  Roman  wall  of  Gloucester,  past  the 
Cathedral  Gardens,  across  Northgate-street,  up 
St.  Aldate-street  and  King-street  to  Eastgate 
House,  where  some  portions  of  the  wall  can  be 
inspected ; thence  along  Constitution- walk,  where 
the  members  branched  off  from  the  Roman  wall 
and  inspected  the  Roman  pavement  in  the 
bonded  vaults  by  the  Greyfriars.  They  also 
visited  the  Greyfriars,  the  Crypt  Church,  and 
Blaokfriars,  thence  following  the  Roman  wall 
again  through  Commercial-road,  Barbican-road, 
to  the  Westgate  in  front  of  the  Shire  Hall. 
Afterwards  they  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral  and 
examined  the  building,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  T.  Niblett  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller,  and 
on  their  return  towards  the  Bell  Hotel,  passed 
np  Westgate-street,  and  visited  Mr.  Johnstone’s 
house,  the  Cellar  at  the  Fleece  Inn,  Mr.  Wyncoll’s 
house,  the  New  Inn  near  the  Cross  in  North- 
gate-street,  and  Mr.  Clark’s  bouse  near  the  Bell 
Hotel,  in  Sonthgate-street. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a dinner,  well 
attended,  at  the  Bell  Hotel,  the  chair  being  taken 
by  Sir  William  Guise.  . 

On  Thursday,  the  24th  ulb.,  the  members,  to 
the  number  of  about  seventy,  proceeded  in 
breaks  and  other  vehicles  to  visit  the  ancient 
church  of  Deerhurst,  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury,  and  the  Abbey  Church.  Deerhurst 
Church  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
structure.  It  was  restored  fourteen  years  ago. 
In  the  eighth  century,  according  to  the  historlanfa, 
one  Almerio  bad  a palace  at  Deerhurst,  and 
dying,  his  brother  Dodo,  a great  Mercian  noble- 
man,  built  and  founded  a monastery  and  church 
here.  The  monastery  appears  to  have  been  a 
pleasant  place.  The  church  was  destroyed  by 
Canute  the  Dane,  and  a little  island,  which  for- 
merly existed  in  the  river  at  this  place,  was  the 
supposed  scene  of  the  combat  between  Cannte 
and  Edmund  Ironsides  for  the  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  The  church  was  rebuilt  by  Edward 
the  Confessor  in  the  Norman  style,  and  then  con- 
sisted of  an  apse,  transepts,  and  one  aisle.  At 
some  later  period  side  aisles  were  added,  and  the 
Puritans  altered  the  original  shape  still  farther 
by  destroying  the  apse.  The  piers  and  arches 
have  also  been  changed  into  Early  English,  the 
former  having  detached  shafts.  The  tower  had 
at  one  time  a spire,  but  this  fell  in  1666.  When 
the  church  was  restored,  all  the  features  of  it, 
ancient  and  modern,  were  preserved.  Many  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  edifice  were  noted 
with  interest  by  the  visitors,  who,  however,  did 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  find  inscriptions 

“ Such  as,  when  leuible,  were  never  read, 

But  being  cankered  now,  and  half  worn  out, 

Craze  antiquarian  brains  with  endless  doubt.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Butterwortb,  the  vicar,  read  an 
interesting  paper  descriptive  of  the  strncture, 
which,  he  said,  was  in  all  probability  the  oldest 
ecclesiastical  building  in  the  county.  He  traced 
the  history  of  Deerhurst,  and  said  that  m the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  a priory  was 
founded  there  by  two  brothers,  named  Oddo  and 
Doddo.  Edmund  Ironsides  and  Canute  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  Deerhurst,  and  the  priory  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes.  Absolute  proof  that 
the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1056  they  had  not,  bnt 
they  had  good  primi  facie  evidence  that  it  was, 
and  Mr.  Parker  said  he  believed  it  to  be  one  of 
the  earliest-dated  of  English  churches.  The 
most  ancient  portion  of  the  church  was  the 
tower  up  to  a certain  height,  the  side  walls,  and 
the  present  chancel ; and  traces  of  its  Saxon 
origin  were  to  be  found  in  a unique  treble.light 
triangular  window  in  the  east  wall  of  the  tower, 
looking  into  the  ohnrch;  in  the  rode  carved 
capitals  of  the  chancel  archway,  now  blocked  up  ; 
and  in  some  massive  doorways,  also  blocked  up, 
in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel. 

Sir  W.  Gniee  expressed  the  thanks  of  those 
present  to  Mr.  Batterworth  for  his  admirable 
paper.  He  described  the  peculiar  architecture 
of  the  edifice  as  Romanesque,  and  not  as  Saxon 
and  Norman,  for,  as  Mr.  Freeman  would  con- 
tend if  be  were  there,  there  had  been  no  break 
in  the  oonbinnity,  the  imitation  of  the  Roman 
being  carried  on  to  Saxon  times,  and  by  the 
Normans  still  further.  He  pointed  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  chancel  arch,  which 
bore  unmistakeable  traces  of  great  antiquity, 
resembling  the  arch  seen  portrayed  in  some 
Saxon  illnminations ; bat  it  was  impossible  to 
fix  the  exact  date.  Again  entering  their 


carriages,  the  company  were  conveyed  to 
Tewkesbury  Paik,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Sargeaunt, 
where,  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Tewkas- 
bory,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds  read  a 
paper  on  “ Records  of  Tewkesbury  and  its 
Battle  Field.” 

On  reaching  Tewkesbury  the  company  were 
entertained  atlnncheon  by  the  Mayor  of  Tewkea- 
bnry,  Mr.  A.  Healing,  in  his  grounds  adjoining 
the  Abbey. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey  was  then  visited.  The 
building  is  now  in  process  of  restoration,  a 
wooden  partition  dividing  the  untouched  part 
from  that  which  is  iu  the  hands  of  the  work- 
— the  eastern  portion  of  the  chnrcb,  which 
it  has  been  decided  to  restore  first.  In  this 
restoration  the  first  thing  to  be  done  waste  clear 
away  from  the  choir  and  transept  the  whole  of 
the  galleries,  pews,  &c.  Next  followed  the 
cleaning  of  the  walls  of  the  choir  and  triforinm 
from  the  whitewash  which  had  long  overlaid 
them  and  obliterated  marble  columns  and 
delicate  carved  work.  The  same  has  been  done 
with  the  first  two  bays  of  the  nave.  The  vault- 
ing of  the  chapels  and  ambulatory  has  also 
been  cleared  of  whitewash  and  repaired.  The 
ceilings  of  the  north  and  south  transepts  have 
been  almost  entirely  renewed,  and  the  ancient 
decorations  in  red  and  gold  reproduced.  Some 
interesting  discoveries  were  made  in  opening 
what  has  been  called  the  Chapter  House,  on  the 
north  of  the  north  transept,  and  which  had  been 
blocked  up  by  a wall,  made  up  of  fragments  of 
plain  and  ornamental  masonry.  When  the 
present  contract  is  completed  the  work  of 
restoration  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
edifice  will  be  proceeded  with  as  funds  will  per- 
mit. The  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt  read  a paper  descrip, 
tive  of  the  building  (see  p.  876,  ante),  and  of  the 
tombs  and  monuments  it  contains. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller,  in 
the  absence  through  indisposition  of  his  father 
(the  cathedral  architect)  read  a paper  on  the 
Crypt  of  Gloaoester  Cathedral,  premising  that 
this  was  the  portion  of  the  bnilding  on  which 
perhaps  less  had  been  written  than  on  any 
other,  and  no  correct  drawings  had  hitherto 
been  made  of  it.  The  writer  continued, — 
“ Many  and  various  have  been  the  opinions  put 
forth  as  to  the  date  of  the  crypt}  amongst 
others  it  is  no  nneommon  thing  to  hear  it  spoken 
of  as  being  Saxon,  again  as  being  Norman  of 
a mnoh  earlier  character  than  the  superstructure, 
and,  indeed,  as  being  part  of  a former  choroh. 
My  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to  endeavour 
to  disprove  these  theories,  and  to  establish  for 
the  crypt  a history  coeval  with  the  Norman 
work  which  rests  upon  it,  all  of  which  I believe 
to  have  been  built  at  one  and  the  same  period. 
As  regards  the  ‘Saxon’  theory,  there  maybe 
stones  in  this  building  which  at  one  time  may 
have  formed  part  of  a Saxon  edifice,  but  if  such 
do  exist  they  are  carefully  concealed.  I can 
see  no  vestige  of  Saxon  work  whatever  in  any 
part  of  the  Cathedral,  below  or  above  ground.” 
After  stating  clearly  the  grounds  of  bis  opinion, 
the  writer  said, — “After  a careful  examine, 
tion  and  study  of  the  whole  subject,  I am  led 
to  believe  that  the  crypt  is  of  the  same  date 
as  the  two  ategos  of  Norman  work  above  it.' 

Mr.  Waller  afterwards  called  attention  to  the 
wholesale  destrnotion  wrought  in  many  of  our 
churches  under  the  name  of  “ restoration,”  and  as 
he  believed  the  effect  of  the  new  society  might 
be  to  a great  extent  to  check  the  pulling  down 
of  old  buildings  unnecessarily,  he  suggested 
that  a consulting  committee  of  the  Society  be 
appointed,  who  shall  form  a sort  of  court  of 
appeal,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  advise 
upon  all  work  submitted  to  them  and  proposed 
to  be  taken  in  band,  such  committee  to  be 
formed  of  men  of  acknowledged  taste  and 
experience,  whose  opinions  may  be  safely  taken, 
and  who  from  the  interest  they  have  in  the 
matter  would  probably  visit  any  bnilding  about 
to  be  interfered  with.  He  believed  that  such 
a step  would  be  of  immense  service  in  prevent, 
ing  destruction.  The  fear  of  publication  would 
act  strongly  on  evil-doers,  as  he  had  himself 
prevented  miny  an  enormity  by  the  following 
remark: — “If  the  arohseologists  hear  of  it 
your  name  will  be  in  every  newspaper  in  the 
county 

The  chairman  said  he  entirely  sympathised 
with  Mr.  Waller’s  suggestions  as  to  “ the  horrible 
system  of  church  restoration.”  When  the 
original  Glouceptershire  Archmological  Society 
existed  he  (Sir  William  Guise), SirT.  Phillips, and 
others  visited  Elmstone  Church,  which  was  being 
restored.  The  men  were  scratching  away  at  the 
walls,  and  they  came  upon  a figure.  Sir  Thomas 


expressed  a hope  that  this  would  notbedeetroyed, 
whereupon  a middle-aged  female  in  the  church 
asked,  “ Pray  who  are  you  who  are  laying  down 
the  law  in  such  a manner?”  They  told  her  they 
belonged  to  the  Archeological  Society,  and  in- 
quired who  she  was?  She  replied,  “I  am  the 
clergyman’s  wife,  and  I am  not  going  to  have 
auy  of  your  Popish  ways  here  ; I’ll  have  you  out 
of  this  before  the  week’s  over!”  Sir  William 
said  he  was  horrified  at  the  way  some  churches 
were  furbished  up,  and  all  their  traces  of 
antiquity  completely  destroyed. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Playue  was  to  have  read  a short 
paper  on  “ The  Recent  Destruction  of  a Glou- 
cestershire Menhir.”  In  hie  absence  Sir  W.  Guise 
read  it.  This  was  followed  by  a paper  entitled 
“ Annals  of  Ashdown  in  the  Twelfth  Century,” 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smithe  (read,  in  the  absence 
of  the  writer,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Fowler). 
Mr.  Phillimore  read  papers  “ On  Public  Opinion 
at  Gloncester  at  the  Time  of  Threatened  In- 
vasion in  1745”;  and  “Short  Note  ebout  Mer. 
chant  Marks  of  Clothiers  at  Uley  and  Cam.” 
The  concluding  paper  was  by  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Fuller,  “ On  the  Sums  raised  in  the  various 
Parishes  of  Gloucestershire,  of  the  Devotion  of 
the  People  for  Aid  and  Defence  against  the 
Turks,  A.D.  1544.” 

The  closing  meeting  was  held  on  Friday,  the 
25th  ult.,  in  the  Shire  Hall,  when  the  president 
congratulated  the  members  present  on  the 
aoccess  of  the  meeting. 

The  members  afterwards  proceeded  to  Berkeley, 
to  make  an  inspection  of  the  castle.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Conke,  they  spent  two 
boors  pleasantly  in  the  castle  and  church.  This 
closed  the  meeting. 

“WHEN  AND  BY  WHOM  WERE 
STONEHENGE  AND  ABDRY  ERECTED?” 

This  was  the  question  asked  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
Wiltshire  Archmologioal  Society’s  Congress  at 
Salisbury  on  the  23rd  uit.,  and  thus  he  answered 
it  as  regards  Abury  : — History  is  entirely  silent. 
Stonehenge,  with  the  exception  possibly  of 
allnsioD  in  Heoatseus,  is  unmentioned  by  any 
Greek  or  Roman  writer ; nor  is  there  any 
reference  to  it  in  Gildas,  Nennius,  Bede,  or  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  alludes  to  it  with  admiration, 
bub  e.xpresses  no  opinion  as  to  its  date  or  origin. 
In  the  same  centnry,  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth,  who 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Guest,  “ is  everywhere  found 
darkening  the  pure  light  of  our  early  history,” 
gave  to  the  world  that  which  some  call  an 
historical  account  of  Stonehenge,  namely,  that 
it  was  erected  in  the  fifth  century,  to  commemo- 
rate the  treacherous  murder  of  the  British  by 
Hengist.  The  stones  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Africa,  whence  they  were  transported  by  giants 
to  the  plains  of  Kildare  ; and  thence  by  the 
enchantments  of  Merlin,  carried  to  Salisbury 
Plain.  The  question  has  been  well  discussed  by 
one  of  our  members,  Mr.  Long,  in  his  reoent 
workon  “ Stonehenge  and  its  Barrows,”  in  which 
he  has  nsefally  brought  together  our  present 
information  on  the  subject,  and  I will  therefore 
only  add  that,  for  my  own  part,  I look  upon  the 
aocount  given  by  Geoffrey  as  altogether  mythical. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  source  of  the  small 
inner  stones,  which,  as  Stukeley  first  pointed  out, 
are  of  a different  material  from  the  others,  is 
still  uncertain,  but  the  large  ones  are  certainly 
“Sarcen”  stones,  such  as  are  still  shown  in 
many  places  on  the  Plain.  The  best  evidence  as 
to  the  age  of  Stonehenge  seems  to  me  derivable 
from  the  conteuta  of  the  tumuli  surrounding  it. 
Within  a radios  of  three  miles  round  Stonehenge 
there  are  no  less  than  300  tumuli ; which  is,  I 
need  not  say,  a much  larger  number  than  are 
found  anywhere  else  within  an  equal  area.  We 
can  hardly  doubt,  I think,  that  these  tumuli 
oloster  round  the  great  monument,  or,  at  least, 
that  the  same  oircumstanoes  which  led  to  the 
erection  of  Stonehenge  on  its  present  site,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  led  to  the  remarkable 
assemblage  of  tumuli  round  it.  Now,  250  of  these 
tumuli  were  opened  by  our  great  antiquary,  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoaro,  and  are  described  in  his 
“Ancient  Wiltshire.”  If  these  belonged  to  the 
post-Roman  period  we  should  naturally  expect 
to  find  iron  weapons,  and  especially  knives, 
coins,  well-bomt  pottery,  and  other  relics 
characteristic  of  the  period.  Isthiaso?  NotabalL 
The  primary  interment  was  not  inanyoaseaccom. 
panied  by  objects  of  iron,  while  in  no  less  than 
thirty-nine  oases  bronze  was  present.  We  have 
then,  I think,  strong  grounds  for  referring  these 
monuments  to  the  Bronze  Age ; and  if  this  be  true, 
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of  Stonehenge,  it  probably  is  the  case  with 
Abnry  also,  which  seems  decidedly  more  archaic, 
the  stones,  for  instance,  being  rongh,  while  those 
of  Stonehenge  are  hewn.  Now  when  was  the 
Bronze  Age  ? And  what  do  archmologists  mean 
by  the  Bronze  Ago  ? I ask  this  question 
because,  though  it  has  been  repeatedly  answered, 
there  is  still  a great  misapprehension  even  in  the 
minds  of  some  who  have  written  on  the  snbjeot. 
By  the  Bronze  Age,  then,  we  mean  a period 
when  weapons  were  made  almost  entirely,  and 
ornaments  principally,  of  bronze;  that  is  to  say, 
of  copper  and  tin  ; gold  being  rare,  iron  and  silver 
Btill  more  so,  or  even  unknown,  as  was  also  the 
case  with  coins  and  glass.  Some  arcbmologists, 
indeed,  have  considered  that  the  bronze  swords 
and  daggers  which  characterise  the  Bronze  Age 
are  really  Roman.  This  question  has  been  much 
discussed,  and  I will  not  now  enlarge  on  it,  but 
will  only  say  that  in  my  judgment  these  arms 
are  not  foond  with  Roman  remains,  and  that  the 
Roman  weapons  were  made  of  iron,  the  word 
“ferrum”  being  synonymous  with  a sword.  On 
this  point,  I have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain 
the  opinions  of  Italian  arohmologiata.  Bronze 
swords,  daggers,  &o.,  occur  south  of  the  Alps, 
the  very  patterns  being  in  some  places  identical 
with  those  of  Northern  Europe.  But  I believe 
it  may  be  asserted  that  no  object  characteristic 
of  the  Bronze  Age  has  been  found  in  a Roman 
tomb ; none  have  been  met  with  at  Pompeii,  and 
those  Italian  arohaaologists  whom  I have  been 
able  to  oonsnlb  all  agree  that  they  are  undeni, 
ably  Pre.Roman.  If,  indeed,  the  bronze  swords 
and  daggers  were  of  Roman  origin,  they  ought 
to  be  more  numerous  in  Italy  than  in  the  north. 
Now,  what  are  the  facts  ? The  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  contains  no  less  than  300 
swords  and  daggers  of  bronze.  As  regards  other 
countries,  M.  Chantre,  who  has  been  collecting 
statistics  on  the  subject,  has  been  good  enough 
to  inform  me  that  the  French  museums  contain 
409,  those  of  Sweden  (including  poignards)  480, 
and  of  Denmark  600,  while  in  Italy  he  knows  of 
60  only.  These  numbers  seem  to  me  to  militate 
very  strongly  against  the  views  of  those  who 
would  ascribe  these  weapons  to  the  Romans. 
When,  then,  was  the  Bronze  Age  ? We  know  that 
iron  was  known  in  the  time  of  Homer,  which 
seems  to  have  been,  as  regards  the  South  of 
Europe,  the  period  of  transition  from  the  age  of 
iron  to  that  of  bronze.  In  the  Pentateuch,  ex- 
cluding Deuteronomy  (which  probably  belongs  to 
a much  later  date)  brass,  that  is  to  say  bronze, 
is  frequently  mentioned,  while  iron  is  only  alluded 
to  four  times.  Coins  were  first  struck  about 
900  B.C.,  as  it  is  generally  said,  by  the  ^Silgine. 
tans  under  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  though 
Herodotus  ascribes  them  to  the  Lydians.  It  is 
true  that  the  use  of  iron  may  have  been  known 
in  Southern  Europe  long  before  it  was  introduced 
in  the  north.  On  the  whole,  however,  I am 
disposed  to  think  that  when  iron  was  once  dis* 
covered,  its  nse  would  spread  somewhat  rapidly  j 
and  the  similarity  of  form,  of  pattern,  and  of 
ornaments  existing  between  the  bronze  arms 
and  implements  thronghout  Europe,  seems  to 
negative  the  idea  that  bronze  was  in  use  for  snob 
purposes  in  the  north  for  any  great  length  of 
time  after  it  had  been  replaced  by  iron  in  the 
BOnbh.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  many 
of  our  smaller  Wiltshire  tumuli  belong  to  a still 
earlier  period,  namely,  to  the  Neolit,hio,  or  later 
Stone  Age,  though  ic  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of 
them  do  so.  This  is  probably  also  the  case  with 
the  large  chambered  tonmli  in  which  as  yet  no 
metal  has  been  discovered.  As  regaras  the 
Stone  Age,  the  same  word  of  caution  is  neces- 
sary as  in  that  of  Bronze.  There  are  still  some 
who  deny  the  very  existence  of  such  a period, 
alleging  generally  as  their  reason  against  this 
proposed  classification  that  implements  and 
weapons  of  stone  were  used  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  metal.  This,  however,  no  one  denies. 
The  characteristic  of  the  Stone  Age  is  not  the 
presence  of  stone,  bat  the  abeeoce  of  metal ; 
and  if  the  name  were  to  be  a definition,  the 
period  would  be  more  correctly  designated  as 
non-metallie.  That  there  was,  indeed,  a time 
when  stone  axes,  knives,  and  javeliu-heada  were  ; 
used  in  Europe,  and  when  metal  was  unknown, 
cannot,  I think,  be  for  a moment  doubted  or 
denied  by  any  one  who  has  carefully  looked  into 
the  evidence.  These  objects  of  stone,  so  well 
described  by  Mr.  Evans  in  his  excellent  work  on 
the  ancient  stone  implements  of  Great  Britain, 
are  of  the  most  varied  character;  mere  flakes 
used  as  knives,  scrapers  for  preparing  skins, 
axes,  adzes,  hammers,  gouges,  chisels,  arrow, 
heads,  javelin-heads,  swords,  picks,  awls,  slin; 


not  singly  or  in  small  numbers,  but  by  hun- 
dreds  and  thousands,  I might  say  tens  of 
thousands,  attest  the  important  part  which 
has  been  played  by  stone  in  the  early  stages 

of  the  development  of  the  human  race 

It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  oar  knowledge 
of  the  Stone  Age  is  still  scanty,  fragmentary,  and 
unsatisfactory;  on  the  other  hand,  the  stone 
weapons  and  implements  found  in  Europe  so 
very  closely  resemble  those  in  use  amongst 
various  races  of  existing  savages  that  they  give 
us  a vivid,  and  I think  to  a great  extent  accurate, 
idea  of  the  mode  of  life  which  prevailed  at  that 
distant  period;  distant,  indeed,  it  was  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  chronology  which  almost 
universally  prevailed  until  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a century,  for  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
even  the  latter  Stone  Age  goes  back  to  a period 
more  remote  than  the  6,000  years  which  were 
traditionally  supposed  to  be  the  limit  of  man’s 
existence  on  earth.  No  doubt,  indeed,  the  diffi. 
culties  of  the  received  chronology  had  long  been 
felt.  Well-marked  varieties  of  the  human  race 
are  shown  by  the  Egyptian  monuments  to  have 
existed  as  early,  at  any  rate,  as  the  fifteenth 
century  before  Christ.  The  antiquity  of  man 
is  also  indicated  by  the  differences  of  language 
and  by  the  existence  of  powerful  and  flonrishiug 
monarohs  at  a very  early  period,  for  the  pyramids 
themselves  are  considered  by  M.  Marietta  and 
other  high  authorities  to  have  been  oonetrnoted 
about  4,000  years  B.C.,  and  even  at  that  early 
period  it  would  appear  that  the  Sphinx  was 
suffering  from  age,  for  we  possess  a decree  by 
which  Cheops  provides  for  its  repair.  Quitting 
now  the  Neolithic,  or  second  Stone  Age,  we  come 
to  the  Palajolithio,  or  first  Stone  Age.  At  this 
period  man  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  not 
only  of  metals,  but  of  pottery.  The  stone  imple- 
ments are  much  ruder,  and  are  simply  chipped 
into  form,  being  never  ground  or  polished.  We 
have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  domestic 
animals,  and  man  probably  lived  mainly  on  the 
produce  of  the  chase,  contending  for  the 
possession  of  Enrope  with  animalo  which  now 
exist  only  in  distant  regions,  or  have  become 
entirely  extinct.  So  unexpected  were  these 
facts,  so  improbable  did  they  appear,  that 
geologists  accepted  them  only  after  reiterated 
and  incontrovertible  proofs. 


Thames.  This  proposed  line,  which  is  a little 
more  than  twelve  miles  in  length,  is  estimated 
to  cost  680,000i. 

Of  the  projects  which  Parliament  refused  to 
sanction,  eight  were  for  the  constrnotion  of  now 
lines,  and  one  giving  powers  to  the  Metropolitan 
Company  to  extend  their  railway  at  the  east  end 
from  Aldgate  High-street,  and  at  the  west  end 
at  Hammersmith.  The  aggregate  length  of 
these  several  proposed  new  lines  was  ninety, 
seven  miles,  and  their  estimated  cost  6,400,0001., 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  Metropolitan  extensions 
being  1,292,3331.  They  inclnded  amongst  others, 
a project  for  making  a line  from  the  Tottenham 
and  Hampstead  Railway  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
three  miles  in  length,  at  a cost  of  310,0001.; 
also  a railway  from  the  London,  Tilbury,  and 
Southend  line  at  Grays  Thurrock,  passing  under 
the  Thames  at  Gravesend,  to  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway.  The  intended 
line  was  a little  more  than  seven  miles  in  length, 
and  its  estimated  cost  553,0001.  Another  of  the 
unauccessful  projects  was  the  West  Riding  and 
Lancashire  Railways  Bill,  for  making  new  lines 
between  Manchester  and  various  parts  of  York- 
shire.  The  length  of  this  proposed  line  was 
thirty.seven  miles,  and  its  estimated  cost 
2,622,0001.  The  project  underwent  a protracted 
investigation  before  the  Parliamentary  com- 
mittees, during  which  it  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  London  and  North-Western,  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  the  Midland,  and  other 
leading  companies. 


THE  RAILWAY  LEGISLATION  OF  1876. 

During  the  session  which  has  jnat  closed,  out 
of  136  railway  Bills  which  came  before  the  com- 
mittees, 98  received  Parliamentary  sanction, 
whilst  38  were  rejected.  Of  those  Bills  in 
respect  of  which  Acts  have  been  obtained,  13 
were  promoted  by  newly-incorporated  com- 
panies  for  the  constraotion  of  entirely  new  lines 
of  railway,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  is 
132  miles,  and  the  capital  required,  1,996,0001. 
The  most  costly  of  the  new  lines  sanctioned,  in 
proportion  to  their  length,  are  the  Caterham  and 
Godstone  Valley,  and  the  Westerham  Valley,  the 
former  being  a little  more  than  two  miles  in 
length,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  160,0001.,  and  the 
latter,  three  miles,  and  the  estimated  cost, 

133.0001.  Both  these  lines  are  in  connexion 
with  the  lines  of  the  South-Eastern  Company, 
the  one  being  from  the  South-Eastern  station  at 
Caterham  to  Godstone,  and  the  other  from  the 
Sevenoaks  and  Tunbridge  line  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  to  Westerham  and  Oxted. 
Twenty  of  the  Bills  sanctioned  were  promoted  by 
exiatingcompanies,  for  powers  to  construct  addi- 
tional  lines  and  other  new  works,  these  several 
companies  being  authorised  to  expend  in  such 
works  an  aggregate  sum  amounting  to  upwards  of 

15.000. 0001.  Of  this  amount  the  Midland  Com- 
pany have  received  powers  to  expend  no  less 
than  3,900,0001.  in  new  works  of  a varied 
character  ; the  London  and  North-Western, 

2.066.0001.  ; the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 

2.000. 0001.  ; the  North-Eastern,  1,332,0001.  ; 
the  Manchester,  SbelSeld,  and  Lincolnshire, 

1.000. 0001. ; the  Great  Eastern,  640,0001.,  which 
includes,  amongst  other  works,  the  conversion 
of  the  Bishopsgate  high-level  station  into  a goods 
station,  and  the  constmetion  of  wharfs  and 
quays  at  West  Ham;  the  Great  Western, 

600.0001. ;  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover, 
600,0001. ; the  South-Eastsm,  600,0001. ; and 
the  South-Western,  320,0001.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  new  projects  for  which  Acts 
have  been  obtained  is  the  London,  Tilbury,  Dart, 
ford,  and  Kent  Coast  Junction  Railway,  for 
connecting  the  South-Eastern  line,  near  Green. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Bromley,  Kent.  — The  Local  Burial  Board 
having  invited  five  architects  to  compete  for 
their  proposed  cemetery  chapels,  lodge,  and 
mortnary,  decided,  on  the  30th  ult.,  to  adopt  the 
designs  by  Mr.  George  Truefitt,  and  they  will  at 
once  bo  carried  out.  A premium  of  151.  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Sulman,  101.  to  Mr.  George 
Raynes,  51.  to  Mr.  Mallett,  and  51.  to  Mr. 
Stenning. 

Builth, — The  Builtb  Public  Hall  and  Market 
House  Company  recently  advertised  for  designs 
for  their  proposed  new  buildings,  and  in  reply 
received  numerous  drawings  from  architects 
resident  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  After 
consideration,  two  designs  were  retained  for  final 
decision,  and  these  were  snbmitted  to  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Brecon,  the  county  surveyor,  who 
was  called  in  to  report  upon  their  merits.  The 
result  is  the  selection  of  a design  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Haddon,  Brothers,  architects,  who  are 
e°gJiged  to  carry  out  the  works  forthwich- 


hithe,  with  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend 
stones,  and  many  other  forms ; these,  too,  found  Railway,  by  means  of  a tunnel  under  the 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Wigan. — The  death  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Humber, 
C.E.,  borough  engineer  and  surveyor  of  Wigan, 
is  announced.  Since  his  appointment  in  1850  a 
complete  system  of  sewerage  has  been  carried 
out  under  his  superintendence,  and  the  Wigan 
waterworks  were  completed. 

Upper  Sedgley. — Mr.  J.  Bradley  has  been 
appointed  surveyor  to  the  Upper  Sedgley  Local 
Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice 
Hughes,  resigned. 

Woolwich. — At  a meeting  of  the  Woolwich 
District  Board  of  Works  on  the  28th  ult.,  Capt. 
Behenna  suggested  that  a village  cart  and  a pony 
should  be  purchased  with  a view  of  enabling  the 
surveyor  to  ride  round  and  look  after  the  roads. 
There  were  thirteen  miles  of  ground  to  look 
after,  and  they  ought  to  be  gone  over  twioe  a 
week.  He  moved  that  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  the  Highway  Committee.  Mr.  Hughes 
suggested  that  the  surveyor  should  be  supplied 
with  a bicycle.  Mr.  Topley  seconded  the  motion, 
as  he  thought  a horse  and  cart  might  obviate 
the  necessity  of  the  surveyor  procuring  an 
assistant.  Mr.  W.  C.  Taylor  referred  to  the 
motion  as  ridiculous  and  absurd,  adding  that  the 
surveyor  had  a similar  conveyance  forty  years 
ago,  when  it  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole 
neighbonrhood.  Capt.  Behenna  withdrew  his 
resolntion. 


„Au  Engineer’s  Claim  for  Preparing 
Drainage  Fiaus. — Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  having 
taken  legal  proceedings  against  the  Newmarket 
Board  of  Health  to  enforce  the  payment  of  bis 
bill  for  surveying  and  preparing  plans  for  the 
drainage  of  the  town,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
600L,  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Board 
was  held  on  the  28th  ult.,  when  it  was  unani- 
mously  resolved  to  settle  the  account  forthwith. 
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SANITAET  WORK  IN  KIPLEY. 

The  eanctioD  of  the  Local  Goveronaent  Board 
has  just  been  obtained  by  the  Local  Board  of 
the  district  of  Ripleyj  in  the  conoty  of  Derby, 
for  the  borrowiog  of  a sum  of  money  for  the 
oonstrnotion  of  waterworks,  and  a system  of 
sewerage  in  their  district,  according  to  plans 
prepared  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  R.  Argile,  jan., 
engineer,  of  Ripley.  That  portion  of  the  town- 
ship of  Ripley  which  is  under  the  anthority  of 
the  Local  Board  contains  a population  of  about 
6,000,  consisting  mainly  of  miners  and  iron, 
workers,  and  baa  been  hitherto  destitute  of  any 
efficient  system  of  either  drainage  or  water 
snpply.  Already  a well  has  been  sunk,  near  the 
western  side  of  the  town,  to  a depth  of  nearly 
60  yards,  and  a boring  carried  to  a further  depth 
of  abont  5 yards,  yielding  a constant  supply  of 
100,000  gallons  of  water  per  day,  equal  to  over 
16  gallons  per  head,  which  is  considered  to  be 
in  excess  of  present  requirements,  inasmuch  as 
a number  of  the  inhabitants  are  already  tolerably 
well  supplied  from  other  sources,  and  there  are 
scarcely  any  manufactures  carried  on  in  the 
place.  A combined  bucket  and  plunger  pump, 
10  in.  diameter,  made  by  Mr.  John  Borwell,  of 
the  Britannia  Foundry,  Burton-on-Trent,  has 
been  fixed  in  the  wellj  and  working  drawings, 
&c.,  are  now  in  course  of  preparation  for  reser- 
Toir  and  valve  wells,  engines,  boiler,  engine  and 
boiler  house,  water-tower,  cast-iron  tank,  and 
service-mains.  The  main  reservoir  will  be  con. 
struofced  near  to  the  well,  and  will  be  capable  of 
holding  270,000  gallons,  from  which  the  greater 
portion  of  the  district  will  be  supplied  by  gravi- 
tation. For  the  supply  of  the  upper  portions  a 
water-tower  will  be  constructed,  with  a cast- 
iron  tank  upon  the  top,  to  contain  60,000  gallons. 

As  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  yield  of 
the  well  could  be  doubled  by  sinking  to  a greater 
depth,  provision  is  made  in  the  plans  for  doubling 
the  pumping  plant,  and  constrncting  a second 
reservoir  alongside  the  first  at  any  future  time, 
should  the  increase  of  population  render  it 
necessary. 

The  town  being  situated  upon  the  top  of  a 
hill  is  naturally  divided,  for  drainage  purposes, 
into  two  main  divisions,  north  and  south,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  being  upon  the 
northern  side.  It  is  proposed  to  dispose  of  the 
sewage  by  irrigation,  for  which  purpose  the 
Board  have  arranged  to  purchase  about  31  acres 
of  land  on  the  northern  side,  and  about  acres 
on  the  southern,  both  sites  being  about  a mile 
away  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  An  all  but 
entirely  new  system  of  sewers  will  be  required, 
which  will  convey  the  sewage  by  gravitation  to 
the  respective  outfalls.  It  is  probable  that  a 
portion  of  the  sewage  farms  will  be  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  market-garden  produce,  for  which 
there  is  a great  demand  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  water  supply, 
including  purchase  of  land,  is  9,500i.  j and  of  the 
sewerage,  including  purchase  and  laying  out  of 
sewage  farms,  13,2u0L 


COWAN’S  COMPENSATING  STEAM- 
GENERATING  APPARATUS. 

We  have  often  asked  why  the  heat  evolved  in 
the  production  of  lime  should  be  wasted.  The 
apparatus  we  have  named  above  shows  one  way 
in  which  it  may  be  applied. 

This  apparatus  consists  in  the  combination  of 
a steam  boiler  with  a miniature  lime-kiln,  or  with 
a furnace  so  constructed  that  lime  is  manu- 
factured in  it,  whilst  at  the  same  time  steam  is 
generated  in  the  boiler  by  the  products  of  com- 
bustion arising  from  the  stone  and  coal  used  in 
producing  the  lime,  which  is  suitable  for  build- 
ing  or  other  purposes,  and  the  quantity  sufficient 
in  many  cases  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  limestone 
and  coal  used,  including  that  of  producing  the 
steam. 

The  apparatus  promises  to  be  valuable  in 
cases  where  economy  of  working  is  the  great 
desideratum,  such  as  for  pumping,  driving  stone- 
crnebing  machinery,  and  mortar-mills,  or  for 
contractors’  use  in  the  construction  of  railways, 
docks,  and  other  works  where  large  quantities  of 
ime  are  required. 


An  Inventive  Stonemason, — A working 
stonemason  in  Clevedon,  Somerset,  claims  to 
have  invented  an  instrument  to  “take  the  dis- 
tance and  height  of  remote  objects  without  the 
previous  labour  of  measuring  a base  line.”  The 
inventor  is  Mr.  S.  Reynolds,  East  Clevedon. 


A RHYMING  VIEW  OF  A RECENT 
CONGRESS. 

Those  who  imagine  that  the  pursuit  of  an 
archsBologiet  is  a dry  one,  may  be  led  to  think 
differently  by  perusing  the  poetic  musings  of  an 
investigator  who  accompanied  the  visit  of  the 
“ Institute  ” to  the  Eastern  Counties  in  the  eatly 
part  of  last  month  : — 

A thirsty  archieologist,  from  London’s  sultry  streets, 

I started  Tuesday  moroing  for  Essex’s  cool  retreats; 
Where  rippling  Colue  meanders  thro'  meadows  green  and 
wide, 

And  Colchester’s  old  towers  look  down  upon  its  tide. 

I sing  not  row  of  Colchester,  that  ancient  town  and  fair, 
Xor  of  the  glorious  welcome  we  all  encounter'd  there  ; 

Nor  of  the  sumptuous  Juncheon  our  generous  hosts  had 
spread, 

Nor  how  we  spoke,  and  ate,  and  drank,  before  we  went  to 
bed. 

To  other  archjeologists  I leave  the  stirring  lay ; 

By  other  bards  may  bo  rehearsed  the  triumphs  of  that 
day : 

My  Muse  restrains  her  pinions,  ncr  dares  the  dizzy 
height, 

For  next  day's  doings  well  she  knows  will  tax  her  strongest 
flight. 

The  snn  wa.i  shining  brightly  on  the  suspicions  morn 
When  past  trim  villages,  and  woods,  and  fields  of  ripening 
corn, 

We  blithesome  arcbmologists  were  borne  npon  our  way, 
To  talk  and  think,  and  eat  and  drink,  and  spend  a happy 
day. 

The  first  place  we  were  bound  for  was  Sudbury’s  pleasant 
town, 

And  when  our  engine  halted  we  j-iyfully  got  down. 

For 'twaa  said  the  mayor  had  pitied  our  long  and  weary 
ride, 

And  had  kindly  undertaken  some  refreshment  to  proyide. 
We  went  to  see  the  churches  three,  and  eke  the  ancient 
wall, 

Th^n]]gladly  march’d  to  our  repa.st,  served  in  the  Public 

Oh  ! fine  that  mouldering  masonry,  and  fine  those  churches 
very  ; 

But  perhaps  the  finetl  thing  was  his  worship'a  golden 
sherry. 

But  time  (too  quickly  flying)  now  warns  ns  to  depart, 

And  so,  in  fly  and  nmnibus,  for  Hedingham  we  start ; 
Sure,  such  a weight  of  wisdom,  and  such  a bulk  of  brains, 
Had  ne’er  before  been  carted  o’er  the  fertile  Essex  plains. 
And  now  the  Keep  of  Hedingham  is  seen  above  the  trees, 
And  on  the  Keep  the  crimson  flag  is  flattering  in  the 
breeze ; 

To  questions  why  it  flouts  the  sky,  some  clever  sago 
insists 

That  crimson  sheet  is  spread  to  greet  us  archmologista. 
We  wander’d  round  the  castle  ground,  and  up  the 
winding  stair, 

And  from  the  crumbled  battlements  survey’d  the  land- 
scape fair ; 

But  'twas  sadly  hot  and  droughty  work,  and  quickly  we 
were  fain 

Oor  thirst  to  quench,  with  copious  drench,  of  the  good 
Squire’s  champagne. 

I can’t  describe  the  Inncheon  : my  Muse’s  feeble  powers 
Would  ne’er  sulfice,  e’en  for  the  ice,  and  fruits,  and  ferns, 
and  flowers ; 

But  we  ate,  and  drank,  and  toasted,  within  the  castle  grey, 
Till  half-past  three  anuouuced  thatwe  must  tear  ourselves 
away. 

Not  long  at  Little  Maplestead,  our  rolling  wheels  were 
stay’d, 

Not  long  the  tiny  Templar  Church  our  hurrying  feet 
delay'd ; 

Earl’s  Colne  wsa  still  before  ns,  six  weary  miles  or  more 
And  we  felt  we  needed  sustenance,  and  wish’d  our  journey 

But  soon  or  late  all  ills  must  end,— in  an  exhausted  state, 
At  length,  the  travellers  pull’d  up  at  the  good  Colonel’s 
gate  ; 

A ijood  Samaritan  indeed  ! thongh,  with  perception  fine. 
He  judged  he  might  omit  the  oil,  and  only  pour  the 

But  close  at  hand  the  Priory  was  nestling  in  the  shade 
And  there  the  “ Alabaster  Earls”  in  efligy  are  laid  : * 

We  rambled  down,  but  as  we  found  onr  time  was  nearly  up, 
W'e  went  at  once  into  the  tent  and  had  some  claret  cup. 
And  now  it  seem’d  our  happy  day  was  drawing  to  its  close, 
And  we  felt  that,  after  allour  toils,  we  needed  some  repose. 
Ere  we  got  back  to  Colchester  twelve  fleeting  hours  had 
sped. 

So  there  we  had  a socialglaas,  then  gaily  went  to  bed. 

O E'sei,  queen  of  Eastern  shires  ! thou  bast  my  warmest 
heart, 

As  from  thy  kind  and  gallant  squires  reluctant  I depart ! 
When  next  the  Arebsologiats  explore  thy  classic  ground 
May  I,  the  thirsty  one,  among  their  ranks  be  found. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  THE  BRUSSELS 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

Among  the  “exhibits”  in  the  Sanitary 
Section  of  this  Exhibition  may  be  noticed  several 
large  wall  maps  and  an  extensive  aeries  of  plana 
in  albums  and  portfolios,  which  show  the  great 
amount  of  attention  which  is  at  length  being 
given  to  sanitation  in  Germany.  They  are 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Jos.  Gordon,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E., 
who,  as  a consulting  engineer  resident  for  the 
past  ten  years  and  a half  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  has  been  oalled  npon  to  design  and  execute 
several  importantaanitary  works,  of  a portion  of 
which  he  exhibits  the  principal  plans.  They 
include  a general  plan,  measuring  18  ft.  by  9 ft., 
and  drawn  to  a scale  of  1 : 1250,  of  the  sewerage 
1 works  now  being  executed  in  Stuttgart,  a town 
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of  110,000  inhabitants.  A descriptive  pamphle^ 
in  German,  which  accompanies  Mr.  Gordon’s 
exhibits,  states  that  before  the  execution  of  the 
scheme  as  devised  by  him  was  definitely 
decided  upon,  his  report  was  banded  over  by  the 
authorities  of  the  town,  in  February,  1875,  to 
a commission,  consisting  of  eleven  members  of 
the  VViirttemberg  Engineering  Society,  who  sub- 
jected the  whole  to  a detailed  examination, 
extending  up  till  May  of  the  present  year,  when 
they  presented  a report  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme.  The  Medical  Society 
being  also  called  upon  in  the  same  manner  to  re. 
port  upon  the  scheme,  declared  that  its  execution 
would  ba  of  immense  benefit  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  town. 

It  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to  have  the 
opinions  of  English  authorities  upon  this  system 
of  handing  over  the  reports  of  eminent  engineers 
to  various  societies  for  an  expression  of  their 
opinion  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
propoaals- 

Plans  of  the  proposed  sewerage  works  of 
Banau,  Heilbronn,  and  other  towns  are  also 
exhibited,  and  a very  interesting  portion  of  the 
plans  refers  to  house. drainage,  as  carried  out  on 
model  principles  in  Frankfort.  Plans,  sections, 
and  details  of  the  drainage  of  over  thirty 
different  establishments  are  shown,  embracing 
almost  every  class  of  building,  from  a new 
Frankfort  hotel,  containing  280  bedrooms,  to  the 
varions  types  of  private  dwelling-honses.  There 
is  also  a portfolio  containing  eight  sheets  of 
drawings  referring  solely  to  the  drainage  of  a 
Government  powder-mill,  and  the  dwelling, 
houses  of  the  numerous  officials.  In  all  these 
plans  the  qnestion  of  efficient  ventilation  and 
fiushing  receives  full  attention.  All  soil-pipes,  as 
well  as  the  down-pipes  from  kitchen-sinks,  are 
carried  through  the  roof,  and  in  some  instances, 
where  unusually  long  lengths  of  private  drains 
are  needed,  or  where  the  available  fall  is  less 
than  1 in  60,  special  means  for  fiushing  are  also 
provided.  The  plans  exhibited  show  the  bene- 
iicial  result  of  the  system  adopted  in  Frankfort 
since  1868  in  the  formation  of  a special  house- 
drainage  department  in  connexion  with  the 
Sewerage  Works  Office.  All  plane  are  examined 
by  this  department,  and  only  passed  after  having 
been  found  in  accordance  with  the  very  stringent 
regulations  as  to  trapping,  ventilation,  gradients, 
use  of  iron  pipes  in  special  cases,  &o. 

This  collection  of  plans  forms  a very  complete 
series,  and  some  regret  may  be  felt  that  they 
are  necessarily  nob  in  the  British  section. 


NAIRN  FREESTONE  AND  GRANITE 
QUARRIES. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Jnuerness  Advertiser 
writes  : — “ Nairn  is  well  known  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  for  its 
genial  temperature  and  bathing  facilities;  but, 
as  a stone-producing  district,  it  has  been  hitherto 
comparatively  kept  in  the  background  ; its 
neighbouring  towns  of  Burghead  and  Elgin,  not 
to  speak  of  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead,  have  at. 
tained  more  notoriety  in  this  respect.  Bub  for 
many  years  Nairn  has  liberally  supplied  itself, 
as  well  as  Inverness  and  other  eastern  and 
western  districts,  with  a freestone  of  a pure 
white  colour,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  your  own 
Caledonian  Bank  Buildings  have  been  entirely 
built  from  its  freestone.  Remarking  so  to  some 
of  my  holiday  ramblers,  who  happened  for  the 
nonce  to  ba  residents  in  the  Brighton  of  the 
North,  which  at  the  time  I did  nob  know,  I was 
informed  to  my  surprise  that  Nairnshire  now-a- 
days  produced  much  superior  stone  in  the  rear 
neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  burgh.  On  further 
inquiry,  I was  told  that  this  was  a red  granite, 
and  to  my  further  surprise  they  stated  that  a 
rich  vein  of  it  ran  south  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nairn,  almost  parallel  with  the  freestone.  I 
determined  to  make  sure  of  this  statement  and 
gratify  my  own  curiosity,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
dilapidated  village  of  Auldearn,  on  the  road 
indicated,  was  surprised  to  find  that  all  the  stone 
dykes  in  the  district  testified  to  the  bruthfolness 
of  my  informants.  It  was  soon  to  be  seen  that 
the  hardy  granite  was  in  abundance  in  the 
locality.  One  of  the  natives  of  the  village,  of 
whom  I asked  whether  there  was  a stone  quarry 
in  the  vicinity,  replied,  ‘ Ou,  ay,  there’s  a grand 
quarry  out  at  Kinsteary,  and  folk  frae  this  toon 
work  at  it.  It  belangs  to  chiels  at  Inverness 
they  ca’  Davidsons  ; and  if  you  want  to  see  the 
warks  gaeing  on,  ye’ll  be  in  good  time,  and  they’ll 
gie  ye  a’  ioformation.’  Our  informant  directed 
Qs  into  the  ‘road  we  should  walk,’  and  we  soon 


found  the  Kinsteary  granite  qnarry  5 in  fact, 
as  geologists  say,  ‘ we  stnmliled  on  the  parent 
rock.’  On  asking,  of  a well-informed  sanbnrnt 
man  who  was  hard  at  work  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ‘gully,’  for  the  lessees,  we  were  told  none 
of  them  were  there,  ‘ but  onything  we  wanted  to 
ken,  he  wad  dee.’  In  answer  to  queries,  oar  in- 
telligent workman  told  us  that  the  Messrs. 
Davidson  were  the  original  lessees,  and  that  the 
works  were  only  commenced  a few  years  ago. 
The  specimens  of  the  stones  shown  us  were  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  qnarry  is  situated 
about  three  miles  south-east  of  Nairn,  and  a new 
road  has  been  constructed  by  the  Messrs.  David, 
son  from  the  village  already  referred  to,  in  the 
direction  of  Cawdor.  We  saw  during  our  short 
stay  hnge  blocks  blasted,  some,  we  may  state  in 
passing,  upwards  of  30  tons  in  weight,  and  the 
process  after  blasting  of  catting  up  the  same 
into  smaller  fragments  by  ‘ plug  and  feather,’  in 
sizes  suitable  for  monnmental  and  architectural 
uses  at  home  and  abroad.  The  colour  of  the 
stone  is  a beautiful  bright  red,  and  the  mixture 
everything  that  could  be  desired  in  red  granite.” 


PRIMITIVE  DWELLINGS  AND  “BEEHIVE 
HOUSES”  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Da.  Arthur  Mitchell,  in  the  third  of  his 
course  of  “ Rbind  Lectures  on  Archmology,” 
delivered  a short  time  ago  in  Edinburgh,  noticed 
some  rude  forms  of  dwellings  still  to  be  seen  in 
Scotland.  He  first  described  a type  of  houses 
in  which  many  thdusanda  of  people  were  born, 
lived,  and  died  in  Lewis  and  Harris,  and  of 
which  others  were  to  be  found  in  many  other 
parts  of  Scotland.  He  did  not  dwell  on  the 
wretchedness  of  these  dwellings,  the  absence  of 
privacy  and  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  the 
preseuce  of  the  cattle  and  human  beings  to- 
gether, and  the  entire  want  of  comforts.  He 
desired  only  to  fix  attention  on  certain  features 
of  the  buildings  in  relation  to  the  present  in- 
quiry.  First,  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  often 
6 fc.  or  7 ft. ; second,  the  way  in  which  it  was 
built,  two  faces  of  dry  stone  with  turf  between; 
third,  the  very  low  door,  often  not  4 ft.  high  ; 
fourth,  the  absence  of  any  light-hole  or  win- 
dow; fifth,  the  want  of  overlapping  of  the  wall 
by  the  roof,  so  that  snob  rain  that  did  not  simply 
web  the  roof  or  fell  through  it,  ran  down  the 
body  of  the  wall.  To  this  last  point,  more  than 
even  to  any  other,  be  would  direct  attention.  If 
it  were  to  be  accepted  as  indicative  of  the  intel- 
leotual  state  of  the  people,  that  state  would  be 
the  very  lowest.  To  show  the  ignorance  of  the 
principle  of  the  arch  would  be  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  this,  and  to  suppose  the  arrange- 
ment as  the  outcome  of  ignorance  and  stupidity 
was  to  show  a degree  of  ignorance  scarcely 
found  among  any  people  on  the  earth,  either  now 
or  at  any  past  time.  In  point  of  fact,  this  plan 
of  roofing  houses  was  not  the  expression  of  want 
of  mind  and  want  of  knowledge.  The  people 
knew  very  well  the  advantages  of  the  roof 
throwing  the  rain  over  the  wall;  why  they  did 
not  act  up  to  their  knowledge  might  be  a 
puzzle.  The  Lewis  people  were  well  - con- 
oonditioned, — physically, mentally,  and  morally; 
there  was  much  more  intelligence,  happiness, 
and  gratitnde  in  those  black  hovels  than  in  the 
comparatively  well  and  skilfully  built  houses 
which  went  to  make  the  closes  in  the  Canongate 
and  Cowgate.  The  people  of  the  alums  of  our 
great  cities,  '^the  dregs  of  the  population,  were 
inferior  to  the  people  whose  typical  dwellings  he 
had  just  been  deacribiug,  and  who  were  the 
whole  community,  embracing  some  members 
with  potential  although  undeveloped  greatness. 
These  were  a people  forming  part  of  a nation 
which  had  been  for  a couple  of  thousand  years 
in  its  Iron  Age.  Comparing  these  with  the 
Lacodones,  a tribe  of  the  Pacific  Indians,  occupy- 
ing an  inaccessible  position  in  theTucafcan  peniu- 
sula,  who,  found  by  the  Spaniards  in  1695,  knew 
nothing  of  anymetal,  their  instruments  beingall 
made  of  stone,  Dr.  Mitchell  proceeded  to  remark 
that  they  had  there  a picture  of  what  he  might 
call  a sort  of  Stone-age  civilisation.  In  what  he 
said  of  the  Lewis  and  Harris  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  bad  a picture  of  what  he  might  as 
properly  call  a sorb  of  Iron-age  barbarity.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  there  could  be  existing 
a sort  of  civilisation  with  the  Stone  Age  and  a 
sort  of  barbarity  with  the  Iron  Age.  If  that  con- 
elusion  was  correct,  it  was  clearly  an  important 
one.  He  next  referred  to  what  are  known  as  the 
beehive  structures,  which  were  just  passing  into 
complete  disuse,  and  of  which  there  were  only 


from  twenty  to  thirty  now  in  occupation  in  Scot- 
land. These  houses  were  of  different  dimen- 
sions. He  referred  to  smaller  specimens  at 
Larach-Tigh-Dhubhstapl,  Harris,  ten  miles  from 
Loch  Roag,  and  in  other  districts,  and  noticed 
one  of  larger  dimensions  at  Meall  na  Uamh,  in 
Sonth  Uist,  which,  he  remarked,  might  have 
been  the  palace  or  reception-hall  of  an  ancient 
king.  The  dome  and  pillars  marked  it  one  as  fit 
for  such  a purpose.  Whoever  used  it,  the  de- 
signer was  a man  of  no  mean  mental  power,  and 
was  beyond  all  question  a man  of  ingenuity, 
large  ideas,  and  good  taste.  Could  any  one,  he 
asked,  even  assert  that  he  must  have  been  poten. 
tially  inferior  to  the  builder  and  designer  of  tbe 
extremely  beautifnl  circular  church  at  Nooera 
Dei  Pagani,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Naples  ? 
The  more  the  facts  were  studied  the  more  it 
would  be  felt,  with  such  a question  as  be  had 
put  properly  raised,  that  there  was  more  than 
the  possibility  of  its  being  justified  by  the  answer 
if  they  could  get  it. 


NEW  CLUB-HOUSES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

IR-leij. — Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the 
erection  of  a large  bnilding  at  Ilkley  (to  be  called 
“ Tbe  Yorkshire  Residential  Club  ”)  as  a resi- 
dence for  single  gentlemen,  containing  within  it 
features  which  will  render  it  an  attractive  resort 
for  others  besides  those  resident  in  the  bouse. 
It  is  thought  (accordingto the  Rrad/ord  Observer) 
that  the  proposed  bnilding,  with  its  accompany- 
ing arrangements,  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
a large  number  of  young  men  at  present  living 
in  lodgings  in  such  towns  as  Leeds  and  Brad- 
ford, and  already  several  have  expressed  their 
intention  of  taking  rooms.  A site  of  eight  acres 
has  been  secured  near  Rosemount  Nursery, 
Ilkley,  which,  being  upon  a commanding  plateau, 
insures  to  the  building  uninterrupted  views  of 
the  valley  of  the  Wharfe.  Several  influential 
gentlemen  have  associated  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  club  and  erecting  the 
building,  designs  for  which  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  George  Smith,  architect,  Bradford.  The 
building  will  contain  about  200  bedrooms,  a 
number  of  sitting-rooms,  dining,  drawing,  read- 
ing,  billiard,  smoke,  ball,  and  concert  rooms  ; 
while  complete  culinary  arrangements  and 
apartments  for  working  staff  are  provided.  The 
bnilding  will  have  a frontage  of  232  ft.,  having 
two  projecting  wings  110  ft.  in  depth.  In  the 
centre  will  be  an  elaborate  entrance-porcb,  with 
entrance-hall  34  ft.  in  width.  Tbe  principal 
corridor,  13  ft.  wide,  dividing  the  building  into 
two  halves,  will  also  render  tbe  ground-floor 
more  than  usually  light  and  cheerful,  owing  to  it 
and  the  cross  corridors  terminating  with  large 
windows.  Tbe  dining-room  will  be  on  the  gronnd- 
floor,  and  will  be  70  ft.  by  40  ft.  Over  it  will  be 
placed  the  ball-room,  of  similar  dimensions,  and 
above  that  the  billiard-room  will  be  situated.  All 
these  rooms  will  be  16  ft.  in  height.  The  draw- 
ing-rooms, situated  in  one  of  the  wings,  will  be 
40  ft.  by  28  ft. ; and  a reading-room,  24  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  will  be  placed  over  the  principal  entrance. 
The  building  will  be  four  stories  in  height,  sur- 
mounted over  the  principal  entrance  by  a 
Mansard  tower,  and  at  intervals  by  smaller 
spirelet  turrets.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about 
-40,000Z. 

Brighton. — The  “Brighton  New  Club”  has 
been  completed.  The  building  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Preston-street,  with  its  main  frontage 
upon  the  King’s-road.  The  building  is  four 
stories  high.  A noticeable  feature  of  the  interior 
is  the  loftiness  of  the  apartments,  their  light- 
ness and  spaciousness,  in  the  front  rooms 
especially.  For  instance,  the  morning.room,  the 
dining-room,  and  the  card-room,  each  occupying 
respectively  the  fore  part  of  the  ground,  first, 
and  second  floors,  fill  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
building,  with  a proportionate  depth.  In  con- 
venient  proximity  to  the  main  rooms  are  two 
large  billiard-rooms,  both  on  the  ground-floor, 
to  be  fitted  with  tables  by  tbe  firm  of  Bur- 
rougbes  & Watts;  also  a convenient  entrance- 
ball,  fromwhioh  a massive,  square,  stone  stair- 
case reaches  to  the  second  floor.  There  are  also, 
in  this  division  of  the  club,  a library,  a private 
dining-room,  Ac.,  and  the  usual  subsidiary 
apartments,  such  as  manager’s  office,  &o.  The 
bedrooms  are  twenty  in  number,  arranged  in 
qnadrangalar  form  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors. 
The  kitchen  has  been  furnished  with  every 
modern  convenience  for  culinary  operations. 
The  club  was  erected  by  Mr.  Barnes,  builder, 
Upper  North-street ; and  Mr.  Thoa.  Lainson  was 
the  architect. 


WAGES  QUESTION. 

At  the  Woolwich  Police  Court,  before  Mr, 
Balguy,  Robert  Lonergan,  builder,  Plumstead, 
was  summoned  by  Charles  Young,  bricklayer, 
for  three  days’  wages,  at  S^d.  per  hour. 

Mr.  Lonergan  offered  7d.  an  hoar,  saying  that  the 
plaintiff  was  worth  no  more.  He  admitted  thaC  since  the 
late  strike  in  tbe  building  trades  the  standard  wages  for  a 
good  bricklayer  were  8 Id.,  but  there  was  an  understanding 
that  masters  were  at  liberty  to  pay  inferior  men  at  lower 
rates.  His  son  reported  to  him  on  the  first  day  of  Young's 
engagement  that  he  was  not  a “ full-rate  ” man,  and  on  the 
third  day  witness  took  a trowel  and  went  to  work  beside 
him,  in  order  to  try  his  value.  The  complainant  made 
some  sarcastic  obaervanon  about  the  master  taking  the 
trowel,  and  witness  finding  oat  by  observation  that  the 
man  was  not  worth  full  wages,  told  him  so.  The  com- 
plainant then  threw  down  the  trowel,  and  told  him  to  do 
the  work  himself. 

Complainant  said  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been 
told  that  he  was  not  worth  full  wages.  He  worked  all 
through  the  strike  at  SJd.  an  hour,  and  was  getting  the 
same  pav  from  an  old  employer  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Balguy  said  that  Mr.  Lonergan  was  wrong  in 
allowing  three  days  to  pass  without  fixing  the  com- 
plainant’s  wages,  and  that  consequently  he  must  for 
those  three  days  come  to  the  complainant's  own  terms. 
On  board  ship  if.  was  customary  to  enter  a seaman  as  A B, 
and  if  he  was  afterwards  found  inferior  the  captain  gave 
him  notice,  and  disrated  him.  When  Mr.  Lonergan 
engaged  a new  man  he  should  pay  him  at  the  full  rate 
for  the  first  day,  see  what  he  was  worth,  and  then  say 
what  wages  he  was  prepared  to  give,  and  not  go  on  for 
three  days  or  a week,  and  then  offer  a reduced  rate. 
This  was  common  sense,  and  he  thought  it  was  law  and 
justice  also. 

Mr.  Lonergan  expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  paid  the 
money  demanded,  saying  that  he  should  act  on  the 
magistrate’s  advice  in  future. 


NEW  MARKETS. 

iu-erpoo?. — An  exteneion  to  the  wholeBale 
vegetable  and  hay  market  iu  Fox-etreet,  Liver- 
pool,  has  been  opened.  This  market  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  tbe  country, 
covering  (without  the  extension)  14,000  square 
yards.  The  new  portion  of  the  market  extends 
from  the  west  wall  of  the  old  market  along 
Great  Nelaon.street  to  Beil-street,  and  has  an 
area  of  2,530  square  yards,  the  whole  of  whioh 
is  covered.  The  entrance  is  in  Bell-street,  but 
there  is  a door  communicating  with  the  present 
market.  The  floor  is  of  asphalte,  and  will  be 
divided  into  four  avenues.  The  walls  are  stoutly 
built  of  red  brick,  and  light  is  admitted  by  a 
series  of  large  windows  on  three  sides.  The 
extension  was  built  by  Messrs.  Burroughs  & 
Sons.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  the  land,  was 
about  5,600Z. 

Coleraine. — A number  of  houses  occupying 
tbe  site  of  contemplated  market  premises 
between  Blind-gate-street  and  New-row,  Cole- 
raine, have  been  demolished.  In  addition  to  the 
necessary  offices  for  clerks,  &c.,  the  inclosnrea 
will  consist  chiefly  of  shops,  with  living  apart- 
ments above,  the  lane  traversing  the  proposed 
market  from  east  to  west  being  widened. 

Londo7i. — The  works  for  the  completion  of  the 
Metropolitan  Poultry  Market  (previously  noticed 
in  the  Builder)  are  being  rapidly  proceeded  with 
by  Messrs.  Holland  A Hannen,  the  contractors- 
The  houses  on  the  side  of  King-street  next  to  tbe 
Poultry  Market  will  have  been  taken  down  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  ground  will  then  be  clear  for 
the  completion  of  that  building,  so  as  to  make  it 
in  a line  with  the  Meat  Market.  The  street  from 
Cbarterhonse-street  to  King-street  will  be  brought 
clear  out  by  the  corner  of  the  market,  where  it 
is  at  present  partly  hoarded  up.  Part  of  this 
street  will  have  to  be  carried  on  iron  girders  over 
the  railway.  The  concrete  wall  which  forms  the 
present  boundary  of  the  railway  in  the  King- 
street  side  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  replaced  by 
a brick  wall,  as  it  is  not  certain  whether  it  would 
safely  bear  the  weight  which  will  rest  upon  it. 
The  contractors  are  also  engaged  in  tbe  pre- 
liminary excavations  for  the  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Market.  There  is  here  an  immense 
quantity  of  earth  to  be  removed  before  tbe  whole 
site  will  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  railway. 
It  is  iu  contemplation  to  set  apart  a portion  of 
the  site  adjacent  to  the  line  for  sidings,  for  the 
delivery  of  produce;  while  another  portion  will 
be  devoted  to  stabling  for  the  horses  conveying 
carted  market  stuff.  The  site,  whioh  can  now 
be  well  surveyed  from  any  of  the  streets  around, 
occupies  the  whole  area  bounded  by  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  Snow-hil],  Far- 
ringdon-street,  Cbarterhonse-street,  and  thenew 
street  on  the  west  of  the  Ponltry  Market.  This 
site  is  to  be  intersected  by  a new  street,  which 
will  rnn  from  the  point  where  Snow-hill  joins 
Farringdon -street  to  a point  in  King-street 
nearly  opposite  Hosier-lane.  This  street  will  be 
carried  on  iron  girders  over  the  basement  of  the 
Vegetable  Market  and  over  tbe  railway.  It  will 
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be  a moat  important  improvement,  aa  it  will 
open  np  direct  commnnication  between  the  line 
of  thoroughfare  from  Cbiawell-street  to  Long- 
lane  and  Farringdon-street.  The  contract  has 
only  been  taken  for  the  excavations,  basement 
flooring  in  concrete,  and  the  girder-work  for  the 
atreeta ; the  amount  being  13,968i.  It  is  oati- 
znated  that  about  20,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork 
altogether  have  to  be  removed.  The  works  are 
under  the  snperintendence  of  Mr.  Ville. 

Rotherham.— H&loT  Tallocb,  H.E.,  has  held  an 
inquiry  at  Rotherham  in  reference  to  an  applica- 
tion of  the  Town  Council  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  16,0001.  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  markets,  and  2,5001.  for 
providing  slaughter-houses. 

—The  North-Eastern  Railway  Company 
having  acquired  powers  to  take  possessiou  of 
the  Hull  Cattle  Market  for  railway  purposes, 
negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  purchase  by 
the  Corporation  of  about  fifty  acres  of  land 
adjoining  Walton-street,  the  property  of  the 
company,  who  offer  to  sell  the  land,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  for  70,0001. 

Mexhorough. — Lieut.-Col.  Ponsonby  Cox,  R.E., 
has  held  an  inquiry  at  the  office  of  theMexborough 
Local  Board,  relativeto  an  application  by  that  body 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction  to 
borrow  4,0001.  for  the  erection  of  a market-ball. 
The  Local  Board  some  time  ago  advertised  for 
plans,  offering  251.  for  the  best  and  most  suit- 
able, which  premium  was  secured  by  Messrs. 
Tacon  & Rawson,  architects,  Rotherham.  The 
market  will  be  partly  covered  and  partly  open, 
and  will  comprise  Local  Board  offices,  magis- 
trates’ room,  public  hall,  shops,  cellars,  &c. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

TUamnpfon.— The  strike  of  the  flint-glass 
cntters  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Edward  Bolton,  of 
Orford.lane  Glass  Works,  was  brought  to  a close 
on  the  2Sth  ult.,  and  the  men,  after  a month’s 
absence,  have  resumed  work.  The  piece-work 
system,  which  was  at  first  objected  to,  has  been 
accepted,  and  the  price-list  somewhat  modified. 

Glasgow. — A meeting  of  Glasgow  operative 
joiners  connected  with  the  union  was  held  in 
Albion  Hall,  on  the  30bh  ult.  It  was  stated  that 
the  strike  was  virtually  at  an  end.  There  were 
no  names  on  the  strike-roll,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  all  the  masters  bad  signed  the  bye- 
laws.  The  principal  object  of  the  meeting  was 
to  pass  a resolution  with  reference  to  what  are 
termed  in  the  trade  “knobs.”  A motion  was 
adopted  at  the  meeting  to  the  effect  that  no 
“ knobs  ” be  allowed  to  work  alongside  of  trade 
unionists — in  other  words,  that  they  be  not 
allowed  to  work  at  all,— and  that,  before  being 
admitted  members  of  the  society,  should  they 
resolve  on  that  course,  a fine  of  li.  each  must 
be  paid.  . 

WiLlenhall.—Oa  the  23rd  nit.,  a meeting  of 
workmen  in  the  rim  and  mortise  lock  and  key 
trade  was  held  at  Willenhall,  in  order  to  induce 
all  engaged  in  the  trade  to  become  members  of 
the  Willenhall  Lock  and  Key  Smiths’  Association, 
and  to  consider  the  desirability  of  amalgamating 
the  society  with  the  Wednesbory  Trades  Council. 
Mr.  J.  Carter,  president  of  the  Willenhall  Lock 
and  Key  Smiths’  Society,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr. 
R.  Juggins,  general  secretary  of  the  National 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Nut  and  Bolt 
Makers,  referred  to  the  change  that  had  occurred 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  men  on  account  of 
the  late  strike,  by  means  of  which  they  had 
gained  an  advance  of  7^  per  cent,  upon  their 
wages.  He  said  that  many  might  think  because 
of  that  advance  they  had  gained  all  they  could 
possibly  require,  and  tbat  there  was  nothing 
further  to  be  done.  Bub  he  warned  them  tbat  if 
they  rested  content  with  that  they  would  be  in 
the  same,  or  even  in  a worse,  position  than  they 
were  some  time  ago.  Only  let  them  let  go 
their  hold  on  the  employers  and  the  latter  would 
seize  their  opportunity  and  bring  them  lower 
than  they  had  been,  and  the  workmen  would 
sincerely  repent  the  apathy  they  had  exhibited. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  — (1) 
“Tbat  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  every  workman  in  the 
trade  to  become  a member  of  the  Lock  and  Key 
Smiths’  Association,  and  thereby  contribute  an 
equal  share  to  that  fund,  which  is  established  io 
order  to  enable  them,  on  all  occasions,  to  obtain 
and  mniotain  a fair  and  equitable  rate  of  wages.” 
(2)  “ Tbat  this  meetiug,  perceiving  the  advan- 
tages  to  be  gained  by  the  representatives  of  the 
various  trade  societies  meeting  together  in 
council,  does  hereby  instruct  the  committee  to 


make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  society 
to  be  represented  at  the  Wedneabury  Trades 

Council.” On  Monday  evening  last  a meeting 

of  brass  padlook-makers  now  on  strike  was  held, 
Mr.  Edward  Ellard  in  the  chair,  when  it  was 
resolved  : — “ That  this  meeting  of  brass  padlock, 
makers  and  keyamiths  still  refuse  to  retnrn  to 
work  until  the  employers  concede  the  advance 
of  their  wages,  for  which  they  have  given 
reasonable  and  proper  notice,  and  which  they 
koow  full  well  they  are  entitled  to;  at  the 
same  time  a deputation  of  the  men  is  open  to 
meet  the  employers,  so  that,  if  possible,  a 
better  understanding  may  be  come  to.” 

Macclp-sfield.  — The  “ Macclesfield  House 
Painters’ Committee”  have  issued  a manifesto 
replying  in  detail  to  a statement  in  the  ifaccies- 
field  Courier  that  the  strike  was  “ virtually  at 
an  end.”  Such,  they  say,  is  “ unfortunately  not 
the  case,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  with  some  of  the 
employers,  who  are  constantly  boasting  that  they 
shall  never  give  what  is  now  known  as  the  town’s 
wages,  namely  7d.  per  hour,  but  that  they  will 
employ  anybody,  or,  as  one  of  them  remarked  a 
few  days  ago,  any  ‘ muff’  tbat  came  along  first. 
But  with  those  employers  who  are  giving  the 
wages,  it  is  a different  thing;  they  at  once  gave 
the  men  7d.,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  their 
men  never  stopped  work  at  all.” 

Greeriocfe.— The  Glasgow  Herald  says  that  the 
200  masons  who,  as  already  stated,  lately  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Glasgow,  have  come  to  Scot, 
land  on  the  engagement  of  Messrs.  Coghill  & Son, 
bnilders,  Greenock.  The  Messrs.  Coghill  are  the 
contractors  for  the  mason. work  of  the  extensive 
buildings  presently  being  erected  by  the  Greenock 
Parochial  Board  at  Smitbston;  and  although 
between  two  and  three  hundred  masons  can  be 
employed  on  this  job,  very  few  men  can  be 
obtained,  and  at  present  there  are  not  many 
more  than  a dozen  masons  working  there.  The 
reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  the  men  find 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  work  within  the  town, 
which  they  naturally  prefer  to  the  work  at 
Smithston,  a considerable  distance  off.  Messrs. 
Cogbill  & Son  have  made  a special  contract  with 
the  State  Line  Company  for  the  transport  of  the 
men. 

Souf/iampfon. — About  three  hundred  joiners 
employed  by  the  shipbuilders  and  steam  packet 
companies  of  Southampton  went  out  on  strike 
on  Tuesday  last,  the  5th  inst.,  for  an  advance 
of  10  per  cent.,  making  their  wages  equal  to 
those  of  other  joiners  in  the  town,  viz.,  320.  a 
week. 

Naim. — The  carpenters  in  Nairn  came  out 
on  strike  on  the  Ist  inst.  for  an  advance  of 
wages  and  for  nine  hours  a day.  Their  present 
wage  is  5d.  per  hour,  and  they  ask  6d.  The 
masons  have  been  working  only  nine  hours  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 


PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  FIRE  AT  THE 
PUBLIC  RECORD  OFFICE. 

Since  the  Ist  of  January  last  the  Office  of 
Works  and  Public  Buildings  has  undertaken  the 
entire  control  of  the  water  supply  and  the  police 
arrangements  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  which 
is  situated  on  the  old  garden  belonging  to  the 
Rolls  House,  Cbancery-lane,  and  contains  the 
moniments  of  the  nation ; and  the  Deputy- 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  baa  taken  the 
opportunity  of  giving  an  account  |of  the  means 
adopted  for  the  security  of  the  record  repository 
from  fire.  The  building  is  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion throughout.  The  walls  are  built  of  brick, 
and  the  several  fronts  faced  with  Kentish  rag 
and  Portland  stones.  Besides  the  central  tower 
of  two  tiers,  there  are  four  stories.  Each  room 
in  which  records  are  kept  is  fitted  up  with  oast- 
iron  presses,  having  slate  shelves.  No  wood, 
work  of  any  description,  except  a faP  _ table 
fixed  in  the  wall,  is  in  these  rooms.  The  division 
walls  between  the  rooms  are  of  brick.  The 
ceilings  are  arched  in  brickwork  with  iron 
girders ; the  staircases  are  cast  iron,  and  the 
floors  are  formed  with  oast  iron  or  wrought  and 
cast  iron  girders,  and  brick  arches,  with  hollow 
fire-clay  tile  paving  on  concrete  filling;  but  on 
the  basement  floor  the  paving  is  of  Portland  stone. 
The  corridors  and  hall  are  paved  either  with 
Portland  stone  or  tiles  on  brick  arching.  The 
casements  and  skylights  are  cast  iron,  and  the 
room-doors  are  of  wrought  iron.  The  building 
is  entirely  detached,  except  that  a wooden  bridge, 
covered  with  corrugated  iron,  and  provided  with 
fvn  iron  door,  connects  a staircase  with  the  RoUb 
House.  The  roof  generally  is  constructed  with 
cast-iron  girders,  wood  principals,  struts,  purlins, 


and  boarding,  and  covered  with  slate.  The  fur- 
naces, boilers,  &o.,  for  the  hot.water  apparatus, 
are  in  the  basement,  and  they,  together  ^^th  the 
gas  supply,  are  considered  by  the  Office  of 
Works  quite  secure.  The  gas-burners,  except  in 
the  offices,  are  protected  by  wire  guards.  The 
supply  of  water  is  considered  sufficient  by  the 
Office  of  Works.  There  are  on  each  floor  fire- 
cocks  affixed  to  pipes  charged  from  tanks  in  the 
central  tower;  the  depth  of  water  in  them  is 
indicated  on  a dial  in  the  hall.  There  is  a resi- 
dent turncock,  and  the  police  are  on  duty  in  the 
building  day  and  night.  There  is  to  be  fire-hose 
practice  once  a week.  The  use  of  lighted  candles 
is  forbidden,  except  by  special  authority  in  cases 
of  necessity.  Every  day  at  the  closing  of  the 
office  all  fires  in  the  stoves  are  to  be  left  in  such 
a state  that  no  danger  may  arise  from  them.  No 
fuelisto  he  put  on  the  fires  after  three  o’clock, 
and  the  fire-guards  are  to  be  put  on  before  the 
rooms  are  left ; “ nor  are  fires  to  be  raked  out.” 
As  soon  as  the  office  is  closed,  a policeman  is  to 
pass  through  all  the  rooms  oontainiug  fire-places 
which  have  been  used  during  the  day  ; be  is  also 
to  examine  whether  every  part  of  the  premises 
is  secure.  No  person  is  to  be  admitted  into  the 
office  on  any  pretence  after  it  is  closed.  Every 
part  of  the  building  is  to  be  visited  by  the 
deputy. keeper  at  least  twice  a year  to  ascertain 
whether  any  further  precautions  are  required. 


HOP-PICKERS’  LODGINGS. 

During  the  past  week  or  ten  days  the  South- 
Eastern  and  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail- 
way  Companies  have  conveyed  npwards  of 
20,000  hop-pickers — men,  women,  and  children — ■ 
to  Maidstone  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  know,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Maidstone  and  Kentish  Journal, 
that  this  large  “ floating  population  ” is  likely 
to  be  housed  in  a manner  more  oonducive  both 
to  its  physical  and  moral  well-being  than  has 
been  the  case  in  past  years.  The  improved  con. 
ditioQ  of  things  is  largely  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  the  Kent  Society  for  the  Employment  and 
Improved  Lodgingof  Hop-pickera.  The  sanitary 
authorities  of  Bromley,  Cranbrook,  and  Tenter- 
den  have  adopted  the  powers  afforded  to  theia 
under  the  amended  Sanitary  Act,  and  have  issued 
a code  of  bye-laws  which  secure,  at  little  cost 
to  the  growers,  all  that  can  fairly  be  required  in 
the  provision  of  suitable  lodgings  and  accommo- 
datioD  to  the  hop-pickers.  The  main  features  of 
the  bye-laws,  which  are  thus  being  enforced  for 
the  first  time  this  year  in  many  of  the  hop 
districts  in  Kent  may  be  briefly  stated.  All 
habitations  in  which  persons  employed  in  hop- 
picking  are  designed  to  be  lodged  must  be 
weather-proof  aud  dry ; clean  when  required  for 
habitation  ; ventilated  so  far  as  may  be  required  ; 
and,  where  practicable,  lighted.  Daring  sleeping 
hours,  16  square  feet  at  the  least  of  available 
floor  space  must  be  allowed  to  each  adult,  two 
children  under  ten  yeare  of  age  ooouting  as  one 
adult.  Screens  or  partitions  of  sufficient  height 
and  length  to  secure  privacy  must  separate  the 
beds.  Available  places  for  cooking  and  the 
drying  of  clothes  must  be  provided  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  fifteen  pickers,  and  there  must 
be  a Buffioient  supply  of  good  water.  The  other 
regulations  relate  to  the  changing  or  cleansing 
of  the  straw  used  for  beds,  the  limewashing  of 
each  habitation  previously  to  the  periodical 
occupation,  and  the  removal  of  acoumulations. 
The  penalty  for  an  offence  against  any  of  the 
bye-laws  is  a fine  not  exceeding  lOi.,  with  a 
further  penalty  not  exceeding  lOs.  for  every  day 
during  which  the  offence  shall  continue. 


HUNSTANTON  CONVALESCENT  HOME. 

— Seeing  in  yonr  last  week’s  paper  an  adrert's^- 
ment  ioTiting  architects  to  send  in  designs,  &c.,  for  the 
shore  building.  I feel  you  wUl  allow  me  to  make  a few 
remarks  upon  this  matter ; for,  at  a meetine  of  subscriber* 
held  at  the  Town-ball,  in  Lynn,  a abort  time  ago,  serersi 
gentlemen  expressed  it  as  their  opinion  that  they  were 
morally  bound  to  employ  Messrs.  Drury  & Lnrejor,  the 
architects  to  the  Hunstanton  Estate,  as  they  had  already 
taken  the  trouble  to  prepare  some  designs,  and  were  also 
subscribers  to  the  builaing  fund.  I am  of  their  opinion 
too,  but  as  the  committee  hare  adrertised  for  plans,  in 
jostice  to  those  a^out  to  compete,  and  to  remove  every 
suspicion,  they  ought,  to  undertake  to  employ  a professional 
man,  quite  unbiassed,  to  m»ke  a report  on  the  plans  sub- 
mitted, or  otherwise  they  will  get  very  few  designs  from 
competent  men,  except,  perhaps,  from  those  unacquainted 
with  what  took  place  at  the  meeting  before  mentioned  ; for 
architects  have  been  ‘'8old"too  often  lately  in  competi- 
tions, and  do  BOt  care  to  waste  valuable  time,  not  to  say 
anvthing  about  money,  to  gain  a paltrv  second  premium. 
All  the  competitors  cannot  be  first ; but.  at  least,  let  the 
unsuccessful  ones  know  that  they  were  beaten  tnlely  by 
juerit.  0^1^  Bibd. 
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AKOTHEK  MOSTISING  MACHINE. 

Messks.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  the  engineers 
of  Southwarh-atreet,  have  bronghb  out  another 
new  patent  mortising.maohine,  the  novelty  of 
which  consists  in  the  method  of  connecting  the 
hand-lever  lo  the  part  which  carries  the  t-pindle 
of  the  chisel.  In  place  of  the  usual  rack  and 
cog-wheel,  it  has  an  articnlated  elbow,  or  toggle 
movement,  the  action  of  which  not  only  produces 
the  requisite  vertical  motion  of  the  chisel,  but 
gives  it  an  increased  power  as  it  penetrates 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  material  being 
worked.  The  regularity  of  the  depth  of  mor. 
tises  not  required  to  pass  through  the  wood  is 
secured  by  making  the  part  adjustable  which 
carries  the  chisel-spindle  of  the  fulcrum  of  the 
lever.  The  lever  is  always  brought  down  to  the 
lowest  point,  but  the  desired  uniformity  in  depth 
of  the  mortise  is  obtained  by  this  method,  the 
patentee  claims,  with  great  certainty,  and  with 
less  trouble  than  is  required  by  other  machines 
that  are  made  for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  called 
the  “ Eclipse.” 


MELBOURNE  SEWERAGE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Parochial  Committee  for 
Melbourne,  Derbysbire,  held  on  the  30th  of 
August  last,  the  following  tenders  were  opened 
for  sewerage  works  at  Melbourne,  when  the 
Committee  unanimously  recommended  the  tender 
of  Mr.  W.  Smart,  contractor,  Nottingham,  to  be 
accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Shardlow 
Sanitary  Authority  ; this  recommendation  the 
Rural  Sanitary  Anthority  have  decided  to  adopt. 
Mr.  Geo.  Thomson,  of  Derby,  is  the  engineer  : — 

Knight £4,950  6 0 

Barton 2,998  0 0 

Knighton  2,913  0 0 

Vale 2,846  15  0 

Cowderej  & Sons 2,8-44  0 0 

W.  &H.Earl  2,814  10  0 

Maclean  2,795  0 0 

Shaw 2.600  0 0 

Smart  2,560  0 0 

Lea  & Fryer  2,410  0 0* 

J.  & F.  Tomlinson  Schedule  of  prices. 

Harpur  

Tyson  & Son „ 

• And  -Is.  per  yard  eitra  for  rock  catting. 


construct  the  proposed  embankment,  and  granted  ' not  used  to  it.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of 
the  injunction  asked  for  by  the  plaintiff.  The  i ” accidental  death.” 

Court  of  Appeal  declined  to  hold  that  the  rights  I Dr.  Hardwicke  has  also  held  an  inquest  at 
of  a riparian  owner  on  the  banka  of  a stream  j the  Middlesex  Hospital,  as  to  the  death  of 
above  the  flow  of  the  tide  necessarily  extended  Alfred  John  Bull,  aged  thirteen,  a youth  era- 
to  a riparian  owner  where  the  tide  flows  and  j ployed  in  the  cabinet  factory  of  Messrs.  Howard 
reflows,  and  held  that  the  only  right  the  latter ' & Son,  Cleveland-street,  Fitzroy-square.  De- 


OBITUARY. 

2lfr.  F.  W.  Maynard. — Mr,  Frederick  Waite 
Maynard,  secretary  of  the  Arundel  Society,  and 
for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Artists’  General 
Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Artists’  Orphan 
Fund,  died  on  the  27th  ult.,  while  in  Switzerland, 
at  Bex,  Canton  de  Vaud,  at  the  age  of  41. 

Mr.  Qeorge  Smith. — A telegram,  received  at 
the  British  Museum  on  Monday  last  from  Cou- 
Btaotinople,  states  that  Mr.  George  Smith,  the 
Assyriologist,  died  at  Aleppo  on  the  19ch  nU. 


"OPEN  SPACES.” 

STABLES  IN  A COURT  ! 

Sib,— Here  in  Southwark  we  are  filling  up  very  small 
open  spaces  ! If  any  of  your  readera  are  sceptical  as  to 
tliis,  lei  them  pay  a Tieit  lo  Red  Cross-court,  in  the  High- 
street,  in  the  Borough,  and  they  will  liud  what  I state  lo 
be  correct,— that  there  have  tieen  just  erected  stables  in 
the  centre  of  a court.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  there 
they  are  nevertheless.  A City  Company  (the  Vintners) 
are  not  ashamed  to  try  to  increase  their  revenues  by  such 
Bn  act  of  Vandalism ! Only  a Tailor. 

B.8.— I audit  is  called  a square.  Ills  approached  from 
the  High-street  by  u passage  that  the  “ Claimant"  could 
scarcely  puss  through. 


proprietor  had  in  reference  to  the  river  was  a 
right  of  navigation,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
only  ground  he  would  have  for  restraining  an 
obstruction  interfering  with  his  right  of  naviga- 
tion  was,  that  the  obstruction  would  be  a public 
nuisance,  from  which  he  individually  would 
suffer  damage.  The  court  held,  moreover,  that 
the  rights  reserved  by  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Act  were  the  private  rights  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  wharfs,  and  not  their  interest  in 
the  publio  navigation  of  the  river.  From  this 
decision  Mr.  Lyon  appealed  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Chelmsford, 
and  Lord  Selborne  now  delivered  judgment. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  the 
view  taken  by  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  rights  of 
a riparian  owner  on  the  banks  of  a navigable 
river  was  wrong.  The  ordinary  rights  of  'a 
riparian  owner  of  a non-navigable  river  were 
well  known.  Those  rights,  in  his  lordship’s 
opinion,  were  retained  by  the  owner  of  land  on 
the  banks  of  a tidal  and  navigable  river,  thongh 
no  doubt  they  underlay,  and  were  controlled  (not 
extinguished)  by  the  publio  right  of  navigation. 
The  questions  were  (1),  what  were  the  rights  of 
Mr.  Lyon  ; and  (2)  were  those  rights  reserved 
by  the  179th  section  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Act.  In  his  (the  Lord  Chancellor’s)  opinion 
both  questions  had  been  rightly  decided  by  the 
Vice-CJhanoollor,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Lords 
Justices  ought  to  be  reversed.  Lords  Chelms- 
ford and  Selborne  concurred. 


NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

Neiybury. — On  the  30th  ult.  the  Mayor  of 
Newbury  (Mr.  W.  G.  Adej)  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  new  municipal  buildings  for  the  town. 
The  new  buildings,  which  will  cost  upwards  of 
4,000L,  will  comprise  a commodious  council- 
chamber,  a court  for  administration  of  justice  by 
the  county  and  borough  magistrates,  mnnicipal 
ofBoes,  &c.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James  H.  Money, 
of  Speenhamland,  whose  plan  was  selected  in 
competition,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Crook,  of 
Southampton.  The  “ foundation  ” stone  is  the 
corner  stone  of  the  principal  tower,  and  weighs 
nearly  four  tons. 

Wantage. — The  Reading  Mercury  states  that 
negotiations  have  been  successfully  completed  for 
obtaining  a site  for  the  erection  of  new  municipal 
buildings  at  Wantage,  the  committee  having 
purchased  the  Falcon  Inn  and  some  adjoining 
premises. 

Leicester. — Ou  the  17th  nit.  the  Mayor  of 
Leicester  (Mr.  W.  Barfoot)  opened  the  new  muni- 
cipal buildings  at  Leicester,  erected  at  a cost  of 
about  50,0001.  The  buildings  are  in  the  ” Queen 
Anne”  style,  from  competitive  designs  by  Mr.  P. 
Hames,  London,  and  comprise  assize  and  borough 
police-oonrts,  police  and  fire  brigade  stations, 
council-chamber,  school  board,  and  other  public 
offices. 


RIGHTS  OF  RIPARIAN  OWNERS. 

LYON  U.  THE  FISHltONGERS’  CO.MPANY. 

An  important  judgment  was  lately  delivered 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Lyon  v. 
The  Fishmongers’  Company  and  the  Conservators 
of  the  Thames.”  The  suit  was  instituted  by  the 
owner  of  Lyon’s  Wharf,  near  Upper  Thames- 
street,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  Fish, 
mongers’  Company  from  making,  and  the  Con- 
servators from  granting  a licence  to  make,  an 
embankment  which  would  cot  off  all  access  of 
barges  to  the  west  front  of  Lyon’s  Wharf.  Vice- 
Chancellor  Malins,  on  the  principle  that  if  a 
man’s  house  has  two  doorways  opening  on  the 
highway  he  has  an  equal  right  to  the  uninter- 
rupted  use  of  both,  decided  that  the  right 
claimed  by  Mr.  Lyon  vras  a private  right  ex- 
pressly  reserved  to  him  by  the  179th  section  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  and  that  the  Con. 
servators  had  gone  beyond  their  powers  in  grant- 
ing  to  the  Fishmongers’  Company  the  licence  to 


ACCIDENTS. 


Dtt.  Hardivicke,  the  coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex,  lately  held  an  inquiry  at  Uni. 
versity  College  Hospital  as  to  the  death  of 
Charles  Bonuiok,  aged  fifteen.  The  deceased 
was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Cowland,  heraldic 
painter,  Woburn-place,  and  was  engaged  in  paint- 
ing  the  steps  of  the  staircase  lading  from  the 
hall  to  the  drawing-room  floor  of  his  employer’s 
honse,  when  he  fell  over  the  baluster  on  to  the 
hall  floor,  fracturing  his  skull.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  the  deceased  was  leaning 
over  the  baluster  in  order  to  paint  the  nosings 
of  the  steps.  The  jury  having  viewed  the  stair- 
case, one  of  the  jurors  said  that  the  steps  were 
dangerous,  there  being  from  the  ground- floor  to 
the  drawing-room  floor  no  less  than  ten  winding 
steps  and  fourteen  stra’ght  ones;  and  the 
baluster  - rails  were  rather  lower  than  the 
average.  The  nosing  could  not  have  been  done 
easily  by  reaching  through  the  baluster-rails. 
The  coroner  said  that  the  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  this  case  was,  that  praotioal  men  only 
should  be  employed  to  do  dangerous  work. 
Employers  who  put  inexperienced  persons  to 
dangerous  work  were  responsible,  under  Lord 
Campbell’s  Act.  It  was  like  a gentleman  ask. 
ing  his  coachman  to  clean  windows,  although 


ceased  was  employed  in  the  turners’  shop,  under 
Mr.  William  Reeves,  a contractor  with  Messrs. 
Howard  & Son  for  turnery  work.  It  appeared 
that  Reeves  left  hta  lathe  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion in  motion,  in  order  to  go  and  sharpen 
some  tools,  and  daring  his  absence  deceased,  on 
passing  the  lathe,  fell  against  it,  and  was  struck 
on  the  head  with  a piece  of  wood  thrown  from 
the  lathe  by  the  maohinery,  his  skull  being 
fractured.  Joseph  Langdon,  a sawyer  at  the 
works,  who  saw  the  accident,  attributed  it  to  the 
flooring  near  the  lathe  being  worn  uneven  and 
slippery.  The  jury  decided  that  this  was  a case 
of  accidental  death ; but  they  were  of  opinion 
that  had  the  floor  in  front  of  the  lathes  been, 
in  a proper  condition,  the  accident  oould  not  have 
happened. 

An  inquest  was  held  at  Gravesend  on  the 
29th  nib.  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Hilder,  the  borough 
coroner,  relative  to  the  death  of  William  Smith, 
aged  nineteen  years,  lately  employed  as  a 
labourer  at  the  cement  works  of  Messrs.  Knight, 
Bevan,  & Sturge,  Northfleet,  who  was  scalded 
while  engaged  in  cleaning  a boiler.  Vordiot  t 
“ accidental  death.” 

A serious  accident,  by  which  one  man  lost  hia 
life  and  two  others  were  injured,  occurred  on 
the  Slst  ult.  at  Manchester.  It  appears  that  a 
number  of  men  vrere  engaged  upon  some  build- 
ings which  are  in  course  of  erection  io  Fennell- 
street,  by  Mr.  Isaac  Storey,  for  the  purposes  of 
shops  and  offices,  the  bnilder  being  Mr.  R. 
Thomas,  Long  Millgate,  and  the  contractor  for 
the  brickwork,  Mr.  S.  Adshead,  Hoyle-street, 
Fairfleld-streefc.  At  the  time  of  the  accident, 
Philip  Connolly,  aged  fifty-nine,  a labourer; 
William  H.  Johnstone,  bricklayer  ; and 
another  man  named  Charles  Hartshorn,  also 
a bricklayer,  were  “pointing”  an  arch  in 
the  basement,  Tbe  arch  was  6 ft.  10  in. 
across,  with  a rise  of  10^  in.,  and  about  6 yards 
in  length,  and  was  three  rings  of  bricks  in  thick- 
ness.  The  “centres”  of  the  arch  were  drawn 
three  days  previously,  but  a tie-rod  bad  been 
placed  to  prevent  the  arch  from  bulging. 
Another  man,  also  named  Connolly,  had  been 
assisting  in  the  work,  bub  had  gone  to  the  front 
of  the  building  when  he  heard  the  men  shoating, 
and  the  noise  of  falling  bricks  and  maaoniy. 
He  ran  to  the  spot,  and  found  that  tbe  arch  had 
fallen,  and  that  tbe  men  were  buried  beneath  a 
large  mass  of  earth  and  bricks.  It  was  said  that 
the  accident  was  due  to  tbe  heavy  rains  of  the 
previous  few  days,  which,  penetrating  betsveen 
the  bricks  composing  the  arch,  had  prevented 
ihe  mortar  from  setting. 

On  Saturday  morning  last  Mr.  William 
Carter,  the  coroner  for  East  Surrey,  held  an 
inquiry  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  respecting  tbe 
death  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Cookie,  of  Vine-place,  Bond- 
street.  South  Lambeth.  From  the  evidence 
of  J.  Lines  and  G,  Williams,  it  appeared  the 
deceased  was  superintending  the  works  now  in. 
progress  at  St.  Ann’s  Church,  Lambetb.  At  the 
time  of  the  accident  the  workmen  were  hoisting 
large  beam,  weighing  a ton  and  a half,  for  a 
“ principal,”  by  the  aid  of  a derrick,  which  was 
in  the  second  scaffold.  The  orab  was  set  in 
motion,  and  immediately  after  tbe  rope  collar, 
4J  in.  in  oircamference,  snapped  asunder,  and 
the  deceased  was  caught  on  the  head  by  the 
broken  collar,  and  knocked  off  the  scaffold,  fall- 
ing  in  bis  descent  on  his  head,  a distance  of 
over  40  ft.  He  was  picked  up  in  a pool  of  blood 
and  conveyed  to  St.  Thomas’s,  where  he  expired 
shortly  after  admission.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  " accidental  death.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Panteg. — Panteg  Church,  near  Pontypool,  has 
lately  been  re-opened,  af  berrestorafcion  from  plans 
by  Mr.  Woodyer,  architect,  Graffhara,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  U.  Coupmaker,  by  a 
foreman  mason,  Charles  Randall,  and  a carpenter, 
Thomas  Jenkins,  of  Caerleon. 

Croxton. — An  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  a 
fund  for  the  restoration  of  the  parish  ohuroh  of 
Croxton,  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Fowler,  arohiteot, 
reports  the  edifice  to  be  “ in  a very  dangerous 
state.”  The  church  appears  to  have  been  built 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  had  originally  north 
and  sooth  aisles  to  the  nave,  which  have  long 
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emce  disappeared,  but  the  foundation  of  the 
north  aisle  remains,  and  the  arcade, — for  it  is  at 
present  in  the  walls,  built  up,  the  pillars  being 
very  handsome  ones,  in  fair  condition.  It  is  pro- 
posed  to  rebuild  the  north  aisle,  a porch,  and 
vestry,  and  to  restore  the  tower,  walls,  roof,  and 
windows,  and  reseat  and  refit  the  whole,  the  cost 
being  estimated  at  about  1,1001. 

Holywell. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
vestry  and  organ  chamber  at  Holywell  Chnroh 
was  laid  on  the  3rd  nit.  Mr.  H.  J.  Tollit  is  the 
architect  of  the  new  building,  and  Messrs. 
Knowles  & Son,  builders,  of  Holywell,  are  the 
contractors,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will 
be  completed  in  about  three  months. 

Hudley. — A new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Luke, 
was  recently  opened  at  Dudley  by  the  Bish^ip  of 
Worcester.  The  style  of  the  church  is  Early 
Pointed,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Davies  & 
Middleton.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in 
May,  last  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  executed  in  a very  substantial  manner.  The 
windows,  which  are  of  cathedral  tinted  glass, 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Davies,  of  Worcester. 

Niivenby. — The  parish  chnrch  of  St.  Peter, 
Navenby,  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration. 
The  building,  which  dates  from  the  Perpendicular 
period,  was  very  dilapidated  when  taken  in  band 
by  the  architect.  The  walls  have  been  stripped, 
scraped,  and  pointed ; the  old  pews  have  been 
replaced  by  open  oak  benches,  with  carved  and 
monlded  side  ends;  the  blocked . np  organ- 
chamber  has  been  opened  out.  The  old  roofs 
have  given  place  to  new  ones;  the  flooring, 
stones  have  been  refaced  and  relaid  ; the  ohancel 
floored  with  Minton’s  tesselated  pavement,  laid 
in  geometrical  patterns  ; the  great  east  window 
restored  to  its  former  style;  and  a new  porch 
.and  vestry  bnilt.  Mr.  Chas.  Kirke  is  the 
architect,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  oot 
by  Messrs.  Rudd  & Son,  Grantham.  The  cost 
will  be  3,5001. 

Corscombe.  — The  old  chnrch  of  this  parish 
has,  with  the  exception  of  the  porch  and  tcwer, 
been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  foundation, 
stone  of  a new  edifice  as  its  snccessor  has  been 
laid  by  Miss  Troyte  Bullock,  of  Sedgebill  House. 
Mr.  Charles  Trask,  of  Norton,  is  the  contractor 
for  the  work,  which  has  to  be  completed  by  next 
May. 

Qainshorough. — It  has  been  decided  to  oontinne 
and  complete  the  decoration  of  the  nave  of  the 
parish  church  of  Gainsborough  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  apse,  which  was  carried  ont  last 
winter.  The  work  has  been  entrnsted  to  the 
same  artist,  Mr.  J.  Knowles,  of  York,  and  it  is 
estimated  to  cost  3001.  The  work  will  be  oom- 
tnenoed  shortly,  and  finished  (it  is  hoped)  by  the 
end  of  October,  the  church  being  closed  during 
ihe  interim. 

Little  Leigh  {Cheshire). — The  foundation-stone 
has  been  laid  of  a -new  chnrch,  which  is  to 
supersede  the  present  dilapidated  edifice.  The 
new  church  of  St.  Michael  is  to  be  constructed 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  Early  English  period, 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  and  the 
building  is  intended  to  seat  about  200  persons. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  Richard  Beckett,  of  Hartford. 
The  foundation-stone  was  “ well  and  truly  laid” 
by  Lady  Leigh,  who  fulfilled  her  duties  in  a 
workmanlike  manner  with  a silver  trowel  from 
Messrs.  Hunt  & Roskell’s.  The  trowel  was 
presented  to  Lady  Leigh  by  two  young  lady 
parishioners  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  the  parish, 
who  have  taken  a great  interest  in  this  Church 
movement. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Frankley. — The  inhabitants  of  Frankley  have 
decided  to  place  a new  east  window  in  the 
obanoel  of  the  parish  church,  as  a memorial  to 
the  late  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  subject  of  the 
window  will  be  Abrabam’s  Offering,  the  Good 
Samaritan,  and  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  tbe 
work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Bourne,  Bir- 
tningbam. 

ilorecamhe.  — A memorial  window  has  been 
placed  in  tbe  east  end  of  Morecambe  Church,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  tbe  late  rector,  the 
Rev.  E.  F.  Manby,  who  died  in  January  last.  The 
window  consists  of  three  lights,  the  subject 
illustrated  being  the  Crocifixion.  The  centre 
b’ght  contains  the  figure  of  our  Lord  upon 
the  cross,  with  an  angel  above  weeping,  and 
the  Magdalene  embracing  his  feet,  and  be- 
neath this  another  angel  bearing  a scroll,  with 
the  inscription,  “It  is  finished.”  The  right- 
hand  light  contains  tbe  figure  of  tbe  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  with  her  emblems, — the  rose  above 
and  the  lily  beneath.  The  left-hand  light  con- 


tains  the  figure  of  St.  John  with  his  emblems, — 
tbe  apostolic  chalice  aud  dragon  above,  the  evan- 
gelical eagle  beneath.  Throughout  tbe  two  side 
lights  there  is  a groundwork  of  passion-flower 
ornament  painted  en  grisaille.  The  window  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Sbrigley  & Hunt, 
Lancaster. 

BuTslem.  — A stained  glass  window  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Joseph  Shirley,  of  Longport, 
has  jnst  been  placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  Dale- 
, hall  Church,  at  the  expense  of  the  workpeople 
of  Messrs.  Davenport  & Co.,  over  whom  Mr. 
Shirley  for  many  years  acted  as  manager.  The 
design  of  tbe  window  consists  mainly  of  floral 
wreaths  running  over  a ground  of  circles  and 
qiiatrefoils.  Beneath  the  window  is  a brass 
tablet  bearing  an  inscription. 

Denham.  — Tbe  east  window  of  Denham 
Church,  which  consists  of  two  lights,  baa  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Dixon, 
Frampton,  & Hean.  The  subjects  represented 
are  tbe  Cracifixion  and  the  Ascension,  and  the 
quatrefoil  in  the  heading  is  occupied  by  the 
Agnns  Dei. 

Henstridge.  — A stained  glass  window,  by 
Messrs.  Hardman,  has  just  been  given  to  the 
parish  church  of  Henstridge,  as  a memorial  of 
tbe  late  Mrs.  Macdonald,  Tbe  window  repre- 
sents our  Lord's  Epiphany  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
visit  of  the  Wise  Men.  This  occupies  the  centre 
light.  The  tracery  of  the  window  head  is  also 
filled  with  colonred  glass. 

Thxrsk. — Another  stained  glass  window,  by 
Messrs.  Lavers  & Barrand,  has  just  been  erected 
at  tbe  west  end  of  Topcliffe  Church,  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  William  Hawkins,  eldest  son 
of  the  vicar,  who  died  suddenly  at  Bombay, 
August  3,  1875. 

Bottishavi. — An  Early  English  triplet  window, 
designed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  has  just  been 
placed  in  Bottisham  Chnrch,  and  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Col.  Soame  Gambler 
Jenyns,  C.B. 


goohs 

Latham's  Edition  of  Johnson' s Dictionary  of  the 

English  Language,  Abridged  by  the  Editor. 

Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1876. 

Db.  LATUAii’s  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  well- 
known  dictionary  is  admittedly  an  excellent  and 
very  superior  work.  This  forma  four  quarto 
volumes,  and  is  too  large  and  costly  for  many 
who  yet  need  a good  dictionary.  Dr.  Latham 
has  done  good  service,  therefore,  in  reducing  the 
original  work  to  one  of  moderate  dimensions  in 
octavo,  the  substance  of  the  greater  work  having 
been  carefully  preserved.  The  redaction  of 
matter  has  been  effected  chiefly  in  the  extracts 
given  in  the  way  of  authority  and  illustration. 
In  the  larger  edition  these  extracts  were  both 
numerous  and  long : many  are  retained  in  the 
new  work. 

In  a very  interesting  “ Historical  Sketch  of 
the  English  Language,”  prefixed  to  the  volume, 
the  editor  has  traced  tbe  history  of  the  three 
languages  or  dialects  which  make  up  the  present 
spoken  language.  He  shows  that  ” tbe  principle 
which  has  determined  the  present  arrangement 
is  the  fact  that,  whether  we  use  the  word 
language  ordiaJect,  eaohof  the  three  is  represented 
by  a definite  and  important  literature.  (1)  The 
West-Saxon  culminates  as  the  literature  of  tbe 
times  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  tbe  fact 
of  its  not  having  been  tbe  direct  and  lineal  an- 
cestor of  the  present  standard  English  has  long 
been  understood.  (2)  The  Northumbrian  is 
represented  by  the  lowland  Scotch,  which  up  to 
tbe  union  of  the  two  Crowns  was  as  much  a 
different  language  from  the  English  of  Sooth 
Britain  as  tbe  Portuguese  is  a different  language 
from  the  Spanish,  or  the  Danish  from  the 
Swedish.  (3)  The  present  classical,  standard, 
typical,  or  literary,  English  is  Midland  or  Mer- 
dan ; and  this  is  tbe  one  with  which  the  present 
Dictionary  is  most  specially  connected.”  Tbe ' 
head-lines  are  printed  in  a strong  and  obvious 
type,  so  as  to  make  reference  easy  and  agreeable. 
The  book  is  sure  to  have  a large  sale. 

“La  Semaine  des  Constructeurs,"  51,  Rue  des 
jEcoles,  Paris. 

This  is  the  title  of  a weekly  illustrated 
journal  of  public  and  private  works,  which 
has  been  started  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  energetic  M.  Cesar  Daly,  M.  P.  Pianac 
being  the  sub  - director.  It  is  published 
every  Saturday,  price  half  a franc,  and  has 
already  reached  eight  numbers.  It  has  some- 


thing of  the  character  of  the  Builder,  and  will 
doubtless  reach  a body  of  readers  who  would  be 
little  likely  to  subscribe  to  tbe  Bevue  G&n4rale 
de  V Architecture,  and  other  similar  bigher-priced 
and  severer  periodicals.  We  cordially  wish  M. 
Daly  complete  success  in  his  new  undertaking. 


I^tsallanta. 

Wiiy  should  not  Hydraulic  Lime  be 
made  at  Reading? — Mr.  James  J.  Wbeble,  of 
Bulmershe,  Reading,  in  a letter  to  the  Beading 
Mercury,  says:  — “There  is  plenty  of  clay  and 
chalk  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  question 
may  be  fairly  asked,  why  we  cannot  make 
hydraulic  lime,  such  as  is  used  at  Silohester  and 
Reading  Abbey  ? Was  that  lime  made  here 
from  clay  and  chalk,  or  did  it  come  from  the 
limestone  formations,  and  commonly  oalled 
blue  lias  ? The  Silicate  and  other  oompauies 
state  that  they  can  teach  the  art  of  making  lime  ; 
and  if  such  a company  was  formed,  we  might 
utilise  our  gravels  for  concrete  houses  and  walls. 
Bridgewater  hydraulic  blue  lias  lime  is  SOs.  per 
ton,  and  will  make  about  7,000  brioks  of  about 
9 lb.  weight.  The  concrete  walls  at  Silohester 
and  Reading  were  most  likely  made  thus : a 
layer  of  large  or  small  stones  was  made  a certain 
height,  and  then  the  lime,  well  wetted,  was 
mixed  with  broken  bricks  and  stones,  and  found 
its  own  level  when  put  into  this  trough.  Hydraulic 
lime  is  burned  and  ground,  and,  when  wetted, 
gives  out  no  beat,  but  hardens  at  once,  even 
under  water.  I have  heard  it  said,  frequently, 
that  the  Romans  ran  their  mortar  in  hot.  It 
should  have  been  in  a liquid  state.  Concrete 
houses  and  walls  have  been  bnilt  in  Reading,  and 
brioks  are  now  being  made ; but  the  blue  lias  or 
Portland  oements  are  not  equal  to  that  used  at 
tbe  Reading  Abbey  and  elsewhere.  I have  a 
brick  kiln  with  plenty  of  clay,  and  I am  about  to 
dig  a well  into  the  sand  bed  near  the  deep 
cutting  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  at 
Sonniug  to  drain  at  all  times  the  gravel  beds 
above  them,  so  as  to  utilise  tbe  gravel  for  con- 
crete works.  I have  made  many  inquiries  about 
making  hydraulic  lime,  to  no  purpose,  and  should 
be  glad  to  receive  any  information  on  that  sub- 
ject. I have  made  concrete  bricks,  and  built 
walls  which  have  stood  fairly,  but  the  lime  is 
nncertaio,  and  sometimes  flies.” 

A New  riying  Uacbiue. — Mr-  J.  Simmons, 
C E.,  made  some  experimental  trials  of  a new 
description  of  flying  machine  at  Chatham  Lines 
on  the  2-ith  uU.  Tbe  machine  is  intendird  or 
use  by  an  army  in  tbe  field,  so  as  to  enable  a 
person  to  be  raised  by  means  of  the  wind  to 
whatever  elevation  required  to  reconnoitre  the 
movements  of  a hostile  force,  and  to  ascertain 
the  whereabouts  of  an  enemy’s  position.  Mr. 
Simmons  displays  for  this  purpose  a number  of 
parakites,  which  are  in  reality  huge  square- 
shaped  kites,  the  material  of  which  th^y  are 
composed  being  French  cambric  covered  with  a 
coating  of  birdlime  and  indiarnbber.  Each 
parakite  is  balanced  by  a long  tail  composed  of 
goosequills.  The  first  parakite  raised  was  a few 
feet  square,  and  on  the  required  height  being 
obtained  it  was  fastened  to  another  of  the  same 
description,  somewhat  larger  j athird  and  fourth 
were  subsequently  raised,  and  a height  of  about 
1,200  ft.  attained  by  the  smallest  of  the  para- 
kites,  the  lifting  power  being  such  that  with 
about  a dozen  men  holding  on  to  tbe  ropes 
a drummer-boy  was  raised  from  the  ground  by 
the  pulling  force  of  the  parakites.  At  this 
moment,  and  just  as  a fifth  parakite  was  about 
to  be  raised,  one  of  the  rods  used  for  stretching 
the  machine  gave  way,  rendering  it  useless.  The 
largest  of  tbe  five  parakites,  which  is  25  ft. 
square,  was  then  raised,  when  it  was  found  to 
have  a lifting  power  snffioient  to  raise  a man. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  tbe  rope  gave 
way  from  the  immense  strain  of  the  four  para- 
kites, and  the  whole  came  to  the  ground. 

Memorial  Churcli  to  Dr.  Hook  at  Leeds.— 
On  Saturday  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  in 
Leeds  by  Lord  Hatherley  of  a memorial  oburoh 
to  tbe  late  Dr.  Hook,  formerly  vicar  of  Leeds. 
The  stone  bore  tbe  following  inscription  : — “ This 
foundation-stone  is  laid  to  tbe  glory  of  God  and 
the  memory  of  Walter  Farqubar  Hook,  D.D., 
vicar  of  this  town  1837-1859,  by  bis  life-long 
friend,  William  Page,  Baron  Hatherley,  late  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  Sept.  2, 1876.” 
The  cost  of  the  church  will  be  about  20,000i. 
The  architect  is  Sir  Gilbert  Soott. 


Sept.  9,  1876.] 
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Art  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales. — An 

arfc-2atlery  was  opened  at  Sidney  nn  June  1,  and 
will  benct-fortb,  says  the  Sydney  Mor^iing  Herald, 
be  accessible  to  the  public,  without  charge,  every 
Friday  and  Saturday  afternoon.  The  Oooncil  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts,  to  whom  the  public  are 
indebted  for  the  foundation  of  this  institution, 
are  (says  the  journal  mentioned)  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  the  success  of  their  labours  must  be 
satisfactory  to  the  lovers  of  art.  Their  diffi- 
culties have  been  considerable,  but  by  persevering 
energy  they  have  been  surmounted,  and  the  art. 
gallery  being  once  established,  it  will  grow  in 
favour  until  the  colonists  feel  proud  of  their 
national  collection  of  pictures.  To  the  unwearied 
efforts  of  Messrs,  E.  L.  Montedore  and  E.  Dn 
Faur,  the  present  results  are  mainly  to  be  attri- 
bnted,  Parliamentary  grants  in  aid  of  the 
purchase  of  pictures  have  been  voted  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  and  the  appropriation 
of  the  money  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  and  Messrs.  E.  L.  Monteflore, 
J.  B..  Fairfax,  and  E,  Du  Fauras  trustees  for  the 
formation  of  this  national  institution.  The 
original  grant  was  5001.;  subsequently  500Z.  were 
voted  for  the  same  object,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Watson,  M.L.A.,  1,0001.  were  voted  to  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  a portion  of  which  the  connoil 
agreed  to  expend  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  for 
the  National  Gallery.  Out  of  the  drst  500Z. 
available,  six  paintings  were  procured,  being  by 
T.  W.  Kichardson,  Paul  Naftel,  0.  W,  Bnerley, 
J.  W.  Whymper,  J.  H.  Mole,  and  H.  Brittan 
Willie. 

French  Oavriers  and  American  Work- 
men.— The  dflegates  sent  by  the  artisans  of 
Paris  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  have  had 
a dinner  given  to  them,  which  600  persons 
attended.  M.  Desmoulins,  secretary  of  the 
delegates,  gave  a summary  of  what  they  had 
observed,  aud  declared  that  unless  France 
developed  technical  education  she  would  lose 
her  industrial  superiority.  M.  Daniel,  delegate 
of  the  ehoemakere,  followed  him  in  a speech 
showing  that  he  had  found  the  United  States 
less  of  a wurking.man’e  paradise  than  be  bad 
im^ined  it.  He  remarked:  — “There  are, 
strictly  speaking,  no  American  artisans.  All  the 
artisans  of  America  are  the  expatriated  of  other 
countries,  who  have  carried  their  industry 
thither.  lu  that  great  American  Republic,  so 
muob  vaunted  by  our  politicians,  we  found  what 
is  seen  everywhere  at  home,  the  same  economical 
position  for  the  workman,  capital  being  there  as 
much  the  master  as  in  France.  In  America 
workmen  have  every  possible  liberty,  and  there 
are  more  schools  than  with  us  ; but  if  negro 
slavery  has  been  abolished,  that  does  not  prevent 
white  slavery  from  existing  in  all  its  rigour.  In 
spite  of  all  the  methods  of  teaching,  schools, 
libraries,  and  universities,  to  be  found  in  America, 
the  workman  is  ignorant.  He  has  every  liberty, 
but  he  does  not  make  use  of  it.  The  reason  is 
that  he  is  forced  to  work  fifteen  hoars  a day  in 
order  to  live  miserably.” 

Fall  of  a Tannel. — The  new  line  of  exten- 
sion  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  system  from 
Bisbopsgate  to  Aldgate  was  the  scene  of  a 
shocking  accident  on  Wednesday  last,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  two,  if  not  three,  men,  and  serious 
injury  to  others.  The  carrying  out  of  the  ex. 
tension  has  been  intrusted  to  Messrs.  Lucas  & 
Aird,  and  a great  part  of  the  tunnel  has  been 
finished.  The  line  runs  from  the  Bisbopsgate 
station  in  Liverpool-street  across  Biebopsgate- 
street  to  the  eastern  side  of  Houndsditch,  and 
the  work  of  tilting  the  rubble,  on  the  top  of  the 
brick  tunnel,  has  been  going  on  at  that  point  of 
the  line  running  beneath  Cavendish  - court, 
Houndsditch.  About  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon  a horse  and  cart  were  upon  the  top  of  the 
tunnel  at  the  last-mentioned  point,  when  the 
brickwork  suddenly  gave  way  and  about  20 
yards  of  the  tunnel  fell  in,  carrying  with  it  the 
horse,  cart,  and  the  driver.  Neither  of  the 
three  was  injured,  but  unfortunately  some  ten 
or  twelve  men  were  at  work  immediately  under 
the  part  that  fell.  In  an  instant  the  whole  of 
the  poor  fellows  were  struck  down  by  the  mass 
of  brick  and  rubble.  Two  men  were  found  to  be 
dead,  and  six  so  frightfully  hurt  that  no  hopes 
were  given  of  their  nltimate  recovery.  The 
sufferers  are  all  bricklayers. 

Holland  and  her  Colonies. — The  Dutch 
Colonial  Department  have  determined  on  im. 
proving  the  harbour  of  Batavia,  Isle  of  Java. 
A Dutch  firm,  a French  firm,  and  an  English 
firm  sent  in  tenders.  We  understand  the  Dutch 
Government  have  selected  that  of  the  English 
firm,  Le  Fevre  & Co. 


The  Birmingham  Improvement  Scheme 
and  Artisans'  Dwellings.— By  the  provisions 
of  the  Artisans’, Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  it  is 
enacted  that  the  local  authority,  on  proceeding 
to  carry  out  improvements,  shall  provide  for  the 
accommodation  of  at  least  as  many  persons  of 
the  working  classes  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
displaced  within  the  condemned  area,  such 
accommodation  to  be  provided  within  the  area 
itself  or  in  its  vicinity,  unless  there  are  special 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  The  provisional  order 
for  the  Birmingham  Improvement  Scheme  also 
stipulates  that  only  so  much  of  the  areas  shall 
be  cleared  of  buildings  at  one  time  as  will  suffice 
to  provide  accommodation  for  at  least  500  of  the 
persons  to  be  displaced,  no  farther  clearances 
to  be  made  until  these  are  provided  for.  The 
Birmingham  Gazette  states  that  these  matters 
have  recently  engaged  the  special  attention  of 
the  Improvement  Committee,  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a plot  of  gronnd 
three  acres  in  extent,  at  present  unbuilt  upon, 
within  an  easy  distance  of  any  part  of  the  con- 
demned area,  and  upon  which  bnildiog  could  at 
, once  take  place,  and  proceed  pari  passu  with  the 
work  of  demolition.  Miss  Ryland,  who  has 
already  done  much  for  Birmingham,  has  indi. 
oated  her  wish  to  materially  assist  in  the  erection 
of  houses  for  the  working  classes. 

The  Hew  Street  from  Shoreditch  to 
Ozford-street. — On  Monday  last  another  sec- 
tioB  of  the  new  main  thoroughfare  from  New 
Oxford-street  to  Shoreditch,  now  in  course  of 
construction  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
was  opened  to  the  public.  The  portion  of  this 
new  street  is  sitnate  between  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch  (opposite  Commeroial.atreet)  and  Taber- 
naole  square,  Old-street,  and  is  about  2,000  ft. 
in  length  and  60  ft.  wide,  the  carriage-way  being 
formed  of  granite  and  the  footways  of  York 
stone.  A portion  only  of  the  street  is  at  present 
available  for  carriage  traffic.  Ic  forms  a part  of 
the  new  thoroughfare  from  Shoreditch  to  New 
Oxford-street,  now  in  progress  at  a cost  of  nearly 
a million.  Old-street  will  be  widened  on  the 
North  side,  and  Wilderness-row  was  widened  and 
opened  in  May,  1875;  a new  road  will  be  formed 
from  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  to  Farringdon- 
road,  near  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions  House,  and 
auotber  new  road  to  Liquorpond. street,  which 
will  be  widened,  as  well  as  Ohristopber-street, 
King’s-road,  and  Theobald’s-road.  A communi- 
oation  has  been  opened  from  Glonoester-streeb 
aod  Kingsgate-street  to  Veruou-place  and  New 
Oxford-aireet.  A wrought-iron  girder  bridge  to 
carry  the  new  street  over  the  Metropolitan  Rail, 
way  at  Farringdon-road  has  been  completed,  at 
a cost  of  18,2501, 

A Suggested  Street  Improvement  in  the 
City. — “ A Minorite,”  in  a letter  to  the  Daily 
News,  says : — “ Will  you  allow  me  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  City  of  London  to  a scheme  which 
appears  to  me  to  have  all  the  constituents  to 
cause  it  to  be  favourably  received,  not  only  by 
the  above  Boards,  but  by  the  general  body  of 
business  men  p Before  making  the  connexion 
between  the  District  and  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
ways,  would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  making  a good  wide  street  from  the 
eastern  end  of  Cannon-street,  through  Eastcheap, 
Tower-street,  over  Tower-hill,  to  the  south  end 
of  the  Minories  ? I would  suggest  that  the  new 
street  should  not  stop  there,  but  continue  its 
course  to  meet  the  Commercial-road  at  the  end 
of  Alie-street : this  would  give  a good  broadway 
from  Blackwall  to  Westminster;  the  two  rail- 
ways mentioned  could  join  by  using  the  new 
street,  as  they  have  done  under  the  Embankment. 
Such  a street  would  much  relieve  the  already 
overburdened  streets  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
open  a good  broad  passage  from  East  to  West. 
The  proposal  to  erect  a bridge  at  Tower-bill 
should  carry  some  weight  in  the  consideration 
of  these  suggestions.  If  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  get  the  bridge,  unless  we  have  some  good  wide 
approaches  to  it  we  may  suffer  from  the  block, 
ings  such  as  affect  the  passage  over  London 
Bridge.” 

The  Gibbon  Wakefield  Bust,  sculptured 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  A.R.A.,  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  corridor  of  the  Colonial  Office  on 
a bracket,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 
“ Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  author  of  the  “Art 
of  Colonisation,”  born  in  London  20th  March, 
1796,  died  at  Wellington  (N.Z.)  16th  May,  1862. 
To  commemorate  his  statesmanlike  qualities  and 
disinterested  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Empire,  bis  friends  and  admirers  have  presented 
Ibis  host  to  the  Colonial  Office.” 


The  Ascent  of  Steep  Railway  Gradients 
by  Locomotives.  — With  reference  to  the 
experiments  carried  out  on  the  High  Peak 
Railway,  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company,  in  Derbyshire,  mentioned  in  the 
Builder  last  week,  we  learn  from  the  Derby 
Rporter  that  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  Mr.  Handysides’  system  is  to  fix  the  loco- 
motive  to  the  rails ; and,  for  the  ascent  of 
the  incline,  to  convert  it  into  a stationary  engine. 
At  the  back  of  the  locomotive  a horizontal  drum 
is  fixed,  round  which  a steel  wire  rope  ia  coiled. 
The  drum  is  rotated  by  separate  cylinders.  Oa 
each  side  of  the  engiDe  framing  is  suspended  a 
self-acting  gripping  strut.  These,  when  pressed 
by  levers,  clasp  the  sides  of  the  rail  firmly,  and 
so  fix  the  engine  in  its  position,  and  render  it 
stationary.  The  engine  is  of  light  construction, 
which  involves  a saving  in  the  weight  to  be 
moved,  and  in  the  weight  of  rail  and  general 
oonstruotion  of  the  permanent  way ; but  the 
essential  novelty  is  the  use  of  an  effective  brake 
to  give  great  power  in  arresting  speed  in  the 
descent,  and  particularly  in  fixing  the  engine  ia 
the  ascent,  then  taming  the  steam  into  the 
cylinders  which  produce  the  revolution  of  the 
drum,  and  drawing  op  the  load  by  the  steel  wire 
rope. 

Cleansing  Old  Iron  Water  Pipes  at 
Elgin. — A short  time  ago  the  commissioners  of 
Elgin  resolved  to  cleanse  the  old  iron  water, 
pipes,  and  relay  them  in  those  parts  of  the  town 
where  they  would  be  of  use.  The  first  portion 
of  the  pipes  (which  bad  been  in  the  gronnd  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  were  much  in* 
crusted)  has  now  been  cleaned.  The  process 
was  gone  through  at  New  Elgin,  where  a rough 
furnace  was  erected  to  meet  the  object  in  view. 
The  pipes,  two  at  a time,  were  laid  into  the 
furnace,  and  sabjected  to  an  intense  beat  for 
about  half  an  hour.  The  action  of  the  heat 
loosened  the  incrustation  of  the  pipes,  and  when 
the  pipes  were  lifted  out  of  the  furnace  the 
greater  portion  of  it  at  once  fell  off.  Tfao  most 
troublesome  portion  of  the  work,  however,  re- 
mained to  be  done.  The  pipes  had  to  be  cleaned 
with  a spring  aoraper,  made  to  exactly  fit  the 
size  of  the  pipe.  After  undergoing  this  work, 
the  pipe  was  allowed  to  cool  till  it  was  in  a fit  con- 
dition to  be  dipped  into  a “ well  ” some  12  ft.  deep, 
containing  Smith’s  patent  solution,  where  it 
remained  for  nearly  a minute;  after  which  it  was 
taken  out,  aod  presented  all  the  appearances  of  a 
new  pipe.  By  the  adoption  of  this  process  the 
town  will,  it  is  said,  be  3001.  richer  than  if  the 
old  pipes  bad  been  sold  as  mere  metal,  and  new 
pipes  bought  to  replace  them. 

Proposed  Railway  for  Cranbrook.  — A 
numerously  attended  meeting  of  inhabitants  of 
Cranbrook  and  neighbouring  parishes  was  held 
at  the  yestry-hall  last  week,  in  rosponse  to  a 
notice  inviting  the  presence  of  all  who  were 
favonrable  to  the  projeot  of  making  a light  rail, 
way  from  Paddook-wood  to  Cranbrook.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Hardy,  M.P.,  presided,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  address  said, — One  respect  in  which  this 
scheme  differed  from  the  old  one  was,  that  it 
would  have  a station  brought  into  the  town  of 
Cranbrook,  instead  of  stopping  at  Hartley. 
They  must  judge  for  themselves  whether  a rail- 
way would  be  an  advantage  to  them,  and,  if  so, 
the  main  point  then  would  be  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  find  a portion  of  the  cost  which 
would  be  incurred  in  its  oonatrootion.  The  coat 
would  be  probably  100,0001.,  or  rather  less.  Mr. 
Butler,  engineer,  said  it  Avas  proposed  to  com- 
mence the  line  at  Paddock  Wood  Station,  passing 
thence  through  the  villages  of  Brenchley  and 
Horsmonden,  between  Lamberhurat  and  Goud- 
hnrst,  and  terminating  near  the  brewery  in  Cran- 
brook. Its  length  would  be  thirteen  miles.  A 
resolution  pledging  the  meeting  to  cordially 
support  the  project  was  carried  unanimously. 

[ Building  Operations  at  Portobello.— It  is 
I stated  that  a second  skating-rink  is  about  to  be 
erected  iu  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh.  The  site- 
is  at  the  foot  of  Bath-street,  and  the  building  will 
front  the  promenade,  Bath-street,  and  Bath- 
place.  The  rink  will  be  on  the  first  floor,  access 
to  it  being  obtained  by  a staircase  at  the  angle 
of  the  building ; it  will  be  about  100  ft.  in  length 
by  70  ft.  wide;  lighted  from  the  ends,  sides, and 
roof.  The  plana  are  being  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Sutherland  & Walker,  architects.  The  ground 
attached  to  the  mansion-house  known  as  Ramsay 
Lodge  is,  it  is  stated,  shortly  to  be  opened  up  for 
feuing  purposes.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  out  several 
streets  having  access  from  Bath -street  and 
Ramsay-lane.  The  fening  plans  are  in  coarse  of 
preparation  by  the  above-named  arobiteots. 
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Tenders  for  Fainting’  at  Southampton. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Soatbampton  Town  Coanoil, 
on  the  30th  nit.,  the  Cemetery  Committee 
reported  that  Mr.  Lemon  (the  borough  surveyor) 
had  named  65J.  as  hia  protecting  estimate  for 
certain  painting  at  the  cemetery.  The  following 
tendera  were  received  : — 

Browning £05  0 0! 

Comport  65  10  0 

Penny  63  12  6 

Sims  45  13  0 

Dogerel  40  0 0 

Pardey 27  0 0 ! 

The  committee  recommended  that  Mr.  Parley’s 
tender  be  accepted,  the  work  to  be  done  according 
to  tha  specification  prepared.  Some  disousaion 
CDBued  on  the  propriety  of  accepting  Pardey’a 
tender,  it  being  nrged,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
he  muBt  have  made  a mistake,  and  that  the  work 
would  be  “ scamped,”  and,  on  the  other,  that  the 
surveyor  would  be  responsible  for  the  due  per. 
formance  of  the  contract,  and  that,  the  tender 
being  submitted,  the  council  had  no  right  to 
assume  that  the  man  did  not  know  what  he  was 
about,  and  would  not  do  the  work  properly. 
The  proposition  was  carried. 

A BiClic  of  Old  Iiondou.  — An  interesting 
relic  of  old  London  (the  Athencewn  says),  miss- 
ing, according  to  Maitland’s  testimony,  during 
more  than  150  years,  has  just  been  discovered, 
during  the  demolition,  previously  to  rebuilding,  of 
the  premises,  No.  23,  formerly  25,  Pudding-lane, 
near  the  Monument.  This  is  an  inscribed  stone, 
found  face  downwards,  in  a pavement,  formerly 
of  a back  yard  of  the  house  in  question,  which, 
at  a comparatively  recent  period,  has  been  floored 
over.  The  stone  seems  not  to  have  been  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  was  probably  removed  from 
its  original  place  very  shortly  after  it  was  set  up. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows: — ‘‘Here  by  ye 
Permission  of  (H)eaven,  Hell  broke  loose  npon 
this  Protestant  City  from  the  Malicious  hearts 
of  barbarous  Papists,  by  ye  band  of  their  Agent 
Hubert,  who  confessed,  and  on  ye  Ruines  of  this 
Place  d6olare(d)  the  Fact,  for  which  he  was 
hanged,  (vizt)  th(a)b  here  began  that  dredfull 
Fire,  which  is  de(8)oribed  and  perpetuated  on 
and  by  the  (n)eighboariDg  Pillar,  Erected  Anno 
16S(  ) (i)n  the  Majoritie  of  Sr  Patie(nc)e  Ward 

A Chapel  for  Sale. — On  Thursday  in  last  week 
Mr.  JenkioBOD  put  up  for  sale  by  auction,  at  the 
Mart,  the  old  proprietary  chapel, situated  in  Monb- 
pelier-Btreet,  Kuightsbridge.  The  auctioneer, 
in  stating  the  nature  of  the  property,  said  the 
building  was  estimated  to  seat  1,000  persons, 
with  an  excellent  organ,  and  an  appropriate 
chaucel.  The  chapel  was  a proprietary  one,  and 
occnpied  the  large  area  of  6,500  square  feet.  If 
any  of  the  clergy  he  saw  present  were  inclined 
to  purchase  he  would  remind  them  that  this 
might  prove  a much  more  eligible  investment 
than  an  advowaon,  for  with  the  latter  it  might  be 
a long  time  before  possession  could  be  obtained, 
and  then  the  income  was  fixed  ; but  in  the  case 
of  Brompton  Chapel  immediate  possession  wonld 
be  given,  and  a popular  clergyman  might  secure 
a continually  increasing  income.  The  first  bid 
was  4,0001.,  which  rose  to  6,0001.,  npon  which  a 
clergyman  who  was  present  made  an  advance  of 
1001.  The  auctioneer  said  the  6,1001.  was  below 
the  sum  fixed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the 
property  was  open  to  sale  by  private  contract. 

Overcrowding  at  Malton.— At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Malton  Local  Board  of  Health, 
on  the  30c.h  ult , the  nuisanoe  inspector  under 
the  Sanitary  Authority  reported  the  existence  of 
typhoid  fever  in  a cottage  owned  by  Earl  Fitz- 
william.  His  report  stated  that  the  cottage  was 
very  mncb  overcrowded,  there  being  only  two 
bedrooms,  and  in  one  of  these  four  danghters,  of 
the  respective  ages  of  18,  11,  7,  and  5,  and  two 
sons,  17  and  12  years  of  age,  were  nightly  sleep- 
ing. The  house,  he  said,  was  very  clean,  but 
much  too  small  for  the  inmates,  eight  in 
number ; and  he  added  that  it  had  been  stated 
ihe  boy  who  had  the  fever  had  contracted  it  by 
bathing  in  the  Derwent,  as  he  had  several  times 
gone  iu  near  where  two  drains  emptied  them, 
selves  into  the  river.  Dr.  Young,  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  also  reported  two  more  cases  of 
overcrowding  at  Norton,  where  he  said  there 
were  two  families  of  seven  persona  each  occu- 
pying  only  two  rooms.  The  Board  gave  in- 
structions for  the  abatement  of  the  evil. 

The  Indian  Public  Works  Department. 
Tce  Bombay  Gazette  states  that  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  is  said  to  have  prepared  a scheme  for  the 
xeorganination  of  the  Public  Works  Department, 
which  is  to  come  into  force  about  next  December^ 


Rust  Cement  for  Water  and  Steam 
Pipes. — The  Biigin^er  says  the  following  is  a rust 
cement  for  water  and  steam  pipes  : — Make  a stiff 
paste  with  two  parts  sal-ammoniac,  thirty-five 
pares  iron  borings,  one  part  sulphur,  and  water, 
and  drive  it  into  the  joint  with  a chisel;  or,  to 
two  parts  sal-ammoniac  and  one  part  flowers  of 
sulphur,  add  sixty  parts  of  iron  chips,  and  mix 
the  whole  with  water  to  which  one-sixth  part 
vinegar  or  a little  sulpburio  acid  is  added. 
Another  cement  is  made  by  mixing  100  parts  of 
bright  iron  filings  or  fine  chips  or  boriugs  with 
one  part  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  and  moistening 
with  urine ; when  thus  prepared,  force  it  into 
the  joint.  It  will  prove  serviceable  under  the 
action  of  fire.  All  the  above  parts  are  by 
weight. 

Excavation  of  a Tumulus  in  Scotland. — 
An  ancient  tumnlns,  known  as  the  ” Gask  Hill,” 
situated  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  village 
of  the  Collessie,  was  opened  a few  days  ago  by 
workmen  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
curator  of  the  Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh. 
The  tumulus,  which  is  of  an  irregularly  ovoid 
shape,  measures  about  120  ft.  in  its  longer 
diameter,  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  100  ft. 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  centre  rises  fully  12  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Openings  were 
made  at  the  south  and  north  extremities,  and 
carried  inwards  towards  the  centre,  but  owing 
to  the  great  mass  of  material  to  be  removed, 
only  about  a fourth  of  the  work  was  aocom- 
plisbed. 

Exhibition  of  Engravings  in  Brussels. 
On  the  Ist  inst.  the  )King  and  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  opened  the  Exhibition  of  Etchings  at 
the  Brussels  Artistic  and  Literary  Club.  Their 
Majesties  were  received  by  M.  Vervoost,  presi- 
dent,  and  the  committee  of  the  clnb,  and  by  the 
committee  of  the  International  Society  of  Aqua- 
fortists. Sir  Savile  Lumley,  English  Minister, 
and  president  of  the  society,  himself  an  amateur 
in  the  art,  and  an  exhibitor,  addressed  their 
Majesties  in  a brief  speech.  Several  French 
artists  have  exhibited,  as  well  as  those  from 
Holland  and  Germany,  and  it  is  said  that  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  is  the  lion  of 
the  Exhibition.  The  engravings  are  more  than 
500  in  number. 

filitford  Church. — On  Sunday,  the  27t.h  of 
August,  a large  Munich  window  was  unveiled  to 
a crowded  congregation  in  the  above  fine  old 
church.  The  window  is  a doable  lancet,  con- 
tainiog  in  one  light  the  subject  of  the  "Holy 
Women  at  the  Tomb  and  in  the  other  that  of 
our  Lord’s  "Ascension.”  Thewindow  (thegiftof 
Mrs.  Wm.  Mitford)  is  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
Captain  Wm.  Mitford,  late  of  H.M.’s  73rd  Regi. 
ment,  and  of  Colonel  W.  Vernon  Mitford. 
Amongst  the  group  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
“Ascension”  has  been  introduced  the  portrait  of 
Captain  Wm.  Mitford.  Those  most  interested 
in  the  work  think  it  reflects  great  credit  on 
Messrs.  Mayer,  to  whom  the  design  and  execution 
were  entrusted. 

The  New  York  Court-house  that  Kills. — 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Bar  in  the  Superior  Court,  to  take  action  on 
the  death  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Monell,  the 
Hon.  Noah  Davis,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
presided,  said  he  thought  that  Chief  Justice 
Monell  owed  his  death  to  " discharging  his  duties 
(under  oircumatanoes  which  no  judge  should  be 
called  upon  to  endure)  in  this  building, — in  an 
air  unfit  fur  baman  beings,  and  certain,  in  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  to  produce  fatal  results. 
We  call  this  the  providence  of  God,  but  it  is  the 
improvidence  of  man;  and  many  have  experi- 
enced the  evil  effects  of  the  malaria  which  lurks 
in  the  walls  of  the  building.” 

A Tribute  to  the  Home  Secretary. — On 
the  Slst  ult.  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow 
resolved  to  confer  the  freedom  of  the  city  on 
Mr.  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary,  in  recognition 
of  bis  labours  in  dealing  with  important  and 
delicate  questions  affecting  the  rights,  duties, 
and  obligations  of  labour,  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  towns,  and  the  re-organisation  of 
various  departments  of  public  administration, 
with  the  view  of  securing  greater  economy  and 
efficiency. 

Trade  TTnions  and  Friendly  Societies. — 

By  the  recent  Act  on  trade  unions  (39  and  40 
Vic.,  0.  22)  trade  unions,  whether  registered  or 
not,  which  insare  or  pay  money  on  tbe  death  of 
a child  under  ten  years  of  age,  are  brought 
within  the  provisions  of  section  26  of  the 
Friendly  Societies’  Act,  1875. 


Halifax  Congress  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archseological  Association. — The  excellent 
programme  prepared  for  this  Congress  by  the 
hon,  secs.,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
contained  a full  schedule  of  the  masons’  marks 
to  be  found  on  Halifax  Church.  Arabic  numerals 
on  an  accompanying  plan  of  the  church  show 
where  the  various  marks  occur.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  find  this  example  followed.  We  shall 
give  a report  of  the  proceedings  next  week. 

The  Wrexham  Exhibition  and  the 
Working  Classes. — It  is  satisfactory  (says  a 
Liverpool  paper)  to  learn  that  the  efforts  of  the 
promoters  of  this  exhibition  are  being  heartily 
seconded  by  the  pnblio.  Nearly  20,000  persona 
passed  tbrongb  the  turnstiles  last  week,  and  there 
is  a steady  increase  of, visitors  daily.  The  railway 
companies  have  consented  to  lower  their  fares  to 
visitors  to  the  exhibition.  Many  large  employers 
of  labour  are  taking  advantage  of  this  to  send 
their  workmen. 

Great  Fire  in  Canada. — A telegram  from 
Montreal  states  that  a great  fire  broke  out  on 
Sunday  last  at  St.  Hyacinthe.  Commencing  in 
the  west  end,  it  spread  through  and  completely 
destroyed  the  main  and  three  parallel  streets  of 
the  town.  The  post-office,  the  market,  the  court- 
house,  three  banks,  several  factories,  and  eighty 
stores,  together  with  500  other  buildings,  are 
entirely  burned  down.  A hundred  families  are 
rendered  homeless  by  the  catastrophe.  The  loss 
is  roughly  estimated  at  §2,000,000. 

The  Viaduct,  Carlisle. — Rapid  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  construction  of  this  viaduct. 
The  retaining-walls  of  the  incline  to  James- 
street  are  now  np;  those  of  the  main  structure 
are  far  advanced  ; and  the  palling  down  of  the 
long-debated  property  of  Messrs.  Mounsey,  on 
Bush  Brow,  has  prepared  the  way  for  active 
operations  on  the  east  side  of  the  railway. 
Messrs.  Ward  & Co.,  tbe  contractors,  are 
simultaneouBly  pushing  on  vigorously  with  the 
construction  of  the  new  Nelson  Bridge. 

Sheerness. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  first 
elementary  school  to  be  built  by  the  Mioster-in. 
Sbeppey  School  Board  was  laid  on  tbe  23rd  nit. 
in  the  village  of  Minster,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Foley, 
This  school  is  the  smallest  of  three  that  are 
about  to  be  erected  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Board’s  architect, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  to  accommodate 
1,000  children,  the  other  two  being  situated  in 
Sheerness. 

Who  is  Responsible  ? — The  Alhenxuyn  tells 
a striking  story,  which,  if  true,  shows  that  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster  are  in 
irresponsible  hands.  It  relates  bow  that  an 
eminent  artist,  from  whom  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment  have  already  received  considerable  benefits, 
was  just  in  time,  tbe  other  day,  to  procure  the 
suspension,  if  not  total  stoppage,  of  operations 
likely  to  terminate  in  paioting  the  whole  exterior 
of  the  edifice ! 

Foplar  Wood  alleged  to  be  Fireproof. — 
The  Garden  says: — Many  despise  poplar  as  a 
timber,  but  it  has  one  golden  property — it  will 
not  burn.  Some  years  ago  a factory  at  Notting. 
ham  took  fire  on  the  second  floor,  and  burned  to 
the  top  furiously,  bub  not  downward ; althongh 
the  floors  lay  a yard  thick  with  hot  clinkers  and 
melted  machinery,  yet  it  did  not  get  downwards, 
because  the  floors  were  of  poplar. 

Fin  Factories  in  the  United  States. — The 
old,  though  perhaps  bootless,  question, — " Where 
do  all  the  pins  go  to  ?”  is  recalled  by  the  state- 
ment in  an  American  paper  that  there  are  now 
eight  pin  factories  in  the  United  States,  which 
make  47,000,000  pins  daily.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  importation  of  pins  reaches  25,000,000  daily. 
As  these  are  sold,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  72,000,000 
pins  are  lost  daily,  or  50,000  every  minute ! 

Free  Fablic  Library  for  Plymouth. — 
On  the  30th  ult.  the  Earl  of  Morley  presided  at 
tbe  inauguration  of  a free  public  library,  said  to 
be  tbe  first  opened  in  the  district.  A oommo- 
diouB  suite  of  rooms,  which  formerly  constituted 
tbe  Guildhall  of  tbe  town,  has  been  devoted  to 
the  purpose,  and  a naoleua  of  5,000  volumes 
collected. 

Steam  Locomotion  for  Tramways. — The 
works  belonging  to  tbe  Tramcar  Construction 
Company  at  Greenwich  have  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  Messrs.  Merryweather  & Sons,  the 
fire-engine  makers,  as  a branch  establishment 
for  the  production  of  their  patent  steam  tramway 
locomotives,  which,  we  are  informed,  they  are 
turning  out  at  the  rate  of  three  per  week. 
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The  Demand  of  India 
for  Public  Works  and 
the  Practical  Answer. 

JE  railways  the , best 
mode  of  commaaicatioQ 
forpoor  aod  undeveloped 
coantries  ? No  question 
has  a more  direct  inte- 
rest  for  England  at  the 
present  time  than  this. 
It  concerns  the  work- 
man, the  engineer,  the 
capitalist  directly;  it 
concerns  the  consutner 
hardly  leas  directly. 
The  satisfactory  sola, 
tion  of  the  question  will 
involve  the  decision  of 
a subject  which  most, 
before  long,  force  itself 
into  prominence, — viz., 
the  economic  value  of 
the  mineral  traffic  of 
railways  in  countries 
like  our  own.  But  the 
region  where  the  real 
is  our  Indian  Empire. 
The  want  of  communications  in  India,  despite 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  rail- 
ways, is  a crying  and  monstrous  evil.  Wheat 
is  at  the  present  moment,  if  we  may  rely 
on  the  statement  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  selling 
at  sixpence  a bushel  in  Central  India.  This 
statement  has  been  contradicted,  but  the  Friejid 
of  India  states  that  in  May  last  wheat  was 
selling  at  Gs.  per  quarter  180  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta. To  bring  that  wheat  to  the  coast  costs 
three  times  as  much  as  it  would  do  to  carry  it 
from  the  ports  to  England.  For  that  reason,  we 
leave  the  cereals  of  our  own  territory  to  find 
neither  market  nor  encouragement  for  their  pro- 
duction, while  we  are  paying  some  20  millions 
par  annum  to  America  for  grain  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  which  we  thus  waste.  We  may 
well  inquire  whether  this  state  of  things  is  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  until  we  can  afford  to  lay 
oat  16,0001.  a mile  on  railways  long  and  nume- 
rous enough  to  make  an  outlet  for  this  rich  agri- 
cultural produce. 

The  compiler  of  the  official  statement  of  the 
moral  and  material  progress  of  India  during  the 
years  1873-74  (the  last  published)  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  give  any  exact  statement  as  to 
the  railway  works  executed  during  that  year, 
the  whole  subjeot  of  oommunioations  ” occn- 
pying  less  than  a single  page  of  the  return.  In 
the  statemont  of  the  preceding  year  the  lines 
open  are  returned  at  5,872  miles  of  railway, 
having  cost  about  97,000,0001.,  giving  an  average 
expenditure  of  16,5361.  a mile.  Oq  this  outlay 
the  gross  receipts  were  6,742,000i.,  and  the  ex- 
penses, 3,557,0001.;  giving  a net  income  of 
3,185,0001.,  or  a profit  of  3'28  per  cent.  To 
make  up  the  guaranteed  rate  of  interest  the 
Goverament  had  to  advance  the  sum  of 


1,428,4421.  in  the  year  in  question.  The  working 
expenditure  amounted  to  53  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts,  which  compares  favourably  with 
the  nearest  subject  of  comparison  at  home.  The 
Irish  railways  in  1874  earned  a gross  revenue 
of  1,1861.  per  mile,  57  per  cent,  of  which  was 
spent  in  working.  The  gross  returns  of  the 
Indian  lines  averaged  1,1491.  per  mile,  with  a 
working  rate  of  53  per  cent.  But  as  we  find 
that  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  Oude  and  Bohil- 
kund  Railway,  523  miles  of  which  are  open,  for 
1872-73,  were  only  55,5021.,  mainly  made  up 
from  carriage  of  third-class  pasaengars,  and  of 
food,  grain,  seeds,  timber,  salt,  and  artillery 
stores,  the  prospect  of  a speedy  return  for 
outlay  on  the  oommauioations  needed  to  give 
an  outlet  for  agricultural  produce  is  not 
brilliant. 

Such  being  on  the  one  hand  the  want  of  com. 
munication,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  small 
return  for  that  costly  convenience  of  populous 
countries, — the  ordinary  railway, — it  is  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  Government  of  India  have 
not  directed  more  syetematio  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  cheap  and  ready  service  of 
water  communication.  It  is  not  possible  to 
extract  the  existing  facts  as  to  the  actual  water 
system  of  India  from  the  Blue  Book.  They  are 
not  given.  The  question  of  irrigation  is  much 
mixed  up  with  that  of  navigation  ; and  although 
the  two  requisites  may  be,  in  many  instances, 
combined,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
ascertain  the  cost  and  the  returns  of  each  of  the 
two  services  apart.  The  whole  outlay  on  the 
Bengal  canals  during  1873  was  20,8281.,  and  the 
income  38,1451.,  showing,  the  report  adds,  the 
existence  of  a great  and  increasing  traffic.  When 
we  add  that  there  are  two  steam  navigation 
companies  running  steamers  on  the  Irawadi, 
which  make  sixty  trips  in  the  year,  and  that 
there  are  also  19,400  boats  employed  in  the 
Irawadi  travelling  trade,  we  have  pretty  well 
exhausted  all  the  positive  information  as  to  this 
highly-important  subject  which  is  communicated 
in  the  report.  The  statement  for  1873-74  is 
silent  as  to  water  traffic.  Most  of  the  new  roads 
have  been  undertaken  with  the  view  of  forming 
feeders  to  the  railways.  But  when  we  glance  at 
the  map  of  India,  and  observe  the  enormous 
areas  which  are  only  fringed  by  railways,  either 
open  or  in  course  of  construction,  we  find  but 
little  ground  for  encouragement.  Prom  the 
Great  Indian  Feninsula  Railway,  a line  drawn 
to  the  eastward,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  course  of  the  route,  measures  the  breadth 
of  an  area  of  more  than  350,000  square  miles  of 
country  nnpierced  by  railways,  and  for  which 
the  affluents  and  channels  of  the  Mahanadi,  the 
Godaveri,  the  Krishna,  and  smaller  rivers  alone 
can  be  expected  to  open  practicable  commercial 
rentes  for  more  decades  of  years  than  we  can 
count.  In  Rajputana,  Central  India,  Mysore, 
the  south  of  Madras,  and  the  long  extent  of 
British  Burmah,  the  broad  bands  of  inaccessible 
space  are  but  little  inferior  in  extent  to  the 
central  provinces.  Although  for  political  and 
military  purposes,  and  to  some  extent  com- 


mercially, the  great  Indian  lines  are  of  the 
ntmost  importance  by  way  of  holding  the 
country ; at  the  same  time  as  a means 
of  developing  its  roaouroes,  and  finding  outlet 
for  its  productions,  they  are  contemptibly  and 
ridiculously  disproportionate.  The  area  of 
England  and  Wales  is  58,320  square  English 
miles.  This  area  was  served,  at  the  end  of  1874, 
by  11,622  miles  of  railway, — a length  whiob 
allows  a mile  of  railway  to  nearly  every  five 
square  miles  of  country.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  had  4,138  miles  of  inland  navigation ; 
20,636  miles  of  turnpike-roads;  and  106,573 
miles  of  highways  ; making  in  all  141,969  miles 
of  oommauioation  by  land  and  water  ; while  our 
ooast.line  is  estimated  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  at 

3.000  miles  of  additional  waterway.  The  twelve 
provinces  of  British  India  oontain  a total  area  of 
943,406  square  miles,  with  a mean  density  of 
popnlation  of  204  souls  per  mile  against  254  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  railway  accommoda- 
tion  provided  we  have  seen  to  be  16,419  miles,  or 
one  mile  for  every  160  square  miles  ; that  is  to 
say,  a thirty-seoond  part  of  the  English  pro- 
vision. Neither  the  statement  of  moral  and 
material  progress,  nor  Mr.  Thornton’s  volume  on 
Indian  Public  Works,  enables  ns  to  form  any 
conoeptioD,  however  vague,  of  the  length  of  the 
internal  roads  and  waterways  of  India.  But 
when  we  regard  the  density  of  the  popnlation, 
which  rises  in  Oadh  to  469  souls  per  square 
mile,  and  the  fertility  of  which  the  soil  is  capable, 
when  duly  irrigated,  we  seem  to  ourselves  to 
resemble  the  helpless  savages  who  scratch  a few 
handfuls  of  coal-dust  from  an  ontorop,  as  com- 
pared  to  the  bold  and  experienced  miners  who 
plunge  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  extract 
the  wealth  of  a 50.ft.  seam. 

Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  of  whom  it  is  justly 
remarked  by  Mr.  Thornton,  " few  Englishmen 
are  better  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  benefactors 
to  India,”  does  not  speak  without  the  great 
authority  due  to  saocessful  experience.  It  is 
now  more  than  forty  years  since  he  was  appointed 
to  the  post  of  civil  engineer  in  Tanjore.  The 
soil  of  this  district,  naturally  a poor  light  sand, 
has  been  fertilised  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
water  of  theCauvery;  the  distributiou  of  which 
iu  a maze  of  ramifying  streamlets  was  com- 
menced, it  is  said,  by  the  Hindoo  Rajah  Veranum, 
in  the  second  or  third  century  of  our  era. 
Neglect  had  allowed  the  steady  operation  of 
natural  causes  to  choke  up  and  destroy  inuoh  of 
the  artificial  system  which  had  turned  the  arid 
district  into  an  Indian  Lombardy.  The  River 
Cauvery,  which  drains  a watershed  of  some 

20.000  square  miles,  divided  into  two  branches, 
before  entering  Tanjore.  Of  these,  the  northern 
takes  the  name  of  the  Coleroon.  This  branch, 
having  a more  direct  course  and  rapid  fall, 
received  a larger  share  of  water  in  the  first 
instance,  and  by  constant  erosion  of  its  bed,  so 
gained  npon  the  sister  stream  that  the  latter,  the 
Cauvery  proper,  was  all  butsilted  up.  Sir  Arthur 
restored  the  proper  division  of  the  stream  ; 
damming  np  the  Coleroon,  and  constructing  a 
regulating  dara  to  prevent  the  Cauvery,  in  its 
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torn,  from  robbing  tbs  Coleroon.  The  sncceea 
of  this  and  the  subsidiary  works  was  complete. 
During  the  next  sixteen  years  at  least  50,000 
acres  of  previously  waste  ground  were  bronght 
under  tillage,  and  the  average  produce  of  the 
cultivated  laud  was  increased  by  one-eighth.  The 
coat  of  the  works,  which  thus  added  a value  of 
at  least  five  millions  sterling  to  the  wealth  of  the 
province,  is  stated  not  to  have  exceeded  80,0001. 
The  increase  in  the  land  revenae  of  the  Govern, 
ment  arose  to  nearly  an  equal  amount  per 
annum  ; that  is  to  say,  that  the  outlay  of  80,0001. 
produced  70,0001.  per  annum  to  the  Government, 
and  probably  ten  times  that  amount  to  the  pro- 
vince.  This  is  the  manner  of  laying  out  money 
in  which  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  now  seeks  to  interest 
the  engineers,  the  workmen,  and  the  capitalists 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  statements  are 
taken  from  the  work  of  ilr.  Thornton. 

After  thus  restoring  and  enhancing  the  fertility 
of  Tanjore,  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  turned  hia  atten- 
tion to  the  deltas  of  the  Godavery  and  the 
Krishna.  The  former  river  has  a water-shed  of 
112,000  square  miles,  and  a course  of  898  miles. 
It  rises  in  the  western  ghauts,  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  sea,  and  flows  in  a south-easterly  direc- 
tion across  the  whole  remaining  breadth  of  the 
Deccan,  entering  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  several 
months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corindan  and 
Coranada.  The  last  hundred  miles  of  its  coarse 
lies  through  the  district  of  Rajahmnndy,  a pro- 
vinoe  which,  thirty  years  ago,  presented  an 
aspect  of  desolation.  It  was  thinly  inhabited, 
and  onltivated  only  in  patches,  the  river  being 
rather  a scourge  than  a blessing,  rising  in 
destructive  floods,  or  leaving  the  soil  to  be  baked 
by  the  sun.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  raised  an  enor- 
mous anniout,  or  dam,  at  Dowlaieh-weram,  be- 
tween  forty  and  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  two  miles 
and  a half  long,  130  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and 
12  ft.  high.  Over  this  the  flood  water,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  25  ft.,  freely  escapes,  while 
the  ordinary  stream  is  kept  at  a level  suitable 
for  irrigation,  and  distributed  by  a system  of 
canals,  many  of  which  are  navigable.  The  area 
thus  watered  is  already  800,000  acres,  and  will 
be  raised  to  a million  of  acres  when  the  work 
is  complete.  256,000  acres  have  been  bronght 
under  wet  onltivation,  and  the  average  .produce 
per  acre  has  neatly  doubled.  Rajahraandy  is 
now  described  as  a luxuriant  garden ; and  the 
Government  revenue  has  doubled.  The  outlay 
has  been  620,0001 , a sum  which  has  been  repaid 
to  Government  more  than  twice  over  ; while  as 
much  as  25  per  cent,  aunual  profit  is  permanently 
added  to  the  revenue  in  consequence  of  the 
works.  The  Cauvery  canals  are  now  reckoned 
to  pay  23i  per  cent,  on  their  cost ; the  Godavery 
works  are  credited  with  -15  per  cent.,  and  the 
Kistns  works  with  16  per  cent.  These  may  be 
regarded  as  exceptional  dates.  But  they  are 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
engineer  to  develop  to  an  enormous  extent  the 
fertility  of  India.  The  figures  are  those  either 
of  the  Blue  Book  or  of  Mr.  Thornton. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  utmost  care  and 
experience  are  necessary  for  the  successful 
designing  of  works  of  this  maguitude;  and  that 
it  may  often  be  the  case  that  the  Indian  rulers 
of  past  times  have  indicated  the  nature  of 
those  irrigation  systems  which  oan  now  be 
restored  with  the  best  rosults.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  with  the  completion  of  water  oommuni- 
cation.  This  is  a matter  as  to  which  we  are 
perhaps  better  able  to  form  a correct  opinion  in 
this  country  than  as  to  the  more  lucrative,  if  less 
certain,  work  of  irrigation.  The  blending  of 
India  underone  rule  gives  an  opportunity,  and  a 
reason,  fur  perfecting  the  missing  links  of 
internal  navigation  such  as  did  not  exist  under 
the  sway  of  the  native  princes.  On  300  miles 
of  the  Godavery  canals  as  many  as  50,000  boats 
and  rafts  are  now  employed  in  conducting  an 
annual  traffic  of  870.000  tons ; but  returns  of 
the  general  movement  by  water  are  entirely 
wanting. 

The  first  desideratum  in  this  matter  is  to  bring 
before  the  publio  of  this  country  such  definite 
and  autbentio  information  as  shall  allow  of  a 
serious  consideration  of  any  proposed  works  from 
a purely  business  p iint  of  view.  Mr.  Thornton 
enumerates  eleven  groups  of  canals,  on  which 
17i  millions  sterling  have  been  expended,  which 
he  states  to  be  now  tanning  an  annual  profit  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  average.  Of  these  the  least 
favourable  investment  is  the  Ganges  Canal, 
yielding  a profit  of  per  cent,  on  three  mtiliona 
of  capital;  and  the  most  lucrative  is  that  of  the 
Godavery  Canals,  giving  a profit  of  -40  per  cent, 
on  75O,0OOL  Investments  of  this  nature,  if  no 
j)er  contra  is  forthx)miDg,  render  quite  an. 


necessary  any  appeal  to  Government  to  find  the 
money.  All  that  is  required  is  publio  confidence. 
Let  us  be  once  assured  that  money  can  be  laid 
oat,  with  ordinary  prudence,  so  as  to  bring  back 
an  annual  steady  profit  of  10  per  cent.,  and  any 
requisite  amount  will  be  forthcoming.  It  is  to 
this  object,  then,  that  the  attention  of  those  who 
desire  to  endow  India  with  internal  communi- 
cations should  be  mainly  directed.  Careful  and 
well-digested  statements,  capable  of  official  proof, 
should  alone  be  brought  forward.  Thus  we  have 
cited  the  price  of  wheat  in  Central  India,  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  A.  Cotton,  at  sixpence  a bnshel. 
But  Mr.  C.  J.  Shaw  writes  to  say  that  from  1862 
to  1870  the  price  of  wheat  over  a district  of  200 
miles  extent  in  Central  India  was  16  seers,  of 
2 lb.  each,  for  the  rupee  j or  over  43.  a bushel. 
Another  writer  gives  a price  of  Is.  6d.  Unex- 
plained variations  of  this  nature  tend  to 
the  discouragement  of  any  serious  efforts. 
Chapter  and  verse  must  be  cited,  and  no  state- 
ments made  without  proof. 

Sir  Arthur  Cotton  states  that  the  effect,  at  the 
present  time  of  the  Ganges,  Agra,  Lower  Ganges, 
and  Sone  Canals  npon  the  opening  op  of  the 
wheat  trade  between  the  north-west  and , 
England  is  nothing;  bat  that  if  these  fonr ; 
systems  of  waterway  were  connected,  the  result 
would  be  to  pour  a million  tons  of  wheat  per 
annnm  into  England.  To  the  Ganges  Canal  re- 
ference  has  just  been  made,  as  paying  per  cent, 
only  on  its  oapital.  The  length  of  the  main  canal 
and  its  branches  is  614  miles,  giving  a cost  of  a 
little  under  5,000Z.  per  mile  ; a nob  extravagant 
outlay  to  provide  for  the  doable  requirements  of 
irrigation  and  navigation.  The  navigation  re- 
turns,  in  1872-3,  were  only  about  1.20ch  of  the 
water  rents.  The  Agra  Canal  was  opened  on 
March  1,  1874.  The  ooramencement  of  irriga- 
tion was  deferred  for  a six  months’  trial,  and 
we  have  no  farther  infurmation  as  yet  on  the 
subject,  nor  any  statement  of  either  cost  or 
length.  The  area  to  be  irrigated  by  it  is  350,000 
acres.  The  lower  Ganges  Canal  is  reported  to 
be  in  rapid  progress.  It  was  commenced  in 
1872-73,  on  an  estimate  of  1,825, OOOL  Its  woiks 
include  a weir  across  the  Ganges  at  Rajghat. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  Sone  Canal  is 
3, 775, COOL  ; and  ib  is  intended  to  irrinate  two 
millions  of  acres  in  the  districts  of  Patna,  Gaya, 
and  Sbdhabad.  Heavy  works  are  now  in  pro- 
grees  on  this  canal.  The  average  water-rate  per 
acre  irrigated  in  the  north-western  provinces 
has  been  2i  rupees  per  acre;  and  in  1S72-3, 
940,586  acres  were  irrigated  by  the  canals, 
which  yielded  a gross  revenue  of  230,000J,  on 
a capital  of  rather  less  than  three  millions. 
The  working  expenses,  however,  are  more  than 
56  per  cent.,  which  indicates  a transition  state 
of  affairs,  as  it  is  considerably  more  than  double 
the  ordinary  rate  of  canal  expense  in  proportion 
to  income.  But  under  these  ciroumstauces  an 
erroneous  opinion  might  be  formed  from  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton’s  statement  that  the  works 
undertaken  by  the  Government  “ form  only 
isolated  patches  of  oboap  internal  transit.”  In 
point  of  fact,  great  activity  is  developed  over  the 
whole  line  indicated  as  likely  to  “ make  the 
most  wonderful  revolution  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  that  probably  any  country  underwent  in 
material  prosperity.”  For  at  least  1,450  miles 
to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Patna  a great 
system  of  water  communication  is  in  course  of 
completion  ; and  the  Blue  Book  certainly  leaves 
no  room  for  the  supposition  that  the  Government 
is  not  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  bringing 
these  several  enormous  systems  of  canalisation 
into  complete  unity  of  operation. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  case  of  the  Godavery  canals,  stated  to 
yield  an  annual  profit  of  40  per  cent,  on  750,0001. 
(corrected  to  39'7  per  cent  on  683,7051.)  may  be 
altogether  exceptional.  On  the  other  band,  it 
mnst  bo  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  very 
system  of  which  we  have  the  longest  expe- 
rience; — so  that  ib  is  highly  satisfactory  in  this 
respect,  and  also  as  intimating  that  the  profits  of 
other  works  may  be  expected  to  increase,  year 
by  year,  with  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
cultivation.  Bat  if  we  take  a more  modest- 
return,  such  as  that  of  the  works  of  the  Ki^tna 
Delta,  paying  only  13i  per  cent,  on  o.O.OCOZ.,  it 
may  bo  conceived  that  that  is  not  the  only  spot 
in  India  where  such  a result  is  now  certainly 
attainable.  If  such  is  the  case,  ib  is  aametbing 
like  crying  to  Hercules  to  atk  the  Government 
of  India  to  undertake  suoh  a work.  Not  only 
would  it  be  self-supporting,  hut  remunerative  to 
an  extent  thit  would  infallibly  attract  capital, 
provided  that  public  oonfidence  were  established. 
Whab  new  sanotion  might  be  needed  from 
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Government  as  to  the  imposition  of  canal-dues 
and  water-rates  must,  of  course,  be  obtained. 
A full,  aoonrate,  and  bueinesa-like  account  of 
similar  works  (snob  as  those  already  briefiy 
described)  should  be  published.  The  exact 
particulars  of  the  selected  case  should  be 
ascertained,  and  also  published  in  such  a form 
as  not  only  to  make  the  matter  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, but  to  present  such  quantities  to  th& 
publio  as  to  prevent  any  mistake  as  to  the  hond- 
Jides  of  the  enterprise.  Ib  would  bo  naturally 
expected  that  a portion  of  the  required  capital 
should  be  raised  in  India.  Dndertbeseconditions 
we  apprehend  that  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  a 
comparatively  small,  well. selected,  well-paying 
scheme  might  be  successfully  carried  ont. 
The  success  of  one  such  scheme,  perfected 
under  such  conditions  as  are  familiar  to  the 
public  of  the  country,  would  do  far  more 
toward  the  endowment  of  India  with  public 
works  than  anything  which  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  any  Government  directly  to  effect. 
Sir  Artbnr  Cotton  says  that  at  leasttwenty  millions 
sterling  onght  to  be  annually  spent  on  publio 
works  in  India.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
engineer  or  of  the  philanthropist  he,  no  doubt, 
understates  the  amount  that  can  be  not  only 
wisely  but  most  productively  laid  out.  But  the 
total  revenue  of  India,  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1872,  was  50,110, 215i.  There  was  an  excess  of 
income  over  expenditure  of  1,495, 703i.  ; and  even 
if  this  had  been  at  once  made  to  fructify  by 
investment  in  reproductive  works,  it  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  twenty  millions  required.  In  the 
same  year  a total  sum  of  4,592,1662.  was  paid  by 
the  Government  as  guaranteed  interest  on  the 
capital  of  railway  and  other  companies.  The 
net  traffic  receipts,  which  go  in  diminution  of 
this  sum,  amount  to  2,868,9-481.  Thus  in  1872 
the  Indian  Government  not  only  gave  its 
. guarantee  for  interest  on  a sum  which,  at  5 per 
oent.,  does  not  fall  short  of  90,000,0002.  sterling, 
but  aotually  was  out  of  pocket  by  nearly  a 
million  and  three-quarters  for  so  doing.  It  may 
very  fairly  be  urged  that  such  an  effort  is  by  no 
means  disproportionate  to  the  revenue  drawn. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  apparent  discrepancy 
between  the  fact  that  Government  undergoes 
this  loss,  and  the  statement  that  further  outlay 
will  be  remunerative,  may  receive  a full  explana- 
tion, The  depreoiation  of  silver  at  the  present 
moment  is  snob  as  to  diminish  the  valne 
of  the  Indian  revenue  by  23  per  cent. 
It  was,  perhaps,  more  important  for  the 
Government  to  make  its  costly  communications 
perfect,  than  to  aid  its  subjeots  to  water  their 
soil,  or  even  to  send  their  harvests  to  market. 
But  then  the  matter  must  be  fairly  looked  at. 
The  contention  of  the  advocates  of  publio  works 
is,  that  they  will  be  enormously  productive.  If 
so,  why  ask  Government  to  do  more  than 
facilitate  their  introduction  ? If  a canal  will- 
pay  15  per  cent., — all  told, — what  childish 
want  of  self-reliance  would  be  evinced  by 
asking  the  Government  to  guarantee  5 per 
cent. ! If  a canal  requires  the  outlay  of  a 
million,  a sure  return  of  15  per  cent,  is  ample 
to  raise  that  million.  Confidence  alone  is  needed. 
We  do  not  enter  into  those  details  which  are 
more  partioularly  known  in  India  than  in  this 
country  as  to  the  special  facilities  which  the 
Indian  Government  may  give.  We  look  at  it  as 
matter  of  finance.  We  any  to  Sir  Arthur  Cotton 
and  his  friends,  “ Prove  to  those  who  have  the 
oapital  in  England  that  by  the  outlay  of  so 
many  millions,  on  snoh-and-Buch  land,  in  so  many 
months,  they  may  insure  a permanent  revenue 
of  12,  15,  or  18  per  cent.,  and  the  money  will  be 
promptly  forthcoming.  Have  but  alittle  patience. 
Bring  all  your  knowledge  of  the  case  to  bear  to 
select  a good  case  for  trial.  Let  your  first 
million  of  capital  enter  on  the  steady  enjoyment 
of  its  15  percent., — not  anticipated  earning,  but 
audited  and  vouched  profit, — and  there  will  only 
bo  too  much  anxiety  evinced  in  this  country  to 
ascertain  in  what  other  quarters  a like  result 
may  be  attained.” 

One  word  remains  to  be  said.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  an  attempthas  been  made  to  reap 
ludian  wealth  by  asickle  forged  in  London.  There 
have  been  schemes  in  Madras,  Orissa,  Bengal,  and 
else  where,  which  are  commonly  though  t not  to  ha  vo 
proved  successful.  To  estaLhshconfidence,  which 
is  the  greatdesideratum,  it  will  be  necessary  openly 
to  admit  all  cases  of  former  miscalculation,  to  show 
where  the  evil  lay,  and  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
how  misadventure  will  be  prevented  in  future. 
!t  is  here  that  the  real  knot  of  the  question 
lies,  and  those  advocates  of  public  works  in  India 
will  best  advance  their  object  who  can  best  deal 
with  this  difficulty. 
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THE  NEW  CATHEDRAL  AT  CHESTER. 


No  one  who  was  familiav  with  the  outlines  of 
old  Cheater  Cathedral  would  think,  on  Brst 
catching  sight  of  its  restored  form  on  entering 
the  town,  that  the  above  heading  to  our  remarks 
was  ansui'..able  or  incorrect.  The  old  heavy 
square  ma*s,  tin  e-worn  and  blackened,  which  at 
once  stamped  the  character  of  the  ancient  city 
as  we  used  to  sight  it  from  the  railway,  is  no 
more  ; and  in  place  of  it  the  traveller  sees  a gay- 
looking new  tower,  with  tall  turrets  and  spikey 
pinnacles,  and  the  couple  of  rather  overgrown 
and  top»heavy  conical  finials  which  now  flank 
the  east  gable  of  the  choir.  A closer  inspection 
certainlv  does  cot  diminish  this  first  impression. 
Certain’porticna  of  the  exterior,  of  which  more 
anon,  are  untouched  ; but  on  what  may  be  called 
the  show  side,  the  south  side  and  east  end 
adjoining  the  more  public  portion  of  the 
Cathedral  enclosure,  what  we  now  see  is,  in  fact, 
a modern  Gothic  church,  a reproduction  of  a 
Medimval  building  by  modern  workmen.  In 
saying  this,  we  are  by  no  means  hinting  a word 
against  the  arohmclogioal  good  faith  and 
thorough  knowledge  and  insight  with  which  this 
imitative  work  has  been  carried  out.  We  are 
■quite  prepared  to  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
detail  in  the  new  work  for  which  at  least  strong 
presumptive,  if  not  incontrovertible  evidence, 
had  not  been  picked  out  from  among  the  mass 
of  nearly  shapeless  sandstone  boulders  to  which 
the  exterior  bad  in  process  of  time  been  mostly 
reduced.  We  may  recognise  (though  perhaps 
with  a smile)  the  rather  ostentations  fidelity 
with  which  a single  piece  of  old  stone,  not  quite 
so  much  worn  as  the  rest,  is  left  in  the  middle  of 
nearly  a whole  face  of  new  and  elaborate  work. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  either,  that  the  new 
exterior  is  not,  from  a purely  arcbitectoral  point 
of  view,  superior  to  the  old  ; seeing  that  in  the 
old  building  there  was,  in  fact,  very  little  that 
could  be  called  architectural  design  left  at  all : 
it  had  all  vanished  or  become  almost  unin- 
telligible. It  is  only  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
process  in  relation  to  the  past  ns  well  as  to  the 
present, — when  we  are  told  in  effect  that  the 
Cathedral  is  now  as  good  as  new,  and  that  in 
place  of  destroying  the  old  building  the  restora- 
tion has  in  fact  enabled  us  to  see  it  in  its  reality, 
we  feel  that  there  may  be  room  for  question,  and 
that  on  more  grounds  than  one. 

Waiving  that  point  for  a moment,  we  will  just 
indicate  what  are  now  the  characteristics  of  this 
part  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  as  thus 
resuscitated,  renovated,  restored,  or  by  whatever 
other  past  participle  the  reader  likes  to  charac- 
terise it.  The  west  front  was  either  less  gone 
than  the  rest  of  the  building,  or  else  has  been 
to  some  extent  repaired  at  an  earlier  date  ; but 
a considerable  part  of  the  wall  snrface,  and  most 
of  the  large  west  window,  are  untouched.  The 
front  is  flanked  by  large  octagonal  tnrrets,  of 
which  that  on  the  north  side  is  new.  We  come, 
•at  the  west  end,  on  what  is  almost  a oharac. 
teristio  of  Chester,  the  predominanoe  of  quatre- 
foil  panelling  as  an  ornament.  A double  row  of 
qoatrefoil  lights  crosses  the  centre  of  the  win. 
dow,  and  has  a very  rich  effect  from  the  interior ; 
and  in  a similar  style  is  the  fine  band  of  orna- 
mental panelling  and  mouldings,  forming  an 
elaborate  string-course  across  the  front,  rather 
below  the  centre  of  the  window.  We  are  here 
in  the  Perpendicular  period,  to  which  the  west 
window  and  doorway  and  the  large  south  porch 
belong,  though  the  body  of  the  ground  story  of 
the  nave  is  of  Late  Decorated  work.  The  west 
window  is  a particularly  fine  specimen  of  the 
tracery  design  of  the  period.  Coming  round  to 
the  south  side,  we  find  ourselves  opposite  an 
aisle  of  Late  Decorated  windows,  with  rather 
low-pitohed  canopies  over  them,  and  a simple 
panel  design  in  the  spandrels;  the  buttresses 
are  of  bold  proportion,  with  large  crooketed 
finials.  The  clearstory,  of  later  date,  and  verging 
on  the  Perpendicular  period,  is  very  bald  iu 
effect,  with  battlemented  parapet,  thin,  mean, 
looking  pinnacles,  a great  deal  of  bare  wall,  and 
windows  with  Perpendicular  tracery  un-cusped  ; 
v?hich  latter  peculiarity  is  one  of  the  specialities 
or  eccentricities  which  add  to  the  arohmologioal 
interest  of  this  Cathedral.  The  front  of  the  south 
porch,  which  is  evidently  subsequent  to  the  clear- 
story work,  is  very  riohly  ornamented  with 
panelling  and  pinnacles,  but  presents  the  usual 
hard  and  wiry  aspect  of  Late  Perpendicular  work, 
the  character  of  which  is  faithfully  enough 
preserved  in  this  part  of  the  restoration. 
The  large  south  transept  carries  on,  with  little 
modification,  the  design  of  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  with  which  it  is  evidently  contemporary, 


or  very  nearly  so.  This  transept,  it  may  be 

remembered,  is  of  unusual  size  and  extent  m 
proportion  to  the  other  transept  and  the  building 
generaly,  and  has  been  long  shut  off  from  the 
cathedral  internally,  and  separately  used  for 
worship  as  the  Church  of  St.  Oswald,  one  of  the 
two  saints  to  whom  the  cathedral  is  dedicated. 
The  southern  extremity  of  this  transept,  the 
centre  portion  at  least, — was  restored  in  a very 
hard  and  poor  style  some  time  since,  and  was  m 
too  good  a state,  practically,  to  justify  ite 
removal,  on  eoonomioal  grounds,  though  it  is 
certainly  an  eyesore  in  connexion  with  the  rest, 
either  of  the  old  or  the  renewed  work.  Adjoining 
this  we  find  the  one  piece  of  old  work  of  any 
extent  left  intact  on  this  side  of  the  cathedral, 
the  extremity  of  the  western  aisle  of  this  transept, 
which  serves  to  show  the  condition  to  which  the 
old  masonry  had  been  reduced,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  preserve,  in  its  mouldering  but  still  not 
quite  obliterated  details,  some  record  of  the 
authority  and  precedent  on  which  thereat  of  the 
work  has  been  restored.  The  contrast  between 
the  appearance  of  this  and  the  new  work  is 
remarkable,  and  will  be  looked  upon  with  varying 
sensations,  as  our  archaeological  or  architectural 
feeling  happens  to  be  uppermost.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  transept  the  Late  Decorated  character 
of  the  window-tracery  has  been  retained  in  the 
ground  story,  and  the  execution  of  this  portion, 
with  the  details  of  the  very  beautifully-designed 
battresses,  is  certainly  an  excellent  epeoimen  of 
modern  Gothic  workmanship  as  such ; and  it 
is  almost  sad  to  reflect  that,  being  carried 
out  necessarily  in  the  same  quality  of 
stone  as  the  original,  it  is,  of  course,  doomed 
to  similar  obliteration  in  due  course  of  time. 
Behind  the  transept  rises  the  tower,  also 
a perfectly  new  structure  externally,  very 
well  carried  out  in  detail,  so  far  as  close 
inspection  shows  it,  but  less  satisfactory  at  a 
distance,  from  the  over-height  of  the  angle 
turrets  and  the  ragged  outline  given  to  them  by 
the  too  large  and  projecting  grotegqne  spout- 
heads  with  which  they  are  adorned.  There  has 
been  strong  wish  on  the  part  of  the  restoring 
architect  (whether  seconded  by  the  clerical 
authorities  we  know  not)  to  cap  the  tower  with 
a timber  spire;  an  addition  which,  besides  in- 
terfering with  the  monumental  and  masonic 
character  of  the  building,  would  have  obliterated 
the  last  possible  faint  reminiscence  of  the 
proportion  and  appearance  of  the  old  building, 
aud  would  effectually,  in  conjunction  with  the 
town. ball,  have  brought  the  centre  of  Chester  to 
the  condition  of  a modern  Medimval  town.  This 
useless  project,  we  hope,  is  now  abandoned. 
Coming  to  the  choir,  we  find  an  Early  English 
south  aisle  terminated  eastward  by  an  ocbagoCal 
apse,  with  an  extraordinary  pjramid  of  mssoury 
surmounting  it,  looking  like  a hip  termination  to 
a very  acute,  high-pitched  roof,  which,  of  course, 
does  not  exist.  The  history  of  this  feature  has 
been  before  referred  to ; it  was  first  modelled 
and  then  built  on  the  basis  of  a few  mdica- 
tions  found  in  taking  down  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  south  aisle,  and  by  a very  clever  process 
of  putting  two  and  two  together.  The  apse  itself, 
as  well  as  the  pyramid  over  it.  is  purely  a resto- 
ration  of  what  had  completely  disappeared,  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  a few  traces  and  relics  of  its 
former  existence.  The  termination  of  the  choir 
aisles  of  the  Early  English  building  was  by  an 
apse,  but  a square  end  had  been  a.dded  and 
the  apse  removed  in  the  Labe  Gothic  period ; 
and  while  this  later  addition  has  been  retained 
in  the  north  aisle,  it  was  determined  to  restore 
to  the  south  aisle  its  earlier  form.  ThiP,  how- 
ever, is  the  second  apse  of  the  building,  for 
beneath  the  third  bay  of  the  aisle,  counting  from 
the  oroBsing,  is  found  the  foundation  of  the 
circular  apse  of  the  Norman  church,  and  part  of 
the  stonework  of  the  present  plinth  is  left  out 
near  the  ground  line  at  this  point,  to  enable  the 
remains  of  the  Norman  apse  to  be  seen.  The 
clearstory  of  the  ohoir  is  Late  Decorated  work ; 
like  the  nave  clearstory  it  is  rather  bare 
in  effect.  Parapets  are  the  order  of  the  day  at 
Chester;  that  of  the  aisle  here  is  an  arcade  of 
small  trefoiled  arches,  that  of  the  upper  roof  an 


Both  these,  if  we  remember  right,  had  entirely 
perished ; bub  sufficient  fragments  existed  mr 
their  restoration.  The  octagon  turrets  at  the 
east  anc^les  of  the  chancel,  which  formerly  were 
truncated  and  finished  with  a lead  roofing  some- 
thimr  like  a pepper-box  top,  are  now  crowned 
with  the  very  large  extiDguisbers  which  show 
from  a distance,  and  which,  whatever  authority 
there  may  be  for  them,  we  cannot  admire.  The 
eastern  bay  of  the  aisle  shows  another  of  the 


peculiarities  of  window-traoery  which  strike  one 
so  oddly  at  Chester.  In  a three-light  Early  Geo- 
metrical window,  the  middle  light  of  the  lower 
portion  has  an  extra  order  of  moul  ling,  or  rather 
an  extra  large  section  of  muliion,  having  no  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  tracery,  so  that  the  fillet 
of  this  portion  projects  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  plane  of  the  tracery.  What  could  be  the 
possible  motive  for  such  a vagary  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine,  or  what  could  be  the  use  of  making 
it  over  again  in  this  way,  for  this  appears  to  be 
entirely  new  stone,  nob  a repairing  of  old  tracery. 

The  east  end  of  the  lady  chapel  bad  been,  like 
the  end  of  the  south  transept,  restored  to  some 
extent  previously,  and  its  renovation  has  now 
been  completed. 

How  far  this  external  work,  on  which  so  many 
thousands  have  been  expended,  is  a satiefaotory 
achievement,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  decide. 
Restoration  may  either  be  archaeological,  or 
simply  architectural ; that  is  to  say,  it  may  aim 
at  gathering  up  and  putting  t'^getber  the  evi- 
dence as  to  peculiarities  of  a structure  which 
have  disappeared,  and  thin  reconstructing  them 
historically,  or  it  may  aim  merely  at  repairing 
and  bringing  into  a better  condition  an  architec- 
tural design  which  exists  in  a complete,  though 
more  or  less  dilapidated,  state.  The  former 
process  is  of  the  highest  usefulness,  on  paper, 
as  contributing  to  a knowledge  of  arohiceotural 
history,  but  to  carry  it  out  in  a building  is  often 
a very  questionable  proceeding,  sinc6_  a feature 
that  is  really  valuable  and  interesting  as  an 
original,  may  be  utterly  worthless  as  a copy. 

We  cannot  see  much  use,  for  instance,  in  re- 
moving the  Late  Gothic  termination  of  the  choir 
aisle,  and  replacing  the  Early  English  apse, 
unless  on  the  plea  that  the  latter  is  archiceo. 
turally  a beautiful  feature  ; in  any  other  respect 
it  is  really  falsifying  the  history  of  the  building. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  pyramidal  feature 
over  the  apse  is  an  entire  mistake.  It  is  an  ugly 
excrescence,  which  would  have  been  historically 
interesting  had  the  original  existed,  but  which  is 
merely  constructed  on  conjecture  from  traces 
found  (for  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  this  was 
the  precise  proportion  and  aspect  of  the  origin^ 
feature),  and  which  as  a copy,  even  assuming  ifc 
to  bo  an  exact  one,  has  not  the  slightest  value  of 
any  kind.  With  regard  to  the  general  treatment 
of  the  building,  the  case  is  different,  as  this 
may  be  said  to  be  a renovation  rather  on 
architectural  than  on  merely  arobmological 
grounds.  There  is  no  question  that  all  that 
could  be  called  architectural  detail  bad  pretty 
nearly  disappeared  from  the  walls,  and  that  even 
some  of  the  ordinary  beauty  of  decay  was  absent, 
since  this  red  sandstone  assumes  in  age  a gnm, 
dirty,  blackened  look,  very  different  from  the  beau- 
tiful and  varied  tints  often  found  in  old  and  ruined 
masonry.  The  question,  therefore,  was  between 
a reality  which  presented  little  beauty  save  that 
of  association,  and  an  imitation  which  gave  some- 
thing like  the  original  architectural  design  of  the 
building.  We  say  advisedly,  “ something  like, 
for  it  is  idle  to  tell  objectors  to  the  restoration, 
as  they  have  been  toLl,  that  the  custodians  of 
the  Cathedral  were  enabling  them  to  see  the 
building  in  its  reality.  Take  it  as  you  may, 
indeed,  an  imitation  is  not  the  reality ; but, 
more  than  this,  the  new  work  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  like  the  old,  b.-cause,  study -and  copy  old 
detail  as  wo  will,  there  is  a _ spirit,  a je  ne  sais 
quoi,  in  old  workmanship,  which  is  distinct  from 
that  of  the  present  day,  and  which  modern 
restorers  cannot  really  reproduce,  charm  they 
never  so  wisely.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this 
compare  the  rebuilt  north  side  of  the  cloister  at 
Chester  with  the  corresponding  work  ■which 
formed  its  model  on  the  west  side,  and  see  (after 
making  all  allowance  for  the  difference  between 
fresh  and  old  masonry)  how  tame  and  weak  the 
new  work  looks  beside  the  old,  in  regard  to  the 
buttresses  especially  ; and  consider  that  the 
same  kind  of  difference  almost  certainly  exists 
between  the  rest  of  the  new  work  and  the 
original  which  it  is  supposed  to  revive.  The 
building  is  now  an  admirable  modern  Gothio 

exterior,  deserving  all  credit  as  such  ; but  let  us 

not  be  told  that  it  is  the  old  cathedral  over 
again,  for  that  is  impossible.  . . . , 

We  have  had  our  say  on  this  point  before 
speaking  of  the  interior,  because  iu  regard  to 
this  the  case  is  very  different,  and  (with  one 
exception  to  be  noted)  there  is  little  room  for 
anything  but  congratulation  on  the  result.  Hero 
the  question  is  not  one  of  cutting  away  and  re- 
placing, but  simply  of  cleaning  the  ancient  work 
from  dirt  and  whitewash,  repairing  where  neoes- 
aary  (which  has  been  very  little),  removing 
uneighclj’  interpolations  in  the  edifice,  and 
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generally reforaishiDg  and  redeooratiDg  it*  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  result  has 
been  to  bring  out  wonderfully  the  interest  and 
beauty  of  the  architecture,  which  had  been 
almost  lost  before,  and  to  make  a fine,  oheerfu’ 
and  impresaire  interior  of  what  was  previously 
a very  dingy  and  shabby-Iooking  place.  We  will 
take  a brief  look  round  the  interior,  and  notice 
some  points  of  the  original  design  and  the  pre- 
sent re-arrangement.  Entering  at  the  large 
south  porch  of  the  nave,  we  are  opposite  what 
should  be  the  second  bay  of  the  arcade  ; but  the 
western  bay  has  been  at  some  time  built  up  on 
each  side,  leaving  a mass  of  solid  wall  where  the 
arches  should  be,  shutting  off  at  the  south  angle 
the  Consistory  Court,  and  at  the  north  angle  the 
ground  story  of  the  original  north-west  tower,  a 
good  piece  of  Transitional  Norman  work,  which 
has  long  been  a dark  and  unused  corner  of  the 
building,  but  which  it  is  now  intended  to  throw 
open  and  use  as  a baptistery.  The  closing  up  of 
the  two  first  arches  gives  a gloomy  and  unsatis- 
factory effect  to  the  west  extremity  of  the 
nave,  not  relieved  by  the  very  weak-looking  Per- 
pendicular wall-arcade  which  fills  op  the  space 
below  the  large  window.  But  turning  the  other 
way  we  look  along  a Decorated  arcade  of  very 
fine  work  indeed,  remarkably  bold  and  effective 
in  the  sections  of  the  piers  and  arch. mouldings, 
and  now  seen  in  all  the  freshness  of  new  stone 
work,  afcer_  the  scraping  off  of  the  whitewash 
with  which  it  had  been  completely  covered.  The 
sooth  aisle  shows  a range  of  stained  glass 
windows  pat  in  at  different  times,  and  which, 
without  possessing  extraordinary  merit  iu  any 
one  instance,  make  a very  good  and  harmonions 
combination  of  colonr  as  a whole.  In  the  north 
aisle  the  windows  were  kept  high  up,  ou  account 
of  the  adjoining  cloister,  and  this  wall,  which  is 
of  Norman  date  and  plastered  over,  is  left  with 
the  plaster  undistnrbed,  as  it  was  in  a very 
rough  state  and  would  not  bear  meddling  with. 
The  nave  has  the  peculiarity  of  wanting  a 
tnforium  arcade,  though  there  is  a triforium 
gallery,  and  the  clearstory  windows  are 
lofty  bub  weak  in  design.  The  rather  small 
and  delicate  moulding  of  the  vaulting  shafts 
contrasts  curiously  with  the  large  character  of 
the  arcade  raouldinga.  These  shafts  lead  the 
eye  up  to  the  one  serious  defect  which  we  have 

already  hinted  at  as  existing  in  the  interior  re- 
storation, the  wooden  vault.  We  object  entirely 
to  the  employment  of  wood  in  this  form  ; it  is  as 
^mplete  a sham  as  anything  could  be,  and  the 
Hot  of  its  having  been  used  in  some  Medimval 
buildings  makes  it  no  better.  To  complete  the 
pretence,  the  external  flying  buttresses  have 
been  built ; they  never  existed  before,  the 
Jledimval  builders  having  (quite  rightly)  de- 
ferred  building  them  as  long  as  the  stone  vault 
which  they  were  to  support  was  not  built.  The 
effect  of  the  wooden  vault,  left  its  natural 
eolour,  in  contrast  with  the  stone  springers,  is 
very  bad,  the  more  so  from  the  way  in  which  the 
vault  is  truncated  at  the  east  end  from  the  in- 
terposition  of  the  crossing  arch,  which  is  a seg- 
mental  aroh  with  the  hannches  too  high  to 
allow  of  the  vaulting  riba  at  this  point  defend- 
^g  to  the  same  springing  level  as  the  others. 
The  whole  thing  looks  like  a piece  of  patch- 
work,  a great  timber  cradling  pretending  to  be 
a vault.  Some  improvement  would  be  effected 
Uthe  lines  of  the  ribs  were  strongly  emphasised 
by  colour  or  gilding  carried  down  to  the  cap  of 
the  vaulting  shaft,  so  as  to  lessen  a little  the 
harshness  of  the  junction  of  the  wood  ribs  with 
the  stone  springers.  But  it  would  surely  have 
been  far  better  to  have  left  the  springers  as  the 
evidence  of  the  original  intention  of  a stone 
vault  and  to  have  roofed  the  nave  with  a 
genuine  timber  roof  in  proper  form,  instead  of 
making  a compromise  which  ig  neither  one 
thing  nor  another,  and  is  totally  opposed  to  all 
true  arohiteotural  principle.  It  might  have 
been  possible  even  to  have  designed  the  spring, 
log  of  the  roof  principals,  in  such  a case,  so  as 
to  have  seated  them  satisfactorily  upon  the 
springing  stones,  without  falsifying  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

Looking  down  the  nave  to  the  east  end,  we 
no.v  find  the  crossing  intercepted  only  by  the 
bght  open  canopy  work  of  the  return  stalls,  and 
the  new  brass  gates  of  the  choir  in  the  centre.  ' 
Beyond  this  is  the  almost  nninterrupted  view 
of  the  choir,  fresh  and  bright  in  its  cleaned  state 
and  terminated  above  by  the  Deoorattd  east 
window  above  the  lady-chaptl  roof.  The  effect 
ot  the  vista  IS  very  pleasing,  and  thoogh  by  no 
means  prepared  to  support  nnreservedly  the 
movement  for  taking  away  cathedral  organs 
irom  the  central  position,  wo  may  admit  that  an 
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effect  is  gained  in  this  case.  We  cannot  but 
remark,  however,  as  one  argument  often  used  is 
that  the  apparent  length  of  a cathedral  is 
interfered  with  by  the  interposition  of  the 
organ  in  the  old  position,  that  the  effeot  of 
the  removal  of  the  organ  in  this  case  is 
most  unquestionably,  to  onr  eyes,  1o  diminish 
the  apparent  length  of  the  building,  though 
the  change  is  effective  in  other  respects. 
Advancing  along  the  nave,  we  find  a new  and 
noble  internal  effeot  secured  by  the  throwing 
open  of  the  great  south  transept,  long  shut  off 
as  St.  Oswald’s  church.  This  is  still  in  a state 
of  whitewash  as  to  the  walls,  but  the  pews  and 
galleries  have  been  removed,  and  the  area 
furnished  with  suitable  plain  open  seats  j and  when 
the  whitewash  is  scraped  off  and  the  great  south 
Window  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  effect  on 
entering  the  crossing  from  the  nave  will  be  very 
fine,  and  the  apparent  spaciousness  of  the 
interior  is,  of  course,  greatly  increased.  The 
throwing  back  of  the  choir-screen  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  crossing  was  a sine  qud  non  in  carry- 
ing  out  this  arrangement,  whereby  the  crossing 
space  becomes,  as  it  should  be,  the  central  space 
from  which  everything  else  opens,  instead  of 
being  out  off  entirely  as  it  formerly  was.  The 
oroBsing  arches  at  Chester  offer  the  peculiarity 
of  being  in  pairs  of  entirely  different  design ; 
the  east  and  west  arches  being  segmental,  and 
springing  at  an  angle  with  the  pier,  and  with  a 
flab  soffit  decorated  with  panelling,  while  the 
north  and  south  arches  have  amoulded  section  aud 
spring  from  caps  at  the  impost  level  in  the  usual 
manner.  Passing  round  behind  the  organ,  which 
now  stands  under  the  north  arch  (as  shown  in 
our  view  given  in  arecent  number*),  we  come  to 
one  of  the  moat  historically-interesting  corners 
of  the  building,  in  the  north  transept.  Here  has 
been  uncovered,  in  the  east  wall,  the  outer  ring 
of  the  round  arch  which,  in  the  Norman  church, 
gave  access  to  the  apsidal  chapel  eastward  of  the 
transept.  A wall-aroade  above  this  is  the  best 
and  moat  characteristic  bit  of  Early  Norman 
work  preserved  in  the  cathedra).  To  the  right 
of  the  position  of  the  arch  is  to  bo  seen  one.half 
of  a well-preserved  trefoil. headed  piscina  recess 
of  Transitional  date,  which  has  been  cut  right 
through  the  centre  by  the  respond  pier  of  Deco- 
rated date  at  the  angle  of  the  transept  and  the 
choir  aisle.  Against  this  pier,  again,  stands  one 
mnllioD,  or  upright,  or  whatever  one  mayo-ill  it, 
of  a stone  screen  of  coarse  Lite  Perpeudioular 
work,  wh'oa  probably  at  one  time  extended 
across  the  north  trausepb.  This  strange  jumble 
of  work  of  different  dates  at  one  angle  of  the 
building  was  entirely  embedded  in  plaster,  and 
is  now  broHghb  out  to  the  light  to  tell  its  tale. 
We  enter  the  choir  aisles  through  some  very  Sue 
iron  gates  of  Italian  design  and  workmanship 
presented  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  but  the 
precise  history  of  which  wo  have  nob  obtiined. 
They  are,  of  course,  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
the  building;  but  their  fine  aud  artistic  style 
and  workmanship  foru-.s  a significant  contr.ast  to 
some  of  the  modern  Gothic  metal. work  which 
has  been  put  in  during  the  restoration,— the 
altar.rails,  for  instance,  which  are  brass-work 
washed  over  with  gilding,  and  very  feeble  and 
tawdry  in  style  and  execution.  Passing  these 
gates,  we  see  immediately  on  the  right  a cleared 
space  in  the  floor  where  are  visible  the  bases  of 
two  of  the  circular  pi^rs  of  the  Norman  church, 
the  bays  of  which  were  much  narrower  than 
those  of  the  present  church,  and  which  must, 
indeed,  have  been  a most  impressive  building  in 
the  mass  aud  solidity  of  its  prv'portions.  On  the 
left  a doc  r gives  access  to  the  site  of  the  Norman 
apsidal  chapel  before  referred  to,  which,  how. 
ever,  lost  its  apse  form  in  the  Early  English 
period,  when  it  received  a square  end  and  a 
lancet  triplet,  probably  at  the  same  date  as  the 
building  of  the  beautiful  chapter-house.  Close 
to  the  door  of  the  apartment  a small  piece  of 
stone  plinth  still  shows  the  commencement  of 
the  curve  of  the  apse.  The  chcjir  aisles  are  laid 
mostly  with  the  marble  pavement  formetly  in 
the  centre  of  the  choir,  and  at  a certain  point  a 
semicircle  formed  in  the  tiling  in  each  aisle 
shows  the  termination  of  the  aisles  of  the  Norman 
church.  This  is  a very  good  way  of  leaving  a 
memorandum,  but  the  building  up  of  a piece  of 
a buttress  in  the  Early  English  style,  in  the 
Perpendicular  chapel  north  of  the  lady  chopel, 
just  to  show  that  an  external  buttress  was  there 
originally,  is  a clumsy  and  unnecesssry  proceed, 
mg,  and  looks  exceedingly  awkward.  Beside?, 
when  these  ultra-conscientious  pieces  of  restora- 
tion have  become  old  and  worn  and  have  lost 
their  distinctive  character  as  new  work,  how  are 
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the  arohmologists  of  the  future  to  know  what  is 
real  and  what  is  not  ? It  is  highly  probable  that 
all  this  kind  of  proceeding  will  eventually  defeat 
what  must  be  presumed  to  be  its  object,  and 
confuse  the  history  of  a building  instead  of 
illustrating  it. 

The  arcade  aud  triforium  of  the  choir  form 
the  fiuest  portion  of  the  architecture  of  Chester 
Cathedral;  the  triforium  especially,  with  its 
heavily.moulded  trefoiled  arches,  is  a beautiful 
bit  of  Early  English  work  of  the  best  style.  The 
arch-mouldings  of  the  south  arcade  present  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  building,  being  quite 
different  from  any  moulding  usually  found  in 
work  of  this  date,  consisting  of  shallow  quarter 
hollows  divided  into  groups  by  rectangular 
sinkings  ; they  form  a curious  contrast  to  the 
deeply-cut  pure  Early  English  mouldings  of  the 
north  arcade.  If  we  step  for  a moment  through 
the  door  from  the  north  aisle  into  the  precentor's 
garden  (if  be  will  eionse  the  liberty)  we  can  see 
in  the  exterior  of  the  aisle  windows  other  pecn- 
liaritiesalmost  oniqne  iu  English  cathedral  work ; 
two  of  the  windows  Laving  the  outer  order  of 
monldings  returned  downwards  and  meeting  in 
a point  or  pendant,  leaving  a small  open  spandril 
below  the  crown  of  the  arch  ; the  same  members 
in  another  window  interpenetrate  at  ibe  top  in 
German  fashion.  In  regard  to  the  decorative 
treatment  of  the  choir,  the  tiled  floor  is  very 
good  in  general  effect  and  tone  ; the  inlaid  figures 
of  St.  Augustine  and  others  of  the  fathers  are, 
of  course,  in  that  starved-monkey  style  which  is 
supposed  to  be  necessary  for  figures  that  are  to  be 
propria  qu(B  ecclesiis.  Of  the  bishop’s  throne  and 
pulpit,  which  are  new,  we  shall  give  illustrations  ; 
the  latter  is  perhaps  the  better  design  of  the  two  j 
the  throne  wants  a little  more  filling. in  in  the 
canopy,  but  the  work  is  excellently  done,  as  is  the 
new  woodwork  in  the  choir  generally.  The  stalls 
and  canopy  work  have  been  cleared  of  four  coats 
of  paint,  and  at  present  the  wood  looks  a little 
raw  afterthe  operation,  but  that  will  tone  down 
in  time.  The  vault  is  a wooden  one,  in  place  of 
a plaster  one,  which  was  formerly  there;  as  it 
is  decorated  in  colour,  it  has  a better  effect  than 
that  of  the  nave : gilding  predominates  in  the 
decoration,  whiob  partly  from  this  cause  seems 
a little  too  yellow  in  tone,  but  it  has  the  merit 
of  not  being  too  heavy  in  effect.  A view  of  the 
new  reredos  we  give  in  our  present  unmber 
(p.  901).  The  restoration  of  the  sedilia  on 
the  south  of  the  chancel  is  a point  to  be 
noted ; the  elaborate  stone  canopy  work  is, 
we  believe,  conjectural  only  ; it  is  worth  remark 
that  one  of  the  arch-heads  over  the  seats,  whiob 
was  missing,  was  discovered  by  the  present 
clerk  of  works,  Mr.  Oaborne,  amid  the  archi- 
tectural relics  in  and  about  St.  John’s  Church, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  the  sedilia 
(of  late  date)  were  brought.  The  lady  chapel 
does  not  come  under  the  head  of  the  present 
restoration  work,  as  it  was  restored  and 
decjrated  previonaly. 

A word  as  to  the  organ,  before  we  quit  tho 
interior  of  the  building.  The  design  (for  which 
see  our  former  illustration)  we  like  very  much, 
and  are  not  ill-pleased  to  see  the  quiet  gilt  pipes 
for  once,  instead  of  the  prevalent  fashion  of  pris- 
matic hues  all  over  them  ; only  we  think  tho 
woodwork  looks  dingy,  and  wants  some  colour, 
which  is  perhaps  intended.  As  to  the  position, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  organ  was  to  come 
away  from  the  centre  screen,  the  present  is  the 
best  place  is  could  have.  The  practical  result 
is,  however,  that  it  does  not  support  the  voices 
80  directly  or  efficiently,  and,  of  course,  is  not 
so  effectively  heard  in  the  nave  and  choir;  it 
speaks,  in  fact,  straight  into  the  south  transept. 
Some  of  the  lighter  stops  of  the  choir  organ  are, 
however,  to  be  placed  in  a small  subsidiary- 
organ  case,  which  already  stands  in  the  centre 
cf  the  choir  screen,  in  the  position  once  occu. 
pied  by  the  whole  instrument,  and  looking  like 
the  “survival  of  a type.”  This  is  the  old 
German  arrangement  of  the  separate  choir 
organ  (called  the  ruck-positiv,  or  “ back-organ,” 
because  it  was  placed  behind  the  player),  in  a 
slightly  different  form  ; it  will  probably  have  a 
good  bright  effect,  and  combine  well  with  the 
voices,  though  it  may  interfere  with  the  player 
hearing  the  singers  a little.  The  large  wood 
pipes  of  the  33-ft.  jiedal  stop,  again,  are  placed 
against  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  north  transept, 
quite  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  organ;  as 
these  are  pipes  of  a soft,  deep,  and  travelling 
tone,  there  will  probably  be  no  disadvantage  iu 
such  an  arrangement  in  this  case ; had  it  been  a 
powerful  stop  of  the  reed  species  such  an  isola- 
tion  from  the  main  instrument  (which  has  some- 
times been  attempted)  would  have  been  in  the 
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^lighesfc  degree  objectionable.  It  is  nonsense, 
fcowerer,  to  suppose  that  a cathedral  organ  will 
ever  sound  as  well  in  each  a side  position  as  in 
•the  old  central  position ; and  if  restoring  arobi- 
teots  think  it  will,  they  know  nothing  about  it. 
The  only  reasonable  ground  for  the  change  is 
that  a cathedral  is  nob  a music-room,  and  that 
the  architectural  effect  has  the  first  claim  to 
consideration,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a point  open 
to  discussion.  The  Chester  organ  is  at  present 
partially  hors  de  combat,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
=a  “ gas-engine,”  which  was  to  supply  the  blow- 
ing power,  to  do  its  work, — a fact  which  it  may 
be  nsefal  to  mention  in  the  interest  of  others 
who  may  be  intending  to  try  similar  means  of 
raising  the  wind. 

Retnrniug  to  the  nave,  and  passing  oat  by  the 
north  door  into  the  cloister,  we  are  gratified  to 
■find  the  old  work  here  perfectly  untouched,  and 
to  see  that  there  is  still  a bit  of  the  old  and 
time-hallowed  association  of  the  place  left,  and 
■that  the  sun  can  still  shine  through  gleaming 
foliage  on  time-worn  and  broken  mulliona  that 
are  undiatnrbed  by  any  modern  tool.  We  under- 
stand the  cloister  is  not  to  be  touched,  and 
sincerely  hope  the  information  is  correct.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rebuilding  of  tbo  south  walk 
of  the  cloister  is  a perfectly  satisfactory  pro- 
cceding,  the  completion  or  (in  the  most  correct 
sense)  the  restoration  of  an  architectural  feature 
which  had  beeu  destroyed,  bat  for  which  all  the 
data  for  reatoratioa  are  present  in  the  moat  un- 
impeachable form.  The  new  south  cloister 
oontinuea  the  design  of  that  portion  of  the  west 
side  which  formed  the  ” reading  cloister,”  where 
the  outer  wall  and  the  windows  are  projected 
forward  so  as  to  widen  the  cloister  walk  by  about 
3 ft.,  and  the  springing  of  the  vault  is  taken  by 
a series  of  piers  continuing  the  line  of  the  main 
wall  of  the  other  portion.  This  row  of  free 
piers  within  the  wall  line  is  continued  along  the 
south  aide,  and  the  grouping  at  the  angle  of  the 
west  and  south  walks  is  as  picturesque  a bit  of 
effect  on  a small  scale  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 
The  cathedral  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  new 
walk  is  the  old  Norman  wall,  with  its  niches 
which  marked  the  tombs  of  the  abbots,  the  work 
in  connexion  with  which  has  been  treated  with 
every  care  and  respect;  small  portions  of  the 
arch-mouldings,  &o.,  being  restored,  and  the  rest 
left;  one  jamb  of  the  Normau  door  by  which 
w-o  entered  the  east  cloister  is  also  restored,  and 
the  ocher  side  left  in  statu,  quo.  This  part  of 
the  work  has  no  donbt  stood  better  than  most  of 
the  building,  through  being  partially  under 
cover;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  north  side 
of  the  Cathedral  generally  seems  to  have  suffered 
far  less  from  weather  and  decay  than  the  south 
side  ; and  the  chapter-house  has  on  this  side  been 
left  untouched  externally.*  In  the  east  cloister, 
by  the  door,  are  piled  the  bosses  from  the  roof 
of  the  Perpendicular  chapel  at  the  end  of  the 
south  choir  aielo,  which,  as  we  observed,  was 
removed  to  allow  of  the  restoration  of  the  Early 
English  apse  termination.  The  buildings  in 
connexion  with  the  cloisters  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  any  visitor.  Parallel  with  the 
west  cloister  there  is  the  Transitional  vaulted 
chamber  in  two  aisles,  on  short  round  columns 
of  admirable  work,  referred  to  in  our  last  article, 
and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  presently  cleared 
from  its  present  state  of  lumber  and  darkness. 
Towards  the  south-east  angle,  on  the  same  side, 
a Norman  doorway  (across  the  centre  of  which  a 
pier  to  carry  the  cloister  vault  has  been  built  with 
perfect  nonchalance  by  the  Perpeudicular  archi- 
tects)  leads  to  a Norman  vaulted  passage  ruo- 
fiing  north  and  south,  formerly  giving  access 
probably  to  the  abbot’s  house.  Over  this 
is  the  former  “Bishop’s  Chapel,”  in  which  a 
late  Gothic  vault,  just  previous  to  the  period 
when  the  vault  developed  into  the  fan 
form,  springs  from  Transitional  capitals,  carried 
by  coupled  shafts.  At  the  east  end  of  this,  over 
the  cloister,  a small  chancel  has  been  formed,  or 
at  least  decorated,  ia  the  Renaissance  period, 
with  an  elaborately-panelled  plaster  ceiliuo-. 
This  interesting  chamber  is  aUo  in  a state  of 
rubbish  and  whitewash  at  present,  but  is  other, 
wise  in  good  preservation.  The  ancient  refec- 
tory adjoining  the  north  aisle,  with  its  well-known 
pulpit,  which  has  long  been  used  as  the  “ King’s 
School,”  is  now  to  be  made  into  a library  in  con. 
nexion  with  the  cathedral  establishment.  The 


* There  is  a probability,  it  is  true,  that  the  Dorth  clear- 
story of  the  nave  has  been  repaired  at  a later  date,  and 
is  not  in  its  original  state  ; but  the  chapter-house  exterior 
is  the  original  Lancet  work,  and  it  is  remarkable  in  how 
much  better  preservation  it  is  than  was  the  much  later 
work  on  even  the  most  sheltered  parts  of  the  south  side. 
The  earlier  builders  must  have  selected  the  stone  more 
■carefully. 


chapter-house  does  not  come  into  the  work  of 
the  present  restoration,  save  that  a new  entry  to 
its  vestibnle  is  being  made  from  the  passage 
leading  out  of  the  east  cloister.  The  said  ves- 
tibule, with  its  peonliar  arrangement  of  the 
vaulting  shafts  continued  direct  out  of  the 
mouldings  of  the  piers  without  any  impost,  was 
restored  sometime  previously, its  entry  from  the 
east  cloister  forming  the  only  new  portion  of 
work  in  this  part  of  the  cloister.  On  the  other 
aide  of  the  passage  mentioned  is  the  room 
referred  to  in  a former  article  as  now  utilised  for 
a choir. vestry  and  practising-room.  This  is  the 
old  ‘guest-house”  of  the  oonvent,  a very  beau- 
tiful Early  English  apartment,  vaulted  in  two 
aisles  on  slender  piers  in  the  centre,  and  with  a 
group  of  lancet  windows  at  the  north  end ; it 
was  completely  disused  and  blocked  up.  The 
centre  piers  have  an  odd  kind  of  rudimentary 
impost,  little  more  than  a roll  moulding;  if  we 
remember  right,  a similar  featnre  occurs  in  some 
of  the  work  in  connexion  with  St.  John’s  Priory 
Church  at  Chester.  Indeed,  Chester  Cathedral 
ia  a place  full  of  odd  incidents,  architecturally 
speaking;  perhaps  in  part  derived  from  Wales, 
where  Gothic  architectural  detail  assumed  so 
many  nnusual  and  abnormal  forms.  A pecu- 
liarity at  the  north  end  of  the  east  cloister  is  to 
be  found  in  the  large  circular  window,  with 
quatrefoil  tracery,  which  lighted  the  dormitory 
stairs,  and  which  (Early  English  in  date),  is 
very  unlike  anything  we  are  used  to  ia  Gothic. 
The  springing  of  the  Perpendicular  vaulting, 
ribs  at  this  point  has  been  hung  in  front  of  this 
window,  corbel  fashion,  with  most  delightful  un- 
couoern.  The  trace  of  a similar  window,  sub- 
sequently walled  up,  is  seen  higher  up,  following 
the  slope  of  the  stairs,  the  door  to  which,  in  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  cloister,  has  also  pecu- 
liarities  of  its  own. 

We  observed  that  the  King’s  School  is  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  old  refectory.  Its  new  habi- 
tation is  being  provided  at  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  Cathedral,  on  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  former  bishop’s  palace.  A portion  of 
the  buildiog  next  to  the  west  front  of  the  Cathe- 
dral,  and  up  to  the  first-floor  string,  has  been 
built  from  Sir  G.  Scott’s  design,  and  is  a re- 
markably effective  bit  of  work,  with  its  deeply, 
recessed  traceried  windows  between  boldly, 
projecting  buttresses.  The  maiu  portion  of  the 
building  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Blomfield, 
and  is  not  as  yet  forward  enough  to  speak 
particularly  of.  It  ought  to  make  a pleasing 
adjunct  to  the  Cathedral.  Some  mean  third-rate 
patent  brick  bouses  or  shops  just  opposite  dis- 
figure this  angle  of  the  cathedral  close  greatly  ; 
but  on  the  south  side  we  observed  with  pleasure 
the  picturesque  character  and  excellent  work- 
manship  of  the  new  shops  and  houses  which 
adjoin  the  site  here,  and  which  are  a credit  to 
whoever  designed  and  built  them.  The  whole 
site,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  restored 
Cathedral,  has  a very  “ modern. antique  ” appear, 
ance,  it  is  true ; and  the  old  Medisval  names  ■ 
which  distinguish  some  of  the  neighboaring  ■ 
streets  and  alleys  suggest  associations  with 
which  the  old  Cathedral  certainly  harmonised 
better  than  the  new  one.  Yet,  balanuing  the 
difficulties  with  the  drawbacks,  we  must  look 
impartially  at  what  has  been  accomplished,  and 
admit  the  energy  and  ability  displayed  in 
carrying  out  the  work,  and  the  good  intentions 
of  those  who  first  initiated  it. 


TRACERIED  WINDOIVS. 

Among  the  various  propositions  that  have 
been  made  towards  promoting  a new  or  original 
style,  has  been  the  suggestion  that  Government 
should  put  a tax  on  every  traceried  window,  by 
way  of  depriving  the  practitioners  of  modern 
Gothic  of  their  chief  source  of  effect,  and  driving 
them  to  invent  some  compensating  featnre  for 
themselves.  Whatever  may  have  been  tbonght  of 
such  a proposal,  it  would  be  superfluous  now.  To 
drop  tracery  and  adopt  perfectly  plain  windows 
is  almost  de  rigueur  in  Gothic  design  now,  even 
in  the  case  of  churches.  In  this  respect  we  have 
progressed  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction,  in 
revived  Gothic,  from  that  of  genuine  Gothic. 
We  commenced  by  a great  admiration  for  and 
imitation  of  Late  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
window.tracery,  which  was  even  imitated  in 
cast-iron  when  its  production  in  stone  was  con- 
sidered too  costly  or  troublesome.  The  elabora- 
tion of  a large  window  of  flowing  tracery  was  the 
pride  of  the  earlier  revival  architects  and  the 
tnasons  they  employed  ; and  the  correct  and 
neat  drawing  out  of  such  a design  was  a test  of 


the  skilly  and  application  of  yoang  draughtsmen 
and  pupils  in  the  office,  and  their  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  their  instruments;  and  no  bad  test 
either.  Then  it  was  seen  by  more  thoughtful 
votaries  of  tracery  that  the  geometrical  style 
had  the  advantage  of  giving  regular  and 
symmetrical  lights  as  well  as  a regular  design 
for  the  bars,  and  perhaps  the  gradual  perception 
that  the  earlier  forms  of  Gothic  generally  were 
more  dignified  and  more  true  in  arohiteotnral 
feeling  than  the  later,  helped  the  change  of 
taste.  We  kept  at  first,  however,  to  the  trne 
tracery,  with  its  mitres  and  intersecting  fillets, 
and  carried  it  out  in  large  and  elaborate  designs. 
Gradually,  however,  even  this  began  to  be  looked 
on  as  over-ornamental  and  meretricious,  and  we 
went  back  a stage  and  imitated  the  immature 
forms  of  “ plate.traoery  ” ; a complete  mistake, 
as  this  is  really  neither  one  thing  nor  another, 
but  only  an  experimental  stage  in  the  develop, 
ment  of  this  feature  in  Mediaval  design.  This 
immature  and  often  awkward  form  of  window- 
design  was,  however,  adopted  a great  deal,  and 
fora  time  almost  exclusively,  by  some  of  the 
ablest  modern  Gothic  architects,  and  gave,  in 
ooujunotion  with  other  peculiarities,  a certain 
character  of  its  own  to  one  phase  of  Victorian 
Gothic.  As  far  as  we  have  observed,  however, 
even  those  who  were  most  in  love  with  this 
style  of  window  are  now  abandoning  it,  and  with 
good  reason,  for  its  employment  almost  always 
gives  an  air  of  heaviness  and  want  of  finish  to 
the  decorative  treatment  of  the  building  in  which 
it  is  employed.  It  is,  in  fact,  good  in  effect  only 
from  the  interior,  and  for  the  nse  of  stained  glass 
especially,  in  apartments  not  over-mneh  lighted 
and  where  the  eye  is  consequently  directed 
almost  entirely  to  the  shape  of  the  lights,  and 
not  to  that  of  the  divisions.  A large  number  of 
Gothic  designers  have  now  taken  the  final  step, 
and  gone  back  to  plain  pointed  windows  without 
any  tracery.  Where  tracery  is  used  at  all  in 
recent  church  designs,  it  is  usually  now  in  very 
simple  forme,  based  on  either  geometric  or  late 
Gothic  models,  but  rarely  on  the  more  flowing 
forms  and  in  the  more  exuberant  taste  of  the 
Late  Decorated  style,  which,  in  fact,  would  be 
out  of  keeping  with  the  manner  of  Gothic,  in 
regard  to  other  details,  which  ia  now  most  in 
favour.  The  little  tracery  that  is  now  used  is 
generally  true  tracery  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the 
hole-puDohiug  style  called  plate-tracery  is  rarely 
employed  now  by  architects  with  any  pretension 
to  a refined  taste  in  regard  to  detail ; but  it  is 
very  common  to  find  this  characteristic  feature 
of  Gothio  architecture  omitted  altogether  by  the 
designers  who  claim  to  have  moat  affinity  with 
the  true  Gothio  spirit,  and  the  stern  simplicity 
of  plain  lights  taking  its  place. 

If  this  change  of  taste  is  the  result  of  a desire 
to  avoid  all  mere  copying,  and  of  a conviction 
that  tracery  is  opposed  also  to  the  utilitarian 
objects  of  a window  as  an  opening  for  admitting 
light,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  said  against 
it  on  principle.  But  it  rather  arises,  we  imagine, 
from  the  lately  developed  tendency  to  extreme 
pnrism  in  church  architecture,  and  the  preference 
shown  for  early  forma  of  the  Gothio  style  which 
have  not  yet  been  so  completely  worked  out  by 
copying  as  the  later  forms,  and,  therefore,  seem 
to  have  a comparative  freshness  and  novelty 
about  them.  It  would,  however,  be  a very 
incorrect  criticism  which  would  assert  that  the 
Gothic  style  was  really  in  its  best  and  finest 
phase  in  this  unadorned  stage  of  its  existence, 
and  that  the  development  of  such  a decorative 
feature  as  window  tracery  was  a mark  of  deca- 
denoe.  It  ia,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  one  of  the  most  naturally  and  logically  de- 
veloped  features  of  the  style,  though  eventually 
over-worked  and  misused,  as  most  inventions  in 
architectnral  design  are  in  the  end  ; and  a fitter 
use  for  the  modern  architect  to  make  of  it  would 
be,  not  to  neglect  it  altogether  (under  the  plea 
of  avoiding  oopyism),  but  to  consider  what  new 
or  modern  application  of  the  same  idea  is 
possible,  what  there  is  that  has  been  left  undone, 
though  suggested,  by  the  Medimval  builders. 

It  is  curious  that  window  tracery,  as  an  im- 
portant  source  of  architectural  effect,  has  been 
developed  in  the  most  southern  and  in  the  moat 
northern  of  the  important  styles  of  the  world 
and  neglected  in  those  which  ooenpy  the  inter! 
mediate  latitude.  When  we  say,  “ most  southern  ” 
we  should  rather  say,  “ moat  tropical,”  which  ’is 
the  real  point  as  regards  the  influence  of  climate 
on  the  form  of  the  window.  Saracenic  archi. 
tecture  has  its  elaborate  window  traceries,  which 
are  evidently  in  part  a natural  suggestion  for 
tempering  the  glare  of  a hot  sun ; an  ornamental 
screen,  in  fact.  The  only  other  school  of  tracery 
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in  an  elaborate  form  is  found  in  tbe  northern 
styles  of  Europe.  Southern  Europe,  in  its  most 
important  styles,  misses  this  element  of  archi. 
tectural  effect  altogether,  though  under  a sky 
far  more  suggestive  of  contrivances  for  tempering 
light  than  that  tinder  which  tbe  northern  Mediaeval 
atyle  was  developed,  and  far  more  fitted  to  give 
brilliaot  effect  to  any  elaboration  of  the  window- 
decoration,  ns  seen  from  the  interior  especially. 
But  the  Italian  architect  was  content  to  acoom- 
modate  hia  building  to  a bright  light  by  the 
simple  and  prosaio  method  of  making  very  small 
windows,  in  his  churobes  especially,  and  occa- 
sionally of  recessing  them  behind  a loggia  in  the 
case  of  domestic  buildings.  In  the  northern 
styles,  the  development  of  tracery,  which  prac- 
tically is  a device  hardly  suited  to,  at  any  rate 
not  suggested  by,  a cloudy  atmosphere,  sprang 
in  the  first  instance  from  a purely  architectural 
motive,  and  owed  its  further  elaboration  probably 
in  great  measure  to  tbe  taste  for  stained  glass, 
and  the  desire  for  as  full  a field  as  possible  for 
its  exhibition  in  an  effective  framework.  But 
Gothic  tracery  has  always  retained,  in  English 
work  particularly,  the  recollection  of  its  con- 
structive origin.  It  is  never  a mere  toy ; the 
lines  of  its  ooustruction  are  always  emphasised; 
in  its  latest  form,  which  gave  the  name  to  tbe 
“Perpendicular”  sty le,thiaooD8tructive character 
is  mure  marked  even  than  in  some  of  its  earlier 
forms.  In  this  respect  it  is  essentially  different 
from  S-iraceuio  tracery,  which  is  almost  always 
more  like  an  ornamental  window-frame  or  a 
permanent  curtain,  fitted  into  the  window- 
opening,  than  like  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
structive design  of  tbe  window. 

These  two  perfectly  distinct  phases  of  window, 
tracery  have  each  their  suggestions,  however, 
for  further  extension  and  application  by  the 
modern  architect.  The  Saracenic  traceried 
screen,  certainly,  is  more  the  feature  for  a 
tropical  climate  than  for  a northern  one  ; yet 
there  seems  no  reason  why  such  a method  of 
permanently  filling  up  a window-opening,  in  an 
apartment  intended  especially  for  summer  use, 
should  nob  have  its  appropriate  application  in 
our  dwellings.  During  this  summer,  indeed,  we 
have  bad  valid  excnses  for  the  adoption  of  almost 
any  device  in  building  supposed  to  be  specially 
suitable  for  tropical  climates.  The  Saracenic 
window  is  quite  out  of  beeping,  it  is  true,  with 
our  look-ont-of-window  habits  of  life ; it  is  a 
device  telling  of  an  interior  jealously  concealed 
from  the  neighbours,  of  a home  of  luxury  rather 
selfish  than  social.  In  ordinary  situations,  even 
plate-glass  would  be  preferred,  iu  an  English 
house,  to  those  mysterious-looking  infinitesimally 
divided  stained-glass  windows,  the  jewelled  effect 
of  which  makes  so  much  of  the  charm  of  colour 
in  the  interior  scenes  of  Gerome  and  Lewis. 
Yet  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities,  where 
windows  are  required  which  are  to  admit  of  light 
bub  not  sight— borrowed  lights  or  lights  looking 
out  on  ugly  contiguous  brick  walls,  aa  is  so  often 
the  case  in  towns,  where  somethiug  after  the 
manner  of  the  Edstern  tracofied  screen  would 
be  a grateful  substitute  for  “ best  polished  plate- 
glass  ground  on  one  side,”  or  even  for  some  of 
the  more  ornate,  but  hardly  more  tasteful  forms 
of  obscured  glass,  of  which  one  sees  so  much. 
Our  interest,  however,  is  more  with  the  masonio 
form  of  Gothic  tracery,  as  more  strictly  archi- 
tectural  as  well  as  indigenous  to  the  country. 
And  iu  the  application  of  this  to  domestio  archi- 
tecture in  particular  there  seems  to  be  room  for 
novelty  and  originality;  for  something  to  be 
done  more  than  has  yet  been  attempted.  The 
northern  form  of  tracery,  which  confines  thisdeoo- 
ration  to  the  head  of  the  window  only,  and  leaves 
the  lower  part  open,  is  not  unsnited  either  to 
this  climate,  or  to  the  requirements  of  lighting 
in  dwelliog-hoases.  In  regard  to  the  latter 
point,  one  has  only  to  notice  how  constantly,  in 
tbe  rooms  iu  which  people  daily  live,  the  blinds 
will  be  found  drawn  only  part  way  up,  and  the 
npper  portion  of  the  window  left,  by  preference, 
in  semi-obscurity.  An  apartment  for  effect  is 
lighted  from  above;  an  apartment  for  use,  in 
the  majority  of  case.®,  is  more  comfortable  and 
agreeable  to  tbe  eye  when  lighted  low.  Tracery, 
considered  practically,  would  be  only  the  per- 
manent blind  softening  the  glare  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  window,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
opportunity  for  decorative  effect,  both  internally 
and  externally,  and  for  extending  the  window, 
and  thus  assisting  the  filling  np  of  the  architec- 
tnral  scheme  or  design,  without  either  over- 
lighting  tbe  interior  or  rendering  the  exterior 
bald  and  blank  by  the  presence  of  large  and 
staring  expanses  of  glass.  But  what  is  f urther 
worth  considering  is  that  an  attempt  to  work  oat 


the  feature  of  tracery  more  freely  in  domestio 
architecture  would  probably  show  that  the 
possible  forms  of  this  class  of  design  are  by  no 
means  exhausted.  In  applying  tracery  to 
modern  churches,  the  architects  of  the  present 
day  have  mostly  been  content  to  use  up  old 
forms.  Iu  applying  it,  or  something  like  it,  to 
domestic  architecture,  there  has  been  a general 
tendency  to  confine  it  to  the  mere  niullion-and- 
transom  device,  as  if  anything  else  were  un- 
suitable  for  a dwelllug-house  and  for  the  square- 
headed  window  which  is  usually  the  most  con- 
venient and  suitable  form  in  domestio  architec- 
A combination  of  this  square  form  of  tbe  lead, 
ing  lines,  [with  some  of  the  more  ornate  and 
flowing  detail  suggested  by  the  geometric  and 
“curvilinear”  tracery  styles  would  in  itself  lead 
to  a good  deal  of  novel  treatment,  without  taking 
into  account  the  variety  of  geometric  and  other 
forms  and  combinations  which  are  still  almost 
untried.  At  all  events,  the  recurrence  in 
modern  Ecclesiastical  Gothic  to  the  plain  window- 
looks  as  if  a source  of  purely  architectural 
decoration  were  to  be  abandoned  which  has  not 
by  any  means  been  worked  out,  and  which  is 
capable,  in  Ecclesiastical  architecture  to  some 
extent,  but  in  domestio  architecture  to  a much 
greater  extent,  of  a more  varied  application  and 
development  than  it  has  yet  received. 


THE  WORKS  AT  COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL. 
We  have  received  the  following  letter  : — 

gir^ The  amusing  self-sufficiency,  not  to  say 

the  raw  ignorance,  in  the  attempted  criticism  of 
Cologne  Cathedral,*  the  greatest  and  most 
perfect  masterpiece  of  pure  Church  Gothic 
extant,  is  too  apparent  to  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  feeling  of  contempt  mingled  with  pity. 
Such  clumsy  hypercriticiam  one  could  hardly 
afford  to  notice  were  it  not  for  the  publication 
of  it  in  your  widely-circulated  journal  amongst 
so  many  of  the  uninitidted  in  oxt,  and  thus  to 
protect  them  from  erroneous  impression  and 
prejudice.  TRED.  Sang. 

If  Mr.  Sang  had  restrained  hia  pity  for  our 
“ raw  ignorance,”  and  carefully  read  our  “ Notes 
from  Germany,”  he  would  at  once  have  aeeu  that 
our  criticisms  upon  Cologne  Cathedral  had  refer- 
ence solely  to  certain  modern  works  executed  in 
connexion  with  this  magnificent  church,  namely, 
tbe  terrace,  the  fountain  at  the  east  end,  and 
the  modern  portions  of  the  west  front.  Now,  if 
Mr.  Sang  chooses  to  consider  either  tbe  new 
terrace  or  the  wretched  little  fountain  “ a master- 
piece of  pure  Church  Gothic,”  we  must  beg  to 
differ  from  him  ; and  if  Mr.  Sang  thinks  the 
modern  portion  of  the  west  front  anything  like 
what  the  Mediseval  architects  would  have  done, 
we  cannot  agree  with  him.  It  is  precisely 
because  we  so  much  admire  the  ancient  portions 
of  this  cathedral  that  we  regret  the  want  of  true 
Gothic  spirit  shown  in  some  of  the  modern 
additions. 

We  have,  of  course,  been  told  that  the  new 
west  front  follows  the  ancient  design,  and  to  a 
ceitain  extent  it  does  carry  out  a drawing  dis- 
covered  some  years  ago,  and  preserved  in  the 
cathedral  ;but,  in  the  first  place,  very  little  is  known 
about  this  drawing:  it  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  a Medimval  drawing  at  all,  and,  even 
supposing  it  to  be  so,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
it  was  more  than  a suggestion  for  completing 
the  cathedral.  That  it  was,  at  any  rate,  adesigu 
which  had  been  abandoned  or  modified  is  proved 
by  the  fact  tbat  the  small  portion  of  the  north- 
west  tower  which  had  been  erected  did  not 
agree  with  this  drawing.  And  even  supposing 
this  “ design  ” to  be  all  that  ihe  Cologne  people 
would  have  ns  believe,  surely  Mr.  Sang  can 
understand  that  a design  may  be  ruined  by  the 
poverty  and  want  of  true  artisiic  feeling  shown 
in  carrying  out  tbe  details.  Whatever  the  defect 
may  be,  or  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  we 
must  still  retain  our  opinion  that  this  west  front 
is  a most  unsatisfactory  production,  and  totally 
wantino-  iu  that  artistic  feeling  shown  in  all  the 
anoienr works  of  the  kind.  If  our  angry  corre- 
spondent will  compare  the  treatment  of  this 
front  and  its  details  with  tbe  same  portion  of  the 
cathedral  at  Ratisbon,  be  will  understand  why 
we  say  that  this  portion  of  Cologne  Cathedral  is 
entirely  wanting  in  Gothic  spirit  and  true  artistic 
effect.  , . 

We  repeat  some  of  our  criticisms  upon  this 
portion  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  and  we  defy  Mr. 
Sang  [or  any  one  else  to  contradict  them.  We 
6aid°that  the  design  was  monotonous.  Now,  who 


• See  p.  8*4,  antt. 


can  deny  this  when  the  six  great  buttresses  are 
all  exactly  alike,  and  one  tover  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  other, — when  all  the  windows 
are  so  exactly  alike  that  they  might  have  been 
oast  in  one  mould. — when  not  even  a moulding  or- 
a capital  is  varied  ? How  different  are  all  the 
ancient  fronts  to  this.  Look,  for  iustanoe,  at 
Ratisbon.  The  general  effect  is  uniform,  but 
when  one  comes  to  examine  the  detail,  what 
oharmino’  variety  we  find  : notwo  buttresses  quite 
alike,  and  all  the  detail  varied  in  a most  artistic 
manner.  We  said  that  “ this  front  was  wanting 
in  that  <7rand  effect  of  light  and  shadow  to  be 
seen  in°  the  great  French  churches,  aud  we 
missed  those  deep  portals  with  their  solemn 
gloom.”  Well,  this  is  no  mere  matter  of  opinion  : 
it  is  a matter  of  fact,  which  even  Mr.  Sang 
cannot  deny.  We  said  that  this  front  has  not 
the  quiet  look  of  dignity  to  be  seen  in  some  of 
our  English  cathedrals,  and  we  repeat  this  self- 
evident  observation.  We  said  that  the  west 
front  of  Cologoe  is  a “correctly  insipid”  work, 
by  which  we  meant  to  convey  tbe  idea  that  ibis 
a mechanical  and  not  an  artistic  rendering  of  tbe 
design.  And,  unfortunately,  this  is  the  great 
defect  of  nearly  all  the  now  work  at  Cologne 
Cathedral,  whore  mere  mechanical  reproduction 
sufficed  for  the  carrying  out  of  ihe  ancient 
design.  The  work  has  been  well  done,  bub  where 
a little  artistic  treatment  was  required  we  look 
for  it  in  vain.  To  give  a few  examples  of  wbab 
we  mean,  let  our  readers  next  time  they  are  in 
Cologne  look  at  tbe  cast-iron  flcche  over  the 
crossing.  Is  it  possible  to  oonoeive  anything 
more  ugly  or  ill-designed  ? And  the  worst  of  the- 
matter  is,  it  is  so  badly  treated  ns  to  scale  that 
it  makes  this  immense  church  look  about  half 
its  size,  and  disfigures  the  building  from  every 
point  of  view.  Again,  the  huge  cabbages  with 
which  the  modern  builders  have  terminated  the 
transept  ends,  and  the  Brummagem  Gothic  altar 
under  the  crossing,  show  an  entire  want  of 
artistic  feeling.  To  accuse  ua  of  raw  ignorance 
and  presumption  for  criticising  these  deft-ota 
in  the  modern  portions  of  Cologne  Cathedral  is 
simply  ridiculous.  Tbe  “ raw  ignorance  ” is 
rather  on  tbe  side  of  those  who  cannot  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  ancient  work  at  Cologne, 
with  its  artistically  executed  details,  and  the 
modern  portion  of  the  same  church,  with  its- 
vapid,  mechanically-executed  detail.  In  con- 
clusion, we  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Sang  that  we  have 
every  respect  for  the  works  of  the  ancient  archi- 
teofs  and  woikmen  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  but  we 
deoliue  to  extend  tbat  feeling  to  the  works  of 
some  of  their  modern  successors. 


MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA. 

From  a minute  published  by  Sir  John  Strachey, 
governor  of  the  North-west  Provinces,  on  the 
preservation  of  works  of  art  and  antiquity  in 
those  provinces  from  1872  to  1875  inclusive,  it 
appears  that  an  expenditure  of  16,7oSL  on  the 
Palace  buildings,  Agra  fort,  and  on  the  Taj, 
Mebal  was  sanctioned,  of  which  sum  7 958J.  were 
spent  on  the  Taj  Mehal  alone.  Besides  these 
two  interesting  -works  a sum  of  rs.  1,968  has 
been  spent  on  Futehpur  Sign,  and  on  the  temple 
of  Govind  Deva  at  Brindabau  Muttra  rs.  19,53:1' 
have  been  laid  out,  and  still  tbe  work  of  im- 
provement is  not  completed.  Further  estimates 
have  been  prepared  bo  tbe  extent  of  69,123L  to 
be  expended  on  the  above  works,  including  tbe 
magnificpnt  buildings  at  Jaunpeor. 

The  Madras  Mail  understands  that  Mr. 
Melville,  C.S.I.,  agent  to  the  Governor-General 
at  Baroda,  has,  at  tbe  request  of  Sir  T.  Madhava 
Rao,  applied  to  the  Madras  Government  for  the 
services  of  Mr.  Chisholm,  the  Government 
architect,  who  was  shortly  expected  to  arrive  at 
Madras,  rid  Bombay,  from  England.  Sir 
T.  Mudbava  Rao  intends  erecting  a_  high 
school  at  Baroda,  and  wanted  Mr.  Chishoini' 
to  devise  a plan,  offering  a handsome  honorarium 
and  expenses,  bat  the  Government,  which  has 
the  first  claim  to  bis  services,  has  declined  to 
allow  him  to  go  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
work  which  has  accumulated  during  bis 
absence. 

Some  remarkable  archseological  discoveries 
have  been  made  in  carrying  out  excavations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kishengunga,  near  Mozufferabad. 
Several  large  slabs  have  been  recovered,  one  of 
them  being  so  hoavy  as  to  need  the  united 
streosth  of  a dozen  men  to  lift  it.  It  is 
sculptured  with  delineations  either  of  Hindoo 
mythology,  or  the  still  more  ancient  figures  and 
symbols  of  Buddhism ; bat  which  of  tbe  two  the 
learned  in  such  matters  have  nob  yet  had  art 
opportunity  of  deciding. 
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tb  is  rumonrad  that  Sir  Andrew  Clarke’s 
■pcheme  for  the  re-organigation  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  will  be  ready  shortly,  and 
submitted  to  the  Government  of  India,  so  that 
tbeohangea  and  reductions  therein  contemplated 
may  be  introduced  and  effected  before  December 
next. 

A carved  stone  pulpit  has  jnst  been  pat  up  in 
the  station  church  at  Simla  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  It  is  of  native 
workmanship,  buc  is  eaid  to  be  exceedingly  well 
executed,  and  is  the  first  memorial  which  has 
been  erected  in  honour  of  the  deceased  prelate 
au  India. 


PHOTOGRAPHICAL  RECORD  OP 
HISTORICAL  BUILDINGS. 

The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Ancient 
Mouuments  of  Alsace  has  adopted  a resolution  at 
a recent  meeting  which  will  meet  with  universal 
approval.  It  has  been  resolved  to  take  photo- 
graphs  of  ail  the  ancient  and  peculiar  houses  for 
which  Strasbourg  is  celebrated,  but  which  are  in 
danger  of  destruction.  Two  houses  especially, 
of  considerable  archmological  interest,  have  been 
condemned,  and  must  soon  be  pulled  down  to 
make  room  for  modern  improvements.  The 
architectural  and  historical  merits  of  the  build- 
ings will  not,  however,  be  entirely  lost  to  future 
generations.  According  to  the  resolution  just 
adopted,  the  Society  will  take  the  most  elaborate 
photographs  of  these  constructions  before  they 
are  submitted  to  the  desecrating  touch  of  the 
pickaxe.  In  these  days  of  reconstruction  and 
of  sanitary  improvements  the  Alsatian  sooiety 
gives  US  a good  example;  and  we  venture  to 
submit  this  fact  to  the  local  and  municipal 
authorities  of  this  country.  Where  no  private 
bodies  are  willing  to  undertake  such  a “ work  of 
love,  ’ perhaps  even  ratepayers  would  not  object 
to  the  very  trivial  outlay  necessary  to  secure 
photographs  of  remarkable  houses  before  they 
are  swept  away  for  ever.  Local  museums  might 
be  enriched,  at  a very  small  cost,  by  these 
mementoes  of  the  past ; which  would,  indeed,  be 
of  great  historical,  artistic,  and  technical  value. 
It  would  be  interesting,  for  instance,  to  know 
whether  photographs  were  taken  of  the  many 
anistio  beauties  for  which  the  interior  of 
I^orthamberland  House  was  celebrated.  The 
authorities  by  whoso  deoisioa  London  was 
depriyed  of  this  ancient  mansion  might  have 
insisted  on  proserving,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  photographer,  the  memory  of  its  former 
g ones.  Doubtless  a suitable  place  for  such  a col- 
^otion  of  photographs  might  bo  found  at  South 
Kensington,  or  at  some  other  museum  equallv 
accessible. 

Bub  in  Paris,  more  than  in  London,  the 
adoption  of  some  meaanre  of  this  description 
^ particularly  needed  at  the  present  moment. 
Besides  the  vast  schemes  which  are  now  nnder 
discussion,  several  public  works  have  been 
already  commenced,  and  notably  the  completion 
of  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain.  Stretching 
from  the  Halle-aux-Vius  over  the  Pantheon  and 
Luxembourg  quarters,  this  boulevard  cuts  right 
through  several  blocks  of  old  houses  situated 
betweeu^the  site  of  the  ancient  Abbaye  and  the 
modern  Eoole  de  Medecine.  The  dark,  confused, 
incongruous  buildings,  divided  by  the  narrowest 
of  streets  and  little  courts,  which  the  new  boule- 
vard  is  destined  to  destroy,  stood  on  historical 
ground  held  sacred  by  the  true  Parisian.  This 
group  of  old  bouses,  inhabited  by  many  genera- 
tions of  Quartier  Latin  students,  has  often  been 
designated  as  the  cradle  of  the  great  Revolution. 
Here  the  Cordeliers  congregated,  and  the  courts 
and  alleys  now  pierced  by  the  now  boulevards 
have  again  and  again  echoed  to  the  thunder  of. 
Danton’s  oratory,  of  Desmouliu’s  eloquence,  and 
Marat’s  deunnciations. 

Legendre,  Freron,  d’Eglantine,  Brune,  Jour- 
deuil,  Chaumette,  Vincent,  Mornoro,' harangued 
the  angry  inhabitants  of  these  little  streets,  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  lived,  and  fanned  the 
flames  of  revolution  that  spread  from  this 
quarter  over  the  whole  of  France,  indirectly 
affecting  the  legislatures  of  even  the  most  con- 
servative  countries  in  Europe.  Already,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Passage  du  Commerce,  the 
walls  that  sheltered  one  side  of  Danton’s  house 
have  been  brought  down,  thus  exposing  bis 
favourite  room  to  the  gaze  of  all  who  pass  along 
the  street.  The  house  in  which  Marat  lived  and 
was  assassinated  is,  we  believe,  still  standing, 
though  doomed  to  destruction.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  Rue  de  I’Enole  de  Medecine  and  the  ancient 
Hue  des  Bouoheries,  there  remained  the  room 


where  the  civic  committee  of  the  Section  des 
Quatre  - Nations  were  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing. In  the  Cour  du  Commerce,  Duplain,  the 
printer,  had  his  abode ; while,  close  at  band,  in 
the  Rue  du  Paon,  was  Chaumette’s  modest 
home,  whioh  be  did  not  forsake  when  appointed 
Procurator  of  the  Commune  in  1793.  Many  other 
equally  interesting  details  might  be  mentioned 
concerning  this  quarter,  and  we  trust  that  snoh 
historical  souvenirs  will  not  be  swept  away 
withoot  first  securing  illustrations  of  the  abodes 
of  these  celebrated  men.  This  historical 
evidence  is  more  than  curious,  for  it  may  vindi- 
cate many  a reputation  from  the  libels  that 
spring  from  party  animosities.  Thus,  for  in. 
stance,  it  is  aulBoient  to  examine  the  house  and 
furniture  of  Danton  to  understand  how  little 
he  deserved  the  title  of  the  “leader  of  the 
corrupt  party.’’  When  he  is  accused  so  often  of 
loading  himself  with  gold  pillaged  in  Belgium, 
and  living  a life  of  degrading  vice  and  luxury, 
there  is  some  use  in  keeping  illustrations  of  bis 
home, — a home,  indeed,  so  simple  and  modest  in 
its  every  detail  as  to  set  at  nought  the  reckless 
assertioQSof  ignorantoranaorupuious  adversaries. 
The  removal  of  stone  and  mortar  pregnant  with 
so  much  useful  information,  and  whioh  served  as  a 
chronicle  of  the  most  stirring  episodes  of  modern 
history,  must  deeply  concern  all  who  have  some 
respect  for  the  lessons  taught  by  the  past. 


SUSSEX  ARCH.;T:0L0GICAL  SOCIETY. 

Toe  annual  meeting  of  the  Sasser  Arohmo. 
logical  Society  was  held  at  Arundel  on  the  31st 
nit.,  when,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  weather,  there  was  a goodly  muster 
of  the  members  and  their  friends. 

The  party  arrived  soon  after  eleven  o'clock  at 
Ford  Junction,  where  carriages  were  in  waiting. 

Climping  Church  was  the  first  halting-place. 
Climping  is  a small  parish  lying  between  Ford 
and  the  sea,  including  all  that  remains  of  the 
anoient  parish  of  Cudlawe,  or  Cudlow,  only 
about  100  acres  of  which  have  escaped  erosion  by 
old  Neptnne.  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  the  archi- 
tect nnder  whose  supervision  this  interesting 
edifice  was  restored  a few  years  since,  acted  as 
cicerone.  In  the  course  of  bis  remarks  he  said 
Climping  Church  was  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  interesting  of  the  anoient  oburoheB  of  Sussex. 
There  had  been  a church  here  at  a very  early 
period,  and  mention  was  made  of  one  in  Dooms- 
day  Book.  That  there  had  been  one  of  very 
early  date  was  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
traces, —though  they  were  but  shadows  of 
traces, — of  it  still  existed  j yet  the  height  and 
dimensions  of  it  could  be  seen  by  the  ohuroh  as 
it  now  stood.  It  was  cruciform  in  shape,  and 
was  evidently  built  at  two  periods,  owing  its 
completion  lo  the  nuns  who  resided  at  Leo- 
minster, in  connexion  with  the  Abbey  of  Seez, 
in  Normandy.  The  oldest  part  of  it  is  the 
chancel,  the  tower  being  built  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  ; not  long  after  which  the  nuns  built 
the  complete  body  as  it  now  stood, — one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  church  arobitectnre 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  had  undergone 
no  changes.  The  door  in  the  tower,  on  the  west 
side,  was  the  only  anoient  door ; but  a window 
had  been  converted  into  a door  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  which  was  really  the  only  altera- 
tion that  had  been  made.  It  had  been  restored, 
and,  in  doing  that,  they  had  been  guided  by 
what  was  found  on  the  spot.  The  pillars  were 
all  the  old  ones,  having  merely  been  cleansed  ; 
and  in  reseating  the  church  they  had  been 
guided  by  a number  of  ancient  seats  which  were 
found  in  it,  and  which  were  now  ranged  down 
the  passage.  The  pulpit  is  the  original  one.  In 
early  times  the  population  of  the  parish  was 
very  small,  and  the  pnlpib  was  near  the  south 
door  j but  when  the  building  was  reseated,  the 
pulpit  was  put  into  its  present  and  more  con- 
venient  positiou  ; and  be  hoped  that,  in  doing 
that,  nothing  had  been  done  to  offend  arobm- 
ologists.  Referring  to  the  ancient  boundaries 
of  the  parish,  Mr.  Hills  said  it  formerly  be- 
longed  to  that  of  Cudlawe,  but  was  now  an- 
nexed  to  that  of  Arundel ; and,  alluding  to  an 
adjoining  parish,  he  ooncluded  by  saying  that 
he  had  attended  the  church  at  Middleton, 
whioh  had  been  since  washed  away  by  the  sea. 
The  visitors  then  inspected  the  various  points  of 
intereab  about  the  ohuroh,  including  a curious 
oaken  chest,  thought  to  be  coeval  with  the 
church. 

Ford  Church  was  next  visited,  Mr.  Gordon 
Hills  describing  the  building,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  It  is  a very  curious  specimen 


of  ecolesiastioal  architecture,  having  only  a very 
ancient  chancel  and  nave,  the  former  being  the 
larger  of  the  two;  the  latter  seating  about  fifty 
persona.  The  walla  are  Norman.  Mr.  Hills 
said  there  were  the  remains  of  au  aisle  outside 
which  seemed  to  have  been  built  about  the  year 
1200;  but,  judging  from  its  appearance,  it  was 
not  long  in  existence.  It  seemed  to  have  been 
erected  in  anticipation  of  a rising  parish,  but, 
as  the  population  remained  stationary,  it  was 
removed  in  the  next  century.  The  columns 
were  evidently  about  4 ft.  6 in.  high ; but  they 
would  be  better  comprehended  by  a visit  to 
Tortington  Church,  where  they  were  discovered 
and  restored.  The  only  interesting  thing  in  the 
ohuroh  is  the  foot,  whioh  is  a square  block  of 
Pnlborough  stone,  its  sides  being  as  nnfiiiished 
as  when  rougb-hewn  from  the  quarry. 

Tortington  Church,  whioh,  like  that  at  Ford,  is 
very  small,  was  then  visited.  It  was  restored 
twelve  years  ago  by  a local  builder,  the  outlay 
being  borne  by  Mr.  Leeves.  The  principal  points 
of  interest  are  the  semi-circular  arch  in  the 
south  door,  and  the  arch  dividing  the  chancel 
from  the  nave.  They  are  of  rich  workmanship  ; 
the  latter  having  a grotesque  moulding,  orna- 
mented  with  the  heads  of  birds  and  beasts. 
During  the  restoration,  in  1864,  a stone  was 
fonnd  exactly  fitting  an  opening  which  had  been 
built  up  200  years  before,  when  a doorway  was 
removed  from  one  to  anutber  part  of  the  church. 

Arundel  Castle. — By  permission  of  tbe  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  members  and  their  friends  were 
allowed  to  inspect  the  iuteiior  of  Arundel 
Castle.  His  Grace,  besides  throwing  open  the 
interior  of  the  castle  to  the  society,  showed  his 
hospitality  by  entertaining  his  visitors  with  light 
refreshments  in  tbe  Barons’  Hall.  Having 
partaken  of  this,  they  roamed  at  will  through 
the  several  rooms.  The  original  castle,  which 
was  of  a very  remote  antiquity,  dating  from  the 
Saxon  era,  was  destroyed  lu  the  Parliamentary 
wars,  having  stood  a siege  of  seventeen  days  in 
the  wiuter  of  1643-4;  but  the  present  castle 
was  re-built  on  tbe  original  lines  in  1791  by  the 
then  Duke  Charles.  The  ground  plan — the  walls 
being  from  5 ft.  to  12  ft.  thick — very  nearly 
resembles  that  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  build, 
ing  is  not  dissimilar  in  elevation.  Having  visited 
the  keep,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  tombs  in 
the  Fiiz  Alan  Chapel — or  Collegiate  Chapel 
and  Chapel  of  Our  Lady, — the  gilded  roofs 
and  fine  oarvinga  of  which  have  been  allowed 
to  decay  year  by  year  since  the  Reformation. 
The  interior  of  these  once  beautiful  obapels — the 
Collegiate  chapel  forming  the  chancel  of  St. 
Nicholas  parish  charoh  of  Arundel — is  rendered 
more  desolate  by  the  present  duke  having  filled 
the  chancel  arch  with  plain  red  bricks  to  cut  it 
off  entirely  from  the  church. 

Luncheon  was  partaken  of  in  a marquee  in  the 
Park  at  Arundel.  The  llev.  W.  Powell,  in 
responding  to  the  toast  of  “ Success  to  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Sooiety,”  said  that  since 
their  last  meeting  they  had  lost  two  old  and 
valued  contributors  to  the  arcbmological  litera- 
ture of  Sussex  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Durrant 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Mark  Antony  Lower;  and  he 
should  not  be  discharging  bis  duty  to  the  asso- 
ciation  did  he  not  take  this  opportunity  of 
recording  their  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  these 
two  well-known  members.  Each  in  his  respective 
province  was  unsurpassed,  Mr.  Cooper  having 
especial  knowledge  and  experience  in  Mediaeval 
Latin,  and  being  most  indefatigable  in  bis 
researches.  To  him  they  owed  many  corrections 
in  their  papers,  in  whioh  aoonracy  was  most 
desirable,  and  where  its  absence  would  have 
been  most  detrimental.  Mr.  Lower  was  a self- 
made  man,  with  aremarkablo  talent  and  genius 
for  heraldry  and  genealogy,  as  well  as  for 
archaeology  and  biographical  research.  No  one 
oould  read  bis  papers  poblished  in  the  collections 
of  the  society  without  learning  something. 

Next  year’s  meeting  of  tbe  society  will, 
probably,  be  held  at  Mayfield. 


Thames  Valley  Drainage  Act. — The  Com- 
missiouers  are  re-coostructing  the  bridge  over 
the  river  Ray,  at  Islip,  Oxon.  The  bridge  is  the 
property  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
and  it  was  considered  unsafe  for  public  traffic, 
and  had  been  indicted.  The  Ray  is  one  of  the 
rivers  that  will  probably  be  improved  nnder  the 
powers  of  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Com- 
raissioners.  The  two  Commissions  therefore 
united  in  contributing  to  the  cost  of  re-erecting 
iU  The  works  are  in  rapid  progress  under  Mr. 
Grantham’s  superintendence;  Mr.  Maxwell,  of 
Plaistow,  Essex,  being  the  contractor. 
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THE  GREENWICH  NEW  PUBLIC 
OFFICES. 

The  new  oflBcea  which  have  some  time  been 
in  conree  of  erection  for  the  Greenwich  District 
Board  of  Works  are  fast  approaching  oomple. 
tion.  They  are  situated  in  the  Greenwioh-road, 
not  far  from  the  railway  station.  The  bnilding 
has  a main  frontage  of  61  ft.  in  length,  and  the 
general  elevation  is  36  ft.  in  height  from  the 
street  level.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  eleva- 
tion there  is  a clock  tower  carried  to  a height  of 
13  ft.  above  the  main  body  of  the  bnilding,  ter- 
minating with  a dome  and  lantern-light,  7 ft. 
high,  the  entire  height  of  the  tower  and  dome 
from  the  grotind-line  being  abont  56  ft.  The 
bnilding  has  a handsome  ciroular  portico  en- 
trance,  projecting  6 fc.  beyond  the  main  body  of 
the  elevation,  and  surmounted  by  a balostrade. 
There  are  also  similar  balustrades  on  each  side 
of  the  clock  bower.  The  structure,  which  is  two 
stories  in  height,  is  built  of  yellow  brick,  with  a 
free  introduction  of  Portland  stone  for  dressings 
and  ornamentation.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
doable  stone  pilasters  are  carried  op  to  the  top 
of  the  bnilding,  and  a deep  stone  cornice  runs 
across  the  elevation  immediately  above  the 
gronnd-floor.  There  are  ranges  of  three-light 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  elevation,  with  a 
central  lofty  window,  and  two  smaller  ones  on 
either  side,  in  the  central  pcrtion,  above  the 
entrance  portico.  The  elevation  is  surmounted 
by  a stone  cornice  and  parapet.  The  entrance 
leads  into  a vestibule,  11  fc.  square,  from  which 
the  ofBces  on  the  ground-floor  are  reached  along 
corridors  on  either  side  of  the  main  central 
staircase,  the  corridors  being  5 fc.  3 in.  in  width. 
The  gronnd-floor  contains  all  the  general  ofBces, 
including  the  clerk’s  private  office  and  those  of 
his  assistants,  together  with  the  offices  of  the 
surveyor,  the  engineer,  and  the  accountant, 
strong-room,  store-room,  lavatories,  and  other 
conveniences.  The  stone  staircase  leading  to 
the  upper  floor  is  5 ft.  6 in.  in  width.  This  floor 
contains  the  Board-room,  a spacious  apartment, 
57  ft.  6 in.  by  40  ft.,  and  very  lofty,  being  22  ft. 
in  height.  It  has  a coved  panelled  ceiling,  and 
is  intended  to  be  elaborately  fitted  and  decorated. 
This  floor  also  contains  several  committee  and 
■waiting  rooms.  In  addition  to  the  ground  and 
upper  floors,  the  building  has  aleo  a large  and 
convenient  basement,  in  which  are  the  care- 
taker's apartments,  and  a number  of  store-rooms. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  groond-floor  is  con- 
siderably above  the  street  level,  and  is  reached 
by  a flight  of  five  steps  under  the  portico.  The 
building  is  seen  to  much  advantage,  having  an 
area  in  front  20  ft.  beyond  the  street  line. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Wallen,  of  College-street, 
City ; and  the  builder  is  Mr.  W.  Tongue,  of 
Plumstead. 


NOXIOUS  TRADES  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

NEW  SANITARY  REGUL.ATIONS. 

With  the  view  of  abating  the  nuisance  caused 
by  certain  trades  carried  on  in  ditferent  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  and  improving  the  sanitary 
condition  of  those  localities,  the  Metropo- 
litau  Board  of  Works  are  about  to  enforce  the 
adoption  of  new  and  more  rigid  regulations, 
which  have  just  been  decided  upon.  The  par- 
ticular trades  and  manufactures  to  which  the 
new  regulations  are  to  apply  are  specially  set 
out,  and  they  embrace  catgut  mauufaotarers, 
manure  manufacturers,  blood  and  bone  boilers, 
soap  boilers,  and  tripe  boilers.  The  carrying  on 
of  the  whole  of  these  several  trade.8  is  more  or 
less  offensive,  and  injurious  to  tbe  health  of  the 
inbabitants  in  the  districts  where  the  mannfac- 
tories  are  located,  and  the  object  of  the  Metro, 
politau  Board  appears  to  be  to  reduce  the 
nuisance  to  a minimum.  With  respect  to  tho 
establishments  where  the  manufacture  of  cat- 
gut  is  carried  on,  and  which  is  exceptionally 
off'ensive,  the  meohanioal  and  other  arrange- 
ments to  be  in  future  observed  are  particularly 
stringent.  In  the  first  place,  the  material  used 
in  the  manufacture  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  come 
upon  the  premises  except  in  iron  vessels  firmly 
closed,  and  from  which  no  foul  odour  can 
possibly  be  emitted.  Chambers  for  tbe  carrying 
on  of  the  manufacture  are  to  be  constructed 
according  to  designs  prepared  by  the  Board,  and 
the  vessels  containing  the  materials  are  not  to 
be  opened,  nor  the  preparing  of  the  catgut 
carried  on,  in  any  place  but  these  chambers,  the 
object  being  to  prevent  the  emission  of  offensive 
smells,  Buoh  as  are  now  experienced  at  these 
manufactories  by  tbe  residents  in  the  districts 


around  them.  A further  regulation  stipulates 
for  the  air  in  these  chambers,  duriug  the  time 
the  process  is  going  on,  being  conveyed  through 
a shaft  into  a furnace.  Tbe  regulations  likewise 
provide  for  similar  precautions  being  observed 
in  every  apartment  in  the  manufuocory  where 
tbe  process  of  manufacture  is  attended  with 
the  foul  odours  above  referred  to.  Provisions 
are  also  laid  down  as  regards  the  struotnral 
character  of  the  buildings,  one  of  which  is  that 
all  the  wiridow.sashes  are  to  be  so  constructed  as 
to  be  perfectly  air-tigbt,  and  the  glass  in  the 
windows  themselves  is  not  to  be  under  a quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  As  regards  the  boiling 
trades  and  manufactnres,  the  regulations  direct 
that  all  boilers  emitting  offensive  and  noxious 
vapours  are  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  secure 
tbe  vapour  passing  through  the  furnace  fire.  The 
thorough  cleansing  at  intervals  of  the  buildings 
internally  is  also  insisted  upon,  the  regulations 
stating  that  the  walls  are  to  be  limewashed 
every  three  months.  No  garbage  or  offal  ol 
any  kind  whatsoever  is  to  be  exposed,  but  to  be 
kept  in  iron  vessels  closely  secured,  from  which 
no  smell  can  escape. 


EXTENSIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
NORTHAMPTON. 

The  Korthavipton  MercuTy  gives  an  account  of 
the  past  year’s  building  operations  in  tbe  town, 
which  have  beeu  somewhat  active,  notwith- 
standing the  general  depression  of  trade. 

The  new  Masonio  hall  and  buildings  are  fast 
approaching  completion.  They  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Temperance  Hotel,  .and  have  a 
frontage  in  Abingtou-street  of  about  47  ft. 
This  frontage,  with  the  exception  of  the  central 
gateway  on  the  ground  floor,  is  occupied  by  two 
houses  and  shops,  the  Masonic  ball  and  offices 
being  at  the  rear.  Tbe  houses  have  equal  areas, 
and,  including  the  basement,  are  five  stories  iu 
height.  A common  corridor  runs  from  front  to 
back  of  the  bnildings,  by  means  of  which  access 
is  gained  to  tbe  Masonic  hall,  as  also  to  the 
private  entrances  to  the  houses.  The  Masonic 
buildings  at  the  back  consist  of  a large  hall  on 
the  ground. floor,  with  tbe  reqnisite  offices,  in- 
tended to  be  let  for  the  use  of  Oddfellows  and 
other  kindred  benefit  societies ; and  a large  room 
on  the  first  floor,  with  ante-room,  &o.,  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  tho  craft.  The  buildings  are 
in  the  late  French  Gothic  style,  and  are  of  red 
bricks,  with  Bath-stone  and  terra-cotta  “dre.s. 
sings.”  Moulded  bricks  from  the  Vigo  Brick 
Company’s  Works  are  used  to  the  jambs  and 
beads  of  windows.  The  carving  is  quite  a feature 
of  the  Abington-street  elevation,  and  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  T.  Bromfield,  of  London.  The 
whole  of  ihe  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
John  Watkin,  of  St.  George’s-street,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
E.  F.  Law  & Sons,  architects. 

In  the  Leicester-road  there  are  signs  of  activity 
in  connexion  with  another  craft.  Tbe  decision 
of  the  War  Office  authoriti' s to  constitute 
Northampton  a dep6t  of  tho  Northern  Military 
District,  of  which  it  is  understood  that  Warwick 
will  be  the  centre,  has  necessitated  a considerable 
enlargement  and  many  important  alterations  of 
the  barracks.  Occupying  a large  area  of  ground 
as  the  premises  must  have  done  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a cavalry  barracks,  the  work  was 
able  to  be  proceeded  with  without  purchasing 
additional  property.  The  old  buildings  are  built 
of  white  stone,  and  range  along  the  head  of  the 
ground,  On  tbe  left  of  the  gateway  leading 
from  the  Leicester-road  is  the  gnard-bouse,  and 
on  the  right  the  various  shops,  &o.  Opposite 
the  entrance  is  the  block  constituting  the  officers’ 
quarters,  flanked  on  either  side  with  two  larger 
blocks,  which  form  on  tbe  groond-Quor  the  stable, 
and  on  tbe  npper  fl.oor  soldiers’  quarters.  At 
the  I’ear  is  a large  open  space  serving  as  a parade- 
grouud,.and  on  tbe  south-west  is  the  hospital. 
Some  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  any 
artillery  or  cavalry  were  located  here,  the  bar- 
racks having  been  ocenpied  by  detachments  of 
the  48th  and  58th  Regiments  of  Foot.  It  has 
been  decided  that  only  infantry  is  to  be  stationed 
in  tbe  town  in  future,  therefore  the  old  stables, 
&o.,  have  been,  or  rather  are  in  process  of  being 
rendered  serviceable  for  tbeir  future  occupants. 
Iu  addition  to  this,  it  has  beeu  found  expedient 
to  erect  new  buildings  and  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  snpplomentary  detaohments,  cons-isting 
of  120  men,  four  noo-commissioned  officers, 
thirty. one  married  soldiers,  with  an  infant  sohool, 
sergeants’  mess,  with  reading  and  recreation- 
rooms,  stabling  for  five  horses  belonging  to 


officers,  washing  estabHyboient,  latrines,  drill- 
shed,  &c.  Tfieae  buildings  are  all  arranged 
around  tbe  parade-ground,  which,  although  con- 
siderably diuiinifbed,  will  be  of  suffic  eut  extent 
for  the  purposes  of  the  troops.  The  marr'ed 
soldiers’  quarters  form  two  blocks  to  the  south- 
west. Eich  mao  will  be  provided  with  a living- 
room,  bedroom,  and  souliery,  measuring  13  It. 
by  14  ft.,  9 ft.  6 in.  by  14  ft.,  and  6 ft.  6 iu.  by 
14  fc.  respectively.  Tbe  scbool-rooir)  is  embraced 
by  the  right-side  block,  and  is  19  ft.  by  14  fc. 
(fitted  up  with  a gallery,  desks,  and  tbe  usnal 
scholastic  appurtenances),  and  a class-room 
measuring  14  ft.  by  9 ft.  'The  soldiers’  barracks 
are  on  the  south  of  the  grounds,  and  are  divided 
into  four  large  rooms,  each  79  ft.  by  22  ft., 
bedding  and  the  ordinary  requirements  being 
provided  for  thirty  men  iu  eacn  room.  On  tbe 
north  are  the  sergeants’  mess-room,  reading-room, 
recreation-room,  Ao.,  the  two  former  being  24  ft. 
by  18  ft.,  and  the  latter  28  ft.  by  20  fc.  Tbe 
drill-sbed,  which  is  near  to  the  sergeants’  mess, 
is  60  ft.  by  30  ft.  in  extent,  with  an  asphalted 
floor,  and  an  iron  roof.  Tbe  whole  of  the  work 
is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Loveday,  of  Kib- 
worCh,  the  contractor,  from  plans  supei  vised  by 
the  engineers.  The  buildings  are  of  red  bricks,, 
with  blue  bands  at  the  window  heads  and  sills,, 
and  are  roofed  with  blue  slate,  the  copings  being 
of  stone.  The  work  of  laying  the  concrete 
foundations  was  commenced  in  the  first  week  of 
September,  1875,  and  it  is  thought  the  whole 
will  he  completed  within  two  mouths,  at  a cost 
of  15,000i. 

Id  Bridge-street  several  improvements  have- 
been  made.  Mr.  Henry  Mulliuer,  who  intends 
to  transform  his  present  carriage-room  into  a 
skating-rink,  has  entrubted  the  erection  of  new 
premises  to  Mr.  Bonham,  of  Edith-street,  from 
tbe  plans  of  Mr.  logman,  arobiceot.  Some  old 
cottages  which  adjoined  the  manufactory  were 
polled  down,  and  upon  tbe  site  a carriage-room, 
114  ft.  in  length,  and  having  a frontage  of  40  ft., 
has  been  built.  The  flooring  will  be  of  aaphalte, 
and  above  is  a room  of  similar  dimensions,  which 
is  intended  for  a show-room. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  GREAT  TAY  BRIDGE. 

The  stupendous  bridge  across  tbe  Tay  which 
has  been  iu  course  of  coostrootion  for  muie  than 
two  jears  pas-t  under  tho  auspices  of  tho  North 
British  Railway  Company,  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  notwithstinding  tbo  exceptional 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  tbe  enor- 
mous amount  of  enginGering  s’kiU  and  labour 
involved,  tho  contractors,  Messrs.  Hopkins, 
Gilke»,  & Co.,  of  Middlc.'brough,  express  their 
confident  hope  that  iu  twelve  months  from  the 
preieot  time  they  will  be  able  to  run  an  engine 
over  it.  Tbo  work  has  en  far  proceeded  that 
from  the  south  side  to  the  fifteenth  pier  the 
bridge  is  complete.  This  fifteenth  pier  is  the 
first  in  which  the  enperstructure  of  iron  columns 
has  beeu  subetitutod  for  solid  brick  piers  above 
high  water.  From  tbo  north  sido  the  whole 
bridge  is  completed  as  far  as  tbo  162  fc.  span, 
which  comes  between  the  145  fc.  and  tbo  245  ft, 
span,  tbo  only  exception  being  that  the  girders 
of  one  span,  which  have  been  used  throughout  as  a 
travelling  crane,  to  lift  the  other  girdors,  are  not 
yet  dropped  into  place,  and  two  of  the  girders  are 
notyebto  tbe  full  height.  Of  tho  fourteen  piers 
for  the  thirteen  spans  of  245  ft-,  ten  are  now  in  the 
water.  Of  tho  len  piers,  tbo  rnsjority  are  com- 
pleto  to  the  stone  copingabovo  high-water  level, 
and  two  of  tbe  piers,  with  the  girders  spanning 
them,  are  to  the  full  height.  Next  tbe  largest 
span,  to  the  south,  are  five  spans  of  the  medium 
width,  all  complete  and  with  girders  in  place.  Be- 
tween these  and  pier  No.  15  is  a gap  of  five  spans, 
the  work  for  which  is  more  or  less  in  a state  of 
forwardness.  Of  the  eighty. five  spans  in  the- 
bridge,  seventy-seven  piers  are  in  place,  there 
being  only  eight  piers  to  put  down,  four  of  these 
being  of  the  largest  size.  Of  these  seventy- 
seven  spans,  above  fifty  are  actually  finished, 
and  tbe  majority  of  the  others  are  well  advanced 
towards  completion. 

An  interesting  sight  was  witnessed  at  the- 
works  the  other  day.  The  oontraotoi's  had  in- 
vited the  Cleveland  Institution  of  Engineers  to- 
inspect  the  bridge,  and  amongst  other  things 
which  they  saw  they  were  eye-witnesces  to  tbe 
floating  of  one  of  the  iron  caissons  or  piers  for 
the  thirteen  spans  of  245  ft,,  whii-b  are  builc  on 
shore  on  pontoons,  and  then  floated  out  to  their 
places.  These  iron  caiesons  are  above  two- 
hundred  tons  weight  each,  and  are  thus  described. 
They  are  31  ft.  in  diameter  and  40  ft.  in  height, 
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when  floated,  though  of  thia  height  about  one 
'half  is  temporary,  and  is  removed  after  the  per. 
manenb  portion  has  been  placed.  As  floated  the 
•latter  portion  has  a brick  lining  of  15  in.  The 
■weight  is  swung  on  a series  of  girders,  which  are 
borne  upon  the  two  p')nCoon«,  the  oatch  being  by 
means  of  four  powerful  steel  pins  passed  through 
projecting  “links"  on  the  superficies  of  the 
•caisson.  On  being  sunk  upon  the  river-bed  the 
caisson  is  made  to  force  its  way  into  the  solid 
bed,  by  the  action  of  powerful  aand-paropa  ; upon 
'the  solid  bed  formed  by  this  caisson,  when  filled 
with  cement,  the  pointed  blocks  of  brickwork 
are  then  placed  and  built  up  to  the  necessary 
level  above  high  water,  and  on  them  the  cast- 
dron  columns  of  the  superstrncture  are  based. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  2'15  ft.  spans  of  the 
•bridge  are  about  90  ft.  above  water  level.  Just 
•think  what  these  figures  mean  ! 


ASSERTED  BAD  BUILDING  IN.  HACKNEY. 

We  learn  from  a published  correspondence 
that  the  editor  of  the  Hackney  Express  is  threat- 
ened  with  a prosecution  by  the  builder  of  some 
bouses  in  that  neighbourhood,  in  consequence  of 
remarks  in  reference  fo  them  which  be  allowed 
a correspondent  to  make.  The  writer  of  the 
remarks  now  says, — 

“ After  a repeated  exitninatiiin  of  these  houses,  plan, 
arrangement,  worlcmanship,  and  materiuls,  1 unhesi- 
tatingly assert  that  they  are  what  are  known  us  ‘ run  uo  ’ 
budclings,  and  are  of  the  ‘Jerry*  class,  and  I botlly 
affirm  that  no  respectable  professional  architect,  of  the 
least  standing  in  his  profession,  would  plan  each  bouses, 
or  pass  them  as  fit  and  proper  ones.  I have  examined 
them  in  carcass  and  skeleton  state,  and  also  in  process  of 
completion.  Room  by  room,  from  grouud-fl  mr  to  roof- 
tree,  I have  gone  over  several  of  them,  and  have  taken 
copious  notes  of  the  workmanship  and  material,  and  I am 
in;  possession  of  aufficient  informatiou  to  qualify  me  to 
speak  of  the  exact  character  of  these  houses.  . . . The 
design  and  construction  ofthe  houses  are  utterly  bad,  and 
so  is  a large  amount  of  the  materials  and  workmanship, 
An  exaraioati'in  of  the  brickwork,  mortar,  plastering, 
floor  joists,  flooring,  ceiling  joists,  ralters,  and  oiher 
'timbeiB,  will  show  their  character.  The  timbers  gene- 
rally are  poor  and  of  iiiaulfioieut  strength,  and  exhibit 
•make-shift  construction." 

After  farther  description  the  writer  adds  in 
conclusion  : — 

“ If  the  builders  are  not  satisfied  with  my  description 
T will  return  to  the  subject  again,  and  particularise  things, 
bad,  good,  and  indifferent,  more  minutely.  Before  coii- 
cluaiiig,  I would  also  remark  that  I f.iiind  on  examination  a 
length  of  the  roadway  and  footway  in  front  of  some  of  these 
houses  msda  up  of  common  rubbish  audrefusematrer.  The 

•stufi’  18  what  is  generally  known  as  ‘shoot*  material,  and, 

•will  it  be  credited?— I found  the  kerb-stones  along  a 
portion  of  the  footwavs  bedded  in  with  no  other  than  thia 
loose,  shifting  ash  and  uosolid  stuff.  A publio  journalist 
is  Chreatrned  with  legal  proceecinga  for  telling  the  above 
facts  and  waruiog  the  public  against  living  in  bouses  of 
bad  foundations,  materials,  and  ill-construction.  I hiive 
spoken  for  the  safety  of  ihe  li<  ing  on  this  and  on  former 
occasions  and  perhaps  it  will  not  be  regretted  by  the 
.general  public  if  this  threatened  suit  is  prosecuted,  as  a 
lestcase  mav  be  afforded  in  whioh  even  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  might  take  future  uction.  The  time  has 
surely  come  for  the  smiting  down  wiih  public  indignation 
and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  the  nefarious  practices  of 
•the  trihi-s  of ‘j-rry’  bnilders  ‘scamping*  builders,  and 
‘ speculative  ’ bui  ders,  and  their  aiders  and  abettors,  who 
have  for  so  many  years  infested  the  London  metropolis, 
.preying  like  ghouls  upon  the  vitals  of  our  unsuspecting 
people." 

If  the  account  given  be  true  (we  ourselves 
'know  nothing  of  its  oorreotnesB  or  incorrectneBB) 
it  ought  to  be  no  crime  in  a journaliab  to  point 
the  work  out  for  reprobation.  It  is  high  time 
that  Buch  a mode  of  building  should  be  put  an 
end  to,  and  this  will  best  be  brought  about  by 
the  expredsion  of  pablio  opiuion. 


THE  PORTSMOUTH 
DOCKYARD  CONNECTING  RAILWAY. 

The  short  line  of  railway  whioh  is  to  connect 
the  South-Western  and  Brighton  lines,  at  Ports- 
•mouib,  with  the  waterside  and  the  dockyard,  is 
intended  to  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  October, 
The  line  has  been  in  course  of  construction  for 
•nearly  two  years,  having  been  commenced  at 
the  latter  part  of  1874.  For  nearly  its  whole 
length  it  passes  over  embankments  and 
bridges,  and  at  the  waterside  it  is  supported 
•upon  iron  girders  resting  upon  screw  piles. 
A few  days  ago  the  line  was  inspected 
•by  Colonel  Hutchinson,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
previously  to  the  granting  of  a certificate  by  the 
Board  for  the  opening  of  the  line.  In  order 
thoroughly  to  test  the  iron  girders  and  screw 
piles,  two  of  the  heaviest  engines  from  each 
company  were  run  along  the  line,  and  the  de- 
flection of  the  girders  was  so  slight  that  the 
inspection  was  considered  quite  satisfactory. 
Messrs.  Saxby  & Farmer’s  blook-and-Iock  signal 
apparatus,  by  whioh  the  lino  will  be  worked, 
is  now  in  coarse  of  erection.  It  is  considered 


that  the  new  line  will  be  a great  convenience 
to  tourists,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  embark 
in  Isle  of  Wight  steamers  without  the  inter- 
vention  of  trams  and  piers.  It  will  also  be  used 
by  all  troops  embarking  and  disembarking. 
The  line  has  been  conatrocted  by  Messrs.  Aird 
& Sons,  of  Lambeth,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Jacotnb,  the  engineer  of  the  South- 
Western  Company. 


PROPOSED  FRENCH 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

The  Directors  of  L’Art  have  opened  a national 
subscription  “ lor  the  foundation  and  organisation 
of  a Soutb-Kensingtou  Museum,— a Museum  of 
the  Decorative  Arts,"  in  connexion  with  L’ Union 
Centrale  des  Beaux  Arts  appUqud  d V Industrie, 
and  have  published  some  reasons  why  it  should 
be  done,  and  why  the  people  should  do  it  for 
themselves.  The  writers  call  upon  their  country, 
men  to  give  letters  of  naturalisation  to  the 
English  motto,  "Self-Help,  Self-Respeot,"  and 
to  make  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Arcs  the  first 
result  of  the  act.  With  the  fullest  recognition 
of  the  value  of  such  a movement  for  France,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  provision  of  a 
museum  and  establishment  of  the  kind  desired 
is  too  great  a work  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
infancy  of  Self-Help,  and  that  the  Government 
should  be  moved  to  assist  it.  The  advertised 
amount  subscribed  up  to  the  present  time  is 
1801. 


THE  PARTS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
OF  1878. 

We  publish  this  week  a reduced  copy  of  the 
official  plan  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1878 
so  far  as  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  concerned.  We 
have  already,  more  or  less,  described  the  arrange- 
ments  whioh  occupy  the  enormous  space  of 
240,000  square  metres,  one  half  of  which  will  be 
devoted  to  Franco  and  her  dependencies,  and  the 
other  to  the  foreign  countries. 

Although  the  Euglish  journals  appear  to  have 
said  very  little  on  the  subject,  the  authorities 
here,  relying  upou  England  and  Gerntany  being 
the  largest  contributors  to  the  foreign  section, 
have  allotted  to  them  the  two  faijades  respec- 
tively facing  the  Seine  and  the  Ecole  Polyteoh- 
nique,  that  facing  the  Seine  being  devoted  to 
England. 

The  Journal  Officiel  has  just  published  the 
decree  of  the  Marshal  President,  instituting  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1878,  together  with  the 
general  regulations  and  claasifioatiou,  comprising 
an  immense  mass  of  clauses  and  details,  the 
most  important  of  which  wo  will  here  pnblish,  or 
have  already  done  so.  We  are  told  that  an 
official  notice  will  shortly  be  given  in  England 
regarding  this  Exhibition,  by  which  the  atten- 
tion of  all  intending  exhibitors  will  he  called  to 
the  subject. 

Manufacturers  exhibiting  abroad,  having  so 
often  suffered  from  the  iuconvenienoe  connected 
with  the  Custom  House,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  rate  of  duties  will  be  accommodated  on 
the  easiest  possible  terms;  no  object  being 
liable  to  duty  on  entering  the  Exhibition,  and 
alone  subject  to  a small  tax  in  the  event  of  the 
object  being  purchased  and  remaining  in  France. 
Much  of  the  usual  officialism  (it  is  said)  is  to  be 
relaxed,  and  every  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  convenience  of  the  exhibitors. 

The  system  of  genera!  classification,  to  whioh 
we  have  referred  above,  comprises  nine  groups 
divided  into  ninety  classes  : — 

The  first  group,— TT  orfts  of  Art,— includes  five 
classes : — 

Oil  paiutines  ; different  paintings  and  drawings ; sculp- 
ture and  medal  engraving ; designs  and  architecloral 
models ; engravings  and  lithography. 

The  second  group,— Education  and  Instruction, 
— includes  eleven  classes  : — 

Education  of  theinfant— primary  instruction  ; organisa- 
tion  and  materials  for  secondary  instruction  j organisation, 
methods,  and  materials  for  superior  instruction  j printing 
and  stationery;  book-binding,  materials  for  painting  and 
drawing ; ordinary  application  of  the  arts  of  drawing  and 
plastic  art;  photographic  proofs  and  apparatus  ; musical 
instruments  ; meoicine,  hygiene,  and  public  assi-tauce  ; 
mathematical  instrumenis;  maps  and  apparatus  of  geo- 
graphy and  cosmography.  " 

Third  group, — Furniture  and  its  Accessories  ; — 

Decorative  and  cheap  furniture;  upholsterers’  and 
decorators’  work ; crystal,  glass  - work,  and  stained 
windows;  pottery;  carpets,  hang  ngs,  and  other  furnishing 
textures;  wall-papers;  cutlery;  guldsmitha*  work;  bronzes, 
metal  casts,  and  works  repoitisS  •,  watch  and  clock  making ; 
appara-UB  and  processes  of  heating  and  lighting  - perl 
fumery.  ^ 

Fourth  group,— Tissues,  Clothing,  and  their 
Accessories : — 


Thread  and  cotton  tissues ; thread  and  tissues  of  hemp 
and  fl_<x,  Ac. ; thread  and  tissues  of  combed  wool ; thread 
and  tissues  of  carded  wool;  silk,  and  tissues  of  silk; 
shawls ; lace,  tulle,  embroidery,  and  fringes  ; bonnets  and 
linen  objects  accessories  to  the  clothing ; clothing  of  both 
sexes;  j>-welry;  portative  arms,  for  the  chase,  Ac.: 
travelling  and  camping  objects  ; toys. 

Fifth  group, — Raw  and  worked.up  Products  of 
the  Extractive  Industries, — seven  classes  : — 

Mining  and  products  of  metallurgy;  products  ofthe 
forester  s industry ; products  of  the  chase,  engines,  Ac., 
instruments  for  fishing  and  harvesting;  aerieultural  pro- 
ducts not  alimentary  ; chemical  and  pharmaceutical  pro- 
ducts;  chemical  processes  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing, 
and  preparing;  skins  and  leather. 

Sixth  group, — Tools  and  Processes  of  Mechani- 
cal Industries, — nineteen  classes  : — 

Materials  and  processes  of  mining  and  metallurgy; 
materials  and  processes  of  rural  and  foresters’  industries; 
materials  and  processes  of  agricultural  m-snutactories, 
and  their  elementary  industries  ; materials  and  processes 
of  tanning;  machiues  generally;  tools;  materials  and 
processes  of  spinning  and  rope-makiog;  materials  and 
processes  of  weivmg;  materials  and  processes  of  cutting 
and  making  ol  clothes;  materials  and  processes  of  the 
manufacture  of  objects  of  furniture  and  the  household; 
roaienals  and  processes  of  paper-making,  dyeing,  and 
printing;  machines,  instruments,  and  processes,  used  in 
dillerent  branches  of  trade;  carria^je  and  cart  builiing ; 
saddlery  and  harness-makiug ; railway  stock;  materials 
and  processes  ot  telegraphy;  materials  and  processes  of 
civil  eDg'neeriiig,  public  works,  and  architecture  ; mate- 
rials ot  navigation  and  life-saving;  materials  and  pro- 
cesses of  military  art. 

Seventh  group, — Alimentary  Products, — seven 
classes : — 

Cereals,  farinaceous  products  with  their  derivatives  ; 
products  of  baking;  fat  alimentary  bodies;  meats  and 
fl«h;  vegetables  and  fruit;  condiments  and  stimulants 
sugars  and  iheir  products  ; fermented  drinks. 

Eighth  group, — Agriculture, — nine  classes  : — 

Specimens  of  rural  industries  and  agricultural  manufac- 
tures; horses,  asses,  mutes,  Ac.;  oxen,  buffaloes,  Ac.; 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  rabbits,  Ac.;  poultry;  dogs;  useful 
insects  ; fish,  Crustacea  and  moUusca. 

Ninth  group,  — Horticulture, — six  classes  : — 

Hothouses  and  horticultural  materials;  flowers  and 
oricaraental  plams;  kiteben-garden  plants;  fruits  and 
fruit-trees;  grains  and  plants  of  wild  origin;  hothouse 
plants. 

The  actual  progress  in  the  work  oq  the  Champ 
de  Mars  consists  of  a low  treliiswork,  mai’king 
the  limits  of  the  future  Exhibition,  and  the 
labour  of  a few  workmen  who  have  been,  for 
pome  few  days,  sparching  for  the  drains  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1867. 

The  facta  that  have  led  to  the  controversy 
that  has  lately  arisen  on  the  relative  merits  of 
English  and  American  manofactures  mast  have 
been  a surprise  in  many  an  Euglish  "Sleepy 
Hollow”;  and  if  the  iudiSerence  to  exhibit  the 
products  of  our  factories  at  Philadelphia  should 
be  repeated  when  the  time  comes  for  exhibiting 
in  Paris,  the  friends  and  admirers  of  American 
skill  are  likely  to  have  great  additional  reasons 
for  jubilation  ; and  if  there  is  any  probability  of 
the  same  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  English 
mannfa  itaring  capitalists  within  the  nexteighteen 
months,  the  repeated  blow  in  1878  is  likely  to  be 
no  slight  one. 

If  it  be  the  case,  and  doubtless  it  is,  that 
: America’s  rapidly-increasing  capital  and  energy, 
of  whioh  we  bear  so  mach,  succeed  in  alluring 
from  other  countries  skilled  workmen  and  accom- 
plished  artists  to  aid  her  in  her  competitive 
aspirations,  England  will  be  put  even  at  a 
greater  disadvantage,  as  our  own  skilled  work- 
men are  not  so  numerous,  and  oiir  accomplished 
artists  so  easily  obtained,  as  to  make  our  mauu- 
facturers  altogether  independent  of  foreign  aid. 

The  high  standard  of  intelligenoe  that  the 
education  of  America  affords  to  the  class  of  men 
who  are  occupied  in  mechanical  or  other 
manufacturing  pursuits  allows  them  to  regard 
utterly  without  prejudice,  and  to  avail  them, 
selves  without  question,  of  the  accumulated 
intelligence  and  skill  of  any  part  of  the  world 
where  what  the  Americans  require  is  to  be 
found,  and  they  readily  give  up  their  own 
deficient  hand  where  they  find  another  obedient 
to  the  mind  which  is  so  often  superior  to  the 
power  of  production. 

There  must  be  few  branches  of  profitable 
manufacture  that  in  coarse  of  time  America 
will  not  excel  in.  We  hear  a good  deal  of  their 
silks  and  woollens  being  equal  to  our  own. 
They  will  of  oouree  depend  on  French  artists 
for  all  that  they  do.  It  is  said  that  French 
workmen  in  whatever  branch  lose  their  acute 
artistic  perception  in  England  after  a very  few 
months’  prao&ice  in  our  climate ; they  perhaps 
may  find  America,  its  ways,  its  people,  and  its 
rewards,  more  agreeable  to  their  tastes. 

The  Americans  at  least  intend  to  make  a great 
effort  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  and  they 
will  come  before  the  world  wirh  the  advantage 
proverbially  attached  to  an  agreeable  surprise. 
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THE  “CANTERBURY,”  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  ROAD. The  Late  Mr.  Albert  Bridoman',  Architect. 
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THE  " OANTEEBUET." 

We  give  in  onr  present  nnmber  a Tiew  of  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  “Canterbury,”  re- 
built  for  Mr.  R.  B.  Villiers,  from  the  designs  of 
the  late  Mr.  Albert  Bridgman,  architect,  whose 
lamented  death  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five 
years,  and  at  the  most  eventful  period  of  his 
brief  professional  career,  we  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

All  those  who  remember  the  Canterbury  Hall 
of  former  years,  and  they  are  probably  many,  will 
doubtless  be  surprised  at  the  transformation 
since  their  last  visit.  The  new  building  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  date  of  onr  present 
issue.  The  “ Canterbury,”  which  covers  an  area 
of  27,000  superficial  feet,  or  about  two-thirds 
of  au  acre,  will  be  an  attractive  place  of  enter- 
tainment. 

The  principal  entrance  is  from  the  Westminster 
Bridge-road,  in  close  proximity  to  the  South- 
Western  Railway,  and  opposite  the  Lambeth 
Baths,  two  houses' next  Carlisle-soreet  having 
been  purchased  and  removed  for  this  purpose. 
The  fa9ade  is  of  stone,  of  35  ft.  frontage,  and 
four  stories  in  height,  profusely  sculptured,  and 
surmounted  by  a lofty  curb  roof  decorated  with 
metal  work.  The  top  story  comprises  one 
large  circnlav  window,  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  displaying  revolving  scenes,  and  the  anoonnce- 
mente  of  the  “ Canterbury.” 

The  floor  of  the  arcaded  entrance  is  paved  with 
tiles,  and  leads,  past  the  pay-offices,  first  into 
an  aquarium,  which  is  a spacious  and  handsome 
compartment,  surrounded  with  fish-tanks,  already 
supplied  with  interesting  specimens.  The  tanks 
are  well  lighted,  and  have  a constant  air  and 
water  supply. 

Passing  from  the  aquarium  through  a loggia, — 
from  which  are  approached,  by  means  of  a spa- 
cious flight  of  stone  steps,  the  billiard.rooms, 
arranged  on  the  first  floor  of  this  part  of  the 
bnilding,  together  with  the  various  management 
offices, — we  enter  the  fernery,  this  portion  of 
the  building  being  covered  with  a glass  roof. 
Here  a picturesque  sight  greets  the  eye, — 
drooping  ferns  in  nooks  of  rockwork  and 
rippling  streams  line  the  footway  on  either 
side,  whilst  the  v/alls,  for  a height  of 
some  10  ft.,  consist  of  silvered  glass,  re- 
fleeting  a scene  yet  unreached, — the  cave 
fernery,  with  varied  plants.  The  pendent  rooks 
and  stalactites  above,  and  the  cooling  streams 
beneath  ; the  stairoase,  balcony,  and  promenade 
in  the  distance  ; together  with  the  chief  eotrance 
to  the  great  hall — all  combine  to  form  a striking 
scene  of  its  kind.  A torn  to  the  left  on  passing 
through  the  cave  reveals  an  arcaded  vista  of 
considerable  distance,  with  water,  rock,  and 
fern.  Leaving  the  staircase,  we  approach  the 
entrance  to  the  fauteuils,  a distance  of  200  ft. 
from  the  Westminster  Bridge. road.  We  are  now 
within  the  hall.  This  is  100  ft.  in  length  from 
the  orchestra  to  the  back  wall,  and  is  70  ft. 
wide.  The  balcony,  supported  on  iron  columns, 
is  13  ft.  from  the  floor,  having  a double  curve 
at  the  springing  of  the  horse -shoe.  12  ft. 
above  this  is  the  gallery-floor,  with  a curved  front 
similar  to  the  balcony  below,  but  set  back  2 ft. 
Springing  from  the  top  of  the  second  tier  of 
columns,  which  are  15  ft.  apart,  is  a series  of 
vaulted  arches  encircling  the  building,  and 
curved  towards  its  centre  to  a height  of  13  ft., 
leaving  a complete  oval.  From  this  height 
springs  a second  hollow  curve  to  a further  height 
of  9 H.,  leaving  an  oval  opening  to  the  sky  of 
40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  to  cover  which  is  provided  a 
semicircular  iron  and  glass  dome,  at  a height  of 
GO  ft.  from  the  floor,  capable  of  being  opened  or 
closed  in  twenty  seconds.  This  dome  is  of  con. 
siderable  weight,  and  rolls  by  means  of  simple 
machinery  on  two  iron  girders  placed  longitudi- 
nally,  which  in  turn  rest  upon  twolattioegirders, 
4 ft.  6 in.  deep,  the  whole  width  of  the  building 
and  clear  above  the  roof : the  arrangement  is 
patented.  The  upper  cove  of  the  roof  is  painted 
to  imitate  sky,  with  a bottom  border  of  trellis- 
work  interweaved  with  flowers  and  ferns.  The 
spandrels  of  the  vaults  and  arches  beneath  are 
decorated  in  colour  and  gold.  From  the  spring- 
ing of  the  vaults  are  groups  of  palms  and  ferns, 
spreading  and  filling  the  spandrels.  The  upper 
half  of  the  columns  throughout  are  decorated  to 
form  palm-trees,  thocaps  being  of  spreadingand 
drooping  leaves;  from  which  spring  five  pen- 
dants for  gas  to  each  column.  The  balcony  and 
gallery  fronts  are  of  bold  ogee  shape,  with  large 
hollow  mould  at  bottom,  and  are  ornamented  in 
carton-pierre  of  different  patterns,  with  a basket 
of  flowers  and  ferns  every  10  ft.  apart.  The 
decorations  of  the  proscenium  front  are  of  the 


same  character, — palm-trees  and  leaves,  profuse 
in  colour  and  embellished  with  gold.  The 
oval  central  light  contains  a ring  of  gas-jete, 

9 in.  apart,  to  each  of  which  is  fixed  a thirteen- 
star  light,  each  4 in.  in  diameter. 

The  etBffe  is  70  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  the  pro- 
scenium 40  ft.  by  40  ft.  Communicating  with 
the  hall  is  the  lounge  and  picture-gallery,  70  ft. 
by  24  ft.,  fitted  for  refreshment  accommodatioti. 
The  counter  fronts  are  of  polished  ebony,  and 
the  tops  of  the  counters  and  tables  of  Mexican 
onyx.  This  apartment  is  also  decorated  and  is 
lighted  with  three  sunlights  and  three  wrought 
brass  standards  on  the  counters. 

The  balcony  is  approached  by  the  main  stairs 
through  the  fernery.  The  gallery  entrances, 
however,  are  in  Upper  Marsh  (the  original  main 
entrance  to  the  “Old  Canterbury”);  the  ap- 
proaches are  by  means  of  doable  staircases,  of 
fireproof  materials,  to  prevent  crush,  and  have 
separate  means  of  exit.  There  is  also  a distinct 
“ pass  ” stair,  in  stone,  from  the  gallery  to  the 
balcony  floors.  The  professionals  engaged  also 
enter  from  Upper  Marsh,  there  being  commodious 
dressing  and  retiring  rooms  for  them  on  the 
first,  second,  and  third  floors,  having  direct  oom- 
mnnioation  with  the  stage. 

The  ground-floor  rises  from  the  orchestra 
backwards  at  the  rate  of  1 ft.  in  4 ft.,  which, 
whilst  it  gives  a good  view  of  the  stage,  admits 
of  spaoiouH  cellarage  underneath  over  the  whole 
area,  which  communicates  with  that  under  the 
lounge,  and  has  convenient  access  from  Upper 
Marsh. 

The  contractors  for  the  hall  were  Messrs. 
Braober  & Son,  the  Westminster  Bridge-road 
building  and  aquarium  being  Ipreviously  built. 
Mr.  W.  Bradwell  has  executed  the  carton-pierre 
work  and  other  decorations;  Mr.  Somerville 
coDstrncted  the  sliding  roof-light ; Mr.  Cannon, 
the  gaafittings;  and  Mr.  Radclyffe,  of  Hnl- 
born,  the  rockwork  and  gardening.  Mr.  H. 
Taylor  has  been  the  general  foreman  of  the 
works;  the  whole  of  which,  when  completed, 
will  have  cost  nearly  40,OOOL 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman  succeeded  ] his  brother  : 
as  architect,  and  nnder  his  superintendence,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Chas.  Dunch,  the  works 
have  been  carried  out,  with  the  aid  at  all  times 
of  the  enterprising  proprietor. 


YORKSHIRE  ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

HALIFAX  PARISH  CHURCH. 

The  tenth  annual  exenraion  of  the  Yorkshire 


Arcbeeological  and  Topographical  Association ' 
took  place,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the  30th 
ult.,  Halifax  being  the  locale.  After  morning  ■ 
service  at  the  parish  church,  the  members  were 
welcomed  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  Pigoo,  who 
said  that  it  was  his  earnest  hope  that  the  time  ^ 
was  not  far  off  when  they  would — not  only  in 
Halifax,  but  in  Yorkshire — rejoice  in  seeing  that 
parish  church,  of  such  noble  proportions  and 
splendid  capabilities,  “re-arranged”  as  some, 

“ restored  ” as  others,  would  say — preserving  all 
the  original  design,  which  it  would  be  sheer 
wantonnees  to  efface — by  entrusting  the  work  to 
one  whose  aconrate  and  scientific  knowledge 
would  at  once  enable  him  to  discern  between 
what  really  belonged  to  the  past,  and  was,  there- 
fore, worth  preserving,  and  what  was  of  modern 
innovation,  and  not  worth  preserving.  He  desired 
to  see  the  time  when  by  opening  the  whole 
church,  pulling  down  the  galleries,  and  placing 
the  pulpit  in  a better  position,  the  church  would 
be  better  [fitted  for  its  purpose.  He  yielded  to 
no  one  in  a real  love  of  antiquity,  but  he  would 
rejoice  if  the  visit  of  the  Association  should  lend 
a stimulus  to  the  restoration  of  that  church.  He 
had  already  bad  a generous  offer  from  an  indi- 
vidual towards  that  object. 

Col.  Akroyd,  acknowledging  the  welcome,  said 
be  believed  it  was  bis  distinction  to  be  the  first 
to  commence,  along  with  his  wife,  the  work  of 
the  restoration  of  that  church  by  the  insertion 
of  the  east  window;  but  he  must  give  his 
opinion  that  the  baring  of  the  rubble  walls  was 
an  exhibition  of  bad  taste,  inasmuch  as  the  more 
correct  taste  would  be  displayed  by  plastering 
them  up  again.  Some  years  ago,  when  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  spoke  to  the  late  Archdeacon 
Mnsgravo  about  the  restoration  of  the  church, 
the  reply  was,  “ Let  it  bo  : it  will  last  my  time.” 

Mr.  Fairless  Barber  then  read  an  elaborate 
paper  descriptive  of  the  ohnreh,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said,  —Externally  the  distinct  character 
of  these  additions  is  very  clearly  seen,  and  is 
specially  marked  in  the  buttresses  of  the 


narapet,  which,  commencing  on  the  newer  work, 
has  been  continued  over  the  earlier  cbaucel. 
The  monldlug  under  tbe  parapet  will  be  found 
decorated  with  little  shields  and  other  devices. 
Taking  tbe  arobitectnre  alone,  we  shall  at  once 
conclude  that  the  whole  is  work  well  within  the 
fifteenth  century ; that  uone  of  it  is  earlier  than 
1400,  or  later  than  1500;  and  bub  for  the  points 
1 have  mentioned,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  say  from  the  architecture  alone  in  what  order 
of  date  the  different  parts  of  the  chorch  can 
have  been  built.  Tbe  following  extract  from  an 
original  MS.  is  referred  to  by  both  Wright  and 
Watson  in  their  histories,  as  tbe  best  informa- 
tion that  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  precise  date 
we  require. 

“ In  the  time  of  John  Waterhoaae,  of  Halifax,  deceased, 
who  died  about  Caridlemas  2d  jears  siuce  (i.s.,  1540),  at 
hie  death  being  near  100  yeara  of  age,  I trowe  three  years 
uuder,  and  when  he  was  a child  about  six  or  eeren  years  of 
age,  was  tbe  church  of  Halifax  began  to  be  builded,  and 
he  and  many  more  children  stood  upon  the  first  stone  of 
the  steeple.  It  was  twenty  years  in  building.  By  this  it 
appeareth  that  John  Waterhouse,  of  Halifax,  was  born  in 
1443,  and  in  1657,  it  is  207  years  since  the  fouudation 
of  Halifax  Church  was  laid.” 

This  would  give  1450  as  the  date  when  this 
oentenarian  played  as  an  infant  on  tbe  foundation 
of  the  tower,  and  if  the  change  from  the  ohurcb 
in  its  second  state  to  what  we  now  see  was  at> 
that  time  taking  place,  he  might  well  think  th» 
whole  fabric  was  being  built  afresh.  The  tower 
indeed  may  have  been  oommenoed  before  tho 
additions  at  the  east  end,  which  are  attributed 
on  the  strength  of  an  iuscription  upon  his  arm» 
in  the  roof,  to  the  vicariate  of  Thoa.  Wilkinson 
(1439-1481),  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  great 
eaet  window,  finished  in  1480.  Tbe  recent 
stripping  of  the  walls  and  arches  had  revealed 
another  class  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion, viz.,  tbe  masons’  marks,  a schedule  of 
which  had  been  carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  E. 
Walker,  in  a form  which  would  enable  any  one  to 
verify  tbe  results  for  himself.  The  ocourrenoo 
of  the  same  marks  in  tbe  church  in  its  second 
state  and  not  elsewhere  confirmed  the  view  that  it 
was  a separate  work,  and  the  like  occurrence  of 
different  marks  in  the  three  eastern  bays  only, 
supported  tbe  same  conclusion  as  to  that  part- 
The  testamentary  records  of  the  period  supply 
another  source  of  information ; these  have  been 
carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Walker,  from  1398  to 
1550.  Within  this  period  he  has  met  with  about 
150  testamentary  burials,  but  tbe  allusions  to 
the  fabric  are  but  scanty.  In  1454,  W.  Halifax, 
of  Nottingham,  bequeaths  vestments.  1459, 
John  Savile,  of  Copley,  gives  11.  to  the  tower, 
and  63.  8d.  for  the  bells.  1457,  William  Lyttster, 
of  Halifax,  draper  (whose  daughter  married  a 
Savile),  bequeaths  fabrioe  campanilis  ejusdem 
ecclesi®  vjs.  viijd.  quolibet  anuo  solvendo  post 
deoesBum  menm  quousque  fabrica  dioti  cam. 
panilia  mdificetur  et  finiatur.  According  to 
Wright’s  History  the  7th  bell,  recast  in  1639,  had 
previously  been  oast  by  Thomas  Pourness,  in 
1472,  thus  oorifirming  John  Waterhouse's  testi- 
mony that  in  1450  he  played  on  the  foundation 
of  the  steeple,  and  that  it  was  twenty  years  in 
building.  In  1502,  John  Deyn  gives  20a.  for 
organs.  From  this  we  may  gather  that  there 
was  some  church  requiring  vestments  in  1454-, 
probably  the  church  in  its  second  state  then 
completed  ; that  a tower  was  then  building,  and 
subsequently  in  1472  completed  ; and  that  some 
time  before  1481,  when  Thomas  Wilkinson  died, 
the  rest  of  the  completed  fabric  was  built. 

Of  the  Rokeby  chapel,  it  was  built  in  pursuance 
of  the  will  of  Wm.  Rokeby,  who  was  archbishof^ 
of  Dublin  and  vicar  of  Halifax.  This  will,  ex- 
tracts from  which  are  giveu  by  Watsoo,  directs 
that  bia  body  is  to  be  disembowelled,  his  bowels 
and  heart  buried  in  tbe  quire  at  Halifax,  his  body 
in  the  new  chapel  at  Sandal.  That  a chapel  be 
made  with  all  convenient  haste,  on  the  nortb 
side,  and  a tomb  with  his  image,  and  thereupon 
written,  “Hie  jacet  Willolmns  Rokebey  nuper 
Dablinensis  Archiepiacopus  etVicariua  perpetuus 
istiua  Ecolepite.” 

Of  tbe  Holdsworth  chapel,  the  date  1554-, 
inscribed  on  the  authority  of  a statement  on 
the  monument  in  the  chapel,  still  remaining, 
must  be  corrected.  The  date  also  of  his  vicariats 
has  been  more  nearly  ascertained,  for  he  is 
described  as  vicar  in  the  will  of  James  Lister, 
in  1524,  of  which  will  he  was  executor.  And  one- 
William  Palden,  of  Halifax,  clerk,  in  1535,  by 
his  will,  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried 
in  tbe  chapel  recently  erected  by  Vicar  Holds- 
worth.  It  is  larger  than  the  Rokeby  Chapel, 
and  in  order  to  give  it  a roof  continuous  with  the 
south  aisle,  the  three  arches,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  tbe  nave,  are  somewhat  higher, 
and  tbe  geneial  arrangement  has  rendered 
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necessary  the  raising  of  that  roof  to  its  present 
position.  The  additional  lights  on  the  line  of 
tbe  roof  and  west  of  the  porch  have  at  this  time 
been  added. 

Mr.  Birker  then  briefly  alladed  to  the 

historical  evidences  of  the  dates  of  the 

church;  to  »he  grant  of  Hilifas  church  by 
Wm.  Earl  Warren,  which  Dagdale  attributed 
to  tbe  first,  Watson  to  the  second,  and 
Uunter  showed  to  be  tbe  grant  of  the 

third  Esrl  Warren ; to  the  unworthy  cha- 
racter  of  tbe  early  rectors  appointed  by  the 
Priory  of  Lewes,  as  stated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  procured  the  formation  of  the 

vicariate  of  Halifax  in  1273;  to  the  coincident 
evidence  that,  when  this  state  of  things  was 
amended,  a church  was  erected  of  which  a 
portion  still  existed  in  the  ni*rbh  wall ; and  to 
tbe  fact  that  tbe  existing  church,  both  as  to  the 
831  ond  and  the  completed  church,  were  coinci- 
dent with  the  vicariate  of  natives  of  Halifax,  a 
coincidence  on  which,  he  said,  Halifax  bad  reason 
to  be  proud  ; and  then  passed  from  the  fabric  to 
its  furniture  and  contents.  The  [font,  with  its 
magnificent  cover,  first  claims  attention.  This 
is  evidently  of  the  period  of  tbe  completed 
church.  The  cover,  which  is  13  ft.  high,  is  as 
rich  an  example  of  carving  as  can  well  be  found 
anywhere  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  It  has 
not  been  preserved  without,  some  vicissitudes,  for 
we  learn  from  Mr.  BrenrcliSe’a  MS.,  exhibited  in 
the  Halifax  museum,  that, — 

*‘1645,  3 Ap-,  1,000  SrotB  cama  out  of  Cheshire  to 
Halifax,  and  stayed  to  23rd  April." 

And  this  further  : — 

“Te  Scots  ciu'ed  ye  foot  to  he  taken  downe  in  Halifix 
Church,  which  stood  at  y«  lower  eni,  which  stood  near 
the  bellhoiiae,  just  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  walk  side  of 
ye  east  side  of  our  church."  “Ye  font  head  is  in  Chr. 
Hartley’s  parlour,  and  was  taken  out  of  ye  church  by 
Will.  Sehoticld,  churchwarden,  in  1650.” 

The  accounts  for  1648  contain  the  item.  “A 
basin  to  hold  water  to  baptiz  childre,  2s>.  lOd.,” 
this  was  the  substitute  at  that  period  for  the 
font  which  had  been  removed.  A subsequMnt 
regi-ter  has  the  entry,  “In  the  year  1660  — 
was  onr  ould  font  re-erected.” 

In  1693  the  churchwardens  paid  “ for  takeing 
downe  the  ffont,  beautifying  and  mending  it,  and 
setting  it  up  asatie,  61.  Ss.”  The  churchwardens’ 
accounts  for  1728  tell  of  expenses  in  taking  down 
and  mending  the  font  and  the  chain,  and  also 
‘‘To  Jo  Aked,  for  gilding  the  foot,  2 dials,  cleaning 
Moses  and  Aaron,  the  Creed  aud  Lord's  Prayer,  as  per 
note,  81.  6s." 

That  there  was  a rood-screen  in  the  church  io 
its  second  state  is  probable,  but  all  trace  of  its 
existence  would  be  lost  in  tbe  alterarions  made 
in  the  piers  of  the  chancel  arch.  In  the  com. 
pleted  fabric  the  rood-screen  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  chanoel-Screen,  within  which  con. 
siderable  portions  of  its  framework  are  concealed. 
At  the  north  side,  mortises,  with  the  ends  of  the 
suppurts  of  the  platform  or  stazing  of  tbe  loft 
Btill  pegged  in,  can  be  seen.  The  beams  have 
been  riohlv  carved,  and  the  mere  remnants,  out 
of  which  the  present  screens  have  been  made  up, 
indicate  a work  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
font  in  executiou.  Above  it  was  a crucifix, 
before  which,  in  the  middle  alley,  Thomas 
Northend,  in  1533,  directed  bis  body  to  be 
buried.  There  was  a rood  service  and  a perpetual 
stipend  or  service  at  the  rood. altar,  to  which  he 
would  presently  allude,  but  of  this  altar  no  trace 
remains. 

Shorn,  as  we  have  seen,  of  its  loft,  this  screen 
was  destined  to  receive  in  suoce'^sion  the  king’s 
arms,  the  State’s  arms,  and  theroyal  arms  again. 
This  we  find  proved  by  the  accounts  of  James 
HcKJo-son  and  Abraham  Wood,  cbnrobwardens 
A.D.  1652  (John  Brearcliffe  being  overseer,  and 
writing  the  entries)  : — 

Item  to  Thus.  Wray,  joynr,  to  make  a framefor 
ye  State  Arms,  and  uew  Crest  making  for 

quire  00  10  8 

It.  for  p -iotin ' Sfate  arms  at  York  21s.  6d.,  for 

carridn.  of  ye  fram  from  York  to  and  fro,  68.  01  07  6 

It.  for  2 crooked  legd  irons  & staple  for  ye  Arms 

to  stand  upon  00  06  2 

It.  for  mortices  for  State  Arms  to  stand  on  4d., 

ale  6d.,  a Udr  removeiog  Id CO  CO  11 

I:  to  go  to  Culey  and  Liehtcliff  to  view  how  ye 

Stale  Arms  waa  painted  there,  spent  00  00  6 

I:  to  bring  King’s  Arms  from  W Scolheld  to 

Library 00  00  4 

The  king's  arms  had  probably  been  set  np  in 
1606,  when,  according  to  tbe  cbnrchweirdens’ 
acoonnts,  II.  18s.  4d.  was  paid  for  the  frame  over 
the  quire;  and  in  1636,  when,  as  we  shall  see, 
great  alterations  were  made  in  the  church,  there 
was  a peynient  for  boards  for  the  king’s  arms. 
These,  no  donbt,  would  be  asraiu  set  np  on  the 
restoration,  and  in  1663  4Z.  were  paid  for  gilding 
and  boautifytog  them.  These,  then,  remained 
until  the  very  beautiful  royal  arms  of  Queen 


Anne,  carved  to  face  both  ways,  and  now  fixed 
under  the  tower  arch,  were  put  up  to  replace 
them;*  they  in  turn  being  removed  to  their 
present  place  on  the  erection  of  the  present 
painted  east  window  a few  years  ago.  The 
existing  somewhat  pretentious  and  most  un- 
pleasing chanoel  screen  is  quite  modern. 

Mr.  Barber,  next  referring  to  tbe  full  copy  of 
the  chantry  returns  which  he  had  received  from 
the  office  in  London  (but  to  which  there  was 
not  time  to  make  more  than  general  allasion), 
explained  that  separate  chantries  did  not  involve 
separate  altars. 

The  earliest  chantry  in  the  church  is  Wilby’s. 
The  Wilby  family  were  of  Priestley,  in  Hipper- 
holme,  and  the  founder  was  John  Willebye,  and 
the  date  of  his  foundation  149  4.  Brigg’s  chantry 
was  founded  (says  the  ebantry  return)  Oct.  lOtb, 
16th  Henry  VIII  , A.D.  1524,  though  the  Harleian 
MS.  says  24th  Henry  VIIL,  A.D.  1532. 

There  was  also  a lady  altar.  John  Milner  in 
1526  gave  5s.  “to  byeing  a masse  boke  to  our 
ladie  altar  in  Halifax  churche.”  The  same  year 
Ric.  Ambler  gave  203.  from  laud  at  Parsley  “ to 
the  maynteynying  of  the  service  of  Alrayghtie 
God  in  the  parish  churche  of  Halifax  before  our 
ladie,  sancte  George,  and  to  the  morne  preist  to 
be  divided  among 'these  by  eqnall  porcon.”  This 
seems  to  connect  the  three  with  one  altar.  Two 
chantries  are  named  by  the  commissioners, 
which  are  not  assigned  to  any  particular  altar, — 
Hunter’s  chantry  and  the  Firth  chantry. 

Couneoied  closely  with  tbe  screen  are  the 
chancel  stalls ; these  you  will  find  in  their  present 
form  to  be  mere  patchwork,  in  which  three  sets 
of  three  each,  of  stalls  of  earlier  work  (the 
miaericordes  iu  which  remain  and  are  described 
in  the  programme),  have  been  extended  by  very 
inferior  work,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
beautiful  carving  of  the  earlier  work.  The 
details  of  this  better  work  correspond  with  the 
work  in  the  roof  of  tlie  north  aisle,  and  it  seems 
safe  to  attribute  them  to  the  church  iu  its  second 
state.  You  will  find  the  pelican,  the  wild  man, 
and  the  mermaid  well  preserved,  and  admirable 
specimens  of  fifteenth-centnry  carving. 

The  first  mention  of  a pulpit  is  in  1596,  when 
21.  5s.  2d.  were  paid  for  making  a pulpit.  An  old 
pulpit,  probably  an  older  one  which  the  1596 
pulpit  had  replaced,  was  sold  in  1621  to  Gregory 
Patchett,  churchwarden  of  Coley,  for  63.  8d. 
On  this,  Oliver  Hey  wood  notes  : — 

“ While  Mr.  HeotOD  was  curate  of  Coley,  that  chapel 
was  enlarged  and  pewed,  aud  the  pulpit  brought  from 
Halifax,  being  an  old  pulpit  opposite  to  that  which  now 
standi  in  the  church;  lor  as  this  stands  on  the  south  side, 
90  that  removed  stood  north,  lacing  the  south  at_the  other 
gro.»t  pillar." 

Mr.  Barber  then  spoke  of  the  seating,  which 
is  a very  iuterestiog  feature  of  this  church. 
The  stalls  or  seats,  for  the  term  is  used  iuter- 
changeably,  presettb  nn  arrangement  which  it 
is  clear  must  have  existed  during  the  early  part 
of  the  -eixteonth  century,  and  which  may  have 
oriyinated  at  the  completion  of  the  ohnrob,  in 
1481.  For  we  find  a“rowme  in  tbe  26c.h  stall 
in  the  south  of  the  midst  alley,”  bequeathed  by 
: William  Holmes,  of  Halifax,  to  Richard  Brig- 
; house,  of  Hipperholtne,  in  1538.  Edward 
Waterhouse,  also  of  Skircoat,  in  1543,  be- 
qneathed  to  his  son  “ one  seitt  in  the  saide  parish 
church.”  And  in  1542  and  in  later  years  we 
meet  with  several  instances  of  testators  desiring 
specially  to  be  buried  near  their  seat  or  forme  in 
the  church. 

The  following  licence  to  erect  a pew  in  1606 
(from  Mr.  Lister’s  collections),  shows  how 
faculties  were  then  dispensed  with  : — 

“ Whereas  there  ys  a vacant  place  in  the  lower  p't  of 
the  north  quear  of  Halyfax  Church,  and  that  Wyllm 
Holdsworth  of  Southowram  ys  desutute  of  a convenient 

pl-ce  fur  heriog  ye  dyvyne  seruice  and of  God  in  the 

said  church  we  churchwardens  here  subscribed  do  lycence 
ihe  Wyllm  to  make  a Seat  or  forme  in  the  said  vacant 
place  for  the  intent  aforesaid,  hopinge  Mr.  Doctor  wyle 
agree  and  cocent  thereu  to.  In  wytneaae  whereof  we 
have  subscribed  our  names  the  day  and  veare  aforesaid. 

Jo.  Fivoun. 

James  Mukgatbotd. 
Georgb  Baxistee. 

John  Beooxsdakeb. 
Michaell  Slatee. 
Hichabd  Beodlet." 

Considerable  snma  were  spent  in  tbe  church 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  may 
have  had  reference  to  the  seats.  Thus,  in  1606 
the  wardens  paid 

“ for  17  trees  to  Sir  George  Savile  besyde 


2 wh  hee  g've  10  00  10 

for  p 'Sling  sli'ting  and  saweinge  8 3 4 

for  sawing  aod  Leaweinge  4 roods  of 

bords  aud  74  jobbjes 3 15  6 

for  f-lJing  19  trees  0 9 6" 


* These  were  ihe  woik  of  John  Aked,  who  appears  to 
have  been  connected  with  much  ot  the  later  work  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighceenih  century. 


SiMGEL  Mitchell. 
John  Clough. 
HENBi"  Best. 
BiCUABD  GlBSOX. 


About  this  time  also  we  find  references  to  lofts. 
John  Waterhouse,  of  Cross  Hill,  Halifax,  yeoman, 
by  his  will,  dated  1606,  proved  1610,  left  20s.  for 
and  towards  the  making  of  a scaffold  or  lofc 
within  the  said  parish  church  of  Halifax.  In 
1621  also  there  is  an  entry  for  making  a loft  for 
the  churchwardeus.  Tiiia  must  have  been  at  the 
west  end,  for  amongst  other  work  done  that 
year  was  the  makiug  of  two  pairs  of  stone  stairs 
into  the  loft,  and  “ paid  a joiner  for  post  and 
two  rails  for  stairs  behind  the  great  church 
door.”  These  scattered  entries  bring  us  to  the 
time  1633-5,  when  the  church  was  seated  in  the 
characteristic  and  unique  manner  still  preserved. 
The  entries  in  the  accounts  are  supplemented  by 
a statement  in  John  Brearoliffo's  own  hand- 
writing, which  bears  both  on  this  and  on  the 
earlier  seating. 

“ This  year,  1634,  the' present  church  [wardens  took  all 
ye  old  church  stalls  down©  and  erected  them  new  and 
looke  or  gained  so  muth  sjiaee  of  ground  (viz.)  made  ye 
former  6 seates  from  ye  pulpit  towards  ye  quire  into  7 
formes  or  seates.  So  yt  now  ye  stall  or  seat  adjnyniog 
next  uuto  ye  pnlpit  is  employed  and  made  use  ot  for  ye 
clarke  to  sit  in  and  so  coutioued  to  this  day." 


[Mr.  E.  J.  Walker  here  added  the  additiooal 
information  that,  in  1802,  the  churchwardens 
purchased  this  clerk’s  seat  for  6i.  6^.  to  add  the 
still  existing  stairs  leading  to  tbe  pulpit.] 


“And  likewise  they  tooke  and  gained  more  space  of 
ground  on  the  north  side  in  the  middle  p’t  of  ye  church 
wichlyeth  opposite  to  the  little  pillar  next  to  ye  great 

Cillar  over  againit  ye  piilpitt  towards  y©  hell  house 
ping  ye  stall  or  seat  couutmg  downwards  from  tbe  stall 
joyning  to  ye  great  pillar." 

Adverting  to  the  roof,  which  is  a special  peou- 
liaricy  of  the  church,  with  its  armi  of  the  vicars 
in  the  nave,  and  of  laymen  in  tbe  chaucel,  the 
following  particulars  are  given  in  the  various 
churchwardens’  accounts.  The  great  use  of 
gilding  aud  of  gold  stars  in  the  church,  seem  to 
forbid  tbe  idea  that  the  arms  were  then  painted  ; 
and  the  accounts  of  painting  the  panels  [?  re- 
painting] accounted  for  nearly  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
panels  iu  the  nave  : — 


1636.  Ite  for  makeiug  a aeaffould  for  the 

paynter  

Ite  lor  29  bookes  of  leafe  g'Utld  

Ite  psyd  to  William  SUtcr  fur  his  worko 

done  in  tbe  chmicell  

Ite  for  f<)wer  huuderad  & odd  Siars  for 

the  Chiincell 

Ite  to  Christp  Robinson  for  seeleing  and 
for  tbe  frames  for  the  tenn  command- 
ments aod  for  borders  for  the  Kings 


1G63.  To  John  Wilson  for  guilding  ± beauty- 

fying  the  Kmgs  arms 

1696.  Pd  John  Shepard  for  4 pannells  over  the 

ttbnt  and  mending  tbe  tt'unt 

To  James  Huile  for  painting  Eight  Pau- 
Tiells  over  ye  fl’rout  A for  wainscot 

painting 

1699.  pd  for  four  Pjuaells  to  put  over  the 

ifont 

pd  for  painting  the  Paouells  and  a new 


1700.  pd  for  4 Pannelles  aud  putting  them  up 

in  the  CburL-h  

1701.  pd  ior  IJ  men  cleaning  ye  Church  wDen 

ye  Old  Pannells  was  pulled  down  

Augus'.  pd  John  Aked  for  painting  ye 
4pannells  

1702.  Ti>  John  Aked  for4  PauneUs  and  putting 

them  up 

1703.  pd  for  4 Pannells  to  John  Aked 

pd  for  stays  of  wood  to  secure  the  rest 

and  fastening  them 

1706.  pd  Fran  ; Bentl-y  for  45  books  of  gold  2/d 
pd  to  John  Aykill  [Hallifai  lor  John 

Aked]  

1716.  Pd  Tho : Dikiosiin  for  pointing  the 
Thatch  over  the  Coats  of  Arms  203,  for 
sand  is  


00  02  06 
04  07  00 

08  10  00 
01  03  04 

04  12  03 
4 0 0 

00  19  03 

03  10  00 

01  16  00 
01  06  0 
03  01  11 

0 9 9 


03  G 0 
03  5 0 

CO  13  0 
05  13  0 

07  19  G 
01  01  0 


The  altar-rails,  which  were  carions  in  struc- 
ture, were  accounted  for  at  these  periods  : — 

1671.  Paid  for  new  banisters  in  tha  quier  1 10  0 

1698.  Paid  for  twisting  the  banisters,  Ac 3 2 8 

„ for  paving  within  the  said  banisters  4 2 0 

Paid  for  chimney  erecting 6 10  0 

Paid  for  carrying  aud  re-carrying  the 

Commandments  0 1 G 

1703.  Paid  John  AkeJ,  for  banisters  in  quire  ...  7 0 0 

In  1716,  there  was  an  entry  for  taking  the 
tapestry  down,  and  nailing  it  up.  Io  1748, 
Sowerby  objected  to  a proposal  to  substitute 
wdiuscot  for  tapestry.  In  1767,  there  were  paid 
“expenoes  of  the  altar-piece,  201.” 

The  registers  are  probably  tbe  most  perfect 
and  the  best-preserved  in  any  parish  oburcb. 
Thi^y  commence  in  1538  (the  very  year  of  the 
injunction  by  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell  Earl  of 
Essex),  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  first  volume 
is  on  paper,  and  was  not  copied  upon  parch, 
ment,  as  waa  ordered  in  1603.  It  existed  in 
three  separate  books  until  1652,  when  John 
Brearcliffe,  a local  antiquary,  came  into  office, 
when  he  had  it  bound  in  one  volume  as  it  now  is, 

Mr.  Barber,  in  conclusion,  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  fine  wood  carvings  whioh  he  had  shown 
existed  in  part  of  the  present  galleries  would  be 
' preserved,  and  that  the  whole  church  would  be 
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carefully  restored,  and  thrown  open  from  end  to 
end.  He  said  it  was  not  correct  to  say  that  no 
trace  of  the  Norman  church,  given  by  Earl 
Warren,  existed,  for  there  was  an  incised  stone 
built  above  the  chancel  arch,  and  some  other 
stones  bearing  chevron  marks  in  a window  in  the 
north  wall ; but  these  were  of  a very  frag- 
mentary character.  Referring  to  the  pewing 
and  galleries,  he  observed  that  no  doubt  the 
early  date  of  this  extensive  pewing  of  the  church 
was  the  result  of  the  Halifax  Exercises,  which 
Oliver  Heywood  says  were  “ famous,  and  were 
maintained  for  thirty  years  together  or  upwards 
at  Halifax,  vrbereab  not  only  neighbour  ministers 
preached  in  their  turns,  but  strangers  far  and 
near  were  sent  for  to  preach ; two  sermons  a day, 
being  the  last  Wednesday  in  the  month.  _ Multi- 
tudes of  hearers.” 

Mr.  F.  A.  Ley  land  inquired  on  what  authority 
Mr.  Barber  stated  that  the  churoh  given  to  the 
Priory  of  Lewes  was  a Norman  cburch  ? 

Mr.  Barber. — It  was  given  in  the  Norman 
period. 

Mr.  LeyJand  said  he  had  bad  the  honour  of 
reading  a paper  on  the  fabric  of  that  church, 
which  was  published  iu  the  Jouroal  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  and  he  most  mention 
also  that  in  connexion  with  them  he  had  pre- 
pared a ground-plao  like  the  one  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  that  day.  So  well  did  be  know  the 
architectural  history  of  that  church  that  he  felt 
bound,  whilst  acknowledging  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  paper,  to  say  that  it  contained  many 
inaccuracies.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the 
church  of  J250  were  well  known  ; but  he  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Barber  what  the  age  of  the  north 
wall  was  ? 

Mr.  Barber  said  he  was  sure  it  wonld  be  satis- 
factory to  the  members  of  the  society  that  a 
separate  investigation,  wholly  independent  of 
Mr.  Lejland,  should  have  arrived  at  the  same 
results  in  regard  to  the  plan  ; but  as  to  the  north 
wall,  he  must  say  with  some  confidence  that  it 
was  of  the  same  date  as  the  windows,  vi?-.,  late 
thirteenth-century  work. 

The  Vicar  here  suggested  that  such  a dis- 
oussion  ought  to  take  place  elsewhere  than  in 
God’s  boose. 

This  put  an  end  to  the  discnssion,  and  the 
company  proceeded  in  wagonuetsee,  to  Shibden 
Hall,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  John 
Lister,  who  kindly  permitted  a thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  ancient  edifice,  and  of  the  old 
timber-built  house,  removed  by  him  from 
Cripplegate,  and  re-erected  near  the  lake,  in  his 
park. 

Mr.  Lister,  after  a short  account  and  descrip. 
tion  of  Shibden  Hall,  read  a paper  on  “The 
Owners  of  Shibden  Hall.” 

Returning  to  Halifax,  luncheon  was  provided 
at  the  Assembly-rooms. 

After  a visit  to  the  Museum  of  the  Halifax 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  where  there 
was  a special  exhibition  of  drawings  and  views 
of  old  Halifax,  including  a series  of  the  arms  of 
Halifax  families,  sent  by  Mr.  F.  Sowerby  ; water- 
colour drawings  of  old  bouses  in  the  parish  by 
Mr.  Sykes,  lent  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Davie;  all  the 
histories  of  Halifax,  Nathaniel  Waterhouse’s 
original  will,  Brearcliffe’s  MSS.;  Watson’s 
" collections  for  Halifax,”  lent  by  Col.  Akroyd; 
some  old  unpublished  conveyances  of  property 
in  Halifax,  from  A.D.  1255  to  1401,  sent  by  Mr. 

E.  J.  Walker;  a die  used  by  Halifax  coiners,  lent 
by  Mr.  Walsh  ; photographs  of  old  Halifax  poets 
by  Mr.  E.  Gledhill,  &o.,  the  excursionists  pro- 
ceeded by  train  to  insoect 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Elland. — The  Rev. 

F.  Musaon,  rector  of  Ellimd,  welcomed  the 
visitors,  remarking  that  if  iu  the  restoration  of 
the  window  they  did  wrong,  they  sinned  with 
the  very  best  intention  of  doing  right. 

Colonel  Akroyd  briefly  acknowledged  the 
welcome,  and  Mr.  Barber  gave  a few  particulars 
of  the  church. 

Mr.  J.  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  east  window  of  the  church.  In 
the  course  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Fowler  said  : — 
“ Whilst  admiring  beyond  measure  the  generous 
enthusiasm  which  has,  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  words,  ‘beautifully  restored’  the  east 
window  of  this  churoh,  I feel  found  in  truth  and 
sincerity  to  say  that  that  process — which  has 
rendered  it  more  trim  and  sightly  in  the  eyes  of 
the  majority  of  persons — has  rendered  it  com- 
paratively  naeleas  to  the  student  of  history,  of 
art,  or  of  our  national  antiquities.  It  is  as 
though  you  had  had  an  autograph  letter  of 
Shakspeare,  for  many  a year  laid  by  or  throwing 
about,  without  any  one  to  take  any  care  or  notice 
of  it,  with  great  pieces  torn  oat  of  it,  defaced, 


with  many  words  and  even  sentences  or  para- 
graphs  altogether  missing,  and  with  the  ink 
faded  and  paper  yellowed  by  age,  and  crumpled, 
and  dog<eared.  At  last,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  ‘ Shakspeare  revival,’  when  every  one’s 
thoughts  are  directed  to  the  subject,  the  hand- 
writing is  recognised;  the  letter  is  thought 
‘really  worth  restoring’;  and  you]  ^send  it  to 
some  manufactaring  stationer,  who  sets  one  of 
his  workmen  to  write  over  again  for  you,  in  a 
beautiful  copperplate  hand,  the  parts  where  the 
ink  has  faded,  and  supply,  at  his  dictation,  what 
he  fancies  may  possibly  have  been  the  missing 
sentences.  Meanwhile  another  is  set  to  work  to 
clean  and  straighten  the  paper  for  you;  whilst 
the  master  himself  cuts  the  letter  to  pieces  with 
a pair  of  scissors,  separates  the  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  and — without  any  reference  to  sense 
or  meaning, — transposes  them  so  as  to  make  the 
old  and  new  writing  mix  np  nicely  and  not  too 
violently  contrast  with  one  another.  The  letter 
is  then  sent  home,  and  vast  nombers  come  to  see 
it  and  are  delighted  with  it ; but  the  scholar 
turns  from  what  you  have  done  with  horror — 
regarding  it  as  little  lees  than  sacrilege.  In  his 
eye  you  have  spoilt  the  letter, and  it  is  with  pain 
aud  grief  that  be  mournfully  deciphers  here  and 
there  a word  of  the  original,  and  laboriously 
makes  out  the  sense.  What  would  he  not  give 
to  have  back  again  the  letter  in  its  un — 
‘restored’  [state, — so  cruelly  torn  and  spoiled, 
and  yet  as  far  as  it  went — the  genuine,  un- 
tampered  with,  true  and  original  letter — paper 
and  ink  — shakspeare!  Id  a like  predica- 
ment,  with  such  diflioulty  as  may  be,  I will 
endeavour  to  discover  the  original  plan  of  this 
window,  and  point  out  what  is  old  and  to  be 
trusted,  and  what  new.  The  date  of  the  glass 
is  late  fifteenth  century.  The  window  consists 
of  five  lights  without  tracery;  the  second  and 
fourth — which  contain  each  four  panels  and  a 
canopy-head,  being  higher  than  the  first  and 
fifth — which  contain  each  four  panels  only,  and 
the  third  or  central,  the  highest — containing 
five  panels ; — twenty-one  panels  or  pictures 
therefoie  in  all.  The  subject  of  the  window,  iu 
its  perfect  state,  was  the  life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  as  related  in  Holy  Scripture,  the 
at  that  [time  scarcely  less  venerated  ‘ Gospel  of 
the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary,’  the  Legenda 
Aurea,  the  Speculuvi  Historiale  of  Vincent 
of  Beauvais,  aud  other  less  known  writings.  . . . 
I must  repeat,  in  conolusiou,  my  extreme 
regret  that  a work  of  such  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion should  ever  have  been  ‘ restored.’  The 
panels,  however  broken  and  imperfeot,  but  still 
untampered  with,  would  have  told  us  far  more 
than  we  can  ever  now  learn  from  the  new  work, 
supplied,  as  has  been  obvious  as  we  have  pro-  , 
needed,  without  either  knowledge  of  or  sympathy 
with  what  the  window  in  its  original  state  was 
intended  to  represent.  The  present  order  in 
which  even  what  is  left  has  been  arranged  by  the 
‘restorer’  is,  moreover,  entirely  meaningless, 
and  quite  puzzling  and  tiresome, — even  to  an 
experienced  eye.  Nor  can  I allow  that  the 
result  could  have  been  satisfactory  even  if  the 
work  bad  been  done  at  the  present  day,  and  by 
more  competent  hands  than  those  to  which  it 
was  then  entrusted.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  for  an  artist  of  one  frame  of 
mind  to  finish  the  work  of  an  artist  of  an 
entirely  different  frame  of  mind, — separated 
from  him  by  the  gulph  of  400  years;  or  to 
‘restore’  anything  whatever  once  gone  (he  can 
at  bast  but  imitute  it  more  or  less  successfully)  — 
as  impossible  as  to  ‘restore’  faded  natural 
beauty ; and  what  is  really  wanted  is,  the  courage 
to  let  it  alone,  ns  the  Cathedral  Chapter  of 
Gloucester  did  their  east  window  some  years 
ago,  when  it  was  proposed  by  au  eminent 
firm  of  glass  painters  to  ‘fill  iu  a heaven’ in 
the  vacant  part  of  it.  How  far  more  interesting, 
again,  the  fourteeuth.century  fragments  of  glass 
now  in  the  west  windows  of  the  aisles  would 
have  been  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fourteenth- 
century  windows  from  which  they  were  taken, 
and  to  which  they  belonged,  aud  the  fifteenth- 
century  fragments  in  the  fifteenth. century 
windows  from  which  they  were  taken,  and  to 
which  they  belonged,  instead  of  being  all,  as 
now,  huddled  together  in  meaningless  confusion  ! 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  or  too  clearly 
understood,  that  the  removal  of  fragments,  how. 
ever  small,  and  ‘restoration’  of  fragments, 
whether  large  or  small,  are  alike  ‘ untrue  iu 
art,  unjustifiable  in  taste,  destructive  in  practice, 
aud  fatal  to  all  those  archaeological  interests  and 
pursuits  which  it  is  the  duty  of  this  society  to 
protect.’  ” 

. The  proceedings  then  concluded. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  ASSIZE  COURTS 
IN  NEWCASTLE. 

The  following  report  as  to  the  proposed  new 
Assize  Courts  tor  Newcastle  and  Northumber. 
land  has  been  presented  by  the  committee  having 
charge  of  that  subject  to  the  Council : — 

Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  K.A.,  of  London,  durinj;  a visit  to- 
St.  Nichilaa'a  Church  restoration,  having  lucidenially 
beurd  it  w&s  in  contemplation  to  erect  new  Ass  ze  Courts, 
expressed  a strong  wish  that  be  might  be  allowed  to  submit 
a design  lor  the  ssme,  as  be  bud  devoted  considerablo 
attention  to  the  construction  ot'  such  courts.  This  was 
duly  communicuted  to  your  committee,  and  resulted  in 
a correspondence  between  tbeir  chuirmn  i aud  Sir  Gilbert, 
as  per  copies  appended  to  this  report,  wbicb  fully  explain 
subsequent  proceedings.  Sir  Giluert  has  paid  ihree  visits 
to  Newcas'le,  accooipanied  on  the  last  i>cuaai»a  by  his 
chief  draughtsman.  He  has  made  a Careful  survey  of  the 
Moot  Hall,  the  Guildhall,  and  the  proposed  s ie  for  the 
contemplated  new  Assize  Courts.  He  has  also  inspected 
the  Assize  Courts  at  Durham  and  at  Manchester,  mid  bad 
conferences  Hith  Mr.  Lamb  aud  Mr.  Charlton  (the  county 
surveyor),  both  of  whom  have  kindly  farniabed  nim  with 
every  information  as  to  the  assize  requireuieuis  for  the 
town  and  county.  The  result  of  his  labours  is  the  very 
elegant  design  and  admirab'e  internal  urra  gemeots,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  draAiugs,  wliicu  have  met 
wiih  the  entire  approbation  of  your  committee,  and  aro 
now  respectfully  submitted  to  tho  Council  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  reporb  then  goes  on  to  deecribe  the 
designs,  and  concludes  with  asking  “ the 
Connell’s  approval  of  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott’s 
plans;  that  they  will  sanction  their  being  sub- 
' mitted  to  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  with  a 
view  to  further  negotiation,  and,  if  approved  of 
by  the  County,  that  it  will  authorise  the  com- 
mittee to  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  bring  the  subject  belore 
the  Council  in  a more  definite  form.” 

The  conditions  under  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
offers  his  services  are  set  forth  iu  the  following 
letter,  which  is  in  reply  to  a communicatioa 
from  Mr.  Young,  who  bad  informed  Sir  Gilbert 
that  “the  committee  have  no  power  to  expend 
money  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Council”  : — 

“ 31,  late  20,  Spting-gardetis,  LsndJn,  S.W. 

April  l9th,  1876. 

My  dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter,  I beg  to  say  that 
in  od'ering  to  submit  a nesign  fur  the  A-tsize  Courts,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  cause  any  expense  unless  my  design 
eventually  be  adopted,  or  I appointed  the  architect  to  the 
work,  in  ehich  case  I only  make  iho  usual  charge  on  the 
work.  At  the  same  time,  I suppose  that,  if  my  ufl'er  be 
accepted  it  will  be  with  a bona  tide  desire  on  bulb  aides 
that  it  may  lead  to  my  appointment.  My  mea..ing  is 
simply  this  : — I greatly  desire  to  execute  this  work,  but 
decline  to  compete  for  it.  Wishing,  however,  that  the 
Council  shall  not  be  iu  a worse  position  for  iny  preparing 
a design,  iu  case  I do  out  succeed  iu  meeting  tbeir  views, 
I olTer  to  do  so  on  tho  understanding  I have  named,  viz., 
that  if  I fail  to  satisfy  them  I withdraw  without  making  a 
charge.  In  making  this  oiler,  however,  I do  so  in  full 
CouHJence  that  they  will  deal  with  me  ns  is  usual  with  au 
architect  expressly  called  in ; that  is  to  say,  that  I shall 
be  enabled  to  procure  all  infurmaiioii  as  to  practical  cx- 
perimentB,  and  that  if  (as  is  hardly  probable  that  tt  should) 
the  scheme  1 lirst  strike  out  may  not  be  iu  all  points  to 
their  minds,  I shall  receive  in  futlcuntideuco  such  criticisms 
as  will  enable  me  to  revise  and  correct  it.  1 as-um**,  also, 
that  the  Council  will  nor,  after  X have  submitted  a 
design,  lightly,  and  without  due  reason,  go  to  any  one 
else  or  to  competition,  but  will  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  enable  me  to  meet  their  views,  dealing  with  an-1  en- 
couraging no  one  else  while  1 atn  negotialiug  with  them. 

1 remaio,  tay  dear  sir,  very  faii.hluUy  yours, 

Gbo.  Gilbbet  Scott. 

Charles  Henry  Young,  Esq. 

P.S. — 1 will  mention  that  I am  convinced  that  this 
method  is  far  more  likely  to  ensure  u good  design  than 
competition." 


THE  TUNNEL  ACCIDENT  IN  THE  CITY. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Payne  carried  on  an  inquiry  on 
Satarday  last  into  the  cause  of  the  deaths  of 
Edward  Austin,  45;  Edward  Candler,  40;  George 
Harris,  19;  and  John  Coyle,  18,  who  lost  their 
lives  by  the  giving  way  of  a tiewly-oonscnicted 
vault  on  the  extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way  from  Liverpool. street  to  Aldgate,  as  already- 
mentioned.  Messrs.  Lucas  Aird  are  the  con- 
tractors.  The  accident  occurred  nearly  opposite 
Bishopagale  Oburcb.  The  fissure  is  38  ft.  in 
depth  aud  36  ft.  long. 

Joseph  Downs,  a mason,  said  Tom.ike  the  tunnel,  they 
dug  out  the  solid  earth,  and  supported  the  sides  with 
timber,  close  boarded.  The  sides  were  alceewurds  bricked, 
Mid  Che  height  of  the  arch  to  the  spring  vvas  theu  13  I t.  or 
1 1 ft.  It  was  2 ft.  4 in.  thick  in  its  narroweat  part,  and 
3 ft.  9 in.  in  the  widest  part,  which  was  at  the  bottom  on 
the  concrete.  The  sides  remain  perfect.  They  were 
made  of  proper  material,  and  in  his  judgment  the  work 
was  properly  done,  and  was  solid  and  substantial.  They 
did  not  test  the  work  to  see  it  they  S'-ttled,  but  when 
they  were  solid  the  centres  were  put  in  made  of  wood, 
and  in  them  the  arch  was  buUt  with  bricks.  They  com- 
pleted  the  arch  with  live  rings,  which  made  it  1 ft.  11  in, 
in  thickness  all  over.  The  arch  rested  upon  the  walls 
and  the  centres  combined,  and  when  the  centres  were 
Hway  the  br  ckwork  arch  rested  on  the  sidi-s,  and  every- 
thing had  been  done  properly  and  iu  the  cusiuniary  way. 
The  workmen  employed  by  the  contractors  were  all  good 
and  competent.  He  examined  the  work  portion  by 
portion  six  times  during  its  progress,  and  everything 
was  all  right.  It  was  "keyed"  in  ou  the  2Sth,  aud 
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^Terylhing  considered  perfect,  the  centres  and  battens 
being  there.  They  were  remored  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, »iid  everything  appeared  all  sound.  The  s des  did 
not  bulge  3,1  in  uny  way.  Above  the  live  rings  concrete 
wua  put  each  side  in  the  spandrels  sloped  up  to  the 
<Towtj.  Toe  concrete  was  allowed  to  set  firm,  and  then 
•coats  of  asphalte  were  placed  on  the  top  of  it  before  the 
earth  was  put  in.  He  could  not  form  any  notion  of  the 
weight  that  was  put  on  the  arch,  audit  was  not  entirely 
<iilM  in  when  i:  fell.  A sewer  was  being  built  under  the 
•arch,  and  the  font  men  now  lying  dead  were  working  in 
that  ^ewe^,  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  foundations 
of  the  arch.  He  considered  the  arch  had  fallen  through 
an  error  over  which  he  had  no  control, —of  filling  in  tue 
■earth  unevenly  on  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  throwing  ai. 
•uneven  strain  upon  it.  The  arch  whs  very  much  exposed 
^ been  falling  heavily  for  throe 

days.  Tne  weight  put  on  one  side  would  turn  the  arch 
Jound;  ifit  had  been  put  on  evenly  the  arch  would  not 

Mr.  Ellis,  manager  to  the  contractors,  stated  that  be 
nad  control  of  the  works  in  question  from  their  com- 
mencement. There  had  been  no  shilling  of  the  walls, 
live  days  were  enough  to  allow  the  centres  to  remain  for 
•the  arches  to  be  safe.  Kain  had  fallen,  and  he  thought 
even  the  best  of  constructions  might  come  to  such  a termi- 
nation under  such  conditions.  Ha  confirmed  the  evidence 
-of  the  former  witness,  who  slated  that  au  unequal  pressure 
ol  earth  thrown  on  one  side  would  be  sufiicieut  cause  for 
dhe  accident. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ accidental  death.” 


A GREAT  BLAST  AT  LOCH  FYNB. 

In  coonexion  with  tha  reoeot  maeting  in 
■Glasgow  of  the  British  Assfoiation  for  the 
Acivaocement  of  Science,*  Jlr.  Durioan,  of 
Beiimore,  oommipsinned  a steamer  to  tike  30) 
members  of  the  British  Associution  to  see  Lonh 
Vyue.  A great  exhibition  had  been  promised, 
dihe  explosion  of  six  tons  of  gunpowder  in  one 
•of  the  granite  quarries  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s 
estate.  The  blast,  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  the 
Assooiation,  was  sent  off  in  the  village  of 
Furnace.  Tlie  village,  aa  well  as  the  quarry, 
takes  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  early 
in  the  present  century  woiks  were  established 
4ere  by  the  Argyll  Furnace  Company  for  the 
•purpose  of  making  pig-iron  from  a particular 
description  of  ore  which  they  imported  from 
Lancashire,  and  siuelted  with  charcoal  made 
from  the  timber  produced  in.  the  district.  The 
product  was  afterwards  returned  to  England  to 
fee  converted  and  sold  as  charcoal  iron,  a 
superior  clas?,  which  still  commands  a greatly 
higher  price  than  the  ordinary  qualities.  The 
company  continued  their  operations  at  Puruace 
till  timber  got  too  scarce  for  their  purposes. 
Furnace  Quarry  was  at  that  period  quite  un- 
known. It  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Wm.  Sim  in 
1841,  who  previously  had  been  engaged  in 
supplying  the  Board  of  Police,  Glasgow,  with 
■square  dressed  causeway  stones,  prepared  from 
basaltic  trap  rock,  commonly  known  in  Scotland 
tinder  the  name  of  wbinstone,  and  of  which 
there  is  au  abnudant  supply  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasgow.  The  Furnace  Quarry  rock, 
though  popularly  termed  granite,  is  said  to  be  a 
porphyry.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  Mr. 
Sim’s  occupation  of  the  quarry,  the  boring, 
blastiog,  and  quarrying  operations  were  con- 
tlucted  in  the  usual  way — slow,  uncertain,  and 
by  no  means  free  from  danger.  At  the  great 
International  Exhibition  of  1851  Mr.  Sim 
obtained  the  opportunity  of  inapeotiog  the 
•quarries  and  the  system  of  blasting  by  means 
of  iitines  and  large  charges  of  gunpowder,  as 
then  in  practice  to  procure  rock  to  furna  the 
breakwater  at  Holyhead,  and  profiting  by  tlie 
■experience  gained  there,  decided  upon  adopting 
the  game  principle  at  Furnace  Quarry.  The 
■first  large  blast  fired  there  in  1852  proved  itself 
eo  eminently  successfnl  as  to  indnee  a cou- 
tinuance  of  the  system.  Horizontal  mines  going 
inwards  from  the  quarry  face  are  preferred  to 
vertical  shafts  sunk  from  the  top  surface.  It  is 
also  found  to  be  advantageous  to  have  the  full 
•chargeofguopowderconcen  traced  inone  chamber. 
The  present  charge  of  six  tons  had  been  supplied 
from  the  Loch  Fyue  Gunpowder  Works,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  quarry  ; and  the  ifonujt^ 
Advertiser  describes  so  well  what  took  place 
that  we  shall  not  seek  for  fresh  words  to  do 
it  in.  The  face  of  Furnace  Quarry  is  about  200 
yards  inwards  from  Loch  Fyne  side,  and  it  is 
250  ft.  in  width  from  one  side  of  the  quarry  to 
the  other,  and  215  ft.  in  length  above  the  level 
of  the  qnarry  floor.  A black  patch  indicated 
the  vicinity  of  the  chamber.  The  work  has 
progressed  inwards  from  this  point  in  a straight 
line  for  a distance  of  65  ft.,  and  then  branched 
off  at  a slight  angle  towards  the  side  of  the 
quarry  for  a further  diatanoe  of  25  ft.  The  gun- 
powder chamber  was  then  completed  to  a re- 

•j  general  proceedings  have  been  so  fully  and  so 
widely  reported  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  de- 
eiraWe  to  repeat  the  story. 


qnired  capacity  to  contain  the  six  tons  of 
gunpowder.  Tnis  being  accomplished  and  made 
ail  us  thoroughly  free  from  the  effects  of  damp 
as  possible,  the  gunpowder  was  carried  in  bags 
and  carefully  stored  iu  the  chamber  and  the  fuses 
inserted  into  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  powder. 
The  next  process  was  to  build  up  a wall  of 
turf,  so  as  to  ent  off  the  oonne.xion  between  the 
mine  and  the  gunpowder.  As  all  this  work  had 
to  be  done  in  the  dark,  it  necessarily  required 
much  careful  attention.  A large  portion  of  the 
mine  was  then  built  up  with  rubble,  stone,  and 
cement,  and  the  remainder  dammed  op  with 
clay,  stones,  and  sand,  the  wooden  casement  con- 
taiuiug  the  fuse  being  placed  as  the  building  and 
damming  proceeds.  The  length  of  fuse  used  in 
this  instance  was  85  ft.  It  took  nearly  half  an 
hour  to  ignite.  The  steamer  took  up  its  position 
opposite  the  qnarry,  the  face  of  which  had  been 
cleaned,  so  that  the  effect  of  so  great  an  ex- 
plosion might  be  seen.  Presently  the  hills 
reverberated  in  a deep  rumble,  which  continued 
for  some  three  seconds;  the  quarry  was  hidden 
in  smoke,  but  there  was  hardly  a ripple  on  the 
water,  and  the  homes  at  the  very  base  of  the 
rock  seemed  scarcely  to  shake,  the  wreathy  smoke 
from  the  cottage  chimneys  asoeuding  as  no. 
disturbed  as  if  some  child  had  exaloded  a pop- 
gun. We  had  expected  that  so  tremendous  a 
blast  would  have  thrown  down  the  whole  face 
of  the  rock,  but  it  was  not  so.  Even  the  fl  ig-t 
which  hung  over  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice 
were  unmoved,  though  one  of  the  masts  had 
been  displaced  along  its  whol-i  length,  and 
looked  after  tha  explosion  very  much  as  if  it  had 
divided  the  rock,  just  an  a needle  divides  ice. 
There  was  a tremendous  faM  of  stone  into  the 
depths  below,  but  the  stone  in  front  of  the 
powder  chamber  still  held  in  position,  and  save 
that  a quantity  of  rubble  had  evidently  been 
disturbed,  the  only  effect  of  the  blast  was  a 
deep  gullet  in  the  rock.  In  fact,  the  granite 
hilts  of  Scotland  seemed  to  defy  an  explosion 
which  would  have  shaken  London  to  its  centre, 
and  which  did  actually  lay  a whole  district 
waste  some  little  time  ago. 


THE  NEW  CONCERT  HALL  AND 
ADDITIONAL  GROUNDS  AT  BUXTON. 

The  Buxton  Improvements  Company  was 
formed  about  six  years  since  “in  order  to  add 
to  the  attractions  and  increase  the  popularity  of 
Buxton  by  the  provision  of  enclosed  gardens  in 
which  covered  promeuados  and  a concert-hail 
might  be  erected  for  the  amnsement  and  recrea. 
tiou  of  the  public  in  all  weathers,  for  the 
engagement  and  maintenance  of  the  band,  for 
the  laying  out  and  culture  of  the  grounds  and 
walks,  and  all  such  acts  as  may  be  served  by 
the  possession  and  use  of  ornamental  and  well, 
kept  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,”  For  these 
purposes  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  gave  to  the 
company  about  fourteen  acres  of  admirably 
situated  pleasure-grounds,  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  Wye,  and  well  wooded.  These  grounds, 
known  as  the  Hall  Gardens,  were  re-laid  with 
much  taste  and  skill  by  Mr.  Milner,  of  Norwood. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  scheme  was  a large 
concert-room,  which  was  required  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  pavilion  was  incapable  of 
holding  the  numbers  that  crowded  to  it  at  the 
concerts.  The  additional  buildings  have  been 
designed  to  harmonise  with  the  present  buildio'^s 
as  far  as  practicable.  The  west  corridor  has 
been  extended  about  50  ft.  in  length,  and  is  5 ft. 
wider  than  the  old  one.  The  music-hall  is 
octagonal  in  plan,  and  is  over  100  ft.  in  diameter. 
It  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  dome  50  ft.  in 
diameter.  To  the  eaves  of  the  aisles  the  music- 
hall  is  29  ft.  high,  to  theapringiug  of  the  dome  it 
is  38  ft.  high,  and  to  the  apex  of  the  dome  from 
the  floor  the  height  is  68  ft.  The  constructive 
materials  used  are  principally  cast  and  wrought 
iron.  The  external  columns  of  the  aisles  are  of 
cast-iron,  with  foliated  capitals,  upon  which  is 
placed  a continuous  wrought- iron  girder,  forming 
the  octagon  ; the  inner  columns  supporting  the 
dome  are  coupled,  having  ornamental  bases  and 
capitals,  and  partly  fluted;  upon  these  are  placed 
wrought-iron  lattice  girders,  making  another 
continuous  octagon,  and  forming  a base  to  the 
dome.  The  hall  and  dome  are  roofed  with 
slates,  and  the  ceilings  are  of  pitch  pine, 
varnished  and  stencilled.  There  are  eight 
triple-light  windows  to  the  bottom  of  the  dome 
to  light  up  the  centre  of  the  large  area,  and  to 
assist  in  ventilating  the  room.  All  the  iron  work 
has  been  painted  in  colours  and  decorated  in  a 
chaste  style.  The  lighting  is  by  a sunlight  in 
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the  dome,  with  the  addition  of  brackets  round 
the  hall.  There  is  also  a sunlight  of  equal 
power  to  fifty  lights  over  the  orchestra.  There 
are  a band-room,  a hoard. room,  and  a smoking, 
room.  The  whole  building  is  warmed  with  bot- 
water  pipes.  The  terrace  has  been  extended 
about  -100  fc.  in  length,  and  is  60  ft.  in  width. 
The  total  ooat  to  the  company  has  been  about 
30,0001. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  YOUNG  GIRLS 
IN  BRICKYARDS. 

DiyPICULTY  IN  ENFORCING  THE  L.\W. 

The  Factory  luspeotors’  reports  for  the  past 
half-year  contain  some  curious  incidents  illus- 
trative of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  Brickfield 
Act  of  1871.  Mr.  Bleokinsopp,  sub-inspector  for 
the  Wolverhampton  district,  gives  the  following 
graphic  account  of  his  experiences  : — 

On  the  first  visit  to  any  works,  or  on  any  change  in  the 
tif*,  I see  the  master,  carefully  exuUio  tlie  .Vet,  and 
endeavour  to  show  how  no  may  overcome  anticipated  dilB- 
culti  -8.  This  I did  in  1370-71  in  case  of  t’ne  brickworks  ; 
all  promised  strict  attention,  to  which  some  half-dozen 
adhered.  The  rest  only  deceived  me  with  apparent  success. 
At  tny  approach  little  girls  were  concealed.  Keport  has 
it  I hat  I once  stepped  on  a girl  hidden  under  some  matting 
Without  discovering  her.  One  day  I saw  two  girls  run, 
and  alter  much  trouble  they  were  priiiluced  from  a 
bole  un1er  tbe  engine.  When  prosecuted  the  mister 
was  fined  6d.!  This  opened  my  eyes,  and  1 inspected 
more  carefully,  but  for  some  time  with  iadillorent 
success.  Every  possible  device  was  resorted  to  by  the 
brickmakers.  Oldbury,  one  of  the  chief  brickmaking 
places,  has  a population  of  about  16, OX),  and  the  band  of 
almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child  has  been  against  me. 
Tbe  moment  I get  out  of  the  train  news  is  sent  to  every 
brickyard,  R watch  kept,  and  the  girls  c''ncealed  oumv 
approach.  I had  to  try  various  methods,  the  most  succoss- 
fnl  one  being  to  go  to  a station  at  a distance,  and  drive  in 
a closed  carriage  by  a circuitous  route.  Even  thus  I can, 
us  a rule,  only  get  to  one  brickyard  unknown  for  word  is  at 
once  sent  to  the  others.  It  is  tbe  interest  of  all  concerned 
to  employ  little  girls.  The  masters  get  cheap  labour;  wages 
are  good,  aw. 'man  moulder  can  earn  from  2-s.  to  30s.  a 
week,  a girl  of  thirteen  can  earn  lOs..  a girl  of  sixteen  can 
earn  143.  or  153.  If  a master  saves  41.  or  ol.  a week,  what 
does  he  care  if  he  is  fined  31.  once  a year  ? What  does  a 
parent  of  a girl  who  makes  12s.  a week  Caro  for  a fine  of 
5s.  once  a year?  Toe  master  of  large  brickworks  has 
been  seen  helping  with  bis  own  hands  little  girls  into  a 
canal  boat,  so  as  to  conceal  them  from  me.  One  day  a 
girl  locked  herself  in  an  out-house  where  the  brick  moulds 
are  kept,  and  I had  to  break  the  shutters  open  with  a 
brick  before  I could  get  her  name,  for  every  one  denied 
she  was  there.  Iu  about  ten  minutes  there  was  a mob  of 
2-50  or  300  people  in  the  brickyard.  For  perhaps  two  or 
three  years  I had  a sort  of  running  fight  with  the  brick 
people,  which  was  rather  amusing,  but  at  last  things  came 
to  a climax.  One  day  last  Mar  I found  two  little  girls 
concealed  under  some  hay  in  the  lofc  of  a stable  m a brick- 
yard, 80  I searched  the  rest  of  the  place.  Tftore  are  three 
"fiued  sheds,  one  through  the  other.  At  Che  top  of  the 
innermost  one,  in  a dark  corner,  there  ware  some  bricks 
neatly  arranged,  about  6 ft.  high,  as  though  placed  to  dry, 
but  which  eventuallv  proved  to  form  a sort  of  box  for  con- 
cealing children.  The  occupier  was  with  me,  and  as  I 
approached  the  place  he  said,  ” You  need  not  look  there, 
Mr.  Blenkiasoop  ; they  are  only  bricks  placed  to  dry.” 
Then  I knew  the  scent  was  warm.  I looked  over  the  top 
of  the  bricks,  but  could  see  nothing.  Fortunately,  I had 
a box  of  matches  with  me,  and  lighted  one  and  put  it 
over.  Immediately  seven  children  stood  up,  and  began  to 
cry  furiously.  I tried  to  pacify  them,  telling  them  I 
would  not  hurt  them,  and  asked  fur  their  names.  Theyonly 
cried  the  more,  for  b Ah  masters  and  parents  frighten  the 
children  by  telling  them  that  tbe  inspector  would  take 
them  to  prison  or  eat  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  noise  the 
occupier  vanished  ; news  was  sent  to  the  parents,  some  of 
whom,  together  with  the  brick-moulders,  rushed  upon 
me.  Before  I was  aware,  they  seized  me  from  behind, 
|)ulleddowE  the  bricks,  and  rescued  the  children.  Though 
I was  somewhat  ignominiously  hustled  about,  I stopped 
two  of  these  children  till  I obtained  name  and  address, 
making  four  caught  in  this  work.  The  rest,  of  course, 
escaped,  and  I could  only  recognise  one  of  the  persons  who 
obsirncted  me;  this  one  I prosecuted.  The  lines  and 
costs  of  the  occupier  amounted  to  about  16E,  and  on  the 
parents  to  abont  17s.  each. 

Mr.  Bleokinsopp  goes  on  to  say  that  a better 
state  of  things  appears  to  be  in  progress. 

Mr.  Bowling’s  report  on  the  brickyards  of 
Tdtnworch  is  much  more  satisfactory.  He 
says  j — 

‘‘I  have  completed  a round  of  the  brickyards  in  the 
Tamworth  district,  and  I think  it  very  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  report  that  I not  only  f jund  no  women  at  all  em- 
ployed, but  also  a unanimous  opinion  expressed  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  female  labour  in  brickyards, 
such  labour  being  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  mis- 
chievous  in  a 1 its  bearings.  I found  several  balf-tirao 
children  over  ten  years  of  age  employed,  but  only  in  one 
instance  irregularly,  and  that  was  at  a small  brickyard  at 
Curdwonh  which  had  never  been  iuspectod  before.” 


Destruction  of  Scarborough.  Spa  by 
Fire. — Ou  tbe  night  of  tbe  8th  inat.,  the  build- 
iega  known  aa  the  Scarborough  Spa  were  de- 
Btroyed  by  fire.  The  block  of  buildings  included 
a saloon  or  theatre,  spacious  refreshment-rooms, 
&c.  In  tbe  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  moment 
there  was  little  time  to  save  any  of  the  valuable 
property.  Portions  of  the  goods  were,  however, 
removed,  and  among  them  the  painting  by  Sir 
Noel  Pdton,  “The  Man  of  Sorrows*.”  The  build- 
ing was  designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 
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Sbpt.  16,  1876.  j THE  BUILDER. 


YARilOUTH  AQUARIUil. 

Sir, — Having  read  your  description  of  the 
above— the  last  school  for  piscatorial  instruc- 
tion— and  also  the  description  accompanying  the 
view  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  Saturday 
last,  there  appears  such  an  extraordinary  dif. 
fereiioe  that  I beg  to  ask  whether  you  can  give 
any  explanation  that  may  lead  me,  and  others 
also,  to  pat  faith  in  the  literature  of  the  day, 
the  dnty  of  which  I always  understood  was  to 
place  facts  before  the  public,  and  not  to  mislead, 
which  in  this  case  either  you  have  clone  or  your 
pictorial  contemporary  has.  As  I read  your 
account  there  is  the  low  aquarium  hall  only,  the 
roof  of  which  is  the  skating-rink.  The  other 
account  gives  a large  assembly-room  above  the 
aquarium  hall,  and  rooms  for  attendants  as  well, 
and  all  appears  to  be  topped  by  a curved 
roof.  At  the  four  angles  high  towers,  &c.,  are 
shown.  Also  a glass  building  like  a large  con- 
servatory at  the  front  or  south  end. 

These  accounts  being  irreconoil  ible  with  one 
another  is  my  excuse  for  seeking  for  some  expla- 
nation. As  it  stands,  one  asks  who  can  believe 
things  even  when  set  before  ns  in  black  and 
white  ? S. 

*#*  Our  esteemed  contemporary,  whose  illus- 
trations  week  by  week  of  passing  events  are 
little  short  of  a marvel,  has  been  led  into  error  j 
in  representing  such  a building  as  is  shown  as 
ornamenting  the  strand  at  Yarmouth.  We  must 
say,  as  Macbeth  did  after  a similar  deceit  pro- 
ceeding from  the  beat-oppressed  brain,  “ There’s 
no  sooh  thing.”  The  lofty  hall,  the  towers,  the 
great  conservatory,  are  all  creatures  of  the 
imagination  J and  if  our  correspondent  proposes 
to  visit  Yarmouth  he  may  make  up  bis  mind  that 
he  will  find  nothing  more  at  present  than  the 
very  modest  building  described  in  our  pages. 


“ ART  AND  CIVILISATION.” 

Sib, — One  may  easily  be  drowned  in  the  eddies 
of  this  question.  It  requires  a careful  and 
thoughtful  navigator  to  steer  a right  course  ; but 
if  the  matter  be  not  rightly  grasped,  art  may 
suffer  disparagement. 

Civilisation  is  a question  of  degree.  Civilisa- 
tion  of  the  highest  kind  has  never  yet  been 
reached.  The  past  was  hollow,  and  the  present 
is  far  from  being  solid  and  stable.  This  ideal 
civilisation  is,  in  fact,  a most  difficult  thing  to 
attain  to,  and  the  past  ages  of  the  world  have 
only  furnished  quotas  in  the  progression. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  art  and 
morality  assumes  clearness  as  soon  as  we 
place  it  in  the  following  form.  Is  it  im- 
possible  either  for  a moral  people  to  have  a 
grand  national  art,  or  for  a moral  man  to  be  a 
great  artist  ? If  so,  let  art  be  abandoned ; if 
not,  all  else  is  beside  the  question,  and  is  only 
what  comes  within  the  facts  of  history  and  of 
individual  experience,  viz.,  that  it  is  possible  for 
both  states  and  individuals  to  have  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  moral  law,  and  to  be  conscious  of 
the  advantages  of  obeying  it  and  yet  be  immoral. 
Again,  we  know  that  it  is  possible  for  a state  to 
exhibit  a public  morality  whilst  privately  vicious; 
that  it  is  also  possible  for  an  artist  to  be  moral 
in  his  art  and  vicious  in  bis  life  ; but  this  Is  not 
a relation  peculiar  to  art,  it  may  exist  in  all  pro- 
fessioDB.  The  knowledge  of  the  right  and  the 
observance  of  the  right  are  not  always  linked 
together. 

Hut  this  knowledge  of  in  what  rectitude  con- 
sists is  the  basis  of  civilisation  and  progress, 
and  thoagh  neither  states  nor  individuals  may 
as  yet  be  able  to  fulfil  its  full  conditions,  yet  that 
knowledge  is  the  pole-star  by  which  the  world  is 
forging  ahead,  and  to  which,  as  it  ever  and  anon 
swerves,  it  again  turns  its  eyes  and  endeavours 
to  bear  up  in  the  right  course. 

Both  vicious  states  and  vicious  individuals 
may  exhibit  public  virtue.  The  vicious  may 
have  the  knowledge  of  rectitude,  and  of  the 
valne  of  its  practice,  and  render  their  homage  to 
virtue  in  noble  public  acts,  in  lofty  literature  and 
high  art.  The  highest  art  is  that  which  is  oon- 
forined  by  that  moral  consciousness,  and  is  moral 
notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  its  author. 
The  highest  art  must  ever  be  moral  in  its  form 
and  qualities. 

The  highest  art  of  all,  perhaps,  is  not  that 
which  fashions  paint  and  marble,  hot  men.  And 
they  who  know  the  laws  of  rectitude  and  of 
modifying  and  newly  developing  life,  know  that 
a people  can  only  be  fashioned  into  beauty  by 
their  observance  of  rectitude  of  life,  and  that  in 
the  measure  in  which  they  swerve  from  this 


observance  do  they  lapse  into  ngliness  and 
deformity.  Beauty,  then,  that  ideal  of  the  artist, 
is  the  moral  form  of  existence,  and  can  only  be 
realised,  become  a living  reality,  by  reotitnde  of 
life,  and  be  preserved  by  rectitude  of  life. 
Beauty,  living  beauty,  can  never  be  severed 
from  the  observance  of  the  moral  law  but  at  the 
penalty  of  decadence. 

Art  belongs  to  the  natural  man  only  to  a 
certain  and  very  poor  extent,  no  great  art  can 
come  but  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

Mb.  William  Crozieb,  architect  to  the  county 
of  Durham,  &c.,  has  raised  a point  of  some  in- 
terest in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  clerks  of 
works. 

It  appears  that  the  Durham  Board  of  Guardians 
are  erecting  a new  vagrant  ward,  at  a cost  of 
3,0001.,  of  which  Mr.  Crozier  is  the  architect. 
The  guardians,  unknown  to  their  architect, 
resolved  to  appoint  a clerk  of  the  works  for  the 
new  structure,  and  advertised  for  candidates. 
Upon  this  reaching  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Crozier, 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Board’s 
clerk  : — 

“August  21, 187S. 

Dear  Sir,— I understand  the  clerk  of  the  works  elected 
by  tbe  Board  is  not  cominB,  aud  I am  bound  to  sny  on 
this  subject  that  I consider  it  very  strange  that  I was 
never  in  any  way  consulted  in  the  mutter. 

Architects,  generally,  are  consulted,  if  they  do  not 
actually  appoint,  which  ia  more  gcaerally  the  case.  Many 
cf  the  names  that  I saw  mentioned  iu  the  newspapers 
were  no  more  lit  to  be  clerk  of  works  than  to  be  Viceroy 
of  India.  , . - 

I do  not  say  this  as  if  I hsd  some  end  in  view,  as  at  the 
present  moment  I have  not  the  Blichrest  idea  where  I 
could  get  a clerk  ; and,  for  my  part,  I think  that  with  the 
contractor  and  foreman  we  have  go',  the  plainness  of  the 
work,  and  tbe  architect  being  in  the  town,  the  uppjjint- 
ment  of  a clerk  of  works  is  quite  unneceasHry.— Youre 
truly,  William  Chozikb.  ’ 

This  communication  being  read  at  the  last 
Board  meeting,  brought  on  a lively  discussion. 

One  guardian  considered  it  was  a matter  in 
which  Mr.  Crozier  had  no  right  to  interfere,  as 
he  was  merely  employed  as  an  avohitect,  and  they 
ought  to  have  an  independent  person  to  look 
after  the  building. 

Eventually  the  Board  decided  to  appoint  a 
clerk  of  works  of  their  own  selection,  without 
further  advertising. 


EXHIBITION  OP  SANITARY,  DOMESTIC. 

AND  EDUCATIONAL  APPLIANCES. 

Notwithstanding  the  fears  entertained  to  the 
contrary,  an  Exhibition  of  this  kind  will  be  held 
in  connexion  with  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
in  Liverpool,  and  will  continue  from  the  11th 
to  the  2l3t  of  October.  The  Drill  Hall  of  the 
First  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteers,  St.  Anne- 
street,  Liverpool,  has  been  obtained  for  the 
I purpose. 

The  object  of  the  Exhibition,  as  heretofore,  is 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  public  generally, 
and  particularly  those  who  are  interested  in 
social,  sanitary,  educational,  and  economical 
questions,  tbe  latest  soientifio  appliances  for 
improving  the  public  health,  promoting  educa- 
tion, and  advancing  social  economy.  The 
classes  are  arranged  to  admit  all  sorts  of  utensils 
and  appliances  appertaining  to  the  advancement 
of  social  science.  As  the  time  is  short  applica- 
tion should  at  once  be  made. 

Tbe  mangement  of  the  E.xhibition,  as  hereto- 
fore, will  be  under  tbe  superintendence  of  a 
committee.  


THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  WOOLWICH 
TUNNEL  UNDER  THE  THAMES. 

PROPOSED  CABEIAGE-'\VAY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Woolwich  District 
Board  of  Works  the  new  subway  about  to  be 
constructed  under  the  Thames  between  North 
and  South  Woolwich  formed  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussiou  by  the  Board.  Mr.  Topley,  one  of  the 
members,  drew  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  the 
thoroughfare  was  only  to  be  for  foot-passengers, 
but  he  thought  that  if  the  directors  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  extend  tbe  scheme  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a carriage-way,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
best  things  that  could  happen  for  Woolwich,  as  he 
believed  trade  would  flow  in  from  all  directions. 
Captain  Behenna,  another  member,  expressed 
a similar  opinion,  observing  that  he  believed  a 
subway  for  foot-passengers  only  would  not  be 
of  much  use.  Ho  doubted  whether  it  would  be 
a financial  success  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  a 


strong  opponent  in  the  steam  ferry,  and  the 
chairman  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Mr. 
Parnfield,  the  solicitor,  said  that  the  fnntway 
would  cost  70,000L,  and  aoarriage-way  350,000L 
He  suggested  that  if  a public  meeting  were  called, 
and  half  the  350,0001.  subscribed,  the  directors 
would  probably  be  willing  to  reconsider  the 
matter.  It  was  farther  suggested  that  the 
difficulty  might  be  overrome  if  the  Metropolitan 
Board  would  assist  the  Subway  Company.  Ulti- 
mately tbe  matter  was  referred  to  the  Highway 
Committee  for  consideration. 


THE  PALL  OP  AN  ARCH  AT 
MANCHESTER. 

On  tbe  7th  inst.  the  Manchester  City  Coroner, 
Mr.  Herford,  held  au  adjourned  inquest  on  the 
body  of  Philip  Connelly,  a bricklayer's  labourer, 
who  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  an  arch  in  a 
building  in  course  of  erection  in  Fennel-street, 
as  recorded  in  last  week’s  Builder  (p.  889).  The 
accident  took  place  on  tbe  Slat  ult.,  aud  tbe 
coroner’s  inquiry  had  been  adjourned,  iu  order 
that  the  premises  iu  q-iestiou  be  inspected  by 
au  architect.  This  had  been  done  by  Mr. 
Richard  Hartley  Goldsmith,  who  said  that  the 
, plans  of  the  biiildiug,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Richard  Thomas,  jun.,  seemed  to  have 
been  generally  carried  out.  Witness  examined  the 
remains  of  tbe  fallen  arch,  and  he  found  that  the 
immediate  causoof  its  destrnction  wes  the  removal 
of  the  centres.  There  had  been  an  evident  want  of 
skill  and  care  in  designing  and  carrying  out  the 
work.  Witness  considered  that  the  arch  had  been 
built  by  tbe  bricklayer  in  a slovenly  and  careless 
manner.  The  mortar-joints  varied  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness.  There  was  a tie- 
rod  to  seOQie  the  work,  but  it  had  no  effect  in 
restraining  the  thrust  of  the  arch,  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfect  way  in  which  it  was  riveted  to 
a slight  piece  of  iron,  in  no  way  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  had  been  made.  If  the  rod  had 
been  carefully  attached,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  accident  would  not  have  happened.  There 
had  been  a want  of  skill  and  judgment  in  de- 
signing an  arch  in  a position  like  the  one  in  ques- 
tiuD,  without  iron  springers  and  a sufficient 
number  of  ties  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  flues, 
and  having  plates  properly  secured  to  the  rods. 

Mr.  R.  Thomas,  jun.,  said  that  the  plate  to 
which  the  tie-rod  was  fastened  appeared  to  him 
to  be  good,  because  ho  had  sounded  it  on  the 
blacksmith’s  anvil.  Witness  told  the  smith  to 
rivet  the  rod  to  tbe  plate.  Witness  did  not  see 
him  do  it.  He  thought  that  the  weight  of  the 
brickwork  was  sufficient,  and  that  tbe  joists 
coming  in  at  right  angles  would  assist  to  pre- 
vent the  fall.  It  was  never  intended  that  any 
heavy  weight  should  go  over  the  arch.  Witness 
could  not  say  that  llie  teagle  shown  in  the  plans 
was  not  intended  for  the  unloading  of  light 
spring  carts.  He  should  think  that  1 ton  or 
ton  would  be  the  utmost. 

The  coroner  summed  up,  and  the  jury,  in  re- 
turning a verdict  of  “accidental  death,”  ex- 
pressed  the  opinion  that  there  bad  been  a want 
of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  architect;  that 
the  work  in  the  construction  of  the  arch  had 
been  imperfectly  done  ; and  there  had  also  been 
a want  of  supervision. 


WOOD-CARVING  CLASS, 
SHEFFIELD  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  prize  of  lOJ.  10s.,  offered  by  Mr.  Godwin 
for  the  best  wood-carving  executed  in  the  school, 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Archer. 


The  Carriage  of  Explosives.— Owing  to 
the  shutting  up  of  many  of  the  harbours,  and 
the  stringent  regulations  which  are  being  enacted 
for  others  in  regard  to  explosives,  coupled  with 
tbe  refusal  of  nearly  all  the  railway  companies 
to  carry  dynamite,  much  expense  and  incon- 
venience is  being  caused  to  the  manufacturers 
and  users  of  dynamite  and  other  blasting  agents, 
and  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  a variety  of 
useful  public  undertakings,  and  of  the  mining 
industries  of  tbe  country.  The  absence  of  pro- 
perly  regulated  transit  facilities  leads  to  surrep- 
titious conveyance,  and  serious  danger  not  only 
to  the  travelling  public,  but  to  the  property  and 
plant  of  the  railway  company  as  well.  The 
greatest  precaution  should,  of  course,  be  ob- 
served, but  the  necessity  for  tbe  transmission  of 
such  materials  at  reasonable  coat  must  never- 
thelesfl  be  recognised. 
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THE  STAPEOEDSHIRE  INSTITUTION  POE 
NORSES, 

The  foQDdation  stone  of  a new  bnilding  for 
the  Staffordshire  Institntion  for  Nurses  was  laid 
on  the  2Qd  iost.  The  site  is  a short  distance 
from  the  entrance  to  the  Mount  at  Penkhull,  and 
was  presented  by  the  Her.  Sir  L.  T.  Scainer, 
barb.  The  home  will  be  specially  constrncted 
inside  with  disinfecting  apparatus  and  non- 
absorbent  cement  walls  which  can  be  constantly 
washed  with  disinfectants,  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  nurses  to  be  sent  from  hunse  to  hoase 
without  danger  of  carrying  infectious  with  them. 
The  building  will  comprise  on  the  ground-floor 
outer  porch,  entrance-hall  with  staircase,  cor- 
ridor,  from  which  are  entered  two  sitting-rooms 
and  dining-room,  side  lobby,  with  entrance  from 
back,  communicating  with  kitchen,  scullery, 
etore,  pantry,  cellars,  and  yard.  On  the  first 
floor,  fire  nurses’  double  bedrooms,  matron’s 
bedroom,  bathroom,  dislnfecting-room,  &c.  On 
the  second  floor,  two  double  bedrooms  and  box- 
room.  The  style  is  Domestic  Gothic,  of  an  in- 
expensire  character,  and  it  is  built  of  white 
bricks,  effect  being  sought  in  the  proportion  and 
disposition  of  the  building,  and  by  the  introduo- 
tion  of  coloured  bricks  and  stone  dressings.  The 
cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  2,000f.,  a con- 
eiderable  portion  of  which  yet  remains  to  be 
raised.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Scrivener 
4t  Son,  Hanley;  and  the  builders,  Messrs. Inskip, 
Loogton. 


PfiOPOSED  DRAINAGE  OF  DUKINFIELD. 

Major  Tulloch,  R.E.,  of  the  Lioal  Govern- 
ment Board,  held  a preliminary  inquiry  at 
Dukinfield,  on  August  Slst,  arising  out  of  com- 
plaints that  bad  been  made  by  the  owner  of 
the  estate  as  to  a nuisance  caused  by  the  sewage 
from  certain  portions  of  the  district  being 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  natural  brook  conrses. 

Mr.  Marshall,  solicitor  to  the  Board,  observed  that  the 
statements  which  had  been  set  forth  in  this  respect  bad 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  with  respect  to  the 
blame,  it  rather  rested  with  the  complainant  than  with  the 
Board  ; for  before  the  commencement  of  the  Board,  the 
owner  of  the  estate  opened  out  new  streets,  and  allowed 
housea  to  be  built  thereon,  without  providing  proper 
outfall  sewers.  No  doubt,  by  recent  Acte  of  Parliament 
the  Board  would  be  held  responsible  for  any  nuisance 
that  might  arise  from  this  condition  of  things;  but  the 
Board  did  not  and  bad  not  shirked  their  responsibility  in 
this  respect;  for,  since  their  establishment  in  1856,  they 
bad  expended  no  less  a sum  than  60,OOOL  in  works  of 
eewersge,  street  improvements  and  water-supply,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  surveyor  to  the  Board  was  under 
instructions  to  prepare  a scheme  of  sewerage  by  which 
the  sewage  of  the  district  might  be  conveyed  to  one 
point. 

Mr.  Cartwright,  .\8foc.  C.E.,  surveyor  to  the 

Board,  produced  a plan  showing  an  outline  scheme  of 
what  is  proposed  to  be  carried  out,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which,  exclusive  of  laod,  would  not  be  less  than  25,0001. 
Major  Tulloch  expressed  himself  as  pleased  with  the  plan, 
and  urged  the  Board  to  at  once  carry  out  the  same,  as  if 
carried  out  to  completion  the  rateable  value  of  the 
district  would  rapidly  increase.  It  was  understood  that 
sa  soon  as  the  piaos,  Ac.,  were  completed  an  application 
would  be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  sanction 
a loan  of  money  to  carry  out  the  works. 


THE  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Sm, — In  yonr  issue  of  July  22,  I find  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  new  Municipal  Hail  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of 
which  I am  the  architect. 

Accompanying  the  drawing  is  a short  description,  in 
which  mention  is  made  ol  Mr.  Frank  H,  Loenholdt, 
crediting  him  with  a position,  as  regards  this  building,  to 
which  he  is  not  in  any  way  entitled,  and  which,  in  justice 
to  those  assistants  who  have  been  with  me  since  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  work,  requires  proper  explanation  and 
correction. 

From  its  inception  until  the  present  time  I have  held 
the  positi  in  of  architect,  and  at  no  period  bas  there  been 
associated  with  me  in  my  department  any  gentleman  other 
than  assistant,  whose  duty  is  to  produce,  under  my  direc- 
tions, such  drawings  as  are  required  to  elucidate  my 
design  in  detail  for  the  use  of  workmen  and  others  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  the  building.  In  such  a capaoitv, 
at  the  beginning  of  April.  18*5,  Mr.  Loenholdt  was  en- 
gaged to  draw  a perspective  elevation  of  the  new  hall,  and 
on  October  Ist  of  ihe  same  Tear,  he  having  completed  the 
drawing,  his  connexion  with  my  office  ceased,  and  at  no 
time  previous  to,  during,  or  since  this  period,  bas  be  held 
auv  other  relation  to  the  building  than  that  just  stated. 

I trust  that  my  request  for  a correction  of  the  error 
named  in  your  article  may  meet  with  prompt  and  favour- 
able consideration.  Joux  McAbthue,  Architect. 

iV’erc  PuiZic  Buildingt,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sib, — Boiler  explosions  are  again  to  the  fore. 
My  remedy  is, — The  top  plate  nearest  the 
eafetyvalve  to  be  concaved  steel.  In  the  event 
of  valves  sticking,  and  steam  generating  too 
fast,  the  plate  would  bulsje  np  to  stays  and 
crntcb,  and  lift  any  valve  off  its  throttle. 

This  could  be  tested  when  the  boiler  under- 
went the  hydraulic  pressure  test.  R.  T. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Sheffi^eld. — Messrs.  Manuel  & Son,  of  the 
Devonshire  Cabinetmaking  Works,  Sheffield, gave 
notice  to  their  cabinetmakers  that  on  the  ex- 
piry of  a fortnight  they  would  cease  to  employ 
union  men.  These  notices  e.xpired  .on  the  2Dd 
inst.,  when  about  half  of  the  workmen  took  their 
chests,  and  went  out  on  strike.  The  others  re- 
raained  with  the  masters,  who  are  fighting  the 
battle  for  the  other  employers  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

Whitehaven. — A notice  intimating  a reduction 
of  wages  was  posted  at  the  Whitehaven  Ship- 
biiildiog  Yard,  to  the  extent  of  Id.  per  hour  on 
the  carpenters,  and  10  per  cent,  on  all  other 
olasaes,  to  come  into  force  on  September  7.  The 
company  have  in  their  employ  about  800  bauds. 
Meetings  have  been  held  by  the  workmen,  who 
consider  the  proposed  reduction  in  excess  of 
trade  requirements,  and  representations  to  that 
effect  have  been  made  to  the  manager.  Ship 
carpenters  work  51  hours  per  week,  at  the  rate 
of  Tjd.  per  hour,  and  the  proposed  reduction 
would  effect  them  to  the  extent  of  Is.  6d.  per 
week.  On  the  2od  inst.  the  company  informed 
the  men  that  they  meant  to  ad  here  to  the  notice, 
and  the  workmen  seem  determined  not  to  submit 
to  a reduction. 


CHURCH.BUILDING  NEWS. 

Laxton. — On  the  7th  ult.  a new  ohuroh  was 
consecrated  at  Laxton,  near  Howdeo.  The  new 
ohuroh  replaces  ooe  erected  two  centuries  ago, 
but  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  the  site 
having  been  given  by  Mr.  P.  Saltmarshe,  of  Salt- 
marsbe  Hall,  who  has  also  contributed  nearly 
800L  to  the  building  fund.  The  estimated  cost 
is  3,3001. 

Medbourne.  — The  'chancel  of  Medbourne 
Church,  near  Market  Harborough,  was  lately 
opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  after 
rebuilding.  The  cost  (575Z.)  has  been  borne  by 
the  rector  (the  Rev.  C.  F.  Eastburue),  who  en- 
trusted the  work  to  Mr.  Edwin  Dolby,  of 
Abingdon.  The  architect  has  carried  out  the 
work  upon  the  old  lines,  using,  where  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  the  old  stones  in  the  tracery 
of  the  windows,  drip-stones  and  corbels,  aod 
buttresses.  There  are  two  windows  in  the  south 
wall  and  three  in  the  north,  and  in  the  east  is  a 
stained  three-light  window,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  H.  J.  Grieveaon  aod  the  late 
Mrs.  Ord.  The  eubjeob  is  the  Ascension. 

Tonbridge. — The  new  church  known  as  St. 
Saviour’s  Chapel  of  Ease  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  building 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Punnett,  from  plans 
by  Mr.  Ewan  Chriotian,  of  Loudon.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  seat  500,  and  has  been  built  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Mr.  Deacon,  the  patron  of  thejparish 
of  Tonbridge. 

Eldersjield. — About  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
parish  church  of  Eldersfield,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  was  partially  restored  at  an  expense 
of  8201.;  since  then,  during  a severe  thunder- 
storm, the  spire  was  struck  by  lightning,  and 
had  to  be  thoroughly  repaired  at  a further  cost 
of  200J.,  which  was  collected  by  Church-rate. 
Ic  was  stated  at  the  time  that  a new  roof  aod 
south  wall  to  the  nave  were  necessorv,  but  could 
not  then  be  taken  in  band  fur  waut  of  funds. 
Tbe  completion  of  the  work  is  now  being  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Waller  & Son, 
urohitecta,  of  Gloucester,  by  Mr.  James  Griffiths, 
builder,  of  Eldersfield.  On  taking  down  the  old 
roof,  ic  was  found  that  the  timbers  were  com- 
pletely rotten,  and  the  wall  crumbling  away.  A 
new  roof  and  south  wall  to  the  nave,  with  a 
buttress,  are  now  being  rebuilt. 

Bourn. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Bourn,  Cambridgeshire,  was  re-opened  on  the 
9th  ult.,  after  restoration.  The  nave  roof  has 
been  entirely  renewed,  but  the  form  of  the  old 
one  has  been  preserved.  The  old  timbers  were 
so  completely  rotted  away  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  attempt  to  retain  them.  The  aisle 
roof  retains  the  old  wood,  which  was  fairly  sound. 
The  main  alteration  in  the  fabric  is  in  the 
chancel  arch,  which  was  small,  and  of  very  poor 
and  meagre  character.  It  has  been  taken  down, 
and  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  screen  en- 
larged  to  fill  the  new  arch.  The  whole  of  the 
floor  has  been  re-laid,  and  the  seats  re-fitted. 
The  bench-ends  were  of  very  good  character,  and 
every  portion  has  been  scrupnlously  preserved. 
The  pulpit  is  formed  into  tracery  of  similar 
character  to  the  seat-ends.  The  chancel  has 
been  restored  by  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
Christ  College,  who  hold  the  Eectoral  Tithes. , 


The  walls  have  been  made  sound,  pointed  on 
the  exterior  and  plastered  internally.  The  roof 
retains  a considerable  amount  of  the  old  timber. 
All  the  main  beams  of  the  old  roof  remain,  but 
the  smaller  rafters,  &c.,  being  much  decayed, 
are  replaced,  and  the  angles  at  the  head  of  the 
hammer-beams  have  also  been  replaced.  The 
windows  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  chancel 
(excepting  the  east  window)  were  restored  by  the 
college  some  years  ago.  The  seating  has  been 
re-modelled  in  its  original  form  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  and  the  old  bench-ends  with 
the  curious  fiuiais  have  been  carefully  retixed. 
The  Earl  of  De-la-Warr  bas  been  at  the  expense 
of  the  restoration  of  the  south  transept,  which 
has  formally  been  a mortuary  chapel  for  the 
family.  Much  remains  still  to  be  done,  and  it 
is  hoped  the  poor  crippled  spire  will  not  long  be 
left  as  it  is.  This  tower  with  its  spire  quite 
ranks  as  a county  monument.  The  architeot  is 
Mr.  \Y.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  Cambridge,  and  the 
contractor,  Mr.  Taylor,  ofCaiubridge.  The  cost 
of  the  present  work  is  2,2001. 

Sforecambe. — Ou  the  9th  ult,  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  at  Moreoambe.  The  new  ohuroh  will  be 
free  and  open,  and  capable  of  seating  about  700; 
to  be  at  first  a chapel-of-ease  to  the  pariah 
church,  and  eventually  a district  church  with 
sepHrate  parish.  The  church  will  be  built  on  a 
central  site  of  1,015  square  jarda,  in  New-street, 
which,  with  an  adjoining  plot  of  495  square 
yards,  has  beeu  secured  at  a cost  of  7801.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  ohuroh,  with  tower  and 
spire,  is  8,0001.  Messrs.  Paley  & Austin,  of 
Lancaster,  are  the  architects. 

East  Oarston.  — All  Saints’  Church,  East 
Garston,  has  been  re-opened  after  the  re-build- 
ing of  the  ohaocel  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Seymour  Chapel.  The  cost  of  re-building  the 
chancel  has  been  defrayed  by  the  Dean  and 
Canons  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  aud  Sir 
Robert  Burdett ; while  tbe  expense  of  restoring 
the  Seymour  Chapel  has  been  borne  by  the  Vioar 
and  his  friends,  past  and  present.  The  architect 
engaged  was  Mr.  Hugall,  of  Oxford;  and  the 
contractors,  Messrs.  Hook  & Ward,  of  Stroud. 

Ladbroke.- — The  little  parish  church  of  All 
Saints,  L'tdbroke,  was  lately  re-opened,  after 
restoration,  at  a coat  of  nearly  2,0001.  The  floor 
of  the  ohuroh  has  been  lowered  some  18  in.,  and 
tbe  roof  ha^  been  raised  some  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  In 
doing  this,  great  care  was  taken  in  using  the 
old  roof,  whioh  bad  been  in  existence  since  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  whole  of  the  ohuroh  has 
been  re-seated  throughout,  the  sittings  being  of 
stained  oak,  the  carving  of  which  is  of  the  most 
elaborate  description.  The  pulpit  and  stalls  are 
also  of  staiued  oak.  In  carrying  out  the  altera- 
tions in  the  chancel,  evidences  were  discovered 
that  three  eedilia  used  to  exist  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  communion-table,  and  these  have 
been  restored,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the  architect, 
having  furnished  designs  lor  canopies,  with 
finials  to  as  nearly  as  possible  correspond  with 
the  restored  eedilia.  Au  Easter  sepulchre,  and 
ambry  on  the  left  side  of  the  holy  table,  have 
also  been  restored,  and  a small  leper  window  on 
tbe  north  side  of  the  church,  near  the  chancel 
which  had  been  blocked  up,  was  accidentally 
discovered  and  restored.  The  organ  has  been 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley  doing  the  oarving.  Mr. 
George  Hannaford  had  the  supervision  of  the 
alterations,  which  were  carried  out  in  a work, 
manlike  manner  by  Mr.  William  Watson,  builder, 
Napton. 

Speke. — A new  church  has  lately  been  opened 
for  the  district  of  Speke,  hitherto  united  to 
Garston  and  Hale,  but  now  created  a separate 
parish.  The  new  church  has  been  built  at  the 
entire  cost  of  Mr.  Sprot,  aud  is  in  the  Early 
Euglish  style.  Is  is  built  of  stone,  rough  faced, 
having  a spire  of  105  ft.  from  the  ground,  with 
a chime  of  bells.  The  simplicity  of  the  exterior 
is  in  a manner  followed  out  in  tbe  interior.  The 
fittings  are  plain,  but  substantial.  The  organ  is 
placed  in  a chamber  in  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  and  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Gray  <& 
Davison.  The  church  is  capable  of  seating  250, 
and  all  the  seats  are  free.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Pearson,  of  London. 

Lighthorne. — The  parish  church  of  Lighthome 
was  re-opened  on  the  10th  ult.,  after  rebuilding. 
With  the  exception  of  the  tower,  the  whole  of  the 
old  church  has  been  palled  down.  The  newly- 
erected  portions  consist  of  nave,  with  aisle, 
chancel,  and  mortuary  chapel,  the  latter  covering 
the  vault  in  which  deceased  members  of  the 
Willoughby  family  are  interred.  The  north  aisle 
is  divided  from  the  nave  by  circular  columns 
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composed  of  Burton  stone.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  cased  with  dressings  of  that  stone,  and 
the  wall-stone  is  white  lias.  The  chocolate 
coloar  of  the  Burton  stone  blends  very  agree- 
ably with  the  creamy  lias.  The  reredos  is  of 
Corsham  Down  stone,  with  mosaic  panels,  and 
was  executed  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Birming- 
ham. The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  builder,  Lighthorne,  Mr. 
William  Lait,  Compton  Verney,  efficiently  aoting 
as  clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  John  Gibson  is  the 
architect. 

Newmarket. — A meeting  was  held  in  the 
vestry  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Newmarket,  on  the 
4th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  porch  of  the  ohnrob,  when  it 
was  resolved,—"  That  Messrs.  Clark  & Holland’s 
plan  and  approximate  estimate  for  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  poroh  and  the  repairs  to  the  belfry 
windows  of  St-  Mary’s  Church  be  adopted,  and 
the  work  executed  by  Mr.  E.  Atber,  under  their 
supervision.” 

Darlington.—  Oa  the  30th  ult.  the  new  Church 
of  St.  James,  Darlington,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  The  building  comprises 
nave,  68  ft.  by  32  ft. ; chancel,  36  ft.  by  21  ft.  j 
north  and  south  transepts,  each  20  ft.  by  14  ft.  j 
organ-chamber  and  saoristy,  the  latter  occupying 
the  lower  portion  of  the  tower,  which  is  placed 
at  the  junction  of  tho  south  transept  with  the 
cbanoel,  and,  together  with  the  spire,  rises  to  a 
height  of  about  148  ft.  The  east  end  of  the 
chancel  is  apsidal  in  form.  The  style  adopted  is 
fourteenth-oentury  Gothic,  with  characteristic 
window  traoery,  and  the  transepts  and  cbanoel 
are  separated  from  the  nave  by  massive  moulded 
arches  in  ashlar,  springing  from  carved  corbels, 
with  red  Mansfield  shafts.  The  chancel  is  pro- 
vided with  sedilia  and  reredos,  and  further 
enriched  with  arcading  and  diaper  work  below 
the  window-sills,  while  the  seats  are  open 
benches  of  pitch  pine,  with  sloping  backs  and 
moulded  ends.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
about  600  people,  and  the  church  is  so  planned 
as  to  admit  readily  of  future  enlargement.  Of 
this  design  the  chancel  and  organ. chamber, 
together  with  the  tower  and  spire,  yet  remain  to 
be  completed.  For  the  present  a small  temporary 
chancel  is  provided.  Up  to  the  present  there 
have  been  about  4,5001.  expended  on  the  building. 
The  arohiteots  are  Messrs.  Ross  & Lamb,  Darling-* 
ton  J and  the  oontractore, — for  masonry,  Messrs. 
Simpson  & Cowling  j joiners’  work,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Snaith  J slating,  Messrs.  Pattieon  & Son  ; plaster- 
ing, Mr.  J,  H.  Hope;  plumbing  and  glazing, 
Mr.  R.  Smith;  and  painting,  Mr.  S.  Harrow- 
clerk  of  works,  Mr.  Bryans,— all  of  Darlington.’ 

SftendleEil/.— The  pariah  church  of  Skendleby, 
Lincolnshire,  which  is  at  present  in  a sad  state 
of  decay  and  dilapidation,  is  about  to  be  restored, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Soott,  jun.,  the 
contract  having  been  taken  by  Messrs.  White  & 
Wood,  of  Alford.  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  building,  writes,-"  The  church 
has  many  good  points.  Such  as  it  is,  it  carries 
na  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  Ilf.,  if  not  earlier, 
and  it  forma  a reswn6  of  Euglish  history  from 
that  period  downwards ; but  the  state  of  the 
fabric  is  exceedingly  bad,  and  probably  it  will 
be  found  still  worse  upon  a more  detailed  examina- 
tion. Rebuilding  will  be  not  only  the  cheapest, 
but  the  only  course  open.  In  rebuilding,  I 
should  endeavour  to  retain  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  character  of  the  old  bniiding.  I should 
follow  generally  the  original  plan,  and  should  re- 
use all  the  old  windows  and  other  architectural 
features  which  it  is  possible  to  retain.”  The 
estimated  cose  of  the  restoration  is  2,350L  ; the 
actual  amount  of  tender  is  2,484?.;  incidental 
expenses,  such  as  architect’s  commission,  will 
increase  this  sum  to  at  least  2,650?.  This  does 
not  include  a vestry  and  new  porch,  which  are 
much  needed, 

Newdigate.— 'The  ancient  parish  church  of 
Newdigate,  Surrey,  is  reported  to  be  in  a sadly 
dilapidated  state,  and  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  restore  it.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 

T.  E.  C.  Streatfield,  architect,  London,  and 
approved  of  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  To 
effect  the  restoration,  the  sum  of  1,700?.  will  be 
required. 

Hartshead.  — The  Rev.  T.  King,  vicar  of 
Eartshead,  has  received  from  Kirklees  Hall,  the 
residence  of  Sir  George  Armytage,  bart.,  plans 
and  an  estimate,  prepared  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
for  the  restoration  of  Hartshead  Church.  The 
cost  is  computed  at  about  3,000?.,  and  it  is  said 
that  a lady  will  furnish  the  necessary  funds. 

Both  the  old  churoh  and  its  sui  roundings  are 
thoroughly  old  English  in  oharaoter,  and  the 
Salijax  Quardian  hopes  that  the  proposed 


restoration  will  not  rob  the  quaint  old  edifice  of 
its  picturesque  appearance. 

Bramley. — Bramley  Church,  Surrey,  has  been 
re-opened,  after  restoration  and  enlargement  by 
the  addition  of  a south  aisle.  The  church  for- 
merly consisted  solely  of  a nave  and  chanoel, 
bnt  in  1850  a north  aisle  was  added  at  the  cost 
of  Mr,  Sutherland.  The  exterior  of  the  new 
south  aisle  is  of  Bargate  stone,  with  dressings 
of  the  same  material.  The  inside  walla  are 
stuccoed,  and  the  arches  and  windows  of  chalk, 
with  string-courses  of  Farleigh  Down  stone,  and 
the  large  west  window  is  also  of  stone.  The  roof 
is  of  yellow  deal,  and  open-timbered.  The 
addition  will  furnish  seating  for  about  150  more 
persons.  Other  improvements  are  the  erection, 
by  subicriptioD,  of  a new  vestry  and  organ- 
chamber  on  the  north  aide  of  the  ohanoel.  The 
nave  has  been  restored,  the  roof  being  thrown 
open  and  plastered.  The  gallery  has  been 
removed,  and  the  nave  lengthened  by  the  addi. 
tion  of  an  arch.  The  ohanoel  has  been  restored 
throughout  by  the  lay  rector,  Mr.  G.  A.  Godwin 
Austen.  The  entire  seating  of  the  church 
is  new.  The  churoh  is  heated  by  hot-water 
apparatus,  provided  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Bramley. 
The  whole  of  the  restoration  and  additions  have 
been  executed  from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  Woodyer, 
architect,  Graffhara,  by  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Bros., 
of  Reading,  Mr.  Brown  being  foreman. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Liverpnol. — On  tho  15th  ult.  the  foundation, 
stone  of  the  now  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
St.  Joseph,  Grosvenor-street,  was  laid  by  the 
Hight  Rev.  Dr.  O’Reilly.  The  cost  of  the  build-  ' 
iug  will  be  10,000?.  It  replaces  an  older  building, 
in  which,  in  1870,  fifteen  people  were  killed  by 

a "crash.” The  laying  and  blessing  of  the 

foiindation.fitone  of  a new  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Toxteth  Park  took  place  on  the  IGth 
ult.,  on  a piece  of  ground  facing  High  Park- 
street  and  to  the  rear  of  the  Mount  Carmel 
Schools.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  4,00(  ?.  The 
churoh  will  be  erected  in  the  Eirly  Decorated 
style  of  architecture,  will  be  about  110  ft.  long  by 
60  fr.,  will  run  from  west  to  east,  and  will  be 
built  of  stone  and  pressed  brick.  It  will  accom- 
module  800  people.  No  decision  has  been 
arrived  at  respecting  the  internal  decorations 
and  fittings ; but,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
decrees,  the  choir  will  be  at  the  sanctuary  end 
over  the  saoristy.  Mr.  J.  O’Byrne,  Southport,  is 
the  architect. 

TFa?fon..— On  the  9th  nib.  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  O’Reilly,  the  Roman  Catholio  Bishop 
of  Liverpool,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  Catholio  Church  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  Rice-lane,  Walton.  The  site  is 
on  the  east  side  of  Rice-lane,  and  there  is 
Bofficient  land  for  presbytery  and  schools. 
The  style  will  bo  Early  Decorated,  and  the 
edifice  will  be  simple  and  spacious,  affording 
accommodation  for  between  600  and  700  wor. 
shippers.  The  altar  or  chanoel  end  will  be  to 
the  east.  On  eaoh  side  of  the  chancel  will  be 
side  chapels,  and  there  will  be  a nave  and  north 
and  sooth  aisles.  The  length  of  the  building 
will  be  104  ft.,  and  the  width  53  ft.  The  prin. 
cipal  entrance  to  tho  sacred  edifice  will  be  at 
the  west  end,  opposite  Rice.lane,  and  a short 
street  running  eastwards  from  Rice-lane  will 
give  access  to  a poroh  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  church.  When  the  state  of  the  funds  will 
permit,  it  is  intended  to  erect  a belfry  and  spire 
at  the  north-west  angle.  The  cost  will  be  about 
4,500?.  Mr.  Edward  Kirby  is  the  arebitect,  and 
the  contract  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  James 
Leslie,  of  Bootle. 

Exeter.— An  addition  to  the  R')man  Catholio 
Church  at  Exeter,  in  the  shape  of  a sculptured 
statue  of  St.  Patrick,  was  unveiled  on  tbe  6ch 
ult.  The  figure  has  been  wrought  from  a fiaely- 
grained  block  of  Caen  stone,  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  who  has  other  commissions  to  execute  for 
the  same  church. 

Gateshead. — Plana  for  a new  presbytery,  in 
oonnexioD  with  St.  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Gateshead,  have  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Dunn  & Hanson,  Newcastle.  The  build- 
ing  will  be  of  stone,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
-style  of  tbe  church.  The  cost  will  be  about 
2,000?. 

Ditton. — On  the  22nd  alt.,  the  (R.C.)  Bishop 
of  Liverpool  (Dr.  O’Reilly)  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  Catholio  church,  to  be  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael,  on  the  estate  of  the  Marchioness 
Stapleton-Bretherton,  close  to  Ditton  Hall.  The 


new  churoh  is  to  cost  between  18,0  0?.  and 
20,000?.,  and  it  is  entirely  tbe  gift  of  the  pro- 
prietress of  the  estate.  The  building  will  be  a 
large  and  substantial  one,  the  mattrial  nsed  in 
its  erection  being  chiefly  Rsinhill  stone.  The 
design  is  Gothic,  with  early  French  details.  At 
the  west  end  will  be  a tower,  120  ft.  high.  The 
nave  roof  will  be  60  ft.  high.  The  nave  is  56  ft. 
wide  and  83  ft.  across  the  transepts,  and  the 
total  length  is  152  ft.  There  will  be  sitting 
accommodation  for  800  persons.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Clutton,  of  London. 

South  Shields. — The  new  Roman  Catholic 
Churoh  of  St.  Bede,  Westoe-lane,  Sooth  Shields, 
was  opened  on  tbe  22nd  ult.  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chadwick,  Bishop  of  Hexham  and  Newcastle. 
The  building  stands  at  the  corner  of  Westoe-lane 
and  Peroy. street.  It  is  builtof  freestone,  in  the 
style  of  Gothic  architecture  which  prevailed 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Tho 
erection  consists  of  a nave,  with  aisles,  the 
chancel,  two  lateral  ohapels,  placed  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  aisles,  a large  sacristy,  and 
a tower.  The  total  interior  length  is  118  ft., 
and  the  width  58  ft.  6 in.  The  nave  is  60  ft.  in 
height  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  is  lighted  by 
a clearstory.  It  is  26  ft.  wide,  and  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  an  arcade  of  five  arohea  on  each 
side,  springing  from  octagonal  columns,  with 
moulded  caps  and  bases.  The  sittioga  acoom- 
medi-te  over  700  persons,  but  the  entire  building, 
with  the  vacant  space  at  the  end  of  the  nave 
and  aisles,  will  afford  accommodation  for  1,000. 
Tbe  chancel  is  spacions,  being  30  ft.  long  and 
22  ft.  wide,  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arch 
40  fc.  in  height.  The  cost  will  be  9,000?.  The 
church  has  been  bnilt  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Gibton  Leadbitter,  but  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mr. 
T.  C.  Nicholson,  of  Newcastle,  architect.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  Joseph  Fishburn. 


*'  HOW  I GOT  ON.” 

Mr.  Frederick  Sage,  the  glass  case  manu- 
facturer, is  a prosperous  tradesman,  and  on  the 
9th  inst.  he  gave  a dinner  to  the  villagers  at 
Freston,  the  place  of  his  birth  (the  clergy  and 
gentry  assisting),  and  at  the  close  of  it  told  them 
something  of  his  early  life.  It  was  a carious  and 
instructive  story,  and  this  is  the  pith  of  what 
he  said.  He  is  the  son  of  a carpenter  belonging 
to  Freston,  named  Joseph  Sage,  and  for  a time 
worked  under  his  parent’s  eye.  This,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  for  an  energetic  lad  who  longed 
to  start  in  the  world  on  bis  own  account.  He 
pondered  the  subject,  and  at  last,  when  about 
eight  years  old,  decided  to  set  up  business  on 
the  enormons  capital  of  6d.  lie  thought  that  if 
he  could  make  some  knife-trays  he  might  reap  a 
small  profit;  but  then  he  remembered  that  he 
had  only  Gd.  to  invest,  and  that  that  would  not 
go  far  at  a timber  merchant’s.  But  ho  was  not 
to  be  deterred,  and  went  to  Ipswich,  where  he 
purchased  an  empty  toa-oheat  at  a grocer’s,  which 
he  determined  to  convert  into  his  knife-trays, 
besides  which  he  aUo  made  some  candle  tinder, 
boxes  and  stay-busks.  With  these  wares  at 
his  back  he  trudged  to  Woolverstone  and  Chel- 
mondiaton,  and  met  with  a fair  amount  of  luok, 
returning  in  the  evening  with  his  pockets  heavily- 
laden  with  coppers.  Thus  did  he  commence  his 
career  in  life.  This  success  opened  his  father’s 
eyes  as  to  his  worth,  and  he  wag  set  to  hurdle- 
making.  But  this  was  nob  enterprising  enough, 
and  Frederick  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
Ipswich,  where  he  thought  he  might  obtain 
work  as  a joiner.  He  looked  at  his  clothes, 
which  he  considered  hardly  good  enough  for 
such  a high  calling,  and  thereupon  very  liberally 
helped  himself  to  his  brother’s  belongings,  and 
rigged  himself  out  in  a carpenter’s  jacko?  and 
white  apron.  Adorned  thus,  he  went  to  Ipswich, 
and  applied  to  the  foreman  of  some  works  at  the 
corner  of  Museum. street,  who  told  him  he  was 
too  yonng  a man,  as  one  was  wanted  who  could 
make  a mahogany  door  or  build  a pig-sty,  evi- 
dently thinking  the  yonng  aspirant  more  fib  for 
the  latter  than  the  former  class  of  work.  The 
poor  lad  went  to  several  other  places,  bat  failing 
: to  secure  work  tamed  his  footsteps  homewards. 
As  be  was  passing  over  Stoke  Bridge,  he  saw  a 
steamer  with  a notice  staling  that  she  conveyed 
paasengers  to  London.  Just  the  thing,  thought 
Frederick,  and  he  went  home  full  of  hia  project, 
determined  to  invest  his  then  capital  of  10s.  in 
a trip  to  the  great  city.  He  at  once  carried  out 
his  purpose, and  was  landed  at  Blaokwall.  There, 
of  course,  he  was  altogether  out  ol  hie  latitude, 
but  was  too  proud  to  let  the  crowd  around  know 
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tiat  he  waa  a stranger,  ana,  heariug  many  ask. 
ing  for  tickets  for  Fenohnrch-street,  he  did  like- 


wise, and  eventually  found  hitnaelf  on  London 
Bridge,  and  afterwards  at  the  Elephant  and 
Castle.  Here,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  was 
wholly  stammed  ” at  the  immense  amount  of 
traffic,  but  still  he  kept  his  wits  about  him,  aud, 
fearing  to  lose  himself,  retraced  his  steps,  till, 
becoming  tired,  he  went  into  a coffee-house  and 
engaged  a bed  for  Is.  He  slept  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  found  that  he  had  plenty  of  company 
during  the  night.  He  was  astir  early  in  the 
morning,  but  would  not  venture  to  remain  in 
London  any  longer,  as  he  feared  bankruptcy,  on 
account  of  his  10s.  running  low.  He  then  worked 
in  Ipswich  for  some  long  time,  but  his  services 
were  not  appreciated,  and,  through  the  aid  of  a 
friend,  he  secured  work  in  London  as  a carpenter. 
By  this  time  he  had  entered  into  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  and  of  oourse  had  to  look  out  for 
himself.  As  he  passed  through  the  streets  of 
London  in  pursuit  of  his  calling,  it  struck  him 
that  if  some  of  the  tall  warehouses  he  saw 
were  fitted  up  with  speaking  tubes  a good  deal 
of  time,  and  consequently  money  might  be  saved. 
At  this  time  be  had  a fund  of  20s.  and  deter- 
mined to  set  np  in  business,  and  had  some 
circulars  prepared  setting  forth  his  plan  of  the 
epeaking.tubes.  This  was  on  a Monday  mom- 
ing,  and  by  dinner  time  he  had  distributed 
several  of  the  circulars  but  had  not  obtained  any 
orders,  and  Tuesday  passed  in  the  same  way. 
On  Wednesday  morning  he  again  sallied  forth, 
and  this  time  waa  asked  to  make  out  an  esti- 
mate for  fitting  up  a large  warehouse  with  the 
tubes,  which  he  did  at  once.  Encouraged  by 
this  he  asked  the  merchant  whether  he  did 
nob  want  some  counters,  &o.,  fitted.  The  mor- 
ohanb  replied  that  he  did,  but  that  was  not  his 
{Frederick’s)  work.  "Oh  yes,”  he  replied, 

" that  is  my  business,  aud  I only  do  the  tubes 
when  I am  slack.”  Upon  this  he  was  instructed 
to  draw  np  an  estimate  for  the  work.  He  went 
home,  made  his  plans,  and  the  next  day  gave  in 
an  estimate  for  1301.,  and  accepted  a contract  to 
do  the  work  in  ten  days,  or  forfeit  11.  for  every 
day  over.  He  went  home  and  told  his  wife  what 
he  bad  done,  and  she,  being  a prudent  woman, 
thought  he  must  have  gone  mad.  He,  however, 
assured  her  of  the  contrary,  and  told  her  to  go  to 
four  of  her  friends  aud  borrow  51.  from  each,  to 
enable  him  to  buy  the  material  for  the  counter, 
whilst  he  bunted  up  a workshop  and  employed 
hands.  Both  were  successful  in  their  search,  and 
on  Friday  morning  the  men  were  at  work  on 
timber.  On  the  Saturday  night,  of  conrse,  he 
could  not  pay  his  men,  but  thej  worked  early 
aud  late  all  the  next  week,  and  a good  deal  of 
the  stuff  was  got  into  the  warehouse.  When 
Saturday  came  round  again  Frederick  Sage  knew 
that  he  must  pay  his  men,  and  he  accordingly 
went  to  the  merchant  for  whom  be  was  working 
And  demanded  501.  on  account.  This  was  paid  him, 
and  he  was  able  to  settle  with  his  men.  Mon- 
day  was  the  last  day  for  the  contract,  and  every 
nerve  waa  strained  to  complete  the  work,  but 
plHB  ! the  paint  was  obstinate  and  would  not  dry, 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  day.  When  he 
came  to  settle  the  p’  rchant  informed  him  that 
he  most  be  deduotod  for  that  day.  Frederick 
protested,  and  pointed  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  had  been  pushed  on.  But  the  mer- 
chant  was  immovable,  and  then  told  him  that 
his  contract  was  the  highest,  but  was  accepted 
as  he  thought  him  to  be  a man  in  a large  way  of 
business,  and  therefore  able  to  do  the  job  within 
the  time.  Consequently  Frederick  had  to  oon- 
tent  himself  for  the  loss  of  the  11.  with  the  know- 
ledge  that  he  must  have  acted  in  a basiness-like 
way  to  impart  such  an  impression,  and  learn 
wisdom  for  the  future.  This  waa  his  first  con- 
tract.  Since  that  time  be  has  had  an  nphill 
fight,  but  has  now  firmly  established  himself,  and 
is  carrying  on  a large  business  as  a maker 
of  air-tight  windows  and  cases  for  shops.  This 
is  the  short  history  of  a humble  carpenter’s  son 
of  Freston. 


COMMON  LODGING-HOUSES  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Colonel  Hendeeson,  the  ohief  commissioner 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  in  his  report  for  1875, 
just  issued,  says  that  the  common  lodging-houses 
in  that  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  district 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act  of  1855,  and  which  are 
under  police  supervision,  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
very  fair  sanitary  condition,  the  number  of  oases 
of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  that  have 
occurred  in  them  being  comparatively  few.  The 
area  under  inspection  is  twenty-two  square  miles, 
containing  1,241  registered  common  lodging- 
houses,  and  accommodating  about  27,000  persons, 
exceeding  in  number  the  population  of  some  of 
our  cities.  Daring  the  past  year  69  deaths  have 
occurred  in  the  common  lodging-houses.  Of  these 
fifty.sir  cases  were  sudden  deaths.  Eighteen 
cases  of  infections  diseases  have  arisen.  Owing 
to  the  representation  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  of  the  Whitechapel  district  that  many  of 
the  rooms  in  hia  district  were  over-crowded, — 
that  is  to  say,  every  room  where  there  is  not  300 
cubic  feet  of  space  allowed  for  each  lodger,” — 
these  rooms  have  been  remeasured,  and,  where 
considered  necessary,  the  number  of  lodgers 
reduced.  Another  medical  officer  of  health,  how- 
ever, in  referring  to  his  district,  makes  the 
following  statement: — "I  am  of  opinion  that, 
with  the  abundance  of  ventilation  that  is  pro- 
vided  in  nearly  all  the  dormitories  at  common 
lodging-houses,  250  cubio  feet  of  space  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  health.”  To 
meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  medical  gentlemen,  the  following  scale  has 
been  adopted  for  the  measurement  of  common 
lodging-bonses,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
nearly  300  oubio  feet  of  space  is  given  to  each 
adult  lodger: — 

Sap.  Feet.  Cab.  Contents. 


summonses  have  been  applied  for  against  th® 
keepers  of  common  lodging-houses  for  various 
offences  against  the  provisions  of  the  Aot.  In 
concluding  his  report.  Colonel  Henderson  says 
that  the  Common  Lodging-houses  Acts  are 
working  well,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
small  staff,  the  large  extent  of  ground  over 
which  they  have  to  travel,  the  number  of  housea 
to  be  visited,  and  the  oontinuons  nature  of  these 
visits,  very  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  without 
strict  supervision  the  common  lodging-houses 
would  quickly  become  active  foci  of  moral  as 
well  as  physical  pestilence. 


TENDERS  FOR  THE  SEWERAGE  OF 
LINCOLN. 


An  adjenrned  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Town 
Connoil  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  npon  whose  tender  should  be 
accepted  for  the  performance  of  the  deep  sewer, 
age  of  the  city.  The  tenders  sent  in  were  as 
follow : — 


..£97,S04  7 0 
. 86,763  17  8 
..  00,660  17  8 
..  82,934  16  1 
..  75.767  1 6 
..  74.818  6 8 
..  67,''77  6 6 
..  63,605  19  3 


Height  of  Room. 

6 tt.  and  under 

6 ft.  6 in.  and  under 

7 ft.  6 in.  and  under  , 

6 ft.  6 in.  aod  under  , 
Above  8 ft.  6 in 


Bitson  & Co 

Greenwood  A Co 

Waddingbam  

Clarke  

Wheildon 

Smitb,  FintajsOD,  & 9o. 

Kesve  Sons  

Acock 

The  Mayor  went  on  to  say  that  the  oontraofc  of 
Mr.  G.  T.  Acock,  of  Oxford  (63,6051.  19s.  2d.), 
had  been  read  and  considered,  and  the  olerk  had 
fully  explained  to  the  Council  the  reason  for 
the  contractor  being  relieved  from  providing 
sureties  for  the  execution  of  the  works.  The 
Mayor  afterwards  informed  Mr.  Acock,  who  was 
present,  that  bis  contract  had  been  accepted 
and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation.  The 
engineer,  Mr.  Mansergh,  reported  to  the  Council 
on  each  tender.  


Serions  Accident  at  the  Leeds  Amphi- 
theatre.— The  scaffolding  on  which  a party  of 
London  decorators  were  at  work  on  the  8th  inst. 
in  the  Amphitheatre  at  Leeds  gave  way,  and 
the  poor  men  fell  from  near  the  ceiling  to  the 
pit,  a distance  of  60  ft.  A number  of  joiners 
who  were  flooring  the  pit  were  much  hurt  by 
the  fall  of  the  debris  upon  them  ; one  of  them, 
a joiner,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Hobson,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  theatre,  waa  very  seriously  in- 
jured. He  and  several  others  were  removed  to 
the  Leeds  Infirmary.  * 


These  rooms  being  only  occupied  by  night,  and 
as  at  a stated  time  in  the  morning  (ten  o’clock) 
all  the  windows  and  doors  are  opened  so  as  to 
obtain  thorough  purification,  and  remain  so 
during  the  day,  it  is  considered  that  the  present 
scale  of  measurement  affords  ample  space  for  all 
purposes  of  health,  aud  that  should  a greater 
number  of  cubical  feet  of  space  be  enforced — 
that  is,  more  than  300— the  effect,  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  lodgers,  high  rents,  taxes,  firing,  &o., 
must  be  that  the  houses  would  become  unre- 
munerative  and  given  up,  the  lodgers  being  dis- 
persed to  find  homes  iu  unlicensed  bouses 
situated  in  courts  and  alleys,  already  densely 
populated ; great  detriment  to  the  public  health 
would,  in  all  probability,  ensue,  and  the  poorer 
classes  themselves,  would,  from  the  want  of 
those  comforts  which  are  now  afforded  them  in 
registered  houses,  be  made  great  sufferers. 
Accounts  as  to  the  unhealthy  state  of  some  of 
the  common  lodging-houses  in  the  metropolis 
having  appeared  in  several  of  the  daily  newspa- 
pers, certificates  in  refutation  of  these  state- 
ments  were  obtained  from  the  medical  officers  of 
health  of  the  districts  io  which  the  houses  com- 
plained of  were  situated. 

During  the  past  year,  432  keepers  have  been 
served  with  notices  to  register  their  houses,  or 
the  parts  of  bouses  occupied  aud  used  at  the 
time  as  common  lodging-houses ; 275  of  these 
housea  have  been  surveyed  and  measured  to 
accommodate  (if  registered),  including  the 
keepers  and  their  families,  3,142  persons. 
A very  large  majority  of  these  houses  might, 
with  comparatively  small  outlay,  be  rendered 
fit  for  registration.  189  houses  have  been 
permanently  registered  and  re-opened,  and  are 
used  wholly  or  in  part  as  common  lodging-houses. 
In  the  houses  thus  registered,  good  accommoda- 
tion was  provided  at  the  time  of  registration  for 
2,747  persons.  127  houses  have,  from  change  of 
tenants,  death  of  keepers,  and  other  causes,  been 
closed  and  taken  off  the  register  (many  of  these, 
however,  after  being  improved,  and  in  some 
cases  considerably  enlarged,  have  been  re- 
opened) j most  of  the  others  will,  no  doubt,  be 
registered.  3,787  houses  casually  used  as  com- 
mon lodging-houses  are  under  strict  supervision, 
and  periodical  visits  are  made  by  the  police 
inspecting-officers  to  prevent  sub-letting  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  180  common  lodging, 
houses  are  now  under  observation,  requiring 
more  or  less  alterations  and  improvements 
previously  to  their  being  registered.  Twenty 


THE  STICKING  OF  SAFETY-VALVES. 

Sir, — Iu  reading  your  able  article  " Public 
Safety  : Three  recent  Calamities,”  I notice 
that  you  attribute  the  sticking  of  the  safety, 
valve  on  board  the  Thunde  eT  to  the  adhesion 
of  the  valve  to  its  seating,  owing  to  the  extreme 
accuracy  of  fit  obtainable  in  the  lathes  of  the 
present  day. 

As  this  part  of  your  articlo  has  been  copied 
into  some  of  the  daily  papers,  I should  like  to 
point  out  what  I conceive  to  be  a misunderstand, 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  it.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fitting  of  a safety-valve  to  its  seating  ^ 
is  one  of  the  simplest  operations  performed  in  i 
the  turning-lathe,  and  could  have  been  done  as  i 
accurately  twenty  years  ago  as  at  the  present  I 
time. 

Then  as  to  the  adhesion  of  the  surfaces. 

The  whole  area  of  the  valve-seating  would 
probably  nob  exceed  6 square  inches,  while  the 
area  exposed  to  the  full  boiler  pressure  would  be 
at  least  twice  that  amount.  Supposing  there  was 
only  65  lb.  pressure  per  square  inchin  the  boiler  1 
when  it  exploded,  the  total  excess  of  pressure  on  i 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  valve,  over  and  above  ] 
what  it  was  loaded  to  blow  off  at,  would  be  about  ! 
360  lb.  This  would  bo  the  force  the  adhesion  1 
would  have  to  counteract.  Divide  this  by  the  -j 
area  of  the  seating  and  it  gives  an  adhesive  force  j 
of  60  lb.  per  square  inch,  a result  never  obtained  j 
with  the  most  perfect  plane  surfaces  ever  made,  -i 
Again,  I would  ask,  bow  can  a valve  be  any. 
thing  but  a good  fit  in  its  seating  when  it  will  !| 
stand  full  steam  pressure  without  leaking,  and  li 
how  osn  there  ever  be  a film  of  air  between  the  J 
metal  surfaces  ? 

The  writer  of  your  article  has  evidently  mis-  1 
understood  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bramwell.  The  ^ 
sticking  of  the  valve  was  caused  (as  I under-  i 
stand  it)  through  the  expansiou  by  heat  of  the  I 
cylindrical  fitting  which  forms  a guide  below  the  :i 
valve-seating,  to  keep  it  central  as  it  rises  and  .i 

falls  in  it.  , e bl  i 

Any  one  who  has  seen  the  difference  of  bb  .1 
produced  io  a pair  of  Whitworth  cylindnoal  | 
bUges  merely  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand,  can 
leadily  understand  the  effect  produced  ^7  ' 

beat  of  steam  on  the  part  of  a valve  when  fitted' 


too  closely,  as  this  appears  to  have  been. 

H.  Bamfobd. 


New  Pttblic  Park  at  Jarrow.— A park  or 
recreation.gronnd,  value  12,0001.,  was,  on  the  6thr 
inst.,  given  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  ofJ 
Jarrow-on-Tyne,  for  the  nse  of  the  public,  byi 
Sir  Walter  and  Lady  James. 
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Public  Health.  By  the  late  E.  A.  Park.es,  M.D. 

Revised  by  W.  Aitken,  M.D.  London: 

Churchill.  1876. 

Here,  in  the  space  of  66  pages,  we  have  a 
clear  and  incisive  resume  of  the  reqoirements 
necessary  for  preserving  and  improving  Pnblic 
Health.  Old  readers  of  the  Builder  will  not  find 
anything  new  in  it.  It  ia  a snmmary  of  dedno- 
tions,  so  to  speak,  from  what  has  been  con- 
tinnously  set  forth  in  onr  pages  and  is  gradually 
obtaining  general  acceptance. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Parkes  in  respect  of  sanitary 
measnrea  were  ranch  less  advanced  early  in 
his  career  than  they  afterwards  became.  We 
can  remember  a passage  of  arms  with  him 
some  years  ago,  when  he  refused  to  attach  im- 
portance  to  the  removal  of  conditions  the  evils 
of  which  he  fully  recognises  in  the  little  treatise 
before  ns, — a work  we  can  warmly  recommend. 


VARIORUM. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine,  treating  of  “ Picture 
Dealing  and  its  Knaveries,”  says: — He  had 
come  into  possession  of, — not  one  of  the  great 
State  pictures  that  belong  to  history  and 
geography,  and  change  places  only  through  wars 
and  revolutions, — bnt  still  a great  prize  in  the 
private  collector’s  commnnity,  say  a Madonna  by 
Sassoferrato.  At  the  gallery  of  the  London 
I dealer  whence  it  had  been  obtained  appears 
soon  afterwards  the  Royal  aesthetic  agent,  oome 
expressly  for  that  picture ; but,  behold,  it  had 
gone  to  a Manchester  manufacturer  ! All  parti- 
culars  are  asked  and  noted  by  the  cunning 
assthetio,  and  he  is  especially  minute  in  his 
inquiries  as  to  any  marks  on  the  back,  and  of 
these  there  are  several.  His  coming  is  known 
as  that  of  a great  connoisseur  in  art ; and 
rumours  are  afioat  about  the  princely  prices 
he  has  been  known  to  pay  for  such  works  as 
attracted  his  fancy.  He  strays  from  one  col- 
lection  to  another,  carefully  avoiding  that  where 
the  object  of  his  furtive  design  hangs.  Thither 
he  is  at  last  driven  by  a special  and  urgent 
invitation  of  the  owner,  who  is  proud  to  attend 
on  BO  eminent  a pursuer  of  his  own  pursuit.  At 
length  they  stand  before  the  picture,  and  the 
critical  moment  has  come.  The  stranger 
recognises  an  old  friend.  Ho  knows  it  as  a 
very  remarkable  production.  In  fact,  it  was 
created  in  a manner  nnder  hia  own  very  eyes  j 
and  he  always  maintained  it  to  be  the  most  per- 
feet  copy  of  a great  picture  ever  made.  Its 
owner  remonatrates.  It  was  warranted  geunine, 
and  paid  for  accordingly.  '*  Now,  my  good 
fellow,’  says  the  agent,  “to  satisfy  you  how 
familiar  I am  with  that  piece  ot  canvas,  I shall 
describe  to  you  every  mark  on  the  back  of  it;” 
and  so  he  does.  The  indignant  owner  demands 
explanation  from  the  dealer,  who,  after  a long 
wrangling,  offers  to  abjure  the  bargain  and  take 

back  the  picture. Mr.  Scott  Russell,  in  a 

paper  in  Qood  TVords  on  “ The  Service  of 
Steam,”  explains  the  means  used  to  attain  sixty 
miles  an  hoar.  “ To  go  sixty  miles  an  hour,  it  is 
convenient  to  take  a pair  of  7.fc.  wheels.  A 
wheel  7 ft.  diameter  measures  22  ft.  round  the 
rim ; that  is,  if  we  roll  it  along  a road,  it  will 
roll  forward  22  ft.  in  turning  once  round.  In 
giving  it  two  turns  forward  it  will  travel  44  ft. 
forward.  In  three  turns  it  will  travel  66  ft.  j 
and  in  four  turns  round  it  will  go  forward  88  ft. 
These  numbers  deserve  to  be  remembered.  The 
value  of  these  numbers  consists  in  the  fact  that 
each  of  them  represents  a railway  speed.  If  a 
train  travel  forward  22  ft.  in  a second  of  time,  it 
will  go  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  If  a train  travel 
forward  44  ft.  in  a second  of  time,  it  goes  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  If  it  travel  66  ft.  a second,  that 
gives  forty.five  miles  an  hour.  If  a train  travel 
forward  88  ft.  a second,  that  is  onr  sought  speed 
of  sixty  miles  an  hoar.  This  brings  us  to  the 
important  practical  resalt,  that  if  we  wish  a loco- 
motive  engine  with  7-ft.  wheels  to  drive  a train 
forward  sixty  mites  an  hour,  we  must  so  use  our 
power  as  to  compel  these  7.ft.  wheels  to  go  round 
four  times  in  every  second  of  time,  and  to  take 
the  train  forward  four  times  22  ft.  a second,  and 
80  give  a speed  of  88  ft.  per  second  to  the  wheels 
and  the  train.” 


The  New  Airedale  Independent  College. 
This  building,  erected  in  the  G-cthic  style,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson, 
Bradford,  will  be  ready  for  opening  in  a few 
Weeks.  The  new  college  is  in  a pleasant  location 
at  Heaton.  i 


The  Toll  on  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge. 

On  the  8th  inst.  a meeting  of  the  residents  of 
Battersea,  Wandsworth,  and  locality,  was  held  at 
the  Artisans’  Hall,  Wandsworth-road,  to  consider 
the  beat  means  to  be  taken  for  freeing  from  toll 
Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge  and  other  bridges. 
Mr.  T.  A.  Bishop  presided,  and  expressed  regret 
that  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  Metropolitan  Free 
Bridges  Association  had  not  passed  into  law. 
That  a Bill  for  freeing  the  bridges  would  even- 
tually pass  he  had  no  doubt,  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  toll  which  pressed  most  heavily  on  the 
working  classes  had  to  be  paid.  Chelsea  Sus- 
pension Bridge  was  somewhat  differently  situated 
to  the  other  metropolitan  toll  bridges.  It  was 
built  by  the  Government  ont  of  money  borrowed 
from  the  Public  Loan  Commissioners,  and  he 
believed  the  receipts  from  tolls  were  juatsuffi- 
oient  to  keep  it  in  repair,  so  that  there  was  a 
large  sum  due  to  the  Public  Loau  Commissioners, 
both  for  principal  and  interest.  In  the  other 
bridges  the  interest  of  the  private  owners  would 
have  to  be  compensated.  He  suggested  that 
the  authorities  should  be  asked  to  throw  open 
Chelsea  Bridge  at  once,  leaving  the  terms  of 
payment  to  be  decided  by  a Bill,  having  for  its 
object  a general  scheme  for  freeing  all  the  metro- 
politan bridges.  Mr.  H.  Payne  said,  at  present, 
owing  to  the  toll  at  this  bridge,  Battersea  con- 
tained miles  of  empty  and  half-built  houses, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  owing  to 
the  overcrowding,  rents  were  extremely  high. 
It  was  resolved  that  a memorial  should  be  pre- 
aented  to  the  authorities,  asking  for  the  opening 
of  the  bridge,  as  suggested  by  the  chairman, 

The  Charlton  Drinking  Fountain,  Gates- 
head.— The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  drinkiug- 
fountain  erected  in  the  Gateshead  Park,  by 
public  subscription,  in  honour  of  Mr.  George 
Charltou,  J.P.,  took  place  on  the  6th  inst.  The 
fountain,  which  stands  in  a commanding  position 
in  the  park,  consists  of  a central  block  of 
masonry,  approached  by  two  steps,  and  crowned 
with  a lofty  orocketed  shaft,  surmounted  with  a 
light  ironwork  finial.  At  each  comer  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  fountain  is  placed  a smaller 
shaft.  The  lower  part  of  the  structure  is  orna- 
meuted  on  one  side  by  a medallion  portrait  of 
Mr.  Charlton,  inserted  in  a circular  marble  panel, 
placed  upon  a triangular  freestone  setting.  On 
the  three  other  sides  of  the  fountain  are  similar 
medallions, — two  charged  with  the  arms  of 
Gateshead,  and  the  third  bearing  an  insoription. 
Red  granite  columns  are  placed  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  structure,  and  smaller  oolumna  of 
similar  materials  support  the  fountaiu-basins,  of 
which  there  is  one  upon  each  side  of  the  erection. 
These  basins,  into  which  the  water  flows  from 
floriated  panels,  are  of  grey  granite.  The  fountain 
was  erected  by  Messrs.  Montgomery  & Co.,  of 
Newcastle. 

Sohhull  Kiural  Sanitary  Authority. — The 
fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Solihull  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Work- 
house,  Solihull,  the  Rev.  J.  Howe  presiding. 
Six  tenders  were  received  for  the  erection  of  the 
infectious  hospital  at  Bickenhill.  That  of  Mr. 
John  Bowen,  builder,  Edwardes-street,  Balsall 
Heath,  which  was  the  lowest,  was  accepted,  the 
amount beiug2,045J.  Tbeclerk  (Mr.E.O. Smith) 
reported  that  he  had  communicated  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  with  reference  to  the 
decision  of  the  Solihull  Sanitary  Authority  not 
to  combine  with  the  adjoining  Sanitary 
Authorities  in  the  further  joint  appointment  of 
a medical  officer  of  health,  but  to  appoint 
separately  an  officer  for  their  own  district.  The 
olerk  said  they  would  remember  that  they  had 
declined  to  combine  with  Birmingham  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a united  drainage  district. 
He  had  received  a letter  from  the  Drainage 
Committee,  enclosing  a copy  of  the  proposed 
drainage  scheme,  which  he  read.  It  was  decided 
that  Mr.  Pritchard,  O.E.,  should  report  to  the 
Board  as  to  the  advisability  of  joining  with 
Birmingham  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 

New  South  Wales  Academy  of  Art. — 

Since  the  purchase  of  the  works  recorded  in 
the  Builder  of  last  week  for  the  National 
Gallery  at  Sydney,  the  Committee  of  Selection 
have  purchased  the  fine  picture  of  “Chaucer 
reading  his  Poems  to  John  of  Gaunt,”  by  F. 
Madox  Brown  (this  ia  some  10  ft.  by  14  ft.),  a 
Pyne,  a Leitoh,  and  a Da  Wint.  It  ia  evident, 
therefore,  that  this  enterprising  colony  does  not 
intend  to  neglect  art. 


Good  Advice. — The  World,  speaking  of  the 
summer  life  of  Ilfracombe,  says, — “ There  is  no 
reason  why  the  existence  of  Ilfracombe  should 
come  abruptly  to  a pause  when  the  winter  seta 
in.  It  might  be  such  a town  on  the  north  as 
Torquay  is  on  the  south.  The  town,  probably, 
has  a Board,  or  can  boast  of  some  influential 
individuals,  who  surely  might  do  something  to 
brush  up  the  place, — make  a good  carriage-road 
from  the  station,  for  instance;  purchase  th© 
Capstan  Hill,  and  lay  it  out  properly  with  orna- 
mental walks;  build  on  some  cf  the  splendid 
vacant  sites  really  good  houses  ; have  some  good 
schools  for  residents.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
watering-places  are  developed  when  there  is  a 
happy  absence  of  the  normal  sluggishness  of  the 
local  mind.  Ilfracombe  has  an  excellent  and 
very  cheap  maiket,  the  absence  of  which  is  a loss 
to  the  residents  of  Torquay  ; the  climate  is  of  th© 
same  temperature,  bnt  with  greater  changes, 
and  being  more  bracing  is  better  adapted  for 
hopeful  cases  of  phthisis.  It  might  have  a 
prosperous  future  before  it,  bnt  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  sueb  a future  will  be  developed.” 

Central  Iiondon  Throat  and  Bar  Hos- 
pital.— This  new  hospital,  which  is  situate  in 
the  Gray’s-ino-road,  is  now  partially  completed. 
Externally  the  building  is  simple,  but  substan- 
tial. The  upper  portion  is  of  plain  brick,  with 
Portland  dressings.  The  lower  portion  is  relieved 
by  glazed  tiles.  All  the  passages,  waiting,  con- 
sulting, and  operating  rooms,  have  a dado  of 
4 ft.  6 in.  high  of  blue  and  white  glazed  tiles  of 
Dutch  pattern.  The  walls  above  have  been 
finished  with  a permanent  coloured  cement, 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Ernest 
Turner.  The  doors  and  window-fittings  are  for 
the  most  part  of  oak.  The  ground.  Boor  com- 
prises office  for  issue  of  letters  to  out-patients, 
dispensary,  committee  and  secretary’s  rooms, 
waiting  - halls,  consulting  - room,  examining, 
operating,  inhaling,  and  electric  rooms.  Th© 
wards  are  not  yet  finished,  but  immediate  pro. 
vision  will  be  made  for  from  six  to  ten  beds. 
The  hospital  relieves  annually  about  4,000 
patients. 

New  Baths  and  Washhouses  for  St. 
Fancras. — Some  time  ago  tbe  Vestry  of  St. 
Pancras  decided  upon  building  additional  baths 
and  washhouses  for  the  aooommodation  of  th© 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  the  pariah, 
and  tbe  site  of  the  Old  Fitzroy  Market,  Totten, 
ham-coart-road,  was  seenred  from  tbe  London 
School  Board  at  a cost  of  5.030Z.  A large  number 
of  designs  for  the  new  building  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  were  sent  in,  which  have  been  considered 
by  the  seven  commissioners  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses appointed  by  the  Vestry,  assisted  by  a 
committee  of  the  Vestry,  the  result  being  that 
the  designs  sent  in  by  Mr.  Gundry,  of  the 
Adelphi,  Strand,  were  selected.  Mr.  Gundry 
will  be  the  architect  of  the  new  building,  which 
he  estimates  will  cost  21,000Z.,  in  addition  to  the 
5,030Z.  for  the  site,  which  has  already  been  paid. 

Value  of  Land  in  Sunderland. — The  com. 
pensation  case  of  Carter  v.  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  Company  was  oonolnded  at  Sunderland 
on  the  6th  inst.  The  claimant’s  witnesses, 
Messrs.  Tillman,  Middlemiss,  Porteous,  and 
Barnes,  averaged  3,580?.  as  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty,  against  which  the  Company’s  witnesses, 
Messrs.  Wardropper,  M.  Reed,  and  Raine, 
averaged  2,00±?.  The  jury  gave  a verdict  for 
3,300?.  As  showing  tbe  great  increase  of  late 
years  in  the  value  of  Sunderland  property,  Mr. 
Carter  in  1867  paid  7601.  for  what  he  now 
gets  3,300?.  The  house.  No.  40,  Union-street, 
which  forms  part  of  the  block,  was  the  birth, 
place  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  the  well-known  dra- 
matio  author. 

Huntingdon. — Cromwell  House  Estate,  said 
to  be  the  birthplace  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  has 
been  purchased  by  private  contract  for  3,500?., 
apparently  (says  a local  paper)  for  speculation, 
as  part  of  tbe  estate  is  already  announced  for 

sale  in  building  lots. The  work  of  restoration 

at  St.  Mary’s  Church  is  in  full  progress.  The 
nortb.aisle  roof  has  been  taken  down.  There 
were  the  remains  of  two  roofs.  The  old  bells 
have  been  removed,  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Maile,  one  of 
the  churohwardens,  has  presented  a new  peal  of 
eight  bells.  The  dates  on  the  old  bells  were 
1510,  1679,  and  1737.  One,  dated  1833.  was 
the  gife  of  Sir  John  Arundel. 

Aquarium  and  Winter  Gardens  for  Rhyl. 
The  oorner-stones  of  a new  aquarium  and  winter 
gardens  at  P^hyl  were  laid  on  the  9th  inst.  with 
Masonic  honours,  by  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Sir  Pyers  Mostyn,  and  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  M.P. 
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New  Railway  Baildings  at  Derby. — 
Within  the  last  year  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany hae  erected  in  Nelson-street,  Derby,  two 
hnge  blocks  of  baildings,  to  accommodate  two 
working  departments,  the  aooonntant’s  and  the 
goods  manager’s.  The  baildings  in  qaestion 
possess  each  foot  flats,  with  thirteen  spacions 
oflSoes  npon  each  flat,  and  also  a powerfnl 
hydraulic  lift.  Opposite  to  the  structure  set 
aside  for  the  accountants  was  a row  of  dirty 
dwellings  of  railway  employes;  but  these  have 
been  “improved  off,’’  and  their  sice  is  now 
occnpied  by  an  extensive  wing  in  connexion  with 
the  company’s  well-known  Midland  Ilotel. 

A Meteoric  Body. — A thnnderstorm,  nnac- 
oompanied  by  rain,  occurred  at  Windsor  about 
half-past  five  o’clock  on  Thursday  in  last  week, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  a meteoric  body,  appa- 
rently the  size  of  a small  oannon-ball,  came  over 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle,  from  the 
north,  and  descending  towards  the  roof  of  the 
residence  of  Captain  Gee,  the  milifary  knights’ 
quarters,  between  tbe  Henry  VIII.’s  Gateway 
and  Garter  Tower,  burst.  It  knocked  off  a 
portion  of  the  stone  parapet,  tearing  the  creepers 
in  front,  and  withering  a great  portion  of  them. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  an  ordinary 
discharge  of  electricity. 

The  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales. — 
Messrs.  Beynon  & Co.,  of  Chelcenbam,  have 
published  on  one  large  sheet  views  of  tbe  Anglican 
Cathedrals  of  Eog’audand  Wales;  grouped  aronnd 
St.  Paul’s.  These  are  twenty-eigbt  in  number, 
and  give  a good  idea  of  the  general  effect  of  each 
of  these  well-known  bnildiogs.  We  cannot  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  architects  will  be  satisfledwitb 
it;  too  little  knowledge  of  detail  is  shown  for 
that;  bat  it  makes  an  interesting  picture,  and 
will  be  well  in  place  in  any  clergyman’s  library, 
from  Curate  to  Primate.  Mr.  W.  H.  Beynon, 
Jun.,  did  the  work. 

Iiyme  Regia. — We  have  to  acknowledge  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Skinner,  in  which  he  says, — “I 
am  far  from  wishing  to  slur  over  the  defects  of 
Lyme,  but  am  most  anxious  to  see  them  re- 
moved ; nor  do  I think  my  letter,  if  honestly 
read,  would  convey  such  an  impression  ; iu  fact, 

I was  anxious  not  to  state  anything  which  conld 
lay  me  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsiderate 
writing.  I inclose  yon  a catting  from  a local 
paper  of  September  5ch,  from  which  you  will  find 
that  all  visitors  to  Lyme  do  not  find  tbe  same 
fanit  with  it  as  ‘ Solo.”’ — [The  observations  in- 
closed, on  the  “Beauties  of  Lyme,’’  do  not 
tonch  the  matters  in  qae&tion.3 

The  Wrexham  Art  Treasures  Exhibi- 
tion.— The  art  treasures  collected  under  the 
roof  of  the  extemporised  building  at  Wrexham 
have  bad  a worchy  exponent  in  tbe  person  of 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  (of  the  Art  Journal),  who, 
on  Monday  afternoon,  lectured  on  the  “Old 
Masters  of  tbe  Continental  School,”  with  special 
reference  to  the  msgaificeot  specimens  that 
adorn  the  gallery  ; also  on  Friday  evening  on 
“The  Modern  and  British  School  of  Art.”  The 
exhibition  can  now  be  seen  at  its  best,  the  col- 
lections being  better  classified  than  at  first,  and 
many  articles  of  interest  and  beauty  have  been 
added. 

Photographic  Exhibition.  — Tbe  annual 
exhibition  arranged  by  the  Pnotographio  Society 
of  Great  Britain  is  now  open  in  the  Water 
Colonr  Gallery,  Pall-mall  East,  and  consists  of 
350  specimens,  mostly  admirable.  Photography 
made  sncb  rapid  strides  at  first  that  its  move- 
ments now  seem  slow.  The  chief  advance 
shown  in  the  present  exhibition,  as  in  some 
previonsly,  is  in  tbe  direction  of  enlargements. 
There  are  portraits,  life-size,  of  Mr.  Millais,  Mr. 
Raskin,  Dr.  W.  H.  Rueeell,  and  others,  which  are 
very  noticeab'e. 

Sir  R.  Feel’s  Statue  for  Westminster. 
The  late  Macthew  Noble’s  statne  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  sDCcessfully  cast  at  Messrs.  Cox  & Son’s 
Bronze  Foondry  at  Thames  Ditton  a few  days 
since,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted and  placed  in  position  by  tbe  end  of  the 
year.  The  model  for  this  statue  is  almost  the 
last  work  on  which  Mr.  Noble  labonred,  as  be 
spent  several  days  at  Thames  Ditton  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  it  a very  short  time  before 
his  death. 

Cost  of  American  Architecture. — It  is 
stated  that  the  amount  expended  for  United 
States  custom-houses  and  post-offices,  mints,  and 
hospital  buildings,  from  17b9  to  1860,  was 
§28,610,170;  while  since  1860  §11,269,746  have 
been  expended. 


Rugby  School. — A meeting  of  the  poverning 
body  of  this  school  was  held  on  the  7th  inst. 
Tbe  only  bnsiness  was  tbe  opening  of  the  tenders 
for  the  new  sabordinate  schools  to  be  bnilt,  from 
which  the  present  school  is  to  recruit  its  ranks 
when  tbe  scholars  attain  a certain  standard  of 
knowledge.  The  teuder  of  Mr.  Claridge,  of 
Banbury,  was  accepted,  and  the  work  was 
ordered  to  be  commenced  at  once.  Mr.  Clarke 
is  the  architect. 

“National  Association  of  Operative 
Plasterers.” — Mr.  M.  J.  Fitschen  sends  ns  an 
ornamental  certificate  of  membership  designed 
by  him  for  this  body.  We  took  occasion,  some 
time  ago,  to  point  out  the  arohitectural  errors 
he  had  committed  in  a similar  production,  and 
instead  of  beine  cross  he  was  thankful,  and  says 
he  has  tried  to  do  better  in  coneeqaence.  He 
has  greatly  improved  upon  his  first  attempt. 

Tire  at  a Builders’  Yard.— On  the  morning 
of  the  7th  iiist.  a fire  broke  out  on  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  J.  «&  F.  Coleman,  builders,  Nelson- 
slreet,  King-street,  Borough,  resulting  in  great 
damage  to  property.  A number  of  men  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  throagh  the  disaster, 
and  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  their 
toulj  a subscription  has  been  set  on  foot. 

Accident  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  Long- 
acre. — William  Merrick,  aged  27,  one  of 
the  property  men  engaged  et  the  Queen’a 
Theatre,  has  been  killed  in  a remarkable 
manner.  Tbe  poor  fellow  had  descended  into 
the  cellar,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  pur- 
posed rising  by  a trap,  which  he  released  him- 
self, when  in  bis  asoent  his  bead  was  caught, 
crushing  bis  skull,  and  causing  instant  death. 

St.  Helen's  Town  Council. — At  the  last 
monthly  meeting  of  this  conncil  the  mayor  (Mr. 
James  Radley)  presiding,  the  council  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  a water  engineer,  at  a salary 
of  300J.  per  year.  There  were  sixty  applica- 
tions for  the  appointment,  which  the  water 
committee  went  oarefally  through,  and  finally 
selected  Mr.  D.  M.  F.  Gaskin,  of  Liverpool, 
whom  they  recommended  to  the  council. 

Masonic  Arcbseology. — Two  Newport  (R  I.) 
antiquaries,  who  have  been  studying  the  old 
stone  mill,  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  was 
built  by  Freemasons  at  an  early  date.  One 
reason  assigned  is  that  the  windows  are  in  the 
east,  south,  and  west,  with  none  in  tbo  north 
side  of  the  Btrncture.  They  judge,  says  tbe 
A7nertcan  Architect,  that  it  was  a Masonic  temple 
bnilt  by  the  Norsemen. 

New  Vicarage  at  Ashted. — Thefonndation- 
stone  of  a new  vicarage,  in  connexion  with  St. 
James's  Church,  Ashted,  was  laid  on  the  5th 
inst.  The  new  bnilding  will  be  a substantial 
red  brick  building  in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style, 
costing  about  3,0001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  P.  B. 
Osborn,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Jeffery  & 
Pritchard,  all  of  Birmingham. 

Now  Sewage  Works  at  Alfreton. — A 
meeting  of  tbe  Alfreton  Sanitary  Committee  was 
held  on  the  7th  inst.,  when  it  was  resolved 
“ That  tbe  whole  responsibility  of  carrying  on 
the  sewage  works  and  contract  rest  with  Mr. 
Shaw,  of  Derby,  and  that  be  be  paid  remnnera- 
tion  at  the  rate  of  7a  cent,  on  the  amount  of  tbe 
contract.” 

The  War  in  the  East. — Mr.  Wyld  has  issued 
a very  good  map  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  coloured, 
and  referred  to  etbnologically.  It  serves  to 
show,  what  many  people  appear  to  be  ignorant 
of,  the  great  extent  of  the  nationalities  involved, 
the  largeness  of  tbe  interests  at  stake,  aud  the 
relative  positions  of  tbe  great  fighting  powers  of 
tbe  Coutioent. 

Newcastle  Antiquarian  Society. — On  the 
Gth  inst.  the  members  of  the  Newcastle  Anti- 
quarian Society  held  their  monthly  meeting  in 
tbe  Old  Castle,  when  an  interesting  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Holmes,  C.E.,  on  the  Roman  Bridge 
at  Chollerton.  Mr.  John  Clayton,  of  the  Chea- 
ters, occnpied  the  chair. 

The  Norwich  Skating-Rink  Is  to  be  opened 
on  Tuesday,  the  19ch  inst. 


TENDEES 

For  reinstating  stable  buildings  in  Bermon  • lane, 
isliegtou.  .Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  architect 

Batchrlder £593  0 0 

Ebbage  618  0 0 

M-rr  618  0 0 

Limm  610  0 0 

<Jarr  & sons  610  0 0 

Keyes  4 Head 610  0 0 


For  drainage  of  Highbridge.  Mr.  A.  TT.  Estridgs, 
engineer.  Mr,  W.  L.  Qaskell,  clerk  of  works  : — 

Brock  & Bruce £4,100  0 0 

Coker  3,910  0 0 

Bugbird  3,450  0 0 

Martell 3,212  0 0 

Mitchell  3,197  0 0 

Bisset  3,033  0 0 

Frajne,  Bros 2,947  0 0 

Crokani  3,7'  6 0 0 

Haynes  2,-lO0  0 0 

Lean 2,345  0 0 

Hayter  (accepted)  3,250  0 0 


For  schools  fer  160  children,  with  teachers'  residence 
attached,  f'>r  the  Stantou  School  Hoard,  Suffolk,  Mr. 
John  T.  Woodard,  architect : — 

Adams  4 Cawley  (accepted) £1,133  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  the  Holy  Croft  Board 
Schools,  caretaker's  house,  cookery  iostructiou-room, 
covered  playgrounds,  outbuildings,  and  boundary-walls, 
Keighley.  Mr.  George  Smith,  architect.  Quantities 
'pplied 

Crabtree,  Bros,,  and  Sugden  (masons). 

Demaine  (joiner). 

Harrison  S Sons  (plumbers). 

Mitchell  (plasterer). 

Hill  ^Nelson  (slaters). 

TiUotson  & Harrison  (painters). 

Total £8,704  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  47  and  48,  Loadenball-street,  for 
Mr.  W.  Conolly.  Mr.  K.  P.  Notley,  architect:— 

Perry  4 Co £3,510  0 0 

Little  3,434  0 0 

K-lthy  3.420  0 0 

Kadkin 3,328  0 0 

Morter 3,323  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson  3,285  0 0 

Bangs  4 Co 3,26J  0 0 

Hart 3,2-48  0 0 

Falkuer  3,183  0 u 


For  new  boys'  schools,  East-street,  Greenwich, 
Roan's  Charity.  Mr.  Hobert  Walker,  architect:  — 

Stamp  4 Bowtle  £5,788  0 0 

Grieve  & Littlejohn 6,456  0 0 


for 


Coles 

Marsland... 

Smith  

Sawyer 

Bayes,  Bro 

Hart.... 

Jerrard  ... 

Tongue 

Killby  


4,9''8  0 0 


4,885 

•4,771 

4,732 

4,73) 


4,672  0 0 


For  the  construutiou  ui  maiu  reservoir  and  valve  wells, 
ir  the  Water  Supply  of  Kipley,  Derbyshire.  Mr.  E. 
Argils,  jun.,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Coupe  & Glower  jitijs  0 0 

Knighton  552  16  0 

Warn  (accepted) ^ 380  10  0 


For  a block  of  shops  aud  otUcea  lu  De  erected  on  tbe  site 
f St.  Antbolin's,  Qneen  Victoria  - street,  for  Messrs. 
Standing  & Marten.  Mr.  J.  Eben-zer  Saunders,  architect. 
''  ’ *'  Osborn  4 Russell 


Quantities  by  Messi 

Baker  4 Sons  

IVollope 

Gammon  

Colls  4 Sons 

Tarrant 

Merritt  4 Ashby.. 

Conder  

Ashby,  Bros 

Newman  4 Mann 

Perry  & Co 

Bland 

Jackson  4 Sbaw. 
Brass  (accepted).. 


£3'.000  0 0 


13,983 
]8,80) 
18,769 
18,647 
18, ,51') 
18,490 
18,3-3 
18,169 
18,  33 
17,937 
17,929 
17,478 


0 0 


For  system  of  sewerage  for  workrueu's  cittsgei  at  Percy 
Main,  for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Spencer,  engineer : — 

CvntractIfoA  (exclutice  of  Ironwork). 

Harvey £1,484  5 0 I 

Bell  1,125  10  0 

Smith  & Sons 1,393  0 0 I 

Walker  1,385  0 0 

Wood  1,212  0 0 

Kennedy 1,128  15  0 

Smith  1,197  0 0 

Marshill 1,111  6 0 

Craig  (accepted)  J,' 33  0 0 


For  system  of  sewerage  for  workmen's  cottages  at  Spital  i 
Dene,  near  Tynemouth,  for  the  Duka  of  Norlhumberiand.  ' 
Mr.  J.  P.  Spencer,  engineer 

Contract  iVo.  1 [exclutica  of  Jronicort). 

Quiu £635  0 0 

Marshall 621  10  0 

W’elton  


530  0 0 


Bell  493  8 

Wood  490  0 0 

Walker  454  13  0 

Moulton 449  0 0 

Kennedy  (accepted)  421  0 0 

For  new  filter-beds  at  the  Salt  Water  Works,  North  | 
Shields,  for  the  borough  of  Tynemouth  Urban  Sanitary  I 
Authority.  Mr.  J.  P.  Speueer,  engineer: — [ 

Simpson  £2,005  9 0 ' 

Atkinson 2, ''01  6 0 

Hannah  2,000  0 0 

Hunter 1,998  5 0 

Bell  1,886  3 0 

Donkin 1,850  0 0 

Jackson  1,620  0 0 I 

Smith  1,382  10  0 

Hall  (accepted) 1,347  5 0 i 

For  pair  of  semi-detached  villa  residences,  Madeira.  ' 
road,  "NeutDor,  for  Mr.  A.  Uill.  Mr.  Francis  Newman,' 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Newman 

Moses  & Wallder £1,h50  0 0 ' 

A.  & A.  Neivnham  1,8-00  0 0 ' 

Coleman  (accepted)  1,751  18  8 

For  the  erection  ofanew  home  Over  Hill-road,  Dulwich,' 
for  Mr.  Morley.  Mr.  C.  VVilshire,  architect : — 

Buck  (accepted)  £390  0 0 
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House  and  Home  in  the 
Heart  of  Town. 

N many  parts  of  India  at 
the  present  time  may  be 
observed  social  phases 
which  serve  to  illustrate 
the  domestic  life  cf  Medi- 
aeval Britain,  as  it  is  now 
known  to  ns  from  his- 
torical and  antiqnarian 
researches.  Among  the 
plintations  of  Lower 
Bengal  an  Englishman's 


a family  was  an  agglomeration  of  persons  not 
necessarily  of  the  same  blood.  Soldiers  took 
service  under  the  banner  of  particular  nobles, 
and  formed  part  of  their  retinne.  In  families  of 
rank  the  sons  of  gentlemen — pages  or  appren- 
tices of  fashion — were  attached  to  my  lord’s 
service;  and  young  damsels  of  birth  assisted  at 
the  toilette  of  my  lady.  The  merchant’s  appren- 
tice lived  in  his  master’s  house ; be  did  all  the 
work  of  the  shop,  both  professional  and  menial, 
and  this  custom  still  prevailed  doring  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  Leas  than  150 
years  ago  country  squires  sometimes  kept  a 
chaplain.  A tutor  is  a dependent  of  recent 
times,  and  governesses  still  form  part  of  even 


a radius  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  neighbonrs  of 
the  same  race.  The 
master,  lord  sometimes  of 
a domain  extending  over 


house  is  ofteo  isolated  for  mjadle-olass  hoaseholds.  It  is  needless  for  oar 
purpose  to  particularise  the  details  of  social 
development  and  change.  A signiQoant  relic  of 
early  manners  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  parlour 
of  many  a bouse,  where  a single  comfortable 
arm. chair,  surrounded  by  subordinate  ones, 
20,000  acres,  dwells  among  n^^rks  the  master’s  seat-to  use  which  neither 
a crowd  of  retainers.  [ dependent,  nor  even  gnest  aspires  or  is 

Batcher,  baker,  gardener,  ' incited. 

To-day,  however,  men  and  women  with  edu- 
cation enoogh  to  fit  them  for  posts  in  an  office, 
a warehouse,  or  a shop  will  not  take  any  kind  of 
service  in  even  great  households.  People  of 
humble  belongings  aspire  to  work  ont  life  by 
themselves  or  more  correctly  in  the  company  of 
wife  and  children  alone.  The  nation  recognises 
the  desire  for  independence  evinced  by  its  im- 
mediate servants  of  the  army  and  navy.  Soldiers 
after  a short  term  of  service  lodge  at  home ; the 


tailor  and  milliner,  mason, 
carpenter,  and  smith,  vil- 
lages  of  tenants,  and 
troops  of  labourers,  sor- 
ronnd  the  flat  white 
bouse,  in  which,  if  its  owner  bo  respected, 
many  a local  dispute  is  adjusted  by  the  great 
sahib.  He  is  the  centre  of  a social  system, 
and  numerous  families  minister  to  his  wants. 

The  stranger  of  his  own  nation  who  passes 
over  his  land  is  entertained  as  a welcome  Greenwich  pensioner  is  not  now  "8ubj7oted’ to 
and  valued  gnest.  The  daily  repasts  are  par.  the  discipline  of  a Government  almshouse.  Nor 
taken  of  almost  in  public.  The  different  rooms  : are  householders,  at  least  in  London,  indisposed 
'n  the  house  open  into  each  other,  and  the  door- 1 to  join  in  the  attainment  of  a self-same  object  • 
ways  are  often  only  closed  by  banging  drapery.  | their  horses  and  carriages,  their  plate,  linen,  and 
pe  kitchens  and  offices  are  in  a separate  build-  other  similar  articles  are  often  hired.  Common 
mg  at  a distance  from  the  house;  but  in  the  latter 


in  corners  and  alcoves,  servants  lie  at  night, 
sleeping — yet  alert  at  the  call  of  their  master. 
At  festive  gatherings,  when  snob  honsea  are 
usually  full  of  visitors,  the  number  or  the  aooom. 
modation  of  dependents  is  as  little  important  as 
it  probably  was  in  the  castle  of  a feudal  baron. 

When  in  this  country  the  like  possession  of  a 
shelter  implied  to  the  msjority  of  people  almost 
similar  dependence,  the  houses  of  the  religious 
oommnnities  were  school,  workshop,  and  home 
not  only  to  different  sorts  and  oondicions  of  men, 
but  also  to  their  wives  and  families.  Within  the 
abbeys  and  priories  lived  bands  of  workers  in 
every  useful  art.  When  these  men  threw  off 
direct  ecclesiastical  control  and  set  up  for  them, 
selves,  the  monastic  discipline  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  was  preserved  in  the  form  of 
trade  corporations;  and  the  artistic  traditions 
acquired  within  the  walls  of  the  cloister  were 
perpetuated  outside  their  old  masters'  domains. 
Houses  spread  around  the  hill  upon  which  stood 
a fortress ; the  valley  where  a monastery  lay 
embosomed  became  dotted  with  gables.  As  a 
rule  each  house  was  arranged  for  the  aocommo. 
dation  of  a single  family ; but  before  the  six- 


material  objeotsare  so  modified  as  to  individoalise 
social  comfort.  Extensive  ramifications  of  rooms 
and  domestic  offices  are  no  longer  required.  In- 
stead of  a few  large  houses  many  small  ones  are 
wanted,  and  they  mast  be  relatively  as  well 
built  as  the  old  ones  they  supersede.  The 
modern  problem  is,  How  to  lodge  the  greatest 
number  in  separate  tenements  most  profitably 
to  alt  concerned  ? In  the  crowded  centre  of  a 
metropolis  the  land  is  too  valuable  for  small 
houses;  it  must  be  covered  with  lofty  buildings 
of  many  stories ; and  since  it  is  an  accepted  fact 
that  the  lower  ones  mast  be  devoted  to  com. 
mercial  purposes,  only  the  upper  portions  remain 
available  for  residents.  How  such  bnildings 
ought  to  be  arranged  has  been  shown  during  the 
course  of  this  century  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  and  few  Continental  arohiteots  would 
now  think  of  discussing  a problem  which  in  the 
English  oapital  still  remains  unsolved. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  a Londoner  lives 
out  of  London.  He  may  be  found  in  what  he  is 
pleased  to  distinguish  as  ‘’town  ” an  hour  or  so 
before  noon  and  an  hour  or  so  after.  He  returns 
to  his  residence  "ont  of  town  *’  to  dine  and  sleep. 
In  this  respect  the  example  set  by  the  merchant 


..  woiuio  i,uo  Bii.  in  cniB  respect  the  example  set  by  the  merchant 

teenth  century , aud,  indeed,  for  a long  time  after,  j and  the  professional  man  is  now  followed  by  the 


shop-owner.  In  the  City  the  last-named  can  lease 
simply  a shop;  and  althongh  in  the  metropolis 
he  is  often  compelled  to  take  a whole  honse,  ho 
uses  only  the  ground-story,  except  in  rare  cares 
where  he  requires  large  warehouse-room.  The 
heart  of  town  is  thus  fast  becoming  a place  of 
business  only,  and  is  already  principally  com- 
posed of  houses  let  ont  in  shops,  bnsmess-offices, 
and  extemporised  dwellings.  The  most  fashion, 
able  and  expensive  sqnares  are  hemmed  in  by 
streets  entirely  devoted  to  commercial  pnrposes. 
Mayfair  as  a residential  quarter  is  decreasing  in 
area  year  by  year.  To  the  west  of  Baker-street 
there  is  still  a large  neighbourhood  devoted  to 
private  residences;  to  the  west  of  Portland-plaoe 
another  ; near  the  Foundling  Hospital  there  are 
a few  squares  lined  with  excellent  family  homes. 
But  the  great  mass  of  houses  in  London  proper 
is  inhabited  by  the  poorer  middle-classes,  and  in 
such  neighbourhoods  as  those  of  which  Clare- 
market  is  one  centre  and  the  Seven-dials  another 
the  very  poorest  of  the  population  find  compara- 
tively expensive  dwellings.  This  would  be  no 
detriment  to  the  heart  of  town  were  the  great 
mass  of  bonses  fitted  to  receive  the  tenants  who 
occupy  them,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  totally 
and  in  every  respect  unfitted  for  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  now  devoted.  This  great  mass 
of  houses  is  made  up  of  streets  once  residential 
and  once  even  fashionable  resorts,  but  now  irre. 
trievably  and  for  ever  fallen, — because  by  the 
London  system  of  bouse  arrangement  a resi- 
dential  neighbourhood  once  deteriorated  cannot 
recover  itself  even  by  re-building.  Nor  in  the 
very  heart  of  town  does  the  completion  of  a new 
street  improve  the  social  character  of  the 
neigbbonrhood,  for  it  brings  neither  occupiers 
of  houses  nor  residents  in  the  English  aooepta- 
tionof  the  term.  On  the  contrary  it  brings  the 
class  and  description  of  tenement  already  exist- 
ing aronnd  it — the  house  inhabited,  two  or  three 
generations  back,  by  one  family  and  converted  by 
the  present  generation  to  the  uses,  not  the  wants, 
of  several  families.  This  is  not  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. While,  at  the  West-end,  houses  originally 
the  residences  of  noble  and  wealthy  families  have 
become  clubs  or  public  offices,  most  of  the  once 
stately  bonses  of  Great  Ormond-streot,  Bedford- 
row,  and  Linooln’s-inn-fielda  are  now  occopied 
by  business  people,  who  hold  floors  or  even  single 
rooms,  and  the  smaller  houses  in  less  important 
and  adjacent  streets  are  fall  of  lodgers.  Within 
a certain  radius  of  Temple-bar  the  residential 
population  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  lodgers; 
that  is,  of  persons  (families  or  groups)  who 
occupy  a portion  of  a house,  a floor,  or  even  a 
single  room.  The  householders,  that  is,  those 
who  occupy  an  entire  house,  have  long  retreated 
to  Kensington,  Bayswater,  or  Belgravia. 

In  residential  neighbonrhooda  the  fashionable 
street,  at  a certain  period  of  its  prosperity,  is 
always  a prey  to  a species  of  attack  peculiarly 
English  in  origin  and  character ; and  this,  the 
beginning  of  a course  of  disintegration  to  which 
it  is  always  at  some  time  or  other  subjected,  is 
often  singularly  fatal.  The  thin  end  of  the 
social  wedge  which  ultimately  destroys  it  is 
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who,  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  great  olnbs,  let 
single  rooms  to  bachelors  would  probably  show 
a profit  upon  their  original  outlay  for  rent  and 
taxes  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  As  far  back 
as  1855,  two  houses  in  Blackfriars,  which 
were  worth  together  4U.  per  annum,  returned 
under  the  careful  direction  of  the  middleman 
a yearly  rectal  of  180?.  Ten  years  ago  it 
was  estimated  by  a competent  authority  that 
the  miserable  tenements  in  St.  Giles’s  cost  the 
occupants' — per  1,000  cubical  feet — as  much  as 
the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  they  rested 
would  pay  for  a luxurious  mansion  in  the  most 
fashionable  London  square.  Since  then,  bouse. 

^ , rent  has  risen  higher;  nnd  until  such  houses  fall,  per  annum.” 

coloured  threshold,  an  olive-green  door,  and  into ' at  the  expiry  of  their  leases,  into  the  ground. ' buildings  of  all  kinds  in  the  heart  of  the  town 
windows  of  ” lead-lights,”  announcing  the  j landlord’s  possession,  the  majority  of  them  will ' is,  therefore,  a point  of  the  utmost  importance 
' ■ ™.  I gg  t^By  sre,  and  as  they  have  been,  for  to  freeholder,  leaseholder,  householder,  and  to 


perhaps  a physician.  He  obtains  quietly,  and 
after  much  patience,  a house  situated  at  the 
corner  of  the  subsidiary  mews,  which  is  an 
inevitable  adjunct  to  a fashionable  residential 
street,  but  he  wisely  makes  no  sign  by  either 
door-plate  or  special  bell.  In  the  course,  perhaps, 
of  years,  and  we  write  with  caution,  he  is  followed 
by  another,  leas  fastidious  and  circumspect,  who 
takes  an  adjoining  house ; but  who,  using  only  the 
ground-floor  rooms  and  a demonstrative  street- 
door,  secretly  lets  the  ” npper-part-of-the.bonae  ” 
to  a noble  bachelor  or  a South  American  lega- 
tion. A general  practitioner  is  sore  to  follow; 
and  then — so  rapid  is  descent  upon  the  steeps 
of  fashion — some  house  blooms  into  a parti. 


metropolis  has  increased  of  late  years  is,  however- 
perfectly  clear.  We  have  but  to  refer  to  our 
own  pages  to  show  that  in  two  years  alone  — 
1862  to  1861 — 164  miles  of  streets  and  squares 
were  made  in  London,  or,  at  least,  in  what  a 
abort  time  ago  would  have  been  called  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  Happily  this  did  not  continue, 
or  London  streets  would  have  been  lengthened 
some  82  miles  every  year.  Not  very  long  ago 
the  average  number  of  houses  built  annually  was 
about  16,000,  and  in  1874  nearly  8,000  were 
built.  “ The  total  number  of  houses  built  from 
1819  to  1874— that  is  to  say,  in  a quarter  of  a 
century — is  270,327,  giving  an  average  of  10,813- 
The  economical  distribution  of 


premature  arrival  of  a thriving  architect.  The 
advent,  at  no  distant  date,  of  an  rosthetic 
upholsterer — artist  pur  et  simple — completes 
the  doom  of  the  street.  Thus,  one  class  invades 
another  class,  and  aesauUs  it  in  its  most 
snaceptible  point — its  home.  An  attempt  at 
resistance  is  sometimes  made,  but  it  is  slight  and 
of  no  avail.  The  wounded  householder — whose 
aspiration  it  is  to  live  far  away  from  any  trace  of 
the  means  of  livelihood — flies  to  another  street 
fnriber  from  the  heart  of  town,  only,  however,  to 
incur,  in  course  of  time,  the  same  rude  shock, 
and  to  continue  his  flight  to  the  suburbs. 

“La  hiaison,  e'est  le  vSleinciit  de  la  famille" 
and  the  retreat  of  one  family  is  followed  by  the 
arrival  of  another.  But  this  is  just  what  does 
not  occur  in  central  London.  The  discarded 
vestment  is  too  rich  or  too  plain  to  please  the 
new  comer ; or  more  often  it  does  not  fit  the 
sort  of  person  who  steps  in  to  fill  the  void  left 
by  the  fugitive.  The  coat  is  cut  up, — divided 
like  Joseph’s  garment  among  several  people, — 
and  once  in  pieces  reraaius  an  effectual  covering 
to  none.**  The  house,  perfect  in  itself,  built  for 
the  special  accommodation  of  one  family  or 
group,  becomes  tenanted  by  several  groups,  who, 
it  they  carried  ont  co-operative  housekeeping, 
might  perhaps  find  an  advantage  in  such  a 
division  of  tenements.  But  this  they  neither 
attempt  nor  desire.  The  tenants  try  to  make 
the  different  fragments  of  a house  each  a home 
in  itself, — that  is,  each  fiagment  indepeudent  of 
the  other.  This  social  deterioration  does  not,  as 
a rule,  imply  depreciation  in  the  value  of  houses 
as  property.  Wherever  bneineas  is  extensively 
carried  on,  a house  of  four  stories,  all  told,  which 
would  obtain  as  a single  private  residence  a 
rental,  say,  of  150?.  per  annum,  brings  in  an 
income  of  almost  double  that  sum  if  it  be  lot  by 
fl'jors  or  rooms.  It  is,  thfrefure,  to  a lease- 
holder’s interest  to  get  rid  of  ihe  family  occupy-  , 
iog  an  entire  house,  because  be  can  let  it  in  the  mad  speculation  by  which  alone  domestic 
fragmentsat  an  enormous  commercial  advantage.  1 London  is  built.  In  many  parts  ground  is 
These fragment6become,attheBtreetlevel, shops;  | wantonly  wasted;  yet  the  lateral  extension  of 
on  the  first  and  somotimes  second  floors,  offices ; i the  metropolis  is  so  enormous  that  economists 
and  on  the  upper  floor, lodgiuge.  Near  Charing- ' may  well  inquire  if  the  most  be  made  of  the 
cross  such  residences  of  three  rooms,  bare  and  \ land  it  covers.  That  the  most  is  not  made  of  it 
unfumished  (on  the  second  and  third  floors),  even  iu  the  crowded  localities,  is  certain.  There 
fetch  from  50?.  to  100?  per  annum.  Near  Bond-  is  the  example  of  Paris  for  comparison  and  illus- 
street  similar  sets  of  rooms  bring  in  from  60Z.  to  ! tration.  From  t me  almost  immemorial  the 
13  ’?.  per  annum.  An  inquiry  into  the  total  French  capital  has  been  enclosed  with  some 
amount  realised  by  the  numerous  speculators  . description  of  wall,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been 
' partly  compelled  to  increase  vertically, — that  is, 

..  , ^ ,,..11  extra  stories  have  been  added  to  the  houses.  -4  a 

* Auy  one  who  takes  toe  tronbie  to  look,  even  care-  . 
lesely,  throngh  our  ihirty-tbreo  volumes  will  stumble  at  -Lu  ^ . 

short  interva's  open  letters  from  correspondents,  couched  rendered  the  same  expedient  necessary,  peopl 


more  than  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  None  the  public  generally.  Many  families,  who,  years 
of  the  speculators  connected  therewith  would  , ago,  retreated  to  what  were  then  suburbs,  have 
gain  anything  by  attempting  to  improve  or  alter  returned  in  desperation  to  the  centre;  for  the 
them ; certainly  not  the  landowner,  whose  land,  i green  fields  and  villages,  which  existed  at  the 
while  the  lease  endures,  will  not  increase  in  ! period  of  their  flight,  are  now  irrevocably  covered 
value  by  any  building  addition  or  amendment ; and  absorbed. 

not  the  leaseholder,  who  will  have  to  give  up  the  London,  neither  metropolis  nor  capital  in  the 
land,  and  all  that  stands  upon  it,  at  the  termiua-  ordinary  meaning  of  either  term,  is  become  an 
tion  of  his  lease ; not  the  nominal  householder,  ever-extending  province  of  buildings;  and,  in 
who  sublets  at  a large  profit,  and  whose  rent  its  centre,  it  has  been  the  invariable  rule  for 
would  probably  be  raised  if  the  building  were  ' many  years — for  half  a century,  at  least — for  the 
improved.  Thus  the  Euglishman’s  “castle”  vast  majority  of  the  small,  ill. built  houses,  each 
follows  what  may  be  called  the  natural  law  of ' intended  for  the  accommodation  of  one  family, 
native  bricks  and  mortar.  Some,  perhaps,  may  to  bo  occupied  each  by  two,  three,  or  more 
think  it  a beneficent  one;  for,  as  grade  after  groups  of  people.  Yet,  in  the  new  houses, 
grade  of  the  elevated  community  disappears,  ' building  speculators,  almost  without  exception, 
iuferior  classes  come  upon  the  scene,  and  in  continue  to  superpose  two  or  three  rooms  over 
their  own  fashion  fill  the  vacant  houses,  still  at  two  or  three  rooms,  with  a kitchen  below  the 
a profit  to  the  owners.  It  is,  however,  anything  ground  level,  and  two  servants’  bedrooms  in  the 
but  a beneficent,  or  even  an  economical  system,  roof.  Like  the  old,  the  new  building  is  almost 
It  is  attended  with  sanitary  and  social  iucon-  invariably  arranged  for  the  home  of  a single 
veniences  of  every  description ; and  the  profit  family ; and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
alreadv  obtained  by  dividing  one  house  into  several  groupo  who  must  inevitably  inhabit  it 
several  extemporised  dwellings  might  under  will  share  nob  only  the  house  but  the  home, — 
another  and  more  methodical  system  be  double  | which  never  by  any  chance  takes  place.  We  are 
what  it  is,  not  only  to  the  owner  of  the  house,  ' not  referring  hero  to  those  classes  of  the  popn- 
bntaiBototheground-landlord;  whiletbe lodgers,  latiun  in  Central  London  for  whose  benefit  a 
at  present  put  to  all  sorts  of  shifts,  would  be  recent  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  and  is  now 
onorraously  benefited.  l iu  operation.  We  urge  the  remodelling  of  the 

The  decay  of  a residential  neighbonrhcod  is  ^ ordinary  house, — of  the  “ speculating  builder” 
always  accompanied  by  the  spiead  of  what  is  ! class,  aud  of  the  type  usually  to  be  found  on  the 
known  as  a “slum”;  and  in  this  particular  j London  estates  of  noblemen, — wiih  a view  to 
Central  London  offers  an  infinity  of  choice.  In  | accommodating  those  numerous  families  and 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  the  member  of  groups  who  at  the  present  moment  are  com- 
Parliament,  the  club  frequenter,  the  press-man, — ■ pelled  to  share  iudiscriminately  a house  originally 
from  Westminster,  Pall-mall,  or  Fleet-street,— i built  for  the  use  of  a single  family;  and  who, 
often  trudge  to  the  circumference  through  | perforce,  inhabit  “ lodgings,”  which  possess  all 
labyrinths  of  small  narrow  houses,  some  of  three  , the  disadvantages,  aud  none  of  the  advantages, 
stories,  others  of  four,  and  a few  even  of  two  of  those  private  and  economical  ^residences 
stories' only.  There  seems  to  be  no  method  in  abounding  in  the  heart  of  such  capitals  as  Paris, 
.1  . j 1-.; — -.1.-..-^  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Brussels,  and  Btrliu, 


THE  ABCHITECTUHE  OF  THE  THAMES 
BRIDGES. 

A MoxoGBAPn  on  the  subject  of  the  crossing  of 
the  Thames,  whether  by  ferry,  by  bridge,  or  by 
tunnel,  wonld  be  a very  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  the  architect  and  of  the  civil  engineer. 
Nor  would  the  interest  of  such  a work  be  ex- 
clusively professional.  If  the  subject  were 
adequately  handled,  it  wonld  have  charms  for  the 
. , , V ..  1-  . historical  student,  for  the  archccologist,  and  for 

inbnrgh,  where  the  peoahantise  of  general  literature,  uo  less  than  for 

ed  the  same  expedient  uecessarj,  people  , J 


often  in  BTOilarRDgiiag?,  referring  to  this  subject  ofR.use  ^nilt  over  instead  of  alongside  their  neighbonrs.  hneV  in  that  nerind 

accommodation  in  the  centre  of  London.  Fifteen  years  « i -i  -i,  * „ amall  would  be  bidden  tO  glanCO  back  CO  cnat  periOQ, 

.an,  Mr.  r.  B.  F.j.on  -r,t.  to  .n  .dmir.blo  littor.  Of  Course,  while  the  town  remained  of  amal  c.r-  , 

Ho  said  There  are  in  London  hundreds  of  streets  eon.  oumfereuce,  it  would  have  been  better  to  nave  i , — ..r  tV- — n fnrd  ncrncia  iLfl 

sistind  of  houses  which  were  apparently  intended  when  ' added  new  houses  rather  than  to  have  raised  old  1 history  of  th  , which  it  is 

built  for  the  residence  of  one  fumiiy  of  whatsoever  station,  I ......u  □□  fVi.-ioo  nf  . Thames,  defended,  ill  some  manner  whiCD  It  10 

that  are  now  occupied  by  many.  Houses  planned  for  the  ; when  such  propor  . | (jjgjdit,  altogether  to  understand,  by  stakes, 

accommodation  of  Beiitry  or  of  wealthy  tradespeople,  : modern  London  are  attained,  it  becomes  ^ carried  bv  Julius  Ctesar,  on  his 

when,  iu  the  course  of  time,  fashions  set  out  fur  new  different  thing.  It  may  be  argued  that  an  area  , .i  .u  •••  k of  Vomlnm 

localities,  become,  like  old  clothes,  the  shabby  gentility  of  . . gQiiare  miles  covered  with  houses  of  British  capital  at  )-eraIam, 

gradually  lowering' grades,  until  they  sink  into  back  slums.  ; ° ^ • t j r * ' It  would  describe  the  primitive  vessel  in  which, 

....  These  houses  can  hardly  answer  the  purpose  of  any  , three  stories  such  as  those  lu  London,  or  Of  ten  . „ . n fVio,V 

of  those  sDcceediog  the  first -cUss  occupiers ; and  yet  one  ■ gniiaro  miles  occupied  by  houses  of  six  stories, 
would  think,  coDsideririgihe  well-known  fact  that  a large  jg  identical  in  the 

amount  of  rent  is  collected  from  tenants,  even  of  the  -.j 

poorest  class,  that  they  were  »U  worthy  of  consideration,  end,  because  the  Fiench  houses  are  constructed 
in  a comniercial,  if  not  a social  or  humanitarian  point  of  I opon  the  horizontal  system  of  plan,  and  the 
Tiew.  In  the  intermediate  steps  of  their  decadence,  how-  j English  ones  upon  the  vortical  mode  of  arrange- 

ever,  these  structures  sometimes  fall  to  the  lot  of  a ; o ^ - .i.  tti u r.„_ 

respectable  class  of  tradesmen  of  small  means,  or  of  I ment ; and  that  although  the  French  Or  Lon- 
mechanics,  in  which  tenure  they  often  remain.  These  I tinental  system  represents  economy  of  space,  it 
holders  frequsntly  let  out  a portjon^, in  some  caM^^  implies  a greater  chance  of  polluted  air  and  of 

overcrowding  than  the  English  method.  This, 


all  the  rooms  in  pairs,  or  even  singly,  reB»rTiDg  to  them- 
selves, perhaps,  the  ground-floor.  Ji  would  be  useful  to 
know  how  many  houses  in  London  entertain  lodgers; 
probably  were  the  figures  at  hsnd,  they  would  create  great 
surprise.  Tet,  with  slight  exception,  there  are  no  houses 

built  to  afford  accommodation  to  lodgers Many 

‘happy  homes  of  England’  are  placed  one  above  an- 
other,  in  a manner  which  ai/nost  belies  our  reputed  love 
of  domestic  privacy,  when  we  consider  how  easily  they 
might  be  separated/’— 5iii7der,  1861,  p.  1-13. 

Long  before  this,  however,  we  had  ourselves  again  and 
again  traced  the  gradual  decadence  of  parts  of  the  town 
in  this  way;  particularly  while  conlinnously  eiaminioe 
its  " slums  ” in  a manner  that  up  to  that  time  hoo  not  been 
elsewhere  attempted. 


overcrowding 
however,  is  not  the  case,  because  houses  on  the 
French  plan  must  perforce  be  more  strongly 
built,  stand  upon  more  open  sites,  and  iu  broader 
streets,  than  ours.  It  should  be  remembered 
that,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  the  rough  average  of 
inhabitants  per  house  in  London  was  eight 
to  thirty-five  in  Paris.  It  is  said  now  to  be  about 
six  souls  per  house  in  the  English  capital;  but 
statistics  of  this  kind  are,  we  grant,  often  entirely 
deceptive.  The  rate  of  progression  at  which  the 


in  pre-Roman  times,  the  Britons  navigated  their 
abundant  streams, — namely,  the  coracle,  which 
is  to  be  found  at  the  present  day  on  the  Towy 
and  other  Welsh  rivers  in  the  exact  form  in 
which  it  swam  on  the  Thames  in  the  days  of 
Ccesar.  It  would  tell  of  the  listering  of  the  salmon 
on  the  sandy  reach  of  silvery  water  that  washed  th© 
island  afterwards  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Peter— then  Weatmicster.  _lc 
would  tell  how,  in  that  siirring  time  when  Chris- 
tendom had  first  awakened  to  the  possibility  that 
the  world  might  last  for  another  tboaeand 
years,  men  began  to  bnild  bridges,  as  well  as 
churches,  convents,  and  castles.  Domesday 
Book  bad  just  been  compiled  ; Peter  the  Hermit 
was  stirring  Europe  by  his  wild  plf-imposed 
mission  ; the  Crusaders  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Holy  Land  ; the  red  king  was  rearing  the  noble 

• See  p.  -123,  ante. 
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roof  of  Weatminater  HaU  j a seaaon  of  nnnsual 
pcaroity  was  following  one  of  great  mortality  in 
England; — when  the  first  atone  bridge  was  erected 
over  the  Thames  to  replace  the  wooden  edifice 
that  had  snpplanted  the  ancient  ferry.  A timid 
and  ponderous  etraoture  was  that  ancient  bridge. 
It  is  a marvel  that  the  Homan  masters  of  the 
country  had  impteesed  on  its  inhabitants  so 
little  of  their  own  magnificent  genius  for  public 
works.  Down  to  the  memory  of  those  who  are 
not  yet  very  old  men,  the  bridge  that,  with 
various  changes  of  fortune,  was  finally  replaced 
by  Kennie’s  noble  work  nearly  half  a century 
ago,  occupied  nearly  as  much  waterway  by  its 
piers  and  starlings  as  it  kept  open  by  its  small 
and  ill-constructed  arches.  London  Bridge  was 
a combination  of  street,  defence,  chapel,  draw- 
bridge, and  waterworks,  and  formed  at  once  one 
of  the  quaintest  relics  of  the  past,  and  one  of  the 
most  inconvenient  makeshifts  of  the  time  when 
the  nineteenth  century  was  young. 

A monograph  on  the  bridges  of  the  Thames,  if 
even  it  did  not  extend  higher  than  Windsor, 
would  contain  descriptious  of  structures  of  the 
most  various  design,  and  of  the  utmost  difference 
in  cost.  The  statement  of  the  actual  cost  of 
each  bridge  or  tunnel  would  be  a necessary  and 
most  valuable  accompaniment  of  the  description 
of  the  works  in  question.  Thus  Walton  Bridge 
was  acquired  by  the  committee  formed  for  pro- 
moting the  free  passage  of  the  Thames,  in  1870, 
for  tho  modest  sum  of  7,OOOZ.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  assumed  that  this  represents  the 
prime  cost  of  the  bridge ; but  it  is  the  price  at 
which  it  was  sold  by  the  owners,  including  the 
right  of  toll.  The  Thames  Tunnel,  on  the  other 
hand,  coat  nearly  4-55, OOOZ., — a not  extravagant 
ontlay  for  that  noble  work,  considering  the  great 
physical  difficulties  attendant  on  an  attempt  to 
cross  the  bed  of  the  river  at  so  small  a depth 
below  low-water  mark.  ilr.  Barlow’s  little 
tunnel,  wisely  driven  through  the  solid  clay,  was 
estimated  at  the  small  sum  of  12,C00Z. ; and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a full-sized  tnnnel  might  be 
•carried  through  the  same  stratum  for  a very 
moderate  coat.  The  difficulty,  from  a financial 
point  of  view,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  work  itself, 
as  in  the  approaches.  To  provide  adequate 
approach  to  either  bridge  or  tunnel  is  a task 
■quite  as  serious  as  the  actual  crossingof  tberiver. 
Thus,  out  of  the  sum  of  1,050,000Z.,  which 
Waterloo  Bridge  cost,  only  565,000Z.  were  spent 
on  the  architectural  structure.  The  balance  was 
the  coat  of  land  and  approaches.  London 
Bridge  cost  about  22,OOOZ.  less  than  Waterloo 
Bridge.  In  these  two  noble  works  we  have 
osamples  of  approaches  of  the  beat  practicable 
character.  The  idea  of  spanning  Thames-street 
by  a laud  arch  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  architectural  beauty  which  Sir  Johu  Bennie 
was  able  to  secure,  as  well  as  of  the  unrivalled 
convenience  afforded  for  traffic.  Owing  to  the 
excellence  of  its  approaches,  Loudon  Bridge 
attracts  and  retains  a large  proportion  of 
traffic  which,  as  mere  matter  of  distance 
and  of  plan,  might  be  expected  to  cross 
either  Southwark  or  Waterloo  Bridge.  The 
requirements  of  public  traffic  are  illustrated  in 
a remarkable  degree,  by  the  preportionate  use 
made  of  these  three  bridges,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  Blackfriars  and  of  Westminster.  Bat  of  these 
five  important  structures,  two  are  compara- 
tively unused.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Southwark  Bridge,  which,  as  a matter  of  posi- 
tion alone,  is  perhaps  only  second  to  London 
Bridge  itself  in  importance,  is  comparatively 
inaccessible,  owing  to  tbesteon  pitch  at  which  it 
rises  from  the  Surrey  side.  * The  hindrance 
thus  caused  is  so  great,  and  so  nnavoidable  in 
case  of  heavily. loaded  vehicles,  which,  in  their 
tarn,  check  the  speed  of  the  lighter  conveyances, 
that  it  proves  more  convenient  to  follow  a better 
seotioo,  although  at  the  cost  of  increased  distance, 
and  risk  of  delay  from  block.  In  the  case  ot 
Waterloo  Bridge,  on  the  other  hand,  the  half 
million  spent  on  the  approaches  has  been  well 
laid  out.  q’he  meohanical  arrangement  is  ad- 
mirable. But  here  the  economic  obstacle  comes 
in,  ^d  the  toll  both  on  man  and  beast  imposed 
at  Waterloo  Bridge  has  acted  quite  as  preju. 
dioiall/,  as  far  as  the  utility  of  that  structure  to 
the^  public  is  concerned,  as  the  steep  approach 
to  its  iron  neighbour.  The  result  is  moat  pre. 
j udicial  to  the  neighbourhood.  Waterloo  Bridge, 
at  present,  is  ohitfly  used  as  a kind  of  back  door 
to  the  London  and  South-Western  Bailway.  It 
is  less  irksome  to  passengers,  driving  from  and 
to  the  Waterloo  Station,  to  pay  their  2d.  to  the 
warders  of  this  noble  level  viadnet,  than  it  is  to 
<^iv6  round  by  Blackfriars  or  by  Westminster. 
And  the  course  of  the  goods  traffic  is  to  a great 


extent  determined  in.  tl.e  same  way.  For  this 
reason,  instead  of  that  thriving,  active  trade 
which  occupies  every  window  along  the  great 
unimpeded  thoroughfares,  we  see  the  sleepy, 
timid,  questionable  sort  of  basiness  that  betakes 
itself  to  a sabnrban  home,  for  the  sake  of 
economy  in  rent,  occupying  the  line  of  this 
great  national  artery.  If  the  property,  say, 
from  the  Strand  to  the  South-Western  Station 
were  all  syndicated  together,  under  one  iutelli- 
geut  management,  we  very  much  question 
whether  it  would  not  pay  such  a management 
to  purchase  the  right  of  toll,  aud  to  throw  the 
bridge  freely  open  to  the  public,  for  the  sake  of 
the  rise  of  rent,  and  iocrease  of  value,  that  would 
at  once  accrue  to  the  bouse  property  along  the 
line  of  route. 

So  much  has  already  been  spent  on  the  metro- 
politan  bridges,  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  the 
City  and  the  public  at  large  can  be  contented  to 
rest  until  the  best  is  made  of  the  existing  struc- 
tures. At  certain  intervals  of  time  thequestion 
of  widening  London  Bridge  is  brought  forward 
agaiu  and  again,  and  diBOussed  with  as  much 
acerbity  and  with  as  mnch  disregard  of  common 
sense  as  if  the  leading  features  of  the  case  had 
never  been  distinctly  stated.  The  want  of 
proper  approaches  to  Southwark  Bridge  has 
thrown  so  much  traffic  on  the  line  of  London 
Bridge  that  matters  would  be  very  little  (if 
it  all)  mended  by  doubling  the  width  of  the 
latter.  The  block  would,  in  that  case,  take 
place  all  the  same,  though  it  might  be  trace- 
feried,  to  some  extent,  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  bridge  to  the  least  convenient 
parts  of  the  approaches. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  Corporation  of  London  have  spent  1,617, IGIZ. 
out  of  their  Bridge  Estates  for  the  maintenance  of 
old  London  Bridge,  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  new  London  Bridge,  the  purchase  and  main- 
tenance of  Southwark  Bridge,  aud  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  To  this 
sum  must  be  added  an  outstanding  debt  of 
615,0001.  charged  upon  the  Bridge  Estates  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  same  purposes,  making 
a total  of  2,332,1641.,  or  say  two  millions  aud  a 
third  sterling.  The  form  of  the  return  made  by 
the  Corporation  does  not  allow  us  to  distinguish 
exactly  the  cost  of  tho  two  latter  bridges,  as  one 
of  the  sums  yet  dne  is  said  to  be  in  respect  of 
rebuilding  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  the  purchase 
of  Southwark  Bridge.  The  average  annual  ex- 
penditure  in  maintenance  may  be  worked  out  aa 
follows: — London  Bridge,  for  seventy. five  years 
(old  and  new),  has  cost  1,3451.  per  annum; 
the  cost  down  to  18'40  having  been  taken  regu- 
larly at  1,0001.  per  annum.  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
from  1831'  to  1868,  cost  an  average  of  5,0601. 
per  annum  in  maintenance;  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting the  old  bridge  having  risen  to  14,9601. 
in  1863,  the  year  before  the  first  expenditure  on 
the  new  struotnre.  Since  1866,  up  to  which 
time  Southwark  Bridge  was  maintained  by  the 
Southwark  Bridge  Company,  who  charged  a toll, 
the  Corporatiou  has  spent  1,6711.  per  annum  in 
the  maintenance  of  this  wotk.  Deducting  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  which  amounts  to  318,7441. 
from  the  total  outlay  of  the  Corporation  on  these 
three  bridges,  we  find  that  2,031,4201.  have  been 
the  cost  of  the  erection  and  purchase  of  the 
three  bridges,  of  which  sum  1,027,8631.  are  set 
down  to  the  erection  of  London  Bridge  alone. 

The  distance  by  water  from.  London  Bridge  to 
Windsor  is  something  over  thirty-two  miles. 
The  uamber  of  bridges  in  this  distance  is  also 
thirty-two,  which  is  exclusive  of  the  two  tunnels 
below  London  Bridge.  Between  1870  and  1876 
the  toll-bridges  at  Kingston,  Walton,  Staines, 
aud  Hampton  Court  have  been  purchased,  at  an 
aggregate  sum  of  90,7731.,  and  thrown  open  to 
the  public.  The  Bill  unfortunately  lost  in  this 
year’s  Session  of  Parliament  provided  for  the 
purchase  ol  nine  bridges,  and  two  foot-bridges, 
at  the  estimated  cost  of  1,500,0001.  This  would 
make  a total  of  3,601,1931.  paid  by  the  City  of 
London  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (that 
is  to  say,  by  the  ratepayers)  for  the  erection  or 
purchase  of  sixteen  bridges.  The  average  cost  is 
thus  about  225,0001.  per  bridge;  bub  neither 
this  average  nor  the  statement  that  the  pay- 
ments ranged  from  7,0001.  for  Walton  Bridge 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  much 
foreachof  the  great  welUapproacbed  metropolitan 
bridges,  is  so  satisfactory  as  would  be  that  com- 
parative statement  of  the  design  and  cost  of  each 
of  those  etruoturee,  which  we  have  indicated  as 
a professional  desideratum. 

The  railway  bridges  that  cross  the  Thames  in 
the  district  in  question,  and  which  we  included  in 
the  numbers  given,  are  eleven  in  number.  They 


vary  in  design,  in  cost,  and  in  architectural,  if  not 
in  engineering  merit,  to  almost  as  wide  a range 
as  do  the  roadway  bridges.  With  regard  to  the 
important  question  of  the  gradient  of  the  ap- 
proach, and  of  the  provision  of  approaches 
exactly  consistent  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
bridges  themselves,  the  railway  bridges  are,  of 
coarse,  much  nearer  to  theoretical  perfection 
than  are  the  roadway  bridges.  On  the  other 
band,  in  the  matter  of  engineering  economy,  or 
the  outlay  of  so  mnch  money,  and  no  more,  as 
would  meet  the  engineering  requirements  of  the 
case,  the  railway  bridges  will  probably  be  pro- 
nounced far  inferior  to  the  road  bridges;  not  for. 
getting  that  with  regard  to  one  of  the  latter,  in 
which  iron  is  the  main  structural  material,  the  ne 
2)lvs  ultra  of  repulsive  ugliness  has  been  attained. 
In  some  of  the  larger  and  more  pretentions 
structures,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  something 
worse  than  the  bald  ugliness  of  naked  inelegant 
structure.  There  is  the  attempt  to  give  archi- 
tectural decoration,  without  the  presence  of 
architectural  taste.  Proud  as  we  may  rightly 
feel  of  those  maesive  structures,  as  permanent 
as  any  iron  structures  can  be  made,  that 
allow  the  free  passage  of  handreds  of  laden 
trains  to  and  fro  over  the  snrfaces  of  the 
Thames,  as  matters  of  engineering,  we  have  but 
too  much  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  themas  matters 
of  architecture.  In  fact,  we  want  some  otho 
word  to  denote  their  elaborate  hideousness. 
Every  builder  seems  to  have  done  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  rather  to  have  chnckkd 
to  himself  at  tlie  odious  eyesore  that  he  was 
about  to  infiict  on  bis  neighbours,  than  to  have 
endeavoured  to  immortalise  bis  own  name  as 
that  of  one  who  kuew  how  to  cast  some  seed  of 
beauty  in  things  useful.  The  opening  of  the 
Northumberland  Avenue  has  given  us  a very 
costly  lesson  on  this  point.  To  any  one  who 
advances  from  Cockspur-street  or  from  Pall-mal! 
East  towards  the  vacant  site  long  occupied  by 
Northumberlaud  House,  the  prospect  is  some- 
thing altogether  humiliating.  Absolute  despair 
can  only  be  avoided  by  the  hope  that  some  sort 
of  buildings  will  hereafter  be  raised  to  such  a 
height  as  to  conceal  that  which  is  now  the  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  landscape, — the  huge,  hideous 
wagon-headed  roof  of  the  Charing-cross  station. 
But  until,  by  some  means  or  other,  that  nnpic- 
torial  abouiination  is  veiled  from  view,  it  is  idle 
to  talk  of  architectural  effect.  The  view,  at 
present,  is  simply  detestable  as  a coup  d'ail,  and 
no  amount  of  grace  or  beauty  in  minor  details 
can  in  any  way  redeem  it,  so  long  as  that  vast 
boiler-like  roof  towers  over  all. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  such  a work  as  we  now 
suggest  will  be  more  satiefactory  as  to  its  engi. 
neering  than  as  to  its  architectural  details.  But 
it  is  a great  mistake  to  endeavour  to  separate 
the  two.  In  the  hands  of  a true  architect, — a 
master  of  the  structural  art, — plain  structural 
lines  may  become  so  graceful  as  to  gratify  the 
eye  when  unadorned,  and  to  lend  themselves  to 
the  most  charming  decoration.  All  that  is  most 
beautiful  in  Gothic  architecture  has  thus  origi- 
nated. The  flying  buttress  and  the  towering 
piunacle  are  cases  in  point, — the  glorification, 
rather  thau  the  concealment,  of  the  plain  strut. 
In  bridge  architecture  the  most  important  ad- 
vance which  has  been  made  is  in  the  method  of 
sinking  foundations.  In  old  bridges  yet  stand- 
ing in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  builders 
merely  cleared  the  ground  to  the  lowest  level 
that  the  water  left  uncovered  when  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  aud  built  their  piers  aud  abutments  on  that 
surface.  Massive  bulk,  in  comparison  to  the  span 
of  thearch,  was  thus  necessary  to  the  solidity  of  the 
pier;  and  thisoumbrous  proportion  characterises 
most  of  the  bridges  to  which  we  refer.  With  the 
advance  made  by  Smeaton,  Telford,  Bennie,  and 
the  men  of  their  school,  thefoundations  were  more 
accurately  regarded.  The  invention  of  the 
cofferdam  allotvod  the  excavation  of  the  bases 
of  the  piers  down  to  an  absolutely  reliable 
foundation.  It  thus  became  safe  to  throw  more 
weight  on  the  superficial  area  of  the  piers;  and 
the  spans  of  the  arches  were  widened  in  conse- 
quence. The  waterway  was  opened  for  perhaps 
four-fifths  of  its  entire  width,  instead  of  being 
restricted  to  little  more  than  half  the  channel. 
Where  rock  foundation  occurred,  the  builder  was 
yet  bolder;  spanniug  the  river  in  a single  arch, 
as  at  Cheater,  or  hanging  a platform  from 
chains  stretched  between  lofty  towers,  as  at 
the  Meuai  Straits.  During  this  period  of 
scientific  and  practical  advance,  London  Bridge, 
Southwark  Bridge,  and  Waterloo  Bridge  were 
erected.  The  architectural  difficulty  with  which 
the  bridge-builder  has  now  mainly  to  strive  is 
the  substitution  of  some  perfectly  satisfactory 
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feature  for  the  old  starlings.  Piles  were  driTen 
into  the  bed  of  the  river  to  protect  the  natural 
foundations  of  the  piers  to  which  we  formerly 
referred.  As  these  were  multiplied  and  tied 
together,  from  time  to  time,  adapted  in  some 
instances  for  landing-stages,  but  always  bearing 
that  stamp  of  real  utility  of  purpose  which  can- 
not  fail  to  give  a picturesque  force  to  any  archi- 
teotoral  elevation,  they  became  recognised  as  a 
permanent  element  of  the  river-bridge.  When 
foundations  were  more  scientifically  laid,  the 
starling  was  replaced  by  a stone  projecting  plat- 
form, advancing  to  some  distance  beyond  the 
line  of  the  parapets  of  the  bridge,  and  pointed 
to  cut  the  current  of  the  river,  or  the  flow  of  the 
aaoending  tide.  In  many  instances  these  stone 
starlings  are  real  and  useful  additions  to  the 
solidity  of  the  pier.  But  the  question  of  the 
pictorial  beauty  of  the  structure  hinges  for  the 
most  part  on  the  treatment  of  the  spandrel,  or 
blank  triangular  space  between  the  extrados  of 
the  arches,  and  above  the  level  of  the  starlings. 
If  this  is  lefD  blank,  it  gives  a heavy  olumsiness 
to  the  elevation.  And  yet  any  attempt  to  veil  or 
to  decorate  this  space  by  projecting  columns,  or 
other  non-structural  devices,  is  osnally  so  plainly 
useless,  so  evidently  a cost  which  is  not  of  the 
need  of  the  bridge,  but  incurred  for  a pictorial 
effect  which  is  rarely  good,  that  bridges  are,  in 
nine  cases  oat  of  ten,  failures  as  attempts  at 
graceful  elevations. 

A collection  such  as  we  have  suggested  of  the 
various  elevations  of  the  Thames  bridges  would 
reader  to  the  arobitect  the  great  service  of 
enabling  him  to  compare  the  mode  in  which  this 
difficulty  has  been  met  by  the  builders  of  our 
bridges.  Closely  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  the  question  of  rise  of  roadway.  In 
a railway  bridge  a level  platform  is  needed ; 
and  if  the  exigencies  of  construction  raise  the 
parapet  over  the  waterway  openings  so  as  to 
form  aerial  arches,  still  tbe  horizontal  line  can 
never  cease  to  form  a true  structural  feature. 
It  is  by  the  use  of  iron  that  this  mode  of  con- 
stmotion,  which  resembles  in  some  degree  an 
inverted  suspension  bridge,  can  beet  be  carried 
out.  Bat  in  road  bridges  it  is  matter  for  con. 
sideratioD,  acjording  to  the  special  details  of 
each  case,  whether  the  level  line  should  be 
adopted.  There  are  good  reasons  against  it  in 
many  cases.  A greater  height  may  be  desirable 
in  the  centre  of  the  waterway  than  near  the  ' 
shore.  If  the  levels  be  such  as  to  require  an 
aeoent  from  each  side  of  the  bridge,  the  cost  of 
the  approaches  will  be  reduced  by  continuing 
the  ascent  until  it  meets  the  descending  gradient, 
that  is  to  say,  by  giving  a moderate  curve  to  the 
roadway  over  the  bridge,  in  vertical  section. 
The  main  engineering  objection  to  this  plan  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  tbe  transit 
over  the  actual  platform  of  the  bridge  as  easy  as 
possible,  so  as  to  avoid  any  risk  of  stoppage  on 
the  structure  itself  tending  to  an  arrest  of  tbe 
traffic  in  tbe  most  critical  point.  Between  these 
two  requirements  the  architect  has  to  exercise 
his  judgment,  and  the  usual  result  has  been  tbe 
adoption  of  a cambered  line  of  parapet.  A com- 
parison of  the  elevations  of  the  various  bridges 
will  throw  light  on  the  pictorial  results  of  the 
various  modes  adopted  for  dealing  with  the  blank 
spaces  between  the  arches,  and  for  determining 
the  level  or  curved  line  of  roadway  and  parapet. 

Again,  the  question  of  original  cost,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a 
bridge,  is  one  on  which  it  is  desirable  to 
throw  into  accessible  form  the  experience 
attained  from  the  Thames  Bridges.  We  have 
seen  that  the  repairs  and  maintenance  of  old 
London  Bridge  were  kept  down  to  the  rate  of 
1,0001.  per  annum,  totheyear  1834.  Since  that 
time  the  annual  charge  has  increased  to  an 
average  of  one-third  more;  bub  this  includes 
sums  of  3,0001.  and  4,0001.  spent  in  alterations 
or  renewals  in  1842,  1851, 1859,  1865,  and  1869. 
Tbe  enormous  traffic  over  this  bridge  wears  tbe 
roadway  with  irresistible  force.  Blackfriars 
Bridge  steadily  increased  in  cost  of  maintenance 
from  1834,  when  it  cost  l,220i.,  to  1863,  when  it 
cost  14,9601.  The  maintenance  of  Southwark 
Bridge,  if  the  matter  be  under  proper  super- 
vision, may  be  taken  to  show  that  an  economy 
made  in  the  first  instance  by  introducing  com. 
parabively  steep  gradients,  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by  the  resistance 
offered  by  such  gradients  to  the  horses.  For 
Southwark  Bridge,  with  its  comparatively  small 
traffic,  and  with  no  expenditure  likely  to  be  in- 
curred below  the  springing  of  the  arches,  and 
but  little,  except  painting,  below  the  roadway,  to 
cost  1,6712.  per  annum,  against  the^cost  of  1,3452. 
per  annum  on  London  Bridge,  is  not  what  might 


have  been  anticipated.  The  comparison  of  the 
prime  cost  and  annual  maintenance  of  West- 
minster  Bridge,  in  which  lightness  of  structure 
has  been  carried,  at  all  events,  as  far  as  can  be 
thought  in  any  way  desirable,  would  shed  addi- 
tional light  on  this  important  practical  question. 

We  may  mention  that  when,  in  the  year  1755, 
it  was  proposed  to  build  a “ new  bridge  over  the 
Thames  at  Blackfriars,”  the  cost  was  estimated 
at  110,0002.,  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  by 
way  of  tontine.  In  regarding  the  provision 
which  will  sooner  or  later  become  imperative  for 
a crossing  of  the  river  below  London  Bridge,  we 
must  oalonlate  on  an  expenditure  of  at  least  a 
million  sterling.  We  have  little  doubt  that  by 
sinking  to  the  solid  olay  a tunnel  might  be  com- 
pleted  beneath  the  river  for  a considerably  less 
cost  than  the  455,0002.  of  the  original  Thames 
Tunnel.  But  with  every  foot  of  rise  or  fall  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  shore  the  cost  of  ap- 
proaches  increases.  It  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
545,0002.,  being  the  balance  out  of  a million, 
would  be  adequate  to  provide  the  best  possible 
approaches  to  a tunnel  at  the  low  depth  required 
by  the  engineer  for  safety,  at  least  without 
enormous  cost.  On  this  important  question, 
however,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  together  all  the 
information  that  exists.  The  land  required  for 
the  approaches  to  London  Bridge  was  of  higher 
value  than  any  property  lower  down  would 
have  been  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  But  we 
are  aware  of  the  steady  rise  of  prices  in  all  di- 
rections. No  engineer  could  now  hope  to  build 
a new  London  Bridge  for  less  than  the  sum  ex- 
pended by  Rennie.  He  might  save  in  the 
foundations,  but  the  labour  wonld  be  more  costly, 
and  the  land  far  more  costly.  What  is  requisite 
is  a compendium  of  actual  experience  on  tbe 
subject,  and  we  shall  be  happy  if  we  have  in  any 
way  advanced  the  prosecution  of  so  valuable  a 
study. 


BELLINI  AND  CATANIA. 

We  were  invited  to  “assist”  at  a very  interest- 
ing ceremony  on  the  16th  inst.,  at  PSre  la  Chaise, 
in  Paris, — the  exhumation  of  Bellini’s  remains. 
Nothing  was  omitted  in  the  arrangements  which 
could  do  hononr  to  his  name  or  the  oonutries 
represented.  Arrived  at  the  cemetery,  we  saw  a 
sail-cloth  on  the  ground,  an  open  oak  coffin  in 
the  centre,  many  members  of  different  corps 
diplomatiqiies,  soldiers,  gardes,  and  Italian 
mariues  around  ; theu  came  a procession  of  the 
noblemen  of  the  Sicilian  Commission  following 
the  coffin  jnst  disinterred.  It  was  placed  along, 
side  tbe  other,  opened,  identifioation  made,  and 
then  lifted  into  the  oak  coffin,  which  was  placed 
within  one  of  crimson  velvet  with  silver  orna- 
ments;  wreaths  of  oak  and  laurel,  tied  with 
Italian  and  French  colours,  were  placed  on  it  by 
the  Italian  Minister’s  representative,  and  then 
the  Marquis  San  Giuliano  stepped  forward,  and 
made  tbe  following  address,  which  was  most  im- 
pressive, as  he  has  a clear  voice,  besides  many  other 
qualifications  requisite  in  oratory,  and  is  well 
known  in  Catania  as  highly  educated  and  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  age.  All  listened  with 
attention  flattering  to  him  as  well  as  his  subject. 
He  said : — 

“I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  yon  of  Bellini ; 
one  does  not  praise  genius, — above  all,  such  a 
genius  as  Bellini  was,  who  possessed  in  tbe 
highest  degree  the  marvellons  power  of  pro- 
foundly touching  the  souls  of  men.  One  need 
not  show  you  that  he  was  grand  and  sublime  in 
his  pore  simplicity,  because  one  only  requires  a 
heart  to  understand  him,  and  to  foresee  that  his 
works  will  not  perish  whilst  gentle  and  refined 
feelings  exist.  I speak  only  to  testify  to  Paris — 
to  France — the  lively  gratitude  of  my  com. 
patriots.  We  shall  never  forget  the  enthusiastic 
reception  Paris  gave  Bellini  in  1835  j we  shall 
never  forget  that  in  the  deafening  and  unanimous 
cheers  which  then  resounded  throngh  the  Salle 
dea  Italiens  the  name  of  his  country  was  united 
with  his  own  ; we  shall  never  forget  that,  when 
an  untimely  death  snatched  him  away  from  art, 
from  Italy,  and,  allow  me  to  add,  from  France, 
tbe  grief  was  as  general  and  sincere  here  as  in 
his  native  town,  of  which  be  was  the  idol  and 
pride,  and  where  he  lived  amidst  his  family  and 
friends.  We  shall  never  forget  the  fresh  mark 
of  esteem  which  France  gives  at  this  moment  to 
him  and  to  his  country  by  your  presence  here. 
My  colleagnea  and  I only  represent  here  tbe 
town  of  Catania;  but  I can  confidently  assert 
that  the  feelings  which  I have  jnst  expressed  are 
shared  by  all  Italians,  and  that  the  echo  of  this 
ceremony  will  resound  from  one  end  of  tbe 
country  to  the  other,  and  will  trengthen  anew 
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the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  friendship  which 
unite  Italy  and  France.” 

This  was  followed  by  some  orations  in  Italian 
by  President  Prince  Grimaldi,  the  composer, 
Ardizzoni,  and  the  dear  friend  of  Bellini,  Com- 
mandeur  Fiorimo,  of  whom  in  his  last  deliriom 
he  spoke,  unconscious  of  hia  presence,  and  think- 
ing his  mother  watched  him,  “ Cal!  Fiorimo,  I 
cannot  die  till  I have  seen  him.”  To  hear  him 
apeak,  therefore,  of  the  merits  of  the  illustrious 
dead  severely  tried  the  emotions;  broken  words 
aud  sobs  bad  their  own  eloquence,  and  called 
forth  deep  feeling  in  many.  A funeral  car,  in 
black  and  silver,  waited  to  convey  the  remains 
to  the  Lyons  Railway  Station,  The  wreaths 
were  hung  over  the  plumes  of  feathers  at  each 
corner,  the  Italian  Minister  sending  one,  which 
was  placed  over  the  door,  of  great  size  and 
beauty.  Then  the  cortege  moved  slowly ; tbe 
funeral  car,  eighteen  monrning  coaches  (black 
aud  silver),  containing  the  noblemen  charged 
with  the  commission  from  Catania,  some  private 
carriages  with  their  relations  and  friends,  the 
calm,  if  curious,  Parisian  mob;  and  the  cere- 
mony  was  brought  to  a close  after  two  hours  by 
the  deposition  of  the  coffin  at  tbe  station,  whence 
it  would  be  taken  to  the  Straits  of  Messioa,  to  be 
put  on  board  a frigate  and  received  in  Catania 
with  every  possible  honour. 


PROPOSED  MONSTER  BALLOON  FOR 
THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

Amongst  tbe  propositions  on  which  it  is  said 
the  Commissioners  have  looked  favourably,  is 
that  of  M.  Henry  Giffard,  an  engineer  of  repu- 
tation, who  has  projected  a huge  captive  balloon 
for  1878.  It  would  be  formed  of  silk  and  sheets 
of  India-rubber,  covered  with  varnish,  and 
painted  white  to  reflect  the  rays  of  tbe  snu. 
The  balloon  would  be  about  110  ft.  in  diameter; 
the  oar  itself  would  form  a gallery  nearly  50  ft. 
in  circumfereuce,  and  the  balloon  wonld  be  held 
to  tbe  earth  by  eight  cables  attached  to  iron 
rings  secured  in  a wall  of  masonry,  and  it  would 
take  up  forty  or  fifty  persons  each  time.  The 
cable  by  which  it  would  be  brought  down  is 
described  as  working  round  an  iron  axle  more 
than  6 ft.  in  diameter,  and  23  ft.  long,  worked  by 
a steam-engine  of  200.hors6  power.  Tbe  length 
of  the  cable  wonld  be  about  1,800  ft.,  and  tbe 
balloon  would  ascend  about  1,600  ft.  from  the 
earth.  The  quantity  of  iron  filings  and  suI- 
phuric  aoid  needed  to  produce  the  gas  required  to 
fill  the  balloon  is  something  enormous,  and  tbe 
process  wonld  have  to  be  repeated  about  every 
forty-eight  hours.  To  us,  the  game  seems  hardly 
worth  the  candle, — at  any  rate,  such  a very  big 
candle.  It  is  like  Mr.  Gamgee’s  very  ingenious 
“ Glaciarium,”  where  two  steam-engines  are  kept 
going  to  enable  a dozen  persons  to  do  a little 
skating  out  of  season  ! 


THE  EXHIBITION  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  South  African  International  and  Inter- 
colonial Exhibition,  to  whioh  we  have  already 
drawn  attention,  will  be  opened  at  Cape  Town  on 
February  15tb,  1877.  The  building  will  be  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  of  the  Goede 
Hoop,  adjoining  the  Honse  of  Assembly.  The 
Exhibition  is  to  tap,  in  addition  to  the  Cape 
Colony,  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Griqua- 
land  West,  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  of 
other  promising  communities.  Goods  intended 
for  the  Exhibition  should  be  shipped  from  London 
not  later  than  the  first  week  of  December,  1876'. 
Mr.  Edmnnd  Johnson  is  the  Commistaire  Delegue 
of  the  Exhibition  in  Europe,  and  the  central 
European  offices  are  at  3,  Castle-atreet,  Holborn, 
London.  The  Exhibition  is  also  to  have 
its  representatives  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Turin,  and  Amsterdam.  The  building  is 
being  prepared  in  this  country,  of  glass 
and  iron,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  1851 
Exhibition.  With  the  materials  will  go  out 
workmen  to  put  them  together.  The  demand 
for  labour  in  the  colony  for  railways  and  agri- 
culture  leaves  few  hands  to  spare  either  for 
manufacture  or  oonstruotion.  The  Exhibition 
will  be  open  during  the  Cape  summer,  whioh 
begins  in  November  and  lasts  until  April. 


University  College. — Tbe  engineering  and 
architectural  classes  will  be  opened  on  the  3rd 
of  October.  Professor  Hayter  Lewis  having  re- 
ceived leave  of  absence,  the  architectural  classes 
will  be  conducted  for  the  session  by  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  BUILDING  TRADES. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of 
oiational  industries  that  their  condition  at  all 
times,  and  especially  contemporaneoasly,  should 
be  well  known.  In  these  civilised  days  people 
have  learned  to  depend  much  more  upon  re- 
cognised authorities  for  their  improvement  and 
benefit  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  world’s 
history,  and  a “ paternal  government”  has  been 
the  arcanum  of  national  prosperity  that  has 
been  through  all  ages  searched  for  in  vain.  Few 
people  have  been  enabled  to  cry,  “ Eureka ! ” 
after  their  long  and  laborious  search,  and  we 
are  sure,  from  what  w6  have  seen  of  the  Musco- 
vite, that  he  cannot  consider  himself  any  more 
snccessfnl  than  the  races  by  whom  be  is 
■surrounded.  Hie  government  is  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  its  ambitious  foreign  policy  of 
estension.  The  bureaucratic  leaders  here  seem 
to  pride  themselves  exclusively  upon  the  foreign 
secrets  with  which  an  expensive  espionage  has 
filled  their  pigeon-holes,  and  every  military  man 
we  have  met  seems  more  delighted  with  his 
topographical  knowledge  of  the  smallest  village 
in  England,  than  with  his  little  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  the  wheat  crops  of  the 
Crimea.  So  it  is  with  every  branch  of  Russian 
trade  and  industry.  We  will  not  vaguely  say 
that  there  is  an  unfortunate  lack  of  industrial 
knowledge  in  Russia,  but  we  can  more  circnm. 
stantially  state  that  the  statistics,  without  a 
knowledge  of  which  no  one  can  even  attempt 
to  improve  the  status  quo  of  native  commerce, 
are  seldom  made  public,  or  even  collected.  Tlie 
blame  for  this  falls  entirely  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  to  some  extent,  it  is  inexplicable. 
It  might  be  understood  very  well  if  Russia 
were  still  under  the  sway  of  the  ambitious 
Nicholas,  but  when  we  consider  that  the  present 
Emperor  has  attempted  to  follow  that  Augustus 
whom  Napoleon  III.  took  for  his  prototype,  we 
are  at  aloss  to  account  forbisphlegmationegligence 
as  to  themainatayof his  empire.  Afewbooks  npon 
Russian  industries  have  been  published  at  long 
intervals,  under  the  auspices  of  some  such  well- 
known  names  as  Tegoborski  and  Schnitzler,  but 
these,  through  other  revolntions  which  are  con- 
tinually being  effected,  have  long  ceased  to  have 
any  value  apart  from  mere  historical  landmarks. 
Once  only,  in  18C9,  the  Government  made  a 
groping  effort  in  its  lethargy,  and  issued  a 
Year-book,  but  this  fitful  exertion  was  doomed 
never  to  be  repeated.  In  describing  the  build- 
ing  trades,  however,  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  amongst  the  msiss  of  private  nub- 
lications  with  which  we  were  favoured  during  the 
existence  of  the  recent  Moscow  Exhibition 
enough  facts  and  statistics  to  give  a very  fair 
idea  of  the  present  condition  of  these  trades; 
but,  besides  this,  the  kindness  of  local  merchants 
has  enabled  us  to  give  domestic  particnlars 
down  to  a much  more  recent  date.  We  shall 
include  under  this  title  stone-quarrying,  lime, 
burning,  cement  manufacture,  gypsum,  tile  and 
brick  burning,  stone-polishing,  sculpture  (as 
distinct  from  statuary),  and  the  manufacture  of 
mosaic  pictures.  Beyond  the  privately  collected 
facts  we  have  been  enabled  to  aocumulate,  there 
are  few  data  in  existence  which  can  be  madense 
of.  This  little  is  comprehended  in  the  following 
statistical  excerpt,  from  the  above-mentioned 
Year-book  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  (1869). 
In  1866  Russia  possessed  eight  alabaster  manu- 
factories, 146  lime-kilns,  3 cement  manufac- 
tories, and  2,127  brick-kilns,  the  total  value 
of  their  annual  produce  being  a little  under 
four  million  roubles. 

The  quarry-stone  used  for  flagstones  and  ordi- 
nary  paving  is,  as  is  very  well  known,  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 
St.  Petersburg  has  to  be  thankful  to  these  re- 
sources  for  all  the  handsome  building  materials 
which  have,  in  recent  years,  so  contributed  to 
the  beauty  of  the  town,  and  especially  the 
fine  granite  pillars  which  ornament  the  incom- 
parable Neva  quays.  The  most  important 
Russian  stone-quarries  exist  in  the  governments 
(i.c.,  provinces)  of  Moscow,  Wologda,  and  Tcher- 
■nigov,  the  products  being  used  principally  for 
architectural  work.  In  the  extensive  marble 
-quarry  of  Mr.  M.  J,  Filatjev,  in  the  village  of 
Pajanka,  near  the  town  of  Podolsk  (gov.  Mos- 
cow), marble  manufactures  of  yellow-grained 
marble  are  annually  produced  to  the  value  of 
30,000  roubles.  These  manufactures  are  of  the 
character  of  table-tops,  steps,  &o.  lu  order  to 
give  some  complete  idea  of  how  this  hnsiness  is 
carried  on,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that 
in  Filatjev’s  quarry  seventy-five  skilled  or  regular 
workmen  are  employed,  as  well  as  an  average  of 


fifty  day  labourers.  Mill-stones  are  principally 
made  in  the  quarries  of  Messrs.  P.  & J.  Guboniu, 
near  the  village  of  Kotelinki  (gov.  Moscow),  and 
of  Messre.A.&  M.  Miklaschevski,  of  Gluchov  (gov. 
Tchernigov),  and  stone  suitable  for  cutting  and 
polishing  for  ultimate  ornamental  uses  is  found 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  quarries  rented  , 
by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  M.  & J.  Latkin,  of  Ust- 
Ssysolsk  (gov.  Wologda).  Here  57,000  roubles 
worth  of  these  species  of  stone  is  annually  pro- 
duoed.  We  have  occasionally  seen  some  very 
beautiful  floor  paving,  and  step  stone,  which 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Reval.  The 
quarries,  however,  do  not  at  all  seem  to  have 
been  explored  as  energetically  as  they  deserve. 
And  this  is  all  the  more  regrettable  be- 
cause tbe  workers  have  not  any  of  the  excuses 
which  hamper  many  other  quarry  proprietors. 
Espeoially  may  we  mention  that  there  is  excellent 
canal  service  and  many  other  means  of  com- 
munication between  this  district  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. As  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  Russian 
capital  consumes  large  quantities  of  the  very 
species  of  stone  in  which  Reval  appears  to  be 
particularly  rich.  These  quarries  are,  we  believe, 
at  the  present  moment  to  be  let.  Marble  quar- 
ries exist  also  in  no  despicable  quantities  in 
Poland,  but  they  also  are  either  not  being  worked, 
or  are  very  lazily  explored.  A species  of  stone 
at  the  present  moment  very  fashionable  here  for 
foundation  stones,  private  pavements,  and  stair- 
cases, is  the  blueish  limestone  for  which  the 
banks  of  the  Ishora  are  famous.  Here,  also,  are 
the  limestone  pits  in  which  most  of  the  lime 
used  for  building  purposes  in  the  large  towns 
is  burnt.  Although  the  lime  is  generally  brought 
to  St.  Petersburg  slaked,  there  are  also  a fbw 
lime  manufacturers  here.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  perhaps  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Strubinski, 
who  produce  annually  about  1,000  cubic  sashes 
of  burnt  and  slaked  lime,  at  about  33  rbs.  per 
sasbe.  Another  large  factory  belongs  to  a Mr. 

J.  Pal.  It  is  established  in  the  village  of  Soboro, 
in  Peterhof  (gov.  St.  Petersburg).  Being  in 
connexion  with  a cement  manufactory  belonging 
to  the  same  gentleman,  it  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance,  the  amount  of  its  annual 
produce  in  burnt  and  nnbnrnt  lime  being  about 
240,000  pouds,  varying  in  price  between  15  and 
27  kops.  per  pond.  In  tbe  same  district,  on 
the  Krassnaja  - Mysa  estate,  is  the  celebrated 
lime  factory  of  Messrs.  D.  & P.  Skvorzov,  who 
employ  80  workmen  to  tarn  oat  annually  350,000 
pouds  of  lime,  worth  approximately  75,000  rbs. 
The  Peterhof  district  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Robscha  are  especially  well  endowed  with  lime- 
stone resources.  There  cau  be  little  doubt  that 
the  lime  manufacture  iu  Russia  is  at  a lamentably 
low  ebb.  In  the  hands  of  energetic  merchants, 
with,  we  will  not  say  a large,  but  an  easily 
available,  capital,  not  only  large  fortunes  could 
be  made  out  of  it,  but  great  benefits  could  be 
rendered  to  the  empire  by  its  proper  and 
systematio  manipulation. 

The  small  limestone  which  is  useless  for  burn- 
ing  purposes  is  very  profitably  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement.  This  industy  has  in 
recent  times  made  great  progress  here,  and  there 
are  a large  number  of  firms  which,  although 
recently  established,  are  making  money  as 
quickly  as  they  can  wish.  Large,  however,  as 
their  produce  is,  it  is  not  at  all  enough  to  cover 
the  ever-increasing  demand,  and  so,  large  quanti- 
ties  of  German  and  English  cement  are  always 
being  imported.  The  only  official  record  we  could 
find  anent  this  industry  (the  Year-book  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  1869)  meotions  that  in 
1866  there  were  three  cement  manufacturers  in 
Russia,  employing  collectively  260  workmen,  who 
produced  121,200  rbs.  worth  of  cement  annually. 
In  juxtaposition  to  these  meagre  statistics  let  us 
place  those  which  were  developed  by  tbe  Exhi- 
bition at  Moscow.  There  alone,  nine  cement 
manufaotarers  exhibited  specimens  of  their  goods. 
Altogether  they  were  then  producing  1,500,000 
ponds  of  cement,  worth  about  381,000  rbs., 
annually,  and  for  this  they  were  employing  722 
workmen.  This,  even  if  we  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  manufacturers  who  did  not 
exhibit,  is  no  mean  improvement  for  six  years. 
Tbe  cements  made  in  Riga  are  usually  considered 
tbe  best  in  the  Russian  market,  Messrs.  K.  & 

K.  Schmidt,  of  Podera — a very  well  - known 
Riga  firm — sell  the  Roman  and  Portland  cements, 
which  they  manufacture  at  25  kops.  per  poud 
of  the  former  and  35  kops.,  for  the  latter.  This 
firm  produces  about  75,000  pouds  per  annum,  and 
in  addition  to  forty-seven  workmen  they  employ 
machinery  of  40.hor8e.power.  Another  species 
of  cement  very  much  in  ose  here  is  the  peculiar 
manufacture  of  a Mr.  Rasohe,  of  the  gov.  St. 


Petersburg.  Of  this  cement,  which  is  called 
after  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  75,000 
barrels,  worth  150,000  rbs.,  are  annually  manu- 
factured with  the  aid  of  200  workmen  and  30- 
horse-power  machinery.  Altogether  the  Rnssian 
cement  mannfacture  has  been  progressing  very 
satisfactorily,  and  it  has  every  prospect  of 
becoming  a very  important,  as  it  is  at  present 
a very  profitable  branch  of  native  industry. 
It  is  a significant  fact  that  the  export 
of  Russian  cement  is  not  entirely  unknown, 
for  in  1868,  187,754  pouds,  worth  35  kops. 
per  poud,  passed  the  European  frontiers  into 
foreign  countries.  This,  of  course,  becomes 
ridiculous  wheu  compared  to  the  import,  which 
in  1868  reached  1,217,271  ponds.,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  very  satisfactory  to  see  that  the 
beginning  is  made  where  so  excellent  a prospect 
is  in  view.  The  cement  industry  must  become 
important,  even  if  it  confines  itself  to  native 
supply. 

A similar  industry  of  no  small  consequence 
is  the  manufacture  of  gypsum,  here  called 
alabaster.  There  are  several  large  factories  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  it  is  burnt  ont  of  the 
natural  gypseous  stone.  At  Duuhof,  on  the 
Diina,  near  Riga,  there  are  large  deposits  of  this 
stone  J and  from  the  quarries  of  Messrs.  C.  F. 
Gerike&  Co., of  this  locality,  between  600,000  and 
660,000  pouds  of  gypseous  stone  are  annually 
turned  out.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Peypusseea 
the  stone  is  also  found,  but  only  in  very  thin 
strata,  and  of  by  no  means  good  quality.  The 
principal  manufacturers  of  gypsum  are  estab- 
lished in  St.  Petersburg.  The  most  important 
is  Messrs  Gerike  & Co.,  who,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  possess  their  own  quarries  at  Diinhof. 
The  factory  was  established  in  1847  j it  contains 
fourteen  large  kilns,  especially  constructed  by 
the  firm,  and  produces  annually  250,000  pouds  of 
gypsum,  which  is  sold  at  prices  varying  between 
15  and  27  kops  per  poud.  Messrs.  Gerike  & 
Co.  employ  thirty  workmen  and  a steam  engine 
of  thirty-five  hors©  power.  After  theirs  in  im- 
portance  we  may  quote  the  factory  of  Mr.  Julias 
Balzer,  in  which  35,000  rbs.  worth  of  gypsum  is 
manufactured  every  year.  Besides  these  there 
are  many  manufacturers,  but  of  them  we  know 
nothing  except  that  in  everything  they  are 
subordinate  to  the*  two  we  have  mentioned. 
There  are  also  several  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  bub  of  these  little  is  known.  The 
manufacturers  of  alabaster  figures  and  orna- 
ments burn  and  paint  their  gypsum  themselves. 
The  latter  they  generally  do  very  artistically. 
By  far  the  largest  quantity  of  all  the  gypsum 
produced  is  used  for  stucco-work  in  buildings. 

We  now  come  to  a building-trade  which  is  un- 
fortunately  not  so  important  in  Russia  as  it 
ought  to  be,  comparatively  with  the  vastness  of 
the  empire  : this  is  tbe  brick  and  tile  manufac- 
ture. The  large  wholesale  brick-kilns  are  con- 
centrated  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all 
such  large  towns  as  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  in 
which  brick  buildings  preponderate,  and  are  on 
the  increase.  In  the  country  and  the  smaller 
towns  wooden  bnildings  are  still  in  a large 
majority,  notwithstanding  their  combustibility. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are  pre- 
ferred to  buildings  of  brick  or  stone ; for,  since 
the  emancipation,  many  a quondam  serf  has  been 
obliged  to  build  his  own  bouse,  and  to  him  money 
has  been  an  object  of  great  consideration.  That 
the  necessity  should  exist  for  the  erection  of 
wooden  buildings  is  very  much  to  be  regretted, 
as,  in  consequence,  probably  more  numerous  and 
serions  conflagrations  occur  in  Russia  than  in  any 
other  country.  Often  a stray  spark  from  the 
rude  firing-means  of  the  humble  peasant  will 
develop  into  a raging  fire  which  will  carry  off 
whole  villages,  and  efface  every  vestige  of 
civilisation  from  an  entire  district.  Tile  manu- 
factories exist  in  Russia  in  a comparatively  small 
number,  as  in  the  towns  tbe  houses  are  usually 
roofed  with  iron,  and  in  the  country  with  wood, 
if  not  with  humbler  materials.  Almost  the  only 
districts  in  which  tiles  are  manufactured  and 
used  are  some  of  the  Baltic  and  Silesian  pro- 
vinces. In  all  the  large  towns  of  Ruifsia — as 
if  in  irony  of  the  ill-luck  of  tbe  villages — a pre- 
ponderance  of  fire-proof  bricks  is  used.  Of 
these  there  are  numerous  manufacturers,  the 
best  known  of  which  are  probably  Messrs.  K.  A. 
Ljaschkov,  of  Sohitomer,  E.  A.  Jansen,  of  Peters- 
burg, and  Efimov  & Ssoboljev,  of  Slavjanko,  on 
the  Neva.  Ordinary  wall-bricks  are  made  in 
the  largest  quantities  by  Mr.  S.  Rosterjajev 
(gov.  St.  Petersburg),  and  Messrs.  Plater, 
Starschinski  & Schutsebuk  (gov.  Warsaw). 
The  former  produces  annually  about  8 000,000 
bricks,  worth  about  90,000  roubles,  employing 
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or  this  mannfactare  twelve  kilns,  fifteen  ma- 
chineB  worked  by  horses,  and  500  workmen. 
The  latter  mannfactnre  bricks  to  the  value  of 
80,000  roubles,  but  almost  entii-ely  by  steam 
power.  They  use  only  one  kiln  ; that  is  to  Bay, 
the  kiln  of  Hoffman’s  system.  We  make  especial 
mention  of  this  factory,  because  we  do  not 
believe  there  are  many  Raesian  firms  in  any 
branch  of  industry  Bofficiently  enterprising  to 
introduce  new  and  economising — albeit  expensive 
in  cost — apparatus.  Hoffmann’s  apparatus  costs 
about  15,000  roubles  5 but,  as  an  economiser  of 
fuel,  it  would  be  invaluable  in  the  south  of 
Eusaia,  where  fuel  (especially  wood)  is  by  no 
means  plentiful.  The  most  important  manufac- 
turers of  clay  piping,  conpling.boxes,  mould, 
bricks,  &c.,  are  Messrs.  J,  Schabasebjev,  of  Tver. 

With  respect  to  the  more  artistic  departments 
of  the  bnilding  trades,  their  condition  in  Russia 
is  somewhat  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  de. 
partments  already  described.  This  is  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  urban  Russian. 
Many  superfioial  observers  might  imagine,  from 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
old  and  new  metropolis,  that  they  were  fair 
criterions  of  national  taste,  and  ergo,  they  would 
judge  Muscovite  oivilieaticn  very  favourably. 
Much  as  we  are  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  this 
conclusion,  we  must  protest  against  the  reliability 
of  its  premises.  Civilisation  need  not  necessarily 
be  built  on  a foundation  of  faultless  msthetics, 
whilst  it  must  at  any  rate  have  a strong  basis  of 
practical  science.  Russian  taste  is  not  the  pure 
development  of  long  ages  of  artistic  teaching, 
bnt  it  really  is  nothing  more  than  an  exaggera- 
tion of  that  Bentiment  which  makes  the  eyes  of 
the  naked  blackamoor  twinkle  when  he  sees 
parti-coloured  veetroentB  and  brightly  painted 
beads.  The  civili.^eil  RusBiana  of  the  present  day 
look  upon  the  artiatio  in  ornament  more  aa  an 
adjunct  of  the  luxury  they  love  so  well,  than  in 
any  way  as  an  embodiment  of  that  absorbing 
ideal  which  is  so  much  to  the  entbuBiastic  artist. 
And  consequently,  their  realisations  are  as  false 
as  their  perceptions  are  incorrect.  Much  as 
Russian  taste  is  now  being  purified  by  the 
teachings  of  foreign  masters,  and  the  imbibing 
of  foreign  theories,  there  is  still  a great  'penchant 
for  everything  tawdry  and  overloaded  with 
ornament,  whilst  the  beauty  of  strict  simplicity 
seems  far  from  being  properly  appreciated.  This 
may  be  seen  everywhere  in  Russian  public  and 
domestic  life, — from  architecture  and  fnrnitnre 
down  to  the  most  minute  chimney-piece  orna- 
ment. With  this  predilection  for  ornament,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  State  aid  should  be  given  to 
the  development  of  art  studies,  and  that  the  in- 
dustries  we  are  about  to  discuss  ehould  be  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  But  this  State  aid  is 
founded  upon  no  pnrely  artistic  or  economical 
ideas.  It  is  fostered — we  will  not  say  to  the  detri. 
meet — bub  to  the  neglect  of  more  necessary 
and  practical  seienoee,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Russian  politicsagreatdeal  of  domesticlegialation 
is  shelved  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  diplomacy. 

The  exhibits  at  Moscow  of  the  results  of  stone- 
cutting  and  polishing  were  very  fair  examples  of 
the  stage  which  these  arts  have  reached  in  Russia. 
They  were  almost  all, speaking  in  a strictly  indus- 
trial sense — of  great  beauty  and  elaborate  work, 
manship.  In  fact,  everywhere  could  be  seen,  in 
contradistinction  to  other  industries,  how  influen- 
tial  the  state  factories  at  Ekaterinburg  and  the 
Imperial  Kolivan  factory  in  the  gov.  Tomsk  were 
in  promoting  the  welfare  and  extension  of  these 
artistic  industries.  Prices,  as  may  be  imagined, 
were,  and  still  are,  very  high.  A large  oval 
dish,  of  wonderful  beauty  and  faultless  out, 
made  out  of  the  rare  orlet — a mineral  which 
has  recently  been  found  in  comparatively  large 
quantities,  but  which  seldom  appears  in  large 
blocks — was  marked  37,873  rbs.  The  exhibits 
of  the  Ekaterinburg  Institute  were  all  of  fault- 
less workmanship  and  magnificent  material, 
the  vases  of  agate,  rhodonite,  nephrite,  jasper, 
and  orlet,  varying  in  price  between  200  rbs.  and 
5,400  rbs.  Not  only  these  vases,  bat  the  smaller 
and  cheaper  goods,  such  as  ash-trays,  letter- 
weights,  and  desk  fnrnitnre  of  the  same  ma- 
terials,  as  well  as  of  red  porphyry  and  aven. 
turine,  were  all  finished  with  the  same  excellent 
care  in  detail.  Their  high  prices,  however, 
render  them  inaccessible  except  to  the  rich. 
The  Ekaterinburg  Stone  Cutting  and  Polishing 
Works  were  established  in  1765,  and  they  now 
employ  fifty  workmen.  The  publications  of  the 
executive  of  this  factory  estimate  the  value  of 
the  annual  production  at  23,000  rbs.,  an  amount 
which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prices  we 
have  just  quoted,  even  if  we  assume  that  a year 
is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  each  large 


vase.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Kolivan 
Factory.  It  was  established  in  1787 ; it  now 
employs  fifty  workmen,  and  its  annual  turn- 
overis  estimated  at  IS.OOOrhs.  Weeannot  explain 
these  statistics  at  all.  It  is  probable  that  the 
work  may  take  longer  than  we  imagined,  because 
we  know  that  the  profits  charged  are  enormous, 
having  no  perceptible  connexion  whatever  with 
the  intrinsic  value  of  material  or  workmanship. 
The  exhibits  of  the  Kolivan  Institute  at  the 
Moscow  Exhibition  were  very  fine.  A set  of 
vases  of  greyish  violet  porphyry  (794  rbs.  each) 
were  as  mnch  distinguished  by  the  excellence 
of  the  material  and  the  beauty  of  the  workman- 
ship  as  by  the  simplicity  and  symmetry  of  the 
designs.  Another  exhibit — a large  chimney- 
piece  of  sea-green  jasper  (10,759  rbs.) — was  really 
a wonderful  chef  rVesuvre  of  the  art  of  stone- 
cutting.  Theimpnlse  which  State  interference 
has  given  to  the  stone-nutting  and  polishing 
industries  in  Russia  has  resulted  in  a somewhat 
numerous  and  prosperous  class  of  private  manu- 
factorers.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Eka. 
terinburg,  and  other  districts  of  the  Ural 
countries,  and  Siberia.  In  more  recent  times  it 
has  extended  as  far  as  St.  Petersburg,  and  we 
have  now  here  several  malachite  and  lapis- 
lazuli  polishing  works  of  great  importance. 
About  the  most  important  private  provincial 
manufacturer  is  Stebakov,  of  Ilkaterinburg.  He 
has  employed  the  stone-polishing  processes  for 
the  production  of  small  hosts,  and  the  four  that 
he  exhibited  at  Moscow, — of  the  Emperor,  the 
Empress,  the  Monk  Vladimir,  and  Jermak,  the 
conqueror  of  Siberia, — were  very  successful 
specimens.  Tbe  prices  were  between  -400  and 
1000  ronblea.  His  letter-weights  and  fruits,  cut 
out  of  the  stones  suitable  in  colour  for  their 
natural  representation,  and  mounted  on  blocks 
of  jasper  and  porphyry, are  farsuperior  to  those 
of  the  Imperial  factories;  and  his  seals  of 
smoky  topaz,  mountain  crystal,  orlet,  and  other 
minerals,  are  of  exquisite  material  and  finish. 
Stebakov’s  factory  was  established  in  1815;  it 
employs  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  work- 
men, and  its  annual  produce  averages  a value  of 
30,000  roubles.  The  manufacture  of  malachite 
and  lapis-lazulite  goods  is  carried  on  in  a more 
wholesalemanoerin  St.  Petersburg.  Infant,  there 
are  two  firms  established  here,  — Messrs.  J. 
Spohrhase  & Co.  & K.  Hossreich  & Co., — which 
are  well  known  all  over  the  world.  Before  we 
proceed  to  describe  the  works  of  these  two  manu- 
facturers, be  it  observed  that  only  small  mala- 
chite work,  such  as  earrings,  brooches,  studs,  &o., 
is  cut  oat  of  the  solid  material.  Even  if,  aa  is 
sometimes  the  case,  malachite  blocks  of  large 
size  are  found,  they  are  never  so  solid  through, 
out  that  vases  can  be  wholly  cut  oat  of  them. 
Besides  this,  it  would  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, pay,  for  it  would  require  a superhuman 
mineralogical  knowledge  and  manual  dexterity 
to  evade  the  rich  complications  of  flaws  and 
cross-graius  which  ebaraotense  malachite  en 
hloc.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  invariably  used  in 
small  pieces, — for  small  work  in  the  solid,  for 
large  as  a kind  of  veneer-mosaic.  For  the  latter 
tbe  malachite  is  cut  into  layers,  of  tbicknesees 
varying  according  to  the  capacities  of  the  blocks. 
These  are  placed  upon  the  object  they  are 
intended  to  ornament,  and  then  cemented  with 
malachite  powder  or  green-coloured  masticb. 
The  most  difficult  work  consists  in  adapting 
the  malachite  veneer  to  bent  ornaments.  That 
department  of  work  in  which  the  most  artistic 
care  is  exercised  is  tbe  selection  of  suitable  layers, 
so  that  when  p'aced  together  they  will  have  tbe 
appparancB  of  one  undivided  block,  with  a 
richly-continuoDS  and  apparently  natural  grain. 
The  process  of  fitting  small  pieces  of  malachite 
in  this  manner  is  not  only  one  of  great  difficulty, 
but  it  requires  extraordinary  accuracy  and 
experience.  Spohrhase,  whose  manufactures 
have  a European  reputation,  only  produces 
such  large-sized  goods  as  tables,  vases,  clooks, 
gaseliers,  and  chandeliers.  Besides  this  he  does 
a large  trade  in  lapis-lazuli  and  also  articles  de 
luxe  of  email  bulk.  Amongst  his  exhibits  at  the 
Moscow  Exhibition  was  a block  of  malachite 
weighing  47J  ponds,  and  which,  notwithstanr^ing 
its  size,  was  worthless  except  for  veneer  and  small 
work.  Spohrhase  employe  thirty.five  workmen, 
and  turns  out  annually  75,000  rbs.  worth  of 
goods,  which  are  sent  all  over  Europe  and 
America.  Hossreich  has  a similar  business,  but 
it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a maun- 
factory  of  ornaments  than  of  necessaries  for  tbe 
building  trades.  The  art  of  veneering  any 
rounded  substance  is  understood  in  Hosereioh’s 
establishment  to  an  exquisite  extent.  His 
personnel  consists  of  forty  workmen,  producing 


40,000  rbs.  worth  of  stone  ornaments  per  annum. 
Besides  these  houses,  there  are  many  workin'^ 
jewellers  in  St.  Petersburg  who  work  up  a 
great  deal  of  malachite  into  hijoute'rie.  In 
the  manufacture  of  all  large  malachite  goods 
the  Russiau  industries  are  far  superior  to 
the  foreign,  but  the  latter  excel  in  both  the 
excellence  and  the  lowness  of  price  of  their 
malachite  small  ware.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  the  Russian  workman,  although  most 
versatile,  does  not  excel  in  skill,  and  if  he  does 
turn  out  anything  fine  a price  is  asked  for  it  ont 
of  all  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  value.  Con- 
sidering that  malachite  workers  all  over  Europe 
i procure  their  raw  material  -"iouch  oftener  from 
Russia  than  Australia,  it  is  presumable  that  with 
tbe  spread  of  technical  education  the  Russians 
will  find  it  easy  to  keep  the  entire  trade  in  their 
hands.  Spbbrhase,a8we  have  before  observed,  ex- 
ports in  large  quantities,  and  that  is  principally 
because  he  has  a reputation  not  at  all  controlled  by 
prices.  He  uses,  like  all  the  better-class  of  stone 
cutters  and  polishers,  Demidoff  malachite,  which 
here  in  St.  Petersburg  costs,  warehoused,  between 
120  and  180  rbs.  per  poud.  It  is  a pity  that  work- 
ing in  malachite  is  not  more  developed  in  England. 
It  would  do  a great  deal  of  good.  In  buying 
from  Russia  you  have  to  pay  preposterous  prices, 
whilst  you  have  artisans  much  cleverer  than  it 
has  ever  been  our  lot  to  observe  here,  and  yon 
can  import  malachite  from  Russia  at  reasonable 
prices.  It  is  not  likely  that  tbe  malachite  in- 
industries will  ever  become  great  sooreca  of 
national  prosperity  ; but,  as  we  have  said  before, 
some  discretion  in  price  might  so  act  that 
Russia  would  enjoy  a monopoly  of  the  trade  for 
many  years  to  come. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  altogether 
without  saying  something  of  sculpture.  We  are 
unfortunately  unable  to  say  anything  on  this 
subject  except  from  wbat  was  seen  at  the 
Moscow  Exhibition.  The  materials  vphiob  are 
principally  used  are  marble  and  granite,  tbe 
former,  in  a great  measure,  for  chimney-pieces, 
washhand-etands,  pedestals,  and  gravestones ; 
and  the  latter  for  gravestones,  steps,  and 
balusters.  At  the  Exhibition  the  principal 
style  of  sculpture  was  in  the  shape  of  chimney, 
pieces.  Some  were  very  beautiful.  One,  in 
particular,  in  black  Belgian  marble,  after  a 
design  of  the  architect  Schreiber,  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Botta,  Bros.,  of  St.  Petersbui^.  A 
rich  choice  of  goods  was  found  amongst  the 
exhibits  of  Messrs.  Maderin  & Eudgia,  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Two  ohimney-pieces  in  white,  and 
one  in  black,  marble,  ornamented  in  the  style  of 
Louis  XVI.,  attracted  much  attention.  Their 
prices  varied  between  350  and  1,400  roubles. 
The  workshops  of  this  firm,  established  in  1810, 
employ  sixty  workmen,  and  produce  50,000  rbs. 
worth  of  goods  annually.  Grave  monuments 
are  sculptured  principally  in  the  workshops  of 
Ehrenberg,  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  employs 
sixty  workmen,  but  only  turns  over  25,000  rbs. 
every  year.  Russian  scnlptnre  is  rapidly  be- 
coming an  important  industry;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  however  industrial  it  may  become,  it 
will  largely  use  the  aids  of  artistic  studies. 
Another  branch  of  tbe  building  trades  \^hich  has 
the  advantage  of  State  aid  is  tbe  manufacture  of 
mosaic  pictures,  This  industry  is  in  Russia 
more  important  than  in  any  other  coantry  of 
Europe,  because  mosaic  work  is  still  very  much 
used  for  the  ornamentation  of  Russian  churches, 
and  especially  for  altar  piotares  ; whilst  in  other 
countries  the  use  of  mosaics  for  churches  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Tbe  Imperial  Academy  of 
Arts  at  St.  Petersburg  owns  a small  factory 
itself,  which  is  occupied  in  the  production  of  all 
those  differently  shaped  and  coloured  stones  and 
glasses  of  which  mosaic  pictures  axe  formed. 
Tbe  productions  of  this  institution,  which  was 
established  in  1851,  are  very  fine.  Altogether, 
the  Russian  building  trade  is  in  its  infancy, 
and,  like  everything  else  of  an  immature  age, 
it  is  liable  to  drawbacks,  weaknesses,  and  errors. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Russian  systems 
will  be  altogether  revolutionised ; and  then, 
when  Government  and  people  walk  band  in 
band,  with  no  ulterior  object  in  view  than  the 
practical  good  of  the  country,  all  those  industries 
which  are  founded  upon  its  natural  resources 
will  rise  and  flourish. 

St.  Petersburg. 


Salisbury  Cathedral. — It  has  been  decided 
to  re-open  the  choir  of  this  cathedral  on  Wednes- 
day, the  IsC  of  November  (All  Saints’  Day),  tho 
Work  of  restoration  and  refitting  being  in  course 
of  completion. 


Sept.  23,  1876.1 
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HOW  THE  MOSQUE  GREW. 

Noiv  that  “Eastern,” — to  nse  that  most  com- 
prehensive  word, — matters  are  so  maoh  and  pain, 
fully, in  more  senses  than  one,  in  the  world’s  eye,  it 
may  be  opportune  to  glance  at  one  or  two  things 
which  the  Oriental  man  has  done  and  is  yet  doing 
well.  So  mnch  has  been  said  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
abont  the  East,  from  the  earliest  ot  recorded 
times,  down  to  the  modern  “Tancred,”  that  there 
would  hardly  seem  to  be  anything  more  left  to 
say.  But,  truth  to  tell,  there  is  very  much  to  be 
said  and  to  be  yet  thought  over  before  the 
subjeot  is  rightly  understood,  to  say  nothing  of 
exhausted.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  know 
when  to  stop,  but  where  best  to  begin,  so  really 
■new  is  the  subject,  if  there  be  anything  true  at 
all  in  the  most  recent  utterances  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  it,  after  years  of  personal 
looking  at  and  experience.  We  know  of  but 
few  things  indeed  stranger  to  very  many  than 
these  Eastern  matters.  No  one  can  hope  to 
thoroughly  understand  that  Eastern  volume,  the 
Bible,  says  an  accomplished  lady,  till  he  or  she 
“ has  lived  for  some  years  in  an  Eastern  country 
and  among  Easterns  ” and  their  surroundings. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth  that  the 
more  we  really  know  abont  it,  the  more  there  is 
yet  to  be  known,  and  the  circle  expands  as  we  go 
on.  We  must  needs  confine  our  hasty  thoughts 
here  to  matters  artistic  and  architectural,  with 
but  a note  here  and  there  to  further  illustrate 
these. 

It  is  really  surprising  to  note  how  little  we 
know  in  detail,  and  mode  of  special  construction, 
of  Eastern  architecture.  Here,  with  us,  all  to  a 
certain  extent  is  plain  ; and  we  know  how  a 
building  is  “ designed,”  and  how  it  is  brought 
into  existence  and  completed;  andean  refer,  if 
need  be,  to  the  “precedent"  it  is  commonly 
drawn  from.  But  in  a far-away  Oriental  town, 
all  these  conditions  so  necessary  here,  are  absent, 
and  a something  else  must  needs  take  the  place 
of  them.  What  is  a common  living-house  in 
Delhi,  or  Morocco,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Damascus  ? 
What  sort  of  building  is  an  Oriental  inn  ? What 
is  a mosque,  and  what  its  surroundings  and  uses, 
special  and  particnlar  ? Things  of  note  these, 
and  well  worth  the  looking  at,  and  into,  for  they 
tell  of  matters  and  ways  as  old  as  the  historic 
world  itself.  We  are,  it  most  be  confessed,  a 
good  deal  at  a loss  for  evidence  in  detail  of  the 
very  things  which  would  throw  light  on  these 
problems.  They  are  things  which  but  few 
travellers,  even  with  art  proclivities,  care  much 
to  go  into.  Bishop  Heber,  a kindly  and  observing 
man,  complains  a good  deal  of  the  narrowness 
and  inconvenience  to  him  of  the  streets  and  ways 
up  and  down  which  he  was  compelled  to  go  in 
his  Indian  mission  journeys.  But  it  was  in  these 
very  narrow  ways  that  he  found  so  much  to 
interest  and  instruct  him ; so  much  so  that  he 
could  hardly  bring  himself  to  wish  they  were 
otherwise  ! In  some  narrow  way  wherein  the 
houses  or  huts  on  either  side  of  it  could  be  touched 
by  the  outstretched  hands  at  the  same  time,  he 
not  unfreqnently  came  across  the  entrance, 
ruined  though  it  might  be,  of  some  small  temple 
or  other  building,  of  such  marked  beauty  and 
refinement  of  detail,  that  he  conld  bat  pause  to 
look  at  and  make  note  of  it,  the  meanness  of  tbe 
materials,  (common  brickwork  and  plaster), 
notwithstanding, — the  beanty  of  the  “ hand, 
work"  and  the  delicacy  of  the  design  quite  cap- 
tivating him,  in  spite  of  all  inconveniences,  and 
even  “ horrors,”  all  abont  it.  One  or  two  be 
specially  notes  in  Delhi  and  Benares.  He  more 
than  admired  the  way  in  which  very  small 
buildings  made  up  for  their  want  of  large  dimen- 
sions by  the  elaborate  beauty  of  their  details,  and 
by  the  advantage,  so  cleverly  taken,  of  position. 
There  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  a whole  world 
of  art  and  architectural  thought  to  be  met  with 
in  these  Eastern  cities  hitherto  unnoticed,  and 
we  might  well  look  to  it  while  there  is  yet  time, 
and  before  it  altogether  disappears.  The  India 
Office  might  do  much  at  but  little  coat.  We 
could  well  point  to  many  things  in  detail  if  ooca- 
sion  called  for  it.  It  is  not  here  and  there  only, 
but  all  over  the  Eastern  world  that  suob  are  to 
to  be  met  with,  and  not  only  in  public  and  well- 
known  buildings, — world-famous  not  a few  of 
them  ; but  in  smaller  and  more  out-of-the-way 
localities : in  buildings  hidden  away  almost  in 
the  narrower  ways  and  in  the  darkened  courts  of 
the  Oriental  cities  and  lesser  towns.  We  may 
note  here  that  if  the  Eastern  man,  as  an  artist- 
workman,  be  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  scone 
and  marble  cutting,  not  less  so  is  he  in 
his  manipulation  of  common  plaster, — com. 
tnonnesB  of  material  does  nob  stay  bis  hand. 


Among  those  many  buildings,  of  which  we  know 
really  so  little,  which  go  to  make  up  an  Oriental 
town,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  and  excep- 
tional  in  character  than  a mosque.  What  is  a 
mosque?  It  would  seem  a little  strange,  con- 
sidering  its  importance  in  Eastern  life,  and  the 
place  it  holds  in  it,  how  little  there  is  in  the 
“ illustrative  ” and  architectural  way  to  be  met 
with  abont  it.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  one  ot  these  buildings.  The 
leading  idea  or  plan  being  pretty  mnch  tbe 
same  all  the  Eastern  world  over,  mosques  differ- 
ing only  in  size,  and  in  elaborateness,  more  or 
less,  of  detail  and  costliness.  It  is  very  simple 
on  plan, — a simple  square  or  parallelogram, — 
and  in  size  from  a few  feet  across,  as  email,  at 
times,  as  12  ft.,  to  300  ft.  to  400  ft.  square. 
Most  commonly,  though  not  always,  a mosque 
of  any  size, — the  larger  ones  especially, — con- 
sists of  an  open  court,  with  a fountain  in  tbe 
centre  of  it ; and  round  this  court  the  mosque 
proper  is  built,  consisting  simply  of  a covered-in 
building,  or  “ porticoes,”  supported  by  columns, 
indeed,  not  a little  like  an  old-fashioned  inn- 
yard,  the  covered  buildings,  or  porticoes,  being 
open  to  the  inner  court-yard,  or  central  space, 
round  which  they  are  built.  One  of  these, — that 
in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  to  which  the  wor- 
shipper turns, — is  usually  deeper  thau  the  other 
three,  and  contains  the  “furniture”  of  the 
sacred  structure.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  a building 
of  this  kind  is  simplicity  itself,  for  a common 
room  may  become  a mosque  with  a little  adap- 
tation; and,  indeed,  it  does  not  differ  in  plan 
from  an  ordinary  Eastern  house.  Supposing, 
therefore,  to  take  a general  idea,  three  of  the 
covered-in  sides  to  be  supported  by  a single 
range  of  columns  and  outer  wall,  the  fourth  side, 
being  deeper,  would  have  a double  or  triple 
row;  and  these,  with  a tower  or  “minaret”  in 
one  corner,  would  make  up  the  building.  This 
arrangement'admits  of  any  amount  of  extension 
and  degree  of  costliness.  Some  of  the  larger 
mosques  have  from  300  to  4-00  columns,  as  re- 
ported  by  Dr.  Bartle.  One  side  or  end, — as  we 
have  said,  that  pointing  to  Mecca,  more  correctly 
written  “Mekker”, — contains,  first,  in  its  end 
wall,  the  “Mebrab,"  or  niche,  which  marks 
always  the  direction  of  Mecca,  and  to  this  the 
congregation  turn  during  prayer,  or  while  the 
Koran  is  being  read,  or  rather  chanted,  in  a 
quite  peculiar  manner.  This  Mehrab  is  most 
elaborately  ornamented  at  times. 

To  the  right  of  this  niche  is  the  Nimbar,  or 
pulpit,  with  some  peculiarities  of  construction, 
but  used  for  the  purpose  indicated  by  the  name. 
So  far  the  “ furniture  ” is  simple  enough,  but 
opposite  to  tbe  Mehrab,  or  niche,  and  in  the 
centre,  or  forepart  of  the  end  portico,  there  is, 
at  least  in  all  the  larger  mosques,  a platform 
supported  by  slender  columns  and  railed  in  by  a 
low  parapet,  and  from  which  a portion  of  the 
mosque  service  is  repeated,  as  by  a choir.  It 
may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  get  at  the  precise 
origin  of  this  chanting-desk,  which  might  lead 
to  much  else  that  is  a little  obscure,  but  it  has 
a prototype  in  the  “ reading-desk”  of  the  syua- 
gogue.  By  tbe  side  of  this  platform,  or  in  front 
of  it,  are  one,  and  sometimes  two,  seats  or  chairs, 
with  low  desks  in  front  of  them,  from  which  a 
chapter  is  read  from  the  Koran  to  the  assembled 
congregation.  The  walls  of  a mosqueare  usually 
quite  plain  and  unornamented,  but  in  some  of 
them  a long  frieze,  or  panel,  runs  round  the  end 
wall  of  the  bnilding,  filled  with  texts  from  the 
Koran,  written  in  long  and  bold  letters,  always 
admirably  executed,  and  which  have  a striking 
effect,  and  not  a little  appropriate,  and  to  the 
purpose.  This  writing  on  the  wall  might,  per. 
baps,  be  imitated  elsewhere  with  some  advan- 
tage. Tbe  pavement  of  atone  or  marble  is 
covered  with  matting,  and  at  times  with  costly 
carpets.  No  distinction  whatever  is  made ; 
wealth  and  poverty  would  seem  here,  at  least,  to 
be  on  a level.  Nothing,  as  we  have  said,  can 
possibly  be  simpler  in  idea  than  a mosque  ; and 
' certainly  the  main  purpose  of  it,  whatever  its 
shortcomings,  is  not  less  so.  The  domes,  which 
form  so  conspicuous  a feature  in  tbe  view  of  an 
Oriental  oity  — as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  the 
minarets  themselves  — are  striking  parts  of 
mosque  architecture.  The  angles  where  the 
porticoes  meet,  and  the  apace  before  the  niche, 
and  sometimes,  indeed,  tbe  whole  length  of  an 
arcade  or  aisle,  is  roofed  over  by  a sucoession  of 
small  domes.  Many  mosques  are  wholly  covered 
in,  the  smaller  ones  especially  ; and  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  all  the  interest,  even  arohitec- 
turally,  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  larger  and  more 
imposing  structures,  for  many  of  tbe  most  rude 
in  construction— as  in  out-of-the-way  Africa — 


are  full  of  strange  conceits,  and  simple  and 
primitive  dignity.  Carried  back  e^en  farther 
than  we  have  done  above,  the  origin  of  the 
mosque  will  be  found  in  a short  piece  of  walling 
to  mark  the  direction  of  Mecca. 

We  might  now  go  into  almost  any  amount  of 
detail,  and  take  note  of  things  from  which  some 
novel  modes  of  work  might  be  hinted  at,  but 
must  needs  forbear.  Bub  we  must  not  forget 
the  “ minaret,”  an  essential  item  in  mosque 
architecture.  The  minaret,  or,  more  nearly  to 
the  Arabic  “ Mad’neh,”  is  to  a mosque  what  a 
tower  and  spire  are  to  a ohuroh.  Theohuroh-bell 
calls  to  church;  the  mueddin,  or  orier,  from  tbe 
mosque  minaret  calls  to  prayer  in  a yet  more 
striking  and  instructive  way.  At  sunset,  at 
nightfall,  a little  after  midnight,  an  hour  before 
daybreak,  at  daybreak,  at  noon,  and  afternoon, 
are  these  “calls”  made.  The  “adan,”or  call 
to  prayef,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
poetic  of  acts  done  under  tbe  sun  in  these  some- 
what prosy  days.  It  was  the  happiest  thought 
of  the  founder  of  El  Islam.  It  built  the  charac- 
teristic minaret,  and  made  of  all  Eastern  cibies 
a stone,  or  brick,  or  even  plaster  dream,  and 
what  is  lacking,  if  anything,  in  the  material 
beauty  and  pioturesqueness  of  the  structure,  is 
made  up,  and  more,  by  the  use  it  subserves.  As 
the  son  sets  and  rises,  and  in  the  darkness  and 
stillness  of  night,  there  always  comes  at  stated 
times  from  those  minarets  the  “call  to  prayer.” 
None  who  can  hear  can  mistake  it.  The 
“ criers  ” are  chosen  for  the  strength  and  clear- 
ness and  sonorousness  of  their  voices,  and  “ Alla 
hu  akbar,”  “ God  is  most  Great"  ; “There  is  no 
deity  but  God";  and  tbe  invitation,  “Come  to 
Prayer,  Come  to  Security,”  and  specially  in  the 
stillness  of  night, — “ Prayer  is  better  than 
sleep,” — tell  the  simple  and  yet  living  faith  of 
those  who  build  for  utility  as  well  as  for  beauty  ! 


EARL  SPENCER’S  PICTURES  AT 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  rooms  left  vacant  by  the  transference  to 
Trafalgar-squaro  of  that  portion  of  the  National 
Collection  which  was  at  the  South  Kensingtou 
Museum  are  for  the  present  occupied  by  the 
interesting  collection  of  pictures,  chiefly  por- 
traits,  lent  by  Earl  Spencer.  Some  of  them  are 
generally  known  through  their  having  been  seen 
at  different  temporary  loan  exhibitions  of  late 
years,  but  their  interest  is  tbe  greater  for  the 
opportunity  of  comparison  affoi-ded  by  seeing 
them  together  here.  A special  point  in  the 
collection  consists  in  the  juxtaposition  of  a good 
many  portraits  of  eminent  painters  executed  by 
their  own  hands.  Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  of  Murillo,  who  is  repre- 
sented looking  from  an  oval  frame  or  border, 
painted  to  resemble  stonework,  and  on  the 
margin  of  which  one  baud  rests.  The  painter’s 
broad  square  countenance,  rendered  more  mas- 
sive in  appearance  by  the  thickiah  loose  hair 
which  stands  out  on  either  side  of  it,  rather 
recalls  tbe  physiognomy  of  a certain  great 
pianist,  who  was  one  of  the  lions  of  tbe  recent 
season ; tbe  force  and  character  displaced  in  it 
are  of  a nature  different  from  what  one  would 
associate  with  tbe  artist’s  works.  Beneath  the 
painted  frame  we  read  on  a label  the  inscription, 
“ Bari.  Murillo,  seipsum  depingens  pro  filiorum 
votis  ac  precibus  explendis  ’’  (“  painting  himself 
in  fulfilment  of  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  his 
children”).  There  is  no  pretence  or  littleness 
about  the  work,  though  it  has  not  the  rugged 
power  displayed  by  Velasquez  in  portraiture. 
Cuyp’s  likeness  of  himself,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  hangs  near,  is  that  of  a rather  fine- 
gentleman  painter,  in  an  “ attitude,”  with  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  a tall  hat  on  his 
head.  Sofonisba  Anguisciola,  whose  portrait 
hangs  next  to  his,  should  have  been  a 
woman  of  considerable  power  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  if  her  countenance  is  any 
indication  of  her  character ; she  plays  on  a spinet, 
turning,  however,  from  it  toward  tbe  spectator: 
one  wonders  if  it  were  as  a foil  to  her  own  counten- 
ance that  she  put  in  that  of  the  ugly  shrivelled 
woman  who  stands  in  tbe  background.  Bordone 
and  his  mistress,  that  type  of  the  full-blown 
Italian  woman  whom  Browning  is  fond  of  de- 
scribing,  and  who  appears  so  frequently  in  this 
artist’s  pictures,  form  a portrait  group  which  is 
interesting  rather  from  the  good  looks  of  the  pair 
than  from  any  individuality  of  character.  The 
reverse  precisely  is  the  case  with  Rembrandt’s 
portrait  of  himself  when  young.  He  represents 

1 himself,  with  perfect  frankness,  as  a very  ugly, 
Bulky-looking  young  fellow,  with  a face  full  of 
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flharacter,  thin,  with  projecting  lips ; a red 
tarban  and  a dirty-green  robe : altogether  he  is 
no  attractive  person  outwardly,  save  in  virtue  of 
his  marked  individuality.  One  would  not  expect 
to  find  Kembrandt  painting  a “finicking” 
piotore  of  himself  j and  it  is  odd  to  find  Richard 
Wilson  doing  so,  and  representing  himself  as  a 
more  genteel  and  “proper”  man  than  be  pro- 
bably was  at  all  wont  to  appear  in  reality.  His 
portrast  is  well  executed,  though  rather  weak  in 
style.  Next  to  him  is  that  charlatan,  Verrio,  who 
looks  a kind  of  Shylock,  with  his  low  wizened 
countenance  and  great  round  spectacles.  Lely  s 
own  portrait,  on  a small  scale,  is  of  course  in  a 
very  grandiose  style,  full  of  flowing  cloak  and 
everything  of  that  kind;  and  over  him  is  a still 
smaller  and  much  damaged  portrait  of  Watteau, 
who  represents  himself  turning  the  handle  of  a 
mechanical  lute  or  “hurdy-gurdy.”  and  leering 
like  Yoricb  in  the  Sentimental  Journey.  One 
would  have  liked  to  see  a pleasanter  represen- 
tation of  80  pleasant  a painter. 

Tintoretto’s  portrait  of  Luigi  Cornaro  is  one 
of  the  most  masterly  works  of  the  collection, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  richness  and  fulness 
of  texture  of  the  old  man’s  crimson  robe.  A 
curious  contrast  to  this  is  Titian’s  broadly  painted, 
matter-of-fact  portrait  of  Loyola,  of  the  ungainly 
face  and  figure,  a portrait  which  one  would  fancy 
Titian  would  paint  with  little  sympathy,  and 
which  looks  indeed  as  if  almost  defiantly  treated. 
A notable  pictnre  in  a way  is  the  triptych,  by 
Schoorels,  in  the  same  room,  reminding  one  in 
feeling  and  manner  of  Quintin  Matsys;  the  con- 
nexion (if  any  is  intended)  between  the  three 
leaves  of  the  painting  is  not  very  obvious. 
Vandyck’s  “ Daedalus  and  Icarus  ” is  a beautiful 
specimen  of  the  painter,  in  a rather  unusual  style 
and  subject;  the  conception  of  Icarus,  a young 
and  almost  feminine-looking  figure,  with  thick 
masses  of  light  hair,  is  very  fine ; in  a certain 
feeling  of  design  which  pervades  it  the  figure 
reminds  one  a little  of  Etty,  though  with  a 
difference.  Gainsborough’s  and  Reynolds’s  two 
paintings  of  the  “ Dnehess  of  Devonshire,”  if 
less  solid  in  execution  than  the  Italian  portraits 
(and  they  certainly  are  so  in  a very  marked 
degree),  yield  to  nothing  in  the  collection  in 
grace  and  freedom  of  style:  the  Gainsborongb 
carries  off  the  palm,  however,  to  our  thinking ; 
a nobler  fignre,  and  in  a finer  attitude  of  un- 
stndied  ease,  combined  with  dignity,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine.  And,  after  all,  this  style  of 
our  English  painters  is  perhaps  a truer  portrait 
style  than  that  in  which  the  costume  is  so 
elaborately  wrought  out  in  all  its  minutest  details. 
A specimen  of  the  extreme  of  this  mode  is  seen 
in  Antonio  More’s  “ Philip  II.,”  which  might 
really  be  described  as  a rich  costume  with  a head 
at  the  top.  With  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  at 
all  events,  the  person  is  the  chief  interest  rather 
than  the  dress. 

A curiosity  among  the  English  pictures  is 
Hogarth’s  View  of  the  Green  Park,  from  Picca- 
dilly,with  a formal  square  pond  in  the  foreground, 
around  which  rather  stiff  figures  are  walking, 
Spencer  Honseand  some  of  the  adjoining  booses 
flanking  the  park  are  seen  on  the  left,  old  Buck, 
ingbam  Palace  on  the  right,  and  in  the  distance 
appears  St.  James’s  Park  water;  the  painting  is 
of  more  value  as  a representation  of  things  that 
have  passed  away  than  from  its  intrinsic  qualities 
as  a work  of  art. 


TEE  ARTISTIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION  AT  COLOGNE. 

This  Exhibition  has  not  belied  the  promise  of 
its  promoters.  It  is  a rich  pictnre  of  German 
genius,  vivid  with  the  historical  German  thought. 
There  is  no  region  of  the  world,  probably,  if 
Italy  be  excepted,  which  is,  in  itself,  so  magni- 
ficent a studio;  but  even  Italy  must  be  put  apart 
if  we  would  appreciate  the  full  purport  of  the 
display  now  offered  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
The  official  report  is  addressed,  as  a matter  of 
course,  to  the  German  Emperor,  and  deals,  in 
chief,  with  works  of  art,  “ up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.”  The  space  at  disposal  was 
not  in  any  way  ample,  yet  it  has  been  admirably 
ntilised.  Four  rooms  of  the  Casino  are  filled 
with  tapestries,  arms,  cei'amic  specimens, 
examples  of  metal-work,  and  wood  and  ivory 
carving.  The  administration  of  the  Exhibition 
announced,  among  other  points  of  interest,  the 
celebrated  treasures  of  art,  so  long  cloistered  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  eeven-branched 
bronze  candlestick  reputed  to  have  been  among 
the  possessions  of  a sister  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  III.,  and  other  magnificent  antiquities  of 


a like  character.  With  them,  we  find  a splendid 
assemblage  of  tissues,  some  Persian,  and  dating 
from  the  sixth  century.  It  is  grievous  to  note, 
however,  that  Cologne,  like  Dnsseldorf,  has 
been  remorselessly  despoiled,  in  the  conrse  of 
wars  and  tumults,  and  scarcely  possesses  a gallery, 
in  either  painting  or  sculpture,  of  its  own.  At 
the  same  time,  the  remark  is  naturally  made  that 
Germany  considers  art  as  a province  peonliarly, 
if  not  exclusively,  her  own,  which  is  a narrow 
view,  and  one  she  would  not  seriously  sustain  if 
challenged.  In  fact,  at  Cologne,  two  schools  are 
conspicuously  illustrated,  which  in  no  sense  can 
be  called  Germanic.  These  are  the  Flemish  and 
the  Dutch,  tbongh  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  and 
English  occupy  a considerable  space.  We  pass 
some  of  them  as  too  popularly  known, — the  copy 
from  Poussin,  in  the  Doria  gallery ; the  trio 
made  up  by  Murillo,  Velasquez,  and  Ribeira; 
and  it  may  even  be  permitted  to  merely  glance 
at  the  world-famous  works  of  Rubens  and  Rem. 
brandt.  There  are,  on  these  walls,  pictures  that 
are,  so  to  speak,  obscurities  to  the  common 
knowledge,  and  yet  which  arc  essential  to  the 
historical  understanding  of  art.  Thus,  the 
canvasses  of  Madrazo.  He  was  the  Reynolds 
of  his  country  and  his  day,  but  he  painted 
the  portraits  of  only  queens  and  princesses,  and 
is  not  vulgarly  known.  Yet  neither  Murillo  nor 
Velasquez  could  draw  with  a more  true  and 
tender  grace.  It  is  in  getting  rid  of  these 
traditions  that  art-exhibitions  have  their  educa- 
tional  value.  We  do  not  need  to  pull  down 
Velasquez  or  Murillo;  but  to  do  justice  to  the 
neglected  and  misjudged  Madrazo.  It  was  not 
his  fault  that  the  Duchess  of  Alva  was  ugly,  any 
more  than  that  her  husband  was  a monster  ; but 
we  turn  now  to  another  illustration  at  Cologne. 
Was  M.  Ribeira,  in  his  portraits,  or  dramatic 
groups,  the  equal  of  bis  master,  Paul  Delaroche  ? 
No ; but  he  excelled  him  in  sentiment.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  signatures  on 
the  canvasses  at  Cologne  are  universally  genuine. 
Two  of  the  reput-  d Murillos  most  certainly  are 
not,  and,  indeed,  may  be  traced  to  the  Palais- 
Royal  pencils  of  a nineteenth-century  date. 
They  may  be  faithful  as  imitations ; but  they 
are  spurious,  nevertheless.  In  Germany,  how- 
ever,  and  in  all  countries  fringing  upon  the 
Flemish  borders,  criticism  is  more  acute  with 
reference  to  Dutch  and  low  country  art 
generally  than  with  respect  to  that  which  is 
foreign.  At  Cologne,  a “ Last  Judgment,”  an 
“Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  a “Medusa,”  or  an 
“Assumption”  might  pass  current,  although  a 
forgery  ; but  not  a false  Gallait,  Wouvermans, 
Verbceokhceven,  Robbe,  or  Kievs.  Noj  Kievs,  of 
Amsterdam,  could  have  no  copyist,  except  his 
teacher,  Rembrandt,  or  his  rival,  “single-candled 
Sohendel,”  the  “ artist  of  oil  and  wick,”  who 
said,  “ If  I cannot  paint  the  sun,  I will  study  the 
lamp.”  Inevitably,  there  are  many  Rhenish 
landscapes;  many  sketches  from  Switzerland,  as 
the  source  and  birthplace  of  the  Rhine;  and 
many  bits  of  character  and  colour  due  to  the 
primitive  genius  of  Ruyedaol.  We  must  not  look, 
at  Cologne,  for  any  illustration  of  the  English 
school.  It  is  not  admired, — perhaps  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  it  is  unappreciated, — on 
the  Continent.  France  denies  ns  the  gift  of 
painting;  Germany  refuses  us  credit  for  music. 
Still,  the  critics  of  Cologne  have  discussed  our 
m..ritB,  during  the  lastfew  days,  with  an  approach, 
at  all  events,  to  impartiality.  Yet  it  is  a sign 
of  eccentricity,  if  not  of  ignorance,  to  in- 
stitute  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the 
' works  of  Cornelius  and  those  of  Landseer. 

, They  had  no  qualities  in  common,  and 
I we  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  not 
an  original  Landseer  in  the  galleries  at 
Cologne.  We  might  as  well,  speaking  from  a 
far-off  distance,  compare  Raffaelle  with  Rem. 
brandt,  or  Rubens  with  Da  Vinci.  Let  each 
Bobool  be  studied  and  understood  by  itself,  and 
then  the  study  of  contrasting  art  may  be  made 
profitable.  Van  Loo  and  Watteau,  and  Boucher, 
are,  in  their  way,  sharers  in  the  glory  which 
belongs  to  Michelangelo  and  Titian;  yet  the 
German  habit  of  analysis  which  compares  them 
is  altogether  pedantic.  The  Cologne  critics, 
again,  fancy  themselves  to  have  made  a discovery 
in  pronouncing  that  Wilkie  was  not  Hogarth; 
but  they  might  have  waited  until  anything  like 
such  a parallel  had  been  drawn.  The  English 
have  not  been  bold  competitors  at  Cologne,  and 
it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  design  of  the 
Exhibition  was  not  identical  with  that  of  a 
Piccadilly  first-floor  in  the  flush  of  the  season. 
It  was  not  intended  to  be  a cluster  of  annexes, 
a strife  over  prize  medals,  a Court  of  Artistic 
Honour  wherein  awards  were  to  be  given.  Invi- 


tations, in  fact,  were  not  sent  broadcast 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  To 
begin  with,  after  Germany  itself,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Bavaria  were  the  only 
States  expected  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
affair;  and  of  these  four,  Bavaria  alone  has  dis- 
played any  enthusiasm,  unless,  perhaps,  we 
except  the  States  of  Northern  Europe,  which 
rarely  fail  to  struggle  for  a place  among  the 
winners.  They  have  grand  traditions  to  sustain, 
and  they  are  not,  in  1876,  unworthy  of  them. 
The  countrymen  of  Thorwaldsen  especially  are 
jealous  of  the  fame  bequeathed  to  them.  So,  in 
their  degree,  are  the  descendants  of  the  Swiss, 
Gleyve  and  Muyden,  and  of  the  Dutch  Bisohoff, 
the  fellow-student  of  Alma-Tadema,  and  teacher 
of  the  Polish  artists,  who,  in  colour,  in  ooncen- 
tration,  and  in  energy,  are  marvellous.  Their 
pictures,  " While  we  Live,  Poland  is  not  Dead,” 
“ Super  Flumina,”  and  “ The  Curse  of  the  Dead,” 
while  rough  and  wild  in  execution,  are  extra- 
ordinary iu  force,  and  historical  in  character. 
It  is  in  the  German  school,  however,  as  repre- 
sented at  Cologne,  that  the  mind  is  principally 
interested.  It  is  not  illustrated  iuits  best  form. 
As  at  Paris,  as  at  Munich,  so  at  Cologne  : it  is 
more  ambitious  than  eoleotio.  We  find  the 
mural  decorations  of  Berlin  resplendent  upon 
walls  that  should  have  been  alive  and  bright 
with  subjects  which  fill  up  spaces  less  vast 
than  those  that  are  demanded  for  car- 
toons. Here  is  Kreutzer,  eloquent,  at  once, 
upon  the  Bible,  the  Niebelungen,  and  Faust. 
There  is  Kanibach,  who  flames  with  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Spanish  Terra,  in  the  Low 
Countries;  and  the  son  of  Kanlbaob,  who  cele- 
brates, on  canvas,  Ai-odt’a  much-puffed  air,  “ The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine,”  which  may  be  forgiven 
him  on  account  of  his  splendid  frescoes  in  the 
Museum  of  Berlin.  It  is  curious,  again,  to 
note  some  nationalities,  or  rather  provincialisms 
of  German  art.  We  have,  for  example,  M.  Knaus, 
of  Wiesbaden,  whose  tints  are  all  blue,  in  various 
shades,  with  a generally  ghastly  effect,  whether 
in  landscape  or  composition  of  groups.  His 
fields  are  almost  of  the  same  colour  as  his  skies ; 
just  as  the  foregrounds  of  M.  Liezenmayer  are 
all  of  a sbadowless  white.  Still,  both  these 
masters  possess  a charm,  and  the  outlines  and 
hues  of  their  canvasses,  whether  consonant  with 
nature  or  not,  are  attractive.  Those  grand 
reminiscenoes  of  the  great  Frederick  must 
evoke  strong  symyathies  in  German  minds ; 
they  are  national  and  historical  to  intensity. 
Then  from  Baden  comes  a scene  in  the  Forest  of 
Fontaiuebleao,  perfect  in  its  woodland  aspects, 
and  thence,  the  transition  is  dramatic  in  its 
effect,  to  a wall  hang  with  the  interiors  of  German 
cathedrals,  great  Gothic  monuments,  perspec- 
tives of  edifices  half  Pagan  and  half  Christian, 
portraitsof  warriors,  queens,  and  ecclesiastics; — 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  side  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus;  John  Hubs;  Arnold,  of  Brescia; 
Abelard;  Savonarola,  and  Luther  “as  he  ap- 
peared” when  burning  the  Roman  bull.  The 
Portrait  Gallery  is  endless, — Zwingle  and  Calvin, 
Coligny  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  William  of 
Orange,  and  Barneveldt,  with  our  own  Essex 
and  Burleigh,  Drake  and  Thomas  Moore,  and 
Cranmer.  It  is  a vast  historial  allegory,  so  to 
speak,  illustrated  by  a magnificent  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  of  heroes  and  martyrs  through  many 
generations  of  human  life.  More  than  this, 
however,  it  is  a brilliant  illumination,  the  light 
of  which  is  cast  upon  modern  German  art 
especially,  at  a time  when  this  art  is,  amid  the 
glow  and  fever  of  military  triumphs,  awaiting, 
perhaps,  another  reyiaissance.  We  have  confined 
our  present  notice  to  the  artistic  display  at 
Cologne ; but  in  many  other  respects,  it  is 
interesting,  and,  altbongh  limited  in  scale,  it  is 
choice  in  selection,  and  does  honour  to  that 
German  spirit  which,  however  exclusive,  and 
always  over-patriotic,  is  loyal  to  the  Arts. 


Pipe-Potmding  Contract.  — The  under- 
taking  of  introducing  into  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  an  abundant  supply  of  water  has  been 
taken  in  band  by  the  Government  of  Brazil,  the 
chief  contractor  being  Signor  Gabrielli.  It  is 
understood  that  the  execution  of  the  entire  non- 
tract,  which  has  been  entrusted  to  him,  will  cost 
something  like  l,700,000i.,  and  that  the  money 
will  be  raised  exclusively  by  Brazil  oat  of 
her  ordinary  resources.  According  to  Iron, 
the  pipe  contract  under  notice  is  chiefly  for 
mains  of  large  size,  Sli  in.  in  diameter,  the 
smaller  sizes  forming  only  about  10  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  It  consists  of  80,000  tons  of  cast-iron 
pipes,  and  has  been  taken  by  three  Glasgow  firms. 
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A MENOFI  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

^ Although  the  proposal  of  a national  subscrip- 
tion “for  the  foundation  and  organisation  of  a 
South  Kensington  Museum, — a Museum  of  the 
Decorative  Arts”  in  connexion  with  the  Union 
■Centrale  des  Beaux  Arts  appliques  d V Industrie, — 
appears  at  first  an  inadequate  means  of 
establishing  so  important  an  institution,  the 
commencement  of  the  Union  Centrale  has  been 
BO  well  considered,  and  the  earliest  efforts  so  com- 
pletely  carried  out,  that  many  believe  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  project. 

We  nob  long  since  visited  the  library  of  the 
Union  Centrale,  which  is  situated  on  a first  floor 
in  a delightful  old  house  in  the  Place  des  Vosges 
(the  old  Place  Koyale),  the  front  windows  of 
which  look  on  to  the  quiet  old  quadrangle,  and 
the  windows  of  the  rudimentary  museum  at  the 
back  on  a fine  courtyard  with  a terraced  flight 
of  steps  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., — the  visit 
reminding  one  slightly  of  a visit  to  the  old 
British  Museum  in  the  days  when  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  and  Montagu  House  existed. 

So  highly  is  the  directory  of  this  museum 
esteemed  in  Paris,  and  so  much  have  they  done, 
within  the  last  ten  years  (the  limit  of  its  ex- 
istence), to  supply  precisely  the  kind  of  infer- 
mation  that  all  workmen,  in  whatever  field  of 
labour,  seek  for,  or  onghb  to  seek  for,  that 
Marshal  MacMahon,  doubtless  at  the  suggestion 
of  M.  Senator  Krantz,  has  requested  M.  Andre, 
the  director  of  the  Union  Centrale  des  Beaux 
Arts,  to  take  part  in  the  superior  commission  of 
the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1878. 

Such  a request,  indeed,  seems'obvious,  when  we 
recal  the  all  but  exhaustive  work  that  the  Union 
Centrale  has  done  for  Paris.  The  splendid  show 
of  Japanese  art,  the  first  Oriental  Congress 
visited  four  years  since  j the  interesting  history 
of  costume  two  years  back ; and  now  at  this 
exhibition  at  the  Palais  de  I’lndnstrie,  the  history 
of  tapestry  is  shown  by  a magnificent  suite  of 
nearly  three-hundred  pieces  of  tapestry,  dating 
from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  work  of  the 
present  day,  when  you  may  see  workmen  at  the 
loom,  producing  designs  feebly  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  but  perfect  in  mechanism,  both  in  the 
haute  lisse  and  the  basse  lisse. 

The  French  have  a faculty  apparently  for 
arranging  exhibitions. 

Twenty  years  ago, — twenty-two  in  reality, — 
the  town  of  Bagnols,  in  the  Department  of  Gard, 
near  Nimes,  possessed  a bibliotheque  mus^e,  or  a 
library  and  museum,  founded  by  M.  Loon  Alfet^re, 
Seconded  by  some  chosen  friends,  and  encouraged 
by  intelligent  administrations  and  ministries, 
M.  Alfegre  has  succeeded  in  giving  his  natal  town 
•an  establishment  which  we  dare  to  say  is  almost 
model. 

The  end  which  the  founder  proposed  was  to 
attract  the  curiens  and  the  visitors,  and  to 
instruct  them  through  their  eyes,  and  to  moralise 
them  through  the  study  of  the  books  and 
different  collections  put  at  their  disposition. 
It  is  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  that  this  museum  and 
•library  are  situated.  Five  rooms  are  given  up 
to  the  collections,  which  are  as  varied  as  they  are 
important. 

The  first  room  contains,  besides  a plan  in 
relief  of  the  Department,  all  the  specimens  of 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  palmontology  peculiar 
to  the  locality ; natural  history  is  represented, 
not  only  by  pictures,  but  by  types  methodically 
classified  ; conohology,  ornithology,  botany,  eth- 
nography, &c.  A glass  case  contains  the  objects 
connected  with  the  study  and  products  of 
agriculture,' 

Another  series  of  cases  is  devoted  to  the 
industries  of  the  locality  and  its  environs,  pot- 
tery, glass-making,  iron,  silk,  paper,  hats,  char- 
coal,  &c.,  from  the  raw  material  to  the  worked-up 
and  finished  object. 

The  second  room  contains  the  library,  properly 
so  called  j the  books,  to  the  number  of  4,000, 
are  disposed  iu  such  a way  as  to  form  two 
groups,  of  which  one  is  specially  reserved  to  the 
popolar  library;  splendid  illustrated  pablioa- 
tiona,  all  the  military  and  other  geographical 
maps,  and  plana  and  maps  in  relief. 

The  third  room  is  given  to  the  histoire  de 
travail,  commencing  with  an  interesting  pre- 
historic collection,  the  age  of  stone,  the  ages  of 
bronze  and  iron,  antique  medals,  Gallo-Roman 
objects  found  in  the  country;  Middle  Age  and 
Renaissance  types ; products  of  Egyptian  and 
Oriental  art,  brought  back  by  intelligent  tra- 
vellers or  by  friends,  enrich  other  cases. 

Farther  on  in  a gallery  uniting  the  two  bnild- 
ings  are  casta  of  all  the  inscriptions  of  the 


Canton,  Gallic  epigraphy,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Middle  Age,  even  in  Langue  d'oe. 

I Then  opens  out  a vast  room  consecrated  to 
the  fine  arts.  By  the  side  of  some  beantifnl 
paintings,  given  or  lent  by  the  State,  the  founder, 
who  has  brought  together  the  works  of  Flandrin, 
Yvon,  Roqueplan,  Roybet,  De  Segues,  Laurent, 
&c.,  has  classed  all  the  different  kinds  of  draw- 
crayon,  tinting,  water-colour,  body-colour, 
engravings  since  the  earliest  periods  till  187G 
(changed  from  time  to  time  in  their  frames), 
lithographs,  oil-paintings,  wax-paintings,  enamel, 
lava,  glass,  wood,  io.,  and  all  this  to  show  the 
types  of  the  varieties  of  the  interpretation  of 
art.  Casts  of  some  beautiful  statues,  vases, 
bas-reliefs,  give  in  the  museum  of  Bagnols  a 
high  idea  of  antique  art. 

In  this  same  room  are  also  the  portraits  of 

all  the  illustrious  or  distinguished  Bagnolais  : 

Rivarol,  Gentil  (viceroy  of  Hindustan),  General 
Teste,  Admiral  Bompard,  Gensoul,  De  Ronssel, 
Madier  de  Lamartine,  &o.  ; Father  Bridaine. 
Archbishop  Menjand,  &c.,  painted  and  presented 
by  the  founder.  There  is  also  a modest  monu. 
ment  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  young 
soldiers  who  were  killed  during  the  war 
(1870-71)  ; fifty-two  soldiers,  natives  of  tbe 
oanton  of  Bagnols,  died  for  their  country  during 
that  fatal  war. 

In  the  fifth  room  are  collected  the  products  of 
industrial  art.  A series  of  oaets  teaches  the 
novice  how  to  distinguish  Greek  and  Roman  art, 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance; 
a vast  picture  painted  by  M.  Alfegre,  a resumS  ot 
the  great  works  on  polychromatic  design  of 
Racinet,  Lievre,  and  Owen  Jones  presents  the 
history  of  decorative  art  from  the  time  of  the 
Egyptians  to  Louis  XVI. 

_ The  local  products,  models  for  locksmiths, 
timber-work,  carpentry,  modelling,  sculpture, 
galvanoplastic,  ohnreh  windows,  art  of  weaving 
silk,  carpets,  wall-papers,  a series  of  apparatus 
for  experiments  in  physics  and  chemistry,  &c. 
AH  this  offers  a whole  of  the  most  interesting 
nature,  and  captivates  the  attention  of  the  sarnnt 
and  the  erudite,  as  much  as  it  pricks  the  curiosity  ' 
of  the  man  whose  knowledge  is  bub  little 
developed. 

Let  us  avow  that  few  towns  or  even  large 
cities  m England  have  an  establishment  of  in- 
struction and  curiosity  as  complete  and  as 
extended  as  this  musenm  and  library  of  Bagnols. 

^ The  founder,  M.  AlCgre,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  the  curator,  has  placed  in  the  most  con- 
spiooous  parts  of  the  rooms  a number  of  signifi- 
cant inscriptions,  of  which  here  are  some  of  the 
principal ; — 

“ Let  us  aid  each  other  and  love  each  other”, 

motto  of  the  Societe  d’Encouragement  au  Bien, 
of  which  the  curator  is  a laureate.  “ Reading  is 
oue  of  tbe  duties  of  an  honest  man  ” (Christine 
de  Suede).  “To  see,  to  understand,  and  re. 
collect,  is  to  know”  (Rubens).  “ There  are 
three  kinds  of  ignorance,— To  know  nothing; 
to  know  badly  that  which  one  knows ; to  know 
something  else  but  what  oue  onghb  to  know.” 
Under  the  bust  of  Lafontaine,— “ Work  is  a 
treasure.”  Lastly,  under  that  of  Franklin,— 

“ Those  who  pretend  that  one  can  arrive  at 
something  without  work  and  without  trouble  are 
poisoners.” 

M.  Alegre  has  rendered  his  natal  town  a signal 
service  in  putting  within  the  reach  of  all  his 
countrymen  practical  instruction  and  good 
counsels.  We  add,  with  great  pleasnre,  that  he 
13  rewarded  for  his  devotion  by  the  gratitude  of 
all;  and  what  touches  him  more  still,  by  the 
numerous  visits  made  to  his  bibliobhiique.mu0ee. 


WEST  HARTLEPOOL. 

Of  all  the  new  towns  in  the  North-Eastern 
district,  which  has  been  this  century  prolific, 
there  is  none  which  has  a more  wonderful  growth 
than  West  Hartlepool.  Middlesbrough,  with 
twenty  years  more  life,  has  attained  to  greater 
dimensions,  but  its  growth  has  been  practically 
unchecked.  Jarrow  has  revived  an  Old-World 
name,  but  it  is  yet  a comparatively  small  town, 
thongb  incorporated.  Others  have  made  won’ 
derful  strides  in  a generation  ; bnt  in  none,  from 
so  small  a nucleus,  has  there  been  so  great  a 
growth  by  bounds  and  starts,  with  pauses  be- 
tween, as  at  West  Hartlepool.  Not  thirtyyears  ago 
its  site  was  fields,  its  docks  and  harbour  were  pas- 
tures and  sandy  shores,  its  rolling-mill  grounds 
were  then  rabbit  warrens,  and  only  a farm- 
house,  a mill,  and  half  a dozen  seaside  cottages 
occupied  the  site.  The  township  of  Stranton, 
within  which  it  is  almost  wholly  situated,  had  a 


population  of  about  380,  and  one  of  the  best 
Gazetteers  of  that  day  described  it  as  “iucon- 
siderable  both  in  its  population  aod  trade.”  The 
excellence  of  its  place  for  purposes  of  export  and 
import  trades  was  appreciated  ; docks  were  con- 
structed,  tbe  ancient  Clarence  Railway  was  ex- 
tended  to  it,  trades  gradually  centred  themselves 
there,  and  thus  a town  of  30,000  people  has 
arisen  on  what  were  erewhile  sandy  shores  and 
agricultural  lands. 

The  first  trade  planted  in  West  Hartlepool  was 
that  of  coal  export.  In  1847,  the  first  dock 
opeued,  and  in  that  month  the  shipments  of  coal 
amounted  to  2,500  tons,  and  for  the  year  they 
amounted  to  54,202  tons.  For  some  years  there 
was  a tolerably  regular  increase  in  the  amount  of 
coals  shipped,  and  in  1861  close  upon  a million 
tons  were  shipped,  but  from  that  time  for  some 
years  the  increasing  home  demand  oansed  the 
shipments  to  fall  off  until  they  sank  down  to 
scarcely  half  a million  tons  for  1873.  With  the 
depression  in  the  iron  trade  the  export  of  coal 
has  again  increased,  and  now  the  shipments  are 
at  the  rate  of  about  three-quarters  of  a million 
tons  yearly,  those  for  the  latest  month  tabulated 
being  fully  98,000  tons  ; whilst  the  vessels  enter- 
ing the  port  (numbering  in  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  460),  were  in  that  month  537,  and 
yearly  amount  to  close  upon  4,000.  Five  years 
after  the  opening  of  tbe  first  dock  a second  was 
opened,  and  from  that  period  the  import 
trades — on  which  West  Hartlepool  largely  de- 
pends— date  their  coramenoement.  First,  how- 
ever,  it  may  be  said  in  a sentence  that  the 
export  of  goods  other  than  coal  and  coke  began 
with  a value  for  1853  of  23,84GZ.,  and  rose  till 
it  reached  its  maximum  in  1861 — the  amount 
then  being  close  upon  six  millions  sterling,  fall- 
iug,  however,  until  the  low  value  of  one  million 
and  a half  was  reached  in  1869,  to  recover 
until  now  the  amount  is  between  two  and  three 
millions.  The  imported  goods  include  grain, 
cattle,  timber,  and  general  goods.  Beginning  in 
1852  with  16,000  quarters,  the  graiu  trade  has 
assumed  large  proportions,  300,000  quarters 
being  now  yearly  imported,  and  the  amount 
being  now  largely  increased,  nntil  in  the 
month  alone  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  about  58,000  quarters  were  imported. 
The  extent  of  the  general  goods  imported  in 
the  first  year  was  about  5,000  tons, — a quan- 
tity now  malLiplied  tenfold.  The  live-stock 
trade  is  not  so  extensive,  but  the  thousand 
heads  imported  two  dozen  years  ago  are  now 
multiplied  thirty-fold.  The  timber  trade  has 
known  a vast  increase  from  the  500  tons  with 
which  it  began,  the  quantity  imported  last  year 
being  about  350,000  loads,  whilst  a vast  increase 
is  this  year  being  known  to  an  extent  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  one  month’s  imports  were 
68,956  loads.  To  meet  tbe  needs  of  these  trades, 
the  docks  have  had  to  be  enlarged  in  number, 
and  now  a deep-water  dock  of  large  capacity  is 
in  course  of  construction.  With  this  the  dock 
area  will  be  abou:  50  acres,  tbe  timber-pondB 
cover  nearly  100  acres,  and  the  yards  for  the 
storage  of  timber  occupy  above  100  acres;  and 
yet  merchants  ask,  like  Oliver  Twist,  for  more. 

Manufactures  were  begun,  so  far  as  ship- 
building is  concerned,  twenty-two  years  ago. 
Now,  in  normal  times,  a tonnage  of  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  tons  is  launched  yearly.  The  iron 
manufacture  has  been  commenced,  and  there 
are  three  blast  furnaces,  and  about  150  puddling 
furnaces  at  the  works,  whilst  the  dulneaa  of 
these  now  is,  alas  ! the  general  fate  of  others  in 
the  district.  The  nut  and  bolt  trade  flourishes 
to  a certain  extent ; the  creosoting  of  timber  is 
largely  carried  on ; and  the  saw,  planing,  and 
joinery  trades  are  to  an  extent  greater  than  in 
most  other  towns  in  the  North;  whilst  for  years 
briskness  has  characterised  the  building  trades. 
As  the  result  of  these,  the  population  of  some 
380  rose  by  1851  to  nearly  5,000 ; by  1861,  it 
was  13,600;  by  1871,  there  was  a further  large 
increase, — to  22,124;  and  now  its  population 
may  be  taken  as  about  30,000. 

At  present,  althongh  the  stagnation  in  the 
iron  trade  ia  a serious  drawback  to  its  prosperity, 
yet  the  unparalleled  activity  in  tbe  timber  trade 
largely  counterbalances  this.  Extension  is  in 
various  directions  going  on.  The  school  accom- 
modation was  sadly  deficient,  and  the  School 
Board  has  now  in  course  of  erection  and  in  con- 
templation schools  for  2,000  children ; several 
ornate  additions  to  its  chapels  have  recently 
been  brought  into  use;  its  docks  and  quay 
accommodation  is  being  enlarged,  and  its  graving 
docks  are  to  be  namerioally  increased.  A new 
branch  line  of  railway  is  now  approaching  com. 
pletion ; and  another,  in  the  future,  will  bring  it 
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nearer  to  the  vast  deposits  of  ironstone  in 
Cleveland,  so  that  its  prospects  brighten  beyond 
the  present.  It  depended,  in  early  days,  on  forced 
trade  ; and  when,  fonrteen  years  ago,  its  parental 
company  got  into  difficulties,  it  experi- 
enced the  results  of  the  sudden  stoppage 
of  the  forcing  process,  and  again  under  some- 
what similar  circumstances,  four  years  later, 
its  growth  was  arrested.  It  is  now  no  longer 
dependent  on  one  company’s  forcing,  as  at  first, 
nor  upon  one  industry,  as  in  the  second  stage  of 
its  growth ; but,  drawing  its  life  from  varying 
trades,  it  finds  the  advantage  in  times  like  the 
present  when  one  is  depressed  so  greatly.  It 
has  latterly  had  no  patron,  such  as  Barrow,  its 
west  coast  imitator,  has,  nor  has  it,  like  its  proto- 
type,  Middlesbrough,  had  the  advantage  of  good 
local  government  and  oversight.  Its  inherent 
merits,  its  position,  its  facilities  for  shipment  and 
for  extension,  and  the  fact  that  immense  mineral 
deposits  back  it  up  to  the  west,  are  the  canses  of 
its  growth,  coopled  with  its  facility  for  com- 
manding the  trades  of  the  Scandinavian  and 
North  German  countries.  And  as  further  trade 
facilities  are  given  to  it,  its  future  will  be  more 
assured,  and  its  growth  more  rapid,  and  its  pro- 
gress will  be  as  great  and  less  fiuctuating  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past. 


DEMOLITION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ST.  MICHAEL,  QUEENHITHE. 

The  building  materials  of  the  old  Church  of 
St.  Michael,  Queenhithe,  have  been  sold  by 
Messrs.  Fuller,  Horsey,  & Co.,  and  this  church 
will  now  very  shortly  be  swept  away.  The 
remains  of  a large  number  of  persons  buried  in 
vaults  within  the  church  have  been  removed, 
and  several  claimed  by  the  relatives  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deceased  re-interred  in  other 
places,  whilst  the  remaining  portion  have  been 
bnried  in  a large  new  vault,  constructed  in  the 
yard  attached  to  the  church.  In  disposing  of 
the  fabric  and  the  fittings  within  the  chorob, 
several  memorials  have  been  retained.  Amongst 
these  is  the  roemorial-stone  of  the  stmcture,  at 
the  corner  of  Little  Trinity-lane,  on  which  is  the 
following  inscription  : — “ This  cbvrcb  was  bvrned 
in  ye  dreadevl  fire  in  ye  years  1666,  and  was 
began  to  bee  rebnilt  in  ye  yeare  1676.  Will. 
Woodrof,  Thos.  Lyme,  ohvrch  wardens.”  The 
stone,  with  its  inscription,  is  to  be  placed  in  some 
pnblio  bnilding  in  the  City,  probably  in  Guild- 
hall. Amongst  the  interior  p rtions  of  the 
structure  to  be  preserved  is  the  old  white  marble 
font,  which  was  in  the  previous  church.  It  was 
found  amongst  the  ruins  after  the  fire,  and  with 
the  exception  of  cracks  from  the  heat  of  the 
fiames,  was  uninjured.  After  being  repaired  it 
was  placed  in  the  edifica  now  about  to  be  taken 
down,  where  it  has  since  remained.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks  it  has  been  re-erected  in  S' 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  as  well  as  several  of  the  old 
monuments  and  tablets.  The  old  carved  oak 
pnlpit  and  canopy  have  likewise  been  retained, 
and  now  stand  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  Garlick 
Hythe,  whilst  the  stained-glass  windows  have 
also  been  preserved,  and  are  to  be  transferred  to 
a new  chnroh  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the 
parish  of  8t.  Pancras.  Schools  and  a rectory- 
house  will  be  erected  on  the  site. 


THE  PROPOSED  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  CAMBERWELL. 

ly  the  Improvement  Bill  which  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  intend  to  promote  daring 
the  next  Parliamentary  session,  about  two 
hundred  bouses  will  be  scheduled,  and  either 
partially  or  wholly  taken  by  compulsory  pur- 
chase, for  the  contemplated  widening  of  the 
main  thoronghfare  between  the  Camberwell- 
road  near  the  Green,  and  Queen’s-road,  in 
Peckham,  extending  to  within  a short  distance 
of  the  bridge  which  carries  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway  over  the  last-named  thorough, 
fare.  Several  of  the  booses  proposed  to  be  re- 
moved are  amongst  the  oldest  in  the  district, 
having  been  built  more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
and  more  than  one  have  interesting  historical 
associations.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments, if  ultimately  carried  out  in  their  integrity, 
is  upwards  of  250,0001.  For  the  widening  of 
that  part  of  Camberwell. road,  near  Camberwell, 
green,  from  35  ft.  to  50  ft.,  amongst  other  pro- 
perty to  be  taken  is  the  Old  Father  Red  Cap 
public-house  at  the  corner  of  Camberwell. green. 
It  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  estab- 
lishments of  its  kind  in  the  district,  and  noted  as 
l«ing  one  of  those  old  inns  where,  in  days  gone 


by,  the  old  stage-coaches  running  to  and  from 
London  drew  up  to  bait,  when  bad  roads  made 
short  stages  the  rale.  Another  section  of  the 
proposed  improvements  is  the  widening  of  that 
part  of  Cburoh-street,  Camberwell,  from  its  com- 
mencement  at  the  south-east  side  of  the  green  to 
a point  opposite  to  St.  Giles’s  parish  church. 
Both  sides  of  the  road,  and  nearly  every  bouse 
and  shop  between  the  points  named,  will  be 
affected  by  the  improvement,  and  amongst  the 
property  which  it  will  be  necessary  entirely  to 
demolish  is  the  oldpnblic  house  on  the  right  hand 
side,  at  the  corner  of  Grove-lane,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Hermit’s  Cave.  On  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  road  a portion  of  the  grounds  of  the 
vicarage,  opposite  the  chnroh,  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  widening  of  the  road.  The  most  expensive 
portion  of  the  improvement  will  be  that  com- 
menciog  in  High-street,  Peckham,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  Queen’s-road.  Certain  portions  of 
High-street  are  at  present  only  19  ft.  wide,  and 
as  the  intention  is  to  make  the  entire  thorough- 
fare, from  end  to  end  50  fc,  wide  (including  the 
footpaths),  it  will  be  seen  that  extensive  portions 
of  the  frontages  of  the  property  on  each  side  of 
the  road  will  necessarily  have  to  be  taken,  and 
in  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  improvement 
alone  upwards  of  120  houses,  shops,  and  other 
places  of  business  will  either  be  entirely  or 
partially  taken  down,  and  in  those  instances  in 
which  portions  of  the  sites  of  existing  premises 
are  not  required,  new  frontages  will  have  to  be 
erected.  This  part  of  the  improvement  will  take 
in  a house  in  Queen’s-road,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  built  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago.  The 
interior  of  the  premises  reveals  their  ancient 
character,  the  walls  and  other  portions  of  the 
internal  workmanship  being  elaborately  carved 
;uid  panelled  in  oak. 


THE  JOHANNESKIRCHE,  STUTTGART. 

The  principal  Protestantchurches  of  Stuttgart, 
as  they  still  stand  at  the  present  day,  were 
erected  in  the  fifteenth  century,  at  a time  when 
the  town  numbered  only  4,000  inhabitants. 
When  the  Reformation  came,  with  its  more 
simple  rites,  the  three  churches  were  sufficient 
for  the  religious  requirements  of  the  population  ; 
but  when  the  latter  increased  to  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand,  more  accommodation  was 
wanted.  It  is  a testimony  to  the  reawakening 
of  religious  life  in  Stuttgart  that,  besides  the 
Church  of  St.  John  (the  subject  of  our  illustra- 
til  n) , five  more  churches  are  either  near  ooniple- 
tii  n,  in  course  of  erection,  or  projected.  But  it 
is  also  from  an  architectural  point  of  view  that 
S'nttgart  may  be  congratulated.  If  formerly 
re  of  the  hills  sarrounding  the  city  was 
BCended,  a panorama  causing  a peculiar 
impression  spread  itself  around ; the  handsome 
frame  of  bills  did  not  agree  with  the  picture 
which  it  inclosed.  It  seemed  as  if  a beauty 
wished  to  supplement  a deficiency  of  charms  by 
sylendonr  of  frame.  Only  the  Stiftskirche,  the 
principal  church  of  Stuttgart,  in  connexion  with 
the  old  ducal  castle,  as  seen  from  the  east,  formed 
an  architectural  picture  of  exceptional  merit. 
This  was  the  only  point  which,  towering  above 
sea  of  black  roofs,  succeeded  in  attracting 
the  eye. 

All  this  will  be  changed  in  future.  The  sepul- 
cbral  chapel  on  the  elevated  Campo  Santo  has 
become  a dominating  point.  Soon  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  with  two  towers  of  equal 
height,  will  follow;  and  at  the  same  time,  or 
perhaps  somewhat  earlier,  will  rise  the  Garrison 
Chnrcb,  with  two  towers  at  the  entrance,  and 
with  a boldly-constmoted  dome,  flanked  by  fonr 
towers.  At  Heslach,  a suburb  of  Stuttgart,  the 
erection  of  a new  chnrch  has  long  been  resolved 
upon,  and  the  erection  of  the  sixth  of  the  new 
churches,  the  Friedenskirche,  which  is  to  supply 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  part  of  the  Wiir. 
temberg  capital  lying  between  the  city  proper 
and  the  suburb  of  Berg,  is  only  a question 
of  time.  If  we  now  take  also  into  account  the 
new  railway  terminus,  the  site  of  which  on  the 
Hasenberg  Terrace  is  300  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  Feuersee,  the  Stuttgarters  are  perfectly 
right  in  assuming  that  the  monotonous  features 
of  their  city  will  be  considerably  changed  and 
animated  within  the  next  five  or  six  years. 

The  Johanneskirche  affords  a first  indication  of 
what  the  aspect  of  the  Swabian  capital  will  be  in 
future.  The  church  is  situate  on  a tongue  of 
land  extending  into  the  Feuersee,  which  was 
regulated  ten  years  ago,  and  it  is  surrounded  for 
two-thirds  of  its  length  by  the  lake.  Our  illns- 
tration  is  a choir  view  of  the  chnrch,  and  shows 


in  the  background  St.  John’s  School.  All  the 
principal  parts  of  the  church  are  shown.  In 
making  a regular  inspection  of  the  church,  we 
, turn  first  to  the  western  tower  front. 

! The  tower  forms  an  independent  part  of  the 
structure  at  the  point  where  it  reaches  the 
eaves  of  the  roof  ; here  is  the  first  gallery,  of 
which  there  are  altogether  three.  Over  the 
belfry  rises  the  spire  of  the  tower,  in  which 
openwork  and  closed  panels  alternate.  The 
former  impart  to  the  tower,  even  when  seen 
from  a distance,  u great  charm.  Bat  of  especial 
interest  is  its  constructive  design ; the  outlines 
of  the  spire  are  not  straight,  but  they  show  a 
swelling  of  about  7 in.  at  the  highest  point. 
This  entasis  prevents  the  pyramid  from  appear- 
ing too  slender.  The  tower  has  a height  of 
227  fc.,  measured  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
, of  the  stone  etructnre. 

The  western  front  has  three  entrances.  We 
find  first  an  aute-cbapel,  with  stairs  at  the  sidea 
leading  to  the  galleries;  and  from  here,  after 
passing  the  doors  of  the  tambour,  the  interior  of 
the  church.  Similar  arrangements  are  met  with 
in  the  entrances  to  the  aisles ; from  these 
porches  also  the  galleries  may  be  ascended, 
which  are  thus  reached  without  disturbing  the 
assembled  congregation.  The  ground-plan  shows 
a design  of  nave  and  two  aisles.  The  nave  ie 
crossed  by  a transept,  and  is  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  pointed  arches ; the  transept  has  flat 
arches.  The  whole  building  differs  in  its  style 
only  very  slightly  from  a Roman  Catholic 
church,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
choir.  The  spacious  choir  required  for  Catholic 
rites  can,  in  truth,  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
simple  forma  of  Protestant  worship.  The  choir 
here  consists  of  the  five  sides  of  a regular 
octagon,  and  is  not  very  deep.  The  ohurch  re- 
ceives its  light  from  three  rows  of  windows, 
placed  above  each  other;  the  first  row  is  in  the 
walls  of  the  aisles ; over  this  the  second  and  most 
pleasing  ; the  upper  row  being  placed  in  the  centre 
nave.  The  whole  chnrch  is  so  profosely  painted 
as  has  hitherto  been  hardly  considered  com- 
patible with  a Protestant  place  of  worship.  The 
ground  tone  is  the  jellow-greeniab-grey  sand- 
stone of  which  the  whole  church  is  constructed. 
Only  the  moulding,  the  pillars,  capitals,  panel- 
ling,  &o.,  have  the  natural  colour.  Al'  the  vault- 
ing is  painted,  but  especially  the  keystones  of  the 
arches.  An  increase  of  colour,  as  in  the  decora- 
tions of  the  walls,  is  perceptible  in  the  stained- 
glass  windows.  In  the  windows  of  the  transepts 
three  bright  colours  are  placed  together  to  pro- 
duce effect;  while,  with  the  exception  of  the 
half-length  figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles  and 
four  Prophets  in  the  lower  row  of  windows,  all 
the  windows  of  the  nave  are  decorated  only  by 
geomet/rical  patterns ; the  choir  windows  show 
figurative  representations.  The  choir  itself  has 
golden  stars  upon  a dark-blue  ground,  with  vine- 
branches  and  ears  of  corn.  We  find  here,  also, 
the  painted  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  in  the  centre  panel  the  Lamb,  resting  upon 
the  Book  closed  with  seven  seals.  Below  the 
pulpit,  surrounded  by  pillars  of  red  and  green 
marble,  stands  the  statne  of  the  Reformer 
Lntber  ; his  right  band  rests  confirmatively  npon 
the  Bible,  supported  by  the  left  arm.  Ao  eagle 
with  extended  wings  serves  as  lectern.  The 
body  of  the  pulpit  consists  of  a balustrade,  be- 
tween the  uprights  of  which  variegated  tapestry 
appears.  Tbe  sounding-board  is  a piece  of 
elaborate  Gothic  carving.  The  organ  is  a good 
piece  of  work.  The  seats  as  well  as  tbe  doore 
are  of  heavy  oak.  The  church  offers  sitting-room 
for  1,600  people,  and  there  is  room  altogether 
for  2,000. 

The  name  of  the  architect  has  not  reached  us. 


THE  PROPOSED 

SHAKSPEARE  MEMORIAL  THEATRE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

OuB  readers  have  been  informed  on  several 
occasions  of  the  projected  erection  in  Stratford 
of  a Theatre,  Library,  and  Picture  Gallery, ’as  a 
memorial  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  the  steps  which 
were  taken  to  obtain  plans.  Tbe  accompanying 
engraving  is  a view  of  the  design  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Dodgshun  & Co.,  which  has  been  selected 
as  the  most  suitable.  The  building  on  the  left 
hand  is  that  intended  for  the  Library  and  Read, 
ing-room,  with  Pictnre  Gallery  above. 

If  there  shonld  be  any  serious  intention  to 
carry  out  this  design  it  should  receive  careful 
revision.  According  to  tbe  plan  which  has  been 
published,  not  half  the  people  sitting  in  the 
dress-circle  would  be  able  to  see  half  the  stage. 


PKOPOSED  MEMORIAL  THEATRE,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. Selpxtkd  Design. 
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BESTOKATION  OP  THE  BRECHTHBUM 
AT  ATHENS. 

Wixn  reference  toMr.  FerguBBon’s  paper,  on  the 
“ Ereohtheum  at  Athens,”  read  at  the  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institate  of  British 
Architects,  on  February  14'th  last,*  the  following 
communication  from  Dr.  Forohhammer,  of  Kiel, 
has  been  received  by  the  Institute  ; — 

Mr.  FerguBBOn,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  has 
lately  published  a very  interesting  paper  on  the 
moBt  interoeting  building  of  Athens, — the  Ereoh- 
theum,  a copy  of  which  the  author  has  been 
kind  enough  to  send  to  me.  Mr.  Fergnsaon  con. 
aiders  the  edifice  chiefly  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view.  The  less  he  regards  the  religious 
character  of  it  the  bolder  he  appears  in  arranging 
the  single  parts  of  the  building.  He  reads  the 
riddle,  but  by  putting  outside  what  should  be  inside 
he  creates  another  enigma.  I do  not  intend  to 
criticise  the  ingenious  construction  of  the  temple 
propounded  by  the  successful  author  of  the 
brilliant  restoration  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Hali- 
carnassus. I prefer  to  give  my  own  explana- 
tion in  concordance  with  what  I lately  have 
published  in  a book  entitled  “ Daducbos, 
Einleitung  in  das  Verstaudniss  der  Hellenisohen 
Mythen,  Mythenspraohe  und  mythiachen  Bauten. 
Kiel,  1875.” 

Before  entering  into  the  question  aod  explain, 
ing  the  building  and  its  parts  we  must  recall  to 
the  memory  of  the  reader.tho  following  thesis  : — 

a.  The  whole  building  was  a religions  one. 

1).  With  itwere  connected  a number  of  religious 
fables,  belonging  to  the  earliest  times  of  Athena. 

c.  In  these  there  are  at  least  some  very  clear 
indications  of  the  primitive  physical  character 
of  the  Athenian  and  Greek  religion.  An  olive- 
tree  was  growing  within  the  temple,  the  testi- 
mony  of  Athene’s  benefit  to  the  laud.  That, 
tree  could  not  exist  without  water  and  air.  Then 
there  was  water  or  a lake,  created  by  Poseidon, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  Erechtheus,  who  at 
the  same  time  was  called  Poseidon,  and  wor- 
shipped as  Poseidon-Erechtheus.  Further  there, 
was  a sanctuary  of  Pandrosos,  the  goddess  of 
dew.  In  that  sanctuary  grew  the  olive-tree. 

d.  Besides  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias  and 
Pandrosos,  there  was  a sanctuary  of  Erechtheus, 
a subterraneous  chamber  of  Erechtheus,  and  a 
subterraneous  chamber  of  Cecrops,  the  father  of 
Pandrosos  and  her  sisters  Aglauros  and  Herae. 
Further,  there  was  a portico  of  the  “ Korae  ” or 
Caryatides.  The  body  of  Cecrops  was  said  to 
end  (instead  of  iu  legs)  in  a serpent;  and  also 
Erechtheus  was  in  his  lower  part  a serpent. 
Pausanias,  1,  24,  7,  says,  the  serpent  near  to  the 
spear  of  Athene,  in  the  Parthenon  is  Eriohthonios, 
or  Erechthens. 

Now,  I think  in  any  restoration  of  the  building 
all  these  peculiarities  must  be  accounted  for.  It 
certainly  is  not  sufficient  to  place  the  rooms 
meutioned  architectonically,  which  can  bo  done 
in  many  different  ways,  as  is  shown  by  numerous 
restorations,  and  now  by  Mr.  Fergusson  placing 
the  Cecropion,  the  Pandroseion,  and  the  olive- 
tree  outside  the  temple. 

It  will  be  desirable,  first,  to  look  at  the  fables, 
and  to  try  to  understand  their  meaning.  Cecrops 
was  married  to  Agraulos,  and  father  of  Pan- 
droBos,  Aglauros  and  Herse.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  father  of  the  three  genii  of  dew,  as 
their  name  iudioates,  must  be  a genius  of 
humidity  in  some  form  or  other ; the  more  so,  as 
he  was  married  to  the  genius  of  the  Attik  laud, 
Agraulos.  It  appears,  therefore,  very  probable 
that  Cecrops  originaly  was  a genius  of  rain. 
Thus  we  understand  that  after  death  he  was 
elevated  to  the  sky,  where  he  became  Aquarius 
of  the  Zodiac,  whilst  on  earth  he  was  supposed, 
with  regard  to  the  inferior  part  of  his  body,  to 
be  like  a serpent  (rd  Trpbg  ttoSCjv  dpaKoi^rioijg, 
Aristophanes  Wasps,  v.  438),  which  means,  that 
the  rain  finishes  in  serpentine  rivers  and  rivulets 
(on  the  aymbolio  meaning  of  dpaKijJv  and  upig. 
See  my  book,  “Daduohos,”  pp.  35-42). 

That  Cecrops  really  was  a genius  of  rain  I 
had  already  proved  (1837)  in  my  book  entitled 
“ Hellenina,”  page  67.  I had  therefore  ven. 
tored  to  prophesy,  that  by  excavations  there 
would  be  found  a cistern,  being  the  "Hypogeon 
of  Cecrops,”  under  the  place  iu  the  Pandroseion 
next  to  the  portico  of  the  Caryatides,  as  assigned 
to  it  by  the  inscription  (Boeckh,  Corp.  Insor. 
160).  Well,  that  oiatern,  with  a beautiful 
double-roofed  vault,  was  found  two  years  later, 
1839,  and  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Tetas’s  drawing, 
attached  toMr.  Fergusson’s  lecture,  figs.  1 and  4. 


* See  p.  158,  ante,  for  brief  notice  of  it  and  report  of 
the  diaenseion  which  followed. 


It  wag  merely  a proof  of  amour  propre,  that 
Professor  Thiersch,  M.  Raoul  Roohette,  and  the 
Athenian  Commission  declared  the  cistern  to  be 
modern,  though  it  is  out  in  the  rook,  1'30  metre 
deep,  and  though  some  parts  of  the  marble  wall 
of  the  temple  rest  on  the  wall  of  the  cistern. 
We  can  now  easily  understand  why  Cecrops 
enigmaticaly  was  called  Supvrjg, — born  of  heaven  5 
or,  if  you  like,  double-natured,  or  aiyv‘7rTioQ  = 
aly-VTTTiog,  the  hero  of  the  returning  waves. 
Hesych.  aiyig  Kvpara, 

This  settled,  we  have  to  inquire  about  the 
wonders  in  the  history  of  Erechthens,  which  is 
related  in  the  same  enigmatical  way.  The 
cloud-oolleotiug  god  of  heavens  had  devoured 
the  vapour-rising  daughter  of  the  ocean.  In 
order  to  get  delivered  of  his  pains  and  duluess, 
he  called  the  god  who  makes  lightning  and 
thunder  to  help  him.  Hephaistos  left  the  clouds, 
and  Pallas,  with  thunder  and  storm,  rose  from 
the  head  of  Zeus.  In  consequence  of  hail  and 
rain,  symbolically  called  the  sperm  of  Hephaistos, 
falling  on  the  earth,  the  goddess  Goa  procreated 
Erechtheus,  the  hero  of  the  source  or  pond 
Erechthe'is  in  the  Erechtheum.  We  shall  see 
afterwards  how  the  pond  Erechthe'is  served  to 
moisten  the  soil  wherein  the  olive-tree  grew. 

As  for  Poseidon,  we  know  that  he  was  not 
only  a god  of  the  sea,  but  that,  being  particularly 
worshipped  in  Arcadia  and  in  other  places 
which  had  no  connexion  with  the  sea,  he  is  in 
general  the  god  of  moistening  the  earth,  and 
therefore  was  called  Poseidon,  Hoffeiodaij', 
IIoTfi^duiv,  from  Trocrig  yrorig  and  Sa  = yii.  Now, 
if  the  Erecbtbean  pond  was  destined  to  moisten 
the  soil  of  the  olive-tree  (as  will  be  proved  by 
the  existing  ruins),  it  appears  to  be  very  natural 
that  the  god  aud  the  hero  were  worshiped  under 
the  common  name  of  Erechtheus -Poseidon. 
After  the  rain  falling  on  the  temple  and  its 
temenos,  and  after  the  increase  of  water  in  the 
pond,  it  discharged  necessarily  into  a rivulet, 
which  was  the  reason  why  the  Athenians  said 
that  Erechtheus  finished  in  a serpent,  and  that 
Pausanias  declares  the  serpent  near  the  spear  of 
Athene  to  signify  Erechthens.  All  these  heroes 
aud  gods  on  the  Acropolis  were  at  the  same  time 
representatives  of  the  nature  of  Attica  through- 
out. Erechtheus  of  the  rivers,  Cecrops  of  the 
rain,  Pandrosos  of  the  dew,  and  Poseidon  of  the 
general  watering  power,  and  all  these  divinities 
were  the  promoters  of  the  growth  and  fertility 
of  the  olive-tree,  the  proof  and  witness  of  Attica 
belonging  to  Athene,  the  goddess  of  the  air, 
which  receives  and  adopts  every  child, — every 
produce  of  the  earth.  I am  quite  aware  that 
the  whole  of  my  exposition  of  these  Athenian 
fables  must  be  proved  by  the  construction  of  the 
building,  which  I know  by  autopsy,  and  which  I 
now  am  going  to  describe  in  a more  detailed 
way  than  hitherto  has  been  done,  admitting  some 
peculiarities  recently  discovered  as  antique, 
following  a route  of  Pausanias,  differing  from 
my  predecessors,  and  not  altering  the  evident 
meaning  of  the  inscriptions. 

Pausanias,  after  having  turned  from  the 
southern  enclosure  wall  of  the  Acropolis  to  the 
north,  oommences  his  narrative  of  the  Erech- 
theum,  viz. : — The  great  stoa  (otsjjpci  ’EplxOuov) 
at  the  west  end  of  the  temple.  He  first  men- 
tions before  the  entrance  to  theoix>j/ia,  the  altar 
of  Zens  hypatoB,  which  was  erected  by  Cecrops, 
whose  hypogeon  was  under  the  sanctuary  inside 
of  the  wall  with  windows.  Pausanias  does  not 
speak  of  the  doorway  under  the  second  pillar  of 
that  wall,  which  evidently  leads  into  the  Cecro- 
pion.  Leaving  the  altar  of  Zeus  hypatos,  Pau- 
aaniaa  enters  the  Erechtheum,, apparently  by  the 
little  doorway  in  its  southern  wall.  This  was 
probably  the  common,  and  perhaps  the  only, 
entrance  to  it.  The  intercolnmniations  between 
the  six  columns  probably  were  enclosed  by  metal 
grating,  and  the  great  doorway  in  the  wall 
between  the  Ereohtheum  and  the  main  temple 
was  filled  in  with  large  regular  blocks  of  blue 
marble,  which  I have  seen  myself.  These  were 
afterwards  taken  away,  probably  by  some  un. 
happy  superintendent,  who  naturally  could  not 
imagine  that  a doorway  with  so  fine  a cornice 
and  frames  should  be  closed  up,  being  the  for- 
ever-olosed  door  (Oypwaa)  to  the  hypogeon  of 
Erechtheus.  On  the  Stoa  side  that  filling  of  the 
closed  doorway  was  covered  by  a double  door  of 
four  large  slabs  (panels)  of  black  marble  inserted 
into  the  (white?)  frames  (?uya).  I think  the 
slabs  were  of  blaok  marble,  because  they  repre- 
sented the  door  to  the  tomb  of  Erechtheus.  The 
insoriptioD,  § 12,  denotes  this : — IIII.  Ovpai 
\idivai  6/crw  ttoowv  kui  TrciXasriig,  TrXdrog 

irkvTS  ?)piirodiujv.  ttovtojv  rd  piv  dWa  i^tTToirjro, 
h rd  ?uyd  Si  toei  roiig  Xidovg  pkXavag  ivOiTvai. 


Pausanias  does  not  say  a word  on  his  further 
passage  to  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias.  No 
doubt  he  returned  through  the  little  doorway, 
by  which  he  entered  into  the  Erechtheum,  or  he 
passed  through  a gate  in  the  gratings  of  the 
intercolnmniatioDS ; he  ascended  then  the  steps 
on  the  north  side  of  the  temple,  and  came  in 
that  way  to  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  temple, 
of  Athene  Polias.  'Within  the  temple  he  men- 
tions the  statue  of  Athene,  which  was  said  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  some  other 
curiosities.  Then  speaking  of  the  olive-tree, 
which  he  probably  could  see  from  the  sauctnary 
of  the  goddess,  he  justly  observes  that  the 
Pandroseum  was  (Turtx^ff)  contiguous  with  the 
former.  The  olive-tree  was  in  the  Pandroseum, 
which  apparently  occupied  the  whole  lower  part 
of  the  building.  (Apollod.  1, 14, 1.)  Besides,  there 
was  in  this  sanctuary  an  altar  of  Zeus  Herceious, 
which  stood  under  the  olive-tree  according  to 
Hellanicns  : Kvtuv  iig  rbv  rijg  TloXidSoe  veHjv 
sigt\6ovaa  koI  Svaa  tig  rb  TlavSpoasiov  i-rri  rbv 
/3wp6v  drafidaa  rot'  ipKtiov  Aiog  roi'  vnb  ry 
t\aiu  KariKiLTO. 

After  having  placed  the  three  chief  parts  of 
the  building  in  their  proper  sites,  viz.,  the  temple 
of  Athene  in  the  eastern,  the  sanctuary  of  Pan- 
drosos in  the  lower  part  to  the  west,  and  the 
Erectheum  in  the  Stoa  to  the  north,  we  must 
return  to  the  latter  in  regard  to  some  most 
extraordinary  peculiarities. 

Pausanias  describes  the  interior  of  the  Ereoh- 
theum.  There  was  an  altar  of  Poseidou,  upon 
which  they  also  sacrificed  to  Erechthens  ; and  an 
altar  of  Hephaistos,  the  father  of  Erechtheus; 
then  an  altar  of  Butes  (the  first  priest  of  Erech- 
theus-Poseidon),  and  on  the  wall  the  painted 
genealogy  of  the  Butades.  All  these  things 
easily  can  be  accounted  for.  But  we  have  to 
join  to  them,  from  the  inscription,  the  altar  of 
the  9vi)xoog,  as  is  clearly  written  three  times, 
not  0u>)kooc.  0YHXOOS  means  a priest  who 
brings  sacrifices,  which  are  fluid,  not  burning  or 
smoking.  How  this  was  we  learn  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Pausanias  : — “ The  oiKrjpa  being 
doable  (viz.,  one  above  and  one  underneath,  like 
the  oUijpara  in  the  labyrinth,  Herod  2, 148,  or  like 
the  oc<c('5ioi'  in  Lysias  de  oaedo  Erecth 

p.  12),  there  is  " water  from  the  sea  “ in  a wel 
and  in  the  rock  are  the  signs  of  the  trident, 
which  were  said  to  have  appeared  as  proofs  of 
Poseidon’s  contest  about  the  possession  of  the 
land.”  These  signs  are  indeed  found  at  the 
bottom  of  a well  cut  in  the  rock,  The  well 
itself  is  still  lined  with  stucco,  and  over  it  stood 
the  hollow  altar  of  the  Thyechoos,  througli  which 
the  Butade,  or  priest  of  Erechthens  in  the  dry 
season,  poured  water  in  order  to  moisten  the 
olive-tree  in  the  inner  part  of  the  Pandroseum. 
For  that  purpose  there  is  still  a subterraneous 
channel  passing  from  the  well  under  the  wall 
into  the  soil  of  the  olive-tree  in  the  Pandrosenm. 
Outside  of  the  Stoa  is  a cistern  communicating 
with  the  well,  and  also  by  a second  channel  with 
the  Pandroseum.  This  second  channel  appears 
now  to  be  obstructed  by  masonry. 

The  olive-tree,  no  doubt,  was  named  wdi'icu^oc 
because  it  stooped  under  the  roof  of  the  Pau- 
drospum  and  turned  its  branches  towards  the 
windows,  which  were  clearly  intended  to  admit 
air  and  dew  {opouog)  into  the  room  where  the 
olive-tree  was  growing.  There  was  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  an  altar  of  Zeus 
herceios  over  the  cistern  as  in  other  buildings. 
The  whole  Pandroseum,  being  destined  for  the 
olive-tree,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  supposition 
that  the  large  and  beautifully  ornamented  door 
(ro  Ovpiopa)  in  the  Ereohtheum  should  be  an  open 
entrance  into  the  Pandroseum.  If  it  had  been, 
why  did  not  Fausauias  pass  through  it?  All 
Architectonic  difficulties  in  regard  to  it  vanish, 
when  it  was,  as  I have  shown,  closed  and  con- 
cealed from  the  inside  of  the  Pandroseum  by 
large  blocks  of  marble,  and  outside  ornamented 
with  black  marble  slabs,  which  are  the  ones,  as  I 
presume,  mentioned  in  the  insoription. 

The  water  in  the  welljof  the  Erechtheum  was 
called  mysteriously  and  enigmatically  OaXdaaiov 
vSo)p,  having  its  origin  from  the  sea,  and  after- 
wards was  simply  called  OdXaarra, — as  Strabo 
says  : “ Sid  rijv  Kpvij/iv  ti)v  pv(nKtv  riov  itpibv,  r) 
afpvoTto'ui  TO  Qt'iov.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks 
is  full  of  that  pvJTiKj).  The  well  chiefly 

being  filled  by  rain,  and  the  rain  coming  with  the 
south  wind,  the  priests  told  Pausanias  that  the 
well  of  the  Erechtheum  presented  the  sound  of 
moving  water  at  the  time  when  the  south  winds 
blew  TO  (ppiap  Tragex^rai  Kvpariov  iixov  iiri  vortp 

TTVfvaavTi. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  also  the  portico  of 
the  six  virgins,  the  Korae  of  the  insoription, 
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strictly  belongs  to  all  the  other  sacred  parts  of 
the  whole  bailding.  I think  they  cannot  bat 
represent  the  six  daagbters  of  Erecbthens,  who, 
at  a time  of  war,  offered  themselves  for  their 
coantry,  and  were  said  to  have  been  elevated  to 
heaven  as  Hyades,  goddesses  of  the  rain.  The 
flat  roof  they  bear  apon  their  heads  is  hollowed 
so  as  to  prevent  the  rain  from  flowing  off. 
Perhaps  there  was  somewhere  an  arrangement 
to  lead  the  rain  into  the  interior  of  the  portico 
and  thence  by  a still  existing  doorway  into  the 
cietern  of  the  Cekropion,  or  to  the  roots  of  the 
olive-tree.  Dr.  PoRCHHAMiiER. 

Kiel,  April,  1876. 


Remarlis  on  Dr.  Forchhammer’ s Communicoixon. 

By  Mr.  Fergnsson. 

Dr.  Forchhammer’s  paper  is  one  that  I would 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  had  it 
appeared  independently  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
ohannels  of  publication,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
an  answer  to  my  article  on  the  subject  of 
the  Erechtheum,  and,  indeed,  except  a compli- 
mentary allusion  to  my  restoration  of  the 
Mausoleum,  he  takes  no  notice  of  me  or  of  my 
restoration,  directly  or  indirectly,  during  the 
whole  of  his  observations.  In  fact,  he  only  uses 
my  paper  as  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  re- 
stating certain  views  regarding  the  Erechtheum, 
which  he  put  forward  last  year  in  a work  called 
“ Daduchoa.”  That  work  I had  in  my  possession 
before  I wrote  my  paper,  but  the  views  therein 
enunciated  appeared  to  me  so  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  facte  of  the  case  as  known  to 
me,  that  I thought  the  kindest  thing  I could  do 
was  to  say  nothing  about  them.  As,  however, 
the  committee  of  papers  of  the  Institute  think 
Professor  Forchbammer’s  paper  worthy  of  being 
placed  on  record  in  the  same  category  as  mine, 
it  becomes  incumbent  on  me  to  state  why  I 
dissent  from  bis  views,  though  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  be  obliged  to  speak  disrespectfully,  as  I must 
at  least  appear  to  do,  of  the  theories  of  one  who 
has  attained  to  such  eminence  among  the  Greek 
Bobolars  of  the  day. 

I may,  I hope,  however,  be  excused  from 
noticing  the  mythological  views  with  which 
the  Professor  introduces  his  paper.  I said 
nothing  about  mythology,  and  do  not  profess  to 
understand  anything  so  transcendental  as  bis 
views  on  the  subject.  My  observations  were 
conflned  strictly  to  the  arcbitectnre  of  the  baild- 
ing, of  which  I fancy  I am  capable  of  forming 
an  opinion,  and  hope  to  be  allowed  to  adhere  to 
this  restriction  now,  as  that  only  seems  to  be 
what  really  concerns  ns  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Professor  commences  his  description  of 
the  building  at  the  top  of  the  third  page,  with 
what  purports  to  be  a quotation  from  Pausanias. 
How  far  it  deserves  to  be  considered  as  such 
any  one  can  see  at  a glance  who  will  either  turn 
to  the  original  Greek,  or  be  content  with  the 
translation,  of  which  I printed  every  word  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  (pp.  142-143).  The  principal 
discrepancies  are,  that  Pausanias  does  not  use 
the  word  “west”  which  the  Professor  puts  into 
italics ; had  he  used  any  such  definite  indication 
the  controversy  would  never  have  arisen.  He 
does  mention  the  altar  of  “ Zeus  hypatos,"  but 
does  not  say  that  it  was  erected  by  Cecrops,  and 
he  does  not  mention  the  “ bypogeon  of  Cecrops,” 
as  existing  either  where  the  Professor  puts  it, 
or  indeed  anywhere  else.  He  is  absolutely  silent 
regarding  this  tomb.  The  assumption,  there- 
fore, that  the  “ little  doorway  under  the  second 
pillar”  led  into  the  “Cecropion,”  is  the  Professor’s 
own,  and  whether  right  or  wrong  is  not  justified 
by  anything  in  Pausanias. 

Leaving  these  “ quotations  ” for  the  present. 
The  route  which  Professor  Forchhammer  assumed 
Pausanias  to  have  followed  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  originality.  All  other  writers,  so  far  as  I know, 
understand  him  to  have  left  the  Parthenon  by  its 
eastern  door,  visited  the  objects  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Akropolis,  and  entered  the  Erechtheum 
by  the  eastern  door.  He,  on  the  contrary,  makes 
him  come  from  the  south  ; he  either  jumps  down 
the  terrace  wall  that  extends  80  ft.  or  90  ft. 
westward  from  the  temple,  or  turns  it,  and  then 
passing  by  the  temple  itself,  he  is  made  to  enter 
what  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  northern 
portico,  by  the  little  doorway  at  its  south-western 
angle.  This  portico  thus  becomes,  according  to 
Dr.  Forchhammer,  the  Erechtheum,  but  in  order 
to  fit  it  for  this  purpose  metal  gratings  are 
assumed  to  have  existed  between  all  its  columns, 
BO  as  to  inclose  it  like  a gigantic  birdcage  or 
wild  beast’s  den.  It  need  not  be  said  that  there 
is  not  a shadow  of  written  authority  for  this,  and 
I hold  it  to  be  impossible  that  such  grilles  or 
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gratings  could  ever  have  been  so  fixed  and 
sustained  without  mortises  or  traces  of  their 
fastenings  being  now  found  either  on  the  floors 
or  the  columns  ; it  need  not  be  added  that  none 
such  have  yet  been  detected  either  by  the 
Professor  or  by  any  one  else.* 

The  most  startling  part,  however,  of  Dr. 
Forchhammer’s  theory  of  restoration  is  that 
the  great  doorway  under  this  portico, — the 
dvpiijfia  of  the  inscription,  as  he  admits, — was 
not  a doorway  at  all,  but  a false  doorway  or 
sham,  and  he  asserts  that  he  himself  has  seen 
the  regnlar  blocks  of  blue  marble  with  which  it 
was  originally  built  up.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  no  one  else  has  observed  these. 
It  is  trne  that  Stuart  was  denied  access  to  this 
part,  as  it  was  then  nsed  as  a Turkish  arsenal, 
but  Lord  Elgin  and  his  artists  had  aocess  to 
every  part  of  the  bailding.  So  bad  Inwood,  for 
he  drew  this  doorway  in  its  minutest  detail  (his 
work  was  published  in  1827),  and  so  have 
hnndreds  since,  yet  no  one  either  before  or  since 
has  seen  what  Dr.  Forchhammer  saw,  or  made 
any  remarks  that  conld  justify  such  au  hypo- 
thesis.f Wa  may,  therefore,  I fancy,  fairly 
assume  that  when  the  doorwny  was  bnilt  up  by 
the  Turks,  or  whoever  did  it,  they  selected  some 
of  the  larger  and  more  regular  blocks  that  lie 
scattered  about  the  Akropolis  iu  thousands,  and 
did  it  with  more  care  than  other  similar  block, 
ings  op  they  have  indulged  in. 

The  attempt  to  connect  the  Qupupa  of  the 
inscription  with  the  Bvpai  Xi0ti/at  is  no  donbt 
ingenions,  but  so  far  as  I can  judge  it  will  not 
bear  serions  examination.  The  first  term  is  nsed 
in  the  seventy.eighth  line  of  the  inscription, 
without  any  qualifying  epithet  which  would  lead 
to  the  assumption  that  it  was  anything  bnt  a 
large  doo'^way,  capable  at  least  of  opening, 
which  is  the  only  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
in  any  lexicon  I have  access  to.  The  expression, 
“ for  ever  closed,”  is  wholly  of  Dr.  Forch- 
hammer’s  invention,  and  is  not  found  in 
Pausanias  nor  anywhere  else.  The  QvpaiXivai 
occnrs  in  the  180th  line  of  the  inscription,  but 
as  that  is  perfectly  consecutive,  had  there  been 
any  connexion  between  themjtheywonld  certainly 
have  been  mentioned  together.  Besides  this 
they  will  not  fit;  according  to  the  inscription, 
the  slabs  were  8 ft.  3 in.  high.  The  doorway  is 
only  15  ft.  in  the  clear,  and  they  are  1 fc.  6 in. 
too  high.  They  were  2 ft.  6 in.  wide,  or  5 ft. 
together,  while  the  doorway  measures  6 ft.  6 in., 
so  that  in  that  direction  they  were  1 ft.  6 in.  too 
narrow. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  multiplying  these 
verbal  and  technical  objections  to  Professor 
Forchhammer’s  theory  to  any  extent,  for  there 
is  hardly  a line  in  his  description  that  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  contain  a misapprehension  of  some 
sort,  but  to  my  mind  the  great  argnment  lies  in 
the  question,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  Greeks 
in  the  age  of  Pericles  could  have  perpetrated 
such  a sham  ? In  so  far  as  I am  capable  of 
realising  the  arrangement  of  this  bailding,  there 
is  nothing  so  exquisite  either  in  Greek  or  in  any 
other  art  as  the  proportion  of  the  two  pillared 
porticos  of  this  bnilding  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  apartments  to 
which  they  led.  Nothing  more  beautiful,  either 
in  design,  proportion,  or  utility,  than  the  great 
doorway  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed, 
and  nothing  more  clever  in  design  than  the  size 
I and  position  of  the  smaller  doorway  relatively 
I to  the  functions  I conceive  it  was  designed  to 
fulfil.  To  be  told  now  that  all  this  is  a sham,  which 
: would  not  be  tolerated  at  Kensal-green,  is 
strange  and  rather  startling,  for  there  is  really 
no  analogy  between  a frontispiece  of  a tomb 
engraved  on  a rock  and  snoh  a temple  building 
as  this.  The  Professor  in  his  second  letter  talks 
; of  “ many  examples  of  these  cut  by  the  Greeks.” 

I know  some  early  barbarous  ones  in  Asia,  and 
equally  barbarous  late  e.xamples  of  the  Roman 
age,  but  not  one  in  Greece  of  the  great  Greek 
age;  but  here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 

I must  bow  to  his  superior  knowledge,  and  if  he 
will  produce  his  examples  it  will  be  time  enongh 
to  discuss  their  relevancy.  Assnming,  for  the 
nonce,  however,  that  these  examples  do  exist, 
though  I am  ignorant  of  the  fact,  the  absurdity. 


• A grille  of  some  sort  seems  to  hare  existed  between 
the  inner  piUars  of  the  Posticam  of  the  Parthenon.  At 
least,  the  mortise-holes  bj  which  each  a thing  could  easily 
be  sustained  are  perfectly  distinct  at  the  present  day. — 
See  Bdtticher  Unlersachnogen  anf  der  Akropolis,  figs.  20 
to  26. 

t In  a second  letter  to  Professor  Donaldson  he  some- 
what modifies  the  expression  nsed  in  his  first  statement, 
but  he  adheres  to  the  assertion  that  the  masonry  he  saw 
was  the  original  filling  np  of  the  doorway,  and  erected 
when  the  temple  was  first  built;  which  is  all  we  are  at 
present  concerned  with. 


in  so  far  as  I can  judge,  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  the  Greeks  set  up  a sham  doorway  iu  front 
of  what  every  one  in  Athens — if  the  Professor 
is  right — knew  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cecrops,  in 
order  that  it  might  simulate  the  tomb  of 
Erecbthens.  In  his  second  letter  he  admits,  in 
contradiction  to  the  theory  of  his  first,  that  the 
sepulobre  of  Ereehtheus  was  within  theTemple; 
and  there  I believe  he  is  right,  and  I have 
pointed  out  what  I believe  to  be  indabitably  the 
remains  of  that  tomb,  but  he  prefers  to  contra- 
dict himself  rather  than  notice  anything  I may 
have  pointed  out. 

There  are  other  difficnlties  iu  the  Professor’s 
theory  as  great  as  these,  which  it  would  be  easy, 
though  tedious,  to  dwell  upon.  Meanwhile  I am 
prepared  to  take  my  stand  on  the  broad  ground 
that  such  contrivances  and  sncb  shams  as  he 
insists  upon  are  in  direct  opposition,  not  only  to 
every  principle  of  Greek,  but  of  any  true,  art, 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  If  he  is  right,  not 
only  I,  bat  every  one  who  has  hitherto  written 
on  Greek  art,  is  hopelessly  wrong ; we  most  all 
go  to  school  again  to  learn  the  first  elements  of 
the  art. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that 
Professor  Forchhammer  has  been  led  away  by  a 
discovery  he  fancied  he  made  on  the  spot,  and 
to  which  all  his  ideas  of  the  building  have  been 
made  to  bow.  Just  inside  the  western  wall  of 
the  Temple  is  a long,  low  vault,  extending  the 
whole  width  across.  Ibis  about  12  ft.  wide,  and 
6 ft.  6 in.  high  in  the  centre  of  the  arch,  which 
is  constructed  of  rabble  masonry,  the  stones 
composing  it  being  not  mnch  larger  than 
ordinary  bricks.  In  some  parts  the  arch  is 
single,  the  stones  being  a foot  or  so  long.  In 
others  it  is  in  two  rims,  bat  nowhere  is  it  more 
than  1 ft.  6 io.  in  thickness,  the  stones  of  which 
it  is  composed  being  only  very  partially  dressed. 
It  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  two 
strengthening  arches,  and  no  access  is  obtained 
to  it  except  by  a man-hole  in  the  roof  of  the 
centre  compartment. 

Professor  Forchhammer  admits,  in  his  present 
paper,  that  Thiersch,  Raoul  Rochette,  the 
members  of  the  Athenian  Commissiou — he 
might  have  added  Tetaz,  Beule,  and,  in  fact, 
every  one  else  who  has  mentioned  it — assume  it 
to  be  a modern  Turkish  construction.  Nine 
people,  in  fact,  out  of  ten,  who  have  written  on 
the  subject  do  not  mention  it  at  all,  it  appears 
to  them  BO  manifestly  modern ; and  all  those 
who  do  mention  it,  except  Forchhammer,  dis- 
tinctly state  that  it  is  a Turkish  cistern,  or 
granary,  or  storehouse  of  some  sort.  In  his 
“ Dadnohos”  (p,  131),  Professor  Forchhammer 
instances  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,  as  a vault 
similar  to  this,  but  that  is  composed  of  three 
rims  of  cleanly  - dressed  and  perfectly  - fitted 
stones,  aggregating  5 ft.  in  thickness,  and 
consequently  infinitely  superior  to  a rubbishy 
rabble  vault  like  this,  onlyl  ft.  to  1 ft.  6 in.  in 
thickness;  and,  consequently,  till  something 
more  analogoos  is  brought  forward,  I for  one 
decline  to  believe  that  this  vault  was  an  integral 
part  of  one  of  the  most  highly-finished  temples 
of  the  best  age  of  Greek  art.  Besides  this,  as 
the  Professor  admits,  its  extrados  rises  1 ft.  or 
more  above  the  floor-line  of  the  temple,  as 
marked  by  the  steps  of  the  north  and  west  door- 
ways, and  by  the  narrow  coarse  marking  the 
floor-line  all  round  the  interior.  When  covered 
by  the  pavement,  which  I presume  it  will  be 
admitted  it  once  was,  this  discrepancy  of  the 
levels  would  have  been  been  even  more  marked, 
and,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  in  Greek  art  im- 
possible. 

If  what  has  been  said  above  is  snfficient  to 
justify  me  in  rejecting  Professor  Forchbammer’a 
views  on  the  two  cardinal  points — of  the  sham 
doorway,  symbolising  the  tomb  of  Erecbthens; 
and  the  Turkish  vault,  being  the  tomb  of 
Cecrops — it  is  no  nse  attempting  to  follow  the 
argnment  further.  If  be  is  right  in  these,  all 
the  assumptions  interspersed  throughout  his  essay 
may  be  right;  bnt  if  he  is  wrong  on  these  two 
points,  his  whole  theory  falls  to  the  ground  like 
a house  of  cards,  aud  it  is  no  use  arguing  aboot 
what,  in  that  latter  case,  becomes  manifestly 
untenable. 

It  may,  for  instance,  be  left  to  botanists  to 
decide  whether  the  olive-tree  would  grow  in  a 
chamber  with  a solid  roof,  lighted  only  by  three 
small  windows  looking  to  the  west.  I fancy  it 
would  not ; but,  at  all  events,  I feel  sure  that 
bis  plan  of  moistening  its  roots  with  salt  water 
would  not  improve  its  vigour  or  health.  In  like 
manner  it  is  needless  to  inquire  whether  the 
bitch,  who  figures  so  largely  in  all  restorations 
of  the  temple,  was  likely  to  leap  down  a clear 
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drop  of  10  ft.,  which  is  the  only  means  of  com- 
municatioD  the  Professor  provides  between  the 
npper  and  lower  temples.  I feel  sore,  at  ail 
events,  that  neither  the  priests  nor  votaries  were 
likely  to  follow  her  example  ; and  if  they  did,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  they  would  ever  get  back 
again.  But  these  are  details  it  is  hardly  worth 
alluding  to,  and  only  to  be  understood  by 
examining  the  plates  in  his  “ Daduohos.” 

As  Professor  Forohhammer  nowhere  in  his 
paper  alludes  to  my  restoration,  nor  to  the  argu- 
ments by  which  I sought  to  sustain  it,  no  defence 
or  re-statement  of  them  is  called  for,  or  neoes- 
sary,  at  present.  My  views  remain  exactly 
where  they  where  before  the  Professor’s  paper 
was  written,  with  this  only  diSerenoe : the  Insti- 
tute have  now  before  them  two  separate  and 
independent  restorations  of  the  temples  of  the 
Erechtheum,  and  can  choose  whichever  most 
accords  with  their  interpretation  of  the  authori- 
ties, or  their  views  of  the  principles  of  Greek  art. 
For  myself,  I have,  I believe,  said  enough  above 
to  justify  me  in  declining  to  accept  the  Pro- 
fessor’s  views  as  a substitnte,  or  even  an  im- 
provement in  any  way  on  my  ownj  and  this 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  at  present  required. 

In  conclusion,  I can  only  say  it  is  now  more 
than  thirty  years  since  I first  became  personally 
acquainted  with  the  bnildings  in  the  Akropolis, 
at  Athens,  and  during  the  interval  they  have 
seldom  been  long  out  of  mind ; and  I have 
thought  much  and  written  a good  deal  about 
Greek  architectural  art.  The  result  has  been, 
that  I have  arrived  at  views  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  Professor  Forobhammer, 
not  only  as  to  the  first  principles  of  Greek  art, 
but  also  as  to  the  mode  in  which  authorities 
should  be  interpreted  and  restoration  attempted, 
that  agreement  between  us  seems  impossible.  I 
may,  of  course,  be  mistaken,  and  my  views  be 
as  completely  beneath  attention  as  Professor 
Forchhammer  considers  them  to  be;  but  I de- 
cline to  admit  that  this  is  the  case,  till  at  least 
something  more  pertinent  to  the  subject  is 
brought  forward  than  anything  contained  in  the 
paper  now  under  examination.* 


TIMBER  NOMENCLATURE. 

A MEiiE  glance  at  the  vocabulary  pertaining 
to  timber  shows  that  it  abounds  in  monosyllables, 
and  that  words  of  a compound  character  are  the 
exceptions.  This  fact  points  with  unerring  truth 
to  the  rude  and  simple  language  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors  as  the  source  from  which  it  is  drawn. 

Balk,  or  “ baulk,”  as  applied  to  a log  of  wood, 
is  from  the  Saxon  bale,  the  German  halken,  and 
the  Dutch  balk.  In  the  former  dialect  it  had  a 
more  extended  meaning  than  it  bears  at  present, 
as  we  find  it  implied  a beam,  a roof,  a covering, 
or  a balcony. 

Batten  is  from  the  Saxon  “ bat,”  a boat  or 
ship,  and  implies  a piece  of  wood  suitable  for 
making  or  building  suoh  vessels.  The  club  or 
bat  of  the  cricketers,  as  applied  to  a piece  of 
wood,  is  allied  to  this  word. 

Beam,  from  the  German  “ baum,”  a tree.  In 
the  sense  of  a tree  the  word  still  lingers  with  ns 
in  horn-beam,  born-tree.  Its  primitive  meaning 
was  a rough-hewn  tree  used  for  constructive 
purposes. 

Board  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  “ bord,”  and  German 
“brade,”  a thin  plank.  This  word  has  been 
highly  wrought  npon,  from  being  made  of  boards. 
We  find  it  applied  to  the  deck  of  a ship,  also  to  a 
table,  and  hence  those  that  assemble  round  it, 
and  even  the  food  placed  upon  it. 

Chestnut,  sometimes  called  Spanish — from  the 
fact  of  the  best  fruit  coming  from  that  oonntry — 
is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  “cyst-beam,”  literally 
the  fruitful  tree  5 being  a tree  requiring  a warmer 
climate  to  ripen  its  fruit  than  that  prevailing  in 
this  country,  it  is  natnrally  inferred  that  it  was 
a tree  little  known  to  our  rude  ancestors.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  they  were 
present  at  its  ebriatening.  The  horse-chestnut 
was  BO  called  upon  its  introduction  from  Asia  in 
1629,  the  term  being  a mere  translation  of  its 
classic  name,  hippneastanum. 

Deal  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  “dael,”  and  the 
German  “ diele,”  a part  or  portion,  hence  a piece 
of  wood.  In  early  times  it  moat  probably 
referred  to  a riven  piece,  as  a riving  axe  was 
called  a “ deal  axe  ” 5 we  still  retain  the  word 
in  a “ deal  of  cards,”  meaning  a division  or 
portion  of  the  whole.  So  far  as  the  timber 
trade  is  concerned,  the  term  “ deal”  appears  to 
have  been  applied  alike  to  the  fir  and  the  spruce, 

• Some  other  comnmnications  on  the  subject  appear  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Institute. 


the  “mast -tree”  and  “deal- tree”  being 
common  terms  long  before  it  was  known  what 
trees  they  were  the  products  of. 

Fir,  as  a term,  embraces  all  the  best  known 
coniferous  trees,  such  as  the  Scotch  fir,  the 
spruce  fir,  and  the  silver  fir;  it  applies  to  trees 
of  a resinous  character,  easily  ignitible,  and 
consequently  suitable  for  fuel,  for  torches,  and 
firebrands.  Gerard  says,  “the  fir-tree”  was 
originally  the  “ fire-tree,”  an  inference  that  all 
investigations  confirm,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  upon  comparing  the  Anglo-Saxon  “ fyr,” 
fire,  with  the  Scandinavian  “fyrre,”  fir,  that  the 
terms  “fire -wood”  and  “fir-wood”  are 
synonymous. 

Log  is  an  old  Dutch  term  for  “heavy,”  hence 
a heavy  piece  of  timber  is  so  called.  The 
equivalent  in  the  German  tongne  is  “ klog.” 
In  America,  where  the  mother  tongue  is  subject 
to  great  mutations,  the  act  of  rafting  timber  has 
got  corrupted  to  logging. 

Lumber,  dry,  household  rubbish,  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  term  “wood”  on  the  American 
continent.  With  the  early  settlers,  whose  all 
lay  in  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  timber  was  an 
incumbrance  to  the  land ; and  although  it  has 
long  since  raised'  itself  into  a marketable 
commodity,  it  has  failed  to  free  itself  from  this 
terra  of  ridicule. 

Oak,  the  Anglo-Saxon  “ a'o,”  " aeo,”  and 
“ aao,”  and  German  “ Eioh.”  The  first  form  is 
preserved  to  us  in  the  fruit  “a'ceorn,”  the  corn 
of  the  oak.  In  ancient  times  it  was  a tree 
prized  for  its  fruit,  being  used  for  fattening 
swine,  and,  in  time  of  dearth,  as  human  food. 

Spruce  occurs  as  spruce  fir  and  Norway 
spruce.  The  former  is  the  older  or  original 
term,  and  if  rightly  read  is  simply  desoriptive. 
Spruce  fir  is  the  old  Prusse,  or  Prussian. fir.  It 
occurs  in  the  manuscript  of  Liber  Albus  (circa 
1250),  as  “pruz-fir.”  It  would  appear  that 
there  was  little  or  no  distinction  in  these  early 
times  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  as  the 
Russian  leather  of  our  day  was  the  spruce 
leather  of  the  Dutch  merchants,  who,  during  the 
Hauseatio  League,  bad  their  seat  of  trade  at 
Wisby,  in  the  Baltic.  It  was  through  their 
instrumentality  that  the  produce  of  the  Baltic 
shores  reached  England  vid  Amsterdam,  and 
from  this  cause  may  bo  traced  the  numerous 
lowland  terms  that  abound  in  our  nomeuolature 
of  timber.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  timber 
trade  moved  to  Norway,  the  term  spruce  acoom- 
panied  it,  and  hence  “Norway  spruce  fir”  has 
long  been  held  as  the  equivalent  of  " white 
deal.”  The  same  remark  applies  to  America, 
where  “ spruce ” stands  for  the  “ white  fir”  of 
that  continent.  In  unearthing  the  meaning  of 
these  ancient  terms,  the  first  form  in  which  they 
were  used  contrasts  strangely  with  their  present 
use.  Id  the  case  in  point,  we  should  scarcely  be 
credited  with  the  exercise  of  sound  reason  were 
we  to  write  “ American  Prossian  fir  ” for 
“American  spruoe  fir,”  although  such  term 
would  be  orthographioally  correct.* 


THE  NEW  WINTER  GARDEN  AND 
AQUARIUM  AT  RHYL. 

The  watering-places  in  the  north  are  fast 
vieing  with  those  on  the  sooth,  and  on  the  west 
and  east  coasts,  in  becoming  specially  attractive 
from  the  number  of  inducements  to  visitors  and 
novelties  which  they  are  constantly  presenting. 
Southport,  from  an  unpretending  village,  nob 
very  many  years  ago,  has  been  transformed  into 
a noble  and  beautiful  marine  town,  and  is  now 
designated  the  Montpelier  of  England,  whilst 
its  neighbour,  Blackpool,  on  the  north-west  coast, 
is  not  inaptly  called  the  Brighton  of  Lancashire. 
Those  who,  like  the  writer,  may  remember  Rhyl 
little  beyond  a decade,  with  its  then  almost 
solitary  street  frontage  facing  tho  Welsh  coast, 
could  scarcely  have  imagined  that  it  would  now 
be  distinguished  as  the  Queen  of  North  Wales 
watering-places,  but  so  it  is  that  within  the  last 
few  years  Rhyl  has  made  rapid  strides,  both  in 
regard  to  its  expansion  and  the  number  of  its 
public  buildings,  and  other  places  of  resort,  and 
the  particulars  of  the  opening  of  a new  skating- 
rink,  and  laying  the  memorial-stones  of  an 
aquarium  and  winter-garden,  which  took  place 
on  Saturday  last,  are  deserving  of  special  record. 

Manchester  and  Liverpool  have  largely  oon- 
tributed  to  the  success  of  some  of  the  northern 
watering-places  of  which  we  are  speaking, — 
notably  so  in  the  case  of  Southport,  and  it  is 
to  a Manchester  company  of  capitalists  that 
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Rhyl  is  indebted  for  the  aquarium  and  winter 
guldens  which  it  will  shortly  possess,  and  for 
the  skating-rink  which  was  inaugurated  oa 
Saturday  last.  It  is  little  more  than  twelve 
months  since  the  company  was  established,  and 
immediately  afterwards  they  purchased  about 
35  acres  of  freehold  land,  one  third  of  which  ia 
being  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  winter  gardens, 
with  aquarium,  concert-rooms,  skating-rink,  «io., 
whilst  the  remainder  of  the  ground  is  intended 
to  be  sold  for  the  erection  of  residences  and 
hotels.  This  laud  has  already  been  in  great 
demand,  in  proof  of  which  it  may  be  stated 
that  up  to  the  present  time  the  company  has 
realised  a profit  of  2,500i.  for  portions  of  it. 
The  main  erections  of  the  atrnoturc,  the  memorial 
stones  of  which  were  laid  on  Saturday,  will  be 
the  aquarium,  winter  gardens,  and  ooncert-hall. 
The  aquarium  will  contain  a show  space  of  675 
lineal  feet,  the  largest  sea-water  tank  being 
90  ft.  long,  and  the  largest  fresh-water  tank 
soft.  The  seal-pond  will  be  supplied  with  the 
water  of  every  tide.  The  winter  garden  will 
be  150  ft.  long  by  75  ft.  wide,  and  the  concert- 
room  will  be  about  the  same  dimensions,  which, 
with  the  galleries,  will  afford  space  for  a very 
large  audience.  There  will  be  also  a refresh- 
ment-room  and  dining-hall,  each  capable  of 
accommodating  a thousand  people;  likewise  a 
sculpture  gallery,  150  ft.  by  40  ft.  Between 
these  erections  and  the  sea  a large  stretch  of 
ground  will  be  laid  out  as  bowling-greens,  Italian 
gardens,  and  playing  fountains,  whilst  the  land 
dividing  the  aquarium  from  the  ekating-riuk  will 
contain  ferneries,  terraces,  a lake,  a waterfall 
nearly  30  ft.  in  height,  broken  in  three  places  by 
ledges  of  rock ; and  a cave  70  ft.  long,  30  ft. 
wide,  and  18  ft.  high ; together  with  rustic 
bridges  and  grottoes.  The  four  memorial  stones 
were  laid  respectively  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Middlehurst, 
of  Manchester,  chairman  of  the  company ; Mr. 
Ellis  Eyton,  M.P.,  one  of  the  directors;  Sir 
Piers  Mostjn,  and  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  M.P. 
The  skating-rink,  which  was  inaugurated  on  the 
same  day,  is  a very  large  one,  being  180  ft.  long, 
and  66  ft.  wide,  with  superficial  skating  area  of 
1,113  square  yards.  It  is  covered  in  with  a 
semicircular  open-timbered  roof,  rising  to  a 
height  of  40  ft.  from  the  floor. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  whole  of  the  bricks 
with  which  mainly  the  several  buildings  are 
being  constructed  are  mannfactured  by  the 
company  on  land  purchased  by  them  adjoining 
the  railway.  This  ground  yields  excellent  clay, 
and  the  machinery  and  plant  brought  into  use 
enable  the  directors  to  turn  out  from  70,000  to 
90,000  bricks  per  week,  at  a saving  of  from  IO3. 
to  l-ia.  per  1,000. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  several  buildings  is 
35,0001.  Mr.  Owen  Edwards,  of  Manchester,  is 
the  architect;  and  Mr.  Herd,  of  Manchester, and 
Mr.  Abel  Jones,  of  Rhyl,  are  the  contractors.* 


THE  RADIOMETER. 

In  a recent  discussion  by  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  the  cause  of  the  movements  in 
Prof.  Crooke’s  radiometer,  M.  Govi  rejected  the 
idea  of  an  impulsive  force  of  light  and  of  thermal 
currents  of  gas  in  the  receiver;  the  cause  he 
assigned  was  the  dilatation  by  heat,  or  oonden- 
sation  by  cold,  of  gaseous  layers  which  all  bodies 
retain  at  their  surfaoe,  even  in  an  absolute 
vacuum.  It  should  be  possible  to  obtain  in- 
sensible radiometers,  by  heating  the  vanes  during 
the  action  of  the  mercury  pump.  11.  Fizeau 
said  that  the  constant  motion  for  as  long  as  an 
hour  of  a radiometer  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  candles  was  against  this  hypothesis. 

The  future  of  the  radiometer  is  being  talked 
of,  though  its  rationale  is  certainly  as  yet  un. 
settled.  The  inventor  says, — Having  found  that 
the  force  developed  would  carry  round  a com- 
paratively heavy  weight,  another  useful  applica- 
tion suggested  itself.  If  I can  carry  round 
heavy  mirrors  or  plates  of  copper,  I can  carry 
round  a magnet.  Here,  then,  is  an  instrument 
carrying  a magnet,  and  ontside  is  a smaller 
magnet,  delicately  balanced  in  a vertical  position, 
having  the  sooth  pole  at  the  top,  and  the  north 
pole  at  the  bottom.  As  the  inside  magnet  comes 
round,  the  outside  magnet,  being  delicately 
suspended  on  its  centre,  bows  backward  and 
forwards,  and,  making  contact  at  the  bottom, 
carries  an  electric  correct  from  a battery  to  a 
Morse  instrument.  A ribbon  of  paper  is  drawn 
through  the  “ Morse  ” by  clockwork,  and  at  each 
contact — at  each  revolution  of  the  radiometer — 

• In  a previous  vol3me  (ixiii.,  p.  1,072)  a view  of  tho 
Town-haU,  recently  erected  in  Eby],  will  be  found. 
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a record  is  printed  on  the  strip  of  paper  by  dots  ; 
close  together  if  the  radiometer  revolves  qnickly, 
farther  apart  if  it  goes  slower. 


THE  ACADEilT  OF  MUSIC,  MELBOURNE. 

Amongst  the  most  important  works  jnst  now 
in  progress  in  Melbourne  are  the  new  Arcade  and 
the  Academy  of  Music.  Commenced  only  twelve 
weeks  since,  it  has  risen  by  perceptible  stages 
daily,  and  as  it  is  to  be  formally  opened  on  the 
let  of  November  next,  it  will,  when  hnished, 
stand  as  a monament  of  the  architects’  genins. 
Over  one  million  and  a half  of  bricks  have 
been  already  used  in  the  edifice,  which  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  The  BoDrke>street  or 
grand  facade  will  be  one  of  the  most  striking 
frontages  in  the  city,  the  addition  of  several 
statues  being  quite  an  original  feature  in  Mel- 
bourne.  The  arcade  will  consist  of  thirty.four 
shops.  The  front  premises  have  been  con- 
structed to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  hotel  and 
caf4  on  a large  scale.  A jeweller's  shop  will 
occupy  part  of  the  frontage  on  the  opposite  aide 
of  Mr.  Hosie  s establishment,  the  remaining 
portion  being  taken  up  by  the  grand  staircase 
which  leads  to  the  dress  circle  of  the  Academy 
of  Music.  The  academy  occupies  one  of  the 
block,  and  the  back  of  the  stage  runs  up  to 
Little  Collins.Btreet.  After  ascending  the  atone 
staircase,  visitors  will  find  themselves  in  the 
grand  saloon,  a lofty  apartment,  130  ft.  in  length, 
which  runs  over  one  side  of  the  arcade.  Twelve 
bronze  statues,  5 ft.  bigb,  on  4 ft.  pedestals,  sup- 
port  rich  lamps,  while  the  intervening  space 
round  the  walls  is  filled  up  by  mirrors  over  11  ft. 
high.  Between  these  glittering  accessories  will 
be  placed  specimens  of  the  highest  photographic 
art  to  be  obtained.  Rangedaround  the  walls  of 
this  saloon  will  be  crimson  satin  folding  chairs, 
statuesque  vases,  and  groups  of  rare  exotic 
flowers.  At  either  extremity  of  the  saloon  two 
mirrors,  12  ft.  high  and  7 ft.  wide,  will  reflect 
back  the  figures  of  the  promenaders  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  whole  design,  however,  will  be  an 
immense  stained-glass  screen,  forming  the  end 
view  from  the  arcade.  This  screen,  divided  into 
nine  panels,  has  for  the  centre  a colossal  figure 
of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  11  ft.  high,  by  Messrs. 
Ferguson  & Urie,  of  this  city.  Eight  smaller 
panels — fonr  on  each  side,  will  show  allegorical 
pictures  of  music  and  the  drama,  while  eight 
large  circles  will  be  filled  in  with  life-size  busts 
of  the  most  eminent  musical  and  dramatic  com- 
posers and  authors — all  done  in  stained  glass. 
Instead  of  the  disagreeable  oramped-up  boxes 
that  nsually  do  duty  for  ladies’  cloak-rooms  in 
this  city,  Mr.  Aarons  has  launched  into  a heavy 
expense  to  secure  full  accommodation,  A cloak- 
room, 40  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  wide,  is  provided  for 
the  ladies,  besides  lavatories,  dressing-rooms, 
&o.,  all  well  fitted  up,  and  supplied  with  fire, 
places  and  stoves.  The  gentlemen  are  similarly 
provided  for,  and  as  Mr.  Hosie  intends  making 
some  novel  arrangements,  very  pleasant  parties 
may  make  the  Academy  their  rendezvous,  where 
they  can  have  dinner,  dress  for  the  theatre,  and 
attend  it  without  having  to  leave  the  building 
once.  ^ The  theatre  itself  will  be  on  a scale  of 
magnificence  hitherto  undreamt  of  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  There  will  be  no  pit,  the  only 
space  below  the  level  of  the  stage  being  occupied 
by  the  stalls.  This  part  of  the  house  has  been 
constructed  with  the  view  of  holding  250  chairs, 
the  frames  of  which  are  of  cast  iron,  light  and 
pretty  in  pattern,  and  coloured  grey  and  gold, 
with  turn-up  seats  of  maroon  Utrecht  velvet, 
and  backs  and  arms  to  match.  The  dress  circle, 
which  rises  level  with  the  stage,  will  hold  300,— 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  comfortably  accommodate 
that  number.  Special  attention  is  to  be  bestowed 
on  the  vice-regal  box  in  order  to  make  it  worthy 
of  the  general  surroundings.  The  family  circle 
occupies  the  place  nsually  allotted  to  the  dress 
circle,  being  only  10  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
stage.  This  part  of  the  house  will  accommodate 
500,  while  the  gallery  above  will  seat  800  more. 
This  latter  part  of  the  house  will  be  open  to  the 
publio  at  the  prices  charged  at  other  theatres  for 
the  pit.  The  whole  of  the  decorations  will  be 
on  the  same  liberal  scale. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  a con- 
flagration, Mr.  Aarons  has  adopted  an  ingenious, 
and,  so  far  as  this  colony  is  concerned,  novel  in- 
vention for  extinguishing  fires  wifchonb  human 
aid,  or  rather  of  making  a fire  extinguish  itself. 
It  is  on  the  same  principle  as  an  invention  by 
Mr.  Stewart  Harrison,  which  consists  of  placing 
a 4.in.  pipe  of  wrought  iron  throughout  the  boild- 
ing,  extending  from  the  bottom  to  Che  top,  and  ^ 
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carrying  2.in.  pipes  of  similar  material  from  this 
pipe  along  the  ceiling  of  each  room  or  part  of  the 
edifice,  at  distances  of  about  6 ft.  apart,  or  more  if 
desired.  At  the  same  distances  along  the  pipes, 
dividing  the  whole  area  of  the  room  into  squares 
of  6 ft.,  or  36  ft.  superficial,  are  placed  valves 
connected  with  the  pipe,  and  fastened  by  fusible 
metal  solder,  which  keep  the  water  shut  off  until 
the  metal  is  melted.  The  pipes  being  charged 
and  the  valves  shut,  all  remains  so  until  a fire 
breaks  out,  when  the  flame  or  products  of  com- 
bustion rising  to  the  ceiling,  as  all  hot  or  heated 
air  will  do,  heats  one  or  other  of  the  valves 
exposed  to  the  greatest  heat,  and  the  small  brass 
ring  at  the  bottom  of  the  boxwood  stem  of  the 
valve  having  attained  a temperature  of  212  deg. 
or  thereabouts,  which  is  that  of  boiling  water, 
the  heat  of  the  flame  causes  the  wedge  of  fusible 
metal,  which  keeps  the  inner  or  smaller  plug 
sustaining  the  valve  against  the  pressure  of  the 
water  in  place,  to  melt,  and  the  small  plug 
instantly  drops,  being  forced  out  by  the  water. 
The  valve  being  thus  opened,  the  water  pours 
directly  on  the  burning  material  beneath,  and 
keeps  on  doing  so  until  it  is  shut  off  by  those  in 
charge,  extinguishing,  it  is  expected,  any  active 
or  incipient  fire  in  its  imme^ate  neighbourhood, 
and  rendering  its  extension  impossible.  The 
rose-like  form  of  the  valve  distributes  the  water 
just  as  the  roseofagarden-engiue  or  a watering- 
pot,  in  a stronger  or  lighter  shower,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  perforations,  cooling  down  all 
that  is  heated  or  beginning  to  fire,  and  qnickly 
putting  out  that  already  ignited.  Mr.  Aarons 
has  entered  into  the  design  along  with  Messrs. 
Reed  & Barnes,  the  arobitects,  con  amore.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Freeman  & Lockington. 


A PATENT  ROADWAY  IN  SHEFFIELD. 

Some  experiments  have  been  tried  on  a patent 
roadway  laid  on  the  premises  of  the  Saville-street 
Foundry  Engineering  Co.  by  Messrs.  Davison, 
Walker,  & Hainge.  The  experiments  were  made 
in  a small  space  inside  the  works,  where  about 
100  square  yards  of  the  patent  roadway  had  been 
laid.  The  “ iron-roughed  aspbalte  paving,”  as  itis 
called,  is  laid  on  a bed  of  rough  concrete  in 
cement  about  9 in.  thick,  above  which  is  placed 
a layer  of  fine  concrete  or  aspbalte  about  1 in. 
thick,  and  then  come  a series  of  iron  plates  or 
frames,  having  projecting  iron  studs  at  intervals, 
the  spaces  between  the  studs  being  filled  in  with 
aspbalte,  so  as  to  produce  a paving  of  aspbalte, 
with  slightly  projecting  bearing  surfaces,  adapted 
to  sustain  heavy  traffic,  and  to  give  foothold  to 
horses.  That  the  pavement,  by  reason  of  the 
slightly  projecting  iron  studs,  is  capable  of  giving 
very  sure  foothold  to  horses,  was  apparent.  One 
of  the  workmen  appeared  on  horseback,  and  took 
the  animal  over  the  new  pavement  at  the  trot, 
pulling  it  up  very  sharply  at  intervals,  yet  the 
horse  never  slipped,  being  able  to  keep  firmly 
on  its  feet  throughout  the  whole  of  the  experi- 
ment. A horse  and  gig  were  now  taken  over 
the  roadway,  with  equally  successful  results,  and 
then  a hoge  dray,  bearing  a weight  of  nearly 
three  tons,  and  drawn  by  three  horses,  was  taken 
across  the  pavement.  The  horses,  even  in  back, 
ing,  retained  a firm  foothold;  bub  in  some  parts 
of  the  roadway  the  weight  caused  the  aspbalte 
to  spring  a little.  The  iron  plates  upon  which 
the  aspbalte  is  filled  can  be  lifted  in  sections  of 
four  to  the  square  yard,  and  thus  any  alterations 
to  the  thoroughfare  can  be  carried  on  with 
despatch,  and  without  any  obstrnotion  to  the 
traffic. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  AT  THE  NEWINGTON 
WORKHOUSE. 

Extensive  additional  buildings  are  in  course 
of  erection  at  the  Newington  Workhouse,  Wal- 
worth. They  consist  of  new  infirmary  wards, 
board-room,  medical  officer’s  honse,  receiving, 
wards,  a mortuary,  porter’s  lodge,  and  other 
additions  so  as  to  give  increased  accommodation 
to  the  establishment  generally.  The  foundation, 
atone  of  the  new  buildings  was  recently  laid  by 
the  chairman  of  the  St.  Saviour’s  Union,  in  the 
presence  of  the  guardians  and  others  interested. 
The  intended  buildings  embrace  new  wings  to 
the  main  central  building  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  infirmary  accommodation.  They 
will  be  uniform  in  arohitectnral  design  and 
appearance  with  the  present  structure,  the 
materials  being  white  brick,  with  stone  dreeeirgs. 
They  will  be  four  stories  in  height,  the  upper 
floors  containing  the  wards,  which  will  be  120  ft. 
long,  and  41  ft.  wide.  On  either  side  of  the 
entrance  there  will  be  stone  staircases,  about 
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6 ft,  in  width,  leading  to  the  several  floors,  whilst 
near  the  centre  of  the  entrance  there  will  be  a 
lift  for  conveying  bed-ridden  patients  into  the 
wards  above.  On  esich  story,  at  one  end  of  the 
several  wards,  there  will  be  spacious  day-rooms, 
together  with  attendants*  rooms,  whilst  each 
floor  will  have  a bath-room  attached.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  building  will  be  set  apart  for 
stores. 

The  additions  to  the  central  portion  of  the 
present  building  consist,  amongstother  structures, 
of  new  and  more  spacious  wards  for  tho  inmates, 
four  large  day.rooms  being  about  to  be  erected 
on  the  ground-floor.  A new  master’s  and  clerk’s 
office,  medical  superintendent’s  office,  and  strong 
room,  will  likewise  be  erected  near  the  central 
entrance,  whilst  on  the  site  of  some  cottages 
which  formerly  stood  in  front  of  the  building, 
and  recently  demolished,  will  be  the  board-room, 
connected  with  which  are  both  large  and  small 
waiting-rooms.  On  a portion  of  this  site,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  board-room  are  the  medical 
superintendent’s  house,  and  also  receiving- wards. 
The  board-room  will  have  its  principal  frontage 
to  Westmoreland-road,  whilst  the  medical  super- 
intendent’s house  will  overlook  the  ornamental 
grounds  in  front  of  the  main  building.  The  two 
receiving,  wards  will  be  fitted  with  bath-rooms, 
lavatories,  and  store-rooms. 

In  erecting  the  new  mortuary  with  post-mortem 
room,  its  entire  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
buildings  has  been  secured.  It  stands  at  some 
distauoe  from  them,  and  the  walla  of  both  the 
mortuary  and  post-mortem  room  are  lined  with 
white  glazed  tiles,  and  the  floors  are  laid  with 
aspbalte. 

Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Son,  of  Trinity-square, 
Southwark,  are  the  architects  for  the  several 
buildings,  and  Mr.  W.  Downs,  of  Walworth,  is 
the  contractor.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
buildings  is  18,769i. 


KIRKCALDY  FINE  ART  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Assooia- 
tion  was  opened  a few  days  ago,  and  promises  to 
be  what  its  predecessors  have  never  been,  viz., 
a great  commercial  success.  The  Assooiatiou 
was  established  iu  1872,  and  although  the  amount 
of  sales,  &c.,  has  always  been  on  the  increase, 
yet  the  expense  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibitions 
has  always  been  in  excess  of  the  earnings.  This 
year,  however,  the  committee  were  fortunate 
enongh  to  secure  a much  better  Exhibition 
Gallery  than  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
get.  The  new  room  is  about  100  ft.  long,  is 
lighted  from  the  roof,  and  has  many  of  the 
requirements  of  a picture-gallery,  which  were 
totally  wanting  in  the  Town.hall.  The  collection 
this  year  consists  of  about  460  works  in  oil  and 
water-colours,  besides  a few  pieces  of  sculpture. 
Among  these  (besides  a few  fine  pictures  kindly 
lent,  chief  of  wbloh  is  a splendid  Raebaro)  are 
many  oapital  specimens  of  such  well-known 
artists  as  Waller  H.  Paton,  Wm.  Fettes  Douglas, 
J.  B.  McDonald,  Erakine  Nicol,  J.  C.  Wintour, 
Wm.  Beattie  Brown,  Wm.  F.  Vallanoe,  G.  P. 
Chalmers,  John  Smart,  Gourlay  Steel,  W.  E. 
Lockhart,  A.  Perigal,  Clark  Stanton,  C.  Lees, 
James  Cassie,  and  a host  of  others,  which,  alto- 
gether, make  np  a most  creditable  exhibition  for 
such  a place  as  this  plucky  little  town.  Local 
artists  too,  are  well  represented,  and  show  that 
they  have  not  been  idle  since  last  year.  Should 
the  Association  receive  the  encouragement  they 
certainly  deserve,  there  should  be  little  difficulty 
iu  the  way  of  building  a suitable  gallery  for 
themselves.  The  gallery  will  remain  open  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  daring  that  time  there  will  be 
ocoasional  performances  of  music  by  friends  of 
the  Association,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make 
the  Exhibition  more  popular  among  the  working 
classes,  and  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Association  in  the  way  of  increased  membership. 
The  number  of  members  on  the  list  last  year  was 
about  200,  but  this  has  been  increased  to  about 
300  already  this  season. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  was 
the  use  of  eight  square  holes,  constructed  at  the 
time  an  “Early  English”  church  was  built, 
intentionally  ? They  are  in  thewalls  of  the  chancel, 
some  concealed  by  the  pewing;  they  go  quite 
through  the  wall : two  in  the  east  wall,  throe  on 
each  of  the  other  walla,  at  regular  intervals,  and 
carefully  tooled  out ; size,  5 in.  or  6 in. 

Mooneaker. 
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BELLS  FOR  ST.  PAUL’S. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  Bedford,  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  530Z.,  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  principal,  or  tenor  bell,  of 
the  peal  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  in  the  bell- 
tower  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Some  opposition 
was  offered,  but  the  motion  was  ultimately 
carried  by  a large  majority. 

A memorial  from  the  committee  of  the  fund 
stated  that  two  bells  had  been  given  by  the 
Drapers’  Company,  and  one  each,  at  large  coat, 
by  the  Grocers’,  Clothworkers’,  Fishmongers’, 
Merchant  Taylors’,  and  Salters’  Companies  ; and 
besides  the  tenor  bell,  only  four  smaller  ones, 
costing  less  than  4001.,  remain  to  be  contributed. 
The  expense  of  the  whole  peal  would  be  about 
3,800i.,  exclusive  of  hangiog,  machinery,  and 
ringing,  which  would  coat  nearly  500i.  more. 


THE  HULL  HyDRAULIC  POWER 
COMPANY. 

The  works  for  supplying  hydraulic  power  to 
Hull,  now  completed,  are  attracting  attention 
from  their  being  the  first  of  the  kind  carried  out 
under  Act  of  Parliament. 

In  the  year  1873  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  at 
Kingston-upon-Hull  what  was  termed  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Act,  “ a system  for  applying 
motive  power  by  hydraulic  pressure  to  water- 
side and  land  cranes,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  and  landing  goods,  and  for  working  doc’ic 
gates  and  other  machinery.”  It  also  authorised 
the  abstraction  from  the  Old  Harbour  of  the 
river  Hull,  au  amount  of  water  not  exceediDo-  a 
million  gallons  a-day  for  distribution  within  The 
company’s  district,  for  which  a payment  was  to 
be  made  to  the  Corporation  of  121.  10a.  per 
annum  for  each  quarter  of  a milliou  gallons, 
the  water  to  be  used  for  no  other  purpose 
than  as  a motive  power,  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  Corporation.  A 6.in.  pressure  main  has 
been  laid  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
defined  area,  near  the  Cottingham  drain;  in  a 
southerly  direction  along  Wincolmlee,  Trippett, 
Dock  Office-row,  under  the  Old  Dock  Basin 
(which  forms  the  eastern,  or  River  Hull  entrance 
to  the  Queen’s  Dock),  and  crossing  this  entrance 
it  is  laid  along  the  whole  length  of  High-street, 
terminating  close  to  the  western  approach  of  the 
South  Bridge  across  the  River  Hull.  The  length 
of  pressure  main  laid,  exclusive  of  the  dock 
crossing,  is  altogether  1,485  yards,  that  on  the 
north  side  of  the  dock  entrance  being  673  yards 
in  length,  and  that  on  the  south  side  813  yards. 
In  laying  this  main  many  obstructions  were  met 
with,  in  the  shape  of  old  sewers,  gas  and  water 
pipes,  gullies,  &o.,  all  of  which  had  to  be  avoided. 
This  involved  much  careful  arrangement  of 
bends  and  irregular  pipes,  and  the  difficulties 
were  increased,  as  the  streets  through  which  the 
works  were  carried  out  had  a heavy  goods  traffic 
over  them,  and  in  many  parts,  especially  in 
High-street,  were  very  narrow.  An  engine, 
house  has  been  built  to  receive,  eventually,  four 
fiO-horse  power  engines.  As  the  ground  beneath 
this  site  was  silty  and  treacherous,  the  founds- 
tions  had  to  be  carried  down  24  ft.  before  a 
good  bottom  was  reached  on  hard  clay.  The 
footings  of  the  walls  are  built  on  a series  of 
arches  carried  on  concrete  piers,  which  made 
sound  and  economical  work.  The  engine-house  is 
covered  by  a cast-iron  tank.  Two  pairs  of  60-boree 
power,  high  pressure,  horizoutal  pumping-engines 
have  been  erected,  capable  of  pumping  about 
300  gallons  per  minute  at  700  lb.  pressure  per 
square  inch,  with  steam  at  100  lb.  pressure, 
supplied  by  two  Lancashire  boilers,  fitted  with 
the  most  approved  applianoes.  The  water- 
supply  from  the  river  Hull  is  filtered.  One 
accumulator  is  erected  at  the  pumping-station 
in  Machell-street.  It  has  a diameter  of  18  in., 
and  a stroke  of  20  ft.  The  case  is  loaded  with 
65  tons  of  slag  and  sand,  which  gives  a pressure 
of  600  lb.  per  inch  in  the  main.  The  accumu- 
lator case  and  cylinder  rest  on  concrete  piers 
carried  down  to  the  solid  clay,  and  are  enclosed 
in  a brick  tower.  The  supply  of  water  is 
obtained  from  the  river  Hull,  and  is  pumped 
through  a 10-in.  snotion-pipe  into  the  tank  over 
the  engine-house.  * The  distance  from  the  river 
to  the  pumping  site  is  125  yds.,  and  the  total 
height  of  the  lift  from  low-tide  level  to  top  of 
tank  is  35  ft.  A centrifugal  pump  (in  duplicate), 
fixed  in  the  engine-house,  raises  the  water  from 
the  river  to  the  tank.  The  water-power  supplied 
by  the  company  will  be  paid  for  by  the  consumer 


at  rates  dependent  on  the  amount  of  water  need. 
The  following  tariff  has  been  issued  by  the 
company  : — One  crane  in  one  warehouse,  521. 
per  annum ; two  cranes  in  one  warehouse,  dH.  per 
annum  ; three  cranes  in  one  warehouse,  1331.  per 
aunum  ; and  four  craues  in  one  warehouse,  166i. 
per  annum.  Each  crane  will  have  a counter 
attached  to  it  to  register  the  amount  of  work 
done.  One  hundred  tons  maybe  lifted  I’D  ft., 
or  200  tons  20  ft.,  and  so  on,  each  day  by  each 
crane,  for  the  above  charge,  which  is  under  one 
halfpenny  per  ton  for  a lift  of  40  ft.  If  more 
work  than  this  is  done,  the  extra  work  will  be 
charged  at  the  rate  of  43.  for  every  .•additional 
100  tons  lifted  40  ft.  Special  rates  will  be  made 
for  working  presses,  hydranlie  engines,  capstans, 
small  cranes,  &c.,  as  occasion  arises. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Henry  Robinson,  C.E.,  the  company’s  engineer, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Thornton,  the 
resident  engineer.  The  machinery  was  supplied 
by  the  Hydraulic  Engineering  Company,  of 
Chester.  Already  the  Dock  Company  have  made 
arrangements  for  taking  a l-in,  pipe  from  the 
Hydranlie  Company’s  main  for  the  purpose  of 
working  cranes  and  appliances  at  the  Queen’s 
Dock,  and  several  parties  in  High-street  are 
preparing  to  take  the  power.  This  is  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  which  has  been  carried  out  on 
the  co-operative  principle  in  the  country. 


THE  THEATRE  ROYAL,  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  Theatre  Royal  Birmingham  was  reopened 
on  the  7th  inst.,  after  alterations  and  redecora- 
tion.  We  learn  from  Aris’s  Oazette  that  the 
theatre  was  originally  opened  to  the  pnblic  in 
January,  1775,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Yates,  the  then  manager  of  Oovent  Garden 
Theatre,  London.  Seventeen  years  afterwards, 
in  1792,  the  building  was  burnt  out,  only  the 
outer  walls  being  left  standing.  In  1795  the 
theatre  was  reopened,  Mr.  Maersady  assuming 
the  management.  On  January  6tb,  1820,  the 
theatre  was  again  destroyed  by  fire.  The  work 
of  reconstruction  was  at  once  began,  and  on 
August  1-lth  of  the  same  year  the  “ Royal”  was 
opened,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Bunn.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the 
theatre  has  had  an  uninterrupted  career  of 
snoceas  and  good  luck.  During  this  lengthened 
period  it  baa  undergone  but  few  alterations.  The 
rapid  increase  of  the  town  of  late  years  has 
made  it  necessary  that  more  accommodation 
should  be  provided,  and  this  has  been  done.  The 
pit  has  been  lowered  to  the  depth  of  4 ft.,  and 
carried  under  the  lower  circle.  By  this  means 
additional  accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
between  500  and  600  persons  in  that  part  of  the 
house.  The  stage  has  been  lowered  in  a cor- 
responding  degree,  in  order  to  snit  the  gradnal 
slope  of  the  pit.  The  work  of  sinking  the  stage, 
considering  the  large  quantity  of  apparatus 
contained  below  and  resting  upon  it,  was  a work 
o'  some  magnitude ; but,  by  means  of  a large 
number  of  screw-jaokp,  the  whole  was  removed 
bodily.  The  stage-front  baa  been  thrown  back 
about  2 ft.  The  footlights  have  been  let  into  the 
boards.  The  lower  circle  rests  npon  stout  iron 
pillars  and  girders,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bennett 
& Co.,  of  the  Spon-lano  Ironworks,  West  Brom- 
wich.  The  front  of  the  lower  circle  has  been 
brought  forward  about  18  in.,  enabling  the  spaces 
between  the  rows  of  seats  to  be  increased.  The 
entrances  to  the  pit  have  been  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved.  By  the  lowering  of  the 
floor  the  necessity  for  ascending  steps  has  been 
done  away  with.  On  occasions  when  the  house 
was  crowded,  which  of  late  has  not  been  very 
seldom,  persons  standing  near  the  steps  at  the 
back  or  the  sides  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
an  uncomfortable  precipitation.  That  danger  is 
now  obviated  by  the  entrance.  The  old  refreah- 
mont-room  of  the  lower  circle  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a ladies’  cloak-room,  and  a few  yards 
further  ou  a spacious  refreshment-room  has  been 
erected,  leading  out  of  which  is  a lavatory.  A 
similar  improvement  has  been  effected  in  tbe 
upper  circle.  The  ventilation  and  heating  of  the 
theatre  have  not  been  overlooked.  Airis  brought 
under  the  floor  of  the  pit  in  passages,  draughts 
being  prevented  by  the  carrying  of  it  above  the 
beads  of  the  audience.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Naden,  of  Temple-street ; and  the  builder,  Mr. 
Moflatc,  of  Camp-hill. 

The  theatre  has  been  re-furnished,  re-painted, 
and  to  a certain  extent  r^-decorated,  this  portion 
of  the  work  having  been  eutrnsted  to  Messrs. 
Smith  & Co.,  of  London.  Messrs.  White  & Co., 
of  Great  Marylebone-street,  London,  have  sup. 
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plied  a new  design  in  papier  micM  for  the  front 
of  the  lower  circle,  which  has  been  painted  and 
gilded.  The  proscenium  has  been  partially  re- 
painted, and  the  decorated  parts  of  the  house 
affected  by  the  alterations  have  been  cleaned 
and  ” touched  up.”  The  lower  circle  is  entirely 
re  - furnished.  Mr.  John  Gault,  the  scenic 
artist  of  the  theatre,  has  painted  a new  act- 
drop,  containiogj  a view  of  Stratford-on-Avon 
Church. 


NEW  BANKING  PREMISES. 

Elgin.~The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  are  about 
to  erect  new  banking  premises  on  the  site 
recently  acquired  by  them  at  Dufftown.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Peddie  & 
Kinnear,  architects,  Edinburgh.  The  arohi- 
teotural  design  is  of  the  Angio-Italian  order ; 
and  the  front  will  measure  about  54  ft.;  breadth 
of  the  main  building, — exclusive  of  a wing  to  be 
erected  at  the  back  in  connexion  with  the  agent’s 
residence,— about  -48  ft. ; and  the  height,  from 
the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  which  is  at 
present  intended  to  be  truncated,  having  no 
gables,  will  also  be  about  48  ft.  In  the  centre 
will  be  the  entrance  to  tbe  bank,  on  the  left  or 
west  aide  of  which  will  be  the  telling-room, 
28  ft.  by  19  ft.,  and  14  ft.  6 in.  high.  On  the  right 
of  the  entrance  will  be  the  agent’s  room,  19  ft. 
by  about  12  ft.  6 in.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  building  is  the  entrance  loboy  to  the  agent’s 
private  dwelling.  Messrs.  Forsyth  & Stewart, 
solicitors,  who,  along  with  ex-Provost  Rosaell, 
are  joint-agents  of  the  bank,  propose  to  erect 
offices  for  their  law  business  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  new  building.  The  architects  for  the 
law  offices  are  Messrs.  Reid  & Melvin. 

Ironiridge. — Messrs.  Lloyd  & Co.  have  opened 
their  new  premises  at  Ironbridge.  The  build- 
ings,  which  are  situate  in  the  Market- square, 
were  adapted  to  their  present  use  from  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwio,  architect, 
Birmingham,  and  include  the  bank  and  a resi. 
denoe  for  the  manager.  The  premises  are  four 
stories  high,  with  an  ornamented  front  of  moulded 
cement  with  rusticated  quoins.  The  ground, 
floor  consists  of  the  bauking-room,  16  fc.  bif^h  • 
consulting-room,  lavatory,  and  fireproof  strong, 
room,  fitted  with  Messrs.  Chubb’s  patent  iron 
door.  The  residence  is  approached  from  the 
Market-square.  The  contract  was  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Nevett  Brothers,  and  carried  out  in  their 
usual  style  of  workmanship. 

Brighou.se. — The  new  building  erected  by  the 
Halifax  Commercial  Bank  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a branch  has  been  completed.  The  Classic 
style  has  been  adopted.  In  the  threestoriea  are 
combined  the  necessary  offices  for  a bank,  and  a 
manager’s  residence. 


MAY  DIFFERENCE  OP  OPINION  NEVER 
ALTER  FRIENDSHIP.” 


A CASE  of  arbitration,  in  which  many  of  the 
architects  and  builders  of  the  North  of  England 
have  been  examined  for  and  against,  has  recently 
been  decided. 

The  plaintiff  is  Mr.  Crawford  Marley,  an  ex- 
tensive  ooal  agent  of  Darlington  ; and  the  defend- 
ant, Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  is  a respectable  builder 
of  the  same  town. 


The  action  was  first  oomrueaced  at  the  Leeds  Summer 
Assizes;  but  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  being  scared  at  the  formid- 
able array  of  architects  and  professional  gentlemen  who 
were  to  be  examined,  shelved  the  trial  b7  referring  the 
cause  to  Mr.  John  Edge,  barrister,  as  arbitrator,  and  on 
and  off  has  the  trial  proceeded  up  to  last  week. 

The  whole  case  can,  however,  bo  more  summarily  dis- 
posed of  in  print  by  stating  that  the  plaintiff  sought  to 
recover  30rL  damages  for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been 
done  to  his  house  through  the  building  operations  of  the 
defendant  whilrt  erecting  another  bouse  adjoiniug  to  the 
plainlifl'’8.  The  damage  alleged  to  have  been  done  con- 
sisted of  several  cracks  and  flaws  oocasioued  in  the  west 
gable  and  south  front  wall  of  tbe  house,  as  well  as  frac- 
tures internally. 

In  support  of  the  allegation  the  following  witnesses 
were  called  Messrs.  Oliver  (Newcastle),  W.  Bell,  R.  B. 
Dixon,  architects;  M.  Mackenzie  and  John  Robinson," 
builders;  T.  Watson,  auctioneer,  and  W.  Mossom’ 
painter.  One  of  these  witnesses  went  to  the  extent  of 
saying  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  house  was  from 
500L  to  600Z. 

The  answer  to  the  case  was,  that  no  injury  had  arisen 
from  the  defendant's  building  operations,  and  that  the 
cracks  and  other  injuries  complained  of  were  in  existence 
four  Tears  ago,  whilst  defendant  only  commenced  his 
building  operations  at  the  commencement  of  this  year. 

In  support  of  defendant's  view,  the  following  witues'ses 
gave  evidence  Messrs.  George  Wood,  chief  assistant  to 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott;  B.  Lamb  and  G.  G.  Hoskins,  archi- 
^cts;  G.  Dickenson,  civil  engineer;  E.  Robson  and  G 
Duck,  builders. 

The  Arbiirator  found  for  the  defendant  on  every  point 
that  no  injury  had  been  done  bv  tbe  defendant  to  plain-! 
*-“"b  house,  and  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  hear  not  only  his 
costs  but  those  of  the  defendant,  and  the  entire  cost 
of  the  arbitrator  and  his  award. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  23,  1876, 


WHITE  LEAD  AND  ZINC  WHITE. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Redgrave’s  report  on  the 
manafactore  of  white  lead,  Professor  Barff  says 
he  wishes,  as  having  been  long  engaged  on  the 
investigation  of  paints,  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  evil  which  he  cjomplains  of  extends 
far  beyond  the  mannfacture  of  this  substance. 
Honse-painters  sufier  very  much  from  lead 
poisoning,  in  its  various  degrees  of  intensity} 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  them  see  the 
need  of  cleanliness  and  of  taking  other  very 
necessary  precautions.  Sooner  or  later  white 
lead  must  be  given  up  as  a pigment ; from  its 
power  of  saponifying  with  oil,  involving  the  loss 
of  carbonic  acid,  it  loses  its  opacity  and  turns 
yellowish.  It  is  valued  for  what  is  termed  its 
“ body,”  and  from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  laid 
on.  In  his  lectures  for  several  years  past  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  he  baa  pointed  out  its 
defects  with,  he  is  glad  to  say,  some  success,  and 
many  artists  are  now  nsing  zinc  white,  which 
retains  its  opacity  and  does  not  blacken  on  ex- 
posnre  to  foul  air.  For  artistic  purposes  zinc 
white  can  be  prepared  nearly  equal  in  body  to 
whitelead.  He  feels  convinced,  from  the  resultof 
his  experiments,  that  sulphide  of  zinc,  properly 
prepared,  can  be  made  to  have  as  good  covering 
properties  as  white  lead,  and  that  the  addition 
of  magnesia  in  the  mannfacture  renders  it  as 
agreeable  to  work.  He  wishes,  therefore,  to  call 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  this  question 
to  the  fact  that  they  can  obtain  a better  paint  in 
all  respects  than  white  lead,  and  one  which  has 
no  injurious  effects  on  the  health  of  those  who 
prepare  or  use  it. 


AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  MACHINE 
SHOPS.* 

In  every  grade  of  workshop  in  England,  and 
especially  in  the  engineers’  shops  (as  the 
machine  shops  are  there  denominated),  as  well 
as  in  the  offices  of  the  civil  engineers,  student 
apprentices  or  articled  pupils  are  employed. 
With  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  a similar  practice  has  not 
been  and  will  not  be  followed  in  America. 
The  first  of  these  reasons  is  the  comparative 
absence  in  England  of  that  destructive  rivalry 
in  mechanical  business  which  exists  in  America. 
The  rates  for  labour,  and  the  estimated  value  of 
the  mineral  in  that  country,  have  been  so  low, 
and  the  application  of  machinery  so  much  in 
advance  (at  least  until  recent  years  of  the 
century)  that  England  has  led  the  world  for  a 
market.  The  established  product  of  an  English 
workshop  has  at  all  times  possessed  what  might 
be  called  a good  will.  Few  of  them  will  pur- 
posely  rival,  in  the  same  way,  another  in  the 
production  of  what  is  the  regular  manufacture 
of  the  one,  and  but  the  exceptional  demand  upon 
the  other;  and  purchasers  are  yet  more  chary 
in  the  acceptance  of  work  from  inexperienced 
makers.  A man  can  be  generous  who  has  an 
abundance;  he  can  bej ns t,  where  he  is  sure  of  just 
dealing  in  return.  Perhaps  the  condition  of 
abundance  has  more  relevance  to  the  subject 
under  disenssion  than  that  of  jnstice.  Not  many 
American  manufacturers  would  accept  educated, 
clear-headed,  iutelligent  young  men  as  student 
apprentices,  to  learn  from  their  workmen,  their 
machine^,  and  their  processes,  the  art  and 
mystery  of  their  business.  Besides  this,  the  con- 
dition of  the  student  apprentices  amongst  the 
workmen  in  one  of  our  shops  may  be  regarded  as 
too  anomalous  to  the  habits  of  the  average 
American  workman  or  foreman,  to  be  supposable 
in  actnality.  The  second  method  for  obtaining 
practical  experience,  — that  of  the  articled 
pupil, — suffices  in  the  office  of  the  engineer,  but 
is  far  from  satisfactory  as  the  method  to  learn 
the  value  of  the  workshop  manipulations  to  the 
pnpll.  In  this  coontry,  at  this  time,  there  are 
no  articled  pupils,  and  even  students  in  engineers’ 
offices  are  rarely  to  be  found. 

Neither  a return  to  the  system  of  apprentices 
and  masters,  nor  the  adoption  of  the  method  of 
pupilage  in  an  office,  presents  the  least  prospect 
of  affording  the  education  of  the  business 
engineer  in  the  future. 


SLATES. 

Sib, — I should  he  glad  if  aoy  of  your  correspondents 
would  furnish  particulars  of  the  elates  said  to  be  obtained 
from  America  and  sent  to  Lowestoft.  In  the  present 
scarcity  and  dearness  of  out  own  supply,  I hare  no  doubt 
it  would  interest  a great  many  besides  R.  W. 

* From  a paper  in  the  Jenrnal  of  the  Franklin  Inttitute, 


LYME  REGIS,  DORSET. 

Sir, — Tour  correspondents  do  not  seem  to 
agree  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ” fearful  state  ” of 
Lyme.  I am  glad  to  find,  from  Mr.  Hawkins’s 
letter,  that  want  of  drainage  and  overcrowding 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

I do  not  quite  gather  from  his  letter  what 
noxious  gases  are  generated  on  the  foreshore  j 
nor  do  I exactly  understand  what  is  decora- 
posed, — whether  it  is  the  shales  or  the  sea. 

That  " annual  holocaust  of  really  poisoned 
victims”  seems  calculated  to  harrow  up  the 
souls  of  your  readers  even  more  than  the  Bul- 
garian atrocities.  During  the  twelve  years  that 
I have  resided  here  no  lubonrers  have  been  killed, 
or  seriously  injured,  under  the  cliffs  ; nor  have  I 
ever  seen  a case  of  illness  that  was  attributable 
to  the  noxious  gases  generated  on  the  foreshore. 

D.  S.  Skinner. 


WHAT  REGULATES  THE  PRICE 
OP  BRICKS  ? 

Sir, — The  builders  tell  me  that  bricks  have 
recently  gone  up  28.  a thousand,  and  that  stocks 
are  now  -lOa.  delivered,  and  this  after  the 
wonderful  brick  season  we  have  had,  and  foil 
warning  brickmakers  must  have  had  of  the 
demand  for  bricks. 

I dare  say  you  want  no  suggestions  of  snbjeots 
of  inquiry  for  the  Builder ; but  if  you  do,  it 
would  be  an  interesting  ^inquiry,  how  far  School 
Boards  have  affected  the  value  of  bricks ; 
whether  a reduction  in  price  would  follow  a 
larger  introduction  of  machinery  in  their  manu- 
facture, and  what  difficulties  there  are  in  the 
way  of  this  introduction ; and  what  the  future 
price  of  bricks  is  likely  to  be. 

It  is  curious  bow  closely  a community  bangs 
together,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  make 
changes  affecting  one  part  of  it,  without  those 
changes  being  felt  all  through  in  many  ways 
beyond  the  simple  payment  of  rates. 

Horace  Field. 

*#*  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  some  of 
our  correspondents  have  to  say  on  this  serious 
subject. 


THE  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  OF 
CHURCHES. 

This  is,  in  one  respect,  undoubtedly  the 
moat  trying  season  of  the  year, — not  for  weakly 
people  alone,  but  for  ordinary  and  even  robust 
mortals,  who  are  not  proof  against  “catching 
cold”  and  the  divers  afflictions  which  in  natural 
sequence  frequently  follow, — in  so  far  as  by 
present  structural  arrangements  it  is  impossible 
to  regulate  the  temperature  of  churches,  &o., 
where  large  numbers  of  people  are  assembled  ; 
and  chiefly  and  naturally  this  difficulty  is  in- 
creased in  the  now  chilly  evenings.  While  the 
internal  atmosphere  is  rising  in  temperature, 
the  e.cternal  is  falling ; hence  the  inflow  of  the 
cooling  and  denser  air  into  the  midst  of  the 
heating  and  rarifying  atmosphere  of  necessity 
causes  a strong  and  dangerous  current  of  cold 
air  to  descend,  in  some  particular  parts  of  the 
building,  on  heated,  and  so,  susceptible,  persons. 
Is  it  quite  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  architects  to 
master  this  difficulty  ? In  one  of  the  chnrches 
of  Torquay,  being  placed  for  some  time  near  the 
cold  limestone  wall  at  the  west  end,  which  reaches 
up  to  the  lofty  roof,  the  downpour  of  cold  air  was 
BO  great  that  I moved  my  place,  while  others 
left  the  church,  the  strength  of  the  current  in- 
creasing  as  the  service  proceeded,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  tbe  crowded  church  becoming  con. 
tinually  more  heated,  forced  tbe  air  into  more 
rapid  motion,  naturally  driving  tbe  expanded 
and  lightened — becanse  heated — air  up  to  the 
roof,  where,  finding  no  escape,  and  becoming 
cooled  by  contact  with  the  oool  roof,  it  neoeesariiy 
descended  by  the  cold  walls, — the  circulation 
tbns  set  up  being  precisely  that  which  takes 
place  in  boiling  water  in  a vessel  where  the  heat 
is  applied  beneath  the  centre  only,  as  when  a 
spirit-lamp  is  used,  tbe  water  as  it  becomes 
heated  afcendingin  the  centre  of  the  vessel  and 
descending  against  the  cooler  sides.  Is  it  im- 
possible to  contrive  means  to  arrest  these  air 
enrrents  ? In  a second  church  in  the  town, 
columns  of  cold  air  are  let  down  from  tbe  clear- 
story windows  on  tbe  devoted  head  of  some  un- 
fortunate who  is  seated  immediately  beneath 
them,  and  to  my  cost  I have  found  that  through 
a heated,  and  therefore  rarified,  air,  a column 
of  cold,  and  therefore  condensed,  air  will  fall, 
with  considerable  force  and  weight.  Last  even- 


ing  I had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  within  tbe 
arc  which  was  formed  by  the  horizontal  pro- 
jection of  a stream  of  cold  and  heavy  air  from 
tbe  window  of  a side  aisle,  on  its  passage  to  the 
floor. 

These  ohurobes  are  the  work  of  some  of  our 
leading  architects,  and  yet,  by  these  defects,  are 
rendered  not  only  uneuited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  erected,  but  absolutely  unsafe. 
And  I cannot  but  think  that  a little  study  of  the 
laws  which  govern  these  currents  of  air  would 
lead  to  a remedy.  Surely  the  present  state  of 
our  churches  and  places  of  public  assembly  iu 
this  respect  is  a blot  on  the  practice  of  scientific 
architecture. 

Mr.  George  Hudson,  of  the  potteries  at  Poole, 
has  succeeded  in  the  erection  of  his  own  house 
in  securing  ventilation,  while  avoiding  rapid 
currents  of  air  in  any  one  apartment  to  a very 
remarkable  extent;  but  I am  not  architect 
sufficient  to  see  how  bis  system,  which  he 
recently  was  so  good  as  to  explain  to  me,  could 
well  be  adapted  in  tbe  cases  I have  cited. 

J.  D.  P. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Kirkwall. — The  new  Episcopal  Church  of  St. 
Olaf,  Kirkwall,  was  opened  on  the  5th  ult.  It  is 
the  only  Episcopal  Church  in  the  county  of 
Orkney,  and  has  cost  about  1,200Z.  It  is 
71  ft.  6 in.  long,  and  27  ft.  G in.  broad,  and  is 
seated  for  about  160  persons.  It  is  intended  to 
build  a tower  60  ft.  high  over  the  main  entrance. 
The  materials  used  in  building  were  random 
rubble,  all  tbe  faces  being  of  freestone.  The 
roof  is  an  open  one,  of  Swedish  pine,  the  main 
beams  taking  the  form  of  arches.  The  choir  is 
raised  three  steps  from  the  nave,  the  sanctuary 
three  steps  more,  besides  the  footpace  on  which 
the  altar  stands.  Fonr  stained-glass  windows 
have  been  already  put  in.  One  of  these  repre- 
sents St.  Olaf,  king  of  Norway,  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated.  He,  it  is  said,  was  the  first 
who  introduced  Christianity  into  the  Orkney 
Isles,  and  founded  the  Bishop’s  See.  To  tbe 
church  are  annexed  a vestry  and  organ-chamber. 
In  the  sanctnary  is  placed  the  ancient  credence 
from  the  old  pre-Reformation  church  of  St.  Olaf, 
formerly  standing  near  the  shore  of  Kirkwall. 
In  the  vestry  is  the  aumbry  from  the  same 
church.  Tbe  bowl  of  tbe  font  is  said  to  be  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  presented  by  Col. 
Burroughs,  of  Rousay  and  Veira. 

Willington. — The  new  church  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Willington,  on  the  Tyne,  has  been  consecrated. 
Tbe  building  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Johnston  & Austin,  architects,  New- 
castle, by  Messrs.  Robson,  North  Shields,  and 
consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  porch,  vestry, 
and  organ-chamber.  Sittings  are  provided  for 
about  300  persons.  The  cost  was  about  2,7001. 

Eckington.  — Plans  for  the  restoration  of 
Eckington  Parish  Chnroh,  Derbyshire,  have  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Floobton  & Abbot. 

Wickford. — The  parish  church  of  Wickford, 
Essex,  is  now  in  course  of  restoration  amounting 
almost  to  complete  rebnilding.  The  church 
consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  an  opening 
from  the  latter,  which  is  for  a vestry  or  organ 
chamber.  Altogether,  seats  will  be  afforded  for 
170  persons.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
restoration  is  the  retention  of  the  old  Tudor 
roof  of  the  chancel.  In  rebuilding  the  church, 
tbe  old  material  is  being  re-uaed.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Henry  Stone,  of  London,  and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Maldon,  the  amoont 
of  the  contract  being  l,687i. 

New  Malden. — The  family  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  C. 
Sim  having  decided  to  rebuild  tbe  chancel  of 
Christ  Church,  New  Malden,  as  a memorial  to 
their  father,  and  as  it  has  long  been  felt  that  tbe 
accommodation  in  the  church  is  quite  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  rapidly-increasing 
population,  it  has  been  decided  to  embrace  the 
present  opportunity  of  enlarging  and  improving 
tbe  church.  Plans  and  estimates  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  which  include 
the  raising  of  the  present  roof,  extending  the 
church  to  the  east,  rebuilding  the  chancel,  erec- 
tion of  a new  vestry  and  organ-ohamber,  com- 
pletion of  organ,  and  the  building  of  tbe  south 
aisle.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  to  carry  all 
these  improvements  out  at  the  present  time.  Tbe 
eastward  extension,  vestry,  organ-ebamber,  and 
completion  of  the  organ  will,  it  is  estimated,  cost 
about  1,5001.  Tbe  rebuilding  of  the  ohanoel 
will  cost  about  850L  The  church  will  then  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  469  persons,  or  about 
160  more  than  at  present. 

West  Dulwich. — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
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new  church  at  Weat  Dulwich,  dedicated  to  St. 
Emanuel,  haa  been  laid  by  Mr.  Frederick  Peek. 
The  coat  ia  estimated  at  9,0002. 

Qatten.  — St.  Paul’s  Church,  Gattea,  near 
Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  has  been  consecrated. 
The  style  is  Early  English,  and  at  present  there 
are  sittings  for  370  persons;  but  when  the 
church  is  finished  there  will  be  aocommodation 
for  750.  The  church  has  an  apsidal  east  end, 
and  the  aisles  are  carried  round  the  east  end, 
forming  vestry,  organ-chamber,  and  porch.  Im. 
mediately  above  the  communion-table  are  in- 
dented spaces,  which  will  be  fittingly  filled; 
these  are  surmounted  by  an  open  arcade ; and 
there  is  a 'clearstory  of  lancet  windows.  The 
nave  is  26  ft.  6 in.  wide,  the  aisles  are  10  ft.  in 
width,  and  the  total  height  of  the  church  is  56  ft. 
to  the  ridge.  The  roof  is  wagon.headed  inside. 
The  present  building,  from  the  cornmnnion-steps, 
is  56  ft.  long,  but  when  completed  the  church 
will  be  three  more  bays  in  length.  The  benches 
are  open,  and  of  pitch-pine.  The  floor,  which  is 
at  present  of  Portland  cement,  is  intended  to  be 
paved  with  tiles.  According  to  the  design,  the 
west  end  will  be  elaborate,  with  lofcy  pinnacles. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  L.  Luck,  of  London ; the 
clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  W.  li.  Coussmaker,  of 
Shanklin ; and  the  builder,  Mr.  Eobert  Allen,  of 
Sea  View. 


CHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — Having  read  the  graphic  and  able 
account  of  the  restoration  of  Chester  Cathedral 
in  the  Builder  of  September  16th,  entitled  “ The 
New  Cathedral  at  Chester,”  I feel  desirous  of 
making  a few  remarks  on  one  or  two  points 
therein  which  clash  with  my  own  views,  though 
I cordially  agree  with  it  in  the  main.  I bad 
no  wish  of  adding  to  what  I have  already  ad- 
vanned  on  the  subject;  but  I cannot  let  the 
opportunity  slip,  which  your  article  afiords,  of 
rendering  my  published  views  more  complete 
and  explicit,  especially  to  my  old  friends,  pro- 
fessional or  non-professional,  among  the  readers 
of  the  Builder,  supposing  I may  eo  far  obtrnde 
upon  your  space. 

In  the  first  place,  we  differ  as  to  the  former 
state  of  the  building,  and  consequently  as  to  its 
need  of  restoration,  I believe  the  writer  has 
truly  recorded  his  impressions  or  recollections  of 
it;  and  I cannot  dispute  his  word  when  he 
speaks  of  the  " mass  of  nearly  shapeless  boulders 
to  which  the  exterior  had  been  mostly  reduced.” 
Bat,  from  some  cause  or  other,  we  must  have 
looked  at  the  building  with  different  eyes.  After 
living  some  years  in  Chester  before  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  works,  and  seeing  it  nearly 
every  day,  I can  conscientiously  say  that  it  never 
appeared  to  me  but  in  a state  in  which  I thought 
it  highly  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  art  and 
beauty,  it  should  be  preserved,  and  the  portions 
of  carving  which  have  been  left  on  the  west 
front  will  show  the  quality  of  what  still  remained, 
1 never  was  conscious  of  anything  ia  the  cathe- 
dral but  a touching,  almost  pathetic,  expression 
of  age  and  endurance,  bearing  striking  analogy 
to  what  interests  and  moves  us  in  a feeling  and 
venerable  human  face.  These  remarks  apply 
emphatically  to  the  tower,  a feature  of  the 
cathedral  and  of  the  city  which  must  dwell 
vividly  in  many  memories,  as  nobody  could  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  its  air  of  extreme  antiquity 
and  abandonment.  Though  its  turrets  had 
become  truncated,  there  was  a unique  grandeur 
about  it  which  the  new  one  does  not  attempt  to 
realise. 

In  the  second  place,  while  acknowledging  the 
beautiful  condition  of  our  cathedrals  generally  by 
the  weird  markings  of  nature,  the  writer,  I 
think,  underrates  its  quality  and  msthetic  im- 
portance  as  a subject  of  gratification  and  study, 
and  deems  it  more  a thing  for  the  artist  to  take 
note  of  than  the  architect,  speaking  of  the  pre- 
ference of  the  latter  for  details.  These  are 
seldom  so  much  wanting  as  they  were  at  Chester, 
which  the  friability  of  the  stone  rendered  an 
exceptional  example.  But  with  all  doe  re- 
spect for  mouldings,  I think  that  any  deficiency 
of  these  is  generally  amply  compensated  by  the 
additional  spirit  and  grace,  and  the  infinite 
varieties  of  minute  beauty,  in  texture  and  colour 
which  natural  influences  communicate.  Now 
though  artist-painters,  from  greater  intercourse 
with  nature,  are  most  appreciative  of  this  beauty, 
yet,  if  architecture  is  the  art  of  building  beauti- 
fully,  the  architect,  who  ia  an  artist,  has  good 
reason  to  take  cognisance  of  it.  Nay,  being  a 
beauty  which  inevitably  attaches  to  buildings  of 
a certain  age  in  our  climate,  it  should  have  for 
him  a peculiar  interest,  ^ Nature  has  given  a 


finish  to  his  work,  and  in  it  a lesson  for  his 
future  guidance, — a lesson  in  ornamentation 
which  no  works  of  the  Moors  or  any  human 
design  could  yield. 

The  feeling  or  sentiment  that  appreciates  this 
beauty,  let  me  say,  is  that  on  which  all  poetry, 
art,  and  whatever  administers  to  the  higher 
needs  of  our  nature  is  based,  and  is  not  a 
questionable  thing  at  all, — not  a myth,  but  a 
real  element  in  human  nature.  Sentiment,  as 
Rogers  the  poet  once  remarked  to  Shelley,  may 
be  the  logic  of  a higher  sphere, 

I have  not  seen  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral, 
or  I should  have  been  happy  to  bear  testimony 
to  its  having  been  so  tenderly  treated  as  it  seems 
to  have  been ; and  to  the  improvement  which 
must  have  been  effected  by  the  restoration  to  it 
of  the  long-severed  south  transept.  All  the 
alterations  and  additions  named  must  be  deemed 
improvements,  except  the  removal  of  the  organ ; 
the  writer’s  remarks  on  which  are  very  valuable, 
and  will  have  their  effect  on  future  re-arrange- 
ments of  cathedral  iuteriors  and  planning  of 
churches.  He  says  the  organ  would  best  speak 
and  combine  with  the  voices  in  the  centre.  If 
BO,  in  the  centre  it  should  have  been  placed, 
rhough  the  Cathedral  is  not  a music-halt,  yet 
the  organ,  being  for  use,  had  the  first  claim  to 
consideration.  As  the  matter  stands,  a sacrifice 
has  been  made  of  utility  to  architectural  effect, — 
a capital  error,  which  will  also  appear  if  we  view 
the  question  thus  : The  two  sisters,  Architecture 
and  Music,  are  both  there  as  handmaids  to 
Religion.  .Which  is  the  most  directly  aiding  in 
the  worship?  Music  unquestionably  ; and  if  so, 
the  organ  should  have  been  placed  where  it 
would  sound  best, — the  centre. 

But  I believe  the  central  position  of  the  organ 
needed  not  to  interfere  with  the  apparent  length 
of  the  building;  which  would  have  been  best  felt 
or  appreciated  by  an  arched  opening  in  the 
screen  under  the  organ,  or  through  the  organ,  if 
placed  on  the  ground,  giving  a mere  glimpse  only 
of  what  was  beyond. 

His  exception  to  the  wooden  vault  may  be 
just,  but  a wooden  vault  is  not  necessarily  a 
sham  or  falsehood — as  timber  will  serve  a real 
practical  purpose,  employed  on  the  same  con. 
strnctire  principle  as  stone,  to  which  it  is  only 
inferior  in  being  combustible  and  less  durable. 
If  the  roof  is  oonstmoted  on  the  vault  principle, 
then  the  restoration  of  the  flying  battresses  was 
necessary,  while  it  renders  the  exterior  more 
complete,  and  does  away  with  the  onfinished 
appeai'ance. 

I am  glad  to  hear  of  the  intention  to  spare 
the  cloister,  the  more  as  it  is  the  realisation  of 
a hope  I expressed  in  print  at  or  near  the  outset 
of  the  operations.  The  cloister,  which  seems  as 
if  it  held  the  Middle  Ages  embalmed,  is  the  most 
precions  feature  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
city.  It  is  a romance  in  stone,  and  one  of  the 
moat  graceful  relics  of  antiquity  in  existence. 
It  seems  as  if  the  very  genins  and  spirit  of 
pictnresque  beanty  inform  and  shine  through 
its  aspect.  Its  escape  from  restoration  is  the 
redeeming  feature  of  the  transaction. 

If  I could  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  present 
exterior  of  the  cathedral,  I should  sympathise  in 
the  writer's  hope  that  the  project  of  capping  the 
tower  with  a wooden  spire  was  abandoned  ; and 
also  in  his  dislike  to  the  octagonal  apse,  with  its 
surmounting  pyramid,  terminating  the  sooth 
aisle  of  the  choir,  and  the  conical  finials,  which 
flank  the  east  gable  of  the  chancel. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  STANDARDS  OF 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  concluding  lecture  of  the  series  given  at 
South  Kensington  Museum  in  connexion  with 
the  loan  collection  of  scientific  instruments  was 
delivered  on  the  28th  ult.  by  Mr.  Chisholm,  the 
Warden  of  the  Standards.  For  mnoh  of  the 
following  report  we  are  indebted  to  the  Moniing 
Post, 

Mr.  Soott  Rnssell  ocenpied  the  chair.  In 
introdneing  the  lecturer,  he  said  that  perhaps 
many  would  wonder  why  it  was  so  important  to 
have  the  yard  measure  so  exactly  correct.  He 
would  therefore  say  that  there  was  nothing  but 
a yard  stick  wherewith  to  measure  oceans  and 
continents,  and  if  the  yard  were  bnt  the  one- 
thousandth  of  its  length  wrong  that  might  lead 
to  our  ships  in  some  parts  of  the  world  finding 
themselves  twenty. four  miles  out  from  where, 
by  calculation,  they  thought  they  were.  There 
was  nothing  hut  the  yard  stick  as  a unit  where- 
with to  measure  the  stars'  distances,  and  it  was 


almost  impossible  to  calculate  the  errors  that 
might  be  introduced  by  an  almost  microscopic 
mistake  in  the  yard’s  length.  The  French  had 
originated  a new  standard  of  hng'h,  namely,  the 
ten. millionth  part  of  a quarter  of  the  girth  of 
the  earth,  but  they  had  made  a mistake  in  their 
caloulatioD,  and  their  metre  was  not  therefore 
reliable.  Theyard  measure  was  not  invented  by 
ns,  but  bad  comedown  tons  by  tradition.  No 
one  was  more  competent  than  the  lecturer  to 
tell  ns  how  our  present  standards  of  measnre 
came  to  be  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Chisholm  began  by  saying  that  the  subject 
of  the  lecture  was  not  weights  end  measures 
generally,  but  only  standards  of  weights  and 
measures.  The  subject  even  then  was  a large 
one,  but  he  hoped  to  compress  what  he  bad  to 
say  into  the  time  allotted.  He  preposed  first  to 
refer  to  the  earliest  standards  of  weights  and 
measnres ; and  to  those  systems  of  ancient 
countries  from  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  other  systems  have  been  derived,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  decimal  metric  system, 
which  is  of  an  original  character.  The  nse  of 
weights  and  measures  must  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  necessities  of  civilised  life.  Josephus 
mentions  the  Jewish  tradition  that  Cain,  after 
his  wanderings,  bnilt  a city  in  the  land  of  Nod, 
and  was  the  inventor  of  weights  and  measures. 
The  extreme  antiquity  of  the  use  of  weights  and 
measures  ia  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  heathens  attribnted  the  origin  of  weights 
and  measnres  to  the  gods ; the  Egyptians  to 
their  god,  Theath  or  Theth;  and  the  Greeks  to 
Mercury.  As  regards  the  original  standards  of 
weights  and  measnres,  we  learn  from  the  most 
ancient  records  that  the  practice  was  to  derive 
all  other  measures,  as  well  as  weights,  from  a 
recognised  standard  unit  measure  of  length,  and 
that  the  enhe  of  this  unit,  or  of  a determinate 
aliqnot  part  or  multiple,  formed  the  unit  measure 
of  capacity,  and  the  weight  of  water  or  other 
liquid  contained  in  the  standard  measnre  of 
capacity  formed  the  nnit  of  weight.  We  learn, 
too,  not  only  from  ancient  records,  bat  also  from 
the  very  names  of  the  measures  of  length,  that 
the  proportions  of  the  human  body  wore  taken 
to  form  the  scale  of  measures  of  length,  and  that 
the  cubit,  or  average  length  from  the  point  of  a 
man’s  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  bis  middle  finger, 
was  practically  adopted  as  the  most  convenient 
standard  unit  of  length.  The  following  scale  of 
these  natural  proportions  of  the  human  body  was 
most  generally  recognised,  the  digit,  or  breadth 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  first  joint  of  the  fore- 
finger, being  the  lowest  unit  of  the  scale.  The 
digit,  1 part ; palm  or  handbreadtb,  4 parts ; 
span,  12  parts ; foot,  16  parts;  cubit,  2-1- parts ; 
arm’s  length,  or  step,  or  single  pace, -tO  parts  ; 
double  pace,  or  stride,  80  parts ; fathom,  or 
greatest  length  of  extended  arms  to  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  equal  to  the  height  of  a man,  96- 
parts.  The  cubit  is  the  only  measure  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  as  in  nse  before  the 
Flood.  The  earliest  system  of  weights  and 
measures  of  which  we  now  have  any  knowledge 
were  the  analogous  systems  established  in 
Chaldma,  Egypt,  and  Pheenicia.  All  these 
systems  were  based  upon  the  cubit  as  the  stan. 
dard  unit  measure  of  length,  and  it  is  to  these 
systems  that  the  derivation  of  the  weights  and 
measnres  nsed  in  almost  all  civilised  conntries  can 
be  traced.  Of  these  early  systems,  the  Egyptian 
has  probably  had  the  greatest  influence  upon 
those  of  other  countries.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  Egyptian  weights  and  measures 
passed  into  Asia  and  Judma,  as  well  as  into 
Greece,  and,  with  some  modifications,  extended 
to  Italy,  where  they  wore  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  and  subsequently  by  all  European 
nations. 

Mr,  Chisholm  gave  at  some  length  an  account 
of  the  standards  ot  Egy  dr,  but  time  prevented  more 
than  a rapid  glance  at  the  measures  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  old  French  foot,  or  pied  du  roi, 
is  said  traditionally  to  have  been  the  length  of 
Charlemagne’s  foot,  as  the  English  yard  has 
been  said  to  have  been  the  length  Henry  I.’a 
arm.  Sis  of  these  old  French  feet  made  the 
toise,  which  was  made  the  standard  unit  of 
length  in  Prance  early  in  the  last  century,  and 
was  used  for  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian 
in  Peru.  The  iron  standard  toiae  actually  used 
became  the  legal  standard  measure  of  length  in 
France  until  the  metre  was  sabstituted  for  it, 
being  known  as  the  toise  de  Pdrou.  It  was  the 
standard  unit  of  length  for  all  measurement  of 
arcs  of  the  meridian  made  in  Europe,  (The 
standard  toise  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Depart- 
ment was  exhibited  here.)  The  English  yard 
is  very  nearly  the  same  length  as  doable  the 
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original  oabifc,  It  is  very  probable  that  the  yard 
was  derived  from  this  early  standard  measure  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  at  least  from  its  being  the 
length  of  doable  the  natnral  cubit.  There  is  not 
equally  satisfactory  evidence  with  regard  to 
ancient  standard  weight.  Our  English  standard 
units  of  measures  of  length  and  capacity  and  of 
weight,  the  yard,  bushel,  and  poond,  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Saxons,  though  some 
modification  of  the  two  last-mentioned  nnits 
have  since  been  made.  The  earliest  recorded 
standard  of  length  in  this  country  was  the  yard, 
or  gird,  of  the  Saxon  kings,  kept  at  Winchester. 
King  Edgar  is  recorded  to  have  decreed,  with 
the  consent  of  his  wites  or  conncil,  that  “the 
meaenre  of  Winchester  shall  be  the  standard.” 
No  change  was  made  by  the  Normans  in  the 
Saxon  system  of  weights  and  measures  estab- 
lished in  England;  and  by  a statute  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  it  • was  ordained  that  “ the 
measures  and  weights  shall  be  true  and  stamped 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  had  before  been 
established  by  law.”  The  only  change  that 
appears  to  have  been  made  at  the  Conquest  was 
in  the  custody  of  the  standards,  which  were 
transferred  from  Winoheeter  to  the  Exchequer 
at  Westminster,  where  they  were  placed  under 
the  custody  of  the  King’s  chamberlains.  The 
Exchequer  itself  was  a Norman  institution,  and 
even  up  to  the  present  time  there  may  be  seen 
at  liouen  the  ancient  building  of  the  Norman  Ex. 
chequer,  with  the  inscription  upon  it  “ Le  pere  de 
I’excheqaer  de  Londres.”  The  English  standards 
of  weight  and  measure  were  deposited  by  the 
king's  orders  in  a consecrated  building,  just  as 
the  standards  of  old  times  in  ancient  countries 
were  placed  in  their  temples.  Together  with 
the  royal  treasures,  they  were  placed  in  the 
Crypt,  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  since  known  as 
the  Pyx  Chapel.  This  portion  of  the  old  Abbey 
of  Westminster  then  became  vested  in  the 
Sovereign,  and  has  ever  since  been  held  by  the 
officer  who  has  had  charge  of  the  standards. 
Some  of  the  old  standards,  which  were  not  re- 
quired for  actual  use,  remained  in  the  P^x 
Chapel,  np  to  the  time  of  ilr.  Chisholm’s  ap- 
pointment. The  office  of  the  King’s  chamber- 
lains, which  was  a part  of  the  old  Exchequer 
Office,  was  not  abolished  till  1826,  when  the 
custody  of  the  standards  was  transferred  to  the 
auditor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  was  ogain  trans- 
ferred to  the  Controller  General  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1834,  when  the  old  eetablishmeut  of  the 
Exchequer  was  remodelled.  In  1866  the  Ex- 
chequer  ceased  to  be  a separate  office  for  the 
Government,  and  was  amalgamated  with  the 
Audit-ciffice.  The  new  office  of  the  Warden  of  the 
Standards  was  created,  in  pursuance  of  reoom. 
raendations  of  the  Standard  Commission,  and  to 
this  office  Mr.  Chisholm  was  appointed,  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  long  experience  as  an  Exchequer 
officer,  which  began  before  the  chamberlains’ 
office  was  abolished.  The  Exchequer  standards 
became  the  Board  of  Trade  standards,  the  new 
office  being  placed  under  the  Board  of  Trade. 
These  standards  include  also  those  of  coinage,  the 
standard  trial  plates  for  testing  the  gold  and 
silver  moneys  coined  at  the  Mint  having  been 
entrusted,  together  with  the  standards  of  weights 
and  measures,  to  the  same  officer  of  the  king, 
Certainly  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and 
probably  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the 
standard  trial  plates  were  always  kept  in  the 
Pyx  Chapel,  the  custody  and  keys  of  which  were 
also  transferred  to  Mr.  Chisholm.  But  he  pre- 
ferred to  keep  the  standard  trial  plates,  with  the 
imperial  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  in 
the  fire-proof  strong-room  at  his  office,  which  has 
been  specially  fitted  up  for  their  reception.  They 
are  kept  there  in  fire-proof  iron  cheats,  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  standard  yard  of 
Henry  VII.  represents  accurately  the  length  of 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  yard.  It  does  not  differ 
from  our  present  standard  more  than  one  foot- 
rnle  differs  from  another, — that  is,  it  is  about 
O'Ol  in.  shorter.  The  yard  and  the  ell  were 
originally  the  same  measure  in  this  country. 
From  the  period  of  the  Conquest  down  to  the 
reign  of  Eichard  II.  the  statutes  of  official  docu- 
ments  were  generally  in  Latin  and  sometimes  in 
Norman-Frencb,  and  the  yard  and  ell  (virga  and 
verge,  ulna  and  aulne)  are  used  indiscriminately 
as  the  same  unit  of  length.  In  the  clause  of 
Magua-Cbaita  relating  to  weights  and  measures, 
the  term  uliia  is  used  as  the  unit  of  length  of 
cloth,  whilst  in  Domesday  Book,  land  measured 
by  the  jard  or  yard-land,  is  called  terra  virgati. 
The  old  English  yard  was  extended  to  oor  later 
English  cloth  ell,  first  by  making  it  only  1 in. 
longer.  By  the  statute  of  Henry  Vlll.,  the 


measure  of  the  cloth  yard  was  declared  to  be  a 
yard  and  an  inch,  or  thumb’s  breadth.  Having 
thus  gob  this  little  addition  to  the  yard,  the  next 
process  was  probably  to  make  a cloth  yard  of 
37  in.  and  add  a hand’s  breadth,  and  by  repeat- 
ing  this  process  to  get  a cloth  ell  of  45  in.  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  There  was  shown 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  standard  yard  of  36  in.  and 
ell  of  45  in.,  both  marked  on  the  same  bronze 
bar.  The  earliest  standard  of  monetary  weight 
in  England  was  the  old  pound  of  the  Saxon 
moneyers  in  use  at  the  Mint  before  the  Conquest, 
The  only  legal  standard  of  this  pound,  of  which 
any  accoant  has  come  down  to  us,  was  the  Mint 
pound  of  the  Tower  of  London,  known  as  the 
Tower  pound.  It  was  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
old  apothecaries’  or  medicinal  pound  of  Germany, 
and  was  equal  to  5,400  of  our  later  Troy  or 
imperial  grains.  In  1812  an  ancient  weight  of 
brass  was  discovered  in  the  Pyx  Chapel  that 
weighed  5,409  Troy  grains,  and  was  evidently 
an  old  monetary  pound,  somewhat  increased  io 
weight  from  oxidation.  This  moneyers’  pound 
was  the  ancient  poond  sterling  of  silver,  divided 
into  20  shillings,  each  into  12d.  or  pennyweights. 
We  find  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  reigu  of 
Edward  III.  the  weight  of  all  gold  and  silver 
articles  in  the  King’s  Treasury  was  expressed  in 
our  old  Exchequer  records  in  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  poise  de  la  Toicre  or  pois  d'or/evres. 
The  pennyweight  contained  32  grains,  and  thus 
the  Tower  pound  contained  7,680  monetary 
grains,  or  gra  ns  of  wheat.  The  pennyweight 
was  equal  to  22-^  Troy  grains,  which  is  the  average 
weight  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  coined  silver 
pennies.  The  markwas  two-thirds  of  the  Tower 
pound,  and  was  used  for  denoting  both  the  weight 
and  value  of  silver  under  the  Norman  Sovereign. 
It  was  equal  to  3,600  Troy  grains,  and  they  did 
not  sensibly  differ  from  the  ancient  unit  of 
money  weight  in  Germany,  known  as  the  Cologne 
mark.  The  Tower  pound  ceased  to  be  the  legal 
mint  weight  in  1527  by  an  Ordnance  of  18 
Henry  VIII.,  enacting  that  ” The  Pound  Towre  ” 
shall  be  no  more  used  and  occupied,  but  “al 
maner  of  golde  and  sylver  shall  be  wayed  by  the 
Pounde  Troye,  which  maketh  xii.  oz.  Troye, 
which  exoedith  the  Pounde  Towre  in  weight  iii. 
quarters  of  the  oz.”  From  this  time  to  the  pre- 
sent our  system  of  coinage  and  of  weighing  gold 
and  silver  has  been  based  on  the  pound  Troy. 
Troy  weight  had,  however,  been  introduced  into 
England  long  before  the  reigu  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  was  certainly  in  general  use  there  in  the 
early  part  of  Henry  V.,  being  mentioned  in 
the  Act  2 Henry  V.,  cap.  4,  In  the  Ex- 
chequer records  the  earliest  mention  of  Troy 
weight  is  in  1 Henry  IV.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  brought  intoEuglaud  from  France  during 
the  wars  and  the  English  occupation  under  the 
Black  Prince.  Its  name  has  been  considered  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  French  town  of 
Troyes,  where  a celebrated  fair  was  held.  There 
was  certainly  a known  livre  de  Troyes  and  marc 
de  Troyes,  and  the  recorded  weight  of  the  ware 
de  Troyes  was  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  Troy 
pound.  The  useofthe  systems  of  weights  based 
on  the  Tower  and  the  Troy  pound  was  confined 
to  the  precious  metals  and  drugs.  The  earliest 
standard  of  commercial  weight  in  England  was 
the  merchant’s  pound — libra  mercatoriat  It  is 
mentioned  in  a statute  of  54  Henry  III.,  as  a 
pound  of  258.  used  for  all  other  commodities  than 
the  precious  metals  and  medicines.  It  conse- 
quently was  equal  to  one-fourth  more  than  the 
Tower  pound,  or  to  6,750  Troy  grains.  There 
was  also  a merchant’s  pound  weighing  about  7,200 
Troy  grains,  and  was  one-third  more  than  the 
Tower  pound,  which  was  used  in  England,  and 
still  more  in  Scotland.  The  merchant’s  pound, 
whether  of  6,750  or  7,200  Troy  grains,  was 
superseded  in  England  by  the  avoirdupois  pound 
of  7,000  Troy  grains,  which  appears  to  have  been 
m use  here  as  early  as  the  year  1303,  as  it  is 
recited  in  a weights  and  measures  statute 
of  that  year — 31  Edward  III.  It  was  probably 
introduced  from  France  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Troy  pound.  The  pound  avoirdupois  was 
evidently  taken  from  the  old  French  commercial 
pound  of  16  ounces,  used  at  that  time  in  many 
parts  of  France.  Our  existing  imperial  standard 
pound  can  be  clearly  proved  to  be  of  the  same 
standard  avoirdupois  pound  of  Edward  III.,  and 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  no  sub- 
stantial difference  has  occurred  in  its  standard 
weight,  or  in  that  of  the  Troy  pound,  since  these 
standards  were  originally  established  in  this 
country.  The  avordupois  system  of  weight  was 
legalised  in  this  country  by  a statute  of  Henry 
VIII.,  which  is  a curiosity  in  its  way.  It  was 
thus:— “Beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal  shall  be  ' 


sold  by  weight  called /iaver  (I  u povs.  No  person 
shall  take  for  a pound  of  beef  or  pork  above  one 
halfpenny,  nor  for  a pound  of  mutton  or  veal 
above  three  farthings,  and  less  in  those  countries 
where  they  are  sold  for  less.”  It  is  upon  evi. 
dence  of  this  kind  that  the  theory  is  founded  of 
the  value  or  porohasiog-power  of  money  having 
diminished  about  fifceen-fold  in  this  country 
since  the  Conquest.  As  to  our  early  English 
standard  msaaures  of  capacity,  it  is  stated  in 
Magna  Cbarta,  “There  shall  be  throughout  our 
realm  one  measure  of  wine,  one  measure  of  ale,  and 
one  measure  of  corn.”  This  would  seem  to  imply 
that  there  were  then  three  distinct  standard  mea- 
sures of  capacity.  Bat  the  only  one  of  which  we 
now  have  any  cognisance  is  the  Winchester  corn 
bushel,  of  a capacity  of  about  2,1504  cubic 
inches,  together  with  the  Winchester  corn  gallon 
of  2724  cubic  inches,  the  later  standard  of  which, 
constructed  by  Henry  VII.,  still  remaius  in  the 
Standards  Office.  A standard  ale-gallon  of  282 
cubic  inches  was  added  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
a standard  wine-gallon  of  231  cubic  inches  by 
Queen  Anne.  But  all  these  standard  measures 
of  capacity  were  abolished  in  1824,  and  the  new 
imperial  standard  gallon,  containing  10  lb. 
weight  of  water,  and  equal  to  about  2724  cubic 
inches,  was  made  the  standard  of  capacity  for 
liquid  measures,  and  the  imperial  standard 
bushel  of  eight  gallons  was  made  the  standard 
for  measuring  dry  commodities.  A reference 
to  Scotch  and  Irish  standards  conclnded  the 
lecture. 

The  Chairman,  in  offering  the  thanks  of  the 
audience,  referred  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
last  of  twenty-nine  lectures  given  by  gentlemen 
who  had  generously  placed  their  gratuitous  ser- 
vices  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  of  manage, 
ment.  With  regard  to  the  collection  of  scientific 
instruments,  he  hoped  a permanent  museum 
would  be  formed. 

Some  one  from  the  body  of  the  room,  who, 
instead  of  giving  his  name,  said  he  was  No.  5 in 
the  roll  of  those  who  had  years  ago  joined  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  said  he  wished  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  great  value  the  lectures  had 
been  to  working  men. 


HEALTH  AND  SEWAGE  OF  TOWNS. 


Sib, — In  the  general  interest  of  pnblio  health,  the 
council  of  the  Society  of  Arte  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolitan  districts,  and  to  the  public  generally,  to 
send  to  the  Society  OTidence  of  cases  shotring  the  varioos 
erile  ^bicb  haye  occurred  Irom  the  present  imperfect 
STstem  ofthe  drainage  ofbouses.  At  the  Confereaoe  on 
the  Health  and  Sewage  of  Towns,  lately  held  at  the 
Society,  and  attended  by  numerous  representatives  from 
various  towns  and  localities  in  the  kingdom,  the  import- 
ance of  greater  attention  to  the  house  drainage,  as  distinct 
from  the  sewerage,  was  especially  brought  to  the  notice 
of  tho  Society. 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  however  good  tho  general 
sewerage  might  be,  unless  the  drainage  proper  of  the 
bouse  and  its  connexion  with  the  sewers  were  carefully 
planned,  executed  under  due  supervision,  and  maintained 
iu  proper  order,  there  was  imminent  danger  of  typhoid 
and  other  diseases  from  the  imperfect  exclusion  of  sewer 


gas. 

The  council  are  well  aware  of  the  extensive  powers 
which  are  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  vestries  in  the 
metropolitan  district  to  deal  with  this  matter.  As  regards 
buildings  erected  and  in  course  of  erection  since  1855,  the 
date  ofthe  Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts,  no  doubt 
a large  amount  of  supervision  is  exercised;  plans  of  the 
bouse  drainage  are  frequently  deposited,  and  are  open  for 
inspection  to  the  ratepayers.  But  the  powers  of  the  local 
authorities  are  rather  remedial  than  preventive  of  disease, 
and  are  more  or  less  imperfectly  exercised.  The  evidence 
already  collected  shows  that,  in  most  of  the  metropolitan 
parishes,  a small  proportion  of  the  total  nomber  of  the 
bouses  in  them  has  been  properly  dealt  with,  and  conse- 
quently the  plans  of  honse-drainage  are,  on  the  whole, 
comparatively  few  even  in  parishes  on  the  outskirts,  where 
a considerable  extension  of  building  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  few  years.  Neither  owner  nor  lessee,  nor  iotending 
purchaser,  as  regards  houses  built  previous  to  1855,  unless 
in  some  few  exceptionalaud  accidental  cases,  basany  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  bouse  is  or  is  not  well  drained, 
or  properly  connected  with  the  sewers,  and,  if  defective, 
how  or  in  what  direction  amendment  is  to  be  sought. 
It  is  with  a view  to  remedy  this  admitted  evil,  which 
reduces  the  nsefuluees  ,of  the  main  sewers  on  which  mil- 
lions have  been  spent,  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  the  interests  of  improved  public  health,  have 
taken  up  this  question.  They  have  already  memorialised 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the  subject,  and 
they  propose  to  address  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  reference  both  to  the  metropolis 
and  to  localities  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Conncil  have  sought  for  information  and  suggestions  from 
the  various  metropolitan  antborities  having  such  matters 
in  charge.  They  appreciate  the  valuable  labours  of  ihesa 
bodies,  but  they  desire  to  draw  public  attention  to  what 
it  appears  to  the  Council  needs  further  action  on  their 
parts,  and  they  suggest  that  Parliament  should  be  moved, 
if  need  be,  to  confer  additional  powers  and  responsibility 
on  local  authorities. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Council  invite  commu- 
nications both  as  to  cases  of  evil  arising  under  the  present 
state  of  things  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  country 
generally,  as  well  as  any  suggestions  for  remedy,  and  they 
will  be  glad  to  receive  any  such  communications  before 
the  20th^if  October  next. 

P.  Le  Nbtb  rosTEB,  Secretary. 
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Instirance  of  Workmen’s  Parnitnre. — 

Mr.  Baber,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of 
Factories,  in  his  last  report  to  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, draws  attention  to  a scheme  of  collective 
fire  assorance  for  working  men  now  in  operation 
at  the  works  of  M.  Engel  Dollfus,  at  Mulbouse. 
It  appears  that  M.  Dollfus  has  for  the  past 
twelve  years  paraned  a practice  which  has  made 
insurance  by  working  men  so  easy  and  satis- 
factory  that  at  the  present  moment  283  of  his 
hands,  possessing  abont  417,000  franca  in  fnrni- 
tare  are  insnred.  “I  obtained,”  says  M.  Dollfus, 
i “from  the  Caisse  Generale  of  Agricultnral 
.*  Assurance  that  it  would  construct  a policy  to 
include  all  those  of  onr  workmen  who  would 
• insure  their  furniture;  that  it  should  receive  the 
preminms  in  a mass ; and  that  the  insured  should 
be  covered  wherever  he  might  reside,  on  con- 
dition  that  he  signified  his  change  of  abode,  and 
inscribed  the  same  on  a special  register.”  Only 
106  of  the  emj)loy^s  of  the  firm  at  first  took 
advantage  of  this  collective  scheme;  but  now,  it 
is  stated,  283  workmen  have  their  furniture  in- 
sured.  During  the  twelve  years  in  which  the 
system  has  been  at  work  in  Mulhonse  the  loss  by 
fire  amounted  to  only  2,805  francs. 

An  Economical  Ice-house.— Mr.  W.  W. 
Newman,  writing  in  the  Neio  York  Tribune, 

[gays : — An  ice-bouse  made  of  rails  on  the  top  of 
the  ground  in  the  open  sun  will  preserve  ice  all 
summer  if  rain  is  kept  from  it,  and  a foot  of  saw- 
T dust  is  kept  between  it  and  the  earth.  The  ice 
must  be  closely  packed  to  prevent  a continuous 
f contact  with  air  at  every  point.  My  ice-house 
\ stands  in  the  sun  on  a dry  knoll,  is  made  of 
;■  rough  boards  about  12  ft.  by  16  ft.,  half-board 
length,  8 fc.higb  ; ithasasteepboardroof.anorth 
window,  never  shot  in  summer,  with  S-iu.  or 
12-in.  upright  studding  inside  ; inside  horizoiital 
boarding,  and  filled  between  these  two  boardings 
with  sawdust  pounded  down.  The  floor  is  made 
of  pieces  of  rails,  boards,  &c.,  laid  on  the  ground 
and  cross.laid,  and  covered  with  a foot  of  saw- 
dust. On  this  a layer  of  ice-cakes  is  placed, 
leaving  a foot  or  more  on  the  outside  for  saw- 
dust, and  sawdust  is  placed  between  the  cakes 
that  do  not  fit  closely,  and  the  last  layer  is  well 
covered  with  the  same  non-conductor.  In 
summer  the  sawdust  is  occasionally  packed  down, 
and  large  ice-blocks  when  wanted  sawed  into 
smaller  pieces  and  repacked. 

The  Trade  Unions  Congress. — The  annual 
session  of  the  National  Trades  Congress  was 
opened  on  Monday  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
3.  C.  Laird,  president  of  the  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  Trades  Council.  The  subjects  for 
discussion  included  the  following ; — A Bill 
to  amend  the  law  of  compensation  for  accidents, 
so  that  workmen  might  obtain  damages ; a Work- 
I shop  Begulation  Bill  for  women  and  children ; the 
; extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  bleaching  and 
dyeing  works;  a reform  of  the  magistracy,  with 
^ special  regard  to  the  summary  jurisdiction  of 
1 magistrates;  the  reform  of  the  Jury  Laws,  so  as  to 
I admit  workmen  as  jurymen;  the  extension  of  the 
I Employers  and  Workmen  Act  to  seamen;  reform 
f of  the  Patent  Law;  reoonatrnction  of  the  Small 
[ Penalties  Act;  restriction  of  imprisonment ; and 
t an  Act  to  prevent  truck  by  making  compulsory 
I weekly  payment  to  workmen  in  the  current  coin 
I of  the  realm.  The  Committee,  in  reviewing  the 
I depressed  condition  of  trade,  express  a hope  that 
I whenever  any  attempt  is  made  to  increase  the 
[ working  hours  the  men  will  resolutely  oppose  it 
^ by  every  legitimate  means  at  their  command. 
[ There  are  119  delegates  on  the  list,  most  of  whom 
* were  present. 

L A Tight  Hand. — The  Cornish  Telegraph 
I says  that  the  Kedruth  surveyor  is  not  at  all 
I likely  to  pay  workmen  a fraction  more  than  they 
L ought  to  receive.  He  knows,  so  to  speak,  the 
& exact  amount  of  pressure  to  the  square  inch  in 
f,  each  labourer,  and  he  pays  according  to  strength, 
^ indnstry,  and  skill.  Hence  we  find  some  of  the 
workmen  receiving  Ss.per  day;  others,  29.  lOd. ; 
others,  2s.  6d. ; while  one  or  two  get  only  23. 
The  parishioners  may  well  believe  these  men 
fully  earn  what  they  receive.  Were  they  dia- 
' posed  to  skulk  occasionally  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  do  so,  for  Mr.  Hicks,  rising  even 
before  the  lark,  closely  pursues  the  hands  during 
■ the  whole  of  the  live-long  day.  No  overseer  of 
a diamond  field  ever  watched  his  underlings  more 
keenly  and  constantly  than  our  ubiquitous  local 
surveyor.  And  in  this  way  alone  he  has  effected 
>.  a considerable  saving  of  money. 


New  Slaughter-h-ouse  at  Turriff. — A large 
slanghter-honse,  to  be  used  in  common  by  the 
butchers  of  the  town,  is  in  course  of  erection  at 
Turriff,  Banffshire.  The  building  is  situated  in 
the  Horse  Market  stance,  beside  the  Market  Hill, 
and  stands  high.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
building  is 80  ft.,  with  a front  elevation  of  50  ft., 
and  the  extreme  width  20  ft.  This  is  divided 
into  five  killing-rocms  or  compartments,  four  of 
which  are  of  equal  size,  13  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  4 in. 
in  width.  The  fifth  is  much  larger  than  the 
others,  being  25  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  4 in.  in  width, 
with  ample  accommodation,  and  hanging-room 
for  a number  of  beasts.  All  the  compartments 
are  provided  with  ventilators  on  the  roof,  and 
each  has  a distinct  conveyance-pipe  to  the  cess- 
pool.  At  the  back  of  the  building  are  sites  laid 
off  for  byres.  Mr.  Duncan  was  the  architect,  and 
the  contractors  were  : — For  mason  work,Me9sr8. 
Fordyoe  & Son ; carpenter  work,  Mr.  Clark, 
Newmill,  Auchterless;  and  slater  work,  Mr. 
Gillespie,  Turriff.  The  cost  will  be  about  400L 

Ancient  Wall  Paintings  at  Cropredy. — 
An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in  the 
fine  old  church  at  Cropredy,  which  is  at  present 
undergoing  restoration.  In  clearing  the  plaster 
of  the  chancel  and  north  aisle  it  was  found  that 
underneath  the  successive  coats  of  whitewash 
there  still  remained  considerable  traces  of  the 
fresco  painting  with  which  the  church  was  ori- 
ginally adorned.  On  the  chancel,  so  far,  only 
portions  of  leaves  and  interlacing  patterns  have 
been  found,  but  over  and  near  the  north  door  of 
the  church  representations  of  figures  have  been 
laid  bare  with  half-obliterated  texts  in  black 
letter.  Some  of  these  are  enclosed  in  a kind  of 
medallion  formed  by  interwoven  patterns,  and 
appear  to  representon  one  side  the  seven  deadly 
sins,  viz.,  pride,  anger,  avarice,  lost,  gluttony 
and  drunkenness,  envy,  sloth.  In  each  an 
attendant  demon  is  waiting  on  the  sinner. 
Parallel  with  these  are  apparently  the  seven 
works  of  mercy,  with  angels  instead  of  devils. 

Til©  Preservation  of  Clapbam  Common, — 
The  Enclosure  Commissioners  for  England  and 
Wales,  underthe  Metropolitan  Commons  Act,  1866, 
and  Metropolitan  Commons  Amendment  Act,  1869, 
have  duly  certi6ed  a scheme  for  placing  Clapham 
Common  under  the  control  of  the  local  board. 
Briefly  summarised,  it  is  as  follows  : — The  com- 
mon, which  is  220  acres  in  extent,  has  been 
purchased  for  a aura  of  18,000J.,  and  is  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  use  and  recreation  of  the  public 
for  ever.  The  Board  may  drain,  plant,  and 
ornament  tke  common  as  necessary  ; but  no 
houses  shall  ever  be  built  thereon,  except  lodges 
necessary  for  its  maintenance.  Arrangements 
shall  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
equestrians,  and  certain  parts  of  the  common  are 
to  be  set  aside  for  cricket,  football,  &o.,  and  the 
intolerable  nuisance  caused  by  carpet-beaters, 
who  flock  to  the  common  from  all  quarters  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  metropolis,  will  be 
done  away  with. 

Pier  Extension  at  Woolvricb  Arsenal. — 
In  order  to  ship  the  81-ton  gun  for  conveyauce 
to  Shoebnryness  for  farther  trials,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  extend  the  pier  at  the  Arsenal.  The 
pier  extension  consists  of  a separate  approach 
designed  to  carry  guns  of  120  tons  weight,  and  it 
is  built  on  cast-iron  screw  piles  filled  with  con- 
crete. These  piles  are  from  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  in 
diameter,  and  are  screwed  abont  4 ft.  into  the 
gravel  bed  of  the  river.  The  traffic  is  along  a 
line  of  rails  carried  over  the  pile-heads  on  girders, 
and  at  the  extremity,  where  the  crane  is  fixed, 
there  are  twelve  of  these  piles  arranged  in  a 
circle  round  a larger  one  to  bear  the  burden. 
Every  pile  has  been  tested  with  a dead  load  of 
135  tons.  The  extension  of  the  pier  was  designed 
by  Col.  Inglis,  R.E.,  director  of  iron  constructions 
at  the  War  Office,  in  consultation  with  Col. 
Scratohley,  KE.,  inspector  of  works  at  the 
Arsenal,  who  supervised  the  work. 

Thunderstorms, — At  Quarrington,  Durham, 
an  alarming  thunderstorm  broke  over  the  village 
about  noon  on  Sunday.  The  lightning,  striking 
the  cottage  occupied  by  Thomas  Knox,  a pitman, 
who,  with  wife  and  family,  was  indoors,  the 
chimney  crashed  through  the  roof,  carrying 
away  the  joists  and  destroying  nearly  every, 
thing  upstairs  and  down,  but,  marvellous  to  re- 
late, all  the  six  inmates  escaped  with  only  a 
severe  fright.  Ralph  Tarpin,  who  was  standing 
at  a neighbouring  door,  was  hurled  10  yards 
into  an  adjacent  cottage  with  comparatively 

slight  injury. At  Edug’s  Lynn  the  lofty 

central  lantern-tower,  all  that  remains  of  the 
church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  built  in  1264,  was 
slightly  struck  by  lightning  on  Sunday  night. 


Westminster  Embankment.  — The  sur- 
veyor of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has 
inspected  the  line  of  the  proposed  n?w  street 
from  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  to  Millbank 
Penitentiary,  with  the  object  of  preparing  plans 
for  the  embankment  of  the  river  between  those 
points,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  Metropolitan- 
Board  of  Works  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  con- 
struct  the  works  at  a cost  of  333,0001.  The 
proposed  embankment  will  join  the  embankment 
recently  constructed  by  the  Government  adjacent 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued on  to  Millbank.  When  completed,  this 
would  give  a continuous  available  embankment 
of  the  river  for  nearly  four  miles  from  Blaokfriars 
Bridge  to  Chelsea,  were’  it  not  out  off  by  West- 
minster Bridge  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Locksmiths’  Strike  at  Willenhall. 
A meeting  of  the  brass  padlock-makers,  who  are 
now  on  strike  for  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  in 
their  wages,  was  held  on  the  11th  inst.  The 
announcement  was  made  that  two  leading  firms 
in  Willenhall  were  giving  the  10  per  cent,  rise, 
and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 
“That  because  two  respectable  employers  in  our 
trade  can  afford,  and  have  consented  to  pay,  the 
10  per  cent,  advance  to  their  workmen,  this 
meeting  has  come  to  the  conclusion  not  to  return 
to  work  until  the  same  advance  is  conceded  to 
us.”  It  was  afterwards  resolved: — “That  this 
meeting  is  quite  willing  to  have  this  wages 
dispute  in  our  trade  settled  by  arbitration  should 
the  employers  feel  so  disposed,  and  that  our 
secretary  be  requested  to  convey  this  resolution 
to  the  masters’  secretary.” 

Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations.  — On  the 
15th  inst.  a meeting  of  archdeacons  and  rural 
deans  was  held  in  Wells,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  meeting  was 
called  fur  the  purpose  of  electing  surveyors  of 
ecclesiastical  dilapidations  for  the  diocese.  The 
three  gentlemen  at  present  filling  the  office  of 
surveyors  ' were  originally  appointed  for  five 
years,  and  they  were  now  re-elected,  but  only 
for  two  years,  the  general  opinion  being  that  a 
change  in  the  law  would  be  made  before  very 
long.  A committee,  including  the  Archdeacons 
of  Wells,  Taunton,  and  Bath,  and  six  rural  deans, 
was  appointed  [to  consider  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations,  and  report  thereon 
(o  the  bishop. 

Rodmersbam  Vicarag’e. — A new  vicarage 
has  been  built  at  Rodmersbam.  There  are  nine 
rooms  on  the  gronnd-floor,  comprising  reception- 
room  (16  ft.  by  15  ft.),  with  bay-window,  draw- 
ing-room (18  ft.  6 in.  by  15  ft.),  dining-room, 
study,  kitoben,  scullery,  vestibule,  and  hall. 
There  are  seven  bedrooms  on  the  first  floor, 
besides  dressing-room  and  bath-room.  The  archi- 
teot  is  Mr.  W.  Barber,  of  London,  and  the 
builder  and  contractor,  Mr.  John  Seager,  of 
Cryall’s  Lodge,  Borden. 

New  Synagogue  at  Canoubury.— On  the 
17th  inst.,  a new  temporary  iron  building,  in 
Mildmay-road,  Canonbury,  was  dedicated  as  a 
synagogue.  'The  permanent  synagogue,  which 
it  is  intended  shortly  to  erect  on  the  site  of  the 
temporary  building,  will  cost  nearly  4,0001.  The 
temporary  building  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Kent,  of  Euston-road,  under  the  snperintendenoe 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  Spielman,  the  fittings 
being  supplied  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  Praed.street, 
Paddington. 

Belgian  Iron  Girders. — We  are  informed 
that  Mr.  Thos.  Scott,  iron  merchant,  Edinburgh, 
has  secured  the  contract  for  the  supply  of 
400  tons  of  iron  girders  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struotion  of  St.  Enoch  Station,  Glasgow.  Not- 
withstanding  the  depressed  state  of  the  iron 
trade  here,  it  is  stated  these  girders  will  be  made 
in  Belgium,  and  brought  over  here  and  delivered 
in  Glasgow  at  a considerably  lower  price  than 
they  could  be  produced  at  home. 

Monument  to  King  Robert  the  Bruce. — 
The  monument  to  King  Robert  the  Bruce  has 
been  entrosted  for  execution  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Currie,  the  sculptor  of  the  monument  in  Ettriofc 
Forest  to  Mungo  Park  and  the  poet  Hogg.  The 
monument  will  mainly  consist  of  a colossal  statue 
; of  the  king,  sheathing  his  sword  in  the  moment 
of  victory.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  George 
Cruikshank. 

South  Kensington  Museum. — The  number 
of  visitors  at  present  appears  to  be  far  above  the 
average.  The  number  given  for  the  week 
ending  September  16  is  29,988  : — the  average  of 
oorresponding  week  in  former  years  being  stated 
at  16,634. 
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A Terrible  Fall  occnrred  at  a new  building 
in  Holborn  on  Saturday,  a little  east  of  Chaooery- 
lane.  A man  named  Martin,  a foreman  car- 
penter, was  on  the  roof  of  the  structare  in 
question,  giving  directions  to  some  men  under 
his  charge.  Turning  suddenly  roand  he  lost  his 
balance  and  pitched  headlong  down  through  the 
building,  a distance  of  about  70  ft.,  falling  upon 
the  atones  in  the  basement.  He  was  conveyed 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital,  but  he  died  on 
the  way. 

Arbitration  Case  at  Bradford. — The  award 
in  an  arbitration  case  between  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  and  the  owners  of  property 
required  for  station  purposes  at  Bradford  has 
been  made.  There  were  8,000  yards  of  land,  for 
which  the  owners  claimed  139,0001.  The  com- 
pany  estimated  the  value  at  82,000Z.,  and  the 
umpire,  Mr.  Pownall,  awarded  88,472i. 

Howard  Association. — The  report  of  this 
Association  for  September,  1876,  shows  the 
various  directions  in  which  it  has  moved  during 
the  past  year.  The  Association  maintains  its 
belief  that  Congregate  Labour  of  Convicts  can 
be  pursued  with  advantage  only  in  the  case  of 
carefully  selected  and  classified  prisoners. 

The  Newcastle  Assize  Courts. — We  have 
received  several  letters  commenting  strongly 
on  the  action  taken  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in 
this  matter.  We  think  it  likely,  however, 
that  the  circumstanoes  which  led  to  the  corre. 
spondence  may  not  be  before  the  public,  and 
decline,  therefore,  to  publish  our  correspondents’ 
observations. 

An  Example. — The  Prussian  Government 
Las  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  theatres  in  Prussia,  and  the  advisability  of 
estabtisbing  an  academy  of  the  dramatic  arts, 
endowed  by  Government.  Something  of  this 
kind  for  England  we  have  long  asked  for. 

Weston-super-Mare. — Mr.  Henry  Pethiok, 
of  Clifton,  is  about  to  erect  a residence  on  a 
portion  of  the  Montpelier  Estate,  adjoining  the 
upper  Brisbol-road,  the  contract  being  entrusted 
to  Mr.  John  Hando,  of  Bristol.  The  arohitects 
are  Messrs.  Wills  & Voisey,  of  Park-street, 
Bristol. 


For  new  aofaool  buildings,  with  teacher’s  residence,  for 
the  Avenbury  (near  Bromyard)  School  Board.  Messrs. 
Haddon  Bros.,  architects;— 

Rouse £95')  0 0 

Dison 926  0 0 

Kings  , ...  889  11  11 

Turbill  (accepted)  7S4  10  0 

For  Dew  story,  at  No.  118,  High-street,  Shoreditch.  Mr. 
Horace  T.  Bonner,  architect 

Steed  .,  . £>49  o 0 

ohurmur 210  0 0 

Whales  219  17  0 

Allen  206  0 0 

ShiDgSeld  190  0 0 

Maoning  & Dowdney  (accepted),..  163  0 0 

For  rebuilding  Nos.  28,  29,  30,  and  31,  Camomile-streef 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Griffiths.  Mr.  Wm.  C' 
Banks,  architect; — 

Staines  & Son  £5,282  0 0 

Bnngs&Co 6,261  0 0 

Hart  * Bon 5,231  0 0 

Olirer  6,100  0 0 

Rider  &,  Son  6,063  0 0 

Nightingale  4,975  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole 4,836  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker 4,562  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  new  baths,  laundry,  Jtc.,  for  the  Imperial  Hotel 
Company,  Great  Malrern.  Ironfounder’s,  smith's,  aud 
plumber’s  work  not  included.  Messrs.  Haddon  Bros., 
architects  : — 

Broad  £2,312  10  0 

Porter 2,100  0 0 

Everal 1,870  0 0 

Smart  1,800  0 0 

Mills 1,663  2 I 

Inwood  1,633  0 0 

Qarbutt  1,536  13  9 

For  new  bouse  at  the  Wyche  Point,  Malvern,  for  Mr. 
J.  S,  Canning.  Messrs.  Haddon  Bros.,  architects 

Collins  4 CuUis £3,650  0 0 

Porter 3,630  0 0 

Jones  3,550  o 0 

Garbutt  3,527  0 0 

Eferal 3,500  0 0 

Osborn  (accepted)  3,250  0 0 

For  the  Langley  Schools,  for  600  children,  for  the 
Dawley  (Salop)  School  Board.  Teachers'  residences 
not  included.  Messrs.  Haddon  Bros.,  architects 

School  Buildings.  Boundaries. 

Morgtn £3, ‘'66  6 0 ...£224  0 0 

Neveit  Brothers 2,696  0 0 ...  481  0 0 

Rushton  2,9t3  5 1 ...  233  0 0 

Bowers  2,662  5 2 ...  246  14  0 

W.  & J.  Wellington  2,575  0 0 ...  320  0 0 

Welsh  2,600  0 0 ...  230  0 0 

Patterson  4 Son*  ...  2,386  0 0 ...  190  0 0 

• Accepted. 

For  new  buildings  for  the  Herefordshire  and  District 
Working  Boys’  Home.  Messrs.  Haddon  Bros.,  archi- 
tects 

Welsh  £2,245  0 0 

Griffiths 1,975  0 0 

Bowers  1,900  0 0 

Ford  1,760  0 0 

Lewis  (accepted) 1,750  0 0 

For  new  school  buildings  and  teachers’  residence,  at 
Genfron,  for  the  Nantmel  School  Board.  Messrs.  Haddon 
Bros.,  architects 

Stephens  & Briston £1,379  7 6 

Horse  1,189  0 0 

Morgan  1,039  19  6 

Evans  (accepted) 1,027  10  1 

For  erection  of  house  and  stables,  Wood  Lee  Estate, 
Egham,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  John  King,  Farlow.  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Notley,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  4 
GiSard  ; — 

_ House,  Stables. 

Haward  Bros £5,361  £1,007 

Pi»llsner 4.778  878 

Bangs  4 Co 4.533  1,115 

Bjther  4,678  889 

Browne  & Kobioaon  ...  4,343  ...  1 P68 

4,294  999 

Messom 4,415  ^23 


For  fittings  at  Nos.  63  and  66,  Houndsditch,  for  Mr. 
Hyman  A.  Abrahams.  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Banks,  architect 

Drew  £1,195  10  0 

Colls 1,130  0 0 

Somerville  4 Smith 947  1 6 

Nightingale  (accepted)  897  0 0 

Balter  893  0 0 


For  alteration  to  tower  of  Paishull  Church.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  R,  W.  Griffiths.  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Banks,  architect;  — 
B.  Graham  4 Son £1,599  0 0 

For  external  painting,  repairs,  4c.,  at  8t.  Catherine's, 

Beckenham.  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Banks,  architect: 

T.  Graham £337  17  0 

For  new  dining-room,  4c.,  Oakdene,  Beckenham  •— 
Cooper  £686  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a residence  oa  the  Dudley-road, 
Tipton,  for  Mr.  Daniel  Dudley,  jun.  Messrs.  Round  & 
Beddoe,  architects.  Bricks  aud  doors  found  by  the 
proprietor: — 

I’rauter  £347  Q 0 

Round  4 Bagnall  315  0 0 

Cox  . 31  3 14  0 

Kendrick  297  10  0 

Adams  (accepted)  249  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Cock  tavern,  Cam- 
berwell-green. Mr.  R.  C.  James,  architect 

Jackson  4 Todd  £1,150  0 0 

Cook  1,110  0 0 

Simpson 1,075  0 0 

G.  4 S.  Fisher  1,059  0 0 

Cole i,ni5  0 0 


Cox  . 


For  alterations  ana  aouitiona  to  house,  Bromlev,  Kent, 
for  Mr.  G.  Weeks.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell,  architect  i — 

Hooker  £2,420  0 0 

Arnaud  2,338  0 0 

Payne  4 Balding  (accepted) 2,300  0 0 

For  alterations,  stable  buildings,  greenhouse,  4c.,  at 
Dulwich,  for  Mr.  R.  Peck.  Mr.  A.  Q,  Hennell,  archi- 
tect : — 

Amer  £888  0 0 

Payne  4 Balding  (aoeepCod)  871  0 0 

For  cottages  and  farm  buildings,  at  Farnborough,  Kent* 
for  Messrs.  John  Fox  4 Sons.  Mr.  Q.  St.  Pierre  Harris* 
architect 

Payne  & Balding  (accepted)  .,,£l,2C0  0 0 


Payne  4 Balding  (accepted)  £795  0 0 

For  alterations  and  new  stables,  at  the  Laurels, 
Bromley,  Kent;  — 

Payne  4 Balding  (accepted)  £328  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Independent  Chapel,  Wattiafield. 
Mr.  Alfred  Conder,  architect ; — 

Day  (accepted)  £940  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  stables,  cottage,  lodge,  and  fences* 
at  Croydon.  Mr,  Gwyther,  architect.  Quantities  sun- 
plied  by  Mr.  C,  Kirkby  :—  ^ 

Colls  4 Son  £2,653  0 0 

Patrick  4 Sons 2,630  0 0 

Gregory 2,685  0 0 

Mason  4 Bristy 2,331  0 0 

Rmith 2,189  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  202,  Sloane-street; 

Simpson  4 Sons  ; £1,170  0 0 

Turrall 1,139  0 0 

Braid  & Co 1 lOO  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  Whitechapel  Work- 

house,  Baker’s-row.  Mr.  Longmore,  architect : 

Andrews £3,524  0 0 

Crockett 3,200  0 0 

Wood  4 Son  2,763  0 0 

SteiDhenson 2,719  0 0 

Braid  4 Co 2, -499  0 0 

Judd  4 Hawkings  2,4-40  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White  2,438  0 0 

Hunt  (accepted) ..  2,322  0 0 

For  new  farm  buildings,  Heathrow  (near  Honnslow)' 
Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee,  architect : — 

Briant £1,115  0 0 

Tayler i,043  0 0 

Larrett 994  15  q 

Kcarley  835  0 0 

Hardy 739  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Green  Man,  Kingsbury,  Hendon. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee,  architect:— 

^^■Illett £1,097  0 0 

Donne l,031  10  0 


For  additions  to  the  Surrey  Arms,  Hendon.  Mr,  C.  J 
Shoppee,  Brch;tect  : — 

Willett  £341  0 0 

Donne 339  lo  0 


For  alterations,  4c.,  at  Grazeley  Court,  Rosding.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Sh'ippee,  architect : — 

Searle £255  14  0 


For  rebuilding  No.  28,  Budge-row,  Cannon-street,  for 
Mr.  0.  H.  Davis.  Messrs.  H.  4 J.  D.  Mathews,  archi- 


tects. Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Downs £5,366  0 0 

Dove  Bros 5,185  0 0 

Moreland  4 Nix;n  5,184  0 0 

Brass  5,029  0 0 

Gammon 6,OC0  0 0 

Adamson 4,979  0 0 

Morter 4,939  0 0 

Hearle 4,895  0 0 

Ashby  4 Horner 4,840  0 0 

Conder 4,831  0 0 

Bewell 4,768  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann  (accepted)  ...  4,8)0  0 0 

Iron  Oirdert,  Column,  and  Fireproof  Floors. 

Moreland  £1,056  0 0 

Homan  4 Rodgers  (accepted)...  864  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Harley-street  Chapel, 
Bow.  Mr.  T.  L.  Banks,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Sargeant  4 Billings  : — 

Mgrtcr £2,371  0 0 

Bang!  ...  2,333  0 0 

Coleman 2,'  65  0 0 

Toms  1,990  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Wotton  House.  Dork 


mg,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Evelyn.  1 
tect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Prebble  & Co 

Martin 

Colls  4 Sons  

Newton  4 Triggs 

Putney 

Grieve  4 Littlejohn 

Hide  4 Co 

Stephenson  

K.  4 E.  Smith  

Watson  

Allen  

Braid  4 Co.  

Vincent  

Warr  

Tipiewell  (accepted)  ... 


G.  R.  Bedgrave,  archi- 

£2,380  0 0 

2,250  0 0 

2,1-5)  0 0 

2,148  0 0 

2,054  17  0 

2,020  0 0 

1,970  0 0 

1,985  0 0 

1,950  0 0 

1,940  0 0 

1,893  0 0 

1,870  0 0 

1,760  0 0 

1,647  0 0 

J,567  0 0 

1,547  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  dweliinge,  Peel-street,  Netting. hill, 
for  the  National  Dwellings  Society  (Limited).  Mr.  E. 
Evans  Cronk,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
J.  4 A.  E.  Bull:— 


Downs  4 Co 

Rider  4 Sons  

Allen  4 Sons  

Bywaters  

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill.. 

Shepherd  

Patrick  4 Son 

Perry  4 Co 


. £30,250 
. 29.995 
. 29,986 
. 29,820 
. 29,316 
. 28,640 
. 28,-575 
. 26.700 
. 25,153 


For  the  erecticn  of  a villa  residence,  at  Brockley  Park, 

Kent,  for  Mr.  J.  Frank.  Mr.  Henry  Prior,  architect: 

Stark  £1,^48  0 0 

Amer  1,021)  0 0 

Bhapley  (accepted) 993  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  Reindeer  tavern,  Pye- 
lane,  Peckham,  for  Mr.  W'.  Wilson,  Mr.  Aldous,  areh'- 
tect:— 

Croaker £194  0 0 

Shapley  435  0 0 
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Ij  IIE  great  baildiog  which 
forma  the  arohiteotural 
centre  of  Manchester  is 
now  nearly  approaching 
completion.  Since  our 
last  detailed  notice  of 
the  progress  of  work 
at  the  town-hall  (see 
JJuiZ(?er  for  Ootobar  9, 
1875),  part  of  the  bosi- 
ness  portion  of  the  build- 
ing has  been  fitted  for 
occupation  and  taken 
possession  of  by  the 
officials  of  certain  de- 
partments 5 the  great 
tower  is  completed  ex- 
ternally  (except  the  fill- 
ing in  of  the  large 
lights,  which,  of  coarse, 
are  to  receive  louvres 
or  some  snbatitute  for 
them);  and  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  work  re- 
maining to  be  done  con- 
sists only  in  interior  fit- 
tings and  decorations.* 
Of  these  latter  the 
most  important  portion  is  the  decoration  of 
the  roof  of  the  groat  hall,  which  is  now 
nearly  complete,  though  the  effect  as  a whole 
can  hardly  be  judged  of  while  the  scaffolds 
are  still  up,  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  onr 
visit.  The  roof,  which  we  have  previously  de- 
scribed in  its  general  featnres,  has  heavy  oak 
principals  with  curved  braces,  carrying  a 
panelled  wooden  ceiling  in  four  cants,  meeting 
in  a ridge  at  the  apex.  The  decoration  of  the 
principals  is  very  simple,  its  object  being  to 
emphasise  and  strengthen  their  principal  line? 
by  a double  line  of  gilding  on  the  lower  mould- 
ings on  tbe  soffit  of  the  braces;  a heavy  roll 
moulding,  which  forms  the  outer  member  of  the 
ribs  on  either  side,  being  picked  out  with  a spiral 
of  gilding  on  a dark  groond,  dotted  with  a 
rosette  on  the  interspaces.  The  decoration  of 
the  panelled  ceiling  has  been  carried  out  on  a 
scheme  drawn  out,  under  the  approval  of  the 
architect,  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  Bayne, 
who  are  executing  the  work.  Tho  panels* 
which  (speaking  roughly)  are  some  8 fc.  or  so 
square,  have  an  inner  circular  border  painted  on 
them,  formed  of  two  bands  of  colour  intersecting 
or  crossing  each  other  something  like  the  strands 
of  a rope ; the  spandrel  spaces  left  in  the  angles 
of  the  panel  being  filled  with  a powdering  of 
gold  bees  on  a bine  ground.  The  symbolism  of 
the  bee,  of  course,  is  obvious ; whether  the 
twisted  strands  of  tbe  circular  border  have  an 
indirect  reference  to  cotton-spinning,  or  are  de- 
signed merely  for  effect,  we  do  not  anderbake  to 


"VVe  give  a general  view  of  the  exterior  i 
K-umber.  See  p.  953. 


The  New  Toum  Hall  say.  'Within  the  circle  each  panel  has  a device 
and  other  Works  in  I’spresenting  the  arms  of  some  country  or  city, 
Manchester.  combination  with  other  details,  animal  or 

vegetable  forms,  or  artificial  implements, 
symbolising  the  arts  or  products  with  which 
each  is  most  generally  associated.  The  cities 
and  countries  represented  are  as  follow, 
beginning  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and 
naming  each  set  of  four  which  cross  the  ceiling 
from  right  to  left  of  the  entrance  (as  that  is 
evidently  the  connexion  in  which  they  have  been 
grouped): — Great  Britain,  Manchester,  Salford,] 
Duchy  of  Lancaster;  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  I 
Liverpool ; Leeds,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Bradford  ; ' 
France,  Itussia,  Austi'ia,  Prussia;  Norway  and  I 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium;  Egypt, 
America,  China,  Japan;  India,  West  Indies, 
Australia,  Canada.  The  details  of  some  of  the 
panels  may  be  mentioned,  as  giving  an  idea  of 
the  general  scheme.  The  red  rose  of  the  Lan-  ' 
castrian  faction  forms  tbe  historically  appro, 
priate  decoration  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
panels ; the  London  arms  are  accompanied  by 
ships,  seaweed,  and  coins,  the  two  latter  items 
may  be  taken  to  indicate  perhaps  the  past  and 
the  present;  Liverpool  in  a somewhat  similar 
manner;  Glasgow  by  ships  and  sugar-cano ; 
Bristol,  ships  and  tobacco;  Prussia,  military 
aoooutrements,  only  too  appropriate  for  a nation 
I which  holds  a “ Sedan-fesb,”  and  lime-boughp, 

, the  connexion  of  which  comes  home  to  ns  more 
if  we  call  them  Linden, — it  is  tho  same  thing,  of 
course;  Egypt,  ibis  and  papyrus  ; Kussia,  bears, 

, wheat  and  hemp  plants  ; India,  tiger,  elephant’ 
and  bananas;  and  so  on.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  boars  and  wheat,  or  tigers  and  bananas. 
are  twined  together  into  a homogeneous  design. 
The  general  system  is  that  tbe  foliage  intro- 
duced  forms  a kind  of  ornamental  background 
and  border  to  tbe  coat  of  arms,  and  the  animals 
' and  other  larger  objects  stand  outside  : they  are 
, only,  in  fact,  very  conventional  animals,  more 
symbols  than  represeutatious.  The  symbolism 
employed  for  Holland  strikes  one  rather  oddly 
in  such  a position, — tnlipa  and  a Dutch  cheese  ! 
the  latter  with  a good  cut  taken  out  of  it,  and  ' 
showing  a gilded  surface  in  the  interior.  At  this  ' 
rate,  why  not  have  been  still  more  direct,  and  | 
shown  case-botbles  of  “ hollands”  ? 

However,  one  must  not  look  at  work  of  this 
kind  from  the  scaffold ; it  is  meant  to  be  seen 
from  below,  and  tbe  object,  of  course,  is  to  pro- 
duce  a generally  good  decorative  effect,  while  pro. 
viding  something  like  a motive  and  meaning  for 
the  decoration.  The  general  effect  will  be  good ; 
possibly  slightly  heavy,  at  least  if  we  consider 
it  in  relation  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  apart- 
ment. In  a previous  notice  we  suggested  that 
the  large  windows  at  the  side  would  form  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  display  of  high- 
olass  stained  glass  design.  This  has  not  been 
done  80  far;  the  windows  are  filled  with  nearly 
plain  glass  in  ornamental  leadings,  and  with  a 
little  conventional  foliage  design  in  coloured 
glass  introduced  here  and  there.  It  is  very 
tastefully  done,  and  tbe  effect  is  very  good,  so 
far  as  the  windows  themselves  are  concerned 
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(they  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Odell,  who  have 
done  all  the  ornamental  glazing  throughout  tbe 
building)  ; but  then  there  are  these  nearly  white 
windows,  in  conjanotion  with  the  light-toned 
□ndecorated  stonework  of  the  walls  and  piers, 
giving  a very  light  effect  to  the  lower  portion  of 
the  ball,  while  tbe  roof  is  decorated  in  strong 
and  pronounced  colouring  and  gilding.  'With  a 
most  decided  sympathy  for  the  pure  and  truly 
arcliiteotural  effect  of  the  moulded  andunoolonred 
stonework,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  to  pot 
all  the  strong  colour  in  an  apartment  on  the 
ceiling,  and  none  below  to  support  it,  is  almost 
as  great  a mistake  in  regard  to  general  effect  as 
the  reverse  proceeding ; and  that  a more  satis- 
factory  and  complete  effect  would  be  produced  if 
there  had  been  some  colour  either  on  tbe  walls 
or  in  the  windows.  A difference  will  be  observed, 
no  doubt,  when  the  hull  is  used  on  state  ooca- 
siona,  and  a good  deal  of  colour  supplied  by 
dresses ; but  even  in  that  case  the  colour  in  tho 
roof  will,  so  to  speak,  stand  upon  nothing 
Looking  at  the  roof-decoration  in  itself,  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  very  well  and  completely 
carried  out  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  designers; 
the  only  thing  that  at  all  strikes  ns  as  in. 
complete  in  the  scheme  is,  that  there  should 
have  been  some  distinction  of  grouping  or 
I treatment  between  the  arms  and  symbols 
of  mere  oities  and  those  of  countries  : the 
asaooiations  with  tbe  two  olasses  of  topography 
are  so  completely  different  in  scale,  and  even  in 
their  nature,  that  it  seems  scarcely  suitable  to 
mix  them  together  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
in  a design.  Suoh  a scheme,  for  instance,  as 
making  the  lower  row  of  panels  emblematio  of 
oountries  and  the  npper  one  of  oities,  might  have 
been  quite  possible,  and  would  have  made  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  more  complete  and  obvious. 

^ Looking  at  the  subject  from  a more  general 
point  of  view,  we  cannot  help  raising  the  question, 

, whether  the  system  and  type  of  decoration 
followed  here  and  in  other  similar  oases  is  one 
worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  modern  intelli- 
gence and  education,  and  whether  it  is  not  in 
some  degree  a misapplication  of  rather  an  old- 
fashioned  and  commonplace  motive,  or  one  which 
has  now  become  commonplace  ? We  eannofc  find 
I fault  with  those  who  have  carried  out  this  parti, 
cular  piece  of  work  for  adopting  a system  which 
I has  oome  very  much  into  favour,  and  which 
apparently  met  with  the  approval  of  their  arobi. 
teot.  But  if  the  desire  is  entertained  of  giving 
to  such  a piece  of  decoration  an  intellectual 
interest,  something  more  than  this  is  required; 
if  a decorative  effect  only  is  sought,  something 
less  would  often  be  better  and  more  manageable. 

As  it  is,  the  decorative  effect,  the  production  of 
a decorative  design  rich  in  general  effect  and 
beautiful  and  graceful  in  all  its  details,  is  rather 
hampered  and  interfered  with  by  such  a scheme 
of  coats  of  arms  and  appropriate  symbols;  and 
do  these  add  anything  really  to  the  interest  of 
the  design  ? As  a rale,  scarcely  any  one  notices 
them  or  takes  the  trouble  to  make  them  out; 
what  strikes  the  eye  is  the  general  decorative 
effect ; and  if  after  looking  a little  at  the  ceiling 
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it  does  occur  to  the  spectator  that  these  are  the 
arms  and  symbols  of  different  oonntries,  or  if 
visitors  going  over  the  building  get  it  pointed  out 
to  them  by  the  official  showman, — “ These  /tall 
represents  the  /tarms  and  the  produo’s  of  different 
coontries}  to  your  right  the  /larms  of  Hindia, — 
Tiobserve  the  helephant  and  the  banannies,”  &o.  j 
what,  after  all,  is  the  good  of  it  ? We  have  a 
rejpeot  for  coa'^s  of  arms  ; they  form  a pictnreeque 
method  of  distingaisbing  families  and  corpora- 
tions, and  have  the  association  derived  from 
historical  precedent ; they  form,  therefore,  very 
good  centre  points  for  decorative  treatment ; bnt 
the  system  of  working  in  the  products  of  the 
different  countries  into  the  design  seems  often  to 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  details  that  are  any 
thing  bnt  ornamental,  and  as  a method  of  giving 
meaning  to  a design  rather  reminds  us  of  the 
etory-books  for  children  in  which  pictures  of  the 
principal  objects  referred  to  in  the  tale  are 
inserted  in  the  text,  instead  of  the  words  which 
define  them,  to  lead  the  young  idea  to  connect 
words  with  objects.  This  is  very  well  for 
children,  and  useful  to  them ; but  it  becomes 
rather  absurd  wheu  grown-up  people  are  expected 
to  take  an  interest  in  seeing  a dragon  put  for  Chins, 
and  a cheese  for  Holland  ; things  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  which  are 
not  worth  painting  in  such  a position  for  the  sake 
of  their  meaning. 

The  remainder  of  the  decoration  in  the 
Town-hall,  as  far  as  at  present  decided  upon, 
consists  principally  of  the  ceilings  of  the 
council  - chamber,  reception  - room,  and  com- 
mittee-rooms, the  corridors  and  the  outer  hall 
or  vestibule  on  the  first  floor,  leading  to  the 
great  ball.  The  decoration  of  this  vestibule 
was  not  commenced  when  our  notes  were  made. 
The  ceiling  of  the  council-chamber  has  a design 
in  relief,  consisting  of  small  panels  on  the 
arcffits  of  the  beams  and  larger  ones  in  the  inter- 
spaces, the  former  filled  with  conventional 
foliage,  and  the  latter  with  a tracery  of  inter- 
secting  circles  ; and  the  colour  decoration  here 
is  confined  to  picking  out  this  design  in  gold, 
and  lining  out  the  cornice  in  colonr ; but  there 
is  to  be  a rather  deep  frieze  formed  on  the 
wall,  in  which  the  arms  of  neighbouring  towns 
will  be  represented  amid  a foliage  design  of  oak- 
leaves.  The  heads  of  the  painted  windows  cut 
through  this  frieze.  The  most  elaborately- 
decorated  ceiling  in  the  range  of  rooms  on  this 
side  of  the  building  is  that  of  the  large  reception- 
room,  in  which  there  is  a geometrical  design  in 
raised  tracery  forming  panels,  which  are  filled 
with  conventional  foliage  in  rather  low  tints,  in- 
troduoing  the  Tudor  rose,  the  tracery  ribs 
relieved  with  colour  and  gilding,  and  the  centres 
of  the  circular  panels  from  which  the  chandeliers 
hang  decorated  with  gold  stars  or  radiations. 
The  soffits  of  the  beams  in  this  room  are  to 
receive  a design  in  which  the  arms  of  families  of 
the  county  or  neighbourhood  will  bo  incorporated. 


sketch  for  its  completion  which  we  had  seen  on  also  to  meet  pictures  one  has  admired  in  a new 
a 'previous  occasion.  The  short  spire  which  light.  Mr.  Aumonier's beautiful  work,  ” Toilers 


terminates  it  is,  as  we  mentioned  before,  a heavy 
and  solid  stone  one,  an  agreeable  change,  to  our 
thinking,  from  the  pyramid  of  slate  and  orna- 
mental ironwork  which  has  become  the  most 
approved  and  accepted  method  of  terminating 
a town-hall  tower. 

The  most  important  building  we  noticed  in  pro- 
gress after  the  town-hall  is  a very  large  hotel 
filling  up  the  triangular  space  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Deansgate  and  Victoria-street  just 
above  the  cathedral.  This  is  being  carried  out, 
according  toa  painted  notice-board,  by  the  “ Cor- 
poration Building  Society”  (that,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  is  the  “style  and  title”)  : Mr.  W.  Dawes 
is  the  architect.  The  site  is  not  yet  entirely 
filled  up,  as  the  lower  corner,  which  will  form 
the  acute  angle  of  the  triangle  towards  the 
north,  is  still  occupied  by  some  of  the  old  houses, 
about  which  we  suppose  some  difficulties  of 
negotiation  have  occurred.  Over  the  remainder 
of  the  site  the  building  is  up  to  the  first-floor 
level ; the  ground-story  all  round  is  to  be  let  for 
shops,  and  takes  the  required  character  of  wide 
square-headed  openings  and  narrow  piers 
accordingly.  The  site  is  one  which  almost 
suggests  its  employment  for  a large  and  im- 
pressive building,  and  the  change  from  the  mean 
houses  which  formerly  stood  here  will  be  a great 
improvement  in  the  approach  to  the  Exchange 
and  Market-street  from  the  Victoria  Station ; 
nor  could  any  largo  hotel  have  a more  central 
site,  both  in  regard  to  appearance  and  conveni- 
ence  of  access  to  the  chief  business  centres  of  the 
city.  Whether  architecturally  the  result  will  be 
BO  satisfactory  v/e  cannot  say  as  yet.  The  building 
is  apparently  to  be  Gothic  ; in  the  two  principal 
fronts  the  line  of  shops  is  interrupted  by  two 
large  entrances,  which  we  suppose  will  furnish 
access  to  the  interior  economy  of  the  structure, 
and  which  are  covered  by  pointed  arches  filled 
with  tracery,  which  appears  very  “ Manchester 
Gothic”  in  style.  The  heads  of  the  wide  shop 
windows  are  formed  of  what  are  intended  to  look 
like  stone  lintels,  but  which  are  really  flat  arches 
in  three  stones,  with  raking  joints,  upon  which 
the  shafts  of  the  first-floor  windows  stand. 
Some  of  the  joints,  which  are  not  as  well 
fitted  as  others,  convey  the  impression  that 
the  atone  lintel  has  already  cracked,  as  it 
infallibly  would  if  it  were  a lintel,  and  really 
carried  the  superstructure.  Of  course  it  is  tt) 
be  presumed  that  there  are  iron  beams  in  the 
rear.  That,  however,  is  not  building  “ in  the 
Gothic  manner.”  In  Cross-street  a new  Gothic 
Insurance  Office  (the  “Imperial”)  shoulders  a 
new  Italian  one  (the  “ General).”  There  is  a 
good  solid  look  about  the  former,  but  it  exhibits 
the  want  of  reGuemeut  in  detail,  which  is  the 
coDStaut  failing  of  indigenous  Manchester  archi- 
tecture, and  the  atone  terminal  brackets  put  up 
to  stop  the  first-floor  string  mouldings  look  as  if 


of  the  Field,”  receives  the  justice  here  which  it 
did  not  receive  at  the  Academy,  and,  in  con. 
junction  with  hia  “ Water-lilies,”  more  than  con- 
firms the  opinion  we  had  already  formed  as  to 
this  artist’s  rare  ability  and  poetic  feeling.  Mr. 
Mark  Fisher’s  very  fine  landscape,  “ A Scotch 
Hillside,"  which  was  at  the  Academy,  is  here 
supplemented  by  a companion  picture,  " On  the 
Cam,”  which  is  new  to  ns,  and  is  equally  ex- 
celleut.  Mr.  Holloway’s  “In  Chancery”  is  a 
picture  of  much  feeling,  a representation  of  tho 
ruin  and  decay  of  an  old  neglected  house,  with 
the  boat  half  sunk  in  the  stagnant  moat  before 
the  gate.  Mr.  Brewtnall  exhibits  a large  and 
in  some  respects  very  excellent  (though  rather 
mannered)  picture  from  Tennyson’s  poem  of 
the  Sleeping  Beauty,  at  the  moment  when  the 
fairy  prince  breaks  into  the  bower ; the  face 
of  the  sleeping  princess  is  very  sweet  in  its 
dreara.like  repose.  Other  pictnrea  which  are 
known  to  us,  by  Hemy,  Armstrong,  and  others, 
are  included  in  the  collection;  and  there  is 
Mr.  Poynter’s  small  study  for  the  Atalanta 
picture,  which  will  be  looked  upon  with  interest. 
It  is  also  a pleasure  to  come  upon  excellent 
works  by  artists  who  a “local  habitation,”  but 
whose  merits  entitle  them  to  more  than  local 
repute.  Among  these  we  specially  noticed  two 
large  and  powerful  watercolours,  “ Dunbeg  Bar  ” 
and  “ On  the  Bollin,”  by  Mr.  G.  Sheffield,  of 
Wilmslowj  whose  name  is  new  to  us.  The 
smaller  works  by  Mr.  Wade,  of  Preston,  “ Old 
Houses  at  Baasenthwaite,”  and  others,  are  very 
good ; and  there  are  two  admirable  landscapes 
in  oil  by  Mr.  Anderson  Hague  (of  Stockport),  who 
has  a style  and  feeling  a good  deal  his  own,  and 
which  suggests  a study  and  thought  beyond  the 
ordinary  practice  of  Eoglish  landscape  painting. 
The  collection  of  water-colours  generally  is  of  a 
very  high  average ; we  missed,  however,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Sam  Bough,  who  used  to  be  great  at  some 
of  these  exhibitions.  But  the  exhibition  is  worth 
a visit  by  any  one  going  into  the  neighbour- 
hood. 


These  dacorations  are  by  Messrs.  Best  & Lea,  they  were  copied  from  the  boxings  which  form 
of  Manchester,  who  are  also  decorating  tho  stone-  ' the  regular  “ stop  ” of  au  ordinary  wooden  shop 
aulted  roof  of  the  room  under  the  tower  (forming  \ cornice.  That  again  is  not  " the  Gothic  manner." 


the  centre  of  the  conncil-cbamber  and  reception- 
suite),  in  a rather  severe  style,  more  recalling 
Roman  than  Gothic  feeling  in  its  lines  and 
colouring,  so  far  as  the  small  portion  executed 
can  be  taken  as  a sample  : the  effect  is  good, 
however.  The  same  firm  are  also  decorating 
the  vaults  over  the  main  staircases.  The  com- 
mittee-room ceilings  are  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  Pollitt  & Coleman,  also  of  Manchester; 
gilding  on  the  tracery  lines  and  gilded  bosses  at 
the  centres  form  the  principal  source  of  effect. 
The  windows  are  all  filled  with  the  same  orna- 
mentally-leaded  style  of  glazing,  with  a very 
little  colour  at  certain  points,  which  has  been 
adhered  to  throughout  the  building,  and  which, 
for  business  rooms,  very  happily  combines  plenty 
of  light  with  a good  decorative  effect.  The  deco- 
ration  of  the  ceilings  of  the  ground-floor  corridors 
has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Pollitt  & Coleman,  and 
those  of  the  first  floor  by  Messrs.  Best  & Lea ; this 
consists  chiefly  of  a very  light  bluish  grey  orna- 
ment on  the  nearly  white  ground ; in  the  upper 
corridors  the  design  tabes  the  shape  of  a kind  of 
zig-zag  key  pattern,  which,  simple  as  it  is,  has 
an  excellent  effect,  and  in  which  we  think  we 
can  trace  the  direct  anggestion  of  the  architect 
of  the  building.  The  whole  of  the  public  portion 
of  the  interior,  the  halls,  staircases,  and  corridors, 
exhibits  a refinement  of  taste  and  a total  absence 
of  overdoing  anything  which  produces  a most 
agreeable  and  satisfactory  impreasion. 

Externally  there  is  nothing  new  to  notice, 
except  that  the  larpe  tower  is  now  complete,  and 
re«li8e8the  impression  of  comhiced  solidity  and 


The  details  of  the  other  building  are  better 
their  style,  though  it  is  not,  we  admit,  the  style 
for  Manchester.  A better  building  than  either 
is  that  erected  in  Deansgate,  a good  deal  further 
from  the  Exchange,  by  the  Queen’s  Building 
Society,  whose  offices  form  part  of  the  new 
building.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Pennington 
& Bridgen,  who  seem  a little  in  search  of  a style, 
for  the  large  doorway  or  the  return-front,  with 
its  battlemented  decorations,  is  quite  distinct  in 
style  from  the  window  adjacent  to  it.  Still, 
there  is  picturesque  treatment  in  this  building, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  new  erections  we  noticed. 
There  are  other  new  office  or  warehouse  build- 
ings dotted  about,  but  nothing  that  we  came 
upon  of  any  particular  importance.  It  is  sur. 
prising  that  all  the  new  building  seems  still  to 
keep  clear  of  Market- street,  which,  as  in  one 
sense  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  looks 
dingy  and  nninteresting  in  comparison  with 
many  comparatively  back  streets  where  much 
new  building  has  been  done.  The  new  hotel  and 
tho  new  Exchange  may,  however,  give  an  im- 
pulse  presently  to  rebuilding  in  this  locality. 

We  must  say  a word  ia  regard  to  the  picture 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Institution  this  year,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  interesting  provincial  exhi. 
bitiona  we  have  seen  for  a long  time.  Of  course 
some  part  of  its  excellence  arises  from  what 
has  been  seen  already  at  the  Academy  ; but  it 
sftvs  something  for  the  interest  taken  in  art  in 
Manchester  that  so  many  of  onr  ablest  artists 
send  the'r  pictures,  and  apparently  paint  woikp 
on  purpose  for  this  exhibition,  or  at  least  exhibit 


pictoreequecharacterconveyed  in  the  perspective  1 them  here  for  the  first  time.  It  is  agreeable 


ENGINEERING  WORKS  REQUIRED  IN 
INDIA. 

The  public  attention  has  been  so  loudly 
called,  since  we  penned  our  recent  remarks  on 
Public  Works  in  India,  to  that  important  subject, 
that  our  readers  may  bo  glad  to  have  some 
further  definite  information  on  a matter  which 
remains  in  great  obscurity  in  this  country.  On 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  book  on  the 
Public  Works  of  India  we  took  occasion  to  ex- 
press regret  that  the  volume  did  not  contain 
more  positive  information  of  such  a nature  as 
should  be  satisfactory  to  the  engineer.  Nor  is 
the  deficiency  to  be  supplied  from  any  sources 
as  yet  published  in  this  country.  We  took  the 
pains  some  little  time  back,  to  draw  up  for  the 
columns  of  the  Builder  an  abstract  of  the  infor- 
mation  as  to  public  works  contained^  in  the 
report  on  the  moral  and  material  condition  of 
ludia ; but  the  pressure  of  original  matter  left 
no  room  for  the  insertion  of  intelligence  which 
was  in  any  way  accessible  in  England,  althongh 
it  involved  no  small  amount  of  pains  te 
grasp  it  in  a compendious  form.  Since  that 
time  we  have  been  able  to  provide  ourselves 
with  more  definite  information,  which  as  yet  has 
nob  been  published  in  England,  and  we  hope 
that  such  a contribution  to  the  literature  of  an 
engineering  subject  of  primary  importance  will 
he  welcome  to  many  of  oor  readers. 

In  approaching  a subject  of  such  enormous 
magnitude  as  the  public  works  of  India  it  is 
requisite  to  lay  down  with  some  precision  the 
limits  of  discussion  proposed.  We  do  not,  lor 
instance,  propose  at  the  present  moment  to 
touch  the  question  of  Indian  railways.  Nor  do 
we  approach  the  no  less  important  topic  ot 
harbours,  coast  navigation,  and  coast  lighting. 
Nor,  ao-ain,  have  we  anything  to  say  at  present 
on  the  improvement  of  the  highways  ; a matter 
it  need  not  be  said,  of  vital  importance,  m which 
very  much  progress  has  been  made  within  t e 
last  twenty  years.  That  these  three  branches 
of  public  works  are  of  supreme  national 

ance  there  can  be  no  question  whatever, 
they  form  a part  of  the  indispensable  machinery 
for  turning  swamp  and  desert  into 
cultivable  soil  is  equally  true.  :p 

tho  self-supporting  character  of  sue  , 

rucarded  a3  a whole,  and  if  ihe  rctarna  a™  “loa- 
lated  for  a anlfioient  naniber  of  Jifra.  At  the 
same  time,  in  most  of  these  works  large  present 
oulla,  is  demanded,  the  full  commercial  rotnrn 
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for  which  will  be  either  deferrefl,  ae  in  the  case 
of  railways,  or  is  only  indirectly  to  be  oalcnlated, 
as  in  the  case  of  highways.  No  one  could 
propose,  for  instance,  so  to  toll  the  vast  inland 
traffic  of  India  as  to  derive  from  that  sourca  a 
direct  interest  on  the  money  laid  out  in  roads. 
The  fact  is  that  over  an  enormous  area  of 
country  so  mnch  work  of  the  most  beneficial 
character  only  reqnires  heads  to  plan,  hands  to 
execote,  and  capital  to  set  it  in  operation,  that  the 
task  of  the  engineer  is  rather  that  of  selection 
than  of  invention.  Nay,  even  more  than  that; 
in  very  many  iustances  it  is  from  the  restoration 
and  repair  of  the  magnificent  works  which  were 
planned  and  carried  out  by  the  native  sovereigns 
of  India  many  centuries  ago  that  the  most  lucra- 
tive and  immediate  returns  have  hitherto  been 
derived.  The  engineer  who  contents  himself 
with  the  humble  task  of  reconstructing  the 
colossal  bunds  and  aonionte  of  Veraoum  or  other  , 
great  rajahs,  as  old,  may  be,  as  the  Christian  , 
era,  may  not  earn  for  himself  the  fame  of  a great 
designer  or  an  original  genius.  But  the  great 
gift  and  need  of  India  will  track  his  footsteps, — 
water  will  flow  by  his  instrumentality  in  ancient, 
though  artificial,  channels  ; and  it  will  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  his  course  will  be  more  bene- 
ficial  to  lodia  than  if  his  horse  had  been  literally 
shod  with  silver. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  irrigation  and  canalisa- 
tion works  of  India  that  we  wish  now  to  call  at- 
tention. Id  bo  doing  it  is  convenient  to  point 
out  the  three  main  groups  of  the  primary  works 
in  course  of  execution,  or  desirable,  for  these 
ends.  These  are,  the  regulation  of  river  deltas 
and  basins,  the  storing  of  rainfall,  and  the  coo- 
struction  of  canals,  whether  lateral  or  lines  of 
new  water  oommnnication.  These  are  works 
that  require  large  same  of  money  for  their  oon- 
fltractioD,  and  the  commencement  of  which 
would  be  improvident  without  due  and  certain 
provision  of  the  adequate  capital.  From  these 
great  master  works,  which,  although  connected 
with  each  other  as  systems  of  water  treatment, 
occupy  three  different  zones  of  country,  the  deri- 
vation of  the  smaller  canals  and  water-oonrses, 
which  may  be  called  the  directly  earning  mem- 
bers  of  the  system,  is  matter,  not  perhaps  of  less 
importance,  bat  of  less  difficulty.  From  year  to 
year  and  from  month  to  month  these  smaller 
works  can  be  extended  as  labour  is  available  for 
tlje  purpose.  A little  more  or  a little  less  vigour 
in  the  prosecution  only  involves  the  receipt  of 
more  or  less  water-rents.  No  great  mischief 
will  follow  from  their  interruption  ; or  rather  the 
mischief  which  so  follows  will  be  purely  nega- 
tive, involving  the  deferring  of  agricultural 
prosperity  and  increased  revenue;  not  positive, 
like  the  flooding  of  half  a province  by  the  failure 
of  a mountain  reservoir. 

Of  these  three  great  classes  of  works,  those 
which  have  been  longest  in  operation,  and  also 
most  lucrative  in  their  financial  results,  have 
been  those  intended  for  the  irrigation  and  regu- 
lation  of  river  deltas.  The  deltas  of  the  Canvery, 
the  Kistna,  and  the  Godavery  have  each  been 
attacked  on  the  same  principle.  At  a convenient 
spot  a weir,  or  annicut,  has  been  built  across  the 
stream,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  discharge  of  the 
excess  of  flood  water,  and  to  maintain  an  average 
head,  from  which  main  and  subsidiary  canals  of 
irrigation  can  be  fed  during  the  season  when 
water  is  required  for  the  growth  of  the  various 
crops.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Godavery,  the 
average  rainfall  over  its  basin  is  estimated  by 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton  at  40  inches.  If  half  of  this 
<jQiincity  is  discharged  by  the  river,  the  amount 
of  water  equals  200,000,000,000  (say  200 
milliards)  of  cubic  yards.  But  when  the  river  is 
full  (which  may  perhaps  only  happen  once  in 
four  or  five  years),  it  brings  down  nearly  180 
millions  of  cubic  yards  per  hour,  or  more  than 

4.000  millions  of  cubic  yards  in  a day.  This  is 
sixfold  the  daily  discharge  of  the  Nile  in  its 
average  October  flood,  as  measured  at  Cairo. 
The  loss  of  the  latter  river  by  evaporation  on 
its  long  coarse  of  nearly  1,350  nautical  miles, 
without  receivieg  a single  aCluoLt,  from  the 
month  of  the  Tacazze  to  the  delta,  as  Humboldt 
estimates  the  distance,  is  enormous.  The 
Godavery,  however,  drains  nearly  a tenth  of  the 
area  of  India.  The  cost  of  the  works  up  to 
December  1874,  has  been  600,000i.  Interest  and 
repairs  are  taken  at  7 percent.,  giving  42,OOOL 
per  annum.  The  distribution  of  water 
made  by  tlie  works  is  estimated  as  7,000  million 
cubic  yards,  a quantity  equal  to  more  than  a 
third  of  the  total  average  flood. flow  of  the  Nile 
for  the  month  of  October.  The  actual  cost  of 
the  water,  on  these  data,  is  11.  sterling  for 

170.000  cubic  yards.  Nob  half  the  supply,  how- 


ever, is  as  yet  ntilised,  as  the  distribution  works 
are  not  complete,  and  as  the  capacir.y  of  the 
canals  is  of  course  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
calcul-.'ted  demand.  At  present,  about  600,000 
acres  receive  each  5,000  cubic  yards  of  watpr, 
giving  an  annual  total  of  3,000  millions  of  cubic 
yards,  or  three-sevenths  of  the  capacity  of  the 
works.  The  cost  to  the  Government  of  the 
water  actually  taken  for  irrigation  thus  comes  to 
li.  for  70,000  cobio  yards,  or  0 00031  of  Id.  per 
yard.  For  the  cultivation  of  rice,  ns  mnch  a^i 
6,000  cubic  yards  of  water  per  aore  is  required  ; 
for  that  of  dry  grains,  not  more  than  1,600 ; 
for  sugar-cane,  which  reqnires  water  for  ten 
months  out  of  the  year,  us  much  as  20,000  cubic 
yards  per  acre,  The  average  water-rate  paid  in 
the  Godavery  district  is  4 rupees,  or  Ss.,  per 
acre.  This  is  equivalent  to  a sale  price  of  IL 
for  every  12,500  cubic  yaids  of  water,  or  0 019 
pence  per  onbio  yard.  The  profit  made  by  the 
Government  is  thus  57  5 out  of  70  0,  or  between 
five-fold  and  six-fold  the  annual  cost.  If  we 
double  the  latter,  so  as  to  provide  not  only  for  all 
coats  and  contingencies,  but  also  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  within  a very  limited  number 
of  years,  there  still  remains  adirect  aunnal  return 
of  a nature  more  lucrative  than  it  is  easy  to  find 
offered  by  any  other  meansof  employing  money, — 
and  that  directly  secured  upon  land. 

A rent  of  4 ropees  per  acre  on  600,000  acres 
is  equal  (leaving  the  silver  difficulty  out  of  the 
question)  to  an  annual  revenue  of  240,0001. 
Such  is  the  actual  return  on  tbe  expenditure  of 
600,0001.  But  it  requires  only  a small  increase 
on  that  expenditure  to  enable  the  Government  to 
supply  a million  of  acres  with  water;  that  is  to 
say,  to  earn  a water  revenue  of  half  a million 
sterling  per  annum  from  the  Godavery  delta. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  tbe  actual  expenses 
of  repairs  and  maintenance  of  tbe  canal,  and 
of  water  distribution  and  supervision,  were  pub. 
liahed.  In  the  lecture  by  Sir  A.  Cotton  at  the 
School  of  Military  Englneeriug  at  Chatham,  from 
which  we  have  abstracted  the  above  particulars, 
cost  and  interest  are  taken  together.  It  has  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  tbe  cost  of  collecting  tbe 
water-rate  is  nil ; as  it  is  received  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  machinery  as  the  land-tax. 
In  fact,  in  some  districts,  as  in  Tinnevelly,  the 
income  from  land-tax  is  not  distinguished  from 
that  from  water-rate,  tbe  average  Government 
income  .being  set  down  at  14  rupees  Iper  acre, 
which  is  allowing  12  rupees  for  water,  or  suffi- 
cient to  raise  two  crops  in  the  year.  Look  at  it, 
therefore,  bow  we  like,  we  find  something  close 
upon  a gross  income  of  40  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  original  outlay  secured  to  tbe  Government 
on  the  completion  of  the  subsidiary  works  of  this 
district  (to  be  raised  to  50  per  cent,  when  the 
cost  is  swelled  to  a million),  and  that  a retnrn 
of  so  extraordinary  a nature  is  received  at  the 
present  moment. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  capitalist,  it  is  only 
necessarv  to  verify  the  above  statements  by 
independent  testimony,  and  then  to  ascertain 
whether  similar  conditions  exist  in  other  parts 
of  India.  If  so,  the  only  question  remaining 
i30^ — bow  far  any  independent  company  could 
obtain  tbe  requisite  powers  for  executing  any 
similar  work,  and  bow  far,  it  such  powers  can  be 
obtained,  it  would  be  possible  to  seonre  the  aid, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  avoid  tbe  rninona  hostility,  of 
the  two  great  Indian  services  ; to  the  unfortunate 
jealousy  between  which  most  of  the  hindrances 
to  the  prosecution  of  public  works  in  India  are 
attributed  by  many  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  subject.  Assure,  not  the  anticipated 
return  of  the  Godavery  works,  bub  one-third  of 
that  return.  Assnre  the  hearty  goodwill  of  the 
Government  of  India,  of  the  engineers  in  charge 
of  the  pnblio  works,  and  of  the  collectors  and 
their  subordinates,  and  it  will  only  be  a question 
of  a few  hours  to  raise  capital  by  millions  or  by 
tens  of  millions. 

Bat  while  the  above  statement  of  the  definite 
profit  to  be  made  by  the  simple  process  of  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  water  is  enough  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  capitalist,  the  interest  of 
the  Governmenbef  India,  and  that  of  the  British 
public,  is  far  more  wide.  As  having  made  the 
works,  that  is  to  say  in  the  capacity  of  capitalists. 
Governmant  is  now  in  receipt  of  this  magnificent 
result  of  a gross  return  of  40  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  a moderate  outlay.  But  there  is 
another  source  of  direct  revenue  which,  in  all 
parts  of  India  when  it  is  nob  debarred  by  the 
improvident  measure  of  a permanent  settlement 
of  taxation,  follows  close  on  the  benefits  of  irri- 
gation. The  taxation  of  the  district  has  increased 
to  a large  extent,  independently  of  the  water-rate. 
Thus,  while  a water-rate  of  180,0001.  per  annum 


has  been  collected  in  the  Godavery  district,  the 
increase  of  annual  revenne  has  been  300,000j. 
per  annum,  showing  a Government  income  from 
the  increased  productiveness  of  the  land  and 
wealth  of  the  people  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
new  water-tax.  The  Government,  then,  while 
first  admirably  paid  in  its  capacity  of  capitalist, 
is  a second  time  remunerated  for  its  outlay  in  its 
sovereign  capacity.  There  is  yet  a third  aspect 
under  which  the  case  has  to  be  regarded. 

A rice  crop,  irrigated  with  6,000  cubic  yards  of 
water  per  acre,  will  produce  (allowing  for  much 
waste)  half  a ton  of  grain,  besides  straw  for 
fodder.  At  the  low  price  of  two-thirds  of  a 
penny  per  pound,  this  quantity  of  grain  is  worth 
31.  per  acre.  The  value  of  a non-inigated  crop 
may  bo  taken  at  1?.  per  acre.  At  tbe  cost, 
therefore,  of  four  or  five  rupees,  the  cultivator  has 
secured  an  increase  of  treble  Lis  unwatered  crop. 
In  money  value  his  net  gain  will  be  30s. ; making 
his  return  503.  per  acre  ina’ead  of  20d.  From 
this  only  the  same  deduction  for  labour  in  the  first 
instance  as  that  required  for  the  smaller  earning 
has  to  be  made.  Nob  confining  the  investigation 
to  rice,  but  considering  all  kinds  of  produce  that 
are  cultivated  under  irrigation,  the  income  of  the 
cultivator  thronghout  tbe  district  is  nearly,  or 
quite,  doubled.  The  average  income  of  a family  in 
India  is  reckoned  at  abont  51.  per  annum.  We 
say  nothing  of  tbe  fifty  million  families  of  India, 
beoanee  we  are  speaking  of  special  districts 
alone,  or  the  figures  would  be  colossal.  But  if 
we  look  at  a duplication  or  triplication  of  the 
products  of  a single  district  alone,  as  in  tbe  case 
of  the  million  acres  of  the  Godavery,  we  see 
that  where  half  a million  is  added  to  the  revenue 
of  the  State,  four  times  that  amount  is  added  to 
the  income  of  the  iudnstrial  population. 

It  would  exceed  any  rational  limit,  as  far  as 
oar  colnmns  are  concerned,  to  carry  out  a similar 
investigation  with  regard  to  other  works 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural 
irrigation.  In  Tanjore  1,200,000  acres  are  now 
irrigated,  a oonsideruble  portion  of  it  for  two 
crops  a year,  and  the  produce  is  worth  fully  five 
millions  per  aunum.  But,  independently  of  tbe 
golden  results  of  a system  of  canalisation  de- 
signed for  the  feeding  of  the  crops,  we  have  to 
regard  tbe  value  of  such  works  in  providing  a 
cheap  and  effective  method  of  internal  oommn- 
nication. The  facts  on  this  subject  are  no  less 
remarkable  than  are  those  which  we  have  already 
Cited.  In  the  case  of  the  Godavery  works  there 
are  now  between  400  and  500  miles  of  canal 
completed,  which  serve  nob  only  for  irrigation, 
bub  also  for  navigation.  On  these  canals  48,999 
boats  were  plying  in  1873-4,  and  63,432  boats  in 
1S74-5,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  9 per 
cent,  in  the  year.  The  ton  mileage  amounted  to 
31,091,461  in  the  former  year,  and  to  31,971,314 
in  the  latter;  and  the  navigation  receipts  were 
respectively  3,0601.  and  3,2841.  These  receipts 
are  eqnivalenb  to  a charge  of  6 pice  (or  Jd.)  per 
ton  carried  an  average  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
or  one-sixth  of  a pie  per  ton  per  mile.  But 
some  of  the  boats  carry  passengers  only.  A 
charge  of  1 pie  per  ton  per  mile  would  be 
excessive,  according  to  the  administrative 
reports  of  the  Madras  Government ; and  it  is 
anticipated  by  the  same  reporter  that  when  the 
rates  are  properly  adjusted  the  revenue  receipts 
under  this  head  will  reach  a lakh  or  even  a lakh 
and  a half  of  rupees  annually.  The  total  actual 
cost  of  transport  on  these  canals  is  stated  by  the 
Friend  of  India  to  be  but  1 pie  per  ton  per  mile. 
Cargoes  to  the  value  of  seven  and  eight  millioua 
sterling  are  now  being  carried  on  these  canals, 
at  a cost  not  exceeding  ^d.  per  ton  per  mile. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  carriage  of  goods  ou  this 
canal  daring  tbe  last  year  is  stated  by  the  same 
authority  at  a little  over  20,0001. ; while  by 
ordinary  land-carriage  it  would  have  amonnted  to 
815,0001.  Thelandrevenue  of  the  whole  Godavery 
district  is  420,0001.,  so  that  the  saving  to  the 
country  by  the  canals,  as  aS'ording  the  means  of 
transport,  is  double  the  whole  amount  of  its 
taxation.  Ic  may,  of  course,  be  remarked  that 
so  large  a sum  would  not  in  all  probability  have 
been  expended  iubransport ; but  the  reply  is,  that 
the  creation  of  a new  system  of  transport  yields  a 
wealth  which  is  only  very  imperfectly  estimated 
by  comparing  the  amount  of  the  old  rate,  for  a 
limited  traffic,  with  that  of  the  new  rate,  for  a 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  traffic.  Thns  it 
may  be  noted  that  twenty-tive  years  ago  the 
whole  export  and  import  trade  of  the  district 
was  not  120,0001.  a year.  It  is  now  1,200,0001. 
a year. 

Statements  such  as  the  above,  made  on  official 
authority,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  enormous 
advantages  which  are  offered  to  India  by  canals 
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used  as  means  of  commanication.  The  lowest 
tstimate  that  has  recently  been  published  of  the 
cost  of  locomotive  power  on  railways  gives  a price 
of  from  one.third  to  four-tenths  of  a penny  as  the 
minimum  expense,  per  ton  mile,  of  working  the 
trains,  irrespective  of  any  allowance  for  interest 
and  wear  and  tear,  which  would  amount  to  as 
much  again.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
canals,  we  have  a coat  to  the  producer  of  one- 
eighth  of  a penny  per  ton  mile  for  transport, 
which  yields  an  income  that,  whether  it  be  less 
or  more,  is  nearly  all  pure  gain  to  the  Govern, 
ment;  as  the  cost  of  maintenance  nnd  repairs 
has  already  been  charged  to  the  debit  of  irriga- 
tion,  and  cannot  be  appreciably  increased  by  the 
additional  service  of  navigation. 

It  is  not  in  India  alone  that  the  true  valne  of 
canal  communication  is  becoming  daily  more 
fully  appreciated.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  three  great  lines  of  inland  water  communi- 
cation, by  which  the  produce  of  the  land  is 
conveyed  to  the  coast.  On  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Mississippi,  ton  millions 
of  tons  of  produce  are  annually  conveyed.  The 
cost  of  conveying  this  tonnage  for  1,200  miles, 
at  a penny  per  ton  per  mile  by  railway  would 
be  fifty  millions  sterling.  By  water,  at  one. 
eighth  the  price,  the  cost  is  reduced  to  6 25 
millions,  giving  a saving  to  the  producer  of  43J 
millions  sterling  in  carriage.  The  Sirhind,  the 
Ganges,  and  the  Sone  Canals  form  a line  of 
1,000  miles,  in  which  there  are  as  yet  two 
breaks,  one  of  100  miles,  and  one  of  50  miles. 
On  the  completion  of  these  links,  wheat  can  be 
brought  from  theNorth.Western  Provinces  to  Cal- 
cutta fords.  4d.  a ton,  or  abont  3d.  a bushel.  The 
revolution  which  such  a facilitation  would  cause 
in  the  corn  trade  is  of  the  utmost  magnitude. 

We  have  not  space  on  the  present  occasion 
for  either  the  brief  acconnt  of  the  lines  of  canal 
through  the  Ganges  valley,  or  of  any  of  those 
magnificent  works  for  the  storage  of  rainfall,  of 
which  we  hope  hereafter  to  offer  some  account 
to  our  readers.  We  wish  to  point  our  remarks 
as  to  two  primary  elements  of  consideration. 
One  is  the  great  return  shown  to  be  derived,  in 
a given  case,  from  a great  work  of  canalisation. 
The  other  is  the  consideration  that  different 
features  exist  in  every  part  of  India,  and  that 
it  would  be  rash  to  argue  from  facts,  however 
striking,  collected  in  one  district,  as  to  the  result 
of  expenditure  on  another.  The  conditions  of 
the  Godavery  district  have  been  such  as  to  make 
the  prime  cost  of  water  supplied  by  the  Govern, 
ment  as  low  as  li.  for  70,000  cubic  yards,  with 
the  prospect  that  by  extension  of  the  area  irri- 
gated  the  coat  will  be  reduced  to  IZ.  per  100, OCO 
cnbio  yards.  The  selling  price,  or  water-rate 
received  by  the  Government,  we  have  seen  to  be 
4 rupees  per  acre  receiving  5,000  cube  yards,  or 
li.  for  12,500  oube  yards.  But  as  the  increase 
of  revenue,  mainly  due  to  irrigation,  has  been 
equal  to  two-fiffcha  of  the  water-rate,  we  find  the 
actual  value  to  the  Government  of  the  water  is 
11.  for  7,000  cube  yards,  or  a net  profit  of  900 
per  cent.  The  cultivator,  again,  who  takes 
G.OOO  cnbio  yards  of  water,  if  he  pays  the  proper, 
tionate  rate  of  4 rupees  12  annas  9 pice,  earns  21. 
more  per  acre  than  would  have  been  the  case 
without  the  water.  That  is  to  say,  3,000  yards 
of  water  have  an  earning  value  of  IJ.,  or  more 
than  twentyfold  that  of  the  cost.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  an  extraordinary  case.  It  is  desirable  to 
inquire  into  the  conditions  which  would  produce 
profitable  returns,  however  inferior  to  those  above 
taken  from  official  sources,  in  other  districts  of 
India. 


SOME  DRAWINGS  AT  BETHNAL.GREEN. 

The  Museum  at  Bethnal-green  at  present 
holds,  as  our  readers  will  have  seen  from  our 
advertisement  columns,  the  Dulwich  collection 
of  pictures,  lent  for  a short  period  to  the  East, 
end  establishment,  which  by  means  of  this  and 
other  such  loans,  past  and  (we  hope)  future,  is 
becoming  a most  valuable  means  for  introducing 
some  knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with  works  of 
art  in  a part  of  London  hitherto  entirely  without 
snoh  advantages.  We  only  allude  to  the  fact, 
however,  as  a gratifying  one;  the  temporary 
transference  of  the  well-known  collection  to 
another  site  gives  no  occasion  for  any  fresh 
comments  upon  it.  But  among  subsidiary 
attractions  of  au  artistic  kind  at  present  in  the 
same  building,  is  a collection  of  sketches  by 
eminent  artiste,  the  larger  part  lent  by  Miss  S.  A. 
James,  which  has  more  novelty  of  interest.  A 
arge  proportion  of  these  consist  of  sketches  and 
studies  by  Watteau,  an  artist  whom  it  is  rather 
interesting  to  study  behind  the  scenes,  and  at 


the  preparation  of  the  materials  for  his  graceful, 
but,  in  one  sense,  highly  artificial  art. 

The  sketches  referred  to  are  arranged  on 
screens,  and  on  the  end  wall,  iu  one  of  the 
galleries.  Those  on  the  end  wall  are  entirely 
sketches  and  studies  by  Watteau  : they  are 
mostly  in  red  chalk  or  in  a mixture  of  black  and 
red.  They  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
study  of  those  dressed-up  figures  of  belles  and 
beaux  familiar  to  us  in  the  artist’s  finished 
piotures;  on  the  contrary,  a majority  are  studies 
of  figures  in  simple  costumes,  and  in  some  oases 
persons  of  the  lower  orders ; two  fishermen  with 
creels  on  their  backs,  for  instance  ; and  the  im- 
pression they  convey  is  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  painter  extended  a good  deal  beyond  the 
circle  of  fashionable  subjects  to  which  his 
paintings,  in  deference  no  doubt  to  the  demands 
of  his  patrons  and  the  state  of  the  picture- 
market,  are  mostly  confined.  A good  many  of 
the  studies  seem  to  have  for  their  special  object 
the  realisation  of  movement  in  the  figure,  in 
regard  to  which  the  success  of  some  of  the 
slighter  sketches  is  remarkable,  and  may  be 
compared  a little  with  that  of  Leech  in  some  of 
his  rough  sketches,  though  of  course  in  a very 
different  manner.  Wattean  is  fond  of  studies  of 
the  back  of  the  figure,  and  of  figures  retreating, 
the  application  of  which  latter  studies  we  can 
recal  as  forming  the  happiest  points  in  some  of 
his  best  works.  Among  the  stndies  of  stationary 
figures  is  a sketch  larger  and  more  finished  than 
most  of  the  colleotion,  of  the  half-length  of  a 
girl  with  her  back  to  the  spectator,  talking  to 
another  who  faces  her  ; the  attitude  and  expres. 
sion  of  the  first-named  figure,  drawing  back 
rather  from  her  interlocutor  and  with  a moat 
graceful  and  expressive  turn  of  the  head,  is 
charming  : the  costume  in  this  case  is  very 
simple, and  the  whole  sketch  perfectly  inartificial. 
An  amusing  contrast  to  this  bit  of  true  nature  is 
the  full-length  sketch  of  a beau  in  all  the  agony 
of  a profoundly  polite  salutation,  hit  off  to  per- 
fiction  at  its  critical  moment. 

On  the  first  of  the  row  of  screens  are  two 
fine  and  highly-finished  studies  of  trees  ia 
ernyoD  by  Constable, — far  more  finished  indeed 
in  detail  than  his  painted  trees  ever  were ; a 
fact  which  is  suggestive  as  to  the  amount  of  real 
hard  work  which  ia  at  the  bottom  of  such 
apparently  free  and  rapid  painting  as  that  of 
Constable.  Those  who  know  little  of  the 
preliminary  stages  of  “ making  a picture  ” are 
apt  to  suppose  that  this  broad  style  of  handling, 
in  which  details  are  all  subordinate  to  general 
effect,  is  comparatively  simple  and  easy ; 
whereas,  in  its  genuine  form,  it  infers  all  the 
preliminary  study  bestowed  on  a highly-finished 
realistic  representation,  with  the  additional 
mental  labour  of  the  problem  of  translating  the 
careful  study  into  the  apparently  bold  and  free 
painting.  Tbia  same  screen  contains  a small 
sketch  by  Wilkie,  in  colour,  for  the  “Penny 
Wedding.”  end  a powerful  little  water-colour 
study  by  W.  Hunt  of  an  ill-looking  old  man 
with  his  arms  crossed.  The  next  screen 
includes  a very  fine  De  Wint  drawing,  and  a 
sketch  by  Lawrence  of  a girl  seated  with  her 
hands  clasped  round  her  knees  ; a sketch  which 
again  shows,  as  in  the  case  of  Watteau,  how 
natural  a very  artificial  painter  can  sometimes 
be  in  cases  where  he  is  not  posing  for  a particular 
class  of  admirers.  On  the  third  screen  we  come 
to  Watteau  again,  one  of  the  first  sketches  that 
strikes  ns  being  a rooghly-executed  figure  in 
pencil  of  a girl  swinging,  wiih  her  back  to 
the  spectator ; the  motion  of  the  swing 
capitally  given.  A study  of  an  old  woman 
leaning  on  a stick  is  something  quite  out  of  our 
usual  association  with  Watteau;  so  is,  on  the 
next  screen,  a drawing  of  a very  sanctimonious, 
looking  priest,  showing  considerable  satiric 
humour.  A half-length  of  a girl  sewing,  on  this 
screen,  is  admirable  for  its  natural  attitude  and 
the  look  of  earnest  attention  in  the  face. 
Another  sketch,  which  is  rather  curious,  is  that 
of  a man  sitting  up,  yawning  and  stretching 
bis^  arms;  a repetition  of  the  figure  in  a 
horizontal  position  is  made  on  the  same  piece 
of  paper,  squares  being  drawn  over  the 
paper,  apparently  to  assist  the  eye  in  trans- 
ferring  the  figure.  This  looks  as  if  the  painter 
intended  to  draw  a man  in  the  recumbent  posi. 
tion,  and  commenced  by  drawing  him  upright, 
in  order  the  better  to  get  the  proportions  of  the 
figure.  On  this  screen  are  some  architectural 
sketches  by  Guardi,  slight ; and  some  larger  ones 
by  Canaletti,  which  are  certainly  not  artistic  in 
style  or  execution,  as  sketches ; the  effect  is  very 
weakly  put  in,  and  the  buildings  and  foreground 
are  covered  with  little  scratchy,  wriggling 


touches  put  in  with  a pen,  with  no  obvioue 
meaning.  There  are  some  pretty  studies  of  trees 
by  Ruysdael ; and  a small  but  very  careful  draw- 
iog  by  Van  Eyck  of  a head  something  after  the 
type  of  that  of  Luther,  and  which  has  a higher 
interest  than  anythingelse  near  toit.  There  is, 
however,  a capital  sketch  of  on  alehouse  group 
by  Jao  Steen,  as  well  as  other  sketches  by  the 
same  hand  : these  are  mostly  drawn  roughly  in 
strong  black  lines,  apparently  with  a thick  pen, 
and  the  shadows  washed  iu  with  Indian  ink.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  same  screeu  two  water- 
colour  drawings  by  W.  Hunt,  of  the  interior  of  a 
church,  and  thestable-yard  of  an  inn,  are  interest, 
ing,  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  an  artist  who  did 
not  usually  paintsucb  subjects : they  are  admirable 
specimens  of  the  treatment  of  architectural  sub- 
jects, perfectly  clear  without  being  bard,  and 
very  delicate  and  truthful  in  local  colour. 

On  the  next  screen  we  find  some  sketches  by 
Ostade,  one  of  them  apparently  the  first  idea 
fora  well-known  picture  ; these  ere  exceedingly 
similar  in  appearance  and  manner  of  exeention 
to  those  of  Jan  Steen,  but  somewhat  rougher 
and  bolder.  A single  frame  contains  the  ex- 
ceedingly  odd  assortment  of  a sketch  of  himself 
by  big  vulgar  Frank  Hals,  a delicately-drawn 
study  of  an  old  woman  by  Mteris,  and,  between 
these,  two  pen.drawings,  by  Parmigiano,  of  heads 
of  a Mater  Dolorosa  cast  (the  same  head, 
apparently,  turned  opposite  ways).  A seated 
figure  of  a card-player,  attributed  to  Cuyp,  re- 
minds cue  much  more  of  Teniers.  There  is  a 
study  of  dead  snipe,  by  Weenii,  in  water-colour, 
and  a vigorous  small  coloured  study  of  three 
horses,  by  Wouvermans,  two  of  them  with  riders, 
but  without  trappings  of  any  kind,  and  showing 
that  massive,  broad,  square  build  which  dis. 
tinguishes  Wouvermans’s  horses  everywhere.  At 
the  back  of  this  screen  are  some  small  Flax- 
man  sketohes,  in  mere  pencil  outline,  and  a 
tolerably  large  drawing  of  “Aurora  and  the 
Pleiades”;  all,  large  and  small,  pervaded  by 
that  exquisite  grace  and  truth  which  make 
Flaxraan’s  drawings,  wherever  met  with,  seem 
like  bits  of  Greek  art  that  have  got  astray  among 
the  moderns.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  with 
these  the  sketches  of  Stothard,  which  hang  by 
them,  and  which  go  to  increase  the  sense  of 
puzzlement  which  his  drawings  often  induce  as 
to  the  possible  ground  for  the  position  he  held, 
and,  with  some  people,  still  seems  to  hold  in 
Euglish  art.  The  drawing  of  these,  such  as  the 
illustrations  to  Rokeby,  is  something  perfectly 
astounding  iu  its  badness,  and  almost  equally  so 
in  regard  to  the  utter  puerility  of  the  conception. 
There  isa  small  sketch  of“  Venus  at  her  Toilet,” 
iu  which  the  Venus,  a nude  figure,  has  the 
appearance  and  proportions  of  a child,  though 
evidently  meant  for  an  adult  figure.  On  the 
next  screen,  however,  ia  a larger  and  very  dark 
painting  of  “ Diana  and  Actseon,”  which  has  a 
good  deal  of  richness  and  power : the  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  unusual ; the  goddess  is  slumber, 
ing,  half-covered  with  a mantle,  after  her  bathe, 
under  the  shade  of  a thick  tree,  from  behind 
which  Actaeon  does  a sort  of  “Peeping  Tom” 
hnsinesB  : this  is  in  contradiction  to  the  legend, 
which  always  represents  the  luckless  huntsman’s 
intrusion  as  unintentional  and  accidental;  bnt 
there  is  in  this  small  painting,  and  in  another  of 
“ Venns  and  Cnpid  ” huddled  up  together  on  a 
couch  asleep,  a degree  of  richueas  of  tone  and 
feeling,  and  a quality  of  drawing  and  conception, 
which  render  the  other  specimens  of  the  artist  the 
more  extraordinary  in  their  platitude.  There  is 
a sketch  of  Othello  and  Deademona  close  to. 
these,  in  which  the  Othello  is  literally  laughable. 
This  sixth  and  last  screen  contains  some  Oatade 
sketches,  which  are  coloured  in  a very  barbarous 
kind  of  manner,  not  suggesting  anything  like  the 
harmonious  tone  of  his  paintings ; they  are, 
perhaps,  the  realistic  studies  of  the  Boor  life,  as  it 
actually  appeared  before  passing  through  the 
artistic  crucible.  Some  little  very  delicate  pen- 
sketches  in  brown  ink,  by  Adrian  Van  de  Velde, 
slightly  tinted  for  the  shadows,  are  beautiful; 
likewise  some  in  a somewhat  similar  manner  on 
this  and  the  Ja?t  screen,  by  Both,  in  which  it  is 
carious  to  notice  bow  much  of  his  peculiar  glow- 
ing effect  the  artist  manages  to  indicate  with 
this  monochrome  tinting.  Three  little  drawings 
of  marine  subjects,  and  some  autograph  writing, 
by  Backhuizen,  are  framed  together,  and  near 
these  is  a study  of  lions  by  Rubens,  evidently 
one  of  the  studies  for  the  large  picture  of  “ Daniel 
among  the  Lions,”  one  or  two  of  the  animals  re- 
presented in  the  picture  being  qnito  recognisable 
here  in  attitude  and  grouping.  Altogether  there 
is  a good  deal  that  ia  interesting  among  this 
collection  of  artists’  studies. 
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THE  KBMONSTEANCE  OF  M.  SCRIBLERUS 
THE  YOUNGER 

WITH  THE  LORD  CHAMBERLAIN. 

It  hath  pleassd  you  (tny  dear  Lord),  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  the  exercise  of  judicial 
duties,  to  recommend  to  the  present  managers 
of  our  Theatre  methods  of  reform,  which,  I 
make  no  doubt,  are  instalments  of  a wise  and,  as 
yet,  concealed  Project  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Stage.  Butasa  judge  passes  sentence  to  small 
purpose  if  the  judgment  remain  unexecuted,  so 
the  anathema  of  a Pope,  which  injures  no  one,  is 
not  a greater  absurdity  than  the  dictum  of  a 
Censor,  which  is  not  accepted.  Tour  Lordship’s 
hands  are,  without  doubt,  tied  by  bad  precedents, 
and  the  conflicting  circumstances  of  the  present; 
and  as  I would  not  have  posterity  record  an 
only  triumph  in  the  epigram,  that.  Shocked  with 
bare  shoulders  which  delight  the  eye  of  your 
own  world,  you  covered  knees  which  had  oflhnded 
that  of  ours,  so  I will  here  deliver  to  you  (perhaps 
with  more  freedom  than  prudence)  my  opinion 
of  the  greater  extent  of  your  duties.  And  I will  I 
venture  to  declare  that  the  gradual  decay  of ! 
delicacy  and  refinement,  among  some  of  the  naen 
and  women  of  oor  nation,  is  in  part  due  to  that  i 
aorupnlous  care  with  which,  in  the  majority  of  our  ! 
theatres,  the  eye  of  the  public  is  protected  from  j 
unlawful  sights,  while  its  mind  is  neither  pre-  ' 
cerved  from  evil,  nor  its  body  from  danger  therein. 

In  an  age,  when  it  is  thought  sacrilegious  to 
deface  an  ancient  inscription,  or  clean  a mutilated 
grotesque,  I hold  it  inconsistent,  and  a reproach 
to  our  good  sense,  that  the  literature  of  genuine 
Comedy  should  be  impudently  perverted,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  moderns ; and  that 
the  interpolations  of  buffoonery  should  be  palmed 
off,  as  the  work  of  men  of  Wit  and  Humour,  upon 
andienoes  unable  to  distinguish  between  that 
which  is  original  and  that  which  has  been 
“ restored.”  I pass  over  the  judgment  which  hath 
permitteda  plonghman  of  the  last  century  to  carry 
a short  pipe,  and  a milkmaid  (bis  sister)  to  talk 
about  her  photograph;  but  in  presence  of  the 
many  new  readings  and  additions,  now  intro- 
duced  by  clown  and  pantaloon,  into  the  chief 
works  of  a past  age,  I do  protest  against  the 
modesty  of  editors  who  have  a clear  right  to  a 
share  in  the  honours  of  applause  with  the 
original  authors.  A play  thus  embellished  should 
be  described  in  the  bills  as  the  joint  production  of 
Messrs.  Geo.  Colman  and  Co. ; or  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  others;  or  of  Sir  JoJm  Vanbrugh  (Limited). 
And  I do  further  protest  against  'the  practice  of 
English  adapters,  who  transform  the  courtesan 
of  another  nation  into  the  merry  wife  and  frolick- 
some  widow  of  ours.  Neither  hath  it  yet 
appeared  to  me  rational  for  Englishmen,  wlio 
have  outlived  the  Second  Empire,  to  fight  duels 
at  Scarborough.  Nor  is  it  seemly  for  counterfeit 
men  to  squeak  with  women’s  voices,  in  scenes, 
where  actors  and  actresses  are  boisterous,  when 
they  should  be  only  lively;  giggle,  when  they 
should  smile ; and,  iu  niimick  drawing-rooms, 
bandy  conversation,  which  might  be  thought 
" smart  ” at  College  or  on  the  Race-course,  but 
to  which  the  polite  world,  being  wholly  ignorant 
thereof,  hath  given  no  name.  Although  I own 
that  the  temptation  to  sin  in  this  manner  is  great 
in  the  presence  of  an  audience,  which,  silent 
under  the  stroke  of  Irony  and  deaf  to  Satire,  is 
uproarious  iu  its  appreciation  of  a pun,  if  it  be 
easy  to  understand  ; or  of  a social  paradox,  pro- 
vided  it  be  gross  ; or  of  a political  allusion,  if  it 
have  a vulgar  turn.  Indeed,  the  intellectual 
character  of  our  dramatic  audiences  is  finely 
gauged  by  the  Parisian  actor.  As  the  Athenian 
architect,  summoned  to  erect  a palace  or  a villa 
for  his  Roman  patron,  emphasised  material  effect 
and  grossified  ornament,  so  the  French  artist 
before  an  English  crowd,  exaggerates  gesture, 
and  points  delicate  indecency  with  a prurient 
glance:  for  in  no  other  way  can  he  secure  the 
atteution  of  a people  whose  Theatre  subsists  by 
the  antics  of  Burlesque.  There  are  still,  how- 
ever, Frenchmen— as  of  old  there  were  Athenians 
who^  had  never  seen  Rome — rich  enough  to 
decline  humouring  the  taste  of  the  British  pub- 
lick;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  “French 
Comedians”  that  they  lately  preferred  the  pro- 
vincial appreciation  of  Brussels  to  the  duluess 
of  insular  enthusiasm  in  our  capital. 

Although  I do  not  accuse  you  (my  dear 
Lord)  of  encouraging  abuses  which  arise  from 
the  publick  incapacity  to  admire  or  understand, 

I do  charge  you  with  permitting  the  ministers  of 
a form  of  religion,  foreign  to  our  thought  and 
recent  history,  to  be  grotesquely  represented 
upon  our  Slage.  The  solemn  operations  of  such 
men  are  subjects  of  contemplation,  not  of 


ridicule,  in  the  eyes  of  wise  and  true  reformers. 
Although  an  English  Marquis,  of  whom  your 
Lordship  hath  heard,  and  whom  God  hath 
taken,  once  perpetrated  a witticism  of  the  kind 
in  his  Chasteau  of  Bagatelle  (where,  in  a private 
Oratory,  in  which  an  honest  and  rojal  woman 
had  knelt,  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  was  exchanged 
for  a profane  statue),  there  was  no  malice  in  the 
act,  nor  did  the  publick  suffer  from  it.  But  that 
a Spanish  priest— at  least  equal  to  a Bulgariau 
Christian — should  be  even  now  caricatured  at 
the  well-managed  Gaiety ; and  that,  not  long  ago, 
in  a certain  drunken  scene  at  theBoyalty  in  Soho, 
the  priestly  garb  should  have  been  brought  into 
contempt,  _ is  a greater  scandal  to  Protestants 
than  ever  it  was  to  the  more  licentious  subjects 
of  the  Most  Christian  King.  For  indeed,  even 
while  Ireland  supported  the  wealth  of  a State 
Episcopacy,  I have  never  witnessed  an  attempt . 
to  caricature  upon  the  French  Stage  the  Bishop  of 
Bullocksmiihy  s nor  is  any  priest  either  of  the 
National  Church  or  of  any  other  Persuasion  ever 
represented  upon  it — the  wholesome  example  of 
Tartuffe  being  an  exception  which  proves  the  rule. 

For  if  our  playwrights  are  permitted  to 
import  the  follies  of  the  French  Stage,  they 
should  be  bound  to  imitate  what  wisdom  it  may 
possess  and  the  refinement  which  is  inherent  to 
it.  The  British  publick,  once  brought  to  com- 
prebend  the  good  sense  of  others,  will  arrive  in 
j time  to  think  rightly  of  itself,  and,  by  the  exer- 
; oise  of  discrimination  and  sparing  applause,  may 
. yet  lead  the  most  prolific  living  adapter  of  sne- 
oessful  and  sometimes  amusing  farce,  to  produce 
, a comedy,  or  at  least  the  words  of  a comic  opera, 
which  shall  be  witty,  humourous,  and  original, 

■ without  outraging  good  manners,  or,  even,  the 
j English  tongue. 

As  I have  thought  fit  to  plead  for  the'publick 
mind,  so  now  on  behalf  of  its  body,  I beg  leave 
to  call  your  Lordship’s  serious  attention  to  the 
state  of  some  of  the  buildings  in  which  our 
Theatre  occupies  a divided  and  uncertain  borne. 
And  I do  solemnly  affirm  that  many,  if  not  all, 
of  them  are,  in  one  or  other  particular,  so  full  of 
defects  and  abuses,  as  to  call  for  the  inspection 
of  our  Sanitary  police.  The  stalled  journalist, 
who  too  often  praises  with  effusion,  where  he 
should  damn  with  force,  knows  nothing  of  those 
parts  of  a theatre,  which,  in  London,  are  devoted 
to  the  OSes  of  the  common  people;  and  a person 
of  your  quality  (my  dear  Lord),  is  always  ushered 
with  becoming  deference  into  a private  box. 
But  I am  of  that  little  world,  which  in  its  “ petit 
coin  ” of  the  pit,  humbled  M.  lekain  with  its 
silence,  when  the  vociferations  of  the  multitude 
had  otherwise  gratified  his  ear  ; and,  the  friend 
of  actors  and  actresses,  I have  long  admired  the 
foresight  of  that  Church,  which  strikes  with  Ex- 
communication those,  to  witness  whose  triumphs, 
the  people  risk  health,  and  court  death,  in  the 
heighths  of  a poisoned  gallery,  or  the  depths  of  a 
pestiferons  pit. 

The  design  of  our  theatres  is  like  a labyrinth, 
in  and  out  of  which  nobody  can  get  but  by  long 
practice,  a good  memory,  and  an  exhausting 
patience.  Their  architecture  is  one  of  vaults 
and  cellars  with  a covering  of  bandboxes,  rather 
than  one  of  domes  and  pyramids ; and  their 
architects  are  as  exceeding  careful  in  the 
choice  of  narrow  passages,  and  entrance-chasms, 
as  their  managers  in  the  sober  and  orderly  way 
of  ranging  people  within  them.  It  hath  ever 
seemed  to  me  that  the  waiting  in  a crowd  with- 
out  their  doors  is,  in  a man,  a proof  of  folly, 
and,  in  a woman,  the  negation  of  modesty.  The 
vast  improvement  of  public  entertainments,  such 
as  the  roasting-alive  of  families  in  a burning 
house,  or  of  an  Indignation-speech ; and  of 
private  ones,  such  as  a Hanging  at  Newgate, 
ariseth  from  their  being  supervised  by  policemen, 
among  whom  thedutyofdirectionisdivided.  Butin 
our  theatres,  the  guardian  of  the  streets  remains 
within,  while  the  people  press  outside;  and  the 
curse  of  the  tripe-merebaub,  at  the  pit-door  no 
more  reacheth  his  ear  than  doth  the  scream  of 
the  oyster-woman  at  the  gallery.gate.  Nothing 
in  the  entrances  of  a French  theatre  can  be  com. 
pared  with  those  of  a London  one;  nor  have  I 
ever  seen  anything  here  to  equal  the  dire  con- 
fusion of  persons  who  force  their  way  into  the 
latter,— except  once,  when,  at  the  Palace,  I 
witnessed  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Court 
struggling,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  yonr 
lordship’s  predecessors,  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  Queen ; but,  with  this  difference,  that 
St.  James  only  looked  the  unutterable  thioi^s 
which  St,  Giles,  in  an  honeater  fashion,  saith. 

Too  true  it  is,  that  while  the  moderns  have 
discovered  the  way  to  make  life  agreeable,  when 
in  small  numbers  at  borne,  no  plan  hath  yet 


been  proposed  to  render  it  bearable,  when  in 
large  congregations,  under  a closed  and  common 
Your  Lordship’s  recent  edict  concerning 
the  freedom  of  gangways,  hath  removed  a row 
of  benches  here,  and  stray  chairs  there,  but  it 
hath  not  prevented  individuals  from  interposing 
their  upright  bodies  in  the  way  of  the  sole 
retreat  from  fire  or  panic;  and  for  this  they 
have  sometimes  excuse.  It  is  the  custom,  in  the 

'Theatre  Royal aud  other  Houses,  for 

themoney-takersat  the  pit  and  gallery  entrances, 
to  reply  affirmatively  that  there  is  still  room, 
when  all  the  seats  are  occupied.  There  is,  then, 
no  alternative  except  to  stand  in  a gangway,  lose 
a ticket,  the  value  of  which,  though  obtained 
under  mistaken  pretences,  is  never  returned ; or 
pay  more  money.  Manyof  thesepitSjbothinoIdand 
new  theatres,  are  below  the  level  of  the  street ; 
and  that  place,  where  the  gods  breathe  fumes 
fitted  for  another  and  opposing  class  of  immortals, 
18  attained  only  after  much  climbing.  It  hath 
pleased  God  to  refrain  of  late  years  from  visiting 
our  theatres  with  fire;  but,  if  a panic  seized  the 
minds  of  people  assembled  in  some  of  them 
(and  especially  in  those  hemmed  in  by  private 
houses)  I do  believe  that  the  death  of  many 
spectators,  and  the  injury  of  all,  would  result 
therefrom. 

And  if,  in  our  theatres,  there  be  little  means 
to  save  life  in  case  of  sudden  tumult,  the  means 
to  preserve  health,  in  a oalm,  are  insufficient, 
useless,  or  illusory.  Will  your  Lordship  inquire 

whence  the  occupants  at [/uatws  in 

MS.}  obtain  the  air  they  breathe  ? In  the  three 
last-named  theatres  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit  is 
fonl;  and  that  of  the  third  is  the  foulest  of  the 
three.  There  in  one  corner  of  a cellar,  a door  is 
left  ajar,  whence  blasts  of  cold  air  chill  the  damp 
bodies  of  those  nearest  it ; and  while  the  noxious 
effluvium  of  a refreshment-bar  is  thereby  blown 
towards  the  stage,  the  heavy  gases  which  hang 
over  the  other  parts  are  kept  stagnant,  for  not 
even  a hole-in-the-wall  exists.  In  most  of  these 
underground  regions  dried  throats  and  restless 
lungs  are  partially  relieved  by  beer  and  spirits  ; 
aud  a woman,  who,  like  “ Jo,”  is  always  moving 
on,  hath  incited  Demos,  in  my  presence,  to  qnench 
thirst,  and  at  an  exorbitant  tariff.  Indeed  I 
cannot  but  congratulate  this  age  and  country 
that,  in  our  Theatre,  profit  or  gain,  both  in  the 
gratification  of  the  eye  and  of  the  stomach,  is 
the  principal  aim  of  contractors  ; and  to  such  as 
these  it  would  be  ingratitude  not  to  own  that 
other  of  our  arts  are  often  infinitely  indebted. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  have  not  suffered 
from  all  the  ills  which,  in  a theatre,  afflict 
the  more  ingenious  moderns.  I cannot  donbt 
but  that  the  autieuts  excelled  in  the  arts  of 
theatrical  construction ; and  thongh  I hear  and 
see  in  many  parts  of  the  town,  theoietical 
and  practical  eulogies  of  the  Gothick  manner, 
which  some  say  is  the  sole  panacea  of  cods  trnotive 
genius,  I am  convinced,  iu  the  matter  of  theatres, 
that,  since  the  days  of  Vitruvius,  no  art  or  science 
hath  progressed  lees  than  Architecture.  The 
antient  theatres,  whose  ruins  abonnd  in  Europe, 
possessed  in  common  this  unique  quality : of 
never  intercepting,  with  oolumna  or  obstructions, 
the  view  of  the  proscenium  from  any  single 
spectator.  And  besides  the  fire. resisting  nature 
of  their  materials  they  posseeaed  another  great 
advantage  over  the  speculating  manager’s  theatre 
of  the  moderns — oonaietlng  in  the  order,  conduct, 
and  regard  for  decency,  which  the  different 
gradations  of  spectators  enjoyed.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  Silenus  is  often  obliged  to 
confine  an  unwieldy  body  and  its  swollen  ex. 
tremities,  within  an  area  of  18  in.  by  22  in. ; and 
partly  enveloped  by  the  robes  of  pretty  maidens 
from  the  country,  or  wives  from  town,  he  sits 
jaded,  but  not  ill.pleased  ! Indeed,  it  bath  long 
seemed  to  me  that,  in  the  majority  of  our  theatres, 
there  is  a scandalous  wedging  together  of  the 
sexes,  of  grown  people  and  children,  which  is 
more  condocive  to  poblick  immorality  than  the 
short  skirts  of  a ballet-girl,  or  the  false  wit  of 
double-entendre  ; and  I commend  some  of  our 
pits  and  galleries  to  your  Lordship’s  private 
inspection  and  public  conscience  : whether  they 
are  places  to  which  prudent  men  should  take 
their  daughters  or  their  wives— quite  irrespective 
of  poisoned  air  which  must  affect  the  health  of  all; 
and  of  fire  which  may  yet  prove  (and  mark  it  well 
my  dear  Lord)  the  violent  destruction  of  many 
helpless  people. 


The  Excavations  at  Olympia.— The  ex- 
cavations  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
German  Government,  at  Oljmpia  were  resumed 
on  the  18th  inst.,  having  b(  en  suspended  during 
the  summer  heat. 
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ENGLISH  DOMESTIC  AECHITEOIUKE, 
1300. 

The  opening  chapters  of  this  art  in  England 
are  necessarily  somewhat  hazy.  Erery  fact  that 
can  be  brought  from  the  wi  iters  of  history 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  which  they  have 
touclied  80  lightly,  however  trivial  to  the  general 
reader,  is  of  value  to  the  architect,  as  it  gives 
him  fresh  insight  into  the  constructive  details  of 
buildings  of  the  past,  in  which  eo  much  of 
beanty  has  been  manifested,  that  schools  and 
styles  have  been  founded  on  their  characteristics. 
The  dwellings  of  Enghind  probably  possessed 
some  of  the  same  featorea  that  distingnisli  the 
more  substantial  and  enduring  public  buildings, 
but  the  mutations  of  stormy  and  turbulent 
times  have  left  the  early  history  of  domestic 
architecture  based  only  on  conjecture.  The 
earliest  development  of  a predilection  for  bnild. 
ing  or  constructing  a dwelling-place  is  so  much 
a matter  of  theory,  that  archroologists  and  anti- 
quaries eminent  for  their  research  have  butbriefiy 
indicated  the  nature  of  its  rise,  and  passed  onto 
the  period  when  the  writings  of  contemporaiy  his- 
torians  or  the  faithful  pencil  of  the  illuminator 
furnish  them  with  solid  ground  on  which  to 
rebuild  in  imagination  the  cities  of  the  past. 
To  trace  the  art  from  its  earliest  commencement 
we  shonld  have  to  search  far  back  indeed.  The 
first  attempt  of  the  primitive  Britons  at  arohi- 
tecture  would  naturally  commence  with  dwellings. 
From  seeking  some  retreat  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  proverbially  boisterous  climate,  ex. 
ohanging  the  boles  and  caverns  of  the  earth  to 
which  they  are  said  to  have  retreated  in 
winter  for  the  leafy  groves  with  which  the  island 
abonnded,  in  summer;  they  passed  to  erecting 
small  huts,  composed  of  stakes  driven  into  the 
earth,  interwoven  with  wattles  or  pliant  branches 
of  trees,  and  covered  with  green  bonghs  to  pro- 
tect  them  from  the  rain.  The  idea  of  a dwelling 
suggested,  says  Strutt,  “their  next  step  might 
be  to  plaster  the  walls  over  with  clay  to  prevent 
the  penetration  of  the  wind,  and  to  make  the 
dwelling  warmer  ” ; and  even  in  that  nn- 
polished  time  we  find  the  Germans  not  a 
little  proud  of  pi’ocuring  such  clay  as 
was  of  a glossy  nature,  to  make  the 
walls  withal,  and  by  mixing  a variety  of 
colours  together  they  produced  a kind  of  picture 
on  them.  The  Britons  affected  a plain  white 
surface  in  their  dwellings,  whitewashing  the 
walls  with  chalk.  The  next  improvement  in 
their  habitations  was  to  thatch  them  with  reeds 
or  straw,  a better  defence  against  the  rain  than 
the  boughs  could  afford.  Then  they  set  about 
more  substantial  dwellings,  making  a frame  of 
wood  instead  of  the  wattles.  In  this  state  were 
the  domestic  structures  in  Britain  at  the  time  of 
the  Roman  invasion,  “all  of  them  built  in  a 
circular  form,  the  root  thatched  up  round 
like  a cone,  in  the  middle  of  which  an  aperture 
was  left  for  the  smoke  to  issue  out.”  There  is 
some  meution  of  a better  sort  of  bouse,  said  to 
have  been  of  stone,  and  it  is  known  that  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans  quarries  were  worked, 
and  the  houses  of  the  Roman  colonists  were, 
though  inferior  in  character  and  execution, 
similarly  constructed  to  the  villas  of  their  own 
country.  These  buildings  appear  to  have  been 
substantially  built  and  of  the  most  solid  materials, 
concrete  and  stone  being  employed.  Some  of 
oar  best  stone  quarries  were  worked  iu  the  fourth 
century,  while  in  the  zenith  of  the  Saxon  power 
buildings  of  the  Roman  days  were  yet  standing 
in  the  chief  towns  in  England,  significantly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Saxon  dialect  from  oonstructions 
of  a later  date,  as  the  quarter  called  the  Aid. 
wark  at  York  and  the  Buburb  of  Southwark  in 
London.  The  rude  attempts  at  a town  made  by 
clustering  a few  huts  soon  gave  place  to  the 
formation  of  cities  by  the  civilised  conquerors. 
Thus  in  A.D.  Cl,  the  Roman  colony  of  Camu- 
lodunnm,  destroyed  by  Boadioea,  was  a “ large 
well-built  town,  with  a temple,  statues,  a theatre, 
and  other  public  bnildiogs.”*  London  and 
Verulam  were  also  populous  cities.  Building 
was  encouraged  by  the  Romans,  who  were  not 
slow  to  perceive  that  as  the  taste  for  the 
arts  of  peace  developed  in  the  British  race, 
a love  of  luxury  and  effeminacy  took  the 
place  of  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  ancient  Briton. 
The  new  and  extended  social  system  required 
public  buildings  besides  those  devoted  to 
religion  ; but  as  our  inquiry  is  with  Domestic 
architecture  only,  we  must  pass  these  by  with 
bare  mention,  as  also  the  wonderful  Stonehenge 
of  an  earlier  period,  as  erections  of  a monu- 

* Tacit,  Anna].,  lib.  lir,,  c.  10. 


mental  character.  The  quarries  which  had 
supplied  the  Biitous  aud  Romans  with  mate- 
rials  for  rearing  these  structures  ceased  to  be 
worked  iu  Saxon  times.  The  houses  of  the 
Romans  were  taken  into  possession  by  the  in- 
vading Saxons,  but  neither  addition  nor  alteration 
to  these  appears  to  have  been  made,  nor  any  new 
building  reared  by  them.  The  fierce  aud  warlike 
spirit  of  that  age  was  opposed  to  building.  The 
Saxon  had  still  the  free  and  roving  tastes  which 
led  him  to  seek  materials  in  the  woods  and 
forests,  rather  than  to  delve  and  dig.  The  hall 
of  wood,  covered  with  a reed  thatch,  suited  his 
inclination.  Hudson  Turner,  in  his  well-known 
work  on  this  subject,  classes  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  Saxon  “thegne”^a8  “ little  more  than  a 
capacious  apartment,  which  in  the  daytime  was 
adapted  to  the  patriarchal  hospitality  of  the 
owner,  aud  formed  at  night  a sort  of  stable  foi' 
his  servants,  to  whose  rude  accommodation  their 
master’s  was  not  much  superior  in  an  adjoining 
chamber.  The  buildings  designed  for  the  higher 
order  of  nobles  were  of  a more  ornamental 
design  ; rude  carvings  and  paintings  decorated 
the  interior,  but  outside  they  presented  no  im- 
posing  appearance,  being  a collection  of  separate 
tenements,  rather  than  a complete  and  symme* 
trical  structure.  That  such  was  the  aspect  of 
the  abbey,  which  from  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  numberless  residents 
and  guests  we  may  refer  to  as  a domestic 
instituiioD,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a 
plan  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall.”*  This 
abbey,  though  situated  south  of  the  Rhine, 
was  founded  and  sustaiuod  by  Englishmen. 
Receiving,  in  A.D.  614,  a grant  from  King 
Sigebert,  it  was  restored  or  rebuilt  by  Gozpertns, 
to  whom  the  Abbot  Equinhardus,  prefect  of  the 
royal  buildings  under  Charlemagne,  “ well  skilled 
in  architecture,”  gave  the  precepts  and  the  plan 
to  which  we  refer.  The  entire  establiahmcnt 
resembles  a town  composed  of  isolated  bouses, 
with  streets  running  between  them,  and  occupies 
a space  of  -430  ft.  square.  The  church  is  iu  the 
centre,  and  is  surrounded  by  houses  and  grounds 
devoted  to  various  religious,  educational, 
hospitable,  and  domestic  purposes.  The  quest- 
house,  abbot’s  house,  the  Rchulars’  house,  and 
doctor’s  house,  with  the  physic  garden  bard  by, 
are  ranged  nearest  the  centre;  then  the  refectories 
aud  dormitories,  the  scriptorium  of  the  monks 
with  the  precious  library;  outside  these,  the  in- 
firmary and  domestic  offices;  while  the  stables, 
forge,  workshops,  and  a complete  set  of  farm 
offices  occupy  the  outer  boundary.  Convents 
in  England  were  similarly  designed  : clusters 
of  small  tenements,  surrounded  by  pleasant 
gardens.  The  Saxon,  with  his  “free  and 
joyous  ” liberty,  to  which  the  old  chronicles  so 
often  allude,  seems  to  have  needed  the  Norman 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  sociality  to  induce  him 
to  arrange  his  buildings  collectively.  It  is  to  the 
Conqueror  himself  that  we  owe  the  foundation 
and  prosperity  of  many  of  our  cities.  The  gift 
of  freedom  to  the  fugitive  bondsman  and  other 
privileges  were  conferred  by  him  on  condition 
of  residence  in  his  bnrghs  for  a year  aud  a day, 
and  though  little  improvement  was  manifested 
in  the  style  of  the  dwelling-houses,  it  was  at  this 
period  that  the  nucleus  of  many  a now  famous 
town  was  formed. 

The  first  edifices  erected  in  England  by  the 
Normans  were  doubtless  their  castles,  some 
of  which  are  still  left  to  us,  though  their 
lofty  towers  and  gloomy  keeps  are  in  ruins. 
The  dwelling  of  the  Norman  baron  partook  in 
some  degree,  no  doubt,  of  the  character  of  these 
fortresses,  although  one  of  the  earliest  remaining 
examples,  Oakham  Castle,  built  by  Wakelin  de 
Ferrars,  circa  1180,  appears  from  its  noble  hall 
and  convenient  offices  better  adapted  for  a feast 
than  a fray.  The  pure  transicionbl  style  of  the 
massive  Norman  merging  into  the  Early  English, 
has  been  pointed  out  by  an  eminent  archaeologist. 
Standing  yet  in  almost  its  original  state,  it 
illustrates  the  size  and  decorations  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  “ hall,”  the  usual  appendage  to  the 
manor,  differing  in  its  architectural  character 
as  well  as  in  its  nature  from  the  castle.  The 
king’s  house  at  Southampton,  part  of  which  is 
still  to  be  seen,  is  a specimen  of  a dwelling  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  'This 
building  was  probably  of  a quadrangular  shape, 
and  contained  a “ball,”  a chapel,  several  apart- 
meets,  and  a capacions  cellar  capable  of  con- 
taining 170  tuns  of  wine,  but  which  does  not, 
appear  to  have  been  of  sufficient  size,  as  the 
butler  or  “ sberiffe  ” was  frequently  obliged  to 

• This  plan  has  been  modernised,  and  presenled  in  a 
popular  form  by  the  Rev.  K.  Willis,  and  published  in  the 
“ Archajolctgical  Journal,”  vol,  v.,  p.  83. 


rent  additional  cellars.  These  apartments  and 
offices  were  inclosed  and  isolated  from  surround- 
ing buildings.  This  bouse  has  a window  of  unasual 
design  in  a tolerably  perfect  state,  with  a seg- 
mental  arch  and  dripstone  over  it,  with  the 
usual  Norman  abacus  moulding  at  the  imposts  ; 
this  is  continued  as  a storing  along  the  wall, 
though  broken  in  places  by  later  insertions. 
The  window  is  ornamented  interiorly  with  shafts 
on  the  jambs  sunk  in  a square  recess  iu  the 
angle,  having  capitals  sculptured  with  the  foliage 
of  a peculiar  but  late  Norman  character,  the 
bases  approaching  to  Early  English.  Two  houses 
adjoining  the  walls  of  Southampton  are  of  yet 
earlier  date  ; one  of  these  is  nearly  perfect,  and 
is  oneofthe  oldest  houseB  remaining  iu  England. 
Of  other  examples,  including  the  house  at  Christ- 
church, St.  Diary’s  Guild,  Moyaes  Hall  (Bury 
St.  Edmund’s),  Boothhy  Pagnel,  Baruaok,  and 
others,  the  Jew’s  house  at  Lincoln  is  the  best 
preserved  and  the  best  known  of  the  remains  of 
this  period.  The  moat  remarkable  feature 
in  this  last  house  is  the  doorway,  enriched 
with  ornaments  closely  corresponding  to 
Bishop  Alexander’s  work  in  Lincoln  Cathedral; 
the  head  of  the  doorway  also  forms  an  arch,  to 
carry  the  fireplace  and  chimney  above.  From- 
contemporary  writings  and  illurainatioDa  it  would 
appear  that  thereof  was  invariably  high-pitched, 
as  in  many  of  the  old  bouses  in  Normandy.  The 
doors  are  usually  lofty,  and  with  ornamented 
posts  and  an  ornament  on  the  apex  of  the  gable, 
'fhe  lower  windows  are  mostly  square-beaded, 
while  the  upper  windows  are  circular-headed 
and  lofty.  The  London  Assize  of  1189, 
which,  with  other  legal  documents  iriastrating 
the  domestic  architecture  aud  appointments  of 
their  various  times,  is  printed  in  its  original 
Latin  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Turner’s  book,  throws 
much  light  on  the  aspect  of  the  London  of 
those  days.  All  the  footways  of  the  streets 
must  have  been  muddy,  and  bud  travelling  for 
foot-passengers;  open  drains  led  the  drainage 
by  a natural  fall  from  tbe  higher  and  more  level 
parts  of  the  city  to  the  river.  This  assize  was 
held  iu  consequence  of  the  frequent  fires,  owing 
to  so  many  of  the  houses  being  built  of  wood, 
and  roofed  with  straw  or  reeds.  To  encourage 
tbe  more  general  adoption  of  stone  for  dwelling, 
houses,  privileges  were  conceded  thus  : — 

“ When  two  neighbours  shall  have  agreed  to 
build  between  themselves  a stone  wall,  each 
shall  give  a foot  aud  a half  of  his  laud,  aud  so 
they  shall  construct,  at  their  joint  cost,  a stone- 
wall 3 ft.  thick,  aud  16  ft.  in  height,  and  if  they 
agree  they  shall  make  a gutter  between  them, 
at  their  common  expense,  to  carry  off  tbe  water 
from  their  bouses;  but  if  they  should  not  agree, 
either  of  them  may  make  a gutter  to  carry  off- 
the  water  dripping  from  his  house  on  to  his  own 
land,  except  he  can  convey  it  into  the  high 
street.  'Ihey  may  also,  if  they  agree,  raise  the 
said  wall  as  high  as  they  please  at  their  joint 
expense,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  one  should 
wish  to  raise  tbe  wall  and  the  other  not,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  him  who  is  willing  to  raise  his  own 
part  as  much  as  he  please,  and  build  upon  it  at 
bis  own  cost,  and  be  shall  receive  the  falling 
water  as  is  aforesaid.” 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  additional 
stories  were  erected  on  the  walls.  The  question, 
of  “ ancient  lights  ” is  succinctly  settled  in 
the  following  clause: — “If  any  one  shall  have 
windows  looking  toward  the  laud  of  a neighbour, 
and  although  he  and  his  predecessors  have 
been  long  possessed  of  tbe  view  of  the  aforesaid 
windows,  nevertheless  bis  neighbour  may  law- 
fully obstruct  tbe  view  of  these  windows  by 
building  opposite  to  them  on  his  own  ground,  as 
he  shall  ounsider  most  expedient,  except  be  who 
hath  tbe  windows  can  show  any  writing  whereby 
bis  neighbour  may  not  obstruct  the  view  of  these 
windows.  Also,  if  any  one  should  make  a pave- 
ment in  the  high  street  unjustly  to  the  uuieance 
oi  the  city  and  of  his  neighbour,  that  neighbour 
may  lawfullybinder  it  by  the  bailiffs  of  the  city.” 
Though  the  majority  of  houses  were  of  wood, 
some  few  of  the  more  pretentious  were  of  stone, 
as  in  the  supplementary  decrees  of  1212  it  is 
enacted  that  “all  wooden  houses  which  are 
nearest  to  the  stone  bouses  on  Cheap  whereby 
the  stone  bouses  maybe  in  peril,  shall  be  securely 
amended  by  view  of  the  major  and  sheriffs  and 
good  men  of  tbe  city,  or  without  any  exception 
to  whom  they  may  belong,  they  will  be  pulled 
down.”  The  upper  or  first  story,  tbe  “ solar,’ 
was  the  principal  room  of  tbe  bouse,  and  is  re- 
presented with  large  aud  ornamented  windows. 
In  some  cases,  though  not  generally,  houses 
appear  to  be  two  or  even  three  stories  high,  and 
ornamented  exteriorly  with  various  colours,  as 
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cnay  be  seen  from  the  chequered _ walls  of  the 
houses  represented  in  illuminatioDS,  and  also  in 
the  Bayeus  tapestry  the  roof  and  walls  are 
■always  depicted  in  different  colours,  chiefly  red 
and  blue,  while  the  prevailing  pattern  is  two 
'Colours  arranged  in  chequered  parallelograuie, 
giving  the  appearance  of  long  narrow  bricks. 


HALF.YEAllLY  REVTEW  OF  TEE 
RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

LARGE  AND  COSTLY  FURTHER  EXTENSIONS. 

The  summer  half-yearly  meetings  of  the 
i-ailway  companies  have  just  been  brought  to  a 
close,  aud  a review  of  the  proceedings  shows 
that  a very  large  expenditure  is  intended  to  be 
incurred  by  most  of  the  leading  companies 
■during  the  ^current  half.year,  on  still  further 
extensions,  in  the  construction  of  new  lines,  and 
the  erection  of  additional  station  and  other 
buildings,  for  the  accommodation  of  a constantly 
inoreasing  traffic,  which  it  appears  is  rapidly 
going  forward  on  all  the  several  lines,  without 
exception.  The  expansion  of  the  railway  system 
IS  proceeding  at  snob  a rate  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  when  and  where  it  will  stop,  us  evidenced 
by  the  statements  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
London  and  North  -Western  Company  more 
especially,  from  which  it  appears  that  for  several 
years  to  come  the  shareholders  mnst  be  prepared 
to  expend  a very  large  amount  of  capital  annually 
in  new  works  of  a varied  and  extensive  cba- 
A striking  feature  in  the  reports  of  almost 
all  the  companies  is  an  increase  of  the  traffic 
receipts  of  the  last  half-year,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1875,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  depression  in  trade  which  baa  obarao- 
terised  the  present  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company,  the  receipts  for  the  half-year  were 
Jd57,191i.,  as  compared  with  4,330,792^.  in  the 
showing  an  increase  of 
•wbjdyji.  The  shareholders  granted  1,420, 268i. 
for  new  lines  and  additional  works,  869,143L  of 
which  were,  under  the  New  Lines  and  Additional 
Rowers  Act,  obtained  during  the  present  year. 
Amongst  the  other  items  in  this  intended  expen- 
1 the  new  station  at  Preston ; 

117,0001.  to  complete  the  widening  of  the  line 
from  Willesden  toBletchley;  54,000L  for  widen- 
■ing  the  Buxton  and  High  Peak  line;  and 
138,83_5L  for  additional  aiding  and  other  accom. 
modation  at  several  stations  named.  In  reference 
to  this  intended  expenditure,  Mr.  Herapath 
raised  a discussion,  which  elicited  from  the  chair- 
man  an  important  statement  as  to  the  expansion 
of  the  company,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
population  and  trade  of  large  towns.  Mr.  Hera- 
path observed  that  for  several  half-years 
•upwards  of  1,000, OOOL  of  capital  had  been  ex- 
pended  each  half-year,  not  in  constructing  new 
lines,  but  in  improvingthe  presentsystem  of  the 
company.  Last  year  fully  2,000,000L  had  been 
so  spent,  and  in  the  past  half.year  there  had 
•been  between  90O,OOOL  and  1,000, OOOL  expended, 
whilst  for  the  current  year  over  l,O0O,OOOL  was 
estimated  to  be  expended  in  the  same  way,  which 
would  make  another  2,0OO,OOOL  this  year.  He 
■asked  whether  it  was  necessary  for  all  time  to 
continue  spending  2,000,000z.  annually  on  capital 
account  in  improving  the  company’s  system  ? In 
reply,  the  chairman  said  that  the  directors  were 
doing  as  little  as  they  could, — only  that  which 
the  necessities  of  the  traffic  and  its  growth  abso- 
lately  required.  They  could  not  get  a town  like 
Liverpool  to  develop  itself,  and  then  not  provide 
'for  the  town,  and  the  same  remark  applied  to 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
and  other  great  centres  of  commerce.  He  was 
atraid  Mr.  Herapath  had  not  been  to  all  the  oom- 
pany  8 stations,  for  if  he  had  he  would  have 
seen  that,  with  all  they  had  done,  they  had  not 
gone  far  enough.  The  only  limit  to  their  local 
traffic  seemed  to  be  the  limit  of  accommodation 
they  could  give.  If  the  country  grew  aud  then 
trasicpew,  they  would  have  to  find  more  money 
than  they  were  asked  for  to-day.  Adverting  to 
he  heavy  works  which  have  for  some  time  past 
•been  in  progress  at  different  points,  both  in  this 
country  and  Ireland,  the  engineer  in  his  report 
eays  that  the  retaining  walla  of  the  new  tunnel 
at  I fimrose  Hill  are  nearly  complete,  and  that  of 
«h6  total  length  of  1,180  yards  of  the  tunnel  724 
yards  are  finished,  being  more  than  two-thirds 
•On  the  Festiniog  Tunnel  (on  the  Betta-y-Coed 
and  Festiniog  line),  3,872  yards  long,  two  out  of 
three  of  the  shafts  are  sunk,  and  160  yards  of 
the  tunnel  complete.  At  Holyhead,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  inner  harbour  has  made  rapid  pro- 
gress during  the  last  few  months. 


The  report  of  the  Midland  Company  stated 
that  the  traffic  of  the  half.year  showed  a gross 
increase  of  117,1951.,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1875 ; bub  that  on  the 
mineral  traffic  there  had  been  a decrease  of 
72,262L,  caused  by  the  strike  which  lasted  for 
many  weeks  in  the  North  Derbyshire  and  South 
Yorkshire  colliery  districts,  the  net  increase 
being  therefore  only  44,933L  The  chairman 
stated  at  the  meeting  that  the  outlay  during  the 
half-year  on  lines  open  and  on  works  in  course 
of  construction,  was  1,712,963L  Daring  the  half, 
year,  76,000J.  had  been  spent  on  the  new  loco, 
motive  and  carriage  shops  at  Derby.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  large  sum  of  281,0001.  had  been 
laid  oat  on  those  works,  and  before  they  were 
completed  no  less  than  170.000L  more  would 
have  to  be  spent,  making  altogether  450,000L 
Tois  was  really  a prodigious  outlay,  but  it  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Adverting  to  the  St. 

Panoras  Station  and  Hotel,  he  said  that  it  was 
now  entirely  completed,  and  the  outlay  was  at 
an  end.  The  further  outlay  of  capital  during  the 
current  half-year  was  estimated  at  l,500,000j., 
and  in  the  four  half-years  following,  4,650,0001.; 
making  the  large  total  of  6,150,0001.  In  answer 
to  a shareholder,  who  said  he  looked  with  very 
considerable  anxiety  upon  the  large  outlay  of 
capital  which  was  taking  place,  the  chairman 
observed  that  he  was  almost  astonished  at  times 
at  tbe  forbearance  with  which  the  shareholders 
of  the  company  responded  to  the  demands  which 
were  made  upon  them  for  increased  capital.  Tbe 
directors  were  anxious  to  keep  down  such  ex- 
penditure as  much  as  possible,  but  the  share- 
holders  moat  bear  in  mind  that  for  the  large 
increasing  traffic  which  they  had  had  in  the  last 
few  years  they  must  provide  accommodation. 

In  reply  to  a shareholder  who  desired  informa- 
tion as  to  the  purchase  by  the  directors  of  a 
large  and  extensive  property  in  London  for  dock 
purposes,  the  chairman  stated  that  eight  acres 
of  very  valuable  land  fronting  the  River  Thames 
at  Poplar,  had  been  purchased,  on  which  a ship-  . forward  and  showed  great  progress,  84,64-E.]  on 
ping  oasm  and  wharf  were  about  to  be  con- ; the  railway  and  dooks  at  West  Hartlepool, 
Btructed.  The  property  was  an  exceedingly  valu-  j 32,0001. ; and  on  the  line  from  Castle  Eden  to 
able  one,— an  old  sbipbuildingyard,— and  bad  cost  ] Stockton,  64,0001.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
IIO.OOOJ.  This  year  they  had  obtained  power  to  I the  chairman  alluded  to  the  enormous  amount 
make  a short  branch  into  it,  which  wonld  require  which  the  company  had  recently  expended  on 


depression  of  trade  and  the  long  winter  had  had 
au  effect  upon  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  company. 
The  report  further  stated  that  the  works  of  the 
Blackfriars  Branch,  and  of  the  extension  from 
Greenwich  to  Maize-bill,  were  all  but  complete, 
and  would  be  opened  for  traffic  very  shortly. 
It  added  that  purchases  of  property  for  the 
further  enlargement  of  the  Bricklayers'  Arms 
Station,  and  in  ooonexion  with  extension  works 
at  other  points,  were  being  made.  The  disous- 
sions  before  the  Government  Department  in 
reference  to  the  enlargement  of  the  barbonr  of 
Boulogne  were  progressing  favourably,  and  the 
directors  were  advised  that  in  all  probability  a 
project  would  be  submitted  to  the  French 
Chambers  in  January  next  for  definitively  dealing 
with  the  question. 

The  depression  of  trade  during  the  present 
year  has  had  a serious  effect  on  the  merchandise 
and  mineral  traffic  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company,  more  especially  on  the  last-named 
traffic,  which  has  fallen  off  to  the  extent  of 
55,000Z.  At  the  half-yearly  meeting  the  chair- 
man stated  that  during  the  half.year  they  had 
spent,  on  existing  lines,  in  works  necessary  for 
the  public  convenience  and  safety,  396,5001., 
maitly  made  up  by  extension  of  stations  and 
construction  of  new  sidings.  The  expenditure 
on  land  alone  amounted  to  109,6981.  As  in  the 
case  of  all  other  railway  oompanies,  the  cost  of 
land  was  becoming  one  of  the  most  serious  items. 
There  was  an  item  of  a very  serious  character, 
which  had  refereuce  to  cottages  and  cabins.  The 
expenditure  on  these  during  the  half-year, 
together  with  block-signal  cabins,  amounted  to 
64,OOOZ.  On  new  jetties  aud  sidings  at  the  Tyne 
docks  they  had  spent  12,885Z.  During  the  half- 
year  some  of  the  heaviest  works  they  had  to 
construct  under  their  Acts  of  Parliament  had 
been  in  progress.  On  the  very  heavy  works 
crossing  Sunderland  they  had  expended  66,0001. ; 
on  the  new  station  at  York  and  the  railways 
approaching  it,  all  of  which  were  being  pushed 


a further  considerable  outlay  of  capital. 

The  traffic  receipts  of  the  Great  Northern 
Company  amounted  to  1,399,2841.  for  the 
last  half.year  as  against  l,395.i41Z.  last  year. 
The  capital  expenditure  during  the  half.year 
had  been  958,188Z.,  a large  portion  of  which  was 
on  tbe  new  lines  in  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  Yorkshire.  The  doubling  of  the  two  tunnels 
at  London — the  Copenhagen  tunnel,  and  that 
close  to  King’s-croas — was  proceeding  satisfac- 
torily. One  half  of  the  Copenhagen  tnnnel  was 
completed,  and  that  at  King’s-cross,  nearer  to 
the  station,  had  been  commenced,  and  several 
shafts  put  in.  Nearly  40,OOOZ.  had  been  ex. 
pended  on  those  tunnels  during  the  half.year. 
Theaccountsof  the  engineer’s  department  showed 
a redaction  in  the  expenditure  of  7,6591.,  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  price  of  rails,  chairs,  and 
building  materials  having  been  leas  than  in  the 
corresponding  period. 

The  accounts  of  the  Great  Western  Company 
show  a slight  increase  of  traflio  as  compared  with 
last  year.  The  engineer  reports  that  the  tunnel 
of  t’-ie  Bewdley  and  Kiddex'minster,  and  Nether, 
ton  and  Halesowen  Railways  has  been  finished, 
with  the  exception  of  the  face  at  the  east  end, 
and  that  all  the  piers  and  abutments  of  the 
viaduct  crossing  the  river  Stour  have  been 
brought  np  to  springing  level,  and  three  of  tbe 
arches  turned.  The  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
Severn  tunnel  works  reports  that  tbe  heading  has 
now  been  driven  to  a length  of  2,540  ft.  from 
the  shaft,  and  is  more  than  60  fc.  under  the 
shoots.  Inclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  plant,  the 
expenditure  to  the  present  time  amounts  to 
55,448L  At  the  meeting  the  shareholders 
passed  a vote  of  224,i85Z.  for  additional  new 
works  during  the  current  half.year.  Amongst 
the  items  of  this  intended  expenditure  are, 
carriage.repairing  shops  at  Paddington,  4,870Z. ; 
new  wagon-yard  at  Swindon,  6, OOOZ. ; doubling' 
the  line  between  West  Drayton  and  Slougb, 
lOjOOOZ. ; additional  sidings  at  Exeter,  8,000i.  ; 
new  goods  stations  at  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Cardiff, 
27,800i. ; new  passenger  stations  at  Cwmbran 
and  Newport,  32,OOOZ. ; and  new  station  at 
Neath,  20,000Z. 

The  report  of  the  South-Eastern  Company 
stated  that  there  was  an  increase  in  tbe  earnings  : 
from  all  sources,  of  19.69iZ.  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The 
directors  nevertheless  regretted  that  great 


rolling-stock.  Last  year  they  added  to  their 
stock  105  new  engines,  for  which  265,OOOZ.  have 
been  paid.  During  the  past  half.year  they  had 
spent  76,000Z.,  adding  thirty-three  new  engines, 
which  increased  their  stock  to  1,364.  In  the 
course  of  last  year  they  expended  in  new  wagons 
as  mnch  as  480,0001.,  aud  during  the  past  half- 
year  they  had  spent  13'i,187Z.  The  total  expen- 
diture  by  the  company  on  rolling-stock,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  half-year,  had  been  close  upon 
9,000, OOOZ. 

Tbe  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company 
have  resolved  to  spend  a large  sum  in  station 
and  other  extensions  at  different  points  along 
the  line.  At  the  meeting  of  that  company  the 
directors  reported  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
incur,  during  the  next  two  or  three  years,  con. 
siderable  additional  expenditure  in  the  provision 
of  further  accommodation  and  material  for  the 
growing  traffic  of  the  railway.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  income  of  the  company  was  at 
present  suffering  from  the  want  of  such  ontlay. 
Extensions  at  several  stations  on  the  line  h.ad 
become  indispensable,  and  to  secure  a punctual 
and  efficient  service  a large  quantity  of  additional 
sidings  and  siding-room  at  various  points  must 
be  constructed.  Tbe  shareholders  have  confirmed 
a recommendation  of  the  directors  to  raise 
500, OOOZ.  additional  capital  for  carrying  out  a 
portion  of  the  proposed  new  works. 

The  report  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Com- 
pany stated  that  the  general  depression  during 
the  past  half.year,  while  it  bad  arrested  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  revenue,  had  not  prevented 
an  increase  resulting  from  the  general  develop, 
ment  of  traffic.  Tbe  capital  expenditure  for  the 
half-year  had  been  201,871Z, 

The  traffic  receipts  of  the  Metropolitan  for  the 
half-year  amount  to  210,477Z.,  showing  an  in- 
crease  of  17,490Z,  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year.  The  extension 
from  Eishopegate  to  Aldgate  is  being  rapidly 
proceeded  with,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
and  opened  by  the  Isb  of  December.  The 
works  on  the  St.  John’s  Wood  line,  from  the 
Swiss  Cottage  to  Willesden-grecn,  are  about  to 
be  commenced. 

The  report  of  the  East  London  Company 
stated  that  the  works  of  the  goods  junction  with 
the  main  line  of  the  Great  Eastern  Company  will 
be  at  once  commenced  and  completed,  as  a very 
large  amount  of  revenue  depends  upon  it. 
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The  Great  EaeterB  Company  report  that  the 
conversion  of  their  Shoreditch  high-level  passen- 
ger station  intoa  goods  station,  together  with  the 
works  in  connexion,  are  about  to  be  carried  ont. 

Itwas  stated  atthtfmeeting  of  theNorth  London 
Company  that  the  dock  and  other  works  at 
Poplar,  now  in  progress,  will  cost  200,0001. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield 
Company  it  transpired  that,  during  the  half-year 
there  had  been  a decrease  in  the  traffic,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  half-year  of  1875 
of  33,0001.  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  the  chairman, 
attributed  it  in  a great  measure  to  the  strike  in 
the  coal  districts  of  South  Yorkshire,  which 
lasted  ten  weeks.  He  calculated  that  the  com- 
pany hadlost  50,0001.  by  that  “foolish,  iniquitous, 
and  unnecessary  strike,”  whilst  the  workmen 
themselves  lost  100,0001.,  and  the  employers 
200,0001.,  the  value  of  the  500,000  tons  of  coal 
which  were  not  got  during  the  strike. 


SUEVETOUSHIP  ITEMS. 

Sei’e?ioafcs.  — Mr.  George  William  Brnmel), 
assistant  surveyor  for  the  central  district  of  St. 
Pancras  parish,  has  been  appointed  surveyor  to 
the  Sevenoaks  Local  Board  of  Health. 

Stol;e-on-Trent. — At  a meeting  of  the  Stoke- 
on-Trent  Town  Conncil,  on  the  2lBt  inst.,  Mr. 
Bowen,  of  Liverpool,  was  appointed  borough 
surveyor.  There  were  sixty-three  applicants, 
a number  of  whom  bad  been  selected  to  attend 
the  meeting.  The  salary  is  2001.  a year. 


COST  OF  RAILWAY  MAINTENANCE. 

Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  enable  ns  to 
lay  before  oar  readers  a tabular  statement  show- 
ing the  particulars  of  the  expenditure,  by  sixteen 
of  the  principal  railway  companies,  in  maintain- 
ing  and  renewing  their  permanent  way,  stations, 
bnildings,  and  other  works  in  the  engineer’s 
department.  The  figures  are  for  the  half-year 
ended  June,  1876,  and  have  been  obtained  from 
the  official  half-yearly  reports  of  the  companies. 
A number  of  calculations  are  added  which  show 
the  rate  of  expenditure  per  mile  of  line,  the  mile- 
age being  equated  to  single  line;  the  percentage 
which  the  expenditure  forms  of  the  actual  cost 
of  constmeting  the  lines ; and  also  the  proportion 
of  the  earnings  which  was  absorbed.  The  mean 
averages  obtained  from  the  combined  figures  of 
these  companies  may  be  accepted  as  fair  data 
for  fixing  the  rate  of  outlay  in  this  important 
department  of  railway  working.  These  may  be 
given  as  follows  : — 

Sal-iries,  Qffico  Etpenses,  and  Superintendence. 


Per  mile  of  single  line  £3  000 

Percentage  of  cost  of  construction  -019 

Percentage  of  earnings *27 

Permanent  Way. 

Per  mile  of  single  line £88  000 

Percentage  of  coat  of  construction  *483 

Percentage  of  earnings '695 

Stations,  Buildings,  and  TTorJts. 

Per  mile  of  single  line £39  000 

Percentage  of  cost  of  construction  '212 

Percentage  of  earnings 3-07 

Gross  Total. 

Per  mile  of  single  line £130  000 

Percentage  of  cost  of  construction  ’713 
Percentage  of  earnings 10  29 


SOME  OLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIR 
STORIES. 

THE  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  JOHN  LOCKE  DIED. 

The  year  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-four  is 
memorable  in  English  history  as  that  in  which 
the  obnoxious  ship-money  tax  was  first  imposed 
on  a people  already  groaning  beneath  the 
weight  of  excesive  and  illegal  taxation.  The  un.  I 
popularity  of  Charles  I.  was  rapidly  spreading, 
the  indignation  of  Parliament  was  as  rapidly 
' deepening,  and  the  earliest  mutteringa  of  that 
awful  storm  which  swept  the  Stuarts  from 
their  throne  pervaded  the  entire  land. 

John  Locke  was  then  two  years  old.  He  was 
born,  as  may  be  remembered,  in  a thatched  honse 
beside  the  ancient  church  of  a small  market 
town  in  Somersetshire,  called  Wrington  ; eleven 
miles  from  Bristol,  and  a shorter  distance  from 
Axbridge.  His  father,  a lawyer  and  agent,  was 
a man  in  fairly  prosperons  circumstances  who 
shared  the  growing  discontent  of  the  country, 
and  in  that  neat  little  one-street  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mendip-hills  was  an  important  and 
infiuential  personage. 

As  little  John  Locke  grew  in  years  and  began 
to  wander  about  the  town  and  tbrongh  the 
tall  ferns  covering  the  vast  heaths  on  the  hill 
aides  of  the  Mendips,  with  the  elder  oompaniens 
of  his  childhood,  his  mind  became  deeply  im- 
pressed by  all  he  heard  and  saw  as  the  great 
waves  of  pity,  horror,  indignation,  and  rage  ' 
swept  over  the  land ; now  from  Ireland,  now 
from  Scotland,  and  most  frequently  from  London. 
The  dreadful  whisperings  of  secret  horrors  insti- 
gated by  the  Queen  in  Whitehall — the  crnel  and 
abominable  Star-chamber  doings — wrongs  done 
by  servile  magistrates  basking  in  the  light  of 
royal  favour  and  protection,  the  infliction  of 
ruinous  fines  for  the  most  trifling  and  even 
imaginary  offences,  the  torture  and  imprison, 
raent  of  patriotic  gentlemen  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, arbitrary  exactions  of  the  most  aggra- 
vating description,  these  and  kindred  things 
raised  the  swelling  waves  of  public  feeling  and 
sent  them  rolling  stormily  onward.  In  Bristol, 
then,  and  long  after,  the  second  city  of  the 
kingdom,  the  people  were  terribly  excited,  and 
thence  the  emotion  spread  to  Axbridge  and 
Wrington.  Hot  controversies  sprang  up  con- 
cerning the  Bopposed  Divine  Right  of  kings 
with  the  oonseqnent  wickedness  of  rebellion, 
versus  the  people’s  right  of  resistance  when  sore 
need  was  in  arms,  and,  if  need  be,  even  to  the 
death.  In  these  Mr.  John  Locke,  we  feel  sure, 
took  part.  And  when  the  time  came  he  was  not 
tardy  in  exchanging  words  for  blows,  the  sword 
for  the  pen,  and  went  forth  to  raise  men, 
deserting  law-books  and  ink-horn  until  happier 
times  should  be  won,  prepared  for  sternest  work 
wherein  life,  land,  and  all  men  hold  dearest  were 
to  be  staked  npon  the  hazard  of  a desperate 
struggle  for  the  conntry’s  rightful  freedom. 

As  the  chief  entrance  into  Wales,  and  a station 
giving  its  owners  the  entire  command  of 
Somerset,  the  strongly-fortified  city  of  Bristol, 
with  its  wealth  of  manufactures,  shipping, 
money,  and  popnlation  was  a point  of  the  highest 
possible  importance  to  the  king  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  Parliament  on  the  other.  Harassed  by 
the  demands  of  arrogant,  never-satisfied  com-  j 
missioners  and  pursuivants,  driven  to  the  verge 
of  frantic  desperation  by  steadily-increasing  1 
imposts,  and  the  otter  impossibility  of  obtaining  | 


; redress  or  relief,  the  merchants  of  Bristol  wer& 
j determined  to  play  no  mean  part  in  the  coming 
i struggle.  Civil  commotions  soon  began  to- 
I assnme  formidable  appearances ; tbe  soap- 
makers  determined  to  abandon  trade  rather 
than  pay  a duty  of  4i.  per  ton  on  soap  ; the 
brewers  were  resolved  to  cease  brewing  rather 
than  take  cat  the  hitherto  unheard. of  licences  at 
a cost  of  40  marks  each  per  annum.  Richard 
Aldwortb,  as  mayor  of  the  city,  his  aldermen, 
and  the  city  gnilds,  terribly  perplexed,  and  with 
much  dread  and  fear  in  their  hearts,  prepared  to 
meet  the  coming  troubles.  Forts  were  erected, 
the  ancient  castle,  and  the  double  line  of  the 
city  walls  were  repaired  and  strengthened  ; tall, 
strong  towers  arose  on  the  bills  of  Brandon  and 
St.  Michael ; cannon,  and  nnusually  large  pieces 
of  ordnance,  were  mounted  and  arranged  fornse 
against  possible  besiegers.  The  gaily-attired 
city  train  bands,  with  their  floating  feathers,  gay 
doublets,  gleaming  pikes,  aud  clumsy  muskets, 
marched  to  and  fro  tbrongh  tbe  streets,  each 
looking  like  a captain,  so  well  was  he  armed  and 
attired.  Sightseers  came  in  from  the  outlying 
towns  and  villages,  full  of  wonder  and  excite- 
ment, and  amongst  them  doubtless  Mr.  Locke, 
with  bis  poor,  delicate,  pale-faced,  intelligent  lad, 
John,  then  ten  years  old, — for  all  these  things 
were  in  1642. 

But  the  oivio  authorities  were  divided  even 
amongst  themselvee,  although  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  citizens  were  hostile  to  the 
king.  Rumours  came  in  from  time  to  time  which 
increased  their  uncertainty.  Now  the  Royal 
cause  looked  strongest,  now  that  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament;  the  advantages  leaned  now  this 
way,  now  that;  it  was  hard  for  prudent  men, 
with  a just  sense  of  their  responsibilities,  to 
decide  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other.  While  they 
were  thus  wavering,  a new  element  sprang  up  to 
bring  about  a final  decision.  A procession  of 
strong-minded,  warm-hearted,  patriotic  ladies, 
headed  by  the  wife  of  the  mayor,  broke  into  the 
eonnoil-ohamber  and  prayed  them  earnestly  and 
fervently  to  proclaim  against  tbe  king,  and  they 
prevailed.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  held  a great 
military  reputation,  bad  been  chosen  to  head  the 
forces  opposed  to  Charles,  and  when  he  marched 
from  Gloucester  to  Bristol,  thanks  to  these 
ladies,  he  found  the  gates  opened  for  his  admis- 
sion, which  were  afterwards  closed  for  his 
protection. 

But  Essex  disgusted  the  sober  citizens  and 
traders.  He  and  his  officers  plunged  into  the 
uowarlike  delights  of  feasting,  drinking,  and 
dancing,  disgracing  the  place  with  their  broils 
and  debauchery,  and  weakening  the  cause  they 
were  embarked  in,  just  when  it  most  needed 
strengthening  and  support.  So  it  happened 
that,  on  the  16th  of  February,  in  1613,  the  P^^r- 
liament  sent  Colonel  Nathaniel  Fiennes  to  depose 
the  Earl  from  his  command,  and  hold  him  in 
close  confinement  until  his  conduct  had  been 
I strictly  investigated.  But  even  Fiennes  suffered 
the  euemy  to  approach  unperceived,  and  nearly 
lost  the  town  through  their  treachery. 

John  Locke’s  father  was  then  serving  the  Par- 
liament  as  captain  of  a troop  he  had  raised  in 
' Wrington,  and  was  doubtless  with  hia  family  in 
Bristol  when  Prince  Rupert  came  by  secret 
marches  to  plan  a terrible  surprise.  He  had 
received  private  messages  from  certain  royalist 
citizens  who  bad  matured  a plan  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  their  fellow-citizens  by  night,  and  the 
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fidoiissioii  of  tho  king’s  forces,  which  was  dis. 
•covered  only  at  the  very  moment  when  the  bells 
of  throe  churches  near  the  walls  were  to  bo  sud- 
denly tolled  as  the  signal  for  its  execution.  So 
awful  had  been  the  (doubtless  exaggerated) 
stories  industriously  spread  abroad  concerning 
the  cruel  outrages  and  tortures  inflicted  by  the 
savage  Irish  and  German  troops  in  the  pay  of 
Prince  Rupert  on  men,  women,  and  children, 
that  we  can  readily  imagine  how  the  wan  face  of 
poor  little  John  Locke  grew  still  more  white 
when  one  morning,  on  the  8th  of  March,  he 
heard  his  excited  father  describing  the  danger 
they,  in  the  dead  of  night,  had  so  nnconsciously 
escaped,  and  hoard  his  mother’s’grateful  thanks 
given  to  a merciful  God  for  the  miracle  of  their 
safety. 

Tracing  the  fierce,  hot  progi-ess  of  the  siege 
which  ensued,  we  remember  how  the  leaders  of 
the  detected  conspirators  suffered,  and  paid  the 
last  barbarous  and  horrible  penalties  of  their 
crime  in  being  hanged,  and,  whilst  still  alive, 
drawn  and  quartered,  before  the  Nag’s  Head 
tavern  in  Wine-stroet.  How,  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  Bristol  was  compelled,  by  foes  without  and 
traitors  within  the  gates,  to  capitulate,  bat  did 
so  on  the  moat  favourable  and  honourable  condi- 
tions, which  Prince  Rupert  granted  and  moat 
dishonourably  violated.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Parliament,  instead  of  marching  out  with 
shouldered  pikes  and  muskets,  their  flags 
bravely  flying,  were  driven  forth  stripped  of 
arms,  money,  and  even  clothes, — amongst  them, 
as  we  may  fairly  presume,  being  Captain  Locke, 
with  bis  frightened  wife  and  children,  who,  in 
some  way  or  other,  through  hardships,  suffer, 
ings,  and  dangers,  contrived  to  reach  London. 

The  Roundheads  were  no  longer  jubilant  and 
•hopeful ; so  far  all  the  advantages  seemed  to  be 
won  by  the  Royalists,  who  were  victorious  in  the 
north  and  in  the  west,  and  now  held  Bristol. 
The  king’s  army  began  to  grow,  that  of  the 
Parliament;  to  diminish.  Those  who  had  remained 
doubtful  decided  for  the  more  hopeful  cause,  and 
many  who  had  decided  for  the  other  bitterly 
blamed  their  rashness.  London  was  in  a state 
of  terror.  Riots  arose,  plots  were  feared,  dis- 
sension and  discontent  abounded,  and  in  London 
4her6  were  hurried  preparations  to  endure  a siege. 

About  this  time,  or  soon  after,  John  became 
one  of  the  scholars  who  had  the  privilege  of  being 
educated  and  prepared  for  the  University  in  that 
famous  “pubiique  school  for  grammar,  rethoriok, 
poetrie,  and  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,” 
now  called  Westminster  School.  It  was  at  that 
time  no  easy  task  to  secure  admission  thereto, 
and  Captain  Looke  must  have  oommaoded  con- 
siderable  influence  in  securing  the  same.  For 
the  first  year  John  was  probationer  or  commoner. 
How  the  weakly  boy  fared  in  the  rude  sports 
and  exercises  of  the  sturdy  Westminster  scholars, 
and  what  triumphs  the  ambitious  genius  won  in 
learning  to  compensate  for  defeat  in  athletic 
contests,  wo  can  fancy  without  much  help  from 
imagination.  Whether  ho  played  in  the  old 
Greek  dramas  which  Queen  Elizabeth  com- 
manded that  the  boys  should  play  every  year  at 
Christmas,  or  whether  the  Puritans  suppressed 
these,  as  they  did  other  plays,  we  have  not 
■ascertained.  His  laughter  blended  in  the  roar 
which  arose  at  the  tossing  of  the  pancake,  but 
there  was  little  chance  of  his  being  the  boy  to 
•catch  it,  but  his  pale  face  flushed  with  pride 
when  the  glorious  day  of  a crowning  triumph 
came,  and  he  was  borne  three  times  round  the  pre- 
cincts  of  the  school  amidst  a shouting  and  din  of 
congratulations  which  aroused  half  Westminster 
to  share  the  excitement. 

From  Westminster  John  Locke  went  to  Oxford, 
where  in  Christ  Church  College  his  superior 
abilities  soon  gave  him  prominence.  In  1655  he 
obtained  bis  degree  of  B.A.,  he  being  then 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  three  years  after 
he  appended  to  his  name  the  honourable  diatinc- 
tion  ot  M.A.  But  Locke  was  greatly  dissatisfied 
with  the  chaotic  state  learning  was  then  in,  and 
the  unprofitable  directions  it  was  taking.  It 
irritated  him  to  see  stadents  growing  bewildered 
amongst  mere  verbal  sabtleties,  and  he  protested 
strongly  against  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  as 
fanciful  and  practically  useless,  as  tending  to 
convert  students  into  wrangling  disputants  rather 
than  sound  thinkers.  Despite  its  wonderful 
• comprehensiveness,  and  the  vast  reputation  it 
had  for  so  many  centuries  enjoyed,  he  showed 
how  nufruitfal  this  system  of  philosophy  bad 
been,  and  attacked  it  with  all  the  weapons  in  his 
•armoury;  tracing  to  it  many  faults  in  the  exercise 
and  training  of  the  mental  faculties  whereby  men 
were  kept  in  ignorance  and  error  all  their  lives. 
'It  was  a somewhat  bold  thing  to  do,  for  new 
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doctrines  in  philosophy  were  regarded  almost  as 
suspiciously  as  were  new  doctrines  in  religion, 
and  “ the  imputation  of  novelty  was  a terrible 
charge  amongst  those  who  judged  men’s  heads 
as  they  did  their  perukes,  by  the  fashion.'.’ 

It  was  now  time  that  Locke  should  select  his 
future  calling  or  profession.  His  father  had 
determined  that  he  should  be  a physician,  and  a 
physician  ha  consequently  became,  commencing 
practice  in  Oxford. 

The  physician  of  that  day  was  an  odd  mixture 
of  science  and  quackery,  learning  and  super- 
stitioos  ignorance.  His  profession  was,  however, 
one  whereby  poor  men  rapidly  grew  rich,  and 
Mr.  Locke,  senior,  was  wise  in  his  generation 
when  he  selected  it  for  bis  son’s  following.  Dr. 
Baldwin  Hammey  tolls  us  how  in  161. 1 he  knew 
Dr.  Robert  Wright,  who,  although  he  had  beou  in 
London  only  three  years,  pocketed  a thousand 
broad  pieces  in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  and  he, 
moreover,  tells  how  on  one  occasion  he  him- 
self received  thirty-six  broad  pieces  in  gold  as  a 
single  fee  from  a sick  Puritau,  who  would  have 
given  him  a much  larger  sum  if  he  had  not 
declined  to  receive  it.  But  it  was  a profession 
absurd  in  its  customs,  ridiculous  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  its  pretensions,  eccentric  in  dress,  and 
its  professors,  conscious  of  much  ignorance,  con- 
cealed  it  under  an  assumption  of  something 
mysterious  and  unearthly  in  the  profundity  of 
their  wisdom.  The  huge  wig  and  the  gold- 
headed cane  were  its  chief  outer  signs,  on  the 
strength  of  which  many  an  ignorant  dunce  went 
about  torturing  and  slaying  his  poor  helpless 
fellow-creatares  with  perfect  impunity.  Alchemy, 
magic,  and  astrology  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
were  still  associated  with  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  most  of  its  professors  adhered  to  super- 
stitious and  absurd  delusions  fully  justifying 
such  associations.  They  blundered  tragically  in 
their  ignorance  of  drugs,  for  chemistry  was  then 
and,  medicinally,  for  long  after,  in  its  infancy, 
and  were  as  careless  in  administering  them  as  if 
they  were  things  of  the  most  harmless  and  im- 
potent character.  To  this  the  learned  John 
Seldon  referred  when  he  wrote  : — “ If  a man 
was  riob,  and  the  whole  college  of  physicians 
were  sent  to  him  to  administer  to  him  severally, 
haply,  so  long  as  they  observed  the  rules  of 
art,  he  might  recover.  But  if  one  of  them  had 
a great  deal  of  scammony  by  him,  be  must 
put  off  that;  therefore  will  he  presoribo  scam- 
mony; another  had  a great  deal  of  rhubarb, 
and  he  must  put  off  that ; therefore  he  prescribes 
rhubarb  ; and  they  would  certainly  kill  the  mau.” 

A profession  at  this  feeble  stage  of  its  deve. 
lopment  could  nob  be  expected  to  hold  fast  a mau 
like  John  Locke,  a coosoientious,  earnest,  great, 
and  high-minded  man,  who  would  not  ooudescend 
to  support  unreal  pretensions  or  disguise  ignor- 
ance  beneath  the  assumption  of  mysterious 
knowledge.  He  very  soon  ceased  to  bo  a phy- 
Boian,  and  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  to  Sir 
William  Swan,  with  whom,  in  1661,  he  visited 
Germany.  Troublous  times  were  then  once 
again  threatening  the  peace  of  England,  and 
envoys  extraordinary  were  being  despatched 
by  King  Charles  II.  in  various  directions.  Of 
these  Sir  William  Swan  was  one,  and  ho  was 
sent  forth  to  visit  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
and  other  princes  of  the  German  Empire  on  a 
secret  mission.  Thera  are  some  amusing  and 
interesting  letters  written  by  Locke  on  what 
he  saw  and  heard  in  Germany  at  this  time,  which 
were  published  by  Lord  King. 

In  the  following  year  Locke  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  was  tempted  by  an  offer  of  consider- 
able  preferment  in  the  Irish  Church  to  take 
orders.  But  on  procisely  that  ground  which 
must  have  influenced  him  in  abandoning  the 
practice  of  medicine,  he  ultimately  declined  this 
opportunity  of  rising  to  wealth  and  distinction. 
In  reply  to  the  friend  who  obtained  the  offer  for 
him,  he  said,  “ I believe  you  think  me  too 
proud  to  undertake  anything  wherein  I should 
acquit  myself  but  unworthily.  I am  sure  I 
cannot  content  myself  with  being  undermost, 
possibly  the  middle-most  of  my  profession,  and 
you  will  allow,  on  consideration,  care  is  to  be 
taken  nob  to  engage  in  a calling  wherein,  if  one 
chance  to  be  a bungler,  there  is  no  retreat.” 
About  the  same  time,  “ through  fate  or  fortune,” 
as  he  said,  he  declined  with  hesitation  an  ap. 
pointmenb  in  the  suite  of  the  English  Ambassador 
to  Spain. 

Thrown  back  upon  his  old  profession,  Locke 
resumed  fresh  studies  in  connexion  with  it,  and 
worked  hard  for  its  improvement,  when  a chance 
enabled  him  finally  to  abandon  it.  The  learned 
and  eloquent  Lord  Ashley  Cooper  being  advised  to 
drink  the  mineral  waters  at  Acton  for  an  abscess 


in  his  breast,  wrote  to  a physician  at  0.xford  to 
provide  a quantity  of  that  water  for  his  use. 
Arriving  in  the  city,  ho  found  Mr.  John  Looke 
acting  for  the  physioan  he  had  written  to  during 
that  physicau’s  absence,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  the  urbanity  of  the  snbstitute’a  manners, 
the  superiority  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  pretensions,  that  he  soon 
regarded  him  with  feelings  of  admiration  and 
friendship,  and  finally  invited  him  to  abandon  a 
distasteful  profession  and  take  up  hia  abode 
with  him. 

Lord  Ashley  Cooper,  in  his  younger  days,  had 
himself  won  a distinguished  position  in  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  He  delighted  in  philosophical 
studies  and  abstruse  speculations.  The  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  age  were  his  constant  friends 
and  companions.  He  had  fought  with  Captain 
Locke  on  the  aide  of  the  Parliament,  although 
he  bad  been  one  of  those  who  wore  most 
active  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration  when 
that  step  seemed  to  him  the  best  and  most 
desperately  necessary.  Such  a mau  could  nob 
but  appreciate  another  whose  tastes  and  powers 
were  so  near  akin  to  hia  own,  and  the  friendship 
thus  commenced  speedilyripened  into  one  of  the 
deepest  sincerity  and  warmth.  When  he  became 
Earl  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  Locke  shared  his  good  fortune,  and 
was  made  Secretary  of  the  Presentations. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  as  an  active  political  leader 
was  in  the  thick  of  alltbe  fierce,  hot  Parliamentary 
struggles  of  bis  day,  seeking  power,  and  delight- 
ing in  its  exercise;  but  he  was  by  no  means 
the  unscrupulous  and  selfishly  ambitious  man 
bis  enemies  have  delighted  in  painting.  At 
Oxford,  surrounded  and  admired  by  an  enlight- 
ened circle,  Locke  had  ceased  to  taka  any  active 
interest  in  political  questions,  and  devoted  him. 
self  exoluaively  to  scientific  and  philosophical 
pursuits.  The  most  eminent  physicians  of 
Oxford,  the  famous  Mr.  Boyle,  who  did  so  much 
for  chemistry  and  mechanical  science,  with 
many  other  learned  men,  were  his  moat  intimate 
friends  there,  and  it  mast  have  been  with  some 
regret  that  ha  followed  his  new  patron  to  the 
Inxarioua  leisure  of  SuuuiDg-hill,  Wells,  and  after- 
wards to  Exeter  House,  in  the  Strand,  wherein  he 
formed  the  scheme  of  his  now  famous  essay  on 
“The  Conduobof  theUndoratanding.”  Wandering 
aloog  the  pleasant  gardens  and  terraces  over- 
looking  the  Thames,  Looke  may  have  thought  of 
the  Hues  iu  which  Spenser,  referring  to  the  same 
mansion,  wrote : — 

“ Next  wbereanto  there  stands  » stately  place, 

Whoro  oft  I gayn^d  Rifes  and  goodly  grace 
Ot  that  great  lord  which  therein  wont  to  dwell.” 

The  intimacy  he  enjoyed  with  the  Earl  brough^i 
with  it  a variety  of  occupations  which  prevented 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  he  had  carefully 
devised,  the  education  of  his  patron's  son  largely 
occupying  bis  time.  Looke  had  never  from  hie 
childhood  enjoyed  robust  health,  and  at  length 
a severe  attack  of  asthma  induced  him  to  seek 
relief  iu  the  South  of  France.  In  1675  he  left 
England  for  Calais,  and  by  short  stages  pro- 
oeeded  slowly  thence  to  Montpelier,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  tbe  learned  anatomist,  Guenellon, 
of  Amsterdam.  In  1679  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbnry’s  reinstatement  at 
Court,  and  a letter  from  him  urging  his  return, 
politics  having  assumed  so  difficult  and  dangerous 
an  aspect  that  the  advice  of  a wise  and  prudent 
friend  assumed  high  importance. 

The  last  years  of  the  Merry  Monarch's  reign 
were  closing  in  shame,  infamy,  and  tnrbnlent 
outbreaks  of  popular  feeling,  when  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  II.,  at  length  obtained 
the  dismissal  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
enemy  who  had  persistently  striven  to  prevent  bis 
succession.  Some  of  the  Duke’s  creatures 
falsely  charged  the  Earl  with  perjury,  and  ho 
was  tried  for  that  offence,  but  the  gleeful  hopes 
of  hia  persecutors  were  vain;  tbe  daring  jury 
acquitted  him.  Dryden  was  one  of  those  who 
embittered  the  Earl’s  misfortunes  by  scathing 
mockery.  Hia  satire  of  “ Absalom  and  Arohi- 
tophei”  lashed  the  fallen  minister  with  a severity 
which  he  felt  deeply  and  resented  indignantly. 
The  Earl,  however,  as  Governor  of  the  Charter 
House,  none  the  less  readily  gave  Dryden’s  son 
the  nomination  to  a scholarahip,  and  Dryden,  in 
the  next  edition  of  hia  satirio  poem,  speaking  of 
the  Earl  as  Lord  Chancellor,  penitently  returned 
the  compliment  by  adding  thefollowing  lines  : — 

“ In  Israel’s  court  ne'er  sat  an  Ahethdin 
With  more  dlaceroing  ejes,  or  bands  more  clean, 
Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress. 

Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access,” 
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When  the  great  Earl  waa  driven  ont  of  the’ 
ooantry  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland,  John  Locke, 
ever  eteadfaat  and  faithfnl  to  his  friend  and 
patron,  went  with  him,  content  to  spend  the  rest 
of  hia  days  in  complete  retirement  from  friends, 
country,  and  relatives.  In  January,  1683,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbnry  died  in  exile,  and  two  years 
after,  amidst“ine.xpre88iblBluxary  and  profane- 
ness,  gaming,  and  all  dissolnteness,  and,  as  it 
were,  total  forgetfulness  of  God,”  died  King 
Charles  II. 

James  IT.  carried  his  hatred  beyond  the  grave, 
and  being  unable  to  wreak  it  upon  the  dead  earl, 
kept  it  in  reserve  for  those  who  had  been  the  ] 
deceased  statesman’s  dearest  friends.  Mr.  Penn  ^ 
wrote  to  Locke,  offering  to  sue  for  him  with  the  I 
new  monarch  for  forgiveneES.  Locke  replied  < 
gratefully,  but  with  dignity.  He  was  guilty  of  i 
no  offence  against  the  king ; there  was  conse- 1 
quently  nothing  to  be  forgiven,  and  to  accept 
pardon  would  imply  a confession  of  guiltiness, 
which,  in  all  honesty  and  trathfulness,  he  could 
never  make.  This  increased  the  king’s  hatred 
of  him,  and  when  reports  reached  England  that 
the  English  and  Scotch  exiles  in  Holland  were 
plotting  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  with  Argyll 
and  Monmouth  at  their  head,  although  there  was 
no  evidence  to  show  that  Locke  had  participated 
in  their  rebellious  scheme,  yet  his  name  figured 
last  on  the  list  of  those  whose  apprehension  was 
demanded  of  the  Louvestein  faction  then  holdinc 
Amsterdam.  Theinno. 
cence  of  Locke  was  so 
well  known  in  that  city 
of  commerce  that  the 
chief  magistrate,  had 
he  dared,  would  have 
indignantly  declined  to 
give  him  up.  All  he 
could  do  for  innocence 
he  did.  Locke  was 
warned  to  hidehimself, 
with  the  understand, 
ing  that  so  long  as  his 
presence  could  be  kept 
unknown  no  real  at- 
tempt would  be  made 
for  his  discovery.  The 
friend  he  had  won  in 
France,  Guenellon,  now 
proved  his  truthfulness. 

He  gave  him  a safe 
refuge  in  his  bouse, 
from  which  he  never 
ventured  until  the 
blackness  of  night  over, 
spread  the  deserted 
streets.  When  the 
canals  intersecting  the 
town  in  every  direction 
gleamed  dimly,  and  the 
great  docks  and  ware- 
houses. and  the  crowd 
of  clumsy  coasters  and 
Rhine  vessels  rested  dark  and  still  along  the 
booms  in  front  of  the  overhanging  houses, 
then,  all  eye  and  ear,  in  his  painful  dread 
of  spies,  knowing  that  he  took  his  life  in 
his  hand, — disguised  and  carefully  shunning 
observation, — the  great  English  philosopher 
stole  watchfully  forth,  like  a thief  in  the 
night,  to  take  the  air.  In  his  secret  retirement, 
however,  he  continued  to  write.  In  1687  ap. 
peared  an  abridgment  of  his  great  unpublished 
work  on  the  “Understanding,”  in  French,  and 
shortly  after  a Latin  letter  on  “ Toleration,” — - 
of  all  sabjeots  that  which  in  this  country  waa 
then  least  understood  or  cared  for, — with  “A  New 
Method  of  making  Commonplace  Books.”  About 
the  same  time  the  evil  government  of  the  second 
James  bore  its  evil  fruit  in  another  great,  bat 
happily  bloodless,  revolntion,  and  Locke,  joy oosly 
hearing  the  news,  came  boldly  forth  into  the 
light  of  day,  bade  bis  generous  friend  a grateful 
adieu,  and  sailed  back  to  his  own  dear  land.  His 
friends  at  the  court  of  William  of  Orange 
appointed  him  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  and 
would  have  made  him  envoy  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  bad  he  not  preferred  the  smaller 
income  of  his  former  office,  with  more  time  for 
stndiooB  labour  of  love  in  the  retirement  of  his 
home  and  the  society  of  the  dear  friends  from 
whom  he  had  so  long  been  separated.  Amongst 
those  friends  were  Sir  Francis  Maaham  and  his 
blue-stocking  lady,  his  second  wife,  the  learned 
daughter  of  a learned  father,  Dr.  Ralph  Cud  worth, 
author  of  “The  Intellectual  System.” 

A-t  this  period  Waltham  Forest,  which  had 
anciently  enshrouded  the  entire  connty  of  Essex, 
and  has  now  dwindled  down  to  Epping  Forest, 
retained  much  of  its  former  grandeur  and  extent. 


There,  in  the  midst  of  beantiful  undulating  wood- ; Christianity,”  and  soon  after  his  “ Commentary- 
land  scenery,  which  belonged  more  or  less  inti- ' on  the  Apostolic  Epistles.” 

mately  to  that  fine  old  forest,  shut  in  by  groups  : In  the  well-stocked  library  of  the  old  mansion, 
of  trees  vast  in  age  and  proportions,  stood  the  he  loved  to  sit  and  converse  quietly  with  his 
old  manor-house  of  Otes,  Sir  Francis  Masham’s  ' friends,  while  through  the  open  windows  came 
seat.  Partially  embattled  and  ivy-grown,  its  the  glowing  sunshine,  the  soft  perfumed  wind  of 
walls  enriched  by  the  mellow  hues  wherewith  summer,  the  rustle  of  leaves,  and  the  songs  of 
time  delights  in  painting  sturdy  brick  and  stone,  ■ birds.  By  the  blazing  logs  of  the  huge  heartb 
with  the  additions  and  alterations  of  several  when  cold  and  frost  came  with  stormy  winds,  in 
generations  conspicuously  traceable,  both  wilbin  that  same  room,  curtained  and  closed  and  warm, 
and  without  it,  this  snug,  quaint,  old  roomy  with  that  love  of  lingering  amongst  memories  of 
mansion  had  charms  of  a picturesque  and  in-  early  days  which  belong  to  age  and  the  con. 


teresting  kind  peculiarly  its  own.  But  its 
memory  is  preserved  now,  some  thirty  or  more 
years  after  it  has  been  taken  down,  exclusively 
by  stories  belonging  to  it  as  the  home  of  John 
Locke  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life, 
and  as  the  house  wherein  he  died.  In  London, 

1 where  he  enjoyed  the  continued  attention  of  the 
I greatest  and  most  learned  men  in  the  kingdom, 
. and  was  constantly  visited  by  the  Earl  of  Pern- 
I broke  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  with  both 
! of  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti- 
macy,  Locke  struggled  against  the  disease  which 
' was  slowly  killing  him  with  mneh  difficulty  and 
I suffering.  At  Otes,  whore  the  air  was  purer  and 
I softer,  his  life  was  more  peaceful  and  endurable. 
! Therefore,  two  years  after  his  return  to  England, 
he  resolved,  at  the  solicitation  of  Sir  Francis  and 
his  lady,  to  make  their  pleasant  manor-house 
his  constant  abode  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 


Otes,  the  Seat  o/  Sir  Francis  Masham.  — John  Locke’s  last  Retreat. 


Notwithstanding  this,  the  Government,  to  mark 
its  sense  of  bis  national  services  to  the  cause  of 
learning,  and  his  valuable  practical  essays  on 
commercial  subjects,  appointed  him  a member 
of  the  Council  of  Trade,  with  the  customary 
stipend  of  1,0001.  per  annum.  He  held  the  post 
two  months,  and  then  wrote  to  the  Lord  Keeper 
Somers  pleading  for  dismissal,  on  the  ground 
that  the  craziness  of  bis  body  so  ill  seconded  tbe 
inclination  he  had  to  serve  his  Majesty.  He  was 
urged  in  vain  to  retain  the  post,  and  with  reluct- 
ance was  allowed  to  abandon  it.  In  his  letter  to 
Lord  Somers  he  said  : — 

“ I should  not  trouble  yon  with  an  account  of 
the  prevailing  decays  of  an  old  pair  of  lungs, 
were  it  not  my  duty  to  take  oare  his  Majesry 
should  not  be  disappointed,  and,  therefore,  that 
he  lay  not  any  expectation  on  that  which,  to  my 
great  misfortune,  every  way,  I find,  would  cer- 
tainly fail  him,  and  I must  beg  your  lordship, 
for  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  prevail  with  his 
Mfijesty  to  think  on  somebody  else,  since  I do 
not  only  fear,  but  am  sure,  my  broken  health 
will  never  permit  me  to  accept  the  great  honour 
his  Majesty  meant  me.  As  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable to  betray  the  King’s  business  by  under- 
taking  what  I should  he  unable  to  go  through, 
so  it  would  be  great  madness  to  put  myself  ont 
of  the  reach  of  my  friends  daring  the  small  time 
I am  to  linger  in  this  world,  only  to  die  a little 
more  rich,  or  a little  more  advanced.  He  mnst 
have  a heart  strangely  touched  with  wealth, 
or  honours,  who  at  my  age,  and  labouring  for 
breath,  can  find  any  great  relish  for  either  of 
them.” 

At  Otes,  however,  he  continned  to  work. 
In  1695  appeared  hia  “ Reasonableness  of 


ciousness  of  rapidly  approaching  death,  he  would, 
tell  the  stories  we  have  been  recalling  and 
partially  guessing  at,  of  the  great  civil  war  in 
which  his  father  fought,  of  the  breezy  hill-sides 
on  which  he  wandered  as  a child,  of  hia  experi- 
enoe  at  Oxford,  of  hia  troubles  and  misfortunes  in 
Holland.  Lady  Masham,  with  the  most  tender 
sisterly  kindness,  devoted  all  her  time  to  his 
care,  surronnding  him  with  every  comfort  she 
could  command,  solicitously  careful  to  preserve 
him  from  every  infiuence  which  might  injure  his 
feeble  health  or  lessen  hia  tranquillity. 

Once  more  spring  came,  with  its  clear  blue 
sky  and  budding  leaves,  and  as  it  warmed  and 
blossomed  into  sammer  the  dying  philosopher 
knew  it  was  the  last  he  should  ever  see  on  earth. 
On  the  Ist  of  Jane,  170i,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  King 
as  follows  : — 

“ This  comfortable  and  nsnally  restorative 
season  of  the  year  has 
no  effect  upon  me  for 
the  better  ; on  the 
contrary,  my  short- 
ness  of  breath  and 
uneasiness  every  day 
increase.  My  stomach, 
without  any  visible 
cause,  sensibly  decays, 
so  that  all  appear- 
ances concur  to  warn 
me  that  the  dissolution 
of  this  cottage  is  nob 
far  off.” 

As  he  grew  weaker 
and  weaker,  it  was 
still  his  delight  to  be 
carried  into  that  dear 
old  library  to  spend 
the  hours  in  his  fa- 
vourite easy  • chair, 
looking  upon  the  sum- 
mer  scene  outspread 
before  him,  listening 
to  the  voice  of  that 
loving,  loveable,  gentle, 
and  true-hearted  blue- 
stocking. And  so 
the  days  shortened  and 
the  air  grew  chilly, 
and  the  windows  and 
curtains  once  again 
were  closed,  and  it 
was  on  the  27th  day  of  October,  Her  lady- 
ship, not  discovering  him  as  usual  in  his 
favourite  seat  in  the  library,  went  sadly  to 
his  bedside,  where  she  found  him  patient  and 
resigned,  too  weak  to  rise,  waiting  for  the 
end.  The  day  wore  mournfully  on  until  tbe 
time  came  for  evening  devotions.  He  partion- 
larly  desired  that  in  their  prayers  they  would 
specially  remember  him,  and,  for  his  gratifica- 
tion, when  the  solemn  twilight  settled  down,  the 
family  and  servants  gathered  about  bis  bed  for 
the  performance  of  their  nsnal  devotional  duties. 
From  that  poor,  pale,  wasted  face,  tbe  thought- 
ful eyes  calmly  looked  through  the  gathering 
shadows  upon  familiar  faces,  seen  for  the  last 
time,  and  for  the  last  time  John  Looke  heard  the 
sounds  of  familiar  voices,  awe-subdued  by  tbe 
thought  of  his  passing  away.  “ My  work  is 
almost  at  an  end,”  said  he,  “and  I thank  God 
for  it.” 

We  take  another  and  a parting  glance  at  John 
Locke.  He  had  insisted  upon  being  once  more 
carried  into  the  library,  and  placed  in  hia 
favonrite  seat.  Tbe  room  was  endeared  to  him 
in  many  ways,  and  he  bad  desired  that  his 
eyes  should  rest  upon  it  just  before  they  closed 
for  ever.  Lady  Masham  sat  near  him  reading 
the  Psalms  to  herself.  He  faintly  desires  herto 
read  aloud.  She  obeys  tearfully,  and  presently 
he  signs  that  she  shall  cease  doing  so.  She 
again  obeys.  A few  minutes  elapse ; then 
is  heard  a long,  low,  quivering  sigh,  and  from 
the  body  of  one  of  the  very  few  truly  great 
thinkers  the  world  has  ever  known  the  last 
breath  of  life  oozes  quietly  away.  He  died  on 
the  28bh  of  October,  1704,  at  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon. 
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THE  OONTEACTORS  AND  THE  PABIS 
EXHIBITION  OP  1878. 

PROVISION  POR  WORKMEN. 

The  CommiBsioners  last  week  arranged  their 
bargaiQB  with  the  contractors  for  the  iron- 
work to  be  employed  in  the  two  great  maohine 
galleries  of  the  Exhibition  bnilding,  the  Crensot 
factory  andertaking  the  work  on  the  side  of  the 
Avenue  de  Soffren,  and  the  Fives-Lille  factory 
for  the  side  of  the  Avenue  de  la  Bourdonoais. 
These  two  firms  must  furnish  the  material,  and 
terminate  its  erection  within  twelve  months 
from  the  day  of  the  command,  that  is  to  say, 
Thursday,  September  2l3t.  The  work  of  erection 
to  commence  in  sis  months  time.  The  total 
cost  of  each  of  these  two  bargains  amounts  to 
1,800,000  francs  (72,0001.).  Here  are  the  prices 
which  the  Commissioners  have  agreed  to  give  for 
the  material: — Castings  for  columns,  pipes,  &o., 
30 centimes  the  kilogramme  (about  2 ib.) ; iron  and 
sheet-iron  for  the  glass  oases,  68  centimes ; 
ordinary  iron,  65  centimes.  In  case  of  delay  in 
the  execntioD  of  the  works,  these  prices  remain 
thus  fixed: — Castings  for  columns,  pipes,  &o., 
28  centimes ; sheet-iron  for  the  glass  oases, 
615  millibmes  ; ordinary  iron,  52  oentiraes. 

From  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  which,  in  the  course  of  diggingforthe  drains, 
was  found  to  consist  of  ordinary  broken  rubbish, 
ntterly  deficient  in  vegetable  soil,  it  was  thought 
necessary,  in  view  of  the  great  feature  that 
will  be  made  of  the  surrounding  gardens,  that 
a quantity  of  earth  shonld  be  brought  to  the 
spot.  This,  on  account  of  its  great  expense, 
created  at  first  some  apprehension ; bat  at  the 
same  meeting  of  the  Commission  at  which  the 
contracts  for  the  iron  were  arranged,  a treaty 
was  made  with  Messrs.  Alassenr  & Laconrrifere, 
contractors  for  the  Avenue  de  I’Opera,  by  the 
terms  of  which  they  engaged  to  bring  75,000 
onbic  metres  of  soil  to  the  spot,  at  a cost  of  20 
centimes  per  cubic  metre. 

On  Friday,  the  22nd,  the  Commission  eat  again, 
and  in  the  course  of  their  proceedings  adjudged 
to  M.  Kigollet  a fourth  part  of  the  metallic 
oonatrnotiona  for  the  interior  galleries.  The 
price  of  the  adjudication  was  1,330,000  francs 
(53,2001.).  The  contractor,  however,  has  con- 
sented to  a reduction  of  3 per  cent.  All  the 
expense  of  octroi,  placing,  erection,  and  paint- 
ing with  three  coats,  remains  at  hie  charge. 

M.  Krantz  has  organised  the  medical  service, 
which  will  consist  of  one  head  surgeon,  two  under  , 
ones,  and  two  hospital  assistants.  All  workmen 
injured  on  the  works  will  receive  gratnitons 
advice  and  assistance  either  at  the  hospital  or 
at  their  own  homes,  as  the  head  surgeon  may 
advise,  and  when  injuries  received  disable  a man 
for  life,  he  will  receive  half  his  salary  duriog  one 
year.  When  married  workmen,  or  those  having 
families  to  assist,  are  killed  on  the  works  or  die 
from  injuries  received,  or  illness  caused  by  the 
work,  their  wives  or  families  can  claim  an  in- 
demnity of  600  francs.  This  can  be  increased  by 
a special  decision  of  the  minister,  according  to 
the  position  and  wants  of  the  victims  and  their 
families.  Workmen  injured  while  in  a state  of 
drnnkennesB  will  only  receive  medical  help. 
When  from  any  cause  the  work  cannot  be 
proceeded  with,  the  workmen  engaged  will  re- 
ceive half  their  salaries. 


MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA. 

The  “Prince  of  Wales  Memorial  Fund  Com. 
mittee”  of  Cawnpore  have  determined  to 
appropriate  the  snms  snbsoribed  by  the  native 
gentry  of  that  station  to  somo  charitable  pur- 
pose. It  has  been  resolved  that  of  the  amount 
already  realised,  8,000  rupees  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  erection  of  a hospital,  in  addition  to  the 
Snbsoriptions  from  other  sources  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  that  the  remainder  be  set  apart 
for  the  formation  of  a public  library.  Applica- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  Government  for  the 
grant  of  a site  for  the  hospital. 

The  Government  of  Madras  have  forwarded 
to  the  Government  of  India  their  scheme  for 
separating  the  offices  of  Chief  Engineer  and 
Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

I General  Walker  retains  the  post  of  chief  en- 
gineer.  Mr.  Thorogood,  the  new  superintendent 
■ of  the  harbour  works  at  Madras,  baa  arrived 
ont,  and  the  local  journals  express  a hope  that 
be  will  soon  make  bis  presence  felt.  They  say 
I that  the  Madras  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  seem  to  be  almost  powerless  in 
the  matter,  the  control  of  the  works  having  been 
vested  in  the  India  Office,  London.  The  latest 


development  has  been  the  setting  up  of  a 
ooment  manufactory,  which  is  expected  to  turn 
out  about  fifty  tons  a day. 

The  fund  for  raising  a statue  to  Sir  William 
Muir,  at  Benares,  already  amounts  to  8,676  rupees. 
It  was  only  started  a fortnight  before  the  mail 
left.  Half  of  the  amount  was  subscribed  by  the 
Maharajah  of  Benares  and  the  Nawab  of  Ram- 
poor,  and  a fourth  of  the  remaining  half  by  the 
Maharajah  of  Vizianagram. 

The  Sutlej  Bridge,  consisting  of  fifty-eight 
piers,  has  had  three  of  them  washed  away.  The 
smaller  Beas  Bridge  has  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  floods,  and  the  towns  of  Jaoobabad  and 
Sfaikarpore  are  said  to  be  threatened  with  total 
destruction  by  the  rising  waters  of  the  Indus. 

The  district  engineer  of  South  Canara  has 
reported  the  destruction  of  a couple  of  bridges 
by  the  roots  of  trees.  He  says  : — “ On  this 
coast  nothing  short  of  the  uprootal  of  all  trees 
that  possess  lateral  roots,  growing  within  fifty 
yards  of  bridges,  will  save  further  destruction 
of  this  sort,  for  the  made  earth  of  embankments 
and  bridge-backiug  proves  genial  to  roots,  and 
the  nsoal  masonry  (iaterite),  from  its  clayey 
nature,  offers  almost  as  great  attractions,  and 
not  very  ranch  more  resistance  to  their  growth.” 

Captain  Newmarch,  R.E.,  Executive  Engineer, 
is  under  orders  to  proceed  to  Rangoon,  where 
he  will  be  employed  in  snrveying  the  principal 
ports  of  the  province  of  Burmah  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  efficient  system  of  har- 
bour defences.  The  plan  likely  to  be  adopted 
is  that  recommended  by  Colonel  OHphant,  late 
Chief  Engineer  of  Burmah. 

Messrs.  Binny  & Co.  intend  to  start  a spioniug 
and  weaving  factory  at  Madras.  Mr.  Chisholm, 
the  Government  architect,  has  been  asked  to 
select  a site,  and  draw  out  plans  for  theslruc- 
turo. 

The  Lucknow  paper  understands  that  the 
office  of  the  collector  and  compiler  of  ancient 
SauBorit  mannscripts  in  Oudh  has  been  abolished 
by  the  Chief  Commiasioner.  This  is  the  first  step 
towards  a general  reduction  in  the  several 
Government  establishments  throughout  the 
Province,  in  conformity  with  the  recent  instruc- 
tions received  from  the  Government  of  India, 
calling  upon  the  several  local  Governments  to 
curtail  expenditure  as  much  as  possible.  The 
Public  Works  Department  is,  it  is  said,  put  down 
for  a retrenchment  of  7,000  rupees  from  their 
official  budget  for  extraordinary  works  alone. 

The  Ptinjab  Counei'  hears  that  ib  is  probable 
that  the  Delhi  Railway  engineers  will  have  to 
abandon  the  present  Sutlej  Bridge  and  build 
another  on  a different  site. 

Through  Indian  channels  wo  learn  that  the 
members  of  her  Majesty’s  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular  Services  in  China  have  erected  a monn- 
ment  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Margary,  in  the 
portico  of  the  cathedral  at  Shanghai.  It  is  a 
shield,  carved  in  marble,  and  bears  a suitable 
inscription,  concluding  with  the  t»xt, — " Quit  ye 
like  men.” 


NATIONAL  MEDAL  AWARDS. 

The  report  of  the  examiners  on  the  National 
Competition  of  Works  sent  up  from  Schools  of 
Art.  in  competition  for  prizes,  1876,  is  distin- 
guished  from  its  predecessors  in  former  years  by 
giving  the  reasons  of  the  judges  for  their  deci- 
sions, as  well  as  short  judicions  criticisms  on  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  stndents’  works.  Speak- 
ing of  the  modelling,  the  examiners  say  that  ib 
“ was  so  inferior  that  ib  was  impossible  to  find 
any  work  deserving  of  the  Gold  Medal,  and  the 
silver  medals  were  awarded  rather  as  an  en. 
conragement  than  on  account  of  the  merit  of 
the  works.  The  want  of  that  workmanlike 
power  over  the  material  which  is  so  noticeable 
in  all  French  productions  of  this  claes  was  most 
oonspicuons.  As  long  as  this  continues,  a large 
proportion  of  the  decorative  figure  or  ornament 
design  in  relief  made  for  the  English  market 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  foreign  artists.”  This 
criticism  seems  soond;  but  what  the  examiners 
say  of  wall  papers  and  the  analysis  of  flowers 
abonld  have  been  more  carefully  set  forth.  “ The 
analysis  of  flowers,”  they  say,  “is  evidently 
applied  wrongly  to  the  treatment  of  flat  decora- 
tion. As  a means  of  gaining  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  plants,  and  so  aiding  the  student 
in  his  drawing,  and  to  a limited  extent”  (Why 
limited  ? we  ask)  “as  suggestive  of  decorative 
forms,  the  analysis  is  of  great  value  ; but  ib  is 
clear  that  in  many  cases  there  is  an  idea  that  a 
flower  dissected  and  arranged  geometrically'  will 
of  necessity  produce  a good  design.  The  result 
plainly  shows  that  when  the  analysis  is  need  to 


supply  the  designer  with  ideas,  and  takes  the 
place  of  natural  artistic  prodnetion  and  taste  in 
combination  of  form  and  colour,  it  is  more  oal- 
oulated  to  mislead  than  to  be  of  use.”  A atndent 
might  be  led  from  this  to  regard  the  analysis  of 
botanical  forms  as  somewhat  pooh-poohed  by  the 
examiners,  and  to  be  advised  to  return  to  the 
naturalistio  and  exploded  treatment  of  forms  in 
wall-papers  of  some  half-centory  ago.  The 
analysis  of  floral  forms,  which  the  late  director 
of  art  introduced,  has  made  an  impression  on 
all  the  best  schools  of  art  in  Europe,  and  notably 
in  France,  where  it  is  considered  an  estimable 
and  striking  marking  of  the  goUt  anglais  in  wall- 
papers, which  find  a market  even  in  Paris.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  artistic  influence  of  the  new 
director  of  art  will  be  beneficial  to  the  schools, 
bnb  ib  may  be  hinted  to  him  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  assumed  that  whatever  is  “ is  wrong.”  In 
the  actual  awards  made,  three  ont  of  ten  gold 
medals  are  given  for  the  drawing  of  the  figure, 
and  all  three  to  stndents  of  the  Lambeth  School, 
the  superintendent  of  which,  we  believe,  Las 
become  now  the  Head  Master  of  the  School  at 
South  Kensington.  Without  disputing  the 
judgment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  snob 
awards  are  somewhat  of  a discouragement  to  the 
other  130  art-schools,  and  give  an  aspect  of 
biassed  jndgment.  Ib  might  easily  have  been 
avoided  by  awarding  only  Tioiiorary  medals,  beyond 
one,  in  schools  whore  there  is  distingQisbod 
merit  for  the  same  class  of  drawings,  and  letting 
other  schools  have  a chance  of  a gold  medal. 


GLASS  FROM  SLA.G. 

Mr.  Rashley  Britten,  of  Redhill,  Surrey, 
read  a paper  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
at  Leeds,  on  the  21at  insb.,  “ On  the  Utilisation 
of  Blast  Furnace  Slag,  with  its  Heat,  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Glass.”  He  said, — 

Few  of  the  substances  which  occur  as  manu- 
facturers’ refuse  or  by'-producta  have  arrested 
more  attention  than  the  scoria  or  cinder  formed 
in  the  smelting  of  iron  ores.  The  vast  quantity 
produced,  and  its  liquid  form,  at  once  suggest 
the  idea  of  extensive  usefulness;  and  all  that 
seems  necessary  at  first  sight  is  to  collect  it  as 
ib  flows,  and  forthwith  cast  it  into  a thonsand 
articles  of  utility.  Experience,  however,  has 
shown  that  this  is  attended  with  difficulty  arising 
from  its  behaviour  as  it  cools.  When  allowed  to 
solidify  slowly,  the  particles  of  slag  arrange 
themselves  in  a crystallised  form,  and  the  sub- 
stance  becomes  tough,  and  presents  the  well- 
known  grey  stone  appearance ; but  if  chilled  by 
contact  with  a mould,  or  any  surface  oansing 
rapid  congelation,  it  becomes  vitreous  and  brittle, 
and  of  a black  or  dark  brown  colour,  so  that  in 
the  same  piece  two  wholly  dissimilar  atrnctnrea 
may  often  be  seen.  Unequal  tensions  are  thus 
occasioned,  causing  the  subatanoe  to  crack  and 
break  nnless  prevented  by  such  slow  and  care- 
ful annealing  as  involves  considerable  tronble 
and  expense.  The  purposes  to  which  at  varions 
times  it  has  been  proposed  to  apply  this  material 
are  strangely  varions,  and  among  others  are 
those  of  casting  it,  in  imitation  of  stone,  directly 
into  paving  blocks,  slabs,  and  pipes  ; of  colouring 
it  and  making  it  into  decorative  tiles  and  columns 
to  resemble  marble  ; of  shaping  it  into  arohitec- 
tural  ornaments  of  black  obsidian ; of  convert- 
ing it  into  bricks  ; blowing  it  into  a white  wool ; 
pulverising  it  into  cement ; and  also  of  reducing 
it  in  water  to  the  state  of  sand,  in  which  form 
it  has  been  advertised  as  a valuable  manure. 
Most  of  these  schemes  have  failed  and  been 
abandoned ; still  the  bnilding  and  paving  ma- 
terials now  made  from  slag  at  Middlesbrongb 
seem  of  good  quality,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  mannfaoture  will  prove  remnnerative ; bat 
the  cost  of  carriage  for  snob  weighty  and 
necessarily  low-priced  articles  would  appear  to 
be  only  too  likely  to  confine  them  to  a compara- 
lively  narrow  local  demand.  The  only  use  as 
yet  found  for  any  considerable  quantity  of  slag 
is  to  break  it  np  for  road.making,  and  to  build 
rough  walls  and  fonndations  where  stone  is 
scarce.  By  far  the  major  part  of  what  is  pro- 
duced is  wholly  valueless,  and  the  iron  smelter 
has  not  only  to  bear  the  cost  of  moving  it  out 
of  his  way,  but  frequently  must  purchase  land 
on  which  it  may  be  deposited.  It  will  support 
no  kind  of  vegetation,  and  must  be  well  known 
by  those  who  have  seen  the  bnge  barren 
mounds  which  in  all  the  iron  districts  disfigure 
the  country  for  miles.  In  Yorkshire  alone  up- 
wards  of  4,000,000  tons  of  this  ugly  refuse  have 
annually  to  be  thrown  away,  while  the  total 
quantity  made  throughout  the  country  probably 
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exceeds  fonr  times  as  mnch  as  this.  Any  method 
therefore  of  checking  this  acoamulation,  ev^en  to 
a small  extent,  may  fairly  engage  attention. 
There  is  no  novelty  in  the  idea  of  employing  slag 
as  an  ingredient  of  glass.  It  has  long  been  so 
nsed  in  this  conntry  to  some  extent,  but  on  a 
larger  scale  abroad.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean 
persona  are  employed  aboat  the  old  charcoal  iron 
cinder  heaps  to  collect  the  more  vitreous-looking 
pieces,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  only  suit- 
able  portions,  and  these  are  pat  under  stump 
heads  and  pulverised  In  water  ; the  resulting  sand 
is  then  dried  and  sent  to  the  glass-makers  of 
Bristol,  who  mix  it  with  their  other  materials 
and  melt  them  down  together.  The  practice  is, 
however,  fast  becoming  obsolete,  because  it  is 
found  that  the  cost  of  preparation  and  transport, 
and  the  very  intense  heat  required  to  forge  slag 
which  has  once  cooled,  leaves  no  advantage  from 
its  employment  instead  of  other  materials.  A 
few  years  ago  the  price  paid  for  this  slag  sand 
delivered  at  Bristol  was  as  much  as  203.  per  ton, 
and  this  in  1875  had  diminished  down  to  123.  6d., 
which  was  said  to  be  scarcely  remunerative. 
For  perfectly  white  glass,  such  as  crystal,  it  is 
obvions  that  slag  can  be  of  no  value  at  all,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  amount  of  iron  it  contains, 
which  cannot  be  eliminated,  and  would  produce 
a green  or  amber  colour.  Still  iron  is  present 
more  or  less  in  all  glass.  The  analyses  of  speci- 
mens of  the  window  glass  of  commerce  exhibit 
as  much  as  from  one  half  to  one  and  a half  per 
cent.,  it  being  possible  to  neutralise  its  effect  to 
a considerable  extent  by  decolouring  materials. 
For  all  glass  in  which  a tinge  of  colonr  is  either 
needed  or  is  not  detrimental—and  this  includes 
an  extremely  large  proportion  of  all  that  is 
made — a little  iron  does  no  harm ; it  is,  in  fact, 
often  purposely  introduced  as  an  important 
element,  for  it  is  capable  of  replacing  other  flux, 
and  80  lessening  the  amount  of  alkali  which 
would  otherwise  bo  required.  Some  estimate  of 
the  probable  intrinsic  value  of  slag  to  the  glass- 
maker  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  ascertained  composition  of  slag  of  an 
average  description  is  placed  side  by  side  for 
comparison  with  that  of  common  bottle  glass  : — 

Composition  of  Composition  of 

Iron  Slag  Bottie  Ol&es 

(Welsh  or  South  Staffordshire).  (Quantities  variable). 

Silica 40  per  cent 45  to  60  per  cent. 

Lime... ^5  „ 18  to  28  ,, 

Alumina  ...  16  „ 6 to  12  ,, 

Magnesia..,  6 ,,  0 to  7 „ 

Alkali  1 to  2 per  cent 2 to  7 „ 

Oxide  of  Iron  i to  2 „ 2 to  8 ,, 

A trace  of  snlpbnr  is  also  found  in  slag  associated 
with  the  lime,  but  this  need  not  be  regarded,  as 
it  is  insignificant  in  quantity  and  readily  passes 
away  with  heat.  It  will  be  observed  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  waste  of  the  blast-furnace 
which  is  not  represented  in  glass.  It  is  also 
clear  that  it  really  contains  leas  iron  than  is  often 
required  by  the  glass-maker.  Some  striking 
facts,  therefore,  arise  which  may  be  pointed  out. 
The  glass-maker  must  buy  all  the  above  in- 
gredients  or  their  equivalents.  They  represent 
large  quantities,  and  he  has  to  pay  for  their 
conveyance  to  his  premises,  where  they  have  to 
be  carefully  mired  and  moved  again,  and  finally 
put  into  his  fnrnaces,  there  to  he  kept  at  a white 
heat  for  many  hoars  till  the  highly  refractory 
substances  are  dissolved  and  fased.  The  iron- 
master,  with  a different  object,  is  always  melting 
down  precisely  the  same  materials ; he  cannot 
produce  his  iron  until  he  has  first  converted 
the  gangne  of  his  ore  into  glass;  bat  this 
he  calls  “ cinder,”  and  gets  rid  of  it  as 
best  he  may.  The  cinder  is  not  readily  recognised 
as  glass  because  it  looks  like  stone,  bnt  all  glass 
will  look  like  stone  if  cooled  slowly  from  its 
liquid  state.  The  cause  of  slag  being  so  com- 
pletely  devitrified  is  that  it  is  too  rich  in 
lime  and  too  poor  in  silica.  The  glass-maker, 
however,  has  to  bay  his  lime  at  five  or  six  times 
the  price  of  his  silica  or  sand,  while  all  his  in- 
gredients together  cost  him  comparatively  little 
more  than  the  very  large  quantity  of  fuel  he 
must  bnrn  in  order  to  bring  them  into  the  melted 
form  in  which  the  ironmaster  throws  all  his  glass 
away.  The  question,  therefore,  to  be  opened  out 
is  whether  there  may  not,  to  a great  extent  at 
least,  be  a remedy  for  these  practical  ano. 
malies.  May  not  the  manufacture  of  erode 
iron  be  so  combined  with  that  of  glass  that 
the  latter  may  be  prodoced  so  cheap  as  to 
render  it  available  for  many  additional  uses, 
possibly  more  extensive  than  those  to  which 
it  is  at  present  applied  ? Glass-making  now 
fairly  ranks  among  the  largest  industries  of 
the  country,  and  commands  a wide  export  trade. 
It  is  a material  of  great  beauty  as  well  as 


strength,  and,  being  nearly  proof  against  all 
chemical  reactions,  is  quite  nnrivalled  for 
dnrability  and  cleanliness,  and  with  those 
qualities  it  is  capable  of  being  manipulated  or 
pressed  and  moulded  into  shape  with  greater 
facility  than  any  other  known  substance.  If 
then,  as  will  be  found  probable,  it  can  be  pro- 
dneed  in  finished  forms  cheaper  than  any 
other  material,  not  excluding  even  atone,  slate, 
or  common  earthenwure,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee 
the  extent  of  its  application.  At  scarcely  any 
extra  expense  it  may  be  made  of  almost  any 
colour,  or  absolutely  black  like  jet,  in  which 
latter  form  it  might,  for  many  purposes,  serve 
better  than  the  finest  marble.  As  one  example 
of  naefulness,  its  suitability  for  roofing  may  be 
mentioned.  It  may  be  either  opaque  or  clear 
to  admit  light.  If  opaque  it  would  be  less 
transparent  to  heat  than  slate,  and  as  it  could 
without  skilled  labour  be  rolled  into  the  desired 
forms,  either  plain  or  highly  ornamental,  it  is 
likely  that  they  might  largely  take  the  place  of 
slates,  by  being  sold  at  a lower  price  and  yet  at 
a handsome  profit.  The  paper  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  necessary  treatment.  He  added  : — 
The  constituents  of  slag  are  common  to  all 
kinds  of  green  glass  used  either  for  bottles,  or 
windows,  or  even  mirror-plate;  therefore,  by 
diluting  them  with  the  usual  pure  materials  to 
a greater  or  less  extent,  the  compound  may  be 
brought  up  to  any  standard  short  of  the  purity 
from  colonr  inconsistent  with  the  iron  or  some- 
times manganese  residing  in  the  slag.  Perhaps 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  slag  glass  will 
ever  be  produced  quite  equal  in  colonr  to  the 
ordinary  best  window  glass;  still  it  would  be  i 
premature  to  anticipate  what  may  be  done ! 
should  it  ever  become  worth  while  to  adopt 
special  means  for  rendering  the  slag  purer. 
In  regard  to  all  other  essentials,  each  as 
clearness,  brilliancy,  strength,  plasticity  in 
working,  power  of  resisting  acids,  and  the 
capability  of  being  cut  with  a diamond, 
it  may  be  made  equal  to  any  other.  The 
principal  question  has  next  to  be  considered 
of  how  far  it  is  possible  to  combine  the  mann. 
facture  of  glass  and  iron  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  necessary  oontinuons  opera- 
tions of  the  blast  furnace,  for  this,  as  a matter 
of  coarse,  is  absolutely  essential.  Blast  fnrnaoe 
works  where  pig  iron  only  is  made  frequently 
stand  in  pairs,  in  isolated  situations,  with  plenty 
of  space  around,  on  which  glassworks  may  be 
erected  on  any  scale ; and  in  many  instances 
they  might  be  built  close  up  to  the  aides  of  the 
furnaces,  and  extending  laterally  away  from  the 
pig  bed.  In  that  case  the  slag  might  be  run 
directly  into  a glass  furnace,  on  the  well- 
known  plan  of  Mr.  Siemens,  for  continnona 
founding  and  working.  When  there  is  insuffi- 
cient room  for  this  the  glassworks  might  be  at 
some  distance,  and  the  slag  conld  be  collected 
and  conveyed  to  them  in  a state  of  fusion  in 
large  covered  iron  ladles  on  wheels,  similar  to 
those  nsed  in  some  Bessemer  steel  works,  where 
the  molten  iron  is  carried  upwards  of  a mile  to 
be  poured  into  the  converters.  Various  other 
plans  will  suggest  themselves  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  existing  works.  The  foregoing 
observations  are  founded  on  the  result  of  a long 
series  of  experiments  extending  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  three  years,  in  which  the  author 
has  endeavoured  to  test,  in  every  way  open  to 
him,  the  soundness  of  his  conclosions  before 
submitting  them  to  criticism.  A few  specimens 
of  the  glass  prodnoed  from  slag  are  on  the  table 
for  inspection,  and  they  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  perfect,  bnt  only  as  indications  of  what  may 
be  expected  from  developed  means.  They  are, 
in  fact,  only  experimental  results  in  the  making 
of  a few  hundredweights  at  a time.  The  glass 
can,  of  course,  lay  no  claim  to  high  quality  in 
point'of  colour ; still  this  is  its  only  inferiority, 
and  no  doubt  it  may  be  improved  in  this  re- 
spect. But  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  tint  as  tkat  pur- 
posely made  to  suit  the  requirements  of  horti- 
culture, as  evidenced  in  the  great  conservatories 
at  Kew.  It  is  also  bnt  little,  if  any,  darker  than 
a great  deal  of  whaf  is  now  used  in  the  form 
of  rough  plate  for  skylights.  It  is  well  known 
that  a tinge  of  green  is  of  great  utility  in  check- 
ing the  heat  rays  and  softening  the  glare  of 
white  light.  Althongh  slag- glass  cannot  compete 
with  that  higher  quality  which  is  produced  so 
largely  in  this  neighbonrhood,  it  certainly  has 
the  recommendation  of  great  cheapness,  for  it 
is  doubtfnl  whether  glass  as  good  could  be  made 
for  less  than  three  or  four  times  its  cost  when 
everything  is  taken  into  account.  A very  large 
proportion  of  it  represents  so  much  material 


and  fuel  which  is  now  utterly  wasted ; and  it 
only  remains  to  point  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  coloured  glass  now  employed  for  various  use- 
ful and  ornamental  articles,  and  then  to  ask 
what  further  uses  may  be  found  for  such 
material.  , 


COOKING  BY  GAS. 

We  have  before  now  dwelt  on  certain  obvious 
advantages  attending  the  use  of  gas  for  cooking, 
the  quickness  with  which  it  cau  be  pnt  on  and 
off,  its  cleanliness,  and  so  forth;  but  these  have 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  asserted  extra  cost 
as  compared  with  coal.  If  we  may  judge,  how- 
ever, from  a bundle  of  statements  in  respect  of 
Messrs.  Leoni  & Co.'s  gas-cooking  apparatus 
which  have  reached  ns,  this  objection  has 
vanished.  The  chairman  of  the  London  Hospital 
says  the  waste  in  cooking  is  materially  reduced, 
and  that  “ as  to  the  economy  in  comparison  with 
the  use  of  other  fuel,  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
the  average  daily  consamption  of  gas  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  hospital  (which  has  upwards  of  600  in-door 
patients,  and  a correepondiog  staff  of  attend, 
ants)  is  something  over  1,800  fc.,  representing 
a cost  in  money  of  about  7b.  per  day,  the  cooking 
being  done  on  two  days  in  every  week  partly  by 
gas,  and  the  other  five  days  entirely.”  In  an 
establishment  at  Westbourne.grove,  where  1,200 
people  are  cooked  for  daily,  the  proprietor  asserts 
that  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  meat  will  be  800Z. 
per  annum ; while  from  the  Westminster 
Aquarium  comes  the  assertion  that  “for  the 
requisite  cooking  for  over  2,400  people  daring 
one  week,  the  cost  of  gas  was  11.  per  day,  and 
the  saving  in  waste  of  meat  more  than  sufficient 
to  cover  this  outlay 

We  have  no  particular  desire  to  advertise 
Messrs.  Leoni,  but  it  seems  to  ns  desirable,  in 
the  interest  of  the  poblic,  that  these  results 
should  be  known,  and  that  they  and  other  mann- 
facturers  should  continue  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  which  is  one  of  great 
importance. 


RAISING  THE  RA.VENNA  BAPTISTERY. 

M.vnt  of  onr  readers  know  this  ancient  and 
most  interesting  building,  and  its  remarkable 
mosaics.  With  the  exception  of  some  trifling 
alterations  and  restorations,  this  structore, 
erected,  it  is  said,  by  Bishop  St.  Ursua  about 
the  year  A.D.  380,  and  ornamented  with  mosaics 
by  Bishop  Neon,  A.D.  430,  has,  both  in  Outward 
appearance  and  internal  decoration,  been  left 
□ntouched  since  the  day  it  was  completed. 
Time,  however,  boa  wrought  one  great  alteration 
in  it.  Partly  owing  to  geological  phenomenon, 
which  causes  a continual  lowering  of  the  ground 
between  Venice  and  Ancona,  and  partly  to  the 
accumulation  gathered  above,  the  baptistery  has 
sunk  nearly  10  ft.  in  what  below  is  marshy 
ground.  To  remedy  this,  and  save  the  building 
and  its  mosaics  from  the  dangers  that  menace  it, 
Signor  Lanciani  has  prepared  plans  for  raising 
it  bodily  to  the  present  level  of  the  city,  and 
these  are  to  be  carried  out.  The  Times  of 
September  25th  contains  a full  and  discrimi. 
nating  account  of  the  mosaics  which  adorn  it. 
We  have  a vivid  recollection  of  the  eight  grand 
figures  of  prophets  draped  in  white,  and  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  were  executed  at  the 
time  the  baptistery  was  erected,  viz.,  A.D.  380, 
rather  than  when  the  other  mosaics  were  set  up, 
A.D.  430.  All  must  hope  that  the  intended 
operation  will  be  safely  performed. 


THE  VALUATION  OP  RAILWAYS. 

Lord  SnAXD  has  recently  given  judgment  in 
the  Scotch  Court  of  Session,  in  two  appeals  by 
railway  companies  against  the  valuation  of  their 
property.  In  one  case,  that  of  Sutherland  and 
Caithness  line,  the  appellants  stated  that,  in 
valuing  their  undertaking,  instead  of  first  ascer-  i 
taining  the  net  revenue,  and  thereafter  deduct-  1 
ing  usual  percentage  on  tenants’  profits,  the  I 
assessor  took  five  per  cent,  on  27,8001.,  the  cost  I 

of  stations,  which  gave  1,3901.,  and  added  to  that  I 

a sum  of  IL  per  mile  of  the  appellants'  line,  ! 

which  extends  to  66  miles  27  chains,  making  I 

altogether  1,4561.,  which  he  fixed  as  the  valua-  i 

tion  of  the  appellants’ undertaking.  They  main.  | 
tained  that  if  their  undertaking  were  valued  in  I 
the  same  way  as  other  lines,  its  annual  value  I 
would  not  exceed  6311.  178.  7d.  There  was  thns  | 
825Z.  of  over-valuation.  The  case  having  been  I 
discussed,  the  Lord  Ordinary  issued  an  inter-  ! 
j locator  sustaining  the  appeal  and  remitting  to  I 
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the  assessor  to  amend  the  valaation-roll,  giving 
effect  to  the  principle  contended  for  by  the 
appellants.  In  anote  hia  lordship  says  : — 

“ In  tho  exceptional  circurasfancea  of  this  company  the 
assessor  uaa  adopted  rho  imusual  course  of  entering  in  the 
valutttiOD.roll  the  sum  of  1,390L,  representing  lire  per 
cent,  on  27.8 'OL,  the  co>t  of  the  offices,  stations,  and 
buildings,  adding  « nominHl  sum  permile  for  the  length  of 
the  railwuy.  It  is  not  disputed,  however,  that  tho  amount 
thus  entered  in  the  roll  as  tho  ba-ia  for  assessments  is 
much  in  excess  of  tho  actual  annual  return  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  in  excess  of  the  return  which  might  ressonsbly  be 
expected  for  the  property,  one  year  with  another,  if  it  was 
I am  of  opiuioa  that  the  mode  of  valuation  usually 
applied  to  such  undertakings,  as  the  fair  mode  of  fixing 
their  annual  value,  namely,  by  taking  their  revenue,  sub- 
ject to  the  recognised  deductions  for  working  charges, 
Ac.,  should  be  adopted  there  as  in  other  cases.  It  is  true 
the  amount  brought  out  is  too  email  to  admit  of  the 
assessor  deducting  live  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  stations, 
&e.  In  order  to  fix  the  valuation  of  the  company’s  pro- 
perty in  each  county  andparish,  a<i  the  Valuation  Statutes 
provide  should  be  done,  a specification  in  the  statutes  of 
five  per  cent,  as  the  rate  of  deduction  cannot,  I think,  be 
held  to  imply  that  tho  property  must  be  valued  above  tbe 
sum  which  that  rate  represents  when  (he  true  value  is 
much  less.  The  provision  is  one  intended  to  lix,  not  the 
mode  of  reaching  the  gross  valuation,  but  only  tbe  prin- 
ciple upon  which  that  valuation,  when  reached,  is  to  he 
divided  amongst  dilTerent  counties  and  parishes  through 
■which  theline  runs  ; and  i(  the  actual  value  does  not  admit 
of  so  lari'e  a deduction  the  assessor  must  take  a lower 
rate,  or  make  the  apportionment  on  tbe  equitable  prin- 
ciple, as  ueurlv  as  possible  iu  aecordaoce  with  the  stu'ute 
as  the  facts  admit.  It  would  be  injustice  to  the  company 
to  enter  tbe  property  above  what  is  admittedly  its  trne 
value,  and  I think  the  provisions  of  tbe  statute  do  uot 
require  that  this  should  be  done.” 


ASTON  AND  HANDSWORTH  SEWERAGE 
WORKS. 

On  the  2l8t  inst.  the  first  stone  of  the  com- 
bined sewerage  -worlts  for  the  districts  of  the 
manor  of  Aston  and  Handeworth  was  laid  at 
Salford  Bridge,  Aston.  Mr.  D.  Barr,  the  chair- 
man  of  the  Aston  Local  Board,  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  the  following  address,  explanatory 
of  the  proposed  works  : — 

The  area  of  the  manor  of  Aston  is  about  913 
acres,  and  in  1831  the  population  was  916,  and 
in  1861  it  was  16,337 ; and  at  thetinse  the  Local 
Board  was  formed,  in  1869,  oontaioed  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  The  increase  baa  been  ex- 
ceedingly rapid,  tbe  popolation  having  risen  to 
33,948  in  1871,  and  is  at  the  present  time  about 
42,500.  The  consequence  was,  that  tbe  saui- 
tary  arrangements  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  district,  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
being  allowed  either  to  soak  into  the  soil  or  to 
run  into  the  River  Tame  or  the  Hockley  Brook. 
Tbe  members  of  the  Local  Board  were  fully 
aware  of  the  evils  attending  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs,  and  determined  to  nae  their 
best  endeavours  to  rectify  it.  Aocordiogly,  in 
February,  1874,  Mr.  William  Hnmber,  civil 
engineer,  of  Westminster,  was  called  in  to  advise 
tho  Board,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  that 
gentleman  it  was  decided  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  permission  to  borrow  a 
sum  of  80,0001.  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
thorough  system  of  intercepting  and  main  out- 
fall sewers,  and  for  completing  the  remainder  of 
the  arterial  drains.  Major  Hector  Tulloob,  R.E., 
one  of  the  Local  Government  Board  inspectors, 
held  a public  inquiry  at  the  offices  of  the  Board, 
in  September,  1874,  and,  on  his  making  a favour, 
able  report,  permission  was  granted  to  borrow 
the  necessary  fnnds.  The  first  instalment  of  the 
loan,  amounting  to  30,000J.,  has  been  borrowed 
from  tbe  Public  Loan  Commissioners,  at  a rate  of 
interest  of  3 J per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  repaid  in 
thirty  years,  the  annual  repayment  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund  being  51.  8d.  9d.  per  cent., 
and  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing the  intercepting  and  portion  of  main 
outfall  sewers,  these  requiring  the  most  urgent 
attention}  and  also  for  the  purchase  of  lands, 
easements,  wharfs,  and  other  expenses.  Tho 
surveys,  plans,  and  working  drawings  were  com- 
pleted in  July,  1875,  the  intention  being  to  make 
a provisional  outfall  into  the  river  Tame,  near  the 
Salford  Bridge,  this  being  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  interfering  with  the  construction  of  the 
continuation  of  the  main  ontfall  sewers,  and  the 
necessary  works  for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage. 
Before  the  works  could  be  commenced,  the  Urban 
Sanitary  District  of  Handeworth  made  over- 
tures to  Aston  to  be  allowed  the  joint  nse  of  the 
intercepting  sewers.  Ilandsworth  joins  Aston 
on  the  north-west,  and  forms,  at  a higher  level 
part  of  the  same  watershed}  consequently  its 
natural,  and  indeed  only  practicable,  outfall  lies 
throngh  the  manor.  The  area  of  tbe  Hands- 
worth  district  is  about  3,720  acres,  and  the  popu- 
lation 14,500.  An  agreement,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Humber  and  inutnally  advantageous  to 
both  parties,  was  drawn  up,  by  which  Hands- 
worth  was  to  use  the  intercepting  sewers  of 


Aston  for  their  main  ontfall,  the'expense  of  con- 
struotion  to  be  proportionately  borne  between 
them.  This  arrangement  materially  rodnoed  the 
cost  of  tbe  sewers  to  Aston,  while  at  the  same 
time  saving  to  Handaworth  the  considerable 
extra  ontUy  of  having  to  oan-y  separate  main 
outfall  sewers  through  tbe  manor.  Tbe  altera- 
tion was  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  permission  given  to  tbe  Handaworth 
Board  to  borrow  15,000Z.,  their  estimated  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  work.  These  matters,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  fresh  plans,  &o.,  to  suit  the 
enlarged  sizes  of  the  sewers,  and  the  alteration 
in  other  practical  details,  delayed  the  advertising 
for  tenders  until  Jane  last. 

The  lowest  tender  was  by  Messrs.  H.  Young  & 
Co.,  Pimlico,  to  whom  the  Board  have  entrusted 
the  works,  and  who  have  uodertaken  to  complete 
the  same  within  twelve  months  from  their  com- 
mencement  for  the  sum  of  about  35,OOOJ. 


A NEW  MISSION  AND  PUBLIC  HALL 
IN  WALWORTH. 

In  connexion  with  St.  Mark’s  Church,  East, 
street,  Walworth,  a new  mission  hall,  which  is 
also  intended  to  be  used  for  general  public  pur- 
poses, is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  York- 
street,  about  the  centre  of  the  Walworth  dis- 
trict. The  architectural  character  of  the  building 
is  Gothic,  and  it  will  contain  a room  70  ft.  iu 
length,  28  ft.  in  width,  and  25  ft.  in  height.  On 
Sundays  the  building  will  be  used  for  mission 
porposes  and  children’s  services,  and  on  week- 
days it  will  also  be  used  as  a night-school,  and 
applied  for  lectures,  in  connexion  with  which 
there  will  be  a reading-room  and  youth’s  insti- 
tute, whilst  it  will  likewise  be  let  for  public 
meetings,  concerts,  and  other  purposes  of  a mis- 
cellaneous character.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Henry  Jarvis  & Son,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr. 
Marsland. 


WELDING  IRON. 

At  the  meeting  of  tho  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, at  Leeds,  Mr.  Richard  Howson,  engineer, 
Middlesbrough,  read  a paper  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  contended  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
a more  homogeneous  quality  of  iron  by  means  of 
piling  than  by  the  rolling  out  of  a mass  of 
puddled  iron.  The  author  observed  that  there 
was  impending  change  in  the  manufacture  of 
finished  iron,  as  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  machinery  would  soou  entirely  supersede 
hand-labour  in  the  puddling  process.  Along 
with  this  conviction  there  is  a current  impression 
that  iron  will  have  to  be  puddled  in  large  masses, 
aud  not  divided  into  small  balls,  as  in  tbe 
ordinary  practice } that  the  system  of  piling 
must  be  abolished}  that  piling  means  welding, 
and  that  welding  is  a mistake,  and  that  homo- 
geneity is  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at.  “Now,” 
said  Mr.  Howson,  “when  the  matter  is  fairly 
considered,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  iron 
rolled  from  a puddled  ball  is  in  no  case  homo- 
geneous, and  that  the  larger  the  ball  the  more 
herterogeueous  it  is  likely  to  be.  The  term 
homogeneous  can  only  be  strictly  applied  to  iron 
which  has  been  melted,  such  as  the  mild  steel 
which  is  made  in  Sheffield,  containing  a low  per- 
centage of  cax'bon.  When  a specimen  of  material 
of  this  class  is  treated  with  acid,  the  surface 
being  first  polished,  there  is  usually  no  ap- 
pearanoe  of  grain,  aud  the  action  of  the  acid  is 
slow.  On  the  other  hand,  a piece  of  ordinary 
rolled  bar  subjected  to  tbe  same  treatment 
shows  a fibre  which  stands  out  like  whipcord.” 
After  defining  the  term  “ welding,”  and  pointing 
out  the  conditions  necessary  for  properly 
effecting  that  process,  Mr.  Howson  described 
the  methods  of  rolling  and  welding  as  practised 
at  some  of  tbe  leading  iron  and  steel  works.  He 
then  recapitulated  in  brief  tbe  points  he  had 
elaborated  in  support  of  his  views,  aud  which 
may  be  expressed  as  follows  : — First,  when  two 
surfaces  of  wrought  iron  in  a half-melted  or 
viscous  state  are  pressed  together,  the  inter- 
vening cinder  is  expelled,  provided  it  is  liquid 
enough,  and  has  a chance  of  escape,  and  cohesion 
results.  This  constitutes  a weld,  and  if  the 
proper  oonditions  have  been  fulfilled  such  a weld 
would  be  as  sound  as  any  other  part  of  the  bar. 
Secondly,  the  requisite  conditions  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  absolutely  fulfilled  in  practice.  When  the 
surfaces  to  be  uuited  have  a large  area  it  is  im- 
possible  to  avoid  euclosing  some  small  quantity 
of  cinder.  The  endeavour  should  be  to  reduce 
it  to  a minimum,  and  then  dilute  it  by  after- 
working.  Thirdly,  shingling  a puddled  ball  is 


essentially  a process  of  welding,  and  the  term 
homogeneous  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  it. 
Fourthly,  the  conditions  for  perfect  welding  are 
in  no  case  favourable  in  a puddled  ball,  and  the 
difficulty  increases  with  its  size.  Mr.  Howson 
concluded  by  observing  that  he  granted  that 
machine  p'uddling  would  before  long  entirely 
BQpersede  hand-labour  } but  the  question  lay 
between  working  on  a large  scale  and  on  a com- 
paratively small  one.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  tbe  former  were  a saving  in  fuel,  in  labour, 
in  waste  from  crop-ends,  and  in  waste  from  re- 
heating. Tbe  extent  of  such  saving,  however, 
depended  upon  the  class  of  manufacture,  and  in 
no  case  was  it  very  large.  “ On  the  other  hand,” 
said  Mr.  Howson,  “ we  have  the  sacrifice  of 
existing  machinery  and  the  cost  of  erecting  uow 
of  au  expensive  class,  also  an  increased  liability 
to  loss  from  the  folding  up  of  raw  iron  and 
fettling  in  the  puddled  ball.” 


THE  MASONIC  HALL,  EDINBURGH. 

Tue  decoration  of  the  various  halls  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Masonic  Institute  in  Exchange- 
street,  has  been  completed,  after  designs  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Soder,  Edinburgh. 

Tbe  general  character  of  the  style  of  decoration 
tliat  has  been  adopted  by  the  artist  is  that  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  ceiling  of  the  large  hall 
is  divided  into  three  circles,  the  two  smaller  oneo 
containing  allegorical  figures  representing  the 
seasons,  these  figures  being  connected  by  ribbons 
carrying  fruits  and  flowers  appropriate  to  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year.  Tne  central  circle, 
which  also  is  the  largest,  is  divided  into  twelve 
compartments,  containing  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  Tbe  formation  of  tbe  centre  portion  of 
the  ceiling  is  produced  by  a pink  frieze  outlined 
with  gold,  and  the  spaces  between  the  circles  are 
filled  with  the  diaper  pattern  on  a soft  green 
ground.  Round  the  whole  runs  a frieze  which 
is  broken  up  again  by  six  medallions  bearing 
Masonic  emblems.  Two  smaller  panels  have 
also  been  introduced,  containing  conventionalised 
thistles.  The  thistle  in  its  conventionalised  form 
is  also  repeated  in  the  cove  of  the  ceiling,  being 
produced  with  shades  of  dark  green,  buff,  and 
purple  on  a soft  green  ground.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  cornice  is  buff,  some  of  the  mould- 
ings being  brightened  with  gold,  and  sombre 
colours  are  introduced  to  harmouise  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  decorations. 

The  height  and  the  general  style  of  the 
orchestra  gallery  has  given  in  a manner  tbe  key 
to  tbe  whole  of  the  wall  decorations.  The  idea 
of  tbe  artist  has  evidently  been  to  continue  the 
mouldings  or  the  oornioe  below  the  gallery  right 
round  the  room,  and  to  divide  the  walls  of  tbe 
hall  by  these  means  into  two  parts.  The  top 
portion  is  filled  with  twelve  arobes,  on  each  of 
the  spandrels  of  which,  on  a blue  ground,  is  a 
red  shield  with  a square  and  compass  iu  gold. 
Within  the  arches  are  represented,  alternately, 
two  different  upright  ornaments.  Below  the 
line  of  tbe  gallery,  and  running  right  round  the 
hall,  is  a coloured  frieze,  on  which  are  intro- 
duced, so  as  to  correspond  with  the  arches  and 
pillars  above,  medallions  on  a gold  ground,  con. 
taining  the  different  masonic  jewels.  Below  this, 
again,  the  wall  is  so  treated  by  the  introduction 
of  a number  of  simple  lines  as  to  give  the 
suggestion  of  a ourtain,  which  is  looped  from 
the  medallions  and  enriched  at  tbe  bottom  with 
a zig-zag  ornament.  Means  of  ventilation  have 
been  introduced  between  the  cornice  and  the 
ceiling,  and  by  the  erection  of  two  air-shafts  (one 
on  each  side  of  the  platform)  in  the  form  of 
Corinthian  pillars. 

The  execution  of  the  work  has  been  contracted 
for  by  Messrs.  George  Dobie  & Son,  George- 
street,  Edinburgh,  by  whom  it  is  being  carried 
out  expeditiously. 


Birmingham  Art-Gallery. — Tbe  last  pnb- 
liahed  report  of  the  Free  Libraries  Committee 
records  an  important  gift  from  Alderman 
Chamberlain.  He  has  placed  at  tbe  disposal  of 
the  Corporation  the  sum  of  l,000i.  for  the 
purchase  of  objeots  for  tbe  Art-Gallery,  and  has 
expressed  bis  desire  that  this  amount  may  be 
expended  in  the  acquisition  of  a collection  of 
specimeus  of  industrial  art.  No  opportunity 
has  yet  occurred  of  laying  ont  the  money  in  the 
manoer  desired,  but  the  committee  have  the 
subject  under  consideratiou,  and  hope  soon  to 
expend  the  gift  in  a collection  which  may 
worthily  contribute  to  the  attractions,  and 
promote  the  usefulness  of  tbe  new  Gallery  of 
Art,  about  to  be  erected  in  Edmand-street. 
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THE  "IIAKBLE"  SKATING  EINK. 

I.v  addition  to  the  numeroos  ekating.rinka  whiob 
have  recently  been  constructed  and  opened  in 
the  metropolis,  one  of  an  entirely  novel  character 
in  theCiapham.road  is  intended  to  be  inaugurated 
to-day.  This  new  rink  baa  appropriately  been 
named  the  “ Marble,”  the  floor,  which  contains 
a skating  area  of  18,000  superficial  feet,  having 
been  laid  iu  Sicilian  marble,  polished.  The 
rink  has  been  constructed  on  an  area  of  land 
forming  the  grounds  in  the  rear  of  an  old  mansion 
on  the  esiat  side  of  Clapbam-road,  called  Thanet 
House.  The  entrance  from  Clapham-road  is 
through  the  gateway  and  approach  to  the  old 
mansion  on  the  south  side,  along  which  an  arcade 
haa  been  erected,  covered  in  with  a glass  roof. 
This  leads  to  a corridor  or  promenade,  upwarda 
of  10  ft.  in  width,  and  more  than  400  ft.  in 
length,  running  parallel  with  the  skating-rink 
area.  The  south  side  wall  ia  divided  into  panels 
on  a pale  green  ground,  and  casta  on  pedestals 
are  placed  along  its  entire  length,  whilst  ever- 
greens  and  ornamental  trees  are  introduced  in 
profusion.  The  north  side  of  the  corridor  is  of 
lattice  - work,  with  wide  openings  at  inter- 
vals, thus  giving  the  spectators  a view  of 
the  skaters  on  the  rink.  A little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  rink,  at  the  east  end,  is  covered  in 
by  a large  semicircular  roof  in  one  span,  sup- 
ported by  light  iron  lattice  girder  ribs,  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  portion  of  the  rink  there  is  a 
chandelier  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  In  carry- 
ing cat  the  works  in  the  open  portion  of  the 
skating  area  advantage  has  been  taken  of  a 
number  of  full-grown  trees,  in  the  grounds, 
which  have  been  preserved,  and  impart  to  the 
rink  a rural  appearance.  The  open  portion  is 
lighted  by  burners,  enclosed  in  ground-glass 
globes.  In  addition  to  the  corridor  on  the  south 
side,  there  is  also  an  open  promenade  on  the  west 
and  north  sides,  with  ornamental  plantations  and 
flower-beds  adjoining.  At  the  north-east  corner 
thei'e  are  refreshment  and  smoking  rooms, 
together  with  an  orchestra  for  a band,  which  will 
play  at  intervals  daily. 

Tile  rink  has  been  designed  and  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Timewell,  the  owner. 


‘■COALBIIOOK.DALE  CASTINGS.” 

The  Coalbrook-Dale  Company  came  promi- 
nently forward  on  the  occasion  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
have  maintained  their  position,  though  the  re- 
putation of  their  castings  has  varied  now 
and  then  during  the  period.  The  Catalogue  of  the 
Castings  and  Work  io  Metal  made  by  the  company 
is  now  before  us,  and  is  a remarkable  work. 
It  consists  of  two  large  stout  volumes,  and  the 
articles  illustrated,  classified  for  easy  reference, 
range  from  a flat-iron  or  a skid,  worth  a few 
pence  each,  to  fountains  and  gates  costing 
tliouaands  of  pounds.  It  appears  to  bo  intended 
for  the  nee  of  the  iron  trade  solely,  and  dupli- 
cate  copies  may  be  obtained  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  presented  at  4i.  4e.  per  copy. 


STREET-CLEANSING  IN  ST.  PANCRAS. 

“PAYilERT  BY  THE  LOAD.” 

Mr.  Charles  Worrell,  chief  clerk  of  the 
Works  Department,  St.  Panoras,  has  submitted 
to  the  Works,  &c..  Committee  of  the  Vestry 
some  comparative  statistics,  showing  the  result 
of  the  load. work  system  of  payment  for  cartage 
of  road-sweepings,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  estimated  number  of  loads  that  would  have 
to  be  carted  under  the  load- workpayment  system 
during  the  year  ending  the  2Dth  of  March  last 
was  29,809  loads.  It  was  anticipated  that  an 
increased  number  of  loads  would  be  recorded, 
because  much  of  the  cartage  under  the  old 
system  was  done  at  night,  after  the  vestry’s 
workmen  had  finishedsweeping,  and  also  because 
the  altered  system  would  stimulate  attention. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  above  was  5,7091-.  The 
lowest  tender  for  the  same  period,  at  per  lump 
sum,  amounted  to  6,2241.  The  actual  number  of 
loads  carted  during  the  year  ending  the  25th  of 
March  last,  was  30,797 ; the  cost  of  carting,  at 
per  load,  being  3s.  6d.,  Ss.  9d.,  43.,  in  one  ward 
38.  lid.,  and  in  another  48.  5d.  per  load.  The 
actual  cost  of  cartage  for  the  said  year,  of  road- 
sweepings  (by  load-woik  payment)  was  5,9281.  78. 
These  figures  show  that  while  only  25,043  loads 
were  removed  from  the  streets  uuder  the  lump- 
sum system,  the  actual  number  of  loads  removed 
under  the  load-work  system  was  30,797,  and  this 
io  a winter  season  exceptionally  long  and  wet, 


and  the  streets  better  cleansed  to  the  extent  of 
the  removal  of  5,154  additional  loads  of  sweep, 
ings.  Also,  that  while  the  lowest  tender  for  the 
«ame  period,  at  per  lump  sum,  was  6,2211.,  the 
ictual  cost  for  the  said  year  of  the  cartage  of 
road-sweepings,  by  load-work  payment  was  only 
5,9231.  7s.,  being  a saving  of  2951.  ISs.  per 
annum. 


PIECE-WORK  AND  THE  TRADE-UNIONS 
CONGRESS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Congress  last  week, 

Mr.  Knight  (Boilermakers,  Liverpool)  moved, 
— “That  this  Congress  observes  with  regret  that 
in  a very  largo  number  of  cases  piece-work  ia  a 
fruitful  source  of  disputes,  and  most  injoriousto 
workmen  ; their  employers,  managers,  and  fore- 
men  making  the  same  a cloak  to  reduce  wages 
and  introduce  sub-contracting,  with  its  attendant 
evils  ; the  system  also  oflera  in  many  instances 
an  inducement  to  workmen  to  lose  time,  and  to 
remove  the  security  which  they  enjoy  under  the 
day’s  work  principle.  We  therefore  pledge  our- 
selves to  use  our  utmost  exertions  to  reduce  its 
application,  and  resist  its  extension  in  all  those 
places  where  these  evils  exist.”  Mr.  Knight 
said  this  question  was  a very  difficult  one,  for 
he  thought  that  many  .delegates  who  represented 
large  associations  were  continually  on  the  piece- 
work  system,  and  in  many  cases  they  found  it 
operated  v'ery  well,  but  he  would  point  out  a few 
of  the  evilsarising  from  piece-work.  One  of  the 
arguments  of  the  employers  in  favour  of  it  was 
that  it  enabled  (hem  to  take  contracts  and  give 
some  correct  estimate  of  the  cost;  but  they 
found  that  when  the  workmen  earned  anything 
like  a respectable  wage  at  this  piece-work  the 
employers  took  steps  at  once  to  reduce  the 
prices,  and  so  the  prices  were  time  after  time 
continually  decreased.  Foremen  in  a piece- 
work shop  became  sub-contractors,  and  the  whole 
object  which  the  sub-contractor  had  in  view  was 
to  get  as  much  money  as  he  possibly  could  out  of 
the  men  who  were  working  under  him.  He 
became  a perfect  slave-driver.  Another  evil  was 
that  unskilled  workmen  were  employed  at  a 
cheaper  rate  by  these  sub-contractors,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  gob  a large  amount  of  im- 
perfect work  done  through  the  system. 

Mr.  Duncan  Kennedy  (Glasgow)  seconded  the 
motion,  and  believed  that  piece-work  was  one  of 
the  greatest  enrses  with  which  the  country  had 
to  contend.  In  some  works  it  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  of  blood-money. 

Mr.  Townley  (Dyers),  who  supported  the 
motion,  said  that  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  had 
christened  the  system  of  piece-work  “scamp 
work,”  and  ho  believed  that  it  was  soamp  work. 

Mr.  Memmet  (Sheffield)  moved  an  amend- 
ment,— “That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cougreea  it 
is  unwise  to  interfere  with  the  question  of  day 
or  piece  work.”  Every  workman,  he  asserted, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  best  use  of  bis 
energies  and  hia  skill.  He  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  right  to  tie  the  bands  of  a skilful,  hard, 
working  man  behind  him,  simply  to  make  him 
go  the  same  pace  as  the  man  who  was  not  so 
industrious.  Again,  piece-work  enabled  the 
employer  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
work.  They  could  go  into  the  market  knowing 
what  a dozen  knives  had  cost,  and  what  they 
could  sell  them  for. 

Mr.  Bailey  (Preston)  did  not  think  that  the 
question  of  piece-work  or  day-work  was  one  that 
could  be  dealt  with  by  the  Congress.  It  was 
rather  one  to  be  considered  by  individual 
societies,  which  it  affected  one  way  or  another. 

After  some  more  discussion  the  subject  was  got 
rid  of  by  a resolution,  which  was  carried,  that 
the  Congress  go  to  the  next  businees. 


MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  WORK. 

Sib, — Your  interesting  article  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Chester  Cathedra!  contains  the  statemeut 
that  there  ia  a je  ne  sais  quoi  abont  the  build- 
ings of  Mediaeval  architects  which  is  unattain- 
able in  modern  times.  It  ia  hard  to  see  how 
this  should  be  if  the  lines  which  the  ancient 
architects  confined  themselves  to  were  followed. 
In  all  parts  of  their  buildings,  but  especially  in 
detail,  those  lines  appear  to  Ue  chastity  of  concep- 
tion, delicacy  of  proportion,  and  quaintness  of 
expression  ; the  whole  being  accompanied  by 
a high  finish.  It  is  true  that  no  modern  build- 
ings  are  in  any  way  comparable  to  the  ancient 
edifices;  but  I think  it  will  be  found  that  tbe 
closer  these  lines  have  been  followed  the  greater 
is  the  approximation.  J.  Carter. 


BAD  BUILDING  AT  WARRINGTON. 

Some  time  siuce  we  briefly  noticed  the  arbitra- 
tion case  of  Artingstall  v.  Pierpoint  & Collin. 
Letters  explanatory  of  the  state  of  things  found 
in  pulling  down  Mr.  Artiogstall'a  house  have 
been  published.  Tne  writers  are  Mr.  R.  W. 
Hughes,  architect ; Mr.  W.  Helsby,  clerk  of 
works ; and  Mr.  Lewis  Hornblower,  architect. 
These  letters  go  to  show  that  the  materiii's  and 
workmanship  were  as  bad  as  bad  could  be.  Mr. 
Hornblower,  for  instance,  says:  — 

“A  greater  imposition  could  nerer  have  been  aHerapted 
to  be  foisted  upon  any  man  as  work  constructed  in  ' the 
best  snd  most  workmanlike  mintj''r,’  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  specification.  Concrete  of  the  chiricter  of  that 
used  (which  was  not  concrete,  for  that  term,  in  an  archi- 
tectural a:  well  as  in  any  other  sense,  means  a compact 
and  homogeneous  mass  adhering  together)  is  worse  then 
useless;  it  was  an  element  of  weakness  instead  of  strength, 
composed,  as  it  chiefly  was,  of  looss  brokenbricks,  broken 
Slone,  sespplings,  and  lime  chippings  pitched  into  the 
fonudation,  with  a thin  scrap©  of  common  mortar  thrown 
iu  at  intervals.  The  bulk  of  the  loose  material  being  dry, 
was  simply  a drain  leading  all  the  water  from  the  sur- 
rounding ground  under  the  foundations,  and  thereby 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  superincumbent  walls; 
instead  of  acting,  as  it  would  have  done  had  the  concrete 
been  in  accordance  with  the  specification,  as  a sonnd  and 
solid  fonudaiion  for  the  walls  of  your  house,  resisting  per- 
fectly the  damp,  and  defying  the  power  of  the  floods  to 
injure  it.  The  house  was  quite  unfit  for  your  habitation — 
you  could  never  have  been  certain  how  and  when  the 
foundation  might  give  way.  The  roofing  over  yonr  head 
was  miserably  weak,  and  showed  signs  of  giving,  while 

every  particle  of  the  joiners’  work  was  vile I 

must  say  that  if  such  work  is  to  be  tolerated,  it  will  be 
useless  for  a man  to  employ  an  architect  to  protect  hia 
interests,  and  see  justice  done  alike  to  proprietor  and  con- 
tractor. I repeat,  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  have  pro- 
fessional aid  if  this  is  the  way  you  are  to  be  treated,  xou 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  architectural  profession  through- 
out England,  iu  exposing  such  treatment.” 

Mr.  Artiogstall  writes  to  say  that  the  coats 
and  expenses  which  he  has  had  to  pay  are  more 
than  1,5001.  in  excess  of  the  amount  received 
from  Messrs.  Pierpoint  & Collin. 


A MAN  SUFFOCATED  IN  A SEWER 
AT  BOOTLE. 

On  the  18th  inst.  four  men  in  the  employ  of 
the  Bootle  Corporation  wereengagedinexamining 
and  cleansing  a sewer  leading  from  Stanley-road 
to  a new  thoroughfare  which  forms  a oontiouation 
comroenoiDg  at  Merton-road  and  running  to 
Linacre.  The  object  of  their  examination  was 
to  discover  the  length  of  the  sewer,  which  was 
constructed  by  Lord  Derby’s  agent  some  years 
ago,  bub  had  never  been  used  for  ordinary 
sewerage  purposes.  Two  of  the  men,  under  the 
direction  of  the  surveyor,  entered  the  sewer, 
with  instruebions  to  return  immediately  if  they 
detected  the  presence  of  any  noxious  gases. 
Another  of  the  men,  who  was  standing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  manhole,  complained  of  poisonous 
gases,  and  it  began  to  be  feared  that  the  two  men 
who  had  entered  tbe  sower  bad  been  suffocated. 
The  mau  iu  the  manhole  shouted  for  assistance, 
which  was  promptly  volunteered  by  two 
chimney-sweeps,  who  entered  the  manhole,  and, 
though  they  suffered  considerably  from  the 
poison,  succeeded  in  bringing  out  one  of  the 
men,  who  was  in  an  apparently  lifeless  state ; 
he  afterwards  recovered.  'The  brave  chimney- 
sweeps (whose  names  are  James  John- 
stone,  master,  and  William  Pover,  journeyman) 
again  descended  into  the  sewer,  and,  although 
nearly  overcome  by  the  imparity  of  the  gases, 
they  sncceeded  in  finding  the  other  man  (Thomas 
Lee),  and  wore  dragging  him  out,  when  one  of  them 
felldownexhausted.  Theobher  with  great  difficulty 
carried  bis  “mate”  to  the  manhole,  and  tying 
him  to  tbe  rope,  had  him  hoisted  to  the  surface. 
Meanwhile  another  manhole  was  opened,  down 
which  two  other  men  descended,  and  shortly 
afterwards  succeeded  in  bringing  up  Lee,  who 
was  conveyed  to  the  Bootle  Borough  Hospital  in 
an  unconscious  state.  He  was  partially  restored 
to  consciousness,  but  died  three  hours  after  ad- 
mission. An  inquest  was  opened  on  the  body  of 
Lee  on  the  20th  inst.,  when  Mr.  Pennington, 
Lord  Derby’s  agent,  was  present,  and  evidence 
was  given  by  Mr.  George  Biddle,  the  borough 
surveyor,  who  stated  that  the  sewer  had  several 
times  before  been  inspected  up  to  the  point  where 
the  accident  occurred,  but  the  men  bad  never 
gone  beyond  that.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
there  might  be  noxious  if  not  inflammable  gases 
in  the  sewer,  because  tbe  men  had  been  at  work 
io  it  for  several  weeks.  The  coroner  (Mr.  C.  E. 
Driffield)  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
surveyor  had  left  too  much  to  the  discretion  of 
the  men,  and  the  jury  considered  that  the  Cor- 
poration were  more  or  less  to  blame  for  not 
having  Lord  Derby’s  plana  of  tbe  sewer.  In  tbe 
end,  however,  a verdict  of  “ Accidental  death  ” 
was  returned.  All  honour  to  the  sweeps  ! 
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OHUEOH-BUILDING  HEWS. 

Stretliam. — The  parish  church,  Stretham,  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  baa  been  reopened,  after  being 
closed  for  two  years,  for  purposes  of  restoration. 
Great  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  church. 
The  old  gallery  has  been  removed,  two  transepts 
have  been  added,  the  north  aisle  widened,  and  a 
new  arcade  made  on  the  north  side,  an  organ- 
loft  added,  and  new  seats  in  every  part.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Norman  buttresses,  the 
whole  church  is  in  the  Decorated  stjle.  The 
parts  that  have  been  destroyed  were  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  it  is  now,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  after  luncheon  put  it,  “ a new  church 
with  just  a trace  of  the  old.” 

CJieltenham. — Progress  is  being  made  towards 
the  erection  of  the  new  parish  church  for  Chel- 
tenham. Plans  and  specifications  have  been 
obtained  from  Hr.  Christian,  architect,  White- 
hall-plaoe,  London,  and  tenders  have  been  in- 
vited from  builders  for  the  erection  of  the 
church. 

Diinster,  — The  parish  church  of  Dunster, 
Somersetshire,  was  reopened  on  the  13th  iust., 
after  restoration  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G. 
E.  Street,  R.A.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  walls 
have  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  with  sand- 
stone, from  the  Lodge-rocka  quarry.  In  the 
east  wall  a dilapidated  late  Perpendicularwiodow, 
which  had  been  partially  blocked  np,  was  taken 
out;  and  in  taking  down  the  walls,  stones  of  a 
thirteenth-century  window  were  found,  some  of 
which  had  been  made  out  of  stones  which  had 
been  used  in  the  Norman  work.  The  window 
has  been  restored  as  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  roof  is  of  oak,  and  the  greater  part  is  new. 
A number  of  tiles,  representing  the  arras  of 
various  families, were  found  among  rubbish  under, 
the  floor,  and  their  designs  have  been  copied  in 
making  new  ones,  with  which  the  whole  of  the 
chanoel  has  been  paved.  There  are  no  less  than 
forty-five  different  varieties.  The  original  high- 
altar  slab  was  found  in  tbe  north  aisle  of  the 
parish  oburch,  where  it  was  used  as  a monu- 
mental stone,  lb  has  been  replaced  on  columns 
of  Blue  Anchor  alabaster,  and  it  also  has  an 
alabaster  super-altar  and  reredos.  The  altar- 
steps  are  also  of  alabaster,  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  of  tbe  work  in  this  material  is  very 
striking.  Tbe  fine  roonaments  of  the  Luttrell 
and  Everard  families  have  been  completely 
restored.  On  the  north  side,  at  the  entrance  of 
St.  Lawrence’s  chapel,  tbe  ancient  table  monu- 
ment of  the  Mohuns,  with  recumbent  effigies, 
has  been  repaired.  St.  Lawrence’s  chapel  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  altar-slab,  with  its 
five  crosses,  and  one  on  the  centre  of  the  broad 
face  of  the  stone,  has  been  fixed  in  its  proper 
position.  The  wood  and  stone  carving  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  the 
contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hales 
& Sons,  Salisbury.  The  cost  has  been  8,0001. 

Binton. — The  newly-rebuilt  parish  church  at 
Binton  was  oonsecrated  a few  days  ago  by  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  Tbe  original  ohoroh  at 
Binton,  judging  from  some  few  remains  of 
Norman  date  which  existed  in  the  north  walls 
of  the  nave  and  chanoel  and  other  parts  of  tbe 
fabric,  must  have  been  erected  at  least  as  early 
as  that  period,  or  it  may  have  been  rebuilt  on 
Saxon  foundations.  No  remains,  however,  of 
any  stonework  indicative  of  so  early  a date  have 
been  discovered.  The  ohanoel  and  south  side 
of  tbe  nave  had  been  by  no  means  successfully 
restored  in  the  seventeenth  century.  With  the 
exception  of  these  last  restorations,  however, 
which  of  course  had  to  be  taken  down,  the  whole 
of  the  walls  were  in  snob  a dilapidated  condition 
that  it  had  become  a necessity  to  rebuild  them 
entirely.  The  tower,  an  interesting  specimen  of 
twelfth-century  work,  was  built  also  on  very 
insecure  foundations,  and  although  of  inconsider- 
able height,  was  mnch  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  being  only  secured  froca  falling  by  a church, 
warden  buttress  of  huge  dimensions,  rebuilding 
became  a matter  of  necessity.  Tbe  church,  as 
rebuilt,  being  of  larger  size  in  every  respect  than 
tbe  old  one,  increase  in  height  in  tbe  new  tower 
became  also  imperative  ; the  whole  of  the  old 
features,  however,  in  the  latter  have  been,  as  far 
as  practicable,  retained  in  the  new  work.  Tbe 
church,  as  rebuilt,  consists  of  a nave,  46  ft.  long 
and  23  ft.  wide,  and  chancel,  30  ft.  long  by  18  ft. 
wide.  There  are  also  north  and  sooth  transepts, 
the  south  transept  forming  vestry  and  organ, 
chamber.  The  tower  is  placed,  as  formerly,  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave,  and  the  lower 
part  forma  an  entranoe-porch,  tho  upper  portion 
consisting  of  ringing-chamber  and  belfry.  The 
nave  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  a moulded 


stone  arch  springing  from  triple-shafted  corbels, 
with  carved  capitals.  The  windows  of  the  nave 
and  tbe  sides  of  the  chancel  have  traoeried  heads 
of  Early  English  geometric  character.  The 
general  contractor  was  Mr.  William  Porter,  of 
Malvern.  The  pulpit  and  carvings  were  executed 
by  Messrs.  Martyn  & Emms,  of  Ghelbenbam.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Frederick  Preedy,  of  London. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  has  been  3,0001., 
2,000i.  of  which  were  contributed  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford. 

Walsall. — After  much  renovation  and  repair 
in  continnation  of  the  work  begun  some  eight 
years  ago,  this  church  was  re-opened  for  Divine 
service  on  the  17th  inst.  The  interior  has  under, 
gone  a complete  restoration.  The  cast-iron 
windows  have  been  removed  and  replaced  with 
stained  glass  in  various  devices  of  lead  fret 
glazing,  The  walls  of  the  nave  are  now  coloured 
partly  a cream  oolour,  with  the  dados  of  the  floor 
and  gallery  painted  in  cinnamon,  relieved  in 
diaper  work  of  pale-brown,  with  bands  of  pink 
and  green,  the  window  arches  being  relieved 
with  a Gothic  [trefoil  ornament.  The  ceiling  is 
coloured  a light  azure  blue,  relieved  with  grey 
and  pale  yellow.  The  gallery  fronts  are  coloured 
purple-grey,  with  the  mouldings  relieved  with 
several  neutral  tints.  The  ohanoel  walls  are 
executed  in  diaper-work  of  different  designs  in 
various  neutral  tints,  chiefly  in  pink  and  maize 
united  with  bands  worked  out  in  ribbon  patterns. 
The  hood-moulding  to  the  window  is  relieved  with 
blue  and  gold,  and  the  triple  arches  are  sur- 
mounted with  a gold  band  with  the  text  “ Holy, 
holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,”  executed  in  blue  and 
vermilion.  The  reredos  is  executed  with  a 
pnrple  groundwork  enriched  with  corona  orna- 
ments  and  monograms  in  gold  relieved  with 
green  and  red,  The  side  portions  are  exeooted 
onalight-red  ground,  relieved  with  crimson  de- 
vices with  green  bands.  The  present  work, 
which  will  cost  about  800J.,  has  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  G.  B.  Nioholls,  architect,  Haudaworth,  the 
builder’s  work  having  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
J.  Adkins,  of  Walsall,  the  stained  glass  windows 
executed  by  Messrs.  Camm,  of  Smethwick,  and 
the  decorative  work  by  Mr.  Gee,  of  Stafford. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Barnstaple. — A new  chapel  for  the  "Bible 
Christians”  was  opened  at  Barnstaple  on  the 
6th  inst.  The  building  is  situate  in  Bear-street, 
and  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Oliver,  architect.  The  materials  used  in 
the  construction  are  Marwood  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  and  the  style  chosen  is  tbe  Early 
Geometrical.  Tbe  columns  in  the  doorways  are 
of  polished  red  granite,  Welsh  slates  cover  the 
roof's,  surmounted  by  red  ridge  tiles.  The 
capitals,  corbels,  bosses,  &o.,  have  all  been 
carved  by  Mr.  Harry  Heme,  of  Exeter,  and  his 
assistants.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  various  oonti'aotors, — Mr. 
John  Pulsford,  for  the  stonework;  Mr.  Vicary, 
for  the  carpentering;  and  Mr.  Bevan,  the 
walling, — all  of  Barnstaple,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  architect. 

Endon, — The  services  in  connexion  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Endon 
were  commenced  on  the  14t.h  inst.  The  total  ex- 
penditure  has  been  1,70011.  The  architect  of  the 
building  was  Mr.  William  Sugden,  of  Leek. 

Dalston. — The  Congregational  Church,  Middle- 
ton. road,  Dalston,  was  re-opened  on  the  2l8t 
inst.,  after  alterations  and  improvements,  which 
include  tbe  erection  of  an  entire  new  frontage, 
built  of  Eentieh  rag  stone,  and  containing  four 
entrances,  with  lofty  turrets  on  either  side.  The 
interior  of  the  building  has  undergone  consider- 
able improvement.  The  organ  has  been  removed 
to  the  ground-floor,  and  the  gallery  at  the  south 
end  so  altered  as  to  be  more  in  accordance  and  in 
unison  with  tbe  interior  generally.  The  walls 
have  been  re-decorated.  Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Fins- 
bury, was  the  contractor ; Mr.  C.  Pertwee,  of 
Chelmsford,  being  the  arcbitect. 

Northampton. — On  tbe  18th  inst.  the  founda- 
tion-stones of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  to  be 
erected  in  Regent-sqnare,  Northampton,  were 
laid  with  due  ceremony.  The  bnilding  will 
replace  the  chapel  fronting  Grafton-street,  and 
will  be  built  iu  a plain  Italian  style,  from  tbe 
design  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Newman,  of  Northampton. 
The  front  will  be  of  red  pressed  brick,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings  enriched  with  ornamental 
brickwork  of  various  patterns.  There  will  be 
accommodation  on  tbe  ground-floor  for  419 
adults,  and  in  the  galleries  for  306  and  87  chil- 
dren, msking  a total  of  812  seats.  Tbe  whole  of 


the  seating,  rostrum,  and  gallery  front  are  to  be 
of  polished  pitch  pine.  Beneath  the  chapel 
there  will  be  an  infants’  schoolroom,  in  size 
abont  35  ft.  by  22  ft.,  containing  a gallery  to 
accommodate  seventy  children.  There  will  also 
be  five  class-rooms  in  the  basement,  each  11  ft. 
high,  together  with  storing-closets  and  chambers 
fitted  np  with  heating  apparatus.  There  are  to 
be  two  vestries  on  the  ground-floor  at  the  back 
of  the  chapel,  under  the  organ.galiory,  to  which 
there  is  a back  staircase  communicating  with 
the  minister’s  vestry.  Mr.  John  Watkin,  the 
builder,  has  contracted  to  complete  the  works  by 
April  next.  The  total  coat  will  not  be  far  short 
of  4,500L 

SaJe. — A new  Unitarian  chapel  was  opened  at 
Sale  on  tho  2l8t  inst.  It  consists  of  a nave, 
without  aisles  ; transepts,  apse,  organ-chamber, 
vestry,  and  vestibule  at  the  west  end,  with 
principal  entranoe  from  Atkinson-road,  having  a 
turret  above  the  porch  and  a minor  entrance  on 
tbe  north  side.  The  chapel  is  built  with  ashlar 
dressings  to  the  doors,  windows,  &o.,  and  York- 
shire wall-stones,  lined  with  brick  inside,  and 
plastered,  the  style  being  plain  Geometric  Deco- 
rated. There  is  accommodation  for  250  persons. 
The  seats  and  other  joiners'  work  are  of  pitch- 
pine,  stained  and  varnished.  The  pnlpit  is  of 
oak,  with  Caen  stone  base,  having  seven  marble 
shafts  grouped  round  it,  the  lower  part  being 
presented  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  carver.  Tbe  contract 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Birch,  of  Manchester,  and 
the  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Elgood,  architect.  The  cost  will  be 
abont  3,OUOi. 


ACCIDENTS. 

New  Laiv  Courts. — Last  week  Thomas  Walker, 
of  Wiltshire,  expired  in  King’s  College  Hospital, 
in  great  agony,  from  the  effects  of  a fall  from 
a scaffold  at  the  New  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand. 
The  deceased,  who  was  26  years  of  age, 
ascended  the  ecafiblding,  and  on  reaching  the 
upper  portion,  a height  of  over  50  ft.,  he  sud. 
denly  stumbled,  and  fell  head-foremost.  In  his 
descent  he  struck  a portion  of  the  scaffolding, 
and  fell  with  a crash  on  his  face.  On  his  removal 
to  the  hospital,  the  surgical  officials  found  that 
he  had  sustained  shocking  injuries,  his  face 
being  battered  in  and  his  thigh-bone  broken, 

British  Museuayi. — Chas.  Rice,  a messeuger  in 
tbe  British  Museum  since  November,  1837,  was 
going  np  tbe  back  stairs  of  the  building,  when 
he  was  seized  with  giddiness,  and  fell  over  the 
hand-railing  from  the  third  landing  to  the 
ball  floor  beneath.  He  was  picked  up  insen- 
sible, and  sent  to  tbe  hospital,  where  he  died 
directly.  Tbe  hand-rail  was  about  3 ft.  high, 
which  was  the  usual  height.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Rice,  the  widow,  said  that  the  deceased  was 
subject  to  fits  of  giddiness. 

Bolborn, — On  the  20th  inst.  an  inquest  was 
held  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Payne  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  upon  the  body  of  Jameo  Hibberd,  a 
carpenter,  who  died  from  injuries  received 
through  a fall  whilst  employed  in  rebuilding  the 
premises  of  Mr.  J.  Morgan,  hosier  and  shirt- 
maker,  High  Holborn.  Walter  Peiifold,  a 
carpenter,  stated  that  he  was  in  tbe  employ 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Axford,  Henry-street,  Gray’s-inu- 
road,  by  whom  the  deceased  was  also  employed. 
At  half-past  eleven  on  the  previous  Saturday, 
he  and  deceased  were  working  at  the  premises, 
323,  High  Holborn,  on  the  top  floor,  inside  the 
bouse.  Deceased  was  standing  on  a stool  about 
4 in.  in  width.  The  stool  went  over,  and  deceased 
fell  through  a well-hole,  and  was  precipitated 
from  the  top  floor  to  the  basement.  The  well- 
hole  was  14  ft.  by  4 ft.,  bnt  a portion  of  it  had 
been  boarded  up,  leaving  a spaoe  of  about  4 ft. 
square.  Tbe  deceased  fell  a distance  of  from 
60  ft.  to  70  ft.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of 
accidental  death,  and  expressed  their  opinion 
that  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  future  to  prevent 
a recurrence  of  similar  accidents. 


Treemasonry  and  Archseology.  — The 
brethren  of  the  Falcon  Lodge  of  Freemasons, 
Thirek,  with  an  eye  to  arohitectnral  study,  are 
at  present  endeavouring  to  form  an  arcbmulogioal 
section.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  there 
are  no  fewer  than  100  ohurobes,  abbeys,  castles, 
and  historic  sites  worthy  of  examination,  and  it 
is  thought  by  the  brethren  that  these  places  of 
interest  might  in  turn  be  visited,  with  tbe  addi- 
tional advantage  of  having  their  more  remark- 
able  details  sketched  and  indicated  by  profes- 
sional gentlemen  who  are  or  may  become 
members  of  tbe  lodge. 
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SCHOOL  BOAED  SCHOOLS. 

Duvifries. — Two  new  public  scbools  erected  by 
the  Dumfries  Burgh  School  Board  were  opened 
on  the  4th  inst.  The  one  situated  in  Loreburu- 
street  was  built  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Kinnear,  architect,  Dumfries.  It  will  aocom. 
modate  500  children,  and  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
site,  about  3,770J.  There  are  two  distinct 
departments  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  sohool- 
rooms  are  provided  with  appliances  for  heating 
and  ventilating.  The  new  street  at  present  being 
formed  from  Loreburn-street  to  the  Lovers’  Walk 
will  run  past  the  sohool.  The  St.  Michael-street 
sohoolis  erected  on  a feu  of  St.  Michael’s  Glebe, 
and  the  plans  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  A. 
Crombie  & Son.  It  will  accommodate  400 
scholars,  and  cost,  exclusive  of  the  site,  about 
2,8001.  A new  street  is  also  being  formed  from 
Craigs-road  to  the  Almshouses  on  Broom’s-road, 
and  the  principal  frontage  of  the  school  is  towards 
this  new  street. 

Beoley. — The  new  Board  schools  at  Beoley, 
which  are  being  built  by  Messrs.  Collins  & Cullis, 
of  Tewkesbury,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John 
Cotton,  Birmingham,  architect  to  the  Board,  are 
progressing  rapidly.  The  building  was  com. 
menced  in  April  last.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cotton, 
the  architect. 

Edyiciclc. — New  Board  schools  at  Edgwick 
have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Eoleshiil 
Sohool  Board.  The  buildings  are  situated  at 
the  corner  of  the  Edgwick-lane,  and  front  the 
main  road  from  Coventry  to  Bedworth.  Facing 
the  highway  is  the  infant  sohool,  40  ft.  by  29  ft., 
with  class-room  22  ft.  by  23  ft.  Adjoining  the 
class-room  is  a porch,  16  ft.  by  6 ft.  At  the  rear 
are  the  girls'  and  boys’  sobools,  the  former  being 
first.  It  is  39  ft.  long,  part  of  it  being  33  ft. 
wide,  and  the  remainder  20  fc.  wide.  The  class- 
room is  16  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  the  porch  attached, 
15  ft.  by  6 ft.  The  boys*  school,  class-room,  Ac., 
are  of  similar  dimensions.  In  each  porch  there 
are  lavatories.  The  buildings  are  of  red  brick, 
with  blue  brick  bands  and  dressings.  The  roof 
is  of  bands  of  bine  and  brown  tiles,  with  orna- 
mental ridges  and  finials.  There  are  two  main 
entrances  from  Edgwick-lane, which  will  be  fitted 
with  iron  gates  and  piers.  The  work  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  G.  Storer,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Byrd,  the  outlay  being  about  2,000Z. 

Surslem. — The  Board  have  jnst  opened  their 
new  schools,  which  are  the  first  they  have  erected. 
The  new  buildings,  of  which  Mr.  G.  B.  Ford,  of 
Borslem,  is  the  architect,  have  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Matthews,  of  Hanley.  They  are  sibnated 
in  the  Nortb-road.  The  three  departments  have 
each  a large  school-room  with  two  class-rooms, 
the  combined  area  of  the  latter  being  equal  to 
the  former.  The  girls’  and  infants’  school-rooms 
and  olasB-room  enclose  three  sides  of  a quad- 
rangle. The  quadrangle  itself,  being  roofed, 
forms  a covered  playground,  which  will  not  only 
be  found  a very  valuable  adjouct,  but  can  at  any 
time  be  used  as  a school.room,  capable  of  accom- 
modating  200  additional  children.  The  boys’ 
schoolroom  and  class-rooms  are  comprised  in  a 
block  apart  from  that  of  the  girls  and  infants, 
being  severed  therefrom  by  a three-story  building, 
in  which  provision  is  made  for  a care-taker  and 
teachers’  retiring-room,  and  in  the  basement  of 
which  is  a vault  for  the  warming  apparatus. 
Externally  the  bnildings  are  faced  with  red 
bricks,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles, 
ornamentally  arranged.  Internally  the  walls 
are  faced  with  red  bricks,  the  lower  parts  of 
which  are  arranged  in  patterns  of  various 
coloured  bricks,  terminating  along  the  top  with 
a band  of  tiles.  Special  attention  has  been  paid 
to  lighting,  warming,  and  ventilation.  The  win- 
dows are  placed  high  up.  Flues,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air,  on  the  “ vertical  principle,” 
without  oaneing  draughts,  have  been  constructed 
within  the  walls,  and  the  whole  of  the  rooms 
and  covered  playgrounds  are  warmed  by  hot. 
water  with  pipes  placed  beneath  the  floors,  so  as 
nob  to  form  obatrootions.  The  accommodation 
provided  is  for  160  boys,  160  girls,  and  260 
infants,  being  a total  of  580.  The  builders’  con- 
tract,  which  includes  fencing, asphalting,  galleries, 
water- fittings,  and  care-taker’s  house,  is  3,9141.; 
warming,  156Z. ; making  a total  of  4.0701.  In 
addition  to  the  furniture  and  other  requisites 
with  which  the  schools  are  supplied,  provision 
has  been  made  for  gymnastic  exercises.  These 
appliances  have  been  designed  and  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Charles  Spencer  & Co.,  of  London, 
and  they  inolnde  the  well-known  giant’s  stride, 
parallel  bare,  a jumping-stand  with  weighted 
cord  and  indicator,  contrived  to  obviate  acci- 


dents, and  a compact  portable  apparatus  which, 
uuder  the  name  of  pangymnasticon,  combines 
trapeze-bar,  ladders,  swarming  rope  and  pole, 
stirrnps,  aud  swing,  and  ingeniously  provides 
for  a great  variety  of  athletic  exercises  appro, 
priate  for  ohildren. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Danibarton. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
master  joiners  of  Dumbarton  with  a deputation 
of  their  workmen,  it  was  agreed  to  grant  an  in- 
crease of  ^d.  per  hour  on  the  rate  of  wages. 

Glasgow. — The  latest  phase  of  the  Glasgow 
joiners’  strike,  which,  although  formally  ended, 
is  (according  to  the  Scotsman)  being  still  con- 
tinned  in  secret,  shows  rather  a curious  develop- 
ment of  trade  uniouiam.  It  is  said  that  on  the 
men  having  resumed  work,  “ a picket  ” of  the 
leaders  was  told  off  to  visit  the  shops  of  the  city 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  those  who 
laboured  in  them  were  unionists.  In  cases  where 
men  were  found  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
organisation,  they  asked  that  they  should  at 
once  consent  to  the  enrolment  of  their  names. 
During  this  shop-to-shop  visitation,  they  alighted 
on  several  so-termed  “renegades,”  and  they  not 
only  demanded  that  these  should  return,  bub  that 
they  should  each  pay  a heavy  fine.  When  this 
was  refused,  the  sum,  which  was  at  first  fixed  at 
1Z-,  was  gradually  raised,  and  in  the  end  they 
usually  managed  to  obtain  the,  money.  The 
oourse  adopted  when  unable  to  secure  their 
terms  by  argument,  was  to  advise  the  nnion  men 
to  cease  work.  In  several  instances  the  masters 
have  received  intimatiou  from  the  men  to  that , 
effect,  but  as  yet  the  operatives  have  managed 
to  gain  their  ends  without  resorting  to  the  ex- 
treme measure  of  striking. 

Belfast. — The  workmen  of  Messrs.  Harland  & 
Wolff,  iron  shipbuilders,  Queen’s  Island,  Belfast, 
have  been  out  on  strike  for  the  past  month.  On 
the  16th  inst.  there  was  a meeting  of  the  reoon. 
oiliation  committee,  and  it  appeared  that  all  the 
trades  on  strike,  except  three,  bad  passed  resolu. 
tions  giving  unlimited  power  to  the  counoil  to 
settle  the  dispute,  but  that  the  three  others 
would  not  go  further  than  their  previous  propo- 
sition, which  was,  to  split  the  difference  and 
allow  50  per  cent,  of  the  demand  of  the  em- 
ployers.   


HOUSE  AND  HOME  IN  TOWN. 

Sir,  — Those  of  your  readers  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  future — or  indeed  in  the  present — 
welfare  of  onr  great  metropolis  will  be  grateful 
to  you  for  returning  to  the  subject  of  house  and 
home  in  the  heart  of  town,  and  for  having  given 
so  much  attention  to  it  for  so  long  a time. 

The  evils  attending  house-building  aud  house- 
occupation  in  great  cities  are  caused  mainly  by 
the  want  of  information,  and  by  the  wrong, 
beaded  prejudice  of  those  who  live  in  them; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  moment 
a demand  for  well-built  and  convenient  houses 
arises  the  supply  will  follow  it;  and  that  if 
tenants  show  themselves  desirous  of  living  in 
bouses  on  what  you  have  termed  the  horizontal 
system,  speculators  will  eagerly  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  them. 

I have  nnder  my  supervision  a district  of 
London  in  which  many  poor  persons  live  in 
badly-constructed  old  houses.  These  are  being 
renewed  from  time  to  time ; but  I find  that  it  is 
only  public  bodies  which  replace  the  present 
two  and  three  storied  tenements  by  lofty  well- 
built  houses  in  flats.  The  speculators  all  build 
small  houses,  again,  — better  ones,  it  is  true, 
than  the  old  ones,  but  all  of  them  adapted  only 
for  single  families,  yet  sure,  almost  withont 
exception,  to  be  oooupied  as  lodgings  by  many 
families.  I believe  that  this  pays  better,  there 
being  no  kind  of  prejudice  against  the  private 
houses,  and  a strong  prejudice  against  dwellings 
of  the  Peabody  and  Waterlow  type.  Nobody 
is  really  deceived  into  believing  that  the  whole 
bouse  belongs  to  the  poor  fellow  who  has  the 
first-floor  front,  or  to  the  widow  who  has  the 
back  parlour,  bub  it  is  a kind  of  amiable  fiction 
that  it  might  be  supposed  by  their  friends,  if  the 
poor  souls  have  any,  that  this  is  the  case.  At 
any  rate,  a prosperous  and  successful  artisan  of 
their  own  class,  if  he  did  live  in  a house  all  to 
himself,  would  occupy  one  of  these;  and  hence 
the  feeling  that  being  in  a private  house  looks 
like  prosperity.  As  we  all  kQOw,adifferent  feeling 
exists  in  Paris,  and  the  lofty  well-built  houses  of 
that  capital  are  the  outcome  of  it.  If,  either  by 
the  spread  of  better  knowledge  among  the 
people,  or  in  consequence  of  a good  example  set 


by  the  middle  or  upper  classes,  a popular  preju- 
dice  in  favour  of  some  sort  of  residence  built  to 
be  let  out  in  flats  and  rooms  can  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  prejudice  against  such  resi- 
dences which  undoubtedly  exists,  it  will  be  a 
good  day  for  London.  Cannot  the  approaching 
Social  Science  Congress  take  np  this  question  ? 
It  is  one  not  limited  to  London,  but  more  or  less 
calling  for  attention  in  many  of  our  cities  and 
large  towns ; and  a change  in  public  opinion  is 
what  is  wanted.  A District  Suevetor. 


THE  STATE  OF  MY  HOUSE. 

Sir, — After  considerable  trouble  in  looking 
over  some  dozens  of  modern-built  residences  in 
what  is  considered  a salubrious  suburb  of  the 
metropolis,  I found  one  that  seemed  rather 
better  than  the  others,  and  well  fitted  as  a home 
for  my  little  family. 

Before  taking  it,  I informed  the  proprietor 
that  a stipulation  that  the  sanitary  matters  were 
in  order,  or  would  be  made  so,  was  desirable. 
Well,  after  entering  into  possession,  several 
obnoxious  features  were  gradually  disclosed, 
upon  which  it  is  the  purport  of  this  communica- 
tion to  seek  advice. 

If  it  had  been  a mere  personal  affair,  affecting 
the  pocket  alone,  I would  not  have  ventured  to 
inflict  a detail  of  grievauces  upon  you,  but  it 
ooucerns  the  health  and  well-being  of  little  ones 
precious  to  me  ; and,  moreover,  my  house  is, 
I may  vouch  for  it,  only  a type  of  many 
others,  notwithstanding  our  boasted  sanitary 
advauoe  ; and  the  qneation  really  belongs  to  tens 
of  thousands.  To  proceed : in  a day  or  two 
horrid  smells  pervaded  the  bouse  at  uncertain 
times,  apparently  issuing  from  beneath  the  base- 
ment floors  and  the  scullory  sink.  On  setting  in 
action  the  valve  of  one  water-closet  a gust  of  vile 
air  meets  the  face,  whilst  another  closet  is 
endowed  with  the  property  of  perpetnally 
evolving  stench.  The  pipes  of  sinks  are  covered, 
of  oourse,  with  the  well-known  bells  dipping  into 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  so  of  water.  My  water 
supply  is  rendered  foul  by  contact  with  the 
metropolitan  sewer,  through  agency  of  the 
nbiquitouB  waste-pipe  of  the  cistern. 

As  to  proper  ventilation  of  apartments  and 
anderground  low-ceilinged  rooms,  I have  not 
found  it,  neither  expected,  that  London  bnilders 
had  reached  such  a stage  of  reformation.  The 
practical  point  is  this, — that  my  landlord  does 
not  admit  sanitary  defects,  and  conseqnently 
will  not  remedy  them.  Now,  does  there  exist 
any  public  authority  to  which  I can,  with  hope 
of  success,  appeal  for  redress  P Also,  is  there 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  and  if  so,  uuder  which 
clause  can  action  be  taken  for  nuisances  within 
a dwelling  from  which  private  individuals  suffer, 
aud  not  the  outside  public?  And  lastly,  if 
remedy  does  exist,  practically  enforceable,  how 
may  I avoid  the  consequences  that  may  be 
anticipated  on  endeavouring  to  compel  a stubborn 
landlord  to  perform  his  duty  ? 

A Householder. 


THE  PRICE  OF  BRICKS. 

Sir, — A little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  there 
was  a duty  on  bricks  of  6a.  6d.  per  1,000.  Imme- 
diately on  the  bricks  being  packed  in  olamp  for 
firing,  the  Excise  officer  entered  the  brickfield, 
took  dimensions  of  the  clamp,  and  demanded  the 
amount  cf  duty,  the  manufacturer  taking  the 
risk  of  burning;  and  where  the  fire  did  not  act 
the  bricks  were  of  an  inferior  character,  and, 
being  unfit  for  good  work,  were  sold  at  a very 
reduced  price.  Under  these  circamstances  men 
of  slender  means  were  unable  to  undertake  such 
a business,  oonseqaently  none  but  persons  of 
capital  could  manufacture  the  article.  Still, 
uuder  these  disadvantages,  the  price  of  bricks 
was  little  more  than  half  their  present  price. 

The  duty  at  the  time  referred  to  being  con- 
sidered a burden  on  the  community,  and  pressing 
heavily  more  especially  on  the  working-classes, 
the  Legislature,  with  tbe  view  of  affording  relief 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  house-building,  and  con- 
sequently  leading  to  a reduction  in  rent,  deter- 
mined upon  taking  off  the  doty  : tbe  consequence 
was  that  in  the  year  1854,  vrhon  I was  engaged  in 
building  some  small  houses  at  Millwall,  Poplar, 
tbe  stock  bricks  were  charged,  including  water 
carriage,  258.  per  1,000;  and  place  at  IGs.  I 
now  find  the  same  kind  of  article, — stocks,  453.; 
place,  289. 

Now,  how  is  this  extraordinary  advance  in 
price  to  be  accounted  for?  The  manufacturer 
may  plead  the  advance  in  wages,  but  that  is  not 
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a tith©  of  th©  amonnt  pocketed  by  th©  inanu> 
faoturer.  Th©  fact  is,  brick. raaking  has  become 
a monstrous  monoply,  and  it  is  high  time  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  break  it  down;  for, 
doubtless,  it  is  th©  principal  cause  of  much  of 
the  depression  experienced  in  the  building  basi. 
ness  at  the  present  time.  And  were  it  not  for  the 
number  of  Board  schools  and  public  buildings  now 
in  hand  we  should  hare  thousai-Ja  of  willing 
hands  ont  of  employment.  When  bricks  were 
cheap  capitalists  found  house  property  a good 
investment,  but  now  find  a better  market  for 
their  money.  Survevor. 


ST.  JOHN’S,  STUTTGAHT. 

The  architect  of  the  St.  Johanneskirohe, 
Stottgart  (see  Buildei',  p.  929),  is  Herr  Ober- 
banrath  von  Leins,  at  present  director  of  the  ex- 
cellent Technical  School,  the  Polyteohnicum. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  the  Kccnigs- 
ban  at  Stuttgart  and  the  King’s  Villa  at  Berg. 
Herr  von  Leins,  besides  being  one  of  the  first 
architects  in  Germany,  is  well  known  for  Lie 
ability,  painstaking  zeal,  and  kindliness,  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  Polytechnicum.  Several  of  the 
rising  architects  of  Wtirtemberg  have  been 
trained  in  his  office, 

L.  Brisuane  Bkoux. 


STRIKE  OP  BRICKLAYERS 
AT  MESSRS.  DOULTON  & CO.’S  NEW 
BUILDINGS,  LAMBETH. 

At  the  corner  of  High-street,  Lambeth,  Messrs. 
Doniton  & Co.  are  erecting  a building  about 
35  ft.  square  and  110  ft.  high,  to  be  used  as 
show-rooms  and  studios  in  connexion  with  their 
art  pottery.  On  the  Albert  Embankment,  abont 
200  yards  distant,  they  are  also  erecting  two 
large  buildings,  each  nearly  85  ft.  square  and 
1(W  ft.  high.  These  buildings  are  being  faced 
with  red  brick,  considerably  ornamented,  espe- 
cially  the  former,  with  red  and  buff  terra  cotta 
and  Doulton  ware  in  combination,  Owingtothc 
generally  elaborate  character  of  the  terra-cotta 
at  the  High-street  building  it  was  found  neces- 


all  the  buildings  were  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Coulson ; 
and  he  was  told  that  bricklayers,  who  had 
hitherto  fixed  nearly  all  the  terra-cotta  at  the 
buildings  on  the  Embankment,  should  continue 
to  do  80,  but  that  for  the  particular  and  difficult 
portions  of  the  work  it  might  be  necessary  to 
employ  skilled  workmen  suoh  as  those  objected 
to.  But  neither  reason  nor  argument  in  the 
matter  appears  to  have  had  any  influence  with 
the  “ Operative  Bricklayers’  Society,”  who  have 
decided  that  the  bricklayers  shall  remain  out 
on  strike  for  the  senseless  object  as  stated 
above,  and  have  picketed  the  works  to  prevent 
if  possible  other  bricklayers  being  employed. 


LYME  REGIS,  DORSET. 

Sir, — The  misplacement  of  a comma  in  my 
son’s  communication  making  it  obscure  to  Mr. 
Skinner,  the  following  letter  will  clear  it  up  to 
himself  and  your  readers.  The  death-rate  for 
this  town  exceeding  in  numbers  the  total  aver- 
age  for  all  England,  warrants  the  assertion  of 
an  annual  holocaust  of  victims  j and  can  Mr. 
Skinner  deny,  in  the  teeth  of  my  letter,  that 
tliey  are  in  effect,  though  not  perhaps  directly, 
poisoned?  Thomas  Uawkuns. 

T . . . 8^P-4,1S76. 

B,— In  your  last  report  of  what  ought  to  be  called  the 
insanitary  state  of  Lyme  Regis,  you  obserre  that  ‘ the  In- 
spector  of  Nuisances  has  not  reported  any  nuisance  during 
the  year,  but  I canuot  assert  io  consequence  that  there  are 

It  were  amazing  if  you  had,  seeing  that  the  town  suffers 
from  the  decomposing  shales  on  the  foreshore  east  and 
on  the  west  from  the  as  mephitic  eement-works.  I denounce 
them  to  YOU,  Thomas  Hawkiks. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Skinner, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Lyme  Regis.” 


THE  PNEUJIATIC  DESPATCH  COMPANY’S 
STATION  AT  ST.  MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND. 
Last  week  the  building  materials  of  the 
Pneumatic  Despatch  Company’s  Station,  situated 
in  the  yard  of  the  General  Post-office,  St. 
Martiu’s-le-Giand,  were  sold  by  auction  by  direo- 


The  heat  can  be  regulated  in  any  particular 
range  of  pipes  by  means  of  valves. 

In  the  hot-air  system,  the  number  of  gratings 
at  which  the  heated  air  escapes  is  very  limited, 
the  air  is  super-heated,  so  that  immediately  it 
enters  the  building  it  disturbs  the  equilibrium 
of  the  atmosphere,  causing  an  endless  amount  of 
draughts.  _ The  hot-water  system,  when  not  pro- 
perly applied,  is  subject  to  the  same  difficulties. 
At  a church  near  Manchester  the  clergyman 
always  complained  of  a draught  at  the  reading, 
desk.  This  was  owing  to  the  chancel  not  being 
heated,  the  pipes  in  the  body  of  the  church 
causing  the  air  to  ascend.  As  a natural  law,  the 
cold  air  in  the  chance!  set  in  to  supply  the  place 
of  warm  ascending  air.  This  continued  until 
alterations  were  made  in  the  apparatus.  A 
ooil  of  pipes  was  placed  behind  the  communion- 
table, the  heat  from  which  equalised  the  ascend- 
ing current,  and  entirely  dispensed  with  the 
draught. 

To  have  an  equable  (eraperatnre  in  a large 
building,  warm  air  should  rise  on  every  side ; and 
I oontend  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  to  heat  a 
church  cr  chapel,  calculated  to  seat  600  or  700 
people,  with  the  heated  air  rising  from  a grating 
3 ft.  square.  Of  course,  the  efficiency  of  any 
form  of  hot- water  apparatus  greatly  depends  on 
the  boiler,  which  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
expose  the  greatest  amount  of  surface  to  the  fire 
in  the  smallest  space,  to  absorb  the  heat  from  the 
fuel  BO  that  as  little  as  possible  escape  up  the 
chimney ; to  allow  a free  circulation  for  the 
water  throngbout  the  entire  extent,  and  not  bo 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  by  constant  use. 

In  the  hot-air  apparatus  the  furnace  soon 
burns  away,  as  would  a teakettle  without  water 
in  it.  The  sulphur  gets  through  the  cracks  to 
the  air.flnes,  and  thence  into  the  building  ; then 
comes  the  expense  of  new  apparatus,  &o. 

Wm.  Wolstencroft. 


, . I j , tion  of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Works 

h ° skilled  workmen  ‘o  set  it.  The  building,  which  was  only  reoentl,  erected  is 

to  St.  Mjrtin's.le"Grand'’l'nd 


layers  have  hitherto  set  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
terra-cotta,  but  here  also  it  may  be  necessary  to 
employ  skilled  workmen  for  some  parts  of  the 
work. 

The  two  terra-cotla  fixers  engaged  were 
originally  plasterers,  but  for  many  years  past 
they  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  making  and 
fixing  terra-cotta.  They  fixed  the  terra-ootta 
at  the  late  Turkish  Baths,  Victoria-street,  West, 
minster  (abont  sixteen  years  ago)  ; at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  where  they  worked  neatly 
two  years;  at  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Gar- 
dens,  South  Kensington  ; and  at  various  other 
places.  Hence  there  is  nothing  new  in  their 
being  now  employed  in  fixing  terra-cotta  at 
these  buildings.  In  fact,  their  trade  is  now  that 
of  makers  and  fixers  of  terra-cotta,  and  from 
their  long  practice  and  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular  work  they  have  acquired  a skill  and 
aptitude  in  it  which  bricklayers  and  others  new 
to  it  do  not  possess.  It  is  well  known  that 
articles  in  clay  warp  and  twist  in  drying  and 
burning.  Eor  this  reason  artistic  care  and  pre- 
cision must  be  brought  to  bear  in  fixing  them,  in 
order  to  produce  and  maintain  continuous  hori- 
zontal^and  vertical  lines,  and  even  faces.  Where 
such  is  not  exercised,  the  resulting  work  is 
generally  unsatisfactory.  The  hand  and  the 
eye,  iu  foot,  must  be  trained  to  this  work,  the 
same  as  in  other  art- work,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
perfection  in  it. 

On  Monday  morning  last  all  the  bricklayers 
employed  on  these  buildings  struck  work,  with- 
out notice,  until  the  two  “ plasterers,”  as  they 
call  them,  who  were  fixing  terra  cotta  at  the 
High-street  bnilding,  were  discharged.  Ou  the 
same  day,  Mr.  Coulson,  secretary  to  the  “ Opera- 
tive Bricklayers’  Society,”  called  at  the  Office  on 
the  works,  and  handed  in  tho  following  letter 

•'  Operative  Bricklarers’  Society, 

Execu’ive  Council,  General  Office, 

No.  25,  Hatfield-Btreet,  London,  S.E. 

^ 25tli  Sept’.,  1076. 

ftlESSBS.  DoetTON-  & Co.— We  are  informed  by  the 
bricklayers  employed  on  your  works  that  you  have  put 
plasterers  to  do  the  fixing  of  ' terra  cotta’  in  brickwork 
which,  being  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  and 
being  bricklayers'  work,  we,  therefore,  hope  you  will  allow 
the  bricklayers  to  set  the  terra  cotta  with  their  ordinary 
work.— Tours  respectfully,  E.  Coulsos,  Gen.  Sec.” 

The  generally  ornamental  character  and  diffi- 
cult nature  of  some  parts  of  the  terra-cotta  in 


Grand  and 

Aldersgate-street,  and  immediately  opposite 
Newgate-street.  It  is  faced  with  Portland 
cement,  and  has  two  frontages,  at  the  corner  of 
Cheapside  and  Aldersgate.streeb  respectively, 
extending  into  the  yard  of  the  General  Post- 
office,  to  a depth  of  about  36  ft.  The  build, 
ing  has  been  sold,  for  removal  in  consequenoe  of 
the  enterprise  having  proved  a failure.  Ib  may 
be  remembered  that  the  company  constrnoted 
tunnels  or  tubes  between  their  station  at  the 
General  Post-office,  and  tho  Euston  Station, 
Oxford-street,  and  Camden-town,  for  the  pneo. 
matic  conveyance  of  parcels  to  and  from  each  of 
those  points,  but  the  trucks  containing  the 
parcels  continually  stock  in  the  tubes,  the  result 
being  that  the  company’s  operations  came  to 


WARMING  HOUSES. 

The  beat  method  consists  of  an  apparatus 
placed  on  the  basement  floor,  and  it  may  be  fixed 
either  within  or  without  the  building  or  house, 
being  provided  with  a flue,  to  carry  away  th© 
smoke  arising  from  the  fuel  consumed  in  ib. 
Around  it,  a chamber  or  hollow  space  is  then 
built,  leaving  a small  channel  open  at  the  base, 
through  which  the  atmospheric  air  enters,  be- 
comes warm  and  ratified,  and  is  admitted  at 
pleasure  into  the  different  apartments  by  valves, 
which  regulate  the  supply.  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple,  or  less  liable  to  be  deranged  by 
time  or  accident.  The  area  occupied  need  never 
exceed  a square  yard,  and  ib  may  be  fixed  In  a 
few  days.  To  obviate  any  apprehensioDs  that 
might  be  entertained  from  air  heated  by  a 
metallio  body,  the  air  may  be  heated  by  passing 
over  a surface  of  pure  porcelain  or  earthenware, 
and  by  a small  addition  may  also  be  rendered 
available  for  the  fumigation  of  apartments,  and 
•■*'''  air  supplied  be  impregnated  with  the 


grief;  and  the  project  W'M.Bo'me"tim"6ag"o7ooi^  W ofl-nlri^mav  he .Any 
pnlaorily  abandoned.  The  whole  of  the  tetorior  o"the  dr^ugh“7he  Le  ^ 


never  requires  cleansing. 
This  plan  is  recommended  for  theatres,  barracks, 
public  halls,  churches,  gaols,  &o.,  and  for  all-sized 
houses.  James  Bruce. 


fittings  were  included  in  the  building  which  has 
just  been  sold,  and  ib  is  stated  that  the  original 
cost  of  the  whole  was  about  1,0001,  The  bid- 
dings of  the  sale,  however,  showed  that  a mere 
nominal  value  was  put  upon  the  property.  The 
whole  was  sold  in  one  lot.  The  first  offer  made 
was  51.,  and  the  property  was  ultimately  knocked 
down  at  381. ! 

THE  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION  OP 
CHURCHES. 

Having  read  the  letter  in  the  Builder  under  the 
above  heading,  I agree  with  your  correspondent 
that  some  more  effectual  method  is  needed. 

There  are  only  two  systems  generally  adopted 

iTa  S w°atei“’*T„  A-  Bridgman,  the  Eotranie  of  the 

. mi^r  p an  air  la  often  Canterbury  Palace;  alsotheprinoipalapproaches, 

plans,  ond  ideas,  taken  by  me  from  Paris 
houses.”  We  decline,  as  a rule  to  recognise 
such  claims. 


THE  CANTERBURY  PALACE. 

Sib, — Favour  us  with  space  iu  your  next 
number  to  mention  that  the  elevation  shown  in 
your  artistic  engraving  of  this  building  in  your 
issue  of  the  16th  inst.  (p.  905)  was  carried  out 
by  Mr.  William  Schofield,  now  senior  member  in 
the  firm  of  Schofield  & Co. 

Steam  Stone  Saw  Mills, 
We  have  received  a letter  from  a cor- 
respondent, dating  from  Reading,  claiming  to- 
have  “ done  ” (whatever  that  may  mean),  ” under 


passed  over  iron  plates,  or  through  the  tubes  of 
an  apparatus  heated  by  a furnace  to  a tempera- 
ture of  590°  or  600°.  thence,  by  means  of  cali- 
ducts  to  gratings,  whence  it  escapes  into  the 
bnilding. 

In  the  hot-water  system,  a pipe  rises  from  the 
boiler,  traverses  the  places  to  be  warmed,  and 
returns  to  terminate  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
Along  this  tube  the  heatsd  water  circulates, 
giving  out  its  heat  as  it  proceeds;  if  one  part  of 
the  building  is  colder  than  another  the  beat  can 
be  increased  by  coils,  or  by  increasiog  the 
number  of  pipes : thns,  one  2-in,  pipe,  with  a 
tbreeway.syphoD,  will  feed  three  4-in.  pipes. 


Paintings  in  Berlin.— With  reference  to 
our  recent  article  on  the  Exhibitton  at  Cologne, 
we  are  reminded  that  tho  fine  mural  paintings 
in  the  new  Museum  at  Berlin  are  by  the  greac 
Kaulbach  himself,— Wilhelm  Kaulbaoh,  not  his 
son.  They  are  not  frescoes,  but  paintings  in  the 
wassergl7ss  (water-glass)  process, — the  process 
which  was  used  by  Maclise  and  Herbert  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 
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PENMON  PRIOET. 

Sib, — Having  bad  oooasion  recently  to  be  in 
tbe  neighboorhood  of  Penmon,  in  the  connty  of 
Anglesey,  I was  iuformed  that  there  was  at  that 
place  a most  interesting  ruin, — that  of  an 
ancient  priory  ; and  that  on  the  neighbonring 
island  of  Priestholme  were  the  remains  of  a cell 
attached  to  tbe  same. 

I accordingly  fonnd  time  to  visit  the  place,  and 
found,  as  reported,  some  most  interesting  re- 
mains. The  priory  church  is  restored,  and  used 
now  for  divine  service  ; and  exhibits,  partionlarly 
in  the  sontb  transept  and  in  the  tower-arches, 
some  fine  Norman  work.  The  other  buildings, 
too,  are  most  interesting, — one  being  a peculiar 
pigeon-cote  of  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  As  my 
stay  was  very  short,  I could  take  no  accurate 
dimensions,  nor  was  there  any  one  to  supply  in- 
formation. I hope,  therefore,  that  some  one  of 
your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  send  some 
particulars  of  this  most  interesting  ruin. 


TRADE  CUSTOMS. 

In  the  case,  Simpkin  v.  Ludlow  & Whitley,  at 
the  Wednesbury  Police-court,  the  defendants 
are  nut  and  bolt  makers,  of  Darlaston,  and  were 
summoned  by  the  complainant  (late  in  their 
employ)  for  not  supplying  him  with  work  accord- 
ing to  contract. 

Messrs.  Ludlow  did  not  deny  the  refusal  to 
give  the  work  out,  but  contended  that,  being 
short  of  orders,  they,  according  to  custom,  were 
not  compelled  to  find  their  men  work. 

Mr.  Spooner,  the  stipendiary,  said  snch  a 
custom,  if  it  existed,  would  be  unjust  and  cruel ; 
but,  without  entering  into  tbe  custom  of  tbe 
trade,  he  bad  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  law 
was  on  the  side  of  the  men,  and  he  found  for  the 
complainant,  on  the  ground  that  the  notice 
formed  part  of  the  contract. 

Judgment  for  the  complainant,  with  costs 
against  the  defendants. 


THE  ENDOWED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT 
ODIHAM. 

This  school  was  re-opened  on  tbe  11th  iust., 
in  the  new  bnildings  raised  by  the  governors 
under  a scheme  framed  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners.  The  site  is  in  that  portion  of 
the  town  situate  east  of  the  church,  and  running 
parallel  to  the  south  of  the  High-street,  known 
as  “ The  Bury.”  The  style  is  that  of  the  Do- 
mestic  Tudor  Gothic,  the  material  being  red 
brick  pointed  black,  with  Bath.stone  quoins, 
gable  copings,  finials,  and  door  and  window 
dressings.  The  roof  coverings  are  old  tiles,  and 
the  spirelet  of  the  turret  is  surmounted  by  a 
gilt  vane.  The  principal  school-roora,  about 
55  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  open  ribs  sustaining  the 
roof,  plastered  between  the  principals  tnd 
purlins,  is  lighted  by  large  traoeried  windows  in 
the  north  and  south  gables,  and  two  smaller 
windows  to  the  east.  There  is  a large  class- 
room  and  dining-room,  and  these  three  principal 
apartments  are  finished  in  red  briuk  with  a 
struck  white  joint  on  a deep  dado  faced  in  Port- 
land  cement.  The  gas-fittings  in  tbe  school  and 
dining-room  are  by  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  of 
London.  There  are  three  lofty,  well-ventilated 
and  lighted  commodious  dormitories,  lavatories, 
and  bath-room,  besides  the  master’s  residence, 
which  is  fitted  for  a moderate  family.  The  ori- 
ginal contractors  were  Newman  & Son,  of  Win- 
Chester,  for  the  sum  of  3,2951.,  hot  out-buildings 
and  fencing  have  largely  increased  the  amount.  On 
the  failure  of  the  contractors,  their  sureties  (Mr. 
H.  W.  Frampton  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Burton,  of  Win. 
Chester)  were  called  on  by  the  governors  to  finish 
the  half-completed  works.  Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe, 
cf  London,  was  the  architect. 


gooks  gtriibfk. 

EncyclopSdie  d' Architecture : Revue  Mensuelle, 
Paris  : Morel  &,  Co. 

The  September  number  of  this  periodical  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  several  of  its  ordinary  en- 
gravings, twenty-three  pages  of  lithographs, 
illnstrating  more  or  less  the  twelve  designs  for 
the  proposed  Paris  International  Exhibition 
Building,  to  which  premiums  were  awarded. 
Tbe  author  of  each  design  bas^  appended  some 
brief  descriptive  partionlars.  1 


glistellanta. 

Working  Lads’  Institutes. — On  the  2l8t 
inst.  a depntation,  headed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders, 
a member  of  the  Corporation,  waited  upon  the 
Lord  Mayor  at  tbeMansion-honse,  on  the  subject 
of  working  lads’  institutes.  They  stated  that  the 
condition  of  the  lads  of  London  of  thirteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  engaged  as  apprentices, 
errand-boys,  porters,  and  factory  hands,  deserved, 
as  they  thought,  the  earnest  attention  of  philan- 
thropists. Their  day’s  work  nsnally  ended  about 
seven  in  the  evening,  and  they  were  not  expected 
at  their  homes  or  lodgings  nntil  ten.  In  tbe 
interval  where  were  they  and  what  were  they 
doing?  Hundreds  might  be  seen  loitering 
about  pnblio-bouBes,  while  many  more  were  in 
mnsio-balls  and  theatres.  The  proposal  of  the 
deputation  was  to  provide  in  different  parts  of 
the  Metropolis  " Working  Lads’  Institutes,” 
which  would  form  comfortable  places  of  resort  for 
the  evening  and  supply  pure  and  useful  literature 
in  tbe  place  of  that  which  they  found  was  now 
ruining  so  many.  Each  institute  would  be  open 
all  the  evening,  and  associated  with  it  would 
be  a reading-room,  library,  olass-room,  a savings 
bank,  and  a clothing  club.  A register  of  “ Situa- 
tions  wanted”  would  also  be  kept.  The  sub- 
scription would  be  nominal.  It  was  proposed  to 
start  an  experimental  institute  in  Whitechapel, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  the  outlay  in  fitting  it 
npand  maintaining  it  the  first  year  would  be 
8001.  Towards  this  sum  200J.  and  upwards  had 
already  been  subscribed.  The  Lord  Mayor  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  with  which  he  listened  to 
the  proposals  of  the  deputation,  and  agreed  to 
grant  them  the  use  of  the  Long  Parlour  for  a 
public  meeting  on  Friday,  the  27th  of  October. 

The  Asphalte  Roadway  in  High  Hol- 
boru. — High  Holborn  was  closed  against  vehi- 
cular  traffic  on  Monday  last  for  tbe  relaying  of  the 
asphalte  by  the  Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  Com- 
pany. The  state  of  the  roadway  has  lately  been 
most  dangerons  to  traffic,  there  being  holes  and 
“waves”  almost  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  asphalte,  which  extends  from  near  the 
end  of  Gray’s-inn.road  to  a little  beyond  Chan- 
cery.lane,  and  the  Holborn  District  Board  of 
Works  have  had  to  serve  notice  on  the  com- 
pany  to  put  the  roadway  into  proper  repair, 
according  to  their  contract  with  the  Board, 
within  fourteen  days,  which  time  expired  abont 
three  weeks  ago.  The  company  have  found 
that  the  only  way  to  put  the  roadway  into 
tborongh  repair  is  to  take  up  the  present 
asphalte  and  lay  down  new  material  on  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  bedding  to  that  down.  The 
thoroughfare  will  be  closed  for  nearly  three 
weeks.  The  present  asphalte  was  laid  down 
five  years  ago,  at  a cost  of  abont  15,0001., 
and  the  company  contracted  with  the  Board  to 
keep  it  in  proper  repair  for  fifteen  years  for 
1002.  a year.  It  Is  believed  tbat  it  has  cost 
the  company  much  more  than  this  amount  every 
year  to  put  the  material  in  repair,  and  yet  it 
is  continually  getting  into  a bad  state.  The 
cost  of  laying  the  new  asphalte  will  fall  entirely 
on  the  company. 

Mycense. — Dr.  Henry  Sohliemann  gives  in 
the  Times  of  September  27fcb  interesting  par. 
ticnlars  of  his  latest  excavations  on  tbe  eite  of 
Mycecffi.  After  describing  some  of  the  things 
found,  he  says,  in  conclnsion, — “ In  carefully 
examining  these  sculptures,  I find  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  animals,  but  particularly  in 
that  of  the  homed  one,  so  great  a resemblance 
to  the  style  of  sculpture  in  the  lions  above  the 
entrance-door,  that  I think  they  must  belong  to 
the  same  epoch,  viz.,  about  1200  B.C.  To  the 
same  time  will  probably  belong  all  the  Treasuries 
of  Mycense,  tbat  part  of  the  oircuit  walls  at  the 
Lion’s  Gate,  and  the  gate  itself.  If,  then,  as  we 
did  at  Tiryns,  we  fix  the  chronology  of  the  idols 
with  the  birds’  heads  at  1400  B.C.,  this  will 
probably  also  be  tbe  age  of  tbe  cirenit  walls 
of  carefully  carved  and  fitted  polygons,  while 
that  part  of  the  walls  which  consists  of  huge 
boulders  joined  with  small  stones  is  probably 
contemporaneous  with  tbe  walls  of  Tiryns,  which 
we  supposed  to  be  of  about  2000  B.C.  Homer 
repeatedly  calls  Mycenae  TroXv^^pvtrog  (rich  in 
gold),  and  the  great  wealth  of  the  city  is 
certainly  confirmed  by  its  numerous  Treasuries 
and  the  costly  style  of  their  architecture.  But 
the  question  naturally  arises  how  the  city 
c'btaiued  its  gold  at  tbat  remote  period  when 
there  was  no  commerce  as  yet.  It  appears, 
indeed,  tbat  it  cannot  have  obtained  it  iu  any 
other  way  than  by  powerful  piratical  expeditions 
to  the  Asiatic  coast.” 


Antiquities  at  Amsterdam. — A correspond, 
ent  of  the  3forning  Post  says  that  there  is  at  the 
present  moment  an  exhibition  in  Amsterdam 
which  shows  the  popularity  of  antiquity  hunting 
and  collecting  with  tbe  Dutch  people.  A well, 
known  architect  and  antiquary  of  the  town  be- 
thought himself  of  starting  a loan  ooUeotiou  of 
antiquities,  and  when  the  owners  came  to  be 
applied  to  there  was  an  emban-as  de  richesses. 
Tbe  Musenm  Van  der  Hoop,  where  the  loan  col- 
lection is  exhibited,  is  a large  building,  bat  all 
its  suites  of  rooms  are  filled  with  objects  of  the 
utmost  interest,  and  its  walls  are  crowded  with 
pictures  of  the  Dutch  school,  foremost  among 
which  figure  the  works  of  Rembrandt.  There  is 
what  purports  to  be  a facsimile  of  the  printing 
of  Coster,  whom  the  Dutoh  claim  as  the  inventor 
of  typography,  though  it  is  held  to  be  very 
doubtful  whether  he  used  movable  types  at  all. 
There  is,  of  course,  much  old  china,  and  ceramic 
ware  of  various  kinds.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition  is  the 
rooms  which  have  been  fitted  up  exactly  in  the 
style  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
respectively,  and,  moreover,  with  the  actual 
furniture  and  ornaments  of  those  epochs — old 
plate,  old  pictures,  old  carved  cupboards,  old 
ironwork,  and  old  crockery. 

Exhausted  Parish  Lauds. — One  of  the 
last  Acts  passed  in  the  recent  session  was  to 
make  provision  for  tbe  disposal  of  certain 
lands  appropriated  for  the  supply  of  materials 
for  the  repair  of  public  or  private  roads.  Before 
issuing  their  order  for  the  sale  of  exhausted  or 
other  lands,  the  Local  Government  Board  are  to 
hear  and  decide  upon  every  objection  and  claim 
made  within  three  months  from  the  passing  of 
the  resolution  for  the  sale,  and  shall  either 
refuse  to  sanction  the  sale  orallow  it.  Disputed 
claims  may  be  settled  by  proceedings  in  tbe 
High  Court  of  Justice,  or,  when  the  value  in  dis- 
pute does  not  exceed  501.,  in  a County  Court.  In 
dealing  with  the  produce  of  the  sale  the  Board 
is  to  appropriate  the  same  as  far  as  practicable 
to  the  repair  of  highways,  or  in  some  permanent 
improvement  of  the  highways,  or  to  direct  the 
same  to  be  invested]  “ and  the  said  Board  shall 
have  the  like  power  of  dealing  with  the  produce 
of  the  sale  of  lands  under  the  Highway  Acts,  if 
applied  to  by  the  surveyor  of  highways,  or  any 
authority  exercising  the  powers  of  such  sur- 
veyor, where  such  produce  cannot  be  conve- 
niently appropriated  in  the  manner  provided  by 
those  Acts.”  The  word  “parish"  has  a large 
application  as  to  highways  in  this  statute. 

A Chain  for  Melbourne.— In  recognition 
of  public  services  rendered  by  Councillor  A.  K. 
Smith,  Mayor  of  Melbourne,  a number  of  his 
private  friends  and  fellow. citizens  have  sab- 
scribed  the  amount  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  a mayoral  chain.  A departure  from  the 
usual  course  has  been  made  in  this  instance,  and  I 
instead  of  waiting  nntil  Councillor  Smith’s  year 
of  office  expires,  the  chain  was  presented  in 
! sufficient  time  to  permit  its  being  worn  for  at 
least  one  quarter  of  the  term.  The  chain  has 
been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Brothers, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Cohen,  A.R.I.B.A. 
It  consists  of  a chain  of  long  baad-like  links, 
divided  into  two  at  the  lower  part,  and  support-  ■ 
iog  five  lockets,  graduated  in  size,  of  Gothic 
design,  of  the  vesica  piscis  form,  and  bearing  in 
open  floriated  letters  the  inscription  “Mayor  of 
Melbourne,  1875-1876.”  It  has  been  manu- 
factured  entirely  of  18-carat  gold,  and  weighs 
21  oz. 

The  Proposed  Nexv  Hospital  for  Wake- 
field.  A day  or  two  since,  the  committee  of  the 

Clayton  Hospital  and  Wakefield  General  DIs-' 
peneary  met  in  the  Board  Room,  at  the  present  i 
hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  tenders  re- 
quired for  the  various  works  in  connexion  with 
the  proposed  new  hospital.  Some  time  agothei 
committee  purchased  for  4,5001.  about  two  acres 
of  land  near  St.  John’s,  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  B. 
Mackie,  and  upon  this  land  is  intended  to  he 
built  a new  hospital,  from  tbe  designs  of  Mr. 
Bakewel!,  Leeds,  at  a cost  of  nearly  14,0002.,. 
exclusive  of  the  site.  Abont  14,0002.  have  already 
been  raised  towards  the  new  building.  Tenders 
were  accepted  for  the  various  works,  which  are 
to  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

Industrial  Exhibition  at  West  Hartle-, 

; pool.— On  the  2l9t.  insb.  an  exhibition  of  fine 
arts,  industrial  products,  natural  and  artificial 
curiosities,  models,  paintings,  &o.,  in  connexioa 
with  the  local  lodges  of  Good  Templars,  was 
opened  in  tbe  Athenmnm,  at  West  Hartlepool', 
by  Mr.  I.  L.  Bell,  M.P. 
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Overcrowding  at  Maidstone. — When  the 
London,  Cbathain,  and  Dover  Railway  bnilt  their 
station  at  Maidstone,  about  fifty  honses  were 
palled  down,  and  the  iuliabitanta  were  forced  to 
seek  shelter  elsewhere.  The  overcrowding  in 
small  houses  which  resulted  from  this  wholesale 
demolition  was  evil  in  every  way,  and  now  we 
learn  that  these  evils  will  be  intensified,  inas- 
much as  the  bouse  property  between  the  London 
and  Chatham  station  and  the  Brigade  Dep6t  Bar- 
racks will  shortly  be  pulled  down,  without  any  pro- 
vision  being  made  for  the  tenants.  It  is  (as  the 
Sout/uiJasfcTvi  Gazette  remarks)  apleasantthingto 
see  “ people  dwell  together  in  peace,”  but  to  get 
three  families  in  a small  house  would  be  neither 
pleasant  nor  peaceful.  Unless  something,  how- 
ever, is  done,  human  gregaiioneness  in  small 
houses  will  soon  resemble  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  rabbit  family.  The  question  is,  however, 
what  is  to  be  done  ? Houses  of  the  description 
required  scarcely  pay  the  speculative  builder 
for  his  outlay.  Our  contemporary  suggests  that 
the  local  Cottage  Improvement  Society  should 
enlarge  its  basis  of  operations,  in  order  to  meet 
the  difficulty. 

IToxious  Vapours  at  Warringtou  and 
Widnes. — The  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  noxious  vapours  caused  by  chemical  and 
other  works  begins  its  operations  in  Warrington 
and  Widnes  the  first  week  in  October,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Aberdare.  Dr.  Richardson 
has  been  engaged  during  the  last  few  days  in 
collecting  evidence  for  the  commission,  and  in 
order  to  give  the  commission  a most  complete 
detail  of  the  alleged  injuries  caused  by  the 
noxious  vapours  to  the  crops  and  land,  the  lauded 
proprietors  of  this  part  of  the  county  have  sub- 
scribed over  1,500J.  to  be  devoted  to  the  collect, 
ing  of  evidence  and  other  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  the  commission.  The  Warrington 
Town  Council  have  resolved  to  obtain  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  Bank  Quay  Spelter  Works  for 
creating  an  offensive  effluvium  detrimental  to 
vegetable  life  in  the  locality,  and  the  company 
have  asked  for  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to 
obtain  an  apparatus  to  remove  the  nuisance 
complained  of.  The  Connoil  have  granted  them 
a period  of  six  months,  bat  upon  the  distinct 
understanding  that  during  that  time  the  offensive 
manvifactnre  must  be  entirely  stopped. 

Hard  Water. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Glasgow,  Professor  Wank- 
lyn  read  a paper  ” On  the  Effects  of  the  Mineral 
Substances  in  Drinking  Water  on  the  Health  of 
the  Commnnity.”  In  the  coarse  of  the  discos- 
sion  which  followed,  Dr.  Carr  observed,  with 
respect  to  Kent  water,  which  was  very  hard,  that 
it  contained  a large  percentage  of  lime,  and  was 
very  wholesome  for  young  persons.  The  children 
of  Kent  were  siugnlarly  ataight-legged,  and  it 
was  well  known  that  lime  readily  assimilated 
in  the  system  and  created  sonnd  bone.  Professor 
Wanklyn  said  that  Kent  water  was,  as  a rule,  as 
pure  organically  as  distilled  water.  Hard  water 
was,  it  was  true,  good  for  children,  as  they 
required  lime  in  various  shapes,  bat  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  la*^er  in  life  hard  water  was 
so  good  for  those  who  partook  of  it.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Groom  Napier,  Professor  Wanklyn  said 
be  had  beard  that  hard  water  iotrodneed  goitre, 
but  he  could  not  say  that  was  so  without  further 
inquiry. 

Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Celtic  Inscrip- 
tion in  Siietlaud. — The  (Scotsman  says  that  a 
remarkable  antiquarian  fiud  has  been  made  by 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Roger,  of  Lerwick,  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  parish  of  Lninnasting.  He  observed 
in  the  possession  of  a cottar  a stone  with  an  . 
inscription,  which  a closer  inscripticn  showed 
Mr.  Roger  to  be  distinctly  Ogham.  The  man 
stated  that  he  had  recently  come  upon  it  5 ft. 
below  the  surface  in  a peat  moss,  a considerable 
distance  from  any  habitation.  Mr.  Roger  obtained 
the  stone,  and  has  it  now  in  his  possession  at 
Lerwick.  Its  length  is  3 ft.  8^  in.j  breadth, 

1 fc.  1 in.  ; thickness,  in.  The  inscription 
(which  is  in  admirable  preservation)  is  cut  on 
oue  of  tbe  fiat  sidee,  aud  runs  almost  down  the 
centre,  arranged  on  either  side  of  an  incised  line. 
There  are  thirty.eight  separate  characters,  and 
from  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  stone  itself  and  the 
engraved  marks,  the  inscription  appears  to  be 
intact. 

The  Esplanade  at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  Ryde  Town  Council  has  just  pasted  a reso- 
lution for  a joint  application  of  tbe  Council  and 
the  St.  Helen’s  Board  to  borrow  funds  to  extend 
the  esplanade  to  t-'ea  View,  which,  it  is  estimated, 
would  coat  nearly  23,00oj.  : of  this  about  four- 
fifths  would  fall  upon  Ryde, 


The  New  St.  Vincent’s  Bridge,  Cork. — 
The  Cork  Town  Council,  on  • the  15th  inst., 
selected  the  design  of  Mr.  Francis  O'Connor,  C.E., 
Ennis,  Co.  Clare  (motto,  ‘‘  Resurgam  ”),  for  the 
new  St.  Vincent’s  footbridge  to  span  the  Lee 
from  Grenville  Quay  to  the  North  Mall.  There 
were  thirty-six  competitors.  Mr.  O’Connor’s 
design  (to  which  a premium  of  50Z.  was  awarded) 
consists  of  a continuous  lattice  girder  sopported 
on  two  sets  of  cast-iron  cylinders,  screwed  into 
the  bed  of  the  river,  dividing  the  span  into  three 
bays,  the  centre  opening  being  80  ft.,  and  the 
two  side  openings  29  ft.  each,  with  four  orna- 
mental cast-iron  pillars  at  the  ends  of  girders,  and 
over  each  of  the  centre  piers.  The  roadway  is 
formed  by  cross  girders,  having  patent  road 
plates  fastened  on  them,  tbe  whole  covered  with 
cement  concrete.  Estimated  cost  complete, 
1,120Z.  Messrs.  Walker  & Ring,  civil  engineers, 
acted  as  professional  advisers  in  the  selection  of 
tbe  design. 

A Neglected  Burial  G-round. — Attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  disgracefnl  condition  of 
the  disused  bnrial-gronnd  of  St.  James’s,  Picca- 
dilly, aitnato  in  the  Harapstead-road.  Dr. 
Bastes,  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  St. 
Pancraa,  found  on  visiting  the  burial-ground  in 
question  that  it  was  in  a very  neglected  condi- 
tion, being  overgrown  with  rank  weeds,  whilst 
the  tombstones  and  monuments  which  are 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  ground  are 
passing  rapidly  into  a state  of  decay,  without  any 
attempt  to  save  them  being  made.  Close  to  the 
edge  of  the  ground  where  it  is  bordered  by 
bouses,  the  inhabitants  have  evidently  con- 
sidered the  “neglected  spot”  as  a convenient 
dust-bin,  and  have  consequently  thrown  refuse 
of  all  descriptions  into  it. 

Playgrounds  for  Children. — It  ought  to 
be  generally  known,  says  the  Lancet,  that  the 
playgrounds  of  all  Board  schools  are  open  to  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  the  summer  months,  after 
Bchool-honrs.  It  would  also  be  well  if  the  time 
were  extended,  and  the  police  were  instructed  to 
make  the  parents  of  the  little  creatures  who 
crowd  the  courts  and  alleys  of  great  cities 
acquainted  with  the  boon  provided  for  them. 
Not  only  is  life  endangered,  and  too  often  sacri- 
ficed, by  the  habit  of  allowing  children  to  play 
in  the  streets,  but  tbe  risk  induces  many  of  the 
poor  to  keep  their  children  in-doore,  or  tarn 
them  into  dark  and  dismal  back-yards,  where 
the  healthful  conditions  essential  to  growth  and 
development  are  impossible. 

Cremation  in  Germany. — A Berlin  corre- 
spondent states  that  the  mnnicipality  of  Gotha 
have,  by  permission  of  the  Ducal  Government, 
allowed  the  introduction  of  cremation,  and 
accepted  a snm  of  15,000  marks  offered  by  the 
Cremation  Society  for  the  purpose  of  building  in 
the  new  cemetery  an  oven  on  Siemens’s  principle. 
From  the  statute  simultaneously  drawn  up  we 
learn  that  cremation  can  either  take  place  at  tbe 
express  wish  of  the  deceased,  or  of  his  relatives,  on 
the  district  doctor  having  attested  that  death  has 
ensued  by  natural  causes.  The  ashes  will,  after 
cremation,  be  collected  in  an  urn  and  either 
handed  over  to  the  relatives  or  preserved  by  the 
authorities  in  a place  appropriated  for  them  in 
the  churchyard. 

Interesting  Discoveries  near  Thirsk.— 

The  Darlington  and  Stockton  Times  states  that 
within  the  past  few  days  some  interesting  relics 
have  come  to  light  during  the  progress  of  the 
restoration  of  All  Saints  Church  at  Pickhill,neir 
Tfairtk.  During  the  progress  of  excavating  in 
the  chancel,  a large  figure  of  a knight  in  chain 
armonr  and  cut  in  stone  was  found  face  down- 
wards just  below  the  pavement.  The  figure  has 
its  legs  crossed.  The  arms  are  over  the  breast, 
together  with  a shield  and  a sword,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  An  Anglo-Saxon  Memorial  Cross  and 
stones  of  Anglo-Saxon  date  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, as  well  as  a representation  of  tbe  Day  of 
Judgment  in  colour  on  the  walls. 

The  Royal  Academy.  — The  Athenceum 
understands  that  a Committee  of  the  Royal 
Academy  is  shortly  to  be  formed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  better  lighting  of  the  e.xhibition- 
rooms  in  Burlington-gardens,  aud  with  a view  to 
the  immediate  improvement  of  one  or  more  of 
the  rooms  in  that  respect,  so  that  the  work  may 
be  completed  for  the  next  exhibition.  The 
rumours,  which  have  been  frequently  spread  of 
late,  that  there  would  be  no  more  exhibitions  of 
old  masters’  pictures  by  the  R'lyal  Academicians, 
are,  so  far  as  tbe  coming  winter  is  concerned, 
incorrect. 


The  Prince's  Indian  Collection, — The  ex- 
hibition  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  loan  collection  at  the  India  Mnseum, 
South  Kensington,  closes  to-day  (Saturday).  In 
order  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  End 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Indian  presents,  his 
Royal  Highness  has  directed  that  they  should, 
on  their  removal  from  the  India  Miisenra,  be 
exhibited  for  twoorthree  months  in  the  Bethnal- 
green  Museum.  His  Royal  Highness  has  farther 
instructed  Lord  Lyons  to  communicate  to  the 
Duo  Decazea  his  Royal  Highness’s  intention  to 
exhibit  his  Indian  collection  at  the  Frenoh 
Exhibition  of  1878. 

Kent  Archaeological  Society. — The  council 
of  this  society  have  resolved  to  hold  their  next 
annual  meeting  in  Thanet.  It  is  expected  that 
the  gathering  will  take  place  in  July.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  a visit  to  the  Reoulvers  (the 
ancieut  Regulbium),  Minster  Church  aud  Abbey, 
and,  if  possible,  the  spots  connected  with  the 
supposed  landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  together 
with  that  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Ebbs  Plete,  and 
Cottisgton.  Lord  Granville  has  expressed  bis 
intention  of  erecting  some  appropriate  monu- 
ment OQ  the  site  of  the  oak  under  which  St. 
Augustine  is  traditionally  supposed  to  have  first 
met  King  Etbelberb,  aud  which  is  included  in  a 
field  recently  acquired  by  his  lordship. 

A Good  Templars’  Hall  at  Brotton.— 
On  tbe  18th  inst.  a Good  Templars’  hall  was 
opened  at  Brotton.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  and  consists  of  a large  hall  for 
public  meetings,  a spacious  lodge-room,  reading- 
room,  aud  committee-room.  Adjoining  is  a 
dwelling-house  for  tbe  hall-keeper.  The  entire 
cost  is  1,6001.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Hunter, 
of  Middlesbrough  ; and  the  contractors  Mr.  John 
Dixon,  Saltburn ; Mr.  James  Peak,  Brotton  j 
Mr.  Buddy,  Loftus ; and  Mr.  Dickenson,  Mid- 
dlesbroDgh. 

AspRalte. — The  tender  of  the  Brunswick 
Rock  Aspbalte  Paving  Company  was  accepted 
for  paving  the  fioor  of  Messrs.  Gilbey’s  new 
wine  premises.  Chalk  Farm-road.  The  ground- 
fioor  of  this  warehouse  contains  21,150  super- 
ficial feet,  and  is  laid  with  1 in.  Brunswick  Rock 
aspbalte,  and  6 in.  concrete,  especially  for 
bottling  wine.  Mr.  John  Carden,  of  Acton,  is 
the  contractor,  and  Mr.  S.  Mead  foreman  of 
works.  The  floor  is  nearly  completed. 

Medals. — To  Messrs.  Chubb  & Son,  London, 
whose  exhibit  of  fire-resisting  safes  and  gun- 
powder  magazines  attracts  considerable  attention 
at  the  International  Exhibition,  Brussels,  a medal 
and  an  honourable  mention  have  been  awarded, 

Mr.  Joseph  Hamblet,  of  West  Bromwich, 

whose  exhibit  there  of  blue  bricks  we  had  occa- 
sion to  mention,  has  also  received  a silver 

medal. And  so  has  Mr.  Gordon,  C.E.,  of 

whose  plans,  &o.,  we  spoke. 

Exhibition  of  Sanitary  and  Educational 
Appliances. — Such  of  onr  readers  as  propose 
to  apply  for  space  in  the  Exhibition  about  to  b& 
opened  in  Liverpool  in  connexion  with  the  Social 
Soieooo  Congress  (Oct.  11th),  should  do  so  im- 
mediately, as  the  applications  are  already 
numerous  enough  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  the 
available  area.  The  Mayor  of  Liverpool  will 
probably  be  invited  formally  to  open  tbe  Exhi- 
bition. 

By  Railway  to  Central  Asia.  — The 
Russian  Government  is  pushing  on  its  new 
railway  works,  which  are  to  connect  Europe 
with  Central  Asia,  with  great  vigour.  It  is 
announced  that  the  construction  of  tbe  new  Hoe 
from  Samara  to  Orenburg  is  making  such  rapid 
progress  as  to  make  it  probable  that  it  will  be 
fit  for  traffic  as  early  as  December.  The  line 
will  then  have  been  carried  up  to  the  boundary 
separating  Europe  from  Asia. 

A Japanese  Appointment. — Mr.  R.  A. 
Biggleston,  who  has  filled  the  position  of  practical 
engineer  at  the  Royal  Harbour,  Chatham,  under 
the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has 
been  aucoesaful  in  obtaining  an  appointment 
under  the  Imperial  Japaneas  Government  at 
Yokohama,  Japan,  as  inspecting  engineer  of 
lighthouses,  at  a salary  of  4001.  a year. 

Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Institn- 
tion,  Southampeon  Buildings,  Chancery- 
lane. — Tbe  fifty.fourth  session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  Monday  next.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  consented  to  preside  at 
tbe  fifty-third  anniversary  aud  distribution  of 
prizes,  which  will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of 
November, 
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ChnrcK  Extension  in  Leeds. — At  a meeting 
of  Charohmen,  held  in  Leeds  a few  months  ago, 
it  was  determined  to  raise  a fond  of  100,000?. 
towards  church  extension  in  the  borough.  Of 
this  amonnt  nearly  60,000?.  have  already  been 
contributed,  and  the  sites  of  several  new  oharches 
to  be  built  in  various  parts  of  the  town  have  been 
procured. 

Temple  Bar. — The  City  Corporatlou  has,  by 
69  votes  to  4-5,  resolved  to  remove  Temple  Bar, 
with  the  exception  of  the  northern  and  southern 
walls,  postponing  for  future  consideration  how 
the  boundary  of  the  City’s  jurisdiction  at  that 
spot  shall  be  marked. 

White  Lead  direct  from  the  Ore. — Mr. 
J.  C.  Martiu  has  invented  a process  for  the 
manufacture  of  white  lead  direct  from  the  ore. 
The  Mining  Journal  says  that  the  new  product 
18  completely  amorphous,  of  good  colour,  and 
will  doubtless  find  a ready  market. 

Loudon  University  College. — We  are  asked 
to  state  that  though  the  session  begins  on  the 
■3fd  prox.,  as  named  in  our  recent  paragraph  on 
the  subject,  the  architectural  lectures  are  not  to 
commence  till  Thursday,  the  17th  prox. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  the  Bret  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  session,  to  be  held 
on  Monday,  the  2Dd  of  October  next,  a paper  on 
“ Stone  Sawing  Maobinery,”  by  Mr.  Henry 
Conradi,  will  be  read. 

American  Slates. — In  reply  to  onr  corre. 
spondent,  “II.  W.,”  we  believe  Messrs.  G.  Guy 
& Co.,  of  Lombard-street,  are  the  chief  importers 
of  American  slates  in  this  country.  Samples 
can  always  be  seen  at  their  office. 

Chatham  College  of  Military  Engineer* 
— Mr.  T.  Eoger  Smith  will,  during  the 
eceuing  winter,  give  a short  course  of  lectures 
on  architecture  to  the  students  of  the  College 
of  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham. 


TENDERS 

for  completion  of  house  at  Wallington,  Surrey:— 

Broftdbridge £650  0 0 

Bidge  4 Kings'aud 648  0 0 

Owen  4-17  0 0 

For  prammar  school  at  Mansfleld,  Notts.  Messrs. 
John  Giles  4 Gough,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C H 
Oovell 

Hodgson  4 Facon  £10,617  15  6 

Siephenaon 10,157  0 0 

Slight  4 Hind 10,007  0 0 

Kirk  4 Parry  9,386  0 0 

Fast  ..  9,270  0 0 

Bell  4 Son  9,168  0 0 

Marriott  4 Co 8,800  0 0 

J.  4 W.  Pattinson 8,255  0 0 

For  erection  of  vicarage-house,  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist's, BrowDswood  Park,  Hornsey.  Mr.EwanChriBtian, 
aschitect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  J 4 A e’ 
Bull 

Colls  4 Ron £1,746  0 0 

Brass  1,690  0 0 

Enncr  ],620  0 0 

Dove  Brolhers 1,575  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 1,667  0 0 

Adamson  4 Son 1,6-45  0 0 

Williams  & Son I’siO  0 0 

Tyerruan  (accepted)  1,534  0 0 

For  main  drainage  (Uiatncts  A and  E),  Southampton, 
Mr.  James  Lemon,  engineer.  Quantities  by  Mr  J.  G 
Poole 

Bull*  Sons  £2,564  0 0 

Crook  . 2,544  0 0 

S*^**.^-  2,500  0 0 

Nichols  2 4''2  0 0 

Stevens  (accepted)  2,256  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  for  Mr.  Gruuinc,  at 
Benlah-hill  Norwood.  Mr.  W.  E.  Browue,  architect 

Brealy 

Taylor  4 Son 

Coliiver  

Beadle 


£2,573  10  0 
2,537  0 0 
2,495  0 0 
2,211  0 0 


For  building  St.  Martin's  Vicarage,  Brighton,  for  the 
Rev.  R.  T.  Salmon,  M.A.  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  jun 
architect:—  ’ 

Pe»con  £3,930  0 0 

Bockyei  3,925  0 0 

Cheesman  & Co 3,690  0 0 

Lynn  4 Sons 3,035  q 0 

Fatchipg  4 Webber 3,545  0 0 

For  a detached  house  at  Sutton,  Surrey,  for  Mr  Nve 
Mr.  H.  E.  Cottou,  arch.tect:—  ^ 

£1,260  0 0 

Cuff-. A. 1,259  0 0 

1,143  0 0 

Potter  (accepted)  1,045  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  public-honse 
y-estbourne-grove,  for  Mr.  Anstis.  Mr.  J,  C Dear 
architect: — ' 

®>7»Dt £600  0 0 

606  0 0 

Eamble  (accepted) 514  0 q 

For  repairs  and  decorations  at  the  Yorkshire  Stingo 
public  honse,  for  Mr.  James  Bennett.  Mr  W Nunn 
architect ' 

Hanley  £193  q 0 

Lamble  

Cole 

Grimwood  4 Sons  , 

Coney 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  house  at  EnBeld,  Mid- 
dlesex, for  Mr.  Heury  Cox.  Mr.  W.  J.  Worthington, 
architect : — o » 

Cowland £2,270  0 0 

Lamble  3,153  0 0 

Patman  2,060  0 0 

Linzell&Son 1,800  0 0 

For  new  schools,  for  the  London  School  Board,  on 
Queen’s  Park  estate,  Harrow.road.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Forthcroft,  Son,  4 
Neighbour  :— 

Grover £9,712  0 0 

Pritchard  9,357  0 0 

Kiilby  Brothers  9,291  0 0 

Williams  4 Son 9,234  0 0 

Crockett  9.035  0 0 

Tongue  9,(20  0 0 

Wall  Brothers 8,977  0 0 

Boyce  8,9l9  0 0 

Aitchison  4 Walker  8,879  0 0 

Hook  4 Oldrey 8,950  0 0 

For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs,  to  Bait’s  Hotel, 
Dover-etreet,  Piccadilly,  lor  Mr.  B,  Rawlings.  Mr. 
Charles  Sewell,  architect.  Quantities  annniied  : — 

Howard  £2,293  0 0 

Stinipson 2,335  0 0 

Newmau  4 Mann 2,170  0 0 

Reo't  2,1.57  0 0 

iliggs  2,069  0 0 

Cunia  1,970  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Cbislebors^, 
Kent,  for  Mr.  Owen  Edwards.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Moye, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Manley  4 Rogers £4,760  0 0 

Keyes  4 Heart  4,539  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann 4,689  0 0 

Grover 4,233  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Baptist  Chapel  at  Lower  N rwood, 
for  the  Building  Committee.  Messrs.  Edmond  Power  4 
Wheeler,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Walter 
Barnett  :— 

Cook  4 Green  £9.031  0 0 


Aitchison  4 Walker 

Hill,  Higgs,  4 Hill  

Vi  ard  4 Soil  

Bkjes  Brothers  4 Allen 

Tarrant  A Sons 

Dove  Brothers 

8,534 

8,511 

8,100 

7,863 

7,612 

7,368 

Colls  4 Sons  

7,(195 

Newman  4 Mann  (accepted) 

...  6,911 

Bracher  4 Sons 

6,358 

For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  No.  3,  Royal  Plxchange- 
avenue,  for  Mr.  Kenben  Hibberd.  Mr.  John  Whichcord 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Barnett :—  ’ 

Scrivener  4 Wbito  £7,541  0 0 

Jackson  4 Shaw  7,453  0 0 

Phelps  4 Bisiker 6,995  0 0 

Clarke  4 Bracey  6,934  0 0 

Ashby  Brothers 6,761  0 0 

Ashby  4 Horner  6,716  0 0 

Macey  6,560  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann 6, -441  0 0 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  eight  houses  end 
shops  fronting  High-street  and  Kentish-town-road,  Cam. 
den-town,  exclusive  of  excavating  site.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Thomson.  Mr.  II.  H.  Bridgman, 
architect 

Wall  Brothers  £",'^34  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 7,313  0 0 

Crockett 0 0 

Scrivener  4 White  7,178  0 0 

Niblett  4 Son  7,173  0 0 

Kelly  Brothers 7,037  0 0 

Grover 6,983  0 0 

Willson  Brothers 6,964  0 0 

Hunt  (accepted)  6,590  0 0 

For  the  erection  aiiu  completion  ot  two  houses  and 
shops,  Kentish-town-road,  at  the  corner  of  Union-terrace, 
Camden-town.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Barnett.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bridgman,  arcbiteoi ; — 

Hunt  (accepted),  schedule. 

For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  Toot- 
ing-road.  Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied 

Loat  4 Co £3,150  0 0 

Bharpington  4 Cole 2,787  0 0 

Bush 2,590  0 0 

Phelps  4 Rice* 2,45)  0 0 

* Accepted  for  increased  size  of  houses,  2,0951. 148. 


For  building  two  shops  in  the  Milkwood-road,  Camber- 
well, for  Mr.  Havill.  Messrs,  Habershon  4 Pue,  archi- 
tects:— 

Judd  4 Hawkings £1,993  0 0 

Holloway 1,995  0 0 

Taylor 1,393  0 0 

Jenkins  1 3(X)  0 0 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

UanchesUr  (s  considerable  exteut  of  wood-pavemeiit  hat  been  laid 
lowu  In  Piccadilly.  It  is  su  tlsht  that  travelling  over  It  is  like  tra. 
•ellingon  a drum.  We  do  not  give  this,  tuwever.  as  one  of  its 
raerila.  as  the  ■•hum"  is  at  limes  not  agreeable.  We  cannot  give 
addresses).— W.  P.-U.  C.-T.  W.— W.  Q.— A.  O.— E.  O.  C.-E.  J T 
' ••  -Mr.  1I.-0.  E.— R.  3 — W.  C 3.— E.  C.  D — W.  A-— E.  B-- 

J.  P.— R W.— T.  H.  J.  S.  H. — Junior  Clerk, — T.  R.  S- L B.  B. 

. L — J.  W.  S. — H.  K-— H.  A 0. — B.  & Son. — A slater.— H.  E. 

1 are  compelled  t«  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for 
JiONiAts  left  at  the  0ffi.ee  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommeriAs  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY.  ^ 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merohante. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots  1 
ilso  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Offioe,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  doable  the 
dsnal  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  snbstitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
College. street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODABT  A 0 0. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Adtt.] 


The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalts 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poaltry, 
E.O. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity  ; 
sound,  and  of  ohoioe  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Clynderwen,  R,S.O.  Carmarthenshire.  [Advt.] 


Electric  Bells.— B.  P.  Eidsforth’s  method  of 
fitting  up  houses,  &c.  cannot  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction,  combining  Durability  and  Certainty  of 
Action,  with  Low  Prices.  All  work  done  under  per- 
sonal superintendence.  Highest  references. —R.  P. 
Eidsfortb,  32,  Lome- ter.  Green-lanes,  N. — Advt.^ 


MICHELMOKE  & REAR, 


HumfKtui-en  of 


• pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARBEL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPEOVKD  OATH  FITTINGS  of  evory  Doocrlptlon. 

36a,  borough  road, 


^ITY  of  LONDON. — Important  and 

V_y  valunbWSltea  for  Whartt,  WMehoUKs.  MiJU.  urMiiuu(»cturin» 
I'rcmfsrfl  —B KOOK'S  WUa  RF.  ITppor  TbiUiieo  atrvot.— To  BE  LET 
by  'IKNLIKK,  on  Buildiug  Ltum,  with  Ituinedlala  pus»..*aiuii — 
Toi^i  oxctoJlbgly  valuable  snd  htghiy  importimt  FltEKUOLD 
SITE,  comprt*lug  «a  xrw  of  about  as.KlO  »iuare  fe«l,  with  a 
•oniage  to  tho  Rivet  Thaniet  of  about  123  feet,  by  ati  averaze 

....  ..  .....  — . ..  - p.p  . * 


. S50  feet,  TO  BE  LET  by  TE.MIKK,  1.. 

ra.  direct  from  the  freeholder,  for 
- -«  oppnrtuuities.  being  well 


depth  of  1 

five  plots,  0)  . 

Building  purposes,  for  which  itolfon 

adapted  lor  the  erection  ot  large  wharfs,  wsrehouMsiaud  Tiber  i 
mtsee  reyuinng  an  extensive  froiiuge  to  the  river,  aud  good  road 

— lo  Kll  the  fee  ; so  that  it  tUe  persons  whose 

to  purchase, theycandosobyarrangetDant. 
ith  plan  and  coDdiliuns,  may  be  obtained  of  JOHN 
W.  SYKES,  Esq.  Solicitor,  31,  St.  Swlthin'a-lane  1^'  - of 
ST.  QUINl'IN  A SON,  Surveyora,  97.  Royal  Eichauge'.  EC|-an<i 
AgeuU.  and  Aualoneers, 
No.  4.  M bltehall,  London.  ‘ 


pi  ice  os.  ciosa  ip.stage  Sd.l, 

rpHE  TIMBER  MEKUHANT’.S  and 

X BUILDER-S  COMPANION:  couUiniog  Tables  of  tho  Reduced 
eight  aud  Measuremeut  of  DeaUaud  Baitous.  of  all  sixa;  aUo  the 
Relative  Price  that  each  siis  besirs  per  Lineal  Foot  to  any  given  Prioo 
pet  Petersburg  SlaudanJ  Hundred.  Ac.  Ac 

By  WILLIAM  DOWSI.SO.  Timber  Merchant,  HaU. 
CROSBY  LoCKtV'Oon  A CO.  7,  Stationen’  Haii-cuart,  E C 


s- 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  lUustrations, 
price  9s. ; postage,  4d. 

ANITAEY  work;  in  the  SMALLER 

TOWNS  aud  in  VILLAGES.  Comprising:— 1,  Some  of  the 
''  NuUauce  and  their  lleiuedies  ; J Drainage  ; 


3.  Water  Supply.  By  CHARLES  SLAOli,  Assoc.  lut. 

'•  We  CotdiaUy  recommeud  it  to  tboee  eugagrd  In  saulury  work, 
whether  in  the  capacity  of  lurvejoia,  inspectors,  or  medical  oBlceni  " 
-J’ublic  ZfenftA,  J usl  that  kind  oi  book  which  saniLiry  authoriUas 
will  llud  of  every-day  service."— iluififiny  Aewi. 

CROSBY’  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  Stationers'  HsJl-conrt,  EC. 


ME-  HUMBER'S  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  WATER  SUPPLY’. 
....  ...Kii-K.-.  Imperial  410.  Illustrated  with  Fifty  Doable  Plates, 

tpiece,  and  upwards  of  250  Wuod- 

elegantly  suJ  subeuutialjy 


Two  Single  Plates,  Coloured  Frou... 
cuts,  aud  C'juliiuiug  40U  pages  of  t 
half-bound  in  morocco,  price  tU.  Os. 

A COMPREUllNSIVE  TREATISE  ON  THE 

WATER  SUBBLV  of  UITIES  and 

TOWNS. 

Ly  WILLIAM  HUMBER,  Assuc.  lust-  C.B.  and  Mem.  Inst.  5f  E. 
Author  of  " Cast  and  Wrought  Irou  Bridge  Construction,’'  “ Record 
of  Modern  Eugiueering.''  Ac. 

London  : CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  a co.  7.  Ststionera’  Hali-coort 
Ludgate-hUI.  E C. 


Just  published,  12mo.  cloth,  with  nearly  3l»0  liluetralloni,  3s,  6d, 
(jostage  3a.). 

PLUMBING:  a Text-book  to  the  Practice 

of  the  Art  or  Cralt  of  the  Plumber.  With  BuppIemeDlAry 
t-naptera  upon  House  Draiuigr,  embodying  the  latest  Imprwvemeuis. 
By  W.  P.  BUCHAN,  Sanitary  Eugiuoer. 

" Will  be  Welcomed  as  Ibe  work  of  a practical  master  of  his  trade." 
JJealtlt.  "Mr.  Buchan  cenainly  haudles  his  subject  in  a 

pmcucal  way  ; his  expositions  ared-uiled,  but  clear  aud  intelligible. " 
—ScoUman.  llth  August.  187i>.  " Mr.  Bueban'"  work  will  not  ouly 
be  of  service  to  the  youug  plumber,  but  lu  tno  body  oi  the  nation  as 
welL  ....  The  Chapters  ou  Hou-e  Drainage  may  be  uselu.lycon- 
sulled,  not  only  by  plumbers,  but  also  by  eugiueera  aud  all  engaged 
or  iiilerested  In  Bouse- buildiug. " — Iron.  Sih  August,  1376. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Statiuuers’  HaUnwart,  E.C. 


VoL.  XXXIV.  No.  1757. 


flATCBOiY,  Ojrjsia  7,  1375, 
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Tbe  Ofeo  Palace  of  the  Future,  Hungary 

The  Tolksgarten  Arcade,  Vienna.— Baron  Hasenauer.  
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Street  -4rc7iiVt'cfH>-t.-  Social  Aspects. 

OR  the  Social 
Science  Cod gresB 
to  be  held  next 
week  in  Liver, 
pool,  a new  fea- 
tore  has,  as  our 
readers  are 
aware,  been  in. 
trodu  ed  into  the  programme, 
by  the  formation  of  an  Art 
Depai’tment,  in  which  papers 
will  be  read  relating  especially 
to  the  inauence  of  art  upon 
society  in  its  material  and 
mental  conditions.  This  idea 
of  an  art  department  may  or 
may  not  be  a permanent  ex. 
tension  of  the  scope  of  tbe  Social  Science 
meetings.  In  the  present  year  it  is  a local  ordi- 
nation, suggested  apparently  by  the  fact  of  tbe 
approaching  completion  of  the  Art-Gallery  in 
Liverpool,  and  the  stir  wbioh  has  recently  been 
made  about  art  in  that  centre  ofcommercial  enter- 
prise. Among  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
success  and  utility  of  these  annual  meetings  there 
18,  we  believe,  a fear  lost  discussions  on  art,  if  once  ' 
admitted  as  a permanent  part  of  tbe  scheme, ' 
should  drift  into  considerations  quite  foreign  to, 
the  original  objects  of  the  Congress,  and  of  very 
doubtful  practical  utility;  nor  can  we  say  that 
such  fears  are  groundless.  But  so  far  as  a-chi. 
teoture  and  what  may  be  called  domestic  art  are 
concerned,  we  cannot  see  bat  that  these  subjects 
hive  a proper  Zocus  standi  at  a Social  Science 
meeting,  considering  that  they  are  so  much  con- 
nected  on  the  one  hand  with  science  (sanitary 
science  especially),  and  on  the  other  hand  with  ; 
social  well-being  in  one  at  least  of  its  aspects. 

The  heads  under  which  art  is  to  be  considered 
at  tbe  Congress  next  week  are  fonr:— 1.  As  to 
the  best  methods  of  securing  the  improvemontof 
street  architecture,  especially  as  regards  its  con- 
nexion  with  public  buildings;  2.  As  to  the 
encouragement  of  mural  decorations,  especially' 
frescoes;  3.  Tbe  influence  of  academies  on  the 
art  of  a nation  ; 4.  The  influence  upon  society  of  | 
decorative  art  and  art- workmanship  in  all  house,  i' 
hold  details.  The  first-named  subject  is  one 
which  naturally  cocueots  the  art  section  with 
the  main  objects  of  the  Congress,  and  therefore 
very  fittingly  stands  first.  For  the  improve, 
ment  of  street  architecture  depends  in  a great 
measure  upon  considerations  which  are  in  tbe 
strictest  sense  scientific  and  social.  Before  any. 

thing  can  be  done  with  tbe  improvement  in  the 

picturesque  of  street  architecture  upon  a satis- 
factory basis,  it  must  first  be  seen  that  the 
method  of  building  fulfils  tbe  conditions  of 
health  as  nearly  as  can  be  arrived  at.  And  the 
increased  expenditure  upon  really  sanitary  build, 
ing,  over  what  is  now  expended  upon  average 
street  architecture,  would  in  a great  many  oases 
run  away  with  all  the  funds  which  might  be 
available  for  decorative  building,  consistently 
with  a remunerative  expenditure.  For  it  ia  to 


this  last  economical  question  that  the  improve- 
ment  of  street  architecture  must  in  the  end  return. 
Even  if  the  great  work  were  accomplished  of 
scotching  the  lower  class  of  speculating  builders, 
and  getting  house-building  into  more  honourable 
and  less  greedy  Lands,  there  must  still  remain 
tbe  fact  that  the  great  portion  of  street  arohi- 
lecture  in  towns  must  consist  of  structures  on 
which  capital  is  expended  in  order  to  get  a return 
for  it  in  the  shape  of  a respectable  interest  on 
the  outlay.  Every  man  cannot  build  bis  own 
house,  for  his  own  comfort  and  after  his  own  ' 
taste;  the  building  capitalist  is  a necessity,  and  : 
his  existence  is  dependent  on  his  getting  his 
percentage.  What  sort  of  result  those  conditions 
have  led  to  we  knowvery  well : houses  ill-built,  ill- 
ventilated,  ill.drained,  the  only  object  of  which, 
m the  mind  of  their  builder,  is  that  they  should 
look  well  enough  externally  to  tempt  persons  who 
are  able  to  pay  the  required  amount  of  purchase, 
money  orrent.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  builder 
gets  a disproportionate  profit,  and  he  is  then,  at 
least,  morally  responsible  (if  ho  ought  not  to  bo 
J considered  so  in  all  cases)  forbaving  deliberately 
fabricated  dishonest  and  rickety  buildings,  to 
the  injury  of  the  public  health.  But,  considering 
the  influence  of  competition,  we  may  perhaps 
assume  that  tbe  speculative  builder  in  most  cases  ' 
puts  bis  rents  as  low  as  he  can  afford  to  do  with  ' 
any  reasonable  profit  to  himself.  There  is  there.  ' 
fore  to  be  deduced  tbe  uncomfortable  oorollary,  : 
that  the  amount  of  expenditure  on  average  ^ 
street  dwellings  at  present  is  not  sufficient  to. 
render  them  properly  healthful  and  permanent  ' 
structures;  and  that  the  additional  funds  will 
have  to  be  found  by  the  public,  unless  they  can 
be  met  by  any  more  economical  and  yet  sound 
and  satisfactory  method  of  construction. 

^ In  regard  to  this  latter  alternative  there  is  | 

I certainly  not  much  to  hope  for.  The  question 
, of  concrete  building,  which  seems  the  only  | 
important  suggestion  for  a change  on  a large 
^ scale  in  the  method  and  material  of  average 
house-building,  has  been  thoroughly  considered 
of  late,  and  its  discussion  seems  at  least  to  have 
established  the  fact  that  any  material  gain  in 
tbe  way  of  economy  by  the  constructive  use  of 
concrete  is  out  of  the  question;  that,  in  short, 
good  concrete  building,  like  good  brick  building, 
costs  money;  and  the  coat  of  the  subsidiary 
drainage  arrangements,  &c.,  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  use  of  con. 
Crete  would  help  us  at  all  in  the  direction  of 
pleasing  or  picturesque  efl'ect  in  our  streets, 
however  it  may  be  susceptible,  in  certain  cases 
and  with  a good  deal  of  care  and  trouble,  of 
special  decorative  treatment.  The  one  way  of 
reconciling  the  two  requisites  of  economy  and 
solidity  in  ordinary  house  oonstruotion  seems  to 
ns  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  kind  of  oom- 
bioalion  of  tenements  within  one  set  of  walls, 
the  advantages  of  which  for  modern  town 
building  we  have  discussed  pretty  fully.  Suoh  a 
system  preseuts  a chance  for  making  solid 
building  and  thorough  sanitary  arrangement 
remunerative,  by  realising  a more  economic 
distribution  of  material  in  proportion  to  the 


number  of  tenements,  and  at  the  same  time 
dividing  the  increased  expenditure  more  evenly 
between  owner  and  tenants  than  would  be 
possible  on  the  aeparate.house  system  to  which 
habit  has  wedded  ns ; though  with  a proper 
construction*  tbe  separation  of  tenements  can 
i be  almost  as  effectually  maintained,  if  not  quite, 
as  when  every  bouse  rises  from  the  ground 
as  a separate  structure.  It  is,  as  has  been 
before  pointed  out,  little  more  than  tbe  difference 
between  vertical  and  horizontal  dividing-walls. 
The  necessity  for  greater  concentration  of 
dwellings,  in  some  way  or  other,  in  our  large 
towns,  ia  another  argument  in  favour  of  this 
system.  Some  of  the  “ diseases  of  modern  life  ” 
have  been  traced  to  daily  journeys  to  and  from 
the  place  of  bneiness. 

I The  same  pystem  which  would,  as  we  believe, 
enable  sound  construction  to  be  carried  out 
economically,  would  also  on  the  same  grounds 
open  the  door  for  a more  decorative  and  arebi. 
tectural  treatment  of  tbe  dwellings  suitable  for 
those  of  moderate  means  who  form  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  town  houses- 
In  regard  to  tbe  architectural  treatment  of  the 
better  class  of  street  bouses  and  of  street  archi- 
teoture  generally,  this  of  course  would  come 
under  the  same  influences  as  to  style  which  are 
operating,  or  may  operate,  upon  the  architecture 
of  the  country  at  large.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  considerations  which  specially  touch 
street  architecture.  Being  composed  almost 
entirely  of  buildings  in  which  tbe  utilitarian 
element  is  predominant,  street  architecture  is 
necessarily  bound  up,  or  should  be,  with  utili- 
tarian  and  practical  considerations.  It  is  of  no 
real  service,  for  instance,  to  talk  about  “ sky. 
line,”  and  to  make  numerous  pointed  gables  to 
the  street,  to  emulate  the  effect  of  Medimval 
towns,  if  it  can  be  shown  statittically  that  such 
a method  of  roofing  is  neither  economically  nor 
practically  the  best  for  modern  purposes  or 
for  safety  ; a hint  which  is  further  applicable  to 
other  points  in  modern  street  architecture.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tl  at 
too  much  legislation  on  street  architecture  has 
often  an  unnecessarily  injurious  effect  upon  the 
aspect  of  modern  streets,  cramping  and  effacing 
individuality  of  taste  or  the  application  of 
special  design  to  special  ends.  In  the  present 
condition  of  building  morality,  Building  Acts 
are  an  absolute  necessity;  but  they  should  be 
so  framed  as  to  leave  as  free  a course  as  possible 
for  variety  of  architectural  treatment,  concerning 
themselves  rather  with  ensuring  that  what-  is 
built  shall  be  well  built  or  constructed,  than 
with  imposing  limits  on  new  or  varied  ideas  in 
the  arrangement  and  design  of  structures.  How 
prejudicial  the  influence  of  Building  Acta  is  to  the 
picturesque  aspect  of  a town  there  can  be  little 
doubt;  indeed,  if  we  were  to  take,  sav,  one  of 
Prout’a  views  in  a North  German  town,  fell  of 
picturesque  and  piquant  incidents  of  building, 
and  were  to  copy  it,  omitting  everything  that  a 
London  or  Liverpool  Building  Act  would  forbid. 


Sound  construction  and  scientific  arrangement  are 

however,  absolutely  necessary  to  mske  anjlhiue  satisfac- 
tory  of  a corabinslion  of  tenements  in  one  structure ; and 
the  hand  of  the  architect  rather  than  of  the  jerry-buil’deris 
required  in  the  matter.  When  we  speak  of  the  specu- 
fating  builder  being  a necessity  in  average  house-huildine 
of  course  wo  mean  merely  the  capitalist  «ho  invests  his 
money  in  this  way,  and  who  is  very  often  also  the  builder 
■ . the  more  literal  sense. 


THE  BUILD RR. 
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w©  shoold  proSah'y  fin  ! that  alnios*.  tlie  whole 
c’jr-rro  had  v^nig'-jed  naler  the  priic"-8. 

la  the  discassiou  of  this  qnesfiontbe  difficulty 
throwu  ia  the  way  of  aolid  and  noble  building 
by  th©  prevalence  of  short  leoeea  must  not  be 
forgotten.  In  former  times  houses  were  builtto 
last  as  1- >rg  as  ^'a^  possibles  they  were  to  bo  “ pos- 
sessions for  ever.”  In  the  present  day,  as  Cir- 
lyle  said  (conlrasling  the  brickwork  of  bis  own 
house  in  Gheyne-row  with  that  of  the  modern 
bnilder’s  *' deiirable  residence"),  the  briuks  are 
evidently  mad©  to  last  out  the  leases,  and  no 
more.  ']  here  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  rapid 
changes  a-id  shifting  in  the  nature  and  value  of 
modern  town  sites  render  it  difficult  to  deter- 
minr-,  Boaietinies,  where  a permanent  building 
can  be  erected  with  security  for  its  future  ; but 
it  id  much  to  bo  regretted  that  a system  of 
tenu’o  should  prevail  which  actoally  suggests 
tenipnr.iry  and  ephemeral  rather  than  permanent 
and  soli.ily-builc  strncturee. 

The  question  of  street  architecture  is,  in  the 
pro->pectui  of  the  Social  Sci^-nce  Congress, 
qualified  by  the  words  ” especially  as  regards  its 
connevi'-n  with  pnblio  buildings  "j  a rather 
vagne  phrase,  the  import  of  which  is  not  quite 
clear.  If  it  refers,  however  (as  grammatically 
it  certainly  does)  to  the  relation  between  street 
arrangement  and  the  placing  of  public  buildings, 
that  is  an  important  snbject  in  connexion  with 
the  realisation  of  architectural  effect  in  towns, 
and  one  which  with  us  is  much  neglected.  Cuild- 
ings  c instantly  lo-se,  in  English  towns,  half  the 
effect  they  might  otherwUe  have,  through  the 
neglect  to  pi  ice  them  so  as  to  be  effective,  or 
evt-Q  to  arrange  street  lines  so  as  to  provide 
for  them  the  possibility  of  an  efiective  site.  As 
the  C.ingress  will  meet  at  Liverpool,  it  is  not 
innjipropriate  to  in-fance  the  injury  done  to 
whur,  w.th  all  i^s  mistakes,  is  no  doubt  the  finest 
building  there,  St.  George’s  Hall,  by  its  having 
been  built  so  as  to  front  op  hill  instead  of  down 
hill.  The  effect  formerly  was  to  put  the  build- 
ing in  a complete  hole,  as  seen  on  its  principal 
(eastern)  flank;  and  though  this  has  since  been 
altered  by  raising  the  platform  on  which  the 
building  stands  to  a level  with  the  adjoining 
street,  this  has  only  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
lo's  of  the  lower  half  of  the  great  flight  of  steps 


peace  restored,  his  merely  military  genius  will 
have  no  place  or  recognition  any  longer  : — 

“ FI  tr-’iico  at  peice,  and  the  calm  studious  beads 
Come  out  again,  the  penetrating  eves  ; 

As  if  a spell  broke,  all  resumed,  each  art 
You  boast,  more  rivid  that  it  alept  awhil*. 

’traiust  the  vlad  heaven,  o'er  the  white  palace-front. 

The  int’^rrupted  scnffjld  climbs  anew  ; 

The  walls  arc  people  ! by  the  painter's  brush  ; 

The  statue  to  its  niche  ascends  to  dwell." 

The  real  business  of  life  (which  painting, 
especially,  was  in  those  days)  goes  on  spoil- 
taneoQsly  the  moment  the  temporary  presaui  e of 
war  is  removed.  The  artist  desired  then,  as  we 
desire  for  him  now,  opportunity  to  display  his 
power  on  a great  scale  ; but  the  demand  was  not 
then  made  on  the  plea  that  such  opportunities 
would  encourage  and  foster  art  and  what  is  called 
"a  taste”  for  art : it  was  made  because  the  art 
was  there  in  presence  and  ia  power,  and  de 
manded  room  for  its  exhibition,  and  would  take 
no  denial.  The  question  of  the  snitability  of  fresco- 
painting  for  this  climate  is  still  in  an  inconclusive 
stage  ; but  without  considering  that  point,  which 
does  not  affect  the  broad  principle  of  the  matter,  it 
is  well  to  recognise  the  truth  that  the  re-develop- 
ment  of  mural  decoration  of  this  type,  though 
it  would  assist  in  raising  and  stimulating  public 
taste  for  pictorial  design,  and  ufford  to  some 
highly-gifted  modern  artists  opportunities  which 
they  well  deserve  to  have,  cannot  be  expected,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  of  itself  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  great  age  of  painting,  becanse  it  is,  in 
fict,  the  reverse  process  of  that  which  produced 
the  glories  of  Italian  art ; it  is  not  the  sponta- 
neous expression  in  painting  of  the  desire  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  eyes,  it  is  the  artificial  grafting 
upon  the  modern  mind  of  the  external  expres- 
sions of  art,  in  the  hope  that  thereby  the 
modern  mind  will  be  attuned  to  and  brought 
into  harmony  with  them.  This  in  itself  would 
be  much  ; but  the  process  is  one  which  is  apt 
to  include  what  is  artificial  and  unreal,  as 
indeed  we  already  see  in  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  popularise  art  in  this  fnsbion. 
We  have,  for  example,  external  pictorial  deco- 
ration of  buildings  in  tiles,  or  occasion- 
ally  in  mosaic,  in  which  figures  in  the  gaib  of 
another  age  are  delineated,  with  the  intention  of 
illustrating  the  purpose  of  the  building.  This  is 


which,  according  to  the  architect’s  idea,  was  to  ' very  much  the  kind  of  thing  which  was  done 
lead  up  to  the  portico,  and  form  akind  of  eminence  [ when  painting  was  the  universal  exponent  of  the 
for  the  building  to  stand  upon.  One  diffionUy  ; mind  of  the  people  ; only  then  the  costumes  of 
in  relation  to  the  placing  uf  public  buildings  is  the  day  would  have  been  used,  which  were 
that  it  80  frequently  happens  that  a site  is  | picturesque,  as  life  itself  was  picturesque  in  a 
arrau'/ed,  and  a square  or  a group  of  streets  laid  ] sense  in  which  it  no  longer  seems  to  be : noie, 
out,  before  there  is  any  decisive  idea  as  to  placing  j the  whole  thing  seems  to  moat  people  an  ani- 
a great  building  on  the  ground  ; and  it  has  after-  | chronisra,  and  instead  of  exciting  admiration  nnd 
wards  to  be  placed,  not  as  well  as  it  might  be,  ’ public  interest,  this  kind  of  pictorial  decoration 
but  as  well  as  it  can  be  under  the  circumstances,  j seems  to  be  merely  regarded  as  an  odd  whim. 
This  is  sometimes  unavoidable,  but  not  al  ways ; 1 and  is  usually  the  object  of  wonder  or  of  a few 
in  some  cases  a certain  amount  of  forethought  ia  j facetious  comments  from  pasaers-by,  who  stop 

nil  that  isnecessarv  toensnre  a fine  effect  which,  to  inquire  wbat  is  the  meaning  of  it.  Ooe  prac- 


nnce  the  opportunify  lot  slip,  can  never  be 
secured.  Whenever  changes  in  the  lines  of  route 
in  a town  take  place,  or  a new  line  of  streets  or 
a new  square  is  planned,  there  should  be  some 
thought  taken  as  to  the  possible  nae  that  may  be 
made  of  the  site  fur  a large  bnilding,  some  eflort 
to  provide  adequately  and  effectively  for  what  is 
likely  to  be  done.  There  ia  more  thought  given 
to  this  in  London  than  there  used  to  be  ; we  have 
noticed  no  indication  of  a similar  foresight  in 
large  provincial  towns,  however. 

The  question  “bow  best  to  encourage  mnral 
decorations,  especially  frescoes,”  which  forms 
the  second  secticui  in  the  Art  Department,  ia  one 
of  great  interest.  Wo  have  so  long  urged  the 
des’rab  li''y  of  bringing  art  into  the  conncil 
chamber  and  the  market-place,  that  we  are 
not  likely  to  bo  misunderstood  if  we  warn 
ecthnaiasts  against  expecting  too  runeb  at 
first  from  such  a proceeding.  But  it  must 
nob  be  forgotten  that  the  deliberate  effort  to 
revive  art  by  the  revival  of  this  or  that  prooes'^ 
is  a very  different  thing  from  the  exis^cuce  of 
art  as  a living  reality,  a natural  growth  of  the 
time.  In  the'ltaly  of  the  fifteenth  centnry  the 
demand  for  art  of  the  type  indicated  was  a part 
of  the  very  life  of  the  people;  the  artist’s 
work  w.is  produced  becanse  he  needs  must 
produce  that  which  was  in  him,  aud  because 
the  whole  people  looked  to  him  for  what  was 
almost  a aeoessity  of  life  as  then  existing. 
Browning,  who  more  than  any  other  contem- 
porary mind  in  this  conniry  has  realised  the 
spirit  of  the  days  of  Italian  art,  has  suggested 
io  a few  pioturesqne  lines  the  kind  of  inevitable 
and  spontaneons  out.growtb  of  art  which  cha- 
racterised the  Florentine  life  of  that  period,  in 
the  passage  where  Luria,  the  Moorish  commander 
of  the  Florentine  troops,  complains  that,  once 


tical  or  semi-practioal  obstacle  to  giving  to  each 
artistic  work  a real  interest  lies  in  the  unpic- 
turesqne  character  of  modern  costume,  which 
leaves  the  artist  in  the  dilemma  of  either  making 
bis  group  merely  archaeological,  or  of  dealing 
with  shapes  and  hues  the  most  unfitted  for 
painting,  and  for  decorative  painting  io  par- 
ticular. We  hope  suggestions  will  be  made  at 
the  Congress  which  will  bear  on  these  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  resuscitating  what  was  once  an  art 
of  leal  and  vivid  public  interest:  wo  must  wait 
to  see. 

E^otbing  seems  to  be  specially  suggested  in 
the  programme  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  sculpture  as  an  accessory  to  the  art 
of  cities ; yet,  in  relation  to  public  buildings  espe- 
cially, there  can  be  no  art  more  important  in  its 
heaving  upon  architectural  effect  on  a great 
scale,  The  mischief  has  too  often  been  that 
when  Bcnlpture  has  been  mad©  an  important 
element  in  an  architectural  design,  it  has  been 
used  too  profusely,  and  executed  with  too  little 
I egard  either  to  the  intellectual  interest  or  the 
executive  excellence  of  the  work.  Sculpture 
may  no  doubt  bo  used  in  a merely  decorative 
manner  to  produce  an  ensemble,  without  challeng- 
ing too  much  attention  to  the  expression  and 
design  of  individual  figures;  but  this  is  not 
using  it  in  a very  worthy  manner,  and  the  art 
under  these  circumstances  is  in  fact  very  liable 
to  degenerate  into  mere  stone-cutting.  The 
ideal  of  sculpture  in  association  with  architecture 
seems  to  be  that  it  should  be  (nnlees  almost  un- 
limited funds  are  forthcoming)  rather  sparingly 
employed,  but  in  its  highest  form,  as  the  culmi- 
oating  interest  at  some  important  points  of  the 
bnilding.  To  scatter  a number  of  mediocre 
figures  over  a building  to  produce  an  effect  is  a 
very  nnsatisfactory  expenditure  of  means  and 


materlivl  and  labour.  There  may  be  oppor- 
lauicies,  however,  though  but  rare  in  these  days, 
for  employing  the  higher  forms  of  sculpture 
without  stint  upon  the  decoration  of  a great 
building.  One  such  opportunity  exists  wliich 
th?re  is  a special  suitability  in  calling  attention 
to  at  this  moment.  Whilst  the  question  of  art 
in  relation  to  public  buildings  is  being  debated 
I'cxb  week  at  the  Social  Science  Congress,  it  may 
perhaps  hardly  occur  to  most  of  those  who 
are  to  be  engaged  ia  carrying  on  the  discussion, 
that  the  building  in  which  they  will  meet  is  one 
of  those  which  moat  imperatively  demands 
and  offers  opportunity  for  the  application  of 
the  art  of  the  sculptor.  Although  St. 
George’s  Hall  at  Liverpool  has  for  a quarter 
of  a century  been  considered  by  Liverpool  people 
the  great  architectural  boast  of  the  town  ; though 
it  is  admitted  by  less  partial  critics  to  be  the 
finest  instance  of  the  application  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture to  a modern  building,  it  has  remained  all 
this  time  incomplete,  and  that  in  a most  im- 
portant point.  Its  exterior  is  almost  entirely 
deficient  in  the  sculptured  decoration  intended 
by  the  architect  as  the  source  of  life  and  expres- 
sion and  picturesque  effect  in  the  building. 
Most  of  those  immediately  interested  in  it  seem 
to  be  unaware  of  this.  They  do  not  know  that 
the  dark  spaces  between  the  square  columns  at 
either  end  of  the  principal  flank  are  intended 
as  the  background  to  throw  out  statues  in- 
tended to  be  set  on  the  blocking  placed  ready 
for  them  in  the  scrccn-wall  between  the 
columns.  They  are  not  aware  that  the  large 
square  slabs  or  projeoliiig  panels  of  rough- 
fioished  atone  beneath  these  oclonnades  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  building,  are  no  perma- 
nent part  of  the  design  as  contemplated  by  the 
architect ; that  these  dumb  stones  are  only 
waiting  for  the  band  of  the  sculptor  to  waken 
them  into  life  and  interest  ae  bas-reliefs.  St. 
George’s  Hall  boB  been  callel  cold  and  bare  in 
appearance;  it  may  well  be  so,  when  it  wants 
the  very  means  by  which  this  effect  was  to  be 
connteraoted  and  the  highest  touch  of  interest 
given  to  the  building.  A great  deal  has  been 
said  about  art  iu  Liverpool  lately ; an  art-gallery 
has  been  given  to  the  town,  pictures  are  being 
presented  for  it  (some  say  with  more  zeal  than 
judgment),  and  soon.*  Here,  however,  ia  lying 
ready  to  the  hand  of  the  art-patrons  of  Liver- 
pool one  of  the  finest  opportunities  possible  of 
encouraging  one  of  the  noblest  forms  of  art,  the 
use  of  sculpture  as  an  accessory  of  arohitectnre, 
simply  by  completing  the  building  which  has  all 
these  years  remained  unfinished  and  lacking  its 
true  and  crowning  graces.  There  is  opportunity 
here  for  liigh-clnss  figures,  on  an  heroic  scale, 
between  the  columns,  and  for  emulating  the  art 
of  Flaxmau  in  the  bas-reliefs  for  which  the  stone 
ia  waiting.  By  promoting  the  completion  of 
St.  George’s  Hall  in  this  manner  the  Corpora- 
tion would  be  doing  good  work  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  art  and  the  credit  of  their 
town.  Upon  some  of  the  other  subjects 
included  in  the  programme,  the  influence  of 
academies  and  the  influence  of  decorative  art 
upon  society,  we  may  have  something  to  say 
when  the  proceedings  are  pnblisbed.  In  the 
mean  time  wo  hope  the  Art  Section  will  not 
separate  without  something  being  done  or  spoken 
in  regard  to  the  oomplotion  (better  late  than 
never)  of  the  bnilding  in  which  they  will 
assemble;  and  may  point  out  that  if  any  Liver- 
pool  Mmeenas  desires  to  follow  some  of  the 
liberal  examples  that  have  been  set  in  the  town, 
and  to  immortalise  himself  by  giving  20,OOOJ.  or 
60  to  encourage  art,  be  could  find  no  better  and 
more  suitable  object  than  the  artistic  completion 
of  Elmes’a  great  building. 


THE  TOWN-HOUSE  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD, 

O.VF  of  the  delights  of  Continental  travel  to 
Englishwomen,  and  to  some  Englishmen,  is  the 
pleasure  experienced  in  reaching  home  again. 
The  Insular  wife  and  mother  has  enjoyed  in 
Paris  or  Vienna,  hotel-life,  ca/^-life,  garden-life, 
and  out-of-door  life,  of  every  description,  but  no 
home-life;  and  she  draws  the  rapid  inference 
that  “home,”  both  in  name  and  fact,  is  exclu- 
sively English.  Her  se]f-coDgratulation,-her 
delight  at  getting  back  to  “the  Sqnare 
chough  sometimes  chastened  by  the  conviction 


• One  or  two  of  the  most  recent  purchases  considered 
as  works  intended  to  occupy  a 

are  reallj  quite  deplorable.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  spend 
money  upon  srt : it  most  be  spent  on  the  right  objeoU, 
Otherwise  it  is  better  not  spent  at  alJ. 
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that  four  of  the  serpauts  must  leave  at  the  first 
opportuuiiy—has  soaiething  in  it  of  Phaiasaieal 
scorn  and  pity  for  the  social  Publicans  of  neigh- 
bourmg  cities,  and  another  tongue.  To  her,  the 
whole  coarse  of  life  in  Paris  seems  to  resemble 
that  probationary  term  of  existence  led  by  the 
British  bachelor,  from  the  time  of  leaving  his 
maternal  moorings  to  that  of  accepting  another 
^rm  of  feminine  bondage.  She  knows  that  her 
Bertie  and  Sydney,  who,  in  the  season,  stand 
daily  at  the  window  of  the  Sarcophagus  or  the 
Megatherium,  retire  at  night  into  two  small  bed. 
rooms  in  Jermyn-streetj  but  this  is  a temporary 
expedient  to  enable  them  to  learn  how  their 
betters  live — a short  and  disagreeable  prelude 
to  social  development,  when  Bertie  shall  have 
household  gods  and  a goddess,  and  Sydney,  io 
bis  ‘ castle,’'  be  enabled  to  lower  a portcullis 
against  all  ijitrudora.  To  tho  out-of-door  French 
life,  however— and  it  is  the  Insular  wife  and 
mother,  not  the  writer,  who  is  thinking— there 
18  no  apres ; no  portcullis,  but  a mere  private 
door  upon  a common  staircase!  Therefore  she 
la  glad  to  return  to  that  house  which  to  an 
Euglishmau  is  hie  castle — a glorious  adagewhicb, 
m the  French  language,  has  no  equivalent,  except 
the„proverb;  ‘-Lo  oharbonnier  est  maitre  chez 
lui  ; although,  to  those  who  know  both  sides 
of  the  question,  the  French  saying  is  a much 
more  expressive  interpretation  of  domestic 
liberty  and  right,  when  the  homes  of  all— not 
alone  those  of  the  few— are  taken  into  serious 
consideration. 

We  grant,  however,  that  even  to  the  stronger, 
although  not  aivyays  sterner,  sex  there  is  some- 
thing  ludicrous  iu  the  manner  in  which  ce  petit 
Jules  and  M.  de  Chacabac  will  sometimes  talk 
about  their  mode  of  housing,— much  in  advance 
nevertheless,  of  that  of  many  Englishmen  of 
the  same  types,  who  live  in  dingy,  expensive 
lodgings  lu  London.  Jules  has  a “chezlai” 
under  a chirauey.sfcack  in  the  Quartier- Latin, 
fu  ses  meuhles,"  near 

the  Madeleine;  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
these  young  gentlemen  to  “ranger”  themselves, 
the  latter’s  aspirations  will  probably  mount  to 
an  ' agjj^artcment  avec  balcon,”  on  the  third  or 
fourth  story  of  some  new  block  of  buildings 
which,  when  duly  garnished  with  furniture  and 
a wile,  he  will  call  his  “ interUur."  All  this 
seems  very  funny,— especially  to  call  a home  an 
mterior^but  the  fact  remains  that  both  Jules 
and  de  Cbaoab.io  will  continue  to  be  citizens  of 
a great  capital,  enjoy  its  pleasures,  live  in  the 
heart  of  town,  and  mix  in  the  concentrated  wit 
ol  their  country  to  the  end  of  their  days.  If  ever 
de  Chacabac  gets  rich  enough  to  pay  600h  or  8001 
per  annum  for  a first-fioor  “flat”  or  apparte. 
meyit,  he  will  probably  choose  one  of  tho  now 
houses  m.  the  Champa  . Elysoes  ; and  his 
douiestic  servants  will  then  be  one  cook,  one 
scullion,  one  valet  or  butler,  one  lady’s  maid, 
and,^  unless  under  extraordinary  and  unpie- 
meditated  circumstances,  one  nurse.  Monsieur 
and  madarue  will  breakfast,  lunob,  and  dine  at 
home,  with  almost  scrupulous  regularity;  and 
be  quite  as  p .rticular  about  closing  their  port- 
cullis as  the  most  bigoted  householder  in  this 
country.  Although,  for  a change  and  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  they  may  at  times  be  seen  on  chairs 
m the  Champa-Elysees,  or  even  outside  a ca/J 
ou  a summer’s  evening,  it  jg  no  more  the 
habitual  custom  for  French  ladies  and  gentle- 
men  to  do  either,  than  it  was  for  Louis  Philippe 
to  tmyerae  Paris  in  omnibuses,  in  one  of  which 
the  King  was  once  detected,  armed  only  with 
an  umbrella;  and  English  people,  who  imat^ine 
they  see  Parisian  householders  dining  at  “ Da- 
rands,  or  breakfasting  at  the  Cafe  Riche,  are 
as  much  deceived  as  the  foreigner,  who,  visiting 
a London  theatre  in  September,  thinks  to 
encounter  an  audience  of  Londoners : or  who 
peroeiviDg  the  inhabitants  of  a sabut  ban  semi-’ 
detached  villa  at  dinner  in  the  basement  story, 
writes  to  the  Fsyaj-o  information  that  all  English- 
men  Qme  underground. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  Parisian  rushed  from  one 
English  city  to  another,— from  one  centre  of  com- 
mercial  activity  to  another,  as  we  English  do 
abroad, -he  would  probably  pick  out,  altbouc^h  io 
an  equally  confused  and  incomplete  manner, 
Bome  of  the  blots  m the  household  arrangements 
of  this  country.  He  might  wonder  that,  where 
as  m the  heart  of  London,  several  families  arJ 
housed  under  one  roof,  some  method  of  separating 
them,  betterthan  that  whichexists.is  notdevised  • 
and  he  might  ask  whether  English  architects 
have  ever  been  inside  a French  maison.a. 
loyer?  Why,  also,  when  the  English  are 
successful  in  copying  theexteriors  of  Continental 
houses,  they  do  not  extend  their  researchea  to  ■ 
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the  insides  of  them,  and  reproduce  the  eco- 
nomical, the  comfortable,  the  easily  - served 
apparUment  of  Europe?  He  would  be  quite 
un.ible  to  nnder.»tand  the  logic  which  plans  a 
house,  for  the  accommodation  of  several  families, 
on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  a house  destined 
to  be  inhabited  by  only  one.  He  would  be  still 
more  astonished  to  learn  that,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  palpable  absurdity,  rest  defective  laws  and 
legalised  abuses ; and  that  the  anachronism  does 
not  result  from  any  absence  of  artistic  talent,  or 
even  of  scientific  and  technical  learning  on  the 
part  of  British  architects  and  engineers,  or  the 
apostles  of  Hvgeia. 

In  few,  if  any,  European  cities  are  houses  to 
be  found  similar  to  the  town  residences  of 
London.  Tcerein,  a certain  description  of  room 
is  proper  to  a certain  floor  ; and  a feeling  of  in- 
congruiby  is  experienced  in  being  ushered  up- 
stairs  to  dine,  or,  on  being  received  at  a formal 
visit,  in  any  room  on  a level  with  the  street.  To 
proceed  from  one  set  of  rooms  to  another,  it  is 
necessary  to  mount  or  descend  a number  of 
steps ; and,  in  some  even  expensive  neighbour- 
hoods,  a single  staircase  is  the  sole  means  of  com- 
rauniciitioiJ,  for  both  master  and  servant,  from 
one  part  of  the  house  to  another.  When  a family 
requires  additional  accommodation,  au  extra 
story  is  superposed.  But  the  average  town- 
house  may  be  said  to  consist  of  four  ttories, 
enclosed  by  a stratum  of  domestic  offices  at  the 
bottom,  and  another  of  servants’  bed.rooms  at 
the  top.  Insulation  from  damp  below  and  cold 
above  is  preserved  by  tl  e dependents,  who  live 
in  the  baeeinent  by  day  and  in  the  roof  by  night; 
and  upon  them  falls  the  real  inconvenience  of 
the  London  private  house.  To  their  employers, 
climbing  from  room  to  room  is  often  healthy 
exercise;  but  the  mojority  of  the  employed  are 
women,  with  whom  the  enforced  climbing  of 
several  stairs  always  aggravates,  and  sometimes 
produces,  diseate.  Tenants,  therefore,  of  tall, 
vertical  houses  are  obliged  so  to  arrange  their 
homes,  as  to  admit  of  posting  certain  servants, 
midway,  between  basement  and  roof.  Thus, 
some  female  servants  sehlom  descend  to  the 
kitehen,  and,  as  an  almost  invariable  rale,  men- 
servants  do  not  ascend  higher  than  the  drawing, 
room  floor.  These  — butler,  footman,  page- 
sleep  cm  a level  with  the  cellars.  Where  there 
is  a large  family,  and  consequently  a numerous 
staff  of  servants,  the  Euglieh  town. bouse  undeni- 
ably  secures  privacy;  and  it  encloses  the  domestic 
circle  more  effectually  than  does  the  residence 
peculiar  to  the  Continent. 

But  when,  on  the  contrary,  a family  is  not  in- 
creased by  a large  number  of  young  children, 
the^  Continental  house  off’ers  many  advantage?, 
besides  that  of  economy,  over  the  Euglish  one. 

It  is  worth  while  glancing  at  one  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  a Londoner  and  a Parisian,  of 
similar  tastes  and  social  position,  and  with 
an  equally  small  income,  obtain  house-room 
in  a crowded  capital.  They  both  wish  to 
frequent  the  parks  and  fashionable  thorough- 
fares, as  well  as  the  theatres,  clubs,  and , 
learned  societies.  To  both,  books,  newspapers, 
and  conversation  are  necessities  of  life.  Neither 
can  esteem  that  place  a home  in  which  are  ob- 
taiued  merely  “ bed  and  breakfast.”  Yet  neither 
can  afford  to  spend  on  rent  and  taxes  more  than 
60L  or  701.  per  annum.  In  Central  London,  at 
least  in  a tolerable  neighbourhood,  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  a house  for  that  sum  ; and  it  is  there- 
fore the  custom  to  take  a portion  of  one,  the 
remainder  of  which  may  be  occupied  by  a 
speculating  “landlord,”  or  by  other  lodgers. 
Sometimes  this  same  landlord  lives  in  the  front 
kitchen  by  day,  and  in  the  back  parlour  by  night. 
The  back  kitchen,  and  what  is  called  the  '■  upper 
part-of-the-house,”  are  let  together;  the  front 
parlour  and  tiie  seoond-floor  back  bedroom  are 
also  let  together ; and  a bachelor  or  so  may  have 
a bed-room  on  the  top  story.  The  dilTcrentoocu. 
pants  are  continually  meeting  each  other  on  the 
narrow  stairs  ; and  they  can  neither  shut  them- 
selves  in,nor8hut  out  their  fellow  lodgers.  They 
have,  however,  the  consolation  of  occupying  a 
house  which  externally  appears  to  be  a private  one 
— quite  as  mucha  cusUeas  any  other  inhabited  by 
a single  family.  If  there  exist  just  a siispioioD  that 
it  is  a lodging-house,  outsiders  arc  not  able  to  tell 
if  the  “householder”  be  tho  parties  ou  the  upper 
fioors  or  the  parties  on  the  lower  ones.  The 
Parisian  is  more  logical  and  methodical,  if  not 
more  fortunate.  In  the  centre  of  Paris  a com- 
plete house  fitfor  a family,  composed  of  buaband, 
wife,  two  children,  and  two  servants,  can  be 
obtained  in  a broad  street  and  even  ou  a 
boulevard.  Each  of  these  horizontal  bouses 
(appartejnenis)  consists  often  of  a kitchen  and 


its  offices,  with  iwo  vaulted  cellar?,  and  two 
servants  bedroom?  ; a drawing-room,  a cii.iu'^- 
room,  two  bedrooms,  and  a drtBsing-rooni  ; a'jd 
there  is  an^entrance-hall  or  antecbainber  t‘j  .‘acb. 
The  objeotiou  to  them  lies  iu  the  fact  that  in  the 
fashionable  quarters  of  Paris  privacy  and  coinfort 
at  alow  rentalcan  only  be  had  on  the  ui'per 
floors  of  a building.  Ytt  even  this  objection,  to 
use  a French  phrase,  is  more  apparent  than  real; 
for  the  Parisian,  who  ascends  twice  or  thrice  a 
day  to  his  horizontal  house,  has  less  climbing  to 
do  in  the  oonree  of  twenty-four  hours  than'lhe 
Londoner,  who,  iu  his  tuperposed  vertical  home, 
18  perpetually  running  up  or  down  staiis  on 
trivial  errands.  That,  however,  is  hardly  a 
pDint  worth  discussion;  the  fact  to  be  noted  is 
that,  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  small  families  are 
provided  with  private  residences  specially 
contrived  for  their  accommodation,  the  minimum 
rental  of  which  may  be  put  at  50f.  per  annum. 
In  the  heart  of  London,  small  entire  house?,  fit 
to  re-ide  in,  cost  annually,  with  taxes,  double  that 
amount.  Moreover,  Paris  buildings,  in  which 
these  small  horizontal  residences  are  to  be  found, 
possess  often  carved  stone  fronts  ; and  always,  in 
the  new  houses,  iron  and  concrete  floors,  with 
oak  joinery.  But  the  London  vertical  "castle, ” 
of  twice  the  rental,  is  built  of  plain  brick  walls, 
with  perhaps  a stucco  front ; always  with  rough 
wooden  floors,  naked  and  hollow  ; and  with  deal 
joinery. 

No  more  convincing  proof  of  the  vast  differ, 
ence,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  between 
housebuilding  in  England  and  Prance  can  be 
found,  than  in  the  fact  that  Parisian  architects 
and  others  are  enabled  to  publish  whole  bookfuls 
of  plans  and  elevations  of  ordinary  j<iatsons-d- 
loyer,  erected  in  Paris,  and  the  chief  depart, 
mental  cities.  These  are  not  only  instructive,  as 
examples  of  distribution,  but,  also,  as  studies  of 
ornament  and  other  details.  We  ourselves  aie 
enabled,  from  time  to  time,  to  publish  views  and 
plans  of  ptivate  houses  and  shops  erected  in 
Loudon,  but  the  occasions  for  so  doing  are  «x. 
extremely'  rare;  and  no  publisher  would  be 
tuicidal  enough  to  commit  to  print, — as  is  dene  In 
Paris  with  whole  streets  of  new  houses, — similar 
buildings  iu  London.  It  is  notniious  that  M. 
Cesar  Daly  s “ L’Architecture  Privee”  has  be. 
oime,  or  is  fast  becoming,  a standard  work  of 
reference,  from  which  tho  house-ffonts  of  other 
Continental  cities  are  deliberately  copied;  and 
upon  which,  we  suspect,  the  future  facades,  at 
least,  of  Northumberland-avenue  will  largely 
depend  for  inspiration. 

The  advantage  of  the  London  town-house,— 
belonging  to  the  vertical  system  of  house  acci  m- 
modatioD,— which  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
enteiiug  it  immediately  from  the  street,  is 

counterbalanced  iu  the  horizontal  system, 

whereby  several  houses  are  superposed, — by  the 
addition  of  a carriage  entrance,  under  which  the 
tenants  can  reach  the  grand  staircase  without 
risk  of  expoEorj  to  rain  or  incloment  weather. 

In  Paris,  a block  of  four  or  five  horizontal  houses 
is  always  possessed  of  a porte-cochere  ; so 
that  a lady,  attired  for  ball  or  concert,  can  quit 
and  re-enier  her  own  house  with  the  greatest 
impunity,  even  in  a thundcrjtorm.  Nor  is  the 
apparent  disadvantage, — that  which  is  most 
likely  to  strike  an  Englishman,— of  having 
neighbours  above  and  below  greater  than  is 
experienced  iu  semi-detached  villas  and  suburban 
terraces  in  this  country  j for  the  Paris  houses 
have  party. floors  as  well  as  pariy-walls ; and  w 
leave  it  to  those  who  have  lived  in  both  capitals 
to  say  whether  the  latter  iu  London  are  a more 
effectual  barrier  against  contiguous  noise  than 
are  the  former  in  Paris. 

AU  the  houses  in  Vienna,  with  the  exception  of 
the  private  mansions  of  tho  nobility  and  the 
wealthy  classes,  are  erected  upon  the  horizontal 
system, — that  is,  in  moro  vulgar  pailance,  they 
are  heuaes-in-flata.  These  towu-dwellings  vary 
from  one  or  two  rooms  and  a kitchen  to  ten, 
fifteen,  aud  twenty  rooms.  The  rents  vary 
according  to  floor,  size  of  rooms,  elegance  of 
finish,  aud  neighbourhood.  Away  from  the 
centre  of  tho  town,  a bachelor  correspondent,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  this  informa, 
tion, — occupies  a dwelling — on  the  third  floor — 
of  two  rooms  and  a kitchen,  for  which  he  pays 
2 ll.  per  annum.  The  ground-story  of  each  house  is 
almost  always  devoted,  as  in  Paris,  to  commerce ; 
and  iu  St.  Stephen’s-squore,  the  beat  part  of 
Vienna,  a large  and  well-known  ca/J  is  rented  at 
-i.-iOOi.  per  annum.  Some  of  the  Viennese 
buildings  have  two  horizontal  houses  on  a flot.T, 
and  they  are  consequently  reached  from  one 
common  landing;  and  lately,  some  of  the  large 
dwellings  of  fifteen  aud  twenty  rooms,  being 
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fonnd  too  extensive,  have  been  sab-divlded. 
Those,  however,  of  from  two  to  five  rooms  each, 
with  the  necessary  domestic  offices  attached,  are 
in  constant  request;  and  they  steadily  maintain 
a comparatively  high  rent.  Those  in  localities 
not  central,  may  be  valaed  annually  at  about 
13i.  per  room  (exclusive  of  servants’  rooms  and 
offices).  In  central  situations,  and  on  a first 
floor,  the  average  is  about  361.  per  room;  and,  at 
the  street  level,  a shop  is  generally  paid  for 
according  to  number  and  size  of  windows, — in 
some  parts,  a window  being  worth  1751.  annually. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  only  the  wealthier  classes 
live  in  what,  in  England,  are  called  private 
houses.  The  horizontal  honse  prevails ; and 
family  dwellings  vary  in  size  and  convenience 
from  three  rooms  to  thirty  and  even  forty  rooms, 
the  annual  rents  of  which  may  be  estimated  at 
from  300  Rbs.  to  as  much  as  15,000  libs,  per 
annum. 

In  Switzerland,  among  a mixed  race,  numeri- 
cally  small,  there  seems  to  be  a thorough  appre- 
ciation of  the  mode  of  life  aud  bousing,  neces- 
sary  to  those  centres  in  which  men  congregate 
for  business  or  even  pleasure ; and  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  few  nations  are  more  domesticated 
than  the  Swiss.  Generally  their  town-houses 
are  arranged  in  stories,  each  containing  a family 
dwelling  having  all  its  rooms  on  the  same  level. 

A middle-class  horizontal  house,  in  Geneva,  is 
composed  of  a drawing  and  a dining  room,  two 
or  three  bedrooms,  and  a kitchen  aud  its  offices. 
Others  of  a largerdescription  possess,  in  addition, 
a library  and  a small  drawing-room,  with  often 
extra  bedrooms  ; but  the  kitchen  is  always  on  the 
same  level  (though  at  the  back)  as  the  rest  of  the 
dwelling.  Thera  are  also  houses,  which  contain 
two  dwellings  of  several  rooms  on  each  story ; 
and  also,  in  some  larger  houses,  there  is  a 
servants’  staircase,  as  in  Paris,  bub  this  is  rare. 
A great  many  well-to-do  and  even  wealthy 
Swiss,  who  have  country  houses,  content  them- 
selves with  small  town-dwellings,  which,  in 
summer,  and  at  other  times,  they  leave  in  charge 
of  the  house-porter. 

The  ordinary  British  notion  of  horizontal 
houses,  erected  upon  the  model  of  the  Parisian 
maison-^-loyer,  is  generally  connected  with  the 
old-fashioned  form  of  “flat,”  to  be  seen  in  Edin. 
burgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  Bat  although, 
of  late  years,  the  Scotch  dwellings  have  been 
vastly  improved  in  internal  distribution,  they 
cannot  yet  be  compared  to  the  new  houses  of 
the  Second  Empire,  and  the  numerous  copies  of 
them  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  Scotch 
“flat”  is  still  extremely  defective  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view;  and  were  it  not  that  Edinburgh 
is  happily  situated  on  a spot  where,  at  times,  a 
piercing  wind  penetrates  into  the  most  confined 
courts  and  areas,  — sweeping  lofty  and  impossible 
ventilating  shafts,  — the  result  of  unsoientific 
planning  might  effectually  exhibit  itself  in  the 
Registrar-General’s  returns.  In  no  other  city, 
however,  has  the  horizontal  system  of  house 
accommodation  been  so  fully  developed,  among 
all  classes  of  people,  and  from  a remote  period, 
as  in  Edinburgh.  As  far  back  as  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  houses  in  the  Old 
Town  were  planned  and  built  in  “ flats  and  on 
their  fronts,  at  the  level  of  particular  stories, 
were  carved  shields  of  arms,  indicating  the 
position  in  society  of  some  of  the  occupants. 
We  believe  it  is  now  beyond  dispute  that,  in 
parts  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  were  immense  blocks  of  building, 
some  as  mnoh  as  thirteen  stories  high,  each  one 
containing  a large  horizontal  house. 

Bub  in  the  largest  and  richest  city  in  the 
world — in  London, — although  the  vast  majority 
of  the  houses,  within  a certain  distance  N., 
N.W.,  and  S.  of  Temple  Bar,  are  occupied  in 
floors,  and  by  several  groups  of  people,  none  are 
built  in  “flats,”  or  in  blocks  of  self-contained 
dwellings, — except,  of  course,  thosealmost-public 
buildings  which  have  been  raised  by  the  exertions 
of  commercial  companies  aud  private  charity. 
In  saying  that  the  economical  town-house  of  the 
Continent — of  Paris,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Berlin,  of  the  chief  Italian  cities,  of  Geneva  and 
the  French  parts  of  Switzerland,  of  Brussels, 
and  of  some  of  the  northern  seaport  towns,  of 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux, — is  unknown 
in  London,  we  are  not  Quixotically  urging  the 
alteration  of  houses  snob  as  now  exist  in 
Grosvenor  sqaare  or  Groavenor- place,  in  Bed. 
ford,  Portman,  and  othersqnares,  or  in  Portland, 
place;  and  we  do  not  advise  the  noble  and 
wealthy  in  this  country  to  seek  horizontal  houses 
of  twenty -five  rooms,  in  preference  to  their 
present  lofty,  vertical  residences.  Our  object  is 
to  point  out  that  the  Continental  architect  has  ^ 


solved  the  problem  of  housing  numerous  families 
and  groups  under  one  roof,  in  a popular  and 
an  economical  fashion ; and  that  although  his 
work  may  be  still  blemished  with  many  sanitary 
defects,  it  is  infinitely  better, — more  scientific 
and  artistic, — than  anything  of  the  kind  to  be 
found  among  those  worn-out  houses,  which  con- 
tain  the  e.xtemporised  homes  of  thousands  of 
Londoners,  many  of  whom,  although  scandalously 
lodged,  are  neither  poor,  iU-educated,  nor  ill. 
bred. 

The  Continental  or  horizontal  system  of  house 
accommodation  enables  a larger  nnmber  of 
persons  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  a good 
site — in  lieaP-hy  separate  tenements,  complete 
and  specially  contrived, — than  does  the  vertical 
system,  whereby  an  old  family  dwelling-house  is 
divided  and  subdivided  into  several  lodgings  ; and 
the  vertical  system,  although  admirably  adapted 
for  small  towns  and  the  circumference  of  large 
ones,  is, — and  this  is  surely  indisputable, — an 
extravagant  method  of  covering  valuable  land  in 
the  centre  of  a colossal  metropolis.  At  present, 
the  ground-rent  of  a site  in  London  coats  no  more 
for  the  erection  of  a six-story  building  than  for 
one  of  two  stories.  By  adopting  the  Continental 
principle  of  plan,  two  strong  houses  could  be 
made  to  stand  upon  a plot  of  ground,  where  a 
single  weak  one  stood  before ; or,  at  least,  it  may 
be  considered  certain  that  the  land  covered  by 
three  vertical  houses,  in  each  of  which  two 
families  extemporise  homes,  would  suffice  to  hold 
six  “flat”  residences  or  horizoutal  houses,  dis- 
tinct and  self-contained;  and  these,  with  the 
profitable  addition  of  shops  or  offices  on  the 
ground  floor.  Such  a re-arrangement  of  tene- 
ments  in  Central  London  would  provide  homes 
for  an  immense  number  of  families, — some  of 
them,  we  repeat,  comparatively  well-to-do  in  the 
world, — who,  at  present,  are  obliged  to  rent  only 
portkns  of  houses. 

Opportunities  for  improving  the  dwellings  of 
Central  London  are  now  and  then  offered  to 
speculators.  The  recent  Act  of  Parliament  is 
likely  to  afford  many  not  only  to  workmen,  but 
to  higher  grades  of  the  community.  The  few 
new  streets,  which  have  been  lately  pi^ened,  are, 
if  not  broad,  at  least  broader  than  those  they 
supersede;  and  the  bnilding-laod,  through  whiob 
they  pa  s,  is  necessarily  increased  in  value.  In 
Paris,  broad  streets  imply  tall  houses  ;for,  there, 
the  Legislature  regulates  the  height  of  buildings, 
lining  tbe  highways,  by  the  width  of  the  street ; 
and,  here,  by  some  unwritten  law,  houses  erected 
in  a new  thoroughfare  are  tall  and  consequently 
composed  of  several  floors.  The  improvements, 
as  fur  as  they  have  gone,  iu  the  centre  of 
London,  a'e  simply  again  to  commerce;  but 
since  a shop  must  be  at  the  street  level,  and 
only  two  fl  ’ors  over  it  can  be  let  for  business 
purposes — siuce  the  lessees  of  both  the  shop 
and  the  offices  will  reside  out  of  town — there 
remain,  iu  these  tall  houses,  upper  floors  in 
which  small,  well-to-do  families  might  find 
residences.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  arrange  a 
building  so  that  the  portions  devoted  to  com- 
merce  shall  be  distinct  from  those  devoted  to 
private  dwellings ; and  the  latter  can  be  made 
equally  distinct  from  each  other.  That  people 
will  not  inhabit  the  tops  of  high  bouses,  aud 
that  they  will  not  climb  np  several  flights  of 
steps,  are  both  mere  assertions  ; for  a great  part 
of  an  Eoglishwomau's  daily  life  is  spent  upon 
the  stairs.  All  over  Europe,  and  in  parts  cf 
America,  families  do  live  comfortably  at  the 
tops  of  big  buildings;  and,  since  “elevators" 
have  been  snccessfolly  introduced,  the  upper 
floors  are  often  preferred.  Iu  Paris  the  favourite 
story  is  the  seconde  and,  after  that,  the  cinquieme. 
If  the  question  were  put  practically,  on  a good 
site  in  Central  Londcn,  to  small  families 
of  education  and  position,  a horizontal  resi- 
dence on  an  upper  floor — and  the  ease  of  a lift — 
would  be  often  preferred  to  a vertical  one  in  a 
park  of  semi-detached  villas  at  Clapham,  or  a 
terrace  in  Westbourne  Park — and  the  confusion 
of  an  underground  railway. 

Bat  a residence  on  a floor,  however  complete 
and  private,  is  not  regarded  by  a “thorough” 
Englishman,  whose  house  is  his  “ castle,"  in  any 
other  light  than  “ lodgings," — a temporary  home, 
which  he  would  quit  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  Insular  conception  of  house  and  home  implies 
a bit  of  one’s  own  land,  so  to  speak,  beneath,  and 
a bit  of  cne’s  own  sky  above.  A domestic  fortress 
may  have  closely  contiguons  neighbours  on  three 
of  its  four  sides  ; but  immediately  under  it  must 
be  earth,  and  immediately  over  it  air  ; for  on  no 
other  condition  can  Englishmen  believe  that 
they  are  residing  in  a private  house.  Yet,  nnless 
some  compromise  be  accepted  by  those  who  live 


in  the  heart  of  town  aud  in  private  houses,  the 
present  difficulty  of  obtaining  such  accommoda- 
tion must  culminate  io  the  impossibility  of  so 
doing.  The  constant  diminution  in  the  area  of 
the  exclusively  residential  portions  of  central 
London  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  and 
explained  in  our  columns.  Not  the  faintest  sign 
points  to  a chance  of  Soho,  or  St.  Giles,  or 
similarly  fallen  neighbourhoods,  regaining  the 
positions  they  held,  at  no  remote  period,  as 
quarters  of  the  town  eligible  for  residence.  The 
squalor  which  now  reigns  in  their  streets  of 
vertical  houses, — once  private  residences, — is 
unknown  among  the  blocks  of  horizontal  honses 
iu  the  heart  of  the  French  capital.  Within  a 
radius  of  two  miles  from  the  Madeleine,  there  is 
no  vitiated  thoroughfare  comparable  to  Drury- 
lane  or  Bedfordbury;  no  tortuous  passages  such 
as  permeate  the  vicinity  of  Holboru  and  the 
Strand.  We  do  not  deny  that,  in  Paris,  im- 
provement has  tended  a little  severely  to  make 
the  poorer  classes  give  place  to  their  more 
prosperous  brethren  ; but,  in  London,  time,  not 
improvement,  gradually  drives  the  rich  to  the 
outskirts,  and  leaves  the  poor  in  possession  of 
the  town. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  logical  that  the  most 
dangerous  opponents,  in  England,  to  the  appli- 
cation to  Central  London  of  the  Coutinental 
system  of  house-building,  should  be  found  among 
the  classes  of  people  who  receive  the  most  benefit 
from  it  abroad.  Of  its  worst  antagonists,  often 
the  speaker  at  a public  meeting,  and  the  critics 
who  favourably  review  bis  utterances,  have  never 
set  foot  in  a Paris  dwelling-house.  Although  the 
objections  to  a horizontal  house  are  nndoubtedly 
numerous,  those  which,  in  particular,  seize  the 
Insular  mind  are  not  more  weighty  than  the 
arguments  used  to  extol  the  vertical  one.  It  ia 
not  the  contiguity  of  neighbours, — for  Londoners 
have  sufficient  experience  of  that  through  party- 
walls,  to  which  imperfect  clauses  of  a moribund 
Building  Aot  have  inured  them, — but  the  fancied 
evils  of  a public  staircase  and  the  imaginary 
danger  of  a lift,  which  are  the  real  obstacles  to 
the  popularisation,  in  this  country,  of  the  hori- 
zontal house.  These,  English  human  n.itnre, — 
£0  different  from  all  other  human  nature  ! — can 
never  overcome;  but,  at  least,  some  errors  oon- 
cerniog  both  can  be  refuted,  even  if  the 
prejudices  against  them  remain  irresistible.  A 
public  staircase  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception^ 
on  the  Cootinent.  In  Paris,  much  less  incon- 
venience is  felt  by  tenants  who  use  the  same 
staircase  than  the  “ thorongh  ” Englishman  sup- 
poses. The  open  sea,  as  sailors  know,  is  just 
where  ships  rarely  meet;  and  either  from  the 
smallness  of  French  families,  or  hazard,  or 
diversity  of  habit,  the  score  of  dwellers,  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  in  a Paris  building,  rarely 
encounter  each  other  on  the  staircase.  The 
servants  never  jostle  their  masters  upon  it, 
for  they  have  their  own  stairs  ; and  often  in 
each  house  their  own  corridor.  It  is  forgotten 
by  the  Insular  wife  and  mother,  habituated  te 
the  vertical  system,  that,  in  a horizontal  house, 
there  is  no  need  to  go  to  different  rooms  either 
up  or  down  stairs,  w’hich  is  the  passage  simply 
of  ascent  from,  or  descent  to,  the  street  pave- 
ment. All  sorts  of  iuiquities,  it  is  said,  might 
be  perpetrated  upon  these  stairs ! At  every 
turn  of  them  the  peer,  who  resides  on  a 
first-floor,  rubs  shoulders  against  the  labourer, 
who  has  a room  in  the  roof, — a strange  fallacy 
which  cannot  be  too  positively  contradicted.  The 
iubabitants  of  a block  of  houses  iu  Paris  move 
in  pretty  nearly  the  same  stratum  of  society, 
and,  as  in  London,  their  social  position  is  gene- 
rally relative  to  the  neighbourhood  iu  which 
they  reside.  But  stairs,  leading  to  hoffzontal 
houses  on  the  upper  stories  of  big  buildings  in 
central  London,  would  be  rarely  used,  because 
the  advantage  of  a lift,  in  two  or  even  three 
compartments,  wonld  soon  be  appreciated.  In 
America,  travellers,  at  least,  seldom  nee  any  other 
mode  of  ascent  than  the  common  elevator.  Of 
the  objections  urged  to  it  here, — and,  indeed,  to 
the  horizontal  house, — one  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  which  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  the 
“ flying  coach,”  regarded  200  years  ago  as  a fatal 
innovation.  Passengers,  it  was  said,  would  be 
grievously  annoyed  by  invalids  and  crying 
children.  The  horse  was  preferable  as  a means 
of  transit,  becaase  on  that  quadruped's  back  a 
man  was,  so  to  speak,  on  his  own  ground,  with 
bis  own  sky  above  him.  Nevertheless,  potent  as 
this  argument  was,  the  “stage  ” has  long  given 
place  to  the  “rail”;  and  here  and  there,  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  elevator,  which  carries 
one,  has  already  superseded  stairs,  which  one  is 
obliged  to  climb. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


"HISTORICAL  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
STUDIES." 

The  ueefulneas  and  saggestiveness  of  this 
book,*  which  in  some  lights,  and  to  certain 
classes  of  readers,  ought  to  be  considerable,  are 
due  mainly  to  the  view  which  it  presents  of  the 
connexion  between  architectural  monuments  and 
history.  Its  author  is  one  of  the  very  few  men 
of  wide  scholarship  and  literary  ability  who  have 
given  some  aerious  attention  to  architecture  both 
in  regard  to  its  intrinsic  interest  and  its  con- 
nexion with  and  illustration  of  the  history  of 
cities  and  nations,  and  have  studied  to  under- 
stand  its  principles  correctly  and  describe  it 
accurately.  In  some  respects  we  are  disposed 
to  say  that  Mr.  Freeman  stands  alone  among 
scholars  and  historians  of  the  day,  in  England  at 
least,  in  his  architectural  appreciations.  It  is 
positively  refreshing,  for  instance,  to  find  a 
writer,  neither  an  architect  nor  a professed  art- 
critic,  estimating  so  correctly  and  contemptn- 
ously  as  he  does  the  rubbish  which  every  visitor 
to  Rome  thinks  himself  bound  to  write  and  talk 
about  St.  Peter’s  and  the  perfection  of  its  “ pro- 
portions.”  ‘‘  In  the  tourist  mind,”  as  he  observes, 
“ it  is  received  as  a kind  of  moral  duty  to  look 
on  the  Vatican  Basilica  as  the  noblest  oburch  in 
the  world.  We  saw  a small  book  of  travels  the 
other  day  in  which  the  writer,  after  going 
through  several  cities  of  Italy,  is  on  the  point  of 
declaring  St.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  to  be  the  finest 
thing  he  had  seen  on  bis  journey.  But  he  checks 
himself,  and  puts  in  a proviso  that,  of  course  he 
only  means  after  St.  Peter’s.  This  is  not  a bad 
case  of  a man’s  natural  sense  revolting  against 
the  dogmas  of  his  guide  or  his  guidebook.”  The 
average  tourist’s  notions  on  the  subject  are 
probably  much  what  are  indioated  in  the  letter 
of  the  young  lady  in  Clongh’s  poem : — 

” Here  we  are,  dearest  Louiae,  with  the  seren-and-twentv 

boiea ! ^ 

Here  we  are  all  at  Rom**,  aud  delishted,  of  courae  with 

Sf.  Peter's.”  &c. 

We  recommend  to  al!  the  class  of  “ tourists,”  before 
they  go  into  their  next  raptures  about  St.  Peter’s, 
just  to  read  Mr.  Freeman’s  criticism  on  it  and 
them  (pp.  19S-200),  and  they  will,  perhaps,  be 
enlightened.  The  absurclify  of  the  “ proportions” 
idea  about  St.  Peter’s  has  been  commented  on 
frequently  inour  columns,  and  by  oneor  two  known 
professional  writers  on  architecture  ; but  this  is 
really  the  first  time  we  remember  to  have  seen 
the  point  properly  dealt  with  in  a non-profes- 
sional  book ; and  for  that,  ac  least,  we  may 
thank  the  author. 

If  the  “sketches”  in  general  are  not  likely  to 
be  of  much  use  to  the  average  tourist,  it  is 
because  they  would  make  far  too  large  demands 
on  his  historical  knowledge  and  sympathies.  To 
persons  of  good  general  education  going  over 
the  same  ground,  who  have  not  as  yet  given  any 
particular  thought  to  the  significance  of  archi- 
tectural monuments  except  as  mere  adjuncts  to 
the  picturesque,  or  as  “ fine  buildings,”  this 
hook  contains  inuch  that  would  be  very  sug^ 
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architecture;  and  it  is  this  combination  which 
gives  the  specialty  to  his  book.  He  has 
nearly  always  a broad  generalisation  to  give 
as  to  the  associations  and  connexions,  political 
and  architectural,  of  the  cities  he  takes  ua  to. 
He  sees  Ravenna  as  the  city  which,  above  all 
others,  “ keeps  up  the  memory  of  the  days  which 
were  alike  Roman,  Christian,  and  Imperial.” 
Geinhansen  reminds  him  that  “to  the  true 
student  of  universal  history  Rome  is  every- 
where.” At  Pisa  we  are  reminded  of  the  change 
in  her  position  by  the  receding  of  the  coast-line, 
while  it  is  suggested  that  asunder  new  modes  of 
communication  new  cities  arise,  so  also  old  ones 
which  have  sunk  may  rise  again,  and  Pisa  may 
look  to  become,  under  the  railway  system,  a 
great  centre  of  communication  by  land,  as  she 
was  formerly  a great  maritime  town.  The  date 


them  their  place  in  the  history  of  art.  The 
temples  of  Pmstum  are  great  and  noble  from 
any  point  of  view.  But  they  become  greater 
and  nobler  as  we  run  over  the  sucoeaeive  steps 
in  the  long  series  by  which  their  massive  columns 
and  entablatures  grew  into  the  tall  clusters  and 
soaring  arches  of  Westminster  and  Amiens.”  A 
point  touched  upon  in  reference  to  the  ancient 
theatre  at  Verona  has  a bearing  on  the  questions 
of  restoration,  so  much  debated  at  present.  The 
author  remarks  (p.  31)  on  the  completeness  of 
the  internal  ranges  of  seats,  and  the  new  look  of 
some  of  them,  as  contrasting  disagreeably  with 
the  ancient  and  dilapidated  ranges  of  arches. 

“ But  when  we  find  that  the  practice  of  keeping 
them  in  repair  has  gone  on  unbroken  through  all 
ages  down  to  our  own,  the  custom  itself  becomes 
a part  of  the  history  of  the  building,  a part  as 


nf  P • ^ xaedate  a part  of  the  history  of  the  building,  a part  as 

.>3  discussed;  but  to  a ' well  worth  preserving  as  any  otherfand  which 
5!™  “toreat  la  not  m the  helps  in  a forcible  way  to  keep  up  the  feeling  of 


— uiio  iULBiBsi/  IS  not  in  cne 

precise  year  of  its  foundation,  “but  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  contemporary  with  Durham.”  The 
broad  space  in  which  the  great  group  of  the 
aicbitectural  monuments  of  Pisa  stands  is  con- 
trasted with  the  precincts  of  our  English 
cathedrals.  “Though  there  is  at  Pisa  a distinct 
ecclesiastical’quarter,  its  feeling  is  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  that  of  an  English  cathedral-close. 
In  England  the  close  is  commonly  something 
cut  off  from  the  city;  in  some  cases  the  city 
itself  18  something  which  has  grown  np  outside 
the  close.  At  Pisa,  thongh  we  are  in  an  eccle- 
siastical quarter  of  the  city,  we  still  feel  that  we 
are  within  the  city,  that  the  great  church  and 
its  satellites  were  the  work  and  possession  of 
its  citizens,  and  not  the  separate  domain  of  an 
ecclesiastical  prince”:  and  nothing  could  be 
more  significant  than  such  a distinction.  In 
this  kind  of  way  the  author  constantly  flashes 
for  a moment  a new  light  npon  the  relations  of 
buildings  to  their  builders  and  to  each  other, 
which  makes  his  pages  very  suggestive.  Byway 
of  a more  connected  specimen  of  his  style,  and 
also  as  illustrating  the  kind  of  view  of  his 
subject  which  has  evidently  suggested  his 
studies,  we  may  quote  the  following  remarks  on 
the  advantages  of  renewed  and  comparative 
study  of  famous  sites,  from  the  chapter  on 
“ Aachen  revisited”  ; — 

“ Sometimes,  again,  a visit  to  one  place  makes  it  almost 
a dutj  to  make  a second  visit  (o  aaotlier  place.  Two  or 
more  places  are  often  so  closely  connected,  that  the 
history  of  the  one  m imperfect  without  the  history  of  the 
otOer.  the  cooneiion  may  be  of  various  kinds  The 
same  great  names  may  be  common  to  both-  the  events 
which  happened  at  one  may  have  had  a direct  influence 
on  the  events  which  happened  at  another;  the  two  places 
may  actually  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  sisters 
or  of  child  to  parent.  Or,  again,  the  connexion,  thoueh 
not  so  direct  aa  this,  maybe  none  the  less  true  and  in- 
structive. The  two  placea  may  hold  the  rame  position  iu 
the  history  of  their  respective  countries,  or  of  the  times 
when  they  were  severally  most  laraou*;  the  comparis>)n 
may  be  instraetive,  through  the  likeness  or  unlikeiiess  of 
the  two  physical  sUea,  or  of  the  buildings  which  have  been 
raised  upon  them.  In  all  these  ways,  whether  by  likeness 
or  unlikeness,  by  direct  cause  and  etf'ect.  or  by  mereanaloev 
one  place  illustrates  another,  and  the  traveller  is  constantly 
led  to  form  the  fruitless  wish  that  he  could  suddenly  spirit 
bimsell  from  one  spot  to  another  far  distant,  The  archi 
if_he  could  pi 


DOCK  contains  much  that  would  be  very  sug- ; Sectoral  inquirer  would  be  well  pleased  if  he  could  place 
gestive,  and  would  open  the  minds  of  some  of  ' side  b>  side.  He  would  bUtiil 

its  readers  to  an  interest  iu  Italian  cities  beyond  orth^«  ,’LV  8“'^denly  from  the  banks 

. ' oi  tne  >1  oar  to  the  banks  of  the  Arno  and  spa  fho 

what  they  have  previously  experienced.  And  < of  Xortbern  and  Southern  Romanesque,  DurhaS  ind 
whilst  such  readers  would  learn  from  it  more  of  i sueeesnve  hours.  And  he  would  be  well  please.!, 

the  architectural  interest  of  the  nlaces  thev  nasa  ■ ° ^ such  a l topmn  ramble,  if  be  could  stop  on  the 

through  than  they  before  kee.!  fflrbe  S i 

that  Mr.  i)  reeman  s pages  might,  from  an  oppo-  I rainster  at  Mainz,  with  the  buildings  on  t 

site  nnint,  of  wiowy  bo  nf  oorv,o  .,..1.-.-  . i s'oe  ot  it,  which  have  so  much  in  OTmmnn  toOI,  if 


......  .. . o jjogcD  ujigui,,  iroiu  an  oppo- 
site point  of  view,  be  of  some  valne  to  travelling 
architects  in  leading  them  to  think  more  of  the 
historical  side  of  architectnre,  and  of  the  his- 
torical interest  and  association  and  meaning  of 
some  famous  buildings  and  cities.  Of  course 
there  are  those  in  the  profession  who  require 
no  assistance  in  estimating  the  value  of  this 
side  of  architectural  study  ; but  we  must 
■confess  that  in  some  records  of  architectural 
tours,  written  by  architeots  of  no  little  ability 
and  eminence,  this  broad  intellectual  view  of 
the  subject  is  just  what  we  seem  to  miss. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  learned  by  the  architect 
upon  architecture,  pur  et  si/jipJe,  in  Mr.  Free- 
man’s  pages;  indeed,  in  regard  to  architectural 
-detail  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  his  know, 
ledge  is  rather  general  than  special,  nor  does  he 
appear  to  be  so  familiar  with  the  constructive 
basis  of  architecture  as  it  is  necessary  for  any 
-one  to  be  who  is  really  intending  to  give  de- 
finite instruction  in  regard  to  the  art  of  building. 
But  then  this,  as  we  have  implied,  is  scarcely 
the  object  of  the  book.  Mr.  Freeman  goes  over 
the  historic  cities  of  Italy  with  the  eyes  at 
once  of  a student  of  history  and  a lover  of 
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yet  so  much  that  is  unlike.  Here  the  connexion  i 
one  of  analogy  and  contrast.  But  when  we  stand  m o,. 
Mark  s,  we  leel  that  the  analogy  is  imperfect,  because  we 
cannot  see  at  (he  same  glance  its  parent  church  at  Con- 
stantinople, snd  Its  daughter  church  at  Pdrigueui.  In  all 
these  ways  one  spot  illustrates  another;  and  ss  even  in 
the  days  of  electric  telegraphs,  the  laws  of  lime  and  space 
cannot  be  wholly  got  rid  of,  the  best  thing  is  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  two  places  thus  con- 
nected  with  a mind  still  full  of  the  memories  of  the 
other. 

_ This  is  the  spirit  in  whioh  to  read  architectural 
history,  no  doubt,  and  to  make  it  seem  a real  and 
living  part  of  the  great  course  of  human  affairs. 
And  the  author  carries  his  principle  into  prac- 
tice, as  indeed  we  have  already  indicated. 
Among  some  other  seggestive  comparisons  we 
may  mention  that  in  which  the  likeness  between 
the  early  towers  of  oar  own  country  and  the 
Italian  campaniles  is  touched  upon  (p.  10),  and 
they  are  characterised  as  differing,  “not  aa 
members  of  two  different  classes,  but  only  as 
highly.finiebed  examples  of  one  class  differ  from 
ruder  examples  of  the  same”;  and  the  closing 
paragraph^  of  the  very  interesting  chapter  on 
“ Greece  in  Italy,”  in  which  it  is  observed, 
ipc'aking  of  the  remains  at  Pmstum,  that  “the 
• Hiatorical  and  Architectural  Studies,  chiefly  Italim  i reverence  which  they  awaken  in 

By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D,,  &c.  Macmillan  < of  mere  classical  purist  is  cold  beside 

^ * ttat  which  they  kindle  in  the  mind  which  can  give 


unbroken  connexion  with  the  past.” 

We  are  glad  to  give  all  recognition  to  the  high 
standard  of  literary  power,  historical  knowledge, 
and  (to  a great  extent)  of  architectural  criticism 
which  Mr.  Freeman’s  pages  exhibit.  A book  of 
this  stamp,  if  it  becomes  popular,  cannot  but 
advance  the  interest  in  and  comprehension  of 
architecture  among  general  readers.  We  regret 
to  have  to  point  oat  the  serious  drawback  to  the 
book  in  the  nature  of  the  illustrations  supplied. 
These  are  photographs  from  the  author’s  own 
sketches,  made  in  pen  and  ink  on  the  spot  (we 
presume).  From  a remark  in  his  preface,  that 
he  fears  “ the  result  of  the  process  has  been  to 
exaggerate  the  necessary  defects  of  the  rough 
sketches,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  off  some- 
thing  from  their  life  aud  force,”  it  appears  that 
he  is  not  without  misgivings  in  regard  to  this 
part  of  the  work.  It  is  our  duty  to  tell  Mr. 
Freeman  that  the  illustrations  are  a great  deal 
worse  than  he  seems  to  be  aware  of;  so  much  so 
as  to  be  a positive  annoyance  to  any  one  with  an 
eye  for  drawing,  and  likely  to  have  a very  bad 
effect  (if  any)  on  those  who  have  not.  We  have 
no  particular  objection  to  mere  roughness  of 
sketches  which  are  made  on  the  spot,  if  it  be 
roughness  of  the  right  sort;  each  sketches  are 
often  very  piquant  and  vivid  records  of  the 
impression  made  by  the  building  upon  the 
spectator.  But  the  sketches  given  us  by  Mr. 
Freeman  a^e  not  only  destitute  of  anything 
like  artistic  feeling  and  style,  but  they  display 
a grotesque  indifference  to  perspective,  which 
no  man  with  a trained  baud  and  eye,  and  accus- 
tomed (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  to  think  in 
perspective,  could  possibly  fall  into,  even  in  the 
roughest  and  most  hasty  sketch.  We  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  sketches  facing  pp.  29,  1-12,  and 
215,  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  to  publish  these 
as  architectural  illustrations  amounts  to  a want 
of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  author  towards  all 
those  of  his  readers  who  have  any  knowledo'e  of 
drawing.  Some  are  better,  but  the  very  besMuch 
as  those  facing  pp.  209  and  250,  are  merely  pass- 
able ; they  have  not  gross  faults,  but  they  are  des- 
titute of  that  “ touch  ” and  style  which  aa  artistic 
sketcher  will  put  into  his  roughest  work.  Mr. 
Freeman  hopes  to  follow  the  preseut  book  by 
others  of  a similar  kind,  going  over  other 
ground.  We  shall  heartily  welcome  such 
publications,  on  literary  grounds;  but  we  do 
earnestly  counsel  Mr.  Freeman  not  again  to  be 
bis  own  artist— unless  be  will  take  lessons  in 
drawing  first. 


NEGLECTED  ARCHITECTUR.IL 
BIOGRAPHY. 

(notes  .i.ND  MS.  MATERIALS  ) 

W^’e  recently  picked  up  on  a book-stall  the 
two  volumes  of  “ Milizia’s  Lives  of  Celebrated 
Architects,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  as  translated 
from  the  Italian  by  Mrs.  Edward  Cresy,  the  wife 
of  the  architect  and  arcbitectoral  writer  of  that 
came,  who  was  one  of  the  original  members  ol 
the  precursor  society  that  pioneered  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  In  these  volumes  we  found  between 
the  leaves  a number  of  MS.  notes,  on  slips,  con- 
taining data  of  a useful  kind  ooncerning  British 
Continental,  and  American  architects,  several  of 
whose  biographies  are  as  yet  unwritten,  lists  of 
some  of  their  works,  and  the  dates  of  their 
birth  and  death.  In  the  volume  in  question 
there  is  also  a number  of  marginal  notes  or  cor- 
rections relating  to  the  text,  and  in  reference  to 
blunders  committed  throngh  ignorance  or  over, 
sight.  In  the  index  to  the  second  volume,  con. 
taining  the  names  of  the  architects  (whose  lives 
have  been  given)  arranged  alphabetically,  the 
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author  of  tho  3IS.  notes  has  inserted,  or 
added,  under  each  reepectire  initial  letter,  the 
names  of  the  architects  of  whom  no  notice  was 
gi7en  in  Milizia’s  work,  and  of  several  others 
livingtowards  theend  of  theeigbteenth,aud  inthe 
first  half  of  the  present  century.  The  intention 
of  the  writer  of  the  notes  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  preparation  of  a new  edition  of  the 
lives  of  the  architects,  carried  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  written  on  the  basis  of 
Milizia’s  work.  The  last  English  architect 
whose  name  was  inserted  in  the  lists  made, 
is  Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  1852,  signifying  the 
date  of  his  death;  and  preceding  this  are  the 
names  of  an  Irish  and  a Continental  architect, 

Sir  Richard  Morrison,  1819,  and  Bianchi,  1850, 
the  years  in  which  these  arohiteots  died.  Among 
the  memorabilia  there  is  a list  of  the  London 
clubs  and  other  public  institutions,  and  a list  of 
several  noble  mansions  existing  and  destroyed  ; 
the  architects  of  the  two  former,  and  the  styles  of 
architecture  in  which  they  are  built.  References 
are  given  in  several  instances  to  volnmes  in 
which  some  materials  may  be  found,  or  the 
sources  to  which  the  compiler  of  the  data  is  in- 
debted for  the  names  he  has  furnished  of  arcbi.  

tects  hitherto  overlooked,  or  scantily  noticed  ; lines,  and,  by  way  of  finis,  his  celebrated  epitaph 
during  their  lifetime.  Among  these  are  some  ' jn  Westminster  Abbey  shines  in  capitals. 


that  wretchedly-kept  cemetery,  was  in  a much 
injured  condition.  Mrs.  Cresy’a  translation  of 
Milizia’s  work  contains  a number  of  notes 
and  notices  of  buildings  erected  in  England 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  additional  matter 
also  comprises  a great  part  of  the  life  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  a number  of  short  me- 
moirs of  English  architects  who  flourished  mostly 
in  the  last  century.  For  the  additional  matter, 
the  lady  translator  says  in  her  preface,  she  is 
indebted  to  the  memoranda  of  a proftssional 
architect.  Her  auxiliary  most  likely  was  her 
own  beloved  husband,  Edward  Cresy,  who  at 
that  day  hailed  from  the  same  address  as  herself, 
fi,  Suffolk-street,  Pall-mall.  Edward  Cresy  and 
G.  L.  Taylor,  arohiteots,  were  conjointly  authors 
of  the  well-kuown  “ Architectural  Antiquities 
of  Rome,”  ‘‘  Revived  Architecture  of  Italy,”  and 
" Architecture  of  tho  Middle  Ages  at  Pisa,”  &c. 

One  of  the  singular  blunders  made  in  Milizia’s 
work,  and  marked  by  the  writer  of  the  MS.  notes 
in  that  work,  is  the  including  of  Benjamin 
JonsoD,  “ Rare  Ben,”  the  bricklayer,  poet  and 
dramatist,  among  the  architects  whose  lives 
are  given.  Ben  Jonson’s  life,  however,  in 
the  work  under  notice,  is  oompressed  into  a few 


names,  British,  Irish,  and  foreign,  of  whom  we 
have  ourselves  furnished  some  brief  biographies 
in  tho  Buihhy.  Again,  there  are  names  of  archi- 
tects of  eminence  in  their  day,  docketed  for 
notice,  and  living  many  years  into  the  jiresent 
century,  who  have  hitherto  obtained  but  slight 
passing  notice,  though  their  architectural  works 
are  the  admired  of  thousands.  Of  some  of  the 
latter  class  the  present  writer  possesses  MS. 
materials  and  docketed  sources  of  information 
which  will  be  made  available  some  day  for  a 


Whether  the  volumes  which  have  suggested 
our  remarks  were  “lost,  stolen,  or  strayed,”  or 
came  into  the  second-hand-book  market  in  the 
legitimate  way,  after  passing  under  the  auc- 
tioneer’s hammer,  on  decease  of  their  owner,  we 
know  not. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  MIDDLESBROUGH. 
ON-TEES. 

- MiDDLTSRROUdn  has  more  than  once  been 

comprehensive  notice  of  these  architects’  lives  I described  as  the  Chicago  of  the  North ; but  its 
and  works,  if  health,  time,  and  other  circum- ' growth  has  been  unlike  that  of  the  great 
atanoes  favour  the  task.  ! Amcrioan  city,  and  the  causes  which  have  led 

In  the  hIS.  slips  in  Milizia’s  book  we  find  j to  its  present  eatent  and  importance  are  widely 

amone  others  the  following  brief  interesting  ’ different  from  those  moulding  the  destinies  of  its 

particulars  of  two  EDglish  arohiteots,  whose  . supposed  prototype.  It  has  not  had  so  abso. 
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buildings  are  well  known,  though  their  names 
are  seldom  mentioned, — Porden  and  Latrobe, — • 
the  latter,  though  English  by  birth,  was  an 
American  architect  by  practice.  “ William 
Porden  was  architect  of  two  buildings  of  note 
for  their  unusual  character,]  and  one  of  them 
also  for  its  magnitude.  The  first  is  the  riding- 
house  at  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  erected  about 
1800  in  the  Moorish  style,  with  a circular  court 
or  rotunda  covered  in  by  a skylight  dome.  The 
other,  Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  for  the  Earl  of 
Grosvenor,  afterwards  first  Marquis  of  West- 
minster,  one  of  the  moat  extensive  private 
mansions  in  England,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the 
time,  but  with  more  of  the  eeclesiastioal  than 
domestic  character.  A folio  volume  of  views  of 
its  interior  as  well  as  exterior  was  pnblished  by 
Clarke  in  1826.  Porden  died  in  Bernors-street, 

September  14, 1822,  aged  about  sixty-seven,  was 
father  of  Eleanor  Anne  Porden,  author  of  two 
poems,  ‘ The  Veils,’  1816,  a production  akin  to 
Darwin’s  ‘ Botanic  Garden,’  and  ‘ Richard 
C<Eur  de  Lion,’  1822.”  The  following  memo, 
randura  in  relation  to  the  above  is  added  : 

“ Putney  Park  (New  Vib.  Brit.),  Villa  for  Beilby 
Thompson ; capital  plan,  elevation  in  meagre 
style  (church  at  Brixton— Doric,  with  tower  at 
altar  end,  by  his  nephew — Porden).”  The  above 
materials  by  the  author  of  the  MS.  notes  are 
partly  compiled  from  other  sources  and  partly 
original.  Of  Latrobe  are  the  following  memo- 
ramla,  with  a reference: — “Born  1763,  son  of 
an  English  Moravian  preacher,  was  originally 
brought  up  as  an  architect.  Went  to  America 

iu  1795  (in  consequence  of  being  unsettled  by  , , „ t t .u  * t 

his  wife’s  deathl  where  he  had  an  uncle  in  | land,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  of 
_ - _ - ..  1 o I nr:jj» vnViot-.  nrao  t.Vion  a “ hflrrpn. 


lutely  sudden  a growth,  nor  one  so  wholly  nn. 
checked,  and  the  cause  of  its  foundation  is  only 
partly  the  cause  of  its  present  prosperity,  which, 
in  great  measure,  is  due  to  the  second  of  the  two 
great  causes  of  the  upgrowth  of  the  towns  in  the 
North.  Middlesbrough,  though  coal-begot,  has 
been  nurtured  till  it  has  attained  its  present 
importance  by  iron  ; but  the  causes  of  its  intro- 
duction to  the  latter  were  brought  about  by  no 
accident,  as  has  long  been  supposed.  Indeed, 
no  town  in  Britain  had  for  so  long  the  parental 
care  of  its  founders,  and  few  have  derived  greater 
advantages  from  the  situation.  But  still  the 
story  of  its  growth  is  a wonderful  one,  and  one 
which,  as  every  year  increases  its  extent,  ia 
yearly  more  worth  the  telling. 

On  the  site  of  its  first  houses,  there  stood,  in 
the  ancient  days,  a priory  dedicated  bo  St.  Hilda, 
and  given  by  Robert  de  Brus,  of  Skelton  Castle, 
to  Whitby.  The  chapel  fell  into  decay  after  the 
Reformation,  bnt  the  attached  graveyard  con- 
tinned  in  use  down  to  a much  later  date.  Fifty 
years  ago,  however,  there  was  one  farmhonse  only 
on  the  present  site  of  Middlesbrough,  into  whose 
walls  the  ruins  of  the  priory,  it  is  stated,  had 
been  built.  It  stood  remote,  melancholy,  and 
alone,  not  far  from  the  winding  and  uncertain 
stream  of  the  Tees,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
opening  of  the  first  public  railway  and  the  search 
for  a place  for  coal  shipment,  that  there  seemed 
a possibility  of  the  growth  of  even  a village  on 
the  site.  In  search  of  such  a place  for  the  ship, 
ment  of  Sonth  Durham  coal,  the  promoters  fixed 
npon  Middlesbrough,  and  in  1829  seven  enter- 
prising  Quakers  purchased  some  500  acres  of 


Philadelphia;  died  of  yellow  fever,  September  3. 
1820.”  A list  of  the  public  buildings  he  designed 
in  America  ia  appended,  and  a memorandum, 
“his  son’s,”  indicating,  we  suppose,  that  they 
were  worthy  of  notice. 

As  half  a century  has  passed  since  Mrs. 
Cresy’a  translation  of  Milizia’s  work  appeared, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  say  a few  words 
concerning  that  work.  The  author,  Francesco 
Mtlizia,  was  a somewhat  voluminona  writer,  and 
the  antbor  of  cognate  works  to  the  one  under 
notice.  He  was  bom  at  Oria,  a small  city  of 
Terra  d’Otranto,  in  Naples,  as  far  back  as  1725, 
and  he  died  in  the  city  of  Rome  in  1798.  Mrs. 
Cresy’s  translated  volumes  are  dedicated  to  the 
well-known  Sir  John  Soane,  the  architect,  and 
past  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  is  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  of 
8b.  Giles’s,  adjoining  Old  St.  Pancraschiirohyard. 
and  his  costly  monument,  when  we  last  visited 


Middlesbrough,  in  what  was  then  a “ barren, 
naked  spot.”  In  tbe  following  year  the  primal 
and  still  the  only  public  railway — the  Stockton 
and  Darlington— was  extended  to  the  little  vil- 
lage, and,  by  the  sbipmenb  of  coals,  the  young 
community  began  its  first  stage  of  growth.  ^ The 
huts  in  which  the  coal-brimmers  and  builders 
lived  began  to  be  replaced  by  decent  cottages, 
one  of  which,  in  what  is  now  West-street,  bears 
an  inscription  that  it  was  erected  in  April,  1S30, 
and  was  “the  first  house  in  the  new  town  of 
Middlesbrough- upon- Tees.”  Its  growth  was 
slow  but  sure,  and,  steadily  fostered  by  its 
parental  owners  and  by  the  railway  company,  it 
gradually  acquired  the  dimensions  of  a town. 
Early,  gas  liglited  its  streets  ; and  in  that 
same  year — 1834 — it  commenced  manofactures 
by  establishing  and  working  a pottery,  and  also 
by  commencing  the  iron  trade  on  a miniature 
scale  by  the  erection  of  a foundry.  Still,  when, 


forty  years  ago,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  visited  the- 
town,  tho  after-dinner  orators  who  dilated  on  the 
young  town  dwelt  almost  solely  upou  the  shipping 
trade,  and  appeared  to  look  to  it,  and  to  the  ship- 
building yards  then  begun,  as  the  sbeet-anohora 
of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  young  town, 
which  bad  scarcely  church,  chapel,  or  settled 
place  of  worship.  It  is  fully  thirty-five  years 
ago  since  tbe  addition  of  foundries  and  ironworks 
on  a scale  of  some  magnitude  to  the  young 
town  by  a firm — that  of  Bolckow  & Vaughan, — 
whose  name  is  now  historically  associated  with 
a new  departure  in  tbe  iron  trade.  Gradually 
these  works,  and  others  commenced  near  them 
three  years  later,  grow,  and  for  eight  or  nine 
years  Middlesbrough’s  fortunes  varied  with  a 
critical  period  of  the  iron  trade.  Eventually, 
the  need  and  the  demand  for  iron,  and  especially 
the  exhaustion  of  ironfields,  caused  a search  to- 
bo  commenced  for  ironstone.  In  Cleveland,  the 
firm  we  have  named  prosecuted  it  with  vigour, 
and  eventually,  twenty-six  years  ago,  what  is 
known  as  the  “ commercial  discovery  of  the 
Cleveland  ironstone”  became  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  the  second  epoch  in  the  growth  of  the 
young  town  thereafter  commenced.  The  iron' 
trade  of  the  North  from  thence  took  a 
leap  forward,  and  it  became  the  factor, 
determining  the  rate  of  growth  of  tbe  town  and 
also  tho  prosperity  of  other  and  allied  trades. 
Adjoining  and  around  Middlesbrough  lay  the- 
great  seams  of  the  Cleveland  ironstone,  and 
these  have  been  yearly  tapped  with  increasing 
energy  nntil  now  there  are  drawn  from  thence 
above  six  million  tons  of  ironstone  yearly,  from 
a district  in  which,  up  to  1850,  a few  hundred  or 
at  most  a few  thousand  tons  was  the  annual 
output.  To  smelt  this,  there  was  no  blast 
furnace  in  the  Cleveland  district  up  to  that  dis- 
oovery,  and  only  some  thirty-six  in  the  whole  of 
the  North  of  England;  bat  gradually,  with  the 
growth  of  iron-mlning,  there  was  an  equal 
growth  of  furnaces,  and  now  of  these  dark  and 
costly  indices  to  prosperity  about  160  are- 
erected  in  the  north-eastern  district,  aud  na- 
tnrally,  of  the  prosperity  these  indicate,  Middles- 
brough became  the  centre  and  the  emporium. 
These  blest  furnaces  were  erected  first  at  Mid- 
dlesbrough, then  they  crept  to  Eston,  a little  to 
the  east,  near  which  the  ironstone  had  been 
discovered,  then  to  the  west,  across  the  Tees,  and 
now  their  blast  flames  may  be  seeu  along  a 
large  part  of  tbe  boundary  of  Cleveland.  Next 
puddling  furnaces  and  rolling-mills  in  a fully 
corresponding  ratio  were  erected,  not  only  in 
Cleveland,  bub  in  the  adjacent  district,  until  the 
four  hundred  previously  known  in  the  north  had 
been  more  than  multiplied  fivefold,  and  the 
whole  district  may  be  said  to  be  permeated  with 
tbe  wealth  aud  the  influence  created  by  this 
great  industry. 

That  change  became  marked  most  in  Middles- 
brougb.  The  discovery  of  ironstone  was  made 
at  a time  when  the  town  was  very  small  and 
comparatively  insignificant.  One  dusky  little 
church  graced  the  corner  of  the  market-place, 
with  a Wesleyan  chapel  fronting  it ; one  rowed 
boat  did  duty  to  ferry  the  passengers  over  the 
Teeo;  and  two  or  three  Irains  daily  brought  in 
the  rest  of  the  passenger  traffic.  The  popula- 
tion had  iocreased  from  383  in  1831  to  5,709  in 
1841,  and  again  by  1851  to  7,893,  then  governed 
under  an  Improvement  Act.  Under  the  reign  of 
the  Iron  King  the  town  shot  forward  rapidly  in- 
population,  increasing  to  18,273  in  1861,  again  in- 
another  decade  to  39,434,  and  nowits  population- 
is  estimated  at  50,000.  Institutions  were  founded, 
the  town  was  incorporated  and  began  to  increaso- 
in  every  way  in  a ratio  certainly  unexcelled  in 
the  history  of  the  growth  of  towns.  Its  ship- 
ments of  coal  and  coke  slightly  decreased  because 
of  the  additional  enormous  demand  for  fuel  for 
ironworks  ; but  the  exports  of  other  goods 
leapt  by  bounds  upwards,  rising,  for  instance, 
from  390,6501.  in  1864,  to  above  three  millions 
sterling  in  ten  years’  time.  The  600  acres  com- 
prised in  its  town  bounds  were  added  to  till  now 
they  number  2,600  acres.  The  streets  have  grown- 
till  those  dedicated  to  the  public  now  number 
about  100,  and  extend  in  length  above  fourteen 
miles.  Its  debt  has  grown  also,  but  as  it  may  be 
said  to  be  only  about  a fifth  of  its  rateable  value, 
it  is  as  yet  within  bounds.  The  two  places  of 
worship  in  tbe  pre-iron  days  are  now  succeeded 
by  more  than  two  dozen.  A station  at  vast 
cost  is  being  built  to  provide  for  the  two- score 
trains  that  daily  enter  the  town,  and  the  pas- 
senger  traffic  is  also  catered  for  by  steam.ferries, 
which  daily  convey  to  and  fro  nearly  1,000- 
persons : river-boats  also  largely  swelling  the 
ranks  of  tbe  travelling  public.  Every  year 
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the  free  library  issaea  aome  -lO.OOO  volumes, 
and  about  6,000  persons  enter  weekly  its  two 
reading-rooms.  Its  public-hoQsee  now  number 
with  their  subsidiary  places  of  sale  nearly  aevon. 
score;  the  police  cases  number  above  2,0C0 
yearly.  Ita  shipyards  turn  out  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  steam-vessels  annually ; the  blast  fur- 
naces within  tho  bounds  of  the  port  have  a 
monthly  “make”  of  pig-iron,  even  in  these 
depressed  times,  of  above  100,000  tons,  and  one 
alone  of  its  large  rolling-mills  can  manufacture 
1,000  tons  of  rails  weekly. 

It  has  lavishly  rewarded  with  wealth  the 
owners  and  the  firms  who  assisted  in  its  de- 
velopment.  The  firm  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  iron  trade  has  been  succeeded  by  a com- 
pany which  employs  10,000  men  where  a few 
score  were  employed  ; it  works  half  a dozen  iron, 
mines  and  works  where  two  were  once ; and  it 
is  now,  at  a vast  cost,  building  Bessemer  works 
to  introduce  the  steel  manufacture  into  Cleve- 
land. Tbs  company  mines  at  a dozen  col- 
lieries, consumes  nearly  half  a million  tons  of 
coke,  and  produces  at  its  various  works  a quarter 
of  a million  tons  of  pig  iron,  besides  farming 
thousands  of  acres  of  land,  owning  steamers, 
iron-minee,  and  limestone  quarries.  Similar,  if 
not  equal,  development  has  been  known  by  other 
of  tho  early  firms,  and  they  have  shown  that 
•they  have  not  been  nnforgetful  of  the  sonree  of 
their  wealth.  This  industrial  development,  it 
may  be  remarked,  has  not  ended  in  the  bounds 
of  the  town,  though  it  has  known  the  greatest 
extent  there.  From  Stockton  to  Saltbum,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  generically  said  that  it  has 
either  lined  the  banks  of  the  River  Tees  with 
blast-furnaces  and  rolling-mills,  or  caused  the 
hills  a little  to  the  south  of  that  stream  to  be 
hooeycombod  iu  the  search  for  ironstone,  whilst 
the  whole  district  of  Cleveland  has  known  such  an 
influx  of  population  within  a generation  as  is 
almost  unparalleled. 

At  present  the  town  and  the  district  are  under 
a cloud.  There  had  been  in  a period  of  pro- 
longed intense  demand  for  iron  an  eagerness  to 
invest  in  ironworks,  and  thus,  when  that  demand 
was  passing  away,  there  was  a large  addition  to 
the  productive  capacity  as  well  as  to  the  manu- 
facturing capacity.  Prices  iu  that  period  of 
intense  demand  were  forced  up  for  all  kinds  of 
iron  goods,  and  they  reached  at  last  so  great  a 
height  that  the  demand  in  part  was  diverted  and 
in  part  abated.  Hence  last  year  and  this  came 
to  the  district  and  found  it  with  lessened  needs 
and  greater  powers  of  production,  and  the  result 
of  this  is  known  in  the  crisis  which  came  upon 
Cleveland  with  increasing  intensity  until  some 
of  the  firms  fell  before  it,— and  of  this  strain 
Middlesbrough  has  felt  the  chiefforce.  Naturally, 
works  have  been  closed,  mines  have  been  laid  in, 
but  these  are  temporary  measures  the  result  of 
which  is  to  lessen  the  supply  to  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  temporarily-lessened  demand.  With 
the  x'evival  of  the  need  for  iron,  with  the  com- 
inencemeut  in  other  countries  of  another  era  of 
railroad  making,  and  with  the  general  recupera- 
tion  of  our  own  home  trade,  there  will  arise  a 
renewed  inquiry  for  iron  goods, — if  not  on  so 
intense  or  so  large  a scale  as  was  known  three 
years  ago.  No  district  in  the  world  has  greater 
facilities  for  the  supply  of  that  demand  than 
that  of  which  MidMesbrough  is  the  centre, 
for  nature  has  prodigally  endowed  it  with 
all  the  materials  for  iron  manufacture  near 
to  it.  It  possesses  one  of  the  largest  fields 
of  ironstone  iu  the  world  ; ic  has  close  to  it  the 
immense  coal-fields  of  South  Durham,  which 
yield  an  annual  output  of  coal  greater  than  any 
other  district;  and  it  has  also  the  limestone  o( 
South  Durham  to  flux  its  ironstone  with,  so  that 
its  raw  materials  are  abundant  as  well  as 
admirable.  Thus  favourably  circumstanced  by 
nature  for  manufacture,  possessing  full  facilities 
for  sending  off  its  manufactures,  and  having  con. 
fidence  in  itself,  ita  men,  and  its  proved  resources, 
there  are  no  bounds  that  may  yet  be  set  to  the 
■extent  of  the  future  growth  of  Middlesbrough. 


Fall  of  a Roof  at  Accringi:on. — Shortly 
before  eight  o’clock  on  Thursday,  the  28th  ult., 
thereof  of  the  winding-room  connected  with  Pro- 
vidence Mill,  Church,  near  Accrington,  suddenly 
fell,  without  any  warning.  Many  persona  were  at 
work  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  the  roof  broke 
through  the  floor  into  the  weaving.sbed.  Four 
persona  were  seriously  injured,  and  several 
slightly  wounded  by  the  falling  slates  and 
stones.  The  cause  of  the  accident  is  thought  to 
be  the  giving  way  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
winding,  room. 


MODERN  TYRANTS. 

We  printed  in  our  last  number  a simple  state- 
ment of  facts  in  regard  to  a “dispute”  which 
has  occurred  between  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  the 
eminent  pottery  manufacturers,  and  the  Opera- 
tive Bricklayers’  Society  (see  p.  961,  ante), 
which  has  resulted  for  the  present  in  the  strike 
of  the  brioklayers  in  their  employ,  and  in  the 
euforoement  of  that  state  of  things,  on  the  part 
of  the  Society,  by  the  modern  phase  of  uojnst 
(good  authority  seems  to  say,  illegal),  coercion 
which  is  euphoniously  termed  “ picketing.” 
This  sort  of  incident  is  now  unfortunately  too 
familiar  any  more  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons  the  mingled  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion which  the  earlier  development  of  the  system 
aroused  among  those  who  now  seem  to  regard  it 
as  part  of  the  nature  of  things  ; and  persons  who 
would  call  themselves  philosophers,  and  whose 
names  appear  in  the  fore-front  of  important  lite- 
rary publications  as  the  prophets  of  modern 
political  and  social  advancement,  will  go  out  of 
their  way  to  give  such  assistance  as  the  posses- 
sion of  literary  power  places  in  their  hands  to 
this  kind  of  proceeding,  and  uphold  the  right  of 
the  injured  working-man  “peacefully  to  picket” 
such  buildings  as  are  carried  on  by  his  employer 
in  any  way  which  does  not  approve  itself  to  his 
limited  sense  of  his  own  interests.  We  may  nob 
be  philosophers,  possibly ; bub  retaining,  as  we 
believe  we  do,  some  certain  commonplace  per- 
ceptions in  regard  to  what  constitutes  common 
sense  and  common  justice,  we  cannot  pass  over 
without  one  more  word  in  the  cause  of  those  old- 
fashioned  qualities  an  incident  which  seems  to 
bring  the  wrong  aide  of  trade-unionism  into  snob 
undesirable  and  discreditable  relief. 

Now,  let  any  impartial  reader  just  consider 
what  is  the  real  bearing  of  the  case  we  refer  to. 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  are  manufacturers  who 
have  achieved  a great  commercial  success  in 
their  line  of  business,  by,  as  far  as  we  have  any 
means  of  judging,  perfectly  legitimate  methods  ; 
by  the  exercise  of  ability,  forethought,  and 
energy.  Those  who  achieve  such  a success,  in 
benefiting  themselves  almost  necessarily  benefit 
the  community  also,  by  giving  a stimulus  to  the 
employment  of  operatives,  and  furnishing  advan. 
tages  to  the  buyer.  But  the  particular  firm  in 
question  have  done  more  than  this  : they  have 
not  only  succeeded  commercially,  by  establish- 
ing  a reputation  for  good  workmanship  and 
materials,  but  they  have  given  an  important 
stimulus  to  the  revival  of  a very  beautiful  branch 
of  art  workmanship,  and  by  their  enterprise  in 
finding  out  and  employing  talented  persons,  and 
establishing  a school  of  art-pottery,  they  have 
succeeded  in  producing  work  which  is  admitted 
by  the  most  exigeanb  of  art-critics  and  connois- 
seurs to  be  equal  to  anything  of  its  kind  which 
is  to  be  found  among  the  productions  of  the  best 
schools  of  art.pottery  that  have  existed.  This 
firm,  in  the  process  of  extending  their  establish- 
ment, erect  two  new  buildings,  in  the  decoration 
of  which  they  are  naturally  and  properly  desirous 
that  the  art  which  they  have  made  a specialty 
should  be  represented  in  the  best  possible  form, 
in  the  shape  of  well-executed  terra-cotta  work. 
The  difficulties  of  this  work,  when  used  as 
architectural  decoration,  are  known  to  all  who 
have  any  - experience  on  tho  subject.  The 
twisting  and  alteration  of  bulk  in  the  material, 
consequent  on  the  process  of  firing,  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  ensure  a true  corre- 
spondence of  lines  and  joints  in  the  finished 
work,  sneoess  being  dependent  upon  great 
care  in  the  adjustment  of  the  modelling,  so 
that  the  various  pieces  may  form  a correct  fit, 
as  we  may  say,  when  burnt,  and  upon  their 
accurate  placing  and  fitting  sabsequently.  As 
it  is  useless  to  expect  the  requisite  delicacy  from 
ordinary  bricklayers,  two  skilled  workmen  accus- 
tomed to  this  work,  and  who  have  made  it  their 
special  study,  are  employed  to  do  it.  Hereupon 
arises  the  grievance  of  the  worshipful  Society  of 
Bricklayers.  Not  the  slightest  possible  injury 
has  been  done  to  them  : it  does  not  appear  that 
the  two  skilled  bands  even  displaced  two  ordinary 
bricklayers  ; they  were  an  addition  to  tho  staff  : 
and  as  to  the  main  point,  the  proceedings  of 
Messrs.  Doulton  were  a direct  benefit  to  the 
bricklayers,  in  giving  them  extensive  employ- 
ment on  a large  job.  But  the  cause  of  ofience 
was  that  men  were  emploj'ed  who  were  superior 
in  skill  to  the  members  of  the  Bricklayers’ 
Society,  and  conld  do  what  they  could  not  do:  a 
thing  not  to  be  tolerated.  Not  that  the  case  was 
aly  stated  in  this  way  : that  would  have  been 
too  straightforward  a proceeding  for  the 
Society.  In  order  to  bring  their  complaint 


formally  within  the  usual  trade-union  rules,  a 
pretext  was  got  up,  which  those  who  made  ic 
must  have  known  to  be  practically  a deliberate 
falsehood,  that  “ plasterers  ” were  being  employed 
on  what  was  by  right  bricklayers’  work.  The 
fact  apparently  was  that  the  obnoxions  men  had 
formerly  started  in  life  as  plasterers,  but  that 
they^  had  long  since  given  themselves  to  the 
special  business  of  terra-ootta  fixing,  and  had  in 
that  capacity  been  regularly  employed  on  some 
of  the  beat  work  of  that  kind  that  has  been 
done  iu  London.  They  had  committed,  however, 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  being  superior  workmen 
to  the  Society  of  Bricklayers,  and  the  members 
of  that  enlightened  body  are  accordingly  for- 
bidden to  work  any  longer  on  Messrs.  Doulton’a 
building,  unless  the  latter  will  be  content  with 
bad  work  instead  of  good. 

Such  is  tho  plain  English  of  as  pretty  a story 
of  petty  insolence,  narrowness,  and  class  pre- 
judice as  could  well  be  made  up.  One  is 
inclined  to  ask,  in  reading  such  an  account, 
whether  we  really  live  in  a civilised  country 
and  under  the  operation  of  impartial  laws.  The 
very  temperately-worded  letter  in  which  Messrs. 
Doulton  called  attention  to  the  case  in  the  Daily 
News  was  headed,  whether  by  the  writers  or 
the  newspaper  people  we  do  not  know,  “ A Trade 
Dispute.”  Dispute,  indeed  ! How  is  that  term 
to  be  applied  to  a case  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
common  sense  and  justice  of  the  matter  are  on 
the  side  which  is  comparatively  powerless,  and 
the  whole  force  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
pigheadedoess.pius  the  coercive  forceof  numbers, 
on  the  other  side?  That  is  not  a “trade  dispute,” 
it  is  “ trade  oppression.”  We  have  never  been 
unjust  to  trade  unions;  have  never  questioned 
the  desirability  of  combinations  for  mutual  pro- 
tection  of  common  interests  in  the  case  of  opera- 
tives, any  more  than  in  the  case  of  professions. 
But  the  working  classes  seem  utterly  incapable 
of  seeing,  or  are  determined  not  to  see,  the  line 
which  separates  legitimate  defence  of  their  own 
interests  from  infringement  of  the  interests  and 
the  freedom  of  others.  Their  principle,  or  at 
all  events  their  practice,  is  “ Heads  I win, 
tails  you  lose.”  The  simple  moral  justice  of 
the  case  is  this  : any  man  or  body  of  men  have  no 
doubt  a right  to  refuse  to  work  upon  any  but 
their  own  terms.  Men  who  refused  to  work 
with  A and  B,  because  A aud  B are  superior 
workmen  to  themselves,  and  consequently  com- 
mand a special  position  and  higher  wages,  would 
be  no  better  than  fools  for  their  pains, — would 
probably  in  the  end  injure  themselves  by  putting 
a heavy  drag  upon  trade  and  investment,  and 
would  show  a despicable  spirit  of  selfishness  and 
indifference  to  the  real  good  of  the  commnnity, 
which  is  concerned  in  getting  all  work  done  as 
well  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it.  They  would, 
however,  have  a right  to  do  this  if  they  chose  ; 
but  their  right  of  action  ceases  with  tbemselvee. 
One  man  has  no  more  right  to  forcibly  prevent 
another  fiom  undertaking  work  which  be  himself 
does  not  choose  to  undertake,  than  be  has  a right  to 
pick  his  pocket.  This  has  of  course  been  said 
over  and  over  again ; but  the  evil  is  unabated, 
and  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large, 
in  the  interests  of  art,  in  the  interests  of  pro- 
gress generally,  that  we  ask  once  more, — How 
long  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  be  tolerated  ? The 
kind  of  principle  on  which  such  an  action  as  that 
of  the  Bricklayers’  Society  referred  to  is  based 
is  literally  that  which  has  been  satirically  puc 
into  the  mouth  of  an  American  expounder  of 
the  law  of  the  land, — “ You  cannot  take  such 
and  such  a course,  because  this  is  a free  country, 
and  the  majority  won’t  allow  it.”  We  langh  at 
that  as  an  absurd  exaggeration  of  what  the 
application  of  universal  liberty  might,  under 
certain  circumstances,  result  in  ; bub  it  is  no 
more  than  the  literal  statement  of  the  principle 
upon  which  the  progress  of  building  is  regulated 
by  the  enlightenment  of  trade  unions.  The  tem- 
porary victimising  of  a highly  respectable  and 
able  firm,  in  a manner  the  most  grossly  unjust, 
is  in  itself  a serious  matter  ; but  it  is  a still  more 
serious  thing  to  reflect  that,  upon  this  principle, 
every  improvement  in  the  carrying  outof  the  higher 
class  of  builders’  work  might  be  put  a check  to, 
or  the  most  vexatious  and  undesirable  restriction 
put  upon  it,  solely  to  serve  the  selfish  ends  of  the 
least  educated  portion  of  the  community,  or 
rather,  to  serve  what  they  imagine  to  be  their 
interests,  which  are,  in  fact,  certain  in  the  long 
run  to  be  injured  by  such  an  illogical  course  of 
proceeding,  though  it  is  apparently  useless  to 
offer  to  argue  the  point  with  people  who  appear 
to  have  nothing  but  ignorance  and  obstinacy  to 
oppose  to  reason  and  considerations  of  fair 
dealing. 
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It  is  therefore  in  the  poblic  interest,  in  the 
•widest  sense  (incloding  that  of  the  offenders ; 
themselves),  that -we  wish  to  give  some  promi- : 
nence  to  a flagrant  instance  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
many  ; to  point  out  that  we  are  now  in  the  position 
of  having  to  regard  as  almost  a necessary 
and  inevitable  matter,  a style  of  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  certain  trade  societies  vebich  is  subversive 
of  the  common  interests  of  society  at  large,  and 
which,  if  carried  on  by  any  body  of  professional 
men  in  the  kingdom,  would  be  denounced  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  public  opinion  as  base, 
selfish,  and  tyrannical  j and  to  ask  how  long  it 
is  to  be  tolerated  that  any  body  of  men  are,  for 
their  own  purposes,  to  be  permitted  to  carry  out 
measures  towards  others  which  are  contrary  to 
common  sense  and  common  honesty,  and  which, 
whatever  temporary  standing-ground  the  present 
state  of  the  law  may  afford  them,  are  morally 
as  completely  at  variance  with  the  duty  of  one 
man  to  another,  and  to  the  State,  as  house- 
breaking  or  garotting. 


THE  STRIKE  AT  MESSRS.  DOULTOM’S. 

SiR^— tVillyou  kindly  frrant  me  a little  space  in  your 
valuable  columns  for  a few  comments  on  wh&t  I hold  to  be 
a piece  of  modern  despotism,  a perverted  right,  and  an 
insult  to  the  high  tone  of  Bricklayers'  Trade  Unionism? 
The  origin  of  this  turn-out  has  been  well  published  iu 
almost  every  paper;  that  the  facts  there  stated  are  true, 

I have  DO  doubt,  I being  in  a position  to  obtain  proof  of 
their  accuracy,  as  secretary  of  a trade-union  lodge  at  the 

JTow,  sir,  under  what  preteit  did  this  strike  originate, 
and  vfhat  say  the  rules  of  the  Loudon  Order  on  this 
subject  ? 

It  appears  that  two  men,  originally  plasterers,  were  put 
to  set  terra  cotta  (it  is  said  the  firm  to  be  terra  cotta 
that  would  require  greater  skill  than  the  bricklayer  could 
produce  ; I will  say  more  on  this  by  and  by).  The  rules  of 
the  Order  say  that  the  committee  of  any  branch  shall 
have  power  to  authorise  any  member  or  members  to 
strike  work,  if  the  employer  attempts  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  wages,  to  increase  the  hours  of  labour,  or  to  put 
persons  to  lay  l/ricks  who  are  not  of  the  trade.  Now, 
sir,  if  those  in  authority  can  class  terra  ootta  as  bricks, 
then  they  have  a pretext  for  this  strike,  but,  since  it  is 
not  bricks,  nor  anything  akin  to  bricks,  those  thut  autho- 
rised this  strike  lay  themselves  open  to  public  censure.  ' 
Why  ? Because  a mau  has  been  placed  in  a position  to  ; 
eiamiue  the  rules  of  any  society  that  shall  apply  to  him 
for  registration  before  placing  it  on  the  Government 
Begister;  aud  any  society  so  registered  misapplying  its 
rules,  to  the  intimidation  and  injury  of  any  person  or 

Eersons,  lays  itself  open  to  censure.  But  there  must 
e reason  for  this  strike,  some  will  say ; and  some  will  ask- 
does  the  whole  of  this  society  acquiesce  with  the  action 
taken  by  those  in  authority  ? I cannot  answer  for  the 
whole  society,  but  I know  that  the  executive  approve  of 
it : and  this  is  where  I blame  bricklayers,  the  majority  of 
whom  approve  of  everything  done  by  the  E.  C.,  being  too 
indolent  to  question  their  policy.  Now  for  what  I con- 
ceive to  be  the  reason  for  this  strike.  Three  years  have 
passed  awsy  without  any  material  agitation  on  the  part  of 
Building  Operative  Trace  Societies.  It  is  well  known  by 
the  leaders  of  these  societies  that  on  occosious  like  the 
present,  should  they  be  successful  in  carrying  out  their 
ufiiect,  they  will  obtain  a greater  amonnt  of  pupulurity, 
which  will  a«3ist  them  not  only  to  retain  their  present 
positions,  but  help  them  in  the  future  should  au  oppor- 
tunity present  itself  of  further  advancement,  or  in  the 
question  of  a bonus. 

Now,  at  the  present  time,  the  leaders  of  this  strike  can 
be  oonti  tent  of  success.  Why  ? Because  there  never  was 
such  a demand  for  bricklayers  in  the  history  of  the  o)de.-t 
unionist  as  at  the  present;  thereliTC,  if  the  members  do 
not  (and  I would  urge  that  they  should)  insist  on  the 
E.  C.  putting  au  end  to  this  disgracefnl  bit  of  tyranny,  it 
is  plain  that  Udessrs.  Doulton  must  give  in  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  strike. 

Now,  as  to  the  assertion  that  bricklayers  are  not  suffi- 
ciently skilled  to  tlx  terra  cotta.  This  may  apply  to  the 
men  engaged  at  the  time  on  the  works;  but  I can  renture 
to  say  that,  if  Messrs.  Uoulton  wished  for  bricklayers  to 
set  it,  there  are  are  plenty  to  be  found.  If  skilled  labour 
is  requited  in  an  especial  degree,  I can  advise  Messrs, 
Douhe-n,  and  all  other  employers  in  want  thereof,  to  apply 
to  no  better  place  than  to  the  President  of  the  Brick- 
layers’ Techuicsi  Education  Class,  39,  Castle-street,  8t.  ; 
ilartiu's-lane,  where  I am  sure  a genuine  article  will  be 
supplied.  And  here,  again,  I woulJ  deplore  the  apathy 
displayed,  by  the  leading  brick'ayer  unionists  towards 
these  classes.  Had  they  come  to  the  front  when,  at  the  ■ 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  I beg  red  (through  your 
column?)  for  their  co-operation,  theyniight  have  earned  a 
name  that  would  h<vc  been  revered  by  posterity;  they 
would  have  been  helping  forward  a movement  that  would 
have  raised  the  bricklayer  in  the  eyes  of  architects  and 
employers;  and  the  bricklayer,  in  ibe  confidence  of  his  | 
ability,  would  have  repudiated  the  published  statement 
that  he  WHS  behind  the  pUrterer  in  skill.  Let  our  leaders  | 
look  more  to  those  objects  that  have  for  their  aim  tbe  ] 
advancement  of  the  general  interest  of  the  trade,  and 
these  acts  of  de.-potic  tyranny  will  become  a thing  of  the 
past,  trade  unions  will  then  he  looked  up  to  by  respect- 
able and  aspiring  young  men,  and  they  wUl  be  appreciated 
by  all  sersible  people. 

I hope,  sir,  that  iny  few  remarks  may  Dot  he  in  vain  ; but 
conduce  to  the  speedy  termination  of  what  all  right- 
minded  Eoglishtocn  will  call  a disgraceful  afiair. 

J.  P.  Monais,  Manchester  Order  of  Bricklayers. 
P.S.— I Lave  this  week  resigned  my  position  as  secretary 
of  the  Loudon  lodge. 


Artisans’  Dwellings  at  Walsall.  — Tte 
Walsall  To-wn  Conncil  agreed,  ou  tbe  4th  inat., 
to  apply  the  Artisans’  Dvrellings  Act  to  a pare 
of  the  town  containing  119  dwellings  and 
between  5d0  and  GOO  inhabitants. 


THE  THAMES  STEAM  FERRY. 

Thi  Society  of  Engineers  recently  visited  the 
works  of  the  Thames  Steam  Ferry  Company, 
DOW  in  progress  at  Wapping  and  Rotherhithe, 
on  which  occasion  Mr.  Waller,  the  managing 
director,  read  a paper  descriptive  of  the  works. 
He  said  that  tbe  boats,  of  which  the  Jessie  Mai/ 
is  one,  are  built  by  Messrs.  Edwards  & Symesac 
their  yard  at  Cobitt-town.  The  Jessie  May  is 
an  iron-built  vessel  82  ft.  iu  length,  42  ft.  in 
width  on  deck,  and  8 ft.  9 in.  in  depth.  With 
tbe  exception  of  a alight  curve  in  her  sides,  the 
vessel  is  nearly  rectangular,  and  she  can  be  pro- 
pelled in  either  direction,  being  fitted  with  a 
rudder  at  each  end.  She  has  two  separate  sets 
of  steering  gear,  each  of  which  is  worked  from 
the  top  of  each  paddle-box,  do  as  to  give  clear 
way  on  the  deck,  and  to  enable  a good  look-out 
to  be  kept.  In  order  further  to  obviate 
deck  obstruction,  the  funnels,  of  which  there 
are  two,  are  placed  ou  each  sponson  near  tbe 
paddle-boxes.  The  whole  deck  is  thus  left  clear 
for  three  rows  of  wagons  and  carte,  there  being 
besides  ample  room  for  passengers  and  goods. 
Each  vessel  will  accommodate  twelve  two-horse 
vans,  aud  possess  a carrying  capacity  of  50  tons. 
The  engine-room,  skylights,  aud  hatches  are 
placed  between  the  cart  tracks,  and  the  whole  of 
the  machinery  works  clear  of  the  deck  beams. 
The  vessel  is  fitted  at  each  end  with  a hinged 
platfoi-m,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  chains 
and  winches,  aud  which  form,  when  hoisted  up, 
the  end  bulwarks,  and,  when  lowered,  a counect- 
iiig  piece  between  the  boat  and  the  landing-stage 
over  which  the  traffic  will  pass  from  boat  to 
shore  and  vice  versd.  The  boats  draw  2 ft.  0 in. 
of  'water,  and  consequently  cannot  approach 
within  170  ft.  of  the  Wapping  Wharf  at  low 
water  spring.  An  intervening  bridge  or  prow 
was  necessary,  but  the  Thames  Conservancy 
would  not  allow  of  any  which  bad  not  a clear 
height  of  8 ft.  above  Trinity  high  water.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  tbe  Thames  at  ordinary  spring 
tides  is  20  ft.  It  was  an  engineeiing  problem, 
therefore,  to  devise  a safe  and  expeditions 
means  of  transferring  a boatload  of  horses 
and  vehicles  as  well  as  foot-passengers, 
weighing  some  50  tons,  through  a vertical 
distance  of  28  ft.  from  the  boat’s  deck  to  the 
floor  of  a fixed  jetty,  and  to  lower  a similar  load 
from  the  jetty  to  the  boat  at  least  once  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  well-known  hydraulic 
lift  apparatus,  with  a single  ram,  could  only  deal 
with  tbe  traffic  in  detail,  taking  up  and  down 
but  one  or  two  vehicles  at  a time,  and  except  by 
providing  some  six  or  eight  of  such  lifts,  aud  a 
large  floating  stage  on  which  tbe  traffic  to  and 
from  the  boats  might  be  received,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  interval.  Messrs.  Clark  & Stanfield 
proposed  to  bring  the  boat  between  two  rows  of 
hydraulic  rams,  somewhat  similar  to  their  Tic- 
toria  ship-Uft,  and  by  suitable  attachments  lift 
the  boat’s  deck  with  its  entire  freight  to  aud 
from  the  required  levels,  and  this,  but  for  the 
necessity  of  carrying  out  the  piers  50  ft.  further 
into  the  Thames,  and  so  seriously  interfering 
with  tbe  navigation  of  the  river,  would  possibly 
have  worked  well.  Another  scheme  was  to  have 
a large  platform  on  which  tbe  traffic  could  draw 
from  the  boats,  and  a long  winding  drum  on 
shore  with  eight  or  ten  heavy  chains  passing 
from  it  over  pulleys  to  as  many  attachments  on 
tbe  platform,  the  drum  to  be  worked  by  a steam 
engine  of  about  120  horse  power.  The  directors 
gave  due  conuideration  to  these  proposals,  and 
one  simultaneously  submitted  by  Mr,  F.  E. 
Duckfaam,  of  the  Millwall  Docks.  Mr.  Duckham’s 
lift  was  selected,  and  he  was  appointed  the 
company’s  engineer  for  carrying  out  the  works. 
In  Mr.  Duckbam’s  scheme  a jetty  100  ft.  long, 
19  ft.  6 in.  wide  for  60  ft.,  and  fanning  out  to 
53  ft.  at  the  outer  end,  is  formed  by  wrought- 
iron  plate  girders,  supported  on  cast-iron  screw 
columns.  The  proper  floor  of  the  jetty  is  to  be 
set  apart  for  vehicles,  and  for  economy  as  to 
space  and  cost,  as  also  for  the  comfort  of  the 
foot-passengers  themselves,  the  foot-paths  to  and 
from  the  life  are  placed  on  top  of  the  side  girders. 
A platform  is  provided  of  a sufficient  area  to  ac- 
commodate both  tbe  outward  and  inward  freight. 
Upon  commencing  its  work  tbe  platform  forms 
a continuation  of  the  roadway  and  footpaths  of 
the  jetty.  It  is  proposed  that  the  outgoing 
vehicles  occupy  tbe  two  outside  of  the  four  ranks 
on  the  platform,  and  the  outgoing  passengers  the 
top  of  the  right-hand  girder.  A.s  the  boat  ap- 
proaches,  the  platform  will  be  lowered  to  the 
deck  level  and  the  machine  locked.  The 
vehicles  on  the  boat  will  then  draw  off  to 


the  two  vacant  centre  ranks  of  the  platform, 
the  foot  • passengers  to  the  top  of  the 
left-hand  girder.  The  outgoing  traffic  will 
move  on  to  the  boat,  the  boat  will  leave  for  the 
opposite  shore,  tbe  platform  be  raised  to  its  first 
position,  its  freight  transferred  to  the  roadway, 
aud  the  process  repeated.  To  accomplish  this  a 
bydraniio  engine  of  25-hor8e-power  is  employed, 
supplied  with  steam  by  vertical  boilers,  4 ft.  6 in. 
diameter,  by  12  ft.  6 in.  high,  and  having  an 
accumulator  with  a 1 ft.  8 in.  ram  of  20  ft. 
stroke,  loaded  to  750  lb.  per  square  inch,  whence 
the  hydraulic  pressure  pipes  are  laid  to  tbe 
valve.house  on  the  stage,  where  the  power  is 
split  up  between  four  hydraulic  presses,  1 ft. 
ram  and  15  ft.  stroke.  To  ensure  the  horizontaliby 
of  the  platform  the  presses  are  fixed  horizontally 
on  the  cast-iron  columns  at  the  side  of  the  lift, 
and  their  rams  on  each  side  connected  by  stout 
connecting-rods,  so  that  the  one  cannot  move 
without  the  otlter  j 1^  in.  pitched  chain  passes  over 
two  sheaves  on  each  ram,  one  on  the  cylinder 
end,  then  round  a pulley  on  the  platform,  aud 
the  chain  end  is  made  fast  to  the  fixed  girders  ou 
which  the  presses  are  supported.  The  pulleys 
on  the  platform  aro  pitched  to  fit  the  links  of 
the  chain,  and  are  keyed  on  two  strong  shafts 
which  pass  under  the  platform  from  one  side  of 
the  life  to  the  other,  and  which  shafts  rotate  as- 
i the  platform  is  raised  or  lowered.  Tbe  two 
ends  of  each  shaft  most  rotate  simultaneously, 
and  the  two  rams  on  each  side  can  only  move  in 
unison.  For  convenience  in  event  of  repairs, 
Ac.,  the  platform  is  formed  into  a pontoon  which 
would  float  even  with  150  tons  added  to  its  own 
weight.  The  screw  columns,  jetties,  &o.,  were  con- 
tracted for  by  Mr.  John  Gibson,  and  were  chiefly 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hawks,  Crawshay, 
it  Co.,  of  Gateshead.  The  hydraulic  machinery 
. was  made  by  the  East  Ferry-road  Engineering 
j Company,  of  Millwall. 

The  wall  foundations  were  built  in  sections;, 
under  the  accumulator  and  engine-house  a solid 
mass  of  concrete  has  been  filled  iu  26  ft.  thick, 
extending  over  the  whole  surface,  to  receive  the 
heavy  weight  to  be  put  upon  it.  Tbe  engine  and 
accumulator-house,  with  chimney-shaft  75  ft- 
high  from  the  ground  line,  were  built  first,  the 
river  wall  coped  with  Cornish  granite;  the  part 
under  the  jetty  being  at  tbe  height  of  8 ft.  above 
i Trinity  high-water  mark,  as  required  by  the 
j Thames  Conservancy  Board,  the  other  portion 
I being  6 ft.  above  high  water,  to  comply  with 
recent  instructions  from  tbe  Metropolitan  and 
; Local  Boards  of  Works. 

I In  consequence  of  the  river  wall  being  carried 
' up  so  high,  and  the  bad  foundations  extending 
over  the  whole  site,  the  directors,  after  careful 
consideration,  decided  to  build  vaults  under  the 
roadway  from  Wappiag  High-street  to  the  jetty, 
aud  this  portion  of  the  work  is  now  completed  ; 
the  foundations  for  the  walls  have  been  carried 
down  to  the  depth  of  19  ft.  below  street-line,  or 
21  fc.  below  Triuity  high  water,  and  over  tbe 
whole  surface  tbe  ground  has  been  excavated  and 
concrete  filled  in  to  a depth  of  6 ft.  6 in.,  to 
render  the  vaults  free  from  damp  ; and,  with  a 
view  to  further  security,  a layer  of  aspiialte  has 
been  put  in  the  middle  of  the  concrete  to  pre- 
vent any  water  rising,  and  this,  being  weighted 
with  18  in.  of  concrete,  will,  it  is  thought,  prevent 
the  water  ever  blowing  it  np.  Arches  on  piers 
and  cast-iron  girders  have  been  tamed  at  the 
requisite  height  in  two  half-brick  rings  in  cement, 
and  the  crown  and  haunches  of  the  arches  filled 
in  with  Portland  cement  concrete.  Penrbyn 
granite  trams  and  curbs  have  been  laid  down, 
the  space  between  the  trams  being  filled  in  with 
wood  paving,  and  the  footways  will  be  formed 
on  each  side,  and  rendered  in  Portland  cement. 
The  gi’adient  of  tbe  roadway,  1 in  16,  is  some- 
what steep,  owing  to  the  great  height 
required  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  for  the 
jetty  to  bo  kept  up  ; but  from  the  care  taken  in 
forming  the  roadway,  no  difficulty  is  anticipated 
with  the  traffic.  The  work  to  this  point  is  now 
completed.  The  whole  of  the  ground-floor  is 
given  up  to  the  roadways,  the  traffic  on  and  off 
being  kept  distinct;  various  offices  are  provided 
at  the  entrance.  Tbe  height  of  this  floor  will  be 
16  ft.  from  the  floor  of  the  jetty  to  the  under- 
side of  the  girder  on  the  river  front,  and  at  the 
street  front,  18  ft.  to  the  underside  of  the  crown 
of  the  arches.  Ibese  large  openings  will  be 
filled  in  with  suitable  revolving  iron  shutbere. 
The  floor  over  tbe  roadway  will  consist  of 
wrooght-iroD  girders  and  bow-strings,  filled  iiv 
with  concrete.  The  soperstructnre  over  the 
roadway  aud  on  the  adjoining  wharfs  will, 
when  completed,  form  a block  of  warehouses,  six 
floors  in  height ; at  the  level  of  the  girder  over 
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the  roadrt-aj  a moolded  string  of  red  Dutuftiea 
and  Portland  stone  will  be  carried  through,  and 
above  this  the  building  will  be  in  Kent  stocks, 
with  some  red  brick  bands.  The  reveals  to  the 
door  and  window  openings  and  arches  will  be  in 
blue  Staffordshire  bricks,  the  whole  finished  with 
a moulded  brick  and  stone  cornice,  with  a centre 
gable.  The  warehouses  will  bo  fitted  with 
hydraulic  cranes. 

The  works  on  the  Rotherhithe  side  have  not 
been  of  so  extensive  n character.  An  accumu* 
lator-house  and  engine-shaft  similar  to  those 
on  the  Wapping  side,  have  been  built,  and  the 
engiiie-hoQse  will  shortly  be  completed.  Im- 


easy  to  obtain  even  the  unanimous  approval  of  a 
project  than  to  find  the  means  for  carrying  it 
out.  It  is  calculated,  for  instance,  that  the 
draining  and  paving  of  the  town  will  cost 
20,000,000  ronbles;  and  that  if  a loan  is  levied, 
as  proposed,  for  this  purpose  it  will  augment  the 
charges  on  the  city  budget  to  the  extent  of 
1,200,000  roubles  per  annum,  and  the  town  is  not 
in  a position  to  support  extra  charges.  There  was 
already  a deficit  of  500,000  roubles  in  the  last 
budget,  and  there  are  other  schemes  which 
demand  public  support.  The  present  schemes 
for  primary  aud  compulsory  education  will  cost 
at  least  600,000  roubles,  and  the  maintenance  of 


' " r -.w  euuiuy  uo  compietea.  xm-  at  least  bUU, 000  roubles,  and  the  maintenance  of 
proveraents  are  being  made  m the  approaches  on  the  hospitals  about  700,000  roubles  To  meet 
th.8s.de,  and  negot,at.one  are  goieg  or.  for  the  I taa  orgeat  deoaaoda  it  ie  probabi;  that  ale 
STbv^a^d^^f  the  porpoaes  ot  a Unaignifioant  bat  vesatioos  taMB  will beaboliahed 

Btaad-by,  and  with  a v.ew  to  meet  the  projected  , and  oompensated  by  a new  and  heavy  taa  on 
improvementa  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  inhabited  dwellinga!^  It  was  also  promsed  to 
bu?ld'ini°w*”h“t,'®*'^r''^°n‘*'  of  the  ' rednee  the  sum  spent  by  the  maniolpality  for 

iSSoT  if  ’ll,™  .‘'‘®  ““?='■■  “'ll  salaries,  4o.,  of  the  police  and  genaMmei-ie  ■ 

Alevalder  R Sto^n-  “ "■''h'-iteet,  Mr  and,  aa  this  item  amounts  to  io  less  than 

bef,;  M ®‘®““ing  the  geoeral  eontraotors  1,120,000  roubles  per  annum  it  will  bear 
LbsL  AtaeTand^rSon  It  the  meanwhile  tradesmen  ^d 

all  tbe  i™  t .r®  wr  IP  S“PP'y>ng  , sm.ill  proprietors  are  already  iodnlsioE  io  loud 

iJoita  ®™wne  .8  clerk  of  complaints  against  the  high  rate  of  taxation,  ae 

— _ altogether,  and  when  we  add  to  these  facts 

I prospect  of  political  complications  in  the 
A NEW  ROUTE  TO  INDIA  i confidently  urge  that  this  is 

Tnp  nrmVpf  of  n = K • i . -a  ®°arce]y  a favourable  moment  to  choose  for  the 
E project  of  a sub-manne  tunnel  to  unite  ifausswianniraffoii  of  St  Petersburi? 

Uarope  with  Africa  has  been  published  at'  cc.  i etersuuig. 

Madrid,  and  has  called  forth  much  criticism.  - ~ 

The  tunnel  would,  of  course,  nass  under  the  i>r\T7-iT 

Straits  ot  Gibraltar,  but  the  precise  spot  ohoaL  KOYAL  nORTIOULTUEAL  SOCIETY, 
is  near  Algesiras  on  the  European  side.  Prom  following  sobemo  for  reconstituting  this 

here  the  coast  of  Africa  would  be  reached  at  a Society  has  been  made  public.  The  plan,  it  is 
mvourable  landing-place,  between  Tangiers  and  stated,  now  finds  favour  with  many  leading 
Ceuta,  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  part  of  horticulturists,  who  long  thought  it,  if  not 
the  tunnel  entirely  submerged  would  be  nine  inadvisable,  at  least  premature  : — 
miles  long,  with  a descent  towards  the  centre  of  Society  is  now  doing  important  and  useful  work 

about  one  per  cent.  The  other  and  slantin'^'  T r hcncllu  all  who  value  their  gardens,  or  who  care 


, p.  o,  80  iruuu  uiiugeiinei  ••••  uuu  uoes  muen  oiucr 

the  tunnel  will  be  about  twonty.two  miles  long.  • Iwlruitand  lloral  committees  examine 

The  maximum  depth  of  the  sea  in  the  Straits  “Qd  flowers,  work  which  can  only 

does  not  evceed  3,000  ft,  and  it  is  propoasd  to  ' i»«rdi.te5  j:.|Xa'S7.™.:ro7.i,slS 

dig  300  ft.  below  this  point.  Thus  the  tunnel  f,*’®  respect,  and  acted  upon  all  throuch 

will  bo  3,300  ft.  below  tho  aurfnoe  of  the  water.  ; 

itf.t  t!’'  ™ “‘>'““''•>“5  compla.v  question  of  «nd  jsdeed  by  the  high,..!  ,ulhori«es,\Sd 

cost,  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  maintain  that  got  rid  of.  The  Society,  being  r.'lipved  from 

this  will  not  amount  to  more  than  4.000, OOOh  ; Chiswick^ Kensington,  will  baye  only 

between  Calais  and  Dover  is  completed,  it  will  o^berwieo  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  great  country  slows 
be  possible  to  travel  the  whole  way  from  London  ' guinea  subscription  will 

to  India  by  rail,  and  without  changing  carriages  1 £'Vrv^l7„"r„';“.r'bi‘y„r  7t‘“i. 

; some  of  tho  old  supporters  of  tho  Rociciy  wim  K..w.a 
^ <'"c-gumea  subscriptions  will  at  least  for  a 

1 time  continue  to  do  so,  end  that  some  wealthy  and 

BUILDING  PROJECTS  AT  | en'busiesue  horticulturists  win  jom  their  number.'^  The 

RT  PR’TR'PCur'nn  I of  “oc  less  than  four  guineas  will  be  called 

bl.  PETERSBURG.  -^3  soon  as  the  Council  of  the  Rojal 

N0Tw.i,,ST.tun,No  the  olonda  cn  the  political 

horizon,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg  still  ■ holders,  the  lease  of  the  South  Kensington  oarden  will  ha 
flwfl  ftwvr.  cl.-. . . „ -fa  . fprenaered,  end  it  maybe  expected  ihawhe  subscrip. 

tions  of  those  fellows  who  paid  to  get  the  exerciae-grouiid 
for  their  children  will  be  discontinued.  It  is  therefore  m'st 
Sir^’nll®  be  in  readiness  to  supply 

heir  place.  It  was  lately  suggested  to  form  a large Vud 
r.fluential  committee,  headed  by  the  editors  of  the  four 
leading  Londou  horticultural  journals  (to  show  uoaiiimity 
ot  feeling  at  least  lu  the  leaders).  This  committee  to  bind 
Itself  in  nothing,  but  to  aid  in  bringing  in  guiuea  fellows 
Thrfe*mV°f  present  iaoumbrances. 

Three  out  of  the  four  editors  hare  given  their  names  tho 
fourth,  being  secretary  of  tho  society,  can  hold  no  other 
position.  _ ^ ery  influential  gardening  names  have  already 
been  received  and  are  constantly  coming  in.  It  was  decided 
not  to  publish  names  till  the  list  was  a very  long  one 
The  privileges  which  eau  at  the  present  be  stated  as 
accruing  to_  the  guinea  fellowships  are  admittances  to  all 
London  and  in  the  provinces,  and 
toall  ininor  exhibitions  of  fruit  and  flowers  held  at  the 
daily  admission  to 

the  Ohiswick  garden  (Sunday  excepted)." 


pounded  the  Haseley  scheme,  which  was  ap- 
proved  by  Messrs.  Cawley  & Newton,  engineers, 
and  io  1872  the  Corporation  obtained  the 
VVarwick  Waterworks  Act,  empowering  them  to 
take  lands,  and  oonstrnct  the  required  works 
for  getting  water  from  Haseley.  No  pumping  is 
necessary,  the  water  flowing  into  the  town  by 
gravitation.  Haseley  Mill,  tho  site  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  water  from  the  brook,  is  four  miles 
from  Warwick,  on  the  Birmingham  side.  Tho 
level  of  tho  brook  is  100  ft.  above  the  highest 
level  of  the  borough.  About  twelve  acres  of 
land  have  been  acquired,  and  tho  area  of  tho 
available  water.sbed  is  1,500  acres.  After  filtra. 
tion  the  water  passes  throngh  a brick  conduit,  of 
oval  form,  3 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.  1,661  yards, 
long.  From  the  end  conduit  the  water  is  con- 
veyed through  a 12.in.  cast-iron  main,  736  yards 
in  length  along  the  Boaiisale,  Birmingham,  and 
Warwick  roads,  and  from  thence  to  the  water- 
tower,  4,281  yards,  through  a 10-in.  cast-iron 
main. 

Mr.  Pritchard's  estimated  coat  of  the  work 
was  ; — Cast-iron  main,  valves,  &c.,  2,8865.; 
reservoirs,  filter-beds,  conduit,  fencing,  laying  of 
mains,  &c.,  10,1135.  IBs.  Gd. ; compeuaation,  pur- 
ohase  of  land,  &o.,  4,5005.  These  items  make  up 
the  sura  of  17,5005.;  bub  the  actual  outlay  will 
not  be  far  below  25  0005.  The  difficulty  experi. 
enced  in  the  deep  cutting,  where  the  main  is 
placed  at  a maximum  depth  of  48  ft.  below  the 
surface,  led,  as  already  stated,  to  tho  abandon- 
ment of  the  work  by  Mr.  C.  Hart,  of  Learning- 
ton,  who  has  commenced  proceedings  against  the 
Warwick  Corporation.  This  work  and  the  making 
of  adits,  reservoirs,  Ac.,  b.ave  been  performed  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Smith,  of  Milverton.  The  iron  pipes 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Roberts,  West 
Bromwich,  and  tho  earthenware  pipes  by  Doulton 
& Co.,  of  Lambeth.  To  prevent  sand  passing 
throngh  the  perforated  pipes  of  tho  adits  there 
is  provided  a filter  medium  of  washed  gravel  and 
sand,  of  a thickness  of  4 ft.  6 in.  and  3 ft.  in 
width.  The  sand  aud  gravel  are  placed  in  layers 
round  the  pipes  in  the  following  order  : — Washed 
gravel,  of  the  size  of  hens’  eggs,  for  a thickness 
of  2 ft.  3 in.  : washed  gravel,  of  the  size  of 
walnuts,  for  a thickness  of  t)  in.;  washed  gravel, 
the  size  of  horse-beans,  for  6 in.;  and  washed 
sand  1 fc. ; total  thickness,  4 ft.  G in.  Great 
difficulties  were  encountered  in  ooutrolling  the 
sand,  and  the  contractor  had  to  supply  a plant 
of  the  vnlne  of  2,5005.  for  the  execution  of  the 
work.  The  ooreinony  of  turning  on  the  water 
was  performed  by  the  Mayor. 


ws^..,  .siuauivciuio  ui  oi,.  x-eicrsDurg  stil 
find  time  to  discuss  various  projects  for  the  im. 
provement  of  their  city.  Local  authorities  pass 
numerous  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  con- 
struction  of  innumerable  new  streets,  and  rely 
on  the  immense  receipts  which  will,  it  is  sup- 
posed,  reward  this  labour  when  new  and  magni- 
ficent houses  have  been  built.  Unfortunately, 
the  practical  result  of  past  and  present  enter, 
prise  18  nob  very  encouraging.  It  is,  it  seems, 
more  easy  to  build  houses  than  to  find  tenants ; 
for  there  are  now  some  5,000  apartments  empty 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Two.fifths  of  these  are  eati- 
mated  in  value  at  a yearly  rental  of  500  roubles 
and  upwards,  while  the  remaining  three-fifths 
of  the  total  number  are  more  modest  residences, 
and  consequently  to  bo  let  at  a cheaper  rate.  To 
continue  building  under  these  circumstances  is 
evidently  to  court  ruin ; and  though  the  local 
authorities  in  their  unreasoning  enthusiasm  may 
continue  to  vote  the  construction  of  new  streets, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  will  in  all  probability 
put  a check  to  such  unwarrantable  enterprise. 
There  are  other  projects  of  greater  utility,  which 
when  accomplished  will  render  the  enlargement 
of  the  town  not  only  practicable,  but  necessary. 
The  construction  of  a maritime  canal  and  the 
creation  of  a large  mercantile  port  at  St.  Peters- 
burg  would  soon  increase  the  population,  and 
thus  fill  the  empty  houses.  Then  it  will  be 
time  to  build  new  residences.  The  project 
of  a canal  and  port  of  this  description  is  in- 
eluded  among  the  numerous  new  maps,  topo- 
graphical report.'',  &e.,  which  have  been  pre- 
pared  during  the  years  1873,  1874,  and 
1875.  These  were  recently  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Czar  in  person.  Unfortunately, 
in  Russia  as  elsewhere  the  monetary  difficulty  is 
after  all  the  greatest  of  obstacles,  and  it  is  more 


THE  NEW  WATER-SUPPLY  FOR 
WARWICK. 

The  borough  of  Warwick  was,  on  th6  27bh  ult. 
supplied  for  the  first  time  with  water  from  the 
new  works  at  Haseley.  The  town  of  Warwick 
baa  bad  considerable  difficulty  in  connexion  with 
Its  water-supply.  After  spending  1,1005,  and 
boring  to  a depth  of -lOO  ft.  near  the  workhouse, 
the  local  authorities  obtained  water  from  the 
Avon,  which  river  at  that  time  received  the 
sewage  of  Rugby,  Coventry,  Kenilworth,  Lea- 
mington, and  other  places.  From  the  year  1857 
until  the  present  time  the  borough  has  had  an 
intermittent  supply  from  the  Avon,  the  works 
costing  14,6275.  ISs.  7d.,  and  the  annual  ex- 
penditure  during  the  past  three  years  being 
6145.  1-s.  lid.  The  Avon  supply  having  been 
repeatedly  and  authoritatively  condemned,  the 
iowu  Council  commissioned  Mr.  E.  Pritchard 
C.E.,  to  seek  another  source  of  supply.  He  pro-’ 


PROPOSED  NEW  SEWERAGE  WORKS  AT 
WALSALL. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Wal-:all  Town 
Conncil  lately,  the  Mayor  said  the  first  busi- 
ness was  of  great  importance,  and  had  been 
forced  upon  the  Council  by  the  provisions  of 
“ The  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876,” 
by  which  every  person  (including  a Corporation) 
who,  after  the  15th  of  August,  1877,  causes  to  fall 
or  flow  or  to  be  carried  into  any  stream  any  solid 
or  liquid  sewage  matter,  unless  he  proves  to  the 
Court  having  cognisance  of  the  case  that  he  is 
using  the  best  practicable  and  available  means 
to  render  harmless  the  said  sewage  matter,  will 
be  liable  to  be  restrained  from  so  doing  by  a 
summary  order  of  Court,  and  in  default  of  com- 
plianoo  with  sneb  order  will  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  505.  a day  for  every  day  during  which 
he  is  in  default.  For  a long  time  now  the  oouiss 
which  they  had  been  pursuing  in  reference  to 
getting  rid  of  their  sewage  matter  by  means  of 
the  River  Tame  had  been  contrary  to  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  they  now 
found  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  bad  made  it 
oompulsory  to  alter  that  state  of  things.  They 
bad  not  much  time  given  them  toput  their  house 
in  order,  and  as  it*was  necessary  that  the  subject 
should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once,  he  moved  the 
following  : — 

“ That  tho  time  baTioj;  arrival  when  it  hae  become  abso- 
lutely imperative  by  the  legislation  of  the  last  seBsion  of 
Parliament,  embodied  in  tho  ‘ Rivera  Pollution  Prevention 
Act,  187(1,' that  eflectual  meaeures  shall  be  adopted  for 
preventing  any  solid  or  liquid  sewage  from  flowing  from 
the  sewers  of  the  borough  into  the  stream  or  brook,  and  the 
Borongh  Surveyor  having  had  under  his  consideration  the 
question  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  borough  so 
as  to  avoid  the  pollution  of  the  neighbouring  streams; 
and  having  bad  also  under  his  consideration  the  necessary 
extension  of  the  main  outlet  sewer,  near  Bodley’s,  to  laud 
in  or  near  (he  Tame  Valley,  tho  Sanitary  Committee  is 
hereby  authorised  and  requested  to  make  a careful  inquiry 
into  the  whole  question,  with  power  to  engage  such  pro- 
fessional assistance  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  to 
report  to  the  Council  us  early  as  practicable  their  opinion 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  the 
borough," 
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The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  town 
clerk  read  a report  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Boys,  the 
borough  surveyor,  which  stated  that  the  works 
contemplated  were  a deep  intercepting  sewer, 
commencing  at  the  present  nutlets,  nearBodley's, 
and  following  the  valley  of  the  Tame  to  land 
Ritoate  near  Delves  Green,  the  total  length  being 
3,960  yards,  and  the  gradient  1 in  2,000.  This 
sewer  would  enable  the  council  to  thoroughly 
drain  the  lowest  parts  of  the  borough,  and  would 
enable  them  to  deal  effectually  with  the  sewage 
without  pumping,  the  outlet  being  10  fc.  above 
the  bed  of  the  Tame.  The  point  of  outlet  was 
also  the  nearest  to  sufficient  land  for  the  neces- 
sary  works,  and  was  at  such  a distance  from  the 
town  and  any  highway  that  no  complaint  of 
nuisance  oould  arise,  and  where  the  land,  which 
would  be  a considerable  quantity,  oould  be 
acquired  on  advantageous  terms. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  IRON 
TRADES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  lusti- 
tote,  recently  held  in  Leeds, 'Mr.  John  Jones,  the 
secretary,  read  a paper  on  “ Technical  Education 
in  oonnesion  with  the  Iron  Trades.”  Providing 
facilities  for  imparting  technical  knowledge  had 
of  late  by  no  means  been  lost  sight  of  or 
neglected,  but  we  had  not  yet  got  so  far  as 
several  other  countries  bad  done.  There  was 
one  way  in  which  he  thought  substantial  aid 
might  be  rendered  in  extending  existing  arrange- 
ments  for  imparting  technical  knowledge.  The 
Commissioners  for  the  International  Exhibition 
for  1851  had  a surplus  of  180,0001.,  out  of 
which  they  proposed  to  expend  100,0001.  in  pro- 
viding a scientific  library  at  South  Kensington, 
and  in  creating  scholarships  in  connexion  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  paper  on 
this  subject  remarked  that  it  did  not  seem  just 
to  concentrate  the  contemplated  expenditure  in 
London.  Mr.  Jones  maintained  that  the  com- 
missioners would  be  carrying  out  the  spirit  in 
which  such  a fund  should  be  administered  if  they 
were  to  render  assistance,  within  certain  limits, 
to  the  science  colleges  and  institutions  in  the 
principal  manufacturing  and  industrial  districts, 
and  to  encourage  the  opening  of  new  colleges  in 
other  localities.  The  proposed  scholarships 
would  be  best  localised  and  made  tenable  at  the 
provincial  colleges  and  institutions.  As  to  the 
form  in  which  aid  should  be  given  to  local 
science  oollegea,  it  would  evidently  be  injudicious 
to  make  a grant  in  money  towards  bnildings. 
The  assistance  should  rather  be  in  the  form  of  a 
loan,  BO  that  the  property  could  revert  to  the 
commissioners  in  case  any  particular  institution 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  President  (Mr.  Meuelaus)  said  that  as  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  finally  to  decide 
this  matter,  it  was  a happy  circumstance  that 
they  had  several  members  of  Parliame'it  preseiit, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  favour  them  with  their 
sentiments  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Barran,  M.P.,  spoke  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science,  although  it 
had  but  recently  been  opened,  and  said  ho 
hopod  all  the  funds  in  question  would  not  be 
devoted  to  establishing  a technical  institution  in 
London.  He  believed  the  greatness  of  the 
nation  depended  as  much  upon  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  employers  and  capitalists  in  scientific 
matters  as  npon  making  the  working  men  skilful 
and  thoroughly  educated.  In  the  Yorkshire 
Cjllege  they  had  nearly  303  students,  and  be 
claimed  for  it  that  it  was  second  to  none,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  it  had  been  open. 

Mr.  t'amuelson,  M.P.,  thoughc  Mr.  Jones’s  pro- 
posal  was  essentially  a just  one.  He  did  not 
think  that  hitherto  the  administration  of  the 
fund  had  been  altogether  what  the  country  had 
a right  to  expect,  and  he  was  very  much  afraid, 
unless  some  strong  measures  were  taken  to  bring 
about  a change  in  that  administration,  they  must 
not  expect  justice  or  anything  else.  The  fund 
would  have  been  seven  times  larger  than  it  was 
if  the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence  had  been  ob- 
served in  the  management  of  it.  The  Albert 
Hall  was  one  of  its  results,  and  it  was  nothing 
hut  a source  of  difficulty  and  anxiety  to  all  con. 
uicted  with  it.  Funds  bad  been  spent  in  build- 
ings  which  had  not  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  It  would  be  useless, 
however,  to  make  'grants  of  the  kind  contem- 
plated  by  Mr.  Jones  until  the  elementary  ednca- 
ti-m  of  the  working  classes  bad  been  more 
improved  and  extended.  Colleges  of  science  like 
that  in  Leeds,  or  like  that  in  Newcastle,  or  such 
as  Owens  College  in  Mfliichester,  were  all  ex- 


ceedingly  useful,  but  until  the  general  educa- 
tion of  working  men  was  better  cared  for  and 
got  to  a higher  point,  it  would  be  in  vain  almost 
CO  attempt  to  impart  to  them  technical  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Brogdeu,  M.P.,  did  not  think  it  would  be 
BO  difficult  to  get  grants  from  this  fund  for  local 
institutions.  He  knew  some  of  the  commissioners 
were  desirous  of  using  the  funds  in  the  way 
which  would  best  promote  scientiflo  training,  and 
he  believed  it  only  required  an  outside  expressioo 
of  opinion  to  get  from  them  an  application  of  the 
funds  to  provincial  purposes. 

Mr.  Lowthian  Bell,  M.P.,  thought  that  as  re- 
i^ards  the  deficiency  of  primary  education,  thanks 
CO  a gentleman  living  in  the  ueighbonrhood  of 
Leeds,  the  evil  was  about  to  be  remedied,  not  in 
what  he  considered  the  very  best  way,  but  it 
was  a step  in  the  right  direction.  With  respect 
to  the  iron  trade  of  this  country  he  spoke  most 
hopefully,  and  predicted  that  England  would  for 
all  practical  purposes  continue  in  the  future,  as 
she  had  done  in  the  past,  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

Mr.  Tennant,  M.P.,  said  he  should  be  happy 
to  co-operate  in  getting  a share  for  Leeds  or  any 
other  proviucia!  centre  of  the  fund  it  was  in- 
tended  to  devote  to  teohnioal  education. 


THE  OFEN  ROYAL  PALACE  OF  THE 
FUTURE. 

Some  time  since  the  official  Hungarian  journal 
made  known  the  Royal  decision  that  the  Ofen 
fortress  should  be  divested  of  its  character  as 
a fortification,  the  fetters  cast  off  which  for  so 
long  had  prevented  the  enlargement  of  the 
Honwarian  capital  on  account  of  its  encircling 
stone  walls.  This  capital  will  become  a great 
city  worthy  of  the  residence  of  a monarch.  In 
order  to  make  Boda  Pesth  a fine  city,  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament  contracted  a loan  of  twenty, 
four  millions  of  florins,  and  has  been  making  the 
greatest  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
city.  The  great  road  which,  going  from  the 
Danube,  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  and  then 
again  turns  back  towards  the  strand  of  the 
river,  will  be  converted  into  a boulevard  after  the 
Parisian  model.  The  thickly-popnlated  portion 
of  the  oity,  called  the  "Tberesa  Town,”  will  be 
intersected  the  length  of  the  third  of  a German 
mile,  and  from  the  little  wood  without  the  town 
a stream  of  healthier  air  will  be  let  into  the 
arteries  of  this  crowded  nest  of  houses.  A 
” Ringstrasse  ” like  that  of  Vienna  will  encircle 
the  whole  town  as  a girdle,  new  railway  stations, 
f-everal  miles  of  tramway  for  local  convenience, 
two  new  bridges  on  each  side  of  the  chain  bridge 
over  the  river, — all  these  are  to  be  undertaken  ; 
in  fact,  since  the  coronation  of  the  king,  in  1867, 
it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  people  to 
accomplish  these  improvements. 

The  fortifications  of  the  Ofen  fortress  pre- 
vented  the  city  on  the  right  side  of  the  Danube, 
till  now,  taking  the  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  that  half  of  the  city  which  the  left  side 
created.  Ou  the  Ofen  side  nothing  has  been 
undertaken  bub  great  quays  half  a mile  in 
length  j hut  the  perpendicular  high  walls  of  the 
fortress,  with  their  ugly  bastions  and  grim 
battlements,  were  so  protected  by  the  military 
jiolt  me  tangere  decrees  against  any  changes 
which  the  wish  of  the  city  for  its  amelioration 
or  adornment  co.uld  suggest,  that  nothing  conld 
be  attempted.  The  Royal  Palace  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  Fortress-hill  will  be  the  first  fruit 
of  the  decision,  and  the  first  building  under- 
taken. 

In  a semicircle  of  vine-clad  hills  stands  this 
fortress,— the  dearly -bought  prize  of  many  a 
deadly  struggle.  Thence  will  be  seen  the 
restored  King’s  Palace,  the  rapid  Danube,  and 
on  its  opposite  shore  palace  on  palace  ; tributary 
town  on  town  j from  each  end  of  the  palace  also 
vast  towering  chimneys  ; from  amidst  the  church 
towers  daily,  rising  to  the  blue  heavens,  the 
incense  of  the  growing  effects  of  civilisation; 
the  sound  of  the  blow  of  the  anvil;  the  roaring 
of  machinery,  —the  peaceful  Cyclopean  work  of 
modern  times.  These  represent  the  organ  music 
of  the  worship  of  progress. 

The  view  from  the  Palace,  also,  is  very  grand  ; 
but  on  the  fortress  side  it  is  spoiled  by  the  ngly 
Danube  quays,  as  yet  showing  little  else  but  the 
loading  and  unloadingof  wagons  to  and  from  the 
steam-bargee.  Bub  there  is  in  progress  a 
charming  park-like  terrace  on  the  sloping  side  of 
the  palace,  and  a project  of  widening  the  palace 
itself  is  on  the  tapis.  Already  one  wing  is  built 
out,  elegantly  decorated  with  white  and  gold, 


where  the  Royal  family  stay  when  they  visit  the 
Hungarian  capital.  The  carrying  out  of  all 
these  projects,  which  has  the  hearty  consent  of 
the  Emperor,  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  the 
funds  can  be  raised. 


THE  VOLKSGARTEN  ARCADE,  VIENNA. 

No  European  capital  has  in  so  few  years 
carried  out  so  many  changes  and  improvements 
as  Vienna.  After  the  demolishing  of  the  old 
walls  it  became  the  aim  of  the  Viennese  to  set 
to  work  to  replace  them  by  handsome  streets 
and  squares. 

In  speaking  of  New  Vienna,  uppermost  arises 
in  the  mind  the  ” Ringstrasse.”  Of  coarse, 
many  of  the  vast  undertakings  commenced  have 
not  been  as  yet  fully  accomplished,  but  in  the 
gaps  that  intervene,  pearl  on  pearl  is  being 
strong  ^in  order  to  collect  the  entire  row.  The 
finest  part  of  the  Ringstrasse  will  unquestionably 
be  that  part  in  which  the  Town-hall,  the  Parlia- 
menb-house,  and  the  University  form  three  sides 
of  a square. 

When  the  discussion  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Royal  Opera-house  was  being  carried  on,  and 
the  proposition  to  place  it  within  the  Volksgarten 
made,  Baron  Hasenauer,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
many  able  architects  of  Vienna,  and  the  builder 
of  the  Exhibition,  stepped  forward  to  protest 
against  the  plan,  and  suggested  that  the  incom- 
parable  square  of  the  town-hall  should  have  its 
fourth  side  filled  with  the  new  theatre. 

To  realise  this  idea,  great  difficulties  would 
have  to  be  overcome,  parts  of  streets  to  be 
demolished,  and  so  on.  But  Baron  Hasenauer, 
undaunted,  urged  bis  opinion  on  all,  declaring 
it  certain  that  the  Royal  Theatre  could  stand 
ill  no  better  place,  and  also  that  the  quarter  in 
its  vicinity  must  necessarily  be  rebuilt,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  splendid  new  building.  This, 
of  course,  met  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
all  intelligent  men,  and  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  whole  of  the  project,  including  that  of  which 
we  give  a sketch,  maybe  carried  out. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  all  these  buildings, 
the  last  remains  of  the  walls  of  Vienna, — the 
renowned  Lion  Bastion,  must  disappear, — a spot 
on  which,  in  the  war  with  the  Turks,  the  most 
bloody  and  determined  struggles  took  place. 
Later  must  be  removed  the  Palace  of  Prince 
Lichtenstein,  in  which  the  first  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  was  held ; the  Palace  where 
resides  the  English  Ambassador  ; the  fine 
Admiralty  Office,  iu  which  one  of  Austria’s  best 
sons,  Admiral  Tegenhoff,  breathed  his  last;  and, 
finally,  the  Royal  Palm-house. 

According  to  Hasenauer’s  plan,  the  street 
which  runs  at  the  back  of  the  Opera-house  is  to 
be  widened  to  60  yards,  the  little  narrow  Lowen- 
gasse  to  iO  yards.  Down  towards  the  once 
well-known  Beilaria,  from  the  theatre,  a magni- 
ficent  frontage  can  be  acquired.  Hasenauer 
desired  more  especially  that  his  project  should 
be  carried  out,  seeing  that  Vienna,  unlike  Paris 
and  moat  of  the  large  cities  of  Ttalv,  was  devoid 
of  an  open  promenade,  where,  at  the  same  time, 
shelter  from  the  rain  could  be  gained  ; in  short, 
it  had  no  covered  public  walk. 

The  group  of  houses  he  projected  to  erect  on 
this  ground  are  to  have  arcades  having  im- 
mediate correspondence  with  the  Volksgarten, 
iu  a way  leading  to  it,  the  buildings  at  one  end 
being  only  divided  from  it  by  a narrow  street,  ou 
one  side  of  which  is  a railing  through  which  it 
may  he  seen.  The  terrace  of  the  arcade  is  to  be 
adorned  with  flowers  and  shrubs.  Under  the 
arcades  are  handsome  shops  and  refreshment- 
rooms.  The  whole  range  of  bouses  will  be 
divided  into  five  parcels ; two  fine  buildings 
projecting  somewhat  from  the  rest,  at  each  end; 
in  the  centre  a building  dominating  over  those 
at  each  end,  while  the  two  intervening  rows  of 
buildings  that  connect  them  stand  back.  The 
style  is  that  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Through  the  centre  a handsome  passage  will 
end  in  the  Kreuzgasse,  and  lead  to  the  Mino- 
ritenplatz.  


The  Sewage  of  Kiugston-oa-Thames.— 
The  Thames  Conservancy  applied  oo  the  28fch 
alt.  to  the  Kingston  County  Bench  for  a summons 
against  the  C jrporation  of  Kingaton-on-Tbaraes, 
for  having  neglected,  within  the  statutory 
periods,  to  withdraw  the  eewnfce  of  the  town 
from  the  river  Thames.  It  was  stated  that  the 
penalt'es  claimed  were  501.  a day  for  something 
like  2,000  day.s.  The  summons  was  granted, 
and  made  returnable  a week  hence. 
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IMAGINAEY  CONVERSATIONS. 

Jilt.  SEEJT.  PARRY  AND  A “JERRY  BUILDER.” 

“For  among  my  people  are  found  wio'.'ed  men:  they 
f wait,  aa  he  that  aetteth  anares  ; they  aet  a trap,  they 
tch  men.  Aa  a cage  is  full  of  birds,  so  are  their  houses 
11  of  deceit ; therefore  they  are  become  great,  and 
4XCO  rich.” — Jer.  r.  36,  27. 

You  are  a master  builder,  are  you  not,  and  the 
uilder  of  those  booses  which  are  characterised 
3 run-up,  and  of  the  “ Jerry  ” class  ? 

Now,  Mr.  Master  Builder,  what  constitutes 
ood  building  ? 

Is  mortar  composed  of  three  parts  of  clay  or 
»am,  with  a little  sprinkling  of  lime,  a good 
edding  mortar  for  brickwork  ? 

Is  wall  plaster,  made  up  of  road  scrapings, 
creened  ashes,  vegetable  mould,  or  ordinary 
shoot”  material,  a proper  floating  or  rendering 
tuff  for  the  coating  of  walls  ? 

These  houses  that  are  being  built  by  you  have 
ot  been  planned  by  any  architect  ? 

No ; but  they  are  built,  you  say,  according  to  a 
ilau  now  very  much  followed  over  the  metropolis  ? 

Q the  present  instance,  according  to  your  state- 
□ents,  you  have  improved  upon  the  usual  atereo- 
lyped  plan  by  economising  materials,  and  adding 
lO  the  available  space  P 

' You  say  they  are  good  of  their  kind, — that^is, 
,hey  are  good  enough  for  “Jerry”  houses, — 
food  enough  for  the  class  of  people  they  are  in- 
tended  to  accommodate ; hut,  let  me  ask  you, 
is  any  class  of  builders  privileged  to  build 
aouses  ill.planned  and  in  violation  of  the  Build- 
.ng  Acts  and  sanitary  regulations,  and  to  put  up 
staircases  that  endanger  life  and  limb  ? 

No  answer.  Well,  then,  I will  not  press  yon 
Further  on  that  head;  but  you  are  prepared,  I 
suppose,  to  answer  a few  questions  as  to  the 
thickness  of  your  doors,  sashes,  and  the  timber 
scantlings  used  generally  in  the  carpentry  and 
joinery  work  of  your  houses  ? ...  . 

Turning  to  another  point,  let  me  ask  you, 
what  constitutes  ordinary  brickwork  for  front 
walla  ? 

In  the  building  of  several  of  your  houses  in 
certain  places,  particularly  in  partition  work, 

I believe  you  preferred  the  brick  laid  on  the 
edge,  as  it  tended  to  the  economy  of  space  and 
the  quickness  of  workmanship,  as  well  as  the 
saving  of  materials  ? 

Yes,  yes,  I quite  understand.  Motives  of 
humanity  and  philanthropy  may  have  induced 
you  to  give  your  future  humble  tenants  as  much 
room  as  possible,  and  houses  at  very  low  rents  ; 
but  were  there  no  personal  interests  influencing 
you — you  built,  did  you,  solely  for  the  public 
good  ? 

A very  benevolent  motive,  in  sooth  ; but  un- 
fortunately, as  we  have  seen,  your  philanthropic 
motives  are  misconstrued  by  callous  and  sus- 
pectiug  newspaper  critics,  by  medical  officers  of 
health  ; and  those  unsympathising  fellows  called 
district  surveyors  pounced  down  npon  you,  and 
your  heuevoleut  motives  underwent  a change  ? 

Nob  having  the  fear  of  the  Building  Act  before 
your  eyes,  you  treated  it  as  a dead  letter  by 
running  your  head  against  its  provisions  ? 

No  doubt.  A man  can  build  as  cheaply  as  he 
likes,  and  in  whatever  way  he  likes,  if  he  build 
solely  for  his  own  pleasure,  but  not  for  others’ 
occupation.  He  may  build  to  sell,  but  not  to 
kill ; for  the  buyer  can  punish  the  seller  who 
attempts  to  obtain  money  under  false  pretences. 
I’m  here,  however,  not  to  argue  with  you,  but  to 
interrogate  yon. 

Now,  as  to  the  foundation  of  your  houses.  Is 
it  true,  or  is  it  not,  that  you  have  dug  down  to 
between  6 ft.  to  Sft.,  and  more  in  some  places, 
removed  the  sand,  and  sold  it  and  the  shingle, 
and,  though  you  had  plenty  of  sand  on  the  site, 
you  US'  d little  or  none  of  it  in  the  plastering  of 
your  walls  ? 

In  fact,  you  filled  up  the  excavated  pits  or 
spaces  between  your  walls  with  the  refuse 
of  dust-bioB  and  other  rubbish  and  scavenge 
matter,  and  you  also  ntiliaei  a large  portion  of 
this  stuff  and  road-scrapings  for  your  wall- 
plaster  ? 

In  using  this  material  you  say  you  only  acted 
as  others  have  done  and  are  doing,  and  that  it  is 
considered  not  bad  material  ? 

Please  tell  the  jury  what  constitutes  good 
mortar, — that  is,  mortar  with  cementing  and 
hardening  qualities. 

Is  it  nob  necessary  that  mortar  should  be  com- 
posed of  clean  sharp  sand  and  lime  in  certain 
well-defined  proportions  ; and,  in  the  absence  of 
river  sand,  shonld  not  pit  sand,  if  used,  be 
washed,  so  that  no  particles  of  clay  or  loam 
should  remain  ? Come  now,  Mr.  Builder,  tell  us 


is  this  mortar  used  in  the  brickwork  of  your 
houses  much  better  than  road  mud  ? 

Doyou  know  what.bydrate  of  lime  is,  or  what 
is  carbonate  of  lime  ? Well,  do  you  know  what 
is  slaked  lime,  and  what  it  is  converted  into 
after  it  is  mixed  with  sand  and  acted  on  by  the 
atmosphere  ? 

I suppose,  then, 'there  is  no  use  in  asking  you 
what  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  if  carbolic  acid 
would  be  equally  good  in  effecting  tbe  harden- 
ing of  mortar  as  the  former  ? 

You  say  you're  not  a “ ’pocheoary,” — chemist 
you  mean.  I am  pretty  well  aware  that  you  are 
not;  but  you  are  a Master  “ Jerry,”  according 
to  your  own  admissions,  who  believes  common 
clay,  loam,  or  road  mud  mixed  with  a little  lime, 
makes  a mortar  with  wonderful  cementing 
qualities  ? 

Of  course,  you  treat  your  plaster  in  a similar 
manner  as  you  treat  your  mortar.  Coal-ashes 
and  road -scrapiugs  warmed  up  with  a little  lime, 
floated  on  your  walls  expeditiously,  makes,  in 
your  opinion,  an  admirable  “ sticking  plaster  ?” 

Do  you  know  how  to  cure  a smoky  chimney  ? 
Oh,  no.  You  are  nob  a ohimney-curer  ; you  are 
only  a constructor  of  chimneys  that  act  with  a 
draught  dowuwards  instead  of  upwards. 

May  I ask  you  what  is  the  exact  size  of  tbe 
principal  rooms  of  your  houses  ? Leaving  out 
the  recesses  formed  by  the  “genteel”  bay- 
window  to  the  front  parlours  of  your  houses,  are 
these  rooms  much  more  than  6 ft.  by  8 ft.,  or  do 
they  even  amount  to  those  dimeosions  ? 

Your  rooms,  then,  if  not  very  oommodions, 
are  very  compact.  Pretty  self-contained  little 
parlours,  fitted  up  with  ducky  little  cupboards, 
and  when  a medium-sized  table  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  tbe  room  and  the  tenants  sit  down  to  a 
meal  they  may  lean  their  backs  against  the  wall. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  danger  of  suffocation  iu 
your  parlours;  though  they  are  small  they  are 
neat,  and  the  rooms  are  well  ventilated  by 
“ cracks,”  settlements,  shaky  doors  and  sashes  ? 

You  have  hoard,  I suppose,  before  now,  the 
celebrated  song  of  “ The  Spider  and  tbe  Fly  ?” 

You  may  have  beard  it,  you  say,  but  you 
forget.  Well,  I’ll  refresh  your  memory, — 

“ Come  ioto  my  parlour,  said  the  spider  to  the  fly, 

'Tis  the  prettiest  litt'e  parlour  that  ever  you  did  spy. 

If  you  only  put  your  head  just  inside  of  tbe  door, 

You'll  see  so  many  curious  things  you  never  saw  before.’ 

Now,  Mr.  Builder,  is  not  that  a faithful  descrip- 
tion of  your  ducky  little  parlours,  constructed 
pro  lono  puhlico,  and  each  a multum  in  parvo  ? 

What  is  the  scantliug  or  the  dimensions  of  the 
timbers  that  form  your  joists,  partitions,  rafters, 
ceiling  joists,  and  the  stiles  and  rails  of  your 
doors  and  sashes,  and  oan  you  deny  that  the 
timbers  are  green  and  nnseasoned  ? 

Without  going  through  them  all  seriatim,  can 
you  deny  that  your  hall-doors  are  under  l-t  in., 
and  that  a large  number  of'your  inside  four- 
panelled  room.doors  are  not  more  than  1^  in., 
and  in  several  instances  only  full  1 in.  in 
thickcess?  Can ‘you  deny  that  your  window, 
sashes  are  under  in.,  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  a something  between  1 in.  and^l^  in.  in 
thickness  ? 

Are  not  your  flooring-boards  between  ^ in. 
and  ^ in. — | in.  at  most  ? Now  I will  let  you 
toll  the  jury  yourself  the  dimensions  of  tho 
timber  forming  the  joists,  partitions,  roof, 
ceilings,  &c.,  and  when  you  have  done  I’ll 
compare  notes  with  you. 

What  fall,  may  I ask  you,  have  your  house- 
drains,  and  are  they  connected  with  the 
street  sewer;  and  are  all  the  joints  water- 
tight, and  with  what  materials  are  the  joints 
made  ? 

The  ordinary  fall,  you  say  ? 

The  parish  surveyor,  you  have  heard,  holds  a 
different  opinion.  From  what  he  says  they 
appear  to  he  on  a zigzag  level,  and,  taking  the 
whole  length,  they  indicate  the  fall  rather  in  the 
reverse  direction. 

How  do  you  account  for  that?  Has  there 
been  a landslip,  a settlement  in  the  natural  or 
rather  the  unnatural  soil,  as  well  as  a settlement 
in  tho  work  of  some  of  your  houses  ? 

'Tis  the  fault  of  the  parish  authorities.  Oh, 
is  that  it  ? We  are,  then,  to  believe  they  made 
a mistake  in  the  level  of  the  street  sewer,  which 
is  likely  to  drain  into  your  house-drains  instead 
of  your  house-drains  into  that  ? 

I suppose  you  know  what  gravitation  means  ? 
You  evidently  do  not  believe  in  its  laws,  or  you 
have  made  a wonderful  discovery.  Iu  fact, 
Mr.  Builder,  if  your  plan  of  draining  bouses 
succeeds,  you  will  eclipse  Pythagoras,  Archimedes, 
aud  the  rest.  Water  heretofore  found  its  own 


level,  but  you  will  make  it  gravitate  upward, 
minus  what  leaks  out  at  the  joints  ? 

I will  not  detain  you  much  longer.  Answer 
honestly  this  question.  Is  not  there  a large 
amount  of  the  work  of  your  houses  known  as 
“ scamped  ” work,  and  such  as  would  not  be 
performed  by  any  respectable  London  building 
Arm  ? 

It  may  not  be  your  fault,  but  it  is  your  mis- 
fortune (perhaps  I might  have  said  your  fortune, 
in  many  instances)  to  have  engaged  in  “ Jerry  ” 
building.  In  view  of  this  and  of  the  perils  and 
profits  belonging,  you  run  tbe  gauntlet  of  sani- 
tary laws  and  Building  Acts. 


ROCK-CONCRETE  SEWER  TUBES. 

An  article  that  promises  to  be  of  great  use  in 
the  construction  of  main  sewers  has  lately  been 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Hy.  Sharp  & Jones,  of 
Poole,  Dorset,  proprietors  of  the  old-established 
Bourne- valley  Stoneware  Pipe  Works,  near  that 
town.  The  firm,  not  content  with  producing  a 
stoneware  pipe  up  to  18  iu.  diameter,  are  now  also 
making  large  sewer  tubes  of  almost  any  size,  the 
material  being  a certain  mixture  of  Portland 
cement  and  other  material,  to  which  they  have 
given  the  name  of  “Rock-concrete.”  The  joint  is 
formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  tube  itself  without 
auy  projecting  flange,  and  the  spigot  and  socket  are 
' so  fitted  as  to  allow  space  for  a thin  packing  of 
cement  in  tbe  joint,  which  once  made  becomes 
homogeneous  with  the  tubes  themselves,  forming, 
it  is  maintained,  a perfectly  water-tight  sewer, 
smootheraud  sounder  than  any  cement-lined  brick 
sewer.  In  the  process  of  manufacture  the  tubes 
takeavery  smooth  face,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  material,  hardens,  it  is  believed,  still  further  in 
use.  Junctions— so  often  useless  in  main  drains 
through  having  been  originally  wrongly  placed  or 
with  a wrong-s'zed  connecting  socket — are  wiib 
these  tubes  unnecessary,  as  the  latter  may  safely 
be  cut  in  any  place,  the  branch  stoneware  pipe  in. 
serted,  and  the  joint  made  good  with  a little 
cement.  There  being  no  outside  proj  ectiona,  the 
tubes  are  easy  to  bed,  truly  taking  a bearing 
throughout  their  whole  length,  and  Messrs.  Sharp 
have  made  the  24-iD.  size  with  a flat  base,  which 
shape  has  its  advantages. 

There  is  a prospect  of  these  tubes  being 
utilised  in  some  places  for  water-supply,  and 
they  have,  besides  a great  difference  in  cost,  tho 
further  advantage  over  iron  pipes  that  they 
□either  spoil  nor  are  spoilt  by  the  water  that 
passes  through  them.  The  makers  are  them- 
selves  now  using  the  tubes  under  a 12-ft.  head 
of  water,  and  are  confident  of  being  able  shortly 
to  recommend  them  for  greater  pressures, 


NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH 
ARCHHilOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Arcbaoological  Society  was 
held  at  tbe  Guildhall,  Norwich,  on  the  22ud  ult., 
the  chair  being  filled,  in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Lee  Warner. 

The  Rev.  0.  R.  Manning  read  the  annual 
report,  which  referred  with  satisfaction  to  tbe 
progress  of  arcbseological  studies  in  the  county, 
and  announced  the  publication  of  the  third  part 
of  the  eighth  volume  of  tbe  “ Original  Papers” 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Fitch  read  the  balance-sheet,  which  showed 
that  the  year  commenced  with  a balance  at 
Messrs.  Gurnoy’s,  tbe  bankers,  of  2121  6d.  4d. 
on  the  general  account,  and  63J.  Ss.  4d.  on  the 
deposit  account ; the  subaoriptioDS  amounted  to 
SOI.  12d.  6d.,  and  the  sale  of  publications  pro- 
duced 171.  2b.  3d.  With  31.  4.8.  fid.  added  for 
interest,  the  total  receipts  amounted  to 
3861.  8s.  lOd.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there 
remained  at  Messrs.  Gurney’s  a balance  of 
2241.  93.  lOd.  on  tbe  geueral  account,  and  of 
641.  43.  lOd.  on  thedeposit  account. 

The  report  aud  balance-sheet  having  been, 
adopted,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Norwich 
was  re-elected  president  for  tbe  ensuing  year; 
and  Mr.  Fitch  and  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning  were 
also  re-elected  treasurer  and  secretary. 

There  was  no  other  business  to  be  transacted, 
and  the  members  adjourned  to  tbe  Norfolk 
Hotel,  where  conveyances  were  in  readiness  to 
take  them  upon  an  excursion  to  Trowse  and 
Whitlingham,  Fiamirghara,  and  Arminghall. 

Trowse  Church  was  tbe  first  place  visited,  the 
party  being  received  there  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Pownall.  Some  information  aa  to  tho  antiquity 
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of  the  obufch  was  faroished  by  the  B,e7.  C.  R. 
Manning,  who  stated  that  the  chancel  of  the 
ohnrch  was  rebuilt  by  William  do  Kirkby,  Prior 
of  Norwich  from  1272-SO,  and  the  east  window, 
which  is  of  that  date,  has  some  Early  Geometrical 
tracery.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  abont  the 
church,  which  was  altered  in  Perpendicular 
times. 

The  churches  of  Kirby  Bedon,  two  miles  dis- 
tant, were  next  visited,  and  some  notes  were 
read  on  them  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  R.  Kinder. 
In  these  it  was  stated  that,  according  to  Blome- 
field,  Kirby  signifies  dwelling  at  the  Kirken  or 
churches  ; and  Bedon,  or  rather  Bidon,  the  name 
of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  manor,  was  added  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  Kirby  in  the  county. 
There  were  two  churches  here  before  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Helenald  de  Bidun 
was  lord  of  the  manor  about  1150,  and  John  do 
Bidon,  the  last  of  the  name,  died  without  issue 
about  1250,  when  the  barony  and  estate  were 
divided  among  his  five  sisters.  It  appeared, 
however,  to  have  been  re-united  under  John  de 
Saham  about  1300,  and  from  him  obtained  the 
name  of  Sabam’s  manor,  which  it  now  retains. 
In  1604  the  manor  belonged  to  Owen  Shepherd. 
There  is  a mural  monument  in  the  chancel  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church  to  Robert  Shepherd  and 
Anne  his  wife,  dated  1600,  bearing  the  carved 
figures  of  a man  and  woman  kneeling  at  a fald- 
stool. Robert  Shepherd  sold  the  manor-house 
known  as  Kirby  Hall,  and  demesnes,  to  a Mr. 
Cock,  of  Norwich,  who  disposed  of  them  to 
Captain  Nicholas  Rookwood.  The  Rookwoods 
are  interred  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  in  the  east  window  are  two  of  the  Rook- 
wood  coats  of  arms.  They  sold  the  estate  to  the 
Bemeys,  whose  burial-place  adjoins  that  of  the 
Rookwoods,  and  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a 
building  entered  by  a door  from  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel.  This  building,  called  in  Blome- 
field  a dormitory,  becoming  dilapidated,  was 
pulled  down  by  the  representatives  of  Sir 
Hanson  Berney,  during  the  incumbency  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Day,  and  the  space  enclosed  with  iron 
railings. 

Mr.  Gunn  was  of  opinion  that  the  ruined 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  of 
Saxon  date,  from  the  fact  that  the  quoining  was 
in  some  places  done  with  rude  lumps  of  flint, 
and  not  with  freestone. 

Mr.  Pbipson  thought  that  the  date  of  the 
•charoh  was  not  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  he  attributed  the  use  of  flint  to  the 
scarcity  of  freestone. 

The  rector  invited  the  party,  before  leaving,  to 
partake  of  his  hospitality. 

Proceeding  to  Framingham  Pigot,  the  party 
first  visited  the  church  which  Mr.  G.  H.  Christie 
erected  a few  years  ago  at  a cost  of  4,5001.,  and 
then  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  hall,  where 
they  found  much  to  interest  them,  and  had  a 
most  hospitable  reception  accorded  them  by  Mr. 
Christie. 

On  the  church  of  Framingham  Earl,  which 
the  company  next  visited,  a paper  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning.  In  the  ohurchyard  are 
interred  the  remains  of  Edward  Rigby,  M.D.,  of 
Norwich,  who  planted  the  landscape  around 
Framingham,  which  fact  supplies. the  meaning 
of  his  epitaph  : — 

“ A monamont  for  Eigby  do  you  seek, 

On  every  side  the  whispering  woodlands  speak.” 

Arminghall  church,  which  is  now  undergoing 
repair,  and  Arminghall  Old  Hall,  which  is  divided 
into  two  dwellings  occupied  by  workmen,  and  is 
an  interesting  piece  of  Domestic  architecture, 
were  the  final  places  visited.  With  respect  to 

the  latter,  Mr.  Fitch  read  the  following  notice  : 

“ It  is  an  Elizabethan  house  of  timber  and 
moulded  brick,  with  sunk  panels,  pillars,  &o.,  of 
that  period.  The  materials  of  an  older  building 
are  worked  up  with  these,  and  Cofcman  mentions 
a tradition  that  some  of  the  materials  were 
brought  from  Carrow  Abbey.  The  entrance 
doorway  to  the  south  porch  is  good  and  rich, 
decorated  with  two  figures  in  niches  on  each 
side,  having  ogee  canopies,  pinnacles,  crockets, 
and  finials.  Another  doorway  at  the  back  has 
very  bold  and  good  foliage  of  the  vine  sculptured 
in  the  jambs.  The  lintel  is  of  wood,  carved  in 
imitation  of  the  stonework.  There  is  a similar 
foliage  in  the  large  doorway.  The  doorway 
under  the  porch  is  good  Perpendicular,  with  the 
original  oak  door  having  the  date  carved  upon 
it.  Over  the  doorway  is  a sunk  panel  filled  with 
sculpture  of  a man  polled  off  his  horse  by  a 
lion,” 

The  excursionists  on  their  return  to  Norwich 
dined  in  the  evening  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel. 


CLOCKS  AND  BELLS. 

Lonj.laiie,  Derbyshire. — A large  quarter-clock, 
with  two  dials,  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
parish  church  here.  Three  new  bells  have  also 
been  put  up  in  connexion  with  the  clock.  These 
are  chimed  in  a novel  manner,  on  account  of  the 
cramped  situation.  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Midland 
Clock  Works,  Derby,  executed  the  whole  of  the 
work. 

Oldham. — A new  clock,  chimes,  and  carilloos 
have  just  been  fitted  up  iu  the  tower  of  St. 
Mark’s  Church,  Glodwick,  Oldham,  by  Messrs. 
Gillett  & Bland,  of  Croydon.  The  clock  strikes  ' 
the  hours  upon  a bell  of  about  8 cwt.,  and  chimes 
the  celebrated  St.  Mary’s,  of  Cambridge,  chimes 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  on  four  other  bells, 
and  shows  the  time  upon  four  4 ft.  8 in.  skeleton 
iron  dials,  glazed  with  opal  glass  for  illumina- 
tion. The  carillon  or  chiming  machine  is  placed 
in  the  chamber  below  the  clock,  to  which  it  is 
connected  by  a wire  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
off  the  tunes  at  the  proper  intervals.  It  plays 
fourteen  tunes  on  eight  bells, — a fresh  tune 
every  day  for  fourteen  days.  Each  tune  is 
played  three  times  over  every  three  hours,  at 
six,  nine,  three,  and  twelve  o’clock  day  and 
night,  the  change  of  tune  taking  place  at  mid- 
night,  by  a self-acting  arrangement.  The 
machine  also  has  a barrel  pricked  with  changes 
similar  to  ringiug  a peal,  which  is  used  auto- 
matically for  the  services  of  the  church  on 
Sundays,  rendering  the  employment  of  ringers 
unnecessary. 

Bray. — The  bell-ringers  of  Bray  Church, 
between  Maidenhead  and  Windsor,  lately  struck 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  vicar 
from  the  parish.  The  churchwardens  were,  how- 
ever, equal  to  the  emergency,  and  caused  a set 
of  chiming  hammers  to  be  fixed,  and  these  are 
now  used  with  the  bells,  while  the  occupation 
of  the  ringers  has  gone. 

Alnicick. — The  Town-hall  clock  of  Alnwick 
has  lately  been  repaired  and  renewed  by  the 
chamberlain  and  common  council  of  that 
borough.  Entirely  new  works  have  been  placed 
in  the  clock-tower.  The  new  clock-work  has 
been  supplied  and  fixed  by  Mr.  F.  Evans,  of 
Handsworth.  The  entire  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
T.  Robertson  & Sons,  of  Alnwick;  and,  besides 
Mr.  Evans,  the  other  contractors  employed  have 
been,  Messrs,  Armstrong,  Brothers  (mason- work), 
Messrs.  Rennison  (painting  and  glazing),  and 
Messrs.  Thompson  & Wright  (plastering,  &c.). 

Cologne. — The  bell  of  the  Imperial  clock  of 
Cologne,  called  the  ” Silent,”  made  from  French 
cannon,  has  always,  it  is  Isaid,  stopped  at  the 
sixth  stroke,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made 
to  remedy  the  defect.  The  authorities  of  the 
city  have,  therefore,  resolved  that  it  shall  be 
melted  for  another  purpose,  and  replaced  by  a 
bell  in  bronze. 

EtUngham. — The  church-bells  at  Ellinghara, 
near  Bungay,  have  recently  undergone  extensive 
repairs  at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  G.  Day  & Son,  of 
Eye.  The  bells  have  been  entirely  rehung,  the 
three  large  bells  turned,  and  a new  treble-bell, 
cast  by  John  Warner  & Son,  has  been  added. 

Utioxeter. — The  pariah  church  here  has  just 
received  an  addition,  in  the  form  of  a new  set  of 
chiming-machinery,  which  plays  seven  tunes 
(one  tune  for  each  day  of  the  week).  The  work 
has  been  carried  onb  by  Mr.  Smith,  Midland 
Clock  Works,  Derby. 

Tibenham. — The  church-bells  at  Tibenhara, 
said  to  be  the  finest  peal  of  six  in  the  county  of, 
Norfolk,  have  recently  been  rehung  by  Mr.  Day, 
of  Eye. 

Pontefract.  — A new  machine  for  chiming 
church-bells  has  just  been  fitted  np  in  the  tower 
of  Pontefract  Old  Church.  It  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Bradford,  and  is  stated  to  be 
so  constructed  that  ” rising  ” can  be  effectually 
imitated,  as  well  as  ” round-ringing  ” and 
“chiming-in.”  The  machine  occupies  a spaos 
about  2 ft.  square,  and  is  formed  entirely  of  iron 
and  brass.  It  can  be  made  to  suit  any  number 
of  bells. 


Working  Men's  College,  Blackfriars- 
road. — The  night  schools  and  evening  classes 
v/ere  re-opened  on  the  25th  ult.  The  new 
elementary  French  and  German  classes  will  be 
taught  by  Dr.  Muller,  of  the  Stationers’  School. 
The  Civil  Service  class  meet  three  times  weekly, 
under  Mr.  Gibbings,  of  the  Civil  Service. 
Besides  these,  there  will  be  new  classes  for  draw- 
ing,  Latin,  literature,  mathematics,  grammar, 
history,  &c. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

At  a conference  of  the  members  of  the  Rural 
Deanery  of  Liverpool  South,  held  on  the  28fch 
ult.,  the  Rev.  W.  Lefroy  read  a paper  on  “ Tb© 
Church  and  Social  Science.”  In  the  course  of 
his  observations,  he  remarked  that  it  was  just 
because  the  work  of  the  church  was  exclusively 
with  the  souls  of  men  that  ho  claimed  their 
sympathy  on  behalf  of  science.  The  work  of 
the  clergy  was  injured  by  social  ignorance,  and 
every  pastor  found  his  work  hampered  by  igno- 
rance, extravagance,  and  intemperance,  and  ,to 
reduce  their  dimensions  was  the  whole  work  of 
sooial  science.  In  that,  science  was  the  hand- 
maid of  religion,  and  therefore  it  would  ill 
become  the  clergy  to  stand  coldly  by  in  the 
matter.  He  counselled  the  inculcation  of  habits 
of  frugality,  which,  in  his  opinion,  must  begin 
with  the  young  ; and  he  referred,  as  one  means 
of  securing  the  object  in  view,  to  the  establisb- 
raeut  of  penny  banks.  In  that  respect  Liver- 
pool  was  far  behind  Glasgow.  Again,  the 
personal  habits  and  amnsemonts  of  the  people 
might  concern  the  Church  of  England  more, 
without  any  danger  to  berse'f,  aud  she  should 
also  take  more  interest  in  sanitary  affairs, 
temperance,  and  the  popular  recreations  of  the 
people;  but  she  must  have  thrift  as  a basis,  and 
the  school  as  its  early  scene.  The  extension  of 
opportunities  for  popular  amusements  should  be 
in  the  same  ratio  as  tho  diminution  of  oppor- 
tunities for  popular  drinking.  To  deprive  the 
masses  of  their  chief  means  of  animal  gratifica- 
tion while  they  seemed  still  incapable  of  any 
other  woold  be,  iu  his  opinion,  a perilous  experi- 
ment in  a free  country.  He  advocated  the 
establishment  of  zoological  gardens,  gymnasia, 
and  switnmiDg.baths,  especially  a swimming- 
bath  on  the  Mersey. 

Dr.  J.  Stopford  Taylor  (deputy  medical  officer 
of  health)  also  read  a paper  on  the  same  subject. 
The  first  obstacle  in  the  improvement  of  the 
masses  he  conceived  to  be  the  manner  in  which 
the  lower  classes  were  housed;  and  said  that 
unless  the  habits  of  the  people  were  changed 
little  or  no  benefit  could  be  hoped  for.  That 
change  might,  be  thought,  be  brought  about  by 
the  Church,  for  could  it  not  be  brought  home  to 
the  people  ? He  did  not  mean  that  this  should 
be  done  by  clergymen  alone,  but  by  every 
member  of  the  Church.  He  suggested  that  each 
incumbent  should  surround  himself  with  a body 
of  energetic  workers,  who  would  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people,  and  explain  to  them  that 
improper  food  and  drink  should  be  avoided,  and 
that  the  life  of  every  mau  was,  in  a measure,  in 
his  own  bands. 

Tbe  Rev.  J.  Shaw,  referring  to  amusements 
for  the  people,  expressed  the  opinion  that  no 
attractions  were  so  great  as  what  were  called 
working  men’s  clubs.  He  considered  that  those 
clubs  worked  exceedingly  well,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  if  tho  Diocesan  Society  undertook 
the  building  of  mission-rooms  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  town,  much  good  might  be  done. 

Mr.  L.R.  Eaily  said  that  as  long  as  people 
lived  in  squalid,  miserable  homes  they  would 
naturally  be  driven  to  poblio-honses  and  other 
places  where  they  could  get  light,  comfort,  and 
amusement.  He,  therefore,  thought  that  one  of 
the  first  things  to  bo  done  was  to  improve  the 
dwellings,  and  to  give  the  people  the  impression 
that  they  were  doing  it  for  themselves. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Griodley  said  that  what  they  wanted 
was  a more  paternal  Church  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  Liverpool.  By  that  they  would  take 
in  hand  social  science,  and  would  do  very  great 
good  for  the  people.  He  believed  that  the 
Church  bad  in  the  past  done  a great  deal  of 
social  science  work,  but  it  was  evident  that  she 
could  do  a great  deal  more.  There  was  urgent 
need  of  floating  and  swimming  baths  for  the 
people,  but  what  should  be  aimed  at  for  the 
future  were  free  baths. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  readers 
of  the  papers. 

The  Rev.  W.  Lefroy  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution : — “That  a great  want  exists  for  larger 
and  cheaper  facilities  for  bathing ; and  that  it 
is  respectfully  suggested  to  the  Town  Council 
that  not  only  baths  might  be  constructed  on  the 
river,  but  that  the  use  of  the  pieces  of  water  iu 
the  public  parks  might  be  granted  up  to  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

Tho  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Dr.  Taylor  remarked  that  the  Corporation 
were  losing  very  considerably  every  year  by  the 
baths  they  had  established  in  the  town.  There 
were  baths  in  Cornwallis-street,  Steble-street, 
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and  Margarefc-etreefc.  One  was  abont  to  be 
erected  in  Upper  Parliament-etreeb  5 another 
was  being  erected  in  Kirkdale  5 and  the  baths  in 
Paul-street  were  about  to  be  replaced  by  better 
ones.  The  haths  at  the  Pierhead  bad  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  keep  in  repair,  and  the 
Corporation  were  considering  whether  they 
should  not  dispose  of  the  land.  The  difBcnlty 
■was  to  decide  where  the  Salt-water  Baths  were 
to  be  placed  when  the  George’s  Baths  were  re- 
moved. Some  wished  that  a large  bath  should 
bo  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  town;  others 
desired  that  one  should  be  placed  on  the  Landing- 
stage  j and  others  were  in  favour  of  one  on  the 
Cheshire  side.  The  feeling  of  the  Corporation 
was  in  favour  of  the  bath  system,  and  they  were 
exceedingly  anxious  that  the  inhabitants  should 
have  sea-bathing  and  fresh-water  bathing.  He 
did  not,  however,  think  that  bathing  in  the  parka 
would  be  of  very  much  advantage. 

^®solution  was  withdrawn,  in  conaeq'nence 
of  Dr.  Taylor’s  explanation. 


THE  DAEIEN  CANAL. 

A DEVixiTB  Step  is  &boQt  to  be  taken  towards  the  coi 
struction  ot  the  Danon  Canal.  It  has  been  estimated  tha 
ttie  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about  20,000,000/.,  that  tb 
length  of  it  will  be  180  miles,  and  ihe  time  taken  t 
construeb  it  at  least  five  years.  Moat  persons  will  sa 
tuat  It  the  work  is  achieved  in  twice  five  years  it  will  hav 
been  qaickly  done.  The  Government  of  the  Unite 
States  IS  now  going  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  that  c 
iMcaragUB,  through  whose  territory  the  canal  will  pas! 
iiow  long  the  negotiations  will  take  remains  to  be  seen. 


Sir,  In  reference  to  the  above  exoerpt  from 
a local  newspaper  (the  ^Vestern  Morning  Netrs), 
you  may  perhaps  concur  with  me,  as  I be. 
lieve  you  did  in  either  the  latter  part  of  1848 
or  beginning  of  1849  (from  October  to  June)  in 
reprobating  a scheme  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
project  of  little  short  of  insanity.  I cannot  now 
rememberthenumberof  the  Builder  in  which  I (as 

Capt.  Nelson,  E E.”)  invited  public  attention 
to  this  matter,  when  stationed  at  Pembroke 
between  the  times  above  mentioned. 

A canal,  tl  cheval  of  the  Grand  Volcanic  Main 
of  the  Western  World, — “ bristling  with  vol- 
canoes” (as  expressed  either  by  Stevens  or 
Humboldt,  I forget  which), — is  a hobby  which 
few  would  have  any  fancy  to  ride,  if  they  did 
but  recollect  his  “ personal  character,”  as 
collected  from  the  following: — 

1.  Caraocas.— Convulsed  from  1811  to  1813  5 
especially  during  the  Caraccas  earthquake  of  the 
25th  of  ilarcb,  1812. 

2.  The  Chiloe  or  Conception  earthquake,  on 
the  20th  of  Pebruary,  1835  j felt  south,  north, 
west,  and  east  between  the  Island  of  Chiloe, 
Copiapo,  Juan  Fernandez,  and  Mendoza  respec- 
tively. Almost  all  the  towns  and  villages 
between  35°  and  38°  south  latitude  destroyed  j 
and^  all  the  lower  members  of  the  " Volcanic 
Society”  near  Chiloe  vehemently  disquieted. 

3.  The  eruption  of  Coseguina,  on  tbe  20th  of 
January,  1835,  and  synchronous  earthquake  of 
New  Granada,  which  affected  the  whole  Isthmus 
of  Panama, — hundreds  of  miles  south  of  ic,  and 

miles  northward.  “The  whole  of  New 
Granada  was  violently  convulsed,  and  the  sub- 
terranean thunder  was  heard  simultaneonsly  in 
Popayan,  Bogota,  Sta.  Martha,  Caraccas,  Haiti, 
Jamaica,  Cura^oa,  and  at  Lake  Nicaragua.” 

4.  To  complete  this  very  modem  list  of  sixty- 
four  years’  duration  (1811 — 1875),  we  may  add 
the  recent  earthquake  in  Guatemala,  by  which, 
in  less  than  07ie  minute,  the  city  of  San  Jose  de 
Cucuta  was  utterly  destroyed  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1875;  “and  the  majority  of  the  2,000  or 

3.000  survivors  prepared  to  leave  a site  and  a 
city  under  whose  ruins  lay  buried  from  8,000  to 

10.000  dead  bodies,  which  were  already  infecting 
the  air  with  their  putrid  emanations.” 

How  well  the  above-mentioned  “ personal  oha- 
racter  ” was  understood  by  Byron  ! — 


“ Where  the  slumb’ring  earthquake 
Lies  pillow’d  on  fire  ; 

And  the  lakoa  of  bitumen 
Rise  boilinglj  higher; 

Where  tbe  roots  of  the  Andes 
Strike  deep  inthe  earth 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 
Shoot  aoeriugly  forth.” 

It  is  quite  probable  that  there  are  no  insur- 
mountable  difficulties  as  regards  tbe  Engineer’s 
work  in  this  project.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
complete  success  attends  its  execution ; — one 
slight  quiver  or  shiver  from  the  giant  “ pillowed 
on  fire  ” below,  and  Avery  lock,  gate-post,  gate, 
and  piece  of  masonry  will  be  started  ; let  alone 
the  damage  done  to  the  canal  itself  at  different 
points  from  time  to  time. 

Tbe  liability  to  expenses,  and  hindrances  to 
traffic,  resulting  from  repairs,  or  even  ruin,  will 
be  best  studied  by  the  light  of  the  Volcano,  in 


the  southern  bight  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  placed 
there  expressly  (we  will  suppose)  as  a friendly 
beacon  and  warning  to  speculators  respecting  the 
projected  canal  in  its  very  near  neighbourhood. 

E.  J.  Nelson, 

Major.General  (late)  Eoyal  Engineers. 


WORCESTEE  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
AND  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  excursions  of  this  society  were  inten-upted 
lastlyear  by  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Severn 
Walker,  but  the  comoiiltee  having  determined 
to  eontinne  the  objects  and  investigations  enter, 
tained  for  so  many  years,  Mr.  J.  Hooper  and  the 
Rev.  T.  W.  Wood  were  induced  to  become 
honorary  secretaries,  and  commenced  active 
work  by  organizing  an  excursion  to  examine 
several  cburches,  and  this  came  off  on  tbe  20bh 
ulb.,  when  a large  party  accordingly  met  at  tbe 
Shrub  Hill  Station,  and  proceeded  by  train  to 
Perahore,  where  carriages  conveyed  them  cn 
route  to  the  places  put  down  on  the  programme. 

Besford,  which  lies  in  a rural  district,  was  first 
visited,  and  its  timber-framed  church,  with  its 
rood-loft,  and  remarkable  tomb  and  painted 
triptychin  honour  of  Edmund  Ilarewell,  the  young 
heir  of  his  family  who  died,  aged  15,  in  1576, 
was  examined  with  much  cariosity.  Next,  the 
new  church  of  Birlingham  was  examined,  and 
the  Rev.  R.  Duke,  the  rector,  explained  its 
oharaoteristics  and  ornamentation.  Thence  the 
party  were  conveyed  to  the  pleasant  village 
of  Eckington,  and  here  the  chnroh  was  inspected 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Vernon,  the 
vicar.  Here  are  some  remarkable  memorials  of 
the  Hanford  family,  of  Woollas  Hall.  The  broad 
square  tower  forms  a prominent  object.  Mr. 
Vernon  hospitably  entertained  the  members  of 
the  Society  to  dinner,  after  which  the  party 
drove  on  to  inspect  the  little  church  of  Wyre 
Piddle,  which,  unpretending  as  it  is,  contains  a 
Saxon  arch  and  font,  and  baa  a bell-cot,  believed 
by  Mr.  Bloxam  to  be  also  Saxon.  These 
Saxon  remains  are  quite  unique  in  Worcester- 
shire. Another  church  had  yet  to  be  visited, 
and  crossing  the  sedge-fringed  brook  from 
which  the  hamlet  of  Wyre  has  its  second  ad- 
junct, the  party  were  carried  rapidly  to  Flad- 
bury.  This  was  formerly  an  important  place, 
there  being  a monastery  and  market  here  in 
Saxon  timep,  and  King  Ethelred  gave  the  town 
to  the  then  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  living  is 
still  in  the  Bishop’s  gift,  and  one  of  the  best  in 
the  diocese.  Tbe  church  is  mainly  of  fifteenth- 
century  work,  except  the  base  of  the  square 
pinnacled  tower.  It  consists  of  nave  divided 
from  the  side  aisles  by  pointed  arches,  and 
chancel,  in  which  is  an  ornate  alabaster  reredos 
with  figures  of  angels,  and  an  east  window  of 
five  lights  filled  with  stained  glass.  Tbe  last 
renovation  of  the  structure  was  in  1871.  when 
the  nave  was  restored,  the  tower  opened  to  the 
church,  the  high  pews  taken  away,  snd  open  seats 
substituted.  Here,  under  the  tower,  then  removed 
from  the  nave,  is  a massive  allar.tomb,  with 
brasses  on  it,  depicting  Sir  John  Throckmorton 
and  his  wife,  the  date  1445.  The  tall  marble 
monument  of  Bishop  Lloyd  has  been  divided,  his 
bust  remaining  on  tbe  wall  of  the  north  side  of 
tbe  altar,  while  the  long  Latin  inscription  is 
placed  for  those  who  like  to  read  it  in  the 
vestry.  Mr.  Noake  was  the  expounder  at  this 
and  other  churches. 


HYDRAULIC  FORGING. 

At  a meeting  of  tbe  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
at  Leeds,  on  the  2l8t  nit.,  Major  J.  0.  Butler, 
of  Kirstall  Forge,  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Hydraulic  Forging  and  Stamping  of  Malleable 
Iron  on  the  ‘Systeine  Haswell’  of  Vienna.” 
He  said, — The  forging  and  shaping  of  malleable 
iron  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest  period. 
Long  before  the  Christian  era,  it  is  recorded 
that  there  were  “ cunning  workers  in  iron,” 
rude  in  shape  at  first,  no  doubt,  and  with  appli. 
ances  of  the  simplest  character.  As  time  rolled 
on,  however,  and  civilisation  advanced,  and 
men’s  wants  multiplied,  refinements  in  tbo  mode 
of  working  produced  superior  “ handicrafters”  ; 
and  approaching  our  own  times,  we  have  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  this  in  our  armouries,  museums, 
and  arsenals,  where  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  magnificent  specimens  of  workings  in  iron, 
chiefly,  however,  for  warlike  purposes.  Coming 
nearer  to  our  own  times,  and  we  may  eay  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  or  even 
so  recently  as  forty  years  ago,  the  manipulation 
of  malleable  iron,  when  in  an  incandescent 


state,  into  shapes  of  almost  endless  variety  baa 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  tbe  ever-varying, 
requirements  of  tbe  practical  engineer.  The- 
introduction  of  steam  into  our  mercantile  marine- 
and  into  our  navy,  as  well  as  the  locomotive 
engine,  which  was  the  natural  offspring  of  our 
railways,  has  called  forth  tbo  inventive  geniua 
of  our  workers  in  iron  in  a most  remarkable 
manner,  and  perhaps  no  machine  has  brooght 
out  the  talents  of  our  working  smiths  more  than 
the  locomotive  engine.  The  writer  well  re- 
members the  time  when  smith-work  even  of  a 
comparatively  simple  kind  was  difficult  to  be 
executed,  and  it  was  often  the  case  that  tbe  de- 
signer and  the  draughtsman  had  first  to  chalk 
out  the  piece  of  work  be  wished  to  be  done 
in  a particular  fashion  on  the  foreplate  of  the 
smith’s  hearth,  and  ask  his  workman,  “ Can  it  bo 
done  like  this”  ? When  he  would  often  reply, 
“No,  maister,  it  cannot  be  done.”  We  must 
not,  however,  omit  here  to  mention  that  tbe 
rapid  strides  made  in  the  operations  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  are  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  steam-hammer,  that  wonderful  production 
of  the  brain  of  a Nasmjth,  which,  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  revolutionised  tbe  operations  in 
onr  forges  and  smiths’  shops.  In  the  present 
day  masses  of  iron  of  immense  magnitude  are 
being  manipulated  with  ease  that  once  was 
thought  impossible : witness  onr  “ Woolwich 
Infants,”  and  other  kindred  pieces,  such  as 
armour-plates  and  the  like,  which  have  first  to 
go  under  the  steam-hammer.  The  pressing  of  iron 
into  a mould,  or  matrix,  to  give  shape  to  various 
articles  by  the  aid  of  the  screw  press,  baa  also  been 
practised  for  many  years ; the  steam  hammer 
has  likewise  been  brought  into  rsqoisition  for 
tbe  same  purpose,  but  to  a limited  extent  only. 
Reciprocating  blows  from  a steam  hammer,  it  is 
found,  do  not  produce  or  acoomplish  satisfactorily 
the  kind  of  pressure  necessary  for  forcing  the 
atoms  or  molecules  of  iron,  in  an  incandescent 
state,  into  all  the  interstices  of  a mould,  where 
intricacy  and  accuracy  are  desired.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  done  effeotnally  by  the  inexorable 
thrnst  of  a hydraulic  or  hydrostatic  “squeeze." 
And  this  leads  us  to  the  subject  of  the  paper  now 
before  yon.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Haswell,  of 
Vienna,  was  the  first  to  bring  into  practical  and 
nsefal  operation  the  “squeezing”  of  malleable 
iron  at  a welding  heat  into  shapes  and  uses,  as 
they  are  technically  called,  previously  to  their 
being  manipulated  by  the  smith  and  fitter.  Some 
years  before  Mr.  Haswell’s  patent  of  the  machine 
or  tool  now  under  consideration  was  designed, 
hydraulic  power  bad  been  made  use  of  for  forging 
or  pressing  malleable  iron,  both  with  and  without 
the  aid  of  an  accumulator  ; but  it  is  to  Mr.  Has- 
well  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  improvements 
which  make  thehydraulio  press  a tool  of  general, 
use.  Tbe  drawings  or  photographs  against  the 
wall  illustrate  tbe  machine  or  tool  that  he  has 
prodneed  for  that  purpose.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  it  is  simply  the  adaptation  of  the  hydraulio 
press,  on  the  principle  of  Bramah,  with  an 
arrangement  peculiar  to  Haswell,  whereby  a 
“ squeeze”  can  be  given,  either  reciprocating  or 
in  one  continuous  thrust,  until  the  piece  operated, 
upon  acquires  the  desired  shape.  The  pieces  on. 
the  table  are  samples  of  what  are  produced. 
No.  1 is  a sector  of  a 12-spoked  wronght-iron 
locomotive  wheel,  showing  three  spokes  with 
their  portion  of  rim  and  boss  pressed  out  of  the 
solid  slab.  No.  2,  locomotive  cross  head  ditto. 
No.  3,  ditto  (doable)  ditto.  No.  4,  outside  crank 
with  its  pin,  ditto.  No.  5,  piston  rod  socket, 
ditto.  No.  6,  locomotive  axle-box,  ditto.  Thea 
followed  a description  of  the  machine. 

Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  hart.,  who  was  next 
called  upon,  said  the  great  novelty  in  his  appli- 
cation of  hydraulio  power  was  in  giving  intense 
pressure  to  tbe  fluid  metal.  On  applying  this 
great  pressure  to  a column  of  metal  its  length 
was  diminished  one-eighth  in  less  than  five 
minotes.  This  would  indicate  to  them  the 
amount  of  work  done,  and  the  effect  with  which 
the  air  cells  were  expelled.  It  had  been  a some- 
what  dangerous  and  difficult  process  to  carry  out, 
but  it  was  now  quite  successful,  and  his  firm 
were  preparing  to  carry  it  out  on  a much  larger 
scale.  Id  might  be  of  interest  to  mention  that 
they  had  lately  completed  for  her  Majesty’s  ship 
I)\fiexihle  two  twin  screw-shafts,  283  ft.  in  length, 
weighing  63  tons.  The  weight  of  iron  would 
have  been  97  tons,  so  that  by  using  this  oom. 
pressed  steel  they  saved  34  on  the  driving  round 
of  two  shafts  during  the  whole  life  of  the  engine. 
These  shafts  were  now  lying  at  the  yard  of 
Messrs.  John  Elder  & Co.,  Glasgow.  The  strength 
of  the  shafts  was  40  tons  to  the  square  inch, 
and  their  ductility  or  power  of  extension  was 
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30  per  cent,  of  their  length.  The  shafts  were 
17  in.  in  diameter,  and  they  had  a 9-in.  hole 
tbrongh  them  cast  hollow.  It  was  found 
desirable  to  get  tho  pressure  applied  as  soon  as 
possible — when,  in  fact,  the  metal  was  still  in  a 
white  heat.  The  firm  had  not  applied  the  pro- 
cess  for  forging  iron,  what  they  had  done  having 
been  done  entirely  with  fluid-oompressed  steel. 
The  valne  of  the  hydraulic  pressure  in  forging, 
ao  far  as  his  experience  went,  was  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  mass.  The  larger  it  was,  the 
better  the  hydraulic  pressore.  In  reply  to  a 
question.  Sir  Joseph  added  that  the  value  of  the 
compression  was  in  proportion  to  the  ductility 
of  the  metal.  If  they  wanted  to  produce  a steel 
that  would  have  30  per  cent,  of  ductility,  they 
could  not  produce  it  at  all  without  pressure; 
otherwise  it  would  be  full  of  air  cells.  The  fact 
that  gas  was  squeezed  out  of  the  cells  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a considerable 
flame  burning  from  them  during  the  process, 
owing  to  the  escape  of  the  gas. 

Mr.  Snelas  said  he  had  over  and  over  again 
made  steel  which  bore  exactly  the  same  tensile 
strain,  and  gave  the  same  ductiliby,  without 
pressure.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
ferro-manganese. 

Sir  J.  Whitworth. — If  yon  can  do  it  without 
the  use  of  compression,  so  much  the  better. 

Major  Butler,  replying  to  the  remarks  of  some 
of  the  previous  speakers,  said  there  was  no  fear 
cf  the  hydraulic  system,  excellent  as  it  was, 
superseding  the  steam-hammer.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  heavy  work,  it  dispensed  with  the 
need  of  such  enormons  foundations  as  an  SO-ton 
hammer,  for  instance,  would  require.  He  had 
seen  armour-plates  li  in.  thick  and  10  ft.  wide 
quite  easily  bent  by  Ilaswell’s  process. 

After  some  discussion, 

The  President  (Mr.  W.  Menelaus)  remarked 
that  he  thought  the  Institute  would  agree  with 
him  that  Mr.  Butler  bad  not  proved  his  assertion 
that  ten  years  ago  large  steel  cylinders  could  not 
be  cast  in  England.  But  even  if  the  assertion 
hod  been  correct,  they  could  now  produce  any. 
thing  that  could  be  done  elsewhere.  Mr.  Butler, 
however,  deserved  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  paper. 


A CHRISTIAN  WORKERS’  MISSION 
HALL”  AT  CAMBERWELL. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  memorial  stone 
of  a new  building  bearing  the  above  title  was 
pBi'formed  on  Tuesday  afternoon  by  Mr.  Robert 
Alexander  Gray,  J.P.  The  building,  which  may 
be  de-cribed  as  one  of  a rather  exceptional  cba- 
racter,  is  situated  in  George-street,  near  Catn- 
berwell-green,  and  is  intended  for  the  services 
of  “ Ned  Wright,”  who  has  fur  several  years 
past  teen  distinguished  for  preaching  to  thieves, 
he  himself  having  once  been  a convict.  The 
site  for  the  building  has  been  granted  by  Ed- 
monds’s Trustees,  who  are  the  freeholders,  and 
who  have  granted  a lease  for  the  term  of  sixty 
years,  at  a ground-rent  of  60Z.  a year  to  Messrs. 
Ned  Wright,  Eneas  Dawson,  and  M.  H.  Hodder, 
the  lessees  undertaking  that  within  twelve 
months  a biick  building  shall  be  erected  of  the 
valne  of  l.OOOZ.  The  site  occupies  an  area  of 
about  l-i,000  superficial  feet.  The  structure  is 
to  be  140  ft.  in  length  and  62  ft.  in  width,  and, 
when  completed,  will  hold  1,5‘'0  persons.  Ic  will 
be  a plain  brick  building,  covered  in  by  a roof 
of  80  ft.  span,  with  iron  principals  and  girders. 
The  walls  internally  will  be  plastered,  and  the 
only  fittings  will  consist  of  a platform  at  one 
end,  and  plain  benches  and  chairs  in  the  body 
for  the  congregation.  The  design  baa  been 
gratuitously  furnished  by  a friendly  architect, 
who  will  superintend  the  erection  of  the  building, 
whilst  Ned  Wright  himself  (who  is  connected 
with  the  building  trade),  assisted  by  several 
artisans,  also  friendly  to  the  undertaking,  will 
carry  oat  the  work.  The  plana  have  been  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
approved  by  them. 


Metropolitan  Improvameuts. — Theofficials 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  occupied 
inspecting  and  preparing  plans  for  the  proposed 
improvements  and  means  of  communication  be- 
tween Tottenham.conrt.road  and  Charing-cross, 
and  also  the  widening  of  Gray’s-inn-road  from 
Holborn  to  Liqnorpond-etreefc,  and  the  widening 
of  Little  Gray’s-inn.lane,  from  Gray’s-inn.road 
to  Mount  Pleasant.  The  plana  and  estimates 
will  be  submitted  to  a meeting  of  a full  Board, 
who  will  decide  whether  they  shall  promote  a 
Eil!  in  Parliament  next  session. 


WORKMEN’S  MODEL  DWELLINGS. 

We  recently  commented  on  the  doings  of  the 
Model  Lodging  Houses  Association  in  reference 
to  this  qtestion,  and  our  parochial  contemporarv, 
the  Metropolitan,  has  the  following: — ■ 

“Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes.— A 
correspondent  suggests,  with  reference  to  the 
notice  in  our  issue  of  the  9th  inst.,  of  a new 
undertaking  ‘for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes,’  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
and  local  authorities  generally  will  do  well,  in  the 
interests  of  the  ratepayers  and  the  poor,  if  in 
the  exercise  of  the  important  powers  vested  in 
them  by  recent  legislation,  they  make  some 
inquiries  into  the  boii'l  fid~s  of  some  of  the 
companies,  which,  taking  advantage  of  public 
sympathy,  have  sprung  into  existence  con- 
currently with  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.  A 
pernsal  of  the  articles  of  association  of  these 
companieswill  show  that  in  oneortwo  instances — 
happily  in  one  or  two  only — the  undertakings 
have  been  promoted  more  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  interested  individuals,  than  either  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  for  effecting 
sanitary  and  other  improvements,  or  for  assist, 
ance  to  local  authorities.” 


PROPOSED  NEW  TOWN-HALL,  GREAT 

YARMOUTH.  ' 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Yarmouth  town  j 
council,  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  erection  of  a new  town-hall  pre- 
sented the  following  report,  which  was  moved 
by  the  Mayor,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Palmer:  — 

“The  committee  TieweJ  the  site  of  the  Tolhouae-ball 
and  gaol,  and  found  ibut  from  its  position  it  was  not 
suitable  lor  tho  erection  of  a Sessions  Conrt-honae  and 
public  oflicea ; and  the  committee  subsequently  ct  naidcred  i 
various  other  sites  suggested,  but  found  that  not  one  cf 
them  was  adapted  to  the  proposed  new  buildings.  The 
committee,  alter  considerable  discussion,  found  that  the 
only  su:table  position  for  a sesaioDB  court  and  corporate 
ofBces  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  town-ball;  and  on 
viewing  the  building,  which  it  was  found  would,  from  its 
age,  bare  to  undergo  heavy  repairs  in  the  course  of  a f^w 
years,  and  also  considering  the  unsuitablcness  of  the 
present  magistrates'  court  aud  justices'  retiring-room,  the 
committee  resolved  to  recommend  the  council  to  pull 
down  the  present  town-hall  buildings,  and  to  erect  upon 
the  site  (extended  as  shown  in  the  plan  submitted  to  tbe 
council)  a public  assembly  room,  sutncienlly  large  to  j 
meet  the  present  andfuture  requirements  of  the  borough,  a I 
sessions  court,  council-chamber,  mugislrates' court,  and  the  i 
necessary  corporate  oihees.  The  committee  further  re-  j 
commend  that  a poUce-slatiou,  cells,  and  residence  for  the 
superinteodent  be  erected  upon  the  vacant  site  belong-  ! 
ing  to  ibe  Corpora'ion  at  tho  north  end  of  Middlegate-  ' 
ftreet.  The  committee  have  considered  the  cost  of  town-  . 
halls  recently  erected  by  other  towns,  and  are  of  opinion  ] 
that  the  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  upon  the  site  of  1 
tbe  present  town-hall  can  be  built  for  a sum  of  from 
17,0001.  to  20,0  0/.  .And  they  recommend  that  the  Council  ; 
authorise  them  to  advertise  for  plaus,  with  premiums  of  ■ 
lOOL,  5rf.,  aud  20/.,  for  the  three  best  designs,  the  plans  I 
sent  in  to  be  submitted  to  a future  meeting  of  the  Council.  ! 
The  style  of  the  building  to  be  ‘Classic,’  and  the  prin-  • 
cipal  fronts  to  be  to  tbe  north  and  west.  Tbe  site  of  the  ' 
town-hall  contains  8, 9130  superlicial  feet,  and  the  site  | 
extended  on  the  north,  east,  aud  south  sides,  as  shown  on  ' 
the  plan  submitted,  will  contain  13,000  superQcial  feet, 
which  the  committee  consider  is  amply  large  enough  for  i 
the  erection  of  a new  town-hall,  adapted  to  the  increasing 
size  of  the  town.  The  cost  of  tbe  building  could  be  met 
by  a loan,  the  repayment  of  which  would  be  extended 
over  a term  of  years. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  .Augustus  Frere,  of  London, 
architect,  offering  ,to  furnish  the  Corporation  with  plans 
for  a town-ball,  on  the  understanding  that  he  would 
receive  no  remuneration  if  they  were  not  accepted,  but 
binning  the  Corporation  not  to  be  in  treaty  with  any 
architect  while  they  were  considering  his  plans.  The 
Corporation,  however,  eaid  they  could  not  accept  the  offer 
of  Mr.  Frere,  who  must  put  in  his  plaus  for  competition 
in  the  same  way  as  others." 

The  report  was  adopted  with  but  two  die- 
seotientB. 


LIVERPOOL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Wirn  reference  to  the  approaching  Congres?, 
the  Liverpool  Weekly  Albion  is  publishing  some 
essays  headed  “How  Liverpool  was  Made,” 
“The  Spirit  of  Liverpool  Commerce,”  “The 
Biota  of  Liverpool  Life,”  and  so  on.  We  take  a 
passage  from  the  last  named.  After  deecribing 
the  hosts  of  Irish  to  be  found  in  Liverpool,  un- 
taught in  any  handicraft,  and  devoid  of  the 
faintest  glimpse  of  education  j and  the  even  more 
dangerous  element,  “the  Americanised  Irish 
rowdy,  who  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  has 
lost  even  that  one  redeeming  feature  of  pure 
Hibernian  brutality — its  utter  stupidity;  and 
who  brings  back  with  him  a respectable  over- 
coat, a revolver,  and  a faculty  for  deliberate 
plannirg  of  outrage  which  could  hardly  be  over- 
drawn ” ; the  writer  thus  concludes  : — 

“ This  is  the  dark  aide  of  Liverpool  life,  and 
so  dark  is  it  that  it  might  well  strike  any  but 
the  most  hopeful  mind  with  dread  as  to  the  nlti- 
mate  results  to  which  such  a state  of  things 


must  lead.  And  here,  while  casting  about  fur 
means  to  ooiinteraot  these  dangerous  growths, 
the  question  must  naturally  arise, — whatamoant 
of  power  or  will  to  fight  against  them  is  to  be 
found  with  those  who  wield  tbe  munioipal 
authority  ? The  power  need  not  be  much  dis- 
cussed, because  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
will  is  deficient.  Here  it  is  that  the  weak  and 
dangeroos  side  of  the  character  of  Liverpool 
society  makes  itself  felt.  We  do  not,  in  dealing 
with  individuals,  expect  to  find  the  jovial,  hearty, 
dinner-giving  man  the  beat  person  with  whom 
to  discuss  grave  problems  of  morality ; and 
equally  delusive  would  it  be  to  expect  from  the 
Corporation,  which  finds  its  best  satisfaction  in 
brilliant  public  occasions,  that  amount  of  careful 
consideration  of  their  duties  towards  their  town 
which  might  well  be  displayed  by  a less  open- 
handed  but  more  oonscientions  body.  It  might 
not  untruly  be  said  that,  if  recklessness  is  tho 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  lower  life  of  Liver- 
pool, tbe  distinguishing  feature  of  its  higher  life, 
as  evidenced  through  its  municipal  proceediogs, 
is  a want  of  due  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is  not 
that  the  Corporation  does  not  treat  the  town 
liberally ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  liberal  almost 
to  a fault,  nob  only  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
but  also  in  respect  to  the  private  action 
of  its  individual  members.  The  spacious  parks 
that  have  been  laid  out ; the  public  buildings 
. that  have  been  erected  and  presented  to  the 
town  at  the  sole  cost  of  single  individuals — these 
are  things  which  amply  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  influence  of  the  Council  Chamber  does 
not  tend  to  niggardliness;  and  though  it  may 
be  even  more  than  suspected  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  looks  for  a return  in  the 
shape  of  support  given  to  the  political  party  that 
spends  it,  or  that  private  munificence  has  an 
eye  to  a possible  baronetcy,  the  advantage  to 
the  town  is  none  the  less  on  that  account.  Want 
of  liberality,  then,  is  the  last  complaint  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  could  bring  against 
their  governing  body.  It  is  rather  when  note  is 
taken  of  the  high  death-rate  existing  in  a place 
so  naturally  healthy  by  situation,  and  so  capable 
of  athorough  system  of  drainage;  aod,  further, 
of  the  manner  in  which  jerry-building  specula- 
tors (Welsh  for  the  most  part,  and  possessing  a 
large  and  unctuous  interest  in  brick  chapels) 
have  been  allowed  to  take  possession  of  whole 
districts, — it  is  when  such  facts  as  these,  and 
others  no  less  significant,  are  noticed,  that  a 
glimpse  is  obtained  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  while  by  no  means  necessarily  leaving 
other  things  undone;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
manner  of  the  recent  appointment  of  a deputy 
medical  officer  (against  the  appointment  itself 
we  say  not  a word  at  tbe  present  moment)  was 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  this  most  im- 
portant direction.” 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  just  been  issued.  The  state- 
ments and  observations  of  the  Board  relate,  first, 
to  the  Administration  of  the  Laws  for  tbe  Relief 
of  tbe  Poor;  and,  secondly,  to  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Laws  affecting  Local  Government 
and  the  Public  Health.  Under  the  first  head  we 
find  that  the  total  expenditure  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  during  the  parochial  year  1874r-5  was 
7, -488,4811.,  against  7,664,9751.  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  absolute  decrease  was  therefore 
176,-476J.,  or  2'3  per  cent.  In  the  extra 
Metropolitan  district  of  Middlesex  the  decrease 
was  2'8  per  cent,  and  in  the  Metropolis  2’7  per 
cent.  The  total  number  of  paupersof  all  classes  in 
receipt  of  relief  on  the  let  of  January,  1875,  was 
817,8221.,  a decrease  of  1'7  per  cent,  on  1874,  and 
in  July,  1875,  the  decrease  was  as  much  as  4'8 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  year  before.  The  population  at 
the  last  Census  was  22,706.031,  so  that  the  ratio 
per  cent,  of  paupers  relieved  in  the  population 
was  3'5  in  1874,  and  3-4  in  1875.  The  report 
then  dea’s  with  infirmary  accommodation,  the 
school  districts,  the  asylums  and  dispensariep, 
vagrancy,  Innatics,  emigration,  and  a variety  of 
other  matters,  furnishing  statistics  of  great 
interest  and  importance  to  all  interested  in  poor- 
law  matters.  We  find  from  one  table  that  there 
were  54,571  lunatics  chargeable  to  the  poor- 
rates  in  1875,  an  increase  of  1,690  over  the 
previous  year,  so  chat  the  advance  in  numbers, 
remarked  npon  iu  previous  reports,  still  con- 
tiones.  The  emigration  at  tbe  cost  of  the  poor, 
rate  in  1875  was  on  a very  small  scale,  108 
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persons  only  having  been  sent  abroad,  at  a cost 
of  37SI. 

The  sum  of  562,5561.  was  expended  during 
the  twelve  months  in  building  expenditure  on 
workhonsea,  the  IJdetropolitan  District  Asylums, 
and  District  Schools. 

Under  the  second  head  the  report  furnishes 
copious  information  respecting  the  diiTerent 
sanitary  measures  that  have  boon  in  operation, 
and  shows  what  has  been  done  throughout  the 
country  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 
There  are  now  807  medical  officers  of  health,  and 
808  inspectors  of  nnisaoces  throughout  the 
country,  towards  whose  salaries  the  Government 
contributed,  up  to  September  last,  the  sum  of 
50,119J.  The  amounts  sanctioned  during  the 
last  two  years  as  loans  to  sanitary  anthorities  in 
respect  of  urban  districts  were  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  total  amounts  sanctioned  in  respect 
of  the  same  districts  during  the  ten  years  which 
followed  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1818;  and  the  continuons  increase  of  expend!, 
tare  on  the  part  of  sanitary  authorities  is  re. 
garded  as  affording  a moat  convincing  proof 
of  the  amount  of  interest  taken  throughout  the 
country  in  sanitary  matters.  With  respect  to 
local  taxation,  the  total  of  1873-i  is  given  as 
37, -118,8101.,  and  the  total  expenditure  as 
36,371,0991.  The  non-remunerative  local  taxa- 
tion in  the  same  period  was  12,580.607h,  or 
116,24-31.  in  excess  of  the  amount  raised  during 
the  preceding  year. 


MONUMENTAL. 

The  Late  Lord  Marjoribanhs. — A Gothic  mural 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Marjori- 
banks,  of  Ladykirk,  Berwickshire,  N.B.,  has  just 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Currie,  sculptor,  Oxford- 
street.  It  is  7 ft.  high,  by  4 fc.  wide.  An  arch, 
springing  from  capitals  carved  with  ivy,  sop- 
ported  by  triple  colnmns  on  clustered  bases,  the 
whole  resting  upon  a moulded  plinth  with 
foliated  brackets,  forms  the  memorial. 

Dunfermline. — The  monuments  to  the' memory 
of  Thomas  Gillespie  and  Ralph  Erakine  have 
now  been  erected  at  Dunfermline.  The  Gillespie 
monament  consists  of  a tablet  of  polished 
Sicilian  marble,  which  has  been  let  in  behind  the 
columns  of  the  arcade  in  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave  of  the  Abbey  Church.  It  measures  8 ft. 
by  2 ft.  3 in.  The  monument  placed  over  the 
grave  of  Erskine  is  in  the  form  of  a sarcophagus, 
and  measures  6 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  8 ft.  by 
3 ft.  6 in.  at  the  base.  The  work  is  purely 
Classic.  The  pedestal  rises  from  a moulded 
basement,  and  is  enriched  with  oarved  rustic 
coios,  from  which  are  projeofced  inscription 
panels.  The  sarcophagus  rests  upon  a square 
block,  consisting  of  moulded  base,  cornice,  and 
die — the  cornice  and  base  having  carved  mould- 
ings. On  the  four  sides  of  the  die  moulded 
panels  have  been  introduced,  and  each  of  these 
bears  bas  reliefs,  indicating, the  character  and 
work  of  Erskine,  and  of  the  late  Rov.  John 
Smith,  Rev.  James  Husband,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
Robert  Brown,  who  were  leading  ministers  of 
the  Secession  Chnroh  in  Dunfermline.  Both 
monuments  have  been  exeouted  by  Messrs. 
Stewart,  M'Glashan,  & Son,  sculptors,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Colonsay.—A.  short  time  ago  Lady  Emma 
M'Mill  inaugurated  a monuraenl  on  the  Island 
of  Colonsay,  erected  by  subscription  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Lord  Colonsay,  former  pro- 
prietor of  the  island,  and  of  the  adjacent  island 
of  Oronsay.  The  design  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Thomson,  architect,  Edinburgh,  and  the  erection 
of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  W.  Vass,  of 
the  Sound  of  Iona  Granite  Quarries,  Mull.  The 
monument  is  an  obelisk  of  red  Mull  granite, 
finely  dressed,  resting  on  a moulded  quadrangular 
pedestal  of  the  same  material.  It  is  fully  30  ft. 
high. 

Newcastle-uiyon-Tyne. — Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  of 
Liverpool,  rscently  commissioned  Signor  Fon- 
tana, a London  sculptor,  to  execute  a memorial 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  which  is  to 
be  erected  in  a church  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The  tablet  has  just  been  finished.  The  size  of 
the  memorial  is  4 ft.  6 in.  by  8 ft.  6 in.  It  con- 
sists of  a simple  frame  in  the  Greek  style.  The 
portraits  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer  and  his  mother, 
each  three-quarter  face,  aro  in  bas  relief  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tablet,  the  medallion  being 
set  in  drapery  to  correspond  with  the  lower 
portion  of  the  work.  Below  is  a pedestal,  having 
on  each  side  a female  figure.  These  are  Integrity 
and  History.  Cne  hoJ^  a wreath  of  lilies- — 
denoting  purity — below  tne  medallion  j and  the 


other  has  a stylos  in  her  hand,  as  though  about 
to  record  the  deeds  of  the  departed. 

IFinc/iesier.  — A monumeut  has  jnst  been 
placed  near  Gardiner’s  Chantry,  Winchester 
Cathedral,  in  memory  of  the  late  Bishop  Snmner. 
I'he  work  is  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Weekes,  R.A. 
The  form  of  the  memorial  is  that  known  as  an 
“altar  tomb.”  Upon  a Gothio  base  of  Caen 
stone  rests  the  effigy  of  the  prelate.  The  effigy 
is  iu  Carrara  marble,  life  sized,  the  Bishop  being 
represented  sleeping  in  his  episcopal  robes, 
which  are  partially  covered  with  the  mantle  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  of  which  ex~oficio  he 
was  the  prelate. 

Dumfries. — A tablet  has  just  been  erected  in 
St.  Andrew’s  Roman  Catholic  Chnroh,  Dumfries, 

, by  Lord  Herries,  in  memory  of  hia  late  brother, 
the  Hon.  Marmaduke  Constable  Maxwell,  of 
Terregles.  The  tablet  is  9 ft.  6 in.  in  length  by 
5 ft.  at  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  wrought  out 
of  Caen  stone,  and  has  on  either  side  pillars  of 
polished  red  granite,  and  is  supported  by  two 
modelled  figures  representing  Piety  and  Bene- 
volence. The  pediment  above  is  florid  with 
carving  in  high  relief.  The  monument  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Flint, 
Dumfries. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Michehnersh. — Tbe  foundation  stone  of  anew 
Board  School,  ac  Micbelmersb,  was  laid  on  the 
13ih  alt.  The  work  nodertaken  by  tbe  Board 
comprises  three  schools,  sitnate  respectively  at 
Braishfleld,  Michelmersh,  and  Awbridge,  each 
containing  accommodation  for  eighty  scholars, 
with  large  playgronnds  for  both  sexes,  and  tbe 
central  school  at  Michelmersh  having  in  addition 
thereto  a teacher’s  residence  attached  to  the 
school.  The  contracts  for  the  two  first-named 
have  been  taken  by  Mr.  John  Crook,  and  for  the 
latter  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rowland  ; the  architect  being 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  of  Southampton. 

Bermondsey. — On  the  25th  ult.,  Sir  Charles 
Reed,  chairman  of  the  School  Board  for  London, 
opened  new  schools  in  tbe  Manor-road,  Ber- 
mondsey. The  buildings,  which  will  accommo- 
date  upwards  of  800  children,  are  close  to  tbe 
Sonth  Bermondsey  Station  of  the  South  London 
Railway,  and  are  approached  from  the  station  by 
Rotherhithe  New-road  and  Manor-road.  They 
ooneist  of  one  large  blook  of  buildings,  three 
stories  in  height,  the  front,  towards  Manor-road, 
being  enriched  with  carving  in  red  brick  by 
M'Cnllooh,  the  style  of  architecture  being,  as 
usual,  “Queen  Anne.”  The  infants  are  placed 
on  the  ground-floor,  having  a large  schoolroom 
and  babies’  room ; the  girls  on  tbe  first  and 
the  boys  on  the  second  floor,  each  having  a 
doable  schoolroom  and  two  class-rooms,  with 
the  usual  means  of  access ; cloak-room,  and 
lavatories.  There  are  also  rooms  for  the 
care-taker  and  tbe  teachers,  together  with 
ample  covered  and  uncovered  playgrounds.  The 
accommodation  will  suffice  for  27-i  boys,  270 
girls,  and  293  infants, — 837  in  all;  and  tho  total 
cost  per  head  is  121.  lls.  9d.,  the  purchase  of  the 
site  amounting  to  1,676J.  IGs.  lOd.,  and  the 
building  to  8,862J.  63.  4d.,  making  a total  of 
10,5391.  3s.  3d.  The  buildings  were  erected 
from  the  designs  of  the  Board’s  architect,  Mr. 
E.  R.  Robson,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
Mr.  Ashford. 

Rotherhithe. — New  schools  in  the  Dartmouth, 
road,  Rotherhithe,  built  by  the  School  Board  for 
London,  were  opened  on  the  26th  ult.  by  Sir 
Charles  Reed.  The  schools  are  situated  near  to, 
and  overlook,  the  Southwark  Park,  and  consist  of 
one  block  of  building  three  stories  in  height.  On 
the  ground-floor  are  a spacious  school  and  a 
babies’  room  for  tbe  infanta  ; on  the  first-floor  a 
doable  school-room,  and  two  class-rooms  for  the 
girls ; and  on  the  second-floor  like  accommoda- 
tion for  tbe  boys,  with  separate  entrances, 
cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.  There  are  also 
rooms  for  the  caretaker  and  teachers,  together 
with  spacious  playgrounds.  The  school  will  oon. 
tain  274  boys,  273  girls,  and  294  infants  ; total, 
841 ; tbe  total  cost  per  head  being  9Z.  17e.  3d. 
Tbe  cost  of  the  building  is  6.995Z.  15s.  2d.,  and 
that  of  the  site,  1,39SZ.  16s.  lOcl.,  making  a total 
of  8,29-41.  14s.  The  design  is  that  of  the  Board 
architect,  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  the  builder  being 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  the  clerk  of  works  Mr. 
Ashford. 

Brighton. — The  alterations  and  extensions  of 
tbe  Board  schools  in  Middle-street,  Brighton, 
which  were  commenced  a year  ago,  are  fast 
approaching  completion.  A plot  of  ground  on 
the  south  side  of  the  schools,  facing  Boyce’a- 


street,  bas  been  secured,  and  made  the  site  of 
an  infants’  school.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
arranged  that  a playground  for  girls  and  infants 
should  be  attached  to  the  new  building,  and  that 
from  Boyce’s.street  a corridor  and  staircase 
should  lead  to  the  existing  girls'  department  in 
the  Middle-street  blook.  By  these  means  extra 
and  better  accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
girls  and  infants,  and  the  one  entrance  and  the 
common  playground  got  rid  of.  The  now  infants’ 
school  is  erected  in  tbe  Queen  Anne  style — the 
style  of  the  building  in  Middle-street.  The  front 
is  of  red  Suffolk  brick,  and  the  pediments  are 
surmounted  by  a fi.nial  of  Donlting  stone.  Facing 
Boyoe’s-street  are  five  windows,  and  an  oriel 
under  the  centre  pediment,  with  brickwork 
scrolls  on  each  side.  On  the  left  is  a wide  door- 
way,  with  side-lights,  surmounted  by  a pediment, 
while  the  tympanum  is  filled  with  scroll  brick, 
work,  with  “ 1876”  carved  in  the  centre.  The 
extra  accommodation  provided  consists  of  two 
rooms — one,  42  ft.  by  27  ft.  ; and  the  other,  a 
class-room,  27  ft.  by  18  ft.  The  general  fittings 
of  the  new  building  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  Board  schools.  Mr.  T.  Simpson  is  the 
architect;  Mr.  G.  Lockyor,  the  builder;  Mr.  T, 
Ranaome,  the  clerk  of  the  works ; and  Mr,  G. 
Avis,  the  foreman. 

Alfrick. — The  United  School  Board  of  Suokley, 
Alfrick,  and  Lulaley  opened  their  new  school  at 
Clay-green,  Alfrick,  a few  days  ago.  The  build, 
ing  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Garbott,  of  Malvern 
Link,  from  designs  of  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Day,  of 
Worcester.  A residence  for  the  master  and 
mistress  adjoins  the  schoolrooms. 


SUBSIDENCE  OF  BUILDINGS  NEAR 
GLASGOW. 

Considerable  alarm  was  experienced  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  nit.  by  the  inhabitants  of 
a four-story  tenement,  at  the  corner  of  Douglas- 
street  and  Castlebaok-street,  Partiok,  near  Glas. 
gow,  owing  to  a sudden  shockand  vibration  similar 
to  that  preceding  the  fall  of  a building.  The 
tenement  in  question  is  comparatively  a new  one, 
and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Cambus- 
lang,  for  about  4,OOOZ.  It  is  oooupied  by  the 
families  of  workmen,  and  is  divided  into  rooms 
and  kitchens,  and  single  apartments.  The  bed 
of  the  river  Kelvin  is  about  200  yards  to  the 
east  of  the  building,  Messrs.  Wilson’s  bleach, 
works,  a row  of  two-story  houses,  and  a street 
intervening.  Tbe  blesohworks,  on  the  margin 
of  the  stream,  escaped  nniojnred,  but  the  old 
two-story  houses  are  cracked  outside  and  in- 
side, and  the  plaster  of  tbe  exteriors  and  roofs 
removed  by  the  vibration.  In  the  new  tene. 
ment,  however,  is  a rent  reaching  from  the  first 
to  the  top  story,  and  extending  in  width  from 
1 in.  to  8 in.  Within  the  several  houses  and  on  the 
connecting  stairs  there  is  an  ugly  webwork  of 
fissures,  and  a farther  subsidence  was  threatened 
two  days  after  the  first.  The  authorities  warned 
tho  occupants  to  quit,  but  of  tho  forty  families, 
consisting  of  a total  of  120  persons,  only  one  or 
two  obeyed  tbe  warning,  thongh  many  of  them, 
apparently  indifferent  to  their  personal  safety, 
removed  their  furniture.  Steps  are  also  being 
taken  to  have  the  walls  and  foundations  of  tho 
property  rendered  secure.  In  order  to  account 
for  the  subsidence,  it  is  stated  that  tbe  houses 
were  builton ground  which, someseventy or  eighty 
years  ago,  had  been  undermined  for  coal,  that  the 
pit  had  become  overcharged  with  water  from  the 
river,  thns  saturating  the  fouudations  of  the 
houses.  Another  theory  is  that  the  tenements 
had  been  built  upon  a sandy  soil,  and  subsided 
through  their  own  weight.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  account  for  the  misfortune  with 
anything  like  accuracy.  It  is  not  thought 
necessary  at  present  to  raze  tbe  buildings,  pro- 
vided they  can  be  rendered  more  secure. 


BONA-FIDE. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  appears  in  the 
arrival-book  at  Lynton,  near  Ilfracombe.  I 
have  just  now  stumbled  over  it.  As  a piece  of 
unpaid. for  advertising  it  will  doubtless  please 
one  who  often  uses  your  columns. 

A New-made  Benedict, 

“ From  Ljnton's  Castle  Inn  to  Lynmouth  low, 

Tbe  Tisitor,  with  facile  steps,  may  go; 

But  in  returnini  to  the  upper  air 
Some  rather  stiffish  exercise  is  there. 

‘Tis  true  lhat  conteroplationiifca  the  mind. 

But  leaves  our  uupoelic  parts  behind. 

Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  a useful  gift. 

If  ‘ Euiinett ' would  provide  us  with  a lift, 

That  while  our  minds  arc  charm'd  with  lofty  scenery 
Our  legs  might  have  the  benefit  of  machinery  ? ” ’ 
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A SURVEYOR’S  ACTION. 

At  the  Westmioater  Coanty  Court  on  the 
30th  ultimo,  the  case  of  Foster  ii.  Hayter  was 
heard  before  Mr.  Judge  Bayley,  in  which  the 
plaintiff,  a surveyor,  of  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  sued  the  defendant,  a contractor,  of 
Portsmouth,  to  recover  the  som  of  bl.  ISs.  Cd. 
under  the  following  circomstances.  Mr.  Owen 
Low  appeared  as  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff  5 and 
Mr.  H.  T.  Roberta  for  the  defendant. 

From  Jlr.  Low’s  opening  it  appeared  that  his  client  wa< 
employed  by  the  defendant  to  naabc  a survey  of  some 
extras  and  variations  which  the  defendant  had  in  his 
Bccoont,  as  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Lunatic 
Aeylnm  at  Portsea,  charged  against  the  Town  Council  of 
Portsmouth.  Tho  plaintiil‘’s  claim  was  originally  for 
eleven  guineas,  but  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  one-half 
of  this  sum  should  be  paid  by  Mr.  Rake,  the  architect  of 
the  building,  residing  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  other  half 
by  the  defendant ; but  as  the  defendant  refused  to  pay  his 
portion  of  the  claim  the  present  proceedings  were 
instituted. 

At  this  stage  of  the  case  Mr.  Roberts  said  he  should  {in 
Rwtne)  object  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  as  the 
transactiou  took  place  in  Port.smouth  and  not  in  London. 

Mr.  Low  considered  that  the  objection  could  not  stand 
as  it  was  true  that  although  the  information  had  been 
obtained  in  Portsmouth,  the  real  work  was  actusllv 
execoted  at  the  plaintiO'e  chambers  in  London;  ojion  : 
which  the  learned  Judge  over-ruled  the  objection,  and 
the  case  proceeded. 

Mr.  Rake  being  called,  said  he  was  an  architect  at  Ports-  , 
mouth,  and  was  employed  on  the  erection  of  the  new 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Portsea,  and  that  the  defendant  had 
the  contract,  but,  owing  to  some  extras  and  variations,  1 
the  Town  Council  would  not  pass  the  defendant's  accounts,  ! 
when  it  was  suggested  that  (he  plaintiff  ahou’d  go  throngh  , 
them  and  report  upon  them  ; and  this  suggestion  being 
adopted,  the  plaintiff  was  employed,  and  witness  agreed  i 
to  pay  half  of  bis  charges.  In  answer  to  the  learned  ' 
judge,  the  witness  said  that  the  charges  were  fair  and  ■ 
reasonable,  and  in  accordance  with  professional  usance.  ^ 

This  was  the  plainlilf's  case  ; when,  the  defendant  being 
celled,  said  he  never  authorised  the  plaintiff  being  em"^ 
ployed,  as  there  was  no  necessity  for  doing  so,  as  the 
architect’s  clerk  could  have  done  so  without  incurring 
further  expense. 

Mr.  Rake  here  said  his  clerk  was  a very  young  man, 
and  as  the  Town  Council  would  not  have  been  satisfied, 
it  was  agreed  to  employ  the  p'aintiff. 

The  defendant  continued,  and  said  the  plaintiff's  report 
was  incorrect,  and  had  been  the  means  of  the  Town 
Cnancil  of  Portsmouth  not  paying  him  7C0L  remaining 
due  to  him. 

A surveyor  from  Portsmouth  wss  called,  who  considered 
there  were  some  trifling  inaccuracies  in  the  plaintiffs 
•report. 

The  learned  judge  considered  it  was  evident  that 
the  plaintiff  had  been  employed  by  the  defendant,  and 
therefore  he  should  rule  in  favour  of  the  plaintifl’,  with 
costs  of  solicitor  and  travelling  expenses  of  Mr.  Rake 
from  Portsmouth. 


THE  HIPPODROME  AT  BRIGHTON. 

For  aotoe  yeara  Brighton  baa  needed  an  edifice 
•dedicated  to  eqnine  entertainments,  and  though 
the  late  Mr.  Bafty  couatrncted  a permanent 
building  at  tbe  east  end  of  this  thriving  borough, 
and  a similar  structure  was  made  for  Mr.  James 
Newsome,  these  places,  from  varions  causes 
fell  into  disuse,  and  improvements  have  swept 
■them  away.  The  first  oirens  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  tbe  “Queen  of  Watering-places ” was 
that  on  the  Grand  Parade,  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Kendall  & Co.  in  ISOS,  and  opened  in  the  August 
of  that  year  by  Mr.  Saunders,  the  “ father  of  the  i 
ring  ” ; tbe  fabric  was  100  ft.  in  depth,  and 
37  yards  wide  : through  paucity  of  support  it 
was  closed  in  1813,  and,  excepting  Hengler’s 
Arena  in  a portion  of  tbe  Pavilion  stables,  and  . 
the  occasional  visits  of  travelling  iroupes  during  ! 
the  tenting  “ season,”  tbe  good  folks  of  Brighton  . 
have  been  unsupplied  with  feats  of  horsemanship  I 
and  regular  athletic  displays.  Mr.  Fred.  Guinett 
has,  however,  made  several  abortive  attempts  to 
secure  a site  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a hippodrome,  and  it  was  not  till  the  month  of 
June,  1876,  that  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
spot  on  wbicb,  over  a quarter  of  a century  since, 
stood  the  Maze,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  late 
James  Ireland’s  famous  pleasure-gardens,  in  the 
rear  of  St.  Martin’s  Memorial  Church,  on  the 
Lewea-road.  The  main  entrances  of  the  circus 
are  in  Park. crescent-place.  Tbe  building  is 
formed  of  brickwork,  with  a roof  of  wood  and 
iron;  it  is  50  ft.  from  the  base  to  tbe  vane; 
so  ft.  wide,  and  130  ft.  in  length  ; tbe  ride  has 
a circuit  of  150  ft.,  and  the  promenade  exceeds 
200  ft.  Tbe  boxes  and  stalls  will  accommodate 
300  visitors,  the  pit  1,350,  and  the  like  number 
can  also  be  disposed  of  in  the  gallery. 

Tbe  interior  is  after  the  style  of  the  Grand 
Cirques  in  Paris  and  Madrid,  and  lighted  by  one 
thonsand  jets  of  gas.  At  the  back  there  are 
extensive  stabling  for  the  stud,  and  dressing- 
rooms  with  every  convenience  for  the  use  of  the 
performers.  Bright  crimson  and  gold  predomi. 
nate  in  the  decorations. 

The  cost  of  the  building  is  4,0001.,  and  the 
sum  paid  for  the  ground,  1,0001.  The  contractors, 
Messrs.  W.  A.  i J.  Stenning,  of  Lewes-road, 


have  nearly  finished  their  task,  though  tbe 
claims  of  their  workmen  threatened  at  one  time 
to  hinder  the  construction  going  on. 

The  opening  will  take  place  on  All  Hallows’ 
Eve. 


LOWERING  THE  DEATH  RATE. 

The  King  of  Belgium  has  announced  to  the 
President  of  the  Health  Congress  his  offer  of 
5,000f.  as  a prize  to  that  city,  local  anthority,  or 
private  association  which  shall  by  improvement 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  effect  tbe 
greatest  redaction  of  the  death-rate  at  the 
lowest  cost.  This  prize  is  to  be  awarded  at  the 
next  International  Hygienic  Congress, 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Mk.  Robert  H.  Ixch,  of  Croydon,  has  been 
appointed  surveyor  to  the  Lowestoft  Improve- 
ment CoQimiesiouersaad  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity, rice  Marks,  appointed  clerk,  surveyor,  and 
engineer  to  the  Llandudno  Improvement  Com- 
missioners and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

Whitech<3pel  District  Board  of  Works. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Whitechapel  District  Board  of 
Works  on  the  2nd  inst.,  tbe  salary  of  tbe  sur- 
veyor (Mr.  W.  S.  Iron)  was  increased  from  350i. 
t ’ 400Z.  per  annum. 


STONE-CUTTING  MACHINERY. 

SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  members  for  the 
session  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  in  the 
Society’s  Hall,  6,  Westminster-chanibers.  Mr. 
V.  Pendred,  president,  in  the  chair.  A paper  on 
“ Stone  - cutting  Machinery,”  by  Mr.  Henry 
Conradi,  was  read.  The  author  first  noticed  the 
ordinary  stone.sawing  machines  as  worked  by 
band.  He  then  described  the  improved  machi- 
nery for  cutting  and  dressing  atone  as  in  use  at 
the  new  Law  Courts,  by  Messrs.  Bull  & Sons, 
the  contractors.  It  consists  of  a timber  stand, 
carrying  a cast-iron  saw-frame  suspended  by  tbe 
corners  to  the  upper  part  of  the  frame.  The 
saw-frame  is  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of 
winches  and  chains.  The  author  also  described 
some  saw-frames  for  stone,  with  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  revolving  disc-cutters,  by  which  the 
stone  is  cut.  The  author  then  proceeded,  by 
the  aid  of  diagrams,  to  describe  some  stone- 
pawing  machines  designed  by  himself,  and 
which  have  been  made  and  used  in  France.  In 
this  machine  the  author  reversed  the  principle 
adopted  in  ordinary  stone-sawing  frames,  making  i 
the  fixed  stand  a movable  one,  carrying  tbe  j 
saw-frame  with  it  in  its  forwai-d  and  backward; 
motion,  the  frame  receiving  its  vertical  motion 
from  a suspension  arrangement.  This  sawing, 
frame  is  usually  driven  by  means  of  a semi- 
portable  engine  of  special  construction,  which 
was  described  by  the  author. 


PNEUMATIC  DESP-VTCII  COMPANY. 

Sib.— Observiae  in  the  BuiUJer  a noti<’e  of  the  sale  of 
the  station  of  tbe  PDfumstio  Despatch  Company  at  St. 
Murtiii's-le-Gram],  in  wh-ch  it  is  stated  that  “the  trucks 
containing  the  parcels  continually  stuck  in  the  tubes,’’ 
permit  me  to  say  tliat  tbe  reason  why  the  operations  of 
the  Pneuinatic  Despa’ch  Company  were  discontinued  had 
nothing  whaterer  to  do  with  the  mechanical  working  of 
tbe  pnenraatie  system,  which  was  in  every  respect 
satisfactory.  T.  W.  Rammeli,, 

Engineer  to  the  Pneumatic  System. 

*,*  We  shall  perh-ps  bear  what  the  Post-ullice  officiala 

have  to  say  on  the  autject. 


CHURCH  WARMING. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  the  Engli'h  in 
Russia  find  no  difficnfiy  iu  wunuing  their  chapels.  There 
no  cough  nor  sneeze  disturbs  the  quiet  of  the  service,  and 
you  might  hear  a pin  fall ! At  St,  Petersburg,  I believe, 
they  use  the  Gurney  stove.  The  difficulties  here  in 
England  arise  from  the  passive  resistance  of  pri-jndice 
Bud  indifference.  The  qoestion  is  quite  settled  elsewhere, 
if  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  scientific,  to  the  feeling  of 
comfort,  at  least,  of  the  congregations.  L.  W.  B. 


“PENMON  PRIORY.” 

Bib,— If  your  correspondent,  “ G.  H.,”  will  turn  to  the 
■' ArehffologicalJournal,’'  No.  2,  June,  1841,  p.  118.  h^ 
will  find  a very  interesting  paper,  entitled  " Remarks  on 
some  of  the  Cborches  of  Anglesey,’*  which  will  give  him 
all  the  ioformatioa  be  requires. 

John  L.  Clesiexce. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER. 

Sir,— Will  one  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  what 
kind  of  pipe  would  be  best  to  use  as  a main  for  tbe  supph 
of  pure  Witer  for  a town  of  about  2,500  inhabitants  ; length 
of  main  abont  half  a mile,  with  a fall  of  230  ft.  from  tbe 
reservoir.  Three  stopcccis  would  be  required  in  the 
length.  PxTO. 


[Oct.  7,  1876. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

North  Warwickshire. — The  strike  in  North 
Warwiokehire,  between  the  joiners  and  carpen- 
ters and  their  masters  has  now,  after  a protracted 
struggle,  been  settled.  The  men  struck  for  an 
increase  of  from  7d.  to  8d.  per  hoar,  but  hare 
accepted  7id. 

Olasgow.  — Though  the  joiners’  strike  in 
Glasgow  is  virtually  at  an  end,  a considerable 
number  of  the  employers  have,  it  is  stated, 
refused  to  sign  the  by-laws.  The  resolution 
passed  by  the  society  men  as  to  refusing  to 
work  along  with  “nobs”  is  being  rigidly 
adhered  to,  and  work  is  so  far  behind  that 
several  employers  have  no  alternative  but  to  ask 
the  noD-Bociety  men  either  to  join  the  union  or 
leave  off  work.  Since  tbe  commencement  of  the 
stiike  a considerable  number  of  men  have  lefc 
the  town,  and  there  arc  now  fewer  joiners  in 
Glasgow  than  is  usually  the  case,  A pretty 
large  contingent  emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  and 
others  are  in  London.  The  expense  of  the 
strike  to  the  society  was  over  4,000h — the  largest 
sum  ever  disbursed  by  them  for  a like  object— 
and  of  that  amount  only  about  G5L  was  leceived 
from  the  provinces.  Towards  tbe  end  of  1837 
and  the  beginning  of  1838  (>aya  the  Scotsmai') 
the  Glasgow  joiners  came  out  on  strike  with  the 
object  of  raising  their  wages  from  ISs.  to  11.  per 
week,  and  the  records  of  this  dispute  bear 
carious  testimony  as  to  the  changes  the  lust  forty 
years  have  wrought.  The  strugglelasfedtill  about 
the  month  of  March,  and,  according  to  the 
minutes  relating  to  the  strike,  the  operatives  had 
to  submit  to  the  employers’  terms,  “because  a 
thaw  set  in,  and  the  ice  breaking  upon  the  canul 
a body  of  men  came  from  Edinburgh  to  work  for 
ISs.  a week.”  All  through,  these  minutes  bear 
evidence  of  the  heart-felt  wish  of  the  Glasgow 
joiners  th.at  the  frost  would  continue,  so  as  to 
render  the  canal  impassable. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Marlow. — On  the  14th  ult.  the  parish  church 
of  Marlow,  Bucks,  was  re-opened,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  chancel,  of  which  the  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  a year  ago.  Tbe  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  0. 
Scott,  architect,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Corby,  builder, 
of  Marlow,  whose  contract  amounted  to  1,9242. 
The  materials  of  the  chancel  are  rubble  stone 
walling,  faced  with  flints  and  Bath  . atone 
dressing.  It  is  24  ft.  in  length  inside,  and  is 
lighted  with  tbree-light  windows  on  each  side 
and  a fine  five-light  window  at  tho  east  end. 
The  east  window  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  iu  memory  of  the  late  Bishop  Milman,  of 
Calcutta,  formerly  vicar  of  the  pariah. 

Sohaiii.  — It  has  been  determined  to  restore  the 
parish  church  of  Sobam,  Cambridgeshire,  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn, 
architect. 

Diuid-jle. — Tbe  parish  church  of  Dinsdale  was 
re-opened  on  tbe  19ch  ult.,  after  leatoration. 
The  church  dates  from  the  year  119G,  and  is 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  the  adjoining,  or 
Surtees  Chapel,  to  St.  Mary.  In  the  restoration 
all  the  old  features  have  been  retained.  The 
east  window  of  the  ohancel,  which  had  been 
recently  placed  there,  has  been  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  a window  of  the  Early  Decorated 
style.  Two  new  windows  of  the  fourteenth- 
century  period  have  been  added,  corresponding 
to  the  one  previously  existing.  The  west  window, 
built  iu  1841,  has  been  converted  into  an  Early 
Decorated  one,  from  the  Perpendicular  style. 
The  other  windows  are  also  Early  English  and 
Early  Decorated.  An  organ-chamber  and  vestry 
are  additions  to  the  edifice,  as  is  also  a tower,  in 
the  Early  Decorated  style.  The  seats  are  all 
open  benches.  There  are  already  four  memorial 
windows  of  stained  glass.  That  in  the  chapel 
is  from  the  Rev.  Scott  F.  Surtees,  to  the 
memory  of  his  parents,  and  is  by  Messrs. 
O’Connor  & Co.  Two  windows  in  the  chancel 
are  from  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Smith,  in  memory  of 
two  daughters  ; and  the  third  is  by  Dr.  Eastwood, 
in  remembrance  of  two  young  children.  These 
are  all  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  building 
was  until  lately  surmounted  by  a low-pitched 
roof  with  flat  ceiling;  these  have  been  removed, 
and  the  pitch  of  the  new  roof  made  higher,  with 
open  woodwork  of  pitch  pine.  The  walls  are 
faced  with  red  sandstone  from  the  estate, 
relieved  by  Osmotberley  white  stone. 

Bridlington. — On  the  29th  ult.  a meeting  of 
the  committee  for  the  restoration  of  Bridlington 
Priory  Church  was  held  at  tbe  Town  Hall,  at 
which  S:r  Gilbert  Scott,  tbe  architect,  presented 
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a satiaPaotory  report  of  the  work  already  done 
by  the  contractor  (Mr.  Thompeon,  of  Peter- 
borcngb).  Sir  Gilbert  said  he  had  examined  the 
north  poroh,  and  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  the 
committee  contemplated  inoluding  it  in  the 
reEtoration  Bcheme. 

Hartfordbridge. — On  the  6ch  nit.  the  wooden 
chnrch  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  course 
of  erection  at  Ilartfordbridge,  in  the  parish  of 
Elvetham,  near  Odiham,  was  opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Mr.  George  Birch,  of 
Chancery  .lane,  London,  is  the  architect. 

Gloucester.  — During  the  last  few  weeks  St. 
Luke’s  Cha  ch,  Gloucester,  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  decorators.  The  chancel  has  been 
decorated  in  the  Grecian  style.  The  windows 
bave  been  traced  in  patterns,  and  keystones 
formed.  The  work,  which  it  is  estimated  will 
cost  about  2001.,  baa  been  OBrried  out  by  Mr. 
W.  Pimm,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Waller  & 
Son,  architects. 

SoxUhwick. — On  the  12th  alt.  a meeting  was 
held  at  Southwick,  near  Brighton,  to  hear  a re- 
port from  Mr.  Brock,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  E. 
Ilabershon  & Brook,  architects,  London,  relating 
to  the  condition  of  the  tower  and  spire  of  the 
above  church.  The  report  stated  that  the  tower 
was  originally  built  about  eleven  hundred  years 
since,  and  that  the  foundations  were  giving  way, 
and  required  strengthening.  The  sp’ro  also 
required  some  repairs.  The  cost  of  the  necessary 
works  was  estimated  at  3001.  A committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  architect. 

Sheffield. — St.  James’s  Church,  ShefBeld,  was 
reopened  on  the  28th  alt.,  after  alteration  and 
renovation,  at  a coat  of  1,5001.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Flockton  & Abbott,  architects.  The  new  pulpit 
and  reading-desk  have  been  executed  from  their 
designs  by  Mr.  Hayball,  wood-carver. 

Heaton  Moor. — St.  Paul's  Church,  Heaton 
Moor,  was  opened  on  the  29th  ult.  The  church 
was  erected  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Bird  & 
Whittenbnry,  of  Manchester,  and  is  in  the  Early 
Geometric  style.  The  building  consists  of  a 
nave  of  four  bays,  67  ft.  long  and  2t  ft.  wide, 
with  north  and  south  aisles.  The  chancel  is 
30  ft.  long  and  22  ft.  wide.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  is  the  organ-chamber,  with  vestries 
adjoining,  and  on  the  south  side  a tower  has 
been  erected,  under  which  is  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  church.  There  is  also  a porch  on 
the  south  side.  The  roof  is  a barrel-vault  in 
timber,  with  moulded  ribs,  resting  on  stone 
shafts  with  moulded  caps  and  bases,  and  is  41  ft. 
from  the  floor  to  the  ridge.  The  chancel  roof  is  of 
similar  construction,  but  rather  richer  in  detail. 
It  is  3G  ft.  from  the  fl  jor  to  the  ridge.  Sitting  ac- 
commodation has  been  provided  for  -125  persons. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  is  faced  withparpoint, 
and  Yorkshire  stone  dressings  have  been  applied 
to  the  buttresses  and  windows  with  nice  effect. 
The  roo'‘8  are  covered  with  Welsh  slates.  The 
tower  is  at  present  only  carried  up  to  the  belfry 
stage.  The  building  will  be  warmed  by  appa- 
ratus  supplied  by  Mr.  Whittaker,  of  Bolton.  The 
total  cost  will  be  about  5,5001.  The  contract  for 
the  erection  of  the  church  was  taken  by  Mr. 
James  Terras,  of  Stockport-road,  Mr.  J.  Cord- 
ingly  was  the  sub-contractor  for  the  masonry, 
Mr.  Griffiths  for  the  plumbing,  Mr.  A.  Brierley 
for  the  plastering  and  painting,  Mr.  Barrow  for 
the  gas.fittings,  Mr.  T.  Ashworth  for  the  iron- 
work, Messrs.  Edmundson  for  the  glass,  and  Mr. 
W.  Dale  for  the  tiling. 

Cxdworth. — Funds  are  being  raised  for  the 
restoration  of  the  pariah  church  of  Culworth. 
The  building  is  of  Early  English  date,  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  consists  of 
a chancel  with  vestry  attached,  nave  and  side 
aisles,  and  tower.  The  present  chancel  was  built 
when  the  exterior  of  the  church  was  restored 
about  forty  years  ago  ; but  the  interior  was  not 
interfered  with,  the  old  oak  pewiug  dating  back 
as  far  as  ILoO,  while  the  font  boars  the  date  of 
1662.  It  is  more  on  account  of  theold-fashioned 
mode  of  seating  being  highly  inconvenient,  and 
the  desire  to  be  in  harmony  with  other  restored 
churches,  that  the  restoration  of  the  interior  was 
decided  upon.  The  proposition  is  to  reseat  the 
whole  of  the  church,  except  the  north  aisle,  with 
open  seats  in  the  place  of  the  high-backed  ones, 
to  remove  the  organ  from  the  western  arch  into 
an  organ. chamber  in  the  ohancel,  and  to  have 
the  choir  also  in  the  chancel.  The  expense  is 
estimated  at  about  7001. 

Ilunton. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Hunton,  was  re-opened  on  the  28th  nib.,  after 
internal  restoration  by  Mr.  W.  Vaughan,  of 
Maidstone,  builder.  Care  has  been  taken  to 


adhere  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  ancient  style 
of  the  building.  The  gallery  at  the  west  end 
has  been  removed,  and  the  belfry  thrown  open. 
The  floor  has  been  re-tiled,  open  sittings  have 
been  provided  throughout,  and  a new  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  have  replaced  those  which  pre- 
viously existed.  The  walls  have  been  re- plastered. 
In  course  of  the  work  the  opening  to  a vault 
belonging  to  the  Pane  family,  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  was  discovered.  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian  was  the  architect,  under  whoso 
direction  the  restoration  was  effected. 

Wolviston. — The  new  church  lately  erected  at 
VVoIviston,  near  Stockton-on-Tees,  was  conse- 
crated a few  days  since  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
The  new  church  is  erected  on  a site  the  gift  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.  It  is  dedi- 
oatedto  St.Peter.andoonsiets  of  nave  and  chancel, 
organ  chapel,  and  vestry,  with  arch  opening  to  the 
chancel.  The  roof  is  open  to  the  ridge.  The 
building  is  intended  to  accommodate  200  wor- 
shippers. The  total  cost  was  2,3151.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Austen,  Johnson,  & 
Hicks,  'of  Newcaatle-on-Tyne,  and  the  builder 
was  Mr.  Robert  Borrowdale,  of  Darlington. 

Rousdon. — Rousdon,  near  Lyme  Regis,  has 
had  a church  for  hundreds  of  years,  bub  when 
Sir  Henry  Poek  bought  the  property  it  was  in  a 
woefully  dilapidated  condition.  With  its  thatched 
roof  out  of  repair,  and  crumbliog  walls,  the 
building  looked  more  like  a barn  than  a place 
of  worship.  Indeed,  it  had  not  been  used  for 
any  sacred  purpose  for  many  a long  year  j and 
it  is  even  said  that  a pack  of  hounds  bad  actually 
kennelled  in  it.  Sir  Henry  resolved  to  pull 
down  and  rebuild  the  church,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  first  pieces  of  work  done  on  the  estate. 
The  new  church,  which  is  a Gothic  struc’ure, 
was  opened  four  years  ago.  Though  the  popu- 
lation  of  the  parish  of  Rousden  was  then  and  is 
still  very  small,  the  church  has  been  so  well 
attended  that  Sir  Henry  was  induced  to  enlarge 
it,  and  that  has  just  been  done  by  the  addition 
of  a ohancel  and  sonth  transept.  On  the  28ch 
ult.  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  went  to  Rousdon 
for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  the  new  work. 
The  builder  was  Mr.  Moass,  of  Exeter,  and 
Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto  were  the  architects. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Gilivern. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Baptist  chapel  was  laid  at  Gilwern  on  the  7Dh 
ult.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Burgoinc,  of  Blaenafon, 
and  the  cost  will  be  500Z. 

Wolverhampton.  — On  the  25th  ult.  four 
memorial  stones  of  a new  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel,  at  Wolverhampton,  were  laid  with  due 
ceremony.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  buildiog 
will  be  upwards  of  l,0O0L  The  contracc  for  the 
shell  18  7151.  It  will  be  a brick  building,  with 
Gothic  front,  with  stone  dressings  over  the  doors, 
windows,  and  gables.  A vestry  and  class-room 
will  be  provided  at  the  rear.  The  accommoda- 
tion provided  will  be  for  nearly  500  persons. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  A.  Groves,  and  the  architect 
Mr.  Sbepperd,  both  of  Wolverhampton. 

Ooole.—Oa  the  27th  ult.  the  new  Cougrega- 
tional  Church,  to  be  known  as  Christ  Church, 
Goole,  was  opened  for  divine  worship.  The  new 
church  has  been  built  from  tho  designs  of  Jlr. 
T.  Porter,  of  London,  at  a cost  exceeding  5,000?. 

Malvern.' — A new  Congregational  Church  was 
opened  at  Malvern  on  the  28th  uU.  The  style 
is  Decorated.  The  building  is  arranged  to  seat 
400  persons  on  the  ground  floor,  with  provision 
for  a future  end  gallery,  which  would  give  100 
additional  sittings.  Ic  is  divided  into  nave  and 
side  aisles,  by  arcades  carried  on  columns  of 
Forest  of  Dean  stone,  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases.  Over  the  western  arcade  is  a series  of 
mnllioned  and  traceried  windows.  The  north 
wall  is  lighted  by  a large  flve-light  traceried 
window,  underneath  which  is  a glazed  screen  of 
panelled  and  traceried  woodwork,  enclosing  an 
entrance  corridor.  Tbe  south  wall  of  the  church 
is  occupied  by  three  traceried  windows  filled 
with  stained  glass,  the  wall  underneath  which 
18  panelled  and  traceried  with  detached  stone 
shafts,  having  carved  cops  and  moulded  bases, 
the  arches  and  panels  being  designed  for  decora- 
tion in  colours.  On  either  side  of  the  panolliog 
is  a moulded  doorway  leading  to  the  vestries. 
The  space  in  front  of  the  south  wall  forms  the 
Communion  platform,  which  is  enclosed  with  a 
moulded  rail  on  wrougbt-metal  foliated  standards. 
Spacious  vestries  are  provided  at  tbe  south  end 
of  the  church.  E.xternally  the  walling  is  of 
Cradley  stone,  rock-faced,  in  level  courses,  with 
dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The  roofs  are  covered 


with  Broseley  tiles.  The  rapid  slope  of  the  hill- 
side on  which  the  chnrch  stands  gives  a much 
greater  height  to  the  east  than  to  the  west  side 
of  the  ebareb,  and  the  difference  in  levels  has 
been  turned  to  account  by  forming  under  tbe 
east  end  a commodious  lecture-room,  lighted  by 
a series  of  deeply-recessed  arched  windows.  At 
the  northern  angle  of  the  east  front  are  a tower 
and  spire,  135  ft.  high.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
Meredith,  of  Gloucester.  The  heating  apparatus 
is  by  Messrs.  Truswell  & Holden,  of  Sheffield. 
The  works  have  been  executed  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester.  The  carving  is  by  Mr. 
Forsyth,  of  Worcester.  The  total  cost,  including 
1,1001.  for  the  site,  has  been  about  5,2001. 

Neivark. — A new  Baptist  Chapel  wag  opened 
at  Newark  on  tbe  2Gth  ult.  The  building 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  structure,  near  tbe 
General  Hospital,  in  Albert-street,  and  is  Gothic 
in  style.  The  nave  is  51  (t.  long  by  2G  ft.  wide, 
ihe  aisles  being  each  10  ft.  in  width.  The  roof 
is  open-timbered,  with  a queen-post  roof,  orna- 
mented  by  iron  panelling.  Tbe  seats  throughout 
the  chapel  are  of  red  deal,  stained  and  var- 
nished, and  are  of  a very  comfortable  kind.  At 
the  end  is  a platform,  and  behind  it  is  a singers’ 
gallery.  The  heating  of  the  chapel  will  be 
effected  by  the  nse  of  superheated  hot-water 
pipes,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Longbottom,  of 
Leeds.  Accommodation  is  provided  on  tbe 
ground-floor  for  300  persons,  but  provision  has 
been  made  for  future  extension.  A separate 
building  has  been  erected  for  school  purposes. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Drury  & Mortimer, 
Lincoln,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Duke,  of  Newark. 
The  cost  in  money,  in  addition  to  the  value  of 
old  material,  will  be  about  l,700i. 

Bradford.  — Old  Dolphin  Chapel,  Clayton 
Heights,  Bradford,  was  re  - opened  on  the 
24Lh  ult.  after  alteration  and  redecoration.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Hodgson, 
of  Qiieenabnry. 

Bunburij. — A new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel 
w.as  opened  at  Bunbury,  Cheshire,  on  the 
23rd  ult.  Tbe  chapel  is  built  at  the  top  of  what 
is  known  as  the  College-lane,  and  will  seat  about 
130.  There  are  pews  on  about  one-half  of  the 
floor,  and  the  rest  of  tho  space  will  be  occopied 
by  forms.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Beeston,  has  been  the 
builder. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Willenhall. — On  the  4th  ult.  the  memorial- 
stones  of  new  Sunday  schools  in  connexion  with 
the  Primitive  Methodist  denomination  were  laid 
at  Willenhall.  The  buildiogs  now  commenced 
will  supersede  those  in  Cannon-street.  The  cost 
will  be  1,2001.,  the  contract  having  been  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hunter,  of  Willenhall,  tbe  plans 
being  prepared  by  Mr.  Homeyard,  architect, 
Birmingham.  Tho  buildings,  which  face  Rusaell- 
street,  will  be  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings, 
and  with  class  and  large  rooms,  will  afford  ac- 
commodation for  400  children. 

Ingatestone.—Oa  tho  27th  uU.  the  memorial 
stone  of  the  new  Congregational  Sunday  School 
at  logatestone  was  laid.  Concurrently  with  the 
erection  of  the  school  tbe  chapel  itself  is  to  bo 
thoroughly  renovated  and  rebenobed,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  whole  being  about  l.OOOL  The 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Pertwee,  the  architect, 
have  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Choat  & Son, 
builders,  of  Chelmsford,  to  execute.  The  school 
will  be  a neat  structure  in  red  brick  relieved  by 
white  bands,  and  it  will  accommodate  some  20Q 
scho'arp,  the  schoolroom,  50  ft.  by  19  ft.,  being 
supplemented  by  four  class-rooms. 

Rousdon. — New  National  schools,  which  have 
been  erected  on  the  main  road  between  Seaton 
and  Lyme  Regis,  close  by  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  mansion  in  course  of  erection  at  R ousdon 
for  Sir  Henry  Peek,  were  opened  on  the  28th 
ult.  The  schools  have  been  built  at  Sir  Henry’s 
cost.  They  occupy  a considerable  piece  of  land, 
and  have  open  and  covered  playgrounds.  Tbe 
schools  are  situated  on  the  confines  of  three 
parishes,  and  although  the  district  is  only  thinly 
populated,  it  is  anticipated  that  nearly  lOD 
children  will  be  brought  together.  Sir  Henry 
Peek  has  provided  for  the  little  ones  being 
supplied  with  a hot  dinner  every  day,  at  a 
uoniiual  coat,  and  a dining-room  has  been  incor- 
porated with  the  schools,  communicating  with 
the  master’s  kitchen.  There  is  the  usual  mixed 
schoolroom,  infants*  room,  and  class-room  ; and, 
besides  these,  committee  and  visitors’  rooms  are 
provided.  The  materials  used  in  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  are  of  excellent  quality.  English 
oak  is  used  wherever  wood  is  required,  an-d 
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internally  the  rooma  are  skirted  with  dados  of 
that  material.  The  floors  and  joinery  generally 
are  also  of  oak.  The  external  walls  are  of  Chert 
stone,  raised  in  a neighbouring  qnarry.  The 
mullions  and  dressings  generally  are  of  Doulting 
stone,  whilst  internally  the  walls  are  of  red 
brick.  The  roofs  are  of  Bridgwater  tiles  of  a 
warm  tint,  and  the  chimney  stacks  are  of  Fare- 
ham  brick.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Ernest 
George  & Peto.  The  whole  cost  has  been  about 
6,0001.,  and  the  contract  has  been  carried  oat  by 
Mr.  Hutchings,  of  Colyford.  The  sgraffito  work 
and  the  wood  carving  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems.  Mr.  William  Prosser  was  the 
clerk  of  work?,  and  Mr.  Berry  the  builder’s 
foreman. 


STAIXED  GLASS. 

Dunster. — A new  memorial  three-light  window 
has  been  placed  in  the  east  end  of  Dunster 
Churoh  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  subjaot 
represented- is  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  with 
scenes  before  and  after  that  event,  such  as  the 
Last  Supper,  His  appearance  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, Au.  The  window  in  the  south  aisTe 
contains  six  lights,  in  which  are  representations, 
on  painted  glass,  of  the  entombment  of  Our 
Saviour,  His  resurrection,  Hisappearanoe  to  Mary 
Magdalenp,  and  the  Ascension.  Five  heraldic 
windows  in  the  north  and  south  aisles  have  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  Drake,  of  Exeter. 

C&i'rig-y  . Drudion. — A stained  window  in 
memory  of  the  lafo  Mr.  William  Jones,  of 
Catharine.street,  Liverpool,  has  been  erected  in 
Carrig-y.Drudion  Church.  Thesubjeotilluatrated 
18  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Richmoyid.—A  painted  glass  window  has  been 
placed  m St.  Matthias’s  Church,  Richmond, 
burrey,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  George  Henrd 
Aabbee,  C.E.  The  window  is  of  two  lights,  any 
the  subjects  represented  are  the  “Nativity” 
and  the  ‘‘Adoration  of  the  Magi.”  In  the 
quatrefoil  is  the  symbolioal  Lamb,  and  the  panels 
below  contain  geometrical  designs.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  memorial,  which  is  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  has  been  de. 
frayed  by  the  professional  friends  of  the  deceased 
gentleman. 

Colkirk. — The  parish  church  in  this  village, 
which  very  recently  was  restored  and  enlarged, 
has  just  been  enriched  by  the  introduction  of 
three  stained  - glass  windows,  designed  and 
executed  by  Hrighes,  of  London.  That  in  the 
^ancel,  the  gift  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Hoare,  represents  “ The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds”  and  “Tho  Baptism  of  Christ.” 
The  other  two  windows  are  in  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  the  one  being  given  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Chambers,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Feltom  ; 
ofDuntouj  and  the  other  by  Miss  M.  Case,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Miss  S.  0.  Chambers,  of 
Gately.  The  former  portrays  the  “ Rai.-ing  of 
Jairus’s  Daughter”  and  “ The  good  Samaritan.” 
The  latter  represents  “ Mary  and  Martha,”  in  the 
company  of  Jesus,  and  Christ  as  "The  Good 
Shepherd.” 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

MM.  Roussel,  Moisant,  & Baudet  have 
been  entrusted  with  tho  construction  of  the  re- 
mauiiog  tciree-fourths  of  the  metallic  galleries 
m the  interior  of  the  Exhibition.  The  masonry 
work,  Ac.,  will  be  adjudged  at  the  end  of  this 
week.  The  work  of  the  great  cascade  has 
already  commenced,  workmen  being  now  em- 
ployed in  removing  the  stone  steps  on  the  Tro- 
cadero._  One  of  the  “great  attractions ” of  the 
Exhibition  will,  it  is  stated,  be  a monster 
aquarium,  capable  of  oontaining  400,000  gallons 
of  water,  in  which  four  millions  of  pounds  of  fish 
can  sport ! The  cost  is  estimated  at  one  million 
of  francs. 


Another  New  Pavement.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  on  the 
26th  ulb.,  an  application  was  made  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Poletti  & Dimple,  the  inventors  of  a new 
description  of  pavement,  for  permission  to  lay 
down  a portion  of  their  pavement  as  an  experi- 
ment in  some  part  of  the  City,  and  the  appli- 
cants  requested  permission  to  make  the  experi- 
mentin  some  part  of  the  City  where  the  traffic 
was  of  the  heaviest  character.  The  proposed 
new  pavement  was  described  as  being  more 
durable  than  either  asphalte,  granite,  or  wood, 
and  to  make  no  dost  or  mud,  and  to  be  also 
noiseless.  The  application  was  referred  to  the 
streets  Committee, 


VARIORUM. 

The  new  number  of  ‘‘Picturesque  Europe” 
illustrates  Linlithgow  Castle, — " This  palace, 
the  most  stately  and  magnificent  of  the  old 
Scottish  royal  residences,  under  the  roof  of 
which  King  James  left  his  weeping  queen  when 
he  departed  for  Flodden,  and  in  the  western 
wing  of  which  his  hapless  grand-daughter  was 
born,  stands  near  the  ancient  burgh  of  the  same 
name,  on  a high  green  knoll  that  is  nearly 
insulated  by  a beautiful  sheet  of  water,  whereon 
the  royal  swans  have  floated  from  time  imme- 
morial, Even  from  a distance,  it  is  evident  to 
the  eye  that  this  great  and  massive  edifice  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  epochs  of  architecture. 
The  lofty  tower  that  frowns  on  the  west,  bare 
and  utterly  devoid  of  ornament,  belongs  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  has  seen  much  of  war 
and  bloodshed ; the  rest  of  the  quadrangle,  which 
recalls  the  ruins  of  Heidelberg,  with  its  floridity 
of  detail,  its  cusped  and  mnllioned  windows, 
belongs  to  the  days  of  James  IV.  and  James  v! 
The  latter  monarch  erected  the  beautiful  gate- 
way, above  which  are  carved  in  four  panels  hir 
orders  of  knighthood,  viz.,  St.  Andrew,  St 
George,  St.  Miohael,  and  the  Golden  Fleece.  Th{ 
highest  summit  of  the  palace  is  the  bower  o 
Queen  Margaret,  a groined  and  octagonal  tower 
accessible  from  the  battlements  only  j and  fron 
thence  a spacious  view  can  be  had  of  fertile 
West  Lothian,  and  the  high  eminence  beyond 
the  loch,  Calh-ail-righ.”  The  same  numbei 
contains  a capital  view  of  St.  Miohael’e 
Mount,  Cornwall,  engraved  by  J.  Saddler, 

after  a drawing  by  Birket  Foster. From 

“Old  and  New  London”  we  take  a brie) 
account  of  the  commencement  of  University 
College  : " On  the  east  side  of  Gower-street  if 
University  College,  which  was  founded  in  the 
year  1826,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  ‘ literarv 
and  acieutifio  education  at  a moderate  expense’; 
divinity  being  excluded.  The  credit  of  the  idea 
of  a nniversity  for  London,  in  which  the  ancient 
languages  should  be  taught,  free  from  those 
artificial  restrictions  which  bound  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  so  tightly,  has  generally  been  given 
to  Lord  Brougham  and  the  other  Whig  politicians 
of  his  time.  Cyrus  Redding,  however,  in  his 
‘ Recollections,’  claims  the  praise  for  Tom  Camp 
bell,  tho  poet,  who  certainly  took  an  active  part 
in  Its  fonudation,  and  even  journeyed,— indolent 
as  he  was  by  nature,— to  Berlin  in  order  to 
observe  with  his  own  eyes  the  professional 
system  of  Prussia,  and  to  mature  a plan  for  the 
government  of  tho  university.  Testimony  to 
the  same  effect  was  eventually  borne  by  Lord 
Brougham  himself.  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
college  was  laid  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  April 
1S27,  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  bad 
long  been  associated  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party.  The  architect  was  Mr.  William 
Wilkins,  R^.,  the  designer  of  the  National 
Gallery.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  on  laying  the 
stone,  said,  ‘May  God  bless  this  undertaking 
which  we  have  so  happily  commenced,  and  make 
it  prosper  for  honour,  happiness,  and  glory  not 
only  of  the  metropolis  but  of  the  whole  country  ’ 
He  also  expressed  a hope  that  the  undertaking 
would  excite  the  old  universities  to  fresh  exer- 
tions, and  force  them  to  reform  abuses.  An 
‘ oration,’  or  prayer,  was  then  offered  up  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Maltby,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham 
Tho  ceremony  was  followed  by  a dinner  at 
Freemasons’  Hall,  nearly  all  the  chief  Whigs 

of  tbe  day  being  among  the  guests.” Litlle 

Folks  tells  the  children  “Where  India-rubber 
rames  from.”  Some  grown-up  children  may 
like  to  know  also " The  tree  from  which  it 
is  taken  is  one  of  the  giants  of  the  forest,  growing 
to  a height  of  80  ft.  or  100  ft.,  and  aoSetimes 
measuriDg  70  ft.  round  the  trunk.  From  the 
extreme  top  the  branches  spread,  clothed  with 
dark  glossy  leaves.  It  is  said  that  tracts  of 
the  country  may  be  found  where,  for  hundreds 
of  miles  together,  these  mighty  trees  are  grow- 
ing aide  by  side.  The  natives  come  to  them 
with  little  earthen  cups,  and,  making  outtin^^a 
in  the  bark,  they  leave  a onp  to  fill  under  each 
hole.  _ During  the  course  of  the  day  a small 
quantity  (about  a tumblerful)  of  a thick  yellow 
ish  cream  oozes  out,  and  flows  down  into  each 
cup.  When  full,  they  are  all  collected,  and 
their  contents  poured  into  large  earthen  vessels, 
ihis  is  the  caoutchouc,  or  india-rubber,  in  its 
natural  state,  and,  by  being  poured  into  moulds, 
and  dried,  it  can  now  be  formed  into  any 
shape.  Many  of  the  natives  are  employed  in 
making  india-rubber  shoes.  They  take  wooden 
lasts,  and  cover  them  with  day  to  prevent 
them  from  sticking  to  the  shoe.  Then  they  pour 
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the  thick  ceoutctouc  all  over  these  moulds,  bold 
them  for  a while  over  a fire,  and  then,  fastening 
each  on  top  of  a stick  planted  in  the  ground,  they 
leave  them  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Then  the 
caoutchouo  is  ponred  on  again,  and  in  this  way 
coating  after  coating  is  formed,  and  after  each 
layer  is  put  on  the  shoe  is  held  in  the  smoke  of 
the  wood  fire,  and  so  it  gets  its  dark  colour,  and 
dries  more  quickly.  The  caoutchouc  is  also 
dried  and  smoked  when  it  is  being  made  into  the 
large  thick  slabs,- the  general  form  in  which 
it  is  shipped  from  Brazil  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.” 


p:ts«IIan«a. 

Nomenclature  of  London  Streets. — In  the 
last  twenty  years  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  has  revised  the  names  of  1,916  streets, 
and  abolished  6,710  names  of  subsidiary  portions 
of  streets  rendered  unnecessary  on  renumbeiing 
the  whole  street.  The  Board  has  given  new 
numbers  to  143,409  honsea.  A general  index  of 
the  names  of  existing  streets  has  been  compiled, 
and  an  index  of  abolished  names,  and  plans  of  all 
the  revised  streets,  showing  the  old  and  new 
numbers  against  the  block  plan  of  each  house; 
these  plans  are  bound  up  in  atlas-foriu  for  re- 
ference and  the  identification  of  properties.  The 
superintending  architect  of  the  Board  reports 
the  practice  followed  iu  numbering  houses:  — 
“ St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  recognised  as  a central 
point,  and  the  nnmberiug  of  houses,  when 
altered,  and  also  in  new  stretts,  begics  at  the 
entrance  or  end  of  the  street  nearest  to  that 
building;  but  where  both  entrances  to  a street 
are  about  equally  distant  from  St.  Paul’s  the 
uumbering  begins  at  the  entrance  abutting 
on  the  most  important  thoroughfare.  Taking, 
then,  the  sides  of  the  streets  as  loft  and 
right  (assuming  that  the  back  is  towards  St. 
Paul’s),  the  odd  numbers  will  be  assigned  to  the 
left-hand  side,  and  the  even  numbers  to  the 
right-hand  side.  No  name  is  to  be  used  for  a 
street  without  the  approval  of  the  Board ; and 
t must  be  a name  consisting,  if  possible,  of  one 
word  (with  the  addition  of  “ street”)  not  already 
in  use  in  the  metropolis  in  street  nomenclature. 
Names  for  terraces  or  other  blocks  of  bousea 
and  sections  of  streets,  usually  known  as 
subsidiary  names,  will  not  be  recognised ; nor 
such  names  as  are  already  in  use  for  provincial 
towns  and  postal  places.”  Tbe  superintending 
irchiteot  mentions  in  bis  report  in  1875  that  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  vestry  of  Chelsea  the  new 
ipproach  from  Queen’s-road  West  to  the  river 
adjoining  Chelsea  Hospital  is  named  "Tite- 
streeb”  (in  compliment  to  the  late  Sir  William 
Tite,  who  was  for  many  years  a member  of  the 
Board),  and  the  short  street  connecting  the 
latter  with  Swan-walk,  “ Dilke-street,”  and 
under  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board, 
Chelsea  has  a species  of  copyright  in  these  as 
London  street  names. 

A Kan  Washed  Away  in  a Sewer, — On 
tho  28ch  ult.,  a sad  accident,  if  it  can  fairly  be 
90  designated,  occurred  at  Hampstead.  Ic  ap- 
pears that  William  Evans,  a bricklayer,  aged 
about  60,  and  William  Hipwell,  a labourer,  a 
younger  man,  went  down  into  the  main  sewer  on 
Haveratock-hill,  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing,  to  connect  some  house-drains  therewith. 
The  main  sewer  forma  part  of  the  metropolitan 
system,  and  both  men  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
Hampstead  Yoatry.  Between  nine  o’clock  and 
half-past  there  was  a heavy  storm  of  rain  at  Hamp- 
stead, and  the  water  rushed  through  the  sewers 
with  great  force.  The  men’s  lights  were  extin- 
guished, and  they  themselves  were  swept  onward 
by  the  force  of  the  water.  Hipwell  managed  to 
seize  hold  of  the  side  of  the  sewer  after  being 
washed  some  distance,  and  called  out  for  help. 
After  occupy  inghia  perilous  position  for  some  time 
he  was  rescued.  Tbe  body  of  the  unfortunate  man 
Evans  was  found  by  Thomas  Anthony,  inspeotor 
of  flushers,  about  aquarter^past  two  qn  Saturday 
morning,  about  20  yards  south  of  Stratford-road. 
An  inquest  was  held  on  the  2nd  insb.,  when 
Mr.  Lowe,  the  surveyor  of  Hampstead,  produced 
plans,  and  said  when  washed  away  the  deceased 
must  have  passed  through  the  parish  sewer  into 
tbe  Fleet  Ditob,  and  then  into  tbe  main-drainage 
system,  and  right  on  to  West  Ham,  a distance  of 
seven  miles.  The  sewer  deceased  w:  sat  work 
in  was  a brick  one,  3 ft.  9 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.  The 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  “accidental  death.” 
We  have  frequently  insisted  on  tbe  necessity 
of  adopting  means  to  give  warning  of  the 
approach  of  storm  water  to  sewer-floshera  and 
others  engaged  in  the  sewers. 
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London  Wall.— Five  houses  have  recently 
been  taken  down  for  rebuilding, — Nos.  2S  to  32, 
Camomile-street,  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
latter  with  Bishopsgate-street, — and  the  work  of 
excavation  has  revealed  a length  of  about  36  ft. 
of  the  ancient  wall  and  bastion.  The  wall  was 
fnlly  0 ft.  thick  5 the  bastion  projected  on  the 
northern  side,  and  was  rather  more  than  a semi- 
circle, and  was  solid ; it  meneuved  about  16  ft. 
acroes ; the  heights  varied  from  2 fc.  to  about 
4 ft.  0 in.,  and  the  whole  mass  was  met  with 
about  10  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  Camomile, 
street.  The  wall  had  bad  faces  of  ronghly.wrought 
stone,  with  a doable  band  of  theusoal  bright  red 
tiles  on  the  City  aide,  bnt  on  the  outer  side  much 
dark  iron-tone  was  need, "and  no  tiles  were  ob- 
servable.  Much  of  the  walling  is  of  Kentish 
ironstone,  and  large  blocks  of  greenstone  are 
also  conspicnous.  The  presence  of  materials, 
therefore,  from  Northamptonshire,  Surrey,  and 
Kent  is  thought  to  point  to  a period  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  wall  when  the  Romans  had  practical 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  ability  to  trans- 
port  their  building  materials  from  considerable 
distances.  Tie  core  of  the  wall  was  formed  of 
hard  rnbble,  solidly  bedded  in  still  harder  mortar 
formed  of  bright  coarse  gravel,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  London,  with  but  little  of  the 
poonded  brick  sooften  considered  as  evidence  of 
Roman  workmanship.  Jlr.  E.  P.  L.  Brock,  F.S.A., 
SQggeats  that  the  bastion  met  with  was  probably 
the  first  along  the  course  of  the  wall  eastward 
from  Bishop’s  Gate,— a gate  probably  of  later 
foundation  than  Roman  times.  The  soil  on  the 
City  side  was  hard  clay,  and  tho  contrast  to  the 
dark-coloured  earth  on  the  outlet  or  Houndsditch 
side  was  very  apparent. 

The  Introduction  of  Printings.  — Mr. 
Hodson,  the  secretary  of  the  Printers’  Pension 
Corporation,  has  issued  n circular  letter,  suggest- 
ing that  the -100^:h  anniversary  of  the  introduction 
into  this  country  of  the  art  of  printing  should  bo 
celebrated.  Adopting  1177  as  the  date  of  the 
introdnclinn  of  printing  into  England,  Mr.  Hodson 
says: — “ Whether  as  a matter  of  history,  or  ns 
marking,  perhaps,  the  most  important  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  I respectfully  submit  that 
it  is  eminently  desirable  to  signalise  this  400ih 
anniversary  of  English  printing  by  some  suitable 
publio  manifestion.  The  Printers’  Pension, 
Almshouse,  and  Orphan  Asylum  Corporation  was 
made  the  depository  of  the  fund  collected  in 
ISl?,  when  an  effort  was  made,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  late  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Hart  Milinin, 
to  ‘ ereot  a monament  to  commemorate  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  into  England,  and  in  honour 
of  William  Caxton  and  the  ‘Caxton  Pensioner-’ 
thus  became  a living  memorial  of  the  fonnder  of 
English  printing.  From  this  circumstance  the 
Printers’  Corporation  would  appear  to  be  the 
most  fitting  body  to  undertake  this  quarcentenary 
celebration,  and  as  the  corporation  is  about  com- 
ploting  its  fiftieth  year  of  existence,  the  time 
would  appear  opportune  also,  as  its  Jubilee 
Festival  could  be  commemorated  at  the  same 
time.  I venture,  therefore,  to  make  the  follow- 
ing suggestion  : — To  hold  an  Exhibition  of  Anti- 
quities and  Cariosities  connected  with  the  art  at 
some  suitable  public  building  (the  Stationers’ 
Company  might  be  solioited  to  offer  theic  hall), 
snch  exhibition  to  be  open  for  nob  less  than  a 
week,  and  to  be  held  in  June  next;  and  to  hold 
the  Jubilee  Festival  of  the  Corporation  during 
the  same  vveek.” 

Tire  Church  Congress  at  Plymouth. — This 
Congress  was  opened  on  the  3rd  inst.  at  the  new 
Guildhall,  Piyraonth.  The  law  courts  and  the 
suites  of  rooms  connected  therewith  are  all  laid 
under  requisition.  In  the  Eastern  Court  Messrs. 
Fonracre&  Watson,  Stonebouse,  exhibit  examples 
of  their  stained  glass,  iucluding  witidows  for 
Tavistock  and  St.  Budeanx  ; and  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  E.'<eter,  illustrates,  by  a series  of  one 
hundred  photographs,  his  sculptural  work.  He 
also  sends  two  sculptured  panels  in  alabaster. 
These  Latter  represent  respectively  : — Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  and  John  the  Baptist 
teaching  in  the  Wilderness.  They  will  even, 
tually  ocenpy  places  in  a new  pulpit  he  is  making 
for  the  Church  of  St.  George,  at  Georgeham, 
Devon. 

Slodern  Painting, — Mr.  Albert  Pell,  "M.P., 
attended  a cojiversazione  on  the  28'-b  ult.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  a new  building  in 
connexion  with  the  Leicester  Town  Museum  and 
School  of  Art.  He  delivered  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  modern  painting,  maintaining  that 
whatever  might  be  said  of  our  portrait-painters, 
no  nation  surpassed  English  landscape  artists. 
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Trade  Unions  iu  Scotland. —Last  year, 
according  to  a Parliamentary  paper  just  issued, 
six  Trade  Unions  were  registered  in  Scotland, 
and  three  received  certificates  of  alterations. 
Thirty  Trade  Unions  have  been  registered  in 
Scotland,  and  from  an  abstract  received  for  1875 
it  appears  one  paid  in  the  year  5051.  for  strikes 
and  another  3091.  The  registrar,  in  his  report, 
states  that  he  is  “desirous  that  the  attention  of 
members  t>f  Trade  Unions  should  be  called  to 
the  clauses  made  by  the  Trade  Union  Amend- 
ment Act  of  this  Session  (39  and  4'0  Vie.,  cap. 
22).  These  are  principally  the  change  iu  the 
definition  of  the  term  ‘Trade  Union,’  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  test  founded  on  the  illegality  of 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade  (section  16)  ; 
the  legalising  of  assurances  by  members  on  the 
lives  of  their  wives  and  children  by  the  extension 
to  Trade  Unions  of  the  exemption  from  the 
operation  of  the  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1870, — a privilege  hitherto  accorded  only  to 
Friendly  Societies  (section  7)  5 the  restriction 
imposed  on  assurances  on  tbo  lives  of  children 
by  the  application  to  Ti-ade  Unions  of  section  28 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875  (section  2)  5 
provisions ^.3  to  membership  of  minors  (section  9)  ; 
and  payment  of  sums  on  death  to  nominees  of 
members  (section  10),  with  other  provisions 
derived  from  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  above 
mentioned.’’ 

A Monster  Hotel.— St.  Louis  (says  an 
American  paper)  does  nob  intend  to  be  behind 
Chicago  in  the  matter  of  hotels.  A new  one  is 
going  up  on  tho  corner  of  Grand  and  Page 
avenues,  and  if  the  plan  is  carried  out  it  will 
have  no  superiors  for  size  in  tho  country.  The 
building,  with  an  inclosed  court  2(J0  ft.  square, 
will  cover  over  four  acres  of  ground,  and  be  built 
of  Missouri  granite  and  sandstone.  It  will  be 
ten  stories  high,  be  lighted  by  2,100  windows, 
and  contain  over  2,000  rooms.  It  will  aocommo- 
date  3,500  persons.  The  front  on  Page-aveune 
will  be  tbo  principal  fa9ade,  and  have  a length 
of  387  ft.  6.V  in.  Tbo  inborior  court  will  be 
covered  with  blinded  glass  at  a height  of  42  ft. 
above  tho  ground.  It  will  be  a conservatory 
blooming  with  tropical  plants,  and  a fountain 
will  scatter  its  cooling  spray  over  the  shaded 
walks.  The  sides  of  the  building  facing  bbe 
court  will  contain  GOO  windows.  The  structure 
will  be  in  full  height  110  ft.  from  the  curbstone 
to  the  open  lino  of  the  cornice.'  The  base  will 
be  of  Missouri  granite,  and  all  above  will  be 
white  sandstone.  There  will  be  eight  elevators 
in  the  building,  each  with  a capacity  to  carry 
fifteen  persons,  and  there  will  be  fonr  stairways 
aeoeuding  from  the  basement  to  the  top  story. 
The  npper  story  on  the  grand  avenne  side  will 
have  a billiard. room  with  thirty  tables. 

Steam  on  Ti*amways.— On  the  20th  ult. 
another  experimental  trial  of  the  steam  traction 
engine  constructed  by  Messrs.  H.  Hughes  & Co., 
Loughborough,  was  made  between  Edinburgh 
and  Portobello.  An  ordinary  tramway  carriage 
was  attached  to  the  new  engine,  the  leading 
feature  of  which  is  that  the  exhaust  steam  is 
thoroughly  condensed.  This  is  done  by  carrying 
a supply  of  cold  water  in  a tank  above  the 
engine,  which  is  supplied  automatically  to  an 
apparatus  beneath,  so  that  at  whatever  speed 
the  engine  is  running,  or  however  much  steam 
is  being  nsed,  the  proper  supply  of  cold  wafer  is 
provided.  It  is  nob  a condensing  engine  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  stationary  engines,  bnt  the 
steam  is  simply  cooled  to  a temperature  of  ISO". 
The  supply  of  cold  water  does  not  increase  the 
weight  of  it  to  more  than  that  required  for  tho 
necessary  adhesion  to  the  rails.  For  the  last  few 
days  trials  have  been  made  on  the  same  lines 
between  5 and  8,30  a.m.,  and  it  baa  been  found 
by  these  experiments  that  with  a cuke  fire  no 
firing  need  take  place  iu  the  double  journey 
between  Edinburgh  and  Portobello,  and  that  the 
amount  of  water  required  for  condensing  is  about 
forty  gallons  per  mile.  The  average  pressure  of 
steam  per  square  imh  is  30  lb. 

Sheffield  Manufactures  in  America. — The 
Sheffield  Telegraph  states  that  Sanderson 
Brothers  & Co.,  the  oldest  steel  manufacturing 
concern  iu  Sheffield,  have  determined  to  transfer 
their  American  business  to  America,  where  they 
will  convey  Sheffield  workmen  and  Sheffield 
trade  secrets  for  steel-niaking.  For  this  purpose 
works  have  been  bought  at  Syracuse,  State  of 
New  York,  and  a new  company  formed,  with  a 
capital  of  $1-50,000,  largely  held  in  Sheffield. 
The  works  are  already  in  operation,  and  the 
steel  is  guaranteed  fully  equal  to  that  of  Shef- 
field make  : the  heavy  protective  duties  will  be 
wholly  evaded. 


The  Bolebridge,  Tamwortli. — At  a meet’ 
ing  of  the  Tamworth  town  council  on  the  22nd 
alt.,  it  was  resolved, — “That  the  Bolebridge 
within  this  borough  be  altered,  widened,  rebuilt, 
and  improved,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Cope,  and  that  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Goddard  & Massey  for  the 
ironwork,  of  1,6411.,  and  of  Mr.  Henry  Mottram 
for  the  other  work  specified,  of  1,490L,  be  ac- 
cepted; and  that  the  two  contracts  be  entered 
into  by  the  town  counoil,  and  the  corporate  seal 
affixed  thereto  by  the  mayor,  seenrity  being 
given  by  both  contractors  for  the  due  perform, 
ance  of  the  work.’’  Farther  work  to  the  estimated 
value  of  500t.  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
bridge.  The  proposed  new  bridge  will  be  a box- 
iron  girder  structure,  resting  on  blae-briok  piers 
with  stone  facings.  Tho  carriage-way  is  to  be 
20  fc.  in  width,  with  a gallery  footpath  on  the 
east  side  4 ft.  wide.  The  bridge  will  have  a clear 
span  for  waterway  of  100  ft.,  and  will  be  built 
slightly  on  the  skew. 

Font-cover  at  St.  Sidwell's,  Exeter. — 
St.  Sidwell’s  Church,  E.xeter,  has  just  received 
an  addition  in  the  shape  of  an  elaborately  carved 
font-cover,  designed  by  Mr.  Edward  Ashworth, 
architect,  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  Octagonal 
at  the  base,  it  takes  a sp'ral  form  towards  the 
top.  Ribs,  enriched  by  carved  crockets,  spring 
from  buttresses,  and  clustering  together  at  the 
top,  terminate  by  a rich  finial  of  foilage.  The 
lower  panels  are  pierced  by  tracery,  surmounted 
by  embattlements,  whilst  at  the  junction  of  the 
ribs  and  buttresses  lofty  pinnacles  jut  up.  The 
cover  has  been  wrought  out  of  au  ancient  beam 
of  oak,  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  architect.  It  is  supported 
by  a wrought-iron  bracket,'  designed  by  Mr. 
Ashworfb,  and  made  by  Mr.  Rice,  of  St 
Sidwell’s. 

Public  Works  iu  New  Zealand.  — The 
Public  Works  statement  was  made  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Richardson  on  the  25th  of  July.  He  stated 
that  the  mileage  of  railways  was, — 1,030  autho- 
rised,  459  open  for  traffio,  and  382  in  progress. 
The  amount  spent  on  railways  during  the  past 
year  was  1,639,014J , making  a total  expenditure 
on  rail  ways  of  5,215,0181.,  with  liabilities,  extend- 
ing to  1878,  of  983,253Z.  If  the  estimate  prove 
correct,  it  is  calcniated  that  the  railways  open 
for  traffio  ought  to  give  next  year  about  3 per 
cent,  on  their  capit.iliaed  cost.  The  Brunton 
Gorge  iron  railway  bridge,  which  was  to  be 
opened  soon,  fell  (in  July)  with  an  awful  crash 
into  the  river.  The  anchor-plates  were  nob 
strong  onongh  to  bear  the  strain  upon  them, 
and  snapped.  No  lives  were  lost. 

Pulpit  at  New  Shorebam  Church. — A 
correspondent  cf  a Brighton  paper  says  : — “It 
has  been  already  reported  in  your  columns  that 
the  old  church  of  St.  Mary,  New  Shoreham,  is 
being  partially  restored.  A stone  pulpit  of 
ancient  date  has  been  obtained  from  the 
cathedral  of  Durham,  and  has  been  erected  upon 
novel  and  purely  scientific  principles.  This 
pulpit  has  already  become  an  object  of  attraction 
to  the  local  arohasologists,  on  account  not  alone 
of  its  history  and  intrinsic  value,  but  also  of  its 
present  position,  for  it  is  no  less  strange  than 
true  that  it  has  been  so  placed  as  to  render  it  a 
physical  impossibility  for  any  one  but  an  acrobat 
to  enter  it,  and  on  Sunday  last  the  worthy  vioar 
addressed  hia  congregations  from  the  communiou- 
tuble.’’ 

Proposed  Town  Improvements  at  Den- 
bigh.— The  Denbigh  Town  Counoil  has  been 
dibCussing  the  desirability  of  borrowing  a large 
sum  of  money  from  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  various  important  improvements 
in  the  town.  It  was  decided  to  prepare  a scheme 
of  necessary  improvements,  which  should  be 
submitted  to  a special  Council  meeting,  to  which 
the  ratepayers  should  be  invited  and  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  stating  their  opinions.  The  list 
prepared  included  the  tboroug'h  drainage  of  the 
town  whero  not  completed,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  about  2,000L;  the  erection  of  a cattle-market, 
the  drainage  of  Henllan,  part  of  the  bi'Tough  ; 
the  lighting  of  the  castle  district  with  gas ; the 
thorough  paving  of  several  streets;  and  numerous 
similar  improvements. 

Provision  for  the  Future. — In  the  province 
of  Biscay  every  landowner  must  plant  two 
saplings  for  every  timber  tree  he  cuts  down.  Id 
Java  the  birth  of  every  child  is  celebrated  by- 
planting  a fruit-tree,  which  is  carefully  tended 
as  a record  of  the  age  of  the  child  whose  birth 
it  registers.  This  wise  regard  for  the  future 
deserves  imitation. 
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Demolition  of  Houses  by  Zaimelight. 

For  the  completion  of  the  improvemeDta  in  the 
Poultry  there  were  two  lofty  bnildiDgs,  numbered 
36  and  37,  situate  between  the  Old  Jewry  and 
Grocers’  Hall-court,  awaiting  demolition.  The 
materials  were  sold  on  the  26ch  nit.  by  Messrs. 
Horne,  E^ersGeld,  & Co.,  and  being  found  to  be 
in  an  unsafe  condition,  Mr.  Haywood,  chief  engi- 
neer  to  the  Corporation,  issned  imperative  orders 
for  their  removal  on  the  night  of  the  28th  ult 
It  being  considered  unsafe  to  allow  the  work  to 
be  performed  in  the  daytime.  It  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Iron,  the  auctioneers’  manager,  under 
whom  Mr.  Barlow  directed  the  workmen.  The 
carriage  traffio  was  stopped  at  eight  o’clock,  and 
at  midnight  large  nnmbers  of  persons  were 
watching  the  work  of  demolition.  The  limelight 
was  worked  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Cbeapaide. 

ITew  Organ  at  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
HiUl.— The  new  organ  in  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Hull,  was  ‘•inaugurated”  on  the  26th  nib.  The 
instrament  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Forster  & 
Andrews,  and  stands  in  the  south  transept,  with 
Its  front  projecting  a short  distance  beyond  the 
bne  of  the  centre  aisle  of  the  nave  under  the 
tower,  and  the  sides  so  arranged  as  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  view  from  nave  to 
chancel.  The  pneumatic  movement  is  applied 
to  great,  swell,  and  pedal  keys,  and  all  couplers 
in  counesion  therewith.  The  psdal-board  is  of 
the  latest  improved  construction,  and  wind  is 
supplied  at  various  pressures  suitable  for  the 
different  qualities  of  tone.  The  dimensions  of 
the  organ  are  36  ft.  high,  16  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and 
22  It.  deep. 

— Consol  Green,  repoiting  on 
the  trade  of  the  Brazilian  provinces  of  Para  and 
Amazonas,  states  that  the  crop  of  india-rubber, 
which  was  little  over  2,000  tons  io  1861,  has 
increasing  ever  since,  and  reached 
6 /63  tons  iu  the  year  1375.  He  is  able  to  add 
that  there  are  vast  rubber.yielding  districts 
which  have  never  yet  been  touched,  and  that  if 
the  rumours  that  the  old  districts  are  becoming 
exhausted  should  be  correct,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  yearly  collection  should  not,  inordinary 
seasoDs,  oontiuue  the  steady  increase  ic  has 
shown  for  some  years  past,  so  long  as  there  is 
an  outlet  for  the  produce  in  the  European 
markets. 

Value  of  Lind  in  London.— The  piece  of 
land  on  the  eastern  side  of  Northumberland- 
avenoe  between  the  new  thoroughfare  and 
Northnmberland-street,  we  are  told,  has  j ust  been 
let  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  It  con- 
mats  of  about  a statute  acre,  and  has  a frontage  to 
l/hanng.crosp,  a frontage  to  Northumberland, 
avenue,  and  a third  frontage  to  Northumberland- 
street.  The  rent  agreed  upon  is  58,000L  per 
annum  for  ninety  years,  and,  though  there  is  one 
year  at  a peppercorn,  this  peppercorn  really 
amounts  to  -l.SSOJ.,  this  being  the  interest  on  the 
brat  year  s rent,  which  is  to  be  paid  within  ei.t 
months, or  eighteen  monthsbofore  it  becomesdue. 

To  Sofeen  and  Purify  Water.— Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  make  known,  in 
your  oolurans,  the  extremely  simple  discovery 
that  I have  made,  that  bard  wafers  are  ren- 
dered  very  soft  and  pure,  rivalling  distilled  water 
by  merely  boiling  a two-ounce  phial,  say,  in  a 
kettleful  of  water  ? The  carbonate  of  lime  and 
any  impurities  will  be  found  adhering  to  the 
phial.  The  water  boils  very  much  quicker  at 
the  same  time.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  will 
prove  a boon  to  housewives  and  laundresses,  as 
well  as  to  brewers,  as  it  is  affirmed  that  good 
porter  oaunot  be  brewed  out  of  London. 

James  Bruce. 

Proposed  Testimonial  to  Sir  John  Steel!, 
R.S.A.  — An  influeuiial  committee  has  been 
formed  in  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  tangible  acknowledgment  of  the  labours  of 
•bir  John  Steell,  the  sculptor  of  the  Edinbur'^h 
Albert  Memorial,  on  the  part  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  It  is  intended  that  the  testimonial 
shall  assume  a national  character. 
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boundaries,  at  Bilson, 
Cinderford,  for  the  Forest  of  Dean  U.  D.  School  Board 
Messrs.  HsJdon.  Brothers,  architects  — 

Coleman,  Brothers 

Welsh  

Jones  t Ci). 

Marfell  . 

Bowers 

West  & Jones  

RstclitFe  k Co i. 


6,6H  0 0 
6,631  0 0 
4,992  0 0 
4.S80  16  8 
4.368  3 8 
3,797  0 0 


For  enlareing  the  Lyttelton  Grammar  School  buildiues, 
tecU  — ^ Messrs.  Haddon,  Brothers,  archi 

0 0 

inwood  Q Q 

Porter  (accepted)  450  0 0 


The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Testi. 
MONIals  left  at  the  OJice  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  bereceivedforthe  cv,rre?it 

ouTHuSda^  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 


erection  of  a villa  residence,  at  Esline,  for 
iupphed^— architect.  Quantities 


Richards 

Nye  

Wbiteley  

Adams  A Son  

Bayes,  Brothers,  k Co.', 


2,190 

2,143 

2,023 

2,017 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  nine-roomed  villas,  at 
Coleraine  Park,  Tottenham,  for  Mr.  F.  Parker,  Mr 
a.  Hayward,  architect 

Co-operative  Building  Society  £1700  0 0 

I’oio  0 0 

1,497  0 0 

Burbndgo  & Son i,-ui  n 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Boys*  Home,  including  new  storv  to 
_orkshop,  Stepney. causeway,  for  Dr.  Barnardo.  Mr 
E.  Greeg,  architect 

*J,- * Cclemao  £11.74)  0 0 

d 11.600  0 0 

11,523  0 0 

H I],  ilipga,  A Hill  11,218  0 0 

Kui-rASon  10.795  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  10,775  0 0 

1C.743  0 0 

, 10,610  0 n 

Jaiobs  (accepted)  10,170  0 0 

of  warehouses,  in  Plougli.yord,  Bishops- 
gate,  for  Mr.  Dianehi.  Mr.  W.  Mundy,  architect — 
Croaker  « « 


CHARGES  FOB 

W ANTED"  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BITUATIONS  VACANT. 

SU  Hoe*  tatwot  fifty  words)  or  under  . ..  4*  Si 

Bach  adiUlioiisl  line  (alwut  ten  words)  0*.'  6d. 

BITU.ATIONS  WANTED. 

FOTOLtneilaboutTHIRTYwordslorunder  ..  28  6d. 

Bi«h  addition*!  line  (about  ten  words) o,.'  sd. 

pee-payment  is  absolutely  necessary. 
TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

an?o.rt  **'*  ^ rwldenU 

PayaitHn  Klugdoin  at  the  rate  ol  19e,  per  aniium, 

Hal/penny  •tampeacceptod  foramounti  under  5b  Any  laraer  eum 
lould  be  remitted  by  Honey  Order,  payable  at  the  Po.T  Cffi  “ 
ItU-etreet,  CoTeot-gardeo,  W.O.  to  DOUGLAB  FOURDRINIEll.' 


Eumn  

Wood  

Hearie  A .Son  .... 
Stamp  A Bowtle  . 
Thomeraon 


£686 
668  0 0 
649  0 0 
623  0 0 
693  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  schools,  at  Pillowell,  near  Lvdoey  for  the  FnrAet 
-ifDoann  r»  7-  'tr  lue  forest 


Coleman.  Brothers 

Jones  A Co 

West  A Jones  . 

Welsh  

James 

Bowera  (accepted)  ... 


3.261  3 llj 
3 ilO  0 0 
3.081  1 1 

2.856  15  9 


Residences. 
..£1,411  0 0 
..  1,308  0 0 
..  1,181  11  2 
..  1,2.30  0 0 
..  1.263  17  2 
..  l,Co6  6 0 


For  ! 

ground,  

Brothers,  architects 

Porter  (accepted)  £1,930  0 


‘lie  College 

for  the  Malvern  College.  Messrs.  Haddon, 
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For  alterations  to  Nn  87,  Cannon-street-road,  for  Mr 
IwenEdwanli.  Mr,  W.  Mundy,  architect 

Johnson  q q 

HearlaASon  250  0 0 

''  ood .jjj  (j  Q 

Stamp  A Bowtle 230  0 0 

Ihouiersoa  20-i  10  0 

T.  ?.  '5*l<.T..treet,  Bnll.lJ. 

Prau  A Wiseman  £311  q 0 

f airhead  n-Q  „ 

L.  A W,  D.  Pair  


268  0 0 


Sath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
BANUELL,  SAUNDERS,  &,  CO.  (Limited}, 
Quarrymen  and  Sbone  Merebants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfttsi 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Coraham,  Wilts.  [Adtt.] 


Patent  Seiesitio  Cemeut,  with  double  the 
dsual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  leas  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
Coliege-street,  S.W.  fADVT.l 


Asphalts. 

Seyssol,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
Whit©  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODABT  A 0 0. 

Office : 

No.  90.  Oannon.etreet.  K.C.  [Advt.1 

The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  (Advt.] 


For  the  erection  ofa  boarcl-room,  Ac.,  in  Marloes-road 
Kensington,  for  the  guardians  nf  St.  Mary  Ahbotts,  Ken. 

i?'  architects.  Quaa- 

litiea  by  Mr.  \\  . Barnett;— 


Newman  A Main 


Ma 


;»y 


Colls 

8ewpll  

Aifcbis.nn  A Walker 
Bsves,  Brothers.  A Alli 

Mills  

Hook  & 0 drey  I'si!) 

Sma'e j 353 

Browne  A Robinson 967 


Bo»rd-room.  Si  ron  g-roo  m 

..£1,635  £335 

• 1.500  300 

...  1,477  302 

1.429  3.59 

...  l.i^C  243 

...  1,355  249 

?n  1,373  23) 

1,415  182 


219 

180 


, offices,  with  residence  adjoining  for 

3)  indscr  Gas  (Company.  Mr.  W.  Pirn,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Herring 

£3,735  0 0 

3,664  0 0 

Accepted  for  New  Community  House,  Ditchinghara. 
Part  ot  brst  contract.  Mr.  Frere,  architect:— 

J.  B.  A F,  Bennett £2,250  0 0 


Shillitoe  A Morgan £i  g 


Morris  


8 premises  and  r. 
)u,  architect. 


sidence,  at 
Quantities 


For  the  erection  of  bus 

Radstock,  Bath.  Mr.  E.  T.  Bos 
by  the  architect : — 

Vallia  (accepted) £9,45)  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a new  warehouse,  on  the  site  of  113 
6o]den.lane,_^St.  Luke’s,  for  Mr.  B.  Newsome.  Messrs. 


Elkiagfon  A Son,  architects. 

Killby  

Lawrence  

Colls  A Sons  

Conder  

Newman  A Mann 
Elder  A Sod  


Quantities  supplied  ■ 
£1.715  0 0 

1,698  0 0 

1,590  0 0 

1,576  0 0 

1,550  0 0 

1,523  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•H.  C.  Z-J.  G.-J.  U.-r.ev.  U.  8.-F.  J.  K.-L.  W B- 
n St.  J.— 0.  H.  J.— T.  W.  R._J.  L.  W.— R.  O.  B.— C.  E.  F.— M.— 
J.  S— A.  a— G,  W,  T.— Mr.  r.— f.  C.— 8-  U.— O.  F,  S — A F — A 
biner  (Bhips'  joiners  »re  of  course  preferr-d). 

d^e«MS*  deeUne  pointing  out  hooks  and  giving 

All  slateraenla  of  (act*,  lists  of  tenders.  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
7 the  name  and  addroa*  of  the  seudor,  not  necesaarily  for 


by 

pabiicatp 

OTE.— The  reeponslblllty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
me  meetings,  rMta,  of  oouree,  with  the  authors. 


WhJtland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity; 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Clynderwen,  R.S.O.  Carmarthenshire.  [Advt.] 


CO. 


J.  L.  BACON  & 

MANDFACTHRERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:- 
No.  3i,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Dlustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating’*  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 


MICHELMOKE  & REAP, 


biiSLCc-'SO  pate'KT ‘ 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'^LEVBE,  SCKEW,  & BAHEEL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  DeecripUon. 

36a,  borough  road, 

LONDON.  S.E. 


GENUINE  HOME  INVESTMENT. 

THE  NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  BUrLDBRS’  AND 
Cu.NTP.ALTORS'  dOCI ET  Y ( Limited). 

A Building  Compel, yc-mducted  on  co-„p-rative  principle.,  under  the 
ludustrUl  Societies  Act.  of  JSui  and  i-sy.  Sham,  it  each.  No 

per»3n  to  hold  )s-s  t li.an  two  .h»rv>,  or  Invest  more  than  auni 
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Old  Streets  in  Paris. 
TJie  New  Avenue 
de  rOpira. 

OR  a long  time  past 
the  project  of  this 
important  openioghas 
been  before  the  Paris 
pnblio,  and  in  view 
of  the  approaching 
demolition,  the  pro- 
prietors of  honses  on 
the  line  of  operations 
have  for  some  time 
had  notice  to  quit,  and 
we  are  assnred  that 
the  work  of  demoli- 
tion  will  commence 
at  once,  opening  np 
direct  oommnnication 
between  the  Louvre 
and  the  Boulevard  dea 
Capuoines. 

In  the  intention, 
therefore,  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  oat  their  plans 
(Imperial  plans, — for 
it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  new  thorough- 
fare was  to  have  been 
named  the  Avenue  de 
Napoleon),  early  in 
May  of  this  year  a 
oonncil  was  held  by  the  mnnicipality,  at  which 
it  was  determined  that  a loan  of  120  millions  of 
francs  should  be  issued,  repayable  in  seventy- 
three  annuities,  from  the  year  1877.  This  large 
S'um  (4,800,0001.)  wa3  to  be  employed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Francs. 

For  the  Avenue  do  rOpt'ra,  what  would 
be  got  back  bj  rc-solling  the  land  de- 
ducted   45,r00,f'O0 

For  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain 25,000,000 

For  the  entrepot  of  Bercy,~that  groat 

abreucoir  of  the  capital 40,000,000 

For  heightening  the  quay  of  Javel,  in 
order  to  stop  any  futurechance  of  inun- 
dation  2,0*0,000 

For  the  construction  of  schcols 6,000,000 

For  the  general  expenses 3,000,0)0 

Making  a total  of. 120,(00,000 

On  the  27fch  of  June  the  President  promulgated 
the  law  anlhorising  the  city  of  Paris  to  issue  the 
necessary  loan,  and  by  this  time  operations  have 
commenced.  Measures  have  been  taken  by  the 
Prefecture  of  the  Seine,  in  order  that  the  Avenue 
should  be  opened  for  the  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1878.  With  this  view  the  works  of  demolition 
will  be  continued  all  through  the  winter,  and  we 
see  that  the  “ caliier  des  cliarges”  imposes  on 
all  purchasers  of  ground  on  the  line  the  obliga- 
tion of  having  their  houses  finished  by  the  1st  of 
April,  1878.  Between  the  let  of  April,  1877, 
when  the  demolition  will  be  completed,  and  that 
date,  when  the  time  17111  expire  for  the  oonstme- 
tion,  remains  only  a year;  but  builders  in  Paris 


are  by  no  means  slow,  and  they  will,  doubtless, height  of  Louis’s  fame,  when  forty  years  of 


know  how  to  employ  the  time  profitably,  and  the 
programme  will  be  carried  out. 

Toat  the  new  street  will  be  a straight  one 
there  can  be  no  question  ; but  there  is  really  no 
reason  why  all  the  houses  in  it  should  be  alike, 
and  like  also  so  many  other  houses  in  other 
similar  Parisian  thoroughfares.  Judging  by  the 
ends  which  are  already  finished,  the  new  avenue 
is  likely  to  be  little  more  than  another  Rue  du 
4 Septembre  ; but,  surely,  there  are  streets 
enough  of  that  description  ; there  are  certainly 
others  the  beauty  of  which  is  deserving  of 
imitation. 

The  Boulevard  Centrale  at  Brussels,  the  pro- 


ictory  had  entitled  him  to  the  epithet,  which  he 
has  ever  since  borne  (1701).  Mdmo.  de  Mon- 
tespan  lived  for  many  years,  and  died,  in  this 
street  (1709). 

We  now  cross  the  Rue  Nenve  St.  Augustin. 
This  street  derives  its  name,  so  Jaillot  tells  ns, 
from  the  fact  that  it  ran  along  the  wall  of  the 
cloister  of  the  Augustin  Friars.  Here,  in  the 
old  dayp,  there  stood  several  important  mansions 
which  have  long  since  disappeared,  the  Hfitelde 
Grammont  (razed  iu  1766)  and  the  H6tel  de  la 
Vallifere  stand  no  more.  At  No.  55,  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  as  yon  look  to  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
lived  and  died  (1824)  Girodet-Trioson,  the  pupil 


duction  of  French  art  and  labour  ic  is  true,  has  j of  David,  the  painter. 

the  merit,  at  least,  of  more  variety  of  outline  ; I Still  advancing,  we  have  now  to  make  a long 
and  this  variety  is  due  to  the  happy  thonght  of  j dStour,  as  a block  of  buildings  prevents  ns  from, 
the  municipality,  who  offered  at  the  outset  of  following  the  line  of  the  future  avenue.  We 
the  enterprise  a large  premium  to  the  owner  of  | however,  turn  to  the  right  up  the  Rue  d’Antin, 
the  handsomest  house  in  the  boulevard,  and  in  * about  which  we  must  say  a few  words.  The 
I several  instances  the  architects  have  not  failed  ' street  derives  its  name  from  the  Hfitel  d’Antin, 
[in  appreciating  and  suooessfully  imitating  the  which  was  situated  where  now  meet  the  Rue 
grandiose  and  picturesque  charms  of  Flemish  j d'Antln  and  the  Rue  da  Port  Mahon.  It  was 


domestic  architecture. 

At  present  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the 
Avenue  de  I’Opera,  for  the  construction  of  whiob, 
as  above  stated,  the  work  of  demolition  will 
be  immediately  begun. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  piercing  of  such  a 
broad,  lengthy,  and  important  way  of  com- 
mnaication,  roust  cause  a number  of  old  streets 
to  give  way,  and  it  is  the  history  and  associa- 
tions connected  with  some  of  these  same  old 
streets  that  we  propose  now  to  talk  about. 

Every  visitor  to  Paris  knows  well  M.  Garnier’a 


built  in  1707,  but  some  difficulties  arising  after 
it  was  finished,  the  king  (Louis  XIV.)  took  it 
from  the  proprietor,  and  gave  it  in  1712  to 
M.  le  Comte  de  Tooloase,  who  sold  it  next  year 
to  M.  le  Duo  d’Antin,  Direettur  da  BdtimenU. 
Some  forty  years  afterwards,  1757,  it  took  the 
name  of  the  H6tel  de  Richelieu,  from  the  Marshal 
of  that  name,  celebrated  for  his  abandoned 
character,  aud  his  notwithstanding  successful 
career.  The  Marshal  was  the  grand-nephew  of 
the  cardinal  of  the  same  name. 

When  we  get  to  the  corner  where  the  Rue 


new  Opera-house,  that  enormous  block  of  archi.  ' d’Antin  runs  into  the  Roe  Neuve  des  Petits 
tectura  and  sculpture  in  the  Boulevard  des  Champs,  we  must  stop  ; here  is  the  place  where» 
Italiens,  which  has  taken  fifteen  years  to  build,  i more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  (1652),  took 
and  which  has  cost  the  nation  no  less  than  place  a famous  duel. 

35,000,000  francs.  | The  whole  of  this  neighbourhood  was  then 

But  it  is  not  everybody,  in  looking  down  the  unformed,  for  it  is  not  an  old  one,  most,  if  not 
already-commenced  and  evenly  built-up  opening  | all  the  streets,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
of  the  Avenue  de  I'Opora  (this  part  dates  from  ' seventeenth  century.  In  1667  four  private 
1873),  who  knows  that  in  the  straight  line  that  j individuals  purchased  of  the  Abbe  St.  Victor, 


s from  ■where  he  stands  to  the  Place  du 
Theatre  Frantjais,  just  near  the  Palais  Royal,  are 
a number  of  narrow,  dark,  and  crowded  np 
streets,  which,  however,  retain  many  remains 
of  better  days.  There  are  but  few  strangers 
who  look  farther  down  this  opening  than  at  the 
interesting  show  Goopil  & Company  have  art- 
fully made  at  their  corner  shop,  and  perhaps 
the  Americana  in  Paris,  who  have  all  discovered 
the  well-arranged  office  of  the  New  York  Herald 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  street. 

We  intend,  however,  to  go  further  than  this, 
and  take  the  reader  over  the  at-present  unbroken 
ground,  and  show  him  what  there  is  of  interest 
in  the  streets  that  are  about  to  come  down. 

Having  approached  the  end  of  that  part  of  the 
opening  which  is  finished,  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  way  we  find  a block  of  honses  in  the  Rne 
Louis  le  Grand  which  will  be  demolished.  This 
street  is  not  a very  ancient  one,  having  been 
made,  as  its  name  implies,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Grand  Mon^rqxie;  in  fact,  it  was  made  just  at  the 


the  ground  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
belonged  to  him  : and  soon  after,  having 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  king,  proceeded 
to  lay  out  and  build  a number  of  streets,  many 
of  which  were  on  the  place  of  already-existing 
paths  and  roads ; as,  for  instance,  the  modern 
Rue  d’Argentenil,  which  is  built  on  an  old  road 
originally  leading  to  that  village,  connected  with 
the  painful  history  of  the  famons  Abelard  and 
Helene,  for  here  was  the  convent  where  the 
latter  retired  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  her 
uncle. 

By  1677  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  studded 
over  with  houses,  and  the  quartier  took  the 
name  of  Gaillon,  from  an  hOtel  of  that  name,  on 
a part  of  which  in  later  years  was  built  the 
church  of  St.  Roch.  At  this  point  existed  at 
Chat  time  an  old  gate  called  the  Porte  Gaillon, 
and  the  street  which  ran  from  the  hotel  of  that 
name  to  this  gate,  which  has  preserved  the 
name,  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 

The  Butte  des  Moulins,  as  it  was  then  called 
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from  the  roills  which  were  established  on  it,  had, 
however,  to  be  levelled,  for  it  was  quite  a little 
moontain. 

Covered  as  the  quariier  was  with  trees,  the 
hon-ea  very  sparsely  scattered  abont,  it  pre- 
sented  a curionsly  different  aspect  to  what  it 
does  now,  sitnated  between  two  such  busy 
thoronghfares  as  the  Bonlevards  and  the  Rue  St. 
Honoro.  It  had  been  one  of  Riohelien's  plans, 
which  his  death  (1642)  alone  prevented  from 
being  carried  ont,  to  bnild  on  this  untidy  and 
dirry  neighbourhood  (called,  in  oonseqaenoe,  the 
Champ  Ponrri),  a magnificent  square  to  be  called 
the  Place  Duoale,  a connterpoiae  on  the  east  to 
the  Place  Royale  on  the  west. 

It  was  then,  here,  before  the  Batte  had  been 
levelled  and  the  streets  pierced,  when  the  trees 
were  still  thickly  abont,  that  took  place  the  duel 
which  caused  much  talk  at  the  time,  between  the 
Doc  de  Beaufort  (the  son  of  Csesar  Vend6me,  the 
bastard  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  beautifol  Gabrielle 
d'Estr^es)  and  his  brother-in.law,  the  Due  de 
Nemours.  For  a long  time  there  bad  been  an 
enmity  between  them,  till  at  last  a challenge 
was  sent  and  accepted,  and  the  opponents  met 
(July  30tb,  1652)  at  seven  in  the  evening,  at  the 
spot  now  marked  by  the  comer  of  the  Rued’ Antin, 
each  aooompanied  by  four  seconds.  It  was  tbe 
Dno  de  Nemours  who,  as  the  offended,  fired  the 
first  shot,  but,  having  missed,  wished  to  rush 
with  his  drawn  sword  on  his  adversary,  who, 
however,  killed  him  on  the  spot  with  three  balls 
in  tbe  breast.  Of  tbe  seconds  two  were  killed 
and  several  others  severely  wounded. 

We  have  now  to  torn  to  tbe  left,  down  the 
Rne  Nenve  des  Petits  Champs,  to  again  get  into 
the  line  of  the  new  Avenue.  In  that  part  which 
is  coming  down  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  parti- 
onlar  mention,  though  the  street  is  interesting, 
for  it  contained,  and  does  now  contain,  many 
onrions  features.  Here  stood  formerly  the  Hdtel 
Mazarin,  an  enormous  block  of  bnildings  which 
were  sabseqaently  parcelled  oat  into  different 
houses,  each  enfficiently  large  in  themselves  for 
any  ordinary  purposes,  as  will  be  understood 
when  we  state  that  the  Bibliotbeque  Nationale 
now  stands  on  a part  of  the  site  of  this  dwelling; 
that  the  modern  Boorse  occupies  another  part, 
and  other  portions  have  been  built  upon  by 
private  individuals.  Part  of  the  building  was 
given  up  in  1719  to  the  Compagnie  des  Indes,  who 
had  here  a magnificent  h5te1. 

Having  now  crossed  the  Rne  Nenve  des  Petits 
Champs,  and  looked  down  the  Rne  de  Gaillon, 
a part  of  which  is  abont  to  give  way,  we  have 
two  courses  to  choose  from.  We  may  either 
continue  along  the  Rue  St.  Roch  and  go  down 
the  Rue  des  Moineanx,  or  go  farther  along  tbe 
Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  and,  turning  to 
the  right,  follow  the  Rue  Ventadour  and  Rue 
Ther^se,  and  so  along  tbe  Rue  des  Moulins.  But 
here  we  must  atop.  We  have  mentioned  a 
nnmber  of  streets,  all  of  which  have  a history. 
First  let  ns  take  the  Rne  Gaillon,  which  recalls 
tbe  old  days  of  the  foundation  of  the  chnrcb  of 
St.  Roch. 

In  the  H6tel  Gaillon,  which  we  have  men. 
tioned  above,  were  two  chapels,  or  rather 
oratories,  one  dedicated  to  Ste.  Snzanne,  and  the 
other  to  the  Cinq  Plates  de  Notre  Sauveur  ; this 
latter  dates  from  the  year  1521.  At  that  time 
one  Jacqnes  Moyon,  a Spaniard,  obtained  per- 
mission to  bnild  a hospital  in  tbe  neighbourhood, 
for  the  nse  of  the  poor  who  might  be  afBicted 
with  that  moat  horrible  of  diseases,  scrofula. 
However,  the  quartier  increasing  in  size  and 
population  as  it  became  more  covered  with 
bonses,  tbe  two  oratories  before  alluded  to  gave 
way  to  a oharob,  which  was  built.  Bat  a very 
few  years  elapsed  before  this,  even,  was  found  to 
be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  1653  (March  28tb)  Lonis  XIV.  and 
Anne  of  Austria  laid  tbe  first  stone  of  tbe 
present  church  of  St.  Roob,  which  took  its  name, 
without  doubt,  from  tbe  hospital  above  men- 
tioned, which  was  for  tbe  nse  of  the  plagne- 
stricken,  whose  patron  saint  is  St.  Roch.  Pro- 
bably our  readers  will  recall,  at  the  mention  of 
the  name,  Rubens’s  chef  d'cEuvre,  now  at  Alost, 
in  Belgium,  representing  that  saint. 

Let  ns  now  follow  the  Roe  Neuve  dos  Petits 
Champs,  which  will  lead  us  into  the  Rue  dee 
Moulins,  about  which  we  have  something  to  say. 
If  we  follow  the  Rne  St.  Roch  and  the  Rne  des 
Moineanx,  we  shall  have  nothing  of  interest  to 
mention.  Let  us,  then,  go  the  other  way,  down 
the  Rue  Nenve  des  Petits  Champs,  passing  on  the 
rightthe  RueVentadonr.nntil  weoometothe  corner 
of  the  Rne  des  Moulins.  Here  stood  originally  tbe 
bouse  that  Lulli  (1633—1687)  constructed,  and 
which  brought  him  in  an  inoome  of  1,600  livres  or 


francs  yearly.  The  clever  Italian,  an  artist  like 
many  of  his  conntrymen,  was  yet  a man  of 
business,  and  knew  how  profitably  to  lay  out  the 
sums  he  gained  by  bis  talent,  Probably  onr 
readers  remember  tbe  history  of  the  poor  Italian 
boy,  how  he  rose  from  being  a mere  kitchen 
drudge  to  be  the  head  of  the  king’s  musicians, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  modern  opera. 

We  now  tarn  np  to  the  right,  the  Rue  des 
Moulins,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  takes  its 
name  from  tbe  mills  that  existed  here  before 
the  hxdte  was  levelled.  It  existed  as  a street,  so 
Jaillot  tells  us,  as  early  as  1624.  We  do  not  go 
far  along  it  before  we  pass  on  the  right  tbe  Rue 
Th^rfese,  with  its  old  houses,  cracked  with  age, 
blackened  with  smoke,  and  standing  in  solemn 
silence.  It  derives  its  name  from  Maria  Thermae, 
the  wife  of  Lonis  XIV.;  bat,  it  appears,  it  was 
not  till  1692  that  the  street  was  thus  called  ; in 
fact,  it  was  the  Rne  St.  Tbet^se,  but,  at  tbe 
revelation  in  ’89,  it,  with  many  other  streets, 
was  deoanonised,  and  it  has  remained  so  till 
this  day. 

In  oontinning  down  the  Rne  des  Moulins,  we 
next  come,  on  the  left,  at  No.  14,  to  a very 
interesting  house,  that  in  which  was  born  and 
lived  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  I’Epee,  whose 
saccessfnl  efforts  to  help  the  poor  deaf  and  dnmb 
out  of  the  miserable  negleot  and  ignorance  into 
which  at  that  time  they  had  been  allowed  to  fall, 
merit  the  everlasting  praise  of  hnmauity. 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  disinterested  man,  little 
or  no  progress  bad  been  made  in  the  instroctioD  of 
these  poor  unfortunates,  who  were  treated  much 
as  mad  people  were  then,  and  alas!  till  quite  lately, 
— in  the  most  improper  and  inhnman  manner. 
The  Abbe,  who  in  his  youth  adhered  to  Jansenist 
dootrines,  soon  fonod  himself  without  employ- 
ment, and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  we  owe  the 
present  advanced  state  of  the  treatment  of  tbe 
deaf  and  dumb.  Chance  threw  into  his  way  two 
sisters,  twins,  both  deaf  and  dnmb,  who  had  been 
under  the  care  of  one  Vanin,  a priest  of  tbe 
Doctrine  Chrdtienne,  bnt,  dying,  he  left  the  two 
unfortunates  scarcely  any  further  advanced  than 
ever.  It  was  now  that  the  Abbe  de  I’fipee  came 
to  their  resene,  and  soon  devised  a code  of 
signals  that  put  him  and  his  pupils  in  complete 
communication  with  each  other.  His  method 
differed  essentially  from  any  need  up  to  that 
period.  Till  then  all  the  efforts  had  been  made 
to  endeavonr  to  make  the  pupil  speak,  but  De 
I’Bpee  seeing  tbe  futility  of  this,  devised  a code 
of  siguals,  and  this  means  of  communication  baa 
since  been  entirely  adopted.  Bat,  like  many 
good  and  virtuous  men,  his  merits  were  not 
recognised  till  after  his  death,  and  it  was 
not  till  1791  that  the  AssemhUe  Constituante 
founded  the  Institution  nationale  des  Sourds- 
mxiets,  and  acknowledged  at  last  that  the 
Abbe  was  deserving  of  his  conntry’s  gratitude. 
Unfortunately,  his  compatriots  were  the  last  to 
recognise  his  talent,  as  the  Emperor  Joseph  bad 
held  mnch  cornmnnication  with  him,  and  indeed 
quite  early  in  bis  career,  an  Austrian  priest  had 
been  sent  from  Vienna,  who  carried  back  all  that 
the  Abbe  had  then  in  his  power  to  impart. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  tbe  Abbe 
was  not  the  first  to  interest  himself  deeply  in 
the  fate  of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb;  it  is  true,  for 
many  years  before  De  I’fipee,  attempts  to 
educate  the  deaf  and  dnmb  had  been  made  by 
different  men  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
bnt  all  these  had  ended  in  nothing,  and  it 
remained  to  the  humble  inhabitant  of  tbe  Rue 
des  Moulins  to  gift  tbe  world  with  a langnage 
which  has  enabled  many  an  intelligent  mind  to 
speak  through  the  sopple  means  of  the  fingers. 

Between  these  early  but  earnest  beginnings  of 
De  I’Bpee,  and  the  modern  progress  we  have 
made,  as  exemplified  by  Dr.  Howe’s  perfectly 
snccessful  ednoation  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
possesses  bnt  one  sense,  that  of  boneb,*  and  the 
institntions  for  tbe  education  of  tbe  deaf  and 
dnmb,  established  in  every  civilised  conntry, 
what  a difference  ! and  how  would  the  old  Abbe 
look  with  interest  and  pride  on  a work,  in  the 
perfection  of  which  he  played  so  important  a 
part  ? 

Having  thus  remarked  the  house  where  this 
devoted  man  was  born,  let  ns  hasten  on,  along 
the  Rue  des  Monlins,  till  we  get  to  tbe  Roe 
I’Eveqne,  which  derives  its  name  probably  from 
its  having  been  bnilb  on  the  property  of  the 
; Bishop  of  Paris;  the  street,  however,  existed  as 
a road  before  the  levelling  of  tbe  butte,  in  1667, 


• We  refer  those  readers  who  desire  to  go  farther  into 
this  interesting  case  of  Laara  Bridgman  to  the  pages  of 
Dickens's  " American  Eotes,"  where  a lengtbj  and  ex- 
banstive  account  will  be  found  of  the  method  employed  in 
her  instruotioo. 


when  most  of  the  other  streets  were  laid  out,  for 
we  find  it  mentioned  in  several  documents  in  the 
archives  of  the  Archbishopric,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Lonis  XIII.  (1610-1643). 

Continuing  down  this  street,  we  get  into  the  • 
Rue  de  I’Echelle,  and  now  see  before  ns  tbe  Rue 
St.  Honore  ; on  the  left,  in  the  Place  da  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  and  here  again  this  end  of  the  Avenue 
de  I’Opora  is  finished,  showing  tbe  line  it  will 
take  when  the  houses  are  all  down.  If  we  go  a 
little  along  the  Rue  de  TEobelle,  which  by-tbe- 
bye  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
days  of  tbe  bishop’s  rule  over  this  part,  there 
was  here  a gibbet  (dchelle  patibulaire),  we  shall 
soon  come  to  a spot  weioh  recalls  to  us  a portion 
of  history  not  so  very  remote  from  tbe  present 
day.  We  allrecollect  the  aooounts  of  the  flight 
of  Lonis  XVI.  on  the  night  of  June  20th,  1792, 
which  ended  in  the  fatal  capture  at  Varenoes. 
Well,  at  the  corner  of  this  same  Rne  de  I’fichelle, 
when,  as  it  then  did,  it  led  into  the  Place  da 
Petit  Carrousel,  waited  the  carriage  that  was  to 
convey  tbe  unfortunate  fugitives  from  Paris. 
The  first  to  arrive  at  the  appointed  spot  were 
the  two  children,  Louis  (the  unhappy  Lonis 
XVII.),  and  his  sister  (afterwards  tbe  Duchess 
of  Angonleme)  with  their  governess,  Mdme. 
de  Tourzelles;  then  came  Mdme.  Elizabeth, 
and  her  equerry  M.  de  St.  Pardonx,  followed 
by  the  king  and  a body  guard.  For  more 
than  an  hour  they  awaited  tbe  queen,  who, 
aooompanied  by  M.  de  Teraen,  had  missed  her 
way,  and  short  though  tbe  distance  was  from 
the  palace  (tbe  Tuileries)  to  tbe  appointed  spot, 
they  had  crossed  by  mistake  the  Pont  Royal, 
and  had  gone  some  way  along  tbe  Rue  du  Bao, 
before  the  error  was  discovered.  The  rest  of  this 
ill-fated  flight  tbe  world  knows. 

We  have,  however,  in  thus  going  down  to  the 
comer  of  the  Rne  de  rEohello  left  behind  ns 
some  interesting  streets. 

The  Rne  St.  Anne,  which  existed  some  while 
before  the  levelling  of  the  butte,  was  named  in 
I honour  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  wife  of  Louis 
XIII.,  and  we  find  that  as  early  as  1622  it  was 
closed  for  three  years  in  order  that  by  the  deposit 
of  gravel  and  other  matters  it  might  be  made  of 
the  same  height  as  the  other  parts  of  the  butte, 
the  ancient  level  of  which,  by-tbe-bje,  the 
present  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  still  preserves. 
It  was  at  tbe  entrance  to  this  Rue  St.  Anne  that 
from  the  year  1528  there  was  a pig-market, 
which  Jaillot  tells  us,  writing  in  1782,  still 
existed  in  1609.  This  was  afterwards  turned 
into  a horse-market,  which  stood  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  Theatre  Italien. 

In  going  down  this  street  it  is  not  long  before 
we  come  on  the  right-hand  side  to  the  Rne  da 
Clos-Georgean,  which  derived  its  name,  as 
appears  from  the  archives  of  the  Arohbishoprio, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  bnilt  on  tbe  ground 
belonging  to  a private  individnal  of  this  name. 
Let  us  go  down  this  street,  for  it  leads  ns  tu  a 
famons  spot, — the  Rne  Moliere,  otherwise  named 
Rue  de  la  Fontaine  Moliere,  from  the  fact  that  at 
its  junction  with  the  Rue  Richelieu  stands  the 
well-known  fountain  that  bears  the  name  of  tbe 
great  playwright.  Jnst  opposite,  stands  the 
house,  No.  34,  where  he  died,  easily  recognised 
by  the  black  marble  tablet,  informing  the 
I reader  that  here  in  1673  died  the  celebrated 
dramatist. 

But  we  have  not  to  deal  with  this  street,  it  is 
out  of  the  line  of  the  Avenue  de  I’Opera  ; so  let 
us  retnrn  to  the  Rue  Moliere.  The  street 
carries  the  reader  back  far  beyond  the  time  of 
the  “ Grand  Monarque,”  to  the  period,  in  fact, 
when  Joan  of  Arc  lived  and  suffered. 

After  Charles  VII.’s  triumphant  coronation  at 
Rbeims,  in  the  presence  of  La  Pucelle,  bis  army 
advanced  on  Paris,  then  in  the  bands  of  the 
English,  who  held  it,  it  will  be  remembered,  no 
less  than  sixteen  years  (I4i20-1436).  On  the 
approach  of  the  French,  the  English  army  bad 
carefully  protected  the  capital ; but,  however, 
assault  was  made,  in  which  Joan  was  wounded 
and  thrown  from  her  horse,  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  valour  of  tbe  Comte  d’Alen^on,  La  Pucelle 
would  have  died  in  the  fosse,  which  the  old  Rne 
Traversiere  (successively  called  Rue  Traversine, 
Baton  Royal),  and  now  the  Rue  Moliere,  marks. 
Many  visitors  to  Paris  may  have  observed  the 
clever  statue  of  the  heroine,  by  M.  Fremiet,  re- 
cently erected  in  the  Place  des  Pyramides, 
opposite  the  Tuileries,  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
which,  far  though  it  is  from  the  spot  where  she 
is  reported  to  have  fallen,  is  yet  intended  as  a 
memorial  of  her  association  with  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  must  recollect  that,  since  those  days, 
Paris,  tboogh  in  a less  degree  than  other  g^reat 
cities,  has  considerably  increased  in  size,  and 
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tbongh  the  spot  we  have  spoken  of  is  two  miles 
and  more  from  the  present  fortifications,  it  was 
then  on  the  line  of  the  ramparts.  The  repulse 
that  the  French  thus  received  was  the  first 
revenge  the  English  had  had  for  the  defeat  at 
Orleans,  and  Charles  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
his  army,  and  not  long  after,  as  we  all  know, 
poor  Joan  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 

But,  gentle  reader,  we  have  not  yet  come  to 
the  end  of  our  journey  together.  In  leading  you 
thus  to  the  end  of  our  route,  we  have  left  on  one 
side  probably, — nay,  certainly, — the  most  in. 
teresting  part  of  the  whole.  We  will  now  re- 
trace  our  steps  for  a minute  or  so  up  that  queer 
little  street  on  our  right-hand  side,  with  its  ram- 
shackle and  dirty  old  houses,  showing,  evidently, 
remains  of  a day  long  gone  by.  Approach  the 
spot  with  reverence,  for  when  you  turn  the 
corner,  yon  stand  before  the  house  where  lived 
and  died  the  immortal  Pierre  Corneille  (1606  — 
1684).  Yes,  here  in  the  Rue  d’Argentenil,  at 
that  number  18,  lived  that  master  spirit.  Before 
you  enter,  look  up  at  the  facade,  and  on  it  you 
will  read  an  inscription, — “The  great  Corneille 
died  in  this  house,  the  lat  of  October,  1684, 
Erected  in  1826.”  But  if  you  look  in  through 
the  quaint  old  porte  coch^re,  yon  will  observe 
opposite  you  in  the  old  court,  a niche,  and  in  the 
niche  a bust,  that  of  the  immortal  writer.  Above, 
are  simply  the  words,  “The  Cid.  1636.”  Below, 
those  doubtful  words  of  his,  “Je  ne  dois  qu’a 
moi-m&me  toute  ma  renomme.” 

In  this  house,  then,  lived  Corneille,  and  here 
he  wrote  many  of  his  finest  works.  Here,  in 
the  midst  of  the  life  of  Paris,  he  moved  in  a 
circle  of  admiring  friends,  till  at  last  death  came, 
and,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  nnfortunately, 
like  many  another  man  of  genius,  found  him 
poor.  A countryman  of  bis,  who  relates  the 
anecdote  of  him,  tells  us  that  bub  a few  days 
before  bis  death  he  was  obliged  to  stop  before 
the  cobbler  in  bis  street  to  have  his  only  pair  of 
shoes  mended.  Poor  in  pocket  thus,  but  rich  in 
name,  this  great  spirit  passed  away,  aud  the 
works  be  lefc  behind  him  have  since  served  to 
enrich  many  a publisher  and  tragedian,  though 
in  their  day  they  had  put  so  little  into  the  pocket 
of  their  great  author.  His  remains  lie  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  8b.  Rocb,  which  con- 
tains,  in  addition  to  these  cherished  reliques,  the 
ashes  of  De  I’fipee,  and  of  the  celebrated  Len6tre, 
whose  skill  made  Yeraailles  what  it  is,  and  who 
has  left  his  stamp  on  so  many  parts  of  France 
and  England.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  here  also 
lie  the  remains  of  Pierre  Manpertnis,  the  well- 
known  astronomer  (1698 — '1759),  together  with 
those  of  the  court  painter  Mignard  (1608 — 1668), 
whose  portraits  we  all  know  so  well.  Many  of 
oar  readers  will  probably  recollect  that  anecdote 
told  of  him,  when,  after  having  taken  Louis  XIY.’s 
portrait  no  less  than  nine  times,  his  Majesty 
presented  himself  for  the  tenth,  “Mignard,” 
aaid  he,  “you  find  ms  considerably  older,  do  yon 
not  ? ” “ Sire,”  replied  the  courtier,  “ I see  but 
some  few  more  victories  on  your  head.”  Tbe 
reply  at  such  a period  was  worth  rewarding,  and 
one  and  the  same  day  saw  Mignard  enter  the 
Academy  as  member,  professor,  rector,  director, 
aud  chancellor. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  to  mention  also 
the  elegant  De  la  Garde  Dechouli&res,  whose 
beauty,  wit,  mid  e$prit,  were  celebrated  in  her 
time.  Id  fact,  she  was  the  tenth  muse  of  the 
period.  Bub  though  so  admired  during  her  life- 
time for  the  elegance  with  which  all  she 
attempted  was  done,  her  poems  are  unknown  by 
us  now.  Her  ashes  repose  near  those  of  her 
friend,  the  immortal  Corneille. 


THE  PARIS  UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
1878. 

CHANGK  Of  THE  PLAN. 

Toe  Parisians  seem  determined  to  carry  out, 
in  1878,  the  observation  of  the  old  antiquary, 
Sanval,  who,  writing  in  1724,  remarked  that 
Paris  being  the  moat  magnificent  city  in  the 
world,  ought  to  didtingaisb  itself  accordingly. 

The  happy  arrangement  of  the  interior  garden, 
which  so  beautified  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867, 
is  to  be  introduced  into  that  of  1878,  an  impor- 
tant  modification  which  changes  the  three  de. 
partmenta  of  the  centre,  and  diminishes  the 
space  devoted  to  the  fine  arts  by  about  three 
acres  of  garden,  which  will  be  doubtless  made 
a model  of  that  taste  which  the  Parisian  horti- 
culturists  are  now  carrying  to  each  remarkable 
perfection.  Notwithstanding  this  diminution  of 
the  interior  space,  10,000  metres  (or  3,00J 
mfetres  more  than  in  1867)  will  be  devoted  to 


the  fine  arts,  while  the  breadth  of  the  galleries 
will  be  more  by  10  mbtres  than  in  that  year. 

The  gates  of  the  large  trellia-work  enclosure 
marked  out  for  the  Exhibition  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars  were  shut  at  mid-day  on  the  26bh  nit., 
and  now  one  can  see,  in  addition  to  the  bands  of 
workmen  dotted  about  its  surface,  that  the  long 
flight  of  broad  steps  leading  from  the  Trocadero 
down  to  the  Quai  de  Paasy  are  being  rapidly 
demolished  by  a gang  of  about  two  hundred 
navvies,  who  are  rapidly  removing  the  heavy 
stones.  At  the  bottom  of  these  steps,  on  the 
level  of  the  quay,  considerable  works  of  exca. 
vation  are  being  made,  with  a view  to  carrying 
uflT  the  mass  of  water  from  the  great  cascade 
that  is  going  to  be  construCLed  here  with  the 
rocks  which  served  in  the  Exhibition  of  1867, 
brought  in  that  year  from  the  forest  of  Fontaine, 
bleau.  The  roads  which  meet  at  the  Pont  d’Jona 
are  being  considerably  widened,  and  the  diffl- 
culties  of  the  levelling  are  being  rapidly 
arranged.  With  a view  to  widening  the  bridge, 
the  project  of  which  will  be  discussed  at  a forth- 
coming  meeting  of  the  council  of  bridges  and 
causeways,  divers  are  daily  to  be  seen  actively 
at  work  sounding  the  bed  of  the  river.  These 
alterations  already  attract  a large  number  of 
sight-seers,  all  of  whom  express  their  astonish- 
ment at  the^rande  affaire  they  see  progressing. 
It  is  just  here  that  has  to  be  arranged  the  princi- 
pal terminus  and  point  of  departure  of  the  cabs, 
omnibnses,  and  other  vehicles  which  will  bring 
and  take  away  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
great  show. 

We  hive  severdl  times  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion  the  important  works  that  are  now  in  progress 
in  Paris,  all  of  which  are  undertaken  to  be 
finished  for  1878,  and  the  talk  of  preparations 
for  that  year  is  inoreasing  daily.  Already, 
several  foreign  Governments  have  laid  before 
their  respective  Parliaments,  projects  for  their 
worthy  representation  in  Paris,  and  we  are 
constantly  hearing  of  some  new  wonder  then  to 
appear. 

To-day,  for  instance,  we  see  that  a series  of 
interesting  experiments  are  now  being  made  by 
the  Government,  with  a telegraphic  instrument 
due  to  M.  Lenoir,  the  inventor  of  compressed  air 
motive  power.  This  apparatus,  whioh  will  be 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  section 
devoted  to  electricity  io  the  Exhibition  of  1878, 
reproduoes  instantaneously  the  writivg  of  the 
person  sending  the  telegram,  who  can  thus,  even 
at  a distance,  give  his  signatnre.  This  appa. 
ratus  reproduces  in  addition,  with  great  clear- 
ness we  are  assured,  the  most  complicated 
drawings ! 

Since  the  organisatiou  of  the  commission  for 
the  construction  of  the  exhibition  bnildings,  M. 
Krantz  has  received  several  hundred  applioations 
for  spaces  to  erect  drinking-canteens  for  the 
workmen  ; but  he  has  wisely  aud  humanely  pro- 
bibitedfrom  being  pnt  np  within  his  jurisdiction 
any  snob  provocations  to  danger  and  crime,  and 
he  threatens  the  instant  dismissal  of  any  work, 
man  connected  with  the  nndertaking  who  ia  seen 
intoxicated  on  the  works.  Several  hundred 
applications,  as  we  have  said,  have  been  made 
for  leave  to  supply  wine,  &o.,  and  all  have  been 
refused.  Even  in  France,  with  all  their  well- 
worn  economical  ways  and  provident  habits, 
drink,  drink,  is  the  one  undisguised,  indecent, 
naked  sin,  and  if  M.  Krantz,  in  addition  to  pro- 
hibiting  drinking-booths  on  the  works  of  the 
Exhibition  buildings,  succeeds  in  organising  suit- 
able  places  of  refreshment  and  recreation  for  the 
workmen  during  the  lengthy  period  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  occupied,  his  efforts  would  perhaps 
supply  the  greatest  practical  service  that  inter- 
national exhibitions  have  yet  obtained  for  ns. 


LIVERPOOL  CONGRESS  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Tub  Exhibition  of  Sanitary  Appliances  was 
opened  on  Tnesday  morning  : we  will  hereafter 
refer  to  the  proceedings.  On  Wednesday  evening 
the  president,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  delivered 
his  address  in  the  Philharmonic  Hall.  We  give 
some  passages  of  it : — 

The  Social  Science  Congress  may  be  said  to 
have  at  once  an  ideal  significance  and  a practical 
use.  As  regards  the  first,  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
symbol  of  one  of  the  most  honourable  and 
distinctive  oharaoteristics  of  our  day,  a better, 
more  helpful,  aud  hopeful  state  of  feeling 
between  all  the  orders  and  degrees  of  society. 
It  indicates  the  desire  of  the  upper  to  lift  the 


lower  classes  to  a purer  atmosphere  and  happier 
oondltion  of  life,  aud  of  the  educated  and 
proaperoDS  to  distribute  throughout  the  com. 
munity  the  mental  and  material  wealth  that 
only  aconmnlatea  the  more  it  is  diffused.  The 
time  was  when  the  state  of  feeling  was  very 
different.  The  Norman  Castle  rose  to  overa»re 
a sullen  and  discontented  peasantry,  and  the 
lord  of  the  manor  was  not  always  scrupuloas  as 
to  the  persons  from  whom  he  levied  black  mail. 
The  scholar,  contemptuous  of  the  unlettered 
herd,  left  it  to  its  iguorance,  and  selfishly  courted 
the  Muses  in  his  still  retreat.  But  the  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  is  a more  universal  and  potent 
spirit  now  than  it  was  in  those  days.  It  has 
penetrated  every  section  of  the  community, 
made  each  feel  that  the  good  or  ill  of  the  others 
is  in  a measure  its  own,  and  has  raised  a noble 
army  of  philanthropists,  anxious  to  do  battle  with 
the  evils  that  threaten  to  impede,  if  not  arrest, 
aud  even  tnrn  back,  our  progress}  and  to 
create  the  good  that  will  secure  the  continued 
prosperity,  aud  ultimately  the  highest  well* 
being,  of  our  nation  and  people.  In  this  Con- 
gress I see  a section  of  this  noble  army  met, 
not  simply  for  drill,  bat  for  the  creation  of  the 
enthusiasm,  the  spirit,  and  the  loyalty  to  its 
cause  which  are  ever  among  the  most  essential 
oonditions  of  victory.  Our  meetings  thus  at 
once  express  and  foster  one  of  the  noblest  feel- 
ings  that  can  animate  the  heart  of  man,  the 
feeling  that  he  ought  to  contribute  his  share 
towards  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  fellows, 
and  that  his  doing  so  will  help,  in  however  small 
a degree,  to  increase  the  prosperity  and  happi. 
ness  of  mankind. 

Of  the  praot-ical  utility  of  these  congresses 
there  can  be  no  question.  For  one  thing  they 
bring  the  worker  in  the  cause  of  social  reform, 
and  the  student  of  social  soienoe,  face  to  face, 
and  each  can  aid,  instruct,  and  inspire  the  other. 
The  worker  can  here  supply  the  thinker  with 
facts  suggestive  of  new,  or  corrective  of  old, 
schemes  of  social  reform  and  improvement, 
while  the  thinker  may  give  a fresh  impulse,  or 
a new  application  and  meaning,  to  the  methods 
and  measures  of  the  worker.  The  practical  man 
without  the  theorist  tends  to  become  too  limited 
in  hie  aims  and  endeavours  ; the  theorist  with- 
out the  practical  man  tends  to  become  visionary, 
to  build  castles  in  the  air,  to  dream  dreams  that 
can  never  be  realised.  For  the  questions  affecting 
society  cannot  be  wisely  discussed  and  settled 
by  the  abstract  methods  proper  to  the  pure 
theorist,  while  they  are  too  vital  and  wide-reaoh- 
ing  to  be  left  to  the  too  often  isolated  and  off- 
hand Boheraes  of  the  practical  worker.  Bnt  here 
in  our  Congress  the  two  can  meet,  qualify,  and 
encourage  each  other,  and,  like  twin  stars,  so 
mingle  their  distinct  yet  harmonious  lights  as  to 
make  the  progress  of  society,  if  no  less  toilsome, 
more  bright  aud  sure.  For  another  thing  these 
congresses  are  nsefal  in  asserting  the  importance 
of  social  questions,  in  securing  their  discussion 
by  well-informed  and  deeply-interested  men, 
and  in  keeping  before  the  country  the  constant 
need  of  social  reform  and  progress.  Politicians 
may  be  left  to  look  after  politics,  bnt  the 
questions  here  discussed  are  the  peonliar 
property  of  no  class  or  party,  but  the  common 
concern  of  all.  Society  never  stands  still. 
Change  is  busy  everywhere,  aud  never  allows 
to-morrow  to  be  an  echo  of  to-day.  As  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  says, — “Societies  acquire  in- 
creased complexity  along  with  increasing  size  ; 
show  traces  of  structures  aud  functions  not 
before  possible  j and  give  origin  to  new  institu- 
tions, new  activities,  new  ideas,  sentiments,  and 
habits.”  These  new  things  are  not  of  necessity 
good : accident  can  hardly  be  trusted  to  shape 
either  them  or  their  issues.  The  social  unit  aud 
the  social  organism  are  most  intimately  related. 
No  good  or  evil  can  happen  to  the  one  without 
affecting  the  other.  And  so  the  great  endeavour 
ought  to  bo  to  have  in  every  part  the  minimum 
of  evil,  that  there  may  be  in  the  whole  the 
maxiujuui  of  good.  Our  social  machinery  needs 
thus  to  be  always  examiued  and  repaired,  ad- 
justed  to  the  new  conditions  under  which  it  must 
work  ; improved  SO  as  to  fulfil  every  beneficent 
end  with  greater  sweetness  and  lees  expenditure 
of  energy.  The  increasing  wealth  of  the  country, 
for  example,  is  an  increasing  danger.  Political 
economists  can  as  eloquently  depiot  the  evils  as 
they  oan  easily  analyse  the  causes  of  poverty, 
but  they  do  not  always  see  and  cannot  always 
protect  us  against  the  evils  of  too  suddenly 
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acquired  wealth.  To  increase  the  wealth  of  a 
class  without  iDoreasing  itj  aV.ility  to  use  it,  may 
be  to  inflict  preat  evils,  not  only  on  the  class 
ilpalf,  but  on  society  as  a whole. 

Yon  will  nob,  of  coarse,  understand  me  to 
lament  the  growing  wealth  of  the  artisan  and 
labouring  classes,  I rejoice  at  it,  and  hope  that 
it  may  become  ever  greater.  But  what  I do 
lament  is  that  their  wealth  ehonld  inorease 
without  any  corresponding  increase  in  their 
ability  and  will  to  use  it  wisely.  Were  the 
working  classes  to  use  their  better  wages  to 
secnre  better  homes,  better  education  for  their 
children,  higher  and  more  refining  amnsements 
for  themselves,  then  their  better  wages  would 
be  an  unmixed  good.  But  so  long  as  more  money 
means  more  drink,  more  self-indulgence,  more 
selfish  oonoern  for  the  woikman  and  cynical 
indifference  to  the  onlturo  of  his  mind  and  the 
interests  of  his  offspring,  then  I am  forced  to 
regard  it  as  an  evil  rather  than  a good.  The  day 
has,  perhaps,  passed  when  civilisation  oan  be 
overthrown  by  barbarians.  Neither  Asia  nor 
Africa  can  ever  send  forth  hordes  to  conquer 
and  waste  Europe  as  the  barbarians  overthrew 
the  Homan  Empire.  The  order  is  now  reversed; 
the  savage  fades  away  before  the  civilised  people. 
But  a civilisation  may  die  of  self-generated 
diseases.  Within  the  social  body  disintegrative 
forces  may  slowly  gather  and  actively  work,  and 
the  social  scientist  ought  to  study  bow  these  may 
be  neutralised  and  dissipated.  He  watches  social 
phenomena  as  the  meteorologist  watches  the 
weather  guide,  pointing  its  finger  from  a lofty 
tower,  that  he  may  know  the  quarter  whence 
the  dangerons  storm  threatens  to  come.  And  a 
storm  foreseen  may  be  a storm  averted.  “ Luc- 
tantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras  Imperio 
premit.’* 

The  subjects  that  occupy  the  Congress  are  of 
the  most  practically  important  sort,  for  they 
conoern  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
people.  We  all  feel  with  Burke  that  “the  hap. 
piness  or  misery  of  multitudes  can  never  be  a 
thing  indifferent.”  The  conditions  of  happiness 
are  of  two  kinds — moral  and  material  : those 
that  regard  man  as  an  intellectual  and  moral, 
and  those  that  regard  him  as  an  industrial  and 
physical,  being;  and  these  are  the  very  matters 
which  we  have  met  to  consider.  The  two  seo- 
tiona  devoted  to  law  and  education  are  concerned 
with  the  moral  and  mental  problems  suggested 
by  society  as  it  now  exists  in  contrast  with 
society  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  two  sections 
devoted  to  health  and  trade  are  ocoupied  with 
questions  that  concern  our  physical  and  indus- 
trial well-being.  Withont  due  attention  to  the 
subjects  that  fall  under  these  general  divisions 
we  can  never  secure  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound 
body,  which  is  the  condition  for  the  individual 
of  a happy  life,  for  the  state  of  a contented  and 
progressive  existence.  A great  people  ought  to 
be  able  to  create  all  the  conditions  of  happiness, 
moral  and  material, — must  do  so  that  it  may  not 
only  maintain  but  increase  its  greatness.  Our 
social  questions  are  in  an  eminent  degree 
imperial  questions.  That  is  a good  Govern, 
ment  which  regards  and  secnres  the  good  of 
the  governed.  We  remember  who  said,  “ Boni 
pastoris  est  tondere  pecus  non  dcjluhere” 
But  it  is  nob  enough  that  a shepherd  shear 
his  flock ; he  needs  to  lead  it  to  fresh 
pastares,  and  supply  it  with  the  conditions 
necessary  to  vigorous  life.  Now  the  very  reason 
of  our  existence  as  an  Association  is  to  help 
society  and  the  State  to  see  what  are  the  con- 
ditions  necessary  to  a vigorons  and  happy  life, 
and  how  they  can  be  realised.  And  the  history 
of  the  past  nineteen  years  proves  that  these 
congresses  have  not  been  held  in  vain.  The 
legislation,  and  still  more,  the  sentiment  and 
opinion  of  the  country,  have  on  nil  questions  we 
discuss  greatly  progressed  and  improved.  Law, 
national  and  international,  civil  and  criminal, 
has  been  modified,  reformed,  and  amended. 
Honest  and  earnest  attempts  have  been  m^de  to 
deal  with  the  primary  education  both  of  England 
and  Scotland.  There  have  been  many  noble 
efforts  to  improve  the  sanitary  state  of  our  great 
cities,  and  both  the  local  and  imperial  powers 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  snpreme  importance 
of  everything  affecting  the  public  health.  Trade 
and  economy  have  become  better  understood 
both  by  the  Legislature  and  the  people ; and  the 
questions  which  are  only  confused  and  obscured 
in  the  vision  of  the  master  or  the  workman  can 
here  be  discussed  in  circumstances  which  make 
a rational  solution  possible. 

The  several  sections,  with  their  respective 
subjects,  are  without  doubt  closely  related  to 
each  other.  The  section  which  deals  with  juris- 


prudence and  the  amendment  of  the  law  is  occu- 
py d with  questions  most  intimately  connected 
with  our  moral  well-being.  Law  ever  requires 
reform  and  improvement.  The  mind  of  society 
is  always  changing,  progressively  we  hope,  and 
the  law  needs  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
It.  Burke,  in  one  of  his  grandest  speeches,  said, 
“ I would  have  the  laws  timed  in  unison  with  the 
manners  of  the  times, — very  dissonant  are  a 
gentle  oonntry  and  crnel  laws ; very  dissonant 
that  your  reason  ia  furions  bub  your. passions 
moderate,  and  that  you  are  always  equitable 
except  in  your  courts  of  justice.”  The  public 
mind  is  coming  now  to  think  the  prevention  a 
greater  matter  than  the  punishment  of  crime, 
to  seek  the  reform  of  the  offender  as  well  as  the 
punishment  of  the  offence.  And  onr  criminal 
law  ought  to  strive  to  become  preventive  and 
reformative  as  well  as  punitive.  Our  civil 
laws,  too,  are  in  many  ways  capable  of  ameliora- 
tion and  reform.  In  feudal  times,  for  example, 
the  relations  of  the  owner  and  oocopier  to  each 
other  and  the  soil  were  very  different  from 
what  they  are  now.  The  owner  was  a feudal 
superior,  receiving  his  rent  noc  only  in  money 
or  kind,  but  in  service.  His  tenants  were 
feudatories,  men  who  held  of  him  on  condition 
of  rendering  such  services  as  would  enable  him 
to  serve  his  oountry  and  hia  king.  But  now  the 
owner  is  becoming,  more  and  more,  simply  a 
capitalist,  with  his  capital  invested  in  land,  and 
he  lets  it  on  the  principle  of  securing,  if  not  the 
largest,  the  best  and  safest  return  for  his  money. 
The  occupier  is  now  a tenant  who  leases  the 
land  as  a means  nf  earning  a livelihood,  and,  if 
possible,  of  making  a fortune.  The  idea  of 
feudal  service  has  either  completely  died  out,  or 
only  reappsars  in  a very  exhausted  and  depraved 
form  at  election  times,  when  the  farmer  is  ex- 
pected to  follow  hia  landlord  or  his  landlord’s 
friend  to  the  poll.  The  great  interest  of  the 
owner  now  is  to  improve  his  land,  enhance  its 
value,  and  so  make  it  a better  and  more  desirable 
property.  The  great  interest  of  the  occupier  is 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  his  land,  to  make 
it  so  produce  as  to  repay  as  handsomely  as  pos- 
sible  both  his  expenditure  and  his  labour.  But 
theEe  changed  relations  of  owner  and  occnp'er 
to  each  other  and  the  soil  imply  many  other 
changes.  The  application  of  capital  to  the  soil 
by  both  landlord  and  tenant,  so  as  to  increase  its 
productive  powers  and  consequent  commercial 
value,  is  the  great  necessity  of  these  times,  and 
requires  many  changes  in  usage  and  laws  that 
bad  a feudal  origin.  In  ancient  times,  the 
great  ambition  of  the  baron  was  to  maintain 
his  power  by  maintaining  his  connexion  with 
the  land ; and  so  the  laws  be  made  were 
intended  to  Eecore  its  continued  and  unbroken 
destination  to  his  descendants.  Bub  as  his  land 
now  represents  so  mnoh  capital  (by  wise 
expenditure  and  adequate  care  capable  of 
indefinite  increase)  the  old  laws  have  lost  their 
ra I'sojt  and  become  in  many  ways  either 

useless  or  mischievous.  They  so  tie  np  the 
landlord’s  bands  as  to  prevent  an  adequate  outlay 
on  bis  part,  and  so  deny  security  to  the  tenant 
as  to  hinder  a sufficient  expenditore  of  means 
and  labour  on  his  ; and  thus  prevent  the  growth 
of  our  real  and  agricultoral  wealth.  Hence  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  needful  that  the  laws 
which  check  the  application  of  capital  to  the 
land,  and  so  retard  its  improvement,  be  gradually 
modified  and  eventually  repealed.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  gratifying  to  feel  that  under  these  altered 
circumstances  there  is  not  of  any  necessity  any 
change  in  the  personal  feeling  and  relationship 
between  the  two  classes  most  interested.  The 
very  reverse  is,  and  should  be,  the  case.  The 
more  the  owner  of  the  soil  devotes  attention  to 
the  practical  improvement  of  the  laws  and 
customs  under  which  the  occnpier  is  encouraged 
to  pursne  his  work,  the  deeper  will  be  the  kindly 
feeling  and  earnest  respect  engendered  on  the 
one  hand,  and  sympathetic  relations  on  the  other, 
which  are  the  best  evidences  of  the  attachment : 
still  existing  between  them. 

Bub  the  questions  connected  with  education  ' 


with  junsprudence  and  the  amendment  of  law. 

* # * * # 

It  is  very  important  that  instruction  should  be 
given  to  girls  in  domestic  economy.  Home  is 
woman’s  natural  sphere,  and  on  her  depends  what 
the  nature  of  the  home  is  to  be.  And  as  I would 
seek  to  have  boys  fitted  for  the  positions  they  are 
to  fill,  or  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  to 
engage,  so  also  I would  have  the  girls  trained  in  ' 
the  knowledge  of  house- work  and  house-manage- 
ment,— cooking,  sewing,  darning,  mending, — 


everything,  in  short,  which  can  fit  them  for 
making  good  wives  and  happy  homes.  To  teach 
lesEOUB  of  thrift,  economy,  and  wise  saving  in 
household  affairs,  is  one  of  the  most  salutary  and 
useful  things  we  can  impart  to  those  who  are  to 
be  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  the  men  of 
our  oountry.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
some  of  our  School  Boards  are  directing  their 
attention  to  this  important  sobjeot.  The  evening 
schools  which  have  been  instituted  in  many 
towns  are  of  the  highest  utility.  There  are 
many  whose  education  has  been  neglected  in 
youth,  who  had  not  the  opportunities  which  are 
now  so  fully  provided,  or  who  failed  to  use  what 
they  had,  who  are  desirous  to  repair  and  supply 
the  deficiencies  whioh  they  feel  and  lament. 
Everything  should  bo  done  to  establish  and  ex- 
tend such  schools.  The  more  wo  can  diffuse  in- 
struction, the  fuller  means  of  education  wa 
provide,  the  happier  and  the  better  we  make 
men.  Some  people  even  in  these  days  seem  to 
think  that  ednoation  makes  men  dissatisfied 
and  discontented.  A little  knowledge  may  be 
a dangerous  thing,  and  a smattering  of  informa- 
tion  may  make  some  conceited.  Bub  the  more 
aud  better  furnished  a man’s  mind  ia  the  larger 
sources  of  enjoyment  lie  open  to  him,  the  more 
will  he  be  diverted  from  low  porsuits,  and  the 
more  will  low  tastes  be  crushed  out,  and  lew 
habits  cease  to  hold  power  over  him.  A man  ia 
restless  and  discontented  when  he  is  ignorant, 
he  yields  to  low  cravings  because  higher  faculties 
and  powers  have  not  been  stirred  within  him, 
and  higher  aims  set  before  him.  Education  will 
help  him  to  rise  to  a better  position  in  society, 
or  even  if  he  should  nob  do  that,  it  will  fit  him  to 
perform  better  the  duties  of  his  state,  it  will 
make  him  a grea'er  man  with  greater  powers, 
and  greater  and  nobler  pleasures,  and  it  will 
tend  to  fit  him  all  the  more  for  a loftier  and 
more  exalted  state  hereafter,  for  which  all  life 
and  all  work  here  are  only  the  school  and  pre- 
paration. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  this  subject  of  educa- 
tion was  one  very  appropriate  for  the  president 
of  this  Congress  to  touch  upon  at  Liverpool.  In 
a city  of  such  magnitude,  iu  the  centre  of  a vast 
popnldtion,  the  truths  of  social  soieuoe,  and  the 
many  questions  affecting  our  social  life,  can  hardly 
be  brought  home  to  our  thoughts  and  ideas  with- 
out entering  upon  it.  I believe  that  this  city 
has  a right  to  be  proud  of  the  arrangements 
made  by  its  School  Board  for  the  education  of  the 
vast  number  of  childreo  within  it;  and  when 
one  considers  the  great  position  held  by  Liver, 
pool  among  the  towns  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  aa 
agreeable  duty  for  the  president  of  this  Congress 
to  congratulate  her  and  her  people  upon  the 
success  that  has  hitherto  attended  the  efforts  of 
her  citizens,  and  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made,  since  last  this  Congress  visited  Liver, 
pool,  in  carrying  out  improvements  for  the 
benefit  of  all  classes  of  her  inhabitants;  and 
it  is  with  our  united  hearty  goodwill  that  we 
wish  for  oontioued  prosperity  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Mersey.  The  duties  devolving  ou  the 
citizens  of  a town  so  large,  wealthy,  and  increas- 
ing, are  many,  various,  and  important.  Folly  to 
discharge  these  duties  requirrs  great  self-denial, 
which,  with  Mr.  Buskin,  I believe  to  be  “ one  of 
the  noblest  duties  for  the  sake  of  posterity.” 
The  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  social 
condition  of  all  classes,  the  development  of 
social  science,  should  rank  “among  the  publicly 
recognised  motives  of  exertion.”  “Yet  these 
are  not  the  less  our  duties,  ncr  is  onr  port  fitly 
sustained  upon  the  earth,  unless  the  range  of 
our  intended  and  deliberate  usefulness  includes 
not  only  the  companions  but  the  successors  of 
onr  pilgrimage.  God  has  lent  ua  the  earth  for 
onr  life;  it  is  a great  entail.  It  belongs  as 
mucb  to  those  who  come  after  us,  and  whose 
names  are  already  written  in  the  book  of 
creation,  as  to  up,  and  we  have  no  right,  by  any- 
thing we  do  or  neglect,  to  involve  them  in  un- 
necessary penalties,  or  deprive  them  of  benefits 
whioh  it  was  in  oor  power  to  bequeath.”  It  is 
this  grand  sentiment  of  Mr.  Buskin’s  whioh 
breathes  the  spirit  and  intention  of  this  Congrese, 
and  fitly  depicts  the  great  scheme  which  we  have 
in  view.  Assembled,  aa  we  are  in  this  city, 
herself  a gigantic  specimen  of  the  march  of 
improvement  and  the  progress  of  social  science, 
the  position  she  has  attained  testifies  to  the 
truth  of  our  principles,  and  stands  forth  a 
guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  ideas. 


The  sections  got  fully  to  work  on  Thursday 
morning.  We  print  two  of  the  papers  read  in 
the  Art  Department,  and  will  in  our  next  report 
the  proceedings  more  sjatematically. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  BEST  METHODS  OF 
SECURING  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
STREET  ARCHITECTURE,  ESPECIALLY 
AS  REGARDS  ITS  CONNEXION  WITH 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  ? 

BY  MU.  WILLIAM  H.  WHITK.* 

Any  attempt  to  saggest  methods  for  improving 
street  arobiteoture  must  be  preceded  by  a refe- 
rence  to  some  of  its  actual  defects  and  the 
impedimenta  to  their  removal.  It  is,  therefore, 
•necessary  to  seek  the  experience  of  some  large 
city ; and  I propose  to  take  London  ns  an  illua- 
tration,  since  it  is  the  biggest  yet  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  Its  original  position  was  perhaps  no 
less  the  result  of  chance  than  its  early  disbribu. 
tion  ; and,  as  we  are  told  that  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  world  was  once  a village  of  huts,  which 
each  man  had  built,  after  his  own  skill  and  fancy, 
npon  ground  chosen  according  to  his  strength  or 
pleasure,  so  the  commercial  centre  of  the  modern 
one  may  have  begun  existence  in  a similar 
fashion.  Substantial  ediSces  like  a castle,  a 
cathedral,  and  a palace,  were  connected  by 
groups  of  wooden  houses,  planted  at  sometimes 
wide  distances  from  each  other.  The  spaces 
between  them  were  eventually  filled  with  other 
houses  ; and  rough  highways,  in  frontand  behiud 
them,  developed  into  streets  of  irregular  aligns- 
ment  and  tortuous  course.  The  area  of  a city 
was  limited  by  its  external  wall;  and  all  over 
the  country,  communities  lived  within  the 
boundaries  of  a fortress  or  the  seclusion  of  the 
cloister.  Outside  such  precincts  there  was 
plenty  of  waste  land ; and  in  the  course  of 
oenturies,  what  with  religious  reform  in  one  and 
political  reform  in  another,  a good  deal  of  good 
property  doubtless  wenb-a-begging.  Beyond 
Temple-bar,  on  the  way  to  Westminster,  the 
Strand  was  once  bordered  with  the  houses  and 
gardens  of  the  nobility ; and  to  the  north  and 
north-west,  at  no  remote  period,  was  open 
•Ocuntry  studded  with  parks  and  villages.  Thereon 
now  stand  the  churches  and  public  buildings, 
the  houses  and  shops,  which  make  up  our  actual 
metropolis.  In  London  proper,  north  and  north- 
west of  the  City  boundary,  the  greater  part  of 
the  soil  belongs  to  nine  members  of  the  Upper 
House;  that  is  to  say,  to  three  dukes,  four 
marquises,  and  two  earls.  The  traffic  in  this 
soil,  from  generation  to  generation,  is  a business 
of  the  most  extensive  and  profitable  character. 
Most  of  the  houses  now  standing  upon  it  have 
been  built,  nob  for  the  comfort  or  the  wants  of 
the  tenants,  but  for  the  protection  of  these  nine 
noblemen  and  their  heirs.  All  round  the  cir- 
enmferenoe  of  the  capital,  owners  of  farms, 
waste  lands,  and  petty  estates  have  followed 
-superior  example, — have  consecrated  them  to 
building  purposes  ; and  along  hundreds  of  miles 
of  roadway,  thousands  of  houses  constitute  jaab 
sufficient  seenrity  for  the  land  which  speculating 
freeholders  have  lent  on  lease.  For  the  patrician 
owners  of  our  London  soil  decline  to  sell ; and, 
of  course,  they  may  do  what  they  choose  with 
their  own.  Moreover,  they  will  often  only  lend 
on  condition  that  you  build  according  to  their 
liking.  The  system  has  been  described  over 
and  over  again  : The  owner  of  the  soil  lends  yon, 
for  a certain  term  of  years,  a slice  or  several 
slices  of  land,  for  which  you  undertake  to  pay 
bim  an  annual  rent;  but  the  interest  you  possess 
in  the  house  or  houses,  which  you  are  compelled 
to  build  thereon,  is  only  temporary,  since  at  the 
end  of  the  term  yon  must  surrender  to  the  free- 
holder,  not  only  the  land  you  borrowed,  but  all 
that  you  liave  built  upon  it.  Your  policy,  there, 
fore,  is  to  make  as  much  as  you  can  out  of  the 
property  before  yon  lose  it;  and  your  ground 
landlord  is  too  much  a man  of  business  to  care 
about  the  character  of  property  which  will  not 
revert  to  him  or  his  heir  until — if  you  are 
commonly  shrewd — it  will  be  worn  out. 

This  is  the  blot  upon  the  soil  of  London,  and, 
•to  a variable  degree,  upon  that  of  other  native 
cities.  It  is  an  effectual  bar  to  improving  street 
architecture.  But  there  is  worse  behind ; for 
the  law  of  leasehold,  born  of  speculation,  sup- 
ports  speculators  of  all  kinds ; breeds  usury  j and 
a long  series  of  practices,  often  nefarious  and 
always  immoral. f 

• Read  at  Social  Seieece  Congress,  Liverpool. 

+ The  Quarterly  Retiew  for  Anril,  1073,  described  in 
just  and  indignant  language  the  slate  of  our  London 
houses.  It  said: — “ This  leasehold  tenure,  with  its  gam- 
bling speculation,  extensive  aud  often  fraudulent  building 
apreemeDiB;  its  heavy  law-costa,  complicated  mortgages, 
releases,  re-mortgages,  and  second  charges;  its  doubtful 
titles  and  dreary  waste  of  tiile-dreds  ; the  risks  of  for- 
feiture, aud  the  shortenirg  term,  firbids  prudent  men  of 
business  to  erect  substantial,  well-buOt  houses.”  . 

“ It  is  a remarkable  instance  of  the  Chinese  endurance  of  ^ 


The  many  ills,  however,  directly  and  iudirectly 
afflictiug  leasehold  tenure,  are  not  encountered 
in  the  case  of  public  buildings,  which  are  neces- 
sarily  built  upon  freehold  sites;  but  opinions  are 
everywhere  divided  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  be  planted  in  a great  city. 
The  Classical  spirit  advocates  open  squares  and 
rectangular  approaches ; entrance  porticoes  im- 
mediately  opposite  broad  avenues;  and  long 
vistas,  from  which  distant  points  of  view  may  be 
obtained.  While  the  ancient  precedents  of 
Athens  and  Rome  never  enjoin  absolute  regu- 
larity, or  exact  architectural  counterparts,  ihe 
Gothic  spirit  is  strongly  in  favour  of  surprises. 
It  would  lead  the  puzzled  spectator,  through  a 
labyrinth  of  houses,  up  to  the  very  base  of  a 
great  building,  which,  it  is  often  maintained, 
should  be  seen,  not  as  a whole,  but  in  parts ; 
and  while  the  history  of  Medimval  cathedrals 
proves  that,  even  at  an  early  period,  they  were 
diversified  and  altered  without  reference  to 
original  plan  or  intentions,  the  remains  of  the 
Athenian  Propylaea,  and  what  is  surxiised  of 
the  Forum  at  Rome,  servo  to  show  that  Greek 
and  Roman  cities  were  singularly  varied,  in  their 
gconping  and  minor  effects,  without  any  sti'ong 
oppositions  of  form  or  material.  But  the  moderns, 
however  divided  in  their  appreciation  of  Anti- 
quity and  the  Middle  Ages,  agree  that,  as  the 
ruins  of  public  buildings  have  been,  in  the 
past,  often  the  sole  records  cf  remote  aud  half- 
understood  forms  of  civilisation,  so,  in  the  present, 
something  of  Imperial  importance  ought  to  be 
attached  to  them.  They  are  tokens  of  what  the 
Romans  called  “public  magnificence”;  audio 
build  one  used  to  be,  even  in  England,  and  at 
no  distant  date,  the  coveted  reward  of  learning 
and  perseverance.  But,  of  late  years,  or  at  least 
from  the  days  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  offer  them,  in 
a manner  more  or  less  limited,  to  public  tender, 
or,  to  refine  the  phrase,  to  public  competition  ; , 
and  although,  by  some  accident  often  accompa- 
nied with  acknowledged  injustice,  successful 
buildings  have  resulted  therefrom,  those  who 
have  ventured  into  the  highways  and  byeways 
of  the  system  probably  agree  with  that  Royal 
Academician  who  refuses  to  compete,  because  he 


to  order  the  erection  of  a hundred  domes  npon 
the  top  of  the  India  Office,  and  the  conversion 
of  all  its  chimneys  into  minarets,  there  are 
scores  of  honest  and  patriotic  Englishmen,  not 
only. able,  but  willing  to  gratify  him;  and  this 
facility  prevents  the  natural  development  of  our 
recovered  building  traditions. 

Another  impediment  to  the  improvement  of 
London  street  architecture  arises  from  the 
general  reluctance  to  acknowledge  a radical 
change,  which,  during  the  course  of  this  century, 
has  taken  place  in  the  life  and  condition  of  the 
capital.  A city,  or  at  least  the  centra  of  it, 
is  now  merely  a place  where  "men  toil  aud 
accumulate;  they  go  elsewhere  to  enjoy  and 
expend.”  To  continue,  in  Macaulay’s  words, 
“The  chiefs  of  the  mercantile  interest  are  no 
longer  citizens  ; they  avoid,  they  almostcontemn 
municipal  honours.”  The  heart  of  the  metro- 
polls,  with  rare  and  fast-decreasing  exceptions, 
has  become  to  the  householder  a place  of  busi- 
ness only,  to  be  avoided  at  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity. Neither  common  interests  nor  kindred 
associations  exist  among  the  different  masses  of 
men  who  hasten  every  morning  to  the  centre  to 
win  bread  ; and,  at  night,  take  it  away  to  share 
with  wife  aud  children  at  the  circumference,  or 
in  suburban  retreats.  All  that  the  majority  of 
business  men  now  require,  in  town  itself,  is  a 
warehouse,  a shop,  or  a suite  of  chambers.  The 
houses,  which  were  formerly  occopied  on  the 
ground-floor  as  business  premises,  and  as  a 
family  home  above,  remain ; but,  although  the 
nature  of  the  occupation  is  totally  changed,  no 
radical  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  houses. 
The  ground-floor  is  still  a shop  or  a warehouse; 
the  first-floor  is  Itt  out  in  offices  ; the  second  and 
third  floors  are  rented  by  small  families  and 
bachelors.  The  rickety  wooden  staircase,  which, 
a generation  ago,  was  the  means  of  ascent  from 
shop  to  sitting-room,  from  sitting-room  to  bed- 
room, has  become  a public  one;  and  the  street- 
door,  originally  private,  is  now  a public  entrance. 
The  Legislature  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  fact — 
long  recognised  in  other  European  capitals — that 
buildings  in  the  heart  of  a metropolis  are  occu- 
pied in  single  floors — even  in  single  rooms— and 
not  in  whole  houses.  Originally,  when  some  of 


thinks  competition  one  of  the  worst  modes  of  the  large  estates  were  laid  out  in  squares  and 
obtaining  good  designs  ....  bad  for  the  em.  , streets,  the  building  plots  were  cut  up  into 
ployers,  bad  for  the  architects,  and  bad  for  art ' slices— some  as  narrow  as  16  ft.,  but  generallv 
generally.  * Even  when  the  conduct  of  an  , from  20  fc.  to  25  ft.  in  width  of  street  front- 
architectural  competition  has  been  honourable  to  ' age, — and,  at  this  moment,  there  are  eround 
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all  concerned,  it  is  only  a pictorial  triumph,  the 
outcome  of  which  is  more  often  archaeology  than 
arohifeoture.  Judges,  even  the  most  accom- 
plished, see  upon  paper,  in  a happy  arrangement 
of  roofs  and  chimneys,  of  turrets  and  spires, 
sonJething  resembling  those  excellent  buildings 
of  Western  Europe,  each  of  which  frequently 
marks  the  whole  course  of  Medimval  story. 
They  admire,  and  are  convinced, — often  nnable 
to  perceive,  as  a critic  has  well  said,  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  admire  the  natural  growth  of  the 
picturesque,  but  quite  another  thing  to  set  to 
work  deliberately  to  be  picturesque,  of  “ malice 
aforethought.”  The  consequence  is,  that  our 
cities  are  now  adorned  with  public  buildings — 
many  of  them  extremely  beautiful — which  are 
clever  representations  of  the  amended  work  of 
centuries,  scientifically  reproduced  in  the  space 
of  a few  years,  or  even  a few  mouths. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  often  said  that  our  public 
buildings  are  failures,  on  account  of  a want  of 
knowledge  in  the  British  architect,  and  a want 
of  taste  in  the  British  people.  But  taste  is  only 
culture, — the  product  of  example  and  slow 
inheritance;  and  while,  in  this  time  of  School 
Boards  and  social  movement  of  all  kinds,  there 
is  great  hope  for  what  ancient  writers  called 
the  common  people,  their  actual  influence  upon 
the  arts  is  imperceptible  either  for  good  or  ill. 
That  the  educated  classes  are  devoid  of  taste  is 
much  less  likely  than  that  they  are  perplexed 
with  the  artistic  confusion, — embarrassed  with 
the  riches,  native  and  foreign,  which  are  abso. 
lutely  flung  at  them.  For  the  modern  architect 
has  the  whole  past  at  his  fingers’  ends,  and  many 
of  his  patrons  are  as  learned  in  arohmology  as 
be  himself.  Indeed,  if  my  Lord  Siliabury, — iu 
his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  brotherly  love 
between  Hindu,  Musalmau,  and  Christian, — were 


Knglishmeti  that  the  people  of  London  have  not  unaui- 
“loualy  B'ruck  against  the  system.  Tli-y  have  so  small 
n interest  in  the  houses  that  they  might  with  proper  in- 
dependence  aud  moderation  urge  thw  cessation  by  legis- 
lative  means,  if  necessary,  of  a custom  which  ia  in  every 
way  so  injurious  to  all,”  . . . " Those  who  know  the 
working  classes,  in  their  homes,  can  testify  that  their 
chronic  ill-condition  is  very  greatly  due  to  the  pernicious 
customs,  the  injudicious  greed,  and  the  bad  or  defective 
legislstion  of  their  superiors.” 

* Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R A. 


landlords,  who,  although  you  take  on  lease  50  ft, 
or  100  ft,  frontage  of  their  land,  compel  you  to 
divide  it  with  party-walla  at  a distance  of  25  ft., 
more  or  less,  from  each  other.  But  if  you  in- 
crease  that  distance  to  50  ft.,  and  spend  the 
money  thus  saved  in  party-floors  of  brick  croon. 
Crete,  the  house  will  be  stronger  and  better, 
both  internally  and  externally.  Thereby,  in- 
stead of  two  shops,  there  may  be  three  ; instead 
of  fuur  rooms  on  each  floor,  you  can  get  six, 
almost  as  large;  instead  of  two  narrow  private 
entrances,  you  will  have  a single  comparatively 
broad  one;  and  instead  of  two  suicidal  deal  stair- 
cases,  you  may  have  a fire-resisting  one  of  brick 
or  concrete.  By  such  an  arrangement,  the  front 
wall  need  not  seem  to  be  miraculously  sup- 
ported upon  a plate  of  glass,  for  the  divisions 
between  each  shop  will  provide  visible  means  of 
support ; and  the  distribution  of  several  window- 
openings,  at  each  floor  of  the  superstructure,  will 
afford  scope  for  artistic  treatment. 

But  I doubt  whether  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  can  safely  talk  about  improvement  in 
a purely  artistic,  or,  perhaps,  an  msthetio  sense, 
more  particularly  while  building  remains  in 
three-fourtbs  of  Central  London  in  its  present 
state.  What  that  state  is  has  been  told,  for  the 
space  of  more  than  a generation,  in  the  Buildey 
newspaper.  In  spite  of  new  streets,  new  rail- 
ways,  new  public  buildings,  London  is  permeated 
with  fallen  neighbourhoods,  slowly  descending 
into  what  are  called  “slums.”  Although  the 
evils,  due  to  overcrowding,  have  slightly 
diminished;  although  sanitary  precautions  are 
now  taken,  aud  parochial  authority  exercises 
some  control,  the  vast  majority  of  the  houses 
have  not  been  improved  ; and  I doubt  whether 
the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  artisans’ 
dwellings  will  affect  polluted  thoroughfares  upon 
patrician  estates.  I know  a slum,  a property  of 
much  and  increasing  value,  situated  upon  ducal 
soil.  It  is  a long,  irregular,  aud  narrow  Une 
out  of  which  an  archaeologist  could  extract  a 
host  of  amusing  reminifcenoes,  and  a painter 
many  picturesque  bits  of  form  and  colour.  Nut 
long  ago,  its  sky-line  was  improved  by  the  in- 
troduction  of  a small  church  with  a gabled 
tower,  containing  a deep-sounding  bell,  which 
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at  orthodox  inter^alp.  sammons  the  neighboar- 
hood  to  prayer.  ileanwhile,  the  numeroaB 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  are  huddled 
indiacriminately  together  in  houees  — each  ori- 
ginally constructed  for  the  special  accommo- 
dation of  a single  family — scream,  swear,  6ght; 
and,  as  the  medley  of  strains  reaches  my  ear,  I 
often  presume  to  think  that  had  Charity,  instead 
of  giving  sixty  families  a place  in  which  to  con- 
gregate  on  a Sunday,  provided  eis  of  them  with 
rooms  in  which  to  live  decently  every  day  in  the 
week,  there  would  be  more  satiefaction  in  Heaven. 
For  the  improvement  of  such  neighbourhoods  is 
a question  of  charity.  You  cannot  pull  down 
inhabited  houses,  especially  in  a slum,  without 
incurring  a dead  loss  ; and,  on  the  great  estates 
a^d  others,  you  most  wait  until  the  honses  fall, 
at  the  expiration  i.f  their  leases,  into  the  ground- 
landlord’s  possession,  — when,  sometimes,  he  will 
cause  the  line  of  street-frontage  to  be  set  back  ; 
lend  his  land  again  at  an  increased  rental ; 
and  freqaentiy  enjoin  the  re-erection  of  a similar 
description  of  house. 

When  the  model  upon  which  house  architec- 
ture  in  London  proper  is  still  based,  was  new 
and  almo.st  original,  many  of  the  well-to-do  in- 
habitants were  accustomed  to  be  carried  in 
covered  chairs,  from  one  part  of  the  town  to 
another;  and  the  convenience,  in  wet  weather, 
of  such  a mode  of  transport  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. But,  at  the  present  hour,  society  has 
neither  chairs  nor  chairmen  in  the  obsolete  sense 
of  either  term.  To  enter  carriage  or  cab,  it 
must  traverse  often  an  uncovered  door. step  and 
always  the  street  pavement,  even  under  heavy 
rain.  The  Parisian  ladies  are  fortunate,  for 
almost  every  bouse  in  the  new  quarters  of  Paris 
possesses  an  entrance  lofty  and  wide  enough  to 
admit  carriages  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  In 
Paris,  Turin,  and  other  Continental  cities,  ladies 
can  “ shop,”  even  in  the  worst  weathers,  under 
numerous  public  colonnades,  passages,  and 
arcades.  In  Milan,  there  has  lately  been  erected 
a broad  and  extended  “gallery,”  lined  on  either 
side  with  shops,  and  covered  with  a glass  roof. 
Such  places  in  England,  from  some  exuberance 
of  the  national  temperament,  bear  an  ill  reputa- 
tion. In  London,  an  arcade  or  a colonnade  has 
been  condemned  by  experienced  moralists  as  a 
fashionable  resort,  whitlier,  at  certain  hours,  the 
more  foolish  of  one  sex  go  to  stare  at  the  more 
vicious  of  the  other.  Nevertheless,  in  a metro- 
polis, where  it  rains,  on  an  average,  157  days  in 
the  year,  long  and  broad  avenues,  covered  with 
glass,  scientiScally  ventilated,  and  guarded  by 
policemeu — not  by  beadles — wonkl  render  a wet 
day  far  less  expensive  than  it  is  at  present  to  a 
large  number  of  Londoners. 

Innovations,  iiowever,  are  not  hastily  accepted 
in  England,  especially  if  they  come  franked 
with  a foreign  recommendation.  The  Parisians, 
on  the  contrary,  catch  at  novelties;  and  some- 
times crown  the  edifice  of  even  a oonstitntion 
before  the  foundations  are  set.  The  recent 
rebuilding  of  Paris  was  successful,  'aocording 
to  a well-known  French  architect  and  journal- 
ist, because  it  was  sudden  and  grand  ; and  it 
would  not  have  been  accomplished  had  it  been 
timidly  pursued.  But  our  English  characteristic 
is  to  be  slow  and  sure, — inevitably  slow  and 
possibly  sure;  and  we  are  nob  at  all  likely 
to  imperil  political  or  financial  success  for 
the  sake  of  artistic  triumphs.  Yet,  although 
there  is  much  to  avoid  in  the  example  of  Paris, 
there  is  also  a little  to  follow.  The  French 
capital,  with  all  its  faults,  is  still  more  perfect 
than  many  of  the  chief  cities  of  more  sucoeeafnl 
neighbours.  If  you  inquire,  you  will  find  that  it 
has  long  had  an  organised  “ Service  of  archi- 
tecture,” which  has  worked,  and  still  works, 
very  well.  Although  this  Service  has  undergone 
some  modification  since  the  war  and  consequent 
revolution,  there  is  still  attached  to  each  of  the 
twenty  arrondissements  a qualified  architect, 
under  whose  orders  are  enrveyors,  clerks.of. 
the-work,  foremen,  &c.  Over  all  are  now  two 
inspectors. general,  experienced  professional 
men,  who  have  to  give  opinions  upon  designs 
and  estimates,  and  to  visit  national  and  municipal 
works  in  course  of  execution.  They  have  also 
to  prepare  the  programme,  and  sometimes  pre- 
liminary sketches,  of  a suggested  public  building 
before  any  one  is  commissioned  to  design  and 
carry  it  out.  If  you  turn  to  Paris,  you  will  find 
that  the  palaces,  schools,  monomental  arches 
and  statues,  are  kept  in  repair  and  cleanliness 
by  a professional  staff,  regularly  appointed  to 
look  after  them  ; and,  often,  a new  public 
bnilding,  even  when  entirely  finished  and  occu- 
pied, remains  under  the  fostering  care  of  some 
of  those  who  assisted  in  its  design  and  con- 


atruction.  Such  a work  ns  the  Great  Hall  of 
the  celebrated  Palace  of  Justice  has  risen  slowly 
under  the  personal  snpervieiou  of  M.  Duo  and  his 
assistants,  who  have  devoted  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  it.  The  snperlntendence  of  th-»t 
and  similar  buildings  represents  a hierarchy  of 
talent, — even  the  clerk-of-the-worka  sometimes 
succeeding,  at  his  master’s  death,  to  the  post  of 
architect,  with  whom  in  Prance,  where  there  are 
no  general  contractors,  rests  the  sole  and  entire 
responsibility  of  the  whole  work.  There,  his 
authority,  especially  in  the  case  of  a public  build- 
ing, is  greater  than  in  England,  for  his  responsi- 
bility is  greater  and  more  defined.  Like  the 
builders  of  ancient  Rome,  the  French  architect, 
daring  the  space  of  ten  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  building  with  the  erection  of  which 
he  has  been  entrusted,  may  be  mulcted,  in  goods 
and  person,  for  any  defects  of  its  construction  or 
accidents  arising  therefrom. 

The  Parisians  also  practise  two  of  the  precepts 
of  Hygeia.  In  that  metropolis  of  Cloudland, 
which  Dr.  Richardson  so  vividly  described  last 
year,  ” There  is  not  permitted  to  be  one  living- 
room  nndergroiind ’’  ; nor  is  any  house,  he  said, 
higher  than  60  ft. ; but  he  did  not  mention  the 
width  of  the  street.  In  Paris,  the  public  build- 
ings  and  private  houses  rest  upon  vaulted  cellar^*, 
containing  wood,  coal,  and  wine;  and  although 
servants  are  lodged  often,  unhappily,  in  a roof, 
none  are  consigned,  either  by  day  or  night,  to 
below  the  level  of  the  street.  Nor  can  any 
house  be  built  in  Paris,  as  high  as  60  ft.  from 
pavement  to  cornice,  unless  it  be  situated  in  a 
street  or  a boulevard,  66  ft.  wide  or  upwards. 
In  a Ijondon  alley,  you  may  erect  a tower  of 
Babel  by  simply  buying  the  right  to  do  so,  not 
from  your  neighbours,  but  from  the  leaseholders 
and  rackrenters  of  the  opposite  or  adjoining 
houses.  The  Law  lays  down  certain  rules  regard, 
ing  party-walla  and  projections;  but  it  leaves 
you  to  fight  out,  as  beat  you  may,  caprices  of 
light  and  air,  the  height  of  your  walls,  and  the 
slope  of  your  roofs.  In  Paris,  such  things  are 
legally  determined  according  to  position  and  the 
width  of  a street ; but  in  existing  London 
thoroughfares,  however  narrow,  the  question  is 
a marketable  one,  ignored  by  the  Law  and  settled 
by  lawyers.  Although  Parliament  has  given  the 
town  a Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  and  a Local 
Management  Act,  the  present  state  of  London 
seems  to  show,  either  that  they  are  wrongly 
interpreted,  or  that  some  of  their  clauses  are  both 
illogical  and  unfair.  For  instance,  you  may 
construct  a shop-front  in  wood,  and  project  from 
the  face  of  a brick  wall  absurd  mouldings  and 
so-called  ornaments  in  wood,  but  yon  may  not 
put  any  constructional  feature  in  that  materia] 
upon,  or  against,  or  even  with,  the  brick  or 
stone  face  of  the  first-floor  window.  You 
may  erect  over  the  entrance  of  a theatre, 
a music  - hall,  or  a billiard  - saloon,  every 
variety  of  illuminated  or  pictorial  box;  you 
may  have  any  number  of  cornices,  which, 
in  fine  weather,  will  collect  dust,  and,  when 
it  rains,  precipitate  dilated  mud  upon  the  heads 
of  passing  pedestrians  ; you  may  have  lions  and 
unicorns,  if  you  know  how  to  obtain  them,  peering 
over  your  shop-cornice  or  from  an  upper  window ; 
you  may  completely  envelop  the  front  of  your 
house  iu  a wooden  or  a canvas  covering,  which 
yon  can  let  for  a term  of  years  to  that  enter- 
prising contractor  who  “doth  give  us  bold 
advertisement”;  and  altbongh  I have  never 
perceived  that  the  habitual  drinker  is  fastidious 
in  his  choice  of  native  liquors,  it  is  a national 
custom  for  the  names  of  eminent  brewers  to  be 
displayed  at  pablic-honses  upon  huge  boards, 
which  often  hang,  from  uncertain  fastenings, 
over  the  street  pavement.  But  you  may  not  build 
a projecting  window,  however  constructionally 
perfect,  nor  may  you  erect  even  a stone  balcony 
upon  a stone  snpport — such  as  those  which 
adorn  the  bouses  of  new  Paris — in  even  a broad 
new  thoroughfare  of  London. 

Some  of  theincoDsiatencies  and  blunders  which 
militate  against  metropolitan  improvement  may 
yet  be  remedied  by  strong  social  pressure.  The 
noble  and  other  owners  of  our  London  soil  are 
enlightened  enough  nob  to  depreciate  the  force 
of  public  opinion.  Their  omnipotence  may  be 
exercised  for  good  as  well  as  ill.  Although  to 
hamper  the  lease  of  land  with  clanses,*  relating 
to  the  quality  of  work  to  be  erected  upon  it, 
constitutes  a restriction  for  which  intending 
lessees  would  perhaps  demand  compensation  in 
• Clauses  of  such  a nature  are  of  course  always  intro- 
duced, but  that  they  are  neither  scrupulously  executed 
nor  seriously  enforced  upon  some  of  the  great  estates, 
need  not  be  told  to  aoy  one  nho  has  the  emalle-t  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sort  of  shops  and  bouses  which  are  even 
now  rising  in  Centrsl  London, 


reduced  ground-rent,  land  in  Central  London  is 
so  scarce  that  an  owner  may  virtually  dictate 
terras  with  those  who  desire  to  build  upon  it. 
When,  therefore,  he  knows,  from  precedent  and 
surrounding  example,  that  a new  house  will  be 
inhabited  in  separate  stories,  and  by  several 
gronps  of  people,  let  him  insist  that  it  be  con. 
structed  with  parfcy.fioora  and  a fire-resisting 
staircase.  Let  him  stipulate  for  the  spread  of 
a concrete  covering’over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
site;  for  the  employment  of  proper  materials ; 
for  a scientific  system  of  drainage ; and,  above 
all  things,  secure  the  right  to  see  that  all  is 
executed  according  to  stipulation.  In  snch 
matters,  the  real  inhabitants  of  a house  have 
no  voice ; they  take  what  they  can  find,  and  at 
a price  which  must  allow  sufficient  profit,  not 
only  to  defray  the  expenses  of  land  and  building, 
but  too  often  also  the  exigencies  of  a rackrenter, 
a nominal  householder,  two  or  perhaps  more 
leaseholders,  and  sometimes  a few  mortgagees. 
But  although  public  opinion  may  induce  great 
freeholders,  through  their  own  middlemen,  to 
enforce  good  building  upon  their  estates,  no 
outside  pressure,  no  exposure  of  fraud  and  long- 
standing abuses,  will  reform  the  law  of  leasehold. 
Only  a Royal  Commission  could  get  evidence  of 
the  evils  which  attend  it,  and  only  an  Act  of 
Parliament  remove  them. 

The  question,  therefore,  must  remain  for  the 
present,  one  of  possible  improvement,  because 
Parliament  will  not  be  in  a hurry  to  cleanse  the 
Englishman’s  “castle"  of  its  legalised  impuri- 
ties ; and,  as  yet,  it  is  more  a social  question  than 
an  artistic  one.  For  many  years  to  come  it  will 
depend  very  little  upon  the  e.virados  of  any  form 
of  arch,  the  entasis  of  a column,  or  the  “ clear- 
obscure  ” properties  of  a cornice.  It  is  not  a 
taste  for  art  that  England  lacks,  but  a real  and 
serious  desire  for  order  and  harmony  which  is 
wanting.  Perhaps  the  many  powers,  domina- 
tions. and  parliaments,  which  govern  London 
by  piecemeal,  may  yet  receive  Imperial  atten. 
tion.  Any  scheme  which  would  serve  to  control, 
in  ao  artistic  point  of  view,  the  Metropolitan 
Vestries  and  Boards,  while  it  left  them  the 
! exercise  of  their  actual  functions,  would  certainly 
I be  beneficial.  When  it  is  remembered  that  some 
! ground  landlords  compel  you  to  erect  a certain 
form  of  house,  and  that  others  impose  a parti- 
cular description  of  facade  in  accordance  with 
drawings  prepared  by  their  own  surveyors,  there 
surely  ought  to  be  some  power  to  which  an  in- 
tending  lessee  could  appeal — if  he  deemed  it 
necessary — against  the  artistic  decision  of  the 
lessor  or  ground  landlord.  Parochial  judgment 
is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  developed  for  such  a 
position;  and,  indeed,  it  is  expecting  too  much 
of  human  nature  to  suppose  that  a nobleman, 
who  owns  tbff  land  cf  an  entire  parish,  would 
hold  in  awe  a Vestry  and  a staff  of  officers,  com- 
posed of  bis  own  tenants  and  their  dependents. 
Some  central  artistic  authority  is  required,  dia- 
interested  and  powerful  enoogh  to  eay  to  specu- 
lators of  every  social  grade  : — You  shall  not  make 
day  and  night  hideous  with  gigantic  advertise- 
ments and  notice-boards;  you  shall  not  traverse 
streets,  courts,  and  gardens,  with  murderous- 
telegraphic  wires  ; you  shall  not  carry  a railway 
viaduct  between  the  Palace  of  Westminster  and 
the  Abbey ; you  shall  not  build  one  public  office 
in  an  Assyrion  style  of  architecture,  and  another 
in  absolute  imitation  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  or 
a Druidical  monument.  Such  knotty  qnestiens,. 
and  the  properanswers  to  them, should  form  the 
regular  business  of  a technical  tribunal,  to  whose 
decisions  Parliament  might  ILateii  with  respect, 
or  perhaps  interpose  its  maiiy-headed  wisdom 
only  on  extraordinary  occasions.  True,  in  the 
Act  under  which  Northumberland-avenue  has 
been  made,  there  is  already  a clause  stipulating 
that  the  designs  of  the  house-fronts  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects ; but  there  is  nothing  in  it 
to  compel  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  do  more 
than  submit  the  designs, — nothing  to  compel 
them  to  accept  any  judgment  thereon. 

Nor  is  the  artistic  improvement  of  London 
entirely  dependent  upon  improved  judgment  in 
architecture,  for  I hold  it  a satire  upon  human 
intelligence  to  plant  rich  and  beautiful  edifices 
amid  the  filth  of  London.  When,  this  sommer, 
the  sun  shone,  as  it  rarely  shines  in  England,  it 
was  ludicrons  to  see  the  cornices  of  St.  Paul  e, 
the  arches  of  Somerset  Honse,  the  grotesque 
projections  of  more  modern  buildinga,  trying  to 
cast  a shadow  ! There  is  a social  parallel  to 
such  a home  of  perpetual  dirt,  as  the  British 
capital,  nnder  artistic  manipulation.  Take  a 
sweep ; although  in  his  working  garb  be  is 
physically  unclean,  he  maybe  upright,  muscular. 
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honest,  in  fact,  manlike;  but  putbim  into  purple 
and  line  linen,  and  he  becomes  a caricatnre 
of  that  form  which  is  said  to  be  moulded  in  the 
image^  of  its  Maker.  Yet,  under  equally  un- 
propitious  circumstances,  has  London  been 
dressed  in  an  Antique  and  a Medimval  costume; 
and  as  fresh  materials  for  gables  and  windows 
are  now  being  sought  for  in  Holland,  perhaps 
the  hose  and  the  sornbbing-brnsh,  with  which 
the  Dutch  keep  their  house. fronts  clean,  may 
also  be  imported  into  this  country.  There  are, 
howeyer,  responsible  people  who  argue  that  the 
filth,  which  festers  day  by  day  upon  the  whole 
surface  of  London  and  its  buildings  — which 
floats  in  the  air,  within,  aboye,  and  around  them 
cannot  be  removed ; that  the  normal  condition 
of  a large  English  city  is  to  be  dirty ; and  that, 
if  London  were  washed  in  the  morning,  it  would 
be  dirty  again  at  night.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Erenoh  province  of  Auvergne  have  been  similarly 
hbelled;  but  if  that  plea  of  the  Vestry  and  District 
Board  be  worth  anything  at  all,  how  oomes  it 
that  the  well-to-do,  well-bred  Londoner,  who 
resides  in  London,  is  the  cleanest  and  beat- 
dressed  man  in  Europe  ? It  seems  almost  an 
insult  to  common-senae  to  urge  that  the  external 
faces  of  buildings  in  a great  city  should  be  com- 
posed  of  materials  that  will  wash.*  We  possess 
all  kinds  of  granite  more  abundant,  and  machines 
ior  polishing  it  better,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
any  other  country,  and  we  have  the  strongest 
tiles  and  majolioa-ware  in  the  world.  Yet  brick, 
which  must  irretrievably  soil,  and  stone,  which 
after  the  dirt  has  been  scraped  from  it,  must 
decay ,_  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  facing 
materials  of  even  our  national  monuments.  At 
^e  same  time,  walls  of  polished  granite  would 
be  marred,  in  their  purpose  and  effect,  unless  the 
surrounding  streets  and  houses  were  kept  in 
proper  order.  London  employs  an  army  to 
make  the  town  morally  seonro;  another  is 
required  to  keep  it  physically  clean.  Upon  the 
trank  admission  of  local  neglect  and  individual 
abuse,  more  than  upon  flights  of  archeology, 
hangs  the  immediate  improvement  of  our  streets. 
And  if  rich  people  or  prosperous  communities 
will  only  be  satisfied  with  mere  buiWmj.f— and 
refuse  everything,  except  good,  plain,  honest 
i)U\ldtng,  daring  the  few  remaining  years  of  this 
century, — it  will  then  be  possible,  in  the  begin. 

next;  for  another  generation  to  refine 
it,  with  equal  patience,  into  true  architecture. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  ART-UNION  OP 
LONDON:  AN  ART  POPULARISER. 

BY  GEORGE  GODWIN,  F.R.S  J 

The  history  of  the  Art.Uuion  of  London  is  a 
very  remarkable  one;  and  the  effeots  of  the 
operations  of  this  association  have  not  yet  been 
taken  properly  into  consideration  by  writers  on 
art.  A brief  account  of  the  more  salient  points 
of  that  history  will  not  be  thought  out  of  place 
in  this  Department,  which  has  been  established 
to  discuss  questions  of  art  bearing  upon  eduoa- 
fcional  and  industrial  development,  and  the  best 
methods  of  cultivating  taste  in  all  ranks  of  the 
-nation. 

In  1837  it  occurred  to  a few  lovers  of  art  in 
this  country  that  something  might  be  done  to 
render  a knowledge  and  appreciation  of  it  more 
general  than  was  then  the  case,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  taste ; and  it  was  thought  that  an 
Association,  founded  on  the  principle  of  the 
German  Kunstvereine,  might  be  sacccessfully 
-established,— money  being  subscribed  in  small 
amounts,  to  be  afterwards  distributed  amongst 
the  subscribers  in  larger  sums  for  the  provision 
and  purchase  of  works  of  art.  As  a curious 
matter  of  fact,  such  an  association  in  a small 
way,  under  the  title  of  Virtuosi  of  St.  Luke 
was  formed  in  London  by  Vandyck,  revived  by' 
bir  Peter  Lely,  and  continued  in  operation  inter- 
mittently  till  1743. 

When  the  Art-Union  of  London  was  organised, 
a society  with  a similar  aim  had  been  started  in 
Scotland,  bnb  the  mode  adopted  in  London 
differed  from  that  of  the  Scotch  association  and 
the  German  undertakings  in  one  important  par- 


..  Scott.  R.A.,  Slid  he  wanted 

‘‘  vitrified  bricks  withouta  glazed  surface!'’  He  was  sure 
■that  if  proper  attention  were  directed  to  the  subject  Food 
and  permanent  vitrified  bricks  coold  be  produced  at  a 
reasonable  price.  » 

people  who  are  sincerely  desirous  of  seeing  the 
introduction  ot  style  (not  a style)  into  new  buildincs  and 
.propose  to  spend  money  upon  pilasters  and  buttresses 
should  read  carefully  the  “Introduction"  (of  fortv-one 
sages)  to  the  'History  of  Modern  Architecture,"  by 
M?'  D.C.L,,  r.R.8.,  and  publish^  by 

t Read  at  the  Liverpool  Congress, 


tionlar,  iuasmuoh  that,  while  in  thoae  schemes 
the  selection  of  works  to  be  given  as  prizes  was 
made  by  the  governing  body,  it  was  determined 
to  confide  the  selection  of  prizes  to  the  prize- 
gainers  themselves,  as  being  a plan  better  calcu- 
lated  to  attract  subscribers,  and  as  likely  to 
assist  in  cultivating  the  power  of  observing  and 
appreoiatiug  the  qualities  on  which  the  compa- 
rative value  of  works  of  art  depends.  Nob  merely 
does  the  act  of  selection  thrown  upon  an  indi- 
vidual  lead  in  his  particular  case  to  inquiry  and 
comparison,  which  often  prove  a good  first  lesson, 
but  every  member  who  goes  to  an  exhibition 
feels  the  possibility  of  being  some  day  a prize- 
holder,  and  so  examines  works,  and  tries  to 
understand  why  this  or  that  may  be  better  or 
worse  than  others,  with  the  view  of  having  to 
choose  for  himself  hereafter  the  beat  picture 
obtainable. 

Going  back  to  the  organieationof  the  Society, 

a committee  of  seventeen  was  formed,  of  whom 
three  are  still  members  of  the  Council,  and  in 
the  first  year  they  raised  with  difficulty  4S9(., 
with  which  the  prizeholdera  purchased  thirteen 
works  varying  in  price  from  lOi.  to  lOOi.  The 
amount  of  Bubsoriptions  went  on  doubling  for 
several  years  until  an  income  of  about  12.000J. 
jjer  annum  was  attained ; and  at  this,  more  or 
less,  it  remained  for  some  time.  In  1875,  how. 
ever,  it  reached  18,926J.,  and  the  last  yearly 
subscription  was  no  less  than  20,932J. 

In  its  second  year,  the  Society  adopted  the 
principle  of  setting  apart  a certain  sum  for  the 
purpose  of  engraving  a picture,  so  that  each 
member  might  receive  au  impression  of  the  plate, 
and  thus  have  a direct  and  certain  return  for  bis 
outlay ; knowing  that  by  combination  a work 
could  be  produced,  of  the  market  value,  at  least, 
of  the  subscription,  and  having  a confident 
belief  that,  in  thus  bringing  a syatematio 
artistic  influence  to  bear  upon  a vast  number 
of  persons,  at  regularly  recurring  periods,  they 
were  preparing  the  way  for  the  advancement  of 
art,  even  in  its  highest  departments.  For,  if  the 
history  of  the  fine  arts  in  past  ages  teaches 
plainly  any  one  lesson,  it  surely  is  that  those 
arts  only  will  flourish  truly  and  permanently 
where  they  are  of  home-growth,  and  have  set 
themselves  to  illustrate  the  characteristic 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  nation,  thereby 
ceasing  to  minister  merely  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
favoured  few,  and  becoming  rather  the  perennial 
and  _ increasing  sources  of  enjoyment  to  the 
public  at  large.  A comparatively  small  sum 
only  could  be  spared  on  the  first  occasion  for  the 
engraving,  and  the  committee  commissioned 
Mr.  William  Giller  to  engrave  a plate  from  the 
picture,  “A  Camaldoleae  Monk,”  painted  by 
Mr.  Simson,  which  had  been  selected  as  a 
prize  in_  the  preceding  distribution.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  that  issue  of  annual  plates 
which  has  been  continued  ever  since,  and  which 
may  be  truly  termed  remarkable,  including  re- 
productions  by  the  first  British  engravers,  such 
as  Doo,  Stocks,  Sharpe,  Finden,  Heath,  Willmore, 
Joubert,  Jeens,  and  others,  of  the  works  of  the 
first  British  painters,  notably  Mnlready,  Webster, 
Turner,  Maclise,  Landseer,  Oallcott,  Frith,  Cooke’ 
Stanfield,  Armitage,  Goodall,  and  others,  the 
whole  culminating  in  the  two  large  plates  by 
Stocks  and  Sharpe  respectively  of  Maclise’s 
magnificent  wall  • paintings  in  Westminster 
Palace,  of  “ Wellington  and  Blucher  meeting 
after  Waterloo  ” and  the  “ Death  of  Nelson.” 

These  remarkable  works  each  occupied  five 
years  in  engraving,— and  of  each  about  20,000 
impressions  have  been  distributed, — at  a cost, 
including  copyright,  paper,  and  printing,  of 
7,800Z.  and  7,200J.  respectively.  Produced  com. 
mercially,  two  guineas  at  least  must  have  been 
charged  for  each  print,  bub  nnder  the  arrange- 
ments  of  the  Art-Union  each  sabscriber  of  a 
guinea  received  an  impression,  and  a large  sum 
in  the  aggregate  still  remained  to  be  distributed 
in  the  shape  of  prizes.  It  is  to  be  noted  in 
reference  to  these  and  other  plates  lately  pro- 
dnced  for  the  Society,  that  in  every  case  the 
last  impression  taken  from  the  plate  is,  in  all 
respects,  equal  to  the  first  printed.  This  result 
could  nob  have  been  attained  but  for  Mr. 
Joubert’s  valuable  discovery  of  the  process  of 
steel-faoing,  by  which  the  copper-plate  is  coated 
with  an  infinitesimally  thin  layer  of  steel,  which 
thoronghly  protects  from  wear  the  surface  of  the 
copper,  and  is  renewed  from  time  to  time  before 
any  perceptible  decline  occurs  in  the  quality  of 
the  impreasiona. 

Besides  plates  engraved  in  pure  line  (of  which 
branch  of  art,  it  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  the 
Art- Union  is  now  the  sole  support,  publishers 
all  adopting  the  more  rapid,  but  inferior,  styles 


of  mezzotint  or  the  dotted  style,  tecbnioally 
termed  chalk  engraving),  the  Society  has  pro- 
duced some  fine  examples  of  ohromolithoerapbv, 
such  as  '•  Choosing  the  Wedding-Gown,”  after 
Mulready,  and  “Bellagio,”  and  “Wild  Roses,” 
alter  Birkeb  Foster,  besides  volumes  of  the  highest 
class  of  wood.engraving,  by  Jackson,  the  Dal- 
ziels,  Lmton,  and  others. 

In  the  year  1841  the  committee  determined  to 
endeavonr  toturn  the  attention  of  British  artists 
to  the  produouon  of  compositions  in  pure  out- 
line, after  the  manner  of  Riepeuhausen,  and 
some  later  Germans,  of  which  manner  Flaxman 
was,  up  to  that  time,  the  sole  represeutative  in 
England,  their  objeot  being  to  show  the  import- 
anoe  of  that  parity  and  correctness  of  drawing 
and  severe  beauty  of  form,  which,  apart  from 
colour,  and  all  the  effeots  of  light  and  shade, 
exist  m the  compositions  on  the  fictile  vases  of 
the  ancients,  and  in  the  outlines  of  the  artists 
above-named. 

As  the  result  of  an  offer  of  a premium  of  602. 
for  a aeries  of  designs  in  furtherance  of  the 
object  proposed,  thirty  sets  of  drawings,  of 
various  degrees  of  merit,  were  received,  and  the 
premium  was  adjudged  to  one  illustrative  of 
Banyan’s  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  which  was  found 
to  be  by  Mr.  H.  0.  Selous.  The  engraving  of 
these  outlines  was  very  satisactorily  executed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Moses,  and  copies  were  distributed 
to  all  the  subscribers  of  the  year  184r4.  Four 
other  sets  of  engravings,  in  a similar  style,  have 
since  been  produced  by  the  Art-Union.  Amongst 
those  who  have  received  premiums  for  such  works 
may  be  named  Mr.  F.  R.  PiokersgiH,  Mr.  John 
Tenniel.  and  Sir  Noel  Paton.  Of  large  and  small 
prints,  or  sets  of  prints,  of  various  kinds,  the 
Society  has  distributed  upwards  of  500,000. 
Through  the  agencies,  which  have  been  esta- 
blished in  all  parts  of  the  world  wherever 
English-speaking  people  are  to  be  found,  from 
Jutland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Japan,  there  are  to  be  seen,  as 
oheriahed  ornaments  on  the  walls,  the  produc- 
tions  of  the  Art-Union,  furnishing  oonstanb 
sources  of  enjoyment,  telling  some  story  of 
England’s  valour  or  loyalty,  or  clothing  in  last, 
ing  and  impressive  forms  the  poetical  imagery  of 
some  English  author;  or,  what  is  perhaps  most  of 
all  appreciated  in  those  distant  lands,  shadowing 
forth  some  scene  of  English  rustic  life,  thus 
always  and  everywhere  keeping  up  that  memorv 
and  love  of  home  which  prevail  uowhere  more 
ardently  than  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen 
scattered  over  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  annual  prints,  the  Art  Union  has 
distributed,  as  prizes,  between  6,000  and  7,000 
works  in  oil  or  water  colour,  a large  number  of 
which  has  been  sent  to  Australia  and  other 
colonies.  There  are  artists  now  high  in  the 
ranks  who  willingly  admit  the  important  assist, 
aiice  afforded  them  early  in  their  career  by  the 
porohase  of  their  works  by  members  of  the 
Society.  In  respect  of  sculpture,  premiums 
have  been  offered  at  varions  times  for  important 
works,  and  which  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Calder 
Marshall,  R.A.,  Mr.  Birch,  and  others.  An  en- 
deavour has  been  made,  too,  and  with  some 
success,  to  encourage  the  art  of  cameo-cutting. 

Up  to  the  year  1841  it  was  a most  rare  thing 
to  see  in  this  country  statuettes  in  bronze,  such 
being  found  only  in  the  collections  of  wealthy 
connoissenre,  and  comprising  real,  or  supposed, 
antique  examples,  and  copies  of  fine  works  pro- 
duced in  France  or  Germany.  Of  Eoglisb 
specimens  of  this  work  it  is  believed  that  none 
existed.  The  Art-Union  determined  to  endeavour 
to  bring  about  the  production  of  artistic 
statuettes  in  bronze,  but  so  little  was  known  of 
the  art  of  bronze-casting  in  general,  that  Mr. 
Edward  Wyon,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  reduc- 
tion and  casting  of  the  Society’s  first  work, 
the  well-known  “Michael  and  Satan”  of  Flax- 
mao,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  men 
able  to  underbake  the  task.  However,  by  dint 
of  perseverance,  a very  satisfactory  copy  in 
bronze  of  the  above  group  was  produced,  and 
this  was  the  inaugnration  of  a series  of  twenty 
bronzes,  from  works  by  Foley,  Westmacotb, 
Chantrey,  Thorneycroft,  Stephens,  Armstead, 
and  others,  to  which  the  Art-Union  may  point 
with  satisfaction,  as  nob  yielding  in  excellence 
to  the  works  produced  by  any  foreign  foundry. 

In  ceramic  ware,  again,  at  the  period  above 
alluded  to,  very  rare  examples  were  to  be  found 
ill  England,  generally  consisting  of  a few  speci- 
mens of  old  Chelsea  or  Wedgwood  ware  or  works 
in  biscuit  of  foreign  origin. 

In  the  year  1845  the  Art-Union  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Garrett 
with  a view  to  the  production  of  statuettes  in 
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poroelaiHj  and,  as  the  resnlfc  of  a conTersation 
between  the  writer  and  the  late  Mr.  Gibeon,  a 
redaction  of  that  eminent  scolptor's  beautiful 
statuette  of  “Naroisans”  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  above  firm,  and,  after  many 
failures,  due  to  want  of  experience  in  that 
particular  branch  of  manufacture,  a very  satis- 
factory result  was  obtained,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  that  series  of  fourteen  statuettes 
and  busts  which  are  among  the  most  popular 
of  the  Society’s  productions.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned incidentally  that  of  the  reduction  in  parian 
of  the  beautiful  antique  bust  of  “Cljtie,”  more 
than  2,500  copies  have  been  distributed.  The 
Ait-Union  of  London  may  thus  claim  the  largest 
share  of  the  credit  of  fostering  a branch  of  in- 
dustry to  which  thousands  of  households  are  now 
indebted  for  reproductions  of  beautiful  works. 

So,  too,  in  respect  of  the  art  of  medal  die 


taking  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  art, 
and  by  none  more  strongly  than  by  the  council 
of  the  Art-Union,  that  in  the  Act  above  named 
the  conditions  on  which  such  associations  might 
be  permitted  to  be  formed  were  too  lax,  and 
that  sufficient  posver  was  not  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  in  some  department  of  the 
State,  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  proceedings 
which  were  known  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  assumed  title  of  art-unions.  Lord  Robert 
Montague  procured  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  to  investi- 
gate  the  matter.  Ten  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  a report  was  laid  before  the  House,  recom- 
mending that  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment  of  the  Art-Union  Laws  should  be  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Conncil,  and  proposing  a code 
of  regulations,  which  were  in  nearly  all  respects 
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engraving.anart  but  little  cultivated  in  England, ; identical  with  the  regulations  of  the  Art- Union 
the  action  of  the  Art-Union  in  producing  the  ’ of  London.  Unfortunately,  m ^nsequence  of 
medallio  series  of  British  artists  is  similarly  the  pressure  of  business  in  the  House  ot  bom- 
noticeable.  The  Art-Union,  with  a view  to  mons,  the  matter  went  no  further  than  the  pre- 
encouraging  the  practice  of  this  art,  proposed  to  sentation  of  the  report,  and  an  Act  based  on  its 

produce  a pair  of  dies  for  one  medal,  each ' recommendations  is  still  a desideratum. 

year,  having  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  some  ; In  the  year  1818  the  Privy  Council  sought  to 
distinf'uished  painter,  scnlptor,  or  architect,  and  interfere  with  the  constitution  of  the  Society  in 
on  the  reverse  a subject  from  one  of  his  works,  three  several  particulars,  viz  , that  the  works  ot 
The  first  medal  thus  produced  was  one  of  art  to  be  given  as  prizes  should  be  selected  by  a 
Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  having,  on  the  reverse,  committee  instead  of  the  pnzebolders  them- 
his  fine  sitting  figure  of  Watt,  the  engineer.  The  selves;  that  the  annual  issue  of  a print  from 
execotion  of  this  medal,  thus  commemorating,  some  picture  by  an  English  artist  should  bo  dis- 
at  once,  two  of  England’s  most  gifted  men,  was  continued  ; and  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  amounts 
intrusted  to  the  late  William  Wyon,  R.  A.,  and  it  subscribed  each  year  should  be  reserved  for  the 
was  the  first  of  twenty-six  medals,  to  this  time  purchase  of  works,  not  for  distribution,  but  tor 
completed,  which,  ns  a whole,  form  one  of  the  public  exhibition.  . . , i - i.  -j  j 

most  interesting  records  ever  produced,  of  men  A consideration  of  the  principles  which  gnided 
most  distinguished  in  the  field  of  art  in  England,  the  founders  of  the  Art-Union  m laying  down 
During  the  period  of  its  forty  years’ existence,  the  rules  for  its  conduct,  os  described  ^he 
the  Art-Union  has  had  some  difficulties  to  j opening  of  this  paper,  will  make  it  evident  that 
encounter  ; and  two  of  the  most  serious  of  these  ■ the  council  could  not  fail  in  offering  a strenuous 
arose  from  the  action  of  the  Government.  In  ! opposition  to  the  proposed  alterations  j ^'^g 
the  year  1841,  when  everything  was  prepared  for  ' convinced  that  a measure  which  would  h^e  the 
bolding  the  usual  meeting  for  the  distribution  of  effect  of  depriving  the  members  of  the  certainty 
prizes,  the  committee  were  startled  by  the  I of  receiving  in  return  for  the  subscription,  a 


receipt  of  a letter  from  the  Treasury,  to  the 
effect  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Art-Union 
were  illegal,  and  that  the  continuance  of  the 
same  would  render  all  parties  concerned  liable 
to  prosecution.  The  committee  thereon  sns- 
pended  all  proceedings ; and,  although  they  had 
the  opinion  of  leading  counsel,  that  their  opera- 
tions were  not  in  any  way  in  contravention  of 
the  Act  against  lotteries,  they  thought  it  better 
not  to  contest  the  point. 

A memorial  was  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
setting  forth  the  amount  of  benefit  already  con- 
ferred on  the  artists  of  the  country  by  the  Art- 
Union,  and  the  great  loss  and  disappointment 
which  would  arise  from  stopping  the  distribution 
of  the  large  amount  then  actually  in  band. 
The  committee,  were,  however,  unable  to  obtain 
any  guarantee  p-rmitting  them  to  make  the 
distribution.  At  this  conjuncture,  through  the 
introduction  of  the  late  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society, 
the  committee  had  a conference  with  the  late 
Lord  Monteagle,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 
difficulties  of  their  position.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  a temporary  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
to  enable  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  take 
place,  and  this  was  carried  out. 

In  the  meantime,  a large  meeting  of  artists 
was  held,  numerous  petitions  were  presented  to 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  and,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Wyse,  a committee  of  the  House  was 
appointed  “ to  consider  the  whole  question  of 
Art-Unions,  and  what  are  the  most  expedient 
and  practicable  means  to  place  them  on  a safe 
and  permanent  basis,  and  to  render  them  moat 
subaervienb  to  the  improvement  and  diffusion  of 
art  throogh  the  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.” The  report  of  the  committee  was  a 
complete  investigation  of  all  the  points  which 
could  be  urged  for  and  against  Art-Unions,  some 
of  the  leading  painters,  engravers,  and  print- 
sellers  of  the  day  having  been  examined,  and 
the  conclusions  were  thorough  and  unanswerable 
in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London. 

A Bill,  founded  on  the  report  of  the  com. 
mittee,  legalising  art  - unions,  under  certain 
conditions,  was  carried  through  Parliament, 
and  on  August  13cb,  1846,  received  the  Royal 
assent.  On  December  Ist  of  the  same  year  the 
Art-Union  of  London  was  incorporated  by  Royal 
charter.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  charter 
and  of  the  bye-laws  which,  in  accordance  with 
its  terms,  the  conncil  drew  up,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  have  ever  since  been  conducted. 


work  of  at  least  adequate  value,  and,  in  the 
event  of  gaining  a prize,  would  take  from  them 
the  valued  privilege  of  choosing  a work  of  art 
for  themselves,  would,  without  any  doubt,  im- 
peril the  very  existence  of  the  Association.  The 
proposal  to  mulct  the  annual  receipts  in  a tenth 
part  of  their  amount  would  be  certainly  un- 
popular, and  would  considerably  trench  on  the 
sum  disposable  for  a specific  purpose,  without 
bringing  any  compensating  advantuge. 

A long  correspondence  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  ensued ; a deputation  waited  on  Mr. 
Labouchere,  the  president;  a unanimous  vote 
was  passed  at  the  annual  meetiug,  requesting 
the  Conncil  “to  persevere  in  their  opposition 
to  the  proposal  of  Government”  ; a meeting  of 
artists  was  called,  and  a memorial  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  drawn  up  and  presented,  deprecating  the 
proposed  interference;  and  after  more  correspond- 
ence and  further  interviews,  the  Board  of  Trade 
foreboroto  urge  their  views  “ against  the  etrongly 
expressed  sentiments  of  the  Council.”  Great  as 
were  the  trouble  and  annoyance  arising  from 
these  proceedings,  they  were  not  wholly  without 
advantage,  since  they  served  to  elicit  from 
various  quarters  expressions  of  goodwill  and  ap- 
preciation very  acceptable  to  those  who  had  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  the  Association. 

The  Art-Union  has  always  been  happy  in  the 
choice  of  its  president.  On  its  incorporation 
the  office  was  accepted  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  H.R.  Highness,  who  always 
showed  a warm  interest  in  its  proceedings, 
generally  took  the  chair  at  the  annual  meeting, 
and  was  on  one  occasion  a prizebolder. 

The  late  Lord  Monteagle,  to  whom  the  Society 
was  indebted  for  most  valuable  aid  at  a critical 
moment,  was  then  elected,  and  at  his  decease, 
Lord  Houghton,  who  had  been,  as  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes,  a member  of  the  Council,  was  elected 
president,  and  so  continues. 

Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the 
Art-Union.  It  has  had  its  varied  fortunes,  but 
has  steadily  pursued  its  path  of  duty  under  cir- 
cumstances at  times  very  critical  and  difficult  to 
meet.  Its  present  position  proves  that  it  has 
triumphed  over  all. 

To  sum  up  io  a few  words,  it  has  collected  and 
distributed,  with  a view  to  the  advancement  ot 
art  and  the  spread  of  its  enjoyments,  half  a 
million  of  money,  not  one  sixpenoe  of  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  so  applied  : it  has 
scattered  fine  works  far  and  wide,  and  banded 
together  English  men  and  women  throughout 
the  world  with  one  common  object,  and  that  a 
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In  the  year  1866  it  was  felt  by  many  persons  ‘ good  one.  I hope  you  will  consider  me  entiliea 


to  say  that  much  has  been  accomplished  towarda 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  proposed  in  the 
original  programme  of  the  Society, — the  promo- 
tion of  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  fine  arts, 
the  general  advancement  of  art  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  encouragement  of  its  professors 
by  creating  an  increased  demand  for  their 
works  and  au  improved  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  

WOOD  WORKING  AND  STONE  DRESSING 
MACHINES. 

A TEW  years  ago  we  went  over  Messrs.  A- 
Ransotne  & Co.’s  factory  (the  Stanley  Works,  in 
the  King’s-road,  Chelsea),  and  described  what 
we  saw,  prophesying  that  the  use  of  wood-work- 
ing machines  would  extend,  and  that  these  works 
would  grow.  All  this  has  come;  and  we  went 
again  the  other  day  to 

Stanley  irork?.— The  factory,  which  was  re- 
built on  a greatly  extended  scale  in  1873-1-,  is 
now  capable  of  accommodating  from  300  to  400 
workmen,  and  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manu- 
facture ot  wood-working  machinery  of  the 
highest  class.  'The  workshops,  which  are  very 
light  and  lofty,  are  fitted  with  the  most  modern 
engineers’  tools,  and  with  every  appliance  for 
economising  labour.  A special  feature  in  most 
of  the  machines  made  by  Messrs.  A.  Ransome  & 
Co.  is  that  they  are  constructed  to  work  at  much 
greater  speed  than  others  of  their  respective 
kinds  in  the  market,  the  result  being  that  they 
not  only  do  more  work,  but  the  increased  velocity 
of  the  cutting-tools  causes  them  to  produce 
a finer  surface  than  can  be  obtained  with 
machines  in  which  the  cutters  are  driven  at  the 
ordinary  speeds.  To  adapt  the  machines  to 
work  at  suob  high  speeds  without  undue  wear  it 
has  been  found  necessary,  in  many  instances,  to 
make  the  cutter  spindles  of  the  best  quality  of 
steel  instead  of  wrought  iron,  and  to  employ 
phosphor  bronze,  instead  of  gun-metal  bearings, 
which  naturally  increases  the  coat  of  manufac- 
ture ; but  the  slight  extra  outlay  in  first  cost  which 
this  entails  is  more  than  covered  by  the  extra 
earnings  of  the  machine  in  the  first  few  months’ 
working. 

The  success  of  this  system  was  strikingly 
shown  at  the  Vienna  International  Exhibition  in 
1873  (the  last  occasion  on  which  all  the  principal 
makers  of  wood-working  machinery  exhibited  in 
competition),  when  Messrs.  Ransome  & Co.  were 
awarded  two  first-class  Medals  for  Progress,  and 
Mr.  Ransome,  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  re. 
oeived  the  Decoration  of  the  Order  of  Franz 
Josef,  while  the  highest  honour  awarded  to  any 
of  their  English  competitors  was  a single  Medal 
for  Merit.  As  a further  instance  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  introduction  of  these 
high-speed  machines,  we  are  told  that  the 
business  of  this  firm  has  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  four  years,  and  notwithstanding 
the  general  dopresaiun  of  trade  which  now  pre- 
vails, they  are  employing  nearly  twice  as  many 
workmen  as  in  the  busy  period  of  1871-72, 

The  moat  interesting  department  at  these 
works  (to  builders)  is  the  trial  shop,  or  show- 
room for  machinery  in  motion,  a building  about 
100  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide,  which  serves  tbo 
double  purpose  of  a testing-room,  in  which  all 
newly-invented  machines  are  worked  and  per- 
fected before  being  sent  out,  and  a kind  of  per- 
manent exhibition  of  joiners’  machines,  where  the 
most  novel  labour-saving  tools  of  this  description 
may  always  be  seen  in  operation.  lutanding  pur. 
chasers  are  thus  enabled  bo  judge  of  the  practical 
value  of  the  various  machines  by  seeing  them 
actually  at  work.  As  au  illustration  of  the  value 
of  this  practical  test  we  may  mention  that  there 
are  at  present  in  the  market  about  a dozen 
different  machines  of  the  class  known  as  general 
or  universal  joiners,  all  of  which  are  advertised 
by  their  various  makers  as  capable  of  doing 
almost  every  operation  connected  with  joinere 
work,  but  as  the  prices  of  these  machines  range 
from  17h  up  to  250h,  it  is  clear  that  they  must 
differ  widely  both  in  construction  as  well  as  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  which  they  are 
capable  of  turning  out,  and  therefore  the  only 
way  to  form  a correct  judgment  of  their  com- 
parative values  is  to  see  them  in  operation. 

Besides  a number  of  represeotative  roachmes 
of  the  more  familiar  kind,  such  as  circular  and 
band  saws,  planing  and  moulding  machines,  saw- 
sharpening  machines,  &c.,  which  are  at  present 
to  be  seen  at  work  at  the  show-room,  we  noticed 
some  of  a 'more  novel  description,  and  as  they 
possess  certain  features  which  have  not  hitherto 
appeared  in  any  corresponding  machines,  we  will 
' briefly  describe  them. 
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A patent  single  deal  frame,  capable  of  Bawiog 
battens,  deals,  planks,  or  flitches,  up  to  12  in. 
■wide  and  4 in.  thick,  was  doing  excellent  work 
when  cutting  a plank  of  11  in.  by  3 in.  into  seven 
boards,  with  a feed  of  3 ft.  a minute  ; and  we 
afterwards  saw  the  eame  machine  working  with 
three  saws,  with  a feed  of  4 ft.  a minute.  One 
of  the  improvements  in  this  macbioo  consists  in 
the  working  parts  being  very  light,  the  crank- 
shaft  and  swing  frame  being  of  steel,  which 
enables  it  to  be  driven  at  320  strokes  a minute, 
without  any  perceptible  vibration.  It  requires 
very  little  excavation  or  foundation,  as  it  stands 
on  a bed-plate  which  is  fixed  on  a level  with  the 
floor;  the  only  foundation  being  two  blocks  of 
concrete,  with  a space  between  them  for  sawdust. 

Another  important  feature  in  this  frame  con- 
sists in  the  introduction  of  two  feed  rollers,  to 
aot  one  on  each  side  of  the  deal,  and  as 
they  are  both  driven,  very  strong  feeding-power 
is  obtained,  and  although  the  rollers  are  perfectly 
smooth,  they  feed  the  deal  through  without  the 
slighest  slip,  even  when  the  frame  is  working 
with  its  full  complement  of  twelve  saws.  The 
frame  is  said  to  be  capable  of  sawing  150  12-fc. 
deals,  with  an  average  of  three  cuts  in  each,  in 
ten  hours,  which  is  a better  result  than  is 
obtained  by  most  double  deal  frames  to  be  met 
with  in  ordinary  saw-mills. 

We  next  inspected  a llansome’s  " Patent  Com- 
plete  Joiner,"  and  saw  it  perform  the  various 


single  or  double  tenons,  with  or  without  scribed 
sbonlders,  with  great  precision.  Although  a 
small  machine,  it  is  of  ample  strength,  as  was 
proved  by  its  cutting  for  us  a large  tenon 
in  oak. 

A trying-up  machine,  with  sundry  improve- 
ments, “trued  up"  in  a very  short  time  some 
rough  pieces  of  deal  on  all  four  sides,  with  such 
accuracy  that  when  any  two  sides  of  the  two 
pieces  were  laid  together  they  formed  a per- 
fectly  true  joint,  through  which  no  daylight 
could  be  seen.  The  machine  has  two  rates  of 
feed,— one  for  soft  wood  equal  to  25  ft.  a minute 
and  the  other  for  hard  wood  of  15  ft.  a minuto. 

This  machine  is  capable  of  trueing  up  the 
whole  of  the  stufif  for  fifty  doors  in  nine  hours, 


_At  these  works  we  witnessed  an  interesting 
trial  of  the  Pulsometer  pump, — a great  novelty, 
and  the  newest  pumping  apparatus  in  which  the 
direct  action  of  the  steam  upon  the  liquid  is 
used  for  its  elevation.  It  is  of  an  extremely 
simple  and  distinctive  type,  the  salient  features 
being  the  absence  of  any  engine,  and  even  of 
plungers  and  stuffing-boxes,  the  moving  and 
wearing  parts  of  the  apparatus  being  only  four 
or  five  in  number,  and  these  of  the  simplest 
character,  thus  reducing  the  chances  of  dis- 
arrangement  to  a minimum.  The  automatio 
aotion  of  the  steam  ball  which  controls  the 
action  of  the  pulsometer  is  a problem  which 
demands  a thorough  and  searching  investigation 

, the  theory  of  its  aotion  can  be  definitelv 

t and  of>iplBi„ed,  Man,  opinions  have  been  heearded 

>■;  any  , as  to  the  principles  which  go.ernits  motion,  but 


joiners’shop  in  treeing  up,  framing,  and  reduoinj^ 
It  to  the  reqnired  dimensions  with  the  hand” 
plane,  the  vast  economy  this  machine  effects 
will  readily  be  seen. 

A large-sized  panel-board  planing-macbine 
surfaced  and  thicknessed  panels  of  pine,  yellow 
deal,  spruce  wainscot,  and  mahogany  of  the  full 
width  (20  in.)  which  the  machine  will  take  in. 
These  panels  were  fed  through  the  machine  at 
the  rata  of  12  ft.  a minute,  and  the  cutters,  which 
are  driven  at  a very  high  speed,  gave  them  all 
a perfectly  planed  and  smooth  surface. 
A"ShQte’8  Patent  Mitreing.maobine," screwed 


‘o  a bench,  wes  e.hiMted  ; mochinTrs 

ospable.  The  fact  that  the  oporatmnsof  sawing  ' already  so  well  knownas  to  need  no  description 
and  planing  or  moulding  can  be  carried  on  It  may,  however,  be  iiiterestinr.  to  our  reaE  to 

entirely  distinct  from  cue  another,  le  a good  know  that  this  little  tool  was  invented  by  a 

SElrod*”"  “nl  tn’  '“"‘“S  “‘i:  working  joiner  some  four  or  dve  years  ago,  and  its 

planing  are  done  with  the  same  spindle,  a great  value  has  now  become  so  recognised  in  the 
loss  of  time  must  necessarily  result  from  both  I trade  that  Messrs.  Ransome  & Co  put  in  hand 
men  being  obliged  to  stop  whenever  either  of  as  many  as  200  of  them  at  a time 
them  requires  to  adjust  or  change  a cutter.  One  A fret-saw,  of  new  design,  and  a imall  machine 
of  the  great  points  of  Biiperiontym  this  machine 'which  is  capable  of  making  almost  every  part 
over  others  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen  of  a carriage  or  wagon  wheel,  were  also'^oi- 
consists  in  tho  planing  and  moulding  arrange- 
ment  being  provided  with  four  revolving  cotter 
blocks,  BO  that  all  sides  of  a moulding  are  worked 
at  one  operation.  We  watched  the  machine 
turning  out  excellent  match  boarding,  planed  on 
both  sides,  and  grooved  and  tongned  on  the 
edges,  at  the  rate  of  12  ft.  a minute,  whereas 
with  other  machines  of  the  General  Joiner  type, 
which  are  fitted  with  only  one  planing  cutter,  the 
same  result  could  only  have  been  obtained  by 
passing  the  wood  four  times  through  the  machine. 

The  tenoning  arrangement  attached  to  this 
joiner  is  very  complete,  as  with  it  several  pieces 
can  be  tenoned  simultaneously,  and  double  tenons 
can  be  formed  and  the  shoulders  scribed  at  one 
operation  if  desired.  By  a simple  adjustment, 
almost  instantaneously  effected,  the  cutters  are 
made  to  form  tenons  on  the  skew,  or  with 
ehoulders  of  unequal  length.  The  arrangement 


hibited  in  action. 

Brunton’s  “Patent  Grindstone  Dresser,”  a novel 
and  efficient  arrangement,  was  shown  at  work, 
truemg  up  a very  hard  Yorkshire  gritstone. 

It  coQsiati  of  a steel  disc  berelled  to  a cattinc  edee  on 
one  side,  and  »eyed  to  a pin  whick  reTohes  freely  in  a 
socket  attached  t.i  a cast-iron  plate.  Ti.is  plate  is  made 
turning  i hand-wheel 
attached  to  a screw,  and  thus  the  cutting-tool  is  caused  to 
traverse  across  theface  of  the  stone.  The  cutting-disc  is 
u u if*.***^/*®^®  to  the  stone,  and  being  pressed  against 
It,  IS  caused  to  revolve  with  a speed  on  che  cutting-edge 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  circumference  of  the  stone- 
Ihe  cutting-edge  of  the  disc  thus  roiling  on  the  stone  cots 
It  with  incredible  ease,  and  as  it  will  take  a cut  of  half 
inch  thick,  and  will  traverse  quite  across  an  8-iu  stone 
two  minutes,  the  great  saving  which  it  effects  will  be 
readily  understood.  The  wear  on  the  cntter-disc  is  hardly 
perceptible,  ana  it  rarely  requires  sharpening. 

_ The  whole  of  the  masbinery  in  the  trial  shop 
18  driven  by  one  of  Messrs.  Ransome’s  new 
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forcptoieg  circular  mopidiegs  which  isT»7rM  Eto  “ch  ooTsi“s‘ 
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on  at  the  sawing  side  of  the  machine  is  also 
very  good,  the  work  being  quickly  performed 
and  the  surface  produced  being  very  smooth. 
The  machine  works  equally  readily  every  descrip. 
tion  of  wood,  the  work  in  every  case  being 
finished  ready  to  put  together. 

The  machine  at  present  in  the  trial  shop  will 
saw  up  to  9 in.  deep,  and  plane  anything  up  to 
9 in.  by  3 in.;  but  the  firm  are  making  a larger 
size,  which  will  saw  anything  up  to  11  in.  deep, 
and  plane  up  to  11  in.  wide. 

The  “lliohards’s  Patent  Mortising-maobine," 
which  we  next  inspected,  works  with  marvellous 
rapidity,  and  forms  four  perfect  joiners’  mortises 
in  a minute.  The  chisel,  which  makes  600 
strokes  a minute,  is  so  constructed  as  to  draw 
the  chips  as  they  are  made,  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  for  driving  them  out  after  they 
leave  the  mortising-machioe,  an  operation  which, 
with  ordinary  machines,  often  takes  as  long  as 
entting  the  mortise.  To  show  the  perfect  action 
of  this  machine,  two  J-in.  mortises  were  cut 
through  a piece  of  4-in.  yellow  deal  while  we 
looked  on,  with  a partition  left  between  them  of 
barely  in.  thick,  this  frail  division  being  left 
quite  unbroken  and  of  a perfectly  uniform  thick- 
ness  throughout.  By  a simple  arrangement  the 
■chisel  is  instantaneously  reversed,  and  the 
machine  is  so  constructed  that  although  driven 
at  the  extraordinarily  high  speed  above  men- 
tioned,  it  works  without  any  apparent  vibration. 
A boring  apparatus  is  attached  at  the  side  in 
such  a position  that  the  auger  is  exactly  in  line 
with  the  mortising  chisel ; but  this  is  only  required 
for  hard  wood,  at  starting,  or  for  mortises  of 
over  in.  wide. 

A new  tenoning-machine,  specially  constructed 
to  work  with  the  mortising  - machine  last 
described,  is  fixed  alongside  it,  and  produces 


in  the  application  of 

an  improved  governor,  which  directly  controls 
the  action^  of  the  expauaiou-slide,  and  by  this 
means  maintains  the  engine  at  a very  regular 
speed,  no  matter  how  much  its  load  may  vary. 
The  cylinder  is  steam-jacketed,  and  the  outer 
casing  IB  covered  with  felt,  and  lagged  with 
strips  of  mahogany,  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat. 
AH  the  bearing  parts  of  this  engine  are  very 
large,  and  the  diagrams  which  have  been  taken 
of  It  show  that  it  is  exceedingly  economical  with 
fue  . We  were  also  shown  several  samples  of 
casks  of  different  kinds  and  sizes,  which  had 
been  made  by  three  sets  of  special  machinery 
for  this  purpose,  which  the  firm  have  lately  been 
vrorking  in  their  trial  shop,  and  which  not  only 
effect  a great  economy  over  hand-labour  bub 
produce  a very  superior  article  to  any  hand- 
made casks  of  their  respective  kinds.  After 
witnessiug  the  trials  of  the  machines  above 
noticed,  we  visited 

i'o'i<-ndry,  which  is  situated  on 
the  Thames,  about  five  minutes’  walk  from  the 
Stanley  Works.  These  premises,  which  were 
erected  about  ten  years  since  by  Messrs.  Robin- 
son&Cottam,  comprise,  besides  very  fine  iron 
and  brass  foundries,  engineers',  smiths’,  and 
pattern-makers’  shops,  and,  including  a wharf 
on  the  east  of  the  foundry,  occupy  over  three 
acres  of  ground.  Messrs.  Ransome  & Co.  pur- 
chased these  works  about  a year  since,  and  by 
their  acquisition  they  are  now  enabled  to  manu- 
facture  every  part  of  their  machines  from  the 
raw  material,  and  thus  make  sure  that  none  but 
the  best  material  is  used  in  their  construction. 


that  Messrs.  Ransome, 
topushtho  Bale  of  Shute’a 


none  have  been  accepted  as  conclusive.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  theory,  the  practical  work, 
ing  of  the  pulsometer,  its  simplicity,  durability, 
and  reliability,  will  commend  it  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  those  who  want  a steam  pump  which 
can  be  slung  anywhere  on  a chain  or  rope  wiili- 
out  levelling  or  foundation,  which  wants  nothing 
but  a steam  pipe  besides  the  ordinary  suction 
and  delivery  pipes.  It  will  pump  sandy  or 
gritty  water  without  damage  to  its  working  parts, 
and  may  be  left  at  work  for  days  at  a time 
without  attention,  to  take  care  of  itself.  The 
pulsometer,  originally  an  American  invention, 
has  recently  undergone  many  improvements  at 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  Messrs. 
Hodgkin,  Neuhaus,  & Co.,  principally  in  the 
direction  of  a reduction  in  the  consumption  of 
steam  accomplished  by  the  entire  isolation  of 
the  two  steam  chambers  and  water-chamber, 
and  in  the  renewabiiity  of  the  few  wearing 
parts,  which  can  now  at  a small  cost  be  rapidly 
replaced. 

Stone-dfeMinj  Machine. 

We  also  inspected  at  the  Battersea  Foundry  a 
novel  atone  - dressing  machine,  designed  and 
patented  by  Mr.  John  Dickenson  Brunton,  C.E., 
and  as  the  results  arrived  at  were  very  striking, 
the  following  description  of  the  trials  we  witnessed 
will  interest  our  readers:— A slab  of  Pennant 
atone,  from  Monnioutbshire,  close-grained,  and 
so  Lard  that  every  stroke  of  a mason’s  chisel 
elicits  a flame,  was  fixed  on  a travelling  bed. 
Above  this  stone  is  a vertical  spindle,  having, 
at  its  lower  extremity,  a circular  iron  box,  like 
a cheese.  Below  this  box  are  circular  cutters,  not 
visible,  however,  when  working,  or  hardly  visible, 
by  reason  of  the  rapid  rotation  imparted  to  the 
spindle,  box,  and  cutters  alike. 

As  the  stone  travels  onwards,  an  evenly- 
dressed  surface  appears  of  8 in.  broad,  produced 
by  the  re?olving  cutters.  The  depth  of  the  cut 
or  chip  taken  off  varies  from  ^ in.  to  J in.,  for 
the  original  surface  of  the  stone  is  rough,  as  it 
came  from  the  quarry.  The  stone  is  of  con- 
siderable  size,  but  four  journeys  of  the  bed,  two 
one  way  and  two  the  other,  complete  the  dress- 
ing of  the  entire  surface.  Very  remarkable,  cer. 
taiuly,  it  will  ha  said ; but  how  fares  it  with  the 
tools  that  have  accomplished  this  remarkable 
work  on  so  bard  a stone  ? Hot  and  edgeless, 
surely.  No,  quite  cool,  and  of  the  edge,  only  very 
little  taken  off.  The  tools  evidently  good  for 
more  work  yet. 

There  are  other  points  which  the  practical 
man  will  inquire  into.  What  quality  of  eurTaoe 
is  produced,  and  is  the  arris  preserved  ? To 
this  it  may  be  replied, — the  surface  is  very  good, 
entirely  unatunned, — and  of  course  perfectly 
true.  Tho  arris  is  sharp  and  unbroken. 

To  those  inquiring  minds  who,  not  content 
with  seeing  or  knowing  that  an  extraordinary 
thing  is  done,  wish  to  know  how  it  is  done,  the 
following,  by  way  of  explanation,  may  be 
offered: — The  revolving  cutters  have  imparted  to 
them  a positive  rotation,  so  regulated  that  their 
edges  do  not  drag  on  tlie  stone,  bat  roll  simply. 
It  may  be  illustrated  thus  : — A locomotive,  as  is 
well  known,  compels  the  circular  motion  of  its 
driving-wheels,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  bite  or 
hold  of  these  wheels  on  the  rails  that  the  engine 
progresses,  and  draws  the  train  after  it.  The 
wheels  of  the  carriages,  on  the  contrary,  get 
their  motion  by  virtue  of  their  contact  with  the 
rails.  Now,  conceive  that  to  the  wheels  of  a 
carriage  were  given  a compelled  rotation,  exactly 
such  ag  they  otherwise  would  get  from  the  rails 
We  have  then  an  arrangement  precisely  analogous 
to  that  adopted  in  this  stona-dreBsing  machine. 
If  the  cutters  were  allowed  to  derive  their  need- 
ful  rotation  from  their  contact  with  the  stone, 
there  would  be  a certain  amount  of  drag,  and 
consequent  wear ; and  if  the  speed  were  great, 
this  drag  and  wear  would  be  so  considerable  as 
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to  quickly  destroy  the  edge  of  the  tools.  With  ' 
a compulsory  absolute  motion  this  does  not  occur,  [ 
and  there  follows  this  further  advantage, — that' 
any  practicable  speed  may  be  employed ; and, 
indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  the  speed, 
not  only  is  the  quantity  of  work  done  in  a given  1 
time  greater,  but  the  tools  suffer  still  less,  and 
the  stress  on  the  machine  is  less  also. 

A piece  of  Greenmoor  stone  from  Yorkshire 
was  then  operated  on.  It  is  close-grained,  and 
one  of  the  hardest  of  the  Yorkshire  stones,  bub 
not  by  many  degrees  so  bard  as  the  Welsh  Pen- 
nant. It  was  dressed  in  a few  minutes  from  the 
rough  quarry  face.  The  surface  produced  was 
good  enough  for  most  building  purposes.  Going 
over  it  a second  time,  taking  a smaller  cut,  a 
very  good  surface  was  produced;  anything 
better  conld  hardly  be  desired.  Messrs.  Ransome 
& Co.  are  now  making  for  the  patentees  a 
machine  on  which  will  be  mounted  nine  spindles. 
It  will  be  capable  of  dressing  three  paving, 
stones  side  by  side,  or  landings  9 ft.  wide.  The 
ra^e  of  travel  of  the  stone  under  the  machine 
will  be  o ft.  per  minute. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  found  much  to  interest 
us  in  our  visit  to  these  factories. 


COSTUMES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

What  is  called  a “grand  costume  contest” 
has  been  the  attraction  of  this  week  at  the  S)  den- 
hum  Palace;  in  other  words,  prizes  have  been 
offered  (by  the  ” Costume  Contestand  Exhibition 
Association  ”)  for  the  best  designs  for  ladies’  and 
children’s  dresses,  and  the  specimens  offered  in 
competition  have  been  exhibited  on  stands 
ranged  down  the  centre  of  the  nave.  Looking 
at  the  collection  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
there  is  a good  deal  that  is  pleasing.  There  is 
less  of  mere  “ fiizbuz  ” decoration  than  we  have 
seen  in  some  similar  exhibitions ; and  there 
seems  a decided  taste  just  now  for  defining  a 
costume  by  strongly-marked  lines,  generally 
light  on  a darker  ground,  which  gives  definite 
form,  and  is  mnoh  more  satisfactory  than  mere 
formless  bnnehes  of  ribbons  and  frippery.  Cos- 
tume design  may  be  eff'ective  in  three  principal 
ways, — by  its  lines,  by  its  combination  and  con- 
trast of  colour,  or  by  mere  beauty  of  material. 
The  latter,of  course,  is  a much  more  oomraon-place 
source  of  effect  than  the  other  two  ; but  it  has 
ice  value,  and  a great  deal  of  the  material  to  be 
noted  in  this  collection,  in  which  diaper  patterns 
in  two  tints,  or  two  shades  of  the  same  tint,  are 
predominant,  is  so  positively  pleasing  in  texture 
and  effect  that  it  would  be  difficult  thoroughly 
to  spoil  it.  The  ruby  velvet  and  brocaded  silk 
of  the  dress  called  “ Recherche  ” (97  in  cata- 
logue),  form  a most  sumptuous  combination,  in- 
tensified  by  the  broad  band  of  lighter  material 
which  crossesthe  skirtobliqnely.  Thetendeucy 
to  oblique  lines  and  one-sided  design  is  tolerabl  e 
marked  in  many  of  the  costumes  in  which  tie 
lines  are  emphasised,  and  is  to  be  commended  as 
giving  an  easy  sweep  and  8-»ay,  far  more  pleasing 
than  a dull  and  symmetrical  uniformity.  This 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  Duchess  costume  (72), 
next  to  the  last-named,  where  a very  pretty 
diaper  forms  the  main  ground  of  the  skirt  and  a 
strongly-defined  border  in  parallel  lines  of  silver 
braid,  sweeps  round  the  left  side  of  the  skirt  to 
lose  itself  in  the  train.  This  kind  of  “ move- 
ment” effect  in  a dress  may  be  overdone,  no 
doubt;  it  is  80,  perhaps,  in  such  a dress  as  the 
“Princess  Victoria”  ball  costnme  (122),  which 
has  a completely  spiral  effect,  and  seems  as  if 
suggested  by  the  lines  which  the  present  style  of 
skirt  naturally  makes  when  its  fair  owner  is 
whirling  round  in  a waltz;  the  rotatory  impres- 
sion is  so  strong  that  one  almost  expects  to  see 
the  dress  spin  round  on  its  frame.  It  is  piquant, 
but  a room  full  of  costumes  in  this  style  would 
sadly  want  repose. 

The  specimens  are  very  numerous ; we  may 
mention  a few  which  show  a decidedly  artistic 
effect.  On  Platform  1,  the  “Psyche”  visiting- 
dress,  described  as  “ black  gros  grain  and  Persian 
damask,”  gives  a very  rich  effect  of  colour  ; and 
the  “Enid”  and  “Elaine”  costumes  are 
effective  while  quiet  and  unpretentious;  these 
are  “ robes  de  ebambre.”  On  Platform  2,  the 
“ Brnnnhilde”  visiting-dress,  a rich  dark  brown, 
trimmed  with  gold  braid  so  placed  as  to  bring 
out  both  the  lines  of  the  figure,  and  what  may 
be  called  the  construction  of  the  dress,  is  a very 
artistic  eff'ort;  and  the”  Siren”  rinking  costume 
(too  snggestive  title !},  a dark  serge  with 
broad  scarlet  braid,  produces  much  effect  with 
very  simple  means.  On  Platform  5,  a morning 
dress  (13)  of  dark  French  cashmere,  with  edgings 
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and  tassels  of  oxidised  braid,  has  its  merits,  as 
also  a brown  cashmere  called  “ Robe  de 
Triomphe”;  but  a fancy  character  dress  of  a 
Bnlgarian  lady  is  the  centre  point,  and  ents 
ont  everything  else  in  the  place  for  brilliancy  of 
effect  in  a slightly  barbaric  style  : a close-fitting 
dark  velvet  body  with  gold  embroidery,  a 
skirt  very  light  both  in  tone  and  texture,  with  a 
small  check  on  it,  and  a bright  red  scarf  fastened 
at  the  right  side  of  the  waist  and  drooping 
obliquely  over  the  skirt  and  looped  together  by 
a string  of  pearls  on  the  left  side,  form  the 
points  of  this  striking  costume.  Platform  6 
contains  some  of  the  most  really  artistic  dresses, 
of  a slightly  exotic  taste.  The  “Ganges” 
visiting-dress  has  a body  and  upper  skirt  of 
, rather  dark  cashmere,  with  a skirt  of  rich  though 
subdued  orange;  the  crimson  bows  as  trimmings 
on  the  skirt  we  do  not  feel  sure  about,  as  a matter 
of  colour,  but  the  effect  is  exceedingly  powerful 
and  unusual.  The  “ Genevieve”  and  “Madras” 
on  the  same  platform  are  very  good,  the  latter, 
a handsome  silk  and  cashmere,  has  the  old  effect 
of  “ slashed  ” sleeves,  with  the  richer  material 
showing  through.  A simpler  costume,  called 
the  “ Bangalore,”  pleases  os  more  than  most 
things  in  the  place ; it  is  a particularly 
effective  though  by  no  means  costly  mate- 
lial  (Matelaaee  cloth),  in  stripes  marked  by 
dots  of  colour,  and  with  plain  dark  sleeves  and 
collar  : this  is  a kind  of  dress  such  a painter  as 
Antonio  More  would  have  delighted  in,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  really  artistic  in  feeling  that 
we  noticed.  A similar  sort  of  merit  belongs  to 
the  promenade  dress,  called  poetically  the 
"Zephyr,”  on  Platform?,  — a simple  dress  of  a 
grey  material  striped  in  two  tones,  and  with  a 
crimson  neckerchief : this  is  one  of  the  cheap 
class  of  dresses,  but  it  shows  real  taste,  and  would 
tell  capitally  io  a portrait.  This  platform  con- 
tains the  only  bride’s  dress  in  the  collection, 
which  shows  nothing  new,  only  the  ordinary  type 
of  white  dress,  with  plenty  of  lace  and  flowers. 
Brides’  dresses  are  very  seldom  really  artistic ; 
they  seem  to  run  in  the  same  line  of  art  as 
bridecake  decorations  ; but  a bridesmaid’s  dress 
I near  it  (130)  shows  very  pleasing  and  delicate 
1 combination  of  tints  ; and  a dinner-dress,  “ The 
j Marion,”  of  maize  silk,  a very  delicate  warm 
' bail'  (or  one  might  say  a “ high  ” cream-colour), 

' with  crimson  trimmings,  is  a good  bit  of  colour. 
A pale-blue  dress,  with  trimmings  of  a rich 
cashmere  type,  called  “ The  Morn,”  shows  a 
decided  and  not  unpleasing  novelty.  On  Plat- 
form  8 is  a kind  of  novelty,  too,  in  the  Madame 
Huron  dinner  • dress,  a combination  of  pale 
emerald  green  and  very  delicate  pink  silk;  it  has 
rather  a waahed-out  effect.  The  “Muriel” 
evening  dress,  a nearly  white  (cream-tinted) 
grenadine,  with  a touch  or  two  of  black  about  it, 
is  a costume  the  effect  ,of  which  must  depend  a 
good  deal  on  the  wearer,  but  for  a young  and 
decidedly  pretty  girl  nothing  could  be  in  more 
perfect  taste.  On  Platform  9 the  dark  silk  pro- 
menade costume,  with  a rich  fringe  (81),  is  very 
eff’ective,  and  the  fringe  a capital  bit  of  rich 
ornamental  work,  but  we  should  say  more  suit- 
able to  a dinner-dress  than  a promenade  dress. 
On  Platform  13  the  “ Autumn  Novelty  ” pro- 
menade dress  owes  its  effect  to  the  inherent 
beauty  of  the  material  rather  than  to  anything 
in  the  design.  A good  dress  is  the  “ Osborne,” 
a dark  material,  with  fringe  of  oxidised  braid  six 
lines  deep  ; a sort  of  treatment  that  always  tells. 
Platform  14,  occupied  by  a firm  that  has 
Australian  connexions,  shows  some  effective 
costumes,  as  the  “Sydney”  and  “Adelaide,” 
with  a certain  character  of  their  own.  Boys’ 
dresses  are  in  abundance,  but  none  that  seem  to 
us  particularly  admirable ; indeed,  boys’  dress 
at  present  has  run  into  very  ungainly  fashions, 
and  these  are  nearly  all  on  the  fashionable  type. 

' The  prizes  appear  to  have  been  adjudged,  as 
we  have  noticed  before  in  similar  exhibitions, 
from  a costumier’s  point  of  view  only.  Scarcely 
any  of  those  which  attracted  os  as  particularly 
artistic,  and  which  show  real  taste  and  fancy  in 
combination  and  effect,  have  been  premiated, 
and  some  of  the  prize  medals  are  awarded  to 
what  an  artist  wonld  certainly  consider  among 
the  poorest  and  least  interesting  costumes  in  the 
collection.  Little  real  good  will  be  done  by  these 
exhibitions  in  the  promotion  of  artistic  taste  in 
dress  as  long  as  this  is  the  case;  as,  of  course, 
the  prizes  merely  go  to  the  dresses  which  conform 
most  to  the  standard  of  fashion  of  the  moment. 
Persona  of  artistic  culture,  unconnected  with 
the  trade,  should  have  a voice  in  the  awards : 
and  we  would  especially  point  out  that  the  object 
should  be  to  encourage  and  promote  artistic 
treatment  and  combination  of  materials  of 


average  cost,  and  such  as  are  within  the  reach 
of  the  majority  of  wearers.  This  seems  to  have 
been  kept  in  view  to  some  extent  in  limiting  the 
cost  of  certain  classes  of  dress  to  moderate  sums 
nor  are  the  dresses  generally  at  all  extravagantly 
costly ; but  there  seems  a decided  tendency  to- 
give  the  prizes  to  the  most  rich  and  expensive 
specimens,  though,  as  we  have  already  implied, 
these  are  nut  by  any  means  in  all  oases  the  moat 
effective  or  tasteful.  The  true  success  in  dress 
is  attained  when  a costume  is  original,  character- 
istic, and  harmonious  in  colour,  without  being 
obtrusive  or  looking  like  a milliner's  advertise- 
ment ; when  it  is,  in  short,  at  the  same  time 
effective  and  lady-like : a combination  not  very 
easy  to  realise. 


PROPOSED  NEW  EDUCATIONAL 
BUILDINGS,  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  proposed  outlay  has  been  raised  ta  i 
40,000^,  exclusive  of  furnishing  and  fittings,  &o.  i 
Twenty-seven  seta  of  competition  designs  have 
been  sent  in,  and  they  are  now  being  hang  for 
adjudication.  The  committee,  on  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Borough  Engineer,  Mr.  M.  0. 
Tarbotton,  have  appointed  Professor  Clifton, 
F.R.S.,  of  the  Physical  Laboratory,  Oxford  j 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  Loudon  ; and  Mr.  W.  M. 
Fawcett,  M.A.,  architect,  Cambridge,  to  report 
on  the  three  best  designs  entitled  to  the  three 
. premiums.  They  will  meet  in  a fortnight,  and 
■ after  the  decision  of  the  committee  the  drawings 
will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public. 


THE  NEW  “KUNSTLERHAUS”  AT 
BUDA-PEST. 

The  handsome  “ Kiinstlerhaus  ” (artists’  hall 
or  house),  at  Pest,  the  subject  of  illustration  in  | 
this  number,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  opened  in  the 
course  of  this  year.  It  was  begun  hardly  a year 
ago,  and,  thanks  to  the  liberality  prompted  by 
the  national  spirit,  to  which  an  appeal  is  never 
made  in  vain  in  Hungary,  the  new  home  of 
Magyar  art  will  soon  open  its  portals  to  the 
products  of  native  artists. 

The  history  of  this  building  forma  a worthy 
episode  in  the  national  movement  which  has 
already  loft  to  posterity  such  magnificent  menu, 
ments  as  the  National  Theatre,  the  new  National 
Acadeojy,  the  Museum,  and  others.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  new  bnildlng  is  to  serve  as  a 
lasting  home  for  the  creations  of  native  talent. 
Hungarian  art,  in  accordance  with  the  reawaken, 
ing  of  national  life,  has  received  snoh  an  impulse 
within  recent  years  that  it  has  attracted  atten-  i 
tion  and  found  encouragement  far  beyond  the  i 
boundaries  of  its  cradle.  It  is  partly  from  want 
of  a worthy  home  where  it  might  be  fostered  : 
that  the  most  distinguished  artists  have  had  to  I 
seek  purchasers  of  their  works  abroad.  Markd,  l 
the  laodscape-painter,  has  found  a second  home  ( 
in  Italy;  Michael  Ziohy,  in  Russia  ; Wagner  and  I 
Bencziir  are  domiciled  at  Munich;  Munkaoey  at  i 
Paris;  Padl,  Meazoly,  Bohm,  and  others,  reside  i 
also  abroad. 

To  pub  an  end  to  such  a state  of  things,  the 
Hungarian  Society  of  Arts  fitly  resolved  to 
undertake  the  erection  of  a centre  of  native  art.  ; 
A piece  of  ground  was  speedily  seonred  in  the  i 
now  Radialstrasse,  under  very  favourable  condi-  i 
bions;  the  means  for  the  bnilding  were  partly  ; 
contributed  by  private  munificence,  paitly  raised  | 
by  a lottery  of  works  of  art  gratnitously  supplied  i 
by  the  public  spirit  of  Hangarian  artists.  On  i 
competition  being  invited  for  plans,  designs  were 
sent  in  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Among  the 
forty.four  plans  submitted,  that  of  AdoY  Lang,  ; 
of  Pest,  was  selected ; the  design  of  A.  Hal  may, 
of  Arad,  receiving  the  second  preminm,  and  that 
of  E.  V.  Forster,  of  Vienna,  the  third. 

The  bnilding  is  in  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  ground-floor  and  mezzanine  story  are  to  - 
serve  as  a museum  of  indnstrial  art,  while  room  ' 
for  storing  the  objects  of  art,  and  a lift  for 
moving  them,  without  injury,  up  aud  down,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  offices  for  the  housekeeper,.  I 
have  been  provided  in  the  basement  story.  On  1 
the  first  floor  are  the  exhibition  and  lecture-  | 
rooms.  I 


Indian  Civil  Engineers.— The  3Iornin^  I 
Post  understands  that  the  grievances  of  the  civil  j 
engineers  in  India,  which  refer  to  stabns  and  pay  | 
in  the  service,  are  now  nnder  consideration  at 
the  India  office,  and  are  likely  soon  to  be  re»  I 
dressed. 


THE  ARTISTS’  HALL,  BUDA-PEST. Herr  Adolf  Lano,  Architect. 


THE  PvOYAL  MASONIC  INSTITUTION  FOR  GIRLS,  WANDSWORTH  COMMON.- 
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1.  Hall.  2.  Inuer  hall, 

i.  Corridor, 
k Passage  to  offices, 
i.  Proposed  covered  way. 

).  Outer  quadrangle. 

'.  School-room, 
f.  Dais. 

I.  Class-room. 

>.  Music-room. 

. Extension  of  music-room. 
a.  Connecting  lobby. 

1.  Large  hall. 

L Committee-room. 

I.  Head  governess's  dining-room. 


i.  Day  lavatory. 

I.  Lobby. 

'.  Committee’s  lavatory. 

I.  Iron  safe. 

I.  Assembly-hall. 

I.  Dining-hall. 

, House  dining-room, 
i.  Matron’s  sitting-room, 
i.  Matron’s  pantry. 

I.  Matron’s  stores. 

. Store-room  and  business-room. 
. Kitchen. 

. Scullery. 

. Pantry. 


. Boot-room, 

. Oas. 

. Box-room. 

. Tradesmen’s  entrance. 

. Wash-houses. 

. Dryjng-room. 

. Maneling-room. 

, Coals. 

. Coke. 

. Servants. 

. Outer  lobby. 

. Inner  lobby  of  children’s 
. Poroh. 

Vestibule. 


43.  Convalescent-room. 
41.  Doctor’s  room. 

45.  Porter’s  sitting-room. 

46.  Porter’s  bed-room. 

47.  Nurse’s  bed-room. 

43.  Lavatory. 

4».  Lift. 

50.  Ironing-room. 

51.  Verandah. 

62.  Infirmary-garden. 

63.  Tool-house. 

64.  Eartb.closet. 

65.  Earth. 

66.  Dust. 


THE  ROYAL  MASONIC  INSTITUTION  FOR  GIRLS. Plan. 


THE  ROYAL  MASONIC  INSTITUTION  FOR 
GIRLS. 

Thk  Royal  Maaonic  Institution  for  Girla,  near 
Clapham  Junotion,  on  Wandaworth-oomraon,  was 
©recced  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Hardwick,  to  acoommodate  seventy 
children. 

Of  late  years  very  extensive  alterations  and 
additions  have  been  made,  and  the  present 


buildings  now  contain  155  children.  A new 
wing  is  being  erected  on  the  north-east  side, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Brother  Massa, 
the  surveyor  to  the  Institution,  to  receive  seventy 
more  children.  The  chief  corner-stone  of  this 
building,  of  whioh  we  give  an  illDStration,  was 
laid,  on  the  7tli  of  September,  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Creaton,  one  of  the  trustees,  in  the  presence  of 
the  committees  and  officers  of  this  Institution 
and  the  other  Masonic  charities. 


The  new  wing  contains  on  the  ground-floor  a 
large  room,  90  ft.  long,  31  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft. 
high,  at  the  rear  of  which  are  class-rooms  and 
a staircase  leading  to  a mezzanine  floor  and 
gallery.  Over  the  large  hall  are  three  dormi. 
tories,  and  over  the  olass-rooms  are  bedrooms 
and  lavatories. 

The  new  building  is  connected  with  the  old  by 
an  annex  in  connexion  with  the  music-room  and 
north-east  dormitory. 
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AS  TO  THE  INFLUENCE  UPON  SOCIETY 
OP  DECOEATIVE  AET  AND 
ART-WORKMANSHIP. 

In  view  of  what  may  be  said  oa  this  subject 
at  the  Liverpool  Congress,  I shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  make  a few  observations.  Ic  is 
a very  curious  fact — a most  remarkable  fact — 
that  the  English  people  have  somehow  or  other 
got  their  art-problems  inverted  in  their  minds. 
They  have  by  some  means  got  possessed  with 
the  hazy  notion  that  art  makes  civilisation, 
whereas  it  is  the  very  reverse, — it  is  civilisation 
which  produces  art ; art  is  the  result  of  culture  5 
art  is  the  flower  of  which  education  is  the  very 
root  and  stalk.  Art  has  very  little  power  to 
teach,  but  is  a faithful  index  of  what  has  been 
taught.  In  Grecian  art,  in  Italian  art,  and  in 
Louis  XIV.  art,  we  shall  find  faithfully  reflected 
what  the  Greeks,  the  Italians,  and  the  French 
were  taught.  We  have  only  to  cite  facts  to  show 
how  little  influence  art — the  highest  art — has 
npon  a people.  For  instance,  Italy  possessed 
intact,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  those  art- 
treasures  which  it  took  her  about  two  centuries 
to  produce,  without  their  having  the  slightest 
power,  either  to  arrest  her  own  decadence,  or 
the  decadence  of  art.  Italy  is,  in  the  fine  arts, 
at  this  very  day,  behind  other  European  nations. 
The  same  truths  may  be  gathered  from  Grecian 
and  Roman  history,  and  from  the  history  of  art 
in  Europe  for  the  last  century  and  a half.  For 
has  not  Europe  had  the  art-legacies  of  Greece' 
and  Italy  during  that  period  at  her  command, 
present  to  her,  thrust  npon  her  eyes  in  every  ; 
direction;  and  yet,  what  is  her  art  compared  ' 
with  that  of  the  two  great  epochs  ? It  is,  there-  | 
fore,  evident  that  art  is  powerless  to  save 
civilisation,  is  powerless  even  to  save  art,  and  I 
will  add  that  it  is,  in  itself  and  by  its  own 
example,  powerless  to  create  a sound  taste.  If. 
then,  the  highest  art  exercises  so  little  influence 
npon  mankind,  what  are  we  to  expeot  from  orna- 
mental art  and  art  workmanship  ? If  art  made 
civilisation  we  should  reasonably  expect  to  find 
that  the  early  ages  of  Greece  and  Italy  were 
nurtured  upon  the  finest  works  of  art.  Was 
that  the  case  ? Most  assuredly  not.  On 

the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  early  days 
of  each  great  art-epoch  were  accompanied 
by  rude  art  endeavour,  and  that  art  arrived  at 
perfection  only  by  persistent  and  earnest  work 
through  the  centuries.  Clearly,  then,  art 
was  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  those  two 
famous  national  developments.  If  art  exer- 
cised  a softening  influence  npon  all  con. 
ditions  of  men,  we  sliould,  doubtless,  have 
possessed  ten  times  the  legaoy  of  antiquities 
we  now  have.  Bat  art  was  powerless  to  brow- 
beat  and  to  subdue  Goth  and  Vandal;  these 
heard  not  the  tender  appeals  for  mercy  which 
the  cultured  of  these  days  are  too  apt  to  imagine 
art  makes  upon  all.  It  was  often  ruthlessly 
destroyed.  It  was  even  powerless  to  arrest  the 
destroying  hand  of  the  more  educated  Vandals 
of  a later  date.  All  have  doubtless  heard  of  and 
smiled  at  the  French  Princess  who  expressed 
surprise  that  the  poor  could  by  any  possibility 
starve  to  death  whilst  there  was  an  abundance 
of  penny  buns.  And  yet  you  often  express  a 
surprise,  of  a somewhat  allied  kind,  that,  “ afier 
all  the  benevolent  efforts  of  art  enthusiasts,  and 
all  that  wonderful  supply  of  'sweet  things’ 
at  a moderate  price,”  the  poor  pnblic,  in 
respect  to  taste,  is  still  starving.  But  such  is 
the  state  of  things, — a state  of  things  which  will 
continue  to  be  as  long  as  we  persist  in  a course 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Greece  and 
Italy ; as  long  as  we  persist  in  reversing  the 
true  order  of  things,  and  placing  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  Refine  the  people  by  general  edooa- 
tioD,  and  taste  will,  as  a matter  of  coarse, 
fructify  in  due  time.  It  is  the  refining  power 
of  education  which  produces  that  greater  sen- 
sibility  of  organisation  of  which  good  taste  is  the 
result. 

It  is  to  the  improvement  of  general  education, 
to  which  we  must  at  first  address  all  our  power, 
or  at  least  our  main  power  : we  may  then  rest 
assured  that  art  will  be  in  a fair  way  of  being 
taken  care  of.  Then  we  shall  have  an  art-loving 
people. 

But  let  us  for  a moment  suppose  that  the 
wildest  dream  of  the  enthusiast  is  at  this  very 
moment  realised  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  no 
one  in  these  realms,  from  this  day  forth,  will 
have  less  than  4001.  a year,  payable  quarterly, 
together  with  a hoase  fitted  up  in  the  most 
approved  style,  from  ceiling  and  chandelier,  down 
to  the  fire-irons  and  the  coal.skuttle.  What 
influence  do  you  suppose  these  tasteful  homes  ^ 


would  have  in  this  suddenly.realisod  Art  Millen. 
nium  npon  the  great  masses  oF  the  people  ? My 
own  opinion  is,  that  within  a month  of  that  time 
two-tlurds  of  these  tasteful  homes,  in  as  far  as 
their  decorations  and  their  art  manufactures 
were  concerned,  would  be  total  wrecks. 

And  let  me  ask  you  whether,  all  things  con- 
aidered,  and  as  the  poorest  inhabitant  of  these 
realms  has  not  4001.  a year,  payable  quarterly, — 
whether  it  is  not  better,  under  existing  oon- 
ditioDB,  that  they  have  not  refined  tastes  ? What 
keener  pang  is  there  to  a man  of  culture,  in 
reduced  circumstances,  than  to  feel  that  he  is 
surrounded  by  those  ungainly  prospects  which 
poverty  almost  invariably  presents  ? There  are 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  this  kingdom 
whose  lives  would  be  a burden  to  them  if  they 
were  unfortunate  enovigh  to  possess  refined 
tastes.  We  see,  then,  that  there  are  several 
aspects  of  this  question. 

From  the  foregoing  arguments,  therefore,  it 
is  clear  that  something  more  than  mere  art 
examples  and  art  schools  are  required  to  create 
a flue  taste  and  fine  art.  It  is  through  our  blind, 
ness  to  this  great  truth  that  we  are  oonlinually 
wasting  our  resources  upon  institutions  which 
are  inadequate  to  their  purpose, — nay,  worse 
than  inadequate,  because  if  the  funds  thus  mis- 
applied  had  been  rightly  utilised,  they  would 
have  been  productive  of  grand  results.  Again,  ' 
I say  it,  we  rely  too  much  npon  museums,  art ; 
, schools,  galleries,  &o.  If  we  desire  to  develop  j 
good  taste,  let  us  educate.  If  we  desire  to  have  | 
a grand  national  school  of  art,  employ  artists  on  j 
great  national  works.  These  are  the  only  two  j 
direct  means  for  furthering  the  art-objects  we 
have  in  view.  This  was  the  policy  pursued  in 
the  two  great  eras  of  art.  Music,  though  the 
youngest,  is  the  moat  advanced  of  the  arts  of 
the  present  age,  for  this  simple  reason  that  it 
had  to  be  created  from  the  elements,  and  bad 
not  to  labour  under  the  shadow  of  ancient 
example.  If  yon  desire  that  a certain  manu- 
facture should  be  perfected,  there  must  be  a 
steady  stimulus  given  to  production,  there  must 
be.a  steady  and  constant  demand.  This  law 
equally  holds  good  in  respect  to  art  as  it  does  to 
cotton  yarns. 

But  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of  this  question. 
The  schoolmaster  is  abroad.  Can  any  good  be 
gained  by  bringing  the  youth  of  the  country, 
during  their  school  training,  into  the  presence 
of  the  splendid  remains  of  ancient  art,  with 
those  splendid  results  of  the  highest  culture  ? 
This  is  a question  deserving  thoughtful 
consideration.  Would  the  presence  of  fine 
works  of  art  in  schools  tend  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  that  refined  sensibility  at  which 
true  education  aims  ? Out  of  this  springs 
another  question, — Would  the  youth  so  educated 
and  perfected  in  taste  be  able  in  the  aggregate 
to  gratify  that  taste  ? Because,  if  not,  yon 
would  run  the  risk  of  making  them  discontented 
with  their  lot,  or,  at  all  events,  yon  would  have 
to  provide  art-entertainment  on  a grand  national 
scale. 

The  notion  of  famishing  schools  with  copies  of 
the  noblest  productions  of  art  is  not  a mere 
untried  suggestion:  it  has  been  put  to  experi- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  I will  give  you 
the  words  of  its  promoter  : — 

“ A few  years  since  I suggested  and  ‘ put 
through  ’ (as  we  say)  a little  experiment  in  art- 
oulture,  which  may  interest  you.  ‘ We  bad 
adopted  a system  of  free-hand  drawing  in  our 
public  schools.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that 
we  needed  something  more,  i.e.  taste.  How  ; 
shall  we  develop  that  ? It  seemed  to  me  that  if  j 
oar  children  were  accustomed  to  see  the  very  | 
best  forms  and  the  very  best  colours  in  their  | 
school-rooms,  their  rapidly-growiog  brains  would  ' 
insensibly  be  affected  by  them  in  the  course  of  | 
time.  The  city  of  Boston  were  building  a 1 
schoolbouse  at  the  time, — a high  school  for  600 
or  700  girls.  We  induced  them  to  allow  us  to 
put  the  grand  hall  into  what  we  considered  an 
aesthetic  condition.  The  room  is  some  70  ft. 
square  by  15  ft.  high.  The  Doric  style  was 
adopted  ; Doric  pilasters  support  an  entablature 
into  which  we  placed  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 
Between  the  windows  standcasts  of  the  caryatides 
of  the  British  Mnseum,  the  Demosthenes,  the 
Ludovigi  Juno,  the  Diana  of  the  Gabii,  Ao.  The 
Minerva  presides  over  the  stage.  The  walls 
were  carefully  tiuted.  The  oasts  for  drawing 
are  kept  in  another  room ; the  whole  effect  of 
this  room  was  to  be  indirect.*’ 

Such,  then,  is  the  account  of  the  experiment 
made  in  the  United  States,  as  given  to  me  by  its 
promoter.  There  is,  however,  one  important 
point  of  view  from  which  the  prudence  of  this 
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experiment  may  be  questioued.  It  is  a question 
whether  the  constant  presence  of  art  is  either 
favourable  to  taste  or  the  advancement  of  art. 
Should  not  the  contemplation  of  art  rather  be  a 
holiday  festival  for  the  eyes,  than  a splendour 
ever  present  and  blinding?  I fancy  this  occa- 
sional art  festival,  this  out-door  presence  of  art, 
must  have  been  very  much  the  state  of  things 
with  the  masses,  both  iu  Greece  and  Italy. 
Have  not  the  most  of  us  felt  that  we  become 
perfectly  insensible  to  the  presence  of  the  pic- 
tores,  prints,  Ac.,  with  which  we  surround  our- 
selves  in  our  homes?  Are  we  not  ofeen  sur- 
prised into  finding  that  we  possess  them  ? Do 
we  not,  therefore,  hazard  the  bringing  about  of 
a state  of  indifference,  a result  the  very  opposite 
of  what  is  desired,  by  the  constant  presentment 
of  fine  works  of  art  to  the  eyes  of  children,  or 
even  of  grown  persons  ? My  own  leaning  is 
towards  a public  art-magnificence,  and  a private 
and  homely  Spartan  simplicity.  I believe  these 
conditions  to  be  those  moat  conducive  to  the 
love  of  art,  and  the  encouragement  of  art,  A 
Spartan  and  proportioned  simplicity  in  the 
home  is  possible  to  the  greatest  number  of  the 
people,  whereas  decoration  and  art-manufactures 
can  only  be  compassed  by  the  few.  Moreover, 
this  proportioned  plainness  and  love  of  simple 
order  are  the  very  first  indications  of  the  dawn 
of  good  taste,  as  an  ostentatious  display  of  deco- 
ration, heaps  of  art-workmanship,  and  an  over- 
crowding of  furniture,  are  too  frequently  the 
symptoms  of  the  reverse.  This  symplicity,  and 
plain,  undecorated  order,  are  what  we  might 
reasonably  encourage  the  poorest  to  aim  at, 
whereas  we  cannot,  with  any  consistency  and 
good  taste,  advise  all  classes  to  go  in  for  decora- 
tion and  art-mannfactures. 

The  United  States  as  well  as  the  European 
nations  are  intent  upon  solving  the  same  im- 
portant art  problems  as  we.  And  whichever  of 
them  first  successfully  accomplishes  it,  will  take 
the  lead  in  art  and  in  art-manufactures.  I 
hope,  therefore,  I shall  be  forgiven  for  being 
outspoken,  though  that  may  be  against  the 
general  views,  and  those  of  the  powers, 

W.  Cavk  TnojiAS. 


“MODERN  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE.”* 
The  real  mistake  at  the  root  of  modern  archi. 
teoture  is  the  sentimental  archasology  which 
seems  to  have  absolutely  taken  possession  of  it. 
Even  the  engineers  (who  in  some  ways  stand, 
more  nearly  than  any  other  body  of  men,  in  the 
same  position  in  regard  to  the  present  day  as  the 
Mediaeval  masons  did  to  their  own  time)  are 
bitten  by  this;  and  when  they  wish  to  make  a 
structure  “ornamental,”  they  have  no  idea  but 
to  dress  it  in  some  borrowed  plumes  of  Classic 
or  Mediaeval  architecture.  The  inflaence  of 
sentiment  has  been  exhibited  iu  a still  more 
curious  manner  in  a recent  great  building,  the 
Albert  Hall.  This,  which  is  the  design  of  engi- 
neers, is  a rather  remarkable  building,  and 
exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a work 
constructed  on  genuiue  architectural  principles. 
The  details  are  coarse  and  commonplace,  for  it 
seems  impossible  to  beat  into  the  bead  of  an 
engineer  that  some  training  and  education  of 
the  eye  and  the  judgment  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  suitable  and  refined  ornamental 
detail ; but  plan,  construction,  and  design  form 
a united  and  interdependent  whole,  arising  as 
they  do  in  a strictly  logical  manner  one  out  of 
the  other.  The  unfortunate  point  is,  that  the 
plan  is  utterly  wrong,  to  begin  with,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  building;  and  it  is  so  entirely 
from  the  sentimental  worship  of  precedent, 
which  led  the  designer,  instead  of  considering 
what  was  the  best  plan  for  the  purpose,  to  start 
with  the  idea  of  reproducing  the  Roman  amphi. 
theatre,  althongh  a moment’s  consideration 
ought  to  have  rendered  it  evident,  as  a mere 
matter  of  ordinary  common  sense,  that  the  plan 
of  a huilding  for  seating  people  round  a cirenm- 
ference  to  witness  a spectacle  in  the  centre, 
could  by  no  possibility  furnish  the  proper  model 
for  one  in  which  they  were  to  listen  to  music 
performed  at  one  end  of  the  building.  But  it  is 
to  such  incongruities  that  people  are  led  through 
forgetting  that  architecture  is  not  (except  in 
very  rare  instances)  a pure  art,  governed  by 
aosthetio  or  sentimental  considerations;  that  it 
is  the  artistic  or  effective  expreesion  of  practical 
requirements  which  must  govern  and  form  the 
basis  of  the  whole.  It  is  in  further  emphasising 
this  condition  of  architecture  that  the  possibility 

* From  a paper  so  entitled,  in  the  October  noraber  of 
the  Fortnightly  Rrcietc,  by  Mr.  IT.  H.  Stathara. 
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of  making  it  a genaine  intellectoal  pursait,  and 
not  a mere  toy,  really  ooneists. 

After  what  has  been  eaid  above  about  receipts, 
it  will  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  inten- 
tion  here  of  offering  another  new  and  infallible 
one;  but  it  is  possible  to  point  to  modern 
examples  in  which  this  treatment  of  architectural 
effect  on  a practical  basis  has  been  sofar realised 
as  to  indicate  at  least  a direction  in  which 
the  art  may  receive  a new  development.  There 
is  a large  bnilding  at  present  in  progress — the 
new  town-hall  in  Manchester — the  internal  plan 
and  arrangement  of  which  affords  an  admirable 
instance  of  novel  and  picturesque  effect,  obtained 
simply  as  the  natural  result  of  the  masterly 
and  complete  manner  in  which  the  very  intricate 
internal  economy  ofa  great  hive  of  multifariona 
departments  is  reduced  to  simplicity  and  order. 
The  exterior  of  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  building,  it 
must  be  admitted,  belongs  to  the  sentimental 
school  of  architecture  j it  has  no  very  close  or 
necessary  connexion  with  the  internal  plan;  it  is 
thought  picturesque  at  present,  and  may  or  may 
nob  be  thought  so  under  future  changes  of 
taste ; bub  the  treatment  of  the  interior  will 
command  admiration  always,  because  its  ex- 
cellence is  of  a kind  which  is  practical  as  well  as 
pioturesqae,  and  is  independent  of  mere  changes 
in  architectural  fashion.  The  same  sort  of  ex- 
cellence, on  a grander  scale,  is  exemplified  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  the  designers  of 
the  Albert  Hall  will  probably  be  surprised  to  be 
told  is,  in  its  main  scheme,  a much  more  prac- 
tical, as  well  as  more  beautiful,  piece  of  archi- 
tecture than  their  building.  It  is  so  unquestion. 
ably ; its  plan  is  a most  effective  and  yet  per- 
fectly simple  and  practical  expression  of  the 
objects  of  the  various  parts  of  the  building  and 
their  relation  to  one  another,  and  all  the  principal 
features  of  the  exterior  design  arise  out  of,  and 
emphasize,  the  leading  points  of  the  plan.  The 
*'  style”  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  an  utter 
mistake ; it  was  the  deliberate  selection  for 
imitation  of  a bad  and  weak  phase  of  late 
Mediieval  architecture.  But  for  this  its  architect 
was  not  responsible;  and  when  a bnilding  fulfils 
the  conditions  of  practical,  and  at  the  same 
time  effective,  grouping  and  construction,  the 
details  are  of  secondary  consequence.  The 
question  of  plan  is  more  especially  the  basis  of 
modern  architecture  on  a large  scale,  because 
most  large  modern  buildings  are  far  more  intri- 
cate in  their  purposes  and  requirements  than 
was  the  case  with  ancient  buildings,  of  which 
the  larger  ones  were,  as  already  observed, 
mostly  temples,  consisting  principally  of  one 
great  apartment,  and  presenting  accordingly  a 
far  more  simple  and  straightforward,  and  also  a 
more  purely  aesthetic,  problem  than  modern 
structures  of  the  same  dimensions. 

Bub  if  architecture  always  has  required 
and  must  require  edifices  on  a great  scale,  and 
rising  more  or  lees  beyond  utilitarian  objects,  for 
her  greatest  effects,  is  there  not  also  something 
to  be  done  on  a less  ambitious  scale — something, 
nevertheless,  equally  important,  and  which, 
having  scarcely  as  yet  received  any  adequate 
attention,  presents  a good  deal  of  the  suggestive- 
ness  always  accompanying  a new  problem?  It 
is  only  within  the  last  century  or  so  that  we  have 
had  what  may  be  called  an  architecture  of  the 
people — a style  of  the  many,  a vernacular  of 
building,  the  resnlts  of  which  we  see  in  those 
miles  upon  miles  of  dull  brick  walls  with  oblong 
boles  in  them  which  form  the  lining  of  the 
streets  of  London  and  of  most  of  our  large  towns. 
This  style  was  developed  first  when  English 
architecture,  after  the  decease  of  the  Gothic 
spirit,  had  sunk  through  various  grades  of  psendo- 
Classioism  to  the  primness  of  the  square  brick 
architecture  and  round  knobs  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period,  which  only  required  to  have  its  few 
decorative  features  shorn  off  to  make  a service- 
able general  builder’s  stylo  for  flanking  the 
streets  of  towns,  while  separate  slices  of  it  were 
stuck  about  the  land  as  country  houses.  The 
weight  which  these  dreary  acres  of  brick  lay 
upon  our  daily  lives  is  perhaps  hardly  felt  or  re- 
cognised, because  we  have  come  to  accept  it  as 
the  normal  state  of  things.  There  are  signs, 
however,  of  a growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  state  of  town  architecture,  and  a possi- 
bility of  that  demand  for  something  better 
arising  which  must  necessarily  precede  the 
supply  ; and  any  amelioration  of  street  architeo- 
ture  must  also  follow  the  law  of  modem  archi- 
tectural design,  and  commence  first  from  the 
basis  of  practical  considerations.  The  sanitary 
conditions  of  life  in  large  towns,  as  affecting  the 
arrangement  and  construction  of  dwellings,  form, 
or  should  form,  a very  important  element  in  in- 


fluencing the  town  architecture  of  the  future. 
The  increasing  value  of  building-sites,  and  the 
simultaneous  increase  of  population,  snggest 
new  expedients  in  the  method  of  building  town 
houses,  such  as  the  introdnotion  of  the  Paris 
pyatem  of  houses  " in  flats,”  which  has  been  a 
good  deal  talked  about  and  even  tried  in  London, 
but  noc  as  yet  in  an  adequate  manner.  Such  a 
system,  if  adopted  at  all  extensively,  would,  bow. 
ever,  exercise  a very  important  influence  on 
street  arohitecture  by  rendering  almost  neces- 
sary,  and  at  tho  same  time  facilitating,  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  the  employment  of  a 
far  more  solid  and  sounder  construction,  and 
affording  opportunity  for  realising  a higher 
architectural  character  than  has  ever  hitherto 
been  attained  in  this  department  of  building  in 
England.  Something  like  this  system  has  also 
been  a good  deal  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
excellent  work  of  providing  healthy  homes  for 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  towns  at  rents  com- 
mensurate with  their  means.  It  must,  however, 
be  matter  for  regret  to  observe  how  little  the 
possibility  of  rendering  these  model  homes  at- 
ti'active  in  appearance,  as  well  as  sanitary  in 
arrangement,  is  considered.  Nothing  could  well 
be  mure  unhomelike,  nothing  more  repellent  to 
the  eye,  or  devoid  of  every  gracious  and  pleasing 
association,  than  the  aspect  of  some  of  these 
stacks  of  building  in  varions  towns  in  which 
families  are  to  make  their  homes.  Surely  some 
effurb  may  be  made  to  give  them  a more  attractive 
and  piotnresque,  a less  mill-like,  appearance — 
to  give  some  characteristic  variety  also  to  the 
various  tenements,  instead  of  their  “ damnable 
iteration”  of  the  same  arrangement  of  doors  and 
windows  in  so  many  rows.  This  is  considered,  I 
am  well  aware,  to  be  simply  a question  of  re- 
mnnerative  return;  but  ought  it  to  be  entirely 
80  ? Or  is  there  not,  even  on  public  grounds, 
some  sort  of  return  to  be  considered  and  thought 
of  besides  that  of  so  much  per  cent.  ? 

Architecture,  however,  is  an  art,  though  an 
art  involved  with,  and  mostly  arising  out  of, 
practical  and  scientific  problems;  and  if  we 
come  to  consider  what  sort  of  form  the  hoped-for 
development  of  onr  town  architecture,  either  in 
greet  buildings  or  in  streets,  should  take,  it  is 
here  that  the  study  of  our  Medimval  archi- 
tecture comes  in  as  an  inspiration.  There  are 
two  species  of  architectural  art : that  which 
ornaments  tho  exterior  of  a building  with  a 
kind  of  screen  or  scenic  design  of  featnres 
arbitrarily  selected  for  their  supposed  elegance, 
but  having  no  direct  connexion  with  the  plan 
and  construction  of  the  building;  and  that  in 
which  the  constructive  design  is  itself  the 
foundation  of  the  architectural  effect  and  ex- 
pression,  and  is  merely  decorated  so  far,  and 
in  such  a way,  as  to  give  relief  and  emphasis 
to  this  constructive  expression ; any  decoration 
which  does  not  conduce  to  this  being,  in  fact, 
beside  the  mark  and  an  excrescence.  Of  the 
first-named  species  the  most  familiar  type  is 
that  which  is  called  Italian,  having  been  evolved 
by  the  Italian  architects  of  the  Kenaissance, 
and  consisting  of  an  application  of  some  of  the 
principal  features  of  Greek  and  Homan  archi- 
teoture  (pilasters,  columns,  stnall  pediments, 
&c.)  to  the  exterior  of  a bnilding  by  way  of  orna- 
ment. This  style  arose  nnder  the  influence  of 
that  Classic  revival  of  literature  which  led  to  the 
exclusive  worship  of  " the  antique”  as  the  only  ' 
source  of  true  culture ; and  it  is  remarkable 
how  this  prestige  has  clung  to  the  style,  insomuch 
that,  until  very  recently,  when  any  question  of 
arobitectui  al  stylo  in  connexion  with  some  public 
building  came  before  the  Legislature,  it  was 
almost  invariably  the  case  that  the  Liberal 
party  were  in  favour  of  a Classic  style,  supposing 
it  to  be  essentially  connected  with  progress  and 
culture,  and  the  Conservatives  hoisted  the  Gothic 
colours,  as  champions  of  the  past  and  of  Medim- 
valism.  Both  sides  were  about  equally  in  the 
wrong.  Without  denying  that  very  pleasing  and 
very  elegant  bnildiogs — compositions  they  may  be 
called — have  been  created  on  the  Renaissance 
principle  ; without  saying  that  there  may  not  be 
occasions  and  ciroumatancea  under  which  it  may 
be  fitly  employed  in  a purely  decorative  archi- 
tecture (though  it  would  be  difficult  perhapa  to 
name  them),  it  is  evident  that  arohitectnral 
design,  as  thus  employed,  is  little  more 
than  a toy,  with  no  more  real  relation  to  the 
practical  baaia  of  bnilding  than  ia  to  be  found 
in  the  imitative  Medimval  churches  before 
referred  to. 

For  the  principle  of  all  real  and  true  archi- 
tecture is  the  same— a decorative  treatment 
bised  upon  and  emphasising  the  plan  and  con- 
struction of  the  building ; and  in  this  point  of 


view  the  Greek  and  the  Gothic  are  the  two  trneab 
and  moat  perfect  styles  of  the  world,  the  only 
essential  distinction  being  that  the  Greek  works 
out  with  perfect  completeness  and  unity  of  er- 
preasiou  a trabeated  construction,  and  the  Goth 
works  out  with  equal  completeness  an  arcuated 
construction.  In  all  that  coustitntes  theessenco 
of  architectural  style,  Salisbury  Cathedral  and 
the  Sainte  Chapelle  have  far  more  affinity  with 
the  Panhenon  than  have  the  artificial  con- 
structiona  of  Palladio  and  Vignola.  And  Greek 
arohitec-tnre,  in  its  refined  and  reticent  beauty, 
is  full  of  suggestion  for  the  modern  architect  j 
supplying,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  the  element 
demanded  by  modern  cuRute  and  civilisation, 
while  the  study  of  Gothic  supplies  the  element 
of  strength  and  reality  which  has  been  so  long 
absent  from  our  architectore,  and  which  is  to  be 
acquired  not  by  copying  and  imitating  Mediaeval 
forma,  bnt  by  cultivating  a sympathy  with  the 
method  and  feeling  of  that  grand  and  masculine 
school  of  architecture,  and  thereby  acquiring  the 
power  of  giving  to  the  new  practical  forms  of 
modern  building  tbeir  appropriate  and  pic- 
tnresque  expression,  arising  from  the  truthful 
treatment  of  materials  and  construction  rather 
than  from  applied  or  misapplied  ornament. 
Reticence  in  this  last  respect  is  one  of  the  lessons 
we  need  most,  in  regard  to  London  architecture 
especially.  There  is  often  more  so  • called 
‘‘ornament”  on  one  railway  hotel  than  would 
be  fonnd  on  half  a dozen  cathedrals  of  the 
greatest  age  of  Mediroval  orb;  and  the  principle 
has  yet  to  be  learned  by  most  of  our  architects, 
that  every  ornamental  detail  which  does  not 
assist  the  expression  of  a building  injures  it. 

It  ia  remarkable  how  very  little  has  reaJly  been 
made,  amid  all  the  bustle  of  architectural  revival 
in  recent  years,  of  the  higher  class  of  dwelling- 
houses  as  opportunities  for  something  of  what 
may  be  called  the  poetry  of  architecture. 
“Handsome”  houses,  and  more  lately  “ pic- 
tnresque  ” houses,  have  no  doubt  been  built  by 
scores;  but  they  seem  to  go  very  much  on  pre- 
vailing patterns,  which  succeed  one  another,  like 
the  fashions  in  drees,  for  no  particular  reason. 
The  old  notion  of  the  typical  English  gentleman 
used  to  be  that  it  was  vulgar  to  have  a honae 
which  differed  materially  or  in  any  striking  way 
from  that  of  your  neighbours.  Sorely  it  is  that 
idea  itself  which  rather  deserves  the  epithet 
vulgar,  even  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  A 
great  deal  that  is  charming,  a great  deal  of  what 
constitutes  the  picturesque  of  life,  might  be 
realised  in  the  interiors,  especially,  of  the  higher 
class  of  dwellings,  if  they  were  made  the 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  original  thought 
and  individual  taste  and  feeling  in  tho  arrange- 
ment and  decoration,  instead  of  being  so 
mechanically  contrived  on  habitual  and  accepted 
schemes. 

There  has  no  doubt  been  a great  advance  in 
good  taste  as  to  house  furniture  and  fittings  of 
late  years  ; and  the  monstrosities  which  used  to 
crowd  the  windows  of  cabinet-makers  would  be 
scouted  now.  But  a good  deal  of  this,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  nothing  more  than  another  revival. 
A recent  turn  of  popular  thought  has  led  to  a 
kind  of  resuscitation  of  the  art  of  what  Tennyson 
rather  happily  calls  the  “tea-cup  times.”  So 
far  as  architecture  is  concerned,  this  revival  of 
the  Qneen  Anne  style  seems  the  most  rubbishy 
contemptible  of  all,  since  there  is  not  even  tb© 
excuse  of  an  inherent  grandeur  in  the  style ; 
it  is  the  last  lingering  debasement  of  Renaissance 
architectore,  the  corruption  of  a corruption.  The 
style  of  decorative  art  which  belongs  to  it  has  a 
certain  fitness  and  suitability  to  recommend  it 
for  interiors,  though  it  is  anything  but  intellectual, 
and  is  followed  more  as  a matter  of  fashion  than 
of  deliberate  opinion;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  a disagreeable  conviction  of  the  imposture 
pervading  the  present  mania  for  mstbetic  fittings, 
Japanese  jars  and  old  china,  and  Queen  Anne 
furniture  and  costumes ; a mania  which  is  carried 
so  far  that,  as  those  who  know  anything  of  the 
ways  of  these  disciples  of  the  mstbetic  must  be 
aware,  the  joke  in  Punch  about  the  gentleman 
who  preferred  the  shorter  of  two  sisters  for  a 
wife  to  the  taller,  because  “ she  would  go  better 
with  my  style  of  furniture — buhl  and  mar- 
qucterie,you  know” — is  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
of  literal  fact.  There  is  something  contemptible 
in  this  exaltation  of  the  mere  decoration  of  life 
(a  sham  decoration,  too)  above  the  reality  ; and 
something  quite  apart  from  real  artistic  feeling, 
than  which,  in  its  true  sense,  nothing  can  har- 
monise better  with  that  “ plain  living  and  high 
thinking,”  the  decay  of  which  was  so  feelingly 
deplored  by  Wordsworth,  and  from  which  we 
seem  so  very,  very  far  at  present. 
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BERKS  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETT. 

The  members  of  this  society  recently  had  a 
day’s  excursion  to  Stanford,  Pusey,  Cherbury, 
Chamey,  Denchworth,  and  Wantage. 

At  Stanford  Church  the  visitors  were  received 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Penwarne-Wellings,  who  explained 
the  various  objects  of  interest.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  edifice  is  a curious  little  erection, 
of  the  character  of  a turret,  in  the  north  aisle, 
facing  the  Holy  Table,  which  is  believed  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  church.  There  are  steps  up  to 
it  from  the  aisle,  at  the  back  j there  is  no  ves- 
tip  whatever  of  any  steps  on  the  other  side. 
This  was  probably  erected  subsequently  to  the 
roof,  the  eutrance-door  being  late  fifteenth  cen. 
tnry.  The  vicar  said  it  had  been  thought  that 
this  part  of  the  church  stood  before  the  aisle  was 
opened  out,  but  the  theory  was  clearly  untenable 
from  the  character  of  the  doorway.  Some  inte. 
resting  and  old  glass  in  the  east  window  repre- 
sents St.  Catherine. 

The  party  then  drove  to  PMsey  House,  whore 
^ey  were  received  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Bouverie 
Pusey,  Mrs.  Pusey,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Vincent 
(vicar).  The  hall  contains  a bas-relief,  over 
the  fireplace,  representing  King  Canute  giving 
the  celebrated  Pusey  horn  to  the  first  Pusey 
on  the  beach  at  Southampton.  The  legend 
IS,  that  when  the  king  rebuked  his  sycophantic 
courtiers  by  showing  them  his  inability  to 
command  the  sea,  the  seat  on  which  he  sat  to 
give  them  the  lesson  was  placed  for  his  Majesty 
by  the  ancestor  of  the  ancient  house  of  Pusey, 
who  received  in  return  the  horn  which  is  now 
the  chief  object  of  interest  in  this  district.  The 
bas-relief,  which  surmounts  a large  sculptnred 
horn,  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  present  house, 
viz.,  1/50.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Tomlinson  showed 
and  explained  this  most  singular  relic  of  bygone 
times.  It  bears  the  following  legend  upon  a 
silver-gilt  band  of  the  fifteenth  century,  elegantly 
wrought “ I,  Kyng  Knowde  [Canute]  gene 
Wyllyam  Pecote  thys  home  to  holde  by  tby 
lond.’  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Tomlinson  said  it  was 
not  known  by  the  family  whether  the  horn  was 
really  and  truly  the  original  horn  given  to  their 
ancestor  by  King  Canute.  Camden  said  The 
family  of  Pusey  held  the  village  of  Pusey,  in 
Berkshire,  in  fee,  by  a horn  which  was  first  given 
to  William  Pecote  by  King  Canute.  Dr.  Iliokes, 
in  1681,  states  that  in  his  time  both  the  horn 
and  manor  were  possessed  by  Charles  Pusey, 
who  had  recovered  the  manor  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  before  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies  j the 
horn  itself  being  produced  in  Court,  aud  with 
universal  admiration  received,  admitted,  and 
proved  to  be  tbe  identical  horn  by  which,  as  by 
a charter,  Canute  had  conveyed  the  manor  of 
Pusey  7(W  years  before.  Tbe  horn  is  that  of  an 
ox  of  middling  size,  moonted  in  silver-gilt,  in 
workmanship  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  colour  of  the  horn  is  dark  brown, 
which  proves  it  to  be  a real  ox-horn,  and  not,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case,  made  of  ivory.  It  is 
2 ft.  6 in.  long,  and  9^  in.  high  from  its  feet  j the 
circumference  at  the  largest  end  is  1 ft. ; in  the 
middle,  in.  j and  at  the  small  end,  2i  in.  The 
dog  s head  at  tbe  orifice  was  formerly  moveable, 
turning  upon  a joint,  so  as  to  make  it  either  a 
hunting  or  a drinking  horn."  The  earliest  hie- 
torical  mention  of  the  family  was  in  1155,  when 
Henry  de  Pesie  held  the  manor.  They  oonld  not 
go  back  historically  earlier  than  that,  but  if  they 
could  accept  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies’s  view  they 
would  see  that  it  was  placed  beyond  doubt  that 
the  horn  was  really  given  by  Canute  to  tbe  first 
Pusey,  Pesie,  or  Pecote — as  it  was  variously  spelt. 

Pusey  Church  was  then  visited,  and  its  history 
and  monuments  were  explained  in  a paper  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Vincent,  M.A.,  rector,  who  said,— The 
earliest  monument  of  our  parochial  past  is  a 
white  marble  incised  sepulchral  slab,  now  in  the 
north  transept.  Two  figures  thereon,  in  devo- 
tional  form,  may  well,  from  their  decided  linea- 
ments, be  accounted  likenesses  of  Sir  Henry 
Dogett  and  his  lady,  who  in  their  earlier  years 
had  probably  thrilled  with  horror  at  the  tidings 
of  the  capture  and  burning  of  Joan  of  Arc,  aud 
may  even  have  heard  the  shouts  of  joy  which 
welcomed  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Agiocourt. 
The  inscription  round  the  stone  runs  thus  ; — “Hie 
jacent  corpora  Henrici  Dogett,  Armigeri,  et  Amye, 
nxoris  ejus,  qui  quide[m]  Henricus  obUt  Xtl. 
die  mensis  Augusti.  A.  Domi.  mcccclxxx,,  et 
dieta  Amya  obiit  die  mensis — A.  Domi, 
Mccccnpx  , qui  aiabs  misiet  (propitietnr 
Dens).^  Now,  seeing  that  the  present  church 
was  built  in  1745,  this  stone  must  evidently  have 
removed  from  an  older  church.  Of  this 
o er  church  not  a vestige  now  remains  to  show 


its  date,  nor  even  a tradition  as  to  its  site 

We  ass  now  to  age  marks  outside  the  church, 
and  the  first  question  which  naturally  presents 
itself  is  this, — Does  the  present  church  stand 
upon  the  site  of,  at  least,  its  immediate  prede- 
cessor ? There  are  no  records  to  answer  this 
question,  not  even  a drawing  of  the  older  church, 
although  defunct  only  131  years  ago.  On  careful 
consideration,  I am  inclined  to  say  that  the 
present  stands  on  the  site  of  the  building  which 
immediately  preceded  it.  Outside  the  south 
transept  there  stands  astone  monument, evidently 
of  some  age,  with  a brass  inserted  on  its  side,  to 
the  memory  of  “Rd.  Pusey,  alias  Pesey  Pecote,” 
who  “died  comfortably,"  August  2nd,  1695, 
ninety  years  before  the  present  ohurch  was  built. 
True,  this  monument  might  easily  have  been 
brought  thither  from  an  older  churchyard  else- 
where, but  it  does  not  bear  any  marks  of  removal. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  witness.  In  a row 
to  the  Boath-wesfc  of  this  monument  are  four 
headstones,  bearing  dates,  two  of  them  1720; 
one,  1738;  and  another,  the  southernmost,  1748. 
hi  one  of  these  show  the  least  signs  of  removal. 

A pleasant  cross-country  drive  brooght  the 
party  to  the  anoient  British  camp  of  Cherbury, 
a trebly-ditched  earthwork,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion.  The  Rev.  C,  H.  Tomlinson  gave  an  interest- 
ing  address  on  the  subject  of  the  camp.  He  did 
not  at  all  know  why  it  was  described  iu  the  pro- 
grammes for  that  day  as  “ Romano-British  ’’ ; 
he  must  disclaim  tbe  name  himself,  as  he  con. 
aidered  it  was  a purely  British  camp.  He  had 
no  doubt  tbe  name  of  Cherbury,  whatever  it 
might  mean,  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  French 
word  Cherbourg.  Like  most  British  camps,  it 
had  no  particular  history,  but  it  bad  been  a 
universal  tradition  that  King  Canute  had  a 
palace  or  abode  in  this  camp,  which  was  of  very 
large  extent.  What  they  did  know  from  history 
was  that  Canute’s  father,  Sweyn,  on  his  progress 
from  Wallingford  to  Bath,  destroyed  and  burned 
all  the  villages  between  the  two  places  in  the 
Vale  of  White  Horse.  Snppoaing  it  to  have 
been  Canute’s  Palace,  they  had  it  between  the 
two  villages  of  Pusey  and  Denchworth.  Look- 
ing  at  that  camp  of  Cherbury,  as  he  thought 
they  ought,  as  a British  rather  than  a Danish 
camp  (as  some  had  considered  it),  the  question 
occurred  in  what  relation  it  stood  to  other  camps, 
and  to  the  district  generally.  They  were  pro- 
bably  all  aware  that  Mr.  Jas.  Parker,  of  Oxford, 
had  a theory  that  almost  every  British  camp  had 
near  it  a Roman  camp,  which  the  invaders  threw 
up  when  they  came  into  the  country  in  order  to 
take  Britain  bit  by  bit,  swallowing  op  the  country 
by  conquering  one  British  camp  after  another. 
The  British  camps  were  almost  always  nearly  or 
quite  round,  while  those  of  the  Romans  were  of 
a square  or  oblong  square  shape,  Mr.  Parker’s 
theory,  which  he  bad  no  doubt  was  in  the  main 
correct,  was  that  Aulas  Plautius,  who  was  sent 
into  this  country  some  decades  after  Christ, 
threw  Qp  all  those  square  camps.  Mr.  Tomlin, 
son  referred  at  length  to  various  illustrations  of 
this  theory  in  the  camps  at  Letcombe  and  Lim- 
borough,  Uffington  and  Hardwell,  Sinodun  and 
Dorchester,  Leafield  and  Loughborough,  Lyne- 
bam  and  Knowlbury,  &c.,  in  all  of  which  the 
first  was  a British  camp,  and  the  second,  con- 
tiguons  to  it,  a Roman ; there  were  no  square 
camps,  however,  near  the  British  camps  at  Lyd. 
ington  and  Badbury.  After  ho  had  heard  Mr. 
Parker’s  theory  on  the  subject,  he  tried  to  find  a 
square  camp  near  Cherbury. 

At  Charney  a good  specimen  of  the  ancient 
market  cross  was  noticed  en  route  to  the  Manor 
House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  James  Beesley. 
Here  Mr.  E.  Dolby,  Ablngdo-n,  gave  a brief 
account  of  the  building  and  its  history.  In  1554 
the  Manor,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of 
Abingdon,  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Gorffyn  ; 
in  1806  it  belonged  to  Mr.  G.  Keck,  M.P.  The 
party  inspected  the  ancient  “ solar,”  or  drawing, 
room,  and  the  small  oratory  attached,  which 
contains  a piscina  and  aumbry.  The  rear  of  tbe 
structure,  which  contains  the  solar  and  oratory, 
is  of  thirteenth.century  work,  the  front  being 
modem.  Charney  Chui-ch  was  then  visited,  and 
found  to  contain  a very  good  segmental  Late 
Norman  arch,  and  traces  of  a “squint,"  or 
hagioscupe.  The  features  of  the  church,  which 
is  Norman,  are  a very  singular  aud  well- 
preserved  tympanum  (probably  Early  Norman 
work)  and  the  very  remarkable  ornamentation 
of  the  south  porch,  which  is  composed  of  rude 
heads,  with  beards,  conventionally  treated. 

At  Denchworth,  where  a small  plain  market- 
cross  is  still  standing,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Tomlinson 
read  a paper  on  the  history  of  the  parish  and  its 
church.  The  parish  was  first  mentioned  in  811, 
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in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle,  when  King  Kenwulf 
(the  Mercians  then  possessing  this  part  of 
Eugland)  gave  it  to  the  Abbey ; in  947,  after  it 
had  again  become  part  of  Wessex,  certain  land 
in  the  pariah  was  given  to  a man  named  Wulfric, 
who  gave  it  to  Abingdon.  The  name  Dench- 
worth had  been  said  by  some  people  to  come 
from  “ Dance’s  town but  in  his  opinion  it  was 
called  Denchworth,  because  it  was  the  settlement 
on  tbe  extreme  confines  of  the  great  mother 
parish  of  Worth  or  Longworth,  of  a family  called 
Dench  or  Dunoh,  In  1265  a certain  Henry  de 
Tubbeney  gave  lands  in  the  parish  of  Dench- 
worth to  found  a chantry  in  the  church  for  tbe 
erection  of  an  altar  to  the  Virgin.  The  chantry 
was  now  called  the  north  transept.  In  1299  the 
advowson  of  the  living  belonged  to  William  de 
Bosco,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  must 
have  been  built  about  that  time.  Its  style  was 
Early  English,  the  superstructure  being  Per- 
pendicular. Opposite  the  Norman  doorway  (the 
oldest  part  of  the  building)  was  built  a north 
doorway,  which  was  blocked  in  the  Early  English 
times ; it  was  made  that  people,  iu  accordance 
with  the  ancient  superstition  that  the  way  to 
Heaven  was  literally  “ through  the  Church,” 
might  walk  and  carry  their  dead  straight  in  at 
one  door  and  out  at  the  other.  The  chancel  was 
erected  in  the  Decorated  period,  and  the  south 
transept  a little  later, — at  the  time  when  tbe 
manor-house  in  the  village  was  built.  The  Per- 
pendicular  font,  which  Mr.  Parker  considered  a 
very  fine  specimen,  came  later  in  that  period. 
In  1557  died  Wm.  Hyde  the  elder,  who  was 
represented  on  a very  curious  brass  as  kneeling 
at  a desk,  twelve  sous  coming  behind  him;  from 
his  mouth  proceeded  a scroll  bearing  tbe  words, 

“ Miserere  mei  Deus  sedum  magna  miserioordia 
toam."  His  wife  Margery,  who  died  five  years 
later,  knelt  at  a desk  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brass,  and  eight  daughters  came  behind  her  (the 
family  having  numbered  twenty)  ; a scroll  from 
her  mouth  had  the  words,  “ Heale  my  soule,  0 
Lord,  for  I bane  synced  agaynsb  the.”  That 
brass  was  the  great  wonder  and  curiosity  of 
Denchwortb.  On  theone  side  beneath  the  figures 
above  described  there  was  the  inscription, — 

“Qiiisqaia  transierispro  nostris  ora  aiabns, 

Et  junctos  tumulo  tu  prece  iunge  Deo. 

The  whiche  tVylm  Hyde  Eaqtiyer  aecessyd  the  second 
day  of  Maye  in  the  yere  of  onre  LorJe  God  mccccclvii., 
and  the  saydo  Margery  bis  wyfe  decessyd  the  xivii.  day  of 
J une  iu  tbe  yere  of  our  Lorde  God  mccceclxii." 

It  was  a rescript  brass,  and  had  been  put  into 
its  present  position  with  thumb-screws,  that 
both  sides  might  be  examined.  The  brass,  which 
bad  probably  been  bought  in  Reading, by  William 
Hyde,  sen.,  as  old  metal,  and  was  tbe  oldest 
dated  brass  extant,  bore  the  following  inscrip, 
tion  on  the  reverse  side  : — • 

“ Edward  Roy  danglete  qe  fist  le  siege  deuiiut  la  cite  de 
Berewyk  et  coquyst  la  bataille  illeoqs  et  la  dite  cite  la 
veille  seinte  Margarete  Ian  de  gao  rncccixini  mist  ceste 
pere  a la  requeste  Sire  Villiam  de  Montagu  foundour  de 
ceste  mesoun.” 

William  Hyde,  sen.,  having  got  possession  of 
the  brass  dated  1333,  had  his  own  insoripbion  put 
on  the  other  side,  and  it  was  embedded  in  a stone 
on  his  tomb  in  the  church.  In  1852,  said  Mr. 
Tomlinson  (we  quote  from  the  Reading  Jfer. 
cury),  a certain  young  man  living  at  Oxford 
came  over  to  the  district;  his  name  was  Street. 
He  was,  most  unfortunately,  allowed  to  try  his 
’prentice  hand  on  Denchworth  Church.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  destroyed  a good  piscina  and 
aedilia  in  the  south  chancel,  window,  and  made 
tbe  splay  now  existing.  He  took  away  an  ancient 
rood-loft,  in  which  used  to  be  a crucifix  with  a 
taper  before  it ; and  blocked  up  in  the  unsightly 
way  they  saw,  at  the  corner  of  the  south  transept, 
tbe  rood-loft  stairs,  or  else  destroyed  them;  and 
as  to  the  brasses,  in  order  to  pot  down  coloured 
tiles,  he  took  them  all  out  of  the  stones  in 
which  they  were  embedded,  used  the  stones  to 
make  a pathway  in  the  churchyard,  and  knocked 
the  brasses  into  the  plaster  of  the  wall  with 
brass-headed  nails.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  brasses  were  being  eaten  away  when  he  (Mr. 
Tomlinson)  came  there  by  the  galvanic  current 
set  up  by  the  brass  and  iron  in  the  damp  wall. 
With  the  kind  help  of  the  Hyde  family  he  got 
the  brasses  properly  set  in  slabs  of  stone  and  put 
in  the  wall  as  they  now  saw  them.  He  had  been 
also  able,  by  the  liberality  of  various  persons,  to 
put  in  a very  good  east  window,  two  south 
windows,  and  a small. baptistery  window,  and  to 
get  a decent  altar-cloth.  Proceeding  to  the  out- 
side  of  the  ebnreh  the  remains  of  the  doorway 
leading  up  to  the  rood-loft  were  noticed,  and 
the  church.porch.  The  vicar  explained  that,  in 
16E3,  the  then  inenmbent,  Ralph  Kedden,  who 
on  account  of  having  thirteen  children,  probably 
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found  it  very  difficult  to  study  in  the  vicarage, 
went  to  the  churchwarden,  Mr.  Geering,  at  the 
Manor-honse,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
make  him  a study,  and  a room  was  made  over 
the  chnrch  porch  by  that  worthy,  in  coninnotion 
with  his  friend,  David  Brewster,  a stationer  of 
London,  in  it  being  chained  about  150  old  books. 
When  Mr.  Street  “ restored  ” the  chnrch, he  palled 
down  this  interesting  old  room,  and  erected  in  its 
place  a porch  with  a simple  lean.to  roof,  like  a 
duat-bin.  He  (the  speaker)  had  managed  to 
alter  that  into  the  present  gable-roof. 

From  Donchworth  a pleasant  drive  brought 
the  excursionists  to  Wantage,  which  they  reached 
at  5 p.m.  It  bad  been  intended  to  visit  the 
church  and  other  objects  of  interest,  inclnding 
King  Alfred’s  Batb,  the  Priory  (the  birthplace  of 
the  famous  Bishop  Butler),  and  the  Grammar 
School,  but  time  only  permitted  a cursory  in- 
spection of  the  fine  church.  The  proceedings 
of  the  day  concluded  with  a dinner  at  the 
“Bear.” 


BOARD  SCHOOL  BDILDING  IN  LONDON. 

ST.VTISriCS. 

Ar  the  first  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  after  the  recess,  Sir  Charles  Reed  made  a 
statement  of  considerable  interest  as  to  the 
number  of  new  Board  schools  which  have  been 
erected  in  the  metropolis  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Board.  He  said  that  the  first  Board 
built  or  secured  sites  for  eighty-six  schools,  with 
accommodation  for  79,G25  children;  and  that 
now,  at  the  end  of  another  three  years,  134  new 
schools  had  been  opened,  accommodating  115,942 
children ; in  addition,  forty  other  new  schools 
were  in  coui-se  of  building  or  contracted  for,  and 
twelve  of  these  would  be  opened  by  November, 
the  whole  forty  accommodating  31,199  children. 
Beyond  these  the  schools  on  sites  purchased  or 
selected  numbered  forty-seven,  accommodating 
35,070,  thus  giving  a total  of  221  schools,  with 
182,211  places  for  children. 

The  cost  of  sites,  in  the  case  of  completed 
schools,  has  been  51.  Oi.  lOd.  per  child,  which,  the 
chairman  observes,  is  not  excessive  considering 
the  enormous  price  of  land  in  London,  and  the 
necessity  under  which  the  Board  lay  of  planting 
the  schools,  not  where  land  happened  to  be 
cheapest,  but  where  the  children  requiring  pro- 
vision lived.  According  to  a Parliamentary  re- 
tarn,  the  cost  of  buildings  in  the  case  of  com- 
pleted  schools  was  but  91.  8a.  4d.  per  head,  being 
18s.  Gd.  less  than  the  Board’s  estimate,  and  more 
than  2i.  below  the  coat  in  several  provincial 
towns  where  labour  is  cheaper.  In  addition  to 
their  new  schools,  the  Board  lias,  at  the  request 
of  the  managers  in  each  instance,  taken  over 
fifty.three  schools,  with  places  for  17,938 
children,  while  it  is  further  providing  for 
11,824  children  in  forty-four  temporary  buildings. 
The  chairman  adds  that  the  best  evidence  that 
the  Board  has  not  overbuilt  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  schools  have  filled  as  fast  as  they  have 
been  opened,  and  this  while,  as  a rule,  the  efficient 
voluntary  schools  not  only  have  not  suffered,  but 
have  received  large  accessions  of  children.  The 
number  of  children  on  the  roll  of  all  efficient 
voluntary  schools  in  the  metropolis  in  the  year 
1871  was  222,518,  whereas  last  Christmas  the 
voluntary  schools  had  on  their  rolls  263,704 
children,  and  the  Board  125,398,  showing  on  the 
whole  an  increase  of  161,505. 


passed  during  the  year  amounting  to  2,125,249L 
Comparing  these  results  with  those  of  1875,  it 
would  be  found  that  while  the  linings  granted  in 
the  preceding  included  841  shops  and  5,582 
houses,  those  for  the  present  year  represented 
899  shops  and  5,74G  houses.  The  extra  number 
this  year  had  been  accompanied  by  a decided 
tendency  towards  larger  houses.  It  was  very 
remarkable  that  11,228  new  houses  should  have 
passed  within  two  years,  because  the  average 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  city  within  the 
Parliamentary  boundaries  since  1872  is  estimated 
only  at  about  9,500  persons,  representing  1,900 
houses,  and  the  actual  average  increase  in  the 
uninhabited  houses  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
amonnts  only  to  1,4001.  per  annum.  Making  all 
allowances,  the  erection  of  houses  must  be  pro- 
ceediug  in  a ratio  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  po- 
pulation.  The  total  money  represented  by  linings 
granted  in  1875  was  1,826,1501. ; in  1874, 
1,345,8001,;  and  in  1873,  1,210,5141.  The  last 
two  years  exhibit  an  increase  of  about  55  percent, 
over  the  two  preceding — a result  which  no  one 
would  have  expected  to  find  concurrently  with  a 
general  and  protracted  depression  in  almost  every 
branch  of  industry.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Doan  of 
Guild,  the  following  additional  powers  were  re- 
quired by  the  Court,  and  could  be  obtained  only  by 
legislative  enactment : — 1.  Provision  for  wide  and 
sufficient  openings  through  three-sided  or  four- 
sided solid  blocks  of  houses.  2.  The  alteration  of 
the  clause  by  which,  nnder  certain  circumstances, 
the  air  space  between  a front  and  a back  tene- 
ment  may  be  made  to  serve  for  both,  thus  re- 
ducing the  ventilating  area  of  each  to  one-balf 
of  the  ordinary  statutory  extent.  3.  The  control 
of  the  internal  re-arrangement  of  houses,  when 
even  without  external  change  larger  houses  are 
converted  into  houses  of  one  or  two  apartments. 
4.  Provision  for  forming  ail  private  sewers  and  for 
laying  all  drainage  pipes  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  master  of  works,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  pnblio  sewers. 


A YEAR’S  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN 
GLiSGOW. 

At  the  Glasgow  Dean  of  Guild  court  a few 
days  since,  the  Lord  Dean  of  Guild  King,  in 
making  his  retiring  speech,  gave  an  epitome  of 
the  figures  relating  to  the  building  operations  of 
the  past  year,  comprising  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  buildings,  exclusive  of  the  sites.  The  number 
of  houses  for  which  linings  have  been  passed  by 
the  Dean  of  Guild  court  from  Ist  September, 
1875,  till  the  Slst  of  August,  1876,  are  : — Houses 
of  one  apartment,  9G5 ; of  two  apartments, 
2,803;  of  three  apartments,  1,248;  of  four  apart- 
ments,  440;  of  five  apartments,  161;  and  of  six 
apartments  and  upwards,  129.  During  the  same 
period,  563  single  and  336  double  shops  have 
been  passed.  These  represent  the  aggregate 
snm  of  1,26S,500Z.  Churches,  halls,  and  schools 
represent  113,7001.;  warehouses,  shops,  and 
workshops,  445,1741. ; alterations  and  additions, 
297,8751.  The  new  streets  which  have  been 
passed  during  the  year  amount  to  fifteen  in 
number,  their  length  altogether  being  2,585 
lineal  yards ; the  total  of  the  various  linings 


EXTENSIVE  TOWN  IMPROVEMENTS 
AT  WALSALL. 

-ADOPTION  OF  THE  ARTISANS’  DWELLl.NGS  ACT. 

Improvements  of  a very  important  charactei 
are  about  being  carried  out  at  Walsall,  under 
which  about  120  houses  in  one  of  the  worst 
districts  of  the  town  will  be  swept  away,  and 
the  site,  covering  an  area  of  about  2 acres, 
entirely  relaid  out.  It  appears  that  the  district 
in  which  the  houses  are  situated  has  for  many 
years  past  been  in  a most  nnhealthy  state.  At 
a special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  held 
recently,  the  Mayor,  in  describing  the  dis- 
trict, said  that  its  entire  soil  seemed  to  have 
been  saturated  with  disease  and  death  for  gene- 
rations past,  and  its  population  given  over  to 
drunkenness  and  idleness.  Amongst  the  120 
houses  which  it  contained,  twenty.four  were  of 
notoriously  bad  character,  whilst  seven  public- 
houses  were  adjuncts  to  establishments  of  ill 
fame.  Such  was  the  low  and  degraded  sanitary 
state  of  the  locality  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  work  any  effectual  remedy  by  the  application 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the  land  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  closely  adjoining,  was  too  much 
wanted  for  business  purposes  and  other  new  build- 
ings of  arespootable  charaoterfor  the  present  dens 
to  be  allowed  any  longer  to  exist.  As  a further 
proof  of  the  nnhealthy  character  of  the  district 
the  mayor  stated  that  the  dwellings  there  had 
nob  inaptly  been  described,  by  a sanitary  com- 
missioner  of  the  Birmhvjham  Daily  Post,  as 
“ houses  of  call  for  fever  and  cholera,”  and 
nothing  short  of  an  entire  clearing  away  of  the 
whole  of  the  property  could  remedy  the  sanitary 
evils  existing  there.  The  council  would  be 
culpable  if  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
powers  given  by  recent  legislation,  and  cut 
this  cancer  ont  of  the  midst  of  the  community. 
He  proposed  a resolution,  founded  on  a report  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  declaring  that  the 
district  was  an  unbealtby  area,  and  that  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Aot  be  adopted 
with  reference  to  it.  He  said  that  the  total 
value  of  the  property  proposed  to  be  included  in 
the  scheme  for  clearing  the  site  was  estimated  at 
17,0001.  -It  was  also  estimated  that  by  the  de- 
molition of  the  houses  about  500  persons  wonld 
be  turned  out,  and  he  explained  that  it  was  pro- 
posed  to  provide  for  these  persons.  There  was 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  under 
the  control  of  the  Corporation,  which  conld  be 
adapted  for  artisans’  dwellings,  and  these  might 
built  before  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme 
was  commenced,  or  whilst  it  was  in  progresB. 


It  was  the  most  important  scheme  that  had  ever 
been  brought  before  the  oounoil,  both  as  regarded 
the  health  and  morality  of  thecomnmnity.  Mr. 
Alderman  Williams,  in  seconding  the  motion  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Act  in  reference  to  this  pro- 
perty, said  he  conld  not  have  believed  that  sneh 
places  as  he  had  seen  existed  in  Walsall,  if  be  had 
not  visited  them.  In  the  course  of  a discussion 
which  took  place  on  the  subject,  it  transpired 
that  the  remodelling  of  about  half  of  the  older 
portion  of  the  town  was  desirable  in  addition  to 
the  proposed  improvement,  but  the  expense 
would  be  so  great  that  they  felt  they  dared  not 
deal  with  it  at  present.  The  resolution  was 
passed  all  but  unanimously,  with  an  addition 
that  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  new  buildings 
for  the  displaced  inhabitants  be  provided 
simultaneously. 

“COLCHESTER  CASTLE  A ROMAN 

BDILDING.” 

Sir, — You  did  me  the  honour  to  refer  to  my 
book  “ Colchester  Castle  a Roman  Building,”  iu 
the  BiiiUlerof  Aag.  19:  permit  me  to  make  the  fol. 
lowing  observations.  The  book  shows — First,  that 
the  arohiteoture  of  the  castle  is  Roman  ; second, 
that  the  writings  of  archmologiats  do  not  prove 
it  to  be  Norman.  It  was  spoken  of  uncourteously 
by  Mr.  John  Henry  Parker,  C.B.,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Arobaaological  Institnte  : vide  the 
following  extracts  from  a “ Full  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Institute,”  reprinted  from 
the  Essex  Standard.  (Colchester,  1876.) 

Rage  60.  Aug.  3.—"  Mr.  Parker  said  it  was  a Norman 
easile,  and  to  say  it  was  Roman  would  ba  absolute  non- 
sense. The  archway  was  a very  good  specimen  of  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  all  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  end  of  that  period.” 

Page  106.  Aug.  7.— “Arrived  in  the  quadrangle  or 
great  courtyard  oftho  castle,  .Mr.  Parker  gave  a deserip- 
tion  of  the  building.  It  was,  he  said,  most  distinctly  a 
Norman  castle,  built  at  iheend  of  the  eleventh  century 
He  held  in  his  hand  a book,  by  a modern  and  living  archi- 
tect (George  Buckler),  who  was  so  insane  as  to  suppose 
that  the  castle  w.%’  a Roman  erection;  but  be  saw  above 
bim,  in  the  walls,  lireplaoes,— and  whoever  heard  of  fire- 
places  in  the  Roman  period  ? The  building,  he  repeated 
was  unquestionably  Norman;  bu^  as  whs  usual  at  the 
period,  of  a very  plain,  though  substantial  style  The 
ornamentation,  however,  which  they  observed,  was  added 
fifty  years  later,  at  which  time  also  the  grand  Norman 
gateway  must  have  been  built,  as  it  was  of  the  twelHh- 
century  style.  There  was  not  a vestige  of  Roman  work 
about  the  place,  except  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  which  were  utilised  in  eousequeuce  of  their 
netng  to  hand,  sod  were  doubtless  the  ruina  of  the  Roman 
wall.” 

Page  107.  Aug.  7.—“  Some  said  that  the  bricks  were 
not  Roman  at  all,  but  were  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  • 
but  cue  bnck  ha  uointed  out  was  evidently  of  thi* 
fourth  century,  and  undonbtedly  Homan.  There  were 
some  subterrauean  passages  beneath  the  castle  and 
these,  he  said,  were  Norman  cellars,  from  which  a’largo 
quantity  of  the  earth  had  never  been  removed,  simply 
because  it  was  not  convenient  to  carry  it  away 
Poor  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  lived  twenty  years  ago  and 
whose  ideas  were  forty  years  behind,  then,  might  bo 
excused  for  supposing  the  castle  was  Homan ; but  for  a 
modern  architect,  like  Mr.  Buckler,  to  say  it  was  Roman 
was  childish  nonsense.  The  castle  was  not,  as  was  sup' 
posed,  a ‘keep,’  but  a large  Norman  castle  intended  to 
assist  a small  garrison  in  keeping  a large  and  discontented 
town  in  subjection;  and  was  after  the  same  style  as  that 
of  Rochester,  which  was  of  fifty  years  later  date." 

ILid.—"  Oa  the  north  wall  Mr.  Parker  pointed  ont  a 
budd”*'  beyond  doubt  the  Norman 

Mr.  Parker’s  declamation  did  not  throw  so 
much  light  iipoo  the  architecture  of  the  castle 
as  the  brilliant  lamps  provided  by  Messrs, 
Joslin  on  the  3rd  of  August,  and  from  Oxford  he 
wrote  to  the  Essex  Standard,  stating  that  he 
“ frequently  spoke  rather  too  fast.” 

Probably  Mr.  Parker  spoke  too  fast  when  he 
said  that  the  large  castle  was  intended  to  assist 
a small  garrison,  that  the  buildiog  showed  work 
of  two  centuries,  and  ornamentation  of  two 
periods,  that  there  was  one  brick  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  a buttress  of  Norman  build.  And 
when  Mr.  Parker  vehemently  exclaimed,  “Who 
ever  heard  of  fireplaces  in  the  Roman  period  ?” 
had  be  forgotten  that  he  accompanied  Dr.  Bromet 
to  Wheatley  in  1846,  and  found  a fireplace,  about 
3 ft.  high,  built  of  brick,  in  a Roman  villa  ? 
(Arch.  Jour.,  ii.,  352).  Mr.  Lysons  found  one 
3 ft.  4 in.  wide,  and  arched,  in  a Roman  villa  at 
Witcombe,  in  1818  (Archmologia,  xix.,  181- 
Arch.  Jour.,  xiii.,  92).  In  fact,  the  coldness  of 
this  climate  compelled  the  Romans  to  add  to  the 
hypooaust  system,  in  order  to  insare  sufficient 
warmth  in  their  living-rooms  during  the  long 
winters  of  Britain  (Jour.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.,  iv^ 
371).  Roman  fire-dogs  of  handsome  make 
(Ibid.,  xxix.,  12G),  an  open  hearth  with  appli. 
ances  forsuspending  cooking-vessels  (Tbid.,xviii, 
394),  and  a stone  curb,  burnt  on  the  inside 
(Arch.  Jour.,  xiii.,  329),  are  so  many  eyidenees 
of  Roman  fireplaces  having  existed  in  Britain 
Not  only  the  climate,  bat  other  circumstances 
(say  arohieologiste)  demanded  a general  modifi- 
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cation  of  the  arcbitectnral  arrangements  and 
details  of  Koman  bnildinge  in  Britain  (Jonr. 
B.  A.  Assoo.,  iv.,  371),  and  yet  some  living 
arcbffiologists  are  nnable  to  appreciate  the  dif- 
ferences  between  Roman  bnildinga  in  Rome,  and 
Roman  bnildinge  in  Britain  j or,  to  distingnisb 
between  the  work  and  materials  in  Roman  bnild- 
ings,  and  those  in  reputed  Norman  boildings 
(Arob.  Jour.,  iii.,  290). 

The  author  has  examined  professionally  nearly 
all  the  buildings  mentioned  by  him,  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  writings  of  archmologista. 

^ " Why  truly,”  said  the  king  (to  Dr.  Johnson)  | 
“ when  once  it  comes  to  calling  names,  argument  ] 
is  pretty  well  at  an  end.” — (Fide  “ Boswell’s  ■ 
Johnson'”)  Geo.  Buckler. 


the  spot,  and  the  water  gashing  op  from  between 
the  plates  and  the  outside  embankment.  The 
water  soon  tore  away  with  irresistible  force  the 
cast-iron  plates,  made  a large  breach,  and 
rushed  down  the  reservoir-field,  into  the  cutting 
of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  along 
which  it  flowed  like  a river.  The  embankment 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  confined  the  outburst 
until  its  arrival  at  the  crossing  leading  to  the 
Towlaw  Ironworks.  It  then  took  several 
channels,  going  through  houses,  and  fortunately 
found  a stoppage  in  a large  empty  pond. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

CURIOUS  CHARGE  OF  WILFUL  DAMAGE. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  IN  CORNWALL. 

The  Cuniis?i  Telegraph,  in  an  article  on  the 
recent  visit  of  the  British  Archmologieal  Associa- 
tion  to  Cornwall,  says  that  from  a commercial 
point  of  view  the  importance  of  the  Congress 
may  not  have  been  great.  Indirectly,  indeed, 
it  may  draw  visitors  into  these  parts  and  adver- 
tise  Cornwall  (especially  Penzance)  thoroughly 
in  all  the  leading  London  papers.  However, 
until  the  Great  Western  Railway  improves  its 
railway  accommodation  we  cannot  hope  for  a 
great  influx  of  visitors.  They  may  wish  to  come 
and  see  our  many  curiosities,  but  the  journey, 
80  mnch  more  tedious  than  the  run  to  Scotland 
or  to  a Continental  capital,  deters  them. 

But,  if  we  look  at  matters  from  a higher  basis 
than  £.  s.  d.,  we  cannot  but  say  that  the  visit-of 
the  British  Archmological  Association  may  be 
regarded  as  an  event  in  our  literary  history. 
The  relations  of  the  archeologists  to  our  local 
inquirers  may  be  divided  under  two  heads:— In 
relation  to, — (1).  Our  Pro-historic  Remains;  (2). 
Our  Medieval  Antiquities.  As  to  the  first,  it 
seemed  that  the  archeologists  came  to  us  rather 
as  learners ; with  regard  to  the  second,  decidedly 
as  teachers.  The  reason  is  manifest.  Cornwall 
is  the  favoured  region  of  Celtic  remains,  and 
consequently  our  Cornish  antiquaries  have  had 
great  advantage  over  the  observers  of  other 
counties,  in  living  in  the  midst  of  a region  so  rich 
in  cariosities  of  this  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Mediseval  remains  are  in  question, — old 
churohes,  baronial  castles,  or  venerable  manor- 
houses, — the  professed  antiquaries  and  architects 
were  able,  from  their  long  aud  varied  experience 
and  observation,  to  throw  a flood  of  light  on 
questions  affecting  our  Medieval  local  remains. 
It  was  here  that  the  county  gained  by  the 
Congress;  in  the  other  matter,  the  Congress, 
perhaps,  was  indebted  to  the  county.  Experi- 
enced eyes  detected  traces  of  old  masonry,  and 
relics  of  alterations  and  additions,  of  which, 
perhaps,  few  before  dreamt.  Especially  was 
this  true  of  Madron  Church,  where  Mr.  Brock 
detected,  in  the  east  wall,  traces  of  three  succes- 
sive  churches.  At  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  the  date 
of  the  chapel  was  fixed  shortly  before  William 
of  Worcester’s  visit.  Many  minor  local  problems 
were  settled, — or  at  least  approximately  so, — the 
general  tendency  of  the  inquiry  being  to  trace 
the  remains  of  earlier  edifices  in  the  walls  ofonr 
existing  churches,  and  thereby  throw  a light  on 
periods  till  now  almost  a blank. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  regard 
the  visit  of  the  Congress  as  of  considerable 
value  to  Cornwall,  and  an  event  long  ta  be 
remembered.” 


BURSTING  OF  A RESERVOIR  : NARROW 
ESCAPE. 

The  inhabitants  of  several  mining  towns  and 
villages  have  bad  a narrow  escape  from  disaster, 
by  the  bursting  of  a reservoir  a few  days 
ago.  These  stores  of  water  are  sometimes 
dangerous  neighbours. 

The  present  case  is  the  large  reservoir  of  the 
Shildon  and  Weardale  Water  Company  at 
Towlaw,  Dnrham,  which  was  constructed  ofmaU 
leable  iron  and  cast-iron  plates,  cjlinclrical  in 
shape,  and  bolding  about  1,000,000  gallons.  The 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  was  made  of  puddled  clay, 
resting  upon  a very  insecure  foundation,  as  the 
coal,  which  is  only  a few  feet  below  the  surface, 
has  recently  been  worked  out.  The  iron  plates 
which  form  the  cylinders  are  10  ft.  in  height, 
and  above  the  surface,  and  to  strengthen  ttiem 
an  embankment  has  been  raised  around  tte 
ontside. 

A leakage  being  reportel,  the  engineers 
hurried  up,  and  found  a number  of  obildien  on 


At  the  Newbury  Borough  Police-court,  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  Mr.  Henry  Duval  Brown,  clerk  of  the 
works  at  the  Newbury  Municipal  Buildings,  was 
summoned  that  he  did  unlawfully  andmaliciously 
commit  damage,  injury,  and  spoil  to  and  upon 
two  lengths  of  certain,  stonework,  termed 
“ moulded  string,”  on  a certain  building  now  in 
coarse  of  erection  there,  the  property  of  John 
Crook,  the  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings,  thereby  doing  injury  to  the  said  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  li. 

Mr.  Beckhuson  appeared  for  Mr.  Crook,  and 
Mr.  W.  W.  King  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Money,  the  architect  of  the  buildings,  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Crook.  Mr.  Money  deposed  that  the  clerk  of 
works  was  engaged  by  him  in  pursuance  of  in- 
structioDB  of  the  Building  Committee. 

Mr  Morey  in  reply  to  questions,  said  The  duty 
of  the  clerk  of  works  is  to  condemn  imoroper  matenals  on 
finding  that  they  were  Roing  to  be  used.  I hare  no  bias  m 
the  case.  The  doty  of  the  clerk  of  works  would  be  to  com- 
plain  to  tbe  foreman,  who,  bv  a clause  in  the  contract, 
represented  the  contractor.  My  duly  is  to  condemn  the 
work,  and  I should  expect  tbe  hudder  to  alter  it. 

Mr.  Beckhuson.— If  the  builder  does  not  remore  the 
work  condemned,  are  you  justified  in  touching  it  until  you 

have  eiren  fourteen  days’ notice  ^ 

Mr  Money— If  tbe  builder  or  contractor  did  not  alter 
tbe  work  condemned  by  me  or  the  clerk  of  the  works  then 
it  is  in  mr  power  to  give  a written  notice  and  employ 
another  builder.  Mr.  Crook  did  not  object  to  alter  it 

Mr.  Beckhuson  —In  case  of  a cispute  between  the 
builder  ami  the  architect,  who  was  to  settle  it? 

Mr.  Money.  — Two  members  of  the  institute  of 
-Architects. 

Mr  Beckhuson.  - There  was  a dispute? 

Mr.  Money.— >'o  one  would  ever  think  of  senaing  for 
two  architects  over  n trumpery  stone  like  this:  indeed, 
they  would  not  undertake  such  a thing.  It  would  be  a 
perfect  farce.  . 

Mr.  Beckhuson.— On  what  ground  was  this  stone  con- 
demned ? . i.  j- 

Mr.  Money.— It  was  objected  to  because  of  its  bonding ; 
it  was  crippled,  not  properly  worked,  and  not  according  to 
specification. 

Defendant,— In  the  first  place,  it  was  short. 

Mr.  King.— The  duty  of  the  clerk  of  tbe  works  would  be 
to  report  any  materials  that  were  bad  ? 

Mr.  Money.— Quite  80. 

Mr.  King.— Do  you  recollect  whether  Brown  had  it  con- 
demned before  it  was  used  ? r 1 

Mr.  Money.— I cannot  answer  that.  Mr.  Crook  saw  it 
when  it  was  condemned  and  made  no  objection.  Received 
a complaint  indirectlv  that  the  condemned  marks  were 
rubbed  out.  The  breaking  of  the  stone  wai  not  a 
coarse  I should  have  adopted.  I believe  it  is  frequently 
done.  Brown  called  at  my  office  to  tell  me,  but  I was 
away  from  home.  The  stone  was  marked  in  my  presence 
and  Mr.  Crook  did  not  complain.  It  was  a mere  trivial 
matter.  The  worth  of  the  atone  was  not  more  than  lOs. 
or  168. 

Mr.  Beckhuson  said  the  stone  was  marked  on  the  15th 
September,  and  the  next  morning  before  breakfast  it  was 
broken. 

Mr.  Crook  was  not  called  as  a witness. 

For  the  defence,  it  was  contended  that  the 
stone  was  condemned  before  it  was  placed  in 
the  building ; that  when  it  was  placed  in  position 
it  was  marked  by  the  clerk  of  the  works  to  be 
taken  out,  but  that  the  work  was  proceeded 
with  and  the  mark  obliterated  ; and  that  it  was 
after  it  had  been  marked  a second  time,  and  Mr. 
Crook  had  been  again  told  of  its  defectiveness, 
that  the  stone  was  broken. 

The  magistrates,  after  deliberation,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  nnder  the  circumstances, 
the  clerk  of  the  works  was  justified  in  breaking 
the  stone,  and  that  there  was  no  malicious 
damage  in  tbe  case. 

The  case  was,  therefore,  dismissed. 

From  a long  report  in  the  Newhury  Weekly 
News,  the  magisterial  proceedings  appear  to 
have  been  conducted  with  some  acrimony  and 
I want  of  dignity. 


Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries. — Tbe 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society 
of  Antiquaries  was  held  on  tbe  4th  inst.,  in  the 
Old  Castle,  when  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  R. 
Carr-Elliaon,  on  ‘‘Inscriptions  on  the  Roman 
Altar  recently  found  near  Benwell.” 


OBSTRUCTING  THE  PATHWAY. 

Mr.  Daniel  Logan,  surveyor,  living  at  Herne- 
hill,  appeared  before  Mr.  Ellison,  at  Lambeth 
police-court,  to  a summons  charging  him  with 
aaeanlting  Mr.  Lewellyn  Archer  Jones,  a 
barrister. 

The  complainant  stated  that  on  tbe  morning  of  the 
ISth  ult.  he  was  walking  with  his  wife  along  Poplar-walk, 
a public  footpath  leading  from  Heroe-hill  to  Lough- 
borough. Some  little  distance  down  he  saw  a string 
drawn  across  the  path  about  2 ft.  from  the  ground.  It 
was  fastened  to  some  brickwork  each  side  of  the  path. 
Seeing  the  defendant  there,  he  asked  him  to  remove  the 
string  so  that  his  wife  might  pass,  The  defendant,  instead 
of  doing  so,  immediately  commenced  abusing  him,  told 
him  to  be  oil,  and  declared  if  hedid  not  he  would  put  him 
on  his  back,  The  complainant  was  about  to  unfasten  the 
cord,  when  defendant  took  him  by  the  wrUt  and  shook  bis 
fist  in  bis  face. 

Police-constable  100  AV  said  he  beard  tho  defendant 
swear  at  complainant  and  call  him  a barber's  clerk. 

Mr.  Fullagar  (for  defendant)  said  the  complainant  might 
easily  have  stepped  over  tbe  cord,  which  was  placed  there 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  line  with  regard  to  some  build- 
ings the  defendant  was  superintending. 

Mr,  Ellison  said  the  defendant  had  no  right  to  place  the 
cord  across  a public  footpath,  and  if  the  compluinaDt  had 
cut  it  he  would  have  been  perfectly  justified.  He  ordered 
the  defendant  to  enter  into  his  own  recognisances  in  30/. 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  pay  li.  3s.  costs. 


A WORKMAN’S  CLAIM  FOR  WAGES. 

HOLTGEN  U.  HOLLAND  AND  HANNEN. 

In  this  case  (beard  at  the  Westminster  County 
Court  on  the  6th  inst.)  tbe  plaintiff,  in  the 
employ  of  the  defendants,  sought  to  recover 
Ts.  2d.,  being  the  amount  of  one  day’s  pay. 

Plaintiff  said  that  on  the  Friday  previous  to  last  Bank 
Holiday  he  instructed  a shopmate  to  ask  the  foreman  and 
cashier  whether  he  was  to  resume  work  on  tho  following 
Monday  ; and,  in  iho  event  of  that  being  the  inatruclioos, 
he  requested  that  the  cashier  should  notify  tbe  same  on  a 
little  slip  of  paper,  to  be  enclosed  in  his  “ pay-bag.” 

According  to  the  statement  of  plaintiff  s messenger,  it 
appeared  that  tbe  cashier  declined  the  trouble  of  writing 
the  required  slip,  and  plaintill’ went  to  work  as  usual. 

Witnesses  were  called  for  the  defence  to  show  that  none 
of  the  defendant’s  men  were  at  work  on  the  Bauk  Holiday, 
and  that  those  who  were  at  work  were  in  tbe  employ  of  asub- 
contractor,  to  whom  a portion  of  the  work  was  let.  Also 
it  was  8'ated  by  a witness  that  plaintiff  had  only  been  seen 
on  the  works  for  an  hour  or  two  after  ten  o'clock  in  tho 
morning,  whilst  a member  of  defendant’s  firm  stated  that 
notices  were  conspicuously  pasted  up  both  inside  ana 
outside  the  gates  of  the  works,  to  the  effect  that  no 
workmen  would  be  required  to  work  on  the  Bank 
Holiday. 

Plaint'ff  denied  that  he  had  seen  any  such  notices,  and 
insisted  that  he  had  been  at  work  from  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  two  o’clock  in  tho  afternoon. 

His  Honour  said  it  was  perfectly  clear  tho  plaintiff  had 
no  right  to  recover,  beesuse,  in  the  first  place,  he  had 
received  no  express  instructions  to  resume  his  work  on  a 
general  holiday  ; and,  secondly,  he  bad  nut  waited  for  tbe 
reply  of  bis  messenger.  Under  those  circumstances 
judgment  would  be  lor  tbe  defendants,  with  costs,  as  it 
was  understood  that  the  present  prsccedings  were  not 
taken  at  the  plaintiff's  riek,  but  at  the  instigation  of  the 
society  to  which  be  belonged. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

PO.NTING  V.  ROBERTS. 

In  this  case,  heard  at  the  City  of  London  Court, 
before  Mr.  Brandon,  Deputy- Judge,  the  plaintifl' 
was  the  landlord  of  certain  premises  in  Gutter- 
lane,  City,  where  he  carried  on  business  and  let 
oflBoea. 

One  of  his  tenants  (Gale)  gave  him  verbal  notice  in 
December  last  that  he  was  about  to  give  np  his  offices. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  quarter  tbe  plaintiff  went 
into  the  office,  and  found  the  defendant  in  occupation,  who 
told  him  he  had  exchanged  offices  with  Gale,  upon  which 
the  plaintill'  said  he  should  require  25/.  a year  rent,  in 
lieu  of  20/  , which  had  hitherto  been  paid  by  Gale,  and  if 
he  were  not  prepared  to  pay  that  amount  he  had  better 
leave.  The  defendant  did  not  dissent,  but  when  applied 
to  for  the  following  quarter's  rent  he  refused  to  pay  more 
than  5/.,  which  he  now  paid  into  Court. 

The  Judge  ruled  that  that  was  all  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to,  and  tuld  him  lie  had  no  right  to  have  entered 
the  office  in  the  way  he  did,  the  letting  having  taken  place 
with  Gale,  and  not  with  the  defendant. 


Infringement  of  Building  Bye-laws  at 
Darlington.  — At  tbe  Darlington  Borough 
Police-court,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Robert  Borrodaile, 
a builder,  was  charged  with  having  within  “ the 
district  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  for  the  borough  of 
Darlington,  unlawfully  built  the  external  walls 
of  the  second  story  of  a certain  dwelHog-hoase, 
being  three  stories  in  height,  and  situate  in  cer- 
tain streets  there  called  High  Nortbgate  and 
Hope  Town-lane,  of  a less  thickness  than  15  in., 
to  wit,  10  in.”  Defendant  pleaded  guilty,  and 
was  fined  5/.  and  costs;  in  default,  one  month’s 
imprisonment.  On  a second  charge,  for  iosoffi- 
ciency  of  yard  space,  he  was  fined  21.  10s.;  in 
default,  one  month.  On  a third  charge,  for 
occupying  the  premises  before  they  had  been 
certified,  he  was  fined  51.  and  coats;  in  default, 
one  mouth. 
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THE  TURNERS’  COMPANY. 

TfiE  Worahipful  Company  of  Tamers  have 
offered  this^  year,  as  usual,  prizes  for  the  best 
work  submitted  in  competition  by  workmen  in 
the  trade.  The  prizes  were  delivered  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  the  12th,  and  the  objects  sub- 
mitted in  competition  were,  by  his  permission, 
exhibited  at  the  Mansion-honse  on  the  10th  and 
11th  nlt.^  The  prizes  were  offered  this  year  for 
turning  in  wood,  in  pottery,  and  in  diamonds, 
the  principal  qualities  taken  into  consideration 
being  beauty  and  symmetry  of  shape,  exact 
copying,  so  that  two  objects  cf  the  same  design 
should  be  precisely  similar  in  every  way,  and 
fitness  of  the  work  for  the  proposed  purpose. 
The  specimens  exhibited  could  scarcely  be  taken 
to  illustrate  the  latter  qualify  very  well,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  them  seemed  to  be  purely 
ornamental  in  character,  and  merely  intended 
to  show  shapes  in  which  the  material  might  be 
turned.  The  pottery  articles  showed  remarkably 
sharp  and  clean  work,  and  the  two  jars  or  vases 
for  which  the  silver  medal  and  freedom  of  the 
city  of  London  were  adjudged  to  Mr.  Higgin- 
bottom,  seemed  to  realise  the  condition  of  exact 
resemblance  most  nompletely.  The  bronze  medal 
in  the  same  department  was  adjudged  to  Mr. 
Seabridge,  for  two  vases  of  the  same  description. 
Among  the  articles  turned  in  wood  was  a set  of 
chessmen,  showing  very  neat  exeoation,  though 
not  BO  remarkable  in  the  way  of  design.  Some 
small  articles  turned  out  of  fragments  of  the 
wood  of  the  Qoliath  training-ship,  which  was 
burnt  some  little  time  ago,  excited  some  interest. 
In  general,  the  woodwork  seemed  to  ns  to  illus- 
trate  neatnessof  workmanship  ratherthan  artistic 
design.  A considerable  number  of  operatives 
visited  the  Exhibition  to  inspect  the  work. 


fierce  discussion,  was  carried  by  one  vote,  — i'  e., 
by  eighteen  to  seventeen,— although  it  is  stated 
the  committee  were  unanimous  in  agreeing  not 
to  include  Mr.  Bolton  amongst  the  six  candi. 
dates  for  the  final  selection.  Mr.  Hart  thinks  he 
has  good  reason  to  feel  aggrieved, 


SURVEYORSEIP  ITEMS. 

Derby.— At  a special  meeting  of  the  Derby 
Town  Council,  held  on  the  ILth  inst.,  for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  a surveyor  to  the  borough, 
the  Selection  Committee  submitted  the  name^of 
four  gentlemen  (out  of  eighty. four  applicants) 
to  the  council  for  the  appointment,  and  upon 
being  put  to  the  ballot,  Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe, 
M.A.,  engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  was  duly  elected  bya  large  ma- 
jority, at  a salary  of  6801.  per  annnm.  Mr. 
Bretland,  Assistant  Borough  Surveyor,  Belfast, 
obtained  the  next  highest  number  of  votes.  ’ 

Lavenham.—A  meeting  of  the  Lavenham 
Highway  Board  was  held  last  week  to  consider 
the  applications  for  the  appointment  of  surveyor 
to  the  Board.  There  were  thirty-six  applica- 
tioos.  The  following  candidates  were  ultimately 
selected  Mr.  S.  Hills,  a member  of  the  Board, 
and  waywarden  of  the  parish  of  Edwardstone, 
who  said  he  was  a farmer,  and  thirty-eight years 
of  age  ; Mr,  Alves,  assistant  engineer  on  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  forty-two  years  of  age, 
and  now  residing  at  Stratford  ; Mr.  Pettit,  forty’ 
four  years  of  age,  builder,  Hadleigh  ; Mr.  Payne, 
sixty,  who  has  resided  at  Mildenhall  for  many 
years,  and  had  had  the  management  of  several 
miles  in  that  district.  A show  of  hands  was  then 
taken  with  the  following  result: — Alves,  36- 
Payne,  18;  Hills,  9;  and  Pettit,  17.  The  two 
lowest  were  then  struck  off,  and  a show  of  hands 
was  again  taken  for  Alves  and  Payne.  The 
former  then  got  37  votes  and  the  latter  15. 
Mr.  Alves  was  therefore  declared  elected. 

TTiyan.— Forty-two  applications  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  borough  engineer  snd  snrveyor 
at  Wigan  were  sent  in,  and  these  were  re- 
duced  to  six  by  a special  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  selected  candi. 
dates  were,— Mr.  James  Hart,  Pendleton ; Mr. 
Martin,  Liverpool;  Mr.  Inch,  Croydon;  Mr. 
Brunton,  Durham;  Mr.  \Vike,  Leicester;  Mr. 
Dawson,  Stockport.  These  were  desired  to  at- 
lend  before  the  committee  at  the  council  cham- 
ber,  on  the  2l8t  alt.,  when  Mr.  Hart,  of  Pen. 
dieton,  was  selected  by  seven  votes  to  four  for 
Mr.  Martin.  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Hart 
was  requested  to  make  arrangements  for  leavin'^ 
the  Salford  corporation  at  the  end  of  Octobe° 
so  as  to  enter  upon  the  duties  at  Wigan,  and 
also  to  inspect  the  works  at  Wigan  during  the 
interval.  With  beth  of  these  requetts  he  com. 
plied.  At  the  council  meeting  held  fur  the  con. 
firmation  of  the  committee’s  minutes,  on  the  5th 
inst.,  Mr.  Eckeraley  moved  they  be  passed,  with 
the  exception  of  those  referring  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  borough  engineer,  and  moved  as  an 
amendment  that  Mr.  Bolton  (the  assistant)  be 
appointed  at  a salary  of  200L  This,  after  a 
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In  reference  to  the  annotated  copy  of  Milizia’s 
“ Lives  of  Arohiteots,”  referred  to  on  page  969, 
I think  it  very  probable  that  the  copy  belonged 
to  the  late  Mr.  George  Bailey,  curator  of  Sir 
John  Soane’s  Museum.  The  last  name  you  have 
given  as  written  in  it  is  that  of  Pugin,  who  died 
m 1852,  and  Mr.  Bailey  was  for  some  time  unwell 
before  his  death  in  1860.  He  very  kindly  assisted 
me  in  the  early  biographical  articles  for  the 
“ Dictionary  of  Architecture  ” ; and  havint^ 
afforded  him  many  notes  for  his  amendments  of 
“ Milizia,”  I endeavoured  to  obtain  his  copy  from 
his  friends,  after  his  decease,  but  was  boo  late. 

Milizia’a  “Lives”  is  a work  that  requires  to 
be  re-written,  not  only  for  the  correction  of  the 
matter,  bub  in  too  many  places  for  the  true 
rendering  of  the  passages  in  the  original  Italian. 
The  architectural  biography  of  architects  of 
all  nations  is  in  no  work  so  complete  as  in  the 
“ Dictionary  of  Architecture,”  so  ft»r  as  it  is 
published,  and  I am  glad  to  say  that  a part 
comprising  the  letters  M,  N,  and  0 will  shortly 
be  issued  to  the  subscribers.  I have  this  year 
rewritten  and  added  to  the  “ Brief  Synoptical 
List  of  the  Principal  Architects,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  with  their  Chief  Works,’’  comprised  in 
my  new  edition  of  Gwilt’s  “ Encyolopiedia  of 
Architecture,”  being  nearly  400  in  number, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  next  best  list  and  account  of 
them,  as  far  as  it  goes.  I have  ready  the  manu- 
soript  of  a work  on  “ English  Mediaeval  Archi- 
tects and  Masons”;  but  whether  it  will  ever 
reach  the  printer’s  hands  remains  to  be  seen. 

Wyatt  Faiuvokth. 


iaolis  gtrfittsti. 


Ej:ampJes  of  Ancient  and  l^odern  F-urniiurg, 
Metal  Work,  Tapestries,  Decorations,  ^c.  By 
B.  J.  Talbeh']'.  London : B.  T.  Batsford, 
High  Holborn. 

This  very  tastefully  got-up  thin  folio  volume 
contaius  twenty  plates  of  designs  photo-litbo. 
graphed  from  the  author’s  drawings,  in  which 
original  designs  for  furniture  are  interspersed 
with  delineations  of  specimens  of  old  work  of 
special  excellence  or  character ; the  original 
designs,  however,  predominating.  The  author  is 
well  known  as  one  of  our  finest  draughtsmen  and 
ablest  designers  in  this  branch  of  decorative 
art.  Prefixed  to  the  book  is  a reprint  of  the 
introduction  to  Mr.  Talbert’s  former  publication 
on  “ Gothic  Forms  applied  to  Furniture  Deooca- 
tion,”  in  which  the  author  shows  moat  sound 
critical  discrimination  on  the  subject  of  the 
application  of  ancient  forms  and  feeling  to 
modern  requirements,  though  the  literary  form 


THE  STRIKE  AT  MESSRS.  DOOLTON’S. 

Sir, — A night  or  two  ago  I was  converBiog  with  i 
thoughtl'ul  and  intelligent  mechanic  on  the  subject  of 
technical  education,  the  value  of  which  in  itself,  cf  course 
be  fully  admitted,  “ But,”  he  added,  “ the  mtsters,  too* 
often  give  us  very  little  encouragement  to  improve  our- 
selves. For  instance,  look  at  that  affair  at  DouUon’s  the 
other  day,  when  they  put  two  men  experienced  in  terra- 
cotta work  over  the  beads  of  all  the  bricklayers  on  the 
works,  without  ever  giving  them  a chance  of  showing  that 
there  were  any  among  them  capable  of  doing  the  work 
equally  well.  >'ow,  what  encouragement  is  it  to  men  to 
tit  themselves  for  the  higher  branches  of  their  trade  if 
this  is  the  conduct  pursued  towards  them  ? ” I suggested 
that  perhaps  there  were  no  men  among  the  bricklayers  able 
to  do  the  work  which  Messrs.  Doulton  required.  “ Well  ” 
he  replied,  “ I should  hardly  think  they  would  be  such 
••  • '1  to  strike  against  the  other  two  workmen  if  there 
it.”  Soon  after  I was  in  conversation  wiih  the 
t^eachers  and  secretary  of  the  bricklayers'  technical  class 
held  at  the  Artisano’  Institute,  and  referred  to  what  haQ 
just  passed,  when  one  of  the  teachers,  who  was  formerly  a 
journeyman  brickUyer,  bnt  is  now  a clerk  of  works,  laid 
that  there  were  many  men  in  the  bricklaying  trade  quite 
as  competent  to  do  tho  terra-cotta  work  at  the  Albert 
bmbsnkment  as  tho  two  men  employed  by  Messrs. 
Uoulton;  and  that  the  whole  of  tho  terra-cotta  work  at 
the  Natural  History  Museum  was  at  this  very  time  being 
done  by  bricklayers.  Now,  the  gist  of  all  the  reasonable 
objections  (lor  no  doubt  there  are  some  UDrcas^nable 
complaints)  made  by  the  bricklayers  to  the  employ, 
ment  of  plasterers  for  executing  what  they  certainly 
seemed  justilied  in  regarding  as  a higher  branch  of 
their  owu  trade,  is  that  it  takes  from  them  a sti-nulua 
to  improve  themselves  in  their  trade,  and  furniahea  a 
powerlul  argument  to  those  evil  advisors  who  laugh 
at  any  of  their  mates  for  caring  about  technical  educa- 
tion,  and  recommend  “another  pot  of  beer”  instead 
But  if  it  be  asked,— >Vhat  right  have  the  bricklayers  to 
regard  terra-cotta  work  as  a part  of  their  business  rather 
tbauihat  of  plasterers  i'  they  answer  at  once  that  terra 
cotta  IS  a hard-burnt  substance,  made  in'o  blocks  like 
bricks,  snd  built  into  walls  with  mortar,  in  precisely  tlie 
same  manner  as  brickwork;  whereas  tho  material  in 
which  plasterers  work,  of  course,  is  of  a soft  plastic  kind 
laid  upon  a hard  substance.  Solly  ' 


BATH  STONE. 


ILL  some  one  give  me  a receipt  for  mending  llaih 
stoue?  Brown  shellac  will  not  do.  The  white  shellac  I 
have  tried,  dissolved  with  rectified  naphtha,  but  it  dues 
answer. 


Geodesical  Congress. — The  Permanent  Com- 
mission  of  the  loteruatioual  Geodesical  Associa- 
tion  met  on  the  5th  inst.  in  the  SiUe  des 
Academies,  Brussels.  The  Comte  d’Aspremont- 
Lynden  welcomed  the  Congress,  after  which 
General  Baejer,  delegate  from  Prussia,  bore 
testimony  to  the  important  share  contributed  by 
Belgium  to  the  workof  thecommission.  Various 
reports  were  then  read. 


of  his  observations  is  somewhat  defective,  and 
the  punctuation,  &o.,  should  have  been  mor& 
carefully  corrected.  Among  other  points  re- 
marked upon  is  the  difficulty  of  applying  any- 
thing like  a Gothic  type  of  furniture  to  the 
modern  drawing-room,  where  everything  is  re- 
quired to  be  gracefal,  refined,  and  elegant,  while 
Che  prevailing  character  of  Gothic  furniture  is 
mass  and  solidity,  and  a certain  degree  of  stiff- 
ness aud  architectnral  character.  The  fact,  of 
course,  is,  that  when  the  original  types  of  Gothic 
furniture  were  evolved,  the  drawing-room,  in  its 
present  sense,  was  not  in  existence  ; the  modern 
taste  which  calls  for  elegance  and  finish  in  furni- 
ture and  fittings  had  not  been  developed.  The 
tacit  perception  of  this  discrepancy  was  probably 
one  reason  which  led  to  the  change  of  taste  in. 
furniture,  of  which  Mr.  Talbert’s  present  publi- 
cation is  one  of  the  indications  or  records. 
Not  that  the  author  is  here  offering  designs 
cf  Queen  Anne  or  Georgian  furniture.  On  the 
contrary,  while  declining  any  direct  expression 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  or  that  style  of  architec- 
tur.q  he  expresses  bis  opinion  that  woodwork 
designs  sbonld  bo  something  more  than  merely 
imitative  ; that  “ it  is  still  possible  for  those  who 
believe  in  such  work  as  Chippendale’s,  to  buy 
the  originals  ; bat  the  reproduction  of  this  work 
would  be  of  most  questionable  utility.  Chip- 
pendale  was  essentially  a carver  with  a moat 
redundant  fancy;  and  to  attain  the  feeling  he 
liked, — to  reach  tho  rococo  expression, — he 
ignored  every  other  principle  of  trne  work. 
Those  acquainted  with  carving  know  bow  easily 
this  class  of  design  lends  itself  to  carvers’  tools, 
until  the  gouge  seems  to  have  got  a perfect 
mastery.  But  the  result  is  only  so  much  labour, 
ending  in  the  monstrosities  which  are  now  so 
cheap  and  so  plentiful.”  Tho  author’s  object 
in  his  criticisms  and  designs  is  rather  “ to 
help  to  a conclusion  as  to  woodwork  designs.’^ 
Among  other  mistakes  to  be  found  in  the  more 
costly  modern  productions  in  artistic  furniture 
is  the  effort  after  too  pretentious  and  mona- 
mental  a character,  unsuitable  for  any  furniture 
which  is  really  for  daily  age,  and  not  designed 
for  mere  show  or  for  a memorial  purpose.  On 
this  point  we  are  quite  agreed  with  him,  as  a 
matter  of  opinion  ; but  we  can  hardly  see  that 
the  criticism  is  so  specially  called  for  at  the 
present  moment  as  be  seems  to  imply.  Except 
in  rare  and  exceptional  instances,  it  appears  to 
us  (and  we  have  before  called  attention  to  the 
fact)  that  what  is  called  artistic  furniture  at 
present,  or  all  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
more  or  less  based  on  Medimval  models,  is 
under  the  influence  of  a reaction  towards 
what  we  should  call  a somewhat  “homely”’ 
taste  and  style.  A kind  of  cottage  feeling 
pervades  a great  deal  of  it,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  outline  and  general  proportion  and  form 
are  concerned.  The  mode  of  decoration  and 
finish,  it  is  trne,  counteracts  a good  deal  of  this ; 
and  modern  black  and  gold,  as  Mr.  Talbert 
remarks,  whether  it  be  called  “Gothic”  or 
“Old  English,”  baa  in  reality  no  resemblance  to 
either. 

In  the  designs  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
volume,  the  change  of  taste  to  which  the  author 
alludes  is  exemplified  chiefly  in  the  prevalence 
of  forms  which  have  a closer  affinity  with 
Renaissance  than  with  Gothic  work,  although 
evidently  intended,  iu  most  cases,  to  elude  too 
close  idantifleation.  with  the  details  of  any  special 
style.  The  first  illustration,  tho  sideboard  now 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  on  which 
we  bestowed  some  words  of  appreciation  on  first 
seeing  it  at  one  of  the  International  Exhibitions, 
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is  an  example  of  this ; it  ia  certainly  Gothic  in 
general  feeling,  yet  there  ia  hardly  a detail  in  it 
that  is  Mediseval.  This  piece  of  farniture  has 
that  somewhat  homely  stamp  which  we  have 
spoken  ofj  it  is  very  solid  and  satisfactory- 
looking,  and  yet  we  can  hardly  accept  it  as  the 
most  fitting  type  of  farniture  for  modern  civilised 
life  in  its  more  graceful  aspects.  The  “ cabinet 
in  the  style  of  James  II.,”  which-follows  it,  is  a 
far  more  suitable  style  of  furniture  design  for  a 
modern  gentleman’s  house.  The  design  succeed, 
ing  this  is  the  completely  Classic  Jacobean, 
wWohis  at  variance  with  Mr,  Talbert’s  principles 
as  to  the  avoidance  in  farnitore  of  forms  which 
are  directly  derived  from  architecture.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  forms 
used  here  are  in  reality  much  better  suited  to 
oabiaet.making  than  to  building,  though  they 
first  originated  in  building.  This  ia  one  of  the 
drawings  which  goes  to  indicate  the  change  in 
the  direction  of  taste  sinoe  the  author’s  former 
work.  The  drawing-room  interior,  No.  35  (the 
designs  are  numbered  consecutively  with  the 
previous  volume  on  Gothic  Forms)  is  more  dis- 
tinctly Gothic  in  character ; the  author  has  evi- 
dently given  some  trouble  to  refining  Gothic 
forms  to  the  drawing-room  standard,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  the  coup  d’ceil  strikes  us  as  by 
any  means  what  we  should  desire  for  a drawing, 
room ; it  bits  the  taste  of  the  present  moment, 
bat  is  not  really  a refined  style  of  drawing-room 
decoration ; there  is  too  little  interest  and  beauty 
of  form  and  line,  too  much  prevalent  spotLiness 
of  decoration ; for  in  the  present  reign  of  taste 
not  a particle  of  surface  ou  wall,  ceiling,  floor, 
or  fittings  can  be  let  alone  j everything  must 
be  oroBsed  and  recrosaed,  and  diapered,  and 
powdered  with  some  device : the  general 
result  is  rich,  but  (may  we  be  pardoned 
for  saying  it  ?)  a trifle  barbaric ; with  the 
drawing-room  of  the  country  vicarage,  of 
the  larger  class,  one  may  connect  it ; never  with 
the  salon.  The  ” dining-room  ” scheme  (44)  is 
more  in  keeping,  because  this  style  lends  itself 
better  to  dining-room  design.  This  last-named 
drawing  is  the  first  of  a series  of  eight  drawings, 
which  conclude  the  book,  and  which  were  pre- 
pared  in  the  first  Instance  for  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  where  we  believe  we  have  noticed 
and  commented  upon  all  of  them.  The  “ Entrance 
to  Hall”  (47)  is  admirable  in  its  way,  thongh 
wo  here  also  complain  of  an  over-richness  of 
elaboration,  which  almost  confases  the  eye;  a 
oritioism  less  applicable  to  the  " Entresol  ” (49), 
which  is  in  a broader  and  larger  manner  j it  does 
not  look  as  well  here  as  in  the  coloured  drawing 
whioh  we  remember  to  have  seen  at  the 
Academy.  The  last  plate  in  the  book  is  a 
successful  reproduction  of  the  perspective  view 
of  a “ design  for  a staircase  in  the  Jacobean 
style,”  which  was  in  this  year’s  Academy  Exhi- 
bition,  and  was  one  of  the  most  effeotive  pen 
drawings  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  architectural 
room  there. 

The  designs  for  silks  and  tapestries  are  very 
good  in  style,  combining  breadth  and  conven- 
tionality of  treatment  with  a sufficient  flow  of 
line}  and  there  ia  a design  for  a wall-paper 
with  frieze  and  dado,  which  is  admirable  in  its 
detail,  thongh  the  dado  is,  to  our  eyes,  rather  too 
light  and  flowing  in  style  for  the  npper  portion, 
with  which  it  seems  scarcely  ia  keeping.  The 
drawings  of  old  work,  though  not  numerous, 
show  judgment  in  their  selection.  We  object, 
by  the  way,  to  the  use  of  the  phrase,  “ antigue 
metal  work,”  as  the  title  of  plate  41  j the  word 
‘‘antique”  is  connected  by  all  association  now 
with  Classic  work,  Greek  especially,  and  not  with 
Gothic;  “ancient”  would  have  done  as  well, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  expression  moat  commonly 
used  by  those  for  whom  “old”  is  too  simple  a 
word.  A short  chronological  table  of  the  dates 
of  some  of  the  principal  domestic  edifices  in 
England,  and  the  reigns  with  which  the  different 
styles  of  furniture-art  are  connected,  is  a useful 
addition  to  the  book,  which,  besides  its  other 
recommendations,  may  be  emphatically  described 
as  “ good  to  crib  from.” 


time,  instructed.  The  volume  has  a number  of 
illustrative  engravings,  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford. 


VAEIOECM. 

SiE  Chas.  Dilke,  in  a valuable  paper  on 
English  lofluenoe  in  Japan  ” in  the  current 
number  of  The  Fortnightly,  gives  us  some 
reassurance  as  to  the  condition  of  modem  art 
in  that  country.  He  says, — “ English  influence, 
of  course,  draws  oertoin  evils  in  its  train. 
Birmingham  metal-work,  cnt-glaas  decanters, 
gingham  umbrellas,  and  hideous  boots  and  felt 
bats,  are  spreading  in  the  towns,  and  it  has  been 
my  unfortunate  fate  to  see  an  ex-Daimio  dressed 
in  a ready-made  coat,  driving  a gig,  and  to 
behold  the  detestable  suburban  villa,  near  Toklo, 
in  which  another  lives.  At  the  same  time, 
Japanese  art  has  not  yet  been  killed  by  English 
“ taste.”  The  show-rooms  of  the  former  palace 
of  the  Mikado  at  Kioto,  even  the  tiger  room  in 
which  the  Mikado  used  to  sleep,  are  surpassed 
by  the  marvellously  lovely  wall  pictures  of  the 
rooms  in  the  priest’s  house,  at  the  temple  on  the 
Tokaido,  near  where  the  Enoshima  path  toms 
ofi,  at  Fujisawa.  These  are,  I believe,  but  a 
few  years  old,  and  they  certainly  show  no  falling 
off  from  the  work  of  the  best  period.  There  is 
one  room  of  birds  in  a snow-storm,  one  of  pro- 
cessions on  a gold  ground,  one  of  egrets,  and 
one,  this  last  being  the  most  beautiful, — of 
flights  of  kittiwake  gulls  settling  on  or  rising  off 
the  sea, — while  hundreds  light  and  rnn  along 
the  sands.  Many  of  the  new  screens  in  black, 
brown,  and  white, — with  no  colour  introduced 
except  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  much  of  the 
work  iu  mixed  metals  applied  to  belts  and  other 
articles  manufactured  for  the  European  market, 
the  application  of  enamel  to  objects  also  pro. 
duced  for  Europe,  and  such  books  as  the  new 
Nautical  Almanac  (in  whioh  even  tables  of 
logarithms  are  made  artistic  by  the  exquisite 
copper  - plate  engraving  of  the  Japanese 
characters),  on  delicate  mulberry-leaf  paper, 
compare  favourably  with  the  productions  of 

the  best  days  of  Japanese  art.” A writer 

in  the  Leisure  Hour  says,  as  to  Palestine  Explora- 
tion,— “ People  seem  scarcely  to  have  realised 
the  fact  that  Captain  Warren  and  bis  men 
have  actually  found  King  Solomon’s  wall,  still 
standing  as  his  builders  left  it,  mostly  buried, 
it  is  true,  under  thousands  of  tons  of  ruin 
and  rubbish,  but  there  still,  towering  above 
its  foundation  on  the  living  rook, — 140  ft.  in 
some  places,  above  170  ft.  in  others ! Who  is 
there  that  has  really  taken  in  this  astODiabing 
fact?  Not  many,  I think.  The  grand  barrier 
by  which  the  wise  aud  mighty  king  separated 
the  site  of  the  temple  which  he  was  about  to 
build  for  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  still  exists  ! 
It  has  been  examined  and  measured  by  Captain 
Warren,  whose  indomitable  energy  and  courage 
enabled  him  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  and 
all  the  dangers  involved  in  mining  operations 
which  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  And  there  the  wail  stands,  preserved 
for  us  by  the  ruins  heaped  around  it — ruins  of 
the  Holy  Honae  itself,  and  of  the  city  of  Jern- 
salem.  This  wall  ia  not  merely  founded  on  the 
rock  ; it  is  sunk  into  the  rock,  into  whioh  sockets 
have  been  cut  to  receive  the  lower  course  of 
stones,  and  make  them  immovable  foundations 
for  so  mighty  a structure.  Along  the  second 
course, — that  above  the  foundations, — the  stones 
are  found  to  be  marked  with  Phcenioian  masons’ 
marks  (such  as  exist  to  this  day  in  the  ruins  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon),  and  thns  enable  us  to  identify 
this  as  the  work  of  King  Hiram’s  baildera.  The 
splendour  of  the  stones  astonished  Captain 
Warren.  He  speaks  of  their  vast  size,  and  of 
the  most  beautiful  masonry  : — ‘ The  stones  are 
fitted  together  in  the  most  marvellous  manner, 
the  joints  being  hardly  discernible.’  ” 


Historic  Warwickshire  : its  Legendary  Lore, 
Traditionary  Stories,  and  Romantic  Episodes. 
By  J.  Tom  Buegess.  London : Simpkin, 
Marshall,  & Co. 

The  history  of  Warwickshire  is  rich  in  legends 
and  remantic  episodes,  and  Mr.  Tom  Burgess 
has  made  good  use  of  them,  and  has  so  produced 
a very  interesting  little  boob.  The  author  is 
well  known  as  a local  antiquary,  earnest  and 
painstaking,  and  readers  may  feel  pretty  sure 
that,  while  being  amused,  they  are,  at  the  same 


Birmingliam.  Arts  Guild. — A meeting  to 
inaugurate  the  session  of  the  Birmingham  Arts 
Guild  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the  Examtna- 
tion-room  of  Queen’s  College,  when  a lecture 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans,  on  “Art 
Training,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  remarked 
that  we  in  England  were  somewhat  wanting  in 
art  training ; in  point  of  fact,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term,  there  had  been  no  art  training 
since  tbe  Reformation.  We  bad  lost  a vast 
amount  of  time  in  not  learning  those  common 
processes  of  painting  whioh  an  old  hand  could 
teach  in  the  course  of  a few  months,  bat  which, 
in  Eogland,  tbe  student  had  to  hammer  out  in 
the  best  way  be  could,  and  with  very  little 
aseistance. 


New  Fragments  of  tke  Frieze  of  the 
Mausoleum. — Mr.  0.  T.  Newton  says  in  the 
Academy  ; — “ Some  years  ago  I was  shown,  in  the 
courtyard  of  a Turkish  house  at  Rhodes,  two 
scuall  fragments  of  reliefs,  which  I at  once  recog- 
nised as  belonging  to  the  principal  frieze  of  the 
Mansolenm.  After  long  delay  I have  at  length 
obtained  these  two  fragments,  and  on  comparing 
them  with  the  remains  of  the  Mauaolenm  found 
at  Budrum  I had  the  satisfaction  of  uniting  each 
of  the  Rhodian  fragments  with  one  of  the  many 
stray  pieces  of  the  frieze  whioh  are  preserved  in 
tbe  British  Museum.  This  new  combination 
gives  ns  the  greater  part  of  a wounded  Amazon 
who  is  in  the  act  of  falling,  end  tbe  upper  part 
of  a Greek  warrior  armed  with  a ehield,  who  is 
moving  to  the  right.  These  two  figures  do  not 
appear  to  be  connected  with  each  other.  During 
this  recent  re-examination  of  the  Museum 
fragments,  I made  another  curious  discovery. 
There  is  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Con- 
stantinople part  of  an  Amazon  in  relief,  which 
I long  ago  recognised  as  a figure  from  tbe  frieze 
of  the  Mausoleum,  aud  of  which  a photograph 
ia  given  in  my  ‘ Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the 
Levant.’  Of  this  Amazon  the  British  Museum 
possesses  a plaster  oast,  to  the  fractured  surface 
of  whioh  a fragment  of  a left  thigh  and  leg 
found  by  me  on  the  site  of  the  Mansoleum  baa 
just  been  adjusted.  We  have,  therefore,  now 
absolute  proof  that  tbe  two  Rbodiau  fragments 
and  tbe  Constantinople  fragment  came  from  the 
Mausoleum.” 

Dwellings  for  tke  Rural  Poor.— At  a 
meeting  of  tbe  members  of  tbe  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Assooiatiou  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Dr.  Swete  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Construction  of  Cottages  for  the  Labour- 
ing  Classes  in  Rural  Districts,  so  as  to  comply 
with  Sanitary  Requirements.”  Thepresentcon- 
dition  of  the  cottages  of  tbe  labouring  poor  was, 
he  said,  for  the  most  part  deplorable,  coming 
under  the  personal  knowledge  of  every  medical 
officer  of  health  for  a rural  sanitary  district. 
They  in  their  official  rounds  saw  tbe  poor  literally 
“huddled  and  hustled  together  each  day  like 
swine.”  He  cited  cases  in  his  own  district — 
the  Droitwich  Combination  Sanitary  district — 
and  then  detailed  at  length  the  principle  on 
which  proper  cottages  should  be  constructed. 
The  only  plan  he  could  see  of  preventing  the 
evil  was  that  of  obtaining  for  rural  districts  the 
urban  power  of  making  bye-laws.  He  had  gone 
into  the  question  of  expense  in  erecting  really 
good  cottages  for  the  poor.  With  the  high  prices 
caused  by  strikes  he  found  that  a landlord  might 
obtain  3i  per  cent.,  and  yet  have  good  and 
wholesome  houses  for  his  poorer  tenants. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Working  Boys.— 
In  the  Labour  News  for  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Alsager 
Hay  Hill,  the  editor,  commences  a new  feature 
in  the  shape  of  “ Dick  Whittington’s  Column ; 
or,  Hints  and  Helps  for  Working  Boys.”  Mr. 
Hill,  in  an  explanatory  note,  says  It  is  not 
our  belief  that  even  the  most  industrious  boy 
ia  bound  to  become  Lord  Mayor,  and  we  are  not 
certain  that  if  he  ooold  do  so  he  would  always 
confer  the  greatest  good  on  himself  and  his 
kind  by  his  ambition.  Nevertheless,^  the  old 
chime  that  rang  out  to  the  apprentice’s  ears  in 
the  old  story,  be  it  true  or  not,  “ Tom  again, 
Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
Town,”  may  find  a useful  echo  even  in  tbe  busy 
clash  of  the  nineteenth-century  bells  now  ringing 
from  every  quarter  of  tbe  working  world.  It  is 
not  many  that  have  a carpet  laid  down  for  them 
in  their  journey  through  life,  and  perhaps  it  ia 
well  that  it  is  so.  We  shall  therefore  assume 
that  a boy  has  to  make  his  own  way.  It  will  be 
our  duty  simply  to  show  him,  as  far  as  in  ns  lies, 
the  straightest  and  truest  lines  for  him  to  tak^ 
and  to  show  him  also  some  of  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  which  are  certain  to  beset  him.” 


The  Proposed  New  Town-hall  at  Yar- 
mouth.—Touching  the  proposal  (noticed  in  la?t 
week’s  Builder)  for  erecting  a new  town-hall  in 
Yarmouth,  “F.S.A.”  writes  to  a local  paper  as 
follows “ The  Town  Council  propose  to  confine 
the  competition  to  the  ‘Classic’  style.  It  is 
quite  right  to  limit  the  cost,  but  surely  it  would 
be  far  better  to  allow  the  competition  to  be  un- 
fettered  as  to  style  r Why  not  let  the  town  have 
a chance  of  rivalling  those  glorious  structures 
which  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  towns  in 
Belgium  and  Flanders,  testifying,  after  the  lapse 
of  centaries,  to  tbe  former  commercial  import. 
, ance  of  those  places  ?” 
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The  Floating’  Bath  at  Charing’-cross 
Bridg’d. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  the  6bh  inst.,  the  Works 
Committee  bronght  np  a report  recommendiog 
that  the  application  of  the  Floating  Swimming, 
baths  Company,  for  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
to  an  adaptation  of  their  bath  as  a Glaciariom 
for  skating  on  real  ioe  doring  the  winter  months, 
be  granted  for  the  ensning  winter.  Mr.  Selway 
opposed  the  motion,  ^nd  said  that  permission 
was  originally  given  to  place  a floating  swim- 
ming.bath  near  the  Charing.cross  pier  on  sani- 
tary  gronnds,  bat  the  bath  having  proved  a 
faiinxe,  the  proprietors  now  wanted  to  make  a 
profit  by  converting  it  into  a skating-rink.  He 
hoped  the  Board  wonld  not  allow  the  bath  to 
become  a permanent  stmotare  in  front  of  the 
embankment,  and  to  form  an  undesirable  ter- 
mination  to  Northnmberland-avenne.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards  desoribed  the  floating  swimming-bath  as 
one  of  the  greatest  eyesores  on  the  Embankment. 
The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  XiOndou  Gtuldliall.— "Ironsides,”  in 
the  City  Press,  oonolndes  an  article  on  “ Incom. 
plete  Improvements,”  by  noting  a few  instances 
of  incomplete  improvements  which  present  them- 
selves in  a short  walk  from  Gnildhall.  Bat 
first  he  asks, — "What  shall  we  say  abont  Guild, 
hall  itself  ? We  have  become  so  used  to  its  one- 
eyed  front  and  ragged  back  that  it  does  not 
strike  ns,  as  it  must  every  stranger  who  beholds 
it,  as  really  disgraceful  to  the  first  municipal 
assembly  in  the  world.  With  such  places  as 
Chester,  Plymontb,  and  Leicester  opening  mag. 
nifioent  suites  of  municipal  buildings,  onghtthe 
City  to  be  left  for  another  year  in  its  present 
condition  ? Let  it  be  definitely  decided  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  space  now  generally  deeig. 
nated  as  Guildhall-buildiDgs,  and  let  it  be  done 
withont  farther  delay.” 

Coatham  Convalescent  B!ome,— Thefoun- 
dation  stone  of  a new  wing  to  the  Coatham 
Convalescent  Home  has  been  laid.  It  having 
been  found  that  mothers  ■with  young  children 
who  were  admitted  were  sometimes  a sonroe  of 
annoyance  to  the  other  patients,  it  was  resolved 
to  add  another  wing  in  which  would  be  provided 
accommodation  for  ten  mothers  with  children. 
Plans  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  archi. 
tecfc,  of  London,  which  included  also  an  hospital 
for  fifty  children.  The  latter  portion  of  the  plan, 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  l,000i.,  will  not  be 
carried  out  at  present  owing  to  a soaroity  of 
fnnds.  That  part  of  the  wing  which  is  being 
proceeded  with  will  cost  2,600Z.  The  building 
will  be  erected  nnder  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Moor,  arobiteot,  of  Redcar,  the  contractor  being 
Mr.  T.  H.  Burton,  of  the  same  place. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts. — The  loan  col- 
lection  of  illuminated  MSS.  now  being  exhibited 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Clnb  oomprises 
nearly  200  specimens  of  Abyssinian,  Anglo. 
Saxon,  Chinese,  Egyptian,  English,  French, 
Japanese,  Mexican,  and  other  productions.  Pro- 
fessor  Westwood  has  contributed  copies  of  some 
very  curious  MSS.  and  illuminations,  which  he 
examined  in  various  Continental  museums  and 
monasteries.  The  Earl  of  Derby  has  oontribnted 
some  valuable  speoimens,  and  Mr.  James  L. 
Bowes  a set  of  Japanese  books  illuminated  with 
various  miniatures.  The  Library  and  Museum 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  exhibition. 

Paignton. — According  to  a Plymouth  paper, 
buildings  are  springing  up  in  all  directions  at 
Paignton,  and  the  space  between  the  railway 
and  the  sea  is  fast  being  bnilt  on.  Messrs. 
Evans  Bros,  have  in  hand  a terrace  of  fifteen 
large  houses  facing  the  sea,  the  whole  of  which 
will  be  ready  for  ooonpation  by  next  season,  and 
Mr.  M.  Bridgeman  has  in  hand  fifteen  more  in 
the  Station-road,  that  are  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  parish  oburoh  will,  it  is  hoped, 
soon  be  out  of  the  hands  of  the  stonemasons  and 
glaziers,  and  this,  with  the  New  Congregational 
Church,  nearly  finished,  and  the  Iron  Mission 
Church,  will  meet  the  want  hitherto  felt  of 
public  worship  accommodation. 

M.  Van  de  Weyer.— On  the  Ist  inst.  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  unveiled  at  Louvain  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  M.  Sylvan  Van  de 
Weyer  (formerly  Belgian  Minister  in  London), 
which,  on  its  pedestal  of  blue  Belgian  granite, 
rises  11  metres  high.  The  figure  itself  is 
4 metres  in  height.  It  is  by  Charles  Geefs,  of 
Brussels,  and  is  said  to  be  a good  likeness.  The 
statue  has  been  erected  by  public  subscription 
at  a cost  of  10,000f. 


Fablic  Improvements  at  Balsall  Heath. — 
The  Balsall  Heath  Local  Board,  having  applied 
to  the  Local  Government  for  sanction  to  borrow 
lljOOOL  for  works  of  sewerage  and  sewage  dis- 
posal, and  for  providing  offices  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  Local  Board,  Major  Hector 
Tnllooh,  R.E.,  last  week  held  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject  at  the  offices,  Lime-grove,  Moseley-rood. 
In  the  oonrse  of  the  inqniry  it  was  stated  that 
the  Board  have  already  acquired,  on  favourable 
terms,  the  premises  in  Lime-grove,  which  have 
been  fitted  up  as  offices  for  the  surveyor,  &o. 

Byron  Memorial. — We  hear  by  accident 
that,  by  permission  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 
a general  competition  for  the  execution  of  the 
Byron  statue  will  be  held  in  the  month  of 
November,  at  the  Sonth  Kensington  Museum. 
Models  are  daily  arriving  from  all  parts  of 
Europe;  and  as  upwards  of  100  sculptors  (in- 
oluding  some  of  the  most  famous  in  the  country) 
have  intimated  their  intention  of  competiug,  a 
keen  interest  will  be  felt,  not  only  in  England, 
bnt  in  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  The 
Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of 
November  next. 

The  Proposed  Fablic  Park  for  Brighton. 
Mr.  Alderman  Brigden's  motion,  to  instruct  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  " to  continue  its 
inquiries  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  npon 
which  the  land  at  Preston  can  be  acquired  of 
Mr.  Benett-Stanford,  M.P.,  for  a public  park, 
the  uses  to  which  it  might  be  applied,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  it,”  was,  on  the  4th  inst., 
negatived  by  the  Town  Council  by  twenty.four 
votes  to  sixteen.  The  result  will  not  (says  a 
Brighton  paper)  raise  the  Town  Council  in  the 
estimation  of  the  town, 

Byrne  Hegis. — On  Sunday  morning,  October 
1st,  a fatal  aooident  happened  to  a man  named 
Thomas  Wood.  He  was  walking  on  the  beach, 
abont  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
Cobb,  probably  looking  for  fossils,  when  a stone 
fell  from  the  cliffs  and  struck  him  on  the  side. 
He  was  assisted  home  by  two  men,  and  Dr. 
Wollaston,  who  was  immediately  sent  for, 
rendered  every  assistance,  but  the  poor  fellow 
died  about  two  hours  afterwards  from  internal 
injuries  and  the  severe  shook  to  the  system. 

Bnd  of  the  Bocksmiths’  Strike  at  Wil- 
lenhall. — A meeting  of  the  masters  and  men 
was  held  at  Willeohall  on  the  9th  inst.,  with  the 
expectation  of  coming  to  a settlement  of  the 
matters  in  dispute.  It  was  resolved, — “ That 
this  meeting  will  agree  to  resnme  work  at  the 
7i  per  cent,  advance  on  the  present  price  lists, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  remaining  2^  be 
paid  on  the  let  of  January,  1877.”  The  meet, 
ing  then  ended.  The  men  resumed  work  on 
Tuesday  last. 

Proposed  New  Town-hall,  Old  Meldrum. 
A movement  is  on  foot  in  Old  Meldrum  for  the 
provision  of  a new  Town-hall.  The  existing  ball 
on  the  Square  is  of  insufficient  accommodation. 
The  feuarsare  anxious  for  a new  hall,  and  they 
have  appointed  a committee  of  their  Dumber  to 
consider  as  to  the  provision  of  a new  hall,  but 
no  company  has  yet  been  formed.  The  com. 
mittee  have  instructed  Mr.  Duncan,  architect, 
Turriff,  to  prepare  plans  for  a new  building. 

Reward  of  Bravery. — The  Journal  FranUin 
of  Liege  says  that,  at  the  recent  distribution  of  re- 
wards for  acts  of  devotion  and  bravery,  the  work- 
man Carip,  of  Anthisnes, — who,  as  oar  readers 
will  remember,  allowed  himself  to  be  bnmt  to 
the  bone  by  molten  lead,  to  save  the  life  of  one 
of  his  comrades, — received  a public  ovation.  He 
was  decreed  a cross  of  the  second  class.  A cor. 
respondent  in  the  same  paper  asks,  pertinently, 
what  amount  of  devotion  is  necessary  to  merit 
the  first  class  P 

Health  and  Sewage  of  Towns. — A meet, 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  connexion  with  this  subject  has  been 
summoned  for  the  24th  inst. ; and  an  invitation 
has  been  addressed  to  the  sureyors  and  medical 
officers  of  health  of  the  vestries  and  district 
boards  of  works  of  the  metropolis,  asking  them 
to  attend,  to  meet  the  committee,  and  confer  with 
them  on  the  bouse  drainage  of  the  metropolis. 

Southport  Chapel  Competition.  — The 
trustees  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church, 
Lord-etreet,  Southport,  having  received  seven 
competitive  designs  for  proposed  new  chapel  and 
school  to  be  bnilt  in  Duke-street,  have  accepted 
the  plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Maxwell  &Tuke, 
Arobiteots,  10,  London.street,  Southport.  The 
amount  proposed  to  be  expended  on  the  new 
building  is  6,0001.  J 


Toll  Bridges. — It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Wynne 
E.  Baxter  (Under  Sheriff)  has  given  notice  of  a 
motion  for  the  next  Court  of  Common  Council} 
asking  that  it  be  referred  to  a committee  to  ooom 
aider  the  advisability  of  giving  Parliameutary 
notice  of  a Bill  to  effect  the  freedom  of  the  tolU 
payiug  bridges  over  the  Thames,  with  power  for 
snch  committee  to  confer  with  the  Metropolitan, 
Board  of  Works. 

Architectural  Association.— The  Architec- 
tural Association  will  commence  its  meetings  for 
Session  1876-77  with  a conver&azione  on  the 
27tb  inst. 


TENDERS 

For  conoting-hoase  end  foreman’s  raaidence.  White- 
croas-srreet,  for  Messrs,  J.  B.  Gapp  & Co.  Mr.  F.  Harger, 
architect : — 

Btone  & Hnmphries  £785  0 0 

Pyhe  605  0 0 

Bruce 660  0 0 

Bsguley ei6  0 0 

For  warehouse,  Charterhonee-square.  Mr,  Coatta 
Stone,  architect : — 

Eliington  £3,400  0 0 

Moreland  & Nixon  3,311  0 0 

Hillby  , 3,068  0 0 

Lawrence  2,098  0 0 

Mark  2,900  0 0 

Ennor  2,836  0 0 

Crabb  , , 2,730  0 0 

SoriToner  & White  2,406  0 0 


For  an  additional  win-  to  the  warehonse  of  Messrs. 
Heymann,  Stoney-street,  Nottingham.  Mr.  8.  Dutton 
Walker,  architect  ; — 


SterensoD  . 

Messam  

Underwood  

Fish 

Vickere  

Hodson  & Facon 

Ward  . 

Hind 

Bromhead  

Wood  & Son 

Bell  & Son  (accepted) 


£7,800  0 
7,437  0 
7,430  0 
7,370  0 
7,300  0 
7,282  10 
. 7,250  0 
7,167  0 
7,103  0 
7,068  18 
7,045  0 


For  the  water-supply  of  the  Urban  Sanitary  District  of 
Ripley,  Derby.  Mr.  R.  Argil],  jun,,  engineer: — 
Contract,  No.  7. 

For  erection  of  engine-man’s  house,  boundary-walJ,  &o, 
Quantities  snnplied 

Fletcher £670  0 0 

Slater 630  10  0 

Warren  626  0 0 

Fowkes  600  0 0 

Glower  (accepted)  483  0 0 

Contract  No.  6. 

For  the  erection  of  engino-honse,  boiler-honse,  chimneyj 
and  water-tower.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Fowkes  £2,352  0 0 

Glower ],967  10  0 

Fletcher  (accepted)  1,890  0 0 

Slater  1,850  0 0 

Contract  No.  9. 

For  the  supply  and  erection  of  engines,  boiler,  east-lrou 
tank,  &c. : — 

Kirkland £1,900  0 0! 

Bland  4 Son  1,696  0 0 

Fowls  4 Co 1,660  0 0 

ButterleyCo 1,450  0 0 

Law  4 Son 1,450  0 0 

Westray,  Copeland,  4 Co 1,330  0 0 

Haalam  Foundry  Co 1,280  0 0 

Mason 1,229  0 0 

Whieldon  1,210  0 0 

Smedley,  Bros 1,126  0 0 

Borwell  l,i.97  0 0 

Tangye,  1,098  0 0 

Thornewill  & Warbam  (accepted)  1,096  0 0 

Cowen  4 Co 1,068  0 0 

Newton  4 Co 1,028  0 0 

Buxton  4 Thoroley 995  0 0 

Bells  4 Co 990  0 0 

Lees  4 Co 899  10  0 

Swift  4 Co 835  0 0! 

Contract  No.  10. 

For  the  supply  of  pipes.  Takes,  4c.,  for  serTioe-mains,. 


Quantities  supplied 

Powis  4 Co 

Westray  4 Co 

Bland  4 Sou  

Laidlaw  4 Son 

Butterley  Co.  (acoepted) 


£2,659  0 0 
..  2,361  12  9 
..  1,968  11  2% 
..  1,716  8 9 
..  1,697  16  2 


For  the  erection  of  four  warehouses,  8t.  Thomas  Apostla 
and  Queen-street,  Cheapaide,  for  Mr.  £.  Hart  and  Mr. 
W.  Courtney.  Messrs.  H.  L.  Hammack  4T.  J.  Lambert, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Robinson  £9.774  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 9,654  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann 9,469  0 0 

Ashby,  Brothers  9,352  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson  9,186  0 0 

Bangs  4 Co 9,168  0 0 


For  t 


warehouses.  Bate  Docks,  Cardiff.  Quantities 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Wm.  Oaakell  : — 

Thomas,  Watkins,  4 Jenkins  ...£7,480  0 0 

Jackson  4 Co 7,146  0 

Sbepton  7,143  6 

Whalley  4 Pearse  6,757  17 

.Tones  & Co 6,445  0 

Howard  6,386  13 

W.  4J.  Webb 6,240  0 

D.  J.  4 D.  Daries  6,161  8 

Biggs  (accepted) 6,098  0 
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For  alterations  and  additiona-  to  mansion  at  Palace 
Gate,  Keosington,  for  Mr.  H.  P.  Sharp.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Kn'ghtley,  architect,  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Batterbury  & Huxley  : — 

Manley  & Rogers  £13,287  0 0 

Downs  & Co 12,96)  0 0 

Ashby,  Brothers  12,-176  0 0 

Ji’ewrnan  & Mann  12,356  0 0 

M'Lachlaij  11,690  0 0 


For  erecting  Board  Schools  at  Ashwell,  Herts.  Mr. 
H.  G.  LofF,  architect : — 

Bates  £1,816  0 0 

Thorne  1,890  0 0 

Eedhou'e  1,790  0 0 

Bailey  (accepted) 1,690  0 0 

WUmott 1,330  0 0 


For  alteration  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Chambers, 
Lord  street,  Lirerpool,  for  Wr.  J.  Henstock.  Messrs. 
Trougbton  & Prescott,  architects.  Quantities  snp- 
plied 

Parkinson  £632  0 0 

Lamb  670  0 0 

Beecham 622  0 0 

Smith  605  0 0 

Nicholson  A Ayre  491  0 0 

Thompson 48)  0 0 

Greenwood  479  0 0 

Clarke  (accepted)  460  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  fonr  houses  at  Upland-road,  Peclt- 
ham  Rye,  for  Messrs,  Charles  Ross  A Co.  Mr.  W.  Paice, 
arcoiteet 

Stowell £1,100  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  buildings  in  Queen-street, 
M aidenbead,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  C'srk.  Mr.  E.  J.  Shrewsbury, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Cox  £-2.657  0 0 

Silver  & Son  2,34-5  0 0 

Simonds  2.2.11  0 0 

IPoodbridge  2,2^2  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a vil'a  in  the  Dudley-road,  Clive 
Vule  estate,  Hastings,  for  Mr.  Charles  Alderton.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Shrewsbury,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Womers'.ey £1,6'‘2  10  0 

■Pidler  lo  0 

Harman  1,630  0 0 

l>itch  . 1,450  0 0 


For  reinstating  two  warehouses.  Motley-street  and 
Motley-avenue,  Curtain-road,  Shoreditch.  Mr.  John 
Uebb,  architect : — 

Abrahsm £1.707  0 0 

Kider  A Son  1 773  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers i’77i)  0 0 

Pritchard  1^731  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  1,725  0 0 

ilacey i]67J  0 0 


For  roofs  over  new  warehouses 
walk,  for  Mr.  Moss  Isaacs.  Mr.  C. 

Jopling  A Co 

Biches  

Parker  A Evans  

Stone  

CoUiver  

■yVinship 

Blackmore 

Viccent  \[[[ 

Hutchinson  A Co 


at  Backside,  Soulh- 
Sewell,  architect;— 


£900 

645 

685 

575 

525 

620 

495 

457 

450 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  additions  to  Holly  House,  Dorlsiog,  for  Mr.  B. 
Hicklin.  Messrs,  Bargman  A Benison,  architects 


Hamblin,  Brothers '..£5.50  0 0 

Heselgrave  41)3  0 0 

Pu’ney  477  ^ q 

Lynn  A Dudley  42-j  0 0 


For  the  erec'ion  of  house  and  shoo.  High-street,  Hamp 
stead.  Mr.  Edward  Monaoo,  jun.,  architect  ; — 

Cohen  £e>90  0 0 

Parker  A Evans  890  0 0 

^yarne  875  0 0 

*■”10604  8K.5  0 f) 

L j 


Beach,  Brothers  (accepted).. 


For  new  dining-room  st  the  Horns  Hotel,  Shoreditch 
for  Mr.  C.  Iligginson  : — 

Eaton q q 

Stamp  A Bowtle  (accepted) 113  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Cat  and  Mutton,  London-fields. 
Mr.  E.  Brown,  architect: — 

Stamp  A Bowtle,  accepted. 


For  stabling  and  offices  at  IVoodberry-grove,  Stoke 
Newington,  for  Mr.  H.  Burridge:  — 

Stamp  A Bowtle,  accepted. 


Errafum.  — In  the  list  of  tenders  for  St.  Martin’s 
Vicarsge,  Brighton,  published  in  our  issue  on  the  30th 
ult.,  the  amount  of  Mr.  Deacon's  tender  was  stated  as 
being  3,980L  It  should  have  been  3,9001. 


TO  COREESPOXDENTS. 

M.  & T.-J.  C.-C.  M.-a  B.  r-R.  A.jttD.-I.-3.  0,-G  T— 

C.  E.  C.  (we  have  much  mote  of  tuch  maUer  tbna  we  can  use). 

H.O.  W.  (Mr.  Archer  wae  ibe  arLbitect  ot  8t  Johu's,  5re«tmin6ter. 
The  lines  quoted  were  written  of  Vsnbrugli,  to  whom  the  design  of 
this  church  has  been  wrongly  attributed).— P.  l>.  (in  soch  case  the 
only  way  U to  bake  it  by  means  of  hr**  ecs).-S.  U.— Eev.  J.  J.  N.— 
W.  N.  Vr.-D.  T.  4 F.-L.  L.-C.  B-  W.-G.  il,  B.-C.  H.  B.-C.  C.— 
C C.  H.— T.  M.  R — F,  L.  S.  F,— J.  B G.— Mrs.  B.  N.— G.  C.— T.  S.  i 
W.— S Bros,— Q.  M. 

5Ve  axe  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givliig 
addresses.  e » 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  4c.  mast  be  secompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  ol  the  ssniiar,  not  neceeaarily  for 
publication. 

The  respnnsihnily  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  a' 
public  meoUCis.  restc.of  course,  w-.tt  the  author  . 


I7ie  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testu 
MONIALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise^ 
ments,  and  strongly  recommeniis  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  he  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  hereceivedforthe  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clOCk  p.m. 
m TEUUSDAY. 

rpo  ARCHITECTS.— DESIGNS  efficiently 

1 PREPARED  from  BOUGH  SKETCHES  or  otberwire. 

PBR3PECT1VKS  DRAWN  and  COLOURED,  or  ETCHED,  in  the 
beat  atyle.  Terms  moderate.- MYERS  TAYLOR,  2,  Burlou-creacent. 
RuaMll-square,  W.C, 

T^RAWINGS  PREPARED  from  Rough 

1 J Sketchee  or  otherwise.  Perai>ective8  Coloured  or  Etched. 
Copiei  multiplied  if  required. — 835.  Office  of  " Tbe  Builder." 

CHARGES  FOR 

“■RANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

T ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and 

J_i  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office.  73  4 74,  Kin*  winiam-atreet,  B.0. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS.  Manager. 

BITUA'nONa  TACANT. 

Blx  lines  (abont  fifty  wcrdi)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

SITTTATIOyB  WANTED. 

FOtm  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ..  3e.  Sd, 

Each  addltlvual  lioe  (about  ten  words) Us.  Sd. 

PRE-PAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECE33ABY. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " it  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
a any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  amiuui. 
fiayadle  in  ^dsancs. 

Halfpenny  stampsacceptedloramounts  under  Sa.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  LCBie 
Klog-straet,  CoTant-garden.  W.O.  to  DOUOLA3  FOURDRINIER. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

J.  COMPANY.  EaUbllahed  1803.  Na  1.  Old  Broad-atrset,  E.C. 
aud  16  and  17.  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  CaplUl,  1,600,000<  ; Paid  up  and 
Invested,  700.0001.  Ineurancea  aga'uat  Fire  ou  Property  In  all  parte 
of  tbe  world,  at  moderate  rates  ol  premium.  Prompt  and  liberal 
eettleiu--ntofcUima.  Pollclet  falling  due  at  MICH  AELM  A3  should 
be  renewed  before  the  lltb  of  UCTODEB.  or  the  same  will  become 
void.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

\rATIONAL  FREEHOLD  LAND 

Aa  SOCIETY. 

Ko.iS,  MOOROATE-3TBBBT.  LONDON,  EC. 

Paid-up  Capital,  over  l.lXW.OWI. 

Advances  of  large  or  small  sums  are  made  on  approved  Freehold  or 
Leasehold  eecurltr,  either  for  fiznl  periods  or  to  be  repaid  by 
qnartetly  Instalnieule  or  otherwise,  as  agrewt,  but  may  be  repaid  at 

Interest  at  the  rate  agreed  upon  (varyiug  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  security),  is  charged  on  the  balance  of  tbe  account  from  time  to 

Further  partlculare  and  Fonuf  of  Application  for  Adr.tncet  may  he 
had  at  the  office.  F-  W.  KOWLATT.  8.creUrT. 

BatR  Stone  of  best  quality, 
RANDBLL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quanymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts, 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  or 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  OfiBoe,  Corsham,  Wilts,  f Advt.] 

A complele  and  correct  repreaeutatlou.'  — 0/  Canteriury. 

" Tbe  Idea  ot  Otuupiuy  li  a good  one.  and  tbe  Views  give  a General 
Idea  of  ihe  Ruddiiig".  "—Sir  O.  Gilbert  Seatt. 

fPHE  CATHEDRALS  of  ENGLAND  and 

JL  WALK3.-A  Complete  Representation  of  the  above  Grouped 
on  One  Sheet  of  Plate  Paper-  Size.  3i  inchea  by  21  inchos.  Pilce. 
21a.  aud  4'H.  per  copy.  Tbe  only  Complete  Group  of  the  Cs'beilrals  of 
K'lgUnd  aud  Wales  extant.  AckiiowItMlged  lo  be  str'kirg  and  faith- 
ful reproceutatioDs  of  the  Boildluga  delineated.  Many  hundreds  of 
SubeoritierB.  including  ArcbHecU,  Civil  Engineers,  and  Dlncevtu 
Churub  Surveyore.— For  LDts  of  Suiiacribers  and  Testimonials  apply 
to  BEYNO.V  4 CO.  Art  Eugraveis,  Chelteuhaiu. 

Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  witn  double  the 
Qflnal  sand,  is  muob  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  hiiiabed  in  much  lees  time  at  less  cost. 
Sxcellent  substitute  for  Portland  oetnent  for 
Donorete  at  lees  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  [A  nvT.] 

Just  Pnbli-hed. 

TT^XAMPLES  of  ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

X-i  FOBNITURB,  METAL-WORK,  TAPESfRIEO.  DBCOR.k- 

By  B.  J.  TALBERT.  Architect,  author  of  " Oolhic  Forms  applied 
to  Furnilurv  aud  Decnralion." 

Twenty-one  Plates,  with  Deacilptlous,  4c.  Folio,  cloth  gilt. 
Price  If,  124 

London  ; B.  T.  SAT8FORD  52,  High  Holboru. 

Asptialte. 

Beyesel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava  and 

White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODABT  A 0 0, 
Office: 

No.  90.  Cannon.street.  E.C.  [Advt.) 

Ju»t  published. 

IVfODERN  DOMESTIC  BUILDING 

iVl  CONSTRUCTION.  Iliuvtrated  by  Plans.  Sectiooe.  KI-v*. 
tiona,  and  Complete  Working  Drawings  of  a Villa  Kesideuce,  together 

on  Drainage,  Fire-proof  Floors,  Iron  Girders,  aud  Wood  and  Iron 
Eouls. 

By  GEORGE  ROBSON.  Arcbilfct  and  Surveyor, 
bixty-one  Pls’as.  folio  c’utb,  if.  16s 

London  : K T.  BATsFOKD.  52,  High  Uolbom. 

The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun. rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 

J Bst  published,  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  C-orrecte-l,  Crown  8vo. 

npHE  TIMBER‘“‘'“irERCHANT’S  and 

L BUILDER  S COMPANION  contslniiig  Tai  lee  of  the  Reduced 
W-ightand  Meaaureineutof  Dealiaud  Bvtiei.s,  of  all  aiz-w;  also  tbe 
Relative  Price  that  esch  B'zv  bears  per  LiueH  Foot  tj  auy  gireu  Pi  tee 
pet  Petershurv  Stnndaid  Hundred.  4c  4u 

By  WILLCASf  DOWSING.  Tiuil«r  Merchant,  HoU. 

CROSBY  Lockwood  4 co.  7.  SMOmirrs"  h.»u  poui-t,  b.c. 

Wiutlamd  Abbey  Green  Slates. — Tneee 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity: 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  farther  particnlars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Clynderwen,  R.8.O.  Carmarthenshire.  [Advt.] 

Just  published,  crown  8>o,  clutii,  with  Iliustnitlons, 

QANITARY  WO HK “in  *^the  SMALLER 

TOWNS  and  in  5'ILLaOES.  Cotnprliiiig 1 Some  of  the 
inuie  Couiiuou  Fucius  of  Nuiaance  and  their  Keuiolies  ; 9.  Draluage  ; 
3.  Wa.er  Supply.  By  CUaKI.RS  SLAOG,  Aeeoc.  Inst  C.E. 

•'  We  o-irdially  recommend  St  to  those  engagnl  in  atuitary  work, 
wheilirr  in  Ibu  capacity  ot  surveyors,  lusiiecton.  or  ine4ical  officers" 
— Public  Ileal  lb.  " Jutl  that  klud  of  li  nik  which  sauiiary  authorities 
wiU  Quil  of  every-day  service. "—fluildi/i-i  yawl. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  Sutioners'  Hall  court.  E.C 

MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Ubnufiwturere  of 

f-\  *0  CHARLES  ®COi  LIMCE'SO  PATENT  oT 

^ ^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

j ®Jf}  ind  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Deecrlptlon. 

\r,\  36a,  borough  road, 

mu.KXet^^u^ion.  LONDON,  S.E. 

Just  Pjlillihrd,  12m 0.  416pi>.  cUtU  hoards,  price  6<.  (postage  Sd.  | 

XTOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING, 

.1  JL  M.ARBLlNG.and  SION  WRITING  (r  PRACTIOAL  M AN U AL 
off.  With  Niue  PUtes  of  TV  code  aud  Marbles,  printed  in  colours,  and 
ucarly  15U  M'ood  Eiigravinss. 

By  ELLIS  A-  DAVIDSON. 

“ Deals  with  the  practice  of  paiii'iug  iu  all  Ite  parts,  from  the  gilnd- 
lug  of  eoloura  to  vaniisblug  and  gllJiui."— ArcAifref. 

" Carefully  and  lucidly  wrltleu,  and  enltrely  reliable." — Builder,' 
ireekly  Itejfrter. 

"A  luava  of  information  of  use  tn  tbe  amateur,  aud  ot  value  to  the 
•practical  m4Q  '"-EnjlUh  Mei'nanic. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  autioneri’  Hsjl-court,  London,  E C. 

GENUINE  HOME  INVESTMENT. 

THE  N.^-TIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDERd'  AND 
C’oNTRACTOR3’  BOU'IETY  (Llinllcdl. 

A Building  Comi..«uy  cunducced  ou  cu-o|wratlve  iirlnciplet,  noder  the 
Iuduatri.il  S.a:iei.lea  AcU  ol  ISCd  nud  iMi?,  SbArre.  If  enob.  No 
penwn  to  hi>Id  le->  tbeu  twu  sh>rea.  or  luveet  more  tbau  SdOl. 

The  fullowibg  Ir&diug  feuiurca  ul  Ibia  Society  must  cucviuce  every 
one  of  the  v.;ry  f-irourable  poaitl-'ii  it  preecDU  to  luvestora  :— 

Ut.  I'be  fl  juriihiiig  C'lcdiiicm  ot  tue  biiilduig  triide  uid  tlie  proflt- 
Ableuea*  vf  ell  iruiuactious  couu'ctad  wUb  tbaC  uid  the  sale  ui  laud 

2ud,  Tbe  ecoDouiyand  (fficleocy  of  luauagemeDt  which  auy  under- 
taklDg  must  teurtlt  by  where  nut  Duly  the  oOlcri  but  the  workmen 
ibcmaetvea  are  all  aharebolderi,  and  are  reiuuueratcd  lu  proportion 
h>  tbe  profita  made. 

3fd.  Tne  fact  that  this  Society  has  now  become  firmly  estsblisbe-l, 
and  Migaged  Upon  wurka  lo  considerable  t-xieui,  wQilat  other 

uioat  advHulageoue  offiere  ouly  await  Increased  capital  to  exleud  its 

Pro-pectUKi  and  full  Information  may  be  obtained  at  tbe  Officea. 
A copy  ol  rules  forwarded  poet -free  on  receipt  of  la. 

THOMAS  F-  MCOP.MICK.  Manac-r. 

Sums  of  money  received  ou  deposit  in  auy  auiouut  not  exceeding 

Now  ready.  12iuo.  half  bound,  price  4>  limp  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
(poitsge  4d.), 

T OCKWOOD'S  BUILDER’S  and  CON- 

JJ  TRACTOR'S  PRICE  BOOK  for  1871!,  with  wlii-h  Is  iheorpo- 
lated  Atcldo'saiid  portions  of  th«  Ute  O.  R.  Boruell'a  Price  Books 
Edited  by  F,  f.  W.  MILLER.  Architect,  Ac.  with  latest 

"I/mg  known  and  relied  ou,  the  whole  revised  and  re-edited." — 
Bu'ilJiny  AVwr. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  SUtlooers"  Hall-court,  E.C. 

Just  puhliabed,  12uio.  cluili,  wDh  nearly  300  IllustratioDS,  3a  6J. 
(IKMlage  3 1.), 

T)LUMBING  : a Te.xt-book  to  the  Practice 

JL  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of  the  Plumber.  WUh  BuppIemenUiT 
obapters  upon  House  Dramsgr,  eiubodylu*  the  latest  luiprovements. 
By  W.  P.  BUCHAN.  SaoiWry  Eugiueer. 

" Will  be  wel-'4iiued  u tbe  work  of  a practical  master  of  bis  trails. " 
— ruAitc  Utnilh.  " Mr.  BucLau  ceiUiuly  handles  Ins  subject  iii  a 
praciinal  way  ; his  ex  poslliniis  Hred-Ulle-l,  but  clear  aud  Intelligible.'' 
— ScoUman.  Jlth  August.  1878.  " Mr.  Buchan's  work  will  nut  ooly 

be  of  service  to  tbe  yuuug  pliiuiher,  but  to  the  body  of  the  nalinn  as 

lUUl.  at  aereed  rate  ot  iutereet,  | sulisd,  not  ouly  by  plumbers,  but  also  by  eiigiuerrs  aud  all  cugaeed 

Sew  Uffices,  ea,  Bir-boieeaie-alreet  Within,  Loudon,  EC  or  iutereste.1  in  Hnii-e  building  "—Iron,  5ih  August.  li-rS. 

Workshops  Hackney  | CBoSUY  LOCKWUUD  4 CO.  7,  Slaliouers' Uall-coart,  E.C. 


■ J 


MR.  HUMSER’S  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  WATER  SUPPLY.  I 

Just  Published,  Imperial  4to.  Illustrated  with  60  Double  Plates,  2 Single  Plates,  Colonred  Frontispiece,  and  I 
upwards  of  250  rv  oodcuts,  and  containing  400  pages  of  text,  elegantly  aud  substantially  half- bound  in  morocco,  i 

Price  iil.  63, 


A COMPREHENSIVE  TREATISE  ON  THE 


■WATER  SUPPLY  OF  CUTES  AND  T05YNS. 
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Railway  Work  in  Canada. 

HE  iDtercoloDial,  a 
History,  is  the  title 
given  to  a book  of 
no  little  interest*  in 
regard  both  to  the 
coDstmotional  and 
to  what  may  be 
termed  the  political 
aspects  of  railway- 
makiDg.  It  oontaina 
the  history,  from  the 
first  preliminary  agitation  of  the 
Bobeme  down  to  its  final  com- 
pletioD,  of  tbe  line  of  railway  called 
the  “Intercolonial/'  which  by  a very  cirouitons 
route  connects  Quebec  with  Halifax  and  St.  John. 
The  book,  as  we  learn  from  the  prefatory  letter 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Premier  of 
Canada,  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  chief  engineer,  on  the  completion  of 
the  line,  to  draw  up  a full  report  of  it  for  the 
Government.  Regarding  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way as  “national  in  its  objects  and  character,’’ 
the  engineer  thought  that  something  beyond  a 
mere  professional  and  technical  report  would  be 
of  interest,  and  therefore,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  Government,  has  expanded  the  report  into 
a general  history  of  the  line,  giving  all  necessary 
tochnical  information,  but  put  into  such  a form 
as  may  make  it  of  interest  also  to  general 
readers.  The  idea  has  been  exceedingly  well 
carried  out.  There  ia  no  fine  writing  in  Mr. 
Fleming’s  history  ; there  is  not,  in  fact,  a super, 
flnous  sentence  in  the  book;  the  teobnical 
description  of  the  operations  is  fnlly  illnstrated 
by  careful  diagrams  as  well  as  by  views  of  the 
principal  structures  on  the  line,  while  the 
interest  of  the  non. professional  reader  is  kept 
up  as  well  by  the  clear  and  lucid  account  of 
the  various  difficulties  in  the  route,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  were  overcome,  as  by  the 
broad  view  which  the  writer  always  keeps  before 
him  of  the  social  and  political  lelations  of  the 
subject,  which  impart  to  it,  as  be  says,  a national 
character,  and  have  in  one  or  two  points  also  a 
direct  practical  interest  for  dwellers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

A great  part  of  the  introductory  portion  of 
the  account  is,  in  fact,  intimately  associated  with 
the  political  history  of  Canada  and  New  Brans- 
wick.  We  cam  only  just  touch  on  the  salient 
points  in  the  long  negotiation  phase,  as  we  may 
term  it,  of  the  scheme.  The  first  suggestion  of 
the  advantage  of  a line  connecting  Quebec 
directly  with  the  Atlantic  coast  was  made  from 
England  in  1832,  by  Mr.  Henry  Fairbairn,  whose 
letter  on  the  subject,  in  the  United  Service 
Journal,  ia  quoted  at  length,  and  a special 


• The  Intercolonial : an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Incep- 
tion, Location,  Construction,  and  Cumpletion  of  (be  Line 
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tribnte  paid  by  the  author  to  the  foresight 
which  Mr.  Fairbairn  exhibited  in  suggesting  at 
that  early  date  the  main  features  of  a scheme 
which  has  only  just  been  completely  realised. 
The  idea  then  was  that  St.  Andrew’s  should 
be  the  maritime  terminus  of  the  line,  which 
was  to  cat  directly  across  oonntry  in  as  straight  a 
line  as  possible  to  Quebec.  Ia  1836,  in  response 
to  an  appeal  for  help  from  St.  Andrew’s  for  a 
project  the  importance  of  which  had  by  that 
time  become  fully  realised,  the  English  Govern- 
menb  voted  10,CK)0I.,  to  be  expended  in  the 
difficult  and  costly  process  of  making  the  neoes- 
aary  preliminary  survey  of  a country  then 
almost  entirely  uncleared,  and  the  character  of 
which  had  only  been  vaguely  guessed  at  from  the 
reports  of  a few  banters  who  had  traversed  it. 
Subsequently  to  this  survey  intervened  the 
political  difficulties  in  connexion  with  the  Maine 
boundary  question ; and  when,  in  18-1'2,  the 
boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and  the  ' 
State  of  Maine  was  definitely  settled,  the  result  ' 
was  to  leave  within  the  boundaries  of  the  latter 
nsarly  the  whole  of  the  district  over  which  the 
costly  survey  of  1836-7  bad  extended  ; a trifling 
contretemps  which  knocked  that  scheme  on  the 
head  pretty  effectually,  and  leaves  at  least  the 
lesson  not  to  survey  a country  till  yon  know 
whether  it  is  your  own  or  not.  The  idea  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  revived,  however,  in 
the  railway  mania  year  of  1815;  and  in  1863, 
after  repeated  negotiations  between  Canada  and 
the  mother  country,  the  English  Government 
undertook  to  grant  a loan  of  3,000,0001.  to  assist 
the  enterprise,  so  soon  as  a survey  of  the  pro- 
posed route  bad  been  made  and  approved 
by  Parliament.  It  was  at  this  phase  of 
the  history  that  the  author  of  the  present 
volume  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  survey 
on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  to  oo 
operate  with  two  other  professional  representa- 
tives of  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Lower 
Provinces  respectively.  On  the  5th  of  March, 
1S64,  Mr.  Fleming  left  Quebec  for  Riviere  da 
Loup,  the  terminns  of  the  already  constructed 
“ Grand  Trunk  Railway,"  to  arrange  about  for- 
warding supplies  and  commenceareoonnaissance, 
which  had  to  be  carried  on  in  a country  destitute 
of  roads,  upon  snow-shoes  and  dog-sleds.  The 
report  was  made  in  1865,  and  fifteen  lines, 
or  combinations  of  lines,  were  compared.  The 
doubt  and  difficulty  about  the  route  almost 
entirely  resulted  from  the  destruction  of  the 
possibility  of  a direct  route  between  St.  An- 
drew’s  and  Quebec  by  the  interposition  of  the 
limb  of  the  State  of  Maine.  For  the  details 
of  the  controversy  which  issued,  npon  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  different  routes,  and  which 
was  not  finally  terminated  till  September,  1868, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Fleming’s  book  : 
the  account  has  considerable  interest  in  regard 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  political  economy  of 
railway-making.  The  main  contest  was  between 
the  principle  of  keeping  as  near  the  original 
abort  route  as  possible,  skirting  the  Maine  State 
frontier  (and  which  was  called  the  “ Frontier 
Scheme  ’’),  and  taking  a longer  and  more  clr- 


cuibons  coast  route,  touching  the  head  of  Chaleur 
Bay  and  then  skirting  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  joining  the  Grand  Trank  Railway 
at  Rivifere  du  Loup.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  take 
the  line  over  a large  arc  of  a circle  instead  of 
over  the  chord  of  the  arc  as  originally  suggested  ; 
the  extra  distance  being  compensated  for  by 
the  increased  importance  of  the  coast  route 
for  traffic  and  for  military  purposes,  and  the  in- 
creased facility  for  sending  supplies  and  mate- 
rials  for  a line  which  touched  the  coast  at  several 
points,  as  compared  with  an  inland  route  through 
nnoleared  distiicts.  Eventnally,  and  after  strng- 
gliog  against  mneb  opposition,  the  engineer.io- 
chief,  who  bad  always  believed  in  the  coast 
roate,  succeeded  in  obtaining  precisely  that 
modification  of  it  which  he  had  recommended  ; 
and  which,  starting  from  Halifax,  crosses  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Moncton,  whence 
it  sends  off  a south-western  branch  abont  ninety 
miles  in  length  to  St.  John’s,  oontinning  its 
course  northward  to  Chaleur  Bay,  and  westward 
to  the  junction  with  the  Grand  Trank  Railway 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  : making  a 
total  length  of  more  than  700  miles  of  railway. 
The  selection  of  the  Chaleur  Bay  route  is  not 
without  interest  for  Europeans,  as  one  idea  in 
selecting  it  was,  that  a port  for  ocean  steamers 
at  Chalear  Bay  would  shorten  the  whole  dis- 
tance between  Montreal  and  Liverpool  fully 
four  hundred  miles,  and  that  even  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
miles  would  be  saved  by  commencing  the  Ocean 
passage  at  Chalear  Bay.  In  furtherance  of  this 
view  Mr.  Fleming  mentions  that  a survey  has 
already  been  made  for  a branch  lino  of  about 
forty  miles  in  length  eastward  from  the  inter, 
colonial  main  lino  at  Bathurst  to  Sbippigan,  at 
the  entrance  of  Chaleur  Bay,  with  the  view  of 
providing  “ a short  mail  route  between  England 
and  America”  ; and  that  the  survey  shows  that 
only  wharfs  and  piers,  a short  distance  from 
the  land,  are  necessary  to  make  the  harbour 
available  for  the  largest  steamers. 

The  line  was  carried  on  under  Commissioners 
till  1874,  when  Parliament  passed  an  Act  vesting 
all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioners 
in  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  to  whom  the 
present  history  is  addressed.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  chief  engineer  and  his  assistants  with 
the  Commissioners  on  December  30th,  1868,  a 
dispute  arose,  which  was  not  settled  for  some 
time,  in  regard  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
engineer  that  all  bridges  should  be  of  iron,  and 
the  wish  of  the  Commissioners  to  build  them  of 
timber.  This  ia  a point  in  the  history  which 
tooohes  on  the  subject  of  some  recent  remarks 
of  our  own  on  the  picturesque  aspect  of  railways. 
Considering  that  the  railway  was  made  through  a 
timber  country,  it  would  seem  that,  even  on  the 
obvions  principle  of  the  utilisation  of  natura 
resources,  the  Commissioners  had  reason  on  their 
side.  The  chief  engineer,  however,  entertained 
a more  decidedly  opposite  view,  fought  the 
matter  perseveriogly,  and  succeeded  eventnally 
(as  he  appears  generally  indeed  to  have  done)  in 
getting  his  own  way.  His  main  reason  appears 
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to  have  been  that  iron  was  more  permanent, 
conld  be  delivered  by  sea  at  certain  points  with* 
out  extravagant  cost,  and  was  free  from  danger 
from  fire  ; and  two  of  the  timber  bridges  on  the 
Grand  Trank  Eailway  had  recently  been  burned. 
This  latter  is  a serious  consideration,  but  might 
have  been  provided  against  by  iron  lining  to  the 
roadway,  as  it  must  be  presumed  the  fire  origin- 
ated in  those  cases  from  cinders  dropped  by  the 
engine.  As  to  the  question  of  permanence,  is 
that  fairly  settled  ? While  we  applaud  Mr. 
Fleming  for  his  persistency  in  fighting  for  what 
he  considered  the  best  construction,  we  cannot 
but  reflect,  on  looking  at  the  nnmerons  views  of 
the  bridges  in  bis  book,  how  in  every  case  it  is  the 
ironwork  which  is  the  drawback  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  a style  of  struotnre  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  the  country,  and  cannot  but  wish 
that  the  experiment  might  have  been  fairly  made 
of  using  the  natural  material  of  the  country,  and 
showing  what  could  be  done  with  timber,  which 
the  modern  engineer  so  completely  neglects  for 
his  favourite  iron.  But  in  his  general  views 
Mr.  Fleming  is  remarkably  in  accordance  with 
those  recently  expressed  in  our  columns  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  railway  strnctures,  so  far  as 
appearances  are  concerned.  He  says  (p.  113), — 

*'  A railway  of  a high  standard  is,  in  fact,  a simple  pro- 
blem. It  does  not  exact  magniflcenoe  of  design,  or  works 
which  aetonish  by  their  display  or  cost.  Architectural 
monameats  hare  no  place  on  public  works  like  the  one  in 
question,  and  many  well-known  structures  can  be  regarded 
only  as  mementos  of  useless  expenditure. 

As  a theory,  the  perfect  railway  consists  of  two  parallel 
lines  of  continuous  rails,  uniformly  sustained  by  a firm 
and  slightly  elastic  support.  Bridges  and  culrerts  are 
incidents  naturally  to  be  looked  for,  but  never  to  be  intro- 
dcced  except  where  absolutely  exacted.  It  ia  the  duty  of 
the  engineer  to  design  and  establish  them  as  cheaply  as 
be  can,  having  regard  to  permanency,  and  not  to  convert 
them  into  opportunities  for  display.  Taste  may  even  be 
consulted  without  any  expenditure  beyond  that  required 
to  secure  solidity,  and  the  skill  of  the  designers  should 
aim  at  the  attainment  of  effect  with  the  least  extent  of 
adorned  material,  and  strive  after  the  grace  of  outline  to 
be  found  in  extreme  simplicity. 

In  the  Intercolonial  Railway  it  was  held  better  to  aim 
at  the  realisation  of  this  principle,  than  to  advocate  the 
introduction  of  structures  remaAable  for  their  magnitude 
and  ornament,  however gratif3-ing  to  the  personal  pride  of 
the  designer." 

We  are  glad  to  find  an  able  engineer  like  Mr. 
Fleming  bo  completely  endorsing,  not  only  the 
spirit  bat  almost  the  very  wording,  of  some  of 
onr  own  remarks  on  railway  Btruotores  (p.  816, 
ante).  How  he  pata  his  ideas  into  practice  we 
see  from  auoh  illuetrations  aa  the  viewa  of  the 
large  piers  of  the  Metapedia  and  Eeatignncbe 
Bridgea  (plates  13,  15),  and  the  general  view  of 
the  XipiBsiguit  Bridge  (plate  22).  The  great 
mass  and  strength  of  the  Reatigonohe  Pier,  in 
comparison  with  the  light  auperatracture,  ia  no 
matter  for  surprise  when  the  habits  of  the  river 
are  considered.  In  addition  to  the  chance  of 
“ ice-jama”  when  the  winter  ice  breoka  up,  the 
Reatigouche  is  subject  to  spring  freshets,  in  which 
the  water  rises  18  fc.  or  ao  above  the  average  level, 
and  as  a great  deal  of  timber  is  cub  on  the  banka 
of  the  river,  the  contingeiioy  of  rafts  and  rift 
loga  striking  the  piers  and  endangering  the 
aoperetmctare  had  to  be  provided  against  by  the 
greatly  prolonged  cutwater,  to  act  aa  a guard. 
The  author  mentions  that  he  has  seen  a bridge 
bodily  carried  away  in  Canada  by  drift  timber  on 
arising  stream,  and  that  when  proper  preoaa. 
tioDs  are  not  taken  the  oconrrence  is  not  un- 
common. “During  a ‘timber  drive’  at  flood 
water,  the  loga  form  a jam  against  the  piera,  and 
as  the  water  rieea  are  raised  beneath  the  super- 
structure, lift  it  from  its  seat,  and  finally  carry 
it  away.”  In  order  to  give  greater  strength  to 
the  cut-water,  it  was  faced  with  granite,  which 
had  to  be  brought  nearly  ninety  miles,  seventy 
of  which  only  were  by  open  navigation.  The 
blocks,  weighing  from  three  to  nine  tons  in  their 
finished  sizes,  were  prepared  in  the  qnarry. 

“ The  face  stones  of  the  cut-water,  the  coping, 
bridge  seats,  and  the  two  npper  conrscs  of 
ashlar,  together  with  the  skew  quoins  on  the 
down-stream  end  of  the  piers,  are  of  granite.  A 
striking  contrast  is  accordingly  obtained  to  the 
dark  slate  colour  of  the  body  of  the  masonry, 
which  adds  to  tho  appearance  of  the  structure. 
....  The  whole  is  built  in  Portland  cement,  and 
the  exposed  parts  of  the  piers  were  secured  by 
strong  iron  clamps,  so  contrived  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  fioating  logs  or  ice  to  disturb  a 
single  stone  witbont  moving  the  whole  mass  to 
which  it  is  attached.”  There  are  four  mid-stream 
piers,  and  the  work  occupied  five  years  and  a 
half.  The  Nipissiguib  Bridge  was  a much  simpler 
affair,  aa  the  river  is  a comparatively  shallow  and 
well-behaved  one.  These  illustrations,  however, 
perve  to  show  (as  well  as  a good  many  others  in 
the  book)  bow  very  nearly  modem  engineering 
works,  when  treated  unpretentiously  and 


frankly  in  reference  directly  to  the  constructive 
necessities  of  the  case,  may  approach  to  the 
characteristics  of  Medimval  building.  There  ia 
something  in  the  ponderous  Restigouche  pier, 
with  its  sloping  lines  and  granite  face,  which 
irresistibly  reminds  us  of  the  effect  of  a massive 
piece  of  early  Gothic  building,  before  the  style 
had  frittered  into  ornamental  detail  j and  the  out- 
line  of  the  Nipiaaignit  piera  is  as  effective  and 
picturesque  as  if  this  had  been  a main  object. 
One  can  imagine  how  completely  the  effect  and 
character  would  be  taken  out  of  these  structures 
if  the  piers  were  ornamentally  (?)  panelled  in 
the  way  many  English  engineers  employ  to  give 
what  they  consider  an  architectural  character  to 
their  constructions.  The  Tete-i. gauche  Bridge, 
on  the  same  section  of  line,  which  crosses  a 
ravine  with  only  a small  stream,  and  where  the 
piers  stand  mostly  on  dry  ground,  is  a still  more 
simple  constmotion,  the  piers  consisting  merely 
of  onbes  of  masonry  carried  straight  up  to  the 
required  height ; the  general  effect  at  once 
recalls,  on  a larger  soale,  the  style  of  bridge 
found  over  brooks  in  some  wild  parts  of  Wales, 
consisting  simply  of  plain  square  dry-stone 
piera  with  a plank  and  rail  across  the  top,  and 
which,  as  we  all  know,  artists  are  never  tired  of 
eketohiog  and  introducing  into  their  landscapes. 
These  and  other  illustrations  at  least  indicate 
how  entirely  free  from  vulgarity  railway  etruo- 
tnres  may  be,  when  there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
dress  them  in  an  inoongruons  and  ill-fitting 
decorative  masquerade. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  illustrations  to  Mr. 
Fleming’s  book  are  not  confined  to  picturesque 
views;  that  full  constructional  plans  and  sections 
of  the  principal  bridges  are  given,  showing  the 
details  of  the  problems  presented  in  bridging 
these  (mostly)  wide  and  rapid  rivers.  One  or 
two  points  in  the  description  of  the  process  of 
constructing  the  bridges  over  the  doable  stream 
of  the  Miramiohi  may  be  mentioned.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  construc- 
tions of  the  route  ; and  the  section  of  the  river 
was  very  deoeitful.  The  preliminary  boring 
operations,  made  with  such  boring  implements 
as  conld  be  extemporised  in  the  neighbourhood 
by  a country  blacksmith,  to  test  the  bed  of  the 
river,  revealed  a bard  bed  of  some  kind,  under 
25  ft.  of  water,  and  about  the  same  of  soft  mud ; 
and  as  the  operator  saw  sandstone  rock  cropping 
up  at  the  margin  of  the  river,  he  excusably 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  arrived  at  the 
rock.  But  subsequent  tests  with  more  perfect 
implements  dispelled  this  pleasing  allusion. 
What  the  first  boring-tool  had  strnck  was  a 
stratum  of  hard  gravel,  about  8 ft.  thick,  below 
which  came  about  70  ft.  (in  the  centre  of  the 
river)  of  silt,  then  about  15  ft.  of  olay,  and  below 
that  the  rock*.  By  various  borings  it  was 
ascertained  that  this  false  bed  'I  gravel  was  a 
nearly  horizontal  stratum  ; and  the  question 
was,  conld  this  comparatively  thin  gravel  deposit, 
floated  upon  a bed  of  silt,  be  trusted  to  carry 
the  piers,  and  thus  save  the  immense  cost  and 
labour  of  penetrating  to  the  rock  ? We  may  cite 
the  author’s  description  of  the  operations,  partly 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Miramiohi,  at 
the  point  where  it  is  crossed,  is  a tidal  river;  — 

“ The  boring  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner,  7 in. 
tubing  being  used.  Some  arrangement  was,  however, 
necessary  to  meet  the  difficulty  which  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide  presented  when  operating  from  the  ice"  (from 
which  the  borings  were  performed  in  winter),  “in  order 
that  the  tube  should  be  maintained  vertical  and  steady, 
and  free  from  all  liability  to  derangement,  aa  the  ice  rose 
and  fell.  A wooden  tube  or  box,  9 in.  square  inside,  and 
of  sufficient  length  to  extend  beyond  the  range  of  tides, 
was  sunk  through  the  ice,  and  had  arms  which  rested  upon 
and  were  made  fast  to  the  surface.  This  box  protected 
the  upper  part  of  the  iron  tubing  from  the  ice,  while  itself 
rose  and  fell  with  the  tide.  When  operating  from  a scow" 
(in  summer)  " a well  through  the  floor  of  the  scow  served 
the  same  purpose.  On  reaching  a suitable  depth  a 
smaller  tube,  Sin.  diameter,  was  introduced,  telescopic 
fashion,  care  being  taken  that  the  npper  end  of  the 
smaller  tube  did  not  fall  below  the  bottom  of  the  larger 
oa6.  The  point  of  the  tubing  was  in  ail  cases  made  to 
precede  the  point  of  the  valve  auger  or  otherboring-tool 
in  use,  and  thus  the  exact  depth  and  character  of  the 
varions  strata  were  ascertained. 

As  the  boring  proceeded  for  the  north-west  bridge,  ex- 
periments were  made  to  ascertain  by  direct  pressure  the 
load  which  the  strata  would  carry.  On  the  tubes  reach- 
ingthe  point  to  be  tested,  and  the  material  within  having 
been  removed,  iron  rods,  smaller  than  the  tubing,  were 
passed  down.  The  rods  terminated  in  a blunt  end  with 
an  area  of  three  square  inches.  They  were  kept  clear 


* The  complete  section  of  the  river  given  in  Mr. 
Tlemin^s  diagram  suggests  very  vividly  the  immense 
lapse  of  time  since  these  rivers  commenced  their  present 
course.  What  is  now  sandstone  rock  is  evidently  the 
origiaal  scoop,  * at  that  time  probably  much  softer* 
then  upon  this  comes  the  deposit  of  clay  and  the  much 
thicker  deposit  of  silt,  and  on  that  (ho  new  deposit  of 
gravel  which  has  had  time  to  consolidate  to  almost  the 
hardness  of  rock,  and  become  the  real  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  receive  25  A,  of  more  modern  deposit  of 
mud. 


from  friction,  and  were  loaded  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  different  weights,  which  wero  allowed  to  re- 
main  for  definite  lengths  of  time.  In  this  manner  the 
supporting  power  of  the  different  strata  ia  the  bed  of  the 
river  was  aistinctly  ascertained.” 

A table  of  the  result  of  these  tests  is  referred  to 
as  given  in  the  appendix,  but  appears  to  have  been 
omitted  through  some  oversight.  The  informa- 
tion,  however,  satisfied  the  engineer  that  the 
gravel  stratum  could  be  trusted  to,  with  a wider 
base  to  the  pier  than  was  at  first  intended  ; which, 
after  a little  inevitable  grumbling  on  the  part  of 
the  oontractors,  was  agreed  to.  For  the  detailed 
account  of  the  building  of  the  piers,  whioh  is 
very  interesting,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Fleming’s  pages.  The  piers  now  stand  on 
19  ft.  thick  of  concrete  (the  npper  surface  within 
5 ft.  of  low-water  mark),  which  rests  on  a bed 
of  crushed  stone  of  the  same  thickness,  sup- 
ported by  the  gravel  stratum  : and  the  whole  of 
this  was  surrounded  by  a mass  of  “rip-rap,"  or 
loose  stones  piled  together,  as  a further  defence 
from  the  disturbing  action  of  the  current.  The 
piers  were  heavily  loaded  and  left  for  some  time, 
as  a further  test  of  the  security  of  the  gravel 
stratum,  whioh  proved  perfectly  satisfactory  j 
what  little  settling  there  was  in  the  process  of 
building  being  traced  to  the  compression  of  the 
stone  filling  under  the  concrete  as  the  load  of 
the  pier  came  upon  it.  The  whole  acoount  is 
worth  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
engineering  works. 

Among  special  points  in  the  constmotion  of 
the  Intercolonial  railway  may  be  mentioned  the 
form  of  abutment  adopted  by  the  engineer  where 
the  bridgea  rest  on  the  embankment.  He  discards 
wing-walls  altogether,  and  simply  builds  up  a 
strong  hollow  tower  of  masonry  with  vertical 
sides  the  width  necessary  to  support  the  shore 
end  of  the  bridge,  and  round  whioh  the  slope  of 
the  embankment  is  finished,  so  as  to  surround  the 
masonry  tower.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
method,  the  appearance  of  whioh  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  views  of  the  Metis  Bridge  aud  New 
Mills  Bridge  (plates  8 and  20),  does  not  make  so 
neat  a finish  to  the  termination  of  an  embank- 
ment as  the  wing-wall  system,  aud  it  appears  to 
us  that  there  may  be  situations  and  soils  where* 
the  wing-wall  would  be  almost  a necessity ; but 
the  practical  objeotion  to  wing-walls  in  the 
Canada  olimate,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fleming,  is, 
that  if  the  embankment  is  composed  of  anything 
that  will  hold  moisture,  the  winter  frosts  give  it 
an  expansive  force  which,  in  the  end,  will  frac- 
ture or  displaoe  masonry  of  any  strength; 
whereas  it  ia  impossible  for  the  hollow  towers 
placed  in  the  heart  of  the  embankment,  on  his 
system,  to  be  injured  either  by  the  thrust  of  the 
earth  or  by  frost.  The  description  of  the  diffi- 
cnlties  with  the  clay-cuttings  near  Trois  Pistoles 
is  a phase  of  the  story  to  bo  noted.  Another 
point  we  may  mention  is  the  method  devised 
by  an  enterprising  sub-oontractor  for  ex- 
cavating by  water-action.  At  one  place  on 
the  Metapedia  River,  "a  steep  bank,  about 
120  ft.  high,  and  composed  chiefly  of  gravel, 
projected  for  a distance  of  about  1,000  ft.  along 
the  edge  of  the  river,  leaving  no  site  for  the 
railway.  It  was  designed  to  oonstruot  an  em- 
bankment along  the  river  aide,  protected  by  ex. 
tensive  crib-wharfing.  The  sub-contractor  intro- 
duced  a method  of  washing  away  the  gravel  by 
means  of  water-jets.  Streams  from  the  high 
side-hills  were  dammed  up  at  a point  about  half 
a mile  from  the  work;  the  water  was  conveyed 
by  a wooden  trough  to  the  place  required,  and 
directed  against  the  face  of  the  bank  in  a con- 
tinuous stream.  Its  forcenDderminedand  loosened 
the  material  ao  effectually  that  masses,  often  by 
thousands  of  yards,  would  slide  into  the  river  in 
a brief  apace  of  time.  Immense  quantities  of 
material  were  thus  removed,  with  very  little 
manual  labour,  and  at  a coat,  probably,  less  than 
one-sixth  of  ordinary  excavation.  The  result 
was,  that  the  railway  was  made  on  solid  ground, 
requiring  little  or  no  protection.  This  system  of 
excavating  material  by  an  available  flow  of  water 
was  ao  successfal,  that  it  was  adopted  on  other 
portions  of  the  line  where  streams  with  sufficient 
fall  could  be  obtained," 

With  this  new  “ wrinkle  " (as  we  believe  it  is) 
for  the  engineer  in  dealing  with  matter  that 
ia  in  the  wrong  place,  we  must  conclude  our 
remarks  on  a very  interesting  history  of  the 
triumph  of  engiueeriug  skill  and  perseverance 
over  natural  obstacles  in  the  formation  of  a line 
of  road  the  ultimate  importance  of  whioh  can 
only  be  partially  estimated  at  present.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  attention  of  general  readers 
should  be  directed  to  a book  which  will  give 
them  a better  idea  than  most  of  the  public  at 
present  have  of  the  process  of  forming  the  rail* 
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wajB  o7er  which  they  travel.  As  the  anther 
remarks  in  his  coDolading  chapter,  “ the  traveller 
who  is  borne  onwards,  moving  in  an  hour  a 
distance  which  would  have  taken  weeks  to 
traverse  through  the  tangled  forests,  scarcely 
casts  a thought  on  the  thousands  of  the  sons  of 
labour  who  toiled  so  many  days  and  years  in 
making  smooth  his  path.”  With  a chivalrous 
feeling  of  giving  due  credit  and  honour  to  all 
who  have  aided  him  in  tho  work,  the  chief 
engineer  appends  a list  of  the  whole  engineering 
staff  who  have  been  employed  on  the  line  each 
year  from  the  exploratory  survey  in  1864  to  the 
completion  of  the  line,  marking  in  italics  the 
names  of  those  since  deceased,  to  whom  this  last 
tribute  becomes  therefore  more  especially  a dnty. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Fleming  on  the  successful 
completioQ  of  a great  enterprise,  and  on  his  able 
and  clear  compilation  of  a history  which  ongbt 
to  interest  equally  the  professional  and  the  non* 
professional  reader,  whether  in  regard  to  the 
constrnotive  difficulties  that  have  been  overcome, 
or  the  social  and  political  importance  of  the 
route  that  has  been  completed  in  spite  of  them. 


THE  MAINTENANCE  OF 
EOADS  AND  FOOTWAYS,  AND  PAVING 
CHARGES. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  a letter  to  the  Times* 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  neglect  of  the  vestry 
of  the  parish  in  which  he  resides  to  maintain 
and  repair  a certain  “ new  ” street,  the  honses  in 
which  have  been  completed  for  nearly  two  years  j 
and  he  attributes  the  delay  of  the  authorities  in 
undertaking  this  doty  to  the  fact  that  several 
honses  are  unoccupied,  and  “ that  there  is  no 
•one  to  pay  the  rates.” 

The  complaint  of  the  eminent  architect,  and 
the  admission  that  he  seeks  a remedy  in  the 
pnblioity  afforded  by  a “letter  to  the  PiTues,” 
for  want  of  knowing  any  other  available  means, 
are  an  apt  illustration  of  the  general  uncertainty 
of  the  law  on  the  subject,  of  the  varying  prac- 
tices of  different  vestries,  and — worse  still — of 
the  slight  regard  too  often  paid  by  the  parish 
authorities  to  the  individual  interests  involved, 
and  the  conseqoently  harsh  manner  in  which 
their  powers  are  made  to  press  upon  owners, 
occupiers,  and  the  ratepayers  in  general. 

A short  rdsum^  of  the  legal  enactments  on  the 
subject  may  be  useful,  therefore,  in  many  ways. 

The  General  Highway  Act,  1835  (5  & 6 
William  IV.,  o.  60)  is  the  principal  statute  upon 
which  the  general  practice  of  parishes  through- 
out the  country  is  baaed  ; but  for  the  metropolis 
this  is  supplemented  by  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  1855  (18  & 19  Viet.,  o.  120), 
and  the  amending  Acts  of  1856, 1858,  and  1862 
(the  Act  19  & 20  Viet.,  c.  112 ; the  Act  21  & 22 
Viot.,  c.  104 } and  the  Act  25  & 26  Viet.,  o.  102). 
There  are  other  Acts  incorporated  with  these 
statutes,  or  having  special  reference  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  vestries  in  the  metropolis, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  refer 
here  to  more  than  one  of  these. 

We  must,  however,  make  mention  of  the  Act 
57  Geo.  HI.,  c.  29,  called  the  “ Metropolitan 
General  Paving  Act,”  but  generally  known  as 
“ Michael  Angelo  Taylor’s  Act,”  which,  passed  in 
1817,  was  incorporated,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
remained  in  force,  by  sec.  73  of  25  & 26  Viet, 
c.  102,  in  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Acts.  The  operation  of  that  Act  was  originally 
limited  to  tbe  streets  and  public  places  then 
paved,  or  which  might  thereafter  be  paved, 
within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster 
And  the  borongh  of  Sonthwark,  and  other  parts 
inolnded  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  and 
within  tbe  parishes  of  St.  Panoras  and  St.  Mary, 
lebone,  with  certain  specified  exceptions  5 bat 
these  exceptions  were  abrogated,  and  the  Act 
made  to  apply  to  unpaved  streets,  by  the  last- 
mentioned  statute.  “Many  of  the  parishes  com- 
prised in  the  present  metropolitan  limits  were 
neither  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  nor  inclnded 
among  the  parishes  specially  mentioned  in  that 
Act,  but  the  25  & 26  Viet.,  0. 102,  sec.  73,  has 
now  extended  many  of  its  provisions  to  the 
whole  of  the  Metropolitan  districts.”  (Woolryob, 
“Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,”  1863^ 

p.  XXXV.) 

Sections  6,  7,  8,  and  9 of  this  Act  are  the  only 
ones  to  which  we  need  refer.  Briefly,  these 
sections  make  provision  for  the  repair  by  sor- 
veyors  of  dangerous  or  defective  pavements,  on 
the  requisition  of  the  occupier  or  occupiers  of 
•houses  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the 
sum  of  501.  per  annum. 

But  these  sections  refer  only  to  streets  already 


aotnally  paved.  The  question  which  is  exciting 
BO  much  pnblio  feeling  in  different  localities  is 
the  action  of  the  vestries  in  dealing  with  roads 
and  streets  either  already  taken  over  by  the 
parish,  but  not  paved,  or  “ new  streets  ” not  yet 
formally  taken  under  their  charge. 

Under  tbe  General  Highway  Act  (5  & 6 
Will.  IV.,  0.  50,  sec.  23)  it  is  enacted  that  no 
road  made,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  at  the 
expense  of  any  individual,  “ shall  be  deemed  or 
taken  to  beahighway,  which  theinhabitantsof  any 
parish  shall  be  compellable  or  liable  to  repair,”  i.e., 
which  shall  be  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the 

rates,  nnless  the  'person proposing  to 

dedicate  such  highway  to  tbe  use  of  the  public 
shall  have  made,  or  shall  make  the  same  in  a 
substantial  mariner,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
surveyor,  and  of  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  ; 
after  which,  certain  formalities  in  the  way  of 
certificates  have  to  be  gone  through ; and  after 
snob  highway  has  been  used  by  the  public  and 
kept  in  repair  by  the  person  dedicating  it,  for 
the  space  of  twelve  calendar  months,  “ sneh 
highway  shall  for  ever  thereafter  be  kept  in 
repair  by  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situate.” 

The  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855, 
prescribes  other  modes  by  which  “ new  streets  ” 
may  be  taken  by  vestries  or  district  boards.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  understand  the  exact 
meaning  which  the  Legislature  assigns  to  the 
terms  whioh  will  be  used  in  the  consideration  of 
this  snbjeot.  The  word  “street”  is  defined  to 
mean  “ any  highway  (except  the  carriage-way 
of  any  turnpike.road),  and  any  road,  bridge  (not 
being  a oonnty  bridge),  lane,  footway,  square, 
court,  alley,  passage,”  &o.  (see.  250,  Act  of 
1855).  The  term  “new  street”  is  (by  sec.  112 
of  the  Act  of  1862)  defined  to  “apply  to  and 
include  all  streets  hereafter  to  be  formed  or  laid 
out,  and  a part  of  any  such  street,  and  also  all 
streets,  the  maintenance  of  the  paving  and  road- 
way whereof  had  not,  previously  to  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  been  taken  into  charge  and  assumed 
by  the  oommissioners,  trustees,  surveyors,  or 
other  authorities  having  control  of  the  pavements 
or  highways  in  the  parish  or  place  in  whioh  such 
streets  are  situate,  and  a part  of  any  sneh 
street,  and  also  all  streets  partly  formed  or  laid 
out.” 

By  the  same  sootion  the  word  “pave"  is 
made  to  “apply  to  and  ioclnde  the  formation  of 
the  roadway  or  footway  of  any  street.” 

The  above  are  the  only  terms  used,  to  tho 
meaning  of  which  any  exact  limits  are  assigned 
in  the  Acts. 

Sec.  98  of  18  & 19  Viot.,  c.  120,  gives  power 
to  every  vestry  and  district  board  from  time  to 
time  to  cause  all  or  any  of  the  streets  within 
their  parish  or  district  to  be  paved  or  repaired  in 
snob  form  and  manner,  and  with  sneh  materials 
as  they  shall  think  fit ; the  work  to  be  performed 
at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  except  in  cases 
where  tbe  freehold  of  any  court,  passage,  or 
pnblio  place,  not  being  a thoroughfare,  is  vested 
in  the  owner  of  any  adjoining  houses,  when  (by 
sec.  99)  such  owner  is  to  do  the  work  if 
necessary. 

By  sec.  105,  it  is  enacted  that  “ in  case  the 
owners  of  the  houses  forming  the  greater  part  of 
any  new  street  laid  ont  or  made,  or  hereafter  to 
be  laid  out  or  made,  which  is  not  paved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  vestry  or  district  board,  be 
desirous  of  having  the  same  paved,”  or  if  the 
vestry  or  board  think  it  necessary  to  do  so,  the 
vestry  shall  well  and  snffioiently  pave  the  same, 
and  levy  the  expense  on  the  owners  of  the  honses 
forming  such  street,  such  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  surveyor. 

This  section  was  afterwards  amended  by 
Seo.  77  of  tho  25  & 26  Viet.,  c.  102,  by  which 
the  vestry,  having  paved,  or  being  about 
to  pave,  any  new  street,  are  enabled  to  call 
upon  the  owners  of  land  abutting  on  or  bounding 
such  street  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  paving,  as  well  as  tbe  owners  of  houses 
therein,  provided  that  the  owners  of  land  may 
be  charged  a less  proportion  of  the  cost  than  the 
owners  of  house  property,  if  the  vestry  deem  it 
just  and  expedient  to  do  so. 

Under  these  sections,  it  will  be  seen,  the  duties 
and  powers  of  the  authorities  are  amply  enume- 
rated. Highways  the  vestry  of  a parish  is 
bound  to  keep  in  repair.  All  streets  it  is  also 
bound  to  maintain,  pave,  and  repair  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  rates,  with  certain 
exceptions  where  the  cost  may  be  levied  on  the 
occupiers.  New  streets,  however,  a vestry  may 
canse  to  be  “paved”  at  the  expense  of  the 
owners  of  land  and  houses  therein.  The  levying 
of  the  cost  of  this  work  on  the  owners  is  recog- 
nised as  a just  and  fair  act,  as  the  owners  are 


more  interested  in  the  proper  conditi  m of  a real 
than  any  other  person,  until,  at  any  rate,  it 
becomes  a public  thoronghfare, — a highway, — 
when  the  pnblic,  as  enjoying  the  nse  of  it,  are 
fairly  called  upon  to  maintain  it,  and  the  parish 
generally  made  to  contribnte  towards  the  ex- 
pense. A landlord  cannot  expect  his  honse  in  a 
new  street  to  let  well  if  its  approaches  at  all 
resemble  the  description  given  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  of  the  condition  of  the  road  which  has 
roused  his  indignation.  Ha  says,  “ Daring  the 
winter  it  became  so  alarming  and  terrible  a 
quagmire  that  the  very  horses  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  fright  at  it,  and  refnsing  to  plunge 
into  its  depths;  bat  not  a hand  was  stretched 
ont  to  amend  it,  excepting  a short  length,  which 
was  repaired  by  private  persons,  and  excepting 
also,  that  at  one  time  during  the  winter  a 
quantity  of  tbe  less  liquid  mud  was  scraped  up 
and  laid  in  piles  by  the  roadside.  Spring  came 
on,  and  the  only  amendment  was  that  bronght 
by  nature  in  the  reduced  amount  of  water.  As 
summer  drew  on,  the  pools  of  mud  were  con- 
verted into  deep  beds  of  dust,  reconverted  into 
quagmires  by  each  alternation  of  rain  ; while 
the  heaps  of  mud  laid  up  by  the  sides  of  the 
road  during  the  winter  became  hardened,  and 
threatened  overthrow  to  any  Inokless  vehicle 
whose  wheel  during  the  night  might  chance  to 
pass  over  them.  Now,  again,  antnmn  and  the 
rainy  season  have  come  on.  The  holes,  long 
filled  with  dust,  are  again  filled  with  slosh,  and 
we  are  threatened  with  the  same  terrors  whioh 
accompanied  tbe  last  winter,  aggravated  by  the 
greater  depths  to  which  the  abysses  have  been 
worn.” 

In  sneh  a case  as  this,  it  is  not  the  “ocon- 
piers,”  but  the  owners  who  are  liable  to  pay  the 
expense  of  paving  the  road  ; and  intending  ocon- 
piers  should  take  warning  by  the  example,  and 
insist  on  the  duty  being  performed  before  they 
take  possession  of  houses  in  a new  road.  In  any 
case,  the  vestry  have  the  power*  to  see  the  work 
carried  out,  and  they  ought  certainly  to  do  so. 

The  longer  such  a work  is  left  undone,  the 
greater  is  the  hardship  npon  future  owners.  If 
houses  change  hands  while  a street  is  left  nn. 
paved  for  a long  period,  the  future  owners  have 
a fair  cause  for  complaint  in  being  called  upon 
to  pay  np  the  quota  of  the  expense  whioh  should 
have  fallen  upon  the  original  owners. 

There  are  great  complaints,  in  fact,  in  various 
parishes  that  all  the  roads  are  not  treated  in  the 
same  way  5 the  owners,  in  some  instances,  being 
called  upon  to  contribute  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
pense j while,  in  others,  the  work  is  done  at 
the  cost  of  the  parish. 

A further  sense  of  unfair  treatment  is  excited 
by  the  fact  that  certain  streets  are  paved  with 
York  flagging,  tbe  moat  expensive  material ; 
while  others,  similarly  situated,  are  paved  with 
asphalte,  which  is  leas  costly ; and  in  others, 
again,  tar-paving,  a still  cheaper  material,  is 
employed.  When  the  circumstances  of  different 
streets  vary,  this  exercise  of  discretion  is  to  be 
applauded,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  tbe 
most  serviceable  material  shonld  be  used  in 
streets  snbject  to  heavy  and  continuona  traffic, 
while  pathways  liable  to  little  wear  and  tear 
shonld  be  paved  with  the  less  durable,  and 
cheaper,  but  equally  suitable,  material.  But 
where  streets  subject  to  exactly  the  same  eon- 
ditions  are  treated  differently,  and  the  owners 
are  called  upon  to  pay,  in  the  one  case,  the  heavy 
charge  of  York  flagging,  while  asphalte  or  tar- 
paving  would  be  all  that  was  necessary,  and 
those  materials  are  used  in  adjoining  streets,  the 
complaints  are  manifestly  well  fonnded. 

But  there  is  one  further  section  in  the  Act, 
25  & 26  Viet.,  c.  102,  viz.,  seo.  78,  whioh  acts 
with  the  greatest  hardship,  and  against  the  exer- 
cise of  which  a very  strong  feeling  oxists.  In 
South  London  especially  this  is  the  case,  and 
the  Lambeth  vestry  have  brought  themselves 
into  great  odinm  by  their  action  in  reference  to 
particular  roads  nnder  this  section. 

This  section  enacts  that  in  case  any  footway 
laid  out  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  18  & 19 
Viot.,  cap.  120,  shall  have  been  repaired  by  the 
vestry  or  any  other  body,  bnb  shall  not  have  been 
flagged,  and  the  vestry  or  district  board  shall 
have  deemed  it  necessary  or  expedient,  or  shall 
deem  it  necessary  or  expedient  that  the  same 
shall  be  flagged,  and  such  vestry  or  board  shall 

have  flagged  or  shall  flag  the  same it 

shall  be  lawful  for  snob  vestry  or  board  to  levy 
the  costa  and  expenses  by  a rate  or  rates  upon 
che  occupiers  of  the  houses  in  the  road,  street,  or 
part  abutting  on  or  next  to  the  footway  which 
shall  have  been  so  flagged.” 

In  this  section  two  terms  are  used,  of  which 
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no  defioition  is  given  in  the  Acts,  viz.,  “ flagged,” 
and  ‘Maid  out.”  The  street  must  have  been 
“laid  out”  before  August  14tb,  1855,  or  the 
vestry  cannot  proceed  under  the  section. 

St.  John’s-road,  Angell  Town,  Brixton,  is  one  of 
the  roads  to  which  the  vestry  of  Lambeth  have 
been  endeavouring  to  apply  the  provisions  of  this 
clause.  In  1855  St.  John’s-road  contained  five 
houses.  It  now  contains  twenty-five  honaes, 
and  is  200  yards  in  length.  About  sis  months 
ago,  the  vestry  ordered  the  footways  of  the 
road  to  be  “ flagged,”  i.e.,  paved  with  York 
stone  paving,  and  they  have  since  called  upon 
the  occnpiers  to  pay  the  costs.  Up  to  that 
time  the  vestry  had  treated  the  road  as  a 
parish  road,  as  it  was  a highway  under  the 
General  Highway  Act,  1835,  having  been 
dedicated  under  the  provisions  of  the  23rd 
section  of  that  Act  quoted  above ; but  the 
paths  and  roadway  were  allowed  to  get  into  a 
state  of  disrepair,  and  a public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  was  called,  in  May,  1875,  to  urge 
upon  the  vestry  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
street  in  a proper  condition.  Without  in  any 
way  consulting  the  memorialists  the  vestry 
caused  the  flagging  to  be  laid,  and  demanded 
the  expenses  from  the  occupiers. 

The  legal  aspect  of  the  question  turns  upon  the 
construction  to  be  placed  upon  the  term  “ laid 
out.”  The  occupiers  maintain  that  the  footpath 
was  not  laid  out  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
Legislatnre,  as  there  were  only  five  houses  built 
at  the  prescribed  time.  They  contend  that  if 
” laid  out  ” means  “ planned  ” on  paper,  or  staked 
or  marked  out  on  the  gronnd,  there  are  many 
other  roads  in  the  parish  which  were  equally 
‘‘  planned”  many  years  antecedent  to  1855,  but 
which  were  not  actually  formed  till  very  recently, 
and  which  the  vestry  have  treated  as  " new 
streets,”  or  have  taken  over  and  paved  with 
flagging  or  otherwise  at  their  own  expense. 
The  adjoining  roads  on  the  same  estate  (the 
“Angell  Batate”),  viz.,  the  Wiltshire-read,  Angell- 
Toad,  and  Angell  Park  Gardens,  all  of  which 
were  planned  for  building  purposes  at  the  same 
time  as  the  St.  Johu’s-road,  and  which  were 
actually  completed  at  about  the  same  period, 
have  been  flagged  by  the  vestry,  and  the  costs 
charged  to  the  owners  under  the  lOotb  section 
of  18  & 19  Viet.,  cap.  120,  and  the  77th  section 
of  the  Act  25  & 20  Viet.,  cap.  102. 

As  a contribution  towards  ascertaining  the  real 
meaning  of  the  words  “ laid  out,”  we  may  point 
out  that  they  are  used  in  sec.  105  of  18  & 
19  Viet.,  cap.  120,  where  “ the  owner  or  owners 
of  the  houses  forming  the  greater  part  of  any 
new  street  laid  out  or  made,”  may  call  upon 
the  vestry  to  pave  the  same,  or  the  vestry  may 
do  so  when  they  deem  it  necessary,  and  make 
tho  owners  pay  the  costs.  Now,  no  owner 
would  incur  this  expense  sooner  than  he  could 
help  5 and  he  would  not  ask  the  vestry  to  pave 
a street  which  had  only  five  houses  built  out 
of  a possible  thirty ; for,  under  that  section, 
before  it  was  amended  by  sec.  77  of  25  &.  2G 
Viet.,  cap.  Iu2,  the  owner  of  say  the  five  houses 
built  would  have  had  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
paving  the  total  length  of  street  available  for, 
perhaps,  thirty  or  three  hondred  houses.  The 
Legislature,  therefore,  could  not  have  intended 
that  the  words  shoold  refer  to  the  existence  of 
the  road  on  paper,  but  to  its  existence  with 
houses  along  its  whole  length,  or,  at  least,  for 
practical  porposes,  for  its  whole  length.  Other, 
wise,  where  five  houses  were  built  out  of  a pos- 
eible  thirty,  and  the  vestry  chose  to  think  the 
road  shonld  be  paved,  then  they  could  have 
paved  its  entire  length,  and  charged  the  ex. 
pense  to  the  nnlucky  owner  of  the  five  honses  ! 

Had  any  other  material  besides  “flagging” 
been  used,  the  vestry  must  have  performed  the 
work  at  its  own  cost;  and  in  many  similar 
roads  and  streets  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose 
history  is  precisely  identical  with  that  of  St. 
John’s-road,  tar-paving  has  been  laid,  and  the 
costs  charged  to  the  general  rates.  The  use  of 
stone  paving  is  said  to  be  as  unnecessary  in 
the  case  of  the  St.  John’e-road,  as  in  that  of 
the  other  streets,  and  it  is  considered  a hard- 
ship that  so  expensive  a material  should  have 
been  used  when  tar-paving  would  have  sufficed. 

When  the  above  (7Stb)  section  was  passed, 
asphalte  and  tar  paving  had  not  come  into  use, 
and  “flagging”  was  recognised  as  the  only 
permanent  method  of  paving  a.  path.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a choice  between  gravel  paths  and  York 
pavement.  At  the  present  time,  however,  as- 
phalte is  superseding  York  paving,  both  on 
account  of  its  relative  cheapness  and  its  perfect 
suitability  and  durability  under  the  hardeatfoot- 
traffic.  Tar-paving  is  now  used  as  a substitute 


in  paths  where  the  traffic  is  less  heavy.  It  is  a 
question,  therefore,  whether  the  literal  expres- 
eion  in  the  Act  has  not  beoome  obsolete,  as  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  evidently  was  to 
secure  the  most  lasting  mode  of  pavement, — 
which  would  now  be  equally  secured  by  the  use 
of  asphalte.  If  the  literal  reading  of  the  Act  is 
to  be  enforced,  the  vestry  here  are  legally  right 
in  their  claim,  provided  they  are  right  in  their 
reading  of  the  words  “ laid  out.”  But,  if  they 
, are  right,  it  would  be  equally  lawful  for  them  to 
have  paved  St.  Jobn’s-rodd  with  asphalte,  at  the 
parish  expense,  and  years  afterwards  to  tear  up 
the  asphalte,  and  lay  down  " flagging,”  and  th^ 
to  claim  the  costs  from  the  occnpiers,  because  the 
road  was  “laid  out”  (otherwise  planned)  in 
1855,  and  because  it  had  not  been  “flagged” 
(otherwise  paved  with  an  arbitrary  mode  of 
paving  which  was  no  better  than  the  asphalte). 

Such  a proceeding  would  not  be  tolerated,  and 
no  vestry  would  attempt  to  carry  it  out.  It 
would,  however,  be  perfectly  lawful,  though  not 
equitable.  Under  present  oiroumstances,  the 
vestry  should  temper  legality  with  equity,  and 
not  iosiat  on  their  claim. 

Permanent  public  improvements  of  this  sort 
are  in  all  oases  effected  either  at  the  public  ex- 
pense  or  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the 
property  affected  j and  there  is  no  other  instance 
in  which  the  costs  of  such  works  can  be  levied 
on  the  occupiers  unless  they  have  the  power  to 
recover  from  the  owners.  In  the  present  case, 
many  of  the  houses  have  changed  hands,  and  the 
pnrebaaers  have  no  doubtgiven  full  value  for  the 
property,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
chance  of  such  an  expense  hanging  over  them  in 
the  future.  Occupiers  have  given  full  rents  for 
their  housefl,  without  couuling  that  such  a charge 
was  impending.  Hents,  therefore,  have  been 
maintained  at  their  fullest  figures,  and  the  rates 
paid  have  consequently  been  heavy.  Had  there 
been  any  general  idea  that  the  present  charge 
would  be  made,  occnpiers  would  have  stipulated 
for  reduced  rents,  and  the  rates  would  therefore 
have  been  lees.  To  receive  the  full  rates,  part 
of  which  is  applied  to  “ paving  purposes,”  and 
then  to  make  a special  charge  for  the  special 
paving  operation,  is  therefore  an  unjust  aot  on 
the  part  of  the  vestry.  The  present  rateable 
value  of  the  bouses  in  St.  John’s-road  is  1,4991. 
In  the  year  1876  they  will  contribute  about 
122Z.  towards  the  General  Purposes  Rate,  and 
in  past  years  they  have  contributed  in  proper- 
tion.  In  other  words,  the  vestry  have  been  re- 
oeiving  heavy  rates  towards  paving  charges, 
which  they  would  not  have  received  if  the  present 
charge  bad  been  anticipated. 

We  have  gone  fully  into  particulars,  and  have 
found  it  beat  to  argue  opon  a specific  grievance, 
rather  than  to  take  the  abstract  question,  as 
illustrating  more  forcibly  the  point  to  which  we 
referred  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
viz.,  the  hardship  which  is  inflicted  by  the  vary- 
ing provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  conflicting  action 
of  different  vestries,  or  of  the  same  vestry  in 
different  cases.  Not  that  St.  John’s-road  is  the 
only  case  to  which  we  could  refer;  there  are 
other  similar  cases,  though  this  is  in  every  sense 
a typical  one. 

We  would  here  point  out  that  the  provisions  of 
the  law  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  re- 
oapitulation,  chiefly  permissive,  and  not  absolute. 
The  only  instance  in  which  the  directione  of  the 
Act  are  imperative  is  under  section  105  of  18  & 
19  Viet.,  cap.  120  (amended  by  section  77  of 
25  & 26  Viet.,  cap.  102).  Here  the  enactments 
shall  be  carried  ont.  In  all  other  cases  the 
powers  are  permissive  merely:  “It  shall  be 
lawful  ” are  the  words  used.  This  fact  points  to 
the  probability  of  cases  occurring  where  an  ah- 
solute  enactment  would  be  harsh  in  its  applica- 
tion ; and  in  such  instances  the  Legislature  has 
wisely  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  authorities 
to  carry  out  the  law  in  the  moat  equitable 
manner,  trusting  to  their  judgment  not  to  abase 
the  confidence  placed  in  them. 


The  Metropolis  Valuation. — On  Saturday 
a Parliamentary  paper,  extending  to  twenty-two 
folio  pages,  was  issued  as  to  the  valuation  lists 
of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  and  Wales. 
With  regard  to  the  area  comprised  in  the  metro- 
polis, the  estimated  rental,  as  settled  in  the 
valuation  list  in  force  at  Lady-day,  1874,  was 
25,148,0331.,  and  last  year  25,574,366L  The 
rateable  value  settled  in  1874  was  20,672, 765Z., 
and  in  1875,  21,019.507Z.  The  difference  in  the 
two  years  was,  increase  356,3121.,  and  decrease 
9,470Z.  I 


PROGRESS  AT  THE  PARIS 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

The  embanking  and  masonry  work  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  estimated  by  the  administration 
at  3,100,000  francs,  has  been  adjudged  to  M. 
Delauny,  who  accepted  the  above  price,  with  a 
redaction  of  10'50  per  cent.,  and  providing  the 
required  security  of  100,000  francs.  The  con- 
struotion  of  administrative  offices  and  medical 
posts  on  the  Champ  do  Mara  and  the  Trooadero 
has  been  entrusted  to  M.  Borgeot,  at  a total 
cost  of  22,100  fraucs. 

M.  Krantz  has  been  bnsily  occupied  in  defi- 
nitely selecting  the  members  of  the  Exhibition 
committee  for  the  department  of  the  Seine.  The 
dnties  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  more  arduous 
and  delicate  than  those  of  the  committees  of  the 
other  departments,  sinoe  Paris  faroishes  the 
greater  number  of  French  exhibitors,  and  the 
rejection  or  acceptance  of  inventions  being  at 
their  discretion,  considerable  care  will  be  re- 
quired  in  selecting  men  known  for  their  com- 
petency, sound  judgment,  and  impartiality. 

Two  Italian  delegates,  Cammandant  Ellens 
and  Professor  Baaile,  accompanied  by  M.  George 
Berger,  director  of  tho  foreign  sections,  had  an 
interview  with  M.  Krantz  on  B.atnrday  last,  to 
solicit  more  space,  since  Italy  desires  to  take  a 
large  share  in  the  Exhibition  ; they  also  approved 
of  an  international  facade  to  take  np  the  whole 
length  of  the  grand  avenue  in  the  interior,  which 
separates  the  foreign  sections  from  the  fine-art 
buildings. 

The  architecture  which  will  be  chosen  for  that 
portion  opposite  the  Italian  department  will  be 
selected  from  the  purest  specimens  of  the  work 
of  sixteenth  century.  In  Austria,  370  manufac- 
turers have  already  inscribed  their  names  to  take 
part  in  the  Exhibition. 


A THOUGHT  OR  TWO  ABOUT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Now  that  “ Eastern”  matters,  to  nse  that  very 
comprehensive  and  expressive  term,  are  so  much 
before  the  world,  it  may,  perchance,  be  of  some 
interest  to  make  note  of  a few  things  which  mark 
the  Oriental  man’s  ways  of  work,  as  distinguished 
from  those  whose  lot  in  life  has  been  cast  in  less 
heated  and  less  sunlit  paths.  It  ia  really  wonder- 
ful to  think  of  how  slender  the  information  is  a? 
to  Eastern  matters  and  manners  and  ways  of 
life,  considering  the  amount  of  talk  there  is  every 
now  and  then  about  them.  Man,  we  are  some- 
times told,  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  so,  in- 
deed,  he  may  be,  but  his  actions  and  ways  of  life 
must  needs  diShr,  as  he  finds  himself  under 
diverse  conditions,  and  under  another  snn,  and 
under  the  dire  necessity  of  providing  for  such 
different  conditions.  ilany  may,  perchance, 
think  that  this  subject  is  trite,  and  the  matter 
of  it  all  but  exhausted,  bub  it  is  not  so, — very  far 
from  it;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  fairly  com. 
menced,  if  we  go  at  all  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Humanity,  in  a broad  sense,  is  of  course 
pretty  much  the  same  all  the  wide  world  over, 
bat  diverse  conditions  and  climate  create  sack 
differences  in  detail  that  the  broad  principle  all 
bub  disappears,  and  races  of  men  are  seen  to 
differ  in  their  modes  of  work,  in  arts,  in  the 
art  of  living,  and  in  daily  existence,  as  distinct 
animals  differ  from  each  other, — a subject  of 
no  small  import  just  now,  when  the  tendency  of 
the  dominant  world  is  to  level  all  things,  and  to 
induce  uniformity  everywhere. 

In  the  first  place, — and  it  will  evidence  bow 
much  is  wanting,  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of 
books  on  matters  connected  with  the  “ East,”  to 
use  that  general  term, — it  is.  not  a little  strange 
to  find  how  little  it  is  that  we  really  know  of  eo 
remarkable  and  world-famons  a city  as  Constant;- 
Dople  ! The  world  of  to-day  is  jost  now  a good 
deal  interested  in  that  famous  city,  and  in  the 
actions  of  those  who  now  possess  it.  How  long 
they  will  hold  it,  who  shall  say  ? It  is  thoroughly 
typical  of  an  Eastern  city,  or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  phrase  it,  as  more  nearly  descriptive,  a 
Southern  city.  We  have  had  some  special 
means  of  getting  a little  insight  into  the  speciali- 
ties and  pecnliarities  of  this  famous  city,  or 
congeries  of  narrow  lanes  and  ways.  They  are 
all  typical  of  the  past,  and  most  surely  the 
present  is  fast  doing  away  with  them,  and  the 
day  will  come  when  the  city  of  the  Sultan,  as  it 
was,  or  even  now  ia,  will  disappear  totally,  and 
the  future  city  will  differ  but  little  in  street 
arrangement  and  laying  out,  and  house  planning 
and  building,  from  that  of  any  other  newly, 
built  and  modern  collection  of  buildings.  The 
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•charm  and  poetry  of  the  cityj  even  a3  it  now  is, 
-and  has  been,  lies  in  the  main,  it  mast  needs  bo 
admitted,  in  its  very  inconvenience,  and  in  the 
confasion  of  its  arrangement,  if  the  term  may 
be  allowed.  Nothing  oan  be  more  irregular  and 
tortuous  than  its  lines  of  ways  and  streets,  with- 
oat  plan,  and  accidental  as  are  the  paths  through 
-a  primeval  forest.  The  narrow  water-course 
which  runs  through  the  centre  of  it  is  quite 
straight  and  regular,  compared  with  the  direc- 
tion and  course  of  its  wayward  streets.  A good 
and  correct  plan  of  Constantinople,  as  it  is, 
would  be  a good  and  useful  t*iiug  to  have,  and 
would  be  of  infinite  value  in  the  future  as  well 
•as  now. 

Constantinople  is  about  thirteen  miles  round, 
and  is  enclosed  by  walls  on  the  western,  or  land 
side.  The  ‘‘  Harbour,”  or  Golden  Horn,  on  the 
-north,  divides  it  from  Galata,  and  the  Bosphorus 
divides  it  from  Scutari.  These  are  properly  but 
suburbs,  but  make  up  together  the  city  of 
Constantinople.  It  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  imagine  a site  better  fitted  for  the  building 
of  an  imperial  city  on.  Nothing  would  seem  to 
be  wanting  ; and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  eye  of 
the  world  is  every  now  and  then  fixed  on  it. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  in  passing  that  the 
population  of  this  imperial  city  is  about  half  a 
million,  and  is  made  up  of  a somewhat  motley 
group — of  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Arabs, 
“Europeans,”  and  Turks;  the  Turks  making  up, 
as  it  would  seem,  about  oue-half  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  must  be  needless  to  say  that  the  city 
stands  on  the  site  of  antique  Byzantium,  founded 
656  B.C.  But  long  before  Byzantium,  even,  there 
must  needs  have  been  a colony  of  some  sort  in 
such  a spot  of  earth  as  this,  and  the  first  build- 
ing on  it  of  human  habitations  may  have  been 
of  the  ” stone  age,”  and  by  rude  men  who  have 
left  no  record.  But  we  have  here  to  deal  with 
the  immediate  present,  and  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
what  there  is  artistically  of  worth,  and  how  far  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  if  it  should  by  any  cause  dis- 
appear without  due  reoord  being  first  made  of  it. 
Many  an  antique  city  has  thus  disappeared,  and 
how  much  has  the  world  lost  thereby  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  within  a short  notice  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  a place  so  different  from 
all  things  about  us.  The  total  absence  of 
■ohurobes,  bells,  and  clocks,  to  begin  with.  The 
Moslem  divides  his  day  and  night  into  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  is  true;  bub  Ms  day  begins  with 
the  sunset.  An  hour  after  sunset  it  is  one 
o’clock,  a somewhat  awkward  but  certainly  very 
natural  way  of  noting  time,  the  sun-setting 
being  sufficiently  remarkable  everywhere.  It  is 
at  sunset,  therefore,  that  the  “call  to  prayer”  is 
made  from  the  galleries  of  the  mosque  minarets, 
and  not  at  any  one  stated  or  set  hour,  and  is  thus 
made  not  a little  significant.  The  absence  of 
ohurobes  and  clocks,  therefore,  must  make  the 
city  strange  if  nothing  else  did  so.  Then  there 
is, — what,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected, — the 
narrowness  and  tortuous  character  of  the  streets 
and  ways,  where  anything  in  the  way  of  plan  or 
arrangement  never  could  have  crossed  the 
minds  of  those  who  built  the  houses  or  dwellings 
which  line  them.  Tuey  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  irregular  way  across  an  uneven  field,  with 
cottages  built  close  to  the  edge  of  it,  as  the 
traffic  across  gob  year  by  year  to  be  thicker  and 
thicker.  Each  street  of  the  city  is  a perfect 
zigzag,  and  a straight  line  is  not  to  bo  found. 
Indeed,  there  is  a total  absence  of  “planning” 
in  any  sense.  From  east  to  west  the  city  is 
about  three  miles  and  a half,  while  from  north 
to  south  it  is  about  three  miles.  The  Golden 
Horn  divides  this  main  part  of  the  city  from 
Galata  on  the  north ; while  the  Bosphorus 
divides  it,  as  we  said,  from  Scutari.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  note  this,  as  the  Bosphorus  is  half  a 
mile  wide  in  parte,  and  the  Bosphcirus  is  more 
than  a mile  wide,  so  that  there  are,  in  fact, 
three  towns,  all  of  them  making  up  the  city.  A 
finer  site  for  an  imperial  city  there  could  nob  be, 
nor  a happier  combination  and  grouping  of 
natural  sarroundinge.  It  is  walled  on  the  west 
or  land  side.  We  are  here  iutcreatiug  ourselves 
more  especially  in  this  city  as  an  Oriental  city, 
and  do  not  touch  on  the  “ improvements  ” going 
on,  which  will  no  doubt  iu  time  do  away  with 
its  special  character.  It  is  in  the  narrow  streets, 
in  the  strange.looking  bazaars,  in  the  inns  or 
“ khans,”  and  in  the  mosques,  and  in  all  that 
which  improvement  will  do  away  with,  that  the 
real  and  individual  and  Oriental  interest  of  the 
place  lies;  and  if  nob  worth  the  keeping  it  is  at 
least  worth  keeping  the  remembrance  of,  and 
thus  to  remind  the  world  that  very  much  of  it 
yet  exists. 

As  to  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  as  we  have 


already  hinted,  they  will  but  just  bear  the 
name, — they  are  rather  long  and  crooked  lanes, 
with  low,  timbcr.builb  houses;  and,  contrasted 
with  like  streets  here,  with  straight  and 
oniformly-bnilt  lines  of  brick-built  small  houses, 
would  look  bub  poorly.  Much  is  sacrificed, 
doubtless,  to  the  picturesque  in  the  streets  or 
ways  of  Constantiuople.  An  Oriental  “bazaar” 
is  but  little  else  than  a covered-in  street,  with 
the  goods  exposed  on  either  side  of  it,  and  it 
needs  sunshine, — and  powerful  sunshine,  too,- — 
when  a ray  here  and  there  does  the  work  of  the 
broad  and  evenly-distributed  daylight  elsewhere. 
Thus  the  elements  of  the  “picturesque”  always 
are  here  combined  in  full  force,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  such  a city,  however  strange  and  outlandish 
it  may  appear  to  many,  makes  the  impression 
that  it  always  does.  It  makes  a powerful  appeal 
to  the  artistic  eye,  and  blinds  it  to  all  defects. 

We  must  not  forget  the  “ fountains,”  those 
wells  and  springs  of  living  waters  for  which 
nothing  can  make  up  in  a sunlit  spot.  Here  in 
Constantinople  they  are  especially  appropriate 
and  grateful,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  “ im. 
provement,”  — the  at  times  too  eager  spirit 
of  improvement, — will  pass  them  by.  The  great 
aqueduct  here,  built  by  Adrian,  which  supplied 
the  cisterns,  was  repaired  and  added  to  by 
Solymaa  the  Magnificent.  It  may  here  be  noted 
how  the  ways  of  men  change  as  the  world  pro. 
gresaes.  Iu  the  rough  old  days  of  it,  all  that 
possibly  could  bo  seen  was  left  visible,  as  in 
these  aqueducts  and  flowing  water-ways.  Now 
the  effort  always  is  to  hide  such  utilities  us  far 
as  may  be,  and  if  not  that,  to  disguise  them  iu 
some  way  or  other.  A raised  cistern  of  water 
here,  and  now-a-days,  as  at  a railway-station,  is 
simply  a square  unsightly  iron  box,  put  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  sight.  In  the  old  days  of  the 
world,  in  Classic  times,  and  under  Oriental 
management,  these  utilities  were  and  are  beau- 
tified, and  made  bo  show  themselves,  nob  as  a 
something  else,  but  just  what  they  are.  “Im. 
proved  ” Constautiuople  will,  and  must  needs  bo, 
full  of  such  improvements,  bub  such  improve- 
ments will  do  away  with  all  that  which  once  filled 
their  place,  and  helped  to  give  the  city  its  special 
character.  The  old  “Serai,”  it  may  here  be 
noted,  must  yet  contain  a mine  of  precedent,  and 
may  be,  as  the  new  Serai  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bosphorus  supersedes  it,  a fair  example  of  an 
Oriental  and  royal  abode,  and  in  parts,  at  least, 
iu  its  original  state.  Parts  of  it  in  neglected 
places  may  be  as  well  worth  the  looking  at  and 
study  as  the  Spanish  Alhambra  itself. 

Ic  would  seem  a pity,  therefore,  that  some 
vigorous  effort  is  not  made,  before  it  is  too  late 
to  do  anything,  to  get  systematically  at  the 
many  curiona  and  out-of-the-way  autiquarianiams 
of  this  really  remarkable  and  exceptional  city  at 
its  present, — its  past  remains,  and  antiquities, 
whatever  they  may  be.  It  would  well  reward 
any  well-to-do  society  to  effect  this,  even  partially. 
A correct  plan  or  map  of  the  city  would  be  not 
a little  interesting,  showing  the  places  of  its 
public  buildings,  and  the  ways  and  turnings  of 
its  many  and  nameless  streets  and  lanes.  We 
need  but  hint  at  the  interest  to  be  found  in  its 
nobler  buildings,  whether  originally  Pagau,  or 
Christian,  or  purely  Mahometan,  all  things  in 
Constantinople  being,  as  we  are  assured  on  ail 
hands,  in  a state  of  half  ruin  and  neglect : we 
must  needs  find,  in  consequence  of  this  very 
neglect,  the  bond  fide  work  itself,  ruinous  and 
neglected  and  unoared  for  may  be,  but  in  no 
other  way  altered  or  changed.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
such  a place  that  there  may  be  seen  the  hand- 
work and  the  “writing”  of  the  original  artists 
and  workmen,  rude  and  in  condition  of  ruin,  but 
true  and  genuine.  The  city  of  the  Sultan  must 
needs,  like  all  earthly  things,  pass  away  in  time, 
and  give  place  to  the  new,  bat  a true  record  and 
remembrance  of  it  may  be  naeful,  even  to  those 
who  may  have  to  rebuild  it  in  another  style  of 
art,  and  under  such  different  conditions,  and  in 
so  widely  different  a phase  of  the  world's  history 
from  that  in  which  this  Oriental  city  has  until 
these  days  existed,  and  was  founded. 


Suggestion  for  Paris.— Those  who  are  com. 
menoing  the  construction  of  the  International 
Exhibition  building  in  Paris  should  recollect  that 
a good  many  oases  of  typhoid  malarial  fever,  at 
the  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  caused  by  the 
confessedly  bad  drainage  of  the  grounds,  have 
occurred  among  those  who  are  employed  about 
the  grounds  and  buildings  day  and  night,  parti- 
cularly among  the  Centennial  guards.  Even 
exhibitors  who  are  in  the  building  during  the 
day  only  have  nob  escaped. 


APT  AT  THE  LIVERPOOL  CONGRESS  OP 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  first  day’s  meeting  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment  (the  12fch),  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  iu 
the  chair,  the  special  question  for  discus- 
sion was,  “ What  are  the  beat  Methods  of 
Becuring  the  Improvement  of  Street  Arebiteo- 
ture,  especially  as  regards  its  Connexiou  with 
Public  Buildings?” 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  who  read  the  first  paper 
on  the  question,  said  be  was  unable  to  fulfil  the 
object  proposed  of  disonasing  the  influence  of 
architecture,  or  of  any  other  art,  on  the  civilisa- 
tion, education,  or  industrial  development  of  the 
people  ; for  art  of  any  kind  was  best  cultivated 
for  its  own  sake,  without  arriere  pens^eot  moral 
or  utilitarian  results,  and  was  worth  cultivating, 
even  though  it  should  not  farther  develop  our 
industry  or  create  an  increased  demand  for  our 
manufactured  goods.  He  should,  therefore,  take 
for  granted  in  the  discussion  that  art,  like  virtue, 
was  its  own  reward.  Mr.  Stevenson  having 
expressed  his  intention  to  confine  himself  to  the 
subject  of  street  architecture,  without  regard 
to  public  buildings,  proceeded  to  describe  onr 
modern  street  architecture,  tracing  its  different 
phases,  and  especially  pointing  out  how  the 
arobiteotural  appearance  of  our  streets  has  been 
inllaenoed  by  the  requirements  of  ground  laud- 
lords,  by  Building  Acts,  and  by  municipal  regula- 
tions. Mr.  Stevenson  spoke  with  emphasis  of  the 
feeling  of  depression  which  the  monotonous  arohi- 
teoture  of  modern  streets  produces.  Everywhere 
we  found  the  same  dull  monotony  of  sad  colour, 
the  same  weary  repetition  for  miles  of  one  design 
for  door  and  windows,  the  same  interminable 
straight  lino  of  street  without  break  of  skyline,  or 
the  slightest  turn  to  give  light  or  shadow.  But  in 
an  old  town,  if  it  bad  not  been  improved  and 
modernised,  every  new  turn  made  a newpicture  : 
every  house  had  its  own  identity,  marked  by  some 
pretty  feature  of  carved  door  or  projecting  window, 
or  fantastic  gable,  looking  as  if  each  man  had 
built  his  own  and  had  taken  pleasure  in  it.  The 
present  monotony  in  street  architecture  became 
common  in  the  last  century,  when  the  prevailing 
style  was  that  of  Wimpole-street,  “ the  long  un- 
lovely  street,”  as  Tennyson  calls  it.  In  this 
century,  this  style  having  been  felt  to  be  too  dull, 
gronnd  landlords  insisted  on  bright  colour  and 
more  ornament,  and  the  “palatial  expedient” 
was  adopted,  but  failed.  Mr.  Stevenson  con- 
demned the  modern  practice  of  using  stucco  and 
cement  for  columns,  windows,  and  cornices,  and 
declared  that  the  general  result  was  the  most 
dismal  which  the  art  of  architecture  had  yet 
attained  in  the  whole  course  of  human  history. 
But  the  reign  of  cement  and  stucco  seemed  over. 
The  latest  phase  of  street  regulations  was  to 
allow  red  bricks  only  for  the  fronts;  but  several 
houses  had  lately  been  built  in  London  in  which 
people  had  freely  followed  their  own  taste  iu 
design,  with  the  result  of  producing  some  excel- 
lent specimens,  which  gave  interest  and  beancy 
to  our  streets.  The  advantages  of  freedom  would, 
of  course,  depend  much  on  how  it  was  used.  Ic 
might  give  opportunity  for  exhibiting  ignorance 
and  vulgarity ; but  he  preferred  freedom,  with  its 
risks  of  going  wrong,  to  the  safety  of  despotism. 
To  build  streets  irregularly,  with  gentle  curves 
and  angles,  was,  of  any  single  proposal,  that 
which  would  most  improve  our  street  archi- 
tectnre.  As  to  colour  and  materials,  it  was  a 
pretty  safe  rule  that  they  sbonld  not  be  such  as 
would  get  to  look  dirty,  for  our  new  streets  were 
mostly  built  in  smoky,  thriving  neighbourhoods. 
Happily,  good  colour  was  not  dependent  on 
grand  and  expensive  materials,  but  on  a right 
use  of  the  simplest. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  read  an  able  paper  on  the 
same  subject,  and  which  we  printed  in  our  last 
issue. 

Mr.  Geo.  Godwin  (responding  to  the  chairman) 
said  that  both  speakers  naturally  enough  had, 
as  part  of  their  reply  to  the  special  question, 
said,  “Call  in  an  architect.”  He  would  occupy 
the  few  minutes  allowed  to  a speaker  by  com. 
menting  on  some  recent  observations  made  by  a 
distinguished  scientific  man,  which  bore  forcibly 
on  the  question.  He  had  recently  received  tbe 
report  of  an  address  delivered  by  Professor 
Huxley  on  the  occasion  of  founding  the  John 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore,  wherein  he  had 
read,  he  must  confess  with  some  indignation,  tbe 
following  remarks  : — 

“ If  I may  venture"  (said  Professor  Huxley)  “to  give 
advice  in  a region  which  goes  ont  of  my  proper  compe- 
tency, I would  Buy  that  whenever  you  do  begin  to  buOd,  get 
an  hojient  bricklayer,  and  make  him  build  you  just  such 
rooms  as  you  really  want.  And  a century  hence,  when 
you  have  built  all  your  laboratories,  endowed  all  your 
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professors,  and  hare  the  fioest  library  that  can  be 
ituagined,  then  if  you  have  a few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  you  don't  know  what  to  do  with,  send  for  an 
architect,  and  tell  him  to  put  up  a fafsde." 

Notv  this,  the  speaker  raaintaioed,  showed 
great  want  of  jadgmeut.  Did  Professor  Huxley 
really  think  all  the  varied  arrangements  neces* 
sary  for  university  buildings  could  best  be  made 
by  a bricklayer  ? Was  a century  hence  time 
enough  to  make  suoh  buildings  fitting,  decent, 
and  delightful  ? Look  at  the  mischief  such  an 
observation  did.  If  a great  university  was  not 
to  send  for  the  man  of  culture  and  taste,  was  not 
to  think  of  beanty,  still  less  need  an  individual 
do  so.  This  sneer  bad  been  sent  far  and  wide 
through  the  States,  and  would  work  evil.  It 
was  an  example  of  the  insolence  (he  did  not  use 
the  word  in  an  offensive  sense : he  had  the 
highest  respect  for  Professor  Huxley)  with 
which  pure  aoience  was  too  ready  to  treat  pure 
art.  Putting  aside  the  questionable  emphasis 
on  “ honest  bricklayer,”  he  was  ready  to  maintain 
that  beauty  was  of  the  highest  kind  of  utility. 
Moreover,  he  believed,  as  quaintly  said  by 
Spencer,  that  by  the  study  of  the  beautiful,  some 
might — 

Life  themselvoa  up  byer, 

And  learn  to  love,  with  zealous  humble  duty, 

The  eternal  fountain  of  that  heavenly  Beauty." 

Mr.  Charles  Lamport,  in  continuing  the  dis- 
cussion, contended  that,  as  regards  architecture, 
utility  is  the  only  beauty.  In  the  finest  Greek  ; 
buildings  there  was  no  single  feature  contri-  ■ 
bated  for  the  purposes  of  what  is  called  pure  ! 
beauty,  and  the  character  of  the  architectnre 
was  rectilinear.  He  quoted,  with  approval,  the 
saying  of  wise  old  Fuller — that  houses  should  be 
built  to  be  lived  in,  not  to  be  looked  at. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling  controverted  the  opinions 
of  the  last  speaker,  and  remarked  that  the  chief 
aim  of  the  architect  should  be  to  exercise  his 
skill  in  combining  beanty  with  utility. 

Miss  Becker  said  that,  as  coming  from  Man- 
cheater,  she  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say 
a word  or  two  in  reference  to  what  had  struck 
her  as  an  interesting  and  valuable  suggestion, 
vix.,  that  public  buildings  in  great  towns  should 
be  made  of  some  material  that  would  wash.  It 
was,  in  manufacturing  towns,  a great  pity  to  see 
beautiful  work  and  beautiful  material  placed 
ia  a situation  where  they  must  necessarily  become 
blackened  and  spoiled  in  the  coarse  of  a very 
few  years.  At  a corner  of  one  of  the  streets  in 
Manchester  was  a statue  of  John  Dalton,  which 
was  originally  of  pure  white  marble,  but  now 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a bronze  statue. 
The  corporation  of  Slanohoster  had  lately  erected 
a magnificent  town-hall,  and  had  put  upon  the 
facade  four  olaborately-carved  stone  statues. 
Now,  there  existed  an  Act  for  preventing  the 
nuisance  arising  from  the  black  smoke  of  the 
manufactories.  This  Act  had  been  allowed  to 
become  a dead  letter  in  Manchester,  but,  happily, 
the  Corporation,  in  order  to  prevent  their  new 
town-hall  being  spoiled,  had  resolved  to  put  it  in 
force. 

A few  remarks  having  been  made  by  Mr. 
Douglas  Gallon,  there  was  a short  adjournment 
for  luncheon.  On  the  reassembling  of  the  sec- 
tion, the  discussion  was  resumed  by 

Mr.  Traioe,  of  Manchester,  who  defended  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  from  Mr.  Godwin’s  criticisms,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Professor  did  not 
intend  that  bis  remarks  on  the  occas’on  in 
question  should  be  taken  literally,  bnt  cum  grano 
salis.  Those  who  knew  Professor  Huxley  knew 
how  a sly  twinkle  of  the  eye  qualified  remarks 
which,  if  taken  seriously,  would  be  open  to 
animadversion. 

Mr.  Storr,  of  London,  referred  to  the  cases  of 
Liverpool,  which  had  built  St.  George’s  Hall,  and 
Manchester,  which  was  building  its  nesv  town- 
hall,  where  the  local  government  of  a very  large 
area,  and  having  command  of  very  large  re- 
sources, were  making  the  best  use  they  possibly 
could  of  the  existing  architectural  skill  of  the 
present  day.  They  had  operating  upon  that 
local  authority  the  moral  and  social  pressure 
that  bad  been  spoken  of.  These  two  illnstrations 
furnished,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  practical  clue 
to  anything  like  a radical  reformation  in  regard 
to  street  architecture,  and  particularly  in  regard 
to  public  bnildinga.  What  they  wanted  in  London 
was  a form  of  local  self-government  which  should 
have  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  then  they 
would  have  that  moral  and  social  presanre  by 
educated  people  and  producing  the  results  they 
were  all  aiming  at. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  replying  to  the  discussion,  took 
occasion  to  speak  of  St.  George’s  Hall  as  one  of 
the  noblest  and  greatest  bnildings  that  had  been 
prodneed  in  modern  times.  It  seemed  somewhat 


singular  that  a building  like  that  had  not  bad 
more  influence  on  the  architecture  around  it,  and 
especially  that  its  noble  and  grand  simplicity 
bad  not  been  imported  into  bnildings  recently 
erected  iu  its  neighbourhood. 

The  Chairman  said  it  had  given  him  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  preside  on  that  occasion, 
although  in  the  character  of  a Zocum  teyiens.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  an  Art  Department  had 
been  organised  in  connexion  with  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  and  he  felt  that  anybody 
especially  connected  with  art  ought  to  give  his 
sanction  to  or  endeavour  to  be  present  upon  so 
important  an  occasion.  It  had  been  nnfortunately 
the  custom  of  this  country  to  consider  art  as  a 
very  secondary  matter.  He  bad  attended  a great 
number  of  public  dinners,  and  he  had  always 
found  that  the  toast  of  “ The  Fine  Arts  ” was 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  the  formation  of  that  section  was  a very 
desirable  thing  in  the  interests  of  art.  With 
regard  to  what  had  been  said  as  to  Professor 
Huxley’s  remarks,  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Godwin  that  those  remarks  were  very  unwise, 
especially  when  addressed  to  a people  even  less 
informed  as  to  art  matters  than  those  of  our  own 
country. 

Mural  Decoration. 


On  the  13th,  Mr.  Poynter,  R.A.,  presided.  The 
special  subject  for  discussion  was — “How  best 
can  the  Enconragement  of  Mural  Decorations, 
especially  Frescoes,  be  secured  ?” 

The  opening  paper  was  read  by  Mr,  W.  B. 
Richmond.  In  answering  the  question,  Mr. 
Richmond  showed  that  in  all  great  artistic, 
poetic,  and  philosophic  nations  this  section  of  the 
fine  arts  had  been  looked  on  as  of  prime  im- 
portance, and  had  received  encouragement  both 
from  public  bodies  and  from  private  individuals. 
He  then  endeavoured  to  point  out  what  would 
be  the  best  training  for  students  iu  our  local 
art  schools.  They  should  be  prepared,  in  the 
first  place,  to  assist  masters  in  the  art  of  mural 
painting  in  all  its  branches  j and,  in  the  second, 
the  education  should  be  of  suoh  a thorough 
nature  as  would  enable  these  assistants  ulti- 
mately to  become  masters.  He  also  described 
methods  of  painting  which  he  contended  were 
adapted  to  mural  decoration  of  the  highest  class, 
and  in  which  every  confidence  as  to  durability 
might  be  placed.  Mr.  Richmond  said  that  what 
was  wanted,  first  and  most  of  all,  was  that  the 
mental  level  of  the  art  student  should  be  con- 
siderably raised.  It  should  be  impressed  upon 
him  that  bis  pursuit  is  a very  serious  one,  and 
that  to  excel  in  it  requires  just  as  much  mental 
cnlture,  self-command,  and  self-control,  as  in  any 
other  of  the  learned  professions.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions,  the  greatest  paintings  of  the  world 
were  mural,  and  the  greatest  minds  in  art  had 
generally  adopted  either  the  method  of  tempera 
or  fresco  on  walls  on  account  of  its  rapid  process, 
luminous  quality  of  colour,  and  durability.  One 
advantage  of  this  style  of  art  was  that  it 
obliged  the  architect  and  builder  to  design  and 
construct  in  a dignified,  solid,  and  thorough 
manner,  and  stimulated  the  designer  and 
executer  to  produce  a work  which  should  be 
perfect  in  all  its  qualities.  Until  mural  deco- 
ration  on  a large  scale  was  encouraged  iu 
England,  we  should  have  no  real,  living,  national 
art,  nor,  indeed,  any  school  of  painting  of  the 
highest  order.  He  urged  the  establishment  of 
an  elaborate  system  of  teaching  and  study,  and 
In  conclusion  he  compared  the  various  styles  of 
mural  decoration  throughout  the  world.  In 
England,  he  believed,  frescoes  had  failed  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  for  the  most  part 
really  and  truly  frescoes,  and  that  certain  colours 
were  need  which  would  not  compose  with  lime. 

Mr.  Cave  Thomas  then  read  a paper  on  the 
the  same  subject,  to  which  we  shall  return. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.,  in  speaking  on  the 
question  of  the  State  patronage  of  art,  said  that 
that  great  friend  of  art,  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
had  often  remarked  to  him  that  it  was  to  the  cor- 
porate bodies  of  England  that  he  looked  for  the 
encouragement  of  modern  art.  He  (Mr.  Horsley) 
agreed  in  the  main  with  what  had  been  said  by 
the  previous  speakers  5 but  he  could  not  forget 
that  four  of  England’s  greatest  painters, 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Tnrner, 
rose  to  eminence  without  the  benefit  of  that 
severe  scholastic  training  which  those  two  gentle- 
men bad  BO  warmly  advocated.  He,  however, 
admitted  that  if  mural  painting  was  ever  to  take 
root  in  this  country,  it  must  be  by  means  of  such 
a course  of  training  on  the  part  of  art  students. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  believed  climatic 
iofluenceSj  and  the  smoke  and  fog  of  towns  like 
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Liverpool,  were  entirely  destruotive  of  fresco 
painting.  Mr.  Horsley  referred,  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  to  the  decay  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
Honses  of  Parliament,  and  said  that  some  frescoes 
he  had  executed  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  materials,  in  a house  in 
Norfolk,  were  now  in  as  perfect  a condition  as  on 
the  day  they  were  painted.  He  could  not  forget 
the  deep  indebtedness  of  English  art  and  artists  to 
Lancashire  during  the  last  forty  years.  If  Liver- 
pool was  going  to  take  a still  wider  view  of  art, 
and  to  enoonrago  mural  painting,  he  heartily 
wished  them  God  speed,  and  he  could  assure 
them  they  would  have  the  support  of  every  artist 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Leighton,  R.A.,  said  that  as  long  as  the 
English  public  gave  themselves  up  to  the  seduc- 
tive charms  of  realistic  art  there  was  very  little 
hope  that  the  severe  stylo  of  the  great  heroic 
works  of  antiquity  would  receive  encouragement. 

Mr.  Ward,  R.A.,  said  he  sbonld  nob  despair 
of  oil  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  decoration. 

The  Promotion  of  Art  an  Econoinic  Necessity 
for  England, 

Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  next  read  a paper  on  this 
subject.  He  began  by  remarking  that  the  spread 
of  machinery,  supplanting  the  labour  of  unskilled 
workmen,  was  yearly  increasing  the  demand  for 
skilled  and  educated  handicraftsmen,  whilst  iu 
a few  years  England  could  not  hope  to  retain 
tho  comparative  monopoly  of  cheap  manufao- 
tnres  which  her  coal-mines  now  give  her.  If  we 
were  to  retain  onr  trade  it  must  be  by  paying 
more  attention  to  the  quality  than  to  the  quan- 
tity of  our  goods.  In  this  strait  art  alone  could 
help  ns,  so  that  few  would  be  inclined  to  deny 
the  services  it  might  render  to  commerce.  As 
an  example  of  what  might  thus  be  done,  he  then 
cited  Paris,  which,  with  neither  coal  not  water- 
power within  reach,  yet  supports  an  enormous 
population  as  a manufacturing  town.  That 
Paris  is  the  capital  of  Prance  did  not  sufficiently 
explain  this,  for  Washington  is  the  capital  of 
America,  and  history  shows  that  Prance  has  done 
little  for  Paris  compared  to  what  Paris  has  done 
for  France.  The  great  power  of  the  Parisian 
workman  is  that  he  is  artistically  educated 
beyond  the  work  he  ia  aotually  doing ; he  has, 
therefore,  an  ideal  of  perfection  towards  which 
he  is  always  striving.  Ho  has  a pride  in  the 
work  he  ia  doing,  which  prevents  its  becoming 
mechanical,  and  gives  it  a peenniary  value  not 
otherwise  attainable.  He  did  not  think  the 
French  were  naturally  an  artistic  nation,  except 
in  the  great  centres,  where  a love  of  art  had  been 
created  and  fostered  by  Government  institutions. 
An  art  education  gave  to  the  workman  and  mana- 
faoturer  the  power  of  adapting  their  productions 
so  as  to  provide  for  that  thirst  for  novelty  which 
was,  in  truth,  the  necessity  of  an  inquiring  age 
and  a progressive  civilisation.  The  economic 
advantages  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  way  might 
be  even  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  Lyons. 
The  colours,  shades,  and  even  the  fashions  for 
the  coming  year  were  said  to  be  designed  by  a 
council  of  bald-headed  old  manufacturers,  whilst 
all  others  were  a season  behind,  because,  owing 
to  the  want  of  art  education  in  themselves  and 
their  workmen,  they  were  only  fit  to  follow;  not 
to  lead.  Rome,  in  a somewhat  different  way, 
was  an  instance  of  the  same  truth,  for  with  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  unbealtbinese,  it  yet 
supported  a large  population  by  art  manufactures. 
Turning  to  our  own  country,  it  would  be  found 
that,  in  spite  of  many  advantages  we  had 
over  Lyons,  the  silk  trade  of  Spitalfields  had 
declined  through  want  of  art-education  in  those 
connected  with  it.  The  decay  of  the  straw- 
plaiting  industry  of  Dunstable  might  also  be 
attributed  to  the  same  cause.  A more  cheering 
view  was  the  rise  and  progress  of  ceramic  manu. 
faoture  in  England,  much  of  which  might  be 
traced  to  the  greatest  of  all  potters,  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  and  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
aided  by  the  establishment  of  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  rise  of  the  artistic  glass  manufac- 
tories of  London,  whether  as  regarded  stained 
glass  or  table  glass,  was  distinctly  traceable  to 
the  same  causes.  The  improvement  in  art-fur. 
niture,  for  which  Mr.  Morris  had  done  so  much, 
was  most  gratifying.  It  now  only  remained  to 
discuss  what  had  still  to  be  done.  For  two  reasons 
it  was  most  desirable, — first,  that  all  our  handi- 
craftsmen should  have  an  artistic  education,  as 
the  rapid  spread  of  machinery  made  daily  work 
less  and  less  of  an  education;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  was  more  than  ever  necessary  that  onr 
workmen  should  attain  that  flexibility  of  mind 
which  only  an  artistic  education  could  give,  and 
which  would  prepare  them  for  that  change  of 
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employment  which  the  changed  circumstances 
of  the  country  might  make  necessary.  Carving 
in  wood,  as  practised  by  Norwegians  and  Swiss, 
modelling  in  clay  or  wax,  would  all  be  within  the 
compass  of  mechanics  who,  with  considerable 
leisure,  were  yet  too  fatigued  with  their  day’s 
work  to  be  capable  of  much  brain-work,  even  if 
the  early  age  at  which  their  education  termi- 
Bated  did  not  make  reading  too  great  an  effort 
to  be  a relaxation.  This,  if  it  did  nothing  else, 
would  create  a sound  public  opinion  on  art- 
matters  which  would  keep  our  sculptors  in  order. 
If  a taste  for  mural  decoration  was  once  widely 
spread  in  England,  many  men  who  now  paint 
namby-pamby  green  lawns  in  water-colour  might 
devote  their  time  to  making  the  houses  of  wealthy 
citizens  so  beautiful  that  they  would  be  loth  to 
leave  them,  and  so  give  an  element  of  fixity  to 
the  richer  population  of  our  great  commercial 
oentres  whichis  much  required,  and  which  would 
give  a living  interest  to  the  owners  of  houses  who 
saw  a work  of  art  growing  under  their  eyes 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  aroused. 

Mr.  Traice  said  one  point  seemed  to  have 
escaped  notice,  and  that  was  the  training  of  the 
public  mind  to  appreciate  the  things  referred  to. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  if  the  public  love  of 
art  was  to  be  developed  in  this  country  as  in 
Italy,  it  must  spring  from  tho  people  and  from 
their  institutions  which  fostered  a taste  for  it. 
Until  the  people  had  such  an  appreciation  of  art 
and  general  good  taste  and  judgment,  they  could 
not^  expect  to  attain  the  position  in  art  they 
desired.  lie  advocated  the  training  of  art 
workmen,  and  said  this  w’aa  one  of  tho  most 
important  problems  which  the  Congress  had  to 
consider.  In  conclusion,  he  said  the  schools  of 
design  had  not  done  the  work  for  which  they 
were  intended. 

The  disoassion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Ste. 
venson,  Mr,  Lindsay  (Belfast),  Mr.  Audsley, 
and  the  President,  after  which  the  section 
adjourned. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OP  ART  ON 
A NATION. 

In  the  Art  Department  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress  at  Liverpool,  on  Saturday,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Poynter,  R,A.,  president,  delivered  an  addres^s. 

Mr.  Poynter  began  by  saying  that  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  attempting,  if 
not  the  solution  of  tho  question  as  to  the  effect 
of  art  upon  onr  social  system,  and  whether  the 
influence  of  a general  spirit  of  art  were  really 
for  good,  as  he  believed  it  to  be,  at  least  of 
bringing  to  their  consideration  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  art  might  be  expected  to 
produce  that  influence.  It  was  true  that  on  the 
special  questions  of  decoration  Mr.  Charles 
Eastlake,  who  had  made  a special  study  of  the 
subject,  would  read  a paper;  bub  although  a 
matter  full  of  interest,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
worthy  of  attention,  it  could  but  touch  only  in 
a slight  degree  on  such  a general  question  as  he 
(Mr.  Poynter)  had  proposed,  and  which,  pat 
more  fully,  inquired  in  the  first  place,  “ Would 
the  universal  extension  of  a spirit  and  love  of 
— such  a public  spirit  as  should  exact  of  our 
artists,  manufacturers,  and  workmen  that  alt 
their  productions  should  be  of  the  highest 
character  for  workmaeship,  skill,  and  taste — 
contribute  to  the  general  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  nation?”  And  in  tho  second  place — 
“To  what  extent  can  the  cultivation  and  practice 
of  art  be  made  to  take  such  a bold  on  onr  national 
life,  and  so  permeate  all  classes  of  society,  that 
snob  an  end  may  be  brought  about,  and  that  the 
national  sentiment  shall  nob  permit  of  the 
making  or  exhibition  of  anything  false  in 
principle  or  offensive  to  tasbo?”  And  thirdly, 
“ How  can  suoh  a state  of  things  bo  created  ? ” 
for  it  certainly  did  not  exist  at  present.  From 
those  who  held  with  him  that  the  very  essence 
of  good  art  was  to  ba  found  in  honest  and  good 
workmanship  above  all  things,  the  answer  to  the 
first  of  these  questions  would  doubtless  be  that 
a general  diffusion  of  a sound  artistic  spirit 
would  be  an  unmixed  good,  but  they  knew  that 
opinions  were  sharply  and  strongly  divided  on 
that  point,  since  the  ideas  of  material  progress 
so  much  in  vogue  were  in  direct  opposition 
to^  the  very  existence  of  an  art  founded  on 
principles  apparently  so  obvious.  To  calculate, 
therefore,  on  any  general  artistic  aenbimont 
becoming  a part  of  our  national  life  would 
seem  more  hopeless  now  than  ever,  and 
before  it  could  happen  our  national  chai-ac- 
teristios  must  be  changed,  and  our  beliefs  in 
the  efficacy  of  much  that  was  thought  essential 


to  the  progress  and  enlightenment  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind  must  be  eradicated.  He  would 
nob  philosophise  on  the  question,  however,  bat 
took  for  granted,  what  moat  persons  present 
would  concede,  that  the  influence  of  a genuine 
art  must  necessarily  bo  an  influence  for  good. 
They  still  had  before  them  the  difficult  question 
as  to  how  such  an  influence  was  best  to  be  dif- 
fused  so  as  to  take  a hold  of  the  nation  at  large. 
And  first  it  would  be  necessary  to  inquire  how 
far  it  was  possible  to  diffuse  such  an  influence. 
Was  there  any  possibility  of  a gennice  love  of 
art  taking  soch  bold  on  people  generally  that  it 
should  seriously  affect  their  habits  of  life  ? Was 
it  possible,  for  instance,  ever  to  recover  amongst 
US  the  feeling  which  is  now  extinct,  but  of  which 
a faint  tradition  lingered  perhaps  as  late  as  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  make  furniture  that  would  come  to 
pieces,  or  to  build  a house  which  would  not  need 
repair  for  at  least  a reasonable  time  ? In  former 
times  bad  work  was  the  exception;  now  it  was 
the  rule;  and  a piece  of  well-made  furniburo  or 
a well-built  house  was  an  article  of  luxury,  and 
must  be  made  or  built  by  specially  trained  hands. 
If  the  question  was  asked — Was  the  return  to 
the  time  when  every  workman  was  also  an 
artist  possible?  he  would  reply  that  it  was  not, 
under  existing  social  conditions.  That  feeling  of 
love  of  good  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  of  plea- 
sure in  bringing  it  to  perfection, — which  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  certain  evidence  of  genuine 
artistic  spirit, — was  not,  in  former  times,  the 
property  of  a few  individuals  distinguished  by 
superior  gifts  and  education  ; it  was  the  common 
property  of  all  handicraftsmen,  whether  pos- 
seaaed  of  original  talent  or  not.  He  did  not  for 
a moment  pretend  that  such  a spirit  as  this  had 
ever  risen  in  this  country  to  the  dignity  of 
national  sentiment.  At  no  time  did  he  imagine 
that  a cheap  or  easy  mechanical  substitute  for 
labour  would  ever  have  been  refused  on  artistic 
gronnds.  That  such  a state  of  national  senti- 
ment had  existed  in  the  world  was  indubitable. 
We  had  the  evidence  of  everything  that  bad 
come  down  to  us  from  the  best  times  of  Greek 
art,  that  nothing  short  of  perfection  was 
tolerated  among  them ; nay,  more,  that 
they  were  possessed  of  a critical  faculty 
which  would  seem  to  have  surpassed  our 
own,  so  that  their  trained  and  cultivated 
perceptions  were  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
a subtlety  of  form  and  proportion,  theadvantages 
of  which  to  our  coarser  senses  seemed  inap- 
preciable.  The  Greek  idea  of  art  was  not  merely 
in  adornment : it  was,  above  everything,  in  com- 
pleteness and  consistency.  It  was  melancholy 
to  turn  from  such  a state  of  things  to  our  own 
times  and  surroundings,  and  it  was  only  too  dear 
that  we  must  be  content  with  aiming  at  some- 
thing  very  far  short  of  the  Greek  ideal  of  art  in 
our  own  sooial  life.  Even  then  we  mnsb  be 
satisfied  if  we  got  a tithe  of  what  we  desired. 
This  was  not  the  ocoason  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  high  standard  of  the  glorious  epoch 
of  Greek  art,  bub  it  was  necessary  to  point  out, 
however,  that  they  can  never  be  repeated  in  the 
world’s  history.  The  very  perfection  to  which 
mechanical  methods  of  production  had  been 
brought,  and  which  raised  works  of  mechanical 
skill  almost  to  the  level  of  works  of  art  in  their 
wonderful  precision  and  finish,  had  given  the 
death-blow  to  true  artistic  workmanship,  the 
charm  of  which  lay  as  mneh  in  the  individual 
character  given  through  the  skill  of  the  workman 
as  in  the  invention  displayed.  What  was  now 
required  of  the  skilled  mechanic  was  not  so  mnoh 
that  he  should  understand  how  to  make  any 
particular  object,  as  that  he  should  know  how  to 
manage  the  machine  by  which  it  was  made. 
It  was  useless,  however,  to  deplore  and  rail 
agaiust  the  invasion  of  mechanism ; it  would 
be  far  more  worth  while  to  see  how  far  it 
can  be  made  subservient  to  the  principles  of 
sound  art.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that ' 
the  worst  of  the  eye-sores  which  the  progress 
of  civilisation  had  inflicted  on  onr  unhappy  cities 
are  the  products  of  the  art  or  science  of  engi- 
neering. That  whole  districts  should  be  given  up 
to  desecration  in  the  large  towns  through  the 
invasion  of  railways  and  their  appurtenances  was 
probably  unavoidable,  but  that  a few  spots 
favoured  by  picturesqueness  of  grouping  or  real 
archicectnral  beauty  should  have  their  charms 
destroyed  at  one  blow  by  some  railway  bridge 
or  station,  showed  an  amount  of  heartlessness 
on  the  part  of  the  engineers  who  constructed 
them,  and  the  public  who  permitted  them, 
which  would  surprise  us,  did  we  not  kuow 
that  a large  section  of  the  community  ad- 
mired in  their  hearts  what  was  supposed 


to  be  a fine  practical  preference  for  utility. 
After  remarking  that  perhaps  the  most  glaring 
results  of  this  feeling  were  to  ba  found  in 
London,  Mr.  Poynter  went  on  to  say  that  it 
seemed  to  him  neither  necessary  that  iron  rail- 
way bridges  and  stations  should  be  as  ugly  as 
they  were,  nor  that  the  only  alternative  should 
be,  as  was  the  generally.accepted  idea  among 
those  who  made  them,  an  imitation  of  unsuitable 
architecture,  or  that  they  should  be  adorned  with 
inappropriate  ornaments  by  way  of  beautifying 
them.  A notable  instance  of  this  misconception 
was  afforded  by  the  bridge  that  was  built  over 
Ludgate-hill.  It  was  probable  that  the  offensive 
form  of  construction  that  was  placed  there  was 
the  cheapest  form  of  bridge  that  could  be  made. 
Of  that  he  was  no  judge ; but  ho  was  sure  that 
an  engineer  who  had  but  a little  ingenuity 
beyond  what  was  required  for  the  calculation  of 
strain  and  cost  might  have  invented  something 
which,  in  its  original  form,  should  have  been  less 
offensive  to  the  eye.  The  view  of  St.  Paul’s  up 
Ludgate-hill,  with  the  small  spire  in  the  mid- 
distance, making  a oomposition  of  tho  kind  that 
delights  an  artist,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
dignity  by  its  slender  proportions  to  the  imposing 
mass  behind,  was  heightened  in  effect  by  tho 
framing  of  a busy  and  picturesque  jstreet,  and 
seemed  to  unite  every  point  that  is  characteristic 
and  interesting  in  a great  city  ; and  the  public 
in  this  case  resented  the  offence  to  taste,  so  the 
company  were  obliged  to  spend  a large  sum  of 
money  in  covering  the  bridge  with  ornament, 
which  it  was  impossible  oould  be  otherwise  than 
both  nnsuitable  and  nseless.  A very  moderate 
quota  of  the  national  sentiment  which  he  had 
alluded  to  as  the  property  of  the  Greek  np.tion 
would  have  prevented  the  possibility  of  the 
erection  of  this  bridge  in  saoh  a spot.  He  had 
said  the  use  of  iron  was  a necessity  of  modern 
engineering  works,  but  he  had  no  hestitation  in 
adding  that  when  they  were  obliged  to  intrude 
themselves  on  places  already  made  beautiful  by 
fine  architectural  features,  the  public  and  the 
authorities  responsible  to  it  ought  to  insist 
on  the  work  being  in  harmony  with  the  sur- 
roandinga.  la  such  a case  as  this  au  iron 
structure  should  not  have  been  permitted  at  all. 
But  there  were  situations  where  the  use  of  iron 
structures  was  nob  only  a necessity,  but  need  be 
in  DO  way  objeotionable.  They  had  there  in  Liver- 
pool a construction  of  which  they  were  justly 
proud.  The  landing-stage,  in  the  ingenuity  of 
its  structure,  its  admirable  fitness  for  its  pur- 
pose, and  the  excellence  of  its  workmanship, 
combined  with  the  picturesque  accompaniments 
of  river  life,  might  be  rightly  considered  in  the 
light  of  a work  of  art ; but  its  effect  was  marred, 
to  his  mind,  by  the  ugliness  of  the  iron  bridges 
which  connected  it  with  the  mainland.  It  was 
not  too  muoh  to  say  that  there  was  not  the  least 
need  for  their  ugliness  : a little  more  ingenuity 
spent  in  their  construction  might  Lave  made 
them  not  only  inoffensive  to  the  eye,  bat  agree- 
able to  look  at.  There  were  here  no  arohi- 
tectural  features  in  the  imraediateneighbourhood ; 
the  sarroundinga  were  the  wharfs  and  docks  and 
warehouses,  which  were  the  glory  of  a great 
commercial  city,  and  which  had  a character  of 
their  own.  Any  attempt  to  Lave  made  these 
bridges  architecturally  beautiful  would  not  only 
have  been  out  of  place,  but  would  have  been 
wasted  in  sneh  a spot ; but  he  oonld  quite  imagine 
a method  of  constructing  snch  works  which 
should  combine  strength  and  lightness  and 
elegance,  without  going  outside  the  couditiocs 
and  neoeasities  of  iron  structure.  But  it  gave, 
of  coarse,  less  trouble  to  an  engineer  to  make  a 
square  iron  box  which  should  be  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  traffic,  than  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
design  something  leas  objectionable.  If  any- 
thing of  an  ornamental  nature  appeared  neces- 
sary,  he  was  saved  any  further  oensideration  by 
handing  it  over  to  an  architect  or  artist  to 
plaster  with  ornament.  Ho  (Mr.  Pojnter)  would 
draw  this  conclusion,  that  engineeiing  being 
distinctly  an  art  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
made  up  of  different  materials  on  different  prin- 
ciples and  under  different  conditions  to  any  that 
have  hitherto  existed  , if  it  was  ever  to  have  any 
beauty  of  its  own,  or,  to  put  it  more  hopefully, 
if  its  results  were  ever  to  be  less  objectionable 
than  now,  it  must  be  by  seeking  for  such  results 
within  the  necessary  conditions  of  its  existence, 
and  not  by  the  addition  or  superposition  of  an 
utterly  unsuitable  style  of  ornament  drawn  from 
past  ages  and  a different  ord  er  of  things.  In  short, 
the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  work  of  pure  utility 
might  be  made  to  occupy  the  place  filled  by  deco, 
rative  and  ornamental  design.  Regarding  works 
of  art,  properly  so  called,  however,  and  those 
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works  of  mannfacture  in  which  decoratiTe  art 
played  a more  or  lees  important  part,  the  con- 
ditioDS  were  different.  Here  part  of  the  beanty 
and  charm  would  be  derived  from  the  beauty  of 
the  workmanship  and  the  individuality  given  by 
the  mind  and  toooh  of  the  workman — a phase 
of  beauty  to  which  mechanical  prodnction  was 
death.  What  was  it  that  we  admired  in  Japanese 
art  ? No  doubt  the  marvellous  and  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  invention,  and  the  perfect  rendering 
of  natural  forms;  bub  if  possible,  still  more, 
that  exquisite  workmanship  which  surpassed 
anything  that  European  hands  were  capable  of. 
Or,  to  confine  ourselves  to  European  art, 
wherein  lay  the  beanty  of  the  old  Venetian  glass 
goblet,  which  bad  the  elegance  and  fragility  of  a 
harebell  in  its  stem,  and  almost  its  fancy-like 
lightness  ? Doubtless,  in  the  first  place,  with 
the  beauty  of  its  design  and  the  delicacy  of  its 
material;  but  did  it  not  owe  an  equal  charm  to 
the  taste  of  the  handicraftsman  whose  skill  had 
triumphed  over  the  extreme  difficulty  of  pro- 
ducing a perfectly  beautiful  form  in  a material 
requiring  such  rapid  and  dexterous  treatment  as 
molten  glass  ? How  much  of  that  skill  of  hand 
and  eye  was  required  by  the  modern  glass-maker 
or  potter  ? His  bosmess  was  not  to  use  his  dis- 
cretion or  his  natural  taste  in  giving  elegance  to 
the  form  of  the  glass  or  pot  he  was  making,  but 
to  manage  the  mould  ont  of  which  thousands  of 
exactly  similar  objects  were  produced  ; and  that 
the  manufacturer  believed  that  a mould  was  a 
much  better  way  of  producing  forms  than 
making  them  by  band  was  certain.  To  an  un- 
cultivated eye  the  effect  might  be  equally  good, 
and  to  save  labour  and  produce  in  quantities 
might  be  equally  good ; but  the  original  charm 
had  disappeared.  The  delicate  fabric  had  become 
a mechanical  prodnction  withont  life,  made 
probably  at  a tenth  of  the  cost,  and  with  a tenth 
of  the  labour,  bub  which,  as  far  as  the  artistic 
value  of  its  “ diamond  moulding  ” went,  it 
was  nnnecessary  to  make  at  all.  He  was  not 
so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  mechanical 
reproduction  could  be  done  away  with ; it 
was  part  of  the  necessity  of  the  times;  it 
was  certainly  a resnlt  of  our  material  progress, 
which  we  could  not  go  back  from ; but,  as 
he  had  already  said,  the  conditions  under  which 
everything  that  was  made  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  was,  in  one  sense,  a work  of 
art,  could  not  be  repeated.  All  he  should 
wish  to  be  understood  was,  that  they  most  not 
delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  could 
produce  works  of  art  by  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery for  hand.labour,  or  that  the  decoration 
of  objects  of  common  utility,  by  a mechanical 
process,  conld  ever  have  any  artistic  value,  and 
they  would  have  made  an  immense  step  in  ad- 
vance if  the  public  conld  be  persuaded  that  it 
was  better  to  have  no  decorations  at  all  than 
such  as  were  purely  mechanical.  A strong  feel, 
ing  for  the  higher  forms  of  art  had  never  existed 
in  this  country ; or,  he  should  say,  rather,  the 
artistic  faculty  had  never  in  our  race,  of  its 
own  accord,  leaned  tovyards  the  higher  forms  of 
art.  Except  in  architecture,  we  had  never  pro- 
duced any  works  of  higher  art,  we  had  never  had 
of  indigenous  growth  anything  in  the  shape  of 
those  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
metal  work,  which  sprang  ont  of  the  native  soil 
in  Flanders,  to  say  nothing  of  Italy.  All  the 
higher  forms  of  art  had  been  imported  into 
England  either  by  foreign  artists  coming  to  work 
for  onr  native  princes,  or  by  men  of  taste  and 
culture.  Until  within  the  last  hundred  years 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a school  of  painting 
in  England  at  all.  But  there  did  exist  in  England 
until  lately  what,  indeed,  was  common  to  all  the 
world, — the  sentiment  and  tradition  of  excel- 
lence in  snob  more  homely  forma  of  art  as  were 
applied  to  household  furniture  and  fittings  ; and 
such  a feeling  took,  of  course,  an  English 
development,  which  gave  its  own  character  to 
the  work  produced.  Except  in  a few  solitary 
cases,  to  which  he  would  refer,  it  might  be  said 
that  an  object  of  industrial  art  was  never  now 
produced  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  cultivated 
eye  from  every  point  of  view;  and  what  be 
desired  to  point  out  was,  that  it  was  only  through 
the  determination  and  energy,  and  a certain 
amount  of  self-sacrifice,  on  the  port  of  those  who 
were  capable  of  directing  the  public  taste, — 
that  was  to  say,  of  artists  and  men  of  culture, — 
that  an  improvement  conld  be  considered  pos- 
sible. There  had  been  great  efforts  in  this 
direction  made  of  late  years  by  the  firm  of 
which  Mr.  Morris  was  the  head,  and  if  he  re- 
ferred  to  the  work  Mr.  Morris  had  done,  it  was 
not  with  the  object  of  bringing  his  name 
forward, but  because  he  had  a firm  conviction  that . 


it  was  only  by  such  life-long  devotion  on  the  part 
of  artists  themselves  that  the  degrading  teudenoj 
of  mechanism  and  all  its  accompaniments  could 
be  counteracted.  There  were  other  ways  in 
which  such  a devotion  might  be  shown  amongst 
them — by  the  voluntary  education  and  training 
of  students,  and  in  other  ways.  The  French  set 
us  a noble  example  in  this  respect,  for  many 
French  artists  had  an  atelier  where  students 
worked,  and  to  whom  the  artists  devoted  regularly 
two  mornings  a week  withont  receiving  any 
payment.  The  custom  showed  a love  of  art  for 
its  own  sake,  to  which  we  could  hardly  find  a 
parallel  here.  Speaking  of  the  art-education  of 
children,  Mr.  Poynter  said  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  teaching  of  the  rndimentsof 
geometry  and  perspective  and  elementary 
freehand  drawing  to  many  thousands  of 
children  would  turn  them  at  onoe  into  artists, 
or  even  give  them  any  artistic  instinct ; but  it 
would  act  as  other  elementary  education  acted 
— it  would  give  a chance  to  natures  whioh 
might  otherwise  remain  nndeveloped.  But  in 
itself  the  learning  of  geometry  and  freehand 
drawing  could  no  more  be  called  studying  art 
than  learning  the  alphabet  conld  be  said  to  be 
studying  literature.  Both  were  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary stages  for  a higher  culture.  Speaking 
of  the  means  for  promoting  art  education,  he 
alluded  to  the  art  schools,  and  added  that  a 
constant  effort  was  being  made  so  to  arrange  the 
Government  payments  to  the  masters  that  there 
should  be  the  necessary  inducement  to  lead  their 
pupils  from  one  stage  to  another,  a matter  which 
would  be  easy  enough  if  the  supplies  were 
unlimited,  but  which  was  difficult  when  they  had 
to  be  kept  within  bounds.  It  was  in  this  way, 
however,  that  he  hoped  the  influence  of  the  vast 
machinery  of  the  Art  Department  might  be  felt — 
throagh  the  chances  given  to  children  to  turn  their 
attention  to  art  if  their  inclinations  were  in  that 
direction ; through  the  inducements  to  study 
offered  by  art  classes  and  schools ; and  through  the 
final  inducements  to  enter  into  training  at  South 
Kensington  as  art  masters,  that  in  examinations 
they  might  diffuse  their  knowledge  through  the 
city.  The  system  bad  its  disadvantages,  no  doubt. 
According  to  the  direction  which  the  instruction 
took,  its  influence  would  be  equally  strong  for'good 
or  for  evil,  and  herein  lay  an  immense  responsi- 
bility.  But  there  was  another  great  piece  of 
machinery  which  had  no  such  risks,  and  by  whioh 
the  truest  principles  of  taste  might  be  diffused 
among  all  classes — tfarongh  the  institution  and 
formation  of  mnseums.  Here  again,  however, 
they  must  nob  deceive  themselves  as  to  the 
influence  which  they  would  exercise.  Without 
previous  culture,  no  one  was  likely  to  appreciate 
a work  of  high  art;  the  richness  and  splendour 
of  workmanship  and  material  in  a cup  by  Celiini 
would  please  an  uneducated  eye,  but  it  needed  a 
long  apprenticeship  in  general  and  special  study 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  exquisite  taste  and  fancy 
which  had  guided  the  artist,  Mr.  John  Morley, 
in  a speech  on  edocation  lately  delivered,  had 
asked  why  the  collection  of  Castellani  jewels  at 
the  British  Museum  should  not  be  sent  to  Bir- 
mingham  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  jewellers. 
If  it  were  in  the  least  possible  that  the  gold- 
smiths  and  jewellers  would  take  to  heart  the 
lesson  whioh  those  wonderful  specimens  of  Greek 
art  taught  them — a lesson  which  he  (Mr. 
Poynter)  had  tried  to  indicate  in  this  paper, — 
namely,  that  exquisite  workmanship  was  the 
essence  of  fine-arC  manufacture,  and  in  jewelry, 
above  all  things,  then  no  ritk,  perhaps,  would  be 
too  great  to  run  in  the  cause  ; but  it  was  far  too 
probable  that  the  only  resnlt  would  a “ cribbing  ” 
of  a few  of  the  forms  to  produce  a novelty,  and 
the  executing  them  in  a coarse  and  barbarous 
manner.  Bub  museums  had  another  important 
function — the  preservation  of  relics  of  antiquity, 
which,  if  lost,  neither  money  nor  labour  could 
restore.  The  collection  and  preservation  of 
objects  of  art  could  not  but  have  a refining  and 
educating  effect  on  those  whose  tastes  were 
sufficiently  raised  by  cultivation  to  appreciate 
them ; and  to  supply  local  museums  and  art 
schools  with  the  best  specimens  available  was 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  He  conld  see  three  ways 
in  which  the  influence  of  art  might  be  brought 
to  bear  on  our  social  system, — through  the 
return,  if  only  partial,  to  the  bygone  excellence  of 
workmanship;  through  the  spread  of  education  ; 
and  by  affording  art  students,  thronghout  the 
kingdom,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  fine  works  of 
different  periods  aud  styles.  We  should  not 
deceive  ourselves,  however,  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  public  taste  might  be  influenced  through 
these  means,  for  there  was  an  immense  mass  of 


the  people  of  all  classes  who  were  wholly  in- 
different  as  to  whether  their  surroundings  were 
ugly  or  beautiful,  and  who  thought  only  of  their 
personal  comfort  or  luxury.  Those  who  were 
really  interested  in  art  formed  but  a very  small 
portion  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  nation,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  animated  by  other  in- 
terests, indifferent  to,  aud  in  many  oases  opposed 
to  and  irreconcileable  with  the  interests  of  art. 
It  was  encouraging  to  remember,  however,  that 
at  no  part  of  the  world’s  history,  except  during 
the  cultivation  of  Greek  art,  had  a nation  been 
wholly  artistic.  In  Italy,  even  at  the  best  time, 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  probably  indifferent, 
and  the  love  of  art  was  confined  to  artists, 
artificers,  and  the  cultivated  class.  Although  he 
did  not  see  the  possibility,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, of  so  complete  a diffusion  of  taste  for 
art  among  ns  as  would  make  ns  an  artistic  race, 
yet  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the 
property  of  the  cultivated  class,  and  of  all  art 
workmen,  as  it  was  in  Italy  ; aud  it  was  to  be 
remembered  that  the  spirit  of  art  would  of  itself 
assist  in  the  increase  of  this  cultivated  class,  and 
in  the  spread  of  the  cultivation  by  which  it  lived. 
“ I have  not,”  said  Mr.  Poynter,  in  conclusion, 
“ entered  into  the  question  of  painting,  which  ip, 
as  far  as  the  Imaginative  powers  are  concerned, 
of  course  the  highest  and  most  important  branch 
of  the  art;  in  the  first  place,  because  I have  so 
often  lectured  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  second, 
beoacse  there  is  a fear,  through  the  high  mar- 
ketable value  of  pictures,  that  all  the  best  artistic 
talent  of  the  country  is  rnshing  in  that  direction, 
and  I was  anxious  to  give  prominence  to  the 
social  and  economic  aide  of  the  subject.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  why  this  great  art  should 
not  take  here  as  high  a place  as  in  any  country, — 
I might  almost  say  as  in  any  time.  The 
English,  if  they  have  not  the  marvellous  tech- 
nical facility  of  the  French,  are  far  superior  in 
poetic  feeling  and  imagination;  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  thought  which  has  in  some  respects 
barred  the  way  to  the  formation  of  a definite 
school  in  England  is  combined  in  onr  national 
character  with  much  readiness  to  learn  from 
other  countries.  If  we  can  only  acquire  suffi. 
cient  love  for  art  to  enable  us  to  resist  the  ener. 
vating  influence  of  an  indiBcriminating  public 
and  a too  ready  market,  the  art  of  painting  may 
receive  amongst  ns  its  highest  development.” 


HEALTH  QUESTIONS  AT  THE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS,  LIVERPOOL. 

Noxious  Vapours  and  Smolce. 

The  special  question  was, — " What  Amend- 
ments are  required  in  the  Legislation  necessary 
to  prevent  the  Evils  arising  from  Noxious  Vapours 
and  Smoke.”  The  section  met  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley,  C.E. 

Dr.  Angns  Smith  (Manchester)  read  a paper 
on  the  subject.  He  said  that  the  progress  of 
chymical  manufactures,  and  the  alkali  manu- 
facture pre-eminently,  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  progress,  civilisation,  and  refinement  of 
the  country.  It  was  said  that  these  mannfactures 
destroyed  crops,  trees,  and  vegetation  generally, 
and  the  charge  was  not  withont  foundation.  In 
1863  the  capital  of  the  alkali  trade  in  the 
kingdom  was  equal  to  about  2,000,0001.,  the 
total  amount  of  salt  used  being  annually  254,000 
tons;  now  nearly  that  amount  was  used  in  the 
crowded  colleotion  of  works  at  "Widnes,  whilst 
that  was  only  39  per  cent,  of  the  total  used  by 
the  whole  trade.  It  was  needful  to  consider 
the  actual  nature  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
land.  They  must  remember  that  that  was  not 
a money  loss,  except  perhaps  in  a few  cases. 
He  had  never  heard  of  any  piece  of  land 
selling  at  a diminishing  rate  because  of 
chymical  works  in  Lancashire,  but  he  bad 
heard  of  a great  deal  sellicg  at  a much 
increased  rate.  So  far  as  could  be  made 
out,  under  the  new  Act  crops  had  suffered 
very  little,  and  in  places  where  they  used  to 
suffer  there  were  no  complaints  this  year.  Land- 
owners  might  still,  however,  say,  “ We  know  you 
do  ns  good  by  increasing  the  value  of  land,  but 
why  do  US  evil  to  counteract  it  ? Send  all  the 
chymical  works  to  some  corner  by  themselves 
and  let  them  rage  together.”  Such  a proposal 
might  once  have  been  reasonable,  but  it  was  now 
ont  of  all  question.  It  was  completely  made  out 
that  the  sulphur  acids  from  chymical  works  now 
far  exceeded  the  muriatic  acid.  The  sulphur 
from  commoQ  coal  was  a very  large  quantity, 
and  when  chimneys  were  numerous  and  near,  the 
amount  given  out  was  very  destructive,  so  that, 
for  example,  near  the  centre  of  a town,  such  as 
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Manchester,  trees  wou]d  not  grow  at  all.  They 
burned  about  one  hundred  million,  tons  of  coal 
annually,  and  if  it  contained  one  per  cent,  of  vola. 
tilised  sulphur  they  had  three  million  tons  of  the 
strongest  vitriol  poured  into  the  air,  most  of  it 
coming  down  on  themselves  and  the  land.  The 
combustion  of  smoke,  that  was,  of  the  black 
portion,  was  very  desirable.  It  was  known  to 
be  very  easy  in  moat  cases,  and  the  introduction 
of  mechanical  stokers  was  a duty  in  very  many 
cases,  probably  for  the  majority  of  furnaces.  It 
was  very  much  wanted  for  the  benefit  also 
of  the  stokers,  who,  especially  in  sea  vessels, 
were  exposed  to  labour  such  as  ought  not 
to  be  given  by  a nation  that  rejoiced  in 
putting  down  slavery.  Condensation  in  alkali 
works  was  advancing  so  rapidly  that  it 
■might  ^ even  now  be  considered  advisable 
that  it  should  be  completed  in  all  new 
works  from  this  time,  and  certainly  so  if  the 
newer  furnaces  acted  as  they  promised.  The 
difficulties  as  to  copper  works  were  greatly 
removed,  and  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  insist 
that  every  copper  worker  should  condense  at 
least  as  well  as  Messrs.  Vivian  or  Messrs.  Newton 
& Co.  did.  They  might  then  think  of  the  gases 
of  glassworks.  At  present  he  believed  they 
were  quite  able  to  deal  with  those  of  potteries 
and  cement  works.  The  actual  effect  of  any  of 
these  gases  on  the  health  of  the  population  was 
not  well  known.  They  did  not  prevent  to  any 
known  extent  the  existence  of  zymotic  diseases, 
as  some  persons  very  naturally  expected.  The 
gases  were  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  infec- 
tion, and  the  total  effect  in  a chymical  town  was 
nob  clearly  known.  In  St,  Helen’s  the  mortality 
last  year  was  23'9.  Still  the  evidenoe  seemed 
to  be  against  the  gases,  and  very  clearly  in  the 
case  of  the  workmen.  Gases,  from  putrefaction, 
were  better  known  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  bat 
•people  did  not  avoid  them  so  much,  because  they 
did  not  affeot  the  senses  so  readily.  It  was 
better  to  prevent  the  formation  of  gases  near 
them  than  to  remove  them  when  found.  After 
giving  a description  of  furnaces  and  various 
processes,  Dr.  Smith  said  all  works  giving  out 
offensive  gases  ought  to  be  put  under  inspection 
for  a time,  when  complained  of,  and  all  those 
giving  out  the  acids  mentioned  should  be  in- 
olnded  under  constant  inspection.  Certain 
facilities  should  be  given  in  the  case  of  actions 
for  damages  so  as  to  include  a number  of  persons 
as  doing  an  injury,  and  persona  should  pay  in 
proportion  to  the  injury  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained. 

Dr.  Macadam  (Glasgow)  said  that  the  only 
objection  be  had  to  Dr.  Smith’s  paper  was  that 
it  dwelt  more  upon  persuasion  than  compulsion 
with  reference  to  the  consumption  of  smoke,  and 
he  thought  a little  compulsion  along  -with  the 
persuasion  would  be  more  effective  in  purifying 
the  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Fergus  (Glasgow)  remarked  that  sewer 
gases  found  their  way  into  all  our  houses  in  spite 
of  any  trap  which  had  been  invented  ; and  these 
gases  were  sufficiently  potent  to  destroy  the 
lead  soil-pipes  between  the  trap  and  the  house. 
He  found  that  the  trap  of  the  closet  was  a small 
laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of  a gas  that 
destroyed  the  lead,  and  stated  that  none  of  the 
gases  were  kept  out  of  the  houses  by  what  were 
•called  water-traps. 

Dr.  Andrews  argned  that  sewer  gases  were 
often  very  injurious  when  no  bad  smell  could  be 
detected. 

Sanitary  Education  of  the  People. 


ignorant  classes,  on  the  laws  of  health.  She 
dwelt  on  the  success  which  attended  bhe-delivery 
of  lectures  to  poor  women  in  London  on  such 
subjects  as  “ How  to  Manage  a Baby,”  ” What 
to  do  till  the  Doctor  oomes,”  ” Drink  and  Water,” 
‘‘  How  to  keep  the  Doctor  out  of  the  House,” 
&c.  ^ Many  of  the  diseases  of  infants  were  pre- 
ventible,  but  very  few  women  knew  intelligently 
how  to  bring  up  their  babies. 

Tbe  Rev.  Canon  Warr  said  that  from  close 
perusal  of  most  of  the  tracts  published  by  the 
Ladies’  Sanitary  Association,  he  conld  say  that 
they  were  far  superior  to,  and  more  likely  to 
attract  attention,  than  many  of  the  story-books 
that  circulated  in  our  streets. 

Mr.  Cooke  Taylor  made  some  remarks  com- 
mendatory of  tbe  society  of  which  Miss  Lan- 
kester  is  secretary. 

Miss  ^Becker  remarked,  with  regard  to  the 
ventilation  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  that 
they  must  not,  in  their  anxiety  for  fresh  air, 
overlook  the  deadly  effects  from  oold. 


their  libraries  should  have  as  much  light  litera- 
ture as  possible.  Something  should  also  be  done 
towards  providing  amusement  for  the  working 
women,  for  whom  little  or  nothing  had  been  done. 
Such  a work  was  an  admirable  one  for  a number 
of  ladies  to  engage  in. 

After  some  remarks  from  Sir  W.  Stirling  in 
support  of  innocent  recreation  for  the  people, 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Lundie  observed  that  one  of 
the  difficulties  mentioned  in  Mr.  Fuller’s  paper 
had  been  to  a great  extent  met  in  Liverpool  by 
the  establishment  of  oocoa-rooras  for  the  working 
classes,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  of  these  rooms 
having  been  opened  within  the  last  twelve 
months. 


Co-operative  Housekeeping. 

Mr.  Collins  read  a paper  by  Miss  C.  0.  Morfitt, 
“ On  Co-operative  Housekeeping.”  The  authoress 
reoommended  the  system  of  co-operation  among 
industrious  persons  of  limited  means,  on  the 
grounds  of  economy,  comfort,  and  healthful- 
nesB.  Plans,  illustrating  the  way  in  which  she 
would  have  ^the  co-operative  residences  con- 
structed,  were  circulated  amongst  the  members 
of  the  section.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
domestio  offices  and  rooms,  tbe  plana  included 
a_  billiard-room,  four  servants’  rooms,  skating- 
rink,  laundry,  dining-room,  engine-room,  bakery 
and  pastry,  starching  and  ironing  rooms,  (to. 
Suoh  an  establishment  could  be  erected  at  tbe 
cost  of  10,000?.,  and  would  let  to  six  tenants  at 
a gross  rental  of  7003.  per  annum,  and  would 
thus  yield  a per  centage  of  7 per  cent,  for  the 
capital  expended.  There  should  be  nine  servants, 
with  wages  amounting  to  1903.  a year. 

Rational  and  Beneficial  Amttsenien3s. 

Mr.  Francis  Fuller  road  a voluntary  paper  on 
I'  The_  increasing  importance  of  enabling  and 


EXHIBITION  OF  SANITARY  AND 
DOMESTIC  APPLIANCES,  LIVERPOOL. 

During  the  past  week  large  numbers  of  people 
have  visited  the  exhibition  in  the  Drill-hall,  St. 
Anne. street,  which  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
in  last  week,  in  connexion  with  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  and  on  Saturday  evening  the  place 
was  so  crowded  that  locomotion  from  staud  to 
stand  was  a matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  The 
size  of  the  building  was  far  from  sufficient 
for  the  number  and  varied  character  of  the 
exhibits,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
endeavour  to  obtain  Victoria  Hall,  which  was 
specially  erected  for  the  religious  services  of 
Messrs.  Moody  Sankey,  proved  ineliectuiil,  as 
that  oommodlous  building  would  not  only  have 
proved  to  be  most  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  so  far  as  accommodation  was 
concerned,  but  it  would  also  have  been  much 
more  central  for  visitors  and  a greater  advantage 
to  the  exhibitors.  As  it  is,  many  of  the  exhibits 
oouldnot  be  properly  inspected  on  account  of  being 
too  much  crowded,  and  several  exhibitors  were 
obliged  to  keep  back  many  articles  for  want  of 
room  on  their  stalls  to  show  them.  Mr.  R.  T. 
Chaplin,  of  London,  had  the  management  of  the 
exhibition  ; bub  it  was  mainly  due,  as  before,  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  James  Robinson.  The  ceremony 
of  opening  the  exhibition  took  place  at  eleven 
o’clock,  and  was  very  simple. 


Dr.  Hairland,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice, 
Clark,  read  a paper  " On  the  Education  of  the 
People  with  reference  to  Sanitation.”  The  author 
remarked  that,  unless  something  was  done  by 
-way  of  educating  the  masses  in  sanitary  matters, 
all  scientific  research  and  practical  toachings 
would  be  valueless.  Sanitarians  might  labour 
for  ever,  with  small  results  for  good  unless  they 
had  the  assistance  of  the  people.  Individual 
responsibility  should  be  taught  and  early  insisted 
on,  as  little  could  be  effected  with  the  adult 
population.  Through  the  School  Boards  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  inculcating  knowledge  at 
an  age  when  it  was  rarely  forgotten ; and  Mr. 
Clark  suggested  the  necessity  of  School  Boards 
having  teachers  who  could  instruct  the  young  in 
suoh  matters. 

Health  Lessons  to  the  Poor. 


Mr.  W.  Clode  read  a paper  by  Mias  Lankester 
“ On  the  Advantage  of  Health  Lessons  to  the 
Poor.”  The  authorass  wrote  on  the  necessity  of 
popular  lectures  and  lessons  being  given  to  the 
.people,  and  especially  to  the  lower  and  more 


_ MiipuiuaucjB  oi  enaniiog  and  o’clock,  and  was  very  simole. 

mducing  the  people  to  seek  rational  and  beno-  j Mr.  Godwin,  being  called  to  the  chair,  said  the 
homl  amusements  in  preferenoe  to  intompsranoe  eihibition  was  not  exactly  a portion  of  the  Social 
r«t  1 remarked  that  the  j Soienoe  Aseociatiou’s  programme,  but  it  was  an 

IhV  ?!  t'  ““■■8  that  all  who  had 

that  whatever  may  have  been  the  Droereas  .,(. 


fwCr;  V . and  he  was  sure  that  all  who  had 

K (-K  Q progress  made  | attended  previous  exhibitions  strongly  desired 

by  the  bchool  Board,  however  great  the  efforts  J that  it  should  be  made  part  of  the  actual  busi- 
tobriDg  children  to  school,  and  Tin._k , 


great  Hie  eilorcs  , that  it  should  be  made  pa 

children  to  school,  and  whatever  good  j ness  of  the  Association.  Whatever  might  be 
eUeot  these  efforts  may  have  m the  future,  de-  said  of  wild  theories  mooted  elsewhere,  at  that 
pravlby  among  our  luvenile  nonnlaflf^r,  wrr..,  — *i, i_  v-_.i  /-..i.- _i. _ , 


..  luture,  de-  j said  of  wild  theories  mooted  elsewhere,  at  that 

pryiby  among  our  juvenile  population  was  I exhibition  they  had  only  hard  facta  to  deal  with 
widely  spread  and  the  fringe  of  the  evil  had  [ which  could  be  well  examined  and  at  once 
touched  ^0  provision  was  made  j disposed  of.  After  stating  that  the  number  of 
and  recreation  of  the  young,  | exhibitors  was  upwards  of  100,  he  proceeded  to 
which,  he  maintained,  was  not  less  urgent  than  I mention  some  of  the  moat  important  sanitary 
the  arrangements  now  agitating  legislators  and  appliances  to  bo  found  in  the  exhibition.  Mr. 
divines  as  to  the  safest  mode  of  communicating  Hogg’s  models  for  ventilation  well  deserved 
A?  children  of  all  classes.  [ examination.  Mr.  Cole’s  apparatus  for  lowering 

and  raising  windows  would  be  found  very  nseful 
where  the  sashes  were  heavy  or  diffioulb  of 


V.LJ.1U10U  ui  ail  Classes. 

As  to  the  working  man  himself,  he  found  his 
amusement  in  the  publio-houa®,  with  poison  for 
the  staple  of  his  pleasure,  and  ribaldry,  bias- 
phemy,  quarrelling,  and  discord,  its  accessories 
He  urged  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  tho 
State  to  provide  places  of  healthful,  cheerful, 
and  improving  amusement  and  relaxation,  as 
the  policy  of  leaving  suoh  things  to  private 
enterprise  had  been  carried  too  far.  The 
time  bad  come  for  the  surrender  of  a portion  of 
our  national  prejudice  against  governmental 
interference.  As  to  the  terrible  incubus,  drink 
he  confessed  himself  a radical  revolutionist,  but 
in  the  most  peaceful  and  loyal  sense.  He  did 
not  object  so  much  to  the  national  revenue 
derived  from  beer;  he  would  nob  oppose  even 
an  increase  of  the  malb-tax,  if  considered  necea- 
sary,  provided  that  the  habitual  licensing  system 
were  given  up  and  the  trade  properly  com- 
penaated  and  made  free;  bub  the  murderous 
system  of  licensed  houses,  where  poison  was 
frequently  swallowed  with  the  sanction  and 
for  the  profit  of  the  State,  should  be  entirely 
abolished. 

Mr.  Robert  Rawlinaon,  C.B.,  said  tbe  picture 
Mr.  Fuller  had  drawn  was  a very  deplorable  one. 
He  remembered  seyeral  periods  of  prosperity  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
say  that  the^  greater  tho  prosperity  the  greater 
the  demoralisation.  Whether  Government  could 
do  anything  in  the  way  of  providing  greater 
facilities  for  working  men’s  savings  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  as  to  collecting  an  income, 
tax  through  an  employer,  that  he  considered  to 
be  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Boys  urged  that  working  men’s  clubs 
should  be  kept  entirely  as  clubs  or  places  for  the 
purpose  of  refreshment  and  amusement,  and 


access,  Messrs.  John  Powell  & Co.  had  sent 
some  capital  samples  of  building  materials  and 
painted  tiling  ; and  Messrs.  Doulton  a oharraing 
collection  of  the  artistio  ware  they  were  pro- 
ducing. William  Green’s  Climax  Coal  Saver 
had  obtained  approval  from  a public  committee. 
Mr.  Henry  Stott’s  plans  for  the  ventilation  of 
ships  appeared  to  be  excellent;  bub  the  applica- 
tion  of  his  system  to  the  ventilation  of  sewers 
seemed  not  to  be  without  objections.  Messrs. 
Leoni  & Co.  showed  that  cooking  could  be  done 
by  gas  with  even  a saving  of  money.  Mr. 
Goodall’s  exhibit  of  conorete  flooring,  and  Mr. 
Northoroft’a  Fire-resisting  Compound  Arched 
Floors  and  Roofs,  were  described  and  commented 
on.  Alluding  to  the  importance  of  having  dry 
houses,  he  referred  to  the  exhibits  of  the  Silicate 
Paint  Company,  Seel-street,  Liverpool,  and  said 
when  they  recolleoted  the  enormous  amount  of 
injury  that  lead-paint  did  every  year,  and  the 
number  of  persona  who  were  damaged  most 
seriously  by  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
damp  out  of  houses,  aud  when  they  found  that 
this  company  claimed  to  meet  these  two  points, 
their  preparations  were  of  importance.  Another 
useful  appliance  was  Harrison  & Wood’s  domestic 
flushing  plug,  which  was  a very  small  article, 
but  from  which,  if  largely  used  throughont  Liver- 
pool, considerable  advantage  would  result.  The 
Ladies’  Sanitary  Association  had  a stall,  and 
their  work  ought  to  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  ladies  of  Liverpool.  They  were  quietly 
doing  a good  deal  of  work,  and  might  do  more 
if  they  were  aided  by  committees  established 
in  suoh  large  towns  as  Liverpool  and  Man. 
cheater.  After  mentioning  other  of  the  inven- 
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tions  exhibited,  he  concladed  by  impressing  the 
importanoe  of  giving  increased  attention  to 
sanitary  matters  generally.  Tfaoasands  of 
people  had  died  in  Liverpool  simply  beoanse 
of  the  want  of  good  sanitary  arrangements. 
Liverpool  possessed  able  sanitary  officers  and 
many  good  arrangements,  still  people  died  to 
an  alarming  extent  who  onght  to  live,  and  would 
live,  under  better  sanitary  arrangements. 

Dr.  Teats  next  spoke,  and  said,  the  object 
which  the  committee  had  in  view  had  been  to 
make  the  exhibition  as  representative  as  pos- 
sible  of  each  class,  and  as  far  as  could  be  to 
show  to  what  point  England  had  arrived  in 
affording  to  every  one,  rich  and  poor,  the  best 
means  of  meeting  bis  domestic  and  his  social 
requirements. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  said  he  had  attended  the 
whole  of  the  exhibitions  which  bad  been  held  in 
connexion  with  the  Social  Science  Congress,  and 
he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  good  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  which  such  exhibitions 
had  had  upon  those  who  had  frequented  them. 
New  appliances  of  a sanitary  character  had 
often  been  brought  out  at  exhibitions  of  this 
kind,  to  which  the  public  needed  to  have  their 
attention  drawn,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
adopted  for  the  boneGt  of  the  pnblio  health. 
The  present  exhibition  formed  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  for  there  were  in  it  numerous  appliances 
of  immense  importance  in  a sanitary  jioiot  of 
view.  After  dwelling  at  some  length,  and  very 
usefully,  upon  the  importance  of  having  pure  air 
and  pure  water,  he  remarked  that  it  could  not 
be  said  with  regard  to  Liverpool  that  its  water- 
supply  was  of  the  most  desirable  quality  when 
they  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a large 
per-oentage  of  the  supply  was  procured  from 
wells  sank  in  the  red  sandstone,  and  that  the 
sewers  which  carried  away  fcecal  matter  were 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  constructed  with 
the  addition  of  an  arch  only.  He  hoped  those 
%vho  visited  the  exhibition  would  pay  particular 
attention  to  all  the  appliances,  beoauro  in  each 
one  of  them  they  would  find  soinethitig  worthy 
of  note,  and  perhaps  something  which  might  be 
of  importance  to  their  own  health  and  that  of 
their  families. 

The  exhibition  was  then  declared  open,  and 
the  chairman  said  ho  had  only  to  commend  it  to 
the  special  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liver- 
pool, and  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  it 
would  be  productive  of  good. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  ART  CLUB. 

S0CIA.L  Science,  which,  in  different  parts  of 
England,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  culled 
flowers  of  many  and  divers  species, — otherwne 
destined  perhaps  to  blnsh  unseen, — has  just 
brought  into  unusual  notice  the  existence  of  a 
society  of  gentlemen  whose  artistic  doines, 
from  what  we  have  read  and  experienced,  must 
be  added  to  the  catalogne  of  those  gond  deeds 
which  may  yet  brighten  the  naughty  aspect  of  a 
materialistic  world.  The  objects  of  this  club 
are  to  found  and  perpetuate  in  Liverpool  one 
general  centre  of  communication  and  rennion, 
whither  local  art-collectors  and  art-lovers  may 
be  attracted  under  one  common  hospitable  roof; 
while  they,  moreover,  may  in  like  manner  be 
brought  into  closer  and  more  direct  connexion, 
not  only  with  local,  but  also  with  metropolitan 
artists.  This  club  also  aids  in  the  promotion  of 
loan  collections  and  in  the  delivery  of  lectures 
upon  art.  The  Liverpool  Art-Clnb,  in  its  first 
by-law,  describes  itself  as  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  together  those  interested  in  artisiio 
subjects,  and  the  fnrtherance  of  anything  that 
may  promote  the  interests  or  diffuse  a knowledge 
of  art ; and  we  learn  that  an  attempt  is  even 
now  being  made  to  found  a similar  club  in  another 
large  city  in  the  north. 

The  presence  in  Liverpool  of  a few  Royal 
Academicians,  with  a sprinkling  of  other  Lon- 
doners of  artistic  and  antiquariin  tastes  or 
notoriety,  has  afforded  the  Art- Club  another  occa- 
sion for  exercising  its  hospitality  to  strangers ; 
and,  last  Saturday  evening,  it  proved,  in  the  most 
practical  manner,  that  not  the  meanest  of  the 
qualities  developed  at  a Social  Science  Congress 
is  the  science  of  sociality.  The  dinner,  which 
was  a complete  success,  was  held  at  the  Clnb- 
honse  in  the  room  at  present  devoted  to  a loan 
exhibition  of  illuminated  maunscripts.  Covers 
were  laid  for  seventy-nine,  of  whom  thirty  were 
guests  j and  among  the  latter,  besides  the 
Mayor,  were  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  Sir  Robert 
Collier,  and  four  presidents  of  sections.  Of  these 
last,  one,  Mr.  Herschell,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  had  de- 


nonnoed,  in  his  opening  address,  Coroners’  Courts, 
and  the  uncodified  state  of  English  law  5 and 
another,  Mr.  Poynter,  R.A.,  had,  on  that  same 
morning,  inveighed  against  an  age  of  iron  and 
engineers  in  general,  and  the  landing-stages  and 
bridges  of  Liverpool  in  particular.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  no  small  amusement  that  hosts  and 
guests  heard,  in  the  coarse  of  the  evening,  the 
good-hnmoured  rap  on  the  knuckles  received  by 
both  these  gentlemen  from  the  wit  of  one 
practised  debater,  and  an  awfolly  practical 
qnestion  put  by  another  speaker.  Mr.  Herschell 
was  pointedly  told  by  Sir  Robert  Collier  that 
“ by  no  laws  which  yon  can  enact,  by  no  institu- 
tions  which  yon  can  make,  can  yon  turn  the 
savage  into  a oivilisod  being.  Yon  require,” 
added  Sir  Robert,  “ civilisation  before  good  laws 
or  good  institntions  are  possible  and  the  result 
of  a wicked  whisper  induced  Mr.  Gaskell,  the 
president,  to  say  that  be  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  ask  Mr.  Poynter  in  what  way  horrible-looking 
works  of  utility  oonld  be  made  consistent  with 
artistic  rules;  to  which  the  Royal  Academician 
had  replied  that  it  was  scarcely  his  province 
to  do  more  than  point  ont  the  excessive  ugliness 
of  these  things,  and  that  it  was  for  the  engineers 
to  devise  some  means  by  which  utility  and  beauty 
would  bo  combined.  Nor  did  the  Marquis  of 
Hnntly,  who  unintentionally  delivered  a little 
stab  at  the  pugnacious  oharacLerof  art  criticism, 
fail  to  raise  a laugh  by  a story  well  told.  He, 
it  appears,  is  a hricA-brac  hunter ; and  once, 
killiiio- time  at  a town  in  Northamptonshire,  he 
founrriumself  in  the  shop  of  “ a silversmith  with 
three  balls  over  the  door.”  Having  asked  the 
price  of  everything  in  the  shop-window,  and 
finding  nothing  of  interest,  he  inquired  if  there  1 
were  any  great  collectors  in  the  town.  The  i 
silversmith’s  wife  said  there  was  Mr.  Sadler.  | 
” Pray,”  oontinned  the  Marquis,  ” what  does  Mr.  1 
Sadler  collect  ?”  “Oh!”  replied  the  woman,  ' 

” poor-rates,  sir ! ” 

Mr.  Philip  Rathbone,  to  whoso  earnestness  the 
addition  of  an  art-section  to  this  year’s  Congress 
is  due,  spoke  like  a man  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
an  art-lover.  Referring  to  the  repeated  slur 
cast  upon  Social  Science  Congresses  by  the  press, 
he  said,  very  happily,  that  if  such  congressesdid 
not  advauco  science  very  much,  they  spread 
science;  and  conclnded,  with  a touch  of 
amiable  satire,  in  describing  Sir  Robert  Collier 
as  “one  who  had  shown  that  the  love  of  art 
conld  flonrish  more  strongly  among  politicians 
than  among  any  other  class  of  amateurs,  except 
perhaps  medical  men.”  Nor  did  be  fail  to  strike 
home  with  a hard  hit — even  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  the  mayor— regarding  the  baneful 
influence  upon  the  art  of  the  country  and  the  taste 
of  the  people  exercised  by  some  of  our  national 
and  municipal  institutions. 

But  the  best  speech  of  the  evening  was  that 
delivered  by  Mr.  Leighton,  R.A..,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  evident  facility  with  which  he 
expresses  himself,— with  equal  force  and  refine- 
ment,  will  contribute,  when  the  time  comes,  to 

lead  to  his  elevation  to  a post  which  many  of  the 
pnblic,  and  some  of  his  colleagues,  consider  him 
destined  to  fill.  Mr.  Leighton’s  words  (forming 
only  a portion  of  his  speech),  if  we  remember 
rightly,  were  almost  as  follows  : — “ There  can  be 
DO  donbt  that  a place  of  meeting,  where  men, 
smitten  with  that  absorbing  thing— a love  for 
art— may  come  together  and  discuss,  in  a friendly 
manner,  their  favourite  topic,  compare  their 
treasured  possessions,  increase  their  knowledge, 
exchange  their  ideas,  and  by  contact  of  intelli- 
gence perhaps  evolve  some  new  spark  of  thought 
—such  an  institution  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  as 
well  as  delightful,  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
At  the  same  time,  I venture  to  think  that  the 
uses  of  an  art-olub  are  more  especially  obvious 
in  great  towns  such  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
wh'ich  are  huge  centres  of  manufactnring  and 
commercial  activity,  remote  from  the  metro- 
polis, where  the  current  of  daily  life  sets 
itself  strongly  and  effectually  in  a direction  en. 
tirely  opposed  and  inimical  to  art.  Although 
Englishmen  have  shown  in  political  life  that  they 
cannot  bear  centralisation,  in  their  artistic  aims 
we  see  a different  spectacle.  We  see  heaped  np, 
in  profuse  abundance,  treasures  of  art  in  the 
metropolis  ; and,  with  the  exception  of  the  uni- 
versity  towns  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
capital  towns  of  Edinbargh  and  Dublin,  we  see 
ao  almost  entire  baldness  with  regard  to  these 
things  all  over  the  country.  How  great  is  this 
contrast ! See  what  immense  resources  are  open 
to  the  lover  of  art  in  London.  In  the  British 
Museum  alone  the  student  sees  before  him  an 
art-epitome  in  all  its  lovely  forms,  which  the 
world  cannot  rival.  The  precious  spoils  of  the 


Parthenon,  the  light  and  pomp  of  soieutifio  lite- 
in  the  great  Pericleau  age,  are  arrayed  before  his 
ayes  in  the  Panathenaio  frieze;  and,  there,  in 
the  serene  presence  of  gods  and  heroes,  he  may 
almost  for  a moment  forget  the  din  and  squalor 
all  around  him.  In  the  National  Gallery  we 
can  follow  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
art  of  painting  from  its  birth,  in  the  city  of 
Florence,  to  its  culmination  in  Rome  and  Venice, 
and  its  later  triumphs — its  Indian  summer — in 

Holland,  Spain,  and  Flanders On  the 

other  hand,  when  we  turn,  say  to  Liverpool,  we 
find  these  resources,  not  wholly  wanting,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  in  an  embryonic  condition. 
A great  deal,  however,  has  already  been 

done but  a great  deal  remains  to  be 

done,  in  order  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of 
art,  to  raise  its  tone,  aud  to  spread  its  refining 
influences  among  the  great  commercial  popula- 
tions.” Here  it  is  that  the  nses  of  such  a club  as 
that  at  Liverpool  come  into  view;  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Leighton  that  the  worthy  and  noble 
objects  which  the  Art-CIub  proposes  to  itself, 
beyond  mere  social  aud  convivial  enjoyment,  wilt 
spread  a beneficial  and  lasting  influence  upon 
the  community  at  large  in  the  wealthy  aud  yet 
pauper-ridden  town  of  Liverpool. 


BRIGHTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND 
SCIENCE. 

O.N'  a convenient  site  in  the  Grand  Parade,  at 
the  foot  of  Carlton-hill,  a school  of  art  and 
Boienoe  is  being  erected  for  Brighton.  We  give 
a view  of  the  facade  and  plans  of  the  principal 
stories  of  the  building.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
by  Sir  Henry  Cole  in  June  last.  Of  the  designs 
sent  in — the  competition  was  an  open  one — that 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Gibbins,  of  Brighton,  was  selected 
by  the  committee.  Before  being  finally  passed, 
however,  the  plans  and  elevations  were  carefully 
gone  through  by  the  committee  and  Mr.  Fisher, 
and  they  were  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington, 
for  approval.  Thebuildingin  style  will  boa  modern 
adaptation  of  the  Romanesque,  and  it  will  cover 
an  area  of  G8  ft.  by  71  ft.  6 in.  The  fa5ad6  will  be 
handsome  with  stone- work  and  figures  in  terra- 
cotta,  suggestive  of  the  character  of  the  institu- 
tion. On  each  side  of  the  main  entrance  on  the 
Grand  Parade  will  be  columns  of  red  polished 
granite,  while  the  window  columns  will  be  of 
red  Mansfield  stone,  and  the  jambs  of  yellow 
Malm  briok.  The  front  wall  of  each  wing  will 
have  a sonlptnred  medallion,  with  emblematical 
figures  lot  into  it,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
faejade  will  be  a clock  with  a statuette  on 
either  side.  The  cornices,  balastrading,  and 
coping,  will  be  of  Bath  stone.  The  accommo- 
dation for  the  art  classes  will  consist  of  an 
elementary-room,  38  ft.  by  32  ft.  6 in , 
lir^bted  from  the  top,  accominodatiog  a class  of 
about  eighty  students ; painting  and  antique 
rooms,  together  about  50  ft.  by  22  fc.,  lighted 
from  the  north  ; a modelling-room,  library, 
master's  room,  &c.  For  Science  there  will  be 
two  large  class-rooms,  professor’s  room,  and 
chemical  liboratory;  and,  for  both,  a ^lecture- 
room,  occasional  class-rooms,  secretary’s  office, 
cloak-rooms  and  lavatories,  and  residence  for 
attendant. 

Mr.  Ct.  R.  Lockyer,  of  King-street,  North- 
street,  Brighton,  is  the  builder ; and  the  imme- 
diate superintendent  of  the  operations  is  Mr. 
Parker  Ansoombe,  his  manager. 


Interesting  Discovery  in  Rome. — An  in- 
teresting discovery  has  just  been  made  at  Rome, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincnla.  Work- 
men  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the 
construction  of  a “ confession,”  near  the  high 
altar.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations,  in  a 
line  between  the  altar  and  the  apse,  they  came 
upon  a marble  saroopbagns  more  than  two 
m6tre8  in  length.  On  the  sides  are  scnlptured 
five  groups  in  the  style,  apparently,  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century.  The  first  represents  the 
Redeemer  raising  Lazarus  with  the  sister  of  the 
latter  on  her  knees  at  the  tomb  ; the  second,  the 
mnltiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes;  the 
third,  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the 
well;  the  fourth,  our  Lord  foretelling  to  Peter 
his  triple  denial ; and  the  fifth,  Christ  giving  the 
keys  to  Peter,  The  interior  is  divided  into 
seven  compartments,  and  this  circumstance  has 
given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  sarcophagus 
fooud  contains  the  bodies  of  the  seven  Maccabees, 
which,  according  to  Church  history  and  tradition, 
rest  in  this  church,  built  by  Eudoxia. 
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“BAYNARD  CASTLE,”  QUEEN  VICTORIA 
STREET. 

This  building,  of  whicbwe  give  an  illustration 
in  our  present  number,  is  composed  mainly  of 
red  brick,  the  highly  ornate  decorations  being 
moulded  in  red  terra  cotta.  The  premises,  which 
are  situate  in  Queen  Viotoria-atreet,  at  the  corner 
of  St.  Andrew’s- hill,  have  been  designed  and 
built  by  Major  J.  F.  Wieland,  who  owns  several 
other  buildings  in  the  same  street,  notably  Albert- 
buildings,  Imperial-buildings,  Poultry-oharabers, 
Bridge-chambers,  and,  lastly,  the  Oriental  Re- 
stanraut  over  Blackfriars  Station.  In  the  present 
instance  of  the  Baynard  Castle,  he  has  chosen  a 
variety  of  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture,  because 
the  present  building  covers  a portion  of  the  site 
of  the  historic  Baynard  Castle,  which  was  for 
some  time  the  residence  of  King  Richard  III. 
while  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  afterwards  while 
king.  It  was  from  hia  residenoe,  Baynard  Castle, 
that  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester  proceeded  to 
Westminster  to  demand  the  throne  of  England, 
and  thence  also  did  ho  proceed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Archbishop  and  clergy  as  the 
Kiug  of  England.  Baynard  Castle  is  rich  in 
history,  for  it  was  here  that  Edward  was  named 
king,  and  where  Richard  usurped  the  title ; 
where  Henry  VII.  frequently  resided,  and  on  one 
occasion  received  and  lodged  hia  storm-toased 
guest,  Philip  of  Austria.  In  Baynard  Castle,  too, 
in  still  earlier  times,  lived  Maud  the, Fair,  who  was 
killed  with  a poisoned  egg  because  she  refused 
the  hand  of  King  John.  Nice  times  those! 

In  the  excavations  for  the  present  building, 
traces  were  found,  it  is  stated,  of  a secret  passage, 
supposed  to  be  that  which  ran  from  Bay- 
nard Castle  to  Henry  Il.’a  Fair  Rosamond 
bower  on  Paul’s-hill  Wharf.  One  of  the 
latest  historic  facto  connected  with  Baynard 
Castle  is  the  occasion  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
supping  there  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
In  the  days  we  speak  of,  the  river  washed  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  but  now  the  City  Flonr-mills 
stand  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  front  of  it  into 
the  bad  of  the  Thames.  We  are  glad,  however, 
that  the  name  of  the  old  castle  (which  is  also  the 
name  of  the  City  ward  in  which  it  is  situated) 
should  be  perpetuated,  albeit  that  the  name  now 
only  attaches  to  a tavern. 

The  terra-ootta  decorations  are  chiefly  heraldic, 
giving  in  their  various  details  the  arms  of 
England,  and  the  crests  and  supporters  of  various 
sovereigns  who  lived  at  Baynard  Castle,  together 
with  the  City  arms  and  the  arms  of  the  ward. 
There  is  also  a representation  in  terra  cotta  in 
bas-relief  on  tho  south  front  of  the  bnildiog  of 
the  original  Baynard  Castle,  introduced  since 
our  engraving  was  completed. 

The  design  has  been  carefully  carried  out  by 
clever  artists  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Major  Wieland. 


AS  TO  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ACADEMIES 
UPON  THE  ART  OF  A NATION. 

This  question,  discussed  at  the  Liverpool 
Congress,  is  a very  useful  ono.  But,  as  it  stands, 
it  tacitly  implies  that  academies,  art-academies, 
as  they  are  now  constituted,  were  always  a part 
of  the  art  organisations  of  the  world.  This, 
however,  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Academies 
of  art  are  of  oomparately  recent  origin.  What- 
ever associations  of  artists  may  have  existed  in 
the  two  great  art  epochs,  the  Grecian  and  the 
Italian,  the  art  of  those  epochs  did  not  in  the 
least  degree  owe  its  encouragement  and  progress 
to  these  guilds,  bnt  to  muoh  more  potent 
inflnences  outside  and  independent  of  them,  viz., 
to  the  leading  of  the  people,  the  culture  of  the 
people,  and  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  modern  academy  has  risen  upon  the 
ruins  of  ancient  art  developments,  more  imme- 
diately upon  that  which  was  fostered  by  the 
Papal  power.  With  the  modern  academy  came 
in  the  institution  of  national  galleries  of  piotnres 
and  museums  of  antiquities  ^ in  short,  that  com- 
plex system  of  inetitntions  for  art-teaohing  by 
which  this  present  age  vainly  expects  to  place 
art  on  the  same  elevated  pedestal  as  that  of 
Greece  and  Italy  j to  effect,  in  fact,  by  an  inverse 
process,  by  the  force  of  example,  what  was 
patiently  earned  step  by  step  through  the  ccn. 
tnries  by  hard  thinking  and  patient  labour.  When 
the  Churob  of  Rome  ceased  to  be  the  great  patron 
of  painters,  and  the  walls  of  the  churches,  the 
palaces,  and  other  pnblio  edifices  were  gradually 
closed  against  the  genius  of  the  painter,  the 
time  for  picture  exhibitions  and  academies  came. 
The  era  of  cabinet  pictures  set  in. 


The  Academy  of  the  Pine  Arts  was  the  pro- 
duct  of  these  changed  times.  The  world  bad 
commenced  to  educate  itself  and  to  think  for 
itself.  And  whilst  it  was  intent  upon  solving 
some  very  knotty  questions,  the  feeling  for  art 
almost  expired.  Academies  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  prevented  its  utter  extinction. 

It  was  under  similar  conditions  to  these, — in 
a country  where  the  masses  were  nnoultivated, — 
in  a State  where  the  taste  of  the  people  had  no 
leading,  in  art,  from  the  educated  class,  that  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London  was  founded,  and 
faithfully  it  fed  the  lamp,  and  kept  it  burning 
till  better  times.  For  this  devoted  service  we 
are  deeply  indebted  to  it.  The  Royal  Academy 
deserves  onr  gratitude.  For  had  it  nob  been 
for  those  associated  English  painters,  scnlptors, 
and  architects,  ws  should,  in  all  probability, 
have  had  no  art-sustaining  power  whatever, — no 
schools,  no  art-teaohing  through  the  greater 
part  of  a century.  Bnt  the  influence  of  snob  an 
institution  upon  the  arts  of  a country,  either  for 
good  or  ill,  is,  under  such  adverse  external  con. 
ditions,  too  apt  to  be  exaggerated.  But  now 
that  there  is  somewhat  more  light  diffused,  on 
art  matters,  outside  the  Academy,  the  public  is 
somewhat  dazed  by  this  access  of  effulgence,  and 
has  somehow  or  other  got  possessed  with  the 
notion  that  the  Academy  onghb  to  be  answer- 
able  for  what  it  never  can  be  answerable 
for,  viz.,  the  taste  of  the  people.  An  academy 
in  a free  country,  like  all  other  institutions 
amongst  a free  people,  will  be  what  the  people 
will  to  make  it.  The  pnblio  in  its  intellectual 
progress  has  began  to  rail  at  the  Royal  Academy 
without  having  itself  as  yet  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced  in  its  art-knowledge  to  understand 
that  it  is  all  the  while  railing  at  and  con- 
demning  itself.  For,  in  effect  if  not  in 
words,  it  reproaches  tho  Academy  for  not  being 
something  veryVlifferent  to  what  it  has  itself 
made  it.  If  the  Royal  Academy  had  been 
endowed  by  the  State  specially  to  paint  grand 
historical  works,  we  might  then  have  consist- 
ently  blamed  it  for  departing  from  the  strict 
terms  of  its  charter.  But  bow  can  the  public, 
with  the  least  show  of  jnstioe,  complain  if  the 
academicians  do  not,  with  one  accord,  pursue 
the  highest  aims  in  painting,  when  the  public 
itself  is  all  the  while  demanding  of  them  a very 
different  kind  of  art  ? You  are  the  great  pur- 
chasers,  you  the  great  picture-buying  public  by 
whom  the  artists  thrive.  Artists  paint  their 
pictures  to  yonr  orders,  to  your  tastes.  It  is 
really  you,  and  not  the  Royal  Academy,  who 
exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  the  arts  of  j 
tho  country.  It  is  really  you  who  determine,  ! 
though  you  may  perhaps  not  be  aware  of  it,  tbe  : 
path  which  the  rising  art-talenb  shall  pursue,  ! 
but  who  yet  have  the  effrontery  to  turn  upon  ( 
and  blame  the  Academy  and  the  art-sohools  ofi 
the  country  for  only  too  well  complying  with  the  I 
strict  letter  of  your  demands.  An  academy 
would  possess  a auparhuman  obstinacy  if,  in  a 
country  like  this,  it  could  for  any  length  of  time 
run  counter  to,  and  defy,  public  opinion  and 
taste.  When  there  happens  to  be  anything 
wrong  about  a house,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  master  to  turn  upon  and  blame  his 
servants.  He  seldom  entertains  the  suspicion 
that  he  himself  may  be  to  blame.  Can  that 
public  which  has  modified  the  several  estates  of 
the  realm  of  this  great  country  seriously  turn  upon 
a special  institation  like  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
accuse  it  of  being  the  oanee  of  all  the  national 
artahort-comings,  and  of  defying  its  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure  ? Tome,  the  proceeding  appears  to 
be  utterly  childish,  and  unworthy  of  a great  people. 

And  what  did  the  nation  do  when  the  cry  was 
first  raised  against  that  institation, — against  that 
institution  bnt  for  which  we  should  have  had  no 
art  at  all  ? Why,  instead  of  rewarding  it  for  its 
devotion,  and  increasing  its  powers,  you  esta- 
blished  a new  art-department  to  take  the  art- 
teaohing  of  the  country  out  of  its  bands. 

How  was  it,  I would  inquire,  that  the  nation 
was  able  to  effect  the  great  political  reforms  of 
the  last  half-century  ? Was  it  not  by  that  edu- 
oational  progression  which  gave  the  people  a 
clearer  perception  of  their  rights,  and  which 
enabled  them  to  discern  where  error  and  oor- 
ruption  lurked,  and  to  ask  distinctly  for  tbe 
necessary  reforms  ? A similar  movement,  arising 
from  a similar  cause,  if  I rightly  interpret  the 
addition  of  the  art-section  to  the  present  Con- 
gress, is  beginning  to  stir  the  country  with 
respect  to  its  art  policy,  and  I feel  convinced 
that  it  will  be  followed  by  equally  important  and 
beneficial  reforms  in  regard  to  art  as  that  which 
preceded  it  was  in  favonr  of  better  representa- 
tion  and  good  government. 


Let  ns  tarn  for  a moment  to  snrvey  the  con- 
ditions on  which  a grand  national  art  develop- 
ment depends.  1.  It  depends  upon  the  leading 
of  the  people.  2.  It  depends  upon  tbe  educa- 
tion, the  cnltore  of  the  people.  3.  It  depends 
upon  the  unity  of  thought  and  purpose  of  a 
people.  4.  It  depends  upon  the  stability  of  a 
State. 

1.  Art  depends  upon  the  leading  of  a people, 
because  tbe  time  must  be  yet  far  distant  when 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  this  kingdom 
can  possibly  attain  to  that  highest  culture  which 
is  reached  by  but  few.  Meanwhile,  the  leading 
of  the  masses  in  art,  as  in  other  matters,  devolves 
upon  that  educated  few.  It  is  the  leaders  of  the 
people  who  should  direct  the  taste  of  the  many, 
who  should  open  up  'great  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  artistic  talent,  and  demonstrate  to 
the  people  that  art  in  its  highest  exercise  becomes 
monumental,  by  embodying,  in  more  or  less 
durable  materials,  the  thoughts  and  aspirations 
of  a people, — who  should  convince  the  people  that 
unless  this  monumental  art  be  encouraged,  we 
shall,  as  a nation,  have  no  lasting  record  of  our 
intellectnal  statns. 

2.  Art  depends  upon  the  education  of  a people, 
because  it  is  tbe  more  finely  organised  sensi- 
bility which  is  developed  by  oultnre  which 
makes  men  susceptible  to  the  refinements  of  art. 
Without  this  educational  preparation  it  will  be 
iu  vain  to  expect  any  improvement  in  taste. 

3.  Art  depends  upon  the  unity  of  thought  and 
purpose  of  a nation,  because  this  alone  leads  to 
unity  of  style  in  arohiceoture,  painting,  and 
Boulpture,  and  impresses  the  arts  of  a country 
with  a distinctive  character. 

4.  And  art  depends  upon  the  stability  of  a 
State,  because  political  and  social  stability 
enables  the  fine  arts  to  be  persistent  in  their 
labours,  and  thus  to  perfect  both  their  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge. 

But  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  artist, 
and  of  art,  in  a State  wherein  alt  these  necessary 
conditions  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
artistic  studies  were  wanting,  as  they  were  in 
England,  if  we  except  that  of  national  stability, 
till  very  recent  times  ? For  what  leading  had 
the  people  in  art,  half  a century  since,  from  the 
educated  class  ? What  field  has  the  artist  had 
in  this  country  for  the  exercise  of  bis  talents 
on  a “grand  scale”,  on  monumental  painting, 
compared  with  tho  painters  of  Greece  and  Italy  ? 
Where  was  the  unity  of  thought  and  purpose 
which  would  have  made  our  cities  rise,  not  as 
they  have  done,  a chaotic  patchwork  of  styles, 
but  bearing  upon  them  a common  impress,  ex. 
hibiting  an  ai'chiteotural  and  national  magni. 
ficence  ? Yet  this,  I say,  was  the  very  confusion 
of  things  which  existed  in  England  at  the  time 
the  Royal  Academy  was  founded.  The  Academy 
was  quite  powerless  to  change  these  conditions, 
but  the  walls  of  the  Academy  nevertheless 
served  as  a fortress  in  which  the  few  English 
artists  fought  bravely  through  tbe  adverse  time, 
and  the  Royal  Academy  will,  I will  venture  to 
say,  send  you  recruits  when  you  have  found 
new  fields  for  artistic  conquest,  and  wider  cam- 
paigning ground  than  that  of  tbe  walls  of  the 
Academy  itself. 

I myself  very  much  doubt  whether  an 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  constituted  as  modern 
academies  are,  could  at  any  time  show  tbe 
slightest  signs  of  vitality  without  being  in  some 
degree  representative  institutions.  They  may 
wear  the  appearance  of  being  exclusive  and 
absolute,  when  the  art  darkness  of  a people  is 
profound,  and  they  represent  the  taste  but  of  a 
small  class.  The  Royal  Academy  is  now  the 
representative  of  a much  wider  constituency 
than  of  old  time,  and  none,  I feel  persuaded, 
know  better  than  the  Academicians  themselves 
that  the  Academy’s  occupation  would  be  gone  if 
it  ceased,  as  a body,  to  modify  its  views,  and  to 
respond  to  tbe  taste  of  the  people.  I have  myself 
noticed  how  faithfully  the  walls  of  the  Academy 
have  reflected  any  popular  bias  to  this  or  that 
temporary  art  fashion. 

I have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
ao  academy  is  principally  useful  as  serving  as  a 
stronghold  in  adverse  art  times,  but  that  it  has 
little  or  no  power  to  mould  the  taste  of  a people, 
— it  is  itself  influenced  and  moulded  by  public 
opinion,  public  taste. 

Academies,  as  I have  already  stated,  are 
modern  institutions.  In  the  two  great  art 
epochs,  in  those  two  epochs  which  produced  the 
finest  examples  of  art,  academies,  under  the 
form  in  which  we  now  know  them,  had  no  exist- 
ence.  Our  modern  art  policy  is  altogether 
different  from  that  which  was  so  pre-eminently 
successful.  There  was  no  necessity  for  Academy 
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exhibitions  when  the  walla  of  every  important 
bnilding  were  in  themselves  a grand  exhibition. 
There  was  less  need  for  the  painting  of  cabinet 
pictures  when  the  public  took  a lively  interest 
in  the  grand  themes  of  religion  and  history. 
There  was  very  little  occasion  for  schools  of  art 
when  the  system  of  scholarship  prevailed,  and 
•every  newly-ereoted  edifice  was  a school  of  the 
very  best  kind, — a school  in  which  the  student 
was  not  left  at  the  very  threshold  of  art  to  shift 
for  himself,  but  which  conducted  him  far  beyond, 
and  famished  him  with  that  experience  which 
made  him  either  a painter,  a scalptor,  or  an 
crnamentist. 

Depend  upon  it,  if  this  country  is  to  make 
a great  mark  in  the  fine  arts,  we  must  change 
our  art  policy.  If  wo  do  that  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  Greece  and  Italy  point,  and  keep 
onr  minds  steadily  fixed  on  the  great  ends 
to  be  achieved,  we  may  save  the  breath  of 
clamour  against  academies,  against  any  estab- 
lished art  institution  whatever.  Liverpool  has 
the  inauguration  of  this  new  art-policy  in  her 
own  hands,  and  to  her  fostering  care  I commend 
it. 

But  whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  the 
art-policy  of  this  country,  there  is  one  function 
which  an  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  like  that 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  ought  to  be 
the  best  able  to  perform.  I mean  that  of  dis- 
penaing  honours,  and  of  honours  I trust  it  will 
remain  the  fountain-head  as  long  as  artists  retain 
the  amiable  weakness  of  desiring  them  for  their 
good  work.  W,  Cave  Thomas. 


THE  INTERIOR  OF  CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sib, — Having,  since  writing  my  former  re- 
marks thereon,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
above-named  place,  I am  impressed  by  one  or 
two  features  in  its  treatment  which,  I think,  in 
the  interest  of  church  arrangement  and  decora- 
tion generally,  might  be  profitably  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  profession. 

The  opening  of  the  south  transept  into  the 
church,  and  the  clearing  of  the  central  space, 
from  which  all  the  vistas  radiate,  is  a great  im- 
provement, and  fully  discloses  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  a very  impressive  interior,  and  in- 
creases or  restores  the  unity  of  the  cathedral, — 
a quality  very  desirable  in  all  such  stmetures, 
and  one  in  which  our  cathedrals  are  somewhat 
inferior  to  the  French,  which  generally  exhibit 
■one  vast  apartment  that  strikes  with  an  effect 
cfnohle  simplicity  and  majesty,  though  ours  have 
the  greatest  apparent  length  in  proportion  to 
their  actual  dimensions.  One  vista,  I would  just 
remark,  the  one  upwards,  has  not  been  im. 
proved  by  the  great  chandelier  hung  up  in  the 
tower. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  central  space,  two 
couples  of  polished  Classic  marble  shafts,  brought, 
I was  told,  from  Corinth,  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  unique  organ-screen,  make  a 
pleasing  variation;  and  would  Lave  been  still 
more  pleasing  and  harmonious  had  their  capitals, 
and  the  superincumbent  features  in  the  screen, 
been  of  the  same  precious  material. 

On  entering  the  choir,  though  fully  consoions 
cf  a due  solemnity  arising  from  grandeur  and 
purity  of  form,  wbioh  must  owe  much  to  the 
removal  of  whitewashes  and  excrescences,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  a want  of  keeping  between 
the  bare  sandstone  of  the  piers  and  arches,  and 
the  richness  everywhere  else  displayed, — in  floor, 
storied  pulpit,  carved  throne  and  stalls,  and 
above  all  in  the  altar  and  reredos,  in  the  con- 
stmetion  of  which  has  been  wisely  acknowledged, 
by  the  use  of  inlayings  to  which  sacred  asso- 
ciations attach,  a principle  which  is  violated  in 
restorations  generally.  Nothing  can  be  finer  in 
form  than  those  piers  and  arches,  and  the  Early 
English  triforium  above  them.  But  equally 
apparent  with  their  beauty  of  form  is  their 
need  of  colour. 

The  newly-scraped  stonework  has,  I am  well 
aware,  been  left  in  this  state  in  conformity 
with  the  general  usage.  But  I am  quite  sure  it 
is  a violation  of  true  principle  and  a grievous 
mistake  so  to  leave  it;  and  I should  say  the 
same  were  I assured  it  was  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  Medimval  artists  to  do  so.  With- 
out  painting  and  embellishment,  such  an  interior 
cannot  have  half  the  effect  it  is  capable  of,  or 
look  truly  finished. 

The  only  worthy  interior  finish,  I conceive, 
of  a great  monumental  structure,  is  the  polished 
eorf^e  of  a marble  lining,  which  being  once 
applied,  finishes  it  for  ever.  As  this  is  inappli- 


cable here,  painting  and  gilding,  which  could  not 
be  more  worthily  employed,  should  be  brought 
to  the  rescue,  and  save  the  house  of  God, 
at  least  the  most  sacred  division  of  it — the  choir 
and  its  aisles, — from  presenting  a meanness  of 
surface  which  we  could  not  tolerate  in  our  sitting- 
rooms,  and  which  prompts  the  feeling  expressed 
by  David  when  he  said,  " Lo,  I dwell  in  a house 
of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  remaineth  under  curtains.”  Fanev  the 
improvement  that  would  be  produced  in  the 
place  if  piers,  arches,  walls,  and  triforiom 
arcade  were  suddenly  changed  by  wand  of, 
magician  from  dark-red  coarse-grained  sand- 
stone,  to  dark-red  polished  granite.  How  greatly 
more  palatial  and  monumental  would  be  its  air 
and  character ! But  some  three  or  four  coats 
of  oil-paint,  highly  varnished,  would,  without 
imitating  any  superior  material,  realise  an 
almost  equal  effect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
preservative  of  the  stone  from  injury  by  damp. 
Gilding  might  he  added  so  as  to  emphasise  the 
forma  if  needful,  while  horizontal  gilded  and 
decorated  bands  might  be ' so  disposed  as  to 
increase  the  apparent  height  of  the  piers,  and  of 
the  interior. 

The  noble  and  meritorions  composition  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  has  inspired  the  nniversal  wish 
to  supply  the  great  desideratum  therein  of  good 
detail  and  decoration,  and  render  its  finish 
worthy  of  the  general  design.  But  the  buildings 
in  question  are  quite  as  worthy  of  receiving  all 
possible  internal  adornment  as  the  great  work 
of  Wren.  In  them  the  highest  efforts  of  art-skill 
have  been  snccessfully  put  forth  to  produce  ex- 
cellence,  — excellence  which,  whenever  duly 
appreciated,  must  inspire  the  wish  to  carry  out 
the  general  design  to  its  utmost  limits  in  regard 
to  detail.  Nothing,  we  may  be  assured,  judi- 
ciously applied  in  the  way  of  embellishment  can 
be  lost  in  those  interiors.  The  distribution  of 
light  in  them,  more  particularly  by  the  great 
east  and  west  windows,  is  so  admirably  adapted 
to  enhance  the  result  of  majestic  proportions  by 
broad  and  powerful  effects  of  chiaroscuro,  such 
as  delight  us  in  pictures,  and  give  the  utmost 
beauty  to  any  detail,  moulding,  or  element  of 
decoration,  that  it  seems  high  treason  against 
the  republic  of  art  not  to  give  them  the  highest 
finish  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

Some  of  the  loftiest  elements  of  adornment 
employed  at  St.  Peter’s  Church  at  Rome,  and  the 
most  sumptuous  churches,  Clasaio  or  Gothic,  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  are  equally  applicable  to 
these, — the  finest  and  most  venerable  monuments 
we  possess  ; and  are,  indeed,  necessary  to  render 
them  worthy  of  their  exteriors,  on  which,  in 
almost  every  instance,  the  beautifying  finger  of 
nature  has  been  busy,  till  every  stone  has  be- 
come literally  a picture,  and  the  whole  glows 
with  the  interest  and  beauty  of  a landscape 
paiuting.  But  I return  to  the  particular  example 
nnder  consideration,  the  omission  of  painting  in 
which  is,  I humbly  think,  a mistake.  I should 
not  here  point  it  oat,  were  it  not  one  which  could 
still  be  corrected. 

Colour  and  decoration  on  the  arcades  would 
render  the  extremely  minute  and  rich  mosaic 
floor  more  in  keeping  with  its  sarroandings. 
For  elaborate  floors,  for  which  there  seems  a 
passion  among  us,  at  present,  we  have  no  high 
precedent,  or  authority  in  reason.  The  tesselated, 
or  rich  mosaio  pavements  of  the  Classic 
ancients,  we  may  be  well  assured,  were  never 
used  butinconnexion  with  walls  and  ceilingsdeco- 
rated  in  the  highest  style  of  art;  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  that,  of  the  planes  which 
bound  an  apartment,  the  plane  of  the  floor, 
which  is  to  be  trampled  on,  is  the  most  inferior 
in  its  claims  to  ornamentation.  There  are  some 
inlaid  figures  in  this  floor,  which  I need  scarcely 
say,  are  too  sacred  to  be  walked  upon,  even  were 
the  Oriental  custom  in  vogue  of  taking  off  the 
shoes  on  entering  our  holy  places. 

The  old  carvings  of  the  stalls  have,  very 
properly,  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  But  in  the 
operation  of  cleaning,  which  was  by  boiling, 
they  have  lost  something  of  their  look  of  age, 
which  bad  been  better  retained,  the  more  so  as 
all  looks  new  elsewhere.  A general  look  of 
newness  in  the  interior  was  of  coarse  inevitable. 
But,  in  so  old  an  edifice,  the  eye  instinctively 
looks  for  some  sign  of  age ; and  these  old 
carvings  would  have  satisfied  it. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


Trade  Marks. — Negotiations  are  in  progress 
between  the  Governments  of  Germany  and 
Brazil  for  the  conclnsion  of  a convention  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  trade  marks. 


A WORD  FOR  THE 

BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this 
Institution  will  be  held  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
ilr.  Charles  B.  Waller  in  the  chair.  The  in- 
vested property  now  amonnts  to  somethiug  over 
19,0001.,  and  the  committee  hope,  with  the 
assistance  and  through  the  liberality  of  the 
builders  of  the  metropolis  and  their  friends,  to 
raise  this  fund  to  20,000L  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  When  this  end  is  attained,  as  surely 
it  may  easily  he,  they  will  feel  themselves 
justified  in  distributing  the  whole  of  the  annual 
income  in  pensions,  without  further  adding  to 
the  invested  property.  We  trust  some  of  our 
readers  will  join  in  the  present  effort  to  increase 
the  sphere  of  nsefulness  of  the  association. 

From  want  of  funds  many  deserving  cases  can- 
not be  entertained.  There  are  always  more 
candidates  than  there  are  pensions  available,  and 
it  frequently  occurs  that  individuals  hare  to  stand 
five  or  six  elections  before  they  are  successful, 
which,  to  persons  of  the  usually  advanced  age  of 
the  applicants,  often  means  total  failure.  The 
annual  subscriptions  are  far  below  what  might 
be  expected  of  such  a great  industry  as  the 
building  trade  of  this  great  city,  and  the  com- 
mittee  are  begging  those  who  are  not  subscribers 
to  become  so,  and  those  who  already  subsoribe 
and  can  afford  to  enlarge  their  subscriptions  to 
do  so. 

The  pensions,  viz.,  2-11.  for  men  and  201.  for 
women,  were  fixed  when  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  far  less  costly  than  they  now  are ; con- 
sequently the  allowances  no  longev  represent 
the  same  relief  that  they  did  formerly,  and  the 
committee  are  therefore  very  desirous  to  increase 
the  amounts  to  such  an  extent  as  will  give  to 
their  unfortunate  brethren  a somewhat  larger 
share  of  the  comforts  so  essential  to  decliuing 
years.  This  they  cannot  possibly  do  until  they 
have  a larger  annual  income  at  their  disposal, 
and  for  this  we  now  join  them  in  asking. 


THE  EDUCATION  OP  ENGINEERS. 

SUGGESTED  DIPLOMA. 

At  the  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  winter 
session  of  the  Manchester  Scientific  and  Me- 
chanical Society,  held  on  the  13th  inat., 

The  President  (Professor  0.  Reynolds),  in  his 
inaugural  address  on  “ Engineers  as  a Pro- 
fession,” referred  at  length  to  the  paucity, 
wbioh  he  said  had  existed  in  the  means  of  educa- 
tion for  engineers  ; and  alluding  to  the  canse  of 
preliminary  technical  education  having  been 
held  of  such  little  account,  said  the  classical 
education  of  our  publio  sohoola,  or  the  mathema- 
tical education  given  at  Cambridge,  however 
mneh  it  might  develope  the  power  of  mind  of  its 
possessor,  were  hardly  the  one  more  than  the 
other  calculated  to  forward  the  study  wbioh  was 
his  immediate  object.  By  the  establishment  of 
special  schools,  and  the  extension  of  those 
existing,  all  the  more  useful  branches  of  science 
were  now,  however,  within  the  reach  of  the 
student  of  engineeriDg,  and  in  the  form  most 
suitable  for  him,  so  that  as  a step  towards  un- 
derstanding the  theory  of  machines,  it  was  not 
now  necessary  for  him  to  begin  with  the  theory 
of  astronomy  or  the  doctrine  of  chances.  There 
were  now  some  fifteen  colleges  and  nniversities 
in  the  country,  where  not  only  could  a know- 
ledge  of  all  the  useful  sciences  be  obtainod,  but 
where  the  application  of  science  aud  mathe- 
matics  to  the  work  of  the  engineer  was  made  a 
special  branch  of  study;  and  such  was  the  hold 
which  the  study  of  natural  science  had  taken  in 
all  classes,  and  such  were  the  facilities  for 
those  in  the  lower  ranks  to  rise,  that  it  seemed 
quite  certain  that  if  those  who  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  qualifying  themselves  as  engineers 
neglected  todoso  in  the  highest  manner  they  would 
find  their  places  filled  by  those  who,  while  rising 
from  below,  had  made  better  nse  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. To  the  body  of  engineers  as  a whole 
belonged  the  duty  of  prescribing  the  course  of 
study  which  should  entitle  any  one  to  rank  as 
one  of  them.  It  was  not,  however,  too  much  to 
say  that  at  present  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
attempted  in  England,  and  although  various  ways 
in  which  it  might  be  done  had  been  under 
disenssioD,  apparently  no  conclniiona  bad  yet 
been  arrived  at.  It  was  done  in  other  countries, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  done  by  other  professions 
was  a sufficient  proof  that  it  might  he  done  by- 
engineers.  Why  could  not  the  representative 
bodies  of  engineers  constitnte  themselves  into 
examining  bodies  like  the  College  of  Surgeons 
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or  the  College  of  PhysiciaoB,  and  only  admit  such 
members  to  the  various  grades  within  their  ranks 
as  should  satisfy  them  as  to  the  sufBoienoy  of 
their  education  ? Such  a plan,  if  effectually 
carried  out,  would  be  a great  advantage  both 
to  the  outside  public  and  to  engineers  them- 
selves.  It  might  be  said  that  there  were  already 
institutions  which  required  some  qoalidoation 
for  membership,  but  the  test  for  mechanical  and 
civil  engineers  was  entirely  one  of  position, 
instead  of  one  of  capacity.  The  only  approach 
to  a real  examination  test  was  that  for  the 
degrees  and  certificates  in  engineering  science 
conferred  by  the  various  colleges  and  universities, 
but  these,  however  much  they  might  be  sought 
for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  education  they 
implied,  were  not  as  yet  generally  recognised  by 
engineers.  That  they  soon  would  be,  seemed, 
however,  probable,  for  one  important  step  towards 
this  had  just  been  commenced  by  some  of  the 
engineers  round  Manchester,  who  had  agreed  to 
recognise  the  value  of  the  complete  certificates 
of  Owens’  College,  by  taking  the  holders  of  them 
into  their  work.  In  conclusion,  the  president 
said  he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  off  when  the 
engineering  profession  would  be  able  to  hold  its 
own,  not  only  in  the  importance  of  its  work  and 
the  capacity  of  its  individual  members,  but 
as  a coporate  body,  discharging  all  functions 
necessary  for  banding  down  its  importanoe  to 
posterity. 


“GKEAT  EASTERN.STREET.” 

Such  is  to  be  the  name  of  the  new  street 
from  Shoreditch  High-street  to  Old-street,  which 
was  formally  opened  on  the  12th  inst.  by  Mr. 
C.  M.  Roche,  acting  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (who  was  absent 
through  the  death  of  a relative).  The  street 
forms  a portion  of  the  comprehensive  scheme  of 
street  improvements  initiated  by  the  Board  in 
the  session  of  1872,  and  confirmed  by  an  Act 
passed  in  that  year,  the  particular  improvements 
of  which  this  is  part  extending  from  Wapping 
High-street  to  New  Oxford-street.  The  expenses 
incurred  or  to  be  incurred  under  the  Act  will 
probably  amount  in  the  whole  to  2,500,0001.,  of 
which  sum  the  portion  from  Shoreditch  to  Old. 
street  will  have  cost  about435,0001.  Of  these  sums 
a large  portion  will  be  recouped  by  the  letting 
and  sale  of  building  plots.  The  length  of  street 
from  Old-street  to  Shoreditch  is  2,000  ft.,  and 
the  width  is  60  ft.,  of  which  36  ft.  are  devoted  to 
carriage-ways  and  12  ft.  to  each  footway.  The 
roadway  is  of  granite,  and  the  footways  of  York 
paving,  and  the  cost  of  forming  the  road  and  of 
works  in  connexion  will  probably  amount  to 
something  over  34,0001.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Nowell  & Robson.  As  1,600  ft.  of  the 
road  were  opened  for  traffic  some  few  weeks  ago, 
400  ft.  only  remained  to  be  formally  opened. 
The  total  length  of  new  thoroughfare  between 
Vernon-placG,  Bloomsbury-square,  and  Bethnal- 
green  will  be,  when  the  improvements  are  com. 
pleted,  about  two  miles  and  a half,  forming 
an  uninterrupted  communication  between  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  metropolis  and  New 
Oxford-street. 

The  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  wsre 
afterwards  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  vestry 
of  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch. 


NEW  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN 
CAMBERWELL. 

The  accnmulated  proceeds  of  a legacy  left  in 
trust,  many  years  ago,  by  Mary  Datohelor,  for 
repairing  her  vault  and  monument  in  the  church 
of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  educating  children 
within  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  and  appren- 
ticing  boys  to  trade,  are  about  to  be  laid  out  in 
tho  erection  and  maintenance  of  spacious  new 
school  bnildings  in  Camberwell  for  the  education 
of  girls.  The  new  establishment  is  to  be  a 
middle. class  school,  capable  of  accommodating 
400  girls.  It  appears  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  removal  of  residents  from  the  City, 
there  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  very  few 
children  to  educate  within  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  the  funds  of  the  charity  in  this 
respect  have  been  practically  useless.  This  has 
led  to  the  trustees  of  the  charity  inducing  the 
Charity  Commissioners  to  draw  up  a new  scheme 
for  the  administration  of  the  fnnds  under  the 
legacy,  which  now  amount  to  about  30,000J.,  and 
which  are  invested  in  31.  per  cent.  Annuities. 
In  the  first  instance  the  Charity  Commissioners 
drew  up  a scheme  under  which  the  trustees  were 
empowered  to  purchase  a site,  near  and  con- 


venient to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Uudershaft, 
upon  which  to  erect  new  school  buildings  for  the 
education  of  girls  of  the  middle  class.  Girls 
resident  in,  or  connected  with,  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew  Undershaft  were  to  have  priority  of 
admission,  and  next  to  them  other  girls  of  the 
middle  class  not  so  connected.  In  accordance 
with  this  scheme,  the  trustees  proposed  to  erect 
a school  on  a site  at  Hoxton  ; but  the  Charity 
Commissioners  did  not  approve  of  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Hoxton,  and,  after  considerable  delay,  a 
seoond  scheme  has  been  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioners under  which  new  sohool-buildings  are  to 
erected  in  Camberwell,  on  a site  which,  it  is 
stated,  the  trustees  have  secured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Camberwell-grove,  near  Church, 
street.  The  fees  for  each  girl  are  to  be  91.  a-year, 
and  in  connexion  there  are  to  be  exhibition  com- 
petitions. The  scheme  provides  for  the  repairing 
of  the  fonuder’s  vault  and  monument  in  tbe 
church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  and  also  for 
other  payments  stipulated  in  the  bequest,  in. 
oluding  small  annnal  sums  to  the  rector,  clerk, 
and  sexton,  and  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
aged  decayed  tradesmen  and  others,  and  their 
widows,  connected  with  St.  Andrew  Undershaft. 


THE  FALCON  LODGE  OP  FREEMASONS 
(THIRSK),  AND  ARCHHLOLOGY. 

Oy  the  7th  October  the  members  visited  Leake, 
accompanied  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  A.  T. 
Atwood,  M.A.,  Rural  Dean,  and  Messrs.  Lewis  & 
Brodrick,  architects,  of  York  and  Ripon.  Here 
many  centnries  ago  stood  a large  village,  which 
was  probably  destroyed  under  the  successive 
attacks  by  the  Danes,  the  Normans,  and  the 
Scots;  its  existence  and  extent  being  partially 
traceable  in  the  ridges  and  buried  foundations 
found  in  tbe  neighbouring  fields.  Leake  Hall, 
tbe  only  remaining  house  in  the  village,  is  an 
ancient  building,  containing  many  of  tbe  features 
of  the  manorial  houses  of  the  sixteenth  centory, 
a wide  staircase  of  massive  oak,  p-ud  having  its 
rooms  wainscoted  in  panels. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  ohnrch,  in  an 
antiquarian  view,  is  the  tower,  whioh  is  of 
Anglo-Norman  character,  if  not  earlier.  The 
belfry  windows  consist  of  two  semicircular- 
headed  lights,  divided  by  a baluster  shaft.  The 
tower  contains  three  bells,  one  of  whioh  is 
reported  to  have  been  brought  from  Rievaulx 
Abbey,  and  is  inscribed,  “ 0 pater  Aelred  Gren- 
dale  Miaeri  Misera.”  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  gift  of  Aelred,  the  third  abbot  of  Rievaulx, 
who  died  1166,  and  the  form  of  the  letters 
denotes  a period  subsequent  to  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  other  bells  have  inscriptions 
with  the  date  1618. 

There  are  two  carious  specimens  of  ancient 
carving  in  oak,  bearing  figures  of  nondescript 
animals,  symbols  with  brief  legends,  and  the 
date  of  the  work  1519.  When  the  church  was 
restored,  in  1854,  these  were  removed  from  the 
south  aisle,  where  it  is  supposed  a chantry 
chapel  formerly  was,  and  have  been  converted 
into  choir-stall  ends,  and  placed  in  the  present 
chancel. 

The  nave  arcade  is  Norman,  with  caps  and 
arches.  There  is  a piscina  remaining  in  the 
south  aisle,  and  an  aumbrey  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  ohaccel.  A brass  plate  on  a large  black 
stone  in  the  nave,  with  old  English  capitals,  is 
inscribed  : — • 

"Of  yor  charitie  p’y  for  ye  aoules  of  John  Watson 
Bu’tymo  Auditor  to  ye  Lord  Scroope  of  Upsall  and  Alice 
hia  wife  and  their  child  whore  aoulea  Jeau  p'don." 

The  roof  is  of  oak,  and  corbels  remain  in  the 
walls,  at  tbe  same  level,  showing  that  formerly 
it  has  been  much  higher,  which  can  be  acconoted 
for  by  tbe  recorded  fact  that  in  the  incnrsions 
of  the  Danes,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, almost  all  the  monasteries  and  churches 
were  set  on  fire  and  destroyed. 


Withdrawal  of  Tender. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  12th 
inst.,  a letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  Browne  & 
Robinson,  whose  tender  for  erecting  a new  board- 
room  and  strong-room  for  l,253i.  was  accepted 
on  the  28th  ult.,  saying  that,  in  consequence  of 
an  error  in  their  estimate  of  496i.,  they  must 
withdraw  their  tender.  The  chairman  (the  Rev. 
C.  Darby  Reade)  said  these  contractors  had  done 
the  same  thing  once  before  at  another  Board  of 
whioh  he  was  a member.  After  some  conversa- 
tion the  next  lowest  tender  was  accepted, — that 
of  Mr.  Smale,  for  1,533J. 


A WILBERFORCE  NEW  CHURCH  AT 
CAMBERWELL. 

LAVING  THE  MEMOEUL  STONE. 

Tub  memorial  stone  of  one  of  the  five  new 
churches  intended  to  be  erected  in  South  Lon- 
don  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Wilberforce, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  baa  been  laid  this  week  by 
the  Bishop  of  Guildford.  The  site  of  the  new 
ohuroh,  which  is  dedicated  to  Sc.  Lnke,  is  iq 
Roaemary-road,  Commercial-road,  Camberwell, 
in  the  midst  of  a neighbonrhood  which  has  re- 
cently been  laid  out  for  building  purposes,  and  on 
which  upwards  of  200  houses  have  already  been 
erected,  whilst  building  is  going  forward  at 
rapid  rate,  and  what  little  more  than  a year  w 
two  ago  was  mainly  a large  market  garden,  will 
shortly  be  a thickly  populated  locality.  The  new 
ohuroh  will  have  a capacity  for  seating  about 
1,000  persons.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted 
is  a mixed  Gothic,  tbe  materials  being  moulded 
red  bricks,  and  Bath  stone  dressings  and  windows. 
The  aisles  will  have  lean-to  roofs,  and  the  nav© 
will  have  a lofty  clearstory,  with  an  open-timber 
ceiling.  The  lower  portion  of  tbe  interior  walls, 
to  the  height  of  about  6 ft.  from  the  floor-level, 
will  be  wainscoted  and  painted,  whilst  the  main 
part  will  be  faced  with  red  brick,  uniform  with 
tbe  external  elevations  of  the  edifice.  The  nav& 
will  be  divided  from  the  aisles  by  arcades,  the 
arches  of  which  spring  from  Bath  stone  columns. 
Tbe  interior  dimensions  will  be  upward8ofl20  ft. 
in  length,  and  about  60  ft.  in  width,  including  a 
spacious  chancel,  with  clergy  and  choir  vestries, 
and  organ-chamber.  At  the  west  end  there  will 
be  a tower  and  spire.  Mr.  E.  K.  Cutts  is  tho 
architect,  and  tbe  builders  are  Messrs.  Colls  dt 
Sons,  of  Moorgate-street  and  Camberwell,  whoso 
contract  is  7,932i.,  but  we  understand  that  this 
does  not  include  tbe  whole  of  the  interior  fittinga 
and  intended  decorations. 


MEMORIALS  OF  THE  LATE  BISHOP 
WILBERFORCE. 

An  episcopal  throne,  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  has  been  erected  in  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Oxford,  at  a cost  of  1,0001.,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce.  The 
following  figures  are  included  in  it : — On  the 
top  of  the  gables,  front,  our  Saviour ; east,  the 
Virgin  Mary;  west,  St.  Frideswide;  back,  a. 
finialj  at  the  four  corners,  St.  Matthew,  St. 
Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John.  In  the  angles 
are  the  beads  of  the  following  bishops : — St. 
Birinius,  St.  Retnigius,  St.  Hugh,  and  St. 
Grostete.  Dr.  Wilberforce  is  represented  in 
medallion  at  the  back.  A new  obapel,  leoture- 
room,  and  other  buildings  have  also  been  added 
to  Cuddesdon  College  as  memorials  of  the  late 
bishop,  who  founded  tbe  institution.  These 
latter  have  cost  6,250L  It  was  determined  te 
erect  these  memorials  at  a public  meeting  held 
in  tho  Sheldonian  Theatre  on  the  3rd  of  October, 
1873,  and  they  are  now  just  brought  to  a 
successful  completion. 

We  have  engraved  a view  of  the  bishop’s 
throne  at  Oxford,  and  will  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity  to  publish  it. 


THE  AGE  OF  ROCKS. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  th© 
Liverpool  Geological  Society,  on  the  10th  inst., 
the  retiring  president,  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade, 
C.E.,  delivered  the  annaal  address.  The  subject; 
was  an  interesting  one,  being  a calculation  of 
the  amount  of  solid  matter  removed  annnally 
from  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales  in 
solation  in  rain  or  rather  river  water.  The  re. 
suit  of  the  calculations,  which  were  of  an 
elaborate  nature,  fonnded  upon  the  analyses  of 
water  given  by  the  Rivers  Pollntion  Commission 
in  their  sixth  report,  and  upon  the  rainfall  chart 
prepared  by  Mr.  Symons,  showed  that  it  would 
take  13,000  years  to  remove  in  this  manner 
1 ft.  in  depth  of  solid  matter  over  the  entire 
surface  of  England  and  Wales.  This  calculation 
was  compared  with  others.  As  throwing  light 
upon  the  ago  of  sedimentary  deposits,  the  calcu- 
lations, taken  together  with  the  amount  of  matter 
annually  brought  down  in  river  water  in  suspen- 
sion in  the  form  of  mud,  are  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  Mr.  Reade  deduced  from  them  that  the 
minimum  amount  of  time  which  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  sedimentary  rocks  we 
know  of  were  laid  down,  is  in  round  numbers 
500  millions  of  yeai-s,  thus  supporting  the  views 
of  Lyell,  Hatton,  and  other  geologists  as  to  the 
immense  age  of  the  world. 
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PUBLIC  DRINKISQ.FODNTAIN 
AND  CLOCK. TURRET,  KIDDERMINSTER. 

A DEiNKiNG-FOusTAiN  with  clock-turret  has 
been  erected  bj  Mr.  John  Brioton,  J.P.,  of  Moor 
Hall,  Stoarport,  and  will  be  preeented  by  him  to 
Lie  native  town — Kidderminster — on  this  Satur- 
day, the  2l8t  inst.,  when  the  ceremony  of  un- 
veiling will  be  performed  by  Mrs.  Philpotf,  the 
wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  the  structure 
being  accepted  by  the  Mayor  of  the  borough  and 
the  Town  Coonoil  on  behalf  of  the  burgesses. 
The  building,  which  is  in  the  Geometrical  style, 
is  octagonal  on  plan,  measuring  12  ft.  6 in. 
across,  and  standing  on  a platform  of  York 
stone,  20  ft.  across,  the  height  to  the  vane  being 
32  ft.  The  three  taps,  placed  over  Sicilian 
marble  basins  are  snpplied  with  water  from  the 
town  mains,  and  this  flows  from  them  to  fill  the 
York  stone  drinking-tronghs  for  dogs. 

The  arcade  surrounding  the  structure  is  com. 
posed  of  York  stone  arches,  supported  open  red 
Aberdeen  granite  shafts,  with  Cornish  granite 
bases,  the  body  of  the  structure  being  built  of 
York  stone  and  the  spire  erected  in  Bath  stone 
with  blue  bands.  At  the  rear  is  a space  enclosed 
•with  a handsome  iron  railing,  and  planted  with 
ornamental  shrobs. 

The  turret  has  a clock  with  three  illuminated 
dials,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Swindon  & Sons,  of 
Birmingham,  also  at  Mr.  Brinton's  cost. 

The  fountain  was  erected  from  the  design  and 
under  the  anperintendence  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Meredith, 
architect,  Kidderminster,  and  the  works  have 
been  carried  oat  by  Mr.  John  Everal,  of  Malvern, 
the  carving  being  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Forsyth, 
of  Worcester. 


MESSRS.  DODLTON  AND  THEIR 
BRICKLA.YERS. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Operative  Bricklayers’  Society  reached  us  im- 
mediately  after  the  publication  of  our  last 
number.  It  Las  since  appeared  in  several  news, 
papers,  and  Messrs.  Doulton  have  contradicted 
it  in  parts;  nevertheless,  we  now  publish  it,  as 
it  might  otherwise  be  supposed  we  were  unwilling 
to  give  both  sides  fair  play.  From  the  Artisans’ 
Institute,  Castle. street,  where  there  is  evidently 
a want  of  ut.de  standing  amongst  themselves,  we 
print  one  more  letter.  For  several  other  com- 
mnnications  on  both  sides  we  have  not  room. 

SiB, — As  much  misunderataudiDg  exists  in  Ihe  public 
mind  regarding  this  unrortunate  dispute,  I leel  it  mj 
duty  to  explain  the  matter  and  to  make  such  sugges- 
tions upon  it  as  may  be  fair  and  just  to  employers  aud 
workmen. 

It  has  been  stated  Ihut  wo,  tbe  Bricklayers’  Society, 
object  to  any  workmen  other  than  bricklayers  fixing  terra- 
cotta, which  is  not  true,  and  is  calculated  to  place  us  in 
a wrong  light  before  the  public.  What  we  hare  hitherto 
contended  for  is  the  following  Where  the  walls  of  a 
brick  building  arc  ornamented  with  terra- cotta,  tbe  brick- 
layer should  nave  the  fixing  of  the  ornamental  work,  the 
same  as  they  do  in  gauged  arches,  cornices,  mullions,  ic., 
which  are  composed  of  brick  worked  into  various  oriis- 
mental  forms  by  the  bricklayers,  according  to  the  specifi- 
cations of  tbe  architect.  We  have  also  considered  that 
where  the  walls  of  a building  are  composed  of  stone  and 
tbe  ornemenlatiou  is  terra  cotta  such  work  could  be  ad- 
vantageously done  by  a mason.  The  same  principle  we 
have  contended  should  apply  to  (he  pla.sterer  ; where  the 
walls  of  bnildings  are  to  be  cemented  or  stuccoed  it  would 
be  quite  consistent  with  Lis  ordinary  work  that  the 
plasterer  should  have  the  filing  of  the  terra-cotta.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  bricklayers  know  nothing  of,  and 
are  incompetent  to  fix,  terra-cotta;  our  answer  to  that  is 
by  giving  the  following  places  where  terra-cotta  has  been 
eet  by  bricklayers.  The  work  roust  answer  for  itself.  At 
200  houses,  villas,  and  mansions  in  Ferndale  - road, 
Clapharo,  for  Mr.  Jennings,  terra-cotta-maker  and  en- 
gineer ; the  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
where  from  thirty  to  forty  bricklayers  are  now  setting 
terra-cotta.  Thomas  Oock  and  vV.  Humphreys,  both 
members  of  our  Society,  fixed  all  the  terra-cotta  in  Mr. 
Doulton’s  house  at  Tooting-common.  The  case  in 
dispute  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  men  on  the  works 
having  taken  the  abo've  view  of  the  question.  When  the 
works  commenced  a number  of  bricklayers,  consisting  of 
Society  aud  nou-Society  men,  and  as  competent  a lot  of 
workmen  as  were  to  be  found  in  Louden  or  elsewhere, 
went  to  work  with  the  belief  that  they  would  have,  as 
usnal,  the  setting  ol  the  terra-cotta.  When  they  hud  been 
working  nearly  two  months,  and  had  reached  the  second 
story  of  the  huilding8,_they  were  surprised  to  find  that  two 
men,  who  had  previously  worked  as  plasterers,  were 
brought  on  to  tbe  works  and  put  to  do  the  terra-cotta  or- 
namentrttions.  Tbe  men,  believing  that  the  usage  of  the 
trade  was  thus  unfairly  interfered  with,  had  a consultation 
among  themselves,  and  resolved  on  laying  the  case  before 
out  Council.  Alter  an  investigation,  the  Council  deemed 
it  advisable  to  send  one  of  their  members,  W.  Ashdown 
to  the  employer,  with  a view  of  effecting  a satisfactory 
aojustmeut  of  the  difficulty.  The  delegate  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  works  and  saw  the  manager,  Mr.  Phillips,  and 
upon  the  grounds  above  stated  desired  the  removal  of  the 
two  men.  Mr.  Phillips  in  a summary  manner  declined  to 
entertain  the  question.  This  was  reported  to  the  Opera, 
live  Bricklayers’  Council,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  the  result “ That  in  the  event  of  the  two  plasterers 
not  bemg  removed  from  setting  terra-cotta  with  the  brick- 
layers the  men  be  empowered  to  act  in  whatever  way  they 
may  deem  fit.”  The  men  continned  working  out  the 
following  Monday  they  held  a meeting, 
and  decided  upon  consulting  myself  upon  the  whole 


matter.  They  came  to  me  and  wished  me  to  see  Messrs. 
Doulton  on  the  subject.  To  tliia  proposition  1 at  once 
a'seiited._  I went  to  the  works  and  siw  .Mr.  Doulton  aud 
Mr.  Phillips,  who  received  me  most  courteously.  During 
the  conversation,  which  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour,  I made 
the  following  proposition  Would  they  agree  for  the 
bricklayers  to  fix  the  terra-cotta  work  on  the  two  large 
buildings,  and  tbe  plasterers  to  remain  doing  the  terra- 
cotta work  on  the  job  in  the  High-street  ? This  proposi- 
tio  1 which  I thought  was  a fair  compromise  of  the  dispute, 
was  refused  by  Mr.  Doulton.  I then  proceeded  to  the 
public-house  close  by  the  works  where  the  men  were 
assembled,  and  reported  the  foregoing  facts  to  them, 
when  a resolution  was  immediately  moved  by  the  men, 
and  unanimously  carried,  to  the  effect  that  the  men  would 
not  return  to  work  under  existing  circumstances ; aud  a 
picket  was  appointed  to  inform  bricklayers  of  the  dispute 
and  where  they  might  obtain  work.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  this  dispute  is  .one  emanating  from  society  and  non- 
society men  lUemselves,  and  not  brought  about  by  the 
action  or  wish  of  the  Bricklayers’  Siciety,  and  it  is  as 
much  regretted  by  onr  Council  as  it  ever  could  be  by 
employers  or  any  other  portion  of  the  community. 

It  the  two  plasterers  had  been  on  the  work  when  it  com- 
menced I feel  quite  sure  that  no  objection  would  have 
been  taken  to  them  by  the  men,  but  the  fact  of  bringing 
them  into  the  work  after  it  had  reached  the  second  floor, 
and  then  for  onr  men  to  be  told  they  were  not  competent 
to  do  the  work,  was  more  than  tne  self-respect  of  the 
bricklayers  could  bear.  To  prevent  any  further  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  wishes  or  intentions  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  Operative  Bricklayers’  Society,  I most 
respectfully  make  on  behalf  of  the  society  the  following 
proposition  : — That  if  the  grounds,  as  above  stated,  upon 
which  bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers  were  interpreted 
by  US  to  fix  terra  cotta  ere  not  approved  of,  we  are  most 
willing  to  have  the  whole  question  submiitcd  to  a board 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  to  be  composed  in  the 
following  or  any  other  satisfactory  manner That  Messrs. 
Doulton  i Co.  elect  three  gentlemen  in  whom  they  have 
confidence,  that  the  Masons’  Society  elect  three,  that  the 
Plasterers  elect  three,  and  the  Bricklayers’  Society  elect 
three,  the  whole  of  these  to  form  a board  and  choose  a 
ebairmsu  from  outside  the  board  whose  known  character 
and  position  in  society  should  place  him  beyond  suspicion 
as  to  prejudice  or  partiality.  I earnestly  hope  that  the 
proposition  I have  made  will  meet  the  cordial  approval  of 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Go,, 

E.  Coct&oif,  General  Secretary, 

Operative  Bricklayers'  Society. 

Sin,— By  the  publication  of  the  following,  yon  may  bo 
aide  to  remove  any  misanprebeneiou  that  may  have  arisen 
in  tbe  minds  of  your  rcaiiefa  from  the  perusal  of  the  letters 
'bat  have  appeared  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  your 
journal. 

In  the  first,  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Morris,— to  whose 
letter,  as  a whole,  I would  fain  make  no  remark,  only 
that  he  advises  Messrs,  Doulton  £c,  Co.,  and  any  other 
employers  rvquiritig  specially  skilled  bricklayers  to  apply 
to  the  Bricklayers'  Technical  Class,  and  they  would  get 
what  they  want.  Tothis  I,  asoneofthe  twoteachersofthe 
above  class,  beg  leave  to  say  that  tliese  classes  have  been 
commenced  but,  sav-,  four  months,  and  although  during 
even  that  short  period  great  progress  In  technical  know- 
ledge has  been  made  by  the  students,  who  number  between 
forty  and  fifty,  it  would  be  a rush  proceeding  to  recom- 
mend them  ss  especially  skilled  workmen  on  the  strength 
of  that  alone.  The  truth  is,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  they  have  had  this  theoretical  knowledge 
put  to  a practical  lest  in  actual  execution;  or,  even  if  we 
had,  it  is  not  our  mission  to  keep  a supply  of  such  like 
articles  of  merchandise,  to  servo  out  to  those  who  choose 
to  apply  for  them,  nor  have  wo  any  guarantee  that 
the  men  would  go  where  wc  chose  to  send  them.  Much 
less  has  Mr.  Morris  any  authority  to  make  such  a 
statement. 

In  the  next  letter  to  which  I would  allude  your  corre- 
spondent,  Mr.  Solly,  for  whom  I entertain  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  makes  a statement  upon  the  authority  of 
one  of  the  teachers  of  the  bricklayers’  class.  To  this  I 
would  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  authority  for  this  state- 
ment did  not  originate  with  me,  simply  because  I know 
nothing  about  the  strike  other  than  what  I read  in  the 
papers,  aud  I am  onlv  too  sorry  the  men  were  not  belter 
advised  ; neither  do  Iknniv  anythingabout  the  terra  cotta 
at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  I am  careless  who 
sets  it  either  there  or  anywhere  else,  although  1 may  say 
I have  DO  doubt  bricklayers  can  be  found  who  are  as  able 
as  any  other  class  of  skilled  workmen  to  set  terra  cotta, 
feeling,  as  I do,  pretty  sure  that  the  greatest  skill  required 
in  dealing  with  terra  cotta  lies  in  the  manufacture  ; but  I 
must  say  just  at  this  lime  when  a bold  and  honourable 
struggle  was  being  initiated  to  advance  their  status  in  the 
building  trade,  and  remove  the  cause  for  the  prejudice 
which  It  is  well  known  does  exist  against  them  as  a class, 
it  is  a pity  some  other  means  could  not  have  been  found  to 
settle  this  unfortunate  dispute  about  so  trilling  a matter. 

J.  AS'oodlet, 

The  Originator  of  the  Bricklayers’  Technical  Class. 


“MODERN  TYRANTS.” 

SiK, — Your  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  the 
Builder  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  just  and 
equitable.  An  impartial  observer  uusvrayed  by 
prejudice  must  view  the  late  proceedings  at 
Messrs.  Doulton’s  works  with  indignation.  Such 
outbursts  of  petty  despotism  on  the  part  of 
trade  unionists  only  tend  to  damage  tbe  insti- 
tution.  Tbe  working  classes  have  “gone  up 
like  a rocket,”  and  will,  if  they  do  not  display 
greater  discrimination  and  judgment,  “come 
down  like  the  stick.”  The  institution  of  trade 
unions  has  probably,  more  than  any  other  cir- 
oumstances  combined,  tended  to  give  an  ever- 
increasing  impetus  to  foreign  competition.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  works  of  the  nature  of  that 
at  present  in  dispute,  alien  aid  has  bad  to  be 
procured  whenever  extra  care  or  delicacy  was 
required  in  the  manipulation.  If  tbe  trade 
unions  would  guarantee  that  all  their  members 
are  efficient  workmen,  the  usee  of  such  an  insti. 
tution  would  be  coosiderably  enhanced.  An  un- 


skilled unionist  may  demand  the  same  amount 
of  wages  as  his  skilled  colleague,  which  pro. 
ceeding  is  a palpable  and  gross  injustice,  that 
must  ultimately  have  the  effect  of  deteriorating 
the  technioal  capabilities  of  the  workmen.  That 
praiseworthy  emulation  which  prompts  one 
workman  to  excel  another  is  smothered  for  lack 
of  appreciation  and  advancement  which  in  other 
oases  would  be  the  legitimate  reward  of 
superiority. 

What,  will  be  asked,  is  the  use  of  superior 
technical  education  to  the  unionist  ? Vf'hy  should 
one  man  make  himself  superior  to  another  if  he 
is  to  derive  no  advantage  ? Technical  education 
will  be  in  a great  measure  nothing  short  of  a 
dead  latter  if  modern  advancement  is  to  be  held 
in  check  by  the  trammels  of  unionist  regulations, 
which  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade  and  legitimate  competition. 

Tbe  boasted  privileges  of  Euglishmen, — free, 
dom  of  thought  and  action, — are  entirely  ignored, 
and  the  workman  quietly  permits  himself  to  be 
ruled  by  those  who  cannot  even  rule  themselves. 
Public  opioioD  is  a powerful  moral  persuasive, 
against  which  not  even  trade  unions  can  hope  to 
make  a successful  stand.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  if  we  are  to  bo  favoured  by  many 
more  such  instances  of  error  on  the  part  of  tbe 
officials  of  the  trade  unionists  as  that  recently 
displayed  at  Messrs.  Doulton’s,  public  opinion 
will  ultimately  assert  its  prerogative,  and  trade 
unions  will  become  a tbiog  of  the  past,  and 
measures  will  be  adopted  iu  future  by  working 
men  for  their  own  protection  that  will  be  more 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  art,  improved 
technioal  educatiou,  and  modern  enlightenment. 

Ax  Ari'idtect. 


DENCHWORTH  CHURCH. 

Sir, — I see  that  in  a report  of  tbe  proceedings 
. of  au  Archtoological  Society  at  Denchworth, 

, Berks,  you  have  printed  a gross  attack  made  on 
me  by  the  clergyman  of  that  parish.  He  obarges 
me  with  having  restored  his  churoh  in  (I  think) 
185i,  and  with  having  destroyed  a whole  series 
of  interesting  things  in  so  doing.  I think  by 
this  time  my  detestation  of  anything  like  de- 
structive restoration  is  pretty  well  known.  In  the 
case  of  Denchworth  Church  lam  perfectly  certain 
that  I never  ordered  the  destruction  of  a pisoina, 
or  of  a rood  bfaui,  or  of  old  brasses,  or  indeed  of 
any  old  furoiture  or  features.  The  work  I really 
did  was  so  small  that  I cannot  charge  my  memory 
with  its  exact  nature.  But  the  proceedings  I 
am  charged  with  would  have  been  quite  as  re- 
Tolting  to  mo  in  185  i as  they  are  iu  1876.  I 
find  in  my  account-books  that  on  September 
2yth  aud  December  17th,  1853,  I visited  Dencb- 
vvortb,  and  that  my  charges  for  these  two 
journeys  (and  I made  no  others)  and  for  ray 
design  for  whatever  I did  design,  amounted  to 
the  large  total  of  lOZ.  lOs.,  which  must  refer 
therefore  to  an  expenditure  at  the  outside  of 
150Z.,  obviously  not  enough  for  the  various 
workswhiohthe  clergyman  ofDenchworth,  in  bis 
zeal  for  truth,  charges  me  with  being  responsible 
for ! 

I do  not  suppose  for  an  instant  that  a man 
who  makes  an  attack  in  such  aDgentlenianly 
language  as  this  clergyman  thought  fitting,  will 
be  able  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  made  some 
mistake.  Another  time  he  may  as  welt  apply  to 
tbe  person  concerned  before  be  makes  his 
charges.  Geouge  Edmu.vu  Street. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  “ Peto,” 
he  should  have  put  his  question  more  fully.  Not 
having  stated  the  quantity  of  water  the  pipe  is 
intended  to  convey,  it  is  impossible  to  say  tho 
diameter  of  the  same  and  its  consequent  thick- 
ness; but  assuming  that  tbe  supply  will  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  constant  system,  and  that 
the  daily  consumption  per  head  per  day  will  be 
twenty  gallons,  and  as  this  quantity,  practically, 
would  be  required  during  eight  hours  of  the 
earlier  pvrtof  tbe  day,  the  discharge  per  minute 
on  this  data  would  be  17  cubic  feet;  the  pipes 
should  be  of  oast  iron,  3 in.  diameter,  and  the 
metal  in.  thick ; length  of  pipes,  exclusive  of 
socket,  9 ft. ; depth  of  socket,  3 in. ; and  the 
thickness  of  leati  joint  ^ in.  L.  L. 


CHALK. 

SiH,— Will  any  of  your  numerous  readers  give  me  soma 
information  respeclinR  the  proper  treatment  of  chalk 
previously  toits  being  used  for  building  purposes,  for  both 
inside  and  ontside  work?  C,  W. 
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INDUSTKIAL  DWELLINGS  IN  THE 
MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  shareholders  of 
the  Midland  Improved  Industrial  Dsvellinga 
Association  (Limited)  was  held  in  Derby  on  the 
10th  inst. 

The  report  preseDtod  by  the  directors  stated  that  the 
object  lor  which  the  asBociation  was  formed  was  to 
etideaTour  to  meet  in  some  degree  the  great  and  pressing 
want  which  exists  in  some  of  the  Midland  towns  for 
increased  and  improved  house  accommodation.  That  this 
could  be  done  successfully,  both  in  a sanitary  and  financial 
sense,  had  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  operation  of 
similar  associations  in  other  towns.  During  the  last  four 
months  numerous  facts  had  come  to  tho  knowledge  of  the 
directors,  which  showed  beyond  a doubt  that  no  part  of 
the  kingdom  stands  more  in  need  of  the  operation  of 
such  an  association  than  the  large  Midland  towns. 
Instances  of  great  individual  inconvenience  are  being 
frequently  brought  under  their  notice.  As  the  main 
object  contemplated  was  to  deal  with  tho  more  densely- 
populated  parts  of  Derby  and  Nottingham,  attention  was 

iirst  directed  to  these  localities,  and  the  directors  hadaecured 

what  were  considered  very  suitable  siles  in  both  towns  for 
the  erection  of  blocks  of  improved  dwelliugs.  A portion 
of  tho  buildings  on  the  site  in  Brook-streot,  Derby,  is 
already  being  converted  into  a model  lodging-house  for 
single  men,  with  accommodation  for  sixty-eight  beds.  The 
beds  will  bo  enclosed  by  partitions  7 ff.  high,  giving  to  each 
the  privacy  of  a separate  room.  The  dining-room,  kitchen, 
lavatory,  and  sanitary  arrangements  will  be  made  as  com- 
plete  as  possible.  Tenders  had  been  received  for  the 
erection  of  the  Iirst  block  of  buildings  oa  another  portion 
of  the  site,  which  were  under  the  consideration  of  the 
directors.  Numerous  applications  bad  already  been  made 
to  tho  manager  for  the  shops  and  dwellings.  The  site 
chosen  in  Nottingham,  at  the  corner  of  Heatheot-street, 
was  considered  a very  advantageous  one,  and  the  directors 
would  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it  as  soon  as  a aulficient 
amount  of  capital  has  been  subscribed.  Important  Inca! 
support  bad  been  promised  in  ChesterQold,  on  condition 
that  the  first  want  supplied  there  should  be  a model 
lodging-house. 


THE  DEATH  IN  A SEWER  AT 
BATTERSEA. 

COh'CLVSION  Of  THE  IXqUEST, 

Ox  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  Carter,  coroner  for  East 
Surrey,  resumed,  for  the  tenth  time,  the  ad- 
journod  inquest  on  the  body  of  John  Thomas 
Lomas,  a sewer-flusher  in  the  employ  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  was  poisoned 
in  theNew-road  Sewer  on  the  Oth  August  last, 
under  circumstances  already  reported. 

Mr.  Frederick  Alfred  Manning,  residing  at  EIHngham 
Lodge,  Upper  Norwood,  was  called  by  Mr.  I’ettiugall,  and 
deposed  that  he  was  an  aoalytical  chemist,  and  had  given 
much  attenlion  to  sewage  matters.  Hehad  made  a thorough 
inspection  of  Mr,  Wallace's  premises.  He  considered  that 
the  cause  of  the  suilbeation  of  the  deceased  was  the  de- 
composition of  the  sewage  matter  in  the  hot  weather,  and 
in  a confined  space.  This  fact  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  death.  The  sewer  was  not  now 
large  enough  to  drain  the  important  district  through 
which  it  passed.  lie  did  not  attribute  tho  death  to  any- 
thing connected  with  Mr.  Wallace's  works. 

Mr.  Thomas  William  Keats  Was  next  called  by  Mr. 
Straight.  He  deposed  that  ho  was  consulting  chemist  to 
tho  Metropolitan  Board.  Fatal  accidents  of  this  kind 
were  very  rare,  although  no  doubt  the  men  became 
affected  by  the  sewer  gases.  Outof  forty  accidents,  going 
beck  to  1875,  only  five  were  due  to  sower  gises.  He  had 
heard  the  evidence  of  the  sewer  men.  He  was  of  opinion, 
in  reference  to  tho  men  working  iu  the  morning,  that  they 
mast  have  been  inhaling  the  same  gases  us  after  dinner. 
He  thought  death  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Keats’s  evidence  tho  coroner 


cised  by  the  Board  iu  respect  to  slaughterhouses, 
and  he  could  uot  imagine  a stronger  case  in  sup- 
port of  this  than  this  case  of  death  in  a sewer  at 
Battersea. 


SEWERAGE  MATTERS. 

Ripley. — The  Local  Board  of  the  district  of 
Ripley,  Derbyshire,  having  applied  to  the  Local 
Governmeut  Board  for  permission  to  borrow 
3,0001.  for  the  purchase  of  about  thirty  acres  of 
the  Padley  Hall  Farm  for  the  disposal,  by  means 
of  irrigation,  of  the  sewage  from  the  northern 
side  of  their  district,  a public  inquiry  was  held 
by  Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  C.E.,  in  Ripley,  on  the 
22nd  ult.  The  Board  was  represented  by  the 
ohairman  and  several  other  members,  with  the 
clerk  to  the  Board  ; and  the  application  was  sup- 
ported  by  Mr.  R.  Argile,  jun.,  the  engineer  of  the 
proposed  works.  There  was  no  opposition,  and 
it  was  understood  that  there  would  be  no  diBB. 
culty  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  the  proposal. 

Or/ord.— Great  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year  with  the  Oxford  main  drainage 
scheme.  Most  of  the  heavy  works  have  been 
completed,  including  the  outfall  sewer  from 
Christ  Church  Meadow  to  the  pumping  station 
at  Littleraore;  the  western  sewer,  from  the 
river  Cherwell  through  Christ  Church  Meadow, 
St.  Aldate’s,  St.  Ebbe’s,  and  St.  Thomas,  to  Oaney  \ 
the  north-western  sewer,  from  Titmouse-lane, 
through  Worcester  College  Gardens,  to  Albert- 
street,  Jericho  j the  short  length  of  the  north- 
eastern  sewer  across  Merton  Field,  which  links 
the  drainage  of  the  central  and  north-eastern  part 
of  the  district  with  the  outfall  j the  eastern 
aewer,  through  St.  Clement's,  collecting  most  of 
the  drainage  east  of  .the  Cherwell  j and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  sewer  across  the  valley  to  unite 
New  Hinoksey  with  the  outfall  J besides  a large 
number  of  branch  mains  j in  all, — three  miles  of 
brick  culverts,  varying  in  size  from  4 ft.  6 in.  by 
3 ft.  to  2 ft.  by  1 ft.  4 in.,  and  llj  miles  of  pipe 


THE  GROWTH  OF  LANCASHIRE. 

A NEW  valuation  of  Lancashire,  ordered  by  the 
county  magistrates,  for  county  rate  purposes,  has 
just  been  completed,  which  shows  the  great 
expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  the  buildings 
and  population  of  the  several  Lancashire  towns 
within_  a very  recent  period.  Under  the  new 
valuation  the  rateable  value  of  the  county  is  now 

15.638.1621.,  as  compared  with  12,552, OOOL  in 
1872,  being  an  increase  of  3,086,162i.,  in  four 
years,  or  about  20  per  cent,  over  the  whole 
county,  but  the  increase  in  the  towns  shows  a 
much  larger  percentage,  the  valuation  in  some 
cases  being  more  than  double  that  of  1872.  The 
town  of  Barrow-in-Furnesa,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  the  new 
valuation  of  that  town  being  167, 492J.,  as  com- 
pared with  75,652Z.  in  1872,  being  an  increase  of 

91.8101.,  or  more  than  120  per  cent,  in  the  fonr 
years.  This  increase  indicates  an  enormous 
amount  of  building,  in  houses  and  manufacturing 
and  other  business  establishments,  which  has 
been  going  forward  here.  The  comparatively 
young  town  of  Southport  is  next  in  order  of 
increase,  the  new  valuation  being  168,1721.,  as 
oomptred  with  91,870Z.  in  1872,  showing  an 
increase  of  76,302Z.,  or  about  80  per  cent,  in  the 
four  years.  The  new  valuation  of  all  the  large 
towns  also  shows  a large  percentage  of  increase, 
thatofMancheaterbeing2,243,406Z.,as  compared 
with  1,766,268Z.  in  1872,  an  increase  of  477,138Z.> 
or  nearly  25  per  cent. ; Liverpool,  3,027, 380Z.,  a» 
compared  with  2,782,193Z.  in  1872,  increase 
245, 184Z.,orabout9  percent. ; Salford, 629,5143., 
as  compared  with  460,4983.  in  1873,  increase, 

169.1163.,  or  about  35  per  cent. ; and  Bootle, 

103.7703.,  as  compared  with  68,6603.  in  1872, 
increase  35,1103.,  or  about  50  per  cent.  The 
two  last-named  boroughs  may  be  regarded  as 
portions  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  respec- 
tively, as  they  immediately  adjoin  the  two  great 
Lancashire  towns. 


" We  find  that  John  Lomas  was  killed  by  poisonous 
gases  emanuting  from  refuse  chemical  matter  discharged 
into  the  Now-road  sewer  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Wallace,  but  by  whom  they  were  thrown  in  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show.  The  jury  are  of  opinion  that  great  cen- 
sure is  due  to  the  Wandsworth  Board  of  WorkWor  per- 
milting  those  chemical  matters  to  bo  discharged  into  tho 
New-road  sewer,  thereby  perilling  the  lives  of  the  men 
•who  were  employed  in  the  sewers,  and  endangering  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  neighbour- 
hood. We  wish  to  add,  in  conclusioo,  that  we  consider 
the  greatest  praise  is  duo  to  the  sewer-flusher  Gates,  who 
so  bravely  went  into  the  aewer  in  a half-stupefied  state, 
wheu  almost  dead  himselij  and  so  rescued  the  other  men, 
Scott  and  Blester,  who  must  have  otherwise  lost  their 
lives  as  well  as  the  deceased ; and  wo  sincerely  regret  that 
we  have  no  institution  in  this  country  for  awarding  a medal 
to  the  men  who  save  life  in  sewers  as  well  as  in  rivers." 

Mr.  Thomas  Buckham,  C.E.  (New  Wands- 
worth),  writes  : — " Will  yon  kindly  allow  me  to 
state,  in  reply  to  Mr.  P.  A.  Manning’s  opinion  at 
the  recent  inquest,  that  death  had  resulted  from 
decomposition  of  sewage-matter  in  a aewer  not 
large  enough  to  drain  so  important  a district, 
that  this  sewer  was  designed  by  myself,  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
approved  of  by  their  eminent  engineer,  Sir  Joseph 
William  Bazalgette,  C.B.  ? ” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
"Works  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  clerk  read  the 
result  of  the  coroner’s  inquest  as  given  above. 
Mr.  Richardson,  in  moving  that  this  matter  should 
be  referred  to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee,  with  power  to  confer  with  her 
Majesty's  Government,  stated  that  it  was  de- 
sirable  that  the  Board  should  have  a controlling 
power  over  chemical  works  similar  to  that  exer- 


sewers  and  surface  drains,  ranging  from  18 
down  to  6 in.  in  diameter.  On  these  works  it 
has  been  necessary  to  carry  ont  several  difiioult 
tnnnolling  operations,  viz.  Underneath  the 
Castle  Tower  and  other  County  Gaol  premises 
adjoining,  close  to  the  Mill,  and  at  a lower  level 
than  the  bed  of  the  river  j under  the  Great 
Western  Railway  near  the  station;  the  malt- 
houses  in  Titmouse-lane  ; the  house  against  the 
Canal  Wharf,  and  other  places.  Cast-iron  tubes, 
encased  iu  concrete,  have  been  laid  underneath 
the  two  branches  of  the  river  at  Pacey’s  Bridge, 
and  the  Canal  has  been  crossed  at  the  Goods' 
Wharf.  The  sewers  have  also  been  carried  twice 
under  Trill  Mill  Stream,  and  a third  crossing  is 
now  in  hand.  A dam  has  been  put  in  for  laying 
an  inverted  syphon  under  the  river  at  Oaney,  and 
a similar  syphon  crossing  the  main  river  near 
Saunders’  Bridge  is  partly  done.  These  last- 
named  works  have,  however,  made  bub  alow 
progress,  owing  to  the  obstacle  presented  by  the 
bard  conglomerate  below,  through  which  the 
piles  have  to  be  driven,  and  the  consequent  diffi. 
culty  of  making  a watertight  dam.  A consider- 
able number  of  honse-oonnexions  have  been 
made,  and  abont  half  the  distriot  is  now  in 
communication  with  the  new  system,  the  old 
outlets  into  the  rivers  and  streams  being  tem- 
porarily used,  and  the  engineer  (Mr.  W.  H. 
White,  C.E.)  anticipates  that  the  works  within 
the  city  will  be  nearly  or  quite  finished  this  year, 
except  the  remaining  hoase-oonnexions.  The 
Board  has  purchased  about  350  acres  of  laud  for 
irrigation,  and  the  works  necessary  for  that  pur. 
pose  will  bo  commenced  shortly, 

Dudley. —The,  Earl  of  Dudley  has  offered  to 
take  the  whole  of  the  sewage  from  the  draiuage 
of  Dudley  on  to  his  farm  free  of  expense,  and 
to  find  an  engineer  to  underbake  the  preparing 
of  the  sewerage  scheme.  The  Town  Council 
has  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  his  lordship. 
This  will,  it  is  said,  save  the  ratepayers  50,0003! 


Dublin  Waterworks. — The  Dublin  papers 
report  a serious  burst  in  the  "Vartry  pipe,  about 
half  a mile  from  Enniekerry.  The  pipe  passes 
under  the  river  which  flows  between  Enniskerry 
and  Bray,  and  the  burst  has  taken  place  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  a troublesome  place 
to  get  at  by  reason  of  the  swollen  condition  of 
the  river.  Large  stones  were  driven  aside,  and 
the  water  issued  from  the  pipe  in  great  volnmes, 
considerably  adding  to  the  size  of  the  stream. 
If  heavy  floods  cotoe,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
Dublin  will  be  short  of  water. 


THE  NEWCASTLE  ASSIZE  COURTS.* 
Sir,— Provincial  architects  have  fondly  im- 
agined hitherto  that  the  practice  of  "tontintr»» 
for  commissions  was  confined  to  a “ limifed 
company  ” composed  of  the  fag  end  of  the  pro- 
fession. That  pleasant  delusion  has  been  rudely 
dissipated  by  the  statements  in  your  paper  of 
the  _ 16th  September  as  to  the  proposed  new 
Assize  Courts  at  Newcastle.  From  that  state- 
ment, in  the  absence  of  all  explanation  from 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  the  provincial  architecta 
aforesaid  may  conclude  that  the  practice  of  their 
London  brethren  is  different  from  theirs,  in  the 
matter  of  “ touting  ” ; seeing  that  one  of  the 
most  eminent  architects  in  London,  who  was 
lately  President  of  the  Institute,  oondescenda  to 
practise  it.  It  may  be  an  unfounded  rumour 
but  it  is  hinted  that  the  commission  for  the 
proposed  Hook  Memorial  Church  at  Leeds  was 
obtained  by  similar  means. 

Already  the  example  set  has  been  followed  as 
I note  in  your  paper  of  the  7th  that  a Mr.  Frere 
of  London,  has  written  to  the  Corporation  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  expressing  a “strong  desire” 
to  make  designs  for  their  new  Town-hai),  almost 
in  the  same  terms  as  Sir  Gilbert  used  in  the 
Newcastle  case.  Can  it  be  that  the  depression  of 
trade  is  an-estiug  the  flow  of  commissions  to 
certain  offices  ? However  that  may  be,  the 
matter  is  one  that  requires  explanation  if  archi- 
tecta  are  still  to  bo  regarded  as  exercising  & 
profession  and  not  a trade.  I inclose  my  card. 

A Provincial  Architect. 


CERTIFICATED  HOUSES. 

In  these  days  of  sanitary  questions,  there  is 
one  which  has  lately  been  brought  forward  by 
the  Society  of  Arts.  This  society  proposes  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  requiring 
every  house  newly  built  to  receive  a certifi. 
cate  from  an  oflScial  that  the  sanitary  arrau<re- 
ments  are  all  that  are  required  to  render  the 
house  teuantable.  I have  observed  namerone 
complaints  from  new  tenants  that  when  they 
have  taken  possession  of  their  houses  they  are 
put  to  an  extra  expense  to  put  their  drains  in 
order.  A great  deal  of  this  annoyance  might  be 
saved  if  the  District  Board  of  Works  would  at 
once  appoint  an  official  surveyor,  who  was  really 
competent  to  give  an  opinion  from  his  special 


We  continue  to  receive  so  many  letters  on  this  Bub- 
jeot  that  we  cannot  do  less  than  print  one  of  them  A 
tew  words  from  Sir  G.  G Scott  would  doubtless  remove, 
the  impression  which  widely  exists. 
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knowledge  of  boaae  arrangements.  This  officer 
would  not  require  a higli  salary,  as  his  remonera- 
tion  would  be  by  his  examioation  of  houses  of 
intending  tenants.  If  the  purchaser  would,  in 
his  agreement,  pot  in  the  words  “ subjeot  to  the 
district  sanitary  surveyor’s  certiBcate,”  it  would 
give  the  purchaser  some  security  that  he  is  buy- 
ing a healthy  home  for  his  family,  and  it  would 
encourage  speculative  builders  to  be  careful  iu 
laving  their  drains,  knowing  that  if  they  did  not 
attend  to  these  matters  their  property  wcold  be 
tabooed.  If  such  a competent  surveyor  were 
appointed,  and  the  purchaser  were  content  to 
buy  a house  withont  his  certiBcate,  he  would 
have  no  one  to  blame  bub  biraself,  and  he  might 
discover  that  be  had  been  penny  wise.  This,  it 
seems  tome,  would  be  a simple  remedy  pending 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  if  it  did  nob  supersede  the 
necessity  of  one. 


ACCIDENTS. 

On  the  9th  inst.  Dr.  Hardwioke, coroner  for  Cen. 

tral  Middlesex,  concluded  an  inquiry  at  Middlesex 
Hospital  relative  to  the  death  of  Robert  Henry 
Tennant,  a painter  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John 
Crosaley,  of  Newark,  the  snb-oontractor  for  the 
painting  of  the  interior  of  All  Souls’  Chnrch, 
Langbam- place.  On  the  19tb  nit.  deceased  was 
at  work  with  another  man  in  decorating  the  roof 
of  the  church,  when  a temporary  platform  which 
had  been  slang  to  the  general  scaffold  to  enable 
them  to  reach  the  corners  better  gave  way,  both 
being  precipitated  violently  to  the  ground, 
deceased  being  so  mnch  injured  that  he  died 
before  be  reached  the  hospital.  The  jury 
deliberated  a considerable  time,  and  ultimately 
returned  a verdict  of  accidental  death  ; but  they 
desired  to  add  that  the  foreman  should  exercise 
greater  vigilance  over  the  men  and  prevent  the 
erection  of  unsafe  scaffolds.  They  thought,  too, 
that  the  contractors  should  do  something  in  the 
way  of  compensation  to  the  widow. 

On  the  lOtb  inst.,  Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson,  deputy 
coroner,  held  an  inqnest  at  the  Radchffe  In- 
firmary,  Oxford,  on  the  body  of  Robert  Henry 
Williams,  aged  15,  clerk  to  Messrs.  Parnell  & 
Son,  of  Rugby,  who  are  erecting  some  new 
works  at  Keble  College.  The  deceased  fell  from 
a balcony  at  Keble  College  the  previous  day.  It 
was  stated  in  evidence  that  the  deceased  was 
engaged  in  measuring  some  new  work  the  previous 
afternoon  on  a balcony  which  was  only  6 fc. 
from  the  ground.  While  aloue  on  the  balcony, 
and  with  the  measuring  tape  in  his  band,  he 
stepped  backwards  off  the  balcony  and  fell  into 
a hole  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  deep,  which  was  made  for  the 
drain  Some  part  of  his  body  struck  against  the 
trench,  which  was  shored  up.  He  was  picked 
np,  but  never  spoke.  Mr.  H.  S.  Brantfoob,  the 
house  physician,  said  that  the  deceased  lived 
about  two  hours  and  a half,  although  he  was 
unconscious.  There  was  a fracture  of  the  right 
base  of  the  skull.  Verdict,  “ Accidental  death 

On  the  IBth  inst.  an  inquest  was  held  by  Mr. 
Humphreys  at  the  German  Hospital,  Dalston, 
touching  the  death  of  George  Johnson,  aged  61. 
Deceased  was  carman  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Izard, 
contractor,  Lea  Bridge.  On  the  11th  met.  he 
was  assisting  his  master  in  unloading  a large 
block  of  stone  at  the  Hoe-street  Station  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  when  the  jack  slipped, 
and  deceased,  in  endeavouring  to  save  it,  fell 
over  the  side  of  the  truck  on  to  the  handle  of  the 
shunting  points.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital 
and  died  the  same  day.  Verdict,  Accidental 
death.”  — 

MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Dumbarton.— On  the  6th  inst.  the  apprentice 
carpenters  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Denny, 
Bros.,  struck  work  on  account  of  some  dispute  as 
to  “allowance  money.”  The  Messrs.  Denny 
have  a nnmber  of  apprentice  carpenters  em. 
ployed  on  a new  vessel  in  tbe  Garelocb,  which 
is  getting  ready  for  sea.  They  do  nob  regard 
the  “allowance  money”  received  as  sufficient, 
and  therefore  refused  to  continue  working  there. 
Those  apprentices  employed  in  the  yard,  fearing 
they  might  bo  sent  to  supply  the  places  of  those 
who  left,  have  refused  to  work,  and  joined  in  the 
strike. 

Greenock.— At  a meeting  of  Greenock  operative 
masons  on  the  lOch  inst.,  it  was  resolved  to  come 
out  on  strike  on  Monday,  the  Id'.hinst.  The 
men  recently  asked  an  addition  of  id.  to  their 
present  rate  of  wages— 9id.  per  hour— and  this 
being  refused,  they  offered  to  take  id.  inoreafe, 
but  this  demand  also  being  resisted,  a strike  )?aB 
been  resolved  npon. 


DLIAPIDATED  HOUSES  IN  CAMBERWELL. 

ORDER  FOR  DEMOLITION. 

At  the  Limbeth  police-court  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr. 
Napier,  from  the  Solicitor's  Office,  Metropolitan  Board 
of  tVorks,  appeared  before  tbe  miipiatrato  in  reference  to 
dilapidated  bouses  in  Haril-streat,  Camberwell.  The 
houses  were  in  a very  bad  state,  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  tbe  public  safety  that  measures  should  be  at 
once  taken  for  their  demolition. 

Mr,  Jarvis,  surveyor  of  Camberwell,  said  that  Havil- 
street  was  in  his  district.  Ho  surveyed  the  premises  on 
the  Uth  of  July,  and  had  then  certified  to  their  danger- 
ous condition.  They  were  in  a very  dilapidated  state,  the 
party-walls  being  separated  from  the  front  wall.  The 
front  wall  was  shored  up.  Notice  had  been  given  to  the 

owners  to  pull  them  down.  ,,  t 

The  magistrate  made  an  order  that  they  should  be 
demolished  within  foorteen  days. 


CURIOUS  CL.AIM  FOR  DAMAGES 
AGAINST  A CONTRACTOR, 

LE?IAN  P.  WEBSTER. 

In  this  case  (heard  in  the  City  of  London 
Court,  before  Mr.  Besley,  deputy  jodge),  the 
plaintiff  sued  the 'defendant,  Mr.  Webster,  con- 
tractor  for  the  Holborn  Viaduct  Hotel,  for  51. 
damage  done  to  his  coat  by  dirty  water  splashing 
from  the  wall  of  the  hotel. 

The  case  had  been  adjourned,  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant’s  counsel,  for  a tailor  to  give  evidence  as  to  the 
actual  amount  of  the  damsge,  as  it  was  contended  that 
the  plaintiffs  claim,  even  supposing  he  was  entitled  to 
recover,  was  excessive.  The  tailor  who  was  called  said 
that  the  coat  did  not  cost  anything  like  51.  originally,  and 
the  damage  was  simply  a little  dirt,  wh-ch  could  be  com- 
pletely removed  bv  a clothes-brush. 

Defendant's  counsel  submitted  that  plaintilf  was,  there- 
fore  Dot  entitled  to  anvthiDg.  If  a hansom  cab  splashed 
a man's  clothes  in  the 'street,  was  he  entitled  to  recover 
for  cleansing  them  ? 

His  Honour  replied  that  any  one  would  be  entitled,  and 
he  would  he  very  happy  to  make  the  hansom  cab  pay 
damages  if  it  went  splashing  along.  There  was  a_  great 
deal  too  much  of  people  doing  what  they  bked  in  the 
present  day.  What  obligation  was  there  on  tbe  plaintiQ 
or  on  any  tailor  to  brush  the  coat  if  it  only  cost  sixpence 
to  brush  it  ? , • .-a- 

Defendant  still  submitted  that  even  then  the  plaintitl 
should  only  have  sixpence  for  brushing  the  coat. 

His  Honour  said  the  plaintitF  ought  not  to  be  put  to  the 
expense  of  enforcing  hislegal  rights  against  the  defendant. 
It  was  the  duty  of  contractors  to  protect  passerj-by  from 
damage  from  the  works  they  uodertook. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff-ls.,  with  costs  for  his  attendance 
OD  each  occasion. 


DISINFECTING  APPARATUS  FOR 
BIRMINGHAM. 

TUE  Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
Birmingham  have  recently  caused  to  be  erected 
a number  of  huildinga,  wherein  the  clothes, 
bedding,  &c.,  of  persons  suffering  from  conta- 
gioos  diseases  in  the  town  may  be  thoroughly 
disinfected.  The  premises  are  situated  iu  the 
ILvcchus-road,  and  at  some  distance  from  tbe 
B.jrough  Hospital.  They  consist  (according  to 
the  Birmingham  Gazette)  of  several  detached 
buildings,  within  an  enclosed  yard,  and  are 
apart  from  any  dwelling-houses,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  a cottage  which  has  been  erected  for 
the  residence  of  tbe  person  in  charge  of  the 
station.  Tbe  principal  building,  that  in  which 
the  work  of  disinfection  will  be  carried  on, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  yard.  This  building 
is  square,  and  its  interior  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Occupying  an  equal  space  in  each  com. 
partment,  and  supporting  that  part  of  the  wall 
built  over  it,  is  what  at  first  eight  appears  to  be 
a fire-proof  safe,  measnring  6 ft.  5 in.  square. 
This  is  the  apparatus,  which  is  the  invention  of 
Dr.  Ranaome,  of  Nottingham.  The  infected 
olothing  is  conveyed  from  the  residence  of  the 
patient  in  a van  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Corporation,  and  in  charge  of  a servant  in  the 
employ  of  that  body.  It  is  taken  to  the  station, 
the  conveyance  being  admitted  at  a gate  on  one 
side  of  the  yard,  and  at  some  distance  from  any 
building.  If  dirty,  the  articles  are  washed,  but 
the  process  of  cleansing  will  be  seldom  resorted 
to.  The  clothing  is  theu  put  intothe  large  iron  box 
by  a separate  door  on  one  side,  tbe  wearing 
npparel  being  hong  up,  and  the  bedding  placed 
upon  a perforated  floor.  The  door  is  then  closed, 
and  the  compartment  becomes  air-tight.  By 
means  of  jars  in  a stove  beneath,  the  temperature 
in  the  chamber  is  raised  to  between  250  and  270 
degrees,  and  after  remaining  there  for  four  or 
five  hours  the  clothes  are  completely  disinfected 
by  the  heated  air,  and  all  germs  of  disease  have 
disappeared.  The  articles  are  then  taken  out 
from  another  dcor  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  dis- 
oonnectiiTg  wall,  and  are  conveyed  to  their 
owner’s  premises  in  a separate  van,  which  is 
drawn  by  a separate  horse,  driven  by  another 
roan,  and  leaves  tbe  station  by  a different  gate. 
The  principle  of  isolation  and  disconnexion  is 


thoronghly  carried  ont  in  every  respect,  the 
receiving-rooms  being  completely  separated  from 
the  rooms  through  which  the  clothes  pass  after 
undergoing  the  process  of  disinfection.  Tbe 
officials  on  each  side  are  isolated,  and  the  horses 
and  vans  are  kept  in  difl’ereut  parts  of  the 
station.  The  station  has  cost  altogether  abont 
1,000J.  


MONUMENTAL. 

Edinburgh. — Messrs.  Stewart,  M'Glashan,  & 
Son,  Edinburgh,  have  completed  the  erection  of 
a granite  monument  over  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  late  Jlr.  Browulow  North,  in  the  Dean 
Cemetery,  Edinburgh.  The  monument  is  in  the 
form  of  an  obelisk,  resting  upon  a basement,  the 
entire  height  being  13  ft.  6 in.  It  is  in  unpolished 
grey  granite,  three  polished  panels  being  intro- 
dneed  at  the  base,  upon  the  front  one  of  which 
is  an  inscription. 

Broughton. — A tablet,  from  the  design  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  has  been  lately  placed  in  Broughton 
Chnrch,  to  record  the  career  of  the  Hon.  Edward 
Twisleton,  youngest  brother  of  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele. 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Stafford. — At  a special  meeting  on  tbe  12Lh 
inst.,  the  Stafford  town  council  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a borough  surveyor  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  sanitary  department.  There  were 
originally  sixty-two  applicants,  from  whom  the 
special  committee  selected  five  candidates  to 
attend  before  the  connoil,  viz  , — Mr.  J.  H.  Duok- 
infield,  of  Huddersfield;  Mr.  T.  L.  Johnson,  of 
Cardiff ; Mr.  J.  B.  M'Callum,  of  Liverpool ; Mr. 
J.  Parker,  of  Bridgewater  ; and  Mr.  J.  11.  Taylor, 
of  Facit,  near  Rochdale.  The  testimonials  of 
each  candidate  were  read,  and  the  candidates 
were  called  into  the  room  and  interrogated  in 
the  order  named.  On  examination  it  was  found 
(according  to  tho  Staffordshire  Advejiiser)  that 
there  were  some  serious  disci  opancies  between 
some  of  tbe  original  testimonials  of  the  first- 
named  candidate  and  the  copies  supplied  by  him 
to  the  council,  and  on  being  questioned  concern- 
ing them,  he  volnnteered  to  retire  from  the 
contest.  Hia  testimonials  were  forthwith  handed 
to  him,  and  his  expenses  were  diaallowed.  One 
or  two  discrepancies  were  also  discovered  between 
the  original  and  copy  testimonials  supplied  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  attributed  the  errors  to  tbe 
printer,  Mr.  M'Callnra  was  elected,  and  promised 
to  commence  his  duties  in  a month. 

Moreton-iiuMarsh.  — Mr.  Edmund  Jesty,  of 
Fonthill  Gifford,  near  Salisbury,  has  been  elected 
by  tbe  Moreton  highway  board  surveyor  of  the 
district,  to  succeed  Mr.  Alfred  Stephens,  re- 
signed. There  were  twenty-four  candidates. 

Cheshire. — With  reference  to  the  vacancy  for 
a county  architect  and  surveyor  for  Cheshire, 
“ Lincoln’s.inn  ” writes  to  the  Chester  Chronicle 
us  follows: — “I  happened  in  passing  through 
Chester  to  stay  for  a little  at  the  Grosvenor,  and 
there  met  a gentleman  whom  I well  knew,  and 
who  is  on  the  commission  of  tbe  peace  for 
Cheshire.  He  mentioned  to  me,  among  other 
items  of  news,  that  an  officer  of  the  army  had 
been  found  to  fill  the  above  appointment,  and 
the  choice  was  to  be  confirmed  on  Monday.  He 
belonged,  he  said,  to  an  ancient  and  very 
influential  family  in  the  county— a circumstance 
he  thought  likely  to  be  of  advantage,  as  it 
wonld  form  a sort  of  connecting-link  between 
the  commonalty  and  tbe  county  families,  which 
wonld  be  most  beneficial  to  all  parties  concerned. 
I replied  that  the  benefit  to  some  of  the  parties 
concerned  was  obvious  enough.  Surely  my 
informant  is  incorrect  in  his  information  ?” — — 
At  tho  adjourned  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county 
of  Chester,  held  on  Monday,  the  16tb  inst.,  at 
Knuteford,  a surveyor  was  appointed  for  the 
county.  There  were  over  100  applicanis,  among 
them  a lieutenant-general,  a lieutenant-colonel, 
and  several  other  officers  of  the  army.  Six 
candidates  were  selected,  viz. : — Mr.  Adam  T. 
Blandy,  Mr.  Stanhope  Bull,  Mr.  W.  Gor’don 
Cotton,  Mr.  A.  W.  Maberly,  Mr.  James  Morgan, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Whitaker.  These  gentlemen  attended 
the  meeting  ; and  Mr.  Stanhope  Bnll  was 
e'ected,  Mr.  Cotton  coming  in  second,  and  Mr. 
Maberly  third.  The  salary  is  5001.  per  annum, 
with  travelling  expenses  and  a commission  on 
works  exeonted. 

Cheadle.—'Hr.  E.  Carnwell  has  been  appointed 
surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances  to  the 
Cbeadle  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 

Great  Crosby.— Ur.  G.  E.  Thoms  has  been 
appointed  surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances 
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to  tho  Great  Croaby  Local  Btarl  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority. 

Dover. — Mr.  John  Hanvey,  the  Dover  town 
snrveyor,  was  goiog  to  his  residence  on  Castle* 
hill,  on  the  11th  iiist.,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
four  soldiers,  who  knocked  hitn  do;vn  and  robbed 
him  of  a gold  watch  and  chain.  The  men  have 
been  committed  for  trial. 

Wandsworth. — At  a meeting  of  the  Wanda- 
worth  District  Board  of  Works,  on  the  10th  inst., 
Mr.  Stolz  moved  that  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  be  instruoted  to  inquire  into  certain 
charges  made  against  the  snrveyor  to  the  Board, 
and  read  a long  statement  reiterating  the  charges 
he  had  brought  against  the  snrveyor  on  previons 
occasions.  Dr.  Brown  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  Forster  proposed  an  amendment,  that  tho 
question  be  referred  to  a committee  of  the  whole 
Board.  The  charges  had  been  investigated  by 
a committee  of  nine,  and  found  to  be  unsub. 
stantiated.  Mr.  Dnlley  seconded  the  amend, 
ment.  After  some  further  discussion  the 
amendment  was  carried  almost  unanimously. 


SOUND.PBOOF  FLOORS. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  interesting  paper  on 
“Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Rich,”  not  long 
since  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr. 
T.  Roger  Smith  and  Mr.  W.  H.  White  (published 
in  your  columns),  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
floors  of  “flats”  might  be  made  equivalent  to 
horizontal  party. walls  (I’.e.,  fire  and  sound  re- 
flistiog),  and  composed  of  rolled  iron  entirely 
enveloped  in  concrete.  I should  much  like  to 
know  how  this  sound.resisting  quality  is  to  be 
obtained.  Having  recently  almost  entirely  re- 
modified  some  offices,  one  story  was  subdivided 
into  two  by  the  interposition  of  a floor,  the  com- 
position of  which  was  as  follows: — There  were 
rolled  iron  joists  5 in.  deep  placed  about  2 ft. 
apart.  Between  them  the  space  was  filled  in  with 
Portland  cement  concrete  mixed  with  coke;  the 
Boffite  floated  with  fine  gauged  stuff,  and  top 
rendered  with  Portland  cement  to  form  floor, 
which  was  further  covered  with  linoleum.  The 
space  between  the  floors  was  therefore  remark, 
ably  little,  being  altogether  but  G in.  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  solid  floor  is  a 
saperior  conductor  of  sound  to  an  ordinary 
wcoden  one.  The  sound  of  a pencil  dropped  on 
the  nppex'  floor  makes  the  by-no-raeans  nervous 
ocoupants  of  the  rooms  under  jump,  The  hard 
floor,  instead  of  deadeiiing  such  noises,  seems  to 

Sharpe?!  them.  In  theoase  alluded  to,  theassistants 
are  on  their  guard,  the  principal’s  rooms  being 
underneath,  so  there  is  no  grievance.  But  what 
about  a bevy  of  romping  children  careering 
about  just  over  some  crusty  old  bachelor’s 
chambers  in  those  “ flats  ” which  Messrs.  Smith 
and  White  advocate  P Surely  an  ordinary  wood 
floor  (though  not  so  proof  against  fire),  with  lath- 
and-plaster  ceiling  well  “ packed,”  would  trans- 
mit  sound  far  less  than  concrete.  I do  not 
suppose  a concrete  floor  12  in.  thick  would  be 
less  sound-proof  than  one  9 in.  or  6 in.  thick.  1 
may  add,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a great  recom- 
mendation to  the  concrete  floor  consists  in  its 
equality  of  temperature.  I have  found  that  in 
winter  the  rooms  are  warm  j in  summer  de- 
lioiously  cool,  notwithstanding  the  sun  shines  on 
them  from  about  eleven  to  three  o’clock.  I feel 
sure  the  presence  of  concrete  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  .this.  Having  carefully  read  through 
the  whole  of  the  paper  and  discussions  on  con- 
Crete  lately  published  in  the  Institute  Transac- 
tions,  I did  not  find  the  points  just  named  fully 
elucidated  there,  so  I appeal  to  your  columns. 

I should  like  also  to  ask  (while  on  the  subject 
of  acoustics)  how  it  happens  that  a partition 
constructed  according  to  the  following  descrip- 
tion  is  not  as  sound-proof  as  an  ordinary  quar- 
tered  lath-and-plastored  partition  : two  thick, 
nesses  of  inch  boarding,  one  placed  vertically, 
the  other  horizontally,  with  very  thick  hair.felt 
between  them,  the  boards  canvassed  and  papered 
on  the  outside  edges.  Inquirer. 


THE  NEWBURY  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS, 

THE  LATE  CASE  OF  CROOK  V.  BROWN. 

Sir,— I am  always  unwilliDg  to  enter  into  a controversy 
publicly,  but  as  you  have  reported  this  case,  in  which  I 
was  the  complainant,  you  will,  I trust,  in  justice  to  my- 
self,  permit  me  to  give  the  building  section  of  the  public 
the  real  version  of  tbe  affair. 

In  the  first  p'ace,  the  contract  provides  that  the  old 
materials  which  were  sound  aud  fit  for  use  were  to  here- 
used;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  provided  that  if  any  nn- 
aouud  or  improper  materials  were  used,  the  contractor 
shocld  have  notice  in  writing  to  remove  them,  and  if  he 
failed  to  do  this,  then  tbe  architect  should  do  so  at  bis 
cost ; bot  tbe  magistrates  refused,  as  I think  very  unfairly, 
to  receive  the  contract  or  specification  as  evidence,  simply 
because  the  clerk  of  works  was  not  a party  to  it.  Now, 
I wish  to  ask  what  is  the  duty  of  a clerk  of  works,  if  it  is 
not  to  study  the  plans  and  tpecification,  and  see  the  work 
carried  out  accordingly  ? But  here  was  one  who  had 
dently  done  neither,  and  at  this  very  time  was  under  notice 
of  dismissal,  for  reasons  beat  known  to  himself  and  his  em- 
ployers. These  were  the  real  facts  of  the  case A moulded 
Btringj-course  of  Bath  stone,  3 in.  thick,  was  worked  and 
fixed  in  the  building,  which  he  condemned,  because  it  was 
in  lengths  of  from  15  in.  to  2 ft.  If  he  bad  looked  at  tbe 
detail  drawings  he  would  have  seen  that  it  was  strictly  in 
accordance  therewith.  I,  however,  had  the  stone  removed, 
and  some  other  worked  and  fixed  in  its  place,  which  he 
also  objected  to,  not  for  the  reason  that  it  was  short,  but 
because  it  was  not  neictfone.  Now,  sir,  all  practical  men, 
especially  masons,  know  full  well  that  the  longer  Bath 
stone  is  exposed  to  the  air  the  harder  and  belter  it  is,  as 
it  thereby  becomes  seasoned,  and  will  net  be  affected  by 
frost,  as  new  stone  often  is.  Why,  our  stone  mer- 
chants  make  it  a point  of  recommending  the  stone  that 
has  been  longest  out  of  the  quarry,  and  this  very  stone 
was  thoroughly  sound  and  much  herder  than  tie  new 
stone ; it  has  been  seen  by  some  of  the  best,  oldest,  and 
most  practical  masons  in  Newbury,  and  pronounced  by 
them  to  be  excellent.  Well,  sir,  this  clerk  of  works, 
without  giving  me  notice,  either  verbally  or  in  writinir,  to 
remove  the  atone,  takes  a heavy  hammer,  and,  in  a St  of 
ill  temper,  deliberately  smashes  it  before  it  bad  been  fixed 
two  hours;  and  it  was  to  raise  the  point  and  try  the 
■ght  of  any  clerk  of  works  to  violently  take  tbe  law 
ito  his  own  bauds  and  destroy  a contractor’s  property 
that  I brought  the  case  before  the  justices.  Perhaps 
It  was  not  the  right  tribunal  to  have  appealed  to,  for  tno 
reason  that  the  gentlemen  conmosingit  were  not,  by  their 
vocation  and  knowledge  of  bfilding  matters,  competent 
to  deal  with  it;  but  I should  be  perfectly  content  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  any  practical  men,  and  abide 
thereby. 

However,  the  matter  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  for 
me  to  take  auy  fonher  notice  of  it.  Although  I did  not 
obtain  a decision  in  my  favour,  I have  to  a cot  tain  extent 
accomplished  my  purpose  iu  drawioglhe  attention  ofothers 
who  like  myself  arc  engaged  in  tho  trade  to  tbe  question, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  clerks  of  works  will  in  future 
be  careful  not  to  exceed  their  duties  as  this  one  did, 
authority  of  Mr.  Money,  the  architect,  who  honestly  and 
honourably  stated  in  nis  evidence  that  it  was  a course 
he  could  not  justify,  and  should  not  himself  have 
pursued,  and  furtherthat  he  had  no  feeling  in  the  matter, 
neither  was  there  any  unpleasantness  between  himself 
and  the  contractor,  which  I am  very  happy  to  confirm. 
Unfortunately  he  was  from  horn  at  the  time  this  happened, 
or  the  stone  would  not  have  been  broken ; for  if  ha  had 
directed  me  to  remove  it  I should  have  done  so,  though 
1 am  quite  sure  that  bad  he  seen  the  atone  before  it  was 
broken  he  would  not  have  objected  to  it,  as  belter  could 
Dotpussibly  be. 

Joiiy  Cboox. 


looked  to.  Lead-pipiug  is  very  expeusive  ; it  ia 
not  the  best  thing,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view, 
to  convey  tbe  water  through  j it  is  always  getting 
oat  of  repair,  and  nnder  certain  atmospherio 
conditions  bursting,  and  is  perhaps  the  cause  of 
more  disagreement  between  landlords  and  tenants 
than  any  other  element  in  repairs  to  house 
property.  Moreover,  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the 
plumbers,  there  would  be  a considerable  atinnal 
saving  in  fire  insurances,  and  a better  chance  of 
preserving  cathedrals,  theatres,  and  other  large 
buildings  from  those  conflagrations  which  occur 
when  “the  plumbers  are  repairing  the  roof.” 
However,  in  the  absence  of  any  immediate  sab- 
stitute,  it  is  probable  that  plumbing  may  last 
our  time ; and  so  Mr.  Buchan  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  efforts  to  improve  it. 


JooIlS  gcftifcrjlj. 


Royal  Archmological  Institute.  — The 
Town  Clerk  of  Hereford  baa  received  a letter 
from  Mr.  Fortnnm,  one  of  the  vice-presidenta  of 
the  Arcbceological  Institute  (in  the  illness  of  the 
bon.  secretary),  stating  that  “the  unanimous 
feeling  of  the  council  was,  that  Hereford  be  fixed 
upon  as  the  city  in  which  our  Congress  for  the 
coming  year,  1877,  shall  be  held.”  Hereford 
has  already  been  visited  by  theCambrianArchteo- 
logical  Society  and  the  British  Archaeological 
Society  ; by  the  last-named  so  lately  as  in  1870. 


Plumbing  : a Text-book  to  the  Art  or  Craft  of  the 
Plumber.  With  Supplementary  Chapters  upon 
House  Drainage.  By  William  Paton  Buchan. 
Loudon  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 

This  is  intended  as  a test-book  for  the 
apprentice-plumber,  the  author  of  it,  a member 
of  the  trade,  having  felt  tlie  want  of  such  a 
treatise  himself  when  an  apprentice.  The  best 
use  of  the  book  in  this  way  would  be  to  give 
the  apprentice  an  idea  beforehand  as  to  what  he 
was  to  learn  and  look  out  for,  and  systematise 
the  whole  subject  for  him  a little,  which  is  of 
course  a help  to  learning,  and  may  enable  the 
apprentice  to  look  at  the  workshop  operations 
with  more  understanding  eyes  than  if  he  had  to 
pick  it  all  oat  as  be  went  on,  and  find  the  reason 
for  everything  by  inquiry.  Otherwise,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  book  beyond  what  would  be 
learned  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  trade,  nor 
could  it  be  accepted  at  alias  a complete  treatise 
on  plumbing  ; it  is  rather  a series  of  chapters  on 
the  methods  of  various  plumbing  operations.  The 
writer  pays  a good  deal  of  attention  to  con- 
siderations of  draiuage,  trapping,  and  ventila- 
tion, on  which  he  evidently  writes  with  some 
experience.  The  book  is  rather  roughly  put 
together,  and  written  in  what  we  should  call 
“specification  Eoglisb,”  but  it  may  be  useful, 
and  is  of  a convenient  size  for  a book  of  refe- 
rence, to  be  kept  “handy.”  The  writer  alludes 
in  his  introduction  to  the  importance  of  having 
tho  lead  work,  piping  especially,  which  is  now 
so  extensive  and  intricate  a portion  of  bouse- 
fitting,  properly  and  carefully  carried  out;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  true.  But  the  question 
might  perhaps  be  entertained  whether  the 
abolition  of  lead- piping,  the  possibility  of 
substituting  somethiog  that  would  be  an  im- 
provement on  it,  is  not  an  ultimate  object  to  be 


The  Landscape  Gardener  : a Practical  Guide  to 
the  Laying  Out,  Planting,  and  Arrangement  of 
Villa  Gardens,  Town  Squares,  and  Open  Places, 
^c.,  ^-c.  By  Joseph  Newton,  F.R.H.S. 
London  : Hardwioke  & Bogue. 

This  is  a rather  large  title  in  comparison  with 
the  scope  of  the  work.  It  contains  twenty- 
four  plans,  or  drawings,  which  are  something 
between  plan  and  perspective,  of  different 
schemes  for  laying  out  gardens  of  moderate  size, 
chiefly  in  relation  to  private  houses.  As,  how- 
ever, the  author  says  that  “the  credit  of  the 
designs  belongs  to  Dr.  Siebek,”  and  as  tbe 
letterpress  is  merely  an  explanatory  description  of 
each  design,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  why  Dr. 
Siebek’s  name  should  not  rather  be  on  tbe  title- 
page.  The  drawings  are  untinted,  and  merely 
show  the  direction  of  walks  and  the  disposition 
of  trees,  whether  singly  or  in  what  tbe  French 
gardeners  call  massifs  ; the  designs  are  all  in 
one  style,  and,  we  confess,  appear  to  our  eyes  to 
haveamost  remarkable  and  monotonous  similarity 
of  disposition.  The  variety  may  lie  in  the  nature 
of  the  trees  employed,  which  are  catalogued  with 
references  to  numbers  on  the  plans  ; and,  we 
must  presume,  are  arranged  with  the  view  of 
producing  pleasing  combinations  or  contrasts  of 
tints  and  foliage.  In  this  way  the  book  may  be 
useful  to  those  who  wish  to  have  some  gnide  as 
to  what  trees  they  should  procure  for  planting  in 
various  positions  j but  as  the  designs  do  not  show 
in  the  least  the  varying  character  or  colour  of 
the  vegetation,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
judgment  as  to  what  the  result  would  be.  The 
plans  are  all  in  what  is  called  English  taste, 
showing  studiedly  sinuous  walks,  arranged  with 
a kind  of  unsymmetrical  symmetry.  Nothing 
could  be  less  calculated  to  look  well  on  paper ; 
though  in  execution  this  method  of  laying  out, 
when  the  various  walks  are  sufficiently  masked 
by  raising  the  ground  or  by  planting,  has  the 
effect  of  giving  an  impression  of  space  and  extent 
greater  than  the  real  area  covered.  We  our- 
selves rather  like  a garden  to  be  a garden, — to 
be  openly  and  confessedly  artificial,  rather  than 
to  aim  at  a constructed  irregularity,  an  imitation 
of  nature.  Tastes,  however,  differ  in  this 
respect.  As  a reference-book  for  the  titles  of 
trees  fitted  for  ornamental  planting,  the  volume 
will  be  useful ; but  it  hardly  makes  the  subject 
attractive. 


Liddell’s  Improved  Brick  > makin^r 
Machine. — Every  good  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  object  of  this  machine  is  noteworthy.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  this  machine  over  others 
are  numerous.  For  example,  it  is  less  liable  to 
breakage,  being  more  than  a half  heavier,  con- 
sequently much  stronger  in  all  its  different  parts  ; 
also  having  only  four  bevel  wheels,  while  other 
machines  of  a similar  construction  have  no  leas 
than  ten  bevel  wheels,  which,  with  their  attend, 
ant  shafts  and  brackets,  often  become  a total 
wreck,  simply  through  a stone  or  any  other  hard 
substances  getting  into  the  gearing.  The  strain 
on  the  amount  of  gearing  in  these  is  very  great, 
and  either  causes  the  shafts  to  jump  out  of  their 
places  or  brings  the  machine  to  total  ruin.  In 
Mr.  Liddell’s  machine  the  connecting-rods  from 
cranks  to  slides  are  so  fitted  with  safety  springs 
that  should  any  stone  or  piece  of  iron  get  into 
the  slides  the  springs  allow  tho  connecting-rods 
to  pass,  and  thus  prevent  injury,  and  when  the 
impediment  is  removed  this  machine  resamea 
its  work  with  little  or  no  trouble.  It  is  so  com- 
pact and  simple  and  complete  in  its  construction, 
that  all  the  principal  parts  can  easily  be  got  at 
for  repair. 
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Monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey. — A 
correspondent  writes  : — “ The  appearance  of  the 
north  transept  has  been  completely  meta- 
morphosed ; a new  vista  to  the  south-east 
having  been  thrown  out,  by  taking  down  a brick 
wall  which  not  only  surmounted  but  completely 
invested  an  ancient  stone  screen  ; and  the 
columns  of  the  arcade  on  its  western  side 
having  been  disengaged  from  the  monumentSj 
by  the  removal  from  these  latter  of  their  need- 
less and  heavy  backgrounds,  thereby  disclosing 
a fact  which  the  cursory  visitor  might  be  for- 
given for  not  knowing, — viz.,  that  the  transept 
is  possessed  of  a western  aisle,  lighted  by  large 
handsome  windows.  The  importance  of  the 
works  carried  out  cannot  possibly  be  over- 
estimated;  they  are  an  earnest  protest  against 
the  notion,  which  has  been  allowed  of  late  years 
too  much  to  possess  the  public  mind,  that  the 
Abbey  is  but  a museum ; and  also  against  the 
system  of  hacking  and  catting  about  its  walls  to 
make  room  for  what  some  call  busts,  but  others 
figure-heads.  Though  generally  understood  that 
to  Lord  John  Thynne,  the  venerable  sub-dean, 
the  publio  are  indebted  that  this  poor  and  tardy 
act  of  justice  sbonld  at  last  be  rendered  to  the 
Abbey,  it  is  not  too  mnoh  to  say  that,  had  not 
the  works  been  carried  out  under  the  watchful 
and  sympathetic  eye  of  the  Rev.  R.  Duckworth, 
the  canon  in  residence,  the  resnlt  might  have 
been  far  less  happy  than  what  we  now  see.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  have  but  commenced  a great 
scheme  in  which  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stop  short;  the  Abbey  requires  no  more  acoes- 
sions  of  modern  monumental  works  of  art, 
falsely  so  called ; bnt  if  a general  clearing  cat 
of  all  that  is  hideous  and  iucongruous  be  im- 
possible, at  least  a reduction  in  size  and  a 
rearrangement  of  the  material  with  which  its 
interior  has  been  lumbered  during  the  last  300 
years  are  proved  perfectly  practicable.” 

Surveyors’  Charges  on  the  City  Sewers 
Commission.  — At  the  meeting  of  the  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  on  the  10th  instant, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Davis  called  attention  to  the  large 
sums  to  be  paid  to  surveyors  in  respect  to  the 
property  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Com- 
missioners  in  the  Poultry  for  the  purpose  of 
widening  the  thoroughfare.  He  thought  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  these  fees  as 
low  as  possible,  as  improvements  like  these 
were  entirely  for  the  publio  benefit.  The  Chair- 
man remarked  that  there  oould  be  no  donbt  this 
bad  been  a most  costly  improvement,  and,  in 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  several 
properties  they  had  enormous  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  The  Commissioners  invariably 
agreed  with  the  claimants  to  pay  all  surveyors’ 
fees,  and,  that  being  so,  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  pay  the  amounts  referred  to.  Mr.  Davis 
also  drew  attention  to  the  large  sum,  amount- 
ing to  between  500Z.  and  GOOl.,  to  be  paid  to 
the  engineer,  Mr.  Haywood,  for  assistance  in 
hifl  office  for  the  quarter  to  Michaelmas.  The 
Chairman  said  there  were  included  in  the 
last  twelvemonths’  statement  certain  amonnts 
for  improvements  which  had  formerly  been 
spread  over  four  or  five  years.  He  added  that 
these  items  had  been  considerably  increased  in 
consequence  of  proceedings  which  had  been 
taken  nnder  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwell- 
ings Act. 

A Benedictine  Monastery  in  the  High- 
lands.—The  foundation-stone  of  a Benedictine 
Monastery  at  Fort  Augustas,  N.B.,  was  laid  on 
the  13th  alt.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hansom,  of  London,  and  by  them 
provision  is  made  for  the  conversion  of  Fort 
Augustus  (a  stronghold  erected  in  1729  to  check 
rebellious  Highland  clans)  into  an  imposing 
ecclesiastical  pile  in  the  Scottish  Gothic  style, — 
an  edifice  comprising,  first,  a monastery,  which 
will  be  capable  of  accommodating  20  monks, 
each  having  his  own  commodious  cell;  next,  a 
college  intended  for  the  edncation  of  80  students ; 
and,  lastly,  an  hospitium,  which  will  furnish 
means  of  entertaining  abont  30  guests,  and  which, 
it  is  expected,  will,  when  ooihplete,  be  much 
resorted  to,  not  only  by  priests  in  their  annual 
week  of  retirement,  but  also  by  other  travellers. 
For  the  fitting  up  of  the  several  portions  of 
the  building,  Mr.  Hansom  has  provided,  and 
altbongh  the  walls  of  the  fort  are  intact, 
and  will  be  fully  taken  advantage  of,  4,OOOZ. 
will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  work.  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  church  cloisters,  which 
will  be  erected  as  soon  as  the  requisite  funds  arc 
forthcoming,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  design 
in  such  away  as  will  correspond  with  the  charac- 
teristics which  the  quadrangle  will  now  assume. 


Lea-d-stealing  from  a City  Cbnxcli. — At 
the  Mansion  House  Police-court,  on  the  14th 
inst.,  two  labonring  men,  named  Charles  Higgins 
and  James  Prendergast,  were  brought  before 
Alderman  Sir  R.  Carden,  charged  with  stealing 
a large  quantity  of  lead  from  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael,  Queenhithe.  The  church  was  recently 
doomed  to  destruction,  the  benefice  being  joined 
to  another  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  the  build- 
ing was  purchased  by  contractors,  who  employed 
the  prisoners  and  others  in  the  work  of  demo- 
lition. On  the  13th  inst.  the  prisoners  were 
seen  by  detectives  during  the  dinner-hour  in 
Union-street,  in  the  Borough,  and  from  their 
bulky  appearance  they  were  watched.  The 
prisoners  torned  np  the  Southwark  Bridge-road, 
and  were  going  in  the  direction  of  the  City 
when  the  officers  stopped  them,  and  found 
331b.  of  lead  on  Higgins  and  111b.  on  Pren- 
dergast.  There  was  a large  quantity  of  old  lead 
in  the  church,  and  that  found  upon  the  prisoners 
bad  evidently  formed  a portion  of  it.  When 
they  were  asked  to  account  for  the  possession  of 
the  lead  they  at  once  admitted  they  had  brought 
it  from  the  church.  The  employer  of  the 
prisoners  gave  them  most  excellent  characters, 
and  said  he  looked  upon  them  before  this  as 
two  of  the  best  men  in  his  service.  The  prisoners 
both  declared  that  this  was  the  first  time  they 
had  been  guilty  of  any  act  of  dishonesty,  and 
said  that  before  the  officers  spoke  to  them  they 
felt  that  they  had  done  wrong,  and  were  on 
their  way  back  to  replace  the  lead  they  had 
stolen.  Sir  R.  Carden  said  it  was  a sad  thing 
to  see  working  men  with  such  characters  as  they 
bad  received  placed  in  such  a position,  but  under 
the  oiroamstanoes  he  should  deal  with  the  case 
as  one  of  unlawful  possession,  and  fine  them 
10s.  each,  or  fourteen  days’  imprisonment.  The 
money  was  paid. 

Temple  Bar.  — At  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  on  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  G.  C.  Boore  moved 
that  before  proceeding  with  the  demolition  of 
Temple  Bar,  it  be  refei’red  to  the  law  officer  of 
the  Corporation  to  report  forthwith  as  to 
whether  the  Corporation  have  the  power  to  erect 
a bar  or  archway  on  the  site  of  the  present 
structure.  Mr.  Phillips  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  motion  was  merely  a subterfuge  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  a delay.  The  Bar  was 
an  undoubted  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  abolished 
at  once.  Mr.  Lawley  denied  that  any  snbter- 
fuge  was  intended.  After  some  farther  dis- 
cnssion.  Deputy  Lowman  Taylor  proposed  as  an 
amendment  that  it  be  an  instrnction  to  the  City 
Lands  Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
rights  of  the  Corporation  over  the  site  of  Temple 
Bar,  and  report  forthwith  to  the  Court.  The 
amendment  was  carried.  Mr.  R.  Cox  then 
moved  that  the  Court  proceed  with  the  next 
business,  which  was  carried.  The  amendment, 
therefore,  was  not  put  as  an  original  motion,  and 
the  matter  remains  in  the  same  position  as 
before, — namely,  that  the  Bar  is  to  be  removed 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Morris  Charles 
Jones,  F.S.A, — At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Powysland  Club  and  Museum,  Welshpool,  held 
on  the  5th  inst.,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  president,  in 
the  chair,  a testimonial  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Morris  Charles  Jones,  F.S.A.,  in  recognition  of 
his  services  as  the  originator  of  the  club  and 
founder  of  the  museum,  and  as  the  hon.  secretary 
of  theolab.  The  testimonial  consisted  of  a shield 
in  repoussd  iron  and  silver  by  M.  Morel  Ladeuil, 
one  of  the  principal  artiste  to  Messrs.  Elkington 
& Co.,  and  being  a fac-simile  of  the  “ Milton 
Shield,”  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the 
Sonth  Kensington  Museum.  At  Mr.  Jones’s 
request,  the  shield  is  to  be  placed  in  the  museum 
at  Welshpool.  A supplementary  presentation, 
in  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Jones’s  services  as 
editor  of  the  “Montgomeryshire  Collections,” 
published  by  the  Club,  consisted  of  a bronze 
gronp  representing  the  death  of  Tewdric  Mawr, 
King  of  Gwent  and  Morganwg,  610  A.D.  This 
gronp  was  designed,  from  suggestions  by  Lady 
Llanover,  by  the  late  John  Evan  Thomas,  F.S.A., 
and  modelled  by  his  brother,  W.  Meredyth 
Thomas,  medal  student,  R.A.,  London. 

Value  of  Laud  in,  Manchester. — About 
968  yards  of  ground  in  Piccadilly,  Manchester, 
occupied  by  the  White  Bear  Hotel  and  buildings 
at  the  back,  recently  fetched  by  auction  nearly 
611.  per  square  yard,  which  considered  a large 
price.  The  purchaser  had  an  offer  of  3,OOOZ. 
over  the  sum  he  had  paid  shortly  after  the  fall 
of  the  hammer. 


A Considerate  Town  Council. — At  a meet, 
ing  of  the  Barrow  Town  Counoil,  on  the  2i:d 
inst.,  a long  disonasion  took  place  on  the  Penning, 
ton  Waterworks  Contract.  It  appears  that  the 
engineer’s  estimate  for  the  Pennington  reservoir 
was  28,0001.,  including  land,  and  the  tender  of 
Mr.  Poole,  the  contractor  for  the  oonstruotion  of 
the  reservoir,  was  26,6501.,  being,  it  is  stated, 
by  far  the  lowest  of  the  tenders  sent  in.  The 
contract  specified  that  the  work  was  to  be  com. 
pleted  within  twelve  months,  bnt  the  time  bad 
been  extended  to  two  years.  In  April,  1875,  the 
contractor  applied  for  an  advance  of  4,2001, 
on  the  contract  snm,  on  the  ground  that 
the  excavations  for  the  tunnel  connecting  the 
reservoirs  were  far  harder  than  was  originally  sup- 
posed.  This  was  granted,  but  the  contractor 
now  applied  for  an  additional  sum  of  4,5001.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  engineer,  and  to 
avoid  the  delay  and  nncertainty  as  to  the  issue 
of  an  arbitration,  it  was  resolved,  after  a long 
debate,  to  make  another  and  final  grant  to  the 
contractors,  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

Roman  London, — Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock 
writes  to  say  that  several  interesting  sculptures 
have  been  met  with  in  the  Roman  wall,  Camo* 
mile-street,  Bishopsgate,  a portion  of  which  was 
discovered  early  in  September.  The  objects 
consist  of  fragments  of  moulded  cornices  of 
large  size,  a Sated  pilaster,  a portion  of  an 
engaged  and  carved  shaft,  and  other  architectural 
members.  Above  all  these  in  interest  is  the 
figure  of  a lion,  very  boldly  carved,  standing 
above  a recumbent  lioness  (?).  This  sculpture 
will  occupy  a high  place  among  the  relics  of 
Roman  London  on  account  of  the  vigorous 
design  and  the  capital  execution  of  the  group. 

It  is  in  full  relief.  The  lion  and  some  of  the 
other  scnlptnres  will  be  placed  in  the  Guildhall 
Museum.  They  have  been  presented  by  the 
architect  of  the  buildings  in  course  of  erection  on 
the  site,  Mr.  W.  C.  Banks. 

The  Royal  Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden, 
Westminster. — At  an  extraordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Royal 
Aquarium  and  Summer  and  Winter  Garden 
Society,  Westminster,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr. 
Stephen  Coleman  submitted  a scheme  for  the 
future  management  of  the  concern.  Mr.  Cole- 
man proposes  to  make  several  important  altera- 
tions in  the  construction  and  management  of  the 
building,  such  as  the  removal  of  the  orchestra 
and  organ  to  the  skating-rink  end ; the  abolition 
of  the  rink;  better  arrangements  for  the  con. 
venienoe  of  fellows ; the  formation  of  a perma- 
nent choir ; and  the  introduction  of  concerts 
similar  to  those  held  at  the  Floral  Hall  during 
the  operatic  season.  The  scheme  was  referred 
to  a committee. 

Serious  Landslip  in  Manchester. — The 
heavy  rains  of  Sunday,  the  Sth  inst.,  caused  the 
River  Irwell  to  rise  to  12  ft.  above  the  low  water 
mark,  and  caused  a serious  accident  and  great 
damage  to  property  near  St.  Simon’s  Church, 
Salford.  A large  intercepting  sewer  has  been 
in  conrse  of  construction  for  some  time  in  Salford, 
and  the  sewer  bad  been  carried  to  the  Irwell,  the 
month  of  it  being,  however,  closed  by  a dam. 
During  the  night  tlie  water  forced  the  dam  down, 
and  rushing  into  the  sewer,  burst  it,  and  several 
extensive  landslips  occurred  in  consequence. 
Three  or  four  cottages  and  a beerhouse  were 
partially  wrecked.  Fears  were  entertained  for 
the  safety  of  St.  Simon’s  Chnrch,  which  is  only 
a few  yards  away  from  the  landslip.  | 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  A.R.S.A.—  i 

The  Scotsman  announces  the  death  of  Mr.  j 
Thomas  Clark,  A.R.S.A.,  which  took  plice  on  the 
7th  inst.,  at  Dundarach,  Aberfoyle.  The  deceased 
artist  was  a son  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Clark, 
W.S.,  Sheriff-Subatitute  of  Clackmannanshire, 
and  was  educated  at  Dollar.  lu  the  course  of 
his  schooldays  he  sustained  an  injury  to  the 
shoulder,  the  effects  of  which  crippled  him 
through  life.  Having  early  resolved  to  become 
a painter,  he  prosecuted  in  Edinburgh  the  neces- 
sary studies,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  began  to 
exhibit.  He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  November,  1865. 

He  painted  both  in  water-colour  and  oil. 

Inverness  Town-hall. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Inverness  Town  Council,  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  New  | 
Town.hall  Committee  reported  that  they  had  in-  j 
strncted  Messrs.  Matthews  & Lawrie  to  reduce 
their  plan  in  terms  of  instructions,  and  to  show  j 
first  a sketch  of  what  they  proposed,  the  cost  ■ 
to  be  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  9,ot0li,  and  the  i 
hall  not  to  be  less  than  60  ft. 
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The  New  Vestry  Hall,  Hampstead, — Ab  _ 
meetiog  of  the  Hampstead  Vestry  on  the  13th 
inst.,  Messrs.  Kendall  & Mew,  the  arobitccts, 
oertided  that  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  baildor  engaged 
on  this  work,  was  entitled  to  a payment  1,0001. 
The  chairman  informed  the  Vestry  that  Mr. 
Shepherd  had  not  yet  complied  with  that  portion 
of  the  contract  which  required  him  to  give 
sarcbies  for  2,0001.  for  the  proper  execution  of 
the  work,  though  he  had  been  allowed  to  com- 
mence the  works.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Vestry  Clerk,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pearse, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  cheque  should  be  drawn 
at  once,  but  held  back  nntil  the  previous  resolu- 
tion  had  been  complied  with, 

Germany  and  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
’^8* — The  Natio7ial  Zeitung  publishes  a long 
article  by  Dr.  Leasing,  director  of  the  Eoyal 
Industrial  Museum,  who  advises  Germany  not 
to  take  part  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878. 
He  asks  the  following  remarkable  questions 
" Have  we  not,  after  all,  to  do  with  a 
malevolent  intention  ? Has  France  not  chosen 
just  the  present  period  to  assert  anew  her 
supremacy  P ” People  who  share  these  opinions 
are  (according  to  a Berlin  correspondent)  daily 
increasing  in  number,  and  it  becomes  more  and 
more  doubtful  whether  Germany  will  be  officially 
represented  at  the  Exhibition. 

Heating  Railway  Carriages. — A corre- 
spondent,  “ J.  B."  writes  to  ask  “ whether  some 
method  could  not  be  devised  for  receiving  all 
the^  waste  steam  from  the  locomotive  engine  into 
a pipe  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  so  con. 
ducting  it  through  the  flooring  of  all  the  carriages 
as  it  is  in  the  feet  that  the  cold  is  so  severely 
ffiltP”  We  observe  in  the  London  Qazette,  of 
October  6tb,  1876,  notice  is  given  that  provisional 
protection  has  been  allowed  to  Mr.  Alfred  Mason, 
of  Bradford,  for  the  invention  of  “ improve, 
mente  in  the  method  of  and  apparatus  for 
warming  railway-oarriages  with  exhaust  or  waste 
steam  from  the  engine.” 


The  Midland  Station  at  Bedford  has  just 
been  completed.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year 
the  directors  ordered  the  down  platform  to  be 
lengthened,  and  the  whole  of  the  station  to  be 
redecorated.  The  contractors  selected  were 
Messrs.  T.  & H.  Skeviogton,  of  Derwent-street, 
Derby,  and  nnder  the  management  of  Mr.  Strat. 
ford,  of  Gloucester,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  the 
covered  portion  of  the  station  has  been  largely 
increased,  and  the  whole  building,  including 
waiting-rooms,  rendered  more  worthy  of  the 
inoreasingly.important  town  of  Bedford. 

Proposed  Wood  Pavement  for  the  Strand. 
At  a meeting  of  the  ratepayers  and  inhabitants 
of  the  Strand  on  the  12th  inst.,  a resolution  de. 
daring  the  expediency  of  laying  down  wood 
pavement  in  the  Strand  was  carried  unanimonsly, 
and  a memorial  to  the  vestry  of  St.  Martin’s-in. 
the-Fields  was  signed  by  every  one  present, 
praying  that  the  work  should  be  done,  and  offer, 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  signitaries  to  defray  the 
extra  cost  (over  stone  cubes)  by  a self-imposed 
local  rate. 

Messrs.  Donlton  and  the  Bricklayers.— 
Too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place,  we  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Mr.  John  Phillips,  denying 
the  correctnesB  of  some  of  Mr.  Solly’s  state- 
ments in  ear  last  nnmber.  Mr.  Phillips  says, 

“1  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  notwith- 
stan^g  the  intimidation  practised  by  the  Union 
and  its  pickets  to  prevent,  if  possible,  Messrs. 
Donlton  carrying  on  their  works,  we  have  now 
some  eighteen  bricklayers  employed  on  the 
several  buildings,  and  hope  shortly  to  obtain  the 
full  nnmber  required.’’ 

No  Music  for  Skating  Rinks.— More  than 
usual  interestattaohed  to  the  Middlesex  Licensing 
Sessions  on  the  13ch  inst.,  in  consequence  of  its 
^ing  the  first  occasion  upon  which  applications 
had  been  sent  in  for  mnsio  licences  for  skating- 
rmks.  Every  application  made  was  refused,  Mr. 

J.  F.  Pownall  remarking  that  there  was  no  doubt 
such  places  would,  in  time,  become  music-halls, 
which  the  Court  did  not  desire  should  be  in' 
creased  in  number. 

Unitarian  Chapel  Architecture. —At  a 
Council  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association,  held  on  the  3rd  inet.,  it 
was  resolved  : — “ That  it  be  an  instruction  to 
the  Executive  Committee  to  consider  and  adopt 
such  means  as  may  seem  practicable,  con- 
sistently  with  a due  regard  to  the  various  cironm- 
stances  and  needs  of  different  localities,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  Unitarian  ecclesi- ; 
astical  architecture.”  j 


Sawdust  as  Fuel. — For  some  time  past  a 
new  steam-engine  has  been  at  work  at  Chatham 
Dockyard,  and  has  been  used  for  driving  thq 
machinery  at  the  saw-mills,  and  for  pumping  the 
water  consumed  in  the  yard.  Sawdust  is  used 
as  fuel  instead  of  coal,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
sawdust  generates  steam  much  more  readily  and 
with  leas  trouble  than  coal.  The  sawdust  is 
forced  into  the  furnace  by  means  of  an  air-shaft, 
a oontinnous  supply  being  kept  op. 

Sewage  Question  at  St.  Anne’s-on- 
the-Sea.  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Take,  architects, 
being  directed  by  the  Land  and  Building  Com- 
pany  of  this  place  to  investigate  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  pneumatic  system  of  sewer, 
age  invented  by  Captain  Liemur,  and  partially 
adopted  at  Dordreoht,  Leiden,  and  Amsterdam, 
have  advised  that  the  system  shond  be  tried  in 
the  new  town  of  St.  Anne’s. 

The  Late  Mr.  George  Smith.— It  is  stated 
that  the  late  Mr.  G.  Smith,  the  Assyriologist,  has 
left  a widow  and  a large  family,  who  are  now 
plunged  in  the  greatat  distress  by  his  nntimely 
death.  A fund  for  their  relief  has  been  opened, 
towards  which  subsoriptions  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  Mr.  J.  \V.  Bosanqnet,  73,  Lombard, 
street,  E.C.,  in  the  names  of  Sir  Henry  Ilawlin- 
son  and  Dr.  Birch. 

Indian  Public  Works.— It  is  said  by  the 
Bombay  Gazette  that  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  the 
head  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  has 
steadily  resisted  the  ory  of  certain  economists, 
especially  at  home,  to  curtail  productive  works 
in  India.  Many  public  works  may  thus  be  saved 
this  y^,  bat  the  struggle  will  be  to  obtain  the 
requisite  sanction  next  year  for  pnblio  works 
of  all  sorts  and  description. 

Proposed  Historical  Picture.— The  Morn- 
ing  Post  hears  that  Mr.  Val  Prinaep  is  commis- 
sioned to  proceed  to  India  to  paint  a great 
historical  picture  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Empire  at  Delhi.  It  is  said  the  artist  is  to 
receive  6,0001.  for  his  work  and  1,0001.  for 
expenses. 

Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Gas.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  on 
I the  10th  inst.,  a letter  was  read  from  the  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  stating  that  on  the 
Ist  of  January  next,  the  price  of  gas  supplied 
to  the  City  would  be  reduced  to  Ss.  9d.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet. 

Pox  and  Knot  Mission  Hall,  Chartei- 
houae-street. — A new  mission- hall  with  the 
foregoing  title  has  been  built  and  opened  in 
Charterhouse-street.  Messrs.  Habershon  & Pite 
were  the  architeots,  and  the  work  was  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Matthew  Allen  & Son. 

Knight’s  Terra-cotta  Chimney  Terminal. 
This  is  arranged  to  allow  any  smoke  that  may  be 
blown  down  to  pass  out  at  the  sides.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  principle,  but  it  seems  an  adapta- 
tion  that  may  be  useful. 

Bailey’s  Turret  Clock.— Messrs.  Bailey  & 
Co.,  of  Salford,  are  mauufaoturing  a turret  clock 
which  remedies  some  defects,  and  deserves 
notice.  Several  which  have  been  put  up  are 
doing  good  service. 

Clapham  Marble  Rink.  — Mr.  Rowley 
wishes  we  should  add  to  the  acconnt  we  pub- 
lished of  this  place  of  recreation,  that  the  whole 
of  the  ironwork,  including  roofing,  &o.,  was 
designed,  supplied,  and  erected  by  him. 


Roja’  Opera-houflo,  lleicestar,  eiola«ive  of 

Osborne,  0 0 

Bracher...  , 12, 400  0 0 

. 11,382  0 0 

£f”*Sodgkm 11.352  0 0 

. A 10,825  0 0 

Accepted,  and  afterwards  divided  into  separate  con- 
tracts  for  each  branca  01  trade.  ^ 

f “ffoM  lorllr.  Wm.  A.hl.,,  Gr.et- 
Barnes  ft  Wright £2,730  0 0 

AlartiD  ft  81ms  2 639  0 0 

Otter  ft  Elaej  (accepted)  1”.'.  2’389  0 0 

thf  “f  ■'“W"  Hew  Ferry,  Che, hire,  for 


...r..,.  -e.tfOO  U U 

WilJiams  2,800  0 0 

Tomkmson.ft  Sons  2,790'”0  0 

2,606'“o  0 

Pisher  (accepted) 2.459'*  0 0 

Aspinall  i_935  ^ q 

For  alterations  at  Nos.  24  ft  25.  Paternoster-row,  for 
Messrs.  Win.  Hawtm  ft  Son.  Mr.  Horace  T.  Boniior! 
arcnitect.  Quantities  not^supplied  * 

.......  Dedoctions. 

Auatin  £94.)  

Linzell  (accepted)’,. 630  112 

For  the  restoration  of  the  pariah  chnroh  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Pembrokeshire.  Mr.  £.  H.  Lingen-Barkor.  architect  — 

James  & Thomas £410  0 0 

Jenkins  ft  Jones  379  0 q 

Lewis  ft  Phillips  370  0 0 

T.  ft  J.  Lloyd  (accepted)  319  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  stable,  boundary-wall.  and 
entrance-gates,  Folkestone,  for  Mr.  Bridges.  Mr.  Burgese 
J.  Reeve,  architect : — “ 

Robinson  £129 

Brooks  ft  Slade !..!!!!."!!.'  127 

Holdom  115 


Butler 103 


I118  10  0 
0 0 


For  boundary-walla,  entrance-gates,  iron  palisading, 
and  sundry  alterations  .at  the  Folkestone  Gas  and  Coke 
Company  s works.  Mr.  Burgess  J.  Reeve,  architect  — 

0 0 ■ 

Brooks  ft  Slade 090  0 q 

Dunk  (accepted)  203  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Fire  Brigade 
8-ation,  Bow,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Mr 
G.  V ulhamy,  architect:— 


Greenwood.., 

Ennor  

f!  ft  F.  j.  Wood  (accepted),,, 


£3,278 
3,172  0 
3,142  0 
3, <82  0 
2,983  0 


tend:ers 

For  roads  and  sewersi’at  .Tulse  hill.  Messrs,  Hanmaek 
ft  Lambert,  surveyors  : — 

Esddin £4,600  0 0! 

Bottenil 4,314  q q 

Tipping  4,160  10  0 

Woodham,  Bros 4,lixi  0 0 

Keeble 3,937  0 0 

Stevenson  3,828  0 0 

Jackson,  E 3,777  0 0 

Jackson  3,720  0 0 

Thompson  ft  Son 3,447  0 0 

Hutchinson  ft  Co 3,200  0 0 

Wilson 2,993  0 0 

Love 2,700  0 0 

Mayo  2,700  0 0 

Garrett 2,690  0 0 ' 


For  the  sewerage  of  Harrow-road,  Kensal  New  Town- 
for^toe  Vestry  of  Chelsea.  Mr.  G.  H.  Slayton,  engi- 

Williams,  Son,  ft  Wallington  ..,£1,396  0 0 

Nowell  ft  Hobson  1,370  0 0 

Killingback I’aso  0 0 

Neave  ft  -Sou 1,339  0 0 

Mears  (accepted) i,056  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Wellington  Hotel,  Sheerness,  for 
Mr.  Brisley  ’ 

Bommerville  & Smith  (accepted)  £290  13  ' 0 

5'of  alterations  to  the  Robin  Hoed  Tavern,  Holborn, 
for  Mr.  J.  Woods : — - • > 

Sommerville  ft  Smith  (accepted)  £239  0 0 


Sommerville  ft  Smith  (accepted)  £300  0 0 

For  villa  on  ;.Crow-hill,  Mansiield,  Notts,  for  Mr 
Thomas  Savage.  Mr.  John  Jackson,  architect: 


Slight 
8.  ft  W.  Pattinson  , 

Bell  ft  Son 

Vallance  & Sons  ..... 
Hodgson  ft  Facon.... 
T.  ft  J.  Fisher 

Vallance 

Sills 

Parsons  (accepted)  .. 


2,756  0 0 
2,760  0 0 
2,658J16  6 
2,619  0 0 
2,480  0 0 
T2,448  14  0 
2,420'  0 0 


Newman  ft  Mann 

Maeey  

Browne  ft  Robinson 

Colls  

MiUs  

Sewell 

Bayes,  Bros 

Aitchison  & Walker 

Hoou 

Smale... 


Board-room. 

...  £1,635  0 .. 
...  1,606  0 .. 
...  1,477  0 
.,  1,463  0 .. 
...  1,439  0 .. 
..  1,415  0 ., 
..  1,408  0 .. 
..  1,372  0 .. 
..  1,355  0 ... 
..  1,319  16  ... 
..  1,363  0 ... 


Strong-room, 

£335  0 

300  0 


For  Portswood  Main  Drainage,  Contract  No.  6— engine 
and  boiler  house,  cottage,  fio.  Mr.  James  Lemon 
engineer.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Poole; — ’ 

Bostock  £1,699  4 0 

Sanders  1,622  16  0 

Nichols  1,693  0 0 

Stevens  J,688  0 0 

Crook  (accepted) 1,419  0 0 


For  warehouse  and  alterations  to  candle  factory,  for 
Messrs.  'Wallis  ft  Hack,  Brighton.  Messrs.  Holford  ft 
ClajtoD,  architects: — 

Bruton £1,680  0 0 

Lockyer  1,663  0 0 

Wills  1,463  0 0 

Stenning 1,4-0  0 0 

Barnes 1,395  0 0 

Patching  ft  Webber 1,345  0 0 

Cheesman  ft  Co.  (acceptrdj 1,3W  0 0 


For  alteration  to  the  Hand  and  Flower,  Union-street, 
Blackfriars,  for  Mr.  W.  Maklin.  Mr.  G,  J.  Needham- 
architect: — 

Beale  (accepted) £475  0 0 
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For  aUeralion  to  the  Ship,  Stepney-greeii,  for  Mr.  H. 
Beaoies.  Mr,  J.  G.  Needham,  architect 

' £1,096  0 0 

Salt  \ 983  0 0 

.ludd  it  llawk'Dgs  (accepted)  ...  93)  0 0 

Beale  (withdrawn)  781  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  three  pairs  of  vida  residences  in 
Caversham-plsce  Park,  Caveraham,  near  Reading.  Messrs. 
J Omer  Cooper  & Sod,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
Nos.  1*2.  Nos.  3 & 1.  Nos.  5*0. 

Talbot £375  £1,150  £2,050 

JopliDg*Co.  382  1,106  2.0C0 

Jeokins  i"*'!  1,192  3,030 

Wa'Bon 391  1,289  2,015 

Kearley  350  1,440  — 


For  alterations  to  the  Q'leen's  Head,  Great  Ormood- 
rtreet,  for  Mr.  R.  B.  Troughton 

JoLdsod  * Co.  (accepted). 


For  Board  school,  boundary  wall,  and  ofHoes,  Holywell, 
North  Wales,  for  600  children.  Mr.  John  Hill,  archi- 
tect:— 

Wall  and 
School.  Oflices. 

Williams  £6,850  £400 

Hughes&Son  (accepted)  4,996  394 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

" Kaglnter”  (It  li  cuite  impotslbla  far  us  to  seArcb  (or  and  pick  out 
< ( & bundle  o(  pampbletnaod  newspaper  reports  the  aiogle  (act  or  two 
ihat  might  lntere<t  the  pabllc.  "Bogiueer"  ebould  hare  doneU 
lilmseK.  People  who  want  a thing  done  sboutJ  do  it).— B.  II.  (all 
rigbl).  — S,  as,  (should  send  other  Dsuies  another  time).  — " .Mechanic'' 
(might  pooslblf  recover  at  Uw;  but,  encroschmeut  being  eo  small. 
had  better  take  wbst  be  can  get).— H J.  (the  Bowes  Museum,  at 
Barnard  Castle,  was  lUualrated  In  our  pages  some  tlms  ago).— K.  P.  — 
H.  W.— T.  T.-J.  R.— P.  S.-E.  B.  F.-J.  B.  MeC.-J.  C.-C.  E - 
W.  T.— W.  A Y.—W.  J.  B.  -B  J.  R -J.  B.-O.  0.  T.— T.  J.  W.— 
J,  F.— W.  8.-J.  W.-C.  M.— a.  M.  B.-E.  B-S.  W.  I.— C.  J.  P.— 
H.  B.  W.~A.  W.  M.-C.  H.  H.-J.  P.-Q.  D.-T.  R.  A Co.— 
Mesare.  D.— J.  B.  A Bon  — C-  W.-Q.  H.  3 — F.  H.— 0.  C.  H.- 
J.  H.— D.  A CO.-J.  P.-J.  T.  M.— J.  L.-J.  O.  C.  A Son.— T.  A R-- 


0.  0.— J.  O.  N.-B.  W.  W,— A.  J.  U.  T.-H.  B.  (loo  late). 

Ws  are  compelled  to  daolLne  pointing  out  books  and  girlng 
addresses. 

All  statements  o(  (nett,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompauiml 
bj'  tbe  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  nut  Decnensfiir  lor 
publication, 

yoTK. — Tbe  reeponilbillty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  tneetintrs.  rests. of  course,  with  theaulhore. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible /or  Testu 
HONiALS  left  at  the  OJJice  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  stromjly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
U'eek's  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATEB 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
PriTate  HoTiBes,  Clinrches,  Bchoola,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouaes,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

Mo.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

niustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

I of 

idCE'S  o~paT 

pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
I '^LEVER,  SCREW,*  BARREL  BOLTS, 

I and  IMPBOVKD  OATB  FITTlNOa  of  every  Description. 

I 36a,  borough  road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


TO  BUILDERS.— IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

EXTENSION  of  Peppercorn  Kent  to  MIDSUMMER.  1977.— 
ADVANCES  lire  mvde  to  Bailders.of  goed  referBiices,  on  tbe  MILE- 
WOOD  EnTATR.  LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION.  BKIXTON,  where 
■moil  houses  are  immediately  occupied  and  in  great  demand  by  CITY 
GENTLEMEN,  at  89J.  rentals. 

The  rusOs.  Juuctinns  for  bouse  drains,  and  pavements  ore  com- 
pleteii.  and  COVERED  BY  THE  GROUND  RENT, 

ALL  ESTATE  FEES  ARE  ABOLISHED. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

Messra.  W.  0.  HABBRSHON  A PITS.  ArcbitecU, 
No,  38,  Bloomsbury-square. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

1 COMPANY  (EsUbllshed  IBOS), 

So  1.  OLD  BHOAU-STBEET,  E.C.  and  16  A 17,  PaLL-MALL,  S.W. 
Capital.  l.eOO.UUOL 
Paid  up  and  Invested,  700.000L 

E-  CUZK.N3  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


London  and  SOUTHWARK  fire  and 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Obler  Office,  ■:)*  74,  Kins  Willlam-itveet.  E.O. 

VV.  P.  REYNOLDS.  Maonger. 


0 


NE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid 

COMPENBATION  for  DEATH  andlNJUKlES, 

Caused  by  Accidents  of  all  Kinds,  by  the 
EAILW.A.Y  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  51. P.  Clialrman. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  tbe  (’.ailway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents, 
or  64,  Giirnhill,  and  Id,  Regent-street,  Lunden. 

W1LLI.AM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 


CHARGES  FOR 

“■RANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

8U  Unas  (about  fifty  wurd>)  or  uuder 4a.  6d. 

Bash  oddltioual  line  (about  leu  words) Da  6d. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ..  2b.  6d. 

Bach  additiouol  tine  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PRE-PAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECKSSABY. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  dir<«  from  the  Office,  to  resident, 
la  any  port  at  the  United  Kiiigdum  at  tbe  rate  of  iPa  per  aiuium. 
/’ayoAIs  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  foramounte  under  6s.  Any  larger  sum 
saonld  be  remitted  by  Money  Oriler,  payable  at  the  Pott  L'ffi  .e 
King-street,  Covent-gardea.  W.O.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUEDEINIBR. 


BatR  Stone  of  besT  qaaiity. 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qnarrymen  and  Siune  Merebants. 

List  of  Prices  at  tbe  Quarries  and  Depots , 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  tbe  Kingdom,  or 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adyt.] 


M 


ARION’S  FERRO  - PRUSSIATE 


PROCESS. 

A very  simple  Method  of  REPRODUCING  ENGINEERS’ and 
ARCUITElTS'  DRAW1.VQ3. 

Specim-'iis  aud  Iiutriicinus  free  on  Application. 

No.  lil.  SOHO  SHUARE.  LONDrtN. 


SOLICITORS,  AUCTIONEERS,  &c.— 

lO  WANTED,  by  the  Advertieer,  a SITUATION,  to  COLLECT, 
bLPERINTEND  repairs  I»  house  property,  makeaptclflcs- 
tious.  Rud  value  (or  dilnpldatioue,  or  any  position  of  trust.  Twenty- 
two  yrcs'  eupcnetice  lu  the  builillng  ti^e.  Highest  references,  and 
uiodciatfl  salary  only  required. — K.  84,  Dockley-rosd,  BennouUsey. 


yo  ORNAMENTAL  IRONFOUNDERS. 

L A Loiirton  Iron  Firm,  who  use  large  quantities  of  heivy  and 
Igh*  OKNAMENT.AL  CaSTIMJS.  will  be  glad  to  have  CoMMUNl- 
CATfOSS  from  COUNTRY  FUUNDEP.S  who  c.su  undertake  this 
.-Ism  of  work  st  reasonable  prices  and  quick  delivery. — No.  1131),  Office 
,(  •■The  Builder." 


\ GENUINE  HOME  INVESTMENT* 

the  NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDERS’  AND 
CONTRACTORS'  SOCIETY  (Limited). 

A Building  Company  condocted  on  co-operative  principlee,  under  the 
Industriat  Societies  AcU  of  1662  and  1867.  Shares.  1(.  each.  No 
person  to  hold  lets  tb&n  two  shares,  or  invest  more  than  2001. 

The  following  leading  features  of  this  Society  must  convince  every 
one  of  tbe  very  (avonrable  poiltion  it  presents  to  investors : — 

1st.  The  flourishing  ooLdition  of  the  bnildlng  trade  and  the  proflt- 
ablenses  of  ell  transactions  connected  with  that  and  the  sole  of  land 
atfrt  estates. 

2iid.  The  economy  and  efficiency  of  managemeot  which  any  under- 
taking must  benefit  by  where  not  only  the  ofBcen  but  the  workmen 
tbemselvee  are  all  shareholdere,  and  ate  remunerated  in  proportion 
to  the  profits  mode. 

3rd.  The  (act  that  this  Society  has  now  become  firmly  established, 
and  is  eogsged  upon  works  to  a considerable  erlent,  whilst  other 
most  advantageons  oflers  only  await  inervased  capital  to  extend  Ite 
opsratious  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Prospectuses  and  full  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offlcee. 
A copy  of  rulee  forwarded  post-free  on  receipt  of  la 

THOMAS  F.  M COKMICK,  Manager. 

Sums  of  money  received  ou  deposit  in  any  amount  not  exceeding 
IDOL  at  agreed  rate  of  iulerest. 

New  Offlcea  66,  Blshnpsgate-etreet  Within,  London,  E.C 

Workshope  Hockney  


National  freehold  land 

SOCIETY. 

No  28,  StOOROATE-STKEET,  LONDON.  E.C. 

Paid-up  Capital,  over  l.OoO.OOOJ. 

Advances  of  large  or  small  sums  are  mode  on  approved  Freehold  or 
Leasehold  security,  either  for  fixed  periods  or  to  be  repaid  by 
qiiarteily  initaluienU  or  otherwise,  os  agreed,  but  may  be  repaid  at 
any  time  sooner,  and  in  any  sums,  at  the  opilon  of  the  borrower. 

loteresl  at  the  rate  agietd  upon  (varying  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  seeurtly),  is  charged  on  the  balance  of  the  account  from  time  to 


bad  ai 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

i Builders  aud  olhem  deslilag  a really  good  system  can  have  a 
SET  of  .MODELS  of  BUILDERS'  BOOKS  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awa:ded  the  Prixo  offered  in  tbe  nuiliUr,  No.  1.180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  targe  firms.  Alsoa  modified  arrange- 
lueut  by  Single  Entry,  suiuh  e fur  small  Builders.— K.  A.  JONES, 
No.  2.  I'reemasuus  terrace,  llforJ-road,  Upton,  navr  SlratforJ,  E. 


Just  Published. 

Examples  of  ancient  and  modern 

FURNITURE.  UBTAPWORK.  TAFESTRIEJ.  DECORA- 
TION. 4c- 

By  B.  J.  TALBERT.  ArcblUct,  author  of  " Gothic  Forms  applied 
to  Puruitureaud  Decoratiou." 

Twenty. one  Plates,  with  Descriptions,  &c.  Folio,  cloth  gUt. 
Price  IL  Ifis, 

London  : D.  T.  BATSFOP.D  52.  High  Holbom. 


Modern  DOMESTic  building 

CONSTRUCTION.  Illustrated  by  Plans.  Sections,  Eleva- 
tions. and  CoiupleU  Working  Drawings  of  a Villa  Residence,  together 
with  a Specification  of  the  Work  In  each  Trade,  aud  a Bupplemeiit 
ou  Drainage,  Fire-proof  Floors,  Iron  Girders,  and  Wood  and  Iron 
Roofa 

By  GEORGE  ROBSON.  Archllect  and  Surveyor. 
Sixty-one  Pla'es.  folio  cloth-  II.  16s 
LondoQ  ; B.  T-  BATaFORD,  62,  High  Holbom.  


Just  pub'iabed,  Third  Edition,  Revised  aud  Corrected,  Crown  8vo. 
price  3s.  cloth  tpost  kge  2d. ). 

The  timber  merchant’s  and 

BUILDER'S  COMPANION:  coutalning  Table*  of  the  Reduced 
Weight  and  Ueasuieinent  of  Deals  and  Batleua.  of  all  sizes  ; aUo  tbe 
Relative  Price  that  each  lizs  beorspsr  Llueal  Foot  to  any  given  Price 
pel  Petersburg  Standard  Hundred.  4o.  4c 

By  WILLIAM  DOWSING.  Timber  Slerchant,  HulL 
CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  SUtiouers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


it  published,  c 


h Lllustratlous, 


QANITARY  WORK  in  the  SMALLER 

O TOWNS  and  in  VILLAGES.  Comprising:—!.  Some  ol  the 
more  Common  Forms  of  Nuisance  and  their  Keineilies  ; 2 Drainage  ; 
3.  WaterSuppIy.  By  C HAKLBS  8L  AGO,  Assoc.  Inst  0-B. 

"We  cordially  recommend  tt  to  those  engaged  lu  saiiilary  work, 
whether  111  the  capacity  ol  surveyors,  iuapectots.  or  meJical  offloera,  " 
—Puhllcumth.  "Just  that  kind  ofliook  which  sanitary  authorities 
will  find  of  every-dsy  service." — Bailiiitg  Sews. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  & CO.  Btaliuners'  Hall-court,  B.C. 


'■po  ENGINEERS  and  SURVEYORS.— 

PRIVATE  BILLS.  New  SUndiug  Orders  for  the  ensuing  See- 
siou.  Levrlliug  Books,  Tracing  Llneu  and  Paper,  Drawing  Paper,  aud 
every  lequiai'e  for  the  use  of  Kugineers.  4c.  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Plana  for  deposit.  Plans.  4c.  Lilhographei  with  the  grraCeal 
expeiiiimu, — WATERLOW  4 SONS.  Limited,  49,  PacUumeul-stteet, 
aud  60,  Londou-wail,  London, 


'■po  PLASTERERS.— TO  LET,  the  PLAS- 

JL  TERINO  of  a Urge  Block  of  OFFICES  in  the  City,— Appl; 


ou  the  Wcjrks,  6.  Wat 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  -with  double  tbt 
Qflnal  Band,  is  rbuchatronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  foi 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
CoUege-atreet,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyaself  Patent  Metallio  Lava  and 
White  Aephaltea. 

M.  BTODABT  * GO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adtt.I 


The  Seyssel  and  metallic  Lava  Asphalts 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds aud  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 


Whitiand  Aboey  tixeen  i5Lates. — 'i'nest 
Qnairies  are  now  fully  opened  ont,  and  are  pro. 
daoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity 
sound,  and  of  ohoice  green  tint, — For  samplei 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  tbe  MANAGER; 
Clynderwen,  E.S.O.  Carmarthenshire.  [Advt.’ 


'■po  ARCHITECTS. — DESIGNS  efficiently 

1.  PREPARED  from  BOUGH  SKETCHES  or  otherwlso- 
PEEISPKCT1VM3  DRAWN  and  COLOURED,  or  ETCHED,  la  the 
lost  atylB.  Term*  niodei-ate.— MYERS  TAYLOR.  2.  Riirtou-Bresuent, 
wll-equora,  NV'.C. 


A RT  DECORATIONS.— Prize  MEDALS 

Aa.  AwardvI.  lS.1t.  1812.  1870  — GRAINING,  MARBLING, 
GILDING,  and  DECORATIVE  WORK  undertaken  aud  promptly 


Just  PublUbed,  12iuo.  416pp  cluthhoirds,  price  6j-  (postage  5<L> 

House  painting,  graining, 

MARBLING,  and  SIGN  WRITING  (»  PRACTICAL  MANUA L 
oil.  With  Nine  PUtea  of  Woods  sud  Marbles,  prluted  in  colours,  ouJ 
utarly  150  Wi»d  Kiigraviugs.  By  ELLId  A.  DAVIDSON. 

“ Deals  with  the  practice  of  psiuliugin  all  its  parte,  from  the  grind- 
ing of  colours  to  varuisbiog  and  gildiug."— ArcAifccf  " Carefully  and 
lucidly  wrillea.  and  eutirely  reliable."— BuGifeJ-i'  irreify  Heporttr^ 

’practic-ul  ineu  ’ ’—Englith  Stecluinlo. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Btailoners'  Hall-court,  London,  E.C. 


Now  ready.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  12mo.  cloth  boards, 
price  t's.  (posiage  6d.). 

A dictionary  of  TERMS  used  in 

ARCBITECrURE.  BUILDING,  ENGINEERING,  MINING. 
METALLURGY,  ARCH-ffi'jL'IOY.  the  t'I.>K  aK  Td.  4c.  By  JOHN 
WEALE.  B-liled  by  ROBERT  HUNT.  F R 8.  Keeper  ol  Mining 
Becordi.  Editor  of  •'  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,"  4c. 

CR0-9BY  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  Statlmera'  Hall  court.  E.C. 


Now  ready,  12m. 


lK  boand,  prlr 
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T OCKWOOD’S  BUILDER’S  and  CON- 

TRACTOR'a  PRICE  BOOK  (or  1876,  with  which  is  iucorpo- 
lated  Atebley's  ami  portions  of  the  late  O.  K.  Burnell's  Piioe  Buuko. 
Edited  by  F,  T.  W.  MILLER,  Architect,  4o.  with  latest 
prices  to  preseul  lime. 

" Long  known  and  relied  on,  the  whole  revised  and  re-edlted." — 
Building  Krtm. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


MR.  HUMBER’S  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Just  Published,  Imperial  4to.  Illnatrated  with  50  Double  Platea,  2 Single  Plates,  Coloured  Frontispiece,  and 
upwards  of  25‘J  rtroodeuts,  and  containing  400  pages  oftext,  elegantly  and  substantially  half-bound  in  morocco. 

Price  6s, 

A COMPREHENSIVE  TREATISE  ON  THE 

WATER  SUPPLY  OF  CPITES  AND  TOWNS. 

By  WILLIAM  HCMBER,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  and  Mem.  Inst.  M.E. 

Author  of  "Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Construction,"  "Eecord  of  Modern  Engineering,”  &c. 

London:  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers’-hall-conrt,  Ladgate-hil  E.C- 

Now  Ready,  Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  with  21  Folding  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Eugravings.  Price  SCs.  (postage  la. 3d.) 

PRACTICAL  TUNNELLING. 

By  iREDERlCK  WALTER  SIMMS,  C.E. 

Third  Edition.  Revised  and  extended,  with  additional  Chapters,  illustrating  the  recent  practice  of  Tunnelling, 
eiemplifled  by  the  St.  Gothard,  Mont  Cents,  and  other  modern  works,  by  D.  KINNEAR  CLABK,  M.  Inst.  C.il. 
Author  of  "Railway  Machinery,"  " Railway  Locomotives,”  4c. 

CIIOSBT  LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  London,  E.C. 


SiltraDiv,  OCTOBBB  28,  1878. 


Voi.  XXIIV.  Na  1730. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

New  Pulpit,  Durham  Cathedral.— Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  E.A.,  Architect 

New  Post-office,  Glasgow.— Mr.  Matheson,  Architect  (Plan,  1051)  ] 
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PrimitlTB  Architecture  and  it*  Power  of  Orow'th'i!!!!!!! !!!!!! 
New  MoDicipai  Buildings  ........ 

Dwellinga  of  the  Poor:  Oxford  Diocesan  Conference  ....  ’.1".! 
New  Pnblic  Baths 

The  Last  IneeaigaUon  of  Romo  

Winter  Exhibition  at  the  DudleyOallerr '■ 

Auertrd  Failure  of  Sanitary  Measures  

Health  Questions  at  tbo  Social  Science  Congress.  Llrerpooi : 

WaterSupply 

Art  Questions  at  the  Social  Science  Congress.  Liverroui 
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New  Post-offlo-e,  Glasgow 

The  Water  Supply  to  Houses 

Professor  Huxley  sod  bis  "Honeet  BrichUyer"'.'. I!” 
The  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Scotlaud  


CONTENTS. 

New  Hospitals 

Schools  of  Art !!!!!!!!!!'.! 

Liability  of  Local  Boards;  Wlgrame.  Southend  Local  Board.’.' 

Damages  for  Delay  : Ashton  and  Another  ».  Gibbs 
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:e  Courts,  NewessUe-on-Tyue  . 


Accidents  

Style  In  Glasgow  ,, 

New  Cemeteries  ., 

The  Proposed  AssL 

New  Markets  

Brioltlsyers  reriui  Plaatererr 

Books  received:  Robeou's  DomUtlc’Buil’d'iDg  'conj 
(Batsford)  : The  Present  State  of  Linguistic  Scien 

Depreciation  of  Silver 

Muodlanea  


The  State  of  the  English  Stage. 


nES"  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Julian 
aroused  in  the 
bosom  of  bia  faithful 
followers  conflicting 
aepirationa  regarding 
the  manner  and 
place — fitting  alike 
tothe  philosopherand 
the  soldier — in  which 
his  body  should  re- 
pose, ancient  come- 
dians caricatured  npon  the  stage,  and  with  the 
applanae  of  a Christian  audience,  the  faults  and 
follies  of  a dead  master,  who  had  ever  mani- 
fested contempt  and  aversion  for  the  Theatre  of 
his  time.  To  nee  the  language  of  Gibbon,  "it 
was  an  ancient  custom,  ia  the  funerals  as  well 
as  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Romans,  that  the 
voice  of  praise  should  be  corrected  by  that  of 
satire  and  ridicule  ; and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
splendid  pageants,  which  displayed  the  glory  of 
the  living  or  of  the  dead,  their  imperfections 
should  not  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world.”  The  recent  triumph  of  British  Comedy 
—the  feast  aud  flow  of  mutual  compliment  and 
reflected  wit — affords,  though  not  precisely  in 
the  manner  of  antiquity,  an  occasion,  not  for 
satire  or  ridicule,  but  for  plain  sober  fact;  and 
the  last  may  suffice  to  oounteraot,  in  thoughtful 
minds,  the  baneful  influence  which  sometimes 
springs  from  illiterate  praise  and  mistaken 
exultation.  Never  were  there  more  English 
actors  than  at  the  present  lime  ; never,  in  Erg. 
land,  were  there  more  theatres  than  at  this  hour  j 
yet  to  count  upon  the  Angers  of  one  hand  those 
in  which  a reflned  woman  or  a cultivated  man 
can  obtain  intellectual  recreation,  withont  the 
reproach  of  either  their  taste  or  their  conscience, 
leaves  the  majority  nnappropriated. 

It  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  maxim  of  business, — and, 
mind,  we  are  not  attempting  to  depreciate  it,  for, 
with  just  a little  care  aud  superior  encourage- 
ment and  direction,  it  might  be  made  a blessing 
instead  of  an  evil,—"  that,  as  a rnle,  the  State, 
or  individual,  or  company,  thrives  the  beat  which 
dives  deepest  down  into  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, and  adapts  its  arrangements  to  the 
wants  of  the  greatest  number.”  The  British 
Theatre  does  this  : it  therefore  thrives  and  is 
feasted.  The  masses  are  pleased  with  the  efforts 
of  our  Tragic  and  Comic  Muse;  and  if  there  be 
a residnum,  it  is  one  of  intellect;  for  it  would 
seem  that  only  men  of  wit  and  humour,  and 
there  are  always  very  few  of  them,  decline  to 


believe  that  the  national  genius,  as  represented 
by  its  Drama,  lies  in  gorgeous  burlesque  and 
licentious  caricature. 

Knowing  as  wo  do  that  in  the  arts  it  is  gene- 
rally the  writer — the  novelist  or  the  independent 
critic — who  gives  the  tone  and  sets  the  fashion, 
we  are  fain  to  inquire  how  and  from  what  source 
has  sprung  the  present  debasement  of  the  Stage  ? 
It  would  bo  it  correct  to  talk  of  the  decline  of 
Comedy  in  England;  for,  at  the  present  hour, 
there  ia  none.  British  Comedy,  if  we  refer  to 
Macaulay,  was  undermined  by  Congreve,  and  its 
ruin  was  precipitated  by  Sheridan.  "Both,” 
wrote  he,  in  hia  Easay  on  Maohiavelli,  " were 
men  of  splendid  wit  and  polished  taste.  Unhap- 
pily they  made  all  their  characters  in  their  own 

likeness Ifc  was  not  surely  from  want  of 

wit  that  Shakapeare  adopled  so  different 

manner He  knew  that  such  Indiacrimi. 

Date  prodigality  was,  to  use  his  own  admirable 
langnago,  ‘ from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose 
end,  both  at  the  Arab  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to 
hold,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature.’  ” 
Voltaire  said  of  Congreve’s  plays  that  they 
portrayed  "lea  actions  de  fripou”  in  the 
language  of  gentlemen.  Fielding,  in  a de- 
lightful paragraph,  speaks  of  those  who 
were  called  “ men  of  wit  and  pleasure 
about  town,”  some  of  whom  were  "able  to 
celebrate  the  beauty  they  admired,  and  all  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  such  compositions.”  But 
he  questioned  whether  the  same  appellation 
could  in  justice  be  applied  to  the  men  of  hia 
own  times ; and,  wo  take  it,  with  even  less 
justice  to  those  of  our  own  who  pretend  to 
similar  distinction.  Ho  would  have  had  them 
called  "men  of  wisdom  and  vertu."-,  and  if  the 
same  title  were  applied  now  it  would  be  difficult, 
as  far  as  the  English  Stage  goes,  to  affirm,  that, 
in  wisdom,  men  soared  higher  than  to  adopt  the 
wit  of  Joe  Miller,  or,  in  vertu,  felt  compunction 
other  than  for  the  tolerably  correct  archmology  of 
properties.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  vulgar  appreciation  of  the  national  uses  of  the 
Theatre  was  any  better  or  loftier,  when  there 
were  fewer  actors  and  more  exclusive  audiences, 
than  it  is  at  present.  Five  years  ago,  an 
esteemed  correspondent,  who  signed  himself 
■'Vetus,”  wrote  in  our  pages  a description  of 
the  management  at  Covent-garden,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry. 
At  that  time,  when  barristers,  literary  men,  and 
members  of  Parliament,  occupied  the  first  five 
rows  of  the  pit  (the  stalls  of  to-day),  "Othello” 
was  played  to  houses  containing  30J.  worth  of 
tickets,  while  "Bluebeard”  filled  the  Treasury  ; 
and,  in  1807  or  thereabouts,  " the  elephants  were 
an  immense  success.”  After  nearly  sixty  years 
of  culture  we  are  still  enabled  to  perceive  the 
value  of  such  theatrical  accessories  as  super- 
numerary quadrupeds,  and  their  superiority,  in  a 
speculative  point  of  view,  to  men  or  women. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  how,  a generation 
earlier, 


" The  tragic  queen,  to  please  a tasteless  crowd, 
Had  learn’d  to  bellow,  rent,  and  rosr  so  loud. 
That  frighten’d  nature,  her  best  friend  before. 
The  blustering  beldame’s  company  foreswore,” 


To  correct  or  perhaps  chastise  that  " tasteless 
crowd,”  Sheridan  wrote  the  first  and  greatest 
English  burlesque— a work,  by  the  way,  which  is 
unhappily  known  to  the  living  public  by  the 
grotesque  interpretation  of  living  players.  The 
British  public  thus  obtained  a taste  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  things 
dramatic  ; and,  in  devouring  the  apple  presented 
to  it,  has  preserved,  for  nearly  the  space  of  a 
century,  a preference  for  evil  rather  than  good 
in  its  appreciation  of  theatrical  entertainment. 

In  this  downward  course  it  has  been  nnin- 
tentionally  strengthened  by  the  novels  of  a great 
Englishman.  At  the  close  of  the  former  half  of 
this  centnry  two  writers,  of  acute  and  extended 
observation,  brought  themselves  into  notice. 
Thackeray  pleased  the  few,  Dickens  the  many  ; 
and  with  the  latter  lay  the  taste  of  the  masses, 
as  it  always  must  do  with  writers  who  appeal 
to  them  in  their  own  idioms.  The  first  edition 
of  " Pickwick,”  ill-spolt,  ungrammatical,  pre- 
posterous in  plot — the  violent  outburst  of  com- 
manding and  nncontrollabla  genius — seized  the 
public  mind.  Men  who  delighted  in  the  repeated 
perusal  of  Cicero,  Bacon,  and  Swift,  of  Gibbon 
and  Macaulay,  joined  in  the  freshness  of  the 
general  laugh.  Later  on,  the  absurdities  of 
fictitious  characters,  themselves  a caricature, 
were  caricatured  upon  the  Stage ; and  Robson 
there  culled  the  laurel  of  Dickens.  Extravaganza  ; 
opera-bouffe,  vulgarised  to  suit  English  ear  and 
eye;  burlesque,  of  every  kind,  except  that  of  the 
ancients,  of  Sheridan,  of  one  living  English 
author,  or  of  the  modern  French ; ridiculed 
the  actions  of  gentlemen  in  the  language 
of  Bill  Sykes,  uttered  with  the  twang  of  Sam 
Weller.  The  generation,  which,  in  its  youth, 
was  moved  with  the  bathos  of  " Vilikins  and 
his  Dinah,”  has  lately  sought  in  "Tommy, 
make  room  for  your  uncle  ” the  distraction 
of  its  prime.  Human  nature  is  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  licensed  blandishments 
of  inherited  vulgarity.  Many  ladies,  it  must  bo 
admitted,  did  not  participate  in  the  excitement 
which  the  early  works  of  Dickens  caused  to 
men  and  boys.  Nor  was  Thackeray,  as  a rale, 
more  fortunate  with  ladies.  Allegory  and  satire 
never  charm  readers  below  a certain  develop, 
meat  of  intellect,  or  a certain  grade  in  society. 

If  the  "Pilgrim’s  Progress”  and  “Gulliver's 
Travels”  have  sometimes  penetrated  to  inferior 
strata  of  popnlation,  it  ia  probably  because  they 
have  been  taken  for  boTid,  fide  scenes  of  adven- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  men  of  intellect, — citizens 
of  worth  and  education, — revelled,  and  still  revel 
in  Thackeray’s  burlesque  compositions,  for,  in  his 
broadest  caricatures  he  never  even  approached 
the  confines  of  vulgarity;  nor  did  Dickens  ever 
aspire  to  describe  a gentleman,  in  the  worldly 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  satiric  touch  of 
the  one  showed  that,  even  in  scholarly  work 
like  that  of  the  late  Lord  Ljtton,  it  was  wanted 
to  correct  the  Comedy  of  his  time  ; the  genius  of 
the  other  has  induced,  and  its  shade  still  hovers 
over,  the  unmannerly  dialogue  of  our  own 
illiterate  farce. 

" The  Press,”  said  a speaker,  not  very  long  ago, 
while  we  were  discussing  the  actual  power  of  the 
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foarth  estate,  " can  damn  a new  play  bnt  nothing 
higher.”  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
Press  cannot  even  do  that,  nnless  it  strikes,  in 
the  public  understanding,  a aympathetio  chord. 
All  that  writers  can  do  is  to  point  ont  con- 
ecientionsly,  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the 
blots  and  abases  which,  nnperceived,  or  con- 
dooed,  by  the  average  observer,  are  iniorious  to 
public  morals  and  deprave  the  puolio  taste. 
“ By  no  laws  which  you  can  enact,”  said,  recently, 
a well-known  lawyer,  “ by  no  institutions  which 
you  can  make,  can  you  turn  the  savage  into  a 
civilised  being.”  Now,  one  of  the  chief  civilisers 
of  the  people,  if  properly  directed,  is  the  Stage  j 
for,  ns  Macaulay  has  said,  “ the  real  object  of  the 
Drama  is  theexhibitionof  human  characterj”  and, 
as  he  continues,  “ to  this  fundamental  law  every 
other  regulation  is  subordinate."  It  is,  there- 
fore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  those  who 
can,  fur  a few  pence  or  a few  shilliiDgs,  obtain 
amusing  occupation  during  a whole  evening, — 
and  they  form  the  mass  of  the  community  at 
large, — should  nob  bo  nightly  betrayed  into 
dangerous  admiration  by  a species  of  entertain- 
ment which  the  Parisian  commnnist  would 
openly  reject  with  scorn,  or  avoid  with  silent 
contempt. 

We  have  but  to  tarn  to  a single  London 
theatre  to  find  out  the  character  of  represen- 
tation which  distinguishes  all  j and,  though  we 
are  still  desirous  of  excluding  the  admirable 
little  Prince  of  Wales's  from  the  scope  of  hostile 
criticism,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  the 
comedy  which  is  now  being  played  there  is  a 
oi  foreign  wit,  translated  from  a cele- 
brated  French  one,  and  made  “proper”  for 
native  sentiment.  The  theatre  the  best  situated, 
•within  sight  almost  of  the  best  clubs,  and  within 
half  a mile  of  the  best  residential  neighbonr- 
hoods,  is  the  St.  James’s.  It  has  lately  opened 
with  a new  piece,  in  which  two  of  the  most 
accompliebed  English  actors  to  be  found  any- 
where play,  — no,  — join  in  the  general  buf- 
foonery. “ Three  Millions  of  Money  ” is  a 
'panaclU, — we  use  French  words  because  we 
are  writing  about  the  English  Stage,  — of 
incidents  in  French  farces,  some  of  which  have 
been  played  by  a French  company  in  London. 
In  this,  as  in  “ The  Great  Divorce  Case,”  and 
other  similar  pieces,  the  female  characters 
generally  have  been  made  honest  women  of. 
The  suspected  wooden  leg  of  one  heroine  has 
been  converted, — Ics  Anglais  sent  si  suscepti- 
hies ! — into  a glass  eye.  The  gentlemen,  in 
baste  to  be  convinced,  no  longer  strike  their 
opera-bats  against  the  lady’s  hip,  but  they  look 
curionsly  into  her  eyes.  An  American  is  made  to 
behave  in  much  the  same  way  as  an  Englishman 
used  tu  be  made  to  behave  on  the  French  stage. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  catch  one  another  round 
the  waist,  as  people  did  at  the  fair, — so  it  is 
said, — when  Greenwich  was  itself.  Nevertbe- 
less,  cn.  rit ! on  a beaucovp  ri  / ! nous  avons 
ri ! ! ! 

At  another  theatre,  Mr.  Byron’s  best  piece  has 
been  running  for  nearly  COO  nights.  It  is  always 
received — and  deservedly  so — with  roars  of 
laughter.  Bob  the  able  son  of  “Old  Farren” 
most  surely  know  that  the  baronet  he  is  per. 
sonating  is  frequently  made  to  talk  like  a snob — 
to  utter  words  and  use  impatient  gestures,  with 
which  gentlemen,  even  those  who  mix  in  what  is 
railed  “county”  society,  are  unfamiliar;  and 
both  his  daughter  and  his  niece  treat  him  with 
smart  sentences  of  menace  and  reproach,  such 
as  young  ladies  who  are  taught  to  honour  their 
parents  seldom,  if  ever,  use.  With  the  butter- 
man  and  the  “ servant-gal  ” Mr.  Byron  can  deal 
honestly,  and  not  a word  can  be  said  against 
his  creations  of  that  calibre.  But  his  attempts 
to  endow  with  speech  society  of  a higher  grade 
are  as  ludicrous  to  the  ears  of  the  original  models 
as  were  the  attempts,  thirty  years  ago,  of  the 
tragic  “ super  ” to 

“ Ape  the  svroln  dlalcgao  of  kings  and  queens, “ 
Not,  let  us  say,  because  Mr.  Byron  knows  no 
better,  bnt  because  he  knows  his  audience. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  lies  in  no 
radical  alteration  or  reform.  It  is  a mere  ques- 
tion of  money  and  management.  We  do  not 
want  better  actors  and  actresses ; but  we  do 
want  a higher  class  of  writers  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  English  Stage  ; and  we  want  a few 
houses  so  managed  as  to  attract  a less  indulgent, 
a more  fastidious  audience,  than  that  which 
throngs  the  ordinary  London  theatre.  When  the 
great  Comedians  of  France  paid  their  ■visit  to 
the  Euglish  oapital,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
direct  publio  attention  to  the  necessity  of  found- 
ing a National  Theatre, — in  reality,  not  in  name, 
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— which  should  be  the  school  of  young  actors 
and  the  home  of  old  ones.  The  conductor  of 
this  journal  then  renewed  a cry,  which  was  taken 
up  by  men  no  less  influential  than  Mr.  Plancbe  aud 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor.  If  our  readers  will  refer  to  our 
issue  of  July  15th,  1871,  they  will  find  an  article 
entitled  “ A National  Tbeatre  and  How  to  get 
it,”  written  by  Mr.  George  Godwin,  Therein  he 
said,  and  his  words  apply  equally  to  the  present 
time  : — “ The  feeling  is  evidently  widely  spread, 
widely  spreading,  that  our  Theatre  is  not  what 
it  should  be;  that  it  might  be  rendered  more 
worthy,  and  that  the  attempt  should  be  made. 
Burlesque  and  opera-bouffe,  when  well  done,  are 
very  amusing  ; but  their  universal  reign  is  not 
desirable.  Hundreds,  thousands  of  persona, 
fond  of  the  Drama  keep  away  from  theatres 
because  they  find  no  opportunity  to  see  such 
plays  represented  as  meet  their  taste  and 
wants  ; no  opportunity  to  see  the  noble  dramatic 
works  which  belong  to  the  country  properly  set 
forth.  At  any  rate,  they  cry, — let  us  have  one 
theatre  where  the  classic  glories  of  our  Stage 
may  be  enjoyed  ; where  a new  poetical  play  or 
a high  prose,  thoughtful  work  may  bo  fittingly 
presented;  where  actors  of  ability  may  be 
fostered  and  developed  ; and  where  our  children 
may  hear  their  own  noble  language  properly 
spoken,  and  be  aided  in  their  appreciation  of 
what  is  refined  and  elevating.  And  why  not  ? 
The  difficulties  may  be  considerable,  but  surely 
they  are  not  unconquerable.  The  manager  of 
to-day  says  : — ‘ J cannot  help  you.  Shakspeare, 
Massinger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson, 
Otway,  Webster,  Congreve,  Farquhar,  Rowe, 
Vanbrugh,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Colman, 
Koowlea,  mean  ruin  ! ’ ....  Still  the  experi- 
ment  ought  to  be  tried  fairly  and  loyally.  Go 
further,  and  find  it  proved  that  the  public  will 
not  fully  maintain  financially  such  a theatre; 
and  still  I would  say  that  such  a theatre 
should  be  established  and  supported.  Well 
now  comes  the  question,  — How  can  the 
experiment  best  be  tried  ? The  mode  that  sug- 
gested itself  to  mo  was,  broadly  speaking,  that 
which  has  given  us  Great  Exhibitions,  and,  more 
recently,  Society  of  Arts’  Concerts  in  the  Albert 
Hal!, — a list  of  guarantors:  a hundred  gentle- 
men, say,  giving  their  names  for  1001.  apiece;  a 
small  committee  of  the  guarantors  to  supervise  ; 
and  a proper  and  reasonable  manager.  An  ex- 
isting theatre  to  be  taken  ; large  pit,  and  moderate 
prices.  No  long  runs ; no  short  hirings  of 
actors ; a dramatic  school  attached ; the  ad- 
vancement  of  the  Drama : the  healthful  amuse- 
ment  and  delight  of  the  public  to  be  considered 
the  paramount  object  of  the  undertaking.  I can 
imagine,  under  such  circumstances,  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean  leaving  her  retirement  (this  was  written 
in  1871),  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Martin  occasionally 
reading,  iu  the  Drama’s  cause,  to  promising 
aspirants  of  their  sex;  succeeded  on  other  occa- 
sions by  Mrs.  Stirling,  Mrs.  Wigan,  or  Mrs. 

Keeley Having  no  personal  motive,  I 

need  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  those  who 
love  the  English  Drama  to  consider  how  they 

may  best  aid  this  movement We  want  a 

National  Theatre  not  wholly  controlled  by  the 
predominant  taste  of  the  public,  and  it  seems  to 
me  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way  that  may 
not  he  easily  overcome  by  those  who  will  make 
up  their  mind  to  succeed.” 

The  result  of  this  appeal,  and  of  the  writings 
of  others,  was  the  formation  of  a oomraittee  to 
discuss  the  feasibility  of  a scheme  which  had 
been  drafted  for  the  institution  of  a National 
Tbeatre ; bub  though  all  the  members  of  it  were 
in  earnest,  the  movement  shared  the  fate  of 
other  good  things  promoted  with  the  best  inten- 
tions. A principal  actor,  having  put  the  MS.  of 
the  play  in  his  pocket,  forgot  ali  about  it ; and 
thus  the  rest  were  left  in  even  a worse  condition 
than  that  traditional  company  which  played 
“ Hamlet " without  the  assistance  of  a Prince  of 
Denmark. 

Nevertheless,  in  reference  to  this  same  move- 
ment, at  the  well-remembered  breakfast  given  to 
the  “ Comedie  Fran^aise,”  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  had 
said,  and  in  the  French  language  : — “ Great  as  is 
my  admiration  for  the  talents  of  our  guests,  it  is 
mixed  with  a feeling  of  envy.  I envy  them  the 
possession  of  that  noble  theatre,  where  they  can 
devote  themselves  to  the  representation  of  the 
works  of  their  best  authors  with  that  conscien- 
tious  patience  and  talent,  the  brilliant  results  of 
which  we  BO  much  admire;  a theatre  iodepen- 
dent  of  all  pecuniary  speculation ; and  which 
can  thus  guide  the  public  taste  in  tbe  way  of  all 
that  is  pure  and  exalted  in  the  Dramatic  Art. 
Under  our  system  of  government,  art  cannot 
count  on  the  aid  of  tbe  State.  1 have,  nevertbe- 
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less,  some  hope  that  the  visit  of  my  oolleagaee 
of  the  Comedie  Fran(jai8e  will  give  vigour  bo  a 
movement  which  is  being  made  in  vindication 
of  the  utility  and  necessity  of  sneh  an  aid. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  tbe  immense 
private  fortunes  in  England  are  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  would  be  delighted  to  see  a National 
Drama  solidly  established  amongst  ns.  If  they 
would  direct  their  attention  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Theatre  Fran9aip,  they 
would  be  able,  perhaps,  to  raise  a sufficient  fund 
for  tbe  establishment  of  an  aualogons  institution 
in  the  country  of  Shakspeere.  If,”  oontinned  Mr. 
Wigan,  addressing  the  French  Comedians,  “ Bach 
should  be  the  effect  of  this  visit,  we  shonld  owe 
you  a large  debt  of  gratitude.”  And  how  potent 
is  the  influence  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  upon 
Paris,  can  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
those  who  know  both.  The  Parisian  publio 
possesses  the  hereditary  gift  of  “esprit,”  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  ignoiant,  from  sheer  want  of 
practice,  of  any  aitificisl  means  to  control  or 
guide  it.  It  is  the  people,  not  the  journalists, 
of  Paris  who  damn  a foolish  play;  and  the  chief 
fault  of  the  former  is  that  they  often  permit 
political  and  religious  prejudice  to  warp  their 
natural  judgment.  A bon.mot,B  witty  epigram^ 
a scathing  speech,  has  sufficed  to  raise  a barri- 
cade. The  Court  of  Louis  XVI.,  and,  above  all, 
Marie  Antoinette,  innocently  encouraged  the 
performance  of  the  “Mariano  de  Figaro”;  and, 
in  the  private  theatre  at  Versailles,  smiled  on 
Beaumarchais,  whose  caustic  barber  was  sowing 
the  seeds  of  revolution.  But  the  British  publio 
has  too  much  sense,  or  too  little  wit,  or  it  has  not 
the  opportunity,  to  brood,  even  in  a fool’s 
paradise,  over  its  own  elevation  and  improve- 
ment. 'That,  however,  it  carries  away  with  it 
remembrance  of  what  it  has  witnessed  and  heard 
is  certain,  for,  too  often,  the  joke  of  the  day  has. 
originated  in  the  rhyme  of  the  last  burlesque  or 
the  antics  of  tbe  newest  buffoon.  Bloomsbury, 
with  a grin,  tells  you  that  “still  he  is  not 
happy”;  the  city  clerk  will  “strike  you  with  a 
feather  ” ; and  Drury  Lane,  having  blackened 
his  wife’s  eyes,  poses  with  the  just  reflection, — 
“That’s  the  sort  of  man  I am.” 

A great  change  was  made  in  “ the  bills  ” by 
tbe  movement  to  which  wo  have  referred,  as  wa 
may  point  out  more  particularly  hereafter ; bub  it 
was  spasmodic  and  without  principle.  We  want 
to  be  certain,  at  any  rate,  of  one  stage. 

Montesquieu  has  divided  mankind  into  two 
species : ceua:  gut  pevse?it  et  ceux  gui  amusent. 
For  neither  is  the  ordinary  London  theatre  in- 
tended— for  neither  is  it  fitted.  What  we  want 
is  a model — an  example  to  the  rest.  We  want^ 
in  the  earnest  language  of  Mr.  Planohc, — “ The 
assured  existence  of  a theatre,  in  which  the 
masterpieces  of  our  unrivalled  dramatic  authors 
shall  be  constantly  and  worthily  represented^ 
where — 

* Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn  ’ 
shall  be  uttered  by  actors,  who  can  feel  and 
express  them  to  an  audience,  ‘ fit,’  however 
‘few,’  without  the  fear  that  their  salaries  will 
not  be  forthcoming  on  the  following  Saturday  j 
and  that  the  manager,  disheartened  by  tho 
appearance  of  empty  benches,  will  change  ‘ the 
bill,’  discharge  a company  he  has  jobbed  at  a 
week’s  notice,  and  endeavour  to  outrival  his 
competitors  by  pandering  to  the  predominant 
taste  of  the  publio.”  One  more  quotation, 
descriptive  of  the  English  Stage  a century  ago, 
will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose.  “The 
actor  and  his  work,”  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  “had  then  their  place  in  the  world  of 
art.  Productions  of  new  pieces  were  events  in 
that  world.  Great  critics  were  not  above  sitting 
in  judgment  on  plays  and  players.  Great 
painters  were  proud  to  paint,  great  statesmen 
to  know,  them.  The  House  of  Commons  paused 
once  in  debate  to  pay  a formal  compliment,  by 
the  eloquent  lips  of  Burke,  to  Garrick,  acci- 
dentally present  in  the  Speaker’s  Gallery.  We 
have  only  to  read  the  oritiques  of  the  German 
Lichtenburg  (written  about  1775)  on  Garrick, 
Weston,  Smith,  and  other  actors  of  that  time, 
to  feel  how  immeasurably  more  intellectual  an 
art  acting  then  was ; and  in  how  incalculably 
more  respectful  and  thoughtful  a spirit  it  was 
viewed  and  judged  then,  than  seems  even 
conceivable  nowadays.”  , 

The  present  constructive  state  of  the  majority 
of  our  London  theatres  also  calls  for  immediate 
reform.  Their  imperfect,  often  even  entire 
absence  of,  ventilation ; their  rude  entrances ; 
their  dangerous  staircases ; their  barbarous 
seats  and  other  fittings;  their  noxious  refresh- 
meat-bar^ ; and,  above  all  things,  the  risk  of 
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health  and  life,  which  every  playgoer  bravea 
in  visiting  them,  have  long  formed  the  snbjeot 
of  oar  ferions  conaideration;  and,  at  no  distant 
date,  we  may  publish  the  result  of  oar  in- 
quiries  and  experience. 


PRIMITIVE  APCniTECTURE  AND  ITS 
POWER  OF  GROWTH. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  in  these  days 
of  all  but  a universality  of  knowledge  and  art 
practice,  a stranger  phase  of  things  than  that 
now  actually  in  existence  in  the  heart  of  that 
still  mysterious  continent,  Africa.  We  seem  to 
know  pretty  much  all  that  can  be  known  as  to 
the  art  and  architecture  of  most  of  the  roet  of 
the  world,  not,  it  is  trne,  of  the  origin  of  the 
various  styles  of  art  or  architecture  anywhere, 
but  we  have  before  ns  pretty  fair  and  complete 
records  of  what  has  been  done,  and  whole- 
catalogues  of  moat  of  all  that  remains  of  it.  Of 
the  origin,  and  first  incipient  beginnings  of  the  , 
Greek,  for  example,  we  know  simply  nothing, 
though  we  have  before  us,  in  books,  and  examples, 
and  fragments,  enough  to  show  what  the  Greek 
architecture  really  was.  Very  much  remains,  it 
is  trne,  to  be  done,  and  many  difficult  problems 
await  solution,  but  with  the  given  elements  we 
may  see  the  antique  Greek  at  his  glorious  work, 
as  an  artist,  as  an  architect,  and  as  a workman. 
And  80  it  is  with  Imperial  Rome,  and  even  with 
Assyiia,  and  yet  more  out-of-the-way,  and  out-of- 
-the-time,  places.  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
this  may  fairly  be  said  to  more  or  less  apply. 

But  when  we  cross  the  narrow  belt  of  sea 
which  divides  Europe  from  Africa,  and  travel  to 
the  interior  of  that  vast  continent,  we  come 
upon  a totally  new  phase  of  things,  and  actually 
do  look  upon  a “ primeval  *’  art  and  architecture, 
and  that  in  a present,  practical,  aud  untaught 
way,  which  can  really  be  found  nowhere  else,  nor, 
indeed,  is  there  any  approximation  to  be  found  to 
it.  The  subject  is  certainly  new,  and  may  well 
interest  a reader  here  and  there. 

In  the  first  place,  we  owe  not  a little  to  those 
'energetic  and  persevering  and  illastrious  men 
who  have  accomplished  the  difficult  pioneering 
work.  Throngh  trackless  sand  wastes,  with  the 
sun  vertically  overhead,  through  swamps  aud 
marshes,  through  forests  so  dense  that  but  one 
can  penetrate  through  the  closely-set  trees  at  a 
time,  and  across  and  up  and  down  broad  and 
rapid  and  all  but  endless  rivers — 'these  en- 
thuBiastio  men  have  fought  their  way.  Their 
®amo3  are  many,  and  some  of  them  have  paid 
^th  their  lives  the  price  of  their  curiosity,  for 
both  man  and  beast  fought  against  them.  None 

•of  them, unfortunately, -so  thatthat  work  has  yet 
TO  be  done, — went  with  any  express  purpose  of 
discovering  artistic  or  architectural  curiosities 
and  mysteries,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there, 
therefore,  by  accident  more  than  otherwise,  that 
we  come  across  a "note”  throwing  light  on 
such  matters.  And  even  when  so  much  is  done, 
the  notice  is  so  slight,  and  details  so  few,  that 
but  a dim  glance  can  be  obtained.  But  a little 
IS  better  than  nothing,  and  putting  one  thing 
with  another,  we  are  able  every  now  aud  then  to 
•come  at  a fair  idea  of  what  is  doue  in  places 
wherein  every  man  must  needs  shift  for  himself, 
and  wherein  foreign  trade,  and  iuformation,  and 
help  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existence.  We 
can  but  hint  at  one  or  two  matters  out  of  so 
many,  but  they  are  very  carious  ones,  and  well 
worth  the  looking  at. 

_ Hoase- building  and  town -building  in  the 
interior  of  Afiica  are  not  a little  ingenious  and 
unique.  All  that  is  done  would  seem  to  follow 
from  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  country  and 
olima^,  and  from  the  character  of  the  materials 
provided  by  Nature  herself  on  the  spot.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  builders  is  certainly  their  own. 
Ibe  merejjZoji  of  an  African  house,  within  the 
o ay  walla  of  a town,  is  sufficiently  ingenious,  and 
would  be  an  impossibility  here,  as  would  an 
ordinary  honso,  as  here  constructed,  be  there. 
Dr.  Barth,  whose  African  labours  have  been 
second  to  none,  lived  for  many  months  in  the 
town  of  Timbuotoo,  closo  to  the  mysterious 
Niger,  in  a house  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
place.  It  consisted  of  a lower  story,  with  court- 
yard, and  an  upper  story  j and  the  roof,  which 
was  flat,  was  used  as  a terrace,  without  which 
these  dwellings  would  be  all  but  uninhabitable. 
Unfortunately,  one  has  to  guess  a good  deal  at 
dimensions.  No  detailed  sections  are  sketched, 
BO  that  much  is  obscure,  but  yet  the  general 
idea  of  African  house-building  is  pretty  clearly 
seen.  First  there  is  an  " ante-room  ” or  entrance 
passage.  These  passages  are  commonly  narrow, 


but  long,  and  contain  no  furniture  but  a clay- 
seat  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  doorway. 
Beyond  this  is  a second  ante-room,  of  irregular 
shape,  with  a staircase  leading  to  the  t-errace  at 
the  top  of  the  house.  Beyond  this  is  the  first 
inner  courtyard,  and  bayond  this  again  a room 
in  which  is  almost  always  that  curious  oon- 
trivanoe,  — • an  African  " bedstead.”  Other 
covered  passages  and  small  rooms  are  in  the 
rear  of  this,  and  surround  a second  courtyard  of 
the  same  size  as  the  first.  There  are  no  windows 
bo  these  rooms,  the  light  and  air  coming  in 
through  the  doorways  ; and  there  would  seem  to 
be  an  advantage  in  this  absence  of  windows  in 
so  heated  an  atmosphere : the  inner  rooms, 
though  dark,  being  thus  closed,  are  cool.  It  is 
only  at  times,  consequently,  in  the  heat,  that  the 
terrace  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  which  is,  of 
course,  uncovered,  is  available.  The  walls  of 
these  houses  are  of  pressed  clay,  as  are  the  inner 
partitions  as  m^II,  though  these  are  at  times  of 
wood,  aud  even  of  " matting.”  The  floors  are  of 
pressed  clay,  and  so,  indeed,  is  the  better  part  of 
the  house  furniture, — such  as  it  is, — the  seats,  or 
settles,  and  benche.s  being  of  clay.  In  the  well- 
to-do  houses,  matting,  rugs,  aud  furs,  cover 
these  clay  construotions.  The  walls  occasionally 
are  hung  with  floe  matting,  so  that  on  African 
house  is,  after  ail,  well  adapted  for  Africa,  aud 
the  heat  of  its  climate  is  thus  rendered 
endurable  by  this  special  mode  of  construction 
and  plamiing.  The  doorways  to  these  tropical 
apartments  are  commonly  narrow  and  low,  and 
closed  when  necessary  by  a matting  or  leather 
ourtain, — a contrivance,  by  the  way,  which  would 
seem  to  bo  of  much  older  date  than  the  hinged 
door.  Fireplaces,  as  here  understood,  of  course 
there  aro  none,— an  occasional  bole  in  the  ground 
serving  all  the  pnrpose.s  of  one.  These  houses 
are,  indeed,  to  the  last  degree  interesting,  and 
throw  light  on  the  obscure  ways  pf  the  old  world, 
for  antiquity — to  nse  a wide  and  generalising 
term— could  never  boast  of  sooh  house-building 
as  is  seen  now-a-davs  in  modern  towns  and 
cities  5 but  it  most  have  been  pretty  much  of  the 
type  indicated.  Tho  long-buried  Italian  cities 
show  this,  while  Afrioa,  to  this  honr,  shows  the 
work  in  actual  progress.  It  is  to  observed  that 
in  the  towns  the  bonses  are  but  here  and  there 
isolated,  they  standing  aide  by  side  as  elsewhere. 
The  streets  are  very  narrow  and  unpaved.  There 
are  no  windows  with  outlook  into  the  street, — 
nothing  but  the  low  doorways  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  clay-built  buildings  right  and  left  being 
human  habitations  at  all.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
too,  that  the  only  dilFerenoe  in  the  planning  and 
oonstruciion  of  the  houses  of  the  richer  class  aud 
the  "poor”  here  consists  in  their  size,  the 
smaller  ones  being  of  but  one  story,  with  its 
terrace- roof,  and  in  its  having  but  one  courtyard. 
All  else  would  seem  to  be  alike.  Outside  the 
town,  and  forming  a sort  of  village,  are  many 
groups  of  straw-matting-built  huts,  each  hut 
being  separate.  Tho  mosques  are  the  only 
public  buildings,  and  need  separate  notice,  both 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  buildings  per  se,  and 
from  the  very  striking  uses  which  they  subserve, 
all  surrounded  as  they  are  with  an  all  but 
boundless  desert  of  sand  and  silence.  The  great 
mosque  iu  limbuctoo,  indeed,  stands  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  desert,  on  the  ontskirts  of  the  town, 
and  is  a very  striking  object  architecturally. 

We  have  taken  these  exemplars  of  Old  World 
house-building  in  the  present  from  this  special 
place,  from  the  greater  fulness  of  detail  which 
we  have  been  able  to  get  of  it.  It  is,  however, 
bub  simply  typical  of  the  house-building  and 
architecture  of  a vast  extent  of  country,  and 
takes  us  back  to  a remote  time.  It  does  not 
stand  quite  so  still  as  many  might  suppose,  and 
needs  but  to  be  caught  sight  of  by  those  who 
can  use  it  and  develop  it. 

And  it  is  this,  indeed,  which  makes  this  African 
house-building,  so  romote'as  it  is,  so  especially 
interesting  j first,  that  it  evidences  wkat  man 
does  when  uninstnioted,  ond  when  in  such  a 
position  that  he  cannot  borrow  j aud,  then  again, 
it  leads  us  further  yet,  for  here  it  is  that  we  may 
get  a glimpse  into  the  very  origin  and  first 
beginnings  of  that  great,  aud  even  to  this  hour 
unequalled,  Egyptian  architecture.  No  ono  can 
suppose  that  the  ooloseal  temples  and  gateways 
of  old  Egypt  sprang  into  existence  all  at  once, 
aud  as  if  by  some  sudden  inspiration.  They, 
without  doubt,  grew  out  of  earlier  and  much 
simpler  aud  rougher  forms,  and  out  of  forms 
built  up  of  humbler  materials  than  limestone 
and  all  but  impenetrable  granite.  Here  we  may 
really  see,  though  dimly,  how  it  was  done.  Some 
theorists  have  been  puzzled  at  the  generally 
sloping  lines  of  Egyptian  walling,  and  have  noted 


how  mnoh  was  made  of  it,  and  how  dignified  tho 
result,  simple  as  the  idea  is.  Here  iu  the  heart 
of  Africa  wo  fiud  the  origin  of  it  in  the  bare 
necessities  of  construction,  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  material  used.  The  gateway  to  the  official 
residence  of  the  chief,  near  to  the  boose  already 
noticed,  strnck  Dr.  Barth  as  especially  " stately,” 
with  attempts,  as  he  puts  it,  at  "arcbiteotnral 
decoration."  This  gateway,  like  to  an  ilgyptia-U 
pylon  before  a temple  poitico,  was  of  nothing 
bntcompressod  olay,  with  the  wall  faces  inclined 
for  the  sake  of  strength,  and  with,  at  intervals, 
wooden  beams  and  cross-pieces,  to  afibrd  addi. 
tional  strength.  It  has  the  simple  square-headed 
doorway  in  the  centre,  with  low  walling  on  either 
side  of  it.  Constructional  neoesaity  did  the 
work,  and  its  builder  and  contriver  never,  in  all 
probability,  thought  for  a moment  of  “arohi- 
teotnie!”  But, — and  this  is  tho  noteworthy 
point, — tho  Bucoeediug  stone  and  granite  builders 
who  copied  him,  aud  who  caught  the  idea  with- 
out doubt  from  the  olay  buildiug,  did  so,  and  the 
oolossal  gateways  and  “ pylons  ” were  the  result 
of  it.  Indeed,  this  is  as  curious  and  instructive 
an  example  of  arohiteotural  growth  as  could  well 
be  adduced,  and  shows  how  much  can  be  made 
out  of  a simple  " constructional”  idea.  We  feel 
all  but  sure  that  the  architecture  of  Egypt, — of 
the  mighty  Karnak  itself, — might  be  built,  in  the 
mind's  eye,  out  of  the  clay  of  Timbuctoo.  We 
cannot  but  regret,  again  and  again,  that  some  of 
these  African  wanderers  did  nob  look  at  tho 
strange  places  they  saw  with  architectural 
interest,  and  so  bring  us  back  "details”  and 
dimensions.  It  is  only  incidentally,  as  wo  have 
said,  that  they  have  done  so, — more’s  the  pity 
of  it. 

We  have  bub  glanced  for  a brief  moment  at 
this  fruitful  subject,  on  which  so  very  much 
that  is  quite  new  might  be  said,  and  which  is 
capable  of  throwing  so  much  fresh,  nob  to  say 
strange,  light  on  this  difficult  and  obscure  sub. 
jact, — the  origin  of  archicectoial  style.  It  would 
be  startling,  indeed,  if,  amidst  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  matter  artistically  looked  at,  out  of  old 
Egypt,  so  full  of  mysteries  and  puzzles  on  all 
bands,  a clue  should  be  found  to  the  origin  of  an 
architectural  " Style,”  or  that  we  ehonld  bo  able 
to  build  up  an  architecture  out  of  the  mere 
necessities  of  materials  and  construction,  and  to 
be  in  a measure  forced  thereto  by  the  very 
climate  of  the  spot  on  which  the  architecture  ia 
built  up.  Nay,  might  wo  not  even  go  further 
than  this,  and  affirm  that  the  simple  dignity  to 
bo  found  at  a glance  in  the  inclined  olay  walling 
first  roused  into  activity  that  feeling  of  the 
sublime  which  would  seem  to  have  ruled  in  the 
designing  of  Egyptian  sCrnctures  ? 


NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

Dunferrnlvie. — On  the  12th  inst.  the  memorial- 
stone  of  thenewcorporation  buildings,  Dunferm- 
line, was  laid  with  Masonic  honours  by  Mr. 
Whyte-Melville,  Provincial  Grand  Master,  in 
presence  of  the  Provost  aud  members  of  the 
council,  and  a large  company  of  people.  The 
buildings  have  been  erected  from  designs  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  James  0.  Walker,  architect,  Edin- 
burgh. The  Bridge-street  and  Kirkgate  fronts 
are  built  of  fine  dabbed  coursers,  the  mouldings 
being  polished,  and  the  stones  are  from  Polmaise 
Quarry,  near  Bannockburn.  There  are  four 
floors  to  the  back  of  the  buildings,  three  at  tho 
bottom  of  Kirkgate,  and  two  floors  facing  Bridge, 
street.  On  the  ground-floor,  looking  into  the 
Glen  of'Pittencrieff,  there  are  the  housekeeper’s 
apartments,  lamplighters’  room,  six  pnblio  w.oa., 
urinal,  »feo.  Ou  the  basement  floor  there  is  an 
office  for  the  enperinbendent  of  police,  a house  for 
the  police  sergeant,  a room  for  the  policemen, 
and  five  police  cells.  There  are  also  beating, 
rooms,  coal-cellars,  &o.,  on  this  basement.  On 
the  same  floor,  towards  Bridge-street,  there 
are  three  rooms  for  clerks  employed  in  the 
bank  above.  On  the  street  floor  there  are 
offices  for  tho  town  clerk,  master  of  works, 
and  collector  of  public  rates.  On  this  floor 
there  are  apartments  for  a bank,  consisting  of 
sitting-room, manager’s  room, and  a veryspaoious 
entrance-hall.  Above  all  this  ia  the  council- 
chamber  and  committee-room,  police  court- room, 
Ac.  The  building  is  in  the  Old  Baronial  style, 
having  a square  tower  at  the  north-east  corner, 
with  four  turrets  corbelled  out  from  the  angles. 
The  main  entrance-door  is  in  the  tower  facing 
High-street.  The  bank  entrance  will  bo  from 
Bridge-Btreet.  The  council-room  ia  39  ft.  3 in. 
by  25  ft.  3 in. ; the  police-court,  50  ft.  6 in.  by 
31  ft.  6 in.  The  steeple  will  in  all  be  about 
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118  fD.  in  heiehf.  Mpssra.  Hotchinson  are  the 
inaEcns  ; D.  & J.  Philip  joiners  ; M.  Williamson, 
plimler;  J.  Bdveridg',  slater;  and  the  con- 
fittuation  of  the  whole  bnilding  is  being  snper- 
intended  by  Mr.  John  M'Laren,  clerk  of  works. 

Kidderminsier. — At  a meeting  of  the  Kidder- 
minster Town  Coonoil  on  the  11th  inst.  reference 
was  made  to  the  commnnication  between  the 
mnsic-hall  and  the  new  municipal  buildings, 
situated  contignons  to  each  other,  and  the  open, 
ing  of  which  is  fixed  for  the  Slst  inst.  The 
bniidings  are  sitnated  at  the  bottom  of  Vicar- 
street,  close  to  the  new  Midland  Bank  and  the 
new  offices  of  John  Brinton  & Co.,  and  the  whole 
are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Meredith,  architect, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mnsio-hall,  built  in 
1856,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Bidlake  & Lovett, 
of  Wolverhampton.  The  whole  of  the  fittings 
in  the  polioe.oonrt  and  conncil-oharober  are  of 
pitch-pine  and  oak,  and  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Stringer,  of  Kidderminster.  The 
buildings  will  cost  over  8,5001.,  and  the  con- 
tractor  is  Mr.  Biunian,  of  Kidderminster. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

OXFORD  DIOCESAN  CONFERENCE. 

At  the  sitting  of  this  Conference  on  the  10th 
inst.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Ellison  moved  : — 

“ That  the  defective  house  accommodation,  and  other 
sanitary  conditions,  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  muny 
of  our  villages  are  detrimental  to  the  physical  health  of 
the  people,  to  their  moral  and  religious  interests,  and  to 
their  social  progress  ; that  from  the  report  of ‘The  Com- 
missioners on  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Childrenin 
Agriculture  ’ (19t37-9),  as  well  as  Ihj  more  recent  Reports 
of  Sanitary  Officers,  it  would  appear  that  in  order  to 
remedy  this  evil  additional  legislative  powers  are  needed; 
and  that  with  a view  to  the  obtaining  of  such  powers, 
using  those  which  already  exist,  and  enlisting  a wider 
circle  of  public  opinion  on  the  side  of  improrement,  a 
Committee  of  this  Conference  be  appointed  to  deliberate, 
and  tahe  lucb  action  as  shall  seem  to  them  most  ex- 
pedient.” 

He  was  for  twenty  years  a director  of  the  Prince 
Consort’s  Windsor  Society  for  improving  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes;  and  during 
that  time  could  not  fail  to  see  the  manifold 
blessings  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  improved 
homes.  When  he  came  to  Haseley  in  January 
last,  he  was  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
directly  opposite  experience.  The  state  of 
affairs  he  there  discovered  convinced  him  that  if 
he  were  to  do  any  good  among  the  people  he 
must  begin  with  their  homes.  He  was  fortunate 
enongh  to  fall  in  with  the  reports  of  Dr.  Child 
(Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Oxfordshire), 
which  led  him  to  the  perusal  of  the  reports  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  Employment  of 
Children,  Young  Persons,  and  Women  in  Agricul- 
ture. From  these  reports  he  read  sundry  ex- 
tracts.  Mr.  Culley,  the  Commissioner  for  Berks, 
Backs,  and  Oxon,  spoke  of  “the  insufficient 
amount  of  cottage  accommodation  in  proportion 
to  the  wants  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  cul. 
tivation,”  and  described  the  state  of  labourers’ 
dwellings  as  being  such  as  to  “justify  men  in 
speaking  of  it  as  a national  disgrace.”  Dr.  Child 
said,  “I  have  found  the  following  defects  to 
exist,  some  of  them,  of  course,  in  combination. 
Houses  are  built  in  improper  situations,  im- 
properly  constmeted,  filthy,  dilapidated,  over- 
crowded.” He  added,  “such  cottages,  though 
in  number  a minority,  are  still  a considerable 
minority,  as  some  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
village,  and  some  villages  contain  great  numbers 
of  them.”  He  alluded  also  to  the  water  eopply 
as  continually  polluted  with  sewage,  and  thus 
becoming  the  fruitful  source  of  typhoid  fever. 
He  asked  them  to  cousider  what  it  must  be  to 
the  labourer  to  return  to  a home  cheerless  in 
itself  and  absolutely  dingeroos  in  its  surround- 
ings; to  see  wife  or  child  sickening  and  djing; 
to  know  that  with  better  house  and  better  water 
not  one  of  those  things  need  have  been ; and  to 
have  the  hopeless  conviction  that,  bound  to  the 
soil  by  the  necessities  of  his  lot,  he  must  remain 
where  he  is,  impotent  tbr  inghwant  of  knowledge 
to  devise  a remedy,  or  through  want  of  means  to 
carry  it  out.  What  was  to  be  done,  or  rather 
remained  to  be  done,  to  remedy  the  evil  ? Mr. 
Culley  said  they  were  calling  upon  the  land- 
owners of  to-day  toremeiy  the  evil  growth  of 
many  past  generations,  and  nine-tenths  of  those 
who  resided  in  the  counties  he  had  visited  were 
already  busy  at  the  work  as  far  as  their  means 
would  allow.  Dr.  Child  said,  “a  great  deal  is 
being  done,  chiefly  by  individual  proprietors,  to- 
wards remedying  the  shocking  state  of  things 
which  I have  described.  Thsre  are  estates  in 
every  union  in  my  district  on  which  proprietors 
have  done,  and  are  doing,  all  that  is  possible  foi 
the  improvement  of  their  labourers’  cottages.” 
The  powers  of  interference  already  given,  which 


are  at  present  chiefiy  permissive,  would  have  to 
be  made  oompnlsory.  The  provisions  of  the 
“Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act”  of 
1875  would  have  to  be  extended  to  rural  districts, 
the  local  sentiment  would  have  to  be  educated, 
and  local  action  drawn  out  by  the  more  general 
appointment  of  parochial  sanitary  committees, 
this  action  being  quickened  and  sustained  by  thf- 
Local  Government  Board  in  London.  With  and 
amidst  all  that,  a public  opinion  would  have  to 
be  formed,  which  would  in  a few  years  make 
those  miserable  dwellings  to  be  things  of  the 
past.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  his  readiness 
to  accept  the  amendment  on  the  paper  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Wootten,  “ To  strike  out  the 
words  ‘ as  shall  seem  to  them  most  expedient,’ 
and  to  insert  the  following  : ‘ as,  upon  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  report,  the  Conference  shall  deem 
most  expedient.’  ” 

Toe  Rev.  B.  T.  Ouvry  advocated  the  passing 
of  a General  Building  Act  for  the  whole  country, 
to  prevent  the  building  of  any  house  except  upon 
certain  stated  sanitary  conditions. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Duggan  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  words  “of  the  labonrera  in  many 
of  our  towns  and  villages,”  should  be  substituted 
for  the  words,  “ of  agricultural  labourers  in  many 
of  our  villages,”  which  was  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
N.  T.  Garry. 

Canon  Ellison  having  accepted  the  proposal, 

The  motion  as  amended  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

Liverpool. — Mr.  Holbrook  Gaskell,  of  Liver, 
pool,  has,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  between  3,000Z. 
and  4,000Z.,  undertaken  to  erect  public  baths  for 
the  township  of  Widnes. 

Maidenhead.  — Tne  new  “ Hamblettonian  ” 
Bath  at  Maidenhead  has  been  opened.  It 
measures  120  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide,  and  from 
3 ft.  to  7 ft.  deep,  and  contains  170,000  gallons. 
Mr.  Hamblett  is  the  proprietor.  On  one  side  of 
the  bath  are  several  dressing-boxes,  and  on  the 
other  a promenade,  surrounded  by  flowers,  trees, 
and  shrubs.  Near  the  same  spot  Mr.  Hamblett 
is  providing  a large  room  to  be  used  as  a 
skating-rink.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 
Cooper,  architect,  of  Maidenhead. 

Croydon. — A newopen-air  swimming-bath  has 
been  constrncted  and  opened  forpublic  use  by  the 
Croydon  Local  Board,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
one  long  in  operation.  The  desirability  of  greater 
accommodation  has  been  demonstrated  iu  a 
forcible  manner  this  season,  no  fewer  than 
15,000  bathers  having  been  admitted  during 
July  and  August,  a result  far  in  advance  of  any 
previous  year.  The  new  bath,  which  in  summer 
will  prove  very  comfortable,  is  intended  for  use 
as  a second-class  or  second  bath,  while  the  older 
one  will  be  reserved  for  first-class  visitors.  The 
bath  just  opened  was  constrncted  by  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Norwood.  The  paving  is  the  workmanship  of 
Minton,  of  Oxford-street.  Thirty-two  boxes 
have  been  placed  for  the  accommodation  of 
bathers,  protected  from  web  by  an  overhang- 
ing roof;  the  bath  itself  being  open  to  sun  and 
rain.  The  pool,  owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  ground,  is  76  ft.  in  length  on  one  side,  56  ft. 
on  the  other,  and  36  ft.  in  width. 


THE  LAST  INVESTIGATION  OF  ROME. 

Under  the  title  of  “ Forum  Romanum  and 
Via  Sacra,”  that  indefatigable  explorer,  Mr. 
Parker,  gives  us  another  of  those  neatly-bound 
volumes*  in  which  the  results  of  his  researches 
in  the  Eternal  City  are  gradually  getting  them- 
selves  recorded.  Those  who  have  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  preceding  volumes  of  the 
series  will  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  idiosyn- 
crasies  of  literary  form,  or  rather,  the  sublime 
disregard  of  form,  which  distinguish  the  works 
of  this  persevering  and  painstaking  archaeologist. 
They  will  cot  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  title, 
page  is  at  the  end  of  the  volume  and  the  preface 
in  the  middle,!  and  will  be  prepared  to  find  that 
a process  of  comparison  of  various  readings,  and 
i very  careful  weighing  and  cogitation  over  the 
constraotion  of  paragraphs,  are  necessary  to 
discover  what  is  the  precise  information  in. 
'.ended  to  be  conveyed  to  them.  The  pre- 
•ent  volume  seems  somewhat  less  labyrinthine 
'.ban  its  predecessor,  as  the  grouping  of  the 

* The  Arcbieology  of  Rome.  By  John  Henrr  Parker, 
O.B.,  &o.  Vol.  II- : The  Forum  Romannm  and  Via  Sacra, 
lames  Parker  & Co.,  Oxford;  John  Murray,  London. 
1876. 

+ The  principal  title-page  and  preface,  that  is  to  say ; 
here  are,  of  course,  several. 


remains  described  under  two  heads,  the  “Forum 
Romanum”  and  the  “Via  Sacra,”  naturally 
suggests  a division  into  two  sections,  to  which 
the  author  has  in  the  main  mercifully  adhered, 
and  which  makes  it  easier  to  give  a general 
idea  of  the  scope  of  this  division  of  his  Roman 
records  than  was  the  case  with  previous 
instalments  of  the  work. 

Id  the  preface  to  the  “ Via  Sacra  ” section,  the 
inthor  gives  some  account  of  the  causes  which 
led  him  to  spend  so  much  time  over  Roman 
archmflogy,  and  of  the  principles  which  have 
guided  him  in  its  investigation.  A medical 
verdict,  sentencing  him  to  spend  his  winters  in 
Rome,  was  the  originating  condition  which  led 
to  his  thoughts  being  turned  in  that  direction. 
He  knew  that  many  books  had  been  written  on 
the  history  of  the  city  of  Rome,  bub  that  no  one 
had  applied  the  principles  of  the  modern  science 
of  archmology  to  this  subject.  He  had  studied 
the  best  works  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
German  (the  latter  translated  for  him  by  friends), 
to  ascertain  the  “true  history  of  the  city  of 
Rome.”  None  of  these  works  satisfied  him, 
“ since  the  writers  have  in  no  instanoe  studied 
architectural  history  on  the  principle  of  com- 
parison with  well-dated  examples,  or  made  that 
the  basis  of  their  work.”  Many  of  the  most 
learned  arcbmological  authorities  on  the  subject 
adhered  to  what  were  called  “Roman  tradi- 
tions,” which  were  “only  the  conjectures  of 
learned  men  during  the  last  three  centuries.” 
It  seemed  to  him  that  though  some  were  right 
on  one  point  and  some  on  others,  the  only  safe 
plan  was  “ to  compare  the  exact  words  of  the 
classical  aothors  (without  note  or  commeiU*)  with 
the  existing  remains,  of  which  the  dates  are  soon 
seen  by  comparison  with  other  similar  buildings 
by  experienced  eyes.  This  is  the  principle  on 
which  my  work  has  been  carried  out ; to  obtain 
the  beat  information  I can  get,  either  from  books 
or  from  living  authorities,  and  then  form  my  own 
conclusions  from  them  after  consideration.” 

It  is  only  bare  justice  to  Mr.  Parker  to  say 
that  this  is  unquestionably  the  true  principle  to 
follow  in  researches  of  this  kind,  and  that  a man 
who  has,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  dug  fo? 
himself  to  obtain  the  materials  for  his  work  may 
claim  to  have  his  conclusions  received  with  at- 
tention, when  those  conclusions  are  at  variance 
with  other  opinions  based  upon  less  careful  and 
practical  investigation.  And  in  regard  to  this 
latter  point,  Mr.  Parker  draws  attention  to  the 
facilities  for  more  accurate  knowledge  afforded 
by  recent  excavations,  and  makes  rather  a point 
as  against  the  “ Roman  tradition  ” school  by 
publishing  a photograph  from  a view  of  the 
Forum  Romannm,  taken  in  commemoration  of 
the  Jubilee  in  1650,  in  which  some  well-known 
monuments  (especially  the  three  columns  for- 
merly called  part  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  but  which  Mr.  Paiker  and  others  cal! 
the  Temple  of  Saturn),  now  fully  excavated, 
are  either  three  parts  bnried,  or  entirely  in- 
visible. The  thorough  investigation  of  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Parker’s  theories,  so  far  as  they 
conflict  with  existing  ideas,  could  only  be 
carried  out  by  such  a minute  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  more  newly  excavated  remains  as  he 
has  himself  made,  and  in  regard  to  a good  many 
of  his  ideas  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  they 
deal  with  what  must  always  remain  matters  of 
controversy.  But  there  can  be  little  question 
that  the  system  of  investigation  he  has  pnraned 
is  the  best  one  for  arriving  at  the  truth,  or  the 
only  one,  provided  the  investigation  is  not 
biased,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by 
preconceived  ideas  or  expectations,  or  the  wish 
to  oppose  somebody  else’s  view  of  the  matter 
by  which  aiohseologists  (being  after  all  but 
mortal)  are,  we  fear,  not  seldom  influenced. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Parker’s  work  he  describes 
to  be  to  explain  in  a popular  manner  “ the  true 
history  of  the  city  of  Rome.”  He  makes  no 
pretension,  he  assures  us,  to  know  more  than 
other  people,  but  has  often  been  told  that  he 
poseesses  the  art  of  exp'aining  antiquities  “ in 
a very  natural  manner,  easy  to  be  understood 
and  remembered.”  We  fear  Mr.  Parker  has 
been  the  object  of  a little  good-natured  flattery 
in  regard  lo  this  point.  After-dinner  speeches 
at  arcbasological  societies  are  not  always  to  be 
taken  too  literally.  Our  impression  is  just  the 
reverse;  that  on  this  partionlar  snbject  be  does 
know  more  than  most  people,  but  that  he  has 
no  faculty  whatever  of  potting  what  be  knows 
into  logical  form.  His  manner  of  explanation 
8 “natural”  iu  so  far  as  there  is  au  utter 
ibsence  of  art  in  it,  and  we  should  be  inclined 


• The  italicB  are  the  author’s. 
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to  reverse  the  king’s  request  to  Polonins,  and 
desire  of  him  “ less  matter  with  more  art.”  But 
in  one  respect  Mr.  Parker  has  done  excellent 
service  towards  giving  a clearer  and  more  vivid 
idea  of  Koman  remains  and  their  character  and 
antiquity  to  those  whom  he  has  addressed  in 
speech  and  in  print,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
photography  in  illustration.  Those  who,  not 
having  b-en  to  Rome,  attended  Hr.  Parker’s 
three  lectures  at  Condnit-atreet  not  long  ago 
(and  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
audience  was  so  small  a one)  must  have  felt,  in 
spice  of  whatever  puzzlement  they  may  have  ex. 
perienced  from  the  torrent  of  facts  discharged 
upon  their  heads,  that  they  had  gained  a new 
and  fresh  idea  of  the  reality  and  meaning  of  the 
mural  remains  of  Rome  from  hearing  comments 
upon  them  with  the  actual  structure  in  all  its 
idiosyncrasies  of  detail  brought  bodily  before 
their  eyes  by  photography : and  the  like  value 
and  interest  is  imparted  to  the  present  volume 
by  the  photographic  illustrations  which  are  ap. 
pended  to  it.  Like  all  who  have  compared 
drawings  of  architectural  remains  with  the  re- 
mains themselves,  Hr.  Parker  has  found  innumer- 
able disorepaucies  between  the  drawings  and  the 
originals,  even  where  the  former  were  made  by 
very  able  draughtsmen.  Drawings,  as  he  ob. 
•cervea,  are  commonly  made  in  the  study  from 
rough  sketches  taken  on  the  spot,  or  are  even 
made  for  engravers  by  an  artist  who  has  not 
seen  the  building.  “For  this  reason  photo- 
graphs are  indispensable  for  explaining  the 
history  of  a building.  No  artist  ever  thinks  of 
showing  the  thickness  of  the  mortar  between  the 
joints  of  the  stones,  or  the  thickness  of  the 
bricks;  yet  on  these  two  points  the  date  of  a 
building  often  hangs,  at  the  most  important 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  architecture.” 
Tbe  reason,  of  course,  is  that  artists,  having 
generally  in  view  an  object  quite  apart  from 
arohmologioal  study,  neglect  details  which  are 
only  of  interest  from  that  point  of  view. 

The  study  of  the  history  and  topography  of 
the  Forum  Romannm  seems  likely,  in  Bottom's 
phrase,  to  “grow  to  a point”  now,  after  the 
long  course  of  contradictions  and  conjectures 
through  which  it  has  passed.  In  regard  to  one 
or  two  important  features  of  the  topography,  it 
has  appeared  that  “third  thoughts  are  best,” 
and  the  more  recent  investigations  have  tended 
to  a return  to  early  theories  which  had  been 
temporarily  abandoned.  It  has  been  considered 
a fixed  idea  ever  since  1500,  that  one  angle  of 
the  Forum  was  near  the  arch  of  Severus,  and 
another  near  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faus- 
tina, giving  a line  of  about  100  paces  in  length, 
rnoriiug  nearly  north.*  But  the  question  was, 
whether  this  line  represented  the  length  or  the 
width  of  the  Forum.  Until  the  time  of  Nardini 
the  universal  opinion  was  that  this  was  the  long 
side,  and  that  the  width  was  about  half  the 
length,— a proportion  apparently  defined  by  the 
three  columns  of  what  is  now  known  to  be  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  near  the  angle  of 
tbe  Palatine,  and  some  little  distance  to  west- 
ward  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninusand  Faustina.  I 
Nardini  managed  to  upset  this  theory,  and  fori 
some  time  was  almost  unanimously  followed  by  ) 
aotiquiii'  es  in  tbe  belief  that  the  line  referred  to  I 
represented  one  end  of  the  Forum,  which  would  ' 
thus  have  its  greatest  length  east  and  west.  ' 
Bunsen  returned  to  the  original  theory,  which,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  set  at  rest  now 
by  the  excavation  of  the  area,  which  shows  the 
Forum  as  un  irregular  oblong  space,  nearly  one. 
third  widerat  tbe  north  end,  nearest  the  Capitol, 
than  at  the  south  end,  and  not  extending  quite 
BO  far  southward  as  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  which,  since  the  more  complete  exoa- 
va-^ion,  c.-,n  no  longer  be  regarded  as  in  the 
Foi  um,  bi-ing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Via  Sacra, 
and  a litHe  away  from  tbe  south-east  angle  of 
tbe  Forum,  though  it  is  sufficiently  near  the 
angle  to  confirm  the  general  correctness  of  the 
theory  of  the  older  antiquaries.  This  temple 
was  burled  to  half  its  height,  and  houses  built  up 
against  and  between  its  columns,  in  the  Middle 
Ages ; the  marks  of  the  roofs  of  these  houses 
as  Mr.  Parker  observes,  are  still  visible  on  the 
columns.  Palladio  baa  the  credit  of  having  re- 
moved the  houses  and  excavated  the  columns 
down  ro  their  buses. 

The  comparatively  small  area  and  irregular 
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The  B'd'-  bounded  by  the  Via  Sacra  runs  nearly  north 
*ud  sitnth,  recording  to  Mr.  Parker’s  compass,  though  in 
thopltnaol  Buoaen  end  Canina  the  same  line  is  shonn 
as  nearly  ri(i«  north-west.  They  are  probably  right  and 
Mr.  rurker  has  perhaps  given  magnetic  north  instead  of 
trim  north;  but  as  the  end  of  tbe  Forum  next  the  Capitol 
has  commot.ly  b^en  written  of  as  the  north  end,  it  is  con- 
reniont  to  retain  this  nomenclature. 


ehape  of  the  Forum  are  curiously  at  variance 
with  the  ideas  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  a place  bo  great  in  hiatory.  The  Via 
Sacra,  part  of  which  skirts  the  eaat  side  of  the 
roram,  terminating  in  the  Clirns  Oapitolinns 
and  up  which,  as  poets  and  poetic  historians 
are  fond  of  piotnring,  the  triamphal  processions 
of  Home  wonnd  their  way  to  the  Capitol,  was 
little  more  than  a crooked  lane,  after  all ! The 
architectural  grandeur  of  Rome  belongs  for  the 
most  part  to  the  time  when  her  moral  grandeur 
had  deteriorated  or  nearly  vanished.  Very 
little  indeed  of  tbe  buildings  whose  remains  are 
found  round  the  Forum  belongs  to  the  date  of 
the  Roman  Republic ; only  odd  angles  of  base- 
ment  here  and  there,  left  amid  the  masonry  of 
later  times,  in  that  extraordinary  jumble  of 
remains  characteristic  of  the  Eternal  City  • and 
great  part  is  of  the  time  of  the  later  Empire, 
many  of  the  temples  having  been  rebuilt  on  the 
old  sites  and  with  the  old  names.  The  most' 
important  conclusions  derived,  in  Mr.  Parker’s  ' 
pages,  from  the  recent  excavations  in  the  Forum  I 
relate  to  the  three  temples  at  the  northern  ex* 
tremity,  and  their  conce.xion  with  the  Capitolium,  ' 
which  stood  m their  rear,  and  which  was,  in  fact  ' 
what  we  should  call  the  “town-hall”  in  a' 
modern  city.  The  Capitolium  included,  iu  its  ' 
lowest  story,  and  partly  cut  out  of  the  rock,  the  I 
^ranum  or  treasury  ; over  this  the  Tabularium  ' 
or  record-offioe,  and  over  this  the  Muoicinium  or  ' 
public  offices.  This  upper  portion  of  the  building  t 
was  built  as  it  now  stands  by  Michelangelo,  who 
blocked  up  tbe  Tabularium  arcade  in  order  to ' 
got  a sufficient  wall  to  carry  the  new  super, 
structure,  the  older  buildings  which  it  replaced 
having  been  of  timber.  The  building  of  Michel 
angelo,  which  forms  the  iarge^ather  warehouse, 
looking  mass  conspicoous,  with  its  tower,  in  all 
views  of  the  Forum  looking  towards  the  north 
became  by  degrees  the  chief  visible  record  of  the 
Bite  of  the  Capitolium  ; the  lower  portion,  con- 
taming  the  Tabularium  and  .fFIrarium,  becoming 
more  and  more  concealed  and  banked  up  by  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  earth  and  debris.  The 
view  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Jubilee  en. 
graved  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  which  we  before 
referred  to,  indicates  how  the  ground  had  risen 
° engraving  of  the  place 

m 1810,  before  the  first  of  the  modern  ex- 
cavations  were  commenced,  gives  evidence 
that  lb  had  been  filled  up  still  higher  at 
that  date.  In  this  engraviug  we  see  the  archi- 
trave  and  the  tops  of  the  columns  of  the 
labuianum  just  appearing  above  the  level  of 
the  made  ground;  the  engraving  (which  is 
perhaps  incorrect)  shows  them,  however,  in  a 
more  complete  state  than  is  the  case  at  present  • 
Mr.  Parker's  photograph  (plate  iii.)  shows  only 
columns  left,  and  the  rest  a blank  wall 
However,  the  removal  of  the  ground  at  this 
place,  down  to  the  original  level,  reveals  these 
lower  stones  of  the  ancient  Capitolium,  and  also 
the  basements  of  the  three  temples  which  stood 
between  it  and  the  north  end  of  the  Forum  area 
The  propar  nomenclature  and  identity  of  these 
remains  has  been,  we  need  not  remind  the 
I reader,  theobject  of  endless  discussions,  at  least 
ID  regard  to  two  of  them.  The  eastern  one,  of 
I which  only  the  basement  remains,  has  long  been 
I known  to  be  the  Temple  of  Concord.  The  re 
j mams  next  to  it  consist  of  the  podium  of 
another  temple,  situated  directly  in  front  of  the 
iEi-arnim,  and  at  the  south-east  angle  of  which 
stands  that  angle  group  of  three  columns  which 
has  successively  borne  the  names  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  of  Concord  (Becker),  of  Saturn,  and  of 
Vespasian;  while  Mr.  Parker,  on  grounds  we 
will  notice  immediately,  gi^es  it  attain  to 
Saturn.  It  fronts  south,  towards  the '’Forum 
and  near  it,  and  fronting  eastward,  stands,  at 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  Forum,  the  temple 
of  which  eight  columns  remain,  and  which  has 
been  successively  labelled  Concord,  Fortune 
Vespasian,  and  Saturn,  and  is  given  by  Mr’ 
Parker  to  Vespasian.  Now,  the  main  point  of 
his  remarks  on  the  results  of  the  excavations 
here  18  this,  that  he  finds  in  them  authority  for 
a theory  with  regard  to  the  Temples  of 
Concord  and  Saturn,  viz.,  that  these  were  directly 
wuneoted  with  the  Seuate-house  and  the 
^rarium  respectively.  The  connexion  of  the 
Temple  of  Saturn  with  the  uErarium  had 
been  previously  urged  by  Bunaen,  before 
the  excavations  were  made ; but  with  Mr. 
Parker  the  idea  is  first  started  with  regard 
to  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and  seems  to 
have  arisen  partly  out  of  the  existence  of 
the  commencement  of  a subterraneau  passage 
under  the  podium  of  the  temple  (laid  bare 
m the  recent  excavations),  and  partly  out  of  Mr  , 


Parker  3 conviction  that  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
which  IS  constantly  spoken  of  as  the  meeting, 
place  of  the  senate,  was  not  large  enough  for 
that  prpose,  and  was  in  fact  merely  an  ante- 
chamber  or  portico  to  the  Senate-hoose.  On 
Mr.  Parkers  own  showing,  the  assumption 
appears  a moat  gratuitous  one.  He  admits  that 
he  cannot  tell  where  to  put  the  Senate-bonse  in 
that  case,  and  he  quotes  a passage  from 
Ciceros  second  Philippic  as  supporting  his 
view,  which  to  ordinary  readers  will  certainly 
appear  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  The  only 
argument  which  really  looks  like  a support  to 
his  view  IS  an  anecdote  about  the  Emperor 
Pertinax  coming  to  the  Seuate-house  and  findiug 
It  closed,  and  seating  himself  in  the  Temple  of 

Concord  till  the  doorkeeper  was  found;  but  the 

original  Latin,  quoted  in  a note  on  page  8,  does 
nob  by  any  means  seem  to  necessitate  his  inter. 
pretatiOD.  Mr.  Parker  takes  it  as  proved, 
however,  and  goes  on  to  the  next  temple,  which 
he  calls  that  of  Saturn  on  the  strength  of  the 
statements  of  Soliuus  and  Plutarch  that  the 
treasury  of  Saturn  was  made  into  a temple, 
which  remained  in  the  time  of  the  latter.  “ The 
real  meaning  of  this,”  he  says,  “ was  the  same 
as  10  the  case  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  ; there 
was  a doorway  in  the  wall  of  tbe  ^rarium  at  the 
back  under  the  podium  of  the  temple.”  What 
Mr.  Parker  means  by  “under  the  podium  ” we 
do  not  quite  understaud ; but  he  gives  a photo, 
graph  of  the  excavated  podium  of  the  temple  as 
rebuilt  by  Severus,  and  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
^ranum  (plate  viii.)  with  an  arched  doorway  in 
It  built  up,  which  evidently  served  formerly  to 
oommunmate  either  with  the  exterior  or  with  a 
bQildmg  m front.  Tbe  Temple  of  Satntn,  of 
Which  the  three  colnmus  remain,  he  regards  as 
having  been  a mere  portico  without  a cella,  and 

the  .^ranum  behind  might  then,  he  thinks, 
naturally  be  looked  on  as  the  cella  of  the  temple. 
We  never  heard  of  such  a case  before,  nor  does 
Mr.  Parker  give  any  reason  for  thinking  the 
temple  was  only  a portico,  which  seems  quite 
improbable;  there  is  plenty  of  room  fora  com- 
plete temple  between  the  three  columns  and 
the  wall  of  the  -iErarium,  and  Bunsen’s  plan 
p owa  it  as  such,  though  his  view  supports  Mr. 
larkers  in  other  ways.  Within  tbe  built-up 
oorway  mentioned,  Canina  discovered  a steep 
flight  of  steps,  which  Mr.  Parker  says  are  of 
course  the  steep  stairs  to  the  iErarium,  which 
Cicero  jocnlarly  refers  to  in  his  oration  pro 
Fonfeio  though  in  mentioning  this  point  a second 
time  (Mr.  Parker  is  never  content  with  saying 
anythmg  once)  it  is  only  said  that  Cicero  is  be. 
heved  to  have  meant  the  steps  of  the  ^rariom. 
Granting  this  to  be  the  Temple  of  Satnrn,*  it  will 
pretty  well  follow  that  the  third  temple  is  that 
of  Vespasian;  though  Mr.  Parker  puts  even 
this  in  his  own  original  method  of  logical  state, 
ment:  “this  must  be  the  Temple  of  Vespasian 
because  there  are  no  traces  of  any  vaults  for  a 
Pubho  Troasury  in  it."  That  can  only  be  com. 
pared  to  the  argument  in  the  farce,— “ Have  you 
710  Strawberry  mark  on  your  arm  ? Then  you  are 
my  long-lost  brother  ! ” 

We  hold  no  brief  for  either  Vespasian  or 
Saturn,  and  by  no  means  intend  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  theory  which  Mr. 
Parker  adopts  from  Bunsen.  On  the  contrary 
the  freqent  mention  in  Latin  literature  of  the 
Temple  of  Saturn  in  conjunction  with  the  mention 
of  the  Treasury,  certainly  gives  a colour  to  his 
conclusion,  on  a point  in  regard  to  which  we  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  anything  deoisive 
can  be  proved  at  this  distance  of  time.  Bunsen's 
opinion  iu  favour  of  this  view  was,  perhaps,  as 
purely  conjectural  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  on 
other  points;  he  placed  the  Basilica  Julia,  for 
instance,  with  its  longer  axis  running  east  and 
west,  while  the  subsequent  excavations  have 
shown  it  as  running  north  and  south.  Canina, 
whose  plan  gives  tbe  Basilica  its  true  position 
and  extent,  restores  the  name  of  Vespasian  to 
the  temple  we  have  been  speaking  of  ; and  there 
is  the  important  evidence  in  his  favour  of  the 
description  by  Statius  of  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Domitian,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
Forum,  with  a Basilica  ou  either  hand,  and 


As  WB  believe  the«  is  an  impression  that  the  throe 
columns  (late  Jupiter  Tonans)  have  been  accepted  as  the 
iemple  of  Saturn  since  Bunsen  started  tbe  idea  in  1S35 
'we  may  remind  the  reader  that  the  architect  Can>nii  i,l 
whom  Bnnsen  s pamphlet  was  dedicated, declined  to  accent 
this  view,  and  in  a paper  read  by  the  Rev.  R.  Bnrees-  at 
the  rnstituto  meotinK  of  June  28,  1852.  the  reasons  for 
eonaideriDK  this  to  be  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  were  fully 
few  generally  accepted;  and 

Sir  U . Tite,  who  had  just  returned  from  a survey  of  the 
in»n  new  excavations,  expressed  Lis  opinion  that  “all 
question  KBS  at  end”  on  the  matter,  aid  the  Vesiiasiau 
theory  finally  established.  ‘espasiau 
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which  was  looked  upon  by  Vespasian  from  his 
temple  in  the  rear.  The  pedestal  of  a colossal 
eqaestrian  statue  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
Forum,  in  the  precise  spot  indicated  by  the 
poet,  and  between  the  sites  of  the  Basilica 
Emilia  and  the  Basilica  Julia,  points  almost 
exactly  to  the  centre  one  of  the  three  temples 
at  the  north  end,  so  that,  taking  this  to  be 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  the  whole  descrip- 
tion would  be  absolutely  correct  in  relation 
to  the  statue  j whereas  the  north-west  temple, 
which  Bunsen  and  Mr.  Parker  call  Vespasian, 
does  not  look  towards  the  pedestal  at  all.*  We 
cannot  say  that,  to  our  thinking,  Mr.  Parker’s 
old  doorway  in  the  wall  of  the  iErarium  (or 
what  is  called  so)  seems  conclusive  as  against 
this  important  piece  of  literary  evidence.  Mr. 
Parker  has  one  or  two  new  facts  to  adduce,  re- 
suiting  from  the  recent  excavations,  but  his 
manner  of  building  up  arguments  is  very  curious. 
He  adopts  a far-fetched  theory,  very  doubtfully 
supported,  that  the  Temple  of  Concord  stood  to 
the  Senate  in  the  relation  of  a mere  portico, 
and  then  uses  this  suggestion  as  a ground  for 
argning  that  the  same  idea  was  carried  out  in 
the  connexion  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  with  the 
Treasury.  To  assume  one  step  in  the  argument, 
and  then  treat  it  as  a proved  basis  for  the  next 
step,  is  not  a sort  of  reasoning  to  inspire  much 
confidence. 

The  complete  excavation  of  the  site  of  the 
Basilica  Julia  on  the  western  side  of  the  Forum, 
showing  that  the  length  of  the  building  was 
from  north  to  sonth,  Mr.  Parker  considers  has  also 
settled  the  name  of  the  three  celebrated  columns 
which  stand  in  a row  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Forum,  and  the  capital  of  which  used  to  be 
known  and  copied  by  every  architectural  pupil, 
in  the  good  old  days,  as  “ the  capital  of  Jnpiter 
Stator.”  It  has  long  been  admitted,  however, 
that  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  could  nob,  con- 
sistently  with  various  ancient  references  to  it, 
have  stood  here  j and  the  mention  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Augustus  (known  as  the  Monumentum 
Ancyranum)  of  the  Basilica  Julia  as  extending 
” from  the  Temple  of  Saturn  to  that  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,"  along  with  other  evidence,  seems 
to  settle  the  point,  now  that  the  actual  length 
and  direction  of  the  Basilica  Julia  are  known. 
Bat  while  Mr.  Parker  gives  full  weight  to  this 
evidence  as  fixing  the  position  of  Castor  and 
Pollnx  at  the  south  end  of  the  Basilica,  he  evades 
its  equal  significance  as  fixing  that  of  Saturn  at 
the  north  end.  Supposing  the  north-western 
temple,  which  Mr.  Parker  calls  Vespasian,  to  be 
(as  Canina  and  nearly  every  one  since  him  are 
agreed)  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  the  two  temples 
then  exactly  correspond  with  the  description  in 
the  Montmimtuin  Ancyranwn  ; the  front  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  appears  at  one  end 
of  the  flank  of  the  Basilica,  and  that  of  Saturn 
at  the  other  end  : whereas  Mr.  Parker’s  Temple 
of  Saturn  (according  to  his  own  plan  appended 
to  this  volume)  leaves  a distance  of  at  least  half 
the  length  of  the  Basilica  between  it  and  the 
latter,  besides  being  in  no  sort  of  range  with  it, 
as  the  other  temple  is.  "We  do  not  see  how 
Mr.  Parker  is  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma. 

The  most  daring  of  Mr.  Parker’s  restorations 
in  connexion  with  the  Fornm,  however,  is  that 
of  the  supposed  bridge  of  Calignla,  who  is  said 
by  Suetonius  (and  by  him  alone,  we  believe)  to 
have  connected  the  Capitoline  Hill  with  his 
palace  on  the  Palatine  by  a bridge.  This  is  a 
puzzle,  certainly,  as  ibis  difficnlb  to  understand 
how  a bridge  of  the  necessary  length  and  height 
could  be  constrncbed,  for  so  unusual  a purpose, 
and  be  mentioned  by  no  other  writer,  and  leave 
no  trace  behind.  VVe  may  refer  to  the  remarks 
of  the  late  Mr.  Asbpitel  on  this  point,  in  bis 
paper  read  at  the  Institute  in  1857,  in  which  he 
suggested  that  as  Suetonius  says  nothing  of 
luilding  a bridge,  but  talks  of  Calignla  crossing 
over  the  Temple  of  Augustus  by  a bridge 
” thrown  over”  (ponte  transtnisso) , and  as  one 
of  Caligula’s  recorded  habits  was  to  scatter 
money  to  the  people  from  the  roof  of  the 
Basilica  Julia,  he  may  have  had  a light  bridge 
made  from  the  roof  of  one  temple  to  another.  Mr. 
Parker,  however,  believes  he  has  found  the 
evidence  of  the  bnilt  bridge,  and  in  a couple  of 
geometrical  drawings  (plates  23,  24)  shows  ns 
the  commencement  of  a great  bridge  in  three  tiers 
of  arcades  one  upon  another,  starting  from  certain 

• The  statue  does  not  come  into  Mr.  Parker’s  argument, 
because  be  denies  that  the  pedestal  in  the  Forum  has 
anjibing  to  di>  with  the  statue  described  by  Statius,  and 
says  it  is  that  of  the  statue  of  ConslantiDe,  which  was 
in  Ibis  Stpio.  But  be  makes  no  suggestion  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  statue  of  Domitian  described  by 
Statius,  in  a manner  completely  fitting  the  position  of 
the  excavated  pedestal. 


well-known  ruins  under  the  Palatine  Hill,  and 
passing  behind  the  Basilica  Julia ; and  in  his  plan 
be  dots  the  piers  of  this  bridge*  right  across  the 
valley  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  And  what  is  the 
authority  for  this  tremendous  construction  ? A 
couple  of  springers  of  arches  from  the  remains  of 
the  arched  brick  building  of  the  time  of  Caligula, 
which  stands  behind  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollnx ; and  which  springers  point,  Mr.  Parker 
says,  in  the  direction  of  the  Capitoline  Temple 
which  stood  on  the  Tarpeian  Rook.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  have  the  assurance  (in  the  notes  on 
plate  23)  that  certain  remains  of  the  piers  have 
been  found  under  some  houses  near,  and  though 
much  concealed,  have  been  examined  and  mea- 
sured by  “an  architectural  draughtsman  of  much 
experienoe.”  Mr.  Parker,  however,  does  not 
venture  to  assume  a single posittve  base  ofapier 
in  his  dotted  line  of  the  course  of  the  bridge  on 
the  general  plan  3 the  only  thing  he  shows  us  is 
this  impost  of  an  arch,  pointing  in  the  required 
direction.  If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
a bridge  a quarter  of  a mile  long  and  100  ft.  high, 
in  three  stories  of  arcades,  of  which  no  other 
vestige  is  shown  and  no  recognisable  mention 
made  by  any  one,  this  will  be  the  most  remark- 
able impost  ever  known,  and  the  science  of 
Roman  arobmology  may  be  said  to  be  a study 
highly  stimulating  to  the  imagination.  If  the 
‘‘able  architectural  draughtsman”  can  find  any 
further  vestiges  of  the  piers  along  the  line  traced 
on  Mr,  Parker’s  plan,  the  case  would,  of  course, 
be  quite  altered  • there  must  be  some,  if  such  a 
structure  existed ; but,  until  this  evidence  is 
forthcoming,  we  must,  at  least,  remain  sceptical. 

Among  the  photographs  appended,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are  some  which  show 
very  vividly  the  character  of  the  ancient  masonry , 
snch  as  that  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  the  view 
of  the  piers  and  arches  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  Basilica  Julia ; and  one  or  two  photographs 
from  the  bas-reliefs  formerly  in  theComitinm : one 
piece  of  these  (plate  15),  showing  the  procession 
of  the  Ball,  Ram,  and  Boar,  for  the  sacrifice  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Lxistrum,  or  census,  is  inte- 
resting  from  the  broad  and  conventional  and  yet 
vigorous  style  of  the  sculpture.  The  photographs 
appended  to  the  remarks  on  the  Via  Sacra  are 
of  perhaps  greater  interest  as  delineations  of 
the  character  of  ancient  masonry  ; but  into  this 
part  of  the  book,  which  is  an  entirely  separate 
section,  we  have  not  space  to  go  on  this  occasion. 

We  observed  at  the  commencement  of  onr 
remarks  that  the  present  volume  appeared  some- 
what  leas  oonfosed  than  its  predecessor,— a rash 
oonolusioD,  which  we  have  had  full  space  to 
repent  of  before  coming  to  this  point  of  onr 
observations.  As  remarked  before,  we  are  con- 
vinced both  of  the  valne  and  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Parker’s  facts,  and  it  is  possible  that  their 
relations  and  the  deductions  therefrom  may  be 
clearer  in  his  own  head  than  the  reader  would 
conclude  from  his  mode  of  putting  them  forth. 
But  the  utter  literary  clumsiness  of  his  publica- 
tions; his  habit  of  continually  dragging  into  a 
paragraph  observations  referring  to  another 
argument  carried  on  at  another  part  of  the 
book,  and  having  not  the  slightest  perceptible 
relation  to  the  context  5 the  unmeaning  and  use- 
less repetitions  of  the  same  thing  (the  story  of 
the  Emperor Pertinax  and  theTempleofConcord, 
for  instance,  is  repeated  no  less  than  four  times 
in  different  places),  and  the  confasion  and  inac- 
curacy in  which  the  letter-press  is  left,  make  the 
study  of  his  results  one  of  the  most  vexatious 
exercises  possible.  As  a specimen  of  what  Mr. 
Parker’s  readers  have  to  put  up  with,  we  may 
mention  that  in  the  general  chapter  on  the 
Forum,  forming  the  bulk  of  this  section  of  the 
work,  fully  three-fourths  of  the  references  (in 
the  notes)  to  the  numbered  plates  are  wrong ! 
Indeed,  we  were  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  must  refer  to  some  other  volume,  bnt  as 
about  half  a dozen  are  right,  it  is  evident]  that 
the  other  mistakes  simply  arise  from  utter  care- 
lessness or  oonfnsion  in  correcting  the  press. 
Readers  might  be  pardoned  for  concluding  that 
a writer  who  is  so  confused  and  unbnsiness-like 
in  his  method  (?)  of  book-making  may  be 
equally  confused  in  his  methods  of  thinking.  If 
Mr.  Parker,  instead  of  shovelling  out  periodi- 
oally  a heap  of  facts  arranged  anyhow,  would 
put  bis  results  from  time  to  time  into  the  hands 
of  some  friend  able  to  put  them  for  him  into  a 
connected  and  literary  form,  and  to  correct  the 
proofs  properly,  we  might  have  a connected 

• The  doited  squares  on  the  general  plan  are  evidently 

meant  for  this,  though  there  is  nothing  to  tell  us  so  ; as, 
although  Mr.  Parker’s  plan  is  covered  with  reference 
numbers  up  to  40  or  so,  the  explanatory  notes  appended 
only  go  up  to  No.  9;  the  meaning  of  the  other  numbers 
the  reader  may  find  out  how  he  can. 


record  of  modern  Roman  arcbmology  no  lees 
interesting  than  valuable.  As  it  is,  only  the 
conviction  that  his  chaotic  volumes  do  contain 
a great  deal  of  information  could  induce  any  one 
to  undertake  the  wearisome  task  of  straggling 
thTougb  them. 


WI^'TER  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  DUDLEY 
GALLERY. 

The  tenth  winter  exhibition  of  cabinet  pictures 
in  oil  opened  at  this  Gallery  on  Monday  last.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  collection  is  a very 
remarkable  one  ; there  is  an  averge  of  good  work, 
mansbip  of  no  particular  originality  or  character, 
but  very  few  things  calculated  to  “ give  us 
pause”  in  going  round  the  room.  Among 
these  may  bo  named  Mr.  Hemy’s  “ Baiting 
the  Lines,”  an  interior  of  a fisherman’s  cottage 
in  which  a somewhat  hard  and  nonchalant  young 
woman,  evidently  a study  from  life,  is  engaged 
as  described,  while  a younger  girl  waits  placidly 
with  hands  crossed,  apparently  the  messenger  to 
the  beach  when  the  operation  is  complete.  The 
painting  is  in  a broad,  almost  rough,  manner,  bub 
every  detail  is  in  keeping,  and  helps  the  total 
expression,  which  is  not  a little  pathetic.  Mr. 
Hemy  also  has  a fine  fresh  out-door  coast  scene, 
"Out  with  the  Tide,”  in  which  he  seems  to  be 
breaking  tbrongh  a certain  degree  of  mannerism 
in  the  tone  and  treatment  of  water  which  wo 
were  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  in  his  works. 
Looking  at  the  other  works  in  which  figures  form 
the  predominating  interest,  we  may  note  M. 
Lbermitte’s ‘‘ Corner  of  the  Market  at  Plondal— 
mezeause”  (96),  a group  of  market-people  drawn 
and  painted  in  that  easy  spontaneous  manner 
and  full  broad  style  of  colouring  which  mark  all 
this  artist’s  works,  but  not  a picture  which  will 
bear  looking  into  like  some  of  his ; see,  for 
instance,  the  right  foot  and  ankle  of  the 
woman  walking  from  the  spectator,  on  the 
left.  The  seated  figure  in  the  foreground- 
is,  however,  remarkable  for  a grace  and  dignity 
of  attitude  attained  without  sacrificing  the 
rnstic  character.  Mr.  E.  H.  Fahey’s  “ Nuts 
in  the  Fire”  (153)  occupies  the  angle  position 
which  others  of  his  works  have  filled  before : 
it  represents  a very  vulgar  and  stiffly-drawn 
young  woman  trying  her  fortune  with  the  nub 
which  she  holds  to  the  fire  as  she  kneels  before 
it  5 the  accessories  are  brilliantly  painted.  Mr. 
P.  R.  Morris  sends  the  sketch  for  his  picture 
of  “ Breezy  June  ” in  the  last  Academy,  and  a 
very  clever  slight  picture  of  two  girls  walking 
along  a lane  in  a ‘‘dust-cloud”  (197);  the 
effect  of  wind  in  the  trees,  and  the  action  of 
the  nearest  figure  half  leaning  back  to  the 
gnst,  are  very  well  given : this  is  perhaps  the 
most  really  original  work  in  the  collection.  Mr. 
Watts’s  ‘‘  Samson  ” we  take  to  be  a study  of  a 
figure  with  this  title  given  to  it  subsequently,, 
and  a few  dead  Philistines  put  in  to  carry  oub 
the  subject;  the  hero,  nearly  naked,  is  seated 
and  resting  after  the  affair  of  the  jaw-bone, 
wearied  and  apparently  very  dejected ; the  figure 
:b  a fine  one.  Over  it  an  elaborately-decorated 
interior,  with  a disagreeable-looking  woman  in 
the  middle,  shows  Mr.  Valentine  Bromley’s  idea 
of  ■'  Sweet  Home”  (180),  and  below  ic  Pantin’s 
small  work,  ‘‘Baignense — Soleil  levant”  (185),. 
the  figure  crouching  beneath  trees  in  the  fore- 
ground, half  seen  in  a grey  misty  light,  has 
artistic  power  and  feeling.  Mr.  Richmond’s 
“Watchers”  (298),  an  allegorical  or  supernatural 
subject  representing  naked  angels,  with  con- 
siderable muscular  development,  seated  by  a 
corpse,  contains  fine  drawing  and  colooring,  bnb 
intellecbnally  is  too  unreal  to  be  of  any  in- 
terest. Mr.  Hey  wood  Hardy’s”  Country  Girons” 
(309)  fails  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  Mr. 
Macbeth’s  “Quiet  Day  at  the  Zoo”  sounds 
the  very  base  string  of  vulgarity.  In 
“Twilight  Tones”  (353),  a faintly  - sketched 
shadowy  group  of  rustics  in  an  evening  landscape, 
Mr.  P.  E.  Morris  recalls,  whether  purposely  or 
not,  a little  of  the  feeling  of  Mason;  slight  as 
the  thing  is,  it  is  a great  relief  after  some  we 
have  noticed.  Mdme.  Kate  Bisschop’s  “Treasure 
of  the  Family”  (386),  where  a Bible  is  un- 
covered and  shown  to  two  children  by  their 
mother,  has  a power  of  handling,  at  least,  which 
might  have  earned  it  a better  place.  Mrs.  J opling 
shows  less  finish,  but  more  force  and  freedom 
than  usnal,  in  her  pleasing  study  of  a young  lady 
engaged  over  “ Geography  and  the  Use  of  the 
Globes”  (391),  and  her  portrait  head  entitled' 
“ Looking  Forward  ” (161)  has  fine  qualities. 
Among  smaller  figure-subjects  that  are  worth 
notice  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Teames’s  “ Moon- 
light” (88)  in  the  courtyard  of  an  old  home- 
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utead,  with  a pair  of  lovera  thrown  in,  which  is 
very  like  moonlight;  Mr.  Cotroan’fl  “Little 
Bookworm"  and  “Expectation”  (207,  225), 
both  child  stodiee  j Mr.  Canty’s  “ Near  Milking 
Time”  (276),  a study  of  an  old  bit  of  farm-bnild- 
ing,  with  one  figure ; Mr.  Macquoid’s  “ Going 
Home"  (281),  a little  child  drawn  along  in  a 
wagon  by  her  sister,  the  group  backed  by  a dark 
hedge;  Mr.  Hoveden’s  “Aline  thinking  ofYan” 
(396),  a capital  study  of  a strong  fat  strapping 
lass  leaning  back  from  her  wheel  to  indnlge  in  a 
sentimental  reverie;  and  Mr.  Marks’s  little  study 
in  which  “A  Book  for  the  Beach”  (265)  is  read 
by  a yonng  lady  who  sits  on  a balk  of  drift 
timber  with  her  back  to  ns,  bat  with  an  attitude 
and  manner  full  of  character. 

There  are  some  good  landscape  studies  in  the 
collection.  Madame  Gazin’s  “ On  the  Coast — a 
Sketch”  (50),  shows  to  the  full  her  usual  power- 
ful style,  in  which  realism  of  tone  and  effect  are 
blended  with  poetic  feeling.  Mr.  Legros  has  a 
rather  large  landscape,  “ Les  Bords  do  la  Suzon  " 
(348),  a dark  evening  scene,  with  qualities  which 
shonld  have  given  it  a better  place  in  the 
hanging.  Mr.  Joseph  Knight’s  “Moorland” 
and  “ Showery  Weather”  (181-3)  have  certainly 
a very  strong  family  likeness  to  other  works, 
but  are  very  good.  Mr.  H.  Moore’s  “ Gale 
Freshening  ” (59)  needs  no  description  of  its 
character  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  this 
painter’s  studies  of  sea;  it  is  quite  in  his 
best  manner.  Mr.  Ernest  Waterlow,  whose 
power  in  hia  art  increases  year  by  year,  has 
two  admirable  works,  “Salt  Marshes”  (57), 
ana  “Devonshire  Lowlands”  (318);  the  latter 
an  evening  scene  of  low  meadowland  with  a 
river,  and  figures  apparently  gleaning,  and  a 
dark  bank  of  trees  making  a silhouette  against 
the  evening  sky  : a work  full  of  real  feeling. 
The  last  words  may  apply  equally  to  the  small 
picture  by  Mr.  Hetheriugton,  called  “Michael- 
mas  Evo”  (241),  a foreground  of  dark  grass 
field,  with  a group  of  cottages  and  their 
high  garden-hedges  behind;  there  is  a great 
charm  about  this  little  work.  Among  other 
small  paintings  which  possess  the  special  interest 
arising  out  of  originality  of  feeling  or  treatment 
are  Mr.  Lloyd’s  “Away  in  Devon  ” (-10),  a farm- 
stead scene,  painted  a good  deal  in  the  French 
style  of  handling;  “ Oatfield,  Overton  ” (97),  a 
alight  study,  by  Mr.  Aumonier  ; “ The  Crabs  at 
Dunwich  ” (121),  a study  of  seaside  barrenness, 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Edwards;  “Evening"  (146)  by 
Mr.  A.  Clay,  very  effective  in  the  tones  of  the 
foliage;  “Moorland”  (200),  by  Mr.  Frank 
Walton  ; two  small  landscapes  by  Mr.  Marks 
(78,  80) ; “ Clovelly,  from  the  Head  of  the 
Street”  (212),  a view  down  the  steep  street, 
with  the  sea  seen  over  and  between  the  white 
houses  stepped  down  the  street,  an  effective 
study  of  buildings.  Mr.  Macqnoid  contributes 
an  architectural  subject, — a bit  of  “Bolton 
Priory"  (122),  oonoerning  which  we  have 
onr  doubts.  The  running  panel  ornament 
cannot  (if  correctly  drawn  here)  be  of  the  same 
date  as  the  interseoting  ai'cade  beneath  it ; but 
■there  is  not  the  slightest  distinction  made  in  the 
texture  or  tint  of  the  stone.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  either  drawing  or  colouring  must 
be  at  fault,  and  that  the  painter  has  made  a 
mistake  through  want  of  familiarity  with  archi- 
tectural detail.  Among  subjects  from  the  lower 
walks  of  “ life,"  Mr.  Couldery  has  a cat  painted 
■dmo'vetUe  (425),  and  Mr.  John  Emms  a capital 
study  of  a foxhound  pappy  (452). 


ASSERTED  FAILURE  OF  S.ANITARY 
MEASURES. 

This  result,  we  fear,  will  be  the  inference 
drawn  Irom  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hawksloy,  C.E.,  at  the  Liverpool  Social  Science 
•Congress,  as  president  of  the  Health  Department. 
It  was  an  able  address,  as  a matter  of  course,  but 
80  reactionary  in  parts  that  it  may  throw  fresh 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  seeking  to 
advance  the  public  interest  in  this  direction.  We 
give  a summary  of  the  more  striking  portions 
of  it,  and  will  return  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ilawksley  said,— The  working  men  and 
their  belongings  constitnte  by  very  far  the  largest 
•element  of  the  vast  population  of  the  country. 
It  is  their  interest  in  the  important  questions  I 
propose  to  discuss  in  this  address  with  which  I 
shall  chiefly  concern  myself;  and  with  this  object 
I shall  confine  my  remarks,  for  the  moat  part,  to 
matters  of  a practical  character  bearing  upon  the 
■topic  of  “Health,”  to  which  the  attention  of  my 
section  of  the  Association  is  more  especially 
■directed.  For  obvious  reasons,  I shall  also  con- 


fine my  remarks  to  matters  affecting  the  people 
of  England  and  Wales,  which  for  brevity’s 
sake  I shall  hereafter  designate  by  the  word 
England  only,  and  this  the  rather  because  each 
of  the  sister  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
has  her  own  special  sanitary  legislation  and  her 
own  special  local  government.  The  population  of 
England  now  amounts  to  24.000,000  persons, 
distributed  over  about  30,000,000  acres  of 
cultivable  land.  There  is,  therefore,  one  person 
to  one  acre  and  a quarter,  whereas  in  most  (and 
averagely  in  all)  of  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe  there  are  about  five  acres  of  land  to  eaob 
person ; and  on  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth, 
exclusive  of  the  arctic  zones,  about  ten  acres  of 
land  to  each  person  ; or,  after  a fair  deduction  for 
nninhabitable  deserts  and  mountains,  probably 
seven  or  eight  acres  of  cnltivable  land  to  each 
person.  Mr.  Hawksley  then  alluded  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  population,  and  showed 
that  in  seven  generations  from  the  present  time 
the  people  of  iEoglish  descent  would  more  than 
outnumber  the  present  entire  population  of  the 
world,  and  in  twenty  generations  they  would 
have  BO  increased  as  to  require  fifteen  worlds  as 
populous  as  our  earth  now  is  for  their  habitation. 
This  he  regarded  as  a most  serions  anxiety 
to  the  statesman,  the  legislator,  the  economist, 
and  the  sanitarian.  In  reference  to  the 
supply  of  food  from  abroad  for  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
strnok  any  person  that  circumstances  might 
arise  in  which  there  would  be  a deficiency.  The 
Customs  returns  enable  ns  to  estimate  that  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
the  food  of  the  people  now  comes  from  abroad, 
and  this,  too,  for  the  daily  sastootation  of  the 
existing  population  of  24,000,0(^, — a percentage 
which,  year  by  year,  will  be  sensibly  added  to  as 
the  popnlation  of  our  country  continues  to 
augmont.  We  look  at  our  Board  of  Trade  and  at 
our  Customs  returns ; we  rejoice  because  we  find 
so  many  millions  of  exports  and  so  many  other 
millioas  of  imports,  and  we  exclaim  with  vast 
exultation,  “ Eheu ! was  there  ever  so  great  a 
nation  as  the  English  ? ” But  we  are  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  all-important  faot  that  our 
exports  consist  of  commodities  we  cannot  eat; 
whilst  onr  imports  consist  largely  of  commodities 
without  which  we  should  surely  sicken  and 
starve.  Now,  I ask  you,  as  earnest  sociologists, 
whether  a nation  can,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  truly  say  of  itself,  “ I am  great,”  so  long 
as  it  is  unable,  if  need  be,  to  maintain  itself  ? I 
look,  indeed,  with  alarm  to  the  signs  of  the 
times,  the  general  restlessness  of  European 
nations,  and  the  possibility  of  onr  being  en- 
tangled in  a war — perhaps  a war  of  creeds,  ulti- 
mately to  extend  itself  to  a war  of  aggrandisement 
and  conquest ; for,  without  in  the  least  doubting 
the  prowess  of  England,  and  her  ultimate  ability 
to  oome  with  glory  from  the  fray,  I cannot  avoid 
expressing  the  apprehension  that  our  supplies  of 
food  from  abroad  may  be  for  a time  very 
seriously  interfered  with,  if  not  wholly  inter- 
rupted. The  practical  sociologist  must  extend 
his  views  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  hour. 
The  number  and  consequent  density  of  our 
popnlation  is  year  by  year  becoming  greater, 
and  year  by  year  each  individual  of  os,  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally,  becomes  more 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  disagreeable  endeavour 
to  elbow  his  neighbour  out  of  hia  way.  We 
rejoice — fatuously,  I would  say — and  sing  pasans 
in  praiso  of  the  increasing  strength  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation — the  strength  of  a noble  structure 
firmly  based  upon  a visible  rock  beneath  which 
a mine  has  been  cunningly  laid,  when  to  ex- 
plode Heaven  only  knows.  Would  that  our 
Government  would  exercise  itself  in  that  political 
prevision  which  looks  rather  to  prevention  than 
cure ; for  I am  well  assured  that  the  now-exist- 
ing wfiywarduess  of  onr  working  popnlation,  its 
spirit  for  menacing  combinations  and  trade 
unionism,  its  misguided  endeavours  to  compel 
the  employment  of  three  men  to  do  two  men’s 
work,  its  ignorant  belief  that  increased  wages 
necessarily  imply  an  increased  purchnsing  power, 
its  utter  forgetfulness  that,  as  working-men  are 
customers  one  of  another,  they  must  eventually 
lose  on  the  one  hand  as  much  as  they  gain  on 
the  other,  besides  placing  themselves  and  their 
country  in  an  uufavourablo  position  with  other 
nations  trading  or  competing  with  us,  and  also 
its  blind  adherence  to  arbitrary  rules  and  regu- 
lationa  as  harassing  to  the  immediate  employer 
as  they  are  annoying  to  the  general  public — all 
have  their  origin  in  the  apprehension  (unfounded 
though  it  may  be)  that  we  stand  too  closely 
upon  the  ground  to  make  free  and  independent 
action  perfectly  safe  each  to  eaob.  In  my 


opinion,  then,  our  cry  ought  to  be  for  "space — 
more  space  ’’ ; and,  looking  to  the  enormous 
extent  of  our  colonial  possessions,  it  appears  to 
roe  that  a most  important  opportunity  now 
presents  itself  warranting  our  Government  in 
affording  facilities — I do  not  say  inducements — 
to  enable  the  surplus  working.man  to  better  his 
condition,  if  he  so  desires,  in  other  suitable 
climes.  Mr.  Hawksley  then  traced  the  history 
of  the  struggle  to  raise  high  prices  in  this 
country,  by  which  he  thought  they  had  damaged 
irretrievably  the  manufacture  and  commerce  of 
this  country,  and  had  driven  America,  Belgium, 
France,  Russia,  and  Prussia  to  create  extensive 
mining  and  manufacturing  establishments,  whioh 
bat  for  their  imprudence  would  nob  have  been 
wanted,  and  these  were  now  actually  supplying 
the  English  markets  in  considerable  quantities 
with  goods  of  which  England  had  previously  had 
the  monopoly.  We  have,  he  said,  at  this  moment 
an  increasing  popnlation  and  a declining  trade. 

I now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another 
branch  of  this  address.  Are  sanitary  sociolo- 
gists drawing  correct  and  useful  inferences  from 
statistical  facts  ? For  my  own  part,  I think 
they  are  not,  and  that  in  consequence  much 
valnable  time,  and  what  might  be  useful  effort, 
are  utterly  wasted  and  worse  than  thrown  away. 
At  your  last  year’s  congress  a most  remarkable 
and  highly  oaptivatiog  address  was  delivered 
from  the  place  I have  the  honour  to  occupy,  in 
the  loonrse  of  whioh  the  learned  president  an- 
nounced hia  ability  to  construct  a city  of  health 
possessing  sanitary  advantages  capable  of  ex- 
tending the  duration  of  the  lives  of  its  fortunate 
inhabitants  to  a mean  period  of  200  years  ; and 
consequently  amongst  whom  a still  more  favoured 
few  would,  in  obedience  to  known  laws,  continue 
in  existence  to  the  end  of  a fifth  century.  I 
have  shown  the  evils  of  our  present  rate  of  in- 
crease with  an  average  duration  of  life  limited  to 
42  years,  but  what  those  evils  would  become  if 
the  span  of  life  were  protracted  nearly  fivefold 
it  is  quite  beyond  my  powers  even  to  conceive. 
The  story  of  the  city  of  health  appears  to  have 
been  as  seriously  as  it  was  delightfully  told,  and, 
at  all  events,  it  finds  its  place  and  importance 
amongst  your  formal  transactions.  Now,  what 
are  the  facta  established  by  the  statistics  col- 
lected by  the  Registrar-General  for  pnblic  in- 
formation ? First,  that  the  actual  duration 
of  human  life  in  this  country  is  under  42 
years ; secondly,  that  since  the  year  1838  (when 
the  office  of  the  Registrar-General  was  estab- 
lished) down  to  the  year  1873,  in  all  thirty-six 
years,  there  has  not  been  an  atom  of  movement 
towards  the  extension  of  that  duration,  notwith. 
standing  that  in  the  meantime  there  had  Deen 
“ heaps”  of  publications,  official  and  otherwise,  on 
the  subject  of  health,  unnumbered  Acts  of  Par- 
liament had  been  passed,  and  millions  of  money 
had  been  expended  on  making  sewers,  supplying 
water,  building  baths  and  washhouses,  laying 
out  sewage  farms,  and  in  the  performance  of 
other  structural  operations  undertaken  in  the 
interests  of  health.  Our  municipal  debts  princi- 
pally incurred  on  this  head  now  amonnt  to  nearly 
one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  are 
fast  increasing;  and  yet,  without  any  elTecb 
having  been  produced  in  or  towards  the  prolon. 
gatiou  of  life.  An  elaborate  tabulated  state- 
ment follows,  to  show  that  the  mortality  is  23’3 
in  1,000  in  the  case  of  males,  and  of  females 
2 U2  per  thousand.  But  why,  it  will  be  asked, 
have  onr  efforts  for  the  prolongation  of  life  been 
unavailing  ? In  reply,  because,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
human  frame  is  due  mainly  to  natural  organic 
changes  and  the  repeated  action  of  its  parts, 
and  particularly  of  those  parts  which  are  the 
subject  of  involuntary  movement.  These  changes, 
and  these  actions,  and  the  wear  and  tear  .they 
involve,  are  all  evidently  accomplished  in  given 
periods  of  time,  differing  very  much  in  the 
individual,  but  obtaining  a fixed  ratio  in 
the  mass.  Apart  from  the  disturbing  influence 
of  epidemic  diseases  caused  by  atmospherio 
and  cosmical  action  over  which  sanitary 
measures  can  exercise  only  a very  limited 
control,  we  may,  I think  I may,  with  tolerable 
safety,  pronounce  that  sanitary  science,  as  at 
present  applied,  altbongh  in  other  ways  of 
infinite  benefit  to  the  commnniby,  is  not  capable 
of  materially  extending  those  limits  of  life  which 
nature  has  in  her  wisdom  prescribed.  At  all 
events,  the  patriarchal  ages  assigned  to  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Hygeia  will  never  bo 
reached  if  that  city  be  built  on  any  part  of  this 
sublnnary  sphere.  I must  not,  however,  be  mis- 
nnderstood  whilst  giving  utterance  to  a doctrine 
so  much  at  variance  with  accepted  opinions.  I 
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do  not  intend  to  convey  the  id,)a  that  by 
sanitary  efforts  we  cannot  diminish  the  nndne 
waste  of  life  we  observe  on  all  aides — but  most 
amongst  the  labouring  classes — a silent  waste 
greater  than  that  of  a battlefield, — but  I do  desire 
to  draw  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  we 
commonly  omit  from  our  regard  the  involuntary 
work  of  the  human  machine,  which,  exactly  like 
the  involuntary  work  of  a watch,  sooner  or  later 
(according  to  the  particular  constitution  of  the 
individual),  ends  in  its  failure  and  stoppage.  The 
human  heart  cannot  beat  100,000  times  a day, 
nor  the  lungs  expand  and  collapse  20,000  times  a 
day,  without  suffering  the  nsual  effects  of  wear 
and  tear — effects  which  mauifesc  themselves  in 
all  of  us,  even  when  disease  has  no  part  in  them, 
by  producing  a gradual  change  of  appearance 
indicative  of  increasing  age,  the  softer  features  of 
youth  becoming  the  harder  but  still  handsome 
features  of  middle  life ; these  again  yielding 
in  torn  to  the  wrinkling  brow  and  the  crow’s 
foot  near  the  eye,  the  uniform  tint  of  the  hair 
changing  to  grey  and  finally  to  white,  the  strongly, 
knit  muscles  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
relaxed,  and  answering  leas  and  lees  easily  to 
the  behests  of  the  will,  till  at  length  tottering 
humanity  sinks  into  that  grave  which  nature  had 
destined  for  its  reception  from  the  moment  of 
its  birth.  The  span  of  life  cannot  be  extended 
beyond  the  natural  limit  thus  indicated,  bub  it 
may  in  many  ways  be  shortened.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  true  sanitarian  to  be,  above  all  things, 
practical,  and  with  this  view  to  point  his  efforts 
in  the  direction  in  which  alone  useful  results  can 
be  obtained.  Hitherto  we  have  in  some  degree 
mistaken  our  way.  We  have  relied  too  exclu- 
sively upon  the  consequential  effects  of  improved 
water  supplies,  improved  drainage,  and  improved 
pavements  (each  of  great  value  in  its  particular 
way),  but  evidently  not  very  potential  in  enabling 
the  human  machine  to  resist  those  far  more 
destructive  influences  to  which  I shall,  in  the 
sequel,  solicit  your  earnest  attention.  For  thirty 
years  I have  devoted  myself  to  the  investigation 
of  this  important  question,  and  have  finally 
arrived  at  the  conclusion, — a conclusion  based  on 
statistical  research  and  personal  observation, — 
that  the  natural  turn  of  life  of  our  urban  popu- 
lations  is  unnaturally  shortened  by  preventible 
causes  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth,  and  that  these 
preventible  causes  are  to  be  sooeht  not  in  the 
water-pipes  and  sewers,  but  chiefly  in  the  homes 
and  habits  of  the  industrial  classes.  I now  pass 
to  the  subject  of  sanitary  legislation.  Numerous 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  effecting  sanitary  improve- 
ments  have  of  late  years  been  passed,  but  they 
are  nearly  all  impaired  and  disfigured  by  the 
spirit  of  centralisation  which  pervades  their 
enactments,  and  which  operates  most  depres. 
singly  on  the  freedom  of  our  municipal 
and  other  like  public  institutions,  and  on 
the  development  and  exercise  of  the  skill 
and  ability  in  which  this  country  is  so 
redundant.  Nothing  can  bo  done  without  the 
intervention  and  interference  of  a Government 
department,  which  has  its  own  limited  views  and 
peculiar  crotchets  on  all  subjects, — medical, 
physical,  constructional,  and  financial, — and  to 
which  every  one  concerned  must  either  conform 
or  snccumb.  You  are  aware  that  an  Act  has 
just  been  sanctioned  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
rivers,  and  you  will  probably  one  and  all  be  of 
opinion  with  me  that  reckless  and  unnecessary 
pollution  ought  to  be  stopped.  The  law  as  it  had 
previously  stood  was  undoubtedly  sufficiently 
powerful  to  effect  this  object,  and  consequently 
all  that  was  really  necessary  was  a cheaper  and 
more  facile  procedure  for  bringing  that  law  into 
operation.  The  new  Act  not  only  creates  new 
laws  and  new  procedures,  but  is  also  tainted 
with  the  vice  of  centralised  action  by  the  Govern, 
ment  itself,  who  of  all  things  ought  not  to  have 
placed  itself  in  a position  of  invidious  relation- 
ship,  sometimes  between  weak  landowners  and 
powerful  manufacturers,  and  at  other  times 
between  powerful  landowners  and  weak  manu. 
facturers.  A Government,  to  be  respected  and 
popular,  must  keep  itself  above  the  suspicion  of 
favouritism,  and  should  steer  clear  of  all  the 
entanglements  into  which  unnecessary  inter, 
vention  in  matters  of  private  interest  or  cognisable 
by  legal  tribunals  is  certain  to  bring  it.  Mr. 
Hawksley  then  referred  to  the  action  which  had 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  sewerage  of  the 
country,  to  the  process  of  disinfection,  to  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  and  especially  to  the 
smallnesa  of  dwelling-houses,  and  the  consequent 
want  of  cleanliness,  and  said,— It  is  my  conviction, 
long  entertained,  that  the  sanitarian,  the  educa- 
tionist, and  the  clergy  will  equally  fail  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  health,  the  education,  and  I 


the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  class  of  dwellings  to  which  I am 
now  directing  my  observations  until  that  class 
of  dwellings  shall  have  entirely  disappeared. 
The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  possible  costliness 
of  the  operation,  but  in  some  way  this  coat  must 
be  met  before  there  will  be  any  great  outcome 
of  our  endeavours  to  elevate  the  lowest  stratum 
of  society.  In  fact,  we  need  innumerable  cities 
of  Hygeia  for  the  occupation  of  onr  working 
population,  not  exactly  of  the  noble  character  of 
the  gorgeous  city  painted  in  scch  glowing  colours 
by  my  learned  and  warm-hearted  predecessor, 
but  planned  almost  entirely  with  a view  to  health 
and  comfort,  and  constroctible  at  a coat  which 
shall  nob  place  the  new  dwellings  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
Omitting,  for  want  of  time,  many  important  sab- 
jects  I wished  to  include  in  this  address,  I must 
nob  forget  that  we  are  now  present  in  the 
mighty  city  of  Liverpool,  a city  which  has  re- 
ceived  us  with  marked  distinction  and  un- 
bounded hospitality  j a city  which,  be  it  re. 
membered,  took  the  lead  in  the  promotion  of 
sanitary  measures ; for  in  the  year  18-12,  six 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  first  Public 
Health  Act,  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  sought 
and  obtained  an  Act  entitled,  “ An  Act  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Health  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Borongh  of  Liverpool,  and  the  better  Regula- 
tion of  Buildings  in  the  said  Borongh.”  This 
Act  was,  however,  mainly  a Building  Act;  and  in 
consequence  of  being  an  unavoidable  compromise 
between  the  builders, — a very  influential  body 
at  that  day, — and  the  Town  Council,  was  in 
some  respects  defective  and  inefficient.  Never- 
theless, great  good  resulted  from  it,  for  houses 
subsequently  erected  were  better  planned  and 
better  boilt  than  had  previously  been  the  case. 
It  was  followed  by  other  sanitary  measures  of 
greater  importance.  In  the  year  1845  the  Town 
Council  turned  its  attention  to  the  subject  of 
water  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  then  supply, 
which  was  limited  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
town  to  about  10  gallons  per  head  per  diem  for 
all  the  purposes  of  domestic,  trade,  and  manu- 
facturing  consumption  ; and  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town  to  not  more  than  7 gallons. 
These  supplies,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  about  4,000,000  gallons  per  day,  were 
obtained  from  the  new  red  sandstone  rock, 
by  means  of  wells,  from  which  the  water 
was,  and  to  some  extent  still  is,  raised  by  steam 
power.  After  tracing  the  various  measures 
which  bad  been  adopted  for  the  supply  of  Liver- 
pool  with  water,  Mr.  Hawksley  continued,  under 
the  now  existing  conditions  of  the  water  supply 
of  Liverpool — than  which  no  city  possesses  a 
better,  and  few  cities  a cheaper,  for  the  average 
charge  does  not  exceed  7d.  per  1,000  gallons — I 
think  we  may  well  congratulate  the  corporation 
on  the  complete  success  of  this  their  greatest 
enterprise.  Mr.  Hawksley  then  alluded  to  the 
water-supply  of  Liverpool,  and  to  the  saving  in 
waste  water  which  had  been  eft'ected  through  the 
agency  of  the  borough  engineer,  and,  in  conclu- 
sioD,  said — It  has  been  the  habit  of  sanitary 
philosophers  to  regard  the  condition  of  the  health 
of  Liverpool  as  being  exceptionally  and  pre- 
eminently “ bad.”  The  condition  of  the  health  of 
Liverpool  is,  however,  I am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  stating,  not  exceptionally  and  pre- 
eminently bad.  Comparing  the  state  of  Liver- 
pool with  the  state  of  the  other  large  cities  most 
nearly  approaching  to  her,  namely,  Manchestei 
and  Glasgow,  what  do  we  find  ? I will  quote 
again  from  the  Registrar  - General’s  official 
retnms  j and,  not  to  do  an  injustice  to  any  one 
of  these  cities,  I will  append  the  mean  of  the 
deaths  per  thonaand  in  each  of  them  for  the  last 
seven  successive  years,  which  was — Liverpool, 
30T  j Manchester,  30T  j Glasgow,  30'5.  It  is 
thus  established  that,  in  its  sanitary  status, 
Liverpool  does  not  rank  below  Manchester  and 
Glasgow,  two  cities  on  an  equal  footing  with 
herself  in  respect  to  water  supply,  drainage, 
street  formation,  and  municipal  government, 
although  somewhat  dissimilar  in  the  occupations 
of  the  people  and  in  the  structure  of  their 
dwellings.  To  what  common  causes,  then,  are 
we  to  attribute  the  equal  excess  of  mortality  to 
which  the  populations  of  all  these  great  and  im- 
portant cities  are  subjected  ? I confess  myself 
unable  to  answer  with  absolute  certainty  my 
own  question ; but  I venture  to  suggest  the 
pernicious  effects  of  overcrowding  and  habitual 
inebriety.  To  the  former  I attribute  the  exces- 
sive waste  of  infant  life,  and  to  a combination  of 
the  two  the  correspondingly  excessive  waste  of 
adult  life.  For  the  mitigation  of  these  con. 
siderable  evils  so  seriously  affecting  the  health 


and  happiness  of  the  industrial  classes,  we  must 
look  to  better  dwellings,  thorough  ventilation, 
improved  legislation  in  respect  to  the  traffic  in 
iatoxicating  drinks,  and  the  general  education  of 
the  rising  generation  in  habits  of  order,  sobriety, 
cleanliness,  and  prudence,  rather  than  to 
measures  of  compulsion  and  restrainL 


HEALTH  QUESTIONS  AT  THE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS,  LIVERPOOL. 

Water  Supply. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  amongst  others, 
contribnted  a paper  on  the  subject  of  Water- 
supply,  in  which  he  said  that  there  were  con- 
ditions  which  affected  the  quality  of  water  which 
appeared  to  have  been  neglected.  It  had  been 
generally  concluded  that  water  which  had 
received  the  sewage  of  largo  populations  muse 
be  unfit  for  domestic  use.  Careful  investigation, 
however,  showed  that  when  such  polluting 
matter  had  been  poured  into  a river,  and  exposed- 
to  the  influence  of  light,  vegetation,  &o.,  it 
became  ionocuons,  as  was  shown  by  the  good 
health  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
which  city  chiefly  received  its  supply  of  water 
from  the  Thames  and  Lea,  both  of  which  rivers 
received  a considerable  amount  of  sewage  pollu. 
tion.  The  cholera  epidemic  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  in  1853,  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
use  of  polluted  Tyne  water;  but  an  investigation, 
conducted  by  Dr.  Waller  Lewis  and  Dr.  Main, 
showed  that  disease  was  far  more  rife  among 
persons  using  local  well-water  than  among  those 
who  nsed  the  polluted  water  of  the  Tyne.  The 
evidences,  however,  with  regard  to  popnlationa 
which  received  their  supply  from  underground 
sources  or  from  sources  which  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  light,  were  very 
decided.  Universal  testimony  of  observed  facts 
with  reference  to  snbterranean  water-supply 
showed,  beyond  doubt,  that  foecal  contamination 
finding  access  to  such  sources,  was  invariably 
followed  by  serious  consequences  to  the  persons 
using  those  supplies.  Mr.  Latham,  after  pointing 
out  that  water  which  was  exposed  to  the  light 
and  vegetation  -was  subject  to  remarkable 
purifying  powers,  and  that  the  quality  of  water 
in  a great  measure  depended  upon  its  aeration, 
observed  that  in  the  collection  of  water  from 
distant  and  elevated  sources  there  was  great 
danger  of  pollution  by  means  of  the  air  which 
was  held  in  the  interstices  of  the  water, 
which  was  a porous  substance.  River-water 
which  was  collected  at  the  low  levels  of  a 
district  in  which  it  was  supplied,  instead  of 
absorbing  air,  parted  with  it  upon  being  raised 
from  a low  to  a high  elevation.  The  disturb- 
ances of  temperature  to  which  water  was  sub- 
jected naturally  affected  its  aeration  and  purity. 
Water  stored  in  cisterns  within  the  confines  of  a 
crowded  town  had  its  purity  greatly  injured  by 
foul  aeration,  as  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Glasgow,  for  the  water  in  that  city,  when  stored 
in  covered  cisterns,  rapidly  became  fouler  than 
the  ordinary  water-supply  of  the  river  as  fur- 
nished by  the  Thames  to  London.  Water 
brought  to  a town  from  distant  sources  was  sub- 
ject to  greater  changes  and  vicissitudes  than 
was  the  case  when  the  supply  was  procured 
from  a local  river.  Pure  water  would  contain 
more  air  than  water  containing  salts,  so  that  a 
water  containing  a moderate  amount  of  saline 
matter  was  not  so  powerful  in  producing  impure 
aiiration  as  a more  pure  water.  The  author  of 
the  paper  then  gave  some  facts  as  to  Liverpool,, 
which  had  such  a notoriously  high  death-rate,  in 
spite  of  the  magnificent  and  strennoua  exertions 
of  the  governing  body.  It  was  pointed  oat  that 
the  sewers  of  Liverpool  were,  in  some  oases, 
simply  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  on  which  the 
totvn  stood  ; that  from  the  same  geological  for- 
mation  many  million  gallons  of  water  were  daily 
procured  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  town; 
that  the  red  sandstone  formation  from  which  this 
water  was  procured  was  very  porous ; that  the 
influence  of  the  drainage  from  pumping  from 
local  wells  extended  to  considerable  distances; 
and  that  in  all  probability  the  water  now  pro- 
cured  from  the  local  sources  of  supply  was 
derived  from  such  polluted  sources  as  the  sewers 
and  rivers. 

Dr.  Stevenson  MacAdam,  of  Edinburgh,  bad  a 
strong  conviction  that  the  hill  water,  or  that 
obtained  from  high  or  upland  districts,  was  more 
pure  than  that  obtained  from  the  valleys.  There 
could  be  no  donbt  that  wells  were  frequently 
contaminated  even  when  the  water  did  not  pre- 
sent the  slightest  appearance  of  impurity.  He 
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disputed  the  doctriae  that  rivers  were  better 
purifiers  of  water  than  wells.  The  rivers  them, 
selves  became  impure.  He  could  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham’s  ideas  as  to  aeration.  He 
did  not  think  that  air  was  mechanically  held  in 
the  interstices  of  water,  and  he  believed  that 
very  often  water  from  a high  level  was  super- 
saturated with  air. 

Dr.  Fergus,  of  Glasgow,  spoke  of  the  water 
supply  to  that  city,  where,  he  said,  he  had  never 
known  a ease  of  lead  poisoning.  In  Glasgow, 
they  had  a constant  supply,  and  a constant  supply 
was  the  right  thing  with  regard  to  water. 
Having  held  that  no  river  would  oxidise  the 
water,  he  humorously  referred  to  a well  in 
'Glasgow  or  its  neighbourhood,  the  water  of 
which  had  been  cut  off  some  time  ago.  The 
well,  however,  was  supplied  with  Loch  Katrine 
water,  and  people,  in  taking  their  morning 

constitutionals,”  drank  it,  thinking  they 
were  drinking  the  real  water.  Speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  testing  well-water,  he  said  that  out 
•of  twenty-eight  wells  which  he  bad  examined 
at  a favourite  watering-place,  he  only  found  one 
in  which  the  water  was  not  impure.  He  urged 
that  all  well-water  should  be  tested,  and  if  am- 
monia was  found  in  it,  they  should  have  nothine 
to  do  with  it. 

Professor  Wanklyn,  Mr.  G.  B.  Galloway, 
and  Sergeant-Major  Black  next  addressed  the 
section.  The  latter  speaker,  iu  the  course  of 
his  remai'ks,  spoke  of  the  great  purity  of  the 
water  supplied  to  Aberdeen,  and  said  that  in 
1866,  when  cholera  prevailed  in  that  city,  not 
one  case  of  the  disease  was  traced  to  the  water. 
The  disease  -was  brought  to  the  city  from  the 
eastern  coasts  of  the  Baltic  by  seamen,  and  was 
thus  communicated  to  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper  pointed  out  the  injuries 
caused  to  men  and  cattle  from  drinking  water 
which  contained  quantities  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  soda.  He  mentioned  the  case  ofa 
stud  of  horses  belonging  to  Mr.  Tattersall  which 
died  one  after  another  from  this  cause.  In  con- 
sidering  the  water-supply  of  a town,  he  urged 
that  the  quality  of  the  water  should  be  carefully 
examined.  Referring  to  impure  ice,  he  said  that 
he  had  examined  a pond  near  London  from  which 
ice  w-as  taken,  and  he  found  the  water  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  organic  matter,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  make  people  ill.  Nineteen  hundred  years 
ago,  he  said,  there  was  a great  “row  ” in  Jeru- 
Salem  about  the  water-supply,  which  was  not 
suffioient,  and  the  Roman  governor,  who  was 
anxious  to  get  a proper  supply  to  the  city,  pro- 
posed to  bring  it  from  a distance  of  fifty  miles. 
The  Jews  refused  the  money  for  the  purpose, 
when  the  governor,  Pontius  Pilate,  seized  upon 
the  sacred  treasury,  and  made  an  aqueduct 
through  the  solid  rock,  thus  carrying  water  to 
Jerusalem,  and  this  existed  to  the  present  day. 
He  had  an  opportunity  of  constantly  examining 
water  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  one 
could  scarcely  believe  the  filthy  state  of  the 
water  which  people  drank.  Unless  greater 
power  was  given  to  medical  officers  of  health  to 
shut  up  wells,  he  believed  that  disease  would 
spread  all  the  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bennett  observed  that  neither 
the  readers  of  the  papers  nor  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  discussion  had  in  the  slightest 
degree  changed  the  opiuious  which  he  held  on 
the  subject  when  he  entered  the  room.  The 
water  from  the  deep  wells  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool  was  proved  to  be  purer  the  deeper 
they  went  down  for  it,  and  it  was  a very  simple 
thing  to  keep  out  of  the  wells  surface  impurities. 
They  could  from  the  wells  obtain  any  amount  of 
pure  unadulterated  water  to  the  end  of  time. 
He  did  not  think  the  red  sandstone  objections  of 
Mr.  Symons  were  at  all  tenable.  In  making 
provision  for  the  supply  of  water  to  a large  town 
the  first  consideration  was  quality.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  by  a system  of  boring  they  in  Liver- 
pool could  be  put  in  the  happy  position  of  having 
an  unlimited  supply  of  the  purest  water.  He 
thought  that  nine-tenths  of  the  ratepayers  of 
Liverpool  were  of  opinion  that  no  outside  scheme 
should  be  entered  upon  by  the  Corporation  until 
it  was  either  proved  or  disproved  that  a good 
supply  of  pure  water  could  be  obtained  in  their 
own  locality. 

Mr.  Owen  Williams,  after  remarking  upon  the 
•necessity  for  a plentiful  supply  of  pure  water, 
alluded  to  the  deleterious  effect  of  sewer-gases 
findiug^theh.-  way  into  traps  and  syphons,  and  said 
it  was  time  the  Government  took  the  question  of 
water-supply  in  hand.  He  showed  that  if  the 
Government  took  it  in  hand,  they  could,  by  an 
expenditure  of  50  or  100  millions — which  would 
only  involve  a rate  of  a penny  or  twopence  in  the 


pound  ^procure  a plentiful  and  pure  supply  of 
water. 

Dr.  Haviland  remarked  that  he  would  advise 
the  people  of  Liverpool,  before  they  decided 
upon  such  a momentous  question  as  that  of  a 
new  water-supply,  to  discuss  it  well,  and  get 
every  fact  possible.  He  hoped  great  good  would 
result  from  the  operation  of  the  Rivera  Pollution 
Act,  and  poicted  out  the  importance  of  keeping 
sewage  out  of  their  water-oourses  aud  protect- 
ing their  wells.  He  moved  a resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  three  papers  read  be  referred  to  j 
the  council  of  the  Association  for  consideration.  I 

Mr.  J.  Rayner  (the  town. clerk  of  Liverpool) 
seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  one  could  doubt  the  great  value 
of  the  wells  about  Liverpool  for  water-supply. 
The  great  question,  however,  to  be  considered 
was  whether  the  quantity  of  water  required  by 
Liverpool  could  be  obtained  by  sinking  additional 
wells.  He  did  not  think  any  one  could  be  so 
sanguine  a,8  to  suppose  that  in  Liverpool  they 
could  attain  such  a degree  of  success  in  the 
sinking  of  additional  wells  as  toget  the  21,000,000 
gallons  a day  more  than  they  now  got,  and  which 
they  required.  It  had  been  demonstrated  that 
the  water  in  the  wells  was  gradually  going  down 
and  that  one  well  affected  another. 

Mr.  Deacon  (borough  engineer),  alluding  to 
an  observation  in  one  of  the  papers  read  as  to 
the  sewers  of  Liverpool,  said  that  the  new  sewers 
m the  town  were  built  with  brickwork  in  Port- 
land  cement,  and  many  of  them,  both  old  and 
new,  bad  their  inverts  lined  with  Portland 
cement,  and  were  therefore  almost  as  smooth  and 
impervious  as  porcelain. 

The  resolution  was  carried  uiycnimously. 

Purification  of  Toivn  Seicage. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Hawksley,  C E 
presiding,  ^ ' ’ 

Mr.  James  Banka  (Liverpool)  read  a paper  on 
The  Purification  and  Utilisation  of  Sewage,”  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  system  might  be 
described  as  one  of  simple  filtration  and  aeration 
The  coQstitnenta  of  the  filters  consisted  of  two 
or  more  feet  in  depth  of  well-burnt  coal  cinders 
with  a layer  of  soft  bricks,  and  over  that  iron 
scraps.  The  sewage  in  its  passage  through  the 
filter  was  thoroughly  aerated  by  constant  ex- 
posure to  atmospheric  oxygen,  which  by  a simple 
contrivance  was  made  to  pass  through  it  at  the 
points  where  it  fell  in  the  form  of  a shower  from 
one  compartment  to  another  throughout  its 
entire  length.  Aeration  was  considered  to  be 
an  all-efficient  agent  in  bringing  about  the  desired 
results,  and  could  not  be  too  largely  employed. 
The  disposal  of  the  sludge  connected  with  all 
sewage  operations  had  ever  been  the  point  where 
failure  had  been  most  conspicuous,  its  constant 
accumulation  and  offensive  character  making  it 
difficult  to  deal  with.  By  the  system  in  question, 
however,  it  was  constantly  used  np,  and  before 
putrefaction  could  take  place  was  mixed  with  the 
fouled  oiuders  from  the  filters,  and  dried  by 
the  absorbent  aud  deodorising  qualities  of  the 
screenings  from  them.  The  adaptability  of  such 
a scheme  for  Liverpool  was  manifest  as  being  a 
means  of  relieving  the  Corporation  of  the  great 
quantity  of  cinders  produced  in  the  borough, 
which  was  a cause  of  constant  anxiety  to  the 
Health  Committee. 

Professor  Wanklyn  remarked  that  the  difficulty 
which  existed  in  connexion  with  the  question 
treated  of  was  that  it  cost  more  to  extract  the 
valuable  matter  from  sewage  than  that  valuable 
matter  was  worth. 

Dr.  Glazebrook,  alluding  to  the  West  Derby 
sewage  farm,  attributed  its  non-success  to  its 
coatlinees,  due  mainly  to  the  extravagant  price 
which  the  Board  were  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
land  and  the  large  amount  of  law  expenses  that 
were  necessarily  entailed. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  said  that  great  harm 
had  been  done  to  the  utilisation  of  sewage  by 
inventors  and  engineers  depreciating  each 
other  8 plans. 

The  Inspection  of  Briclc  and  Tile  Yards  and 
Canal  Boats. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Coalville,  read  a paper 
on  this  subject.  He  said  that  if  there  was  any. 
thing  that  would  undermine  the  foundations  of 
any  family,  institutions,  Cbnroh  or  State,  and 
prevent  our  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  being 
properly  respected,  observed,  and  upheld,  it  was 
disorder,  confusion,  and  laxity;  and  that  was 
apparent,  to  a large  extent,  in  the  way  the  Brick- 
fields  Act  of  1871  was  being  carried  out.  How 
could  It  be  otherwise,  when  they  took  into  con. 
Bideration  that  the  inspectors,  by  the  passing  of 


the  Act,  had,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties, 
of  visiting  100,000  factories  and  workshops, 
to  look  after  some  4,000  or  5,000  brick  and 
on  °°  which  were  employed  nearly 

20,000  men  and  women,  and  the  same  number 
ot  children  and  young  persons  P Many  of  those 

yards,  as  mostly  the  case  with  brickyards, 

were  up  to  the  knees  in  mud  and  clay,  and 
miles  away  in  the  country,  and  far  away  from 
any  railway  station.  Inspectors,  like  other  men, 
had  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  would  naturally 
prefer  visiting  those  works  the  cleanest  and  near- 
est  their  headquarters,  so  as  to  show  the  largest 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  least  given  time 
tie  had  visited  brick  and  tile  works  and  pot- 
teries in  various  parts  of  the  country  over  and 
over  again,  and  especially  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  which  had  been  in  operation  for  years, 
and  an  inspector  had  not,  at  the  time  of  his 
visit,  set  his  foot  upon  the  place,  nor  had  any 
papers  been  sent  to  the  employers  informing 
them  that  they  were  under  the  Act.  As  a rule 
he  found  it  was  the  selfish  employers,  and  not 
w much  the  men,  that  were  opposed  to  the  Act. 
Great  objections  had  been  raised  as  to  the 
scarcity  of  children.  If  that  were  really  the 
osse,  there  would  be  more  children  upon  half- 
time than  there  were.  The  Act  did  not  lessen 
the  number  of  children,  it  only  sent  them  to 
school  for  a time.  If  the  Act  had  been  properly 
carried  out  at  the  oommenoement,  the  difficulty 
if  any,  would  long  before  this  have  been  re- 
moved. It  was  pleasing  to  see  the  vast  ira. 
provement  among  the  men,  women,  and 
children,  at  brick  and  tile  yards.  The  Brick- 
fields  Act,  if  wisely  enforced,  lessened  the 
amount  of  dronkeoness  so  prevalent  among 
brickyard  employds.  Large  works  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  fourteen  years  carried  out, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  Act  as  it  now  stood’ 
and  the  result  was  that  he  had  not  seen  one 
dozen  cases  of  drunkenness  among  the  men. 
Some  of  the  inspectors  had  done  their  duties 
well  as  far  as  they  were  able;  at  the  same  time 
there  were  those  among  them  who,  if  they 
understood  their  duties  better,  would  have 
lessened  the  complaints  about  the  Act.  With 
regard  to  the  inspection  of  canal  boats,  Mr. 
Smith,  after  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  majority  of  boatmen,  their  wives  and 
children,  lived,  said  that  no  inspection  could  be 
carried  out  so  effectively  and  cheaply  as  the 
inspection  of  canal  boats.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  lock-tenters  or  boat  gaugers  two  inspectors 
would  be  sufficient,  and  if  they  were  stationed 
at  proper  places  they  would  be  able  to  see  the 
20,000  boats  on  our  4,800  miles  of  rivers  and 
canals  twice  a year,  much  easier  than  a factory 
inspector  would  visit  1,000  factories  and  work- 
ahops.^  Inspectors  should  be  appointed,  over- 
crowding in  boat  cabins  must  be  stopped. 
Sunday  travelling,  except  in  special  cases,  done 
away  with,  and  the  children  educated ; for 
nothing  short  of  that  would  bo  satisfactory  to 
the  country. 


ART  QUESTIONS  AT  THE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  CONGRESS,  LIVERPOOL. 

O.v  the  special  question  “ What  is  the  In- 
fluence of  Academies  upon  the  Art  of  a 
Nation  ? ” a paper  by 

Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  was  read.  The  writer 
said  the  conditions  of  the  discussion  made  it 
necessary  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 
National  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  even  the  nseful  arts,  had  been 
entitled  academies,  but  in  the  present  paper  he 
proposed  to  consider  only  the  question  what  in- 
stitutions would  truly  farther  the  development 
of  the  fine  arts.  Painting  had  numerous  diversi. 
ties  of  its  own,  from  draughtsmanship  simple  to 
water  colour,  oil,  tempera,  fresco,  aud  encaustic. 
Sculpture  in  the  round  seemed  to  liberate  itself 
gradually  from  high  relief;  the  varieties  of 
engraving,  pure  and  combined,  were  well  known  ; 
aud  even  photography  was  gradually  making 
advances  to  an  exercise  of  taste  which  might  at 
last  render  it  a fine  art,  'Speaking  of  the  musical 
drama,  be  said  it  bad  attained  its  Continental 
perfection  by  national  aid,  and  it  was  due  to  the 
absence  of  this  that  England  still  lay  under  the 
disgrace,  in  contrast  with  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France,  of  never  having  produced  an  opera 
which  bad  won  the  established  admiration  of  the 
world.  In  the  case  of  the  drama,  the  fact  that 
the  world  had  still  the  glory  and  delight  of 
the  representations  of  Moliere  and  Corneille 
and  Racine  was  due  alone  to  the  sustaining 
power  of  a national  subsidy.  Restricting 
attention  to  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts,  the 
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writer  asked — Is  national  legislative  interference 
indispensable  in  these  cases,  or  may  they  be 
safely  left  to  individual  enterprise  and  compe. 
tition,  to  that  vaunted  agency  of  supply  and 
demand,  or  shall  they  be  consigned  to  the 
attention  that  can  be  spared  to  them  by  pro- 
fessions,  guilds,  or  academical  associations  ? This 
question  had  partly  been  settled  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a public  department  of  science 
and  art.  National  interference  to  some  extent 
was  demanded  both  by  the  dignity  of  the  sub- 
jeeb,  in  which  national  dignity  is  involved,  and 
by  the  large  scope  and  complicated  circumstances 
that  had  to  be  dealt  with,  when  the  thorough 
diffusion  of  art  through  the  nation,  and  nothing 
less,  was  in  question.  Prudence  dictated  that 
such  interference  should  apply  first  and  exolu- 
sively  to  what  was  indispensable,  and  should 
then  go  on  to  what  was  additionally  desirable 
and  practicable,  as  occasion  prompted  develop- 
ment. What  might  be  set  down  as  indispensable 
was  that  a certain  amount  of  art  teaching  should 
be  accessible  to  all  as  readily  as  the  rudimentary 
teaching  which  was  the  general  basis  of  eduoa- 
tion,  and  that  opportunities  should  be  afforded 
to  pupils  of  peculiar  aptitude  of  gaining  more 
advanced  instruction.  The  chief  work  ought  to 
be  to  remove  all  the  obstructions  which  were 
possible  from  the  manifestation  and  exercise  of 
genius,  and  this  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  when 
it  was  considered  by  what  organisation  the 
highest  instrnction  might  be  afforded  to  the 
most  promising  aspirants  of  the  time,  the  moat 
useful  aids  offered  to  men  who  reach  the  highest 
general  standard  of  artistic  aptitude ; and,  above 
all,  to  the  necessarily  few  of  entirely  excep- 
tional originality  and  genius.  It  was  desirable 
that  every  distinct  art  should  have  its  pavtiouiai' 
organisation,  and  the  functions  which  would  be 
required  in  connexion  with  a central  academy  of 
the  associated  arts  would  be, — (1)  Provision  of 
the  highest  form  of  instruction  for  the  most 
gifted  and  promising  students ; (2),  the  assign- 
ment of  distinctions  in  the  way  of  prizes  and 
medals  to  students  j and  (3)  the  assignment  by 
election  of  special  honours  to  positions  con- 
ferring rights,  privileges,  or  titles.  If  a society 
could  be  so  constituted  as  to  perform  these 
functions  with  efficiency,  they  might  count  upon 
membership  being  so  honourable  as  to  elicit  the 
corporate  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  associa- 
tion sufficient  to  add  spirit  to  its  working 
throughout.  Generally,  the  writer’s  answer  to 
the  proposed  question  was,  that  the  art  of 
nations  might  be  most  beneficially  pi’omoted 
by  the  iofluenoe  of  academie.’,  but  only  under 
the  condition  that  such  institutions  were  laid  ont 
on  the  most  just  and  well-considered  basis,  or 
speedily  redneed  to  such  if  they  have  declined 
into  mere  fortresses  of  unfairness  aud  incapacity. 

ilr.  Boyd  said  it  was  a mere  sham  to  find, 
in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Academy,  that 
there  were  a number  of  professors  who  never 
delivered  any  lectures  on  art,  thus  adding  to  the 
lustre  of  their  names  and  the  institution  with 
which  they  wore  connected.  He  concluded  by 
advocating  the  opening  of  art  galleries  on 
Sundays  as  a means  of  educating  the  people. 

Mr.  Aitchison  made  a vigorous  attack  upon  the 
paper.  He  said  it  might  have  been  divided  into 
three  sections, — one  the  section  of  education, 
another  the  repression  of  crime,  and  the  third 
might  have  been  sent  to  that  Umbo  to  which 
was  consigned  all  constitutions  for  the  general 
amelioration  of  mankind.  Those  things  which 
the  writer  proposed  they  found  generally  ended 
iu  nothing.  As  far  as  the  effect  of  academies 
of  art  went,  no  one  who  knew  the  history  of  art 
could  have  the  least  doubt  that  academies  gene- 
rally came  into  existence  when  art  either  did 
not  exist,  or  when  it  had  almost  died  out. 
They  were  what  they  might  call  a sort  ofshoddy 
maohiue  for  making  a very  excellent  colourable 
imitation  out  of  waste.  If  they  looked  at  the 
arts  in  the  past,  they  would  generally  find  that 
in  their  most  brilliant  epoch  nothing  of  the  kind 
proposed  existed.  We  had  no  academies  for  novel- 
ists; but  probably  if  we  had  not  bad  a Taackeray, 
a Bronte,  or  a Dick e us,  we  might  have  got  an 
academy  of  knowledge  by  which  a possibly  read- 
able novel  might  have  been  manufactured.  The 
theories  as  to  how  academies  were  to  work  were 
not  for  this  world;  they  might  possibly  be 
carried  out  in  another ; and  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  see  improvement  oonld  be  made 
in  art  was  for  the  people  of  England  generally 
to  admire  it,  to  desire  it,  and  be  a judge  of  it. 
If  they  would  do  that,  they  would  not  have  imi- 
tabions  passed  upon  them,  and  he  believed  that 
when  there  was  a demand  there  would  be  a 
certain  supply. 


Mr.  Trncy  said  it  rather  startled  him  to  be 
told  that  when  Oxford  and  Cambridge  came  into 
distinction  as  schools  of  great  learning  they 
marked  a period  when  learning  had  begun  to  fall 
away  ; nay,  more,  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit, 
as  the  last  speaker  argued,  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  under  the  auspices  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  friends,  marked  a 
period  when  art  had  reached  its  culminating 
point ; and  that  from  that  time  until  now  it  bad 
been  on  the  decline.  That  was  the  only  inter- 
pretation they  could  put  on  the  remarks  they 
had  just  listened  to. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  thought  that  the  Royal  j 
Academy  might  do  a great  deal  of  work  out  of ; 
London,  as  to  some  extent  it  had  restricted  its  | 
operations  too  much  to  the  metropolis,  and  to  j 
those  wbo  had  determined  to  devote  the  whole  j 
of  their  life  to  art  as  a profession.  They  had,  j 
however,  done  a great  deal  in  the  work  of ; 
educating  the  people  out  of  London  to  an  ap- 1 
preciationof  art  by  the  way  they  had  supported  i 
their  Liverpool  Exhibition.  He  might  say  that  I 
so  far  as  that  exhibition  was  concerned  the  1 
committee  had  endeavoured  that  it  should  be  as  , 
widely  visited  as  possible,  and  especially  by  the  , 
young,  and  every  school  iu  Liverpool,  whether  j 
elementary  or  secondary,  had  the  offer  of  visiting  , 
it  once  free.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rathbone  advo-  , 
Gated  the  organisation  in  all  towns  of  a series  of 
popular  lectures  upon  fine  art,  and  said  that  he  , 
saw  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  such  , 
lectures  popular  without  being  superficial.  The  | 
discussion  afterwards  closed. 

The  other  papers  read  included  one  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Bonomi,  on  the  importance  of  determining 
a canon  of  proportions  of  the  human  figure ; ^ 
one  by  Mr.  John  Bell  on  the  unity  of  the  fine 
arts  ; and  a paper  on  the  best  method  of  securing 
street  or  auy  architecture,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Martino. 

Oa  another  day  the  special  question  for  dis- 
cussion  was,  “ What  is  the  luflueoce  upon  Society 
of  decorative  Art  aud  Art-workmanship  in  all 
Household  Details  ? ” Mr.  Poynter,  R.A.,  pre- 
sided. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion with  an  interesting  paper.  He  said  that 
within  the  last  few  years  a marked  improvement 
had  been  taking  place  in  the  decoration  and 
appointments  of  English  homes.  After  an  in- 
terval of  three  generations  people  wore  beginning 
to  feel  that  works  of  real  art  might  sometimes 
be  looked  for  beyond  the  limits  of  a picture- 
frame  and  below  the  pedestal  of  a statue.  That 
this  reform,  which  bo  believed  to  be  a very 
healthy  indication  of  natural  taste,  bad  at 
present  made  but  a partial  advance,  might  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  we  still  found  private 
coileotors  and  dilletanti  who  lined  their  walla 
with  pictures  and  filled  their  cabinets  with  brie- 
a-brac,  but  who  furnished  their  houses  as  though 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
design.  In  course  of  time,  no  doubt,  furniture 
of  a plain  and  homely  description  would  partake 
of  that  improvement  in  form  and  material  which 
now  distinguished  furniture  of  the  best  class; 
but  until  the  manufacturer  had  been  encouraged 
by  people  of  taste  and  adequate  means  to  im- 
prove  the  design  of  his  goods,  and  until  his 
workmen  had  thus  been  enabled  by  experience 
to  get  into  the  right  groove  of  work  and  to  re- 
vive  the  traditions  of  their  craft,  we  could  not 
expect  that  good  taste  which  was  stinted  in  the 
mansion  would  extend  to  humbler  domiciles. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Audaley  also  read  a paper  on  the 
same  subject,  in  which  he  stated  that  to  become 
an  artistic  nation  they  must  surround  their 
children  and  beset  their  path  from  their  cradles 
with  objects  of  beauty  and  utility,  familiarise 
them  with  useful  articles  clad  in  artistic  garb 
rather  than  with  works  of  ait  which  did  not 
identify  themselves  with  their  daily  wants  and 
duties.  Banish  from  our  houses  everything 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  sf  a sham,  so  that 
our  children  may  learn  to  respect  the  great 
principle  of  all  art,— truth.  The  answer  to  the 
special  question  was,  their  iufiaeuce  for  good  was 
strictly  in  proportion  to  their  artistic  excellence 
and  truthfulness.  He  should  have  great  hopes 
for  the  artistic  culture  of  the  nation  if  he  could 
see  a widespread  attention  being  paid  to  the  art 
of  decoration  and  furnishing  of  dwelling.honsss. 
Looking  at  the  state  of  household  taste  amongst 
, us,  more  especially  amongst  the  wealthy,  hia 
impression  was  that  there  was  very  little  fine 
taste  or  love  of  art  amongst  those  who  most 
professed  to  be  artistic.  The  widely-diffused 
idea  that  fine  art  was  only  to  be  found  in  framed 
and  glazed  pictures  was  doing  more  to  destroy  a 
popular  knowledge  and  love  for  art  than  any 


other  active  element  at  work.  Why  should  they 
thus  worship  one  phase  of  art  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  every  other  ? It  might  be  applied  to 
works  in  mosaics,  frescoes,  painting  (as  applied 
to  decorative  art),  sculpture,  works  in  glass, 
textile  fabrics,  metal,  and  domestic  furniture. 
After  giving  a graphic  aud  lively  account  of  a 
sample  of  popular  modern  house  furnishing,  Mr. 
Audsley  said  they  could  not  long  close  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  was  imperative  upon  us 
as  a nation  to  strive  after  improvement  iu 
domestic  art  or  household  taste,  and  he  looked 
forward  with  some  hope,  now  that  art  bad  been 
recognised  as  an  important  branch  of  social 
science,  to  the  day,  not  very  distant,  perhaps, 
when  it  would  be  a disgrace  to  decorate  and 
furnish  dwelling-houses  as  they  are  now  too 
frequently  done.  He  referred  bo  the  excellent 
work  done  by  schools  of  art  and  fine-art  museums, 
especially  that  at  South  Kensington,  gave  certain 
ideas  of  household  art  and  taste,  conoluding  by 
stating  that  in  these  there  should  be  truth, 
beauty,  and  harmony,  not  only  in  colour,  but  iu 
every  work  of  art  which  a house  may  contain. 

Miss  Rhoda  Garrett  read  a vol  untary  paper  on  the 
subject,  “How  to  Improvethe  Interiorof  Modern 
Houses,  with  special  reference  to  their  Furniture 
and  Decoration.”  The  writer  pointed  out  how 
the  improvement  of  house  decoration  might  be 
made  the  means  of  developing  a wider  interest 
in  the  higher  branchesof  art.  She  drew  a com- 
parison between  the  houses  of  the  seventeenth' 
and  eighteenth  centuries  aud  those  built  in  the 
present  day,  and  showed  that  a higher  artistic 
taste  might  be  profitably  displayed  in  wall  deco- 
ration, plaster  work,  and  the  construction  of 
fixtures,  furniture,  and  draperies.  The  question 
of  women’s  sphere  and  women’s  right  was  on© 
very  much  disputed,  but  no  one  could  deny  the 
right  of  women  to  decorate  and  beautify  their 
own  homes. 

Mr.  Bookman  read  a paper  on  ” The  Decora- 
, tivo  Treatment  of  Modern  Subjects,  as  applied 
j to  Uomustic  and  Street  Architecture.”  Th© 

[ purpose  of  the  paper,  he  said,  was  to  advance 
' the  idea  that  subjects  for  decorative  purposes 
. should  be  selected  from  actual  and  existing  lifer 
that  statement  of  purpose  was  followed  by 
descriptions  of  the  decorative  work  of  the  great 
nations  of  ancient  times,  viz.,  the  Assyrians, 
j Egyptians,  and,  greatest  of  all,  the  Greeks, 
i showing  that  in  addition  to  decoration  as  a 
[ simple  matter  of  embellishment,  its  vital  purpose 
was  that  of  transmitting  historical  representa- 
j tions  of  the  life  and  occupations  of  the  people 
I by  whom  the  various  buildings  were  erected. 
The  writer  then  proceeded  to  quote  from  the 
' works  of  eminent  writers  on  art,  Ruskin  and 
Owen  Jones,  passages  dpropos  to  the  enhject, 
and  concluded  by  urging  those  who  were  build, 
ing  great  houses  to  give  the  matter  coosidera- 
tion.  ‘‘Let  the  art  be  worthy  and  the  truth 
absolnte,  and  precisely  as  you  observe  those  con- 
ditions  you  will  encourage  good  art,  and  contri- 
bute to  historical  fact,  and  eo  leave  a record  as 
valuable  in  the  future  as  the  works  of  those 
great  nations  of  the  past,  and  the  buildings  you 
leave  to  your  posterity  shall  tell  to  them  and 
succeediug  generations  the  manner  of  men  you 
were  in  your  day  in  the  old  time  before  them.’* 

! After  a brief  discoesion,  the  President  spoke 
j of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Art 
! Section,  and  said  that  its  success  on  the  present 
t occasion  would  no  doubt  lead  to  its  being  mor© 
largely  attended  by  artists  and  lovers  of  art  next 
year.  


DURHAM  CATHEDRAL  PULPIT. 

On  the  18th  insfc.  (the  Feast  of  St.  Luke)  th© 
Cathedral  Church  of  Durham  was  reopened, 
after  having  been  closed  for  some  time  for  various 
works.  The  bishop,  it  may  be  remembered, 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  opening  services 
owing  to  his  belief  that  the  money  would  have 
been  better  spent  in  relieving  the  spiritual  des- 
titution of  poor  parishes.  The  alterations  of  the 
interior  have  been  going  on  more  or  less  for  five 
years,  and  have  given  rise  during  their  progress 
to  considerable  and  acrimoniona  discussion,  both 
theological  and  architectural.  If  we  exclude  th© 
Chapel  of  Nine  Altars,  which  is  of  later  erection, 
Durham  may  be  called  a Norman  cathedral,  and 
its  vastness  on  entering  strikes  the  worshipper 
as  mnch  as  its  height  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear 
(nnequalled  except  in  Lincoln)  amazes  him  on 
first  beholding  the  external  fabric.  Whether  or 
not  there  should  be  a screen  was  one  of  the- 
points  chiefly  mooted.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  said 
' that  no  cathedral  suffered  so  much  from  the  want 
! of  a screen  as  Durham,  and  one  has  been  erected. 
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POST-OFFICE,  GLASGOW. Plan  of  Ground  Floor. 


whiob  we  shall  illastrate  before  long.  The  base 
of  the  screen  and  pulpit,  and  the  steps  to  the 
choir  are  of  figured  black  and  gold  marble. 
Upon  the  base  stand  the  arch  piers  of  the  screen, 
each  of  which  is  a cluster  of  dark  marble  shafts 
with  moulded  alabaster  bases  and  bands  and 
carved  alabaster  caps.  Kichly  foliated,  moulded 
and  carved  arches  rise  from  these  piers,  and  the 
whole  is  surmounted  with  a cross.  The  pulpit 
in  the  nave  is  composed  of  alabaster.  In  the 
upper  part  the  shafts  are  grey  marble,  inlaid 
with  mosaic;  the  panels  are  of  dark  red  and 
green  marble.  In  the  lower  part  the  shafts  are 
of  dark  grey  marble  ; the  lions  are  of  alabaster. 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley  were  the  carvers, 
and  the  coat  is  broadly  spoken  of  as  between 
1,0001.  and  2,OOOZ.  The  pavement  of  the  ohoir 
is  of  variegated  marble  j the  ohoir  stalls,  of  oak, 
which  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth  centnry,  have  been  advanced.  The  new 
organ,  by  Willis,  built  in  halves,  occupies  the 
second  arch  on  either  side  from  the  ohoir-soreen. 
The  sltar.soreen,  of  Caen  atone,  is  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  centnry.  Mr.  C.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  the  diocesan  architect,  has,  we  believe, 
assisted  in  the  superintendence  of  the  works. 


NEW  POST  OFFICE,  GLASGOW. 

The  scant  accommodation  at  the  Post  Office 
of  Glasgow  has  long  been  a cause  of  complaint 
to  those  whose  daily  business  is  affected  by  it, 
and  a source  of  little  satisfaction  to  a city  which 
has  otherwise  so  much  to  boast  of  in  all  that 
relates  to  business  and  the  means  of  transacting 
it  with  expedition  and  success.  The  first  good 
opportunity  that  offered  for  procuring  ground  for 
a new  building  was  taken  advantage  of.  Some 
property  to  the  east  of  the  present  postal  build- 
inga  was  purchased,  and  plans  were  obtained 
from  Mr,  Matheson,  the  architect  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Board  of  Works  in  Scotland,  for  the 
edifice.  This  when  completed,  and  oconpying 
not  only  the  space  that  has  now  been  cleared  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  George-sqnare,  but  the 
site  of  the  present  office,  will  be  seen  to  ad. 
vantage  in  a square  which  is  adorned  by 
many  fine  structures.  Some  idea  of  the  im- 
provements which  will  thus  be  effected  may  be  I 


learned  from  the  fact  that  %vhile  the  present 
Post  Office  covers  950  superficial  yards,  the  now 
one  will  extend  to  an  area  of  2,500  yards,  or 
rather  more  than  half  an  acre,  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  George-square,  on  the  west  by 
Hanover-street,  on  the  east  by  Frederick-street, 
and  on  the  south  by  Old  Assembly-lane.  Towards 
George-squaro  the  frontage  will  be  190  ft.,  aud 
the  width  down  Frederick  and  Hanover  streets 
will  be  120  ft.  To  be  in  harmony  with  the 
principal  buildings  in  the  vicinity,  the  style  of 
architecture  adopted  is  Italian.  The  prin- 
cipal  elevation  is  75  ft.  high,  consisting  of 
four  floors  above  the  level  of  the  street,  having 
centre  and  end  compartments,  in  each  of 
which  are  entrances.  The  entrance  open- 
inga  of  the  centre  and  aides  are  arched,  having 
the  piers  between  faced  with  coupled  pilasters 
and  relieved  columns,  all  of  polished  Peterhead 
granite,  forming  a portico  in  front  of  each. 
Along  the  entire  front  and  ends  the  cornice  of 
the  entablature  will  be  carried,  and  will  support 
a balustrade  divided  with  panelled  pedestals. 
The  windows  on  the  first  floor  are  to  have 
moulded  architraves  and  trusses  supporting 
pediments,  arched  and  pointed  alternately;  those 
of  the  next  floor  are  to  be  similarly  finished, 
with  the  exception  that  they  will  only  have 
oornioes ; while  the  upper  windows  will  have 
moulded  architraves  resting  on  projecting  sills, 
with  carved  blocks  underneath.  At  the  termina- 
tion  of  the  entire  elevation  there  will  be  a 
massive  oornioe,  the  frieze  being  panelled  and 
surmonnted  by  a balustrade  divided  into  com- 
partments  with  panelled  pedestals,  on  which  a 
series  of  ornamental  vases  rest.  In  a conspionous 
position,  and  elevated  on  a pedestal,  the  Eoyal 
Arms  are  to  be  placed.  To  give  some 
variety  in  the  design,  the  side  compartments  are 
to  have  windows  of  Venetian  style. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  basement  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  engine-house  and  pneu- 
matic apparatus,  as  well  as  for  the  telegraphic 
batteries  and  store.  Along  the  back  there  will 
be  a covered  passage,  where  the  cars  will  re- 
oeive  and  discharge  the  mails.  On  the  street  or 
entrance  floor  there  will  be  a large  public  lobby 
for  posting  letters,  &a.  Turning  to  the  right, 
the  postal  public  office  will  be  found,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  will  be  the  telegraph-office.  Behind 


these,  accommodation  is  provided  for  those  en- 
gaged  in  sorting  and  delivering  letters.  Situated 
on  tbe  first  floor  will  be  the  postmaster’s  room, 
the  chief  clerk’s,  accountants,  and  other  prin- 
cipal  offices,  the  rest  of  the  offices  being  arranged 
for  on  the  floor  above.  The  entire  area  of  the 
upper  floor  towards  the  front  will  be  set  apart  as 
the  telegraph-instrument  room,  which  will  be 
lighted  and  ventilated  from  the  sides  and  roof. 
Some  idea  of  the  increased  dimensions  of  the 
chief  offices  can  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that 
those  of  the  telegraph  and  postal  departments 
are  to  include  480  superficial  yards,  as  compared 
with  220  at  present,  those  of  the  letter-carriers 
and  sorting  will  be  almost  twice  as  large,  aud  the 
telegraph  instrument  room  will  measure  752 
yards  instead  of  250  as  at  present.  So  as  not  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  current  business, 
the  office  will  be  erected  in  what  may  be  termed 
halves.  In  the  first  instance,  building  operations 
will  extend  from  the  gable  of  the  present  edifice 
to  Fredorick-street,  and  then,  when  a trans- 
ference of  the  whole  of  the  departments  is 
effected,  the  old  office  will  be  demolished  and 
the  new  one  completed.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  on  Tuesday,  tbe  17ch  inst.,  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 


WATER  SUPPLY  TO  HOUSES. 

Ds.  Tbxpb,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Hockney 
Parish,  appeared  at  Worship-street  to  support  a summons 
taken  out  by  him  aj-ainat  Messrs,  Jordan  k Paine,  builders, 
of  Hackney,  for  that  they,  haviDg  newly  erected  a house 
known  as  No.  2,  Hidley-road,  West  Hackney,  bad  not 
furnished  it,  as  regards  ihe  domestic  offices,  with  water 
supply  and  apparatus  to  easure  iia  proper  working. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Paine  appeared  to  tbe  summons,  which, 
it  was  stated,  was  taken  out  under  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  section  81,  and  was,  so  far  as  was 
known,  tbe  flrst  case  wherein  the  section  had  been  put 
into  force. 

Dr.  Tripe  said  that  the  house  had  been  inhabifed  a 
mouth,  and  during  the  time  there  had  been  no  water- 
supply  to  tbe  domestic  offices,  os  the  section  required. 
Dr.  Tripe  argued  that  the  builder  was  as  liable  to  supply 
tbe  proper  apparatus  and  connexion  as  the  landlord  of  an 
old  house,  who  was  frequently  called  on  to  effect  a proper 
supply. 

Tbe  defendant  said  that  it  was  not  usual  until  tbe  tenant 
had  contracted  with  the  water  company  by  paying  the  first 
quarter  in  advance. 

Mr.  Barstow  said  that  the  section  was  clear  on  the 
matter,  and  the  Act  bod  not  been  complied  with.  Ha 
ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  a fine  of  4t’s,  and  costs. 

Tbe  money  was  paid. 
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PEOFESSOR  HUXLEY  AND  HIS 
‘'HONEST  BRICKLAYER,” 

The  following  reaches  us  from  an  American 
architect  : — Sir,  I find  in  Professor  Huxley’s 
address  to  the  trustees  of  the  intended  new  Uni- 
versity  the  following  remarkable  piece  of  advice, 
viz.: — “That  whenever  yon  begin  to  build,  get 
an  honest  bricklayer,  and  make  him  build  you 
just  such  rooms  as  yon  really  want,  and  a century 
hence,  if  you  have  a few  hundred  thousand  dollars 
you  don’t  know  what  to  do  with,  send  for  an 
architect  and  tell  him  to  put  up  a facade,”  &c. 
Now,  while  I will  look  upon  the  utterances  of  even 
BO  great  a scholar  as  Professor  Huxley  merely  as 
a suggestion  of  his  theories,  without  claiming  for 
them  any  particular  accuracy,  yet  there  can  be 
no  perversion  of  their  meaning  that  an  honest 
bricklayer  is  in  his  view  competent  to  devise  and 
put  up  all  the  buildings  adequate  and  necessary 
for  a great  university  that  is  to  be,  and  for  its 
final  and  satisfactory  finish  an  architect  is  to  be 
called  in  to  put  a proper  face  to  it.  I know  that 
Professor  Huxley  will  not  claim  any  particular 
accuracy  for  that  suggestion  of  a new  theory,  for 
he  evidently  intended  to  imply  that  he,  like 
everybody  else,  fully  approved  of  the  wisely- 
adopted  policy  of  the  trustees  of  the  University 
not  to  put  op  expensive  or  elaborate  buildings  at 
present,  at  the  conception  and  organisation  of 
the  institution,  but  only  such  necessary  and 
simple  accommodations  as  will  be  now  (and  for 
several  years  to  come)  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  progressive  advancement  of  the  undertaking, 
which  may  gradually  or  eventually  require  proper, 
adequate,  or  even  dignified  accommodation  for 
500  or  even  5,000  students.  It  appears  singular 
and  very  astonishing  that  the  Professor,  who,  in 
the  very  ontset  of  his  address,  recommended  that 
the  University  should,  in  respect  to  its  true  sense 
and  universality,  embrace  all  the  sciences  and 
arts — even  schools  for  pictorial  and  plastic  art, 
architecture  and  music,  should  eventually  fall  into 
the  great  misconception  of  recommending  a brick- 
layer as  the  proper  person  to  devise,  arrange,  and 
construct  the  numerous  and  important  buildings 
for  a great  University,  and  propose  the  calling 
in  of  an  architect  afterwards  to  “ put  a facade  to 
them.”  It  is  almost  inconceivable  bow  so 
learned  a scholar  and  scientist  as  Professor : 
Huxley,  and  one  reared,  brought  up,  and  moving  ! 
in  and  among  the  glories  and  time-honoured 
architectural  piles  in  which  the  Old  World,  and 
particularly  England,  so  much  abounds,  and  a 
country  where  architecture  has  been  fostered 
and  nourished  for  centuries  by  the  men  of  the 
highest  position  and  talent,  and  has  given  such  ' 
able  men  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Jones,  Gwilt, ' 
Chambers,  Barry,  and  most  of  the  leading  men  in  ■ 
the  art,  should  show  so  little  acquaintance  with, ' 
or  so  much  indifference  to,  the  requirements  and 
duties  of  an  architect  as  to  conceive  that  the 
latter’s  business  is  simply  to  put  up  a facade  to 
the  bare  walla  erected  by  a bricklayer  ! Archi- 
tects,  both  in  America  and  elsewhere,  may  not 
always  be  fully  what  the  name  implies,  but  our 
conception,  as  well  as  that  of  better  informed 
men  in  all  enlightened  countries,  has  always 
been  that  the  architect  is  what  the  Greek  word 
arhos  implies,  “ chief  of  the  work.”  Again,  to 
huild,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  “ byldan,”  to  esta- 
blish, to  make  firm  and  fast,  but  also  in  the 
msthetic  sense  the  designer,  deviser,  and  embel- 
lisher of  a structure  which  he  fits  not  only  in  its 
interior  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended, 
bat  endows  it  with  solidity,  harmony,  dignity, 
thought,  and  expression  in  all  its  parts ; for, 
while  economy,  convenience,  and  proper  solidity 
of  construction  are  the  fundamental  principles  in 
architecture,  it  is  not  the  nature  of  this  art  to 
confine  itself  exclusively  ou  utilitarian  points,  but 
the  true  artistic  mind  seeks  iustiuctively  to 
adorn  what  it  produces,  and  we  think  with  Pro- 
fesBor  Huxley,  where  he  says  in  his  address, 
“ All  knowledge  is  good.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  fragments  of  knowledge,  however  insignifi- 
cant or  remote,  may  not  some  day  be  tamed  to 
account”;  and  with  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  remark, 
that  “ architecture  can  want  no  commendation 
where  there  are  noble  men  or  noble  minds.” 
It  matters  not  how  simple  or  economically 
the  contemplated  and  numerous  buildings  for 
a university,  or  any  other  purpose,  may  be 
constructed,  whether  of  brick  or  wood,  but 
to  be  well  devised  and  studied  to  answer  their 
proper  purpose — to  erect  great  lecture-rooms, 
laboratories,  museums,  examination  and  memo- 
rial halls,  and  their  necessary  appendices  and 
service-rooms  properly  proportioned,  arranged, 
lighted,  wai-med,  [and  ventilated,  even  without 
any  facade,  requires  surely  the  mind  and  skill 
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of  an  architect,  beyond  the  mere  hands  of  a 
bricklayer,  whether  the  latter  be  honest  or  not, 
and  we  were  in  hopes  that,  at  least,  England 
and  her  great  soholars  and  scientists  had 
gotten  beyond  our  crude  and  original  American 
idea  of  an  architect,  which  used  to  be,  at  their 
first  appearance,  “ that  they  were  a little  better 
sort  of  carpenter”  ; but  now  it  seems  we  have 
advanced  so  far  in  the  profession  that  even  some 
of  our  English  friends  believe  ns  to  be  “ a little 
better  kind  of  draughtsmen,”  who  put  up  a 
fa(jado  to  an  honest  bricklayer's  bare  walls,  like 
a paper-hanger  sticks  up  his  wares  by  the  yard 
on  the  bare  whitewashed  walls  of  a room  “to 
decorate  it.”  I do  not  wish  to  cavil  or  find  fault 
with  the  individual  opinion  of  Professor  Huxley 
about  architects  and  their  art,  but  I am  sorry  to 
hear  such  crude  and  erroneous  opinions  so  pub- 
licly expressed  at  the  very  opening  address  of 
one  of  our  contemplated  highest  institutions  of 
learning,  where  the  very  highest  cultivation  of 
all  sciences  and  arts  is  otherwise  so  favourably 
dwelt  upon  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Professor 
Huxley ; and  we  have  even  of  late  com- 
menced to  flatter  ourselves  somewhat  with  the 
ideathab  the  productionsof  some  of  our  architects 
compare  favourably  even  with  many  of  the 
better  works  in  the  old  coantries.  But  we  shall 
nevertheless  study,  strive,  and  toil  in  the  calling 
of  our  profession  to  reach  at  least  up  to  an 
equality  with  the  skill  and  emineuco  of  an 
“honest  bricklayer”  in  the  art  of  building. 

John  R.  Nieknsee. 

Baltimore, 


THE  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

The  report  of  the  Associated  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  Scotland  for  the  month  of  September 
centainsagooddeal  of  information,  which, coming 
so  close  on  the  recent  strike  in  Glasgow,  is  of  an 
interesting  nature.  More  than  a fourth  of  the 
whole  report  is  devoted  to  the  Glasgow  strike, 
and  the  figures  given  of  the  cost  of  the  struggle 
to  the  union  bear  out  what  baa  been  stated  in 
the  Scotsman  and  in  our  own  columns.  Since 
the  termination  of  the  strike  613  new  members 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  Glasgow  district  alone, 
while  over  the  whole  of  Scotland  the  new  acces- 
sions to  the  ranks  of  unionism  number  about  150 
more. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  a resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  previously  to  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  that  “ nobs  ” should  be  charged 
11.  of  entrance-money  before  being  admitted  , 
members  of  the  union ; and,  further,  that  no 
society-man  should  work  alongside  any  “nob” 
until  he  had  joined  the  union.  This  left  no 
alternative,  and  in  several  instances  the  men 
were  compelled  to  pay  the  fine.  To  what  extent 
this  has  been  done  is  evident  from  the  report. 
In  the  central  district  the  fines  amount  to 
101. 138.  9d., — the  11.  probably  being  modified  to 
a few  shillings, — Cowcaddens,  41. ; Plantation, 
ITs.  Gd.  5 South,  41.  3s.  6d. ; Townhead,  11.  Gs.  6d., 
to  which  is  added  “ fine  from  an  employer,  31. 
West,  10s.  5 Govan,  28,;  and  Partick,  21.  7b.  Gd. 

Coming  to  the  sum  paid  in  the  different 
districts  for  strike  allowance,  the  central  branch 
heads  the  list  with  8781.  3s.  IJd.,  Townhead 
being  next  with  5671.  12s.  72d.  The  total 
expenditure  is  given  at  3,5651.  lie.  8d.,  but  to 
this  has  to  be  added  about  4001.  expended  other- 
wise than  on  members  of  the  union.  While  on 
June  2Qd  the  number  of  men  on  strike  was  1,313, 
on  July  7th  it  had  decreased  to  412,  and  on 
August  4th  the  number  was  356,  this  being 
farther  reduced  on  September  Ist  to  168.  The 
report  conolndes  with  two  significant  paragraphs, 
one  from  the  Aberdeen  branch  with  reference  to 
compulsory  membership,  and  the  other  a Glasgow 
“ comment.”  The  Aberdeen  joiners  say  : — 

“ While  we  would  be  disposed  to  allow  some  latitude  to 
our  brethren  iu  Glasgow  in  their  present  circumstances, 
yet  from  the  statements  in  last  month’s  report,  and  also  in 
the  public  prints,  we  think  they  are  adopting  a course 
which  has  never  received  the  sanction  of  the  Association. 
We  are  as  anxious  as  any  to  see  all  the  members  of  the 
trade  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere  connected  with  the  Asso- 
ciation, provided  they  are  persuaded  it  is  their  iuterost 
and  their  duty  to  become  members ; but  a forced  mem- 
bership is  not  desirable,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  our 
Glasgow  brethren,  in  refusing  to  work  along  with  non- 
members,  are  adopting  a course  which  does  not  allow 
freedom  of  opinion,  and  is  calculated  to  create  and 
strengthen  prejudices  already  strong  enough  against  such 
combinations  as  ours,  and  it  is  a course  which  has  cer- 
tainly never  been  sanctioned  by  the  Association." 

Then  follows  the  “comment” : — 

“We  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  request  our 
members  not  to  heed  the  statements  lu  the  newspapers 
relative  to  our  trade  movements  or  the  business  of  the 
Association.  The  paragraphs  are  generally  of  a hostile 
character,  and  often  twist  and  mangle  facts  in  such  a way 


that  readers  cannot  miss  being  deceived.  We  deem  it 
necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  Aberdeen  friends 
to  Rule  XVII.  sec.  1,  and  they  will  there  fiod  authority 
for  all  and  more  than  they  complain  of.  Were  we  inclined 
to  open  up  or  carry  on  a controversy  as  to  whether  we 
should  compel  those  who  are  blind  to  their  own  and  their 
trade  interests  to  become  members,  we  are  confident  that 
we  would  be  able  to  show  that  our  duty  and  interest  both 
lie  in  that  direction.  We  have  had  to  pay  sweetly  for  the 
freedom  of  opinion  we  allowed  to  non-members,  and  are 
now  resolved  that  they  shall  pay  at  least  some  of  what  we 
have  lost  by  our  mistaken  kindness  to  them.  How  often 
have  we  had  to  go  begging  for  non-members  ? How  often 
have  they  asked  what  the  society  is  to  do  for  them  ? How 
much  money  have  they  caused  us  to  lose  in  the  recent  and 
previous  strikes?  Let  our  Aberdeen  friends  weigh  the 
facts  (they  know  them),  and  we  are  sure  that  their 
sympathy  ,ia  at  present  extended  to.  those  who  do  not 
deserve  ic,” 


NEW  HOSPITALS. 

Lewes. — A new  hospital  for  infectious  diseases, 
which  has  j uab  been  built  on  the  Off'bam.road,  at 
Lewes,  has  been  inspected  by  the  iledioal  Officerof 
Health  for  East  Snssex,  Dr.  Fiiseel!.  The  hospital, 
which  is  commodious  rather  than  showy,  consists 
of  three  detached  buildings,  furniBhed  with 
sanitary  and  ventilating  appliances.  It  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  H.  Card  under  a contract  with 
the  sanitary  authorities  of  Lewes  and  the  Clifte. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Rotley,  of  London,  The 
hospital  is  surrounded  with  grounds  which  aro  to 
be  suitably  laid  out. 

Londo7i. — The  new  bnllding  for  the  Central 
London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  Gray’e-inii- 
road,  has  been  completed.  The  foundatlou-stoue 
of  the  building  was  laid,  it  will  be  remembered, 
by  Madame  Adelina  Patti,  about  a year  ago. 
Externally,  the  hospital  is  simple,  but  substantial. 
The  upper  portion  is  of  plain  brick,  with  Port- 
land  stone  dressings.  The  lower  portion  is 
relieved  by  glazed  tiles.  All  the  passages,  wait- 
ing, consulting,  and  operating  rooms  have  a 
dado  of  4 ft.  6 in.  high,  of  bine  and  white  glazed 
tiles,  of  Dutch  pattern.  These  tiles  wore  manu. 
facturedin  the  South  of  France,  and  are  said  to 
be  about  one-third  the  cost  of  the  English  make. 
They  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Trollope. 
The  walla  above  are  finished  with  a permanent 
coloured  cement,  after  a new  process  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Ernest  Turner.  The  doors  and  window 
fittings  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  oak. 

Wakefield.  — The  Committee  of  the  Clayton 
Hospital  and  Wakefield  General  Dispensary  have 
accepted  tenders  for  the  various  works  required 
in  connexion  with  the  proposed  new  hospital. 
Some  time  ago  the  committee  purchased  for 
4,5001.  about  two  acres  of  land  near  St.  John’s, 
belonging  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Mackie,  and  upon  this 
land  is  intended  to  be  bnilt  a new  hospital,  at 
a cost  of  nearly  14,0001.,  exclusive  of  the  site. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Bakewell,  of  Leeds. 

IFajTuiyfou, — The  new  hospital  and  dispensary 
in  Heath-lane,  Warrington,  overlooking  Bauk 
Park,  is  nearly  completed.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  John  Pierpoint  &•  Son,  whose  designs 
were  selected  in  limited  competition.  The  style 
is  Gothic,  and  the  material  is  pressed  brick,  with 
Cefn  stone  dressings.  The  most  noticeable 
exterior  feature  is  the  clock  tower,  which  will  be 
visible  from  many  parts  of  the  town.  The  peculiar 
shape  of  the  land  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
form  of  the  building.  By  adopting  what  is 
known  as  the  “pavilion  ” plan  for  the  hospital, 
the  other  portions  fell  into  their  proper  places 
better  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done. 
The  axes  of  the  wards  run  as  nearly  as  possible 
north  and  south,  so  that  the  sun  may  shine  in 
the  rooms  from  rising  to  setting,  on  one  side  or 
theother.  The  walls  of  the  wards  are  one  brick 
and  a half  thick,  with  a 2.iD.  cavity,  and  the 
insideoE  thewalls  isplasteredwithParian cement. 
The  floors  are  laid  with  oak  rebated  boards,  which 
are  to  be  kept  beeswaxed.  The  cubical  space 
allowed  for  each  patient  in  the  wards,  supposing 
all  the  beds  to  beocenpied,  will  ho  about  1,339  ft. 
The  windows  in  all  the  wards  have  been  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  top  portion  being  on  a swivel, 
and  the  lower  portions  hung  with  the  ordinary 
cords  and  weights.  In  addition  to  this,  what 
is  known  as  “ Sheringham’s  ventilator  ” is  used 
between  the  windows.  The  wards  will  be 
warmed  by  means  of  open  fire-places.  The  dis- 
pensary is  approached  by  a distinct  entrance ; 
and  has  suitable  accommodation  for  the  outdoor 
patients.  There  are  also  an  accident  ward  and 
an  operating  ward,  the  latter  lighted  from  the 
top.  Adjoining  the  operating  ward  is  the  special 
ward  for  special  cases  ; and  a notable  feature  in 
this  ward  are  the  means  adopted  for  clearing  the 
room  of  all  foul  air  or  bad  smells  after  a 
“ dressing.”  A cold. air  flue  is  brought  from  the 
outside  to  a valve  under  the  centre  of  the  beds, 
upon  opening  which,  and  the  flaps  to  ventilators 
in  the  ceiling,  the  room  will  be  immediately 
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cleared.  le  addition  to  thege  wards,  there  are 

the  resident-aargeon’s  honse,  with  librarj,  *o., 
and  apartments  for  the  nurses  and  gervauts. 
unere  IS  a mortearj,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
Jrom  the  yard.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  the 


: .rne  cost  ot  the  whole  of  the 

“f  fernitnre,  will  bo  about 
> • A new  infectious  diseases  hospital  is 

also  m course  of  erection  at  Warrington.  For 
some  time  past  it  has  been  felt  by  the  Corpora- 
tion  that  there  was  a great  want  in  tbe  town  of 
diseases  of  an  infectious  character, 
and  that  if  any  epidemic  were  to  break  out  in 
lue  town,  the  consequences,  owing  to  this  want  of 
proper  isolated  accommodation,  might  be  very 
serious  indeed.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by 
e iSanitary  Committee,  and  plans  obtained 
irom  the  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  Vawser,  for  the 
erection  of  a suitable  building,  and  one  capable 
meeting  all  the  demands  of  a rapidly, 
growing  town.  The  bnilding  is  just  outside 
the  boundary.wall  of  the  Union  Workhouse, 
and  wid  consist  of  six  separate  blocks  one 
story  high,  communication  being  obtained 
etween  each  two  blocks  by  means  of  covered 
corridors.  Each  of  these  blocks  will  contain 
two  wards,  thns  giving  a total  of  twelve,  each 
ward  containing  six  beds.  The  room  for  the 
nurse  is  situate  between  the  two  wards,  so  that 
irom  windows  on  each  side  of  her  room  she  can 
constantly  have  the  oversight  of  both  wards. 
The  wards  are  oach  36  ft.  by  2i  ft.,  and  each  is 
fitted  up  with  bath,  closet,  stoves,  &o.,  in  order 
to  make  each  department  thoroughly  self- 
contained.  The  bnilding  will  be  of  brick. 
Resides  these  blocks,  there  will  be  the  lodge  for 
the  keeper,  a mortuary,  disinfecting  honse, 
laundry,  coaoh-honse,  &c.  It  is  not  intended  to 
complete  the  whole  of  the  buildings  at  present, 
one  of  the  blocks  only  being  proceeded  with,  with 
% porter’s  lodge,  outbuildings,  &o., 

and  the  total  amount  of  the  contracts  for  this 
work  reaches  2,2001.  The  remaining  blocks  will 
fie  built  from  time  to  time  as  they  are  required, 
and  It  IB  estimated  that  the  total  coat  of  the 
whole  when  completed  will  be  about  6,0001. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Lewe^\  — The  distribution  of  pri2e8  at  the 
Science  and  Art  took  place  on 
the  10th  mat.,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker  in  the 
chair  The  report,  read  by  tbe  secretary  (the 
Rev.  P.  de  Putron),  recorded  much  useful  work. 
Ihe  income  for  the  year,  including  fees  for  the  art 
school,  dy  and  evening  classes,  was  1321.;  from 
science  class,  51.  loe. ; grantfor  art  department, 
oOl. ; and  grant  for  science  department,  151  • 
making  a total  of  1821.  ISs. ; against  which 
were  disbnraements  amounting  to  2011.  lOs  Id 
A ^6oit  of  211.  15b.  Id.  was  thus  shown. 

He)iley.on.Thames.~ln  connexion  with  the 
distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Henley-on-Tbamea 
Je  other  day,  an  art  exhibition 
was  lield.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  distributed  the 
prizes.  The  report  of  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr. 
W.  Wing)  stated  that  the  total  number  of 
Students  attending  the  class  has  been  • — After 
noon,  22  3 evening,  48.  Average  attendance 
Afternoon,  7-5;  evening,  27-6.  Mr.  Havel) 
having  resigned  his  position  as  master  of  the 
school  in  May  last,  had  been  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Randall.  The  report  of  the  Government 
Inspector  and  the  list  of  students  successful  at 
every  respect  satis. 

W Sroif  '’.I'™®  '"‘‘™  by  Mr. 

VV.  boott  OhampioD,  the  oompetition  being  olose. 

Godahmng.  - The  Godaiming  Art  Olassee 
isve  now  been  eatabliahed  three  yeara,  and  are 
reported  to  be  doing  a very  suoceBarnl  work 
lbs  number  of  atndenta  attending  during  tbe 
past  year  waa,  afternoon  clasa,  32 ; evening. 
61.  The  rece.pta  were  1381.  12b.,  which  inelndo 
Bubaoriptiona  to  the  amount  of  4«.  ISa.  6d.,  and 
Government  grant,  24!.  lla. , and  the  enpendi. 
dM  ofTA  k balance 

Mr  W T Vb ‘“■f  ‘.'““ber  of  the  elaeaea  ia 

Mr,  W,  T.  Eoborta,  certificated  teacher,  Sonth 
Eenaington.  Tlie  diatribution  of  priaea  and 
certiSeatos  to  the  Bnooesafui  atudents  in  the 
Government  examination  took  place  on  the  9th 
mat.,  when  discount  Midleton  presided. 

BirJienhead.—The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
at  the  Birkenhead  School  of  Art  took  place 
last  week  in  the  new  hall  which  has  recently 
been  opened.  Mr.  Laird  presided,  and  conera. 
tulafced  the  friends  of  the  school  on  the  com. 
pletion  of  the  new  hall,  for  which  they  were 
indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Maciver,  who 
had  placed  l,000j.  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  i 
tor  that  purpose.  Mr.  Bentley,  the  master,  read  | 


his  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there 
were  202  students  in  tbe  evening  olasses,  and  6i  in 
those  held  in  the  morning.  In  the  late  exami. 
nations  148  candidates  had  submitted  257 
exercises,  of  which  31  were  marked  “ excellent,” 
and  112  “ good.”  A total  of  2,096  drawings,  &o., 
bad  been  forwarded  to  South  Kensington,  and 
from  those  twenty  students  had  received  prizes, 
being  double  the  number  of  last  year. 

IFaisaiZ. — The  report  of  the  bead-master  of 
the  Walsall  School  of  Art,  just  published,  shows 
that  during  the  year  tbe  number  of  students 
increased  from  eighty-three  to  nine-seven,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  from  one  class  of  nineteen 
to  two  of  seventy  and  eighty  respectively.  The 
works  of  ten  students  in  the  elementary  section 
and  two  in  the  advanced  received  special  notice 
as  satisfactory.  Fourteen  art  certificates  with 
two  prizes,  two  third-grade  prizes,  and  one 
national  book  prize,  have  been  awarded  by  the 
Department.  The  grants  for  science  and  art 
amounted  to  68i.  93.,  or  about  201.  more  than 
last  year. 

Leith. — The  general  meeting  of  the  Leith 
Science  and  Art  School  was  held  on  tbe 
17th  inst.  The  annual  report  showed  that  the 

numbers  on  the  roll  during  the  session  were  ; 

Machine  construction,  sixty-five  ; mathematics, 
sixty-seven;  steam  and  the  steam-engine,  sixty, 
five.  In  the  first  department,  twenty-five  pnpils 
had  presented  themselves  for  examination ; iu 
the  second,  eight ; and  in  the  third,  twenty. six. 
The  reaclfc  had  been  that  thirteen  pupils  had 
gained  Queen’s  prizes;  thirteen,  first-olaai  certi- 
ficates;  and  seventeen,  second-class  certificates; 
and  a Government  grant  of  422.  secured.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  school  ia  satisfactory. 

Selby. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Selby 
School  of  Art  was  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  when 
Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.C.B.,  presided,  and  distributed 
the  prizes.  Sir  Henry,  in  opening  the  proceed- 
ings,  observed  that  if  tbe  school  at  Selby  had 
been  simply  content  to  stand  upon  the  average, 
they  would  have  got  by  the  system  of  payment 
by  results  from  the  Government  about  361.  for 
tbe  last  year.  But  the  fact  was  he  saw  from  the 
last  report  of  the  Department  at  South  Kensing. 
ton,  that  the  school  gained  581.  for  the  year. 
That  may  be  taken  as  a satisfactory  sign  that 
the  school  was  working  well  in  comparison  with 
others.  These  results  had  been  obtained  in  spite 
of  the  very  worst  premises  for  a school  of  art 
that  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 

Mansfield. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  successful  students  of  the  Mansfield 
School  of  Art  and  Science  took  place  on  the  26th 
ult.  Mr.  J.  S.  Tyrer,  head  master  of  the  school, 
read  his  annual  report,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  sixty. two  students  had  been  entered  during 
the  year,  fourteen  attending  the  morning  and 
forty-eight  in  the  evening  class.  This  number 
of  admissions,  though  six  below  those  of  last 
year,  waa  still  above  the  average  for  the  last 
four  years.  Of  the  forty-eight  students  attend- 
ing the  evening  class,  thirty.six  were  above 
sixteen  yeara  of  age.  Only  ten  failed  to  make 
the  necessary  twenty  attendances.  At  the 
Government  April  examinations  twelve  highest 
grade  prizes  were  awarded  to  students  of  this 
school,  against  five,  the  highest  number  pre- 
viously obtained.  In  addition  to  these,  seven 
second  grade  prizes,  one  Queen’s  prize,  fourteen 
certificates  for  free-hand  and  model  drawing, 
and  eight  for  machine  drawing,  were  awarded  at 
the  Government  examinations  at  South  Ken- 
sington  last  April. 

Hanley. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hanley 
School  of  Art  was  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  the 
Town-hall.  The  report  of  the  head  master  (Mr. 

A.  A.  Bradbury)  stated  that  although  there  was 
a slight  decrease  in  the  nnmber  of  students  who 
attended  the  school  in  the  year  just  ended,  the 
works  submitted  for  prizes  and  payments  in 
April  last  numbered  1,576,  being  an  increase  on 
any  previous  year.  An  additional  proof  of  the 
diligence  of  the  students  as  a body  last  year  is 
found  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  executed  sufficient  satisfactory  studies  to 
be  worthy  of  submitting  for  examination,  for 
whilst  in  1875  the  works  of  159  students  were 
submitted,  in  the  year  just  ended  the  works  of 
164  students  were  sent  to  South  Kensington  for 
examination.  Since  the  last  report  the  first  of 
the  prizes  offered  for  design  each  year  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Plasterers,  and  open  to 
competition  to  students  in  the  entire  kingdom, 
has  been  won  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ellis,  lately  of  this 
school,  for  a design  for  a bracket.  One  of  the 
students  of  the  school  has  also  obtained  a 
National  Scholarship  at  South  Kensington  of, 
the  value  of  522,  per  annum,  I 


LIABILITY  OP  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

WIGKAM  V.  SOUTHEND  LOCAL  BOABD. 

This  was  an  action  (heard  in  the  Rochford 
County  Court  on  the  10th  inst..  before  Mr. 
J.  T.  Abdy,  judge)  by  which  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
Wigram,  vicar  of  Prittlewell,  sought  to  recover 
from  the  Southend  Board  of  Health  32.  2a.  6d. 
for  damage  done  to  hia  carriage,  and  for  cab  hire 
during  the  time  the  repairs  were  going  on,  such 
damage  being  alleged  to  arise  from  the  neglect 
of  the  defendants  to  keep  the  road  and  sewers 
in  proper  repair. 

A preTious  action  waa  brought  at  tbe  June  Court,  but  hie 
Honour  then  nonsuited  tlie  plaintilF,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Board  as  surveyors  of  the  highway  and  as  public  ser- 
rants  were  not  amenable  to  action,  but  that  the  mode  of 
procedure  would  be  by  indictment.  At  the  August  Court 
application  was  made  on  behalf  of  plaintiff  for  a new  trial, 
and  m fupport  of  this  application  citation  was  made  of 
the  action  "White  c.  The  Bindley  Board  of  Health,"  in 
which  It  was  laid  down  by  Mr,  Justice  Blackburn  that  in 
their  joint  capacity  as  owners  of  sewers  the  Local  Authority 
was  liable  to  action  for  damage  resulting  from  neglect  in 
respect  to  the  sewers,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  ease  his 
Honour  granted  the  new  trial,  and  the  case  was  now  com- 
meneod  de  novo. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  25th  of  November  last  year  a 
engine  passed  along  the  High-street  and  broke 
tbrough  the  sewer  in  reveral  places.  Shortly  afterwards 
plain^Liff  B coachman  was  driving  towards  tbe  station  when 
the  horse  soddenly  fell  through  a hole  on  the  west  side  of 
the  road,  and  it  turned  out  that  this  hole  on  the  surface 
was  owing  to  tbe  sewer  being  broken.  It  was  alleged 
that  when  this  sewer  was  constructed,  instead  of  the  earth 
being  put  back  and  properly  rammed,  a great  portion  of 
It  was  never  put  back,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent. In  tbe  case  "White  v.  The  Hindley  Board  of 
Guardians,"  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  held  that  the  Board 
was  liable  for  the  damages  sustained  through  a defective 
grid  over  a shaft  leading  down  to  the  sewer.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  Board  were  guilty  of  gross  negligence  in 
not  stopping  the  trallic  along  this  road  until  the  damage 
bad  been  repaired. 

Witnesses  having  been  called  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff. 

It  was  contended,  for  the  defence,  that  the  sewer  was 
constructed  five  years  prior  to  the  accident  by  Mr. 
Marshall,  who  contracted  todo the  work.  Itwasimpossible 
to  put  in  as  much  earth  as  was  taken  from  the  excavation, 
and  from  time  to  time  as  it  subsided  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  fill  up  the  trench  until  it  became  quite  solid,  but  in 
some  cases,  as  in  this,  in  dry  weather  the  crust  of  the  road 
was  so  hardened  that  while  the  work  of  subsidence  went 
on  underneath,  the  surface  of  the  road  remained  perfect 
and  formed  an  arch,  but  it  was  impossible  to  detect  this 
until  the  surface  was  broken  tbrough.  In  this  ease  the 
Board  did  properly  in  making  a contract.  Mr.  Marshall 
was  the  contractor,  had  done  the  work,  and  had  been  gone 
from  the  district  six  years,  and  for  live  years  before  the 
accident  the  road  had  been  used,  and  tbe  winter  before 
the  road  had  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  received  a 
heavy  cont  of  metal.  It  was  further  contended  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant  that  in  the  case  of  " Hammond  p The 
Vestry  of  tit.  Pancras " it  was  ruled  that  in  the  absence  of 
negligence  the  vestry  was  not  responsible  for  injury 
arising  from  the  disrnpturo  of  the  sewer,  but  in  the  case 
roreman  v.  The  Mayor  of  Canterbury  ” there  was  negli- 
gence m putting  the  stones  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  in 
the  case  of  "White  ti.  Hindley  Local  Board"  the  grid 
was  known  to  have  been  broken  six  months. 

Mr.  W.  Waterhouse,  surveyor  to  the  Southend  Local 
Board,  said  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  breakage  he 
went  to  the  spot,  set  a man  to  keep  anything  from  passing 
there,  went  to  tbe  police-station  for  a constable  to  keep 
people  ofl,  and  as  soon  as  possible  procured  ropes  and 
stretched  them  across  the  road  to  prevent  traffic,  and  he 
set  men  to  work  to  repair  the  .damage,  which  was  done 
the  same  afternoon;  lie  did  not  hear  of  the  accident  to 
plaintill  8 carriage  until  returning  from  the  police- 
station,  and  not  an  hour  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his 
hearing  of  the  breakage  to  his  hearing  of  the  accident  • he 
, knew  nothing  of  the  cavity  in  the  road  before,  and  there 
' was  no  means  ofkiiowing  it. 

His  Honour  here  stopped  the  case,  and  said  in  his 
opinion  there  had  been  no  negligence  proved  on  the  part 
of  the  Board,  because  as  soou  as  the  damage  to  the  road 
was  ascertained  the  surveyor  did  all  be  could  to  remedy  it 
and  to  prevent  accidents,  and  it  had  been  proved  he  could 
not  know  the  state  of  the  road  before  the  traction  engine 
broke  through  andrevealedit.  Hetherefore  gavejudgment 
lor  the  defendants  with  costs,  but  said  he  would  give 
plaintiff  a case  for  the  court  above  if  he  desired  it. 


DAMAGES  FOR  DELAY. 

ASHTON  AND  ANOTHEIl  V.  GIBBS. 

This  was  an  action  in  the  City  of  London 
Court,  before  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr,  to  recover 
the  sum  of  72.38.  for  goods  sold.  The  defendant 
pleaded  a ooanter  claim  for  502.  damages  against 
the  plaintiff. 

It  appeared  that  the  defendant,  a civil  engineer,  of 
2,  Westminster-chambers.  Victoria-street  (who  is  engaged 
in  large  building  operations  at  West  Kensington),  entered 
into  a contract  with  the  plaintiffs,  Messrs.  Ashton  & 
Green,  of  11  and  15,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary-axe,  slate  and 
general  merchants,  to  slate  twoviUas  situate  on  The  Cedars 
Estate,  Hammersmith-road.  The  plaintifl'a'  claim  was  for 
the  balance  of  an  account  for  work  done  ; but  the  de- 
fendant contended  that  in  consequence  of  its  not  having 
been  done  in  time,  the  rain  and  snow  came  through  the 
roof,  and  so  damaged  the  interior  of  the  building,  that  ho 
bad  lost  in  the  maximum  81Z.,  although  he  now  only 
claimed  50Z.,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  County  Court 
inrisdiction.  '' 

The  defendant's  counsel  said  ho  would  not  contend 
against  the  plaintiffs’  claim  for  the  work  done,  but  would 
rely  upon  the  counter-claim,  and  upon  that  the  defendant 
and  aevoral  witnesses  were  called,  and  proved  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  contracted  to  do  the  work  within  a week  and 
had  been  paid  20Z.  in  advance  upon  their  estimate  of ’2-IZ 
and  that  they  had  neglected  the  work,  and  did  not 
complete  it  for  upwards  of  a month  after  the  contract 
time  had  expired,  iu  consequence  of  which  the  rain  and 
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warport  ihe  floor  boards,  and  put  the  defendaut  to  con- 
siderable  lo<s  and  inconvenience. 

The  plaintifl's  called  evidesee  to  prove  that  the  slstinj; 
could  not  be  gone  on  with  in  consequence  of  the  ^ork 
nc’cssary  to  be  don-  before  the  slating  was  commenced 
being  imperfect,  and  that  thej  had  to  wait  for  the  zinc- 
worker.  The  defendant,  however,  rebutted  that  assertion 
by  proving  that  everything  was  ready,  and  the  zinc- 
worker  in  attendance  to  do  hia  part  of  the  work.  The 
witnesses  for  the  plaintiffs  almost  proved  the  de- 
fendant's case. 

The  Judge  allowed  the  whole  ofthe  defendant's  counter 
claim,  and  gavpjudgm  ntin  his  favour  for  42/.  ITs.,  being 
for  the  full  amount  of  the  counter  claim  less  7/.  Ss.,  the 
admitted  balance  due  on  the  contract,  and  the  plaintiffs 
were  condemned  in  the  costs  of  the  action. 


mow  came  through  the  roof,  and  damaged  the  plaster,  1 gervics  because  work  waa  not  found  for  him. 

' The  case  waa  aocordiugly  adjourned  for  the  com- 

plaiuant  to  produce  hia  wages-book.  On  this 
ocoaeion  he  prodnoed  a journal  containing  a 
record  of  the  work  as  it  came  in,  and  atated  that 
be  did  not  keep  a wages-book.  Objection  waa 
taken  that  the  damagea  arose  before  the  breach 
of  contract,  and  oonseqaently  that  the  benebhad 
no  jurisdiction;  but  the  bench  over-ruled  the 
objection,  and  ultimately  made  an  order  for  81. 
damagea  against  the  defendant. 

Greenoc/c.— The  Greenock  operative  msaons 
have,  by  a large  majority  of  their  number, 
decided  to  rescind  the  reaolation  formerly  agreed 
to,  to  demand  a rise  of  id.  per  boor,  and  a strike 

will  therefore  be  averted. In  the  Greenock 

Sheriff  Court,  on  the  18th  inat.,  before  Sheriff 
Smith,  Messrs.  John  Cogbill  & Son,  contractors, 
Smithston,  craved  his  Lordship  to  compel  Michael 
O’Dea,  one  of  the  recently-imported  American 
masons,  to  return  to  hia  work,  from  which  he 
had  deaerted,  and  to  fine  him  a sntn  not  exceeding 
lOL  0‘Dea  admitted  deserting,  but  pleaded 
justification,  on  the  ground  that  a large  part  of 
bis  wages  had  been  kept  back  for  passage-money 
from  New  York  to  Greenock,  a thing  he  had 
never  agreed  to,  inasmuch  as  in  the  Mesara. 
Cogbill’s  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  for  maaons,  were  the  words, 
passage  paid.”  After  evidence  had  been  laid 


PAVING  CHARGES. 

In  oar  article  laat  week  on  the  “Maintenance 
of  Roads  and  Paving  Charges,"  special  reference 
was  made  to  the  case  of  St.  Jobn’s-road,  Angell- 
town,  Bi'iston.  At  a late  meeting  of  the 
Lambeth  Vestry,  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee reported  that  a deputation  of  the  oooapiers 
of  honses  in  that  road  had  attended  to  urge  upon 
the  Vestry  certain  reasona  as  to  the  non-liability 
of  the  occupiers  to  pay  the  charges  made  upon 
them  under  section  78  of  25  and  26  Viet.,  cap. 
102;  and  the  committee  sobraitted  the  following 
resolution  to  the  Vestry  : — 


THE  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

We  have  received  from  America  photographs 
of  some  of  the  soulptared  decorations  upon  the 
New  City  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  a view  of  which 
we  publiahed  in  a recent  number. 

Tbe  photographs  referred  to  were  taken  from 
the  original  models  of  Mr.  Alexander  Calder, 
modeller  to  the  Commission,  under  the  direction 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  John  MoA.rthur. 

The  subjeots  inclnde  the  nude  figure,  beads, 
such  as  those  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  floral 
ornament,  and  symbols.  We  have  to  express 
oor  admiration,  and  wo  offer  congratulations  to 
both  architect  and  sculptor. 


“ After  reviewing  *11  the  exceptional  eircumstancfs  con- 
nected with  this  matter,  the  varied  and  conflicting  r — o i- - , ,,  , a-  • j tu.. 

interests  involved,  ani  your  committee  .being  of  opinion  at  great  length,  the  sheriff  dismissed  the  action, 
that  the  ouestion  should  be  disposed  of  by  an  equitable  | ground  that  the  men  were  justified  in  COn- 

terms  of  the  advertiaemenl 

to  sccep’t  two-fifths  of  the  rate  of  any  occupier  in  the  road, 
who  may  pay  the  seme  within  one  month  from  tbe  passing 
hereof.” 

The  Vestry,  however,  decided  to  accept  one* 
fourth  of  the  sum  claimed  as  full  payment  of 


eluding  from  the  terms  of  the  advertisement 
that  their  passage  was  to  be  free.  A similar 
action  against  another  American  mason  was 
also  dismissed. 

Portobello.— On  the  1-lth  inst.  the  labourers 


THE  ARTISANS’  AND  LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS  ACT,  1875. 

THE  HOLUORN  AND  WHITECHAPEL  SCHEMES. 

SUGGESTED  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ACT. 

The  Artisaus’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act, 
and  the  powers  which  it  confers  on  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  were  discussed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board.  In  tbe  first  place, 
the  Works  and  General  Pnrposea  Committee 
brought  up  the  following  report  as  to  the  Gray  s- 
inn-road  or  Holborn  scheme  : — 

“ Yonr  committee  have  to  report  that  they  have  con 
Bidered  the  letter  from  the  Holborn  Diatnot  Board 
referred  to  them  on  the  21at  of  July  last  urging  this 
Board  to  prepare  and  proceed,  with  aa  little  delay  as  ^a- 
eible  with  an  improvement  scheme  for  the  Holborn  uia- 
trict  under  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act, 
1875  in  place  of  that  which  baa  not  been  conurmed. 
Ill  be  remembered  that  iu  June  of  the  present  year  a 


* _ It  will  oe  rememoereu  iiiau  mu --.v,.. j - 

. . employed  at  the  West  Bank  Brick  Works  received  ' received  from  Mr.  G.  Lusbington,  counsel  to 

the  rate  levied  on  tbe  various  tenants;  and  we  notice  that  their  wages  would  from  that  date  be  ' the  Home  Office,  informing  the  Bosrd  that  after  a oareiui 

- • ...  . j . o ....  consideration  of  the  scheme  submitted  by  tnem  lorine 

improvement  of  the '.unhi-althy  srea  in  the  Holborn  Dis- 
trict, the  Home  Secretary  found  himselt  compelled,  lor 
tbe  reasons  atated,  to  decline  to  confirm  the  same,  or  any 
portion  of  it.  A reply  to  this  letter  was  sent  by  order  ot 
the  Board  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  no  reference  has  since 
been  made  by  the  Board  to  the  committee  on  the  subject 
of  the  Holborn  scheme.  Your  committee  recommend 
that  the  District  Board  be  informed,  m reply  to_  their 
letter,  that  the  question  of  the  widening  of  Gray  s inn- 
toad  is  at  present  under  the  consideration  ofthe  com- 
mittee to  which  it  has  been  referred,  and  thnt  the  subject 
of  their  communication  will  receive  careful  attention  in 
connexion  with  that  qaestion.” 

General  Sir  W.  Codrington  said  formerly  this 
improvement  was  urged  on  sanitary  ground?, 
but  now  it  appeared  to  be  brought  forward  as  a 


believe  this  compromise  has  been  accepted  by  j retjgged  from  203.  to  lOs.  per  week,  for  ten  hours 
the  occupiers.  i and  a half  daily  work.  The  men,  numbering 

Since  then  a similar  course  has  been  adopted  | nearly  twenty,  unanimously  refused  to  accept 
iu  tbe  case  of  the  Angell-road  and  the^Crow-  i fjjggg  terms,  and  left  the  works. 

hurst-road,  which  differ  from  the  St.  John's-road  , Manchester. An  aggregate  meeting  of  the 

in  that  the  claim  has  not  yet  been  made  upon  1 carpenters  and  joiners  of  Manchester,  Salford, 
the  occupiers.  The  report  of  the  General  surrounding  district  waa  held  on  the 

Purpeses  Committee  anticipates  any  opposition  ; ]_7t,h  in8t.,in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Manchester,  for 
by  recommending, — j the  purpose  of  considering  the  present  working 

“The  Vestry  to  direct  that  the  same  coarse  of  pro-  rules  of  the  trade.  There  wns  a large  attend- 
cedure  be  adopted  with  tbe  footways  of  the  above-named  1 Mr  W P Mee  moved  a resolution  SUg- 

is:?:',’;  ge».ing  th;t  bBt,.een  the  l.t  of  Febru.ry  to  the 

expenses  of  flagging  such  footways,  apportioning  the  same,  , 30t,h  of  November  the  working  tiiue  tor  DOtn 
according  to  lineal  measurement,  on  the  frontage  of  each  | ■<  jQei(jQ”  and  “ outside  ” ’ ’ ‘oi  t 

bouse.  That  the  Vestry  make  the  requisite  rate,  or  rates,  ' 
baaed  on  such  estimates  on  the  respective  occupiers  of  the 


bouses  in  the  said  roads  ; sod  that  upon  payment  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  amounts  chirged  within  one  month  from  the 
making  of  the  said  rate  or  ra'es,  acquittances  or  discharges 
be  given  for  the  same,  but  in  default  thereof,  that  pro- 
ceedings be  taken  at  the  expiration  of  such  time  for  the 
recovery  of  the  full  amount  charged  in  the  first  instance.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  authorities  have 
thought  it  be?t  to  defer  to  public  opinion  in 
this  case. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Brought])  Ferry. — A week  or  two  ago  the 


master  masons  of  Broughton  Ferry  intimated 
to  the  operative  masons  in  their  employment 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  reduce  the  wages 
on  the  ll:h  inst.  from  O^d.  per  hour  to  8id. 
per  hour.  On  receipt  of  this  intimation  the 
men  called  a general  meeting,  when  it  was  re- 
solved to  compromise  the  matter  by  offering  to 
accept  9d.  per  hour.  This  decision  was  commn- 
nicated  to  the  masters.  They,  however,  with 
two  exceptions, — Messrs.  T.  Butobart  & Son  and 
Messrs.  Bennett  & Taylor,  who  expressed  their 
willingness  to  give  9d.  an  hour, — adhere  to  their 
original  intimation,  8|^d.  an  hour.  Thereupon, 
at  a general  meeting  on  the  I tih  inst.  tbe  men 
unanimously  decided  not  to  accept  less  than 
their  present  rate  of  pay,  9id.  an  hoar;  and, 
accordingly  all  the  operative  maaons  in  the 
Ferry,  considerably  upwards  of  100,  wiih  scarcely 
an  exception,  struck  work,  Tbe  greater  part  of 
the  workmen  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  T. 
Butchart  & Sod,  Messrs.  Bennett  & Taylor,  and 
Messrs.  Kay  & Fleming,  provisionally  resumed 
work  on  the  1 6'h  inst.  at  the  former  rate  of  pay, 
9 id.  an  honr. 

Bloxwich. — At  the  Guildhall,  Walsall,  on  the 
l6th  inst.,  William  Evans,  a locksmith,  appeared 
by  adjournment,  charged  with  having  neglected 
the  service  of  his  employer,  Mr.  William  Wilkes, 
of  Bloxwich.  When  the  case  was  first  heard  it 
was  stated  that  the  complainant  bad  lost  13Z. 
by  the  defendant  absenting  himself,  and  by 
having  certain  locks  altered  which  the  defendant 
had  made  improperly.  The  defendant  then  denied 
that  tbe  looks  produced  in  court  were  made  by 
him,  and  pleaded  that  he  left  the  complainant’s 


men  should  be  49i  hours 
per  week,  and  from  the  Ist  of  December  to  the 
Slst  of  January,  47  hours  per  week,  wages  both 
for  summer  and  winter  to  be  lOd.  per  hour.  The 
resolution  was  adopted,  with  but  one  dissentient. 
Mr.  Y.  M.  Day  moved  the  next  resolution,  which 
suggested  the  following  alterations  in  rules  two, 
three,  and  four  : — That  no  workman  be  allowed 
to  work  in  the  open  air  by  means  of  artificial 
light;  that  “ for  the  first  three  hours  overtime 
should  be  counted  time  and  a half,  and  after  tbe 
first  three  hours,  until  starting  time  next  mom- 
ing,  double  time,  overtime  to  commence  on 
Saturday  at  twelve  o’clock  and  to  be  charged 
double  time  until  starting  time  on  Monday  morn- 
ing;  time  worked  on  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday  also  to  be  charged  as  double  time  and 
that  where  men  were  working  in  unprotected 
buildings  the  employers  be  required  to  find  work 
under  cover  for  such  men  in  wet  weather.  The 
motion  was  adopted.  Mr.  T.  Phillips  proposed 
tbe  following  alterations  in  succeeding  roles  : — 
That  the  shops  should  be  tbe  starting  points  for 
all  men  engaged  on  outside  jobs ; that  all  men 
should  receive  three  hours’  notice  or  three  honrs’ 
pay,  in  case  of  being  discharged  ; and  that  a new 


street  improvement  scheme. 

Mr.  Richardson  said  tbe  improvement  would 


necessitate  the  removal  of  a large  number  of 
properties  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  Board 
also  adopted  a report  of  the  same  committee, 
recommending  that  the  Holborn  District  Board 
be  informed,  in  reply  to  their  letter  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a letter  from  the  agents  of  Lord  Leigh, 
as  to  certain  bouses  within  tbe  area  which  was 
proposed  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Holborn 
scheme,  that  this  Board  are  of  opinion  that  the 
property  in  qaestion  cannot  at  present  be  dealt 
with  by  them,  bat  that  any  action  which  may  be 
necessary  in  the  matter  should  be  taken  by  the 
District  Board. 

A report  of  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  waa  read,  recommending  that  a com- 
munication  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  P.  R.  & A. 
Vigers,  in  reply  to  their  letter,  on  behalf  of  the 
Trustees  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  Gift  to  the  Poor  of 
London,  transmitting  a plan  showing  a scheme 
for  the  improvement  of  certain  lands  within  the 
metropolis,  and  asking  this  Board  to  take  action 


rule  Bhould  be  adopted  deolariug  ‘^at  no  im- 1 — olaaee  5 of  the  Artl 
• Cn  alter  , B , ImrarfH-emonl 


prover  Bho_uld  be  aUowed  to  wort  ae  auon  airer  , — DwelliugB  Improremeut 

Act,  1875,  informing  them  that  any  intervention 


the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
also  proposed  to  approve  of  the  rules  in  the 
existing  code  numbered  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve, 
tbe  latterof  which  declares  that  all  disputes  which 
may  arise  shall  be  decided  by  a court  of  arbitra- 
tion  composed  of  six  employers  and  sir  workmen, 
and  an  umpire,  who  must  neither  be  a workman 
nor  an  employer.  The  discussion  of  these  pro- 
posals was  adjourned. 


Completion  ofthe  Outer  Pier,  Weymouth. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Weymouth  Town  Council,  on 
tbe  12th  inst.,  the  following  tenders  were  re- 
ceived for  completing  the  outer  pier,  viz., — Mr. 
J.  Jackson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  2,848L  for  con- 
orete,  or  3,5231.  if  with  roach  facing ; Messrs. 
Marfield  & Hill,  Cinderford,  at  4,2S7L,  or  4,642Z. 
with  roach  facing;  Messrs.  Bull  & Sons,  South- 
ampton, at  3,262L,  or  3,750L  with  roach  facing. 
Mr.  Jackson’s  tender  for  concrete  was  accepted. 


by  the  Board  must  be  founded  npon  official 
representations  from  the  medical  officers  of  St. 
Giles  and  St.  Pancras,  under  the  3rd  section  of 
the  Aot,  and  that  upon  receiving  such  official 
representations  and  a sufficient  guarantee  of  all 
the  expenses  to  be  incurred,  the  Board  will  be 
prepared  to  take  their  proposal  into  con. 
sideratioD. 

The  report  waa  adopted. 

Tbe  clerk  laid  before  tbe  Board  a letter  from 
the  Home  Secretary,  retomiog  plan  approved  of 
tbe  area  comprised  in  the  Whitechapel  and  Lirae- 
honse  improvement  scheme,  under 
&c.,  Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1875,  ana 
stating  that  be  is  ready  to  receive  the  map  ana 
schedules  required  to  be  deposited  in  annexion 
with  the  scheme,  and  that  he  is  desirous  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme. 
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The  commonication  waa  referrecl  to  the  Works 
and  General  Purposes  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  Rontz  proposed  the  following  resoln- 
tion : — 

"Thftt  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  he 
authorised  to  confer  with  her  Majesty’s  Goremment  with 
theriew  of  obtaining  an  amendment  of  tbe  Artisans'  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1876." 

He  said  it  was  necessary  in  this  matter  for  him 
to  go  into  particolars.  The  committee  had  been 
diligently  engaged  in  preparing  schemes  for  pre- 
sentation to  Parliament  next  session.  They  had 
bad  no  less  than  twenty-two  schemes  under  con- 
sideration, but  in  considering  these  matters  they 
had  found  that  there  were  certain  defects  in  the 
Act  which  they  thought  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  motion  was  carried. 


“SOUND-PROOF”  FLOORS. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  the  letter  under  the  above 
heading,  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  refers 
to  the  papers,  entitled  “ Model  Dwellings  for  the 
Rich,”  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  He 
points  out  that  the  mode  of  rendering  a concrete 
floor  sound-resisting  was  not  then  stated,  and 
asks  for  information  as  to  bow  to  make  such  a 
floor  resist  sound.  It  was  the  object  of  the 
authors  to  avoid  a mass  of  technical  details  in 
that  paper,  written  as  it  was  for  a general 
audience;  and  natnrally,  therefore,  the  matter 
in  question  was  not  gone  into.  Such  a floor  as 
your  correspondent  describes  is  undoubtedly  a 
decided  conductor  of  sonnd.  To  prevent  the 
transmission  of  sound  through  it,  there  should  be 
either  a boarded  floor,  or  a tile  floor  above  it,  and 
a separate  plaster  ceiling  below.  Bach  with  its 
proper  series  of  small  floor.joiats  and  smal] 
ceiling-joists ; tbe  transmission  of  sound  being 
more  checked  by  causing  it  to  pass  from  one 
material  to  another  three  or  four  times  than  by 
any  thickness  of  homogeneons  and  solid  matter. 
The  ordinary  mode  of  treating  such  a floor  in 
Paris  provides  a structure  which  offers  an  obstacle 
I both  to  sound  and  fire,  not  absolutely  insur- 
' mountable,  but  very  difficult  to  be  passed  by 
either.  In  the  double  partition  which  your 
' correspondent  describes,  probably  spikes  or 
! screws  pass  from  one  series  of  boards  to  the 
: other,  and  transmit  the  vibrations  of  tbe  soond 

' pretty  nearly  as  well  as  though  the  felt  had  been 
left  out.  I should  anticipate  that  if  there  were 
no  screws,  nails,  or  pegs,  but  the  boards  were 
only  glued  to  each  face  of  tbe  felt,  sound  wonld 
be  sensibly  checked.  T.  Roger  Smith. 


If  “Inquirer"  "will  cover  bis  cement  floor  with  inch 
flooring  on  joiets  3^  in,  square  he  will  have  a sound-proof 
floor.  I have  built  many  oiflces  in  this  manner,  and  have 
never  had  a failure.  W.  3.  Hobssb. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nottingham  Church  Cemetery. — The  oompeti- 
tive  plana  for  the  proposed  new  mortuary  chapel 
at  the  Nottingham  Church  Cemetery  were  ex. 
hibited  at  the  Nottingham  Art  Museum  last 
week.  Nine  sets  were  brought  together  for  tbe 
selection  of  the  directors,  and  for  the  inspection  of 
the  shareholders  and  the  public.  From  the  elabo- 
rate architectural  details  shown  in  some  of  the 
drawings,  the  Nottinghamshire  Guardian  is  afraid 
that  the  original  estimate  could  not  possibly 
cover  the  cost  of  carrying  out  snch  designs.  The 
following  are  the  competing  architects  : — W.  A. 
Heazell,  Nottingham;  A.  Smith,  Nottingham; 
E.  P.  Willins,  London;  “Experience,”  J.  E. 
Truman,  Nottingham  ; F.  Jackson,  Nottingham; 
W.  Jackson,  Nottingham  ; R.K.  Freeman,  Bolton. 
le-Moor;  and  R.  Clarke  & Son,  Nottingham. 

Inverness  Toivnhall. — Mr.  John  Rhind,  in  a 
letter  to  tbe  Inverness  Advertiser,  says  that  the 
will  of  the  late  Bnght  requires  that  the  designs 
for  the  new  town-hall  must  be  selected  from 
designs  prepared  by  Inverness  architects ; but 
the  Council,  by  a majority  of  one,  now  ignores 
this  stipulation  by  proposing  to  accept  the 
design  of  Mr.  Matthews,  an  Aberdeen  architect. 
Mr.  Rhind  observes, — “ It  is  well  known,  at 
least  by  the  profession,  that  Mr.  Lawrie,  who 
was  long  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  of  works  for 
Mr.  Matthews,  Aberdeen,  although  now  a partner, 
did  not  prepare  or  draw  the  designs  ‘ Lafc  Honour 
Follow.’  They  were  prepared  in  Aberdeen, 
under  Mr.  Matthews’s  supervision.  Mr.  Matthews 
is  an  accomplished  and  educated  Aberdeen 
architect ; but  I hold  that  in  this  competition  he 
is  quite  out  of  court,  and  has  no  right  to  intrude 
where  Inverness  arcbiteota  alone  are  invited. 
Mr.  Lawrie,  as  one  of  the  architects  ‘ resident  in 
the  burgh,’  who  was  invited  and  attended  the 


conference  with  tbe  Council,  should  have  sent  in  a 
bond  fide  design  of  bis  own.  Mr.  Matthews’s  name 
was  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  matter 
until  his  designs  are  now  brought  under  con- 
sideration, and  Messrs.  Matthews  & Lawrie  are, 
in  consequence,  proposed  to  be  appointed  arobi- 
teots  for  the  work.”  Mr.  Rhind,  in  some  further 
remarks,  criticises  Messrs.  Matthews  & Lawrie’s 
design,  and  says, — “As  it  is  the  general  public 
opinion  that  all  tbe  urohiteots  have  misled  the 
Council,  in  submitting  plans  that  cannot  be 
erected  within  tbe  stipulated  outlay  of  12,0001.,  I 
beg  to  explain,  after  revising  the  matter  with  a 
surveyor,  that  I am  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
plans  sent  in  by  me  at  12,0001.,  exclusive  of  the 
statuary  in  niches  and  heraldic  carving.” 


WHITTLESEA  SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 

Bib, — The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Wbittleaea  School  Board  bv  Mr.  C.  Bell  and  myself, 
who,  having  been  separately  invited  to  compete,  jointly 
anbmittcd  designs  for  the  three  schools. 

We  have  a very  high  opinion  of  builders’  foremen,  but 
haviog  been  invited  to  compete  against  Messrs.  Adams  & 
Son,  Mr.  J.  Ladds,  Messrs.  Mumlord  A Townshend,  Ac,, 
we  decidedly  object  to  one  of  that  body  “ toming  arehi. 
tect  ’’  because  he  happens  to  have  powerfnl  local 
influence.  Hbsbt  Lovbgbovb. 


[Copy.] 

Dbab  Sis, —We  beg  most  respectfully  to  protest 
against  the  decision  of  the  Whittlesea  School;  Board  in 
the  recent  competition. 

We  were  invited  to  send  designs  in  competition  with 
nine  other  professional  architects,  as  we  believed,  and  now  , 
And  that  tbe  plans  selected  are  tbe  work  of  a buil^r’s  ; 
foreman,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Elworthy,  of 
UpwcU. 

Judging  from  the  report  in  the  Feterlorough  Advtriiter, 
the  drawings  received  very  little  consideration.  The  chief 
point  in  the  disenssion  upon  their  merits  seemed  to  be 
that  the  plans  for  the  larger  school  did  not  provide  accom- 
modation for  1330  infants.  It  is  difficult  to  see  bow  they 
could,  as  the  “ Instrnctions  to  Architects"  parlionlarly 
stipulated  that  accommodation  should  be  provided  for  168 
infants. 

If  the  Board  intended  to  employ  a builder’s  foreman  to 
do  architect’s  work,  why  waste  the  time  and  money  of 
ten  gentlemen  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  ideas  on 
school  planning  ? 

The  decision  is  unjust  to  the  competitors  and  detri. 
mental  to  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  of  Whittlesea, 
who  are  entitled  to  have  their  money  spent  under  the 
directions  of  experienced  professional  men,  and  not  those 
who,  perhaps  very  praclicalin  building  matters,  cannot  have 
that  special  knowledge  of  school  arrangements  which  so 
important  a subject  demands. 

(SignedJ  CuABLBs  Bell. 

Hbsbv  Lovbghotb, 


SURVEYORS  HIP  ITEMS. 

Sudbury. — The  salary  of  Mr.  Cross,  borough 
surveyor  of  Sudbury,  has  been  increased  to  175J. 

Breconshire. — At  the  Breconshire  Michaelmas 
Quarter  Sessions,  on  the  I7th  inst.,  tbe  chair, 
man  said  that  tbe  county  surveyor  (Mr.  W.  Wil- 
Hams)  had  by  letter  made  application  for  an  in. 
crease  of  salary,  and  the  question  would  have  to 
be  brought  forward  at  the  next  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions.  Mr.  Williams,  in  bis  letter,  stated 
that  in  consequence  of  tbe  extensive  area  and 
the  large  number  of  bridges  under  his  supervi. 
sion,  nearly  one-half  of  his  salary  was  expended 
in  travelling  and  other  expenses  incurred  in 
visitiog  and  inspecting  the  bridges,  leaving  little 
more  than  SOI.  available  as  remnneration  for  his 
professional  services.  He  applied  for  an  increase 
of  50Z.,  bis  salary  at  present  being  150Z.  In 
reply  to  Sir  Joseph  Bailey,  he  said  that  he 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  his  duties, 
and  was  obliged  to  gel  occasional  assistance. 

NewcostZ6.on.Tyne.  — At  a meeting  of  the 
Newcastle  Town  Council,  on  the  18th  inst.,  the 
first  business  was  tbe  oooaideration  of  the  pro- 
posed appointment  of  a chief  engineer  for  the 
borough,  at  a salary  of  1,OOOZ.  per  year.  The 
Council  went  into  committee  to  consider  the 
applications  for  tbe  appointment,  and  tbe  re- 
porters withdrew.  After  being  in  committee  for 
an  hour  and  a half,  tbeConnoil  resumed,  and  the 
Mayor  reported  that  in  committee,  upon  tbe  mo- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  an  engineer,  an 
amendment  was  moved  to  defer  tbe  consideration 
of  the  matter  for  three  months  ; and  the  amend- 
ment  was  adopted,  there  being  27  for  it,  and  23 
against.  On  a show  of  hands  the  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  Council. 

York. — Mr.  W.  G.  Penty  has  been  appointed 
surveyor  to  the  York  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 

Sieadlincoie. — Mr.  J.  Salisbury  has  been  ap- 
pointed surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances  to 
the  Swadlincote  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Antbority. 

Wallasey. — Mr.  G.  B.  Mercer  has  been  ap- 
pointed  assistant  surveyor  to  the  Wallasey  Local 
Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  vice 
Ledder,  deceased. 


Halliwell. — Mr.  G.  Dickenson  has  been  ap- 
pointed surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances  to 
the  Halliwell  Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority. 

Kingston. — At  a meeting  of  the  Kingston 
Town  Council,  on  the  19th  inst.,  it  waa  resolved 
that  the  CoDucil  should,  on  the  9th  of  November 
next,  proceed  with  the  election  of  a successor  to 
Mr.  Dunscombe,  resigned.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  town  clerk  should,  on  behalf  of  the 
Council,  write  to  Captain  Macaulay  to  know 
whether  he  was  inclined  to  accept  the  post,  but 
Mr.  Wilkinson  said  it  wonld  be  more  dignified  to 
receive  an  application  from  him  than  to  offer  the 
appointment. 

Rye. — At  a meeting  held  at  the  town-hall, 
by  the  directors  and  shareholders  of  the 
Rye,  East  Sussex,  and  Kent  Permanent  Benefit 
Building  and  Investment  Society,  Mr.  Thomas 
Marshall  of  Market-street,  Rye,  was  nnani- 
mously  elected  surveyor  to  the  society  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Hnggett,  deceased. 

A Hint  to  Parish  Surveyors. — A correspondent 
of  the  Times,  replying  to  a previous  writer,  who 
had  experienced  great  inconvenience  through  the 
want  of  sign-posts  and  mile-stones,  says  : — “I 
have  not  the  Highway  Act  before  me,  but  I think 
' W.  B.  L.’  will  find  that  every  parish  is  compelled 
to  have  a sign.poat  erected  at  all  cross.roads, 
the  neglect  of  which  incurs  a penalty  of  5Z., 
half  of  which  goes  to  the  informer.” 


VENTILATION  AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Sir, — In  a week  or  two  hence  the  Royal  Insti. 
tute  of  British  Architects  will  have  commenced 
another  series  of  sessional  meetings.  May  I 
ask  if  anything  has  been  done  during  the  recess 
to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  Institute  meet- 
ing-room  P It  may  be  said  that  the  rooms  in 
Oonduit-street  are  no  worse,  in  respect  of  want 
of  ventilation,  than  those  of  other  learned 
societies ; but  two  blacks  do  not  make  a white, 
nor  two  wrongs  a right.  A session  or  two  ago 
tbe  theory  of  ventilation  was  much  discussed  by 
the  members  of  tbe  Institute,  and  it  waa 
remarked  by  more  than  one  of  the  speakers  that 
the  practical  application  to  the  meeting.room 
of  the  Institute  of  a portion  of  the  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  possessed  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  ventilation  by  the  members  would  be  of 
great  advantage.  To  see  a body  of  scientific 
experts  splitting  hairs  on  theories  of  ventilation, 
while  the  air  of  the  room  theyoconpy  is  unbear- 
ably  stuffy  and  gas-heated,  reminds  one  of  tho 
homely  proverb  to  tbe  effect  that  the  shoemaker’s 
wife  is  always  the  worst-shod  woman  in  the 
village.  A committee  is  now  engaged,  I believe, 
in  discussing  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
continued  well-being  of  the  Institute,  and  I have 
heard  it  suggested  that  the  committee  should 
devise  some  means  of  securing  a better  attend- 
ance of  members  at  the  fortnightly  meetings. 
The  frequent  paucity  of  members  at  the  meet, 
ings  is  often  put  down  to  tbe  dulness  or  unin. 
teresting  nature  of  the  papers  on  the  syllabus, 
bub  iu  my  opinion  the  chief  deterrent  is  the 
want  of  anything  like  adequate  ventilation  of 
the  meeting.room.  I should  be  glad  to  know 
that  this  subject  has  come  under  the  cognisance 
of  the  committee  mentioned,  for  I happen  to  be 
a fellow  who  is  A Constant  Attendant. 


“TOUTING.” 

Sir, — Permit  me  in  reply  to  “A  Provincial 
Architect”  to  state  my  reasons  for  pursuing 
tbe  conrse  I adopted  with  reference  to  the 
Yarmouth  Town-hall. 

I have  always  consistently  objected  to  public 
competitions,  believing  them  to  be  useless  to  the 
public  and  rninous  to  the  profession,  the  expenses 
often  exceeding  the  full  value  of  the  commission. 
Natioual  works  may  well  be  treated  as  excep- 
tioDB.  Architects  can  in  such  cases  afford  to 
spend  time  and  money,  perhaps  in  vain,  because 
they  derive  real  benefit  from  the  stimulus  which 
the  desire  to  build  such  a work  natnrally  exoites. 
In  all  other  cases  there  are  many  matters  of 
detail  which  require  intercourse  between  the 
architect  and  his  client.  Fublio  compebitiou 
forbids  this. 

It  seems  to  me  illogical  for  a professional  man 
to  let  it  be  tacitly  understood  that  he  is  at  all 
times  ready  to  furnish  a design  (competing 
against  others)  free  of  coat,  and  yet  be  ashamed 
to  announce  that  be  will  do  so  in  a particular 
instance  if  there  be  no  competition. 

We  estimate  our  work  too  cheaply,  and  the 
public  very  naturally  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
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according  to  their  light.  When  competitions 
are  limited,  and  all  the  competitors  are  paid  for 
their  deeigne,  it  will  be  right,  no  doubt,  to  call 
an  offer  to  make  a design  free  of  expense 
“touting.”  Augustus  Frere. 


TENDERING  AT  RIPLEY  (DERBY). 

Sir, — In  your  iesne  of  the  14th  iust.  yon  give  a 
list  of  the  tenders  for  the  engine,  boilers,  Ac.  for 
this  sanitary  district  waterworks  ; and  although 
there  are  several  good  firms  in  the  list  lower  than 
the  accepted  one,  they  are  satisfied  to  give  this 
accepted  one  2102.  more  than  the  lowest,  leaving 
the  lowest  six  ont  in  the  cold.  Is  it  not  time 
that  somethiog  was  done  by  respectable  firms 
for  tbeir  protection  from  such  parties,  who 
clearly  only  pot  the  clause  of  “ the  lowest  tender 
not  necessarily  accepted  ” in  their  advertise- 
ment for  other  purposes  than  those  for  which 
respectable  engineers  use  it,  and  who  possibly 
let  the  work  before  the  tenders  come  in  ? 

One  of  the  Lowest  Six. 


THE  EMBANKMENT  AND  THE 
DROIVNJNG. 

Sir, — Mr.  Charles  Matthews,  by  bis  recent 
letter  to  the  Times,  adds  to  the  number  of  sog- 
gestioDS  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  put 
forth  in  favour  of  festooning  iron  chains  fr()m 
the  lions’  heads  on  the  masonry  of  the  Thames 
Embankment, — Ibis  as  a means  of  aid  to 
drowning  persons  who  may  have  fallen  from  its 
parapet.  The  frequent  loss  of  life  in  such 
manner  may  well  induce  snggeetions  that  pre- 
ventive  meaanrea  should  be  adopted.  It  requires, 
however,  but  little  consideratiou  to  show  that 
the  device  of  suspending  chains  in  the  manner 
proposed  would  practically  be  of  little  or  no 
avail  in  furthering  the  object  in  view,  while 
the  terrible  disfigurement  that  would  be  inflicted 
on  a noble  work  by  the  addition  of  long-drawn 
lengths  of  rnsty  chains  bung  in  interminable 
loops  would  in  appearance  be  offensive  to  the 
last  degree. 

Chains  so  depending  in  curves,  from  points 
40  fc.  or  50  ft.  asunder,  above  or  beneath  the 
surface  of  a tidal  water  having  many  feet  of  rise 
and  full,  could  offer  bat  widely  separated  points 
of  holding  available  in  the  moment  of  peril  to  a 
person  immersed.  A swimmer  could,  of  course, 
make  for  the  spot  where  the  chain  entered  the 
water,  and  might  be  grasped  at  his  ease ; but 
swimmers,  under  such  circumstances,  need  hardly 
be  pleaded  for.  A person  unable  to  swim,  and 
in  instant  danger  of  drowning,  can  be  expected 
to  use  such  means  only  of  self-help  as  maybe 
immediately  at  hand.  To  this  important  end, 
therefore,  I beg  to  propose  that  the  surface  of 
the  masonry  within  high  and  low  water  levels, 
should  be  channelled  in  horizontal  lines  some  2 in. 
deep,  in  a section  devised  tosecni  e the  best  boldiog 
for  the  clutch,  such  as  would  be  impulsively 
made  by  a drowning  person.  These  channelled 
lines,  which  would  be  no  eyesore,  should  be  some 
12  or  15  in.  apart. 

In  such  wise  a person  immersed  would,  at  any 
point  of  the  embankment,  and  at  any  level  of  the 
tide,  find  within  a few  iuches  of  the  surface  of 
the  water  a means  of  safe  holding  till  final  help 
arrived. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  saving  of  hnmnn 
life;  but  we  may  well  concern  ourselves  about 
saving  the  Embankment  too.  J.  R.  C. 


THE  PATHS  NEAR  BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 

Sin,— It  may  be  of  some  use  to  call  attention  to  tbe  con- 
tinued objectionable  condition  of  tbe  park  by  Buctingharo 
Palace.  After  many  years  of  mud,  the  authorities  hare 
made  a good  aephalte  path ; but  whom  does  it  serve  ? and 
where  does  it  lead  to?  Starting  from  the  park  gate,  it 
makes  a graceful  curve  a little  out  of  the  direct  course  to 
St.  James’s  ; but  if  you  want  to  save  time,  yon  will  find 
yourself  making  very  little  use  of  this  highly-praised 

fiayement,  for  it  leads  along  by  tbe  palings,  and  you  bare  a 
ODg  way  to  cross  through  mud  to  the  Palace.  Still, 
passengers  to  St.  James's  are  compsra'ively  in  comfort, 
but  many  others  have  to  go  from  Buckingham-gate  to 
Piccadilly,  and  it  is  positively  a diBgraceful  journey  : first 
some  acres  of  bare  earth  in  front  of  the  Palace,  so  flat 
as  to  be  always  hnldingpoqls  of  water  when  raming;  then 
a long  stretch  of  wretched  footpath,  with  the  nasty  soft 
bad  sort  of  gravel,  which  is  thought  good  enough  for 
common  people ; and  not  a light  all  the  way, — dirt  and 
darkness,  and  danger  after  evening  hours.  Now,  why 
sbonld  a Royal  residence  be  so  disgraced  ? T\’hy  should 
people  suffer  from  such  filthy  slosh  ? Some  may  say  it  is 
intended  for  a pleasure  park  only,  and  not  for  use  in  bad 
weath^-r  ; but  whatever  it  mav  have  been  formerly,  this 
route  cow  is  a great  thoroughfare,  and  ought  to  be  there, 
fore  watched,  lighted,  and  cleen«ed  ; whereas,  in  such 
weather  as  this  it  is  abominably  tantalising  to  see  a well- 
kept  path  and  gaslights  near  the  great  houses,  where 


nobody  walks,  while  the  only  path  really  mnch  used  is  so 
muddy.  What  a pity  to  leave  such  a wide  expanse  before 
Buckingham  Palace  without  a tree  or  shrub,— grass 
attempting  to  grow  in  the  corners,  but  a perfect  desert  to 
look  at,  and  giving  an  air  of  desolation  and  misery.  When 
this  area  was  planned  and  laid  out,  a large  portion  of 
peon  was  done  away  wiih,  and  the  whole  appearance  was 
brought  to  resemble  a sort  of  parade  yard,  empty  and 
dreary,  possibly  intended  to  be  used  for  display  on  occa- 
sions, hut  the  only  use  the  military  make  of  it  is  to  march 
across  it  like  other  people,  in  mud  or  dust.  H.  C. 


TRANSMISSION  OF  SOUND. 

Sib. — TVe  have  had  a partition  fixed  in  a large  room  at 
our  offices,  for  the  purpose  of  formiug  a private  room  ; but 
BOW  find  that  a person  speaking  on  one  side  of  the  partition 
can  bebeard  by  any  one  on  theother  side. 

The  partition  is  formed  of  uprights  4 in.  by  4 in  , dove- 
tailed into  the  head  and  cill  (which  are  fitted  tightly  to 
ceiling  and  floor  respectively),  and  covered  with  inch 
hoarding,  grooved  and  tongued  ; and  this  is  covered  with 
cBnvaa  and  paper,  varnished.  The  spaces  between  the 
boards  are  filled  with  sawdust,  and  the  communication 
between  the  two  rooms  is  closed  by  two  doors;  one  an 
ordinary  in.  four-panel  door,  and  the  other  alj  in. 
solid  door,  covered  with  green  baize. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  puper  varnished,  snd  the 
private  room  has  a large  space  of  glass  iu  the  window 
openings,  one  being  a large  bay,  reaching  almost  from  floor 
to  ceiling. 

e should  esteem  it  a favour  if  any  of  your  readers 
Would  suggest  anything  to  prevent  the  sound  passing 
from  one  room  to  the  other. 

Tnoit.ts  RoDiifsoN  & Co. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

P.tPERS  TO  BE  RE.tD. 

The  following  is  tbe  eyllabas  of  papers,  Ac.i 
to  be  read  during  tbe  coming  eesaioi),  viz. : — 
Noe.  10. — Address  by  the  Piesident,  and  Reports  from 
the  various  Classes,  &c', 

Noe.  24. — “Binocular  Perspective  and  Natural  Draw- 
ing.” By  Mr,  A.  Frere. 

Dec.  8. — " The  Architectural  Treatment  of  the  Roof.” 
By  Mr.  U.  H.  Statham. 

Dec.  22,— Discussion  upon  some  proposed  New  Rules. 
Jun  12  (1877),— On  ” Architectural  Illustrations.”  By 
Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams. 

Jiin.  26. — On  “ Modern  Building  in  tbe  Ciiy."  By  Mr. 
T.  Cbatfeild  Clarke. 

leb.  9.— On  “ Half-timbered  Houses  and  their  Construc- 
tion." By  Mr.  C.  G.  Maylard. 

Feb.  23. — On  “ Early  Churches  in  Asturias.”  By  ?Ir.  ?. 
Flint  Clarkson. 

Jtfarcb  9. — On  “Tbo  Causes  which  influenced  the 
Arrangement  of  Medixval  Churches  and  Public  Build- 
ings.” By  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer. 

March  23. — On  “The  Roman  Baths,"  By  Mr.  R. 
PbentS  Spiers. 

April  13. —Members'  Soiree. 

April  27.— On  “Architecture  as  Contributing  to  Pic- 
torial Art.”  By  Mr.  Thomas  Williams. 

3/fiy  11. — On  “The  Application  of  the  Artisans’ and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  187.S,  to  some  of 
the  Courts  and  Alleys  of  the  Metropolis.”  By  Mr.  Lewis 
H.  Isaacs. 

May  25. — “Notes  upon  Cornish  Churches."  By  Mr. 
J.  P.  St.  Aubyn. 

June  8. — “Tbe  Study  of  Nature  applied  to  Coloured 
Decoration.”  By  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace. 

June  22. — On  “ Roman  Amphitheatres.”  By  Mr.  W. 
Hilton  Nash. 


NEW  PULPITS. 

Derby. — A new  polpifc,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Abra- 
ham WoodiwiBS  and  Mr.  Benton,  baa  been  placed 
in  All  Saints'  Church,  Derby.  The  pulpit  baa 
been  constructed  by  MeBBrs.  J.  & T.  Hall,  of  St. 
Helen’s,  from  a design  by  Mr.  J.  Young.  The 
style  is  Classio,  in  harmony  with  that  of  tbe 
fabric.  The  pedestal  is  of  Hopton  stone,  finely 
polished,  and  enriched  by  carving.  The  steps 
are  of  the  same  material,  and  the  balostradee 
are  of  ornamental  brass  work.  On  the  side  of 
tbe  steps  there  is  a brass  tablet  bearing  an 
inscription  recording  the  names  of  the  donors. 
The  body  of  the  pulpit  is  of  oak,  and  of  hexagonal 
shape  with  carving. 

Dunmow. — A new  pulpit  has  been  placed  in 
Dunmow  Paiish  Church.  It  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Serle-street,  London,  and 
executed  under  tbe  direction  of  Mr.  Gibbons,  of 
Dunmow.  The  pulpit,  which  is  placed  on  tbe 
north  aide  of  the  nave,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  chancel 
step,  is  of  oak,  and  of  octagonal  form,  standing 
on  a base  of  Brunswick  stone.  It  is  open  on 
two  of  its  sides  to  a flight  of  four  stone  steps,  by 
which  it  is  entered  from  the  south.  Each  of  the 
six  'remaining  sides  is  ornamented  with  a 
pointed  arch,  containing  a cinquefoil  of  open 
work,  the  centre  of  which  is  formed  alternately 
of  a fieur.de-lis  and  a rose.  At  each  corner 
stands  an  oaken  bnttress  rising  into  a little  spire 
of  delicate  carving.  Tbe  desk  and  the  two  double 
candlesticks  are  of  brass. 


Fall  of  Houses. — Workmen  were  engaged 
f n the  20tb  in  shoring  np  aotne  bouses  in  Amndel- 
place,  Coventry-street,  part  of  which  fell  on 
ihe  previims  night,  cauBing  considerable  exoite- 
ment  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 


ACCIDENTS. 

On  the  18th  iost.  the  Shrewsbury  B'’rough 
Coroner  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  William 
Dowley,  a brickmaker,  who  was  killed  by  the  fall 
of  some  clay  in  a brickyard  in  Castle-foregate. 
It  appeared  that  on  the  previons  day  deceased 
was  getting  some  clay  out  of  a hole.  About 
noon  the  clay  slipped,  and  deceased  was  buried 
alive.  A verdict  of  aooideutal  death  was  re- 
turned. 

Dr.  Thomas  held  an  inquest  on  the  18th  inst. 
at  the  Coroner’s  Court,  South  Wharf -road, 
Paddington,  tonohing  the  death  of  Christopher 
Masters,  aged  53,  a house-painter,  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Wra.  Lethbridge,  builder.  It  appeared 
that  about  five  o’clook  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  inst.,  deceased  had  just  completed  a job  of 
painting  at  13,  Blandford-squaro,  and  was  going 
down  the  stone  steps  leading  to  the  basement, 
when  he  pitched  headforemost  to  the  bottom. 
He  was  taken  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  where  he 
died  in  about  six  hours.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  accidental  death. 

On  the  20th  inst.  the  City  Coroner  held  an 
inquiry  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  into  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  James  Morissey,  aged  58, 
a mason,  of  George-street,  Southwark.  Whilst 
engaged  with  others  at  the  top  of  No.  4, 
Middle-row,  Goawell-road,  on  Wednesday,  his 
foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  into  the  street  below, 
fractaring  his  skull.  Death  ensued  a few 
minutes  afterwards.  A verdict  of  accidental 
death  was  returned. 

A serious  accident  occurred  on  the  18th  inst. 
at  the  works  of  tbe  Corporation  Viaduct,  Bush 
Brow,  Carlisle.  Four  men  were  digging  the 
foundation  for  one  of  the  abutments,  the  earth 
taken  ont  of  which  is  drawn  up  in  tabs  to  the 
snrface,  and  as  one  of  these  tubs  was  being 
drawn  up  by  a crane,  the  “tackle”  of  the  tub 
gave  way,  and  the  tub  and  its  oontvints,  about 
a ton  in  weight,  fell  with  a crash  to  the  bottom, 
striking  one  of  the  men,  and  injuring  him  so 
severely  that  little  hopes  were  enteitained  of  bis 
recovery. 

An  unfortanate  mishap  has  befallen  the  new 
church  which  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Basseu- 
thwaite,  Cumberland.  The  whole  of  the  roofing 
timber  had  been  put  on  between  the  weetern 
gable  and  tbe  chancel  arch,  and  during  the  heavy 
gale  which  prevailed  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
inst.  the  whole  of  it  was  blown  off  and  a portion 
of  the  ashlar  work  of  the  wail  was  also  blown 
down.  Tbe  damage  done  is  estimated  at  about 
2002. 

On  the  19th  inst.  a fall  of  earth  occurred  in 
the  new  tunnel  in  course  of  conatruotion  by 
Messrs.  Firbank,  the  contraotora,  for  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  at  Copenhagen-fields,  whereby 
William  Shepherd,  an  excavator,  w-'S  hurried. 
He  was  speedily  extricated  and  oonvi'yed  to  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital,  Gray’s  Inn.road,  where  he 
was  found  to  be  snffering  from  severe  injuries. 

Mr.  Donaldson,  Deputy-Coroner  for  Middlesex, 
held  an  inquiry  at  Bethnal  Green,  on  the  19th 
inst.,  relative  to  the  death  of  Mary  Ann  Foulsor, 
aged  34,  wife  of  a turner.  It  appeared  from 
tbe  evidence  that  the  deceased  had  put  her  foot 
through  a grating  in  passing  by  a baker’s  shop, 
and  fallen  in.  The  medical  evidence  showed 
that  death  arose  from  internal  htBrnorrhage,  the 
result  of  the  fall.  A verdict  of  accidental 
death  was  returned,  and  the  jury  desired  that 
the  Vestry  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  grating. 

Oq  the  20th  inst.  a serious  accident  occurred 
at  some  new  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection 
at  the  Tulse-bill  Estate,  Brixton.  It  seems  that 
a number  of  workmen  were  engaged  upon  a high 
scaffolding,  when  one  of  them  named  Henry 
Clarke  was  seen  to  pitch  headforemost  from  tbe 
scaffold,  aud  in  his  descent  hia  bead  struck 
against  the  lower  eupports-  He  was  immediately 
removed  to  St  Thomas’s  Hospital. 


Proposed  Supply  of  Sea- Water  to  JTew- 
caacle-oa-Tyue.  — Mr.  J.  Fulton,  tbe  borough 
engineer  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has  reported  to 
the  Banitary  oommir.tee  of  the  Town  Council  in 
favour  of  the  provision  of  a supply  of  aea.water 
to  tbe  town.  He  says: — “I  (eel  qiite  eatisfied 
that  if  we  had  pure  sea- water  inst  jad  of  fresh- 
water for  street-  watering  purposes,  we  could  save 
at  least  half  the  labour  imd  cartages,  as  well  as 
the  fresh-water  at  present  Ufed  in  uueb  portions 
(if  tbe  town  aa  salt-water  could  be  made  avail- 
able  in.”  Mr,  Falcon  enters  into  de’  iila  to  show 
that  the  scheme  is  thoroughly  feasible. 
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STYLE  IN  GLASGOW. 

Sm,  — Ton  may  perhaps  be  interested  by 
few  items  of  architectural  news  from  this 
northern  Babylon.  We  have  now  as  varied  a 
medley  of  styles  as  your  greater  metropolis 
itself.  We  read  much  about  the  Queen  Anne 
style,  and  its  revival  in  London  ; at  present  the 
most  popular  here  appears  to  be  the  Jacobean. 
I do  not  speak  of  the  public  buildings,  which  are 
in  every  ^ssible  style,  from  theAsajrian,  as  the 
new  Music-hall,  an  enormous  pile  of  masonry,  to 
the  German  Gothic,  as  the  new  Stock  Exchange  j 
the  Palladian,  or  Italian  Composite,  as  the  new 
Merchants’  House ; and  the  Scotch  Renaissance, 
as  the  new  Infirmary,  another  vast  pile  not  yet 
completed.  But  the  finest  structures  lately 
raised  for  the  great  commercial  objects  of  buying 
and  selling  are  in  the  same  style  in  which  most 
of  the  old  palaces  or  noblemen’s  mansions,  from 
the  Savoy  to  Charing-oross,  were  built.  You 
have  now  hardly  any  specimens  of  the  Jacobean 
lefo  in  London,  if  it  be  true  that  Shaftesbury’s 
house  and  the  old  episcopal  residence  in  Alders- 
gate.street  have  been  removed  for  railway 
clearances, — a shocking  act  of  Vandalism  if  it 
has  been  perpetrated.  Here  we  have  had  one 
or  two  very  good  examples,  the  best  being  a fine 
new  range  in  Buohanan-street,  of  which  the 
second  floor  will  be  occupied  as  a first-class 
shop  or  shops,  and  the  upper  part  as  stores  and 
offices.  It  consists  of  four  stories  and  an  attic, 
with  nine  windows  in  each  of  the  upper  stories, 
surmounted  by  dormers  and  a central  pavilion. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Jacobean,  as  I need  not 
tell  yon,  are  pilasters  prolonged  np  the  whole 
elevation  from  the  first  or  even  the  ground  floor, 
with  rich  surface  ornamentation.  In  the  present 
case  these  appear  as  the  anthropomorphic 
brackets  which  the  Greeks  called  caryatides,  for 
which  name  I believe  the  modern  architectural 
vocabulary  has  no  satisfactory  substitute,  the 
intercolumniate  spaces  above  the  windows  in 
each  story  being  carved  in  various  patterns  of 
diaper  _ or  foliation.  The  efleeb  is  rich  and 
fantastic,  without  being  so  crude  and  pretentious 
as  many  of  the  modern  antique  frontages  which 
are  common  in  London.  It  reminds  you  at  once 
of  prints  in  which  London  streets,  or  houses  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  are  represented.  In 
spite  of  King  James’s  Scotch  birth,  the  style 
was  never  adopted  in  his  native  country,  where 
the  coeval  buildings  were  in  the  style  I have 
called  Scotch  Renaissance.  It  is  that  of  Heriot’s 
Hospital  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
collegiate  buildings  ever  raised. 

But  what  will  there  be  left  to  do  for  the  archi. 
teots  of  the  next  generation  ? This  is  a puzzling 
question,  but  as  I have  no  prophetical  preten- 
sions I shall  not  attempt  to  answer  it. 

Vitruvius  Minor. 


discard  entirely  the  plans  submitted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  and  asked  Mr.  Smalman  Smith 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  cemetery  not  to  exceed 
2,500i. 

Kidderminster. — The  new  cemetery  for  the 
Kidderminster  Burial  Board  is  approaching  com. 
pletion.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Meredith,  and  the 
contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  chapels,  lodge, 
&o.,  is  Mr.  Smith,  of  Wolverley.  Mr.  John 
Mee,  of  Stourport,  is  the  contractor  for  laying 
out  the  grounds,  and  Mr.  G.  Law  is  executing 
the  drainage  work.  The  total  cost  will  be 
about  9,OOOZ. 

Weybridge. — The  new  cemetery  at  Weybridge 
is  about  three  acres  in  extent,  the  site  having 
cost  1,800L  The  chapels  are  of  equal  size,  25  ft. 
by  16  ft.,  and  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  material 
being  stock  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings, 
and  red  and  black  bands  of  brickwork.  The 
work  has  been  executed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  T.  Wonuacott,  of  Farnham, 
by  Mr.  William  Patrick,  of  Guildford,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Woods,  of  Weybridge.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  work  being  about  l,600i. 

Compton  Chamberlayne. — Anew  cemetery  has 
been  consecrated  at  Compton  Chamberlayne, 
Wilts.  The  cemetery  chapel  has  been  built  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Soppitt,  arohiteot, 
Shaftesbury. 

Reddish. — A company  has  been  formed  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Willow  Grove  Estate,  Reddish, 
Cheshire,  into  a cemetery.  The  estate  comprises 
over  thirty-four  acres,  thirteen  of  which  will  at 
once  be  laid  out  as  a burial-ground  for/  all 
denominations. 


expended  so  large  a sum  of  money  as  10,OOOL 
on  a plan  which  must  be  so  imperfect,  some 
further  efforts  should  be  made  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  town. 

A short  conversation  having  ensued,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to: — 

“ That  it  ia  farther  referred  to  the  Moot  Hall  committee 
to  aacertiiiQ  whether  the  Towq  Council  entirely  withdraw 
from  the  proposals  submitted  by  them  to,  and  accepted  by 
this  Court,  and  to  repoit  on  any  alternative  plan  or 
arrangement  which  the  committee  may  think  calculated 
to  improve  the  accommodation  uow  available  for  the 
transaction  of  Assixa  business,  with  due  regard  to- 
economy." 


NEW  CEMETERIES. 

Mexlorough.—The  Mexborough  Burial  Board 
have  secured  four  acres  of  ground  as  a site  for  a 
new  cemetery.  The  buildings  in  course  of  erec- 
tion  comprise  an  Episcopal  Chapel  and  a Dis- 
senters’ Chapel,  each  40  fc.  by  20  ft,,  lodge- 
keeper’s  house,  board-room,  &c.,  all  built  of  stone. 
The  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  John  Pressley, 
for  2,300L  The  land  has  cost  4001.  Messrs! 
Tacon  & Eawson  are  the  architects. 

Portobello. — For  some  years  past  the  necessity 
fop  the  laying  out  of  a new  cemetery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Portobello  has  been  very 
urgent,  and  the  recent  closing  of  part  of  the 
parish  burying-ground  at  Duddingston  rendered 
the  step  imperative.  Numerous  sites  were  re- 
ported  npon,  but  the  ground  proved  unsuitable 
for  the  purposes  intended,  and  other  objections 
were  made  by  the  proprietors  of  property.  After 
several  months’  negotiations,  the  Town  Council, 
as  a cemetery  board,  have  effected  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Benhar  Company,  by  which  they 
will  obtain  a piece  of  ground,  about  four  acres 
in  extent,  in  a field  in  Easter  Duddingston,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Glen  Nurseries,  and 
facing  the  Musaelburgh-road. 

Stourbridge.—Ihe  members  of  the  Stourbridge 
Burial  Board  have  found  themselves  in  the  same 
position  which  the  Kidderminster  Burial  Board 
were  placed  in  some  time  ago.  They  accepted 
plans  from  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Stour- 
bridge,  to  erect  two  chapels  and  one  lodge,  and 
to  lay  out  tbe  cemetery  for  a moderate  sum  • 
but  when  the  tenders  from  the  builders  were 
received  they  were  found  to  exceed  io  amount 
nearly  40  per  cent,  the  sura  estimated  by  the 
arohiteot.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board, 
after  considerable  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to 


THE  PROPOSED  ASSIZE  COURTS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

At  tbe  Northumberland  Michaelmas  Quarter 
Sessions,  on  the  ISih  inst.,  the  Chairman  (Mr. 
M.  W.  Ridley,  M.P.)  read  the  report  of  tbe  M.oot 
Hall  Committee,  as  follows  : — 

"Yoar  comroittea  bfg  to  report  that,  following  on  llie 
acceptance  by  the  Bench  at  the  last  Easter  SeBBiooa  ofthe 
proposals  made  by  the  Town  Council  of  Newcastle  for  the 
ereolion  by  them  of  the  new  Assize  Courts  and  County 
Offices,  towards  the  cost  of  which  the  county  wa",  as  its 
contribution,  to  convey  to  the  town  tbe  Moot  Hall,  and  to 
pay  a sum  of  16,0'0l.,  the  committee  of  the  Council 
obtained  a series  of  plans  by  Bir  Gilbert  Scott,  whtch,  so 
your  committee  had  an  opportunity  of  eisminiog 
seemed  calculated  to  provide  ample  accomtu'  dalion 
for  the  official  transaction  of  the  Assize  business  of  both 
town  and  county,  as  welt  as  to  provide  the  requisite  county 
offices ; but  that  the  Council,  at  a meeting  held  on  the  4th 
of  October  instant,  by  a majority  of  32  to  9,  refused  to 
accept  tbe  report  of  their  committee  in  favour  of  the  adop- 
tion of  these  plans.  The  Town  Clerk  of  Newcastle  has 
formally  commuuicBted  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  the  fact 
of  this  refusal,  and  your  committee  therefore  assume  that 
the  Town  Council  now  wish  tbeir  proposals  to  be  regarded 
as  withdrawn,  leaving  to  your  committee  no  option  but 
simply  to  report  the  circumatances  to  the  Bench.’’ 

The  Chairman  said  they  stood  now  exactly  as 
they  did  before.  He  had  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Yonog,  the  chairman  of  the  Assize  Com- 
mittee  of  Newcastle,  to  tbeir  committee,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  it  which  be  felt  he  could 
lay  before  the  Bench.  He  (Mr.  Young)  was 
very  anxious  that  they  should  consider  that 
matter  as  not  closed,  but  he  had  only  spoken  in 
his  private  capacity.  It  seemed  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Council  had,  by  a majority,  refused  to 
entertain  tbe  proposal  of  Sir  Gilbert  Soott. 
Having  altogether  refused  to  go  on  with  the 
project,  the  committee  had  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it,  and  the  question  now  was,  whether  the 
comraiitee  should  have  orders  to  proceed  imme- 
diately with  Mr.  Crozier’s  plans  for  the  Moot 
Hull.  He  oould  state,  from  letters  received,  that 
one  of  the  most  sanguine  supporters  of  the 
scheme  at  Newcastle  was  of  opinion  that  the 
only  hope  of  securing  those  Assize  Courts  would 
be  in  their  contribution  being  much  larger.  The 
county,  however,  would  not  entertain  any  pro- 
posal of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Bates  said  the  Newcastle  Council  had  not 
resolved  not  to  build  new  courts,  but  had  simply 
rejected  the  recommendation  of  tbe  committee 
to  carry  out  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  plans. 

Earl  Grey  said,  according  to  the  plans  that 
were  proposed,  the  alteration  to  the  Moot-hail 
would  cost  lOjOOOL  What  the  county  bad  now 
offered  to  the  Town  Council  was  to  contribute 
15,0001.  for  the  establishment  of  proper  courts 
for  the  town  and  county.  He  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Ridley  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
county  to  enter  into  a very  large  expense  in  the 
matter.  It  was  a great  many  years  since  hehad 
been  at  tbe  Moot  Hall,  but  he  was  quite  per. 
suaded,  knowing  the  situation,  that  it  would 
never  make  satisfactory  courts.  It  never  wonld 
be,  after  all  the  expenditure,  a proper  place  to  hold 
Asbizea.  Thus  it  seemed  to  him  that  before  they 


NEW  MARKETS. 

Leeds. — On  the  4th  inst.  a new  market,  which 
has  been  erected  by  the  Corporation  on  a site  in 
Eirkgate,  was  opened  at  Leeds  by  Alderman 
Croft,  the  Mayor.  Mr.  Morant,  the  borongh 
engineer,  furnished  tbe  designs.  The  cost  will 
be  about  40  OOOZ. 

Zlcmmouth. — A new  cattle-market  has  been 
opened  at  Monmouth.  It  is  situate  near  Mon- 
now  Bridge.  After  the  Council  bad  discussed 
the  question  for  many  years,  it  was  agreed  in 
1874  to  buy  tbe  site  f(.r  750L  In  addition  to 
this  sum  the  works  have  cost  3,5001,,  making  the 
whole  about  4,250Z.  The  arohiteot  was  Mr. 
Curley,  of  Hereford,  and  the  contractor  was  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Gloucester.  The  area  of  the  market 
is  about  li  acre  ; the  cattle-shed  is  220  ft.  long, 
13  fc.  high,  and  21-  fc.  wide,  having  accommoda- 
tion for  64  beasts  to  be  under  cover.  There 
are  148  large  sheep-pene,  and  29  pig-pens,  eight 
of  which  are  under  cover.  There  are  also  three 
large  open  cattle  spaces,  a horse-ring,  and  an 
implement  shed,  98  ft.  long  and  22  ft.  wide. 

Dundee. — At  a meeting  of  the  Dundee  Police 
Commission,  on  tbe  12th  inst.,  the  markets  com- 
mittee  brought  np  a report,  submitting  the 
following  propised  inscription  to  be  placed  over 
the  inside  of  the  slaughterhouse-gateway : — 
" Public  Markets  and  filaughter-houses  opened 
1876.  William  Robertson,  Provost ; William 
Brownlee,  Convener  of  Markets’  Committee ; 
Milliam  Mackison,  arohiteot."  Mr.  Ballingall 
thoaght  no  such  inscription  should  be  put  on  the 
gateway.  Mr.  Haggart  was  of  Mr.  Ballingall’s 
opinion.  If  they  were  to  put  anything  on  the 
gateway  it  should  be  a pair  of  scales,  with  the 
motto, — “ A false  weight  is  an  abomination.” 
Tbe  provost  moved  that  no  names  be  pnt  np,  and 
that  it  be  remitted  back  to  the  committee,  with 
power  to  prepare  a suitable  inscription.  This 
was  agreed  to. 


BRICKLAYERS  versus  PLASTERERS. 

3ie, — Being;  a member  of  a family  well  known  in  the 
•ra-colta  line,  and  holding  medala  and  hononrable  men- 
tion of  the  various  exhibitions,  will  you  kindly  allow  mo 
to  say  a few  words  iu  its  defence?  Now,  Sir,  plasterers 
and  modellers  model  the  work;  th-y  piece,  mould, 
and  press,  and  after  it  comes  out  of  the  moulds  they 
touch  np  and  prepare  it  for  the  kiln.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  greatest  defect  18  the  warping  or  twisting  in  the 
burning.  Now,  who  is  better  able  to  remedy  this  defect 
the  tiling  than  the  art  workman  f As  for  Mr.  Coalson’s 
theory,— that,  as  it  is  built  in  the  brickwork,  the  brick- 
layers ODght  to  have  the  tiling  of  it, — on  the  same  argu- 
ment they  might  claim  to  fix  the  stone-dressings  on  a 
brick  front,  and  thus  usurp  three  trades.  In  conolnsion, 
I beg  to  state  that  there  are  men  in  London  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  country  to  tbe  bricklaying  and 
plastering,  but  when  they  come  to  London  they  honour- 
ably stick  to  one  or  tbe  other. 

William  PoLnAM,  Plasterer,  &c. 


looks  gjftibib. 


Mode'i'n  Domestic  Building  Constructio7\  : Jllus- 
irated  by  the  Complete  Drawings  of  a Villa 
Residence.  By  George  Rouson,  architect. 
Bataford,  52,  High  Holboru.  1876. 

By  means  of  fifty.five  sheets  of  drawings,  large 
folio  size,  plans,  sections,  elevations,  aud  work- 
ing details,  Mr.  George  Robson  illustrates  from 
top  to  bottom  an  ordinary  villa  residence  in  the 
vernacular  style,  thus  giving  tbe  careful  student 
a more  perfect  aud  comprehensive  idea  of  the  re- 
latioiis  and  bearings  of  the  various  matters 
entering  into  construction  than  he  could  obtain 
from  studying  any  number  of  disconnected  de- 
tails. The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to 
present,  in  a clear  manner,  some  of  the  best 
methods  followed  by  architects  of  the  present 
day  in  the  construction  of  ordinary  domestic 
buildings.  He  sajs  in  his  preface; — "The 
design  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  work  was 

not  chosen  because  of  its  merits  as  a design, 

the  experienced  Architect  could  doubtless  sug. 
gest  modifications  which  would  be  improve- 
ments  in  this  respect,— but  as  a means  of 
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THE  BUILDER. 


rOcT.  28,  1876, 


bringing  together  such  a namber  of  illnetrative 
examples  of  building  detail  as  would  render  the 
work  interesting  and,  in  some  measure,  of  a 
representative  character.  Much  of  the  matter 
is  presented  in  a more  elabi^rate  and  complete 
manner  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  There 
has  been  no  striving  a^ter  mere  novelty  for  the 
sake  of  effect ; on  the  contrary,  the  aim  through- 
ont  has  been  the  presentment  only  of  what  ex. 
perience  has  proved  to  be  the  best  and  most 
practical  in  actual  ezeontion;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore,  confidently  believed  that  the  student  will 
not  rise  from  the  stndy  of  domestic  building  con- 
etrnction,  as  here  illustrated,  without  having 
acquired  a clearer  perception  and  a firmer  grasp 
of  the  whole  subject."  A fall  speoifioation  of 
the  works  and  materials  to  be  employed  is  given 
in  addition  to  the  plates,  and  a supplement  con- 
tains sensible  advice  as  to  drains,  fire-proof 
floors,  iron  girders,  and  wood  and  iron  roofs. 
The  idea  is  a good  one,  and  it  has  been  very 
ably  carried  out ; the  drawings  are  very  clear  and 
accurate,  and  numerous  varieties  of  doors, 
windows,  and  other  fittings  of  the  ordinary 
dwelling-bonse  character  are  given  so  as  to  make 
the  details  as  comprehensive  as  possible  within 
the  scope  of  the  book.  It  will  make  a good 
prize  for  successful  students  at  our  art-schools 
in  the  class  of  Building  Constrnction. 


The  Present  State  of  Linguistic  Science  and 
The  Depreciation  of  Silver,  By  J.  A, 
PiCTON,  P.SA.,  &c. 

Of  these  two  pamphlets,  the  first  is  an  address 
delivered  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  sixty- 
sixth  session  of  the  Liverpool  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  aud  printed  for  private 
circulation  only  j the  other  is  a paper  prepared 
for  reading  at  the  recent  Social  Science  Congress, 
but,  owing  to  circumstances,  omitted,  and  which 
its  author  has  now  published  separately. 
(Walmsley,  Liverpool.)  The  subjects  of  the 
pamphlets  are  not  directly  related  Co  arohitec- 
tare,  but  the  author,  as  most  of  onr  readers  are 
aware,  is  an  old  aud  successful  member  of  the 
architectural  profession,  who  has  now  retired 
upon  his  laurels,  but  is  not  therefore  allowing  his 
brain  to  be  idle.  That  an  architect  who  has 
gained  a snocess  in  life  from  very  small  begin- 
nings, and  by  sheer  energy  and  diligence  in  his 
calling,  should  have  also  made  time  to  keep  him- 
self au /ait  at  subjects  like  these,  requiring  in 
themselves  nolittle  thought  and  study  even  for  an 
average  appreciation  of  them,  is  a wholesome 
example  of  what  may  be  done  by  untiring  appli* 
cation.  On  the  precise  value  of  the  two 
pamphlets  in  relation  to  the  scieoces  they 
deal  with  it  may  be  left  to  specialists  in  their 
respective  subjects  to  pronounce  ; that  an  archi- 
tect in  busy  practice  should  have  gone  so  far  into 
Buoh  alien  subjects  as  these  essays  show  him  to 
have  gone,  evinces  on  the  part  of  their  anthor  a 
breadth  of  interest  and  an  activity  of  mind  in 
regard  to  snbjects  beyond  the  area  of  the  draw- 
ing-board, which  is  certainly  not  so  common  in 
the  profession  as  we  could  wish  it  to  be.  We 
may  observe  that  the  general  tendency  of  Mr. 
Ficton’s  view  in  regard  to  the  at  present  serious 
subject, — the  depreciation  of  silver, — is  that  the 
difficulty  is  only  temporary,  and  is  merely  to  be 
considered  as  an  ordinary  operation  of  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  from  which  gold  and 
silver  cannot  be  regarded  as  exempt,  and  which 
it  wonld  be  fntile  to  attempt  to  remedy  by  any 
forced  expedient  of  legislation. 


Printing  on  Wood. — Mr.  Maurice  Young, 
of  the  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godaiming,  is 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  a process,  patented 
by  Mr.  Whitburn,  which  might  be  made  useful 
in  deooration.  We  mentioned  it  long  ago, 
but  the  operation  may  be  thus  described: — 
A given  design  is  in  the  first  instance 
drawn,  and  afterwards  engraved  on  a wood 
block,  from  which  an  electrotype  is  taken,  this 
is  then  inked  with  a printing-roller,  and  printed 
with  an  ordinary  hand-press  in  the  usual  way, 
with  the  difference  that  the  slab  of  wood  to  be 
printed  on  is  laid  on  the  platen  first,  and  the 
electrotype  block  on  the  top,  face  downwards; 
this  block,  too,  most  be  laid  on  the  place  required, 
by  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a correct 
register.  The  ink  used  somewhat  differs  from 
the  ordinary  printing-ink,  which  would  fail  to 
give  that  sharp,  clear  outline  which  the  process 
secures.  The  result  of  the  printing  is  as  sharp 
as  though  it  were  printed  on  paper,  and  is  fur 
the  most  part  executed  in  dark  brown  or  black 
inks.  Artistic  results  may  thns  be  produced, 
under  proper  guidance,  at  a trifling  cost. 


Tempered  Glass. — Tempered  or  tonghened 
glass  does  not  appear  to  be  the  success  which  its 
inventor  and  the  public  at  large  would  desire. 
A singular  instance  of  the  behavionr  of  the 
material  is  given  by  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  who 
writes  to  say  that  on  the  11th  of  last  month  she 
furnished  twelve  gas-burners  with  tempered 
glass  globes  purchased  in  London,  and  having 
the  veritable  label  of  M.  de  la  Bastie  affixed  to 
each.  Two  of  these  globes  were  fitted  on  burners 
in  her  bedroom,  and  on  the  night  of  the  6th  inst., 
after  the  gas  had  been  extinguished  for  exactly 
an  hour,  one  of  the  globes  burst  with  a report, 
and  fell  in  pieces  on  the  floor,  leaving  the  bottom 
ring  still  on  the  burner.  These  pieces,  which 
were,  of  course,  found  to  be  perfectly  cold,  were 
some  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  or  so 
wide.  Curiously  enough,  they  continued  for  an 
hour  or  more  splitting  op  and  subdividing  them- 
selves into  smaller  and  still  smaller  fragments, 
each  split  being  accompanied  by  a slight  report, 
nntil  at  length  there  was  not  a fragment  larger 
than  a hazel.nnt,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
glass  was  in  pieces  of  about  the  size  of  a pea, 
and  of  a crystalline  form.  In  the  morning  it 
was  found  that  the  rim  had  fallen  from  the 
burner  to  the  floor  in  atoms.  These  facts  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  tempering  process 
affects  glass  in  a most  peonliar  manner.  It 
would  appear  desirable  that  an  exhaustive 
physical  investigation  shonld  be  made  in  respect 
of  the  material.  " J.  J."  writes, — “ My  experi- 
ence of  tempei'ed  glass  is  much  the  same  as 
Mrs.  Nassau  Senior’s.  I purchased  six  tarn- 
biers  made  by  a London  manufacturer.  Five  of 
them  are  perfect,  and  are  as  clear  and  as  well 
made  as  any  glasses  oan  be ; but  the  sixth 
crumbled  to  pieces  like  small  diamonds.  At  the 
time  it  broke  there  was  only  cold  water  in  it.” 

Mr.  Koskin  aud  his  Sheffield  Masenm. — 
Mr.  Ruskin,  in  tbe  October  number  of  Fors 
Clavige^'a,  writes  : — I am  sending,  in  gifts  to  tbe 
men  at  Sheffield,  wealth  of  various  kinds,  in 
small  instalments,  but  in  secure  forms.  Five 
bits  of  opal;  the  market  value  of  one,  just  paid 
to  Mr.  Wright,  of  Great  Ruasell-street,  31. ; a 
beryl,  of  unusual  shipe,  ditto,  21. ; a gronp  of 
emeralds,  from  the  mine  of  Holy  Faith  of  Bogota, 
and  two  pieces  of  m^ss  gold — market  value, 
21.  10s. — just  paid  to  Mr.  Tennant.  Also,  the 
first  volume  of  the  Sheffield  Library ; an  English 
Bible  of  the  thirteenth  oeutury — market  value 
501. — just  paid  to  Mr.  Ellis.  I tell  these  prices 
only  to  seonre  the  men’s  attention,  becanse  I 
am  not  sure  what  aoceptant  capacity  they  have 
for  them.  When  once  they  recognise  tbe  things 
themselves  to  be  wealth — when  they  can  see  the 
opals,  know  the  wonderfulneis  of  the  beryl, 
enjoy  the  loveliness  of  the  goldin  fibres,  read 
the  illnminations  of  the  Bible  pige — they  will 
not  ask  what  the  cost,  nor  consider  what  they 
can  get  for  them.  I do  not  believe  they  will  think 
even  of  lending  their  Bible  out  on  nsnry.  I am 
a little  ashamed  of  my  accounts  this  time,  having 
bought  a missal  worth  3201.  for  myself,  and  only 
given  one  worth  501.  to  Sheffield.  I might  state 
several  reasons,  more  or  less  ezousing  this  selfish- 
ness ; one  being  that  tbe  501.  Bible  is  entirely 
perfect  in  every  leaf,  bat  mine  wants  tbe  first 
leaf  of  Genesis,  and  is  not,  therefore,  with  all 
its  beauty,  fit  for  the  first  volume  of  the  library. 
As  to  the  price  I ask  for  my  books,  and  my  con- 
tinuing to  take  rent  for  my  house  property,  and 
interest  from  the  bank,  I must  request  my 
readers  still  for  a time  to  withhold  their 
judgment. 

Deconsecratiou  of  a City  Church. — What 
is  called  a ” deoonsecration  ” service  was  held 
in  Allhallows  Chnrob,  Bread-street,  last  week,  by 
order  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  preliminary  to 
the  removal  of  the  edifice.  This  church  is  one 
of  a large  number  in  the  City  which  were  rebuilt, 
after  the  Fire  of  London,  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  its  history  is  noteworthy  from  the 
fact  that  its  rector,  in  1555,  the  Rev.  Lawrence 
Saunders,  was  burned  at  Coventry  for  preaching 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation, 
and  that  Milton  was  baptised  here  in  December, 
1608.  Whilst  the  bishop  was  ascending  tbe 
pulpit  an  elderly  person  in  the  aisle,  near  the 
door,  called  out  in  a load  tone,  " I protest 
against  this  service  in  God’s  name,”  but  had 
scarcely  finished  the  sentence  ere  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  peace  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  promptly  escorted  him  to  the  street. 
Gradually  every  evidence  that  London  has  a 
history  will  be  removed : London  and  Chicago  will 
be  on  a level. 


Modem  Grotesques  at  Chester  Cathedral. 

The  North  Wales  Chronicle  says  : — “ Whoever 
visits  Chester  Cathedral  should  not  fail  to 
examine  carefully  tbe  caricatures  of  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Dr.  Kenealy, 
carved  in  stone,  outside  the  Cathedral,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  south  transept,  formerly  the 
Church  of  St.  Oswald.  The  heads  are  corbels 
to  the  vacant  recesses.  Mr.  Gladstone  holds  a 
quill-pen  between  his  lips,  and  has  a crowbar  pub 
under  the  fonndation  of  the  church,  the  marks 
of  cracking  and  of  giving  way  being  very  visible  j 
the  Pope’s  crown  is  in  the  act  of  toppling  down 
from  tbe  roof  of  the  church  and  crushing  a 
monk’s  hat,  who  is  represented  as  in  his  devo« 
tiona  outside  the  church.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  here  represented  as 
the  great  antagonist  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as 
evinced  in  his  pamphlets  on  Vatican  Decrees,  &c. 
Dr.  Kenealy  is  represented  as  endeavouring  to 
take  down  the  crown,  which  Earl  Beaconsfield 
protects  and  holds  up  with  a sword.  In  this 
curious  piece  of  work  we  have  a return  to  the 
Medimval  custom  of  caricatare  carvings  on  the 
ontside  of  church  fabrics,  after  a modern  fashion. 
What  can  be  the  object  of  it  we  know  not,  except 
it  be  to  mark  the  times  in  which  the  Cathedral 
was  restored.” 

Wooden  Buildings  at  AldersHott. — The 
Royal  Aldershott  Skating  - Rink  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  within  tbe  space  of  a oonple 
of  hours,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  inet.  The 
building  was  of  wood.  The  asphalte  floor,  which 
(as  stated  in  the  Builder  for  March  4th  last) 
was  laid  by  the  Brunswick  Rock  Asphalt  Paving 
Company,  is  stated  to  have  stood  the  test  well, 
and  although  the  surface  was  destroyed,  tire 
foundation  remained.  The  rink  was  170  ft.  in 
length  and  64  ft.  in  breadth.  Only  a few  days 
before  its  destruction  the  proprietor  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Local  Board  in  reference  to  the 
proceedings  they  were  about  taking  to  have  it 
made  permanent  or  palled  down.  Apropos  of 
this  fire,  a correspondent  of  Sheldrake' s Alder- 
shott Gazette  says : — 

“ We  have,  at  the  present  moment,  eeversl  wooden 
buildings  in  course  of  erection,  either  of  which,  stould 
it  take  tire,  wonld  endanger  tbe  whole  of  tbe  High- 
street.  ....  Some  few  years  ago,  ‘The  Royal’ 
withdrew  its  insurances  from  the  place  on  account  of  the 
extreme  risk  through  wooden  buildings.  I have  reason 
to  believe  that  another  withdrawal  of  insurances  is  con- 
templated, and  sbonld  it  come  to  the  notice  of  one  great 
London  society,  Aldershott  will  find  itself  without  the 
means  of  obtaining  compensation  for  any  loss  by  fire  at 
all.  When  Aldershott  was  young,  wooden  buildings  were 
tolerated,  and,  indeed,  within  the  law,  but  Aldershott  is 
DOW  twenty  years  old,  and  a Board  of  Health  is  esta- 
blished, whose  province  it  is,  or  should  be,  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  biuldiogs  dangerous  to  health  or  public 

Leeds  School  of  Art. — The  drawings  by 
students  in  the  above-named  institution  have 
been  on  view  duriug  the  present  week,  in  the 
picture-gallery  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution. The  original  dosigns  are  numei’ous.  The 
successes  of  the  year  iuolude  an  art-mistress’s 
certificate,  gained  by  Miss  S.  Blaokurn.  B.  P, 
Shires  has  been  awarded  a bronze  medal  from 
the  national  competition  for  a set  of  delineations 
of  the  Churoh  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Adel, 
Yorkshire.  Shires  also  obtained  tbe  architec- 
tural Association  of  Ireland’s  prize  for  measured 
drawings,  last  November,  for  tbe  same;  and 
W.  T.  Kingston  contributes  a aeries  of  designs 
for  wall-papers,  natural  forms,  linoleum.  He 
also  shows  two  designs  for  fans.  One  of  the 
fans  has  obtained  a bronze  medal.  Walter 
Hobson  exhibits  a design  for  a school  of  art  and 
science,  for  which  he  is  awarded  a National 
book  prize  in  the  same  competition. 

Religion  and  Hygiene.  — An  old  adage 
already  proclaims  the  near  approximation  of 
cleanliness  to  godliness ; but,  according  to  the 
London  Medical  Record,  it  is  left  to  a French 
doctor,  M,  Dubert,  to  suggest  the  same  union 
between  hygiene  and  holiness.  In  a paper  read 
by  him  at  a recent  scientific  congress,  " On  the 
Mortality  of  Young  Children,”  he  attributes  this 
deplorable  result  iu  great  measure  to  the  ignor. 
ance  of  the  mothers,  who  feed  their  infants  in 
an  improper  manner.  To  remedy  this  fatal 
ignorance,  M.  Dubert  makes  the  suggestion  that 
a short  appendix  containing  elementary  precepts 
on  feeding  and  rearing  infants  should  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  prayer-books,  missals,  and  religions 
books  generally. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Morris  Jones.— With 
reference  to  a paragraph  on  this  subject  in  our 
last,  we  have  to  mention  that  it  is  tbe  bronze 
group  (4  ft.  4 in.  high  on  a pedestal  4 ft,  high) 
which  Mr.  Jones  has  placed  in  the  Welshpool 
Museum,  not  the  shield. 


St.  James's,  Westminster. — Dr,  Edmandp, 
the  medical  officer  to  the  parish  of  St.  Jamee, 

I Westminster,  in  his  annnal  report  stated  that  the 
parish  covered  an  area  of  164  statute  acres.  The 
density  of  the  population,  taking  as  a basis  the 
enumeration  of  1871,  was  205  persons  per  acre. 
The  sub-districts  varied  very  much  in  that 
respect,  that  of  St.  James’s-square  having  only 
123  persons  per  acre,  and  Berwick-street  no  less 
than  411.  Since  1841  the  population  of  St. 
James’s  has  been  continuonsly  decreasing,  and 
numbered  about  4,000  loss  than  it  did  thirty 
years  ago.  That  exceptional  condition  followed 
from  the  faot  that  the  parish  had  long  since  been 
built  over,  and  for  years  had  become  the  centre 
for  clubs,  hotels,  and  shops.  The  result  had  been 
an  enormous  rise  .in  the  valne  of  houses,  and  a 
gradual  extrusion  of  the  less  wealthy  and  im. 
portant  residents. 

An  Acquisition  for  South  Kensington.— 

Ihe  Staffordshire  Advertiser  sarcastically  observes 
that  it  is  rnmourcd  that  Mr.  George  Wallis,  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museam,  who  visited  the 
Potteries  last  week,  has  opened  negotiations  with 
the  directors  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway 
I for  the  purchase  of  Etruria  Railway  Station. 

I Should  the  purchase  take  place,  the  waiting. 

rooms  and  offices  are  to  be  removed  to  South 
\ Kensington  and  placed  among  the  pro-historic 
' antiquities.  Our  contemporary  gives  the  rumour 
**  under  reserve,"  and  hopes  the  directors  will 
nob  allow  themselves  to  he  tempted  by  the  hand- 
some offer  which  the  Government  would  be 
likely  to  make  for  specimens  so  unique,  for  the 
district  would  be  inconsolable  at  the  loss. 


Ronen  Cathedral. — The  cast-iron  spire  of 
the  cathedral  at  Rouen  has  just  been  completed. 
The  Semaine  Religieuse  of  that  diocese  publishes 
particulars  relative  to  the  comparative  heights 
of  the  principal  monuments  of  the  globe,  as  con- 
trasted with  this  new  work,  and  claims  that  the 
spire  of  Rouen,  with  its  150  metres,  is  the  most 
elevated  monument  in  the  world.  The  old  one, 
commenced  in  154-4,  on  the  plans  of  Robert 
Becquet,  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  15th  Sep- 
tember, 1822,  bad  a height  of  132  metres;  it 
was,  therefore,  18  metres  less  than  the  present 
spire. 

Graphic  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
the  Graphic  Society  for  the  election  of  memb 
was  held  in  the  library  of  University  College 
the  11th  inst..  Professor  Donaldson  in  the  oha^**- 
Mr.  Frederick  Leighton,  R.A.,  was  nnanimonsly 
elected  to  succeed  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  as  president  i 
Mr.  Edwin  Long,  A R.A.,  to  fill  vacancy  as  S' 
painter ; and  Mr.  J,  Acton  Adams,  as  a sculptor- 
There  were  three  vacancies  among  the  archi- 
tects, and  seven  candidates,  Messrs.  Ernest  ^ 
George,  E.  PAnson,  and  Aston  Webb  being 
elected. 

Royal  Naval  Reserve  Buildings,  Wick. — 
A new  battery  and  other  buildings  for  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  have  just  been  erected  at  Wick. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
direotion  of  Mr.  James  Webster,  of  London,  as 
clerk  of  works  for  the  Government  authorities, 
Mr.  Daniel  Miller,  of  Pulteneytown,  having 
executed  the  masonry,  and  the  works  therewith 
oonneoted  generally  completed  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Marshall,  Admiralty  contractor,  of  Plymouth. 


Theatre  Royal,  Dundee. — This  theatre  ba» 
been  re-opened  on  the  completion  of  works 
which  have  included  the  re-arrangemeut  and 
decoration  of  the  whole  of  the  interior.  The 
auditorium  will  now  hold  1,400  persona. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  Catholic  aobools,  Upper  St.  James' e-* 
street,  Brighton.  Mr.  C.  G.  Wraj,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Messrs.  Linsdell  & Girard  . 


Goddard  & Sons  £2,007  0 0 

Cheeaman  & Co 1,927  0 0 

Bruton 1,925  0 0 

Stamp  & Bowtle  1,895  0 0 

Colwell  l,-35  0 0 

Baj-ea,  Brothers,  & Allen  1,330  0 0 

Lnngley  1,760  0 0 

Wells  (accepted; 1,611  0 0 


For  erection  of  villa  residence  at  Bournemouth,  for  Mr. 
Harrison  Spencer.  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Messra.  Linsdell  & Giil'ard 

Bayes,  Brothers,  & Allen £3,345  0 0 

Hammertoe,  Broihers,  & Vine  3,135  0 0 

Brett  3,005  0 0 

Hoare,  Brothers,  A Warden 2,998  0 0 

Baahwood  (accepted; 2,977  0 0 

Btfoud 2,957  0 0 

George 2,950  0 0 


For  additions  and  sUeraCious  to  numestead  and  honse. 
Warden,  Beds,  for  Mr,  Joseph  ShuUlewoith.  Mr.  Joha 
Usher,  architect 

Edey  & Wiidman £1,093  0 0 

Litcnheld  1,7  V-)  0 0 

Foster  (accepted;  l,7o2  0 0 


For  waste  weir  on  the  Hirer  Ivel,  Sandy,  Beds,  for  the 
Commissioners.  Mr.  John  Usher,  surveyor;— 

Haynes  a:-128  10  0 

Corby  & Son 380  4 0 

Dickens  (accepted; 36J  0 0 


Rhyl  Town-hall. — The  town-ball  which  the 
Rhyl  Commissioners  have  built  in  that  town,  in 
place  of  the  wretched  etruoture  which  did  duty 
for  many  yoare,  has  been  formally  opened  by  the 
lord.lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Flintshire.  The 
foundation-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in 
December,  1874.  Mr.  John  Turner,  of  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  is  the  arohiteot ; aud  the  builder  is 
Mr.  J.  Rhydwen  Jones,  of  Rhyl.  The  buildiug  is 
in  the  Gothic  style.  Above  the  Wellington-road 
entrance  is  a tower,  which  when  completed  will, 
with  the  spire,  be  160  ft.  high.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  hall  was  4,7501.,  but  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  improvements  upon  the  original 
plan,  the  actual  cost  will  be  about  6,0001,  A 
view  and  description  of  the  building  will  be  found 
in  our  volume  for  1874,  p.  1072. 

The  Thames  Valley  Drainage. — The  enm- 
moDsea  taken  out  by  the  Thames  Conservancy 
against  the  Kingston  Corporation  and  the  Snr- 
biton  Improvement  Commissioners  came  on  for 
hearing  on  the  19th  inst.  before  the  connty 
magistrates  at  Kingston.  Substantial  penalties 
were  asked  to  be  imposed  on  both  bodies  for 
having  failed  to  comply  with  the  notices  re- 
quiring them  to  withdraw  the  sewage  from  the 
River  Thames.  It  was  urged  that  Kingston  aud 
Surbiton  were  making  bond  fide  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  and  the  summonseB  were  ad- 
journed for  six  months  to  give  the  corporation 
and  the  commissioners  time  to  prepare  schemes 
that  would  satisfy  the  bench. 

The  Late  Mr.  George  Smith.— We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  a letter  has  been  addressed 
by  the  Prime  Minister  to  Mrs.  George  Smith, 
announcing  her  Majesty’s  intention  to  bestow 
upon  her  a life  pension  of  1501.  per  annum. 
A-seyrioIoglsts  will  bear  with  satisfaction  (says  a 
contemporary)  that  the  most  competent  man  to 
fill  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith’s  place  has  been 
appointed  to  carry  on  those  researches  in  the 
East  with  which  Mr.  Smith’s  name  is  now  im- 
perishably  connected.  M.  Hormuzd  Kassam  is 
a native  of  Mosul,  aud,  trained  by  Layard,  has 
served  a good  apprenticeship  in  the  very  best 
school  as  a scientific  traveller  and  explorer. 

Presentations. — The  painters  and  decora- 
tors of  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  George 
Smith  & Co.  Pimlico,  have  presented  to  their  late 
foreman,  Mr.  Robert  Clarke,  an  artistic  silver 

goblet,  the  design  of  Messrs.  Hunt  & Roskell. 

On  the  19th  Mr.  E.  Moore,  having  left  the 
service  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell  to  act  as  a clerk  o. 
works  at  the  new  Law  Courts,  his  late  fellow- 
workmen  gave  him  a testimonial  of  their  esteem 
in  the  shape  of  a timepiece. 

Sale  of  a Large  Bstate.  — The  Dinas 
Mawddwy  estate,  Merionethshire,  the  property 
of  Sir  Edmcnd  Buckley,  has  been  sold.  The 
property  consisted  of  4,433  acres  of  land,  10,400 
acres  sheep-walks,  with  manorial  rights  over 
32,000  acres.  The  net  annual  rental  was  4,5611. 
The  sum  realised  was  48,0001. 


Bradford  School  Board. — At  a meeting  of 
this  Board  on  the  18th  inst.,  it  was  referred  to 
the  Works  Committee  to  consider  and  report  as 
to  the  expediency  of  appointing  an  architect  to 
the  Board.  The  practice  of  the  London,  Birming- 
ham, and  Sheffield  boards  was  cited  to  show 
that  inoroaeed  efficiency,  coupled  with  greater 
economy,  would  result  from  the  appointment  of 
an  architect  who  should  give  his  sole  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  Board. 

Wetleyan  Chapel  Building. — It  is  stated 
that  the  fund  for  the  extension  of  Methodism  in 
Great  Britain  has  reached  over  33,0001.,  but  tbo 
distribution  of  grants  for  new  chapels  will  not 
commence  until  40,0001.  have  been  raised.  The 
pi-omoters  of  this  fund  hope  to  be  soon  erecting 
a thousand  chapels  at  once ; at  least,  they  say 
so,  though  as  a chapel  can  scarcely  cost  less  on 
an  average  than  1,0001.,  that  means  a fund  of  a 
million  sterling,  towards  which  as  yet  only  abont 
3 per  cent,  have  been  raised. 

New  School  Asylum  for  Imbecile  Chil- 
dren.— Dr.  Brewer,  in  presence  of  a numerous 
company,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Bohool  for  500  children  abont  to  be  erected  at 
Darentb,  near  Dartford,  in  Kent,  by  the  Metro, 
politan  Asylums  Board.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  of  Bow,  at  69,0001.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  London. 

The  Strand  to  be  Paved  with  Wood. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields,  on  the  19th  inst.,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Strand  be  paved  with  wooden  pavement 
on  the  terms  suggested  in  the  memorial  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  locality,  they  paying  the  cost 
over  granite.  A strong  protest  against  the  step 
has  been  circulated. 

Dean  of  Guild  Courts,  Edinburgh  and  ! 
Glasgow. — At  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Edinburgh  Guildry,  a few  days  since,  it  was 
resolved  to  recommend  the  election  of  Mr.  John 
Smith,  builder,  South  Clerk-street,  as  Dean  of 

Guild  for  the  ensuing  year. Sir  James  Watson 

has  been  unanimonsly  appointed  the  successor  of 
Mr.  James  King,  of  Levernholm,  in  the  office  of 
Lord  Dean  of  Guild  of  Glasgow. 

Indian  Public  Works. — The  Morning  Post 
understands  that  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke,  Minister  of  Publio  Works  in 
India,  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  Public 
Works  Department,  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Government,  so  that  the  changes  and  redoctions 
therein  contemplated  may  be  introduced  and 
effected  before  December  next. 

New  Rectory  House,  Cold  Higham. — The 
new  reotory.house  at  Cold  Higham,  now  nearly 
completed,  stands  on  an  elevated  position,  just 
off  the  old  Roman  Watling-street,  about  three 
miles  from  Towoester.  It  is  being  built  by 
Messrs.  White  & Robinson,  of  Denton,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  snperintendenoe  of  Mr.  S. 
J.  Newman,  arohiteot,  Northampton. 


For  Bchoola  aud  teacher's  reaidence,  for  the  Skenfrith 
(U.D.)  School  Boord,  Garway,  Herefordshire.  Mr.  E,  H, 
LiDgen-Barker,  archiiect : — 

ItobliiDS  A Sous  £2,003  0 0 

Foster,  Brothers 1,493  0 0 

Welsh 1,388  0 0 

Joues&Co 1,252  0 0 

Ford 1,239  U 0 

Rosser 1,229  19  9 


For  schools  and  teacher's  residence,  for  the  Skonfrith- 
(U.D.;  School  Board,  Orosmoot,  Monmouthshire.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Lingen-Barker,  architect;— 

Kobutas  A 8ods  £1,993  0 0 

Foster,  Brothers I,7d2  0 0 

Welsh 1,450  0 0 

Ford 1,233  0 0 

Giles  ....  1,280  0 0 

Jones  & Co 1,267  0 0 

Rosser 1,261  16  11 


For  schools  and  teacher's  residence,  for  the  SkenfritU 
(U.D.)  School  Board,  Hew  Inn,  Monmouthshire.  Mr, 
E.  H.  Lingen-Barker,  architect 

Robbins  A Sons  £1,599  0 0 

l'’o8ter,  Brothers 1,461  0 0 

Welsh  1,281  0 0 

iones  A Co l,16i  0 0 

Fowell 1,004  0 0 

Frico  1,000  0 0 


For  road-making  at  Anerley,  for  the  British  Land  Com» 
pany.  Limited 

Carter £2,074  0 01 

KoeUle 1,614  0 0 

Harris 1,250  0 0 

Richardson 1,'250  0 0 

Jackson  1,222  0 0 

Bloomtield 1,125  0 0 

Pizzey 999  16  0 

Love  (accepted)  920  0 01 


For  sltcraiions  to  the  “Duke  of  York,”  Dovrnham- 
road,  Kingsland-road,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  Mr.  J.  G, 


Nee^am,  architect : — 

Lancaster £021  0 0 

Judd  A Hawkings  569  0 0 

Salt 497  0 0 

Marr  (accepted)  475  0 0 


For  six  cottages  at  Banstead,  for  Sir  J.  W.  C.  Hartopp, 
hart.  Mr.  William  Smitti,  architect: — 

Ke.ll  (accepted)  £1,380  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Lawrence's  Church,  Northamp- 
ton. Mr.  Alfred  W.  N.  Burder,  aud  Mr.  Arthur  Baker* 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Alder 

Dove,  Brothers £7,700  0 0 

Roberts  7,220  0 0 

J.  Lreson 7,105  0 0 

Thompson  0,722  0 0 

D.  Iresou  6,-174  10  0 

Dunkley 6,412  0 0 

Coafotd  6,973  16  0 

Wtttkin  (accepted;  6,803  0 0 


For  house  and  stables  on  Nc 
place,  Bloane-street,  for  Maji 
Campbell,  architecr 

Browne  A Robinson 

Ward 

Ashby  

Turrell  

Crowder  

McLachlan  

Adaoisun  


Cadogan  Estate,  Hans- 
' Arbuibaot.  Mr.  D. 

. £15,031  0 0 
16,030  0 0 
14,851  0 0 
. 14,813  0 0 

11,668  0 0 

14,379  0 0 

13,660  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  “Queen's  Head,”  Qosset-atreeH 
Bethnal-green,  lor  Mr.  John  Higgins.  Mr.  Edward 


Whiter  A Young * £2,320  0 0 

Salt  1,720  0 0 

Marr 1.020  0 0 

Stamp  A Bowtle  (accepted) 1,497  0 0 
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For  aiteratioDS  at  tbe  “ Cat  and  Motton,”  London- 
fields,  Hackney,  for  Mr.  K.  Mills.  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 


Architect 

Salt £249  0 0 

Chillineaworth 238  10  0 

Cbristofl'er 195  0 0 

Stamp  1 Bowtle  (accepted)  178  0 0 


For  tbe  erection  of  a Ticarage-honae  for  the  parish  of 
Twyford,  Berks.  Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood,  archi- 
tects:— 


Sheppard 
Higgs  .. 
Reavell  ... 
Dodd  ... 


Sharpingtoa  & Cole.. 
Si;ver  ...  . 

Lawrence  (accepted) 


£2,335  0 0 
2,276  0 0 
3,033  0 0 
1,995  0 0 
1,921  0 0 
1,891  0 0 
1,5j75  0 0 


For  new  schools  and  residence  at  Chalgrove,  Oxon,  for 
the  Chalgrore  School  Board,  Messrs.  Morris  & Stall- 
wood,  architects  ; — 

Reavell £1,E50  0 0 

1,620  0 0 

oelby  1,6, .5  0 0 

Simmonds  1,425  0 0 

Walter 1,325  0 0 

King  & Brown  1,263  0 0 

Howland  rt  W ells  1,203  0 0 


For  mission-hall.  Faint  Ann’s, 
M illiam  Eeddall,  architect : — 


Stamford-hill.  Mr. 


Hamphries  

Browne  & Robinson 
& Co 

Patman 

Pritchard 

Cook  

Chapman  


Mission  Hall. 

£1,685  0 0 
1.397  0 0 
1,330  0 0 
1,377  0 0 
1,368  0 0 
1,321  0 0 
1,296  0 0 
1,130  6 6 


Addition  for 
Oue-pair  Story, 
...  £160  0 0 
...  143  0 0 
...  1J5  0 0 
...  135  0 0 
...  132  0 0 
...  135  0 0 
...  181  0 0 
...  Ill  3 6 


For  general  alterations  snd  new 
Rutland  Arms,”  Pearson-atreet 
Mr.  S.  Walker,  Messrs.  ■\ViJliania  , 
Marr 

Anley  

Eaton 


' cabinet  Ottings  at  the 
Kingslaiid-road,  for 
& Sons,  architects  : — 
£10  0 0 

372  0 0 

369  0 0 


itor  new  cabinet  and  fittings  at  the  “Rose  and  Crown  ’ 
Stoke  JfewiDgtoD,  for  Mr.  Mills.  Messrs.  WiUiama  1 
Bjn,  architects  : — 

Eaton  (accepted). 

For  the  erection  of  schools  and  boarding-honsp  Borden 
Sit  ingbourne.  Kent,  for  the  Governors  of  Bo?de'n  Schoo 

.up“t;.d m"-  a 1 1.?!';"!  «““»“■ 

Si'll™" 0 0 

iV"  0 0 

• 8,011  0 0 

7039  0 0 

■ 7 300  0 0 

■ 7,-12I  0 0 

^^‘‘‘‘‘1  -■  7,335  0 0 


For  the  erection  of 
Boxmoor,  Herts,  for 
architect 


Noble  & Co £ 

Monk  

Dover  & Co 

Pattison  

Sears  

Larder 

Allaway  

Cole 

King  & Brown  ... 

Chalk  

Snell 

Prehble  

Andrews  & Sons 

Twelvetrees  

Spencer  

Harris  (accepted) 


--  . sehcola  and  teacher’s  residence 
the  School  Board,  Mr.  J.  Lsdds 

Less 

Old  Materials, 

0 0 £00  0 0 

0 0 20  0 0 
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"VTATIONAL  FREEHOLD  LAND 

80CIBTY. 

No.  25,  MOOROATE-STBEET.  LONDON,  BO. 

Pald-op  Capital,  over  l.OOO.OOOI- 

Advances  of  large  or  aioall  euuie  are  made  on  approved  Freehold  or 
Loaeeliold  security,  either  for  Uxed  periods  or  to  bo  repaid  by 
quarterly  instnlmeDta  or  otbervieo,  as  agreed,  but  may  be  repaid  at 
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Bath  Stone  of  heat  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  4 CO.  (Limited), 
Qnarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdtsj 
also  0(»t  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Coraham,  Wilts.  rADVT.’l 

GENUINE  HOME  INVESTMENT. 

THE  NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDERS’  AND 
OONTRACTOES’  SOCIETY  ( Limited). 

A Building  Company  ouudueled  on  co-operative  principles,  under  the 
Iiidustnal  8.«ievie8  AoU  of  18(32  aud  1867.  Shares,  IJ  each.  No 
person  to  hold  le.i  than  two  shares,  or  invest  more  than  2i.>v{. 

The  following  leading  features  of  this  Society  must  ojovince  every 
one  of  the  very  favonraule  position  It  prescuts  to  investors  ; — 
lit.  The  fluurUhiiig  cntditlon  of  the  building  trade  and  ihe  profil- 
ahleuess  of  all  Irausaotioue  connected  with  that  and  the  sale  of  land 
and  estatea 

2iid.  Tbe  economy  and  efficiency  of  management  which  any  under- 
taking limit  benefit  by  where  uot  only  the  officers  bnl  the  workmen 
tbeinselvea  are  all  shareholderg,  and  are  remunerated  in  propottiou 
to  tbe  pri3fits  made. 

3td.  The  fact  that  this  Society  has  now  become  firmly  establiehed, 
and  le  engaged  upon  woiks  to  a conaiderabla  extent,  whilat  other 
moat  advantageous  offers  only  await  increa-ed  capital  to  eiteud  Its 
operaiiuhs  to  tbe  benedt  of  ail  c iticerned. 

Proii.ecluses  aud  full  iutornjallon  maybe  obtained  at  the  Officer 
copy  ol  rules  foiwaided  post-free  ou  receipt  of  U. 

TUOMAS  F.  M CURUICK.  Manager- 
Puma  of  money  received  on  deposit  in  any  aujuuut  not  exceeding 
loot  at  agreed  rate  of  interest, 

New  (Jlllccs,  66.  Bl-boiecate-street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

WurkehopB,  Hackney 

Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
osual  sand,  is  mnoh  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  foi 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  CAdyt,! 

Asphalce, 

Beysael,  Patent  Metallio  Lava  and 

White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODABT  i 0 0. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  fADvr.! 

Tile  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds  and  miik-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  fADVT.l 

Now  ready,  12mo,  lia'f  bound,  price  is.  limp  cloth,  3s.  fid. 

T OCKWOOD’S  ''SuiLDER’S  and  CON- 

XJ  TRACTOR'S  PltlCE  BOOK  for  1876.  with  which  Is  Incorpo- 
rated Atct.lej  sau.l  |>ortiuii8  of  the  late  G R.  Burnell'e  Price  Books. 
Edited  by  F,  T.  W.  .MILLER,  .Architect.  Ac.  with  latest 
prices  to  preaent  lime. 

L-mg  known  and  relied  on,  the  whole  revised  and  re-edited." — 
DuUdm-j  AV'ir/. 

CHooBV  LOCKWOOD  i CO.  7.  Statlouere'  Hall-court,  E-C. 

WMtland  Abbey  Green  Slates,— These 
Quakes  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
duoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity: 
sound,  and  of  ohoice  green  tint. — For  eamplee 
and  farther  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Clynderwen,  R.S.O.  Carmarthenshire.  TAdyt.! 

Jutt  publi.hed,  ]2iao.  cloth,  with  nenrly  300  Illuatralloas,  3j.  8'J. 
(injitage  Sd,), 

T)LUi\IBING:  a Text-book  to  the  Practice 

X of  'he  Art  or  Craft  of  tbe  Plumber.  With  Supptcinentary 
Chsptcrsupi.u  U./Uio  UialmiR.,  emtwdyiug  the  latest  Improvcmonls. 
By  W.  P.  BUCUAS.  Baniury  Engineer. 

" Will  be  welcomed  as  the  work,  ul  a practical  maater  of  hie  trade." 
—Puilic  Uetilih.  "Mr.  isucbau  oeitainly  Laudlee  bis  aubject  lu  a 
praeciua!  Wey  ; bis  expoaitinna  atedetalled,  but  cleornud  Intelligible. " 

— cicofsioun.  lllh  August,  1876.  " Mr.  Bueban'a  work  will  not  only 
be  of  service  lo  the  y<.uug  plumber,  but  to  tlio  body  cf  the  nation  as 
well.  ....  Tbe  Chapters  vu  iluu>e  Drainage  may  be  uiefuilycon- 
aulled.  not  only  by  piomheia.  but  ateo  by  eugiuecia  and  all  engaged 
or  interested  In  Unii.e.  build  lug. ''—/ron.  5th  .Augiiel.  1876. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  A 00.  7,  Stationers'  Uall-court.  B.C. 

MICHELMORL  & REAR, 

MiinufaeturBri  of 

CHAftL£S  0COI  1 iMrr'QiT,  paten't^ 

T ^OLLINGKS  PATENT  HINGES, 
1^1  '^LEVES,  SOEEVV,  A BAEEEL  BOLTS, 

^ Mid  UtPilOVED  OATK  FITTINOB  ol  ...r,  D-KnpUon, 

S 36a,  borough  EOAI), 

LONDON,  S.E. 

Thfe  Day  is  Published,  a New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

A HVaNCEI)  TEXT-BOOK  of  geology, 

l\.  DESCRIPTIVE  and  INDUSTlllAL. 

By  DAVID  P.AOE.  LL.D.  F.O  B.  Profeaaorof  Geology  in  tbe  College 
of  Physical  Science,  Ncwcaaile-ou-TyuA 

Sixth  Edition,  revistal  aud  extended,  with  133  Eugravinn  ivnd  a 
Gio-sary  of  ScieiitiUc  Terms,  In  crown  8vo  price 7a  6d. 
WILLIAM  iJLAl'KWuOD  .iSONS,  Kdiubnrgh  and  London. 

INTRODUCTORY  1 EX’T-BOOK  ' o'*/ GEOLOGY.'*'’*'Te'nth  Edition. 

24.  C i. 

TUB  CRUST  of  the  EARTH.  A Handy  Outline  of  Geology.  Sixth 
EJiiiuh.  la. 

INTRODUCTORY  TE-XT-BOOK  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
Eighth  Edillon.  2i.  6ii. 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  Second 
Editiuii.  5d. 

HANDBOOK  of  TERMS  In  GEOLOGY  and  PHYSICAL  OEO- 
CKAPIIY-  SeCiud  Eriitluu.  7».  Od. 

ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY  ; or.  Geology  In  its  Relation  to  the  Arte  and 
Manufaciurea.  74  6d. 

TMPEEIAL  EIRE  INSURANCE 

X COMPANY  (L.Ubll»hed  I8iy), 

No.  1.  OLD  BKOAD-STBKET.  E.O.  Aod  16  « 17,  PALL-MALL  8 W 
CapitAl.  1,600,0001.  ' ■ 

P.tid  npaud  iiiveilcil,  700.0001. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Maiiai-nr 

T ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and 

XJ  LIFE  INSUEANCB, 

Chief  Office,  73  h 7*.  Kin»  WiUUm-ilreet.  R.O. 

W.  P,  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

Mr.  EDWARDS'S  Publicatbrno  on  the  DOMESTIC  USB  if  FUEL. 

lu  loyal  Hvu.  amply  ilta.irated. 

QUR  ^ HOMESTIC  FIRE  - PLACES. 
gMOKY  CHIMNEYS.  Price  Ss.  6d.; 

^N  the  USE  of  FUEL  in  COOKING. 
OOME  OBSERVATIONS  on  FIRE- 

O PLACES.  STOVES,  and  VENTILATION.  Ft!ee6d. 

|MPK0VKI>  FIRE-PLACES.  Price  Is. 
V/ENTILATION  and  HEAT.— A New 

V Ediilou  In  preparation. 

Louuoii  1 Longmans,  green,  a go.  Patemoeter-row, 

1 •'U  DU  ILOiDKS.— IMPORTANT  NUTIOE. 

ADV^NCBS^^m^e'tiTB’SId'^™  MIDSUMMEE,  1S77.- 

WOOU  EaTATK.  lAlUUUBUKOUGH  JUNCf fUN.  BIlIX'TON^whMe 

SlNVLETKN?,tTl'1“B^^^^  ““  “ '’y' 

Tbe  ruaUe,  Juuotlune  for  huuee  drelne,  aod  pavemante  are  com 
pIat«L  and  COVRRKD  BY  THB  GHOUND  KENT 

ALL  ESTATB  FEES  ARE  ABOLISHED. 

Fur  pantcnlan,  apply  to 

Meeeta.  W.  «.  HABBRSHON  Sc  PITB,  Arcbltecfa. 

No.  aa.  Bli>oiu«hurv-».ju»r» 

different  Sums  for  Advance 

AJ  /V  U’  V \J  V on  MuBTGaUE.— Apply.  Wi.h  parto.ulara  to 
fll'uoiS]b''uir‘;“^''*''  Great  Huaehl-eirUt. 

Now  Ready,  Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  with  21  Folding  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Price  Sfs.  (postage  Is.  3d.) 

PRACTICAL  TUNNELLING. 

By  PREDERICK  WALTER  SIMMS,  C.E. 

Third  Edition.  Revised  and  extended,  with  additional  Chapters,  illnstrating  the  recent  practice  of  Tonnellirg, 
exetniililied  by  the  St.  Gotbard,  Mont  Ceuis,  and  oiher  modern  worke,  by  D.  KI^■^EAh  CLARK,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
Author  of  “Railway  Machinery,”  “ Railway  Locomoiives,”  Ac. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hallconrt,  London,  EC. 
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The  Liverpool 

Address  on  Health 


NY  address  by  ilr. 
Ilawksiey  must  be 
mfcerestiDg.and  that 
was  BO  which  he 
delivered  as  presi. 
dent  of  the  Health 
Section  of  the 
Social  Science  Con- 
gresa  in  Liverpool. 
It  is  probable  that 
it  will  have  dis- 
appointed  the  expectations 
of  many  persons,  bat  by 
many  others  the  tone  of  it 
most  have  been  foretold,  j 
It  might  have  been  safely  predicted  that  Air. 
Hawksley  would  say  something  about  Govern,  j 
raent  interference  in  sanitary  affairs,  bub  not,  ^ 
perhaps,  that  he  would  have  deprecated  the 
advance  of  money  to  local  authorities  for  sani- 
tary  purposes  from  the  national  exchequer  (that 
money^  being  repaid  by  annual  instalmentB 
extending  over  a certain  number  of  years),  and 
that  be  would  have  spoken  of  this  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  legitimate  use  of  private 
capital.  Clearly  Mr.  Hawksley  would  prefer 
that  works  of  drainage  and  water  supply,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  towns 
generally,  fn  respect  of  health,  should  be  matters 
of  private  speculation  for  capitaliste. 

As  to  the  fouling  of  river-banks  with  raanu. 
factoring  refuse,  the  manufactarers  “ cannot 
afford  to  be  put  to  large  expenses  in  first  cost 
and  hourly  workiug,  in  order  to  render  rivers 
clear.”  Perhaps  so;  for,  how  do  they  obtain 
trade,  and,  when  obtained,  how  do  they  keep  ic  ? 
Of  multitudes  of  manufacturers,  now-a-days, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  get  it  by  making 
inferior  articles  and  underselling  other  manu. 
facturers,  a game  which  pays  for  some  time, 
bub  which,  to  be  maintained,  demands  the 
exercise  of  further  ingenoity  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  quality.  This  is  hindered  too  much 
when  attention  is  demanded  to  tbe  manner  in 
which  the  business  shall  be  carried  on.  The 
manufacturer  is  not  makingthe  best  use  of  his  time 
and  money  in  paying  attention  to  the  question 
whether  he  is  inj  uring  his  neighbonrs  by  his  trade. 
They  have,  Mr.  Hawksley  says,  their  common, 
law  remedy  if  they  are  injured,  and  that  should 
be  sufficient  for  them.  It,  however,  is  not 
sufficient,  as  a matter  of  fact ; and  then,  for- 
sooth,  we  are  told  from  the  Chair  of  Health,  at 
the  Social  Science  Congress,  that  ‘'numerous 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  effecting  sanitary  im. 
provements  have  of  l*te  years  been  passed,  bub 
they  are  nearly  all  impaired  and  disfigured  by 
the  spirit  of  centralisation  which  pervades  their 
enactments,  and  which  operates  most  depress- 


ingly  on  the  freedom  of  our  municipal  and  other  i 
like  institutions,  and  on  the  development  at^ 
exercise  of  the  skill  and  ability  in  which  this 
country  is  so  redundant.” 

Skill^  and  ability  of  the  British  workman  ?— 
for,  to  judge  of  the  President’s  meaning  by  his 
opening  remarks  conoerning  the  “ working 
classes,”  he  must  mean  the  workman.  Where 
iB  the  evidence  of  skill  and  ability,  unless  it  be 
iQ  getting  as  quickly  as  possible  out  of  band 
the  thing  made?  Alas!  no;  the  skill  which  the 
British  workman  inherits  from  hia  forefathers  is 
smothered  in  a whirl  of  cheap  and  rapid  work,  of 
no  intrinsic  value;  its  value  is  in  its  being  a 
chattel  which  the  master  exchanges  for  money, 
paying  tlierewith  what  wages  he  must,  and 
keeping  of  it  what  he  may.  The  thing  made 
may  be  a torment  to  its  purchaser  as  long  as  it 
j continues  in  use;  but  what  of  that?  The 
I manufacturer  cannot  afford  to  make  it  better, 
he  is  so  hampered  by  Government  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  his  trade  ! 

If  a river  is  fouled  as  a necessary  consequence 
of  the  exigencies  of  trade,  on  the  banks  of  which 
river,  below,  some  tbousands  of  fellow  workmen 
reside;  whatof  that?  We  have  Mr.  Hawksley’s 
assurance  that  the  waters  of  rivers  so  fouled, 
although  as  black  as  ink,  have  never  been 
proved  to  give  off  emanations  seriously  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  people  residing  on  their 
banks.” 

Whatever  nastiness  may  flow  past  or  near  to 
the  houses  inhabited  by  workmen  who  reside  on 
the  banka  of  rivers,  it  has  never  been  proved,  says 
he,  that  it  gives  off  emanations  seriously  injurious 
Co  their  htalth.  But  that  is  a mistake,  and  shows 
a momentary  forgetfulness,  for  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  in  several  instances,— to  say 
nothing  of  the  known  deadly  results  when  suoh 
water  is  taken  internally. 

Touching  the  much-debated  question  of  the 
proper  treatment  of  sewage,  so  as  to  deprive 
of  Its  offensive  solid  contents,  and  at  the  same 
time  render  the  liquid  portion  fib  for  admission 
into  a river  or  stream,  Mr.  Hawksley  sajs  there 
are  two  methods  in  use  for  its  purification,  irri. 
gabion  and  precipitation.  Good;  but  would 
any  oco  believe  that  Mr.  Hawksley  could  have 
said,— “The  former  necessitates  an  eventual 
expenditure  of  51.  or  61.  per  head  of  the  com. 
munity  drained;  the  latter  about  10s.  or  12s. 
per  head,  and  the  absolute  loss  by  the  former  is 
considerably  greater  than  by  the  latter  method  ” ? 

The  main  feature  of  the  address  is  its  refer- 
ence  to  the  evils  and  the  imminently  dangerous  ^ 
effects  of  over.population  under  theoircumstances 

in  which  this  country  is  placed.  Looking  at  the 
meaus  of  living  and  the  preservation  of  life  and 
health  of  the  enormous  increase  of  population  of 
the  working  classes,  it  appears  to  Mr.  Hawksley 
a matter  of  the  greatest  and  most  immediate 
concern  and  anxiety.  After  ennmerating  the 
present  popula'ion  and  what  it  probably  will 


be,— or  would  be  if  we  could  go  on  as  we  have 
done,— he  bep  ns  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
: that^  calculation  has  already  shown  the  im. 
possibility  of  finding  room,  either  at  home  or 
elsewhere,  for  the  teeming  millions  our  country 
produces.  “Nor  is  it,”  he  says,  “ any  answer 
for  an  enlightened  statesman  to  say,  ‘Ob,  but 
something  providential  will  happen,’ or,  ‘sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.’  Yes;  some- 
thing will  happen,  and  I venture,  without  pre. 
aumpioD,  to  tell  yon  from  this  chair  that  the 
evil  is  even  now  npon  us.”  Assuming  that  the 
increase  could  go  on  as  it  does  now,  over  a 
prolonged  course  of  years,  he  asks,  “ How  then 
stands  the  question  we  have  at  this  moment 
under  consideration  ? Surely  thus  : at  tbe  end 
of  tbe  first  generation  the  population  of  England 
will  become  42,000.000;  at  tbe  end  of  the 
second  generation  7-1,000,000;  at  the  end  of  tbe 
third  generation  130,000,000  ; at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  generation  230,000,000;  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  generation  400,000,000;  at  the  end  oi 
the  seventh  generation  more  than  the  world 
now  contains  j and  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
generation,  more  than  fifteen  suoh  worlds  would 
contain,  each  as  densely  populated  as  our  globe  is 
at  present.  Now,  what  are  the  inferences  we  are  to 
draw  from  these  calculations,  apart  from  other 
momentous  acts  which  I am  about  to  lay  before 
you?  It  is  very  obvious  that  tbe  later  events 
which  the  calculations  tell  us  might  arise,  if 
they  could  arise,  will  never  occur,  because 
of  their  essential  impossibility.  Bub  what 
18  lb  that  will  prevent  their  occurrence?  The 
world  IS  old ; older  than  any  of  oa  can  sur- 
uiiae,  and  it  is  not  filled  with  people  yet. 
Why  is  this  ? Because  it  has  sad  stories  to 
toll  of  famine,  war,  poverty,  destitution,  and 
pestilence;  of  mouths  to  be  filled,  and  of  an  in- 
sufficiency  of  food  to  put  into  them  ; of  diseases 
to  bo  cured,  which  the  art  of  tbe  physician  has 
been  unable  to  arrest  in  their  fatal  career;  of 
popular  discontent,  which  no  Government  has 
been  able  to  afiay.  A sadder  picture  of  a pos- 
sible  future  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  evidence 
of  the  past.  The  Customs  returns  enable  ua  to 
estimate  that  about  -10  per  cent,  of  the  moat  im- 
portant articles  of  the  food  of  the  people  now 
comes  from  abroad,  and  this,  too,  for  the  dailv 
suatentation  of  tbe  existing  population  of  twenty- 
four  millions,  a per-centage  which  will  be  year 
by  year  seuaibly  added  to  as  the  population  of  tho 
country  continues  to  augment.  We  look  at  our 
Board  of  Trade,  and  at  our  Customs  returns,— 
we  rejoice  because  we  find  so  many  millions  of 
exports  and  so  many  millions  of  imports,  and 
we  exclaim  with  vast  exultation,  ‘ Eheu ! was 
there  ever  60  great  a nation  as  tbe  English? 

But  we  are  utterly  oblivious  of  the  all  import- 
aot  fact  that  our  exports  consist  of  oommedities 
we  cannot  eat ; whilst  oar  imports  consist  largely 
of  commodities,  without  which  we  should  surely 
! sicken  and  starve.  Now  I ask  you,  as  earnest 
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sociologists!,  whether  a nation  can,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  truly  say  of  jtaelf  ‘I  am 
creat’  so  long  as  it  is  nnable,  if  need  be,  to 
maintain  itself?  I look,  indeed,  with  alarm  to 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  general  restleesnesa 
of  European  nations,  and  the  possibility  of  our 
beiot'  entangled  in  a war— perhaps  a war  of 
creeds,  ultimately  to  extend  itself  to  a war  of 
aggrandisement  and  conquest — for,  without  in 
the  least  doubting  the  prowess  of  England,  and 
her  ultimate  ability  to  come  with  glory  from  tho 
fray,  I cannot  avoid  expressing  the  apprehension 
that  our  supplies  of  food  from  abroad  may  ^^efor 
a time  very  Beriously  interfered  with,  if  not 
wholly  interrnpted.” 

Notwithstanding  his  picture  and  the  terrible 
inference  one  might  be  led  to  draw,  namely,  that 
Mr.  Hawksley  thinks  it  is  not  desirable  to  save 
life,  we  most  still  strive  earnestly  to  do  so  j and 
we  must  maintain  the  belief,  too,  that  this  may 
be  done.  Mr.  Hawksley  asserts  that  notwith- 
standing  what  has  been  effected  in  the  way  of 
drainage,  water  supply,  and  other  works  in  the 
interest  of  health  at  enormous  cost,  no  effwt 
whatever  has  “been  produced  in  or  towards  the 
prolongation  of  life.”  And,  what  is  unfortunately 
worse,  this  must  remain  the  state  of  things. 
According  to  Mr.  Hawksley,  the  wear-and-tear 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  frame  is  dne 
mainly  to  natural  organic  changes  _ and  the 
repeated  action  of  its  parts,  and  partionlarly  of 
those  parts  which  are  the  subject  of  involnntery 
movement.  “The  human  heart  cannot  beat 
100,000  times  a day,  nor  the  longs  expand  and 
collapse  20,000  times  a day,  without  suffering  the 
usual  effects  of  wear  and  tear— effects  which 
manifest  themselves  in  all  of  us,  even  when  disease 
has  no  part  in  them.”  And  yet  the  human  heart 
has  beaten,  and  the  lungs  have  expanded  at  this 
■same  rate  in  thousands  of  men  who  have  reached 
80,  90,  and  100  years  of  age  ! He  adds, — “ I do 
not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  by  sanitary 
efforts  we  cannot  diminish  the  undue  waste  of 
life  we  observe  on  all  sides — but  most  amongst 
the  labouring  classes,— a silent  waste  greater 
than  that  of  a battle-field.” 

Sorely  tbia  is  a little  contradictory,  because 
if  we  diminish  the  waste  of  life,  this  is  very  like 
prolonging  life.  While  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren die  in  thousands,  not  from  the  wear  and 
tear  of  heart  and  Inngs,  bnt  from  known  pre- 
ventible  diseases  j while  32  out  of  every  1,000 
die  annnally  in  one  place,  and  only  16  out  of  the 
same  number  in  another,  or  40  out  of  every 
1 000  in  one  half  of  a London  parish,  though 
only  20  in  the  1,000  die  in  the  remainder 
of  the  same  parish,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  necessity  for  continuing  endeavonrs 
to  bring  about  sanitary  improvements,  and  there 
need  be  no  fear  bnt  that  by  so  doing  we  shall 
prodnce  au  effect  in  the  prolongation  of  life. 

There  is  mnch  to  be  done,  moreover,  short  of 
the  saving  of  life.  By  far  the  greater  nnmber 
of  those  who  form  the  increase  of  population 
are  early  deteriorated  in  physical  and 
Btatns.  There  are  ohorches,  but  the  people  do 
not  go  into  them  ; and  there  are  Bohools,  which 
must  do  something;  and  there  are  many  minor 
institutions  which  may  do  a little  ; bnt  all  these 
means  together  make  bnt  very  little  impression 
on,  or  alteration  in,  the  moral  statns  of  the 
people.  The  evil  does  not  lie  in  the  mere  in. 
crease  of  population,  but  in  the  undue  increase 
of  that  part  of  the  population  whom  nobody 
knows,  and  for  whom  nobody  cares ; and  senti- 
mental  philanthropy,  even  if  there  were  mnch 
more  than  there  is  of  it,  will  never  tonoh  the 
root  of  the  evil.  The  people  are  not  taught 
practical  morality,  but  a variety  of  doctrines, 
not  two  of  which  are  alike  in  the  same  Christian 
country.  Tho  substance  is  lest  while  a shadow 
is  pursued.  And  while  religionists  dispute  the 
people  perish  before  their  eyes. 

Let  ns  hope  that  Government  will  not  be 
deterred  from  advancing  money  to  local  sanitary 
authorities  until  the  homes  of  the  people,  for 
so  they  most  be  called,  however  unworthy, —are 
made  fit  places  for  human  habitation,  and  likely 
to  produce  healthy  and  worthy  men  and  women. 
We  resume  onr  old  war-cry, — “ Homes  are  the 
manufactories  of  men  : as  the  Homes  so  the 
People.”  _ 


THE  FINE  ARTS  APPLIED  TO  INDUSTRY 
IN  FRANCE. 


Carlisle  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  exhibi 
tion  of  a very  low  death-rate.  Dr.  Elliott,  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  in  his  last  periodical 
report,  shows,  according  to  The  Lancet,  that  the 
mortality  of  the  town  is  only  a fraction  over  11 
per  1,000  annually.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
condition  of  salubrity  will  be  mainWued. 


THE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  “ PALAIS  DES  CHAMPS 
ELYSEES,” 

The  twenty-five  large  rooms  at  the  Palais 
de  I’Industrie  constituting  the  “ Salon,”  filled 
with  more  than  4,000  works  of  art,  closed  on  the 
30th  of  June,  the  last  week  being  devoted  to  a 
special  hortiouUnral  show,  and  on  the  Ist  of 
August  the  “Union  Centrale  des  Beaux  Arts 
appliques  it  I’lndnstrie”  opened  to  the  public  an 
exhibition  occnpying  the  same  twenty-five  rooms, 
together  with,  in  the  interior  garden,  a varied 
mnltiplicity  of  objects  snffioiently  nnmerons  to 
gratify  the  most  prodigious  appetite  for  novelty. 

The  whole  of  the  pictures,  and  more  than  600 
pieces  of  statuary,  the  embankments  of  the  hor- 
tionlbural  show,  all  gave  place  in  less  than  thirty 
days,  and  allowed  the  exhibition  to  be  arranged 
which  we  are  about  to  describe. 

The  oldest  exhibits  are  here  the  greatest 
novelties,  and  consist  of  a very  complete  series 
of  ancient  tapestries.  Sir  Richard  Wallace  has 
contributed  some  very  valuable  specimens  in 
magnificent  repair,  which  appear  not  to  have 
suffered  by  the  work  of  the  restorer,  the  repa- 
ration  in  Paris  being  so  completely  done  that  it 
is  very  difficnlt  to  detect  the  restoration  from 
the  original  work,  and  hence  lovers  and  pur. 
chasers  of  tapestry  had  better  be  oarefnl  how 
they  invest  their  affectiona  or  their  capital,  as 
they  are  exceedingly  likely  to  obtain  what  they 
may  esteem  and  value  very  highly,  but  what 
would  be  estimated  by  experts  at  a very  trifling 
cost,— in  some  sad  cases  oonaiderably  less  than 
the  value  of  the  repairs. 

The  South  Kensington  Mnsenm  has  contributed 
the  magnificent  series  of  tapestries  reproduced 
from  Raffaelle’s  celebrated  cartoons.  These  re. 
prodnctions,  as  is  well  known,  were  executed  at 
Mortlake  in  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Francis  Crane,  whose  pretty 
cipher  is  distinguishable  on  the  enter  edge  of  the 
border.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  two  of  this 
series  are  festooned  as  portieri  at  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  the  other  five  are  hang,— however, 
in  places  of  honour.  Why  these  two  were  not 
hung  opposite  the  others  it  is  difficnlt  to  con- 
ceive, for  they  are  two  of  the  finest, — that  of 
the  “Gate  of  the  Beautiful  Temple"  and  the 
“ Elymas  strock  Blind.” 

Instructive  and  magnificent  as  these  famous 
pieces  are,  whether  it  is  that  the  glory  of  the 
cartoons,  now  so  happily  familiar  to  us  all,  leave 
too  vivid  an  impression  of  their  beauty  on  the 
mind  to  admit  of  onr  admiration  for  the  worsted 
copies,  or  whether,  which  is  probably  the  case, 
Raffaelle’s  designs  are  not  suited  for  tapestry,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  those  in  the  adjoining  room 
from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano  are  much 
more  satisfactory  as  splendid  wall  coverings. 

A series  of  five  pieces  from  designs  by  a 
Milanese  painter,  are  still  more  lovely  in  their 
cool  green-gray  tones,  with  their  noble  borders, 
not  an  inch  of  which  fails  to  supply  a meaning  and 
a history  ; these  five  pieces  are  from  the  col- 
lection of  M.  Jonrdain,  who  may  fairly  claim  to 
have,  and  may  be  congratulated  on  possessing, 
some  of  the  finest  tapestry  work  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

But  the  special  attraction  in  these  rooms  con- 
sists of  the  splendid  series  of  Gobelins  tapestry 
representing  the  history  of  Lonis  XIV.,  from 
designs  by  Lebmn.  This  room  exhibits  a trnly 
regal  appearance,  and  completely  snpplies  the 
historical  antiquary  with  data  for  the  grandest 
paraphernalia  of  royalty.  They  are,  of  coarse, 
not  BO  unfamiliar  to  the  artistic  world  as  many 
other  specimens  here  shown,  from  their  having 
been  so  long  known  at  the  Gobelins  maun, 
factory.  They  entirely  satisfy  even  the  fastidious 
tastes  of  the  greatest  lover  of  earlier  art.  In 
fact,  one  mnet  almost  admit  that  as  wall* 
coverings  they  are  far  more  succesafnl  for 
domestic  decorative  purposes  than  some  of  the 
older  pieces  here  exhibited. 

There  are  some  smaller  specimens  of  Flemish 
tapestry,  grounded  in  gold  and  silver,  that  look 
precisely  like  magnified  reproductions  of  the 
illnminator’s  art  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Some  modern  Gobelinkwork,  executed  between 
1820-30,  is  positively  deceptive  in  the  way  it 
reprodncea  tbe  touch  and  colour  of  the  painter. 
Those  in  particular  from  the  piotnres  by  Rnbens 
appear  to  have  cnlminated  in  entire  perfection- 
From  tbe  date  of  these  reproductions- (1822 
1838)  to  the  present  time  there  appears  to  have 
been  a gradual  decline.  It  has  not  been,  as  M. 
Chevrenl  has  so  clearly  shown  ns,  from  any 
inferiority  of  modem  colours,  or  the  material  in 


which  the  worker  labours,  for  in  these  respects 
we  have  the  advantage  of  onr  ancestors,  but  tbe 
fanlt  is  clearly  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  those 
who  design  for  the  copyist.  They  appear  to  have 
entirely  lost  sight  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  old  drawing,  snch  as  the  artists  of  Italy  or 
Flanders  produced,  with  so  mnch  skill,  indeed,  as 
' to  make  one  regret  that  we  have  only  still  exist- 
ing, to  show  us  what  treasures  we  must  have  lost, 
the  drawings  prepared  for  tbe  tapestry  worker 
in  the  “Cartoons,”  as  they  are  called,  of 
Raffaelle.  No  ono,  for  instance,  could  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  costly  series  of  emble- 
matio  figures  that  have  been  prodnoed,  and  are 
here  exhibited,  for  the  refreshmeut-room  of  the 
Grand  Opera-house.  Several  of  these  were 
shown  in  one  of  out  exhibitions  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  were  remarkable  for  their  unfo^ 
tunate  resemblance  to  highly-coloured  French 
pictures.  , , 

In  this  exhibition  there  are  two  looms  at 
work,  one  of  the  haute  lisse,  and  one  of  the 
basse  lisse,  and  it  is  carious  to  watch,  from  week 
to  week,  the  slow  but  exact  progress  that  la 
made  in  reprodnoing  the  pictures  that  the  arti^s- 
have  behind  thorn.  At  the  same  time,  to  the 
thoughtless  observer  tbe  beauty  of  the  work  is 
considered  to  surpass  all  that  ancient  art  has 
ever  done;  and,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the 
perfection  of  the  sarface,  and  the  exact  imitation 
of  the  original  design,  one  must  admit  the  highest 
praise  due  for,  at  least,  so  much  dexterity. 

Much  is  said  by  visitors,  and  many  questioDH 
are  asked  relating  to  what  is  meant  by  the  ter  ms 
hauie  lisse  and  basse  lisse  which  distinguish 
BO  many  of  the  pieces  of  tapestry.  An  impres- 
sion  exists,  and  has  long  existed,  in  the  minds  of 
well-informed  persons,  that  all  tapestry  is  needle- 
work. In  a sense  it  is,  bnt  not  in  the  sense  that 
the  beantiful  workers  with  tbe  needle  attach  to 
that  term.  We  can  thus  explain  the  difference 
between  the  haute  and  tbe  basse  lisse. 

The  haute-lisse  loom  consists  of  two  wooden 
standards  supporting  large  rollers  between  i hem, 
on  which  are  arranged  the  threads  of  the  warp. 
The  design  to  bo  copied  is  placed  behind  the 
workman,  while  a tracing  of  it  is  drawn  on  the 
warp-threads,  up  to  the  lines  of  which  he  works, 
passing  his  JlMe  or  shuttle  charged  with  the 
necessary  coloured  silk  or  wool  between  the  odd 
and  even  threads  of  the  warp,  which  are 
apart  by  a tube  of  glass.  From  time  to  time  he 
consults  tbe  design  at  his  back,  and,  when  be- 
judges  it  necessary,  goes  round  to  the  front  of 
the  loom  to  observe  his  progress,  adjnsting  any 
threads  that  may  be  out  of  place  with  an  aiguille 
a presser,  as  it  is  called.  The  progress  the 
worker  makes  is  extremely  slow,— almost  as 
alow,  indeed,  as  that  of  needlework,  bnt  the  high 
warp,  or  haute  lisse,  from  the  accuracy  which 
can  be  obtained,  and  from  the  minute  inspection 
it  undergoes  during  its  progress,  is  specially 
adapted  for  copying  snch  works  of  art  as  pic. 
tores,  where  a variety  of  tones  come  into  play. 
Indeed,  it  has  always  been  in  vogne  for  that 
purpose.  , , , , 

With  the  basse  lisse  the  loom  is  horizontal,  and 
the  worker,  seated,  leans  over  the  warp,  the 
threads  of  which  he  separates  by  lowering  or 
heightening  them  with  treadles  worked  by  means 
of  his  feet.  He  is  directed  in  his  work  by  means 
of  a tracing  of  the  design  to  be  copied  placed 
below  the  warp-threads,  and  it  is  only  in  lookmg 
through  these  perpendicularly  down  on  it  that 
he  sees  what  he  has  to  do.  The  original  design, 
however,  is  banging,  as  in  the  haute  lisse,  behind 
him.  But  owing  to  tbe  fact  that  he  has  always 
the  wrong  side  of  tbe  tissue  he  is  weaving  turned 
towards  him,  it  is  only  when  the  whole  is  finished, 
and  taken  off  the  loom,  that  he  can  see  his  work 
in  entirety.  Hence  there  can  be  no  comparisons 
of  tones,  no  corrections  in  the  coarse  ef  the  work, 
as  in  the  haute-lisse  loom.  Like  in  that  syeten^ 
the  worker  also  uses  a fiUte  or  shuttle  charged 
with  tbe  silk  or  wool  of  the  colour  necessary, 
which  he  passes  under  and  over  the  odd  and 
even  threads  of  the  warp,  the  stitches  being 
driven  up  close  to  each  other  by  means  of  a 
wooden  comb.  The  worker  with  the  basse  lisse 
is,  however,  able,  owing  to  the  position  of  tne 
loom,  to  work  very  much  quicker  than  with  ^e 
haute  lisse,  and  hence  the  former  is  cbiedy  oseo 

here  e.Hb.ea  beieg 

in  itself  a history,  to  describe  L .'lw 

them  felly  wonld  be  a lengthy  besmess,  bnt  the 
artist  who  worked  tor  the  tapestry  mannfaotnrer 
in  the  indnstrions  ages  of  the  past  very  wise  y 
made  hie  piece  of  tapestry  an  instructwe  lesSMi, 
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and  we  are  all  familiar  with  delightfal  old 
atoriea  of  hoir  the  youthful  mind  baa  been 
Btrengthened  by  the  early  legendary  hiatory  and 
the  precious  Scriptural  lessons  gathered  from 
tapestried  walls  and  the  corridors  and  chambers 
of  ancestral  mansions. 

In  addition  to  these  magnificent  realities,  the 
work  of  men  who  are  described  in  Motley’s 

History  of  the  Itetherlanda  ’’  as  moring 
through  the  streets  of  the  Flemish  cities  on 
their  way  to  work  in  the  morning  like  an 
enormous  army,  there  is  a long  series  of  photo- 
graphs from  other  tapestries  at  a distance,  those 
from  the  Madrid  galleries  offering  far  more  in- 
teresting historical  details  than  any  here  shown. 
The  subject  is  a delightful  one  to  dwell  upon, 
^d  might  well  repay  a most  elaborate  research, 
t Here  is  to  be  found  the  tapestry  of  the  high 
warp  such  as  Madame  de  Gondelaurier  admired, 
^d  some  charming  handpieces  such  as 
Demoiselle  Colombe  de  Gaillefontaine  and  the 
little  Burang^re  de  Cbampchevrier  busied  their 
fair  fingers  upon ; but  there  is  little  of  ladies’ 
work  in  this  exhibition,  some  very  few  small 
pieces,  the  whole  consisting  of  the  magnificent 
^t  and  commercial  indnstry  of  past  centuries. 
We  shall  eay  nothing  of  the  tapestry  of  the 
Pompadour  period,  which  may  be  seen  hero  in 
tolerable  perfection,  but  the  pieces  in  priyate 
hands  in  Paris  are  so  well  placed,  and  still  so 
fresh,  that  doubtless  their  fair  owners  have  been 
unwilling  to  trust  them  to  comparatively  care- 
less and  unholy  hands.  In  the  rooms  adjoining 
the  tapestry,  the  exhibition  of  Historic  Mono, 
ments,  although  not  so  attractive  to  the  general 
public,  18  perhaps  of  even  greater  artistic  interest 
than  the  tapestry.  Here  we  find  together  such 
a collection  as  has  never  been  seen  before,  and  so 
complete  iu  itself,  so  far  as  the  architectural  part 
IS  ooncerued,  that  it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  it 
ehould  not  remain  intact  for  future  reference. 

ifae  pictures,  drawings,  and  engravings  rente- 
senting  oU  Paris  aro  greatly  disappomting, 
althoagh  we  admit  the  difficalty  of  makhig,  in  fd 
short  a time,  any  sneh  oolleotioa.  The  antho. 
ntiea  ot  the  city  of  London  some  time  since, 
Mded  by  Mr  Gardner,  exhibited  at  the  Gnild- 
nau  many  of  their  topographical  treasnres,  and  it 
that  the  BibliothSqae  Nationale 
ahonld  adniit  the  ovorhanling  of  their  collection 
ot  Pans  views,  they  ocmid  probably  here  exhibit 
oven  a finer  show  than  any  of  onr  illnstrated 
Pennants.  Bnt  at  the  Palais  de  I’lndnstrio  they 
'*■  “''‘‘‘ty  to  display 

piotonally  their  City  as  it  was.  ^ ^ ^ 

Bnt  as  regards  the  architectural  drawings  of 
the  remains  ot  Medimval  art,  it  is  impossible  to 
lolCo  “u  " '’*9““ttely.eieoutod  works,  and 
show  ^ exhanstively  classified  as  to 
tiooT  r°°'  '“‘tie  trouble,  representa- 

toons  of  examples  of  schools  ot  arohiteotnro  that 

Ss  of  tofr  T of  KomL  build. 

■ L "d'  I'="3o-Prancc,  of  the 

Son™ P “ ' a ° of  Poitou, 

Sovonnf’  Auvergne,  Langnedoo, 

Proveuoe,  Pioardie,  LWandie,  Anjou,  and 
Brittany  examples  of  the  military  and  civil 
^ohiteo  nre  of  Prance.  The  drawings  of 
M.  ViolIet-le-Uuo  are  marvels  of  skill  and 
appear  to  leave  nothing  whatever  to  desire.  Of 

“mWol  *’=’“!?  ‘ho  most 

1 ’ ®'‘®‘oh  oo  object  without 

understanding  its  form  and  its  use.  Tblir 

theroun-^r'’L°‘““'’^  ifoood  ‘han 

tUey  ought . their  perspective,  and  their  looal 
colour  at  least,  are  invariably  correct  and  with 
art  thTt  precious  works  of 

geLliions  ‘o  future 

generations  will  be  the  elaborately  accurate 

aSn*lf  m *^^0  present  condition  of 

antique  monuments  in  France 

rather  centuries,  of  Christian  historyh  and  [f  the 
whole  series  could,  as  it  could  eas%,  be  Jeoro 

tr  tL  polished  7; 

the  „ m r^  ‘ “‘hor  tomilar  society 

to  h™  “f  \ ™“on  to  rejoice, 

tor  here  are  to  be  found  in  M.  TTphowf’m  — -i.  f J 


selves  of  already-established  rules  and  methods. 
The  modern  portion  of  this  exhibition  is  of 
the  character  to  excuse,  we  suppose,  the  not 
uncommonly  expressed  opinion  in  England,  that 
such  exhibitions  “ bore.”  Of  course,  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  exhibited  that  may  supply 
cash,  but  very  little  credit,  to  the  producer,  and 
bnt  small  profit  to  the  purchaser,  but  “the  brain 
of  the  world”  even  admits  some  strange  itrega. 
larities  from  the  strictly  beautiful ; and  the  nsefal 
here  is  not  invariably  associated  with  the  orna- 
mental,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  efforts 
made  by  the  thousand  workers  in  the  art  of 
making  things  attractive.  The  names  of  Barbe- 
dienne,  Cfaristophle,  Dock,  and  Boucher,  and 
many  other  ornamentalists,  are  as  familiar  to  ns 
as  Jackson  & Graham,  Hunt  & Boskell,  Phillips, 
Mortlock  ; but  the  Frenchmen  make  the  greater 
show  in  every  instance,  except  that  of  jewelry, 
and  we  suppose  that  Messrs.  Hunt  & Roskell 
could  display  bigger  results  from  Sumbnlpoor  or 
Goloonda,  and  one  is  apt  to  give  the  palm  to  the 
heaviest  diamonds,  although  they  may  not  be 
quite  so  well  or  tastefully  mounted  as  their 
smaller  sisters. 

Of  clocks  and  chimney  ornaments  the  world 
seems  as  much  enamoured  as  ever,  and  Paris 
more  than  ever  desirous  to  gratify  the  passion  ; 
we  all  know  what  they  can  do  in  this  way,  and 
we  all  really  seem  to  want  for  our  chimney, 
pieces  some  of  their  pretty  things,  and  “pity 
’lia”^  that  so  few  of  us  give  our  time  to  the 
acquirement  beyond  the  means  of  acquiring,  to 
a tolerably  correct  taste  on  the  subject  of  how 
to  decorate  that  chimney,  the  corner  and  the 
hearth  of  which  we  are  so  proud  of.  The  last 
new  things  in  the  art  of  the  ceramists  are  cer- 
tainly  farther  than  ever  from  the  correct,  but 
notwithstanding  there  appears  a demand  and  a 
supply  for  vases  roughly  painted  with  poor 
imitations  of  bad  pictures,  the  firms  of  Messrs. 
tJlysae,  of  Blois,  continue  faithfully  not  only  to 
reproduce  the  established  favourites  in  the 
delightful  art  of  faience,  but  continue  to  Bueoess- 
fully  design  new  objects  in  the  true  art  spirit. 

The  makers  of  luxurious  furniture  have  here 
perfectly  succeeded  in  reproducing  costly  objects 
for  household  use,  contenting  themselves,  how- 
ever, with  sixteenth,  eevententb,  and  eighteenth 
century  art,  and  avoiding  altogether  the  furui- 
ture  of  the  Gothic  period,  that  people  in  England 
try  to,  but  will  not  like.  Who  can  be  the  pur. 
obosers  of  the  many  hideous  objects  here  shown  ? 
How  is  it  that  such  gross  taste  is  here  exposed 
by  the  side  of  the  most  exquieite  refinement  ? 
The  Parisian  shop-keeper  can  tell  you  the 
standard  of  excellence  that  he  naturally  ap. 
proves  is  precisely  that  which  experience  has 
shown  him  leads  to  large  pecuniary  gains.  The 
taste  of  the  modern  Asiatic  who  spends  bis 
hoarded  wealth  in  Europe  has  lost  its  archaic, 
or  what  we  so  nearly  got  into  trouble  by  calling 
“barbarous  ” character,  and  he  spends  his  money 
with  Oriental  magnificence,  and  has  but  little 
time  during  the  happy  days  he  passes  in  Paris 
to  question  the  correctness  of  the  objects  he 
sends  to  his  agent  to  be  packed  for  home.  The 
things  glitter  with  gold  and  enamel.  They  are 
expensive,  and  are  precisely  adapted  for  mantel, 
pieces,  windows,  and  corners  of  rooms,  and  are 
exceedingly  like  what  he  has  seen  in  many  highly 
respectable  quarters.  Attractive  splendour  is 
everywhere,  and  the  thousands  who  are  allured 
to  purchase  seem  rarely  to  experience  a glimmer 
of  the  caution  “don't.” 

Beautiful,  decorous,  enchanting  simplicity  has 
no  place  here,  and  one  looks  in  vain  for  well, 
designed,  usefnl,  beautifnl  objects  ; nevertheless, 
as  if  Parisians  knew  that  wo  are  not  all  Eoths- 
ohilda,  they  have  contrived  to  make  one  of  the 
attractive  features  of  the  exhibition  to  oonsist 
of  a sofa,  BO  ingeniously  constructed  that  the 
most  inveterate  hater  of  the  idea  of  a “shut-up 
bedstead”  would  bow  before  this  new  deceiver. 

The  Education  section  of  the  exhibition  dis- 
plays  many  highly  interesting  and  useful 
methods  and  means  of  making  difficult  things 
more  easy  to  understand,  and  the  interest  taken 
in  this  portion  of  the  exhibition  by  Mme.  la 
Marucbale  and  many  of  her  lady  friends  redounds 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Eepnblican  court. 


f„_  i . ..  “ nave  reason  to  rejoice, 

for  here  are  to  be  found  in  M.  Hebert’s  work,  in 
aod  noble  propriety  of  antiquity, 
lifrmonies  of  colour,  as  perfectly 
Buitable  to  modern  art  and  its  decorations  as  it 
was  found  a thousand  and  more  years  a^o  bv 
the  patient  and  obedient  artists,  who,  listen- 
g reverently  to  their  teachers,  availed  them- 


Architect  v.  Clerk  of  Works.  — With 
reference  to  a list  of  tenders,  in  our  last,  for  a 
house  in  Cadogau-square  for  Major  Arbuthnot, 
Mr.  F.  N.  Kemp  writes  to  say  that  he  was  the 
architect  employed  to  make  the  diawings,  and 
did  make  them;  and  that  the  gentleman  who 
attached  his  name  to  the  list  as  architect,  is  only 
the  clerk  of  works  employed  to  carry  them  out. 


ART  AT  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
CONGRESS:  A CRITICISM. 

In  spite  of  doubts  experienced  or  felt  iu  various 
quarters  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress  touching  upon  the  field  of  art, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  one  result  of  the 
experiment  has  been  to  encourage  the  idea  of 
its  repetition  as  a section  of  future  programmes. 
Although  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  in  bis  opening 
speech  entirely  ignored  the  Art  Section,  and 
though  its  proceedings  were  treated  with  only 
the  most  grudging  and  apparently  unsympathetic 
notice  by  the  press,  the  local  papers  iu  a good 
many  oases  dismissing  some  of  the  best  papers 

with  a mere  paragraph,  stating  that  Mr. read 

a paper  advocatingso-and-so ; yet  there  seemed  to 
be  a feeling  engendered  that  those  subjects  were 
not  so  alien  from  the  original  objects  of  the  Con- 
gresfl  as  was  at  first  supposed,  and  there  were 
even  suggestions  that  on  a future  occasion  the 
field  of  art  taken  into  consideration  might  be 
extended,  and  music  and  poetry  considered  in 
their  relation  to  Social  Sol-^noo.  The  latter,  bow- 
ever,  is  so  much  more  than  an  art  that  the  subject 
would  really  merge  into  the  relation  of  literature 
to  society  : the  subject  of  Art  must,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  Congress,  be  limited  to  those  arts 
whose  boundaries  can  be  clearly  defined  by  their 
employment  of  a special  technique.  This  can 
hardly  iuclude  poetry;  bub  it  may  undoubtedly 
include  muaio,  which  was  mentioned  more  than 
once  during  the  Congress  as  a fitting  subject  for 
consideration  at  future  meeting.?.  The  degree 
and  manner  in  which  this  and  other  fine  arts 
contribute  to  the  happiness,  instruction,  and 
elevation  of  society  forms  unquestionably  an 
important  element  in  that  systematio  study  of 
the  conditions  of  human  welfare  which  has  in 
modern  times  developed  into  Social  Science ; the 
point  bo  be  seen  to  is,  that  the  discussion  of  such 
subjects  should  not  stray  from  the  special  objects 
0^  sociology  into  questions  relatiug  purely  to  art 
criticism  or  technique.  In  the  maiu  this  object 
was  very  well  kept  in  view  at  the  recent  Con- 
gress. 

A general  review  of  the  proceedings  shows  that 
wo  were  at  least  not  much  beside  the  mark  in 
some  of  the  soggeations  we  offered  in  advance  in 
a previons  number  (p.  965,  ante).  We  took 
occasion  then  to  point  out  that  the  mind  of  the 
people  was  in  a totally  different  relation  towards 
art  aud  artists  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
great  period  of  Italian  painting,  for  example : 
that  whereas  then  art  was  a matter  of  national 
interest^  and  nniversally  in  demand,  now  the 
project  is  in  the  first  place  to  create  if  possible 
a demand  for  it : and  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  street  architecture  we  dwelt  on  the  ueoessity 
of  auy  improvement  therein  arieiog  from  and 
complying  with  praotioal  conditions  of  modern 
town  life.  This  latter  branch  of  the  subject 
was  ably  worked  out,  in  just  the  spirit  we  should 
have  wished  to  indicate,  by  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr. 
William  H.  White ; and  the  central  address  of 
the  Art  Department,  that  of  Mr.  Poynter,  went 
almost  entirely  towards  indicating  how  a new- 
life  iu  art  must  arise  from  a more  deep  and 
genuine  popular  love  of  art  and  desire  for  it, 
insomuch  that  the  title  of  the  address,  “ The 
Infiaence  of  Art  on  a Nation,”  might  almost  as 
fitly  have  been  inverted  into  “ The  Influence  of 
the  Nation  on  Art.”  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Poynter 
did  iu  one  rather  extraordinary  sentence  express 
the  opinion  that  at  the  beat  period  of  Italian 
art  the  mass  of  the  people  were  as  indifferent  on 
the  subject  as  they  are  now.  We  should  have 
said  that  there  was  a largo  amount  of,  at  all 
events,  indirect  evidence  to  the  contrary;  bub 
the  accuracy  of  the  expression  depends  partly 
on  what  is  meant  in  speaking  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  There  was  a stratum  of  ignorance  and 
indifference,  no  doubt,  among  the  lower  orders 
then  as  now,  which  may  be  left  out  of  account  in 
the  argument;  but  the  important  diatinotion 
would  seem  to  be,  that  there  was  then  a large 
middle  class  which  was  interested  in  art,  and 
there  is  in  the  England  of  to-day  a large 
middle  class  who  oare  about  almost  anything 
rather  than  art.  Taking  the  view  (and 
we  believe  it  is  in  the  main  a perfectly 
sound  one)  that  a demand  for  an  intellectual  and 
, a true  art  is  necessary  before  the  supply  ig 
likely  to  be  forthcoming  freely,  we  come  to  the 
rather  puzzling  position,  that  wo  must  endeavonr 
to  educate  the  nation  to  care  for  what  art  it  baa 
in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  induce  the 
demand  for  what  is  better  aud  higher.  No 
doubt  this  seems  at  first  sight,  and  is  in  some 
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measnre,  a sorb  of  practical  arguing  in  a circle  j 
but  the  idea  must  not  be  too  hastily  condemned 
on  that  ground.  Art  is,  in  fact,  a thing  ■which 
seldom  comes  by  a logical  process.  What  is 
hoped  by  those  who  believe  in  the  improvement 
of  art  in  England  is,  that  if  we  can  get  the  bnlk 
of  the  nation  (or  a qualitative  if  not  a quantitative 
majority)  to  see  and  feel  that  a true  artistic 
spirit  in  the  surroundings  of  their  lives  is  a 
thing  to  be  much  desired,  that  we  are  very  far 
from  it  now,  and  that  it  is  worth  while  to  think 
serionsly  about  it,  we  shall  have  laid  the  founds, 
tion  for  an  artistic  England  in  the  next  genera, 
tion.  And  a step  in  this  direction  is  to  get  the 
English  public  into  the  habit  of  thinking  of  art 
as  something  that  is,  or  may  be,  in  close  con- 
nexion with  their  daily  lives,  and  not  as  a far-off 
or  recherche  luxury.  In  this  relation,  whatever 
tends  to  popularise  art  among  the  many,  even  if 
not  at  once  fulfilling  the  highest  standard  of 
culture,  is  a gain,  and  it  was  in  regard  to  the 
importance  of  this  popularising  element  that  the 
work  by  the  Arb-Union  of  London  in  this  respect 
was  made  the  subject  of  a special  statement  at 
the  Congress. 

The  practical  portion  of  Mr.  Poynter’s  very 
admirable  address  amounted,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, to  not  very  much  more  than  a conviction 
that  the  more  universal  establishment  of  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  as  a necessary  part  of  educa- 
tion, would  have  its  effect  in  developing  a spirit 
of  art,  a love  of  beauty  ; not  that  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  geometry,  and  perspective,  and 
freehand-drawing  to  any  number  of  children 
would  give  them  artistic  instincts,  but  it  would 
be  the  means  of  “ giving  a ohance  to  natures 
which  might  otherwise  romaiu  undeveloped.” 
And,  furthermore,  he  counted  on  the  gradual 
inSuence  of  museums  of  artistio  productions  for 
giving  rise  to  a reBnement  of  taste  on  the  part 
of  those  who  frequented  them;  though  adding  a 
caution  against  expecting  too  much  from  this 
source  of  general  education.  This  is  not  much 
encouragement,  and  it  might  be  said  that  it 
needed  no  Art-Congress  to  tell  ns  that ; but  Mr. 
Poynter’s  cautions  words  may  have  bad  a whole, 
some  effect  in  checking  the  Utopian  anticipations 
of  some  artistic  reformers.  The  notable  quality 
of  his  address  lay  in  the  broad  view  which  he 
took  of  art  as  a quality  to  be  exemplified  in  all 
classes  of  work,  and  not  merely  in  painting  and 
sculpture.  The  breadth  of  view  evidenced  in  his 
address  was,  in  fact,  ratter  remarkable  as  coming 
from  one  whose  own  reputation  is  specially  con. 
nected  with  painting;  and  we  might  have  been 
tempted  to  think  the  latter  art  had  been  unneces- 
sarily  or  disproportionately  slighted,  had  not  the 
speaker  avowed  it  as  his  intention  to  give  pro- 
minence to  the  economic  and  social  side  of  the 
subject  rather  than  to  painting  in  particular,  be- 
cause  there  was  a fear  that  the  high  price  of 
pictures  in  the  market  at  present  was  causing  a 
rush  of  all  the  best  artistic  genius  of  the  day  to 
that  branch  of  art,  to  the  neglect  of  others.  Mr. 
Poynter  deserves  special  thanks  for  having,  as  a 
painter,  gone  out  of  his  way  to  point  out  the 
broader  view  of  art  whioh  should  prevent  us 
from  restricting  the  definition  to  one  or  two  de- 
partments of  artistio  expression,  even  thongh 
these  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  highest  and 
most  intellectually  interesting.  And  this  idea  of 
tho  unity  of  art,  we  may  observe  in  castingan  eye 
over  the  reports  of  the  various  papers  read,  seems 
to  have  been  a good  deal  uppermost  among  those 
■n  ho  took  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings ; and 
we  repeatedly  find  attention  directed  to  the  fact 
that  art  is  to  be  looked  for  in  small  as  well  as 
great  things;  that  it  is  to  be  found,  as  Mr.  East, 
lake  put  it  in  his  paper,  " below  the  pedestal  of  a 
statue  and  outside  the  frame  of  a picture.”  To 
find  this  idea  of  the  unity  and  pervading 
character  of  art,  which  has  been  always  prac- 
tically a reality  in  every  great  artistio  period 
and  with  every  thoroughly  artistic  ration,  thns 
receiving,  though  so  late  in  the  day,  a general 
theoretic  sanction  among  those  Englishmen  who 
give  any  thought  to  such  matters,  is  certainly 
evidence  of  an  advance  of  critical  feeling  and 
critical  faculty  among  artists  and  amateurs.  The 
recognition  that  “ art  ” is  something  of  universal 
meaning,  behind  and  beyond  the  several  pro- 
cesses  called  ‘‘the  fine  arts,”  is  one  absolutely 
essential  to  any  true  ideas  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  Poynter  put  the  matter  in  a very  suggestive 
way  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  address,  in 
the  remark  that  ” the  very  essence  of  good  art  is 
to  be  found  in  honest  and  good  workmanship  above 
all  things  ” ; a remark  which  comes  very  near  to 
the  definition  of  Mill,  who  called  art  “ the  endeavour 
after  the  perfection  of  execution.”  But  while 
welcoming  this  wide  aud  generalising  perception 


of  the  essentials  of  art,  we  should  guard  against 
expanding  this  idea  into  a kind  of  levelling 
ettimate  of  art,  which  would  place  a trinket  or  a 
vase  on  the  same  footing  with  a work  of  painting 
or  sculpture.  There  is  certainly  danger  of  this 
view  being  actually  and  seriously  preached  in 
some  quarters  ; so  much  so  that  a very  thought- 
ful contemporary  writer,  Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  publicly  expressed  not  long  since  a decided 
opinion  that  the  present  mania  (as  it  almost  is 
with  the  wealthier  section  of  society)  for  orna- 
mental  furniture  and  decorations,  so  far  from 
being  a proof  of  a prevalent  artistio  feeling,  was 
rather  an  indication  that  such  a feeling  did  not 
exist  in  tho  highest  sense,  otherwise  people  would 
not  be  content  with  works  of  art  of  this  less 
intellectual  class  ; and  there  seems  some  reason 
for  such  a remark  when  we  find  one  essayist  at 
the  Congress  (Mr.  Aodsley),  after  admitting  that 
be  did  not  know  much  about  painting,  expressing 
tho  opinion  that  the  “widely-diffused  idea”  that 
art  is  especially  to  be  found  in  framed  and  glazed 
piotures  has  been  one  of  the  most  injurious  to 
popular  love  of  art.  This  is  riding  the  hobby  too 
far.  Great  as  is  our  love  of  tasteful  and  artistic 
furniture — long  as  we  have  done  what  in  ns  lay 
to  recommend  and  promote  its  production — we 
cannot  but  point  out  that  pictorial  art  has,  in. 
tellectually  considered,  an  interest  and  a standing 
such  as  no  mere  decorative  design  can  ever 
attain  ; and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
a room  in  which  the  furniture  and  decoration 
were  open  to  question,  but  which  was  bung  with 
masterpieces  of  the  painter’s  art  (or  even 
engravings  and  etchings  from  them),  would 
present  much  more  of  intellectual  interest 
than  a room  completely  and  tastefully 
furnished  in  a harmonious  style,  but  garnished 
with  inferior  and  merely  “decorative”  paintings, 
whose  only  value  was  that  they  harmonised 
with  the  general  scheme  of  decoration  (a  style 
of  painting  which  is  getting  carried  quite  to  the 
extent  of  an  abuse  in  England  at  present),  and 
that  the  poorly  furnished  room  with  the  good 
pictures  would  give  evidence  of  a higher  culture 
on  the  part  of  its  owner  also.  Nor  is  the  con- 
trary opinion  to  be  necessarily  gathered  from 
the  discourse  of  Mr.  Poynter,  who,  we  imagine, 
would  have  no  wish  to  wrest  from  bis  own  art 
its  true  and  high  dignity,  as  appealing  to  the 
highest  feelings  and  passions  of  humanity  in  a 
way  which  mere  decorative  art  never  can  achieve. 
Taken  in  relation  to  its  specially  expressed  object, 
his  address  has  no  sneh  tendency,  and  was  in 
every  way  an  admirable  one,  one  or  two  points 
in  which  we  will  touch  upon  again  ; and  we  may 
take  opportunity  here  to  express  onr  sense  of 
the  inadequate  and  unworthy  reception  accorded 
to  it  by  certain  jonrnalistic  critics  wbo,  like 
Gallic,  “ care  for  none  of  these  things,”  except 
as  the  occasion  for  a piquant  leading  article,  like 
that  of  the  Daily  News  of  the  20th  nit.,  the 
writer  of  which  managed  at  least  to  prove  that 
be  had  not  any  idea  of  the  real  scope  and 
intent  of  Mr.  Poynter’s  argument.  That,  when 
an  artist  of  genius  gives  a lecture  of  more  than 
usual  ability  and  comprehensiveness  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  national  art,  a newspaper  professing  to 
represent  the  opioions  of  a good  proportion  of 
the  more  intellectual  section  of  Eoglishmen  can 
put  the  occasion  to  no  more  worthy  purpose  than 
to  indulge  a few  shallow  sneers,  is  only  rather 
too  good  evidence  of  the  deep-seated  indifference 
to  this  class  of  subjects  in  the  English  mind. 

The  question  of  the  improvement  of  the 
painter’s  art,  in  its  highest  sense,  received,  how- 
ever, due  attention  at  the  Congress  in  the  two 
papers  read  by  Mr.  Richmond  and  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas,  on  the  encouragement  of  mural  decora- 
tions. Here  again  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
art  is  considered  in  its  connexion  with  general 
design,  architectural  and  decorative.  The  art  of 
muial  painting  has  baen  so  much  neglected  in 
England,  and  its  claims  to  attention  and  develop, 
ment  are  so  high  on  many  accounts,  that  it  was 
only  natural  that  a decided  effort  should  be 
made  to  “awaken”  society  on  this  point,  on 
such  an  occasion.  The  development  of  mural 
painting  was  specially  urged,  however,  by  ilr. 
Richmond  and  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  (whoee  views 
did  not  materially  differ),  on  account  of  the 
influence  it  might  be  expected  to  exercise  in 
raieing  and  ennobling  the  English  school  of 
painting,  introducing  a loftier  and  broader  style, 
and  one  rendering  necessary  for  its  doe  cultiva- 
tion  a higher  intellectual  training  of  the  artist. 
The  ex-ircise  of  such  a brinoh  of  painting 
involves,  as  Mr.  Thomas  observed,  “ the  casting 
aside  of  ail  the  trivialities  of  art  for  the  sake  of 
a severe  simplicity  and  grandeur  ”;  and  Mr. 
Leighton,  commenting  in  the  same  strain  on  the 


remarks  whioh  had  been  made,  said  that  “ ns 
long  as  the  English  people  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  seductive  charms  of  realistic  art 
there  was  very  little  hope  that  the  severe  style 
of  the  great  heroic  works  of  antiquity  would 
be  encouraged.”  Now  there  is  a great  deal  of 
truth  in  all  this,  with  a certain  forgetfnloess  of 
part  of  the  truth.  Speaking  as  architects,  we 
feel  every  sympathy  with  a view  of  the  painter  3 
art  which  tends  to  bring  him  into  closer  relation 
with  the  architectural  designer  ; to  render  them 
fellow. workers  in  realising  one  great  ideal,  and 
to  ally  painting  with  architecture  in  one  great 
decoialive  scheme.  There  is  much  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly inspiring  in  the  idea;  nor  can  we  ques- 
tion  that  anything  like  general  adoption  of  mural 
decoration  in  our  public  buildings  would  tend  to 
quicken  public  interest  iu  art,  and  would  afford 
new  and  much  more  numerous  opportunities  for 
the  practice  of  the  higher  class  of  painting  ; and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  turning  the  minds  and  the  studies  of 
our  artists  towards  a higher  type  of  design  than 
they  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  cultivating 
at  present.  Aud  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  a good 
deal  to  gain,  and  the  chance  of  it  is  quite  enough 
to  warrant  making  the  experiment  on  a large 
scale.  Certainly;  only  let  us  be  allowed  to 
question  whether  this  system  would  necessarily 
or  probably  have  all  the  effect  in  giving  reality 
and  a national  character  to  modern  English 
art,  which  some  persons  seem  to  expect. 
Doubtless,  that  heroic  style,  whioh  Mr. 
Leighton  desires  to  see  better  “ understanded 
of  the  people,”  and  which  he  has  done  his 
best  to  exemplify  in  his  own  beautiful  works, 
is  the  highest  manner  in  art  when  it  is  true  and 
arises  really  from  the  spontaneous  feeling  of  the 
artist,  and  answers  to  that  of  the  people.  But 
we  cannot  avoid  the  vision  of  a manufactured 
grand  style,  a pre-determination  to  be  heroic  and 
severe,  such  as  has  been  seen  before  in  art,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  unreal  of  all  things.  Aud 
when  it  is  said  that  only  by  the  enconrageroent 
of  mural  painting  can  we  have  any  “ real,  living, 
national  art,”  we  may  ask  whether  the  school 
of  whioh  Teniers  and  Ostade  were  the  orna- 
ments  was  not  a living  and  national  one  ? When 
we  are  told  that  mural  painting  is  necessary  to 
promote  a great  style  of  pictorial  art  we  may 
ask  where  there  is  a painter  with  a greater  style 
(considered  as  apart  from  his  subjects)  than,  for 
instance,  Velasquez,  a confirmed  painter  of 
easel-pictares.  When  the  realistic  school  of 
painting  is  disparaged  in  comparison  with  a 
more  ideal  and  conventional  standard,  we  may 
ask,  which  is  the  most  real  work,  the  most 
valuable  possession  to  the  nation,  the  “ Blind 
Fiddler”  or  the  “ Daphnepboria  ? ” These  are 
questions  certainly  germane  to  the  matter.  We 
are  most  desirous,  once  more,  to  see  mural  paint* 
ing  encouraged.  We  only  wish  to  guard  against 
it  being  too  hastily  accepted  as  an  infallible 
panacea  for  producing  artists  and  an  artistio 
public.  ^ , 

Mr.  Watkise  Lloyd’s  sketch  of  the  influence  of 
academies  on  the  art  of  a nation  amounted  on  th  a 
whole  to  a conviction  that  academies  can  do  much 
in  the  promotion  of  art  if  they  are  well  organised 
for  giving  systematic  teaching  and  systematic 
rewords,  and  maintaining  a high  standard  which 
should  make  it  a coveted  honour  to  be  in  their 
ranks;  and  that  this  could  hardly  be  accom. 
plished  without  extensive  State  subsidy  ; in  refer- 
ence to  which  the  writer  of  the  paper  instanced 
the  high  standard  maintained  by  the  national 
theatre  in  France,  which  could  not  have  been 
maintained  without  governmental  aid.  Readers 
who  remember  how  often  we  have  urged  a similar 
foundation  of  a national  theatre  in  England  will 
not  question  our  general  adherence  to  the  idea,  of 
sudsidy,  if  found  necessary,  as  a feature  in  the 
scheme.  For  the  rest,— Mr.  Lloyd’s  ideal 
academy  would  doubtless  be  more  efficient  than 
any  body  of  that  kind  at  present  constituted  in 
England  : and  perhaps  one  may  say  that  no 
such  institution  can  very  well  do  harm.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  quite  true  that  academies 
have  not  ever  done  much  to  promote  an  ar- 
tistic  spirit  in  a nation ; their  practical  value 
has  consisted  in  furnishing  a systematio  tech- 
nical  education  to  students;  and  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Aitchison,  in  the  discussion  which  foU 
lowed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  to  the  eilect 
that  academies  bad  in  the  whole  bis  ory  o 
t been  established  only  when  the_  art  had 


passed  its  climax,  and  required  artificial  means 
to  prop  up  its  decaying  influence,  i8  almost 
strictly  true  historically,  though  the  idea  seemed 
to  cause  as  mocb  astonishment  among  the 
audience  as  if  it  were  something  that  no  one 
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had  ever  heard  of  before.  Mr.  Aitchigon’s 
parallel  with  literature,  in  which,  as  he  observed, 
DO  Academy  of  Fiction  bad  been  required  to  pro- 
-dace  Thackeray  and  other  great  writers,  was 
•quite  to  the  point;  and  any  one  disposed  to  be- 
lieve too  much  in  academies  in  the  abstract  has 
•only  to  recall  the  relation  between  French  litera- 
tnre  and  the  French  Academy.  Granting  the 
desirability  of  an  Academy,  however,  Mr.  Lloyd’s 
aoggestions  are  very  well  calculated  to  promote 
its  usafulnesa  in  an  administrative  point  of  view. 
His  proposition  of  a Central  Academy  of  Arts, 
to  which  special  academies  of  sculptors,  painters, 
and  other  branches  of  artists,  should  send  repre- 
sentatives, looks  very  complete  and  very  digui. 
fled  on  paper.  One  unfortunate  thing  is,  that 
artists  of  really  original  genius  are  generally  too 
independent  and  setf-regarding  in  their  modes  of 
feeling  to  work  smoothly  in  these  complicated 
pieces  of  social  machinery  ; and  it  is  but  too 
probable  that  a good  Academician  under  sach  a 
scheme  would  be  a mediocre  artist,  and  a 
powerful  artist  but  a lukewarm  Academician, 
from  causes  which  are  inherent  in  human, 
or  at. least  in  artistic,  nature,  and  not  easily 
eradioable.  On  the  whole,  of  the  two  chief  sag- 
gestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  painter’s 
art  in  England,  and  the  furtherance  of  a know- 
ledge and  comprehension  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  we  place  more  faith  a good  deal  in  the 
development  of  mural  painting  than  in  Mr. 
Lloyd’s  reformed  Academy. 

To  the  suggestions  more  directly  connected 
with  architecture  and  decorative  art,  we  may 
take  an  opportunity  of  returning. 


ON  MURAL  DECORATION.* 

“ How  best  can  the  enconragemeut  of  the 
practice  of  moral  painting,  especially  in  fresco, 
be  secured?”  The  direct  answer  to  this 
question  is  a very  simple  one,  viz.,  by  making 
the  public  comprehend  the  important  and 
beneficial  infiaenoe  which  the  study  and  practice 
of  mural  painting  exercise  over  the  whole  of  the 
arts  of  design,  as  well  as  the  rank  which  it  holds 
as  an  index  and  monumental  record  of  the 
■culture  of  a people. 

The  use  of  fresco,  or  of  some  other  suitable 
method  of  mural  painting,  would,  as  a matter  of 
course,  follow  upon  the  persistent  puraoib  of  the 
highest  style  of  decorative  art.  The  method  of 
fresco  has  long  since  been  recognised  as  that 
which  best  fnltils  all  the  required  architectonic 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  question  as  to  the  method  of 
executing  mural  painting  is  qnite  secondary  to 
that  of  the  kind  of  art  which  is  fittest  to  adorn 
a grand  national  edifice. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Grecian 
painters  ever  painted  directly  upon  the  wall. 
But  no  one  doubts  that  whether  the  Grecian 
painters  painted  directly  upon  the  wall  or  upon 
panels  to  be  let  into  the  wall,  the  Grecian 
decorative  painting  was,  as  the  Italian  mural 
painting,  monumental  and  grand  in  its  style. 
Fresco  would  have  been  a great  boon  to  the 
Grecian  painters,  but  to  Rubens,  Teniers, 
Rembrandt,  and  some  of  the  painters  of  the 
Spanish  school,  perfectly  useless.  The  mural 
painter  requires  a more  comprehensive  eduoa. 
tion  and  training  than  that  which  is  ordinarily 
considered  sufficient  for  the  painter  of  cabinet 
pictures.  Therefore,  to  transfer  the  painter  who 
has  iudnlged  in  all  the  exuberance  of  oil  paint- 
ing  to  the  limitations  of  a higher  style,  and  of  a 
more  difficult  method,  is  almost  sure  to  end  in 
failure,  and  to  prove  unsatisfactory  both  to  the 
public,  and  the  artist  himself,  as  the  country  has 
already  experienced  to  its  cost. 

The  grandest  existing  examples  of  pictorial 
art  are  executed  in  fresco;  this  important  fact 
is  too  often  forgotten.  Of  oonrse,  I refer  to  the 
works  of  Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  the  Vatican.  Bnt  there  are 
also  fine  Italian  works  in  tempe^-a ; fresco  and 
encaustic  have  been  used  in  Munich;  Kaulbach 
adopted  the  water-glass  process  in  the  new 
Museam  at  Berlin  ; Macliee  and  Herbert  the 
same  process  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament; 
whilst  the  large  picture  by  Paul  de  la  Roche,  the 
Hemicycle,  in  the  Paris  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  is  painted  in  oil  upon  a stone  wall.  Yet 
nil  these  works  which  we  have  enumerated 
-although  executed  in  different  methods,  in  the 
main,  fulfil  the  conditions  of  monumental 
painting. 

We  may  perceive,  then,  that  there  is  a far 

• By  Mr.  W.  Care  Thomas.  Bead  in  the  Art  Section 
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more  important  question  before  us  than  that  of 
“how  can  wo  best  enocorage  any  special 
method  of  painting  ? be  that  even  fresco,— 
and  that  is,  “ how  can  wo  beat  encourage  the 
study  and  practice  of  that  kind  of  art  which  is 
the  fittest  to  adorn  our  monumental,  our  grand 
public  buildings  ? ” 

As  I have  been  a steadfast  advocate  of  the 
practice  of  the  method  of  fresco,  from  the  time  I 
acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  it  nnder 
Cornelius  and  Hess  until  now,  the  foregoing-  re- 
marka  will  nob  be  interpreted  as  designed  to 
slight  that  noble  method  of  painting,  but  to  more 
forcibly  impress  npon  the  student  the  kind  of 
stndy  which  must  be  pursued  if  fresco  or  any 
other  suitable  method  of  mural  painting  is  to  be 
of  the  least  use  to  him.  Fresco,  notwithatanding 
recent  attempts  to  supersede  it,  may  still  prove 
superior  to  the  water.glass  and  encaustio  pro- 
cesses; bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  thatthereaourcesof  modern  chemistry 
may  furnish  us  with  some  method  which,  whilst 
it  involves  fewer  technical  difficulties,  will,  in 
all  other  respects,  be  equally  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 

The  absurdity  of  painting  in  oil  npon  walls 
into  the  composition  of  which  lime  has  entered, 
is  so  evident  that  it  can  never  be  attempted 
again.  The  limo  and  its  salts  are  certain  to 
cause  the  rapid  decomposition  of  such  works, 
which  nanally  end  in  turning  perfectly  black. 
The  inclination  of  oil  colour  on  plaster  is  always 
towards  the  dark  and  heavy,  whereas  fresco  has 
the  reverse  tendency,  or  to  become  lighter;  and 
though  this  is  also  a defect,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two,  for  the 
gloomy  depth  of  the  changed  oil  colour  breaks 
up  the  architecture  by  producing  the  effect  of 
deep  recesses  in  the  wall,  whereas  fresco,  though 
it  becomes  lighter,  never  destroys  the  breadth 
of  the  wall  surfaces. 

But  let  US  proceed  to  examine  and  describe 
the  characteristics  of  that  grand  style  of  art 
which  is  alone  suited  for  the  purpose  of  the 
highest  order  of  mural  decoration,  and  also  to 
state  the  reasons  why  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  nation,  the  true  policy  of  the  nation,  to  en- 
courage its  study  and  practice. 

In  glancing  over  the  history  of  Grecian  and  of 
Italian  art,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  straok,— first, 
with  the  different  kiudof  art  which  was  practised 
by  the  great  masters  ; secondly,  with  the 
different  kind  of  organisation  which  was  adopted 
for  the  education  of  the  artist;  and,  thirdly, 
with  the  very  different  relation  in  which  the  arts 
stood  to  the  people.  Now,  these  three  essential 
differences  between  ancient  and  modern  art  fur- 
nish us  with  the  very  strongest  reasons  why  we 
should  revert  to  mural  painting  on  a grand  scale, 
to  the  system  of  scholarships,  and  to  the  ancient 
art  policy. 

1.  The  difference  between  the  kind  of  paintiog 
of  our  own  time  and  that  of  either  Greece  or  of 
Italy  is,  that  the  works  of  English  painters,  for 
the  most  part,  consist  of  cabinet  pictures  suited 
to  the  tastes  of  private  purchasers,  and  aiming 
at  the  picturesque,  whereas  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  were  chiefly  monumental  paint- 
ings, t.e.  works  designed  to  play  an  important 
part,— the  leading  part,— in  the  grand  whole 
together  of  some  great  public  building. 

This  different  or  grand  style  of  art  which  was 
practised  in  Greece  and  Italy  is  usually  styled 
decorative  art ; but  the  word  decorative  has  been 
so  degraded  in  more  recent  times,  by  being  used 
to  designate  all  kinds  of  loose  and  intemperate 
ornamental  painting  on  the  walls  of  palace, 
theatre,  and  private  mansion,  that  whenever 
the  word  “ decorative  ” is  now  used,  even  with 
the  best  intentions,  it  is  inevitably  depreciatory. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  discarded  in  favour  of 
either  the  word  “ mural”  or  “ monumental.”  We 
mnst  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  finest  works  of  art  which  remain  to  ns  were 
“decorative,”  naing  the  word  “decorative”  in 
its  highest  sense, — that  is  to  say,  the  greatest 
works  in  painting  and  sculpture  ever  executed 
were  designed  to  adorn  public  buildings. 

That  different  kind  of  art,  — that  grand 
“mural”  or  “monumental”  art  which  was 
practised  in  Greece  and  in  Italy, — requires  a 
greater  mental  grasp,  a greater  facility  and 
versatility  of  invention,  and  of  adapting  art  to 
a purpose,  than  is  required  in  the  painting  of 
easel  pictures. 

In  all  periods  of  rational,  and,  consequently, 
of  architectural  magnificence,  mural  painting 
and  sculpture  have  in  a greater  or  less  degree 
played  a conspicuous  part.  Architecture  was  in 
the  great  epochs  of  art  the  mere  setting  to  the 
• gems  of  painting  and  sculpture. 


These  two  noble  arts  were  not  then,  as  now, 
the  last  consideration  ; they  were,  in  any  project 
for  a grand  public  structure,  tlio  first. 

The  numerous  public  edifices  which  have  of 
late  been  completed  in  France  and  Germany 
have  almost  in  every  case  been  embellished  with 
the  productions  of  painting  and  sculpture.  This 
application  of  the  imitative  arts  has  prompted 
inquiries  into  the  principles  which  shonld  regulate 
their  adaptation  (especially  that  of  historical 
painting)  to  architecture. 

Tbe^  best  Italian  mural  painters  were  always 
fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  adapting 
their  works  to  the  architecture,  so  as  to  make 
one  harmonious  whole.  The  nature  of  fresco  fits 
it  for  such  a purpose.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  produce  that  illusion  which  is  considered  so 
desirable  in  oil  pictures.  The  same  depth  of 
shade  is  not  in  the  artist’s  power,  but  this  very 
circumstance,  whilst  it  compels  attention  to 
composition  and  form,  indicates  the  proximate 
limits  of  colour  and  effect,  and  renders  fresco 
more  directly  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of 
mural  painting. 

The  same  question  which  is  now  proposed  for 
solution  has  been  considered  and  practically 
answered,  with  various  results,  in  Munich  and 
Paris.  The  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  those  cities  by  artists  of  eminence,  and  the 
opinions  that  have  been  expressed  thereupon 
by  competent  judges,  form,  therefore,  au  im- 
portant addition  to  the  evidence  of  older  works 
of  art,  and  may  assist  in  the  examination  of  the 
subject. 

A French  writer,  commenting  on  the  great 
pioturepaioted  by  Paul  de  la  Roche  in  the  Beaux 
Arts  at  Paris,  says  : — “ When  first  the  architect 
opened  to  the  painter  the  doors  of  a recently 
finished  edifice,  and  showed  him  the  walls  which 
were  to  be  adorned  by  his  skill,  an  elevated  art 
arose,  the  essential  principles  of  which  were  at 
once  defined  by  the  conditions  of  this  union. 
This  art  may  be  called  mural,  or  monumental, 
painting.  Its  characteristics  are  so  prononcced 
and  BO  distinct  from  easel  painting,  that  perhaps 
the  relation  between  the  two  might  be  aptly 
expressed  by  the  circumstances  attending  their 
respective  modes  of  execution,  by  comparing  the 
durable  walla  of  a temple  with  the  fragile 
stretching  - frame  under  which  the  easel 
trembles.” 

Monumental  painting,  then,  being  employed  to 
decorate  large  and  solid  surfaces,  the  artist  is  no 
longer  intent  on  the  reproduction,  however  in- 
genious, of  reality  in  its  most  limited  sense.  A 
dignified  subject  is  essential;  and  to  this  genius 
is  required  to  add  ideality,  or  elevation  of  treat, 
ment.  Lastly,  simplioity,  tbe  indispensable 
oharacteristio  of  great  works,  must  be  apparent 
in^  the  composition  and  tbe  exeention.  Hence 
arises  the  especial  condition  of  excluding  from 
mural  or  monumental  painting  all  that  may 
interfere  with  grandeor  of  effect,— all  that  aims 
at  literal  imitation  and  illusion.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  painter  is.  in  this  case,  not 
alone;  his  art  is  employed  together  with  the 
work  of  the  architect,  in  decorating  the  same 
interior.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  dif. 
ferenoe  of  purpose  between  those  two  exponents 
of  one  and  the  same  thought.  Although  it  may 
suit  modern  requirements  to  sever  art  into 
specialities,  art  itself  is  one  and  indivisible. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  the 
walls  must  always  be  felt  to  exist  under 
the  decorations  that  cover  them,  and  the 
skilfnl  and  magical  effects  by  which  tbe 
painter  of  cabinet  pictures  gets  rid  of  the  sur- 
face would  here  be  out  of  place.  Thus,  under 
whatever  point  of  view  this  question  is  con- 
eidered,  monumental  painting  must  still  be 
limited  to  an  elevated  region,  where  all  is  grand, 
aimple,  and  unaffected.  It  was  thus  that  its 
style  was  defined  by  the  great  masters  who, 
from  Giotto  to  Michelangelo,  covered  the  walla 
of  the  palaces  and  temples  of  Italy  with  their 
works.  They  painted  in  fresco;  and  Michel, 
angelo,  foreseeing  tbe  decline  of  the  grandest 
style,  and  tbe  superior  energy  and  self-denial 
required  of  its  votaries,  had  reason  to  call  easel- 
painting  an  occupation  for  women.  From  this 
period  (the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century),  the 
tradition  of  elevated  art  was  unstable.  Suc- 
ceeding painters,  down  to  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
ponred  over  vast  surfaces  their  crowded  compo! 
sitions  in  which  the  qualities  of  fresco  became 
useless.  To  complete  the  decline  of  monumental 
art,  it  remained  only  to  neglect  the  process  of 
frejoo  itself.  Accordingly,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  oil-painting  was  in. 
troduced,  commonly  on  walls,  particularly  in 
France  ; and  tbe  artists  looking  on  this  mode  of 
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painting  as  an  opportunity  for  displaying  the 
effeots  of  foreshortening,  perspective,  and  colour, 
produced  what  the  Italians  called,  “vast  tna- 
ohine,”  differing  only  from  the  decoration  of  the 
theatre  by  better-studied  forms  and  a more 
finished  execution.  We  have  no  right  to  con- 
aider  modern  artists  responsible  for  this  practice ; 
it  is  to  be  dated  from  those  painters  who  first 
lost  sight  of  the  conditions  which  regulate  the 
style  of  painting  when  that  art  is  applied  to 
architecture. 

The  very  necessity  which  exists  for  studying 
the  drawing  and  composition  of  large  mural 
paintings,  separately  in  cartoons,  is  in  itself  a 
highly  beneficial  training,  as  the  tuind  of  the 
painter,  being  freed  from  the  blandishments  of 
colour  and  effect,  Is  the  better  able  to  concentrate 
its  attention  on  the  perfections  of  form  and  com- 
position. Monumental  painting  has  thus  earned 
the  distinction  of  the  first  place  amongst  the 
plastic  arts,  In  the  cartoon  the  artist  determines 
his  composition,  and  studies  every  portion  of  it 
from  models,— in  fact,  makes  a work  complete  in 
every  respect  but  that  of  colour,— an  exact 
working  drawing ; but  although  monumental 
painting  admits  of  the  design  being  studied  to 
any  extent  in  cartoons,  yet  in  its  ultimate  execn* 
tion  it  is  not  an  art  for  the  hesitating  and  timid. 
It  requires  a grand  style  of  drawing,  a broad  and 
simple  treatment,  an  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the 
whole  effect,  and  an  energetic  and  rapid  hand, 
all  qualities  which,  it  must  be  oonfessed,  are  rare 
in  these  days.  Palomino,  iu  his  work  on  fresco- 
painting,  referring  to  the  methods  taken  by  the 
painters  of  the  “Decadenoe”  to  evade  the  study 
and  oare  which  it  demands,  observes,  in  speaking 
of  Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle,  that  since  their 
time  artists  had  become  impatient  of  so  much 
toil,  having  found  that  their  euthnsiasm  evapo- 
rated before  the  period  arrived  for  the  execution 
of  their  work. 

In  this  brief  exposition  of  the  general 
obaracteristics  of  mural  painting,  we  see  that 
monumental  painting  in  all  its  phases  makes  a 
demand  upon  the  highest  intellectual  qualities 
of  the  artist.  Mural  painting  is  in  its  highest 
development — is  in  its  stately  grandeur — the 
very  epic  form  and  measure  of  painting ; and  the 
relative  value  of  all  art  work  is  ultimately 
adjudged  as  greater  or  lees  as  it  either 
approaches  or  falls  short  of  the  highest  mental 
standard.  It  is  oo  this  account,  on  account  of 
mural  painting  demanding  the  very  highest 
mental  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
that  it  has  the  greatest  claims  to  national 
eneonragement.  For  it  is  the  highest  order  of 
mind  ruling  in  each  department  of  intellectual 
culture  which  makes  the  greatness  of  anation. 

2.  Having  now  given  a brief  sketch  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  different  or  monumental 
style  of  painting  which  prevailed  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  we  will  proceed  to  enlarge  on  that  second 
point  of  difference  which  we  noted,  viz.,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  ancientmodeof  educating  and  training 
the  artist.  This  was  consequent  upon  the  very 
different  nature  of  the  work,  the  grander  kind 
of  work,  npon  which,  of  old  time,  the  painter 
and  sculptor  were  employed.  The  superiority 
of  that  ancient  and  different  system  of  art- 
ednoation  is  manifest  in  its  results,  and  should 
strengthen  our  determination  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  mural  painting  by  all  the  legitimate 
means  at  our  command. 

Our  modern  system  of  art-education  consists 
in  founding  art-sohool  after  art-school.  Now, 
most  unfortunately  for  the  student,  the  modern 
art  school  only  conducts  him  to  the  threshold  of 
art.  All  the  more  important  part  of  an  artist’s 
education  commences  precisely  where  our 
modern  system  abandons  him.  They  did  things 
very  differently  in  Greece  and  Italy.  They  were 
better  political  economists  than  we,  at  all  events 
in  art  matters.  They  knew  of  old  time  that  the 
only  direct  and  practical  means  of  raising  a 
grand  school  of  art  was  to  employ  painters  and 
Boalptors  on  great  public  works,  but  they  were 
not  content  with  this  mere  theoretical  knowledge, 
they  acted  upon  it. 

In  those  days,  every  public  building  as  it  was 
erected  became  a school  of  art,  and  the  great 
demand  for  mural  painters  and  for  sculptors  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  soholarshipa. 
Every  Italian  painter  of  mark  bad,  as  you  well 
know,  hia  retinue  of  scholars,  without  whose 
assistance  he  never  could  have  got  through  the 
immense  amount  of  work  which  was  generally 
confided  to  him.  Now,  to  make  these  scholars 
of  any  nse  to  him,  he  had  not  only  to  teaoh  tbem 
to  draw,  but  to  think.  The  master  hud  to  im. 
part  to  them  not  only  his  technical  experience, 
but  his  theoietical  views,  to  give  them  the  reasons 


for  doing  this  and  that.  Thus  the  scholar  re- 
oeived  a thorough  training  in  art,  and  was  very 
frequently,  long  before  receiving  his  first  inde- 
pendent  commission,  master  of  hia  profession. 
We  may  see,  then,  that  another  great  reason  for 
enoouraging  mural  painting  is,  that  it  leads  to 
an  art  schooling  of  a thoroughly  complete  and 
practical  kind, — a schooling  infinitely  superior 
to  that  of  our  own  times,  when  most  English 
artists  have  to  lose  half  a life  in  discovering 
what  they  might  have  been  easily  taught  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time.  In  this 
country  the  system  of  scholarship  is  almost 
unknown,  or  at  all  events  has  not  been  adopted  ; 
and  English  painters,  for  the  most  part,  die 
without  the  rising  generations  being  theoreti. 
oally  or  practically  one  whit  the  better  for  their 
labours. 

Another  great  advantage  of  a national  school 
of  mural  painting  is  this, — that  it  trains  the 
faculty  of  adaptation  to  purpose  or  of  design. 
The  painter  when  he  has  a great  public  building 
to  adorn  is  not  free  to  will  what  he  will,  as  on  a 
piece  of  canvas  : he  has  to  do  what  is  set  him  to 
do,  nnder  certain  conditions  of  position,  light, 
&o.  A certain  nnity  of  style  has  to  be  preserved 
through  a series  of  works,  and  that  not  only  in 
the  pictures  themselves,  but  also  in  the  subordi- 
nate surroundings  and  ornamentation,  down  to 
the  most  trivial  accessory.  The  great  national 
edifices  in  Greece  and  iu  Italy  were  real  schools 
of  design,  and  were  the  cause  of  their  art  manu- 
factures attaining  the  first  rank.  We  are  too 
apt  to  think  of  Phidias  only  as  the  great 
sculptor  of  the  frieze  and  pediments  of  the  Par- 
thenon, but  we  may  gather  from  works  on  ancient 
art  that  he  ruled  all  art  matters  in  bis  day.  The 
very  tapestry  work,  for  the  robing  of  the  Minerva, 
was  under  his  supervision  and  direction. 

We  have  tried  our  own  system  of  art-eduoa- 
tion  now  for  a great  number  of  years,  and  I do 
not  think  we  are  altogether  satisfied  with  it. 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  adopt  that  ancient 
system  of  art-training  which  was  productive  of 
such  magnificent  results  ? I myself  feel  per- 
fectly assured  that  had  we  spent  a tithe  of  the 
money  on  the  adornment  of  the  public  buildings 
with  mural  paiuting  and  sculpture  that  has  been 
spent  upon  art-schools,  English  art  and  English 
art-manufaotures  would  have  made  a much 
greater  mark  in  the  world.  I trust,  then,  that  I 
have  agaiu  shown  good  cause  why  mural  paint- 
ing should  be  encouraged. 

3.  A third  point  of  difference  which  we  noted 
between  the  relative  conditions  of  ancient  and 
modern  art  was  the  very  different  relation  in 
which  the  arts  stood  to  the  people.  This  was 
the  result  of  the  very  different  art-policy  which 
was  favoured  and  obtained  in  Greece  and  Italy. 
The  leaders  of  the  people  during  the  periods  of 
the  two  great  art-epochs  did  not  collect  speci- 
mena  of  ancient  art,  and  form  museums  of  anti- 
quities for  the  purpose  of  raising  artists,  in 
Greece,  for  one  very  good  reason,  that  there 
were  no  antiquities  to  collect.  Greece  had  to 
create  her  own  art-treasures.  The  Italians  took 
the  same  course.  The  Italian  magnates  did  not 
turn  their  attention  to  antiquities  till  the  cha- 
racter  of  Italian  art  hadj  already  been  deter- 
mined. The  leaders  of  the  people  in  the  two 
great  art-epochs  became,  either  from  culture, 
public  spirit,  or  religious  fervour,  the  promoters 
and  encouragers  of  art,  and  more  especially  of 
mural  or  monumental  painting. 

The  leaders  of  the  people  employed  painters 
and  sculptors  to  embellish  with  painting  and 
sculpture  either  their  private  mansions  or  the 
grand  national  edifices.  The  people  were  thus 
taught  to  take  an  interest  in  all  great  public 
buildings,  and  to  desire  that  their  monumental 
edifices  should  wear  an  air  of  magnificence,  and 
prove  lasting  records  of  the  state  of  culture  to 
whiob  their  cities  or  their  country  had  attained. 
The  grand  example  set  in  ancient  days  is,  I am 
happy  to  say,  not  altogether  lost  on  modern 
times.  I believe  I may  venture  to  state  that  we 
owe  Mr.  Poynter’a  fine  picture  of  Atalanta  to 
Lord  Wbaruoliffe’s  taste  for  moral  painting. 

Our  object,  therefore,  should  now  be  to  find 
opportunities  fit  for  the  display  of  mural  or 
monumental  painting  on  the  large  scale  we  have 
just  indicated  ; for  this  is  precisely  the  class  of 
painting  which,  more  than  any  other,  requires 
encouragement  beyond  the  means  of  private 
patronage.  The  want  of  such  encouragement 
has  long  been  regretted,  not  by  professors 
only,  but  by  the  few  who  have  turned  their  at- 
tention  to  the  state  of  painting  in  England,- a 
proof  that  the  promotion  of  historic  art  is  an 
object  of  interest  with  at  least  some  portion  of 
the  public.  The  decoration  of  public  buildings 


with  a view  to  moral  or  religions  purposes  has 
always  been  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a 
school  of  historioal  painting. 

Knowing  the  vast  importance  which  the 
encouragement  of  monumental  painting  is  to 
the  manufactures  as  well  as  to  the  intellectual 
grandeur  of  the  country,  I have  not  only  advo- 
cated its  encouragement  by  the  pen,  but  have 
from  time  to  time  made  suggestions  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  lead  to  a grand  initiative  being 
taken.  One  of  these  was  a proposal  to  build  a 
grand  gallery,  to  be  called  the  National  History 
Gallery.  It  was  to  consist  of  a series  of  halls, 
each  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  some 
special  period  of  English  history,  and  embellished 
with  mural  paintings  and  sculpture  on  a grand 
scale.  Here  is  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  that  devoted  band  which  desires 
the  encouragement  of  mural  painting. 

Liverpool  has  now  an  opportunity  of  emulat- 
ing the  public  spirit  of  ancient  days,  and  of 
setting  a noble  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  if  she  will  but  resolve  to  employ  artists 
bo  adorn  her  public  buildings,  on  a magnificent 
scale,  with  painting  and  sculptnre,  and  with  a 
munificence  that  she  can  well  afford.  But  if  she 
take  the  initiative,  she  must  be  cautious  iu  her 
proceedings  in  this  important  art-reform ; she 
must  not  labour  under  the  very  common  mis- 
conception that  decorative  art  is  an  inferior  kind 
of  art,  and  either  call  in  ornamentists  or  bouse 
decorators.  Nor  must  she  imagine  that  giving 
painters  commissions  to  paint  frescoes  hero  and 
there  will  bring  about  an  era  of  mural  painting. 
She  must  place  a public  building,  or  at  least  a 
single  hall  of  a public  building,  under  the  charge 
of  one  painter,  some  one  in  whose  talents  Bh» 
has  confidence,  under  the  charge  of  one  who 
must  be  able  to  do  more  than  paint  a picture  : he 
must  be  competent  to  conceive  a series  of 
pictures,  and  the  mode  of  appropriately  setting 
these  in  ornamental  accessories,  so  that  when 
completed  the  interior  shall  wear  the  aspect, 
not  of  patchwork,  but  of  one  compacted  whole. 
Neither  must  Liverpool  expect  too  much  at 
once,  and  that  all  that  she  may  at  first  have 
done  will  be  immortal  work.  She  must  be  pre- 
pared to  have  erasures  as  the  art  of  mural  paint- 
ing shall  progress.  Neither  Greece  nor  Italy 
leaped  at  once  to  the  finest  art.  Eaob  reached  it 
as  the  reward  of  patient  labour  and  well-directed 
study  through  the  centuries.  Therefore,  the 
sooner  a beginning  is  made,  the  sooner  will  the 
country  bo  crowned  with  perfect  work.  Neither 
must  Liverpool  fall  into  the  mistake  of  placing 
painters  under  architects.  The  painter  and 
sculptor  must  bo  supreme  in  their  spheres. 

And  now  I trust  I may  have,  iu  some  measure, 
proved  that  the  practice  of  mural  painting  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  art  and  the  art  in- 
dustries, and  that  the  country  ought  to  take 
immediate  steps  for  its  revival  and  encourage- 
ment. 


THE  POSITION  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  Mr.  J.  A.  PiCTO.v,  F.S.A.* 

Union  amongst  those  having  a common  pur- 
suit has  always  been  desirable,  and  never  more 
so  than  at  the  present  day.  From  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  no  man  posscssea  a monopoly  of 
the  sense  of  beanty  iu  design  and  fitness  in  art. 
Man’s  creative  power  really  consists  in  the  com- 
bination of  ideas  and  forces  already  existing,  and 
to  be  fonnd  by  observation  on  every  side.  No* 
thing  tends  so  much  to  bring  out  these  as  the 
iuterchange  of  ideas,  conference,  disoussion, 
continual  efforts  to  realise  in  a concrete  form  the 
kaleidoscopic  images  floating  before  the  mind's 
eye.  Prolessionally  considered,  the  advantages 
of  union  and  co-operation  are  great.  There  is 
the  esprit  de  corps  which  ought  to  distinguish 
every  liberal  profession,  and  which  can  only  bo 
maintained  by  the  acquaintance  of  its  members- 
witbeach  other.  Separate  and  apart,  each  man 
looks  upon  his  neighbour  with  an  eye  of  suspicion 
and  jealousy;  wrong  motives  are  imputed  hy 
mistake.  Actions  are  misinterpreted,  gossip  and 
tattle  intervene,  and  a low  standard  of  profes- 
sional etiquette  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned  is  necessarily  the  result.  What- 
ever may  bo  said  of  poor  human  nature,  I have 
always  found  that  the  better  we  know  each 
other,  the  more  attachment  and  respect  we  feel. 
Every  profession  has  its  own  standing  to  main- 
tain  against  an  outside  public,  who  are  always 
ready  to  serve  their  own  interests  without  much 
consideration  for  others,  and  it  is  only  by  friendly 

• Address  delivered  as  President  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural SoeietT  at  the  openiDg  meetiog,  Oct.  4tb. 
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Z n that  this  te.denoy 

can  M oonnteraoted.  Again,  there  are  points  of 
“""“““'‘y.  oeeurring,  and  d.ffioalties 
“ “ u°''  ‘■"■P'xi'y  POaPMl  would 
be  moat  valnable ; snob,  for  inatanoo,  as  the  efleot 
Uw?  T “n"  *’”‘''“‘”2  ““<>  sanitary  acts  and  by. 
erroral!do*‘  ““freqaently  framed  in 

error  and  oppresBiyely  carried  out.  The  strength 

“ctior„r  ^ “P'i  tte  intro, 

auction  of  new  mcenticna  and  appliances,  are 
also  subjects  on  which  experiencT  and  adyioe 

may  be  adxMtageously  interchanged.  I greatly 

been  mffi  ite  architectural  profession  has  not 
been  sufficiently  alive  to  the  disadvantages  of 
disnmon,  and  has  suffered  accordingly.  Oompare 
trat*S°tho'“  Pf  tl"*  architect  Sith 

doctor  a d Pf  Ptinm  professions.  The 

doctor  and  the  lawyer  are  supreme  in  their 

sume.  r '’“‘■P”*'  client  prm 

thSr  r ‘‘■P  PPiniPns  pronounced  on 

their  re  pectivc  oases.  The  engineer  commits 
S P’iPcP'litcrc  ct  nntold  suras 

wiZut^hfl  “ S--P“‘,"'»icrity  of  instances 
without  check  or  control.  Even  the  surveyor 

lending  / “"‘p"  ‘’’P  situation.  In  the 

ment  J ““  “Prtgage,  or  in  the  settle, 

ment  of  rai  way  compensations,  although  subject 

dXrth“  “■“'i'*’!"  P‘‘P"P  PcrerpLunii  to  : 

dictate  the  oonoluaions  at  which  he  should  ' 
arrive.  Far  different  is  the  fate  of  the  unfor. 
nate  architect.  The  great  majority  of  those 
I’PiiiliPff  consider  them, 
selves  quite  capable-if  not  of  designing-at 
least  of  dictating  to  those  who  do.  The  magni. 
fdeTs  rh*^r'“  "*1°?  PPP  I’rPi'ched,  the  inflfted 
thriTira^  PP'i'  ‘o  collapse  when 

the  estimates  come  ,n,  are  familiar  to  you  all. 
Then  there  is  the  perpetual  meddling  as  the 
work  proceods,  one  alteration  leading  to  another 
necessstily  springing  out  of  it,  until  a bill  of 

hfeatZ’' n 'P, cdicff  in  disputes  and 
litigation,  the  blame  of  which  too  often  is  thrown 
on  the  nrobiteot.  These  evils  are  not  altogether 
of  modern  growth.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had 
the  same  cause  of  complaint  in  his  day  in  the 
continual  interference  and  thwarting  of  his  plans  | 

aLin  of  th°  °h°P  ° “"P  PP^P'''  'P^iol'-. 

of  comn  t v '‘‘’“■o.  c°™cc‘cd  with  tho  System 
Sored  1.  °?  '*P“‘S”*i  ‘I'P  poify  preminnis 
offered,  which  yet  are  eagerly  grasped  at  by 
needy  aspirants  ; tho  extravagant  demands  made 
for  extensive  accommodation  at  a price  alto, 
fantf “"P  ‘l®l>““i“g  inflnence  of 
eager  rivalry,  leading  too  often  to  tricky  and 
““'““"“ff.  “»a  perspective  and 
aLToh^  °°  rnP^'Pfi  ‘’■P  canvassing, 

fonndSh  Pi.P  ''“'^‘PP‘'°Pi  “P'i  i‘  will  bo 

fonnd  that  tte  architect  is  aubjeoted  to  a martyr, 
dom  not  suffered,  at  least  to  the  same  extent,  by 
any  other  profession.  ^ 

nnf bSr  ‘'‘'Py  ““““K®  i'lmc®  itinga  differently, 
if  comn  p L ^‘P  Pfclpicct  as  a skilled  expert 
iLtr^'!-  ' 1 *’P'P  “"cenfft  a certain  course  of 

instruction  and  examination,  and  obtain  a oerti. 
toate  of  oompetenoy.  Competitions  are  not 
thpy“r'"‘  a™.*'''®<)“®“‘lj  very  severe,  but 
they  ho  witbm  a limited  circle,  and  are  adjudi. 

Ts  nnn^-^f  d fP  “n  architect 

18  appointed  to  oonetrnot  a building,  he  assumes 

kno°Z°?'^*'i“^  PPPPPl®'®  aP  authority  hardly 
thTs  kind  “““‘'•y-  "'*’P‘‘cc  a system  of 

0?DlBa^o/r"'°“t“u*’P  PP'PPalll’lc  with  the  prim 
oiples  of  free  trade  and  open  oontraot,  so  dearly 
Son!?  1 “"rilPP  ““’■acl'cs,  ia  more  than  ques! 

' “d“  ‘ °'PP‘"'  ‘''P  P'’‘l"  agisting 
Soesstv  PPP'P'P'J'  “‘=““P  ‘I-® 

for  mnt^  1 Tl  ° “PP'  ““‘°P  association 
tor  fflutaal  protection. 

asoMt'^rtho“’P°'  ‘\P  professional 

w?do  held  ‘ r“°-  ’’PyP”'^  “‘I®  ‘>>®™  i®  a 

of  this  u-  u°“  ccltwation,  for  which  societies 
01  this  kind  are  eminently  qualified.  Arohi. 
toclnre  hes  on  the  border  land  of  art  and  soicnco 

SurpoLTs  ^ connected  al 

vanouB  points  with  almost  every  subieot  of 

SeTotviX"''’-  d^^P  "“P  °f  “““cfal 

tio^  d II®®  open  for  explora. 

forms  ,^’‘P  °f  ‘tcBo  in  conventional 

la  the  ^ “d  P.PPPPP®®  cf  ■Jaalgn  and  construction 
° P"  ‘PP‘®'  ll'l^®  ®‘m3y  cf  the 
l^armomos  and  proportions  to  be  fonnd  in  natural 
objeots  has  been  the  fertile  source  of  many  of 
the  most  enccessful  constructions.  Thus  the 
broad  base  and  npward  corves  of  the  massive 
oak  tree  gave  to  Smeaton  the  idea  of  etability 
of  form,  whioh  be  worked  oat  in  tho-Eddystone 
Lignthouso,  whilst  the  tapering  chambered  shell 
. P finished  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
With  the  prtnciple  of  construction,  so  be’autifullv 
S‘rMt'^  “ ‘’“P  “*’‘PP  P^  Bride’s.  Fleet. 


Since  it  is  tho  object  of  the  art  of  archi. 
tectero  to  provide  shelter  and  convenience  for 
mankind  m all  their  various  oconpations  and 
pnrsmte,  there  is  no  information  on  any  subjeot 
freh  t T which  can  come  amiss  to  the 

arohiteot,  who  may  say  with  one  of  Terence's 
characters.  Homo  sum;  nihil  humanum  a 
eZra  Z‘“"  =‘““7  ““<5  cctifiuities, 

t"  1 ^f.?®,P  PliT’ cclcral  history,  voyages  and 
travels,  philology,  may  all  be  laid  under  oontri. 
bufon,  and  serve  either  to  indicate  the  wants,  or 
to  suggest  the  materials  and  method  of  supply, 
mg  them.  A signal  instance  of  the  versatility 
to  which  I am  alluding  is  to  be  found  in  the 
recent  elaborate  work  of  M.  Viollet  le  Duo,— so 
well  known  as  an  architeotnral  writer,— on  Mont 
Bhino,  Its  geology  and  its  glaciers.  In  the  intro, 
dnotion,  he  thus  alludes  to  the  connexion  of  the 

subject  ivith  Lib  architectural  purauite: 

Je  devaia  en  qnelqnes  mots  cenx  qui 
^ voudrontnio  lire,  expliquer  oommeut  et pooi-quoi 
UQ  arobitecte  a laisae  de  temps  ii.  autre  I’archi. 
tecturs  poor  entrer  dana  un  domaine  qui  aemble 
n eti-e  pas  le  aien. 

“ De  fait  notre  globe  n’eat  qu’un  grand  edifice 
I dout  toutea  lee  partiea  ont  une  raison  d’etre ; sa 
; surface  affecte  dea  formes  commandt-es  par  dea 
' et  suivies  d’aprea  un  ordre 

‘‘ Analyser  un  groupe  de  moutognea,  leur 
mode  de  formation,  et  lea  canaea  de  leur  mine  • 

^ reconnaitre  1 ordre  qui  a prcaid^  i leur  soulere.' 
ment,  lea  conditions  de  lenr  resistance  et  de  leur 
: duroe  an  milieu  dea  agents  atmoapheriquea ; noter 
la  ohronologie  de  leur  hiatoirej  e’est,  aur  une 
plua  grande  echelle,  ae  livrer  a un  travail 
menhodique  d analyse  analogue  a celui  auquel 
saatreiDt  larchitecte  practicien  et  arcbdoloffue 
; qui  etablit  aes  deductions  d’apres  I’etude  dea 
monuments.  * 

In  the  few  remarks  I propose  yet  to  make,  I 
, will  not  drag  yon  through  the  wenriaome  round 
j of  tho  hiatory  of  the  styles  ; whether  archi. 

, tectnre  originated  in  wood  or  stone  5 whether 
, the  etream  waa  derived  from  a single  fountain 
head,  modified  in  paeaing  from  age  to  age  and 
I from  country  to  country,  or  if  the  eourcea  were 
-aa  numerous  as  the  races  who  developed  them. 

I lattice  it  to  say,  those  who  have  preceded  ua  in 
our  art  adapted  it  to  the  times,  places,  and  cir- 
, cu^matancea  in  which  they  found  themaelvea. 
Iheir  work  cannot  he  revived  nnlesa  we  could 
bring  back  the  inatitutiona,  thoughts,  feelinga, 
and  associations  by  whioh  they  were  surrounded, 
lo  reauacitate  a dead  style  is  as  imposaible  as  to 
revive  a dead  body.  We  may  gather  the  dry 
bones  from  the  valley  of  vision  and  put  them 
together  m orderly  array  5 nay,  we  miiy  clothe 
them  with  a certain  amount  of  beauty  of  form, 
but  still  those  forms  want  the  free  play  at,d 
vigour  of  life,  and  we  have  no  power  like  the 
prophet  to  say,  “ Come  from  the  four  winds, 

U breath,^  and  breathe  upon  tnese  slain  that  they 
may  live.  ’ Our  predecessors  in  every  age  had 

their  own  work  to  do  and  we  have  ours;  not  by 
servile  imitation, or  by  galvanising  into  spasmodic 
action  obsolete  and  abandoned  styles,  but  by 
studying  the  wants  of  the  age  and  the  enlaro-ed 
means  at  our  disposal,  by  going  to  nature  "for 
analogies  and  principles,  and  clothing  their 
adaptations  with  such  beauty  as  the  wide  stores 
of  nature  and  art  enable  ns  to  select  and  apply. 

Jn  this  way  we  shall  work  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  masters,  and  best  carry  out  their  aspirations 
adapted  to  a different  age  and  different  cironm- 
stances. 

The  present  aspect  of  architectural  taste  and 
design  offers  some  curious  phenomena.  In  every 
previous  age  of  the  world  down  to  the  period  of 
the  ^naissance,  and  even  subsequently,  the 
provision  for  human  wants  in  the  way  of  build, 
mg, and  the  decoration  of  the  structures,  followed 
m each  age  and  in  every  land  a single  and 
specific  course.  Styles  might  differ  in  one 
country  from  another;  but  each  country  and 
period  espressed  its  ideas  in  one  architectural 
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• “I  owe  it  to  my  readers  to  explain  in  a few  words  how 
-Jd  why  an  architect  has  from  time  to  time  forsaken  ar- 
cliitccture,  to  enter  upon  a domain  which  does  not  seem 
to  uelODg  to  him. 

nothing  but  a huge  structure, 
of  which  all  the  parts  have  a reason  for  their  existence  ; 
Us  surface  assumes  forms  which  are  enforced  by  impera- 
ti«  laws,  and  connected  according  to  logical  order. 

J.0  analyse  curiously  a group  of  mountains,  their 
mode  ot  formation  and  tho  causes  of  their  decay:  to 
recognise  the  arrangement  which  has  prevailed  at 
ncir  elevation,  the  conditions  of  their  resistance  and 
nuratina  in  the  midst  of  the  atmospheric  agencies  • to 
note  the  chronology  of  their  history;  this  is,  on  a larcer 
scale,  the  carrying  out  of  a methodical  analysis,  analogous 
!,?af  ‘he  practical  architect  and  arcbmlo- 

^ establighing  his  deductions  after 
the  study  of  the  monuments," 


language,— its  own  vernacular,  so  to  speak.  The 
Renaissance  of  Classical  forms  in  the  sixteenth 
aad  seventeenth  centnries  did  not  alter  ttisj 
ffiaee  h e,  ■ a M®'ii<®''alism  took 

the  “'’“'PP  ®l'  “l“®S 

tnrs  at  Vh„“  ‘p  “'p''™'  “■'chiteo? 

tnre  at  the  oomraenoeinent  of  the  present  oen. 

foZZ'?  t tte  element  of  con. 

fusion,  whioh  was  farther  inoreasod  by  the  ra»o 

h r°  f®®  P“®«  G®ik  forms 

Athei.l„‘^Z''P  ‘'■P  P““"°  Bjfli®  researches  of 
Athenian  Stuart  and  others.  Freeh  light  break, 
ing  in  from  sueh  a miiltitnde  of  sonroee  ' the 

nnhl“  f i°°n  “®p‘‘"‘'®‘®  l>8®aaie  dazsled  ; ' the 
publ.o  taste  became  distracted,  and  a laxity  of 

Meta  th‘  B*®  Buen  anything  but  favour- 

abm  to  the  progress  of  arohiteotural  design 
for  tho  revival  of  Gothic  arohiteetnre  a great 

n»?lra?l?t  “I  ■ J'®  application  was 
naturally  to  eoolesiastioal  stmotares,  where  it 
had  the  prestjre  of  historical  and  traditional 
associations.  It  was  further  promoted  by  the 
reversion  to  patristio  literature  and  rubrical 
development  of  an  earnest  party  in  the  Church 

oL^iZZ'.Z  "’‘"P''  *P  ®““P  Beaaissanoe 

operated  both  as  cause  and  effect.  The  energy 
and  progress  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  ii 
England  of  late  years,  whioh  has  manifested 
Itself  in  a groat  degree  by  the  erection  of  many 
buildings  pure  in  style  and  beantifnl  in  design 
has  contributed  powerfnlly  in  aid  of  the  motel 
ment  But  even  in  the  adaptation  of  Gothic 
architeotnre  to  ohnrehes,  there  are  many  signs  of 

time  of  Thomas  Eiokman,  with  its  cast.iron 
windo  w tracery  and  crockets,  its  wooden  galleries 
and  Btnooo  fronts.  I will  take  the  church  archi- 
tecture of  the  present  day,  in  whioh  there  is  no 
doubt  an  amazing  omonnt  of  progress,  many  of 
the  buildings  recently  erected  being  noble  speoi. 
mens  of  liberality  in  the  founders,  and  of  taste 
and  skill  m the  designers.  Even  here  there  is  a 
want,  an  nnavoidable  absence  of  the  singleness 

or  ZZrZf  f“®®®‘®®l»®<i  tt®  grand  old  masons 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  William  of  Sens,  or  Wayn. 
flole  or  Wykeham,  when  they  designed  the 
buildings  which  have  perpotnated  their  names 
”“i,”l  ®®”®':ie®  the  "period”  from 

which  their  detail,  should  be  taken.-whether 
their  style  should  be  Norman  Transition;  First 
n PPps'^’n®''  Pointed  ; whether  their  tracery 

Bhould  begoometrioal,  flowing,  or  perpendicnlai’ 
An  English  author  proposing  to  write  a book 
does  not  hesitate  whether  it  shall  be  composed 
■1  Zi'i°u  “®  English ; not  even  whether 

It  shall  be  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  or  the  halfobsolete  phraseology  of  Chaucer 
or  Gower.  He  writes  in  the  current  language  of 
his  time,  intelligible  to  all.  So  all  tho  architeots 
ot  preceding  ages  carried  out  their  ideas  in  the 
prevailing  style  of  their  age  and  country,  im. 
proving  and  advancing  no  donbt,  but  true  to  the 
principles  which  were  ready  to  their  hand.  The 
neceasanly  ecleotio  practice  of  the  present  day 
IS  certainly  inimical  to  originality  in  design. 
The  architect  is  fettered  withm  the  limits  of  the 
style  or  period  adopted,  and  precluded  from 
combinations  and  adaptations  which  were  per. 
lectly  open  to  the  architeots  of  old  The  Ger 
man  architects  have  felt  this  so  mnoh  that  thev 
have  thrown  off  all  restraint,  and  in  their  Gothic 
designs  adopt  combinations  of  any  style  or  form 
which  recommend  themselves  by  their  intrinsic 
beauty  or  convenience.  The  result  may  be 
matter  for  discassion  ; but  the  church  of  Au,  at 
Alumcb,  and  several  ohnrehes  in  Berlin,  may  be 
pointed  to  as  very  successful  examples  of  this 
freedom  of  treatment. 

^ If  instances  were  wanting  of  anccess  in  work- 
ing in  a common  style  with  the  introduction  of 
original  features,  perhaps  no  better  illustrations 
can  be  fonnd  than  the  works  of  Vanbrugh  at 
Blepheim  and  Castle  Howard.  The  basis  of  the 
designs  is  the  ordinary  Italian  style  of  bis  time  • 
but  unrestricted  by  this  he  baa  developed  fea- 
tures of  grandeur,  salient  points  of  picturesque 
effect,  which  were  beyond  the  appreciation  of 
the  small  critics  of  his  day,  but  in  whioh  sue- 
oeediog  times  have  acknowledged  the  stamp  of 
originality  and  genius.  ^ 

In  the  eclectic  styles  of  the  present  dav 
especially  in  Gothic  architecture,  such  a mode 
of  treatment  is  hardly  possible.  The  artist  aims 
at  purity  and  consistency,  and  hardly  dares 
venture  to  introduce  a feature  not  found  in  the 

degree  of  feebleness  resulting  in  a prodigious 
amount  of  what  Falstaff  calls  •«  damLble 
Iteration.  Genius,  of  course,  will  break 
through  fetters  of  this  kind.  The  designs  of 
Mr.  Street  may  be  cited  as  presenting  striking 
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instanoes  of  original  power,  whiUt  keeping 
Btriotlj  -witbin  tbe  essential  prinoiples  ot  bis 

^ In  the  almost  exclusive  application  of  Gothic 
architecture  to  the  erection  of  churches,  it  is  a 
question  whether  tbe  whole  system  is  not  an 
anachronism.  In  the  absence  of  any  association 
of  ideas  with  the  past,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  tor 
Protestant  worship  any  one  would  have  adopted 
the  basilica  form  of  nave  and  aisles.  The  piers 
present  serious  obstructions  to  seeing}  the  lotty 
centre  and  low  sides  are  acoostically  bad ; the 
open  roofs  are  hot  in  summer,  and  in  wiutei 
render  inevitable  currents  of  cold  air.  For  a 
ritual  in  which  the  people  only  indirectly  partake, 
and  in  which  processional  displays  are  a constant 
feature,  the  basilica  form  is  admirably  adapted ; 
but  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  England  it  is 
only  the  sentimental  association  and  the  presence 
of  tbe  old  cathedrals  constantly  before  our  eyes 
which  reconcile  the  mind  to  a large  amount  ot 
inconvenience  and  unsuitableness.  For  all  pur- 
poses  of  Protestant  worship,  nothing  can  be 
better  adapted  than  the  Loudon  churches  built 
by  Wren,  which  it  is  now  tbe  fashion  so  much  to 
decry.  The  seeing  and  hearing  are  good,  and 
the  interiors  are  generally  of  noble  design.  It 
Gothic  architecture  be  essential,  it  is  rather  re. 
markable  that  attention  has  never  been  directed 
to  the  churches  in  the  south  of  France,  which 
are  in  many  cases  without  aisles,  with  vaulted 
roofs  in  domical  compartments.  The  application 
of  this  principle  would  be  a relief  from  the  usual 
monotony.  , 

From  churches  tbe  Gothic  style  has  spread  to 
secular  buildings : banks,  town-halls,  courts  ot 
instice,  council-chambers  must  reproduce  tbe 
outward  and  visible  forms  of  Mediaevalism. 
SoraetimoB  this  has  a grand  and  noble  effect,  ns 
in  a great  hall  with  its  arcaded  perspective,  but 
applied  generally  tbe  eye  becomes  wearied  with 
the  perpetual  repetition  of  tbe  same  forms.  Ibis 
is  to  a great  extent  the  case  in  the  exterior  of 
the  new  Town  Hall  at  Manchester,  which,  with 
many  merits,  especially  in  its  exterior,  satiates 
the  eye  externally  by  its  multiplicity  of  pointed 
arch  openings,  all  nearly  alike. 

If  there  be  one  class  of  buildings  which  more 
than  any  other  should  associate  itself  with 
architecture,  it  is  that  of  courts  of  justice.  The 
Komans  gave  laws  to  the  world,  and  the  elaborate 
code  established  by  them  forms  tbe  basis  of  law 
over  nearly  tbe  whole  of  Christendom,  and  has 
had  considerable  influence  amongst  onrselves. 

If  association  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  nothing 
oonld  be  so  appropriate  as  the  visible  connexion 
and  affiliation  of  the  external  surroundings  of  the 
administration  of  justice  with  the  great  lawgivers 
of  the  world,  whilst  the  Roman  buildings,  in 
their  design  and  construction,  are  every  way 
suitable.  But  “ Dis  aliter  visum  est’  _ The 
great  centre  of  law  and  fountain  of  justice  in 
Snr  land  is  in  one  style  of  Gothic,  the  palace  of 
the  Legislature  where  the  laws  are  framed  is  in 
another,  and  the  various  official  buildings  where 
the  national  business  is  transacted  constitute  an 
Italian  colony  between  the  two.  We  have  thus 
an  architectural  “olla  podrida”  snited  to  tastes 
the  most  diverse. 

The  application  of  the  Gothic  style  to  street 
architecture  cannot,  on  tbe  whole,  be  considered 
a success.  We  meet  occasionally  with  a few 
designs  combining  taste  and  simplicity,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  there  is  a flutter 
and  straining  after  efiect  which  too  often  results 
in  bizarre  eccentricity.  As  an  example  of  this  I 
may  point  to  the  buildings  in  Church-street, 
erected  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Pugin,  in  which  the 
design  is  defaced  by  useless  buttresses  standiug 
on  nothing,  and  only  adding  superfluous  weight. 

In  the  city  of  Chester  the  rebuilding  lu  the 
old  streets  has  been  very  appropriately  carried 
out  in  the  original  style,  refined  and  adapted  to 
modern  convenience.  In  the  erection  of  country 
villas  and  mansions,  a modified  style  of  Gothic 
seems  to  prevail ; and  many  recent  erections 
display  considerable  taste  and  effect. 
freedom  of  treatment,  which  is  so  valnable  in 
accommodating  the  design  to  the  surrounding 
features,  sometimes  degenerates  into  a studied 
irregularity  which  mars  its  object  by  the  very 
labour  bestowed  upon  it.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  we  seem  committed  at  the  present  day 
to  a plurality  of  styles  of  architecture. 

Fashion  in  this,  as  in  all  other  departments, 
exercises  a powerful  influence.  Pure  Greek, 
after  running  its  course  through  town-balls  and 
churches,  of  which  that  of  Sb.  Pancras  is  a 
memorable  instance,  came  down  to  villas  and 
terraces,  and  finally  to  shop-fronts,  and  having 
mn  its  course  may  now  be  considered — in  this 


country  atleast— utterly  extinct.  Italianarchiteo- 
ture  maintains  its  position, especially  in  our  > 

and  from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  handled, 
and  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  features  of  our 
common  houses  have  been  derived  from  that 
source,  it  is  not  likely  to  fall  into  desuetude. 

The  latest  innovation  is  that  of  the  so-oalled 
Queen  Anne  style.  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
“ the  whirligig  of  time  brings  iu  his  revenges. 

It  is  not  BO  long  since  tbe  modified  Italian, 
brought  over  from  the  Low  Countries,  and 
patronised  from  the  Restoration  to  the  reign  of 
lieorge  I.,  was  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule,  as 
impure  and  meretricious.  We  now  find  it  brought 
prominently  forwaidand  iutrodnced  into  public 
buildings  of  high  pretension.  That  the  Flemish 
architecture  is  capable  of  very  picturesque 
effects,  none  who  have  seen  tbe  results  in 
Amsterdam  or  Antwerp  will  deny ; but  to 
imitate  defects,  such  as  heavy-timbered  case- 
ments,  with  small  squares  of  glass  studiously 
imperfect,  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  good 
taste.  Our  new  Exchange,  in  Liverpool,  which 
is  free  from  absurdities  of  this  kind,  has  many 
features  derived  from  this  school  of  art. 
Whether  it  will  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  in 
comparison  with  tbe  stately  btrucinre  which  it 
replaced,  time  alone  can  show.* 


CONVERSAZIONFi  OF  THE  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 

DISTniUUTION  OF  PRIZES. 

TuE  opening  couvei'sazioiie  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  the27th  ulc.  Ihe  walls 
of  the  lower  galleries  iu  Couduit-street  were  huug 
with  a large  number  of  water-colour  and  other 
drawings  of  architectural  subjects  by  Messrs. 

R.  Pheno  Spiers,  John  O’Connor,  J.  D.  Grace, 
aUoq  Webb,  and  many  others  equally  well 
known,  and  there  was  a good  display  of  tapestry 
and  furniture  by  Mr.  A.  Lasenby  Liberty, 
Mesois.  Jackson  & Graham,  Collmann,  and  other 
firms,  in  addition  to  a large  number  of  art  ob- 
ieots  and  curiosities  lent  by  various  friends.  By 
the  courtesy  of  tbe  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  their  meetiug-room  and 
library  were  placed  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  evening,  and  the  former  apart- 
ment  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  draw, 
ings  aud  studies  submitted  in  the  various  classes 
of  the  Association  during  tbe  past  session. 

About  nine  o’clock  the  formal  portion  of  the 
evening's  proceedings  commenced  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes,  all  consisting  of  standard 
works  on  architecture,  decoration,  &c.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  prize-winners  : — 

Claiio/Deiinn.— la  this  class  ten  members  of  the  class 
aubmitced  a su'llicient  number  of  sketches  to  entitle  them 
to  compete  for  the  prize.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr  ByoneyTacher  (78  marks),  and  the  second  prize  to 
Mr  G.  Laoeford  (60  marks).  Hononrably  mentioned  — 

A W HeDuiDBS,  55  marks;  H.  M.  Kobinson,  49  marks; 

L Stokes,  49  marks;  F.  Hemmgs.  marks;  J.  TwerQale, 

•'7  marks-  J.  W.  Fisher  (country  member),  9 marks; 

C.  Dark,  3 marks  ; C.  HichardBOn.l  mark. 

Elimentary  Clata  of  Detign.—H  irat  prize  awarded  to  Mr. 

H W Burrows,  who  seems  to  have  attended  and  sub- 
mitted a design  at  every  meeting  of  the  class.  Second 
nrize  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Stock.  The  judges  cMsiflered  the  de- 
signs  of  Messrs.  James  Robbins  and  J . F.  Henesscy  worthy 
ol  honourable  mention.  . - j 

Clan  of  Conitruction  and  Practice.— First  prize  awarded 
to  Mr.  Ibirner.  Second  prize  to  Mr.  Jackson. 

Clatifor  the  Study  of  Colour  Eecorahoii.—l  me  awarded 
to  Mr.  H.  W,  Brait.  , , , c 

Enay  Frize.-The  judges  reported  tbat  the  essay  of 
Student " (Mr.  E.  Philip  Day.)  on  “ Concrete  as  a Build- 
ing Material,"  was  entitled  to  the  prize,  because,  firstly,  it 

noticed  in  apracticalcommon-sensemanner.theimportant 

points  connected  with  the  composition  and  employment  of 
this  artificial  building  material  ; aud  secondly,  allhongh 

iggesiing  nothing  new,  the  essay  did  not  misstate  laeis 
or  nervert  the  too  slight  historical  description  it  sketched, 

while  authorities  quoted  were,  in  every  case,  scrupulously 

Pri--..-Th.  jedse.  reported  Ih.t 

they  were  of  opinion  that  the  large  amount  of  copscien- 

lious  labour  involved  in  measuring 

five  subjects  of  different  character  submitted  by  Thomas 

C YateLhecandidateunder  themotto  Spea  gamely, 
Lincoln  Cathedral, -Triforium  in  Presbytery, 

bouse  Entrance,  Choir-stalls,  Roman  Pavement;  Lind- 
Btone  Hall,— Drawing-room  and  Breakfast-room),  entitled 
Pin  re'eeir.  the  llret  prire.  They  ...raed  the  ..=o»d 
prize  to  Mr.  George  W.  Browne,  the  candidate  j^e 

motto  “ Labor  ipse  Volnptas,"  for  his  measured  draw- 
ings of  Felmanham  Church,  Bedfordshire. 

%-ize  Fund  Prize.— A-varded  to  Foi  est  tout,  H.  M. 

Eobiuaon.  four  drawings.  First  Eouourable  Mention  -- 
“ Dos"  (A.  W.Eennings),  five  drawings.  SecondHononr 

able  Mention.— “A  Student’s  Attempt  to  Design,  five 
drawings. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes,  tbe  president,  then  delivered 
an  address,  the  pith  ot  which  we  will  give  in  our 

In  response  to  an  invitation  by  the  Chairman, 
Professor  Kerr  said  be  always  looked  opon  the 


• To  he  continued. 


Association’s  conversazione  as  tbe  opening  of 
one  more  session  of  architectural  endeavour  in 
Loudon.  In  the  course  of  a week  or  two  there 
would  be  another  opening  meeting  upstairs, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architeots.  It  struck  him  that  there 
was  a signal  difference  between  those  two 
meetings  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  appro- 
priate that  the  Association’s  opening  meeting 
should  be  held  first.  Both  societies  gave  their 
attention  to  the  progress  of  architecture,  and  he 
presumed  tbat  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  members  ot 
the  Association,  like  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
were  directly  or  indirectly  more  or  less  sincerely 
interested  in  the  progress  of  architecture.  »V  heo 
this  subject  was  discussed  upstairs,  it  was  idle 
to  j.»nore  the  fact  that  it  was  associated,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  discussed  it,  not  so  much 
with  the  progress  of  architecture  as  an  art  as 
with  the  progress  of  architecture  as  a business. 

Men  who  were  fifty  or  sixty  years  of 
who  had  passed  a considerable  portion  of  their 
lives  in  the  profitable  pursuit  of  architecture  as 
a profession,  were  not  likely  to  be  led  away  y 

enthusiasms  (he  would  not  say  “ whims  )o  a^ 

kind.  Their  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  solid, 
substantial  results  of  successful  practice.  Bat 
downstairs,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association, 
there  was  a constantly  maintained  enthusiasm 
for  tbe  more  sentimental,  and,  therefore,  perhaps, 
more  charming  view  of  the  subject.  On  such  an 
occasion  as  the  Association’s  conversazione  the- 
elder  members  of  the  profession  who  were  present 
felt  that  they  were  putting  on  the  shelf  for  a time 
the  mere  substantialities  of  bosiness  (which  were 
all  very  well  in  their  way,  and  without  ^oiofi 
they  did  not  pretend  for  one  moment  that  they 
would  be  able  to  exist),  and  were  engaged 
in  setting  before  themselves  higher  oonsidera. 
tions  and  objects.  Now,  considering  “Je  cir- 
cumstances of  this  country  as  a Geld  _ ol 
practice  for  tbe  young  architects  in  connexion 
with  the  Assooiaiiou,  the  fact  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  country  was  peculiarly  consti- 
tuted  as  regarded  public  opinion  with  reference 
to  any  such  subjects  as  architecture.  It  was  an 
old  story  that  wo  were  a nation  of  shopkeepers; 
it  was  a formula  constantly  used  that  we  were 
a commercial  community.  That  this  was  the 
rase  architects  and  othei  s fonnd  to  their  melan- 
choly cost}  for,  with  the  public  generally,  com- 
mercial  considerations  availed  to  the  exclusion  o 
all  others,  and  sooner  or  later  arohiteots  were 
entirely  disappointed  in  expecting  anything  like 
public-spirited  enconragement  of  their  profession. 

As  an  instance  of  the  “commercial”  way  in 
which  architecture  was  viewed  by  the  public,  h© 
remembered  that  a country  gentleman  desired  to 
build  himself  a house.  He  was  at  a loss  (as 
such  gentlemen  generally  were)  to  discover  any 
person  who  could  assist  him  in  building  it,  but  in 
the  coarse  of  a ramble  on  the  Continent  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a certain  noble  lord,  who 
should  be  nameless,  to  whom  he  communicated' 
his  intention.  Said  tbe  noble  lord,— “ Let  me  giv© 
you  my  advice  : don’t  have  anything  to  do  with 
those ‘swell’ architects;  I know  them  all,  and 
they  are  of  no  use  ! But  there  is  a man  iQ  ^y 
corps  who  is  a good  practical  man  : he  will  do 
you  iustioe.”  Now,  that  was  not  exactly  th© 
gronnd  upon  which  the  Architectural  Association 
would  consider  that  the  question  of  architectural 
practice  of  the  higher  order  should  be  based, 
but  if,  amongst  cultured  men,  architects  were 
looked  upon  in  such  a light,  it  became  extremely 
necessary  that  the  younger  aspirants  to  the  pro- 
fession should  be  extremely  careful  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  their  art  and  profession,  and 
therefore  in  connexion  with  tbe  Association  it 
could  never  be  out  of  place  to  urge  upon  the 
members  the  necessity  for  roaintaining-even  at 
the  risk  of  being  charged  with  over-enthuaiasm 
a high  tone  of  judgment,  and  a senons- 
ness  amounting  to  a grave  self-assertive- 
ness  as  regarded  their  functions  in  the 
State.  This  would  prevent  outside  inter- 
ference, and  would  preclude  the  setting  up  ot 
low  standards  and  the  polling  down  of  high 
ones.  There  was  too  great  a tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  regard  architects  as  mere 
“ornamentiats,”  and  this  tendency  was,  m bia 
opinion,  increased  by  tbe  acts  of  architects  them- 

selves.  The  members  of  the  Association  and  aii 

youi,g  .hoald  bear  - 

Boye!  had  espressed  m h.a  able 
Bpeoting  the  fact,— which  became 
plain  the  longer  a man  lived  and  praetieed  as  an 

Lohiteot  —that  the  average  Englishman  wanted 

ve?rii«io  If  hie  business  matters  were 

properly  transacted  he  wonld  forgive  hia  archi- 
tect^ for  the  total  absence  of  art  m his  building- 
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mw,  one  circumstance  which  sprang  onfc  of  that 
fact  was  that  a certain  class  of  architects,  in 
their  over-anxiety  to  advance  the  progress  of 
art  in  such  channels  as  the  design  offurnitnre, 
had  caused  the  public  to  give  ourrenoy  to  the 
idea  (which  he  was  afraid  was  becoming  a 
matter  of  permanent  belief  amongst  the  more 
cultured  classes)  that  a ‘swell’  architect  was  not 
to  be  trusted,  but  that  the  man  to  be  trusted  was 
he  who  mado  no  such  pretensions  to  art.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  architects  denied  that  this  was 
trne,  but  it  was  exceedingly  necessary  that  arcbi- 
•teots  should  avoid  leading  their  artistic  desires 
too  far  afield  in  subjects  which  might  be  col. 
lateral,  but  which  detracted  from  architecture 
when  they  were  too  closely  identified  with  it.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  in 
Liverpool  the  other  day  a great  deal  of  attention 
was  bestowed  on  the  subject  of  the  design  of 
•larniture  by  architects.  Now,  the  designing  of 
furniture  was  a very  pretty  art,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  It  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  it  should 
be  identified  with  architecture  at  all : it  had  not 
been  so  in  modern  times  nntil  lately.  No  doubt 
■members  of  the  architectnral  profession,  with  the 
very  beat  intentions,  and  with  the  greatest  snccess 
in  some  cases,  devoted  themselves  (for  reasons  of 
their  own,  or  from  causes  over  which  they  had 
no  control)  to  the  designing  of  furniture,  and  no 
doobt  they  did  muoh  to  lead  the  public  taste  in 
the  right  direction,  but  they  ought  to  let  it  be 
distinctly  kiown  that  they  did  not  design  furni- 
ture  in  their  capacity  as  architects,  or  the  public 
might  ho  led  to  believe  that  the  qualities  which 
euthced  to  enable  a man  to  excel  in  the  oompara- 
tively  trifling  work  of  designing  furniture  would 
necessarily  enable  him  to  excel  in  the  more 
magnificent  work  of  designing  bnildings.  The 
proprietors  of  one  of  our  theatres  lately  deter- 
mined to  reproduce  one  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  upon 
a complete  soale,  and  promised  that  the  cos- 
tumes,  &o.,  should  be  archmologically  correct. 
Now  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  objection  to 
that,  especially  if  the  people  who  went  to  see 
the  play  were  competent  to  judge  of  the  archm- 
ological  accuracy  of  the  costumes,  which  he 
(Professor  Kerr)  did  not  think  they  were.  The 
proprietors  of  the  theatre  accordingly  retained 
the  services  of  a gentleman  in  the  architectural 
profession,  and  possessed  of  archceological  know- 
ledge, and  they  publicly  announced  that  the 
costumes  were  designed  by  that  gentleman  ; and 
so,  indeed,  they  were,  but  the  people  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  the  theatre  found  that  they  could 
save  a little  money  by  sundry  little  deviations 
from  the  designs  made  for  the  costumes  and 
heraldry.  If  these  deviations  were  made,  argued 
the  managers,  no  one  would  know.  What  fol- 
lowed  ? Another  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the 
profession  went  to  see  the  revived  play,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  criticise  the  heraldry  and  to 
question  the  arohteologtoal  acenraev  of  the 
costumes  designed  by  his  brother  architect.  A 
controversy  was  got  op  on  the  subject,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  public  had  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  architects  were  adding  one  more 
“whimsy"  to  the  many  with  which  they  were 
already  chargeable,  and  that,  from  being  engaged 
m arohmology  up  to  the  hilt,  and  in  ecclesiology 
np  to  the  hilt,  and,  more  recently,  in  furniture- 
designing,  they  were  now  going  in  for  the  design, 
ing  of  costumes  for  stage  plays.  He  thought 
that  the  rising  architects  who  were  identified 
with  the  Association,  and  who  would  be  the  lead- 
ing  architects  of  the  country  twenty  years  hence, 
could  not  be  too  careful  in  avoiding  such  courses 
of  procedure  as  would  lead  the  public  to  enter- 
tain  the  impression  that  architects  devoted  their 
•attention  to  anything  and  everything  but  arcbi. 
tecture. 

Mr.  James  Fowler  (mayor  of  Louth)  made  a 
few  remarks  as  to  the  snccess  of  last  summer’s 
excursion  of  the  Association,  notwithstanding 
the  much-regretted  absence  of  that  devoted 
-friend  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe. 

1^.  F.  H.  Fowler  (of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
cf  Works)  followed  with  some  observations,  in 
•the  course  of  which  he  said  that,  in  view  of  the 

great  public  improvements  which  had  been  which 
were  .being,  and  which  would  be  carried  out  in 
London  and  other  great  cities,  there  were  great 
hopes  for  the  future  of  architecture  in  this 
-country. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  that,  returning  for  a 
moment  to  the  subject  of  the  excellent  address 
of  the  President,  it  seemed  to  him  rather  a 
■ curious  indication  of  the  turn  which  architectural 
thought  was  taking  just  now.  We  heard  year 
•after  year  of  new  revivals  of  old  styles.  For  the 
past  three  years  the  snbjeot  had  been  the 
■“  Queen  Anne  " style.  At  first  it  was  approached 


ver7  ^ doabtfully,  then  it  was  rather  “pitched 
into,  and  now  we  were  looking  to  what  ahould 
be  done  when  it  had  gone  into  ita  grave.  He 
quite  apeed  with  the  President  as  to  the  advan. 
tage  of  taking  a broad  view  of  the  anbject,  and  of 
oultiv.tiog  a knowledge  of  several  styles  rather 
than  keeping  to  one.  lint  why  should  not  that 
principle  ho  carried  further?  Why  should  net 
architects,  instead  of  seeking  to  caoel  in  any  one 
ormanysixstyles,  aimattheattaiDmentof“8tvIe’' 
particular  styles,— style  in 

into  wh™h  h “batrase  subject, 

into  which  he  did  not  propose  to  enter,  bat, 
broadly  speaking,  when  the  architect  thought 
merely  of  the  practical  requirements  of  his  build, 
ing,  and  of  the  most  praotioal  way  of  using  his 
materials  so^as  to  produce  the  best  effect,  he 
made  style.  In  illustration  of  what  he  meant 
he  quoted  a passage  from  the  last  volume  of 

i mod'*’  to  the  effect  that 

a modern  musket  had  “ style’'  in  it,  because  it 
was  suited  for  its  purpose  ; but  if  it  were  sought 
at  would  at 

teotrhsd’f  “■‘“/'ament  of  stylo.  When  archi. 

and  •d®’'  ““P  further, 

and  oonsider  •stylo"  with  referenee  to  the 
ight  treatment  of  buildings  for  the  present  avo. 

Len  v^““  “ which  had 

been  very  much  neglected.  In  the  buildings  of 

of  “ '>=  ''“-a  was  first 

oL  of  th^  if  “'“’y  “ia  was 

one  of  the  great  problems  put  before  srohiieots 

the  present  day,  and  young  arohiteots  would 
do  well  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  tho  sanitary 
requirements  of  large  cities.  -amtary 

“‘“'a  “ few  re- 

“ughtto^'Xe.  “'® 
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WARMINGTON  CHURCH,  XORTHANTS. 
Wamosgton  parish  church  has  just  bcou  ™. 
opened,  after  being  for  eighteen  months  in  process 
of  restoration  The  church,  whiuh  is  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  consists  of  a nave,  side 
aisles,  ohanool,  north  aod  south  porches,  and 
tower,  sarmounted  by  a spire.  The  ground 
story  on  each  side  of  the  ohnroh  is  of  the  Transi. 

i^of  th'o"]  ’ e®  ‘°"®7  "“'■ita'troached  spire, 
m of  the  Lancet  period;  as  also  tho  west  door’ 

Ted ’iT^'®^  '“'“■“a''  with  a profusion  of  tooth 

rff  ®“’^?r  ornaments ; and  the  whole  of  the 
belfry  windows  and  tho  three  tiers  of  spire 
lights  are  also  filled  with  tooth  ornaments.  The 
clearstory  windows,  with  oasp  foliations,  indi. 
eate  more  approach  to  the  Geometrical  period. 
The  wooden  vaulted  roof,  of  tho  Early  English 
(or  lancet)  period,  is  a very  fine  and  somewhat 
remarkable  one.  The  ediBoe  has  been  repaired 
and  restored  throughout,  the  old  material  having 
been  retained  where  possible.  The  work,  whioh 
has  cost  somewhere  about  4,000!.,  has  been  oar- 
and  Mr  r"*®'  ‘'‘”1,'?''“"°“  »f  Sir  Gilbert  Soott 
for  hv 'M®"'’m^i,*  '■uu  been  contracted 

tor  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  aud 

Swork.““®®'  °“'®' 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  present  at  the  luncheon 
given  after  tho  re-opeoing  of  the  church,  and 
m respondiug  to  the  toast  of  his  health  as  arohi. 
teot,  said  it  was  a very  curious  oiroumstanco 
that  certain  districts  of  England-and  it  was  tho 
B^ame  in  other  oountries-were  more  replete  with 
beautiful  arohitectural  examples  than  other  dis. 
triots.  lu  England  there  was  a district,  not 
fto-t  in  Lincoln,  part 
m Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  which 
might  be  marked  out  as  the  favoured  land  of 
architecture,  particularly  with  regard  to  villaoift 
ohurohoB;  but  what  the  cause  of  that  was  he 
did  not  know.  If  tho  Architootnral  Society  were 

kSd°fh  o{  a practical 

kind,  they  should  dovote  themselves  to  investi- 
gating  the  history  of  the  county  as  it  bore  upon 
the  religions  houses  and  the  causes  of  the  won. 
me!.  “e  district  of  glorious  sped, 

mens  of  arohitectnre.  It  might  bo  that  it  was 

IS-  of.  '‘‘“vi.  n®""®®'  Pattioularly  was  that 
the  case  with  the  great  Abbey  of  Peterborough, 
which  inUuenoed  it;  but  not  wholly  that.  It 
might  be  that  by  their  example  they  led  other 
mfluenoea  to  bear  strongly  upon  that ; but  not 
wholly  that  In  this  particular  instance  they 
TT  O . da'iai'st  ” bad  hud  muoh  influence  ■ 
wh  s S°su®°. P'O'iaaod  such  eileots, 
what  would  the  Abbey  itself  do  ? Having  men- 
tioned other  ohnrohes  in  the  district,  the  building 
of  which  had  been  influonoed  by  the  abbeys  of 
Duiham  and  Salisbury,  Sir  Gilbert  went  on  ta 


S vfS’’I‘i.®^’‘®''  ‘‘  '■‘“'a  people  “at 

mhabded  the  oounty-the  good  old  M^ians, 
who  were  said  now  to  bo  the  central  stem 
of  the  many.branohod  English  race-whether 

"a  found  tho 

same  influonoe  pervading  tho  earliest  attempts. 
Look  at  Briiworth,  among  the  numbers  of  Aoglo. 
SaxTO  ohnrohes,  all  flnor  than  in  moat  other  parts 
of  the  country  ; and  in  Peterborough,  what  was 
more  glorious  than  the  Norman  nave,  ohoir,  and 
transepts,  or  more  admirable  than  the  Early 
English  west  faijade  of  that  church  ? Coming 
back  to  smaller  buildings,  they  found  in  War. 
mington  Church,  so  far  as  it  did  go  bock,  a per. 
foot  carrying  out  of  that  principle,  that  this 
county  had  produced  the  best  arohiteoture  at  all 
periods.  'The  earliest  was  not  quite  Norman,  but 
^most.  The  aroodes  of  the  nave  were  semi. 
Normon,^  of  that  period  when  Norman  was 
verging  into  Early  English,  perhaps  about  1180 
or  119U,  just  as  good  as  they  could  bo  with 
moderate  means,  and  nothing  could  bo  betler  in 
a moderate  and  simple  way  than  they  are.  They 
were  not  quite  so  rich  as  the  contemporary  work 
at  Stamford,  but  quite  as  good.  The  tower  was 
of  the  same  age  probably  as  the  west  front  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  not  quite  so  good,  but 
quite  as  rich  as  the  work  carried  out  at  the 
patron  abbey.  At  tho  same  time  that  the  tower 
was  erected,  the  aisles  of  the  church  were  re. 
built,  but  they  were  not  such  as  they  now  stand  ■ 
they  were  muoh  narrower.  The  windows  of  the 
Muth  aisle  were  built  about  tho  same  time  as  the 
tower,  though  they  were  afterwards  taken  down 
and  replaced  in  a different  position  from  what 
they  were  in  at  first.  The  roof,  however,  was  at 
a steep  slope,  and  as  there  was  not  room  for  such 
magnificent  windows,  that  was  provided  for  by 
gables,  each  window  having  its  own  gable.  In  tho 
Murse  of  the  restoration  one  of  those  gables  was 
discovered.  The  widening  of  tho  aisle  was  effected 
n,  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  or  in  the  reign  of 
Ring  John,  and  that  widening  was  accompanied 
by  the  adding  of  the  clearstory,  which  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  the  nave  was  built,  or  at  the 
the  magnificent  tower  and  spire  were 
added.  The  clearstory  being  raised,  it  was  found 
that  a high-pitched  roof  would  almost  bury  the 
newly-erected  tower,  and  so  a flat  roof  was  put 
on  and  there  was  added  to  it  that  beautiful 
timbered  groining,  the  details  of  which  were  the 
most  beautiful  of  that  age.  It  was  the  age 
which  produced  Westminster  Abbey,  but  he  did 
not  think  that  even  Westminster  Abbey  con- 
tamed  any  capitals  so  splendid  as  those  of  War- 
mington.  So  beautiful  were  they  that  when 
Butterfield  was  building  St.  Margaret’s  he  sent 
to  Warmington  to  get  a oast  of  the  capitals. 
About  the  same  time  the  chancel  was  built,  and, 
therefore,  he  should  say  that  the  nave  was 
erected  about  1180,  the  tower  about  1220,  aod 
the  widening  of  the  aisles,  the  clearstory  and  the 
groined  roof  were  completed  about  1280,  or  a 
century  later  than  the  parts  now  existing.  The 
chancel  was  of  the  same  age,  bub  from  the  walls 
aving  given  way,  the  south  wall  was  rebuilt  in 
the  fifteenth  or  perhaps  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  roofs  of  the  aisles  were  renewed  at  a later 
period.  The  chancel  screens  were  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  later  period,  or  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  most  invaluable  coloured 
decoration  remaining.  The  pulpit  did  not  differ 
much  from  them.  The  two  screens  he  could  not 
mention  without  a somewhat  painful  feeling, 
because  as  long  as  they  were  not  restored  one 
lived  in  dread  that  they  would  not  be.  There 
were  little  chantry  or  chapel  screens  at  each 
end  of  the  north  and  south  aisles.  The  re- 
mains  of  that  in  the  south  aisle  were  as  old 
as  the  aisle  itself.  They  belonged  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.,  and  not  to  restore  that 
part  of  the  ohorob,  as  it  bad  oome  down  to 
them  would,  be  thought,  be  the  most  lamentable 
and  most  grievous  error  into  whioh  they  could 
fall.  There  were  also  some  beautiful  remains  of 
the  screen  which  inclosed  the  chantry  or  chapel 
at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle.  Their  history  was 
of  curious  value,  not  from  their  earliness,  but 
oldness.  Coming  to  another  part  of  the  history 
of  arohiteoture  they  had  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  several  wonderful  indications  of 
Italian  taste.  Henry  began  it  by  bringing  over 
here  Torrigiano  to  execute  the  monuments  of  his 
father  and  mother  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
work,  though  wholly  alien  to  Gothic  architec- 
ture, was  in  itself  moat  beautiful.  About  the 
same  time  in  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
he  employed  the  same  architect  to  produce  a 
screen  upon  whioh  were  his  initials  and  those  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  A little  earlier  he  employed  the 
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same  Italian  arohifccot  to  make  the  royal  pew  at 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  on  that  -were 
the  initials  of  Catherine  of  Arragon.  They  had 
reason  to  know  that  some  of  the  property  in  that 
parish  belonged  to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and 
also  that  in  the  year  1528,  a certain  George 
Wickham  left  money  for  renovating  the  chantry 
chapel  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  there 
they  found  the  beautiful  remains  of  Italian 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

TiiE  above  Institute  held  its  ninth  annual 
general  meeting  on  the  18th  ult.,  at  the  Office, 
157,  St.  Yincent-street.  Mr.  John  Baird,  I. A., 
president,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was 
well  attended.  Mr.  Wm.  Moffatfc,  architect,  of 
Hamilton,  having  been  admitted  a member,  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  MacLean,  submitted  the 


woii,  as  early,  nearly,  aa  that  of  Torriglano  of  annual  report,  and  Mr.  Jamea  Sellara,  jon^ 

...  ...  . a __  i n..  ..rs..  o f o rr,  oat  f.  rtf  And  bOtl] 


Westminster,  and  as  early  as  that  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  that  of  the  royal  pew 
at  Windsor.  Having  those  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  Icalian  architecture,  he  thought  they 
might  Bet  themselves  down  as  barbarians  if  they 
let  those  fragments  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  as 
he  was  ashamed  to  say  a parishiooei”  of  War- 
mington  had  said  they  deserved  to  be. 


THE  HAMPSHIRE  BANKING  COMPANY’S 
NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  CITY. 

A NEW  b’ock  of  buildings  which  has  just  been 
erected  in  the  City  for  the  Hampshire  Bauking 
Company,  whoso  head  establishment  has  biiherto 
been  at  Sonthampton,  was  last  week  opened  for 
hnsiness.  The  new  premises,  which  are  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Threadneedle  - street  and 
Bishopsgate,  have  three  distinct  elevations,  with 
an  aggregate  frontage  of  150  ft.  Up  to  the 
first-floor  level  the  building  is  in  Portland  stone 
rusticated,  whilst  the  upper  portions  are  in  Boi- 
ground  stone.  The  elevation  at  the  angle  of 
Threadneedle-street  and  Bishopsgate,  facing 
eastwards,  is  circular  in  form,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  ground. floor  contains  two  upper  stories. 
The  facade  is  of  an  ornamental  character,  with 
elaborate  carving,  the  entrance  to  the  banking- 
house  being  in  the  centre.  The  ground. floor 
windows  are  large  and  bold,  having  arched 
heads,  with  massive  sculptured  heads  for 
key-stones ; and  between  the  windows  are 
circular  fluted  columns,  with  Corinthian  capital 


treasurer,  the  statement  of  accounts,  and  both 
documents  were  nuanimouBly  adopted.  The 
following  local  architects  wore  then  elected 
members  of  the  council  for  the  ensuing  year 
Messrs.  Campbell  Douglas,  John  Gordon,  David 
Thomson,  John  Honeyman,  John  Burnet,  Wm. 
Leiper,  Hugh  Barclay,  Wm.  Forrest-Salmon, 
Alex.  Petrie,  and  J.  L.  Cowan.  At  a previous 
meeting  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Arohiteots  submitted  to  the  con. 
sideration  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  a copy  of  the 
proposed  general  building  regulations  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  the  Council  now 
presented  their  report  on  tho  subject.  It  was 
recommended,  among  other  matters,  that  the 
Institute  should  use  its  best  endeavours  to  im- 
press upon  the  various  municipal  bodies  in  Scot- 
land the  importance  of  the  subject  indicated, 
and  to  nrge  them  to  united  action  in  obtaining 
a good  Building  Act,  suitable  for  the  whole  king- 
dom, there  being  many  obvious  advantages  in 
such  a course,  besides  its  economy.  At  a sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  newly-eleoted  Council 
Mr.  John  Burnet  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  John  Honeyman  vice- 
president.  The  names  of  the  secretary  and  trea- 
surer remain  as  before. 


anticipated  a far  greater  measure  of  success 
than  that  which  they  had  met  with,  for  they 
had  never  expected  that  their  premises  would 
have  remained  so  long  uolet.  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  building  lOO.OOOZ.  in  debentures  at 
6 per  cent,  had  been  issued  as  a first  charge 
upon  the  building,  and  although  they  had  now 
been  opened  a year  the  income  still  remained  far 
short  of  the  expenses.  A shareholder  complained 
that  the  expenditure  upon  the  building  had 
been  unnecessarily  extravagant,  as  one  instance 
of  which  he  mentioned  that  the  vaults  for  the 
deposit  of  valuables  had  been  made  even  more 
secure  than  those  of  any  bank.  We  are  obliged 
to  agree  with  the  aforesaid  shareholder,  althnngh 
we  should  have  taken  anotlier  point  for  our 
illustration.  A strong  simple  building  in  a less 
costly  thoroughfare  might  have  been  made  a 


RESTORATIONS  AT  ROWLAND  HILL’S 
CHAPEL. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  the  new 
uuuuiai  iiuLGu  uvnuujoo,  ..luu  oapn-cua,  sdifico  at  the  comer  of  Westminster  Bridge-road 

carried  up  to  the  upper  cornice  of  the  elevation.  : Kennington  - road,  called  Christ  Churc^, 


The  first  and  second  floor  windows  have  segment  which  has  just  been  built  and  opened  for  the 
and  pediment  heads,  with  heads  for  key- . services  of  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  was  erected 
stones,  and  a profusion  of  carving,  and  the  | iQ  anticipation  of  the  old  octagonal  bui  ding  in 
elevation  is  surmounted  by  a bold  cornice.  The  Blackfriars.road,  known  os  Surrey  Chapel  (Row. 
ground-floor  of  the  Threadneedle-street  eleva- taken  down,  it  now  appears, 

tion  and  also  that  in  Bishopsgate,  are  uniform  ! l*owever, that  this  well-known  histonca  structure 

with  that  already  described,  and  at  the  north-  i will  in  all  probability  remain  undisturbed,  ibe 
west  corner  of  the  Tbreadneedle-atreel  frontage  ' remaining  portion  of  the  lease,  which  bas  about 
there  is  a separate  entrance  to  the  upper  part  of  years  to  run,  has  been  transferred  by  e 

• • . trustees  to  the  Primitive  Methodist  body,  who 

have  obtained  poBsessiou  of  the  edifice,  and  we 
understand  that  negotiations  are  now  in  progress 
under  which  it  is  very  likely  that  the  lease  will  be 
renewed,  and  the  building  preserved.  It  is  at 
present  undergoing  restorations,  both  externally 
and  internally.  The  contractor  for  the  work  is 
Mr.  W.  Hobern,  of  New  Kent-road. 

The  remains  of  Rowland  Hill  are  buried  in  a 
vault  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  authorities  of  the  now  edifice  in  WestoaiuBtor 
Bridge-road,  which  is  designated  as  a “ perpetoa- 
tionof  Surrey  Chapel,”  contemplate  theremoval 
of  the  distinguished  preacher’s  remains,  with  the 
view  of  having  them  re-interred  in  some  public 
cemetery,  where  a monument  is  to  be  erected. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  new  session 
will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  6th  of 
November,  when  the  President,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  F.S.A.,  will  deliver  bis  opening  address. 
The  following  papers  will  be  read  daring  the 
present  session:  — 

iV'ot'.  20.—“  Tho  lufluence  of  Business  Eeqiiireraonts 
upon  Street  Architeeiuro.”  Bj  Samuel  Knight,  Aaso- 
date. 

j)cr.  1. A Notice  of  the  Recent  Travels  of  Lieut. -Col. 

Playfair]  H.U.  Consul  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  illustrated 
by  Bruce’s  original  Drawings.”  By  Professor  Donaldson, 
Past  President. 

Dec.  4.— A Description  of  the  “Melroscopo  ” (an  In- 
strument for  Measuring  the  Height  of  inaccessible  Build- 
ings). By  Thomas  N.  Lsslett. 

Dec.  IS.— “ On  the  Internal  Fittings  of  Wren’s  City 
Churches.”  By  E.  B.  Ferrey,  Associate. 

Jan.  8 (1877).—“  On  Sanitary  and  Practical  Appliances 
calculated  to  iucrease  the  Comfort  of  Dwellings.’’  By  John 
Lanyoo,  Fellow. 

Jan.  22.—"  Ou  tho  Optical  Refinements  of  Greek  Archi- 
tecture.” By  F.  C,  Penrose,  M.A.,  Fellow. 

5_“Oa  the  Ecclesiastical  Architectura  of  Scot- 
land.” By  R.  Anderson,  Fellow. 

Feb.  19. — “ Description  of  tho  Manchester  Town  Hall.’ 
By  A.  "Waferhouse,  Fellow. 

'March  19.—“  The  Beuedioline  Abbey  of  St.  Mary, 
Sherborne,  with  Notes  on  the  Restoration  of  its  Church.” 
By  R.  H.  Carpenter,  Fellow. 

‘Mat/  28.—“  On  London  Improvements,- Past  sngges- 
tions  sod  future  Possibilities.”  By  II.  H.  Statham, 
.Vsaoeiate." 


the  building,  with  a stone  staircase  11  ft, 
width.  In  the  upper  portion  of  this  e'evation 
there  are  fluted  pilasters  between  each  window. 
The  Bishopsgate-street  frontage,  in  addition  to 
the  two  stories  above  the  ground-floor,  contains 
pediment  dormers,  with  a balustrade.  The  whole 
of  the  carved  and  sculptured  work  on  the  several 
frontages  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  BromfielJ. 

The  entire  ground-floor  is  intended  to  be 
devoted  to  the  banking  purposes  of  the  establisV- 
nient.  The  banking-house  is  about  GO  ft.  square, 
and  16  ft.  in  height.  The  floor  is  laid  with 
Minton’s  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing are  artistically  decorated.  All  the  fittings 
and  furniture  arc  in  polished  oak.  In  addition 
to  the  banking-house  there  are  the  manager’s 
private  rooms  and  several  offices.  The  building 
contains  a large  and  spacious  basement,  and  in 
the  latter  the  strong  rooms  have  been  con- 
structed. These  are  two  in  number, — one  for 
the  deposit  of  cash,  8 ft.  square,  and  the  other, 
which  is  intended  for  books  and  deeds,  being 
22  ft.  by  16  ft.  and  9 ft.  in  height.  The  walls  of 
the  strong  rooms  are  faced  with  iron  plates,  and 
each  is  secured  by  massive  doors  and  ventilating 
gates,  the  former  of  very  strong  construction  of 
steel  between  iron,  and  lined  with  double  fire- 
resisting  chambers  3i  in. in  thickness, andsecured 
by  three  locks.  These,  along  with  the  massive 
iron  strongrooms,  have  been  supplied  by  Milner’s 
Safe  Company,  of  Liverpool  and  London.  In 
connexion  with  the  strong  rooms  there  is  a lift 
for  conveying  the  books,  papers,  and  cash,  to 
and  from  the  banking-house.  The  whole  of  the 
floors  of  the  building  are  filled  in  with  concrete. 
It  is  intended  to  let  portions  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  building  for  general  business  purposes. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  Green,  and  the  con- 
tractor, Mr.  Shepherd,  Mr.  King  having  acted  as 
clerk  of  works.  The  premises  have  coat  npwards 
of  -10,0001. 


The  American  Institute  of  Architects. — 
The  American  Institute  has  held  its  tenth  annual 
Convention,  in  Philadelphia.  We  will  give  some 
particulars  of  the  proceedings  in  onr  next,  space 
failing  us  in  our  present  issue. 


THE  NATIONAL  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
COMPANY’S  BUILDINGS. 

It  appears  from  the  proceedings  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  shareholders  of  the  National  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  held  last  week,  that  the 
business  of  the  company  has  not  so  far  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  promoters,  and  that  the 
returns  upon  the  large  outlay  incurred  on  the 
building  are  disappointing.  The  report  stated 
that  owing  to  the  unprecedented  depression  in 
commercial  business  since  the  company  com- 
menced operations,  there  bad  been  little  demand 
for  new  offices  in  the  City,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  superatruoture  of  the  company’s 
building,  on  the  rents  for  which  the  directors 
relied  for  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  ground, 
rent  and  other  expenses,  bad  remained  nn- 
occupied  to  the  present  time,  but  that  during 
the  last  few  months  tho  whole  of  the  ground 
floor  had  been  let  to  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand, 
and  portions  of  the  upper  floors  bad  also  been 
let  on  terms  which  would  produce  an  annual 
income  of  4.500Z.,  exclusive  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  safes  and  other  sources,  amount- 
ing to  3,OOOZ.  a year.  It  added  that  the  objects 
of  the  company  were  still  very  imperfectly  known 
or  understood  by  the  public.  The  chairman,  in 
the  course  of  bis  remarks,  said  that  when  the 
company  was  first  constituted  the  directors 


THE  MONUMENT  TO  HENRI  REQNAULT, 
PAINTER, 

No  death,  the  result  of  the  late  Franoo-German 
war,  has  been  more  lamented  than  that  of 
Henri  Regnanlt.  Leaving  the  East,  where  be 
was  pursuing  his  art,  be  at  once  returned  when 
Paris  was  menaced,  and  took  his  part  in  the 
defence.  More  heroic  or  less  prudent  than  his 
companions,  after  the  momentous  battle  of 
January  21at,  1871,  he  hesitated  to  quit  the 
scene  of  the  disaster,  and  was  killed  by  one  of 
the  last  shots  fired  by  the  enemy.  As  a man 
and  as  an  artist,  he  has  been  loudly  wept.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  his  country  has  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  It  was  inaugurated 
quite  recently,  and  we  now  give  a view  of  it.  Ib 
is  the  tradition  of  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts  that 
when  one  of  its  pupils  claims  a monument,  a 
pupil  of  the  same  year  is  charged  with  the 
design  of  it.  Following  this  out,  M.  Pascal, 
assisted  by  M.  Coquai  t,  the  architect  in  ordinary 
of  the  school,  baa  produced  the  work  we  illus- 
trate,  a work  which  is  not  wanting  in  originality 
and  beanty.  Marble  and  gilding  aid  in  giving  a 
richer  effect  than  can  be  conveyed  by  black  and 
white.  The  bust,  of  bronze,  was  executed  by 
M.  Degeorge,  also  one  of  Regoault’s  comrades, 
and  the  ideal  figure  La  Jeunesse,  which  raises 
the  golden  laurel  towards  the  bust  of  the  departed 
artist,  is  the  charming  work  of  M.  Cbapu, 

In  connexion  with  the  subject,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concert  of 
Saturday,  the  2l8t  nib.,  there  was  played  a 
“Marche  Heroique,”  composed  in  memory  of 
Regnault,  by  M.  Saint-Saeus,  organist  of  the- 
Madeleine,  at  Paris ; so  that  the  deceased, 
painter  has  not  been  without  special  homage' 
from  three  sections  of  the  artist  community. 


Stonyliurat  College.— This  Roman  Catbolia 
seminary,  which  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in 
1810,  is  now  receiving  extensive  additions  in  an 
enlargement  of  the  buildings  behind  the  eburcb. 
For  this  purpose  a large  portion  of  the  land 
hitherto  used  as  a playground  will  be  required. 
The  contractor  for  the  excavations  is  Mr.  Brad- 
well,  of  Bath,  who  has  about  200  men  at  work. 
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THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  FOR 
SICK  CHILDREN,  GREAT  ORMOND 
STREET. 

The  new  hospital  in  Great  Ormond-street,  as 
designed  by  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R.A.,  has  already 
been  illustrated  in  our  pages.  A portion  of  it  is 
now  complete  5 but  the  whole  design  cannot  be 
carried  out  until  farther  and  suOicient  funds  are 
forthcoaiing.  In  the  central  block,  towards 
Powia-place,  which  is  finished,  and  has  recently 
been  opened,  the  chapel  is  aconspionous  feature. 
It  is  placed  immediately  opposite  the  main  en- 
trance,  and  is  entered  through  the  principal 
staircase.  The  plan  is  rectangular,  being  about 
24  ft.  square,  domed,  and  with  an  apse  in  addi- 
tion  to  these  dimensions.  The  apse  is  semi, 
circular  on  plan,  and  forms  a saorarium  or 
chancel.  The  main  body  of  the  chapel  is  sub. 
divided  by  the  introduction  of  four  columns, 
from  which  spring  arches,  the  corners  being 
occupied  with  small  domes,  or  rather  groined 
ceilings.  A dome  of  greater  height  occupies  the 
central  part  of  the  chapel.  The  walla  are  lined 
with  alabaster  on  marble  plinths.  The  columns 
are  of  polished  red  Devonshire  marble,  on  ala- 
baster bases,  and  green  marble  pedestals.  The 
capitals,  which  are  gilt,  are  richly  carved,  and 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  chapel  they  dis. 
play  a Byzantine  type  of  architecture.  The 
Teredos  is  of  alabaster  and  marble,  and  the  paving 
about  the  altar  is  of  marble  in  small  pieces,  re- 
calling in  design  some  of  the  pavements  of 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice.  The  aacrarium  is  divided 
from  the  body  of  the  chapel  by  a low  screen. 
This  is  constructed  of  alabaster  in  panels.  Each 
panel  contains  a brass  rose,  and  the  plinth  and 
capping  of  the  screen  areof  polished  marble.  In 
the  centre  are  gates  of  solid  brass,  elaborately 
modelled.  The  centre  aisle  or  passage  is  paved 
with  pottery  mosaics,  in  bold  and  effective 
patterns.  All  the  windows  are  filled  with  stained 
glass.  Those  in  the  apse  represent  the  birth  of 
Our  Lord,  and  the  various  events  of  bis  child- 
hood, as  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  presen- 
tation in  the  Temple,  the  fiight  into  Egypt,  and 
the  youthful  Saviour  teaching  in  the  Temple. 
The  other  windows  in  the  body  of  the  chapel  are 
devoted  to  the  representation  of  Old  and  New 
Testament  saints.  We  fiud  here  Samuel, 
Timothy,  and  little  children  in  the  Temple,  also 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  pictures.  These  have  reference  to  child- 
hood as  depicted  in  the  Bible,  and  their  subjects 
are  indicated  by  the  te.'cts  written  beneath  them. 
‘'Suffer  little  children  to  comeunto  me,”  ” Feed 
my  lambs,”  &o.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  of 
tho  apse  there  is  a medallion  containing  the 
” Spotless  Lamb,”  bearing  a cross,  and  the 
domed  ceiling  over  the  body  of  the  chapel  dis- 
plays a pelican  feeding  its  young.  The  whole  of 
the  painting,  as  well  as  the  stained  glass,  is  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 

The  prayers  are  said  and  sermons  preached 
from  desks  placed  one  on  each  side,  inside  the 
aacrarium,  and  there  is  also  a brass  eagle  for  the 
lessons  fixed  on  the  low  screen  before  referred 
to.  An  organ  has  been  constructed  in  a recess 
in  the  angle  of  the  chapel  at  the  right  of  the 
entrance  doorway.  The  ceiling  is  richly  deco- 
rated  with  gilding  and  colour,  and  the  apse  is 
ornamented  with  angels  on  a gold  ground,  dis- 
playing  tho  characteristic  graces  of  children, 
such  as  Faith,  Truth,  Patience,  Purity,  Obedi- 
ence,  Charity,  Honour,  and  Hope.  The  seats 
and  all  the  wooden  fittings  are  ebonised  black, 
and  polished. 

From  the  foregoing  description  our  readers 
will  have  gathered  that,  although  the  dimensions 
of  the  chapel  are  small,  no  expense  has  been 
spared  in  its  construction  and  decoration.  It  is 
right,  therefore,  to  add  that  this  work  has  not 
been  carried  out  at  the  cost  of  the  hospital.  No 
portion  of  the  funds  of  the  latter  have  been 
expended  npon  it,  and  every  charge  connected 
with  the  work  (even  to  the  cost  of  the  altar, 
cloth,  hassocks,  and  books)  has  been  defrayed  by 
a relative  of  the  architect,  Mr.  William  Henry 
Barry,  who  has  presented  this  elaborate  offering 
to  the  hospital,  an  unobtrusive  inscription  over 
the  door  stating  that  the  work  has  been  done 
" to  the  glory  of  God  and  in  loving  memory  ” of 
a dearly-loved  wife,  cat  off  in  tho  prime  of  life, 
and  devotedly  attached  to  little  children.  The 
chapel  has  thus  been  a labour  of  Jove,  and 
nothing  has  been  spared  for  its  snccBsaful 
realisation.  It  now  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  to  which  we  may 


wish  every  success  in  its  endeavours  to  minister 
to  the  afilicted  in  mind  or  body,  among  the  poor 
and  suffering  classes,  for  which  this  and  kindred 
institotions  have  been  founded. 


ON  THE  PNEUMATICS  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
DRAIN  AND  A SIMPLE  FORM  OF  TRAP.* 

As  there  are  evidences  visible  to  those  who 
are  conoerned  in  sanitary  pursuits,  that  the 
general  publio  are  becoming  more  alive  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  personal  attention  to 
domestic  sanitary  arrangements,  I am  induced 
to  refer  briefly  to  a simple  device — if  so  small  a 
matter  is  worth  notice — for  preventing  the 
ingress  of  sewage  emanations  into  the  interior 
of  the  house,  through  the  most  usual,  but  far 
from  only,  medium,  the  drains.  It  at  once  acts 
ns  a ventilator  to  the  sewer  or  cesspit  and  lower 
parts  of  drain,  also  effectually  ventilating  the 
house.drains,  soil-pipes,  sinks,  closets,  bath,  or 
other  pipes  in  communication  with  the  house- 
drainage  system,  by  tho  ogecoy  of  a continuous 
circulating  column  of  air  fresh  from  the  e.xternal 
atmosphere,  sweeping  throogh  the  pipes,  if  they 
are  maintained  open  at  the  upper  extremities  to 
the  onter  air. 

It  is  a good  many  years  ago  since  I first  had 
occasion  to  devise  some  scheme  for  excluding 
sewer  exhalations  from  the  house  atmosphere, 
and  I have  generally  found  that  the  plan  about 
to  be  referred  to  baa  successfully  accomplished 
the  object  in  view. 

• By  Mr.  Eichard  ’Weaver,  C.’E.  Contributed  to  the 
Soeiel  Science  Congress,  Liverpool ; but,  in  absence  of 
writer,  not  read. 


lu  the  absence  of  provision  for  sower  ventila- 
tion, it  is  now  tolerably  well  recognised  that 
sewer  air  does  more  or  leas  find  an  entrance  into 
any  building  with  which  the  drainage  scheme  is 
connected.  Sach  every-day  appliances  as  bell- 
traps,  D-fcraps,  syphons,  &c.,  with  which  9& 
per  cent,  of  heuses  are  furnished  Laving  any 
claims  to  drainage  at  all,  readily  permit  of  the 
discharge  of  gaseous  sewage  into  the  various 
offices  of  the  building  they  are  attached  to,  either 
by  defective  joints  and  materials,  or  simply 
forcing  the  water-seal,  and  blowing  into  the 
interior ; and,  again,  by  the  subtler  and  more 
frequent  mode  of  conduction  through  the  water. 

In  cases  where  the  sewer  and  drains  are  ven- 
tilated by  rain-water  down. spouts,  or  by  the  soil 
and  other  pipes  conveying  fluid  refuse,  by  aper. 
tares  at  the  upper  ends,  it  is  not  so  widely 
known  that  injurious  results  often  follow.  Nay, 
amongst  jobbing  builders  and  their  staff,  to  whom 

isgenerally  left  the  care  of  the  honse,  it  is  a standing 

article  of  belief  that  with  a sewer  ventilating 
into  the  street,  and  the  drain  by  an  upright  pipe, 
mal-odours  cannot  exist  in  a house  from  such 
source. 

A considerable  improvement  is  to  ventilate 
the  sewer  by  one  channel,  then  outside  the  house 
wall  to  introduce  a syphon  trap,  so  as  to  obstruct 
aerial  connexion  between  the  house  and  sewer 
leaving,  as  before,  the  upper  orifices  of  the  house 
pipes  open  to  the  outer  air.  Even  this  course  is 
not  always  satisfactory  j for  air  currents  within 
the  pipes  are  often  downwards,  and  the  vaporous 
emissions  from  foul  pipes,  and  that  which  passes 
the  cypbon  by  conduction,  are  blown  into  the 
house. 

On  this  subject  the  general  opinion  would 
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seem  to  be  that,  gi7eri  a tabe  open  at  its  sammit 
discharging  effete  matter  from  a bailding,  there 
is  necessarily  an  upward  aerial  flow.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  so  universally.  Charge  a 
pipe  with  visible  and  nearly  imponderable 
matter,  such  as  smoke,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  current  will  as  likely  be  downward  as 
ascendant.  Sometimes  it  is  intermittent,  the 
puffs  oscillating  up  and  down  alternately.  Not 
nnfrequently  it  may  be  noted  the  course  is  fairly 
uniform  in  one  direction,  then  again  in  the  oppo. 
site : with  the  same  pipe  under  observation, 
these  alternations  of  aerial  currents  inside  the 
tube  are  witnessed ; also,  when  a number  of 
pipes  connected  with  different  buildings  are 
under  experiment,  it  may  be  observed  that 
equally  confusing  resnlts  ensue.  When  the  con- 
ditions of  working  are  apparently  alike,  the 
currents  are  again  dissimilar  and  erratic.  With 
a wind  of  moderate  pressure,  a strong  blast 
descends  the  ventilator,  and  blows  through  not 
alone  defective  joints,  bat  water-seals  also.  I 
have  known  houses  rendered  uninhabitable  by 
this  [descendant  motion  of  wind  rattling  down 
water-spouts  and  soil-pipes,  up  through  the 
oloset-pans  and  sink-traps,  sucking  sewer  air 
from  the  lower  pipes,  and  carried  forward  into 
the  interior  of  the  dwelling. 

Now,  observation  has  led  to  the  fact  that  where 
a proper  opening  connected  with  the  external 
air  exists  near  the  base  of  pipes  delivering  from 
the  house,' — at  a point,  however,  above  the  water- ' 
trap,  placed  beyond  the  building,  which  certainly 
no  house  ought  to  be  without,  but  which,  in 
reality,  few  possess, — no  tainted  air  passes 
into  the  interior  of  that  building.  There  is  at 
all  times  a current  flowing  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  which,  in  calm  cold  weather,  with 
steady  barometer,  is  barely  perceptible.  In  a 
hot,  calm  season  there  is  a quickened  upward 
flow,  while,  with  a strong  wind,  a sharp  blast 
passes  either  upwards  or  downwards.  Should 
the  breeze  blow  squarely  and  steadily  across  the 
orifloe  of  the  ascendant  pipe,  the  blast  is  up. 
wards,  caused  by  a redaction  of  pressure  within 
the  pipe  b;  rapid  passage  of  a gaseous  body  over 
the  mouth,  as  is  witnessed  in  the  toy  spray.dia-  > 
perser.  If,  however,  wind  deflections  are  created 
by  projecting  bodies,  as  gables  and  chimney- 
stacks,  the  motion  of  the  air  is  downwards. 

These  and  other  observations,  onlled  years  ago 
in  the  course  of  professional  practice  as  a sani- 
tary  adviser,  led  me  to  provide  an  opening  in  the 
lower  exit  drain-pipes,  just  outside  the  house,  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  air  through  them,  thna 
catting  ofl’  aerial  communication  with  the  sewer, 
except  such  sewer-gas  as  effects  a passage  by 
conduction  through  the  water-seal  of  a syphon, 
by  means  of  a trap  at  a lower  point,  and  reducing 
the  stagnant  foul  air  of  the  pipes  within  the 
house  to  approximately  the  same  quality  as  the 
external  atmosphere.  This  result  I always 
arranged  by  local  materials,  and  obtained  the 
object  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  position 
and  circumstances  of  the  particular  house  or 
other  building  to  be  treated.  In  one  the  end 
would  be  achieved  by  inserting  a small  inverted 
syphon  tapped  into  the  soil  or  other  down-pipe 
externally  fixed,  with  its  mouth  uppermost,  into 
which  a current  of  air  passed.  In  another  the 
desired  result  was  attained  by  delivering  the 
sewage  over  a D or  other  trap,  with  the  grate 
removed  to  the  ground.lineto  carry  away  surface 
water,  aud  provide  for  the  passage  of  fresh  air 
into  the  house-pipes.  An  effective  mode  is  by 
removing  the  upper  half  of  a sewer  or  drain 
pipe,  building  up  the  sides  vertically  to  the 
ground  and  fitting  a grid,  at  a lower  point  fixing 
a syphon  or  dished  obannel  of  cement,  with  a 
lip  dipping  a few  inches  into  the  water. 

Some  three  or  four  years  since  several  of  these 
methods  were  advised  by  me  at  her  Majesty’s 
Convict  Prison,  at  Chatham,  for  excluding  sewer 
gas  from  the  various  inhabited  buildings  there. 
Owing  to  peculiarities  of  site  and  tidal  influences, 
the  sewer  emissions  in  that  place  were  volumi- 
nous in  quantity  and  strong  of  scent ; bub  the 
means  devised  of  cutting  off  direct  contact  with 
the  sewers  and  the  circulatory  system  of  venti. 
lating  drains  by  introducing  air  at  the  lower 
points,  above  the  outer  traps,  finally  prevented 
contamination  to  the  internal  air  of  the  rooms. 

Extemporaneous  ways  of  the  sorts  here 
sketched  are  equally  sure,  if  carried  out  under 
skilled  direction,  in  ventilating  house-drains  and 
sewers,  when  the  vertioal  pipes  are  open  above, 
and  are  tolerably  certain  in  severing  gaaeons 
connexion  between  the  sewer  and  house  through 
the  drains.  There  is,  however,  a numerous 
class  of  persons,  very  worthy  folks  no  donbt,  and 
possibly  actuated  by  houest  intentions,  but 


whose  actions  I fear  are  often  more  obstructive 
than  beneficial.  With  these  gentlemen  the 
effects  of  makeshift  expedients  of  the  kinds 
described  may  be  the  reverse  of  satisfactory,  and 
constitute  all  the  difference  between  a healthy 
and  an  nnhealthy  house. 

Having  in  view  the  requirements  of  a large 
section  of  householders,  aud  experiencing  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a satisfactory  sewer-gas 
trap,  which  is  at  once  economical  in  cost  and 
effective  in  action,  I have  registered  a design 
which  in  one  piece  secures  the  combined  advan- 
tages just  referred  to. 

Conceive,  if  yon  please,  an  ordinary  6-in, 
syphon  pipe,  with  a 3-in.  junction  attached  at 
the  spigot  end,  with  a sqaare  slice  about  4 in.  by 
4 in.  out  out  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  pipe,  at 
the  socket  end,  into  which  a grate  is  dropped, 
and  that  is  what  I present  as  a cheap,  simple, 
and  thoroughly  effective  house-drain  trap.  Sewer 
gas  is  prevented  from  passing  the  water  seal  by 
force  as  it  is  conveyed  away  to  a convenient  out- 
let  through  the  small  junction.  Any  fonl 
matters, — partly  gaseous,  partly  vapours, — the 
volatile  products  of  organic  decomposition  within 
the  sewers  effecting  a silent  passage  through  the 
water-seal  of  the  eyphou  by  the  process  I have 
termed  conduction,  are  immediately  dilated  with 
a large  volume  of  air,  fresh  from  the  atmosphere 
and  swept  outwards.  With  the  equilibrium  of 
pressure  established  between  each  side  of  the 
trap  seonred  by  the  junction-pipe  delivering  the 
aiirial  sewage  into  the  outer  air,  there  is  a reduced 
tendency  to  absorption  of  such  matter  by  the 
snrfaco'water  of  the  syphon  on  the  sewer  side  ; 
consequently  less  mephitic  air  passes  the  trap 
upon  saturation,  to  be  given  ofl’  again  on  the 
house  aide,  but  such  small  quantity,  as  before 
stated,  at  once  mingles  with  the  fresh  air 
copionsly  pouring  in  through  the  grid,  and  is 
ultimately  discharged  into  the  outside  air  above 
the  house-top,  after  flowing  through  the  system 
of  house-drains  and  internal  pipes,  which  are  so 
maintained  in  a comparatively  sweet  condition. 

I am  professionally  able  to  affirm,  from  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  house 
drainage  in  the  metropolis  and  provincial 
towns,  as  well  as  of  country  districts,  from 
information  personally  gleaned  on  the  spots, 
that  by  far  the  bulk  of  English  homes  are 
less  salubrious,  indeed  much  less  so,  than  they 
ought  to  be.  But  I believe  that  the  exercise  of 
judgment  and  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
heads  of  establishments  in  occasional  amateur 
sanitary  inspection,  or  by  the  safer  and  really 
economical  system,  the  principle  of  which  is 
highly  approved  by  Sir  William  W.  Gull,  hart,, 
of  periodic  inspection  by  a skilful  sanitary 
engineer,  will  help  to  improve  materially  the 
salubrity  and  comfort  of  homesteads. 

A large  majority  of  houses  are  unhealthy 
through  sewer  exhalations  penetrating  into 
them,  but  most  of  them  may  be  improved  by 
using  the  inexpensive  contrivance  I have  sub- 
mitted to  you.  Messrs.  Stiff,  of  the  Lambeth 
Potteries,  I think,  will  undertake  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  apparatus,  and,  from  what  I hear, 
those  gentlemen  will  be  in  a position  to  supply 
it  for  a few  shillings,  at  a charge  very  little  above 
the  price  of  a common  syphon-pipe,  which  is 
really  so  reasonable  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
every  cottager. 


ENGINEERING  WORKS  IN  PROGRESS. 

INSTITUTION  or  ENGINEERS  AND  SHIPUUILDEES 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

At  the  opening  meeting  (October  2ith)  Mr. 
R.  Bruce  Bell,  C.E.,  as  president,  delivered  an 
introductory  address.  Towards  the  close  of  it 
he  said : — It  has  been  usual  in  the  opening 
addresses  of  our  presidents  to  give  a summary 
review  of  the  various  engineering  works  of 
consequence  in  course  of  constrnotion  throngh. 
oat  the  country  ; but  this  field  has  been  so  well 
gone  over  by  my  recent  predecessors,  and  there 
is  SO  little  to  add  regarding  any  recent  works 
of  very  great  magnitude  in  civil  engineering, 
that  I will  not  touoh  upon  this  ground.  I may 
notice,  however,  that  we  are  at  last  to  have  in 
Scotland  one  if  nob  two  respectable  railway 
stations,  viz.,  that  of  the  Union  Railway  in  St. 
Enoch-square  in  Glasgow,  and  the  Caledonian  in 
Gordon-street,  crossing  the  Clyde,  which  is  to 
be  approached  by  a viaduct. 

In  allnsion  to  this,  I cannot  help  remarking 
upon  the  unsightly  structures  which  engineers 
seem  nnivei'sally  to  adopt  when  crossing  our 
large  rivers  with  railway  viaduots  of  iron.  Why 
this  should  be  the  case  when  iron  is  nsed  seems 


strange,  becanse  when  stone  is  adopted  as  the 
material  we  have  often  very  fine  examples  of 
viaducts  for  railways;  bub  on  the  Thames  and 
the  Clyde,  although  we  have  fine  roadway 
bridges,  both  of  stone  and  iron,  the  railway 
bridges  are  as  artistic  specimens  simply 
execrable,  and  in  connexion  with  this  railway 
station  at  Gordon-street  I am  sorry  to  find  that 
another  eye-sore  is  about  to  be  inflioted  on 
Glasgow,  whereby  a great  opportunity  has  been 
lost,  as  by  a proper  arrangement  of  the  same 
amount  of  iron,  and  with  the  height  and  width 
of  the  span  at  command,  a most  artistic  structure 
might  have  been  produced. 

The  North  British  Railway  is  also  engaged 
upon  a work  of  great  magnitude  iu  the  con- 
strnction  of  the  Tay  Bridge  by  Mr.  Bouoh, 
otherwise  in  railway  work  iu  Scotland  there  is 
nob  much  calling  ffir  any  special  remarks.  In 
sea  works  we  have  nob  done  much  of  late  years 
in  Scotland  of  any  great  importance,  although 
in  this  branch  of  engineering  I have  to 
notice  the  advance  that  has  been  made  of  late 
years  in  the  use  of  concrete  as  a building 
material. 

In  works  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  ocean  the 
great  object  has  been  to  obtain  blocks  of  stone 
of  such  size  as  to  be  placed  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  being  lifted  by  the  force  of  the  sea. 
The  old  mode  of  building  by  stones  obtained 
from  the  quarry,  clamped  and  fastened  together, 
involved  great  care  and  cost  in  workmanship, 
and  as  blocks  of  five,  ten,  and  even  twenty  tons 
would  not  of  themselves  by  their  own  weight 
resist  the  upheaval  of  the  waves,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  get  atones  quarried  of  sufficient  size. 
This  is  now,  however,  effected  by  the  adoption  of 
artificial  blocks  of  concrete.  The  first  engineer 
who  adopted  this  on  a very  large  scale  was  Mr. 
Bindon  Stoney,  of  Dublin,  who  built,  and  lifted, 
and  set  iu  place,  blocks  of  350  tons  weight  in 
the  construction  of  the  river,  wall  in  Dublin  Bay. 
The  machinery  by  which  this  was  effected  was 
of  a moat  elaborate  and  costly  character,  never- 
theless the  work  was  executed  at  a moderate 
cost.  The  situation  of  this  work,  however,  was 
in  comparatively  smooth  water. 

In  the  Tyne  piers,  with  an  exposure  to  the 
open  sea  of  the  German  Ocean,  Mr.  Messenb  is 
laying  blocks  of  40  to  60  tons,  and  Mr.  Dyce  Cay 
has  also  been  execnting  some  heavy  work  in 
Aberdeen,  exposed  to  very  heavy  seas ; but  a 
work  at  present  in  progress  subject  to  the 
greatest  exposure  is  Sir  John  Goode’s  work  at 
Jersey  Harbour,  exposed  to  a sea  aud  tideway 
unsurpassed  anywhere  in  its  destructive  cha- 
racter. Mr.  Imrie  Bell,  the  engineer,  who  is 
constructing  this  work,  is  now  forming  blocks  of 
100  tons  weight,  which  are  carried  out  to  sea 
suspended  under  the  bottom  of  a large  welled 
barge  and  set  in  their  places,  the  bottom  founda- 
tion having  been  previously  prepared  with  con- 
crete in  bags  containing  10  to  20  tons  in  each, 
lowered  through  the  wells  of  barges. 

Another  mode  of  using  concrete  is  by  setting 
it  in  a mass  in  situ,  thus  making  the  pier  or 
wall  a monolith,  althongh  it  is  not  many  years 
since  this  mode  of  using  concrete,  or  of  setting 
concrete  in  any  form  under  water,  was  looked 
upon  by  engineers  with  distrust.  Its  first  intro- 
duction for  babour  works  on  a large  scale  placed 
in  situ  under  water  was  in  the  foundations  of 
the  sea-walls  of  the  Albert  Harbour  at  Greenock, 
which  were  built  without  cofferdams  by  Mr.  Miller 
and  myself  in  1861,  and  at  that  time  we  could 
hardly  get  any  engineer  to  support  our  view  as 
to  its  being  a reliable  mode  of  bailding.  Of  late 
years,  however,  concrete  has  become  a universal 
system  of  building  sea  works  where  cost  and 
time  are  matters  of  importance. 

The  great  engineering  problem  for  Glasgow  is 
at  present  the  means  of  getting  quit  of  the  sewage. 
This  has  been  grappled  with  by  Sir  John  Hawk- 
sbaw  as  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioner,  and  whose 
report  is  before  the  public ; but  it  appears  to  be 
a question  whether  he  has  exhausted  the  subject, 
or  arrived  at  any  such  definite  conclnsion  as  can 
lead  to  active  measures  being  taken,  or  has  on 
the  contrary  left  the  matter  very  much  where  it 
stood  before.  One  provision,  however,  which  he 
has  suggested  will,  if  properly  acted  upon,  pave 
the  way  for  definite  action,  whict  is  the  con- 
stitution of  a Board  of  “ Sanitary  Commissioners 
of  the  Clyde.”  All  that  can  be  said  at  present, 
however,  regarding  the  prevention  of  the  polintion 
of  the  Clyde,  is  that  it  is  still  a problem  for  the 
futnre. 

Having,  what  with  Bateman,  Bazalgette,  and 
Hawkshaw,  so  far  exhausted  the  talent  of  London 
in  purely  engineering  expedients,  the  gronnd 
may  be  now  free  for  the  proposal  of  some  more 
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Eoientifio  oombination  of  obemiatry  and  engi- 
neering. 

I do  not  intend  to  refer  further  to  engineering 
works  in  the  country  j but  will,  in  connexion 
with  what  1 have  previously  referred  to,  take 
aome  notice  of  what  is  doing  in  America,  where 
I have  had  some  opportunity  lately  of  seeing 
what  our  neighbours  are  about;  and  I can  only 
say  that,  whatever  pride  we  may  take  in  our 
great  undertakinesbere,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
recognise  that  American  engineers  have  in  some 
things  surpassed  ns. 

I was  last  year  appointed  upon  a committee, 
along  with  an  American  and  a Canadian  engineer, 
General  Newton,  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
Heat. -colonel  of  the  corps  of  military  engineers, 
and  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  engineer-in-chief  of 
the  Intercolonial,  and  of  the  Canadian  and  Paoiflo 
llailways,in  an  examination  of  oneof  the  largest 
rivers  in  North  America,  with  the  view  of  carry- 
ing out  an  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Mon- 
treal. General  Newton  afforded  me  the  oppor- 
tunity, whilst  in  New  York,  of  inspecting  the 
works  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  under- 
takings  of  the  present  day  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  river  navigation,  — the 
removal  of  Hallet’s  Point  Reef  forming  the 
threshold  of  Hell  - gate,  which  has  long  been 
the  terror  of  navigators  and  underwriters,  but 
which  was,  on  the  24th  of  September,  reduced 
to  a thing  of  the  past.  As  is  well  known,  there 
are  two  entrances  to  the  sea  from  New  York,  the 
one  by  Sandy  Hook  and  the  other  by  Long  Island 
Sonnd,  tbrongh  the  East  River,  The  East  River 
Channel  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to 
the  north,  and  has  besides  a great  amount  of 
local  navigation,  although  it  is  a daugerous 
channel,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  much  ship- 
wreck and  loss  of  life  and  property.  This  so- 
called  East  River  is  not  properly  a river,  but  a 
narrow  strait,  separating  Manhattan  Island, 
upon  which  New  York  is  built,  and  the  mainland 
beyond  this,  from  Long  Island.  The  strait,  after 
passing  Hell-gate  and  Throg’s-neck,  widens  out 
into  the  Long  Island  Sound,  and  enters  the  sea 
at  a distance  of  130  miles  further  north  than  the 
Sandy  Hook  entrance.  We  have  thus  ,two  bays 
entering  from  the  ocean  at  a distance  of  130 
miles  apart,  and  connected  by  the  East  River 
channel.  The  tide  in  the  bay  of  New  York 
rises  to  its  full  height  at  the  entrance 
of  the  East  River  nearly  three  hours  earlier 
than  it  does  at  the  other  end  of  the  strait, 
at  its  entrance  from  Long  Island  Sound  ; and 
although  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is  not  more 
than  6 ft.  in  New  York  Bay,  and  9 ft.  in  Long 
Island  Sonnd,  yet  as  this  channel  is  only  eighteen 
miles  in  length,  this  head  is  sufficient  to  cause  a 
very  rapid  current  to  flowthrough  the  strait; 
and  where  obstructions  and  contractions  occur 
it  is  turned  in  fact  into  rapids  and  whirlpools. 
The  worst  of  these  obatmotions  occurred  oppo- 
site  Hallet’s  Reef,  where  the  strait  takes  a rapid 
turn,  and  from  this  point  a reef  of  rock  jutted 
out  into  the  channel,  with  only  9 ft.  to  12  ft.  of 
water  upon  it,  the  stream  rushing  and  seething 
past  it  at  a rate  of  from  six  to  ten  miles  an  hour, 
aooordiug  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  tides, 
and  bearing  direct  upon  it.  The  strait,  besides, 
is  at  this  point  divided  into  separate  channels  by 
islands  and  submerged  rooks.  This  is  the  por. 
tion  called  Hell-gate,  and  it  is  certainly  well 
named,  as  it  is  something  appalling  to  see 
vessels  passing  down  apparently  helpless,  a sight 
only  equalled  by  the  passage  of  steam-vessels 
down  the  rapids  of  the  Canadian  rivers.  Ideas 
regarding  the  improvement  of  this  channel  have 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  New  York  people 
for  many  years,  and  a considerable  amount  of 
monev  was  privately  subscribed  and  expended  in 
surface-blasting  with  nitro-glycerine,  about  thirty 
tons  of  explosive  materials  having  been  em- 
ployed in  clearing  off  the  prominent  rocks  and 
projections;  but  no  material  improvement  was 
effected  until  the  Government  undertook  the 
work  in  18G6,  and  placed  General  Newton  in 
charge,  who  since  that  time  has  succeeded  in 
removing  many  of  the  prominent  rooks  by  drill- 
ing  from  scows  specially  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  blasting  with  charges  of  nitro- 
glycerine ; but  the  Hallet’s  Point  Reef  was  a 
matter  which  could  not  be  acted  upon  by  any 
such  ordinary  means. 

The  rook  itself  being  solid  gneiss,  the  extent 
of  the  reef  nearly  four  acres,  and  the  constant 
change  in  the  current  in  rapidity,  force,  and 
direction,  during  the  various  changes  in  the 
tide, — besides  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on 
operations  in  a channel  where  vessels  navigating 
have  no  power  of  steerage, — rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  work  in  the  ordinary  way  from  craft,  or 


erections  in  the  river;  and  as  no  diver  could 
descend  into  such  a vortex,  it  was,  therefore, 
boldly  determined  to  undermine  the  whole  mass 
and  shiver  it  to  pieces  in  one  operation. 

Some  time  prior  to  this,  a larye  rook  of  ellip- 
tical shape,  195  ft.  in  length  by  105  ft.  wide, called 
the  Blossom  Rock,  had  been  removed  in  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco,  by  Colonel  Williamson,  of  the 
United  States  corps  of  engineers,  by  under- 
mining  and  blowing  it  up ; and,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  this  was  the  first  operation  of  the  kind 
in  subaqueous  blasting. 

The  rock  was  metamorphio,  sandstone,  its 
highest  surface  being  5 ft.  below  low  water.  A 
abaft  was  sunk  through  the  rock,  a space  in  its 
surface  being  euclosed  within  a cofferdam,  and 
a telescopic  iron  shaft  sunk  down  through  the 
rook.  The  interior  was  then  chambered  out  by 
excavation,  leaving  a thin  crust  of  roof  above. 
Into  this  chamber  was  placed  about  twenty  tons 
of  giant  powder,  enclosed  in  thirty. eight  ale. 
oasks  and  several  old  iron  tanks,  and  fired  from 
a boat  by  meaos  of  a galvanic  battery.  The  mess 
of  water  displaced  was  200  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  thrown  np  in  the  air, 
mixed  with  the  debris  of  the  roof  of  the  vault 
and  the  shattered  shoring  timbers,  to  a height  of 
300  ft.  The  effect  was  completely  satisfactory. 
The  cost  of  the  work  was  15,000i. 

The  removal  of  the  Blossom  Rock  was  thus 
effected  by  chambering  out  a vault  and  blowing 
off  the  roof  by  sheer  force  of  explosion.  But  in 
the  case  of  Hallet’s  Reef,  owing  to  its  vast  size 
and  peculiar  positiou,  this  arrangement  could 
not  have  been  carried  out. 

The  reef,  which  is  triangular  in  shape,  extends 
outwards  from  a point  of  land  at  a sudden  turn 
in  the  river  to  a distance  of  above  400  ft.  where 
it  reaches  the  32  ft.  water-line  : all  within  this 
required  to  be  removed.  The  work  was  oom- 
meuced  in  1869  by  the  formation  of  a cofferdam 
in  front  of  the  point  on  the  shore,  and  the  face 
of  the  rock  squared  down  inside  of  this  to  form 
the  shore  line  of  deep  water.  The  space  thus 
formed  inside  of  the  cofferdam  is  117  ft.  long  and 
62  ft.  wide,  and  this  formed  the  main  shaft,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  33  ft.  below  low-water 
line.  From  this  shaft  ten  main  headings  were 
driven  into  the  reef,  radiating  out  from  the  shaft 
as  a centre;  these  were  crossed  by  a series  of 
lines  of  cross  galleries  ; from  these  again  inter- 
mediate headings  and  cross  galleries  were  driven 
until  the  whole  space  was  mined  out  like  a ooaU 
pit,  entirely  resting  on  pillars,  173  in  number. 
The  headings  and  galleries  were  from  20  ft.  to 
22  fc.  in  height,  leaving  a roof  from  7 ft.  to  10  ft. 
thick,  above  which  rushed  and  roared  the  waters 
of  Hell-gate.  The  aggregate  length  of  tunnel 
and  galleries  was  7,425  ft.,  and  the  quantity  of 
material  excavated  and  removed  50,000  cubic 
yards,  to  effect  which  nearly  forty  miles  of  holes 
were  drilled,  principally  by  machines  driven  by 
compressed  air,  and  about  30  tons  of  nitro- 
glycerine and  other  explosives  used  in  75,000 
blasts.  After  the  whole  of  the  leef  had  thus 
been  completely  honeycombed  the  pillars  and 
roof  were  bored  full  of  boles  to  an  average  depth 
of  10  ft.  The  number  of  holes  were  about 
5,000  in  all,  charged  with  dynamite  rend- 
rook  and  giant  powder,  the  quantity  of  explosives 
used  in  charging  being  about  26  tons.  In  each 
hole  was  placed  an  explosive  cartridge  and  an 
electric  wire  ; these  wires  were  all  collected  and 
formed  into  two  cables,  and  led  direct  to  the 
batteries.  When  the  connexions  were  completed 
water  was  allowed  to  flow  into  the  mine,  which 
effected  all  the  tamping  required. 

The  charge  was  fired  on  the  24tb  of  September 
last,  by  General  Newton’s  daughter,  2i  years 
of  age,  by  means  of  a Morse  telegraph  key. 

The  upheaval  of  water,  as  anticipated  by 
General  Newton,  was  comparatively  slight, 
although  in  reality  a vast  affair,  as  the  mass  of 
water  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  reef  was 
said  to  have  been  raised  to  a height  of  60  ft., 
with  rooks  of  large  dimensions  spinning  on  its 
surface  like  tops. 

The  difference  of  the  nature  of  this  blast  from 
that  of  the  Blossom  Rock  was  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  roof  of  the  vault  was  actually  blown 
up  by  an  actual  explosion  in  the  Guy  Fawkes 
style,  but  in  the  case  of  Hell-gate  it  was  simply 
the  smashing  up  of  the  pillars  and  roofs  them- 
selves, causing  a complete  disintegration  of  the 
rock,  no  more  power  being  expended  than  what 
was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  from  the 
account  of  the  blast  this  appears  to  have  been 
a complete  success.  It  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  General  Newton  and  those  under 
him  by  whom  the  works  were  conducted,  that 
with  all  the  manipulation  of  such  a vast  amount 


of  explosive  material  no  accidents  have  occurred, 
with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  cases  which 
resulted  from  the  carelessness  of  the  men  them- 
selves. 

This  is  the  first  work  of  the  kind  which  has 
ever  been  executed,  and  certainly  never  before, 
either  above  or  under  water,  were  so  many  iso- 
lated charges  spread  over  such  a vast  area  dis- 
charged at  one  blast.  The  work  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  Government  who  under- 
took it,  aud  npon  the  scientific  knowledge  and 
ability  of  the  engineer,  who  has  carried  it  to 
such  a successful  result. 

There  is  still  much  arduous  work  to  be  done 
before  a clearance  of  Hell-gate  can  be  effected, 
as  a great  part  of  the  dibris  has  to  be  cleared 
out  to  get  the  requisite  depth  of  water  ; for 
although  the  pillars  and  roof  now  form  a 
crushed  mass  filling  np  the  excavated  vault,  yet 
they  occupy  in  this  state  probably  twice  the 
amount  of  room  which  they  did  as  part  of  a 
solid  rook,  and  much  of  this  must  be  removed  to 
get  the  required  depth  of  water. 

Another  great  work  which  I had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  under  progress  at  New  York  is  the 
Brooklyn  Viaduct,  spanning  the  East  River,  from 
Manhattan  to  Brooklyn,  in  one  span  of  1,500  ft., 
for  railway  and  road  traffic.  The  clear  headway 
is  140  ft.  from  high  water  to  the  under  side  of 
the  roadway,  and  one  may  imagine  the  strength 
of  towers  required  to  carry  such  a span  across 
at  such  a height.  This  is  greater  than  anjthiug 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  attempted  in 
this  country,  seeing  that  Telford’s  Menai  Bridge 
is  only  790  ft.  span.  The  widest  span  of  the 
Britannia  railway-bridge,  over  the  same  strait, 
is  only  400  ft.;  and  that  these  two  are  the 
greatest  works  in  bridge-building  which  have 
been  done  in  this  country.  In  Canada,  also, 
there  is  muoh  to  interest  us  both  in  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering. 

A great  work  which  has  thus  been  brought  to 
a Bucoessful  termination,  after  many  years  of 
arduous  labour,  is  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 
The  intention  of  the  origiuators  of  this  railway 
was  to  connect  the  maritime  provinces  with  the 
Canadas,  and  give  an  outlet  to  the  trade  by 
access  to  the  Atlantic  during  the  olose  of  the 
interim  navigation  by  ice.  The  proposition  was 
mooted  by  Henry  Fairbairn,  seven  years  after 
the  opening  of  the  first  passenger-railway  in 
England, — the  Stockton  and  Darlington, — and  in 
1835  the  project  was  brought  by  the  Canadian 
before  the  Imperial  Government.  After  many 
delays  the  Government  undertook  a survey 
through  the  heart  of  what  was  then  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Brunswick,  but  which  became 
part  of  the  State  of  Maine  in  1842,  under  the 
famous,  or,  rather,  infamous,  Ashburton  Treaty, 
muoh  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Yankees  them- 
selves. This  was  effected  by  the  muddling 
management  of  the  British  Government,  in  first 
refusing  good  terms  of  arrangement  offered  by 
the  States  Government,  aud  then  sending  out  an 
ignorant  English  earl,  in  place  of  a few  practical 
surveyors,  to  define  and  agree  upon  the  boun- 
daries  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  colonists  had  then  to  commence  afresh,  aud 
did  so  by  each  province  setting  to  work,  inde- 
pendent  of  the  Home  Government,  and  the 
result  was  the  construction  by  the  Canadian  pro- 
vinces of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  from  Sarnia, 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron,  to  Riviere  duLoup, 
120  miles  east  from  Quebec,— 780  miles  in  all,— 
and  by  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bronswick,  of  the 
railways  from  Halifax  to  Truro,  60  miles  in 
length;  and  St.  John’s  to  Shediao,  108  miles. 
So  stood  matters  in  1862. 

There  was  still  the  long  link  wanting  to  con- 
neot  the  provinces  through  the  wilderness,  the 
length  of  which  was  increased  by  an  additional 
250  miles,  by  the  folly  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment giving  up  the  portion  of  New  Brunswick, 
under  the  Ashburton  treaty. 

In  1863  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
three  provinces  came  bo  arrangement  about  this, 
and  mutually  proposed  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  as 
engineer-in-chief,  who  commenced  the  surveys 
in  1864 ; and  by  the  time  these  surveys  were 
finished,*  the  provinces  were  united  in  one 
dominion ; and  the  first  great  work  undertaken 
by  the  new  Government  was  this  important  rail- 
way, the  works  of  which  were  commenced  in 
1869  ; and  their  completion  this  year  has  brought 
our  colonies  of  the  Canadas  for  the  first  time  into 
connexion,  overland,  with  the  maritime  provinces 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotin,  which  were 
formerly  divided  by  an  almost  impassable  wilder- 
ness, and  we  now  have  a continuous  line  of  rail, 
way  from  Halifax  and  St.  John’s  right  through  to 
Sarnia,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron,  the  western 
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extremity  of  central  Canada,  which,  there  joining 
the  United  States  railway,  goes  right  across  the 
continent  to  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific. 

Canada  is  not,  however,  concent  with  this 
mode  of  access  to  the  Pacific,  but  is  actually 
now  engaged  upon  a Pacific  line,  carried  entirely 
through  her  o.vn  territory,  to  the  north  of  the 
lakes.  The  whole  of  this  line  has  been  surveyed 
by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  a great  part  of  it  is 
located  for  contract,  and  several  long  links  already 
constructed. 

The  canals  of  Canada  ate  on  a grand  scale. 
The  Welland  Canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  with 
Lake  Ontario,  and  thus  overcoming  the  falls  of 
iliagara,  and  the  canals  of  the  upper  St. 
Lawrence,  continuing  the  navigation  past  the 
rapids  and  unnavigable  portion  of  the  river,  right 
into  theharbourof  Montreal.  The  looks  of  these 
canals  have  been  increased  in  size  from  time  to 
lime,  and  are  now  being  reconstructed  through, 
oat  and  made  large  enough  to  pass  vessels  of 
2/0  ft.  in  length  and  a draughtof  12  fc.of  water, 
from  the  lakes  right  on  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
The  coat  of  this  renewal  of  works  of  the  Welland 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  will  not  be  less  than  four 
millions  and  a half  sterling. 

So  much  for  this  young  country,  which  was 
only  formed  into  a dominion  eight  years  ago. 
The  mechanical  industries  of  the  colony  are  also 
taking  a high  position,  and  steam.enginea  and 
machinery  are  now  manufactured  which  would 
do  credit  to  the  best  factories  in  the  old  country 
itself.  ^ 
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UNIVERSITY  AND  TOWN  IMPROVEMENTS 
AT  OXFORD. 

Ix  accordance  with  annual  custom,  Jac/tson’s 
Oxford.  Journal  at  the  commencement  of  Michael- 
mas term  gives  an  account  of  the  more  important 
building  improvements  and  additions  that  have 
been  execoted  or  projected  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  From  the  long  list  furnished 
by  our  contemporary  wo  give  a resumi  of  the 
most  salient  items. 

At  Christ  Church,  the  alterations  in  Tom  Quad 
and  elsewhere  have  been  rapidly  pushed  forward 
during-  the  year.  The  old  lines  of  the  building 
are  being  endeavoured  to  be  re-traced,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  terrace  has  been  lowered  con- 
sidorably,  with  a view  at  some  future  time  to  the 
ereotion  of  cloisters  around  the  cjuadrangle  on 
the  buttresses  which  have  been  discovered  and 
made  good.  About  one-half  of  the  ancient 
gaesic  parapet,  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  has  been  removed,  and  a new  arcliiteotural 
battlement  substituted.  A small  tower  has  been 
erected  over  “ Kiloanon  ” archway,  and  the  old 
•statue  of  Wolsey,  which  was  formerly  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle,  has  been  placed 
in  a more  appropriate  position  near  Tom  Gate. 
But  a more  arduous  task  yet  remains,  namely, 
the  bell. tower.  The  diflficulty  arises  from  thegreat 
width  of  the  basement  line  of  work  left  by  Wolsey. 
To  build  a tower  in  proper  proportion  to  this 
basement.Iine  would  mar  the  effect  of  the  present 
Cathedral  tower,  which,  probably,  in  the  original 
design  was  to  have  been  removed.  Under  the 
ciroumstances,  therefore,  a suitable  tower  will 
be  constructed  over  the  belfry  in  fair  proportion 
to  th6_  surrounding  buildings,  and  without 
Uestroying  the  old  basement-lines.  The  interior 
of  the  old  almshouses  opposite  Tom  Gate  is 
being  pulled  down,  and  it  is  intended  to  convert 
them  into  a residence  for  the  treasurer,  the  Rev. 
R.  G.  Faussett.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Bodley  & Garner.  The  building  formerly  used 
as  stables  for  the  Provost  of  Oriel  have  been 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  matoriala  sold. 
This  improvement,  when  completed,  will  give  a 
much  more  cnnvenieutentranceto  King  Edward, 
street.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Symm  & Co. 
of  St.  Giles’s.  ' 

At  Balliol  College  the  work  of  enlargement  is 
nearly  completed.  The  new  hall,  90  ft.  by  30  ft. 

18  finished,  as  also  are  a new  buttery,  commou- 
room,  leoture-room,  and  laboratory.  Four  sets 
of  rooms  have  been  erected  for  Fellows  at  the 
east  end  of  the  hall,  and  eight  sets  for  Under- 
padiiates  at  the  west  end,  and  the  old  hall  is 
being  fitted  up  as  a library.  A new  roof  has 
teeu  put  on  Fisher’s  rooms  at  the  west  end  of 
the  college,  and  a new  facing  'of  white  stone  is 
oeiug  put  on  the  front  in  Broad-street,  together 
with  new  sashes  and  windows.  The  cost  of  the 
will  amount  to 
architect  is  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse; 

and  M?a  ^ WolverhamptOD  ; 

and  the  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Simmonds. 


Toe  work  of  restoration  at  All  Souls  College 
Chapel  is  now  nearly  complete.  The  reredos 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  eastern  end,  and  the 
thirty-five  large  niches  and  the  eighty-fonr  small 
ones  have  been  filled  in  with  statues  and 
statuettes,  and  the  work  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  E.  Geflowaki.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Oxford,  has  done 
a considerable  part  of  the  work  of  decoration, 
the  bay  over  the  reredos  having  been  painted  by 
him  from  the  designs  of  Sir  G.  Scott.  The  floor 
of  the  chapel  has  been  repaved,  the  stalls  have 
been  restored,  a new  cornice  has  been  substi- 
tuted, the  sedilia  and  piscina  have  been  restored, 
aud  a new  altar,  composed  of  a single  slab  of 
Devonshire  marble,  has  been  provided.  The 
greater  part  of  this  work,  and  that  of  the  reredos, 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley,  Mr.  J.  Medland  acting  as  clerk  of  the 
works. 

The  extension  at  New  College,  which  has 
occupied  the  past  three  or  four  years,  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  at  least  for  the  present. 
The  new  block  which  has  been  added  to  that 
which  was  completed  for  occupation  twelve 
months  siuce,  in  Hoiywell.street,  provides  rooms 
for  twenty  Undergraduates,  with  a Fellow’s 
residence  at  the  west  end.  The  buildings  are 
fronted  with  Milton  and  Taynton  stone,  and  the 
length  of  the  front  is  273  ft.,  with  a depth  of 
33  ft.,  and  a height  of  75  ft.  to  the  ridge.  There 
is  some  carving  on  both  the  College  and  Holy- 
well  fronts.  Further  extensions  are  contem- 
plated. Messrs.  Jackson  A Shaw,  of  London, 
have  carried  out  the  designs,  from  the  plans  of 
Sir  G.  Scott,  and  Mr.  H.  Roome  is  the  clerk  of 
the  works. 

The  addition  of  new  buildings  at  Kehle  College 
still  progresses,  and  the  Society  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  the  largest  iu  the  University. 
The  chapel  was  opened  on  St.  Mark’s  Day  last, 
as  reported  in  our  columns  at  the  time.  ' 

Various  alterations  and  additions  of  a minor 
character  have  been  executed  at  nearly  all  the 
colleges.  An  organ-gallery  has  been  erected  in 
the  ante-ohapel  of  Trinity  College,  and  a new 
leotnre-room  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  G.  Brnton,  architect,  having  accommo- 
dation  for  a lecturer  and  twenty.five  students 
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being  erected  on  the  south  side,  at  a cost  of 
2,5001.,  from  designs  of  Mr.  H.  G.  W.  Drink, 
water.  It  is  connected  with  the  church  by  a 
corridor  and  pariah  room,  and  is  built  of  Gibraltar 
stone  with  Bath  atone  dressings,  and  the  tiles  to 
be  used  will  correspond  with  those  of  the  ohurch. 
The  church  tower  will  shortly  be  commenced, 
and  an  iron  palisading  will  be  placed  ronnd  the 
ohuroh.  A new  vestry  is  being  placed  adjoining 
the  north  transept  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James’s 
Church,  and  a similar  addition,  with  an  organ, 
chamber,  is  being  made  to  Holywell  Church. 

A new  school  has  been  erected  in  New  Inn 
Hall-street  for  St.  Michael’s  parish,  adjoining 
Shoe-lane,  and  the  master’s  house  adjoins  the 
street.  The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  G.  Bruton. 

The  new  cemetery  at  Cowley  St.  John  is 
approaching  completion. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS. 

LINCOLN  DIOCESAN  CONFERENCE. 

At  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Conference  on  the 
13th  up,,  the  Rev.  Canon  Clements  read  a paper 
entitled  “The  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Actof 
1871;  Consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee’s  Report.”  He  said  that  the  Act  left 
untouched  and  even  aggravated  one  great  evil  ; 
since  in  the  case  of  an  insolvent  predecessor  it 
compelled  his  successor  to  paydown  the  whole 
amount  of  the  dilapidations  assessed,  of  which 
perhaps,  he  conld  not  recover  one  single  sixpence, 
and  to  pay  it  in  advance  was  almost  sure  to  be 
distressingly  inconvenient.  On  the  face  of  it, 
then,  the  Act  was  imperfect,  and  on  this  point, 
if  nowhere  else,  harsh  in  its  operation.  But  in 
its  general  working  also  there  had  been  very 
considerable  friction.  No  doubt,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted  that  some  friction  was  certain,  because 
they  might  assume  it  to  be  necessarily  true  that 
the  bringing  in  of  any  better  system  upon  an 
old  and  lax  system,  must  always  entail  incon- 
veniences. Present  incumbents  must  suffer 
more  or  less  from  the  fact  that  they  came  in 
under  the  lax  system,  and  were  going  oat  under 
a strict  system.  But  allowing  for  this  to  the 
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entranoe-hall,  and  other  buildings  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Angel  Hotel,  in  the  High-street,  power 
being  given  to  borrow  a sum  not  exceeding 
60,0001.  to  defray  the  coat.  Workmen  have  been 
employed  levelling  the  ground  during  the  Long 
Vacation.  The  buildings  will  consist  of  a quad- 
rangle, surrounded  on  three  sides  by  buildings 
containing  jthe  examination  schools,  with  their 
offices,  and  standing  back  from  the  High- 
street,  and  a building  interposed  between  the 
schools  proper  and  the  High . street,  con- 
tainmg  a general  hall,  aud  two  Urge  rooms 
for  the  private  use  of  examiners,  below 
which  are  the  offices  of  the  clerk  of  the 
schools,  and  the  residence  of  his  subordinate 
The  buildiug  will  be  two  stories  in  height,  and 
the  ftod  wee  schools  placed  aboveand  the  writing- 
schools  below.  The  latter  will  be  three  in 
number,  two  providing  accommodation  for  200 
and  one  for  150  candidates.  The  vivd  voce 
schools  will  be  removed  from  the  noise  of  the 
streets,  and  will  be  quite  quiet.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  entire  building,  inoluding  warming 
and  ventilation,  is  63,8841.  ® 

_ The  new  University  Running.ground,  adjoin- 
ing the  Christ  Church  Cricket  - ground  on  the 
Ifliey.road,  is  now  nearly  completed.  It  will  be 
adorned  by  a pavilion  of  the  Italian  style,  of 
white  bricks  with  red  bands.  The  whole  of  the 
arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Hob- 
dell,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Fisher  & 
Hobdell,  builders,  Ac.,  of  Oxford,  and  the  entire 
cost  of  the  work  will  be  nearly  2,0001. 

In.  the  city  the  principal  work  has  been  the 
drainage,  of  which  we  recently  publiebed  some 
particulars  m the  Builder  (p.  1031,  ante). 

At  Sc.  Clement’s  Church  the  organ  has  been 
removed  from  the  west  end  of  che  building  to  the  ! 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a stained-glass 
window  will  be  placed  iu  that  portion  of  the 
church  previously  occupied  by  the  organ.  At 
St.  Frideswide’a  Church  a new  vicarage-house  is 
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floe  what  dilapidations  were  iu  a schedule  ; that 
, the  archdeacon  should  be  substituted  for  the 
bishop  iu  the  wording  of  the  Act;  that  the  re- 
muneration of  the  surveyors  of  each  diocese 
should  be  increased ; that  the  time  should  be 
extended  for  making  objections  to  the  surveyors’ 
report,  as  to  matters  of  fact  or  law;  and  that 
some  local  tribunal,  perhaps  the  County  Court, 
sbonld  hear  and  determine  such  objections ; that 
the  term  of  five  years  in  which  an  incumbent  is 
required  to  Lave  his  buildings  subjeoted  to  an 
inspection  shall  be  extended  to  fourteen  years,  Ac. 
These  and  such  like  changes  would  make  it  more 
palatable,  and  nob  destroy  its  value. 

Afcer  some  discussion,  the  bishop  put  the  fol- 
lowing  to  the  Conference  : — 

_ “Th»t  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  the  Dilapida- 
tioQS  Act  urgently  needs  immediate  atnendmeot;  that  it 
bo  a request  to  the  archdeacons  and  rural  deans  of  tho 
diocese  to  meet  as  soon  as  possible  and  consider  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  frame  a report  upon  it  after  communication 
with  the  laymen  of  the  diocese,  whoso  presence  and  co- 
operation should  specially  be  invited,  and  to  communicate 
with  members  of  the  Legislature  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament." 

The  resolution  was  carried  iieiit.  com. 


Make  a Note  of  it.— At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Tiverton  Highway  Board,  the  chairman  com- 
plained of  the  long  and,  as  he  considered,  un- 
necessary delay  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  bridge  at  Bickleigb,  which 
was  washed  away  by  the  floods  twelve  months 
ago.  He  thought  the  county  surveyor  was  to 
blame  for  such  waste  of  time.  The  surveyor 
(Mr.  Besley)  said  that  was  nob  so.  There  had 
been  many  causes  to  contribute  to  the  delay,  the 
chief  thing  being  the  transfer  of  a small  piece  of 
land  which  was  required.  The  land  cost  15s., 
and  the  expense  of  transferring  it  was  251.  The 
chairman  thought  that  fact  should  be  made  a 
note  of. 


Nov.  4,  1876.] 
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SALE  OP  THE  BUILDING  MATBSIALS 
OP  KNIGHTSBEIDGB  BARKAOKS. 

Ox  Tuesday,  by  order  of  the  Coramanding 
Royal  Engineer,  Messrs.  Horne,  ErersBeld, 
& Co.,  sold  the  first  portion  of  the  building 
materials  of  the  Hyde  Park  Cavalry  Barracks, 
at  Knightsbridge,  which  are  about  to  be 
taken  down  and  rebuilt.  The  materials  dis- 
posed of  comprised  that  portion  of  the  building 
consisting  of  the  stables  for  the  troops,  with  tlie 
dwelling-rooms  above,  enclosing  the  parade- 
ground,  and  which  are  three  stories  in 
height.  The  structure,  it  was  stated,  com- 
prised  1,500,000  bricks,  500  squares  of  slates, 
and  eighteen  tons  of  lead,  in  addition  to  the 
floors,  timber,  and  other  general  building  mate- 
rials, and  the  stable  fittings,  the  whole  being 
divided  into  194  lots.  There  was  an  unusually 
large  attendance  of  persons  connected  with  the 
building  trade,  and  it  was  considered  that 
the  several  lota  fetched  prices  much  above 
the  average  realised  at  such  sales,  more 
espooially  the  bricks  and  the  slates,  for 
which  there  was  sn  active  competition.  The 
present  scarcity  of  bricks  caused  a great 
demand  for  these  portions  of  the  materials,  and 
it  was  a noticeable  feature  in  the  sale  that  they 
were  almost  all  bought  up  by  builders  as  distin- 
guished from  dealers  or  the  trade.  The  lead 
also  was  in  great  demand,  and  sold  at  high 
prices.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the  day’s  sale 
were  about  4',300L  The  conditions  of  the  sale 
were  stringent  as  to  the  immediate  clearing 
away  of  the  materials,  which  is  to  be  completely 
effected  by  Saturday,  the  16th  of  December,  the 
time  for  removing  the  lead,  slates,  sashes,  doors, 
paving,  and  fittings,  being  limited  to  four  days 
after  the  sale,  so  that  during  the  present  week 
the  building  has  already  been  dismantled  of 
these  several  materials.  The  portions  of  the 
materials  of  the  structure  yet  remaining  to  be 
sold  are  the  officers’  quarters  and  the  riding- 
school,  and  we  learn  that  these  will  be  disposed 
of  in  a few  weeks,  when  the  entire  site  will  be 
cleared  for  the  intended  new  barracks,  the 
erection  of  which,  it  is  stated,  will  occupy  about 
three  years,  and  the  troops  which  occupied  the 
old  building  (the  Ist  Life  Guards)  are  in  the 
meantime  stationed  at  the  Regent’s  Park, 
Hampton  Court,  Kensington,  and  St.  John’s 
Wood  barracks. 


NETLEY  ABBEY. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  from  a report  in  the 
Sam;pshire  Independent,  that  the  public  are 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  old  approach 
from  Southampton  water  to  the  ruins  of  Netley 
Abbey.  In  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  this 
road  is  full  of  interest,  and,  from  its  antiquity, 
privacy,  and  beauty,  ought  not  to  be  lost. 

We  find  in  Bullar’s  old  notice  of  Netley  Abbey, 
and  in  the  more  recent  work  on  Hampshire,  by 
Mudie,  this  roadway  spoken  of  as  being  the 
most  favourite  approach  to  tliese  weli.kuown 
ruins  by  water,  and  we  hope  efforts  will  be  made 
to  preserve  this  aunient  right  of  way  from  de- 
struction, the  pariah  vestry  of  four  persons 
having,  to  the  surprise  of  the  parish  generally, 
agreed  to  accept  a new  road  to  the  beach  more 
remote  from  the  abbey  in  lieu  of  this  ancient 
way,  on  the  plea  only  that  it  is  somewhat  less 
steep. 


SKETCH  CLUB  COMPETITION. 

Ax  interesting  competition,  which,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  does  nob  receive  its  fair  share 
of  public  attention,  took  place  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  on  Thursday,  the  26tb  ult. 
We  refer  to  the  annual  competition  of  the  Sketch 
Clubs  in  connexion  with  the  various  metropolitan 
Schools  of  Art.  The  competition  is  yearly  grow- 
ing, inasmuch  as  in  187-4,  when  the  challenge  was 
issued  by  the  Gilbert  Club  (St.  Martin’s  School 
of  An),  Lambeth  Club  only  responded,  on  the 
present  occasion  two  additional  clubs  accepted, 
viz.,  South  Kensington  (Female)  and  West 
London.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  sketches 
were  exhibited;  and  Messrs.  Alma-Tadema, 
A.R.A.j  H.  S.  Marks,  A.R.A.;  and  E.  J. 
Poynter,  A.R.A.,  officiated  as  judges.  Prizes 
of  the  value  of  3Z.  each  were  awarded  as  follows  : 
Figures,  subject,  “ Waiting,”  Mr.  H.  Scbiifer 
(Gilbert)  ; and  an  extra  prize  given  by  the 
judges,  Mr.  H.  Glindoni  (Gilbert).  Landscape, 
subject,  “Far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,” 
Mr.  J.  Seymour  Lucas  (Gilbert).  Animals, 
subject,  “ A Chase,”  Mr.  W.  K.  Stevens  (Lam- 
beth) ; and  Sculpture,  subject,  “ Waiting,”  Miss 


Henrietta  Montalba  (South  Kensington).  The 
award  of  honour  for  the  best  aggregate  of  work 
fell  to  the  Gilbert  Club. 

The  show  of  sketches  was,  on  the  whole,  very 
creditable;  and  we  noticed  amongst  the  com- 
petitors, in  addition  to  those  who  obtained  prizes, 
Miss  Hilda  Montalba,  Messrs.  E.  R.  Breach, 
W.  H.  Dolman,  Frith,  Phillips,  H.  J.  llliodes,  &o. 

We  understand  that  one  or  two  additional 
clubs  have  signified  their  intention  of  taking 
part  in  next  year’s  competition. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTON, 
COMPETITION. 

A COMPETITION  was  advertised  for  this  church 
some  months  ago,  to  which  no  fewer  than 
ninety-one  architects  responded.  Competitors 
were  required  to  send  in  a block  plan,  a ground 
plan,  and  one  elevation,  under  motto.  These 
were  to  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
and  six  were  to  be  selected  whose  anthers 
were  to  compete  a second  time  for  the  final 
commission.  These  six  designs,  which  were  to 
be  explained  by  plans,  elevations,  and  sections, 
accompanied  by  an  outline  perspective,  if  thought 
desirable,  were  to  be  also  submitted  to  Mr. 
Christian,  who  was  to  advise  the  committee  as 
to  the  best  design.  The  church  was  to  aocom- 
modate  800  persons,  and  the  cost  not  to  exceed 
8Z.  per  sitting,  exclusive  of  heating,  lighting, 
boundary. walla,  and  arohitect’s  commission, 

_ The  conditions  distinctly  stated  that  the  de- 
sign  selected  shonld  be  capable  of  being  carried 
out  within  a limit  of  10  per  cent,  of  this  amount, 
which  gave  a total  cost  for  the  church,  exclu- 
sive of  heating,  &o.,  of  7,040Z. 

The  design  selected  by  Mr.  Christian  was  that 
bearing  the  motto  “ Deus  volens,”  and  was  found 
to  be  by  Mr.  Alfred  W.  N.  Burder  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Baker,  of  London.  A limited  number  of 
bnildera  last  week  submitted  tenders,  when  that 
of  Mr.  John  Watkin,  of  Northampton,  was  ac- 
cepted for  5,803Z.  The  ohnroh  is  to  be  imme- 
diately proceeded  with. 


“THE  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  BUILDINGJ 
TRADE.” 

“ Inquirer,”  in  a letter  to  the  Ilorthern  Daily 
Express  (Newcastle)  writes  : — “ I notice  in  your 
impression  of  to-day  an  interesting  paragraph 
relative  to  the  prosperity  of  the  building  trade, 
which,  I am  afraid,  is  not  applicable  to  this 
district  at  the  present  time.  It  must  have  been 
long  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer  that 
there  is  an  extraordinary  elasticity  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  trade  which  an  outsider  will  have 
some  difficulty  to  understand  or  to  reconcile.  If 
we  take  up  the  Builder,  or  any  other  journal 
connected  with  the  trade,  we  shall  probably  see 
every  week  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
hibited  by  the  trade  themselves  in  the  shape  of 
estimates — the  amoant  of  the  tenders  often 
ranging  from  5 to  30  per  cent,  difference  for  the 
same  job  ; so  that  an  nnprofessional  builder  can 
only  entertain  a most  vague  idea  as  to  what  any 
proposed  structure  may  cost,  though  he  may 
possess  a good  notion  of  the  value  of  labour  and 
material.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  subject 
of  artisans’  dwellings  is  before  the  Council,  and 
the  problem  of  how  to  build  them  in  the  most 
satisfactory  and  economical  manner  is  so  much 
studied,  any  information  as  to  the  data  on  which 
builders  base  tbeir  diverse  estimates  may  be  of 
service.  The  anomaly  of  one  class  of  workmen 
receiving  a high  rate  of  wages,  whilst  their 
brethren  in  other  trades  have  the  greatest  diffi. 
culty  in  making  ends  meet,  cannot  exist  long. 
The  great  number  of  houses  now  to  let  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the  trouble  in  selling 
them,  except  those  in  choice  situations,  is  a sig- 
nificant sign  of  our  return  to  a more  healthful 
state  of  trade  with  regard  to  house  building.” 


Banff. — A stained-glass  window,  by  Messrs. 
Ballantyne  & Son,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  placed 
iu  the  east  end  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Banff, 
and  the  original  window  of  Powell’s  quarries 
transferred  to  the  west.  The  new  window  is  the 
gilt  of  Mrs.  MnrUoOjOf  Bognie  and  Mountbtuiry. 
The  snbject  of  the  window  is  the  three  Apostles 
of  the  Transfiguration,  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
who  at  various  times  were  taken  into  closer 
relation  with  onr  Lord  than  the  other  Apostles. 
Ovt-r  the  heads  of  the  figures  is  some  canopy- 
work,  with  an  inscribed  scroll. 


LOCAL  STANDARD  MEASURES  OF 
LENGTH. 

Mr.  CnisnoLM,  the  Warden  of  the  Standards, 
has  issued  a oironlar  letter  to  county  authorities. 
The  communication  states  that  the  Standards 
Department  has  been  frequently  called  upon  to 
notice  the  serious  eirors  found  in  the  length  of 
measnring  chains,  tapes,  &c.,  used  by  surveyors 
and  others  for  the  measurement  of  land,  as  well 
as  the  others  in  1 ft.,  2 ft,,  and  3 ft.  rules  need 
by  mechanics  and  other  persons.  The  standard 
measures  of  length  at  Trafalgar-square  have 
been  constructed  in  the  most  complete  and 
durable  manner,  parbioularly  the  100  ft.  measure 
and  the  chain  measure  of  66  ft.,  as  they  are  in- 
tended  to  be  constituted  the  legal  secondary 
standards  of  these  measures  at  length  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Standards  Act,  1866. 

" They  haresioce ’■  (continues  the  letter)  “been  so  con- 
stituted  by  Her  Majesty’s  Order  in  CGuncil,  dated  27th 
June,  1876,  and  published  in  the  Oazetle.  But  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  it  is  by  no  means  requisite  that 
similar  public  standards  should  be  constructed  in  other 
localities  in  so  costly  a manner  astheso  more  authoritative 
standards.  It  is,  however,  necessary  in  order  that  any 
such  local  measures  of  length  should  be  duly  authenticated 
by  the  official  stamp  as  publicstandards,  that  they  should 
be  properly  constructed  with  respect  to  their  sufficient 
stability  and  durability,  and  to  their  due  conformity  with 
the  standard.  A low  platform  of  masonry  ehould  be 
erected  for  the  support  of  the  measures  of  100  ff.,  and 
66  ft.,  and  the  total  length  of  the  measures,  with  their  sub- 
divisions flccnrately  determined  and  inscribed,  should  be 
defined  by  lines  upon  metal  blocks  let  into  the  masonry. 
The  Standards  Department  will  be  prepared  upon  applica- 
tion to  furnish  proper  instructions  for  laying  down  these 
standard  measures  of  length,  the  cost  ot  which  must  be 
defrayed  by  the  several  local  authorities;  and  also  to 
verify  them  by  comparison  with  the  oflicial  standards  and 
authenticate  them  with  the  official  stamp  of  verifica- 
tion, without  any  fee  for  such  verification  being  pay- 
able by  the  local  authorities,  so  soon  as  they  are 
completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  dopartmest.  But  the 
actual  coat  of  travelling  and  hotel  expenses  of  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Standards  Department  and  of 
one  of  the  mechauics  must  in  that  case  be  borne  by  the 
local  authorities,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  their 
also  bearing  the  cost  of  sending  their  local  standards  to 
tho  Standards  Office  for  verification  or  re-verification. 
Mr.  W.  Airy,  the  engineer,  under  whose  immediate 
superiotendenoe  the  work  of  laying  down  the  standards 
in  Traialgar-square  has  been  executed,  has  furnished  me 
with  the  following  estimate  of  the  expense  of  laying  down 
similar  standard  measures  of  If'O  ft.,  and  chains  of  86  ft., 
in  other  localities  : — Preparing  for  and  erecting  aplatform 
of  brick,  103  ft.  long,  3 ft.  broad,  and  1 ft.  high,  with  a 
covering  of  York  paving  flags  2 in.  or  3 in.  thick,  upon  a 
base  of  concrete  18  in.  thick,  421.  98. ; cutting  holes  and 
fixing  blocks,  42. ; two  zero  terminal  blocks,  29  division 
blocks,  and  two  descriptive  tablets  of  cast  iron,  32. ; total, 
492.93.  The  cost  would  of  course  be  materially  lessened 
iu  all  cases  where  a snfficiently  stable  base  for  the  stan- 
dard measures  may  already  exist.  I have  only  to  add  that 
I trust  the  several  b'cal  authorities  will  recognise  the  im- 
portance of  thus  publicly  exhibiting  authentic  copies  of 
the  standard  measures  of  length,  more  especially  of  the 
surveyors’  chain  of  66  ft.  and  the  building  land  measure 
of  100  ft.  From  the  mode  in  which  these  measures  are 
ordinarily  used,  they  are  liable  to  vary  contiopaliy  in 
length,  and  require  frequent  readjustment.  Much  of  the 
now  existing  uncertainty  and  disagreement  in  the  measure- 
ment of  land  would  be  avoided  if  accurate  standards  of 
these  measures  of  length  were  exhibited  in  various 
localities,  and  made  readily  accessible  to  the  public." 


A NEW  SUBURB  FOR  GLASGOW. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  exteneion  of 
railway  facilities  has  done  much  towards  the 
creation  of  purely  residential  saburbs.  Pollok- 
shawB  and  the  extremity  of  Hillhead  not  long 
ago  were  considered  pretty  far  distant  from  the 
bustle  of  business;  but  now  we  have  large 
numbers  building  and  selecting  houses  for 
regular  residences  at  three  and  four  times  such 
a distance  from  Queen-street.  When  Lenzie 
was  laid  out  for  feuing  the  ground  was  quickly 
taken  up,  and  in  that  place  there  is  now  a perfect 
colony  of  Glasgow  merchants.  On  every  side 
of  the  city  villages  have  cropped  up,  and  now 
there  is  a tendency  to  stretch  the  morning  and 
evening  travel  a little  farther.  Since  Lenzie 
has  been  such  a success,  situated  as  it  is  ou  the 
track  of  the  western  section  of  the  North  British 
Railway,  and  at  a distance  of  some  six  miles 
from  the  city,  there  is  now  a proposal  to  open 
up  Dullatnr  and  Dykehead,  two  small  estates 
lying  between  the  Cumbernauld  policies  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Dumbartonshire.  The  two 
places,  in  fact,  form  (one  district,  and  though 
Dykehead  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  the  proprietor 
and  occupant  of  the  old  mansion  of  Dykehead 
Mr.  Lennox,  baa  selected  the  better  known 
name  of  Duliatur  for  the  new  village. 

Dullatnr  is  situated  about  two  miles  from 
Kilsyth  and  a mile  and  a quarter  from  Cumber- 
nauld, and  by  rail  it  is  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Glasgow.  Lying  on  the  brow  of  a slope  to  the 
south-east  of  Kilsyth,  it  commands  a fine  viewof 
the  long  range  of  bills  that  stretch  from  Campsie 
to  the  Carron,  and  of  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Kelvin  that  intervenes.  The  district  has  at  pre. 
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sent  a somewhat  forlorn  look,  but  if  the  feniog 
plan  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  proprietor  is 
properly  carried  out,  there  will  (says  the  Glasgow 
Evening  Times)  rise  up  in  the  course  of  a few 
years  one  of  the  best  situated  and  healthy  villages 
in  the  midland  counties  of  Scotland.  The  lands 
consist  of  80  acres  of  Dallatiir  and  84  of  Dyke. 
Ijead — 164  in  all ; and  it  has  been  arranged  in  the 
meantime  to  feu  31  acres.  A new  station  has 
been  opened  just  at  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
public  road  from  Cumbernauld  to  Kilsyth  j and 
the  ground  set  apart  for  feuing  is  on  the  Cumber, 
nauld  or  south  side  of  the  line.  A new  road — the 
Victoria-road — baa  been  formed  from  the  station 
to  Dykehead  or  Dullatur  House  j and  the  old 
avenue  is  to  be  absorbed  in  one  of  the  new  streets, 
The  Victoria-road  will  be  the  main  thoroughfare, 
and  there  will  branch  off  it  Prospect-road,  Plan- 
tation-road, and  four  or  five  other  roads  not  yet 
named.  The  plan  shows  fens  for  fifty. four  houses, 
and  one  condition  is  that  the  feoars  shall  have  a 
right  to  erect  terraces  or  crescents  as  they  may 
think  fit.  


"DUSTING  AND  SLOPPING”  IN 
WHITECHAPEL. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Iron,  surveyor  to  the  Whitechapel 
District  Board  of  Works,  baa  just  presented  a 
report  as  to  the  collection  and  removal  of  the 
dust  and  slop  from  the  district.  The  report  is 
of  some  interest,  inasmuch  as  Whitechapel,  fol- 
lowing  the  example  of  some  other  Metropolitan 
parishes,  a year  ago  took  into  its  own  bands  the 
work  of  collecting  the  duet  and  removing  the 
slop.  The  result  has  been  (according  to  the 
report)  that  the  work  has  been  much  better 
attended  to  than  was  the  case  under  the  system 
of  contracting,  and,  moreover,  with  a saving  to 
the  ratepayers  of  nearly  1,0001.  on  the  year’s 
work.  The  report  shows  that  the  neb  cost  of 
the  work  of  collecting  and  removing  the  dust 
was  2,6561.  Is.  7d.,  while  the  cost  of  removing 
the  slop  (including  rent  of  shoot)  was  5,0 1-61.  lOs., 
making  a total  for  the  two  items  of  7,7021.  Il8.7d. 
As  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  work  for  the 
last  year  under  the  contract  system,  this  shows 
a saving  of  8261.  123.  lOd.  The  number  of  loads 
removed  was, — dust,  10,606  (maximum  number 
of  carts  employed  fifteen  ; minimum,  six)  ; slop, 
10,656  (plant  employed,  five  wagons,  carrying 
two  loads  each,  six  vans,  and  four  carts). 


AN  AQUARIUM  FOR  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  Birmingham  Gazette  announces  that 
arrangements  which  for  the  last  few  months 
have  been  in  progress  are  now  nearly  completed, 
and  that  it  is  probable  a marine  aquarium  upon 
an  impoitant  scale  will  shortly  be  established  in 
Birmingham. 

From  a circular  which  has  been  privately 
issued  by  Messrs.  Ryland,  Martineau,  & Carslake, 
our  contemporary  learns  that  an  association  has 
been  formed  to  provide,  by  means  of  an  aqua- 
rium and  high-class  music,  recreation  and  in- 
struction  of  a kind  not  at  present  to  be  found  in 
Birmingham.  A plot  of  land  in  a suitable  posi- 
tion has  been  secured,  and  plans  for  a building 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Chatwin.  The  aqua, 
rium  will  be  similar  in  importance  and  extent  to 
that  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  intended  that 
the  space  inclosed  by  the  corridors  of  the  aqua- 
rium  shall  form  a concert-room  to  accommodate 
from  2,000  to  2,500  persons.  This  will,  it  is 
thought,  supply  a want  long  felt  in  the  town. 
The  coDcert-room  and  aquarium  will  be  avail- 
able, together  or  apart,  as  occasion  may  require. 


CLAIM  FOR  DILAPIDATIONS. 

DEACON  AND  OTBEfiS  V.  MORLEV. 

In  this  case,  heard  in  the  City  of  London 
Court  before  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr,  the 
plaintiffs  were  Mr.  John  Deacon  and  the  Earl  of 
Levon  and  Melville,  trading  as  Neville,  Reid,  & 
Co.,  brewers,  Lambeth,  and  the  defendant  Mr. 
William  Morley,  152,  Bisbopsgate-street. 

The  action  was  brought  to  reco«er  161.  lOa.,  the  amount 
of  alleged  dilapidations  to  a public-house,  bj  name  the 
King's  Bead,  of  which  the  defendant  had  lieen  a tenant. 
Mr.  Roiland  was  for  the  plaioiifis,  and  Mr,  Kemp  for 
defendant.  The  agreement  under  which  the  defendant 
held  posacssion  waa  put  in.  It  acipolated  that  he  should 
do  all  the  cuiitomarj  tenants'  repairs  t ' the  interior  of  the 
bouse,  particularly  the  painting,  claziiig,  whitewashing, 
and  cleansing.  These  thiags  were  to  be  done  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  plaintitfa’  surveyor.  When  the 
defendant  left  the  hoose,  and  Mr.  William  March  took  to 
it  without,  it  is  said,  having  made  any  repairs,  the  amount 
in  the  action  was  pat  down  for  dilapidations.  Defendant 
allowed  it  only  under  protest,  pointing  out  that  be  had 
painted  the  outside  of  the  bouse.  Since  then  be  had  in- 


curred a debt  of  IGl.  ICa.  to  the  plaintiffi  for  beer  supplied, 
and  now  paid  6s.  into  court  in  discharge  of  the  entire  claim 
of  the  plaintiffs. 

The  learned  judge  put  the  following  three  questions  to  the 
jury:— Was  defendant  indebted  to  plaintiffs  to  the  extent 
of  i6L  163.  for  beer  supplied  P D d the  plaintiffs  retain 
162.  10s.  for  alleged  dilapidations  to  the  prernisesp  and. 
Did  the  defendant  consent  to  this  detention?  The  jury 
replied  in  the  allirmative  to  the  first  two  questions,  and  in 
the  negative  to  the  last  question.  On  the  instigation  of 
Mr.  Holland,  the  learned  judge  put  another  question  to  ihe 
jury Did  the  162. 10s.  represent  the  dilapidalions,  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  plaintiffs  {Mr.  Carey)  having  given  evidence 
that  it  did  ? To  this  the  jury  replied,  in  effect,  that  they 
could  not  answer  it,  the  defendant  not  having  been  called 
upon  to  give  his  testimony  upon  the  point.  The  learned 
judge  decided  that  the  case  should  stand  over  for  two 
months,  directing  an  action  by  the  plaintiffs  against  the 
defendant  for  dilapidations.  He  took  occasion  to  say  that 
these  proceedings  had  been  necessitated  by  the  insulficient 
way  in  which  the  incoming  and  outgoing  was  settled.  If 
two  brokers  bad  met,  one  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  and 
another  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  they  might  have 
settled  this  matter  by  sn  agreement  signed  by  the  Fitigents. 
He  would  not  then  make  any  order  as  to  costs. 


SOUND-PROOF  FLOORS. 

Sir,  — It  has  long  been  a common  error  to 
suppose  that  solid  substances  stop  the  trans- 
mission of  sound,  whereas  the  very  contrary  is 
the  case.  Solid  material  is  a better  conductor 
of  sound  thau  a loose  opeu  material.  You  hear 
constantly  of  concrete  being  advocated  because 
it  is  so  solid  that  sound  cannot  possibly  pass 
through  it, — and  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  White  actually  propose  its  use  for  floors  for 
the  separation  of  flats  because  it  is  fire  and  soand 
resisting. 

All  fire-proof  houses  conduct  sound  from  one 
apartment  to  another  far  more  than  ordinarily 
built  bouses.  The  reason  is  that  solid  sub- 
stances  conduct  sound;  and  an  ordinary  floor 
with  joists  aud  lath  - and  - plaster  ceiling  is  a 
better  non-conductor  than  a concrete  floor  made 
in  the  way  described  by  your  correspondent 
" Inquirer.” 

This  was  found  to  be  the  case  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  in  many  of  the  houses  which 
ho  built  as  fire-proof,  aud  he  endeavoured  to 
remedy  the  defect,  and  was  partially  success- 
ful, by  taking  out  some  of  the  solid  materials 
aud  substituting  cockle-shells.  The  object  was 
to  create  air-spaces  or  air-cells,  which  is  the  only 
effectual  way  of  stopping  the  passage  of  sound. 
The  usual  precaution  of  “ pugging  ” floors  when 
put  in  solidly,  I know,  from  experience,  does 
more  haror  chan  good.  Why  the  partition 
described  by  your  correspondent  was  less  sound- 
proof than  the  common  lath-and-plaster  one  was 
because  the  boarding  and  hair-felt  were  put  close 
together,  while  the  other  had  an  air-space  in  the 
centre.  Let  him  separate  the  materials  and 
form  a central  air-epacc,  and  he  will  soon  find 
the  difference.  James  K.  Colling. 


SOUND  AND  FIREPROOF  FLOORS. 

Sir, — As  an  exemplification  of  the  method  of 
making  fire-resisting  floors  proof  against  the 
evil  of  conducting  sound  by  placing  a second 
floor  above  or  below  them  I refer  to  the  whole 
of  the  flooring  of  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
which,  answering  the  principle  of  construction 
referred  to  is  also  provided  with  a perfectly  in- 
dependent  ceiling  below  it,  and  in  which,  more 
perfectly  to  secure  the  non-continuity  of  ma- 
terial, the  ceiling  joists  rest  on  binders  carried 
from  wall  to  wall  in  parts  where,  otherwise,  the 
space  would  be  too  great  for  the  ceiling  joists 
alone.  William  Moseley. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Darlington.  — The  plumbers  of  Darlington 
struck  last  week,  in  consequence  of  the  masters 
refusing  to  sign  certain  rules  submitted  to  them 
by  the  anion  on  tbe  part  of  the  men.  Several 
of  the  rules  are  already  acted  up  to,  but  others 
tbe  masters  considered  arbitrary  and  unjust. 
Some  of  the  more  objectionable  conditions  are 
stated  to  be, — that  men  working  at  a distance 
shall  be  allowed  tram  fare  even  when  they  do 
not  come  home;  that  no  more  than  one  appren- 
tice be  allowed  to  each  man,  aud  that  no  im. 
proven  be  employed ; that  non-society  men  be 
not  permitted  to  work  in  a shop  longer  than  a 
fortnight  unless  they  join  the  society  ; with  other 
regulations  which  the  masters  considered  unduly 
exacting.  Tbe  plumbers  at  present  are  paid 
7-2d.  per  hour,  and  work  fifty-three  hours  per 
week. 

Aberdeen. — The  Aberdeen  Free  Press  says  that 
coneideraDle  depression  has  set  in  in  the  granite 
trade,  which  for  a number  of  years  past  has 
been  increasing  in  extent,  until  it  has  come  to  be 
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looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the 
city.  To  a great  extent  the  trade  has  depended 
upon  orders  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  these  for  a considerable  length  of  time  past 
have  been  flowing  into  the  town  in  a constant  and 
regular  way.  But  the  orders  have,  within  tbe 
past  few  months,  been  exceedingly  small  in 
number  and  of  inconsiderable  amount,  and  the 
consequence  has  naturally  been  that  trade  in 
the  various  yards  in  town  has  become  unnsually 
dull.  The  chief  employers  of  labour  in  this 
industry — Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  & Company 
— have,  within  the  last  few  days,  been  compelled 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  orders,  to  put  their 
workers  upon  short  time.  Instead  of,  as  hereto- 
fore,  nine  hours  per  day  the  working  time  is  now 
reduced  to  eight  hours,  and  as  winter  draws  on 
it  is  nnderstood  that  there  will  be  a further 
redaction  of  another  hour.  The  workmen  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Petrie  are  now  working 
eight  hours  aud  a half,  and  the  slackness  is  so 
general  that  it  is  anticipated  that  similar  if  not 
more  serious  reduotions  will  be  made  in  other 
yards  in  the  city. 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Ryde,  J.TF. — Mr.  John  Cardell  Trounson,  of 
Penzance,  has  been  appointed  assistant  borough 
surveyor  of  Ryde;  and  Mr.  A.  Sivell  has  been 
elected  assistant  surveyor  for  the  Ryde  Urban 
Sanitary  District. 

Gateshead. — At  a meeting  of  the  Gateshead 
Town  Council  on  the  25th  ulb.,  the  finance  com- 
mittee reported  that  upon  the  application  of  the 
town  surveyor,  the  committee  had  pleasure  in 
recommending  the  increase  of  his  salary  from 
4501.  to  5001.  per  annum,  the  increase  to  take 
effect  from  the  Ist  September  last.  The  report 
was  confirmed. 

Newmarket. — At  a meeting  of  the  Newmarket 
Local  Board  of  Health,  on  the  25th  ulb.,  the 
chairman  submitted  tbe  applications  aud  tes- 
Itimonials  of  the  following  persons  who  were 
candidates  for  the  office  of  working  surveyor 
and  inspector  of  nuisances,  viz. : — Mr.  E.  Hoskins 
(Exning),  Mr.  Chas.  Griffin  (Sobam),  Mr.  Alfred 
Cook  (Mildenball),  Mr.  Simeon  Fenton  (Milden- 
ball),  Mr.  Wm.  Paine  (Bury  St.  Edmund’s), 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hook  (Soham),  and  Mr.  J.  Rowling 
(Cambridge).  Mr.  Hook  waa  selected  as  the 
most  fitting  person  for  the  office. 


THE  STATUS  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

SiB, — I served  my  time  in  a leading  architect's  office, 
and  for  some  years  struggled  to  get  a living  as  one  myself, 
until  I found  that,  from  over  oompeiition  and  the  want  of 
position  that  an  architect  has  to  pul  up  with — but  chiefly 
from  tbe  latter  cause — it  was  a most  undesirable  profes- 
sion to  follow. 

Are  matters  improved  ? Taking  up  to-day’s  Sailder,  I 
notice  two  competitions  open, — new  Board  Schools  for 
“ Thetford"  and  '•  Tburlby  " ; while,  in  passing  tbe  Horse 
Guards,  I find  that  “ saddlers,  architects,  tailors,”  &c.,  are 
still  invited  to  join  the  British  army  as  privates.  It  is  not 
often  that  a man  in  after-life  looks  back  with  pleasure  to 
bis  want  of  perseverance  in  earlier  life;  but  I do,  for  lam 
glad  I never  continued  the  struggle  ; tbe  more  so  as,  out 
of  the  many  pupils  I knew,  very  few  are  now  in  practice  ; 
and  out  of  tnat  few,  pome  of  whom  possess  great  ability, 
1 know  not  one  who  has  done  half  so  well  for  himself  as  I 
have,  although  that  is  not  saying  much. 

I think  you  could  do  all  parties  a kindness  in  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  young  men  joining  a profession  in  con- 
nexion with  which  such  advertisements  as  mentioned, 
particularly  coming  from  official  quarters,  are  possible. 

Henex  Mebcehox. 


TENDERING  AT  RIPLEY  (DERBY). 

SiE,— Your  correspondent,  “One  of  the  Lowest  Six,” 
appears  to  have  somewhat  hastily  jumped  to  a conclusion, 
without  troubling  himself,  first  ol  all,  to  inquire  into  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Will  you  allow  me  to  inlorm  him  that, 
in  this  instance,  the  clause,  ” Tbe  Board  do  not  bind  them- 
selves to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender,”  was,  from  the 
first,  intended  to  allow  of  the  dttign$  sent  in  with  the 
tenders  being  considered  quite  as  much  as  the  prictg 
quoted:  and  1 have  yet  to  learn  that  this  is  a meaning 
which  ” respectable  engineers  ” wou  d hesitate  to  attach 
to  the  clause. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  in  the  present  case  design, 
workmanship,  and  price,  were  all  carefully  considered ; 
and,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  tbe  Board  came  to  a 
icueaiid  jail  decision. 

Possibly,  if  your  correspondent  will  in  future  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  other  matters  than  price,  be  may 
yrt  discover  a more  excellent  way  than  being  ‘‘One  of  the 
Lowest  Six.”  11.  Aroile,  Jt'x.,  Engineer. 


PRINTING  ON  WOOD. 

SiH, — With  reference  to  this  decorative  process,  which 
y 'U  were  so  good  as  to  notice  in  your  issue  of  October 
Zdth,  permit  me  to  say,  that  I,  being  a nurseryman, 
merely  furnish  premises  and  other  convenicncep,  and  thst 
the  responsibility  of  the  manufacture  rests  entirely  with 
the  inventor  and  artist,  Mr.  T.  Whitburn,  under  whose 
superintendence  it  is  carried  on. 


Maveice  Tocng. 
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THE  CHELSEA  EMBANKMENT. 

ArrENTiON  haa  been  drawn  by  reports  in  the 
daily  papers  this  week  to  the  condition  of  the 
Chelsea  embankment,  which  has  been  for  some 
weeks  showing  a serious  degree  of  settlement 
and  displacement,  ohieQy  noticeable  in  its  effect 
upon  the  footway  of  the  embankment  imme* 
diately  adjacent  to  the  Battersea  and  Chelsea 
Suspension-bridge.  It  is  said  that  the  officials 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were 
at  first  of  opinion  that  the  girder-bridge 
connecting  the  embankment  with  the  steamboat- 
stage  was  acting  prejudicially  on  the  masonry 
in  drawing  out  the  front  portion  of  the  river 
wall.  The  bridge  was  disconnected,  but  the 
subsidence  of  the  embankment  was  not  checked, 
nor  could  we  see,  when  we  looked  at  the  spot  on 
Tuesday  last,  any  appearances  which  should 
have  countenanced  such  a supposition.  There 
was  then  a slightly-perceptible  bnlge  in  the 
face  of  the  river  wall,  to  be  detected  on 
running  the  eye  along  the  masonry  east- 
ward of  the  landing-stage  bridge;  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  failure  and  distnrbanco  were 
behind  the  river  wall  rather  than  in  the 
wall  itself.  The  broad  flagged  walk  had  sunk 
considerably  in  the  centre,  along  a space  of 
30  yards  or  so;  the  flags  were  more  or  less 
tilted  at  the  edges  and  disjointed,  and  the  margin 
of  the  flagging  next  the  roadway  had  separated 
by  several  inches  from  the  granite  curb,  which 
still  remained  unmoved.  If  the  gap  left  between 
the  curb  and  the  flagging  represented  the  amount 
by  which  the  river  wall  bad  moved  from  the  per- 
pendicular,  it  would  be  a very  serions  thing  ; but 
this  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  the  drawing  down 
of  the  inner  margin  of  the  flagging  being 
evidently  partially  doe  to  the  subsidence  of  the 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  foot. walk  ; if  the 
whole  mass  had  moved  with  and  was  following 
the  front  wall,  the  snrface  of  the  flagging  would 
probably  have  been  nearly  undisturbed  ; it  would 
have  only  canted  bodily.  The  appearances  plainly 
point  to  a softened  state  of  the  earth  forming 
the  backing  of  the  wall  and  the  foundation  of  the 
foot-walk,  which  has  caused  the  subsidence  of 
the  latter,  and  is  also  pressing  outwardly  upon 
the  river  wall.  We  understand  the  mischief  is 
now  attributed  to  the  softening  of  the  ground  by 
an  unsuspected  spring,  which  seems  not  im- 
probable. A shaft  had  been  sunk,  at  the  time 
we  mention,  through  the  carriage-way  of  the 
embankment,  from  the  bottom  of  which  were 
being  brought  bucket-loads  of  web  clay,  which 
one  might  suppose  to  have  a great  capacity  for 
“ sliding.”  The  affair  may  be  rather  troublesome, 
bub  does  nob  seem  likely  to  present  any  insuper- 
able difficulty.  The  papers  seem  rather  to  have 
made  the  worst  of  it. 


THE  ROYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER- 
Ip  we  may  judge  from  the  large  number  of 
people  assembled  at  the  Aquarium  last  Saturday 
evening,  a better  prospect  exists  for  its  success 
than  some  have  lately  entertained.  We  have 
felt  surprise  that  this  agreeable  place  of  amuse- 
ment has  not  hitherto  been  better  attended.  So 
large  and  so  interesting  a collection  from  sea 
and  river  as  there  now  is  alone  should  attract 
the  public.  In  the  Fine  Art  Department,  though 
there  is  much  that  is  good  both  in  pictures  and 
sculptures,  doubtless,  au  improvement  should 
be  made.  Bub  what  should  be  said  of  the 
band  ? The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  those 
who  had  the  office  of  its  selection,  to  the  con. 
dnctor,  and  to  cbe  musicians  themselves.  The 
manner  in  which  the  judicionsly-ohosen  music  is 
performed  calls  for  the  highest  praise.  Nothing 
bat  mismanagement  has  kept  this  place  down. 


THE  ARCHEOLOGY  OF  ROME. 

Sib, — The  critique  on  my  chapter  on  the 
Roman  Forum  is  fairly  done  from  the  writer’s 
point  of  view,  but  be  makes  no  allowance  for 
the  great  difficulties  I have  had  to  contend  with 
from  circumstances  beyond  ray  control:  he  does 
nob  understand  the  plan  of  my  book,  which  is, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  make  each  chapter  or  part 
complete  in  itself ; bub  as  the  booksellers  strongly 
object  to  pamphlets,  two  parts  are  necessarily 
bound  up  in  one  volume.  If  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  send  to  the  writer  the  copy  sent  here- 
with,  in  which  the  two  parts  are  done  up 
separately  for  use  in  Rome,  and  the  advertise, 
ment  sheet  inclosed  with  it,  which  explains  the 
plan  of  the  book,  be  will  see  what  I mean.  It  is 
evident  also  that  he  has  not  received  an  im- 


portant leaf  of  the  description  of  the  plan,  which 
was  omitted  by  accident  by  the  bookbinder,  and 
a copy  was  sent  to  your  office  with  an  explana- 
tion as  soon  as  the  mistake  was  discovered.  He 
is  mistaken  also  in  talking  of  “after-dinner” 
speeches.  The  late  Lord  Staohope  said, — re- 
peatedly  and  formally,  as  President  both  of  the 
Society  of  Antionaries  of  London  and  of  the  Kent 
Sooieby,  sometimes  when  I was  present,  at  other 
times  when  I was  nob  present, — that  “if  other 
people  would  teach  archcoology  in  the  same 
simple,  natural,  easy  manner  that  I did,  the 
study  would  be  far  more  popular  than  it  is;  the 
importance  of  the  subject  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated,  but  it  is  usually  taught  in  such  a dry, 
technical  manner,  that  persons  of  ordinary  edu- 
cation  soon  become  disgusted  with  it.”  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  I always  endeavour  to  teach 
by  the  eye  as  far  as  possible,  and  I know  that 
technical  words  are  only  half  understood. 

JoH.v  Henuy  Paeker,  C.B. 


MESSRS.  DOULTON  AND  THE 
BRICKLAYERS. 

Too  late  for  insertion  we  received  a letter  on 
this  subject  from  Mr.  Coulson,  secretary  of  the 
Bricklayers’  Society.  After  replying  to  some 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Doulton,  the  writer 
gays, — “To  prevent,  if  possible,  any  longer  con. 
tinuance  of  this  unhappy  contention,  I,  on  behalf 
of  the  Bricklayers’  Society,  offer  to  submit  the 
question  to  a Board  composed  of  any  number  of 
architects.  Mr.  Doulton  himself  may  decide 
upon  architects  to  be  chosen  by  him  and  the 
Bricklayers’  Society.  The  Board  to  take  evi- 
dence from  some  members  of  Mr.  Donlton’s  firm 
and  workmen  in  the  building  trades.  Should 
this  be  adopted  by  Mr.  Doulton,  there  is  no 
reason  that  I know  of  why  it  should  not  become 
a permanent  Board  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
future  disputes  between  employers  and  work- 
men for  the  bnilding  trades  in  London.” 


■WHITTLESEA  SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 

Sin, — I tare  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  a contro- 
versy in  a public  paper,  but  noticing  in  your  last  issue, 
under  the  above  heiding,  a direct  attack  upon  me,  im- 
pugnin' my  right  to  enter  an  architectural  competition, 
I beg  to  say  that  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Bell  & Lovegrove 
commenceB  with  an  unwarrantable  insinnation  that  I 
“turned  architect  becHuse  I happened  to  have  powerful 
local  influence."  The  Whittlesea  schools  were  not  the  lirst 
for  which  I competed.  I studied  and  practised  architecture 
long  before  I entered  the  employment  of  Mr.  Elworthy 
as  general  foreman,  and  have,  since  leaving  that  gentleman, 
been  professionally  engaged  in  archi'ectural  pursuits, 
and  am  happy  to  say  can  produce  testimonials  from  those 
whom  I have  had  the  honour  of  serving,  of  their  un- 
qualified satisfaction  in  the  results  of  my  labours.  The 
assertion  th»t  I “cannot  have  that  special  knowleilge," 
icc.,  is  simply  absurd,  as  your  eorrespondenta  could  not 
possibly  know  my  resources  in  that  respect.  The  implied 
Bccusaiion  against  the  integrity  of  the  School  Board,  I 
leave  in  the  abler  hands  of  the  chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
that  body  to  repudiate.  In  conclusion,  may  I ask  whence 
the  “ high  opinion  " of  Messrs.  B.  & L.  of  builders’  fore- 
men ? Is  it  that  they  (as  frequently  occurred  to  me  when 
in  that  capacity)  have  had  to  reduce  to  practicable  appli- 
cation the  senseless  thoujh  prettily-coloured  pictures  of 
so-called  professional  gentlemen  ? 

C.  F.  LiJfGFORD. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Tylers'  Green,  Pefin,  Ruci-?.— New  Board 
Bohoola  have  just  been  opened  here  accommo- 
dating  200  children,  with  teachers’  residence  and 
oatbuildinga.  The  style  ia  of  Early  Eogliah 
Domestic  character,  in  red  bricks,  and  axed  flint 
work,  Burmoonted  with  shingled  bell-torret.  All 
the  exterior  walla  are  hollow  and  ventilated, 
Mr.  Wm.  Woodbridge,  of  Maidenhead,  was  the 
contractor  for  the  work,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon, 
of  High  Wycombe,  the  architect.  The  total  ex- 
penditure amonnts  to  about  1,850?. 

Shelf. — A new  Board  school  ia  now  being 
erected  at  Shelf,  from  plana  by  Moisrs.  Jackson 
& Fox,  architects,  of  Halifax.  The  site,  2,200 
square  yards,  ia  on  the  Shelf  Hall-lane,  fronting 
south  towards  Bello  Vue.  The  buildingiainooe 
atory,  preaenting  twelve  windows  to  the  front, 
also  the  porch  window,  and  the  fonr.light  window 
of  the  infants’  school,  which  ia  aet  at  right  angles 
with  the  main  building.  Tbe  mixed  school  ia 
CO  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  the  two  olaas-rooma  attached 
each  20  ft.  by  16  ft.  Tbe  infants’  school-room 
is  30  ft.  by  23  ft.;  and  its  class-room  l-I  ft.  by 
23  ft. 

Slamannan. — A new  Board  achool  at  Sla- 
mannan  was  opened  on  the  11th  ult.  The  build, 
ing  haa  been  erected  from  plana  drawn  by  Mr. 
Watt,  architect,  Glasgow.  It  is  placed  at  the 
west  end  of  the  village  in  a very  airy  situation, 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram.  The 


bnilding  oonaists  of  a principal  achool-room, 
6-1  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  broad,  which  can  be  con- 
verted into  two  rooms  by  a folding  door.  At 
each  end  of  this  room  is  a class-room,  16  ft.  by 
18  fc.,  and  a retiring-room  for  the  teachers, 
while  at  the  back  is  an  infant  aohool-room 
2t  ft.  square.  The  whole  building,  aa  also 
schoolmaster’s  house,  out-houses,  walla,  &c.,  have 
been  built  at  a coat  of  upwards  of  2,500?.,  being 
at  the  rate  of  71  7a.  per  acholar,  the  aohool  being 
intended  to  accommodate  350. 

Radstock. — New  Board  schools  were  opened  at 
Radetock  on  the  ICth  ult.  The  site  on  which 
tbe  buildings  are  erected  is  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  in  extent.  Tbe  schools,  which  accommodate 
200  children,  havea  teachers’  residence  attached. 
Sixty  boys  and  sixty  girls  can  be  taught  in  an 
old  school-room,  50  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide,  with 
a clasa.room  adjoining,  and  eighty  infants  in 
another  school-room,  32  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide. 
The  style  of  arohit'otnre  is  Early  English.  The 
bnildings  are  of  stone,  quarried  from  the  site, 
with  outside  freestone  dreaaings.  Inside,  the 
walls  are  roughly  faced  and  pointed.  Tbe  walls 
are  15  fc.  in  height  above  the  ground-floor,  the 
whole  of  the  roofs  are  open  to  tbe  ridge,  are 
covered  ontaide  with  Roman  tiles,  and  inside 
ceiled.  The  supporting  woodwork  that  may  be 
seen  is  stained  and  varnished.  The  cost  was 
estimated  at  1,560?.,  bat  there  have  been  a number 
of  extras.  The  architect  for  tbe  work  was 
Mr.  Alfred  Harford,  of  Bristol ; and  the  builder, 
Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  of  Writhlington. 

S?one?iaueJi.— On  the  18th  ult.  the  schools 
which  have  just  been  erected  in  the  New  Town 
of  Stouehaven  by  the  Fetteresso  School  Board 
were  formally  opened.  The  schools  have  been 
erected  on  a site  in  Ann-atreet,  overlooking  the 
town  and  commanding  a view  of  the  German 
Ocean.  They  have  superseded  what  werj 
formerly  the  Parish  and  Free  Church  Schools. 
The  plans  of  the  new  schools  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  M'Kenzie,  architect,  Aberdeen.  On  the 
eloping  ground  in  front  of  the  schools  are  large 
playgrounds  for  the  boys  and  girls.  On  the 
gronnd-floor  ia  the  infant  department.  The 
principal  class-room  in  the  south  end  is  lofty 
and  commodious,  and  in  the  north  end  is  a 
teachers’  room,  a board-room,  &o.  In  the  north 
end  of  the  second  floor  is  the  principal  class- 
room  of  the  senior  teacher.  All  the  walls  are 
lined  with  dados  of  stained  wood.  The  total 
cost  of  the  schools  haa  been  fully  -I-.OOO?. 

Shieldliill.—Oa  the  30t,h  nit.  the  new  public 


M'Fadzen,  architect,  Edinburgh,  was  opened, 
Melverley. — The  new  Board  aohool  at  Melver- 
ley  was  opened  on  the  29th  ult.  It  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  has  been  built  of  Breidden 
stone  with  red-stone  dreeeiugs,  from  the  original 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Martin  Kerry,  with  alterations 
made  by  Mr.  John  Morris,  clerk  to  the  Board. 
It  will  accommodate  about  forty.five  children. 
Mr.  W.  Griffiths,  of  Knockin,  was  the  builder 
and  the  coat  of  the  erection  was  380?. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cowley  (Uxbridge). — The  new  Church  schools 
which  have  been  erected  in  this  pariah  were 
opened  on  Michaelmas-day.  The  site  was  pre. 
seated  by  Mrs.  John  Tyiden  Pattenson.  The 
school  accommodates  45  children,  A mietrosa’s 
house  ia  attached.  The  coat  was  700?.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Fasanidge, 
of  Uxbridge,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Frere. 

Bradfoid. — New  Sunday  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  congregation  of  College  Chapel,  High- 
street,  Bradford,  are  about  to  be  commenced. 
The  site  adjoins  the  present  chapel,  having 
frontages  both  to  Park-gate  and  Barnet-street, 
and  upon  it  ia  intended  to  be  erected  a building  in 
the  Italian  style.  A peculiarity  which  will  dis- 
tingnish  tbe  new  College  aohoola  ia  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  scholara  will  ba  accommodated  in 
separate  class-rooma  instead  of  in  tbe  open 
Bcbool.  In  the  new  College  schools  there  will 
be  eighteen  class-rooms  (inolnding  two  of  large 
size  for  young  men’s  and  young  women’s  classes), 
all  communicating  directly  with  an  assembly, 
room,  besides  a lecture. room  so  arranged  that  it 
may  be  used  as  two  large  class-rooms.  This 
assembly-room  will  ba  75  ft.  by  42  ft.,  with  an 
open-timbered  roof,  and  having  a gallery  at  one 
end  and  the  sides  lighted  by  " lantern  light” 
from  the  roof,  and  three  large  windows  in  the 
gable  to  Park-gate.  At  tbe  opposite  end  will  be 
a large  platform.  The  infants’  class-room  will 
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be  27  ffc.  by  24  ft.,  fitted  with  a gallery ; and  the 
leotnre-room,  39  ft.  by  24  fc.,  will  be  suitable  for 
week.night  services.  The  arohiteots  are  Messrs. 
Hargreaves  & Hailey,  of  Bradford,  who  propose 
to  heat  the  building  by  a oombination  of  hot  air 
and  hot  water.  The  accommodation  will  be  for 
750  scholars,  and  the  estimated  coat  (exclusive 
of  the  site)  will  be  about  4,0001. 

Qlentworth.  — The  new  sohool.builditig  at 
Glentworth,  Lincolnshire,  erected  by  the  Earl  of 
Scarborough,  and  containing  two  class-rooms, 
cloak-rooms,  &o.,  together  with  sohool-deaka  and 
seats  capable  of  acoemmodating  100  scholars, 
was  opened  on  the  10th  ult. 

Cardiff.  — The  St.  Paul's  Roman  Catholic 
Schools,  Tyndall-street,  Cardiff,  were  opened  on 
the^  12th  ult.  The  school,  which  is  of  Gothic 
design,  was  built  by  Mr.  David  Jones,  of  Park- 
street,  from  a design  of  Messrs.  James  & Seward, 
and  was  built  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  the  contract  being  taken  by  Mr.  Jones 
for  3,600}.,  exolnsive  of  internal  fittings.  There 
are  two  rooms,  each  capable  of  accommodating 
250  children.  The  lower  room  is  fitted  with  a 
screen  and  altar,  and  will  be  used  as  a chapel  on 
Sundays. 

^ork. — ThenewAdult  School  in  Lady  Peckitt’s 
yard,  York,  was  opened  on  the  ISth  ult.  The 
structure  is  a commodious  four-storied  edifice, 
which,  when  furnished,  will  cost  about  3,0001. 
It  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  i 
Taylor,  of  Stonegato,  York. 

East  Chinnock. — A new  National  School  at 
East  Chinnock  was  opened  on  the  28th  ult.  The 
school,  which  is  built  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  about  100  children,  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  is  of  Ham  stone  in  random  work.  The 
schoolroom  measures  33  ft.  9 in.  by  20  ft.  4 in., 
and  the  class-room  oonneoted  with  it  is  21  ft. 

8 in.  by  20  ft.  It  also  possesses  a porch.  A 
comfortable  house  for  the  schoolmistress  adjoins 
the  school,  Mr.  Draper,  of  Crewkerne,  is  the 
builder,  and  Mr.  Shewbrooke  the  architect. 


gooIiS 

Lectures  on  Architecture  : Translated  from  the 

French  of  Viollet  • le  • Due,  by  Benjamin' 

Bucknall,  Part  H,  London  ; Sampson 

Low,  Marston,  & Co. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  English 
translations  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  Lectures  on 
Architecture,  which  are  to  be  completed  in  sis 
parts.  We  noticed  at  some  length  the  first 
volume  (p.  5S5,  ante),  intimating  at  the  same 
time  that  any  further  review  of  the  work  in 
detail  would  probably  be  best  deferred  till  it  was 
<}ompl6tely  before  us.  We  therefore  content 
ourselves  for  the  present  with  calling  attention 
to  the  second  volume  of  these  remarkable  lec- 
tures, which  are  full  of  subtle  critical  thought  and 
analysis,  expressed  in  a perfectly  clear  literary 
form  (very  satisfactorily  rendered  by  the  trans- 
lator),  and  which  are  not  only  highly  suggestive 
to  the  professional  architect,  but  may  prove  the 
most  valuable  lesson-book  possible  for  the  general 
public,  upon  architectural  style  and  its  con. 
etituente,  if  only  the  public  can  be  induced  to 
read  them,  instead  of  the  text-books  of  Gothic 
mouldings,  or  the  vague  aspirations  of  Mr. 
Rnskin,  which  form  the  two  boundanes  of  arohi. 
teotural  study  with  most  of  the  few  amateurs 
who  give  any  attention  at  all  to  the  subject. 

The  two  lectures  included  in  Part  II.,  which 
are  on  a sufficient  scale  to  make  a pretty  good 
volume  in  themselves,  deal,  the  first  (VI.)  with 
the  decline  of  ancient  and  the  rise  of  Christian 
architecture,  the  two  being  connected  by  remarks 
on  the  essential  qualities  of  style  and  design; 
while  the  second  (VII.)  treats  of  "the  prin- 
ciples of  Western  architecture  in  the  Middle 
Ages."^  The  illustrations  are  conceived  and 
drawn  in  that  admirable  style  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  all  M.  Viollet-le-Duo’s  publications, 
in  which  the  artistic  expression  and  the  practical 
construction  of  the  work  illustrated  are  shown 
with  equal  care  and  precision,  in  a manner  com- 
bining pictorial  effect  with  strictly  architectural 
drawing.  To  the  yonng  student  of  architecture 
these  drawings,  showing  in  so  plain  and  practical 
a manner  the  relation  between  appearances  and 
oonstruotion  in  building,  are  in  themselves  a 
kind  of  education. 

In  commencing  his  remarks  on  “Style,”  the 
author  illustrates  what  he  means  by  “style”  in 
the  abstract  (as  distinguished  from  a “style”), 
by  the  description  of  three  different  ways  of 
making  a simple  implement,  such  as  a copper 
vessel  for  holding  water.  He  takes  the  arc  at 
the  time  when  the  workman  discovers  that  by 


beating  a sheet  of  copper  in  a particular  way  he 
can  give  it  the  form  of  a vessel.  He  only  needs 
for  this  a piece  of  iron  as  a point  of  support,  and 
a hammer.  The  three  imaginary  stages  in  the 
progress  of  the  “art”  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
author’s  line  of  reasoning: — 

" The  workman  can  thus,  by  beating  the  sheet  of  copper, 
cause  it  to  retnro  on  itself,  and  of  a plane  anrface  make  a 
hoUow  body-  He  leaves  a flat  circular  bottom  to  his 
vessel,  60  that  it  may  stand  firm  when  full.  To  hinder  the 
liquid  from  Bpilling  when  the  vessel  is  shaken,  he  contracts 
Its  upper  orifice,  and  then  widens  it  out  suddenly  at  the 
edge,  to  faeihtate  pouring  out  the  liquid.  There  must  be 
a means  of  holding  the  vessel ; the  workman  therefore 
attaches  bandies  with  rivets.  Bat  as  the  vessel  must  bo 
inverted  when  empty,  he  makes  the  handles  so  thst  they 
shall  not  stand  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  vessel 
Thus  fashioned  by  methods  suggested  in  the  fabrication, 
this  vessel  has  style : first,  because  it  exactly  indicates  its 
purpose;  second,  because  it  is  fashioned  in  accordance 
with  the  material  employed  and  the  means  of  fabrication 
suited  to  this  material;  thirdly,  because  the  form  ob- 
tamed  is  suitable  to  the  material  of  which  this  utensil  is 
made,  and  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.  This  vessel 
has  style,  because  human  reason  indicates  exactly  the 
form  suitable  to  it.  The  coppersmiths  themselves,  in 
their  desire  to  do  better  or  otherwise  than  their  prede- 
cessors, deviate  from  the  line  of  the  true  and  good.  We 
therefore,  a second  coppersmith,  who  wishes  to  alter 
the  form  of  the  primitive  vessel  in  order  to  attract  pur- 
chasers  by  the  distinction  of  novelty;  he  gives  afeweitra  , 
blows  ofthe  hammer,  and  rounds  the  body  of  the  vessel, 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  perfect.  The  form  is 
m fiwt  new,  and  all  the  town  wish  to  have  vessels  made 
by  the  second  coppersmith.  A third  coppersmith,  per- 
ceiviDg  that  his  fellow  townsmen  are  taken  with  the 
I rounding  of  the  vase,  goes  still  further,  and  makes  a third 
! vessel  which_  is  stiU  more  popular.  This  last  workman, 
of  the  principle,  bids  adieu  to  reason, 
and  follows  capnee  alone;  he  increases  the  length  of  his 
handles,  and  advertises  them  as  of  the  newest  taste.  This 
vessel  cannot  be  placed  npside  down  to  be  drained  without 
endangering  the  shape  of  these  handles;  but  everyone 
praises  it,  and  the  third  coppersmith  is  credited  with 
having  wonderfully  improved  his  art,  while  in  reality  he 
has  only  deprived  a form  of  its  proper  style,  and  produced 
an  unsightly  and  relatively  inconvenient  article.’^ 

The  sketches,  given  by  the  author,  of  the 
three  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  pot,  quite 
bear  out  bis  remarks  as  to  style,  and,  moreover, 
illustrate  a distinction  which  every  one  must 
have  noticed  in  comparing  common  forms  of 
modern  articles  of  this  kind  to  the  forms  of  the 
same  kind  of  object  in  the  beat  Greek  or 
Mediaeval  age.  The  author  carries  the  illustra- 
tion  out  in  regard  to  other  objects  : " A gun  has 
style,  but  a gun  made  to  resemble  a crossbow 
will  have  none.”  Architects,  he  says,  have  for 
a long  time  been  making  guns  to  resemble  cross- 
bows, or,  at  least,  arquebuses  ; “ and  there  are 
persons  of  intelligence  who  maintain  that  if  we 
abandon  the  form  of  the  arquebuse  we  are  bar- 
barians,— that  art  is  lost,— that  nothing  is  lefc 
for  ns  but  to  hide  oar  heads  in  shame.”  The 
consideration  is,  of  course,  not  new  to  our 
readers ; butM.  Vio!let-le-Duo  has  a very  graphic 
way  of  putting  things. 


New  Asylum  and  Poorhouse  at  Greenock 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  Greenock  new 
Asylum  and  Poorhouse  has  been  laid,  with 
Masonic  honours,  by  the  Earl  of  Mar.  The  build- 
ingwhen  finished  will  be  one  ofthe  moatextenaive 
of  its  kind  in  Scotland,  and  will,  it  is  estimated 
cost  over  100,000}.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Star- 
forth,  of  Edinburgh,  and  according  to  bis  plan 
the  building  will  form  four  distinct  sections— 
namely,  the  Poorhonse,  Lunatio  Asylum,  Hos- 
pital, and  Administrative  Department.  The  style 
will  be  Old  Baronial.  The  ground  covered  by 
the  entire  parochial  premises  will  be  fully  four 
acres.  The  asylum,  which  will  be  situated  to 
the  east  of  the  block,  will  be  two  stories  in 
height,  290  fc.  frontage,  with  a finely-designed 
tower  in  the  centre.  The  poorhouse  proper  will 
be  situated  to  the  west,  having  the  administra- 
tive  department  between  it  and  the  asylum 
The  poorhouse  will  be  the  largest  section  of  the 
buildings,  being  three  stories  in  height,  250  ft 
m length  from  north  to  sooth.  The  hospital 
for  treating  oases  of  common  disease  will  be 
situated  westward  of  the  poorhonse.  There  will 
also  be  a separate  building,  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  contagious  diseases,  and  proba- 
tionary wards.  Accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided at  present  for  750  inmates. 

New  Schools,  Bristol.— The  Bristol  School 
Board  recently  advertised  for  designs  from  arohi- 
tects  for  new  schools,  for  750  children,  at  Mina- 
road.  In  response,  fonrteen  sets  of  drawings 
have  been  sent  in.  The  designs  of  three  archi- 
tects  were  reported  to  the  Board  by  the  com- 
mittee  of  selection  as  being  of  special  merit, 
and  one  of  three  designs  submitted  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Colman,  of  Bristol,  is  chosen  for 
execution. 


Bomau  Coins. — A large  number  of  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  npon  the  estate  of  Mr. 
John  Clayton,  of  the  Chesters  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  Mr.  Clayton  has  extensive  properties 
npon  and  adjacent  to  the  Roman  wall.  As  lord 
of  the  manor,  Mr.  Clayton  has  made  many 
discoveries  of  interest  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a century.  He  recently  had  workmen  ex- 
ploring land  upon  the  farm  at  Corraborongh, 
four  miles  west  of  Chatterford,  on  the  North 
Tyne.  They  came  upon  a treasure-chamber 
containing  many  altars  and  thousands  of  Roman 
coins.  It  appears  to  be  the  greatest  find  of 
Roman  treasure  which  has  occurred  in  the  North 
of  England  for  some  time.  A military  chest 
seems  to  have  been  dropped  into  a bath  aa 
soldiers  had  retreated  from  the  Roman  station 
of  Prooolitea,  before  the  enemy,  and  there  it  has 
been  marvellously  preserved  until  dug  out  the 
other  day.  Mr.  Clayton  will  lay  the  particulars 
of  his  great  find  before  the  Newcastle  Anti- 
quarian Society  at  its  first  winter’s  meeting. - 

The  Derbyshire  Times  reports  an  interesting 
antiquarian  discovery  just  made  on  the  eastern 
border  of  that  county.  Workmen  have  been 
employed  by  Messrs.  W.  & S.  Burkitt,  the  emi- 
nent maltsters  of  Chesterfield  and  King’s  Lynn, 
in  laying  down  pipes,  from  Scarcliffe  to  their 
large  new  malt-houses  at  Langwitb,  on  the 
borders  of  Derbyshire  and  Notts.  lu  digging 
the  necessary  trench,  one  of  the  workmen  laid 
bare  a large  earthenware  vase,  of  Roman  work, 
mansbip,  buried  about  2 ft.  below  the  surface. 
Before  he  could  be  prevented,  the  man  broke  it 
open,  and  it  was  found  to  be  nearly  full  of  copper 
coins,  probably  200  or  300  in  number.  Many  of 
them  are  in  tolerably  good  preservation,  and  the 
majority  are  coins  of  the  reigns  of  Tetricus, 
Viotorinns,  Claudius,  and  Gallienns,  judging  by 
a sample  of  about  fifty  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  editor  of  our  Derbyshire  contem- 
porary. 

Paving  from  Pornace  Slag. — There  is  now 
a possibility  of  the  “ Staffordshire  oysters,”  as 
the  scorios  from  blast. farnaces  are  facetiously 
called  in  the  Birmingham  district,  being  turned 
to  profitable  account.  Mr.  Joseph  Woodward,  of 
Bedale,  Yorkshire,  having  patented  an  invention 
for  making  the  scoriae  into  blocks  for  road  and 
footpath  pavement,  has  put  down  a plant  at 
Messrs.  Turley's  blast-fnrnaoes,  the  Factory, 
Tipton,  in  order  to  produce  blocks  for  the 
purpose.  The  molten  slag  runs  from  the  furnace 
into  moulds,  whioh  are  fixed  upon  a rotary 
frame,  and  as  fast  as  one  mould  is  filled 
another  presents  itself  to  the  stream.  The 
moulds  are  opened  whilst  the  blocks  are  red  hot, 
and  placed  in  a kiln  at  a cortain  beat,  and  there 
they  stay  for  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  all  the 
process,  and  it  requires  two  men  and  two  boys 
to  use  up  30  tons  of  slag  per  day.  When  ready 
for  Dse  the  blooks  are  said  to  be  very  olean  and 
bard.  They  turn  a chisel,  and  the  inventor 
claims  for  them  that  they  are  impervions  to  wet, 
and  consequently  to  frost ; the  surface  is  level, 
but  of  such  a nature  that  it  bites  the  iron  of  the 
horses’  shoes  ; the  surface  is  chamfered,  and  so 
no  horse  could  slip,  whilst  the  chamfering,  pro. 
vided  the  street  were  laid  npon  a convenient 
gradient,  would  render  the  pavement  a self- 
cleansing  one.  The  blocks  are  made  in  five  sizes 
in  order  to  provide  for  different  purposes. 

A Composite  Ciiarcli.  — The  TTorcesfer 
Journal  contains  an  account  of  an  outing  of  the 
Worcestershire  Field  Clnb.  In  the  course  of 
their  rambles,  the  members  visited  Eastham 
Church,  which  deserves  especial  notice,  from  its 
chancel  being  built  of  slabs  of  travertine.  To 
observe  this  travertine  in  situ  was  the  object  of 
the  excursion.  All  the  hills  bounding  this  part 
of  the  Teme  Talley  belong  to  the  old  red  sand, 
stone  system,  which  includes  a stratum  of  corn- 
stone,  and  all  the  springs  that  fiow  from  the 
cornstone  are  loaded  with  calcareous  particles, 
which  are  deposited  by  the  waters  of  the  brooks, 
and  thus  in  various  spots  great  masses  of  tra- 
vertine are  formed,  like  that  at  Soutbstone  Rock, 
near  Stanford.  This  process  has  been  going  on 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  quarries  are  still 
apparent  from  whioh  tons  of  travertine  have 
been  taken  every  year  from  the  Norman  times 
to  the  present  day.  Eastham  Church  presents 
a somewhat  incoagruous  appearance,  with  its 
clean-looking  travertine  chancel,  plastered  nave, 
and  modern  sqnare  brick  tower  at  the  west  end, 
for  renovators  took  it  in  band  both  within  and 
without  in  tasteless  times.  The  round  northern 
doorway,  however,  shows  its  original  aspect  was 
Norman,  and  above  it  are  some  intersecting 
arcades.  Grim  bits  of  sculpture  of  Norman 
date  are  scattered  also  about  the  fabric. 
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German  Iron  Trade.—The  German  Goyern- 
ment  has  pablished  some  interesting  statistics 
as  to  tbe  prodaction  of  iron  in  Germany  for  187'!. 
From  these  statistics  it  appears,  according  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  daring  that  year  there 
were  324  blast  farnaces,  whioh  worked  for  a 
total  of  2,801  months,  or,  npon  an  average,  for 
about  eight  months  and  twenty  days  each  ont  of 
a possible  total  of  twelve  months.  The  quantity 
of  iron  ore  used  amounted  to  4,342,184  tons,  of 
which  4,130,000  tons  were  prodnoed  in  Germany 
itself.  The  total  quantity  of  pig  iron  and  oast 
iron  of  the  first  quality  produced  was  1,660,208 
tons.  The  mean  working  population  employed 
in  the  trade  was  22,765,  of  whioh  number  853 
were  women,  A table  is  appended  to  these 
returns  giving  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  pig 
and  oast  iron  produced  daring  the  last  ten  years. 
Prom  960,879  tons  and  a value  of  4,129,142i.  in 
1865  the  totals  increased  without  intermission 
until  1871,  in  which  year  they  were  1,420,830 
tons  and  5,946,5891.  In  the  following  year,  when 
the  produce  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  included  for 
the  first  time,  there  was  a farther  increase  to 

I, 807,345  tons,  and  a value  of  10,585,0491.,  the 
rise  in  value,  as  will  be  seen,  being  considerably 
greater  than  the  rise  in  quantity.  There  was  an 
increase  again  in  1873  to  1,983,163  tons  and 

II, 283,938L,  hut  a fall  in  1874  to  1,660,208  tons, 
as  stated  above.  The  reaction  of  prices  was  also 
very  considerable,  as  the  1,660,208  tons  realised 
but  7,243,589J.,  or  about  4i.  83.  per  ton,  as  com. 
pared  to  nearly  61.  per  ton  in  1873, 

The  Chateau  de  Chantilly.  — A corre- 
spondent of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  : — “ The 
restoration  of  the  Chlteau  de  Chantilly,  which 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Due  d’Aumale,  is 
advancing  very  rapidly,  and  the  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais has  given  permission  for  the  work  to  con- 
tinned  on  Sundays,  ‘ for  reasons  of  extreme 
urgency.’  The  south-west  wing,  facing  the  race- 
course, is  almost  finished,  and  from  its  windows 
will  be  obtained,  not  only  a fine  view  of  the 
course,  but  of  the  large  stables  in  which  Conde 
gave  his  celebrated  entertainment  to  Louis  XIV., 
and  which  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the 
chilteau  not  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Kevo- 
lution.  The  main  building  is  not  nearly  so  far 
advanced  as  the  south-west  wing,  but  the  large 
towers  which  are  to  flank  the  new  chateau,  pre- 
cisely npon  the  site  of  the  ancient  manor,  are 
beginning  to  rise  from  their  foundations.  Tho 
courtyard  will  be  almost  triangular  in  shape, 
and  the  copings  of  the  walls  will  be  surmounted 
by  campaniles  similar  to  those  whioh  decorate 
the  Rohan  and  Sesdiguieres  pavilions  of  the 
Louvre.  The  Journal  des  DSbats  has  mentioned 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  Chantilly  has  hep 
restored,  as,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois, 
William  Le  Bouteiller,  seigneur  of  Chantilly, 
rebuilt  the  ancient  fortress,  whioh  had  fallen 
into  ruins. 

A Colossus  for  America, — American  papers 
mention  the  arrival  from  Prance  of  the  first 
shipment  of  portions  of  the  great  statue  of 
Liberty,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  Bedloe’s 
Island  as  a light-house.  There  are  eight  sections, 
packed  in  as  many  boxes,  in  this  consignment. 
The  casting  is  of  dark  bronze,  and  hollow,  the 
bronze  being  between  1-16  in.  and  ^ in.  thick, 
and  braced  thronghout  with  wronght-iron  stays  5 
centre  rods  run  through  these  portions,  taking 
the  same  direction  as  the  casting,  and  are  bolted 
to  the  stays.  The  box  containing  the  hand  and 
wrist  is  20  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  high.  The  casting 
is  about  14  ft.  by  9 ft.  between  extreme  points, 
and  the  thumb-nail  2 ft.  long  by  li  ft.  wide. 
This  section  required  twenty  men  to  handle  it, 
but  was  lifted  by  the  ordinary  derricksfrom  the 
hold  of  the  vessel  and  lowered  to  the  wharf 
on  skids.  This  consignment  embraces  the  right 
arm,  hand,  and  wrist. 

Tool  Sharpening. — The  Tischler-Zeitung 
states  that  a razor  recovers  its  edge  if  left  for 
half  an  hour  in  water  which  contains  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  by 
weight  of  acid  to  nineteen  of  water.  The  razor 
is  carefully  wiped  on  being  taken  ont  of  the 
acidulated  bath,  and  passed  over  an  oil-stone. 
The  acid  bath  is  said  not  to  hnrt  the  blade  j on 
the  contrary,  the  quality  of  the  metal  in  some 
oases  improves  by  the  immersion.  So  with 
scythes  and  sickles.  The  time  lost  in  the 
harvest-field  in  the  early  morning  in  sharpening 
scythes  would  be  spared  by  laying  the  blades  for 
half  an  hour  in  a bath  prepared  as  above  de- 
scribed.  As  soon  as  taken  out  of  the  bath  they 
should  be  wiped,  and  a soft  sandstone  hone 
passed  along  would  leave  a good  and  uniform 
edge  behind  it. 


Ancient  Houses  at  Ipswich. — The  Ipswich 
Journal  says  : — We  are  proud  of  the  Ancient 
House  in  the  Butter-market  as  a connecting  link 
between  the  Ipswich  of  the  present  day  and  that 
of  the  days  when  Elizabeth  was  Queen  of 
England,  We  have,  however,  recently  dis- 
covered  an  older  honse,  and  one  whioh  is  in  no  less 
degree  a characteristic  example  of  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century  architecture.  In  repairing  a 
house  in  the  Bntter-market,  occupied  by  Mr. 
Thurston,  at  a short  distance  from  the  Ancient 
House,  it  was  found  that  tho  front  was  half- 
timber  work  in  a very  good  state  of  preservation. 
It  had  been  covered  with  lath  and  plaster  work. 
The  front  of  the  house  is  built  with  the  upper 
tenements  overhanging  in  two  stages,  one  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first-floor  story,  and  the 
other  at  the  next.  Further  search  revealed  a 
window,  the  mullions  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Early  Tudor  style.  The  moulding  ou  the  beams, 
&c.,  is  also  Tudor  work,  and  Mr.  Binyon, 
architect,  confidently  pronounces  the  house  to  be 
at  least  200  years  older  than  the  Ancient  Honse. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  William  Brown,  timber 
merchant,  is  restoring  this  patriarch  amongst 
our  bouses,  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  its  original 
condition. 

An  Awkward  Point  of  Law, — At  the 
Surrey  Sessions,  at  Newington,  on  the  17th  nit., 
it  was  reported  that  the  proceedings  which  were 
pending  between  Surrey  and  Middlesex  as  to  the 
liability  to  repair  Walton  Bridge  had  been  stopped 
for  the  present,  owing  to  the  want  of  a proper 
tribunal  to  decide  the  question.  The  county  of 
Surrey  initiated  the  proceedings  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  for  the 
non-repair  of  the  bridge,  and  from  the  recorded 
decisions  it  appeared  clear  that  no  inhabitant  of 
either  county  could  act  as  a juror  in  the  case, 
and  the  venue  was  changed  to  Kent.  An  appli. 
cation  to  6x  a day  for  the  trial,  it  may  be  remem. 
bared,  was  made  at  Maidstone,  and  a point  of 
law  was  raised  that  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  the  other  judge  of  assize  were  inhabitants  of 
Middlesex  they  were  interested  in  the  cause,  and 
could  not  therefore  try  it.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  held  the  objection  to  be  fatal,  and  the 
ease  accordingly  stood  over  until  some  means 
could  be  suggested  by  whioh  it  could  be  tried. 
Some  members  of  the  court  suggested  that  either 
a private  Bill  or  Act  should  be  taken  into  Parlia- 
ment, bnt  after  a short  discussion  the  question 
remained  in  statu  quo. 

Elementary  School  Buildings  in  America. 
From  the  recent  annnal  report  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Lonis  Public 
Schools,  we  learn  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Board  to  build  twelvo-roomed  buildings,  three 
stories  in  height,  having  four  rooms  on  each  floor, 
and  each  room  placed  in  a corner,  so  as  to  get 
light  from  four  large  windows, — two  in  the  rear  of 
the  pupils  and  two  on  the  side.  The  school  sites 
usually  contain  about  2,500  square  yards,  of 
which  about  650  yards  are  covered  with  build- 
ings. These  buildings  are  furnished  with  " com- 
bination. furniture,”  each  seat  adapted  to  two 
pupils  ; each  room  seats  about  sixty  pupils.  Ibe 
two  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  hall  are  separated 
by  moveable  partitions,  so  that  they  may  be 
united  for  general  exercises,  such  as  singing,  &o. 
It  is  thought  that  700  pupils  are  quite  as  many 
as  it  is  desirable  to  bring  together  in  one  build- 
ing.  The  isolation  of  the  pupils  in  rooms  con- 
taining  fifty  or  sixty  pupils  each,  placed  under 
the  special  charge  of  a teacher  for  instruction 
and  discipline,  seoures,  in  the  maximum  degree, 
the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  upon  the 
pupil. 

The  Priends’  Retreat,  Tork.  — A new 
bniiding  in  connexion  with  the  Friends’  Retreat, 
in  Heslington-road,  Tork,  is  in  course  of 
erection  from  plans  by  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  arohi- 
teet.  The  style  is  Elizabethan.  The  lodge 
set  apart  for  gentlemen  patients  in  the 
establishment  having  been  found  inadequate, 
the  promoters  resolved  npon  the  erection, 
in  its  stead,  of  a large  and  commodious  one- 
storied  building,  fitted  up  with  every  con- 
venience  that  the  care  of  Dr.  Baker,  the  super- 
iutendent,  could  suggest.  This  new  edifice  is 
now  nearing  completion,  and  will  entail  an 
expenditure  of  8,0001.  to  9,0001.  Mr.  Cook  is 
clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  Hebden^  has  the 
masonry  contract ; Mr.  Lee,  the  bricklayers’ 
work;  Mr.  G.  Mansfield,  the  joinery;  Mr. 
Rawliog,  the  plastering;  Mr.  Cattley,  the  slating; 
Mr.  Yarker,  the  plumbers’  work;  and  Messrs. 
G.  N.  Haden  & Son,  of  Manchester,  are  entrusted 
with  the  arrangements  for  heating  the  bniiding. 


House  Bniiding  in  the  Suburbs  of  York. — 
The  York  Herald  says  that  for  a long  time  now, 
notwithstanding  that  blocks  of  houses  have  been 
erected  in  many  quarters,  the  demand  has  been 
largely  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  at  the 
present  time  several  plots  of  land  in  Fulford- 
road,  off  Heslington.road,  Hull-road,  and  other 
parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  are  being  built 
upon.  In  those  localities  which  are  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  regulations 
are  now  enforced  by  which  it  is  secured  that  the 
buildings  raised  shall  be  such  ns  sanitary  soience 
calls  for,  the  York  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
having  just  lately  obtained  from  the  LoesJ 
Government  Board  sanction  to  certain  bye-laws 
for  the  townships  of  Heworth,  Clifton,  Gate  Ful- 
fordjDringhouses,  Holgate,and  St.  Olave’s,  Mary- 
gate,  whioh  are  quite  as  strict  against  “jerry 
building,”  if  not  more  so,  than  those  of  the  York 
Urban  Sanitary  Committee.  The  Rural  Sanitary 
Board,  with  a view  of  carrying  out  the  building 
clauses  of  these  regulations  thoroughly,  are 
about  to  appoint  a surveyor  of  buildings. 

Alleged  Failure  of  the  Highway  Act. — 
The  highway  district  system,  whioh  has  been  in 
operation  in  Bedfordshire  for  a period  of  thirteen 
years,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dissatisfac- 
tion. On  the  17th  inst.  a deputation  of  way- 
wardens  and  ratepayers,  representing  upwards 
of  seventy  parishes  in  the  county,  attended 
at  the  Shire-hall,  Bedford,  to  momorialiso 
the  magistrates  assembled  in  Quarter  Sessions. 
The  memorial  expressed  the  opinion  that  “ The 
Highway  Act  had  proved  a failure,  the  expense 
being  greater  — in  some  oases  more  than 
100  per  cent., — without  any  commensurate 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  roads.” 
In  some  parishes  the  roads  were  stated  to 
be  in  a worse  condition  than  when  under  the 
old  system  of  management.  It  was  also  argued 
that  “ The  maintenance  of  turnpike  and  main 
roads  should  be  a charge,  not  upon  districts 
or  parishes,  bnt  upon  the  county  rate  or  con- 
solidated fund.”  In  response  to  the  deputa- 
tion, the  Court  appointed  a committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  snbject. 

The  Burns  Statue  for  Glasgow. — Some 
years  ago  a movement  was  set  on  foot  to  erect 
in  Glasgow  a fitting  memorial  of  the  national 
bard  of  Scotland.  The  execution  of  it  was 
entrusted  to  a gentleman  whose  name  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  art  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, Mr.  G.  E.  Ewing,  and  on  the  24th  ult.  his 
labours  were  brought  to  fruition  by  the  casting 
of  the  figure  in  bronze  at  the  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Cox  & Son,  Thames  Ditton,  near  London.  The 
statue  is  of  heroic  size,  and  represents  the  poet 
as  in  physical  embodiment  he  is  familiar  to  most 
Scotchmen,  and  more  especially  to  those  who 
know  the  Nasmyth  portrait.  The  bard  holds 
lightly  in  his  left  hand  the  daisy  which  his  muse 
has  immortalised,  and  seems  carried  away  by  the 
thoughts  whioh  bis  destruction  suggests.  Under 
his  right  arm  is  the  broad  Kilmarnock  bonnet. 
The  costume  is,  that  of  the  period — knee  breeches, 
ribbed  stockings,  and  shoes  with  broad  buckles 
being  the  chief  characteristics. 

Fall  of  a Market  Roof  ia  Leeds. — A 
portion  of  tho  new  market  works  at  Kirkgate, 
whioh  are  being  carried  out  by  the  Leeds  Cor- 
poration, has  come  to  grief  rather  suddenly. 
The  portion  whioh  fell  was  the  roof  and  upper 
part  of  the  walls  of  an  open  arcade  fronting  a 
small  portion  of  the  row  of  shops  now  being 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  market,  the 
cause  being  that,  owing  to  the  bricklayers* 
scaSold  being  in  the  way,  several  framed  bind- 
ings, whioh  were  in  the  contract,  and  were  de- 
livered on  the  ground,  could  not  be  fixed.  The 
roof  being  proceeded  with  before  this  part  of  the 
work  was  completed,  the  weight  of  the  slates 
npon  the  rafters  thrust  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls.  Fortunately  no  personal  injuries 
were  sustained,  the  principal  damage  being  to 
the  elating  and  brick  arches,  whioh  damage  will 
not  exceed  lOOJ. 

The  Centennial  Exhibition. — We  have 
received  several  strong  expressions  of  dissatis- 
faction from  exhibitors  on  varioos  grounds,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
foment  differences  when  matters  are  coming  to 
a close.  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  heard 
that  the  packing-cases  belonging  to  the  English 
exhibitors  and  others  were  burnt.  The  commis- 
sionera  having  refused  to  provide  others,  counsels’ 
opinion  was  to  be  taken,  and  the  matter  has 
become  a “ burning  question.”  The  additional 
awards  to  painters,  after  the  appointed  com- 
mittee had  done  its  work  and  left,  is  also  matter 
for  comment. 
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Tile  Female  School  of  Art.— Prominent 

among  the  prize  works  is  Miss  Ida  Loveriog’s 
drawing  of  a girl's  head,  draped  afcer  the  fashion 
of  the  Puritan  period,  for  which  she  obtained 
the  Queen’s  Gold  Medal.  The  National  Sil7er 
Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Miss  Ida  Loreriog 
The  National  Silver  Medal  and  Gilchrist  prize  of 
oOL  have  fallen  to  Miss  Florence  Reason,  for  a 
water-colour  drawing  of  “ Passion  Flowers,” 
which  deals  with  the  subject  in  its  various  stages 
of  growth.  Miss  Alice  Hnnslip  has  obtained  the 
National  Bronze  Medal  and  the  Queen’s  prize  of 
401.  for  two_  heads  from  the  life,  in  charcoal, 
ihese  are  “ time  sketches,”  and  are  clever  draw, 
ings.  For  a piece  of  vigoroualy.painted  still  life, 
la  oil,  Miss  Emily  Austin  won  the  National 
Bronze  Medal.  In  addition  to  these,  National 
Book  Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  Miss  Gertrudi 
Hamilton  and  to  Miss  Holmes  for  atndiea  ii 
water-coloats. 

New  Easiness  Premises  at  Nottingham 
New  premises  for  Mr.  Rowe,  outdtter.  Low 
Pavement,  Nottingham,  have  just  been  com- 
plated,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Alfred  Smith, 
architect.  The  decorative  work  was  done  bv 
Mr.  Bindley,  of  Milton-sbreeb,  while  the  general 
contractor  was  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Bridlington 

Qaay.  ^ 

Mycena.  — Dr.  Schliemann  continues  his 
acconnb  of  the  important  excavations  he  is  con- 
daoting  at  Mycenae  in  the  Times  of  the  Ist  inst. 


® SevenOBks  for  Mr.  O.  N.  Swann.  Mr 

T.  rnend,  architect.  Qaantities  by  Mr.  T.  Potter 


Bridge 

Clements  k Wuiils  .... 

Wheatley  . 

Durtnetl 

Ashton 

^Viltshire  (accepted)  . 


..£1,849  18 
l,8ni  0 
1,728  IS 
1,725  0 


additions  and  sltorationa  proposed  to  be  carried  out 
at  Noa.  149  and  loi  ^.uston-road,  for  Mr.  E.  8tennin| 

Messrs.  Tolley  & Dale,  architects  : 

Kelly,  Brothers £1,000  0 0 

993  0 0 

Pritchard  9Q7  g q 

9S3  0 0 

932  10  0 

t.'*’? 950  0 0 

945  0 0 


tendees 

''“'■k"  for  the  Hasting, 

ciuuLden.':;;;;;;:;;; o S 

Gasson..,.  rAii  9 ° 

Geary  ...  

Dnowra  .. 


2,273  0 
2,250  0 
2,0a2  0 


Jones  & Jenkins  -i-q  11  n 

lewi,  s Phiuips S 

i.  « J.  Lloyd  (accepted)  373  q 9 

For  bonae,  Proepeot  Hill,  Walthamstow  eielnsive  of 

Him7^S“tec^' ^ 

Fuller  ,1.,  rt  A 

Eoome  & Co.  (accepted)  9 9 

eS'  Vi-'ef  r'  S k"”™  “ Ke.ton,  for  Mr.  W.  C. 
I.uis.  Mr.  \V  m.  C.  Banks,  architect  • — 

0 0 

Pamacott  1571s  o 

Copping  (accepted;....!;;;;"'.";;;;";  155  0 9 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P * Sons-w.  B.-W.  M.-J.  H.  B— 

1 .-C.  L.  E.-L.  A- -Mr.  h ,T.  4 W.  R _R.  H P -P  N KL_ 

“-B  -E.  C.  S.-G.  R.-T.  C.  H.-F.  U.  O.-C.  O W 
-A  -W  . B -U.  J,-W.  J.  B._A.  T.-L.  V.-J  M-C.  E F -T  P - 

■ Jr  nil  ^ 9— 2^-  Y-  Z-  sum 

nimed  in  Old  and  A rw  f.andon  as  coat  of  Albert  MsmorUI  (130  OOW  I 
up  from  the  amount  coUected  by  CommilteB 
.0.0061 , and  ParlUmentary  Grant.  50.00«,  We  do  not  know  that  the 
Mouvm.rnt  baa  yet  been  offlclilly  sUted).- 
T.  U.  H.  (In  type) -An  Antiqmrtan. 

ad^r^w”  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

All  sUitementi  of  facts,  lie 
by  tbfl  name  and  addreai 
pubticaliou. 

NoTS.-’^e  rMponelbmty  of  eltmed  artictee,  and  papers  read  ml 

nolle  mBetiLce.  reete.  of  course,  with  tbeautbora. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

» nOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVEE,  SCEEW,  & BAEEBL  BOLTS, 

1 IMPMViD  Oill!  riTTWOa  ,1  D«.Hptlon.  ' 

BOEOUGH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.a 


36a, 

DUooluit  to  Builders. 
tUnatcated  dhoet  on  applloatlon. 


g TABLES 


Boundjn  cloth,  la.  6d.  orpoellree  for  20  sumps 

and  STABLE  FITTINGS. 


_ inclodes  a wnslderable  amount  of  naefnl  information  on  1 
Pancraa- 


PUBLICATIONS  by  the  SOCIETY  for 

^ IMPEOVINQ  the  CONDITION  of  the  LABOCBINO 


— -SfPEOVINQ 
CLASSGS:- 

DWBLLINOS  for  WORKING  PEOPLE,  by  HENRY  ROBERTS 
thf  Hinalrationa  and  Plana.  Also,  by 

HOME ’reform.  Fifth  Edition 

COTrAGEih'A-l^*’  SOUIETVa  MODEL  HOUSES.  DESIGNS  for 

No.  31,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.O. 

Juit  published. 

M ODERN 


The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  T-esti. 

MONiALS  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Aduertise- 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


architect  . 

Downs.... 

Woodward, 

Richardson 

Horwood 


. McIntyre 

..£351  0 0 
30)  0 0 
..  288  0 0 
..  288  0 0 


a™  SSih”.™  "n.  to  the  Jforlhnmberl.nd 

Am.^lottool,.m  Court-rca.  Mr.  WiUi.m  P.ic.,  archi. 

SSi^ico;-::: ■‘IS  1 1 

Palm.11  t Co  SS  “ ” 

Cob™ S;  » « 

Lambi.- III  ? “ 

Allowance  for  old  materials,  £21. 


feet 


Po^rrp.ira  ,t  Le.oej  Faro,,  Erith.  Mr.  Hide,  archi. 


Blake  .... 

■ 

Hills ; 


1\'ikle;:i"  “ Harrow-on-the-Hill,  for  Mr.  W. 

titaiaes  4 Son  (accepted)  £733  9 q 

For  aUerations  and  improvement: 
a Docks,  f 
architect. 


CHARGES  FOR 

‘W  ANTED"  ADVEETISEMENTS. 

SITTATIONS  VACANT. 

8I1  Knee  (abont  fifty  word..)  or  nnder 4.  *h 

Each  additluual  line  (about  len  wotde) Oa.  gd. 

SITUATIONS  Wanted. 

FOUR  Unee  (about  TUIP.TYwortie)  or  under  ia  «d. 

Each  additWl  Hue  (about  ten  wurdi) “.i;  J*,'  ^ 

PBB-PAVMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

n'j^n  residents 

Adla*  kingdom  at  the  rate  of  ISta.  per  aunum. 

lUirpeuny  Slainpe  accepted  for  amounts  under  5i.  Any  lamernim 
Ihuuld  be  rriuiturd  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Pu»t-.,tfieo. 
Mog  alreet,  C-uveiit-g.rdeu,  W.C  to  DoUGLaS  FOUBDR [NI  tR. 


Bath  Stone  of  besc  quality 
ttANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts , 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  or 
applioation  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adtt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  tfat 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  foi 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Sixly.one  Plates,  folio  clotb,  H 16s 

DOMESTIC  BUILDING 

CONSrRUOTION.  Illustrated  by  Plan.  Sections  Elev^ 
“o'*  Complete  WcrkiDg  Drawings  of  a Villa  Residence,  'together 
on^  «*'**  Trade,  and  a Supplement 

RwS.^  Kloors,  Iron  Girders,  mid  Wood  and  Irou 

.,  „ GEORGE  ROBSON,  Archilect  and  Surveyor 

ot  drawings,  large  folio  eise.  pUos. 
•etucju.,  eievaitoui,  au<I  working  details,  Mr.  George  Eubeou  lllua- 
n^uu/Tvl^'lK^"  I!"  villa  resid^uce  iu  thever- 

nacular  style,  thus  giving  the  OHrelul  stuileat  a mure  i.erfeet  an, I 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  relation,  and  bearings  of  the  v.riuis 
uiBiiers  entering  uiio  coustruclion  than  he  could  obtain  from  stu  v. 
11«  any  uumberof  diaconueeteil  delaila.  The  object  of  the  author  has 
best  methods  followed 

by  arohitecU  of  the  pneeut  day  in  the  construcUuu  of  ordinary 
domestlo  buildings The  Idea  is  a good  one  and  It  ha,  bee,. 

vrrv  ably  carried  out : tbe  drawings  are  very  cl 


..arieti 


of  doo 


aud  c 


ordiuarydwelling-lii  ^ 

as  comprehensive  aa  posiible  within  Uie  scom  of'lhe  'hooin' 
if^'i ttudent,  at  our  art-scliooh 
Class  of  BuildiogCoDstniction.  — TAe  t!uil<Ur 
^^^Loudon  : B.  T.  DATdKuRD.  62,  High  Holboni. 


Just  Published.  Tweuty.one  Plat 


»ith  Descriptions,  Ac.  Polio, 


17XAMPLES  of  ANCIENT  iind  MODERN 

J-J  FURNITURE,  METAL-WORK,  TAPESTRIEO,  DSUOK.X,- 


By  B.  J.  TALBERT.  . 


London  ; B.  T,  BATSFORD  5a.  High  Holbom. 


/-,-T'’rTi.TM  > folio- clo'h.  Price,  If.  10s. 

QTUDIEO  m MERCANTILE  ARCIII- 

®'liy  Suggeslive  Designs  for  W-ri- 


td  of'Lirge’Ciua*  ®“^'‘‘ogs.  me  con 

By  WILLIAM  SH.ARP  OGDEN,  Architect. 

• • "■  T-  BAiaFURD.  62.  High  Hoiborn, 


London  : 


Seco^  edition,  revised  aud  enlarged,  crown  flvo,  cloth  l^i  61 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  HEAT 

APPi'®*!  to  tbe  Useful  Arts.  f„r  lhause  of  Engineers  aud 
-eta,  io.  W ith  120  Tsbles  and  14  Lithograpbio  Plain. 

By  THOMAS  BOX 

London  1 E.  4 F.  N.  SPUN.  M,  Charlng-cioss. 

Yotk  : 440,  Broouie-streat. 


A 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.  — 

A-  Builders  and  others  desiring  a really  voud  *v.i«iii  r^n  n.c 
SET  of  MUUELS  of  BUILDERS'  BOOKS  by  DOUBLE  KNTRY  .* 
whiA*  the  Prize  offered  In  the  Iluilder.  No.  1.180.  knJ 

whi.I.  bv.  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Alsna  modified  arraug.-- 

■ « tor  smsll  Builders.— E.  A.  JONEs, 

tord-roail,  Upton,  near  Stratford.  E. 


James  Harrison. 

Gordon  : — 

Ashbj,  Brothers  ... 
Merritt  & Ashb/ 
Browne  S Kobiuson. 
Newman  & Mann 

Littio ;;;; 

Curtis ;;;;;;; 

Ennor  


to  the  Jamaii 
Mackenz' 

Quantities  bj  Mr.  n.  T. 


2,116 
2,049 
2,043 
2, (.33 


0 0 


For  a 


seat  Boroujfh-green,  Wrotbam.for  Mr. 
bj  Mr.  T.  PoTter  "cbitect.  Quantities 

Wiltshire. -- 
Bridge 

Clements  k Waili^ 

Durtnell  .... 

Bishop  (accepted) 


..£1,819  0 0 
..  1,573  10  0 
, 1,543  10  0 
. 1,514  0 0 

..  1,396  15  6 


at  Wednesfield  Heath,  for  Mr.  E,  Birch 
Air,  d.  K.  \ eall,  architect 

Gough  (accepted)  £7^9  9 9 

j 's  vv  £i,0l2  8 

d.  a . Cockenll idti  1,1  n 

Morton  (accepted) i'72  ^o  o 


Asphalts. 

I|  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Aaphaltea. 

M.  8TODABT  A 0 0. 
Office ; 

Ho.  90.  Cannon-atreet.  E.O.  [ADvr.! 

The  Seysael  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E-C. — The  beat  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skatiug-rinks.  ^Advt.] 


Wiutlaad  AbOey  Green  Slates. — Tboae 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro. 
ducing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity ; 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  farther  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Clynderwen,  R.8.O.  Carmarthenshire.  fAjivr.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

WANUrACTCBERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals. 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-EOOMB:— 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

niuatrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” poet  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 


Now  t8*dy,  Fifth  EUltloa,  revUed  and  corrected,  1 
price  e».  (poetage  6-1.). 

A dictionary  of  TERMS  used  iu 

■ ' * CO-  7.  St*time'r*-  Hell-courf.  E.C. 


];  cloth  buarJj, 


CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  4 


ilr.  EDWARDS'S  PubliiaUi.,aa  oa 
Iu  royal  Sro,  am 

UR  DOMESTIC 

Price  13. 


OH-™  j DOMESTIC  EIRE  - PLACES. 
(^MOKY  CHIMNEYS.  Price  3s.  Cd. 

( IN  the  USE  of  FUEL  in  COOKING 

v/  Brice  51. 

OOME  OBSERVATIONS  on  FIRE- 

kj  places,  STOVES,  aud  VENTILATION.  Frioe6J. 

piPKOVEIj  FIRE-PLACES.  Price  Is. 
\7ENTILATI0N  and  HEAT.  — A New 

V Edition  iu  prepuralion. 

Loucou:  LONGMANS,  GREEN.  4 CO.  P.tenmster-row. 


''UHE  ART  JOURNAL  for  NOVEMBER 

i (price  !8  6d.)  contains  the  following 

, „ LINE  ENGRAVINGS  1 

I.  THE  WOOING  OK  URNRY  V.  After  W F Taame.  A B 4 
II.  ECHO  LAKE.  NEW  HAUP3HIRB.  After  J.  ^Cioi>  ey.  ' ' 
liL  FRATERNAL  LOVfJ,  After  W.  A.  Bouguereaii.' 

LITERARY  CONTESTS  : 

Studlesand  Sketebesby  Sir  Ed  w: 


I Kictore  Salee  of  the  3ea«oo. 

I The  Stately  HomMol  Knglanci  — 

- ! Lowther  Castle.  HyS.  C.  Hiil, 

„ - ^rcy  Fiiz-  | F.8  A.  and  L,  Jewilt,  F.8.A. 

gerald,  M.A.  4*  Chip.  8.  | Ilinsltated. 

llluaira^  I CoiitriOutionatothePbiladelphia 

The  Dulwich  Gallery  at  Bethnal-  I Exhibition.  Illuilrated 
I The  RaeburQ  Exhibition.  ' 

Kaul  Kajon  , Etchings.  I Art  at  Home  aud  Abroad,  Obi- 

. K.  a. — National  Gallery.  tuary.  Reviews,  4c. 

; VIRTUE  4 CO.  (Limited),  Ivy-lane  ; and  all  BooltMlIera. 


Theatres,  their  Consli 


c. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICES. 

No.  78,  ORACKCHUftCH  STREET,  LONDON,  RC. 
ADVERTISEMENTS  uieeried  in  all  Rugliab,  Foreign, 
Culvuial  Nowspapere. 


V.  NoTEsaan  U,  1879. 


VoL.  XXX.IV.  Na  1792  giroi 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Epiacopal  American  Chnrch,  in  Rome.— Mr.  Street,  R.A,,  Architect jz-gg 

Troposcd  Palace  on  the  Trocadero,  Paris ; International  Eshibition,  1873.— Designed  by  Messrs.  Daviond  A Bourdais,  Architects  ...  1097 


Coatral  ixin  iUKuIars  and  GronniJ  Landlords 

Hr.  Charles  Band's  Adcr.u  as  Prealdeot  o(  the  lotUtuM  of 

Architect* 

0*d  Loritlon  and  the  Lnrd  Mayor's  Shot*  

Koyal  iMlilute  ot  Bfitl»h  Architecla 

The  French  Gallery  

The  History  of  Gae-liuhtiiig 

Lady'a Tracing-office 

Liverpool  ArchiteoturHl  Society 

CompletloQ  of  tbt  Met  opuliUnRuilway  ExtenelootoAUgate., 

A Uijvy  Colony  at  Dulwich 

The  Episcopal  American  Church  in  Rome 

Piopoeed  Palace  on  the  Trocadero,  Pai  is  

What  Style  Next?— The  Architeclurnl  Association  

Builder*'  Benevolent  Aasoclntlou  : Anuuat  DUinec 

Builder*’  Clerks’  Benevoleut  luatilullun  


CONTENTS. 


1085 


1089 

1090 

lUOl 


1094 

1091 

1094 

1094 

11^9 

1099 

1100 
llUl 


The  Crystal  Palace  and  its  Future  Management 

Concrete  Building;  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society 

Architectural  Societies  

Coiopeilttons  . 

The  UoDunn-nt  to  Byron 

S>r  GLlheit  Scult  and  the  Ifew  Assize  Cjurls,  Newcaetle  . . . . 

Photograiihic  Society  of  Great  Britain  

Church-Building  News 

The  Channel  Tunnel 

Climate  of  the  8.W.  of  Ireland  ; Gleugarriir— Bantry  Bay  .. 

The  Education  of  Artiste 

Under  Metropolituu  BuLldlog  Act 

Selection  of  Sauitnry  Oltleers 

Wages  In  Lieu  of  Notice : Lidd.rd  v.  Stephenson 

New  Shorebam  Church 

Use  ot  Chalk  in  Bulldlug 


" The  Embankment  and  the  Drowning  " 

Sufvayotshlp  Items  

Masters  and  Men 

Whitby  Jet  Manufacture  

The  Architecture  ot  the  Centennial  BuilJiugs:  the  Ame 

Institute  of  Arcbitecli 

Building  lu  Chelsea  

St.  Badeaui  Church,  Plymouth  

Measia  Dcullon  and  their  Bricklayer*  

The  City  Companies  and  their  Halls 

Berks  Areha:  .logical  and  Architectural  Society 

llitchln's  Rapid  System  of  Plastering  

Statues  ..... 

Books  received:  Rawllnsoii’s  Lectures,  Reports,  Laltars, 

Paper*,  ou  Sanitary  Question*  (King)  

Slucellanea  


llur> 

lluii 

llOR 

111K3 


Central  London : 
its  Ruhyrs  and  Ground 
Landlords. 

. EERE  have  been  known 
inetanoee  of  men  and 
women — inhabitants  of 
the  Temperate  Zone — 
who,  having  passed 
I thrODgb  two-thirda  of 
the  allotted  span  of  life 
without  washing  any 
part  of  their  bodies 
except  just  face  and 
hands,  have  died  from 
the  shook  of  complete 
immersion  in  water. 
Such  experiences  being 
verified  and  accounted 
1 for,  any  proposal  to 
deprive  the  capital  of 
the  British.  Empire  of 
its  accustomed  abuses 
should  be  received 
by  the  inhahlfants  at  large  with  caution. 
For  when  a Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  does  bis  duly,  unbiased  by  the  obliga* 
tions  of  political  party,  or  the  commercial 
interests  of  powerful  individuals ; when  a Metro- 
politan Board  effects  a nsefnl  improvement  with 
artistic  method;  when  a vestry  enforces  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act  in  their  integrity  and  without  favour ; when 
historical  landowners,  holding  territcry  by  the 
light  of  a custom  which  has  in  it  something  of 
feudal  privilege,  remember,  in  return,  the  duties 
they  owe  to  those  who  live  upon  their  lands  j 
when  against  the  commercial  procedure  and 
artistic  jadgment  of  one  who  may  own  the  soil 
of  an  entire  pariah,  there  aball  exist  a different 
and  perhaps  more  appropriate  Court  of  Appeal 
than  the  offices  of  an  Inspector  of  Nuisance  j 
when  a serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep 
the  outsides  of  public  and  private  buildings 
decent;  when  a real  effort  has  been  made 
to  keep  the  streets  clean  : if  such  things  ever 
come  to  pass,  what  if  London  should  suc- 
cumb ? 


That  craving  for  the  innocent  enjoyment  of 
" home,”  said  to  be  innate  in  and  peculiar  to  the 
natives  of  this  country,  is  grimly  neutralised  by 
the  perpetual  temptation  held  out  to  all  grades 
of  Londoners  to  play  truant  or  leave  it.  While 
in  Continental  capitals  the  endeavour  of  authority 
is  to  render  the  centra  of  town  pleasing  and 
enjoyable  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  the 
usual  method,  ia  Central  London,  of  “spending 
a happy  day  " ia  to  take  a railway.ticket  to  the 
suburbs  or  the  more  distant  country.  To  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  British  capita*,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  its  centre  during  the  twenty, 
four  hours  of  Sunday,— the  period  of  hebdomadal 
rest,  when,  in  theory,  the  human  mind,  while  the 
body  reposes,  soars  with  sweet  surroundings  to  the 
Infinite  and  Sublime,  What,  then,  is  done  to  aid 
a consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  ? 


Erring  but  hopeful  man  opens  all  the  churches 
and  closes  all  the  public-houses  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  The  respectable  middle  olaeses 
attend  some  place  of  worship  ; the  upper  classes 
are  invariably  orthodox,  and,  leaders  of  profane 
fashions,  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  set  righteous 
ones.  But  those  who  inhabit  the  bye-ways  of 
Clare-market,  of  Gray’e-inn-Iane,  of  Drury-lane, 
of  Bedfordbnry,  of  St.  Martin’a-lane,  and  of  the 
Seven -dials,  do  not,  as  a rule,  bend  the  knee 
under  either  Gothic  vault  or  Basilican  ceiling; 
nor  do  a great  many  men, — albeit  educated, 
thoughtful,  and  honest, — go  to  chnrch  ; and  the 
argnment  is  that  those  who  will  not  seek  Sunday 
consolation  there  shall  be  made  to  suffer  all  that 
authority  can  do,  or  leave  undone,  to  render  the 
seventh  day  wearisome.  Men  of  science  and  art, 
authors,  press  men,  clnb  men,  and  the  majority  of 
working  men,  are  not  church  or  chapel  goers;  so 
the  national  pictures,  the  national  treasures  of 
every  kind,  bought  and  maintained  with  the  public 
money,  shall  be  hidden  from  their  sight ; and  the 
filth  which  encumbers  the  streets  and  pnblic 
places  on  a Saturday  night  shall  fester  for  thirty- 
six  hours  after  under  their  very  nostrils.  There- 
fore  a club  man  turns  his  chair  to  the  wall,  and 
sleeps  the  sad  Sunday  afternoon  away  (for  all 
Englishmen  are  not  hnsbands  and  fathers) ; the 
painter  paints  ; the  press  man  pens  a leader  for 
to-morrow;  the  man  of  science  continnes  bis 
researches ; and  tboae  who  love  grand  great 
things  and  beautiful  little  things,  often  shut 
themselves  up  with  their  books,  draw  onrtalns 
and  ligbt  gas,  while  the  sun  still  peers  over 
I the  bonsetops,  below  which  mud-stained  walls 
, and  black-coated  highways  mock  the  light  of 
God’s  Day. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  an 
anuonneement  that  a piece  of  land  in  Northnm. 
berland.avenoe  has  been  hired  for  bnilding  pur- 
poses at  an  enormous  sum  per  annum  daring 
eighty-nine  years.  After  that,  in  the  year  1966,  ^ 
the  land,  and  whatever  may  have  been  bnilt  npon 
it,  will  revert  to  the  landowner  or  owners, — that  ip, ! 
to  the  heirs  of  him  or  those  wbo  may  choose  to 
pnrohase,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the 
annual  gronnd-rent  for  eighty-nine  years.  Now, ! 
what  are  the  particular  advantages,  besides  com- ' 
mercial  ones,  which  render  the  vicinity  of  the  I 
finest  of  sites  worth  an  exorbitant  rental  ? There  j 
are  no  delights  in  Trafalgar-sqnare ; artistically,  I 
it  is  the  biggest  blunder  in  Europe;  and,! 
although  the  “lords  of  human  kind”  condescend 
to  pass  by  it,  the  hum  of  human  life,  which  is 
beard  there,  is  not  more  agreeable  thau  that 
which  pervades  other  places, — even  where  trees 
and  flowers  are  railed  in  against  a snpposed 
enemy, — in  Central  London.  There  ia  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  Nelson  Column,  except  the 
folly  which  placed  it  in  such  a position  as  to 
mask  the  portico  of  the  National  Gallery  to  the 
eyes  of  an  observer  coming  np  the  hill  from 
Whitehall.  Althongb  tall  oolumns  and  minarets 
are  beautiful  and  nseful  accessories  to  a large 
building, — witness  the  mosques, — when  they 
are  in  their  proper  places,  they  become  absurd 
out  of  them.  It  is  too  late,  however,  to 


deprecate  the  error ; but  it  is  neither  too  late 
nor  too  extravagant  to  suggest  the  Bubstitatioa 
of  flowers,  foliage,  and  turf  for  flag-stones;  of 
trees  for  the  present  cab-ranks,  because  there  are 
other  places  equally  fitted  for  “ Hansoms  ” and 
“ Growlers  ” j and,  above  all,  the  expeditious 
rebuilding  of  the  National  Gallery  facades. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  a not-impertinent  question 
for  the  Builder  to  ask  why  a much-abused  but 
certainly  not  altogether  abominable  Greek  build- 
ing  has  been  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  addition 
of  a larger  pepperpot  and  an  Italian  campanile 
of  decidedly  native  application  ? Was  it  done 
under  a misconception  that  these  exorescenoes 
would  not  be  visible  to  the  world  without  ? We 
are  convinced  that  it  was  not  so  done.  Bather, 
perhaps,  the  subordinates  of  authority, — the 
present  Chief  Commissioner,  to  be  just,  baa  nut 
had  mneh  opportunity  yet  of  exhibiting  his 
judgment, — are  of  a Gothic  turn  of  mind;  and, 
struck  with  the  imposing  beauty  of  the  rising 
Law  Courts,  they  may  wish  to  introduce  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  Trafalgar- sqaare. 
Indeed,  in  the  existing  chaos  of  sentiments  and 
styles  it  is  impossible  to  say  wbat  may  be  tbo 
vagaries  of  those  wbo  direct  the  design  of  our 
national  monuments. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  state  of  some  public 
buildings,  which,  nominally  completed  and  really 
ocoupied,  vex  the  regard  of  both  natives  and 
foreigners,  is  sufficient  to  induce  even  a wish 
that  no  farther  accumulation  of  such  works  bo 
permitted  until  the  more  recent  ones  are  satis- 
factorily finished.  The  Parliament-street  facade 
of  the  new  Home  Office  offers  either  an  enigma, 
which  we  should  willingly  hear  explained,  or  an 
omission,  which  onght  to  be  supplied.  Over  a 
portion  of  the  front  the  crowning  feature — a 
balustrade  — is  made  to  stop  abruptly  as  it 
approaches  each  extremity,  leading  the  spectator 
to  infer  that  either  podeatals  to  hold  sculpture, 

^ or  an  extra  story,  bad  been  intended  by  the  archi- 
tect ; for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  one  with 
! the  smallest  judgment  in  such  matters  would 
have  left  the  skyline  of  the  new  Home 
Office  in  its  present  condition  of  incompleteness, 

! even  when  examined  in  a ntilitarian  point  of 
' view.  The  useful,  however,  asserts  itself  in  a 
I very  remarkable  manner,  in  other  of  our  national 
j buildings.  There  is  the  British  Musenm,  tbo 
I front  of  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
I mask  of  Greek  columns,  entablatures,  and  pedi. 
ments.  These  colonnades,  having  been  objected 
to  by  the  critics  as  mere  specimens  of  mistaken 
sacrifice  to  misplaced  beauty,  have  been  con. 
verted  by  the  skill  of  the  carpenter  into  wooden 
houses  for  treasures  which  the  nation  has  neither 
the  will  nor  the  money  to  house  elsewhere.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  front  of  the  British 
Museum  resembles  somewhat  the  condition  of  an 
antique  temple  in  the  days  of  monkiah  exclu. 
aivenesB,  or  a Mogul  Palace  in  the  occupation  of 
Royal  Engineers,  both  of  which,  at  different 
times,  have  been  choaked  with  the  extemporised 
hovels  of  wanderers,  who  have  been  permitted  to 
desecrate  them  without  protest  or  perhaps  even 
a sigh  of  regret.  Nor  are  a few  pretty  remi- 
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nisconces  of  Swifc'a  and  Bolingbroke’a  day  mucb 
better  respected  by  authority ; which,  having 
begun  life  with  a blind  adherence  to  the  moat 
degraded  form  of  Mediisval  architecture,  broke  in 
its  prime  with  yonthfal  convictions,  and  in  its  age 
finds  itself  without  “a  taste.”  At  a time  when, 
in  any  part  of  England,  the  news  that  an  old 
barn  which  was  known  to  have  borne,  three  or 
four  hundred  years  ago,  an  open-timbered  roof, 
would  draw  from  respected  members  of  the 
architectural  profession  offers  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  integrity,  at  the  nsnal  rate  of  commission, 
not  a voice  is  raised, — not  even  a sentimental 
tender  is  made, — to  re-erect  the  great  entrance 
to  the  famous  Earl  of  Burlington’s  town 
bouse.  The  bleached  stones  lie,  exposed  to  the 
mischievous  curiosity  of  all  the  world,  on  the 
banka  of  the  Thames!  In  spite  of.  empty 
ecclesiastical  thrones  and  sedilia,  of  a brand- 
new  piscina  in  every  old  town  and  country 
church,  of  Gothic  manses  and  schools,  of  Japanese 
pots  and  pans  and  all  kinds  of  cesthetic 
upholstery,  the  old  verse  still  bolds  good,  if  the 
real  and  not  the  affected  sentiment  of  the  country 
be  gauged  ; and  men,  with  the  smallest  help  of 
their  imagination,  may  still  believe, — 

“ The  love  of  arts  lies  cold  and  dead 
In  Halifax's  urn; 

And  not  one  Muse  of  all  he  fed 
Has  had  the  grace  to  mourn.” 

It  is  the  same,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent,  with  the  little  archway  at  the  foot  of 
Buckingham-street,  in  the  Adelphi.  It  remains 
a receptacle  f.ir  refuse,  and  we  suspect  affords, 
through  a broken  iron  gate,  a surreptitious  entry 
to  the  Embankment  gardens  after  the  other 
entrances  arc  closed.  This  unique  archway 
ought  not  to  have  been  bnried  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  DOW  appears.  The  earth  shonld  be  even 
now  dug  from  around  it;  its  original  level  re- 
stored,  drained,  gravelled,  and  protected  from 
intrnsion  by  n railing  or  dwarf  wall ; for  there 
are  few  things  in  the  neighbourhood  which  equal 
the  constructive  elegance  of  the  little  Bucking- 
ham.street  Water-gate. 

It  would  be  possible,  however,  to  forgive  a 
disregard  for  the  works  of  the  last  two  centuries 
if  any  evidencesbowed  thatthere  was  a real  desire 
to  make  use  of  the  works  of  the  present  one — 
to  regard  the  best  of  them  as  parts  of  a great 
whole  to  be  wcrked  into  new  schemes  of  im- 
provement.  Had  the  Nelson  Monument  been  a 
work  of  art  comparable  to  the  Vendome  Column, 
it  would  have  been  monstrous  to  lay  out  North- 
umberland, aventre  in  such  away  as  to  lose  a 
distant  view  of  the  monument ; but,  we  repeat, 
the  Nelson  Column  is  out  of  place  in  its  actual 
position;  and  when  the  public  is  better  educated 
than  it  is  at  present,  some  pains  may  be  taken 
to  remove  it  as  well  as  its  companion  eccentricity 
at  Hyde-paik-corner.  But  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  we  are  told,  are  devising  means  for  making 
a wide  and  direct  thoroughfare  between  Charing- 
crosB  and  Holborn  ; and,  for  a long  time,  rumonr 
has  suggested  a new  street  from  the  Strand,  vid 
King  William-street,  to  the  top  of  the  Hay. 
market.  Now,  at  the  present  moment,  parts  of 
Panton-street  and  neighbouring  streets  show 
vacant  sites  of  freehold  property,  while,  at  the 
back  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  land  belongs 
to  the  Government.  As  the  approaches  to  form 
the  new  street  to  Holborn  will  necessitate  the 
purchase  of  pDperty,  perhaps  on  both  sides  of 
St.  Marlin’d-lane,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  making  at  the  same  time  another 
street  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  The 
purchase  also  of  a few  houses  on  the  Pall-mall 
side  of  the  National  Gallery  would  not  only 
admit  of  a direct  opening  from  Trafalgar-square 
to  Leicester-squaro,  but  permit  the  complete 
isolation  of  the  National  Gallery  itself — thus 
secnring  it  from  the  constant  danger  of  imme. 
diately  contiguous  ffre. 

Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to 
penetrate  the  huge  slum  of  Soho  by  continuing 
Dean-street  in  a straight  line  to  Leicester-square, 
and  to  do  this  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
purchase  the  land  upon  which  Saville  House, 
burnt  down  several  years  ago,  once  stood, — 
land  which,  up  to  the  present  day,  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  a subterranean  caf^,  burrowed  and 
hidden  away  nnder  blackened  ruins.  It  is  quite 
needless  to  say  that  in  few  other  European 
capitals  would  such  a spectacle  as  that  so 
long  presented  by  the  barricaded  remnant  of 
Saville  House  have  been  tolerated.  The  cause 
of  the  nuisance  lies  in  the  r'ghts,  not  the  duties, 
of  the  landowner;  and  in  the  easy  licence  of 
leasehold  speculation.  The  land  belongs  to  a 
freeholder  rit-h  frnongh  to  be  careless  of  propertv 
worth  perbapd  from  15,0001.  to  20,000L  ; and  i't 


is  hampered  by  a leaseholder  who  can  hold  a 
one-story  baroque  extemporised  upon  it  for  life. 
Thus,  for  a whole  generation,  and  perhaps  much 
longer,  the  unsightly  rains  of  Saville  House 
may  remain  in  their  present  condition.  There  is 
no  law  to  remonstrate  either  with  freeholder, 
leaseholder,  or  tenants,  representing  that  peculiar 
combination  of  interests  which  renders  any  one 
owner  absolutely  impregnable  against  all  attack, 
Nevertheless,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  present  condition  of  metro- 
politan building, — its  oonseqnences  to  health  of 
body  and  mind, — we  must  fain  place  the  saddle 
upon  the  right  horse;  and  that  horse  is  the 
ground. landlord.  It  is  the  current  custom  to 
attribute  the  actual  condition  of  our  houses  to 
the  wilful  carelessness  or  invincible  ignorance  of 
architects  in  general ; bub,  however  much  it 
may  surprise  outsiders,  we  feel  bound  to  declare, 
as  we  have  declared  a hundred  times  before, 
that  very  few  architects  have  anything  at  all  to 
do  with  the  town-houses,  or  even  the  suburban 
villas,  of  London  : they  are  built  by  speculators, 
who,  if  they  do  employ  an  architect,  simply  pay 
him  for  bis  plans  and  elevations;  and  often 
refuse  to  listen  to  his  advice  concerning  drainage 
or  foundations,  the  proper  material  for  fioors, 
and  horizontal  divisions,  or  the  necessary  cover- 
ing for  rooms  in  a roof,  &o.  The  architect,  at 
the  best,  is  only  an  adviser  ; he  can  do  with  bis 
client  no  more  than  the  doctor  can  do  with  his 
patient.  He  can  order  a concrete  foundation 
over  the  whole  site  of  a new  building,  but  be 
can  no  more  compel  the  owner  of  the  building  to 
pay  for  it  than  the  doctor  can  make  a sick  man 
swallow  a bolus.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  archi- 
tects who  are  responsible  for  the  present  state  of 
house  property  in  Central  London.  Is  it,  then, 
the  speculating  leaseholders  who  should  be  con- 
demned  ? Wo  think  not;  for  in  building  they 
always  run  a risk,  and  sometimes  enter  into 
arrangements  with  money-lenders,  which  may 
ultimately  land  them  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
la  it  the  householder,  or  the  tenant-lodgers  ? 
We  know  that  it  is  not ; for  they  have  not,  and 
never  have  had,  a voice  in  the  building  of  the 
houses  which  they  inhabit.  The  fault,  the 
blander,  the  great  responsibility,  lies  with  the 
chief  and  first  speculator— the  freeholder  of  the 
soil.  Now,  the  greater  part  of  this  soil,  in 
Central  London,  belongs  to  nine  owners,  and 
their  names  are,  — the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  the  Marquis  Camden, 
the  Ear!  Craven,  and  the  Earl  of  Portman. 

It  is  probable  that  if  the  majority  of  these 
noblemen  were  questioned  concerning  the  in- 
teriors of  the  houses  built  upon  their  lands,  they 
would  be  utterly  unable  to  answer  one  word 
about  them.  Their  business,  executed  by  their 
agents,  is  to  lend  land,  and  upon  the  lending  of 
this  land  their  incomes  largely  depend ; the 
incomes  of  their  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  great- 
grandfathers largely  depended  ; and  to  which 
same  leading  their  sons,  grandsons,  and  perhaps 
a remote  posterity  will  look  fur  support.  Upon 
one  great  estate,  which  comprises  the  entirety 
of  one  parish  and  the  larger  portion  of  others, 
this  is  how  things  are  managed,  we  venture  to 
believe,  to  the  doubtful  benefit  of  both  land, 
owner  and  his  tenants.  There  is,  of  coarse,  a 
steward,  who  is  the  respected  terror  of  lease- 
holders,  present  and  future.  There  is  a surveyor, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  spy  out  any  nakedness  or 
building  corruption  which  may  prejudice  a noble 
employer,  and  he  is  very  wisely  restricted  from 
acting  as  surveyor  or  pseudo-architect  on  behalf 
of  any  person  building  upon  the  estate  he  is 
deputed  to  survey.  But  he  has  a brother,  and 
what  more  natural  than  that  the  latter  should 
profit  by  the  restriction  placed  upon  the  sur- 
veyor’s  powers?  Thus,  when  the  expiry  of  a 
lease  is  at  hand,  the  usual  notice  is  served  upon 
the  leaseholder  ; the  conditions  nnder  which  he 
may  renew  the  lease  are  intimated  to  him  ; the 
defects  of  the  existing  boose  and  the  necessity 
of  rebuilding  are  pointed  out.  The  tenant,  whose 
business  perhaps  depends  upon  the  locality, 
seeks  the  freeholder’s  surveyor.  He  is,  perhaps, 
coldly  received ; his  suggestions  treated  with 
polite  contempt,  and  his  demand  for  advice  re- 
ferred, perhaps,  to  the  surveyor’s  freer  relative. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  latter  gentleman  often 
acts  as  a tenant’s  professional  adviser;  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a bnilder,  who  may  be  also  a tenant  on 
the  estate,  and  perhaps  a member  of  the  vestry, 
the  bouse  rises.  There  is  nothing  dishonourable 
in  such  a mode  of  carrying  on  busiuess,  and  we 
admit  that  such  a system  may  be  accompanied 
by  the  exercise  of  the  strictest  integrity.  It  is 


found  sometimes  to  answer  in  diplomatic  con. 
cerns,  in  Parliamentary  matters,  in  commerce, 
and  in  trade;  but  it  is  not  found  to  answer  in 
building  houeos  upon  the  great  estates  of  Central 
London ; and  it  has  produced  neither  satisfac- 
tory results  in  particular  cases  which  have  been 
brought  under  our  notice,  nor  is  the  general  re- 
snlt  satisfactory,  as  the  public  knows  full  well. 

The  circumference  of  town  is  covered  prin- 
cipally with  rows  of  villas,  terraces,  and 
shops,  and,  as  a rule,  each  bouse  is  there  occu- 
pied by  a single  family.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, even  its  mismanagement  is  not  sufficient  to 
excite  reformers  who  have  far  more  pressing 
work  on  hand.  The  plague-spot  of  the  metro, 
polls  is  its  centre,  in  and  between  the  estates  of 
the  great  freeholders.  Let  these  noble  owners 
take  the  matter  up,  seriously  and  honestly,  for 
the  public  good,  if  not  for  their  own.  Let  them 
suggest  a means  of  co-operation  to  the  different 
vestries  and  Boards.  Even  the  homes  of  those 
poor  who  are  now  hopelessly  located  upon  some 
of  these  estates  might  thereby  be  brought 
within  a possibility  of  redemption.  The  miseriee 
and  temptations  they  endure,  in  the  worn-out 
houses  in  which  they  are  huddled  together, 
appeal  to  the  mercy  of  those  who  own  the  soil; 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that,  sharp  as  is  the 
business-eye  of  a ground-landlord,  he  is  still  often 
half-blindin  many  particulars  affecting  his  own 
private  interests  almost  as  perniciously  as  thoae- 
of  the  dwellers  upon  his  estate.  A word  in  con- 
clusion. There  have  been  given  in  the  pages  of  the 
Builder  too  many  proofs,  and  for  too  long  a time, 
of  the  conservative  temper  of  our  snggestionB 
and  mode  of  argument  to  allow  any  one  to  sup- 
pose  that  we  entertain  sensational  views  upon 
great  political  or  moral  questions.  We  have  but 
lately,  and  in  the  most  unreserved  manner,  con- 
demned the  working-man  for  unreasonable  and 
mistaken  attempts  to  advance  his  own  welfare  ; 
but  when  he  has  come  to  us  with  the  story  of 
his  wrongs — of  his  satire  of  a home — we  have 
helped  his  cause  with  words  and  remonstrance. 
More  a journalist  cannot  do;  but  everything 
points  to  a likelihood  that,  if  the  present  tenure 
of  land  be  aggravated  by  the  continued  beedlesa- 
ness  of  a few  hereditary  owners,  a great  evil 
may  befall  not  only  themselves,  but  the  whole 
community.  We  commend  the  present  state  of 
Central  London  to  the  serious  attention  of  those 
families  whose  privilege  is  the  perpetual  inherit- 
ance of  its  soil,  and  who  in  connexion  therewith, 
and  by  present  arrangements,  are  rapidly  absorb- 
ing tbe  acoumnlations  of  the  middle  classes. 
That  the  position  is  pregnant  with  danger  needs 
no  recital  of  either  precedent  at  home  or  of 
historical  parallel  abroad. 


MR.  CHARLES  BARRY’S  ADDRESS  AS 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  opening  meeting,  held  on  Monday  lastf 
Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president,  said, — 

In  addressing  you  for  the  first  time  as  your 
president,  tbe  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the 
position  become  very  real  to  me,  and  cause  me 
no  small  hesitation  as  to  my  power  to  discharge 
them  as  I feel  they  ought  to  be  discharged.  I 
am  fully  consoions  that  many  another  member 
of  the  profession  has  higher  claims  than  I to  this 
office,  and  yet  when  such  a distinction  is  con. 

' ferred  on  a man  by  his  peers,  and  even  by  hie 
superiors,  it  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  his  best 
energies  for  the  duty  thus  cast  npon  him,  which 
is  inseparable  from  the  honour  itself.  We  are, 
indeed,  all  fellow  labourers  for  the  advancement, 
the  honour,  the  purity,  and  the  better  apprecia- 
tion by  the  public,  of  our  noble  profession,  and, 
as  in  a racing  University  crew,  all  being  good  men 
and  true,  one  is  of  necessity  chosen  as  ” stroke  " 
to  guide  and  harmonise  the  efforts  of  the  rest, 
so  I feel  that  you  have  placed  me  in  a like 
position,  and  that  in  helping  so  far  as  I may  to 
the  SQOceas  of  all  our  members  I have  a much 
more  than  personal  responsibility  to  discharge. 
In  attempting  to  do  this  I shall  need,  and,  I am 
sure,  receive,  your  hearty  good  wishes  and  most 
necessary  help.  I look  back  on  the  honoured 
names  of  those  who  have  preceded  me  as  pre- 
sidents, some  of  whom  are  happily  still  among  us, 
and  I naturally  fear  that  I may  not  be  able  to 
render  such  good  service  as  many  of  them  have 
done : all  I can  promise  you  is  to  do  my  best. 
And  here  I hope  I may  be  pardoned  if  I allude 
to  one  near  and  dear  to  me  above  all  men,  who, 
though  never  president  of  this  Institute,  held  a 
name  revered  by  all  its  members  as  one  of  ihem- 
Belves,  personally  loved  by  many  of  them,  and 
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hononred  throaghoot  the  world  as  one  of  the 
architects  of  history,  lly  father  always  took 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
this  Institute ; was,  I believe,  one  of  its  founders  ; 
and,  I well  know,  esteemed  the  honour  of  the 
Queen’s  Gold  Medal,  voted  to  him  by  his  col- 
leagues and  friendly  rivals  here,  the  highest 
among  the  many  hononra  of  a like  nature  he  re- 
ceived from  home  or  foreign  artistic  bodies,  second 
only,  indeed,  to  the  personal  hononr  conferred 
on  him  by  his  Sovereign.  It  is  not  ordinarily 
given  to  two  oonsecntive  holders  of  a distin- 
guiabed  name  to  be  distingnished  ; at  the  same 
time,  it  is  a great  spur  to  exertion  to  be  the 
holder  of  such  a name  as  mine,  and  I feel  it 
is  no  small  part  of  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  in  electing  me  to  this  chair,  that  it  indicates 
as  I trust  that  in  endeavouring,  however  humbly, 
to  follow  in  my  father's  footsteps,  I have  not 
discredited  the  high  position  achieved  by  him. 

You  will  naturally  expect  me  to  say  a word  of 
thanks  in  your  name  to  your  late  distinguished 
president,  whose  great  learning,  not  only  as  an 
architect,  but  as  an  antiquary,  has  so  often 
thrown  light  on  questions  which  have  interested 
the  Institute,  and  whose  large  circle  of  personal 
and  professional  friends  feel  attachment  as  well 
as  esteem  for  him.  His  very  numerous  and 
engrossing  professional  occupations  were  rarely 
allowed  by  him  to  interfere  with  his  attention  to 
his  duties  here  when  be  felt  bis  presence  was 
desired  or  desirable.  Only  during  an  anxious 
period  of  some  months,  when  bis  health  gave 
way,  was  he  continuously  away  from  us ; and 
now  that  he  has  returned  to  us  with  renewed 
strength,  we  feel  great  regret  that  his  term  of 
office  has  expired,  and  trust  that,  from  the  inti- 
mate  knowledge  he  has  acquired  during  his 
presidency  of  the  needs  and  objects  of  our 
Institute,  he  will  still  devote  his  time  and  abilities 
to  aiding  those  who  have  now  to  take  the  labouring 
oar  which  he  has  relinquished. 

It  is  usual  and  useful  in  these  addresses  to 
place  on  record  some  of  the  statistics  of  our 
Institute  during  the  past  year.  I will  there- 
fore state  that  whereas  ioNovember,  1875,  there 
were  293  Fellows,  290  Associates,  12  Honorary 
Fellows,  and  9 Contributing  Members,  making  a 
total  of  609  members;  now  we  number  306 
Fellows,  309  Associates,  12  Honorary  Fellows, 
and  9 Contributing  Members, — in  all,  636,  or  an 
increase  of  27  members.  I venture  to  hope 
these  numbers  may  still  be  largely  increased 
during  the  present  year.  In  the  year  1875  there 
were  also  33  Students,  this  number  is  reduced 
now  to  21.*  Now,  satisfactory  as  the  above 
numbers  are,  I think  we  must  all  feel  that  our 
profecsion  is  nevertheless  not  as  fully  represented 
as  it  ought  to  be  by  the  Institute,  especially 
when  we  see  that  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers  has  no  less  than  2,400  members,  of  whom 
155  have  become  members  doring  the  past  year, 
and  even  the  reoently-oonstituted  Institution  of 
Sorveyora  has  440  members,  of  whom  52  have 
become  members  during  the  same  time.  I name 
these  two  bodies  as  being  to  some  extent  cognate 
with  ourselves,  but  chiefly  as  evidence  of  what 
may  bo  done  by  hearty  action  for  a common 
object.  We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  oar 
financial  position  if  we  simply  compare  it  with 
past  years,  for  the  income  of  lust  year  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  two  previous  years,  and 
I have  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  income  of 
the  present  year  will  be  still  higher,  but  here 
again  we  cannot  bat  feel  that  onr  income  ought 
to  be  very  much  larger  than  it  is  (some  l,600i. 
or  1,7001.  a year,  exclusive  of  trust  funds  and 
special  donations)  if  the  Institute  is  to  fulfil  all 
its  functions  in  the  efficient  way  we  all  desire, 
but  to  do  which  much  larger  funds  than  the 
above  are  obviously  necessary.  Here,  again, 
individual  members  may  do  much,  if  they  will 
only  be  mindful,  when  opportunity  arises,  to 
pointy  out  the  present,  and  we  hope  the  in- 
creasing, advantages  of  membership  here,  and 
if  they  will  be  earnest  in  making  the  best  use  of 
sneh  advantages  themselves.  During  the  year, 
531.  11s,  have  been  received  on  account  of  the 
Library  Fund  for  purchase  of  interesting  and 
important  works,  either  at  public  sales  or  from 
the  collections  of  deceased  members  of  this 
Institute. 

My  next  reference  must  be  to  the  monrnful 
but  ever-recurring  subject— that  of  noting  those 
of  our  members  whom  we  shall  see  no  more 
among  us.  They  have  finished  the  work  on 
which  we  are  still  labouring,  and  it  mav  be  some 

* This  redaction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  term  of 
etudentship  has  expired  in  the  case  of  some  passed  candi- 
dates ia  the  Architectural  Eiamination  admitted  eratui- 
tonsJy. 


little  enoonragement  to  us  to  note  the  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held  when  their  work  is  done. 
The  list  ia  unhappily  a long  one.  We  have  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  nine  Fellows,  viz.,  Messrs.  E. 
Roberts,  Riohard  Tress,  D.  A.  Cobbelt,  H.  H. 
Vale  (of  Liverpool),  James  Noble,  John  Tarring, 
Henry  Roberts,  David  Bryce,  and  Thomas 
Bellamy;  also  of  three  Associates,  viz.,  Messrs. 
T.  H.  Stevens,  Albert  Bridgman,  and  T.  Borwell. 
In  the  list  of  onr  Honorary  Members  we  must 
henceforth  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson.  Among  those  foreign 
brethren  in  art  whom  we  are  pleased  and 
honoured  to  have  associated  with  us  as  Honorary 
and  Corresponding  Members,  a band  lately  so 
honourably  represented  in  this  room  by  the 
Queen’s  Gold  Medallist  of  this  year,  Mods.  Due, 
we  can  no  longer  number — Mons.  F.  Lange, 
Herr  T.  H.  Wolff,  Herr  Rudolph  Weigmann, 
Herr  Frederick  Ziebland,  and  Mons.  Edouard 
Metzger.  The  memory  of  Mons.  Labronste  has 
been  daly  brought  to  your  notice  by  the  feeling 
sketch  of  him  and  his  career  read  to  you  during 
the  past  session  by  our  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr. 
Cockerell.  As  I had  not  the  pleasure  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  some  of  these  gentle- 
men,  but  as  I feel  a desire  (shared  I am  sure  by 
yon)  to  give  expression  to  onr  feeling  of  regret 
at  having  lost  them,  I would  briefly  record,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  story  of  their  efforts  and 
successes,  I have,  with  the  kindly  help  of  the 
two  secretaries  and  others  known  to  them, 
drawn  np  some  few  notes  of  their  claims  to  kin- 
ship  with  onrselves. 

Edward  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  Fellow,  was  born  in 
the  year  1819.  His  architectural  works  were 
not  nnmeroua,  but  among  them  may  be  men- 
tion the  Institution  and  Market  at  New  Swindon, 
illustrated  in  the  Builder  (for  1854)  ; and  the 
Boildings  of  Christ  College,  Finchley.  His 
practice  for  many  years  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
management  for  hie  clients  of  compensation 
oases  connected  with  metropolitan  improve- 
ments  and  railway  projects,  a branch  of  pro- 
fessional  businees  on  which  he  bestowed  great 
care,  and  with  very  notorious  success.  He  took 
interest  in  the  formation  of  the  Junior  Athenmura, 
and  was  professionally  employed  for  the  club  in 
adapting  a small  house  in  King-street,  St. 
James’s,  for  Club  purposes ; when  tbe  Club  re- 
moved  to  Hope  House,  Piccadilly,  he  added  a 
handsome  and  commodions  smoking-room  for  the 
members.  Mr.  Roberts  was  a Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  and  a member  of  the 
British  Archasologioal  Association,  of  which 
latter  he  became  in  1862  one  of  the  bon.  sec- 
retaries.  He  frequently  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  latter  society,  and  contributed  to  its 
transactions  many  valuable  descriptions  of 
ancient  buildings,  which  he  illostrated  with 
measured  drawings  by  his  own  baud.  As  a 
Freemason  he  was  a member  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  as  well  as  of  the  Methuen  and  the  Mid- 
dlesex Lodges,  of  which  latter  he  held  tbe  office 
of  secretary  for  thirty  years.  Mr.  Roberts’s 
then  recent  death  was  mentioned  in  the  Prosi- 
dent’sopeDing  address  of  last  session. 

Richard  Tress  had  a large  business  connexion, 
principally  in  the  city  of  London,  and  during  a 
practice  of  above  forty  years  was  engaged  in 
many  public  works,  and  buildings  of  large  ex- 
tent  for  mercantile  clients.  He  was  surveyor  to 
several  of  the  Citypari8heB,andeaperintendedthe 
alterations  to  and  restorations  of  a good  many 
City  churobes,  notably  those  at  St.  Mary-Ie-Bow, 
St.  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine,  Watling-street.  Among  bis  other  works  are 
the  City  of  London  Union  Workhouse  at  Bow, 
and  the  hall  of  the  Cutlers’  Company,  to  which 
he  was  the  surveyor  and  afterwards  a member 
of  the  court.  He  carried  out  the  present 
Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre ; the  warehouses  of 
Messrs.  Copestake  & Co.,  Cohen  & Co.,  Smith  & 
Lister,  Messrs.  Allan’s  in  St.  Paul’s  Churohyard, 
and  many  others;  while  among  bis  suburban 
and  conntry  works  may  be  named  the  London 
District  Schools  at  Hanwell,  and  mansions  at 
Huddersfield,  Taplow,  and  several  in  tbe  vicinity 
of  London.  It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  he  was 
essentially  aCity  architect,  and  was  enthusiastic 
in  bis  feelings  for  all  that  appertained  to  the 
City,  its  traditions  and  customs.  He  resided  for 
many  years  of  his  life  in  an  old  house  in  St. 
Thomas  Apostle,  which  bad  been  once  tbe  resi- 
dence of  a City  merchant  of  the  olden  time,  and 
had  many  artistic  features  still  remaining, 
characteristic  of  the  age  of  its  erection.  Mr. 
Trees  was  many  years  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Francis  Chambers,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
decease  was  ptofeBBionally  associated  with  Mr. 
Charles  Icnes.  He  was  a fiiend  of  my  father’s, 


and  on  one  oocask  n assisted  him  in  superintend 
ing  bis  designs  for  the  additions  and  alterations 
to  Ensham  Hall,  Osfordshire,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  where  I first  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance.  He  was 
for  many  years  a Fellow  of  this  Institute,  and  I 
find  that  his  nomination  paper  was  signed  by 
Sir  Charles  Barry  (then  Mr.  Barry),  Sir  William 
Tite  (then  Mr.  Tite),  and  Mr.  John  Shaw,  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  bis  contemporaries.  He  was  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  4o.,  in  its  early 
days.  He  died  on  the  29th  October,  1875,  at  his 
residence,  in  Regent’s  Park,  aged  65. 

David  Bryce,  II.S.A.,  Fellow,  was  born  in  1803. 
His  father  carried  on  the  bneiness  of  a builder  ia 
Edinburgh,  at  the  High  School  of  which  city  our 
deceased  friend  was  educated.  Having  shown  an 
aptitude  for  drawing,  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
late  Mr.  Burn,  the  well-known  architect,  and 
afterwards  became  bis  partner,  until  in  1844  Mr. 
Burn  left  Edinburgh  to  practise  in  London,  and 
Mr.  Bryce  succeeded  to  much  of  his  Edinburgh 
practice.  Mr.  Bryce  was  remarkable  for  his  skill 
in  planning  buildings.  He  was  largely  employed 
on  the  alteration  of  country  houses,  &o.,  and  he 
converted  many  inconvenient  dwellings  into  com- 
fortable residences.  He  designed  buildings  of 
every  description,  and  in  many  of  them  adapted 
(nob  unsuccessfully)  the  Soottiah  Baronial  stjle 
to  modern  requirements.  His  works  are 
characterised  by  great  freedom  of  treatment 
and  were  vigorous  rather  than  refined  in  detail. 
Among  his  most  important  public  works  are  the 
Life  Assurance  Company’s  Offices,  the  Exchange 
Bank,  the  Western  Bank,  the  British  Linen  Com- 
pany’s  Bank,  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank, 
the  Subscription  Library,  the  Snrgical  Hospital, 
the  Standard  Assurance  Office,  Fettes  College, 
the  Sheriffs’  Court,  the  Bauk  of  Scotland,  tie 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  the  Union  Bank,  all  in 
Edinburgh.  In  Glasgow  and  Dublin  he  erected 
several  public  buildings  of  a similar  class.  Of 
private  mansions  he  designed  or  remodelled  au 
extraordinary  number,  during  a period  of  active 
practice  extending  over  a period  of  thirty  years. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  May,  1876. 

Henry  Roberts,  Fellow,  was  a pupil  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  and  subsequently  entered 
the  office  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Smirke. 
His  most  important  work  was  the  Fishmongers’ 
Hall,  London  Bridge.  He  also  boilt  a church  on 
the  site  of  the  unfortunate  Brunswick  Theatre  in 
Whitechapel,  as  well  as  some  private  mansioDS  for 
friends,  among  others  one  for  Mr.  Kekewioh,  near 
Alphington,  in  Devonshire.  His  name  is,  how- 
ever, best  known  in  connexion  with  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury’s Society  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of 
the  LabonringClasBes.a  work  to  which  he  devoted 
great  attention  and  gratnitons  labour.  It  formed 
the  subject  of  a paper  which  he  read  at  this 
Institute  in  1862,  and  which  was  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  and  oiroulated  among  our  members.  An 
animated  discussion,  extending  over  two  evening 
meetings,  showed  the  interest  (still  unabated) 
thatthe  subject  naturally  has  for  architects.  In 
Streatbam-street,  near  the  British  Museum,  he 
built  the  first  block  of  model  lodging  • bouses 
erected  for  the  above  Society.  With  the  same 
philanthropic  object  in  view  he  afterwards 
followed  op  his  efforts  to  improve  the  dwellings 
of  the  working  classes  in  Belgium  and  Italy, 
but  with  what  success  I am  unable  to  state. 

In  earlier  life  he  competed  for  Mill-bill  School, 
Hendon,  when  the  late  Sir  William  Tite,  who 
was  also  a competitor,  was  successful.  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  was  for  a while  in  Mr.  Roberts’s 
office.  Mr.  Roberts  died  in  tbe  spring  of  tbe 
present  year  at  Florence,  where  on  account  of 
bis  failing  health  be  had  resided  for  some  years. 

John  Tarring,  Fellow,  was  born  at  Holbeton, 
near  Plymouth,  where  he  is  said  to  have  worked 
at  tbe  bench  as  a young  man,  He  came  to 
London  in  1828,  and  entered  the  office  of  Mr. 
Brown,  architect  and  surveyor;  he  gained  the 
Royal  Academy  Silver  Medal  for  measured  draw- 
ings, and  records  of  his  early  studies  are  still 
preserved  at  the  Institute,  of  which  he  became 
a Fellow  in  1815.  From  the  time  of  hia  eom- 
menoing  practice  as  an  architect,  bis  business 
steadily  increased.  He  was  employed  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Combermere  on  the  restoration  of 
Combermere  Abbey,  and  be  carried  ont  exten. 
aive  alterations  at  Thornton  Hall,  Bucks,  the 
seat  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Cavendish.  He  also 
executed  a large  number  of  churches  and  chapels, 
chiefly  for  dissenting  congregations,  and  also 
carried  ont  some  warehouses  and  factories  of 
considerable  extent.  Mr.  Tarring  made  sug. 
gestions  and  submitted  plans  to  the  Govern. 
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inent  for  concentrating  the  Government  offices 
in  one  block  of  buildings  on  a site  adjacent  to 
that  ocoapied  by  the  present  Government  offices. 
Particulars  of  this  scheme  were  pablished  in 
the  Build&r.  When  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  as  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  subseqaently  initiated 
the  competition  to  the  architects  of  the  world 
for  the  same  object,  Mr.  Tarring  submitted  fresh 
designs  adapted  to  the  then  suggested  site,  and 
these,  though  gaining  no  premium,  were  criti- 
cised favourably  by  the  press.  He  died  at  St. 
Audire?,  Torquay,  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1875,  aged  70. 

James  Noble,  Fellow,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  this  Institute,  having  been  elected 
a Fellow  in  1835.  In  the  following  year  he 
published  a work  on  “ The  Professional  Practice 
of  Architects  and  Surveyors,’'  which  he  dedi- 
cated  to  Lord  de  Grey,  then  president  of  the 
Institute.  This  book,  which  is  in  our  library, 
deals  in  turn  with  the  subjects  of  metropolitan 
improvements,  the  value  of  building  gronnd, 
sewage,  water  supply,  materials,  valuation,  and 
contracts,  and  concludes  with  a schedule  of 
the  then  recently-erected  cbnrches  under  the 
Act  of  1819,  and  has,  therefore,  some  historical 
interest.  Mr.  Noble’s  name  is,  however,  chiefly 
associated  with  valuations,  in  which  he  was  a 
professional  adept.  He  lived  to  a very  advanced 
age,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  Chelsea  last 
year. 

Thomas  Bellamy,  Fellow,  was  one  of  the 
original  foonders  of  this  Institute,  being  elected 
in  1834;  bis  death  was  announced  at  the  closing 
meeting  last  session.  He  was  born  in  1798,  and 
died  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  aged  seventy- 
eight;  he  was  a pnpil  of  Mr.  David  Laing,  and 
bad  for  his  fellow  pupils  men  afterwards  as 
distinguished  as  himself,  among  them  Sir 
William  Tite,  Mr.  Chas.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Lee.  He  was  a really  consoienlions  student  of 
his  profession  from  bis  youth  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  sornpulonsly  accurate  in  the  working 
out  the  details  of  his  designs,  an  bocoorablo 
upright  architect  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
and  a great  loss  to  a circle  of  friends,  who,  not- 
withstanding  bis  naturally  retiring  disposition, 
knew  enough  of  him  to  esteem  him  highly  and 
lament  his  loss  sincerely.  As  his  old  friend, 
Professor  Donaldson,  has  most  kiudly  nnder. 
taken  to  draw  up  a memoir  of  our  lost  colleague, 
I need  say  no  more  here,  but  confidently  leave 
the  matter  in  his  able  hands.  King’s  College 
Hospital  5 the  Law  Fire  Office,  Chancery -lane  ; 
Corsham.oonrt,  Wilts ; and  many  other  works, 
will  prevent  posterity  from  forgetting  the  name 
and  merits  of  Thomas  Bellamy. 

Henry  H,  Vale,  Fellow  (of  Liverpool),  was 
born  in  the  year  1831.  He  belonged  to  a War- 
wicksbire  family,  and  was  a pnpil  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  architect,  of  Liverpool,  from 
whose  office  ha  passed  into  those  of  Mr.  Trub- 
shaw  and  Mr.  Grayson,  before  commencing  to 
practise  on  bis  own  account.  Although  he  bad 
not  at  the  time  of  his  death  carried  out  many 
important  works,  hia  local  practice  was  con- 
siderable ; he  designed  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Chambers,  in  Lord-street,  Liverpool,  and 
two  Congregational  Churches  in  that  city, 
besides  another  at  the  Hague.  In  oonjunction 
with  Mr.  C.  Sherlock,  he  designed  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery,  and  many  other  buildings  at  Liver- 
pool,  besides  many  buildings  of  a domestic 
character.  He  was  for  some  time  president  of 
the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  and  his 
name  was  well  known  and  respected.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  the  constant  demands  on  bis 
time  and  thoughts  proved  too  much  for  bis 
bodily  and  mental  organisation,  for  he  could 
have  had  no  anxiety  as  to  his  professional 
position  and  success ; he  was  found  drowned 
towards  the  end  of  August  last  year,  and  this 
melancholy  act  was  no  donbt  rightly  attributed 
to  temporary  insanity  produced  by  over-pressare 
of  work. 

Albert  Bridgman,  Associate,  became  a member 
of  this  Instiiiite  in  1874.  Although  a very  young 
iD  tn,  he  has  executed  a number  of  works,  among 
which  may  be  named  the  club  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  Ludgate-circus,  the  Imperial-arcade 
annexed  to  it,  and  extensive  buildings  on 
Ludgate-hill  and  other  City  thorongbfares.  Mr. 
Bridgman  gained  the  second  premium  in  com- 
petition for  the  Paddington  Baths  and  Wash- 
Bouaes.  It  is  said  that  in  1873  he  was  the  first 
to  conceive  and  advocate  the  idea  of  an  aquarium 
for  London.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  designs  for  a group  of  buildings  on  the 
Embankment,  near  Waterloo  Bridge.  This  design 
included  an  art  club,  museum,  and  library.  In 


consequence  of  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
site,  Mr.  Bridgman’s  scheme  was  delayed,  and  I 
ultimately  abandoned  on  the  erection  of  the ! 
Royal  Aquarium  at  Westminster.  He  died  at 
Torquay,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.five. 

While  our  feelings  have  thus  been  occupied  by 
those  who  have  passed  away,  it  seems  not  un- 
fitting to  allude  to  two  operations  going  on  in 
distant  lands,  which  evidence  how  close  are  the 
feelings  of  sympathy  connecting  distant  genera- 
tions of  artists  with  their  still  living  brethren, — 
a sympathy  whiob  so  ennobles  the  study  of 
art,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  mere  pursuit 
of  wealth  by  trade  and  commerce.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  year  architects  were  interested 
greatly  by  sondry  accounts  of  the  successful 
explorations  and  excavations  undertaken  by  Pro- 
feasor  Curtins,  at  the  instance  of  the  German 
Government,  in  the  plains  of  Olympia.  The 
results  hitherto  of  these  labours  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  form  of  a portfolio  of  photographs 
of  the  fragments  found,  with  description  of  each 
of  the  subjects,  and  the  supposed  positions  of 
the  fragments  and  their  relation  one  to  another. 
The  labonra  of  the  professor  and  an  able  staff 
have  again  been  resumed,  and  are  to  be 
vigorously  prosecuted  during  the  winter  months, 
and  other  portfolios  will  record  the  result  of 
other  years’  labours,  until  the  whole  work  is 
complete,  when  all  will  be  brought  together, 
revised  and  formed  into  a comprehensive  work 
of  doubtless  extraordinary  interest.  Oar  best 
wishes  must  accompany  Professor  Curtius  in  his 
labours,  and  as  he  has  accomplished  so  much  at 
bis  first  attempt,  when  working  comparatively 
in  the  dark,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
sufficient  fragments  of  the  sculptures  and  details 
of  the  architecture  will  be  gradually  recovered, 
to  enable  ns  to  restore  the  most  famous  of 
Grecian  temples  in  a manner  so  complete  as  to 
render  not  only  its  form  bot  its  beauties  in- 
telligible to  and  easily  appreciated  by  all.  We 
may,  I think,  look  forward  at  Olympia  to  a 
result  as  gratifying  as  we  have  seen  ia  the  trans- 
formation of  the  uninteresting  Campo  Vaocino 
at  Rome,  as  it  remained  for  centuries,  into  the 
now  excavated  and  explored  Roman  Forum. 

We  cannot  speak  so  hopefully  of  another  work 
of  exploration  (bnt  one  of  no  less  interest) 
undertaken,  also,  by  a distingnished  German.  1 
mean  the  excavations  made  by  Dr.  Sohliemann 
at  Hissarlik,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  site  of 
Ancient  Troy.  He  has  been  obliged  (let  ns  hope 
only  for  a time)  to  abandon  his  interesting  work 
here,  in  consequence  of  the  obatractiveness  of 
the  Turkish  Government  and  the  subordinate 
officials,  but  with  characteristic  ardour  he  has 
turned  bis  attention  in  the  meanwhile  to  the 
ruins  of  Mycecm  and  Argos,  and  is  at  present 
occupied  in  exploring  the  so-called  treasuries 
and  other  monuments  connected  with  these 
ancient  cities.  His  explorations  have  not,  how- 
ever,  proceeded  far  enough  as  yet  to  enable  any 
reliable  opinion  to  be  formed  how  far  bis  efforts 
are  likely  to  be  crowned  with  saccess,  or  to  open 
np  important  archmological  diacuesions,  and  we 
can  only  bid  him  also  “ God  speed.” 

And  now,  gentlemen,  having  completed  our 
retrospect,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  with  me 
our  future — the  past  ia  out  of  our  power,  hut 
that  which  is  to  come  may  be  influenced  or  even 
directed  by  ourselves.  Stirring  in  the  minds  of 
us  all  have  been  thoughts,  desires,  schemes,  as 
to  how  we  may  make  the  organisation  of  this 
Institute  more  effective  and  more  generally 
available;  and  here  I would  venture  to  say,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  number  of  members  who 
attend  our  evening  meetings  and  take  part  in  the 
discussions,  although  frequently  taken  as  a teat 
of  our  vitality  and  usefulness,  ia  not  the  only  or 
even  the  most  important  evidence  in  that  respect. 
The  real  test,  as  I think,  of  the  usefulness  of  a 
body  like  ours,  is  the  respect  paid  to  it  by 
members  of  our  own  profession  within,  and, 
above  all,  the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by 
the  publio  outside  its  ranks.  I would  fain  see 
more  and  increasing  evidence  that  these  are 
facts,  and  it  is  by  our  exertions  to  strengthen 
these  two  lines  of  thought  and  consequent  action 
that  I think  all  our  efforts  should  be  animated. 
I feel  convinced  that,  if  day  by  day  these  two 
feelings  can  be  shown  to  increase  and  strengthen, 
we  need  have  no  anxiety  as  to  our  financial 
position,  or  as  to  the  increased  interest  of  onr 
meetings  and  discussione.  Let  ns  then  consider, 
so  far  as  we  may,  what  hindrances  have  existed 
or  do  exist  to  the  above  desired  objects, — 
whether  the  hindrances  are  supplied  by  onr- 
selves,  and  how  far,  therefore,  they  are  in  our 
power  to  lessen  or  to  remove ; whether  they 
arise  from  the  public  want  of  confidence  in  us; 


or  lastly,  to  any  want  of  sufficient  capacity  on 
the  part  of  the  publio  to  appreciate  os  as  we 
think  we  ought  to  be  appreciated. 

I think  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  much 
under  each  of  these  three  considerations.  Now, 
first  as  regards  ourselves,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  unless  we  have  real  confidence  in  and 
respect  for  each  other,  we  cannot  blame  the 
publio  if  they  they  have  not.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  this  Institute  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
its  original  foundation  was  not  alone  to  promote 
professional  study,  research,  and  talent,  but  to 
maintain  and  enforce  professional  honour ; never 
let  ns  forget  that.  It  must  be  a subject  of  un- 
feigned satisfaction  to  those  old  enough  tore- 
member  the  infancy  of  the  Institute  to  see  how 
muoh  has  been  done  by  its  aotion  and  influence 
in  this  respect;  bnt  I appeal  to  the  experience 
of  all  whether  there  is  not  much  more  to  be 
done  in  the  same  direction.  Are  there  not 
instances  still  to  be  found  where  by  insincere 
criticism,  or  more  unworthy  means,  architects 
have  soperseded  a professional  brother  in  the 
work  which  he  fondly  had  deemed  to  be  his  own, 
and  by  means  of  which, — if  he  could  reckon  on 
the  friendly  help  and  advice  of  his  professional 
brethren  when  their  duty  made  them  bis  critics, 
or,  if  he  could  depend  upon  their  praises  for 
what  might  be  gcx)d  in  bis  work  ; for  their  kindly 
suggestions  how  its  imperfections  might  be  re- 
moved, in  place  of  their  only  noting  (as  we 
too  frequently  see)  the  defects  of  bis  design, — 
he  might  to  have  been  enabled  to  rise  one  more 
honourable  step  on  the  ladder  which  we  all  find 
it  so  hard  to  mount. 

Are  there  no  cases  known  to  ns,  where,  when 
public  bodies  (as  they  are  only  too  prone  to  do) 
take  a low  view  of  the  professional  services 
which  yet  they  feel  are  essential  to  them,  and 
offer  remuneration  in  total  ignorance  of  the  value 
of  the  services  they  require,  or  the  live-long 
study  and  costly  education  necessary  to  make 
an  efficient  architect,  the  architect  frequently 
feels  that  be  is  almost  bound  to  submit  to  the 
hard  terms  laid  down,  because  he  knows  that 
other  members  of  his  profession  will  take  hia 
place  if  he  relinquishes  it,  and  on  the  principle 
that  half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  ? And  if 
this  be  so,  how  can  we  wonder  at  public  bodies 
persisting  in  the  pernicious  and  unfair  action  to 
which  I have  alluded,  and  continue  to  value  our 
professional  services  far  too  meanly  ? 

Again,  if  (as  I fear)  we  are  not  yet  permitted 
to  hope  that  the  present  baleful  system  of  archi- 
tectural competition  may  be  given  np  for  some 
mode  more  rational  and  more  just  of  attempting 
to  discover  rising  talent,  is  it  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  professional  rivals  in  each  case 
shall  remember  that  they  are  still  professional 
brethren,  and  that  as  a point  of  honour  they  are 
bound  to  refrain  from  all  artifices  of  drawing, 
misleading  estimates,  or  from  showy  and  inflated 
description  which  does  nob  truly  represent  their 
design,  or  which  may  be  calculated  to  mislead 
the  very  singular  and  frequently  incompetent 
bodies  who  affect  to  act  as  judges  ? 

The  example  recently  set  by  the  town  of 
Leeds  of  choosing  a skilled  architect  as  the  judge 
of  designs  sent  in  competition  for  their  new 
municipal  buildings,  and  proposing  an  unexcep- 
tionable list  of  architects,  all  well  qualified  for 
such  a duty,  in  order  that  the  competitors  them- 
selves  might  select  the  one  to  decide  between 
them,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  beginning  of  better 
things,  and  to  be  a course  most  likely  to  resnlc 
in  a just  and  satisfactory  decision.  Our  good 
friend  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  has  been  chosen  by 
the  competitors,  will,  I feel  sure,  discharge  his 
rather  delicate  duty  with  all  the  talent  requisite 
for  such  a task,  and  with  the  most  perfect  im- 
partiality. I hope  the  result  in  this  instance  will 
be  so  satisfactory  to  all  parties  that  it  may  really 
be  the  commencement  of  a system. 

Again,  do  we  not  also  see,  from  time  to 
time,  cases  in  our  courts  of  law  where  profes- 
sional  evideoce  ia  asked  for,  and  too  readily 
obtained  from  professional  men,  to  discredit  a 
professional  brother,— evidencegiven  (as  we  must 
frequently  think),  not  with  the  simple  desire  to 
make  evident  the  truth,  but  with  the  spirit  of  an 
interested  advocate,  or  to  curry  favour  with 
special  persons? 

Now  in  all  these  cases,  we,  as  a profession, 
have  it  in  our  power  to  do  mnch  if  we  will  to 
diminish  or  abolish  these  scandals,  abuses,  and 
consequent  hindrances  to  our  efforts.  In  some 
few  cases  (I  wish  they  were  more)  this  Institnte 
has  been  able  by  kindly  advice  or  mediation  to 
prevent  differences  of  opinion  between  employer 
and  arcbitect,  or  between  members  of  onr  body, 
from  growing  into  dispntes.  Of  course,  this 
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action  can  only  be  beneficial  if  both  parties, 
while  they  honestly  differ,  are  yet  sincerely 
desirous  to  do  what  is  right  by  one  another;  and 
it  is  further  evident  that  if  this  were  tnore 
aniversally  the  line  taken  by  architects  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other,  and  with  their  clients, 
coorts  of  reference,  or  arbitrations  of  any  sorb, 
wonid  be  little  needed,  for  the  majority  of 
differences  would  never  arise. 

While,  therefore,  I would  advocate  the  utmost 
professional  freedom  of  opinion,  taste,  and  judg- 
ment, I would  press  the  advantage  of  personal 
brotherhood  and  unity.  We  shonld  differ  broadly 
still  from  trade  unions,  to  which  we  have  some- 
times been  improperly  compared,  in  which  per- 
sonal freedom  of  action  is  required  to  be 
sacrificed  to  some  arbitrary  rules,  frequently 
those  of  the  minority,  and  to  rules  which  favour 
the  worst  and  not  the  best  men.  With  us,  on 
the  contrary,  an  unwritten  and  unenforced  law  ; 
(no  less  potent  from  being  unenforced),  such  as 
1 have  ventured  to  shadow  out,  would  be  all- 
powerful  with  honourable  minds,  and  would  also 
effectually  stamp  all  unworthy  men.  In  the 
attempt  to  ensure  this,  I would  gladly  see  all 
the  members  of  this  Institute  continue  the  good 
efforts  begun  by  its  founders,  and  I rejoice  to 
behave  such  efforts  are  still  made  among  us.  All 
good  men  wish  to  be  led  and  represented  by  the 
best ; and  the  better  they  are  themselves  the 
more  they  wish  this.  In  believing  that  the  men 
of  our  profession  are  good,  I credit  them  with 
this  wish  ; and  they  will  thus  naturally  desire 
that  by  every  possible  means  this,  as  the  repre. 
sentative  body  of  the  profession,  shall  be  sup. 
ported  in  carrying  oat  these  principles.  So  only 
shall  we,  with  increasing  respect  for  each  other, 
and  perfect  faith  in  each  other,  command  respect 
and  confidence  from  the  public,  among  whom 
we  live,  and  whom  we  desire  loyally  to  serve. 

Leaving  now  what  I may  term  our  internal 
abuses  and  grievances,  let  ua  consider  whether 
the  difficulties  we  often  meet  with  arise  from 
want  of  the  public  confidence  in  us.  Now  that 
there  is  a want  of  entire  confidence  of  this  sort 
is  true,  and  I think  it  may  be  taken  as  arising  from 
one  or  all  of  the  following  causes  : — Ist.  A belief 
that  the  architect,  as  a rule,  thinks  more  of  the 
outward  effect  of  hie  design  than  the  uses  for 
which  the  building  is  needed;  3nd.  A want  of 
credence  in  the  accuracy  of  arohiteots’  eati. 
mates,  and  a tendency  to  rely  rather  on  those  of 
the  tradesman,  thus  producing  an' indisposition 
to  employ  an  architect  at  all,  and  to  rely  on 
what  are  called  practical  men,  i.e.,  leas  educated 
men,  and  not  artists  at  all ; 3rd.  A sort  of  half- 
aahamed  and  half-expressed  belief  that  arohi- 
teota  will  so  far  forget  all  principles  which 
ahonld  actuate  honourable  men  as  carelessly  or 
even  knowingly  to  increase  the  cost  of  their 
works  in  order  to  increase  their  professional 
emolumeots  therefrom. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  architects  and  archi- 
tects, the  like  in  name  but  greatly  different  in 
fact;  and  we  must,  I fear,  admit  that,  as  to  the 
•two  first  reasons  for  want  of  confidence,  there 
are  illustrative  instances  to  be  found,  though 
hardly  any  (if  any  at  all)  for  the  third  reason ; 
and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  the 
public  may  be  disabused  .of  these  in  the  main 
mosterroneons  ideas  is  to  be  able,  in  the  future, 
to  challenge  and  disprove  the  accusation  that 
internal  usefulness  is  really  sacrificed  to  external 
effect  by  defying  the  accuser  to  find  an  instance 
in  point  in  the  work  of  an  educated  architect  of 
■recognised  position  in  his  profession,  and  to  show 
that  snoh  unreality,  when  it  shall  exist,  shall 
only  be  found  in  the  works  of  mere  builders  and 
pretenders  to  a professional  position  to  which 
they  have  no  title  either  by  ednoation  or  ability. 
With  reference  to  the  second  cause  I have  sug- 
gested, when  public  bodies,  or  private  clients, 
ask  an  architect  to  design  and  carry  out  a work 
of  which  they  describe  tne  extent,  and  mis- 
takenly  expect  it  to  be  executed  for  an  insufficient 
sum,  it  should  be  at  once  declined,  and  the 
reason  stated,  instead  of  being  undertaken 
as  it  often  is,  with  the  knowledge  that  there 
must  be  finally  a large  extra  cost,  which  it 
may  or  may  not  be  possible  to  attribute  to 
changes  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  employer. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  I think,  would  public  con. 
■fidence  in  arohiteots’  estimates  arise,  or  be 
strengthened.  lu  this  matter  I consider  the 
employer,  whether  public  or  private,  chiefly  to 
blame.  He  has  no  right  to  name  a sum  as  the 
cost  to  be  incurred,  in  an  entirely  arbitrary 
manner,  inasmuch  as,  unless  it  be  a hopelessly 
unreasonable  one,  the  architect  has  strong  temp- 
tatiou  to  indulge  in  a fond  hope  that,  by  some 
■means  or  other,  he  may  be  able  to  meet  his 


client’s  wishes, — a hope  in  such  cases  rarely,  of 
course,  realised. 

I deem  it  quite  unnecessary,  within  these 
walls,  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  third  reason  I 
have  alluded  to  ; but  I think  you  will  agree  with 
me  it  sometimes  exists,  and  therefore  I felt 
bound  to  allude  to  it.  When  it  is  suggested  it 
has  only  to  be  boldly  challenged,  and  generally 
the  accuser  is  happily  ashamed  of  his  own  sna- 
picion  when  plainly  stated  in  terms  intelligible 
to  honest  men. 

In  combating  all  the  difficulties  and  dia- 
conragements  to  the  prosecution  of  onr  noble 
profession  to  which  I have  alluded  (though, 
perhaps,  at  too  great  length  for  your  patience, 
not  in  undne  reference  to  their  importance),  I 
think  we  have  a power  in  this  Institute,  if  only 
we  will  use  it  with  united  effort  and  all  onr 
might,  that  can  do  good  to  the  public  and  our. 
selves.  Already,  amongst  ourselves,  the  Insti- 
tute baa  done,  and  is  doing,  a good  work, — set- 
ting np  a standard  of  professional  purity;  en- 
deavouring to  number  in  its  ranks  the  best  men 
of  all  countries ; promoting  good  fellowship 
among  professional  rivals  ; endeavouring  to  com- 
pose differences  when  they  arise  ; preserving  some 
supervision  over  the  buildings  of  the  empire, 
whether  modern  or  centuries  old,  in  which  we  all 
feel  pride  ; promoting  study  of  the  works  of  past 
architects  by  affording  the  nsc  of  onr  really  fine 
library  to  our  members,  and  in  a variety  of 
other  ways;  while  to  the  Government  and  the 
public  it  is  ready,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  to  be 
of  real  use  -whenever  requested,  and  to  devote 
time  and  ability  of  the  highest  order  attainable 
to  make  onr  public  works  and  public  buildings 
creditable  to  their  age,  not  only  scientifically 
and_  constructionally,  but  so  that  they  maybe 
“ a joy  for  ever  ” to  those  who  come  after.  In 
some  very  few  eases  this  aid  has  been  asked,  and 
has,  I think,  been  efficiently  rendered;  bat  I 
could  wish  to  see  the  profession,  through  this 
Institute,  deemed  byonr  publioanthorities  a body 
whose  opinion  and  advice  it  was  felt  necessary 
to  ask  for  on  all  artistic  or  social  questions  in. 
volving  the  construction  or  msthetio  treatment 
of  our  pnblic  buildings  or  public  improvements  ; 
and,  further,  that  such  opinion  and  advice,  when 
obtained,  sbonld  be  deemed  of  sufficient  value  to 
abide  by.  I cannot  avoid  noting  an  illustration 
of  wbat  I have  said  by  referring  to  several  points 
in  which  one  of  the  finest  works  of  our  times 
makes  an  architect  sad,— I mean  the  Thames 
Embankment;  and  I have  only  to  call  yonr  at- 
tention to  the  indirect  approach  to  the  Clock 
Tower,  the  neglect  and  part  bnrial  of  York- 
g_ate,the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  connect  the 
river  front  of  Somerset  House  with  the  new 
Embankment  road,  the  like  absence  of  adapta- 
tion  of  the  land  arches  of  the  bridges  spanning 
the  road  to  their  new  position,  the  omission  of 
the  ^once  proposed  new  direct  street  to  St. 
Paul  3 Cathedral,  and  other  minor  matters,  to 
justify  my  remarks.  Noble  work  as  it  is  as  a 
whole,  in  all  the  above  and  other  matters  it  can- 
not  be  considered,  msthetically,  so  satisfactory  as 
It  might  have  been  ; and  I do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  in  no  other  country  than  England  would 
snoh  a public  work  have  been  executed  except 
with  the  assistance  of  an  arohitectural  public 
body  like  our  own  asked  for  officially  and  care- 
fully  attended  to. 

Did  English  architects  take  the  position  which 
they  should  do,  and,  I assert,  could  do,  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  their 
clients,  were  they  better  understood  and  the 
value  of  their  services  better  felt,  we  should  not 
hear,  as  unhappily  we  often  do  now,  the  theory 
ventilated  that  Government  and  public  bodies 
will  do  better  to  carry  out  works  of  more  or  leas 
national  importance  under  the  sole  direction  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  them  as  permanent 
officers,  under  the  imposing  appellation  of  “ the 
Department,”  or  “the  Board,”  bnt  whose  salaries, 
beiog  permanent,  and  leading  to  a life  pension, 
are  necessarily  on  so  moderate  a scale  that  their 
positions  can  only  be  acceptable  to  second  or 
third  rate  men,  whose  training  and  antecedents 
cannot  have  fitted  them  to  discharge  the  functions 
of  true  architects,  and  who  would  themselves  be 
the  first  to  confess  that  while  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  any  service  their  princi- 
pals may  require  of  them,  they  frequently  feel 
their  own  incompetence  to  fulfil  those  services 
in  the  best  way,  and  would  gladly  be  relieved 
(and,  indeed,  have  a right  to  be  relieved,  on 
grounds  of  public  poliev)  from  dealing  with 
buildings  where  the  best  art  and  the  most  trained 
intelligence  should  be  employed,  for  the  credit 
as  well  as  the  art  insti  notion  of  that  public  who 
finds  the  funds. 


That  there  is  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  to  see  our  great  city  take 
more  creditable  rank  than  heretofore  arcbitec- 
turally  among  the  capital  cities  of  the  world  is, 
I think,  clear,  from  the  treatment  of  the  build- 
ings  erected  in  the  past  few  years  along  our  new 
lines  of  thoronghfare.  We  need  not  wonder  at 
this  when  we  call  to  mind  that  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  as  regards  architecture  (especially 
civil  and  municipal  architecture),  its  develop, 
ment  was  always  mainly  connected  with  the 
great  centres  of  trade  and  commerce,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Italy, 
when  its  Repnblics  were  traders,  and  most  active 
traders,  too.  So,  too,  it  was  in  our  own  country 
in  past  times.  Witness  the  fragments,  alas ! 
now  very  few,  that  remain,  showing  the  magi 
niflcence  and  love  of  art  of  our  English  merchant 
princes  in  the  adornment  of  their  residences  in  the 
city  of  London  itself.  Shall  it  not  be  so  now  in 
the  present  and  our  immediate  future  ? Surely 
it  only  needs  a race  of  architects  worthy  to 
direct  the  public  taste,  and,  above  all,  it  needs 
better  artistic  education  among  our  traders  and 
the  public  in  general  to  appreciate  really  good 
work,  I think,  therefore,  that  Lord  Mayor  Cotton, 
at  onr  recent  Conference  dinner,  was  not  un- 
justified  in  the  pardonable  pride  with  which  he 
referred  to  what,  not  only  the  City,  bnt  metro- 
politan London,  has  done  in  past  and  present 
times,  and  when  he  expressed  some  bright  hopes 
for  the  future.  Though,  alas!  we  frequently 
find  work  in  our  streets  of  the  lowest  class  of 
taste,  and  executed  by  evidently  incompetent 
hands,  we  happily  are  able  to  find  there  also 
works  of  which  no  country  need  be  ashamed. 
We  may  assume,  then,  that  the  public  have  a 
craving  for  something  beyond  the  mere  utili- 
tarian brick  fronts  of  100  years  ago.  They  are 
ready  to  have  that  craving  directed  into  a right 
chancel ; and  what  would  be  more  likely  to 
induce  a rich  merchant,  who  proposed  to  occupy 
some  conspicuous  site  in  London,  to  do  so  credit- 
ably, than  to  have  the  evidence  before  him  that 
those  bolding  the  highest  official  positions  in  the 
country  recognised  the  duty,  to  their  own  and 
future  generations,  of  leaving  monuments  behind 
them,  the  creations  of,  at  any  rate,  the  best 
architects  of  the  day,  instead  of  unknown  and 
unjustified  pretenders  to  that  name,  or  of  those 
who  know  that  their  names  will  not  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  because  they  work  for  a 
Department,  and  who,  therefore,  miss  the 
strongest  incentive  an  artist  can  have  to  animat© 
him  to  his  best  efforts  ? 

You  are  aware  that  ere  long  a report  may  be 
expected  on  the  scope,  functions,  and  future 
action  of  the  Institute,  from  a Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  Counoil  and  Past-Preaidenta  and 
Vice-Presidents.  I know  the  anxious  care  and 
the  expenditure  of  valuable  time  that  have  been 
given  by  its  members  to  what,  I may  truly  say, 
will  be  the  most  important  report  ever  placed 
before  the  Institute.  I shall  not  of  course  fore, 
stall  their  special  reoommendabioDS,  but  I venture 
to  hope  and  believe  that  such  recommendations 
-will^  have  for  one  of  their  main  objects  the 
realisation  of  the  views  I have  expressed  in  this 
address.  It  has  been  frequently  suggested  that 
the  members  of  the  Institute  should  be  distin- 
guished by  some  diploma.  Now  you  all  know 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  ; some  are  real, 
some  may  be  fanciful.  For  my  part,  I think 
such  documents  of  little  value,  and  that  they  are 
not  often  duly  understood  by  the  public,  while  the 
modesty  of  their  possessors  frequently  prevents 
them  being  even  known  of.  Whether,  however, 
any  such  diploma  is  ever  instituted  or  not,  I 
would  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  at  once,  by 
an  effort  to  enrol  among  our  members  all  men  of 
talent  in  the  British  Empire,  members  who  shall 
invariably  and  only  be  those  who  will  inflexibly 
uphold  the  honour  and  parity  of  the  profession. 
The  real  diploma  would  then  be,  i^osition  in  this 
Institute,  and  if  it  can  only  be  felt  among  us 
that  to  enter  this  Society,  and  gradually  thooo-h 
surely  to  attain,  and  when  attained,  to  retain,  a 
seat  on  the  Connoil,  was  a thing  to  be  coveted 
the  blue  riband  as  it  were  of  our  profession,  we 
shall  have  done  mnoh.  When  the  youngest 
member  among  us  shall  feel,  without  envy,  that 
in  the  honour  of  the  older  members  he  and  all 
the  members  are  honoured  too,  and  when  the 
older  members  who  may  thus  have  been  placed 
on  its  Conncil  shall  think  it  well  worth  the 
labour  of  a life  to  have  attained  that  honour,  then 
depend  upon  it  the  public  will  give  ns  honour 
and  confidence  too,  and  self-respect  among  our- 
selves  will  be  the  surest  guarantee  of  respect  from 
without. 

It  is  the  wish  (one  in  which  I cordially  join) 
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that  onr  Institate  ehonld  be  as  its  name  im- 
ports, “ The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arobi- 
tects,”  not  as  it  now  too  much  is  “of  Metro- 
politan Architects.”  Of  course,  we  cannot  shut 
onr  eyes  to  the  tendency  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  among  provincial  architects  to 
gravitate  to  London,  and  therefore  acquire  the 
latter  designation;  but  it  is  also  true,  as  many 
of  us  know,  that  there  are  at  least  as  many 
architects  who,  from  family  or  other  reasons,  do 
not  choose  to  emigrate,  and  whose  talent  and 
originality  displayed  in  works  for  our  great  pro- 
vincial cities  and  in  dilSerent  parts  of  the  country 
may  pot  many  of  us  to  shame.  Now  I wish 
those  men  also  to  feel  it  an  honour,  I had  almost 
said  a necessity,  to  belong  to  ns  as  the  national 
representative  body  of  their  art.  I believe  but 
little  inducement  is  needed  to  lead  them  to  take 
this  view ; they  are  for  the  most  part  already 
loyally  attached  to  this  lustitate,  and  only  need 
to  be  shown  how  they  can  work  with  us 
more  fnlly.  These  architects  are  always  mem- 
bers,— and  respected  members,— of  architectural 
societies  in  their  own  localities,  and  one  sugges- 
tion I would  venture  to  make  to  those  local 
societies  is,  that  it  should  become  a yearly  cos- 
tom  with  each  of  them  to  ascertain  which  of  their 
members  wish  to  join  ns,  or  who  really  ought 
from  their  local  distinction  to  do  so.  I believe 
few  years  would  pass  without  some  honourable 
additions  being  made  to  onr  body  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  same  action  might  even 
be  extended  to  those  countries  among  our  colonies 
or  the  United  States  where  the  English  tongue 
is  spoken  and  English  architecture  is  more  or 
less  taken  as  a basis  for  the  designs  of  their 
bnildiogs ; and  I may  here  allude  to  the  evidence 
we  had  at  the  last  Conference  that  our  provin- 
cial and  foreign  brethren  do  think  a personal 
communication  from  time  to  time  with  their 
metropolitan  brethren  a sufficient  inducement  to 
sacrifice  time  and  money  to  oome  to  us  in  London. 
It  was  no  small  pleasure  to  me  (theix  new  to  the 
office  in  which  you  have  placed  me)  to  welcome  a 
larger  attendance  at  the  Conference  meetings 
and  .at  the  concluding  dinner  than  there  had  been 
at  any  previous  Conference,  and  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  dilate  on  the  benefits  to  ns  all  that 
such  meetings  confer. 

Lastly,  if  my  hopes  shonld  ever  be  realised  and 
the  Institute  made  personally  strong,  I cannot 
doubt  that  it  would  also  be  strong  financially, 
and  we  may  then  be  able  to  carry  out  those 
artistic  and  other  developments  of  which  we  can 
only  dream  at  present.  We  may  be  able  to  grant 
travelling  exhibitions,  accompanied  by  medals, 
of  which  the  gainers  shall  be  prond  all  their 
lives.  We  may  largely  extend  our  libruTy  till  it 
is  the  most  perfect  professional  library  in  the 
world.*  We  might  possibly  be  able  to  initiate 
and  conduct  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  architecture,  truly  a national  one,  and  alto- 
gether beyond  the  feeble  annual  display  of  the 
architeotnral  room  in  the  Royal  Academy,  yfe 
might  even  have  a permanent  gallery  of  drawings 
given  by  our  members  or  distinguished  foreign 
architects  of  their  most  important  works,  and 
thus  form  a series  of  which  the  historical  no  less 
than  the  practical  use  would  be  great.  We 
might  some  day  (I  hope  that  may  mot  be  very 
distant)  be  housed  in  premises  of  our  own.  Our 
brethren  the  civil  engineers  have  done  this,  and 
having  provided  for  a very  large  expenditure  in 
doing  it,  have  now  means,  did  they  wish  it,  to 
do  it  over  again.  I am  aware  that  I have  been 
saying  few,  if  any,  new  things,  and  only  repeat- 
ing the  wishes  and  hopes  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  me ; bnb  as  few  good  and  great  objects 
have  ever  been  realised  except  by  perseveringly 
keeping  them  in  view,  so  I hope  I have  not 
wasted  your  time  in  recapitulating  them, — that 
we  shall  nob  give  up  onr  objects  in  despair,  bat 
only  see  in  every  delay  and  every  obstacle  a 
reason  for  that  dogged  persistence  which  is  said 
to  be  characteristic  of  Englishmen,  and  which 
in  the  end  is  almost  sure  to  secure  success. 


A “ Chnrcli  House  ” at  Barming,  Kent.-— 
)n  the  Ist  inst.  a Church  House  was  opened  in 
he  parish  of  Barming,  intended  for  various 
)arochial  purposes.  It  is  built  of  ragstone,  with 
i roof  of  red  tile.  An  open  porch,  surmounted 
>y  an  oaken  cross,  looks  ont  on  the  little  green, 
rhe  house  consists  of  two  rooms,  so  arranged 
jhat  they  can  be  used  separately  or  together.  It 
las  been  designed  by  Mr.  H.  Bensted,  architect, 
:he  work  having  been  carried  ont  by  Mr.  J. 
Elmore  and  Mr,  T.  Simmonds,  of  Maidstone. 


• TLo  library  of  the  Institate  now  contains  about  3,000 
olumes. 


OLD  LONDON  AND  THE  LORD  MAYOR’S 
SHOW. 

There  are  few  things  more  notable  than  the 
growth  of  great  cities,  and  nothing  certainly 
more  remarkable  about  such  growth  than  the 
changes  which  take  place  insensibly,  year  by 
year,  in  the  character  of  their  architecture.  The 
old  city,  it  is  true,  does  not  altogether  disappear, 
for  the  lines  of  street  ways,  more  or  less,  are 
retained,  so  that  we  may  pass  along  a really 
quite  modern  town  of  to-day,  and  yet  tread  in 
the  very  footsteps  of  those  who  founded  and 
built  up  the  older  city  so  many  generations  back  ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  in  spite  of  so  many 
ohantres,  aud  sometiaies,  though  nob  always, 
social  “ improvements,”  and  ways  of  life,  there 
still  go  on,  and  are  occasionally  visible,  not  a 
few  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  a far  distant 
and  perhaps  , well-nigh  forgotten  age.  Huge 
London  city,  as  it  was  and  is,  and  the  annually 
still  going  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  will  illustrate 
what  we  have  said  in  a way  not  a little  remark- 
able and  instructive.  Well  may  we  say,— he 
that  hath  eyes  to  see  let  him  see,  and  look 
around;  and  then,  go  as  deeply  into  the  matter 
as  he  will,  or  can,  and  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  here  so  ample  a field  for  thought  and  wonder 
that  the  difficnlty  is  where  to  stop,  and  how  best 
to  avoid  roaming  away  into  what  might  seem 
matter  somewhat  remote  from  the  main  subjeob 
itself.  To  thoroughly  realise  this  passing  away, 
and  yet  the  retaining,  of  the  old,  and  to  be  con- 
scious, as  we  needs  must  be,  of  the  new,  and  even 
present,  we  need  but  to  look  with  attention  at 
the  sketch  map  of  London  left  us  so  fortunately 
by  Joannes  Norden,  in  the  year  of  grace  1593, 
and  to  compare  it  with  a map  of  London  as 
plotted  and  engraved  for  ns  to-day.  Nordon’s 
map  is  much  easier  of  comprehension  than  the 
modern  map,  for  you  may  see  in  it  tbe  bonndaries 
of  the  City,  and  where  it  begins  and  ends,  while 
in  the  modern  map  of  to-day  it  is  quite  impos- 
Bible  to  find  either  the  beginnings  or  the  endings 
of  mighty  London.  In  tbe  London  of  1596, 
when  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Eliza- 
beth made  a royal  entry,  with  great  and  pic- 
turesque  show,  into  London,  her  loyal  c'ty* 
might  have  been  seen  a really  artistic  and 
thoroughly  harmonious  scene.  All  things  went 
to  help  the  show,  and  to  make  a picture  af  it. 
The  very  street  architecture,  and  the  quaint 
character  of  the  bouses,  and  their  very  irregu- 
larity, aud  even  what  would  now  be  thought 
their  ont-of-repair  condition,  all  went  to  make  it 
up.  Then,  again,  the  quaint  and  heavy  carriage 
and  horse  trappings,  and  the  costume  of  tbe 
time,  which  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  de- 
signed  with  an  eye  to  suit  the  street  architecture, 
must  have  made  up  a “ show  ” by  the  side  of 
which  our  royal  processions  and  Lord  Mayors 
shows,  however  much  money  may  be  spent  on 
them,  make,  and  can  hot  make,  a poor  display. 

It  is  in  the  looking  back  to  such  a scene  as 
this  that  we  may  get,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
dimly,  at  a notion  of  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand, 
and  Whitehall,  as  they  once  were,  and  tbe  mental 
view  thus  obtained  will  be  found  right  full  of 
wonders,  artistic  and  architectural,  and  even 
human.  The  whole  is  full  of  contrasts  with  tbe 
present : all  things  and  ideas  were  different.  In 
the  first  place,  there  were  no  “restorations 
anywhere.  A building  out  of  use  was  pulled 
down  forthwith,  and  a new  one  put  up  in  its 
place,  and  in  the  prevailing  style  of  the  time; 
and  a quite  newlv-built  house  or  other  building 
must  have  looked  somewhat  strange  among  tbe 
surrounding  ol<i  houses.  A walk  round  and 
through  the  London  of  Shakspeare,  could  such 
Dow-a-days  be  made,  would  startle  us  not  a 
little,  as  would  doubtless  the  comparative  empti- 
ness  of  the  streets,  the  small  amount  of  carriage 
traffic,  and  perhaps  more  than  all,  the  quiet  and 
silence  of  the  town.  Tbe  Strand  and  Fleet- 
street  of  the  year  1593,  and  of  the  year  18/6, 
though  the  line  of  way  is  the  same,  must  con- 
trast  with  each  other,  either  on  an  ordinary 
day  or  on  occasion’  of  a Lord  Mayor  s Show,  on 
a 9th  of -November.  And  when  we  come  to 
define  the  word  “progress,”  now  in  all  months, 
and  as  here  visible,  we  might  well  ask  at  times 
what  it  does  really  mean  and  imply.  One  of  the 
chief  signs  of  progress,  as  we  are  assured  on  all 
hands,  and  from  namberless  lecture-tables,  is 
the  constant  presence  and  sight  of  art,  t.e., 
living  and  ever  active  art,  in  our  mind  s eye, 
and  all  about  us;  and  if  this  ba  so,  and  if  the 
picturesque  in  the  new  streets  and  highways  of 
a city  be  an  element  in  it,  which  it  is,  then 
indeed  there  can  be  no  manner  of  donbt  that  the 
men,  women,  and  children,  whether  in  or 


out  of  school,  of  Queen  Bess’s  day,  were  much 
nearer  the  ultimatum  of  progress  than  we  of 
Queen  Tiotoria’s  day  can  possibly  pretend  to  be. 

A quiet  walk  up  and  down  Fleet-street  and  the 
Strand  will  soon  make  this  evident  enongh.  We 
might  here  afford  some  novel  details,  bat  had 
betcer,  perhaps,  forbear,  for  they  would  lead  us 
into  somewhat  deep  and  difficult  matters.  _ 

The  quaint  map  of  London  which  J.  Norden, 
of  the  year  1593,  has  left  us  (and  thanks  to  him 
for  it),  is  worth  attentive  study,  for  in  it  we  see 
very  many  of  the  things  wbioti  have  made  this 
now  huge  metropolis  so  famous.  There  is  the 
Tower  of  London, — and  here  we  might  ask  why  are 
the  public  shut  out  from  the  river  side  of  it  ? 
This  is  a late  “improvement,”  and  would  seem 
to  be  a quite  needless  one,  for  the  Tower  is  now 
converted  into  little  else  than  a military  ware- 
house or  storehouse,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  built  is  all  but  lost  altogether.  A long 
lament  might  be  said  over  the  Tower,  for  it  has 
gone,  a good  deal  of  it,  through  a fearfnl  process. 
Where  is  the  Traitors’  Gate,  of  historio  renown, 
now  ? And  where  is  the  portcullis  which  closed 
it  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  stairs  washed  by  the 
river,  and  up  which  so  many  have  gone  to  their 
final  doom  ? The  Traitors’  Gate  was  a part  of 
English  history  in  stone,  why  was  it  destroyed  ? 
Tbe  White  Tower  again,  what  a mercy  it  is  that 
it  has  not  been  improved  away,  and  the  ground 
built  upon!  It  is  all  but  inaccessible,  it  being 
filled  with  little  better  than  military  lumber,  for 
which  surely  a better  and  more  suitable  and  use- 
ful place  might  be  found,  and  tbe  whole  build, 
ing  opened  to  view  now  and  then  for  those  who 
like  to  dream  in  such  places.  It  is  a somewhat 
singular  circumstance,  and  is  worth  noting, 
that  the  only  tower  left  standing  as  it  was 
built,  with  its  rough  walling,  within  tbe  Tower 
precincts,  besides  the  White  Tower,  is  the  Bell 
Tower,  and  in  Windsor  Castle  that  the  only  one 
remaining  as  originally  built  and  unrestored 
is  also  called  the  “Bell  Tower,”— doubtless 
accident  this,  but  worth  note. 

The  Tower  “posterne”  took  you  by  the  side 
of  the  City  wall  to  Aldgate,  and  then  to  Biahopes. 
gate,  More-gate,  Creple-gate,  Alders-gate,  Lud- 
gate,  and  thence  to  the  silent  highway,  the 
river  Thamys.  This  line  of  way  marked  out  the 
size  of  Roman  London,  tbe  town  of  1593,  ex- 
tending somewhat  beyond  these  narrow  bounds 
and  outside  tbe  walls,  the  map  only  showing  as 
far  as  Temple-bar,  and  a few  yards  to  tbe  west 
ofit.  Through  London,  from  east  to  west,  and 
starting  again  from  the  Tower  posterne,  a right 
qaainb  and  picture-forming  way  must  it  have 
been  down  Eastebeape  to  “ Paules,’  and  so 
to  Ludgate,  Loudon  stone  being  passed  on  the 
way.  From  north  to  south  starting  from  Bishopes- 
gate,  down  Bishopesgate-street  to  Eastcheape,  to 
—after,  may  be,  the  Tower  itself— the  most  far. 
famed  of  all,  London  Bridge,  and  over  it  to 
Soutbwarke,  and  then,  taming  to  the  right,  past 
Winchester  House,  to  Baokes-side,  we  find  our- 
selves  close  to  tbe  Beare-house,  and  tbe  Play- 
house, tbe  Rose  Play-house,  in  which,  and  others 
like  it,  at  Black-friers,  and  Sboreditche,  Shak- 
speare must  have  both  worked  and  “played” 
many  and  many  a time  ; and  he  must  not  only 
have  day  by  day  passed  along  the  quaint  streets 
named  and  depicted  on  this  map,  but  must  needs 
have  lived  in  one  of  them.  How  many  times 
must  he  have  crossed  London  Bridge,  and 
paused  to  look  through  the  openings  between 
the  houses  on  it,  at  tbe  then-rapid  flood  through 
the  narrow  arches  of  the  Gothic  bridge,  and  must 
have  needs  been  attracted  by  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  narrow  roadway,  with  gable-ended 
houses  on  either  side  of  it ! Did  this  “influence 
help  or  hinder  him  in  his  work,  we  might  in  some 
wonder  ask,  and  would  he  have  liked  better  to 
pass  over  onr  now  improved  bridge,  wherein 
utility  has  had  it  all  its  own  way,  and  where  most 
surely  no  poetical  imagiuings  have  stood  in  the 
way  to  hinder  its  strictly  business  arrangement 
and  planning  ? Deep  questions  these,  aud  Will. 
Shakspeare  himself  might  have  been  puzzled  to 
analyse  aud  solve  them.  Shakspeare  could  not 
have  written  his  clays  in  modern  London,  as  we 
now  read  them — in  antique  type  ! 

We  might  follow  the  immortal  play-writer 
into  yet  stranger  ways  and  places,  and  tell  a 
little  of  his  way  of  life,  as  it  needs  must  have 
been  day  by  day  ; and.  may  be,  say  a word  on 
wbat  be  thought  of  lordly  processions  and 
“shows,”  as  they  passed  along  through  the  ill~ 
kept  and  darkened  streets  of  bygone  London. 
Bat  there  is  one  thing  he  did  see,  but  which  we 
cannot  in  onr  improving  city,  — the  sombre 
natural  colouring  which  comes  over  all  things  if 
left  to  nature’s  iufiuences  only,  and  to  which  the- 
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Titiana  and  Tamers,  with  all  their  painting,  can 
bnt  approxioiate. 

The^  first  Napoleon  was  not  mnch  given  to 
compliments,  and  ho  distinctly  told  us  that  we 
were  nought  “ bat  a nation  of  shopkeepers”;  and 
it  IS  certainly  to  be  feared  that  the  trading 
instinct  now  masters  all  others  in  the  long 
run.  But,  nevertheless,  it  has  at  times  a hard 
battle  of  it.  A “Lord  Mayor’s  Show,”  though 
bat  once  a year,  stops  business  in  certain 
quarters^  not  a little,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
time,  utilitarian  as  it  is,  has  sought,  and  still 
seeks,  to  do  away  with  it.  But  it  must  die 
hard,  and  there  is  even  a tendency  to  not  only 
■perpetuate  it,  but  to  make  more  of  it,  and  to  add, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  its  artistic  character  and 
interest.  Indeed,  to  speak  generally,  it  is  some- 
what  remarkable  that  there  is  a tendency  to 
re^rn  to  some  of  the  old  world’s  ways, — ways 
w^ch  have  been  all  but  lost  entirely.  The 
Halloween”  has  but  jnst  been  celebrated  at 
Balmoral,  in  the  very  presence  of  Royalty,  and 
the  effigies  of  “ witches  and  warlocks  ” were 
tossed  into  the  flames  as  of  old.  And  what  is, 
perhaps,  as  strange,  the  “curfew,”  in  some  few 
places  still  tolls  the  “ knell  of  parting  day,”  and 
enor^  are  being  made  here  and  there  to  revive 

it.  Why  not?  It  is  a touching  reminder  of  past 
ways.  Improvements  are  all  around  us,  though 
m the  Strand  the  church  clock  of  St.  Clement 
Hanes  strikes  the  hours  twice  over;  so  you 
must,  at  least,  know  the  time  of  day  and  night ; 
and,  what  is  more,  it  has  a peal  of  bells,  which, 
after^  the  clock  striking,  ^lays  a tune,  bnt  what 
that  IS,  or  can  be,  who  shall  say  ? 

_ It  should  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  the  most 
interesting  map  of  Old  London  spoken  of,  though 
called  “Norden’s  Map,”  was  doubtless  draw°n 
J°^^certainly  engraved,  by  Peiter  Yanden  Keere, 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  for  Session  1876-77  was  hold  on 
Monday  evening  last  at  Conduit-street,  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  president,  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a good  attendance  of  London  and  provincial 
members. 

Mr.  Thomas  Semnncke  Archer,  of  Gresham- 
bnildmgs,  E.C..  was  balloted  for  aod  dnly  elected 
as  an  Associate.  Twelve  nominations  for  mem. 
borship  were  read,  the  Chairman  referring  with 
satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  five  of  the  twelve 
were  from  the  provinces. 

Several  valuable  donations  to  the  library  were 
announced,  and  the  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  L.  East- 
lake)  stated  that  during  the  recess  twenty-six 
works  had  been  purchased  by  order  of  the 
Library  Committee,  some  of  the  works  so  pur- 
chased coming  from  the  libraries  of  Sir  Digbv 
\Yyatt  and  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bellamy. 

The _ President  announced  that  the  “Scott 
Portrait  Fund,”  which  it  was  hoped  would  nlti- 
mately  reacn  the  sum  of  300L,  already  amounted 
to  210i.  It  was  thought  that  for  the  first-named 
sum  the  Institute  would  be  able  to  secure  a 
■portrait  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  which  would  be  not 
only  a pleasing  memento  of  his  presidency  but 
an  admirable  work  of  art. 

_ The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
inaogural  address,  which  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  begged  leave  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  admirable 
address,  which  had  touched  upon  almost  every 
topic  that  bore  upon  the  present  circumstances 
ot  the  architectural  profession.  Mr.  Barry  bad 
preached  a sermon  of  a kind  which,  even  from 
pulpits,  was  too  infrequently  heard.  He  had 
stuck  to  questions  of  morality  rather  than  to 
opinions  and  doctrines,  and  he  (Sir  Gilbert) 
heartily  wished  that  the  code  of  morals  laid  down 
by  the  President  might  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated  and  acted  upon.  The  President  had  told 
them  how  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  raise  their 
profession  m the  eyes  of  the  pnblic.  He  (Sir 
filbert)  was  quite  sure  that  at  no  previous  period 
bad  such  advice  been  more  necessary  than  at 
present,  when  we  heard  that  the  Government 
contemplated  giving  op  the  employment  of  arcbi- 
teots,  and  aubstitating  that  of  officials  and  clerks, 
if  this  were  acted  on,  the  highest  prizes  of  our 
profession  wonld  be  made  over  to  others  • a 
course  inconsistent  with  the  due  appreciation  of 
art  by  our  governors.  Passing  to  another  sub. 
ject,  he  thanked  the  President,  in  the  name 
of  the  Institute,  for  the  generous  and  apprecia- 
tive notices  which  he  had  given  of  some  of  their 
deceased  members.  Too  little  had,  perhaps,  been 


done  by  the  Institute  in  putting  on  record  the 
works  and  labours  of  those  associated  with  it, 
and  he  hoped  that  henceforth  this  would  form 
an  essential  feature  of  presidential  addresses. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  with  whom 
he  had  in  early  life  been  connected,  he  would 
say  that  a more  honourable,  excellent,  and  high- 
minded  man  he  never  knew. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
that,  in  common  with  others,  be  felt  somewhat 
alarmed  at  the  information  conveyed  to  the 
meeting  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  viz.,  that  in  future 
the  services  of  professional  architects  would  be 
dispeneed  with  in  connexion  with  our  public 
buildiogs,  and  that  only  clerks  were  to  be  era- 
ployed.  He  believed  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment  of  the  British  nation  and  its  dependencies 
were  quite  capable  of  taking  such  a course, 
judging  by  what  had  occurred  during  the  past 
few  years.  He  hoped,  however,  that  it  might 
not  be  true ; if  it  were  true,  the  Government,  to 
be  consistent,  should  go  a little  farther,  and, 
dispensing  with  lawyers,  employ  lawyers’  clerks; 
dispensing  with  doctors,  they  might  employ, 
perhaps,  chemists’  assistants ; and,  dispensing 
with  generals  and  admirals  for  our  army  and 
navy,  a large  field  would  be  open  for  amateurs. 
It  was  quite  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  good 
public  buildings  could  be  built  and  maintained  ' 
without  the  aid  of  specially-trained  architects 
as  to  suppose  that  men  would  excel  in  Law, 
Medicine,  or  Arms,  without  special  education. 
Looking  seriously  at  the  purport  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  communication,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
agree  with  the  President  in  the  apprehension 
that  by  some  means,  or  owing  to  some  reason  or 

other,  a suspicion  had  got  into  the  minds  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  architects.  They  in 
that  room,  who  knew  each  other  well,  and  who 
knew  their  work,  knew  that  that  suspicion  was 
unfounded.  True,  there  might  be  matters  on 
the  surface  of  things  which  led  people  to  come 
to  conclusions  unfavourable  to  the  architectural 
profession.  Unfortonately,  there  were  men  in 
the  profession  over  ready  to  disparage  each 
other’s  work  on  the  score  of  want  of  professional 
skill,  and  therefore  too  great  stress  could  not  be 
laid  upon  the  principle  enunciated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, that  if  architects  were  true  to  each  other, — 
he  would  not  say  true  to  themselves,  he  would 
take  higher  ground  than  that, — they  must  in. 
evitably  in  course  of  time  establish  that  confi- 
dence  in  them  in  the  public  mind  which  other 
professions  enjoyed.  He  would  not  say  that 
distrust  of  the  architectural  profession  existed 
throughout  the  country,  but  he  would  say  that 
60  far  as  it  did  exist  it  might  be  counteracted  by 
architects  being  true  to  each  other.  He  was 
afraid  that  they  were  not  a united  profession, 
but  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Institute  to 
make  the  attainment  of  unity  almost  its  para- 
mount  object.  The  feeling  of  the  Institute  had 
always  been  that  if  a number  of  men  who  were 
honest  would  but  lay  their  heads  together  in 
their  honesty,  and  manifest  before  the  public  of 
this  (on  the  whole)  honest  country,  that  which 
they  professed  to  be  able  to  do  in  the  service  of 
the  public, — if  they  would  manifest  their  quali- 
fications to  perform  the  public  work,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  public  would  not,  sooner 
or  later, — and  rather  sooner  than  later, — 
recognise  the  justness  of  their  claims.  If, 
then,  they  were  suffering  from  mistaken  pre- 
judices, the  one  remedy  was  to  take  a common 
stand  on  high  ground.  In  conolusion,  the  Pro- 
fessor  congratulated  the  chairman  upon  occupy- 
ing the  presidential  chair  of  the  Institute,  and 
upon  having  delivered  an  address  which  was 
practical  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion, and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  the 
announcement  that  the  next  meeting  would  be 
held  on  the  20th  inat. 


The  Portland  Stone  Trade.— The  Dorset 
County  Express  says  that  the  Portland  stone 
trade  would  have  been  still  more  brisk  lately  but 
for  the  comparative  scarcity  of  railway  trucks. 
The  merchants’  (stone)  railway  has  been  almost 
blocked  for  want  of  these  tracks  for  a month  past, 
but  things  have  been  a little  easier  within  the 
last  week.  A leading  member  of  the  trade  has 
complained  that  they  have  had  scarcely  enough 
to  keep  one  firm  going  on  the  average ; but  there 
are  enough  orders  to  make  trade  brisker  than  it 
has  been  for  the  two  month  previous  to  the  last. 
The  new  Law  Courts  in  London  are  still  absorb- 
iog  the  Portland  stone  fast,  and  are  likely  to  do 
so  for  three  years  and  a half  or  four  years,  if  the 
London  men  are  pleased  with  the  supply. 


THE  FRENCH  GALLERY. 

The  twenty . fourth  winter  exhibition  of 
cabinet  pictures  at  Mr.  Wallis’s  Gallery,  now 
open,  is  a good  one,  and  has  some  points  of  in- 
terest. Among  them  is  the  appearance  of 
a painter  new  to  this  exhibition. room,  M. 
Gierymski,  whose  comparatively  large  picture 
of  “The  Trial  Scene  from  the  ‘Merchant  of 
Yenice’”  (109)  occupies,  deservedly,  the  central 
position  at  the  top  of  the  room.  The  work  is 
a very  nnosual  one  to  see  from  the  hand  of  a 
modern  artist ; it  is  evidently  an  emulation  of 
the  Yenetian  School,  and  recals  in  motive  aod  in 
colour  Giorgione  to  a considerable  extent ; and, 
like  one  or  two  compositions  of  that  painter,  is 
distinctively  decorative  in  character.  It  is  a 
long  painting,  showing  the  interior  of  the  Hall  of 
Justice,  the  marble  columns  and  inlaid  wall  of 
which  form  an  architectural  background  to  the 
whole,  the  architectural  detail  admirably  finished 
in  regard  to  drawing,  surface  and  harmony  of 
colonr,  but  certainly  too  hard  and  pronounced 
to  keep  its  proper  place  behind  the  figures. 
These  are  spread  out  in  a long  line,  in  a some- 
what  (apparently  intentionally)  artificial  man. 
ner;  the  Duke  and  “ magniflcoes  ” on  the  left ; 
before  the  gronp  Shylock  on  one  knee  present- 
ing the  bond,  Portia  and  Nerisaa  on  either  side 
of  him  ; behind  comes  the  group  of  Antonio, 
Baasania,  and  Gratiano,  and  the  “ composition  ” 
(for  such  in  every  sense  it  is)  is  carried  on  to 
the  right  by  otherfigures  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  proceedings.  The  figure  of  Shylock  is  original 
in  conception,  and  certainly  differing  from  the 
conventional  ideal ofthe  “currish  Jew.”  Portiaisa 
figure  well  conceived,  standing  meditatively  with 
herdoctor’sgownfoldedclosearoundher;  Nerissa, 
with  a large  bulk  of  papers  bearing  on  the  case 
of  “ Sbylook  v.  Antonio,”  aits  in  the  foreground, 
enveloped  in  a green  mantle,  which  is  a very- 
valuable  element  in  the  total  effect  of  colour. 
The  other  figures  want  character,  and  seem  too 
little  in  earnest,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
real  life  of  the  scene  is  sacrificed  to  decorative 
effect;  but  for  all  that  the  picture  is  worth  look- 
ing at,  as  at  least  a remarkable  instance  of  the 
revival  of  an  old  manner  with  some  modifica- 
trons.  Next  to  this  in  interest  we  should  place 
“The  Knitting-Sohool”  (49),  by  T.  Spring,  as 
realistic  as  the  last-named  work  is  the  reverse, 
but  not  over-Iaboured  : it  is  very  broad  and  free 
in  style,  and  each  of  the  little  learners  has  her 
own  distinct  manner  and  character;  we  would 
notice  especially  the  anxious,  attentive  face  of 
the  little  girl  who  is  listening  to  the  criticism  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  attitudes  and  expressions  of 
the  group  on  the  bench  in  front,  of  whom  the 
centre  one  is  indulging  in  a broad  and  very 
mischievous  smile  at  some  whispered  naughtiness 
of  her  companion.  Every  figure,  however,  is  a 
study,  and  the  work  raises  further  the  repntation 
of  which  the  painter  has  already  laid  the  founda- 
tion  by  his  former  works  exhibited  here.  Look- 
ing round  at  the  other  leading  figure  snbjeots, 
we  notice  Mr.  Dicksee’s  large  “ Cleopatra”  (19) 
chiefly  for  the  admirable  drawing  and  fore- 
shortening of  the  arms ; the  colouring  is  bard, 
though  brilliant,  and  the  face  might  belong  to 
any  Eastern  model  of  ordinary  good  looks.  On 
either  side  of  this,  two  works  by  Miss  Hilda 
Montalba,  “A  Study”  and  “Fishing”  (4,23), 
introduce  us  to  another  new  name  here,  and 
pleasantly  ; the  first  is  a half-length  of  a pretty 
girl  in  a dark  dress,  painted  with  much  freedom 
and  force  ; the  other  ie  a landscape  of  that  un. 
defined  and  spirituel  style  of  handling  which  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  certain  French 
artists;  in  the  foreground  is  a boat  with  two 
figures,  the  seated  one  very  graceful  and  sug- 
gestive, the  standing  one  totally  destitute  of  sub- 
stantiality, a bundle  of  clothes  without  a figure 
in  it, — but  the  painter  has  the  feeling  of  an  artist, 
in  spite  of  this  lapse.  Moreau’s  “ Winter  ” (40), 
a very  old  couple  cowering  over  a stove,  has  a 
certain  pathos,  though  not  remarkable  in  execu- 
tion. “ The  Fortune  Teller”  (24),  by  Seignao,  is 
a very  pleasing  work,  but  again  somewhat  below 
what  it  might  have  been  in  point  of  expression 
and  manner  in  the  figures;  the  colouring  is  very 
harmonious.  After  that  we  must  step  on  a little 
way  to  No.  76,  “The  Reprimand,”  administered 
by  a benevolent.looking  old  priest,  seated  at  a 
table,  to  two  pretty  Spanish  girls,  at  the  instance 
of  a most  forbidding  old  woman,  whose  soor  face 
is  well  contrasted  with  the  expression  of  the 
meekest  of  the  two  offenders,  who  bows  her  head 
down  in  a very  contrite  manner ; this  picture 
IS  interesting,  as  showing  that  its  author,  Mr 
Burgess,  is  getting  beyond  that  mere  common-’ 
place  and  picture-making  style  which  was  all 
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that  hia  worka  used  to  attain  to.  Beraud’s 
“Avenue  de  Nenilly”  (119)  ia  a picture  very 
cleverly  oonoooted  out  of  very  unpromising 
materials,  as  to  colour  especially ; the  costumes 
of  “ Lea  Anglaises  ” in  the  foreground  are  skiU 
folly  need  to  half  blend  with  and  half  break  up 
the  mass  of  nondescript  grey  of  the  flagged 
pavement,  lleiaaonier  has  an  admirable  single 
figure,  the  “ Traveller  ” (191),  a booted  semi- 
military  personage  of  doubtful  antecedents  who 
has  appeared  on  his  canvas  several  times  of 
late;  and  Mr.  Long  exhibits  a life-size  three- 
quarter  figure  under  the  name  of  “ Fanohette  ” 
(170),  with  some  power  in  the  head,  and 
a want  of  modelling  in  the  arm.  Among 
the  small  things  which  are  often  so  attractive 
in  this  gallery  are  one  or  two  of  ChevilHard’a 
satirical  studies  of  ecclesiastics,  not  quite  so 
good  as  usual ; Kanffmann  is  capital  in  hia 
small  study  of  an  odioos  old  boor  counting 
out  “ Die  Rechnung  ” (25),  and  in  some  other 
pieces  of  the  same  class  ; Paltuaroli’s  sketch  of  a 
yonng  lady  under  the  title  “ Dolce  far  Niente” 
(45)  has  brilliancy  and  ease  of  manner  ; Paaini’s 
“ Scene  in  Constantinople  ” (58)  is  one  of  those 
little  corners  of  Eastern  street  view  which  he 
paints  so  solidly  and  efiectively;  Knans’s  “On 
Mischief  Bent”  (192)  is  a most  clever  study  of 
the  head  of  a roguish  yamin;  and  the  name  of 
C.  Haag  is  attached  to  several  capital  bits  of 
child-life,  of  which  the  “ Scrap-book”  (176)  is 
perhaps  the  best. 

Among  landscapes  there  ia  rather  a good 
average  than  any  remarkable  work ; the  two 
paintings  by  Mesdag,  illustrating  “ Tbo  Rescue,” 
the  putting  off  and  return  of  the  life-boat  at 
Scheveningen  (54,  69),  form  a very  good  pair 
of  landscapes,  if  one  may  so  speak,  the  first 
being  the  beat ; the  groups  on  the  shore  are 
very  carefully  studied  also.  Weber’s  “ Old  Pier 
at  Flushing”  (31)  is  a picturesque  subject,  very 
effectively  treated ; it  reminded  us  of  a line  in 
Matthew  Arnold’s  poems, — 

*'  The  swinging  waters  and  the  cluster’d  pier,” 

for  the  tops  of  the  uprights  which  sustain  the  pier 
form  most  cnrions  groups  and  clusters  jumbled  to. 
getber  like  the  Giant’s  Causeway  imitatedinwood; 
the  water  may  be  a little  mannered  in  treatment. 
Windmaier’s  small  scenes,  especially  “A  Coming 
Storm  ” (15),  are  full  of  the  true  sentiment  of 
landscape  art ; and  a very  admirable  and  truly 
artist-like  work  is  that  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Percy  “ On 
the  Surrey  Hills”  (71),  notable  for  its  unity  of 
feeling  and  breadth  of  handling,  and  the  fine 
painting  of  the  sky.  “ On  a Surrey  Common” 
(88),  by  R.  Gallon,  and  Gabriel’s  “Dutch  Home- 
stead” (165)  are  worth  mention.  Miss  Clara 
Montalba  is  wasting  her  brilliant  talents  in  paint- 
ing as  she  does  in  “ A Canal,  Venice  ” (180) ; the 
tone  of  the  buildings  is  rioh  and  fine,  bnt  nothing 
is  finished,  and  the  treatment  of  the  water, 
thoQgh  telling,  has  now  become  a kind  of  trick 
of  the  artist.  We  might  apply  to  her  the  criti- 
cism mentioned  by  Goldsmith,  that  “ the  picture 
would  have  been  better  if  the  painter  had  taken 
more  pains,”  for  Miss  Montalba  has  gifts  which 
should  serve  her  better  than  in  this. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  GAS-LIGHTING. 

G.\s  has  become  so  familiar  to  the  present 
generation  in  oor  streets  and  theatres,  in  onr 
manufactories  and  dwelling-honses,  that  it  re- 
quires some  effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive 
the  condition  of  a big  city  when  oil-lamps,  few 
and  far  between,  served  but  to  reveal  the  nni- 
versal  gloom,  and  respectable  citizens  found 
their  way  home  after  dark  by  the  glare  of  smoky 
torch  or  feeble  flickering  of  a lamp.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  nowadays  to  see  those  gannt  ex- 
tingnishers  with  which  onr  grandfathers  put  oot 
their  lights  on  reaching  safely  their  own  door- 
step. They  are  passing  away  into  the  limbo  of 
^ forgotten  age,  and  yet  it  is  barely  seventy 
years  ago  since  the  enthusiast  Winsor  startled 
London  by  lighting  one  side  of  Pall-mall  with 
the  mysterious  gas,  which,  he  pretended,  he 
alone  knew  how  to  develop  and  control. 

An  invisible  agent  has  always  something  of 
awe  and  mystery  for  the  ignorant.  The  sacred 
fires  of  Central  Asia  were  caused  by  the  evolu- 
tion  of  combustible  gases  from  fossil  coals ; the 
unseen  vapours  issuing  from  the  ground,  once 
lighted,  kept  up  the  perpetual  flame  which 
seemed  divine.  Such  natural  gasworks  exist  in 
many  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  the  Szlatina 
salt.mine  in  Hungary,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  the 
Chinese  Empire,  there  exist  bitnminons  deposits 


which  are  continually  giving  off  illuminating 
gas.  The  first  account  of  inflammable  air  in 
England  was  given  by  Thomas  Shirley,  who 
visited  a burning  spring  near  Wigan  in  1658.  The 
gas  was  babbling  up  through  some  ditch-water, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a boiling  liquid 
throwing  off  inflammable  vapour.  Shirley,  after 
satisfying  himself  that  the  water  was  cold, 
demoDstrated  to  the  bystanders  that  the  flame 
was  due  to  a combustible  gas,  by  draining  off 
the  water  from  the  ditch,  and  lighting  the  gas 
as  it  issued  from  a crevice  in  the  ground.  This 
scientific  explanation  bore  no  immediate  fruit, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  gas  till  1733,  when  Sir 
James  Lowther  communicated  a paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  “Inflammable  Air”  met 
with  in  a coal-shaft  near  Whitehaven  at  a depth 
of  forty-two  fathoms.  Very  soon  afterwards  the 
Rev.  John  Clayton  succeeded  in  producing  illu- 
minating  gas  artificially  from  coal.  Attracted, 
like  Shirley,  to  a burning  spring  near  Wigan,  he 
dug  down  into  the  soil  till  he  came  to  a shaley 
coal,  the  air  round  which  canght  fire  on  bringing 
a lighted  candle  near.  He  coflected  some  of  this 
coal,  and  distilled  it  in  a retort.  In  the  Philo, 
sophical  Transactions  of  1739  he  thns  records 
bis  first  observations  on  artificial  coal  gas  : — 

“ At  first  there  came  over  only  phlegm,  after- 
wards a black  oil,  and  then  likewise  a spirit 
arose  which  I oonld  no  ways  condense;  bnt  it 
forced  my  late  and  broke  my  glasses.  Once, 
when  it  bad  forced  my  lute,  coming  close 
thereto,  in  order  to  try  to  repair  it,  I observed 
that  the  spirit  which  issued  out  caught  fire  at 
the  flame  of  the  candle,  and  continued  burning 
with  violence  as  it  issued  out  in  a stream,  which 
I blew  out  and  lighted  again  alternately  several 
times.  I then  had  a mind  to  try  if  I could  save 
any  of  this  spirit,  in  order  to  which  I took  a 
turbinated  receiver,  and  putting  a candle  to  the 
pipe  of  a receiver  whilst  the  spirit  arose,  I 
observed  that  it  catched  flame,  and  continued 
burning  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  though  you  could 
not  discern  what  fed  the  flame.  I then  blew  it 
out  and  lighted  it  several  times  ; after  which  I 
fixed  a bladder,  squeezed  and  void  of  air,  to  the 
pipe  of  the  receiver;  the  oil  and  phlegm  de- 
Bcended  into  the  receiver,  bnt  the  spirit,  still 
ascending,  blew  up  the  bladder.  I then  filled 
good  many  bladders  therewith,  and  might  have 
filled  an  inconceivable  number  more,  for  the 
spirit  continued  to  rise  for  several  hours,  and 
filled  the  bladders  almost  as  fast  as  a man  could 
have  blown  them  with  his  mouth,  and  yet  the 
quantity  of  coal  distilled  was  inconsiderable.  I 
kept  this  spirit  in  the  bladders  a considerable 
time,  and  endeavoured  several  ways  to  condense 
it,  bub  in  vain ; and  when  I had  a mind  to  divert 
strangers  or  friends,  I have  frequently  taken 
one  of  these  bladders  and  pricked  a hole  therein 
with  a pin,  and  compressing  gently  the  bladder 
near  the  flame  of  a candle  till  it  once  took  fire, 
it  wonld  then  continue  flaming  till  all  the  spirit 
was  compressed  out  of  the  bladder;  which  was 
the  more  surprising,  because  no  one  conld  dis- 
dem  any  difference  in  the  appearance  between 
these  bladders  and  those  which  are  filled  with 
common  air.” 

Though  the  possibility  of  producing  a perma- 
nent illuminating  gas  was  thns  established,  yet 
no  one  dreamt  of  applying  the  discovery  to  prac- 
tical use.  For  fifty  years  this  inflammable  air 
was  nothing  bnt  a scientific  curiosity,  one  of  the 
marvels  which  serve  to  enliven  a lecture,  and 
shed  fascination  on  philosophy.  To  William 
Mnrdoch  belongs  the  real  credit  of  applying  gas 
as  an  illnminating  agent. 

In  the  year  1792  Mnrdoch  lighted  his  honse 
and  offices  at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  with  gas, 
which  he  manufactured  from  coal;  and  five 
years  later,  on  removing  to  Scotland,  he  lighted 
up  bis  premises  at  Old  Cannock,  in  Ayrshire,  in 
the  same  manner.  In  1798  Murdoch  erected  a 
retort  at  the  foundry  of  Boulton  & Watt,  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  in  March,  1802,  when  the  town 
was  illnminated  for  the  peace  of  Amiens,  be 
exhibited  at  either  end  of  the  building  a Bengal 
light  burning  coal  gas.  In  the  following  year 
the  foundry  was  lighted  all  over.  The  gas  was 
led  from  the  retort  without  pnrification  to  a gas- 
holder  containing  some  300  ft.,  whence  it  passed 
by  copper  tubes  to  cock. spur  burners.  The  first 
retorts  used  were  upright  and  cylindrical,  bnt  it 
was  found  that  the  coal  at  the  lower  end,  being 
heated  too  quickly,  became  incrusted  with  a 
layer  of  carbon,  which  prevented  the  beat  from 
penetrating  the  maes  within.  Horizontal  retorts 
were  then  adopted,  at  first  cylindrical,  and  after- 
wards Q shaped,  and  this  form  and  manner  of 
setting  are  still  roost  generally  observed.  In 
1805  Murdoch  lighted  the  great  cotton-mills  of 


Phillips  & Lee,  of  Salford.  To  prevent  the- 
pipes  becoming  choked  with  tar,  Murdoch  placed 
tar-wells  along  the  whole  line  of  pipes,  into 
which  the  condensed  hydrocarbons  drained,  bnt 
no  other  means  of  purification  were  adopted*  - 
From  a report  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
February  of  that  year,  the  results  of  the  trial 
appeared  very  satisfactory  ; the  interest  on  out- 
lay, and  the  cost  of  coed  for  one  year,  being 
6001.,  while  the  same  degree  of  light  with 
candles  conld  only  be  obtained  at  a cost  of  2,000Z. 

Though  coal-gas  was  found  to  give  a light 
peculiarly  soft  and  clear,  and  to  burn  with  the 
steady  flame,  especially  in  manufactories,  its 
introdnetion  to  dwelling-houses  was  hindered  by 
the  unpleasant  effinvium  from  the  products  of 
combustion.  When  burnt  in  close  rooms  coal- 
gas  caused  depressing  headaches,  and  in  some 
cases  acted  injnrionsly  on  the  lungs.  Samnel 
Clegg,  a pupil  of  Messrs.  Boulton  & Watt,  was 
the  first  to  attempt  porification  of  gas  by  means 
of  lime.  The  pipe  from  the  retort  was  caused 
to  dip  beneath  water,  holding  lime  in  snspension, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gas-holder,  and  a horizontal 
paddle  was  made  to  revolve  under  the  water  to 
prevent  the  suspended  lime  from  settling.  By 
this  means  Clegg  succeeded  in  removing  the 
obnoxions  snlphuretted  hydrogen,  without  act- 
ing on  the  light-giving  oarburetted  hydrogen, 
but  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  spent  lime 
from  the  gas-holder  led  him  to  make  a separate 
lime  purifier,  throngh  which  the  gas  passed  on 
its  way  to  the  gas-holder.  This  separate  purifier 
was  set  up  at  Stonyhurat  College,  in  Lancashire, 
where  Clegg  received  every  facility  for  conduct- 
ing his  experiments.  The  plan  was  simple  and' 
effectual,  and  for  many  years  was  the  only 
method  in  use  for  freeing  gas  from  aulphar. 

While  Murdoch  and  Clegg  were  busy  in  the 
North,  lighting  manufactories,  perfecting  their 
apparatus,  and  feeling  their  way  surely,  by  trial 
and  experiment,  to  higher  results,  an  enthusiast 
in  London  was  endeavouring  to  excite  attention 
towards  the  “ marvellous  gas,”  Mr.  Winsor  set 
himself  to  his  task  con  amore.  With  little 
scientific  knowledge  and  less  mechanical  skill, 
he  contrived  to  mystify  and  interest  the  pnblic 
by  the  new  light.  French  writers  have  accorded 
to  their  countryman,  Philippe  Lebon,  the  merit  ot 
first  introducing  gas  for  illumination.  According 
to  some  authors,  Lebon  patented  his  “ tbermo- 
lampa”  in  1786,  an  apparatus  for  warming 
dwelling-houses,  by  burning  wood  or  coal,  and 
at  the  same  time  for  lighting  them  with  the 
gases  given  off.  This  crude  idea  was  really 
patented  in  1799,  seven  years  after  Murdoch 
bad  prepared  coal-gas  to  light  his  premises  in 
Cornwall.  In  1802  Lebon  had  so  far  improved 
his  apparatus  that  he  gave  an  exhibition  of  gas- 
lighting in  a honse  in  Paris.  The  fame  of  this 
exhibition  appears  to  have  reached  Winsor,  then 
at  Frankfurt.  He  wont  to  Paris,  and,  struck  by 
the  invention,  offered  Lebon  100  louis  d’or  for 
his  secret,  Lebon  refused  to  disclose  bis  process 
unless  the  purchase  of  200  of  his  stoves  was 
guaranteed.  Winsor,  unable  to  comply  with 
this  demand,  left  Paris  and  began  experimenting 
on  his  own  account.  Whether  he  heard  of 
Murdoch's  method  is  uncertain,  but  the  following 
winter  he  exhibited  gaslights  before  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  bis  court.  In  1804  he  came  to 
London  and  began  a gas  agitation.  He  took  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  and  lectured  on  gas ; he  lighted 
jets  of  it  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  and 
impressed  his  audience  with  the  purity  and 
olearnesB  of  the  light,  maintaining  meanwhile 
strict  secrecy  as  to  the  mode  of  production  and 
conveyance  of  the  gas.  His  lecture  became  a 
favourite  show,  and  Winsor  himself  notorious  by 
advertisement  and  puff.  For  three  years  he 
continued  to  amuse  and  astonish  his  hearers, 
but  at  last  hit  upon  the  really  original  idea  of 
lighting  some  lamps  in  the  public  street,  and 
letting  the  world  judge  for  itself.  Accordingly 
ID  1807  he  removed  his  apparatus  to  a house 
in  Pall  Mall,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Carlton 
Club,  and  lighted  a few  lamps  on  one  side  of 
the  street,  the  other  side  being  illuminated  by  the 
oil-lamps  then  in  nse.  This  experiment  was- 
an  undoubted  snccess,  and,  emboldened  by  the 
result,  Winsor  endeavoured  to  start  a company 
to  carry  out  his  scheme  on  a large  scale.  In 
1809  an  application  was  made  to  Parlia- 
ment for  an  Act  to  incorporate  “ The 
London  and  Westminster  Chartered  Gas- 
light and  Coke  Company,”  but  the  plan 
for  thus  lighting  even  pnblio  thoroughfares 
with  gas  was  condemned  by  the  highest  scientific 
men  of  the  day,  and  the  introduction  of  gas  into 
dwelling-houses  was  denonneed  as  dangeroos, 
injurious,  and  imposaible.  Watt  and  Mnrdoch 
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•opposed  the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter, 
being  the  first  to  apply  coal-gas  as  an  illumi- 
Dating  agent,  had  the  exclusive  right  of  its 
application.  These  objections,  backed  by  the 
ignorance  of  engineering  and  chemistry  dis- 
played by  the  promoters,  caused  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill.  But  Winsor  never  lost  heart.  Next 
year  he  renewed  his  application,  and  after  a 
severe  struggle  and  great  expense  an  Act  was 
obtained,  authorising  his  Majesty  to  grant  a 
charter  within  three  years  to  a company,  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  a small  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis with  inflammable  gas,  and  under  the 
powers  of  that  Act  the  present  Chartered  Gas- 
light  and  Coke  Company  at  Westminster,  the 
earliest  of  the  London  gas  companies,  was 
established.  With  his  way  clear,  Winsor  at  once 
began  the  work  of  construction,  and  was  assisted 
by  a chemist  named  Aocum,  a dealer  in  the 
marvellons  after  hie  own  heart.  Their  united 
attempts  ended  in  a miserable  failure.  Time 
and  money  were  alike  squandered,  and  the 
shareholders  were  for  giving  up  the  enterprise  in 
despair.  At  this  janoture  Winsor  obtained  a 
competent  engineer,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
Chartered  Company  began  slowly  to  revive. 

Clegg  had  been  bnsy  among  the  cotton. mills 
of  Manchester;  he  had  invented  and  brought 
into  use  the  hydraulic  main,  had  improved  the 
mouth-pieces  of  the  retorts,  and  introduced  an 
apparatus  for  regulating  the  pressure  in  the  gas- 
holders. In  1812  he  came  to  London  and  lighted 
Ackerman’s  shop  in  the  Strand.  The  success  of 
his  method,  which  attracted  the  greatest  atten- 
tion among  all  classes,  procured  him  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Engineer-in-Chief  to  the  Chartered 
Company.  Under  the  new  rdgime  the  works  at 
Peter-atreet — then  a swampy  marsh,  frequently 
overflowed  by  the  Thames — were  begun  in  1813, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Clegg  had  over, 
come  the  enormous  difficulties  ;of  his  task.  On 
the  31st  of  December  of  the  same  year  West, 
minster  Bridge  was  lighted  with  gas,  and  so 
great  was  the  curiosity  roused  that  the  bridge 
became,  while  the  novelty  lasted,  a fashionable 
promenade.  It  is  recorded  by  his  son  that 
Clegg  himself  had  to  light  the  lamps  for  the  first 
few  nights,  in  consequence  of  the  lamp-ligbtere 
“ striking  ” through  fear  of  the  gas.  The  parish 
of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  next  applied  to 
have  their  streets  thus  lighted,  and  in  April, 
pi4,  the  new  gas-lights  replaced  the  old  oil 
lamps. 

Though  the  Chartered  Company  was  thus  fairly 
started  ou  its  way  by  the  exertions  and  skill  of 
its  engineer,  enormous  difficulties  had  to  be  over- 
come  before  the  use  of  gas  beoamegeneral  enough 
to  allow  the  shareholders  a dividend  on  their 
•capital.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  the  prejudice  felt 
on  all  ^ sides  against  the  new  undertaking. 
People  imagined  the  gaspipea  to  be  dangerously 
hot,  and  when  the  House  of  Commons  was 
lighted  with  gas,  the  architect  insisted  on  the 
main  being  placed  several  inches  from  the  wall 
lest  it  should  catch  fire.  The  insurance  companies 
refused  to  insure  buildings  supplied  with  the  in- 
fiammable  vapour, — a prejudice  which  Clegg 
■overcame  by  inventing  a self-acting  burner  so 
contrived  as  to  shut  off  the  supply  of  gas,  by  the 
contraction  of  a small  brass  rod,  if  the  flame 
were  accidentally  extinguished.  This  compli- 
cated  burner  never  came  into  use;  but  it  at- 
taiued  the  object  of  its  inventor.  The  insurance 
companies  withdrew  their  objections.  But  people 
^rank  from  the  danger  of  gas  and  gasworks. 
When  a committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  headed 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  visited  the  Westminster 
works  to  report  on  the  apparatus,  some  of  the 
members  expressed  alarm  lest  the  ffas-holder 
should  happen  to  leak,  and  its  contents  catch 
ffire  and  blow  up.  Whereupon  Clegg,  calling  for 
a pickaxe  and  a candle,  dashed  a hole  into 
the  side  of  the  holder  and  set  fire  to 
the  issuing  gas.  No  one,  of  course,  was 
any  the  worse  ; but  the  committee  strongly 
urged  the  Government  to  compel  the  com- 
pany to  erect  no  gas-holder  containing  over 
6,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  insist  that  each  holder 
should  be  surrounded  by  a massive  brick  build, 
ing.  The  erection  of  several  small  gas-holders 
instead  of  one  large  one  may  have  been  a 
•measure  of  safety,  but  to  surround  the  holders 
with  massive  buildings  was  like  patting  gun- 
powder  into  a shell : if  an  explosion  did  occur, 
the  more  the  explosive  was  confined  the  worse 
for  the  neighbourhood.  Tet  for  several  years 
gas-holders  were  safely  secured  within  sub- 
stantial houses,  and  inconvenience  and  expense 
multiplied.  Nor  were  the  difficulties  the  Com- 
pany  had  to  meet  only  in  men’s  minds.  The 
whole  materiel  of  a public  gas  supply  was 
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wanting.  A fresh  trade  had  to  be  learnt 
manufacture  devised  and  carried  out.  So  great 
was  the  difficulty  in  procuring  service.pipes  that 
old  musket-barrels  were  employed,  screwed  one 
to  the  other,  and  a patent  was  even  taken  ont  for 
making  gas-pipes  out  of  wood  and  paper ! No 
skilled  labour  could  be  obtained,  workmen  had  to 
be  specially  trained.  The  price  of  stop-cocks 
and  burners  was  almost  prohibitive.  The  meter 
was  not  yet  invented,  and  gas  had  to  be  sold  on 
an  estimate.  By  such  obstacles  was  the  public 
nae  of  gas  impeded  in  the  first  years  of  the 
young  Company,  and  no  dividecd  was  forth- 
coming  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  its  promoters. 

Little  by  little  the  ground  was  cleared. 
Machinery  was  contrived  for  making  and  weld, 
ing  pipes.  Burners  were  manufactured  in 
numbers  snfficient  to  bring  down  their  price  to 
the  public  need.  A meter  was  devised  by  Clegg 
to  be  used  in  the  consumer’s  house ; a meter 
which,  improved  by  Malam  and  afterwards  by 
Crossly,  became  almost  universal.  After  five 


to  ruin  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  public. 
A tradesman  will  sometimes  sell  at  a sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  ruining  a rival  over  the  way, 
fully  intending,  when  the  enemy  has  closed  his 
shop,  to  recoup  himself  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
public;  but  if  bis  rival  prove  a tougher  foe  than 
he  counted  on,  the  two  quietly  make  it  up  and 
continue  business  with  legitimate  profits.  lu 
1857  the  different  oompanies  agreed  to  keep 
themselves  to  particular  districts.  London  was 
again  divided  into  separate  areas,  and  in  oonae- 
quence  of  the  increased  economv  in  gas-distri- 
bution  the  cost  has  been  considera’bly  reduced. 

But  the  cry  of  “ no  monopoly  ” was  soon 
heard  once  more.  The  companies  might  raise 
the  price  of  gas,  and  no  redress  could  be 
obtained.  Public  feeling  was  aroused,  and  Par. 
hamentary  inquiries  were  held.  The  agitation 
resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  Metropolitan  Gas 
Act  of  1S60.  The  wisdom  of  confining  each 
company  to  a separate  district  was  recognised 
in  this  Bill,  but  at  the  same  time  most  stringent 


veara  th«  p in  tins  Hill,  but  at  the  same  time  most  stringer 

years  the  Chartered  Company  declared  their  rules  were  kid  down  as  to  the  bqddIv  of  naa  i 
aretdivideiid  payinR the  sharebolderBO  percent,  consideration  of  grantirg  a monopoly^  ^ Tho 
or  the  year  1817.  the  same  year,  emboHeaed  Laximam  price  of  twelvefcandle  gas  fixed 
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by  the  success  of  the  Chartered,  another 
company  was  incorporated  for  lighting  the  City. 
In  1821  the  Imperial  Company  was  incorporated 
for  the  object  of  lighting  all  London,  outside  the 
City,  to  the  north  of  Oxford-street  and  Holborn. 
Then  followed  the  Ratcliff  and  the  Pheenir, 
though  the  latter,  nnder  the  name  of  the  “ South 
London,”  bad  begun  operations  in  1814.  These 
companies,  though  incorporated  to  supply  par- 
ticular districts,  were  not  granted  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  lighting  the  area  assigned  to  them  ; 
they  were  unrestricted  as  to  the  price  they 
might  charge  for  gas,  and  as  to  the  dividend 
they  might  pay  their  shareholders.  They  were 
bound  neither  to  supply  gas  of  a particular 
quality,  nor  to  furnish  a supply  at  all  unless  they 
pleased.  Fifteen  shillings  for  1,000  cubic  feet 
was  the  price  charged  when  meters  first  came 
into  use. 

In  1823  a Commission,  headed  by  Sir  William 
Congreve,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
London  gaa-sopply.  They  strongly  advised  the 
division  of  the  metropolis  into  districts,  to  ba 
supplied  exclusively  by  one  company.  But  the 
desire  of  the  public  for  free  competition  was  too 
strong,  and,  notwithstanding  the  recommenda- 
tion  of  the  Commission,  Parliament  gave  their 
sanction  to  the  formation  of  new  companies  to 
compete,  in  their  several  districts,  with  the  old. 
Speculators  were  found  everywhere  ready  to  in- 
vest  their  money  in  what  they  considered  pro- 
mising  ventures.  Bodies  of  consumers  co. 
operated  with  local  vestries,  who  contracted  to 
supply  the  public  lamps  at  low  rates.  The 
Independent  Company  w’as  launched  in  1829,  to 
compete  with  the  Imperial ; the  Equitable  Com- 
pany,  in  1331,  to  compete  with  the  Chartered; 
in  1844  the  London  Company  was  started  to 
compete  with  the  Imperial,  the  Equitable,  and 
the  Chartered;  the  Great  Central,  in  1818,  to 
oompete  with  the  City  Companies ; and  the 
Surrey  Consamers,  in  1854,  to  compete  with  the 
older  companies  ou  the  south  side  of  the  Thames. 
Tho  Western  Company,  too,  though  not  incorpo. 
rated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  was  permitted  by 
the  several  vestries  to  compete  with  the  other 
companies  supplying  the  West  End.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  there  was  no  lack  of  competition, 
but  the  public  hardly  reaped  the  full  benefit  of 
the  free  trade  in  gas.  True,  the  price  of  gas  fell, 
and  the  severe  rivalry  of  companies  may  have  done 
much  towards  economy  of  management.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  public  were  better  or  more 
cheaply  served  than  they  would  have  been  with, 
out  the  competition.  Many  of  the  streets  were 
occupied  by  the  mains  of  no  lees  than  four 
different  companies,  each  of  which  required  to 
open  the  roads  to  repair  or  make  connexions 
with  their  respective  mains.  The  workmen 
would  confuse  the  different  pipes,  and  one 
company  would  lay  on  gas  from  another 
company  s main.  In  case  of  leaka'^e  each 
company  would  pull  up  the  road  on  its  own 
account,  so  that,  among  them,  the  thoroughfares 
were  seldom  clear.  But  the  worse  result  of  the 
system  arose  from  the  fact  that  ia  a district  of 
severe  competition,  the  expenses  of  four  mains 
had  been  incurred  where  one  would  have  sufficed 
for  the  wants  of  the  consumers.  The  returns  on 
the  total  capital  expended  could  be  no  more  than 
would  have  accrued  to  a single  company  with 
one-fourth  that  capital.  Supposing  the  receipts 
equal,  each  company  got  one-fourth  the  per 
centage  it  might  have  done  had  it  supplied  a 
district  of  its  own.  Such  a system  could  not 
last.  There  was  nothing  to  compel  the  oompanies 


at  43.  6d.  the  1,000  cubic  feet,  unless  a sudden 
emergency  should  arise,  in  which  case  the  Homo 
Secretary  had  power  to  grant  an  increase  in 
price  up  to  53.  6d.  The  oompauies  were  obliged 
to  supply  gas  wherever  it  was  required,  and 
furnish  meters  at  a fixed  rental.  The  gas  itself 
was  never  to  fall  below  a fixed  standard  of 
purity  and  illuminating  power.  The  share- 
bolders  were  to  receive  a maximum  dividend  of 
10  per  cent.  A small  reserve  fund  was  allowed 
iu  order  to  maintain  that  rate  of  dividend,  but  all 
further  profit  was  to  go  towards  reducing  the 
price  of  gas. 

In  carrying  out  these  conditions,  the  companies 
found  themselves  obliged  to  raise  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  enlargiog  their  manufactories,  and 
extending  their  mains,  as  the  demand  for  gas 
increased.  The  Corporation  of  London  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  sought  ou  these 
occasions  to  obtain  further  oonceseions.  Some 
of  the  companies  bad  to  submit  to  a reduction 
of  the  “initial  price  ” to  38.  9d,  per  1,000  ft.  of 
IG-candle  gas,  and  to  abolish  altogether  their 
reserve  fund.  In  case  of  need  they  could  appeal 
to  three  Commissioners  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment to  sanction  an  increase  of  price  for  a year 
succeeding  one  in  which  they  had  not  paid  10 
per  cent.;  and  the  same  Commissioners  could  be 
called  in  by  the  local  authorities  to  authorise  a 
reduction  of  price,  if  it  appeared  that  the  maxi- 
mum dividend  could  be  paid  at  a lees  oharge  than 
3a.  9d.  per  1,000  ft.  During  the  years  of  coal 
famine,  in  1872  and  1873,  when  the  cost  of  coal 
was  more  than  doubled,  the  Imperial  aud  Char- 
tered companies  appealed  to  the  CommiHsioners, 
who  sanctioned  an  increased  price. 

Since  this  time  further  efi'orts  have  been  made 
against  the  London  gas  oompanies.  In  the 
sessions  of  1874-75  three  Bills  were  promoted 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Corporation  of  London;  the  first,  to  authorise 
these  bodies  to  erect  new  gasworks  and  supply 
gas  in  competition  with  the  companies;  the 
second,  to  force  the  oompanies  to  sell  their  works 
at  a sum  fixed  by  the  purchasers  ; the  third,  to 
enact  that  for  every  penny  above  3a.  9d.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  the  companies  should  charge, 
a reduction  of  i per  cent,  should  be  made  in  the 
rate  of  dividend  to  the  shareholders.  The  first 
and  second  Bills  were  quickly  withdrawn,  and 
while  the  third  was  being  considered  by  a special 
committee,  the  Board  of  Trade  intimated  that 
they  would  agree  to  the  companies  paying  an 
increased  dividend  should  they  reduce  the  price 
of  gas  below  Ss.  9d.  The  committee  approved 
the  suggestion,  but  the  Bill  was  dropped  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  only  to  be  re-intro- 
duced daring  the  last  session. 

Late  in  the  past  session  of  1876  the  Regnla- 
tiooa  Bill  was  withdrawn.  The  Chartered  and 
South  Metropolitan  Acts  were,  however,  passed, 
in  which  the  sliding  scale  of  charges  was  intro- 
duced, the  initial  price  for  the  Chartered  now 
amalgamated  with  the  Imperial  and  the  Inde. 
pendent,  being  fixed  at  3a.  9d.,  and  for  the  South 
Metropolitan  at  3a.  6d.  The  dividends  of  these 
companies  may  now  rise,  as  well  as  fall,  above 
or  below  the  standard  10  per  cent,  inversely 
with  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  price  of  gas 
above  or  below  the  initial  price. 

The  public  prejndioe  against  the  gas  com- 
panies seems  to  arise  from  a notion  that,  having 
a monopoly,  the  oompanies  may  supply  bad  gas 
with  impunity,  and  profit  during  a coal  famine 
by  raising  their  prices.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
illuminating  power  of  London  gas  ia  carefully 
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tested  day  by  day  in  different  parts  of  the  metro, 
polls  by  chemists  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Works.  Any  falling  off  below  the  standard 
of  sixteen  candles  is  punished  by  a severe  fine 
on  the  offending  company.  Not  a trace  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  allowed  in  the  gas,  and 
a maximum  for  ammonia  and  for  other  sulphur 
compounds  is  fixed  by  three  gas  referees,  who 
have  power  to  lower  these  maxima  whenever  new 
methods  are  discovered  for  the  more  effectual 
purification  of  gas.  The  fines  inflicted  for 
infringing  these  rules  are  deducted  directly  from 
the  dividends  of  the  shareholders.  For  the 
defective  lighting  of  the  public  streets,  the 
local  authorities,  not  the  gas  companies,  are 
responsible.  The  latter  supply  the  gas  of  the 
standard  quality ; the  former  determine  the 
number  of  lamps  and  the  kind  of  burners  used. 
Official  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Works  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  the 
meters  used  by  household  consumers,  though 
the  modern  gas-meters  are  wonderfully  exact 
in  their  mechanism.  The  wretched  light 
often  seen  in  private  houses  is  usually  due  to 
obstructions  in  the  iuternal  gas-pipes,  which 
are  made  by  the  gaefitters  so  small  as  to  be 
easily  choked  at  their  bends  by  rust  or  dirt. 

Compared  with  other  cities,  London  gas  is 
cheap  and  good.  While  we  pay  on  the  average 
38.  9d.  for  1,000  cubic  feet  of  sixteen-candle  gas, 
in  Paris  the  charge  is  Gs.  8d. ; in  Vienna,  fia.  8d. ; 
in  Berlin,  4s.  3d.  j and  in  New  York  lOs.* 

J.  Gardreb. 


A LADIES’  TRA-CING-OFFICE. 

Among  the  varions  schemes  which  are  brought 
forward  for  enabling  women  to  extend  their 
possibilities  of  earning  an  independent  liveli- 
hood, one  has  accidentally  come  under  our 
notice  which  seems  to  call  for  a word  of  recog- 
nition and  encouragement  in  our  columns,  not 
only  from  the  philanthropic,  but  from  the  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  as  far  as  regards  the  work 
incidental  to  architectural  and  engineering 
drawing.  This  is  the  establishment  by  some 
ladies  of  an  office  where  the  tracing  of  engineers’ 
and  architects’  drawings  is  carried  on  as  a regular 
business.  The  necessity  of  keeping  duplicates 
of  drawings  by  tracing  gives  rise,  it  need  not  be 
remarked,  to  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
desk-work  in  professional  offices.  It  is  work  re.  , 
quiring  chiefly  neatness  and  care,  with  a certain 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of 
architectural  and  engineering  drawing,  but  not 
necessitating  any  practical  professional  know- 
ledge. In  Glasgow  and  Manchester  we  under- 
stand that  women  have  been  for  some  joars 
employed  in  engineers’  offices  in  doing  this  kind 
of  work ; the  movement  having  been  first 
prompted  partly  by  eoonomioal  consideratiouH. 
The  success  of  the  experiment  in  the  North  led 
to  the  idea  of  trying  ic  in  London  and  some 
ladies  who  desired  to  do  so  met  with  encourage- 
ment from  a large  and  well-known  eogineerirg 
firm,  who  gave  them  a room  in  their  establishment, 
where  they  were  eoabled  to  acquire  whatever 
technical  training  was  necessary,  and  to  habituate 
themselves  to  the  work,  under  very  advantageous 
circumstances.  They  were  employed  thereabout 
two  years  and  a half,  with  so  much  success  as 
to  lead  to  the  idea  of  opening  an  office  for 
themselves  for  carrying  on  the  same  work  on  a 
larger  scale  and  with  a more  public  connexion. 
Accordingly  these  ladies  have  opened  an  office 
at  42,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  under 
the  title  of  the  “ Ladies’ Traoing.office  forArchi- 
tectural  and  Engineering  Plans,”  where  they 
have  carried  on  this  business  since  February  last, 
and  have  already  received  a sufficient  number  of 
orders  to  lead  them  to  hope  that  they  are  supply, 
ing  a real  want  in  the  engineering  and  architec- 
tural world. 

The  importance,  in  the  general  interests  of 
society,  of  extending  the  opportunities  of 
remunerative  work  for  the  number  of  women 
who  have  to  depend  upon  their  own  exertions 
can  hardly  be  over-rated  ; and  from  this  point 
of  view  we  may  say  that  the  particular  work 
referred  to  seems  to  us  eminently  suited  for 
women’s  fingers,  which  are  so  successful  wherever 
delicacy  and  neatness  are  essential,  while  it  is  in 
no  way  over-taxing  to  their  strength ; indeed,  as 
a lady  who  had  tried  it  observed,  “ it  is  very  like 
sewing,”  a light  employment  requiring  neatness 
of  hand,  without  unduly  fatiguing  body  or  mind. 
And  to  those  who  require  a good  deal  of  tracing 
done,  we  imagine  such  an  establishment  onght 
to  be  really  nseful.  It  has  been  a modest 


beginning,  not  mnoh  advertised  or  proclaimed, 
and  some  of  our  readers  who  were  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  Ladies’  Tracing-office  will, 
perhaps,  on  hearing  of  it,  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  assistance. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  have  printed  part  of  the  address  read  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  twenty-ninth  session  of 
this  Society,  by  the  president,  Mr.  J.  A.  Pioton. 
The  Society,  which  for  a long  time  was  by  far 
the  most  able  and  active  of  the  provincial  archi- 
tectural  societies,  has,  after  a period  of  leas 
active  existence,  made  something  like  a fresh 
start,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  instrumental  in 
leading  to  the  development  of  all,  or  more  than 
all,  its  former  energy  and  activity.  As  we  gather 
from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pioton,  the  Society  bad 
suffered  recently  from  the  loss  of  the  original 
professional  members,  without  their  place  being 
adequately  supplied  from  the  younger  generation 
of  professional  men,  a result  partly  arising,  we 
believe,  from  a feeling  on  the  part  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  that  the  amateur  element, 
which  was  a constituent  part  of  the  Society  from 
the  first,  bad  acquired  too  great  an  ascendency, 
nnmerically,  at  all  events;  and  at  length  it 
became  clear,  says  the  President,  “ that  the 
Society  must  either  be  broken  up  or  reconstituted 
on  a new  basis.  Thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  a few  zealous  members,  the  latter  course  was 
resolved  upon.  The  profession  was  canvassed 
with  considerable  success.  A new  code  of  rules 
and  a more  definite  basis  to  its  operations  were 
drawn  up,  and  the  Society  this  year  enters  upon 
a new  epoch  of  its  existence.”  We  congratulate 
the  Liverpool  profession  on  having  made  up  their 
minds  to  pnll  more  together.  The  kind  of  in- 
fluence, which  may  be  called  cliqneism,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  recent  state  of  disunion,  is  not 
unknown  in  other  places  besides  Liverpool; 
indeed,  the  architectural  profession  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  subject  to  it;  but  it  is  a source  of 
disunion  which  is  calculated,  if  indulged  and 
encouraged,  to  seriously  injure  the  advancement 
and  progress  of  the  profession,  and  its  social 
status  and  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  outsiders.  We 
see  in  the  list  of  council  and  officers  of  the 
Society  the  names  of  several  gentlemen  known 
as  successful  and  able  architects,  including  four 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects. 
We  heartily  wish  success  to  the  Liverpool  Society 
in  its  future  career.  In  former  days  many  able 
and  iuteresting  papers  from  its  Transactions 
appeared  entirely  or  in  part  in  our  columns  ; we 
shall  hope  to  find  the  future  proceedings  of  the 
Society  more  than  keep  np  the  prestige  of  the 
post.  Mr.  Picton’s  very  thoughtful  address  is 
- ainly  a review  of  the  situation,  esp-cially  with 
ihe  object  of  pointing  out  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  the  present  time  in  relation  to  archi- 
lecture.  We  shall  priut  the  remainder  in  our 
next. 


COMPLETION  OF  TEE  METROPOLITAN 

RAILWAY  EXTENSION  TO  ALDGATE. 

The  extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
from  Liverpool-street  to  Aldgate,  which  runs 
along  the  east  side  of  Houndsditch,  and  terminates 
in  Aldgate,  nearly  opposite  the  Minories,  is  all 
but  completed.  The  opening  of  this  extension 
will  complete  the  inner  circle  between  the  east 
and  west  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  exception 
of  the  length  between  Aldgate  and  Cannon- 
street,  which  would  unite  the  Metropolitan  with 
the  Metropolitan  District  line,  and  by  means  of 
the  last-named  Hue  admit  of  more  direct  railway 
communication  than  at  present  exists  between 
the  East  End  of  London  and  the  south-western 
districts.  The  station  buildings  have  a frontage 
to  Aldgate  92  fc.  long,  and  32  ft.  in  height, 
and  are  of  stock  brick  with  Portland  cement 
dressings.  The  elevation  has  a range  of  seven 
lofty  arched  windows,  and  two  entrances,  and  a 
verandah  9 fc.  in  width  projects  beyond  the 
frontage. 

The  works  have  been  constructed  under  the 
' superintendence  of  Mr.  Brady,  the  company  s 
engineer.  Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird  were  the  con- 
tractors.  The  whole  of  the  ironwork  was  sup- 
plied  from  the  Thames  Iron  Works  at  Millwall. 
Mr.  Woolfall  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 


The  Hampshire  Banking  Company’s  new 
Boildinga  in  the  City.  — The  name  of  the 
architect,  instead  of  Mr.  H.  Green,  as  stated,  is 
Mr.  Theodore  K.  Green. 


A GIPSY  COLONY  AT  DULWICH. 

Accounts  reach  us  from  Dulwich  from  which 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  mansions  and  other 
buildings  and  property  in  a portion  of  that 
charming  suburban  locality  ate  likely  to  be 
seriously  depreciated  in  value  unless  some  local 
authority  interferes  to  remove  a nuisance  which 
is  reported  as  intolerable.  It  appears  that  a 
gipsy  capitalist  has  succeeded  in  purchasing  a 
large  field  in  Lordship-lane,  in  that  portion  of 
the  valley  around  which  large  mansions  and 
residences  of  a high  character  have  for  some 
time  past  been  in  course  of  erection.  The 
purchaser  of  this  field  has  manifestly  become 
the  owner  of  it  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  the  members  of  his  tribe,  having 
let  it  in  plots  to  various  bodies  of  gipsies,  at 
weekly  rente,  and  the  fraternity  forming  the  new 
population  is  already  said  to  number  between 
100  and  200.  Like  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  they 
of  course  live  in  tents  pitched  upon  the  ground, 
and  ordinary  sanitary  regulations,  such  as  exist 
amongst  the  community  generally,  being  ignored, 
the  repulsive  and  disgusting  practices  which 
are  daily  witnessed  will  be  easily  imagined.  Tho 
nuisance  is  also  intensified  by  the  general  social 
manners  and  conduct  of  the  tribe,  which  go  to 
make  up  a constant  and  continuous  Saturnalia 
both  day  and  night,  and  the  approaching  winter 
is  looked  forward  to  with  painful  anxiety  by  tho 
owners  and  ocenpiere  of  property  in  the  locality. 


THE  EPISCOPAL  AMERICAN  CHURCH  IN 
ROME. 

Ancient  Rome  is  repeating  herself,  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  the  better  sense,  as 
regards  toleration  in  matters  of  religion.  Papal 
Rome  bad  banished  every  sentiment  of  civil 
toleration  and  liberty.  Rome  of  to-day,  ou  the 
contrary,  receives  with  open  arms  every  mani. 
festation  of  human  thought.  If  in  old  times  she 
admitted  the  gods  of  all  nations  within  her 
temples, — now  can  all  religious  creeds  find  in  her 
a place  without  molestation  or  obstacle, — the 
effects  of  the  free  institutions  by  which  Italy  is 
now  governed,  and  of  which  foreigners  are  now 
also  gladly  availing  themselves. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  the  Anglican  Churobraan 
of  Great  Britain  or  America  thought  himself 
much  favoured  by  being  allowed  to  make  use  of 
a barn  outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  for  public 
worship ; now,  not  only  the  Anglican  Episco- 
palian, but  the  Methodist  and  the  Baptist  have 
their  elegant  chapels,  and  in  some  of  the  beat  parts 
of  the  city  ; and  the  consecration  of  these  build- 
ings takes  place  in  the  presence  of  Roman 
citizens  and  aristocratic  women,  whose  difference 
of  faith  does  not  impede  their  taking  part  in 
this  religions  ceremony. 

The  most  imposing  of  these  ceremonies  was 
that  which  was  performed  on  tho  25th  of  last 
March,  when  the  church  of  " St.  Paul  withiu 
the  Walls,”  erected  in  the  handsome  new  street, 
styled  “ Via  Nazional,”  was  consecrated.  The 
church  was  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  Street; 
the  style  is  something  between  Lombard  and 
Gothic.  The  exterior  presents  alternate  courses 
of  travertine  and  red  brick.  The  interior,  to 
judge  of  the  effect  when  entirely  completed 
from  what  has  already  been  done,  promises 
greater  success  than  the  exterior.  The  aim- 
plicity  of  the  lines,  the  subdued  light,  the  har- 
mony of  the  whole,  tend  to  meditation  and 
devotional  feeling, — a very  oasis  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  the  midst  of  the  glitter  and  pomp 
of  Roman  Catholic  ritual.  The  new  church  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Long  Island,  New 
York,  a considerable  number  of  American 
prelates  and  clergy  attending,  many  of  whom 
bad  come  expressly  to  be  present  at  this  cere- 
mony. They  walked  (robed)  in  order  from  the 
Hotel  of  the  Quirinal  to  the  church,  at  noon, 
through  an  immense  crowd,  looking  on  in  rever- 
ence and  silence.  The  chanting  during  the 
service  was  accompanied  on  a harmonium 
(pending  the  placing  of  an  organ)  by  Dr.  Monk, 
of  York  Cathedral.  Like  all  chorohesin  America^ 
this  in  Rome  was  erected  by  private  contribu- 
tions, costing  about  30,0001.  One  individual, 
Mr.  Scott,  took  upon  himself  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tower,  amounting  to  about  3,0001. 


Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Eogineers,  held  November  6tb, 
in  the  Society’s  hall,  Westminster  Chambers, 
Mr.  V.  Pendred,  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper 
by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hall,  “ On  the  Conversion  o5 
Peat  into  Fuel  and  Charcoal,”  was  read. 


To  be  contiaued. 
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PROPOSED  PALACE  ON  THE  TROCADERO, 
PARIS. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  work  going 
forward  on  the  Trocadero  in  preparation  for  the 
palace  to  be  erected  there,  and  we  are  now 
enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  architeota, 
MM.  Davioud  and  Bourdais,  to  give  an  engraving 
of  the  proposed  structure.  The  general  style  of 
the  building  is  a modification  of  the  Arabesque  ; 
its  form  is  semicircular,  accompanied  by  two 
spacious  wings;  proceeding  from  these  are  half, 
circular  galleries,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  sides 
of  an  immense  horseshoe  as  large  as  the 
Trocadero  itself,  and  enclosing  the  whole  of  the 
park.  The  termination  of  these  galleries  is  not 
seen  in  our  view.  Erom  the  centre  of  this  half, 
circle  springs  the  rotunda,  which  will  be  used  as 
a theatre  (with  its  domed  roof  surmounted  by 
a winged  Genius),  flanked  by  two  lofty  minarets, 
and  encircled  by  two  tiers  of  galleries  giving 
access  to  every  part  of  the  theatre,  and  forming 
a covered  promenade  looking  out  upon  the 
wonderful  panorama  of  Paris  and  its  environs, 
Meudon,  Sevres,  Clermont,  &o.  The  arohiteots 
have  succeeded  iu  oombioing  lightness  with 
strength.  All  the  iron  framework  of  the  bnild- 
inga  will  be  furnished  with  materials  of  diflerent 
oolours  placed  one  over  another,  and  furthei 


manage  to  dispense  with  this  constantly-changing 
tyranny  offashion  in  onr  art  ? Is  there  anything 
we  can  snbstitute  for  it?  It  is  surely  hardly 
necessary  to  show  that  these  constant  changes 
of  fashion  are  not  promoting  the  real  interests 
of  architecture.  The  history  of  a fashion  in  art 
as  in  dress  may  be  quickly  summed  up.  Your 
new  fashion  goes  very  well  at  first ; there  is  a 
charm  of  novelty  and  a piquancy  about  it ; the 
best  people  take  it  up,  and  with  them  for  a 
while  it  thrives  ; then  olnmsy  and  vulgar  imita- 
tors produce  burlesque  inappropriate  imitations. 
Molly,  the  housemaid,  appears  in  a gigantic 
chignon,  and  the  thing  is  at  an  end.  Begun  for 
the  sake  of  eccentricity,  continued  for  fashion’s 
sake,  it  ends  in  vulgar  absurdity.  In  dress  yon 
have  only  the  pages  of  Punch  to  remind  you  of 
its  short-lived  popularity,  and  to  amuse  you  at  the 
notion  of  bow  people  could  ever  be  such  fools  as 
to  dress  so.  In  architecture,  unfortunately, 
thoogh  the  fashious  are  nearly  as  transient,  the 
effects  of  them  are  comparatively  permanent, — 
and  wo  are  met  at  every  turn  in  town  and 
country  with  the  evidences  of  the  constant 
fluctuations  of  architectural  taste. 

These  changes  in  architectural  fashion  are 
not,  I think,  produced  by  any  popular  demand 
for  change  insisting  on  our  architects  con- 
tinually  producing  something  new  and  strange. 


with  bright  • coloured  panels  of  The  late  Queen  Anne  fashion,  for  instance,  was 


enamelled  olay. 

We  shall  have  occasion  at  some  future  time  to 
return  to  this  creation  of  MM.  Davioud  & 
Bourdais,— the  Palace  of  the  Trocadero.  MM. 
Krantz,  Duval,  and  Regnanlt  examined  a few 
days  ago  M.  Hardy’s  design  for  the  principal 
facade  of  the  Exhibition  building,  when  some 
modifications  were  suggested,  and  their  form 
then  and  there  decided  upon. 

Although  several  journals  here  have  asserted 
that  the  buildings  on  the  Trocadero  will  be 
devoted  to  an  International  Retrospective  Exhibi- 
tion,  and  to  agricultural  and  horticultural  shows, 
we  have  received  official  information  that  np  to 
the  present  moment  nothing  whatever  has  been 
decided  upon,  and  cannot  be,  until  the  plan  and 
interior  arrangements  of  the  buildings  are  finally 
settled.  The  Government  at  Versailles  have 
received  official  notice  from  Germany  that  she 
will  take  part  iu  the  Exhibition. 


WHAT  STYLE  NEXT  ? 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  opening  conversazio7ie  on  the  27th  ult., 
mentioned  in  our  last,  the  president,  Mr.  H.  C. 
BoyeSjSaidwe  seem  to  have  reached  a stage  in  the 
history  of  modern  architecture  when  we  may 
well  pause  and  consider  what  is  to  be  our  next 
step.  The  history  of  onr  art,  since  the  great 
Renaissance  and  the  dull  Georgian  period  which 
succeeded  it,  has  been  a history  of  revivals.  We 
have  been  engaged  in  a continual  sucoesBion  of 
attempts  to  revivify  past  forms  of  art  and  adapt 
bygone  styles  of  architecture  to  our  modern  tastes 
and  requirements,  or  even,  as  it  has  often  seemed, 
to  force  modern  tastes  and  requirements  into 
ancient  styles  of  art,— to  make  the  foot  fit  the 
shoe,  since  the  shoe  would  not  fit  the  foot. 

One  style  after  another  has  been  revived  till  at 
length  the  whole  range  of  the  past  has  been 
explored,  and  the  modern  architect  is  left  at  last 
to  deplore  that  he  has  no  more  worlds  of  arohi- 
teotural  style  to  conquer.  We  are  the  heirs  of 
all  the  ages,  and  we  have  been  “ rummaging  ” 
amongst  our  heirlooms,  discovering  and  trying  on 
one  after  another  the  dresses  and  trinkets  of  all 
onr  ancestors.  Most  of  them  have  fitted  us  very 
badly  indeed.  Some  have,  however,  given  ns  a 
transient  satisfaotion  by  their  qnaintness  and 
peculiarity ; others  have  quickly  disgusted 
us  by  their  incongruous  unsuitableness.  The 
Classical  toga  was  too  thin  and  cold  for 
our  climate.  The  Mediroval  armour  was  too 
cnmbersome  and  rusty.  Bub  at  last  we  reached 
nearly  the  end  of  our  search,  and  came  upon 
the  wardrobe  of  that  anguat,  but  notoriously 
defunct  monarch,  into  whose  tight-fitting 
garments  we  have  of  late  been  trying  to  thrust 
ourselves.  Vainly  do  some  of  our  cleverest 
friends  try  to  convince  ua  that  they  fit  us  beanti. 
folly— vainly,  though  only  too  ingeniously,  do 
they  try  to  make  them  fit.  We  can  only  marvel 
and  regret  that  so  much  cleverness  and  ingenuity 
should  be  so  mis-apent,  and  wait  in  patient 
expectation  to  see  in  what  direction  they  will  next 
exert  themselves.  Are  we  now  to  expect  some 
entirely  new  fashion,  or  can  there  yet  remain 
some  old  one  to  be  revived  ? At  such  a time,  I 
think  we  may  do  well  to  ask  ourselves,  can  we 


not  produced  “to  meet  a great  public  want”;  it 
was  the  invention  of  a few  clever  men  in  the  pro- 
fession, who  had  become  tired  of  the  Gothic 
fashion,  and  were  probably  disgusted  at  the 
vulgarities  and  barbarisms  of  the  less  skilful 
imitators  of  their  works  in  that  style.  There  is, 
indeed,  but  very  little  demand  amongst  the 
public  generally  for  any  architectural  fine  art 
whatever.  Yonr  typical  representative  of  the 
British  public  regards  with  complete  apathy  and 
indifference  the  momentous  changes  which  trans- 
form tho  skyline  of  the  view  from  hia  dining- 
room windows.  The  long  array  of  “soup-' 
tureens  and  tea-urns  ” on  tho  opposite  parapet 
wall  is  swept  away,  and  curved  gables,  broken 
pediments,  and  cannon  balls  take  their  place; 
to-morrow  perhaps  there  will  be  pinnacles  and 
buttresses,  but,  like  Gallic,  “ he  careth  for  none 
of  these  things.”  The  architectural  world  is 
convulsed  at  the  new  revival,  our  meetings  here 
become  the  scenes  of  almost  angry  contest,  but 
for  him  these  great  facts  have  little  interest  and 
no  charm.  Even  the  comparatively  small  section 
of  the  public  who  do  take  any  interest  in  such 
matters,  always  wait  to  have  their  fashion 
supplied  them  by  the  fashion-monger,  and  as 
little  think  of  influencing  the  question  of  what 
it  is  to  be  as  any  lady  here  present  hopes  to 
influence  the  design  of  the  next  pattern  of, 
fashionable  bonnet  to  be  produced  in  Paris. 

The  cause,  then,  I think,  is  not  to  be  sought 
for  outside  the  profession.  It  is  a matter  whioh 
we  can  ourselves  control,  and,  if  we  will,  remedy  ; 
and  I believe  we  should  go  far  to  do  so  if  we 
would  resolve  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of  fashion 
and  novelty,  and  strive  more  earnestly  towards 
the  attainment  of  what  is  meant  by  those  old 
watchwords  of  the  Association, — “ Beauty  and 
Truth.” 

In  all  these  past  styles  that  we  have  been 
studying,  and  forming  all  that  in  them  is  worth 
reviving,  are  to  be  found,  if  we  will  seek  for 
them,  trite  principles  0/  art,  as  applicable  to  our 
own  time  as  to  theirs,  unchangeable  amidst  the 
constant  changes  of  their  outward  forms.  The 
essence  of  all  good  art  is  to  be  found,  as  Mr. 
Poynter  has  lately  reminded  ns,  “ in  honest  and 
good  workmanship  above  all  things”;  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  architecture  above  all  other 
arts.  Honest  and  good  workmanship — truth 
and  beauty — are  not  the  monopoly  of  any  one 
style.  In  every  style  they  exist  in  a greater  or 
less  degree.  Honest  and  good  design,  combined 
with  honest  and  good  building,  make  the  highest 
goal  of  arohiteotural  art.  Fitness  for  its  purpose 
is  the  first  great  attribute  of  every  good  build, 
ing.  Appropriateness  is  the  only  true  test  of 
beauty  in  ornament. 

The  more  we  resolve  to  be  guided  by  these 
principles  of  art,  the  less,  it  seems  to  me,  does  it 
matter  what  style  we  work  in.  VYe  shall,  of 
course,  reject  at  once  as  nnfit  and  inappropriate 
styles  essentially  nnsuited  to  our  climate,  how- 
ever  beautiful  and  appropriate  they  may  be  or 
may  have  been  in  their  own  time  and  place.  We 
shall  study  them  still,  not  only  for  the  education 
of  eye  and  hand  which  such  study  affords,  but 
for  the  decorative  motifs  which  they  will  provide. 
But  if  we  take  any  of  the  revived  styles,  either  of 
Italian  or  Gothic,  which  modern  experience  has 
proved  ’to  be  suited  to  modern  requirements 


and  if  we  will  resolve  to  be  guided  in  onr  treat- 
ment of  them  solely  by  these  two  principles  oT 
fitness  and  propriety,  honest  and  good  work, 
manship  can  hardly  fail  to  result. 

Through  all  the  changing  fashions  whioh  have 
so  quickly  succeeded  one  another  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  there  has  been  a steadily  increasing 
appreciation  of  these  true  principles  of  art,  in* 
somuoh  that  when  we  no^t!  turn  to  the  books  in 
whioh  the  ideas  were  first  formulated,  such  as 
Roskiu’s  “Seven  Lamps”  or  Pugin’s  “True 
Principles,”  we  feel  a sort  of  surprise  to  find 
that  what  struck  ns  on  first  reading  them  as 
little  short  of  original  inspirations,  read  at  the 
present  time  very  like  trite  truisms. 

Much  that  was  extravagant  and  much  that 
was  narrrow-minded  in  these  writings  has  sunk 
without  effect  almost  into  oblivion  ; but  the 
hatred  of  all  shams,  the  love  of  truth  and  beauty, 
of  honest  and  good  workmanship,  which  their 
teaching  inculcated,  has  become  popular,  not 
merely  amongst  architects,  but  with  all  who  take 
any  interest  at  all  in  modern  art;  and  though, 
of  course,  in  the  works  of  our  beat  artists  we 
find  plenty  of  examples  to  show  how  far  short  of 
our  theory  our  practice  has  often  fallen,  yet  the 
standard  of  architeotnral  taste  then  set  up  has 
been  practically  that  which  we  have  been  striving 
to  attain  to,  and  by  which  we  have  been  con- 
tented to  judge  both  our  failures  and  successes. 

I suppose  that  the  promoters  of  our  latest 
fashion  scarcely  admit  that  “ free  Classic”  is  to 
be  judged  by  any  such  rules;  yet  even  the  appa- 
rently  intentional  violations  of  them  in  their 
works  are  often  excused  in  a rather  ahame-faced 
manner  by  their  perpetrators  as  something  very 
“naughty,”  but  rather  “nice.”  This  is  the  sort 
of  homage  that  bad  art  pays  to  good.  The 
tribute  which  one  who  still  believes  in  the  “ true 
principles”  feels  compelled  to  pay  to  snob 

charming  offences  is  something  of  this  sort  : 

“Your  little  exploded  shams,  such  as  graining 
and  marbling  ; your  gables,  with  no  roofs  behind 
them  ; your  exaggerated  chimney-stacks,  twisted 
gables,  and  broken  pediments ; your  false,  if  fair, 
constructed  ornament  of  all  kinds,  has  been  so 
very  cleverly  treated,  that  one  feels  disposed  to 
say  with  Burke,  ‘Vice  has  lost  half  its  evil  in 
losing  all  its  grossness.’  ” 

We  have  seen  it,  however,  in  all  its  grossness 
in  some  of  the  later  works  of  the  less  successful 
imitators  of  the  first  apostles  of  the  movement; 
and  when  seen  robbed  of  its  charms  of  novelty 
and  clever  treatment,  the  foolishness  as  well  as 
the  nglinees  of  it  is  only  too  apparent.  But  this 
is  a digression. 

I have  said  before  that  I claim  no  exclusive 
monopoly  of  truth  and  beauty  for  any  one  style. 
To  me  it  seems  that  the  influence  of  the  writers 
I have  referred  to  has  been  rather  weakened 
than  strengthened  by  their  attempts  to  show 
that  Gothic  art  alone  contains  the  elements  of 
truth  and  beauty.  I believe  certainly  in  the 
greater  fitness  of  Gothic  than  Italian  for  all  our 
modern  pnrposea  ; but  I fully  admit  the 
existence  of  plenty  of  honest  and  good  work  in 
both  styles,  and  I see  no  reason  why  both  should 
not  continue  side  by  aide  to  exist,  if  only  they 
be  both  treated  not  as  masters,  but  servants. 
We  mnst  make  onr  style,  whatever  it  may  be, 
fit  onr  buildings,  and  give  up  the  vain  effort  to 
make  our  bnildings  fib  our  style.  We  must  get 
rid  of  the  trammels  of  that  arohreological  or 
artistic  pedantry  which  would  stereotype  onr 
styles  and  still  keep  ua  under  the  thraldom  of 
used-up  precedents. 

Choose  your  style  and  stick  to  it,  and  to  it 
alone,  is  the  advice  constantly  urged  on  ua  by 
those  who  Lave  tried  this  course  themselves, 
and  seem  to  have  found  it  satisfactory.  It  is 
quite  as  much  as  you  can  do,  they  say,  to  pro- 
perly master  the  details  of  any  one  style.  If 
yon  try  more  you  must  become  a “ Jack-of-all- 
trades,  master  of  none.”  You  will  never  work 
well  in  any  other  style  unless  yon  devote  the 
whole  of  yonr  efforts  to  its  study  and  practice  ; 
and  they  will  go  on  to  give  instances  of  men 
great  in  their  own  one  style,  who  have  failed 
miserably  when  attempting  to  work  outside  it. 

I fear  I shall  be  thought  presumptuous  in  ex. 
pressing  my  doubts  of  the  truth  of  what  seems 
at  first  sight  to  be  the  teaching  of  experience 
in  this  matter,  and  what  is  certainly  the  view  of 
many  far  better  entitled  to  be  heard  on  such  a 
subject  than  myself.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  a course  as  that  suggested  is  only  good  if 
we  are  to  go  on  in  the  futore  as  we  have  in  the 
past,  continually  imitating  and  reproducing. 

If  one  man  is  to  pin  hia  faith,  say,  to  thirteenth, 
century  Gothic,  French  [or  English,  another  to 
Grecian,  another  to  Italian,  and  another  to  Queea 
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Anne,  and  each  is  never  to  travel  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  be  has  imposed  on  himself,  no  donbt 
we  shall  get  more  faithful  imitations  of  the  styles 
1 have  named. 

If  this  is  what  is  wanted,  then  certainly  stick 
to  yonr  one  style.  Bat  if  it  be  true  that  there 
are  principles  of  beauty  and  troth  underlying  all 
great  styles, — that  good  honest  work  may  be 
done  in  each  and  all  by  constantly  keeping  those 
principles  in  view, — then,  I think,  it  follows  that, 
even  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  of  imitation,  we 
may  work  in  whatever  style  or  styles  may  seem 
best  suited  to  our  purposes  or  tastes,  and  need 
not  confine  our  study  or  practice  to  any  one. 
The  greater  our  knowledge  of  those  styles,  the 
more  we  have  studied  their  details,  the  better,  no 
doubt,  will  be  our  work  j but  are  not  those  very 
failures  of  good  men  who  have  tried  to  work  in  a 
style  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed  instances 
which  should  teach  us  not  to  so  accustom  our- 
selves to  one  style  only : that  we  shall  be 
unable  to  walk  alone  when  called  upon  to 
work  outside  it  ? I know  well  that  a man  will 
not  be  able  to  acquire  so  complete  a mastery  over 
the  details  of  six  styles  as  over  those  of  one ; but 
I think  we  have  more  chance  of  getting  something 
like  progress  and  development  in  architecture 
by  a catholic  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  six 
styles,  than  by  narrowing  our  minds  down  to 
the  study  and  use  of  one  only.  I do  not  believe 
in  a new  style  which  is  to  be  the  spontaneous 
invention  of  any  one  man  or  of  any  school.  I 
doubt  if  we  shall  ever  get  beyond  the  period  of 
revivals,  the  of  fashions;  but  if  ever  we 

are  to  do  so,  it  must  be  by  a very  gradual  growth 
and  development-  The  battle  of  the  styles  will 
never  end  in  the  complete  ascendancy  either 
ofthe  Gothic  Revival  or  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance.  If  anything  like  unity  is  ever  to  come,  it 
will  be  by  a very  gradual  fusion,  not  by  a sudden 
jumbling  together  of  details  of  all  styles  and 
periods  in  one  inharmonious  whole,  as  the  manner 
of  some  is.  It  any  real  progress  is  ever  to  be 
made,  I think  it  must  be  by  a carefully  free  use 
of  all  styles  alike,  bringing  them  all  alike  into 
service  in  turn,  as  occasion  seems  to  dictate; 
not  by  a narrow  and  fanatical  adherence  to  any 
one  style  only.  If  we  are  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
such  progress,  there  is  little  left  for  us  to 
work  for. 

Already  there  are  many  of  us  who  have  quite 
given  up  in  despair  all  real  artistic  interest  in 
their  work.  The  rapid  changes  of  fashion  seem 
to  have  fairly  dazed  them.  They  began  perhaps 
with  as  much  youthful  hope  and  enthusiasm  as 
any  of  us.  They  learned  perhaps  their  one 
style  well,  and  as  soon  as  they  bad  acquired  it, 
it  went  out  of  fashion,  or  their  clients  would  not 
stand  it,  and  if  they  were  to  get  a living  they 
must  try  something  else.  They  soon  found  how 
little  the  public  cared  for  any  art  whatever,  and 
that  they  could  carry  on  their  business  with 
profit  to  themselves  and  without  much  harm  to 
their  neighbours  if  they  would  only  contrive 
buildings  that  shall  keep  oat  wind  and  water, 
and  not  be  too  inconvenient. 

If  the  client  wants  plate-glass  in  a handsome 
stone  front,  with  Italian  cornices,  entablatures, 
and  pilasters  ad  libitum,  he  can  have  it.  If 
he  wants  a Gothic  castle,  or  a honse  in  the  Latest 
Elizabethan  or  Queen  Anne  craze,  he  can  have 
it.  There  is  plenty  to  imitate ; he  can  choose 
what  he  likes  since  he  has  to  pay  for  it  himself ; 
but  as  for  fine  art— why,  “.there’s  nothing  new 
and  there’s  nothing  true,  and  it  doesn’t  matter.” 

Others  there  are  who  have  fonnd  their  one 
style  pay,  — perhaps  they  were  fortunate  in 
oboosing  it,  perhaps  they  were  able  to  persuade 
a large  or  influential  number  of  people  that 
“ there  is  but  one  true  style  of  architecture,  and 
Jones  is  its  prophet.”  For  them  there  is  no  need 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  their  clients.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success  : 
the  more  they  do  the  more  they  are  likely  to  do. 
A big  railway-station  hotel,  half  a dozen  churches, 
a dozen  mansions,  a town-hall,  and  a few  colleges, 
make  up  the  pleasing  round  of  their  year’s  work, 
with  perhaps  a cathedral  restoration  or  two  to 
fill  up  their  spare  moments.  With  so  much  work 
thus  entrusted  to  our  foremost  men,  who  shall 
wonder  at  the  rapid  progress  oar  art  is  making  ? 

Few  of  ns,  alas  ! can  expect  to  attain  to  the 
proud  pre-eminence  of  the  latter  class.  Let  us, 
at  any  rate,  strive  not  to  drife  into  the  condition 
of  the  former.  We  have  an  art  worth  living 
for  if  we  will  only  make  it  a living  art.  We 
have  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  past  to  study, 
we  may  learn  aZl  the  grand  lessons  the  men  of 
former  days  have  to  teaoh  ns ; we  may  learn  by 
oil  their  victories  ; we  may  learn  still  more  by  all 
their  failures;  but  let  us  beware  lest  the  feeling  of 


reverence  which  every  true  student  must  feel  for 
the  past  lead  ns  to  forgot  that  we  should  not 
study  it  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  present.  The  present  is  with  ns; 
the  future  is  before  us,  to  fashion  as  we  will. 
Art  is  long — time  is  short,  but  long  enough,  if  we 
use  it  aright,  for  each  and  all  of  us  to  do  some- 
thing towards  a true  Renaissance,  not  a mere 
revival  of  ancient  forms,  but  an  infusion  of  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  beauty  into  our  modern 
buildings. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  twenty-ninth  anniversary  festival  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  this  deserving  charity  was  held 
on  the  2Dd  inst.,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  Janaes’s, 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Waller,  president,  in  the  chair, 
supported  by  about  260  of  the  subscribers  and 
friends  of  the  Institution.  The  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  were  duly  honoured,  Major 
Bratton,  the  secretary  ofthe  Institution,  respond- 
ing  for  “ The  Army,”  and  Captain  George 
Trollope  for  “The  Reserve  Forces,”  the  latter 
gentleman  remarking  that  he  had  the  honour  to 
command  a company  of  volunteers  composed 
exclusively  of  the  employes  of  the  firm  with 
which  he  was  connected.  He  thought  that 
builders  might  be  counted  as  amongst  the  most 
loyal  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects. 

The  President,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,*'  Prosperity  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,”  said  that  during  the  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years  since  its  foundation,  the  Institution 
had  done  a vast  amount  of  good.  Much  as  it 
had  done,  however,  it  had  not  accomplished  all 
that  it  might  have  done,  simply  because  it  had 
not  had  more  ample  means.  It  had  frequently 
been  unable  to  elect  on  its  funds  all  who  had 
good  claims  for  election, — men  who  were  at  one 
time  well-to-do,  prosperous  tradesmen  engaged 
in  the  building  trades,  and  employing  a fair 
number  of  men,  but  who,  from  the  varied  mis- 
fortunes which  frequently  befel  the  members 
of  those  trades,  had  been  reduced  from  cir- 
cumstances  of  comparative  affluence  to  almost 
the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.  It  was  a 
very  painful  thing  for  those  who  managed  the 
affaire  of  the  Institution  to  have  five  or  six 
' deserving  candidates  before  them  at  each  elec- 
I tion  of  pensioners,  while  there  were  only  two  or 
I three  small  pittances  or  pensions  for  disposal. 

I He  could  personally  testify  to  the  energy  and 
unremitting  attention  given  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Institution  for  a long  term  of  years  by  some  of 
the  most  respected  members  of  the  London 
building  trade,  and  he  conld  only  regret  that 
such  praiseworthy  labours  had  been  attended 
with  such  comparatively  small  results.  It  was 
true  that  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
trade  were  large  subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the 
Institution,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
large  class  of  prosperous  and  well-to-do  builders 
who  at  present  only  subscribed  a guinea  or  two 
a year,  and  to  whom  an  extra  guinea  or  so 
would  be  but  a triSe.  The  pensions  of  24Z.  or 
201.  per  annum  granted  to  male  and  female 
pensioners  respectively  were  in  almost  every 
instance  the  sole  means  of  preventing  the  pen- 
sioners  from  ending  their  days  in  the  workhouse. 
He  found  that  the  average  amount  of  yearly 
subscriptions  to  the  Institution  was  something 
like  8001.,  — a sum  which  was  not  enough, 
by  a long  way,  considering  the  importance 
and  magnitude  of  the  building  trade.  Since 
1868  the  Institution  had  been  gradually  on  the 
decline  in  the  amount  of  its  annual  subaoriptions, 
which  had  shown  a tendency  to  decrease  from 
20Z.  to  lOZ.  downwards,  instead  of  increasing 
from  lOZ.  to  20Z.  upwards.  This  was  rather  a 
reflection  on  the  liberality  of  the  trade.  Surely 
it  was  worth  while  to  make  more  strenuous  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Institution,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  amounts  of  the  pensions  were 
very  small,  considering  that  their  recipients  wore 
men  who  had  lived  in  comfortable,  if  not  in 
luxurious  oircumstances,  seeing  that  they  had 
been  masters  and  capitalists  to  some  extent. 
Now  it  was  the  desire  of  the  committee  of  the 
Institution  to  increase  the  amounts  of  the 
annuities,  which  were  fixed  many  years  ago, 
when  the  prices  of  all  the  prime  necessaries  of 
life  were  much  lower  than  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  after  this  year  tbe 
committee  would  be  in  a position  not  only  to 
increase  tbe  amounts  of  the  pensions,  but 
to  add  to  the  nnmber  of  peueioners.  He 
had  personally  made  a special  appeal  on 
[ behalf  of  the  Institntion,  and  he  was  prond  to 


say  that  that  appeal  had  been  really  handsomely 
responded  to.  He  had  been  rather  struck,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  very  few  new  annual 
subscribers  had  been  [obtained ; and  while  tne 
Institution  was  very  thankful  for  donations,  to 
enable  the  invested  funds  to  be  augmented  to 
the  sura  of  20,000Z.,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
amount  of  the  annual  subsoriptions  should  be 
increased.  In  the  year  1867  these  amounted  to 
937Z.,  whereas  in  1875  they  only  amounted  to 
792Z.,  a circumstance  which,  as  already  hinted, 
was  not  creditable  to  the  trade,  and  he  really 
hoped  that  in  future  tbe  managers  of  the  Insti- 
tution would  be  entrusted  with  resources  com- 
mensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  trade. 
Many  deserving  applicants  for  relief  came  to  the 
Institution,  time  after  time,  and  had  to  go  away 
empty-handed.  This  was  more  to  the  discredit 
of  the  bnilding  trade  when  it  was  remembered 
that,  collectively,  master  builders  bad  very  few 
claimants  upon  them  in  tbe  shape  of  charitable 
institutions.  The  Builders’  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, and  what  was  called  the  Builders’  Society, 
were,  in  fact,  the  only  two  societiea  to  whose 
funds  they  were  called  npon  to  subscribe  as  a 
body,  and  he  therefore  ventured  to  ask  the  com- 
pany to  drink  the  toast  with  entbusiasna,  and, 
further,  to  show  their  sympathy  practically  by 
subscribing  liberally  to  tbe  funds  of  the  In- 
stitution. 

The  toast  was  received  with  acclamation. 


Mr.  EobiDBOn  (Cubitt  & Co.)  proposed  the  health  of 
" The  Chairman  and  President, ’’  remarking  that  the  name 
of  Waller  had  long  been  known  in  connexion  with  all  that 
was  fair,  equitable,  and  good  in  the  building  trade.  Mr. 
Eobinson,  in  a speech  of  some  length,  endorsed  what  had 
been  said  by  the  Chairman  as  to  the  claims  of  the  Institu- 
tion upon  the  building  trade. 

The  Chairman  having  responded,  the  subscription  lists 
were  read,  the  total  amount  raised  being  8801.  Of  this 
sum,  the  chairman's  list  amounted  to  4001.  lls.,  including 
100  guineas  given  by  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers,  and  15 
guineas  collected  by  Mr.  Chapman  amongst  the  clerka 
and  workmen  of  Messrs.  Waller  & Son.  Amongst  other 
principal  donations  was  the  sum  of  60  guineas  given  by 
Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co. 

The  Chairman,  in  announcing  the  snra  total  collected, 
said  that  the  Committee  of  the  Institution  would  now, 
thanlvs  to  tbe  generosity  manifested  that  evening,  be  able 
to  increase  their  invested  fund  to  the  amount  upon  which 
they  had  long  set  their  hearts,  namely,  3 ',OOOL,  while  the 
new  annual  subscriptions  would  enable  them  to  add  two, 
if  not  three,  new  pensioners  to  the  list. 

Mr.  Hopgood  next  proposed  " The  Tice-Presidents  and 
Trustees,”  and  adverted  to  the  important  services  ren- 
dered to  tbe  Institution  by  those  gentlemen.  Mr.  R. 
Freeman,  whose  name  was  associated  with  the  toast, 
briefly  responded. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  health  of  “the 
Treasurer  ” (Mr.  George  Plucknett,  of  the  firm  of 
Cubitt  & Co.),  remarking  that  thanks  to  the  earnest  and 
unremittine  attention  of  that  gentleman,  the  finances  of 
tbe  Institution  were  administered  with  the  aUnost  elTec- 
tiveness  and  economy. 

Mr.  Plucknett,  in  responding,  thanked  the  companyfor 
the  loyalty  shown  to  the  Institution  that  evening,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  ho  regarded  tbe  occasion  as  the  com- 
mencement of  anew  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Institution, 
which  had  now  been  in  existence  nearly  thirty  years.  In 
that  time  there  had  been  subscribed  to  its  funds  nearly 
60,00ui.,  of  which  30,0001.  had  been  devoted  to  the  objects 
of  the  charity,  and  the  remainder  invested.  As  a result 
of  the  evening's  subscription,  the  Institution  would  now 
bo  enabled  to  increase  its  funded  property  to  a round  sum 
of  23,0001.  In  attaining  this  amount  of  funded  capital, 
the  committee  felt  it  would  bo  unnecessary  to  go  on  funding 
any  more  money,  and  they  would  therefore,  in  future, 
instead  of  investing  (according  to  the  rules  of  the  Insti- 
tution) donations,  devote  them,  together  with  the  annual 
subscriptions  and  interest  on  funded  capital,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  tbe  charity,  i.e.,  in  the  payment  of  annuities,  &e. 
This  was  a very  important  consideration,  seeing  that  the 
donations  to  the  Institution  had  averaged,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  4001.  or  6001.  per  annum,  and  presuming  that  thero 
would  be  no  falling  otf  in  tbe  amount  of  donations  in  future 
years,  the  Committee  would  have  the  income  at  its  dis- 
posal for  the  objects  of  the  charity  increased  by  that 
amount.  Another  very  important  element  in  the  future 
of  the  Listitution  might  be  said  also  to  date  from  that 
evening.  Some  years  ago,  a building  fund  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  almshouses  in  connexion  with  the  Institution 
was  commenced,  and  special  donations  on  behalf  of  that 
object  were  collected.  It  soon  became  evident,  however, 
that  almshouses  would  be  unpopular  with  the  hnSftciairea 
ofthe  Institution,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  that  it 
would  be  very  much  better  to  devote  the  interest  of 
the  accnmulated  building  fund  (3,5001.)  in  pensions.  In 
proof  that  the  bnilding  of  almshouses  was  not  desirable, 
the  Institution  some  four  or  five  years  ago  had  the  offer 
of  one  ofthe  almshouses  belonging  to  the  Bricklayers’  and 
Tilers’  Company,  with  very  comfortable  accommodation, 
and  carrying  with  it  an  income  of  101.  a year  from  the 
Company,  besides  two  tons  of  coals,  these  gifts  being  quite 
irrespective  of  the  pension  given  by  the  Institution.  The 
question  was  put  to  the  forty-flve  pensioners  of  the  Insti- 
tution whether  they  would  accept  the  almshouse  and  its 
attendant  advantages,  but  only  three  of  them  were  willing 
to  do  so.  The  fact  was  that  the  aged  pensioners  of  the 
Institution  much  preferred  to  live  with  or  near  their  re- 
latives and  friends.  Thisbeieg  the  case,  the  committee  had 
recently  promoted  tbe  necessary  proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  enable  them  to  invest  the  amount  of  the 
Bnilding  Fund  (3,5001.)  to  the  credit  of  the  Relief  Fond, 
and  arrangements  for  doing  this  had  nowbeen  completed. 
The  interest  from  this  would  give  another  lOOl.  a year  to 
be  devoted  to  pensions.  He  thought  all  present  would 
agree  that  it  was  advisable  to  increase  the  amounts  of 
the  annuities  by  at  least  61.  eseh.  This  the  committee 
would  now  be  able  to  do,  and  it  was  hoped  and  believed 
that  if  the  donations  and  subscriptions  were  fuUy  main- 
tained, all  candidates  who  bad  claims  on  the  Ins^titution 
would  be  enabled  to  participate  ir  =*• 
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a position  which  the  Institution  bad  never  been  in  before. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Plucknett  expressed  his  high  appreoia- 
tion  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  Institution  by  the  nre- 
Bident.  ^ ^ 

Mr.  Ropers  proposed  “ The  Architects  and  Sorveyors,” 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Robert  Walker  and  Mr. 
Pranklin. 

Mr.  Walker,  in  responding  on  behalf  of  the  architects, 
wknowlcoged  the  indebtedness  of  architects  to  the  eieou- 
Lve  skill  bronght  to  bear  on  the  realisation  of  their  designs 
by  the  builders.  _ To  a certain  extent  the  interests  of 
architects  and  builders  were  identical,  and  therefore  he 
was  glad  to  note  that  there  were  now  fewer  disputes  be- 
tween them  than  was  formerly  the  esse. 

Franklin,  on  behalf  of  the  anrveyors,  said  he  was 
glad  to  say  that  the  day  was  at  hand  when  the  building 
surveyor  would  no  longer  be  thrust  in  the  background  and 
paid  tub  rosa  for  the  vety  important  services  he  rendered, 
llie  surveyor’s  services  had  been  too  long  ignored,  but  he 
r V n there  was  a growing  disposition  on  the  part 

oi  builders  to  take  care  that  surveyors  should  be  employed 
to  watch  their  interests.  As  to  the  Builders'  Benevolent 
Institution,  he  thought  its  income  would  be  much  larger 
u more  attention  were  devoted  to  making  its  existence 
bai'lding™^””*^  fb®  trades  and  professions  connected  with 

The  remaining  toast  was  “ The  Directors  and  Stewards," 
^ sen.,  and  coupled  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

At  a special  general  meetingof  this  Instifcntion, 
held  at  the  offices,  27,  Farringdon-streefc,  Mr.  G- 
Plucknett  in  the  chair,  assent  was  given  to  the 
modifications  in  the  orphan  rules  as  required  by 
the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  whereby 
presentations  for  periods  of  twenty-one  years 
may  now  be  pnrohased  (in  existing  orphan 
homes)  in  the  names  of  the  trnstees  as  a body, 
instead  of  “life”  presentations  in  the  name  of 
one  member  only,  as  at  first  provided  for.  In 
oonseqneaoe  of  this  alteration,  the  sections  in  the 
original  orphan  rnles  relating  to  the  inBorance  of 
the  presenters’  lives,  not  now  applying,  were 
repealed. 

The  orphan  fund  thns  being  in  working  order, 
the  pnrehase  of  a twenty-one  years’  presentation 
to  the  Orphan  Working  School,  Haverstock-hill, 
was  ordered  at  this  meeting;  and  the  election  of 
a builder’s  clerk’s  orphan  for  education  at  this 
school  will  be  shortly  announced. 


a dividend  of  2i  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  stock, 
representing,  at  the  present  market  price  of  the 
shares,  about  12^  per  cent.  Some  of  the  share- 
holders are  said  to  be  taking  active  steps  with 
the  view  of  induoing  the  shareholders  generally 
to  sanation  this  offer,  and  we  understand  it  is  not 
improbable  that  an  extraordinary  meeting  will 
shortly  be  called,  when  it  is  expected  that  both 
the  directors’  proposals  and  that  of  Mr.  Sawyer 
will  be  disoossed  and  considered.  In  the  mean- 
time an  opposing  body  outside  are  maturing 
Bohemes. 


CONCRETE  BUILDING. 

EXETER  DIOCESAX  AECHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  which  critioised  some  of  the 
works  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  having  been  read, 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Rewe,  read  a paper 
on  the  use  of  concrete  as  a bnilding  material, 
and  contended  that  for  cheapness,  durability, 
and  warmth  it  was  superior  to  any  yet  employed. 
Few  bouses  were  internally  colder  than  English 
houses;  and  expensive  scientifio  contrivances 
and  costly  fuel  were  necessary  to  make  them 
warm  and  comfortable.  Wherever  he  went,  in 
town  or  country,  the  great  blot  visible, — in  spite 
of  our  marvellous  wealth, — was  the  wretched 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes,  which  he  held  to 
be  aooonntable  for  much  of  the  intemperance 
which  they  all  deplored.  Therefore,  philanthro- 
pists were  devoting  much  care,  attention,  time, 
and  money  to  this  subject,  in  order  that  they 
might  provide  wholesome  dwellings  instead  of  the 
old  rookeries,  nests  of  filth  and  disease,  where 
many  of  the  working  classes  were  obliged  to  live 
simply  for  want  of  better  places.  He  was  glad 
to  notice  the  praiseworthy  attempts  made  in  this 
direction  in  Exeter.  There  was  such  an  enormous 
need  of  new  houses  all  over  the  country,  that  if 
a material  could  be  found  at  half  the  coat  of 
brick  or  atone,  it  was  worth  considering  whether 
it  could  not  be  brought  into  more  general  use. 
Such  a material,  he  believed,  was  to  be  found  in 
concrete.  Of  course,  there  were  disadvantages, 
and  the  chief  of  these  was  the  liability  to  sudden 
collapse  if  bad  cement  were  used,  or  the  work 
“ scamped  ” by  the  builder. 

In  the  course  of  a discussion,  the  chairman 
(Mr.  H.  S.  Ellis)  said  the  subject  was  a most 
interesting  one  at  the  present  moment.  He  did 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Williams  had  any  idea  of 
building  churches  of  concrete ; but  cheap 
churches  were  much  wanted  just  now,  and  some 
in  districts  where  the  soil  was  of  a character 
which  adapted  itself  to  that  kind  of  work.  He 


TEE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  AND  ITS  FUTURE 
MANAGEMENT. 

For  sometime  past,  as  is  tolerably  well  under- 
stood, the  financial  condition  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  has  been  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  it 
seems  to  be  admitted  that  some  alteration  in 
its  management  is  necessary.  In  proof  of  this 
the  directors  have  just  issued  a circular  to 

i”  I directed  the  attuntion  of  the  meetiiig  to  some 
ma  -e  e JPalace  pay,  more  profitable  important  works  now  being  carried  on  at  Seaton, 

use  mnsr.  Ha  man  a at  Tfo  artoAo  ..i.* ..  1 v , . i i_  -a  ° . . ...  L 

where  a three-arch  bridge  was  being  built  of 
concrete,  on  a new  principle  invented  by  Mr, 
Brannon,  of  London.  3,000L  or  4,0001.  had 
already  been  spent  on  it,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  its  proving  a great  sneoess.  The 
idea  of  the  inventor  was  that  concrete  would,  for 
such  work,  prove  far  more  endurable  than  stone. 
There  were  piers  to  this  bridge,  but  his  principle 
of  composite  arches  relieved  the  piers  of  a great 
part  of  the  pressure — indeed,  the  architect 
believed  he  could  construct  a bridge  double  the 
length  without  piers.  The  toll-house  at  the  end 
of  the  bridge  was  being  built  on  arches.  Mr. 
Brennan  suggested  that  by  constructing  cottages 
on  arches,  instead  of  on  the  solid  gronnd,  all  fear 
of  fever  caused  by  exhalations  from  the  soil  would 
be  avoided ; and  he  understood  that  Sir  Walter 
Trevelyan,  on  whose  estate  the  bridge  was  being 
built,  was  about  to  have  a number  of  workmen’s 
cottages  built  on  that  principle  at  Seaton.  Flints 
had  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Williams.  Hemyook 
Castle,  built  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  was  con. 
struoted  entirely  of  local  flint  and  cement ; and 
so  hard  was  the  material  that  the  present  pro- 
prietor  told  him  it  required  the  use  of  gunpowder, 
and  no  end  of  trouble,  to  pull  it  down,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  do  some  time  ago. 

Mr,  Williams  mentioned  that  Mr.  Rowe  (of 
Exeter)  had  built  a store  and  dwelling-house  of 
concrete,  but  they  had  not  been  completed  long 
enough  to  justify  him  in  saying  anything  as  to 
the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  experiment. 
There  were  large  gasworks  being  erected  at 
Sidmonth,  the  masonry  of  which  was  concrete. 
The  mixing  was  there  done  by  steam  machinery, 
and  the  process  was  a very  interesting  one. 

Mr.  Hayward,  jun.,  said  that  one  of  the 
objections  to  concrete  from  an  architect’s  point 
of  view  was  that  it  was  difficult  to  introduce 
any  constructive  ornament;  it  was  perfectly 


use  must  be  made  of  its  space,  and  they  feel  that 
they  must  for  the  future  look  to  permanent 
business  rather  than  special  attractions  for  an 
improvement  in  their  position.  With  this  view 
they  propose  to  take  the  Industrial  Courts  into 
their  own  hands,  and  to  further  develop  the 
Education  Department.  In  order  to  carry  this 
out  they  state  that  there  must  be  a re-arrange- 
ment of  the  Company’s  capital,  there  being  no 
available  funds  at  present  for  the  purpose.  They 
add  that  while  it  is  expedient  to  diminish  the 
nominal  amount  of  ordinary  capital,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  create  a new  one,  and  they  reoom. 
mend  that  the  ordinary  stock,  which  now  stands 
at  1,002,675?.,  be  reduced  by  40  per  cent.,  and 
the  balance  divided  into  20  per  cent.  A,  or 
Second  Preferred  Stock,  and  40  per  cent.  B,  or 
Redeemable  Stock,  and  that  60,000?,  new  stock 
be  created  and  raised  to  form  an  addition  to 
and  rank  in  value  with  the  proposed  Second 
Preferred  Stock.  The  directors  state  that  they 
anticipate  the  result  of  these  changes  will  afford  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  for  each  100?,  of 
Ordinary  Stock,  nowworth  only  15?. in  the  market, 
an  nltimate  cash  payment  of  40?.  Whether  the 
shareholders  will  fall  in  with  this  proposal  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime  another 
proposition  of  an  exceptionally  enterprising 
character  has  been  made  by  a private  individual, 
which,  if  accepted,  will  transfer  the  entire 
management  and  ocntrol  of  the  Palace  to  one 
man,  who  is  himself  ready  to  undertake  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  concern  as  a commercial  specula- 
tion, Mr.  Sawyer,  of  the  refreshment  depart- 
ment, who  some  time  ago  offered  to  lease  the 
Palace,  has  again  made  a similar  proposition. 
He  proposes  to  take  a lease  of  the  Palace  and  the 
whole  of  the  grounds,  for  a term  of  either  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  paying  an  annual 
rent  of  56,000?.  a year,  for  the  due  payment 
of  which  he  is  ready  to  give  seenrity.  It  is  : 
stated  that  this  offer,  if  accepted,  would  give 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

BirmingJiim,  — The  opening  meeting  of  th^ 
third  session  of  the  Birmingham  Branch  of  tho 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  the  Slst 
nit.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  No.  40;. 
Bennett’s  Hill,  There  was  a large  attendance,, 
and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Freemani 
Smith,  in  the  nnavoidable  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason,  After  the  reports 
of  the  varions  classes  had  been  read  and  adopted, 
the  chairman  delivered  an  address.  A large 
number  of  drawings  (upwards  of  200  sheets), 
inclading  the  work  of  the  London  members, 
was  exhibited  on  the  walls. 

Manchester. — The  second  winter  session  of  th© 
Manchester  Architectural  Association  was  inau- 
gurated on  the  Slst  nit.,  by  a conversazione  at 
the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert-sqnare,  at  which 
about  a hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
present.  The  room  had  been  tastefully  decorated, 
and  architectural  drawings  of  buildings,  most  of 
which  have  been  erected  in  Manchester,  which 
had  been  lent  for  the  occasion  by  several  of  the 
architects  practising  in  this  city,  were  hung  on 
the  walls.  During  the  evening  Mr.  T.  H.  Old- 
ham, the  president  of  the  Association,  delivered 
a brief  address,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
Association  was  formed  for  the  benefit  princi- 
pally  of  architectural  pupils,  and  that  the 
number  of  members  was  now  from  sixty  te 
seventy.  He  enumerated  the  means  which  the 
Assooiation  adopts  for  imparting  to  its  members 
that  knowledge  upon  subjects  connected  with 
their  profession  which  they  are  not  likely  te 
learn  in  the  office,  and  said  that  their  efforts 
met  with  the  most  encouraging  snccess.  The 
prize  offered  by  the  Association  for  elementary 
designs  the  umpire,  Mr.  Worthington,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects, 
has  this  year  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Gribble,  a pupil 
with  Mr.  Davies  Colley,  of  Manchester.  A vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  president  for  his 
address,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Murgatroyd. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nottingham  University  Buildings, — In  April 
last  the  Nottingham  Town  Council,  in  pursnanoe 
of  a recommendation  of  the  Public  Buildinc^s 
Committee,  resolved  upon  the  erection  by  the 
Corporation  of  a gronp  of  educational  buildings 
in  the  Horse  Fair  Close.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
advertise  for  designs  for  the  buildings,  the  com. 
petition  being  an  open  one,  and  premiums 
amounting  to  300  guineas  being  offered  for  the 
designs  first,  second,  and  third  in  point  of  merit. 
The  designs,  numbering  twenty-five,  have  now 
all  been  submitted  to  the  judges  appointed  by 
the  Public  Buildings  Committee,  and  on  the 
30th  ult.  a meeting  of  the  committee  was  held 
at  the  Drill-hall,  to  consider  the  awards  of  the 
adjudicators  (Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  Mr. 
Fawcett,  of  Cambridge,  and  Professor  Clifton, 
P.R.S.).  The  plans,  with  their  accompanying 
sectional  drawings,  were  displayed  in  the  hall, 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  were  engaged 
some  time  in  examining  them.  The  Mayor 
(Alderman  Manning)  oconpied  the  chair  at  the 
meeting,  and  the  chief  business  to  dispose  of 
was  the  supporting  or  rejecting  of  the  awards  of 
the  judges.  The  decisions  were  found  to  be  aa 
follow  : — “ Labor  Omnia  Vinoit  ” first,  “ Trent  ” 
second,  and  “Red  Cross”  or  “Maltese  Cross” 
third.  The  committee  adopted  the  awards  of 
the  judges  (subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
Town  Council),  being  unanimous  as  to  the  first 
prize,  and  on  the  Mayor  opening  the  sealed 
envelopes  the  names  of  the  first  three  architects 
were  discovered  to  be  as  follow: — First  prize, 

“ Labor  Omnia  Vinoit,”  Messrs.  Lockwood  tfe 
Mawson  ; second  prize,  “ Trent,”  Messrs.  I.  Tate 
& J.  Langham,  Leicester  ; and  third  prize,  “ Red 
Cross,”  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  Newoaatle-on-Tyne. 
The  block  plan  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson’s 
design  shows  the  position  of  the  buildings  upon 
the  site,  the  principal  front  being  towards 
Shakepeare-street,  and  the  return  wings  towards 
South  Sherwood-street  and  Bilbie.street  re- 
spectively. The  Scientific  and  Chemical  Depart- 
ment  occupies  the  centre  of  the  front  of 
Shakspeare-street,  and  the  Mnsenen  is  placed 
next  to  Bilbie.street.  The  bnildings  are  set 
back  from  the  various  streets  to  which  they 
will  front  at  a distance  of  50  ft.,  with  the 
principal  front  towards  Shakspeare.street.  The 
building  is  designed  in  the  Pointed  style,  simple 
in  character.  The  authors  say  that — “Without 
the  aid  of  excessive  ornament,  it  has  been  en- 


adapted  for  the  building  of  working  men’s  deavoured  to  impress  a public  character  upon 
cottages.  I the  edifice,  and  to  treat  it  somewhat  in  the 
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collegiate  style.  The  entrances  are  clearly  and 
distinctly  marked.  The  windows  are  nameroup, 
and  every  room  and  corridor  tbroughoat  the 
building  will  be  thoronghly  well  lighted.  It  is 
proposed  to  construct  the  building  in  brick  work, 
of  sound,  hard,  and  well-burnt  bricks,  and  to 
face  the  front  towards  Sherwood-street,  Sbak. 
speare-street,  and  Bilbie-street,  with  Ancaster 
stone,  selected  as  far  as  possible  of  uniform 
colour.  ^The  staircases,  landings,  and  passages 
to  be  of  Northowram  bard  stone.  The  corridors 
to  be  covered  with  Dennett’s  arching.  The 
architects  could  have  wished  that  all  the  other 
floors  throughout  the  building  should  be  on  Fox 
& Barrett’s  principle,  but  as  the  earn  placed  at 
their  disposal  is  too  small  to  admit  of  that  being 
done,  it  is  proposed  that  4 in.  of  pngging  should 
be  introduced  between  the  joists  as  a preventive 
against  the  rapid  spread  of  fire.  Taylor’s  damp 
course  is  to  be  built  in  the  walls  at  the  ground 
line,  to  prevent  the  damp  rising.  The  roofs  are 
to  be  covered  with  Westmoreland  green  slate  in 
bands.  All  the  gutters  to  be  lined  with  lead, 
and  the  full-pipes  in  iron.  The  carpenters’ 
work  to  be  constructed  of  the  best  Eiga,  Memel, 
or  Dantzic  fir.  The  joiners’  work  throughout  to 
be  in  pitch  pine  of  selected  quality,  and  var. 
nished.  Messrs.  Tate  & Langbam,  of  Leicester, 
winners  of  the  Ecoond  premium,  have  adopted 
the  English  Eenaiseance  style.  Sir.  Thos.  Oliver, 
of  2sewcaetle.ou.Tyne,  winner  of  the  third  pre- 
mium, chose  for  his  style  an  early  form  of 
Geometrical  Gothic,  purely  treated. 

Handsvjorth  Public  Buildings. — The  designs 
submitted  in  competition  for  the  new  public 
buildings  for  the  Handaworth  Local  Board  were 
on  exhibition  on  the  28th,  30th,  and  Slat  ult. 
The  requirements  of  the  promoters  comprise  \ 
Local  Board  offices,  a room  for  the  holding  of 
meetings  of  the  Board,  committee-rooms,  and  a j 
large  public  room,  together  with  stables,  cart  and  ! 
ynplement  sheds,  and  other  requisite  accomrao-  ' 
dation.  One  of  “ the  conditions  ” of  competition 
was  that  the  cost  of  erecting  the  buildings  should 
not  exceed  7,0001.,  a sum  which  certainly  will 
not  be  found  too  large  (according  to  the  Birming- 
ham Gazette),  if  some  of  the  designs  are  carried 
into  effect.  The  site  selected  is  nowoccnpied  by 
the  Wagon  and  Horses  Inn,  situated  on  the 
Wolverhampton-road.  It  comprises  about  -i,000 
yards  of  land.  No  fewer  than  twenty.nine  sets 
of  designs  have  been  sent  in  by  the  various 
competing  architects.  The  members  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Board  were  I 
entrusted  with  the  selection,  and  called  in  the 
aid  of  Mr.  leoville  Thomason,  architect,  in  ac- 
cordance with  whose  advice  the  committee  re- 
ported to  the  Local  Board,  at  its  meeting  on  the 
let  ioht.,  that  the  three  best  sets  of  designs  were 
those^which  respectively  bore  the  mottos  “ Com- 
pact,  “ Utility,”  and  “ Postnlata,”  and  recom- 
mended  the  Board  to  award  the  premiums  of 
50L,  251.,  and  10?.  in  the  order  named.  They 
recommended  the  Board  to  erect  the  proposed 
building  in  accordance  with  the  designs  marked 
“ Compact,”  subject  to  modifications  the  Board 
might  decide  npon.  The  report  was  adopted. 
The  chairman  afterwards  announced  that  the 
authors  of  the  design  bearing  the  motto  ” Com- 
pact,” were  Messrs.  Alexander  & Henman,  of 
Stockton-on-Tees.  Mr.  Eobert  IV'alker,  of  Lon- 
don,  took  the  second  premium,  and  Mr.  William 
Wykes,  of  Birmingham,  the  third. 


THE  MONUMENT  TO  BYEON. 

Thh  models  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
proposed  monument  to  Byron  were  open  to 
private  view  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  to  public  inspection 
since  then.  Between  forty  and  fifty  designs 
have  been  sent  in,  all  of  which  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Committee  in  the  first  instance  ; 
a course  we  cannot  blame,  as  there  is  not  one 
among  those  exhibited  which  we  should  wish  to 
see  carried  oat  asthe  national  monument  to  Byron. 
Six,  however,  have  been  selected  from  these 
as  the  most  promising,  the  authors  of  which  are 
to  be  asked  to  enter  into  a second  competition, 
we  presume  with  some  further  intimation  from 
the  committee  as  to  the  result  which  they  de- 
sire,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  consider  the 
present  collection  to  fall  short  of  it.  The  designs 
selected  as  the  best  are  those  numbered  6,  27, 28, 
2,  12,  14;  the  numbers  being  placed  in  what  has 
been  considered  the  order  of  merit  j the  names 
of  the  artists  were  not  officially  made  known  when 
these  remarks  were  written.  We  concur  in  the 
Judgment  whioh  placed  No.  6 at  the  head  of  the 
list  j indeed,  on  first  looking  round  we  had  noted  it 


as  the  best  figure  of  the  collection.  The  poet  is 
represented  leaning  on  a broken  pillar,  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hand,  with  an  attitude  and  oounte- 
nancB  expressive  of  melancholy  reflection  ; it  is 
perhaps  a little  too  melancholy  ; the  attitude 
and  the  lines  of  the  drapery  leave  little  to  be 
desired,  bntthe  few  whoremember  the  poet  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  face,  which  especially  wants 
refinement  in  the  treatment  and  expression  of  the 
mouth  : there  is,  moreover,  no  indication  what- 
ever of  any  architectural  setting  for  the  figure, 
whioh  is  without  even  a pedestal.  A difficulty 
in  treating  the  figure  of  Byron  in  sculpture  is 
that  his  countenance  was  so  different  in  character 
when  in  repose  and  when  aroused,  so  that  two 
opposite  expressions  which  may  each  be  in  them- 
selves  correct,  may  each  seem  deficient  according 
to  the  ideal  of  the  man  which  is  uppermost  with 
the  spectator;  his  whole  literary  and  social  person- 
ality,  indeed,  had  this  kind  of  dual  character,  and 
where  most  of  the  competitors  have  failed  has  been 
in  forgetting  one  side  of  his  character,  making 
him  either  too  wild  or  too  tame,  the  latter  defect 
predominating.  No.  27,  however,  is  a fine  ener- 
getic figure,  showing  the  poet  in  his  younger  days, 
standing  with  bright  upturned  coantenance,  and 
with  one  hand  on  the  head  of  bis  faithful  New. 
foundland  dog;  the  statne,  whioh  is  realistic  in 
costume,  is  shown  as  occupying  a niche  in  a 
well. designed  Greek  shrine,  so  as  to  give 
a front  view  only  : this  is  a very  good  work, 
but  then  it  is  purely  Byron  the  man,  or 
the  lad,  while  it  is  to  Byron  the  poet  that 
the  monument  is  to  be  erected.  No.  28,  with 
something  of  the  same  general  character  as 
the  last  (and  which,  indeed,  seems  to  be  by  the 
same  sculptor),  bears  this  in  mind ; a mass  of 
drapery  falls  from  the  right  arm,  which  is  raised 
(the  hand  holding  a pen),  while  the  lefo  drops  by 
the  side  of  the  figure,  which  in  this  case  is  under  a 
canopy  open  all  round.  No.  2 is  a very  ambitious 
work,  with  a great  deal  of  what  critics  of  two 
generations  back  would  have  called  brio ; the 
figure,  garlanded  and  heavily  draped,  stands  with 
one  foot  on  an  Ionic  capital,  on  a welUdesigned 
pedestal,  at  the  foot  of  which  a lion  crouches 
with  his  paw  on  a lyre  and  a palm-branch.  The 
lion  is  the  best  part  of  it,  as  a piece  of  design, 
though  his  significance  is  not  very  obvious  ; the 
figure  is  not  like  Byron,  and  is  theatrical  in  the 
extreme ; but  there  is  a certain  power  and  “ go  ” 
about  the  whole  thing.  Nos.  12  and  14  show  each 
a seated  figure  on  a simple  pedestal, — the  first 
heavily  and  rather  finely  draped,  the  second 
more  realistic  in  costume ; both  are  far  too  phaoid 
in  expression  and  very  deficient  in  character. 
Demands  upon  our  space  this  week  compel  us  to 
be  brief.  We  may  just  mention  that  Nos. 
7 and  8,  though  too  melodramatic  and  faulty 
in  their  accessories,  show  force  of  exprea- 
sion  and  some  originality,  the  former  at  least; 
No.  y,  with  a well-designed  pedestal  with  figures 
from  the  poems  in  a bas-relief  (in  which  Napoleon 
appears  rather  oddly  behind  Juan  and  Haidee), 
is  a well-balanced  work  ; No.  22,  with  a rather 
” Eoroan-toga  ” figure  of  the  poet,  and  a ” Muse” 
writing  underneath,  has  a certain  dignity,  and 
the  life-size  head  shows  careful  study  j No.  23 
has  a somewhat  original  architectural  pedestal 
withbrODze  figures  of  Cain,  Gulnare  (?),  and  the 
prisoner  of  Chillon,  and  a principal  figure  not 
without  energy  and  character.  Some  of  the 
designs  are  absurd  enough ; what  fun  Byron 
would  have  made  of  them  ! 

The  private  view  did  not  attract  as  good  an 
attendance  as  was  expected,  but  we  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  recording  that  among 
the  few  visitors  was  one  lady  whose  recollections 
of  Byron  were  listened  to  with  great  interest  by 
some  of  those  present,  and  whose  own  girlish 
charms  had  been  celebrated  by  the  poet,  more 
than  sixty  years  since,  in  those  ” Stanzas  to 
lanthe,”  which  have  had  a hundred  thousand 
readers,  and  will  have  as  many  more. 


SIE  GILBERT  SCOTT  AND  THE 
NEW  ASSIZE  COURTS,  NEWCASTLE. 

Sir, — As  chairman  of  the  Newcastle  Council 
Assize  Courts  Committee,  my  attention  has  jnst 
been  called  to  a letter  which  appeared  in  your 
paper  of  the  2l8t  ult.,  signed  “ A Provincial 
Architect,”  conveying  the  insinnation  that  Sir 
G.  Gilbert  Scott  had  ” touted  ” for  the  above 
work.  The  character  of  Sir  Gilbert  stands  so 
pre-eminently  high  that  this  dastardly  attack 
might  be  safely  left  to  recoil  on  the  head  of  its 
author;  bat  as  you  state  other  letters  had  been 
received  on  the  same  subject,  I feel  it  my  duty 
to  give  you  the  actual  facts. 


[Noy.  11,  1876. 

The  necessity  for  the  erection  of  joint  Assize 
Courts  with  the  county  of  Northumberland  had 
been  agitated  in  our  town  during  the  last  forty 
years.  At  length,  throogh  a combination  of 
fortuitous  cironmstances,  there  was  every  pro- 
bability of  such  an  arrangement  being  carried 
our,  our  Corporation  having  offered,  upon  certain 
conditions,  to  erect  a building  suitable  for  that 
purpose  upon  a plan  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
county  of  Northumberland.  The  latter  haviog 
accepted  such  ofi'er  as  a basis  for  further  nego- 
tiations, Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  happening  to  be  in 
oar  town  at  the  time  looking  after  the  restora. 
tion  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  and  being  an  old 
and  valued  friend  of  my  own,  I inoidentally  mec- 
tioned  to  him  what  our  Corporation  bad  done. 
He  at  once  replied, — “I  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  construction  of  Assize  Courts, 
and  should  be  happy  to  send  you  a design.”  I 
explained  to  him  that  we,  as  a committee,  had 
no  power  to  spend  money  for  procuring  designs, 
but  ifhe  thought  proper  to  furnish  na  with  one,  and 
to  take  the  risk  of  its  adoption  with  the  Council 
afterwards,  that  would  be  a different  matter:  to 
this  be  assented.  Our  conversation  was  brought 
before  my  committee.  They  all  considered  it  a 
most  handsome  and  liberal  offer,  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  accept  it, — of  course, 
subject  to  the  final  ratification  of  the  Council. 
Though  the  offer  was  not  formally  submitted  to 
that  body,  it  was  pretty  well  known  for  months 
before  Sir  Gilbert  had  completed  his  plans  that 
he  was  engaged  in  their  preparation.  He  had 
bad  personal  conferences  with  the  members  of 
my  committee;  with  our  borough  architect  (who 
had  himself  prepared  plans  for  joint  Assize 
Courts,  whioh  had  been  laid  before  the  county 
authorities,  but  had  not  been  accepted  by 
them)  ; with  Mr.  Crosier,  C.E.  (who  had 
so  successfully  remodelled  the  Durham  As- 
size Courts,  and  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Northumberland  Justices  to  draw  plans  for 
the  reconstruction  of  their  Moot-hall);  also  with 
Mr.  Charlton,  their  surveyor,  all  of  whom, 
instead  of  showing  any  jealousy  towards  Sir 
Gilbert,  treated  him  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
and  highest  possible  respect,  and  voluntarily 
offered  to  afford  him  any  information  which 
might  be  of  service  to  him  in  the  preparation 
of  his  plans.  No  exception  whatever  was  taken 
to  the  course  proposed  by  Sir  Gilbert  until  after 
his  design  and  plans  had  been  produced.  They 
had  been  unanimously  approved  of  by  my  com- 
mittee, and  met  with  so  muoh  favour  from  those 
interested  in  the  erection  of  new  Assize  Courts 
outside  the  Council,  that  a memorial  from  some 
of  onr  largest  ratepayers,  headed  by  the  firm  of 
Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  was  presented  to  our 
Council,  urging  their  adoption.  Meanwhile, 
some  of  our  less  noted  architects  succeeded 
in  prejudicing  the  minds  of  certain  members  of 
our  Council  by  grossly  exaggerating  their  pro- 
bable  cost.  Sir  Gilbert  had  estimated  the  cost 
would  be  little  above  60,000?.,  whereas  two  of 
the  gentlemen  referred  to,  from  motives  that 
will  be  readily  understood,  had  indnstriously  cir- 
culated a report  that  the  cost  would  be  at  least 
100,000?. ! Hence  our  Council  became  alarmed, 
and  refused  to  adopt  the  report  of  my  committee 
recommending  Sir  Gilbert’s  plans,  thus  retarding 
a great  work,  which,  if  it  were  carried  out,  would 
secure  the  proper  administration  of  justice,  and 
add  to  the  town  another  memento  of  the  genius 
and  constructive  ability  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
living  architects.  However,  Sir  Gilbert  may 
solace  himself  with  the  reflection  that, — 

” Be  then  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pare  as  snow, 

Tbou  shall  not  escape  calomny.” 

ClIARLKS  HeN'RY  YOU.NG. 

Newcastle-on-Tytie,  Nov.  8. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
On  the  3lBtult.  the  president  and  counoil  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  gave  a 
conversazione  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours  in  Pall-mall  East.  The 
spacious  gallery  of  the  Society  was  for  a time 
divested  of  the  usual  display  of  water-colour 
paintings,  and  in  their  stead  were  shown  an 
admirable  collection  of  the  productions  of  photo- 
graphic  artists  of  greater  or  lees  celebrity. 
Amongst  the  contributions  were  some  views  of 
ruined  buildings  in  Hindostan  by  the  corps  of 
Royal  Engineers.  A collection  of  photographs 
taken  on  sensitive  tissue,  a new  process  which 
obviates  entirely  the  necessity  of  using  any  glass 
negatives,  were  also  exhibited.  The  e.ibibitioa 
will  remain  open  until  about  the  middle  of 
November. 


Noy,  11,  1876.] 
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OHTJROH-BUILDINQ  NEWS. 

SevenoaJcs. — A meeting  was  held  at  Sovenoake 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  to  receive  the  report 
of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  the  arohitect  appointed  to 
report  to  the  Restoration  Committee  upon  the 
present  state  of  the  churches  and  their  capa- 
bilities for  improvement.  Commencing  with  the 
pariah  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Mr.  Christian,  in 
his  report,  first  gave  a brief  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  the  fabric.  So  far  as  he  could  discover, 
no  portion  of  the  existing  church  was  erected 
before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
it  was  most  probable  that  an  earlierchurch  stood 
on  the  same  site.  The  interior  of  the  chnroh 
was  entirely  reconstructed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  present  south  aisles  of  the 
nave  and  chancel  appear  to  have  been  erected. 
The  western  tower  was  raised  towards  the  latter 
end  of  this  century,  and  it  is  clear,  from  the 
marks  still  existing  on  the  east  wall,  that  the 
nave  was  then  covered  with  its  early  and  high, 
pitched  roof,  but  it  was  quite  probable  that 
when  building  their  lofty  tower  the  constructors 
had  in  view  the  addition  to  the  nave  of  a corre- 
eponding  clearstory,  which  was  never  carried 
out.  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  understand  why 
the  tower  was  raised  so  high,  as  it  is  now  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  church. 
And,  externally  and  archibectorally  considered, 
such  a clearstory  was  necessary  to  give  proper 
and  dignified  proportion  to  the  edifice.  Passing 
on  to  the  present  condition  of  the  building,  the 
walla  were  reported  as  thoroughly  soond,  with 
some  few  cases  of  surface  dilapidations.  The 
roofs  were  all  modern,  all  ill-designed  and  ugly, 
bat  generally  anhstantiab  The  following  is  Mr. 
Christian’s  estimate  for  the  works  required  in 
the  restoration,  ten  per  cent,  to  be  added  for 
contingent  expenses  : — For  the  north  aisle,  385?.; 
aonth  aisle,  exclusive  of  porch,  308i. ; porch, 
165Z. ; vestry,  and  an  extra  window,  77?. ; drain, 
age,  &o.,  20?.  For  the  tower — external  repairs, 
403?. ; internal  repairs  and  re-stuccoing  the  nave 
and  aisle.s,  and  providing  a new  ringing-floor, 
632?.  For  a new  high-pitched  oak  roof  on  the 
nave,  889?.;  panelled  ceiling  under  the  aisle  roof, 
498?. ; new  floors  and  fittings,  with  oak  seats, 
1,749?. ; gallery  in  the  tower  for  children,  150?. ; 
warming  and  lighting,  350?. ; total,  5,628?.  En- 
tirely new  roofs  would  cost  1,160?.  extra.  The 
estimate  for  the  improvement  of  St.  John’s 
Church  is  as  follows: — The  north  aisle,  539?.; 
arcade  in  stone,  302?.;  raising  of  the  walls  of 
the  nave,  539?. ; cbanosl  and  vestries,  including 
the  arch  next  the  nave,  1,491?. ; tower  and  spire, 
975?.;  completion  of  the  nave  by  the  western 
extension  of  the  south  aisle  and  porch,  1,980?.  ; 
total,  6,415?. 

Brigg. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
chapel  at  Brigg  Workhouse  has  recently  been 
laid.  The  chapel,  to  be  dedicated  to  Our  Savionr, 
is  to  be  built  from  a design  famished  by  Mr. 
Goddard,  of  Lincoln,  of  plain  bricks,  with  lancet 
windows,  and  the  interior  will  be  of  best  red 
pressed  bricks,  with  white  string-courses.  The 
coat  will  be  500?.  Mr.  George  Dent  is  the  builder. 

Prescot. — The  formal  re-opening  of  the  large 
and  ancient  parish  church  of  Presoot,  which  has 
been  closed  several  months  for  restorationy  took 
place  on  the  6th  nib.  The  whole  of  the  old 
fittings  have  been  removed,  including  the 
galleries  which  so  disfigured  the  interior,  and 
the  chnrch  now  displays  its  full  proportions. 
The  flooring  is  entirely  new,  and  instead  of  the 
old-fashioned  pews,  with  high  doors,  the  nave  is 
filled  in  with  open  benches  of  pitch  pine.  At 
the  west  gable,  where  the  organ  was,  the  wall  is 
now  adorned  with  Gothic  tracery-work,  and 
towards  the  chancel  end  of  the  church  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  by  the  constrnction 
of  a new  chancel  arch  and  organ-chamber,  with 
arches  opening  into  the  nave  and  chancel.  The 
old  nave  columns  and  arches  have  been  cleaned 
of  their  paint,  and  now  appear  in  red  stone ; and 
the  walla  throoghout  have  been  replastered,  and 
there  are  new  panelled  ceilings  over  the  side 
aisles.  The  works  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Sons,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liver, 
pool,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  W.  & G.  Audsley,  architects,  of 
Liverpool.  The  estimated  cost  exceeds  3,000?. 

Farway. — Farway  Church,  Devon,  has  been 
recently  re-opeued,  after  restoration  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  •(•,000?.  The  roof  and  walls  have 
been  stripped  of  the  plaster  with  which  they 
were  covered,  and,  as  the  oak  roof  was  found  to 
be  rotten,  a new  stained  deal  roof  has  been 
eubstituted,  A new  floor  of  encaustic  tile  has 
also  been  laid  throughout  the  building,  and  at 
the  entrance  to  the  chancel  is  a wide  step  of 


Merechurch  marble.  The  chancel  and  west-end 
windows  are  now  filled  with  stained  glass 
at  the  expense  of  Lady  Prideaux.  The  figures 
in  the  chancel  window  represent  the  birth, 
ornciCxion,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  and  those 
in  the  west  window  illnstrate  the  scene  of 
Simeon  and  the  Infant.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  replace  the  old  masonry  of  the  west  window 
with  now,  bub  the  original  character  has  been 
strictly  observed.  A now  chancel  arch,  sap- 
ported  by  red  marble  pillars,  has  been  added, 
and  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  a new 
chapel  has  been  erected  over  the  Prideaux  family 
vault  at  the  expense  of  Lady  Prideaux.  This 
chapel  is  reserved  as  the  family  seat,  and  is  filled 
with  low  solid  oak  sittings.  A new  stone  reredos, 
also  the  gift  of  Lady  Prideaux,  has  been  placed 
in  the  chancel.  The  church  has  been  reseated, 
the  pews  being  made  of  stained  deal.  A new 
carved  oak  pulpit,  standing  in  the  south  corner 
of  the  nave,  has  been  erected,  and  the  reading- 
desk  and  lectern,  which  stand  in  the  chancel, 
are  made  to  correspond.  A new  stone  font 
has  also  been  added.  Externally,  the  stones 
have  been  cleaned,  and  the  joints  filled  in  with 
cement.  Strong  wire  guards  are  placed  as  a 
protection  to  the  stained-glass  windows.  Mr. 
Faulkner  was  the  contractor  for  the  masonry. 
The  decorations  were  by  Mr.  Donne,  and  the 
stained  windows  were  erected  by  Mr.  Drake,  all 
of  Exeter  ; and  the  work  was  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Edwards,  architect,  also  of 
Exeter. 

Edgmond. — The  parish  chnroh  of  Edgmond 
baa  been  reopened,  after  extensive  repairs  and 
improvements,  which  have  cost  between  2,000?. 
and  3,000?.  The  walls  throughout  have  been 
thoroughly  repaired  where  needed,  new  windows 
put  in  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  latter  has  been 
now  roofed.  A new  pulpit  of  white  Caen  stone 
has  been  substituted  for  the  previous  inelegant 
structure.  The  new  one  was  made  by  Mr. 
Maddoek,  of  Shrewsbury.  The  design  is  plain, 
and  its  panels  are  of  Gothic  character,  in 
keeping  with  the  architecture  of  the  church. 
Opposite  to  it  is  a lectern,  the  gift  of  the  working 
classes  of  Edgmond,  and  quite  in  keeping  with 
all  the  other  appointments  of  the  church.  The 
east  window  is  retained.  Those  on  the  north 
and  south  are  glazed  like  those  of  the  nave, 
except  two  small  ones,  and  one  which  Mr. 
Asterley,  churchwarden,  has  put  in  the  Booth,  in 
memory  of  his  sisters.  The  glazing  was  en. 
trusted  to  Mr.  J.  Davies,  of  St.  Mary’s-plaoe, 
Shrewsbury. 

Hawick. — The  parish  church  of  Soutbdean, 
Hawick,  was  opened  on  the  1st  nib.  The  church 
is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  the  windows 
are  filled  with  stained  glass,  one  of  these  being 
in  memory  of  Thomson,  the  poet,  whose  father 
was  for  some  time  minister  of  the  parish.  The 
plans  were  by  Mr.  Wright,  architeot,  Edinburgh. 

Chelsea. — The  Bishop  of  London  has  conse- 
crated a new  chnrch  at  Chelsea,  near  Cremorno 
Gardens.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  is  the 
ontcome  of  a mission  established  on  the  spot 
some  three  years  ago  by  the  Diocesan  Home 
Missionary  Society.  The  church  will  seat  upwards 
of  700  people.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
about  5,800?.,  which  has  been  raised  by  public 
subscription,  supplemented  by  grants  from  the 
Bishop  of  London’s  Fund,  and  similar  organisa- 
tions. 

Butterion  (Derbyshire). — A spire  is  about  to 
be  erected  upon  the  tower  of  the  pariah  ohorch 
at  Butterton,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Miss 
Gaunt,  of  Leek,  by  her  niece,  Mrs.  Byrom.  Mr. 
Sagden,  of  Leek,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Bassett  & Wilson,  of  Sheen  and  Grindon,  are  the 
builders. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

Soundings  have  been  taken  in  the  English 
Channel  with  a view  to  finding  the  exact  depth 
of  the  sea,  and  to  examining  the  nature  of  the 
sea  bed,  in  connexion  with  the  projected  Channel 
Tunnel.  No  less  than  3,257  specimens  of  the 
bottom  formation  have  been  taken,  and  these 
will  be  classified  in  order  to  compile  a chart  of 
the  sea-bottom.  Tne  abaft  on  the  French  side 
(at  Sangatte)  has  reached  a depth  of  125  metres 
(410  ft.),  thus  leaving  only  16  ft.  to  complete  the 
distance  at  present  contemplated. 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  fifty. ninth 
session  of  this  scientific  Society  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th  last.,  at  the  house  of  the 
Institution,  Great  George-etreet,  Westminster. 


CLIMATE  OF  THE  S.W.  OF  IRELAND. 

GLENGARRIFF — BANTEY  BAY, 

A LAEOE  tract  of  Ireland,  extending  fifty  miles 
from  Killarney  to  the  Southern  Ocean  at  Cape 
Clear,  and  from  E.  to  W.  about  thirty  miles, 
although  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  bat  little 
known  even  to  tourists.  The  Atlantic  bonnda 
it  on  the  S.  and  W.,  and  the  bays  of  Dingle, 
Kenmare,  and  Bantry,  all  great  and  reputed 
harbours,  fed  by  the  Gnlf  ocean  stream,  bestow 
upon  the  whole  range  of  coast  from  Dingle  to 
Bantry  a richness  of  scenic  beauty  and  com- 
mercial  facilities  hitherto  bat  little  appreciated. 
The  scenery  of  mountain  range,  of  bill  and  cratr, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  is  unequalled  ; but 
there  is  alsoa  temperature  of  climate,  occasioned 
by  the  continuous  flow  of  the  Gulf  stream  against 
this  portion  of  the  coast,  which  attempers  the 
atmosphere,  and  which,  flowing  into  Bantry  Bay 
at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island,  distributes 
a warm  and  unfailing  supply  of  pore  ozone  for 
the  mitigation  of  the  climate,  and  fertilisation 
of  the  whole  region  in  the  growth  of  tree,  shrub, 
and  flower. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  bay,  sheltered  by  pic- 
tureeqne  mountains  on  the  E.,  N.,  and  N.W. 
stands  the  large  hotel  of  Glengarriff,  in  tastefully, 
laid  out  grounds,  near  to  the  charmingly. wooded 
demesne  of  the  Earl  Bantry,  and  built  on  the 
lands  of  George  Preston  White,  esq. ; thus  it  is 
protected  from  all  cold  winds,  and  although  1° 
more  N.  than  Torquay,  the  registered  tempera- 
ture is  6®  higher,  being  7®  above  that  of  London ! 
Thus,  as  a sanatorium,  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Many  high  anthorities  have  written  on  it;  and 
amongst  others  Thackeray  said,—”  Were  such  a 
Bay  upon  English  shores,  it  would  be  a world’s 
wonder.  What  sends  picturesque  tourists  to  the 
Rhine  and  Switzerland  ? There  is  a country 
within  five  miles  of  the  pretty  inn  of  GlengarriS", 
of  the  magnificence  whereof  no  pen  can  give  an 
idea.” 

As  to  the  nsnal  places  of  resort  for  invalids, 
those  who  have  been  there  cannot  forget  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  south  wind,  called  the 
“ Miatrale,”  at  Nice,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles  ; nor 
the  ohillng  influence  of  the  ” Bise,”  or  north 
wind,  at  Montpelier,  and  other  French  towns, 
the  usual  places  of  refuge  for  invalids.  The 
writer  hereof  has  felt  those  winds  severely. 

To  close  a short  description,  Lord  John  Man. 
ners  says, — “The  twenty  miles  from  Kenmare 
to  Glengarriff  form  the  grandest  scenery  I know 
of ; an  ascent  of  four  miles  brings  you  to  a 
tunnel  600  ft.  long;  on  emerging  from  which 
the  head  of  Glengarriff  opens  npon  you;  thence, 
at  every  step  you  descend,  the  scenery  becomes 
more  beautiful,  every  turn  of  the  road  revealing 
some  new  charm,  with  Bantry  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic  ever  bounding  the  view;  a glorious 
sunset  was  lighting  up  that  noble  arm  of  the 
sea  and  its  swelling  mountains,  as  I crossed  its 
broad  surface,  which  from  its  situation  and 
natnral  advantages  ought  to  rival  Plymouth  or 
Brest.”  T,  p[_ 


THE  EDUCATION  OP  ARTISTS. 

SiE, — In  an  article  on  the  papers  read  at  tho 
Social  Science  Congress,  yoa  say  that  mine  and 
Mr.  Richmond’s  papers  do  not  materially  differ. 
Allow  me  to  point  out  a very  essential  difference, 
a difference  which  affects  the  importance  of  mural 
painting  as  the  most  effective  means  of  raising 
art  to  the  highest  status.  The  vitality  of  the 
ancient  art  organisation  inhered  in  the  system  of 
aoholarship  and  the  building  to  be  embellished 
being  itself  the  sobool. 

Mr.  Richmond,  in  advising  that  the  education 
of  the  mural  painter  should  be  provided  in  the 
departmental  schools,  has  missed  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Moreover,  the  education  required  could 
not  be  so  obtained.  W.  C.  T. 

P.S. — The  point  which  I have  thus  made  also 
shows  wherein  the  present  system  of  art-schools 
is  at  fault. 


UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

Mb.  .Tabvis,  the  district  surveyor  of  Camberwell 
aunimoneil  Mr.  Leonard  before  Mr.  Chance,  sitting  at  the 
Lambeth  Police-court,  the  other  day,  for  not  having  in- 
closed one  Bide  of  a buildiog  with  a wall,  he  having  made 
use  of  the  wall  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
house.  Mr.  Maybew,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  de- 
fendant. The  Magistrate,  after  hearing  the  evidence 
adjourned  the  case  tor  a month  to  give  tho  defendant  time 
to  build  a wall  or  to  enable  him  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment with  the  adjoining  owner  for  him  to  use  the  wall  as  a 
partywall  upon  its  being  made  in  conformity  with  the 
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SELECTION  OF  SANITARY  OFFICERS. 

SiE, — From  my  own  experience,  I find  that 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  sanitation,  as  far  as 
sanitary  engineering  is  concerned,  are  the  un. 
educated  builders,  who,  possessing  a very  primi- 
tive  notion  of  the  laws  which  govern  sanitary 
requirements,  fail  to  voluntarily  receive  instruc- 
tion from  more  competent  authorities,  and, 
allowed  to  work,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  upon 
the  principle  of  non-interference,  constitute  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion  which  exist  in  places  under  sanitary  boards. 
I find  it  a comparatively  easymatcer  to  convince 
the  entirely  uneducated  masses  of  the  necessity 
of  such  requirements,  for  instance,  as  an  effi- 
cient system  of  house. drainage,  but  am  resisted 
with  much  more  opposition  when  I endeavour  to 
convince  those  whose  little  learning  in  sanitary 
matters  fills  them  with  that  conceit  which  defies 
the  instruction  of  others  as  well  as  reveals  un- 
wittingly their  own  ignorance.  As  nearly  all 
works  that  are  purely  of  a sanitary  character 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  sanitary  boards, 
what  is  wanted  is  a better  class  of  men  to 
administer  the  sanitary  laws,  and  advise  upon 
sanitary  measures  ; and  for  this  purpose  let  the 
Local  Government  Board  appoint  an  examiniug 
body,  consisting  of  architects,  civil  engineers, 
physicians,  and  surgeons,  to  examine  the  com- 
potency  of  persons  aspiring  to  fill  the  offices  of 
inspector  of  nuisances,  medical  officers  of  health, 
and  town  surveyors  (who  are  the  principal 
advisers  of  sanitary  boards),  and  reject  all  can- 
didates failing  to  come  up  to  the  prescribed 
standard.  This  would  be  a much  better  system 
of  electing  competent  candidates  than  to  elect 
them  upon  the  strength  of  testimonials,  and, 
forsooth,  by  other  even  more  ludicrous  and 
absurd  means  j and,  indeed,  this  I think  is  not 
the  worst  feature  about  appointments  under 
sanitary  authorities,  for,  as  soon  as  an  appoint- 
ment is  advertised,  what  is  the  procedure  of 
intended  candidates?  Ist,  an  invocation  of  the 
goddess  of  patronage;  2Qd,  getting  op  a corre. 
spondence  with  “my  friends’  friends,”  asking 
them  to  write  little  introductory  notes  to  their 
friends,  and  following  up  this  preliminary  by 
resorting  to  the  degrading  custom  of  interview- 
ing the  “powers  that  be.”  This  is  another 
means  by  which  sanitary  progress  is  retarded. 
When  a selection  is  thus  unadvisedly  made, 
what  must  be  the  inevitable  result  but  a to  al 
or  partial  failure  of  those  sanitary  works  upon 
which  their  duties  may  hereafter  call  upon  them 
to  advise  ? I have  resorted  myself  to  this 
hackneyed  system  of — well,  I may  say — touting, 
simply  becaose  others  do  it,  yet,  personally,  I 
detest  a custom  so  derogatory ; but  could  nob 
the  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors  be  doing  good  service 
(as  far  as  town  surveyors  are  concerned)  by  in- 
culcating a feeling  of  esprit  de  corps  among  its 
members,  and,  so  to  a certain  extent,  watch 
over  and  endeavour  to  prevent  this  kind  of 
practice?  If  they  would  I should  bo  extremely 
happy  to  follow  their  example.  It  would  lead 
to  a more  rigid  observance  of  the  laws  of 
health,  and  raise  the  dignity  and  status  of  the 
office  of  town  surveyor,  get  a more  independent 
class  of  men,  and  accordingly  enable  them  to 
receive  that  which  they  do  not  now  sometimes 
get,  namely,  respect  from  those  whom  they 
serve.  L-  L. 


WAGES  IN  LIEU  OF  NOTICE. 

LIDDABD  r.  STEPHENSON. 

In  this  case  (heard  on  the  25th  ult.  at  the  Bromplon 
County  Court)  the  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant,  a bnilder, 
of -Vlilltnan’s-row,  Chelsea,  for  the  sntnof  SOs.  for  a week’s 
wages  in  lieu  of  notice.  The  plaintiff  said  he  was  engaged 
by  the  defendant  as  a temporary  clerk  at  a salary  of  30e. 
per  week.  On  Monday,  the  7tti  of  August,  being  Bank 
Holiday,  he  did  not  attend  the  office,  and  on  the  Tuesday 
morning  one  of  the  defendant’s  clerks  called  at  hia  honse, 
and  said,  as  Mr.  Stephenson  waa  not  busy,  he  need  not 
come  for  a few  days.  On  the  following  Monday  he  was 
told  that  his  services  would  not  be  required,  and  he 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  a week’s  notice. 

A clerk  from  the  defendant's  office  said  that  the  plaintiff 
was  dismissed,  as  he  absented  himself  on  the  Monday. 

His  Honour  held  that  even  if  the  plaintiff  should  hare 
attended  bnsineea  on  the  Bank  Holiday,  hia  absence 
had  been  looked  over,  for  the  witness  had  tola  h’m 
thiit  Mr.  Stephenson  was  not  busy,  and  did  not  want  him 
for  a few  days.  He  thought  tiie  plaintiff  entitled  to  a 
fortnight’s  salary,  and  had  he  sued  for  it,  he  should  have 
given  him  a veroict.  He  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff 
with  costs. 


Institution  of  Surveyors. — The  first  ordi. 
nary  general  meeting  of  the  session  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  November  13th,  when  the  president, 
Mr.  Edmund  James  Smith,  will  open  the  seeeion 
with  an  address. 


THE  BUILDER. 


NEW  SEOREHAM  CHURCH. 

Sir, — I took  the  opportunity  whilst  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  visiting  new  Shoreham  Chnrch, 
and  was  very  much  shocked  to  find  this  splendid 
monument  of  our  forefathers  being  wantonly 
defaced  by  a gang  of  men  who  were  at  work  on 
the  “restoration.”  The  whitewash  inside  is 
being  removed  by  the  application  of  chisels, 
small  flat  crowbars,  and  rasps,  these  last  being 
used  on  the  delicate  carving  of  the  capitals.  If 
this  work  is  allowed  to  proceed  many  more  weeks, 
or  even  days,  there  will  be  no  ancient  face  left 
to  the  internal  stonework. 

The  flat  crowbars  were  pieces  of  iron,  about 
18  in.  long  and  in.  wide,  with  sharpened  ends, 
and  nsed  not  only  to  scrape,  but  to  chip  off  the 
whitewash  from  the  mouldings. 

On  the  outside  cement  is  used  to  plaster  over 
the  decayed  or  weather-eaten  portions  of  the 
stone,  and  the  new  atones  in  some  places  are 
stained  with  cement  to  imitate  old. 

The  ancient  windows  in  the  choir  aisle  are 
being  taken  out  to  insert  copies  of  the  older 
windows,  of  which  one  remains,  already  scraped 
as  clean  and  white  as  the  whole  of  the  east  end 
was,  I hear,  a year  or  two  ago. 

Surely  there  cau  be  no  faculty  issued  by  the 
Bishop  which  would  cover  such  destructive  work 
of  “restoration.” 

In  the  hope  that  something  will  be  done  to 
save  the  yet  untouched  portions!  of  the  church, 
I ask  you,  sir,  to  insert  this  letter  in  your  next 
issue.  An  Antiquauv. 


USE  OF  CHALK  IN  BUILDING. 

SiB, — I regret  some  of  your  readers  have  not  replied  to 
my  inquiries  respecting  the  proper  treatment  of  chalk 
“ previouvly  to  its  being  used  as  a building  material,  for 
both  inside  and  outside  work.”  Some  information  would 
be  a public  boon,  as  I feel  sure  the  real  value  of  chalk  for 
building  purposes  is  not  generally  known,  more  especially 
its  proper  treatment  first.  The  information  I require 

1.  Should  it  be  dug  in  the  autumn,  and  exposed  to  the 
frost,  wind,  and  rain  of  winter,  or  in  the  spring,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  sun  ? 

2.  Should  it  be  dng  at  any  time,  and  carefully  housed 
and  kept  dry  ? 

3.  If  it  requires  to  be  laid  in  its  natural  bed  like  stone  ? 

4.  Does  chalk  for  outside  work  require  difl’erent  treat- 
ment to  that  used  iuside?  Z.  W. 


“THE  EMBANKMENT  AND  TIIE 
DROWNING.” 

Fir, — “Would  you  permit  me  to  make  an  improved 
Boggestion  to  the  very  excellent  and  necessary  one  in  your 
recent  issue,  viz.,  that  long  planks  or  poles  should  be 
secured  with  iron  guides  to  the  face  of  the  wall  and  so 
arranged  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.  This  would  be 
less  unsightly  than  the  chains,  and  certainly  more  useful, 
as  their  whole  length  would  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  f.  K. 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Kingston-07i-Thames.  — At  a meeting  of  the 
Kingeton-on-ThameB  Highway  Board,  on  the 
28th  ult.,  a letter  from  the  surveyor  (Mr.  James 
Bateman,  C.E.)  was  read,  asking  for  an  increase 
of  salary.  In  answer  to  a questioo,  the  clerk 
said  that  the  surveyor’s  salary  was  now  240?.  a 
year.  An  estimate  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bateman 
showed  bis  annual  expenses,  which  last  year, 
including  the  purchase  of  his  horse,  were  239?. 
The  clerk  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Bateman  had 
the  horse  in  his  possession  now,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
nett stated  that  the  expenses,  excluding  the 
purchase  of  the  animal,  were  estimated  at  150?. 
per  annum,  so  that  the  surveyor  had  only  90Z.  a 
year  for  himself.  Mr.  Barnett  at  first  moved  that 
Mr.  Bateman  receive  a salary  of  400?.  a year,  but 
he  ultimately  moved,  “That  the  surveyor’s 
salary  be  increased  to  350?.  a year,  as  long  as  he 
gives  satisfaction  to  the  Board,  and  that  be  shall 
not  accept  any  other  appointment  without  the 
sauctiou  of  the  Board.”  This  was  carried  unaui. 
mously. 

St.  Pancras. — Mr.  Frank  F.  Buckbam  baa  been 
elected  assistant-surveyor  to  the  St.  Panerse 
Vestry,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Brume!),  who  was 
lately  appointed  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  for  Sevenoaks. 

Newington. — Mr.  W.  H.  Wellsted  has  been 
appointedengtneering-snrveyor  of, the  Newington 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Authority. 


Guy's  Hospital  Drainage.  — We  have 
received  jotimatii  n from  Mr.  A.  Billioge,  sur- 
veyor to  Guy’s  Hospital,  that  Banner’s  system 
of  sanitation  bus  been  applied  to  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  hospital,  and  that  he  anticipates 
it  will  be  a complete  success.  We  shall  be 
interested  in  learning  how  time  deals  with  it. 
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MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Glasgow. — At  a meeting  of  the  Glasgow  master 
slaters  on  the  30th  ult.,  to  consider  the  advances 
asked  by  the  operatives,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  concede  the  advance  of  ^d.  per  hour, 
but  that  the  pay-days  should  remain  fortnightly. 
The  men  asked  for  weekly  payments. 

Burton.on-Trent. — The  plasterers  of  this  town 
struck  work  on  the  SOth  ult.  for  an  advance  of 
wages.  They  demand  9d.  per  hour,  which  the 
masters  refuse. 

Liverpool. — The  Liverpool  lodge  of  the  Opera- 
tive Plumbers’  Association  have  given  six  months’ 
notice  to  the  masters  of  a new  code  of  by-laws, 
which  are  to  come  into  force  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1877.  In  regard  to  the  boors  of  labour  and  the 
rate  of  wages,  it  is  proposed  that  from  the  Ist  ot 
March  to  the  Ist  of  November  the  hours  of  labour 
be  fifty  per  week  (a  reduction  of  five  hours),  at 
the  rate  of  9d.  per  hour  (lid.  advance  per  hour). 
From  the  lat  of  November  to  the  Ist  of  March 
the  hours  per  week  are  to  be  forty.seven  and  a 
half,  at  the  rate  of  9.id.,  or  an  advance  of  Id.  per 
hour.  Quarter  time  is  to  commence  at  9 o’clock 
instead  of  8.30  a.m. 

Plymouth. — A piece  of  trade-union  tyranny  at 
Plymouth,  repotted  by  the  Western  Momiing 
News,  is  (says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette)  even  more 
remarkable  than  that  which  has  of  late  attracted 
BO  much  attention  at  Messrs.  Doulton's  works  in 
Lambeth.  “ It  seems  that  a large  buildiug  is 
being  erected  near  the  Hoe,  at  Plymonth,  by  Mr- 
Pethick.  His  men  come  to  work  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  leave  at  five  in  the  afternoon. 
Finding  that  at  six  o’clock  the  mornings  are  now 
BO  dark  that  the  men  could  nob  properly  see  to 
work,  and  that  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  be 
climbing  about  the  scaffolding,  Mr.  Pethick 
suggested  that  they  should  begin  at  half-past 
six  and  work  up  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  time 
lost  at  dinner-time  and  the  other  quarter  after 
five  o’clock.  The  men  were  quite  willing  to 
accept  this  proposal,  but  the  Masons’  Society 
interposed,  and  prohibited  the  arrangement 
under  a penalty  of  50i.  per  man.  The  nn- 
fortunate  masons  have  thus  unwillingly  gone  on 
strike;  and  the  labourers  aie  necessarily  ren- 
dered idle  also,  although  both  able  and  willing  to 
fall  in  with  the  proposed  arrangement.” 

Darlington. — The  following  is  a copy  of  the 
Rules  which  the  Plumbers’  Union  submitted  to 
the  masters.  The  refusal  of  the  latter  to  sign 
them  led  to  the  strike  of  last  week,  which  still 
continues  : — 

1.  That  (lie  rate  of  wages  be  not  leas  tbaa  7^d.  per  hour, 
with  al]  the  necessary  working  tools  found  by  ihe  masters. 
Apprentices  just  out  of  their  time  exempt  from  this  rule 
ior  sir  moniDs  with  the  same  employer. 

2.  That  the  hours  of  labour  be  53  hours  per  week— com- 
mencing on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays  at  6 o’clock  a.m.  until  6 p.m.,  allowing  one 
hour  and  a half  for  breakfart  and  dinner;  and  on  Saturdays 
from  6 o’clock  to  12  p.m.,  allowing  one  half-hour  for  break- 
fast.  All  meu  to  be  at  the  shop  at  12  o'clock  on  Satur- 
days. When  exceeding  thtt  time  to  be  paid  as  overtime. 

3.  When  the  work  is  at  a greater  distance  than  one  mile 
from  the  Town  Hall,  the  men  shall  be  allowed  time  to 
walk  in  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour  such  distance 
as  may  be  in  excess  of  one  mile.  And  the  men  shall  re- 
main at  work  on  all  jobs  until  5 o’clock  within  a circuit  of 
one  mile  from  the  Town  Hall,  but  if  required  to  go  to  the 
shop,  to  be  at  the  shop  at  5 o'clock. 

4.  When  meu  are  required  to  lodge  away,  that  lodgings 
and  travelling  expenses  be  allowed,  and  to  be  allowed 
to  come  home  every  week’s  end  within  a distance  of  20 
miles,  above  20  and  under  40  once  a fortnight,  above  40 
once  a month  ; if  the  men  do  not  come  home  they  will  be 
allowed  the  train  fare. 

6.  That  all  overtime  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a 
quarter  from  6 o'clock  to  9 p.m.,  and  from  9 p.m.  to 
Sa.m.  time  and  half.  Saturdays  from  12  o’clock  to  12  at 
night,  time  and  half.  Sundays  and  Christmas  Days  double 
time.  63  hours  to  be  worked  per  week  before  overtime 
be  cbiirged. 

6.  That  all ' apprentices  be  legally  bound,  and  that  uot 
more  than  one  apprentice  to  each  man  be  employed  in  all 
shops,  and  that  no  improvers  be  employed. 

7.  That  no  non-society  man  be  allowed  to  work  in  a shop 
longer  than  two  weeks  unless  he  joins  the  society. 

U.  That  no  labourers  be  allowed  to  do  plumber  and  gas- 
fitting  work. 

9.  One  month’s  notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  on  cither 
side  of  any  alteration  of  the  foregoing  rules. 

It  is  stated  that  the  portions  objected  to  by  the 
masters  as  arbitrary  and  exacting  are  the  last 
clauses  of  roles  1 and  2,  the  demand  of  train- 
fare  in  role  4,  if  the  men  do  not  come  home ; 
the  limitation  of  apprentices  in  rule  6 ; and  the 
exclusion  of  non-aociety  men  in  rule  7. 

North,  of  England  Iron  Trade, — For  several 
months  past  a dispute,  involving  not  merely  the 
Buccessfnl  working,  but  the  very  existence  of  the 
North  of  England  Iron  Trade  Arbitration  Board, 
has  been  repeatedly  considered,  without  a settle- 
ment being  come  to.  The  ironworkers  repre- 
sented  on  the  Board  were  called  upon  to  pay 
half  a claim  of  GoS?.,  losses  incurred  throngh  the 
strike  of  men  connected  with  the  Board  at  the 
Moor  Works,  Stockt.in.  Their  employers  con. 
sidered  that  the  hole  should  come  out  of  the 
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tt.en’8  pockets,  bot  rather  than  joopardiEe  the 
esiatence  of  the  Board  they  agreed  to  pay  half 
the  claim.  The  men  at  the  several  meetings  of 
the  Board  have  not  been  prepared  to  pay  that 
fchare,  but  on  the  6th  inat.  the  operative  repre- 
sentatives  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the 
North  of  England  met  at  Darlington,  and  agreed 
to  the  employers’  proposition. 


WHITBY  JET  MANUFACTURE. 

When  we  say  that  more  than  1,500  persons  are 
employed  at  Whitby  in  the  preparation  of  jet 
ornaments,  and  that  the  work  supports  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Ihe  town,  its  im- 
portanco  will  be  seen.  Endeavours  are  being 
made  to  improve  the  artistic  character  of  the 
work  produced,  and  should  be  vigorously  prose- 
cuted. Every  child  in  Whitby  should  be  taught 
drawing  as  it  is  writing;  a good  museum  should 
he  established  in  the  town,  if  there  be  not  one 
already,  and  courses  of  good  lectures  on  art  should 
he  oontinnoasly  given.  With  proper  efforts,  the 
interests  of  the  town  might  be  advanced  im- 
mensely. 

We  take  the  following  from  tbe  Whitby 
Times: — “Sir  George  Elliot's  Jet  Prizes. — Tbe 
prizes  given  by  Sir  George  Elliot,  bart.,  M.P., 
for  the  best  works  in  jet  have  j uat  been  awarded. 
The  committee  of  the  Whitby  Institute  who  had 
charge  of  the  matter,  anxious  that  the  speoimeus 
should  be  well  and  impartially  judged,  applied 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  for  assistance. 
That  Society  very  kindly  undertook  the  matter, 
and  delegated  the  duty  of  judging  the  worki  sent 
up  to  Professor  Tennant  and  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  F.R.S.  These  gentlemen,  in  a com- 
munication to  Mr.  Bate,  the  secretary  of  the  local 
committee,  stated  that  they  have  examined  the 
various  works  in  Whitby  jet  submitted  in  com- 
petition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Sir  George 
Elliot,  and  report  that  they  have  awarded  the 
prizes  as  follows  : — 

Class  1.— For  the  best  neeWet  of  any  kind,  Xo  prizes 
awarded. 

Claes  2, — For  the  best  bracelet  of  any  kind,  let  prize 
2/..  V.  Austin ; 2nd,  U.,  R.  Barker. 

Class  3.— For  the  best  brooch.  1st,  21.,  R,  Psee  • 2nd 
1/.,  R.  Barker.  B , , 

Class  4.— For  the  best  ear-drops  of  any  kind.  let.  IZ.. 
R.  Barker;  2nd,  lOs.,  R.  Page. 

Class  6.— For  the  best  art  work  of  any  kind.  1st..  3/.. 
W.  Baker  ; 2Dd,  1/.,  Thos.  Tose. 

Class  6.— For  the  best  design  of  any  kind.  No  prizes 
awarded. 

Class  7.— Tcnrg  men  under  21  years  of  age,— For  the 
bfst  brooch  of  any  kind.  Ist,  1?.  lOs.,  W.  Baker  : 2nd,  lOs., 
C.  Kingston. 

Class  8.— For  the  beat  bracelet,  let,  11.  lOs.,  W.  Baker ; 
2nd,  lOa.,  Thos.  Falkiogbridge. 

The  jndgeB  add  that  they  do  not  propose  to 
accept  any  fee,  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  assist 
in  the  promotion  of  so  important  an  industry  aa 
the  working  of  Whitby  jet.  We  are  sure  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Institute  and  the  jet  trade  are 
due  to  Mr.  Godwin  and  Professor  Tennant  for 
their  kindness  and  liberality.” 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  names  of  the 
competitors  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  judges  : 
the  various  specimens  being  submitted  to  them 
under  numbers  alone.  The  recurrence  of  the 
same  names  in  the  prize-list  makes  the  mention 
of  this  fact  the  more  necessary. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE 
CENTENNIAL  BUILDINGS. 

THE  AMEIIICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  Convention  recently  held  in  Phila- 
delphia,— 

“Architecture  at  the  Exhibition”  was  dis- 
cussed in  an  essay  by  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  of 
New  York.  Some  of  the  effeots  occasioned  by 
the  great  architectural  revival  since  1S51, 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  first  world’s 
fair  and  tbe  suaceeding  ones  of  London,  Paris, 
and  Vienna,  were  first  considered.  One  of  the 
most  nseful  and  practical  benefits  of  these  great 
international  exhibitions  is  the  familiar  manner 
in  which  the  industrial  arts  have  been  presented 
to  the  general  public,  aa  well  as  to  the  specialist, 
and  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  possible  ser- 
vice in  educating  and  cultivating  laymen  as  well 
as  instructing  professional  studeuts.  Alluding  to 
some  of  the  important  bearings  which  interna, 
tional  exhibitions  have  on  modern  progress,  he 
discussed  the  location  and  tbe  buildings  them, 
selves  comprised  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 
*•  The  grounds,”  he  said,  “are  tastefully  laid  out 
as  a landscape  garden,  with  asphalted  roads  and 
walks  following  the  natural  contour  of  the  land. 
The  Exhibition  buildings,  with  few  exceptions,  are 


generally  well  adapted  to  their  various  pnrposes, 
and  are  appropriate  in  design  and  neatly  executed. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  more  attention 
was  not  paid  to  the  various  strnotnres  erected 
by  the  different  States  and  by  special  exhibitors. 
With  the  exception  of  a few  typical  structures 
erected  by  foreign  nations,  little  can  be  said 
in  commendation ; in  fact,  the  great  majority 
are  beyond  criticism,  architecturally  considered  ; 
whereas  a proper  attention  to  this  important 
subject  would  have  added  much  to  the  exterior 
beauty  of  the  Exhibition.”  Speaking  of  the 
main  building,  Mr.  Hunt  said  : — “ The  general 
effect  of  tbe  building  is  satisfactory,  considering 
its  temporary  character  and  the  consequent 
enforced  restriction  as  to  ocst,  and  also  in 
view  of  the  materials  used,  glass  and  iron.  It 
should  be  here  stated  that  tbe  columns  and 
trasses  are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
taken  down  and  used  elsewhere.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  is  a total  absence  of  anything 
like  monumental  grandeur  or  even  apparent  sub- 
Btantiality  about  the  building.  A certain  stiff- 
ness  and  monotony  also  pervade  the  whole  struc- 
ture, whilst  the  relative  height,  ns  compared  to 
the  vast  ax'sa  covered,  produces  a squatty  ap. 
pearance.  The  interior  is  light  and  pleasing, 
but  is  wanting  in  effi^ctand  variety.  On  account 
of  the  great  similarity  in  plan  between  Machinery 
Hall  and  the  main  building,  the  effect  pro. 
duced  by  Machinery  Hall  is  much  the  same. 
The  interior  of  Machinery  Hall,  however,  ap- 
pears  more  substantial,  due  in  part  to  the 
use  of  wood  in  its  construction.  The  admirable 
arrangement  of  the  hydraulic  annex,  which 
forms  80  marked  a feature,  is  deserving  of 
great  praise.  As  to  Agricultural  Hall,  its  dia- 
position  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose?,  and  it 
owes  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  its  interior  to 
its  grand  arches  springing  directly  from  the 
ground, — a very  satisfactory  feature,  contrasting 
favourably  with  tbe  stilted  and  rather  unstable 
appearance  of  the  perpendicular  supports  em- 
ployed  in  the  two  buildings  just  alluded  to. 
The  United  States  Government  Building,  with 
its  naves  and  aisles  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross, 
and  the  Women’s  Pavilion,  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross,  are  effective  in  their  appearance, 
both  externally  and  internally.  This  is  par- 
tioularly  due  to  their  ground. plan.  A peculiar 
feature  of  the  Art  Annex  Building  is  the  com- 
munication between  the  numerous  rooms,  which 
is  provided  for  in  the  angles.  Good  hanging 
space  is  thus  secured,  but  at  the  expense  of  con- 
siderable perplexity  to  the  visicor.  Tbe  State 
buildings  of  New  Jersey,  Massachasette,  Ohio, 
and  Conneotiout  are  to  be  commended.  Horti- 
cultural  Hall  is  constructed  in  the  Moorish 
style.  The  ensemble  is  satisfactory,  especially 
w]i?n  viewed  at  an  angle.  Memorial  Hall, 
erected  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  oity 
of  Philadelphia,  is  by  far  the  moat  pretentious 
structure  on  tbe  Eihibition  grounds.  At  a 
oeitain  distance  the  general  effect  of  the  mass 
is  rather  satisfactory,  but  upon  a nearer  ap. 
proach  the  building,  which  is  built  of  granite  and 
designed  in  tbe  Renaissanoe  style,  loses  much, — 
the  ornamenticn  being  very  commonplace 
and  meagre  in  design,  whilst  in  execution  it 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Great  defects  also 
exist  in  the  interior  distribution,  amongst  the 
most  flagrant  of  which  is  the  poor  accommoda- 
tions  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  corner  paYilioos. 
Greater  simplicity  in  design,  breadth  of  treat- 
ment, and  less  ornamentation,  would  undoubtedly 
have  produced  a bolder  effect,  and  been  more  in 
harmony  with  the  material  used.  A want  of 
scale  pervades  the  details  throughout ; this  is 
especially  observable  in  the  main  central  hall, 
the  dome  of  which  rests  clumsily  on  the  walls. 
In  view  of  the  fine  and  varied  exhibits  made  in 
paintings  and  sculpture,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  their  sister  art  of  architecture  has  been 
fairly  represented.  The  Exhibiiion  is  wanting 
in  much  that  would  render  it  interesting  and 
instructive,  not  only  to  the  profession  but  to 
the  public,  who  would  certainly  appreciate  a 
thoroughness  both  in  arobiteotural  design  and 
construction  which  prevailed  abroad  and  is 
wautiog  with  ue,  due  to  more  scientific  and 
judicious  use  of  the  various  building  materials 
and  to  the  higher  standard  of  taste  which  natu- 
rally prevails  in  tbe  Old  World.  The  important 
problem,  viz.,  the  amelioration  of  the  dwellings 
for  the  labouring  and  industrial  classes,  has  been 
almost  entirely  ignored.  This  absence  is  espe- 
oially  to  be  remarked  upon,  so  much  attention 
having  been  paid  to  this  subject,  particularly 
since  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  That  such 
bnildings  can  be  made  a practical  success  is 
proved  by  the  report  of  the ‘Improved  Indusfr’al 


Dwellings  Company,  of  London,’  which  slaves 
that  no  leas  than  10,000  persons  occupied 
dwellings  under  their  control  in  January,  1876, 
while  their  available  capital  was  then  1,000,0001.” 


BUILDING  IN  CHELSEA. 

The  report  of  the  surveyor  (Mr.  G.  H.  St.iy. 
ton,  C.E.),  which  appears  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  shows  that  sanction  has  been  given  by  the 
Yestry  to  the  construction  of  nearly  six  miles  of 
new  sewers.  In  addition  to  tbe  above,  the 
Vestry  have  taken  up  and  relaid  a number  of  old 
sewers,  and  have  construoted  additional  sewer 
ventilators,  new  gollies,  and  two  new  public 
latrines  in  the  parish. 

Six  miles  of  new  streets  have  been  sauotioned 
during  the  year.  Notices  of  intention  to  build 
no  fewer  than  2,291  new  houses  were  given  to 
the  Vestry,  the  proposed  drainage  thereof  being 
approved.  The  surveyor  observes, — 

“ The  erection  of  so  large  a number  of  houses 
is  a most  important  matter,  inasmuch  as  pro. 
vision  will  thus  be  made  for  an  inorease  in  the 
populaticn  of  the  parish  of  upwards  of  20,000  in 
a period  of  a little  over  a year  (?).  Of  that  number 
it  is  expected  that  a provision  for  16,000  people 
will  be  made  on  the  Queen’s  Park  Estate  alone.” 


ST.  BUDEAUX  CHURCH,  PLYMOUTH. 

This,  the  daughter  church  of  Sfc.  Andrew’s, 
Plymouth,  has  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  after  a thorough  restoration.  Built  not 
long  after  the  Reformation,  and  at  a time  when 
very  little  was  thought  of  Gothic  architecture  or 
ecclesiastical  art  of  any  kind,  this  structure  is 
interesting  as  showing  how  the  old  forms  of 
church  construction  lingered  in  the  country 
after  the  spirit  of  them  had  departed.  Roger 
Budocksbed  erected  the  three  aisles,  but  either 
forgot  or  intentionally  omitted  tbe  chancel. 
In  other  respects  bis  masons  kept  pretty 
closely  to  the  Devonshire  church  type,  and  the 
pillars  and  arches,  the  windows  and  door- 
ways, are  much  the  same  as  in  the  ohnrobes 
built  a century  or  more  earlier,  only  that  the 
details  are  coarser  and  less  exact.  Here  and 
there  maybe  noticed  an  eccentric  label  or  string- 
course  entirely  un- Gothic  in  character,  and 
attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the  insubordinate 
taste  of  one  or  two  of  the  founder’s  workmen. 

A chancel  has  been  formed  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  nave,  surrounded  by  a low  screen  moulded 
and  pierced  with  quatrefoils.  Within  the  chancel 
are  the  oboir-aeats,  having  oak  ends,  with  carved 
poppy-heads. 

The  ancient  font,  which  has  not  been  in  use 
for  a great  number  of  years,  has  been  restored 
and  placed  on  a granite  cross  in  the  pavement  at 
the  west  end  of  the  central  passage,  outside  tbe 
tower  arch. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  opening  into  tbe 
tower  is  occupied  by  a screen  of  pitch  pine, 
traceried,  and  having  glazing  in  the  heads. 

Tbe  interesting  monuments  of  the  Forteecue, 
Tievill,  Knighton,  Byard,  and  Stukeley  families, 
have  been  restored  in  proper  colours  by  Mr. 
Fouracre,  at  the  cost  of  the  representatives  of 
the  respective  families.  The  fine  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  Georges  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
soon  taken  in  band. 

The  contractor  for  the  restoration  of  this 
church  was  Mr.  Hoskin,  of  King’s  Tamerton.  Tbe 
restoration  has  been  carried  out  from  the  draw- 
ings and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Hinc, 
Plymouth. 

The  great  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  married  in 
Ihij  church,  and  his  wife  was  buried  here. 
During  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  centary, 
it  was  occupied  by  tbe  Royalist  troops,  who  did 
it  much  injury.  

MESSRS.  DOULTON  AND  THEIR 
BRICKLAYERS. 

Sib, — In  yoor  issue  of  the  4tli  instant  appears  ao 
extract  fronx  a letter  upon  the  above  subject  IVota 
Mr.  Coulson,  the  secretary  of  the  Bricklayers’  Society. 
On  this  I beg  to  ofl'er  a few  remarks.  First,  as  to  the 
“ contention.”  Whatcontention  ? Who  are  theoontend- 
log  parties  ? I take  it  as  a recognised  principle  there 
must  be  two  parties  to  a contention.  Here  we  see 
on  one  side  Mr,  Cooison,  as  representing  the  Bricklayers’ 
Society,  but  where  is  the  other  contending  party  ? Mr. 
Coulson  assumes  that  tbe  Messrs.  Coulton  occupy  that 
position;  but  bow  can  be  bear  out  his  assumption?  I 
opine  that  from  the  hour  those  bricklayers  struck  work- 
no  matter  what  the  cause, — and  received  the  wages  due 
to  them,  the  Messrs.  Donlton  ceased  to  be  a party  to  the 
contention.  It  was  perfectly  optional  on  the  part  of  the 

D whether  they  should  employ  these  men,  and  on  tbe 

t of  the  men  whether  they  chose  to  be  so  employed  •, 
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oonsequeotly,  the  men  had  perfect  liberty  to  leave  work 
as  they  did,  but  in  doing  so  all  connexion  with  the  firm 
ceased.  And,  aoeording  to  the  law  of  common  Bense  and 
reason,  and,  moreover,  the  law  of  England,  Messrs.  Don!  ton 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  engage  others  in  their  stead, 
which,  ifl  am  rightly  informed,  they  bare  done,  and,  having 
done  ao,  it  is  downright  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  contention 
as  between  Messrs.  Donltonand  their  bricklayers.  Had  the 
men  ihroagh  their  society  succeeded,  by  their  dog-in-the- 
manger  tactics,  in  preventing  the  firm  from  obtaining  other 
bricklayers,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  argnsd  that  they 
were,  or  at  any  rate  they  might  have  been  induced  to  be- 
come, a party  to  the  contention  ; but,  were  they  compelltd 
to  employ  bricklayers  at  all  ? Could  they  be  denied  the 
right  to  constmot  their  buildings  entirely  of  terra-cotta, 
and  employ  plasterers  or  masons  to  fix  it,  or  of  concrete, 
and  employ  labourers  to  execute  the  work?  Is  there 
any  law  to  prevent  them  adopting  either  coarse,  or  any 
other  practicable  one  that  would  answer  their  purpose  ? 
Well,  then,  how  can  it  be  said  they  are  a party  to  this  con- 
tention,  nnless  they  choose  ? But  Mr.  Contson,  seeing  he 
failed  to  force  them,  is  now  trying  persuasion;  he  even 
condescends  to  offer  them  the  privilege  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  the  parties  selected  to  form  the  Board  who  are 
to  decide.  To  decide  what  ? Most  likely  that  the  firm  wore 
wrong  from  ihefirat,  in  not  submitting  to  be  dictated  to 
as  to  how  they  should  conduct  their  business  arrangements 
or  spend  their  own  cash.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  any 
other  decision  would  fail  to  satisiy  Mr.  Coulson  or  his 
constitnects.  If  Mr.  Coulson  bad  been  so  anxious  to 
have  this  and  all  such  other  matters  submitted  to  a Board 
of  Conciliation,  why  did  he  not  prevail  upon  tho  men  to 
keep  to  their  work,  and  in  the  meantime  apply  for  arbi- 
traton  ? He  would  bare  shown  at  least  some  consistency. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a magistrate  who  scutcnce  i a 
prisoner  before  he  had  investigated  the  charge  against 
him  ? 

Again,  does  Mr.  Conlson  believe  architects  would  consent 
to  he  dragged  into  such  controversies  ? Idoubtit;  buteven 
if  they  would,  why  architects  ? When  arbitration  was  first 
named  in  reference  to  this  matter,  the  Society  suggested 
that  representatives  from  the  different  trades  shouTcl  form 
the  Board.  Now,  architects  are  named  as  more  likely  to 
catch,  and  if  this  should  succeed,  it  is  coolly  proposed  to 
apply  the  process  to  all  future  employers  who  should  fail 
to  accommodate  their  business  arrangements  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  the  several  societies  in  the  building 
trade. 

To  cooelnde,  I beg  to  suggest  that  a great  blander  has 
undoubtedly  been  made,  originating  over  a few  pots  of 
beer,  which  reflects  but  little  credit  upon  Mr.  Coulson  or 
his  constituents,  and  the  sooner  the  subject  is  left  to  die 
out  the  better  forsll  concerned.  [■_ a v Ol'tsidsb. 


THE  CITY  COMPANIES  AND  THEIR 
HALLS. 

Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  the  chairman  of  the 
Lambeth  Vestry,  and  one  of  the  representatires 
from  that  body  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  who  is  also  a member  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, delivered  a lecture  last  week  at  the  new 
parochial  room,  Brixton,  on  the  “City  Guilds, ” 
in  which  he  made  some  interesting  references 
to  the  origin,  property,  and  general  character 
of  these  gnilds,  and  gave  descriptive  notices  of 
the  balls  and  bnildings  belonging  to  several  of 
the  companies.  There  were  no  less  than  eighty 
of  these  City  gnilds.  All  historians  agree  as  to 
their  great  antiquity.  As  to  their  origin,  it 
might  be  traced  to  those  oombinations  which,  in 
a commercial  country  snob  as  ours,  grew  np 
from  indaences  that  for  fonr  centuries  bad  been 
gradually  imported  from  Rome.  After  sketching 
the  history  of  many  of  the  companies,  and 
dwelling  npon  the  revenues,  charities,  and 
hospitalities,  he  alluded  to  the  princely  halls 
belonging  to  many  of  them,  more  especially  to 
that  of  the  Drapers*  Company.  Its  alabaster 
staircase,  and  the  fittings,  together  with  all 
the  arrangements,  were  the  most  extraordinary 
and  costly  that  be  knew  of.  As  a proof  of  the 
■enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  land,  he 
stated  that  the  garden  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Drapers’  Company  formerly  took  their 
walks,  had  been  let  for  building  purposes  at  a 
ground-rent  of  10,000J.  a year.  He  adduced  the 
schools  and  institutions  which  the  companies 
from  time  to  time  built,  aud  the  various  oharities 
which  they  supported,  as  a proof  that  they  were 
not  BO  selfish  as  they  were  represented  to  be. 
He  admitted  that  they  enjoyed  themselves,  and 
he  asked  why  should  they  not  ? Their  wealth, 
he  said,  bad  come  to  them  from  their  ancestors, 
and  bad  been  well  nursed,  whilst  the  original 
objects  for  which  the  gnilds  had  been  established 
bad  been  carried  out ; and  so  long  as  that  was 
done  he  did  not  see  by  what  right  they  could  be 
interfered  with. 


BERKS  ARCH.^OLOGICAL  AND 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society 
took  place  at  Reading  on  the  25th  nit.,  Mr. 
Joseph  Morris  presiding.  The  annual  report 
recorded  the  continned  steady  progress  of  the 
Society  daring  the  past  year.  Forty-three  new 
members  had  been  elected  since  the  last  report 
was  presented,  and  eight  names  had  been  with- 
drawn,  chiefly  owing  to  removals  from  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Society’s  operations,  so  that  the 


actual  numerical  increase  was  35,  the  total  number 
of  members  being  142,  viz.,  9 life  members,  95 
ordinary  members,  31  lady  members,  and  7 asso- 
oiates.  The  committee,  acting  under  the  provi- 
sion of  Rule  11,  had  appointed  Mr.  E.  J.  Shrews- 
bury  as  local  secretary  for  the  Maidenhead 
district.  There  had  been  two  general  and  three 
committee  meetings  held  daring  the  year,  and 
two  excursions.  At  the  general  meeting  held  on 
the  6th  of  April,  a paper  on  “ Chancel  Screens 
and  Roods”  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Rolfe.  The 
report  then  referred  to  the  success  which  had 
attended  tho  two  excursions,  and  thankfully 
mentioned  the  great  assistance  rendered  on  the 
occasion  of  the  excursion  to  Stratford-on-Avon 
tind  Warwick  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colles  aud  Mr. 
J.  Tom  Burgess;  and  of  the  second  exonrsion  to 
the  Wantage  district,  by  Mr.  S.  E.  B.  Pusey. 
The  report  concluded  by  strongly  urging  npon 
tho  members  of  the  Society  the  desirability  of 
increasing  the  Reference  Library.  The  financial 
position  of  the  Society  continued  good,  all 
accounts  received  up  to  September  29bh,  1876, 
having  been  paid,  and  a ^balance  in  the  bands  of 
the  treasurer  of  231.  33.  3d.  remaining,  which, 
with  71.  for  arrears,  made  an  aggregate  of 
301,  3s.  3d.  The  report  was  adopted. 


HITCHINS’S  RAPID  SYSTEM  OF 
PLASTERING. 

By  the  use  of  this  system,  the  lathing  and  two 
coats  of  plastering,  with  lime  and  hair,  give 
place  to  large  slabs  fixed  to  the  joists,  which 
form  the  body  of  the  ceiling  at  once.  The  edges 
of  these  slabs  are  bevelled  reverse  ways,  and  fit 
into  each  other  so  that  the  stopping  cannot  be 
shaksn  out.  The  face  of  the  slabs  are  made 
rough,  and  the  whole  receives  a thin  finishing 
coat  of  cement  or  stnoco,  which  effectually  con- 
ceals the  joints,  and  produces  ceilings  of  good 
appearance.  By  this  means  no  time  is  lost  in 
waiting  for  drying ; and  the  annoyance  of  dirt 
and  rubbish  caused  by  mixing,  and  using  lime 
and  hair,  is  entirely  avoided.  The  manufacture 
of  the  slabs  may  be  briefly  described.  A sufli- 
oient  quantity  of  plaster  and  fibre  is  mixed  with 
glue-water ; half  of  this,  while  in  a plastic  state, 
is  spread  evenly  upon  a plate-glass  bench,  the 
; edges  of  which  are  raised  ^ in.  and  bevelled.  A 
sheet  of  strong  open  canvas  is  then  stretched 
tight  across,  and  wrapt  round  two  laths  which 
are  embedded  in  the  two  opposite  edges  of  the 
slab.  The  object  of  having  these  laths  is  to 
tighten  the  canvass,  and  stiffen  the  edges  of  the 
slabs  in  their  span  from  joist  to  joist.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  plaster  and  fibre  is  spread 
evenly  npon  the  canvas,  which  then  remains 
firmly  embedded  tbroogh  the  centre  of  the  slab. 
A bass  broom  is  then  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
slabs  to  form  a “ key  ” for  a finishing  coat. 
When  sufficiently  set,  the  slabs  are  removed  from 
the  bench,  and  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry.  These 
slabs  are  made  2 ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  across  fonr  joists,  and  are  secured 
to  the  joists  by  driving  in.  zinc  nails  through 
the  laths  before-mentioned,  and  about  4 in.  apart, 
along  wherever  the  joists  come.  The  joints  are 
then  roughly  stopped  with  cement,  and  the  whole 
receives  a thin  “setting”  or  finishing  coat  of 
cement  or  “etncco,”  as  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  system  certainly  has  its  advantages. 


STATUES. 

Prince  Bismarch — A memorial  statue  is  to  be 
raised  to  Prince  Bismarck  at  Cologne.  Public 
competition  having  been  invited,  no  less  than 
twenty.seven  artists  have  sent  in  models  in  a 
variety  of  postures,  and  indicating  a variety  of 
conceptions. 

The  Right  Son.  C.  F.  Villiers. — A meeting  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  form 
which  should  be  teken  by  the  proposed  memorial 
to  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers  was  held  in  the 
Town-hail,  Wolverhampton,  on  the  30th  nit.  A 
letter  from  Mr.  William  Theed  was  read,  stating 
that  very  hard  Sicilian  marble  would  be  adapted 
for  Wolverhampton,  or  any  out-of-door  purposes. 
He  mentioned,  as  examples,  bis  statue  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  erected  at  Huddersfield,  and  bis 
group  of  “Africa,”  at  the  Albert  Memorial  in 
Hyde  Park,  both  of  which  were  executed  in 
that  material,  which  was  very  easily  kept  clean. 
The  durability  of  bronze,  he  said,  was  unques- 
tionable, bat  it  soon  lost  its  original  appearance, 

, and  became  black  and  dirty-looking.  A replica 
of  the  statne  just  completed  for  the  new  town, 
ball  in  Manohester,  of  the  same  size,  in  statuary 
marble,  could  be  executed  for  7001.  The  same 


statne,  increased  in  size  to  between  8 ft.  and  9 fc.i 
for  ont-of-doors.in  hard  Sicilian  marble,  including 
granite  pedestal,  would  cost  l,000f.  If  bronze 
should  be  determined  npon,  the  total  cost  of  the 
statue  would  be  1,1501.  It  was  resolved  “That 
the  offer  of  Mr.  Theed,  for  the  execution  of  a 
Sicilian  marble  statue  for‘1,0001 , be  accepted.'* 
The  selection  of  a site  waa  deferred  until  the 
completion  of  the  statue. 

Sir  James  Simpson. — Mr.  William  Brodie, 
R.S.A.,  has  now  given  the  finishing  touches  to 
his  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Sir  James  Y.  Simp- 
son, and  the  work  is  ready  to  be  removed  to  its 
place  in  Princes-street,  Edinburgh.  The  cast- 
ing  produced  by  Messrs.  Masefield  & Co.,  Chelsea, 
is  stated  to  be  one  of  remarkable  excellence, 
reproducing  the  artist’s  design  with  the  ntmost 
fidelity  to  every  detail  of  modelling  and  texture. 
The  statue  represents  the  Professor  in  bis  robes, 
and  seated ; and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many 
works  of  art  prodnoed  by  the  eminent  sculptor. 

The  Hyde  Parh  “Achilles.” — The  Lancet  re- 
grets to  state  that  “Achilles,”  who  was  pre- 
Bonted  to  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington  by  his 
conntrywomen,  and  who  was  made  presumably 
of  the  best  gnn-metal,  shows  symptoms  of  decay 
which  mast  ultimately  prove  fatal.  The  sul- 
phurons  acid  in  the  London  atmosphere  has  been 
too  much  even  for  bis  iron  constitution.  His 
right  shin  is  covered  with  a serpiginons  ulce- 
ration ; his  thighs,  like  those  of  Sir  Simeon 
Stylites,  are  “ rotted  with  the  dew,”  and  day. 
light  comes  sadly  throngh  the  very  centre  of  his 
shield.  


goohs  gjttifaeir. 

Lectures,  Reports,  Letters,  and  Papers  on  Sanitary 

Questions.  By  Robt.  Rawlinso.v,  C.B-,  &o. 

London  : P.  S.  King.  1876. 

Whenever  a sanitary  question  has  come  pro- 
minently before  the  public,  Mr.  Robei  t RawlinEon 
has  seldom  failed  to  throw  such  light  upon  it 
throngh  the  newspapers  as  his  large  experience 
and  matured  judgment  prompted.  Some  of  these 
contributions  oolleoted  together,  some  able 
papers  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  a lecture 
on  Meteorology  delivered  at  Chatham,  and  his 
Report  on  the  Drainage  of  Wiudaor  Castle,  form 
the  little  volume  now  before  ns.  It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  clearly  conveyed,  and  de. 
serves  other  than  a paper  cover.  It  is  appro- 
priately inscribed  to  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick. 


glisctltaiuu. 

A Machine  for  Cleaning  Water-Pipes. — 
We  noticed  a few  weeks  ago  tbe  method  adopted 
at  Elgin  for  cleaning  old  water-pipes  by  heating 
them  in  a furnace,  and  so  removing  the  incruata- 
tion.  Tbe  Elgin  Courant  gives  particulars  of  an 
experimental  attempt  to  clean  the  inornstation 
ont  of  pipes  not  intended  to  be  lifted;  and 
though  all  that  was  contemplated  was  not  accom- 
plished, it  was  proved  that  the  thing  can  be 
done.  A little  machine,  about  3 ft.  in  length, 

: was  obtained  some  time  ago  from  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Kilmarnock,  who  has  a patent  for  it.  It  con- 
sists of  two  pistons  and  two  series  of  flanges 
that  exactly  fit  into  the  water-pipe  intended 
to  be  cleaned,  the  pistons  being  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  under  tbe  inside  size  of 
the  pipe,  while  the  flanges  press  hard  against 
it,  and  take  off  the  inornstation.  The  machine 
was  put  into  the  pipes  at  the  railway  crossing 
at  Linkwood.  The  full  force  of  the  water  was 
then  put  on,  and  away  the  machine  went, 
grinding  throngh  the  pipes,  and  clearing  OS’ 
every  obstruction,  making  a noise  like  a railway 
train  heard  a quarter  of  a mile  off.  Unfor- 
innately,  it  stuck  at  an  air-oock  at  the  back  of 
the  New  Cemetery,  where  there  bad  evidently 
been  some  fixed  obstruction,  which  it  could  not 
overcome.  Notwithstanding  the  accidental 
hitch,  enongh  was  done  to  prove  that  the  pipes, 
at  a mere  trifling  expense,  can  be  cleaned 
withont  lifting. 

Art  Endowment  in  Birmingham.— The 

Birmingham  Gazette  understands  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  School  of  Art  Committee  on  tho 
26Lh  nit.,  Mr.  Arthur  Ryland  attended  on  behalf 
of  the  donor  of  10,0001. ; that  a deed  of  trust  was 
executed  for  tbe  administration  of  the  fund  in 
accordance  with  the  scheme  prepared  ly  the 
committee  and  approved  by  the  donor;  and  that 
Mr.  Ryland  paid  6,0001.  of  tbe  fund  to  the 
treasurer,  the  other  4,0001.  to  be  handed  to  the 
committee  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  deed  of 
trnst. 
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The  North  Ssa  Canal.— The  King  of 
Holland  has  opened,  in  person,  the  greatest  engi. 
neering  work  which  his  country, so  proliflo  insnch 
works,  has  ever  undertaken.  Tne  idea  of  joining 
Amsterdam  with  the  sea  by  a direct  commnni. 
cation  had  long  been  entertained  and  investigated 
by  various  committees,  and  though  many  were 
incredulous  of  its  ever  being  possible  to  carry 
out  such  a work,  a concession  was  given  in  1861. 
In  1863  a company  was  formed,  and  in  1865  the 
well-known  firm  of  contractors,  Messrs,  Henry 
Lee  & Sons,  of  Westminster,  undertook  the 
execution  of  the  entire  work  for  a sum  not  far 
short  of  two  millions  and  a half  sterling.  The 
first  part  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Lee,  in  con- 
junction  with,  and  under  the  management  of, 
Mr.  T.  0.  Watson,  C.E.  The  engines  and  pumps, 
construoted  by  Messrs.  Easton  & Anderson,  are 
the  largest  in  Holland,  being  each  seventy-five 
horse.power,  and  discharging  together  over 
74,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute.  The 
second  part  was  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  S. 
Freeman,  C.B.,  but  its  completion  is  now  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Watson.  It  consists  of  cutting 
the  canal  through  the  sandhills  or  dnues  near  the 
North  Sea,  and  of  the  oonstrnotion  there  of  large 
locks  with  two  basins,  the  bigger  one  being  able 
to  accommodate  vessels  390  ft.  long,  59  fc.  wide, 
and  drawing  27  ft.  of  water.  Mr.  Darnton 
Hutton,  C.E.,  has  charge  of  the  third  portion, 
which  consists  of  making  a harbour  on  the  coast 
at  the  entrance  of  the  canal.  It  is  situated  just 
half-way  between  the  Hoek  van  Holland  (en. 
trance  into  Rotterdam)  and  the  Helder  or  Nieuwe 
Diep,  which  are  nearly  100  miles  apart.  This 
extensive  work  was  planned  by  Sir  John 
Hawksbaw.  He  and  Mr.  Waldorp  are  the  con. 
suiting  engineers  for  the  company,  and  Mr.  Dirks 
is  the  resident  chief  engineer. 

An  Ipswich  Building  Estate.— The  estate 
recently  purchased  by  the  Freehold  Land 
Society,  and  abutting  upon  the  Norwich-road, 
Chevallier-Etreet,  the  Bramford-road,  and  Bram- 
ford. lane,  Ipswich,  has  been  divided  into  100 
allotments.  All  these  roads  will  be  made  up, 
kerbed,  channelled,  and  drained  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  of  the  borough  surveyor, 
and  in  due  course  will  be  banded  over  to  the 
town  authorities,  and  the  enter  fencing,  &o.,will 
be  constructed  by  the  Society.  Tenders  for 
making  the  roads  and  for  the  fencing  were  as 
follow  : — 


Eaads  and  Drainage,— C.  Fisk,  1,090L ; J.  B,  and  F. 
Bennott,  1,00^/. 

Drainage.— U.  B.  Smith,  2911.;  8.  Blasbv,  206^;  T. 
Ruddock,  203M2S.  9d. 

Fencing.— C.  Hastiuge,  lOs.  9d.  per  rod,  lla.  6d.  each 
gate,  and  4/.  lOe.  to  remove  and  refix  old  fencing;  J. 
Hobart,  Ms,  9d.  per  rod ; R.  Girling,  14s.  fid.  per  rod  and 
38.  6d.  per  rod  old  fencing;  J.  Mallett,  139.6d.per  rod  ■ 
J.  B.  and  F.  Bennett,  250L;  J.  C.  Pells,  220L  • H B 
Smith.  2192.;  T.  Ruddock,  1852.;  Jus.  Barker,  1762.10b! 
(sent  in  too  late). 

The  tender  of  Mosers.  Bennett  was  accepted  for  the 
roads  and  drainage,  and  that  of  Mr.  MalJett  for  the 
fencing. 

New  Factory  Regulations.  — Some  im- 
portant amendments  on  the  law  relating  to  the 
employment  of  children  in  workshops  and  fac. 
tories  are  introduced  by  the  new  Elementary 
Education  Act,  which  comes  into  operation  on 
the  Ist  of  January  next.  With  the  view  of 
giving  those  interested  timely  notice  of  these 
changes,  Mr.  Alexander  Redgrave,  her  Majesty’s 
Inspector  of  factories,  has  addressed  circulars 
to  the  occupiers  of  factories  and  workshops,  and 
to  the  parents  of  the  children  employed  therein, 
in  which  he  explains  their  new  responsibilities. 
After  the  let  of  January,  1877,  it  will  be  illegal 
to  employ  a child  under  nine  years  of  age,  and 
on  January  1,  1878,  the  limit  will  be  raised  to 
ten  years.  Children  must  attend  sohool  from 
the  first  day  of  their  employment,  either  morning 
or  afternoon,  on  every  day  on  which  the  sohool 
is  open,  or  both  morning  and  afternoon  on  every 
other  day,  in  every  week.  They  most  also 
attend  an  efficient  school  in  any  school  district 
which  has  been  declared  to  be  provided  with 
sufficient  school  accommodation. 


Sale  of  New  River  Shares,  — At  the 
Auction  Mart,  on  the  Ist  inst.,  Messrs.  Edwin 
Pox  & Bousfield  sold  some  New  River  shares. 
One-thirtieth  of  a King’s  Original  Share  was 
first  submitted,  and  after  a spirited  competition, 
realised  3,135L,  or  at  the  rate  of  94,050i.  for  an 
entire  share.  The  speciality  of  these  shares  is 
that  they  are  freehold  property,  and  even  a 
fractional  part  confers  votes  for  the  counties  ir 
which  the  company’s  estates  are  situated. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  lOOi.  New  Shares  (701.  paid) 
were  next  offered,  and  were  all  sold  at  310i.  and 
3151.  per  share.  These  are  the 'highest  prices 
ever  obtained,  and  a considerable  increase  on 
those  obtained  by  the  same  firm  at  their  sale  in 
June  last,  when  the  King’s  Share  realised  at  the 
rate  of  88,000^.  per  share,  and  the'  New  Shares, 
with  601.  paid,  fetched  2851.  to  295Z.  At  the 
early  part  of  this  century  a King’s  Share  was 
sold  for  7,0001. ; and  even  at  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox 
& Boaafield’s  sale  of  these  shares  in  1870,  the 
price  of  a King’s  Share  was  42,3601.,  which  was 
at  the  time  thought  to  be  remarkably  high. 

A Hint  from  Mark  Twain.— It  is  stated 
that  a short  time  ago  Dean  Howson  was  lec- 
turing in  the  choir  of  Chester  Cathedral  to  a 
number  of  well-dressed  persons.  On  leaving  the 
choir  for  the  nave  the  dean  gave  strict  orders  for 
the  choir  to  be  cleared.  In  apology  for  what 
seemed  a harsh  command,  he  informed  his 
hearers  that  a few  days  previously  he  had  dis- 
covered a “ gentleman”  in  the  act  of  cutting  off 
the  wing  of  an  angel  from  some  carved  work. 
Thera  is  no  real  occasion  to  do  this  sort  of  thing. 
Mark  Twain,  in  his  new  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  a fellow- 
traveller,  whom  he  refers  to  as  Old  Blncher, 
who  would  pick  np  a stone  in  any  out-of-the- 
way  place,  and,  after  breaking  it  into  twenty 
or  more  fragments,  would  label  the  pieces  with 
the  names  of  as  many  distinct  and  widely-apart 
localities,  remarking,  “The  old  woman  will  not 
know  the  difference.” 

Bad  Management  of  “ Improved  Dwell- 
ings." — The  City  Press  publishes  the  following 
letter : — 


The  “Clinometer.”— A small  instrument 
with  this  designation  has  been  invented  by  Mr. 
Alon  Bagot,  of  Rugeley,  and,  according  to  the 
Staffordshire  Advertiser,  it  promises  to  supersede 
in  a great  measure  the  unwieldy  and  complex 
impedimenta  of  the  surveyor.  It  is  alleged  that 

by  the  aid  of  this  diminutive  instrument, it  is 

G in.  in  length,  and  only  weighs  as  many 
ounces, — trigonometrical  surveying,  levelling, 
and  calculations  hitherto  necessitating  the  use  of 
the  theodolite  and  dumpy  level  can  be  accom- 
plished with  a great  saving  of  labour. 


‘ Sir,— We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  GranTille- 
boildings,  Luke-street,  wish,  tbroogh  the  medium  of  your 
paper,  to  give  publicity  to  the  disgraceful  state  ol  things 
existing  in  these  so-called  'Improred  Dwellings.’  In 
some  instancea  where  there  are  largo  families  there  is  no 
water  from  mid-day  until  the  next  morning;  also  very 
ofi'anstve  smells  anaing  from  closets  where  the  water  is 
eat  off,  simply  because  they  require  some  little  repairs, 
and  if  respectable  tenants  reqnest  that  it  may  be  attended 
to,  they  only  receive  insults,  and  are  told,  if  they  do  not 
like  it,  to  go  as  soon  as  they  please.  Two  children  were 
removed  last  week  through  Uloeas.  It  cannot  be  a matter 
ofaurpriae  that  there  ahonld  be  an  outburst  of  diaeaae,  or 
that  it  may  rapidly  spread  in  these  (in  some  cases)  over- 
crowded dwellings,  with  a very  scanty,  supply  of  water. 
This  has  long  been  a great  grievance  to  the  reapeotable 
portion  of  the  tenants, — in  iact,  such  will  not  now  go  into 
them,  or  remain  long  if  they  do." 

[Here  follow  the  aignaturos  of  twelve  residenta.] 
Chineae  Overcrowding  in  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Vivian,  in  Scribner  for  October, 
says  : — “ Fifteen  Chinamen  wilt  live,  sleep,  and 
cook  in  a hovel  or  cellar  12  ft.  square,  having 
only  a door  as  a means  of  admitting  light  and 
air.  Clonds  of  rancid  smoke  issue  continually 
from  the  common  chimney,  window,  and  door, 
through  which  John  and  his  fellows  may  dimly 
be  seen  crawling,  cooking,  smoking,  and  sleep- 
ing ; for  when  Coo  Lee  has  nothing  to  do,  he 
generally  crawls  into  his  hole  to  sleep  or  smoke. 
The  large  companies’  boarding-houses  are  no 
better.  Every  story  is  refloored,  and  made  into 
two,  and  often  three,  the  standard  height  of  a 
room  being  a trifle  over  or  under  5 fc.  Clean  at 
first,  the  building  soon  becomes  grimy,  and  then 
black,  and  then  dirt- encrusted  from  garret  to 
roof.  Once  occupied  by  Chinese,  a building 
must  always  remain  a pest-hole,  or  be  torn 
down.” 


The  Alexandra  Palace.— Two  petitions  for 
the  winding  up  of  the  Alexandra  Palace 
Company  were  presented  on  the  21th  ult.  before 
Baron  Huddleston,  the  vacation  judge.  Tho 
first  petition  was  that  of  the  company,  supported 
by  the  London  Financial  Association ; Messrs. 
Kelk  & Lucas,  contractors;  Messrs.  Barclay, 
Bevan,  & Co.,  bankers;  and  other  creditors,  for 
about  one  million  sterling.  The  second  petition 
was  presented  by  Messrs.  Wright  & Son,  trade 
creditors,  who  opposed  the  making  of  a winding, 
op  order  on  the  company’s  petition.  His  Lord- 
ship  made  a compulsory  winding-up  order  on  the 
company’s  petition,  and  dismissed  the  second 
petition  with  costs. 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Engineers’  Society. 
The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  session 
was  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  A.  Leslie,  C.B.,  in 
the  ohair.  The  opening  address  to  the  members 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  Allan  Carter,  C.E.,  who 
first  directed  attention  to  the  great  success  with 
which  blasting  had  been  conducted  in  the  Holy- 
head  quarries  and  at  Hell-gate  Reef,  pointing 
ont  that  this  snocess  raised  the  question  for  the- 
seriona  consideration  of  engineers,  whether  it 
wonld  not  be  more  economical  as  well  as  more 
advantageous  in  every  respect  to  nndermine  and 
blow  away  such  rocks  as  the  Ball  Rook  and 
Eddystone  Rock,  rather  than  risk  the  erection  of 
lighthouses,  not  only  costly  to  build,  but  also 
costly  to  maintain. 

Extension  of  Aberdeen  Harbour  Works. 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw  and  Mr.  James  Abernethy, 
C.E.,  oonsulting  engineers  for  Aberdeen  Harbour 
Works,  paid  a visit  to  the  port  recently,  and 
they  have  communicated  to  the  Harbour  Com- 
missioners  their  suggestions  with  regard  to  a 
proposed  extension  of  the  north  pier.  The 
report  conoludes  with  the  following  sentence  : — 
“Having  regard  to  the  long  periods  elapsing 
between  the  official  oommnnicalions  made  to  us 
and  our  consequent  visit  to  Aberdeen,  variations 
in  the  order  and  manner  of  executing  the  works 
bavo  occurred,  for  which  we  are  not  responsible, 
nor,  under  the  circomstances,  for  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  in  carrying  out  the  works.” 


Fevensey  Church. — An  appeal  is  being 
made  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  the 
parish  of  Pevensey  for  assistance  in  “ the  faithful 
and  legitimate  restoration”  of  their  venerable 
church.  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  jun.,  the  architect 
who  has  been  called  in,  reports  that  the  condition 
of  the  building  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  and 
points  out  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  The 
estimate  is  : — Nave,  2,200L  ; tower,  400Z. ; 
chancel,  790Z. ; and  side  chancels,  970Z. ; making 
a total  of  4,270Z.  About  2,380Z.  have  already  been 
paid  or  promised. 

All  Souls'  Chapel,  Oxford. — With  reference 
to  particulars  of  work  here,  quoted  in  our  last 
from  an  Oxford  paper,  Mr.  Maorico  Geflowski 
writes  to  say  that  he  executed  the  carving  of 
the  teredos,  not  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley; 
the  erection  of  the  reredos  being  entrusted  to 
^ Mr.  E.  E.  Geflowski. 


St.  David’s  Cathedral.— The  Western  Uail 
states  that  on  the  24th  ult.,  Mr.  King,  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  assistant,  visited  St.  David's  Cathedral 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  west  front,  that 
portion  of  the  grand  old  edifice  which  is  to  he 
restored  as  a memorial  to  the  late  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  Dr.  Connop  Thirlwall.  The  earth  snr- 
roundiug  the  foundation  was  cleared  away,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  in  a very  sound  condition.  By- 
excavating,  a flight  of  three  stone  steps  in  per- 
fect preservation  was  discovered  leading  from  the- 
west  door.  These  steps  are  supposed  to  be  part 
of  the  old  road  leading  from  the  cathedral  to 
Bishop  Gower’s  Palace.  • 

TTncourtly  Buildings.— The  judge  of  the 
Wrexham  County  Court  took  a vigorous  step  the 
other  day  in  adjourning  the  proceedings  for  a 
week  in  consequence  of  the  unwholeaame  state  of 
the  oourt-room.  The  registrar  has  at  present  no 
option  but  to  bear  cases  in  the  same  court  with 
the  judge.  Unfortunately,  this  is  far  from  being 
the  only  wretched  county-court  building  inNorth 
Wales.  At  Bangor,  an  old  and  miserably  small 
chapel  is  used ; at  Llanrwst,  the  apartment  is 
little  better  than  a loft;  and  at  Holyhead,  even 
the  darkness  and  unwholesomeness  of  Wrexham 
are  eclipsed. 

Iron  Rails  v.  Steel  Rails. — The  Darlington 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  states  that  the 
experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
I.  L.  Bell,  M.P.,  at  the  instance  of  the  North- 
Edstern  Railway  Company,  with  the  view  of 
produoing  a cheap  and  durable  iron  rail,  have 
been  siognlarly  successful.  It  is  affirmed  that 
iron  rails,  more  durable  than  steel  rails,  can  be 
produced  by  a new  process,  at  a much  less  cost 
aod  at  a price  but  IZ.  per  ton  in  excess  of  ordinary 
iron  rails.  Steel  rails,  when  worn  ont,  are  worth 
little,  but  iron  rails  are  worth  two-thirds  of  their 
original  value  for  reconversion. 

The  Docks  at  Wisbech.  — The  Town 
Council  of  Wisbech  have  decided  to  promote  a 
Bill  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  for  the 
construction  of  a floating  dock,  and  for  making 
a new  channel  for  the  river  Nene  from  a point 
just  below  Wisbeoh.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
works  is  192,000Z.  Captain  Wood,  of  London, 
has  undertaken  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Bill 
in  passing  through  Parliament,  and  will  con- 
tribute 50,OOOZ.  towards  the  capital  required.  A 
meeting  of  the  ratepayers  has  been  held,  and 
the  scheme  was  approved  by  a large  majority. 
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''The  Oxford  Arms,  London.” — One  of  the 
moat  interesting  examples  remaining  of  the  old 
London  Inn,  with  its  external  galleries,  is  “ The 
Oxford  Arms  ” in  Warwick-lane,  close  to  New- 
gate. Its  destruction  ia  imminent,  so  Mr.  John 
Sandford,  of  Goldhawk-road,  Shepherd’s-busb, 
has  made  a capital  set  of  photographs  of  the 
old  place,  which  will  be  prized  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  antiquities  of  London, 

Adams’s  New  Circus  in  Leeds.— Mr. 
Adams  has  built  a new  circus  ou  the  site 
formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Newsome’s  circus, 
between  Portland-crescent  and  Cookridge-street. 
The  building  is  122  ft.  long  by  84  ft.  wide.  The 
whole  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Mortimer, 
the  general  manager.  The  circus  will  accommo- 
date 6,000  people.  The  decorations  are  by  Messrs. 
Dawson  Bros.,  Leeds.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
tea  oolumua  upon  each  side. 

Society  of  Arts. — A course  of  lectures  on 
the  History  of  the  Art  of  Coach  Building  is 
about  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  George  A.  Thrupp. 
Tbs  first,  on  November  20tb,  will  treat  of  the 
carriages  of  the  ancient  world, — Egypt,  Syria, 
Greece,  and  Borne,  aud  native  carriages  of 
Hindustan.  Workmen  connected  with  the  trade 
can  obtain  tickets  for  a nominal  fee. 

The  Laws  of  Health. — It  is  proposed  by  the 
council  of  the  Trades’  Guild  of  Learning,  in 
oonjunotion  with  the  committee  of  the  National 
Health  Society,  to  organise  a course  of  twenty 
lectures  ou  the  Laws  of  Health,  to  be  delivered 
by  Dr.  W.  H,  Corfield,  in  the  large  room  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  by  permission  of  the  connei!  of 
that  Society,  on  consecutive  Saturdays,  com- 
meDoing  November  11th. 

Tollgates  between  London  andBrighton. 
It  has  been  reported  that  on  and  after  Nov.  lat 
all  the  tollgates  on  the  road  between  London  and 
Brighton  were  to  be  abolished.  This,  says  a 
Brighton  paper,  is  too  good  to  be  true.  Certain 
gates,  opposed  by  the  Brighton  Town  Conncil,  on 
the  Cuckfield-road,  have  been  removed ; but 
many  are  still  left. 


TENDERS 

For  alteratioQa,  additioos,  and  ropaira  to  the  late 
Oovernessea’  Aaylum,  Prince  of  WaJes-road,  Kentiah- 
towD,  for  the  purposes  of  the  lower  aihool  to  be  called  the 
Camden  School  for  Girls.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Tasker:— 


Brass £7,(‘63 

Adamson  4 Co. ...  6,869 

Kelly  Bros 6,593 

Scrivener  4 White  6,514 
Manley  4 Rogers  6,477 


Less  old 
materials. 
..£3  0 0 0 


0 0 130  0 0 

0 0 118  0 0 

0 0 193  0 0 


For  Congreeationnl 
Preston,  near  Brighton. 

church  and  olher  buildicgs 
Mr.  J.  G.  Gibbins,  architect: 

£.  Nash  4 Co 

4,(25  0 0 

Cheesman  4 Co.*. 

3,720  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  8,  Chapel-plaoe, 
Bamsgate,  for  Rev.  B.  Patterson.  Mr.  Robert  Wheeler, 
architect 

Dnckett  (accepted). 

For  nevr  bnildings  for  the  Bnilth  Pnblic  Hall  and 
Market-bonse  Company  (Limited),  Messrs.  Haddon 
Bros.,  architects:  — 

Stephens  4 Baatow £3,512  0 0 

Shell  4 Jones  3,266  0 0 

1).  G,  4 D.  Davies  (accepted) ...  3,130  0 0 


For  four  shops  and  maonfaetDring  premises,  Tottenham 
Court-road.  Messrs.  Ford  4 Hesketb,  architects 

Newman  4 Mann  £13,476  0 0 

Jackson  4 Shaw 13,081  0 0 

Simpson  4 Sons 13.035  0 0 

Perry  4 Co 13,946  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 13,778  0 0 

Peto  Bros 13,689  0 0 

Kirk  4 Randall  13,650  0 0 

Downs  4 Co 12,629  0 0 

Brass 12,372  0 0 

Adamson  4 Sons  12,374  0 0 

Dove  Bros 12,119  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White  (accepted)  11,702  0 0 

For  main  sewerage  works,  Preston-road,  North  Shields. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Spencer,  engineer:— 

Contract  No.  1,  exclusive  of  ironwork. 

Bell £1,186  0 0 

Hall 1,132  4 6 

Smith  1,149 . 0 0 

Craig  1,C65  15  0 

Atkinson 800  0 0 

Harvey  (accepted)  783  0 0 


For  stables,  4c.,  Whitehill,  Luton.  Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Scott 

Gregory £374  0 0 

Spencer 813  0 0 

Patman  4 Co 803  0 0 

Tayler 796  0 0 

Smart 760  0 0 

Sharman  690  o 0 


For  gardener’s  cottage,  Braminghain, 'Luton.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Sorby,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Scott 


Miskin... 
Gregory  ... 
Spencer* 
Sharman.., 


* Accepted  at  6 


For  the  erection  of  a 
Smith&eld,  for  Mr.  £.  I 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove : — 

Kilby  £8.390  0 0 

Thompson  8,260  0 0 

Coleman 8,120  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White  8,115  0 0 

Marsland  7,997  0 0 

Bangs  7,890  0 0 

Woodward 7,700  0 0 

Niblett  7,700  0 0 

Downs 7,689  0 0 

Tarrant  (accepted; 7,272  0 0 


For  new  cellars,  alterations,  repairs, 
Folkatone,  for  Mr.  F.  J.  Jarvis.  Mr.  . 


, 4c.,  to  premises, 
Burgess  J.  Reeve, 

architect 

Webster £386  0 0 

Prebble  180  0 0 

Banks 164  10  0 

Brooks  4 Slade  (accepted) 160  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  five  booses  and  stabling,  4c.,  in 
Mare-street,  Hackney,  for  Mr.  E.  Hook.  Messrs.  Lee  4 
Smith,  architects 

Stamp  4 Bowtie  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  detached  residence  and  stabling,  f^r 
r.  R.  Dyson,  Berry-road,  Peckham-rye.  Mr.  Alfred 
Wright,  architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Nutt £1,806  0 0 

Marsland  1,747  0 0 

MaUett  1,746  0 0 

Almond  1,670  0 0 

Phelps  4 Rice  1,589  10  0 


For  two  shops  and  dwelling-houses  at  Fark-side> 
Knightsbridge,  for  Mrs.  E.  A.  Gsmble,  Mr,  F.  Nesbitt 
Kemp,  architect  :— 

Smith  (accepted) £2,300  0 0 

For  Adoot  Manor,  near  Shrewsbury,  for  Mrs,  Darly . 
Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  architect  :— 

Jarrett  £22,809  0 0 

Horsman  22,000  0 0 

Treasure  4 Sons 20,877  0 0 

Lovett  20,000  0 0 

Braid  4 Co 18,690  0 0 

Brass 17,097  0 q 

Lascelles  17,860  0 0 

Hale  16,455  0 0 


For  additional  storv  to  31.  Belgrave-square,  i 
alterations  to  stables  in  rear,  for  Mr.  C.  Meeldng.  ] 
C.  J.  Shoppee, architect: — 

McLaoblan £1,886  0 0 

Colls....  1,678  0 0 

Bywater 1,476  10  0 

Braid  4 Co 1,469  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  oflices  in  Chancery-lane,  for  Mr. 
W.  J.  Bayley.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  architect.  Quau- 
tities  by  Messrs.  J.  4 W,  Barnett:— 

Barman  (late  Willson  Bros.)  ...  £2,473  0 0 

Huut  2,363  0 0 

Kelly  Bros 2,333  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White  (accepted)...  2,241  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  lavatories,  water-closets,  4c,,  at 
the  St.  Pancras  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  architect 

Builders'  Association £580  0 0 

Manley  4 Rogers  676  0 0 

Sharman 675  0 0 

Steed  Bros 667  0 0 

Burman  (late  Wiilson  Bros.)  650  0 0 

Prebble  (accepted) 499  0 0 

For  new  stables  at  the  Old  King's  Head,  Upper 
Clapton,  for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbnry,  4 Buxivu. 
Messrs.  Williams  4 Sons,  architects  :— 

Marr  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  a WesL-yan  chapel,  at  Clacton-on- 
Sea,  Essex.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove 

In  brick,  la  concrete. 

Hook  4 Oldrey £2,467  £2,293 

Turtle  4 Appleton  2,399  2,399 

National  Co-operative  Builders' 

Society 2,230  1,994 

Eegis*  2.(49  1,739 

Saunders  4 Son 2,(33  1,987 

• Accepted  for  concrete,  subject  to  modifications. 


■ Accepted  for  a portio 

For  schools  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  J,  M.  Hooker,  architec' 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ladds. 

For  St,  Peter’s,  Upwell : — 

Ehands  £3,612  0 0 

Saint 3,532  0 0 

Allister  3,300  0 0 

Farrow  3,280  13  0 

Elworthy  3,187  0 0 

Dawes 3,154  16  0 

Broadhurst 2,811  0 0 

Everson  (Esbert)  2,800  0 0 

Everson  (Edgar) 2,670  0 0 


For  Lakesend : — 

RUands  

Saint..,. 

Farrow  

Broadhurst 

Elworthy 

Dawes  

Everson  (Egbert).,., 
Ever8:n  (Edgar) .... 

For  Nordelpb:  — 

Ehands  

Saint 

Allister  

Broadhurst 

Farrow  

Dawes 

Elworthy  

Everson  (Kdaar)  ... 
Everson  (Egbert).,, 


..£1,637  6 
..  1,463  0 
..  1,358  6 
..  1,357  10 
..  1,339  6 
..  1,221  0 
..  1,170  0 
..  1,160  0 


For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  schools  at  Clacton-on- 
Sea,  Essex.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove : — 

In  brick.  Inconcrete. 
National  Co-operative  Builders’ 

Society £859  £685 

Hook  4 Oldrey 821  697 

Saunders  4 Son 695  638 

Regis . 693  613 

Turtle  4 Appleton  625  430 


For  alterations  at  the  Bricklayers’  Arms,  Gloucester- 
street.  Commercial-road,  for  Messrs.  Eilis.  ilessrs. 
Williams  4 Sons,  architects  :— 

Marr  (accepted). 


For  roads  and  sewers  at  Westcott-place,  Swindon,  for 
Mr.  A.  L,  Goddard,  il.P.  Mr.  W.  Bead,  surveyor  : — 

Wiltshire  £o6>  0 0 

Phillips  540  0 0 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

frratum.— At  Warmington  Cbnrch  ttaewbole  of  tbe  work 
•xecuted  by  Mr.  Jjba  ThompHo,  ul  Feterboroua b. 

W,  H.  R.-J.  r.— J.  O.  H,— S.  M.-B.  H.— 8."  * B-— A.  W.-8.  b 
K.-H.  S.-C-B.3.-J.C.  C.-B.  A Co.-J.  W.-H.  8.  B.-F.  C.-ili. 
O.  N.-T.  B.  O.- J.  W.-J.  C.  B--  G.  H.  8.— P.  F.-T.  K.  Q.-G«uL 
K.— «rU.— B.  8-  G.— J.  P.  8.— J.  W.  S.-B.  W.—A.  B,-F,  A U.-T. 
C.  S.— J.  H.  E.  R.— T.  D.-J.  B.  UcO--J.  T.— D.  C.  (an  wchll«t 
may  act  u clerk  of  works.  Tbe  queatioD  la,  was  Mr.  Campbell  correct 
lu  calling  blmaell  tbe  architect  ut  tbe  bnildlng  In  qneatioD  ?).— M 0. 
T.  (tb^nki-).— J.  A Co.  (aoiouule  abould  be  aentj. — 0.  S.  (tbanka.  yo 

roouj). G.  H.  P.  (next  week).— A number  ol  commimicaUoaa  are  uu- 

avoiilably  poaipmeJ. 

Wa  are  compeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addreaaea. 

All  gtatementa  of  facts,  llaU  o(  tondeia,  Ac.  mtiat  be  secompanie-l 
by  tbe  name  and  addroaa  ol  the  sender,  not  neceeaaniy  lur 
publication. 

NoTB.— Tbe  raaponalbillty  of  rigoed  articlea,  and  papen  reau  at 
public  meetings,  reeU,  ol  course,  with  tbaautbora. 


For  offices,  stables,  4c.,  Wootton  Bassett,  in  connexion 
with  brewery,  for  Mr.  H.  HorseU.  Mr.  W,  H.  Bead, 
architect: — 

Barrett  (accepted) £926  3 8 

For  house  and  shop  in  Bridge-street,  New  Swindon,  for 
Ur.  J.  Green.  Ur.  W.  H.  Read,  architect 

PhiUips  £659  0 0 

Forshaw 633  4 4 

Barrett  610  10  0 

WilMhire  (accepted; 6)1  10  0 


£1,830  8 0 

1,598  0 0 

1,461  0 0 

1,-150  10  0 

1,397  7 0 

1,347  0 0 

1,340  13  2 

1,198  0 0 

1,183  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  board  schools,  with  teacl 
residence,  Harmondsvrorth,  Middlesex.  Mr,  E. 
Lingen  Barker,  architect: — 

Wickes £2,370  0 0 

Gsrratt  2,341  1 0 

Ball 2,3U7  13  11 

Hatdy 2,278  13  6 

Kean  4 Sons 2,201  ll  3 

Taylor Z,2'.'0  0 0 

Meaaom  2,197  0 0 

Kearley  2,139  0 0 

Gibson  (accepted)  1,930  0 0 


the  Estcoart-road,  W'atford,  foi 
C.  L.  Humbert,  architect.  Ni 


For  two  houses 
Mr.  Marshall.  M 
quantities  given  ; — 

Cliflbrd4  Gough £820 

Pratt  .. 


The  Fubiisher  cannot  be  responsible /or  TisstIa 
MONIALS  le/t  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
menu,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  he  sent. 


‘W 


charges  EUR 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


5 0 0 


For  erection  of  north  wing  and  completion  of  the  hos- 
pital, Swansea.  Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  architect.  Quan- 
uties  by  Mr.  Samuel  Thacker : — 

Morgan £10,643  0 0 

Richards  4 Billing 8,739  0 0 

Jones  4 Co 8,447  0 0 

Lewis...  8,235  0 0 

Davies  7,801  0 0 

Watkins  4 Jenkins  7,755  0 0 

White  6,820  0 0 


For  carcass  of  second  honse  and  shop  at  Harrow-on-the- 
Hill,  for  Mr.  W.  Winkley  : — 

Staines  4 Bon  (accepted) £376  0 0 


For  two  pa'rs  of  cottage  residences  at  Cranborough 
cross.  Messrs.  SitcheJ  4 Edwards,  architecls  : — 

Paine  (accepted) £1,320  0 0 


amjATIONS  VACANT. 

Six  lines  (about  Qfiy  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Boeb  s.(finmi.Al  line  (about  tan  words) Os.  Sd. 

2s.  Si 

Baob  additional  line  (atxiut  ten  wordsl Us.  Sd. 
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should  be  rruiilKd  by  Money  t 
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The  Byron  Monument 
Competition. 


HE  6rafc  series  of  designs, 
of  which  we  gare  a 
brief  notice  last  week, 
are  still  on  view  ab  the 
Kensington  Museum, 
and  we  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offrr  one  or 
two  observations  on 
this  important  compe- 
titioD,  beyond  what  our 
space  allowed  of  last 
week.  In  the  first 
place,  we  believe  we 
are  correct  in  saying 
that  the  second  com. 
petition  is  to  be  an  open  one,  and  not  confined 
to  the  authors  of  the  six  designs  selected 
for  commendation,  though  they  are  specially 
invited  to  be  among  the  number.  This  is  satis- 
factory  in  one  respect,  since,  without  quarrelling  ' 
with  the  award  of  the  committee,  a further 
inspection  convinces  us  that  thfre  are  others  ' 
besides  the  favoured  five  (two  of  the  six  designs 
are  by  one  artist)  whose  co-operation  in  the 
second  competition  would  be  very  desirable  on  the 
ground  of  the  artistic  ability  displayed,  though, 
tbeir  present  ideas  may  be  unsuitable.  The  five 
selected  sculptors  may  nevertheless  complain 
of  want  of  justice  in  the  proposed  opening  of  a 
fresh  competition,  and  most  righteously  so,  indeed, 

if  others  than  those  who  have  already  competed 
are  to  be  allowed  to  enter  with  the  enormous 
advantage  of  seeing  all  that  has  been  done,  and 
hearing  all  that  has  been  said.  A word  now  as 
to  the  conditions  of  the  compotition,  and  the 
ciuestion  of  adherence  to  them.  This  has  not 
been  strictly  observed  by  competitors  at  all.  The 
first  circular  issued  was  rather  vague,  in  regard 
» scale,  merely  stating  that  the  models  were 
“nob  to  exceed  3 ft.  in  height,”  leaving  it 
optional  how  much  of  this  was  to  be  occupied  by 
the  figure.  The  second  circular,  which  we 
presume  was  issued  not  long  after  the  first 
(there  Is  no  date  to  either  document),  gives  the 
much  more  sensible  guide  of  a special  scale  for  ' 
the  figure,  2 ft.  To  judge  fairly  between  one  ' 
design  and  another,  it  is  absolutely  essential ' 
thatthe  samescaleof  figure  should  be  preserved.  ^ 
3nt  in  the  present  competition  there  is  quite  a 
wild  irregularity  of  scale;  io  some  oases  the  figure  [ 

IS  hardly  1 ft.  iu  height;  in  one  design  (No.  2)  it  ! 

IS  about  4 ft.,  and  the  whole  thing  stands  about  * 
s ft.  high  from  the  floor,  thus  directly  trans- 
gressing both  sets  of  conditions.  This  work 
probably  owes  its  position  in  the  competition  and 
in  public  favour,  to  some  extent,  to  the  effect ' 
produced  by  its  scale.  It  is  amongst  the  selected  ' 
SIX,  whereas,  in  strict  justice,  it  should  have  been 
disqualified.  The  one  which  was  placed  first, 
again  (No.  6),  though,  as  we  have  said,  a very 
admirable  figure,  ignored  the  condition  that  there 
should  be  “an  appropriate  pedestal.”  The 
ar.idt  has,  in  fact,  saved  himself  the  trouble  of 
a pedestal,  and  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the 


figure,  which  is  more  highly  finished  than  most 
of  them  ; but  this  is  hardly  fair  to  other  com- 
petitors who  have  devoted  some  trouble  to  con- 
sidering  and  elaborating  the  pedestal.  The 
same  remark  would  apply,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
case  of  Nos.  27  and  28,  where  the  author  has 
contented  himself  with  drawings  only  of  the 
architectural  portion  of  bis  designs,  which 
do  not,  of  oourse,  show  the  effect  in  the  same 
way  that  a model  would,  and  are  much  more 
easy  and  inexpensive  to  execute.  In  arranging 
the  second  competition,  we  think  the  oommittoe 
should  reassert  as  distinctly  as  possible  the  con. 
ditions  as  to  scale,  and  as  to  the  precise  amount 
and  method  of  work  to  be  sent.  It  ought  not  to 
be  optional  to  send  a drawing  only  of  the  aoces- 
aories  without  a model.  The  whole  should  be  on 
the  same  footing;  though,  of  course,  if  a com- 
petitor  chooses  to  send  a drawing  in  further 
illustration  of  the  intended  effect  of  his  work, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  that.  Another  point  is 
, that  as  the  model  is  judged  of,  iu  the  main,  by 
the  obaraoter  of  the  principal  figure,  it  would  be 
desirable  in  a future  exhibition  of  the  new  com- 
petition  designs  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  bring  the 
figures  more  nearly  to  an  average  level,  and  put  ' 
them  in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  the  eye. 
The  difference  is  very  great  in  the  present 
exhibition.  , 

^ The  first  circular  left  a choice  of  material ; 
either  “bronze,  Sicilian  marble,  or  Pentelic 
marble  ’ (which  latter  we  observe  is  spelt 
“Pentellic,”  a barbarism  that  we  hope  will  not 
be  repeated  in  the  new  ciroolar,  if  the  word 
has  to  be  used).  In  the  second  circular,  upon 
which  most  if  nob  all  of  the  present  designs  seem 
to  be  professedly  based,  the  pedestal  is  decisively 
specified  to  be  of  marble,  which  it  appears  the 
Greek  Government  intend  to  give,  and  the 
figure  of  bronze.  This  consideration  has  perhaps 
led  to  the  great  development  of  the  pedestal  in 
some  of  the  designs,  from  a prudent  resolve  to 
make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  liberality 
of  the  Greek  Government.  As  to  the  question 
of  the  material  generally,  a single  bronze  statue 
on  a marble  pedestal  does  well  enough,  of  oourse ; 
but  the  case  seems  different  when  figures  are 
introduced  on  the  pedestal.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  to  bestow  a finer  material  on  the  accessory 
figures  than  on  the  principal  one ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bronze  figures  connected  with  a 
^ marble  pedestal  look  too  unconnected, — as  if  they 
jdid  nob  belong  to  the  work,  and  had  sat  down 
there  by  accident,  or  chosen  to  climb  up  and 
stand  there.  This  effect  may  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  models  in  which  the  materials  are  shown 
realistically,  and  which  have  a very  broken  and 
spotty  effect;  tbongh  no  doubt  that  great  blend- 
mg  and  harmonising  agent,  London  smoko, 

I might  be  trusted  to  remove  this  in  no  very  long 
, time.  The  gift  of  the  marble  for  the  pedestal, 
and  the  use  of  bronze  for  the  figure,  seem  to  indi- 
cate  a decidedly  large  scale  for  the  work,  in  com- 
parison  with  the  means  at  present  counted  upon. 

We  can  scarcely,  however,  see  the  desirability 
of  restricting  the  material  for  the  principal  figure 
to  bronze ; it  would  surely  be  well  to  allow  the  , 


option  of  marble,  especially  as  the  style  of  some 
artists  lends  itself  better  to  marble  than  bronze, 
and  it  is  possible  that  a better  result  would  be 
obtained  by  leaving  the  competitors  more  un. 
fettered  as  to  material.  The  facts  which  we 
published  the  other  day  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  Achilles  statue  suggest,  moreover,  the 
doubt^  whether  metal  be  the  most  durable 
material  in  our  modern  London  atmosphere. 

In  regard  to  the  accessories  of  the  statue,  the 
present  competition  suggests  some  points  worth 
attention.  In  the  first  place,  all  such  rubbish  as 
artificial  rocks  and  rustic  pedestals  should  be 
utterly  condemned ; there  are  some  ridiculous 
things  of  this  kind  in  the  competition,  though 
the  judges,  certainly,  have  not  favoured  any  so 
far.  To  make  the  public  in  general  understand 
why  such  a thing  is  absurd  seems  hopeless,  we 
admit.  In  the  second  place,  arohiteoturally. 
constructed  pedestals  should  be  treated  with 
more  consideration  of  architectural  propriety  of 
design  and  detail  than  is  shown  in  most  of  those. 

It  is  an  entire  misuse  of  architecture  to  seat  a 
statue  on  the  top  of  a temple,  as  in  the  case  of 
one  design,  not  withont  merit,  in  which  the  poec 
IS  seated  on  the  top  of  a modification  of  the 
Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  Nor  are  arohitecLural 
details  to  be  clipped  and  cot  about  by  sculptors 
j in  a manner  which  argues  ignorance  or  neglect 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  such  details.  As 
a flagrant  instance,  wo  may  mention  one  design 
I which  has  coupled  Dario  columns  at  the  angles, 
supporting  a piece  of  cornice  without  the  arebi- 
trave  and  frieze,  the  cornice  coming  right  on  the 
capital  of  the  column,  while  tho  “ composition  ” 
is  decorated  above  the  cornice  by  square  fiulals 
over  each  column,  looking  like  the  top  of  a 
joiner  s stair-newel,  and  utterly  alien  from  every- 
thing in  Greek  architecture.  Other  pedestals 
which  are  better  in  idea  are  spoiled  to  some 
extent  by  want  of  familiarity  with  arohiteothra'l 
detail,  and  others  show  a complete  forgetfulness 
of  the  relative  scale  implied  by  certain  classes  of 
architectural  detail ; No.  23,  which  we  a little 
too  hastily  commended  for  originality  (which 
^ ’t  has,  certainly)  in  our  former  hurried 
notice,  is  an  instance  of  this,  as  it  em- 
ploys on  a very  large  comparative  scale, 
details  (such  as  scrolls  and  foliage)  which 
are  generally  used  in  arohitectore  on  a smaller 
scale;  with  the  effect,  of  course,  of  dwarfing  the 
figures.  One  of  the  best-designed  pedestals  iu 
the  room  is  the  one  to  the  large  No.  2,  before 
mentioned ; this  is  apparently  a French  work 
and  the  French  have  a much  better  perception 
of  the  fitness  of  things  in  anch  accessories  than 
we  generally  find  among  English  artists.  Then, 
of  course,  there  is  the  question  between  a mere 
pedestal  and  an  architectural  backgrouud  or 
canopy.  This  is  to  some  extent  a merequestiou 
of  expense;  and  we  may  reoal  Allan  Cunning, 
ham’s  opinion  expressed  to  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  reference  toa  similar  case, — “ Don’t  starve 
the  statue  ! ” Apart  from  that  we  should  earnestly 
strive  for  something  like  an  architectural  erec- 
tion  of  which  the  statue  should  be  the  central 
point;  it  has  a more  dignified  effect,  and  gene. 
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rally  acts,  also,  as  a preservative  to  the  statue. 

The  question  between  a niche,  in  which  the 
figure  would  only  be  seen  in  front,  and  an  open 
canopy,  which  would  allow  it  to  be  seen  all  round, 
ia  practically  suggested  by  the  collection  of 
models;  the  former  is  by  far  the  easier  problem 
for  the  Bcnlptor,  and  can  be  efficiently  carried 
out  for  a less  sura  than  the  latter  scheme  ; only 
vyhen  we  find  artists  pointing  oat  that  a statue 
sbonld  never  be  seen  all  round,  and  that  it  must 
have  a bad  effect  from  the  rear,  we  must  add  the 
proviso,  “ nnlesB  it  is  so  designed  as  to  look  well 
all  round,”  and  may  recall  Tborwnldsen’s  deter- 
mination that  his  works  should  be  so  seen,  and 
how  he  snrrepticionsly  made  his  Apostles  jnst  too 
high  for  their  intended  niches,  after  having  in 
■vain  tried  to  argne  them  oat  of  the  niches  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  of  his  committee.  How. 
over,  as  thefuodsfor  the  Byron  memorial  stand  at 
present,  we  fear  it  would  be  useless  to  look  for  a 
canopy,  which  must  be  a large  erection  or  it  will 
smother  the  statue.  The  danger  of  a low  canopy 
is  unintentionally  but  forcibly  exemplified  by  one 
of  the  designs  in  this  very  competition,— No.  37 . 
This  is  a single  figure  nnder  a gracefully-designed 
simple  Greek  canopy  with  a flat  ceiling  and  a 
column  at  eaoh  angle  (the  poet’s  faithful  dog  bears 
him  company  on  the  top  of  the  erection,  rather 
oddly)  5 the  artist  gives  a duplicate  of  the  figure, 
one  standing  nnder  the  canopy,  which  casta  a 
shadow  on  him,  the  other  free;  the  two  are 
identical,  but  the  one  under  the  canopy  seems  an 
absolute  nonentity  from  the  nonaocentuation  of 
the  features,  and  conld  scarcely  be  believed  to  be 
tbe  same  model.  The  fact  shows  the  importance 
of  having  a model  of  the  whole  acoeseories,  and 
not  trasting  to  drawings. 

The  alteruative  to  a niche  treatment  (if  an 
arohiteotural  canopy  is  out  of  the  question) 
would  be  to  leave  the  statue  perfectly  free,  but 
to  give  dignity  to  it  by  an  extended  treatment 
of  the  base  or  pedestal,  with  or  without  figures. 
By  this  method  an  admirable  pyramidal  composi- 
tion may  be  made,  aod  which  gives  opportunity 
of  an  added  intellectual  interest  in  the  aoces- 
Bories.  Only,  one  thing  must  be  remembeied  : 
that  subsidiary  fignres,  if  on  a different  scale  to 
the  principal  one,  must  be  so  treated,  either  as 
bas-reliefs  in  panels,  or  in  some  other  decidedly 
different  manner  from  the  principal  figure,  as  to 
remove  them  entirely  from  immediate  connexion 
■with  the  latter.  To  place  upon  the  lower  pan 
of  the  pedestal  figures  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  central  figure,  and  even  in  directly 
connected  action,  bat  on  a different  scale,  is  a 
blunder  so  extraordinary,  and  so  absurd  in  its 
resnlts,  that  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  say 
a word  in  condemnation  of  it,  did  we  not  see 
instances  of  what  even  clever  sculptors  will  do 
Hometimes  in  this  way. 

Of  the  six  preferred  designs  mentioned  in  our 
last,  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  No.  6 
is  by  Kr.  Storey  ; No.  14  by  Mr. Boehm  ; Ncs.27 
and  28  by  Mr.  Williamson.  No.  9,  which  has  a 
very  elaborate  bas-relief  on  the  pedestal,  as  well 
as  most  extensive  architeotnral  surroundings 
shown  in  a drawing,  is  understood  to  be  by 
Count  Gleiohen : it  is  extravagant  as  to  cost,  of 
course.  The  figure  is  bright  and  life-like  in  ex- 
preseion  and  attitude,  but  to  our  thinking  there 
is  more  of  the  “happy  peasant-boy”  than  of 
Byron  about  it.  Among  those  which  we  have 
not  previously  mentioned,  and  which  deserve  a 
word,  is  a model  on  a small  scale,  No.  17, 
evidently  by  a French  sculptor,— a remarkably 
good  composition;  tbe  pedestal  is  a cross  on 
plan  at  the  lower  part,  with  four  seated  fignres 
illustrative  of  the  poems  ; those  of  Don  Juan  and 
Manfred  are  especially  good  : tbe  principal 
figure  is  not  remarkable,  hnt  the  whole  gives 
a very  good  impression.  No.  21,  a seated  figure, 
ia  in  too  stooping  an  attitude, — not  (Juiescent 
enough  for  scnlptnre,  but  it  is  not  common- 
place; the  head  and  countenance  have  been 
carefnlly  studied,  and  it  is  among  the  most  sno- 
cessfnl  in  this  point,  giving  strongly-marked 
character  without  going  into  heroics.  Even  this 
latter  excess,  however,  would  perhaps  be  better 
than  the  very  quiet  countenance  and  manner 
which  some  of  tbe  most  faronred  competitors 
have  adopted  for  the  principal  figure.  One 
of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  Byron 
was,  that  he  was  wliab  would  now  be  called 
an  “ anti-Philietice”  ; he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  British  respectability  ; nothing  conld 
be  worse  than  to  stereotype,  in  bronze  or  marble, 
a “genteel”  Byron;  and  the  taste  of  the  com- 
mittee seems  too  much  to  incline  that  way. 
Another  design  worth  attention  is  No.  40,  also 


or  overcrowed”  by  that  of  Fatno,  which  is 
grouped  with  him, — a mistake,  perhaps,  but 
there  is  a certain  power  and  effect  about  it; 
and  the  cironlar  pedestal  with  alto-relief  figures 
is  (except  for  some  lapses  in  architectural  detail) 
very  good ; the  figure  representing  “ Greece,” 
writing  the  poet’s  name,  is  admirable,  and 
sketched  in  with  a masterly  hand.  Some  of 
the  designs  submitted  are  indeed  fearful  and 
wonderful;  bat  as  they  have  not  a chance  of 
execution,  it  is  not  necessary  to  undertake  the 
unpleasing  task  of  charaoberising  them  more 
particularly. 

His  lordship’s  own  impressions  of  tbe  designs 
for  bis  monument,  which  have  been  kindly 
communicated  to  us,  we  print  in  another  column. 


TUNNELLING. 

However  justly  we  may  despair,  at  the  present 
day,  of  any  prospect  of  excelling,  or  even  of 
rivalling,  the  parity,  elegance,  and  majestic 
splendour  of  tbe  temples  of  Classic  Greece,  or 
tbe  loving,  patient,  picturesque  work  of  the 
founders  of  the  Medimval  cathedrals  and  abbeys 
of  England  and  of  France,  there  is  one  depart, 
meat  of  the  work  of  the  bnilder  in  which  the 
nineteenth  century  may  hold  its  own,  when  com- 
pared  with  earlier  Christian  or  pre-Christian 
dates.  That  work,  indeed,  in  our  present  minute 
division  of  laboor,  is  attributed  to  the  engineer 
rather  than  to  the  arohiteot.  But  it  is  truly 
structural  work  ; and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  often 
executed  under  circumstances  that  call  for  tbe 
fullest  display,  both  of  soientifio  knowledge  and 
of  praotioal  skill,  demanding  the  ready  adapta- 
tion of  apparently  small  means  to  ensure  great 
ends.  Not  that  we  are  by  any  means  justified 
in  considering  that  we  have  made  an  unmeasured 
advance  on  the  practice  of  those  master-builders, 
the  Eomans,  even  in  our  tunnels.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  indeed,  we  have  accomplished,  or 
attempled,  tunnels  of  greater  magnitude^  and 
difficulty  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
in  times  past.  If  we  confine  onr  views  to  the 
simplest  form  of  subterranean  gallery,  that  of 
the  miner,  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  in  the 
depth  to  which  we  have  sunk,  and  the  distance 
which  we  have  penelrated  from  the  bottom  of  the 
shafts,  the  mines  of  modern  times  are  far  more 
prodigious  works  than  any  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  that  preceded  them.  But  when  we 
come  to  true  tunnels,  subterranean  perforations 
lined  with  brickwork  or  masooiy,  it  is  rather  to 
our  nnacqnaintance  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Roman  works  than  to  the  non-existence  of  such 
works  that  we  owe  any  feeling  but  that  of  great 
respect  for  our  Italian  masters.  The  long  and 
lofty  viaducts  that  span  many  a valley  in  Italy 


9 in.  or  10  in.  diameter,  in  which  water  is  yet 
inclosed, — water  that  has  been  contained  in  that 
brazen  chamber  for  2,000  years.  And  the  com- 
mand of  earthen  material,  pozzuolana,  and 
cement,  still  retained  by  the  Italian  buHders  is 
sneh  as  to  leave  no  difficulty  in  constructing  con- 
duits that  will  bear  a heavy  head  of  watey,  if 
snob  are  required.  It  is  ratber  on  a baltinco  of 
advantages,  as  building  for  centuries,  not  for 
years, — above  all  not  by  contract,— that  the 
Roman  architects  laid  out  their  viaducts  an  jour, 
and  only  employed  tonnela  where  it  was  neces- 
savy  to  pierce  some  transverse  spine  of  hill. 
Our  own  experience  of  suoli  matters  as  the 
silting  up  of  sumps  and  syphons,  of  the  rapid 
erosion  of  iron  pipes  by  bard  water,  of  the  con- 
sequent deposit  of  sinter  in  these  pipes,  and  of 
the  unsuspected  fact  that  a deep  fall  of  water 
very  rapidly  erodes  and  deetroys  iron,  is  enough 
to  lead  us  to  the  opinion  that,  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  water-lead  system  of  Imperial  engineers  was 
quite  as  scientific,  and  quite  as  practically 
economical,  as  is  that  of  the  present  day. 

Oar  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  interest- 
ing architectural  subject  by  a repnblication  of 
the  very  excellent  work  on  Practical  Tunnelling, 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Simms,  C.E  , with  much  additional- 
matter,  contributed  by  Mr.  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
illustrative  of  the  great  Alpine  Tunnels,  one  of 
which  was  opened  in  1871,  while  the  other  i& 
still  in  courso  of  construction.*  Mr.  Simms, 
resident  engineer  on  tbe  South-Eastern  Railway, 
has  given  an  account  of  tbe  Bletcbingley  and 
Saltwood  tunnels  on  that  line,  which  is  quite  a 
model  for  that  kind  of  monograph.  He  bus  first 
described  the  geological  features  of  the  country 
to  be  traversed  ; then  gives  a general  outline  of 
the  design  of  the  tunnels ; explained  the  construc- 
tion of  the  observatories  built  for  determining  the 
centre  line;  the  transit  iustrnment  fixed  and 
adjusted  on  its  solid  brick  pillar ; the  setting  out 
of  the  shafts  j the  ranging  of  the  line  both  above 
and  nnderground ; the  determination  of  the 
levels  ; the  sinking  of  the  shafts  ; the  driving  of 
tbe  headings,  the  excavation,  timbering',  and 
lining  of  the  tunnels;  the  tunnel  entrances, 
abaft  towers,  and  culverts;  the  frames  and 
centreing  employed  ; and  the  labour  and  cost  of 
construction.  In  tracing  the  careful  details  thus- 
placed  on  record,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  how 
closely  tbe  experience  obtained  by  Mr.  Simme 
on  the  South-Eastern  Railway  resembles  that  of 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  and  his  assistants  on  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  Each  engi- 
neer  seems  to  have  started  with  abont  tbe  same 
amount  of  information, — that,  no  doubt,  yielded 
by  the  best  text-books  of  the  day.  Each,  under 
similar  oircumstanceB,  was  driven  to  adopt 
certain  modifications  of  his  original  views.  Met 
the  earlier  experience  of  Mr.  Stephenson  does  nob 
seem  to  have  been  made  available  for  the  guidance 


and  southern  France  are  oonspicuous  objects.  — 

Even  in  their  ruins  they  are  magnificent.  But  the  of  Mr.  Cubitt  and  Mr.  Simms.  The  sinking  of  the 
tunnels,  which  formed  a part  of  some  of  those  ebafts  of  the  Bletohingley  tunnel  was  commenced 


long  water-oourses,  are  less  apparent ; often,  the 
only  parts  which  would  betray  their  existence, 
the  months, — have  been  buried  by  earthquake  or 
by  landslip.  Yet  we  all  know  how  the  great 
cloac(B  of  Rome  have  resisted  preasore,  decay, 
and  wear,  for  much  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  We  have  ourselves  traced,  in  the  spurs 
of  the  Apennines,  long  stretches  of  carefully- 
built  tunnel,  lofty  enough  to  allow  a man  to 
walk  in  them  erect,  perfect  for  the  conduction 
of  water  as  on  the  day  on  which  they  were 
completed,  floored  by  10  in.  or  20  in.  of  a 
fine  silt,  that  shows  for  how_  long  a period 
they  must  have  fulfilled  their  object,-— and 
yet  so  forgotten  that  it  is  uncertain  to  which  of 
the  rich  and  flourishing  cities  of  the  Campanian 
plain, — Herculaneom,  or  Stabim,  or  Pompeii,  or 
Pagani,  or  Nocera, — they  formerly  conveyed  an 
ample  stream.  In  referring  to  these  Roman 
works,  we  mast  bear  in  mind  that  the  more 
intimately  we  are  acquainted  with  their  details, 
tbe  more  sturdily  shall  we  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
current  idea  that  it  was  ignorance  of  the  simple 
laws  of  hydraulics  that  led  the  ancient  architects 
to  carry  water  over  long,  level,  open  aqueducts, 
instead  of  descending  and  ascending  hills  by  pipes 
and  syphons.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
Romans  were  unacquainted  with  the  hydrostatic 
law  that  nnderlies  the  sonndaess  of  any  hydraulic 
work.  Although  they  may  not  have  been  informed 
of  those  properties  of  iron  which  have  been 
discovered  and  developed  in  this  country  since 
the  first  cast-iron  railing  was  erected  aronnd  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  they  could  make 
pipes  and  connexions  as  they  thought  fit.  There 
is  a large  bronze  cock  in  the  Mueenm  at  Naples, 


in  tbe  beginning  of  August,  1810.  Mr.  Stephen- 
son’s long  tunael  at  Watl'ord  was  commenced 
in  1831.  Observatories  (three  in  number)  and  a 
transit  instrument,  exactly  resembling  those 
iignred  by  Mr.  Simms,  were  erected  foi-  the^ 
setting  out  of  the  Watford  tunnel,  and  proved 
entirely  useless,  as  the  line  run  over  the  ground 
by  the  theodolite  was  accurately  true,  and  was 
actually  used  for  giving  the  points  below  ground. 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  in  this,  as  in  other  in- 
stances,  the  distance  of  a few  miles  of  country, 
or  a year  or  two  of  time,  prevented  one  engineer 
from  efl’ecting  a considerable  saving,  both  of 
time  and  cost,  by  acting  on  the  experience  of 
his  predecessor.  Mr.  Clark,  in  his  preliminary 
chapter,  cites  tbe  experience  of  tbe  Primrose- 
hill  and  tbe  Kilsby  tunnels,  as  showing  the 
action  of  clay.  If  the  cutting  was  left  for  a few 
days  without  having  the  brick  arching  completed, 
the  timbers  were  broken.  In  the  former  case, 
tbe  expansion  arising  from  air  appeared  to  be 
nearly  tbe  same  as  in  the  latter  case  from 
exposure  to  water.  In  the  construction  of  the 
former  tunnel,  tbe  lengths  were  limited  to  9 ft., 
and  strongly  timbered  nutil  the  arching  was 
complete.  But  the  clay,  acting  as  a semi-fluid, 
exerted  so  great  a pressure  on  the  brickwork  as 
to  squeeze  the  mortar  from  the  joints,  to  bring 
the  inner  edges  of  the  bricks  into  contact,  to 
grind  them  to  dust  by  degrees,  and  to  reduce 
the  dimensions  of  the  tnunel  slowly  but  irre- 
sistibly. The  danger  had  to  be  met  by  using 
very  hard  bricks,  set  in  Roman  cement,  in  three 
9.inch  rings.  Yet  on  the  commencement  of  the 


suspect)  “Prenoh  ; the  Egnre  of  Byron  is,  recovered  from  Heronlanenm,  which  formed  the 
Dugald  Dalgetty  would  have  said,  “ slighted  I oonneiion  of  a pipe  (speaking  from  memory)  of 
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Primro80.hill  tunnel  an  attempt  was  made  to 
save  the  cost  of  the  invert,  beoanse  in  the 
Watford  tnnnel,  made  throngh  solid  chalk,  it  bad 
been  found  poesiblo  to  dispense  with  this 
troublesome  portion  of  tho  section.  Even  this 
experiment  might  have  been  anticipated  by 
oonsulting  the  experience  of  practical  well- 
sinkers.  Mr.  Clatk  tslla  ns  that  the  London 
clay  has  a notorious  reputation  with  these 
workmen.  Even  in  the  absence  of  moisture, 
if  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  swells 
and  bulges  upwards.  A well  at  Eichmond, 
of  4 ft.  in  diameter,  was  completely  closed  in 
one  night  by  the  swelling  up  of  the  bottom, 
although  there  was  not  any  water  in  it.  In  the 
same  way,  in  the  construction  of  the  Tower-hill 
tunnel,  if  the  shield  was  not  rapidly  advanced 
as  soon  as  the  excavation  was  ready  to  receive 
it,  it  became  almost  immovable  from  the  binding 
of  the  clay.  And  yet  provision  was  made  for 
filling  up  the  inch  or  two  of  space,  which  in  a 
few  hours  would  have  filled  up  of  its  own  accord, 
with  the  deatrnctivo  material,  grout.  It  is  evi. 
dent  that  works  which  give  full  accounts  of  all 
the  numerous  details  obtained  from  actual  expe- 
rience, are  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  engineer. 

While  it  is  thus  important  to  collect  and  to  set  in 
order  tho  whole  experience  of  a single  school,  or 
■of  a single  country,  on  one  great  branch  of 
struotnral  work,— as,  for  instance,  in  the  account 
of  the  English  tunnels, — such  a book  is  rendered 
of  far  more  value  when,  as  in  the  present  case, 
it  includes  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
most  important  foreign  works  of  a like  nature. 
Such  information  is  valuable,  often,  in  propor. 
tion  to  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  obtained ; 
or  wiih  which,  in  some  cases,  it  is  sought  in 
vain.  Thus  it  would  be  of  groat  importance  to 
■engineers  and  contractors  in  this  country  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  actual  cost,  per  cubic 
yard,  of  the  excavation  of  the  Suez  Canal.  But 
the  best  study  that  can  be  given  to  the  reports 
of  the  company,  or  to  the  two  or  three  books 
that  have  been  published  in  England  on  the 
snbject,  will  not  throw  any  definite  light  on  this 
important  point.  On  the  contrary,  y/e  find  esti- 
mates  rise  and  fall,  swell  or  diminish,  according 
to  circumstances.  At  one  time  so  much  monev 
is  wanted  for  certain  purposes,  and  we  find  an 
estima'e  at  one  rate,  at  another  time  something 
altogether  different.  The  value,  therefore,  of 
the  minute  and  careful  detail  of  cost,  as  well  as 
of  engineering  construction  with  which  Mr.  Clark 
has  supplied  us  as  to  the  great  Alpine  tunnels, 
is  evident,  and  the  work  possesses  extreme  value 
for  the  practical  mau. 

The  range  of  cost  in  tunnelling  is  very  wide. 
There  is,  indeed,  a diflficulty  as  to  the  unit  of 
comparison  to  be  employed.  The  price  is 
nsnally  quoted  at  per  yard  lineal,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  for  short  purposes  the  beat  guide. 
But  the  area  of  the  tunnel  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  making  such  a comparison.  Thus 
the  price  of  tho  tunnel  for  the  Loch  Katrine 
Waterworks  at  Glasgow  is  quoted  exceptionally 
low,  being  only,  where  made  through  the  clay 
elate,  between  9i.  and  101.  per  yard.  But,  then, 
this  tunnel  was  only  8 ft.  in  height,  and  the 
same  in  width,  giving  a sectional  area  of  some 
€ square  yards.  The  tunnel  section  used  on  tho 
South  Wales  Eailway,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
-8  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft.  6 in.  from  the  surface  of 
the  rails  to  the  crown  of  the  soflfib  of  the  arch ; 
and  the  Thames  Tunnel  masonry  filled  a rect- 
angular section  38  ft.  wide  and  22  ft.  high. 
Thirty  pounds  a yard  is  a price  at  which  several 
tunnels  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  common  on 
the  4 ft.  8J  in.  gauge  Hues  have  been  constructed. 
This  was  the  price  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  tunnels  at  Guildford  and  at  Salisbury, 
through  chalk,  and  of  the  Lydgate  tunnel  on  the 
London  and  North-Western,  through  the  coal 
measures.  Through  dry  sand  the  price  has  been 
higher,  as  although  the  excavation  is  somewhat 
easier  than  in  ohalk,  more  timbering  and  greater 
■oare  in  polling  are  required.  The  price  of  a 
tunnel  throngh  sand  on  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Kailway,  at  St.  Catherine’s,  was  40Z, 
per  yard  j but  dry  sand  is  one  thing  and  wet 
sand  another.  In  the  latter  it  is  hard  to  antici- 
pate the  cost.  The  Salbwood  Tunnel,  on  tho 
South-Eastern  Railway,  is  through  wet  sand. 

It  cost  IISL  per  yard.  In  tho  Kilsby  tunnel, 
on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway, 
a qnioksand,  which  had  not  been  discovered  by 
the  trial-shafts,  was  encountered.  TUe  cost, 
delay,  and  discouragement  were  so  great  that 
the  directors  of  the  railway  debated  as  to 
the  abandonment  of  that  part  of  the  line.  The 
ultimate  cost  was  125i.  per  yard  over  the  whole 
2,398  yards  of  the  length  of  the  tunnel.  This 


was  the  largest  cost  incurred  on  any  English 
tunnel,  with  the  one  remarkable  exception  of 
that  under  the  Thames,  which  cost  no  less  than 
1,1371.  per  yard  for  its  400  yards  of  length. 
Even  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  according  to  the 
last  Board  of  Trade  retnrns,  only  averages  117  33i. 
per  yard  linear  of  line  and  works  complete. 
The  cost  of  the  tnnnel  throngh  the  Alps,  at  the 
St.  Gothard  Pass,  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  very 
close  npon  that  of  the  Saltwood  tunnel,  being 
returned  at  1161.  Os.  per  yard  ; but  this  work  is 
only  in  coarse  of  execution.  The  cost  of  the 
MontCenis  tunnel,  7 60  miles  in  length,  has  been 
1671. 128.  per  yard  run. 

The  Mont  Cenia  tunnel  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  spot  where  the  use  of  excavating  machinery 
was  first  attempted.  Water  power  is  available  at 
each  end  of  this  tnnnel,  and  it  has  been  adapted 
to  the  compression  of  air,  by  which  at  the  same 


fired  on  the  2Gth  of  December,  1870,  at  5'20  p.m  , 
the  advanced  galleries  were  brought  into  com- 
raunioation.  The  engineers  had  for  some  time 
been  anxious  lest  the  headings  should  have 
missed  one  another,  as  the  estimated  length  of 
the  tunnel  had  been  pierced.  It  turned  out, 
however,  that  the  actual  length,  measured  in  the 
tunnel  itself,  was  11^  metres  more  than  the 
length  arrived  at  from  survey  and  measurement 
over  the  mountain.  Only  1 ft.  error  in  level  was 
found  on  the  meeting  of  the  galleries,  and  no 
appreciable  error  in  direction.  This  was  a severe 
test  of  tho  accuracy  of  the  work,  and  the  result 
deserves  to  be  commemorated. 

On  the  whole  better  progress  was  made  on  the 
Italian  than  on  tho  French  side,  owing  in  part 
to  the  more  favourable  nature  of  the  rock,  and 
in  part  to  the  adoption  of  a smaller  section  for 
the  advanced  gallery.  An  advance  from  e 


time  the  machinery  for  drilling  the  well  was  i rate  of  4-01  ft.  per  day,  taking  both  ends 
driven,  and  the  works  were  ventilated  during  I together,  to  that  of  14  9 ft.  per  day,  shows  the 
progress.  The  tunnel  was  commenced  in  1857,  | great  progress  made  in  the  command  of  ma- 
at  both  ends,  by  ordinary  hand. mining.  This  I chinery.  Bub  the  cost  of  the  latter  was  excessive, 
was  continued  for  three  years,  during  which  the  j The  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  two  divi- 


pneumatic  machinery  was  in  course  of  con. 
Btruotion.  In  1861  machine-boring  replaced 
hand.labour  at  the  south,  or  Italian,  end,  and  in 
1862  it  was  introduced  at  the  north  end.  Ahead, 
ing,  or  advanced  gallery,  10  ft.  square,  was  first 
pierced,  eleven  air-drills,  or  pneumatic  perfora- 
ting  machines,  being  employed  for  the  purpose 
at  the  north  end,  and  nine  at  the  south  end. 
After  several  experiments  as  to  the  best  size  for 
the  beading,  it  was  finally  settled  at  9 ft.  6 


On  the  surface,  at  either  end  of  the 
tunnel,  was  fixed  the  machinery  for  compressing 
atmospheric  air,  and  for  forcing  it  to  the  face  of 
the  work.  Water  was  the  motive  power  em- 
ployed. At  the  sooth  end  a head  of  85  ft.  was 
available,  and  eleven  hydraulic  rams  were  fixed, 
which  compressed  the  air  to  five  atmospheres 
above  the  ordinary  pressure,  in  a wronght-iron 
cylinder  of  5 ft.  in  diameter.  It  appears  that 
about  one  horse-power  per  cubic  foot  of  air  com- 


in  width,  by  8 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  for  which  seven  I pressed  was  exerted  per  minnte.  At  the  north 
perforators  were  employed.  This  gallery  was,  j end  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
for  a considerable  period,  enlarged  to  the  full  | but  a fall  of  only  20  ft.  Rams  were  at  first  em- 
size  of  the  tunnel  by  hand-labour.  But  in  1868  j ployed,  but  horizontal  air-pumps,  worked  direct 
perforators  were  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  | from  water-wheels,  by  means  of  cranks  on  the 
work,  at  a considerable  gain  in  point  of  speed,  | shaft,  were  afterwards  substituted  with  advan- 
although,  contrary  to  our  usual  experience  in  ; tago.  The  leakage  and  loss  of  pressure  were  found 
substituting  mechanical  power  for  human  labour,  | to  be  inconsiderable.  Cast-iron  7-in.  pipes,  with 
at  a greatly  increased  cost  as  compared  with  j caoutchouc  fittings,  were  used  to  convey  the 
hand-labour.  j compressed  air  to  the  perforators.  The  pressure 

Nearly  eighty  holes  were  ordinarily  made  by  I atjthe  face,  where  eight  perforators  were  at  wo  k, 
the  air-drills  in  the  forehead  or  face  of  the  : expending  64  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  was 
heading.  These  were  charged  with  dynamite,  j equal  to  963  per  cent,  of  the  original  pressure  at 
and  successively  fired,  until  the  whole  section  of  j the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  The  perforators  were 
the  headway  was  blown  out  or  loosened.  Two  j constructed  with  percussion  cylinders,  fed  with 
lines  of  railway  were  laid,  one  for  removing  tho  | compressed  air,  each  of  which  gave  both  a blow 
materiaMoosened  by  blasting,  which  was  filled  ! and  a rotary  motion  to  a drill.  A jet  of  water  was 
by  band  into  trucks,  and  the  other  to  carry  the  I sent  into  the  hole  to  wash  out  the  broken  rock, 
perforating  machines.  The  rock  was  removed  ' as  the  boring  proceeded.  It  proved  to  be  neces* 
in  these  sma'l  trucks  to  the  end  of  the  advanced  : sary  to  have  a stock  of  four  times  the  number 
gallery,  which  was  carried  some  300  yards  before  of  perforators  that  were  at  work  at  any  moment, 
tho  face  of  the  main  trains,  and  then  tipped  into  j repairs  being  so  constantly  required  that  only 
large  wagons,  which  were  drawn  by  horses  to  I 25  per  cent,  of  the  number  could  be  kept  at  the 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  I same  time  in  working  order.  A setof  forty-four 

The  work  oubsequent  to  the  piercing  of  the  j machinists  worked  for  six  or  eight  hours.  They 
headway  was  carried  on  in  successive  stages  j were  succeeded  by  a set  of  nine  chargers;  and 
The  gallery  was,  in  the  second  place,  enlarged  to  ■ these,  in  their  turn,  after  the  explosion,  by  thirty 
a section  of  12  ft.  square  by  the  use  of  five  addi-  | clearers.  A second  set  of  machinists  then  came 
tional  perforators.  It  was  then  enlarged  to  the  j on,  and  were  followed  by  the  same  chargers  and 
height  of  18  ft.  by  the  use  of  two  more  of  these  ' clearers  who  had  worked  before.  Thus  tho  total 


machines,  and  a conduit  for  drainage  was  formed 
in  the  floor.  The  upper  part  of  the  tunnel  was 
then  enlarged  to  its  full  size  by  manual  labour. 
It  was  then  arched  or  lined  with  masonry. 
Finally,  the  lower  part  of  the  section  was  com- 
pleted.  Very  little  water  was  met  with  in  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  timbering  was  not 
required. 

As  to  rate  of  progress  the  beading  at  the  north 
end,  from  the  end  of  1857  to  the  end  of  1862, 
was  driven  by  three  sets  of  twelve  miners,  each 
working  for  eight  hours,  and  the  rate  of  advance 
attained  averaged  1-65  ft.  per  day.  At  the  south 
end  three  shifts  of  twenty  miners  were  employed, 
and  their  advance  averaged  2 148  ft.  per  day. 
The  rate  of  progress  was  considerably  less  than 
that  which  we  have  ourselves  attained,  in 
Ireland,  throngh  wet  rock,  under  extremely  dis- 
advantageous  circumstances.  But  the  superiority 
of  the  Eoglish  miners  is,  or,  at  least,  wes  in  1857, 
a point  which  both  French  and  Italian  engineers 
were  quite  ready  to  admit. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  the  perforating 
apparatus  the  rate  of  progress  materially  slack- 
ened,  owing  to  breakages  in  the  machinery. 
Only  170  metres  were  executed  in  1861  ; but,  as 
experience  was  acquired  and  defects  remedied, 
more  progress  was  made  year  after  year.  Id 
1863  the  advance  was  802  mfetres  ; in  1864  ir, 
was  1,087  mfetres  ; in  1870  it  attained  the  re- 
spectable figure  of  1,635  metres.  On  December 
25,  1870,  at  425  p.m.,  a machine  perforator 
working  on  the  Italian  side  knocked  a bore-hole 
throngh  the  diaphragm  of  rock  then  separating 
the  advanced  galleries,  leading  from  France  and 
from  Italy.  A number  of  bore-holee  were  then 
made  in  the  curtain  of  rock,  and  having  been 


number  of  men  in  a day  in  the  advanced  gallery 
was  127.  During  the  latest  stage  of  the  work, 
upwards  of  4,000p6r8onB  were  employed  directly 
on  the  tunnel. 

The  cost  of  the  beading,  when  executed  by 
hand-labour,  averaged  81.  Ss.  2d.  per  lineal  yard; 
as  executed  by  machinery,  theoost  was  2QI.  11s.  Id. 
per  lineal  yard.  Thus,  by  the  employment  of 
machinery,  the  rate  of  progress  was  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  coat  per  yard  was  more  than 
tripled. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  com- 
pleted tunoel  the  amounts  somewhat  vary.  It 
was  finally  let  to  Mil.  Sommeilter  & Gratfoni, 
at  a price  equal  to  the  sum  before  cited,  of 
167h  12fl.  per  lineal  yard.  lu  1863  the  cost  was 
reckoned  at  1251.  per  yard,  and  in  1870  at  120L 
Bub  the  actual  cost  of  the  whole  tunnel  id  said 
to  have  amounted  to  3,000,000h,  which  is 
equivalent  to  224;.  per  yard. 

The  experience  of  the  action  of  the  perforators 
in  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  is  likely  to  be  of 
advantage  to  the  undertakers  of  the  tunnel  under 
ibe  St.  Gothard.  Bub  large  quantities  of  water 
have  been  met  with  in  the  latter.  It  is  true 
that  the  evil  effects  of  water  in  tunnelling  are 
comparatively  slight  when  the  work  is  entered 
by  an  adit,  or  open  gallery,  which  allows  the 
water  to  flow  out  by  gravity,  instead  of  beico- 
pumped  up  a shafe.  In  a moderately  wet 
tunnel  the  cost  of  excavation  may  be  reduced 
to  one-half  or  less  by  the  opening  of  an  oub- 
tlow.  Bub  with  increasing  length  from  the  face 
expense  and  inconvenience  always  increase.  It 
will  nob  be  before  the  completion  of  the  St. 
Gothard  tunnel  that  it  will  be  safe  to  coont  its 
cost. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  AKCHITECTORE ,• 

Let  ns  now  extend  oar  vision  a little  further, 
and  take  a general  survey  of  the  state  of  archi- 
tecture over  the  civilised  portion  of  the  world. 
During  the  last  half-centory  an  enormous  change 
has  taken  plaoe.  The  mighty  power  of  steam, 
w hether  applied  to  manufacture  or  to  locomotion 
by  sea  and  land,  has  broken  up  the  old  lines  and 
established  new  channels  of  thought  and  pro- 
gress ; no  arts  have  felt  the  change  more  than 
engineering  and  architecture.  In  the  seats  of 
ancient  civilisation,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  old  towns  have  been  renovated  and  rebnilt. 
Paris,  usually  considered  the  centre  of  the  arts 
of  civilised  life,  is  the  most  eminent  example. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Emperor  and  his 
henchman,  Baron  Hauasmann,  the  city  overnine- 
tenths  of  its  area  has  been  rebuilt;  districts  of 
squalid,  tortuous  alleys,  the  abodes  of  fever  and  ; 
lOe  hotbeds  of  insurrection,  have  been  replaced 
by  stately  arcaded  avenues  and  boulevards  lined 
wich  trees,  faced  with  handsome  stone-built 
mansions,  hotels,  and  public  buildings.  Never 
in  the  history  of  architecture  has  there  been  ' 
snob  a transformation  within  so  short  a period. 
On  the  whole  the  effect  is  decidedly  good.  There  ' 
is  nothing  in  the  way  of  street  arcbiteoLure 
equal  to  that  of  Paris,  whilst  the  taste  displayed 
in  the  vistas  and  intersections,  and  the  open 
I'laces  where  these  oocor,  give  a piquant  charm 
not  to  be  found,  to  the  same  extent  at  least,  in 
any  other  city.  Some  of  the  pnblic  buildings 
aud  churches  are  of  a very  high  clues.  The 
New  Opera  House,  the  culminating  point  of, 
modern  Paris,  is  doubtless  open  to  criticism  ; but  | 
for  lavish  expenditure  and  grandeur  of  interior  ' 
effect  it  will  be  hard  to  find  its  equal.  The 
impulse  thus  given  to  Paris  has  spread  over  the  ' 
whole  conntry.  Quiet  Mediaeval  towns,  which  ■ 
had  slumbered  on  for  countless  ages  in  pic-  | 
turesque  stagnation,  suddenly  awoke  with  a ' 
burning  thirst  for  improvement  and  progress. 
Not  only  the  great  cities,  such  as  Marseilles, 
Lyons,  and  Bordeaux,  but  Rouen  and  Ilheims, 
und  Orleans,  and  their  sister  towns  in  countless 
numbers,  even  to  such  a relic  of  the  olden  time 
as  Avignon,  have  been  rooting  up  their  Mediaeval 
features,  destroying  their  old  buildings,  and 
converting  their  streets  into  a richavffe  of 
modern  Paris. 

The  spirit  of  progress  in  architectnre  has  not 
been  confined  to  France.  AH  over  Europe,  in 
every  town  of  importance,  the  same  revival  has 
taken  place.  Vienna  has  built  a new  town  over 
the  ancient  ramparts  between  the  old  city  and 
the  suburbs,  and  adorned  it  with  many  noble 
buildings  and  works  of  art,  amongst  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  New  Opera  House  and  the 
Vutiv  Kirche,  structures  fit  to  take  rank  with 
the  noblest  works  of  modern  times.  Italy,  the 
home  of  architecture  and  art,  is  pressing  on  in 
the  same  direction.  Milan  possesses  a unique 
feature  in  the  magoifioeut  Galeria  Vittorio 
Emaouele,  couneoting  the  two  principal  squares, 
the  Piazza  della  Scala  and  the  Piazza  del  Duomo, 
erected  within  the  last  few  years.  Genoa  and 
Florence  are  following  in  the  same  track;  and 
Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  as  she  is  called,  has 
taken  a fresh  start,  and  is  vigoronsly  pursuing  a 
course  of  improvement,  which  has  already  en- 
hanced the  value  of  property,  to  an  almost 
fabulous  extent. 

Our  own  country,  as  yon  all  know,  has  not 
been  behind  in  the  race.  Here  our  progress  baa 
been  further  stimulated  by  the  sanitary  move- 
ment, which  has  led  to  very  important  con- 
sequences, never  originally  contemplated.  The 
metropolis,  as  was  natural,  took  the  lead,  aud  is 
still  working  energetically,  opening  out  new 
streets,  pulling  down  objectionable  quarters,  and 
re-arranging  them  with  an  eye  both  to  health 
and  beauty.  Amongst  these  metropolitan  im- 
provements two  are  worthy  of  special  mention — 
the  Holborn  Viaduct  and  the  Thames  Embank, 
ment,  — v/bich  structures  are  each  in  their 
several  way  amongst  the  finest  of  modern  times. 
Others  of  our  great  towns  have  kept  abreast  of 
the  movement.  Glasgow  is  engaged  in  a noble 
scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  city,  and  Birmingham  is  abont  to 
spend  two  millions  sterling  in  rendering  the 
town  worthy  of  its  high  position  in  the  country. 

In  Liverpool  we  have  not  been  altogether  idle. 
Streets  have  been  widened,  new  avenues  opened 
up.  and  parks  for  the  people  constructed  round 
the  edge  of  the  suburban  district.  Looking  over 
the  country  generally,  the  spirit  of  improvement 
is  manifest  everywhere.  The  wealth  of  the 
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nation  has  prodigiously  increased  of  late  years, 
and  has  been  liberally  expended  in  the  direction 
of  architecture.  This  is  seen  in  the  increased 
attention  to  design,  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
materials  employed.  The  vile  covering  of  compo, 
which  half  a century  ago  was  all  the  rage,  aud 
was  a mask  for  the  most  wretched  material  and 
work,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  is 
replaced  by  honest  brickwork  aud  ornamental 
stone  facings.  The  architect  has  wider  scope 
for  the  display  of  ability,  and  more  is  expected 
from  him.  The  houses  of  our  gentry  and  mer- 
chants at  the  present  day  display  an  amount  of 
comfort  and  elegance  which  a century  ago  were 
never  dreamt  of,  even  in  houses  of  much  higher 
pretension. 

Let  me  glance  for  a moment  at  several  classes 
of  the  most  prominent  structures  which  the  archi- 
tect  is  now  called  upon  to  design.  To  begin  with 
churches  and  chapels.  There  has  of  late  been 
quite  a rage  for  church  building.  Private  bene- 
volence has  extended  itself  in  that  direction,  and 
very  large  sums  are  continually  laid  out  in  places 
of  worship  for  all  denominations.  On  the  whole, 
great  progress  is  visible,  and  nowhere  more  than 
in  our  own  neighbourhood.  If  I might,  without 
being  invidious,  point  out  a recent  specimen,  I 
would  allude  to  the  oburch  at  Moseley  Hill, 
designed  by  Mr.  Paley,  which  carries  out  both 
externally  and  internally  the  true  spirit  of  the 
old  masters.  The  Nonconformists  have  partaken 
in  the  onward  movement,  and  churches  have 
arisen  in  our  neighbourhood  of  late  years  which 
would  astonish  by  their  style  and  pretence  the 
Baxters  and  Banyans  of  old.  Town-halls  have 
of  late  been  a favourite  channel  of  municipal  ex. 
penditure,  and  some  very  fine  buildings  of  this 
character  have  been  erected, — amongst  others 
those  of  Hull,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Rochdale,  cul- 
minating in  the  magnificent  structure  at  Man- 
chester, costing  nearly  a million  sterling.  The 
majority  of  these  are  in  a Medimval  style,  to  some 
extent  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Belgian 
Hotels  de  Ville.  Some,  however,  have  adhered 
to  the  Italian  model,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  municipal  buildings  iu  the  country  sur- 
passing  in  dignity  and  beauty  the  Town-hall, 
Liverpool,  and  St.  George’s  Uall. 

Cemeteries  have  iu  all  parts  of  the  country 
called  forth  the  competitive  spirit  of  our  archi. 
tects,  and  there  are  many,  which  for  the  com- 
bination of  beauty  of  site  with  the  pleasing  effect 
of  the  architecture,  are  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion. These,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  have  all  been 
designed  in  the  Gothic  style,  which  lends  itself 
by  its  solemn  associations  much  more  readily  to 
such  purposes  than  any  modification  of  the 
Classical. 

The  People’s  Park  Las  become  an  institution 
in  most  of  our  large  towns,  and  has  done  much  to 
neutralise  the  squalidiby  of  our  lower  quarters, 
and  to  brighten  the  life  moaobony  of  our  iudua- 
trial  classes.  Architecture,  to  a certain  extent, 
has  lent  its  aid  in  their  embellishment. 

In  Liverpool,  commercial  buildings  on  a large 
scale  have  become  a prominent  feature.  lu- 
Burance  offices,  bauka  and  piles  of  mercantile 
buildings,  occupy  the  best  situations  in  our  lead- 
ing streets,  and  take  the  place  with  os  of  the 
palazzi  iu  Rome,  Florence,  and  Genoa.  The 
exigencies  of  commerce  require  a peculiar  treat- 
ment. Light,  which  in  Italy  is  rather  something 
to  be  avoided,  with  us  is  the  most  essential  ele- 
ment.  Whatever  our  buildings  may  thus  lose  iu 
dignity  and  grandeur,  they  may  gain  in  cheerful- 
ness and  brightness  of  aspect. 

The  introduction  of  the  suburban  park  has 
naturally  led  to  a superior  olass  of  suburban 
dwellings.  We  find  this  the  case  everywhere. 
In  our  own  town  a fringe  of  noble  mansions  is 
gradoally  surrounding  Sefton  Park.  The  styles 
adopted  are  fairly  open  to  criticism,  but  in  the 
amenities  and  elegances  of  life  they  will  bo 
found  quite  equal  to  the  demands  of  modern 
luxury. 

Shop  and  street  architecture  has  hardly  made 
the  same  advance  as  the  departments  I have 
alluded  to,  but  there  are  even  here  signs  of  im. 
provemenb  which  are  full  of  promise.  The  new 
streets  in  the  City  of  London  have  many  facades 
of  great  beauty,  and  the  street  architecture  of 
the  West  End,  where  stone  and  brick  have  re- 
placed  cement,  exhibit  a wonderful  advance 
over  the  fashionable  squares  of  half  a century 
ago. 

There  is  one  department  of  modern  art  to 
which  I desire  to  make  special  allnsion, — I mean 
the  architecture  of  engineering.  In  the  olden 
time  tbo  architect  and  engineer  were  one  and 
the  same  person.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel- 
angelo, and  Albert  Durer  were  painters,  archi- 


tects, and  engineers.  Iu  modern  times,  however, 
a separation  has  taken  place.  The  architect  is 
confined  to  buildings  properly  so  called,  and  bo 
the  engineer  is  confided  tbe  execution  of  works 
supplying  the  public  wants  where  durability  and 
sbreogth  are  required.  In  these  respects  our 
modern  engineering  is  unsurpassed.  The  old 
Romans,  with  uU  their  constructive  power,  and 
it  was  vast,  never  executed  any  works  equalling 
the  docks  of  Liverpool,  or  the  Loudon  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  aesthetically  there  should  exist  almost 
universally  such  an  utter  want  of  taste  iu 
carrying  out  our  engineering  works.  In 
many  cases  where  a very  slight  or  probably  no 
additional  expense  would  have  crowned  a noble 
work  with  the  finishing  grace  of  beauty,  the 
opportunity  has  been  neglected  or  even 
ostentatiously  rejected.  Could  anything,  fur 
instance,  be  more  utterly  hideous  than  tbe 
railway  bridge  erected  by  Brunei  over  the 
Wye  at  Chepstow?  Look  at  the  Albert- 
Dock  warehouses  at  Liverpool,  consisting  of  a 
noble  mass  of  building  fronting  the  river  with 
breaks  and  projections,  only  requiring  the  hand 
of  genius  with  a few  graceful  touches  to  stamp 
it  with  the  character  of  dignified  beauty.  It  is 
now  merely  a huge  mass  of  deformity.  I may 
also  refer  to  the  railway  bridges  over  the 
Thames,  leading  to  the  Cannon-street  and 
Cbaring-cross  Stations.  Tbe  bridges  in  every 
great  city  spanning  a river  are  a great  source  of 
picturesque  beauty.  The  graceful  curves  of  the 
arches,  the  proportions  of  the  piers,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  tasteful  ornament,  have  rendered  them, 
a favourite  study  with  architects  in  all  ages, 
Paris  and  Florence  are  justly  proud  of  the  effects 
produced  by  their  numerous  bridges,  and  London 
Bridge,  Waterloo,  and  Blackfriars  have  always 
been  considered  as  adding  materially  to  the 
beauty  of  the  metropolis.  The  railway  bridges 
over  the  Thames,  which  I have  mentioned  above, 
are  about  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of 
ugliness  and  pretence  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
Turn  yonr  eyes  again  to  the  two  bridges  over  the 
Mecai  Straits.  Thomas  Telford  was  an  architect 
before  he  was  an  engineer,  and  bad  executed 
buildings  in  which  considerable  taste  was  dis- 
played. Uis  Bangor  Suspension  Bridge  isa  model 
of  lightness  and  beauty,  of  strength  and  grace. 
Compare  that  with  the  Britannia  Railway 
Bridge,  its  neighbour,  where  the  highest  en- 
gineeringtalent,  combined  with  unlimited  outlay, 
could  devise  nothing  better  than  a square  hollow 
beam.  I must,  however,  in  justice  mention  » 
more  recent  work  nearer  home — the  Railway 
Bridge  at  Runcorn — which  has  to  a considerable 
extent  redeemed  the  charge  of  want  of  tasto 
made  above.  The  lattice,  which  is  tbe  only 
true  principle  for  structares  of  this  kind,  has 
been  very  skilfully  applied  with  very  good  re- 
sults. There  are  few  things  fiuer  of  its  kind 
than  a distant  view  of  this  bridge,  with  the 
graceful  sweep  of  its  arcaded  approaches  on  each 
bide. 

There  is  one  recent  engineering  work  which 
may  be  mentioned  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise ; 
I mean  the  Thames  Embankment.  It  is  a woi  k 
worthy  of  the  metropolis  of  a great  empire.  It 
has  converted  into  a source  of  beauty  and  utility 
a site  which  was  previously  a by-word  for  de- 
formity and  wretoheduesa.  The  grandeur  of  tho 
design,  and  the  magnificent  way  in  which  it  has 
been  carried  out,  are  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion. 

There  is  one  department  of  engineering  which 
affords  abundant  scope  for  beauty  and  design., 
viz.,  tbe  Railway  Stations.  In  some  of  these — 
par  excellence  tho  Midland  Station  at  King’s- 
cross— the  aid  of  the  architect  proper  has  been 
called  in,  but  the  vast  majority  have  been  left 
to  the  same  hands  which  designed  the  lotaining 
walls  and  set  ont  the  embankments.  Tbe  re- 
sult in  most  cases  has  been  grievous  disappoint- 
ment that  so  fine  an  opportunity  for  arcistic 
display  has  been  lost.  At  the  same  time  many 
of  the  roofs  over  the  stations  possess  the 
elements  both  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  from  the 
vastnesB  of  the  span  and  the  scientific  mode  of 
their  construction.  Amougst  the  moat  note- 
worthy  stand  out  the  roof  over  the  Midland 
Station  above  alluded  to,  and  the  more  recent 
constroction  in  Lime-street,  Liverpool. 

The  revival  of  Mediffival  architecture  naturally 
led  to  a closer  study  of  onr  old  buildings,  parti- 
cularly the  ecclesiastical  ones,  which  were 
suddenly  discovered  to  be  in  a state  of  decay, 
discreditable  not  only  to  those  who  had  the 
charge  of  them,  but  to  the  nation  at  large.  This 
having  been  seriously  enforced  on  the  public,  an 
enthusiastic  feeling  set  in  towards  their  restora- 
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tion ; and  the  work  has  been  carried  on  most 
zealooBly  for  a number  of  years.  The  amount 
of  funds  raised  for  this  purpose  by  the  liberality 
of  the  public  is  a maryclloua  sign  of  modern 
times.  This  result  has  been  one  of  a very 
mingled  character.  In  one  point  of  view,  the 
idea  of  restoring  a cathedral  to  the  appearance  it 
presented  in  its  palmy  days,  when  it  was  tamed 
out  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  freemasons  of 
old,  is  one  to  be  commended,  but  in  other  aspects 
it  cannot  be  looked  upon  without  a sigh  of 
regret.  A great  part  of  the  charm  of  ancient 
buildings  consists  in  the  association  of  ideas,  in 
the  feeling  that  we  are  gazing  on  the  very  stones 
which  were  put  in  their  places  in  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenet  or  the  Norman  kings.  We  feel 
identified  with  the  ages  past  and  gone  when  we 
look  up  at  the  glorious  roof  of  Westminster-hall, 
and  reflect  what  chequered  scenes  of  English 
history  have  been  enacted  under  its  shadow. 
But  scrape  the  rust  of  antiquity  from  the  stones, 
replace  the  woodwork  by  an  exact  fac.simile, 
and  the  charm  is  fled.  The  flavour  is  gone  ; we 
are  gazing  on  a substitute  instead  of  the  original, 
the  link  of  connexion  is  broken  and  can  never  be 
replaced. 

I am  quite  aware  that  in  many  cases  this  is 
inevitable.  Where  the  sabstance  is  so  far  gone 
as  to  be  incapable  of  repair,  it  must  of  course  be 
renewed  j sentiment  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  urgent  necessity.  But 
where  it  is  at  all  practicable,  I would  plead  for 
. tenderness  with  the  old  work.  Let  it  be  replaced 
stone  by  stone.  Let  the  venerable  rust  be  dis- 
turbed  as  little  as  possible,  that  we  may  feel  that 
we  are  united  with  our  gallant  sires  of  old,  not 
only  by  sympathetic  historical  associations,  but 
by  a tangible  chain  uniting  us  link  by  link  with 
all  that  is  great  and  piotoresquo  in  the  past. 
Who  would  wish  to  scrape  the  interior  of  West- 
minster Abbey  or  of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  ? 

" If  Buch  thoro  be  go  mark  him  well. 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell.” 

The  highest  position  would  not  preserve  him 
from  the  execration  of  every  one  with  the  soul 
of  patriotism  within  him. 

This  spirit  of  renovation  is  nob  confined  to  our 
own  country:  it  rages  with  even  a more  thorough 
fanaticism  in  France  and  Germany.  Time  was 
when  the  city  of  Cologne,  with  its  host  [of 
venerable  churches,  seemed  like  a section  of  the 
Middle  Ages  drifted  down  to  our  own  times. 
Visit  it  now.  The  moss-covered  fatjades,  with 
their  mildew  of  ages,  are  scraped  and  chiselled 
out  of  all  connexion  with  the  past.  The  brick- 
work looks  as  if  it  had  just  been  turned  out  of 
the  contractor’s  hands.  We  turn  away  with  a 
sorrowful  feeling,  something  like  that  expressed 
in  the  old  Scottish  song: — 

" O,  thia  ia  no  my  ain  house, 

I ken  by  the  biggin  o't ; 

For  boro-ksil  thrave  at  my  door-cheek. 

And  thristles  on  the  riggin  o't.” 

Closely  akin  to  this  question  of  restorations,  is 
the  propensity  for  the  polychromatic  decoration 
of  old  buildings.  On  the  Continent  this  un. 
fortunate  propensity  has  bad  tho  effect  of 
obliterating,  or  at  least  of  concealing  from  view, ' 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  relics  of  antiquity.  In  England 
the  principal  object  to  which  the  advocates  of 
polychromism  have  directed  their  attention  is 
the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  Several  gorgeous  designs  have  been 
produced,  bub  they  have  made  very  slow 
advances  towards  securing  public  opinion.  A 
very  rich  and  glowing  effect  may  no  doubt  result 
from  lining  the  building  with  coloured  marbles, 
mosaics,  and  gilding,  but  it  would  no  longer  be 
the  St.  Paul’s  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The 
effect  of  the  design  was  intended  to  be  brought 
out  by  harmony  of  proportion,  beauty  of  form, 
due  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  a moderate 
amount  of  sculptural  decoration.  Three  of 
these  elements  would  be  entirely  ignored  by  the 
introduotion  of  the  style  proposed.  Where  rich- 
ness of  material  and  glow  of  colour  are  the 
main  sources  relied  on,  mouldings  and  sculptnred 
features  are  altogether  out  of  place.  Flat 
surfaces  as  a ground  for  the  ornamental  material 
are  all  that  ia  required.  Thus  at  Ravenna, 
where  mosaic  ia  so  profusely  introduced,  at  St. 
Mark’s,  Venice,  and  at  San  Paolo  without  the 
walls  at  Rome,  the  costliness  of  tho  material 
dispenses  with  elaborate  arohitectnral  details. 

The  nature  of  the  material  should  have  some 
reference  to  the  locality  in  which  it  ia  to  be 
displayed,  particularly  in  exterior  decoration. 
Works  of  art  in  marble,  and  richness  obtained 
by  colour  and  gilding,  in  the  dry  atmosphere  and 


cloudless  skies  of  Italy  and  the  South,  may  keep 
their  brilliancy  for  ages,  whilst  when  exposed  to 
the  murky  atmosphere  of  London  or  Liverpool, 
charged  with  hnmidity  and  soot,  a very  short 
time  is  required  to  destroy  their  beauty  and  pre- 
cipitate their  decay.  It  ia  grievous  to  see  many 
beautiful  and  costly  monuments  in  our  cemeteries, 
of  a date  comparatively  recent,  with  theirsurfaces 
corroded,  their  sculptures  dropping  to  pieces,  and 
their  inscriptions  obliterated.  Gilding,  colour, 
and  metallic  decoration  fare  little  better.  Iron 
will  rust,  gold  will  tarnish,  colour  is  soon 
begrimed  with  soot.  The  introduction  of  polished 
granite,  whether  grey  or  red,  has  been  a great 
boon  for  monumental  purposes,  combining 
colour,  beauty  of  surface,  and  durability.  It 
ia  somewhat  surprising,  considering  the  vast 
advances  which  have  been  made  of  late  years 
in  the  art  of  pottery,  that  terra-cotta  has  not 
been  more  freely  introduced  for  architectural 
and  monumental  purposes.  In  Italy,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  was  freely  employed  with 
excellent  effect,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  examples 
at  the  Certosa  near  Pavia,  the  OspedaleMaggiore 
at  Milan,  at  Bologna,  and  other  places.  Perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  tho  kind  are  the 
friezes  or  panels  on  the  fa9ad0  of  the  Hospital  at 
Pistoja,  by  Lucoa  della  Robbia,  which  combine 
beauty  of  form,  colour,  and  durability,  to  an 
extent  unapproachable  by  any  other  material. 

The  literature  of  our  art  would  require  a 
treatise  to  itself.  I need  not  refer  to  the 
standard  works,  such  as  Vitruvius,  Palladio, 
Leoni,  Chambers,  Stuart,  Britton,  Pugin,  &o., 
which  are  familiar  to  every  student.  Archi- 
tectural literature  iu  more  modern  times  has  not 
been  found  wanting.  At  tho  head  of  recent 
writers  we  must  undoubtedly  place  M.  Viollet  le 
Due,  whose  multifarious  works,  commencing 
with  the  “ Dictionnaire  Ralsonno  d’Arobitectnre,” 
down  to  his  most  recent  volume,  “ Histoire  de 
I’Habitation  humaice,”  are  replete  with  the  moat 
valuable  information,  and  illustrated  with  a pro- 
fusion and  correctness  not  previously  found. 
The  magnificent  work  on  Rome,  by  Francis  Wey, 
though  not  entirely  architectural,  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  for  its  beautiful  illnstra- 
tiODS. 

In  Germany,  tho  “ Gesohiohte  der  Arohi- 
tektur,”  by  Lubke,  gives  a comprehensive  view 
of  the  art,  and  is  particularly  valuable  for  its 
illustrations  of  German  buildings. 

In  England,  Mr.  Ferguason’s  works  are  too 
well  known  to  require  more  than  a passing  refer- 
ence. His  most  recent  volume  on  the  Archi- 
tecture of  India  supplies  a missing  link  in  tho 
history  of  the  art.  The  numerous  works  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  have  afforded  most  valuable 
aid  to  the  students  of  Gothic  architecture  in  its 
practical  application.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
Bopply  of  architectural  works  will  diminish.  The 
facilities  for  illustration  are  now  so  numerous, 
with  the  aid  of  photography,  lithography,  and 
improved  methods  of  engraving  both  on  wood 

and  metal,  that  scarcely  an  architectural  example 
of  the  slightest  value  will  long  remain  without 
illustration.  In  this  slight  survey  of  the  liters- 
ture  of  architecture,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
not  to  make  honourable  mention  of  theperiodicals. 
Tho  Builder  has  pursued  its  useful  course  for 
about  thirty-four  years,  and  has  disseminated  an 
amount  of  information  quite  incalculable.  The 
Building  News  is  remarkable  for  the  profusion 
of  its  illustrations.  The  British  Architect  mid 
Northern  Engineer  is  pursuing  a useful  course  in 
our  own  neighbourhood.  In  Prance  the  Bevue 
Q4n4rale  d' Architecture,  edited  by  M.  Cesar  Daly, 
andin  Germany  iheArchilektonischesSkizzmluch, 
will  keep  the  reader  au  courant  with  the  most 
recent  designs  and  erections.  lam  not  acquainted 
with  any  American  periodical  devoted  to  archi- 
tecture, but  I perceive  in  the  report  of  the  recent 
National  Convention  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  in  November  last,  that  a weekly 
architectural  journal  was  announced  to  commence 
on  the  Ist  of  January  in  the  present  year.  The 
interchange  of  these  various  publications  from 
country  to  country  cannot  hot  exercise  a bene- 
ficial influence  in  the  interests  of  the  art. 

In  taking  a general  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  state 
of  architecture  in  the  civilised  portion  of  the 
globe,  we  find  great  divergencies.  Each  nation 
haaitsown  pecnliar  tendencies  and  idiosyncrasies. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  mistake  a 
German  for  a French  building,  or  either  of 
these  for  an  English  one.  Much  of  this  arises 
from  tho  different  habits  of  the  people,  and  thia 
again  ia  dependent  to  a considerable  extent  on 
climate.  In  Italy  the  buildings  are  arranged  to 
keep  out  heatj  in  Russia  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  the  object  is  to  keep  out  cold.  The ' 


therefore,  the  principle  of  design  in  each 
case,  starts  from  a different  centre,  and  has 
widely  different  aims.  So,  again,  in  church  build- 
ing.  Protestant  Prussia  models  her  churches 
on  an  entirely  different  principle  from  Catholic 
Austria.  The  orthodox  Greek  ritual  imposes  on 
Russian  churches  a mode  of  arrangement  entirely 
different  from  both.  France  and  Italy,  of  course, 
preserve  in  their  church  building  the  original 
basilica  form.  England  is  the  only  Protestant 
country  which  adopts  the  Medimval  Catholic 
arrangement  for  its  churches. 

Again,  in  domestic  architecture,  the  tendency 
of  the  people  to  live  in  self-contained  houses,  on 
the  one  Land,  or  in  the  flats  and  apartments  of 
a large  mansion,  on  the  other,  has  very  marked 
and  important  influence  on  tho  stylo  of  building 
and  the  appearance  of  the  towns.  The  stately 
streets  of  Paris,  with  their  six  and  seven  storied 
maisons,  each  with  its  porta  cochdre  and  inner 
quadrangle,  contrast  very  favourably  with  the 
interminable  ranges  of  tbree-storied  houses  in 
London.  The  second-rate  towns  in  France  and 
Germany  present  a still  more  striking  contrast 
with  the  country  towns  of  England  in  the  loftiness 
and  scale  of  their  habitations. 

Climate  also,  as  affecting  social  habits,  exercises 
a powerful  influence  on  the  laying  out  of  towns. 
Where  the  people  can  enjoy  out-door  life  for  nine 
months  in  the  year  for  the  most  part  in  bright 
sunshine,  the  arrangements  must  necessarily  vary 
from  those  in  a country  where  fog,  and  rain,  and 
mist,  are  the  normal  condition.  The  blooming 
gardens  interspersed  amongst  the  bouses,  the 
trees  lining  the  streets  and  quays,  the  parterres 
of  flowers  in  every  open  space,  which  distinguish 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  would  be  an 
anomaly  in  Scotland  or  Sweden. 

^ Another  cause  of  diversity  in  architectural 
displays  is  the  great  difference  of  material  found 
in  different  countries  and  districts.  The  centre 
of  France,  and  the  province  of  Normandy, 
possess  freestone  of  the  finest  quality  in  the. 
oolite  formation,  and  their  architeotore  has 
profited  by  the  boon,  in  tho  refinement  and 
beauty  of  their  cathedrals  and  public  buildings, 
and  in  the  care  bestowed  on  their  private  man. 
sions.  Brittany  and  the  north-west  of  France  is 
almost  entirely  a graoito  district,  the  result  of 
which  is  found  in  the  massiveness  of  the  archi- 
tecture, and  its  plainness  even  to  aombreness, 
Compare  again  the  brick  architecture  of  Flanders 
and  Holland,  much  of  which  combines  richness 
and  beauty,  with  the  timber  buildings  of  Switzer, 
land  or  Norway  ; or  the  dull  brick  buildings  of 
most  of  tho  English  towns,  with  the  stone  ashlar 
fronts  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  and  it  will  bo 
seen  that  the  nature  of  the  materials  at  band 
exercises  a moat  important  influence  on  the 
nature  of  design  and  construction. 

To  a great  extent  the  modern  facilities  of 
carriage  have  neutralised  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  this  kind,  whilst  invention  ia 
ever  at  work  to  furnish  new  materials  and 
increased  opportunities  for  the  architect.  The 
vast  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  glass  have  furnished  the  means  of  com- 
bluing  lightness  and  strength  to  an  extent 
previously  unknown.  This  has  already  mani- 
fosted  itself  in  the  variety  of  Crystal  Palaces 
already  erected,  and  is  destined  to  effect  ere  long 
still  greater  changes  in  the  art  of  building. 

To  what  should  all  this  lead  ? The  architeo- 
ture  of  a people  is  the  expression  of  its  life  and 
thought.  The  character  of  a nation  is  stamped 
upon  its  buildings.  In  tho  Egyptian,  the 
Assyrian,  the  Greek,  and  Roman  struoture, 
we  find  indelibly  fixed  the  despotic  gloom  of  the 
first,  tho  gorgeous  state  of  the  second,  the 
elegance  and  grace  of  the  third,  and  the  iron 
will  and  power  of  the  last.  Equally  so  the 
power  of  the  Church  and  the  warlike  habits  of 
the  Middle  Ages  are  nnmistakeably  impressed 
upon  their  architecture.  What  character  will 
the  buildings  of  tho  present  age  hand  down  to 
those  that  come  after  us  ? One  stamp  will  un- 
doubtediy  be  that  of  utility.  The  great  majority 
of  modern  buildings  of  any  importance  are  for 
the  many  rather  than  the  few.  Our  railways, 
churches,  markets,  exchanges,  town-halla,  libra- 
ries, baths,  are  for  the  people  at  large.  Another 
character  is  that  of  comfort.  The  standard  of 
life  ia  higher  than  at  any  former  period,  and  all 
classes  require  attention  to  details  which  would 
have  been  utterly  ignored  a century  ago.  With 
regard  to  mansions  of  any  pretence,  it  maybe 
added  that  another  oharaoteriatio  is  that  of 
luxury.  By  this  I mean  something  beyond 
either  comfort  or  amenity,— billiard-rooms,  con- 
servatories, marble  halls,  polycbromic  decoration, 
lie.  I see  nothing  to  condemn  in  this.  It 
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fltimulates  invention  and  design,  and  taxes  tie 
genins  of  our  architects  fo  the  utmost. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  the  provision 
for  healthy  and  comraodious  dwellings  for  the 
working  class,  at  a rent  within  their  means, 
becomes  an  increasingly  difficult  problem  year  by 
year,  from  the  additional  cost  of  land,  labour, 
and  materials.  Efforts  are  constantly  being 
made  in  this  direction  with  a certain  degree  of 
success,  and  the  impulse  thns  given  must  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a solution  of  the  problem. 

Architecture  is  history  in  stone  and  brick ; and 
yon,  gentlemen,  in  year  ordinary  occirpation  are 
constantly  engaged  in  writing  that  history.  It 
oDght  to  be  a noble  one  based  on  truth  and 
honesty,  and  aspiring  after  the  useful,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  good.  In  aiming  at  these  ends 
personal  aggrandisement  may  not  always  be  the 
Toward.  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor,  I may  add,  do 
the  prizes  nniformly  fall  to  the  lot  of  nnpa- 
tronised  merit;  but  I have  great  faith  in  per- 
severance and  determination  ; and  even  if 
fortnue  should  not  ultimately  crown  your  efforts, 
you  will  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  adding  to  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  of  prodoclng 
some  thing  of  beauty  which  may  be  a joy  for 
ever.  Who  would  not  rather  be  a Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  with  all  his  vexatious  disappointments 
and  the  base  ingratitude  with  which  he  was 
treated,  than  have  been  the  richest  millionaire 
who  ever  lived  ? 

Let  the  ideal  of  your  art  and  calling  be  a high 
one, — too  high  to  stoop  to  shifts,  meannesses,  or 
jealousies;  sympathise  with  each  other  in  your 
difficulties  and  trials  ; lend  a helping  hand  to  a 
brother  in  distress  ; be  always  ready  to  encourage 
the  young  seeking  for  advice  and  information  j 
hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who 
are  travelling  in  the  same  path,  and  in  so  doing 
you  will  find  that  union  constitutes  strength,  you 
will  magnify  your  office,  and  help  to  raise  your 
profession  to  its  right  position,  inferior  to  none 
of  those  which  minister  to  the  highest  needs  of 
mankind. 


A PLEA  FOR  THE  FUTURE  PROTECTION 
OF  OUR  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS.# 

In  conveying  to  me  the  request  of  the  Counoii 
that  I should  read  a paper  before  the  Society 
this  session,  the  bon.  secretary  remarked  that  it 
was  thought  in  the  meeting  I might  have  some, 
thing  to  say  about  Cheater  Cathedral.  What  I 
now  bring  before  yon  is  not  about  Chester 
Cathedral,  for  I had  already  said  enough  on  that 
subject,  and  more  than  was  pleasant  to  me  to 
sav.  But  it  has  arisen  out  of  views  and  feelings 
to’ which  the  recent  “restoration”  of  that 
strnoture  gave  rise;  and  which  I expressed  at 
the  time  in  letters  of  some  length  to  the 
Athenceum  and  Builder  and  to  the  Liverpool  and 
Chester  newspapers.  I trust  it  will  not  be 
attributed  to  a censorionsness  of  spirit  or  love 
of  contention  on  my  part.  I have  no  abstract 
liking,  I assure  you,  for  tbe  enbjeot ; I would 
much  rather  be  discussing  some  other  and  more 
exclusively  arcbitectnral  topic, — one  more  con- 
ncoted  with  the  principles  and  eseence  of  archi- 
tectore.  But  I have  a strong  persuasion  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  I am  seeking  to  expose, 
that  whatever  is  done  to  expose  it  should  be  done 
at  once,  and  that  if  I do  not  do  it  nobody  else 
will. 

If  this  paper  contain  matter  offensive  to  in- 
dividnals  or  classes  of  individuals,  I beg  yon  to 
recollect  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  tho  sabjeot  it 
should  do  BO.  My  older  friends  present  can  bear 
me  testimony  that,  however  I may  in  times  past 
have  dealt  in  disagreeable  truths,  I have  never 
indulged  in  personal  abuse,  and  that  my  oensnre 
has  been  confined  to  what  I deem  false  principles 
or  mischievous  practices  without  reflecting  on 
individuals.  I have  pursued  the  same  line  of 
conduct  in  this  paper,  and  have  the  consolation 
of  believing  that  if  the  views  expressed  therein 
were  acted  upon,  it  wonld  bo  the  best  in  the  long 
tun  for  all  parties  concerned. 

Architecture,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  suffered 
more  in  her  works  from  the  various  destroying 
agents,  natural  and  artificial,  that  are  abroad  on 
the  earth,  than  any  other  of  the  fine  arte.  But 
there  is  one  that  has  sprung  into  existence  within 
the  present  generation,  which,  noder  pretence  of 
calling  back  to  ancient  bnildings  their  pristine 
perfection,  commits  greater  havoc  in  two  or 
three  years  than  a combination  of  the  former 
usaally  effect  in  a century ; which  is  done  by 
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subsbitnting  for  tho  old  familiar  face  ofa  building 
submitted  to  the  process,  first  cut  away  to  a 
depth  of  9 in.  or  10  io.  to  receive  it,  an  integn. 
ment  of  new  masonry,  which  may  be  observed 
gradually  stealing  over  aisle  and  clearstory, 
gable  and  tower,  till  it  engnlpbs  the  whole. 
This  mask,  as  I have  said,  usurps  the  place  of 
the  original  face  of  tho  bnilding,  which,  with 
what  remains  of  its  once  delicate  contours,  and 
various  outlines,  exquisite  carvings,  details  and 
tintings,  in  which  all  artistic  life,  all  grace, 
espreasion,  poetry  inheres,  is  backed  away. 
This  is  “ church  restoration,”  which  is  necessarily 
architectural  destruction,  or  tbe  letting  out  of 
artistio  life, — a mode  of  treatment  suited, 
perhaps,  to  utilitarian  and  engineering  works, 
but  surely  fatal  to  those  of  a soul-born  art.  Its 
resnlts  on  the  ancient  churches  are  the  greatest 
losses  which  architecture  has  to  mourn,  at  least 
within  the  United  Kingdom. 

This,  it  will  be  thought,  is  saying  a good  deal, 
and  I may  bo  reminded  of  tho  devastations  of 
the  Parliamentary  armies  in  the  Great  Civil 
War.  These  I remember  hearing  reference  to 
on  first  paying  my  respects  to  the  cathedrals, 
and  regretting  that  they  could  not  have  pulled 
down  tyranny  without  pulling  down  architecture 
along  with  it,  and  that  Oliver  Cromwell  had  not 
added  to  his  other  great  qualities  some  taste  and 
reverence  for  the  beautiful  sneh  as  his  victim 
Charles  is  known  to  have  possessed  ; or  that  his 
Latin  secretary,  tho  poet  of  “ Paradise  Lost,”  a 
votary  of  the  beautiful  in  another  form,  did  not 
exert  bis  influence  with  him  to  protect  the  great 
poems  in  stone.  The  injury  done  to  these  bnild- 
ings  doring  the  Rebellion  in  England  was  very 
great,  and  that  in  Scotland  at  the  Reformation 
by  Knox  and  others  was  still  greater.  Bat  is  it 
not  far  less  destrnotive  architecturally  and 
archajologioally  to  knock  down  a portion  of  a 
bnilding  than  to  replace  its  live  walls,  breatbiag 
of  ancient  times  and  generations,  with  dead  walls 
breathing  of  nothing,  and  afflict  the  whole  as 
with  a leprosy  ? Throw  down  a choir  and  tbe 
nave  and  transepts  still  live  and  exhibit  their 
wonted  beanby,  as  a mutilated  man  deprived  of 
arms  and  legs  may  still  maintain  health  and 
perform  all  the  functions  of  life  ; but  envelope  the 
whole  of  the  cathedral  in  new  stone,  and  yon  not 
only  do  not  restore,  as  is  pretended,  its  formal 
beauty,  for  that  is  impossible,  as  impossible  as  to 
recall  the  bloom  of  youth  to  the  cheek  of  the  ooto- 
genarian,  but  you  destroy  all  relics  of  that  beauty, 
and  all  the  beauty  and  interest  that  ages  had 
conspired  to  bestow  on  it,  and  paralyse  the  whole. 
Nay,  the  remains  of  the  demolished  portion  will, 

; should  one  stone  be  left  upon  another,  be  more 
interesting  than  a “ restored  ” structure.  There 
is  more  of  the  original  beauty  still  lingering  in 
the  ruined  choir  of  St.  John’s,  Chester,  than  in 
the  entire  exterior  of  the  neighbouring  cathedral, 
and  its  power  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  pure  and 
refined  taste  is  far  greater  than  any  restored 
cathedral  can  boast.  If  I refer  to  Chester 
Cathedral  more  frequently  than  to  any  other 
example  it  is  simply  beoanse  I am  best  acquainted 
with  it. 

“ Restoration  ” seems  to  me  the  most  anoma- 
lous practice  ever  introduced  into  the  republic 
of  art.*  Its  process,  or  way  of  working,  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  art,  which  is  analogous  to  that 
of  nature.  The  architect  from  tbe  inert  quarry 
calls  up,  like  the  sun-bright  butterfly  from  the 
worm,  the  glowing  palace  or  minster.  At  the 
touch  of  a Phidias,  the  marble  block  leaps  to 
life,  a god;  bub  “restoration,”  reversing  this, 
turns  architecture  into  masonry ; and  a cathe- 
dral, from  a living  and  eloquent  work  of  art, 
teeming  with  mementoes  of  the  past,  becomes  a 
mountain  of  lifeless  stone.  If  there  be  no  irre- 
verence io  the  comparison,  it  is  the  story  of 
Lot’s  wife  over  again. 

It  has,  in  all  ages  and  lands,  been  deemed  a 
legitimate  expression  of  piety  to  bestow  all  pos- 
sible excellence  upon  bouses  built  to  tbe  Deity ; 
and,  accordingly,  temples,  and  mosques,  aud 
ohnrohes  have  been  tbe  fairest  structures  that 
could  be  reared,  and  show  the  art  of  their  day 
and  nation  at  its  highest  point.  And  if  beauty 
be  the  signature  and  seal  of  God  upon  His  works, 
a voice  addressed  to  the  immortal  part  of  ns  from 
Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  loveliness,  it  is 

* The  Mcditevalists  polled  down  and  altered  tbe  work 
of  their  predecessors,  just  as  it  suited  their  purpose  or 
whim;  but  they  never  did  anything  like  restoration,— a 
practice  now  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
art,  which  is  no  longer  embodied  in  its  remains.  History 
in  brick  and  stone — history  as  told  by  its  monuments  and 
mins, — will  not  exist  for  the  future  archiroloeist,  for 
restorations  most  destroy  all  faith  in  that  medium  or 
vehicle  of  historic  record.  So  many  buildings  will  be 
telling  falsehoods  that  those  will  not  bo  believed  which 
may  happen  to  be  telling  the  truth.—  S.  H. 
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sorely  a proper  quality  to  give  to  His  houso 
But  here  are  temples  that  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Church  of  England  the  original 
beauty  of  which  a thonsand  cosmetic  agencies 
and  influences  have  enhanced,  and  which  aro 
crowded  with  bistorio  memories  and  associa- 
tions; and  instead  of  carefally  preserving  them 
in  this  state,  pious  men,  dosirons  of  honouring 
God,  through  lack  of  taste  and  art-culture,  go 
about  to  reduce  them  from  this  interesting  state 
to  one  tbe  moat  nuintereating  that  could  well  be 
conceived. 

It  is  trne  the  preservation  of  the  interior  of 
these  buildings  is  more  important  in  a utilitarian 
point  of  view  than  that  of  the  exterior;  and 
“ restoration  ” might  at  first  sight  seem  a worthy 
sacrifice  of  tho  latter  to  the  former.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  exterior  of 
a bnilding  that  has  become  related  and  assimi- 
lated  to  surrounding  buildings  and  scenery,  and 
received  tbe  beautifying  action  of  Nature  by 
which  it  is  constantly  renewing  itself  and  dis- 
closing fresh  charms.  It  is  the  exterior  that  has 
kept  record  of  the  ages  that  have  gone  over  it, 
and  received  the  glow  of  an  immortal  interest 
from  time;  every  passing  year  imparting  to  it 
richer  and  more  eloquent  expression.  Time,  of 
course,  can  and  does  act  upon  the  interior  ; bnt 
there  all  signsof  antiquity  must  of  necessity,  in  the 
process  of  cleaning  and  decorating,  be  constantly 
disappearing,  except,  perhaps,  in  old  carvings ; 
and  even  these  must  lose  evidence  of  age  in  being 
cleaned  periodically.  Interiors  may  have  all  tbe 
beauty  that  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
can  give  them,  bnt  they  can  have  no  more  : time 
may  add  but  little,  and  sun  and  rain  nobbing  to 
their  charms,  which  can  boar  no  comparison  to 
those  of  the  exterior,  all  of  which  are  entirely 
dispelled  by  the  prosaic  process  of  “ restora- 
tion.” 

This  has  been  the  case,  more  or  less,  at  West, 
minster  Abbey,  and  at  Chester,  Canterbury, 
Lichfield,  Ely,  and  other  cathedrals,  whioh  are 
now,  therefore,  defunct,  or  only  live  in  the  works 
of  the  painter,  such  as  those  of  David  Roberts, 
Turner,  Front,  S.  Reed,  and  others;  and  in  pho. 
tographs  and  engravings,  which  the  restoration 
mania  has  rendered  of  great  valuo.  Even  tho 
arohiteotural  illustrations  of  them  by  Britton, 
Winkle,  and  others,  wherein  they  are  in  some 
sort  immortalised,  have  an  increased  interest; 
and  I,  for  one,  could  take  more  pleasure  in  ex- 
amining  those  illustrations  than  in  the  restored 
cathedrals,  which,  iudeed,  give  me  pain  rather 
than  pleasure.  They  are  now  merely  examples 
of  Modern  Gothic,  and  are  not  a whit  more  in- 
teresting generally  than  other  epeoimena  of  that 
atjle. 

I have  already  attributed  this  treatment  of  the 
cathedrals  to  a deficient  appreciation  of  them 
on  the  part  of  their  clerical  custodians,  who  seem 
less  capable  of  dealing  with  architecture,  and 
less  tender  of  its  precious  relics  than  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  natural  oon- 
nexion  of  the  beautiful  with  the  good  and  the 
true,  of  whioh  they  are  the  high  priests, 
and  of  which  the  former  (the  beautiful)  is  the 
complement.  But  if  the  power  to  receive  ideas 
and  sensations  of  beanty  depend  chiefly,  as  I 
believe  it  does,  on  purity  of  heart  and  justness 
of  moral  peroeption,  it  should  at  least  not  be  want- 
ing among  tbe  constituted  and  recognised 
spiritnal  guides  of  the  people. 

Another,  and  active  cause,  a love  of  architec- 
tural display,  lies  also,  I fear,  at  tho  bottom  of 
the  evil,  and  this  exhibits  its  working  lower 
down  in  tbe  church,  where  it  is  equally  mis- 
chievous, and  leads  to  waste  of  money  and 
energy  : while  the  spire,  as  it  rises  into  the  depth 
of  the  sky, — 

“ Star  higb,  and  pointing  still  to  something  higher,” — 

is  very  properly  looked  upon  as  a symbol  of 
Christian  hope  and  aspiration;  it  is  too  often  also 
tbe  gratification  of  the  desire  of  the  eyes  or  tbe 
pride  of  life,  or  of  piety  with  a considerable 
alloy  of  terrestrial  yearning. 

An  instance  of  this  that  roally  deserves  com- 
ment has  lately  occurred  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
boorhood  of  my  abode,  where  a snm  of  money 
collected  with  difficulty  from  people  nob  very 
well  able  to  afford  it,  sufficient  of  itself  to  build 
a small  place  of  worship,  has  been  spent  in  en- 
larging  a church  that  nobody  had  ever  seen 
filled,  and  in  metamorphosing  it  from  the  Anglo- 
Greek  style  of  its  day  into  the  Ecclesiastical 
Gothic. 

In  this  case,  of  oonree,  no  fault  is  to  be  found 
with  the  architect  employed,  who  has  solved  tbe 
somewhat  bard  problem  assigned  him  as  well  as 
it  could  be,  which  was  not  unlike  taming  an 
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appio  into  an  orange.  Bub  unlees  Ho  who  has 
promised  to  be  present  wherever  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  His  name,  and  who  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  can  be  shown  to  be  a 
respecter  of  architectural  styles,  this  mnat  be 
considered  an  entire  waste  of  money. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  to  exteriors.  I find  no  fault  with  what  is 
generally  done  within,  where  there  is  great  scope 
for  improvement  by  removal  of  soocessive  layers 
of  whitewash,  and  the  application  of  painting 
and  gilding,  as  well  as  pictorial  and  soulpturd 
embellishments,  which  are  usually  very  much 
needed.  Generally  speaking,  however,  “restora- 
tions”  are  accompanied  by  re-an-angements,  in 
which  the  changes  are  often  too  sweeping,  and 
not  always  judicious.  Screens  and  timo.honoured 
monaments,  around  which  associations  and  pas- 
sions  have  crowded,  are  removed  without  snffi. 
cient  cause  or  object.  At  Bebbington  Church, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  repaired  or  restored  some 
years  ago,  I remember  being  pained  at  tho  sight 
of  alterations  for  which  there  was  no  conceivable 
need,  and  which  must  have  been  made,  not  from 
the  desire  of  improvement,  but  the  mere  lust  of 
change. 

As  far  as  I know,  or  can  learn,  York  Minster, 
and  the  cathedrals  of  Wells,  Lincoln,  Win. 
Chester,  Peterborough,  Durham,  and  a few 
others  are  for  the  most  part  uninjured.  Let 
me  respectfully  suggest  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  that  these  remain  intact  j and 
remind  them  that,  whatever  legal  right  they  may 
have  over  these  buildings,  they  have  no  moral 
right  to  alter  or  modify  them  against  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  as  they  belong  to  the  nation, — to 
the  world ; and  not  to  the  present  generation 
only,  bat  to  posterity,  to  whom  as  to  us  they 
have  been  bequeathed  by  those  who  gave  their 
strength  and  wealth  and  life  to  accomplish 
them,— ”a  legacy,”  to  quote  a well-known  and 
eloquent  writer  whom  I shall  shortly  have 
ocoasion  to  name,  ” of  more  than  their  hearts’ 
blood,  for  it  is  their  souls’  travail.” 

This  subject  would  come  within  the  scope  of 
any  future  Bill  that  Sir  J.  Lubbock  may  think 
fit  to  bring  before  Parliament  for  the  “ Preserva- 
tion of  Ancient  Monuments.” 

I am  frequently  asked  by  architects  and 
others  who  sympathise  in  my  feelings  towards 
'*  roatorations,”  what  would  you  do  with  those 
old  places  when  they  become  dilapidated  } My 
answer  invariably  is  that  nobody  that  had  a due 
appreciation  of  their  beauty  and  msthetic  valne 
would  ask  the  question.  I repeat  this  here. 
Nobody  that  knows  and  feels  how  infinitely 
snperior  they  are  in  their  natnral  state  to  what 
they  become  under  the  hand  of  the  “restorer  ” 
would  hesitate  a moment  as  to  the  propriety  of 
continuing  them  by  the  best  means  possible  in 
their  present  surpassingly  romantic  condition. 

I have  known  persons  of  the  most  undoubted 
artistic  taste  and  feeling  stand  in  rapt  admira- 
tion  of  the  beauty,  original  and  acquired,  of  these 
edifices,  and  express  themselves  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  nothing  so  beautiful  elsewhere  in 
England,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  Now,  the 
feeling  which  so  appreciates  this  beauty  is  not 
an  exceptional  or  questionable  feeling.  It  is  not 
a myth  ; but  man’s  instinctive  delight  in  the 
beautiful  and  the  true  j and  a real  element  in 
human  nature,  the  holiest,  the  diviaest  part  of 
it  J and  the  foundation  in  every  artistic  mind  of 
such  excellence  in  art  as  was  achieved  by  men 
like  Turner,  Wilkie,  Etty,  Landseer,  Mulready, 
who  without  the  feeling  which  would  so  appre- 
oiate  these  edifices  could  not  have  been  the  men 
they  were. 

If  this  is  a sentimentalism  to  which  the  spirit 
of  the  age  is  opposed,  as  some  of  my  antagonists 
have  insinuated,  then  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to 
be  consistent,  must  oppose  itself  to  the  whole  of 
the  fine  arts — poetry,  painting,  sculptnre,  arohi. 
tecture,  mnsio.—for,  and  it  follows  from  what  I 
have  said  before,  they  are  all  built  on  and  are 
exponents  of  it.  It  is  the  basis  of  everything 
that  administers  to  our  higher  needs,  including 
ethioal  or  moral  philosophy,  and  even  religion 
itself,  so  far  as  it  attracts  by  its  moral  beanty. 
But  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  in  most  other 
matters  wo  have  not  come  to  this,  and  that 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  Malthus,  as  apostles  of 
utilitarianism,  are  not  enthroned  in  the  public 
heart  and  mind  above  Milton  and  Shakspeare. 
Nor  is  it  irrelevant  to  observe  that  even  the 
great  demi-gods  of  science,  such  as  Newton, 
Bacon,  Davy,  Watt,  come  in  the  second  rank, 
and  are  still,  in  the  estimation  of  all  true 
appraisers  of  intellectual  worth,  below  Homer, 
Dante,  Kaffaelle.  Science  is  great,  but  art  is 
greater— the  first  discovers,  the  latter  creates;! 


and  that  principle  or  fact  has  insensibly  regu- 
lated throughout  history  the  relative  rank  of 
men,  or  classes  of  men,  and  their  works. 

The  peculiar  beauty,  therefore,  of  these 
edifices,  however  it  may  be  slighted  by  the 
utilitarian  or  worldling,— all  who  would  not 
repndi.ate  the  entire  circle  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  turn  their  backs  on  everything  refining 
and  elevating  to  the  mind,  must  acknowledge. 
By  it,  and  being  half-emboaomed  in  Nature,  they 
enter  into  rivalry  with  rocks  and  trees,  with  hills 
and  mountains,  and  tho  most  beautiful  features 
of  the  earth.  In  them  there  is  more  of  poetry 
than  any  new  building  could  possess.  * They 
feast  the  eye  and  the  mind,  and  sometimes 
exhibit  a pathos  that  thrills  and  moves  the  heart. 
In  many  of  them  every  stone  is  literally  a 
picture.  I havo  seen  stones  with  markings  very 
similar  to  the  design  on  a Paisley  shawl,  and 
quite  equal  to  it  in  beauty,  both  for  variety  of 
form  and  colour.  We  may  deplore  the  loss  of 
mouldings  and  details,  and  if  we  had  the  Talis- 
man by  which  we  could  recal  that  state  of  each- 
building  just  before  the  mouldings  and  carvings 
became  mutilated  it  wonld  be  well  to  nse  it.  But 
as  we  have  not,  wo  may  well  be  content ; for 
Nature  has  given  to  it  what  is  a richer  adorn- 
ment than  mouldings,  and  a greater  perfection 
than  it  has  lost. 

Even  Classic  buildings  under  the  same  benign 
influence  become  eminently  picturesque.  After 
the  assaulte  and  battery  of  1,800  or  2,000  years 
the  triumphal  arches  of  Rome  never  looked  so 
triumphal  as  they  do  now.  Though  much 
brnised  and  injured,  and  stripped  of  many  an 
ornamental  detail,  the  aroh  of  Septimins  Severus 
is  one  of  the  most  glorious  objects  of  the  city, 
and  the  same,  I doubt  not,  may  be  said  of  many 
other  similar  relics  of  the  Classic  time.  But 
the  buildings  I am  now  pleading  for  add  to  many 
qualities  of  these  a more  picturesque  style  and 
form  and  are  more  extensive  and  varied  in  plan 
and  outline.  No  other  bnildings  in  England,  or 
anywhere,  perhaps,  except  the  Egyptian  temples, 
present  such  complete  and  varied  composition 
and  design,  or  exhibit  so  fully  the  capabilities  of 
architecture  for  poetic  effects.  Wander  through 
one  of  our  first-rate  cathedrals,  and  you  find  it  an 
epic  poem  or  romance  in  stone,  with  its  episodes 
of  lady-ohapel,  cbapter.house,  and  cloister;  the 
latter,  beneath  the  antique  arches  of  which  the 
spirit  of  past  ages  seems  to  linger,  being  for 
beauty  perhaps  equal  to  any  court  in  the 
Alhambra,  though  essentially  different  from  it. 
The  pictures  of  Canaletto,  Turner,  David  Roberts, 
Prout,  Watteau,  and  others,  prove  the  high  ap. 
preciation  of  the  greatest  students  and  delineators 
of  physical  and  picturesque  beauty  of  snob 
subj  ecte. 

While  interesting  and  delightful  to  artists,  and 
all  people  of  taste,  these  bnildings  have  a 
peculiar  value  for  architects.  In  the  infinite 
variety  of  minute  markings  and  tracery,  spread 
over  their  walls,  which  seem  the  ideal  of  mural 
decoration,  and  often  presents  a scene  of  romantic 
beauty,  nature  has  given  a detail  and  adomment 
of  her  own  that  was  beyond  human  invention, 
and  a lesson  in  mural  ornamentation  which, 
rightly  read,  might  enable  ns  to  commnnicate  to 
our  works  something  of  the  power  and  pathos 
that  these  possess.  Such  power  and  pathos  are 
possessed  by  mosques  and  tombs  of  the  Saracens 
in  Egypt  and  India  from  original  design  j and 
the  secret  of  it  lies  doubtless  in  the  greater 
fidelity  of  their  architects  to  suoh  teachings  of 
nature  as  I have  suggested.  Among  other  lessons 
it  shows  how  a building  may  be  literally  covered 
with  rich  decoration,  without  destroying  the 
quality  called  breadth;  a secret  known  to  the 
architect  of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  Westminster 
Abbey  ; bat  possessed  by  few  moderns,  if  we 
may  judge  by  their  works,  among  which  we  too 
often  find  an  otherwise  good  design  cut  up  by 
its  coarse  detail,  and  so  failing  utterly  in  unity  of 
effect. 

A friend  showed  me,  a few  days  ago,  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  protest  against  “ Restora- 
tions,”  in  the  “ Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,” 
which  I had  either  not  seen  before  or  had  entirely 
forgotten,  feeling  no  interest,  perhaps,  in  the 
subject  at  the  time  of  reading  that  book.  In 
this  protest,  in  which  tho  author  has  used 
stronger  language  than  I have  ventured  on, 
characterising  restoration  as  the  most  total 
destruction  which  a building  can  suffer, — a de- 
struction oat  of  which  no  remnants  can  be 
gathered,  a destruction  accompanied  with  a false 
description  of  the  thing  destroyed,— he  pleads, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  cathedrals  on  the 
ground  of  there  being  yet  in  the  old  buildings 
some  life,  some  mysterious  suggestion  of  what , 


they  had  been  and  of  what  they  had  lost ; some 
sweetness  in  tho  gentle  lines  which  son  and  rain 
had  wrought,  while  there  can  be  none  in  the 
brute  hardness  of  the  new  carving.  I plead  for 
them  on  this  ground  also;  but  more  on  the 
ground  of  what  has  been  added  to  them  by 
nature.  I allude  to  the  endless  imagery  woven 
by  lichen  and  mosses,  producing  the  most 
exquisite  harmonies  of  colour,  which,  I think, 
more  than  compensates  for  what  they  havo  lost, 
and  renders  them  more  impressive  than  they 
were  in  their  prime. 

I would  just  remark  here  that  another  well- 
known  writer,  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  has  also 
spoken  out  as  to  the  destructiveness  of  restora- 
tions, at  least  archmologically,  and  that  similar 
views  to  my  own  are  held  by  Lord  Sandon,  as  a 
note  from  his  lordship  in  my  possession  will 
testify. 

What  renders  the  preservation  of  these  build- 
ings  the  more  desirable  is,  that  they  are  our  oldest 
monuments.  Most  other  countries  of  Europe 
ctmtain  structures  mono  ancient  still, — remains 
of  Classio  times;  and  Spain,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  even  France,  are  not  destitute  of  architec- 
tural mementoes  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of 
the  Romans.  In  Spain  are  also  remains  of  tho 
Moors  J while  in  Italy,  temples  and  theatres,  and 
early  Christian  basilicas,  make  the  works  of  tho 
Lombards  look  modern.  In  Greece  and  Turkey 
are  yet  older  works, — Greek  temples  and  remains 
of  the  Pelasgi ; but  in  Great  Britain,  except  a frag, 
ment  or  two  of  Roman  work,  Irish  round  towers, 
and  some  rude  Druidical  remains,  we  have  nothing 
that  goes  farther  back  than  the  times  of  the 
Normans  and  Saxons,  the  earliest  constructors  of 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  ofGreat  Britain,  and 
founders  of  most  of  the  cathedrals.  "What  is 
more,  they  usually  form  each  of  them  the  central 
and  uniting  feature  of  a larger  picture — tho  old 
metropolitan  city  of  the  diocese,  where,  situated 
generally  on  the  summit  of  a hill  or  highest 
ground  of  the  place,  and  joined  by  an  ancient 
castle  or  other  relio  of  antiquity,  it  is  seen  for 
miles  round,  seated  like  a patriarch  among  his 
descendants,  and  touching  it  is  distnrbing  tho 
genius  of  the  place,  and  affecting  the  identity  of 
the  city.  Most  of  our  old  cathedral  cities,  as 
Canterbury,  Wells,  Chester,  Chichester,  York, 
Lincoln,  Lichfield,  Durham,  Worcester,  Coventry, 
Hereford,  &c.,  situated  in  a beautiful  country, 
appear  to  tho  susceptible  traveller  like  the  work 
of  magicians.  Compounded  of  elements  of  beauty, 
material  and  moral,  the  combined  bequests  of 
art  and  nature,  time  and  history,  chance  and 
change,  they  form  a whole  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  art.  The  city  of  Chester,  for  instance,  may 
be  looked  on  as  one  vast  museum  of  British 
antiquities,  containing  vestiges  of  every  epoch  of 
our  history,  every  change  in  Church  or  State 
from  Roman  invasion  downwards,  liko  the  sue- 
coaaive  strata  in  the  crust  of  the  earth — the 
deposits  of  so  many  pre-historio  periods.  Hero 
have  been  history  and  legend,  Roman  castra- 
metatioD,  and  Roman  mythology,  Christian 
monachi8m,'feudaliam,  and  chivalry,  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism,  municipal  and  commercial 
institutions,  and,  I may  add,  happy  English 
homes,  interpolated  on  the  fair  face  of  nature, 
on  “ the  divine  sky  and  the  immortal  year,”  ren- 
dering the  spot  more  interesting  and  impressive 
than  any  Eden  or  Temple  of  pure  nature  could 
possibly  be.  Even  the  shadow  of  the  tomb, 
which  is  cast  over  everything,  and  is  almost 
everywhere  felt,  enhances  the  effect.  Such  cities 
are  the  gray  hairs  of  the  land,  and  despoiling 
them  by  renewing  their  chief  and  characteristic 
features,  the  cathedrals,  is  modernizing  and  dis- 
figuring the  country,  lessening  its  art-treasures, 
and  falsifying  its  historic  page.  It  weakens 
oar  attachment  to  fatherland,  diminishes  the 
pleasure  of  travelling  in  it,  and  renders  it  less 
attractive  to  our  American  and  Anstralian 
kindred,  as  well  as  to  foreigners. 

The  error  of  the  Restoration  scheme  will  be 
more  apparent  if  we,  adopting  the  logical  method 
of  argument,  “ reductio  ad  absunlum,”  suppose 
it  universally  carried  out,  which  we  clearly  have 
a tight  to  do  j for  if  it  is  good  for  our  ancient 
cathedral  and  abbey  churches,  it  is  good  for  all 
kinds  of  old  buildings,  for  old  palaoes,  old 
castles,  old  temples,  which  must  be  all  more  or 
less  superficially  decayed.  Imagine  it  is  so 
applied,  and  what  are  the  consequenoes  ? It 
would  render  tho  Old  World,— Europe,  and  Asia 
and  Africa, -as  young  as  America;  Egypt  would 
succumb  to  California ; Cairo  and  Athens  and 
Damnsous  to  San  Fr.onoisco  and  Chicago.  It 
would  modernise  the  most  ancient  and  disen- 
chant the  most  romantic  spots  on  the  globe. 
Florence,  Venice,  Genoa,  what  would  they  be- 
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come  if  restored  ? It  would  make  Conatantinople 
coeval  with  Llandudno.  It  would  destroy  the 
hiatorio  renown  of  the  Eternal  City  itaelf,  which 
in  future  might  be  the  rival  of  Birkenhead  or 
Southport.  Nay,  but  for  our  old  books  and  old 
pictures,  and  a few  other  old  things,  to  which 
the  geuioa  of  the  past  would  have  to  confine 
herself,  the  very  term  antiquity  would  become 
abstract,  or  have  no  more  signifioance  than  the 
words  red  and  yellow  to  the  blind  j and  the 
objects  for  which  the  science  of  arohseology, 
and  arohffiological  and  antiquarian  societies  were 
established,  would  vanish  from  men’s  minds. 

“ But,”  says  the  holder  of  what  is  deemed  the 
practical  view  of  the  matter,  “ the  cathedrals  are 
going  to  pieces;  they  are  wanted  for  use,  and 
must  be  fitted  for  use.”  As  this  is  a view  well 
deserving  of  consideration,  let  me  say  a word 
thereon.  I believe  that  none  of  the  cathedrals 
are  really  so  dil.apidated  as  they  appear;  the 
more  as  I never  heard  of  a cathedral  going  to 
pieces.  Nor  do  I think  that,  with  their  very 
substantial  walls,  from  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  thick,  and 
with  buttresses  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  projection,  they  are 
at  all  likely  to  go  to  pieces.  At  Cheater  Cathe- 
dral, one  of  the  most  dilapidated,  from  its  being 
of  a perishable  stone,  I have  the  best  anthority 
for  saying  that  the  walls  were  so  sound  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface  that  great  difficulty 
was  felt  in  bonding  the  new  work.  If  the  cathe- 
drals were  likely  to  come  to  pieces,  would  the 
hacking  away  of  the  surface,  and  further  for  the 
bonding,  be  likely  to  prevent  them  ? And  wonid 
it  not  be  strange  that,  varying  so  much  as  they 
do  in  age  and  degree  of  strength,  and  other  oir- 
cumstances  affecting  power  of  endurance,  they 
should  all  be  coming  to  pieces  just  now  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  within 
a single  lifetime  P 

As  to  being  wanted  for  use,  I believe  they  are 
really  very  nseless  things  to  their  present  pos- 
sessor, the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  esta- 
blished, being  built  by  another  church  for  a 
very  different  service, — one  arising  out  of  a more 
complex  system  of  religion,  which,  among  other 
differences,  called  for  a plurality  of  simultaneous 
masses.  The  choir,  termed  also  the  sanctuary, 
was  for  what  is  called  the  Divine  Office ; and,  con- 
taining  the  high  altar  (which  was  likewise  placed 
in  the  crux,  or  under  the  tower),  was  used  for 
pontifical  high  masses  and  other  great  solemni- 
ties. The  lady-ohapel  was  for  low  masses  and 
minor  feasts  of  our  Lady;  and  the  aide  chapels 
for  low  masses  for  the  dead  or  living;  while  the 
nave  aisles  were  left  vacant  for  sacerdotal  pro- 
cessions ; and  are  all,  therefore,  useless  and  un- 
meaning in  a Protestant  cathedral,  the  present 
service  of  which  is  a compromise, — an  adapta- 
tion of  the  religion,  or  form  of  devotion,  to  the 
building.  Hence  James  I.,  when  he  first  saw  an 
Anglican  cathedral  service,  remarked  that  it  was 
like  a mass  badly  said. 

Such  being  the  tmtb,  my  suggestion  in  former 
essays  on  this  subject  to  supersede,  in  each  case, 
the  old  building,  as  regards  its  practical  use  by 
the  erection  of  a new  transept  or  other  block  of 
building  for  the  service,  and  keep  the  former 
intact  as  a relic  of  antiquity,  must  be  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration  as  a rival  scheme  to 
restoration.  As  such  new  building  would  not  be 
detached,  but  joined  up  to  and  made  part  of  the 
cathedral,  there  would  be  no  loss  of  association 
with  the  old  place  or  foundation  ; while  it  could 
be  made  of  the  proportions,  as  to  height  and 
width,  essential  to  comfort,  and  indemnity  from 
colds  and  draughts,  for  a seated  congregation, 
which  the  cathedrals,  some  of  them  approaching 
100  fB.  iu  height  (York  Minster  being  92  ft.  and 
Westminster  Abbey  99  ft.),  are  not.  Our 
cathedrals  are  worse  in  this  respect  than  most  of 
the  Continental  ones,  especially  the  French, 
which,  having  fewer  parts  internally,  are  so  far 
more  suited  to  Protestanism  than  the  English, — 
among  which  there  is  only  one,  that  of  Ely, 
which,  from  its  having  a large  octagonal  centre 
space,  could  by  screens  and  fittings,  be  rendered 
tolerable.  So  disproportioned  and  unfitting  are 
the  rest,  that  the  erection  of  such  an  addition  as 
I have  suggested  would  bo  an  improvement, 
whether  the  old  building  was  dilapidated  or  not. 
The  latter  I would  preserve  by  the  best  means 
possible,  holding  it  together,  if  needful,  with  iron 
rods,  and  shoring  it  up  with  iron  struts,  which 
would  he  less  unsightly  than  wooden  ones;  and 
BO  aided,  with  roofs  and  gutters  duly  cared  for, 
it  would  never  come  to  pieces,  but  every  year 
become  more  venerable  and  more  pathetic  in  its 
appeal  to  the  spectator  of  sensibility.  I do  not 
follow  Mr.  Raskin  in  his  anticipations  of  the  evil 
day  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  pull  it  down. 
I believe  it  need  never  be  pulled  down,  though  it 


would  be  infinitely  better  to  do  so  than  to 
“ restore  ” it,  as  there  would  then  be  a chance  of 
getting  some  original  and  meritorious  design  in 
its  place ; which  was  the  result  of  the  removal 
of  Old  St.  Paul’s,  Old  Somerset  House,  and 
Greenwich  Palace,  which  gave  place  to  three  of 
the  finest  struotures  of  modern  times. 

If  I am  right  in  what  I have  advanced  in  this 
paper,  then  the  “restoration”  of  a cathedral  is 
an  enormous  waste  of  money  ; for  the  new  wing 
or  transept,  and  the  due  repairs  and  preservation 
of  the  old  building,  would  not  cost  more  than 
half  what  is  spent  in  restoring  it;  and  a large 
sum  is  consequently  expended  mischievously 
that  might  have  been  applied  to  church-erection 
in  spiritually-destitute  districts,  which  are  nume- 
rous everywhere,  especially  in  Loudon.  Or,  if 
yon  prefer  a more  tangible  object,  but  which  is 
closely  allied  with  the  former,  to  the  replacing 
with  comfortable  abodes  some  of  the  “ hovels,” 
“ rookeries,”  “ hnman  styes,” — as  the  dwellings 
of  too  many  of  the  poor  of  the  metropolis  and 
the  large  provincial  towns  are  variously  termed, — 
as  it  would  also  have  given  relief  to  the' dis- 
dressed,  and  means  of  health  to  the  afflicted. 

It  is  painful  to  make  this  remark;  but  it  is 
still  more  painful  to  think  that,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a century,  an  amount  of  money  has 
been  expended  in  an  operation  of  at  least  a 
questionable  character  upon  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  conntry, — which  ancient  buildings  of  the 
first  class  undoubtedly  are, — which,  judiciously 
spent,  would  have  reduced  the  death-rate  of 
England.  Samuel  Huggins. 


BYRON  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Ihiilei:  Koeemher. 

Deah  Siji,— Aa  I waa  snoozing  t'other  day 
Upon  a bed  of  “ heap’d  Eysiau  flowers  ’’ 

(That  phrase  is  Milton’s,  I confess,  but  pray 
Excuse  the  licence),  from  his  murky  bowers 
Old  Pluto  waddled  up  to  where  I lay  : 

Says  he,  " Fro  heard  within  the  last  two  hours 
They're  makiag”  (here  he  roused  me  with  a shore) 

“ A precious  fuss  about  you,  up  above. 

" Although  your  priests  and  people  were  but  shabby 
la  former  days,  refusing  you  the  glory 
Of  snugly  decomposing  in  the  Abbey, 

They  wish  to  mako  amends  now,  lesa  or  more,  I 
From  Hermes  bear  (and,  though  at  lies  a dab,  he 
Would  scarcely  venture  to  invent  this  story) ; 

They’ve  got  a lot  of  models, — you  can  see  ’em; 

You'll  Had  them  in  the— What-d’you-oall’t  Museum.” 

I yawn’d,  and  stretch’d  myself,  and,  thanking  Pluto, 
Concluded  I would  see  the  things,  although 
Deeming  the  honour  tardy  (so  would  you,  too, 

If  you  had  been  so  many  years  below 
Without  a raouumeut) ; and  with  a view  to 
My  passage  over  Styx,  to  reach  the  show, 

I saunter’d  to  the  bank  and  bail'd  old  Charon, 

And  cross’d  (the  rascal  clapp’d  a double  faro  on), 

And  came  up  into  London, — I don’t  mention 
Precisely  tchpre,  lest  dull  investigation 
Should  set  on  foot  a charge  of  mere  invention 
On  my  psrt,  and  discredit  this  narration,— 

Suffice  it  that,  according  to  intention, 

I reach’d  the  Art  Museum  of  the  Nation ; 

“ A mighty  mass  of  brick,"  but  plnnn'd  with  what  I call 
A lack  of  due  precision  mathematical. 

For,  after  turning  right  and  left  and  right 
Amid  a maze  of  objects  of  vertu., 

Statues  and  bas.reUefs  and  vases,  quite 
Bewildering,  unless  you  have  the  clue 
Which  may  enable  you  at  last  to  light 
Upon  your  object,  after  hunting  through 
A wilderness  of  glass-work  and  l/ijoulerie 
(Such  as  they  can’t  make  now,  although  a few  try), 

I got  at  last  into  a regular  bother, 

When  a polite  but  very  stolid  officer. 

Seeing  1 did  not  quite  know  what  to  do  there, 

Show’d  me  a corner  from  which  leading  off  is  a 
Passage,  on  one  side  statues,  and  on  t'other 
Aroom  for  “chops  aud  steaks,  and  teaand coffee,  Sir ! " 
(And  olher  places,  too),  and  up  a stair. 

And  through  a gallery  cramm’d  with  crockery-ware, 
Which  (being  no  coimoUieur)  I don't  dilate  on, 

But  stay’d  to  note  some  sketches  by  Maolise, 

Aofi  paused  where  Spencer's  beauties  keep  their  state  on 
K •ynolds’  aud  Gainsborough’s  canvas,  with  the  ease 
Aud  native  dignity  that  seems  to  wait  on 
The  lady  of  those  days,  whom  ou  my  knees 
I could  adore— when  lo  ! a dirty  onrtaiu. 

Which  was  drawn  luck,  an  1 there  I was,  for  certain. 
Godt ! what  a medley!  figures  of  “ourself" 

In  two-or-lhree-aud-forty  different  attitudes  ; 

Some  squatted  on  a temple,  or  a shelf 
Of  rock,  some  gazing  upward  in  beatitudes 
Of  inspiration,  as  if  spurning  pelf 
And  publishers ; but  most  were  cursed  platitudes, 
And  (which  I think'e  a “ matter  ’’  worth  “ inditing  ’’) 
They  nearly  all  held  pens,  but  none  were  writing. 
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One  was  all  gown  and  lanrels,  while  a lion 
Spasmodically  claw’d  a lyre  beneath ; 

One  show’d  the  “ noble  poet " placed  on  high  on 
A block,  while  two  fair  maids  each  held  a wreath 
At  arm’s  length  towards  him,  who  turned  ne’er  an  eye  on 
Their  futile  stretch  the  guerdon  to  bequeath- 
Now,  though  I'd  quit  my  pedestal  for  no  man, 

I never  conli  resist  a pretty  woman. 

Much  less  a couple  (thongh  perhaps  embarrassing— 

“ Happy  with  either  " were  ray  judgment  here)  ; 

But  to  pass  on— although  it’s  almost  harassing, 

The  varions  looks  and  dress  I'm  made  to  wear— 

A simpering  dandy,  or  a swaggering  Saracen, 

A coat  and  breeches  here,  a toga  there. 

And  boots  of  every  sort,  including  Hessians, 

(Things  that  I never  wore,  preferring  easy  ’nns)  : 

One  meditates  on  Marathon's  past  glory 
In  high  heroics ; two,  seated,  hold  a volume 
Blandly  (they’re  more  like  Campbell  and  Tom  Mocre,  I 
Should  say,  than  me)  ; one  leans  upon  a column, 

(A  thing  that,  in  two  senses,  tells  a story,) 

Looking  most  preternaturally  solemn, 

Thongh  graceful;  but  I’d  better  features  than  the 
Sculptor  shows;  if  yon  doubt  it,  ask  lanthe. 

Here  two  girls  hold  one  garland,  but  (which  vexes 
Me,  and  must  puzzle  readers  of  this  true  ditty) 
They’re  only  half  my  size ; here,  more  complex,  is 
A group  with  angle  figures,  with  some  crudity, 

But  clever;  the  artist  separates  the  sexes, 

Wisely,  I say,  considering  their  nudity  ; 

For,  though  I’ve  no  strict  notions  about and  She's, 
I always  much  approved  of  outward  decencies. 

(That  last  rhyme  limps  a little,  I allow, 

But  yon  mast  recollect  I'm  out  of  practice, 

For,  to  say  truth,  I find  that  here  below 
Composing  verse  a most  nnusa.i!  act  is, 

And  then  your  English  tongue's  castrated  so 
By  modern  taste  and  habits,  that  the  faot  is 
We’re  hamper'd  quite  with  sentiment  and  sham,— 

They’ll  scarce  permit  ye  e’en  a modest  “ D n." ) 

Bat  where  the  devil  was  I ? To  digress 
Is  my  old  weakness : here  is,  on  a pyram  id 
A figure  reading ; pretty,  I confess, 

But  a preposterous  pedestal  to  rear  amid 
The  Green  Park  ; here  another,  by  his  dress 
A naval  youngster,  but  as  I was  ne’er  a “ Mid  ” 

In  H.  M.  service,  this  is  quite  nnsnitable, 

Althongb  the  artist’s  talent’s  irrefutable. 

One,  made  of  substance  something  like  plumbago. 

Is  evidently  looking  for  a lark; 

One  has  a devilish  twist,  as  if  lumbago 
Afflicted  him  (though  not  below  the  mark 
In  all  points) ; here  is  one  that  might  some  day  go 
For  antique,  with  a Muse  in  classic  aark, 

Fed.  I should  say,  on  very  solid  pabulum 
(The  sculptor’s  name  in  Latin 's  Tintinnuhulum). 

In  some 't  would  utterly  perplex  the  sagest  eye 
To  trace  my  likeness  : one  resembles  “ Dizzy  " 
(Whose  fame  precedes  him  here),  and,  though  a badjef  t ,I 
Allow,  yet  I can’t  help  suggesting  qnizzi- 
• cally,  that  one’s  like  his  Satanic  Majesty  ; 

And  one’s  so  like  Napoleon,  you’d  say  ‘tis  ho  : 

I Ihiuk  th»y’ve  “ caught  some  boobies  and  a noddy. 
And  given  ’em  carle  blanche  with  my  “ dead  body  ’’ 
(That’s  in  Don  Jitau— somewhere — I’ve  forgotten)  ; 

In  short,  I must  admit  I fairly  swore 
(Shocking  the  visitors)  at  seeing  what  on 
Some  pedestals  was  placed : may  I no  more 
B«  mention’d,  may  my  fame  be  dead  and  rotten, 

And  pious  i)erBon3  dub  my  Muse  a ■ , 

Rather  than  thus  be  honour'd  ! I'll  waste  ire  on 
Such  things  no  longer,  though  : 

Yours  ever, 

BYRON. 


A.  GOLDEN  WEDDING  AND  A FaNERAL, 
IN  PARIS. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  as  well 
as  we  do  when,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
Bouffe  acted  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  and  delighted  all  true 
artists  with  his  exquisite  delineation  of  the  old 
man,  who  wanted  but  three  weeks  of  a hundred, 
the  Pere  Turlututu. 

Last  Thursday  week,  at  Auteuil,  in  the  quiet 
old  church  of  that  retired  suburb,  Bonffe  cele- 
bratod  bis  golden  wedding,  surrounded  by  his 
family  of  artists  and  loving  friends,  who,  after 
the  esremony,  returned  to  the  charmingly  em- 
bowered  home  of  the  artist,  who  proudly  showed 
them  the  wedding  certificate,  notifying  how  on 
Thuradiiy,  November  9th,  1820,  presented  thera- 
■•olves  at  the  mairie  of  Beroy,  to  celebrate  there 
their  marriage,  Hugues-Marie-Desire  BooffJ, 
twenty. six  years  of  age,  born  at  P.aris,  September 
Ith,  ISOO,  dramatic  artist,  and  Alphonzine- 
Marie  Bitter,  daughter  of  D.  Bitter,  painter, 
aged  twenty-one. 

Bouffe’s  is  a rare  case  (though  wo  remember, 
not  long  ago,  Mr.  Samuel  Carter  Hall  celebrating 
also  his  golden  wedding),  an  isolated  one  it  is 
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said  in  the  theatrical  world.  Hia  poor  friend, 
Frederick  Lemaitre,  who  died  but  the  other  day, 
would  Boarcely  have  cared  to  celebrate  hia  noces 
d’or,  and  thought  little  enough  of  its  preoioua 
reminder;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  married  artiats 
are  not  invariably  like  other  men,  fortunate  in 
their  married  lives.  But  Boutfe  has  been,  and 
the  good  old  cure,  Michel  Perrin,  wept  all  hie 
tears  of  joy  on  the  happy  occasion. 

Tho  fine  arts,  so  nearly  related,  rarely  in 
Paris  misunderstand  each  other,  and  the  friends 
of  the  separate  arts  are  found  always  ready  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties,  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
successes,  of  their  fellow-labourers. 

The  sculptor  Perraud,  who  died  last  week, 
was  buried  on  Sunday  at  the  cemetery  of  Mont 
Paruasse,  and  as  a member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  he  was  accompanied  by  a detachment  of 
infantry,  which,  according  to  the  new  minis- 
terial instructions  (brought  about  by  the  recent 
incident  at  Felloien  David’s  interment),  retired 
after  the  religious  service,  and  did  not  accom- 
pany the  cortege  tothe  cemetery. 

M.  Meissonier  delivered  an  enooniiaatio  dis- 
course in  the  name  of  the  Academy ; and  as  he 
stood  by  the  grave  we  were  struck  by  the  resem- 
blanoe  of  his  physiognomy  to  an  excellent  artist 
of  our  own,  Mr.  Fred.  Leighton,  notwithstanding 
tho  difference  of  years  between  the  two  great 
painters.  Perraud’a  friend,  M.  Pasteur,  said, — 
It  may  be  salutary  to  recall  to  those  cities  who 
forget  it,  that  they  alone  live  through  ages  by 
the  genius  and  the  talent  of  some  of  their  ohiU 
dreu.  You  well  fulfilled  your  wish  that  your 
life  should  be  devoted  to  work.  Your  house  was 
ever  open  to  the  affection  of  friends  and  closed 
to  the  indifl'erent : ocli  profmium  vulgus.  That 
was  one  of  the  spurs  of  your  genius.  Look  at 
those  artists  who  mourn  your  loss, — Dumont, 
your  old  master,  whose  pride  you  were,  and  who 
loved  you  so  dearly ; Thomas,  Bouguereau, 
Cabanel,  Guillaume,  Baudry,  Cavalier,  Gar- 
nier,  ^ Delohelle,  Aubert,  Ballu,  Normand, 
Andre,  Louvet,  Beuouville,  Crauk,  Duprato, 
Villain,  Bonlanger,  Merley,  Leboutenx,  Lepiire, 
CurzoD,  ....  the  friends  of  Rome,  the  friends 
of  your  manly  youth  and  noble  ambition, 
Meissonier,  Henriquet-Dupont,  Robert-Fleury, 
Paul  Dubois,  Henner,  Chapu,  Francois  Bazin, 
Lehmann,  Gerume,  Martinet,  Delaborde,  Bonnas. 

Bieux I oannot  cite  them  all.  Listen  to 

them  ; they  repeat  the  names  of  the  marbles  to 
which  you  have  given  life, — the  Faun,  the 
Despair,  the  Adam,  the  Adieux,  those  marbles 
which  antiquity  would  have  envied.  All  repeat 
that  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  French  art  has 
just  been  humbled  under  the  hand  of  Him  who 
reigns  in  the  heavens,  and  who  raises  all  empires. 

Perraud,  who  was  born  in  1S19,  is  but  little 
known  in  England  except  by  his  figure  of 
" Despair,” now  in  the  Palaceof  the  Luxembourg; 
indeed,  our  acquaintance  with  French  artists  is 
exceedingly  restricted  ; the  works  and  names  of 
a few  well-known  men  are  familiar  to  ns,  and 
Mr.  Wallis  does  his  best  every  year,  in  his  gallery 
in  Pall  Mall,  to  familiarise  ns  with  the  smaller 
works  of  French  painters;  but  of  their  architects 
and  sculptors  we  know  but  little,  which,  after 
all,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  even  when 
we  know  the  names  of  our  own  artists,  those  at 
least  who  work  with  the  chisel,  we  care  little 
for  the  statues  that  they  discover  in  the  blocks 
of  marble. 

Here,  when  Sarah  Bernhardt  exhibited  her 
clever  group  at  this  year’s  salon,  the  charming 
actress  was  at  once  noticed  by  all,  and  praised 
or  criticised  as  she  deserved.  But  not  many  of 
us  took  much  pains  to  discern  the  merit  of 
Schwenok  Gilbert’s  bust  of  a Lady  and  we 
certainly  were  not  too  lavish  in  our  praise  of  the 
same  artist’s  “ Wicked  World,”  nor  can  we 
imagine  much  sympathy  existing  between 
Leighton  or  Millais,  or  Vioat  Cole  and  Alfred 
Hunt,  neither  can  we  imagine  Mr.  Irving  and 
Mr.  Toole  “cottoning.”  The  friendliness  of 
artists  in  Paris,  and  the  conservative  opinions  ou 
the  subject  of  art,  are  owing  doubtless  to  tbo 
teaching  of  the  Conservatoire  and  to  theiuflaenoe 
of  the  AcadCmie  des  Beaux^Arts,  which  makes 
artists  regard  each  other,  and  the  public  respect 
them.  Imagine  the  horror  of  French  artists,  on 
hearing  that  the  Government  now  sitting  at 
Versailles  should  propose  to  entrust  the  duties 
of  the  professors  of  tho  great  science  of  arohi- 
tecture  to  the  tender  mercies  of  “officials  and 
clerks,”  as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  stated  the  other 
night  * was  threatened  by  our  Government, 
which  surely  must  be  a melancholy  joke. 

Paris. 


* See  MuilJtr  for  Nerember  11th. 


PROFESSIONAL  TOPICS  PROM  A PRO. 

FESSIONAL  POINT  OP  VIEW.* 

THE  INSTITUTE. — COMPETITIONS. — THE  VOLUNTAEY 

EXAMINATION  AND  AECHITECTUflAL  EDUCATION. 

We  might  do  mneh  as  a society  by  hearty  oo. 
operation  with  other  bodies  (and  especially  with 
the  Institute)  for  the  advancement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  profession,  whose  interests  we  all 
have  at  heart.  I propose  to  devote  a few  minutes 
to  the  consideration  of  what  the  Association  can 
do  as  a body  to  benefit  the  profession  of  its 
members.  I do  not  think  ic  would  become  ns  to 
discuss  here  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  bat  since  it  is  no 
secret  that  two  important  special  committees  of 
that  body  have  in  succession  for  several  years 
been  engaged  iu  drawing  up  schemes  for  its 
reform  and  improvement,  I think  we  may  assume 
that  it  is  felt  |by  its  own  members  that  such 
reform  and  improvement  have  become  necessary. 
What,  then,  should  be  the  attitude  of  our 
society  towards  it  at  such  a juncture,  — at  a 
period  which  may  almost  be  called  a crisis  in  its 
history  ? The  Royal  Institute  is  the  onlyrecog- 
nised  professional  body  which  has  any  title  what- 
ever  to  regulate  or  guide  all  those  questions  of 
general  policy  which  mnst  constantly  arise  in 
such  a profession  as  ours.  Possessing  a Royal 
Charter,  and  numbering  amongst  its  members 
almost  all  the  foremost  men  in  the  profession,  in 
town  or  country;  with  a history  of  considerable 
achievements  in  the  past  (as  any  one  who  will 
read  Mr.  Eastlake’s  late  paper  on  the  subjeot 
will  readily  admit)  ; and  with  the  prospect,  if 
only  it  be  properly  supported  by  the  members  of 
the  profession,  of  still  greater  usefulness  in  the 
future,  I think  that  we  have  in  the  Institute  the 
best  hope  of  that  professional  organisation  which 
we  all  admit  to  be  necessary.  And  when  I find, 
as  I am  sorry  to  say  I do  find,— a large  num- 
ber of  my  friends  amongst  the  yonnger  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  in  this  Association  and 
out  of  it,  who  refuse  to  join  the  Institnte  because 
it  does  not,  in  their  opinion,  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  efficiency  which  they  think  it  should 
reach,  I am  convinced  that  these  very  men  are 
doing  the  best  they  can  to  prevent  the  Institute 
achieving  the  position  which  they  assert  it 
ought  to  hold.  If  they  do  not  wish  the  Institute 
to  acquire  authority  with  the  public  in  matters 
relating  to  the  profession, or  if  they  do  uot  wish  it 
to  become  the  recognised  tribunal  for  all  disputed 
matters  in  the  profession  itself,— if,  in  fact,  they 
think  (as  their  action  seems  to  prove  they  do) 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  recognised 
professional  institution  to  exist  at  all,  then  I 
oan  understand  their  abstention  from  member, 
ship.  But  while  their  deeds  seem  to  show  this, 
the  language  they  use  with  reference  to  the  In- 
stitute is  very  different.  They  say  they  think 
its  constitution  so  bad,  its  policy  so  weak,  and 
the  advantages  which  it  offers  to  its  members 
so  small,  that  they  do  not  care  to  enrol 
themselves.  Now,  as  I said  before,  I do 
not  think  this  the  proper  time  or  plaoe  to 
disouBS  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Institnte.  I do 
not  mean  to  attempt  any  defence  of  its  constitu- 
tion  or  policy.  Bub  I do  say  that  if  these  are  to 
be  improved,  and  if  it  is  to  hold  the  position  at 
which  it  aims,  and  which,  I confidently  trust, 
it  will  attain,  it  will  be  by  a large  increase  in 
the  number  of  its  members  that  it  will  be  chiefly 
strengthened  and  made  more  useful,  and  those 
who  are  standing  out  and  declining  to  join  are  not, 
in  roy  opinion,  doing  their  duty  to  the  profession 
to  which  they  belong.  I would  strongly  nrge, 
therefore,  all  those  amongst  ua  who  are  eligible 
to  join  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
This  ia,  I think,  the  duty  of  our  members  indivi. 
dually ; and  I think  that  as  a body  it  is  both 
our  duty  and  our  interest  to  support  the  Institute 
by  every  means  in  our  power.  It  is  not  long 
since  some  gentleman,  whose  motives,  I am  sure, 
we  all  respected,  and  whose  sole  object  was  thei 
good  of  the  profession,  proposed  an  amaliiama- 
tion  of  the  two  societies,  or  rather  an  affiliation 
(I  think  that  was  the  term  used)  of  the  Associa- 
tion  to  the  Institute.  It  was,  however,  felt  by 
most  of  08  that  the  scheme  as  proposed  would  not 
work,  and  by  almost  all  of  us  that  it  was,  at  any 
rate,  premature;  but  I am  very  glad  indeed 
that  in  the  way  in  which  the  negotiation 
was  conducted  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  manner 
of  its  termination,  there  was  nothing  to  disturb 
the  good  feeling  which  has  of  late  subsisted,  and 
which,  I trust,  will  always  continue,  between  the 

* From  the  address  of  the  Presidcot  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  Mr.  11.  C.  Boyes,  at  the  opooiiig  gcneTol 
meeting  on  tho  lOth  inst.,  elsewhere  mentioned. 


two  bodies.  Indeed,  I think  I may  say  that  onr 
relations  have  become  even  more  cordial  than 
before,  and  that  the  great  honour  done  us  by  the 
presence  of  the  president  of  the  Institnte  at  our 
annual  dinner,  and  his  kind  words  of  encourage, 
ment  and  congratulation,  have  had  the  best  pos- 
sible  effect.  I trust  we  shall  continue  to  maintain 
the  integrity  and  complete  independence  of  the 
Association  as  the  junior  professional  society.  I 
believe  that  each  will  get  on  better  by  itself,  and 
that  the  good  of  the  profession  will  be  best 
advanced  by  our  continuing  as  separate  bodies, 
actuated  by  a common  desire  to  promote  the 
interests  of  our  craft, — the  junior  body  looking 
to  the  senior  for  encouragement,  advice,  and 
support;  the  senior  regarding  the  junior  as  its 
nnrsery  for  the  production  of  members. 

We  cannot  attempt  with  propriety  any  general 
scheme  for  the  regulation  of  the  professional 
conduct  of  members  ; but  I thiuk  it  is  in  our 
power  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  Institute  in  many 
importaut  particulars, — especially,  I think,  in  the 
matter  of  competitions.  At  first  sight  it  might 
appear  that  the  interests  of  the  senior  and  j unior 
members  of  the  profession  might  not  be  identical 
in  this  matter ; but  I think  that  a little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  they  are.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  practice  of  offering  work  to  com- 
petition  gives  younger  men  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  the  front,  and  no  doubt  this  is  so ; 
and  this  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  advantage 
of  the  system,  so  far  as  the  profession  is  con. 
ceroed.  It  is,  therefore,  certainly  to  the  advun. 
tage  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
that  competitions,  if  fairly  conducted,  should  con. 
tinue  to  take  place.  But  it  is  as  mnch  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  jnniors  as  the  seniors  that 
unfair  terms  should  be  offered,  and  that  there 
should  be  always  a number  of  men  ready,  on 
any  terms,  however  onfair,  to  oomeforward,  and, 
on  the  chance  of  obtaining  work,  to  practically 
out  one  another’s  throats,  to  the  prejudice  of  tho 
profession  generally,  Ic  brings  the  profession 
into  contempt  that  such  a state  of  things  slioold 
exist,  and  the  younger  men  uselessly  waste  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money  which  might  all  be 
saved  by  a little  combination  amongst  ourselves. 
If  we  will  be  true  to  one  another  in  this  matter, 
and  combine  to  adopt  measures  for  obtaining  fair 
terms  from  the  proposers  of  oorapetitions,  I 
think  a sphere  of  great  usefulness  iu  the  profes- 
sion would  be  opened  to  the  Association.  I do 
nob  want  to  convert  our  society  into  a trade 
union,  but  I see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
take  a leaf  out  of  the  trade-unionists’  book  iu 
this  matter.  There  need  be  no  fewer  competi- 
tions,— I think  there  would  bo  more  if  the  con- 
ditions  could  be  made  fairer.  It  is  not  to  bo 
expected  that  they  will  be  made  any  fairer 
whilst,  as  at  present,  the  supply  of  gratuitous 
designs  more  than  comes  up  to  the  demand.  If 
this  supply  were  to  fall  short  (as  it  is  in  our 
power,  by  combination,  to  make  it),  better  terms 
would  certainly  be  ofiered.  How  such  a com- 
bination is  to  be  made  is  the  practical  question. 
This  I commend  to  your  serious  consideration. 

I think,  if  we  could  all  agree  to  refuse  to  ei  t3r 
into  any  competition  except  on  some  such  terms 
as  those  contained  in  the  Institute  paper  of  con. 
ditions  of  competitions,  we  are  now  such  a 
numerous  body  that  our  influence  on  the  pro- 
duction  of  designs  gratis  must  at  once  bo  felt. 
But  I feel  sure  that  your  committee  will  gladly 
consider  any  feasible  scheme  for  carrying  this 
suggestion  into  effect,  if  you  think  it  desirable  to 

do  BO, 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I wishbrieffy 
to  touch.  I have  been  asked  to  refer  to  the 
Voluntary  Architectural  Examination,  which,  I 
am  informed,  ia  once  more  to  be  held  this  year, 
and  on  its  success  this  time  is  to  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  its  continuance  in  the  future.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  are  opposed  totheintroduc- 
tion  of  the  system  of  compulsory  examination 
into  our  profession.  I know  there  is  a good 
deal  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  and  I consider  that 
it  is  merely  a question  of  a balance  of  advantages  ; 
but  to  my  mind  I confess  the  disadvantages 
seem  to  outweigh  the  advantages.  Still,  tho 
arguments  against  a compulsory  examination 
have  far  less  force  when  applied  to  the  question 
of  a voluntary  one,  and  the  great  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  the  stndy  necessary  in 
preparation  for  such  an  examination  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  I certainly  think,  therefore, 
that  all  those  who  believe  an  examination  to 
be  a good  thing  should  use  every  endea. 
vour  to  maintain  the  one  now  in  existence. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  on  this 
question  of  Examinations,  and  I will  state 
briefly  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  a 
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compulaory  examiDation  is  unnecessary,  and 
wucLJ  even  bo  injurious,  in  our  profession. 
The  question  soenis  to  me  to  divide  itself 
into  two  branches: — Firstly,  is  it  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  pablio  ? 
Secondly,  is  it  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  sake 
of  the  profession  P Now,  I admit  that  if  by  a 
compulsory  examination  the  pablio  oonld  be 
assnred  that  none  but  men  practically  and 
artibtioally  competent  oonld  practise  as  archi. 
tects,  snch  an  examination  would  be  desirable. 
But  I maintain  that  an  examination  cannot  en. 
ante  such  a result.  You  may  by  a severe 
examination  ascertain  that  a man  has  a thorough 
scientific  knowledge,  theoretically,  of  the  scien* 
tifio  branches  of  his  profession;  bat  it  is  often 
the  very  man  who  has  the  largest  store  of 
theoretical  knowledge  who  has  the  least  capacity 
for  practically  employing  it ; and  your  man  of 
ready  wit,  tact,  good  sense,  and  experience  in 
practical  work  (points  which  you  cannot  examine 
in  at  all),  who  may  have  bat  a tithe  of  the 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  other,  will  yet  be 
by  far  the  better  architect.  As  to  art,  you  can- 
not examine  in  that  at  all.  Yon  may  ascertain 
that  a man  can  draw,  bat  until  he  has  tried  bis 
hand  at  building,  you  oanuot  tell  how  he  will 
bnild.  In  Law  and  in  Medicine,  the  public  de- 
maud  such  guarantees  as  an  examination  can 
afford  of  the  fitness  of  those  who  practise  them, 
because  lives  and  property  depend  on  suoh  fit- 
ness. But  even  here  the  guarantee  afforded  by 
an  examination  is  a very  slight  one,  and  too 
often  fallacious.  In  architeoture,  I believe,  the 
guarantee  of  fitness  afforded  by  an  examination 
would  be  still  loss,  and  since  at  present 
our  buildings,  as  a rule,  when  an  architect  is 
employed,  do  not  prove  dangerous  to  life  and 
property,  there  is  no  general  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  pablio  for  snob  a slight  guarantee  of  fit- 
ness  as  an  examination  affords.  In  the  profession 
the  outcry  for  an  examination  and  a diploma 
chiefly  arises  from  a pretty  general  wish  to  limit 
the  number  of  arohitects,  and  to  obviate  what  is 
certainly  felt  to  be  an  evil  in  the  existing  state 
of  things, — the  possibility  of  any  unqualified 
person  who  chooses  to  call  himself  an  architect 
starting  in  practice  without  any  proper  training 
or  education  for  the  profession.  But  here  it 
seems  to  me  that  a oompnlsory  examination 
would  not  meet  the  evil ; for  either  you  must 
make  it  so  severe  as  to  exclude  many  men  who 
would  be  perhaps  better,  practically,  than  the 
few  who  managed  to  cram  in  enongh  theoretical 
knowledge  to  pass ; or  yon  must  make  it  so  easy 
that  anybody,  by  a very  moderate  amount  of 
preparation,  could  get  through,  and  so  yon  would 
still  have  to  admit  all  but  absolute  fools  into  the 
profession.  No  system  of  examination  which  is 
not  combined  with,  and  used  as  a teat  of,  instrnc- 
tiou,  has  ever  yet  been  invented  which  a man 
of  decent  capacity  could  not  cram  for  and  pass 
without  much  ditfionlty.  And  all  these  exami. 
nations  come  to  be  ends  in  themselves,  not  means 
to  an  end.  What  is  really  wanted  is  a 
guarantee  that  a man  has  been  properly 
trained  in  practical  work,  and  has  soffioiently 
studied  theoretically  the  scientific  side  of  his 
business.  I think  that  a preliminary  examina- 
tion in  general  subjects  to  test  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  candidate  has  what  is  nsually 
called  “ the  ordinary  ednoation  of  a gentleman,” 
and  a certificate  from  an  architect  in  practice 
that  suoh  candidate  baa  spent  three  or  five  years 
in  practically  learning  his  profession,  before 
he  should  be  allowed  to  practise  for  himself, 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  keeping  improper 
persons  ont  of  the  profession  far  better  than  the 
proposed  examination.  I look  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  shall  have  a proper  school  for 
teaching  the  theoretical  part  of  our  profession 
to  a young  man  while  he  is  learning  the  practical 
part  of  it  in  his  employer’s  office.  With  such  a 
school,  examinations  would  be  most  valuable.  A 
regular  coarse  of  study  would  be  laid  down,  and 
periodical  examinations  held  to  see  that  it  had 
been  followed  with  industry  and  success.  But 
to  begin  with  an  examination  without  affording 
any  such  training  is  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  two 
shipwrecked  Yankees,  who,  when  at  the  point  of 
death,  wished  for  the  consolations  of  religion, 
but  the  only  religions  exercise  of  which  either  of 
them  was  capable  was  comprised  in  the  sugges- 
tion, “Let’s  have  a oolleotion.”  Training  and 
education  are  wanted ; as  a substitute  we  are 
offered  an  examination.  Still,  this  voluntary 
examination  is  the  only  thing  we  have  at  present 
in  the  profession  which  can  be  pointed  to  as  a 
sign  of  onr  wish  to  raise  its  status  to  the  level  of 
the  other  recognised  professions  in  the  country, 


and  as  suoh  I should  regret  to  see  it  fall  through. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  our  Class  of 
Constrnobion  and  Practice  the  preparatory  course 
for  the  examination,  and  this  is  a step  in  the 
direction  which  I have  pointed  out.  Perhaps  it 
may  lead  to  such  a school  for  theoretical  in- 
struction as  I have  suggested,  and  while  the 
examination  is  not  compulsory  there  is  little 
fear  of  its  leading  to  the  excessive  cramming 
which  I should  anticipate  if  it  were  made  com. 
pulsory.  If  ever  it  becomes  compulsory  we 
shall  have  a number  of  “ crammers,”  who,  for  a 
few  guineas,  will  guarantee  to  get  any  one  who 
is  not  an  incurable  idiot  through  it. 


MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA. 

Tee  Indian  journals  are  full  of  accounts  of  the 
disasters  occasioned  by  the  recent  floods.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  destmotion  of  the  Nerbndda 
Railway  Bridge,  twenty.Qve  spans  of  which  have 
been  swept  away,  and  when  the  mail  left  the 
rest  wore  expected  to  follow.  This  bridge  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  engineering 
triumphs  of  the  country,  and  consisted  of  sixty- 
seven  spans,  each  span  being  G2  ft.  G in.  long, 
and  supported  by  five  thin  cast-iron  columns, 
two  of  which,  and  a double  line  of  snperstructnre, 
have  been  added  since  the  floods  of  1867.  The 
columns  penetrate  for  a distance  varying  from 
25  fc.  to  40  ft.,  first  into  a bed  of  gravel,  and  then 
into  blue  and  yellow  clays,  and  are  at  the  greatest 
depth  as  deep  as  the  deepest  in  India.  When 
the  bridge  was  broken  there  were  59  ft.  of  water 
in  the  river. 

A design  is  being  prepared  for  a monument  to 
be  erected  over  the  grave  of  Dr.  Milman,  the 
late  Metropolitan  of  India,  at  Rawul  Pindee. 
The  work  will  be  executed  at  Agra,  at  the  express 
wish  of  the  late  bishop’s  family. 

An  hospital  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  Great 
Valley,  Travancore,  in  memory  of  Mr.  John  Grant. 
Mr.  Horsley  has  provided  the  design  for  the 
building. 

A very  largely  - attended  meeting  of  civil 
engineers  in  Bengal  was  recently  held  in 
Calcutta,  when  it  was  resolved  to  found  anlusti- 
tution  of  Indian  Engineers  and  to  est  iblish  a 
professional  jonrual  in  connexion  therewith.  The 
members  of  the  Institution  are  to  bo  divided 
into  two  classes  — members  and  associates. 
Members  are  to  be  engineers,  whether  civil  or 
military,  whether  in  Government  service  or  not, 
elected  by  ballot,  under  rules  framed  by  a 
general  council.  Associates  are  to  be  scientific 
men,  other  than  engineers,  connected  with  the 
educational,  telegraph,  survey,  geological  survey, 
forest,  and  other  scientific  branches  of  the 
Government  service. 

The  diaenssion  with  respect  to  Ranikhot  r. 
Simla,  as  a sanitarinm,  still  oontinues  to  excite 
much  interest.  Colonel  Colley,  who  was  deputed 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  visit  the  former 
place,  is  said  to  hrve reported  oonoerning  it  that 
it  is  more  central  than  Simla,  and  can  be  made 
ranch  more  easily  accessible.  It  is  also  said  to 
have  better  building  sites,  but  the  available  space 
is  more  limited  than  was  supposed,  although  the 
water  supply  is  better  than  that  of  Simla.  The 
report  drawn  up  in  Lord  Mayo’s  time  was  rough 
and  imperfect.  The  requirements,  therefore,' 
of  the  summer  residenae  of  the  Government  of 
India  will  have  to  be  estimated  afresh  before  an 
opinion  for  or  against  Ranikhot  oan  be  formed. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Munici- 
pality, it  was  stated  that  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley, 
of  London,  propose  to  come  ont  to  Bombay, 
make  the  necessary  studies  for  a project  for  a 
complete  system  of  rain-water  drainage  and 
house- sewerage,  and  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage,  for  the  sum  of  10,0003.  These  studies 
to  include  a report  describing  the  system  pro- 
posed, detailed  and  working  drawings,  speoifioa- 
tioDB,  form  of  contract,  and  estimates,  and  all 
other  information  necessary  for  submitting  the 
works  to  the  competition  of  contractors  of  emi- 
nenoe.  The  Madras  Mail,  from  which  we 
derive  the  information  at  second-hand,  seems  to 
think  the  proposal  rather  an  expensive  one,  and 
says  that  Mr.  Clark’s  drainage  scheme  for 
Madras  cost  only  3,5003.  It  adds  that  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Ellis  has  stated,  in  an  official  report  to  the 
Government,  that  he  has  submitted  Mr.  Clark’s 
scheme  to  competent  authorities  in  England,  and 
that  they  have  pronounced  it  an  excellent  one. 

The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver  is  likely 
to  have  an  unanticipated  effect.  In  oonseqnenoe 
of  the  unfavourable  rate  of  exchange,  the  Govern, 
ment  of  India  have  called  on  all  departments  of 
the  public  service,  including  guaranteed  rail  ways, 
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harbour,  and  other  public  works,  to  note  that  in 
future  they  should  refrain  as  ranch  as  possible 
from  including  English  materials  in  their  indents, 
designs,  estimates,  &o.,  and  that  they  should  call 
into  requisition  materials  locally  procnrable  to 
replace  what  has  hitherto  been  wholly  obtained 
from  England,  and  that  they  should  utilise  and 
depend  on  local  supplies  as  far  as  possible. 

This  year  Mr.  Juland  Danvers,  the  Govern, 
ment  director  of  the  Indian  Railway  Companies 
visited  India,  and  was  much  impressed  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  European  artisans  employed  on 
the  various  linos.  In  his  annual  report,  which 
has  recently  been  published,  he  says,  “At  certain 
places,  on  most  of  the  railways,  where  more 
Europeans  than  usual  of  the  mechanical  class 
are  brought  together,  consisting  principally  of 
drivers  and  those  who  belong  to  the  locomotive 
workshops,  dwellings  are  provided  which  col- 
lectively form  a kind  of  railway  town.  On 
approaching  these  places  they  present  quite  an 
imposing  appearance.  Large  square  brick  houses 
are  seen  placed  in  componnds  or  gardens,  bearing 
a resemblanoe  to  the  villas  and  mansions  occupied 
by  the  wealthy  citizens  of  a London  suburb.  A 
closer  inspection,  however,  shows  that  this  im. 
pression  is  deceptive.  The  grand  appearance  is 
produced  by  the  broad  verandah,  so  necessary 
to  an  Indian  dwelling,  and  by  the  double  story, 
which  was,  until  lately,  rarely  seen  in  India. 
Each  honse  contains  perhaps  eight  rooms,  and 
these  are  occupied  by  several  men,  some  with 
families,  who  pay  at  the  rate  of  from  9 rupees  to 
10  rupees  a month  for  each  room.  In  con. 
nexion  with  these  colonies  there  are  generally 
institntee,  libraries,  swimming-baths,  billiard- 
rooms,  ohurolies,  schools,  co-operative  stores, 
hospitals,  recreation-gronnds, — everything,  in 
fact,  that  can  be  thought  of  to  afford  occu- 
pation for  tho  mind  and  body.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  attend  to  the  health,  comfort,  and 
amusement  of  European  mechanics  in  India, 
as  well  as  to  the  ednoation  of  their  children. 
Thera  are  great  temptations  to  indulgence  and 
excess,  and  it  is  obviously  expedient  to  secure 
well-behaved,  steady,  and  intelligent  European 
oommanities  of  this  class  in  the  heart  of  India. 
This  is  now  the  case,  and  at  several  stations  well- 
disoipliued  and  efficient  corps  of  volunteers  have 
i-  ' ' ■■■  servants.” 

... . ...  reported  to  have 

given  to  the  Bishop  of  Pondicherry  the  snm  of 
10,000  francs  to  be  employed  in  oonstmoting  an 
hospital  exolnsively  for  old  people  of  all  religions. 
The  bishop  has  given  a site  on  the  ground  be- 
longing to  the  French  Mission,  and  a lottery  has 
been  set  on  foot  to  obtain  funds  to  carry  out  the 
project  to  the  extent  which  is  desired,  and  which 
will  suffice  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  population. 

The  Secretaries  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  Madras,  are  working  away  at  the  re- 
organisation of  their  Department,  and  at  the 
forming  of  a code.  District  engineers,  it  is 
stated,  are  to  be  abolished;  superintending 
engineers  are  to  be  revived ; there  are  to  bo 
seven  instead  of  eight  snperintending  divisions  ; 
and  the  ranges  are  to  be  doubled  up,  so  that  a 
range  will  in  future  always  be  in  charge  of 
no  one  below  the  rank  ofassiatant  engineer. 

When  Mr.  Noble,  the  sculptor,  died,  he  was 
engaged  on  a bust  of  the  late  Lord  Hobart, 
Governor  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Tho  work 
was  so  far  advanced  that  be  had  succeeded  in 
producing, — with  the  aid  of  a post-mortem  cast, 
photographs  and  other  portraits,  and  his  own 
personal  recollection  of  Lord  Hobart, — a clay 
model  that  is  said  to  be  a wonderful  likeness, 
and  under  these  oironrastanoes  there  will  be 
comparatively  little  difficnlty  in  producing  tho 
marble  bust,  which  is  intended  to  be  placed  on  a 
monnment  in  Fort  Chnrcb,  close  by  Lord  Hobart’s 
grave. 

The  Allahabad  paper  says  it  is  rumoured 
that  the  Government  of  India  have  offered  to  let 
the  East  Indian  Railway  Company  have  a certain 
number  of  assistant  engineers  from  the  railway 
branch  of  the  Pablio  Works  Department.  It 
adds  : — “ This  looks  ominous  for  the  hopes  of  a 
further  State  Railway  extension,  and  points  to 
a general  reduction  of  the  engineers’  establish, 
ment.  It  is,  also,  we  fear,  a bad  look  out  for 
Cooper’s  Hill,  and,  indeed,  for  the  service 
generally.”  The  forthcoming  Railway  Conference 
in  Calcutta  will  probably  bo  opened  by  the  new 
Finance  Minister,  and  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Conncil  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Madras  Mail  contains  a copy  of  a long 
letter  of  Mr.  Parkes,  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  has  forwarded  to  the  Local 
Government,  relative  to  the  harbonr  works. 
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Mr.  May,  the  late  saperintendent  of  the  works  at 
Madras,  had  evidently  become  alarmed  at  the 
subsidence  which  had  occurred  at  the  Maudra 
Breakwater,  Kurraohoe,  also  in  course  of  oon- 
struction  under  Mr.  Parkes’s  direction;  and 
through  the  Government  he  propounded  various 
quoi  ios.  


A NEW  DOCK  POE  TIMBER. 

The  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Company 
opened  on  the  7th  inst.  an  extension  of  their 
already  elaborate  system. 

The  now  dock,  named  the  Canada  Dock,  is 
designed  to  meet  tho  necessary  requirements  of 
the  timber  trade,  the  present  demands  of  which 
are  attested  by  tho  quantity  of  timber  in  the 
Company’s  yards  and  ponds,  which  at  the 
present  time  consists  of  80,000  loads  of  floated 
timber,  7,876,000  pieces  of  landed  timber  and 
deals,  2,590,000  pieces  of  boards,  and  2,158,000 
staves.  There  ore  also  120,000  quarters  of  grain 
in  the  extensive  system  of  granaries. 

The  Canada  Dock  is  almost  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  Company’s  system.  It  is  rect. 
angular  in  shape,  and  its  western  qnay  is  over 
the  East  London  Railway,  just  before  it  enters 
the  Thames  Tunnel.  Its  dimensions  are  1,500  ft. 
in  length,  500  ft,  in  width,  with  a water  area 
of  IGJ^ac^ea,  and  a depth  of  27  ft.  of  water  under 
Trinity  high-water  level.  It  communicates  with 
tho  existing  Albion  Dock  by  an  entrance  of  50  ft. 
in  width.  The  quay  space  surrounding  the  new 
dock  is  upwards  of  twenty-one  acres  in  area. 
The  walls  are  mostly  built  of  concrete,  that 
for  the  facing  being  set  in  blocks  from  a ton  and 
a halt  to  two  tons  in  weight,  dovetail-shaped,  and 
bonded  into  the  concrete  backing. 

The  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  have  been 
extended  from  time  to  time,  until  they  now 
comprise  ten  docks  and  seven  timber  ponds, 
with  an  aggregate  water  area  of  176  acres, 
and  land  or  wharfage  area  of  193  acres,  making 
together  an  area  of  360  acres  of  dock  pro- 
perty.  The  docks  have  four  entrances  from 
the  Thames,  at  diflerent  points,  extending 
over  a length  of  Ij  mile  of  the  river.  The 
length  of  the  quays  available  for  shipping  is  five 
miles.  The  now  dock  has  been  constructed  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Com. 
pany’s  engineer,  Mr.  James  A.  MoConnochie, 
O.B.,  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Thomas 
Doewra  & Sons,  of  Ball’s.pond,  Islington. 

Tho  first  vessel  to  enter  the  dock  was  the 
steamer  Argyll,  of  1,185  tons,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Bailey  & Leatham,  of  Hull  and  London; 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  fine  sailing.sbip 
Greyhound,  of  1,411  tons  register,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Nelson,  of  South  Shields. 


NEW  RAILWAY  WORKS  AND  THEIR 
COST. 

THE  MIDLAND. 

Theke  is  no  railway  company  which  has  spent 
more  money  on  new  lines  and  new  works,  during 
the  past  few  years,  than  the  Midland,  aud  pro. 
bably  no  other  company  gives  a fuller  or  more 
detailed  aocouut  of  the  expenditure.  Each 
separate  work  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  accounts, 
and  in  addition  to  tho  outlay  already  incurred, 
the  farther  amount  required  to  complete  un- 
finished works  is  also  given.  We  have  compiled: 
from  the  directors’  reports  the  subjoined  sum- 
mary  and  analysis  which  shows  the  amounts  ex- 
pended  and  charged  to  capital  under  all  the 
different  heads  during  tho  ten  half-years  ending 
June  last. 


Under  the  first  head  of  “ Lines  open  for 
Traffic,”,  it  is  shown  that,  in  their  original  con- 
struction, the  capacity  of  the  lines  was  very  far 
short  of  the  actual  requirements  for  traffic 
purposes ; and  in  further  land  purchases, 
duplicating  lines,  making  new  sidings,  extending 
the  station  and  wnrehouee  accommodation, 
and  generally  improving  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  line,  an  enormons  amount  has  been 
expended,  the  lines  having  been  only  gradually 
brought  up  to  their  present  state  of  efficiency. 
The  additions  made  in  this  way  to  the 
original  cost  have  been  at  tho  rate  of  about 
1,050,0001.  per  annum,  or  on  the  mean  “open” 
mileage  nob  lees  than  6,000Z.per  mile  in  the  period 
of  five  years.  In  other  words,  the  property  has 
been,  in  five  years,  improved  at  a cost  almost 
equivalent  to  the  construction  of  an  additional 
single  line  throughout  the  entire  system.  On 
referring  to  the  last.issued  report,  we  find  also 
the  expenditure  of  this  character  is  by  no  means 
exhausted,  for  in  tho  current  half-year  821,OOOL 
were  to  be  laid  out  in  providing  increased  station 
accommodation,  sidings,  engine-sheds,  work, 
shops,  &o.,  on  the  lines  already  open  for  traffic ; 
and  even  afterwards  the  known  uecesaities  of 
the  lines  would  take  849,0001.  further  to  meet 
them.  The  whole  of  this  additional  outlay  has 
already  received  the  sanction  of  the  proprietors. 

Under  the  second  head  we  have  the  expendi- 
ture upon  the  construction  of  new  lines.  Spread 
over  a lengthened  period,  and  embracing  a vast 
nnmber  of  new  lines  variously  situated,  this 
branch  of  the  expenditure  throws  some  light  on 
tho  relative  cost  of  (1)  land,  and  compensation 
paid  for  property  taken  over  by  the  company  j 
(2)  the  construction  of  the  lines,  including 
structures,  signals,  rails,  &o.  : and  (3)  the  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  amount  represented  by 
legal  and  Parliamentary  costs,  including  con- 
veyancing, &c.  The  proportion  of  tho  cost 
attributable  to  eaoh  of  these  distinct  beads 


would  appear  to  be  ; — 

Land  and  compensation 11  percent. 

CoustractioD,  including  rails,  &c.  83  „ 

Law  and  Parliamentary 1 „ 


100 

The  gross  outlay  under  this  head,  it  would 
appear,  has  been  4,S92,000J.,  for  which  about 
200  miles  of  new  line  have  been  added  to  tbe 
Midland  system,  the  cost  being  equal  to  about 
25,000J.  per  mile.  The  further  expenditure 
under  this  head  will  be  no  less  than  3,500,0001., 
to  complete  the  122  miles  wholly,  and  49  miles 
partly,  owned  by  the  company,  and  still  under 
construction  or  to  be  constructed. 

The  further  heads  of  expenditure  during  the 
five  years  comprise  2, -336,0001.  for  new  rolling 
stock,  and  a similar  amount  subscribed  to  other 
connecting  lines  in  which  the  Midland  are  iute- 
rested.  For  tho  latter  object  1,000,0001.  forther 
will  be  subscribed  in  the  current  and  future 
half-years. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  tho  company  have 
been  laying  out  3,000,0001.  per  year  for  some 
years  back,  aud  we  may  believe  that  it  has  been 
judiciously  applied,  judging  from  tho  high 
dividend  position  tho  company  has  been  able  to 
maintain  concurrent  with  this  enormous  ex- 
penditure. 


PROGRESS  IN  VENICE. 

Since  the  “Queen  of  the  Adriatic”  was 
welcomed  back  into  the  arms  of  a United  Italy, 
great  steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  tbe  city, 
and  render  her  condition  more  worthy  of  her  old 


renown,  and  more  favourable  to  the  new  growth 
which  it  is  hoped  her  commerce  will  assume. 
The  works  of  excavating  and  deepening  the  har- 
bours  and  the  leading  canals  for  the  navigation 
of  the  port  have  been  continued  and  extended. 
New  warehousing  docks  have  been  erected, 
portions  of  which  are  already  open,  while  exten- 
sions are  in  progress.  A large  graving-dock  has 
been  completed,  with  a spacious  basin  of  17  ft. 
in  depth.  40,000  cubic  metres  of  cement  are  said 
to  have  been  employed  in  this  work.  According 
to  a report  by  Consul  Smallwood,  this  makes  the 
second  graving-dock  recently  constructed,  the 
smaller  of  which  is  of  the  following  dimensions  : 
Length,  297  ft.;  breadth,  6G  ft.;  depth,  26  ft. 
The  tides  vary  in  an  extraordinary  degree  hero; 
ordinarily  they  rise  or  fall  3 ft.  at  tho  equinox. 
Tbe  depth  of  the  graving-dock  under  the  medium 
height  of  water  is  20  ft. 

A new  opening  to  the  arsenal  has  been  recently 
made,  and  is  being  further  deepened;  and  a 
sa3all  island  between  the  two  dockyards,  Nuova 
and  Nuovissima,  is  being  removed,  in  order  to 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  the  largest  vessels. 

The  improvements  in  the  city,  aud  the  deepen, 
ing  of  almost  all  of  its  internal  canals,  have  been 
incessautly  continued.  Squares  and  streets  have 
been  enlarged, new  aud  ample  bridges  constructed, 
tho  navigation  of  the  canal  of  tbe  Seriola  re- 
organised, and  important  works  built  at  the  Lido. 
Besides  this,  the  construction  of  a new  cemetery 
has  been  pressed  forward,  and  tbe  new  building 
for  tbe  safe  storage  of  the  art-treasures  of  tbe 
city  museum  has  been  completed.  The  erection 
of  special  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  petro- 
leum shows  both  the  growing  importance  of  this 
trade  and  the  care  that  the  city  shall  not  be 
endangered  by  its  existence. 

On  tho  island  of  St.  Clement,  says  Mr. 
Smallwood,  which  is  about  two  kilomtitres 
distant  from  Venice,  has  been  erected  and 
opened  a new  and  magnificent  female  lunatic 
asylum;  its  areals  12,000  square  metres.  It  is 
divided  into  nine  spacious  courtyards ; and  300 
very  healthy  rooms,  lighted  by  900  windows, 
have  been  oonatructod.  At  present  about  400 
lunatics  are  inmates,  bat  GOO  might  bo  aceom. 
modated,  besides  the  physicians,  nurses,  aud 
servants. 

An  aqueduct  for  conveying  water  to  the  city 
from  the  canal  della  Seriola  Veneta  is  in  course 
of  construction.  Mr.  Ritterbraudt,  who  repre. 
sents  British  capitalists,  is  now  takiug  tbe  neces- 
sary steps  for  carrying  on  the  works, 


LIVADIA. 

As  Sansaouoi  was  tbe  favourite  retreat  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  so  Livadia  is  the  quiet 
resort  of  the  Russian  imperial  family.  It  is  tho 
first  of  tho  handsome  villas  on  tbe  road  from 
Jalta  to  Alupka,  aud  belongs  to  the  Empress 
Maria  Alexandrovna.  Three  versts  from  the 
former  place  begin  the  vineyards  and  the  exton. 
sive  park.  The  castle  of  the  heir-apparent,  bnilb 
in  Eastern  taste,  peeps  through  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. Tho  deep  balconies,  shaped  like  kiosques, 
surronnded  by  fine  lattice-work,  the  coloured 
brickwork  of  the  high  chimneys  in  form  of  turrets 
and  minarets,  create  a wonderful  effect  among 
the  mass  of  foliage.  The  interior  arrangement 
of  the  castle  corresponds  to  the  sarroundinge. 
Variegated  couches,  carpets,  small  cosy  rooms — 
everything  breathes  simple  splendour  and  com- 
fort.  A neat,  light  staircase  leads  to  the  roof  of 
the  castle,  where  there  is  a spacious  terraoe- 
also  surrounded  by  fine  lattice-work,  and  pro- 


Analysis  of  Capital  Expenditure  from  July,  1871,  to  June,  1876,  inclusive  {compiled  from  the  Directors’  Half-yearly  Beports). 
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£. 
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£. 
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vided  with  a co7er  for  protection  against  the 
fiery  rajs  of  aCrimean  sun.  From  hence  the  chain 
of  the  Yaila  and  the  Black  Sea  offer  the  most 
charming  and  animated  view,  bordered  on  the  one 
side  by  the  beauties  of  Jalta,  Uassandra,  Nikita, 
on  the  other  by  the  fantastic  forms  of  the  rocks 
of  Orianda,  the  graceful  bays  towards  Alupka, 
and  the  whole  unbounded  extent  of  the  ocean, 
•which  seems  to  reach  beyond  the  horizon.  Be- 
hind  the  seat  of  the  heir-apparent  rises  the 
castle  of  the  emperor,  which  also  corresponds 
entirely  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected. 
For  here  in  the  salubrious  climate  of  a scenery 
rich  in  natural  beauties  its  illustrious  owners 
seek  solitude  and  rest  froni  the  labours  of  govern- 
ing.^ On  that  account  the  imperial  castles  are 
distinguished  neither  by  great  splendour  nor 
by  large  dimensions,  but  strike  only  by  their 
artistic  simplicity  and  comfort.  This  castle  was 
built  by  Count  Potocki.  It  has  remained  almost 
entirely  unchanged,  and  has  only  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a spacious  gallery  serving  as 
dining-room.  In  the  latter  is  placed  a fountain  and 
the  statue  of  Penelope,  in  white  marble,  a present 
of  the  merchants  of  Odessa.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  Count  Potocki  has  been 
changed  into  a small  Greek  church,  of  sombre 
beauty  of  style.  The  principal  faijade  of  the 
castle  is  turned  towards  Jalta.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  balconies,  windows,  galleries,  and 
external  decorations  of  the  building  bespeaks  a 
clever  artist  and  architect.  On  the  terraces 
before  the  castle  are  flower  - gardens  of  rare 
beauty,  and  at  a short  distance  rises  a charm- 
ing arcade  covered  by  roses  and  creepers,  and 
supported  by  slender  cast-iron  pillars.  Amongst 
others,  a species  of  white  and  light  yellow  roses 
attracts  the  attention  by  its  cxi^nisite  fragrance. 
From  hence,  as  well  as  from  every  other  point, 
there  is  a splendid  view  towards  Jalta  and  the 
surrounding  mountains.  The  foreground  to  this 
landscape  is  supplied  by  the  large  park  and  the 
vineyard,  with  its  neat  keepers’  cottages  and 
its  platform,  and  surrounded  by  a balustrade. 
The  view  towards  the  other  side  is  no  less 
beantiful : the  whole  sea-shore  to  the  Cape 
of  Ai-Todor,  descending  almost  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  fringed 
by  castles  and  villas  j the  whole  Orianda  with 
its  gigantic  rooks  overhanging  the  Biack  Sea; 
and  somewhat  farther,  Gaspra,  Koriis,  Mischoe, 
and  finally  Alupka.  On  one  of  the  rocks,  be. 
tween  dark  pine-trees,  glimmers  a white  light- 
boose.  The  prospect  b^y  moonlight,  when  the 
sea  trembles  under  the  soft  beams  of  the  moon, 
and  Luna  sheds  a fantastic  light  over  the  rocks 
of  the  shore,  the  gorges,  and  the  Inxuriant 
gardens,  is  quite  enohanting.  The  lighthouse 
throws  a bright  ray  of  light  far  into  the  sea. 
The  scent  of  orange-blossoms,  the  murmuring  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  dark  blue  sky,  complete  the 
beautiful,  fairylike  scene,  reminding  us  of  the 
shores  of  Sioily.  This  is  the  paradise  in  which 
the  imperial  family  of  Eusaia  spend  their  leisure- 
hours. 


THE  NEV7  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  REGENT’S 
CANAL,  CHALK  FARM  ROAD. 

For  some  time  past  a new  bridge  has  been  in 
course  of  construction  across  the  Regent’s  Canal, 
in  Chalk  Farm-road,  in  place  of  the  old  bridge, 
built  in  the  year  1815,  which  had  not  only 
become  unsafe,  but  also  quite  unsuitable 
to  the  heavy  traffic  constantly  passing  over 
it,  owing  to  the  old  arch  making  the  gradient 
severely  steep.  The  new  bridge,  which  is 
being  built  at  the  cost  of  the  St,  Pancras 
Vestry,  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott, 
C.E.,  and  will  be  a great  improvement  on  the 
old  Btraotnre  which  it  replaces.  The  bridge 
consists  of  five  wrought-iron  girders  on  Aberdeen 
granite  bed  stones,  which  rest;  on  massive  brick 
abutments,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
canal.  The  foundations  of  the  abutments  are 
on  a bed  of  concrete,  2 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness, 
which  rests  on  the  London  clay,  12  ft.  below  the 
bed  of  the  canal,  and  reached  during  the  borings. 
There  is  an  exceptional  peculiarity  about  the 
girders,  which  rise  up  several  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  carriage  and  footways.  The  central  girder 
divides  the  carriage-way  in  a manner  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  up  and  down  lines  are  divided 
by  the  bridges  on  several  of  our  railways,  whilst 
the  two  inner  east  and  west  girders  respectively 
separate  the  footways  from  the  carriage-way,  the 
two  outer  girders  forming  the  parapets.  Another 
novel  feature  in  the  construobion  of  this  bridge 
consists  of  two  of  the  girders  (those  between  the 
footways  and  the  carriage-way)  having  ,been.BO 
constructed  as  to  be  utilised  as  gas-mains.'  These 


mains,  formed  iu  the  girders,  are  34  in.  in 
diameter.  They  are  made  perfectly  gas-tight, 
the  expense  of  this  portion  of  the  work  being 
borne  by  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  with 
whose  mains  they  will  be  connected  at  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  bridge.  One  of  these 
girder.mains  was  tested  on  Monday,  the  6th  inst., 
whilst  we  were  present,  by  the  gas  company's 
officials,  the  results  of  the  testing  bein" 
perfectly  satisfactory.  The  platform  of  the 
carriageway  nud  footways  will  be  built  upon  the 
lower  flanges  of  the  girders,  which,  whilst  it  will 
materially  reduce  the  gradients  and  improve  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge,  will  at  the  same  time 
maintain  sufficient  headway  for  the  barge  traffic 
on  the  canal.  The  roadway  over  the  bridge  will 
be  formed  of  cross  and  longitudinal  girders, 
covered  in  by  curved  floor.plates  and  bituminous 
concrete,  the  face  of  the  roadway  being  laid 
with  wood  pavement.  The  upper  portions  of 
the  main  girders  will  be  surmounted  by  orna- 
mental casUiron  work,  with  stone  pilasters  at 
each  end  supporting  handsome  iron  columns  and 
globular  lamps.  Each  side  of  the  main  girders 
will  also  be  ornamented  with  panelling  and 
mouldings.  A new  towing-path  baa  been  con. 
atructed  in  front  of  the  north  abutment.  It  is 
10  fD.  in  width,  leaving  a clear  water-way  of 
40  ft.  as  against  22  ft.  before  the  old  bridge  was 
removed,  being  nearly  double  what  it  was 
formerly.  It  is  continued  round  the  north-west 
side  of  the  abutment,  and  cornea  into  Chalk 
Farm-road  on  an  inclined  piano. 

The  works  are  iu  a very  forward  state.  The 
whole  of  the  girders  are  already  fixed,  and  half 
the  bridge  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  public 
for  traffic.  The  tow-path,  incline,  walls,  and 
railings  are  in  an  advanced  state,  and  the  bridge 
will  be  entirely  completed  and  opened  in  a few 
weeks.  The  roadway  and  approaches,  which  at 
present  are  only  of  a temporary  nature,  show  the 
great  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the 
gradients.  It  may  be  stated  that  in  order  to 
expedite  the  completion  of  the  undertaking  the 
works  have  been  in  progress  both  day  and  night, 
and  by  the  aid  of  temporary  wooden  bridges  the 
traffic  has  not  been  interfered  with. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs,  Wall  Brothers, 
Mr.  Duguid  acting  as  superintending  engineer, 
and  Mr.  Abbott  as  clerk  of  works. 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE  MR.  DINGWALL 
FORDYCE,  M.P. 

Tee  tenantry  and  friends  oftbelate  Mr.  Ding, 
wall  Fordyoe  propose  to  erect  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  that  gentleman,  according  to  a de. 
sign  furnished  by  Mr.  Matthews,  architect, 
Aberdeen.  The  proposed  monument,  which  is  in 
the  Roman  style,  is  in  the  form  of  a steeple.  15  ft. 
square  at  the  base,  and  rising  to  a height  of 
84  ft.  Above  the  square  base  rise  three  stages 
or  sections,  the  highest  tapering  to  a point.  The 
lowermost  stage  is  about  23  ft.  in  height ; and  on 
one  side  there  is  an  opening  with  iron  gate,  arched 
top,  and  moulded  archivolt.  The  second  stage 
has  a niche  on  each  side  with  splayed  base, 
arched  top,  and  sunk  panel,  in  one  of  which 
over  the  gateway,  is  space  for  an  inscription. 
The  third  stage  is  octagonal,  and  is  about  17  ft. 
in  height,  with  arched  openings  on  each  side,  and 
pilasters  at  the  corners.  The  fourth  or  topmost 
stage  is  a tapering  spire. 

The  site  selected  for  the  monument  is  the  Hill 
of  Culsh,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  New 
Deer. 

The  monnment  is  estimated  to  coat  5001. 


SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

This  Society  held  its  first  meeting  for  the 
present  session  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  9,  Conduit, 
street,  Dr.  Birch,  president,  in  the  chair.  The 
following  papers  were  read  : — “ Memoir  of  the 
Life  and  Labours  of  George  Smith,”  by  W.  St. 
Chad  Boscawen.  In  this  eloge  a grateful  tribute 
was  paid  to  the  memory  of  an  Assyriologiat 
whose  life  and  labours  were  from  the  first  asso- 
ciated with  the  interests  of  the  Society,  “ Notes  . 
on  the  Himyaritio  Insoriptions  contained  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bom. 
bay,”  by  Captain  W.  F.  Prideaux.  This  paper 
contained  an  analysis  and  translation  of  several 
interesting  votive  insoriptions,  two  of  them  being 
of  some  length,  and  forming  an  important  addi- 
tion  to  Himyaritio  philology  ; also  “ Some 
further  Notes  and  Observations  upon  the  pre- 
ceding Inscriptions,”  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Muller. 
This  paper  consisted  of  further  ciitical  remarks 


written  by  the  author  at  the  request  of  Captain 
Prideaux.  An  interesting  paper  "On  the 
Writings  of  Ephraem  Syru8”was  read  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  RodwelljM.A.  The  last  paper  of  the 
evening  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  was  on  a Greek  inscription 
from  Caria,  and  its  interest  lay  in  its  bearing  on 
the  Carian  language,  which  as  yet  may  be  ranked 
among  the  unknown  tongues. 

The  Society  of  Biblical  Arohmology  have  just 
taken  rooms  for  their  library  at  33,  Bloomsbury- 
street,  which  will  be  shortly  opened,  and  will 
thus  give  members  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  consult  works  all  more  or  less  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  Biblical  knowledge.  The  Society 
has  now  existed  since  1871,  and  its  members 
have  very  la’^gely  increased  in  number. 


THE  WAR  OFFICE,  PARIS. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  undertaken 
by  the  mnnicipality  of  Paris  is  the  construction 
of  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  commencing  at 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  and  terminating  near  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  piercing  of  this 
boulevard  will  disturb  the  quiet  old  legitimist 
quarters,  and  the  late  royal  fournisseurs  of  the 
Rue  da  Bao  will  be  put  to  confusion.  Further 
away,  workmen  have  already  laid  low  a portion 
of  the  Rue  de  I’Eoole  de  Medecine,  and  'the  Rue 
Larrey  has  completely  disappeared.  It  was  in 
the  back  room  of  a wine-shop  which  stood  at  the 
oorner  of  this  street  that  the  terrible  trio, 
cynical  Marat,  blustering  Danton,  and  cunning 
Robespierre,  ioujours  gentilhomme,  nightly  met 
to  prepare  the  list  of  next  day’s  victims.  The 
only  object  of  interest  worth  preserving  (an  old 
tourelle)  has  been  deposited  in  the  Carnavalot 
museum.  Trees  are  already  planted  in  this 
portion  of  the  now  thoroughfare,  and  light  and 
life  abound. 

When  the  commencement  of  the  Boulevard 
St.  Germain  was  completed,  now  more  than 
twelve  years  ago,  the  Imperial  Government 
charged  one  of  their  architects,  M.  Bouebot, 
with  tlie  construction  of  a new  facade  to  the  War 
Office.  The  work  was  begun  in  1867,  and  con- 
tinned  without  interruption  up  till  1870;  it  was 
then  discontinued  on  account  of  the  war  and  the 
Commune,  and  recommenced  at  the  end  of  1871 
It  was  finished  on  October  20ch,  with  the  excep. 
tion  of  the  interior  arrangements. 

The_  two  fa9adeB,  the  old  iu  the  Rue  de 
Solferino,  and  the  new  one  on  the  Boulevard  St, 
Germain,  forming,  as  they  do,  a very  obtuse 
angle,  M.  Bouohob  boldly  ventured  upon  the 
elevation  of  a tower,  which  harmonises  admirablv 
with  the  remaining  part  of  the  facade,  consisting 
of  a central  pavilion,  on  the  pediment  of  which, 
in  the  centre,  is  seated  an  allegorical  figure  of 
France,  with  two  lions  reposing  at  her  feet; 
over  the  portico  is  a finely-sculptured  head  of 
Hercules;  and  emblems  of  war  form  the  remain, 
ing  portion  of  the  decorations.  Over  each  window 
on  the  first  story  are  soulptured  heads  of 
mythological  heroes.  This  central  pavilion  is 
flanked  by  two  similar  ones,  less  richly  deco, 
rated. 

The  decorative  sculpture  was  executed  by 
M.  Hamel,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect. 
The  heads,  figures,  and  trophies  are  the  work 
likewise  of  M.  Hamel,  and  of  a very  talented 
carver,  M.  Duchoiselle;  the  lions  are  the  pro. 
dnetioQ  of  M.  Rouillard,  sculptor,  professor  of 
drawing  at  the  Government  National  School  of 
Design.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  amounts 
to  2,460,000  francs  (96,0001.) 


Tannel  Building.— Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine 
C.E.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  patented  a new  method 
of  conatmoting  aub.aqneous  tunnels.  He  pro. 
poses  to  abandon  the  usual  method  of  tunnelling 
under  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  in  its  stead  to 
construct  the  tunnel  above  water  upon  a strong, 
solid,  wooden  platform,  several  feet  in  thickness, 
which  shall  serve  as  a base  for  it  to  rest  upon 
after  it  is  finally  deposited  in  its  place.  The 
tunnel  and  its  platform  are  to  be  sunk  into  a 
trench  dredged  across  the  bed  of  the  stream  for 
their  reception,  the  depth  of  which,  varying  with 
ciroumstanoes,  will  sometimes  leave  the  greater 
part  of  the  tunnel  above  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  at  other  times  it  will  be  more  or  less  below 
it.  In  either  case  the  tunnel  may,  if  necessary, 
be  protected  from  injury  by  ice  or  other  floating 
bodies  by  being  surrounded  by  loose  earth  and 
stones.  When  the  bottom  of  the  stream  bed  is 
soft  or  nnatable,  piles  must  be  driven  to  receive 
the  platform. 


MAIN,  PAKIS.— M.  PoucnoT,  Architect. 


•Noy.  18,  1876.] 
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AROHITBOTURAL  TEACHINGS  IN 
AMERICA. 

AilEEICAN  INSTITL'TEOF  ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA. 

The  closing  address  at  the  tenth  annual  con. 
vention  of  the  American  Institute,  already 
referred  to,  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  L. 
Magooo.  Parts  of  it  were  greatly  disfigured  by 
sectarian  feeling.  We  print  the  oonolnding 
portion  of  it.  After  some  good  set  abuse  of 
Wren,  and  pointing  to  the  restorations  at  Ely 
and  Cheater,  to  show  that,  “ so  far  as  an  architect 
feels  repngnance  to  Catholic  dogma  he  is  in- 
capable of  reproducing  Medimval  art,  even  when 
the  purest  specimens  are  directly  before  him,” 
the  lecturer  said, — 

Look  out  upon  this  goodly  city,  or  any  other 
of  our  land,  and  you  will  see  at  a glance  a 
score  of  pretentious  churches,  with  towers 
guiltless  of  bell  or  clock,  having  spires  that 
taper  away  into  nothing  bnt  glaring  ball  and 
pointed  iron  bar,— a pumpkin  and  poker,— abso. 
lately  nothing  more  ! Why  allow  yourself  to  be 
a party  to  such  absurd  perpetrations  ? As 
obelisk  and  cupola  are  irrelevant  to  Greek  enta- 
blatures,  a true  spire  is  an  architectural  imperti. 
nenoo  upon  any  structure  either  Byzantine  or 
Romanesque.  Upon  a Christian  edifice  no 
snmmit  is  complete  without  its  oongruous  finial, 
and  the  crowning  apex  never  properly  ends  but 
with  that  divine  emblem  alone,  by  which,  from 
nave,  transept,  and  sanctuary  foundation,  up 
through  a thousand  converging  lines,  all  wus 
inspired  and  unified,  the  cross.  It  costs  no  more 
to  build  consistently  than  absurdly.  Architects 
who  understand  their  business  know  that  1,000 
or  10,000  dollars  can  bo  pub  into  ohapel  or 
church  of  rustic  materials,  free  of  all  constructed 
ornament,  and  yet  marked  by  as  true  Hues  of 
distinctive  beauty  as  any  metropolitan  fabric 
that  has  cost  millions  to  execute.  Are  you  applied 
to  for  a speoifio  design  ? Ask  where  and  for  what 
use  is  the  prospective  edifioe,  and  at  what  cost. 
You  know  the  material,  see  the  ideal,  and  indicate 
in  sharp  outline,  the  perfected  creation  to  be 
realised.^  That  done  on  your  part,  the  elaborated 
plan  which  was  carefully  studied,  each  separate 
member  in  its  relation  to  every  other,  as  an 
organic  whole,  may,  to  please  caprioions  whim, 
or  shrink  under  parsimonious  demand,  be  out- 
rageously  mutilated.  Well,  let  the  pious  parties 
60  murderous  in  their  conduct  be  speedily  hanged 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  It  is  a sad  necessity, 
doubtless ; but  better  that  a few  nuisances  be 
put  under  ground  at  once  than  that  a dls. 
figured  masterpiece  of  art  be  obtruded  upon  the 
agonised  pnblio  in  perpetual  gaze.  In  all  true 
arohiteotura  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  soul 
from  its  body  j as  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  every  integral  part  is  the  result  of 
Btruotural  necessity.  In  nature,  this  organic 
law  admits  of  exemplification  infinitely  diverai- 
fied,  and  no  leas  in  art,  as  Medimval  works  most 
abundantly  attest.  Then,  the  exponents  of  a 
vital  growth  did  not  straggle  to  adapt  fresh 
coDoeptions  to  effete  forms,  bnt  perpetually 
modified  antiquated  shapes,  thereby  playing 
forth  with  yet  gladder  freedom  the  full  advan- 
tages of  new  ideas.  A competent  architect  will 
create  beauty  out  of  the  means  that  are  furnished 
him  by  thenineteenth  century,  as  in  the  thirteenth 
a prodigious  number  of  churches,  palaces,  and 
chateaux,  all  different  in  plan,  were  achieved, 
yet  each  one  as  original  in  formas  it  was  related 
to  distinctive  time  and  use.  Wealth  is  most 
wisely  used  in  giving  grandeur  to  public  works, 
adding  ornament  to  utility,  and  shedding  splen- 
dour  on  the  profitable,  thus  rendering  every 
structure  connected  with  popular  progress  a 
monument  of  national  magnificence.  The 
divinest  authority  taught  that  artistic  excellence 
is  not  extravagance,  but  beneficent  thrifc. 

_.^chitecture  commemorates  departed  nation, 
alities  when  their  dominion  is  no  more.  It  is 
our  high  privilege  to  rake  the  ashes  and  garner 
the  wealth  of  universal  remains,  striving  to 
emulate  when  we  can  neither  rival  nor  restore. 

To  strip  earth  of  foliage,  and  reduce  it  to  a naked 
ball;  shear  the  sun  of  bis  beams,  and  blot 
effulgence  from  the  stars,  would  be  no  more 
devastating  to  physical  welfare,  than  it  would 
inflict  mental  iujury  to  ignore  the  ennobling 
influence  of  architecture  on  mankind.  The 
bases  of  the  arts  touch  each  other,  and  no 
devotee  can  be  expert  in  either  who  does  not 
learnestly  relish  all.  Magnanimous  admiration 
appropriates  the  excellence  it  confronts,  while 
ungenerous  depreciation  is  its  own  punishment, 
because  envy  is  impotenoy.  Since  God  will  not 
have  His  work  made  manifest  by  one  who  is 
ashamed  of  truth  anywhere,  the  cowardly  are  ■ 


never  creative.  Only  as  divine  integrity  kindles 
the  fearless  but  friendly  heart  will  fluent  fingers 
elaborate  works  divine. 

Every  nation  can  do  something  which  others 
cannot,  showing  that  the  net  amount  of  mankind 
does  not  greatly  vary.  As  each  person  is  superior 
to  all  others  in  some  individual  faculty,  that  one 
is  altogether  the  noblest  who  most  assimilates 
himself  to  the  best  in  each  competitor,  and  so 
aggregates  every  variety  of  worth.  We  are 
most  divinised  by  closest  contact  with  truest 
symbols  of  divinity,  those  temple  glories  which 
have  been  the  culture  of  humanity  in  all  ages. 
In  their  presence  the  mind  spontaneously  opens, 
responsive  to  laws  whioh  traverse  the  universe, 
suggest  infinite  relations,  and  inspire  the  wish 
to  admire  evermore.  In  rendering  worship  to 
exalted  worth,  we  elevate  ourselves,  and  just  so 
far  as  we  evince  sensibility  to  superior  merit  we 
are  by  it  imbued.  Great  masters  raise  us  from 
our  own  dead  level  by  their  generous  aspirations ; 
they  lift  us  into  the  magnificent  scope  of  their 
own  free  souls,  and  endow  us  with  a more 
heavenly  existence.  Lapsiug  centuries  only  add 
preoiousness  to  such  men  and  their  works;  time, 
whioh  defaces  or  obscures  the  fairest  things,  but 
dissolves  temporary  mists  which  overshadow 
them,  and  they  reappear  with  enhanced  splen. 
dour  to  the  clarified  vision  of  remotest  genera- 
tions.  Great  architects  are  ever-living  wealth. 
They  constitute  the  foremost  life  of  the  eras  to 
whioh  they  pertain,  and  send  vitality  down  to 
ages  whioh  long  after  supervene.  There  is  a 
power  in  arohiteotive  genius  to  quicken  disinte- 
grated clods.  The  dea^  in  the  limbo  of  extinct 
marvels  hear  it,  responding  to  its  call  in  the 
resurrection  of  a newer  and  more  divine  ex- 
istence. At  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  October 
11th,  1492,  near  this  very  hour,  lurid  light  was 
first  seen  by  Columbus  on  the  eastern  shore  of  a 
new  hemisphere.  Out  through  the  dusky  view 
before  the  great  discoverer  that  night  lay  a whole 
world  of  all  possible  productiveness.  And  so, 
from  the  terminus  of  our  first  century  in  national 
progress,  we  contemplate  the  magnificent  domain 
of  predestined  development.  You  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  in  sublime  perspective  the  noblest  ai'ena 
ever  offered  to  artistic  competition,  nor  will  you 
cease  to  ennoble  your  own  manhood  as  the  best 
guarantee  of  professional  sncoess.  The  Divine 
Architect  has  designed  earth  as  an  institute  in 
which  Himself  is  superintending  the  education 
of  our  race.  Therein  we  should  learn  that  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  are  exactly  co- 
ordinate, and  neither  of  them  can  fully  effect  its 
end  without  the  co-operative  ministry  of  its 
associates  in  every  sphere.  It  follows  that  the 
mathetio  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  As  the  love 
of  nature  grows  with  the  study  of  nature,  so 
delight  in  art  deepens  and  strengthens  with 
magnanimous  progress  in  devout  pursuit.  The 
laws  of  earth  a^  heaven  are  connate,  centralised 
in  the  human  soul,  that  microoosmio  temple 
wherein  all  oreativeness  unfolds.  Parthenon  and 
Pantheon,  Santa  Croce  and  Cologne,  are  only 
specimen  copies  after  a divine  model  as  yet  but 
inadequately  expressed.  According  to  classic 
legend,  Helen,  when  she  explored  nature  for  a 
model  of  a golden  cap  that  she  should  offer  upon 
the  altar  of  Diana  as  perfectly  beautiful,  found 
nothing  more  exquisite  than  her  own  bosom. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  creation  we  can  present 
to  the  Creator  more  worthy  or  acceptable  than 
our  own  immortal  being,  when  fairly  dealt  with 
and  elicited.  May  each  of  you  exemplifymasterly 
skill  in  all  charming  design,  and  exeonte  in  yoor 
own  person  a consummate  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 


was  made  of  the  services  of  Messrs.  T.  W. 
Cutler,  H.  H.  Stannus,  and  R.  Phene  Spiers. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Association  for  the  present  session  was  held  on 
the  10th  insb,,  Mr.  H.  0.  Boyes,  president,  in 
the  chair.  The  following  new  members  were 
elected,  viz.,  Messrs.  R.  C.  Gleed,  C.  M.  Hudson, 
J.  Bilson,  F.  W.  Watts,  A.  S.  Gover,  J.  J.  Downes, 
R.  F.  Piotrowski,  F.  G.  Coward,  T.  Townsend, 
H,  T.  Sugden,  G.  L.  Laker,  E.  J.  Batcher,  W.  G. 
Scott,  J.  E.  Hatch,  J.  Irwin,  jun.,  S.  Everitt, 
J.  Tolley,  jun.,  G.  Mann,  A.  Causten,  T.  W.  Barry, 
and  J.  Smith. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  the  thanks 
of_  the  Association  were  accorded  to  the  enter, 
tainments  sub-committee  of  the  Association  for 
their  labours  in  connexion  with  the  opening 
conversazione  of  the  Association,  and  to  the 
various  gentlemen  who  had  lent  objects  for 
exhibition  on  that  occasion.  Special  mention 


The  Annual  Report. 

Mr.  Hayes  moved  the  adoption  of  the  annual 
report,  of  whioh  the  following  is  a brief  sum. 
tnary  The  committee  congratulates  the  Asso- 
oiation,  not  only  upon  the  large  number  of  new 
members*  elected  during  the  past  year,  but  also 
npou  the  increased  support  given  to  the  different 
classes,  and  the  greater  interest  taken  by  the 
members  in  the  working  of  the  various  branches. 
After  detailing  the  work  of  the  past  sossiori,  in 
the  shape  of  prizes  competed  for  and  papers  road 
and  disoussed,  the  report  goes  on  to  say  that  an 
examination  of  the  reports  of  the  various  classes 
shows  that  a larger  number  of  names  was 
entered,  and  that  the  attendance  throughout 
the  session  was  also  better,  than  usual.  “ It 
is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  quality, 
as  well  as  the  quantity,  of  work  sent  in,  shows 
the  earnestness  of  the  members,  and  their  desire 
to  carry  cat  the  objeota  of  the  Association.”  The 
Library  has  been  used  by  as  large  a number  of 
members  as  iu  any  former  session,  although  the 
number  of  country  members  availing  themselves 
of  its  advantages  has  been  less  than  usual.  An 
important  change  has  been  made  in  theoonstitn. 
tion  of  the  Association  during  the  past  session, 
whioh  has  enabled  the  Birmingham  Association  to 
become  a provinoial  branch  of  the  London  Asso- 
ciation. “ Perhaps  there  has  scarcely  yet  been 
timeforthe  committee  to  form  a deoidedjudgment 
of  the  advantages  whioh  may  be  derived  from 
this  step,  but  at  least  they  may  remark  on  the 
good  feeling  it  has  promoted  between  the  students 
of  London  and  the  provinces,  whioh,  it  is  hoped, 
will  strengthen  the  Association,  and  extend  its 
usefulness.  Many  conntry  members  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  facilities  for  joining  in  the 
work  of  the  Association,  and  the  labour  thrown 
on  the  secretaries  of  the  classes  and  the  librarian, 
by  them  and  by  the  branoh  society,  has  been 
loyally  and  efficiently  performed.”  The  com. 
mitfcee  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  donations  to 
the  Prize  Fund  from  Messrs.  Qnilter,  Barnes, 
Boyes,  Ferrey,  Mathews,  McLachlan,  and  Todd. 
The  Architects’  Benevolent  Society  has  again 
received  support  from  the  members  of  the 
Assooiation,  and  the  committee  invite  further 
subscriptions  to  this  most  oseful  Institution. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Douglass  Mathews,  treasurer,  the  balance- 
sheet  for  the  past  session  was  also  adopted.  The 
total  income  for  the  year  was  4961.  I69.  9d.,  in- 
eluding  3411.  ISs.  6d.  for  members’  sabscrlptions, 
591.  6a.  6d.  for  new  members’  entrance-fees,  and 
a balance  in  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the 
financial  year  of  101.  138.  3d.  The  total  expendi- 
ture  (including  301.  granted  to  the  library)  was 
4471.  168.  2d.,  leaving  a balance  in  hand  of 
491.03.7d.  The  assets  are  put  down  at  6331. 128., 
including  arrears  of  members’  subscriptions, 
estimated  at  1001.,  and  estimated  value  of 
library,  furniture,  &o.,  4651.  The  liabilities  are 
only  451.,  leaving  a balance  in  favour  of  the 
Association  of  5881.  128. 

Librarxj.—lAv.  Pownall,  the  librarian,  read  the 
report  of  the  Library  Sob-committee  for  the  past 
session,  which  stated  that  during  the  year  3,264 
books  bad  been  taken  out  by  the  members,  or 
rather  more  than  40  every  time  the  library  had 
been  opened.  Only  five  country  members  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
books  from  the  library,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
expense  of  carriage.  301.  had  been  voted  to  the 
Library  Fund  by  the  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  many  donations  in  books  had  been 
made,  notably  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  Professor 
Hayter  Lewis,  and  the  Connoil  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Arohiteots.  The  best  thanks 
of  the  Assooiation  were  due  to  the  various  donors. 
The  library  now  contained  800  works,  80  of 
which  had  been  added  (29  by  presentation) 
during  the  past  year.  The  amount  received  in 
fines  for  undue  detention  of  books  was  71, 19s, 

In  most  cases  it  was  believed  that  these  fines 
were  not  incurred  through  inadvertence,  but 
intentionally,  the  borrowers  of  books  cheerfnllv 
paying  a small  sum  for  the  use  of  the  books 
beyond  the  time  allowed  by  the  rales.  The 
receipts  of  the  Library  Sub-oommittee  from  all 
sources  amounted  to  451.  8s.  3d. 

Oiass  o/Desijn.— From  the  report  ot  this  olaaa 
(read  by  Mr.  Trubshawe),  it  appeared  that  the 
total  number  of  members  who  joined  the  class 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session  was  thirty. 


* The  “Brown  Book”  of  the  Association,  issnetl  before 
tne  commencement  of  the  present  session,  states  that  the 
total  number  ofthe  Associatiou’smembetsis  073,  of  whom 
655  are  resident  la  Loudon.  ’ 
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four.  The  average  attendance  of  members  at  the 
class  had  been  twelve,  and  the  average  number 
of  sketches  submitted,  eleven.  These  figures 
were  stated  to  compare  advantageously  with 
those  of  past  years.  The  number  of  members 
who  rendered  themselves  eligible  for  the  prizes 
offered  to  the  members  of  the  class  by  contri- 
buting a minimam  number  of  eight  sketches, 
was  eight. 

Class  of  Construction. — The  report  of  this  class 
(read  by  Mr.  Hemings)  stated  that  the  progress 
made  during  the  past  session  bad  been,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory.  The  number  of  members 
had  increased  from  sixty-four  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  previous  session,  to  seventy-six  at 
the  commencement  of  last  session,  although  the 
number  of  tvorking  members  had  not  shown  a 
corresponding  increase,  seeing  that  while  111 
papers  were  contributed  during  the  previous 
session,  only  11-1  papers  were  oonbributed  during 
the  past  year. 

Elementaiy  Class  of  Design. — Mr.  Berry  read 
the  report  of  this  class.  During  the  session  the 
average  number  of  members  present  at  each 
meeting  was  twenty,  as  compared  with  seven- 
teen in  the  previous  session,  and  twelve  in  the 
session  before  that.  The  average  number  of 
sketches  contributed  at  each  meeting  was 
fifteen. 

Architectural  Science  Class. — The  report  of 
this  class,  read  by  Mr.  Hesketh,  stated  that 
during  the  session  ten  meetings  of  the  class  had 
been  held,  at  which  nine  papers  were  read  and 
disoossed. 

Colour  Decoratioji  Class. — Mr.  R.  L.  Cox  read 
the  report  of  this  class,  which  stated  that  the 
past  session  had  been  a very  successful  one,  both 
ia  respect  of  the  number  of  members  attending 
and  the  amount  of  work  done.  The  number  of 
names  enrolled  was  fifteen,  and  at  the  eight  meet- 
ings of  the  class  there  wore  seventy  attendances. 
Thirty-three  desiguawere  sobmitted,  comprising 
forty. seven  separate  drawings.  The  Counoil  of 
the  Institute  kindly  allowed  the  members  of  this 
class  the  use  of  the  Institute  library  for  purposes 
of  reference,  and  the  value  of  this  privilege  was 
enhanced  by  the  kindness  of  the  librarian,  Mr. 
Kershaw. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
opening  address  to  the  members.  The  substance 
of  the  address  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  characterised  the  address 
as  an  extremely  practical  and  useful  one.  In 
reference  to  the  Architectural  Examination,  be 
might  say  that  there  had  never  been  any  idea 
amongst  its  promoters  that  it  should  be  made 
compulsory.  Indeed,  it  could  only  be  made 
compulsory,  he  presumed,  by  Government,  and 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  Government  would 
ever  lay  down  a law  by  which  every  architect 
would  be  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  before 
ho  could  commence  to  practise.  Some  men,  it 
was  well  known,  bad  by  talent  and  indomitable 
industry  risen  from  the  workshop  bench  to  a 
high  position  in  the  profession,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  a compulsory  examination  wonld  exclude 
such  men, — a result  which  no  one  would  desire. 
But  what  was  wanted  was  the  laying  down  of 
some  ourriculam  through  which  a man  must  have 
passed  before  be  was  publicly  recognised  as  an 
architect.  At  present,  almost  any  one  who  chose 
to  assume  the  title  was  regarded  by  the 
public  as  an  arebitoot.  As  an  amusing  instance 
of  this,  Mr.  Spiers  related  that  a house-agent 
was  once  called  upon  to  give  evidence  on  an 
architeotnral  question  which  came  before  one 
of  our  polioo  magistrates.  The  evidence  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  witness  was 
not  a professional  architect.  The  magistrate 
asked  him  whether  there  was  any  ground  for  the 
objection.  His  reply  was,  that  althongh  he  had 
not  been  brought  up  to  the  profession  himself, 
he  had  a brother  who  bad  been  educated  for  the 
profession,  and  with  whom  he  had  been  in  part- 
nership.  It  was  true  that  his  brother  had  not 
“followed  ” the  profession,  and  it  was  also  true 
that  his  brother  had  been  dead  for  many  years  ; 
still  he  felt  justified  in  calling  himself  an 
“ architect.”  This  story,  Mr.  Spiers  said,  re. 
minded  him  of  the  man  who,  when  asked  if  he 
could  speak  French,  said  he  had  a brother  who 
could  play  on  the  German  flute ; but,  notwith- 
standing,  the  magistrate  admitted  the  evidence! 
But  if  such  men  as  this  house-agent  conld 
find  people  who  were  willing  to  entrust  him 
with  the  building  of  their  houses,  it  was  impos- 
Bible  to  put  a stop  to  such  a state  of  things  at 
present.  What  was  wanted  was  that  young 
architects  should  pass  the  Voluntary  Examiuation 
in  such  numbers  as  to  make  it  generally  under- 


stood  that  the  certificate  of  having  passed  was 
the  best  guarantee  of  its  possessor’s  qualifica- 
tions as  an  architect.  He  strongly  urged  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  go  in  for  the 
examination  this  year.  The  Institute  had  done 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  it  in  relation  to  the 
matter,  and  it  behoved  the  younger  men  of 
the  profession  to  do  their  part.  Although  the 
examination  would  never  be  made  compulsory  in 
point  of  law,  he  believed  it  would,  sooner  or 
later,  become  morally  compulsory;  for  pressure 
would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Institute, 
with  the  view  of  making  the  Associateship  of 
that  body  dependent  upon  candidates  for  that 
position  having  passed  the  voluntary  examina. 
tiou.  The  Institute  must  sooner  or  later  yield 
to  the  pressure  so  applied,  and  therefore  all  who 
wished  to  become  members  would  do  well  to 
pass  the  voluntary  examination.  lu  conclusion, 
he  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  for 
his  able  address. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  it  was  not  within  the  range  of  human  pro- 
babilities  that  the  architectural  examination 
would  over  be  made  compulsory ; therefore  that 
coDsideration  might  be  at  once  dismissed.  As  a 
voluntary  institution  the  examination  had  failed, 
or  had  only  been  partially  successful,  simply 
through  the  apathy  of  the  youuger  men  of  the 
profession  themselves,  and  from  no  other  cause. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  deprecated  the  “pa- 
tronising ” tone  which  was  sometimes  adopted 
by  senior  members  of  the  profession  in  speaking 
of  the  Association. 

A Member  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  make  some  of  the  work  done  iu  the 
classes  of  the  Association  serve  in  lieu  of  the 
probationary  work  required  of  students  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  of  candidates  for  the  Dis- 
trict  Surveyors’  Examination  at  the  Institute, — 
in  other  words,  whether  work  once  gone  through 
under  the  auspices  of  one  of  these  bodies  should 
not  be  “ taken  for  granted  ” by  the  other  bodies  ? 
By  some  understanding  of  this  kind,  much  need, 
lees  labour  would  be  saved. 

Mr.  n.  H.  Statham  said  he  heartily  concurred 
in  the  remarks  made  by  the  President  as  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  utmost  cordiality 
of  feeling  between  the  Association  and  the  Ineti- 
tote,  and  be  hoped  that  such  feeling  would  con- 
tinue  to  exist.  As  to  the  system  of  competition, 
the  President  had  spoken  in  favour  of  its  reten. 
tion,  but  he  (Mr.  Statham)  confessed  that  the 
longer  be  thooght  about  it  the  mere  be  felt 
opposed  to  it.  Why  should  architects  be  expected 
to  devote  so  much  time  and  skill  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  designs  on  the  mere  chance  of  being 
appointed  to  carry  them  into  execution  ? | 

The  President. — They  ought  to  be  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Statham  said  be  thooght  that  would  be 
rather  a difficult  thing  to  carry  out.  One  of 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  competitions  was 
that  they  brought  unknown  men  to  the  front  j but 
promoters  of  competitions  would  not  go  to 
unknown  men  if  they  had  to  pay  them.  On  the 
whole,  he  thought  the  disadvantages  of  the  com- 
petition  system  by  far  conuterbalanced  its  ad- 
vantages. The  aggregate  amount  of  gratuitous 
work  done  by  the  profession  in  the  form  of  com- 
petition drawings  in  one  year  was  something 
enormous.  The  profession  ought  to  enter  its 
emphatic  protest  against  the  system. 

Mr.  StaunuB  defended  the  practical  character 
of  the  architectural  examination,  and  denied  that 
it  was  an  examination  for  which  it  was  possible 
to  “ cram."  Many  of  the  questions  pat  by  the 
examiners  to  the  candidates  could  only  be 
answered  by  those  who  had  gained  experience  by 
actual  contact  with  bricks  and  mortar.  It  was 
said  that  it  was  impossible  to  examine  in 
“ design,”  but  he  maintained  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  The  “ five-honrs’  design  teat  ” 
of  the  examination  might,  perhaps,  with  advan- 
tage, be  prolonged  to  two  or  three  days;  but  as 
it  was  it  afforded  no  mean  test  of  a man’s  ability 
to  design.  As  to  the  suggestion  for  combined 
examinations  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  iu  the 
discussion,  he  did  not  think  it  wonld  be  advisable 
that  work  done  under  the  auspices  of  one  society 
or  body  should  be  counted  in  another.  The 
president  had  spoken  of  the  want  of  an  architec- 
tural school,  but  a most  admirable  school  existed 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  if  architectural 
pnpils  joined  it  in  large  numbers,  it  would  most 
probably  be  greatly  improved  and  extended  in 
its  scope. 

The  President  having  made  a few  remarks  in 
reply,  the  meeting  terminated. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  24th  inst., 
when  a paper  on  “ Binoonlar  Perspective  and 
Natural  Drawing”  will  be  read  by  Mr.  A.  Frere, 


THE  ARTISANS’  INSTITUTE, 
CASTLE  STREET. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  Moiiey, 
M.P.,  copy  of  a report  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Iseliu,  H.  M. 
Inspector  from  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington,  on  the  technical  classes  held 
at  the  Artisans’  Institnte,  and  which  is  very 
satidfactory.  Mr.  Iselin  says  : — 

"In  these  classes  an  iatolligent  man  can  see  and  learn 
all  Ihe  branches  of  his  trade.  Should  one  fail,  he  is  ready 
without  loss  of  lime  for  another.  Or  if  a foreman  bo 
selected  for  his  knowledgo  of  the  general  details  of  the 
manufacture,  a workman  who  attends  a class  oft  bis  kind  and 
takes  full  advautage  of  the  inslructiou  ?B  eminently  quali- 
fied  for  the  post.  In  this  way,  therefore,  as  a counocimp- 
link  between  the  science  of  individual  processes  and  the 
handicraft  of  the  workshop,  technical  classes  o[  the 
character  which  arc  carried  on  at  the  Artisans'  Inatituto 
should,  I believe,  not  only  be  of  very  great  benetit  to  tho 
workman,  but  might  be  instrumental  in  furthering  tho 
industrial  progress  of  the  country. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart* 
m»nt,  no  Government  grants  can  be  made  in  aid  of  sueh 
classes,  but  I think  that  nothing  could  bo  more  worthy  of 
the  support  of  tho  manufacturers  whose  trades  can  bo 
improved  by  the  skill  of  the  artisan,  or  of  public  bodies 
who  can  and  will  give  money  to  raise  the  position  of  the 
working  classes.” 

Mr.  Morloy  adds : — “ The  subject  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to 
workmen  themselves  and  their  employers,  but  to 
the  nation  at  large.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
the  publio  (with  all  the  numerons  claims  for 
pecuniary  assistance  put  forward  at  the  present 
time)  to  recognise  the  need  of  giving  due  support 
to  au  institution  of  the  kind  in  question.  Hence 
Mr.  Iselin’s  remarks,  at  the  close  of  his  report, 
appear  specially  deserving  of  attention  from 
large  employers,  and  oar  wealthy  and  public, 
spirited  City  companies.” 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  THE  WORKING 
OF  SANITARY  LEGISLATION. 

At  the  seventh  annual  conference  of  Poor-law 
Guardians  for  the  South-Eastern  District,  held 
at  Reading  on  the  Slst  ult.,  Dr.  Wells  delivered 
an  address  on  “ Publio  Health,  and  the  Working 
of  Sanitary  Legislation,”  dividing  his  subject 
into  three  heads, — 1st.  The  habitations  of  the 
poor  5 2nd.  The  removal  of  excreta  from  their 
homes ; and  3rd.  The  supply  to  them  of  whole- 
some water.  As  regarded  the  first  of  these 
matters,  he  was  afraid  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  the  majority  of  country  villages  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  were  neither  conducive  to  health  nor 
to  morality.  He  quoted  different  authorities  to 
prove  the  complete  inefficiency  of  the  present 
habitations  of  the  poor,  and  remarked  that  the 
question  for  the  conference  to  consider  was  the 
best  mode  of  putting  those  dwellings  into  a 
healthy  condition.  A cottage  for  an  ordinary 
family  of  the  labonring  class  should  be  furnished 
with  at  least  three  bedrooms,  though  on  some 
occasions  two  bedrooms  might  suffice.  One 
sitting-room  on  the  ground-floor  shonld  be  laid 
with  wood,  as  the  brick  or  stone  floors  were  not 
fitted  for  constant  nse,  being  under  such  ciroum- 
stances  injurious  to  health.  The  size  of  the 
rooms  was  as  mnch  a matter  of  importance  as 
their  number  ; for  it  was  necessary  to  health 
that  each  inhalsitant  should  be  able  to  draw  upon 
a certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air.  To  meet 
this  requirement  the  rooms  ought  to  be  at  least 
S ft.  in  height,  and  their  cubical  contents  shonld 
be  between  600  ft.  and  900  ft.  for  bedrooms,  and 
from  1,200  ft.  to  1,500  ft.  for  the  sitting-room. 
Then  a proper  change  of  air  by  means  of  ventila- 
tion must  be  provided.  The  facility  of  obtaining 
on  necessary  occasions  a direct  draught  of  air 
from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other  was  all 
important,  considering  how  many  generally  occu- 
pied  one  room,  and  how  mnoh  sickness  might 
occasionally  prevail  in  it.  Windows  should, 
therefore,  open  on  both  sides  of  a house.  The 
formation  of  the  windows  themselves  was  of  oon. 
sequence.  They  should  have  sashes  at  the  top, 
which  was  seldom  the  case,  as  well  as  at  the 
bottom.  Where  these  saah.windows  could  not 
be  managed,  a window  swinging  on  a hori- 
zontal pivot  was  the  next  best  arrangement, 
being  superior  to  the  old  lattice.  It  was 
desirable,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid 
draughts,  and  a simple  and  well-known  expedient 
for  admitting  fresh  and  getting  rid  of  the  effete 
air  withont  creating  unnecessary  draughts,  was 
by  placing  a plain  flat  board  upon  the  sill  of  the 
window  behind  which  the  air  came  np  into  the 
room,  and  there  were  a hundred  other  plans  for 
the  same  pnrpose.  The  roof  should  consist  of 
tiles  or  slates  in  preference  to  tbatoh,  and  the 
walls  of  the  apartments  shonld  nob  be  covered 
with  cheap  papers,  which  harboured  dirt  and 
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insects,  but  so  constructed  that  they  might  be 
washed  with  lime  at  periodical  intervals.  The 
means  of  improving  or  regulating  the  dwollings 
of  the  poor  were  much  impeded  by  the  fact  that 
llural  Sanitary  Authorities  did  not  possess  the 
same  powers  as  those  who  presided  over  the 
healthy  of  towns.  The  power  of  making  aod 
enforcing  bye. laws  added  immensely  to  the 
efficiency  of  all  Boards  of  Health,  affording  a 
summary  process  of  carrying  out  sanitary 
reforms  5 and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  Rural 
Sanitary  Authorities  should  not  possess  such 
facilities.  At  present,  all  sanitary  defects  in 
existing  houses  in  the  country  came  under  the 
head  of  “ nuisances,”  and  were  to  be  dealt  with 
under  the  97th  clause  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 
It  seemed  very  desirable  that  the  rural  autho- 
rities should  be  authorised  to  issue  regulations 
respecting  the  proper  construction  of  cottages, 
and  to  see  that  they  were  duly  executed.  Having 
thus  obtained  a properly-constructed  domicile, 
they  must  endeavour  to  keep  it  in  a healthy  con- 
dition by  a well-regulated  removal  from  it  of  the 
refuse  and  excreta.  The  discharge-pipe  from 
the  sink  should  always  empty  itself  outside  the 
house,  nearly  1 ft.  above  a perforated  gnlly.plate. 
A trap  should  be  placed  under  the  plate  to  pro- 
vent  the  annoyance  of  foul  smells  iu  its  neigh, 
bourhood,  and  the  plate  should  be  immovable  by 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  necessary,  in  addition  to 
trapping,  also  to  ventilate  the  sewers  by  a shaft, 
pipe  carried  up  above  the  eaves  of  the  honso, 
away  from  any  windows,  to  discharge  the  foul 
gas.  There  were  two  principal  modes  of  dealing 
with  sewage,  either  of  w'hich  might  be  adopted, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  place  and  its 
surroundings — the  one  being  the  dry  system,  or 
earth  closet,  the  other  the  water-closet  system. 
Ooe  point  it  w..s  absolutely  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind,  whichever  might  be  adopted,  namely, 
all  fceoal  matter  should  be  removed  from  the  pre- 
mises very  speedily.  In  a well-ordered  ;Til!age, 
where  the  earth-closet  system  was  ado'pted,  a 
scavenger  should  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
earth  closets. 

With  reference  to  the  supply  of  wholesome 
water  to  the  houses  of  the  poor,  he  said  it  had 
been  estimated  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  wells  in 
the  villages  were  more  or  less  contaminated  by 
BGwage;  out  of  4.29  samples  from  different  wells 
307  were  undt  for  drinking  purposes.  The  local 
authorities,  rural  as  well  as  urban,  appeared  to 
be  empowered  to  guard  every  cottage  from  im- 
pure  water,  and  to  require  houses  to  be  supplied 
with  good  water,  if  ib  could  be  furnished  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  two-penca  a week.  It  was 
much  to  be  wished  that  the  question  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,  who 
were  empowered  to  construct  and  maintain 
waterworks  or  dig  wells,  to  hire  or  purchase  any 
waterworks,  or  to  contract  with  any  person  fora 
supply  of  water  for  their  district  or  any  oontri- 
butory  place  therein.  Where  other  sources  of 
supply  failed,  recourse  might  always  be  had  to 
the  rain  water  collected  from  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings  or  upon  properly-prepared  gathering, 
grounds.  The  average  rain.fall  for  England 
and  Wales  was  about  32  in.  in  the  year.  An 
inch  of  tain  falling  on  an  acre  of  ground  realised 
22,600  gallons,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  rain 
during  the  year  was  27,019,632  millions  of 
gallons,  and  yet  poor  people  in  a dry  season 
could  get  no  water.  It  had  been  calculated  that 
at  present  two  gallons  of  water  a head  was  all 
that  was  consumed  in  the  day  in  a cottao^e 
whereas  from  10  to  25  gallons  for  each  person 
for  all  purposes  was  the  smallest  quantity  which 
should  be  provided. 

Mr.^  Garland  advocated  the  compulsory 
adoption  of  the  earth-closet  system  in  all  rural 


wagon-headed  one,  with  moulded  ribs,  forming 
panels  and  a carved  cornice.  A circular  window, 
with  Renaissance  tracery,  has  been  inserted  in 
the  east  gable,  and  filled  with  painted  glass  by 
Messrs.  Joseph  Bell  & Son,  of  Bristol,  the  subject 
in  the  centre  being  Colston  distributing  alms. 
The  lower  west  windows  are  glazed  with  oatbe- 
dral  rolled  glass  in  ornamental  lead  quarries. 
Oak  stalls  and  altar-chairs,  with  altar-table  aud 
lectern,  have  been  added,  and  a floriated  cross  to 
the  east  end.  The  floor  is  laid  with  polished 
parqueterio.  One  of  Porritt's  underground  stoves 
warms  the  ohapel.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Stephens  & Bastow,  builders,  of 
Bristol ; Mr.  Honey,  clerk  of  works  to  the  catbo- 
dral,  acting  in  the  same  capacity  here.  The  coat 
has  been  about  350J.,  which  has  been  met  by  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers.  Mr.  Edmund 
B.  Ferrey  was  the  architect. 


PARISH  CLAIMS  FOR  ROAD-MAKING. 


CHAPEL,  COLSTON’S  ALMSHOUSES, 
BRISTOL. 

Tue  ohapel  to  these  old  almshouses  (erected 
A.D.  1691)  has  been  altered  and  embellished, 
and  made  more  fit  for  diviue  worship.  The 
building  in  plan  consists  of  a rectangle,  24  ft. 
long  by  18  ft.  wide,  aud  formerly  had  a flat  lath- 
and.plaster  ceiling,  16  ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor. 
As  the  chapel  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  one 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  with  the  almshouses 
flanking  it,  there  are  only  windows  at  the  east 
and  west  ends,  the  entrance  being  at  the  latter. 
The  only  interesting  and  architectural  parts  of 
the  structure,  i.e.,  the  high  wainscoting  round 
the  walls,  the  angle  pilasters,  &o.,  and  the  oval 
west  windows,  have  been  preserved.  The  flat 
ceiling  has  been  replaced  by  a semioiroula 


At  Hammersmith  Police-court,  last  week,  Mr. 
Edmund  Tattersall,  of  Coleherne  Court,  West 
Bi'ompton,  appeared  to  answer  a second  sura- 
mons,  taken  out  by  Mr.  Harding,  clerk  of  the  Ken- 
sington Vestry,  calling  npon  him  to  pay  a large 
sum  towards  the  roads,  &e.,  of  Redcliffo-gardens, 
under  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Local  Management  Act. 

_ Mr.  Hewitt,  from  the  office  of  Messrs.  Pon- 
tifex,  solicitors,  supported  the  summons  j Mr. 
Bosanquet  appearing  for  Mr.  Tattersall. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  Coleherne 
Court,  house  and  grounds,  abutted  on  Eedoliffe- 
gardens,  which  were  formed  by  the  owners 
about  ten  years  ago,  partly  on  a parish  footpath, 
known  as  Walnut-tree- walk,  connecting  the 
Fulham-road  with  the  Riohmond-road,  Earl’s 
Court.  The  owners  paved  the  whole  length  of 
the  road  with  the  exception  of  that  part  abutting 
on  Coleherne  Court,  which  was  left  untouched 
up  to  the  centre  of  the  street.  The  vestry,  in 
their  resolution  to  pave  that  part,  dealt  with  the 
whole  length  of  the  road  ; but  the  apportionment 
made  by  Mr.  Weaver,  the  surveyor,  was  confined 
to  one  section  only,  nob  any  of  the  expenses 
being  apportioned  on  the  other.  The  total 
amount  of  the  apportionment  was  3501.  19d.  7d., 
289Z.  15a.  7d.  of  which  were  assessed  on  Mr. 
Tattersall.  The  first  summons,  which  was  dis- 
missed, was  for  the  estimated  coat  of  the  paving  j 
the  present  summons  was  for  the  actual  cost. 

Mr.  Bosanquet  cited  the  case  of  ” Whitohurob 
v.^  The  Fulham  Board  of  Works,”  in  support  of 
his  argument  that  the  Vestry  were  wrong  in 
apportioning  the  expenses  upon  a section  of  the 
road  only.  His  second  objection  was  that  it  was 
not  an  apportionment,  but  an  assignment  to  each 
house. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  bis  impression  was  that  ib  was 
not  an  apportionment  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  fairest  thing  would 
have  been  for  the  owners  of  the  houses  to  have 
paved  the  whole  street  throughout.  He  then 
dismissed  the  summons. 

The  real  point,  as  ib  seems  to  us,  has  soarcelv 
obtained  that  recognition  we  should  have  ex', 
pected.  Wulnut-tree-wallc  is  an  ancient  parish 
way,  next  Mr.  Tattereall’a  gardon-wall,  and  has 
been  repaired  by  the  parish  again  and  again. 
How^  can  it  be  deemed  a new  road,  which 
coodition  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  him 
liable  ? The  widened  way,  like  the  old  way, 
is  used  by  the  public  and  nob  by  Mr.  Tat- 
tersnll,  except  as  one  of  the  public  if  he  wish 
to  go  south.  If  the  parish  should  ultimately 
succeed  in  so  framing  their  case  as  to  compel 
the^  defendant  to  pay  the  large  sum  of  money 
claimed,  it  will  be  one  of  a series  of  injustices  to 
which  individuals  have  been  subjected  under 
the  same  clauses  of  the  Metropolitan  Local 
Management  Act. 


TOWN  IMPROVEMENTS  AT 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

The  town  council  of  Wolverhampton  are  about 
to  cai’i'y  out  extensive  street  improvements,  for 
which  they  have  purchased  a large  amount  of 
property,  and  they  have  also  decided  to  adopt 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.  This  subject  was 
discussed  at  a meeting  of  the  council  held  last 
week,  when  Mr.  Butler,  one  of  the  members,  re- 
marked that  the  prospect  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Act  was  already  diminishing  the  number  of 
artisans’  dwellings,  whilst,  in  consequence  of  its 
nob  paying  to  put  up  snob  dwellings  on  the 
present  plan,  a great  difficulty  was  arising, 
which  might  be  met  if  the  corporation  would,  as 
an  experiment,  erect  blocks  of  buildings  to 
be_  let  out  in  groups  of  rooms  on  the  new 
principle,  and  then,  if  the  plan  succeeded, 
doubtless  private  persons  would  come  forward 
and  build  such  dwellings.  Several  other  members 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  suggestion, 
observing  that  there  was  a great  deficiency  of 
house  accommodation  in  the  town  for  the  work- 
ing  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ox-mayor 
expressed  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
artisans  of  the  town,  having  been  accustomed  to 
single  and  complete  houses,  would  not  take  to 
such  general  dwellings  as  those  suggested. 
Another  member  (Mr.  Hill)  protested  against  the 
corporation  turning  house  builders  and  owners. 
In  answer  to  a question  as  to  the  provision  to  bo 
made  for  those  whose  dwellings  were  about  to 
be  demolished  by  the  adoption  of  the  Act,  the 
town  clerk  said  that  the  Act  required  the  cor- 
poration  to  provide  laud  on,  or  adjacent  to,  the 
condemned  area,  on  which  dwellings  could  bo 
erected,  before  they  pulled  down  the  dwellings 
within  the  area,  and  there  was  plenty  of  land 
available  in  connexion  with  the  improvement  in 
question. 


ST.  NICHOLAS,  SEVENOAKS. 

— In  your  notice,  under  the  head  of 
“ Churoh-Building  News,”  of  my  report  on  St. 
Nicholas,  Sevonoaks,  last  week,  there  is  an  error 
in  quoting  from  ray  history  of  the  ohuroh  which 
I think  ib  worth  while  to  ask  you  to  correct. 
Instead  of  saying,  as  quoted,  that  “ the  interior 
of  the  church  was  entirely  reconstructed  in  the 
fifteenth  century,”  I said  ” the  interior  of  the 
chancel,”  which  is  very  different.  I should  be 
sorry  that  any  one  who  knows  the  ohuroh  should 
suppose  ib  possible  that  I could  make  such  a 
blunder,  and  for  this  reason  I write. 

Ew.L>r  Oeristian. 


CHURCH  BELL  FOUNDING. 

The  bellfounders  of  the  metropolis  have  of 
late  years  been  well  employed,  consequent  on 
the  rapid  increase  of  new  churches,  and  some 
delay  has  to  take  place  in  executing  orders. 

A new  foundry  has  been  snooesafuny  com- 
menced at  Bideford,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
at  some  expense. 

Recently,  the  first  peal  of  church  bells  were 
cast  for  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Bide- 
ford. In  order  that  the  work  should  have  no 
hitch,  the  founders,  Messrs.  Abbot,  have  had 
constructed  on  the  premises  a framework  of 
well.seasoned  oak,  with  all  necessary  tiebolts 
and  stays,  and  the  bells  are  first  hung  here  for 
trial,  prior  to  fixing  them  permanently  in  their 
proper  places. 

The  old  bells  of  the  ohuroh  had  gob  cracked 
and  out  of  tune,  being  cast  in  1722,  by  the  old 
bellfouuder,  Abraham  Rudballs,  of  Gloucester, 
a doacendanb  of  a family  whose  bellfouuding 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  HeuryVIII.  The  pro. 
cess  has  nob  greatly  deviated  from  that  period. 
At  present  the  first  necessary  thing  is  to  decide 
what  note  the  new  bell  shall  be.  Resort  is  also 
had  to  mathematics,  for  by  calculation  alone  are 
the  relative  sizes,  &c.,  obtained.  Having  arrived 
at  the  proper  form  and  dimensions,  a mould  cor- 
responding  with  them  is  -produced  in  sand  pro. 
pared  for  that  purpose,  and  placed  in  iron  cases. 
The  alloy  of  metal  for  casting  bolls  is  made  from 
selected  copper  and  tin  fused  together  in  a 
furnace  of  special  oonstruotion.  Where  expense 
is  no  object  silver  may  be  employed,  wbioh  adds 
to  the  mellowness  and  sweetness  of  tone.  When 
the  alloy  is  thoroughly  and  effectively  made  it 
is  run  into  ingots,  wbioh  are  again  melted  in  the 
bell-furnace.  When  the  metal  has  arrived  at  a 
proper  state  of  fluidity  for  running,  the  aperture 
in  the  furnace  is  opened,  to  allow  the  molten 
metal  to  flow  into  the  channel  oommanioating 
with  a large  cup  or  vessel  made  of  a refractory 
material,  and  under  which,  in  a pit,  is  made  the 
mould  for  the  bell.  When,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  workman,  a sufficient  quantity  of  metal  baa 
run  into  this  cup,  he  withdraws  a plug,  aud  the 
liquid  mass  descends  rapidly  and  silently  into 
the  bell-mould.  The  above  is  the  modus  operandi 
in  this  new  foundry. 

As  a rule,  the  pitch  of  a bell  is  higher  the 
smaller  it  is,  and  when  a less  quantity  of  metal 
is  used  than  is  due  to  the  calibre  of  the  bell, 
although  giving  the  same  note,  a harsh,  instead 
of  a mellow,  rich  tone  is  produced.  Hence  the 
superiority  of  some  of  the  old  bells  over  those  of 
modern  oonstruotion,  where  economy  has  been 
of  more  consideration  than  correctness  of  tone. 

The  old  tenor  of  Bideford  Church, — weight, 
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1,606  lb.,  oast  1722, — had  the  well-known  in- 
soription  on  it, — “ I to  the  ohnroh  the  living 
call,  and  to  the  grave  do  summon  all.”  The  in- 
scription on  the  new  treble  just  oast  is, — “Let 
everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. — Ps.  cl.” 


GOLDINGTON  HALL,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

This  interesting  old  English  home  is  being 
thoroughly  restored  for  the  Misses  Harvey,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Day,  architect, 
of  Bedford.  Mr.  Day’s  designs  not  only  embrace 
a thorough  restoration  of  the  old  work,  but 
very  extensive  additions  j the  whole  being  in 
accordance  with  the  Elizabethan  character  of 
the  old  work.  The  greater  part  of  the  main 
front  is  old  work  j a new  wing,  however,  has 
been  added  to  one  end.  The  grouping  of  the 
new  portions  in  the  garden  front  especially  is 
picturesque.  The  dressings  are  of  Bath  stone, 
whilst  the  walls  generally  are  of  red  brick 
interspersed  with  diamond-shaped  bands  of 
similar  material,  bub  of  a darker  hue.  The  roofs 
are  covered  by  red  warm-looking  tiles  of  pleasing 
tint.  In  the  interior,  the  ceilings  are  of  a deeply- 
recessed  panelled  oak  work,  the  ribs  being  richly 
moulded,  A carved  oak  mantelpiece  in  the  ball 
is  a notable  feature.  It  is  carried  right  np  to 
the  ceiling,  and  exhibits  a wealth  of  carved  and 
moulded  work.  The  massive  oak  staircase  is 
similarly  treated,  and  is  terminated  upon  the 
floor  above  by  an  open  oak  screen  of  carved 
work,  also  reaching  up  to  the  oeiling,  and  forming 
an  arcade.  The  carved  work  in  wood  and  stone 
is  from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The 
contract  for  the  whole  of  the  works  generally 
at  Goldington  Hall  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  builder,  Bedford,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  architect. 


■WINCHESTER  SCHOOL  OP  ART. 

This  institution,  accommodated  for  the  past 
two  years  in  the  Close  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
in  one  of  their  houses,  has  now  entered  on  a 
new  existence,  so  far  as  its  habitation  is  con- 
cerned, the  ratepayers  having  been  taxed  to 
build  a new  school  close  to  the  Guildhall,  where 
Mr.  Stopher  has  designed  and  supervised  the 
erection  of  a building  which  is  a bolder  example 
of  Gothic  than  the  Guildhall.  The  coat  of  the 
building  baa  been  upwards  of  2,0001.,  and  even 
allowing  for  the  small  sum  furnished  by  the 
authorities  in  London,  the  ratepayers  will  ioour 
at  least  this,  if  not  a larger  sum.  The  materials 
used  in  the  new  building  are  flint  and  stone, 
and  the  subjects  of  the  caps  of  the  columns, 
&c.,  taken  are  from  local  botany.  The  builder 
was  Mr.  Macklin.  The  opening  of  the  school 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  “works"  of  the 
students,  and  the  presentation  of  the  prizes,  took 
place  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  duty  being  undertaken 
by  the  Earl  of  Northbrook.  The  interior  of  the 
new  building  includes  in  the  basement  a public 
reading-room  and  attendant’s  apartment,  and 
upstairs  are  the  “ school,” — a panelled.oeiled 
room,  some  60  ft.  by  30  ft,,  and  of  proportionate 
altitude,  divisible  into  three  by  curtains, — a 
ladies’  retiring-room,  a curator’s  room,  &o. 

The  committee  report  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Tunmer 
has  been  appointed  master,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
0.  M.  Clarke. 


NEW  FREE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM  FOR 
DERBY. 

Six  years  ago,  last  May,  a public  meeting  of 
the  ratepayers  of  Derby  was  held  in  the  Guild- 
hall, at  which  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
adopt  the  Free  Librartoa  Act  of  1855.  A Free 
Library  Committee  was  formed  to  give  effect  to 
the  wishes  of  the  ratepayers,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  shortly  come  to,  by  which  the  County 
Library,  with  its  extensive  premises  in  the 
Wardwiok,  together  with  a large  collection  of 
books,  and  the  existing  contents  of  the  Mnseum, 
were  transferred  to  the  town  for  the  purposes 
of  the  newly-established  institution.  To  this 
nuoIeuB  was  added  a large  assortment  of  modern 
standard  works.  So  largely  was  the  Free 
Library  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  that  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the 
premises  in  the  Wardwick  were  structurally  in. 
adequate  and  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
institution.  The  want  became  known,  and  Mr. 
Bass,  M.P.,  the  senior  member  for  the  borough, 
with  his  usual  generosity,  made  an  offer  to  give 
a sum  of  from  4,OOOZ.  to  5,OOOL  for  the  erection 
of  new  premises  for  the  Free  Library  and 


Museum.  The  offer  was  at  once  accepted  with 
thanks  by  the  Council,  and,  after  some  delay, — 
necessitated  by  the  desire  of  all  parties  to  obtain 
tbo  best  available  site  in  the  town  for  the  new 
institotion,— the  present  Free  Library  premises 
in  the  Wardwiok  were  purchased.  Plans  for  the 
new  building  were  then  advertised  for,  and  that 
which  found-  most  favour  with  the  committee 
wae  the  design  of  Mr.  R.  K.  Freeman,  of  Bolton. 
Mr.  Bass  approved  of  the  ohoice  of  the  com- 
mittee, who,  however,  candidly  informed  the 
bon.  gentleman  that  the  carrying  out  of  Mr. 
Freeman's  plan  wonld  cost, — not  5,000J.,  but  a 
good  deal  over  7,0001.  Mr.  Bass  at  once  said 
that  ha  should  have  great  pleasure  iu  increasing 
his  gift  to  8,0001.,  and  that  is  now  the  amount 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  building,  which  is  estimated  to 
cost  about  7,6001.  The  new  building  will  stand 
in  the  Wardwiok,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Library. 
The  plan  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a square. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  Early  Gothic. 
The  front  elevation  baa  the  entrance-hall  carried 
up  as  a tower  with  octagonal  angle  piers,  floished 
with  open  timber  turrets.  The  central  part  of 
the  tower  is  also  of  open  timber  work,  sur- 
mounted by  circular  roof.  The  wings  have  the 
roofs  hipped  back,  and  the  ridges  flnished  with 
wrought-iron  ridge-oresting  and  flnials.  The 
space  between  the  tower  and  wings  is  arcaded 
in  both  stories,  but  iu  general  treatment  it  is 
subordinated  to  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
design.  Large  oriel  windows,  with  splayed 
angles,  are  placed  in  the  wings,  and  a circular 
one  is  over  the  main  entrance. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  will  be  faced  with 
Derby  pressed  bricks,  with  moulded  strings, 
arches,  &o.,  of  Coalville  bricks.  The  dressings, 
oriel  windows,  turrets,  &o.,  will  be  of  Stourtoo 
stone.  Terra-cotta,  specially  designed,  will  be 
introduced  in  panels  and  other  places. 

The  staircase,  corridors,  steps  to  front  en. 
trance,  &o.,  will  be  of  Hopton  Wood  stone, 
polished.  Tbe  roof  will  be  covered  with  straw- 
berry-coloured  Broaeley  tiles.  Tbe  glazing  of 
the  windows  and  screens  in  the  principal  parts 
will  be  of  cathedral  glass,  of  different  tints,  in 
lead  lights,  arranged  in  geometrical  patterns. 
The  internal  joiners’  work  will  be  of  yellow 
deal,  painted.  Special  attention  has  been  paid 
throughout  to  thoroughly  efficient  lighting  and 
ventilation.  The  contract  for  the  whole  of  the 
works  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Woods  & Son,  of 
Blackburn,  the  amount  of  their  tender  being 
7,600Z.  Mr.  R.  K.  Freeman,  of  Bolton.le-Moors  , 
and  Derby,  is  the  architect. 


PROPOSED  AQUARIUM  AND  WINTER 
GARDEN  FOR  TORQUAY. 

A SCHEME  has  been  proposed  at  Torquay  for 
the  erection  of  a winter  garden,  aquarium,  and 
Bkating-rink,  npon  the  site  known  as  the  Brad- 
dons,  on  the  Babbioombe-road,  between  tbe 
post-office  and  the  museum.  According  to  the 
scheme, — now  in  the  hands  of  the  “ Torquay 
Aquarium,  Winter  Garden,  and  Skating  Rink 
Company," — the  grounds  are  to  belaid  out  in  an 
ornamental  manner,  with  walks,  promenades, 
and  skating  terraces.  There  will  be  two  dis- 
tinct  buildings  upon  the  ground, — the  aqnarium 
and  winter  garden,  and  the  skating-rink,  the 
latter  of  which  will  be  capable  of  conversion 
into  either  a closed  or  an  open-air  rink.  The 
winter  garden  and  aquarium  building  will  be  of 
Italian  type,  having  a frontage  on  the  Babbi- 
oombe-road  of  320  ft.,  and  standing  behind  ter- 
races some  40  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  road. 
The  first  division  entered  will  be  40  ft.  square, 
and  will  probably  contain  six  tanka  round  the 
sides  and  a large  fountain  in  tbe  centre,  over 
which  will  be  a glass  dome.  Going  straight 
through  the  winter.garden  portion,  which  will 
run  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  tbe 
next  division  entered  will  be  70  fc.  long 
by  -10  ft.  wide,  and  will  contain  large 
tanks  and  beds  along  tbe  sides,  with 
three  octagonal  ones  down  tbe  middle.  Next 
will  come  a large  concert  transept,  which,  in- 
cluding the  stage  and  dressing-rooms,  will  be 
110  ft.  long  by  55  fc.  wide,  and  at  tbe  back  of 
this  transept  will  be  waiting-rooms  and  an 
entrance-lobby.  Crossing  tbe  transept  two 
divisions  similar  to  those  first  passed  throngh 
will  be  entered,  the  last  having  a dome  and 
fountain.  The  main  dome  of  the  building  will 
be  over  the  concert  transept.  To  the  right  of 
the  two  last  divisions  of  tbe  winter  garden  will 
be  a refreshment-room,  large  dining-room,  and  a 
complete  suito  of  ladies’  rooms  j aervice.rooms, 


kitchen,  larder,  and  store-rooms  being  farther 
back  still.  Leading  out  of  the  second  division 
of  the  winter  garden,  on  the  right,  will  be  the 
entrance  to  the  tank  section,  which,  exclusive  of 
a large  ooriidor  at  the  back,  will  measure  120  ft. 
by  75  ft.,  and  will  contain  thirty-one  tanka  placed 
in  two  sub-divisions,  one  being  set  apart  for 
fresh  water  and  the  other  for  sea  fish.  The 
basement  of  the  building  will  contain  huge 
reservoirs  for  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  will 
hold  tbe  heating  apparatus.  The  second  floor 
will  be  set  apart  for  science  and  art. 

The  cost  of  the  scheme  is  estimated  at  about 
3O,O0OZ.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  Watson,  architect. 


CAVENDISH  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  proceedings  connected  with  the  opening 
of  the  new  Cavendish  College,  Cambridge,  took 
place  on  tbe  26th  ult.  The  ceremony  was  per. 
formed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  who  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  building,  which  is  situated  opposite  what 
is  known  as  the  road  to  Linton,  about  two  miles 
out  of  the  town.  This  is  but  the  first  block  of  a 
building  that  is  to  accommodate  300  students. 
At  present  only  about  70  of  that  number  can  be 
received.  The  plan  of  the  portion  erected  is 
cruciform,  110  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and  70  ft. 
north  to  south.  The  building  is  four  stories 
high,  and  in  addition  to  apartments  for  students 
there  aro  tutors’  rooms.  On  tbe  gronnd-floor, 
which  is  14  ft.  high,  there  are  rooms  in  common, 
14  ft.  by  25  ft.  5 dining-hall,  46  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with 
central  hall,  &c.  The  style  of  arohiteoture  is 
Tudor,  and  the  material  used  is  red  brick  with 
stone  dressings,  covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles. 
The  space  of  ground  purchased  is  about  ten  acres, 
and  the  company  by  whom  tbo  college  is  built 
have  done  their  utmost  to  secure  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  residents.  The  work  has 
been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Giles  & Gougb,  of 
London,  architects ; and  Mr.  Thoday,  of  Cam- 
bridge, is  the  builder.  Concerning  tbe  objects 
of  the  college,  tbe  main  feature  of’the  institution 
is  to  place  a University  education  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  commence  the 
active  work  of  life  at  an  earlier  age  than  ordinary 
undergraduates. 


STREET  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  new  and 
broad  throughfare,  Fitz-John’a-avenue,  from  the 
top  of  St.  John’s  Wood,  across  tbe  Conduit-fields 
to  Hampstead,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
improve  the  access  to  it  from  the  High-street 
and  Heath-street;  and  the  Hampstead  Vestry 
have  now  before  them  three  plans  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  scheme  practically.  Two  of  these 
plans  would  involve  the  widening  and  partial 
demolition  of  Perrin’s-court  and  of  a portion  of 
Church-lane  at  a cost  of  from  ll,000i.  to  14,500Z. 
A third  scheme  has  also  being  laid  OS'  before 
them  for  the  continuation  of  Fitz-John’s- 
avenue  and  the  Greenbill-road  by  a gentle  and 
graceful  curve  to  the  bottom  of  Heath-street, 
thus  making  one  continuous  thoroughfare  from 
St.  John’s  "VVood  up  to  the  top  of  the  Heath  itself, 
near  “ Jack  Straw’s  Castle."  This  thoroughfare, 
it  is  estimated,  would  cost  about  45,8002.,  out  of 
which  upwards  of  21,0002.  could  be  realised  by 
tbe  sale  of  tbe  freehold  laud  not  actually  re. 
quired.  Each  of  the  two  first-named  plans  shows 
an  estimated  increase  of  about  8502.  upon  the 
annual  rateable  value  of  the  property  as  it  now 
stands ; but  the  third  scheme,  if  carried  out, 
would  raise  the  rateable  value  from  about  1,7002. 
to  upwards  of  3,5502.,  or  about  60  per  cent. 

Some  months  ago  it  was  resolved  by  the  Metro, 
politan  Board  of  Works  to  widen  the  Harrow- 
road,  by  which  access  is  obtained  by  omnibuses 
and  other  traffic  from  Paddington-green  to  the 
Edgware-road.  In  consequence  of  that  resolu- 
tion, notices  were  served  in  due  course  on  the 
ocoupiers  of  all  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  who,  within  the  last  week  or  two,  have 
made  an  exodus  in  tbe  wholesale,  and  on  the  6th 
inst.  Messrs.  Horne,  Eversfleld,  A Co.  offered  for 
sale  by  auction  the  vacated  premises  as  building 
materials.  The  first  four  houses  on  Paddington 
Green  also  are  to  come  down  along  with  the  rest, 
and  a like  fate,  within  the  coarse  of  the  next 
week,  awaits  tbe  small,  crowded,  and  gloomy 
tenements  in  the  rear  of  tbe  houses  in  Harrow- 
road,  known  as  Lion. passage,  White  Lion-plaoe, 
Vine-place,  and  Alfred  - place.  Among  the 
houses  which  will  disappear  are  tbe  old  inn 
bearing  the  significant  sign  of  the  “ Horse  and 
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Sacka,”  reminding  na  of  the  old  days  of  pack- 
horses,  and  also  “ Paddington  Iloase,”  at  the 
soath-easb  corner  of  the  Green,  a mansion  which 
waa  built  by  a citizen  of  London,  who  retired 
with  a fortune  to  that  rural  quarter  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anoe. 

The  road  will  be  thrown  back  about  20  ft.  or 
30  ft.  all  the  way,  and  new  shops  of  an  imposin'^ 
appearance  will  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
buildings  now  about  to  be  demolished. 


NOEDEN’S  MA.P  OP  LONDON. 

Silt, — I think  the  last  paragraph  in  the  article 
on  Old  London,  in  last  week’s  Builder,  is  nnjust 
to  the  memory  of  Norden,  for  there  is  no  reason 
to  beliore  that  Van  don  Keere  did  anything 
more  than  engrave  the  map,  and  Norden  allowed 
him  to  take  all  credit  due  to  him.  Norden  seems 
to  have  been  a very  painstaking  snrveyor.  I 
suspect  we  had  no  engravers  of  sufBoient  skill  in 
England  to  do  Norden’s  work,  and  that  he  was 
forced  to  send  it  to  Holland  for  engraving,  just 
as  we  had  to  import  types  in  old  times. 

Henry  B.  Wheatley. 

*#*  The  opinion  expressed  in  the  article 
referred  to  is  anpported  by  the  map  itself.  In 
connexion  with  the  references,  Norden’s  name 
appears,  printed,  not  written ; and  as  thus ; — 
“Joannes  Norden  Anglus  descripsit,  anno 
1693.”  Norden  sold  the  map,  without  doubt.  In 
the  left-hand  corner  of  the  map  is  “Pieter 
Van  den  Keere,  fecit,  1593  ” j and  from  the  mode 
of  engraving  it  has  evidently  been  done  by  the 
original  draughtsman  of  it.  If  further  evidence 
be  wanting,  it  is  in  the  name-writing  of  the 
streets,  &c. 


“A  PIECE  OF  LIMESTONE.” 

This  was  the  title  of  the  fifth  of  a course  of 

Gilchrist  Leobnres,”  delivered  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
on  the  Ist  inst.,  at  Halifax. 

Dr.  Carpenter  said  that,  in  hia  last  lecture,  he 
had  showed  how  the  surface  of  the  earth  had 
been  altered  by  glaciers  j but  he  had  now  to 
speak  of  the  manner  in  which  a portion  of  the 
crust  had  been  built  up.  In  England, — that 
little  corner  of  Europe,— they  bad  almost  a com- 
plete  set  of  the  beds  of  stratification,  which  had 
done  much  to  aid  geological  science.  Limestone, 
he  believed,  did  not  crop  up  near  Halifax.  They 
had  at  Halifax  chiefly  millstone  grit.  Garbo- 
niferous  limestone  was  the  basin  of  the  coal  pro- 
ducing  strata.  There  was  a strong  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  difierent  coal-basins  in  England 
were  originally  one  vast  tract  j but  had  been 
crumpled  up  into  basins  by  upheavals.  The  oar- 
boniferons  limestone  was  the  limestone  of  the 
greatest  thickness.  The  question  he  had  to  bring 
before  them  was  how  limestone  was  formed. 
They  found  that  beds  of  limestone  were  inter- 
calated among  other  beds.  The  wearing  down 
of  granite  gave  them  sandstone  from  the  quartz 
and  clay  from  the  feldspar;  but  limestone  was 
not  formed  in  that  manner.  The  general  doc- 
trine of  all  geologists  now  was,  that  limestone 
was  formed  by  animal  agencies, — the  accumnla- 
tion  of  the  shells  of  animaloulm,  which  obtained 
the  carbonate  of  lime  of  which  their  shells  were 
composed  from  the  water  in  which  they  lived. 

( Chalk,  whiting,  limestone,  marble,  were  all 
different  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Marble 
was  carbonate  of  lime  in  a crystalline  state. 
Carrara  marble  waa  an  oolite,  or  like  Bath-stone 
or  Portland-stone.  It  was  of  this  marble  that 
the  moat  beautifnl  statuary  was  formed.  The 
beds  of  Carrara  marble  might  be  traced  in  a line 
to  the  other  oolite  beds  in  Europe ; but  the 
I Carrara  oolite  had  undergone  a metamorphosis 
! by  volcanic  action,  which  had  changed  it  into 
marble.  The  section  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
1 stone  near  Bristol  showed  that  it  was  about 
2,500  ft,  thick.  They  found  that  these  limestones 
were  almost  entirely  composed  of  fossil  shells. 
Professor  Hull,  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  survey, 
showed  that  where  the  limestone  was  the  least 
disturbed  the  fossils  were  most  numerous, 
and  where  it  had  been  greatly  disturbed 
there  was  the  least  number  of  fossils  pre- 
served. They  found  that  heat  and  pressure 
were  sufficient  to  produce  a crystalline  lime, 
stone.  All  limestones  were  directly  or  indirectly 
the  production  of  animallife.  One  indirect  manner 
was  where  rocks  were  formed  by  the  wearing 
away  of  coral  rocks.  The  lecturer  then  pointed 
out  the  different  beds  of  limestones.  In  the 
Lanrentian,  of  which  they  had  an  instance  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland— and  be  had  been 


referred  to  as  an  authority  on  the  sabjeot — he 
found  diatinot  traces  of  animal  life.  Then  there 
was  the  great  thickness  of  the  gneiss,  which  was 
altered  limestone.  The  oolite  was  a limestone 
composed  of  shells,  corals,  &c.  Oolite  really 
meant  egg-stone,  from  the  shape  of  the  grains 
of  which  it  was  composed.  The  numulitio  lime- 
stone was  BO  called  on  account  of  the  appearance 
of  the  fossils,  which  were  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  bnilb  of 
numulitio  limestone.  The  liraeabone  of  which 
the  buildings  in  Paris  were  composed  was  a 
modern  limestone.  It  did  very  well  for  Paris, 
bat  it  would  nob  do  for  that  purpose  in  England, 
on  aooount  of  the  acid  which  was  contained  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  would  decompose  it.  At 
the  oonolusion  of  the  lecture  a large  number  of 
limestone  fossils  were  represented  on  the  screen 
by  the  aid  of  the  limelight,  some  of  which  had 
been  dredged  up  by  the  Challenger.  Dr.  Car- 
penter  pointed  out  in  what  beds  the  different 
fossils  could  be  found,  especially  alluding  to 
those  that  could  be  found  in  the  lias  noar 
Saltbarn,  Whitby,  &a. 


THE  STATUS  OF  AEOHITECTS. 

Sir, — Among  many  professional  brothers  I am 
able  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  your  corre- 
spondont’a  statement  as  to  the  position  of  archi- 
teebs. 

The  last  of  my  small  patrimony,  some  4501., 
was  expended  as  a premium  to  place  me  in  the 
profession  of  a gentleman  with  a London  archi. 
teot  and  district  surveyor.  At  the  expiration  of  my 
indentures,  my  master  having  become  bankrupt, 
I struggled  for  some  months  to  find  employment, 
and  ultimately  entered  the  office  of  a valuer  and 
snrveyor,  who  was  largely  connected  with  a cele- 
brated  firm  of  civil  engineers.  After  being  fonr 
years  and  a half  in  this  employment,  I became 
architect  to  the  latter;  with  them  I remained, 
also,  over  four  years.  At  forty  years  of  age, 
with  the  professional  experience  of  twenty.three 
years,  I am  now  in  an  engineer’s  office  with  a 
salary  of  21.  per  week;  and,  but  for  literature 
and  other  assistance  entirely  independent  of 
arcbitectnre,  the  tempting  and  discriminating 
offer  of  the  Horse  Guards  (“To  saddlers,  archi. 
teots,  and  tailors  ”)  might  have  saved  the  rate, 
payers  of  my  parish  from  the  burden  of  my 
support. 

Whilst  the  work  of  an  architect  is  attempted, 

T will  not  say  performed,  by  those  who  have  never 
been  educated  to  the  profession,  any  improve- 
ment in  this  state  of  things  is  scarcely  to  be 
hoped. 

I have  a friend  who  served  his  time  to  a 
sanitary  engineer,  and  went  straight  from  the 
office  of  his  employer  to  the  architectural  depart, 
tnenb  of  the  Horse  Guards ; he  could  nob,  of 
coarse,  pass  any  examination,  and,  doubtless, 
went  in  as  a so-called  supernumerary.  To  such 
proceedings,  and  others  of  renoh  less  credit  to 
the  country,  the  occurrence  I am  about  to  relate 
is  in  all  probability  due, 

A barrack  waa  built  in  India,  and  after  its 
completion  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  its  purpose : 
this  waa  a small  matter  compared  with  the 
seqnel.  The  barrack  was  pulled  down,  the 
materials  were  sold,  and  the  architect  (?)  (a 
Royal  Engineer)  bought  back  from  the  brother 
of  the  purchaser  the  identical  stone  of  which  it 
was  previously  built,  nob  knowing,  we  will  hope, 
that  it  waa  the  same. 

Civil  Engineer,  late  Architect. 


“ SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED  WORKMEN.” 

Sir, — Having  seen  a letter  in  the  Builder 
(p.  1079),  from  “ Inquirer,”  in  reference  to  the 
‘‘  Mysteries  of  the  Bnilding  Trade,”  I wish  to 
make  a few  remarks  applicable  to  the  snbjecb. 

As  to  thegreat  diversity  of  opinion  which  exists 
at  the  present  time  in  the  trade,  nothing  more 
fully  confirms  it  than  the  vast  difference  in  the 
amount  of  the  tenders  for  the  same  job ; and 
while  the  system  of  paying  skilled  and  unskilled 
workmen  the  same  amount  of  wages  remains  in 
force,  it  is  a matter  of  impossibility  for  any 
employer  of  labour  to  form  a correct  estimate 
ns  to  the  cost  of  the  work  he  is  about  to  under- 
take. 

A few  evenings  ago  I was  in  conversation  with 
a very  intelligent  foreman,  whom  I believe  to  be 
a most  valnable  servant,  and  who  is  now  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  a large  building  in 
the  south-western  district.  He  told  me  that  hia 
employer  gave  him  orders  if  he  saw  any  work- 


man under  his  charge  was  worth  more  mone^ 
than  ho  was  receiving,  he  waa  to  have  it,  fo'. 
those  were  the  kind  of  men  who  paid  him  best  ’ 
and  it  is  well  known  that  well-paid  labour  is  the 
cheapest  of  labour,  when  judiciously  managed^ 
and  if  skilled  workmen  do  not  receive  a wage  in 
proportion  to  their  work,  ic  takes  all  the  stimulus 
from  them  to  improve  themselves. 

The  following  argument  is  sometimes  raised, 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  make  a distinotiou 
between  the  first  and  second  class  workmen,  on 
account  of  the  dissatisfaction  it  would  create  in 
the  trade ; but  if  those  in  charge  of  the  work 
were  competent  to  disbiuguish  between  the  two 
(which  they  should  be),  the  difficulty  would  bo 
no  greater  than  in  any  other  trade;  bub  when 
we  see  skilled  hands  discharged  to  make  room 
for  inferior  ones,  and  the  latter  are  paid  as  first- 
class  workmen,  we  must  still  expect  to  hear  em. 
ployera  exclaim  “This  work  is  costing  too  much  ” ; 
and  where  such  a state  of  things  exists  it  forms 
another  mystery  in  the  building  trade,  which  an 
outsider  might  well  be  puzzled  to  understand. 

A Looker  On. 


TRANSMISSION  OF  SOUND. 

Sir, — The  partition  described  by  your  corre. 
spondents,  Messrs.  T.  Robinson  & Co.,  is  as  well 
oaloulated  as  possible  bo  transmit  sound  from 
one  room  to  the  other.  It  consists  of  two  faces 
of  sonorous  boarding  joined  together  by  the  studs 
of  the  partition  framing,  and  is  covered  with 
varnished  paper,  which  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  reception  and  the  delivery  of  the  sound  at 
the  two  surfaces.  With  such  oonstrnction  the 
filling  of  the  air  spaces  with  sawdust  can  bo  bub 
of  small  avail.  The  simplest  remedy  would  be 
to  canvass  one  or  or  both  of  the  sides  again  and 
bang  with  a heavy  flook  paper  so  as  to  deaden 
the  sound  as  much  as  possible  by  means  of  the 
soft  rough  surfaces.  As  an  experiment  some 
rough  material  might  be  tacked  to  each  side  of 
the  partition  so  that  the  effect  could  be  observed. 

Thos,  Blashill. 


CHiLK  FOR  BUILDING. 

Sir, — I see  one  of  your  correspondents  asks 
for  information  respecting  the  treatment  of  chalk 
for  building  purposes.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a help 
to  tell  him  that  on  the  top  of  Wrotham-hill  there 
are  two  cottages,  the  walls  of  which  are  built 
entirely  of  chalk.  They  stand  close  to  the  high 
road  leading  from  London  to  Maidstone,  and  have 
been  built  at  least  thirty  years.  There  is  another 
cottage  at  Wrotham  Chalk-pits,  occupied  by  a 
workman  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Spencer,  lime, 
burner,  Wrotham,  Kent,  who  would  possibly  give 
your  correspondent,  “ Z.  W.,”  the  information 
he  requires.  S.  T. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Sib,— Sc6ing_  that  a aeries  of  Saturdaj  eveoing  lecture 
on  the  Laws  of  Health  were  to  be  given  ac  the  Society  o 
Arte  rooms,  by  a gentleman  who  is  believed  to  have  con. 
siderable  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  I went  to  hear  the  first  one  on  Saturday  last,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  time  when  the  lecture  should  have'been 
commenced  (eight  p.m.),  found  the  entrance-lobby  blocked 
by  a number  of  persons,  all,  like  myself,  desirous  to  enter, 
bat  detained  apparently  in  order  to  carry  out  the  slow 
process  of  each  one  separately  signing  bis  name  in  a book. 
Having  waited  for  some  minutes  in  the  very  draughty 
lobby,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  a lecture,  where 
things  were  managed  in  such  an  unbusinesslike  manner, 
was  not  worth  the  trouble. 

Is  it  a “Shibboleth”  of  the  Society  that  no  one  can 
enter  its  dreary  and  comfortless  rooms  without  first  writing 
his  name  ? I can  understand  the  ceremony  at  a members’ 
meeting;  but  when  a lecture  is  publicly  advertised,  with 
a money  charge  for  admission,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
payment  of  the  stipulated  coins  should  be  sullieient, 
without  requiring  from  everyone  of  a crowd  of  persons 
a specimen  of  his  caligraphy.  IIxgibne. 


TILING. 

Sib,— I should  bo  very  much  obliged  to  some  of  your 
correspondents  if  they  could  give  me,  through  your 
columns,  an  opinion  ivs  to  the  best  manner  of  patting 
tiles  on  a house, — first,  so  as  to  avoid  snow  and  rain 
driving  in  ; secondly,  for  warmth  ; thirdly,  for  durability. 
1 have  put  them  on  with  hay,  with  felt,  boards,  and  mortar, 
without  perfect  success,  and  now  my  clerk  of  the  works 
recommends  most  (which  I never  heard  of  before),  while 
itiy  foreman  recommends  mortar,  and  then  lathing  the 
rafters,  aud  putting  on  them  iusido  a rough  coat  of  plaster. 

G.  IIOKSLBT  Pir-ilEH, 


The  Theatre  Royal,  Southampton.— This 
building  has  just  been  decorated  by  Messrs. 
Buchan  & Son,  and  the  orchestra  bavin«’ 
been  removed  to  uuderneatb  the  stage,  has 
given  much  more  room,  whilst  a new  retiring- 
room  for  ladies  has  been  built  on  the  ground- 
floor. 
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ABERDEEN  CITY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A spECiAt,  meeting  of  the  Aberdeen  Town 
Council  was  held  lately  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  three  new  schctnos  of  improre- 
ment.  One  of  these  is  the  utilisation  of  the 
sewage  of  the  town  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. At  present  the  sewage  of  the  more  low- 
Ij  iog  parts  of  the  city  disohargoa  itself  into 
the  harbour,  and  the  proposal  is  to  pump 
it  up,  so  that  it  might  be  used  for  irrigation 
purposes,  along  with  the  sewage  from  the 
higher  lands,  which  is  at  present  utilised  on 
the  Spittal  Irrigation  Farm.  The  subject  was 
remitted  for  report  to  Sir.  Boulton,  the  police 
surveyor,  who  details  two  schemes  for  the  diver- 
eion  of  the  low-level  sewage,  and  the  junction  of 
it  with  the  high-level  system  as  desirod,  the 
total  cost  of  the  one  being  31,2211.,  and  the  other 
29,54:01.  The  annual  expenditure  for  pumping 
of  the  first-mentioned  scheme  would  be  1,0001., 
as  against  500/-.  in  the  other  case ; but  Sir. 
Boulton  recommends  the  more  expensive  scheme 
as  the  “ best  and  most  satisfactory  under  all  the 
circumstances.’'  In  order  to  properly  utilise 
the  sewage,  if  the  proposal  is  carried  out,  Mr. 
Boulton  thinks  that  about  624  acres  of  land 
would  be  required,  216  acres  near  the  south  side 
of  the  Don  for  the  sewage  of  the  27,000  in- 
habitants  residing  in  the  district  drained  by  the 
mid-level  sewer,  and  408  acres  at  Murcar  for 
the  51,000  inhabitants  in  the  district  drained  by 
the  low  and  high  level  sewers. 

Another  scheme  is  the  opening  up  of  Rose- 
mount,  or,  in  other  words,  the  connecting  of  that 
important  soburb,  which  lies  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  town,  with  the  city.  It  is  proposed 
to  bring  the  district  into  closer  connexion  with 
the  business  part  of  the  city  by  the  construction 
(1)  of  a new  street,  commencing  at  the  High 
Stocket-road,  nearly  opposite  Watson-street, 
passing  thence  throngh  the  property  recently 
acquired  by  the  Town  Council  to  Upper  Leaside- 
road,  and  running  thence  across  the  Den  Burn  to 
Skene-street,  which  it  would  join  nearly  opposite 
Chapel-street;  and  (2)  of  a street  rnnning  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  north  end  of  Union- 
terrace  to  the  foot  of  South  Mount-street,  and 
including  the  opening  up  of  the  north  end  of 
Union-terrace  into  Skene-street.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  last-named  street  is  between  13,000/. 
and  14,000/ , but  no  estimate  of  the  other  street 
has  yet  bee  n made  known. 

The  third  scheme  is  the  construction  of  a 
carriage-drive  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Dee. 

The  Improvement  and  Sewage  Committees, 
having  fally  considered  those  schemes,  have  re- 
commended  that  the  Council  should  make  applica- 
tion to  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  session  for  a 
new  Improvement  Act,  which,  in  addition  to 
these  three  schemes,  might  enable  them  to  effect 
several  minor  improvements. 

The  Council  discussed  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittees at  great  length.  The  whole  of  the 
speakers  wore  in  favour  of  an  Improvements 
Bill  being  obtained,  but  eventually  the  report 
was  held  over  for  farther  consideration. 


THE  RUINS  OF  IONA. 

The  Oban  Times  details  the  "improvements” 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
at  the  grand  old  rnins  that  adorn  the  Island 
of  Iona.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
have  been  the  opening  and  repairing  of 
the  east  window,  north  and  south  windows 
of  the  choir,  and  sooth  window  of  the  tran- 
sept,  and  restoring  them  to  exactly  their  original 
style.  All  the  walls  right  round  the  cathedral 
and  monastery,  wherever  there  were  any  flaws, 
holes,  or  cracks,  have  been  carefully  repaired, 
and  the  original  foundations  laid  bare,  and  where 
any  defects  existed  they  have  been  made  good 
with  stone  and  cement.  All  doorways  and  win- 
dows which  bad  been  deoayinghave  been  secured, 
and  the  old  patterns  been  adhered  to.  The 
chapter-house,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the 
building  that  has  a roof  to  it,  and  which  was  in 
a very  ruinous  condition,  has  been  thoroughly 
overhauled.  Tons  of  earth  and  rubbish  were 
taken  off  the  top  of  it,  and  replaced  by  good 
lime,  stone,  and  cement.  In  the  cloister  court 
great  improvements  have  also  taken  place.  Some 
beautifully-carved  pillars  were  exposed  in  exca- 
vating the  court;  they  formed  the  sides  of  a 
series  of  little  doors  which  led  into  the  square 
from  the  court.  They  are  now  carefully  pre- 
served as  being  good  specimens  of  work.  Some 
very  fine  tombstones  have  also  been  brought  to 
light,  the  last  of  them  being  that  of  M'Duffie,  or 


M'Pbee,  of  Colonsay.  This  stone  is  below  the 
east  window  of  the  south  aisle,  and  has  an  in- 
soription  upon  it,  although  much  broken,  and 
is  considered  to  be  as  line  a tombstone  as  there 
is  in  the  island.  The  inscription  has  been  read 
by  Mr.  James  Drummond,  Edinburgh.  There 
has  also  been  a heart-shaped  stone,  with  a cross 
on  the  faoe  of  it,  found  some  few  hundred  yards 
north-east  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  very  carefully 
preserved  in  a strong  iron  box  with  look  and  key 
specially  made  for  ic,  by  the  orders  of  the  pro- 
prietor, his  Gcaoe  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  It  is 
supposed  by  him  and  other  antiquaries  to  date 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  St.  Columba.  Another 
of  the  same  shape,  with  a cross  also  upon  it,  has 
since  been  found  near  the  same  place. 


TENDERING  AT  SALFORD. 

Eably  in  September  of  this  year  the  Salford 
Corporation  solicited  tenders  for  the  construction 
of  a reservoir  at  Uighfield.  The  specifications 
were  announced  in  the  advertisements  to  be  ready 
on  a certain  day,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  were  not  issued  until  some  days  afterwards. 
In  each  specification  it  appears  that  the  words 
" white  bricks  ” had  been  printed  instead  of 
"red  bricks”  or  " hard-burnt  bricks.”  The 
moment  that  this  mistake  ” was  noticed,  the 
word  " white  ” was  crossed  out,  and  " red  ” or 
"hard-burnt”  written  over.  Thus  each  con- 
tractor was  treated  precisely  alike  in  the  correc- 
tion. On  the  15th  of  September  their  respective 
tenders  were  opened  by  the  Water  Committee, 
and  found  to  bo  as  follow  : — 


M'Grcgor  & Badman,  Darwen £11,867  0 0 

G.  LawBon,  Northwich  11,424  0 0 

W.  & J.  tt'orthingtOD,  Manchester  9,511  0 0 

A.  PillioR,  Bolton 9,237  9 3 

J.  B.  Maguire,  Lancaster  8, 6-1-1!  13  3 

King  & Hawn,  IVigaa 8,480  0 0 

G.  Gilbert,  Salford 8,454  0 0 


The  estimate  of  the  borough  engineer  was 
8,1821.  The  consideration  of  these  tenders  was 
deferred  until  the  20th  of  September,  when  the 
committee  selected  for  consideration  the  lowest 
three ; and,  nine  days  afterwards,  on  the  29th  of 
September,  they  again  met,  and  had  a letter 
read  to  them  from  Mr.  Pilling  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  estimated  for  " white  ” instead  of  “ red  ” 
bricks,  and  that,  therefore,  his  amended  tender 
would  bo  1,141/.  Sa.  4d.  leas  than  his  first  tender, 
i.o.,  8,093/.  Sa.  lid.  instead  of  9,237/.  9a.  3d.  On 
the  11th  of  October  the  committee  again  met 
for  farther  considering  the  tenders,  when  they 
decided  to  accept  "conditionally”  that  of  Mr. 
Pilling.  That  gentleman  having  complied  with 
the  " conditions,”  this  decision  was  confirmed  by 
a meeting  of  the  same  committee  on  the  23rd  of 
October,  when  it  was  ordered  that  the  Council 
should  be  recommended  to  approve  of  their  pro- 
ceedings and  accept  the  contract. 

These  facts  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Councillor  Dyson,  he  was  in  his  place  at  the 
Council  meeting  on  the  30th  ult.  to  make  in- 
quiries in  regard  to  them ; and,  upon  Mr.  W. 
Brown’s  motion  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
Water  Committee’s  minutes  and  the  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Filling’s  tender,  he  put  the  following 
' questions  to  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
viz. : — First,  how  was  it  that  the  specifications 
were  not  ready  till  the  Wednesday  evening  or 
Thursday  morning,  instead  of  the  Monday,  so 
that  only  two  or  three  days  were  given  to  the 
contractors  in  which  to  prepare  their  tenders  ? 
Second,  bow  was  it  that  Mr.  PilHog’s  specifica- 
tion said  " white  bricks  ” and  all  the  other 
specifications  " hard-burnt  bricks,”  " white  ” 
being  crossed  out  ? And,  third,  who  informed  Mr. 
Pilling  after  the  second  meeting  of  the  Water 
Committee,  called  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
tenders  a second  time,  that  he  had  made  a mis- 
take  in  tendering  for  " white  bricks  ” instead  of 
" hard-burnt  bricks  ” ? Why  was  Mr.  Pilling 
allowed  a third  chance  of  tendering  and  the 
other  contractors  only  two  chances  ? 

In  reply,  Mr.  Farmer,  chairman  of  the  Water 
Committee,  admitted  that  what  was  done  in  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Pilling’s  tender  " was  entirely  at 
variance  with  his  ideas  of  what  was  fair  and 
right”  ; and,  in  thus  expressing  himself,  he  was 
not  alone ; others  took  the  same  view,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  back  to  the  committee  for 
further  consideration,  with  the  intimation  that 
they  will  do  well  to  cast  aside  the  whole  of  the 
estimates  and  begin  de  novo.  The  Salford 
Weekly  News  asks  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Pilling 
alone,  of  the  seven  firms  tendering,  should  read 
"white”  for  "red”  bricks,  when  the  word 
" white  ” was  crossed  out  of  the  specification 
and  " red  ” written  over  it  ? 


DRAINAGE  AT  BURSLEM. 

The  Bnrslem  Local  Board  at  their  last 
meeting  considered  and  unanimously  adopted  a 
scheme  prepared  by  their  surveyor  (Mr.  E.  M. 
Richards)  for  disposing  of  the  serfage  of  the 
district  by  irrigation  and  downward  filtration 
upon  the  Bradwell  Hall  Farm,  situated  about 
one  mile  north-west  of  the  village  of  Wolstanton. 
The  sewage,  amounting  to  about  900,000  gallons 
per  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  will  be  pumped 
throngh  a cast-iron  rising  main,  1 fo.  4 in. 
diameter,  to  a vertical  average  height  of  190  ft., 
and  thence  distributed  over  the  farm.  The 
farm,  comprising  an  area  of  31-4  acres,  will  be 
leased  at  an  annual  rental  of  2/.  10s.  per  acre. 
The  cost  of  carrying  out  the  necessary  works  is 
estimated  at  25,0001. ! 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Gvecnoclc,  — The  masons  in  the  employment 
of  Messrs.  John  Coghill  & Son,  Greenock,  who 
struck  work  on  account  of  an  alleged  infringe- 
ment by  their  employer  of  the  society’s  rules 
referring  to  apprentices,  have  returned  to  their 
work,  the  difference  having  been  amicably 
settled. 

Bradford.  — The  journeymen  plasterers  in 
Bradford  are  on  strike.  They  wished  to  be  paid 
" walking  time,”  and  to  have  two  honrs’  notice 
before  leaving,  and  the  employers  offered  to  pay 
the  men  by  tho  hour,  but  they  have  been  un- 
able to  agree  as  to  terms. 

Swansea.  — The  master-builders  of  Swansea, 
who,  some  months  ago,  during  the  strike  of  the 
operative  masons,  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  mutual  protection,  have  received 
notice  from  the  Operative  Masons’  Association 
that  in  May  next  they  should  demand  an  in- 
crease of  wages  of  6d.  a day.  ,The  Master 
Builders’  Association  have  since  met,  and  come 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion  to  give  notice  to 
tho  men  that  on  the  Ist  of  January  next  they 
will  reduce  the  wages  Gel.  per  day,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  depression  of  trade  and  the  state 
of  the  money  market. 

Liuerpoo/.  — The  second  annual  soiree  and 
ball  of  the  Liverpool  House  Painters’  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  the  Gth  inst.  It  appears  that 
during  the  past  year  there  have  been  paid  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Association  about  378/.,  as 
follows: — For  deaths,  198/.;  accidente,  116/.; 
benevolent  purposes,  42/.  59. ; and  travelling- 
money  (to  allow  members  to  go  to  other  towns), 
22/.  The  number  of  the  mombora  is  1,456. 


CLAIM  FOR  WAGES  BY  A BUILDER’S 
FOREMAN. 

BARTLETT  V.  ROWLA.VD. 

This  was  a claim  (heard  in  the  Bloomsbury 
County  Court,  on  the  10th  inat.)  made  by  tho 
plaintiff,  a builder’s  foreman,  to  recover  from  the 
defendant  the  sum  of  21.  lOs.  for  a week’s  wages, 
and  13s.  6d.  petty  cash  ; total,  3/.  3b.  6d. 

The  plaiotin'  stated  that  ho  was  engaReJ  by  the  defend- 
aut  ou  tho  Dew  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Bolsover-street, 
Euston-road,  and  was  paid  op  to  the  day  before  Good 
Fridsj’.  Had  applied  sixteen  times  to  the  defendant  for 
the  money  dne  to  him.  He  receired  a week's  notice  to 
quit  on  the  Tuesday  after  Easter  Sunday.  The  defendant 
told  him  he  (the  plaintiiT)  was  superseded,  and  he  wanted 
plaintiff  to  make  up  his  accounts  and  measure  up  the 
excavations.  He  measured  up,  made  up  the  time- 
sheet, and  paid  the  men's  wages  ; but  on  Saturday  be  was 
told  he  would  not  be  paid  until  he  brought  a note  from 
Rowland,  aod  Rowland  would  not  give  him  one.  The 
defendant  said  be  gave  the  notice  to  the  plaintiff  because 
he  had  no  interest  in  the  works,  and  the  surveyor  com- 
plained of  the  conduct  of  plaintiff.  He  never  promised 
to  pay  plaintiff,  but  would  have  done  so  if  ho  had  made 
up  his  book.  Judgment  was  given  for  the  wages  without 
the  petty  cash. 


Skating-Rink  at  Rock  Feiry.— A new 
skatiug-riuk  has  just  been  opened  at  Rock  Ferry, 
Liverpool.  The  site  is  central,  being  on  the 
Bedford  estate,  adjoining  the  New  Chester-road, 
and  close  by  the  Wesleyan  chapel.  The  building 
is  externally  of  a plain  style  of  architecture, 
being  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The 
covered  and  open  rink  together  have  an  area  of 
750  square  yards.  The  covered  portion  is  roofed 
over  by  open  timber,  stained  and  varnished. 
The  usual  retiring-rooms  are  provided,  together 
with  a refreshment  bar,  and  a gallery  overlooking 
the  skating  surface.  The  sole  contractor  for  the 
erection  was  Mr.  W.  Davies,  of  Nelson-place,  Rock 
Ferry, and  the  architects  were  Messrs.  Troogbton 
it  Prescott,  of  Cambridge  Chambers,  Lord-street, 
Liverpool.  The  floor  was  laid  by  the  Manchester 
Limmer  Asphalte  Company, 
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CHUROn.BUILDING  NEWS. 

Seend  {Wilts'), — On  tbo  7fcb  inst.  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbnry  re-opened  Holy  Cross  Churoh,  the 
parish  ohurch  of  Seend,  on  the  completion  of 
the  rebuilding'  of  the  chancel,  at  a cost  of  nearly 
1,000Z.  raised  by  public  subscription,  aided  by  a 
grant  of  lOOi.  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sionera.  The  nave  and  aisles  of  this  church  were 
rebuilt  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  centnry. 
and  are  good  specimens  of  Perpendicular  archi- 
tecture 5 bat  tfie  chancel  which  was  “restored" 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  ohurch.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved 
to  rebuild  it  on  the  old  foundations,  preserving 
those  portions  of  the  walls  which  belonged  to  the 
original  chancel.  The  new  work  is  oonstrncfced 
of  Bath  stone,  the  interior  facing  being  of  ashlar 
and  the  exterior  of  rango  work  similar  to  that  in 
the  nave.  The  details  of  the  windows,  parapet 
and  string-courses,  and  the  carved  pinnacles  are 
copied  from  those  of  the  north  aisle.  The  roof, 
which  is  covered  with  lead,  is  of  oak  with  pine 
panels.  The  prayer-desks,  lectern,  &c.,  are  of 
carved  oak,  and  the  paving  is  of  Minton’s  tiles. 
The  brass  standard  lights  and  the  altar-raila 
were  oast  by  _Mr.  Singer,  of  Frome,  from  the 
architect’s  designs.  During  the  progress  of  the 
work  a “squint"  was  opened  between  the  chancol 
and  the  north  aislo,  and  a portion  of  a Norman 
shaft  and  some  fragments  of  two  Decorated 
windows  were  found  in  the  walls.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Style,  of  Thames  Ditton  and 
London ; and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  R.  B. 
Mullings,  of  Devizes. 

Newington  (London). ~1ho  new  oharch  of 
St.  Andrew,  New  Kent-road,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  8th  of  November. 
The  bnilding  has  been  erected  from  designs  of 
Messrs.  Newman  & Billing,  and  is  of  Early 
French  type.  The  nave  is  80  ft.  long  and  28  ft. 
wide,  and  37  ft.  to  the  plate,  in  five  bays.  The 
chanoel  is  28  ft.  long,  23  ft.  wide,  and  31  ft. 
high.  On  the  north  aide  are  nave  and  chancel 
aisles,  and  on  the  south  side  nave  aisle,  vestry, 
organ,  transept,  porch,  and  the  baptistery,  being 
the  lower  stage  of  the  tower,  vaulted  with  stonm 
The  nave  roof  is  open,  and  the  chancel  roof  is  a 
barrel  vault  in  wood.  The  ohurch  accommodates 
766  persons,  and  is  free  and  unappropriated,  the 
district  being  a very  poor  one.  The  font  is  the 
old  one  from  the  demolished  ohurch  of  St.  Mary, 
Newington,  of  bad  Late  Decorated  Design,  about 
twenty  years  old,  and  only  valuable  from  its 
associatious,  as  it  is  very  nnsuitable  to  the  now 
church.  The  church  is  faced  with  stocks  inter- 
nally, and  externally  with  (red  brick,  and  stone 
bauds  and  tracery,  and  cost  4,800i.  The  builders 
are  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers  j the  tiles  are  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  of  Lugwardinej  the  heating  by 
Mr.  Eyre,  of  Codnor,  Derby ; and  the  lighting 
by  Mr,  Mason, of  Harrow-road;  the  fitting's  aro 
by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis ; Messrs.  Warner  sup- 
plied  the  bell ; and  the  builders’  clerk  of  works 
was  Mr.  H.  Buck. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Roni/ord.— The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Congregational  Chapel  in  South-street,  Romford, 
was  laid  on  the  5tb  ult.  The  new  chapel  is 
to  replace  an  old  structure  in  North-street,  which 
was  erected  in  1823,  and  afforded  accommodation 
for  only  250.  The  architect  of  the  new  chapel  is 
Mr.  E.  C.  Allam,  of  Romford,  Messrs.  Staines  & 
Co.,  of  London,  being  the  builders,  the  contract 
sum  being  3,210Z.  In  addition  to  this  amount 
the  site  coat  over  l.OOOL,  and  the  total  outlay 
is  about  -1,5001.  The  style  adopted  for  the  new 
chapel  18  Gothic,  of  an  early  and  simple  character 
The  building  will  be  oblong  in  plan,  61  ft.  long 
by  37  ft.  wide  internally,  with  a tower  at  the 
Bonth-east  corner,  surmounted  by  a elated  spire 
60  ft.  high.  In  the  rear  of  the  church  behind 
the  pulpit  will  bo  a large  class-room,  and  over 
this  the  organ-gallery,  with  accommodation  for 
the  choir.  In  the  front  elevation  will  be  a large 
fonr-hght  window,  and  beneath  it  the  principal 
entrance;  a smaller  door  on  the  left  will  give  a 
separate  entrance  to  the  tower  staircase.  The 
side  elevation  will  be  divided  into  five  bays  by 
bold  projecting  buttresses  with  a largo  two- 
light  window  in  each  bay.  The  walls  will  be 
faced  with  Kentish  ragstone,  with  dressings  of 
Bath  atone.  The  roof  of  the  bnilding  will  be 
semi-ootagonsl  in  form,  or  wagon-headed.  The 
church  will  accommodate  3-10  persons  on  the 
ground  floor  and  130  in  the  end  galleries,  and, 
should  further  accommodation  be  required,  side 
galleries  can  be  added, giving  200  additional  seats. 


Kilniuir^Easter, — The  new  Free  Churoh  at 
Kilmuir  • Easter  was  opened  recently.  The 
bnilding  was  commenced  in  October  last  year. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Maitland,  Tain.  The 
length  of  the  building  is  68  fc.  and  the  breadth 
33  ft.  The-  roof  is  open — 29  ft.  from  floor  to 
ridge,  and  is  supported  by  five  coupled  principals, 
resting  on  stone  corbels.  The  design  of  the 
roof  is  wagonheaded,  with  quatrefoil  ventilators  of 
pitch  pine  in  the  centre  of  each  bay.  The  work 
has  been  all  executed  by  local  tradesmen,  the 
following  being  the  various  oontraotora  for  the 
work  : — Mason  work,  Messrs.  D.  Munro  & Co., 
Alness;  carpenter  and  slater,  J.  & D.  Munro, 
Milntown  j plaster-work,  J.  Reid,  Tulliob ; painter 
work,  Urquhart  & Mackay,  Tain.  The  church 
is  seated  for  500,  and  is  in  the  Early  French 
Gothic  style.  The  cost  is  1,500J. 

Bridge  End  (Halifax). — Bridge  End  Chapel  has 
been  reopened,  after  being  closed  seven  weeks 
for  renovation  and  redecoration.  The  stencilled 
ornaments  used  in  the  decoration  were  specially 
designed  for  the  work  by  the  decorators,  Messrs. 
Hirst  & Barraolongh.  Mr.  Thomas  Bottomley 
has  executed  the  woodwork  in  connexion  with 
the  alterations  and  additions  that  have  been 
made. 

Bury  St.  Edmund’ 3.~ThQ  Baptist  Chapel  in 
Garland-streot,  Bui-y  St.  Edmund’s,  has  been  re- 
opened,  after  being  closed  three  months  for 
alterations,  &o.  Open  benches  have  been  sub- 
stitnted  for  the  old-fashioned  high-backed  pews, 
and  a new  platform  for  the  preacher,  with  bap. 
tistery  beneath,  has  been  erected.  New  snn. 
lights  have  been  provided  by  Messrs.  Hudson  & 
J aggard.  The  painting  work  was  done  by  Messrs. 
Mead  & Neagus,  and  Mr.  Lot  Jackman  was  the 
builder,  to  whom  the  benching  aud  renovating  of 
the  interior  of  the  bnilding  was  entrusted,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Watson. 

Cricklade.  — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Congregational  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Crick- 
lade.  For  nearly  eighty  years  past  a Congrega- 
tional  chapel  has  stood  in  Caloot-streeb,  Crick- 
lade (it  having  been  erected  in  1799),  but  as  it 
would  seat  only  about  200,  it  baa  recently  been 
thought  that  a more  commodious  and  spacions 
bnilding  was  desirable.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Orlando  Baker,  architect,  of  Swindon,  was 
instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  a new  chapel. 
The  front  wall  of  tbo  old  chapel  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  the  new  building  will  occupy  the 
ground  in  front,  which  has  hitherto  been  used  as 
a graveyard.  It  will  bo  joined  to  that  part  of 
the  old  chapel  which  is  left  standing,  which  will 
form  a schoolroom  for  the  150  scholars  attend- 
ing the  Sunday  school.  The  schoolroom  will  be 
divided  from  the  chapel  by  a screen,  removable 
at  will.  The  new  structure,  which  will  cost 
about  1,0001.,  will  be  45  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and,  with 
the  galleries,  will  be  capable  of  seating  about 
450  persons.  The  contract  for  the  masonry  has 
been  let  to  Mr.  J.  Pinnock,  of  Cricklade. 

Chertsey. — The  memorial-stono  of  a new  Con- 
gregational Churoh  at  Chertsey  has  been  laid. 
The  building  will  be  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  Mr.  John  Salman  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  T.  & W.  Knight  are  the  builders. 

Rastrich.  — The  memorial-stone  of  a new 
United  Methodist  Free  Church,  at  Oakes. green, 
Rastriok,  has  been  laid.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  building  is  2,0001. : it  comprises  a commo- 
dious room  for  pnblio  worship,  a school-room 
beneath  the  same,  two  class-rooms,  and  a house 
for  chapel-keeper:  the  style  is  Classic.  The 
contracts  are  let  to  the  following  : masons’  work, 
John  & Wm,  Crowther,  Rastrick  ; joiners’, 
Jonathan  Oharnock  & Sons,  Halifax ; plasterers 
and  slaters’,  Joe  Wood,  Rastrick;  plumbers’, 
John  Shaw,  Rastrick;  painters’,  J.  Stuttard, 
Huddersfield.  The  rooms  will  bo  warmed  with 
hot  air.  The  plans  and  designs  are  by  Mr. 

R.  F.  Rogeraon,  architect,  Brighouse. 

Forfar. — A new  Baptist  Church  has  recently 
been  opened  at  Forfar.  The  building  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Johnston, 
architect,  Forfar,  and  the  total  coat  will  be 
1,700Z.  The  site  is  in  Manor-street,  having  a 
considerable  frontage  to  the  street.  The  build- 
ing is  of  concrete,  the  execution  of  which,  along 
with  the  painting,  was  taken  in  hand  by  the 
managers  themselves,  and  these  parts  of  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  their  own  employ6s. 
The  structure  is  in  the  Early  Gothic  style.  The 
chapel,  which  is  seated  for  400,  is  56  ft.  by  40  ft., 
and  the  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  25  ft.  Behind 
the  chapel  is  a hall  fitted  up  to  accommodate 
eixty  _ persons.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  first 
erection  in  Forfar  in  which  concrete  construc- 
tion has  been  tested.  The  walls  are  18  in.  in 
thickness.  The  contractors  were:— For  the] 


joiners’  work,  Mr.  Hay ; for  plumbers'  work, 
Mr,  Howie;  for  slaters’  work,  Mr.  D.  Shepherd  ; 
for  plasterers’work,  Mr.  Masterton. 

Qateshead,  — A new  English  Presbyterian 
Church  is  being  erected  in  Gateshead,  from 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  architect, 
Newcastle.  It  will  be  a stone  building,  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  will  have  a spire  rising 
to  a height  of  150  ft.  Seats  will  be  provided 
for  about  800  persons.  The  session. house, 
loctnre-ball,  and  vestries  are  already  erected 
at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel ; and  the  total 
cost  of  the  entire  works  will  be  between 
6,000J.  and  7,000J.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
VVhite  & Sproat,  of  Blytb,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Gibson,  of  Newbiggin-by-the-Sea.  The  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  foundation  and  corner  stones 
of  the  church  took  place  on  the  13th  nit. 

Stoke-on-Trent, — The  Congregational  Churoh 
at  Stoke-on-Trent  has  just  been  reopened,  after 
alterations  and  improvements,  and  the  erection 
of  lecture-room,  class-rooms,  and  other  conveni- 
ences, at  an  outlay  of  about  l,000h  Mr.  Sngden, 
of  Leek,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Barlow,  of 
Stoke,  the  bnilder. 

Liverpool.  — The  new  Presbyterian  church 
here  is  situate  on  the  east  side  of  Shaw, 
street,  corner  of  Everton-brow,  the  principal 
facade  fronting  that  way,  the  side  elevation  to 
Shaw-street.  The  street  in  front  being  a very 
steep  gradient,  a lecture-room  was  formed  under- 
neath, the  floor  of  which  is  only  24  in.  below  the 
level  of  Shaw-street,  thereby  giving  all  the 
necessary  light ; there  are  also  vestries  and  class, 
rooms.  The  plan  of  the  ohurch  oomprises  a nave 
67  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide,  and  two  transepts 
15  ft.  by  7 ft.  6 in.  There  is  also  a gallery  over 
the  entrance  end  33  ft.  by  17  fc.,  the  whole  filled 
with  pews  made  upon  the  most  approved  prin. 
oiple,  and  all  framed  and  filled  with  flash  narrow 
boarding,  providing  seat-room  for  abont  500. 
The  ceiling  is  wagon-headed,  showing  all  the 
wood  riba  dressed  and  moulded,  with  a corbelled 
cornice  at  the  spring  and  perforated  apace  above 
that  acting  as  ventilators.  All  the  panels  aro 
relieved  with  stencil  patterns  in  prominent 
colours.  The  whole  was  designed  and  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Richard  Owen,  Breck-road,  the  contrac- 
tors being  Messrs.  Nicholson  & Eyre,  Wellington- 
road,  Toxteth  Park.  The  total  coat  of  laud, 
bnilding,  and  furnitnro,  will  bo  about  -4,50UJ. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Biikenhead.’—Oav  Lady’s  Cbnrcb,  Birkenhead, 
which  is  situated  near  the  northern  extremity  of 
Price-street,  Birkenhead,  has  been  erected  nearly 
sixteen  years,  the  foundation-stone  having  been 
laid  on  the  Gth  December,  1860,  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  about  6,OOOL,  but  only  the  nave  and 
aisles  were  constructed.  Steps  are,  however, 
now  being  taken  for  the  completion  of  the 
edifice,  and  the  bishop  has  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  chancel,  which,  with  two  side 
chapels,  sacristies,  and  tower,  will  carry  out  in 
their  entirety  the  plans  of  the  architect,  the  late 
Mr.  Welby  Pugin.  The  tower  will  be  70  ft.  in 
height.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Woolley,  of 
Chester.  The  material  employed  will  be  chiefly 
Sconrton  atone. 

Market  Harhorough. — A new  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  being  erected  hero  near  the  Lubeuham- 
road.  The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation, 
stone  was  performed  on  the  21st  nld.  by  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham. 

Sutton. — On  the  27th  Sept,  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Edward,  King  and  Con- 
feasor,  was  consecrated  at  Sutton,  near  Guild, 
ford.  The  church  stands  on  an  eminence  adja- 
cent to  Whitmoor  House,  and  is  of  plain  exterior 
in  the  Early  English  style.  It  is  built  of  brick] 
faced  with  flint  and  stone  dressings,  and  consists 
of  nave,  apsidal  chancel,  and  north  aisle,  formio" 
the  lady-chapel.  The  principal  entrance  is  by 
the  south  porch,  on  the  gable  of  which  is  a statiio 
of  St.  Edward,  sitting  on  his  throne,  holding  a 
sceptre,  with  the  dove  aud  the  emblematical 
ring.  The  high  altar  is  in  three  compartments, 
with  carved  groups  in  stone,  representing  the 
meeting  of  St.  Edward  and  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist,  the  latter  habited  as  a pilgrim,  the  Coro- 
nation  of  Sfc.  Edward,  and  the  opening  of  the 
tomb  of  St.  Edward  by  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  A.  Bnckler,  Here- 
ford-square,  London ; and  the  bnilder  was  Mr 
James  Harris,  of  Woking.  The  whole  of  the 
carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton,  of 
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Cheltenham.  The  edifice  will  seat  aboat  150 
persone. 

— Thenew Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  “Our  Lady  and  St.  Michael,”  at  Working, 
ton,  was  opened  recently.  The  building, — the 
stjle  of  which  is  Early  English, — is  from  a 
design  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin,  archi- 
tect,  and  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and 
transept,  two  confessionals,  and  a vestry.  The 
plan  is  ornoiform,  and  at  the  east  end  is  a belfry, 
the  summit  of  which  is  90  ft.  from  the  ground. 
The  walls  are  of  stone, — the  ashlar  work  consist- 
ing of  stone  from  the  St.  Bees  and  Aspatiia 
quarries,  and  the  remainder  of  stone  from 
Lszonby.  The  clearstory  is  supported  by  eight 
massive  pillars  of  polished  granite,  and  each 
pillar  is  surmonnted  by  the  figure  of  an  angel 
carved  in  stone.  There  is  no  gallery,  and  the 
seats  in  the  church  are  open,  and  made  of  Baltic 
timber.  At  the  east  end  is  an  organ-loft,  and 
at  the  west  end  the  altar,  with  a space  on  each 
side  for  side  altars.  The  church  is  about  130  ft. 
long  by  70  ft.  wide,  and  has  cost  10,0001.  The 
whole  of  the  work  in  connexion  with  the  build, 
ing  has  been  performed  by  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Hugh  Tates,  of  Liverpool. 

Middlesbrough. — On  the  3rd  nit.  the  R.C.  Bishop 
of  Beverley  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Catholic  Church  in  Sussex-street,  Middlesbrough. 
The  new  chnrch,  which  adjoins  the  schools  and 
residence  of  Father  Lacy,  will  be  in  the  Gothic 
style,  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Goldie  & 
Co.,  London,  It  is  to  accommodate  some  1,200 
persone,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  about  12,0001. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Craggs  & Benson,  of 
Stockton  j the  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  William 
Watson. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

ChclienhcLm. — A stained-glass  window,  an 
anonymous  gift,  has  recently  been  placed  in  the 
parish  church.  It  is  in  tho  south  side,  to  the 
west  of  the  porch.  There  are  two  sobjects,  the 
one  representing  our  Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  the  other  the  miracle  of  healing  the  blind 
man.  In  a panel  in  the  tracery-piece  is  a dove 
with  an  olive-branch,  a coloured  border  sur- 
rounding  the  light,  and  the  spaces  are  filled  with 
rose  foliage.  The  workwas  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Bell  & Son,  of  Bristol. 

Bimbury. — A stained-glass  window,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Cawley,  for  a number  of  years 
agent  to  Lord  Tollemaobe,  was  placed  in  its 
position  at  the  west  end  of  Bonbnry  Church  on 
the  7th  nit.  The  window  is  a three-light  one, 
with  tracery  above,  and  the  figures  which  fill  it 
are  emblematical  of  a wise  steward,  the  story 
represented  being  that  of  Joseph  as  steward  to 
Pharaoh.  In  the  centre  light  is  seen  Joseph 
presiding  over  the  selling  of  the  corn  at  the 
time  of  the  famine  in  Egypt,  while  before  him 
are  his  brethren,  in  the  act  of  pnrobaeing  and 
counting  ont  the  money  into  the  hands  of  an 
Egyptian.  In  the  left-hand  light  is  represented 
the  departure  after  buying,  a servant  being  in 
the  act  of  loading  the  asses,  while  one  of  the 
brethren  stands  by  with  uplifted  face. 

Lambeth, — A stained-glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-the-Less,  Lam- 
betb,  by  the  parishioners  and  other  friends  of 
Canon  Gregory,  in  memory  of  the  twenty  years, — 
1853-1873, — daring  which  he  was  vicar  of  the 
parish.  The  window  consists  of  three  lights, 
and  tho  design  and  all  the  work  connected  with 
it  has  been  executed  by  the  students  of  the 
Lambeth  School  of  Art,  a school  that  Canon 
Gregory  was  instrumental  in  founding. 

Listed  {Tetersjield). — The  east  window  of  two 
lights  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  W.  H. 
Constable,  Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  the 
rector,  and  in  memory  of  his  son.  They  con- 
tain the  Crucifixion  and  Ascension  of  our  Lord, 
under  canopies  and  bases,  with  an  inscription  at 
bottom. 

Great  Shelford  (Cambridgeshire). — The  large 
five-light  east  window  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  three  centre  compartments  contain 
one  picture  of  oor  Lord’s  Ascension,  extending 
over  the  three  openings,  and  at  the  base  the  Last 
Supper, — under  a floriated  canopy.  The  left- 
hand  light  contains  Christ  bearing  His  Cross  and 
the  Betrayal.  The  right-hand  light,  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Entombment.  The  south  window, 
of  three  lights,  is  filled  with  the  Six  Acts  of 
Mercy.  These  windows  are  erected  by  the 
Rev.  A.  T.  Crisford,  rector,  in  memory  of  his 
BOD,  and  was  designed  and  e.xecated  by  W.  H. 
Constable,  of  Cambridge. 

Edinburgh. — The  Stained-glass  Windows  Com- 
mittee of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinbnrgh, 
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having  examined  the  memorial  window  to  the 
late  Dean  of  Guild  Lorimer,  proposed  to  he  in- 
serted in  the  north  wall,  approved  of  the  same, 
and  authorised  its  insertion.  The  window  has 
been  put  up  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days, 
and  now  that  this  is  done  all  the  windows  in 
the  north  wall  are  filled  in  with  stained  glass. 
The  Lord  Provost  stated  that  he  proposed  to 
insert,  at  his  own  expense,  and  as  a gift  to  the 
city,  the  great  east  window,  and  that  some 
months  ago  he  had  instrncted  Messrs.  Ballantine 
& Sons  to  prepare  a design,  which  he  now  snb- 
mitted.  According  to  this  design,  the  five  lower 
lights  of  the  window  illustrate  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  five  npper  lights  the  Ascension  j the 
tracery  being  occnpied  with  the  angelic  choir. 
The  committee  approved  of  the  design,  and 
authorised  the  work  to  be  proceeded  with.  The 
east  window  will  coat  between  1,1001.  and 
1,200L  There  now  remains  to  be  taken  up  only 
one  window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral,  looking  into  Parliament-square. 

Offau'a.— Messrs.  Pitman  & Cnthbertson  have 
just  executed  a large  stained-glass  “Trinity” 
window  for  a cbnrch  in  Ottawa,  representing 
the  Ascension.  In  the  centre  compartment  is 
the  figure  of  our  Lord  within  nebulm  of  vesica 
form ; the  outer  part  of  the  rose  foil  is  orna- 
mented with  vine  branches ; above  the  rising 
figure  is  a scroll,  with  the  words  “ I will  come 
again,”  and  below,  on  another  scroll,  is  the 
greeting,  “ Peace  be  with  you.”  In  the  four 
smaller  trefoil  compartments  are  the  emblems  of 
the  evangelists,  and  in  the  outer  are  floating 
angels. 


I’iOol'.S  llcttiilfb. 

Notes  on  Building  ConstntcUon : arranged  to 
meet  the  lieqxiireine^its  of  the  Science  aiid  Art 
Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  South  Kensington.  Part  II. : com- 
mencement of  second  stage  or  advanced  course. 
Rivingtons. 

The  second  volume  of  this  series  of  handbooks 
(to  be  complete  in  three  volumes)  contaias  further 
instruction  on  the  subjects  gone  into  in  the  first 
volume,  and  also  snch  additional  instruction  as 
is  necessary  for  stadents  wishing  to  pass  in  the 
second  stage  or  “ Advanced  Course  ” in  the 
examinations  in  Building  Construction  in  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, except  a few  subjects  reserved  for  the  third 
volume,  such  as  tho  nature  of  stresses  and 
characteristics  of  materials  used  in  bnilding. 
The  book  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to  be 
exhaustive  ; its  use  would  be  to  bring  the  out- 
lines and  principles  of  each  subjeot  before  the 
student,  and  give  him  a starting-point  from 
which  to  work  out  the  sabjeot  further  in  detail 
from  actual  observation  and  the  study  of  special 
works.  Masonry  and  bricklaying,  roofs  (timber 
and  iron),  joiners’  work  generally,  fire-proof 
floors,  plasterers’  work,  glazing,  riveting,  are 
among  the  subjects  treated  of.  The  book  is  well 
printed  and  adequately  illustrated  j but  in 
general  it  seems  exceedingly  conservative  in  its 
tendencies;  the  chapters  dealing  with  joiner’s 
work,  for  instance,  treat  as  necessary  parts  of 
the  subject  various  old  superstitions,  as  one  may 
call  them,  about  “quirks”  and  “beads”  and 
" ovolos,”  and  sundry  other  ways  of  finishing, 
which  were  accepted  as  gospel  by  our  grand- 
fathers, but  which  are  not  always  consonant  in 
their  methods  with  sound  workmanship  or  in 
their  results  with  architectural  appearance  and 
style.  The  book  is,  however,  nseful,  compact, 
and  suggestive  ; but  not  to  be  too  implicitly 
followed,  at  least  by  those  who  desire  to  advance, 
in  tho  science  of  building,  beyond  the  stand- 
point of  to-day,  or  of  yesterday. 

A Suggestive  Hand-boolc  of  Art  Criticism. 

By  Thom.^s  Gir-KS.  Pickering. 

This  is  merely  a small  pamphlet,  of  snch  a 
length  as  might  be  read  as  an  evening  lecture; 
and  to  give  it  so  high-sounding  a title  was 
rather  absurd  : “ a few  thooghts  on  art-criti- 
cism ” wonld  describe  it  more  correctly.  Most 
of  the  writer’s  remarks,  taken  separately,  are 
true;  but  he  wants  himself  one  of  the  most 
important  qualities  of  a critic,  viz.,  a logical 
method  and  style.  Short  as  his  essay  is,  half 
of  it  is  not  to  the  point,  and  the  connexion  of 
the  various  stages  of  his  discourse  is  by  no 
means  apparent:  the  essay  is  what  we  should 
call  “ invertebrate.”  It  would  be  quite  possible 
to  lay  down  the  lines  of  a theory  of  art-criticism 
within  tho  space  occnpied,  but  to  do  so  would 
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involve  keeping  within  the  limits  of  a general 
but  a concise  and  clear  summary  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  art,  without  going  into  any  parti- 
cnlars  which  do  not  serve  to  enforce  the  main 
argument.  Mr.  Gilks,  however,  wanders  off  into 
passages  of  mere  reflection  and  talk  about  this 
and  that  artist,  which  add  nothing  to  his  argu- 
ment, and  wonld  only  be  in  place  in  an  extended 
essay  on  painting,  The  pamphlet,  in  short, 
proves  nothing,  though  it  contains  agreeable 
writing  in  parts.  It  is  prettily  got  up,  and 
illustrated  with  four  nicely-executed  engravings. 


A Journey  due  East : being  a Journal  of  a Five 
Months'  Trip  to  Lotcer  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Tvrhey  in  the  Winter  of  1862-3.  Revised 
edition.  London  : A.  Hall.  1876. 

This  is  what  may  be  termed  an  ordinary 
tourist’s  account  of  his  impressions  of  an 
Eastern  journey  fairly  done;  and  as  this  is  a 
new  edition,  we  may  presume  that  the  book  has 
had  a certain  success,  and  has  found  readers. 
It  tells  nothing  new  or  special,  however;  and 
when  the  writer  diverges  from  mere  descrip- 
tion to  tonch  npon  old  and  new  theories  in  regard 
to  history  and  topography,  he  is  quite  “ behind 
the  age.” 


The  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Toiois.  By 

George  B.  Waring,  Jun.  New  York  : Hurd  & 

Houghton.  London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston, 

Searle,  &,  Rivington.  1876. 

Addressed  to  honsehoiders  in  general,  although 
some  of  the  points  discussed  are  specially  in- 
tended for  the  information  of  town  authorities, 
and  intended  rather  as  an  incentive  to  the 
securing  of  good  work  than  as  a guide  to  the 
manner  of  its  performance.  This  is  the  author’s 
modest  estimate  of  his  own  work,  but  a perusal 
of  the  book  discloses  farther  claims  to  atten- 
tion. Writing  from  and  of  American  towns  and 
villages,  the  author  yet  has  recourse  to  our  own 
experiences,  and  quotes  freely  from  some  of  our 
own  authors.  We  are  thus  led  to  think  that  in 
the  few  passages,  which  we  quote  as  follow,  the 
author  intends  to  refer  to  our  own  country  as 
well  as  to  America : — “ Honses,  even  of  the  best 
class,  which  are  free  from  sanitary  objections  are 
extremely  rare.  The  beat  modern  appliances  of 
plumbing  are  made  with  almost  no  regard  for 
the  tendency  of  sewer-gas  to  find  its  way  into 
living-rooms,  nor  for  other  insidious  but  well- 
known  defects.  So  generally  is  this  true,  that 
it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  un  whole- 
someness  in  our  houses  is  practically  universal. 
Hardly  less  universal  is  a enrions  sensitiveness 
on  the  part  of  the  occupants  of  these  houses 
to  any  suggestion  of  their  sbortcomings. 
Singularly  enough,  no  one  whose  premises  are 
subject  to  malarial  influences  seems  willing  to  be 
told  the  truth  with  regard  to  them.  No  man 
likes  to  confess  that  his  own  well  and  his  own 
cesspool  occupy  the  same  permeable  stratum  in 
his  garden.”  This  is  a home-troth  which  is  not 
confined  to  any  partionlar  country,  and  the 
consideration  of  it,  and  recognition  of  its  truth 
by  each  individual  householder,  will  anywhere 
create  a wholesome  demand  for  a proper  water- 
supply. 

The  book  consists  of  ten  chapters,  and  wo 
receive  it  with  welcome,  as  conveying  some 
sound  and  practical  instruction.  It  would  add 
to  the  value  of  the  book  if,  when  a second  edition 
may  be  required,  some  information  conld  be  given 
bearing  npon  climatic  influences  on  the  process 
of  decay  of  organic  substances  in  respect  of  its 
rapidity  or  otherwise. 


Principles  of  Co)istructio7i  and  Efficiency  of  Water- 
wheels. By  WiLLiAii  Donaldson, *M. A.,  Assoc. 

Inst.  C.E.  London  and  New  York  : E.  & F.  N. 
Spon.  1876. 

This  is  a treatise  on  the  principles  of  construc- 
tion and  efficiency  of  turbines  rather  than  of 
waterwheels,  as  we  commonly  understand  tho 
term  in  England.  The  efficiency  of  turbines  is 
stated  to  be  only  half  the  power  of  the  water 
expended  through  them;  whereas  the  efficiency 
is  generally  stated  to  be  three-fourths,  and 
in  some  cases  even  four-fifths.  The  author 
says  that  all  waterwheels  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes : — 1.  Those  which  are  driven 
partly  by  the  statical  weight  of  the  water 
acting  through  a portion  of  the  whole  fall, 
and  partly  by  the  momentum  acquired  by  the 
water  before  it  strikes  the  wheel ; 2.  Those 
which  are  driven  only  by  momentum  acquired 
by  the  water.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  com- 
prehend in  this  classification  those  wheels  which 
are  drven  wholly  by  the  weight  of  the  water 
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the  itnpnlse  gi^en  to  it  before  it  etrikea  the 
wheel  beiog  deeigoed  to  fill  the  buckets  merely, 
and  not  to  eob  upon  the  wheel  by  way  of  mo- 
mentum ; and  these  weight-driven  wheels  are 
more  effioient  than  wheels  driven  partly  by 
momentum  and  partly  by  weight,  and  their 
efficiency  ie  much  greater  than  one-half  of  the 
power  of  the  falling  water. 

Neither  does  the  author  seem  to  state  the  case 
correctly  of  the  quantity  of  water  discharged 
over  a weir,  in  saying  that,  by  the  ordinary 
formula,  the  depth  is  measured  directly  over 
the  weir;  for,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  formula 
requires  that  the  depth  be  measured  from  the 
level  of  still  water.  A special,  and  not  the 
general,  formula  must  be  used  in  ascerfaining 
the  quantity  when  the  depth  is  measured  in  the 
manner  stated  by  the  anthor. 


GROUND  LANDLORDS  OF  LONDON  AND 
THEIR  TENANTS. 

Sib, — Thousands  will  endorse  your  remarks  concerning 
the  evils  that  exist  under  the  present  fysteni  of  manage- 
ment, and  coul'l  the  noble  proprietors  but  hear  a tithe  of 
the  bitter  complaints  and  ruin  to  very  many  occupants  of 
Ibeir  shop  property,  through  undue  advantage  being  taken 
of”  landlords'  undue  and  strained  rights,”  it  would  cause 
them  to  consider  well  the  wisdocu  of  their  tenants  having 
no  further  court  of  appeal  than  to  their  agents.  I quote 
iny  own  case  as  asample.  My  father  and  myself  haveoc- 
cupied  the  same  spot  overflfty  years;  four  years  since  the 
premises  were  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  most 
substantially  rebuilt  by  Messrs.  Holland  & Haonen.  Last 
Michaelmas  my  seven  )’ear8’  lease  expired,  Ooe  month 
previously  a claim  of  20/.  was  sent  tn  from  the  Bedford 
Office  for  dilapidations,  to  he  paid  before  any  arrangement 
could  be  made  fora  new  lease.  I resisted  so  far  as  a business 
man  dare  do,  with  the  fear  of  remeving  from  a known 
shop,  and  employed  professional  advice ; but  although  no 
dilapidations  could  be  found,  save  one  cracked  pane,  it 
was, — Pay  or  go.  I elected  the  former,  and  have  the 
receipt  for  dilapidations  to  a new  houte  hanging  in  my 
olTice,  not  being  able  yet  to  harmonise  it  with  the  erec- 
tion of  a statue  to  John  Bunyau  at  Bedford.  In  charity, 
I hope  the  noble  Duke  knows  nothing  of  this. 

The  remedy  seems  to  be  a “Shop  Property  Act"  em- 
powering the  tenant  to  demand,  not  less  than  ihree  years 
before  the  expiry  of  his  lease,  the  terms  on  which  a new  one 
will  be  granted,  thus  giving  him  timely  notice  for  not  fixing 
him  in  a corner  to  liabilities  he  cannot  compass.  There 
arc  many  noble  landowners  who,  preferring  a good  name  to 
gain,  could  frame  an  equitable  arrangement,  and  add 
Instreto  tbeir  coronets.  'Win.iAii  Howaed. 

22,  Great  Rmedl-ttreet, 
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Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries, — The 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
let  inst.,  in  the  Old  Castle,  Newcastle,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr,  R.  Carr-Ellison.  A letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  John  Clayton,  of  the  Chesters, 
Humsbaugh-on-Tyne,  in  which  the  writer  said  : — 
I had  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  some  account  of 
the  recent  discovery  of  Roman  remains  at  our 
meetiog  to-morrow,  but,  until  all  the  inscribed 
altars  can  be  read,  I feel  that  no  account  of  the 
particulars  of  the  discovery  which  would  be 
satisfactory  can  be  given  to  the  society.  The 
altars  bearing  inscriptions  are  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  found,  but  the 
lettering  on  many  of  them  is  very  indistinct. 
The  well  or  bath  described  by  Horsley,  in  hie 
“ Britannia  Romana,”  is  certainly  identical  with 
the  structure  now  explored,  which  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  a reservoir  for  water  in  the 
temple  of  a deity  as  yet  unheard  of.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a water  goddess,  being 
represented  on  one  piece  of  sculpture  as  floating 
on  the  leaf  of  a gigantic  water-lily.  This  reser- 
voir has  at  a subsequent  period  been  used  for 
other  purposes  than  those  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally  intended,  and  has  been  made  a place  of 
deposit  of  coins  of  a low  denomination  for  the 
pay  of  the  Roman  army.  Two  unique  vaefs 
have  been  found  with  some  ornamental  Samian 
ware,  and  other  objects  of  interest,  of  which  1 
trust  I shall  be  able  to  give  a description. 

A Strong-  Room.— Messrs.  Chubb  & Son 
have  just  completed,  at  their  works  in  Glengall- 
road,  a large  fire-resieting  strong  room  for  a 
London  bank.  It  contains  a lobby  in  which  will 
stand  several  iron  safes.  The  remainder  of  th^s 
room  is  subdivided  into  two  principal  strong 
closets,  one  to  receive  safes  for  cash,  bullion,  &c. ; 
the  other  and  largest  compartment  being  fitted 
up  on  all  sides,  from  floor  to  roof,  with  tier  upon 
tier  of  iron  shelves.  The  outer  door  is  coo- 
Btruoted  of  wrought  iron  and  hard  steel,  weighing 
nearly  a ton,  and  is  secured  by  two  of  Chubb’s 
locks  throwing  bolts  all  round  its  four  sides.  A 
folding  grille  in  the  doorway  is  used  to  ventilate 
the  room  by  day  while  the  door  remains  open. 
The  room  measures  20  ft.  by  12  It.,  and  9 ft. 
high,  and  weighs  about  23  tons. 


TIieSoileanDrinkingFoautaio,  Norwich. 
The  drinking.fouotain,  for  the  erection  of  which 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ipswich  and  Newmarket 
roads,  Norwich,  the  late  Sir  John  Peter  Boileao 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  1,000J.,  was  unveiled  on 
the  30th  ult.  Some  years  elapsed  after  the 
death  of  Sir  John  before  the  Corporation  finally 
gave  their  consent  to  the  erection  of  the  fountain 
on  the  site  stipnlated,  and  the  work  since  its 
commencement,  from  one  cause  or  another,  pro- 
ceeded bub  tardily.  But  no  pains  have  been 
spared  by  Sir  Francis  Boilean  and  his  oo- 
f-xecutors  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  testator. 
The  fountain  is  a lofty,  richly-decorated  red. 
brick  structure,  consisting  of  a cauopy  supported 
at  each  corner  by  pillars,  and  beneath  the 
canopy  is  a life-size  bronze  figure  of  a seated 
woman,  representing  Charity,  giving  water  from 
a shell  to  a child  standing  at  her  knees.  This 
figure  rests  upon  a square  pedestal  containing 
the  taps  and  basins.  Tbe  canopy  is  richly 
decorated.  It  is  in  moulded  bricks.  One  tym. 
panura  contains  tbe  arms  of  the  donor,  while  the 
opposite  one  contains  the  arms  of  the  city.  Tbe 
other  tympani  contain  floral  work.  All  the  work, 
save  tho  gronp  in  bronze,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
T.  Jeckyll,  the  statnary  being  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  sculptor.  The 
ornamental  paterm,  &c.,  of  the  canopy  were  cut 
by  Mr.  Minns,  of  Heigbam ; the  brickwork  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Dereham ; and  the 
water  apparatus  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  & J. 
King. 

Architects'  Commission  at  Winchester. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Winchester  Town  Council, 
on  tbe  find  inst.,  a report  was  presented  by  tbe 
Finance  Committee  reoommeuding  payment  oi 
bills  due,  G53I.,  on  the  city  account,  including 
Mr.  Pocock’s  (arohicect)  professional  charges  for 
the  erection  of  galleries,  &o.,  at  the  Guildhall. 
Mr.  Jones,  in  reference  to  this  latter  sum,  pointed 
out  that  it  was  more  than  20  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  builder’s  contract,  3931.  Ho 
thought  it  was  an  enormous  charge,  and  one 
which  should  make  them  careful  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Councillor  Stopher  (who  is  himself  an  archi- 
tect) said  he  would  rather  not  have  bad  occasion 
to  say  a word  about  the  architect’s  charges,  but  he 
could  not  allow  it  to  go  forth  to  the  public  that 
these  charges  related  solely  to  the  construction 
of  the  new  galleries,  for  there  was  a sum  of 
lol.  15s.  for  the  plans  of  a new  room  and  kitchen 
which  were  not  carried  out,  and  there  was  the 
cost  of  several  visits  from  London,  and  the  nsual 
commission  of  5 per  cent,  would  not  cover  those. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Tbe  New  Viaduct  at  Carlisle.— A Carlisle 
paper  states  that  tbe  abutment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Viaduct  on  the  east  side  of  English  Dim  side 
is  now  up  to  “ springer”  height,  and  the  con. 
tractor  is  engaged  in  making  the  foundation  for 
the  second  pier  eastward.  In  carrying  out  this 
work  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced.  At 
a depth  of  10  ft.  the  workmen  came  upon  an  old 
Roman  way,  paved  with  cobbles  set  in  hydraulic 
mortar,  and  so  firmly  embedded  that  it  could 
only  be  broken  through  by  the  use  of  bars  and 
sledge  hammers.  Below  this  old  roadway  a 
stratum  of  soft  earth  was  found,  and  it  was  not 
until  a depth  of  nearly  18  ft.  had  been  sunk  that 
a gravel  foundation  was  reached.  This  is  now 
being  made  the  foundation  of  the  superstructure 
by  the  use  of  concrete  and  rough  rubble.  Tbe 
new  Nelson  Bridge  is  now  nearly  finished,  and 
if  no  check  comes  in  tbe  way  it  is  hoped  tbe 
Viaduct  may  be  opened  for  use  by  about  the 
month  of  May. 

Public  Baths  for  Northampton. — Messrs. 
P.  & R.  Phipps  have  for  some  time  past  had 
under  their  consideration  plans  drawn  np  by 
Mr.  William  Hull,  architect,  for  the  erection  of 
a large  swimming-bath,  &c.,  on  the  ground  at 
the  rear  of  tbe  Half  Moon  Inn,  Bridge-street. 
The  project  has  now  assumed  definite  shape,  the 
contract  of  Messrs.  Dunkley,  of  Bliswortb,  for  tbe 
work,  having  been  accepted,  the  estimated  cost 
being  1,400L  Tbe  building  will  face  the  new 
road  leading  by  tbe  Cattle-market  to  the  South- 
bridge.  lied  bricks,  relieved  by  Caaterton  stone, 
will  be  used  in  the  facade,  which  will  be  of  two 
stories.  The  swimming-bath  will  be  63  ft.  by 
25  ft.  in  extent,  and  from  a depth  of  3 ft.  G in. 
at  one  end,  will  gradually  deepen  to  7 ft.  6 iu.  at 
the  other.  There  will  be  twenty  dresslug-rooma 
round  the  side  of  the  interior,  with  the  usual 
acoeasories. 

St,  John’s,  Chelaea. — The  architects  of 
St.  John’s  Church,  mentioned  in  our  last,  were 
Messrs.  Newman  & Arthur  Billing. 


Destruction  of  an  Old  Railway  Bridge 
near  Bdinburgh. — On  the  5th  inst.  a bridge 
across  the  Caledonian  Railway  immediately 
beyond  Dairy  was  destroyed  by  means  of 
dynamite,  being  no  longer  necessary  in  view 
of  tbe  new  structure  now  being  thrown  across 
the  Hue  at  a point  which  will  give  direct  com- 
munication between  the  villas  at  Merohiston  and 
the  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway. 
P.eparations  for  the  explosion  bad  been  made  on 
the  previous  night,  so  that  after  the  London 
train  passed  in  the  morning  all  requiring  to  bo 
done  was  to  lay  sleepers  above  the  rails  for  their 
protection.  The  charge  of  dynamite  used  was  a 
large  one,  and  the  cartridges  having  been  inserted 
in  a cutting  carried  across  the  key-stones  of  the 
arch,  the  result  of  the  blast  was  the  instant 
demolition  of  the  bridge.  The  work  was  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Stoddart, 
district  engineer  on  the  Caledonial  Railway. 

Preserving  Timber. — The  improvements  iu 
saturatirg  wood  and  timber,  invented  by  Mr. 
H.  Sainsbury,  of  Paris,  consist  in  employing  a 
solution  formed  iu  the  relative  approximate  pro- 
porcions  of  water,  1,000  litres;  alum,  16  kilos. ; 
sulphate  of  copper,  16  kilos.  ; bromide  of 
sodium,  1 kil.;  and  iodide  of  sodium,  1 kil.  For 
the  pur,voae  of  the  iovention  he  prefers  placing 
the  timber  or  wood  to  be  treated  in  a close- 
vessel  from  which  he  draws  ofi  all  the  air,  and 
in  which  he  immediately  injects  the  above- 
mentioned  liquid  with  a pressure  varying  from 
15  lb.  to  150  lb.  to  the  inch.  It  is  stated  that 
wood  thus  injected  not  only  acquires  thereby  a 
considerable  degree  of  hardness,  whereby  it  is 
better  fitted  to  resist  wear  and  tear,  friction, 
exposure  to  tbe  atmosphere,  and  deteriorating 
causes,  but  it  is  also  rendered  completely  incom. 
buBtible, 

Royal  Scottish  Academy. — At  a general 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  held  on 
the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  William  Brodie,  R.S.A.jWas 
elected  secretary,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  J.  Dick 
Peddie,  resigned.  At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  R. 
Anderson,  arohitcct,  was  elected  an  Associate  of 
tbe  Academy,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  George  TTay,, 
who  in  February  last  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Academician.  Another  vacancy  exists  iu  the 
list  of  Associates,  occasioned  by  the  recent  death 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Clark  ; but  this,  it  is  stated,  will 
not  be  filled  till  November,  1S77  In  February 
next  there  will,  it  is  understood,  be  an  election, 
of  Academicians  to  supply  tbe  places  of  Sir 
George  Harvey,  Mr.  David  Bryce,  and  Mr.  R.  T. 
Ross;  and  as  these  blanks  will  be  made  good 
from  the  Associates,  three  additional  vacancies 
will  be  created  in  that  body. 

The  Late  Mr.  C.  J.  Hemans. — We  have 
heard  with  great  regret  of  the  death,  at  Luooa, 
of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hemans,  a son  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
the  poetess.  Mr.  Hemans  left  England  in  early 
life,  and,  after  residing  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  finally  settled  iu  Italy,  and  latterly 
in  Home.  It  was  here  that  his  chief  studies 
were  made  in  history  and  arobmology.  His  more 
recent  ones,  “ A History  of  Medimval  Christianity 
and  Sacred  Art  in  Italy,”  aud  ” Historic  and 
Monumental  Rome,”  contain  tbe  results  of  his 
most  mature  studies.  Mr.  Hemans  was  for  a- 
long  time  our  correspondent,  and  our  earlier 
volumes  contain  a series  of  valuable  articles  by 
him  descriptive  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Eternal 
City. 

Chicago  Ironworks. — The  growth  ofironwork 
in  the  Western  States  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Chicago,  which  is  situate  retnotenot  only 
from  the  iron  mines,  but  also  from  coal  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  Of  the  ten  Bessemer  steel 
works  in  the  United  States  two  are  located  in 
Chicago,  and  of  the  291,000  tons  Bessemer  steel 
rails  made  in  the  country  last  year,  85,000  tons, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  amount,  were 
made  in  Chicago.  Tbe  iron  industries  have  200 
establishments,  employ  10,000  workmen,  and 
manufacture  to  the  amount  of  $35,000,000 
annually. 

The  Artisaus',  Labourers’,  and  General 
Dwellings  Company  (Limited). — On  the 
8th  inst.  the  shareholders  in  the  Artiaans’i 
Labourers’,  and  General  Dwellings  Company 
(Limited)  invited  abont  three  hundred  of  their 
workmen  to  a “ raising  feast”  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  to  celebrate  the  partial  completion 
of  the  large  batch  of  houses  the  company  are 
now  erecting  on  their  Queen’s  Park  estate.  Dr. 
Baxter  Langley  presided.  It  was  stated  by  one 
of  the  workmen  on  the  estate  that  the  company, 
during  the  nine  years  of  their  existence,  bavo 
never  bad  a serious  dispute  with  their  men. 
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Birmingham  Society  of  Artists.— On  the 
10th  inat.,  Mr.  J.  T.  Bunco  delivered  a leotnre,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Birmingham  Society  of  Artiats, 
on  the  Life  of  David  Cox.  Cox’s  life,  Mr.  Bance 
said,  was  free  from  dark  shades  as  it  was  from 
brilliant  lights}  it  was  noble  in  the  greatest 
sense,  and  was  valuable  iu  an  incalonlable 
degree,  having  opened  a world  of  beanty  and  a 
vast  region  of  instrootion  and  enjoyment  to 
those  who  without  that  aid  could  not  have  in. 
terpreted,  and  would  have  failed  to  enter  upon 
either. 

Overcrowding  at  Swansea. — A serions 
case  of  overcrowding  came  before  the  Swansea 
magistrates  on  the  SXst  nit.  The  house  alluded 
to  was  No.  3,  James-conrt,  James-street,  and 
Mr.  Inspector  Thomas,  who  brought  the  case 
forward,  proved  that  in  a small  room,  11  ft.  3 in. 
by  11  ft.  6 in.,  nine  and  sometimes  ten  persons 
slept.  There  were  thus  only  about  82  cnbic  feet 
of  air  for  each  person,  instead  of  250  or  300  ft., 
as  required  by  the  Act.  The  stipendiary  gave 
orders  that  the  parties  should  at  once  remove 
from  the  premises. 

Wigan  Benefactors. — A public  meeting  of 
ratepayers  at  Wigan  has  resolved  to  adopt  the 
Fublio  Libraries  Act  in  the  town.  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor,  ootton-spinner,  at  his  own  expense,  and 
at  a cost  of  nearly  10,000!.,  has  almost  com- 
pleted the  erection  of  a building,  which  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  town,  for  the  purposes  of  a free 
library  j and  in  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Winnard, 
surgeon,  left  by  hia  will  a sum  of  10,0001.  for 
the  pnrchase  of  books. 

Chester  Archaological  and  Historic 
Society. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  session 
of  the  Chester  Archaeological  Society  was  held 
in  the  Society’s  room,  Lower  Bridge-street,  when 
Mr.  Beamont,  of  Orford  Hall,  delivered  an 
interesting  address  on  “ The  Obsolete  Pecu- 
liarities of  English  Law.” 

New  Shoreham  Cimreh. — The  architect 
engaged,  Mr.  A.  Loader,  says  that  the  letter  in 
onr  last  issue  in  reference  to  the  works  now 
being  carried  on  at  New  Shoreham  Chorch  is 
” entirely  void  of  trnth.”  The  same  statement 
has,  nevertheloss,  been  made  to  us  by  another 
correspondent. 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Leeds. — The  interior 
of  the  Albert  Hall  here  has  been  decorated. 
The  directors  have  laid  out  1,0001.  upon  the 
ornamentation.  The  sunlight  overhead  is  lighted 
up  by  electricity.  Messrs.  W.  Perkins  & Sons,  of 
East  Parade,  were  the  architects  employed. 


TENDERS 

Por  cemetery  chapels,  lodge,  &c,,  at  Bromley,  Kent. 
Mr.  George  Truefitt,  architect.  Quaniitiea  by  Mr.  Morris 


Taylor 

PajDC  & Baldiog .. 

Coles  

Staioea  & 8oa  

Prebble  

Carter 

Copping  


£3,950  0 
3,S45  0 
, 3,744  0 
3,582  0 
. 3,545  0 
, 3,530  0 
, 3,320  0 


Por  roads  and  drainage  at  Bromley  Cemetery,  Kent. 
Mr.  George  Truefitt,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Morris 


Coles  

Heath . 

Hawkes  

Payne  4 Balding., 

Prebble  

Copping 

Lansbary  


..£874  0 0! 
..  613  0 0 
..  630  0 0 
..  613  0 0 
.,  496  0 0 
..  460  0 0 
..  3S9  0 0! 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  at 
43reat  Marlow,  for  Mr.  C.  Jubber.  Mr.  Chas.  Carter, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

SQver  & Son  £1,620  0 0 

Woodbridge  1,697  0 0 

Carter 1,495  0 0 

Plumridge 1,460  2 0 

For  building  house  and  stables,  Heron-road,  Brixtoa, 
for  Mr.  Havill.  Messrs.  Habershon  4 Pile,  architects 
House.  Stables. 

Haynes £550  0 0 £250  0 0 

Edworthy 634  0 0 244  0 0 

Jufld  4 Hawkings ...  626  0 0 217  0 0 

Taylor  615  0 0 203  0 0 

Leathley  485  0 0 200  0 0 


Accepted  for  alterations  to  the  Sunderland  'and  North 
Durham  Liberal  Club.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bounthwaite, 
architect:— 

Bricklaying,  Masonry,  i-c. 

T.  4 A.  Cooke £182  10  0 

Joinery  and  Carpentry. 

Hodgson 277  10  0 

Slating. 

Nelson  32  10  0 

Painfiny  and  Glazing, 

Kirknp  139  14  0 

Plumbing  and  Gatjllting. 

Hudson  20  0 0 


For  Primitive  Methodist  Cbapel,  Bromley,  Kent. 
A.  J.  Bouse,  architect.  Quantities  sopplied  : — 


Mr. 


Taylor  4 Son 

Wyeth 

Cox  4 Son  

Ridge  4 Kingslstid 

Pi  ebble  4 Co 

R.  4 E.  Smith  

Parker  4 Evans  

Willis  

King  4 Brown  

Lose 

Hocking 

Copping  (accepted) 


For  ten  houses  and  one  hou'e  and  shop  in  ’Wellington- 
street,  Whitechapel,  for  Mr.  M.  Samuels.  Mr,  Edward 
Clarke,  architect.  Quantities  supplied:— 


Crockett 

Jarvis  4 Sons  

Cohen  

King  4 Brown 

Tully  

Davis  

Eiehsrdson  Bros 

Aitchison  4 Walker  , 

Wythe 

Lewis  

Mattock  4 Co 

Hutebinsou  Bros 

Judd  4 Hawkings  ... 

Howard  

Brealy 

Oliver  

Andrews  4 Co 

Cocks  & Co, 


.,£4,676  0 0 
4,509  0 0 
4,573  0 0 
4.661  0 0 
4.637  0 0 
4.uU  0 0 
4,478  0 0 
4.323  0 0 
4,297  0 0 


3,974 

3,603 

3,323 

3,802 

3,785 


0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Castle  Inn,  Stratford  New  Town, 
for  Mr.  Thomas  Proctor.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  archi- 
tect : — 

Stamp  4 Bowtle £325  0 0 

Pringle  248  0 0 

Salt  (accepted)  203  0 0 


For  alterations  (exclusive  of  painting,  glazing,  and 
deeoraliui)  to  64,  Church-street,  Greenwich,  for  Mr. 
K.  B.  Fountain.  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  architect:— 

Holding  4 Son £466  0 0 

Smith 28')  0 0 

Sanderson  (accepted) 243  10  0 

Wheeler 212  0 0 

For  warehouse  and  manufacturinir  nremiscs  in  "White- 
oross-street,  E.C.  Messrs.  Ford  4 Hesketb,  architects 

Dove  Bros £^7i  6 0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 8,671  0 0 

Downs  & Co 8,6fi8  0 0 

Lawrence  8,b62  0 0 

Newman  4 Maun 8,628  0 0 

Peto  Bros 8,621  q 0 

Brass  e_524  0 0 

Browne  4 Eobinson  8,430  o o 

Ashby  Bros 8,353  0 0 

Merritt  4 Ashby 8,245  0 0 

Crubb  (accepted) 7,929  0 0 


For  warehouse  in  Jewin-street,  E.C. ^Messrs.  Ford  4 
Hesketh,  architects ^ 

Morter 

Merriit  4 Ashby 

Lawrence  

Brass  

Browne  4 Robinson  . 

Ashby  & Horner  

Ashby  Bros 

Boyce  

Crabb  (accepted) 


..£2,833  0 0 
..  2,819  0 0 
,.  2,786  0 0 
2,755  0 0 
..  2,813  0 0 


2,691  0 0 
2,554  0 0 
2,513  0 0 
2,165  0 0 


For  painting  the  interior  of  the  Borough  Market, 
Southwark.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  4 Son,  architects  — 

Baguley £805  0 0!  ' 

Downs 687  0 0 

Sayer  415  q 0 

Knight  4 Son  399  0 0! 

For  rebuilding  premises.  Laygate-tane  and  Brunswick- 
street,  South  Shields,  for  Mr.  E.  Breuoinger.  Messrs. 
Peuniog  & Budge,  architects.  Quantities  by  the  archi. 
tecta  :— 

Joeurs  (accepted)  £949  0 0 


For  rebuilding  premises  in  Fowler-street,  and  Denmark- 
street.  South  Shields,  for  Mr.  E.  Jackson.  Messrs. 
Penning  4 Budge,  architects.  Quantities  by  the  archi. 
tects;  — 

Mouat £725  14  2 

A.  4 P.  Marshall 685  0 0 

Joeurs 607  0 0 

Shields  (accepted) 689  0 0 


For  new  public-house,  High  Bridge,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyno.  Messrs.  Penning  4 Budge,  architects.  Quantities 
by  the  architects : — 

Harrison £1,815  1 6 

Maughan 1,713  9 q 

Suidards i,661  2 10 

Hutchinson  0 0 

Harbottle  1,515  0 0 

Atkmsou 1,599  0 0 

>''cbol 1,41,1  0 0 

Simpson*  (accepted)  1,411  S lo 

• Extra  for  patent  facing  bricks,  80/, 

Ironicork, 

Hall  (accepted) £35  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Southwark  Branch  ofthe  London 
and  Westminster  Bank.  Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton,  architect 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Williams  & Gritten  — 

Holland  & Hannen  £6,067  0 6 

Brass  5,789  q q 

Lawrence  5,777  q q 

Condei  5,044  q q 

Macey  5,552  0 0 

Peto  Brothers  5,432  0 0 

For  the  completion  ofSt.  Andrew's  Chnrch,  Croydon  — 
Hobbs  (accepted)  £1,350  0 0 

For  erecting  four  houses  in  Upland-road,  Peckham.  for 
Messrs.  Ross  * Co.  Mr.  W.  Paioc,  architect  : — 

btowell  (accepted)  £1,890  ’ 0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  T.  (we  prefer  not  to  advise.  VTe  would  not  spend  anjr  moner 
upon  It)— S.  T.— A— G.  T.— A.  J.  S.— A.  B.— A.  B.  M.— II.  S.— 
Mrs.  B. — J.  A H. — C.  A Son. — C.  0.— R.  \V. — A.  L, — A Sussex  Archi- 
teet. — Old  Shoreham.— Pfovineial  Architect— J.  K,  C.— J.  P.  8.— 
J-  C.  C.— R.  C.  P.— C-  E.  r.— O-  C.— H.  E.— U.  U — W.  E— Oeul.  N.— 
R-  C.— C.  H.— J,  M,  R.— H.  J.  A 8oa.-J-  G.  B.— H.  B.-M.  P.— 
W.  S. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  polnUn;  out  books  and  stvlnK 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  most  be  accompanied 
b7  the  name  and  addreM  of  the  sender,  not  necessorlir  tor 
publication. 

NoTB. — The  reapoosIbiUtj  of  sl^ed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meet! USB.  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR 

■RANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

aiTUATIONS  VACAfTT. 


Six  lines  (about  &ftr  worde)  or  under  4s.  Sd. 

Each  additional  tine  (about  ten  worde) Oi.  6d. 

siTUATioMB  Wanted. 

FOTTR  Llnee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . Ss.  «d. 
Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  Od. 


PRE-PAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  KECEleSABY. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER"  le  supplied  direct  from  the  OSlce,  to  residents 
in  auy  part  of  tbe  United  Kujgiioiu  at  the  rate  of  iOs.  per  aiiuum. 
FagaiU  in  Advance. 

U,.lfpeun;  Stamps  accepted  for  amounts  uuder  Be.  An;  larger  sum 
should  be  r>-uiuicd  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  tbe  Poet-office, 
Kiiig-atreet,  Coveut-gardeu,  W.C  to  DUUGLaS  POURDRfNIER. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merohants. 

Liat  of  Prices  at  the  Qnarriea  and  DepdtBi 
Also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  tbe  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Advt]. 
Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  witn  double  the 
OBual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  aabatitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 

Aaphalte. 

Beysael,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Aephaltes. 

U.  STODART  A 0 0. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street.  E.C.  r-A-Dvr.l 
The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skatiog-rinks.  [Advt.] 

Whitlaud  Abbey  Green  dlates. — These 
(JuarrieB  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  farther  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Olynderwen,  R.8.O.  Carmarthenshire.  [Advt.] 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

MoDnajent  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Milan  

The  CertOBa,  near  Pavia,  Italy  

The  Hampstead  Cemetery.— Mr.  Charles  Bell,  Architect  


" lUly.  from  the  Alps  to  Honnt  Rtnn”.. ..  . .. 
Ari:hltecturol  fliig^estions  at  the  Social  Sdenee  Censresa.. 

T'je  Society  ot  British  Artiata 

Ur.  Deerhamp’s  Gallery  

Death  of  (he  Fainter  Diaz 

The  lafluenoe  nl  Bualoere  B^ulremeuU  upon  Street  Arch 

ture  : Royal  Instimte  of  Bcitiah  Arobitecte 

1 ho  History  of  Gaa-llithtltig  

Rt.hle*  and  Coach-houses  In  tbs  Old  Bailey  . . . 

A Warning  Note  from  Hackney  ; . . , i 

Nuvr  Cemetery  at  Hampstead 

Fall  of  an  Iron  and  Concrete  Flo  ir 

Philadelphia  EihibitioQ  Aw.irda 

Ilomeattc  Kcouomy,  and  a Muelcal  Esoerlmont 

Tiling ^ 

Health  and  Sewage  of  Town 


if  Floods  Bill  115. 


CONTENTS. 

Has  Honiehnld  Art  deterinrated  ? 

Bichmund  Park  and  the  Pabllo 

Sale  of  the  Cathedral  Hotel.  St.  Paul’*  Churchyard 
Conference  of  Vestries  ou  the  Thames  Prevention  c 

The  Prevention  of  Echo  . 

The  Needlemakera’  Company's  Pr'zee. . . 

Liverpool  Master  Builders- AesOciallon 

Master  Buildeie  and  Apprentices 
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Itahj,  from  (he  Alps  to 
Mount  Etna.''^ 

' HIS  eplendid 
book  cornea 
before  na  with 
less  than  the 
UBoal  amount 
of  introduc. 
tioD.  Itbasno 
preface.  There 
is  nothing  on 
the  title-page 
to  indicate  the 
authorship ; 
and  although 
itia  mentioned 
as  a tranela- 
lion,  it  is  not 
said  from 
whatlangnage 
itis  translated- 
It  is  not,  in 
all  proba- 
bility,  until 

the  reader  has  been  perplexed  by  the  marked 
difference  in  the  style  and  ability  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  volnme,  as  compared  with 
the  earlier  pages,  that  be  discovers,  half  hid- 
den in  the  sub-titles  of  the  different  sections, 
that  from  the  Alps  to  the  Arno  has  been 
described  by  Karl  Stieler  ; from  the  Arno  to  the 
Tiber,  by  Edward  Paulas ; and  from  the  Tiber 
to  Etna, — we  cannot  say  described,  but  written 
about, — by  Woldemar  Kaden.  Again,  the  en_ 
gravings  all  bear  German  signatures  ; although, 
as  there  are  often  two  or  three  on  the  same 
print,  and  as  no  names  are  attached  to  the  list 
of  illostrations,  we  are  left  to  conjeotnre  as  to 
who  is  the  draughtsman,  the  engraver,  or 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  the  photographer,  of 
either.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  before  us  the  reproduction  of  a German 
work.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  some 
light  Las  not  been  thrown  on  these  questions  by 
the  editor,  from  the  fact  that  the  book,  though 
on  the  whole  one  of  extraordinary  beauty,  is  of 
unequal  merit.  In  speaking  as  highly  as  we  are 
prepared  to  do  of  a charming  contribution  to 
drawing-room  literature,  it  is  the  more  neces- 
sary to  be  wary,  lest  indiscriminate  oraise  should 
be  confuted  by  the  citation  of  such  an  engraving 
as  that  of  “ Orlandini’s  Beer  Garden,  Florence  ” 
(p.  166),  or  the  “ Peasants  of  Seva  ” (p.  338). 

It  is  only  fair,  as  a set-off  against  this,  to  refer 
to  the  masterly  drawing  and  great  beauty  of 
some  of  the  chief  gems  of  the  boob.  Such  are 
“After  the  Mass  in  S.  Trinita  di  Monti,  Rome” 
(p.  276)  ; the  “ Head  of  a Peasant  of  the  Cam- 
pagna”  (p.  242);  “Stella,  a Roman  Model  ” 
(p.  241)  ; the  “ Fisherman  of  Gaeta  ” fp.  350)  ; 
“The  Entrance  to  the  Blue  Grotto  at  Capri” 

1/  “ Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  Mount  Etna."  Translated 
by  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope,  and  edited  by  Thomas 
Adolphus  Trollope.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  100  full 
page,  and  30J  smaller  engravings.  London;  Chapman  & 
Hall. 


(p.  428), — which  has  all  the  swell  of  the  sea, 
never  resting  at  that  spot,  and  the  very  life  of 
the  Neapolitan  marinaro,  though  the  passengers 
should  have  been  shown  as  crouching  low  in  the 
boat,  to  avoid  a blow  against  the  roof  of  the 
entrance  to  that  unique  piece  of  fairyland  ; — the 
“ Neapolitan  Fisher  Girl”  (p.  360)  j and  the  “ Boy 
and  Girl  of  the  Sabine  Hills”  (pp.  330,  331). 
These  engravings  show  tho  influence  of  tbo 
vigorous  style  of  Kaulbach  on  German  art,  and 
are  of  a very  high  order  of  artistic  merit.  Again, 
in  the  literature  of  the  book  there  is  a gravity 
^ of  tone,  and  vividness  of  narration  in  the  writing 
■ of  Herr  Stieler,  and  perhaps  even  more  so  in  that 
, of  Heir  Paulus,  which  are  worthy  of  their  noble 
, theme. 

To  do  justice  to  a work  on  such  a snbjeot,  and 
so  full  of  charming  illustrations,  under  the  dif. 

I ferent  points  of  view  from  which  it  may  be 
regarded,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  at  our 
command.  To  our  own  readers  it  will  probably 
be  most  acceptable  if  we  glance  at  what  the 


glories  of  the  great  saloon,  of  the  noble  stair- 
cases, the  majolica,  and  the  frescoes  of  Giorgicne 
and  Giulio  Romano.  Over  tlie  house-tops,  close 
to  two  slender  turrets,  rise  the  severe  tower  and 
dome  of  the  cathedral,  where  lie  the  bones  of 
the  famous  martyr  Vigilius,  who  built  the  first 
church  in  Trent,  and  fell  a victim  to  his  disre- 
spect  for  the  worship  of  Neptune,  the  patron 
god  of  the  city,  which  yet  bears  the  device  of  the 
trident.  The  builder  of  the  Duomo,  or  cathedral, 
was  one  Adamo  de  Aragno.  The  blocks  of 
reddish  marble  have  been  blackened  by  time  ; at 
a considerable  height  the  wall  is  broken  by  airy 
arcades  where  pigeons  flutter  in  and  oat.  In  the 
neighbonring  chnroh  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
the  famous  Council  of  Trent  was  opened  in  the 
year  1545.  A fresco  painting  in  the  choir  com. 
memorates  the  event,  and  contains  portraits  i>f 
many  of  the  members,  while  the  Madonna  with 
her  infant  floats  serenely  over  their  heads. 

After  a charming  peep  at  the  Lago  di  Garde, 
we  come  to  Verona, — a name  famous  in  Englitli 


voinmo  brings  before  us  of  tho  rich  and  varied  ears  as  mnoh  from  the  rcaeoted  glory  ot  the 
architectural  treasores  of  Italy,  remarking  that  work  of  our  great  national  poet  as  from  its  own 
I the  effect  produced  by  their  contemplation  on  | antiquity  and  beauty.  Here,  shaded  by  the  lofty, 
: cullivatod  German  scholare  is  fully  as  profound,  [ slender  campanile,  we  are  shown  the  street 
however  different  in  its  form  of  expression,  as  whioh  leads  to  Juliet’s  house,— still  bearing  the 


I that  experienced  by  the  Eogliah  traveller,  if  not 
' by  the  Italian  himself. 

1 The  book  commences  with  brief  bub  graphic 

■ descriptions  of  the  five  chief  mountain  passes  by 
; which  the  traveller  crosses  tbe  Alos.  The 
j account  of  the  sensations  of  the  pasaengera  on 
[ entering  the  Mont  Cenia  Tunnel  is  very  true  to 

■ life.  What  we  may  call  the  Alpine  architecture, 


sculptured  bat,  the  cognisance  of  the  Capulets, — 
each  building  in  which  is  rich  with  an  architec- 
tural style  of  its  own.  Here,  amid  the  tombs  of 
his  family,  tbe  Soaligers,  is  the  monument  of 
Can  Grande,  tbe  mysterious  Veltro  of  Dante. 
Among  the  effigies  in  the  neighbouring  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Antica  are  those  of  Roland  the 
Paladin,  and  of  Queen  Bertha,  the  mother  of 


with  its  wonderful  devil’s  bridges,  and  yet  more  ' Charlemagne.  But  it  is  the  modern  history  of 
wonderful  tunnels, «i3  rather  local  than  national  Verona  that  dates  from  Charles  the  Great.  The 
in  its  character.  It  is  at  Trent  that  theTeutonio  ruins  of  the  Amphitheatre  are  of  the  time  of  an 
element  seems  first  to  yield  its  ground  to  the ' earlier  empire.  Who  built  this  noble  edifice  is 
Latin  taste.  The  gateway  of  the  Palazzo  Sar-  uncertain.  Accordieg  to  the  measurements  of 
dagna,  in  Trent,  with  its  chamfered  and  rueti-  Maffei,  tbe  arena  is  450  ft.  long  by  360  ft.  wide, 
oated  doorway,  its  bold  caryatides,  or  rather  with  forty-four  rows  of  seats  that  would  accom. 
Atlantides.Bupporbingtheprojeotingbalnstraded  modate  40,000  spectators.  To  provide  for  the 
balcony,  and  the  armorial  shield  npborne  by  the  safe  ingress  and  egress  of  suoh  a prodigious 
carved  Amorini,  in  the  place  where  the  pediment  crowd,  as  many  as  seventy  little  doorways  open 
is  not,  is  a very  characteristic  specimen  of  the  on  the  great  wedges  of  the  circular  incline, 
sumptuous  Domestic  arohiteoture  in  whioh  Italy  i A characteristic  little  architeotnral  sketch  is 
is  BO  rich.  There  is  a view  of  the  ancient  Castle  that  of  the  courtyard  of  a honse  in  Verona,  where 
of  Trent.  “ II  buon  consiglio,  said  a man  who  ^ the  garden  is  seen  through  the  low  arches  of  tho 
accompanied  us  unasked,  pointing  with  his  hand  loggia,  and  the  canopy  ot  tho  draw-well  is  veiled 
towards  the  mighty  castle  which  bears  this  with  creepiDg-plants.  The  bridge  of  Borghetto, 
name;  its  battlements,  which  masterinlly  domi- 
uate  the  city,  were  glowing  in  the  evening  light. 

High  above  them  the  mountains  stretched  in 
noble  outlines.  The  castle  was  built  in  days 
when  every  palace  was  a fortress,  and  when 
power  manifested  itself  defiantly.  Here  dwelt 
the  Prince  Biahop  with  bis  chapter;  tbe  latter 
olaimed  tho  privilege  of  having  only  noble, 
or  the  most  renowned  men  of  learning,  amongst 
its  members.  Above  the  long  range  of  windows 
rises  the  battlemented  masonry  wherein  hawks 
make  their  nests.”  With  a companion  who 
thus  enters  Italy,  and  whose  nerv^ns  sentences 
are  rendered,  by  a lady’s  pen,  into  such  classical 
EoglUb,  it  is  a delight  and  a privilege  to  wander. 

We  listen  with  him  to  the  tales  of  the  ruined 


near  Valezzio,  is  a picturesque  ruin,  which  makes 
a highly  imaginative  picture.  We  have  a view 
of  Verona  from  the  Giardino  Giusti,  with  lofty 
campanile  towers  above  a sculptured  fountain, 
girt  by  an  arcade.  Then  we  come  to  the  old 
oastle,  which  threatens  the  distant  Mantna;  the 
towers  of  which  “ rise  boldly,  with  sharply. cut 
battlements,  into  the  bine  sky, — a veritable 
falcon’s  eyry.”  It  was  built  by  the  Scagligers 
and  the  MnrazUa,  a fortress-wall  erected  by  the 
same  family  in  the  fourteenth  century,  extends 
for  a distance  of  G kilometres  to  Valezzio.  It 
was  at  Villdfranca  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  met  Louis  Napoleon  on  the  11th  of  July 
1859,  and  that  the  conditions  of  an  unexpected 
peace  were  suddenly  concluded. 
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In  piiBsing  from  Verona  toVenice,  Herr  Stieler 
takes  na  over  a monntain  route,  now  neglected 
for  the  railway,  and  iotrodaces  ns  to  I.  Sette 
Commnni,  the  Seven  Communes,  ancient  German 
settlements  which  stand,  like  ontposts  of  the 
empire,  in  Italy.  The  ancient  Porta  Roateri,  at 
Feltre.  with  its  narrow-arohed  doorway,  its  quasi 
Egyptian  batteries,  its  frowning  machicolis,  and 
the  tower,  gardens,  and  balconies  of  the  tower 
peeping  over  the  lofty  wall,  is  another  charming 
scene.  Still  journeying  towards  the  Adriatic  we 
reach  Vicenza,  the  city  of  Palladio,  born  there 
in  1518,  and  first  educated  as  a sculptor.  Three 
noble  Corinthian  columns,  still  in  situ  on  their 
lofty  bases,  are  filled  np  by  windows,  balconies, 
and  decorations  of  Palladian  taste.  Such  is  the 
aspect  of  the  old  seminary,  Vicenza,  one  of  the 
most  curious  compounds  of  Classic  and  Medimval 
Italy  to  be  found  sonth  of  the  Alps.  Vicenza  is 
but  a small  town,  of  some  40,000  inhabitants. 
But  the  Piazza  del  Signori,  which  was  the  forum 
in  imperial  times,  is  immense;  sarroonded  by 
arcaded  and  columned  public  buildings,  shadowed 
by  a campanile  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
sixteen  times  the  width  of  its  sides,  and  adorned 
by  a marble  statne  of  Palladio. 

After  a glance  at  Padua,  where  the  Church  of 
St.  Anthony,  with  two  lofty  octagon  towers, 
crowned,  like  the  great  tower,  with  conical  roofs, 
and  rising  above  a group  of  five  domes,  visible 
at  the  same  time,  shelters  a never-dying  flame 
that  burns  before  the  shrine  containing  the 
bones  of  the  saint,  we  come  to  Venice.  This 
locality  has  been  so  often  described  that  we 
refer  those  who,  like  ourselves,  love  the  guid- 
ance of  Herr  Stieler,  to  the  book  itself,  for 
his  account  of  the  ocean  city.  The  view  in 
Ohioggia,  showing  the  industry  of  the  fishers  and 
peasant  women,  under  the  shade  of  one  of 
their  vast  ribbed  arches,  that  offer  so  grateful 
a shelter  from  the  Italian  sun,  is  the  most 
originally  striking  of  the  Venetian  illustrations. 
Then  we  have  a view  and  description  of  Trieste, 
and  are  told  how,  since  May  16tb,  1837,  when 
the  first  Lloyd’s  steamer,  bnilt  in  London, 
sailed  from  Trieste  for  Constantinople,  the  ton- 
nsge  of  the  port  has  increased,  so  that  by  the 
year  1870  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd’s 
Company  had  been  raised  to  ten  times  its 
original  amount  of  1,500,000  lire}  the  number 
of  steamers  owned  by  the  company  was  seventy ; 
and  in  the  voyages  of  a single  year,  extending 
over  1,118,000  miles,  more  than  300,000  pas- 
sengers, and  6,000,000  owt.  of  goods  had  been 
conveyed.  Here,  too,  we  are  shown  the  tomb  of 
Winkelmann,  murdered  by  his  guide  in  1763. 
Not  far  distant  is  the  Castle  of  Miramar,  repre- 
sented  as  a stately  building ; the  bouse  of  the 
Archduke*  Maximilian  before  be  left  Europe, 
under  ill-starred  advice,  and  relying  on  perfidious 
support,  to  wear  the  blood-stained  crown  of 
Mexico,  and  to  expiate,  in  his  own  noble  person, 
some  of  the  fonl  deeds  committed  by  the  servants 
of  his  ancestors  on  the  race  and  the  subjects  of 
Montezoma. 

Passing  Mantna,  with  a view  of  its  quaint 
drawbridge,  we  come  to  Milan,  a city  which 
strnck  Herr  Stieler  as  more  cosmopolitan,  in 
fact,  more  modern,  in  its  aspect  than  any  he  had 
yet  approached  in  Italy.  Here  stands  the  fine 
monnment  and  statue  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of 
the  design  and  execution  of  which  we  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  by  reproducing 
the  engraving.*  The  view  of  the  columns  of 
San  Lorenzo, — the  pillars  of  a noble  Pagan 
temple  tbns  baptized, — fianking  the  line  of  road, 
are,  however,  of  imperial  antiquity  j though  a 
Gotbio  arch  is  associated  with  this  fa9ade.  The 
church  of  Santa  Marie  della  Grazie  reminds  one 
of  an  enormons  carved  and  inlaid  box  for  the 
preservation  of  relics  and  sacred  treasures. 
There  is  a fine  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Duomo, 
and  a distant  glimpse,  from  the  busy  street  now 
called  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emannele,  at  the  roof 
of  the  hnge  bnilding.  The  tbonsands  of  marble 
statues  surmonnting  airy  pinuacles  seem  to  be 
the  work  of  enchantment.  From  among  these 
maybe  seen  in  the  distance  the  bine  chain  of 
the  Alps,  with  the  deep  shadowy  clefts  of  its 
chief  passes,  and  Mont  Biano  shining  wfaitely 
aloft.  On  a clear  day  the  Duomo  at  Milan  is 
visible  from  the  Saperga  near  Turin, — a day, 
that  is  to  say,  so  exceptional  among  all  the 
bright  Italian  days,  as  only  to  occur  two  or  three 
times  in  the  year. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Milan  is  Pavia,  a view  of  the 
famous  Certosa  of  which  city  we  reproduce,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Chapman  & Hall.  The 
word  “Certosa”  denotes  a building,  — abbey, 


convent,  or  church, — belonging  to  the  Cistercian 
order  of  Monks  ; the  French  Chartreuses,  and  onr 
own  Charterhonse  establishments.  The  Certosa 
of  Pavia  was  built  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Duomo  of  Milan.  It  contains  a ohuroh,  a cloister, 
and  numerous  conventual  buildings.  All  are 
designed  in  l he  same  style,  as  parts  of  one  grand 
whole,  and  show  an  artistic  unity  each  as  few 
buildings  in  Italy,  at  all  approaching  them  in 
magnitude,  exhibit.  From  the  effective  engrav. 
ing  our  readers  may  form  a general  conception 
of  the  design.  There  are,  if  we  do  not  mistake, 
numerous  casts  and  reproductions  of  many  of 
the  more  beautiful  details  to  be  seen  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

We  cannot  linger  with  onr  guide  amid  the 
three  lovely  lakes,  the  Lago  di  Como,  the  Lago 
di  Lugano,  and  the  Lago  Maggiore ; and  only 
pause  to  refer  to  the  combination  of  architecture 
and  vegetation  in  the  beautiful  rotunda  of 
Hercules  on  Isola  Bella,  in  the  second,  and 
perhaps  the  most  exquisite,  of  these  three  water 
stations  on  “ the  way  to  Paradise.”  A sketch 
of  the  castle  of  Moncalieri,  one  of  the  strong 
cradles  of  the  sturdy  race  of  Savoy,  while  we 
can  find  no  fault  with  its  draughtsmanship 
in  matter  of  r.ocnracy,  fails  altogether  to 
impress  the  mind  with  the  sense  of  vastness, 
and  of  stern  and  hoary  antiquity,  which  the 
actual  aspect  of  this  fortress-palace  awakens. 
The  chapter  on  Turin  is  all  too  short.  We  get  no 
idea  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  little  city.  The 
Parisian  elegance  and  regularity  of  its  modern 
portions;  the  peonliar  veil  of  false  antiqnity 
thrown  on  so  many  of  its  buildings  by  the  decay 
of  the  ill-barned  bricks  of  which  they  are  built, 
and  which  it  has  been  intended,  some  time  or 
other,  to  coat  with  plaster;  the  fine  fonntains ; 
the  beantifnlly  clean  and  arcaded  streets,  which 
are  swept  with  a river  of  some  2 in.  or  3 in.  deep 
of  clear  water  when  a thnnder-storm  rushes 
from  the  Alps;  the  magniSesnee  of  the  moun. 
tain  views ; the  noble  flood  of  the  Po,  which  we 
can  understand  how  Virgil  called  Rexfiuviorumi 
the  brilliancy  of  the  Corso  ; the  beauty  of  the 
horses ; the  quaint  and  incredible  ugliness  of  the 
dogs  ; the  solemn  awe  of  the  black  marble  crypt 
in  the  cathedral ; the  beauty  of  the  Vandois 
Temple ; the  noble  armoury ; the  stately  palaces; — 
of  all  these  who  can  speak  in  six  pages,  half  of 
which  are  filled  with  engravings  ? There  is  a 
good  view  of  the  Porta  Patatina,  which  we  con- 
clndehas  been  drawn  from  a photograph,  as  it 
gives  mneh  of  the  grey  and  crumbling  effect  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  There  is  a peep, — only 
a peep, — at  the  Superga,  the  most  magnificently 
situated  basilica  in  Italy,  perched  on  a mountain 
peak,  on  which  stood  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  recon- 
noitre the  position  of  the  troops  of  Louis  XLV.  of 
France,  who  were  besieging  the  little  capital.  The 
Duke  then  vowed,  in  the  event  of  victory,  to 
build  a ohurcb  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  on  the 
spot  where  he  stood.  He  conquered,  and  he 
kept  his  word.  A beautiful  moonlight  view  of 
the  Monte  dei  Capuoini,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Po,  gives  little  indication  how  close  Taria  itself 
lies  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

From  Florence  the  reader  is  taken  to  Genoa, 
the  iltustratioDS  of  which  are  hardly  the  beet 
which  the  picturesque  vicoli,  the  stirring  port, 
and  the  lofty  palaces  of  that  superb  city  so 
abundantly  furnish.  There  is  a view  of  the 
Salita  Sau  Paulo  which  gives  some  idea  of  the 
mountain  environment  of  a city,  the  impregnable  | 
strength  of  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the; 
long  range  given  to  the  projectiles  of  modern 
warrare.  An  account  of  the  sea-board  country, 
called  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  and  the  Riviera  di 
Levante,  or  the  western  and  eastern  coast, 
illustratedwith  very  good  vignettes  of  Bordighera, 
San  Remo,  Monaco,  and  Mentone ; a glance  at 
the  marble  quarries  of  Carrara,  at  the  castled 
crag  of  CauoBsa,  at  the  leaning  towers  of  Bologna, 
and  at  the  tomb  of  Theoderio  in  Ravenna,  bring 
ns  to  the  close  of  the  rapid  sketob;  and  we  part 
from  Herr  Stieler  with  regret. 

Only  fifcy.five  pages  have  been  filled  by  Herr 
Pdulus  with  a brief  description  of  Italy  from  the 
Arno  to  the  Tiber.  Space  forbids  us  to  accom. 
pany  bis  hasty  footsteps  even  with  the  same 
slight  degree  of  detailed  attention  that  we  have 
given  to  the  first  portion  of  the  work  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Siena  are  the  three  cities  comprised 
in  this  division  of  the  book.  A view  of  Florence, 
from  San  Miniato ; the  Ponte  Vecebio,  the  Piazza 
della  Signoria  with  the  fountain  of  Neptune,  the 
massive  outline  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  the  view 
from  the  Boboli  gardens,  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi, 
and  the  Courtyard  of  the  Bargello  are  the  best 
of  the  illustrations  of  Florentine  art.  The  view 
of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  at  Pisa,  showing  the 


baptistery,  the  cathedral,  and  the  leaning  tower, 
is  taken,  we  think,  from  a photograph.  The  view 
of  the  interior  of  the  ruined  abbey  of  San 
Galgano,  near  Ohiusdino,  several  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Siena,  is  a remarkably  fine  repre- 
sentation of  a rarely  visited  spot.  The  style  is 
an  Early  Italian  Gothic,  closely  akin,  in  its 
severe  grace,  to  our  own  Early  English.  The 
shadow  oast  by  the  sonthern  wall,  the  six  lancet 
windows,  and  the  vacant  frames  of  the  larger 
and  smaller  rose-windows  above  them,  appeal 
powerfully  to  the  imagination.  The  curious 
half  arch,  supporting  the  external  staircase  of 
a house  in  Viterbo,  is  the  last  of  the  archi- 
tectural gems  contained  in  this  portion  of  the 
work. 

With  Herr  Kaden  we  could  not  travel,  bad  we 
space  and  time  for  the  purpose.  If  we  entered 
into  any  detailed  account  of  Italy  from  the  Tiber 
to  the  Ionian  Sea  we  should  have  to  describe  the 
scenes  illustrated  by  the  engravers  from  our  own 
recollections,  as  little  or  no  aid  for  that  purpose 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  letterpress.  Herr 
Kaden  tells  us  that  he  is  a poet.  Certainly  his 
prose  is  not  snnh  as  a cultivated  English  taste 
can  endure,  and  we  hope  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  witness  a change  in  our  national  feeling  in 
this  respect.  Herr  Kaden  has  passed,  it  would 
seem,  through  the  great  Adriatic  cities,  rich  as 
they  are  in  sculptured  architecture,  in  which  the 
Saracenic  influence  blends  with  the  Italian  treat- 
ment, without  entertaiuing  the  slightest  sense 
of  the  charm  and  the  lesson  of  the  buildings. 
One  of  the  rarest  of  the  arobiteotural  gems  of 
the  Adriatic  sea-board,  Bitonto,  a little  city  of 
nobles,  he  does  not  even  name.  Of  Naples,  he 
says,  “ This  people  needed  but  a roof,  a shelter 
for  the  night,  a covering  against  the  rain,  and 
straightway  built,  with  slight  care  or  pains,  their 
unadorned  bouses,  leaving  the  arrangement  of 
them  to  ohance,  and  the  decoration  of  them  to- 
the  sun,  the  sky,  the  sea,  and  above  all  to  the 
rich  vegetation.  Who  could  think  of  building 
for  eternity  in  this  city,  where  man  cares  but  for 
the  gifts  of  to-day  ? ” It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  writer  of  this  question  could  ever  have 
visited  Naples.  Seen  it,  as  an  observant  and 
intelligent  deaoriber,  he  certainly  has  not. 
His  account  is  not  only  projected  from  his  own 
imagination,  but,  farther,  reverses  the  direction 
of  the  shadows.  Built  as  it  is  within  the  range- 
of  the  great  earthquake-waves  that  emanate- 
from  Basilicata,  and  subject,  moreover,  to  special 
local  agitation  from  the  subterranean  forces  of 
Vesnvius,  Naples  is  a city  built  with  walls  nn- 
nsually  massive.  We  have  measured  the  thick, 
ness  of  those  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Spanish 
viceroys ; they  are  9 ft.  thick.  A hundred  years 
is  the  proper  life  of  a Neapolitan  palazzo  before 
substantial  repairs  are  needed.  A glimpse  is 
given  of  domes,  towers,  spires,  and  massive 
buildings.  The  views  of  the  Porta  Capuana,  of 
the  triumphal  arch  of  King  Alfonso,  of  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Portico,  are  only 
casual  examples  of  the  great  architectural  wealth 
of  Naples, — bidden,  as  it  often  is,  in  a labyrinth 
of  narrow  ricoli.  Over  the  gateway  of  one 
ancient  edifice  (if  we  remember  rightly,  it  is  that 
of  the  Palace  of  Justice)  stretches  a hood 
wrought  in  stone,  boldly  shadowing  the  gate- 
way, worked  with  a delicacy  that  recalls  that  of 
a sea-shel),  and  yet  nnfractured  by  centuries  of 
earthquake. 

It  is  to  the  illnstratioDS  that  the  reader  must 
turn  in  order  to  obtain  any  notion  of  Sonthern 
Italy.  The  “Fountain  in  a Roman  Courtyard”' 
is  a real  bit  of  Roman  life ; the  pose,  the  dress, 
and  the  face  of  the  woman  waiting  for  the  filling 
of  her  pitcher  are  those  of  many  a Juno  of  the 
Trasceverini.  The  “Roman  Model”  (p.  245)' 
walks  as  no  other  women  walk.  The  view  of 
the  half-buried  columns  in  the  Forum  of  Nerva 
is  taken,  we  think,  from  a photograph  j but  it  is 
an  admirable  woodont.  Wo  have  glimpses  of  the 
Colisenm,  the  Forum,  and  the  Temple  of  Ves- 
pasian; a peep  at  the  Ghetto;  a view  of  the 
interior  of  St.  Peter’s.  Further  south,  the 
attention  will  dwell  on  the  fine  print  of  the 
Temple  of  Neptune  at  Pisstum,  and  the  romantic 
tufa  cliffs  under  and  around  the  quaint  littl& 
archiepiscopal  city  of  Sorrento,  the  capital  of  the 
very  garden  of  Campania.  The  full-page  illus- 
tration, “ From  a Villa,  Castelamare,”  should  be 
entitled  “ Castellamare,  from  a Villa  near 
Posilippo  ; ” the  little  white  dots  at  the  foot  of 
the  distant  Vesuvius  denoting  Portioi,  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  Castellamare.  The  two  prints, 
“Dolce  far  Niente”and  the  “ Grotto  of  Posi- 
lippo,” are  real  bits  of  Naples.  The  gas'lamps 
fixed  in  the  latter,  more  commendable  matter 
of  police  than  as  matter  of  taste,  are  instanoes 
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of  the  changes  effected  by  the  sobstitation  of 
the  rale  of  Victor  Eaaanuel  for  that  of  Fer- 
dioand  II.,  ander  whose  sway,  however,  be  it 
remembered,  the  brigandage  that  now  scoarges 
the  Sonthern  part  of  the  Italian  Kingdom  was 
almost  entirely  put  down.  Wo  think  that  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  how  delightful  an  hoar 
can  be  spent  over  the  pages  of  “ Italy  from  the 
Alps  to  Mount  Etna.”  Notwithstanding  the 
objeotions  we  have  been  obliged  to  make,  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  book. 


ARCHTTEOTURAL  SUGGESTIONS 
AT  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

We  offered  some  comments  lately  on  the  sag. 
gestions  in  relation  to  the  fnrtherance  of  art  in 
its  more  ideal  forms,  which  arose  out  of  papers 
road  at  Liverpool.  We  consider  that  we  shall 
be  promoting  the  practical  objeots  of  the  Con- 
gress in  retarning  to  what  was  said  on  the  same 
occasion  as  to  architecture  and  decorative  art, 
and  thereby  giving  farther  emphasis  to  whatever 
suggestions  seem  worth  keeping  in  mind  for  more 
mature  oonsideration. 

The  papers  read  by  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  White  on  the  subject  of  town  architecture 
formed  about  the  moat  practical  portion  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Art  Department : it  may  be 
admitted,  perhaps,  that  in  dealing  with  a subject 
flo  closely  connected  with  the  wants  of  every-day 
life,  the  writers  started  with  a decided  lead 
towards  the  practical  side  of  things.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  indeed,  took  professedly  the  art  side 
of  the  subject  of  street  architeotore,  but  showed 
a practical  sense  and  moderation  in  bis  remarks 
which  was  commendable.  He  had  the  conrage 
(for  among  a certain  set  of  persons  it  requires  a 
little  courage  just  now)  to  decline  to  regard  art 
as  “the  be-all  and  end-ali  here,”  looking  at  it  as 
one  side  only  of  the  life  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
nation,  which,  however,  ought  to  beduly  and  fully 
developed ; and  his  moderate  and  well-weighed 
language  contrasts  advantageously  with  the 
style  of  philippic  which  is  so  common,  and  which 
was  not  unrepresented  at  the  Liverpool  meeting, 
against  “shams”  and  “abominations”;  for 
calling  names  and  showing  things  np  to  ridicule 
is  now  too  often  considered  a part  of  the  role  of 
an  apostle  of  art.  Mr.  Stevenson  seems  not  to 
have  known,  any  better  than  we  did,  what  to 
make  of  the  ambiguous  sentence  in  the  pro- 
gramme, which  dictated  that  street  architecture 
should  be  cousidored  “especially  in  reference  to 
public  buildings.”  Discarding  the  latter  as  far 
too  large  and  extensive  a subject  for  a paper,  he 
claimed  for  the  treatment  of  ordinary  street 
bouses  an  important  place  among  the  architec- 
tural questions  of  the  day ; decorations  with  gold 
and  mosaics,  and  such  sources  of  rich  effect, 
could  never  be  general;  what  to  do  with  the 
ordinary  house  and  the  ordinary  street  was  the 
question.  His  predilections  for  adopting  the 
most  plain  and  unadorned  of  brick  styles  (of 
anything  that  can  be  called  a style  at  all)  have 
been  made  prominent  on  various  occasions 
recently  : the  decisive  point  which  he  has  made 
in  its  favour  appears  to  ua  to  be  in  putting  forward 
the  fact  (as  it  certainly  is)  that  the  detail  both  in 
brick  and  wood  of  this  Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian  style  forms  “the  vernacular”  of  the 
modern  bricklayer  and  joiner,  which  they  work  in 
when  left  to  themselves,  and  understand  the  nse 
•of,  j ust  as  the  Mediaeval  mason  workedin  his  verna- 
cular  of  mouldings  and  carved  foliage.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  this  should  always  be  the 
vernacularof  the  modern  workman.  Mr.  Steven- 
son did  not  press  the  point,  or  override  his  hobby, 
as  we  think  he  has  done  on  some  other  occasions, 
but  when  he  says  that  in  street  architecture  we 
must  take  what  we  can  get,  and  that  we  can  get 
something  founded  on  the  builder’s  vernacular 
more  easily  than  anything  else,  this  is  being 
rather  easily  contented,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
ask  why  we  should  be  satisfied  with  so  much 
lower  a level  in  modern  street  architecture  than 
has  been  attained  in  past  times,  when  buildings 
and  streets  were  erected,  for  everyday  porposes, 
which  the  architect  is  now  glad  to  fill  bis  eketoh- 
book  from,  if  merely  for  a retninisoence  of  their 
pleasing  and  interesting  effect.  Bathe  is  ready 
to  admit  that  the  particular  style  in  which  streets 
are  built  is  “ of  little  matter  ” (we  would  rather 
say,  “of  secondary  consequence”)  so  long  as 
the  building  is  good  in  the  style  it  attempts.  Mr. 
White  put  the  same  sentiment  rather  better 
and  more  completely  in  his  remark,  that  what 
was  wanted  was  not  “a  style,”  hut  style.  This 
quality  cannot  be  created  all  at  once,  either  on 
the  basis  of  “ builder’s  vernacular,”  or  on  any 


other  style  or  manner,  but  perhaps  a better  way 
of  putting  the  general  requirement  of  our  town 
architecture  is  in  the  more  limited  requisite 
named  by  Mr.  White,  who  thought  that  what  we 
required  in'  the  first  place  was  a real  and  serious 
determination  to  have,  along  with  good,  solid, 
and  honest  bnilding,  something  like  order  and 
harmony  in  the  disposition  of  town  atmctures  ; 
and  even  the  rule  of  a central  authority  to 
control  the  whims  of  speculators,  and  the  auto, 
oratio  doings  of  railway  companies  and  their 
engineers.  He  wished  for  “ a technical 
tribunal,”  which  should  decide  whether 
this  or  that  scheme  was,  as  far  as  architectural 
appearance  and  respect  for  existing  structures 
were  concerned,  advisable  and  to  be  permitted, 
or  the  contrary ; such  a tribunal,  we  presume, 
as  might  have  prevented  the  erection  of  Ludgate- 
hill  Bridge,  or  compelled  the  substitution  of  a 
less  hideous  design  for  the  present  one. 

There  are  two  sides,  however,  to  this  latter 
idea.  One  may  be  disposed  to  say  that  any 
system  which  would  prevent  such  disfigurement 
of  cities  would  be  an  advantage  ; but  that  is  a 
kind  of  matter  in  which  the  Hues  of  operation 
would  need  to  be  very  carefully  and  cantionsly 
defined.  A “ Committee  of  Taste”  is  a kind  of 
institution  which  has  seldom  answered  any  very 
good  purpose,  at  all  events  without  doing  a good 
deal  of  poeitive  harm  in  its  endeavour  after 
negative  good;  and  over.legislation  is  one  of  the 
very  things  from  which  town  architecture  is  now 
suffering.  Mr.  Stevenson  recognised  this,  and 
repeated  almost  in  our  own  words  the  remark 
made  in  our  previous  article  as  to  the  effect 
which  Building  Acts  had  produced  in  rendering 
illegal  most  of  the  variety  and  play  of  fancy  in 
building  which  go  to  form  what  we  admire  in 
the  picturesque  effect  of  many  old  streets  in  old 
towns.  We  are  disposed  to  concur  with  him  in 
bis  preference  for  liberty  in  street  architecture, 
even  at  the  risk  of  some  vulgarity,  to  what  he 
calls  “the  dull  safety  of  despotism.” 

The  question  of  regularity  or  irregularity  in 
the  designing  of  contiguous  houses  is  one  rather 
difficult  to  come  to  a decision  upon.  A good 
deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Viollet-le-Dao  baa  spoken  sarcastically  of  the 
modern  system  of  bnilding  a whole  square  as  one 
design,  though  it  is  composed  of  many  buildings 
sometimes  for  various  uses,  or,  if  they  are  all 
dwellings,  at  any  rate  separate  buildings  practi- 
cally : a kind  of  practice  which,  he  says,  that  a 
Greek  architect  would  never  have  thought  of. 
We  have  always  upheld  that  a row  of  houses, 
even  if  similar  in  general  design,  should  have 
distinctiveuess  of  detail : a quality  which,  as 
Mr.  SteveusoD  reminds  us,  is  to  a certain  extent 
realised  in  the  houses  of  the  Wimpole-street  date, 
in  which  the  doorways  are  carefully  designed,  and 
eich  has  its  own  character.  But  this  question 
seems  to  us  to  depend  very  much  on  the  degree  of 
similarity  in  the  uses  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
point  of  view  from  which  they  are  collectively  to  be 
seen.  If  there  is  no  point  of  view  from  which 
the  group  can  be  taken  in  as  a whole, — if  the 
bouses  composing  it  can  only  be  inspected  sepa- 
rately at  close  quarters,  there  seems  no  excuse 
for  makiug  them  all  alike,  aud  it  is  better  to  seek 
a variety  of  the  pioturesque  in  eaoh  tenement. 
But  if,  as  in  the  case  of  a square  or  a terrace 
seen  from  a little  distance  in  an  open  park,  the 
whole  can  be  taken  in  at  once  as  a group,  we 
cannot  see  the  objection  to  combining  a group 
of  dwelHog-houses,  especially  if  belonging  to  the 
same  property  (which  makes  a kind  of  ground  of 
unity),  into  an  extended  design,  sufficiently 
broken  np  and  diversified,  but  symmetrically 
arranged  in  subordination  to  a general  idea. 
Variety  in  detail  can  still  be  carried  out,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a great  appearance  of 
dignity  is  gained  by  such  a treatment.  Absolute 
uniformity  is  dull  and  wearisome  in  every  case, 
and  unsuitable  also ; aud  most  readers  will 
concur  in  Mr.  Stevenson’s  criticism  on  the 
Grosvenor-place  houses,  and  the  waste  of  ma- 
terial and  cost,  in  proportion  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced, involved  in  carrying  out  the  same  design 
and  the  same  heavy  stoue  porch  to  each  house. 
There  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  avoiding 
this : it  is  as  easy  to  build  a terrace  of  houses 
with  varied  design  as  with  one  design,  when 
the  drawings  are  onco  made ; the  only  diffi- 
culty is  with  owners  of  land,  who  sometimes 
make  a stipulation  that  al'  the  houses  on  a 
site  shall  conform  in  design,  ^^his,  however, 
is  probably  stipnlated  under  a real  idea  that 
they  are  thereby  keeping  np  the  respectability 
of  the  property,  and  making  the  site  more 
attractive  to  the  beat  class  of  tenants  : if  they 
fina  that  the  deveiopmeuv  u laoca  uiiers  this 


condition  of  things,  and  that  the  best  class  of 
tenants  begin  to  prefer  houses  with  a distinct 
chiracterto  those  which  can  merely  be  distin. 
guished  by  their  nnmber  in  the  row,  the  ground- 
landlords  will  soon  be  converted  to  the  same  view. 
The  question  between  artificial  regularity  and 
the  reverse  becomes  more  diffloultwheuwe  come 
to  consider  the  laying  ont  of  towns.  As  every 
one  knows,  nearly  all  new  streets  in  our  towns 
are  laid  out  as  straight  as  an  arrow  (where 
oiroumstances  permit),  and  at  precise  right 
angles  to  the  streets  or  squares  formed  in  con- 
nexion  with  them,  Mr.  Stevenson  says,  truly 
euough,  that  this  formality  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  rob  modern  towns  of  the  pic- 
turesque, and  that  nothing  wonld  do  more  to 
improve  street  archiieoture  than  aiming  at  a 
little  irregularity  of  line  in  the  setting  out  of 
streets.  He  quotes  several  instances  of  the  good 
effect  of  a winding  or  curved  line  in  foreign 
towns ; he  might  have  added  one  nearer  home, 
which  has  been  poetically  immortalised  in  the 
line, — 

“ Tho  atream-like  windings  of  that  glorioaa  street ; ” • 
but  ha  adds  the  conviction  that,  from  the  sur- 
veyor’s point  of  view,  such  things  appear  merely 
silly,  and  he  is  not  sure  that  two  doctors  might 
not  be  found  who  would  consider  it  as  evidence 
of  insanity  for  an  architect  deliberately  to  plan  a 
street  so.  The  question  of  distance,  of  the  shortest 
route,  we  may  observe,  does  not  practically  affect 
the  case  much.  A street  may  be  turned  very 
considerably,  to  the  eye,  from  its  normal  direc- 
tion, without  materially  interfering  with  its  defi- 
nition as  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points.  A more  serious  consideration  is  the 
interference  with  the  regularity  of  building  sites, 
and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  arranging 
and  planning  the  houses  without  leaving  awkward 
and  useless  angles,  or  having  ill-sbaped  rooms. 
This  certainly  is  a drawback  to  the  idea  of  what 
may  be  called  studied  irregularity;  but  that  sort 
of  irregularity  which  is  half  regular,  depending 
upon  the  introduction  of  regular  curves,  semi- 
circles, &c.,  may  be  carried  out  without  any 
inconvenience  to  properly.  What  maybe  done 
in  the  way  of  effect  in  this  way,  even  with  bad 
architecture,  is  shown  in  snch  an  instance  as 
Eegent’s-quadrant.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that 
some  check  should  be  put  on  the  tendency  to 
arrange  new  suburban  sites  in  square  and  oblong 
patterns,  with  roads  crossing  like  the  bars  of  a 
gridiron,  and  the  forbidding  monotony  of  inter- 
minable streets,  along  which  the  eye  looks  with, 
out  break  or  relief  of  any  kind,  while  the  thought 
of  walking  to  the  eud  seems  to  tire  one  before, 
hand.  Formerly  any  natural  turns  in  the 
boundaries  of  property  through  which  a line  of 
street  passed  were  naturally  followed  ; now,  the 
object  is  to  rnn  straight  through  them  all.  Con. 
trast  the  road  out  of  London  by  Notting.hill  and 
Shepherd’s-bush  with  that  by  the  interminable 
straight  line  of  the  Edgware  - road,  and  the 
difference  in  effect  needs  no  comment;  yet  the 
windings  in  the  former  rente  are  very  slight, 
not  such  as  to  lengthen  the  distance  in  any 
appreciable  degree.  We  must,  however,  demur 
to  Mr.  Stevenson’s  illustration  of  the  superiority 
in  artistic  effect  of  curved  lines  over  straight,  by 
the  example  of  the  Greeks,  as  shown  in  tho 
curves  of  the  Farthenon  Hues.  These,  except  the 
swell  of  the  oolumns,  were  curves  inappreciable 
except  by  measurement,  and  intended,  in  fact,  to 
iutensify  the  effect  of  squareness;  the  illustra- 
tion is,  therefore,  inapplicable.  We  cannot  accept, 
either,  his  depreciation  of  the  value  of  wide 
streets.  Circulation  of  air  may,  as  he  says,  go 
on  as  well  in  narrow  streets, provided  they  inter, 
pose  no  bar  to  a continnous  passage  of  air  ; but 
what  about  light  and  the  couveniouces  of 
traffic,  and  the  important  advantage  of  a cheerful 
open  nncrowded  aspect  ? We  can  scarcely  be 
brought  to  think  that  these  are  secondary  con- 
siderations. Upon  the  desirability  in  modern 
towns  of  extending  dwellings  upwards  so  as  to 
uet  more  accommodation  on  a given  base,  both 
Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  White  were  agreed  ; the 
former  touching  upon  it,  the  latter  devoting  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  remarks  to  the  point. 
The  advantages  and  possibility  of  the  farther 
development  of  this  principle  of  building  have 
recently  been  fully  urged  in  our  columns,  and  all 
we  can  now  do  is  to  wait  and  see  whether  any 
enterprising  persons  will  do  anything  towards 
realising  a system  which  we  believe  to  be  now 
called  for. 

The  subject  of  the  general  artistic  aspect  of 
towns,  though  not  purely  in  relation  to 


* Wordsworth’s  " Sonnet  on  roviaiting  Oxford." 
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street  architecture  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  occupied  a large  proportion  of  Mr.  Poyn- 
ter’s  address,  and  it  ia  interesting  to  notice 
what  defects  in  modern  towns  seem  specially 
to  strike  the  eye  of  a painter.  Mr.  Poynter  re- 
feiral  at  some  length,  and  in  a very  hostile 
spirit,  to  the  dishgorement  of  often  the  most 
picturesque  or  architecturally  effeotire  portions 
of  a town  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  some 
hideous  railway  bridge;  an  intrusion  which 
seemed  to  cause  the  majority  of  persons  little 
or  no  concern,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases. 
Whflt  had  been  given  by  the  engineer  with  one 
h nd,  in  the  great  work  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, had  been  taken  away  with  the  other  hand, 
by  defacing  the  river  aide  with  monstrous  and 
hideous  railway  sheds.  His  contention  was  that 
there  was  no  need  for  these  structures  to  be 
so  ugly  and  ungraceful,  but  that  nothing  was  to 
be  gained  by  covering  them  over  with  applied 
ornament,  utterly  unsuitable,  and  drawn  from 
past  ages  and  a different  order  of  things.  If 
the  results  of  engineering  were  ever  to  be  less 
objectionable  than  now,  it  must  be  by  seeking  for 
such  results  within  the  necessary  conditions  of 
its  existence.  “ In  short,  the  exercise  of  in- 
genuity in  works  of  pure  utility  may  be  made  to 
occupy  the  place  Blled  by  decoration  in  orna- 
mental art.”  We  have  so  continually  and  so 
recently  urged  this  view  of  the  sestbetic  side  of 
engineering  work,  that  we  merely  quote  the  above 
remark  as  another  piece  of  good  evidence  in 
favour  of  our  own  view. 

The  third  division,  as  we  may  count  it,  of  the 
art  department  subjects  of  the  Congress,  the 
influence  on  society  of  decorative  art  and  art- 
workmanship  in  household  details,  is  one  upon 
which  it  is  possible  to  say  a good  deal  which  is 
more  high-sounding  than  practical.  The  influence 
on  society  of  well-designed  furniture  and  of 
decorative  art  generally  can  only  be  very  vague 
and  partial,  and  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  defini- 
tion. When  people  begin  to  talk,  as  they  often 
do,  about  the  influence  of  good  and  artistic 
workmanship  in  such  articles,  in  promoting 
Truth  aod  Goodness  (with  capital  letters),  one  is 
perversely  reminded  that  a great  deal  of  the 
very  best  and  most  truly  artistic  ornament  has 
been  the  production  of  semi-savage  peoples,  and 
that  periods  marked  by  the  greatest  refinements 
of  decorative  art  have  at  the  same  time  exhi- 
bited  the  phenomenon  of  a society  in  which  vice, 
cruelty,  and  deceit  were  the  everyday  rule  of 
life.  Mr.  Eastlake  steered  clear  of  any  exaggera- 
tion in  his  paper,  which  was  throughout 
moderately  expressed,  and  a good  part  of  which 
went  to  re-afBrm  the  principles  he  has  before 
recommended  in  his  work  on  Household  Taste, 
which  has  become  deservedly  popular,  and  ia  a 
kind  of  text-book  with  a considerable  proper- 
tion  of  those  who  pay  any  heed  to  the  subject. 
His  paper,  indeed,  like  M.r.  Poynter’s  address, 
deals  in  some  degree  with  the  influence  of 
aocijty  upon  art,  rather  than  the  reverse. 
He  made  a good  point,  however,  in  suggesting 
that  expenditure  lavished  on  gastronomic 
luxury  might  be  better  laid  out,  and  with 
a return  better  worth  having,  on  the  superior 
workmanship  and  thought  required  to  pro- 
duce good  and  artistic  furnishing  to  our  rooms. 
Our  impression,  however,  ia  that  at  present 
the  two  things,  with  the  wealthier  class, 
go  together  a good  deal,  and  that  those  who  are 
particular  about  the  taste  and  style  of  their 
furniture  are  exceedingly  careful  of  their  own 
comforts  in  other  respects ; in  short,  we  see  litile 
evidence  that  there  either  is  or  has  been  any 
very  close  or  necessary  connexion  between  high 
art  in  furniture  and  a high  tone  in  life.  We  fear 
the  balance  of  facts  is  on  the  other  side.  The 
connexion  may  be  traced  so  far  as  this,  that  a 
very  artificial  and  luxurious  age,  in  past  times 
at  all  events,  has  often  shown  a predilection  for 
very  ostentatious,  showy,  and  rather  gew-gaw 
decoratioo.  Take  the  Louis  Quatorze  style  as  an 
example.  It  is,  perhaps,  equally  true  that  a 
simple  and  nnaffto‘.ed  standard  of  social  life  will 
be  and  has  been  accompanied  by  a preference 
for  simplicity  and  unpretentionsness  of  style  iu 
regard  to  its  surroundings  ; but  it  serves  no 
purpose  to  push  this  kind  of  parallel  too  far.  Most 
common. sense  people,  if  anxious  about  the  forma- 
tion  of  a child’s  character,  would  much  sooner 
inquire  what  books  and  pictures  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  see,  than  what  sort  of  carpete 
and  chairs  he  had  been  brought  up  amongst ; and 
at  present  many  of  the  most  high-minded 
characters  are,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  found 
among  those  who  would  not  trouble  themselves 
very  seriously  about  matters  of  household  taste 
Cue  reason  of  this,  however,  ia  that  a good  deal  of 


modern  household  taste  is,  like  architecture,  only 
a revival,  and  therefore  only  partially  real  j and 
what  is  called  ” dilettantism  ” has  little  gennine 
connexion  with  character.  What  we  want 
is  not  the  taste  for  any  particular  style  of 
furnishing  and  decoration  (and  that  is  all  that 
a great  deal  of  the  present  movement  amounts 
to),  but  a general  feeling  of  the  superior 
value  and  refinement  of  good  and  durable 
work,  executed  iu  a manner  suitable  to  the 
material  and  to  practical  utility  ; and  the  tone 
of  mind  which  leads  to  this  kind  of  predilection 
is,  certainly,  in  a lees  degree,  the  same  which 
would  lead  to  a desire  for  a general  truthfulness 
of  life.  But  even  in  this  modified  way  of  put- 
ting it,  the  influence  is  from  the  personal  oha- 
racter  to  the  decoration,  not  the  reverse  way. 
With  Mr.  Eastlake’s  remark  as  to  the  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  artisan  of  being  employed  to 
produce  work  which  “ the  classes  above  him  ” 
(a  phrase  we  do  not  quite  like)  not  only  require 
but  enjoy,  we  are  quite  in  sympathy ; that  again, 
tends  in  the  direction  of  Mill’s  definition  of  art, 
“ the  endeavour  after  the  perfection  of  execu- 
tion  ” ; something  to  be  enjoyed,  beyond  the 
mere  utility  of  the  object  made.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  heard  something  of  the 
remarks  of  Miss  Rhoda  Garrett,  who  read  a paper 
(when  we  happened  not  to  be  present)  that 
was  not  furnished  to  us,  and  which  not  a single 
journal  seems  to  have  cared  to  report,  though  its 
author  has  a double  claim  to  notice,  not  only  as 
a persevering  student  of  decoration,  but  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  new  movement  for  giving  to 
women  a place  and  occupation  in  this  “ gentle 
craft”  of  decorative  design, — as  suitable  an 
employment  for  feminine  taste  and  habits  as 
anything  which  has  been  suggested  by  way  of 
extending  the  sphere  of  woman’s  work. 

In  coDclusion,  we  are  glad  to  think  that  the  new 
department  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  seems 
likely  to  be  further  developed,  and  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  practical  good,  as  it  already  has  had 
its  advantages  in  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
interchange  of  ideas  on  art  in  its  relations  to 
society.  We  would  suggest  on  future  occasions 
a little  study,  on  the  part  of  writers  of  papers, 
of  that  quality  which  has  been  said  to  be  ‘‘the 
soul  of  wit.”  Some  of  the  communications  were 
quite  over. long,  even  with  many  omissions  in 
reading,  for  such  an  occasion.  Art  is  a fertile 
aod  fascinating  subject  to  talk  about,  no  doubt, 
but  zeal  should  be  tempered  by  the  consideration 
that  the  objects  of  the  Social  Science  Congress 
are  practical  rather  than  literary. 


TEE  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

Tfie  Winter  Exhibition  of  this  society  ia  now 
open;  its  special  title  as  an  ‘‘Exhibition  of 
Sketches  and  Studies”  has  been  dropped,  and  it 
is  merely  a doable  of  the  Summer  Exhibition, — 
that  is,  a collection  of  mostly  common.place 
pictures  with  ambitious  subjects.  It  is  a great 
pity  that  this  and  other  exhibition  societies  have 
not  kept  to  the  idea  with  which  these  Winter 
Exhibitions  were  first  started, — of  making  collec- 
tions  of  studies,  in  which  the  value  consisted  in 
the  idea  rather  than  in  the  finish.  That  element 
was  exactly  what  we  wanted  more  of  in  our 
exhibitions.  But  then  Smith  and  Jones,  who  are 
beginners,  think  that,  in  an  exhibition  where  the 
great  Robinson,  who  is  an  R.A,  sends  only  a 
rough  sketch,  they  will  have  a obance  of  standing 
out  prominently  if  they  send  a finished  painting, 
and  so  the  Winter  Exhibitions  are  flooded  with 
second-rate  pictores  instead  of  (what  are  often 
among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  produc- 
tions of  art)  the  sketches  and  first  thoughts  of 
first-rate  men.  This  is  a real  mischief.  We 
want  more  of  idea  and  thought,  less  of  mere 
brush-craft,  in  our  exhibitions,  and  the  Winter 
Exhibitions  at  first  seemed  likely  to  supply  this 
in  some  cases,  as  they  were  professedly  in- 
stituted  with  that  object;  but  this  result  was 
only  attained  in  the  first  two  years  or  so.  Now 
we  know  that  when  we  go  into  a winter  exbibi- 
tion,  we  shall  see  just  the  same  things  as  usual, 
painted  in  the  same  manner,  or  mannerism. 

The  present  collection  in  Suffblk-place  is, 
perhaps,  rather  above  than  below  the  usual 
mark  there ; the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
^ends  two  works,  on  which  we  cannot,  how- 
iver,  comment  with  any  pleasnre,  considering 
"hem  in  reference  to  the  position  and  repute 
'f  their  author.  Among  the  few  figure-sub- 
jects we  may  notice  two  pictures  by  Mr. 
Saynes  Kiug,  “Tired”  and  “Scribbling” 
^57,  73),  companion  works;  “Parted,”  by  Mr. 
'Jattermole  (85),  and  ooe  or  two  smaller  works 
oy  the  same  band;  “ ily  Little  Model,”  — a 


child  in  white  frock  and  blue  sash  (14-2),  by 
Mr.  Gaunt;  “A  Musical  Rest”  (215),  by  Mr, 
E.  Deanes;  “ With  the  Past,” — a head  showing 
some  feeling,  by  Miss  Tovey  (191) ; and 
'*  Blanche  ” (177), — a clever  head  by  Mr.  Gros- 
smith.  The  exhibition  is  much  stronger  in  land^* 
scape  than  in  figures,  and  there  are  some  good 
things,  large  and  small,  among  them.  Those  of 
Mr.  Wyllie  (212,  225)  sustain  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  best  contributors  ; Mies  Hilda 
Moutalba  has  two  works,  “ Landscape,  Naas,” 
and  “Winter”  (89,  156), — the  latter  a very 
clever  sketch  of  a snow  scene;  “Duogeon- 
wood,  Todmorden,”  by  Mr.  Bayes  (76)  is  good  ; 
so  is  Mr.  Ellis’s  “ Braraber,  Sussex  ” (114), 
though  a little  in  the  regulation  “fine  land- 
scape” style;  “The  Return  from  Market” 
(337),  by  *J.  W.  B.  Knight,  should  be  noticed  j 
Evening,”  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Calthrop  (399)  is  a 
very  powerfol  sketch  (the  class  of  work  we 
alluded  to  as  desirable  in  these  winter  exhibi- 
tions) ; BO  is,  CD  a larger  scale,  “ Near  Beddge- 
lert”  (378),  by  Mr.  (?)  F.  W.  Meyer;  and  Mr. 
Ellis’s  “Sussex  Farmstead”  and  Mr.  Peel’s 
“Near  the  Suffolk  Coast  ” (372,  380).  Among 
the  figure-subjects  we  should  have  mentioned 
one  by  Mr.  Wallis,  “Arranging  for  the  Mar- 
riage” (191),  and  MissBealo’s  “ Paris  Sweepers”' 
(257), — an  unusual  and  very  clever  thing  : a troop 
of  old  women  going  through  the  blank  street 
lined  with  posters  about  a “ bal  masqu^,"  &o.,  iu 
the  first  chill  of  a winter  morniug,  to  sweep 
away  the  snow.  Mr.  Marks  sends  another  sketch 
of  a young  lady  with  her  back  to  the  spectator, 
under  the  title  of  “The  Maid  and  the  Magpie” 
(240)  ; and  Mr.  Semper’s  “ Young  Jessica,” — a 
girl  reclining  on  a sofa  (284) — ia  a good  sketch. 


MR.  DESCHAMP’S  GALLERY. 

The  collection  of  works  by  Euglish  artists  at 
this  gallery  might  claim  a long  article  from  us 
as  far  as  artistic  excellence  goes;  but  it  is  not 
our  practice  to  notice  in  detail  what  may  be 
called  dealers’  exhibitions,  where  the  works  are 
not  specially  painted  and  sent  for  exhibition  by 
the  artist.  In  the  interests,  however,  of  those 
of  our  readers  who  like  to  find  themselves  in  a 
room  full  of  original  and  high-class  paintings,  we 
mention  the  collection  as  one  that  will  well  repay 
a visit,  even  for  those  to  whom  the  principal 
works  are  not  new.  It  illustrates  certain  qualities 
of  thought  and  style  which  are  out  of  the  usual 
run  of  Euglish  art. 


DEiTH  OF  THE  PAINTER,  DIAZ. 

On  Saturday  last,  November  18th,  Diaz,  the 
French  painter,  died  at  Mentone,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven. 

Diaz’s  landscapes  may  be  compared  with 
Linnell’s,  possessing  in  a high  degree  a romantic 
idealism  and  liveliness  of  invention  easy  but 
daugeroQS  to  imitate. 

Unlike  the  greater  landscape-painters,  Rous- 
seau, Corot,  or  Millet  of  the  past,  or  the  living 
Dupre  and  Daubigny,  all  of  whom  have  looked 
at  Nature,  and  represented  her  as  our  own  Con- 
stable  represented  Nature,  with  sober,  trnthful,. 
cool  colours,  Diaz  delighted  in  bright  exceptional 
contrasts  of  effect,  and  in  details  and  accessories- 
not  always,  perhaps  rarely,  satisfactory  to  the 
critic,  and  hence  he  had  detractors  that,  during 
bis  lifetime,  denied  to  Diaz  the  right  to  the 
highest  honours  of  his  profession  j with  time,  bis 
admirers  will  be  leas  violent  and  his  detractors 
more  lenient. 

Diaz  belonged  to  that  gronp  of  artists  who,. 
like  Delacroix,  Rousseau,  Troyon,  Corot,  and 
Fromentin,  inaugurated  a Renaissance  in  land- 
acape-paioting,  and  acknowledged  as  their  master 
our  own  great  Constable;  nor  do  we  wonder  at 
their  admiration, — rare  with  Frenchmen  for 
English  painters, — when  we  remember  the  ex- 
traordinarily beautiful  specimen  of  Constable’s 
work  that  they  possess  at  the  Louvre  to  guide 
them,  and  which  seems  to  combine  the  subtle 
charms  of  atmospheric  effect  and  troth  of  local 
colour  that  French  landscape-painters  of  the 
present  day  so  eminently  succeed  in  reproducing. 
Diaz  was  buried  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  inst., 
at  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre. 


Esclusham  Church,  Competition. — A com- 
petitor wishes  us  to  request  the  gentlemen  who 
competed  in  May  last  for  a proposed  church  ac 
Esclusham,  near  Wrexham,  to  communicate  with 
him  iu  order  to  take  steps  against  the  committee. 
V7e  know  nothing  of  the  matter  and  cannot  take 
pai  t. 


THE  BUILDER, 
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TEE  INFLUENCE  OF 
BUSINESS  EEQUIREMENTS  UPON 
STREET  ARCHITECTURE.* 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

To  speak  of  the  inflaence  of  boeinese,  at  the 
present  day,  and  in  this  great  city,  is  to  speak 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies.  With  that 
immense  majority  of  the  people  who  have  in 
some  way  or  other  to  earn  a livelihood,  it  is 
an  axiom  of  daily  life  — “ business  first." 
Whatever  else  a man  may  neglect,  to  neglect  his 
business  is  the  one  cardinal  offence  for  which 
society  will  not  pardon  him  ; indeed,  inattention 
to  business  interests  will  bring  upon  him  certain 
-loss  and  possible  ruin.  As  a consequence  we 
find  that  obstacles  and  difficulties,  otherwise  in- 
surmountable,  are  most  certain  to  be  subjected 
; if  business  requires.  Science,  in  its  varied  and 
magnificent  discoveries  and  inventions,  has  been 
the  handmaid  of  man’s  business  far  more  than . 
of  his  pleasures.  It  is  therefore  but  natural  to 
expect  that  business  requirements  have  exercised 
a strongly.marked  influence  upon  our  street 
architecture. 

Ifc  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any 
archffiological  researches  as  to  the  street  archi- 
tecture of  Mediaeval  times ; my  desire  in  this 
paper  is  to  be  practical  rather  than  historical; 

' and  though  it  may  be  desirable  in  reviewing  the 
work  ofthe  present  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the 
past,  that  past  for  my  purposes  may  be  limited 
to  the  present  century— a period  co-extonsive 
with  the  memory  of  that  well-worn  individual,  the 
^oldest  inhabitant.”  Seventyyeara  ago,  however 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  aspect  of  London  streets,* 
80  far  as  the  houses  and  shops  were  concerned, 

I had  much  changed  from  their  condition  for  the 
previous  seventy  years.  From  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  earlier  monarchs  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick  did  not  preside  over  a high  order 
of  constructive  art;  and,  from  what  wo  may 
I judge  by  contemporary  works  left  to  us  at  the 
present  day,  builders,  for  at  least  a century, 
were  content  to  run  in  the  established  grooves 
of  their  matter-of-fact  predecessors. 

I have  been  able  to  collect  for  exhibition  some 
reprints  of  old  engravings,  representing  well- 
- Jrnown  London  thoroughfares  and  centres  of 
business  as  they  stood  about  120  years  ago. 
Despite  some  evident  and  pardonable  exaggera- 
tion  in  the  widths  of  some  of  the  streets, 
notably  Cornhill  and  Oheapside,  these  views  are 
particularly  interesting  from  the  minuteness, 

• almost  comparable  with  photographic  detail’ 
with  which  the  houses  and  shops  are  distin- 
gnished  in  the  several  prints.  The  varying 
heights  of  the  windows,  their  architraves  and 
entablatures,  the  curious  signs  swinging  above 
the  doors,  the  incidents  abont  the  streets, 

; all  contribute  to  impress  upon  ns  the  reality  and 
I correctness  of  the  picture.  Some  of  these  old 
I shops  remain  in  bye  city  streets  and  out-of-the- 
way  alleys,  which  have  hitherto  escaped  ira- 
: provement.  Within  the  last  few  years  I saw 
1 removed  one  very  characteristic  shop-front,  with 
i its  small  heavily-barred  panes,  delicately 
1 moulded  pilasters,  fascia,  and  dentilled  cornice, 

I from  a house  in  Paternoater.row,  which  had 
I been,  I think,  tenanted  for  about  100  years  by 
Dollonds,  the  famed  optical-instrument  makers. 

. And  in  fixing  for  the  support  of  the  super. 

I structure  a wrought-iron  girder  in  the  interests 
I of  another  tenant,  who  believed  in  plate-glass, 

I we  had  special  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the 
I tongh  oaken  framework  of  the  superincumbent 
I ffioors. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  opportune  to  notice 
■ some  modern  revivals  in  our  business  arobi- 
i 'teoture  of  the  style  of  good  Queen  Anne.  By 
I the  kind  courtesy  of  their  authors,  I have  been 
•enabled  to  place  upon  your  walls  very  many 
drawings  of  buildings  lately  erected  ; and 
prominent  amongst  them,  if  not  in  scale  of 
illustration  certainly  in  pioturesqne  effect,  are 
some  which  arrest  the  eye  and  seem  to  challenge 
oritioism.  New  Zealand  - chambers,  with  its 
quaint  gables  and  latticed  oriels,  takes  ns  back 
to  an  earlier  and  lovelier  type  of  English  archi- 
teotnre  than  the  fashion  named  after  that  prim 
little  Queen  who  has  oome  more  boldly  to  the 
front  in  the  opened  area  west  of  Sr.  Paul's.  But 
the  building  in  Leadenhall . street,  and  the 
artistic  shop-front  designed  by  the  same  accom. 
plished  architect  for  No.  395,  Oxford-street,  are 
alike  remarkable  for  the  adoption  of  small 
squares  of  glass  in  somewhat  heavy  framework. 

• By  Mr.  Samuel  K.night,  Associate.  Read  at  the 
ordinary  genertd  meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  on 
Monday,  November  20th,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president 
in  the  chair.  ‘ 


It  is  certain  that  the  window  sashes  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  were  limited  in  the  size  of 
their  panes  by  the  manufactured  tables  of  crown 
glass;  and  the  pioturesqaeness  of  the  small 
squares  was  the  fitting  outcome  of  necessity 
With  our  improved  manufacture  of  glass  iu  plates 
of  any  reasonable  size,  it  may  be  a safe  pre- 
diotion  that  these  examples  will  not  be  largely 
ollowed  as  a precedent  by  business  people. 
Individual  tastes  will,  however,  exercise  con- 
siderable influence,  and  we  may  pay  willing 
homage  to  the  fearless  and  vigorous  treatment 
of  an  artistic  conception.  There  are  positions 
nevertheless,  in  which  glass  in  small  squares  is 
most  suitable,  from  their  liability  to  breakage 
and  economy  in  repair.  I refer  especially  to 
warehouses  nsed  for  storage  rather  than  for 
display,  of  which  some  good  examples  may  be 
^und  among  the  designs  lent  for  my  illustration. 
Lor  similar  reasons  the  windows  favoured  in  the 
buildings  of  the  London  School  Board  may  be 
considered  fit  and  appropriate. 

Having  taken  a rapid  glance  at  the  business 
streets  of  London  in  the  last  century,  the 
practical  objects  of  my  paper  will  be  best  pro- 
moted,  perhaps,  by  bridging  a considerable 
interval  down  to  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago.  Such  a date  is  the  more  convenient 
as  representing  probably  the  experience  com- 
prised in  the  professional  life  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  senior  members  of  this  Institute 
It  marks,  moreover,  a period  when  by  the  recon- 
struction  and  improvement  of  certain  business 
thoroughfares  an  opportunity  and  impetns  were 
alike  given  to  the  erection  of  special  business 
structures. 

At  that  date  Regent-street  and  the  City 
thoroughfares  leading  to  new  London  Bridge 
were  about  the  latest  streets  of  any  consequence 
^ j formed  for  business  purposes ; 

and  the  first-named  thoroughfare  retains  its 
celebrity  for  shops  of  a high-class  trade.  Oxford, 
street  (its  western  portion),  Holborn,  the  Strand, 
Ludgate-bill,  Oheapside,  and  some  other  busy 
streets,  were  similarly  noted  ; and  here  and  there 
along  their  course  individoal  business  premises 
of  considerable  pretensions  had  been  built;  but 
the  streets  first-named  had  been  the  latest  exten- 
Bive  additions  to  London  street  arohiteoture.  The 
competition  between  tradesmen  in  the  display  of 
their  wares,  and  the  advantages  afforded  by 
plate-glass  for  this  object,  was  working  a rapid 
transformation  at  this  time  in  the  ground  stories 
of  the  houses,  and  producing  a result  confessedly 
unsatisfactory  to  our  art.  The  great  business 
requirement  of  onr  shop-keeper  being  a large 
nnobstructed  surface  of  plate-glass,  the  builder 
was  called  in  (most  frequently  without  the  archi. 
tect)  ^to  put  in,  iu  common  parlance,  a “ new 
front.  All  the  visible  intermediate  piers  and 
supports  of  the  ground  story  were  swept  away 
with  the  old  chequered  sashes;  a huge  bres 
sommer  was  fixed  upon  the  weakest  apparent 
pilasters  at  the  extreme  flanks  of  the  elevation 
and  any  necessary  intermediate  supports  given 
by  iron  columns  or  the  like,  were  most  carefully 
hidden  by  neutralising  colours  ; and,  as  the  large 
plates  of  glass  were  taken  as  nearly  to  the  pave, 
menfc  level  as  absolute  safety  would  permit,  the 
architectural  result  was  to  show  a snperstrncture, 
sometimes  massive  in  composition  (in  the  Regent- 
street  of  to-day  may  be  seen  a heavy  Greek 
peristyle),  carried  upon  a basement  of  plate- 
glass  ! It  was  vain  for  critics  to  deplore,  busi- 

ness  interests  were  paramount  to  all  msthetios 

save  those  comprehended  in  an  enticing  disolav 
of  shop  goods  ! or/ 

The  curved  colonnade  of  the  Quadrant  will  bo 
remembered  aa  an  arohiteotnral  featare  of  oon- 
Bideroblo  beauty  ; and  though  it  had  its  merite 
of  usefulness  also  as  a sheltered  promenade  in 
sunny  or  stormy  weather,  it  was  cleared  away,  I 
believe,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  it  interfered 
with  business  display.  Bearing  in  mind,  how- 
ever,  the  thriving  trades  carried  on  under  similar 
conditions  in  parte  of  Paris,  as  the  Palais  Royal 
and  Rue  de  Rivoii,  it  may  be  this  clearance  of 
the  Quadrant  colonnade  was  a mistake. 

About  this  time  the  fortunate  purging  of  some 
of  the  worst  human  dens  in  St.  Giles’s  was  the 
means  of  forming  New  Oxford-street,  by  which 
direct  communication  was  made  between  the 
City  and  the  West  End  by  way  of  Holborn.  Here 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  building  to  busi- 
ness  requirements.  The  row  of  shops  known  as 
the  Oxford-arcade  on  the  north  side  of  the  new 
thoroughfare  may  be  cited  as  a notable  improve, 
ment;  advantage  seems  to  have  been  taken  to 
erect  a well-lighted  ground  and  mezzanine  story 
with  some  regard  to  architectural  effect.  Further 
eastward  the  bold  site  forming  the  angle  of  ‘ 


Hart-street  with  the  new  thoroughfare,  was 
secured  by  those  enterprising  and  ubiquitous 
traders,  Messrs.  Moses  & Son  ; and  the  structure 
there  erected  despite  many  defects  of  treatment, 
was  really  a distinct  advance  in  business  archi. 
tecture,  and  nob  without  results  upon  the  future. 
Eastward  sbilUowards  Holborn  some  picturesque 
effects. of  sky.lme  are  produced  by  some  Eliza, 
bethan  gables,  m which  regard  has  been  shown 
to  the  value  of  window  light ; but  the  incongrnity 
of  shop-fronts  as  sub.sbructures  in  so  purely  a 
domestic  style  has  an  uusatiafactory  result. 

In  the  City  a clearance  was  made  of  some  old 
streets  and  buildings,  south-eastward  of  Sfc 
Pauls  Churchyard,  and  the  construction  of 
Cannon-etreet  as  a new  broad  thoroughfare 
uniting  8t.  Paul’s  with  London  Bridge,  and  inter, 
secting  a number  of  lesser  streets  and  lanes 
between  Oheapside  and  the  Thames,  afforded 
another  and  valuable  opportunity  for  improving 
our  street  architecture.  In  time  the  new  thorough, 
fare  was  steadily  flanked  by  rows  of  stately 
warehouses,  most  excellently  planned,  and  for 
strength  of  construction  few  of  them  are  to  be 
surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  recent  erections. 

_ It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  thongh  at  this 
time  such  warehouses  were  entirely  devoted  to 
business  purposes,  and  fen-  (if  any)  persons  dwelt 
in  them,  yet  the  fenestration,  as  a rule,  follows 
domestic  precedent,  and  sufficient  regard  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  paid  to  the  requirements 
or  capabilities  for  light.  This  particular  defect 
may  probably  be  traced  to  a natural  disinolina- 
tion  on  the  part  of  their  architects,  and  espe- 
cially in  an  Italian  faijade,  to  set  aside  those 
principles  of  design  which  have  been  impressed 
upon  us  by  early  studies  of  Vitruvius,  Chambers, 
and  the  best  writers  and  examplars  of  our  pro- 
fession.  The  proportion  of  heights  to  breadths, 
of  voids  to  solids,  had  become  canons  of  archi- 
tecture, and  to  transgress  them  beyond  certain 
well-ascertained  limits  did  not  seem  possible  to 
any  such  expediency  as  a trade  requirement. 

Par  be  it  from  me  to  say  one  word  in  depreca- 
tion of  those  rules  of  design  to  which  I have 
made  reference.  I hold  an  opinion  that  the  study 
of  Classic  art  in  its  highest  development,— archi- 
tecture,— has  an  inflaence  in  educating  the  eye 
to  a correct  appreciation  of  form  and  proportion, 
corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of 
classic  literature  upon  the  mind ; and  I share 
with  nob  a few  of  my  professional  friends  and 
seniors  in  a regret  that  its  study  has  become  so 
neglected  by  a section  of  the  rising  generation  of 
arohiboots.  Further,  I think  I may  be  safe  in 
hazarding  an  opinion  that  some  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished Gothic  architects  would  willingly 
acknowledge  the  beneficial  training  of  their 
earlier  experience  from  the  study  of  Classic  art. 
Still,  it  should  be  said  that  the  best  and  truest 
architecture  of  all  times  has  been  developed  in 
adapting  the  best  available  materials,  by  the 
most  efficient  means,  to  the  required  purpose. 
This  proposition  granted,  necessity,  which  knows 
no  law,  can  evolve  from  the  vast  storehouse  of 
our  art  a fitting  structure  for  every  occasion. 

The  construction  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  with 
the  large  disturbance  of  surrounding  property 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  many  new  and 
important  thoroughfares,  brings  us  to  a point  of 
departure  from  which  might  be  traced  some  of 
the  most  striking  developments  of  street  archi- 
tecture.  Holborn  . oircus,  Farringdon  - street, 
Saint  Andrew-street,  Charterhouse-street,  Lud- 
gate-circus,  the  flank  approaches  to  Blackfriars 
Bridge  and  the  Embankment,  and  lastly,  the 
long  sweeping  curves  of  Queen  Victoria-street 
towards  the  very  heart  of  the  City,  and  opening 
to  view  upon  its  route  not  a few  old  churches 
and  buildings  of  more  than  passing  interest, — all 
these  have  given  golden  opportunities  to  test  the 
resources  of  our  art ; and  I venture  to  submit 
that  there  is  evidence  in  the  business  structures 
of  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  that  arohiteoture 
can  keep  pace  with  the  utmost  requirements  of 
the  public  without  sacrificing  the  governing 
principles  of  proportion  and  beauty. 

In  referring  to  the  drawings  placed  in  illus- 
tration of  my  subject,  it  is  due  to  their  authors 
to  state  that  none  of  them  have  been  speoially 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  this  meeting,  nor 
have  they  been  grouped  with  particular  regard 
to  their  degree  of  merit  or  importance;  although 
some  of  them  may  have  been  exhibited  else- 
where,  I shall,  I hope,  be  excused  for  bringing 
them  together  for  this  purpose.  The  series  is 
far  from  exhaustive,  yet  ic  may  be  considered 
sufficient  for  the  object,  and  I desire  here  to 
thank  my  friends  fortheirimportant  contributions 
to  the  interest  of  my  paper.  In  all  these  recent 
designs,  one  especial  characteristic  may  be 
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traced, — abundance  of  light.  It  ia  the  chief 
baainesB  requirement  after  apace  and  strength 
have  been  aeoared.  As  a rule  our  clients  in 
oonaultation  upon  the  design  of  new  basiness 
premises,  are  often  dubious  as  to  the  arrange* 
ment  of  their  plan,  more  or  lesa  indifferent  as  to 
style,  and  will  leave  snoh  matters  with  confidence 
to  oar  judgment;  but  they  will  insist  moat 
strongly  upon  an  abundant  light ; and  overset 
our  most  cherished  elevation  if  it  seems  to  limit 
unduly  the  number  or  size  of  the  windows. 

This  fundamental  requirement  has  had  im- 
mence  influence  upon  modern  design  and  choice 
of  style.  As  rectaognlar  openings  admit  the 
largest  amount  of  light,  and  arched  openings, 
especially  when  pointed  or  semicircular,  limit  it, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  square-headed 
windows  play  a very  leading  part  in  modern 
fenestration,  and,  by  consequence,  the  horizontal 
features  of  Classic  design  form  the  basis  of  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  our  new  street  facades. 
Apart  from  the  superior  lighting  power  of  a 
square-headed  window,  the  greater  facilities 
afforded  for  such  fittings  as  blinds  and  shutters 
give  it  a practical  advantage  over  an  arched 
form.  Architects  of  Grothio  proclivities  have  not 
been  slow  to  recognise  this  comparative  defect  in 
their  favourite  style,  and  have  met  it  (somewhat 
successfully,  it  must  be  granted)  by  forming  a 
solid  tympanum  or  spandrel  in  their  Pointed 
arches,  finishing  the  window-light  square  at  the 
springing.  Though  ancient  precedents  are  not 
wanting  for  thio  treatment  of  a Pointed  aroh,  I 
confess  to  an  impression  that  when  applied  to 
window  arches  in  storied  struotures,  the  result 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  mainly,  perhaps,  for 
the  reason  that  it  involves  a compromise  of  the 
construction.  The  level  of  window-heads  finish- 
ing  close  to  the  ceiling,  the  section  of  the  upper 
floor  framing  crosses  the  arched  portions  instead 
of  resting  upon  them,  as  consistent  design  would 
require. 

It  might  be  convenient  here  to  refer  to  the 
varied  causes  which  have  otherwise  affected 
design  in  street  architecture.  Eeoent  legislative 
enactments  have  not  had  as  much  visible  in- 
fluence upon  architecture  as  the  removal  of 
certain  vexations  restrictions.  The  window  duty 
has  been  removed  within  my  own  recollection. 
A veritable  tax  upon  light,  limiting  the  size  of 
windows,  and  treating  all  above  a certain  small 
number  as  a luxury  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  the 
extravagant  classes,  could  not  fail  to  have  an 
unhappy  influence  upon  the  architecture  of  that 
day.  About  the  old  West-end  streets,  and 
especially  at  corner  houses,  may  be  still  seen 
whole  tiers  of  blank  windows  ; and  it  was  common 
to  see  their  panels  painted  in  imitation  of 
sashes  and  frames,  blinds  and  tassels  included, 
with  a pre-Raffaellite  fidelity  enough  to  deceive 
the  very  tax-gatherer.  The  duty  upon  bricks, 
limiting  their  size  and  shape  to  a given  sqnare 
mould,  and,  by  consequence,  preventing  the 
manufactnre  of  moulded  or  ornamental  varieties, 
also  contributed  to  the  dull  “hole-in-the-wall” 
character  of  former  buildings.  With  little  or  no 
extra  cost,  but  with  a greater  choice  of  materials, 
we  are  now  able  to  give  character  and  enrioh. 
ment  to  our  buildings,  which  could  formerly  only 
be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  masonry  or 
qnestionable  stucco.  The  extended  application 
of  iron  as  a constructive  material  plays  a very 
prominent  part  in  the  modem  development  of 
street  architecture.  With  girders  of  inconsider- 
able  section  to  span  large  voids,  and  stanohions 
or  columns  doing  the  duty  of  more  massive  brick 
piers,  very  enlarged  areas  of  light  and  space  are 
obtainable,  and  there  are  examples  of  very  ad- 
mirable  buildings  displaying  these  features  of 
construction.  From  the  liability  of  wide  stone 
lintels  to  fracture,  rolled  iron  joists  of  small 
section  are  now  nob  unfrequently  used  for  that 
purpose ; and  with  this  advantage,  that  they  enable 
the  window  lights  to  be  safely  carried  very  near 
to  the  ceiling.  This  construction,  by  forming 
a lateral  tie  betvfeen  piers,  is  an  element  of 
strength  in  the  building.  In  plain  warehouses 
it  also  contributes  to  economy  in  cost.  Instances, 
however,  are  not  wanting  in  which  the  architec- 
tural effect  of  iron  construction  is  injured  by  in- 
judicious treatment  in  completion.  Attempts  to 
conceal  the  iron  stanchion  by  a weak  ashlar 
pilaster  of  stone,  frequently  having  a base  and 
capital  of  still  weaklier  design,  have  a disastrous 
effect  upon  the  composition.  And  painting  such 
iron  supports  in  stone-colour  instead  of  some 
pigment  representing  the  metal,  often  contributes 
to  a loss  of  proper  vigour  of  design.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  this  latter  defect  fre- 
quently occurs  from  the  employment  of  a working 
painter  after  the  architect  has  resigned  his 


charge.  That  honesty  is  the  best  policy  is,  how- 
ever,  a truism  as  applicable  to  art  perhaps,  as^  to 
morals,  for  structures  fail  or  succeed  in  satisfying 
in  large  proportion  to  their  consistency  of  treat- 
ment. 

It  oannob  fail  also  to  be  observed  that  the  best 
of  construotive  materials  have  of  late  years  come 
into  more  general  use.  Twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  stucco  for  surface  and  ornament  was  still 
largely  used,  and  in  the  more  important  business 
premises  of  that  time  to  which  I have  made  re- 
ference, nob  excepting  many  City  warehouses, 
stucco  and  cement  play  a considerable  part. 
Now,  its  use  is  exceedingly  rare.  Bath  stone  and 
the  softer  oolites  have  also  had  their  day,  and 
may  be  truly  described  in  their  decadence  as  a 
London  material.  Portland  atone  has,  however, 
resumed  the  pre-eminence  given  to  it  by  Wren’s 
sagacity,  and  here  and  there  we  find  the  splendid 
quarries  of  Yorkshire  and  the  north  contributing 
to  the  strength  and  beauty  of  street  architecture. 

It  may  be  guaranteed  that  Macaulay’s 
New  Zealander  will  find  among  the  mins  of 
London  City  an  abundance  of  well-preserved 
details  with  which  to  encumber  the  vaults  of  bis 
museum  in  the  far  Pacific. 

Bricks,  of  whatever  variety,  are  usually  of  the 
very  best,  and  not  ashamed  to  show  their  faces. 
Since  the  fortunate  decline  of  speculative  build- 
ing, place  and  other  inferior  bricks  have  become 
a comparative  drug  in  the  market.  Glass,  not 
only  for  shops,  but  for  all  front  windows,  is  now 
usually  of  the  best  plate,  and  (Queen  Anne  not- 
withstanding)  in  squares  of  otherwise  royal 
dimensions.  Apart  from  its  strength,  and  the 
value  of  free  uorestricted  light  to  the  interior,  it 
can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  plate  glass  im- 
proves the  exterior  of  buildings  to  an  extent  far 
exceeding  its  commensurate  cost.  Coiling 
shutters  of  wood  or  iron  are  of  universal 
adoption ; their  facility  in  use  and  economy  in 
space  will  repay  their  extra  cost  from  a buBineas 
view,  whilst  the  substitution  of  their  broad  un- 
broVen  lines  when  closed  for  the  worn  panelling 
of  the  old  wooden  shutter  contributes  nob  a little 
in  breadth  of  effect  to  the  new  buildings. 

The  entire  devotion  of  premises  to  business 
purposes  has  had  another  improving  effect  by 
the  omission  of  the  small  private  side-door  : this 
may  seem  at  first  an  insignificant  matter,  but 
those  of  us  who  have  had  to  provide  for  the 
feature  in  our  designs  may  not  be  unthankful 
that  it  is  no  more.  In  the  City,  where  the  upper 
floors  are  often  sublet  as  offloes,  the  portals  from 
streets  in  modern  buildings  are  treated  with  be- 
ooming  dignity,  and  some  very  excellent  frontis- 
pieces  will  be  familiar  to  you.  The  formation  of 
bulk-heads  below  ground-story  windows  to  give 
increased  light  to  the  basement,  has  long  been 
a familiar  expedient.  The  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  upper  stories  is,  however,  of  recent 
origin,  and,  by  the  increased  light  thrown  into 
the  interior,  likely  to  be  largely  adopted,  espe- 
cially innarrow  and  otherwisedarkened  thorough- 
fares. This  application  is,  moreover,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  ware-rooms  for  display  of  goods,  as 
the  bulkhead  on  each  floor  forms  a convenient 
counter  running  beneath  the  windows.  The 
effect  of  this  construction  on  a large  scale  may 
be  observed  in  Messrs.  Waterlow’s  new  factory 
in  Finsbury.  It  cannot  at  present  be  said  that 
this  treatment  has  an  improving  effect  upon  the 
elevation;  nevertheless  there  should  be  no  real 
difficulty  in  treating  it  architecturally,  and  it 
seems  to  suggest  an  emphasis  of  vertical  lines, 
rather  than  horizontal,  in  the  composition. 

The  increasing  widths  of  streets  should  be 
noticed,  and  the  salutary  effect  upon  architec- 
ture. Light  and  air  are  more  freely  admitted, 
and  the  bnildicgs  stand  at  a greater  advantage 
from  the  improved  stand-point  of  the  passer-by. 
The  mistake  of  crowning  the  sky-line  with  enor- 
mous overshadowing  cornices — some  projecting 
as  much  as  4 ft.  or  5 ft.— has  been  corrected. 
The  practice  (compulsory  in  most  cases)  of  cant- 
ing or  rounding  off  the  plan  in  all  structures 
standing  at  the  angle  of  two  streets,  has  had 
business  advantages,  and  influence  upon  design, 
and  should  be  remembered. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  additional  light  and 
prospect  provided  by  a bay  window;  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  see  this  advantageous  plan  restored 
here  and  there  in  the  form  of  shallow  oriels 
above  the  ground  story.  New  Zealaud-oham. 
hers  has  been  before  noticed  ; Messrs.  Collmson 
& Lock’s  gable-crowned  elevation  in  St.  Bride- 
street  exhibits  a good  example;  and  amongst 
others  some  new  frontages  in  Holbom  exhibit 
their  designer’s  appreciation  of  the  principle. 
Now  and  then  it  might  involve  a alight  sacrifice 
of  ground-fioor  soace,  but  when  the  upper  stones 


are  valuable  each  value  might  be  often  increased 
by  snoh  oriels. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  at  times  to 
utilise  the  vast  acreage  of  London  roofs,  as 
terraced  flats,  or  conservatories  for  plants  and 
flowers  : one  or  two  attempts  have  been  made, 
by  Mr.  Lasoelles  in  Finsbury,  amongst  others,  to 
launch  this  idea.  Upon  the  walls  is  a drawing 
of  Messrs.  Barr  & Sugden’s  new  premises  in 
Covent-garden,  erected  two  or  three  years  since. 

With  an  extraordinary  view  of  the  possibilities 
of  future  London,  the  agents  of  the  noble  duke, 
who  is  lessor  of  the  property,  required  that  the 
buildings,  with  a frontage  of  about  36  ft.  only, 
should  be  so  planned  as  to  admit  of  ready  con- 
version into  two  dwellings  ! This  explanation  ia 
necessary  in  apology  for  the  design,  which  is 
only  noteworthy  for  the  large  oonaervatory  con- 
structed upon  the  roof  for  the  business  require- 
ments of  our  clients.  It  is  planned  in  three 
separate  houses  of  varying  temperature,  and  is  a 
compound  structure  of  walls,  wood  and  iron. 

The  design  will  be  recognised  as  a simple  adapta- 
tion  of  the  familiar  Paxtonian  semicircolar  roof. 

It  was  erected  as  an  experiment ; and  though  it 
has,  I believe,  answered  to  some  extent  the  ttade 
requirement,  it  may  be  feared  the  London  atmo- 
sphere is  too  poisonous  to  the  growth  of  flowers 
to  expect  snoh  costly  structures  to  be  exten- 
sively erected  as  pleasure. houses. 

Whilst  noticing  roofs,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  importance  of  ancient  lights  to  buildings,, 
and  the  care  requisite  to  be  exercised  by  arohi- 
tects  of  adjacent  structures  to  prevent  injury  to 
them,  has  occasional  influence  upon  the  con- 
struction and  roofing  of  topmost  stories.  The  fami- 
liar construction  of  a mansard  roof  ia  frequently 
adopted  with  success  to  avoid  undue  interference 
with  neighbouring  lights,  and  the  litigation  and 
heavy  compensation  often  ensuing  therenpon. 

This  construction  may  be,  and  is,  often  adopted 
for  less  urgent  motives,  and  in.  tall  storied 
structures  it  forms  a very  picturesque  sky-bne, 
especially  when  broken  by  really  well-designed 
dormers;  too  often,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  the  zinc- 
worker  is  left  to  his  own  fanciful  devices,  and 
some  vulgar  incongruities  result.  The  new  block 
of  buildings  forming  the  soutb-eastern  end  of 
Holborn-viadnot  may  be  favourably  distinguished 
among  other  things  for  its  handsome  and 
characteristic  roof. 

A few  words  upon  a consideration  particularly 
affecting  internal  plan.  The  enormous  value  of 
land  in  business  thoroughfares,  and  the  propor- 
tionately high  rentals  obtained  for  the  bnildings, 
has  led  to  a system  for  calculating  that  rental, 
whether  for  a whole  building  or  a single  floor,  in 
close  ratio  to  its  superficial  area.  The  result  is, 
that  sometimes  in  the  desire  to  enclose  the 
utmost  space,  sufficient  regasd  is  not  paid  to  the 
reservation  of  a proper  amount  of  open  area  for 
light  and  air  to  the  inner  portions  of  the  bnilding. 

In  storage  warehouses  this  defect  will  not  be 
manifest;  but  in  the  case  of  premises  divided 
into  chambers  and  offices,  and  a large  part  of 
them  necessarily  lighted  otherwise  than  from  the 
street,  serious  mistakes  are  sometimes  made.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  see  the  entire  ground-area 
enclosed  and  covered,  and  the  rear  portions  of 
the  upper  five  (or  more)  stories  lighted  in- 
efficiently from  shafts  rather  than  areas  carried 
np  from  the  first-floor. 

I should  say  that  some  otherwise  valuable  seta- 
of  offices  have  been  damaged  from  this  cause, 
the  more  from  the  oircumstanoe  that  the  lower 
rooms,  for  which  the  highest  rents  should  be 
obtained,  are  the  dingiest  and  worst  ventilated. 

It  would  be  well  perhaps  in  the  public  interest 
if  the  Building  Act  was  more  stringent  in  this 
matter. 

From  the  same  anxiety  to  enclose  every  foot 
of  space,  the  most  acute  or  oddly-shaped  corners 
are  sometimes  preserved  in  important  rooms- 
throughont  the  several  stories.  To  make  every 
apartment  perfectly  rectangular,  upon  the  irre- 
gular sites  common  to  the  crowded  city  is  not 
TOBsible,  nor  always  perhaps  desirable  ; yet  it  is 
not  sufficiently  noted  that  odd  or  acute  angles  in 
rooms  are  but  rarely  of  real  value,— more  fre- 
quently  they  are  a positive  nuisance  from  the 
difficulty  in  farnishing  or  utilising  them.  Such 
excrescences  of  space  may  often  with  economy 
and  advantage  be  added  to  the  external  area. 

There  is  another  basiness  inflnence  continually 
at  work,  affecting  in  an  important  degree  our 
street  architecture,  namely,  the  gradual,  yet  , 
rapid  conversion  of  rows  of  private  houses  into  i 
shops,  and  in  what  may  be  called  the  inner  r 
suburban  districts  this  transformation  is  daily  5 
going  on.  It  usually  takes  the  form  of  building  I 
a one-story  shop  over  a garden  or  forecourt,  .i 
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1 depth,  and  uniting  it  to 

I the  original  dwelling,  rrom  the  divided  tenure 
'!  of  these  properties,  this  change  is  wrought  in 
.1  a very  irregular  fashion;  an  architect  is  rarely, 
U It  ever,  consulted  upon  the  work,  which  is 
i|  usually  done  in  the  cheapest  manner  by  a local 
11  builder.  It  will  occur  to  us  what  fine  arobi- 
3l  -teotnral  features  might  be  wrought  were  the 
Qi  matter  treated  on  a comprehensive  scale.  The 
:|i  shops  of  symmetrical  elevation,  crowned  by 

l.  oornices  and  balconies  enclosing  an  upper 
i:  terrace  of  communication  with  the  upper  floors, 
b which  in  turn  might  be  converted  into  shops  ; or, 
A.  in  any  event  form  most  attractive  dwellings. 

, concluded  my  observations  (necessarily 

A:  brief  and  incomplete)  upon  those  practical  and 
o:  instructive  considerations,  which,  from  the 
j:  business  aspect,  form  the  chief  branch  of  my 
Ai  eubjoot,  it  is  desirable,  perhaps,  that  I should 
I make  more  extended  and  general  reference  to 
di  6^  apparent  results  of  those  cousideratious  upon 

I the  ffisthetica  of  design.  It  would  be  but  affeota- 

•ll  tion  on  my  part,  and  an  ill  compliment  to  the 
A!  matter  under  consideration,  to  say  that  I had  no 
j opinions  to  offer.  Such,  however,  of  my  remarks 
*'  ^ critical  tone,  are  made  with  some 

r cbffidence,  and  much  deference  to  the  body  of 
□i  this  Institute.  I am  far  less  desirous  to  advance 
Ji  -any  views  or  suggestions  of  my  own  than  to 

m.  place  this  subject  in  such  a manner  before  you 

II  as  may  lead  to  its  profitable  consideration,  and 
» perhaps  in  some  small  degree  advance  the  street 
ti  architecture  of  the  future. 

• May  I say  that  one  strongly.pronouoced  result 
I:  of  business  requirements  upon  design  is  to 
oonfirm,  apparently,  the  appropriateness  of  styles 
1i  wherein  a need  of  vertical  composition  does 
y not  exist?  This  refers  with  greatest  force  to 
li  structures^  of  considerable  length  in  frontage, 
ii  and  in  which  the  ground-floor  is  devoted  to  large 
|i  areas  of  shop-fronts.  Following  this  view,  it 
t'  may  be  noted  that  such  vertical  surface-features 
II  as  pilasters,  or  even  quoins,  are  best  avoided  in 

I the  upper  stages  of  the  composition,  unless  they 
can  be  carried  through  to  the  ground-level.  Any 

|!  emphasis  given  to  such  features  by  moulded 
I:  capitals  and  bases,  or  by  bold  rosticatioo  or 
ii  Termiculation  of  quoins,  will  also  usually  aggra- 

II  vate  their  ill  effect.  And  from  this  cause,  hori- 
);  zontal  bands  of  ornament,  such  as  carved  strings 
!•  to  imposts,  and  piers  between  the  upper  wiudows, 

I ehould  rarely  be  allowed  to  assume  the  proper- 
t tions  of  capitals.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  desirable 
t to  treat  all  compositions  above  a long  unbroken 
I shop-front  in  the  broadest  horizontal  manner. 

\ Shop-fronts  themselves  seem  best  with  plain 
|i  square  lines  of  framing.  Elliptic  or  other  arched 
ii  forms,  whether  in  wood  or  metal,  are  so  visibly 
p inadequate  to  any  support  of  the  superstructure, 

•t  and.  as  mere  decorative  lines,  are  so  foreign  to  the 
I ttneas  of  the  materials,  that  they  are  best  avoided. 

1 It  seems,  certain,  also  that,  for  the  attractive 
t display  of  shop-wares  the  window  needs  but  an 
Ii  unostentatious  frame  ; and  the  more  neutral  and 
t;  subdued  its  tone  and  colour,  the  more  likely  are 
the  objects  displayed,  if  themselves  of  richness 
! or  beauty,  to  be  seen  to  the  beat  advantage. 

1 These  principles  seem  to  be  fairly  understood 
s and  recognised  in  the  most  notable  of  recent 
: Bhops.  A scarcely  better  example  of  this  treat- 
I:  ttent  could  be  brought  to  your  notice  than 
Ii  Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham’s  improved  premises 
<■  in Oxford.street  (laughter);  in  simplicity,  breadth, 
r and  refinement,  the  frontages  of  shops  are 
1 eminently  pleasing;  and  the  carefally-subdoed 
; tenures  of  the  soperstructore,  considering  the 
, difficulty  of  constructing  harmony  out  of  discord 
; lu  adapting  existing  buildings,  bear  high  addi. 

tional  testimony  to  the  arohiteotural  attain. 

[ ments  of  an  artist  whose  authority  upon  “orna- 
: ment”  has  become  world- wide.  I think  the 
pabhe,  at  any  rate,  will  say  that  it  is  successful. 

1 have  before  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  larger 
I proportion  of  our  new  busiuess  structures  are  of 
Classic  or  Italian  design.  It  would  be  more 
: -correct,  perhaps,  to  say  that  they  are  not  of 
Gothic  design,  as  we  understand  its  leading  ver- 
tioal  features.  There  are  a number  of  erections, 

I and  more  than  one  from  its  size  and  position,  of 
I architectural  pretension,  in  which  there  have 
! been  attempts  to  engraft  Gothic  details  upon 
, Classic  outlines  of  form.  Shall  I be  supported 
in  the  opinion  that  they  are  among  the  least  sue- 
cessful  of  moderu  buildings  ? Restlessnegs  is 
■written  upon  their  limbs,  inconsistency  graven 
npon  their  brow  ! The  roll  and  hollow '’which 
give  beauty  and  vigour  to  a Gothic  jamb, 
become  a weak  bead  upon  an  Italian  iml 
post.  The  natural  treatment  of  Gothic  carvin® 
lacks,  upon  broad  and  deep  surfaces,  the 
I sturdy  yet  refined  strength  of  the  more  conven- 


tional  Classic  volute.  And  when  the  diffionlties 
of  the  union  of  styles  are  felc  to  be  overcome 
by  the  ever-ready  stratagem  of  a “stop- 
chamfer,”  farther  criticism  may  be  withheld. 
Nemesis  will  overtake  them. 

Of  consistent  Gothic  design,  it  is,  however, 
impossible  to  infer  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
full  and  fair  compliance  with  business  require- 
ments. There  are  many  admirably  treated  build- 
ings in  various  directions,  and  some  of  the  very 
best,  perhaps,  adorn  the  collection  I have  been 
able  to  bring  here  to-night.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory appear  to  be  those  wherein  the  centre  of  the 
composition  is  given  up  to  light  by  muilioned 
and  traosomed  domestic  windows  of  broad  surface, 
the  solid  flanking  piers  carrying  an  arched 
superstruotnre  at  the  topmost  story.  The 
pointed  gable  is  a mode  of  finishing  a roof  to- 
wards a street  as  consistent  in  construction  as  it 
is  expressive  and  picturesque  in  effect ; the  open 
valleys  between  the  gables,  where  repeated  in 
rows,  lets  light  into  the  street.  Most  of  these 
Gothic  buildings,  however,  suffer  from  being 
placed  between  broad  square  Italian  elevations. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  see  a really  large  group, 
as  one  side  of  a street,  with  its  gables,  restoring 
the  features  left  to  us  here  and  there  in  a few 
Medimval  towns,  and  not  disturbed  by  too  close 
contact  with  Classic  breadth. 

The  Thames  may  for  business  uses  be  con- 
sidered  sufficiently  a street  for  me  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Paul’s  Wharf, — a storage  warehouse 
familiar  to  most  of  us  as  a most  appropriate 
application  of  this  style  to  a purpose.  Nearer 
to  London  Bridge  is  another  water-side  ware- 
house, Messrs.  Spicer’s,  of  considerable  merit, 
though  differing  in  treatment;  their  architects 
have  kindly  contributed  to  my  illustrations 
some  other  thoughtful  studies  of  street  arohi- 
teoture. 

A massive  Gothic  wedge  has  been  driven  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  City  in  the  shape  of  that 
handsome  block  of  shops  and  offices  known  as 
Mansion  House  Buildings.  As  the  largest  ex. 
periment,  perhaps,  yet  made  in  adapting  the 
style  of  business  requirements,  it  demands  and 
deserves  more  than  a passing  remark.  The  ex- 
periment is  a bold  one,  for  the  site  is  opposed 
and  flanked  upon  all  sides  by  Classic  buildings 
of  more  or  less  acknowledged  merit  and  import, 
ance.  The  Royal  Exchange,  the  Mansion  House, 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  last,  though  by  no 
means  least,  that  magnificent  structure,  the 
building  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Company.  All 
these  hem  it  in  and  confront  it,  whilst  the  cir- 
cular tnrret  artistically  terminating  its  roof  is 
challenged  in  rear  to  a contrast  by  the  famous 
steeple  of  St.  Mary-le-bow.  Its  accomplished 
designers,  having  regard  to  the  primary  import- 
ance of  business  requirements,  appear  to  have 
shown  much  discretion  in  the  selection,  for  this 
long  faijade,  of  precedents  suitable  to  horizontal 
treatment,  and  seem  to  have  done  the  utmost 
under  the  circumstances  to  minimise  the  ver- 
tieal  tendencies  of  a Pointed  style.  Had  it 
been  possible  to  give  to  the  ground  story  a 
vigorous  arcade,  and  to  reserve  the  struocure  for 
quiet,  unobtrusive  official  or  professional  occupa- 
tion,  its  success  as  a design  would  have  been 
more  complete.  That  substructnre  of  shops, 
however,  seems  fatal  to  its  success ; and  the 
discomfiture  is  somewhat  increased  by  the  close 
vicinity  of  its  sturdy  Classic  rivals. 

It  may  bo  but  an  unreasoning  sentiment,  and 
difficult  of  logical  defence,  but  in  this  country 
Pointed  architecture  is  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  religious,  or  at  all  events,  uon-secular 
uses.  It  is  the  one  style  in  which  our  Medieval 
churches  and  monastic  and  collegiate  buildings 
were  erected,  and  the  examples  left  to  us  of  the 
castles  and  domestic  buildings  of  those  times 
almost  invariably  show  features  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  ecclesiastic  structures.  Taking 
the  very  latest  type  of  oui*  English  Pointed,  as 
affording  ns  more  abundant  proofs,  it  may  bo 
noticed  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  confonnd 
the  features  of  a Tudor  house  with  those  of  a 
church  of  the  same  date.  It  is  something  of  this 
sentiment  which  receives  a alight  shock  at  seeing 
dressing-bags  and  hosiery  enshrined  in  windows 
having  the  foliated  framework  of  a chancel 
screen.  And  one  feels  sure  that  the  architects 
must  be  grieved  in  spirit  at  seeing  those  beautiful 
geometric  windows  on  the  upper  floor,  recalling 
to  memory  the  Pointed  aroade  of  some  cathedral 
clearstory,  disfignred  by  business  announcements 
in  letters  bold  as  brass,  and  ranging  from  “ Acci- 
dental death”  to  livelier  subjects.  It  would 
appear  that  for  such  buildings  Gothic  architec. 
ture  should  confine  itself  more  absolutely  to 
its  domestic  types. 


Of  business  structures  other  than  those  I have 
been  able  to  bring  piotorially  to  your  notice, 
may  be  mentioned  some  granite  buildings  in 
Cannon-street,  and,  in  Coinhill,  the  Office  of  the 
Scottish  Widows  Fund  ; both  are  remarkable  for 
the  bold  and  snooessfal  dealing  with  light,  and 
for  the  splendid  polished  granite  largely  used 
in  construction.  In  the  Cornhill  bnilding  the 
manner  in  which  the  entrance  to  Change-alley  is 
brought  under  the  general  elevation  without 
impairing  its  light,  use,  or  general  effect,  is  also 
worthy  of  notice.  No.  39,  Cornhill,  another  en- 
terprising  tailor’s,  shows  the  keen  appreciation 
of  this  trade  of  light;  and  the  bold  efforts  oc- 
casionally made  to  gratify  it.  Palmerston 
Buildings,  in  Bishopsgate,  and  some  similar 
Btrnctures  by  the  same  authors  in  Graoeohuroh- 
street,  are  notable  as  successful  blocks  of  offices ; 
and  in  Queen  Victoria-street  are  interesting  and 
more  or  less  satisfactory  structures,  all  working 
out  the  business  problems  of  the  day. 

We  can,  however,  scarcely  leave  Queen  Vic- 
toria-street without  a regret  that  in  the  building 
of  new  offices  better  opportunity  was  not  taken 
to  house  the  leviathan  of  the  press  in  a temple 
more  worthy  of  the  Times.  It  is  some  oompen- 
sation,  however,  for  us  to  see  its  conservative 
contemporary  asserting  the  virtue  of  consistency 
in  a far  higher  appreciation  of  the  Standard  to 
which  such  architecture  should  strive  to  attain. 

I feel  that  having  arrived  at  the  utmost  limits 
by  which  my  paper  should  trespass  upon  your 
time,  I am  yet  little  more  than  across  the 
threshold  of  this  great  subject.  To  cross  the 
threshold  is,  however,  to  be  within  the  walls; 
and  once  there,  I may  safely  and  properly  resign 
the  conduct  of  it  to  the  consideration  of  those 
more  experienced  and  distinguished  members  of 
our  body ; who,  to  the  scattered  and  incomplete 
materials  thus  laid  before  them,  will  be  able  to 
add  all  that  is  essential  to  advance  the  business 
architecture  of  the  future.  An  enlightened  and 
unprejudiced  recognition  of  public  wants,  and  a 
consistent  application  of  architecture  to  'those 
wants,  will  line  our  streets  with  stately  and  solid 
structures,  regarding  which  future  writers  will 
merge  all  questions  of  style  in  one  significant 
sentence:  “The  style  of  Good  Queen  Victoria.” 


THE  HISTORY  OF  GAS-LIGHTING.* 

Having  traced  the  introduction  and  progress  of 
gas-lighting  in  London,  we  will  give  a short 
description  of  the  actual  manufacture  and  purifi. 
cation  as  adopted  in  the  best  gas-works. 

1.  Fre2}aration  of  Crude  Qas. — Durham  coals 
mixed  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  cannel  are 
heated  to  redness  in  large  fire-clay  retorts  placed 
horizontally  in  a furnace.  Five  or  seven,  and 
sometimes  in  large  works  as  many  as  twelve  or 
sixteen,  retorts  are  heated  in  one  furnace.  The 
retorts  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  are 
often  of  cast  iron.  In  some  London  works, 
retorts  are  used  built  up  of  fire-bricks  cemented 
with  quartz  sand  and  a little  lime.  At  the  end 
of  the  retort,  which  projects  beyond  the  fur- 
nace, is  fitted  a cast-iron  mouth-piece  by  means 
of  screw-bolts,  and  a lute  of  iron  filings  and 
gypsum  made  into  a paste  with  a solution  of 
ammonium  chloride.  From  the  upper  part  of 
the  mouth-piece  issues  the  pipe  conveying  the 
mixed  gases  and  vapour  from  the  retort ; at  the 
end  is  fitted  the  iron  lid,  which  is  removed  when 
the  retort  has  to  be  freshly  charged.  The  coal 
is  inserted  in  an  iron  scoop,  which  is  pushed  into 
the  red-hot  retort,  overturned  and  quickly  with- 
drawn, leaving  the  charge  behind.  The  iron  lid 
is  fastened  on,  and  the  distillation  continued  for 
four  or  five  hours.  The  lid  is  then  loosened ; the 
gas  at  the  mouth  set  on  fire  to  prevent  it  form- 
ing an  explosive  mixture  with  the  air.  As  soon 
as  possible  the  red-hot  coke  is  raked  out  and  a 
fresh  charge  inserted.  The  coke  is  partly  used 
for  firing  the  furnaces,  the  rest  being  quenched 
with  water  and  sold.  The  gas  and  vapour  pass- 
ing  from  the  various  retorts  enter  a large  iron 
pipe,  from  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  in  diameter,  oalled  the 
hydraulic  main.  At  the  bottom  of  this  main  is 
a layer  of  tar,  into  which  the  pipes  from  the 
retorts  dip,  the  whole  forming  a valve  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  any  gas  to  the  retorts.  The 
gas  has  now  to  be  cooled  down,  and  the  con- 
densable  products  of  the  distillation  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  permanent  gas.  For  this  purpose 
the  gas  is  made  to  pass  through  a series  of  ver- 
tioal  iron  pipes,  which  are  sometimes  cooled  exter- 
nally  with  water.  At  the  bottom  of  these  conden- 
sers is  an  iron  tankin  which  water  and  tarry  liquid 
collect,  and  from  which  the  fluids  are  drawn  off 
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by  meacB  of  a sypboQ-tnbe  to  the  tar»oiaterii. 
The  most  volatile  and  most  troublesome  to 
remove  of  the  tarry  impurities  is  naphtbaline. 
Its  flaky  crystals  are  found  deposited  in  tbe 
mains  at  great  distances  from  tbe  gasworks.  ^ It 
cannot  be  entirely  removed  by  merely  cooling 
the  gas.  It  is  found  in  practice  undesirable  to 
cool  gas  below  45'*  Fahr. ; for  below  that  tempe- 
rature muob  of  the  light-giving  hydrocarbon 
vapour  is  condensed,  and  consequently  tbe 
quality  of  the  gas  injured.  The  beat  absorbent 
of  naphtbaline  is  coal-naphtha  itself  5 accordingly 
it  is  nsual  to  prolong  the  pipe  leading  from 
tbe  hydraulic  main  to  the  condensers,  so  as  to 
present  a large  surface  of  naphtha  to  the  gas  as 
it  passes.  In  most  of  the  larger  works,  the  gas, 
after  passing  through  the  condenser,  is  made  to 
ascend  through  chambers  of  cast  iron,  filled  with 
fragments  of  coke  kept  constantly  moistened  by  a 
stream  of  water.  The  effect  of  this  “ scrubber,” 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  to  thoroughly  wash 
and  cool  the  gas,  whereby  a great  saving  of 
purifying  materials  is  secured.  Between  the 
scrubber  and  the  purifier,  or  sometimes  between 
the  hydraulic  main  and  the  condenser,  is  placed  a 
machine,  called  the  “ exhauster,”  for  pumping 
the  gas  from  the  retorts,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
pressure  inside  them.  When  tie  tension  of  the  gas 
inside  the  retorts  rises  much  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  gas  escapes  through  the  pores 
of  the  fireclay,  and  through  the  joints  of  the 
month-piece.  The  exhauster  is  necessary  also 
for  conveying  tlje  permanent  gases  quickly  away 
from  the  retort,  for  the  illuminating  constituents 
of  coal-gas  are  soon  reduced  and  their  light- 
giving  property  destroyed  by  contact  with  the 
red-hot  fire-clay  or  coke.  The  pumping  apparatus 
consists  of  a series  of  wrought.iron  bells,  inverted 
in  a water-tank  over  cylinders  communicat- 
ing  with  the  main.  Each  bell  and  cylinder 
has  a flap-valve  at  tbe  top,  which  allows  gas 
to  pass  in  one  direction.  When  tbe  bell 
is  raised  by  means  of  a crank-shaft,  worked 
by  a small  steam-engine,  the  gas  is  sacked  out 
of  the  cylinder  into  the  bell,  while  in  the 
descending  stroke  the  valve  of  the  cylinder 
closes,  and  the  gas  passes  out  through  the  valve 
of  the  bell.  The  water  in  the  tank  keeps  tbe 
apparatus  gas-tight,  and,  as  there  are  no  parts 
of  the  bell  and  cylinder  in  contact,  the  friction 
is  reduced  to  a minimum.  Another  form  of 
exhauster,  much  used  on  the  Continent,  consists 
of  two  solid  cams  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  almost, 
bub  not  quite,  in  contact.  The  partial  vacuum 
caused  by  their  rotation  in  opposite  directions 
pulls  the  gas  through  the  exhausting-chamber. 

On  leaving  the  exhauster,  the  gas  has  to  be 
purified  from  all  compounds  of  ammonia,  from 
Bulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  from  carbonic  acid. 
To  effect  this  purification,  an  immense  number 
of  processes  have  been  adopted  at  diff'erent  times. 
Originally,  Clegg’s  wet-lime  method  was  the  only 
one  employed,  but  the  great  pressure  required 
to  force  the  gas  through  the  column  of  fluid, 
and  the  diffioulty  in  disposing  of  the  fcetid  liquid, 
so  as  not  to  cause  a nuisance,  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  dry-limo  process.  This  method  is 
now  almost  universally  employed,  but  only  after 
the  gas  has  passed  over  some  other  purifying 
material  j in  fact,  lime  is  used  chiefly  to  absorb 
the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  crude  gas. 
Laming,  in  1847,  patented  the  use  of  calcium 
chloride  and  oxide  of  iron  mixed  up  with  saw- 
dust ; but  it  was  not  till  two  years  later  that  he 
took  out  a patent  in  France  for  the  revival  of 
tbe  spent  oxide  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  tbe  coal-gas  reacts 
with  the  oxide,  forming  sulphide  of  iron  and 
water.  After  some  time  the  purifying  action 
ceases.  The  mixture  is  removed  from  the  purx- 
fier,  and  atmospheric  air  passed  over  it;  or  the 
coal-gas  is  passed  bhrongh  another  similar  puri- 
fier, while  air  is  drawn  through  the  one  that  has 
been  in  use.  The  sulphide  of  iron  is  thus 
decomposed,  and  oxide  of  iron  re-formed.  The 
sulphur  is  partly  deposited  and  partly  oxidised 
to  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  any 
ammonia  present.  The  oxide  after  “revival” 
is  again  employed,  and  this  process  of  absorbing 
snlphur  and  replacing  it  by  oxygen  can  be 
repeated  until  the  material  gets  choked  up  with 
deposited  sulphur.  Cyanogen  is  also  removed 
by  oxide  of  iron,  and  methods  have  been  employed 
of  extracting  the  feiTO-cyanogen  to  form  Prussian 
blue.  The  ammonia,  after  losing  to  the  oxide 
its  Bulohuretted  hydrogen,  forms  with  the 
carbonic  acid  carbonate  of  ammonium.  The 
chloride  or  sulphate  of  calcium  in  the  Laming’s 
mixture  acts  on  this  body  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, calcium  carbonate  and  either  chloride  or 
sulphate  of  ammonium  being  formed.  The  rest 


of  the  carbonic  acid  is  removed  by  passing  the 
gas  through  a dry-lime  purifier.  The  best  lime 
is  employed  for  this  purpose.  After  being 
ornsbed  and  finely  sifted,  it  is  slaked  with  water 
until  it  just  preserves  its  consisteuoy  when 
moulded.  Tbe  lime  is  spread  evenly  on  screens 
to  the  depth  of  2/  in. ; in  France  beds  of  moss 
are  placed  on  the  trays,  over  which  the  lime  is 
spread,  to  expose  a larger  surface  to  the  gas. 
After  passing  through  the  porous  lime,  and  losing 
its  carbonic  acid,  the  gas  is  passed  into  largo 
iron  gas-holders  and  is  ready  for  use.  Between 
the  lime  purifier  and  the  holder  the  gas  passes 
through  a meter,  called  the  station  meter,  in 
which  it  is  measured  and  the  quantity  registered. 
Attached  to  this  meter  is  a piece  of  mechanism 
which  registers,  by  tracing  a curve  on  paper,  the 
rote  at  which  the  gas  has  been  passing  through 
the  meter.  If  any  irregularities  in  the  flow  of 
gas  have  occurred,  the  pencil  line  will  show  when 
the  decrease  took  place,  and  when  tbe  deficit  was 
made  good.  By  means  of  this  tell-tale  the 
manager  of  a gasworks  knows  which  set  of  men 
have  been  to  blame. 

The  gas-holders  are  composed  of  two  parts, 
the  tank  containing  water,  and  the  holder  itself, 
in  which  the  gas  is  contained.  In  erecting  gas- 
holders, much  depends  on  the  nature  oi  the 
ground.  In  a rocky  or  hard  soil  it  is  cheaper  to 
d%  a tank  and  make  it  water-tight  with  bricks 
and  hydranlio  cement;  but  where  the  soil  is 
marshy  or  unstable,  it  is  better  to  erect  an  iron 
tank  above  ground.  The  gas-holder  proper  con- 
sists of  a sheet-iron  vessel,  open  at  the  bottom, 
and  inverted  into  tbe  tank  of  water.  It  has 
perfect  freedom  to  rise  and  fall,  being  held  in 
position  by  upright  rods  fixed  round  it.  The  gas 
enters  the  holder  from  a pipe  opening  just  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  owing  to  its  lightness, 
it  pushes  the  iron  holder  up  and  supports  its 
weight.  The  outlet-pipe  also  opens  just  above 
water  level,  and,  when  it  is  open,  the  weight  of 
the  iron-holder  forces  the  gas  down  it,  and  so 
into  the  mains.  The  water  in  the  tanks  pre- 
vents any  communication  between  the  gas  and 
atmosphere.  Tbe  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  mains 
varies  with  tbe  height  of  the  holder  above  tbe 
water  in  the  tank,  and  also  with  the  quantity  of 
gas  being  consumed  at  any  particular  time. 
When  shops  and  other  large  consumers  turn  out 
their  lights  at  night,  the  pressure  in  the  mains 
at  once  increases,  the  lights  left  burning  in- 
crease  in  brilliancy,  and  gas  is  wasted.  To 
remedy  this  change  of  pressure,  an  instru- 
meet  styled  a '‘governor”  is  now  usually 
adapted  to  tbe  main.  It  consists  of  a small  gas- 
holder and  water-tank,  the  inverted  bell  being 
counterpoised,  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  at  any 
particular  height.  Attached  to  the  bell  is  a 
conical  stopper,  passing  through  a diaphragm  in 
the  outlet  pipe,  with  its  apex  pointing  upwards. 
If,  now,  the  bell  is  raised,  the  cone  rises  in  the 
ontlet-pipe  and  retards  the  flow  of  gas  to  tbe 
mains.  Now,  when  lights  are  turned  out,  the 
tension  of  tbe  gas  increases  both  in  tbe  mains 
and  in  the  holder,  for  it  cannot  escape  so  fast  as 
it  did  before.  In  consequence  of  this  increased 
tension,  the  bell  in  the  governor  is  lifted,  and  as 
it  rises  it  plugs  the  outlet  and  so  prevents  too 
much  gas  passing  into  the  mains.  By  this 
simple  contrivance  a supply  of  gas,  adjusted  to 
the  need  of  tbe  consumers,  is  secured. 

The  history  of  gas-lighting  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  reference  to  the^  many 
methods  which  have  been  tried  of  making  gas 
without  distilling  coal.  Lebon,  it  is  said,  began 
his  first  experiments  by  carbonising  wood. 
Taylor  and  llartineau  took  out  a patent  for  dis- 
tilling oil  in  retorts,  and  this  method  of  preparing 
gas  was  tried  on  a large  scale  in  many  towns  in 
England.  Oil-gas  works  were  erected  at  Edin- 
burgh, Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  many  other  places; 
bub  tbe  process  proved  a failure,  and  tbe  several 
companies  employed  in  the  manufacture  adapted 
their  works  to  distilling  coal. 

Where  coal  is  inaccessible  for  distillation, 
wood,  peat,  and  resins,  are  profitably  employed 
for  making  gas.  These  substances  do  not  require 
the  same  high  temperature  as  coal  does  for  its 
carbonisation.  Bituminous  shale  sometimes 
supplies  the  place  of  cannel.  The  process  in  all 
such  cases  is  essentially  the  same,  namely,  dia- 
tiliation  in  retorts,  condensation  of  tarry  com- 
pounds, and  more  or  less  purification  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  substances  distilled.  In 
England,  the  cheapness  of  coal  renders  it  the 
most  economic  agent  for  producing  light. 

In  1829,  Michael  Donovan  patented  a method 
of  preparing  ilinminating  gas  by  carbnretting  the 
gas  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  steam  passed 
over  red-hot  coke.  This  patent  has  been  the 
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father  of  innumerable  “water-gas”  patents 
wearing  many  forms  and  many  names.  The 
specilicatiou  runs,  “ This  invention  relates  to 
the  enriching  those  gases  which  afford  little 
light  while  burning,  by  substances  which  will 
impart  to  them  a higher  illuminating  power,, 
and  may  consist  in  bringing  the  gas  (by  pre. 
ference)  produced  by  the  action  of  steam  or 
coke,  &c.,  heated  to  redness,  into  contact  with 
the  liquid  or  vapour  of  spirit  of  turpentine, 
spirit  of  tar,  coal  naphtha,  naphthaline,  or  other 
substances,  heated  or  otherwise,  and  employing] 
the  combined  mixture  as  the  illuminating  agent.”’ 
Among  other  patents  taken  out  for  practically 
the  same  invention  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Lowe,  Manby,  Cruckshanks,  and  Stephen  White- 
White’s  process,  patented  in  1850,  was  tried  on 
a large  scale  at  the  Manchester  Gas  Works,  and- 
at  the  works  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Com. 
pany.  The  cause  of  its  failure  was  the  irregular 
BQpplyof  hydrogen.  Sometimes  the  diluent  waS' 
in  excess,  and  then  the  burners  gave  scarcely- 
any  light ; at  other  times  the  supply  of  hydrogen 
failed,  and  the  rich  hydrocarbons,  insufficiently 
diluted,  burned  away  with  a smoky  flame,  pro- 
ducing a bad  light  at  a great  expense.  After  a 
long  trial  the  process  was  found  a heavy  loss, 
and  was  given  up  entirely.  About  the  same 
time  a company  was  started  in  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  the  “ Compagnie  Gcnerale  du  Gaz 
eleotrique,”  with  the  idea  of  oarburetting  tbe 
gas  obtained  by  decomposing  saline  solntions  by 
electricity.  The  company  proposed  raising  a 
capital  of  two  millions  sterling,  and  their  pro- 
speotus  stated  that  tbe  hydrogen  could  be  made 
at  the  small  cost  of  about  S^d.  tbe  1,000  cubic- 
feet.  They  issued  a report  signed  by  certain 
French  savants  favourable  to  the  new  process, 
but  a practical  trial  soon  convinced  them  that 
to  make  hydrogen  by  electrolysis  would  cost  just 
one  hundred  times  what  the  prospectus  stated. 
The  great  bubble  burst,  and  the  world  heard  no- 
more  of  Gas  dlectrique.  Notwithstanding  the 
experience  gained  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere, 
“water-gas”  has  lately  made  another  bid  for- 
public  favour.  The  “New  Gas  Company” 
appeared  in  1873  with  a vast  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  a proposed  capital  of  250,000Z. 
The  first  part  of  the  process  consists  in  “ the  pro- 
duction of  mixed  gases  by  bringing  super-heated 
steam  into  immediate  contact  with  bighly-heated 
coke,  or  coke  and  iron,  or  charcoal,  in  a series  of 
retorts,  through  which  it  is  passed  in  such  a way 
as  to  effect,  as  nearly  as  possible,  its  entire  de- 
composition  ; and  thus  a gas  is  generated  com- 
posed of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic 
acid,  and  snlphoretted  hydrogen,  which  is  the 
heating  gas.”  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
removed  by  passing  tbe  gas  through  oxide  of 
iron,  and  the  carbonic  acid,  if  ueoeesary,  by 
caustic  soda.  The  second  part  consists  in 
“ passing  the  heating  gas  through  rectified 
petroleum  spirit  of  the  specific  gravity  of  about 
68°,  thus  converting  it  into  lighting  gas.”  The 
idea  of  making  economic /-uel  by  such  a process 
is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  To  make  one  fuel, 
four  supplies  of  fuel  are  consumed  : one  to  boil 
the  water,  one  to  superheat  the  steam,  one  to  put 
into  the  decomposing  retorts,  and  the  last  to  heat 
those  retorts  to  redness.  The  economic  aspect 
of  water-gas  for  lighting  is  scarcely  if  at  all 
better.  The  process  is  far  more  complicated  and 
costly  than  that  of  making  coal-gas,  bat  in  spite 
of  warnings  from  men  who  had  actually  proved^ 
the  fallacy  of  the  “new  gas,”  the  money  was 
subscribed  and  works  commenced.  The  “new 
gas”  made  its  d4but  at  Chichester.  The  light  . 
was  good,  but  unsuited  to  buruera  with  the  ■ 
ordinary  narrow  openings.  A mixture  of  equal  1 
volumes  of  “new”  and  coal-gas  was  thenem-. 
ployed  with  better  results,  but  the  new  gas  was  : 
soon  abandoned  and  the  nsa  of  coal-gas  resumed. 

Water-gas  before  carburation  is  a mixture  of 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid. 
This  mixture  burns  with  a non-luminons  bat  hot 
flarae,  the  temperatnre  of  which  is  increased  if  1 
the  gas  be  purified  from  carbonic  acid  by  lime  or  : 
otherwise.  Carbonic  oxide  is  an  active  poison^ 

2 per  cent,  in  any  atmosphere,  it  is  said,  would  I 
prove  fatal  to  human  beings.  An  escape  of  1 
water-gas  would,  therefore,  be  highly  dangeroEfl»  i 
and  its  presence  in  gas  was  forbidden  by  the  i 
authorities  in  Paris.  It  is  possible  to  remove  .f 
tbe  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  bnt  tbe  ;i 
cost  of  such  removal,  though  the  illomiuating  i 
power  is  increased,  is  too  great  for  tbe  comtner-  1 
cial  success  of  the  system. 

The  principle  of  using  common  air  to  convey  |i 
the  vapour  of  volatile  hydrocarbons  to  gas-  | 
burners  was  first  patented  by  Mansfield  in  1847. 
His  idea  was  to  “ manufacture  from  bituminons- 
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matters,  by  acting  on  them  at  snitable  tempera- 
turee,  spiritnons  aabstances,  which  are  so  volatile 
that  a ourrent  of  atmospheric  air  (at  ordinary 
temperature)  passed  through  them  may,  when 
Ignited,  continue  to  burn  with  a luminous  flame 
till  all,  or  nearly  all,  such  substances  are  con. 
Burned.’  Lowe  applied  the  method,  but  aban. 
doned  it  after  a fair  trial.  In  1862  Mongreul 
took  out  a _ similar  patent  and  set  on  foot  the 
Photogenic  Gas  Company.”  40,0001.  were  to  be 
^ised,  one  half  of  which  was  to  go  to  the  patentee 
The  money  was  subscribed,  but  went  in  fruitless 
©xpenments.  The  “crude  idea”  could  not  be 
reduced  to  a practical  form.  After  three  years 
the  company  was  wound  up,  and  “ air-gas  ” was 
lost  to  sight,  only  to  re-appear  the  following 
decade  with  a fresh  company  and  a new  name. 
Ibe  Air  Gaslight  Company,”  Limited,  sprang 
into  existence  in  October,  1872.  It  differed  from 
preyouB  air-gas  schemes  in  no  important  par- 
ticulai\  The  new  patentee  was  to  receive  100,0001. 
for  his  invention,  which  claimed  to  surpass  simi- 
lar  inventions  by  reason  of  some  gum  or  resin 
being  dissolved  in  the  petroleum  spirit  This 
air-gas  was  exhibited  in  1873  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  one-half  the  nave  being  lighted  with  the 
ordinary  coal-gas,  and  the  other  by  the  air-gas. 
borne  doubt  was  expressed  at  the  time  whether 
coal-gas  had  not  mixed  with  the  air  passing 
through  the  petroleum.  Though  renorted  as  a 
great  success,  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  did 
not  adopt  air-gas  for  lighting  the  Palace.  Air- 
gas  was  tried  again  at  llichmond,  and  again  at 
Fulham,  but  after  a career  of  rather  more  than 
twelve  months  the  directors  petitioned  to  have 
the  company  wound  up.  The  patentees  naturally 
opposed  the  petition,  and  a majority  of  share- 
holders  wishing  to  proceed  with  further  expert- 
ments,  the  Court  of  Chancery  refused  the  petition. 
The  company  has  since  been  wound  np. 
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World.  On  a small  scale,  and  where  coal  gas  is 
not  to  be  had,  one  or  other  of  these  petroleum 
gases  may  be  found  useful.  Air-gas  has  been 
successfully  employed  in  country  districts 
The  Air  Gas-light  Company,  after  failing  in 
their  attempt  to  supersede  the  use  of  coal-gas 
have  found,  under  the  title  of  the  Protector 
Lamp  and  Lighting  Company,  their  sphere  in 
the  manufacture  of  a small  apparatus,  driven 
by  clockwork,  for  supplying  air-gas  in  country 
houses  a^  buddings  at  a distance  from  coal-gai 
works.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts,  a 
blower  and  a generator.  The  blower  is  con- 
strnoted  like  a wet-meter,  the  wheel  being  set  in 
motion  by  a weight  which  requires  winding  up. 
It  18  placed  m a dry  cellar  of  the  building  to  be 
lighted,  where  the  temperature  is  fairly  uniform 
throughout  the  year.  Air  is  driven  from  the 
blower  through  the  generator,  which  contains 
the  volatile  hydrocarbons,  and  which  is  best 
placed  (mtside  m an  out-house  or  nnderground 
jauJt.  The  generator  consists  of  a reservoir  for 
the  gas-oil,  oommnnioating  with  a series  of  flat 
metal  tabes  which  are  kept  partially  filled  with 
the  liquid  hydrocarbons,  a space  being  left  for 
the  air  to  pass  over  them.  After  traversing  the 
tubes,  the  air,  saturated  with  hydrocarbon 
vapour,  passes  into  a small  holder,  which  acts  as 
a governor  to  regulate  the  pressure  in  the 
servioe-pipe.  In  hot  weather,  when  the  hydro- 
carbon  vapour  comes  off  more  freely,  the  air  is 
passed  through  fewer  of  the  metal  tubes,  and 
tons  an  ercess  of  light-giving  gas  avoided. 
When  a tarner  is  turned  on,  the  pressure  in  the 
holder  diminishes,  and  the  weight  begins  to  set 
the  blower_  in  motion,  keeping  up  a continual 
stream  of  air  throngh  the  apparatus.  When  the 
burner  is  turned  off  the  gas  accumulates  till  the 
pressure  counterbalances  the  weight,  and  the 
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inventor  only  claimed  an  improved  method  for 
making  air-gas,  by  passing  the  air  throngh  a 
cbambar  containing  wool  or  horsehair  soaked  in 
hydrocarbons,  instead  of  making  it  babble 
through  a layer  of  liquid  petroleum.  The  air- 
forcmg  apparatus  was  driven  by  clock-work, 
and  the  vaporising  chamber  surrounded  bv  a 
thick  jacket  of  non-condncting  material.  This 
the  patentee  claimed,  kept  the  generator  at  a 
uniform  temperature,  and  protected  it  from 
extreme  cold, — a doubtful  claim,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  liquids  passing  into  the  gaseous 
state  render  heat  latent,  and  external  heat  was 
prevented  from  reaching  the  chamber  by  means 
of  the  non-condncting  covering.  Great  Marlow 
was  lighted  by  this  gas,  and  a mixture  of  it  and 
coal-gas  m the  summer  of  1873,  and  a company 
was  formed,  with  a proposed  capital  of  120,000J. 
to  carry  out  the  scheme  on  a larger  scale.  * 

Of  the  late  Eupion  Gas  Company  little  need  be 
said.  It  was  the  KromsohrOder  scheme  under  a 
more  taking  title.  The  company  was  floated 
early  in  1874.  The  business  of  its  promoters 
was  to  take  in  the  public,  and  dispose  of  their 
shares  while  still  at  a premium.  They  succeeded 
only  too  well,  but  their  zeal  outran  their  discretion. 
They  paid  the  penalty  of  making  their  prospectus 
a trifle  too  rosy.  Of  Eupion  gas  itself  the  public 
never  made  the  acquaintance. 

That  air  or  water  gas  should  ever  be  able  to 
compete  with  coal-gas  in  England  is  impossible, 
80  long  as  our  coal  supply  holds  out.  The  only 
available  source  of  the  light  petroleum,  which 
all  the  new  companies  use  for  the  production  of 
light,  is  the  erode  petroleum  from  America 
especially  from  the  oil  region  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  total  annua!  yield  of  all  the  wells  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  a little  above  250 
millions  of  gallons.  The  commercial  spirit,  which 
has  to  be  separated  by  the  refiner  from  the 
crude  petroleum  to  render  the  latter  safe  for 
burning,  is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and 
bas  a specific  gravity  of  •705.  There  are,  there- 
lore,  a little  more  than  25  millions  of  gallons  of- 
commercial  spirit,  which  yield  only  25  per  cent, 
of  spirit  sufficiently  volatile  to  be  used  by  the 
air  or  water-gas  companies,  who  require  a liquid 
below  -660.  Seven  millions  of  gallons,  then,  is 
the  total  annnal  supply  of  “ light  petroleum,”  a 
quantity  insufficient  to  carbonise  6,000  millions 
of  cubic  feet  of  gas,  a quantity  one-third  more 
than  that  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Company 
alone,  before  its  late  amalgamation  with  the 
Chartered. 

The  demand  for  petroleum  spirit  is  now  far 
below  the  supply;  should  these  schemes  prove 
partially  successful,  the  price  would  rise  with 
the  demand,  and  the  coat  and  danger  of  freight 
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cubic  feet  of  thirty-candle  gas  at  7s. 

The  pnnciple  of  carburetting  coal-gas  with 
hydrocarbon  vapours  has  also  been  applied  many 
times  m this  country.  White’s  original  hydro- 
carbon  process  consisted  in  distilling  coals  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  passing  steam  into  the 
same  retort.  By  this  means  a large  yield  of  a 
poor  illuminating  gas  was  obtained,  which  was 
rendered  luminous  by  passing  it  through  spirit 
from  resin.  A project  was  started  a few  years 
ago  m the  city  for  carburetting  ooal-ffas  bv 
causing  It  to  pass  through  a small  “generator” 
containing  liquid  hydrocarbons,  attached  to  the 
street  lamps.  The  light  proved  to  be  very 
irregular,  and  the  inventors  had  to  remove  their 
generators.  Failing  to  profit  by  this  eiperienoe, 

• Economiser  Company”  started 

m 1874  to  carry  out  a patent  for  toe  oarburation 
or  coal-gas,  the  oarburation  to  be  effected  on 
the  consumer  s premises  by  means  of  a " '>-ene 
rator  containing  petroleum.  The  process  had 
the  same  defects  as  the  previous  one,  and  failed 
accordingly.  ’ 

•j  ” was  another  “ crude 

mea  dearly  paid  for  by  sanguine  investors. 
I he  process  was  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
manufacture  of  coal-gas  and  that  of  oil-eas 
or  rather  tar-gas.  The  method  consists  ii 
diatillmg  coal  at  a comparatively  low  tempera, 
tnre,  collecting  toe  condensed  oil  and  tar  and 
submitting  them  to  a second  distillation,  passing 
their  vapours  over  heated  charcoal,  and  finally 

miimg  the  permanent  gas  so  obtained  with  the 
gas  originally  obtained  from  the  coal.  A larger 
volnmo  of  highly.lnminona  hydrocarbons  are  so 
obtained,  than  by  the  single  distillation  of  coal  at 
a high  temperature,  bnt  too  process  takes  longer 
time  and  is  less  eoonomioal  than  mixing  oannol 
with  ordinary  coal  and  distilling  the  mixture 
once  for  all.  The  “Patent  Gas  Company” 
started  operations  at  the  Barnet  Works  Their 
operations  were  a dead  loss  to  toe  shareholders. 
The  second  distillation”  was  confessedly  a 
waste  of  money,  as  their  pnblished  report  stated 
the  valne  of  the  ooal-lar  to  be  greater  than  its 
valno  when  converted  into  gas.  Complaints  wore 
made  of  the  qnality  of  toe  gas,  and  finally  the 
works  at  Barnet  were  abandoned,  and  ooi-gas 
reigned  in  its  stead.  ^ 

Other  schemes  of  improying  coal-gas  without 
the  aid  of  hydrocarbons  have  been  mooted  from 
time  to  time.  About  1838  Gurney  brought  out 
hiB  Bade  Light.”  His  plan  was  to  convey 
oxygen  to  the  interior  of  the  flame,  either  of  oil 
or  gas  lamps.  His  method  was  found  too  ex- 
pensive  for  common  nse.  The  same  principle 
has,  however,  been  lately  brought  forward  a<»ain 
by  Tessic  dn  Motay.  An  exhibition  of  Ihis 
oxye-en  lieht  was  EnVon  of  -n-j • 


IWl  and  during  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873 
Kailway  Station  was  so 
lighted.  The  oxygon,  prepared  by  toe  action  of 
steam  on  sodium  manganate,  was  led  by  a sepa. 
rate  pipe  to  the  interior  of  a flame  produced  by 
^ oarburettod  gas.  The  light  was 
deaenbed  as  being  wonderfully  clear  and  steady 

delicate  colours  and  green  foliage  appearing  as 

had‘7  it  Previously,  dn  llltay 

had  lighted  the  space  in  front  of  the  Tnilerios 
and  before  toe  Hdtel  da  Ville  by  a modification 
of  the  Iime.light.  Jets  of  ordinary  coal-gas  and 
oxpen  wore  made  to  play  on  cylinders  of 
Zirooma.  The  Zircon  light  is  easier  to  prepare 
and  more  constant  than  the  lime-light,  and  may 
bo  naefnl  for  military  pnrposes,  signals,  and  illu. 
mmatiODS.  The  light  produced  by  coal-gas  or 
hydrocarbon  vapours  burning  in  oxygen,  as  tried 
at  Vienna,  is  too  expensive  for  common  use- 
oxygen  deteriorates  in  passing  through  the  mains’, 
toe  cost  of  service  and  repairs  is  double,  and 
the  supply  requires  to  be  oarofnlly  regulated  bv 
the  consumer.  ° 

Anotherinvontion,  brought  out  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Bade  light,  is  “ platinam-gas,” 
mtrodnood  by  Crnckshanks.  The  light  is  derived 
from  a ooil  of  platinum  wire  heated  to  whiteness 
m a flame  of  hydrogen.  This  plan  was  tried  on 
a large  scale  at  Narbonne,  and  continued  in  us© 
Bome  four  years.  To  heat  the  platinum,  water- 
gas,  freed  from  oarbonio  acid,  was  employed, 
ihe  process  was  given  up  in  favour  of  coal-gas, 
but  the  steady  light,  and  the  absence  of  sulphur 
compounds,  led  to  its  employment  iu  several 
silver  and  gilding  manufactories  in  France 
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STABLES  AND  COACH-HOUSES  IN  THE 
OLD  BAILEY. 

When  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company  constructed  the  Holborn 
Viaduct  Station  they  purchased  a considerable 
area  of  very  inferior  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Fleet-lane  and  adjoining  courts,  extend- 
' railway  boundary  to  the  west  side 

of  the  Old  Bailey.  On  the  site  of  a portion  of 
this,  immediately  opposite  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  prison,  a large  and  substantial  block  of 
buildings,  of  a novel  and  composite  character 
erected.  The  elevation  fronting 
the  Old  Bailey  is  60  ft.  in  height,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  a deep  basement  and  ground  floor,  con- 
tains four  stories,  each  story  containing  a range 
of  BI.X  windows.  The  ground  floor  is  carried  up 
with  Portland  stone  piers,  and  the  rest  of  the 
elevation  is  in  white  brick,  with  Portland  stone 
pilasters.  A carriageway  at  the  south  side 
leads  to  the  rear  of  the  premises,  which  may  be 
described  as  a spacious  court-yard,  extending 
westward  to  the  railway.  From  the  Old  Bailey 
the  floor  level  is  reached  by  a descending 
gradient,  and  around  the  entire  area  have  been 
erected  coach-houses,  stables,  warehouses,  and 
workshops.  The  coachhouses,  twenty. four  in 
number,  are  on  the  lower  portion,  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  basement  of  the  front  part  of 
the  bnilding.  Above  the  coach-houses  are  the 
stables,  with  stabling  for  sixty  horses  the 
approach  to  tbe  stables  being  by  an  inclined 
plane  and  a gallery  carried  round  the  courtyard, 
immediately  above  the  coach-houses.  The  stable 
fittings  are  of  a substantial  character.  The 
floors  are_  in  concrete.  The  floor  above  the 
stables  is  in  immediate  connexion  with  them,  and 
for  forage  purposes.  The  story  above  the  last 
named  contains  the  warehouses,  the  floor  of 

which  is  strong,  and  of  fireproof  construction, 

iron  and  concrete.  The  workshops  are  in  the 
floor  above,  the  floor  being  like  that  of  the  ware- 
houses. Stone  staircases  at  each  end  of  the 
building,  and  altogether  distinct  from  the  stables, 
lead  to  the  warehouses  and  workshops  above,  all 
of  which  can  be  either  let  separately  or  in 
portions.  On  the  ground  floor  at  the  west  end 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  coach-houses,  is  a 
forge  and  veterinary  department.  The  site  has 
thus  been  utilised  for  a building  combining  mer- 
cantile  offices,  warehouses,  workshops,  together 
with  a mews. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  S.  Witherington,  of 
Leadenball-street;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Elking- 
ton,  of  Golden-lane. 


A Popular  Mayor.— Mr.  James  Fowler, 
architect,  has  just  completed  his  second  year  of 
office  as  Mayor  of  Louth  (Lincolnshire),  and  was 
entertained  at  a banquet  by  the  members  of  the 
Council,  on  Thnrsday  evening,  the  9th  inst. 
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A WAENISG  NOTE  FROM  HACKNEY. 

Ir  oonfirmation  of  the  creed  long  preached  in 
this  jonrnal  were  needed, the  outcome  of  the  series 
of  nefarious  building  and  subsidiary  abases  in  the 
pariah  of  Hackney  and  vicinity  would  in  itself 
pnt  an  end  to  all  doobt  upon  the  question.  For 
several  weeks  past  small-pox  and  other  zymotic 
diseases  have  been  prevalent  in  the  quarters 
indicated,  and  each  week  has  witnessed  an  in- 
crease of  the  epidemic.  What  is  most  note- 
worthy in  relation  to  this  outbreak,  and  escaping 
the  notice  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  is  the 
fact  that  a large  number  of  cases  have  occurred 
in  houses  built  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
others  built  quite  recently, — bouses  whose  exact 
character  we  have  over  and  over  again  described 
in  these  pages.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Hackney  District  Board  of  Works,  Dr.  Tripe, 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  stated  that  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  small- 


pox had  occurred  amongst  servants  and  other 
young  persons  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  the 
largest  number  occurring  in  the  district  of 
Homerton.  In  speaking  of  reported  cases,  the 
doctor  instances  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
disease  has  spread  since  September,  when 
only  five  cases  came  under  bis  knowledge,  ad- 
vancing  by  forty-one  in  October,  as  against 
sixty-two  in  the  first  ten  days  of  this  month. 
We  conld  supplement  the  doctor’s  list  by  some 
dozen  more  cases  of  small-pox  that  have  come 
under  our  notice,  happening  in  well-to-do  families, 
and  nearly  a like  number  of  scarlet  fever.  The 
cases  are  mostly  amongst  children. 

As  we  write  we  learn  that  the  small-pox 
has  broken  out  in  Hackney  Wick,  a district  of 
the  parish  adjoining  Homerton,  even  worse 
situated,  and  notorious  for  its  run-up  houses,  its 
bad  drainage  or  no  drainage,  its  monster  dust- 
sboots,  and  its  unpaved  roads  and  streets.  If  the 
epidemic  once  takes  firm  root  in  the  low  marshy 


and  made-np  land  of  Hackney  Wick,  we  fear 
there  will  be  a sad  tale  to  tell.  We  witnessed  a 
number  of  houses  recently  built  upon  made-np 
ground  in  this  district  that  were  occupied  almost 
as  fast  as  they  were  finished.  Into  their  con- 
Btruction  went  green  timber,  and  mortar  and 
plaster  of  the  most  vile  description.  Before  the 
plaster  was  dry  upon  the  walls,  the  cheapest 
kind  of  paperhangings  proonrable  was  put  on 
them,  and  as  soon  as  these  houses  were  occupied 
by  weekly  tenants,  the  whole  “ eligible  ” lot  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  auctioneer,  and  sold  as  f- 
a “ good  investment.”  It  is  in  houses  of  this 
description  in  the  Hackney  and  adjoining  districts- 
that  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  cognate 
diseases  are  rife.  The  medical  officer  of  health 
of  Hackney  is  not  unaware  of  the  danger  that 
exists  in  some  of  the  low-lying  localities,  and  he 
is  evidencing'an  anxiety  and  activity  which  are 
; but  poorly  supported  by  the  Local  Boards  of  the 
I district  at  the  present  moment. 


[See  p.  113i3,  ante. 


MONUMENT  TO  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  MILAN. 
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THE  HAiiroiiia-L;  jsRY. Mr.  Charles  Bell,  Architect. 
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NEW  CEMETERY  AT  HAMPSTEAD. 

Tills  cemetery  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  on  Friday,  the  10th  inst.,  and 
is  now  open  for  interments.  It  consists  of  abont 
twenty  acres  of  beautifnliy  sitaated  land,  in 
Fortune  Green-Iane,  in  the  parish  of  Hampstead, 
the  surface  of  which  is  undulating  and  commands 
fine  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  ground  is  divided  by  a central  avenue 
25  ft.  wide,  forming  the  division  between  the 
Church  and  Nonconformist  spaces,  and  is 
otherwise  prettily  laid  out  by  paths  and  taste- 
fully  planted  with  the  good  kind  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  chapels  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
ground,  and  are  connected  by  a tower  and 
spire,  beneath  which  is  a central  archway. 
They  are  precisely  alike  in  every  respect,  and 
are  built  in  the  Decorated  style,  of  Kentish 
rag  and  Bath  stone.  There  is  a four-sided 
chancel  toeach,  with  seats  for  mourners  and  the 
public.  The  roofs  are  open  timber,  the  princi- 
pals  resting  on  carved  stone  corbels,  representing 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
chancel  arches  are  carried  by  red  Mansfield 
shafts  with  devotional  figures  as  bases  to  them. 

The  coffin  rests  are  of  a special  design,  and 
are  stained  and  varnished,  with  brass  mountings, 
and  have  none  of  the  usual  sombre  look  of  those 
usually  adopted. 

Both  chapels  are  warmed  by  stoves,  and 
handsome  brass  standards  are  provided  for  gas. 
A small  vestry  is  attached  toeach  chapel.  The 
central  tower  and  spire  are  90  ft.  high.  The 
roofs  of  chapels  are  covered  with  green  slates. 

The  lodge  is  also  of  stone,  as  shown,  and  con- 
tains  a commodious  set  of  rooms  for  the  superin- 
tendent, and  also  a board-room  with  open 
timber  roof. 

The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  designed  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect,  of 
Union-court,  Old  Broad-street ; the  contractor 
being  Mr.  J.  D.  Hobson,  of  the  Adelphi,  whose 
contract  for  the  chapels,  lodge,  &c.,  was  4,5931. 
The  drainage  of  the  ground  has  been  executed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Lome, 
surveyor  to  the  Hampstead  Vestry,  and  the 
landscape  gardening  by  Mr.  Weston,  at  a cost 
of2,500i. 

The  entrance-gates  and  railings  are  of  cast 
iron,  and  evidently  produced  with  much  care. 
All  the  members  are  worked  in  symmetrical  form 
and  sharpness,  thereby  giving  the  general  out- 
line a very  pleasing  effect.  The  castings  were 
executed  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
Macphail  & Co.,  ironfounders,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  whose  very  satisfactory  work  we  had 
occasion  to  notice  on  a former  occasion  in  con. 
nexion  with  the  opening  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  Margate,  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales. 

The  chairman  of  the  Board  is  Mr.  P.  H.  Le 
Breton  ; and  the  clerk  is  Mr.  A.  N.  Baptie. 


FALL  OF  AN  IRON  AND  CONCRETE 
FLOOR. 

Dk.  Djplock  has  brought  to  a conclusion  a 
prolonged  inquiry  at  the  “ Wellesley  Tavern,” 
Robert-atreet,  Chelsea,  touching  the  death  of 
George  James  Clements,  aged  seventeen,  who 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company.  On  the  Slst  of  October  the 
flooring  in  some  stable  buildings  in  the  course  of 
construction  by  the  company  in  Churoh-street, 
Chelsea,  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  unfortonate 
youth  being  beneath  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
The  building  in  question  was  a two-storied  one, 
and  it  appeared  that  a brick  pier  bearing  an 
iron  girder  had  collapsed. 

The  Coroner  said  he  had  applied  to  the  Home 
Office  for  a Government  inspector  to  view  the 
premises,  but  be  had  been  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  that  without  sucoeas. 

Mr.  Coger,  of  5,  Glouceater-street,  Pimlico, 
said  he  was  an  architect  and  snrveyor.  He  was 
the  surveyor  to  the  police,  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  Home  Office,  had  surveyed  the  premises 
which  had  fallen.  In  his  opinion  the  structure 
could  not  be  deemed  a dangerous  one. 

Mr.  Sancton  Wood,  the  district  surveyor,  was 
then  called,  and  he  deposed  to  having  seen  the 
plans  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  building 
operations,  and  he  had  seen  nothing  whatever 
to  object  to.  He  considered  the  bnilding  a safe 
one,  and  all  the  materials  used  were  of  the  best 
quality. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Accidental 
death.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  something  more 


precise  oould  not  be  learnt.  We  saw  the  place 
after  the  fall.  The  weight  of  the  floor  mast 
have  been  very  great,  judging  from  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  concrete  on  the  parts  left.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  every  cubic  foot  of  concrete 
means  more  than  a hundredweight.  Another 
thing  should  also  be  remembered.  A brick  pier, 
or  end  of  a wall,  so  long  as  it  remains  upright 
and  whole,  will  carry  a great  weight, — a weight 
to  be  calculated, — provided  the  weight  is  carried 
down  to  the  bottom.  But  if  by  accident  the 
bonding  is  such  as  to  permit  a triangular  piece 
of  the  pier  or  wall  to  be  forced  off,  a com- 
paratively small  weight  may  be  sufficient  to 
bring  about  a catastrophe.  For  which  reason 
not  merely  one  good  stone  templet  under  the 
end  of  a weighted  girder  is  necessary,  but  two, 
and  even  three  at  times,  one  under  another,  at 
small  intervals,  and  covering  as  large  an  area 
as  is  practicable,  may  be  desirable. 

Dr.  Diplock  deserves  great  credit  for  the  pains 
he  took  to  arrive  at  a clear  understanding  as  to 
the  canse  of  the  aooident  in  Church-street. 


PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 

Sib, — As  Englishmen  connected  with  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  it  has  given  us  great 
pleasure,  now  that  the  awards  are  published,  to 
find  that  Great  Britain  has  secured  so  many,  and 
in  a country  where  pulling  the  wires  to  obtain  a 
certain  object  is  always  practised.  With  one 
exception,  and  that  is  only  a supposition,  in 
which  a New  York  firm  was  agent,  has  there 
been  the  slightest  charge  of  foul  play.  The  case 
alluded  to  is  that  of  a prominent  London  manu. 
facturer  of  umbrellas,  and  one  who  has  obtained  a 
medal  at  every  Exhibition  in  which  he  has  before 
exhibited.  His  case  was  opened,  and  the  articles 
exhibited  inspected  and  handled  by  the  jury  of 
the  group.  His  rival  competitor’s  case  was  never 
unlocked,  nor  the  goods  inspected,  yet  the  medal 
was  awarded  to  him.  Is  this  fair  play  ? 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Centennial, 
difficolties  arose  from  a breach  of  confidence  of 
the  American  Commissioners.  On  our  Commis- 
sioners being  appealed  to  they  declared  their 
inability  to  do  anything  to  help  us.  A public 
meeting  was  held  at  which  the  various  foreign 
exhibitors  were  represented,  and  a deputation 
was  sent  to  the  Treasury  department  at  Washing- 
ton, where,  after  a considerable  amount  of  red- 
tape  work,  certain  concessions  were  obtained. 
Owing  to  the  financial  state  of  the  country  at 
the  present  time,  the  expectations  which  were 
held  out  to  foreign  exhibitors  by  the  projectors 
of  the  Exhibition  have  never  been  realised,  and 
all  the  valuable  articles  exhibited  here  will  have 
to  go  back  to  the  place  whence  they  came. 
The  attendance,  taking  the  whole  time,  will,  we 
suppose,  exceed  that  of  any  other  Exhibition,  as 
many  as  260,000  being  registered  in  one  day,  and 
the  sum  total  will  in  ail  probability  reach  the 
respectable  figures  of  7,000,000.  The  principal 
exhibitors  of  artistic  metal  work  are  Elkingtou  & 
Co.,  of  Birmingham.  Their  display  is  truly 
magnificent  in  metal,  gold  and  silver,  and  electro- 
type; the  Helicon  vase  and  the  Milton  shield 
being  the  principal  objects  in  the  collection.  A 
number  of  facsimiles  of  original  art-treasures  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  purchased  in 
England  from  this  firm  some  time  ago  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Art,  are 
exhibited  here.  This  firm  takes  four  medals. 

Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  & Barnard,  of 
Norwich,  make  a large  display  of  artistio  iron 
work  in  the  shape  of  a summer  pavilion  in  design 
very  like  a Chinese  temple.  The  ornamental 
railing  that  surrounds  it  consists  of  an  oblong 
panel  formed  by  a sun-flower  and  six  drooping 
leaves.  The  oastings  and  workmanship  show 
great  skill  in  the  working  of  iron,  and  the  design 
has  certainly  the  merit  of  being  original.  In 
the  useful  as  well  as  the  artistic  combined  in 
iron  work,  Messrs.  Peetham  & Co.,  of  9,  Clifford- 
street,  Bond-street,  London,  take  pre-eminence. 
Their  display  of  stoves  and  grates  is  the  finest 
in  the  Exhibition,  and  they  richly  merit  the  two 
medals  awarded  them. 

Steel  & Garland,  of  Sheffield,  make  a very 
creditable  display  in  the  same  line. 

In  household  furniture  several  London  firms 
compete,  amongst  them  being  Shoolbred  & Co., 
Cooper  & Holt,  Collinaon  & Look,  and  Wright  & 
Mansfield.  The  latter  firm  takes  the  post  of 
honour,  and  their  display  of  inlaid  furniture  in 
satin  and  mahogany  wood  is,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  perfect,  and  has  raised  both  admira- 
tion and  envy  in  the  breasts  of  their  American 
competitors.  This  firm  takes  two  medals  j the 
others  before  mentioned  one  each. 


In  church  decoration,  Class  217,  it  is  univer" 
sally  admitted  that  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter» 
carries  the  palm  for  genuine  art  work.  The  oak 
ohest  he  exhibits  is  altogether  unique  in  the 
Exhibition,  for,  elaborate  and  profuse  as  it  is, 
every  item  of  carved  work  upon  it  is  a study. 
It  well  deserves  the  laudatory  terms  in  which  the 
American  Art  Journal  and  the  American  press 
generally  have  referred  to  it.  Mr.  Hems  also 
exhibits  a large  figure  in  alabaster  of  Our  Lord 
with  a child  in  his  arms,  entitled  “ Safe  in  the 
Arms  of  Jeans.”  This  figere  goes  far  to  sustain 
the  reputation  England  bears  or  thinks  she 
bears  for  her  sculptnre.  His  exhibits  have 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  it  is 
amnsing  to  see  the  difficolty  his  representative 
in  charge — a Mr.  Charles  Pickard,  the  very  beau 
ideal  of  a jolly  Englishman, — has  to  keep  the 
crowd  off  at  times ; for  such  is  the  natural 
ooriosity  of  the  American  people  that  anything 
that  attracts  their  notice  must  either  be  handled 
or  tapped  with  a stick  (a  necessary  companion 
to  every  Yankee)  in  spite  of  the  cards  which  are 
everywhere  stuck  up,  “ Hands  Off,  Please.”  A 
medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Homs. 

Singer  & Son,  of  Frome,  make  a small  but 
interesting  display  of  ornamental  brass-work, 
artistic  metal-work,  alma-dishes,  and  mural 
brass  plates  for  churches.  In  terra  - cotta 
work,  for  originality  of  idea  and  beauty  of  finish 
the  Watoombe  Terra-cotta  Works,  Torquay,  take 
the  first  place.  Exquisitely  modelled  little  figures, 
suitable  for  the  parlour,  form  the  principal 
feature  of  their  exhibit. 

The  largest  exhibitors  in  this  line  are  Donlton 
& Watts,  of  the  Lambeth  Pottery  Works.  Taking 
the  whole  of  the  exhibits  of  this  firm  in  the 
different  branches,  they  make  a very  fair  display; 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the 
commonest  kinds  of  clay  are  used  in  their  con- 
struction, it  seems  marvellons  how  snob  a high 
degree  of  excellence  conld  be  obtained. 

As  manufacturers  in  the  finest  kind  of  pottery. 
Brown,  Westhead,  & Moore  have  the  largest  and 
(excepting  their  next-door  neighbour  in  the 
Exhibition,  Messrs.  Danielle,  of  London,  who  do 
not  manufacture)  finest  display.  The  drawing 
and  painting  on  the  objects  exhibited  are  exe- 
cuted in  the  highest  style  of  art. 

In  tile  work,  Minton,  Hollins,  d;  Co.  make  a 
charming  display,  and  it  is  amusing  to  watch 
the  faces  of  the  people  when  they  are  informed 
that  the  beautiful  colours  and  designs  shown 
them  are  made  out  of  clay  and  burnt  by  fire. 
All  that  are  in  this  country  are  importations 
from  England,  so  that  before  this  Exhibition  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it,  and  the  price,  owing  to  the  high 
tarifTof  every  thing  imported,  practically  excludes 
it  from  the  reach  of  the  people.  Anything  that 
is  got  up  in  a showy,  cheap  manner  will  sell, 
while  real  art  may  go  begging  for  a customer. 

In  glass  work,  Messrs.  Green  & Nephew,  of 
Queen  Viotoria-street,  London,  carry  all  before 
them,  and  their  magnificent  chandelier  has  at- 
tracted  oonsiderableattention.  In  the  smaller  ware 
exhibited  by  this  firm  the  artistio  taste  shown, 
both  in  design  and  finish,  are  unequalled  by  any 
other  competitor,  either  from  our  own  coontry 
or  any  other  couutij  represented  here.  But, 
although  living  in  this  our  adopted  country,  we 
are  not  so  lost  to  judgment,  nor  blinded  by 
conceit,  not  to  look  fairly  at  the  whole  matter. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  awards  cannot  be  rated 
very  ^highly,  their  value  is  purposely  spoiled, 
deliberately  depreciated,  by  the  awards  being  all 
alike,  given  as  they  are  to  wondroosly  different 
degrees  of  merit.  The  jealousy  of  America  as  a 
country  has  made  its  judgments  and  its  prizes 
almost  valnelesa  as  awards.  G.  H. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  AND  A MUSICAL 
EXPERIMENT. 

At  the  annoal  meeting  of  the  Watford  Public 
Library,  lately  held,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  who  presided, 
said  in  the  course  of  his  address, — I am  not  going 
to  preach  to  yon  the  great  importance  of  biology, 
physiology,  or  any  other  ology  ; but  I am  going  to 
ask  the  attention  of  Watford  to  a subject  which 
I think  involves  a knowledge  of  all  the  sciences 
which  are  important  for  working  people  to 
know,  and  that  is  domestic  economy.  The  Edu. 
cation  Department  in  its  wisdom  has  inserted  do- 
mestic economy  in  the  Code.  I want  to  indoce 
you  to  take  an  interest  in  domestic  economy. 
Young  ladies  will  never  be  married  if  they  do 
not  study  it,  and  those  who  are  married  will 
never  make  their  husbands  comfortable  and 
happy  if  they  do  not  encourage  it.  Lord 
Sandon,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com. 
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mittee  of  Coancil  on  Education,  announced  two 
years  ago  that  domestic  economy  was  to  form  a 
part  of  primary  education,  and  he  took  great 
credit  to  the  Government  for  introducing  it, 
which  I think  the  Government  greatly  deserved. 
Domestic  economy  is  in  the  Code  defined  to  give 
a knowledge  of  food  and  cookery.  You  cannot 
do  without  food,  and  you  would  be  no  better 
than  Esquimaus  if  you  didnot  know  how  to  cook  , 
it.  It  is  also  to  give  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health — to  do  without  doctors,  although  yon 
have  snch  admirable  doctors  on  your  committee. 
The  next  subject  is  “The  dwelling,  its  heating, 
and  ventilation.”  What  a deal  of  science  there 
is  in  that.  It  is  a subject  which  pnzzles  every, 
body  to  this  day.  You  do  not  know  how  to  get 
the  house  cool  when  it  is  hot,  or  hot  when  it  is 
cold.  The  next  subject  is  “ cleanliness,”  wash, 
ing,  washing  materials,  and  all  that.  Yon  know 
somebody  was  asked  what  is  the  evidence  of 
the  civilisation  of  the  people,  and  one  answer 
was  “ Why,  printing,”  and  somebody  else  guessed 
at  something  else.  At  last  somebody  said, 
“The  real  evidence  of  the  civilisation  of  the 
people  is  the  amount  of  soap  used.”  Another 
subject  under  the  head  of  domestic  economy  is 
cottage  economy  and  thrift — not  to  spend  more 
money  than  you  have,  not  to  get  into  debt,  to 
economise  all  your  resources,  save  up  yonr  money 
for  a rainy  day,  and  not  to  go  to  the  workhouse, — 
all  of  which  are  worth  consideration  and  practice. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  embraces  all  the  sciences 
which  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  in. 
structed  in.  The  Government  has  proclaimed 
that  the  people  are  to  know  this  domestic 
economy.  As  practical  subjects  affecting  the 
daily  welfare  of  the  people  they  rank  in  my 
opinion  more  important  than  even  tha  three  Ea. 
Good  food  is  more  necessary  than  reading.  I 
think  you  must  eat  food  before  you  begin  to 
read.  A clean  and  healthy  home  is  more 
necessary  than  writing,  and  I consider  that 
practical  thrift  is  more  necessary  than  deci- 
mal fractions.  Our  ancestors  without  public 
education  practised  them.  We  must  all  have 
known  some  old  body  who  kept  her  cottage  a 
model  of  cleanliness,  did  not  get  into  debt,  and 
kept  her  husband  sober,  notwithstanding  he 
might  have  had  a glass  of  beer.  I do 
not  undervalue  reading,  writing,  and  spell- 
ing,  but  I think  the  other  things  more 
important.  Never  did  a Government  proclaim  a 
policy  in  education  more  valuable  than  the 
necessity  of  knowing  what  domestic  economy  is; 
bnt  I regret  to  say  it  has  been  left  as  a theory 
only,  and  no  practical  steps  have  been  taken  to 
make  the  words  a reality.  There  are  no  text, 
books  suitable  for  elementary  schools,  and  the 
Department  baa  not  cared  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duotion  of  any.  The  subject  is  not  named  in  the 
table  of  qualifications  of  pupil  teachers  in  train, 
ing  colleges.  Not  even  an  individual  has  been 
charged  with  the  direct  responsibility  of  seeing 
if  the  subject  is  in  motion.  The  Central  Execn- 
tive  of  the  Education  Department  has  more  than 
enough  to  do  to  direct  and  control  the  annual 
expenditure  of  two  millions  of  pounds  for  ele- 
mentary education.  It  has  no  force  to  spare  for 
special  subjects.  The  inspectorial  power  has 
been  constituted  under  old  traditions,  and  the 
inspectors  are  chiefly  University  men.  The 
Universities  themselves  have  not  hitherto  much 
cultivated  the  sciences  involved  in  the  knowledge 
of  health,  food,  or  household  economy.  Such 
knowledge  carries  no  degrees,  it  gives  no  fellow- 
ship.  Many  inspectors  are  not  even  qualified  by 
marriage  to  know  anything  of  domestic  economy. 
The  inspectors  are  but  mortals,  and  each  acts 
according  to  his  temperament.  They  have  no 
responsibility  whatever  to  nrge  schools  to  study 
these  subjeots,  yet  as  being  virtually  the  dis- 
tributors of  the  grants  they  have  a kind  of  om- 
nipotence. When  the  public  mind  is  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  value  of  domestic  economy  and  the 
value  of  the  Parliamentary  grants,  Parliament 
itself  will  move,  and  then  the  subject,  which  has 
been  talked  about  in  Blue  Books  since  1849,  will 
be  effectively  administered.  In  the  meantime, 
let  me  tell  yon,  as  is  the  onstom  of  the  country 
if  it  does  not  find  the  Government  doing  its  work, 
some  private  institutions  have  taken  the  matter 
up,  though  their  abilities  are  poor  when  compared 
with  Parliamentary  money.  The  National  Train- 
ing  School  for  Cookery  has  been  established.  I 
am  also  happy  to  say  that  Watford  is  one  of  the 
few  places  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom  which 
has  started  a practical  school  for  cookery.  It  is 
some  distance  from  here,  and  I could  wish  that 
Watford,  in  the  town  itself,  tanght  the  principles 
of  cookery.  There  is  scarcely  a single  lady, 
jonng  or  old, — there  are  snch  things  as  old 


ladies,' — that  might  not  be  mnoh  benefited  by 
attending  to  this  matter  of  cookery,  and  if 
you  think  it  worth  while,  you  have  only  to 
apply  to  the  Kev.  Newton  Price,  who  has 
already  done  the  work  at  Watford-heatb,  and 
will  show  you  how  to  do  it  in  Watford. 
There  is  another  subject  which  I see  you  do 
take  care  of  in  this  institntion  to  some  extent, 
and  that  is  music.  I am  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  subject  that  is  more  calculated  to  benefit 
the  people  of  this  country  than  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  music ; and  I trust  the  managers  of 
this  institution  will  do  their  best  to  establish 
musical  olasses  if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 
During  my  time  I have  tried  the  experiment  of 
music.  I have  had  a little  to  do  with  the 
National  Training  School  of  Music  ; but  I am  not 
going  to  talk  about  that.  I have  long  held  the 
opinion  that  the  churches  of  this  country  are 
not  quite  as  much  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  as  they  might  boj  and  I once  was  insti- 
gated  (Heaven  knows  how)  to  see  if  I could  not 
make  use  of  ray  parish  church  at  Brompton.  Of 
course  I was  all  allegiance  to  the  vicar,  and  I 
said  to  him  “ Doctor,  I think  I could  show  you 
how  to  bring  the  people  to  your  church.”  He 
said,  “I  wish  you  would.”  I said,  “ I think  I 
o-^uld  invent  a plan,”  and  I commend  this  to 
the  notice  of  the  clergy  who  have  charge  of  the 
churches  in  Watford  and  the  neighbourhood.  I 
said,  “The  peopleareuaually  very  fond  of  music, 
and  I think  if  you  were  to  invite  them  to  come 
to  the  churches  once  a week  and  allow  them  to 
take  part  in  the  evening  service,  giving  them  ss 
much  simple  music  as  they  can  well  sing  and 
understand,  you  will  find  they  will  come.”  All 
that  in  theory  sounded  very  well,  and  my  vicar 
said,  “ I will  lend  you  the  churches  for  four 
Tuesdays.”  So  I did  as  your  Committee  and 
other  people  do,  stuck  up  some  placards,  and 
invited  people  to  come.  Then  I said,  “Let  all 
the  seats  be  free,  and  everybody  come  and 
take  his  place  where  he  likes.”  Well,  my 
pastor  agreed  to  that  condition,  and  I said 
to  him,  “ The  next  condition  I would  make 
is  that  there  should  be  a sermon,  hut  that 
it  should  nob  exceed  ten  minutes.”  Then  I 
said,  “ They  shall  have  five  or  six  hymns 
or,  psalms,  which  they  shall  sing  to  good 
old  tunes — the  Evening  Hymn,  the  Old 
Hundredth,  the  Austrian  Hymn,  and  others.” 
I said,  “I  have  been  at  Borne  and  in  Germany, 
aijd  in  both — at  one  in  a Lutheran  cathedral  and 
in  the  other  at  St.  Peter's — the  effect  of  anoient 
musical  instruments — trumpets,  as  mentioned  in 
the  psalms,  and  shawms  (represented  by  a kind 
of  trumpet  also) — was  very  grand ; and  if  you 
will  allow  the  hymns  to  be  accompanied  by  these 
instruments  properly  administered,  I am  sure  it 
will  produce  a great  effect.  So  we  had  silver 
trumpets  and  two  trombones.  In  addition  to 
them  we  had  two  kettle  drums;  and  I declare, 
if  they  were  the  last  words  I had  to  speak, 
nothing  more  solemn  I ever  heard.  The  church 
was  crowded,  and  they  sang  their  hymns.  My 
friend  the  Doctor  was  the  only  one  who  disturbed 
the  regulations  by  preaching  seventeen  minutes 
instead  of  ten,  [Oh,  Dr.  Irons  ! But  it  was  a 
good  sermon : we  happened  to  hear  it.]  The 
result  of  the  affair  was,  that  on  each  occasion 
the  church  was  fuller  than  ever.  I met  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  the  church,  and  he 
said  to  me,  “ I have  been  shedding  tears  all  the 
service  ; I never  beard  anything  more  affecting.” 

I established  an  offertory  after  the  first  service, 
and  at  the  second  I got  more  than  31.  in  pence 
(I  requested  everybody  to  give  Id.  if  he 
could)  ; at  the  next  service  I collected  3Z.  lOa., 
and  at  the  last  nearly  51.;  so  that  we  paid  the 
expenses.  If  you  wish  to  take  the  people  away 
from  public-houses,  and  perhaps  their  uncom- 
fortable homes,  you  might  do  it  by  a very  simple 
process  in  your  churches  if  you  tried  it. 


TILING. 

Sib, — I have  used  all  the  methods  mentioned 
by  Mr.  G.  Horsley  Palmer.  I prefer  moss  to 
bay  and  lime,  and  hair  mortar  to  either. 

The  whole  secret  of  keeping  a tile  roof  dry 
lies  in  having  no  mortar  below  the  gauge — the 
exposed  portion  ; the  mortar  or  moss  should  be 
put  under  the  top  led  of  tile  only,  and  the  bottom 
left  clear. 

I begin  with  a 3-in.  gauge  at  the  eaves,  and 
finish  with  a 5-m.  at  the  ridge. 

The  tiles  may  be  pointed  (or  torched)  under. 
Death  ; bnt  lathing  and  plastering,  or  indeed  any 
work  under  the  tile  when  once  bedded,  is  likely 
to  disturb  it,  and  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Eobert  Phillips. 


HEALTH  AND  SEWAGE  OF  TOWNS. 

This  was  a prominent  topic  in  the  address 
delivered  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  by  Lord  Alfred  S.  Chnrchill,  as  chairman 
of  the  council. 

The  Chairman  said,  in  drawing  attention  to 
some  of  the  topics  which  I may  fairly  expect  will 
fully  occupy  the  deliberations  of  the  Society 
during  the  session,  I must  be  permitted,  at  the 
risk  of  repeating  to  some  extent  what  has  already 
appeared  in  the  council’s  report  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  to  refer  to  onr  proceedings  of  late  ; 
inasmuch  as,  doubtless,  our  action  of  the  past 
must  be  continued  in  the  present  session.  In 
May  last,  a conference  was  held  in  these  rooms 
on  the  Health  and  Sewage  of  Towns.  It  was 
numerously  attended,  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  present,  and  the 
interchange  of  the  experience  and  opinions  which 
then  took  place  created  much  interest.  The 
Society’s  report  of  the  proceedings  forms  a valu- 
able contribution  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
subject.  The  sewage  question  still  remains  a 
problem  for  solution,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  done  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century. 
How  to  deal  with  our  sewage,  and  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  nuisance  at  the  smallest  possible  cost, 
and  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  health,  is  a 
difficulty  which  still  confronts  ua.  Exaggerated 
notions  at  one  time  prevailed  as  to  the  fertilising 
value  of  the  sewage,  and  there  was  a popular 
belief  that,  in  lieu  of  the  burden  on  the  rate- 
payer, it  would  become  a source  of  wealth  to  each 
town.  Scheme  after  soheme  was  propounded  on 
this  supposition,  but  only  disappointment  fol- 
lowed. Chemical  analysis,  it  is  true,  showed 
certain  valuable  fertilising  constitnents  and 
fostered  delusion,  no  account  being  taken  of  the 
cost  at  which  they  could  be  secured,  even  if  any 
process  had  been  discovered  by  which  they  could 
be  made  available.  Experience,  however,  has  led 
to  the  entertainment  of  more  sober  views,  and  the 
public  are  now  beginning  to  learn  that  profitmust 
not  be  looked  for.  Onr  health  and  comfort  demand 
that  the  nnisance  must  be  got  rid  of  in  some  way 
or  other,  and  at  any  reasonable  cost;  and  if  by 
some  method  of  treatment  a return  can  be 
obtained  to  diminish  this  cost,  so  much  the 
better.  We  are  no  longer  permitted  to  pollute 
our  streams  with  it,  and  other  means  must  be 
adopted  for  the  removal  of,  and  dealing  with,  our 
sewage.  Experience  would  seem  to  show,  and  onr 
Conference  enforced  this  lesson,  that  perhaps  a 
profitable,  as  well  as  healthful,  way  of  dealing 
with  sewage,  is  to  apply  it  to  the  land ; but,  un- 
fortunately,  it  is  not  every  locality  that  can 
supply,  at  a reasonable  price,  land  suited  for  the 
purpose,  either  in  soil  or  position.  There  are, 
doubtless,  various  processes  for  treatment  of  the 
sewage,  chemically  and  by  precipitation,  which 
result  in  the  production  of  a good  effluent,  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Elvers  Pollution  Act,  passed  last  session ; but  the 
precipitant,  sludge  or  solid  matter,  produced,  is 
but  of  little  value,  and  mast  not  be  reckoned 
upon  as  giving  a return  in  money  covering  the 
outlay  for  works  and  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
process.  At  Leeds,  I understand,  where,  pro- 
bably, a larger  amount  of  practical  experience 
has  been  obtained  on  an  extended  scale  than 
in  any  other  town,  the  difficulty  has  been 
to  get  rid  of  this  sludge  or  solid  matter  ; and  it 
is  only  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  a contractor  to  pur- 
chase it  and  take  it  away  at  12s.  per  ton,  a sam 
totally  inadequate  to  defray  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment. All  that  can  be  looked  for  in  any  case, 
wherever  the  water-carried  sewage  is  applied  to 
land,  or  treated  by  any  known  process,  is,  that 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  some  small 
return  may  be  obtained  in  diminution  of  the 
necessary  cost  of  getting  rid  of  the  nuisance. 

While  I am  on  the  subject  of  sewage,  there  is 
another  point  of  very  considerable  importance  to 
which  attention  was  drawn  at  the  Conference, 
viz.,  the  construction  of  house-drains,  and  their 
connexion  with  the  sewers.  It  is  of  little  avail 
that  we  spend  our  money  on  an  admirable  system 
of  main  sewers,  so  long  as  but  little  care  is 
bestowed  on  the  means  for  taking  advantage  of 
them.  Indeed,  these  very  sewers  themselves 
thus  become  a source  of  annoyance  and  disease. 
Under  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  and  other 
Aots  of  Parliament,  the  vestries  and  district 
boards  of  works  have  powers  to  a great  extent 
over  these  honse.drains,  and  in  reference  to  all 
houses  built,  or  re-built  on  old  sites,  since  the 
passing  of  that  Act  in  1855,  the  plans  for  the 
house-drainage  must  be  previously  approved  by 
these  authorities.  It  is  obvious  that,  except  in 
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the  oatekirta  of  the  metropolis,  where  extension 
is  going  on,  but  little  practical  superviaion  can 
thuB  take  place  in  reference  to  houBe-drains. 
Even  in  these  cases  the  supervision  in  many 
instances  does  not  extend  beyond  approving  the 
plans  ; the  construction  of  the  work  takes  place 
without  any  notice  to  the  vestry  or  board  of 
works,  even  had  they  a staft'  who  conld  be  con- 
tinually employed  in  watching  each  individual 
case  of  construction.  Plans  in  these  cases  are 
deposited,  and  are  accessible  to  the  ratepayers. 
In  the  vast  majority,  however,  of  the  houses  in 
the  metropolis  there  is  no  clue  whatever  to  the 
course  of  the  drains, — no  plans  are  forthcoming. 
The  unfortunate  householder  who  desires  to 
amend  the  unhealthy  condition  of  his  dwelling 
has  no  resource  but  to  submit  to  a thorough 
search,  and  this  means  total  upset  of  all  the  lower 
portions  of  his  house,  with  its  concomitant  dis- 
agreeables  and  long  bill.  Take  the  parish  in  which 
our  Society  of  Arts  stands ; there  are,  I under- 
stand, abont  2,320  houses,  and  the  vestry  have 
accumulated,  since  1855,  plans  of  the  drainage 
of  320  only,  and  this  from  no  fault  of  the  vestry, 
or  its  active  and  intelligent  officers.  In  an  old 
and  central  parish  like  St.  Martin’s,  it  is  obvious 
there  is  little  or  no  amount  of  new  building  going 
on  except  on  the  sites  of  old  buildings.  It  is  only 
on  the  occasion  of  rebuilding,  or  on  complaints 
made  of  nnisanee,  or  on  a report  of  the  medical 
officer,  or  private  application  on  the  part  of  an 
owner,  that  any  action  of  the  vestry  takes  place. 
In  tire  case  of  rebuilding,  a notice  is  sent  from 
the  vestry-office  requiring  a plan  of  the  pro- 
posed drainage  to  be  sent  in,  and  the  sanction  of 
the  plan  by  the  vestry,  guided  by  their  surveyor, 
is  imperative.  The  plan  is  retained,  and  filed  at 
the  office  for  reference.  In  case  of  complaint  or 
report  by  the  medical  officer,  the  drains  are 
inspected  by  the  surveyor  ; on  bis  report  an  order 
is  made  for  their  being  put  into  proper  condi- 
tion, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  ; and  a 
plan  is  then  deposited.  In  this  way,  since  1855, 
the  320  plans  above  referred  to  have  been 
obtained.  As  regards  the  remaining  2,000 
houses,  the  vestry  have  no  information  what- 
ever  as  to  house-drainage.  The  vestry  have 
plans  and  particulars  of  all  the  sewers  within  the 
parish,  and  their  surveyor  Is  ready  at  all  times 
to  give  every  inforuiation  to  parties  on  this  point, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  arrangements  of  the 
house-drainage,  and  its  proper  junction  with  the 
neighbouring  sewer.  Here,  however,  the  action 
of  the  vestry  ends.  The  plan  or  arrangement  of 
the  drains  may  be  perfect,  but  the  execution 
may  be  and  frequently  is  faulty,  and  all  the  evils 
of  imperfect  drainage  still  remain.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  properly  effected. 
The  work  is  covered  in,  and  all  defects  are  thus 
concealed ; and  when,  after  a time,  these  are 
discovered,  it  is  too  late  to  get  any  satisfactory 
remedy  or  oompensation  against  the  builder  or 
his  men,  tbe  former  probably  believing  in  good 
faith  that  the  work  has  been  properly  con- 
structed. 

To  undertake  the  actual  supervision  of  the 
execation  of  approved  works  of  house-drainage 
would  involve  an  increase  in  the  surveyor’s  staff, 
and  a consequent  increase  of  charge  on  the  rate- 
payers, but  ihe  benefit  in  return  would  over  and 
over  again  repay  the  coat.  How  far  it  would 
be  practicable  to  get  plans  of  the  drainage  of 
all  the  remaining  2,000  houses  |ia  a qoestion  not 
easy  of  solution.  That  snob  a deposit  of  plans 
should  be  made  imperative  by  Act  of  Parliament 
is  demanded  in  the  interest  of  health  and  com- 
fort on  the  part  of  ooenpants.  Such  a measore 
is  greatly  needed,  and  in  the  end  the  expense 
and  trouble  incurred  would  be  well  compensated 
for  by  the  improved  comfort  and  improved  health 
to  the  population  which  would  ensue.  In  these 
2,000  houses  about  whose  drainage  we  have  no 
information,  it  may  fairly  be  estimated  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  drainage  is  of  an  anti- 
quated character,  and  consists  of  theold-fashioned 
square  brick  drain,  ill  adapted  for  its  purpose. 
At  our  conference  the  other  day,  Dr.  Whitmore, 
the  medical  officer  for  Marylebone,  gave  some 
remarkable  instances  of  the  imperfection  in 
drainage  which  had  occurred  in  Marylebone,  and 
especially  in  Harley-street,  and  which,  under 
direction  of  the  vestry,  had  been  remedied.  There 
was  scarcely  a single  houae  in  that  street  that 
was  perfect,  as  regarded  its  connexion  with  the 
sewer,  and  notices  were  served  on  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  houses  which  were  found  wholly  nn- 
connected  with  the  sewers.  It  was,  however, 
only  the  occasion  of  a new  sewer  being  made 
which  brought  these  defects  to  light,  and 
enabled  the  vestry,  through  the  vigilance  of  its 
able  officer,  to  take  cognisance  of  them.  While 


speaking  of  the  old  square  brick  drain,  let  me 
point  out  a defect  in  our  metropolitan  drainage 
which  I am  informed  is  still  existing  in  many 
parts,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done. 
We  have,  at  a heavy  cost,  constructed  a magni- 
ficent  and  complete  system  of  main  sewers.  The 
District  Board  of  Works  have  snpplemented 
them  in  their  various  localities  by  subsidiary 
sewers,  also  of  approved  constmetion,  to  enable 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  main  sewers ; 
bat  there  still  remain  many  districts  in  which  the 
houses  can  only  avail  themselves  of  these  works 
through  a net-work  of  the  old  squai-e  brick  drain 
sewers  working  into  them.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  tbe  imperfect  character  of  these  latter 
drains,  which,  from  their  shape  and  material,  are 
necessarilymost  inefficient.  The  district  in  which 
we  now  stand  is  an  instance  of  this.  The  honse- 
drains  of  this  building  empty  themselves  into  a 
small  square  brick  drain  belonging  to  the  parish, 
at  the  back  of  the  premises,  which,  by  some 
means  or  other,  following  a somewhat  circuitous 
course,  at  last  comes  round  to  the  great  main 
sewer  running  nnder  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment.  If  I am  rightly  informed,  such  a state 
of  things  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  many 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  I throw  this  oat 
for  consideration.  But,  to  return  to  the 
house-drains.  I will  not  enter  here  into  how 
far  the  law  confers  powers  on  the  vestries 
or  district  boards,  to  aeoure  a perfect  hoase- : 
drainage.  We  know  that  under  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment  they  are  large,  bnt  whether  sufficiently 
extensive  for  their  purpose  I must  leave  to  bl» 
learned  to  discuss.  We  do,  however,  know  this, 
that  whether  sufficiently  large  or  not,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  house-drainage  is  practically  nnder 
no  effective  supervision.  At  a conference  lately 
held  in  these  rooms,  when  many  of  tbe  medical 
officers  of  health  and  parish  sarveyors  were  good 
enough  to  attend  on  the  invitation  of  the  Sewage 
Committee,  there  appeared  to  be  a large  con. 
firmation  of  the  existence  of  these  evils,  in  many 
districts  at  all  events,  notwithstanding  that  very 
extensive  powers,  it  was  stated,  existed  ; but  it 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  practice  of 
the  vestries  in  availing  themselves  of  these 
powers  varied  in  every  district  j that  whilst  in 
some  districts  a great  deal  was  done  to  remedy 
the  mischief,  in  others  the  practice  was  lax,  and 
tbe  law  all  but  a dead  letter.  It  was  tbe  unani. 
mous  feeling  of  those  assembled  at  tbe  Con. 
ference  thet  some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  the  enforcement  of  the  Jaw  and  secure 
uniformity  of  action.  I know  it  will  be  said  that 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  existing  bouses  would 
lead  to  an  interference  with  the  proverbial 
Englishman’s  castle  which  would  never  be 
tolerated,  and  that  a system  of  centralisation 
would  be  set  np  only  worthy  of  Continental 
despotism.  Whilst  I am  no  advocate  for  cen. 
tralisation  or  undue  interference  with  individual 
action,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
numerous  oases  constantly  arising  in  which  in- 
dividual action  is  practically  inadequate  to  pro- 
cure those  comforts  and  conveniences  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  aociuty.  Day  by  day,  as 
civilisation  progresses,  so  does  individual  action 
become  less  and  less  competent  to  deal  with 
the  complex  problems  of  society.  Combined 
action  and  restraint  on  the  individaal  necessarily 
follow.  If  we  look  back  but  a few  years  we 
see  how  largely  this  system  has  now  beoome 
interwoven  with  our  daily  life.  Compulsory 
vaccination  and  tbe  Building  Acts  are  noticeable 
instances.  In  health  matters  especially,  tbe  law 
and  the  inspectors  are  perpetually  at  work,  but 
nevertheless  more  is  needed.  In  this  matter 
of  drainage  we  already  do  much,  and  in  the 
interest  of  pnblio  health  mneh  is  demanded.  If 
the  Englishman  will  persist  in  individaal  action, 
and  build  his  “castle”  in  contravention  of  the 
laws  of  sanitary  science,  it  is  time  that  the 
law  should  step  in,  and  that  Government  should 
secure,  so  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  a sound  and 
healthy  population.  Public  health  is,  after  all, 
public  property.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  as  some 
do,  that  the  duty  of  the  pariah  vestry,  or  other 
public  authority,  should  extend  to  the  external 
wall  of  the  house,  and  no  further,  and  that  then 
all  further  responsibility  should  fall  upon  tbe 
oocnpant.  But  how  is  the  occupant  to  be  assured 
that  all  the  internal  arrangements  are  of  a suit- 
able and  effective  character  ? Tbe  occupant  is 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  own  and  those  who 
build  houses.  Can  it  be  expected  that  a tenant 
finding  his  house  defective  in  these  arrangements, 
is  to  be  at  the  expense  of  putting  all  these 
defects  right  ? Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
ask  that  some  competent  public  authority  should 
insist  on  certain  sanitary  arrangements  being 


carried  out.  We  have  a Building  Act, — whether 
sufficiently  stringent  or  not  may  be  a question, — 
which,  in  the  interests  of  public  security,  compels- 
the  constructors  of  our  houses  to  comply  with 
certain  conditions,  enforces  the  building  of  party- 
walls,  and  such  like,  as  a safeguard  against  the 
spread  of  fire.  Surely,  in  the  interest  of  public 
health  thereis  nothing  unreasonable  in  suggesting 
that  tbe  internal  sanitary  arrangements  of  our 
bouses  should  equally  be  under  competent  super, 
vision.  An  intending  ocenpant  would  then  have 
some  security  that,  in  taking  a house,  he  was 
not  incurring  the  risk  of  himself  and  family  being 
subjected  to  Buffering  and  disease.  On  this 
subject  the  Council  propose  to  continue  its 
labours,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
second  conference  on  Health  and  Sewage  of 
Towns,  intended  to  be  held  in  tbe  course  of  the 
spring,  will  be  as  successful  as  the  first. 

Whilst  speaking  on  sanitary  matters,  I must 
not  omit  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  en- 
lightened action  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  iii 
relation  to  this  subject,  the  more  especially  as  it 
affects  one  of  the  objects  early  treated  by  the 
society,  viz.,  tbe  improvement  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  wage  classes.  His  Majesty  offers,  to  be 
awarded  at  the  next  International  Sanitary 
Congress,  “a  gold  cup,  of  the  value  of  5,000 
francs,  to  that  munioipal  or  local  authority  or  to 
that  private  association  which,  by  its  improve- 
ment  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  classes,  shall 
effect  the  greatest  reduction  of  their  death- 
rates  at  the  lowest  cost,” 

This  is  an  international  prize,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  new  in  principle,  great  in  itself,  and 
capable  of  extended  application.  It  is  new  in 
this  respect,  as  proposing  a competition,  not 
between  individuals,  but  between  collective 
communities.  To  the  ratepayers  and  to  the 
shareholders,  whose  money  is  being  expended,  it- 
wiil  be  of  value,  and  should  be  promoted  by 
them } and,  indeed,  it  should  be  required  by  them- 
of  those  who  expend  their  money,  that  they 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  great  opportunity 
of  proving  their  competence. 

It  will  be  for  the  Council  to  consider  in  what 
way  they  may  in  England  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  his  Majesty’s  wise  and  beneficent 
object,  by  calling  local  attention  to  it,  and  sup. 
plying  suggestioDS  of  means  for  its  attainment. 


HAS  HOUSEHOLD  ART  DETERIORATED  ? 

The  Rev.  Mark  Pattiaon  thinks  it  has.  In 
delivering  the  prizes  in  the  Oxford  (city)  Schools 
of  Science  and  Art,  he  said, — There  never  was, 
in  England,  so  much  talked  and  written  about 
art;  yet,  if  I may  judge  from  the  upholsterers’ 
shops  and  the  general  aspect  of  my  friends’ 
drawing-rooms,  all  this  talk  and  all  this  writiug 
have  failed  to  get  beyond  tbe  outward  ear.  The 
purchaser  is  still  content  to  have,  the  manufac- 
turer  is  still  intent  on  , making,  the  same  flimsy, 
awkward,  unmeaning  utensil,  covered  wit*- 
tawdry  ornament  to  hide  its  unintelligent  ( 
scamped  construotion.  Neither  the  pnblio  w& 
buy,  nor  the  manufacturers  who  make,  nor  0- 
retail  dealers  who  sell  appear  to  be  at  all  avey 
of  the  absence  of  art  impulse,  which  seem^ar 
the  educated  eye  so  extraordinary  in  persons  \ry 
live  by  producing  art  objects.  It  seems  to  mej^ 
but  I shall  be  told  I am  a pessimist, — that  thing., 
are  worse  instead  of  better  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  Thirty  years  ago,  if  we  could  not  make, 
we  could,  at  least,  import  from  Smyrna  carpets 
whose  graceful  patterns  and  deftly-associated 
tints  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  which  them- 
selves are  education  to  the  eye.  Where  is  the 
old  Turkey  carpet  now  ? Carpets  are  still  im. 
ported  from  the  Levant,  bnt  a mechanical 
European  pattern  has  been  foisted  upon  the 
Oriental  loom,  and  the  staring  mineral  dyes  of 
coal-smoked  England  have  supplanted  the 
delicate  vegetable  tints  which  the  Greek  had 
learnt  from  the  Pheonioian  more  than  3,000. 
years  ago.  The  muddy  waters  of  the  Thames 
have  infected  the  clear  stream  of  the  Orontes. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  an  English  company 
infused  life,  or  capital,  which  is  the  life  of  manu- 
facture, into  the  decaying  glass  manufactory  of 
Murano,  a suburb  of  Venice.  English  capital 
combined  with  the  traditional  skill  of  the  Murano 
glass-blower  brought  over  to  this  country  a 
quantity  of  table-glass  which  threatened  at  first 
to  displace  at  our  dinner-tables  the  cut-glass 
which  we  had  brought  to  meohanical  perfection. 
But  the  beautiful  artistic  glass  ware  which  Venice 
at  first  sent  to  us  did  not  establish  itself, — it  did 
not  sell.  In  order  to  keep  the  market,  the  com. 
pany  was  compelled  to  adapt  its  productions  to- 
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the  taete  of  the  home  purchaaer,  a taste  formed 
on  a meohanical,  not  on  an  artistic  ideal.  The 
company  prospers,  the  depot  in  St.  James’s- 
street  has  an  exolasive  onatom,  bat  what  it  sells 
is  no  more  the  Venetian  glass  of  the  early  days 
of  its  existence.  Mechanism,  with  its  mindless- 
ness and  its  precision,  has  ousted  art  from 
Marano.  The  ruby,  the  amber,  the  olive,  the 
aqna  marina,  the  opal,  are  still  there,  bu/  they 
are  vulgarised  representatives  of  the  originals ; 
the  bosses  and  the  ritorto  look  out  of  place  on 
the  transformed  material,  and  the  whole  product 
is  a kind  of  cross  road  between  the  Staffordshire 
cut  and  the  Venetian  blown  glass. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  there  is  an 
antagonism  between  us©  and  beauty.  There  is 
not  only  no  antagonism  between  them — it  is 
impossible  to  draw  a distinct  boundary  line 
between  the  two  spheres  of  the  nseful  and  the 
beantiful.  The  word  “artist”  in  Eoglishhascome 
in  colloquial  usage  to  mean  “ a painter  but  in 
its  original  and  proper  sense  “ artist  ” is  simply 
“ workman.”  We  contrast  “ artist  ” and 
“ artisan,”  and  for  many  purposes  the  contrast 
points  to  real  differences.  But,  if  we  go  to 
analyse  the  elements  of  character  and  intelli- 
genoe  which  make  up  the  good  artist  and  the 
good  artisan,  we  shall  find  that  these  are  to  a 
great  exteat  identical.  The  term  “ workman  ” 
is  falling  ont  of  use.  It  is  a pity  that  it  is  so, 
for  it  just  expresses  that  which  artist  and  artisan 
have  in  common.  All  art,  whether  fine  or  indus- 
trial, is  a making,  a calling  into  being  of  some- 
thing which  did  not  exist.  Each  single  art  is  a 
collection  of  the  best  rules,  ascertained  by  long 
experience,  for  producing  something.  But,  as 
you  well  know,  no  mere  observance  of  rales  will 
make  a skilled  workman.  His  hand  and  eye 
must,  indeed,  in  youth,  have  been  trained  by 
the  rules  laid  down  in  his  craft.  But  beyond 
the  rules  there  lies  a manipulation  which  no 
rules  can  touch,  where  the  watchful  eye  and 
the  deftly  dexterous  hand  act  in  obedience  to 
an  attentive  brain.  Concentration  of  thonght 
upon  the  job  in  hand  is  the  essential  condition 
of  good  work  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
Genius  has  even  been  defined  to  be  only  “ a 
transcendent  faculty  of  taking  trouble.”  And 
what  is  the  precondition  of  painstaking,  of  this 
concentration  of  thonght  which  art  requires  ? 
It  is  taking  pleasure  in  what  we  are  doing. 
What  a man  likes  to  be  doing,  to  the  doing 
of  that  he  will  give  his  whole  attention.  All 
good  art-work  in  all  time  has  been  done  by 
thoughtful  and  happy  men.  Imitation  kills  art. 
This  principle  pervades  all  art,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  The  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris 
is  a beautiful  architectural  monoment  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  A reproduction  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  by  Gilbert  Scott  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  would  have  no  art  value,  because 
it  would  be  a copy  ; because  the  mind  and  art  of 
the  architect  were  not  in  act  to  create,  but  in 
act  to  imitate.  When  a man  takes  a pencil  or  a 
'chisel  into  his  band,  he  must  think  about  what 
®he  is  doing,  and  feel.  The  expression  of  this 
®^.iought  and  feeling  is  what  gives  value  to  bis 
*^®*rk,  not  the  fidelity  of  his  representatiou. 
®P®hen  we  find  pattern  or  model  repeated,  repro- 
P®®oed,  copied,  this  thought  and  feeling  are  absent.  | 

hat  is  wanted  is  not  that  a design  should  be 
new,  but  that  it  should  be  thought  out,  given 
the  purpose,  place,  use,  and  other  conditions 
of  the  object  to  be  made.  What  is  in  the  man 
must  come  out  in  his  work,  if  bis  work  is  to 
have  quality.  The  character  comes  out  of  the 
fingers’  ends  of  the  draughtsman  as  soon  as 
he  begins  to  draw.  The  honest  desire  to  do 
the  thing  one  has  to  do  as  well  as  possible,  the 
delighting  in  doing  it,  is  the  one  only  source  of 
workmanlike  skill. 

These  things  being  so,  the  workshop,  if  it  is 
to  be  a school  of  true  art,  must  not  be  a mill  to 
turn  ont  endless  copies.  Where  the  designer  is 
a distinct  person  from  the  handicraftsman, 
where  one  man  invents  the  pattern  or  model, 
and  merely  bands  it  to  another  man  to  be  exactly 
copied,  there  a school  of  art  cannot  arise.  By 
the  habit  of  mechanical  mnltiplication  invention 
is  killed  and  the  soul  degraded.  The  workman 
is  unfitted,  not  only  for  producing,  but  for  enjoy- 
ing, beauty  of  work.  The  article  produced  by  a 
system  of  division  of  labour,  in  which  design  is 
confined  to  one  brain  and  execution  remitted  to 
another,  can  never  have  the  freshness  and 
originality  of  native  work.  It  may,  however, 
have  a secondary  degree  of  merit.  There  is 
such  a thing  as  a pattern,  say  for  chintz  or  wall- 
P^P®r,  which  is  good  in  itself  j but  the  multipli- 
cation  in  thousands  of  such  a pattern,  and  the 
spreading  it  throngh  the  country,  is  not  art 


progress.  If  better  articles  are  now  made  in 
Stafford  ware,  it  is  doe  wholly  to  one  or  two 
enlightened  manufacturers.  I do  not  see  any 
evidence  that  our  public  is  at  all  nearer  than  it 
was  thirty  years  ago  to  the  perception  that  an 
old  Greek  pitcher,  need  for  bringing  water  from 
the  well,  without  ornament  of  any  kind,  is  more 
beautiful  thon  anything  we  make  now.  Great 
stress  is  laid  by  the  persons  who  preach  this 
doctrine  on  the  mnltiplication  of  beautiful  forma 
and  colours  as  an  education  to  the  publioeje. 
I am  compelled  entirely  to  dissent  from  this 
doctrine.  It  seems  to  me  psychologically  erro- 
neous. The  presence  of  beanty  alone  does  not 
educate  the  eye  to  see  it.  Is  not  Nature,  with 
its  thousand  forms  and  colours  of  unrivalled 
beauty,  always  before  us  ? Has  it  not  been  there 
since  the  world  began  ? If  looking  upon  grace 
and  beauty  would  educate  the  eye,  men  have  had 
it  always  before  them,  even  in  the  most  debased 
periods  of  the  arts.  Natural  appearances  and 
artistic  representations  are  subject  to  a common 
law  of  beauty.  All  art  is  one.  The  man  who, 
without  copying,  can  arrange  a cluster  of  rose- 
leaves  nobly  can  design  anything.  A French- 
woman can  do  this ; an  Engliah-woman  cannot. 
Is  it  because  roses  do  not  grow  in  England  ? 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  follow  out  this  in- 
vestigation, interesting  as  it  is,  I mnst  be  con- 
tent with  saying  that,  instead  of  this  doctrine  of 
the  mnltiplication  of  objects  of  beauty,  I am 
compelled  to  believe  what  Mr.  Poynter  told  us 
the  other  day  at  Liverpool,  that  mechanical  pro- 
duction is  in  its  nature  opposed  to  art  produc- 
tion, In  our  Schools  of  Art  throughout  the 
country,  we  certainly  aim,  not  at  the  prodnetion 
of  better  specimens  of  work,  but  at  the  elevation 
of  the  workman.  We  care  not  that  the  work 
should  be  good,  but  that  the  children  should  be 
well  trained.  I am  here  to  distribnte  prizes 
according  to  results.  Yet  I must  say,  with  all 
the  emphasis  in  my  power,  that  the  only  valuable 
results  of  a school  of  drawing  are  not  beautiful 
specimens  of  design,  but  the  results  on  the 
understanding  and  the  heart  of  the  pupil.  An 
hour  of  well-directed  and  well-corrected  effort, 
rubbing  out  and  putting  in,  issuing  in  a blurred 
sheet  of  paper  totally  unpresentable,  is  of  far 
higher  merit  than  a showy  and  complete  pattern, 
which  is  either  copied  or  worked  in  servile  com- 
pliance with  some  rule.  If  in  the  competition  of 
the  markets  of  the  world  British  goods  have 
acquired  an  evil  notoriety  for  bad  material, 
scamped  construction,  clumsy  finish,  the  fault  is 
a moral  rather  than  an  intellectual  one.  It  is  to 
be  cured  by  refining  the  habits  and  increasing 
the  happiness  of  the  workman,  opening  to  him 
new  thoughts  and  new  recreations.  Instead  of 
thinking  only  of  the  wages  of  his  work  and 
bating  the  work  by  which  they  are  earned, 
trying  how  little  he  can  do  for  the  money,  only 
when  he  begins  to  find  his  pleasure  iu  his  work 
and  his  pride  in  making  it  as  complete  as 
possible  will  art  revive  and  flourish  in  England. 


RICHMOND  PARK  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

For  some  time  past  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion has  been  manifested  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Richmond  in  respect  of  the  management  and 
appropriation  of  Richmond  Park,  the  principal 
grievance  appearing  to  be  that  the  public  are 
excluded  from  a large  area  which  it  is  contended 
belongs  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  breeding 
and  preservation  of  game  for  sporting  purposes. 
It  is  stated  that  large  portions  of  the  park  have 
from  time  to  time  been  enclosed,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  the  trees,  but  in  reality 
for  the  rearing  and  sheltering  of  game,  and 
it  is  urged  that  whilst  the  recreation  of  the 
public  is  thus  interfered  with,  the  national 
exchequer  bears  the  expense  of  this  game 
preservation,  principally  for  the  amasemenb 
of  the  Ranger  and  those  who  have  direct 
control  over  the  park.  It  is  added  that,  in 
addition  to  the  large  space  inclosed,  and  the  cost 
incurred  for  game  preserving,  upwards  of  100 
acres  is  also  inclosed  in  winter  for  feeding  the 
deer,  notwithstanding  that  a large  sum  is  annu- 
ally voted  for  food  for  them  over  the  park  gene- 
rally;  and  a farther  complaint  is,  that  although 
the  park  is  more  than  3,000  acres  in  extent, 
cricket  and  all  other  athletic  exercises  are  strictly 
forbidden.  The  local  press  of  Richmond  and 
Kingston  has  for  several  weeks  back  had  a 
lengthened  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and 
much  agitation  at  present  prevails,  it  being  urged 
that  game-preserving  in  such  a public  park,  not 
more  than  eight  miles  from  London,  ought  to  be 
abolished,  and  the  large  area  now  inolosed  thrown 


open  for  the  recreation  of  the  public.  It  appears 
chat  a committee  has  been  formed,  and  that 
arrangements  are  in  progress  under  which  it  is 
expected  that  a public  meeting  will  shortly  be 
held  in  relation  to  the  present  management  of 
the  park. 


SALE  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  HOTEL, 
ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 

The  value  of  hotel  property  in  the  City  was 
shown  at  the  sale  of  tae  lease  and  goodwill  of 
the  Cathedral  Hotel,  St.  Paul’s  Chui’chyard, 
which  took  place  at  the  Auction  Mart  on  Tues- 
day, when  there  was  a very  crowded  attendance 
and  a keen  competition.  The  hotel  comprises 
five  houses  situated  in  St.  Paul’s  Chnrchyacd 
and  Cheapside  respectively,  let  on  lease  for 
varied  terms,  some  of  them  having  twenty  years 
to  run,  and  the  annual  rental  being  1,7231.,  but 
by  the  tenant  of  the  hotel  underletting  the 
lower  portions  of  a part  of  the  property  as  shops, 
the  rental  of  the  hotel  is  reduced  to  8431.  per 
annum.  The  auctioneer,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  in  intro- 
ducing the  property,  stated  that  the  several 
leases  gave  the  tenant  of  the  hotel  power  to 
make  sbrnctural  alterations  iu  the  buildings, 
but  that  any  new  elevations  or  recon- 
structions of  that  character  would  have  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Corporation. 
There  was  also  a danse  in  the  lease  of  that 
portion  of  the  property  held  from  the  Corpora- 
tion,— No.  5,  Cheapside, — prohibiting  its  conver- 
sion into  a vault  or  dram-shop  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. The  first  offer  made  for  the  property  was 

5.0001.,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
bid  of  12.0001.,  and  by  succeeding  advances  of 

1.0001.,  5001.,  and  1001.,  the  property  was  brought 

up  to  17,2001.,  at  which  sum  it  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Sweeting,  fishmonger,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  im- 
mediately opposite  the  hotel.  In  addition  to  the 
purchase-money,  the  purchaser  is  to  take  the 
furniture,  fixtures,  and  stock  at  a valuation, 
which  the  auctioneer  staled  was  estimated  at 
2,5001.  


CONFERENCE  OF  VESTRIES  ON  THE 
THAMES  PREVENTION  OF  FLOODS  BILL. 

The  vestries  connected  with  the  parishes 
more  immediately  affected  by  the  Bill  promoted 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the 
prevention  of  the  flooding  of  the  Thames  within 
the  Metropolitan  area,  have  resolved  to  offer  a 
nnited  opposition  to  the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that 
its  provisions  are  inequitable.  At  a conference 
held  on  the  subject  at  the  Lambeth  Veetry-hall, 
eight  vestries  and  District  Boards  of  Works  were 
represented,  namely,  St.  George  the  Martyr,  St. 
Olave,  Rotherhitbe,  Wandsworth,  Fulham,  Lime- 
house,  St.  Saviour’s,  and  Lambeth. 

Mr.  Fowler,  architect,  the  representative  from 
Lambeth  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
presided,  and  in  the  coarse  of  some  prolonged 
remarks  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Bill  pro- 
moted by  the  Board  of  Works  was  unjust,  inas- 
much as  it  proposed  to  throw  upon  certain 
parishes  the  cost  of  works  which  were  of  a 
purely  metropolitan  character.  He  observed 
that  whether  the  overflowings  were  due  to  the 
Northern  Embankment  and  similar  improve- 
ments, which  had  narrowed  the  channel  of  the 
river,  or  to  any  other  cause,  the  fact  remained 
the  same  that  at  present  there  was  no  control 
over  these  floodings. 

Ultimately  a resolution  was  unanimonsly 
passed  to  the  effect  that  the  Conference  felt 
bound  to  oppose  the  present  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  by  its  adoption  a great  injustice  would  be 
inflicted  upon  many  of  the  metropolitan  parishes. 
The  resolution  added  a request  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  re-draft  their  Bill,  with  the  view 
to  the  protection  of  property  generally  from 
damage  by  flood,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  works 
be  made  a charge  upon  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  delegates  at  the  conference  from  the 
several  vestries  numbered  upwards  of  forty,  but 
they  did  no  good. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  ECHO. 

SiK,— In  the  Suilder  of  Jane  Gth,  1871,  there  is  an 
article  on  the  use  of  wires  to  improve  hearing  in  oharchea 
where  there  is  an  echo.  It  would  be  a favour  if  you  could 
inform  me  of  the  name  of  any  one  who  has  bad  practical 
experience  of  the  application  of  such  wires,  as  it  is  desired 
to  make  the  experiment  in  a chorch  here,  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  choose  wire,  as  regards  material  and 
size,  and  how  to  apply  it  as  regards  position,  tension,  &c. 

Edinburgh.  J.  N.  A.  Macdo^Jald. 

*,*  Since  our  notice  of  the  experiments  referred  to,  we 
have  not  received  any  satisfaelory  information  on  this 
Bobject. 
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THE  KEEDLEltAKEES’  COMPANY'S 
PEIZEB. 

Tns  Company  of  Needlemakers  having  de- 
termined to  offer  prizea  by  way  of  enconraging 
and  developing  the  art  of  needle-making  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Redditchj  in  which  locality 
this  manufaotnre  has  been  established  for  many' 
years  past,  the  Court  of  the  Company  appointed 
a special  committee  to  arrange  a scheme  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  confer  with  some  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  as  to  the  most  desirable 
mode  of  inducing  competition  in  the  respective 
processes  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
art.  A Committee  of  Manufacturers  was  selected 
from  the  manufacturing  district,  and  the  various 
details  of  the  prize  scheme  were  considered  by 
it.  The  scheme  of  prizea  sought  to  develop  the 
art  of  needle-making  under  three  heads,  for 
which  prizes  were  offered.  The  judges  have 
awarded  the  first  prize  to  Benjamin  Hill,  needle- 
hardener,  of  Studley,  for  a pair  of  foot-shears ; 
and  a second  prize,  consisting  of  IZ.,  from  local 
sources,  with  a certificate  of  merit,  to  Richard 
Bennett,  junior  foreman,  of  Redditch,  for  a 
“ Double  Polishing  Buff.”  Section  No.  3,  prizes 
for  handicraft  (tool-making)  prodnced,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  greatest  number  of 
competitors,  and  the  keenest  competition.  The 
prizes  in  this  section  were  offered  for  the  best 
specimens  of  tool  and  work  for  sewing-needles 
and  sewing-machine  needles.  The  art  of  tool- 
making  has  always  been  considered,  in  this  and 
kindred  trades,  one  requiring  the  greatest  skill, 
and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  delicate 
needles  used  in  the  manufaotnre  of  gloves  and 
fine  cambric  sewing,  whether  by  hand  or  by 
sewing-machine,  must  be  made  from  dies  of  the 
greatest  nicety  and  finish  j undoubtedly  the  tool- 
makers  were  much  stimulated  by  the  prize 
scheme  and  exhibition,  and,  as  a oonsequence, 
the  merits  of  many  of  them  became  better 
known.  In  this  section  the  judges  awarded  the 
principal  prize  to  Charles  Townsend,  toolmaker, 
of  Redditch. 

For  sewing-machine  needle  tools  the  judges 
awarded  the  first  prize  to  Jonah  Warner,  of 
Redditch. 

The  prize  for  the  best  essay  was  not  awarded  ; 
a second  prize  for  an  essay  was  given  to  W. 
Shrimpton. 


LIVERPOOL  MASTER  BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Association  was  held 
on  the  15th  inst.  Mr.  Lett  presided,  supported 
by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  A.  B.  Walker),  Messrs.  Sher. 
lock,  Boult,  Weightman,  and  Geo.  Holme,  archi- 
tects, and  a large  number  of  the  members  and 
their  friends.  The  chairman,  in  proposing  “ The 
Town  and  Trade  of  Liverpool,”  coupled  with  it 
the  name  of  the  Mayor.  He  said  it  was  most 
gratifying  to  have  among  their  guests  his 
worship,  whose  magnificent  gift  to  the  town, — 
the  Art  Gallery, — could  not  be  too  highly  prized. 
“ The  Liverpool  Master  Builders’  Association,” 
the  toast  of  the  evening,  was  afterwards  given. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Holme  responded,  and,  referring  to  the 
relations  between  masters  and  men,  he  said  that 
the  Association  was  ready  to  settle  all  disputes 
that  might  arise  if  the  men  would  only  be 
reasonablo  in  their  demands.  He  believed  that 
within  the  ten  years  the  Association  had  been  in 
existence  the  wages  of  the  operatives  had  gone 
up  15  or  20  per  cent.  They  did  not  grudge  the 
prosperity  of  the  working  classes,  for  the  pros- 
perityof  the  working  classes  meant  theprosperity 
of  the  country,  but  he  thought  the  demands  that 
the  men  had  made  some  time  past  were  unrea- 
sonable, and  it  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
master  builders  that  they  had  been  able  to 
meet  them.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
arbitration,  he  tbongbt  that  if  the  working 
classes  expected  the  employers  to  meet  them 
on  equal  terms  in  time  of  dispute,  their 
word,  must  be  depended  upon.  In  1873  the 
employers  of  the  painters  had  a difference  with 
their  men,  and  it  was  agreed  to  allow  the 
matter  to  be  settled  by  an  umpire.  The  award, 
which  was  in  favonr  of  the  men,  was  agreed  to 
by  the  employers.  In  1875  there  was  a dispute 
between  the  master  plasterers  and  their  men, 
and  as  the  award  did  not  give  the  latter  all  they 
required,  they  refused  to  resume  work,  and  the 
masters  were  at  last  obliged  to  aocede  to  the 
original  demands.  He  thonght  there  should  be 
a distinct  understanding  between  the  parties 
when  questions  of  this  description  were  referred 
to  an  independent  person,  and  that  the  policy  of 


“ Heads,  I win,  and  tails,  you  lose  ” should  not  be 
tolerated.  He  was  afraid  that  in  the  majority 
of  instances  good  times  for  the  operatives  were 
bad  times  for  the  employers,  and  ho  did  not 
believe  that  advances  in  wages  ought  to  come 
altogether  out  of  the  builders’  profits.  He  bad 
been  informed  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
three  kinds  of  demands  being  prepared  for  the 
coming  year. 


MASTER  BUILDERS  AND  APPRENTICES. 

Year  after  year  is  the  old  system  of  appren- 
ticing lads  to  the  building  trades  falling  into 
disuse,  and  in  no  district  is  this  more  carried 
out  than  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  first  place, 
the  trade  societies  of  masons,  carpenters,  joiners, 
and  bricklayers  enforce,  in  many  shops,  a restric- 
tion as  to  number,  and  the  large  firms  appear 
quite  indifferent,  nnless  a very  heavy  premium 
is  paid  with  a lad;  this  at  once  prevents  a 
mechanic  indenturing  a son  with  a large  em- 
plojer,  and  consequently  lads  are  apprenticed  to 
small  master-men,  and  generally  in  the  country. 

Some  trades,  however,  object  to  a man  coming 
into  their  shops  wltbont  he  can  show  his  inden- 
tures ; bat  unless  new  blood  be  let  in  more  freely 
the  requirement  will  in  a few  years  be  difficult 
to  meet.  In  the  last  revision  of  the  stamp 
duties  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  the  subject  brought  under 
their  consideration,  and  it  being  stated  that  the 
stamp  duties  on  apprentice  indentures  serionsly 
militated  against  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  the 
stamps  were  altered.  Thus  we  find  from  an  old 
stamp-duty  list  of  1810,  any  premium  under  30Z. 
bad  to  pay  ISs.stamp  duty,  and  running  uptoSOOZ. 
the  stamp  rose  to  20Z.  The  present  stamp  duty 
is,  if  no  premium  be  paid,  2b.  6d.,  and  for 
every  5Z.  and  fractional  part,  5a. ; so  that  the 
present  scale  is  higher,  as  the  preminm  rises, 
than  the  old  one  5 bub  the  lower  premiums  paid 
for  mechanics  are  easier  in  stamp  duties,  hence 
an  advantage  to  the  working-classes. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  procuring 
apprentices  is  unquestionably  the  high  tone  of 
freedom  pitched  by  the  lads  nowadays,  and  their 
horror  of  being  bound  to  a stranger  for  the 
ancient  term  of  seven  years;  and  this  feeling  is 
likely  to  be  increased  by  a legal  decision  recently 
given  on  the  oft-disputed  question,  as  to  whether 
an  apprentice  who  attains  the  age  ot  twenty-one 
is  a free  man.  It  has,  however,  been  decided 
that,  where  an  apprentice’s  indentures  set  forth 
“ to  serve  him  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof 
for  and  during  the  full  term  of  seven  years  next 
ensniog,”  such  indentures  cannot  legally  be 
cancelled,  until  the  full  seven  years  have  expired  j 
and  that  the  next  friend  who  entered  into  the 
covenant  is  liable  to  damages  where  the 
apprentice  refuses  to  complete  the  full  term. 
Here  the  shoe  pinches  the  father  whose  son, 
having  arrived  at  his  majority,  sets  his  authority 
at  defiance,  for  the  law  casta  the  father  in 
damages. 

How  the  City  Chamberlain  acts  with  refractory 
apprentices  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  a 
Bridewell  secret,  but  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Bridewell  yet  remaining  in 
Bridge-street,  kept  up  for  the  special  behoof  of 
naughty  apprentices. 

The  only  way  to  obviate  this  rnling  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  is  for  the  indenture  to  expressly 
determine  the  end  of  the  agreement  to  be  when 
the  apprentice  arrives  at  his  majority. 


SEWERAGE  MATTERS. 

Birmingham. — On  the  17th  inst.,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Duke  of  Sntherland,  chairman 
of  Scott’s  Sewage  Company,  the  members  of  the 
Sewage  and  Health  Committee  of  the  Birming. 
ham  Town  Connoil,  inspected  the  works  of  the 
company  at  Birmingham.  The  sewage  of  Bir- 
mingbam  is  dealt  with  in  two  departments.  The 
liquid  sewage,  consistiug  of  the  drainage  of  the 
streets,  honses,  and  water-closets,  is  condncted 
to  Saltley  by  means  of  the  sewers,  and  is  treated 
according  to  the  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Hawksley, 
C.E.  The  other  department  is  that  known  as 
the  “ night-soil  department,”  and  to  which  is 
assigned  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  middens 
and  ashpits,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  pan 
system  introduced  as  an  improvement  on  the 
midden  system  sometime  back.  General  Scott’s 
patent,  which  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  a 
limited  liability  company,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  the  pan  excreta  by  converting  it 
into  a sulphate  of  ammonia  and  a pbospbatised 
manure,  both  of  which  are  merchantable.  i 

Broadstairs. — For  some  years  the  local  sani- ' 


tary  authority  at  Broadstairs  have  had  before 
them  the  question  of  providing  some  proper 
scheme  of  drainage  for  this  popular  watering- 
place,  but  considerations  of  economy  have  pre- 
vailed over  those  of  health  and  cleanliness,  and 
till  recently  nothing  has  been  decided  upon.  In 
the  present  year,  however,  Dr.  Robinson,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  West  Kent,  strongly 
urged  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  filth 
disposal  ; his  representations  were  strongly 
backed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  at 
last  plans  have  been  actually  prepared  for 
comprehensive  works. 

Newmarket. — The  Newmarket  Local  Board 
having  applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  sanction  to  borrow  3,500Z.,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  certain  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
Francis  Clark,  architect,  for  the  disposal  of  the 
town  sewage,  at  an  outfall  to  be  constructed  on 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Exning-road,  an 
inquiry,  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
was  opened  on  September  28tb,  and  was  resumed 
on  the  10th  inst.,  when  Mr,  Samuel  Joseph 
Smith,  C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  for  the  Board, 
attended  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence. 
As  the  sewage  of  Newmarket  runs  into  an 
ancient  watercourse,  which  passes  through  the 
town,  and  afterwards  takes  its  course  northward 
, through  Pordham  and  other  villegea,  the  paasino' 
of  the  Rivera  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  which 
will  come  into  force  in  August  next,  imposes 
urgent  obligations  on  the  local  authority,  which 
they  are  endeavouring  to  meet  by  means  of  tho 
proposed  works,  adopted  in  place  of  more 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  plana  prepared  by 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  who  estimated  the  cost  at 
upwards  of  22,000Z.  The  scheme  of  Mr.  Clark 
is  opposed  by  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  who 
were  represented  at  the  inquiry  by  Mr.  Rogers 
Field,  C.E. 

Qreat  Crosby. — Mr,  Robert  Morgan,  Inspector 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry 
on  the  7tb  inst.,  at  Great  Crosby,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Local  Board  to  borrow  3,OOOZ.  for 
the  reconstraotion  of  a portion  of  the  present 
outlet  sewer,  which  ,is  defective  and  insufficient 
for  the  purpose.  Mr,  T.  Mellard  Reade,  C.E.,  of 
Liverpool,  the  engineer  employed  by  the  Board, 
attended  to  give  evidence.  He  produced  a 
section  of  the  present  sewer,  which  is  of  fire- 
clay pipes,  24  in.  diameter,  showing  where  the 
imperfections  occur,  and  also  the  flood  line  and 
gaugings  at  several  points.  The  intention  is  to 
make  a new  briok  sewer  in  Bnbstitntion  of  the 
old  one  fora  distance  of  810  yards  parallel  with 
it  for  the  greater  part  of  the  course,  and  for  the 
remainder  laid  in  the  old  one.  This,  it  is  ex. 
peoted,  will  relieve  the  cellars  in  Victoria-road 
from  the  flooding  whioh  now  takes  place  during 
thunder-storms. 

Crewe.— As  to  the  sewage  farm  here,  the 
Birmingham  Post  says  the  announcement  has 
just  been  made  to  the  ratepayers  of  Crewe  that 
an  additional  rate  of  5d.  in  the  pound  has  been 
imposed  by  the  Local  Board,  in  order  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  deficiency  on  the  sewage  farm, 
raising  it  at  one  bound  to  meet  farming  expenses 
alone  from  lid.  to  Is.  4d.  Last  year  the  rate- 
payers were  called  on  to  make  good  a deficiency 
of  3,919Z.  on  the  sewage  farms,  and  this  year 
they  will  have  to  pay  4,OOOZ.  The  Chancery 
proceedings  and  establishment  of  the  place  as 
a sewage  farm  as  a first  expense  are  said  to  have 
cost  tho  town  nearly  70,000Z. 


DAMP  AND  VENTILATION. 

Sib, — As  one  of  a perplexed  and  hitherto 
baffled  congregation,  I come  to  yon,  asking  yon 
kindly  to  allow  this  letter  a place  in  your 
columns,  believing  that  if  there  is  help  for  us  in 
science,  it  will  come  from  you. 

Simply,  then,  our  enemy  is  damp,  and  it  is  the 
more  provoking  becanse  soil  and  situation  are 
on  our  side.  Still  the  enemy  has  an  advantage 
over  US,  and  wa  are  as  yet  a conquered  people- 
Many  schemes  have  been  suggested  for  ventila- 
ting onr  church.  Among  others,  pipes  through 
the  windows  to  admit  air.  In  the  present  state 
of  things  the  windows  do  nob  open,  and  the 
ventilators  do  not  act!  Most  thankful  should 
we  be  for  information  of  any  plan  of  ventilation 
that  is  found  to  be  perfectly  successful. 

In  the  case  of  this  oharoh  expense  is  a grave 
consideration,  as  no  large  outlay  can  be  in- 
oorred  ; in  fact,  only  a very  small  snm  can  be 
expended.  The  question  of  stoves,  too,  has  been 
under  consideration,  and  as  a result  the  difficulty 
of  a good  draught.  Here,  again,  we  should  be 
thankful  for  any  valuable  hints.  Q.  Q. 
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THE  LAUD  AKD  BUILDINGS,  EPPING 
EOEEST,  AND  THE  NEW  SCHEME. 

Some  interesting  statements  have  been  made 
before  the  Commissioners  now  sitting  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  objections  and  suggestions 
respecting  the  scheme  for  the  preservation  and 
future  management  of  Epping  Forest. 

Amongst  those  who  have  appeared  in  opposi- 
tion  were  the  British  Land  Company,  on  behalf 
of  whom  it  was  stated  that  the  company  were 
large  holders  of  land  within  the  boundary  of  the 
forest  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  within 
the  last  twenty  years  bought  and  laid  out  for 
building,  and  otherwise  improved,  a large  quan- 
tity of  land  in  the  locality,  considerable  portions 
of  which  were  affected  by  the  proposed  scheme 
of  the  commissioners.  It  was  urged  on  behalf  of 
the  company  that  in  common  with  all  the 
owners  of  the  land  which  it  was  proposed  to 
charge  with  a rent-charge,  they  had  purchased 
such  lands  in  total  ignorance  of  the  right  of 
intercommonage,  and  that  it  would  be  most  in- 
equitable that  the  owners  of  inclosed  land 
having,  as  they  thought,  extinguished  all  rights 
of  common,  and  having  given  full  market  value 
for  such  laud,  should  now  be  made  to  pay  a 
yearly  rent-charge. 

Mr.  Robin  Allen  entered  into  a long  defence 
of  his  rights  as  a grantee,  in  opposition  to  the 
scheme  of  the  commissioners.  He  pleaded  that 
BO  far  back  as  1855,  “ being  daily  engaged  in 
London,  in  employment  involving  a good  deal  of 
brain  work  and  responsibility,  be  availed  himself 
of  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  purchase  three 
very  small  contiguous  plots  of  land  at  Loughton, 
and  by  enlargement  of  a labourer’s  cottage  made 
a home  for  himself  and  family.”  He  afterwards 
obtained  a grant  of  T-J  acres,  and  that  “ the 
machinery  by  which  he  obtained  it  seemed  to 
him  to  be  well  established  and  unquestioned, 
consisting  of  a survey  by  a professional  man,  a 
petition  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  a conveyance 
as  copyhold  at  a customary  court,  by  'seisin  of 
the  rod  with  consent  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
homage  representing  the  manorial  commoners,’ 
and  by  payments  of  admissions,  fines,  and  fees, 
and  annual  quit-rents,  representing,  as  he  be- 
lieved, full  value.”  He  contended  that  it  was 
unjust  to  impose  “an  agricultural  value  in 
favour  of  a reoreator  on  land  over  which  he 
had  no  legal  right,”  and  that  ” irresponsible 
officials  and  landscape  gardeners  with  large 
ideas  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  injure  the 
privacy  or  cause  the  demolition  of  certain  well- 
established  homesteads.” 

Mr.  Henry  Hill,  another  grantee,  in  opposition 
to  the  scheme,  urged  that  it  was  ” merely  high, 
flown  sentiment  to  state  that  the  public  had  a 
right  to  roam  about  the  forest.” 

Mr.  Tiodal  Atkinson,  barrister,  on  behalf  of 
the  Epping  Forest  Fund  Committee,  was  satis- 
fled  with  the  general  provisions  of  the  scheme, 
but  suggested  that  the  members  fur  Hackney 
and  the  Tower  Hamlets  for  the  time  being 
shonld  be  members  of  the  committee  of  con. 
servators  of  the  forest.  Under  the  provisions  of 
three  of  the  clauses  of  the  scheme,  there  were 
■760  acres  of  enclosed  lands  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  price  of  enclosed  land  near  London  was 
from  6001.  to  600Z.  per  acre,  and  he  urged  that 
the  conservators  of  the  City  of  London  ooght 
not  to  be  left  to  deal  with  a question  involving 
such  an  enormous  aggregate  expenditure.  The 
Commissioners  ought  to  decide  whether  they 
could  make  the  purchase  of  the  land  so  inclosed 
compulsory  or  not.  He  suggested  that  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  matter  the  760  acres 
should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  the 
land  that  was  built  upon,  and  the  land  that  was 
not  built  upon  ; because,  in  the  first  instance, 
Parliament  would  never  sanction  the  pulling 
down  of  the  houses  which  had  been  erected 
thereon,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  common 
land  again.  The  proceedings  of  the  Commission 
would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  land 
already  inclosed,  and  the  scheme,  as  it  stood, 
would  (in  case  compulsory  powers  of  pnrohase 
were  exercised)  provide  for  giving  the  occupiers 
compensation  on  that  enhanced  value  of  land, 
and  to  which  land  they  bad  not  the  slightest 
legal  right.  The  Forest  Fund  Committee  also 
objected  to  the  provisions  in  the  scheme  allowing 
sites  for  the  building  of  new  churches,  chapels, 
or  charitable  buildings,  and  they  hoped  those 
provisions  would  be  omitted.  In  the  case  of 
existing  institutions  they  saw  no  objection  to  a 
portion  of  the  forest  being  granted  in  the 
manner  proposed  for  their  protection,  but  should 
new  sites  be  allowed  there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  number  of  claims  upon  the  Couservators. 


A LECTURE.HALL  FOR  HACKNEY. 

Ox  the  14th  inst.  the  new  lecture-hall  which 
has  been  built  in  Gore-road  for  the  district 
parish  of  Christ  Church,  South  Hackney,  was 
opened.  The  building  has  two  frontages,  one 
towards  North-street,  in  which  is  the  entrance, 
and  the  other  towards  Gore-road,  facing  the 
west  end  of  the  chnrch.  The  hall  is  61  ft.  long, 
31  ft.  wide,  14  ft.  6 in.  high  to  the  plate,  30  ft. 
high  to  the  ridge.  The  roof  is  of  open  timber, 
with  plastering  between  the  principals. 

The  walls  are  faced  with  picked  stocks,  with 
dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The  front  towards 
Gore-road  has  four  two-light  transomed  windows, 
with  gablets  ; the  entranoe-front  has  three  lofty 
two-light  windows,  with  arches  and  carved 
finials  of  late  fifte^nth-century  Gothic  character. 
Mr.  Forrest,  of  Victoria  Park-square,  was  the 
builder.  The  cost  of  the  building  has  been 
about  800Z.  The  architeols  were  Messrs.  Henry 
Jarvis  & Son. 


BIRMINGHAM  BUILDERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  aanuel  meeeting  of  the  above  Aesocia- 
tion  was  held  on  the  14th  inst.  Mr.  J.  Webb,  in  the 
absence  of  the  president,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  committee's  report  and  balance-sheet,  which  had 
been  previously  distributed  among  the  members,  were 
taken  as  read,  and.  being  approved,  were  ordered  to  be 
entered  unon  the  minntes. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  no  notices  for  alterations 
in  the  working  rules  had  been  received  from  any  branch 
of  the  trade. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  routine  business, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Briggs  was  unanimously  elected  president  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  E.  Davis,  vice-president.  Mr. 
J.  Webb  was  elected  treasurer  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Hardwick. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a committee 
for  the  ensuing  year: — Messrs.  J.  Horsley,  Barton,  T. 
Surman,  Garlick,  Bloore,  Cresswell,  Brooks,  Moffat, 
Lidzey,  W.  T.  Bennett,  W.  R,  Wilson,  C.  Jones,  jnn., 
Jeffery,  Barker,  Sapeote,  and  Collett. 

The  remaining  business  was  of  a private  nature. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
took  place  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  W.  B.  Briggs 
presided,  and  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  Moffat  occupied  the 
vice-chairs.  Amongst  those  present  were  representatives 
of  most  of  the  principal  local  firms,  including  Messrs.  W. 
& J.  Webb,  Horsley  Brothers,  Jefl'ery  & Pritchard.  Bur- 
man  & 8on,  W.  J.  Whitterel,  Barker  & Son,  W.  Matthews, 
W.  T.  Bennett,  Jones  & Son,  W.  Brooks,  Ravenscroft, 
Cresswell,  Ac. 


AUCTIONEERS’  CHARGES. 

At  the  Kingston  County  Court,  Mr.  Henry 
Abrahams,  an  auctioneer,  sued  Mr.  William 
Bnckwell,  late  owner  of  the  Lamb  Brewery, 
SurbitioD,  for  21Z.  lOs.,  commission  lor  services 
rendered  in  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  his 
busiDcsa. 

From  the  statement  of  counsel  it  appeared  that  in 
December,  1874,  the  defendant  called  upon  the  plaintiff 
and  said  that  he  wished  to  dispose  of  his  business.  The 
plaintiff  informed  Mr.  Buekwell  that  his  terras  were  5 per 
cent,  on  the  first  IDOL  and  31  per  cent,  on  the  balance, 
inclnding  all  expenses.  Mr.  Abrahams  visited  the  pro- 
perty, and  valued  it  at  750L,  including  goodwill  and 
rolling-stock,  but  'be  defendant  refused  to  take  less  than 
800L  The  plaintiff  advertised  the  property,  and  received 
many  offers,  but  could  not  get  more  than  7001.  Early  in 
this  year  the  defendant  disposed  of  the  business  privately, 
without  informing  Mr.  Abrahams,  and  refused  to  pay  him 
any  commission.  5/.  bad,  however,  been  paid  into  Court 
by  the  defendant,  and  by  that  counsel  submitted  that  the 
liability  bad  been  admitted. 

Mr.  Abrahams  and  Mr.  Long,  also  an  auctioneer,  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  enacom  of  the  trade  for  auctioneers  to 
be  paid  their  commission,  once  properties  were  placed  in 
their  hands,  whether  they  disposed  ul'  them  or  not,  unless 
they  were  taken  off  their  books. 

Mr.  Leone,  an  auctioneer,  was  called  to  disprove  the 
custom  alleged  by  the  pliiintill'  If  an  anctioneer  did  not 
sell  a bnsiness  he  had  no  claim  beyond  out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

The  Judge  gave  a verdict  for  14L  lOs.  commission  on 
the  amount  for  which  it  appeared  the  business  had  been 


DISPUTE  AS  TO  MARBLE  POLISHING. 

KELLY  V.  RADEJ.t.B. 

The  plaintiff  iu  this  case  (heard  in  the  Shore- 
ditch County  Court,  on  the  7th  inst.,  before  Mr. 
J.  P.  Dasent,  judge)  is  a marble  polisher,  and  he 
sued  the  defendant  to  recover  money  for  work 
done  by  him  at  the  Marble  Universal  Company’s 
Works.  The  defendant  was  an  overseer  at  the 
factory  iu  question,  and  the  summons  was  an 
adjonrnedone.  Atthe  first  inquiry  the  defendant 
failed  to  appear. 

The  case  for  the  plaintiff  was  that  he  was  engaged  to 
work  at  polishing  marble,  at  the  price  of  7d.  an  hour,  and 
he  worked  for  thirty-three  hours. 

The  defendant’s  reply  was  that  the  plaintiff  was  only 
taken  on  trial,  and  it  was  agreed  that  be  should  be  paid 
for  hia  services  the  sum  only  of  4d.  per  hour.  Some 
comice-work,  5 ft.  6 in.  long,  was  spoilt  by  the  unsatis- 
factory manner  in  which  he  went  abont  his  work,  and  he 
was  accordingly  dismissed.  The  defendant  also  produced 

1a  book,  showing  that  good  work  of  the  class  bad  been  and 
was  performed  at  even  leas  than  4d.  an  hour. 

The  plaintiff,  an  old  man,  who  declared  that  be  had  not 
lufficient  time  to  dry  the  cornices  mentioned,  said  that  he 


had  been  employed  in  the  bosiness  of  marble  polishing 
for  fifty  years,  and  that  he  gave  no  cause  for  dis- 
satisfaction. 

In  answer  to  the  jndge,  the  plaintiff  said  that  he  could 
neither  fix  the  amount  he  claimed,  nor  could  he  tell  the 
date  upon  which  he  performed  the  thirty-three  hoars’ 
work. 

Having  no  witnesses  to  call,  the  judge  nonsuited  the 
plaintiff. 


SCOTTISH  CATHEDRALS. 

Sir, — Your  account  of  the  repairs  lately 
effected  in  tbo  Abbey  Chnroh  (not  cathedral)  of 
Iona  induces  me  to  beg  you  to  grant  me  a few 
lines’  space  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a mis- 
statement, so  often  made  that  it  has  now  almost 
become  one  of  the  rooted  fallacies  of  popular 
literature.  I have  seen  it  asserted,  I believe, 
a hundred  times  in  print,  that  the  cathedral  of 
Glasgow  is  the  only  one  in  Scotland  which  has 
survived  the  destruction  of  the  Reformation. 
The  statement,  however,  is  quite  untrue.  There 
were  twelve  Scottish  Episcopal  sees  in  pre- 
Reformation  times, — St.  Andrew’s,  Glasgow, 
Whithorn,  Dumblane,  Dankeld,  Brechin,  Aber- 
deen, Lismore  or  Argyll,  Ross,  Caithness,  Orkney, 
and  Elgin  or  Moray.  The  cathedrals  of  Aber- 
deen and  Dornoch  (Caithness), — poor  enough 
specimens,  it  is  true,  yet  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Wales, — were  as  little  injured  by  the  Reformers 
as  that  of  Glasgow.  The  same  is  true  of  Kirk, 
wall,  which,  as  a specimen  of  the  Romanesque 
style,  ranks  with  Romsey  and  Wimborne, 
Minster.  Brechin,  Dunkeld,  and  Dumblane 
were  only  partially  overthrown,  all  three  being 
still  used  for  public  worship.  Some  of  the  re- 
mainder were  too  small  to  be  very  important, 
yet  one  of  these,  Porfcrose,  which  I have  not  my- 
self seen,  is  extolled  in  its  highest  terms  for  its 
beauties  by  an  English  ecclesiologist,  the  late 
Mr.  Neale.  The  principal  losses  were  St. 
Andrew’s  and  Elgin.  That  of  the  latter  is  par- 
ticularly deplorable,  as  it  is  believed  to  have 
remained  comparatively  perfect  until  1707,  the 
year  of  the  Union,  when  the  towers  fell  and 
broke  through  the  roof,  a fact  which,  if  correctly 
reported,  may  seem  to  indicate  an  original 
defect  of  construction. 

The  last  writer,  I think,  who  has  made  the 
above  statement  is  a contributor  to  the  FraJik. 
/iirtei'  Zeitu7}g,  who  is  now  publishing  his  notes 
of  a tour  in  Britain.  Judging  from  some  of  his 
' statements,  he  must  be  a remarkable  specimen 
of  that  rara  avis,  the  intelligent  foreigner.  He 
likens  Glasgow  Cathedral  to  the  old  synagogue  of 
Prague, — a building  smaller  than  the  smallest 
church  (whichever  that  may  be)  in  London  or 
Glasgow,  the  curiosity  of  which  consists  in  its 
dating,  or  being  said  to  date,  from  the  eighth 
century.  He  might  just  as  well  compare  West- 
minster Abbey  with  Bonohurch  or  St.  Lawrence, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  does  not  seem  suffi. 
ciently  well  acquainted  with  the  monumental 
edifices  of  his  own  country  to  know  that  there  is 
one  of  them  which  strikingly  resembles  Glasgow 
cathedral,  in  the  style  of  its  exterior  at  least, — 
I mean  that  of  Magdeburg.  The  interiors,  how- 
ever, differ  widely;  tha  latter  being  all  First 
Pointed  of  the  earliest  type,  whilst  Glasgow  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  Second  Pointed 
and  Decorated  which  can  be  found  within  the 
four  seas  of  Britain.  Magdeburg  is  equally  fine 
in  its  own  style,  and  is  now  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage, since  its  restoration  by  the  late  King  of 
Prussia.  I have  often  regretted  that  it  should 
be  unknown,  or  almost  uokpown,  to  English 
antiquaries  and  architects. 

From  what  I have  written,  it  appears  that  four 
of  the  old  Scottish  cathedrals  remain  much  as 
they  were,  whilst  three  others  are  not  very  far 
from  perfect.  Vitruvius  Minor. 


CHALK. 

Some  cottages  of  chalk  and  flint,  in  panels, 
were  lately  destroyed  at  West  Croydon.  They 
appeared  about  100  years  old.  The  chalk  was 
built  in  blocks  of  about  20  in.  by  14  in.,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  They  were  laid  on  their 
natural  bed,  and  still  bore  the  marks  of  the  adze 
the  faces  were  dressed  with.  They  were  inte- 
resting and  unique  specimens  of  construction, 
and  looked  fit  to  stand  for  many  years. 

R.  Phillips. 


The  Chief  Sngineer  of  Newcastle. — Mr. 
Hugh  M'Kie  (formerly  city  surveyor  of  Carlisle) 
has  been  selected,  out  of  fifty  applicants,  for  the 
Chief  Eogineership  of  tbe  borough  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  at  a s-alary  of  1,000Z.  a year.  Owing 
to  circumstances,  however,  the  actual  appoint, 
meat  has  been  deferred  for  three  months. 


Noy.  25,  1876.] 
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LEEDS  MUNICIPAL  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

The  committee  have  awarded  thepremiuma  ae 
follows  : — Ist,  “ Crayon,”  Mr.  George  Corson, 
Leeds ; 2nd,  ” lioo  Seoorior,”  Mr.  D.  Brade, 
Lowtber-street,  Kendal;  3rd,  “Spero,”  Messrs. 
Hill  & Swann,  Park-square,  Leeds.  We  are  in- 
formed  that  the  designs  will  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  publio  for  one  week  from 
Tuesday  morning  last,  in  the  Law  Library,  Town, 
hall,  Leeds. 

The  following  is  the  report  made  by  Mr. 
Cockerell  on  the  eight  designs  selected  by  the 
committee  from  the  twenty.fonr  submitted  ; — 


" Having  made  a preliminary  examination  of  the  eight 
designs,  and  formed  a rongb  estimate  of  their  relative 
merits  and  of  the  apparent  capability  of  the  authors,  1 
suhmitted  them  to  a further  very  minute  examination, 
adcipting  a system  of  marks  which  by  ascribing  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  designs  (whether  of  a practical  or  an 
artistic  nature)  a separate  value,  established  a more 
accurate  comparison  of  the  several  dtslgns  in  their  parts, 
and  in  their  whole.  This  second  examination,  which  con- 
siderably modified  my  first  impression,  in  addition  to 
furnishing  a more  reliable  standard  of  the  merits  ol 
designs  as  set  furth  in  the  drawings  merely,  was  besides  of 
a nature  to  give  a clearer  appreciation  ofihe  capability  of 
the  authors  for  carrying  out  such  a work  than  would  be 
furaished  by  the  designs  considering  ibeir  positive  aspect 
only. 

I should,  however,  observe  that,  while  I attach  great 
weight  to  this  last  consideratian,  1 have  not  taken  it 
into  account  in  the  assignment  of  marks.  Having  made 
a third  general  examination  and  a revision  of  th' 
scores,  1 added  the  following  further  considerations  a 
motives  in  the  recommendations  which  I should  have 
to  make:— (1.)  That  the  first  place  as  likely  to  lead 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  should  be  assigned 
to  the  competitors  who,  while  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  marks,  should  also  give  evidence  of  the 
greatest  cspub  lity  and  general  knowledge.  (2.)  That 
loi  the  secondary  prize  some  additional  consideration 
might  be  given  to  artistic  merit  and  ingenious  arrango- 
meat,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  strict  adaptability 
of  the  designs  for  execution.  Having  thus,  as  is  duo  to 
the  confidential  commission  with  which  you  have  honoured 
me,  laid  before  you  the  method  and  notices  of  my  selection, 
I have  to  state  my  conclusions.  I consider  the  order  of 
merit  to  be  as  follows:— (1)  ‘Crayon,’  (2)  ‘Hoc 
.Securior,’  (3)  ‘Spero,’  (4)  ‘ Blato,’  (5)  ‘ L.  P.  O.,' 
(K)  ‘NotaBene,’  (7)  ‘ Leodiensis,’  (8)  ‘ Q.  E.  D.’  The 
three  first  compare  in  number  of  marks  as  75,  61,  67 
respectively,  I have  further  to  express  my  opinion  that 
the  designs  of  ‘ Crayon’  give  evidence  of  a degree  of  ex- 
perience as  well  as  of  talent  which  msy  well  justify  you  in 
entrusting  him  with  the  commission.  ‘Hoe  Securior' 
exhibits  considerable  merit  in  artistic  design,  especially 
in  the  elevations.  The  design  of  ‘Spero’  is  c.irefully 
considered,  but  is  wanting  iu  suiBcient  appreciation  of 
. scale  iu  the  elevations. 

With  regard  to  coat,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  sum 
assigned  as  a limit  by  the  iostrucliona,  is  insufUcient  for 
■luy  building  of  an  adequate  character,  and  of  the  capacity 
required. 

The  design  of  ‘ Spero  ’ approaches  mostnesrly  of  the 
three  to  the  limits,  but  ibis  result  is  attained  by  somewhat 
contracting  the  areas  of  some  ot  the  spaces,  as  well  as  the 
height  of  the  rooms  and  the  elevation.  Except  in  this 
respect,  there  need  be  no  great  difierence  between  the 
cost  of  this  design  and  of  that  of  ‘Crayon.’  I shall  bo 
happy  to  furnish  any  further  explanations  of  the  above 
remarks,  and  to  wait  upon  your  committee  should  you 
require  it. 

Einaily,  I would  venture  to  express  a feeling,  which  I 
trust  may  not  be  regarded  as  an  eocroacbment  npno  my 
oflice,  namely,  some  regret  that  the  instructions  precluded 
my  examining  the  whole  of  the  designs  sent  in,  as  the  con- 
B’derable  distance  between  the  design  which  1 have  placed 
first  and  the  others  leads  to  surmise  that  a closer  approxi- 
mition  of  merit  might  possibly  have  been  found.  The 
more  as  the  very  precise  and  well-considered  inatrnetions 
left  comparatively  little  scope  for  variety  in  the  plans,  and 
therefore  necessarily  made  so  much  to  depend  upon  the 
elevation.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Margate  Drainage. — Ab  a meeting  of  the  Town 
Council,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  first  premium, 
200i.,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  and  the 
second  premium,  1001.,  to  Messrs.  Gotto  & 
Beesley.  The  plans  were  sent  in  nearly  three 
years  ago,  and  the  award  has  been  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  to 
whom  the  sohemes  were  referred. 


coat  was  within  their  limit.  Mr.  Ashby  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Board  would  not  be  guided 
in  their  selection  by  the  pretty  appearance 
if  the  drawing,  and  Mr.  Paxton  having  spoken 
briefly  in  favour  of  “Utility,”  the  chairman  pro- 
posed, and  Mr.  Wedlake  seconded,  that  the  plans 
marked  “ Sanitas”  be  accepted,  which  was  agreed 
to  without  a single  dissentient,  Messrs.  Ashby, 
Saynes-Jones,  Paxton,  and  Thomas  not  voting. 
The  letter  accompanying  the  plan  was  then 
opened,  and  the  author  announced  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Goodchild,  of  Duke-street,  Adelphi. 


ALDGATE  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY. 

Thbee-fourtus  of  this  extension  are  under- 
ground ; but  the  breaks  are  so  frequent  as  to 
promise  ventilation.  The  line  passes  from  what 
is  called  the  Bishopsgate-street  station  under 
Liverpool-streetand  Bishopsgate-street;  running 
thence  parallel  with  Devonshire-street  it  goes 
through  and  under  Devonshire-square,  passing  so 
as  to  touch  the  vast  tea. warehouses  of  the  St. 
Katharine  Dock  Company  in  Cutler.street,  under 
Harrow-alley,  Meeting  House-yard,  and  Gravel, 
lane,  and  thence  into  High-street,  Aldgate.  The 
gradients  are  very  satisfactory,  being  in  fact 
almost  nominal.  The  curve  formed  by  the  line 
is  extremely  gentle,  having  a radius  of  only 
2,000  ft.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  rails  below 
the  surface  is  28  ft.,  the  level  17  ft,,  the  averngs 
thickness  of  earth  above  the  arches  being  6 ft. 
As  would  naturally  be  expected  in  such  a case, 
the  excavations  disclosed  Roman  and  other  re- 
mains of  considerable  interest.  Among  the 
former  there  were  found  fragments  of  urns, 
specimens  of  pottery,  and  bronze  coins.  The 
most  remarkable  discovery  was  that  of  a thick 
stratum  of  bullocks’  horns,  commencing  about 
20  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  extending  to  an  un- 
ascertained  distance  beneath.  Although  the 
deposit  was  doubtless  made  many  centuries  ago, 
the  horns  had  auflored  so  little  by  decay  that 
they  found  a ready  sale  in  the  market.  The 
extension  will  tap  the  general  passenger  traffic 
of  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  City  and 
the  East  end  of  London, — the  Docks,  Ponchuroh. 
street,  Mark-lane,  Minciug-lane,  Whiteohapel- 
road,  and  Commercial-road  ; and,  on  steppiugout 
of  the  Aldgate  Station,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  vast  stream  of  moving  population  to  whose 
wants  aud  convenience  it  will  minister.  The 
engineering  superintendence  of  the  extension 
works  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Francis  Bi  ady,  eu. 
gineer  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  ; and,  con. 
sideriog  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  build- 
inga  on  the  line  of  route  had  to  be  under- 
pinned,  and  that  the  tunnel  had  to  be  made 
of  extra  thickness  in  consequence  of  the  great 
weight  of  the  atruoturea  above,  the  virtual  com- 
pletioa  of  the  works  between  the  beginning 
of  March  and  about  the  middle  of  November 
may  be  regarded  as  creditable  alike  to  the 
engineer  and  the  contractors. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  EXCAVATIONS. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  favour  me  with 
the  address  of  Mr.  Russell,  who  was  some  tipe 
clerk  of  the  works  to  Sir  W.  Tite  during  the 
building  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  who  made 
careful  drawings  of  the  antiquities,  &c.,  dis- 
covered there  ? W.  H.  Oyeiialx. 

Library,  Quildhall. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 


Wimbledon  Local  Board  Offues. — In  response 
to  an  advertisement  issued  by  the  Wimbledon 
Local  Board  for  designs  for  new  offices  (not  to 
exceed  2,750L  in  cost),  twenty.two  sets  of  draw, 
ings  have  been  sent  in.  The  committee  appointed 
to  make  the  selection  reported  in  favour  of  the 
final  selection  being  made  from  four,  bearing 
the  respective  mottoes  of  “Are  longa,  Vita 
brevis,”  “Della,”  ‘‘Utility,”  and  “ Sanitaft” 
Mr.  Townsend  (one  of  the  committee)  said  (at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board)  that  the  first-named  was 
in  the  “Early  Euglish  style  of  the  sixteenth 
century”  (!)  with  an  overpowering  quantity  of 
glass  ; that  of  “ Delta”  was  bold  and  attractive 
in  design;  while  that  of  “ Utility,”  he  was  per- 
suaded, could  never  be  carried  out  for  the  money 
the  Board  had  resolved  to  pay.  The  plan  marked 
“ Sanitas”  he  cons’dered  decidedly  the  best  for 
their  purpose,  and  it  was  the  only  one  that  gave 
plate-glass  windowp,  Minton’s  tiles  fur  paving, 
and  a Portland-stone  staircase,  and  the  estimated 


Staffordshire  Potteries. — Fresh  complications 
have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  wages  question  in 
the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  which  question  is  to 
be  referred  to  arbitration,  the  employers  having 
given  notice  of  a reduction  of  10  per  cent,  iu 
wages.  The  turners  and  handlers  of  Burslem 
and  Tunstall  have  resolved  to  hold  aloof  from 
the  arbitration,  and  not  to  be  governed  by  the 
decision  of  the  Arbitration  Board.  Only  the 
Hanley  section  of  these  branches  of  the  potting 
industry  will  consequently  be  represented  at  the 
Board.  The  oratemakers  have  met  and  resolved 
to  resist  a proposed  reduction  of  wages,  notice 
of  which  has  been  given  at  Burslem  tnly 
at  present.  The  men  say  they  have  suffered  a 
reduction  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  io  their  wages  in 
the  last  two  years. 

Leeds. — The  Leeds  Master  Builders’  Asaocia. 
tiou  has  received  six  months’  notice  of  a demand 
for  an  advance  of  wages  from  the  operativ* 
masons.  The  masons  ask  that  the  wages  be  SGe, 


per  week  in  summer,  33s.  per  week  for  the  first 
month,  30s.  per  week  for  the  second,  and  339. 
per  week  for  the  third  month  in  the  winter 
quarter.  The  bricklayers,  in  a similar  notice, 
state  that  they  are  satisfied  with  11.  15s.  5d.  for 
rifty  hours  per  week,  but  they  demand  walking- 
time  to  work  at  a certain  distance ; that  no 
employer  shall  have  over  two  apprentices  at  one 
time;  that  masters  shall  not  sub-let;  and  that 
six  months’  notice  of  departure  from  these 
arrangoments  be  given  on  either  side. 

Huddersfield. — The  masons  of  Huddersfield 
have  sent  in  a demand  to  the  Masters’  Assocria- 
tion  for  an  increase  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  4-3. 
per  week. 


WHO  WANTS  A CHURCH? 

Sir, — As  some  friends  of  mine  desire  to  bai!d 
a handsome  church  for  a clergyman  of  talent,  1 
should  feel  obliged  to  any  of  yonr  readers  who 
would  favour  me  with  particulars  of  a district  in 
or  near  London  where  a good  new  church  is 
needed.  Possibly  some  architect  or  builder  who 
bas  recently  laid  out,  or  is  about  to  Uy  out,  a 
new  district  can  furnish  the  required  information. 

T.  K. 

**•  The  writer  has  sent  us  his  name  and 
address.  The  offer  is  so  liberal,  that  one  is  led 
to  ask  whether  it  is  made  in  earnest? 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR. 

The  town  council  of  the  borough  of  Birmiog. 
bam  has  just  raised  the  salary  of  the  borough 
surveyor, — Mr.  William  Spooner  Till,  C.E., — to 
l,000i.  per  annum.  Mr.  Till  may  bo  said  to  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  corporation  service,  as  be 
was  apupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Piggott  Smith,  borough 
surveyor,  and  at  whose  death  Mr.  Till,  at  a very 
moderatesalary, became hissuocessor.  Gradually, 
but  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Till  or  his  friends,  the  town  council,  upon  reports 
of  its  Works  Committee,  who  had  most  experience 
of  the  ability  and  antiting  industry  of  Mr.  Till, 
has,  from  time  to  time,  recommended  an  increase 
of  salary,  nntil  now  it  stands  at  l.OOOL,  which 
has  been  well  earned  and  is  richly  deserved. 


PAVING  APPORTIONMENTS. 

At  the  Hammersmith  Police-court,  on  the  18bb 
iosC,,  Mr.  Jones,  clerk  of  the  Fulham  Board  of 
Works,  attended  in  support  of  a number  of 
summonses  for  paving  expenses  under  the  com- 
pulsory powers  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act. 

In  one  case  the  defendant  complained  of  being 
charged  more  on  account  of  a long  frontage. 

Mr.  Bridge  (the  presiding  magistrate)  said  he 
was  of  opinion  that  apportionments  should  be 
made  according  to  the  value  of  the  p operty,  and 
not  by  so  much  per  foot  frontage. 

M--.  Paget  (the  other  magistrate  of  the  court), 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  bench,  said  he  quite 
concurred  in  that  opinion.  He  bad  not  had  any 
confarenoe  with  Mr.  Bridge  on  the  subject,  but 
ha  had  looked  upon  it  in  precisely  the  same 
light. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  it  would  be  worth  the  w tile  of 
the  Board  to  consider  the  question. 

Mr.  Jones  asked  the  magistrate  if  he  oonsideied 
the  apportionment  was  bad. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  he  did  not.  He  made  orders 
for  the  payment,  with  costs. 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION. 

The  unfortunate  Local  Board  of  Crewe  state 
that  the  loss  upon  their  sewage  operations  la^t 
year  has  been,  in  round  numbers,  nob  less  than 
1,0001.,  which  is  a very  serious  state  of  things 
for  a young  fo  vn,  constituted  mostly  of  working 
men.  At  Ashby-de-la-Zoncb,  we  are  informed, 
there  has  been  an  income  from  the  sewage 
farms  amounting  last  year  to  2351.  8a.  lid. 
Pwenty.eight  acres  of  ground,  rented  at  71. 
per  annum  per  acre,  have,  under  sewage  culture, 
'n  market  garden  produce,  yielded  an  income 
equal  in  gross  to  711L  Us.  Id.,  or  about  351.  per 
icre  gross.  At  Wrexham,  Colonel  Jones,  V.C., 
'uakes  sewage  farming  pay.  At  Aldershott,  Mr. 
Blackburn  has  sold  upon  his  sewage-farm  this  year 
'liirty.five  acres  of  potatoes  for  7005.,  the  parties  to 
I’g,  clean,  and  remove  them  ab  their  own  cost; 
>'iz,,  these  potatoes  have  sold  ab  a rate  of  205. 
ler  acre,  the  crop  having  cost  nothing  specially  for 
nanure.  A'-  Worthing,  1,000  tons  of  mangolda 
•ere  grown  by  sewage,  selling  up  as  high  as  If. 
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per  ton  for  a portion  of  the  crops.  So,  that  with 
good  land,  good  sewage,  and  good  farming,  there 
will  be  some  good  obtained.  Extravagance  in 
law  and  in  works  mast,  however,  be  avoided. 
When  the  long-expected  sewage  report  is  oat, 
we  hope  to  learn  something  aboat  the  question. 


INTERVIEWING  A “JERRY”  BUILDER. 

BT  AN  AMATEUB  GOl'EENMENT  INSPECTOE. 

Scene — Oa  the  “ Shoots." 

“Tell  me,  briokl’er,  is  this  mortar  ? 

Are  these  cinders  ? — is  this  sand  ? 

Who’s  the  * riddler  ’ ? who’s  the  ' sorter  ’ ? 

Who’s  the  ‘ boss ' or  master  hand  ? ” 

Bat  the  brickl’er  kept  on  grinning, 

Raised  his  trowel  and  struck  a brick; 

One  half  went  away  fast  spinning, 

T'other  he  in  mud  did  stick. 

^',Tell  me,  hodman,  is  this  plaster  ? 

Is  this  ‘ ballast  ’ ? — is  this  ‘ breeze  ’ ? 

Is  this  scavenge  P ” “ Ask  my  master,” 

Said  the  hodman,  “if  you  please.” 
Turning  to  the  maater-jerry. 

Who  waslist’ning  in  my  rear, 

He  replied  to  my  first  query 

(With  a curse),  " What  brings  you  hereph 

“ Business,  sir,  has  brought  me  hither. 
From  Whitehall  I have  come  down. 

When  I’ve  done  I’m  going  thither ; 

But  enough — I serve  the  Crown.” 

At  these  words  the  “ jerry  ” stagger’d. 
Closed  his  mouth,  and  bit  bis  tongue, 
Wiped  his  brow,  and  felt  quite  haggard. 

Like  one  going  to  be  hung. 

Thus  I “ sold”  the  rampant  “jerry  ” | 

Then  with  pencil  pointed  neat, 

Took  some  notes  to  prove  what  very 
Rotten  work  my  eyes  did  meet. 

All  the  brickl’ers  stared  and  wonder’d. 

All  the  hodmen  watched  me  off, 

And  the  “ boss  " that  erewhile  thunder’d, 
Gave  a dismal  churchyard  cough. 


Doolis  llcccibcb. 

Tramways : their  Construction  and  Worhing. 

By  J.  Emerson  Dowson,  and  Alfred  Dowson, 

AA.I.C.E.  London  and  New  York  : E.  & F.  N. 

SpoD.  1875. 

The  rails  and  sleepers  of  a tramway,  and  their 
snpports,  have  to  be  considered  very  differently 
from  those  of  an  ordinary  railway.  Originally, 
in  the  permanent-way  of  railways,  the  rails  were 
laid  on  stone  blocks, — at  least  in  cuttings  and  on 
solid  ground, — but  the  permanent  • way  tbna 
formed  was  too  rigid.  Heavy  weights  running 
at  high  speed  require  some  elasticity  in  the 
permanent-way.  In  an  ordinary  railway,  the 
sleepers  are  laid  in  loose  ballast,  which  is  well 
drained,  easily  accessible,  and  the  sleepers  can 
at  any  time  be  packed  up  to  their  proper  level ; 
bub  tramways  are  nanally  laid  in  public 
roads,  the  paving  of  which  is  rigid,  and  therefore 
the  rails  and  their  sapports  should  be  so  too.  As 
it  is  necessary  to  cover  up  the  sleepers  with  the 
paving  or  other  materials  of  the  roadway,  they 
cannot  be  readily  packed  np,  as  in  a railway, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  additionally  necessary  to 
make  them  so  that  they  may  not  require  this 
attention,  the  benefit  of  elasticity  being  an- 
attainable. 

The  form  of  tram. rails  is  somewhat  difficult. 
They  must  not  project  above  the  roadway,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  obstruct  the  wheels  of 
ordinary  vehicles,  and  the  surface  of  the  rails 
being  thus  level  with  the  roadway  the  drivers  of 
carts  and  wagons  endeavour  to  let  them  run  on  the 
tram-rails,  because  the  traction  is  easier  for  the 
horses  ; but  the  wheels  cannot  be  kept  fairly  on 
the  rails,  and  run  sometimes  on  them  and  some- 
times on  the  adjoining  paving,  wearing  it  away 
unequally,  and  when  the  carts  and  wagons  are 
heavily  laden,  and  without  springs  the  jolting 
causes  the  tramway  to  be  much  shaken  and 
loosened,  and  the  paving  at  the  sides  to  be  worn 
away.  It  is  the  object  of  the  authors  of  this 
well-written  treatise  to  show  how  the  defects  of 
tramways  may  be  lessened,  and  the  excessive 
cost  of  repairs  reduced  ; and  this  they  do  under 
the  several  heads  of  Construction  and  Equipment, 
Working  Expenses  and  Maintenance,  Mechanical 
Motive  Power,  a id  the  Working  of  TraJJic. 

It  appears  under  this  latter  bead  that,  “ when 
on  a level,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  found  in  practice 
that  a pair  of  horses  can  draw  about  double  the 
load  on  a tramway  that  they  can  on  an  ordinary 


road ; but  on  inclines,  although  the  smooth 
rails  make  the  traction  easier,  the  force  of 
gravity  tending  to  draw  the  car  backwards  is 
not  counteracted  in  any  appreciable  degree  by 
friction,  and  if  heavy  cars  are  used  the  strain  on 
the  horses  is  serionsly  increased  on  inolines 
steeper  than  1 in  50  or  45.  On  this  account,  as 
well  as  for  economy  in  working,  steep  gradients 
sbonld  be  avoided,  or,  if  used,  they  should  be  as 
short  as  possible.” 

In  a tramway,  unlike  a railway,  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  is  to  keep  the  rails  fastened 
down.  When  the  rails  are  laid  on  continuous 
timber  bearers,  the  fastenings  work  loose,  and 
when  iron  supports  are  used  at  intervals  a jolt  or 
shock  is  given  to  the  oar  as  it  rides  over  them. 
To  meet  these  objections  the  anthors  have 
designed  an  iron  permanent  way,  with  continuous 
cast-iron  bearers,  and  they  say  it  is  considerably 
cheaper  than  the  system  with  continuous  timber 
bearers. 

In  an  appendix  are  given  the  returns  of 
fourteen  horse-lines  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
from  which  it  appears  that  as  much  as  70  or 
80  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  is  absorbed  by 
the  expenditure,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
great  cost  of  horse-renewals  and  horse-keep. 
The  total  expenses  of  ordinary  eteam  railways 
do  not  usually  exceed  from  4-5  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  receipts. 

The  authors  have  given  a good  deal  of  practical 
information  on  the  subjeot  of  tramways  within  a 
small  compass,  in  every  part  of  the  book  going 
straight  to  the  point  in  question. 


The  Extravagant  Expenditiire  of  the  London 

School  Board  : showing  how  a Quarter  of  a 

Million  of  Money  has  been  Thrown  Away. 

London  : Effingham  Wilson. 

The  author  endeavonra  to  make  ont  his  case  thus. 
The  earlier  Board  schools  were  erected  from  the 
designs  of  architects  holding  no  permanent 
official  position  in  connexion  with  the  Board  j 
all  the  Bubseqaent  ones  were  designed  by  the 
permanent  architect  of  the  Board.  The  author 
gives  figures  to  show  that  those  designed  by 
“outside  architects”  provide  accommodation 
for  26,358  children,  at  a cost,  exclusive  of 
site,  of  209,245L,  or  71.  18s.  9d.  per  child, 
and  that  the  schools  erected  from  the  designs 
of  the  Board  architect  have,  up  to  the  ^re- 
sent  time,  provided  for  98,182  children,  at  a 
cost  of  1,010,320?.,  or  10?.  5s.  lOd.  per  child. 
This  simply  means  in  plain  English,  he  says, 
that  if  the  School  Board  had  even  only  continued 
to  erect  schools  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
upon  which  they  began,  they  would  up  to  the 
present  time  have  saved  to  the  ratepayers  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a million  of 
money. 

The  writer  adds,  inarrivingat  these  figures,  “the 
cost  of  each  school  designed  by  what  I may  call 
the  ‘onteide  architects,’  includes  the  architects’ 
commission  and  other  expenses  of  superintend- 
ence, whilst  the  remaining  Board  schools,  having 
been  designed  by  an  officer  of  the  Board,  are  not 
charged  with  any  commission.” 

Something  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  his 
figures,  and  something  more  on  the  answer  that 
would  be  given  to  the  qneation, — Is  the  same 
amount  of  accommodation  afforded  to  scholars 
and  teachers  in  the  earlier  as  in  the  later 
schools  ? On  economic  grounds  the  inquiry  is 
worth  settling.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view 
there  needs  no  diacnsaion  at  all. 


VAEIORUH. 

“The  Rose  and  the  Lily,  and  how  they  be- 
came the  Emblems  of  England  and  France,”  is 
the  title  of  a Fairy  Tale,  by  Mrs.  Ootavian 
Blewitt,  jnst  now  published  by  Chatto  & Wiudns. 
It  is  a charming  little  story,  charmingly  told  j 
parts  of  it  with  a vigour  and  brightness  which 
lead  us  to  expect  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
find  Mrs.  Blewitt  in  another  path.  “ The  Rose 
and  the  Lily  ” has  an  additional  attraction  in  the 
shape  of  a frontispiece  “designed and  etched  by 
George  Cruikshank,  age  83,  1875.”  It  is  both 
powerful  and  graceful,  and  etched  with  so  firm 
a hand,  that  many  will  ponder  over  “age  S3.” 
Mrs.  Blewitt’s  story,  in  its  cover  of  white  and 
gold,  will  make  a obarming  little  gift-book  for 

Christmas. A third  edition  has  been  published 

of  “Mnshrooms  and  Toadstools,”  by  Worthing, 
ton  G.  Smith  (Hardwicke  & Bogne).  The 
object  in  view  is  to  teach  the  reader  to  dis- 
tiuguish  easily  the  difference  between  edible  and 
poisonous  fungi.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  who  isfacile 
princegys  in  fungi,  illustrates  his  remarks  with 
reduced  copies  of  two  valuable  plates,  published 


by  him  some  time  ago,  one  showing  twenty-nine 
edible  and  the  other  thirty -one  poisonous 
species.  Our  author  evidently  says,  with  Fiiar 
Lawrence : — 

“ For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 

But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give." 

“An  Architect’s  Letter  upon  Sewer  Gas 

and  House  Drainage,”  by  Henry  Masters,  Archi- 
tect (Spon)  re-nrges  the  necessity  for  cutting 
off  the  bouse  from  the  sewer,  and  describes  a 

doable  trap  used  by  the  author. Fourteen 

Stories  by  Mr.  Sala,  Mr.  Dutton  Cook,  Miss 
Briddon,  and  others,  with  eight  page-illustra- 
tions, which  go  to  make  up  the  Belgravia  Annual 

for  Christmas,  cannot  be  dear  at  a shilling. 

Mr.  Wttlford,  in  the  last  published  part  of  “ Old 
snd  New  London,”  writes  thns  as  to  Knights, 
bridge: — “In  the  early  Saxon  days,  when 
‘ Chelsey,’  and  ' Kensing  town,’  and  ‘ Charing  ’ 
were  country  villages,  there  lay  between  all 
three  a sort  of  ‘ No  Man’s  Land,’  which  in  pro- 
cess  of  time  came  to  be  called  ‘ Knigbtsbridge,’ 
atthongh  it  never  assamed,  or  even  claimed, 
parochial  hononrs,  nor  indeed  could  be  said  to 
have  bad  a recognised  existenoe.  It  was  a dis- 
trict of  nncertain  extent  and  limits ; bat  it  is 
nevertheless,  onr  purpose  to  try  and  ‘ beat  the 
bounds  ’ on  behalf  of  its  former  inhabitants. 
The  name  of  Knightsbridge,  then,  must  be  taken 
as  indicating,  not  a parish,  nor  yet  a manor,  but 
only  a certain  locality  adjoining  a bridge,  which 
formerly  stood  on  the  road  between  London  and 
far  distant  Kensington.  There  is  much  diffionlby 
as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name,  for  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  if  old  records  are 
correctly  deciphered,  it  was  called  ‘Kynges- 
burig  ’ J while  some  hundred  years  or  so  later  we 
find  it  spoken  of  as  ‘ Knightsbrigg,’  in  a charter 
of  Herbert,  Abbot  of  Westminster.  A local 
legend,  recorded  by  Mr.  Davis,  in  hia  ‘ History 
of  Kuightsbridge,’  says  that: — ‘In  ancient  time 
certain  knights  bad  occasion  to  go  from  London 
to  wage  war  for  some  holy  purpose.  Light  in 
heart,  if  heavy  in  arms,  they  passed  through 
this  district  on  their  way  to  receive  the  blessing 
awarded  to  the  faithful  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
at  Fulbam.  For  some  cause  or  other,  however, 
a quarrel  ensued  between  two  of  the  band,  and  a 
combat  was  determined  upon  to  decide  the  dis- 
pate.  They  fought  on  the  bridge  which  spanned 
the  stream  of  the  Westboume,  whilst  from  its 
banks  the  struggle  was  watched  by  their  parti- 
sans. Both  fell,  if  the  legend  may  be  trnsted  ; 
and  the  place  was  ever  after  called  Koights- 
bridge,  in  remembrance  of  their  fatal  feud.’  ” — 
TheAnien'can  Architect  says : — “Among  theinte- 
resting  things  that  were  shown  to  the  architects 
in  Philadelphia,  during  their  Convention,  was  the 
patented  prooeas  of  Messrs.  Strothers  & Sons, 
for  sawing  granite.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found 
impracticable  to  cut  granite  with  a saw,  since 
the  ordinary  sand  process  would  out  only  1^  in. 
or  2 in.  per  day.  The  inventor  of  the  Messrs. 
Strnthers’s  process  hit  upon  the  idea  of  using 
ohilled  iron,  finely  divided,  instead  of  sand.  A 
jet  of  steam  is  directed  upon  a fine  stream  of 
melted  iron,  and  blows  it  into  spray,  jnab  as  in 
the  common  'atomiser’ a jet  of  air  pulverises, 
80  to  speak,  the  stream  of  liquid  upon  which  it 
is  turned.  The  iron,  divided  into  fine  globules 
of  (say)  l-40th  in.  or  1.50th  in.  in  diameter, 
falls  into  cold  water,  and  is  chilled  into  excessive 
hardness.  It  is  used  under  a saw  of  soft  iron, 
and  with  a stream  of  water,  as  sand  is  used  in 
sawing  marble.  Most  persons  would  have  sup- 
posed that  the  scratching  of  angular  grains  of 
sand  would  be  more  efficient  than  the  rolling 
friction  of  globules  of  iron  j but  it  would  seem 
that  the  sand  is  speedily  crushed  into  dust,  while 
the  tough  iron,  simply  wearing  down  into  smaller 
and  smaller  globules,  crushes  its  way  through  the 
felspathio  and  other  crystals  of  the  granite 
(which  with  ns  is  nsually  sienite,  by  the  way, 
and  not  granite).  The  rolling  of  the  globules  is 
curiously  shown  by  fine  chaunellinga,  or  flutings, 
which  score  the  under-edge  of  the  saw  from  end 
to  end.  By  this  device  granite  can  be  sawn  at 
the  rate  of  3 in.  or  4 in.  per  hour,  and  at  small 
expense,  the  waste  of  the  iron  being  about  3 lb. 
for  every  square  foot  of  kerf,  or  two  square  feet 
of  sawn  surface.” 


A Bishop’s  Throne  for  St.  Finbarre’s 
Cathedral,  Cork. — A movement  is  on  foot  to 
erect  a bishop’s  throne  in  the  new  cathedral  of 
St.  Finbarre,  Cork,  as  a testimonial  to  tbe  pre- 
sent bishop,  Dr.  Gregg.  The  estimated  cost  is 
500?.,  and  the  work  will  be  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  Burges,  tbe  architect  of  the 
building. 


Noy.  25,  1876,] 
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Barrow  Opening’  at  Whitby. — The  Rev. 
Canon  Greenwell,  with  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Atkinson, 
vicar  of  Danby,  has  just  been  conducting  the 
examination  of  a series  of  barrows  on  Sir  Charles 
Strickland’s  moors,  near  Whitby,  and  now  gives 
the  resnlt  of  his  investigations.  A large  barrow 
near  the  Plask  Inn  was  found  to  have  been  pre. 
vionely  disturbed  at  the  centre,  but  a secondary 
interment, — a burnt  body, — was  found,  accom- 
panied by  flakes  of  calcined  fluid.  Beneath  a 
large,  irregniarly-shaped  flat  stone,  near  the 
central  disturbance,  was  found  a small  grave, 
2 ft.  square  and  16  in.  deep,  over  and  in  which 
the  fire  had  evidently  been  made  that  bad  bnrnt 
the  body  within  it.  Additional  interest  attached 
to  this  barrow  from  its  pecnliar  formation  ; the 
appearance  indicating  a conioally-shaped  “ hone” 
of  abont  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  4 ft.  to  5 ft. 
high.  Subsequent  enlargement  of  the  area  had 
taken  plooe  at  the  secondary  interment,  and  a 
ring  of  stones  2 ft.  in  height  had  had  soil  heaped 
upon  them  to  form  a circular  platform,  with  a 
gradual  elope  from  centre  to  periphery.  Near 
the  above,  a smaller  barrow  was  opened,  and  a 
grave  was  found  snnk  about  2 ft.  below  the 
natural  surface,  and  about  4 ft.  square.  This 
was  filled  up  with  tempered  clay,  below  which 
was  a very  thick  layer  of  charcoal ; and  scattered 
over  this  the  bones  of  a burnt  body  were  fonnd, 
which  had  possibly  been  burnt  in  position.  A 
larger  barrow  (60  ft.  in  diameter)  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  John  Stanghow,  Lythe,  was  opened,  and  a 
cist  (which  seemed  to  have  been  disturbed)  was 
met  with. 

The  Portico  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Pields. — At  a meeting  of  the  St.  Martin’s 
Vestry  on  the  15th  inst.,  the  chairman  (the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Humphrey,  vicar)  stated  that  he  had 
received  a copy  of  a report  purporting  to  come 
from  the  engineer  and  architect  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  upon  certain  improve- 
ments that  it  was  proposed  to  make  by  forming 
a new  street  from  Tottenham-conrt-road  to 
Chariug-oroes.  There  was  but  one  point  in  the 
proposal  to  which  objection  might  be  urged,  and 
that  was  the  plan  of  the  street  included  the 
taking  away  of  the  steps  from  the  portico  of  the 
parish  ohurcb,  and  to  place  the  columns  upon 
a wall  similar  to  that  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery. He  considered  that  to  take  away  those 
steps  would  be  simply  to  mutilate  and  spoil 
one  of  the  monuments  of  the  metropolis. 
If  altered  in  the  way  proposed,  he  held  that 
it  would  become  an  architectural  monstro- 
sity and  absurdity.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  alteration  was  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  improvement.  As  the  vaults  ex- 
tended beyond  the  church,  the  steps  were  parts 
of  the  consecrated  portion.  Mr.  Churchwarden 
Scott  agreed  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
vicar,  and  considered  the  removal  of  the  steps 
would  be  a great  mutilation  to  the  church.  It 
was  then  resolved  that,  having  heard  the  state- 
ment of  the  vicar,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  be  informed  that  this  vestry  deprecates 
any  interference  with  the  parish  ohnrcb.  Mr. 
Dalton  said  he  had  opposed  at  the  Board  of 
Works  any  interference  with  the  ohnrob,  and  had 
said  it  would  simply  be  vandalism  to  touch  the 
portico. 

Barning  Public  Lamps  by  Meter. — The 
Gas  and  Water  Committee  of  the  Vestry  of 
Paddington  report  that  the  average  meter  system 
baa  now  been  in  operation  for  a period  of  two 
years,  ending  the  30tb  of  September  last,  and 
that  the  actual  saving  effected  thereby,  after 
payment  of  inspector’s  salary,  and  maintenance 
of  meters,  governors,  &o.,  has  been  6781.  12b.  7d. 
or  at  the  rate  of  7b.  lOd.  per  lamp  per  annnm, 
being  7d.  more  per  lamp  than  last  year.  This 
amount,  when  added  to  the  sum  gained  by 
closing  the  lamp-rental  account,  and  the  saving 
to  be  effected  by  the  readjustment  of  governors, 
&o.,  will  relieve  the  lighting  rate  to  the  extent 
of  1,6501.  per  annnm.  There  are  1,730  lamps 
in  the  parish  alluded  to. 

Plumstead  Common.  — The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  has  somewhat  tardily  decided  , 
to  take  the  Plomstead-oommon  question  in  hand. 
At  its  last  meeting  it  was  resolved, — ” That  it  be 
referred  to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  what  steps,  if 
any,  should  be  taken  by  this  Board  to  seonre 
Plumstead.common  for  the  public  as  a recrea- 
tion ground,  with  power  to  confer  with  her 
Majesty’s  Government  thereon.” 


Scavenging  in  Dublin. — The  streets  of 
Dublin  must  be  even  worse  than  those  of  London 
to  justify  the  hadiiiageoi  Mr.  C.  J.  O’Diinel,  one 
of  the  magistrates  at  the  Dublin  Police-ot^url-, 
who  on  the  9th  inst.  had  to  hear  a case  of  assault 
in  which  one  of  the  plaintiffs  said  her  husband 
" was  a scavenger.”  The  following  dialogue  is 
reported  to  have  ensued  : — His  Worship. — Why, 
then,  you  are  a widow?  Complainant. — No, 
your  worship.  His  Worship. — Sure  I thought 
you  said  your  husband  was  a scavenger  ? Com- 
plainant. — Yes,  your  worship,  and  he  is  a sea- 
venger.  His  Worship  (surprised). — Asoavenger! 
and  is  he  alive  ? Complainant. — Yes.  His 
Worship, — And  is  be  working  ? Complainant. — 
Yes  sir;  every  day.  His  Worship. — Is  it  in 
Dublin?  Complainant.  — Yes.  Mr.  O’Donel 
(evidently  astonished). — Who  ever  saw  such  a 
thing  in  Dublin,  these  years,  a living  scavenger  ! 
Is  he  a real  living  scavenger  ? Complainant. — 
Yes,  sir.  His  Worship. — The  idea  of  ibere  being 
actually  a living  scavenger  in  Dublin  ! 

Bromptoa  Cousnmptive  Hospital. — At  the 
last  quarterly  Court  of  the  Governors  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Management  stated  that 
ever  since  the  previous  Court  of  Governors  the 
western  half  of  the  hospital  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  engineers  and  builders,  wbo  had 
been  carrying  out  extensive  improvements  in  the 
warming  and  ventilation  of  that  part  of  the 
building.  With  the  view  of  improving  the  sani- 
tary  arrangements,  additions  to  both  wings  were 
also  in  progress.  All  these  works  bad  necessi- 
tated the  closing  of  more  than  half  the  wards  ; 
hence  the  list  of  applicants  bad  become  mneh 
more  crowded  than  usual,  and  the  period  of 
waiting  was  unavoidably  lengthened,  which  the 
committee  much  regretted.  The  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  unlooked-for  delay  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works  bad  been  great,  and  their 
cost  would  be  very  considerable ; but  the  com- 
mittee believed  that  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
mates would  be  materially  promoted  by  the 
improvements. 

Health  Lectures  for  the  People. — The 
first  of  a series  of  ” Health  Lectures  for  the 
People,”  organised  by  the  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford Sanitary  Association,  was  given  on  the  15tb 
inst.,  by  Dr.  Bansome,  Professor  of  Hygiene  at 
Owens  College,  on  the  subject  of  “ Foul  Air  and 
Lung  Disease.”  Dr.  Ransome  said  that  three- 
quarters  of  a million  of  people  died  dnring  the 
last  ten  years  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  not 
consumption.  He  diBOnBse,^  at  length  the  evils 
arising  from  smoke,  various  trades  and  manu- 
factures, putrefaction,  and  other  causes.  The 
Artisaus’  Dwellings  Bill,  which  was  intended  to 
aid  local  governments  in  opening  up  crowded 
portions  of  towns,  had  been  adopted  with  success 
in  many  large  towns  ; but  as  yet  Manchester  had 
not  adopted  it,  though  the  need  that  something 
should  be  done  was  very  great,  for  there  were 
parts  of  the  city,  especially  in  Anooats,  where 
it  was  a mockery  to  call  the  honses  homes. 

PaTing’  and  Hoad-making  at  Islington. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Islington  Vestry  on  the  17th 
inst.,  it  was  resolved : — 

” That,  in  all  cnscB  of  roads  and  footpaths  in  which  the 
oompnlsorj  powers  of  the  Metropolis  Msoagement  Acts 
bsYc  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  put  in  force  (the 
moneys  for  which  have  been  received),  or  which  the 
Highways  or  Sewers  Committees  have  directed,  or  ebsll 
direct,  to  be  made  or  flagged,  tenders  be  invited  and  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  thecommitteo  having  charge  of  the 
works  on  behalf  of  the  vestry ; that  the  anrveyor  inspect 
the  works,  and  see  that  they  are  properly  executed,  end 
that  the  materials  are  such  as  are  required  by  the  existing 
regulations,  or  by  any  regulations  hereafter  to  be  made.” 
At  tbe  same  time,  the  vestry  decided  to  take 
steps  for  borrowing  40,OOOL,  the  estimated  cost 
of  cubing  tbe  macadamised  margins  alongside 
the  tramways  in  Upper-street  and  Holloway- 
road  (to  and  including  the  intersection  of  the 
Seven  Sisters-road),  and  in  the  Essex-road,  np 
to  and  including  the  intersection  of  the  Ball’s 
Pond-road. 

Fall  of  a Building  in  Sheffield.  — On 
Wednesday  night  last  week  an  accident  occurred 
in  a row  of  new  buildings,  called  Prospeot- 
terraoe,  in  Grimesthorpe-road,  Sheffield.  Mr. 
Cnrtis,  contractor,  and  four  of  bis  workmen, 
were  engaged  in  putting  the  rafters  on  a house  at 
the  end  of  the  terrace,  when  the  gable  end  gave 
way,  the  whole  building,  with  an  adjoining 
workshop,  falling  with  a great  crash.  When  a 
clearance  could  be  effected  it  was  fouud  that  all 
the  five  persons  were  badly  hurt.  Two  were 
taken  to  an  infirmary,  where  they  now  remain 
in  a dangerous  condition.  Mr.  Curtis  and  two 
of  his  workmen  were  taken  home  seriously 
injored. 


Polluted  Well. water  at  Tottenham. — At 
the  Edmonton  Petty  Sessions,  on  the  20th  inst. 
Mr.  Henry  Baynard  was  snmmoned  at  the 
instance  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  to  show 
cause  why  an  order  should  not  be  made  as  to  a 
certain  well,  situate  at  the  rear  of  Seven  Sistera- 
cottage,  Hanover  road,  Tottenham,  the  water  of 
which  was  used,  or  likely  to  be  used,  for 
drinking  or  domestic  purposes,  and  was  so 
polluted  as  to  bo  injnrioas  to  health.  Dr. 
Watson,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
district,  had  reported  that  the  water  was  very  bad, 
and  unfit  for  drinking  purposes,  and  the  defendant 
had  made  an  offer  to  close  the  well,  so  far  as  the 
water  was  used  for  drinking  purposes.  An  order 
was  then  made  to  close  tbe  well,  so  far  as  the 
water  was  used  for  drinking  purposes.  Another 
owner  and  occupier  was  summoned  in  a similar 
oase,  and  in  this  instance  an  order  was  made  for 
closing  the  well  in  six  months. 

BritisH  Archaeological  Association. — At 
the  first  meeting  of  tbe  session,  held  last  week, 
in  the  coarse  of  the  proceedings  an  elaborate 
paper  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  was  read  by  Mr. 
Isaac,  detailing  his  survey  of  tbe  Roman  stone 
street  from  London  to  Chichester.  The  peram- 
bulation was  commenced  at  Ewell,  and  con- 
tinued to  its  termination.  Mr.  Lefeus  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  detailed  the  discovery  of  a part  of  the 
Roman  wall  of  London  in  Camomile-street, 
and  also  that  of  several  sculptures  of  maoh 
interest,  found  built  up  as  old  material 
within  it,  on  its  demolition.  The  discovery  of 
farther  sculptures,  and  tbe  head  of  a statne  of 
large  proportion,  and  probably  of  the  period  of 
tbe  Antonines,  was  also  annonnoed,  and  Mr. 
Haviland  exhibited  a rubbing  from  one  of  the 
stones. 

The  Parliament  House  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower  at  Dolgeily. — A correspondent  writes 
to  the  Athenauvi : — “ I do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  in  any  London  newspaper  notice  of  the 
threatened  destruction  of  a building  which  mast 
nevertheless,  I suppose,  be  of  interest,  not  only 
to  all  Welshmen,  as  a monnment  of  the  final 
straggle  of  their  country  for  independence,  but 
to  antiquaries  and  even,  in  a leas  degree,  to 
every  reader  of  Shakspeare, — the  Parliament 
Honae  of  Owen  Glendower  at  Dolgeily.”  He 
hopes  that  it  may  yet  not  be  too  late  to  call 
attention  to  the  subject,  which  was  referred  to 
in  the  Builder  some  months  ago. 

” Back-to-Back  ” Honses  in  Altrincham. 
The  Altrincham  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  has 
determined  to  prevent  the  erection  of  " back- 
to-baok”  hooses  in  future,  and,  more  than  this, 
to  insist  on  the  demolition  or  alteration  of  many 
of  tbe  existing  houses  of  that  kind  in  its  dis- 
trict. The  unhealtbiness  of  such  buildings  has 
long  been  demonstrated,  yet  one  of  tbe  members 
of  tbe  Altrincham  Authority  said  he  ” thought 
it  was  a great  mistake  to  do  away  with  those 
‘ baok-to.back  ’ houses,  unless  they  would  com- 
pensate those  people  for  tbe  loss  of  their  rents.” 
He  oonfeased,  however,  that  be  was  tbe  owner 
of  “ baok.to-baok  ” property  in  Salford. 

Association  of  Employers  of  Labour  in 
the  Building  Trade.— The  Aaaooiation,  which 
nambers  among  its  members  a large  number  of 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  building  trade  of 
Croydon  and  district,  held  its  first  annual  dinner 
at  the  Greyhound  Hotel  on  the  14th  inst.  In 
many  of  the  after-dinner  speeches  allusion  was 
made  to  the  strong  desire  felt  by  employers  that 
a good  understanding  should  exist  between  their 
workmen  and  themselves,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  stated  that  the  combined  masters  would 
resist  any  unjust  demand  which  might  be  made 
by  the  workmen  in  their  pay. 

Death  of  a District  Surveyor. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the 
Soperintending  Architect  (Mr.  G.  Tulliamy) 
brought  np  a report  relative  to  the  vacancy  in 
the  district  surveyorship  of  Bethnal-green  (East), 
caused  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Robert  Culver 
James.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Building 
Act  Committee.  Mr.  James  was  one  of  the  moat 
recently  appointed  officers  of  the  Board. 

A Hiver  of  Ink.— Report  has  it  that  a river 
of  gennine  ink  has  been  discovered  in  Algeria. 
It  is  formed  by  the  nnion  of  two  streams,  one 
coming  from  a region  of  ferraginons  soil,  the 
other  draining  a peat  swamp.  The  water  of 
the  former  is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron, 
that  of  the  latter  with  gallic  acid.  When  the 
two  waters  mingle  the  acid  of  the  one  unites, 
with  the  iron  of  the  other,  forming  a true  ink. 
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Hoardings  in  the  Holborn  District. — At 
the  zneeticg  of  the  Holborn  District  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  Clarke  drewatten 
tion  to  the  great  height  of  boardings  in  different 
part?  of  the  district.  They  generally  exceeded 
20  ft.  in  height,  and  one  was  so  high  that  it  got 
blown  down.  The  surveyor  (Mr.  Isaacs)  replied 
that  he  believed  he  had  no  control  over  the 
height  of  hoardings,  thoogh  be  had  power  to 
determine  the  projection,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  should  stand.  Ha  would  confer  with  the 
clerk  on  the  snbjecb. 

A Trade  Book, — Messrs.  Jas.  Shoolbred  & 
Co.  have  issued  a book  of  " Designs  for 
Furnitnre,”  illustrative  also  of  Interior  Decora, 
tion.  As  a whole  it  is  superior  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  upholsterers'  pattern-books,  and  people 
who  happen  to  have  good  taste  may  get  good 
things  out  of  it.  No  names  of  designers  are 
given.  The  illustrations  are  all  produced  by 
Messrs.  Whiteman  & Bass. 


TENDERS 

For  boilers  and  batha,  gayfiiting.and  atoTPs,  Newington 
^ orkhouae,  Walworth-common.  Messrs.  HeDr;f  Jarvis  & 
i>jD,  architects: — 

Soilert  and  Batht, 

Jeakes  & Co £S78  0 f) 

Lefevre  A Co 7i)tl  0 Cv 

Green  & Co 6i7  0 0 

Fraser  Bros 6.19  0 0 

J.  &F.  May 59117  0 

Smeaton  A Sons 525  0 0 

Chandler  A Sons 610  0 0 

Jenrick  A Morgan  £573  0 0! 

Cannon  49^  10  0 

Green  A Co 485  0 0 

-150  0 0 

444  15  q 

Bliss  A Co 4.10  0 0 

Lefevre  A Co 822  4 7 

Chandler  A Sons 2ao  0 0! 

Sto-e$. 

JenkesACo £553  0 0 

May 6pg  q q 

4S9  0 0 


For  fittings,  Northumberland  Arms,  for  Mrs.  Green. 
Mr.  W.  Paice,  architert : — 

Betclerer  s tcorh. 

Richards  £70  10  0 

Oua-Jitliiig. 

Wilman  £13,3  q 0 

For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  the  Blade  Bone,  Bethnal-green. 

road.  Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  architects  ; 

Eelly  Brothers £1423  0 0 

• 1,410  0 0 

BewmanAMann  1 370  0 0 

L.wreace  q q 

Williams  A Sons  1 994  q q 

Mockiy.... ;;;  q „ 

Nightingale  1,197  0 0 

■^nloy  1^095  0 0 

For  butcher’s  premises,  on  Hardicg’s-hill,  South  Shields, 
fir  Mr.  G.  birkut.  Messrs.  Penning  A Itudge,  architects 
Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

Jo'iOg..  £114  3 0 

Harwood  392  7 0 

335  0 0 

Hunter  uyp  q q 

A.  A P.  Marshall  (accepted)  208  4 0 

For  additions  to  Westoe  House,  Westoe,  South  Shields 
f.ir  Mr.  T.  B.  Barker.  Messrs.  Penning  A Budge,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  by  the  architects  ; 

A,  A P.  MarihaU £399  16  0 

^t'chol 359  15  3 

Harwood  (accepted;  351  17  19 

For  repairs  and  decorations  to  the  late  residence  of 
Alderman  Cballis,  Enfield.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hid.  architect  — 

0 0 

695  0 0 

Patworlh  (accepted)  439  0 0 

F.ir  restoring  Vicarage  House,  St.  Botolph.  Charter- 
house-square,  lor  the  Rev.  Flood  Jones  ; — 

Jarvis  A Sons  (accepted). 


Hobbs  (accepted) £1,700  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  dwellings,  Peel-street,  Kensington 
lor  the  National  Dwellings  Society  (Limited).  Mr.  e! 
Evans  Cronk,  architect.  Quantities  sopplied  by  Messrs.  J. 
A A.  E.  Bull 

0 0 

Sewell..,  21,300  0 0 

Bywatera  . 3 . ygj  g g 

.idaroson  0 0 

Sheppard  2o,630  0 0 

HilJ,  Higgs,  AHiB 20, 400  0 0 

Downs  A Co 20,150  0 0 

Cbappell  2u,uu0  0 0 

Colts  0 g 

Kirk  A Randall  19  860  0 0 

Nightingale 19,432  0 0 

For  labour  only  to  a waste  factory  at  Daybrook,  neat 
> •ttingham,  for  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Mr.  T.  G.  Alderson, 
aictiitect.  Proprietor  finds  materials 

Davis  • £jgg  jg  g 

iiewin  A Carter jgs  0 0 

157  10  0 

Parnall  A Flinders  139  15  q 


For  pulling  down  and  rebnildine  No.  15,  and  for  addi- 
tional story  to  No.  16,  Bartholomew-close,  for  Mr.  R.  T. 
Collins.  Mr.  George  Judge,  jnn.,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brayshaw  : — 

Palmer  A Son  £2,324  18  0 

Colls  A Son 2 236  0 0 

Titmas 2,141  0 0 

ITawtrey  A Son 2,128  0 0 

Boyce  2,074  0 0 

Sewell  A Son 2,f’64  0 0 

Conder ],9S5  0 0 

Dearda  (accepted)  1,844  0 0 

For  a portion  of  the  ironwork  in  the  construction  of  tho 
new  public  baths  at  White  Rock-place,  Hastings.  Messrs. 
Cross  A Wells  and  Jeffery  A Skiller,  joint  architects. 
Quantities  supolied; — 

Rother  Ironworks  Company £3,392  11  0 

Rosser  A Russell  3,322  9 3 

Fraser  Brothers  2,933  0 0 

Homan  A Rodgers  2,460  0 0 

BuonettACo 2,417  2 0 

Tamer 3,351  9 6 

Turner  A Co.  (too  late) 2,315  14  0 

Geilgud  2,3!34  5 0 

Shaw  A Co.  (accepted)  2,241  10  0 

Messrs.  Moreland  A Son,  Fowler,  and  McLaren  A Co. 
tendered  for  a portion  only  of  the  work. 

For  erection  of  a chapel,  vestries,  and  schools,  Rcdland- 
road,  Bristol.  Mr.  Robt.  Curwen.jun.,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  Newton  A Biimford  • — 

Pugaley  £9,999  0 0 

Davis  8,495  0 0 

Wilkins  A Son  8,200  0 0 

Krauss 8,081  0 0 

Howell 7,813  0 0 

Church  A Philips 7,650  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastow 7,490  0 0 

Foster  (accepted) 7,421  0 0 

Baker  A Son 7,3;0  0 0 

For  erection  of  a cbspel  and  vestry,  Thornbury, 
Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Robt.  Curwen,  juu.,  architect. 
Quantities  by  the  architect 

Hudson  A Tucker  £2,760  0 0 

Saiae  A Son  2,450  0 0 

Brown 2,091  0 0 

Williatns-Matk i,90L  0 0 

Foster  A Son  (accepted)  1,636  0 0 

For  building  a factory  in  Nelson-street,  Peter-strect’ 
Hackney.  Mr.  Mundy,  architect : — 

Toomason  £1,695  0 0 

F,  A T.  J.  Wood  1,675  0 0 

Batchelder 1,573  0 0 

Ennor  1.532  0 0 

Croker i,.i93  0 0 

Nightingale  1,473  0 0 

Dearie 1,445  0 0 

For  budding  wnrehousfs,  Bcthnal-green-road.  Mr. 
Mundy.  architect ; — 

Wire  £1,498  0 0 

Batchelder 1,443  0 0 

Croker 1,357  0 0 

Thomason  1,292  10  0 

ifearle 1,247  0 0 

Wood  1,324  0 0 

Nightingale  1,197  0 0 

Hall 1,075  10  0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Rookery  Mansion, 
Westcott,  for  Mr.  George  Arthur  Fuller.  Mr.  F.  j! 
Dibble,  architect:— 

Colls  A S m £563  0 0 

Heselgrave 549  0 0 

Lynn  £ Dudley 495  0 0 

Hutney  ..  ...  453  6 0 

For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa  at  Barnett,  for  Mr. 
T.  M-  Weston.  M''.  Eras.  L.  Pithor,  architect;— 

Ihe  National  Co-operative  Builders' 
and  Contractors’  Society  (accepted)  £900  0 0 

For  bnilding  superstructure  of  warehouses  in  Milea- 
lane.  City,  for  Messrs.  Mezzeson  £ Co.  Mr.  F.  Chambers 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Mark  W.  King  i— 

Newman  A Mann £3,085  0 0 

Ashby  A Horner  3,030  0 0 

Brass  « »97  0 0 

Macey 2,988  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  3,963  0 0 

Harrison  A Wood 2,937  0 0 

Holland  A Hannen 2,915  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 2’, 733  0 0 

Conder 3,685  0 0 

For  building  new  premises,  Cannon-street.  Messrs. 
Taylor  A Locke,  architects.  Quantities  sopplied  bv  Mr 
Wm.  Birdseye:-  ^ 

Newman  A Mann  £22,392  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 22,138  0 0 

Brass 21,471  0 0 

Dearda  21,297  0 0 

Sewell  A Son  21,160  0 0 

Killby 20,970  0 0 

Sheppard  20,800  0 0 

Morter  20,200  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  an  hotel  on  the.  site  of  the  Three 

UQS  Tavern,  Aldgate,  in  the  City  of  London.  Messrs. 
Tarring  A Wilkinson,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Browne  A Robinson  £10,799  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  I*’, 513  0 0 

Perry  A Co 10,270  0 0 

Burman., 9,600  0 0 

Bracber  A Son 0,150  0 0 

Wagoei  , 8,950  0 0 

Stephenson  8,332  0 0 

For  A house,  corner  of  Frognal-laoe,  Hampstead,  for 
Mr.  W . Read.  Mr.  T.  K,  Green,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  John  Scott : — 

Sharpiogton  £ Cole £2.690  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 2 649  0 0 

Dove  Brother-! ' 2’e47  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 2 612  0 0 

Scrivener  A Wtiite  '*  2'59l  0 0 

Burford  [j  2I668  0 0 

Loogmire  A Burge  2,566  0 0 

Manley  A Rogers 3,433  0 0 


[Noy.  25,  1876. 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  White  Hall,  Hornsey- 
lane,  for  Mr.  G.  Wills.  Messrs.  Lander  A Bedells,  archi- 
tects. Qnantitieasupplied  :— 

Ailord £3.850  0 0 

Brass  3,817  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 3,736  0 0 

Dove  Brothers  3,n75  0 0 

Williams  A Son 3,617  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sririhi^ert'  TtcTinical  Editmllon  fomin  Mr#,  fluid  ImtHute  of 
Archittcii. — We  have  receiveil  & copy  of  correspondence;  It  sbalt 
bzve  attention  next  week. 

J.  W.  H.-B.  r.-L.  * M.-B.  W.— B.— Mre.  U.-C.  C.  H.— 
Mrs-  J.  L M.  — J.  W.— J.  A.  M — S.  C.— B.  3.  R.— E.  L.  B — H 8.— 
O.  4 B.  — K.  J.  D-— W.  H-  B- — Town  Cterk,  Leeds. — Sutveyor  — J.  P — 
A.  H.— H.  W.— R.  W.  O.  U.  — J.  J,— Dr,  P.— W.  H.  0.— C.  J.  8 A W.— 
C.  B.— F.  B.  P.  — Dr,  N.  (we  are  compelled  uniformly  to  decUut). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  tacts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  most  be  secompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  ol  the  sender,  not  neceasariiy  kir 
pubKcatloQ. 

Rots.— Tho  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  sad  papers  read  at 
pabllc  meetiuss.  rests,  of  oouree.  with  tbeauthora. 


CHARGES  FOR 

■RANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BTTUATIONa  VACANT. 


Six  lines  [about  dfty  wordt)  or  under 4e.  M. 

Kach  additional  Hue  (about  ten  words}  Ds.  8d. 

elTDATIOXS  WANTED. 

FODR  Lines  (about  THIRTV  words)  or  under  ..  2a,  Sd. 
Ssch  addilioual  hue  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 


PRE-PAYMENT  L3  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

''  THE  BUILDER”  Is  supplied  dlrfcl  from  the  Office,  to  rrsidenls 
III  any  part  of  Che  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  auuuui. 
fai/aiU  tn  Advance. 

Halfpeuny  Stamps  accepted  for  amnunls  under  Bs.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  reiiiUleil  by  Money  Urder,  payable  at  fbe 
KUig-itreet,  Coveubgardeu,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINieK. 


Advertiseme^its  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
OTv  THURSDAY. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Shone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prioes  at  the  Quarries  and  DepdtS} 
also  oost  of  traueit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  fAovt]. 
Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
osnal  sand,  is  mnoh  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  lees  time  at  less  oost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  oement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  fADvr.] 

Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes, 

M.  STODART  A 0 0. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Oannon.street,  E.C.  ^Advt.T 
The  Sejssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
conrees,  warehouse  floors,  fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
abeds  and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Creen  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro. 
inoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity: 
3onnd,  and  of  choice  ^een  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Clynderwen,  R.S.O.  Carmarthenshire.  [Advt.] 


Biectiic  Bells. 

Marlhorongh  Works, 

W.  S.  ADAMS  & SON, 

No.  41,  Marshall. street,  Golden-square,  W. 
Catalogues  and  particulars  forwarded  on 
application. — [Advt.] 

MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

H&nnf&ctnren  of 


^ /'ll 

,■5^  V-/'- 


^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

Mid  IMPROVED  GATH  PITTINQS  of  every  DeecrtptlOB. 

36a,  borough  road, 


Rare  opportunity.— for  sale, 

the  whole  of  the  old  end  new  TI.IIBER  end  BUILDINO 
MATERIAI/S,  couiprifiug  Che  etock-ln-trede  of  a long-eetaUisbed 
Bueineaa,  together  with  the  extensive  Yard  in  which  me  same  are 
etored,  and  eba  Goodwill  of  the  Suslaeee.  Aleo  the  large  Freehold 
BeU.  DveUing-houee.  Shop.,  VVorkahopj.  and  Stahllng  (21  etalla), 
altuste  Noe.  68,  90.  aud  92,  S^ho  streei.  Liverpool.  The  whole  In  ooe 
lot.— Apply  to  Meura.  LYNCH  d TSEBAY,  SolioiCon,  8a,  Lord- 
street,  Liverpool. 


1 


Vou  rxiIT.  No.  17G5. 


BltoaDAV,  DF.L’EHBsa  3,  1379. 


XLLnSTBATIONS. 

HBnebt’B  No.  Oirqae,  Wc.l  Derby.road,  Lirerpool  (Seoliou,  1168).-Mr.  J.  T.  Eobinson,  Arohitecl  

london  Blre.t  iiBhit.ctnr. ; Ke»  Bnilding.  at  lb.  Cora.r  ot  Ch.i.erjd.oe  and  Holborn.-Mr.  l.wi.  H.  I.aa™,  Ar.biteK uji 


“ A.  Book  on  Building '*  

Municipal  OOc9«  CompBtllioa 

The  Oibeou  Gallery  

On  the  Chief  Syatcreu  of  Sewage  Diip.b»al  now  in  Operutioii 

Agricultural  Progroea  : The  InatltuUon  nf  Surveynta  

Ueogler’e  New  Cirque,  West  Darby  ruid,  Liverpool 

Coinpetlllota  

ronipeuaalion  Can*  : JenkiUB  ».  The  Schooi’Bo’ard  'for  Loadon  ' 
New  Bull.llngB  at  the  Corner  ot  Chaiicery-lane  and  Holborn ....  I 

Houae  Building  in  Old  London 

Ibiyal  Inatitute  of  British  Architecta 

An  Employer  ollAttouron  Coutraeta 

NewDuildingo  f»r  Poor  Law  AilminiBlcatlon i 

L'n^  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act;  Dlylilou  of  Large 


I'rogreBBOlthe  Paris  Eihlbitlou'BiiLldVnp  V 


CONTENTS. 

Granite  Building 

The  ClielBea  Kinb-inkmeut 

The  Saultatiou  of  Hereford . 

Arbitration  CoaU:  Local  Board  of  Trowlridfre 

Walker  (in  appeal) 

Straits  of  Bi'oinptoii  : Marlborougb*road 


Tiling 

The  Origin  of  Tobin's  System  of  Veutllatlon , . 

"CsBof  Chalk  in  Building"  

The  Largest  Roaatlug-jack  In  ^glaod  

Bell  Pounding 

ACyclopeau  House  in  Mycenm 

An  Indian  Palace  


Drainage  Works 

Party  Structures 

A New  Park  for  Paris  I 

Builder's  Benevolent  Institution 

Surveyorsbip  Items  

A New  Hall,  Kensington  

The  New  Bridge  over  the  Regent's  Canal,  Chalk  Farin-Vowi  '.’.'.'J 
Richmond  Park 

Philadelphia  Kihihition  Awards "I'.'.'!! 

Church-Building  News  .. 

Biwka  reived;  Rose's  Complete  Pfacti’carMru:hitiUt‘[Low"i 
Co);  Northcott  s Treatise  on  Lathes  and  Turning  (Long, 
mans);  Dowslng's  Timber  Merchant's  and  Builder's  Com- 
paulou  (Lockwood)  ; Richards's  Wood  Converelon  by 
Machinery  (Rider) 


A Book  on  Building.''’ 

m EDMUND  BECKETT 
baa  placed  bis  frieads  acd 
enemies  under  a fresh  ob- 
ligation. He  has  jnst 
written  another  book  j and 
it  is  offered,  as  a kind 
of  building  guide,  philo- 
sopher, and  friend  to  that 
vast  mass  of  the  com- 
munity entirely  ignorant 
of  the  building  art  by  one 
who  undoubtedly  possesses 
a littlo  knowledge  of  it.* 
To  those  who  have  listened 
to  Sir  Edmund’s  ntterances 
upon  architecture,  to  those 
who  can  read  between  the 
lines  of  bis  book,  it  will  prove 
osefal ; and  it  is  full  of  ex- 
cellent instances  and  practical 


and  waa  formerly  of  a mean  design  in  brick  and  plaster 
and  a house  of  my  own  near  St.  Alban’e,  oorering  1,001 
square  yards  j besides  some  smaller  baildiogs  not  worth 
mentioning.  I mean,  that  in  all  these  cases  the  architects 
accepted  my  designs,  and  added  little  or  nothing  of  their 
own.  I do  not  inclnde  the  great  pariah  church  of  Don- 
caster, with  which  I have  seen  my  name  more  associated 
than  with  these  others,  because  that  was  designed 
its  leading  features,  and  especially  its  dimensions,  by  the 
greatest  of  modern  Gothic  architects,  whom  I need  not 
name,  though  some  things  in  it  were  modided  at  my  sug. 
gestion,  and  others  added  or  altered  since  the  buOding.” 

This  quotation  serves  to  exhibit  the  kind  of 
authority  to  whom  the  public,  not  the  pro- 
fession of  architeots,  is  invited  to  listen  j and, 
though  a part  of  it  may  not  please  some  per- 
haps to  whom  allusion  is  made,  we  may  remind 
them  and  everybody  else  that  it  is  capable  of 
diverse  ioterpretation.  The  happiest  homo  is 
often  one  in  which  the  husband  reigns  as  con- 
stitutional monarch,  and  the  wife,  like  a wise 
cabinet-minister,  “never  shows  she  rules.’ 

But  we  shall  better  prove  our  indebtedness  to 


Sir  Edmund  by  commending  the  incisive  manner 
e.Tposnres.  It  records  petty  | in  which  he  exposes  the  fallacy  of  architectural 
reminiscences  of  crass  professional  competition  as  it  is  at’  present,  and  has  long 
stupidity  counteracted  by  the  ready  ^ been,  conducted.  Practically  a competition  does 
wit  of  an  employer  determined  to  ' just  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  intended  to  do  in 
be  master  cf  the  man  whom  be  pays  to  j theory.  Instead  of  being  a fair  stand-up  fight 
advise  him;  and,  moreover,  two  or  three  I between  architects  in  large  practice  and  others 
dicta  concerning  legal  points  not  yet  en-  with  little  or  none,  it  often -excludes  the  former, 


tirely  understood  by  either  architects  or  lawytrs, 
which,  coraingfrom  adistinguiehed  Queen’sCoun- 
sel,  are  of  too  much  value  to  both  professions  to  be 


who  do  not  tbiok  the  game  worth  the  candle 
instead  of  being  a means  whereby  genius  is 
enabled  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  or  gifted 


overlooked  or  disregarded.  The  book  is  divided  I poverty  to  descend  from  a garret,  ic  is  simply  a 
into  six  chapters,  and  contains  a catalogue  giving  ! trial  of  skill  and  pictorial  device  between  men 
the  dimensions  of  churches  v?hich  originally  [ who  work,  not  up  to  their  own,  but  down  to  the 
appeared  in  our  pages,  and  will  be  found  valuable  ' public  taste  ; and  who  seek  to  attract,  often  by 


for  purposes  of  reference.  The  legal  portions  fill 
but  a few  out  of  some  350  pages  ; the  pith  of  the 
work  treats  cf  principles  of  construction  and  house 
building;  and  our  intention  is  to  examine  the 
first  four  chapters,  leaving  the  two  last  relating 
to  church  - building  and  domes  for  another 
occasion. 

The  author,  though  his  foot  is  planted  firmly> 
and  with  no  light  tread,  upon  the  path  marked 
out  by  himself,  has  not  disdained  to  give  several 
reasons  for  “ offering  advice  on  architecture  and 
building.’’  One  of  these  is  that  in  spite  of  the 
multitude  of  treatises  relating  to  both  there  are 
none  whioh  give  “ practical  information  how  to 
avoid  legal  or  structural  mistakes”;  anothtr 
that  he  has  been  building  for  other  people  cr 
himself  during  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ; 
and  also  because,  in  his  own  words, — 

“ I have  Bubatantially  designed  sundry  churcbea  and 
other  baildit  gj  of  considerable  size,  viz,,  the  two  Great 
Xorthern  Railway  Churches  of  St,  James,  Doncaster,  and 
the  one  a mile  north  of  Peterborough,  St.  Mary’s  Lich- 
field, except  the  tower  wh-ch  Lad  been  reltailt  before  • St 
Chad’s,  Headingley,  near  Leeds  ; a small  church  at  Ciiffe  . 
in  the  East  lUdiig;  and  Mr.  Bass's,  St.  Paul's  Church  * 
at  Burton,  which  is  <.f  unusual  size  fur  a modern  one; 
also  the  Grammar  School  at  Doncaster;  the  extension  of 
Lincoln’ 8-inn  Library;  the  tower  top  of  Worcester 
CathedrsI,  which  had  never  been  fioished  iu  Gothic  times 


A Book  on  Buildiog,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical;  with 
the  Theory  of  Domes  ana  of  the  Great  Pyramid;  together 
with  a Catalogue  ofiheSizssof  Churches  and  other  large 
Buildings.  By  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  hart.,  LL.D.,  Q.C, 
(Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.) 


eystematically  false  drawioga  or  fantastic  de- 
signs iu  a novel  style, — that  is,  a style  with 
whioh  tho  judges,  sometimes  vestrymen  and 
their  friends,  are  not  familiar.  To  nee  Sir 
Edmund’s  own  words; — “In  a discussion  on  the 


afcthe  “Rales  for  Professional  Practice  ” accepted 
by  the  majority  cf  London  architects;  and 
describing  them,  in  the  words  of  a certain  judge, 
as  a private  code  presuming  to  set  itself  above 
the  common  law.  Though  declining  to  reprint 
or  even  criticise  those  “ Rules,”  which,  “ as  a 
lawyer,”  he  says,  produce  the  exact  contrary  to 
what  they  are  intended  to  effect,  he  gives  all  the 
clauses  of  the  usual  agreement  between  Govern- 
ment  commissioners  and  an  architect  employed 
upon  public  works.  These,  he  thinks,  are  capable 
of  improvement  in  minor  points;  and  to  clause  17, 
which  is, — “No  rules  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  or  any 
other  society,  to  be  held  binding  on  the  commis- 
sionera,” — he  adds,  in  a parenthesis, — “This  is 
ex  dbundanti,  since  the  whole  agreement  is 
opposed  to  the  whole  principle  of  those  rules  ” 
He  also  gives  a suggested  form  of  conditions  for 
architectural  competitions;  a form  of  contract 
between  a building  firm  and  a committee  ; some 
practical  talk  about  “quantities,”  sohedules  of 
prices,  tenders,  “ extras,”  divided  contracts,  an 
architect’s  responsibility,  and  the  modern  neces* 
®ity, — we  may  add  the  almost  English  neces- 
sity,— for  a clerk  of  the  works. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a lawyer  that  the  author 
of  “A  Book  on  Building”  seeks  the  suffrages  of 
the  public;  nor  does  he  care  to  be  recognised 
either  as  a scholar  or  a man  of  soienoe.  He 
voluntarily  presents  himself, — and  with  some 
little  emphasis,  — as  the  pure  and  simple 
“practical  man”;  and,  as  if  to  show  his  con. 
tempt  for  higher  things,  he  confounds  the  third 
and  fourth  epistles  of  Pope,  misquoting, — 

“ What  bronght  Sir  Visto’s  ill-got  wealth  to  waste  ? 

Some  demon  whisper’d,  ‘ A'iato,  have  a taste,”' 

in  a sentence  at  p.  67,  where  ho  declares  that 
“ the  best  builders’  houses  ....  are  infinitely 
better  ....  than  the  vulgar  monstrosities  .... 
whioh  architects  are  planting  over  the  estates  of 
some  of  the  great  metropolitan  landlords,  to 


Hope  of  Architeotore,'  at  tho  Royal  Inotitute  ; „hom,  as  to  Sir  Balaam  in  the  poem  ' Some 
of  Architeots,  in  December,  1871,  I said  that  i demon  whispered.  Hare  a taste.'  " He  neither 
any  areh.tect  would  make  me  a very  different ; p„mita  the  euppoBition  that  there  is  any  pbilo. 
design  if  I employed  him  directly  from  what  he  soph,  arohiteotnre,  nor  admits  the  nso  ot 
would  send  m 5“  "ion  the  j reasoning  by  analogy  in  diseeBsing  it.  His 

doctrine  abont  styles,  and  his  apparent  disregard 
of  the  difference  between  a style,  the  style,  and 
style  (admirably  explained  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duo) 
demand  more  elucidation  than  he  has  given.  He 
says  that  the  word  “ style  ” is  a technical  one,  and 
that  the  only  question  now  is,  which  of  the  old 
or  existing  styles  we  are  to  use  for  any  particular 
building.  In  all  humility  we  presume  to  dispute 
this  proposition,  and  to  deny  that  the  word 
“style”  is  a technical  one.  What  is  the  style  of  our 
time  amongst  ladies  and  gentlemen  ? Is  it  not  to 
be  simple,  unaffected,  honest,  to  be  decent  acd 
forbearing  rather  than  pious,  to  break  down  tho 
barriers  of  class,  and  to  be  intolerant  of  a snob  ? 
Men  nowadays  aim  at  being  comfortable  rather 
than  showy  in  their  private  dwellings,  economical 
rather  than  ostentatious  in  their  public  build- 
ings. Tney  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  greatest 
number  rather  than  the  luxuries  of  the  few  ; and 
therefore  they  encourage  manufactures  whioh 
mean  the  diffusion  of  manual  labour  rather  than 


president,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  most  significantly 
interjected,  ‘We  are  obliged.’”  This  little 
anecdote,  the  oircnmstances  of  whioh  wo  dis- 
cinctly  remember,  is  literally  correct ; and  it  tells 
in  a few  words,  not  only  the  secret  of  archi- 
teotoral  competition,  confirmed  by  one  who, 
from  long  experience  and  some  profit,  must 
know,  but  also  the  origin  of  half  the  new 
public  buildings  which  disfigure  the  metropolis, 
and  annoy  all  educated  men,  though  probably 
□one  more  than  those  architects  whose  names 
are  indelibly  written  upon  them.  From  the 
fallacies  of  competition  to  fallacious  tenders  is 
but  a step ; from  the  responsibility  of  indi- 
viduals to  the  power  of  a general  body  is 
another;  and  onr  anthor,  with  a compliment  to 
Mr,  Ayrton,  advises  people  who  desire  to  build 
to  adopt  the  course  of  the  Government  by 
making  a preliminary  arrangement  with  an 
architect  about  the  sum  he  is  to  be  paid  and  the 
manner  of  its  payment, — hitting  a little  roughly 
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the  exclueiveness  of  artistic  workmansliip.  In 
Athens  and  Home  the  State  was  everything, — 
all  tbo  talents  were  devoted  to  the  “ public  mag- 
nificence,” and  the  individnal  was  ignored.  In 
fendul  times  the  problem,  not  inadequately  solved, 
was  the  harniuniBing,  beneath  one  head  sup- 
ported by  a spiritual  power,  of  several 
potentates  under  whose  rule  communities  often 
lived,  and  for  whom  they  fought.  After  a long 
period  of  transition,  a state  of  things  exactly 
opposed  to  that  of  antiquity  is  slowly  develop- 
ing in  Western  Europe;  and  to-day,  compara- 
tively epeakiog,  the  individual  is  everything  and 
the  State  nothing. 

For  eaoli  individual  to  masquerade  in  some 
discarded  fashion  of  the  past  is  a perfectly 
legitimate  proceeding;  bub  is  it  compatible 
with  the  average  good  sense  of  the  Eogliah 
people  P The  novel  argument,  offensive  to 
poets  and  some  painters,  but  based  on  a right 
foundation  and  the  laws  of  progress,  is  that  it  is 
better  for  a thousand  inferior  families  to  be  able 
to  travel  from  one  prosaic  and  vulgar  centre  of 
bosinesB  to  another, — from  one  hideous  railway 
station  to  another — over  hundreds  of  miles  of 
ugly  rails,  than  for  ten  noble  and  rich  families 
to  travel,  each  in  a state  coach  and  six,  with  a 
glittering  escort,  over  winding  roads — unkempt 
but  bedecked  with  natural  beauty, — from  a city 
of  picturesque  gables  and  spires  to  ivied  castles 
of  towers  and  battlements.  So  reasonable, 
indeed,  is  the  age  and  country,  that  if  only  half 
a dozen  of  those  thousand  families  arrayed 
themselves  in  the  costumes  of  half  a dozen 
different  epochs  of  history,  they  would  be  imme- 
diately laoghed  at  as  mad  or  worse  than  affected. 
Yet  Sir  Edmund  Beckett — a thinker  and  a man 
of  the  world— treats  the  recognised  difficulty  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

“What  we  want  is  not  a new  style,  bnt  the  genius  or 
taste  to  boilT  decently  in  any  style.  If  a new  one  were 
invonted  to-inorrow,  it  would  very  soon  be  old,  and  would 
be  only  one  more  than  we  have  already  to  choose  ont  of 
and  copy.  H’  the  old  Gothic  builders  could  make  the 
variety  they  did  with  only  one  style  lasting  for  a centnry, 
surely  our  architects  might  manage  it  with  half  a dozen. 
Only  two  things  ere  wanted  to  produce  good  architecture  : 
taste,  or  the  power  of  designing  what  is  pleasing  ; and 
practical  or  scientific  knowledge,  which  is  only  to  be 
acquired  as  it  is  in  engineering;  which  ditFers  from  archi- 
teeture  in  rtqniricg  no  taste.  One  can  be  taught,  but 
unfortunately  the  other  cannot,  though  it  may  be  culti- 
vated and  improved." 

People  who  know  the  principles  of  the  Builder 
will  be  able  to  account  for  the  sort  of  amaze- 
ment with  which  we  have  read  and  digested  this 
same  paragraph  ; we  admit,  however,  that  it  may 
possibly  be  u defect  of  our  own  intelligence 
which  allows  us  to  feel  astounded  by  such  words. 
We  are  told  that  good  architeotnre  depends 
partly  upon  the  power  of  designing  what  is 
pleasing.  Now,  we  have  stood  under  the  dome 
of  the  Tiij  Mulal  and  it  pleased  ns;  it  pleases 
every  one  who  sees  it.  The  power  of  designing 
something  exactly  similar  to  it  (funds  being  pro- 
vided), is  undoabtedlj  possessed  by  at  least  a 
score  of  English  architects;  a building  of  the 
kind  once  reared  in  Hyde  Park  and  kept  clean 
would  delight  all  London.  But  it  would  not  be 
architecture,  at  least  in  any  much  higher  sense 
than  the  figure  of  Cobbett  taking  snuff  at  the 
Baker-street  Bazaar  is  Mr.  Cobbett;  or  than 
collegiate  hexameters  and  pentameters  are  Latin 
verses.  Yet  the  architectural  language  of  the 
Taj  Mahal  is  a living  one  still  understood  in 
parts  of  India.  In  Hyde  Park,  however,  it  would 
bo  a foreign  one — a style,  but  not  the  style,  and 
wofully  defiant  of  style.  Nor  is  practical  know- 
ledge the  same  as  scientific  knowledge;  the 
latter  is  a vastly  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
thing.  “The  two  real  requirements,”  as  Sir 
Edmnnd  has  farther  put  it,  ‘‘are  taste  and 
knowledge.”  But  he  owns  to  being  unable  to 
define  “ taste,”  and  he,  an  advocate,  says,  ‘‘  The 
only  test  of  it  is  that  things  in  good  taste  are 
admired  in  the  long  run  permanently,  and  those 
who  have  seen  them  once  desire  to  see  them 
again.”  Now  taste  has  been  defined,  and  by 
practical  men.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has 
said  that  “ every  object  which  pleases  must 
give  us  pleasure  upon  certain  principles.” 
"The  sentiment  of  taste,”  according  to 
M.  Viollet-le-Duo,  “is,  very  often,  perhaps 
always,  only  an  involontary  reasoning  of 
which  the  terms  escape.”  Taste,  as  it  has  been 
elsewhere  put  in  oar  pages, is  only  culture, — the 
product  of  example  and  slow  inheritance  j and 
far  from  our  architects  wanting ‘‘ taste,  or  the 
power  of  designing  what  is  pleasing,”  as  Sir 
Edmond  Beckett  describes  the  ee-thetical  section 
of  design,  snperabnndance  of  such  “taste”  is 
the  rook  upon  which  architectural  galleys  now 
split.  We  admit  with  him  that  taste  does  not 


follow  ed  iication ; at  least,  in  its  progress  it  takes 
different  phase  or  quality  of  sentiment.  A 
Parsi  woman  of  good  family  at  the  present  day 
is  more  tasteful  in  dress  and  graceful  in  bearing 
than  her  similarly-sitnated  English  sister ; the 
actual  population  of  Japan  has  more  artistic  feel- 
ing than  that  of  England.  Bub  the  difference  in 
both  cases  assimilates  to  that  which  exists 
between  the  yonth  of  a people  and  their  maturer 
development,  — between  the  imagination  of 
twenty  and  the  judgment  of  forty  years.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  at  home, 
taste,  in  whatever  sense  the  word  be  taken,  has 
made  marvellous  progress  in  the  course  of  a 
generation.  Style  is  developing.  All  classes  of 
the  people  have  improved.  The  age  is  bettor  in 
morals,  simpler  in  manners,  nobler  in  aim,  than 
it  was  even  thirty  years  ago.  The  very  con- 
fusion in  the  arts,  which  perplexes  onlookers,  is 
indicative  of  movement  perpetually  going  on, 
accompanied,  as  it  inevitably  must  be,  with  all 
sorts  of  affectation  and  exaggerated  earnestness. 

A few  words  more  on  this  bead.  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  affirms  that  “ in  the  days  when  there 
was  real  architecture  there  was  no  architectural 
philosophy.”  We  think  that  there  was.  Philo- 
sophical deduction  applied  to  the  arts  means 
nothing  more  than  systematic  or  methodical 
criticism.  To  say,  as  people  did  a hundred  years 
ago,  and  even  less,  that  the  “ Tuscan  style”  was 
intended  for  garden  gateways,  the  Ionic  for 
snmmer  temples,  the  Corinthian  for  ornate 
edifices,  the  Gothic  for  rustic  dwellings  or 
conntry  chorcbes,  and  so  on,  is  neither  philo- 
sophical, nor  critical,  nor,  indeed,  anything  at  all 
but  caprice,  or  even  worse.  But  Xenophon’s 
“Memorabilia”  abounds  with  the  reasoning  of 
Socrates  in  arguments  and  maxims  relating  to 
bnilding  and  the  arts  then  subservient  to  it.  It 
would  be  just  as  logical  and  as  true  to  say  that 
in  the  days  of  Bacon  there  was  little  science,  and 
there  were  few  manufactures.  But  these  things 
have  grown  and  developed  from  the  English 
philosopher’s  labours  and  the  practical  torn  he 
gave  to.  his  teaching.  That  very  “eye  for 
defects,”  on  which  Sir  Edmund  prides  himself, 
has  often  caused  him  to  philosophise  even 
against  bis  will.  “ I suppose,”  says  he,  in  his 
definition  of  an  architect,  “ the  nearest  approach 
would  be,  that  be  is  a man  who  designs  buildings 
which  answer  their  purpose,  and  continue  to  be 
generally  admired.”  But  in  the  absence  of  “ a 
natural  good  taste”  amongst  architects,  in  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
increasing  perplexity  of  the  upper  ones,  who  is 
to  admire  ? Who  is  to  be  the  arbiter  of  admira- 
tion ? To  find  out  whetherauytbing  answers  its 
purpose  requires  merely  mother-wit ; but  to  ad- 
mire— and  for  a building  to  be  generally  admired 
it  must  have  a touch  of  something  of  art,  like  that 
of  nature,  which  makes  men  akin— appreciation 
must  be  based  upon  reason  ; and  a system  of 
pros  and  cons,  must  be  employed  to  estimate  the 
beauty  and  ntility  of  its  constructive  parts. 
That  is  the  criticism  of  ordinary  common  sense, 
and  ib^may  be,  and  is,  refined  into  a higher  one. 
Indeed,  now  that  all  the  remains  in  the  world  of 
ancient  and  medimval  architecture  are  photo- 
graphed, and  lie  at  the  service  of  every  one  for 
commercial  application, — now  that  the  chain  of 
native  building  traditions  is  severed,  progress 
and  improvement  are  impossible  without  some 
recognised,  even  though  unwritten,  laws,  to 
guide  men  in  the  work  of  material  creation. 

The  portion  of  the  book  relating  to  matters  of 
honsebuilding  contains  a great  deal  of  informa- 
tion, interspersed  with  personal  experiences.  In 
discussing  the  position  and  “posture”  of  country 
houses, our  author  begins,  suo  more,  by  describing 
how  “one  of  the  grandest  houses  in  Shropshire 
was  left  to  the  architect  to  plant  as  well  as 
to  bnild,  who  put  it,  as  they  often  do,  to  be 
looked  at  rather  than  looked  from, — look- 
ing north  along  a snnlesa  valley  in  a large 
park,  with  plenty  of  fine  sites  and  large  views; 
and  that  the  owner  came  to  see  it  once  after 
it  had  advanced  too  far  to  stop  it,  and  was  so 
disgusttd  that  he  never  came  again.”  Un- 
doubtedly not  only  too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  planting  of  a new  house,  but  too  much  is 
accorded  to  the  desire  that  it  may  be  seen 
from  certain  points  of  view,  and  also  to  the 
sentiment  inspired  by  the  position  of  any  old 
one  which  perhaps  it  supersedes.  Sir  Edmund 
thinks  that  it  is  not  the  north-east,  bub  the  south- 
west face  of  a honse  which  needs  screening 
from  the  weather ; and  trees  planted  on  that 
aide  are  a sure  protection  to  it.  At  the  same 
time  trees  placed  too  near  the  walls  of  a house 
render  them  damp,  since  they  exhale  damp  in 
rainy  weather.  Ivy,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to 
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keep  the  wall  it  covers  dry.  “I  have  heard,”  h^^ 
says,  “of  west  rooms  which  never  could  be  kept 

dry  until  they  were  covered  with  ivy I 

stayed  several  summers  in  another  house  where 
the  library,  which  ought  to  be  the  warmest  from 
its  position,  always  wants  a fire  three  or  four 
weeks  earlier  than  the  corresponding  east  room, 
and  papers  become  soft  and  damp  after  a very 
little  rain,  from  having  been  built  too  near  some 

large  trees  on  the  south-west The 

owners  of  country-houses  with  lodges  generally 
condemn  their  lodge-keepers  to  lire  in  houses 
steeped  in  damp,  and  often  cut  off  from  the  sun 
by  large  trees  overhanging  them.”  The  plana 
of  a model  conntry-house  are  also  given,  and 
their  different  portions  are  very  fully  examined. 

Nor  are  the  details  of  town-houses  passed 
over  without  almost  equal  scrutiny.  We  were 
inclined  to  smile  on  reading  that  a covering  of 
concrete,  at  least  6 in.  thick,  ought  to  be  placed 
over  the  soil,  under  the  basement  floor  of  a 
house,  until  we  remembered  that  there  is  no  law 
to  compel  such  a procedore  ; and  that  no  ground 
landlord,  in  the  numerous  restrictions  he  im- 
poses upon  the  lessees  of  hia  laud,  thinks  of 
inserting  a clause  wbich  would  not  only  improve 
his  property  and  impede  one  of  the  prolific  agents 
of  premature  decay,  but  preserve  the  health  of 
those  who  are  almost  forced  to  live  in  the  bouse, 
— in  spite  of  the  damp  fumes  rising  from  putrid 
soil  through  the  lowest  flooring.  The  vexed 
question  of  sound  and  fireproof  construction  is 
also  alluded  to  ; and,  as  two  or  three  correspon- 
dents have  lately  interrogated  us  on  the  subject, 
we  can  here  say  something  abont  it.  In  the 
book  we  are  criticising,  mention  is  made  of 
Sydney  Smith,  who,  in  his  lectures  on  moral 
philosophy,  always  begged  bis  audience  to 
remember  that  “when  I fay  a thing  is  so-and- 
so,  I only  mean  that  I think  it  is  so-and-so  ; ” 
and  in  like  manner,  when  people  talk  about 
things  being  proof  against  the  elements,  they 
necessarily  nse  the  term  in  a conventional  sense. 
There  is  nothing  absolutely  proof  against  firo 
or  sound.  It  is  possible  to  interpose  barriers 
to  resist  noise ; and  fire  may  be  inter- 
rupted in  its  coarse  until  the  natural  means 
of  quenching  it  oan  be  applied,  and  with  suffi- 
cient force  and  endnrauoe.  There  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  through  fire  in  London  houses 
hundreds  of  lives  are  periodically  sacrificed,  two- 
thirds  of  which  wonld  escape  with  impunity  or 
slight  injury  in  those  of  Paris;  for  the  general 
use  of  floor-divisions  or  party-floors  composed  of 
rolled  iron  joists  and  plaster  concrete,  to  say 
nothing  of  oak  parquetry,  renders  this  horizontal 
partition  almost  equal  to  a vertical  party-wall. 
But  some  of  the  best  and  the  newest  houses  ia 
the  metropolis  possess  no  better  barrier  between 
story  and  story  than  an  inch  of  lath  and  plaster 
and  an  inch  of  deal  boarding — the  space  between 
being  hollow,  and  intercepted  only  at  iotervala. 
by  joists  of  inflammable  woed.  Indeed,  to  upseb 
a pail  of  water  on  the  bedroom-floor  of  a London 
mansion  is  to  deface  the  drawing-room  ceiling. 
To  prevent  this  it  is  necessary  to  interpose  some- 
solid  substance ; and  all  solid  divisions  vibrate, 
and  are  more  sonorous  than  hollow  ones.  In 
this  we  can  learn  much  from  our  neighbours, 
bearing  in  mind  that  plaster  of  Paris  is  quarried 
from  their  own  ground,  and  consequently  cheap  j 
and  that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  use 
Portland  or  more  ordinary  cement  as  a sabstitnte. 
Even  in  France,  though,  a good  floor  is  a 
costly  and  complicated  piece  of  business  : first, 
there  are  the  rolled-iron  joists  to  be  laid  at 
some  30  in.  apart;  then,  at  right  angles  to 
them  at  about  3 ft.  apart  are  placed  wrought, 
iron  bars,  which  are  bent  at  the  ends  so  as  to 
clip  the  upper  flange  of  the  joist  and  permit  tho 
bottom  of  the  bar  to  be  level  with  the  lower 
flange ; and  upon  these  bars,  in  lines  parallel 
with  the  joists  and  of  equal  length,  light  iron  rods 
are  laid.  Under  this  skeleton  a temporary  ceiling 
of  planks  is  propped  np;  and  thereupon  con- 
crete of  plaster  and  ballast  is  composed  over  tbo 
whole  floor  between  the  lower  and  the  upper 
flanges  of  the  joists;  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  afterwards  the  temporary  ceiling  oan  bo 
removed.  In  very  good  work  the  real  ceiling  is 
often  formed  by  incrusting  bits  of  oak  into  tbo 
concrete,  and  nailing  upon  them  the  necessary 
laths  to  receive  the  coat  of  plaster.  The 
woodwork  over  is  put  together  with  great  pre- 
caution. Pieces  of  oak  {lambourdes)  are  placed 
upon  the  solid  filling,  and  in  lines  parallel 
the  joists;  these  pieces  are  laid  in  bitumen,  and 
long  channels  are  thus  formed  from  one  end  of  a 
room  to  the  other.  The  oak  parquetry  (always 
tongued)  is  nailed  upon  the  lambourles  generally 
in  short  slips  about  3 in.  wide  ; and  in  extremely 
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good  work  a figured  parquetry  floor  is  frequently 
laid  upon  a cooimon  one  of  deal.  We  need  hardly 
urge  that  such  a horizontal  partition,  for  plaster 
is  a non-condootor  of  heat,  is  up  to  a certain 
pitch  a formidable  barrier  against  fire.  If, 
daring  the  real  atrocities  of  the  Communiats  in 
Paris,  some  floors  and  stairs  of  similar  work- 
manship succumbed  after  long  endurance  to  the 
flames,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  houses 
of  which  they  formed  part  were  systematically 
fired  j and  flooded  previously  with  oil  of  petro- 
leum. 

As  if  to  show  the  sort  of  constructive  finish  to 
which  the  people  of  this  country  are  aoouatomed, 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett  advises  as  follows  : — 
“ Ordinary  floors  are  all  the  better  for  the  venti- 
lation between  the  beards,  which  never  remain 
60  close  as  to  be  airtight.”  A French  joiner, 
who  does  not  dream  of  fixing  bis  parquetry 
until  the  plastering  is  entirely  fini^ed,  and  in  a 
fair  way  of  drying,  would  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  unfortunately  nailing  down  a floor  over  a 
ceiling  is  apt  to  shake  it  loose.”  He  would  be 
still  more  astonished  to  hear  that  in  England 
parquetry  floors  consist  of  squares  made  np  of 
bits  of  oak  glued  together  in  patterns  and  sold 
separately,  and  then  nailed  and  glued  down  on  a 
deal  floor.”  We  are  forced  to  believe  that  the 
anthor  of  “ A Book  on  Building  ” has  combined 
in  his  “ quarter  of  a century  ” the  experience  of 
Macaulay's  two  ages.  In  1830,  the  essayist,  re- 
ferring to  the  buildings  then  recently  erected  in 
London,  wrote, — “ lu  a bad  age  the  fate  of  the 
public  is  to  be  robbed  outright;  in  a good  age  it 
is  merely  to  have  the  dearest  and  the  worst 
of  everything.” 

A hasty  or  casual  perusal  of  this  book  may 
lead  auperfioial  people  to  think  that  it  is  pub- 
lished as  a peg  on  which  to  hang  its  author’s 
aversion  for  architects  in  general,  and  one 
or  two  in  particular.  But  after  a careful 
examination  wo  are  convinced  that  such  a 
Ooncinsion  would  be  incorrect  and  unjust  ; 
and  we  commend  the  book  to  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  all  who  are  interested,  or  who 
take  an  interest,  in  the  building  art.  The  tone  in 
parts  is  perhaps  not  quite  agreeable,  because  no 
one  likes  either  himself  or  his  kind  to  be  held 
up  to  scorn ; but  here  is  no  partial  castigator. 
Duchesses  and  ladies  with  “ a contempt  for  the 
laws  of  nature,”  ” commercial  gents,”  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duo,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  ” the  most  emi- 
nent  of  the  French  architects,”  archdeacons, 
and  rural  deans,— all  and  many  others  come 
within  the  sweep  of  a vigorous  lash.  Nor  can 
we  omit  to  state  that  though  a few  technical 
misooDCeptions  and  expressions  of  opinion, 
founded  upon  an  undeveloped  acquaintance 
with  materials  and  workmanship,  — not  to 
speak  of  some  instances  of  tautology, — do 
certainly  occur,  such  slight  blemishes  may 
be  remedied  in  a second  edition,  which,  we 
doubt  not,  is  almost  immediately  inevitable.* 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  rectify  generally  care- 
less  composition.  In  “A  Book  on  Building” 
passages  such  as  the  following  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  ; — “It  was  never  used  in  real  Gothic, 
•except  for  the  roughest  kind  of  walls,  or  when 
it  was  intended  to  be  plastered;  wkic/i  Gothic 
buildings  were  a great  deal  more  commonly  than 
is  allowed  by  our  architectural  prigs  and  in- 
ventoi  s of  maxims.”  “ Nearly  every  country  house 
(which  are  more  spread  ont,  and  oatoh  much 
more  water  than  town  ones)  catches  as  much 
water  as  its  inmates  want.”  “If  anybody tamifs 
to  see  what  it  is  liable  to  become  let  them  look.” 
Sir  Edmnnd  Beckett  has  possibly  thought  that  to 
“compose”  for  ordinary  every-day  use  is  to 
waste  the  time  of  a practical  man;  but  aim- 
pHcity  and  terseness  are  absolotely  necessary  to 
make  a technical  book  readable  and  popular. 
The  true  way  of  reaching  the  public  ear  is  to 
talk  distinctly  and  concisely  with  plain  words 
and  in  short  carefully-rounded  periods.  Un. 
foitunately,  too  many  writers, — and  our  anthor 
knows  better, — fancy  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cause  a clatter  in  print  to  make  their  bow  to  the 
world,  and  gain  the  notice  of  those  they  denounce. 
As  a French  wit  has  said, — “ Oneoritce  que  I’on 
D ose  pas  dire and  one  or  two  very  new  books, 
by  ladies  as  well  as  men,  prove  the  justiceof  the 
remark.  \efc  in  the  case  of  a woman,  however 
pretty  and  accomplished,  talking  at  the  sex  upon 
v/hom  nature  more  thin  custom  ban  made  her 


• At  p.  87  of  the  book,  sotoe  remarka  on  the  “deatruc- 
tion  ot  plaster”  iti  oliurebes  are  aaid  to  hare  been 
delivered  at  Northampton  by  Sir  Hilbert  Scott,  R,A., — 
remarks  opposed  to  his  recently-published  utterances. 
They  form,  however,  part  of  an  excellent  paper  read 
before  « Liacolii  Society  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  M.A.,— an 
architect,  and  a son  of  the  former. 


largely  dependent;  or  in  that  of  an  amateur 
architect,  however  clever  and  experienced, 
aspersing  the  whole  building  fraternity  about 
the  occupation  to  which  they  stodionsly  and 
commercially  devote  themselves,  there  is  much 
more  to  regret  than  to  condemn.  For,  though 
rndeness  may  sooner  attract,  courtesy  holds 
people  longer ; and  in  one  respect  we  are 
fortunate,  since,  in  assuring  a learned  baronet 
of  our  hearty  wishes  for  the  success  of  hia  last 
book,  we  need  use  no  other  language  than  that 
of  polished  men. 


LEEDS  MUNICIPAL  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

The  designs  submitted  in  competition  for  tbe 
proposed  Municipal  Offices  at  Leeds,  and  which 
have  been  publicly  exhibited  in  the  Town-hall, 
present  a higher  average  of  merit  than  is  usnal 
in  such  cases.  They  are  not,  to  be  sure,  very 
uumorouB  (about  three  or  four  and  twenty),  nor 
are  there  many  that  we  positively  admire  much; 
but  there  is  a smaller  proportion  than  usual  of 
designs  that  are  manifestly  unsuitable  or  pre- 
posterous. This  is  perhaps  partly  owing  to  an 
influence  which  at  tbe  same  time  has  bad  in 
another  sense  an  injurious  efieot  on  the  character 
of  the  designs.  The  site  for  the  proposed  build, 
iog  immediately  faces  tbe  longer  front  of  the 
Town-hall,  on  tbe  other  side  of  Calverley-street, 
which  will  divide  the  two  buildings.  The  com- 
petition designs  illustrate  forcibly  the  respons’- 
bility  which  attaches  to  the  architect  of  a great 
centra)  building  in  a large  town,  for  they  are 
nearly  all  influenced  more  or  leas  by  the  desire  to 
be  in  keeping  with,  in  some  cases  almost  to 
imitate,  the  Town-hall.  We  will  not  be  so  rude 
to  the  architect  of  the  latter  as  to  infer  that 
this  result  must  be  entirely  disastroos.  From 
ono  point  of  view  the  Leeds  Town-hall  is  ad- 
mirably  in  keeping  with  its  neighbourhood  ; its 
square  heavy  masses  and  absolute  uniformity 
seem  the  proper  culmination  of  tbe  architecture 
of  Leeds,  the  dullest  (in  its  modern  portions  at 
least)  of  all  large  towns,  whose  wide  empty 
streets  and  square  warehouse-looking  buildings 
oppress  the  sense  of  the  visitor.  Bub  when  we 
see  a second  edition  of  this  same  squareness  and 
heaviness  resolved  upon,  indeed  striven  after 
with  emulation  by  various  industrious  and  not 
uutasteful  architects,  we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  the  new  building  had  been  further  from 
the  Town-hall,  so  as  to  hav^allowed  its  archi- 
tect liberty  to  break  through  this  domi- 
nating  influeuce  a little.  In  a more  de- 
tailed  manner  we  fancy  we  can  trace  the 
influence  of  the  central  building  upon  the 
new  designs  in  an  altogether  wrong  direc- 
tion. The  plan  of  the  site  for  the  new 
building  is  irregular.  It  is  bounded  at  one  end 
by  Centenary. street,  and  at  the  other  end  by 
Great  George-street, — streets  returning  at  a little 
more  than  a right  angle  at  each  end  from 
Calverley-sireet ; but  at  the  Great  George-street 
end  there  is  a break  in  tbe  back  line  of  tbe  site, 
which  is  narrower  here  ; and  this  portion  of  the 
land  is  specially  purchased  for  School  Board 
offices,  though  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
portion  devoted  to  ordinary  municipal  offices. 
According  to  the  natural  principle  of  designing 
buildings,  there  is,  of  course,  a direct  soggestion 
here  for  a variety  of  treatment,  by  giving  to  tbe 
School  Board  portion,  which  is  completely 
isolated  in  plan  from  tbe  rest,  a special  and 
separate  character.  But  the  architectural  atmo- 
sphere of  the  neighbonrhood  is  conventional ; 
the  Town-ball  is  absolutely  uniform, consequently 
it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  new 
building  must  also  be  uniform ; and  so  every 
one  of  the  competitors,  without  exception,  baa 
thrown  away  this  obvious  “lead”  towards  a varied 
and  more  or  less  picturesque  combination,  aud 
has  laboriously  masked  the  two  departments 
behind  an  absolutely  symmetrical  screen,  in 
nearly  all  cases  with  a more  or  less  heavy  effect, 
in  some  cases  with  absolutely  injurious  results 
on  the  plan,  which  might  have  been  easily 
avoided, — which  there  was  every  reason  in  the 
condition  of  the  building  for  avoiding, — if  only 
they  would  have  gone  to  work  the  natural  and 
not  the  artificial  way. 

The  municipal  portion  of  tbe  building  was  to 
provide,  according  to  tbe  conditions,  a principal 
floor,  ^accommodating  the  borough  engineer’s 
department,  the  main  offices  of  the  gas  and 
water  departments,  and  the  public  accountant’s 
office  ; a ground  floor,  or  raised  basement,  accom- 
modating the  lamps,  highways,  and  police  de- 
partments, and  some  subsidiary  offices  of  the  gas 


and  water  departments ; and  a second  floor, 
devoted  to  a public  reference  library,  lending 
library,  and  reading-rooms.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  while  the  conditions  suggest  a sub-division 
vertically  into  School  Board  and  municipal 
sections,  which,  as  we  have  said,  has  been 
ignored  by  all  competitors,  they  suggest  verti- 
cally  a principal  story  predominant  over  tbe 
rest,  and  a library  story  which  might  give 
occasion  for  Bpecisl  treatment. 

In  the  first  premiated  design,  “ Crayon  ” (Mr. 
Corson),  the  principal  floor  is  duly  emphasised 
by  large  arched  windows,  with  an  “ order  ” 
between  them  on  the  wings  and  centre;  a rusti- 
oated  podium,  pierced  with  windows  for  the 
ground-floor,  forms  the  basis  to  the  principal 
floor,  and  a strongly  marked  cornice  crowns  it, 
carried  all  round  tbo  three  principal  fronts; 
over  this  cornice  comes  the  library  department, 
as  a rather  largo  and  heavy  attic,  with  fiat  fluted 
pilasters  and  a balustrade  over,  with  the  usual 
stylo  of  flower-pot  finialr.  There  is  not  an 
original  feature  or  idea  in  the  whole ; but 
the  author  treats  the  stock-in-trade  properties 
of  “Italian”  Assign  with  knowledge  and 
good  taste,  as  far  as  they  go ; and  from 
a Leeds  point  of  view  (perhaps  we  should 
say,  “a  Loeds-Town-hall  point  of  view”)  there 
is  not  much  complaint  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  selection  on  arohitectural  grounds : it  is 
certainly  the  beet  plan  out  of  tbe  eight 
selected  ones;  and,  though  a most  heavy  and 
uninteresting  building,  does  not  sin  against 
goed  taste  or  common  senso.  The  roof 
forms,  of  course,  no  part  of  tbo  design,  except 
in  so  far  as  regards  five  convex-lined  Man- 
sards,  a large  one  crowning  the  centre  fea- 
ture over  the  principal  entrance,  and  four 
others  on  tbe  angles  of  the  wings,  and  wo 
hope  added  to  tbe  drawing  as  afterthoughts,  as 
they  have  not  the  elightest  relation  to  the  sub- 
structure, and  look  very  awkward  and  unmean, 
ing;  but  this,  we  suppose,  will  be  medified 
before  the  building  is  carried  out.  The  first 
paragraph  of  the  architect’s  report  confirms 
curiously  what  we  had  said  above  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Town-hall  opon  the  designs.  “I 
determined,”  he  says,  “that  the  new  buildings 
adjacent  to  the  Town-hall  should  he  similar  in 
style  to  the  Town-hall,  but  not  identical  in  treat- 
ment. I think  that  a certain  extent  of  variation 
from  that  building  would  be  to  the  advantage  oft  he 
effect  of  both  ”:  so  that  it  appears  that  Mr.  Corson 
regarded  the  notion  of  actually  copying  the  Town- 
hall  as  by  no  means  out  of  the  question,  but  on 
the  whole  undesirable  ! Tbe  plan  of  the  bniid- 
ing,  without  aiming  at  “points,”  is  very  simple, 
compact,  and  practical.  The  accountant’s  public 
office  is  near  tbe  principal  central  entrance, 
which  gives  access  also  to  the  main  corridor 
running  parallel  to  Calverley-street,  and  return- 
iog  parallel  to  Oeutenary-stieet, — a type  of 
corridor  arrangement  followed  by  the  greater 
portion  of  tbe  competitors.  Tbe  central  portion 
of  the  site  is  oconpied  by  an  open  coorb,  also 
parallel  to  Calverley-street,  for  light  and  acoess 
to  tbe  basement  offices,  across  which  the  back 
block  of  building,  containing  the  main  portion 
of  the  water  offices,  can  be  reached  by  a bridge 
in  a direct  line  from  the  main  entrance,  as 
well  as  by  the  return  corridor  at  the  Centenary- 
stioeb  end.  As  nearly  all  tbe  competitors  have 
this  open  court  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  posi- 
tion, though  varying  very  much  in  extent,  and 
a large  proportion  show  the  bridge  over  it,  we 
presume  there  has  beeu  official  suggestion 
in  this  matter.  The  corridors  will  be  fairly, 
but  hardly  amply  lighted  ; tbe  library  stairs  are 
kept,  as  they  should  be,  quite  unconnected  from 
tbo  business  part  of  the  building,  and  have  a 
separate  entrance  from  Centenary-street ; tbe 
library  floor  is  very  well  arranged,  with  two  cor- 
ridors  marked  “ Reference  Library  ” and  “ Lend- 
ing Library,”  leading  at  right  angles  from  the 
main  staircase  to  the  two  departments ; tbe 
reference  library  occupies  the  central  space  in 
the  front  block,  and  the  lending  lib  ary  the  long 
narrow  block  in  the  rear.  The  space  for  tbe 
publio  in  the  lending  library  counter-room  is 
awkwardly  shaped,  and  might  be  improved.  The 
author  provides  a mezzanine  story  next  the  inner 
court,  nob  suggested  in  tbe  conditions,  but  really 
the  only  practical  way  of  utilising  space  in  a col- 
lection of  rooms  of  such  different  sizes  (several 
of  tbe  competitors  adopt  tbe  same  course) . The 
School  Board  bnildings  are  carefully  planned  in 
regard  to  tbe  provision  of  staircases  for  each  of 
the  classes  of  persona  who  have  to  u^e  the  build, 
ings  in  connexion  with  the  Board-rcom,  archi- 
tect’s office,  and  large  examination-room ; this 
■ alter,  which  has  proved  a difficulty  in  some 
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of  tbe  plans,  the  architect  treats  as  a long  room 
^ arallel  to  the  Great  Gcorge-streeb  front,  a 
break  in  which  naturally  soggesta  the  oppor. 
tcoity  of  a proTi&ion  for  temporarily  di7iding 
tbe  room  Into  two  portions  here  when  desired. 
As  to  tbe  cost,  Mr.  Cockerell,  the  referee,  has 
already  erpreesed  bis  opinion  that  the  committee’s 
estimate  of  00,0001.  for  the  whole  buildings  is 
too  small  for  any  satisfactory  structure,  and  we 
cannot  think  Hr.  Corson’s  would  come  within 
the  sum  ; hot  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  moat 
extravagant  of  the  set. 

Of  the  other  eight  designs  selected  by  the 
committee  for  special  consideration,  that  placed 
next  in  order  of  merit  is  “ Hoo  Seonrior,”  a 
design  with  a large  Corinthian  order  of  three- 
quarter  columns  carried  through  two  stories,  and 
exhibited  in  a beantifnlly  executed  pen. perspec- 
tive of  admirable  freedom  and  boldness  of  exe- 
cution, which  seems  to  have  carried  away  the 
(presnmabl;)  cooler  judgment  of  the  referee,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  committee ; for,  in  spite  of 
the  fine  drawing,  the  design  is  faulty  to  a degree, 
if  considered  in  regard  to  the  true  basis  of  archi- 
tectural treatment.  The  principal  story  is  not 
emphasised  at  all ; the  ornamental  details  are  in 
most  meretricious  taste, — 

Quips  and  cranks  and  wreathed  pots, 

Gariaude  twined  in  wanton  knots 

(to  “adapt”  Milton  a little)  : and  the  wings  are 
crowned  each  with  a lofty  and  heavily-built-np 
pedimental  erection,  picturesquely  conceived, 
hut  without  a shadow  of  excuse  in  tbe  roofing 
(no  roof  is  shown  at  all),  mere  masses  of  stone 
piled  up  to  tell  a falsehood.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  makes  tbe  study  of  a set  of  compe- 
tition  drawings  such  a melancholy  task.  We 
fancied  such  flagrant  falsities  of  design  as  this 
were  now  universally  condemned,  but  here  we  find 
them  all  flourishing  as  lively  as  ever,  and  an  able 
professional  referee  praising  them.  The  plan  is 
adequate  in  general,  but  the  library  staircase  is 
mixed  np  with  the  business  traffic  of  the  bailding 
in  what  would  prove  a very  inconvenient  manner. 

“ Spero  ” (Messrs.  Hill  & Swann,  of  Leeds)* 
looks  well  in  elevation,  but  not  in  perspective, 
the  large  order  running  through  two  stories 
having  the  cornice,  blocking,  and  everything 
broken  round  the  top  of  each  column,  so  as  to 
ont  up  the  design,  when  considered  in  perspec- 
tive, into  a series  of  vertical  lines.  This  is  in 
the  wings  only  j the  recessed  portions  are  much 
better  treated,  with  no  “order,”  only  large 
windows,  with  seinicircular-headed  panels  over 
them,  filled  with  sculpture;  this  portion,  we 
admit,  seems  out  of  keeping  with  the  wings, 
which  is  perhaps  the  meaning  of  the  referee’s 
rather  ambiguous  statement  that  it  is  wanting 
in  “ sufficient  appreciation  of  scale.”  The  plan  is 
up  to  the  mark  ; the  corridors  are  rather  waste- 
ful  of  space,  and  we  may  remark  on  the  curious 
anti-olimax  shown  in  this  and  other  plans,  in 
leading  a broad  corridor  and  bridge  straight 
across  from  the  principal  entrance,  to  end  only 
in  a narrow  passage,  and  the  window  of  the 
sample-room  of  tbe  water-department.  Corridors 
should  have  a relation,  in  size  and  position,  to 
their  object,  so  that  the  plan  may  tell  its  tale  at 
once.  (The  entire  want  of  subordination  in  this 
respect  is  one  of  the  great  faults  of  the  Town- 
hall,  where  any  door  may  lead  anywhere — 
or  nowhere.)  The  library  entrance  and  stair- 
case are  sufficiently  separate,  but  the  library 
floor  is  badly  planned  : see  tbe  position  of  book, 
binding  and  store  rooms  close  on  tbe  principal 
etair,  and  with  no  subordinate  stair  or  lift;  and 
the  lavatories  so  placed  as  to  have  a raking  fire 
from  the  conuter  of  the  lending  library.  The 
examination.room  in  the  School  Board  Depart* 
ment  is  very  awkwardly  shaped. 

“Plato”  (Mr.W.  Bakewell):  acapital  design, — 
for  a warehouse.  It  is  not  apparent  why  tbe 
author  adopts  the  Greek  philosopher’s  name  as 
his  motto,  for  his  building  is  further  from  Greek 
reminiscences  than  most  of  them  ; it  is  an  oblong 
block  of  building,  in  which  the  effect  is  entirely 
obtained  by  fenestration  and  either  tiled  or  carved 
ornament  (it  is  not  very  apparent  which)  in 
panels,  the  treatment  being  flat  in  general 
effect;  there  is  a balustrade  railing  over  the 
cornice,  but  the  roof  is  frankly  shown, — in  fact, 
predominates  too  much,  being  all  on  one  level, 
and  unbroken  except  by  dormers  which  do  not 
rise  as  high  as  tbe  ridge.  Tbe  principal  entrance 
is  marked  by  a kind  of  projecting  canopy, 
which  is  tbe  only  break  in  tbe  squareness  of  the 
whole.  There  is  a simplicity  and  honesty  of 
treatment  about  this  design,  but  it  is  greatly 

* We  Eire  the  names  of  authors  where  thej  had  been 
appended  to  tbe  drawing*,  which  vi  as  not  the  case  with  all. 


wanting  in  dignity  and  effect : the  plan  has  very 
defective  points,  the  library  entrance  and  stair- 
case are  badly  managed  ; space  is  wasted  in  the 
passages  ; and,  at  the  Great  George-street  end, 
the  obtuse  angle  of  the  s’reet  has  been  followed, 
while  the  difficulties  entailed  by  this  choice  have 
been  shirked:  the  examination-room  thus  be- 
comes an  irregularly-shaped  trapezium,  and  the 
author  does  not  show  how  he  proposes  to  accom- 
modate the  design  of  iti  large  roof  principals  to 
the  varying  width.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
tbe  position  of  this  design  in  the  competition. 

“L.  P.  0.”:  a Palladian  design;  rusticated 
basement,  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters 
through  two  stories,  with  windows  of  no  vtry 
particular  character  between,  neither  story  pre- 
dominating ; no  roof  is  shown,  but  en  revanche 
the  architect  has  utilised  the  regulation  terminal 
vases  on  the  balustrade  as  chimneys,  and  takes 
care  to  tell  us  that  those  which  are  not  used  as 
chimneys  are  made  to  resemble  the  others. 
There  is  something  poetic  in  the  idea  of  these 
smoking  vases,  recalling  the  celebrated  pot 
in  the  story  of  the  “ Fisherman  and  the 
Genie”  in  the  “Arabian  Nights.”  The  plans 
were  hung  too  high  to  be  very  well  studied  ; 
they  seem  good,  and  with  well-lighted  corridors, 
Ac.,  the  design  seems  to  have  even  less  reference 
to  the  plan  than  usual.  There  is  something  in 
the  way  in  which  the  entrance-door  at  on?  side 
of  tbe  principal  portico  is  balanced  by  a comer 
window  of  the  engineer’s  office,  and  a centre 
door  is  contrived  opening  on  to  a blank  wall, — all 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry, — which  is  refreshing, 
and  takes  na  b.ick  to  tbe  days  of  our  youth. 
There  is  a certain  sort  of  old-fashioned  good 
taste  about  the  exterior,  and  it  looks  well  in 
perspective,  but  we  cannot  go  back  to  that  sort 
of  thing  now. 

“Nota  bene”  (Messrs.  Adams  & Kelly,  Leeds) 
is  a design  with  a good  deal  of  merit,  in  what 
might  be  termed  the  French  hotel-de-ville  style, 
a free  Renaissance,  producing,  in  fact,  rather  a 
Gothic  effect  en  ynasse.  It  looks  less  well  in 
perspective,  from  the  design  when  so  seen 
cutting  up  into  vertical  segments  too  much,  aud 
there  is  not  breadth  and  solidity  enough  in  the 
treatment  to  bear  carrying  over  so  large  a block 
of  building.  If  the  authors,  instead  of  aiming 
at  this  unbroken  mass,  would  have  broken  up 
the  building,  as  we  have  already  said  the  site 
suggests,  they  could  have  made  a much  more 
pleasing  design  with  nearly  the  same  materials; 
as  it  is,  they  have  got  picturesque  detail  grouped 
in  an  unpicturesque  manner.  The  library 
entrance  is  not  well  managed,  aud  seems 
jumbled  up  with  the  sanitary  department  (per- 
haps  on  the  principle  of  securing  viens  Sana  in 
corpora  sano),  but  in  other  respects  the  plan 
seems  a macb  better  one  than  some  others  that 
are  placed  ahead  of  it,  and  makes  the  most  of 
the  space.  The  amount  of  elaborate  stonework 
would  render  it,  however,  a very  expensive 
design. 

Of  the  other  two  designs  included  among  the 
eight,  “Leodieubis”  aud  “ Q.  E.  D.,”  it  Is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak  particularly,  as  they 
have  not  the  slightest  claim  to  selection  on  their 
merits;  in  the  latter  the  architectural  detail  is 
simply  what  might  be  described  as  " flummery,” 
and  that  of  the  most  puerile  description.  That 
such  a design  should  have  been  among  the 
selected  eight  is  little  less  than  an  insult  to 
the  authors  of  some  of  those  not  so  selected,  and 
the  fact  proves  at  least  the  utter  incapacity  of 
the  committee  to  form  a judgment  on  architec- 
tnrul  design 

Passing  to  some  of  those  which  have  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fascinate  the  committee,  we 
notice  (taking  them  in  the  order  of  hanging)  a 
very  nice  and  refined  design  under  the  tide  of 
“ Spes,”  Ly  Messrs.  Bell  & Roper,  of  Manchester. 
This  is  a design  of  Jacobean  type,  treated  with 
some  originality ; the  principal  floor  lighted  by 
large  round-headed  windows,  with  mullion  and 
transom  frames,  between  a kind  of  compound 
buttress,  the  lower  part  a flat  projection  with  a 
niche  and  statue  and  finished  by  a little  curved 
pediment,  on  which  stand  light  coupled  columns, 
which  rise  to  tbe  main  cornice,  cutting  through 
the  second-fioor  string  line.  The  whole  is  very 
elegant  and  well  considered,  and,  moreover, 
economical ; nor  do  there  seem  to  be  any  serious 
defects  in  the  plan,  though  it  is  not  equal  to 
some  others.  The  perspective  view,  lightly 
tinted  in  Indian  ink,  is  a very  nice  drawing,  and 
the  whole  set  very  meritorious. 

“ Leodieneian,”  judging  from  a letter  we  saw 
in  one  of  the  local  papers,  considers  himself  an 
ill. used  man;  and  (though  that  ip,  of  course, 
the  normal  state  of  mind  of  unsuccessful  com- 


petitors),  we  are  rather  disposed  to  agree  witli 
him.  His  plan  will  not  bear  very  close  examina- 
tion ; the  library  floor  is  ill-planned,  or  hardly 
planned  at  all ; there  ia  insufficient  staircase 
accommodation,  and  what  there  is  ia  not  well 
placed,  and  there  are  other  weak  points,  but  also 
some  good  ones.  The  architectural  treatment 
appears  to  ns  to  be  among  the  most  pleasing  of 
all  the  designs  exhibited,  though  not  shown  in  such 
able  or  efieotive  drawings  as  some  others  ; it  is 
Early  Italian  Renaissance,  with  two  orders  and 
a cornice  between,  and  windows  between  the 
columns  ; the  roofs  are  made  part  of  the  design 
and  effectively  treated  ; behind  tbe  centre 
pediment  is  a rather  graceful,  though  not 
very  original,  tower.  The  author  carries  a 
mezzanine  over  nearly  the  whole  of  his  prin- 
cipal  floor,  which  is  cleverly  worked  into  the 
fenestration  of  the  design  so  as  to  indicate  it  as 
a separate  story  : in  taking  this  course  he  has, 
however,  injured  his  principal  story,  perhaps 
practically,  certainly  architecturally,  depriving 
the  design  of  some  dignity  and  of  subordination 
of  effect.  This  is,  however,  a much  more 
logically  designed  building  in  relation  to  its 
contents  than  the  formal  structures  with  one 
big  order  which  we  have  noticed ; and  it  is  a 
more  pleasing  structure,  as  a matter  of  archi- 
tectural effect  and  grouping,  than  the  first 
premiated  design  : but  then  it  is  not  so  practical 
in  other  senses;  the  tower  means  nothing,  for 
instance,  and  is  aotnally  in  tbe  way  in  tbe  library 
plan,  and  tbe  detailed  treatment  of  design  and 
plan  may  argue  a want  of  experience.  Still,  we 
think  the  author  of  this  design  deserves  more- 
credit  than  he  seems  to  have  got. 

“Harmony”  (Messrs.  Alexander  & Henman, 
Stockton-on-Tees)  is  a very  ambitious  and  very 
able  set  of  drawings,  completely  beyond  tbe 
mark  in  cost.  A large  order  of  square  pilasters 
is  carried  through  two  stories,  from  a heavy 
rusticated  basement,  with  the  two  ranges  of 
windows  between, — tbe  lower  circular-headed, 
tbo  upper  smaller  and  square-headed.  The  per- 
spective view,  a fine  sepia  diawing,  has  a 
powerful  effect.  The  plan  is  not  bad,  bnt  has 
defects:  imperfectly-lighted  corridors,  and  the 
library-entrance  confusedly  planned.  It  is  no 
use  stating  on  a plan  that  a particular  entrance 
is  for  such  a department  alone  : tbe  plan  itself 
ought  to  render  any  other  supposition  impos- 
sible, or  it  is  faulty.  But  this  is  a design  showing 
considerable  talent  and  spirit,  and  first-rate 
draughtsmanship.  The  authors  add  a large 
detail  drawing. 

“ Utility  ” is  a design  hardly  corresponding  to 
its  title  (desigcB.labelled  “ otility  ” seldom  do),  as 
its  only  noticeable  point  is  a rather  effective 
treatment  of  a central  and  subordinate  cupolas, 
which  have  no  obvious  use. 

“OmneYerum”  (ilr.  Mason  A Mr.  Powell, 
London)  is  one  of  the  few  designs  which  attempt 
what  we  should  regard  as  a matter  of  course, 
viz.,  a characteristic  treatment  of  the  library 
portion.  The  principal  story  has  an  order  of 
columns  with  pedimented  windows  between, 
carrying  a strongly-marked  cornice,  over  which 
the  library  story  is  treated  without  windows, 
with  flat  fluted  pilasters  and  panels,  with  central 
ornaments  on  the  wall  between.  No  roofs  are 
shown,  and  the  long  unbroken  line  of  parapet 
adds  to  the  heaviness  of  the  upper  story,  which 
overweights  the  lower  portion  somewhat;  but 
this  might  be  modified  without  affecting  the 
character  of  the  design,  and  the  attempt  is 
meritorious.  The  plan  bus  defects,  but  not  of 
the  most  serious  nature. 

“ Comme  il  faub”  (Mesers.  Holtom  A Connon, 
Leeds)  shows  some  originality  of  treatment,  but 
is  wanting  in  refinement;  tbe  plan  has  the 
merit  of  well-lighted  corridors.  Tne  same  archi- 
tects exhibit  a Gothic  design  (tbe  only  one)- 
under  the  motto  “Finis  coronal  Opus,”  an  appli- 
cation of  Geometric  Gothic  in  which  a certain 
municipal  type  is  achieved,  with  no  special  origi- 
nality : the  perspective  view  is  a good  drawing, 
but  tbe  design  is  hardly  suited  to  tbe  site,  and 
the  tower  which  is  introduced  is  absolutely 
withont  motive  or  excuse  on  tbe  plan  ; it  develops 
from  nothing,  aud  in  architectural  design  c.r 
nihilo  nihil  Jit. 

“Fro  rege  et  grege”  (Mr.  E.  R.  Robson)  : one 
of  the  cleverest  designs  in  tbe  room  ; in  saying 
which  we  by  no  means  commit  our.elves  to- 
admiring  it.  From  the  colouring  it  is  apparently 
a brick  building,  of  the  most  pronounced  “ Queen 
Anne”  type,  but  treated  in  a manner  which 
realises  something  very  like  absolute  originality 
from  an  exceedingly  ingenious  combination  of 
mongrel  details.  On  a plain  basement,  with  a 
baluetradelike  wooden  stair- rails  in  froi>t,  comes  a 
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range  of  flat  pilasters  fluted  at  tht  eppe^r  part,  tbe 
fiiitea  stopping  at  tbo  itnpnsf;  level  of  the  BOrat. 
circular-headed  windows  between  them.  A light 
cornice  with  a Greek  key  pattern  as  frieze  comes 
over  this,  above  which  the  library  story  is  here 
again  treated  characterist'call)’  a-*  a window- 
less  wall,  relieved  occisionally  by  a slight 
projection,  finishing  in  a curved  pediment,  or  by 

pots  ” placed  over  the  pilasters  whore  the 
upper  wall  falls  back  sufficiently  to  allow 
space  for  them.  Square  masses,  presumably 
chimneys  and  ventilators,  rise  at  intervals 
from  the  cornice,  with  “ stair. balnstera  ” be- 
tween, and  the  wall  is  further  decorated  by 
terra-cotta  festoons,  introduced  as  if  looped  along 
under  the  cornice.  A centre  erection,  with 
extraordinary  pepper-pot  angle  turrets,  breaks 
the  line  of  roof.  Except  this  and  the  festoons 
("which  look  simply  silly)  there  is,  with  all  its 
oddity,  a remarkable  absence  of  commonplace  or 
vulgarity  in  the  design  (which  is  further  illus- 
trated by  a fine  detail  drawing)  ; and  the  plan 
is  an  admirable  one,  about  the  most  compact  in 
the  collection.  This  is  also  almost  the  only  one, 
as  far  as  we  noted,  which  attempts  giving  any 
character  and  style  to  the  inner  elevations  towards 
the  centre  court;  in  most  oases  these  are  just 
left  in  a bole-in.the-wali  state,  while  all  the 
“style”  is  concentrated  on  the  exterior, — a 
vicious,  but  nearly  universal  practice.  Many 
would  probably  think  this  design  ugly  (we 
should  possibly  be  of  tbe  number),  but  no 
one  who  understands  the  matter  can  qoestion 
its  ability.  That  a set  of  drawings  like  this 
should  have  been  left  out  of  the  running  in 
favour  of  some  among  the  chosen  eight  is  almost 
laughable,  unless  we  are  to  attribute  tbe  selec- 
tion  to  something  else  than  mere  ignorance.* 

“ S.  P.  Q.  L.”  we  take  to  be  the  work  of 
a young  designer;  it  wants  refinement  and 
restraint ; but  there  is  a good  deal  that  is  really 
clever  about  it.  The  author  has  thought  for 
himself,  and  has  aimed  at  treating  the  buildings 
in  a characteristic  and  effective  manner  ; nor  has 
ho  failed  in  doing  so,  but  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  uniting  the  whole  into  a homogeneous  con. 
ception.  The  plan  is  rather  effective  than 
practical ; but  the  author  has  ideas. 

“ The  Bride  Elect  ” : under  this  high-sonncHug 
title  Messrs.  Caws  & Eltringham  (Sunderland), 
embody  their  ideas  in  a very  ambitious  and 
showy  design  of  Roman  type,  with  a large  order 
through  both  stories,  a big  dome  in  the  centre, 
and  cupolas  on  the  roofs  of  the  wings,  treated 
in  a somewhat  original  manner.  There  is 
effectiveness  of  a theatrical  description  in  the 
design. 

“Argos”  shows  a pretty  Indian  ink  perspec. 
live  of  a nicely  proportioned  and  balanced 
facade,  also  of  Roman  proclivities  ; the  general 
effect  is  tasteful  of  its  kind,  but  tbe  design  will 
not  bear  critioista  In  detail. 

“Alps”  (Messrs.  Hornblower  & Bon,  Liver, 
pool)  is  a plan  in  wbicb  the  authors  have  sacri. 
ficed  real  convenience  of  arrangement  to  the 
ignis  fatuus  of  an  apparent  symmetry  and 
effectiveness  of  plan ; entrances  are  made  at 
each  angle  of  the  front,  leading  to  a circular 
lobby  in  tbe  centre  of  each  wing,  carried  up  and 
ending  in  a cupola  on  the  roof.  The  arrange- 
toent  is  very  good  at  the  business  end,  where 
the  circular  space  might  form  a sort  of  venti- 
lating shaft  to  this  portion,  and  tbe  library  stairs 
wind  round  it ; but  it  is  very  different  at  the 
School  Board  end,  where  the  arrangement  leads 
to  awkward  angles  and  comers,  and  tho  circular 
shaft  outs  through  the  centre  of  the  ex.imina- 
tion-room  in  a way  that  is  preposterons,  and 
would  in  itself  condemn  tho  plan.  The  design  is 
a nice  one,  but  somewhat  weak  in  detail,  and 
not  drawn  in  a style  to  make  tho  best  of  its 
effect : there  are  symptoms,  however,  of  want  of 
time,  and  consequent  hurry  in  the  drawings; 
bnt  we  have  seen  much  better  things  with  the 
same  names  to  them. 

“ Felix  ” (Mr.  H.  L.  Florence),  is  a very  clever 
and  original  design,  by  no  means  unsuitable  for 
its  position.  It  is  “ Classic,  freely  treated,” 
with  rusticated  pilasters  and  circular.headed 
windows  between,  in  the  centre  portion,  and 
larger  circular  windows  in  the  wings  filling  up 
the  space  to  the  main  cornice;  in  tbe  centre 
portion,  the  wall  above  the  windows  and  pilas- 


* The  author  of  this  deaien,  Mr.  Robson,  is  the  salaried 
svehiteot  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  we  are  called 
on  to  inquire  whether  or  not  these  drawings  have  heen 
nroparecl  with  tbe  assistance  of  tb«  staff  provided  for 
Mr.  Robson  at  the  public  expense.  This  we  do  with  some 
emphasis.  Correspondents  suggest  that  Mr.  Robson 
onght  to  have  quite  enonph  to  do  in  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  public  duties  without  competing  with  his  less 
favoured  contemporaries. 


ters,  which  carry  a light  sub-oornico,  is  filled  up 
with  panelling.  Above  the  cornice  are  semi- 
circular dormers,  piquantly  but  not  quite  satis- 
factorily treated.  The  roofs  form  part  of  tbe 
design.  The  plan  presents  nothing  special  for 
comment, — the  examination. room  is  treated  in 
an  effective  manner, — but  as  a specimen  of  some 
novelty  of  stylo  and  treatment  this  design  merits 
mention. 

Some  few  others,  which  have  no  special  point 
for  commendation,  we  pass  over  it.  As  a whole,  the 
designs  were  an  interesting  set,  and  showed  here 
and  there  an  nnnsnal  degree  of  cleverness,  nn- 
fortunately  thrown  away.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  soma  good  designs  have  been 
thrown  out  of  court,  and  that  the  real  advantage 
of  calling  in  a professional  referee  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  nullified  by  the  committee  antici- 
pating part  of  his  office  ; in  their  mode  of  doing 
which,  however,  they  mast  have  the  credit  of 
having  evinced  a laudable  spirit  of  Christian 
charity  and  brotherly  feeling  towards  their 
fellow-townsmen  among  the  competitors. 


TEE  GIBSOX  GALLERY. 

R.u'DER  tardily  the  Gallery  required  by  Gibson 
for  the  reception  of  his  works,  as  a condition  of 
their  bequest  to  the  Royal  Academy,  has  been 
completed,  and  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
Monday  last.  Tbe  first  impression  of  most 
visitors  will  probably  be  the  same  as  our  own  ; 
that  the  room  is  not  large  enough  for  the  works 
collected  in  it.  They  are  crowded  together  in  a 
manner  which  confuses  tbe  eye,  and  in  every 
sense,  practically  as  well  as  msthetically,  quite 
precludes  an  abstracted  contemplation  of  any 
one  work.  The  small  bas-reliefs  are  too  high 
above  the  eye  to  be  well  seen,  and  the  colossal 
Mare,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  one  side 
of  tbe  room,  cannot  be  seen  in  front  view  from 
any  point  sufficiently  distant  to  take  it  in  at  tbe 
proper  angle.  In  other  respects  the  room  falls 
short  of  what  we  might  have  expected,  and  very 
far  short  of  wbat  might  have  been  done.  It  is 
simply  an  oblong  apartment,  with  walls  coloured 
a deep  red,  a rather  commonplace  tiled  floor,  and 
good  wood  fittings  (doors,  architraves,  and  skirt- 
ing), in  rather  handsome  style.  Around  this 
room  are  ranged  the  works,  marble  and  plaster, 
on  sham  marble  pedestals  of  different  heights, 
tints,  and  sizes,  in  most  admired  disorder ; and 
the  bas-reliefs  in  plain  wooden  frames  or  brackets 
against  the  wall  above.  Tho  lighting  is  good, 
and  the  general  colouring  of  the  room  such 
as  not  to  distract  the  eye.  But  there  is 
not  the  faintest  attempt  to  design  a room 
suited  to  the  particular  works  which  it  was  to 
contain,  or  to  give  any  effectiveness  of  arrange- 
ment or  background  to  the  statues.  They  con- 
vey  the  idea  of  being  miscellaneous  works  sent 
for  temporary  exhibition,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily crowded  and  on  miaoellaneoos-looking 
pedestals.  lathe  sculpture-room  of  tbe  annual 
Academy  exhibitions  this  heterogeneous  kind  of 
jumble,  however  one  may  regret  its  effect  on 
the  works,  cannot  be  helped,  as  no  one  knows 
beforehand  what  will  be  sent.  But  here  was  a 
collection  of  designs  which  have  long  been  in  the 
bands  of  the  body  to  whom  they  were  bequeathed, 
which  therefore  might  be  perfectly  well  classi- 
fied ; the  precise  size  and  shape  of  each,  and  the 
space  it  would  occupy,  were  known  ; and  yet,  in 
planning  a room  on  purpose  for  them,  not  the 
slightest  special  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
them,  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  the  room 
having  been  designed  for  these  particular  works ; 
an  oblong  room  has  been  built  and  the  statues 
put  round  it  to  take  their  chance,  the  only 
special  treatment  to  which  the  mind  of  the  Royal 
Academy  has  soared  being  apparently  the  pro- 
vision of  pedestals  of  two  or  three  different 
heights  and  of  two  different  tints  of  marbling. 
We  venture  to  say  it  was  not  this  kind  of 
gallery  that  Gibson  contemplated  when  he  made 
his  bequest. 

It  may  bo  replied  that  economy  has  been  the 
stumbling-block  to  the  provision  of  a more  suit- 
able  gallery;  and  that  argument,  unanswerable 
from  a certain  pointof  view,  it  is  not,  at  all  events, 
our  bnsineas  to  answer.  Apart  from  that,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  how  tbe  Gibson  statues  might 
have  been  far  better  placed  than  they  are.  One 
or  two  arrangements  suggest  themselves  at  once. 
The  gallery  might  have  been  planned  in  two 
comparatively  lofty  compartments,  in  one  of 
which  the  large  works  in  marble  could  have  had 
place,  and  in  the  other  those  in  plaster,  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  effect  of  the  latter  so  much  by 
bringing  them  into  immediate  contiguity  with 


tl.e  finer  material.  There  should  have  been 
nothing  so  paltry  as  irregularly.shaped  pedestals 
of  sham  marble  placed  against  tbe  wall,  but  a 
continuons  stone  dais  or  podium  round  tho  sides, 
which  might  have  been  architecturally  designed 
so  as  to  give  tbe  varying  heights  required,  bv 
foresight  and  not  by  accident.  It  might  he 
impossible,  and  would  probably  be  undesirable, 
to  place  all  the  statues  in  niches,  but  for  those 
w-hioh  seemed  most  to  require  such  a framing 
niches  might  have  been  formed,  which,  occurring 
at  intervals  in  the  wall,  would  have  given  a motive 
for  the  architectural  design.  Between  these  two 
imaginary  chambers  might  have  been  a lower 
one,  the  vestibule  to  both,  on  tbo  walls  of  which, 
not  stuck  about  irregularly,  but  in  panels 
specially  designed  for  them,  the  smaller  baa- 
reliefs  could  have  been  arranged.  Or  another 
principle  might  have  been  to  have  a longer  room, 
to  arrange  the  large  works  along  one  side  of  it, 
tbe  marble  ones  in  niches  and  connected  with 
the  architectural  design,  the  plaster  ones 
standing  separately ; the  spectator  placed  under  a 
lower  ceiling  with  no  light  through  it,  and 
looking  through  a low  range  'of  columns  at  the 
statues  : thus  tho  disagreeable  effect  of  tho  top- 
light  would  be  kept  from  the  spectator’s  eyes. 
The  bas-reliefs  might  have  gone  on  the  wall 
behind  the  colonnade,  with  a special  light  pro- 
vided for  them,  which  could  easily  bo  done.  In 
both  the  supposed  cases  the  works  on  a small 
scale  would  be  separated  from  those  on  a large 
scale,  and  the  marble  works  differentiated  from 
tbe  plaster.  Surely  it  would  have  been  worth 
while  for  the  central  Art  Society  of  the  nation, 
with  all  its  wealth  and  prestige,  to  have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  making  some  little  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  a snccessful  sculpture 
gallery,  under  the  peculiarly  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances of  knowing  exactly  the  limit  of  what 
they  had  to  provide  for. 

That  the  present  room  is  not  such  as  Gibson 
contemplated  may  perhaps  suggest  tbe  replv 
that  the  importance  of  the  gift  was  exaggerated 
in  his  own  eyes;  that  he  had  over-rated  bis  own 
place  in  art,  as  his  own  friends  and  admirers, 
and  the  public  in  general,  in  fact,  certainly  did 
over-rate  it  at  one  time.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  Gibson’s  fame  had  been  a good  deal 
questioned  and  weakened  in  this  country;  partlv, 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  turn  which  he 
took  towards  tinted  statuary;  an  idea  which,  as 
he  applied  it,  has  never  won  the  suffrages  of 
the  most  thoughtful  critics.  Apart  from  this, 
too,  he  bad  come  to  be  regarded,  in  a society  no 
longer  satisfied  with  Classic  ideals,  as  a mere 
modern  reproducer  of  Greek  art.  It  is  known 
that  he  himself  held  the  maxim  that  the  Greeks 
could  do  no  wrong  in  art ; so  that  when  tho  idea 
was  promulgated  that  Greek  statnary  was 
coloured,  Gibson  did  not  think  of  asking  “ Were 
the  Greeks  right  in  doing  this?”  bub  imme- 
diately adopted  the  conclusion,  “ This  is  right, 
because  tbe  Greeks  did  it,” — of  course  a mere 
begging  of  the  question.  But  it  is  gratifying  to 
feel  that,  in  contemplating  Gibson’s  collected 
works  and  casts,  even  under  the  disadvantageous 
circumstances  we  have  described,  the  result  is  to 
bring  us  back  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sculptor’s 
fame  has  a more  solid  basis  than  has  recently 
been  allowed  ; that  the  limits  of  his  ideal  in  the 
art  were  less  narrow  than  we  have  permitted 
ourselves  to  think.  Gibson’s  latest  works  were 
not  his  best,  it  must  be  admitted;  his  “ Venus,” 
even  (as  it  is  in  the  Academy  collection)  without 
the  objectionable  tinting,  adds  nothing  either  in 
finish  of  modelling  and  perfection  of  bodilv 
form,  or  in  artistic  conception,  to  what  otbe;' 
sculptors,  ancient  and  modern,  have  given  us  as 
the  ideal  of  the  goddess  of  beauty.  His  tinted 
“ Hebe,”  with  tbe  blue  eyes  and  unirapassioned 
features,  which  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
winter  loan  exhibitions,  is  disagreeably  doll-like, 
although  the  arms  and  hands  are  beautifully 
modelled.  The  tinted  marble  loses  its  characte- 
ristic crystalline  surface,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
soapy-looking  jade  in  which  Indian  carving  is 
often  executed.  But  other  classicalitiea  are  not 
ao  devoid  of  life  and  character  as  these.  Hia 
“Paris”  holding  the  apple,  the  easy  voluptuons- 
ness  of  tbe  figure  heightened  by  the  peculiar 
head-dress,  half-womanish  in  appearance,  is  a 
fine  epitome  of  a legendary  character.  Much 
thought  has  preceded  the  modelling  here ; and 
the  same  impression  is  created  by  the  figure  of  the 
wounded  Amazon,  and  the  serious  concern  of  hei 
countenance  as  she  raises  her  skirt  to  examine 
the  wound ; there  is  a certain  realism  rather 
than  mere  “antique”  style  here.  There  is  the 
same  sort  of  realising  intensity  in  the  conception 
of  Bacchus,  tbe  large  marble  fignre  carrying  the 
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Thyrsus,  and  which  is  rather  Asiatic  than  Greek 
in  its  full  contours  : this  is  a work,  if  we  mistake 
not,  leas  known  than  a good  many  of  the  sculp- 
tor’s productions.  In  this,  and  the  “Cupid  and 
Butterfly  ” that  stands  next  to  it,  as  well  as  in 
the  betler-known  “Narcissus”  (the  first  thing 
popularised  as  a statuette  by  the  Art-Union  of 
Loudon),  Gibson  adopts  a type  of  head  and  of 
hair  which  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  Greek 
figures  of  Thorwaldsen  j a rounder  face  and 
fuller  and  more  luxuriant  hair  than  belong  to  the 
most  usually  accepted  antique  Greek  type.  The 
head  of  the  " Narcissus”  in  this  edition  of  the 
figure  (which  Gibson  executed  repetitions  of,  as 
he  did  of  other  works)  is  beautifully  finished. 
But  superior  to  any  of  these  in  conception  and 
attitude  is  the  “ Sleeping  Shepherd,”  of  which 
the  model  only  is  in  this  collection,  and  which  is 
a more  poetio  conception  than  most.  We  have 
the  model,  too,  of  the  “ Hylas  and  Nymphs,”  of 
which  the  National  Gallery  has  the  marble, 
where  it  is  placed  so  that  no  one  can  properly 
see  it.  We  have  always  been  disposed  to  think 
this  Gibson’s  finest  work;  the  Nymph  on  the 
left  of  the  spectator  could  hardly  be  surpassed 
for  grace  of  line  and  movement  in  the  long 
shapely  limbs  and  beautiful  (one  might  say 
“ aristocratic  ”)  turn  of  the  neck  and  head. 

Of  the  bas-reliefs  some  remind  one  a little  too 
much  of  Flaxmau,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  : 
“ Phaeton  trying  to  drive  the  Horses  of  the  Sun,” 
however,  is  a composition  of  great  spirit  and 
beauty.  The  companion  work,  “ The  Hours 
leading  the  Horses  of  the  Sun,”  is,  in  the  action 
of  the  figures,  too  strongly  reminisoent  of  Guido’s 
“ Aurora.”  But  what  pleases  and  at  the  same 
time  vexes  one  a little  in  the  bas-reliefs,  is  the 
evidence  some  of  them  give  of  Gibson’s  power  of 
treating  subjects  of  purely  human  interest,  with 
the  pathos  and  feeling  of  modem  life.  It  is 
vexing,  because  one  cannot  help  feeling  he 
might  have  been  better  employed  on  more  of 
such  works,  than  in  turning  out  replicas  of 
"classic”  figures.  Indeed,  some  of  the  latter 
half  unconsciously  take  a form  capable  of  a 
modern  rendering.  A plaster  figure  of  " Venus 
and  Cupid,”  life-size,  for  instance,  where  the 
goddess  raises  the  little  boy  to  kiss  him,  might 
as  well  be  called  "Mother and  Child"  : and  why 
not  ? Surely  as  large  and  universal  a subject. 
Butin  some  of  the  bas-reliefs  Gibson  seems  to 
show  a peculiar  felicity  in  handling  subjects  in 
connexion  with  real  life,  and  bringing  them  into 
the  domain  of  purely  sculpturesque  art.  The 
monumental  figure  of  " Mrs.  Henry  Sandbach,” 
for  iustauce,  in  low  relief,  but  with  the  head 
slightly  turned  so  as  to  come  out  in  higher 
relief,  is  beautiful:  the  expression  and  pose  are 
perfectly  real  and  unforced  ; the  bands  rest  one 
over  another  in  the  most  natural  and  expressive 
attitude;  the  drapery  is  so  closely  assimi. 
lated  to  modern  costume  as  to  seem  quite 
in  keeping  with  realism ; yet  the  whole  falls 
into  the  most  pore  and  sculpturesque  pose 
and  lines,  so  that  the  claims  of  feeling  and 
of  arbistio  propriety  seem  perfectly  balanced  and 
satisfied.  There  is  the  like  kind  of  excellenoe, 
the  like  serionsness  of  expression,  combined  with 
sculpturesque  breadth  of  treatment,  in  the  por- 
trait bas-relief  of  "Mr.  William  Earle.”  These 
portraits,  and  one  or  two  busts  in  the  oolleobion, 
are  those  of  members  of  families  whose  names 
have  been  long  connected  with  Liverpool,  in 
which  town  Gibson  found  his  first  encourage, 
meat,  was  brought  up,  and  whence  he  set 
out,  with  the  help  of  appreciative  friends,  for 
Rome.  His  larger  portrait  statues  are  less  sue- 
cessfol,  because  more  mannered.  In  them  be 
adhered  to  the  " blanket”  style  of  drapery  which 
recent  taste  has  wisely  discarded  in  the  repre- 
sentation  of  men  of  the  present  day ; in  the 
smaller  bas-reliefs  he  seemed  to  have  felt  more 
at  liberty  to  break  through  conventionality.  If 
the  collecticu  cannot  be  looked  at  with  all  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  which  the  genius  of 
Gibson  was  once  supposed  able  to  command,  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  go  up  the  stairs  at  Bur- 
lington  House,  and  revive  impressions  of  his 
works  in  this  collective  form  ; we  only  wish  they 
were  plaoed  in  a manner  more  advantageous  to 
their  effect. 


Projected  Tramways. — The  Clerk  of  the 
Islington  Vestry  has  received  preliminary  notices 
with  reference  to  further  tramways  in  that 
pariah.  Oue  line  is  in  Holloway-road,  St. 
Patil’s-road,  Canonbury.road,  Cauonbury-aquare, 
Essex-read,  New  Nortb-road,  and  Balls  Pond, 
road.  Another  line  would  beinCaledonian.road, 
and  Camden-road. 


THE  BUILDER. 


ON  THE  CHIEF  SYSTEMS  OF  SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL  NOW  IN  OPERATION. 

Tite  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
having  been  directed  to  the  great  difficulties 
experienced  by  sanitary  authorities  in  devising 
means  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  their 
districts ; and,  having  regard  to  the  frequent 
applioations  which  are  made  to  them  for  advice 
on  this  subject,  deemed  it  expedient  that 
special  inquiry  should  be  made  under  their 
direction  into  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  chief 
systems  of  sewage  disposal  now  in  operation, 
and  for  which  loans  have  been  sanctioned  by 
them. 

So  they  appointed  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  one 
of  their  secretaries,  and  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson, 
C.B.,  their  chief  engineering  inspector,  in  con- 
junction  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  secretary  to  the 
late  Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  as  their 
assistant,  to  visit  a limited  number  of  localities 
in  which  the  prooesses  in  question  are  in 
operation,  and  report  fully  thereon  to  the 
Board. 

These  gentlemen  accordingly  visited  Edin. 
burgh,  Wrexham,  Chorley,  Blackburn,  Doncaster, 
Harrogate,  Wolverhampton,  Leamington,  War- 
wick, Rugby,  Banbury,  Bedford,  Croydon,  Nor- 
wood, Reigate,  Worthing,  Aldershott,  Romford, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Cheltenham,  Merthyr-TydSl, 
Barking,  Norwicii,  and  Enfield;  Kendal,  where 
the  downward  intermittent  principle  is  carried 
ont ; Leeds,  Bolton,  Coventry,  Tottenham,  Ed- 
monton,  and  Hertford,  where  sewage  is  treated 
by  a chemical  process;  Bradford,  Birmingham, 
and  Luton,  where  sewage-sludge  is  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  lime;  and  Halifax,  Rochdale, 
Salford,  and  Manchester,  where  the  pail  system 
is  partially  used  for  dealing  with  excreta.  They 
also  visited  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  where  the 
pneumatic  system  is  partially  in  operation ; 
Paris,  where  only  a portion  of  the  sewage  is 
utilised  in  irrigation  ; and  Brussels  and  Berlin, 

. where  the  sewage  is  about  to  be  disposed  of  in 
irrigation,  and  their  report  is  just  now  issued,* 
and  contains  the  following 

Conclusions. 

“ 1.  That  the  scavenging,  sewering,  and 
cleansing  of  towns  are  necessary  for  comfort 
and  health;  and  that,  in  all  cases,  these  opera- 
tions involve  questions  of  how  to  remove  the 
refuse  of  towns  in  the  safest  manuer  and  at  the 
least  expense  to  the  ratepayers. 

2.  That  the  retention  for  any  lengthened 
period  of  refuse  and  excreta  in  privy-cesspits,  or 
in  cesspools,  or  at  stables,  cowsheds,  slaughter- 
houses, or  other  places  in  the  midst  of  towns, 
must  be  utterly  condemned  ; and  that  none  of 
the  (so-called)  dry-earth  or  pail  systems,  or  im- 
proved  privies,  can  be  approved,  other  than  as 
palliatives  for  oesspit-middens,  because  the 
excreta  is  liable  to  be  a nuisanoe  during  the 
period  of  its  retention,  and  a cause  of  nuisance 
in  its  removal;  and,  moreover,  when  removed 
leaves  the  crude  sewage,  unless  otherwise  dealt 
with  by  filtration  through  land,  to  pollute  any 
wateroonrse  or  river  into  which  snob  sewage  may 
flow.  We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  condemn 
the  dry-earth  or  pail  systems  for  detached 
houses,  or  for  public  institutions  in  the  country, 
or  for  villages,  provided  the  system  adopted  is 
carefully  carried  out. 

3.  That  the  sewering  of  towns  and  the  drain- 
ing of  houses  must  be  considered  a prime  neces- 
sity under  all  conditions  and  ciroomsfcancea,  so 
that  the  sub-soil  water  may  be  lowered  in  wet 
districts,  and  may  be  preserved  from  pollntion, 
and  that  waste-water  may  be  removed  from 
houses  without  delay  ; and,  that  the  surfaces  and 
chauuels  of  streets,  yards,  and  courts  may  be 
preserved  clean. 

4.  That  most  rivers  and  streams  are  polluted 
by  a discharge  into  them  of  crude  sewage,  which 
practice  is  highly  objectionable. 

5.  That  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, none  of  the  existing  modes  of  treating 
town-sewage  by  deposition  and  by  chemicals  in 
tanks  appear  to  effect  much  change  beyond  the 
separation  of  the  solids,  and  the  clarification  of 
the  liquid.  That  the  treatment  of  sewage  in 
this  manner,  however,  effects  a considerable  im- 
provement,  and,  when  oatried  to  its  greatest 
perfeo'ion,  may  in  some  oases  be  accepted. 

6.  That  so  far  as  our  examinatiooB  extend, 
none  of  the  mannfactared  manarea  made  by 
manipulating  town  refuse,  with  or  without 
chemicals,  pay  the  conlingent  costs  of  such 
modes  of  treatment;  neither  has  any  mode  of 
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dealing  separately  with  excreta,  so  as  to  defray 
the  cost  of  collection  and  preparation  by  a sale 
of  the  manure,  been  brought  under  our  notice. 

7.  Thattown.sewage  can  best  and  most  cheaply 
be  disposed  of  and  purified  by  the  process  of 
land  irrigation  for  agricultural  purposes,  where 
local  conditions  are  favourable  to  its  application  ; 
but  that  the  chemical  value  of  sewage  is  greatly 
reduced  to  the  farmer  by  the  fact  that  it  must 
be  disposed  of  day  by  day  throughout  the  entire 
year,  and  that  its  volume  is  generally  greatest 
when  it  is  of  the  least  service  to  the  laud. 

8.  That  land  irrigation  is  not  practicable  in 
all  cases  ; and,  therefore,  other  modes  of  dealing 
with  sewage  must  be  allowed. 

9.  That  towns  situate  on  the  sea-coast,  or  on 
tidal  estuaries,  may  be  allowed  to  turn  sewage 
into  the  sea  or  estuary,  below  the  line  of  low- 
water,  provided  no  nuisance  is  caused ; and  that 
such  a mode  of  getting  rid  of  sewage  may  be 
allowed  and  justified  on  the  score  of  economy.” 

The  statements  of  the  Commissioners  accord 
so  nearly  with  the  views  which  have  been  set 
forth  and  urged  in  this  journal  that  little 
comment  will  be  necessary.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  giving  the  pith  of  the  more  im- 
portant  parts  of  the  Report,  oommeuding  the 
whole,  with  its  appendices,  to  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  laboratory  value  of  town 
refuse  and  of  sewage,  or  of  the  manipulated 
solids  of  sewage,  they  have  not  found  a single 
case  where  it  is  sold  at  a profit ; and,  as  a con- 
seqnenoe,  there  have  been  local  disappointment 
and  acoumnlatiouB  of  several  thousands  of  tons 
of  manufactured  manure,  asserted  to  be  worth 
from  oue  to  several  pounds  sterling  per  ton,  which 
prices  are  not  realised;  consequently  there  are 
these  vast  heaps  encumbering  the  premises 
whore  manipulated.  In  the  case  of  town  sewage, 
its  uQceasiug  flow  and  the  great  volnme  of  water 
to  be  disposed  of  day  by  day  detract  from  the 
undoubted  manurial  value  whioh  there  is  in  it, 
so  that  sewage  containing  ammonia,  representing 
a manurial  value  of  2d.  per  ton,  has  to  be  given 
away,  or  has  to  be  wasted  into  the  sea.  With 
respect  to  the  solid  manure  made  from  town  re- 
fuse  and  extracted  from  sewage,  its  bulk  and 
weight  reduce  its  value,  and  as,  like  sewage,  the 
production  goes  on  all  the  year  round,  it  must  be 
heaped  up  until  farmers  can  be  induced  to  re* 
move  it, — the  indaoement  for  them  to  do  so 
being  a price  far  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Town  Scavenging. — Town  refuse,  both  fluid  and 
solid,  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  more  com- 
pletely and  rapidly  the  process  is  effected  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  inhabitants.  The  coat 
of  any  process  should,  however,  be  a secondary 
question, — always  provided  that  due  skill  has 
been,  and  is  used  in  devising  the  local  works,  and 
proper  care  has  been  and  is  exercised  in  super- 
vision and  labour. 

Sewage  not  Profitable  to  the  EMe'nt  estimated. — 
In  100  tons  (221,000  gallons)  of  sewage,  having 
the  equivalent  of  eight  grains  of  ammonia  to  the 
gallon,  the  ingredients  are  estimated  as  having  a 
manurial  value  of  17b.  7d.  The  suspended  matter, 
which  will  subside  when  at  rest,  or  whioh  chemi- 
cals will  assist  to  precipitate,  is  worth  2s.  2,^d. ; 
other  dissolved  matter  which  remains  in  the 
clarified  water  being  worth  15s.  IJd.  This 
makes  the  value  2T  penny  per  ton,  or  say  2d. 
per  ton;  the  Royal  Commission  (1858  to  1865) 
acoapting  this  estimate  of  2d.  per  ton  after  a set 
ofexhanstive  experiments  fully  recorded  in  their 
three  Reports,  camo  to  the  conclnaion  that  a 
farmer  having  to  take  and  dispose  of  sewage 
day  by  day,  all  the  year  round,  would  not  give 
more  than  a ^d.  per  ton,  if  even  this  could  be 
afforded.  An  examination  of  the  abstracts  in 
this  Report  will  show  that  sewage  has  very 
generally  been  used  in  irrigation  at  a loss. 
Although  this  estimate  appears  so  favourable, 
we  find  that  it  fails  to  be  commercially  produc- 
tive in  practice,  and  we  may  repeat  that  no 
ohemical  or  other  treatment  of  lown  sewage 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  a commercial 
success.  The  suspended  solids  may  be  precipi- 
tated, and  the  sewage  so  far  clarified  by  these 
prooesses;  but  the  sewage  is  not  purified,  nor 
does  the  sludge  appear  to  be  increased  in  value 
as  a manure  so  as  to  command  a sale  sufficient 
to  pay  the  costs  of  production.  The  pail  system, 
as  practised  at  Rochdale  and  other  places,  does 
not  produce  a solid  manure  of  sufficient  value 
to  repay  the  coniingent  expenses,  and  command 
a ready  sale. 

Seicage  not  to  be  stored  in  Cesspools. — Sewage 
should  not  be  stored  in  cesspools  beneath  bouaes, 
or  near  to  houses  within  a town  ; neither  should 
it  be  allowed  to  rest  stagnant  in  badly  formed 
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sewere,  nor,  indeed,  iu  any  aerrers  ; but  all  waste 
water  and  excreta  shonld  pass  to  the  drains  nn- 
perceired,  and  shonld  then  flow  in  an  nnceasing 
stream  j and,  if  practioablo,  at  once  over  and 
through  land  properly  prepared  for  its  reception 
and  agricultural  use. 

Mechanical  Power  of  Water. — Water  is  a puri- 
fler,  a cleanser,  a dissolver,  and  a mechanical 
power,  and  will  carry  along  down  an  incline  the 
solid  ingredients  of  town  sewage,  with  road 
■letritus, — snoh  as  grit  and  silt  j the  moving 
power  of  water  being  in  proportion  to  the  volume, 
the  vertical  depth,  and  the  gradient  down  which 
the  flow  is  directed.  Flnshing  by  volume  and 
head,  artificially  formed,  will  remove  detritus 
fjom  sewers  of  low  gradients  where  accamula- 
lion  may  have  taken  place.  A velo'ity  in  the 
aowoge  of  2 ft.  6 in.  per  second  will  remove  any 
solids  likely  to  be  passed  into  drains  and  sewers. 

Sewage  Irrigation  proved  not  to  be  Injurious  to 
Health. — There  is  no  record  of  any  special  out- 
break of  disease  at  or  near  the  sewage  farm. 
The  men  working  on  the  land  and  amongst  the 
sewage  are  reported  to  be  healthy,  the  men 
cutting  the  grass  are  healthy,  and  the  cows  fed 
upon  the  grass  are  also  as  healthy  a?  other  cows, 
prodneing  wbolesome  milk  ; and  with  respect  to 
tapeworm,  the  medical  men  who  attend  the 
Edinburgh  hospitals  do  not  find  any  exceptional 
excess  of  this  disea'ie  amongst  their  cases  j but, 
on  the  contrary,  less  than  in  other  hospitals. 
The  Craigentinny  meadows  vrere  made  the  sub. 
jeot  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry  by  the  War  Depart, 
ment  during  the  time  that  Lord  Macaulay  was 
member  for  Edinburgh  and  Parliamentary  secre- 
tary for  that  department.  Official  inquiry  was 
made  by  army  medical  officers,  who  took  the 
returns  of  health  and  mortality  for  twenty  years 
back  from  barracks  situate  iu  different  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  where  troops  eiinilor  in  numbers 
ind  performing  similar  duties  had  been  quartered, 
■ind  these  returns  were  tabnlated,  the  resnlts 
obtained  proving  that  the  barracks  adjoining  the 
Sdinbargh  sewaged  meadows  had  the  lowest 
isick  and  death  rate  in  the  list,  so  that  the  allega- 
tions against  the  Craigentinny  meadows  fell  to 
ohe  ground.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
chat  rough-and-ready  sewage  irrigation  is  advo- 
cated,  as  the  evidence  should  only  be  taken  as 
proving  that  the  application  to  land  of  putrid 
and  crude  sewage  in  the  most  gross  form  does 
not  necessarily  breed  a pestilence,  thongh  such 
raal-arrangements  may  produce  an  off’ensive 
nuisance  which  ought  not  to  be  contmned. 

Tbe  Pneumatic  System.— Oae  of  the  most 
complicated  and  costly  prreessep  for  dealing 
with  the  solid  of  human  excreta  (nob  with  town 
sewage),  is  the  system  known  by  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  Capt.  Liernnr.  The  pneumatic  system 
has  been  partially  introduced  at  Leyden,  Am- 
.sterdam,  and  Dordrecht,  where  they  have  seen  it 
working.  They  agree  that  the  pnenmatic  system 
is  ingenious,  but  it  is  complicated  in  its  construe- 
cion  and  working  arrangements,  and  consequently 
it  is  liable  to  derangements  whioh  are  some- 
times 'difionlt  to  mend.  They  do  not  know 
one  English  town  in  which  the  apparatus,  if 
adopted,  would  be  other  than  a costly  toy.  As 
may  be  imagined,  when  the  nature  of  the 
.irrangements  and  complications  are  considered, 
che  pneumatic  apparatus  gets  out  of  order,  the 
abghtest  crack  in  any  pipe  or  pipe-joint  will 
reduce  the  force  of  the  partial  vacuum,  and  even 
where  all  the  apparatus  remains  sound  the 
closet-pans  may  not  be  emptied ; and,  in  fact, 
neither  the  pipes  nor  the  pans  ever  are  entirely 
emptied  ; the  power  of  air  and  water  to  remove 
solids  through  pipes  being  as  their  relative 
weights  and  velocity,  and  air  is  to  water,  by 
weight,  about  as  800  to  1. 

_ Town  Sewage  : Its  Treatment  and  Characteris. 
tics. — All  chemical  treatment  of  sewage,  by 
patented  processes  or  otherwise,  aims  at 
deodorisation  j that  is,  a clarification  and  purifi. 
cation.  The  processes  are  reported  to  take  from 
sewage  turbidity,  colour,  and  scent  j but  no  suen 
process  has  ever  restored  sewage  water  to  its 
original  purity,  though  most  of  the  suspended 
aolida  may  have  been  removed,  the  salts  of 
sewage  remain,  and  generally  some  of  the 
chemicals,  mixed  with  the  water.  The  only 
safe  way  to  utilise  sewage  is  by  a daily  applica- 
tion of  it  to  land  whilst  it  is  comparatively 
fresh,  as  at  Bedford,  Aldershott,  Carlisle,  Don. 
caster,  Chorley  in  Lancashire,  Leamington 
Kugby,  and  other  places  where  sewage  irrigation 
has  been  established  and  the  sewers  transmit  in 
a continuous  stream  the  daily  volume.  Receiving 
sewage  in  tanks  to  abstract  the  solids  will  add  to 
the  imparity  and  offensiveness  of  the  fluid  if 
there  is  any  lengthened  retention,  or  if  the 


tanks  are  not  rigidly  cleansed  at  short  intervals, 
so  as  to  remove  any  of  the  leaven  of  putridity 
from  the  surfaces.  All  sewage-tanks  should  be 
simple  in  form  and  construction;  the  material 
should  be  either  of  a vitreous  character  on  the 
surfaces,  such  as  glazed  bricks,  or  of  Portland 
concrete  j no  sewage-tank  should  be  arched  or 
vaulted  over.  There  may  be  an  open-sided  shed 
lonvred  at  the  ridge,  and  the  area  of  land  occu- 
pied by  both  yard  and  tanks  shonld  be  fenced  in. 
The  sludge  separated  from  sewage  contains  from 
80  to  90  per  cent,  of  water,  and  if  deposited  on 
the  surface  in  this  state  it  will  not  dry  in  any 
reasonable  length  of  time,  but  will  skin  over  and 
remain  wet.  Artificial  drying  is  not  practicable 
on  account  of  the  cost.  Mixing  with  dry  ashes 
and  street  sweepings  appears  to  answer  best. 

Unventilated  Foul  Sewers  and  Sewage  Tanlcs 
Dangerous.  — Foul  sewers  and  foul  vaulted 
sewage-tanks,  if  nnventilated,  will  contain  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  will  give  off  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  both  of  these  gases  being  generated 
from  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matters.  A 
complete  and  perfect  disinfection  of  sewage  and 
sewage  deposit  by  the  addition  of  any  known 
materials,  solid  or  fluid,  would  be  so  costiv  as  to 
be  impracticable,  and  the  materials  so  disinfected 
would  have  no  equivalent  increase  in  commercial 
value.  To  completely  disinfect  one  cubic  foot  of 
sewage-sludge  and  excreta  would  cost,  in  the 
materials,  about  Is.,  or  27b.  per  ton. 

Details  of  the  Modes  of  Dealing  with  Sewage. — 
The  application  of  town  sewage  to  land  is  shown 
in  this  report  to  be  the  cheapest  mode  of  dis- 
posing  of  it.  The  first  cost  of  purchasing  land 
for  a sewage  farm,  of  preparing  this  land  to 
receive  and  filter  sewage,  and  of  constructing 
the  necessary  works  and  machinery,  may  require 
a rate  in  aid  during  the  term  allowed  for  repay- 
ment of  the  capital ; but  iu  most  cases,  where 
the  sewage  can  bo  applied  at  a reasonable  cost, 
by  gravitation,  so  far  as  our  investigations  have 
been  extended,  there  will  be  an  available  income 
from  the  farm  at  the  termination  of  the  tempo- 
rary debt.  Sewage  irrigation  should  in  all  cas^s 
be  practised  where  there  is  land  to  be  obtained, 
and  the  prospect  of  a balance  of  income  in  its 
favour,  as  sewage. grown  grass  is  wholesome,  and 
when  used  for  dairy-cow  feeding  produces  good 
milk,  and  affords  employment  to  a large  number 
of  labourers.  The  application  of  sewage  to  land 
need  not  in  any  case  produce  a swamp,  nor  gene- 
rate  malaria,  as  the  volume  of  sewage  applied 
at  any  period  should  be  delivered  in  a thin  film, 
such  as  the  land  can  absorb  at  once;  that  is, 
within  a few  hours  of  its  delivery.  Sewage  should 
not  in  any  case  drench  the  land  to  which  it  is 
applied,  as  is  usual  with  water  irrigations,  where 
extensive  areas  are  laid  under  water  for  several 
days  at  a time.  The  volume  of  sewage  from  any 
town  being  known,  the  sewage-farm  should  be 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  greater  than  the  area 
required  for  one  week,  and  no  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  area  of  a sewage-farm  should  ever 
be  under  sewage  at  one  time. 

Bent  of  Land  used  for  Sewage  Irrigation  Ex- 
cessive.— At  Croydon  some  515  acres  of  land  are 
under  irrigation,  the  population  being  about 
50,000.  This  is  at  a rate  of  nearly  10  acres  for 
each  1,000,  or  about  one  acre  to  100.  The  land 
in  use  had  an  average  rental  of  2G8.  to  30b.  before 
the  Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health  required  it; 
the  rent  now  paid  averages  lOZ.  per  acre  per 
annum.* 

Sewage  Farms. 

A sewage-farm  should  be  so  laid  out  and 
managed  that  a snfficient  area  of  laud  shall  bo 
under  sewage  every  day  iu  the  year,  winter  and 
summer;  and  as  town-sewage  is  seldom  below 
40  degrees  in  temperature,  irrigation  can  be 
carried  on.  And  if  sewage  should  freeze  on  the 
surface  of  land  which  is  without  crop  no  injury 
is  done,  and  when  thaw  sets  in  absorption  takes 
place.  The  mode  of  laying  out  a sewage-farm 
cannot  be  fully  described  in  this  report,  but  see 
the  maps  and  diagrams  for  partial  elucidation. 

As  a rule  it  may  be  stated  that  the  works  should 
be  simple  in  character,  that  they  may  be  cheap 
in  construction.  Good  examples  may  be  seen  at 
Doncaster,  at  Bedford,  at  Leamington,  and  at 
Aldershott.  Permanent  sewage-carriers  should 
contain  the  land  and  be  laid  so  as  to  be  level, 
the  grade  of  the  land  being  provided  for  by 
vertical  steps,  regulated  by  stops,  overflows,  and 
wash-outs  ; side-junctions  to  be  provided  on  the 
lower  sides  of  the  carriers  to  draw  off  sewage  for 
distribution  over  the  land.  If  a permanent 

• A aewsge-farin  will  not  bear  a rent  of  lOL  per  acre. 
About  half  this  sum  is  as  much  as  should  be  paid  if  the 
income  is  to  coxer  the  eipenaiture. 


sewage-carrier  is  laid  with  a fall,  it  will  be  im- 
practicable  to  block  the  flow  at  any  point  and 
preserve  an  even  surface,  as  sewage  blocked  in  a 
sloping  channel  would  flood  over  the  point  of 
stoppage;  hence  the  necessity  for  level  lines  at 
the  surface.  Tributary-carriers  may  be  made 
by  a plough,  the  cross-sectional  form  and  the 
gradient  being  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
soil ; the  larger  carriers  may  have  a grade  of 
1 in  400;  the  smaller,  or  “herring-bone  lines,” 
may  have  a grade  of  1 in  300.  These  temporary 
carriers  will  be  broken  up  with  the  plough  at 
intervals,  and  bo  renewed  as  required. 

.l/-eao/  Land  required  for  a Sewage-Farm  will 
depend  on  Local  Conditions. — The  area  of  land 
required  for  a sewage-farm  will  be  governed  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  character  of  the  subsoil, 
as  if  it  is  very  porous  or  otherwise  ; as  also  by 
the  volume  of  sewage  and  subsoil-water  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  population.  At  Doncaster,  with  a 
sewage-farm  of  264  acres,  and  a population  of 
20,000,  the  average  daily  flow  of  sewage  being 
about  600,000  gallons,  120  acres  of  land  of  a 
light  sandy  and  open  character  have  for  three 
years  absorbed  the  entire  sewage,  only  about 
five  acres  at  any  one  time  being  under  sewage, 
and  one  acre  has  occasionally  absorbed  the  entire 
volume  of  one  day.  At  Croydon  about  one  acre 
to  each  100  of  population  has  been  provided.  For 
a population  of  60,000  there  are  about  15,000 
water-closets  in  use;  or  one  to  four  of  the  in. 
habitants.  There  are  the  contents  of  25  water- 
closets  in  20  tons  of  sewage  each  day  ; or,  about 
7,000  tons  of  sewage  per  acre  per  annum.  Small 
fields  enclosed  by  large  fences  will  be  detri- 
mental  to  sewage  farming;  land  whioh  isopen 
and  without  inner  fences,  having  a uniform  sur- 
face and  gentle  slope  to  the  south,  will  be  most 
advantageous.  Italian  rye-grass  is  probably  in 
all  respects  the  most  advantageous  crop  to  be 
grown  under  sewage,  as  it  absorbs  the  largest 
volume  of  sewage,  occupies  the  soil  so  as  to 
choke  down  weeds,  comes  early  into  the  market 
in  spring,  continues  through  the  summer  and 
autumn,  bearing  from  five  to  as  many  as  seven 
cuttings  in  the  year,  and  producing  from  thirty 
to  fifty  tons  of  wholesome  grass  upon  each  acre. 
It  is  most  profitable  for  feeding  milch  cows.  A 
dairy  and  a sewage-farm  shonld,  therefore, 
wherever  practicable,  bo  associated.  A portion 
of  each  farm  should  be  specially  deep-draiued 
and  prepared  for  land. filtering  the  sewage  during 
winter  or  wet  weather. 

Drains  and  Water-closets. — Dr.ains  must  not 
traverse  the  basements  of  houses,  bub  must 
commence  at  an  outside  wall  and  be  fully  ven- 
tilated.  Water-closets  must  not  be  within  the 
body  of  a house,  but  against  an  external  wall, 
the  soil-pipe  being  ventilated  above  the  roof, 
with  an  open  top,  so  as  to  ventilate  fully,  the 
water-closet  room  having  full  and  free  ventila- 
tion at  the  ceiling.  The  main  sewers  most  be 
true  in  line,  having  smooth  and  even  gradients, 
and  be  fully  ventilated.  The  water  supply  must 
be  constant  and  abundant,  laid  on  to  each  house 
and  to  each  water-closet;  contamination  by 
sewage-gas  within  dwelling-houses  will  then  be 
practically  impossible.  Sewage  is  the  waste 
water  from  towns,  and  the  polluted  water 
and  liquids  from  manufactures.  Where  the 
privy,  cesspit,  and  cesspool  are  retained  the 
corrupted  fluids  from  these  pass  into  the  sewers. 
Sewage  is  injurious  iu  proportion  to  Its  age  and 
putridity.  Fresh  sewage,  if  removed  day  by 
day,  does  not,  in  that  time,  become  putrid  ; and, 
consequently,  is  not  so  injurious  to  health  as 
putrid  sewage  is.  ^Vhere  water-closets  are  in 
full  nse,  as  in  London  (about  700,000),  in 
Croydon  (15,000),  in  Leamington  (about  8,370), 
in  Harrogate  (abonb  1,620),  in  Cheltenham 
(about  8,500),  and  iu  like  proportion  iu  soma 
other  towns,  the  entire  of  the  polluted  fluids, 
with  the  effete  matter  of  the  water-closet,  passes 
at  once  to  the  common  outlet.  The  London 
sewage  is  at  present  wasted  into  the  river 
Thames ; but  at  Croydon,  Leamington,  Harro. 
gate,  and  Cheltenham  the  sewage  is  purified  by 
irrigation,  in  each  case  producing  usefnl  crops  of 
grass  and  vegetables.  Where  towns  are  situate 
on  the  sea,  or  on  .the  estuaries  of  tidal  rivers, 
sewage  is  wasted, — as  at  Brighton,  at  Liverpool, 
at  Sunderland,  and  even  at  Edinburgh,  where 
the  Water  of  Leith  intercepting  sewer  discharges 
the  sewage  from  a population  of  about  100,000 
by  a oast-irou  outlet  direct  into  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  When  sewage  shall  be  wasted  iu  prefer- 
ence to  ntiliaing  it,  must  depend  upon  local  con- 
ditions. The  waste  of  sewage  must  not,  how- 
ever, produce  a nuisance  injnrions  to  health,  and 
this  wasting  of  it  certainly  ought  to  be  cheaper 
than  using  it  under  any  of  the  precipitating  and 
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chemical  or  irrigatiog  procc883B  at  present 
known. 

Olarificaticm  of  Sewoge.— ClariBcation  by  depo- 
aition  in  tanks  and  treatment  by  chemicals  re- 
move detritus  and  suspended  matters  from 
sewage,  hot,  as  explained,  will  not  fully  purify 
the  fluid.  This  removal  of  the  solids  will,  how- 
ever, be  an  advantage,  as  a vast  mass  of  matter 
liable  to  choke  the  bed  and  banks  of  a stream  or 
river  will  be  removed,  which,  when  allowed  to 
accumulate,  becomes  putrid  and  offensive.  The 
gross  cost  of  purifying  sewage  by  irrigation  is, 
per  ton,  at  Doncaster  of  a penny,  at  Bedford 

of  a penny,  at  Leamington  of  a penny,  a'- 
Chcltenbam  of  a penny,  and  at  Banbnry 
of  a penny.  These  farms  may  be  accepted  as 
fair  samples  of  thus  utilising  sewage.  The  use 
of  sewage  in  agriculture  is  comparatively  new, 
and  the  best  mode  has  not  in  all  oases  been 
practised.  They,  however,  indicate  Aldershott, 
Bedford,  Doncaster,  Leamington,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, and  Wrexham  as  good  examples.  At 
Leamington  Lord  Warwick  leases  the  sewage  to 
be  used  upon  a portion  of  his  estate,  and  at 
Aldershott,  Wrexham,  and  at  Doncaster  the 
sewage  and  the  land  are  leased,  and  are  worked 
independently  by  gentlemen  of  intelligence,  who 
make  such  experiments  as  they  think  proper,  and 
vary  their  modes  of  culture  as  best  suits  the 
sewage,  the  land,  and  the  crops  to  be  grown. 
The  attempts  to  economise  iu  town  scavenging 
and  sewering  by  removing  human  excreta  sepa- 
rately has  been  a failure j by  the  dry-earth 
system,  the  Goux  system,  the  Rochdale  pail 
system,  or  by  any  other  of  the  patented  systems, 
sofar  as  are  known  to  them  ; the  local  costs  have 
been  largely  increased,  and  the  local  nuisances 
also,  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  retention  of 
the  excreta  before  removal ; there  is  also  the  in- 
convenience suffered  by  trespass  on  the  privacy 
of  the  household. 

Details  os  to  Irrigation  "by  Toicn  Sewage. — As 
they  recommend  the  application  of  town  sewage 
to  land,  they  at  the  same  time  wish  to  guard 
against  some  extravagant  expectations  of  the 
agrioultural  benefits  it  will  confer,  which  are 
held  and  advocated  by  a few  zealous  and  enthu- 
siastio  theorists.  The  continuous  application  of 
town  sewage  to  all  soils  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
alloyed benefit  5 as  in  some  cases  and  seasons, 
and  especially  upon  clay  laud,  it  may  be  rather 
ininrious  than  otherwise.  Very  few  crops  are 
actually  benefited  by  the  direct  application  of 
sewage  upon  a stiff  and  retentive  soil  5 indeed, 
Italian  rye.grase,  oabbsge,  and  mangold-wurtzel 
seem  to  be  the  only  farm  crops  that  persistently 
flourish  upon  any  soils,  heavy,  or  light,  under 
continual  doses  of  town  sewage.  No  growing  crop, 
save  natural  grass,  should  be  sewaged  during 
the  depth  of  winter  5 and  for  potatoes,  turnips, 
most  vegetables,  and  certainly  for  all  pulse  and 
cereals,  the  land  ought  rather  to  he  enriched  by 
frequent  irrigation  in  the  preceding  season,  than 
treated  with  sewage  when  these  crops  are  grow- 
ing; except  in  times  of  great  drought,  and  even 
then  care  is  requisite,  A very  limited  experi- 
ence  soon  teaches  us  that  the  purification  of  a 
constant  flow  of  sewage,  and  which  is  frequently 
greatest  when  least  wanted  on  the  farm,  must 
bring  certain  difficulties  in  its  train.  The  culti- 
vation of  sewaged  land,  for  instance,  requires 
more  than  doable  the  amount  of  manual  labour 
which  is  usually  employed  upon  arable  land,  and 
more  horses  must  be  kept  than  upon  an  ordinary 
faim.  The  amonnt  of  capital,  even  where  the 
produce  is  sold  off  as  soon  as  grown,  must  be 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the  general 
ordinary  cultivation  of  the  soil;  while  to  properly 
stock  and  work  a sewage-farm  upon  which  the 
main  produce  is  consumed,  quite  five  times  the 
usual  amount  of  money  will  be  needed.  One  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  is  to  keep  the  sewaged 
land  clean,  as  not  only  does  every  seed  and  the 
minutest  portion  of  a root-weed  grow,  but  sewage 
itself  often  contains  the  seeds  of  numerous  weeds 
which  have  been  washed  down  from  the  fodder 
and  straw  of  stables  and  cowhouses  in  towns. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  now,  after  the  experience 
of  some  years,  that  the  land  best  adapted  for 
sewage  irrigation  is  a warm  friable  loam.  The 
only  instance  in  which  town  sewage  irrigation 
is  a decided  financial  success  is  that  of  the 
Craigeutinny  ileadows,  at  Edinburgh.  These 
meadows  are,  however,  in  reality  for  the  most 
part  only  a deposit  of  sea  sand,  washed  and 
blown  from  the  adjoining  estuary,  and  the  main 
produce  grown  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
luxuriant  couch-grass.  The  enormous  amount 
of  coarse  forage  which  is  produced  from  such  a 
naturally  sterile  soil  shows  the  fertilising  pro- 
perties of  town-sewage,  and  also  points  still 


more  distinctly  to  the  fact  that  a sewage-farm 
should  consist  of  land  through  which  the  sewage 
can  readily  filter.  It  is  strange  that  although 
deluges  of  crude  town-sewage  have  been  poured 
upon  portions  of  these  Craigentinny  Meadows 
for  200  years,  the  discolouration  of  the  sandy  soil 
only  extends  a few  inches  below  the  surface,  and 
that  at  the  depth  of  a foot  the  sand  appears  as 
bright  and  clean  as  that  upon  the  adjoining  sea- 
shore. There  seems  no  doubt  that  even  the 
lightest  soils  should  have  a few  deep  under- 
drains,  as  at  Doncaster,  and  Heathcote  Farm, 
Warwick,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sewage- water  from 
lodging  in  the  subsoil.  All  land  of  medium 
staple  should  be  thoroughly  underdrained,  and 
clays  require  the  drains  to  be  multiplied,  so  that 
the  interval  between  them  shall  not  be  more  than 
15  ft. ; and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  drains 
are  so  formed  that  no  sewage-water  can  flow 
vertically  into  them.  To  prevent  this,  upon  the 
top  of  the  drain-pipes,  a foot  of  the  most 
retentive  portion  of  the  soil  should  be  damped 
or  puddled,  and  tightly  rammed  down,  so  that 
the  sewage-water  after  percolating  through  the 
subsoil  shall  flow  horizontally  into  the  drains, 
and  not  rush  into  the  drain-pipes  through  tbe 
loose  mould  or  cracked  clay  directly  from  the 
surface.  As  most  sewage-farms  are  at  present 
under  the  control  of  ever-ebanging  townoouncils 
and  local  boards  whose  members  must  as  a rule 
be  ignorant  of  practical  agriculture, — and  whose 
theories  upon  the  subject  may  be  wild  and 
visionary, — is  it  surprising,  the  Commissioners 
ask,  that  such  poor  returns  have  hitherto  resulted 
from  the  application  of  town-sewage  to  the  growth 
of  crops  ? Disappointment  has  been  expressed 
at  tbe  poor  financial  results  of  sewage-farms. 
Agriculture  is  never  a specially  lucrative  busi- 
ness, and  during  the  last  few  years  it  is  probable 
that  strictly  accurate  accounts  would  prove  that 
very  little  profit  has  been  derived  from  the 
ordinary  cultivation  of  arable  land.  Farms  to 
which  town-sewage  is  applied  have  invariably 
many  unfavourable  circumstances  to  contend 
with.  The  rent,  except  where  the  local  authority 
has  land  of  its  own,  is  certain  to  be  extravagant ; 
the  application  of  sewage  is  often  too  costly ; 
the  management  is  frequently  changeable  and 
faulty,  aod  the  prejudice  against  the  produce  of 
the  farm  is,  in  some  districts,  obstinate  and  wide- 
spread. But  they,  nevertheless,  arrive  at  the 
satisfactory  conclusion  that  where  a fair  rent  is 
charged  for  suitable  land,  the  sewage  cheaply 
and  regularly  delivered,  and  a good  market  is 
close  at  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  return  for  capital  judiciously  expended  upon  ' 
sewage-farms  will  produce  a higher  rate  of 
interest  than  the  money  invested  by  tbe  majority 
of  the  tillage  farmers  throughout  tbe  country. 


AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS  AND 
LEGISLATION. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OT  SVHVEYOKS.* 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  was  the  most 
prominent  of  our  discussions  during  the  last 
session,  but  those  upon  the  Valuation  Bill  were 
scarcely  less  important.  That  Bill  was  with, 
drawn  owing  to  the  pressure  of  Parliamentary 
business,  in  order  to  be  renewed  in  the  coming 
session,  and  that  discussion  was  understood  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  some  at  least  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  legislation.  What- 
ever its  provisions  may  be,  tbe  new  Bill  relates 
to  a question  of  so  much  importance  that  it  can 
hardlv  fail  to  be  one  of  the  subjects  to  occupy 
your 'attention  in  the  coming  session;  I trust 
that  county  boards  may  bo  adopted. 

The  working  of  the  Sanitary  Acts,  and  the 
disposition  of  sewage,  is  another  matter  which 
requires  much  consideration.  The  protection  ol 
tbe  domestic  life  and  health  of  tbe  people  has 
been  recognised  only  recently  as  a fit  matter  for 
legislation,  notwithstanding  that  few  subjects 
can  compare  with  it  in  importance.  It  ramifies 
in  so  many  directions — the  pollution  of  rivers, 
and  consequent  defilement  of  the  waters  of  the 
towns;  the  utilisation  of  town  sewage;  the  fre- 
quent  contamination  of  wells  by  the  proximity 
of  cesspools  and  house  drains — that  the  pro- 
visions  of  these  Acts  are  constantly  recurring  in 
practice. 

The  Commons  Inclosure  Act  of  last  Session 
was  probably  the  best  that  could  be  passed : 
certainly  was  better  than  none  at  all.  Public 
opinion,  which  thirty  years  ago  applauded  the 
man  who  made  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 

* From  the  opening  address  by  Mr.  Edmnnd  James 
Smith,  president,  at  the  ordinary  general  meeting, 
Xorember  13th, 


where  one  grew  before,  is  now  exercised  in  keep- 
ing common  lands  unimproved.  Except  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  I know  no  common 
which  is  not  a nuisance  to  the  vicinity.  It  is 
the  abode  of  a vagrant,  lawless  population, 
whose  miserable  hovels  are  the  disgrace  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  whose  presence  is  its  terror. 
The  suburban  common  and  village  green  un- 
doubtedly  require  to  be  preserved  for  the  sake 
of  recreation  and  enjoyment,  the  proprietors 
being  properly  compensated  for  their  rights; 
but  tbe  commons  which  lie  at  tbe  backs  of  culti- 
vated parishes,  far  away  from  the  villages,  and 
frequently  at  considerable  elevations,  require  no 
protection.  A few  miserable  sheep  maintain  an 
unhealthy  existence  upon  the  poor  and  starved 
herbage,  while  the  well  - grown  sheep  of  the 
adjacent  cultivated  farms  are  jealously  kept 
away  for  fear  of  infections.  The  whole  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  land  is  probably  less  than 
one-third  of  its  power  if  in  severalty.  Such  a 
common  has  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  and  the  commoners,  and  to  be  as 
much  private  property  as  au  enclosed  field, 
subject  like  the  field  to  roads  and  pathsyays  for 
the  public.  Tbe  recent  Act  contains  a section 
enabling  other  persona,  besides  the  lord  and  the 
commoners,  to  take  steps  to  prevent  any  mclosure 
of  portions  of  the  common,  by  action  in  the 
County  Court,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Courts 
above,  and  this  provision  introduces  an  entirely 
new  element  in  the  iuclosure  of  commons. 

The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  was  fully  discussed 
in  this  room.  Parliament  wisely  left  the  initiative 
to  the  persons  locally  interested,  but  iu  its  desire 
to  provide  a prompt  remedy  for  neglect,  it  has 
given  its  sanction  to  somewhat  summary  pro- 
cesses for  the  purchase  of  property.  There  may 
be  reason  in  withholding  the  nsual  allowance  for 
compulsion  where  property  has  been  suffered  to 
become  a public  nuisance,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
see  why  an  owner  of  adjacent  good  and  habitable 
houses,  required  for  the  full  development  of  the 
improvement  scheme,  should  be  subjected  to  the 
same  provision.  If  tbe  words  “ within  such  area  ” 
in  the  3rd  clause  of  the  Act  mean  only  the  area 
covered  by  unhealthy  houses,  the  provision  may 
be  reasonable;  but  if  they  mean  the  whole 
block,  including  neighbouring  properties  not 
condemned  as  unsanitary,  but  needed  to  be  taken 
to  give  completeness  to  the  scheme  of  improve- 
ment, then  the  owners  of  good  bouses  are 
punished  for  their  proximity  to  bad  ones.  It  is 
stated  that  a case  involving  the  question  of  giving 
the  allowance  for  compulsion  upon  healthy  houses 
of  large  value  has  actually  arisen,  and  the  owner 
of  this  valuable  adjacent  property  is  waiting  for 
the  decision.  The  right  of  petitioning  Parlia- 
ment against  any  scheme  is  reserved,  but  subject 
to  the  liability,  on  the  part  of  the  appellant,  of 
being  saddled  with  the  whole  of  tbe  costs  should 
a majority  of  the  committee  present  be  of  opinion 
that  the  petition  is  (not  vexations,  but)  not 
justified  by  the  circumstances.  This  is  a risk 
which  few  petitioners  would  care  to  incur,  and 
renders  the  right  of  petitioning  of  little  value. 
This  power  of  awarding  costs  was  conferred  on  a 
Committee  of  Parliament  so  recently  as  18G5,  by 
the  28  Viet.,  cap.  27,  and  was  “exercisable  only 
where  the  Committee  shall  unanimously  report 
that  the  promoters  of  a Bill  have  been  vexatiously 
subjected  to  expenses.”  The  difference  between 
a majority  of  a Committee  deciding  that  an  oppo- 
sition is  not  justified  by  the  circumstances,  and  a 
Committee  deciding  nnanimously  that  an  opposi- 
tion is  vexatious,  is  very  great. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  from  our 
point  of  view  that  has  occurred  during  the  year 
has  been  the  publication  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Domesday  Book  of  1873.  Collated  as  it  is  from 
written  records  in  the  care  of  the  Assessors  of 
poor-rates,  it  contains  many  inaccuracies  and 
many  items, — such  as  gas-works,  railways,  and 
iron  works, — which  are  misleading,  cnlminating 
in  the  river  Wear  Commissioners  with  three  acres 
of  land  and  a rental  of  20,609?.  per  annum.  Its 
appearance  adds  to  our  admiration  of  tbe  fulness 
and  completeness  of  the  Domesday  Book  of  Wil- 
liam tbe  Conqueror.  Eight  hundred  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  king’s  scribes  passed  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  that  same  England 
(which  has  never  since  been  diminished),  and 
recorded  not  only  the  proprietorship  of  the  land, 
but,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  every  horse  and 
pig  that  was  maintained  upon  it.  Information 
of  this  latter  nature  is  now  given  yearly  in  the 
Agricultural  Returns,  which  afford  such  full  and 
valuable  details  of  the  acreage  under  each 
of  com  and  green  crops,  and  of  pasture  land, 
and  of  every  kind  of  stock  which  is  maintained 
by  cur  alternate  system  of  husbandry.  No  inter- 
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mediate  record  exists  relating  to  the  whole 
coantry.  As  regards  the  properties  of  most  of 
the  bishoprioB  and  chapters,  a complete  accoant 
was  obtained  about  1650,  and  the  renewal  of 
leases  septennially  for  the  succeeding  200  years 
would  afford  much  information  as  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  rents  in  that  period.  Ic  is  probable  that 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges  would  be  able 
to  supply  the  same  information  as  regards  their 
property,  and  some  principal  landowners  must 
have  continuous  rentals  of  their  estate,-  but  in 
future  no  doubt  the  record  will  be  revised  not 
less  frequently  than  each  quarter  of  a century. 

The  recorded  owners  in  the  original  Domes- 
day  are  stated  as  5,000  oat  of  a populatiou  pro- 
bably of  3,0C0,00O,  and  the  new  Domesday  gives 
about  1,000,000  of  owners,  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  the  possessors  of  not  more  than  an 
acre,  leaving  possessed  of  more  than  one  acre 
about  one  quarter  of  a million  out  of  a popula- 
tion of  20,000,000,  of  whom  one.half  inhabit 
towns  and  invest  very  little  in  land.  In  Nor. 
thumberland  the  ownerships  over  an  acre 
average  500  acres  each ; in  Wilts  they  average 
200  acres.  In  the  rest  of  England  they  average 
from  100  to  150  acres.  In  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge,  Chester,  Derby,  Gloucester,  Lancaster, 
the  ownerships  average  more.  In  Somerset, 
Stafford,  Surrey,  Worcester,  and  West  Hiding  of 
York,  they  average  about  10  acres,  and  in  Middle, 
sex  50  acres.  It  is  ourions  on  reading  over  the 
names  of  the  untitled  nobility  in  the  several 
counties  of  England,  to  note  how  many  have 
occurred  in  the  chronicles  of  Crecy,  Poitiers, 
Aginconrt,  and  the  French  wars,  and  how  many 
more  distinguished  themselves  in  the  histories  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  before  the  reign 
of  George  III.  Some  names,  such  as  Muagrave  of 
Edenhall,  take  us  back  to  the  fairy  lore  or  the 
unwritten  traditions  of  a high  antiquity.  Some 
rest  upon  success  in  trade  or  professional  dis- 
tinction in  law  or  inarms  ; some  upon  the  distri- 
bution of  property  of  the  Tudor  Sovereigns  ; and 
some  upon  the  accidental  possession  of  estates 
brought  by  the  extension  of  our  towns  into 
fabulous  value.  Whether  the  law  of  entail 
which  secures  the  estate  for  the  most  part 
against  the  extravagance  and  the  folly  of  the 
direct  heir  by  providing  that  it  must  pass  in  its 
integrity  to  the  next  descendant  of  the  founder, 
is  based  upon  a better  principle  than  that  which 
divides  each  estate  amongst  all  the  children  of 
the  founder,  is  a question  which  we  need  not 
stop  to  discuss,  but  it  certainly  has  the  effect  of 
maintaining  a long  connexion  between  the 
family  and  the  tenantry,  and  secures  the  latter 
from  the  danger  of  the  sale  of  the  estate  and  its 
consequent  transfer  to  strangers. 

It  would  repay  any  one  interested  in  the 
particular  farms  described  in  1851  by  Mr.  Caird, 
to  compare  their  condition  at  that  time  with 
their  state  under  their  present  occupations.  lie 
wonld  find  a more  spirited  husbandry,  effective 
drainage,  bettor  bnildings,  much  better  cottages, 
much  better  wages,  and  general  improvement; 
but  he  will  rarely  find  any  material  increase  of 
rent,  irrespeotive  of  interest  on  the  cost  of  im. 
provement.  There  will  be  a larger  capital 
employed,  and  a much  larger  yearly  produce, 
but  the  rent  will  generally  have  increased  barely 
to  the  extent  correspondiug  to  the  capital  ex. 
pended  in  improvement.  The  fee-simple  value 
will  have  materially  increased,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enormous  accumulation  of  capital 
in  the  interval,  I have  an  ordinary  farm,  lying 
between  two  competing  proprietors,  sold  at 
fifty.four  years’  purchase  on  the  utmost  rent 
obtainable. 

Some  portion  of  the  increased  produce  from 
farming  is  appropriated  to  interest  on  capital 
expended  in  drainage,  in  cottages,  or  in 
buildings  j some  to  interest  on  tenants’  in- 
creased  capital;  more  is  absorbed  by  increased 
wages ; a portion  pays  the  increased  rates  and 
taxes. 

The  better  buildings  speak  for  themselves  to 
the  eye;  the  thorough  drainage  will  hardly  be 
disputed,  but  a comparison  can  be  made  as 
regards  wages  more  easily  than  with  regard 
to  any  other  portion  of  the  increased  expendi- 
ture as  compared  with  I80I.  According  to  a 
table  in  page  512  of  Mr.  Caird’s  book,  the 
average  wages  in  twelve  northern  counties  in 
1851  were  lls.  6d.  a week,  and  in  twenty 
southern  counties  were  Ss.  5d.  a week ; and  it 
is  added  that  in  the  preceding  eighty  years 
there  had  been  no  increase  of  wages  in  several 
southern  counties,  for  instance,  in  Suffolk  and 
Wilts;  and  an  increase  of  less  than  14  per  cent, 
in  the  eighteen  sonthem  counties  mentioned  by 
Arthur  Young  in  1770. 


It  was  time  that  wages  should  increase ; and 
their  increase  in  the  twenty-five  years  since 
1851  cannot  be  taken  to  average  less  than  50  per 
cent,  on  the  rates  above  mentioned.  In  Durham 
and  the  manufacturing  counties  the  increase  is 
more  than  50  per  cent.  The  reaction  which  has 
recently  set  in  will  prevent  the  present  rates 
from  increasing  for  many  years. 

Nor  does  the  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the 
rate  of  wages  measure  the  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  labourer.  All  those  articles  of 
consumption  which  may  be  called  home  com- 
forts, — tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  &o., — are  reduced  in 
cost  some  40  per  cent.,  while  clothes  and  other 
necessaries  are  both  better  and  cheaper.  The 
cottage  is  frequently  a little  more  costly  than  in 
1850,  but  more  comfortable,  and  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view  generally  unexceptionable.  The 
maintenance  of  close  parishes  has  been  rendered 
ofleless  by  the  extension  of  the  area  of  rating, 
and  in  consequence  the  cottage  is  placed  as  near 
as  may  conveniently  be  to  the  labourer’s  work, 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  daily  walk  to  and  from 
his  place  of  labour  reduced  to  its  minimum. 

One  oauae  of  the  disproportion,  in  1850,  be- 
tween  the  wagesof  lls.  6d.in  the  north,  and  8s.  5d. 
in  the  south,  was  the  manufacturing  demand  for 
labour  in  the  north;  but  this  was  intensified  by 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  aectlement  which 
chained  the  labourer  to  the  parish  where  he  was 
born.  This  law  was  practically  abolished  in 
1865,  and  only  from  that  date  has  the  labourer 
been  free  to  take  his  labour — the  only  com. 
modity  he  has  to  sell,— to  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom.  This  freedom  was  largely  exercised  daring 
the  demand,  in  1873,  for  more  men  in  the  coal 
and  iron  districts  in  the  north,  many  hundreds 
leaving  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  counties, 
and  obtaining  in  the  north  21s,  a week  or  more 
for  their  labour,  instead  of  lls.  or  128.  in  the 
south.  But  if  the  wages  were  higher  the  work 
was  harder,  and  the  habits  of  life  quite  different 
from  those  to  which  the  strangers  were  accus- 
tomed. 

A colliery  life,  even  if  the  man  be  employed 
on  the  surface,  is  rather  a town  than  a country 
life.  The  pit  is  sunk,  and  a pit  village  of  pro- 
bably 300  houses  is  built  very  near  to  the  pit. 
The  houses  are  arranged  in  streets,  and,  the 
population  causing  a demand  for  consumable 
articles,  the  corners  of  the  streets  and  perhaps  a 
row  of  houses  in  the  main  rood  are  made  into 
shops.  Every  man  lives  under  the  observation 
of  his  neighbours. 

Until  a few  years  since,  the  cost  of  building  a 
collier’s  house  was  barely  501.,  and  it  was  one 
story  high;  the  least  costly  now  involve  an  ex. 
penditure  of  1001.,  and  many  of  1201.,  and  none 
are  less  than  two  stories.  The  new  collieries 
have  for  some  time  a largo  proportion  of  persona 
of  roving  and  unsettled  habits,  the  refuse  of  the 
older  collieries  and  inexperienced  strangers;  but 
the  colliers  in  the  older  collieries  are  a remark- 
ably orderly  set  of  meu;  generally  Dissenters, 
for  until  within  a few  years  the  Church  of 
England  did  not  provide  any  means  of  worship 

save  at  the  Parochial  Churches, and  theParochial 

Church  was  generally  miles  distant  from  the 
colliery.  Now,  church  and  school  are  generally 
to  be  found  at  a new  colliery,  as  well  as  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship. 

In  1851  wheat  was  40i.  a quarter,  beef  5jd. 
per  lb.,  and  mutton  5d.  per  lb.  We  may  now 
take  wheat  at  473.  a quarter,  beef  at  lOd.per  lb,, 
and  mutton  atSd.  per  lb.,  and  such  of  ua  as  have 
lived  through  the  panic  of  1851,  and  still  more 
through  the  distress  of  1836,  when  the  year’s 
average  price  of  wheat  was  SOa.  a quarter,  with 
barley  under  30s.,  and  oats  22a.  a quarter,  can 
but  feel  that  this  year’s  distress,  though  severe 
iu  many  districts,  does  not  present  the  same 
features  or  press  upon  the  country  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  that  period  in  1851,  which  has  been 
so  faithfully  and  graphically  described  by  Mr. 
Caird,  in  his  “English  Agriculture."  In  1853, 
the  best  harvest  occurred  that  has  ever  been 
known,  and  agricultural  distress  became  a thine 
of  the  past.  ^ 

One  half  of  our  population  is  at  present  fed 
with  wheat  imported  from  distant  countries, 
and  that  half  of  our  consumption  is  brought  from 
the  Western  States  of  America,  or  other  distant 
places,  at  such  prices  that  the  other  half  of  our 
consumption  cannot,  it  is  said,  be  grown  so  as 
to  be  remuneracive  to  the  English  grower;  and 
suggestions  are  made  for  the  adoption  of  a dif- 
fereut  system  of  onltivation. 

There  is  a wide  difference  between  panic  fear 
and  a grave  consideration  of  existing  facts,  and 
the  impossibility  of  growing  wheat  at  a price  of 
4/8.  a quarter  is  not  to  be  admitted  without 


clear  proof.  In  the  last  forty  years  wheat  has 
ten  times  averaged  less  than  47fl.  a quarter  for 
the  year;  in  1835  it  was  39s.,  as  before  men. 
tioned  ; m__185l  it  was  39s. ; in  1861  it  was  -IO3. ; 
and  in  18/0  it  was  473.  : and  on  each  occasion 
it  soon  rose  materially.  Whatever  the  oauses, 
the  facts  are  certain,  and  it  may  fairly  be  in- 
ferred  that  what  has  so  often  happened  is  not 
unlikely  to  happen  again;  although  it  may  be 
difficult  to  predicate  the  precise  form  and  the 
cause  of  the  ebauge.  The  reaction  from  the 
excited  prices  of  almost  all  articles  of  com- 
merce,  but  especially  of  iron  and  coal,  in  1874, 
necessarily  affects  the  price  of  all  articles  of 
consumption,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  say 
why  the  loau  of  money  should  be  cheap,  than 
why  wheat  should  be  cheap. 

How  a good  state  of  moral  and  intellectual 
character  in  the  laboarer,  supported  by  a full 
rate  of  wages,  is  to  be  managed  so  as  to  enable 
this  country  to  compete  with  the  labour  of  other 
countries  where  the  labourer  is  not  cultivated 
to  so  high  a standard,  nor  used  to  the  same 
comforts,  is  one  part  of  the  present  difficulty ; 
and  this  may  bo  met,  in  some  degree,  by  the 
substitution  of  intelligent  supervision  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  exercise  of  manual  labour 
wherever  such  substitution  is  possible. 

In  1851  the  thrashing-machine  had  hardly 
established  itself,  the  imperfect  arrangements 
for  ploughing  by  steam  were  just  commencing, 
and  after  that  came  the  reaping-machine,  all 
successively  requiring  more  mind  than  mere 
manual  operations.  At-  the  present  time  all 
these  pervade  the  land,  and  are  gradually  assist- 
ing to  exercise  the  intelligence  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.  And  when  this  higher  standard 
of  intelligence  is  attained  generally,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  increase  of  wages  will  be  greatly 
compensated  by  more  intelligent  work.  Possibly 
one  of  the  points  to  which  we  have  not  suffi. 
ciently  attended  is,  that  the  implements  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  again  to  produce  at  such 
prices  as  to  be  able  to  meet  foreign  importation 
have  not  been  adopted  more  thoroughly. 

As  I have  before  pointed  out  in  this  hall,  the 
rent  of  the  Whitfield  Example  Farm  was  44  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  gross  produce  before 
the  outlay  upon  it  in  1840,  and  was  20  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  subsequent  gross  produce, 
and  yet  was  3751.  as  against  200J.  previously ; 
the  value  of  the  produce  having  been  l,912i.  in 
the  one  case  and  4631.  in  the  other.  The  farther 
increase  of  prodace  will  probably  afford  room 
for  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  various  claims  upon 
it,  and  every  mochanioal  and  manual  economy 
in  cultivation  will  increase  the  margin  required 
to  recompense  the  additional  outlay. 

And  again,  every  quarter  of  wheat  bronght 
from  foreign  countries,  as  it  increases  the  de. 
mand  for  labour  at  its  place  of  produce,  tends 
to  raise  the  labourers’  wages  there,  so  that  the 
foreign  grower  has  to  undergo  difficulties  similar 
to  those  borne  by  the  English  grower.  When 
prices  become  unremunerative  the  reflux  of 
labour  materially  affects  the  rate  of  wages  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  last 
year,  the  immigration  to  England  from  America 
was  only  one-third  less  than  the  emigration  from 
England  to  America. 

The  present  depression  may  be  expected  to 
pass  away  as  previous  depressions  have  passed 
away,  searching  oat,  however,  in  its  progress  the 
estates  which  remain  unimproved,  undrained, 
without  good  cottages,  without  efficient  buildings, 
and  without  confidence  of  tenure.  But  the 
estates  of  this  class  will,  in  1876,  bear  a very 
small  proportion  to  their  extent  in  1851. 

The  systems  of  tenant-right  in  Surrey,  Sussex, 
and  the  West  Rilling  are  the  subjects  ofdeserved 
reprobation,  as  unjust  to  incoming  tenants, 
ruinous  to  the  land,  and  injurious  to  the 
landlord,  as  prodneing  a system  of  fraud 
and  chicanery  which  all  intelligent  farmers 
were  desirous  of  seeing  terminated ; while,  in 
Lincoln  and  Nottingham,  the  system  of 
hnsbandry,  with  compensation  to  ont-going 
tenants,  is  described  as  no  whit  superior  to  that 
of  West  Norfolk,  where  capital  was  not  protected 
by  any  system  of  tenant-right.  The  land  round 
Stamford,  lamented  over  by  Arthur  Young  in 
1770  as  uninclosed,  with  the  words,  “It  is 
melancholy  to  think  that,  in  an  ago  wherein  the 
benefits  of  inclosing  are  so  well  understood,  such 
tracts  should  remain  in  such  comparatively 
unprofitable  state  ’’ ; and  which  in  1851  re- 
mained as  they  were  in  1770,  have  since  that 
period  been  inclosed,  and  are  recovering  from 
centuries  of  neglect.  There  are  still,  however, 
some  common  fields  not  far  from  Stamford, 
which  are  in  as  discreditable  a state  as  they 
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were  a hundred  years  ago.  The  extent  of  im. 
proreable  land  in  Cannock  Chose,  some  14,000 
acres,  is  remarked  upon;  tho  whole  lying  un- 
cnltirated.  But,  since  1851,  this  barren  land 
has  been  found  to  contain  coal,  and  the  hereto- 
fore worthless  property  has  realised  not  un- 
frequently  7001.  nu  acre.  Cottages,  coal  p'na, 
railways,  hare  been  made  upon  it.,  and  the 
greater  part  is  covered  with  a busy,  iudustrious 
population. 


HENGLER’S  NEW  CIRQUE,  WEST  DHIBY- 
ROAD,  LIVERPOOL. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  one  of  the 
largest  permanent  circuses  in  the  kingdom,  and 
which  was  opened  a few  days  ago.  It  stands  at  the 
junction  of  Walker-street  and  West  Derby. road, 
Liverpool.  The  front  elevation  faces  the  West 
Derby-road,  and  is  carried  out  with  red  pressed 
bricks,  relieved  by  ornamental  di'easings.  In 
the  front  of  the  main  building  there  are  five 
shops,  with  principal  entrance  to  the  Cirque  in 
the  centre  leading  to  stalls  and  boxes,  below  the 
level  of  the  wall  at  the  end  of  it,  shown  on  the  plan. 
This  entrance  has  iron  ornamental  gates.  The 
floor  is  laid  with  tesselated  pavement,  and 
glazed  doors  are  placed  at  the  end  to  prevent 
draughts.  A commodious  vestibule  is  provided 
here  with  cloak-rooms  for  the  audience  of  stalls 
and  reserved  seats.  On  the  right-hand  side  is 
the  entrance  to  pit,  balcony,  and  promenade. 
The  entrance  to  the  gallery  is  in  Walker-street, 
and  is  reached  by  a stone  staircase,  with  level 
landings,  An  extra  exit  door  from  the  pit  ia  pro- 
vided in  this  street ; al.o  an  extra  exit  for 
parterre  and  gallery. 

At  the  rear  of  the  building  is  stabling  for  fifty 
horses,  with  carriage-thed,  and  the  usual  stable 
requirements.  Six  dressing-rooms  and  com- 
modiouB  wardrobes  are  at  the  side  and  back  of 
the  main  building. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  fitted  np  after  the 
arrangement  ofMr.  Charles  Hengler’s  other  per- 
manent circuses  in  Glasgow  and  London,  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  same  architect,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Robineon.  The  seats  are  all  arranged  so 
as  to  give  a view  of  the  arena,  and  are  divided 
into  five  private  boxes,  200  reserved  stall?,  GOO 


seats  in  the  parterre,  2,000  in  the  pit  and  bal- 
conies, and  1,600  in  the  galleries,  thus  having 
accommodation  for  4,500  people. 

The  construction  of  the  roof  is  novel  in  design, 
the  span  being  100  ft.,  and  the  collar-beam  is 
18  ft.  from  the  feet  of  the  double  principal 
rafters ; 1^  in.  tension  rods  are  placed  from  the  feet 
between  these  rafters,  running  to  the  bottom  of 
the  king.poet,  and  thence  to  the  top  of  same,  thus 
forming  a light  timbered  roof  and  an  iron  one  at 
the  same  time  ; 9 in.  by  3 in.  pnrlina  are  placed 
every  3 ft.,  resting  on  the  principals,  and  are 
covered  over  with  dry  li  in.  boards,  and  then 
slated.  A syphon  ventilator  is  formed  in  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  12  ft.  square,  and  inlets  of 
cold  air  are  fixed  in  convenient  places  to  assist 
this  ventilation  and  avoid  draughts.  Special 
care  has  been  given  to  this  part  of  the  arrange, 
raent,  with  what  result  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

The  ceiling  is  constructed  of  wood  and  canvas, 
formed  into  panels  and  ribs,  with  bosses  at  each 
intersection  of  the  ribs,  from  which  drop 
chandeliers  of  braes,  containing  fifty  lights ; there 
are  twelve  of  these  in  number.  The  sunlight 
has  a domed  silver  plated  reflector  over  it,  the 
idea  of  the  proprietor.  It  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Z.  D.  Berry  & Son,  Regent-street,  West- 
minster. 

The  front  and  side  balconies  have  ornamental 
fronts ; the  caps  of  pillars  have  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  feathers.  In  tbe  spandrels  of  the  arches 
are  large  trophies  and  flags  of  all  nations.  The 
decorations  are  carried  ont  in  gold  on  a mauve 
and  pink  ground.  The  ring  is  fitted  with  an 
extra  fence,  to  prevent  tbe  soil  being  kicked  over 
into  the  face  of  tbe  audience. 

The  contract  for  the  main  building,  stables, 
and  entrances  was  let  to  Mr.  S.  Campbell,  con- 
tractor,  Liverpool.  The  elating  was  done  by 
Messrs.  Wild  & Sons,  of  Dull.  Tbe  gas-fitlings 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Price,  of  Liverpool.  The 
fittings  for  the  sunlight,  and  lights  to  the 
exterior,  are  by  Messrs.  Z.  D.  Berry  & Son.  The 
: iron  stable-fittings  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs, 
j Alderman  Bennett  & Sons,  of  Liverpool.  The 
;iron  gates  and  seat  standards  from  Messrs. 

' Smith  & Co.,  Sun  Foundry,  Glasgow.  Tbe  deco- 
I rations  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  of 
'London.  The  raised  ornament  to  the  balcony 


fronts,  &o.,  'vas  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Jackson 
& Co.,  Rathbone.pl.ace,  London. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  of  London,  acted  as  clerk  of 
works  and  foreman  of  interior  fittings. 


COMPETITIONS. 

ir/citicort/i,  near  RocMale. — The  plans  of 
Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke  for  the  chapels,  Ac.,  in 
the  New  Cemetery  have  been  chosen  by  means 
of  a limited  competition.  Tbe  design  places  the 
th;6e  chapels  parallel,  like  the  arms  of  the 
letter  LU,  with  vestries  and  covered  hearse  en- 
trances between  a central  tower  and  spire  over 
the  north  end  of  the  central  or  Episcopal  chapel. 
The  vestry  for  this  is  at  tho  back  of  the  building. 
The  buildings  will  be  of  stone,  roofed  with  slate, 
and  overhanging  eaves  with  oak  barge-boards. 
The  chapels  will  be  v/armed  with  superheated 
pipes,  conducted  from  the  fireplaces  in  each 
vestry. 

St.  Andrew's,  Uf^er  Norwood. — Messrs.  Power 
& Wheeler,  tbe  successful  competitors,  write 
to  complain  of  a letter  addressed  by  another 
competRor  to  the  chairman  of  the  Building 
Committee,  after  the  decision,  impngning  the 
correctness  of  their  estimate.  We  think  it  un- 
necessary, however,  to  print  their  statement. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

JENKIXS  V.  THE  SCIJOOL  BOARD  FOB  LONDOX, 

This  case  (heard  in  the  Sheriff’s  Court,  Red 
Lion-equare)  was  a claim  for  land  required  for  8 
new  school  at  Kensal-green,  and  it  was  stated 
that  property  was  rising  in  value  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Several  witnesses  were  examined. 
The  value,  as  alleged  on  one  side,  was  2,500?., 
with  the  10  per  cent,  allowed  for  compulsory 
sale,  being  at  the  rate  of  3,500?.  per  acre,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  estimate  was  1,076?.,  or  1,500?. 
per  acre. 

Counsel  addressed  tbe  Court,  and  after  tbe 
learned  Under-Sheriff  had  placed  tbe  case  before 
the  jury  they  consulted,  A verdict  was  given 
for  1,800?.  The  jury  had  in  the  early  part  of  tbe 
dwy  inspected  the  Innd. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS  AT  THE  CORNER  OF 
CHANCERY.LANE  AND  HOLBORN. 

At  31iobaelm&s  Day,  1S75,  the  leases  fell  in  of 
the  plot  of  land  containing  fi7e  houses  in 
Holborn,  two  in  Cbancery.lanp,  and  the  re- 
staurant at  the  corner  of  the  two  thoroughfares  ; 
and  the  governors  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
deeming  this  the  right  opportunity  for  tffeoting 
the  long-needed  improvement  of  Chancery. lane, 
gave  notice  to  the  respective  tenants  that,  on 
the  expiration  of  their  terms,  the  premises  would 
be  pulled  down,  and  the  land  let  on  building 
leases. 

Negotiations  were  at  the  same  time  opened 
with  the  Metropolitan  Boaid  of  Works,  who 
readily  availed  themselves  of  the  favourable 
circumstances  thus  presented,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Hospital’s  interest  in  the  land  re- 
quired for  widening  the  roadway  of  Chancery- 
lane  was  soon  effected. 

A further  strip  of  land  belonging  to  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln’s-inn  is  still 
needed  to  complete  the  improvement,  but  some 
delay  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
this,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
hold  a lease  of  the  plot  with  a right  of  pre- 
emption, and  as  yet  no  terms  have  been  arrived 
at  for  the  purchase  of  this  right.  Meantime 
can-iage  traffic  has  received  the  full  benefit  of 
the  improvement,  for  the  roadway  is  now  suffi. 
ciently  wide  to  admit  of  two  vehicles  passing  , 
abreast.  Pedestrians,  however,  most  cross  from 
the  west  to  the  east  side  of  Chancery-lane  on 
approaching  Holborn,  or  run  the  risk  of  being 
squeezed  or  mud-bespattered  by  the  wheels  of 
passingvehioles — a state  of  things  barely  safeand 
certainly  highly  inconvenient.  The  Government’s 
interest  in  the  narrow  strip  of  land  must  be  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  consideration,  and 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  in  the  interest  of  the 
pnblio  that  the  department  charged  with  settling 
the  terms  upon  which  the  land  can  be  added  to 
the  highway  will  speedily  dispose  of  this  pre- 
liminary. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  the  instalment 
of  this  street  improvement  already  made  are  so 
great  and  so  obvious  that  it  appears  almost  in- 
credible  its  accomplishment  should  have  been 
delayed  until  the  present  time. 

In  arranging  the  plan  of  the  building  plots, 
Mr.  1’ Anson,  the  Hospital  Surveyor,  appropriated 
the  old  corner  site  to  the  roadway,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  number  of  the  new  houses  from 
eight  to  seven  ; and,  by  a further  re-arrangement 
of  the  areas,  three  frontages  were  obtained  in 
Chanoery-laue,  three  in  Holborn,  and  the  corner 
block  looking  on  to  both  streets.  The  area  be- 
longing to  the  Hospital  Anthorities  absorbed  in 
the  public  way  is,  in  round  figures,  between 
1,000  ft.  and  1,100  ft.  For  this  area  the  sum  of 
5,0001.  was  paid  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  or,  taking  the  land  uncovered  as  being 
worth  twenty  years’  purchase,  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  5e.  per  square  foot  jjer  annum.  In  de- 
termining the  reasonableness  or  otherwise  of 
this  purchase,  it  shonld  be  remembered  that  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  whole  site,  viz.,  the 
old  corner  plot,  was  entirely  given  up,  as  also, 
that  the  strip  in  Chancery -lane  was  all  frontage. 
The  purchase  of  the  Lincoln’s-inn  land  not  being 
completed  as  yet,  we  are  unable  to  give  the 
total  cost  of  the  improvement.  Whilst  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  we  w’onld  remind  our  readers 
that  the  terms  upon  which  the  new  building 
plots  were  let  to  the  respective  lessees  were 
quoted  in  a recent  number  of  this  journal. 

Five  of  these  lessees,  taking  six  out  of  the 
seven  plots,  agreed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  one  architect,  and  onr  illustration 
shows  the  result  of  this  arrangement.  It  is 
not  often  that  adjoining  owners  exhibit  so 
neighbourly  a feeling  ; and  the  public  thorough- 
fares of  the  metropolis  evidence,  by  tbe  want 
of  harmony  in  the  buildings  which  skirt  them, 
how  sadly  architoctnral  effect  is  frittered  away 
by  the  little  bits  into  which  London  is  thus 
out.  In  the  present  instance,  as  we  have  said, 
the  owners  of  six  adjoining  properties,  with 
practically  unlimited  powers  to  determine  how 
their  domiciles  shonld  be  fashioned  externally, 
agreed  upon  one  design,  and  employed  one  arohi. 
teot,  and  one  firm  of  builders  to  carry  the  same 
into  execution,  rather  than  exhibit  their  respec- 
tive idiosyncrasies  in  bricks  and  mortar. 

Tonching  the  design,  wo  would  remark  that 
novelty  is  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
dressings  round  the  third-floor  windows,  and  the 
incorporation,  so  to  apeak,  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  principal  cornice  therewith.  The  corner 
next  Chancery-lane  has  received  consideration, 


as  have  also  the  dormer  windows  and  sky-line 
generally.  The  materials  employed  in  the  front 
elevations  are  white  Suffolk  bricks  and  Portland 
stone,  the  pilasters  of  tbe  shop-fronts  being  of 
polished  Aberdeen  granite. 

Tbe  works  have  been  carried  ont  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs, 
architect,  by  Messrs.  Scrivener  & White,  whose 
representative  was  Mr.  Turner.  The  contract 
price  for  tbe  block  of  six  houses  was  20,0i-lZ. 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  since  tbe  com- 
pletion  of  the  street  wideniog,  the  District  Board 
of  Works  have  paved  the  carriageway  of  Chancery- 
lane  with  wood — a boon  which,  no  doubt,  is  duly 
appreciated  by  the  occupiers  of  chambers  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  and  other  professional  men  liviug 
in  tbe  locality,  let  the  future  of  wood-paving  be 
what  it  may. 


HOUSE  BUILDING  IN  OLD  LONDON. 

O.v  looking  carefully  down  a long  list  of  dates 
apperlaiuing  to  any  particular  country  or  town, 
it  is  singular  to  note  what  comparatively  small 
and  unimportant  occurrences  go  to  make  them 
up,  and  how  many  really  momentons  matters  in 
its  history  are  omitted.  The  carious  reader  will 
find  numerons  examples  of  this  in  a categorical 
history  of  London,  from  its  first  foundation  to 
the  present  time.  How  many  items,  for 
example,  in  the  architectural  story  of  London 
city  have  been  altogether  forgotten,  no  notice 
apparently  having  ever  been  taken  of  them ; 
and  how  many  things  of  house-building  in- 
terest have  there  been  of  which  no  record 
whatever  has  been  kept.  It  will  be  a curious 
thing  to  note  when  the  very  last  recoid  of  old 
London  shall  disappear,  to  make  room  for  a 
more  improved  state  of  thii  g’.  There  may,  per- 
haps, be  no  help  for  all  this,  however  much  it  is 
to  be  regretted;  but  two  things  at  least  can  be 
done.  The  past,  as  Mr.  President  Barry  noted 
the  other  evening,  is  certainly  beyond  control, 
but  tbe  future,  and  what  to  do  next,  may  be  dealt 
with.  We  may,  therefore,  yet  preserve  intact 
as  much  as  is  possible  remaining  of  the  London 
of  past  days,  and  we  may  gather  together  and 
carefnlly  keep,  and  publicly. '.vhibit  sometimes, 
all  and  every  pictorial  representation  of  old 
London  that  can  be  got  at,  and  there  is  a very 
great  deal  of  such  scattered  abont,  here  and 
there  and  everywhere.  It  may  be  useful  to 
call  attention  to  a little  of  this,  and  note  its 
importance  and  interest. 

There  are  many,  doubtless,  who  may  fancy 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  picture  tbe  London 
of  the  past  to  themselves,  but  tbe  fact  really 
is  that  but  little  notion  can,  in  ihe  present  day, 
and  in  the  midst  of  present  surrenndirgs,  be 
formed  of  a state  of  things  so  totally  unlike  it. 
Looking  down  a new  Lmdon  street  in  an 
"improved”  quarter  is  simply  to  look  for  a 
something  to  take  the  eye,  and,  if  possible,  to 
interest  the  mind  of  the  observer ; but,  as  all 
must  know,  the  effort  is  altogether  hopeless  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  two  parallel  lines  of  uniform  building; 
the  honse  nearest  you  is  simply  repeated  to  the 
end  of  the  perspective  and  back  again,  all  and 
everything  are  alike.  More  than  this,  yon  are 
quite  conscious  that  the  interior  of  the  houses 
are  all  of  them  precisely  similar.  Bat  in  an  old 
London  street  all  these  conditions  were  reversed. 
Every  house  was  different,  not  only  in  external 
look,  but  in  internal  arrangement  and  planning  ; 
and  looking  down  such  street  the  eye  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  rest  and  pause  at  each  honse, 
even  while  at  the  same  time  it  took  in  the  whole 
perspective.  No  two  things,  or  methods  of  work, 
can  be  more  unlike,  and  there  may  be  some 
interest,  now  that  architectural  practice  is  going 
through,  as  was  heard  at  the  Institute,  a new 
ordeal,  in  looking  into  and  balancing  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  two  modes  of  work,  the 
antique  and  the  riiodem.  And  one  other  item 
too,  and  a most  necessary  one,  we  would  include 
in  it  is  to  cast  a glance  practically,  before  it  is 
too  late,  at  one  or  two  things  yet  remaining  of 
old  Loudon  house-building.  The  London  house 
of  the  past  was  not  only  a quaint  and  picturesque 
strncture,  but,  as  we  take  it,  a “comfortable” 
house. 

We  are  somewhat  at  a loss,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, for  a due  and  sufficient  quantity  of  evi- 
dence,  in  the  way  of  paper  records,  of  the  past 
system  of  " building  ” generally.  At  times  we 
almost  donbt  whether  a plan  or  a drawing  at  all 
was  made  of  a timber-bnilt  honse.  It  would 
seem  rather  to  have  been  built  up  out  of  the 
head  of  the  master  builder  as  it  went  on,  in 
pretty  much  the  same  way  as  scaffoldirg  and 


temporary  shed  building  is  now.  There  is  hardly 
any  other  way  of  accounting  for  tbe  strange 
oddities  found  in  some  of  these  quaint  buildipg.y, 
We  are  to  seek,  first,  for  tbe  wbereabonts  of  the 
fast-disappearing  remains  of  old  London,  and 
then  to  find  ont  any  special  value  there  may  be 
in  those  remains  in  detail,  and  to  then  contract 
it  with  our  modern  and  more  improved  system 
of  doing  things.  We  do  not  propose  to  e:-hau4l 
the  list  of  house-building  mBmorialj>,  but  only  to 
indicate  a few  of  them.  The  oxtonsion  of  a 
town,  by  the  way,  of  course  commences  by  tbe 
adding  to  the  ontskirts  of  it,  as  seen  in  tbe  map 
we  have  before  alluded  to;  but  tbe  “improve- 
ment ” of  a town  begins  in  the  thickest  and 
most  crowded  part  of  it,  so  that  ancient  London 
began  to  finally  disappear  at  the  centre.  Th-; 
houses,  as  shown  in  Noideu’s  map,  evidentlr 
extended  for  some  distance  down  and  no 
the  River  “ Thamys,”  on  both  shores  of  it. 
and  there  is  a right  tumble-down  fragment  to 
be  met  with,  washed  by  the  tide,  between  Snad- 
well  and  the  West-Iudia  Docks  basin.  These 
timber-built  houses  face  the  river,  and  are  to  b - 
got  at  through  a naiTow  street  parallel  with  it. 
They  are,  of  course,  inhabited  by  a somewhsi 
rough  race,  with  decided  waterside  proolivitisd, 
and  this  fragment  of  London  antiquity,  without 
doubt,  affords  a glimpse,  though,  may  be,  but  a 
glimpse,  of  tbe  character  of  London  town  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oentnries,  and,  indeed, 
down  to  the  date  of  our  modern  improving  era. 
Only  few,  probably,  find  their  way  into  thin 
begrimed  locality  ; but  many  must  pass  it  on  the 
river,  and,  if  so,  they  must  have  noticed, — and 
it  is  worth  note, — not  far  from  it,  tbe  sole  present 
representative  (in  London,  certainly)  of  Gotbii' 
boat-building,  harmonising  completely  with  the 
buildings  on  shore.  We  refer  to  the  Dutch  fish- 
ing-boats, five  or  six  in  number,  admirably  built, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  designed,  with  delicate 
mouldings  and  curves  here  and  there,  and  which 
are  well  worth  careful  note.  We  have  improved 
since  tbe  days  of  Elizabeth  in  ship. construction, 
that  is  certain  ; but  most  certainly  not  in  aicistic 
refinement  of  details.  The  cnrious.looking  craft 
drawn  by  Van  den  Keere,  on  his  sketch  ol 
“Thamys  Fluvius,”  might  well  have  had  one 
these  Dutch  fishing-boats  among  them.  And 
while  here, — should  our  reader  ever  get  so  far, — 
it  is  iuatructive  to  get  a little  further  until  h:^ 
come  to  a quite  view  locality,  Cubitt-town,  and 
there  see  numberless  lengths  of  long  straight 
streets,  all  of  them  alike,  and  the  houses  alike,— 
a complete  contrast  to  any  notion  that  is  to  bc’ 
formed  of  tbe  old  ways  of  honse-building  aim 
street laying.out. 

But  we  need  not  travel  into  quite  so  outlandisij 
a region  to  get  a glance  at  the  aspect  of  London 
in  past  days.  It  may  be  got  at  close  at  hand, 
and  with  surroundings  on  all  sides  fall  of  interest 
and  suggestive  of  much.  Holy well-streefc, — 
Holy-well,  at  the  back  of  the  Strand, — and 
Wych-atreet,  close  to  it,  illustrated  in  our  pages 
long  ago,  both  contain,  strange  to  say,  memorial? 
of  the  London  of  past  days.  They  are  doomed 
to  destruction,  and  that  in  no  long  time,  it  is 
quite  certain  ; so  that  if  any  instruction  does 
happen  to  lie  in  them,  no  time  is  to  be  lost. 
Looking  up  Holy  well-street,  or,  as  now  named, 
“Booksellcra’-row,”  a long  narrow  street  is  before 
you,  with  improvements,  many  already  com- 
menced, and  yet  going  on  ; bnt  in  the  midst  ol 
it  are  some  of  those  plaster-covered  houses,  with 
gables  and  quaint  overhanging  upper  stoiies. 

, This  special  street  is  narrow,  and  will  admit  bui 
of  one  “ London  gondola,” — Hansom  cab, — upot 
down  it  at  a time,  so  somewhat  inconveni-unt. 
but  in  this  very  narrowness  its  special  character 
and  picturesqneness  lie.  It  gives  at  least  au 
imperfect  idea  of  past  street-building.  Some 
quite  new  and  improved  house-building  may  be 
viewed  on  its  north  side,  contrasting  with  its 
more  ancient  portions.  Wlsat  makes  it  the  uioie 
telling  is  the  fact  of  its  shops  being  for  the  most 
part  open  bookstalls,  so  that  here,  in  spite  ol 
drawbacks,  a good  idea  of  au  old-world  wey  may 
bo  found. 

One  special  house,  with  front  in  Holywell, 
street  and  another  front  in  the  Strand  iteelf,  i> 
in  woeful  plight,  and  covered  all  over  with  posters 
and  advertising  sheets,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  the  whereabouts  of  tbe  street-door  even, 
mnoh  less  the  window  openings.  Its  “ title 
deeds”  are  uncertain,  and  no  man  can  therefore 
claim  it, — typical  of  things  passing  away. 

We  may  well  enter,  if  only  for  a moment,  one 
of  these  houses  jet  reuiaiuing  of  the  past,  and 
doubtless  so  soon  to  pass  away  and  make  room 
for  what  is  now  thought  to  be  so  much  better 
a human  dwelling.  We  take  a rough  one, 
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at  a venture,  and  in  an  out-of-tlie-way  locality. 
It  is  sadly  out  of  the  upright,  it  must  be  owned* 
and  equally  out  of  order,  and  in  need  of  the 
three  or  four  coats  of  common  oil-colour.  It  is 
of  plaster,  by  the  way,  both  outside  and  inside. 
For  quaintness  of  plan  and  internal  arrangement 
it  might  satisfy  even  Charles  Dickens  himself,  were 
he  but  in  the  flesh,  and  in  need  of  a place  of  abode 
for  one  of  his  special  favourites.  We  need  not  see 
the  basement,  for  it  was  evidently  constructed 
as  cellarage  and  storehouse ; but  the  ground, 
floor  arrangement  exhibits  the  great  distinction 
between  the  house-building  of  the  past  and  the 
present.  The  “passage”  is  low  and  narrow, 
widening  a little  as  yon  come  to  the  oddly- 
constructed,  but  really  convenient,  staircase, 
with  its  many  landings  and  quaint  balustrading, 
The  front  room  is  small,  but  the  back  room  is 
a magnificent  apartment,  intended  as  a kitchen, 
with  huge  fireplace,  and  with  convenient  shelves 
round  about.  It  was  evidently  built  as  both 
kitchen  and  living-room,  or  “parlour,”  and  so 
takes  one  to  the  simple  manners  of  our  un. 
fashionable  forefathers.  Nothing  can  be  more 
convenient,  and  nothing  more  homely  ; but  the 
idea,  even  if  changed  into  more  modern  shape, 
is  a good  arrangement,  and  suggestive.  There 
are  some  other  small  rooms  here  with  purposes 
not  so  evident.  The  rooms  above,  on  the  first, 
floor,  have  those  always  quaint  and  right  useful 
features,  projecting  windows,  so  that  yon  can 
see  up  and  down  the  street  perspective.  Here, 
certainly,  is  a hint  worth  the  taking.  Some  of 
these  honses  are  well  worth  measuring  and 
plotting  by  the  student,  for  they  are  full  of 
ingenious  contrivances. 

And  now  it  may  perhaps  be  asked  what  ad- 
vantage,  or  gain,  or  merit  had  snch  a system  of 
house  planning  and  building  over  that  of  the  pre- 
sent  day, — that  is,  if  it  had  any,  considering,  at 
the  same  time,  the  multitude  of  disadvantages 
and  drawbacks  on  all  bands  which  such  a mode  of 
work  undoubtedly  entailed.  We  might  urge  that 
there  can  be,  and  certainly  should  not  be,  any 
reason  whatever  why  houses  thus  designed 
should  not  be  fully  as  good  as  the  best  that 
are  now  built,  as  to  drainage,  water-supply, 
lighting,  heating,  and  so  on  5 but  the  main 
question  is,  does  this  individuality  of  house- 
building  yield  enough  to  pay  for  the  pains  taken, 
and  the  thought  expended  on  it  ? Is  the  mental 
eye-gain  equal  to  the  coat  ? That  is  the  real 
question.  We  maintain  that  it  does  afford  this, 
and  that  the  loss  entailed  by  the  present  machine, 
like  and  dull  uniformity  of  house-planning  to 
be  seen  mile  upon  mile  all  round  London,  and 
making  up  in  the  main  this  vast  metropolis,  is  a 
tremendous  evil,  not  in  any  way  at  present  to  be 
duly  and  sufficiently  estimated.  It  would  seem 
impossible  to  fully  satisfy  human  nature  with  a 
bald  utilitarianism,  however  perfect  that  may 
happen  to  be,  or  however  fully  it  may  seem  to 
supply  every  material  want.  The  eyes  even  of 
those  who  may  seem  all  but  insensible  to 
any  bat  animal  wants  need  objects  special  to 
them,  though  they  know  not  what,  and  the 
absence  of  such,  though  apparently  unnoticed, 
cannot  be  nnfelt. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Institute  on  Monday,  the  20th  ult.,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  President  in  the  chair,  several  donations 
of  books  for  the  library  were  announced. 

M.  Paul  Abadie  and  M.  Theodore  Balia  (mem- 
bers  of  the  Institute  of  Prance)  were  proposed 
as  Honorary  and  Corresponding  members;  and 
Mr.  W.  Kidner,  of  Shanghai,  was  recommended 
for  membership  as  a Fellow. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Manchester 
Society  of  Architects,  desiring  to  do  honour  to  the 
Institute,  had  cordially  invited  Mr.  Eastlakeand 
himself,  as  official  representatives  of  the  Institute, 
to  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Manchester  Society. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  engage- 
ment fulfilled.  The  most  kindly  expressions 
were  need  towards  the  Institute  by  the  chief 
architects  in  Manchester,  and  three  of  them  at 
once  agreed  to  join  its  ranks  ; others  would  pro- 
bably follow.  Such  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  who  had  important  works  in  hand  were 
courteons  enough  to  accompany  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Institute  on  a visit  of  inspection,  in 
the  course  of  which  much  that  was  noteworthy 
and  valuable  was  seen.  Irrespective  of  the, 
kindness  shown  to  him  and  Mr.  Eastlake  by 
their  Manchester  friends,  he  highly  appreciated 
the  courtesy  manifested  towards  the  Institnte. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  said  he  had  the  honour  to 
receive  a similar  invitation  during  bis  presi- 
dency, and  he  could  fully  bear  out  what  had 
been  said  by  the  President  as  to  the  fraternal 
feelings  evinced  by  the  Manchester  architects. 

Mr.  Samuel  Knight  (Associate)  then  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Inflaence  of  Business  Require- 
ments upon  street  Architecture,”  printed  incur 
last. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  John  Hebb  said  he  was  rather  afraid  that 
Mr.  Knight  had  been  somewhat  unfortnnate  in 
his  illustrations,  which  did  not  at  all  adequately 
represent  the  architectural  ability  of  the  city. 
Few  or  none  of  the  city  buildings  most  con- 
epicuoas  for  their  ability  were  represented  by 
the  drawings  on  the  walls.  In  many  cases,  he 
ventured  to  think,  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Knight 
had  pointed  out  of  dealing  satisfactorily  with 
the  superstructures  of  shop  premises  had  been 
saccesefully  surmounted. 

Mr.  Knight  wished  to  explain  that,  if  the 
drawings  on  the  walls  were  not  so  widely-repre- 
sentative  as  conld  have  been  desired  (and  he 
confessed  that  they  were  not),  it  was  no  fault  of 
his.  He  had  tried  to  obtain  drawings  of  many 
of  the  most  notable  modern  buildings  in  the  city ; 
but  in  almost  innumerable  instances  he  was 
unable  to  do  so.  Not  that  the  architects  of  those 
buildings  were  unwilling  to  assist  him;  but  be- 
cause  they  were  unable.  He  bad  a large  pile  of 
letters,  of  which  the  substance  was : — “ I shonld 
be  most  happy  to  oblige  you  if  I could ; but  I 
assure  you  that  I have  no  perspective  of  the 
buildings,  and  such  drawings  as  I have  are  very 
dirty ; they  are  in  pencil,  and  unfit  to  show.” 
Such  letters  would  seem  to  show  that  many 
City  architects  had  such  confidence  that  their 
buildings  would  “ come  out  ” well  in  execution 
that  they  did  not  trouble  to  make  perspectives, 
the  geometrical  elevations  sufficitg  for  their 
wants. 

Mr.  H.  Dawson  said  Mr.  Knight  had  alluded 
to  the  colonnade  formerly  existing  in  Regent- 
quadrant,  comparing  it  with  the  colonnade  in 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  in  Paris.  But  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  these  colonnades.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Regent-street  colonnade  was 
very  much  wider  in  proportion  to  its  height  than 
that  in  Paris ; and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  entresol  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  arcade  so  raised 
the  height  of  the  soffits  of  the  arches  above  the 
shafts  as  to  admit  a very  large  amount  of  light 
to  the  shops  ; whereas  in  Regent-street  the  great 
width  of  the  colonnade  and  the  smallness  of  the 
height  made  the  shops  perfectly  gloomy.  If  the 
Regent-street  structure  could  only  have  been 
altered  to  resemble  that  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  it 
would  have  been  a very  beautiful  feature  made 
suitable  for  business  purposes.  He  regretted 
that  Mr-  Knight  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  the 
nse  of  Bath  and  similar  soft  stones.  It  was  a 
very  important  thing  that  the  old  prejudice  as  to 
Bath  stone  should  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
That  Bath  stone  was  perfectly  capable  of  standing 
the  London  atmosphere  he  had  no  reasonable 
doubt,  although  many  buildings  in  which  Bath 
stone  had  been  used  might  be  pointed  to  as 
very  serious  failures.  The  reason  why  Bath 
stone — by  which  he  meant  not  only  the  stone 
which  came  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Bath,  but  almost  all  the  stones  of  the  great 
oolitic  series — so  often  failed  was  simply  that  care 
was  not  taken  in  its  selection,  and  that  it  was 
not  laid  in  its  natural  quarry-bed.  That  Bath 
or  oolitic  stone,  when  these  conditions  were 
observed,  would  retain  its  perfect  preservation, 
even  in  the  London  atmosphere,  was  proved  by 
the  exterior  of  Apsley  House,  Piccadilly,  in  which 
stone  from  the  old  Combe  Down  quarry  was 
exclusively  used,  and  in  which  there  was  scarcely 
to  be  seen  a defective  stone.  The  west  front  of 
Westminster  Hall  was  also  of  oolitic  stone. 
Such  stone  was  largely  used  in  Bristol  and  other 
large  towns  in  the  West  of  England,  and  was, 
under  the  conditions  he  had  named,  fonnd  to 
wear  well.  In  talking  of  “ Bath  ” stone,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  the  best  oolitic  stone  did  not 
necessarily  come  from  Bath.  The  great  oolitic 
series  spread  over  a very  large  area.  To  what 
was  called  Corsham  stone  be  bad  a very  great 
objection,  although  some  of  it  was  good.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  years  he  had  used  a very 
good  oolitic  stone  from  the  Bradford  district. 
Farleigh  Down  stone  had  got  a fearfully  bad 
name  in  some  quarters  ; but  the  two  lower  beds 
furnished  some  good  stone,  and  if  properly 
selected  and  bedded  no  finer  stone  could  be  used. 
In  texture  and  colour  it  was  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  Portland ; and  where  weight  was 
not  an  object  Farleigh  Down  stone  was  better 


than  Portland  for  many  purposes.  Bat,  what- 
ever variety  of  stone  was  used,  much  depended 
on  its  selection.  Had  the  particular  bed  of 
Boleover  stone  chosen  by  the  architect  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  been  'used  we  should  not 
have  to  lament  the  premature  decay  of  the 
exterior  of  those  buildings. 

Mr.  Woodthorpe  agreed  with  Mr.  Knight  as  to 
Bath  stone,  and  strongly  deprecated  its  use  for 
external  work.  Three  years  ago  he  had  serious 
thoughts  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Insti- 
tute a long  list  of  comparatively  new  buildings 
in  London  which  were  rapidly  decaying  through 
the  use  of  Bath  stone,  but  he  shrank  from  the 
task  when  he  thought  of  the  unpopularity  he 
should  incur.  Bub  he  felt  no  such  delicacy  in 
speaking  generally.  Buildings  which  had  been 
faced  with  Bath  stone  seemed  to  be  subject  to 
a disease  which  might  be  called  the  “ stone 
small-pox.”  He  could  point  to  two  churches, 
for  instance,  which  had  not  been  built  twenty 
years,  and  in  which  the  stone  on  the  exterior 
had  bad  to  be  almost  entirely  renewed  from 
pinnacle  to  base.  There  were  eight  or  ten 
varieties  of  stone  which  he  could  mention  as 
being  far  superior  to  Bath  or  Caen  stone. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stabham  said  it  was  not  necessary 
to  go  to  Paris  for  examples  of  the  colonnade  in 
sti'eets.  The  Chester  “Rows”  were  very  nearly  as 
broad  as  the  pavement  in  Regent-street,  and  they 
were  admirably  adapted  for  shop  purposes,  and 
there  was  ample  light.  The  colonnade  in  Regent- 
street  was  removed,  he  believed,  not  so  much  be- 
cause it  interfered  with  the  light,  as  because  it  was 
supposed  to  give  rise  to  scenes  inconsistent  with 
the  highest  theory  of  social  life.  He  could  nob 
agree  with  one  of  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr. 
Knight’s  paper  seemed  to  lead,  viz.,  that  business 
architecture  was  the  apotheosis  of  plate  glass,  be- 
cause plate-glass  destroyed  bhe  scale  of  a building. 
The  necessity  for  such  large  squares  of  glass  as 
were  to  be  seen  in  modern  shop-fronts  was  more 
fancied  than  real,  and  he  did  nob  believe  ib  would 
in  the  least  affect  a tradesman’s  business  if 
shop-fronts  were  constructed  more  in  accordance 
with  architectural  principles.  The  shop  archi- 
tecture of  the  present  time  afforded  another 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  architecture  always 
represented  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  the  spirit 
of  to-day  was  “show.”  This  gob  rid  of,  we 
should  have  better  and  more  solid  shop-arohi- 
tecture.  As  to  masking  ironwork  “uprights” 
by  veneerings  of  stone  in  the  form  of  pilasters,  it 
was  bad  enough,  bub  not  so  bad  as  the  carrying 
of  the  superstructure  of  a building  on  iron 
girders  masked  by  arches  or  lintels  of  masonry, 
which,  to  the  outside  observer,  were  really 
structural  features  instead  of  shams.  This 
practice  was  sometimes  resorted  to  by  archi- 
tects of  whom  better  things  might  fairly  be 
expected. 

Mr.  Jennings  said,  with  reference  bo  oriel  or 
bay  windows,  there  seemed  to  be  a growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  to  allow  of  the  use  of  these  features,  ns 
evidenced  by  the  provisions  relating  thereto  in 
the  proposed  new  Building  Act  of  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Bay  windows  were  not  only  capable 
of  being  very  eflectively  treated  as  architectural 
features,  but  they  very  often  greatly  added  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  inmates  of  a 
house,  as,  for  instance,  when  such  a window 
faced  the  south,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
entirely  shut  out  that  prospect  with  the  view  of 
excluding  the  sun.  Mr.  Knight  had  made  no 
reference  to  the  nse  of  terra-cotta  in  street 
fatjades,  but  that  material  was  destined  in  his 
(Mr.  Jennings’s)  opinion  to  have  a great  influence 
on  the  street  architecture  of  London.  One  great 
advantage  possessed  by  brick  over  stone  was 
that  it  was  fireproof,  for  in  most  cases  the  walls 
of  a brick  building  would  nob  be  materially 
damaged  by  fire ; bub  in  the  case  of  a bnilding 
whose  walla  were  of  stone  complete  reinstate- 
ment would  be  necessary  after  a fire,  owing  to 
the  calcination  of  the  walls.  As  to  the  ware- 
houses in  Cannon-street,  it  was  stipulated  by  the 
Act  passed  for  carrying  out  the  work  that  at 
least  ooe-third  of  the  area  of  each  facade  should 
ooosist  of  solid  brickwork  or  masonry,  but  this 
provision  was  not  uniformly  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Knight  for  his  paper,  said  that  with  re- 
ferenoe  to  the  capabilities  of  the  oriel  window, 
not  only  as  an  architectural  but  as  a utilitarian 
feature,  an  excellent  example  was  to  be  seen  in 
a block  of  offices  known  as  Oriel  Chambers,  in 
Liverpool. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
that  the  removal  of  the  Regent-street  Colonnade 
was  to  be  regretted,  bat  its  removal  was  mainly 
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brongtt  abonfc,  he  believed,  by  the  fussinesB  of 
the  tradeemen,  and  not  becanse  it  was  found 
that  the  shops  were  not  sufficiently  light.  There 
seemed  to  be  a great  prejudice  against  covered 
ways  or  arcades  in  London.  Some  years  ago  a 
very  good  suggestion  was  made  to  form  an 
arcade  from  Bond-street  to  Eegent-street,  but 
many  of  the  clergymen  and  noblemen  of  St. 
James’s  predicted  that  the  carrying  out  of  the 
scheme  would  be  so  detrimental  to  the  morality 
of  the  neighbourhood  that  the  project  was 
abandoned.  The  great  question  opened  op  by 
Mr.  Knight’s  paper  was  whether  any  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  group  the  houses  into  long 
facades,  or  were  we  to  be  for  ever  content  to 
allow  every  man  to  build  his  own  bit  of  property 
according  to  his  peculiar  whim  ? Some- 
thing was  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  By  having 
a multitude  of  fa9ades,  designed  by  different 
-architects,  a great  variety  of  effect  was  obtained, 
and  many  individual  fa9ade8  might  be  well 
worthy  of  study.  But  was  this  jumble  of 
facades  to  be  preferred  on  artistic  grounds  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  Paris  streets  ? He  thought 
not.  The  architecture  of  London  was  not 
altogether  a question  of  plate-glass  fronts  or  of 
sham  iron  construction,  but  it  was  very  largely 
a question  of  sky-line. 

Mr.  Seddon  agreed  with  much  that  was  ex- 
pressed in  Mr.  Knight’s  paper,  but  he  thought 
the  Gothic  school  had  not  yet  had  an  adequate 
opportunity  of  showing  what  could  be  done  in 
street  architecture. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith  thought  that  “business 
architecture”  naturally  divided  itself  into  two 
sections,  viz.,  those  buildings  which  had  shops 
on  the  ground  story,  and  those  which  had  not. 
In  buildings  of  which  shops  formed  part,  it  was 
desirable  to  make  the  girder  or  bressummer 
which  carried  the  superstructure  as  prominent 
and  marked  a feature  as  possible,  and  in  the 
upper  stories,  to  have  as  much  window  space 
as  possible,  in  order  to  give  an  appearance  of 
lightness  to  the  facade.  With  regard  to  build- 
ings not  encumbered  by  shops,  he  thought  it  was 
obvious  that  much  more  satisfactory  results 
could  be  obtained  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view.  The  advisability  of  using  washable  tiles 
for  street  fa9ades  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Aitchison  said  that  the  question  of  window 
openings  for  business  premises  was  one  largely- 
dependent  on  the  widths  of  streets,  and  what 
would  be  necessary  in  one  building  would  be  out 
of  place  in  another.  One  great  objection  to  the 
use  of  iron  was  the  coat  of  keeping  it  constantly 
painted.  He  denied  that  the  huge  sheets  of 
plate-glass  to  be  seen  in  London  were  essential 
for  the  display  of  goods  or  to  the  interests  of 
tradesmen,  for  the  lofty  buildings  of  Paris  bad 
shops  which  were  really  part  of  the  architeo- 
ture  of  the  atrnotures,  and  the  Parisian  shop- 
keepers were  able  to  display  their  goods  in  a 
manner  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that 
adopted  by  London  tradesmen. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  disonssion, 
agreed  in  deprecating  the  use  of  large  sheets  of 
plate-glassin  shop-fronts.  Withreferenoe  to  what 
Mr.  Knighthad  called  the  “semicircular  Paxtonian 
roof,”  he  begged  to  say  that  the  Paxtonian  roof 
was  not  semicircular  at  all.  The  great  building 
by  which  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  gained  his  fame 
was  designed  as  a series  of  packing-cases,  one 
upon  another,  without  any  circular  roof,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  his  (the 
President’s)  father  that  a semicircular  roof  was 
adopted  for  a portion  of  the  Hyde  Park  Exliibi- 
tion  building  in  1851,  and  afterwards  adopted 
throughout  on  the  removal  of  the  building  to 
Sydenham. 


AN  EMPLOYER  OF  LABOUR  ON 
CONTRACTS. 

At  the  fifth  annual  dinner  of  the  Newcastle 
and  District  Foremen  Engineers  and  Mechanical 
Draughtsmen’s  Association,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Edward  Crawshay,  said  that  for  thirty  years 
past  his  tongue  bad  been  heard  from  time  to 
time  in  the  district;  but  upon  one  subject  his 
tongue  had  been  silent,  and  that  was  the  indus- 
trial question — the  relations  between  masters 
and  men,  and  qaestions  of  that  class.  If  he  had 
not  been  a manufacturer,  he  should  doubtless 
have  said  a great  deal  abont  it  long  ago.  He 
believed  he  had  read  every  book  of  importance 
on  this  subject,  and  there  was  no  doctrine  that 
he  had  not  tried  to  get  the  moat  truth  of  he 
could  j but  he  had  never  ventured  to  say  any. 
thing,  beoauae  to  say  anything  was  to  act,  and 
he  had  to  be  cautions  in  what  he  had  to  say.  He 
had  derived  from  a work,  not  included  by  any 


means  in  works  on  this  subject,  a few  expressions 
which  he  thought  might  be  put  forward  without 
mischief.  He  alluded  to  the  work  of  a writer 
who  did  not  deal  with  the  present  at  all,  nor  with 
the  conflicts  of  labour  or  capital,  or  any  question 
of  our  own  days.  He  referred  to  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  in  whose  work  upon  Ancient  Law  ho  -was 
very  much  struck  with  certain  observations.  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  in  speaking  of  ancient  societies, 
traced  the  gradual  growth  of  the  custom  of 
entering  into  contracts — what  he  called  the  free 
agreements  of  individuals  with  one  another, — as 
gradually  superseding  the  ancient  state  to  which 
he  gave  the  term,  not  patriarchal,  bnt  the  scien- 
tific term  of  imperative  ; meaning  that  the  only 
question  to  be  considered  was,  who  was  to  give 
the  order,  and  who  to  obey  ? All  progressive  states 
gradually  grew  out  of  that,  and  came  into  a 
state  in  which  that  order  ceased  to  exist,  and 
men  entered  into  free  agreements  and  contracts 
with  one  another.  Sir  Henry  Maine  told  them 
of  a time  when  even  a free  market  was  unknown  ; 
and  it  was  only  by  gradual  conoessions  and 
arrangements  that  people  were  allowed  to  come 
and  sell  with  one  another  in  a market;  every- 
thing was  the  subject  of  ordinances  and  regula- 
tions.  Sir  Henry  said  that  some  people  regretted 
that  that  order  of  things  had  passed  away, — 
that  order  in  which  it  was  all  command  on  one 
side,  and  obedience  on  the  other  ; but  Sir  Henry 
Maine  said  he  did  not  agree  with  them  at  all ; he 
said  we  had  come  to  a state  when  men  make 
bargains,  one  engaging  to  do  something,  and  the 
other  engaging  to  do  something  in  return;  and 
that  implied  a very  high  condition  of  humanity 
indeed, — it  implied  that  people  should  enter  into 
agreements  one  with  another,  and  should  faith- 
fully  keep  those  agreements.  Sir  Henry  Maine 
showed  that  in  the  early  stages  of  society  the 
infraction  of  a contract  was  not  thought  much 
of  an  offence,  because  contracts  were  very  rare, 
and  really  violations  of  the  established  order; 
and  they  could  not,  therefore,  get  into  that 
position  to  have  free  agreements  until  they  got 
the  basis  of  one  man  undertaking  to  work  for 
another.  That  was  the  basis  of  this  age — that 
men  should  freely  agree,  and,  having  agreed, 
should  keep  their  agreements.  In  this  age, 
which  he  ventured  to  call  the  age  of  contract, 
there  was  room  for  not  only  all  the  virtues  of 
mankind,  but  the  state  of  things  could  not  endure 
unless  on  both  sides  there  was  the  utmost 
fidelity,  and  the  religious  observance  of  all 
agreements.  That  was  the  lesson  he  drew  from 
Sir  Henry  Maine’s  remarkable  work,  and  which 
enlightened  him  as  to  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  true  character  of  the  age  in  which  wo  lived. 
As  to  themselves  and  men  he  might  say  truly 
that  the  imperative  age  was  past.  We  had  come 
to  the  age  of  contracts.  We  made  our  engage- 
ments and  we  had  to  keep  our  engagements, 
and  nothing  had  given  him  greater  satis- 
faction  throughout  the  strife  that  had  nnfor- 
tonately  existed  at  times  between  capitalists 
and  workmen  in  this  country  than  the  gradually 
growing  sense  on  the  part  of  workmen  that, 
whatever  the  cause  of  quarrel  might  be,  all 
contracts  should  be  observed.  That  was  the 
lesson  he  ventured  to  put  before  them.  It  was 
simple,  but  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  find 
to  say.  Let  them  understand  that  they  were 
in  that  relation  to  one  another,  and  if  that 
relation  bo  faithfully  acted  upon,  then  there 
must  ensue  in  the  first  place  mutual  respect ; 
and  if  there  was  mutual  respect,  every  other 
feeling  would  spring  up  beside  it. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR  POOR-LAW 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Fulham  and  Deptford. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  on  the  18th  ult.,  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  buildings 
on  the  sites  at  Fulham  and  Deptford,  for  the  ao. 
oommodation  of  small-pox  and  fever  patients,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  abont  12,000L  The  com. 
munication  advised  the  erection  of  temporary 
instead  of  permanent  buildings,  as  being  the 
better  course,  in  view  of  the  present  epidemic 
of  smalUpox  and  of  the  desirability  of  relieving 
Hampstead  Hospital.  The  General  Purposes 
Committee  had  met  and  considered  this  letter, 
and  they  now  reported  in  favour  of  the  erection 
of  permanent  buildings,  observing  that  tern- 
porary  ones  could  be  erected  if  an  emergency 
required  it.  Dr.  Bridges,  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector,  who  was  present,  remarked  that 
permanent  buildings  could  not  be  finished  till 
next  March,  and  then  they  would  be  too  damp 


for  the  reception  of  patients.  Mr.  Galsworthy 
referred  Dr.  Bridges  to  the  promise  in  the  re. 
port  to  erect  temporary,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
manent  buildings,  if  necessary.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

Salford. — At  a meeting  of  the  Salford  Board 
of  Guardians,  on  the  17th  ult.,  the  chairman  said 
the  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  re- 
moval  of  the  small-pox  hospital  sheds  from  the 
yard  of  the  workhouse  to  the  land  recently 
purchased  at  Hope  had  visited  the  Manchester 
Infirmary  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  and  Mr. 
Booth,  the  architect,  had  met  them.  The  com. 
mittee  bad  intimated  to  Mr.  Booth  that  they 
desired  that  the  building  should  be  placed  on  the 
further  corner  of  the  ground  on  the  line  of  rail- 
way, so  as  to  isolate  the  building  from  the  sur- 
rounding  grounds.  The  committee  thought  the 
hospitals  should  be  erected  in  the  shape  of 
separate  sheds  or  pavilions,  each  containing  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  beds,  and  each  being 
complete  in  itself  and  having  rooms  attached  for 
the  nurses.  There  would  be  eight  pavilions, 
and  all  would  be  connected  together  by  a 
corridor. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

DIVISION  OF  IAUGE  WARZnOUSES. 

Scottv.Legg. — This  case,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
Westminster,  raised  an  important  question  under 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Aot,  1855.  The 
appellant,  Mr.  Scott,  was  employed  by  Messrs. 
Charrington  & Co.,  brewers,  to  enlarge  their 
brewery.  The  respondent  is  the  district  sur- 
veyor, acting  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  The  appellant  had  pulled  down  the  side 
wall  of  the  building  in  question,  with  the  inten. 
tion  of  extending  the  building  laterally. 

By  section  27,  sub-section  1,  of  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act,  it  is  enacted  (with  the  view  of  leaaening  the  risk 
of,  and  localising,  fire)  that  every  warehoase  or  other 
building  oaed  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  purpoaes  of  trade 
or  manufacture,  containing  more  thivn  216,000  cubic  feet, 
shall  be  divided  by  party  •walls,  in  such  manner  that  the 
extent  of  each  division  thereof  shall  not  exceed  216,000cubio 
feet.  Old  buildings  are  not  subject  to  the  proiisioaa  oi'tho 
Aot.  By  section  9,  auy  alteration  of  or  addition  to  an  old 
building  is,  to  the  extent  of  such  alteration  or  additiou, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  By  section  28,  sub- 
section 2,  it  is  enacted  that  no  buildings  sball  bo  united  if 
when  90  united  they  will,  considered  as  one  building  only, 
be  in  contravention  of  the  Act.  In  the  present  case  the 
area  of  the  added  building  would  beless  than  216,000  cubic 
feet,  bat  the  area  of  the  old  building  and  the  added  build- 
ing, without  a division,  takentogether  would  be  more  than 
216,000  cubic  feet.  The  magistrate  had  ordered  this  area 
to  be  divided  by  a party-wall.  For  the  appellant,  it  wag 
contended  that  us  the  addition  did  not  exceed  216,0iX)  cubic 
feet,  and  as  the  building  was  only  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  to  the  extent  of  such  addition,  the  order  ol  the 
magistrate  should  be  quashed.  It  was  further  contended 
that  section  28,  sub-section  2,  did  not  applji  “s  the 
present  was  the  case  of  ezteudiug  one  building  and  not 
uniting  two. 

The  Court,  however,  were  of  opinion  that,  although 
there  might  not  be  any  words  in  the  Act  which  exactly 
met  the  present  case,  yet,  looking  at  the  working  of  the 
second  sub-section  of  section  28,  the  present  case  was 
clearly  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  they  dismissed 
the  appeal. 

Mr.  C.  Scott,  on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  asked  for 
leave  to  appeal.  He  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  order 
would  be  to  put  Messrs.  Charrington  to  the  expense  of 
some  thousands  of  pounds,  and  he  submitted  that  the 
question  was  one  ofimportance  to  the  metropolis  generally. 

His  lordship  said  that,  although  the  Court  entertained 
no  doobt  on  the  point,  still,  .us  it  was  on  the  conslniction 
of  a statute,  and  rsised  a matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance, the  appellant  ehould  have  leave  to  appeal. 


BANKS. 

The  erection  of  a new  bank  and  manager’s 
residence  has  been  commenced  at  Boston,  for 
the  Stamford,  Spalding,  and  Boston  Banking 
Company,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  snper- 
intendenoe  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson, 
architects,  whose  designs  were  recently  selected 
in  a limited  competition. 

The  plans  of  the  same  architects  have  been 
selected  for  the  new  bank  and  offices  at  Wake- 
field by  the  directors  of  the  Wakefield  and 
Barnsley  Union  Banking  Company,  in  a limited 
competition,  and  the  works  are  to  be  com. 
menced  immediately. 


Liverpool  Plumbers’  Association. — On 
tbe  13th  ult.,  the  tenth  annual  tea  party  and 
ball,  in  connexion  with  the  benevolent  fund  of 
the  above  association,  took  place  in  St.  George’s 
Hall.  There  were  about  1,000  persons  present. 
Mr.  James  Little,  the  secretary  of  the  ball  com- 
mittee, read  the  annual  report,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  balance  from  the  last  ball 
amounted  to  144L  Out  of  that  sum  1071.  Ifis.  Gid. 
had  been  paid  to  widows  and  orphans,  leaving  a 
balance  of  36Z.  3a.  5d. 
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rnOGEESS  OP  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION' 
BUILDINGS. 

1 1 ;:Dy  amateur  pedestrian,  desirous  of  creating 
ii  ^eueatioD,  ia  on  the  look-out  for  an  idea,  we  would 
•iiggeet  to  him  the  feat  of  walking  acroea  the 
Champ  de  Mars  at  the  present  moment,  against 
t-itoe.  We  have  done  it,  bat  with  this  exception, 
that  we  had  time  at  oar  disposal.  In  a heavy, 
chiving  rain,  with  the  wind  not  in  our  favour, 
i-onetantly  sinking  in  the  mud,  and  finding 
“ At  every  deep  a lower  depth,” 

"ir  traversed  the  Champ  deMars,  avoiding  occa- 
oionally  the  slush  and  mire  by  balancing  oar- 
•elves  on  the  truck.rails  or  taking  a series  of 
leaps  from  one  sleeper  to  another.  Wo  will  not 
! tteinpt  a description  of  the  vast  plain,  beyond 
paying  that  it  is  strewn  all  over  with  stones, 
trucks,  bricks,  heaps  of  sand,  iron  piping,  pails, 
planks, and  an  abandoned  bootdeeply  embeddedin 
t^^ecl.^y.  Heavily  laden  with  thelattereubstance, 
e were  glad  to  find  repose  in  the  offices  of 
.\i.  Hunberdon,  the  superintendent  of  the  works, 
« hich  is  in  the  centre  of  this  chaos  of  building 
materials. 

1 he  700  workmen  now  employed  are  busy 
with  the  foundations  of  the  building,  which  are 
being  pushed  forward  with  great  activity.  Steam 
power  IS  employed  in  mixing  the  mortar,  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  Su.OOO  kilos,  of  Port, 
land  cement  are  required  for  every  500  cubic 
mc'tres  of  masonry,  being  the  amount  of  work 
the  contractors  are  obliged  to  perform  daily,  in 
oi'der  to  complete  the  60.000  metres  for  the  Ist 
of  next  July,  at  which  date  also  13  kilometres 
ol  masonry-work  for  drains  must  be  finished. 
During  the  rainy  weather  the  men  are  protected 
by  movable  covered  sheds.  They  are  now 
erecting  a powerful  steam-engine  to  extract 
the  sand  from  a quarry  which  lies  between  the 
silt  of  the  Palace  and  the  military  school.  For 
the  work  on  the  Trocadero  more  than  1,200 
men  are  employed,  who  are  enabled  to  oontinne 
their  work  after  dark  by  means  of  the  electric 
light. 

Af.  Krantz  and  the  members  of  the  superior 
Commission  are  greaCy  annoyed  at  the  engrav- 
iiigs  of  the  Exhibition  building  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  illustrated  papers  here,  seeing  that 
they  only  represent  M,  Hardy’s  original  design, 
inci  this  will  be  considerably  modified  before 
it  is  approved  of  by  the  Commission.  The  great 
difficulty  appears  to  be  the  form  and  the 
d.mensionsof  the  domes,  and  these  when  decided 
•ipcin  may  possibly  necessitate  the  heightening 
ol  the  whole  of  the  facade,  thus  ensuring  an  im- 
posing  effect,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  wanting 
in  the  original  project. 

/‘civ/s. 


GRANITE  BUILDIlS’G. 

A.'  the  propriety  of  substituting  granite,  as  a 
building  material  that  would  resist  the  effects  of 
the  destructive  and  smoky  atmosphere  of  London, 
for  fi  eestone  has  often  been  favourably  discussed, 
and  as  it  Can  now  be  procured  in  abundance, 
and  at  a moderate  cost,  it  may  be  interesting,  and 
pel  baps  expedite  so  desirable  an  event  as  its 
introduction,  if  we  briefly  describe  some  of  the 
buildings  executed  in  this  material,  which  we 
bare  lately  seen  at  Aberdeen, 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  premise  that, 
with  the  present  facilities  of  railway. carriage, 
Hiid  the  substitution  of  flat  ornamentation  for 
carving,  the  beauty  of  wbioh  is  soon  begrimed 
with  smoke,  the  extra  cost  upon  freestone  w’ould 
be  inconsiderable. 

The  discovery,  some  years  ago,  at  Kemnay,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  of  a beautiful 
white  granite,  has  enabled  the  local  architects  to 
improve  their  buildings,  by  using  the  white,  blue, 
red,  and  grey  varieties  in  judicious  contrast. 
Considerable  beauty  ia  thus  obtained,  and  the 
necessity  of  introducing  any  large  amount  of 
carved  and  moulded  detail  much  reduced.  The 
Imperial  Hotel,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
B.ipti^t  Chapel,  and  other  buildings  are  thus 
treated,  The  stylo  of  the  Hotel  is  Venetian 
Gothic,  with  moulded  jambs  and  arches,  and 
iOrne  carving  in  the  capitals.  Other  buildings 
are  in  the  old  Scottish,  others  iu  the  Flemish, 
style,  with  bold  turrets.  The  Presbyterian 
Church,  a church  at  Alford,  and  a school  at 
biaserburgh  are  iu  the  Early  English  style. 
The  last  building  has  a beautiful  spire,  in  two 
colours  of  granite.  The  church  at  Alford  is 
Mitirely  lined  internally  with  contrasted  granites, 
the  exclusion  of  plaster  on  the  walls. 

I he  new  County  Buildings  in  the  Flemish 


style,  by  Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear,  have  a fine 
tower,  and  they  are  executed  in  the  beautiful 
Kemnay  granite. 

The  North  of  Scotland  Bank  shows  what  it  is 
possible  to  do  in  granite  when  cost  is  not  limited. 
It  has  a Corinthian  portico,  the  details  of  w'hich 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Temple  at  Tivoli. 
The  workmanshipand  jointing  are  so  perfect,  and 
the  material  so  beautiful,  that  this  building  looks 
as  if  it  were  executed  in  marble. 

The  cost  of  working  granite  has  of  late  years 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  A style  of  ornamentation  is  now 
common,  and  comparatively  inexpensive,  viz. : 
polishing  the  whole  surface,  and  then  removing 
the  polish  in  beautiful  patterns.  This  answers 
well  in  the  grey,  blue,  and  red  granites,  and 
when  tbe  pattern  is  delicate,  and  the  rough 
ground  gilt,  a very  rich  but  refined  effect  is  pro. 
duced.  London  smoke  would  require  the  granite 
to  be  polished,  and,  indeed,  the  great  beauty  of 
granite — or  marble — is  only  revealed  by  this 
process.  The  purity  of  effect  of  tbe  Aberdeen 
buildings  amounts  almost  to  tameness,  and  it 
might  be  well,  therefore,  to  introduce  a moderate 
quantity  of  majolica  of  delicate  pattern  and  sub- 
dued colour  in  the  string  panels,  architraves, 
and  cornices. 

This  material  having  a bright  surface  would 
harmonise  perfectly  with  a wall  surface  of 
polished  granite,  and  it  ia  absolutely  durable  for 
external  work.  With  the  above  examples  of 
granite  boilding  at  the  present  clay  before  us, 
and  knowing  how  subject  to  decay  and  soot- 
blackening  all  freestone  buildings  are  in  London, 
is  not  the  adoption  of  it  hero  well  worth  our 
attention  ? 


THE  CHELSEA  EMBANKMENT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  held  on  the  24tb  ult.,  a report  was  pre- 
sented by  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  the  chief 
engineer,  on  the  settlement  of  the  Chelsea 
Embankment,  from  which  tbe  following  ia  an 
extract : — 

” TLat  the  Chelaea  Embankment  waa  completed  early  in 
1874  ; that  np  to  September,  18*6,  its  lines  anti  levels  were 
perfect  for  its  whole  length  of  4,300  ft. ; thiil  about  that 
period  its  foundations  at  one  point  became  honevcombed, 
softened,  and  andermined,  and  the  foreshore  in  front  of  it 
lowered  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  fouodafioos  of  old  Cado- 
ganl’ier  by  the  Thames  Conservators;  that  isettlemeuts ion 
the  Embankment  began  to  be  observed  about  this  time, 
which  have  more  or  less  injured  a length  of  about  300  ft.  of 
embankment  nearest  the  pier,  and  that  the  levels  and  lines 
of  tbe  remaining  4,000  fr.  of  embankment  continue  as 
perfect  as  ever.  We  are  now  driving  sheeting  piles  and 
groins  in  front  of  the  toe  of  tbe  embankment,  and  have 
lightened  the  outward  pressure  upon  the  back  of  the  wall, 
and  this  ajipeurs  to  have  arrested  any  further  movement! 
It  is  proposed  to  protect  it  permanently  by  Ibrming  con- 
crete counterforts  at  tbe  back  of  the  wall,  which  will  also 
form  piers  for  arches  under  the  footway.” 

Mr.  Roche,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  it  would  be  'necessary  that  they 
should  confer  with  tbe  Conservators  of  the 
Thames,  and  he  suggested  that  it  should  go  back 
to  the  committee  for  that  purpose. 

Tbe  report  was  received,  and  referred  back  to 
the  committee  for  the  purpose  indicated. 


THE  SANITATION  OF  HEREFORD. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
George  Cole,  city  surveyor  of  Hereford,  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
and  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors  at  Kid- 
derminster. He  said  that  Hereford  and  its 
suburbs  contained  a population  of  nearly  20,000, 
but  there  were  not  more  than  10,000  or  12,000 
within  the  district  of  the  sewerage  and  water 
supply.  The  works  were  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  ilr.  T.  Curley,  C.E.,  in  18oI,  but  had 
been  considerably  extended  since,  under  his 
(Mr,  Colo’s)  direction.  There  was  scarcely  a 
house  in  the  city  which  was  not  connected  with 
tbe  sewers;  all  bad  their  water-closets,  and 
nearly  all  were  so  ’'plied  with  the  sanitary  syphon 
and  trap-system,  with  self-oloaing  valves,  and 
were  supplied  with  water  direct  from  the  mains. 
The  surface  water  was  conveyed  into  the  sewers, 
and  when  running  full,  flashed  them  effectually 
after  heavy  storms.  At  other  times  they  were 
flushed  weekly  by  flash- wells  at  the  end  of  every 
street.  The  sewers  were  well  ventilated  by  open 
gratings  in  the  centre  of  tbe  street,  varying  from 
50  to  100  yards  apart,  and  no  complaints  had 
ever  been  made  of  bad  smells  from  these  open- 
ings. The  sewers  were  further  ventilated  by 
rain-water  pipes  when  these  were  not  near  win- 
dows, and  in  some  instances  by  special  6.in. 
pipes.  The  cesspools  were  for  tbe  most  part 
filled  up.  It  had  often  been  hie  lot  to  find  two 


or  three  at  gentlemen’s  houses,  and  Mr.  Colo 
commented  on  the  danger  arising  when  the  im- 
prisoned gases  escaped  into  a bouse.  All  sewers 
and  drains  should  be  ventilated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  no  drain  in  connexion  with  a sewer 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  a house  without  there 
being  carried  up  from  it  a perfectly  jointed  ven- 
tilator. Water-closets  should  be  made  ontside 
the  external  walla  of  a house,  or  at  any  rate 
adjoining  them,  so  as  to  admit  of  free  ventila- 
tion, not  only  from  the  closets  themselves,  but 
from  the  soil-pipes  below  the  traps.  The  water- 
closets,  in  many  instances,  in  Hereford,  were  not 
properly  ventilated;  and  Mr.  Cole  remarked  that 
the  better  class  of  society  ran  more  danger  from 
this  source  than  the  poor.  Earth-closets  had 
been  used,  but  not  found  successful, — it  might  be 
through  mismanagement.  The  inspector  had  been 
compelled  to  report  them  as  nuisances,  and  had 
caused  them  to  be  made  into  water-closets.  The 
great  drawback  to  the  Hereford  sewage  was, 
that  it  was  made  to  empty  itself  into  the  Wye 
and  polluted  the  stream  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance.  The  commercial  value  of  sewage  was,  he 
thought,  generally  much  over-estimated;  but  in 
an  agricultural  district,  if  anywhere,  it  ought  to 
be  utilised.  The  water  supply  of  Hereford  was 
pumped  from  the  Wye,  passed  through  filter- 
beds,  and  delivered  in  the  usual  way. 


ARBITRATION  COSTS. 

LOCAL  BOARD  OF  TROWURIDE  V.  GENERAL  WALKER 
(in  appeal). 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  the  Chairman  made 
a cheque  for  1211.  ISs.  in  order  to  meet  an  award 
against  the  ratepayers  on  arbitration.  General 
Walker  claimed  compensation  for  alleged  damage 
occasioned  by  the  construction  of  a main  sewer. 
The  General,  in  the  first  instance,  claimed  500i., 
but  his  agent,  when  before  the  joint  arbitrator, 
agreed  to  take  2001.,  the  question  of  costs  and 
other  trifling  matters  being  left  for  the  taxing- 
master  arbitrator. 

The  decision  of  the  arbitrator  fixed  the  compensation  to 
beiiaid  by  the  town  of  Trowbrid;te  for  building  a publio 
sewer  under  the  General's  field  at  as  per  agreement. 
The  town  considered  this  aoraewiiat  a heavy  verdict  if 
assigned  by  a jury,  and  the  cheque  for  the200L  was  made  as 
above  stated,  when  the  clerk  to  the  Board  politely  informed 
the  Chairman  some  more  figuring  was  required.  The 
arbitrator  had  ordered  116f.  lOs,,  the  costs  of  General 
Walker,  to  be  added  to  the  2X’L  The  clerk  next  made 
the  not  over-pleasant  report  that  he  had  received  a demand 
from  the  arbitrator’s  solicitor  for  his  and  the  umpire's 
costa,  to  the  time  of  121/.  lys.,  and  this  was  also  to  be  paid 
by  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 

The  Chairman,  before  be  made  out  the  other  two 
cheques,  ol’served,  ‘‘He  did  not  like  it;  he  thought  it 
very  wrong.  When  a man  asked  in  the  first  place  600/. 
for  a public  improvement,  and  afterwards,  when  all  ex- 
penses had  been  incarred,  came  down  through  bis  agent 
to  200/.,  it  was  too  bad  to  saddle  the  ratepayers  with  the 
whole  of  those  extraordinary  costs  in  addition.” 

Another  member  of  the  Board  observed,  ‘‘Why,  tbi* 
is  not  all,  for  I find  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  us,  457/.  iu 
rough  figures,  does  not  include  any  of  our  witnesses  or 
our  costs." 

The  Chairmen,  scratching  his  head,  replied,  “Dear, 
dear  me!  Don't  you  think  tbe  Board  had  better  have 
paid  General  Walker  his  500i.  and  have  done  with  it  ? ” 


STRAITS  OF  BROMPTON. 
maklborougii-boad. 

The  importance  of  thia  tiioroughfare,  to  wbioh 
alluaioD  was  made  iu  tbe  Builder  of  tbe  12th  of 
August,  makes  it  essential  to  recur  to  tbe  subject, 
as  since  that  period  the  two  shops  in  Fulham- 
road,  adjacent  to  the  corner  of  Marlborough-road, 
have  been  palled  down,  and  tbe  proprietor  is 
about  to  erect  three  new  houses,  with  shops  upon 
a frontage  of  42  ft. 

Now,  the  necesBity  of  seizing  the  opportune 
moment  to  effect  an  improvemoct  induces  tbe 
suggestion  that  as  the  frontage  of  tbe  draper’s 
shop  at  the  corner  ia  32  ft.,  if  20  ft.  were  given 
to  the  road  there  wonld  remain  a frontage  of 
12  ft.  to  the  Fulham-road,  with  a lateral  frontage 
of  36  ft.  to  Marlborough-road  and  also  ample 
back  space  for  storage  and  the  erection  of  a 
spacious  and  commanding  house  of  busiuess. 

This  fine  and  open  thoroughfare,  connect- 
ing the  Chelsea  and  Fulham  roads  at  the 
most  central  part,  has  been  long  neglected ; and 
now  that  the  Chelsea  improvements  are  being  so 
extensively  carried  out,  it  becomes  essential  that 
this  point  of  junction  should  be  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  time.  It  leads  from  Chelsea 
Hospital,  direct  to  the  South  Kensington  Rail- 
way  and  Museum,  and  tbe  issue  would  be  inter- 
mediate between  Pelham-crescent,  Alexander- 
square,  and  Bromptou-orescent.  This  block  of 
two  houses,  36  fc.  by  32  ft.,  stands  out  over 
20  ft.  across  the  line  of  thoroughfare  into  the 
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Falham-road ; but  the  corner  bouse  was  built 
nearly  a century  back,  when  the  neighbourhood 
was  suburban  and  of  small  comparatire  value; 
since  then  Whitehead’s-grove,  Cadogan,  and  other 
street-ranges  have  been  erected,  issuing  into 
ilarlborough.road,  which  has  also  been  completed 
within  the  last  century.  Seeing  that  the  corner 
block  of  buildings  (two  bouses  with  36  ft. 
frontage)  projects  over  20  ft.  into  the  centre  of 
llarlborough-road,  obatrncting  at  its  entrance 
the  most  frequented  and  spacious  thoroughfare 
of  Chelsea,  surely  it  behoves  the  Vestries  of 
the  two  parishes  wherein  these  houses  are 
situated  to  look  after  public  interests,  to  rectify 
so  great  a blot  upon  the  south-western  district, 
and  to  open  and  make  straight  the  way.  “ Q.” 


COST  OF  BOAED  SCHOOLS. 

The  Brighton  School  Board,  in  its  triennial 
report,  just  issued,  gives  some  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  school  buildings  obtained 
from  the  towns  enumerated  below,  which  were 
selected  for  a similar  return  made  to  the  House 
of  Commons  about  two  years  since,  but  as  the 
figures  have  somewhat  altered  during  the  interval, 
the  statistics  are  given  by  the  Board  corrected 
to  the  present  date,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
obtained.  The  amounts  given  are  the  average 
cost  per  head  for  sites  and  buildings. 


Board. 


Sites. 


£.  3 


Buildings. 


London  6 0 10 

Huddersfield  0 15  8 

Bristol 10  0 

Nottingham  .300 

i^heOield 1 15  c 

Leicester 1 11  0 

Manchester..  3 10  10 J 
Liverpool  ...  1 16  0 

Bradford 6 6 li  17  7 10^ 

Leeds  2 12  9 - - 

Birmingham.  2 6 11 
Newcastle  ...  1 7 Oi 

Brighton 3 li  8 

Halifax  1 17  6 


10  2 7 10  18  3 

6 12  0 8 10 

9 0 0 12  0 0 

8 0 0 9 15  0 

6 11  6 8 2 6 

9 11  25  13  2 ]i 


Oi 


8 12 


ments  appear  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
illuminating  power  of  coal-gas  may  be  increased 
threefold  by  burning  it  from  a carburettor 
charged  with  dead  oil  ” ; and  further  on  he  gives 
fifty.four  grains  as  the  consumption  of  this  dead 
oil  in  one  of  these  carbnrettors  bnrning  2 9 cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  hour. 

The  St.  Pancras  Station  of  the  Midland  Eail- 
way  Company  has  been  lighted  by  this  method 
since  the  day  it  was  opened  in  1S68 ; and  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  no  other  station  in  the  king- 
dom  can  compare  with  this  in  brilliancy  of  light- 
ing, combined  with  economy  in  the  consumption 
of  gas.  Again,  the  committee  appointed  for 
selecting  the  best  method  of  lighting  the  new 
Kojal  Exchange  in  Manchester  have  also 
adopted  this  after  the  most  careful  examination, 
and  it  has  given  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 

It  is  a fact  that  a process  does  exist  by  which 
large  consumers  of  gas  can  effect  a considerable 
saving  at  a minimum  of  coat  and  trouble. 

Fredk.  Livingstone. 
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'■THE  STATUS  OF  AECHITECTS.” 

Sir, — In  answer  to  “ Civil  Engineer,  late 
Architect,”  allow  me  to  state  my  case.  I was 
articled  to  a firm  of  architects  with  a large  and 
varied  practice  in  the  country.  A premium  of 
120Z.  was  paid  down  for  me,  and  I had  to  give 
my  services  for  five  years  wichout  any  remnnera. 
tion  whatever.  At  the  completion  of  my  articles 
I attempted  to  practise  for  some  little  time  on 
my  own  account,  but  very  soon  got  tired  of  the 
not  very  interesting  employment  of  daily  dusting 
my  drawing-board  and  square,  and  then  looking 
wistfully  out  of  the  window  waiting  for  clients. 
Occasionally  I broke  the  monotony  of  my  life  by 
going  in  strongly  for  competitions.  Once  I very 
nigh  snoceeded,  being  third  in  a competition  of 
over  thirty.  I then  tried  architeob’s  assistant, 
but  soon  found  that  there  was  plenty  of  work,  but 
little  or  no  prospect.  Unlike,  therefore,  your 
correspondent,  I went  in  for  the  tempting  and 
discriminating  offer  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  at 
forty  years  of  age  I have  an  income  of  about 
150L  per  annum  as  a first-class  military  foreman 
of  works,  and  in  two  years  more  shall  be  en- 
titled  to  a pension  of  11.  Is.  per  week  for  the 
remainder  of  my  life;  therefore,  I contend  I 
have  saved  the  ratepayers  from  the  burden  of 
my  support  for  the  remainder  of  my  existence, 
whereas  your  correspondent  shadows  forth  that 
he  may  ultimately  become  a pauper.  I think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  he  had  better  have  taken 
the  tempting  and  discriminating  offer.  The 
latter  part  of  his  letter  I cannot  answer,  but 
donbtless  there  is  another  side  to  his  statement 
there.  F.  W.  E. 


CAEBUEETTING  GAS. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  pleasure  the  article 
by  Mr.  J.  Gardner  on  the  manufacture  of-gas 
in  your  last  issue.  He  glances  briefly  at  most 
of  the  processes  by  which,  in  modern  times, 
particularly  during  the  last  few  years,  it  was 
sought  to  enrich  the  quality  of  ordinary  coal- 
gas,  or  to  substitute  the  vapours  of  hydro- carbons. 
Nearly  every  one  of  these  latter,  as  he  justly 
observes,  proved  conspicuous  failures;  bub  he 
omits  the  mention  of  one  process  for  carburetting 
ordinary  gas  with  the  heavy  or  dead  oils  of  tar 
which  has  proved  highly  successful,  and  is  the 
property  of  the  Sim  and  Barff  Company. 

In  proof  of  this  statement,  I would  beg  to 
refer  yon  to  the  report  of  Professor  Bloxam  npon 
the  carburettors  used  by  that  company,  which 
he  drew  up  at  the  close  of  a series  of  exhaustive 
experiments.  In  it  be  says  that  “ these  experi- 


TILING. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  upon 
this  subject  I can,  from  a lengthened  experience, 
confidently  recommend  that  tiling  should  be 
properly  laid  in  mortar  at  the  top  of  the  tile; 
for  these  reasons  : — 

1.  The  tiles  lie  solid.  2,  The  mortar  will  get 
hard,  and  resist  the  moisture,  which  neither  hay, 
straw,  nor  moss  will  do;  on  the  contrary,  either 
will  court  it,  and  communicate  it  to  the  lath  and 
timbers,  and  the  result  is  early  decay.  Either 
will  also  harbonr  vermin,  which  mortar  will  not. 
Mortar  will  also  keep  out  the  snow  and  driving 
rain,  equally  if  not  more  so  than  the  others ; 
because  the  latter  in  time  becomes  flattened,  the 
resnlt  of  continual  moisture,  and  the  draught 
passes  over  it,  taking  in  snow  or  rain.  If  in 
very  exposed  sitnations,  the  mortar  bedding  fails 
to  thoroughly  resist  the  driving  storms  of  rain, 
then  point  the  tiles  inside, — called  in  the  country 
torching.”  This  is  best  done  while  the  work  is 
fresh,  before  the  mortar  with  which  the  tiles  are 
bedded  is  dry,  as  it  will  be  done  much  easier, 
and  more  successfully.  Lath  and  plaster  to  the 
nnderside  of  the  rafters  will  certainly  add  to  the 
warmth. 

Tiles  should  not  be  bedded  at  the  bottom, 
because  in  that  case  the  frost  will  lift  and 
break  them.  Moreover,  as  most  tiles  are  at 
first  more  or  less  porous,  if  bedded  at  the 
bottom,  the  moisture  could  not  find  exit. 

J.  W. 

P.S. — Do  not  entrust  yonr  tiling  to  inexperi- 
enced workmen, — a large  proportion  of  the 
bricklayers  know  but  little  about  it. 


covers  of  the  under  tiles,  and  jointed  the  whole 
length.  The  mortar  should  be  composed  of  fine, 
clean, ^sharp  sand,  and  rather  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  lime.  The  tiles  should  be  used  damp>. 
and  the  bed  and  long  joints  kept  as  close  aa 
possible.  In  no  case  should  a narrow  tile  bo 
used  ; and  to  avoid  this  and  keep  the  bond  true, 
it  is  necessary  to  gauge  the  width  of  a few  of 
the  tiles,  selecting  wide  ones  as  No.  1,  and  narrow 
ones  as  No.  2.  The  mediums  go  with  the  un- 
ganged tiles.  By  judicious  use  of  these  gauged 
tiles  not  only  may  the  bond  be  kept,  bat  the 
design  (when  necessary)  worked  with  geometrical 
accuracy.  To  keep  tiling  clean  when  in  pro- 
gross  a little  clean  dry  sand  should  be  kept 
strewn  upon  the  work.  When  the  bed  joints  are 
fairly  set  they  should  be  struck  with  the  thick 
end  of  a lath,  and  finely  swept  along  the  courses 
with  a birch-broom.  When  tiling  is  executed  as 
above,  hay,  felt,  boards,  or  moss  may  safely  be 
dispensed  with,  without  fear  of  snow  or  rain 
drifting  in.  When  an  air-tight  job  is  required, 
the  tiling  itself  might  be  rendered  on  the  inside 
between  the  rafters.  J.  H.  Johnson. 


THE  OEIGIN  OF  TOBIN’S  SYSTEM 
OF  VENTILATION. 

^ Sir,— It  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  while  to  re- 
vive the  Tobin  question,  but  I have,  whilst 
referring  to  your  past  volumes,  come  across  the 
following  passage,  and  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  recall  it  to  your  notice.  It  is  an  extract 
from  a work  called  “ The  Gentleman’s  Stable 
Manual.”  In  treating  of  the  ventilation  of 
stables,  it  directs  certain  openings  to  bo  made  in 
the  walls,  and  then  continues  : — ” Each  opening 
must  terminate  in  a square  tube,  placed  within 
the  stable.  Each  tube  must  be  5 ft.  high,  having 
an  npright  position,  and  secured  to  the  wall  by 
means  of  holdfasts.  They  should  be  5 in.  or 
6 in.  square,  having  three  sides  of  wood,  the 
fourth  being  formed  by  the  wall  against  which 
they  are  fixed.  On  the  top  of  every  tube  fix  a 
thick  plate  of  zinc,  well  perforated  with  small 
holes.  ’ Is  not  this  “Tobinism  ” ? It  appeared 
in  The  Builder,  November  5,  1859.  P, 


Sir, — In  answer  to  yonr  correspondent,  a 
simple  and  effective  method  is  to  lath  the  rafters 
as  in  the  usual  method,  and  tile  with  nib  tiles. 
If  possible,  dip  the  tiles  into  a tub  of  water  to 
take  off  the  dust,  and  take  out  the  suction,  then 
lay  in  the  usual  manner  in  good  lime,  and  hair 
not  too  coarse;  and,  when  yon  have  laid  from 
•I  ft.  to  6 ft.  up  from  the  eaves,  get  under  and 
point  with  the  lime  and  hair  that  have  pressed 
through  the  joints,  and  when  the  whole  is  done 
in  this  manner,  and  the  lime  and  hair  have  got 
hard,  put  half  Portland  cement  and  half  fine 
sand  into  a pail,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  it 
about  the  thickness  of  paste,  keeping  it  stirred 
white  applying  it  with  a grass  brush  to  the  whole 
of  the  underside  of  the  tiling,  taking  care  to  well 
fill  in  all  the  crevices  and  round  the  laths  with 
the  lime  and  hair. 

WiLiiA.M  PuLHAit,  Plasterer. 


” USE  OP  CHALK  IN  BUILDING.” 

Sir, — Many  years  ago  my  client  was  desirous 
of  erecting  a lodge  to  his  park,  in  which  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  quarrying  chalk,  and  we 
determined  to  construct  the  walls  above  the 
fonndations  with  that  material. 

For  this  purpose  chalk  was  dug  out  of  the 
lower  beds  in  the  autumn,  and  stacked  on  its 
natural  bed  under  cover,  bat  exposed  to  the  wind 
dnring  the  ensuing  winter.  In  the  spring  it  was 
dressed,  and  the  walls  were  bnilt,  it  being  again 
laid  on  its  natural  bed.  The  external  face  was 
covered  with  “roogh-cast.”  The  last  time  I saw 
the  lodge,  a few  years  back,  it  was  standing  well. 

The  result  of  our  experiment  did  not  lead  us 
to  think  we  had  adopted  an  economical  scheme 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  chalk  neces- 
sarily quarried  above  that  ultimately  available 
for  use.  John  Turner. 


Sir, — I beg  to  submit  the  following  opinion 
for  the  information  of  yonr  correspondent,  G.  H. 
Palmer.  First,  the  roof  timbers  should  be 
strong,  well  supported,  and  of  Gothic  pitch; 
the  double  oak  lath  is  best,  and  should  be  3^-  in. 
from  top  to  top,  the  first  lath  3i  in.  from  the  face 
of  tbebnilding.  For  brick,  atone,  or  concrete  bnild. 
ings  no  eave-lath  should  be  used.  The  under 
eave  of  J tiles,  7^  in.  long,  and  tile  width  should 
be  bedded,  the  hollow  side  up,  solidly  on  the  top 
course  of  brick  or  stone,  and  jointed  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  should  have  2^  in.  projection 
from  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  reach  1 in.  above 
the  first  lath.  When  dormer  windows  or  other 
obstructions  interfere  with  the  eave,  the  tiling 
should  be  carefully  set  out,  that  the  bond  may 
work  correctly  over  such  obstructions.  The  tiling 
should  then  be  started  with  a half  tile  or  straight 
from  the  right-hand  side  aa  yon  face  the  work  ; 
should  in  all  oases  be  bedded  on  as  much  as  it 


THE  LARGEST  ROASTING-JACK  IN 
ENGLAND. 

Messrs,  Feethaji,  of  Soho-square,  are  at 
present  engaged  in  fitting  up  a jack  for  the 
kitchen  of  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster  known  as  Eaton  Hall.  It  is  22  ft.  in 
length.  The  motive  power  is  water,  which  is 
conveyed  from  the  cistern  to  the  water-wheel 
by  a J-in.  pipe.  The  wheel  is  4 ft.  in  diameter 
and  5 in.  in  breadth,  and  it  sets  in  motion  six 
horizontal  and  four  vertical  spits.  Over  the 
wheels  which  communicate  motion  to  the  spits 
are  five  oil-boxes.  The  jack  is  capable  of  cook- 
ing  about  a ton  of  meat.  It  is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  cook,  who  can  regulate  its 
speed  by  simply  turning  a water-tap.  The  wheel 
will  not  be  hidden  from  view,  and  will  be  enclosed 
in  a glass  case,  and  surmounted  by  an  arch  in 
ornamental  brickwork.  The  design,  with  some 
few  alterations,  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  Eden  Nesfield 
who  has  also  supplied  working  drawings  of  the 
machinery. 


Death  of  a Belfast  Builder.— The  death  is 
annonneed  of  Mr.  Thomas  M'Keown,  builder  of 
Grosvenor-street,  Belfast,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  48.  The  contracts  for  the  erection 
of  the  Masonic  Hall,  Arthur-square,  and  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  M'Keown. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


BELL  FOUNDING. 

lx  reference  to  the  details  on  this  snbject 
jiablisbed  in  the  Builder,  p.  1127,  some  interesting 
intellif^ence  reaobes  us  from  France.  Some  ex- 
ueriments  have  been  carried  oat  by  Messrs,  de 
Riiolz,  Moutchal,  and  De  Funtenay,  on  ohe  appli- 
cation of  the  new  metal  of  phospharet  of  copper 
iiid  phosphorised  bronze  to  various  industrial 
purposes.  Phosphor-bronze  is  now  well  known 
J9  the  material  from  which  the  guns  of  the 
A.ustriau  artillery  are  being  made.  Tne  above- 
named  gentlemen  have  discovered  that  bells  cast 
Ilf  this  metal  are  much  superior  to  those  of  ordi- 
uary  bronze.  Two  bells,  presented  by  them  to 
tbe'French  Academy  of  Sciences,  were  tested 
before  that  society.  One  made  with  pbosphuret 
uf  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  gave  sounds 
much  superior  in  acuteness,  intensity,  and  tone, 
to  those  produced  by  a bell  of  ordinary  bronze, — 
jsventy-eigbt  parts  copper  and  twenty-two  parts 
tin.  Its  composition  was  also  more  homogeneous.  | 
A bronze  alloy  with  the  proportion  of  -nf\jTr  of  ; 
phosphorus  sustains  friction  well,  and  can  be 
iudeSnitely  recast  without  appreciable  loss  of 
bulk. 

The  clear  sounds  produced  by  glass  vessels 
when  struck  are  well  known.  The  brittleness  of 
the  material,  however,  prevents  its  use  for  this  ' 
purpose.  It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  , 
whether  the  “toughened  glass”  of  M.  de  la 
Bastie  could  be  made  available  for  the  manufac- 
ture  of  bells.  If  the  clearness  of  tone  is  not 
affected  by  the  toughening  process,  experiments 
ill  this  direction  are  worth  trying,  and  we  would 
suggest  the  idea  to  those  practically  engaged  in 
the  snbject.  


.V  CYCLOPEAN  HOUSE  IN  MYCEN^. 
lx  the  course  of  the  accounts  sent  to  London 
Ilf  the  excavations  now  going  on  in  MyceuEe, 
Dr.  Schliemaim  says  To  the  south  of  a circular 
narallel  doable  row  of  sepulchres  my  excavations 
h iTO  brought  to  light  a vast  Cyclopean  House, 
‘rhich,  so  fur  as  it  has  been  uncovered,  contains 
dve  chambers  intersected  by  four  corridors  of 
l ft.  breadth.  The  walls  still  retain  here  and 
there  their  clay  coating,  which,  however,  shows 
nowhere  a truce  of  painting.  The  walla  are 
from  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  6 in.  thick,  and  one  and  the 
same  wall  is  iu  some  places  6 in.  to  8 in.  thicker 
than  in  others.  The  largest  room  is  IS  ft.  6 in. 
long  by  13  ft.  6 in.  broad,  and  its  east  aide  is  cut 
out  in  the  rock  to  a depth  of  1 ft.  4 in.  As  well 
below  this  as  below  the  adjoining  room  a deep 
cistern  is  cut  out  in  the  rock ; the  water  is  con. 
ducted  into  it  by  a Cyclopean  water-conduit, 
which  leads  down  from  the  hill.  Although  there 
are  no  windows  in  the  house,  and  although  the 
scanty  daylight  through  the  doors  must  have 
been  still  diminished  by  the  cyclopean  circuit 
wall,  which  is  only  separated  from  the  west  side 
i.f  the  house  by  a 4 ft.  broad  corridor,  yet  this 
-eems  to  have  been  the  royal  palace,  because  no 
building  in  a better  style  of  architecture  has 
been  found  yet  in  the  Acropolis.  Certainly  his 
Royal  Majesty  was  not  comfortably  lodged  in 
such  a house,  but  comfort  being  unknown,  it  was 
unmissed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objects  dis- 
covered in  this  bouse  prove  that  the  family 
whioh  occupied  it  had  pi  eteusions  to  lusnry.  In 
one  of  the  chambers,  at  a depth  of  23  ft.  below 
the  surface,  was  found  a fiuger-ring  cut  out  of  a 
-♦plendid  white  onyx,  with  a seal,  on  which  are 
incised  two  animals  without  horns.  At  first 
sight  they  certainly  appear  to  bo  binds,  bnt 
attentive  examination  shows  that  the  artist’s 
intention  had  been  to  represent  cows  ; both  torn 
round  their  heads  and  look  on  their  calves,  which 
suck  the  milk  from  tbeic  udders.  Thongh  in  a 
very  archaic  style,  the  incision  is  nevertheless 
well  done,  the  anatomy  of  the  animal  is  observed 
with  accuracy,  and  one  feels  astonished  how  it 
ever  was  possible  to  do  the  woik  without  a 
magnifying  glass.  In  seeing  the  incision  and 
thinking  that  it  belongs  to  an  antiqnity  by 
centuries  preceding  Homer,  we  are  ready  to 
believe  that  all  the  works  of  art  mentioned  by 
Homer — the  wonderful  shield  of  Achilles,  the 
Jog  and  the  hare  in  Ulysses’  mantle-clasp, 
Nestor’s  goblet,  &c. — all  existed  at  his  time,  and 
that  he  merely  describes  wbat  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes.  There  are  further  found  in  the 
cyclopean  house  perforated  convex  pieces  of 
i'»ate  or  serpentine,  derived  from  necklaces — 
^o^me  with  an  incised  spiral  ornamentation, 
others  with  incised  ornamentations  of  horses  or 
Jeers.  There  was  also  found  a formetone  of 
l-isper,  showing  on  all  sir  sides  most  fantastic 
tvpes  for  caatring  gold  or  silver  ornaments  j it 
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had  also  a type  for  c.i8tiug  those  frequently- 
found  carious  conical  objects  of  a black  glassy 
substance,  with  spiral  lines  and  a perforation  on 
each  side  for  suspension  with  a string.  Farther 
on  some  beautiful  axes  of  jasper  or  green  stone, 
many  whorls  of  blue  atone,  and  a great  many 
splendid  terra-cottas,  of  which  the  large  vases 
with  two  or  three  handles,  the  ends  of  which 
have  bean  modelled  into  the  shape  of  crocodiles, 
deserve  particular  attention.  The  whole  vases 
are  covered  with  representations  of  warriors  of 
a dark  red  colour  on  a light  yellow  dead  ground, 
wearing  coats  of  mail,  girdle  belts,  Kvijiudig, 
sandals,  and  either  shaggy  helmets,  with  stiogR 
or  pricks  like  the  skin  of  a porenpine,  or  helmets 
with  long  crests.  From  the  front  side  of  the 
helmet  always  protrudes  an  object  in  form  of  a 
horn.  The  warriors  are  invariably  armed  with 
large  round  shields,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
always  cut  out  in  form  of  a crescent;  also  with 
lances.  


MONUMENTAL. 

E'H'ihur'jJi. — It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  John  Hutchison,  R S.A,  had  just  com. 
pleted,  towards  the  end  of  July  last,  his  statue 
of  the  late  Mr.  Adam  Black,  when,  by  an 
unfortunate  accident,  the  model  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  It  is  stated  that,  in  the  short 
interval  whioh  has  since  elapsed,  the  sculptor 
has  made  good  the  damage,  and  has  ouce  more 
got  his  work  nearly  ready  for  casting.  While 
the  limbs  and  torso  of  the  statue  were  com- 
pletely wrecked,  the  head,  in  which  the  artist 
was  considered  by  Mr.  Black’s  friends  to  have 
secured  a telling  likeness,  happily  escaped  with, 
out  injury.  It  has,  therefore,  only  been  neces- 
aary  to  remodel  the  figure  from  the  neck 
downwards. 

Denhigh,  North  Hales.  — On  Thursday, 
Nov.  23id,  a statue  in  honour  of  Dr.  Evan 
Pierce,  coroner  and  magistrate  of  this  town, 
was  unveiled  by  Sir  W.  Grenville  Williams,  bart., 
M.P.  The  statue  is  of  Sicilian  marble,  of 
colossal  proportions,  and  rests  on  a column  50  ft. 
in  height.  The  doctor  is  represented  and  clothed 
io  a professor’s  gown,  in  the  act  of  addressing 
an  assemblage,  tbe  right  band  resting  in  folds 
of  drapery,  the  other  holdinga  scroll.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  sculptors  W.  itT.  Wills,  of  London. 
Mr.  Underwood  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Rhyl,  the  bnilder. 

GhJ-sgow. — Messrs.  Stewart,  McGlashen,  & 
Son,  of  Edinborgh,  have  just  completed  a monu- 
ment  for  erection  over  tbe  grave  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  the  Necropolis,  Glasgow. 
The  monument  takes  the  form  of  an  Ionic  cross, 
the  pedestal  of  which  is  3 ft.  3 in.  iu  height,  and 
the  cross  8ft.  9 in.  in  height,  makiug  tbe  total 
height  from  the  ground  12  fr.  Tbe  whole  design, 
which  is  in  keeping  with  tbe  early  sculptured 
crosses  of  Scotland,  has  been  executed  in  Sicilian 
marble,  chastely  but  artistically  worked.  The 
front  and  edges  are  enriched  with  ornaraent  of  a 
Celtic  type. 

AiJdt'rjJiinster.— Well-nigh  forty  years  have 
flown  since  the  establiahment  of  the  penny, 
postage  system,  and  only  now  when  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  the  organiser  of  the  reform,  is  in  his  eighty, 
fifth  year,  is  it  proposed  to  erect  a statue  in  his 
honour.  The  movement  has  begun  iu  Kidder- 
minster, his  native  town,  where,  at  a public 
meeting,  it  has  been  determined  to  raise  a sub- 
etantial  memorial,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  2,0001. 


AN  INDIAN  PALACE. 

The  Times  of  India  gives  a description  of 
Scindiah’s  new  palace  at  Gwalior  in  which  he 
entertained  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  when  his  Royal 
Highness  visited  Central  India,  in  tbe  course  of 
which  it  says: — “There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Maharajah’s  new  palace  and  grounds  at  Gwalior 
are  the  handsomest  of  their  kind  in  India.  The 
Prince  and  suite  pronounced  this  opinion,  and  in 
all  probability  Gwalior  will,  in  time,  attract 
sightseers  in  much  the  same  way  as  Delhi, 
Lneknow,  and  Agra,  The  building  has  been 
erected  in  the  Phoolbagh,  and  has  been  named 
Jye-in-dnr-bbovan,  or  Abode  of  the  Illastrioos. 
The  palace  alone  covers  an  area  of  124,771 
square  feet,  exclusive  of  tbe  inner  sqnare,  which 
is  321  ft.  6 io.  by  32L  ft.  Tbe  palace  is  doable- 
storied  tbronghout,  and  in  some  places  has 
three  and  four  stories.  Its  highest  parts 
measure  100  ft.  from  tbe  ground.  The  first 
story  is  of  Tuscan,  the  second  Italian  Doric,  and 
tbe  third  Corinthian  arohitcctnre.  The  interior 
^ of  the  durbav-hall  measures  97  ft.  8 in.  in 


length,  50  ft.  in  width,  and  41  ft.  in  height.  Its 
roof  is  arched  with  solid  stone  slabs,  each 
measuring  21  ft.  in  length,  which  enabled  the 
architect  to  make  the  riba  so  prominent.  They 
run  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  and 
rest  on  each  end  on  double  Corinthian  columns, 
which  form  a colonnade  all  round  the  interior 
of  the  hall.  The  room  is  magnificently  painted, 
and  the  whole  hall  is  lavishly  gilded.  Upwards 
of  3,000,000  gold  leaves  were  used  for  this  work. 
Tho  walls  have  been  almost  bidden  by  gigantic 
mirrors,  and  the  huge  chandeliers  which  hang 
in  the  centre  are  the  largest  ever  imported. 
All  the  glass  fittings  are  by  Messrs.  Osier  & Co., 
oven  to  the  grand  staircase  at  the  main  entrance 
of  the  dutbar-hall.  This  staircase  is  entirely 
of  glass  and  marble.  In  addition  to  tbe  large 
ruby  chandelier  which  hangs  between  the  wings 
of  the  staircase,  statuettes  and  the  other  objets 
de  vertu  adorn  the  room,  which  is  roofed  with 
stone  slabs,  each  30  ft.  in  length.  The  room  on 
tbe  opposite  side  is  roofed  in  the  same  way. 
The  two  rooms  whioh  flank  the  durbar-hall  are 
furnished  superbly.  One  is  the  banquet-hall, 
and  the  other  contains  the  costly  gold  and 
jewelled  throne  and  canopy,  and  the  portraits  of 
her  Majesty  and  the  Priuco  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  This  room  is  a sort  of  ante-room  to  the 
durbar-hall.  Another  room  contains  a life- 
sized  oil  painting  of  his  highness  Scindiab,  and 
has  some  very  costly  fittings.  All  tbe  apax't- 
ments  are  beautifully  carpeted.  The  palace 
itself  coat  a little  above  11  lakhs  of  rupees, 
but  the  garden-walls,  iron  'railings  (all  cast  in 
Gwalior),  the  garden  furniture,  glass  staircase, 
chandeliers,  have  coat  nearly  nine  lakhs  more. 
The  area  of  the  garden  and  palace  park  is  above 
one  square  mile.  The  grounds  are  tastefully 
arranged,  and  the  water  runs  here  iu  a stream, 
falls  like  a crashing  cataract  there,  and  springs 
up  in  a hundred  places  in  lively  fount-ains.  The 
water  which  foeda  the  garden  stream  comes 
down  iu  a canal  for  a distance  of  fifteen  miles. 
The  whole  plan  of  tbe  palace  and  park,  and  the 
constrnotiou  of  them,  the  plan  of  the  watershed, 
and  the  construction  of  tbe  canal, — iu  short, 
every  bit  of  the  work,  has  been  done  by  Major 

Michael  Filose The  Prince  of  Wales 

spoke  so  highly  of  the  palace,  and  so  often 
broke  out  in  ontbueiaam  about  tbe  picturesque 
park,  that  after  the  departure  of  his  royal  visitor 
Suiudiab  made  Major  Michael  Filose  a present 
of  a lakh  of  rupees.” 


DRAINAGE  WORKS. 

Ar»oZ(l  Local  Boardof  Health. — At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  this  Board,  held  at  tho  Public  Offices, 
Arnold,  Mr.  Phipps  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Fred.  Jack- 
son,  of  Nottingham,  the  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Board,  attended,  and  submitted  plans  and 
sections  of  tbe  proposed  sewerage  works  to  be 
constructed  in  Arnold,  and  to  join  the  main 
sewer  in  Church-street,  Basford,  in  connexion 
with  tbe  Leen  Valley  sewerage  scheme.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  works  is  G,500I.  The  plans 
provide  for  flushing  near  Queen. street,  Gedling- 
road,  and  at  Daybrook.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
works  bo  passed,  and  that  application  be  made 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  lend  the 
money,  repayable  in  fifty  years. 


PARTY  STRUCTURES. 

SiE, — I shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kiudly  let  me  have 
a brief  reply  to  the  following  questions  : — 

Jones,  under  sec.  88,  clause  7,  and  sec.  83,  clause  7,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  pulls  down  the  party  fence 
wall  separating  hie  garden  from  Smith's,  and,  under 
sec.  83,  clause  6,  raises  same  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
stables  on  his  land.  Some  four  or  live  years  elapse,  when 
Smith  wants  to  build  staljles,  and  he  serves  notice  on 
Jones,  under  s.  83,  clause  8,  of  bis  inteniiun  to  cut  into  the 
party  structure  to  in?ert  corbels  to  hold  plates  to  support 
bis  tloor.  Query,  Is  Smith  bound  to  psy  Jones  for  a 
moiety  of  the  wall  built  by  him  in  excess  of  the  height  of 
the  old  pirty  fence  wall  ? and,  if  so,  under  what  Act? 

F.  H.  Baslet. 

Yes.  It  belongs  to  Jouep,  ani  Smith,  if  he  make 
use  of  it,  must  pay  his  proportion  of  the  value  of  it. 
Jones  could  recover,  we  apprehend,  at  common  law.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  a nsrty  garden  wall  is  not  a party- 
structure  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 


New  Waterworks  for  Galashiels. — The 
heavier  part  of  the  works  for  introducing  a 
water-supply  to  Galashiels  has  been  undertaken 
by  Mr.  James  Young,  Roslin.  The  contract 
comprises  the  large  compensation  reservoir  at 
Stantling  Crags,  and  the  clear.water  reservoir  at 
Knowes  Dean,  as  well  as  the  intake  dam  and 
piping  from  Caddon  to  Knowes  Dean.  The  oon- 
tract  price  is  stated  to  bo  17,7881.  lls.  ll  jd.  It 
is  believed  the  total  cost  of  the  works  will  not 
exceed  the  original  estimate  of  30,0001. 
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by  the  members  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, in  recognition  of  the  zeal  and  efficiency 
with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  honorary 
secretary  to  the  Inatitution  for  a period  of 
seTtral  months  after  the  death  of  the  late  aecre- 
tary,  Mr.  A.  G.  Harris. 

At  the  next  election  of  ipensioners,  there  will 
be  a larger  number  of  candidates  elected. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Keeble  has  accepted  the  position  of 
hon.  secretary  to  the  annual  ball  of  the  Institu- 
tion, which  will  take  place  on  the  ISth  of  January, 

1877. 


SURYEYORSniP  ITEMS. 

Chisicick. — At  a meeting  of  the  Ohiswiok  Im. 
provement  Commissioners,  held  on  the  22nd  nit., 
Mr.  n.  0.  Smith  was  elected  engineer  and  sar- 
yeyor,  at  a retaining  salary  of  3001.  per  annum, 
with  no  restrictions  as  to  priyate  practice,  but 
to  hold  no  other  public  appointment  without 
their  consent  in  writing.  There  were  ninety-aix 
applicants,  and  these  were  reduced  to  eight, 
from  which  the  final  selection  was  made. 

Croydon. — From  six  candidates  who  had  been 
selected  by  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of 
the  Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Laffen 
has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  Assistant 
Surveyor. 


A NEW  PARK  FOR  PARIS. 

TnouGH  possessing  so  many  parka  and  public 
gardens,  not  to  mention  innumerable  broad 
streets  and  boulevards  resplendent  with  foliage, 
the  Parisians  are  not  yet  satisfied.  Another 
park  is  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  workmen  are  employed  over 
the  task.  For  this  purpose  a sum  of  12,0001. 
has  been  at  the  disposition  of  M.  Alphand  ; the 
varions  roads  and  paths  are  already  traced,  the 
greater  part  of  the  trees  are  planted,  and  the 
workmen  have  begun  to  digout  the  three  arti- 
ficial lakes,  which  will  be  among  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  park.  The  place  selected  for 
these  pleasure  • grounds  certainly  wanted  im- 
provement. Its  general  aspect  and  associations 
were  not  of  the  most  pleasant  description.  The 
new  park  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Paris,  on  the 
hillocks  which  form  the  left  bank  of  the  Biovre, 
and  from  whence  a splendid  view  can  be  ob- 
tained  of  the  Observatory,  the  Val-de-Grace,  the 
Pantheon,  Paris,  and  the  hills  which  shelter  the 
north-east  of  the  city.  The  park  will  extend 
over  more  than  than  sixteen  hectares  of  land, 
and  will  be  entered  by  four  gates,  giving  re- 
spectively one  to  the  Boulevard  Jourdan,  Rue 
Nansouty,  Rue  Gazan,  and  the  Avenue  Reillej 
but  the  principal  entrance  will  face  the  prolon. 
gation  of  the  Bonlevart  d’Eofer.  The  portion  of 
this  thoroughfare,  extending  from  the  Sceaox 
Railway  Station  to  the  park,  will  henceforth  be 
called  the  Avenne  de  Montsouris.  The  park  also 
will  be  named  after  the  quarter  on  which  it  is 
laid  out,  notwithstanding  the  dismal  significance 
of  the  word.  Montsouris  was  formerly  a miser- 
able little  hamlet  called  Mange-Souris  ; for  the 
inhabitants  were  so  poor  that  they  were  de- 
scribed as  feeding  on  mice.  It  was  here  also 
that  the  celebrated  giant  or  brigand  laoire,  the 
hero  of  so  many  romances,  was  buried  in  1G61-. 

His  tomb,  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Paris,  was 
reconstructed  by  Antoine  Cabot  in  1777.  This 
place,  indeed,  has  always  been  associated  with 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  All  ghosts  and  goblins, 
giants  and  other  mystic  personages  of  ancient 
legends  are  generally  made  to  issue  from  the 
Tombe  Isoire,  and  the  superstitious  Patisian 
looks  in  the  direction  of  Montsouris  when  he 
anticipates  some  supernatural  apparition.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  account  for  these  delusions.  Toe 
chief  entrance  to  the  catacombs  is  at  Montsouris, 
and  it  is  here  that  all  the  bones  collected  from 
the  Cimetiere  des  Innocents  and  other  burial- 
grounds  were  brought  and  deposited. 

These  gloomy  associations  will,  however,  be 
soon  obliterated  by  the  exceptional  attractions  of 
the  new  pleasure-grounds.  Besides  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  verdure  of  the  park, 
visitors  will  be  able  to  examine  the  Palais  du 
Bardo,  which  was  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1867,  and  now  serves  as  an  obser- 
vatory. This  and  other  observatories  close  at 
liand  have  been  established  by  the  War  Depart, 
ment  to  be  used  as  special  laboratories,  to  facili- 
tate  geographical  studies  among  naval  and 
military  officers.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  Parc 
de  Montsouris  will  be  to  the  Parisians  who  live 
south  of  the  Seine  what  the  Parc  des  Buttes  de 
Chaumont  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
districts.  So  much  has  already  been  done  to 
increase  the  beauty,  the  luxurious  aspect,  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  western  or  wealthy 
quarters  of  Paris,  that  we  cannot  but  welcome 

this  effort  to  place  a garden  of  health  in  the  ui^- 

midat  of  the  poorer  dwellings  of  the  industrial  j public.  Certain  portions  of  the  park  should  aliO  be  set 


A NEW  HALL  IN  KENSINGTON. 

At  the  vestry  on  Tuesday  night,  Sir  W. 
Fairfax  in  the  chair,  a report  was  brought  up 
with  reference  to  particulars  for  the  guidance  of 
architects  iu  designing  plana  for  the  new  build, 
iog  to  be  erected  for  the  vestry  and  its 
oiice.'B.  The  style  of  architecture  agreed 
upon  is  C’a  sic  j the  front  walla  may  be  brick 
and  stone,  but  stucco  is  not  to  be  used.  The 
estimated  cost  (exclnsive  of  furniture)  is  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  18,000Z. 

Mr.  Boutcher  wished  to  know  what  the  vestry 
meant  by  the  term  “ Classic.” 

Mr.  Davis  said  it  was  put  in  to  exclude  Gothic. 

After  some  discussion  with  regard  to  the  style 
of  architecture,  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  not 
be  either  Gothic  or  Elizabethan.  With  a few 
verbal  alterations  the  particulars  were  adopted. 


ACCIDENTS. 

A TELEGRAM  received  at  New  York,  on  the 
19th  ult.,  announces  that  the  floor  of  a crowded 
theatre  at  Sacramento,  in  California,  fell  in  on 
the  previous  night.  Seven  persons  are  said  to 
have  been  killed  and  100  injured,  many  of  the 
latter  fatally. 

On  the  17th  nit.,  while  a number  of  men  were 
at  work  upon  a scaffold  on  the  spire  of  the  new 
VVesleyan  Church,  Windsor,  90  ft.  high,  one  of 
the  supports  broke,  precipitating  three  men  from 
the  roof.  Two  were  dreadfully  injured,  one,  it  ie 
feared,  fatally.  Both  were  removed  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary. 


THE  NEW  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  REGENT'S 
CANAL,  CHALK  FARM-ROAD. 

Sir, — IVe  notice  the  description  of  the  above 
bridge  in  your  issue  of  the  18th  ult.,  and  request 
you  to  be  good  enough  to  notice  iu  your  next  that 
this  firm  supplied  and  erected  the  whole  of  the 
iron-woi'k.  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  “ There  are 
mains  formed  in  the  girders  S-t  iu.  diameter.” 

The  novel  feature  of  utilising  the  two  main 
girders  to  serve  as  gaa-maina  emanated  from,  and 
has  been  carried  out  by,  us.  We  have  constructed 
these  girders  so  as  to  be  quite  gas-tight  j they, 
of  themselves,  serve  as  gas-mains,  and  the  pas- 
sage  iu  them  for  the  gas  is  3 ft.  by  1 ft.  in  the 
clear,  = 3 fc.  square  in  area. 

Matt.  T.  Sn.vw  & Co. 


classes. 


RICHMOND  PARK. 

, I bare  read  your  article  on  Kichmond  Park,  in 
last  week’s  Builder.  I tbiiik  it  quite  time  lliai  the  Olliee 
of  Works  bad  the  entire  control  of  the  park,  and  that 
preservation  of  game  in  a public  park  so  near  London  was 
abolished.  The  enelosorea  should  bo  thrown  open 
. ^ ric  should  abo 

for  football,  cricket,  and  other  athletic  sports, 
trust  you  will  assist  to  obtain  such  a desirable  change  : 
the  management.  A RicuiiONniTE. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  forty-sixth  election  of  pensioners  on  the  i 
funds  of  this  Institution  was  held  on  Thurfo 


PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 


, , W1I-  I -o  n T . - -I  oin,—lQ  your  last  issue  is  a letter  signed  '■  G.  H,,“ 

aay  last  at  Willis  S Rooms,  bt.  James  S,  Mr.  I which  speaks  of  the  productions  of  certain  particularised 
Charles  B.  Waller,  president,  in  the  chair  ' exhibitors.  This  would  have  been  of  more  value  had 
There  were  two  vacancies. ^one  for  a man  and  I “I’.  J'i,'"  -‘‘‘’I  7“'. 

„ , . . “ , I saltshed  us  to  his  judgment  aud  claim  to  speak  wil 

nn«  fnr  n.  wnrvdnn  The.  authority  on  this  sutiject.  We  observe  ihat  our  exhib 

is  not  referred  to  by  your  correspondent,  and  wo  take  _ 
course  unusual  with  us,  in  asking yonr  permission  to  state 
that  we  are  recipients  of  two  medals  lor  metal  work  ; that 
a portion  of  our  exhibit  has  been  purchased  by  tbo  P 
sj'Ivania  Museum  aud  Bchool  of  Art,  and'  that  that 
Institute  has  signified  its  desire  that  some  further  portion 
thereof  may  be  placed  on  loan  with  them. 

Hast,  Bon,  PE.vnD,  & Co. 


one  for  a woman.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
candidates,  with  the  number  of  votes  recorded 
for  each,  viz.: — Henry  Atkins  (third  applica. 
tion),  ‘1,522  j J.  T.  Brown  (first  application),  838 
(including  52  votes  allowed  in  consideration  of 
Mr.  Brown  having  been  a subscriber  to  the  Insti- 
tution  for  thirteen  years)  ; Eleanor  Winter 
(second  application),  2,098;  Sasannah  Webb 
(second  application),  1,614;  Elizabeth  Thorn, 
1,277 ; and  Ann  Noyes,  193.  The  suceesaful 
candidates  vrere  therefore  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mrs. 
Winter. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  scrutineers  and  the 
chairman  concluded  the  proceedings  of  the 
election,  after  which  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling  was 
presented  with  a piece  of  plute,  subscribed  for 


The  District  Sutveyorship  of  Bethnal- 
green  (Bast). — This  office,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  11.  Culver  James  (as  announced  in  the 
Builder  last  week),  will  be  filled  up  on  Friday 
next,  the  8th  iost,,  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  There  are  many  candidates  for  the 
appointmeLf. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Warlliill. — The  new  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Warthil),  near  York,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  chnrch  has  been 
erected  from  designs  and  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Hall,  of  Canterbury,  and  is  in  the 
early  Geometrical  style  of  architecture.  The 
building  consists  of  a navo  40  ft.  long  by  19  fc. 
wide,  chancel  18  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  wide;  on  the 
north  side  is  the  vestry,  and  on  the  south  side  a 
tower,  under  which  is  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  church.  The  roof  to  the  nave  is  open 
timbered,  stained  and  varnished,  with  moulded 
ribs  resting  on  stone  corbels.  Sitting  accommo- 
dation has  been  provided  for  120  persona.  The 
exterior  of  the  building  is  faced  with  grey  or 
mottled  brick,  with  Yorkshire  stone  dressings  to 
the  buttresses,  body  of  tower,  and  windows.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  thick  Welsh  slates.  The 
tower  contains  three  new  bells,  oast  by  Messrs. 
Warner  & Sons,  of  London.  The  whole  cost  of 
building  the  church  has  been  borne  by  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Agar,  of  Brockfleld,  near  York.  The  con- 
tractors were  Mr.  Claik  for  the  masonry,  Mr. 
Rookledge  for  all  the  joiuery  and  carving,  Mr. 
John  Nichols  for  bricklaying,  and  Mr.  Hodgson 
for  the  coloured  and  plain  glazing. 

FL'lkirk. — The  parish  church  of  Felkirk,  near 
Barasley,  has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service, 
after  having  been  closed  for  twelve  mouths. 
During  that  period  it  has  undergone  a process  of 
renovation.  The  galleries  have  been  removed, 
and  the  high. backed  pews  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
replaced  by  open  benches  in  oak.  The  walls 
were  in  a tolerably  good  state  of  repair,  and  it 
has  not  been  found  necessary  to  rebuild  any 
portion  of  them.  The  aisle  roofs  have  been 
completely  restored  in  snbstantial  oak.  The 
pulpit,  which  was  formerly  in  the  nave,  has  been 
placed  against  the  north  pier,  and  the  reading, 
desk  on  the  opposite  side.  A carved  oak  lectern, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Ramabottom,  stands  midway 
between  them,  at  the  top  of  the  nave.  Tho 
total  cost  of  tbo  alterations  amounts  to  2,6001. 

Bryn  Eglws,  Denhiyhshire. — The  parish  church 
of  Bryn  Eglwa  was  re-opened  on  the  Sist  ult., 
after  restoration  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Baker,  architect,  at  a coat  of  nearly 
1,0001.  Bryn  Eglwa  is  situate  in  a romautie 
valley  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Clwydian  range 
of  hills.  The  old  church  and  private  chapel 
connected  therewith,  which  is  the  property  of 
the  Yale  family,  of  Plaa  yn  Yale,  date  back 
beyond  the  Conquest. 

Birmuirjham. — An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
restore,  or  rather  to  completely  rebuild,  Sc. 
Luke’s  Church,  Bristol-streot,  Birmingham,  any 
attempt  to  patch  or  repair  it  being  declared  to 
be  utterly  useleas.  In  its  present  condition  it  is 
said  to  be  positively  dangerous,  and  both  Mr. 
Cfaatwin,  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Briggs,  a builder, 
who  have  been  consulted  ou  the  matter,  agree 
that  nothing  abort  of  taking  it  down  will 
effectually  meet  the  caae  ; for  although  erected 
only  a little  over  thirty  years  ago,  the  sandstone 
of  which  it  has  been  constructed  is  completely 
decayed.  Mr.  Chatwiu  has  prepared  designs 
th  I for  a new  structure,  and  these  having  been  fuliy 
exhibit  approved  of,  all  that  is  now  required  is  the 
necessary  amount  of  money  for  carrying  on  the 
work.  Altogether  the  rebuilding  will  cost  about 
7.V001. 

St.  Mary  Cray. — The  chancel  of  the  parish 
churoh  of  St.  Mary  Cray  has  been  re-opened, 
after  restoration.  The  church,  which  baa  many 
points  of  interest,  and  dates  from  about  tbs  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  partially  restored 
in  1862,  bat  much  remained  to  be  done  in  the 
chancel.  In  June  last  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners undertook  to  completely  restore  the 
chancel,  and  this  has  now  been  done  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  the  Commis- 
sioners’ architect.  The  south  wall  was  found  bo 
rutten  (the  church  is  built  of  flint  throughout) 
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that  it  had  to  be  rebuilt  all  but  about  100  square 
feet } in  this  part  has  been  opened  out  a perfect 
hagioscope.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Bridge,  builder,  of  Maidstone. 

Epsom. — Christ  Church,  Epsom,  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  17th 
ult.  The  church  has  been  erected  on  a piece  of 
waste  ground  at  Epsom  Common,  in  the  manor 
of  Horton,  and  is  situate  about  three-quarters  of 
a mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  town.  It  is 
built  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style,  of  rqugb 
whole  flints,  dug  from  the  neighbourhood,  with 
Bath  stone  quoins  and  dressings,  and  measures 
120  ft.  by  45  ft., intended  to  be  increased  at  some 
future  date  to  56  ft.,  by  the  addition  of  a south 
aisle,  and  a tower  has  yet  to  bs  constructed.  The 
sittings  number  464,  all  plain  and  open,  and  of 
which  400  are  to  be  free.  The  flooring  in  the 
body  of  the  church  is  plain  wooden,  save  the  aisles, 
which  are  paved  with  Godwin’s  quarry  tiles, 
while  in  the  fine  chancel  encaustic  tiles  are  laid 
down.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  fittings,  in- 
cluding an  organ,  built  by  Hill  & Sons,  have 
been  given  by  members  and  friends  of  the  con- 
gregatioD.  The  edifice  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Blomfleld,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Adamson 
& Sons,  of  Putney.  The  total  cost  of  the 
structure  has  been  6,500J. 

Pebmarsh. — The  parish  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Pebmarsh,  has  just  been  restored  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Harcourt  Eunnacles,  of  Halsted. 
The  ohnrch  formerly  belonged  to  the  Priory  of 
Clare,  in  Suffolk,  founded  by  Elnric,  son  of 
Wighar.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  son  of  Eichard  Fitz  Gilbert, 
Earl  of  Brion,  gave  the  Priory  with  all  its  Pre- 
bends to  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  about 
the  year  1090. 

Polegate. — The  new  church  of  Sb.  John,  in  the 
hamlet  of  Polegate,  Sussex,  was  opened  for 
worship  on  the  10th  nit.  It  is  built  externally 
of  Kentish  rag,  Bath  stone  being  used  for  the 
facings  and  tracery  of  windows,  the  internal 
walls  being  of  red  brick.  The  roof,  an  open 
timbered  one,  is  covered  with  local  red  tiles,  and 
a tower  and  spire  are  situate  at  the  north  end, 
the  lower  part  of  the  tower  forming  a porch 
entrance.  The  extreme  inside  length  is  82  ft., 
and  width,  26  fc.,  the  chancel  being  24  fc.  by 
20  ft.  The  height  of  the  nave  is  36  ft.,  the 
ohanccl  30  ft.,  and  the  spire  63  ft.  The  plan 
consists  of  a nave,  with  open  seats  toacoommodate 
210  persons;  a chancel,  fitted  with  choir.stalls, 
&o. ; a vestry  adjoining  the  chancel,  with  space 
for  an  organ  at  the  back  of  the  choir-stalls  on 
the  south  side.  The  aisle  and  open  spaces  of 
the  nave  and  the  floor  of  the  chancel  are  paved 
with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  heating  is  effected  by 
means  of  Gurney’s  patent  stove  apparatus. 
Messrs.  Blessley  & Spurrell,  of  Eastbourne,  are 
the  architects,  and  Mr.  Peerless,  of  the  same 
town,  was  the  builder,  the  total  cost  being 
2,620?. 

Hyssington. — In  the  summer  of  last  year  it 
was  determined  to  pull  down  the  old  church  and 
to  build  one  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same 
site.  The  old  church  was  a plain  rectangular 
building,  with  rubble  walls,  5 ft.  thick,  without  a 
single  architectural  feature  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. The  roof  was  covered  with  heavy  old  stone 
tiling,  which  was  rapidly  breaking  the  back  of 
the  ohoroh.  The  interior  consisted  of  a nave 
and  belfry,  divided  by  a lath-and-plaster  partition, 
and  the  arrangement  and  fittings  quite  accorded 
with  the  generally  dilapidated  state  of  the  build- 
ing. The  new  church  is  in  the  Late  Decorated 
style,  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel  under 
one  roof,  and  a small  vestry.  The  distinction 
between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  marked  by  a 
buttress,  and  the  chancel  is  further  distiuguisbed 
by  a string-course.  The  old  bells  (one  bearing 
the  inscription  Sancta  Etheldreda  ora  pro  nobis) 
have  been  fixed  inadouble  bell-cote.  Internally, 
the  chaucel  roof  consists  of  carved  rafters  of 
pitch-pine,  boarded  diagonally  on  the  upper  side, 
and  the  nave  roof  is  similarly  boarded  on  the  top 
of  plainer  rafters.  The  chancel  floor  is  laid  with 
Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  nave  floor  with 
Gorndon  flag.  The  old  carved  oak  Jacobean 
pulpit  and  the  sexagonal  font  have  been  re- 
mounted  and  retained,  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
vicar.  The  new  church  was  consecrated  on  the 
24tb  ult. 

Chudlei jh  Knighton  (Devon) . — Thelittleohnrch 
of  St.  Paul,  built  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  E.A.,  some 
siz-and-thirty  years  ago,  has  just  been  restored. 
Crnciform  on  plan,  and  consisting  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  transepts,  the  ohnrch  was  built  en- 
tirely of  flint,  with  limestone  dressings.  It  is  in 
the  Early  English  style,  all  the  windows  being 
lancet-headed  ones.  A general  renovation  being 


necessary,  designs  were  prepared,  and  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E. 
Medley  Pulford,  architect,  Exeter.  The  various 
defects  which  three  dozen  years  have  brought  to 
light  in  the  building  have  received  careful  atten- 
tion, and  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  church 
has  been  reseated  throughout  with  open  pitch, 
pine  benches.  A new  pulpit  is  in  the  same 
material.  There  is  a low  chancel-screen  with 
traceried  panels  and  carved  terminations,  also 
in  pitch  pine,  and  forming  a unique  and  good 
feature.  The  avenues  are  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles.  The  communion-table  has  been  elevated, 
and  is  now  reached  by  four  steps.  Behind  it  is 
a carved  Bath  stone  teredos.  This  is  divided 
icto  three  compartments,  the  central  one  being 
gabled  and  further  ornamented  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a large  foliated  cross  in  polished  alabaster. 
The  backs  of  the  three  panels  have  sgraffito 
work  introduced  into  them,  and  this  style  of 
ornamentation  is,  we  believe,  to  be  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  church.  A new  stained  glass  window 
over  the  table  is  by  Mr.  Drake,  of  Cathedral- 
yard,  Exeter.  The  carved  work  and  the  reredos 
are  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The  contractor  for  the 
whole  of  the  works  was  Mr.  John  Mills,  builder, 
of  Newton  Abbott. 

Wanstroxo  {Frame).  — The  parish  ohnrch  of 
Wanstrow,  near  Frome,  has  been  recently  re- 
paired and  altered  to  a considerable  extent. 
New  roofs  have  been  pat  throughout  (the 
church  in  plan  consists  of  nave  and  chancel, 
north  and  south  transept,  tower,  chancel,  aisle, 
and  a new  vestry),  the  west  wall  and  the 
chancel  arch  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  the  chancel 
rebuilt,  and  a great  portion  of  the  south  transept 
and  chancel  aisle  also.  The  tower  being  modern 
has  scarcely  needed  any  repairing.  The  roofs 
are  of  fir  timber,  with  wagon-headed  wood 
ceilings  under,  panelled  and  ousped,  the  nave 
and  chancel  ceilings  being  the  most  ornamental. 
Externally,  the  new  roofs,  like  the  old  ones,  are 
covered  with  the  stone  tiles  so  characteristic  of 
the  neighbonrbood.  The  whole  of  the  old  pews, 
also  west  gallery,  have  been  removed,  new  floors 
put,  and  open  square  moulded.end  benches  pul. 
The  church  will  now  accommodate  160  wor- 
shippers.  The  walls  have  also  been  re-plastered. 
The  gangways  of  the  nave  and  north  transept 
have  been  paved  with  adamantine  clinker  bricks, 
banded  and  bordered  with  slate.  The  chancel, 
south  transept,  and  chancel  aisle  are  paved  with 
enoaustio  tiles.  In  the  new  chancel  a great  deal 
of  the  jambs  of  the  old  windows  has  been  re- 
used, and  the  ancient  piscina  discovered  em- 
bedded in  the  walls  has  been  reinstated,  in 
proper  position.  A small  vestry  has  beea  added 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  roofed  by  a 
lean-to.  Traceried  wooden  screens  divide  the 
south  transept  and  chancel  aisle  from  the  rest 
of  the  church.  New  doors  of  different  design 
have  been  placed  to  each  entrance.  There  is  a 
new  pulpit,  with  perforated  oak  panels  in  the 
upper  part,  and  a Ham-hill  stone  base;  the  font, 
with  its  square  moulded  and  carved  panels  on 
each  side,  is  of  Corsbam  Down  stone.  In  style, 
the  chorch  was  Early  Deoorated,  the  unusually 
low  pointed  segmental  arches  being  remarkable. 
The  church  is  warmed  by  one  of  Porritt’s  under- 
ground stoves.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  John  Vallie,  builder,  of  Frome,  Mr. 
Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Edmnnd  B.  Feirey 
being  the  architects.  The  total  coat  has  been 
about  1,500?. 


WINCHESTEE  HOUSE. 

The  recent  purchase  of  this  building  by  the 
Government  was  announced  in  No.  1750  of  the 
Builder.  In  the  recent  biography  of  the  late 
Dr.  C.  E.  Sumner,  D.D.,  by  bis  son,  it  is  ex- 
plained how  this  house  became  the  property  of 
the  bishop,  and  his  town  residence  as  prelate  of 
Winchester.  In  Mudie’s  “ History  of  Hamp- 
shire,” vol.  i.,  pp.  63-4  (1839),  it  is  stated  that 
"The  palaces  erected  in  Winchester  have  been 
enbject  to  the  same  fluctuation  and  decay  as 
monasteries  and  fortified  castles.  To  the  south- 
ward of  the  ivy-clad  remains  of  Wolvesey 
Castle,  and  near  the  chapel,  a structure  of 
modern  date,  Bishop  Morley  began  in  1684  a 
splendid  palace  for  an  episcopal  residence.  The 
building  proceeded  slowly,  and  was  completed  bv 
Bishop  Trelawny,  the  successor  of  Morley;  and 
after  his  demise,  in  1721,  seven  years  after,  the 
laying  of  the  fonndation,  and  scarcely  ten  years 
after  its  completion,  it  was  partially  in  ruins. 
The  bishops  having  preferred  the  castle  of 
Farnham  as  their  principal  country  residence, 
Bishop  Morley’s  palace  has  disappeared,  except 
one  of  its  wings,  used  as  an  occasional  residence 


of  the  prelate.”  Mr.  Joseph  Moser,  A.D.  1803, 
a notable  antiquary,  stated  that  at  Bishop’s 
Sutton,  A.D.  1773,  were  ruins  of  a large  build- 
ing  supposed  to  be  the  walls  of  a former  palace 
of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  one  of  ten  palaces 
or  manor-houses,  at  Wolvesey,  Southwark, 
VValtham,  Marwell,  Eaher,  Farnham,  Wargrave, 
Taunton,  and  Higholore.  Waltham  Palace,  at 
Bishop’s  Waltham,  is  described  and  engraved  in 
Warner’s  " History  of  Hampshire,”  vol.  i.,  p.  266, 
and  in  Madie’s,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  170-2.  It  was 
founded  by  Bishop  de  Blois,  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  William  of  Wykeham 
repaired  and  rebnilt  this  edifloe.  The  remains  of 
the  hall  indicate  a length  of  66  ft.,  a breadth  of 
27  ft.,  and  a height  of  25  ft.  In  Warner’s  work, 
the  remains  of  Wolvesey  Castle,  and  the  chapel 
of  Wolvesey,  are  engraved  (two  views)  and 
described  (vol.  i.,  pp.  270-1)  at  length. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Giffard,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  erected  a resi- 
dence  in  Southwark  for  this  sea,  which  had  a 
park  of  sixty  or  seventy  acres.  A.D.  1642,  this 
palace  was  abandoned,  and  A.D.  1663-4,  Bishop 
Morley  purchased  a new  Chelsea  mansion  from 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  at  the  price  of  4,250?., 
pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parliament.  A.D.  1821, 
Bishop  Tomline,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
meut,  sold  this  residence  for  6,000?.,  described 
and  engraved  in  the  Gentleman’ s Magazvie, 
vol.  xcii.,  p.  516;  and  when  Dr.  Sumner  became 
bishop  of  this  see,  A.D.  1827,  the  residence  in 
St.  James’s- square  was  bought  with  the  proceeds 
of  sale  and  of  timber.  Until  now  it  has  re- 
mained as  the  town  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
this  diocese.  Wolvesey  and  Farnham  Castles 
were  erected  by  Henry  de  Blois.  At  Wolvesey 
Queen  Mary  lodged  before  her  marriage  with 
Philip  of  Spain.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sir  W. 
Waller’s  army  during  the  civil  war.  See  Milner’s 
"History  of  Winchester,”  vol.  ii.,  chap.  v. ; and 
Leland,  Itin,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  99.  In  Mr.  Cassan’s 
"Bishops  of  Winchester,”  vol.  ii.,  the  palaces  at 
Waltham,  Farnham,  Winoheater,  Chelsea,  and 
Southwark  are  described  at  length.  Farnham 
Castle,  built  by  De  Blois,  belonged  to  this  see 
originally,  A.D.  1129.  It  was  seized  by  Louis, 
the  Dauphin  of  France;  but  shortly  afeerwards 
Henry  III.  recovered  the  castle.  In  1642  it  was 
injured  by  the  rebels,  and  subseqaently  it  was 
dismantled  as  a fortress.  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  N.  S.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  372  (April,  1839), 
contains  an  engraving  of  another  Winchester 
House,  then  recently  destroyed.  But  this 
ancient  building  had  belonged  to  the  Paulets,  the 
site  having  been  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
Ist  Marquis  of  Winchester.  The  land  had  be- 
longed to  the  Austin  Friary  nntil  the  Eeforma- 
tion.  The  outer  gate  shown  in  this  view,  with 
its  shell-formed  pediment,  is  stated  to  have  been 
an  example  of  the  massive  entrance-porches  to 
old  London  mansions.  These  buildings  were  on 
the  west  side  of  Broad-street,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  Winchester-street,  in  the  City  of  London. 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine, YoX.  Ixi.,  p.ll60  (1791), 
and  vol.  Ixxxiv.,  p.  629  (1814),  contain  an  en- 
graving  of  Southwark  Palace,  showing  that  it  moat 
have  been  an  extensive  building.  Farnham  Castle 
is  engraved  in  Manning  and  Bray’s  " History  of 
Surrey,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  134-5.  The  three  views  show, 
respectively,  the  castle,  the  keep  from  the 
south-west,  and  an  inner  room,  then  (1814)  used 
as  the  servants’ ball.  Chr.  Cooke. 


The  Complete  Practical  Machinist.  By  Jo3HU.\ 
Eose.  Philadelphia  j Henry  Carey  Baird  & 
Co.  London  : Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle, 
& Eivington.  1876. 

This  is  essentially  a book  for  those  who  are 
nsoally  called  "practical”  men, — workmen, — 
mechanics.  It  treats  of  tools  and  how  to  use 
them,  in  lathe  work,  vice  work,  drills,  taps  and 
dies,  hardening  and  tempering,  &c.,  illustrated 
by  many  excellent  engravings;  and  thus  far  it 
conveys  instruction  how  to  do  good  work  in  a 
maohine-maker’sshop.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
book  is  an  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  slide 
valve,  which  is  very  plainly  stated. 

A Treatise  on  Lathes  and  Turning.  By  W. 
Henry  Noethcott.  2nd  Edition,  with  338 
lUnstrations.  London : Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.  1876. 

The  author  is  a member  of  the  Turners'^  Com- 
pany. In  addition  to  numerous  illustrations  of 
parts  of  machines,  and  of  tools,  views  of  com- 
plete lathes  are  given  from  photographs  furnished 
to  the  author  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  & Co., 
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Messrs.  Fairbairn,  Kennedy,  & Kaylor,  and  other 
eminent  makers.  Besides  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions  of  turning,  boring,  drilling,  planing,  wheel- 
cutting,  &o.,  ornamental  turning,  cutting,  and 
carring,  are  treated  of  to  some  extent;  and  the 
author  promises  another  volume  which  is  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  examples  of  plain  and 
ornamental  turning. 

The  Tiniber  Merchant’s  arid  Builder's  Companion. 
Third  edition.  By  William  Dowsing  (Timber 
Merchant,  Hull).  London:  Crosby  Lockwood 
& Co.  187G. 

Contains  new  and  copious  tables  of  the  reduced 
weight  and  measurement  of  deals  and  battens  of 
all  sizes,  from  one  to  a thousand  pieces  ; also  the 
prices  per  foot  relatively  to  the  prices  per 
Petersburg  standard  hundred ; and  other  oseful 
and  valuable  information  concerning  foreign 
timber. 

Wood  Conversion  by  Machinery.  By  John 
Eichards,  M.E.  London : J.  & W.  Eider. 
1876. 

Saws  and  sawing  are  what  the  author  treats 
chiedy  upon.  He  oilers  also  some  useful  re- 
marks on  foundations  for  machines,  and  enume- 
rates the  inventions  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentbam  per- 
taining to  wood-cutting,  and  adds  some  remarks 
on  longitudinal  and  transverse  planing.  The 
articles  are  reprodnced  from  the  Timber  Trades 
Journal  of  1875. 


^istcKiiiua. 

The  Fhilipson  Orphanage,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. — The  Phiijpson  memorial  building, 
erected  at  the  Moor  Edge,  for  the  bojs  of  the 
Northern  Coanties  Orphanage,  and  named  the 
Philipson  Memorial  Orphanage,  has  been  opened. 
The  building  has  been  erected  mainly  at  the 
cost  of  Mr.  Hilton  Philipson  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  hia  late  mother  (the  wife  of  Mr. 
E.  P.  Philipson,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Newcastle). 
The  new  building  has  cost  about  10,0001.  The 
building,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Eed- 
majne,  of  Manchester,  is  simple  Gothic  in  style, 
and  it  is  built  of  local  grey  bricks,  with  a slightly 
red  brick  in  bands  of  one  brick  every  four 
courses.  The  building  has  round-arched  window 
heads,  with  stone  labels  and  string  conrses, 
and  moderately  steep-pitched  roofs,  broken  up 
with  dormer  lights  to  the  top  stoiy.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  123  ft.,  and  a tower  rises  at  the 
south-west  corner  to  a height  of  20  ft.  On  the 
ground-floor  there  are  school,  class,  and  dining 
rooms,  committee’s  room,  matron’s  room,  apart- 
ments of  the  master  and  assistants,  and  kitchen, 
offices,  lavatories,  &c.  There  ore  two  school- 
rooms; one  31  fc.  6 in.  by  18  ft.,  and  the  other 
37  ft.  3 in.  by  20  ft.  The  dining-hall  is  34  ft. 
by  23  ft.  The  contractors  for  the  building  were 
Messrs.  Lowrey  & Scott,  and  Mr.  Yates  has 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Wren’s  First  Church. — Under  the  order  of 
the  EcclesiaBbical  Commissioners,  the  Church  of 
St.  Dionis  Baokchuroh  is  now  being  demolished. 
The  church,  named  after  Dionysius  the  Areo. 
pagite, — who,  converted  by  St.  Panl  at  Athens, 
taavelled  on  to  France,  where,  after  his  martyr- 
dom, he  was  adopted  under  the  name  of  St. 
Denis  as  the  patron  saint, — was  the  first  chnrch 
completed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  London.  Originally  built  in  1288, 
the  present  edifice,  which  stands  in  Fenchurch- 
street,  was  completed  in  1674,  its  length  being 
66  ft.,  the  breadth  70  ft.,  and  the  tower  90  ft.  in 
height.  Grinling  Gibbons  carved  the  pnlpit,  and 
according  to  Godwin’s  " City  Churches,”  it 
possesses  in  the  vestry  (and  these  were  seen 
yesterday)  four  of  the  large  syringes  or  squirts 
which  were  used  by  the  City  forefathers  for  the 
extinction  of  fires.  They  are  about  2 ft.  3 in. 
long,  and  are  attached  to  straps  which  cross 
round  the  body  of  the  person  using  them.  These 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  Guildhall  Museum.  The 
monuments  and  tablets  will  be  removed  to  the 
church  to  which  the  parish  is  affiliated,  and  the 
bodies  removed  to  Ilford, — Times. 

Technical  Education  for  Bricklayers. — 
A correspondence  between  members  of  the  Arti- 
sans’  Institute,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  and  the  Insti. 
tute  of  Architects,  in  type,  has  been  cancelled, 
having  appeared  elsewhere.  The  class  asked 
for  some  enconragement  from  the  Institute  in 
the  way  of  certificates  and  diplomas.  The  Insti- 
tute replied  that  it  was  established  for  purely 
professional  objects,  and  could  not  entertain  the 
idea. 


Tinsley’s  Improved  Bedstead. — Mr.  Wm. 
Tiusley,  the  well-known  publisher,  not  content 
with  the  elevation  of  the  mind,  his  more  imme- 
diate object,  has  been  trying  his  hand,  and  with 
success  too,  at  the  elevation  of  the  body.  Ob- 
serving, at  hospitals  and  elsewhere,  the  labour 
and  pains  required  at  times  to  raise  a patient  in 
bed  to  a more  upright  position,  he  has  deviled 
and  patented  a very  simple  arrangement  by 
means  of  which  this  is  effected  in  "the  twink- 
ling of  a bed-post,”  as  people  say.  By  a turn  or 
two  of  a handle  the  upper  part  of  the  body  may 
be  raised  to  an  almost  upright  posTion,  the  bed- 
clothes  being  undisturbed  and  following  on  the 
body,  and  it  may  be  lowered  again  as  rapidly 
and  as  easily.  There  moat  be  many  oases  in 
which  such  an  arrangement,  cheaply  applied, 
would  be  a boon.  Nor,  as  it  seems  to  ua,  is  it 
the  sick  or  wounded  alone  that  might  wisely 
take  advantage  of  the  invention.  Persons  who 
deem  it  advantageous  to  take  their  breakfast  in 
bed,  read  their  letters  and  make  arrangements 
for  the  day,  before  getting  up,  would  find  Tinsley’s 
elevator  a great  comfort  at  little  cost. 

Tke  New  Hall  for  the  Phrenological 
filuseum,  Edinburgh. — An  addition  to  tbe 
Watt  Institution,  Edinburgh,  comprising,  together 
with  further  class-room  accommodation,  a large 
hall  for  the  Phrenological  Museum,  in  Surgeons’- 
square,  is  nearly  completed.  The  building  is  in 
the  Palladian  style,  but  the  architect  (Mr.  David 
Gousiu)  is  stated  to  have  imparted  a French 
feeling  to  the  details.  On  the  gronnd-floor  is 
the  Phrenological  hall ; on  the  first  and  second 
floors  are  class-rooms,  with  retiring-rooms,  for 
the  lecturers  in  the  School  of  Arts ; while  the 
whole  of  the  upper  fiat  is  set  apart  as  a draw- 
ing-olass  hall,  being  excellently  lighted  from  the 
roof,  as  well  as  from  either  end.  All  the  new 
class-rooms  will  be  entered  from  the  great  stair- 
case in  the  building,  erected  for  tbe  School  of 
Arts  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  front  of  the 
Phrenological  Museum  is  enriched  by  a large 
oriel  window,  which  forms  a prominent  feature 
n the  design. 

Additional  Bock  and  Wharf  Accommo- 
dation at  RiUncorn. — On  tbe  14th  nit.  tbe 
Weston  Canal,  which  connects  Enneorn  with 
Weston  Point,  and  is  about  one  mile  in  length, 
was  re-opened,  it  having  been  closed  for  several 
months  for  tbe  purpose  of  being  deepened  and 
made  into  a ship  canal.  It  has  now  an  average 
width  of  100  ft.,  and  vessels  drawing  15  ft.  of 
water  are  able  to  pass  along  it.  This  canal  will 
afford  extra  wharfage  space  of  more  than  a 
qnarter  of  a mile  in  length.  It  is  being  fitted 
with  five  wooden  stages  and  steam  cranes,  and 
a high-level  tramway  is  in  course  of  erection, 
so  that  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels 
will  be  greatly  expedited.  Since  the  transfer 
of  the  Eunoorn  and  other  property  to  the  Bridge, 
water  Navigation  in  1872,  upwards  of  50,0001. 
baa  been  expended  in  improvements  at  the  port, 
which  has  bad  tbe  effect  of  materially  increasing 
the  trade. 

The  New  Monster  Clock  at  tke  Crystal 
Falace. — 'The  monster  clock  by  Messrs.  E.  Dent 
& Co.,  which  has  been  in  course  of  erection  during 
tbe  past  six  months  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  is  now  completed  and  in  working 
order.  This  clock  is  almost  a counterpart  of  the 
great  Westminster  clock  (which  was  built  by  the 
same  firm),  with  the  exception  of  tbe  striking 
and  chiming  apparatus,  and  the  dial  is  tbe 
largest  ever  yet  constructed,  being  40  ft.  in 
diameter,  or  nearly  1,300  square  feet  in  area. 
The  diameter  of  the  Westminster  clock  is  but 
23  fc.  The  hands,  with  their  counterpoises, 
weigh  nearly  a quarter  of  a ton ; the  minute- 
hand  measures  19  ft.  in  length,  and  moves  I in. 
at  every  beat  of  the  pendulum.  The  distance 
travelled  by  the  point  of  the  minute-hand  is 
nearly  four  miles  a week.  Daring  seventeen 
days  of  observation  the  variation  was  eight 
seconds  only.  The  face  of  tbe  clock  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  F.  Fenton. 

Norwich  School  Parnitnre.  — Messrs- 
Colman  & Glendcnning,  of  Eampant  Horse- 
street,  Norwich,  have  just  erected  an  additional 
mannfactory  on  Chalk  Hill-road.  The  building 
is  composed  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  and 
has  three  stories — the  upper  floor  being  used  as 
a show-room,  the  second  being  devoted  to  the 
carpenters  and  machinery,  and  the  groood  floor 
to  the  blacksmiths.  The  mannfactory  is  113  ft. 
long,  65  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  high  to  the  wall, 
plate.  The  whole  building  is  stated  to  have 
been  designed  and  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  foreman  to  Messrs. 
Colman  & Glendenuing. 


New  Horse  Kepository,  Canterbury. — 
A new  horse  repository  was  opened  at  Canter- 
bnry  on  the  11th  ult.  It  has  been  erected  from 
the  drawings  of  Mr.  John  Green  Hall,  architect, 

, Canterbury,  the  builder  being  Mr.  Prank  Fether- 
stone,  of  Littleboume,  for  a contract  sum  of 
2,1671.  The  walls  are  of  the  red  Canterbnry 
brick,  and  the  roof  of  Bangor  slates,  lighted  by 
skylights.  The  building  is  fitted  with  iron 
mangers  and  racks  cast  by  Messrs.  Drury  & 
Biggleston,  ironfonudera,  Canterbury.  The  build- 
ings consist  of  four  separate  stables,  each  38  ft. 
long,  28  ft.  wide,  and  22  ft.  high  np  to  the  collar, 
giving  to  each  horse  1,600  cubic  feet  of  breaking 
space.  Also  a carriage-house,  36  ft.  long  by 
24  fc.  wide,  with  office  and  rostrum  at  the  end. 

New  Literary  Institutes  in  the  North. — 
On  tbe  14th  ult.  an  interesting  ceremony  took 
place  at  Skinningrove,  a large  and  thriving 
mining  village  on  the  Cleveland  coast,  below  Salt- 
bnrn.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Pease  & Co.  are  the  prin. 
cipal  owners  of  tbe  place,  and  with  their  aeons- 
tomed  liberality  they  have  provided  for  the 
intelleotnal  wants  of  their  workpeople,  who  are 
compelled  to  live  away  from  the  advantages  of 
towns,  by  the  erection  of  a literary  institute  on 
the  same  plan  as  that  just  opened  at  New  Marake. 
The  total  cost  of  building  and  furnishing  baa 
been  about  2,857i.,  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
ont,  as  at  New  Marske,  from  the  plans  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Carrington, 
Messrs.  Pease’s  architect. 

The  Midland  Railway. — At  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  engineers  connected  with  the  Mid- 
land Kailway  at  Derby,  held  recently,  the  chair- 
man gave,  as  an  instance  of  tbe  magnitude  of 
the  company,  the  mileage  of  railway,  canals,  and 
tramways,  being,  in  round  numbers,  about  1,500, 
the  coal  consumed  for  locomotive  power  amount, 
ing  annually  to  600,000  tons,  and  for  the  con. 
veyance  of  passengers  and  goods  there  were 
31,000  vehicles.  These  in  line  woold  form  a- 
train  tbe  rear  van  of  which  would  be  in 
St.  Pancras  Station,  and  the  front  van  six  miles 
north  of  Derby,  with  II5  miles  of  locomotives  in 
front ; and  the  number  of  men  employed  to  work 
the  line  is  upwards  of  36,000. 

Drainage  at  Whitby. — At  a special  meeting 
of  the  Whitby  Local  Board,  a few  days  sincer 
the  plans  and  report  of  Mr.  Mansergh,  C.E.,  for 
the  construction  of  a new  system  of  drainage,  at 
a cost  of  34,0001.,  were  taken  into  consideration. 
Mr.  Stevenson  presided.  The  meeting  con- 
sidered that  the  estimated  cost  was  a serions 
impediment  to  tbe  execution  of  the  works,  and 
that  tbe  scheme  was  further  defective  by  reason 
of  the  length  of  the  main  tunnel  to  the  outfall  at 
Saltwick,  the  syphon  across  the  harbour,  and  the 
non-utilisation  of  present  drains.  Mr.  Slansergh 
will  therefore  be  requested  to  modify  his  scheme 
BO  as  to  make  its  execution  practicable  for  about 
10,0001.,  failing  which  premiums  will  be  offered 
for  the  best  plans. 

Entrances  to  Theatres. — We  have  fre- 
quently  noticed  the  bad  arrangements  for 
admission  to  theatres.  .As  we  said  recently 
(p.  945,  ante),  in  regard  to  the  crowd  waiting, 
the  "guardian  of  the  streets  remains  within, 
while  the  people  press  outside,"  though  to  do 
so  might  seem  "a  folly  in  a man,  and  in  a woman 
a negation  of  modesty.”  An  instance  occurred 
at  the  Haymarket  pit-door  on  Tuesday  night, 
when  a young  gentleman  was  surrounded  by 
thieves,  and  a valuable  watch  and  chain  were 
taken  from  him.  The  modus  operandi  is  to  pinion 
the  hands,  and  knock  the  hat  over  the  eyes, 
while  tbe  adept  thief  takes  tbe  plunder.  What 
is  the  use  of  a policeman  inside  calling  out 
" Take  care  of  your  pockets  ! ” 

Sewer  Ventilation  at  Carlisle.  — Mr. 
Eawlinson  has  confirmed  the  advice  given  to 
the  Carlisle  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  by  their 
medical  officer  and  others  to  convert  the  sewer 
manholes  into  ventilators,  and  allow  the  deadly 
gases  that  accumulate  in  these  subterranean 
storebonses  of  disease  to  escape  into  the  open 
air.  The  Carlisle  Journal  anticipates  the  best 
results  from  tbe  adoption  of  Mr.  EawliDSon’e 
suggestions.  The  Carlisle  sewers  are  said  to  be 
well  constructed,  but  they  were  made  in  the 
early  days  of  sanitary  engiueering,  and  require 
to  be  improved  in  accordance  with  the  results  of 
subsequent  experience. 

Proposed  New  Pump-room  at  Tunbridge 
Wells. — A company  is  in  formation  at  Tun. 
bridge  Wells  for  the  erection  of  a pump-room. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  6,0001.,  and  plans 
for  the  building  have  already  been  prepared. 
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A Petroleum  “ Pipe-line.”— An  American 
correspondent  saya  that  one  of  the  principal 
engineering  projects  claiming  attention  in  Phila. 
delphia  is  the  proposed  construction  of  a ” pipe- 
line” for  the  conreyance  of  oil  from  the  oil 
regions  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  a distance  of 
three  hnodred  miles.  It  is  proposed  tooonatrnct 
this  line  and  force  thepetrolenm  throngh  a four- 
inch  ordinary  main.  This  is  no  experiment,  as 
pipe-lines  of  great  length  are  already  working 
satisfactorily.  The  line  will  be  laid  30  in.  under 
the  ground,  over  monntains  and  down  to  valley 
stations,  where  the  distribution  of  the  labour  of 
forcing  is  carried  on.  When  complete  the 
capacity  of  this  pipe-line  will  supply  Philadelphia 
with  no  less  than  1,500,000  gallons  of  oil  per  year 
for  refining. 

Staffordshire  Potteries.  — The  diepute 
between  the  earthenware  manufacturers  of  the 
potteries  and  their  workpeople  is  in  a fair  way 
of  being  settled  by  arbitration.  Business  has 
been  generally  resumed,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  ovenmen,  who  at  first  refused  to  go 
to  arbitration.  This  led  to  a meeting  of  the 
manufacturers  being  held,  at  which,  it  is  said,  a 
look-out  was  resolved  upon  in  the  event  of  the 
ovenmen  adhering  to  their  determination.  The 
employers  met  again  on  the  23rd  ult,  and 
received  a deputation  of  ovenmen  from  Burslem 
and  Tanstall,  who  said  they  were  agreeable  to  a 
reference.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
Hanley  ovenmen  came  to  a simil.ar  decision,  and 
all  danger  of  a conflict  seems  now  to  be  at  an 
end. 

Haibour  Improvements  at  Shoreham.— 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Board  of  Trustees 
nppointed  for  the  managemeut  of  Shoreham 
Harbour,  recently  held  at  the  Town  - hall, 
Brighton,  the  trustees,  in  furtherance  of  a pro- 
jected scheme  for  deepening  and  improving  the 
harbour,  unanimously  agreed  to  hire  at  once  a 
steam  dredger.  It  was  also  stated  that  the 
arraugementa  for  raising  a loan  of  100,0001.  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  olf  old  subscribers  and  for 
further  works,  were  in  a satisfactory  way  of 
settlement.  Tlie  trustees  have  initiated  an 
active  policy,  the  carrying  out  of  which  will,  it 
18  hoped,  raise  the  harbour  into  a port  of  im- 
portance, and  worthy  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Brighton. 


For  the  erection  of  a rilla  at  Tring,  Herts,  for  Mr.  J.  T. 
Pickburn.  Mr.  W.  p.  Griffith,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Arding,  Bond,  i Buszsrd 

Brass  £5,306  0 0 

Perry  & Co 6,163  0 0 

Snell 6 059  q q 

HiU,  Higgs,  & Hill  5,043  0 0 

Lswrence  i Sons 5 027  0 0 

Bocock 4,770  0 q 

BroB-n 4483  q q 

Tincher  4,493  0 0 

Honour  4,337  10  8 

For  the  constmction  of  new  storm-water  sewer,  for  the 
Hasiings  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  AV.  Andrews 
surveyor.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Cross  A Wells  — 

‘dl<‘r £2,398  0 0 

CrutteiideQ 3,353  0 q 

5»890d 2,337  15  0 

Goary  2,273  0 0 

Doewra  2,250  0 0 

Keeve  (accepted) 2,092  0 0 

For  the  constmction  of  new  sea  and  parade  walls,  &c., 
at  West  Manna,  8t.  Leooard's-on-Sei.  for  the  Hastings 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  W.  Andrews  surveyor 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Cross  & Wells 

Geere £17,900  0 O' 

Botterill  17,029  0 0 

Marshall  16,700  0 0 

Cruttenden  15,720  0 0 

15,527  0 0 

Munday 13,439  12  0 

Kodda  15,200  0 0 

Reeve 13,700  0 0 

Oeary 12,100  0 0 

King  12,000  0 0 

Jenkins lO.OOO  0 0! 


For  the  construction  of  seven  new  groynes  at  West 
Marina,  St.  Leonards-on-sea.  for  the  Hastings  Urban 
Sanitary  authority.  Mr.  W.  Andrews,  surveyor.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  Cross  & Wells  : — 

Reeve  £1.250  0 0 

Marshnll 3,300  0 0 

Botterill 2,789  0 0 

2.760  0 0 

2,670  0 0 

inser 2,652  0 0 

For  ninn  houses  on  the  St.  John's  Estate,  Wakefield- 
Mr.  W.  WataoD,  architect 

Fawcett  A Co.  (accepted) £3,S93  0 0 

For  Board  schools  at  Goole.  Mr.  W.  Watson,  archi- 
tect:— 

Elliott,  Calam.  A Co,  (accepted)  £2,694  0 0 

For  Board  school  and  master's  house  at  Goole.  Mr.  W. 
Watson,  architect: — 

Jackson  & Co  (aocepted) £520  0 0 

For  altering  and  refitting  the  old  Market-house,  for  the 
Wakefield  Borough  Market  Company.  Mr.  W,  "W  atson, 
architect 

Fawcett  (accepted) £1,5G9  0 0 


Compensation  Case.— The  case  of  Coles  v. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  heard  at 
the  SheriSd’  Court,  Red  Lion-square,  on  the  17th 
olt.,  _ before  Mr.  Under-Sherifl' Burobell  and  a 
special  jury.  Couipeusation  was  claimed  in 
^spect  of  leasehold  interest  iu  a house  in 
Theobald’s-road,  required  for  the  formation  of 
the  new  street  exteuding  from  New  Oxford, 
street  to  Shoreditch.  The  jury  weut  to  the  Zoews 
in  quo,  and  had  a personal  view  of  the  property. 
Oa  their  return  a verdict  was  taken  by  consent 
for  235Z.  The  claim  exceeded  1,000Z.,  incladiug 
the  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale. 

The  Military  Centre  at  Bedford.— Mr. 
J.  Hill  has  supplied  about  400  locks  and  furni- 
tore  for  this  building,  the  keys  of  the  former  all 
differing  throughout.  The  bnilders  of  the  Bed- 
ford  Depot  are  Messrs.  Hill,  Higgs,  &.  Hill,  of 
Lambeth,  and  the  works,  which  are  now  all  bnt 
finished,  have  been  carried  out  under  the  super, 
intjndenceof  Lieut.  Thompson,  U.E. 

The  Chief  Engineership  of  Newcastle- 
On-Tyne.— In  reference  to  the  paragraph  in  last 
week  a Builder  (p.  1154)  we  have  received  a 
letter  stating  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Mr.  McKie  is  the  fortunite  candidate,  “■  no  ap- 
pointment  having  been  made.”  Our  paragraph 
was  based  upon  a statement  in  one  of  the  New- 
castle  papers. 

Goldsmiths’  Company.— The  Court  of  this 
Company  have  voted  oUOi.  in  aid  of  the  fund  for 
extending  the  buildiags  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  The  Company’s  annual  expenditure 
out  of  the  general  corporato  funds,  quite 
irrespective  of  any  charity  fonndation  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  now  amounts  to  nearly  6,0001. 
a year. — Ci^y  Press, 

The  Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute 
announces  a paper  on  the  " Egyptian  Myth  of 
Ra”  for  Monday,  when  the  Institute  meets  in 
its  new  rooms. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  White  Hart,  Tumer- 
Mreet,  Mile-Eod,  for  Messrs.  Troman,  Hanbury,  Buxton. 
& Co,  Mr.  . E.  Williams,  architect: — 

Palmer  £252  0 0 


For  a detached  residence  at  Doncaster.  Mr,  W.  Wat- 


son, architect : — 

AneUy  (accepted)  £2,200  0 0 


Mr.  W.  Watson,  architects:—  ’ 

Elvey  & Co.  (accepted) £1,100  0 0 


For  a lodge,  Manygates  Park,  Wakefield.  Mr.  W. 
Watson,  architect ; — 

J.  A J.  Summers  A Co.  (aocepted)  £255  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Skiddaw  Tavern,  Chippenham- 
road,  Kilburn,  fur  Mr.  Clifford.  Mr.  Cotton,  architect 

Temple  A Forter £U9  0 0 

l.amblo  42"  0 0 

Toros  382  0 0 

Anley  331}  0 0 


..£649  10  0 
. 615  0 0 
530  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Portland  Arms' 
Portland-road,  Notiing-hul,  for  Mr.  Binks,  Mr.  Cotton, 
architect 

Mills 

Collins 


For  add't'ons  in  r 
street,  for  Mr,  Lock. 

Kawburat  

Hodson  

Anfe 


r of  the  Plough  Tavern,  Hoiton- 
[r.  Hammou,  architect ; — 

£731  0 0 


540  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  schools  and  teacher’s  residence  at 
Langley,  near  Macclesfield,  for  the  Sutton  School  Board. 
Mr.  £.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  architect 

Grosvenor £2,r80  0 0 

Lea  A Son  2,052  15  0 

Massey 1,975  0 0 

Cartlidge 1,893  19  0 

Webber  1,867  0 0 

Roylance 1,8  4 0 0 

Smith  I,r85  0 0 

B'gga  1,670  0 0 

Ford.  1.618  0 0 

Balcomba  (accepted)  1,576  0 0 


For  enlarging  the  Prudhoe  Memorial  Convalescent 
Home  at  Whitley,  Northumberland.  Mr.  T.  Oliver 

architect.  Quantities  by  Mr,  G.  Connell : ' 

Elliott £8,312  0 0 

Jackson  6.004  q q 

M-teheson  6,971  0 0 

Reed s.g-e  0 0 

Millar  6,863  0 0 

Nicholson  (too  late)  6,66J  0 0 

Lee  5.191  0 q 

Kobson  (too  late) 4,913  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Royal  0»k,  Columbia-road. 
Be-hnal-green,  for  Mr.  B.  Hyams.  Mr.  E.  Brown, 
archTect ; — 

Muir  (accepted) £349  0 0 


For  foundations,  basement-story,  and  rainvvater-tanks, 
for  Cudham  Vicarage.  Messrs.  Tress  A Innes,  erchi- 
tecta : — 

Sewell £903  q q 

Hawtrey 885  0 0 

Durtnell 880  0 0 

Fish 879  0 0 

Payne  A Balding 900  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additiona  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Tavrrn,  East-roaJ,  City-road,  for  Mr.  Elston.  Mr.  John 
Viney,  architeof 

Staines  A Son  (accepted) £349  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  premises.  Old  Bond-street,  for 
Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew  A Sons.  Mr.  E.  Salomons,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  Bagg 

Dove,  Bros £32,317  0 0 

Smith  A Co ;-ll,620  0 0 

Jackson  A Shaw 30,113  0 0 

Trollope  A Sons 26.613  0 0 

Holland  A Kannen 27,683  0 0 


For  forming  new  entrance  to  the  Clerkenwell  Mortuary, 
now  being  erected  in  Spa  Fields  Burial-ground,  for  the 
Vestry  of  St.  James  and  St.  John,  Clerkenwell.  Mr.  U. 
Saxon  Snell,  architect : — 

Dickens  £399  0 0 

Parker  A Evans  380  0 0 

Ebbage  „ 379  0 0 

Sharman 319  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


" ir^o  IVnnUa  Church  / "—Wa  bav«  received  Miriaiu  replies  and 
Imatrlea.  aud  have  forwArded  them  to  the  wnUt  of  the  letter,  with 
whom  the  matter  most  now  rest. 

Bidotord  Bella  (next  week).—"  D.imp"  (next  week).—"  Olas*  Roofs” 
(next week).-"  Preventiouof  Echo"  (next  week).— C.  P.H.  (itdependa 
on  circumstances  that  should  be  inquired  into.  Consult  a competent 
surveyor'.— U.  N.  L.  (article  has  not  been  received) —R  M.  P.  (shall 
appear  Id  due  course)-— G.  C.  (we  do  not  piopose  to  return  to  the 
au(.]ecf)  — G.  T.  8 -C.  C--F.  P — E.  H.  L.  B.-J.  Q.-J.  H T.-W  K 
— R.  P.— Landowner.— T.  W — A.  W.  E.— L.— K,  B.-8.— ff.  J,-T,  b' 
W.C.W.O.  8.-A.  B.-H.  H.-P.  A G -J.  G.  H--Mr,G.-J.W.- 
J.  8.— A Cbiirchwarden-- T.  K.— An  Old  Reader.- J.  W.  — B.  H.  H. 
-T.  B -W’.H.  L.-J.  A.— O.  O.— A.  J.  3.-G.  8.  A Co.— L-T.  M.  B. 
P.  C.-i!.  A 8.— L. 


We  are  compeUed  U>  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addreases. 

Alt  sUteme 
by  the  nami 
publicatluu. 

Nora.- The  reeponslbitlty  of  signed  article*,  and-  papers  read  a 


CHARGES  FOB 

'■RANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BITUATIOya  VACANT. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  (Id. 

Each  addiciuual  line  (about  ten  words)  Oe.  Sd. 

aiTUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ..  Ss,  «d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Us.  Sd. 

PRE-PAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NKCRBSABY. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  re*i dents 
in  any  part  oi  the  United  Kingdoiu  at  the  rate  o(  19*.  per  annum. 
Payahla  in  A drones. 

Malfpeuny  Stamps  accepted  for  amounts  nnder  5a.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  rrniltt-d  by  Mousy  Order,  payable  at  the  Poic-offlce 
Kiug-street,  Coveut-garden,  W C to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEB, 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
lueefc’s  issue  later  than  THREE  O’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 


Bath.  Stone  of  besx  gnaJity. 
BANDELLs  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfltsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Advt], 
Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  wita  doable  tne 
Qsnal  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  coat. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 

Asphalts, 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODABT  A 0 0. 

Office: 

No.  90.  Oannon-atreet,  E.C.  [Advt.) 

The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Ponltry, 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tnn-rooms, 
terraces,  and  Bkating-rinks.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Aboey  <^een  iiiates. — Tbese 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
duoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  aud  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particnlars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Clynderwen.  R.8.O.  Carmarthenshire.  [Advt.] 
Biectric  Bells  for  Domestic  Use. 

Marlborough  Works, 

W.  S.  ADAMS  & SON, 

No.  41,  Maraball-street,  Golden-square,  W. 

Catalogues  and  particulars  forwarded  ou 
application. — [Advt.] 


Vou  TTTTV.  No.  1766 


Batosdit,  Deouiseb  9,  I87S. 
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Water  Supply  of  Cities 
and  Towns.* 


' has  been  known  for 
several  years  that  Mr. 
Hnmber  was  preparing 
for  publication  a book 
on  waterworks,  and  now 
that  wo  have  it  before  us 
we  can  congratulate  him 
on  having  been  able  to 
give  so  large  an  amount 
of  information  on  a sob. 
ject  so  important  as  the 
water  supply  of  cities 
and  towns.  In  a great 
work  such  as  this  it  was 
necessary  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  history  of 
the  subject,  and  accord, 
iugly  Mr.  Humber  gives 
an  historical  sketch  of 
tbe  ancient  methods  of 
procuring  water.  In  an. 
cient  Egypt  large  reser. 
voirs  were  filled  every 
year  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  antiquity,  the 
tanks  of  India  are  pro- 
bably still  more  remote.  In  his  presidential  ad- 
dress to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1870, 
tbe  lateMr.  Viguolea  said  that  “In  the  Presidency 
of  Madras  there  are  upwards  of  53,000  tanks  or 
reservoirs  for  irrigation  purposes  alone,  exclusive 
of  small  tanks  near  the  villages,  all  executed  by 
the  natives  prior  to  the  occupation  of  theDecoan 
by  the  British.  The  aggregate  length  of  the 
embankments  of  these  reservoirs  is  fully  30,000 
miles,— that  is,  more  than  doable  the  length  of. 
all  the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; and  the  ' 
bridges,  culverts,  and  sluices  are  more  than 
300,000  in  number.  The  stored-up  waters  sent ' 
forth  at  the  proper  season  still  bring  to  the  ' 
exchequer  of  the  Madras  Presidency  a yearly  j 
income  of  a million  and  a half  sterling  (one-sixth 
of  the  whole  revenue),  although  many  of  the 
finest  of  these  reservoirs  are  in  ruins,  or  useless 
from  want  of  being  properly  kept  up.  One  of 
them,  the  Poniary  reservoir,  in  the  district  of 
Triohinopoly,  has  a superficial  area  of  about 
80  square  miUp,  say  50,000  acres,  and  the  banks 
are  30  miles  in  extent.’' 

Some  of  the  aqueducts  constrnoted  by  the 
Homans  are  referred  to  by  the  author,  and  tbe 
old  and  more  recent  works  for  the  supply  of 
Paris  and  London  are  described. 

Of  the  eight  diOerent  companies  who  now 
supply  London  with  water  the  first  place  in  any 
description  of  tbe  London  water  supply  is  usually 
given  to  the  Nffw  River  Company.  It  appears 
that  in  addition  to  the  river  Lea  and  springs  at 

• Water  Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns.  By  William 
Humber,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  Mem.  Inat.  M.E,  London  : 
Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  1S70. 


Cbadwell,  the  company  at  present  obtains  a 
large  quantity  of  water  from  wells  on  the  line  of 
the  New  River  and  elsewhere.  Their  works  now 
consist  of  steam  engines  at  Hornsey,  Hornsey- 
lane,  Higbgate,  Stoke  Newington,  and  New 
River  Head,  of  about  1,450  horse-power  in  the 
aggregate;  covered  service  reservoirs  at  Clare- 
mont-square,  Maiden-lane,  Highgate,  and  Hamp. 
stead,  of  a joint  capacity  of  about  20,000,000 
gallons;  and  main  and  service  pipes  of  a total 
length  of  about  630  miles,  varying  in  diameter 
from  3 in.  to  3 ft.  About  3-iO  miles  of  roads 
and  streets  contain  New  River  Company’s  pipes. 
The  quantity  of  water  distributed  in  1870  was 

23.160.000  gallons  per  day  to  a population  of 
830,000,  living  in  114,730  houses. 

The  Chelsea  Water  Works  Company  now  take 
water  wholly  from  the  Thames  at  Seething 
Wells,  where  tbe  reservoirs  and  filter-beds  com- 
prise an  area  of  9 acres.  The  water  is  pumped 
to  reservoirs  on  Putney  Heath,  through  two  cast- 
iron  mains.  One,  30  in.  diameter,  conveys 
filtered  water  for  domestic  use,  and  the  other, 
15  in.  diameter,  is  for  unfiltered  water,  for  road, 
watering  and  other  pnrposes.  The  mains  are 
carried  across  the  Thames  at  Putney,  on  an  iron 
aqueduct.  The  engines  are  about  IjOOO-horse 
power,  collectively.  The  daily  supply  is  about 

million  gallons,  to  a population  of  200,000, 
living  in  27,000  houses. 

The  Lamheth  Waterworks  Company  obtain 
water  also  from  the  Thames,  at  Long  Ditton, 
about  three  miles  above  Teddington  Lock.  Too 
reservoirs  comprise  an  area  of  about  4^  acres, — 
by  the  bye,  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  aocoont  of  a new  and  large  reservoir 
which  this  company  have  recently  made  higher 
up  the  river,  opposite  to  Hampton,  or  there- 
abouta,— and  the  water  is  pumped  through  cast, 
iron  mains,  30  in.  diameter,  to  Brixton,  a distance 
of  10.V  miles,  by  engines  of  a nominal  power  of 
970-hor8e  power.  At  Brixton  water  is  pumped 
' further,  to  Streatham,  Selhurst,  and  Rock.Hili, 
by  five  engines,  of  SSO-horse  power.  Tbe  King- 
' ston  district  is  supplied  by  a separate  main* 
' delivering  water  into  a reservoir  on  Kingston- 
' hill.  Tbe  average  daily  supply  is  10^  million 
^ gallons,  to  a population  of  290,000,  living  in 

45.000  houses. 

The  Grand  Junction  Company  have  their 
works  at  Hampton,  where  the  water  is  admitted 
from  tbe  Thames  into  two  subsiding  reservoirs» 
cfa  joint  area  of  about  2 acres.  Two  engines, 
each  of  llO-horso  power,  pump  water  through  a 
33-iD.  main,  to  Kow  Bridge,  a distance  of 
7J  miles.  At  Kew  there  are  three  subsiding 
reservoirs,  together  about  9 acres,  and  holding 
28  million  gallons.  There  are  also  three  filter- 
beds,  with  a joint  area  of  5i  acres.  The  engines 
at  Kew  are  of  about  1,270-horse  power  in  the 
aggregate,  and  pamp  water  through  a 30-in. 
main  into  covered  reservoirs  at  Campden-hiil, 
Kensington,  which  contain  IS  million  gallons. 
Here  are  also  three  engines,  of  200-horse  power, 
for  the  supply  of  the  higher  portion  of  Padding, 
ton.  The  average  daily  supply  is  lOJ  million 
gallons,  to  a population  of  283,000,  living  in 


32,000  houses  (estimated  for  the  year  1870). 
The  total  length  of  this  company’s  mains  is 
upwards  of  220  miles. 

The  West  Middlesex  Company  have  their  works 
also  at  Hampton.  Here  are  two  engines,  lOo- 
horse  power  each,  which  pump  the  water  through 
two  36.iD.  mains  to  reservoirs  at  Barnes,  a 
distance  of  81  miles.  The  subsiding  reservoirs 
at  Barnes  have  an  area  of  20^  acres,  and  adjoining 
them  are  five  filter-beds,  with  an  area  of  8 acres. 
From  these  the  water  is  conveyed  in  two  36.in. 
mains  to  Hammersmith,  whence  it  is  pumped  into 
the  district.  The  service-reservoirs  are  at  Camp- 
den  hill  p,nd  Barrow-bill.  Part  of  tbe  water  is 
further  pumped  by  90-horse  power  engines  into 
the  Kidderpore  reservoirs,  near  Child’s-hill,  con- 
taining 2\  million  gallons.  The  daily  supply 
averages  about  9 million  gallons,  to  321,000 
inhabitants,  living  in  43,000  houses. 

The  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Waterworks 
Company  also  take  water  from  the  Thames  at 
Hampton,  into  depositing  reservoirs  of  about 
two  acres  in  extent.  Three  engines,  of  390 
horse-power  collectively,  pump  the  water 
through  a 36-in.  main  to  the  reservoirs  at 
Battersea, — a distance  of  thirteen  miles.  The 
Battersea  reservoirs  have  an  area  of  about 
12  acres,  and  hold  46  million  gallons.  Here  are 
two  filter  beds,  with  a joint  area  of  85  acres- 
The  company  have  six  engines  at  work,  of 
1,200  horse-power  collectively.  At  Hampton, 
there  are  a subsiding  reservoir  of  3i  acres, 
three  filter-beds  of  3 acres,  and  two  engines  of 
450  horse-power  together.  A SO-in.  main,  ton 
miles  long,  conveys  the  water  to  London.  This 
company  have  about  660  miles  of  mains  and 
service-pipes  in  about  360  miles  of  streets  and 
roads.  The  daily  supply  is  about  15  million 
gallons  to  a population  of  480,000,  living  in 
76,700  bouses. 

The  East  London  Waterworks  Cijmpany  have 
a series  of  reservoirs  or  lakes  on  tbe  Waltham- 
stow side  of  the  river  Lea,  whtoh  have  a water 
area  of  250  acres,  and  a capacity  of  700  million 
gallons,  of  which  400  millions  can  be  drawn  off 
by  opening  the  sluices,  the  space  below  the  sluice 
level  receiving  the  solid  matter  deposited  by 
subsidence.  These  reservoirs  render  the  company 
independent  of  the  river  for  a month  at  a time. 
From  these  settling-reservoirs  the  water  passes 
to  the  filter-beds  at  Lea  Bridge,  nineteen  in 
number,  with  a sand  area  of  18  acres,  whence  it 
is  conveyed  by  a brick  culvert,  G ft.  by  3 ft.  Gin, 
to  the  engine-wells  of  the  northern,  or  Lea 
Bridge,  pumping  station,  and  by  an  iron  main, 
4 ft.  in  diameter,  to  the  southern,  ur  Old  Ford, 
pumping  station.  At  Lea  Bridge,  there  are 
three  engine-honses,  containing  630  horse-power. 
At  Old  Ford  there  are  five  engine-houses,  con- 
taioing  620  horse-power.  The  author  remarks, 
and  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  repeat, 
that  tbe  Cornish  engine  was  here  firat  applied  to 
the  pumping  of  water  for  the  supply  of  towns, 
by  Mr.  Wicksteed.  Moat  engineers  prefer  tbe 
rotatory  engine  for  pumping  through  mains,  but 
nevertheless  great  credit  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
thelateMr.Wickateodforwhat  he  did  at  Old  Ford. 
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At  Lea  Bridge,  it  is  said,  water  power  is 
Tisnallj  employed  in  addition  to  the  steam 
engines  above  referred  to,  and  at  Walthamstow 
there  are  auxiliary  engines  (steam  and  water) 
of  fO  actual  horse-power.  The  average  daily 
supply  in  1871  is  stated  to  have  been  20,437,000 
g-iiinns  to  a population  of  750,000  living  in 
102,ii24  honsee.  The  length  of  streets  supplied 
is  estimated  at  330  miles.  The  East  London 
Company  have  since  constructed  large  works  at 
Suabnry,  for  taking  water  from  the  Thames, 
above  the  intakes  of  the  companies  already 
named,  by  which  the  company  are  empowered 
to  take  a supply  of  10  million  gallons  per 
day. 

The  A’e»t  Waterworks  Company  obtain  most 
of  their  water  from  three  wells  in  the  chalk  at 
Deptford,  each  of  which  has  a separate  pumping, 
engine.  Other  engines  pump  the  water  for 
distribution.  There  are  also  two  wells  al 
Charlton,  one  at  Plamstead,  one  at  Crayford, 
and  two  at  Bromley.  The  company  have  18 
engines,  together  working  on  an  average  up  to 
about  1,200  horse-power.  The  service-reservoirs 
are  at  Greenwich  Park,  Woolwich  Common, 
Plurastead,  and  Chislehurat,  holding  in  all  abont 
4,500,000  gallons.  The  average  daily  supply  is 
over  7,000,000  gallon^,  to  a population  of  nearly 
300  000,  living  in  40,000  houses. 

Now,  if  these  several  works  for  the  supply  of 
London  with  water  be  regarded,  it  will  bo  seen 
that  they  embrace  all  the  three  systems  of  water 
supply,  vix , by  gravitation,  as  in  the  New  River 
works;  by  pumping  from  rivers,  as  the  Thames 
and  Lea  ; and  by  pumping  from  wells,  as  in  the 
Kent  works. 

The  quality  of  the  water  from  these  several 
sources  varies  considerably,  as  is  shown  by  the 
author ; but  we  will  not  dwell  upon  this  point, 
further  than  to  quote  that  *'  It  is  asserted  that 
water  contaminated  with  sewage  contains  that 
which  is  noxious  to  humau  health,  and  that  there 
is  no  process  practicable  on  a large  scale  by 
which  it  can  be  removed  to  render  the  water 
suitable  for  domestic  use.”  The  author  treats 
fully  of  the  chemical  qualities  of  these  various 
waters,  but  perhaps  the  best  guides  we  have  on 
this  point  are  the  periodical  reports  of  the  water 
examiner,  published  in  current  journals.  Rain, 
fall  and  evaporation  are  next  treated  of,  and  the 
propriety  is  recognised  of  the  now  well-known 
practice  of  taking  for  calculation  not  the  mean 
annual  rainfall  of  any  locality,  but  five-sixths  of 
it,  as  being  the  approximate  quantity  which  falls 
in  any  three  consecutive  dry  years,  and  from 
the  records  of  rainfall  at  the  Greenwich  Obaer- 
vatory,  three  consecutive  dry  years  appear  to 
occur  at  intervals  of  about  twenty-two  years. 
The  greatest  fall  in  twenty-four  hours  is  an 
element  of  much  importance,  and  the  following 
rule  is  given  as  being  conformable  with  observa- 
tioDB  “ With  a mean  fall  of  20  in.  it  is  16  per 
cent,  of  the  mean  annual  fall  (t.e.,  3'20  in.)  ; for 
each  increase  of  4 in.  in  the  mean  annual  fall  it 
decreases  one  per  cent.,  until  the  latter  reaches 
60  in.;  beyond  that  point  it  remains  stationary 
at  six  per  cent,  however  great  the  annoal  fall 
may  be.”  An  important  chapter  on  springs  and 
the  water-bearing  formations  of  various  districts 
follows,  in  which  are  recounted  the  remarks  of 
Professors  Prestwich  and  Hull,  and  nnmerons 
observations  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  Mr.  Cbarnock, 
Dr.  Dalton,  and  others,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  a chapter  on  the  “ Measnremenb  and  Estima- 
tion of  the  Flow  of  Water,”  the  formulae  deduced 
from  the  experiments  of  many  observers  are 
given  from  some  of  the  well-known  authorities 
on  hydraulics,  including  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Blackwell  on  the  flow  of  water  over  weirs, 
made  on  the  Kennett  and  Avon  Canal,  and 
by  M.  Boileau  and  MM.  Fonoelet  and  Lesbros 
at  Metz, 

As  to  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  a 
town-supply,  the  author  says  the  average  quan- 
tity actually  consumed  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion,  varies  from  about  15  gallons  per  day  to 
more  than  50  gallons — the  former  example  being 
that  of  Norwich,  and  the  latter  that  of  Glasgow. 
These  quantities  include  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, trade  purposes,  street  watering,  flushing 
Bewers,  and  extinction  of  fires ; but  in  taking 
the  domestic  consnmption  separately  at  10  gal- 
Ions,  derived  from  experiments  made  by  placing 
meters  on  pipes  supplying  known  numbers  of 
houses  and  inhabitants,  as  ba'-been  frequently  done 
when  it  has  been  desired  to  ascertain  how  small  a 
quantity  of  water  people  use,  the  author  makes, 
as  it  appears  to  ns,  the  same  mistake  as  others 
have  done  on  this  subject,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
we  ought  to  say,  leaves  the  same  wrong  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  statements  of  quantities 


thus  measured. 


In  all  works,  large  and  small, 
and  now  as  well  as  old,  there  is  a large  quantity 
of  water,  necessary  to  be  snpplied,  which  is  not 
used.  This  may  be  called  waste,  betas  it  is  un- 
aroidable,  it  must  bo  included  in  the  total  supply, 
and  a fair  proportion  of  it  should  be  added  to 
the  quantity  shown  by  the  meter  under  the  oir- 
cnmstancea  described,  in  the  same  ratio  that  the 
number  of  those  inhabitants  bears  to  the  whole 
population.  Beside  s,  the  meagre  quantity  now 
used  for  baths  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
be  largely  increased  within  no  very  long  time  ; 
not,  perhaps,  for  such  baths  as  we  have  now, 
where  the  purchase  of  the  ground  costs  so  mneh 
that  an  insufficient  sura  is  left  for  what  is  wanted, 
but  for  baths  on  a different  system,  and  of  more 
general  use.  There  is  another  point  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  when  the  example  of  Norwich 
IS  adduced  as  a guide  to  the  quantity  of  water 
required ; it  is  stated  by  the  author,  and  is  that 
m that  city  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
inhabitants  have  access  to  water-closets.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  raise  the  question  whether 
water-closets  are  advisable  or  not  in  any  town, 
but  the  fact  above  stated  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
14  or  16  gallons  per  head  per  day  supplied  to 
the  population  of  Norwich  is  adduced.  In  gra- 
vitation works  the  method  adopted  to  ascertain 
the  available  quantity  of  water  from  any  given 
area  is  fairly  stated  by  the  author,  but  on  this 
point  he  might  have  easily  given  some  examples 
from  executed  works  which  would  have  been 
useful  to  waterworks’  engineers.  The  next  kind 
of  works  referred  to  is  that  in  which  the  water  is 
pumped  from  a river  or  stream,  and  two  methods 
of  ascertaining  the  mean  velocity  of  a stream 
are  stated,  one  by  observations  of  the  surface 
velocity,  and  the  other  by  ins'ruments  immersed 
m it.  The  chapter  on  wells  and  well-sinking  is 
particularly  good,  and  in  the  one  which  follows 
it,  on  reservoir  embankments,  it  is  very  properly 
stated  that  the  usual  inclination  given  to  the 
outer  slope  is  2 to  1,  and  to  the  inner  slope  3 to  1 , 
and  that  the  reason  why  the  inner  slope  should 
be  greater  than  the  outer  is  that  the  angle  of 
stability  of  the  material  is  somewhat  reduced  by 
the  presence  of  water. 

An  apparatus  for  “automatically  regulating 
the  height  of  the  water  in  filter-beds  ” is  d6° 
scribed  and  illustrated  by  a diagram.  Why 
might  it  not  have  been  stated  where  this  appa- 
ratus  is  in  nse  ? We  know  of  but  one  place, 
although  its  applicability  is  common  to  many 
works. 
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The  purification  of  waterforma  another'chapter 
and  sections  of  the  London  fllter-beds  are  given, 
showing  the  thicknesses  of  the  filtering  mate- 
rials. 


Pumps  and  pumping  machinery  follow,  in- 
cluding valves  and  their  action,  and  some  exam- 
ples of  boilers  are  given,  and  then  follows  a 
chapter  on  conduits,  with  the  cross  sections  of 
the  conduits  designed  by  Mr.  Bateman  and  by 
Messrs.  Hemana  and  Hasaard  for  supplyiog 
London  with  water  from  the  Welsh  hills  and 
from  the  Cumberland  lakes  respectively. 

Under  the  head  of  “ Distribution  of  Water, 
the  thicknesses  of  cast-iron  pipes  are  treated  of, 
and  a very  nseful  instrument  for  measuring  the 
thickness  of  the  body  of  a pipe  is  illustrated. 

In  taking  15,000  lb.  as  the  cohesive  strength 
of  cast-iron  pipes  per  square  inch  of  section  of 
metal,  however,  we  think  the  author  has  over, 
estimated  the  strength,  at  least  of  large  mains. 
The  apparatus  of  distribution  includes  hydrants, 
meters,  lead  service-pipes,  and  lead-encased  tin 
pipes,  ferrules,  house  fittings,  Ac- 

Coming  to  the  economy  of  waterworks,  tables 
are  given  of  the  cost  of  gravitation  works,  the 
average  of  sixty-six  towns  being  about  32a.  for 
twenty  gallons  per  day,  and  of  pumping  works 
about  238. 3d. ; but  although  gravitation  works  are 
more  expensive  in  their  first  cost,  the  annual 
expenses  are  much  greater,  for  pumping  and 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery.  An  extensive  table 
of  rates  and  charges  is  added. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
of  the  book, — and  especially  just  at  this  time, — 
is  that  on  the  Canterbury  Waterworks,  describing 
the  practical  application  of  Dr.  Clark's  process 
for  removing  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  from 
the  bard  chalk  waters. 

Specifications  of  various  parts  of  several  exe- 
cuted works  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

The  plates,  fifty  in  number,  are  mostly  draw- 
ings  of  executed  works,  and  alone  would  have 
commanded  the  attention  of  every  engineer 
whose  practice  may  lie  in  this  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession.  The  book  is  inscribed  to  Mr.  Eawlinson, 
C.B.,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


^ Who  shall  read  these  pages  ? Men,  perhaps, 
mth  grave  eyes,  who  will  detect  faults  in  every 
line,  and  yet,  seeing  that  I am  in  earnest,  will 
not  cast  them  hastily  aside.”  In  these  words 
the  author  of  the  book  pablisbed  under  the 
above  title  • has  perhaps  very  nearly  hit  the 
truth  as  to  the  feeling  with  which  thoughtful 
readers  will  regard  his  meditations  upon  art.  His 
writing  is  very  deficient  in  clearness  of  form  and 
style;  it  is  very  redundant : indeed,  the  author 
openly  avows  that  he  oan  see  no  objection  to 
repeating  a whole  paragraph  which  has  before 
been  used  in  another  place,  when  the  particular 
point  it  deals  with  is  to  be  again  enforced,— 
a kind  of  literary  method  which  is  clumsy, 
absurd,  and  objectionable  in  the  highest  degree. 
His  method  of  treating  his  subject  borders  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  mystical,  and  his  per- 
petual dealing  in  tropes  and  figures  gives  further 
vagueness  to  a style  which  is  by  no  means  very 
connected  or  logical.  Against  all  this  is  to  be 
set  the  fact  that  the  author  is  in  earnest,  and 
really  cares  for  his  subject,  and  that  bis  con- 
clusions are  nearly  all  good  and  true,  however 
oddly  he  seems  to  arrive  at  them.  And  perhaps 
Mr.  Baylies  has  a farther  claim  to  sympathetic 
reception  at  our  bands,  inasmuch  as  he  is  known 
on  the  walls  of  our  exhibitions  as  an  artist 
specially  devoted  to  architectural  subjocts, 
whose  fine  and  riohly-coloured  interior  views  of 
great  buildings,  cathedrals  especially,  may  count 
among  the  means  by  which  architectural  beauty 
is  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  main  object  of  Mr.  Bayliss’s  pages  is  to 
lead  their  readers  to  a feeling  of  the  sacred  and 
ennobling  mission  of  Art,  as  “nob  a plaything, 
but  an  influence  upon  our  lives,  real  and  distinct  j 
and  to  show  that  this  influence  is  altogether  for 
oar  good."  This  has  been  said,  no  doubt,  often, 
enough  in  one  way  or  another;  not  often,  how. 
ever,  in  the  tone  of  serious,  almost  religions, 
gravity  with  which  the  author  invests  his  subject. 
Borrowing  a metaphor  which  has  been  used  in 
allegory  of  a more  distinctly  religious  character, 
he  calls  art  “The  King’s  Messenger,”  a simile 
the  import  of  which  is  obvious  enough  ; bub  we 
fear  Mr,  Bayliss’s  first  two  chapters,  in  which 
the  idea  thus  implied  is  blended  with  another 
simile  taken  from  the  time-honoured  fairy  tale 
of  “ Beauty  and  the  Beast,”  will  be  found  too- 
involved  for  its  meaning  to  reach  juvenile  minds, 
and  too  (we  fear  we  must  say)  childish  in  tone 
to  be  very  satisfactory  reading  to  maturer  minds. 
This  is  a pity ; beoanse,  though  this  is  not 
the  best  part  of  the  book,  there  is  a really 
important  thought  included  in  it,  as  to  the  con- 
trast between  art  and  mere  symbolism,  a subject 
which  is  returned  to  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  book,  and  on  which  the  author’s  idea  is  as 
clear  as  possible,  and  expressed  occasionally  in 
a forcible  and  piquant  manner.  Symbolism  he 
regards  as  the  forerunner  of  art.  A little  child 
is  found  embracing  with  the  greatest  affection  a 
bideooa  and  disfigured  black  doll.  A primitive 
rustic  people  bow  before  an  almost  equally 
hideous  image,  which  to  them  represents  the 
Mother  of  Christ ; or,  to  look  further  baok^ 
through  a long  vista  of  centuries, — 

“ We  Bee  a people  sank  in  black  darknes*  like  that 
which  still  reigns  where  the  sweet  light  of  Christianity  i» 
unknown.  We  see  them,  with  outstretched  arms  in  the 
darkness,  as  iftrying  to  touch  but  the  hem  of  Hia  garment 
who  sitteth  upon  the  throne.  First  make  your  gods  ; this 
they  proceed  to  do.  Two  pillars  of  stone,  placed  side  by 
side,  stand  rery  well  for  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  a bar  or 
slab  laid  across  from  one  to  the  other  suffices  to  express 
their  mutual  sCection.'* 

First  make  your  gods.  “Ah!  not  so,”  says 
the  author,  “ that  is  the  finishing  stroke.”  To 
make  something,  anything,  as  a symbol  and  then 
attribute  beauty  and  sanctity  to  it,  is  an  opera, 
tion  satisfying  to  the  childish  or  (which  is  in  a 
sense  the  same  thing)  the  barbarian  mind  only. 
Bat  art  must  be  the  embodiment  of  a beauty 
before  conceived  in  the  mind,  not  an  arbitrarily 
chosen  symbol.  This  seems  a truism  when  we 
look  at  the  question  in  relation  to  sneh  primitive 
symbolism  as  in  the  instances  referred  to,  but 
there  have  been  and  are  phases  in  the  practice 
of  art  which  show  what  oonfosion  often  reigns, 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  once  dabffied 
with  symbolism,  between  the  idea  and  the  means 
of  expressing  it  in  ait.  This  sobjeot  is  well 
touched  npoD  in  the  last  section  of  Mr.  Bayliss’s 
book,  on  “The  Supernatural  in  Art,”  which  is 
an  amplification  of  a paper  read  under  this  title 
at  a meeting  of  the  Architeotnral  Association 
nob  very  long  since,  great  part  of  which  was 


‘ The  Witness  of  Art,  or  the  Legend  of  Beaaty."  By 
Wyke  Bayliss,  F.8.A.,  Vice-president  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists.  London  : Hodder  & Stongbton. 
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printed  in  our  columns.  In  this  portion  of  the 
book,  which  constitutes  a separate  essay  in  six 
chapters,  a difficult  and  very  interesting  subject 
is  treated  with  considerable  critical  insight  and 
some  novelty  of  illustration,  and  the  author’s 
sometimes  rather  rhapsodical  style  is  not  out  of 
keeping  with  the  subject.  Mr.  Baylias  contrasts 
the  reticence  of  Classic  art  in  treating  of  the 
Supernatural  with  the  opposite  character  of 
Medimval  art, — 

“whero  this  nnkaown  quantity,  which  cannot  bo  legiti- 
mately expressed,  is  by  any  means  and  every  means 
attempted  to  be  implied.  The  nimbus  round  the  head, 
varying  in  colour  and  design,  according  to  the  dignity  of 
the  sacred  character.  The  wings  of  the  angels,  wh’ch 
mutt  be  anatomically  false;  and,  above  all,  the  curious 
expedient  of  representing  the  saints  as  of  a larger  sise 

than  the  other  figures  of  the  group Of  such  expe- 

dients  we  may  at  least  alLrcn  that  they  do  cot  tend  to  the 
elevation  of  art.  Perhaps  it  is  as  true  of  the  artist  as  it  is 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  divine,  that  he  cannot  predicate 
too  little  of  the  unknown. 

For,  consider  to  what  such  symbolism  will  lead.  If 
beauty  of  form  and  truth  of  drawing  are  to  be  abondoned 
for  a supposed  sacred  purpose,  it  will  inevitably  follow 
that  the  deviation  from  truth  and  beauty  will  be  required 
first  of  all  ID  the  very  figures  which  are  to  be  especially 
Tevereoced.  The  accessories  will  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  normal  conditions,  there  is  nothing  supernatural 
about  them.  But  will  the  accessories  consent  to  retain 
their  normal  condition  P Ah!  not  so.  The  knowledge  of 
what  is  beautiful  and  the  power  of  drawing  truthfully 
from  nature  are  not  to  be  attained  by  the  half-hearted 
labour  given  to  accessories.  The  painter  who  begins  by 
dethroning  Beauty  end  Truth  need  not  be  surprised  if 
they  refuse  to  wait  upon  him  as  bis  sorvaots.  At  first 
relegated  to  the  background,  they  will  presently  slip  out 
of  hia  canvas  altogether,  and  the  painter  will  find  himself 
alone,  with  nothing  but  his  own  inventions  to  stare  him 
in  the  face.  In  other  words,  the  law  of  art  will  become, 
that  all  things  should  be  ugly,— and  the  more  ugly  the 
more  diviue," 

Thia  ia  a olearand  nncompromieing  statement 
of  a fallacy  especially  illustrated  in  what  is  called 
religious  art ; and  though  it  never  at  the  present 
day  sinks  to  such  a complete  reductio  ad  absur- 
<Zum  as  is  implied  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  above 
quotation,  the  wrong  principle  alluded  to  has 
been  only  too  much  illustrated  in  much  of  our 
ecclesiastical  decorative  art,  which  only  escapes 
the  extreme  consequences  by  stopping  half  way. 
Much  of  the  farther  illnstration  of  the  subject  by 
the  author,  especially  in  his  examples  drawn 
from  the  supernatural  element  in  “ Paradise 
Lost,”  aud  its  possibilities  in  regard  to  represen- 
tation in  art,  is  very  good,  and  well  worth  reading; 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  argument  being  to 
show  that  art  can  only  successfully  speak  to 
ns  through  the  medium  of  the  material  beauties 
which  we  are  conscious  of  through  our  ordinary 
senses  ; and  it  is  gratifying  to  dnd  this  healthy 
view  of  the  supernatural  in  art  so  strongly  pat 
forward  by  a writer  whose  general  tone  of  mind, 
inclining,  we  may  say,  towards  the  mystical,  ia 
what  we  are  more  accustomed  to  find  associated 
with  the  false  view  of  art  which  he  opposes  here. 
In  some  of  bis  illustrations  he  is  less  happy,  as  in 
bringing  examples  from  the  “Ingoldsby  Legends” 
to  illustrate  the  false  use  of  the  supernatural, 
which  is  giving  a great  deal  too  much  importance 
to  a vulgar  jeu  d’ esprit;  and  Mr.  Baylias ongbt 
not  to  have  taken  the  whole  story  of  the  “ Christ 
of  Andernacb,”  word  for  word,  from  the  pages 
of  Longfellow’s"  Hyperion”  without  acknowledg- 
ment. 

But  what  pleases  ns  most  in  the  book  is  Mr. 
Bayliss’s  oritioal  discrimination  of  what  he  classes 
as  the  three  great  typical  periods  in  art,  so  far; 
Greek  art,  Benaissance  painting,  and  modern 
landscape  painting.  The  limits  of  Greek  art  he 
very  well  defines;  and  this  is  a useful  definition, 
as  among  those  who  appreciate  fully  the  tran- 
scendent power  of  the  Greek  artist  within  his 
own  limits  there  is  often  a tendency  to  regard 
his  productions  as  fulfilling  every  need  of  art. 
Thia,  however,  has  perhaps  never  been  done  yet 
by  any  artist  or  any  school,  taken  alone.  As  the 
author  says,  we  must  “ revere  intelligently.  If 
Polyoletus  was  greater  than  lliohelangelo  in 
ideality,  Michelangelo  was  greater  than  Poly- 
cletus  in  fervour;  but  this  implies  that  an  ex- 
cellence is  oonoeivable  that  should  snrpass  both.” 
Carrying  the  consideration  of  Greek  art  a little 
further,  we  may  all  admit  that  "if  the  realisation 
of  strength,  grace,  and  beauty  is  the  one  aim  of 
art,  there  ia  an  end  of  the  matter,”  Greek  art 
has  achieved  perfection,  and  we  are  only  called 
upon  to  be  its  disciples. 

“But  if  art  has  no  such  limits,  then  the  schools  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  weak  as  well  as  strong.  The  in- 
tellectaalitj  of  Apollo  finds  expression  through  the 
epleudour  of  physical  development,  but  there  is  no  place 
in  the  studio  for  Aristotle’s  poor  deformed  face.  Tet  surely 
there  must  have  been  times  when  a fire  fla-hed  from  bis 
«yeB  as  worthy  of  the  artist’s  labour  to  immortalise  as 
were  the  muscles  of  the  wrestler.  But  tvkat  teas  the  ex- 
pression either  qf  character  or  qf  passion  to  the  Qreeks,  teho 
rcioarUed  Socrates  icith  a draught  of  hemlock,  and  Pkryne 
soith  a niche  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  ?" 

This  is  admirably  pat.  We  are  not  so  sure  of 


the  correctness  of  Mr.  Baylias’s  judgment  in  re- 
gard  to  the  Laocobn,  and  the  question  which  has 
been  so  often  debated,  in  reference  to  that  work, 
as  to  the  fitness  of  representing  in  art,  and  in 
sculpture  especially,  the  realistic  expression  of 
bodily  pain.  Mr.  Bayliss  holds  that  the  Laocobn 
does  express  this,  and  expresses  it  intensely, 
and  that  it  has  thus  proved  that  such  expression 
is  within  the  domain  of  high  art.  But  while  we 
agree  with  him  that  the  expression  of  pain  in 
the  Laocobn  is  much  more  intense  and  real  than 
many  critics  have  considered  it,  we  deny  that  it 
is  realistic ; and  if  it  were,  we  believe  the 
statue  would  be  found  nearly  intolerable.  In 
the  last  Academy  exhibition  there  was  a clever 
figure  of  the  Spartan  boy  suffering  from  the  bite 
of  the  fox  bidden  under  bis  cloak,  which  in  a 
certain  way  was  sucoessful ; but  hero  the  aim 
was  to  represent  the  forcible  control  of,  not  the 
indulgence  in,  the  expression  of  pain  ; and,  even 
BO,  the  figure  was  one  we  certainly  should  not 
wish  to  see  before  us  continually. 

The  true  strength  of  the  Renaissance  painting 
lay,  as  Mr.  Biylia  observes,  in  its  passionate  ex- 
prcBsion ; but  this  was  essentially  the  art  of 
painters,  not  of  soulptors.  The  " heresy  of  infi- 
delity,” of  want  of  love  for  and  faith  in  human 
natnre,  made  the  weakness  of  Classio  art;  the 
" heresy  of  superstition,”  the  effort  at  something 
vaguely  supposed  to  be  above  human  natnre, 
made  the  weakness  of  the  Renaissance.  Then 
with  the  Reformation  epoch  came  also  the  icono- 
elastic  movement,  breaking  up  the  art  which  had 
been  identified  with  superstition  ; as  the  author 
says,  ploughing  up  the  ground,  ronghly  enough, 
for  the  next  growth  of  art.  The  world  of  Nature 
had  been  neglected  by  both  Gr^-ek  and  Medimval* 
artist.  " Claude,  indeed,  aud  Poussin,  had  ven- 
tured  into  the  good  land;  but  at  best  we  may 
liken  them  to  the  spies  of  old,  who  brought  back 
a doubtful  report ; and  the  venerable  Titian 
seems  to  have  stood,  like  the  great  leader  on 
Pisgah,  seeing,  but  not  permitted  to  enter.”  In 
the  Greek  landscape  " we  have  the  olond-com- 
pelling  god,  but  nothing  of  the  cirrus  or  camulua 
that  fills  the  sky.  Instead  of  the  sunrise  we  see 
Aurora  ; instead  of  the  fields  we  see  Pan.”  Thia 
ia  very  nearly  true  ; not  quite,  perhaps,  for  Mr. 
B^iyliss  seems  to  forget  the  "hoary  sea”  and 
i‘  shadowy  mountains”  of  Homer. 

“And  yet  Virgil  was  a landscape  poet,  and  Claude  was 
a landscape  painter;  but  neither  Ot  them  knew  the  full 
glory  of  LaadscBpe  Art.  They  trnsted  to  a Cyclops,  or  a 
nyiTiph,  or  a goddess  in  the  clouds,  to  help  them  in  a diffi- 
culty, whf  n they  should  have  listened  only  to  the  whisper- 
ing  of  the  leaves,  and  seen  only  the  tremor  that  runs 
through  the  cornfield  when  the  sun  rushes  up  from  behind 
the  purple  mountains 

Hitherto  men  had  worked  in  schools  and  systems ; the 
theories  of  Art  were  transmitted  from  master  to  disciple. 
Thus  the  Caracoi  followed  Correggio,  and  Guido  followed 
the  Caracci.  It  was  a new  thing  when  Paul  Potter  took  hia 
canvas  out  into  the  fields,  and.  as  the  cattle  munched 
the  clover,  or  gazed  dreamily  into  his  face,  painted 
meadow  and  cattle  simply  as  he  saw  them,  without 
reference  to  how  they  should  be  painted  according  to  the 
schools." 

This,  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  bat  the 
material  aspect  of  landscape-painting,  was  the 
necessary  training  it  had  to  go  through  before 
reaching  its  deeper  and  more  spiritual  develop- 
ment. And  what  is  the  one  point  in  which 
Landscape  Art,  more  than  in  any  other,  differs  in 
its  appeal  to  us  from  the  schools  of  art  that  have 
preceded  it?  The  manner  in  which  tbis  ques- 
tion  is  answered  is  the  best  point  of  criticism  in 
Mr.  Baylisa’s  paper.  It  oonsists  in  the  manner 
which,  in  contemplating  this  class  of  art-produc- 
tions,  we  are  compelled  to  bring  our  own  feel- 
ings  to  meet  those  of  the  artist,  — to  make 
oaraelves  a part  of  what  we  see.  In  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  deeds  and  passions  of  human 
beings  we  areoatsidethepiotnre ; weoontemplate 
them  as  personages  with  whom  we  may  or  not 
sympathise,  whom  we  may  hateoradmire.  Butin 
looking  at  a landscape  " the  passions  awakened 
are  within  ns  : they  are  onr  own  ; we  are  not 
witnesses,  but  actors.”  This  view  of  the  subject 
is  illustrated  at  some  length,  and  not  inaptly; 
but  the  simple  statement  of  the  ease  must  be 
recognised  as  true  by  all  who  have  an  innate 
feeling  for  landscape  art.  It  ia  this  which  makes 
modern  landscape  appeal  so  strongly  to  the 
interest  and  sympathies  of  this  generation  of 
men,  responding  as  it  does  to  that  vague  and 
indefinite  emotion  so  cbaracteristio  of  modern 
feeling,  and  of  which  modern  music  is,  in  another 
way,  an  expression. 

We  have  touched  upon  the  main  conclusions 
led  to  in  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss’s  book,  seeing  that 
they  are  not  only  true,  but  such  as  are  to  some 

• “Uedijeval”  seems  tobe  used  by  Mr.  Baylis  in  a more 
extended  sense  than  usual,  as  including  all  art  between 
the  Olasaic  and  the  modern  period. 


extent  overlooked  at  present.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  mean  is  bit,  in  art  or  art-criticism,  be- 
tween  love  of  mere  realism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
too  unreal  and  vague  aims  at  what  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  art ; thongh  certainly,  on  the  whole, 
realism,  in  England  especially,  may  be  said  to  be 
rather  predominant  at  present.  The  specialty 
of  Mr.  Baylisa’s  view  of  hia  subject  is  that  he 
inculcates  realism  as  the  true  means  in  art  with, 
out  mistaking  it  for  the  end,  and  that  be  brings 
to  hia  task  an  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of 
feeling,  a conviction  of  the  serions  and  beneficent 
purport  of  art,  which  is  too  rare  a characteristic 
at  present,  when  art  is  looked  upon  by  so  many 
as  merely  a means  of  decoration.  His  method 
of  illustrating  and  setting  forth  his  enbjeot  con- 
tains  a good  deal  that  is  pleasant  to  read,  and 
picturesque,  with  the  literary  defects  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  with  what  we  might  be 
tempted  to  call  an  affectation  of  highly-wrought 
imagery  and  sentiment,  did  we  not  see  reason  to 
think  that  in  this  case  there  is  none  of  that 
intentional  effort  at  fine  language  which  consti- 
tutes  the  vice  of  literary  affectation.  Still,  when 
the  author  reminds  us  that  art  is  not  for  the 
artist,  but  for  all, — that  Ruffaelle  alone  has  aided 
the  intellectual  education  of  millions, — we  can- 
not  bat  remember  that  great  part  of  the  force 
and  value  both  of  art  and  of  criticism,  with  the 
masses  especially,  lies  in  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness  of  purpose.  A good  deal  of  what  Mr. 
Bayliss  has  said  would  have  been  more  effective 
to  the  majority  of  readers,  and  more  pleasing  to 
the  minority,  if  clothed  in  a simpler  and  less 
fanciful  literary  garb.  The  main  end  of  his 
reflections  is  very  well  and  much  more  simply 
expressed  in  a few  lines  of  Emerson’s  on  " Art,” 
which,  as  they  are  hardly  popularly  known,  we 
may  quote  as  a finish  to  our  remarks  : — 

“ Give  to  barrows,  trays,  and  pans 
Grace  and  glimmer  of  romance; 

Bring  the  moonliglit  into  uood, 

Hid  in  gleaminu  pile*  of  stone  ; 

On  the  city’s  paved  street 

Plant  gardens  lined  with  lilacs  sweet ; 

Let  spouting  fountains  cool  the  air,, 

Singing  in  the  sun-b.ked  square  ; 

Let  statue,  picture,  park,  and  ball, 

Balliiil.  flag,  and  fes'ival, 

Tbe  past  restore,  the  day  adorn, 

And  make  the  morrow  » new  morn, 

8o  shall  the  drudge  in  dusty  frock 
apy  behind  the  city  clock 
Retinues  of  airy  kings, 

Bkirts  of  angels,  starry  wings. 

His  father’s  shining  in  bright  fables. 

His  children  fed  at  heavenly  tables  ; 

'Tis  the  privilege  of  Art 
Thus  to  play  its  cheerful  part, 

Man  on  earth  Co  acclimate 
And  bend  the  exile  to  bis  fate.” 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW 
MANUFACTORY  AT  SfiVRES. 

On  Friday,  tbe  17th  olt.,the  new  buildings  of 
the  mauufactnre  of  Sevres  were  formally  in. 
augurated  under  the  presidency  of  M.  le  Mare- 
chal  MaoMahon.  The  ceremony  was  one  of 
great  interest  to  the  Parisian  world  of  art  and 
science,  and  afforded  the  Marshal  President  one 
of  the  first  opportunities  he  has  had  since  hia 
tenure  of  office  of  associating  himself  with  the 
artistic  and  royal  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  manufacture  of  Sevres  porcelain  is  not  by 
any  means  so  old  as  many  other  ceramic  in- 
dustries in  Europe ; it  only  carries  ns  back  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Just  at  about 
the  same  period  in  England  the  Chelsea  works 
were  set  up,  one  Morin,  a chemist  from  Toulon, 
established  himself  at  Saint  Cloud,  near  Paris, 
with  Chicanneau  as  his  manager.  An  interesting 
record  of  this  manufactory  is  left  us  in  the  men. 

. tion  of  it  by  Martin  Lister,  an  Englishman,  who, 
in  the  train  of  Lord  Portland’s  Embassy  to  Paris, 
in  1698,  described  his  journey.* 

" I saw  tbe  Potterie  of  St.  Clou,  with  which  I 
was  marvellously  well  pleased,  for  I confess  I 
could  not  disiinguish  betwixt  the  pots  made 
there  and  tbe  {iciest  China  ware  I ever  saw.  It 
will,  I know,  be  easily  granted  me  that  the 
paintings  may  be  better  designed  and  finisht 
(as  indeed  it  was),  because  our  men  are  far 
better  masters  in  that  art  than  the  Chineses  (sic)  ; 
bub  the  glazing  came  not  in  the  least  behind 
theirs,  not  for  whiteness  nor  the  smoothness  of 
running  without  bubbles;  again,  the  inward 
substance  and  matter  of  tbe  pots  was  to  me  the 
very  same,  hard  and  firm  as  marble,  and  the  self, 
same  grain,  on  this  side  vitiifaction.  Farther, 
the  transparency  of  the  pots  the  very  8ame.”+ 

* Martin  Lister  is  one  of  the  few  travellers  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  the  only  Eoglishroau,  who  have  left  ns  any 
Booonnt  of  their  travels  in  France. 

t See  Martin  Lister’s  Journey  to  Faris  in  the  year  1698, 
p.  138,  Ed.  of  1999, 
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The  raaoiifafitr-ry  waa  much  patronised  by  the 
greil,  and  the  Murcure  Qalant  does  not  forget  to 
mention  the  visits  made  by  royalty,  ambassadorB, 
distingoiahed  foreigners,  and  others  to  the  estab- 
lishment at  Saint  Cloud  j and  we  can  easily 
imagine  the  int^^reat  with  which  the  dainty  mar- 
quxs  and  the  still  daintier  marguife  of  that  elegant 
period  mnat  have  watched  the  progress  of  the 
work  they  had  given  orders  to  bo  executed  to 
decorate  their  gilded  sd'ons. 

According  to  Alexandre  Brongniart,*  the 
nrnnnfaotory  at  Chantilly  was  fonnded  about 
1735,  and  the  authors  of  the  first  productions 
were  workmen  from  Saint  Cloud,  by  name 
Dubnia,  brothei  s.  But  official  documents  carry  ua 
back  to  1720,  the  attempts  of  C’quaire  Ciron,  the 
true  founder  of  the  establishment,  and  prove  that 
in  1735  the  works  were  in  full  activity,  aud 
satislied  already  several  foreign  demands.  That 
the  Dubois,  “ those  nomads  of  pottery,”  quitted 
Saint  Cloud  and  passed  by  Chantilly  before  going 
toViioinnes,  oannot  be  denied.  Only  the  in. 
capacity  which  they  showed  in  their  personal 
euterpriae  suffices  to  prove  how  useless  they 
most  have  been  to  Ciron,  or  to  Louis-Henri, 
Prince  de  Condo,  protector  of  the  manufactory. 
By  the  letters  patent  granted  to  Ciron  under 
date  October  5th,  1735,  and  registered  in  the 
followingyear,  his  plan  is  evident : it  was  to  imi. 
tate  the  finest  quality  of  Japanese  porcelain, 
classed  by  collectors  under  the  name  of  the 
” archaic  family,”  the  first  that  was  introduced 
into  Europe.  Without  doubt  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  a great  amateur  and  possessor  of  a fine 
collection  of  Oriental  vases,  directed  him  in  this 
way. 

The  constant  perfeotion  of  the  porcelains  of 
Chantilly  would  never  allow  one  to  guess  how 
many  vicissitades  the  factory  went  through.  It, 
however,  several  times  changed  masters.  To 
Ciron  succeeded  Antheaume,  Potter,  Baynal,  and 
Lallemont,  who,  after  having  seen  the  factory 
sink  in  his  bands  under  the  blow  of  political 
events,  did  not  hesitate  to  re-enter  as  a simple 
potter  in  another  establishment.  There  is 
nothing  which  this  factory  did  not  produce,  from 


the  moat  costly  vases  down  to  the  most  ordinary 
services  of  china. 

The  Brothers  Dubois,  not  having  been  able  to 
maintain  themselves  at  St.  Cloud,  nor  divide  the 
success  of  their  oomrada  Ciron  at  Chantilly,  were 
obliged  to  seek  elsewhere  their  fortune.  In  1740 
they  proposed  to  M.  Orry  de  Fulvy,  intendaxit 
des  finances,  and  brother  of  i£.  Orry,  .’Louis  X V.’s 
iliuister,  to  make  known  to  him  the  secret  of 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

For  some  time  past  a desire  had  been  ex- 
pressed  in  high  quarters  to  erect  an  establish- 
ment  which  should  rival  that  in  Saxony.  The 
Dubois  were  consequently  welcomed  with  open 
arms,  and  the  Jliuiater  gave  them  a laboratory 
at  Viuoennee,  and  M.  Orry  de  Fulvy  was  charged 
with  providing  the  necessary  funds.  The  inca- 
pacity, however,  of  the  brothers  was  soon  dis. 
covered,  and,  after  several  acts  of  miaoonduot, 
they  were  at  length  dismissed,  after  three  years 
of  useless  work,  which  had  coat  no  less  than 
60,000  francs.  One  of  their  assistants,  however, 
Gravant  by  name,  an  intelligent  and  active  man, 
had  followed  with  interest  the  attempts  of  his 
patrons,  and,  continuing  his  researches,  suc- 
ceeded iu  obtaining  a tender  porcelain,  the  secret 
of  which  he  confided  to  M.  Orry  de  Fulvy. 
Again  aide(^  by  his  brother,  this  gentleman 
formed,  in  1745,  a company,  whose  seat  was  to 
remain  in  the  historical  fortress  of  Vincennes. f 
The  following  year  the  celebrated  chemist  Heilot 
was  attached  to  the  factory,  and  contributed 
powerfully  to  its  progress. 

Legrand  d’Auasy  tells  us  that  from  the 
creation  of  the  royal  manufactory  public  criti. 
cism  was  invoked.  ” The  first  important  work 
which  the  manufacture  (of  Vincennes)  produced 
was  a service  for  the  king,  in  1754.  It  was 
exposed  in  Paris  for  public  admiration.”  From 
this  date  till  17*J0  the  chief  works  of  the  royal 
manufactory  were  annually  exhibited  in  the  salon 
of  the  CEil  de  Bccuf,  at  the  Louvre,  from  Christ- 
mas-day  to  Twelfth-day.  Presents  and  New 
Year’s  gifts  were  made  by  the  king  to  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  as  rewards  to 
ministers  and  others.;!;  Iu  the  accounts  of  the 
manufactory  may  be  found,  in  addition  to  the 
mention  of  numerous  presents  to  foreign  ambas- 
sudors,  a list  of  the  pieces  composing  the  service 
the  Sevres  manufactory  at  the  beginning 

the  eastern  gates  of  Paris  and 
surrounded  hj  it  beauijful  wood. 

of  Sevres  from  the  royal 
Ecclisbman  was  that  given 
to  John  -Martin,  the  painter,  by  Charhe  X. 


to  be  presented  to  the  Directory,  tho  price  of 
which,  in  assignats,  is  fixed  at  2.304,240  francs, 
and  in  coined  money  at  38,404  franos.  In  1815 
the  system  of  private  exhibition  at  the  Louvre 
was  again  introduced,  and  continued  till  1848; 
and  in  1832,  under  Louis  Philippe,  the  poblio 
were  freely  admitted. 

Before  long  numerous  spurious  pieces  of  china 
flooded  the  market,  and  great  complaints  were 
uttered  by  the  administrator,  M.  Charles  Adam; 
but  the  Court,  believing  them  to  bo  exaggerated, 
at  last,  in  1753,  transferred  the  power  to  Eloy 
Briebard  ; the  decree  further  stating  “ the  pieces 
of  porcelain  of  the  said  manufactory  shall  be 
marked  with  a double  L iuterwined  in  form  of  a 
cipher,  which  shall  be  the  distinctive  mark  of 
works  coming  thenoe.”  This  important  innova- 
tion furnishes  a precise  dace  for  the  vases  signed 
with  the  two  Ls  with  numeral  letters.* 

In  effect,  from  the  year  1753  Louis  XV.  took 
upon  himself  a third  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Vincennes  eetabliahment,  which  from  this  time 
takes  the  official  title  of  the  “Manufacture 
Royale  de  Porcelaine  de  France,”  and  the  mark 
becomes  obligatory.  Thanks  to  the  skill  of  the 
administrator,  who,  by  means  of  law  and  heavy 
fines,  succeeded  in  stopping  tho  fabrication  of 
false  porcelain,  the  factory  arrived  at  consider- 
able  prosperity,  and  a renown  without  equal. 

In  1/54,  the  Empress  of  Russia  commanded 
the  famous  service,  ornamented  with  imitations 
of  antique  cameos,  the  enormous  price  of  which 
was  to  raise,  later  on,  a serious  correspondence 
between  the  statesmou  of  the  two  countries. 
Prom  the  archives  of  the  manufactory  of  Shvrea 
we  are  able  to  describe  how,  in  a long  memo- 
landum  prepared  with  care,  the  Minister  Birtin 
explains  to  tho  empress  how  360,000  livres  is  no 
exaggerated  sum  to  pay  for  a unique  chefd'ceuvre, 
at  which  a'l  the  ceramic  artists  of  the  period 
were  obliged  to  work.  The  number  of  com- 
mands,  however,  continued,  and  brought  about 
necessarily  a need  of  an  increase  of  hands  on 
the  establishment;  the  viat^ri-.  I no  more  supplied 
the  daily  needs,  and  the  manufactory  found  itself 
restricted  for  want  of  room  in  tho  old  fortress ; 
in  addition  to  which,  the  company  determined  to 
lodge  at  the  factory,  and  purchased  therefore 
with  this  view  a house  and  property  at  Sevres 
which  had  belonged  to  Lully,  the  famous 
musician.  Here  an  immense  building  was 
erected,  which,  notwithstanding  its  numberless 
anuexeB,  did  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  late 
imperial  manufacture.  Little  was  that  dreamt 
of  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  when, 
in  1750,  the  royal  manufactory  established  itself 
at  Sevres. t 

Whatever  may  have  teen  the  reputation  of 
the  Vincennes  establishment,  it  rapidly  gave 
way  to  the  new  factory  at  Sevres,  or  Sove, 
according  to  the  orthography  of  the  time  (Boswell 
in  his  “ Life  of  Johnson  ” spells  it  thus,  in  giving 
the  journal  of  the  “great  man’s”  visit  to  Paris 
in  1775J),  and  the  name  expressed  the  perfection 
of  tender  porcelain,  as  much  as  Dresden  the 
supreme  degree  of  European  bard  porcelain. 

Difficulties  soon  rose,  however,  from  the 
immense  number  of  imitations  with  which  the 
market  was  supplied,  and  Eloy  Brichard  declared, 
just  as  his  predecessor  had  done,  his  powerless- 
ness^  to  stop  this  : notwithstanding,  it  was 
ruining  him,  as  the  cheapness  of  these  falsifica- 
tions  injured  seriously  his  prices.  At  last  matters 
reached  such  a pitch  that  the  king  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  resolved  to  arrogate  the 
snpreme  authority,  and  a decree  of  the  17th  of 
February,  1760,  declared  that  from  the  15ch  of 
October,  1759,  this  privilege  accorded  to  the 
company  (whose  term  was  fixed  at  tho  end  of 
the  year  1764)  should  be  withdrawn.  This 
decree  ordered  that  the  manufactory  should,  for 
the  future,  be  administered  for  the  king. 

In  addition,  in  order  in  every  way  to  aid  the 
new  administration,  vigorous  measures  were 
mmediately  adopted.  By  order  of  the  celebrated 
lieutenant-general  of  police,  De  Sartines,  all 
persona  were  strictly  forbidden,  under  heavy 
penalties,  in  any  way  to  produce  any  imitations. 

In  all  pottery  work  the  use  of  gold  was  strictly 
reprehended.  So  harsh  were  the  aiticles  of  this 
decree,  that  complaints  were  made  by  numerous 
nmnufdcturera,  and  a new  decree  was  passed  in 
1766,  allowing  more  liberty  of  action.  Esfab- 
lisbmenta  were  now  springing  up  in  l.irge  num. 
bers;  but  an  important  discovery  was  soon  to 
work  a great  change  in  the  manufacture,  that  of 
• TheJetterAindicaies  the  year  1753,  frnm  which  tiae 
the  alphabet  coniintied.  I and  J are  two  d flerent  lettcn 


t “October  26  (177.5),  Thnreday.—V'c  saw  the  china  at 
Ofve  cu’,  glbzr-o,  and  p-jicted." 


kaolin  in  France.  In  1753,  a citizen  of  Straa- 
bourg,  Paul  Hannong  by  name,  had  offered  to 
M.  Boileau,  director  of  the  Vincennes  establish, 
ment,  the  secret  of  the  compositions  of  Germany. 
His  price  was,  however,  so  e.xorbitant,  that  the 
offer  was  refused,  it  being  doubted,  also,  whether 
Hannong  bad  not  procured  his  materials  on  French 
soil.  Forbidden,  in  addition,  to  introduce  his 
pottery  into  Franco,  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  founded  the  manufac. 
ture  of  Frankenthal,  In  1765  Guettard  read 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a paper,  stating 
the  existence  in  France  of  cUy  suitable  for  tho 
making  of  hard  porcelain.  This  was  denied  by 
the  Compte  de  Lauragoais  ; but  from  geological 
proofs  it  became  evident  that  the  spot  near 
Alen^on  yielded  tho  necessary  material.;,  Atlasfc 
a happy  circumstance  settled  for  ever  the  diffl- 
onlties  of  the  discussion.  Madame  Darnet,  wife 
of  a Burgeon,  near  Limoges,  remarked  in  a 
ravine  near  that  town  a white  unctuons  earth, 
which  seemed  to  her  suitable  to  replace  soap  in 
washing  her  linen.  Making  known  her  idea  to 
her  husband,  he  communicated  it  to  an  apotbe. 
oary  at  Bordeaux,  who,  in  his  turn,  having  pro. 
cured  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  earth  for 
experimental  purposes,  carried  it  to  the  ohemiafr 
Macquer,  whose  studies  were  specially  leaning 
in  that  direction.  From  this  time  it  became 
evident  that  France  might  rival  Germany  and 
the  East  in  their  productions  in  hard  porcelain. 
This  had  occurred  in  1768,  and  after  five  years 
of  experiment  and  trial  the  royal  manufactory 
at  Sevres  was  able  to  prodooe  the  two  kinds  of 
translocid  pottery.*  lu  1773  M.  Eoiieau  was 
succeeded  in  the  directorship  by  M.  Parent,  a 
man  of  large  views,  but  with  order  in  his  opera- 
tions or  in  the  manogemont  of  the  accounts.  In 
1778  he  was  arrested,  and  M.  Regnier  succeeded 
him  next  year.  This  epoch  may  be  considered 
as  that  of  the  greatest  development  of  the  royal 
manufactory. 

The  discovery  of  kaolin,  in  France,  gave  an 
immense  field  to  private  enterprise;  indeed,  so 
great  was  the  number  of  factories,  especially 
rouud  Paris,  that  at  one  moment  the  quantity  of 
fuel  they  used  threatened  the  capital  with  a 
want  of  wood.  The  market  in  addition  became 
filled  with  every  kind  of  porcelain  decoration, 
aud  at  last  a decree  of  178 4 restricted  tho  making 
of  certain  ornaments,  such  as  the  royal  manu- 
factory produced,  allowing  alone  the  labrication 
of  ordinary  useful  obina.  The  mark  of  the  maker 
was  more  than  ever  obligatory,  and  all  imitation 
of  the  two  Ls  was  heavily  fiued.  At  this  period 
also  commenced,  in  consequence  of  the  restriction 
of  wood  made  on  the  fabricants,  the  use  of  coal 
in  lieu  of  wood  for  the  purpose  of  baking  the 
porcelain.  But  the  large  number  of  factories 
above  spoken  of  was  now  becoming  worthy  of 
consideration,  aud  a decree  was  at  last  passed  in 
1767,  with  a view  to  obliging  all  manufactories 
to  pass  a competition  before  being  allowed  to 
produce  for  the  public. 

But  a great  storm  was  now  bursting  over 
Prance,  and  tho  awful  scenes  of  the  Revolution 
were  visible  on  the  horizon;  blacker  and  blacker 
grew  the  clouds,  till  at  last  they  broke  over  the 
country  and  crushed  it.  It  is  extraordinary^ 
however,  that  at  each  a period  of  general 
leveiliDg  the  manufacture  of  Sbvres  should 
remain ; remain,  however,  it  did.f  Notwith- 
standing the  enmerooB  jealousies  that  such  a 
favoured  establishment  must  have  roused,  no 
harm  came  to  it.  It  was  generally  seen,  that 
by  continuing  the  Government  support  to  the 
factory,  advance  might  be  made,  while,  if  it 
were  left  to  the  care  of  private  individuals 
the  expense  of  trials,  and  the  consequent  loss 
in  case  of  failure,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
retard  any  chauce  of  progress.  The  emulation 
engendered  also  by  the  success  of  the  parent 
establishment  was  considered  as  certain  to  have 
wholesome  effects  on  private  ventures.  Under 
the  Directory  the  manufacture  of  Sevres  was 
administered  by  a triumvirate  composed  of  MM. 
Salmon,  Ettlinger,  and  Meyer.  In  1800  M. 
Brongniart  took  the  whole  direction,  and  pre- 
served  it  till  the  epoch  of  his  death  in  1817. 
M.  Ebelmen  succeeded  him, — his  early  death  in 
1852  was  much  lamented.  His  successor  was 
M.  Regnaulfc,  a member  of  the  Institute. 

The  history  of  porcelain  manufacture  in  Franc© 
having  thus  been  treated  of,auotker  task  remains, 

— a difficult  one,  indeed, — in  the  words  of  M. 
Jacquemart,  the  learned  compiler  of  the  history 
of  porcelain, — it  is  “to  appreciate  tho  artistic 
merits  of  pottery  vicious  iu  its  elements,  and  of 


* TJl  18/2  the  two  kinds  were  mad-',  but  arter  th.st  year 
ho  inanufBcturc  of  all  objectn  in  trader  |ioreol«iii  eeaaed. 
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“wbich,  in  spite  of  the  technical  soperiority  of 
certain  contemporary  works,  in  spite  of  the 
■sncoessive  discoveries  of  science,  the  ancient 
specimens  remain  quoted  at  the  highest  price 
among  the  curiosities  with  which  fortune  and 
taste  surround  themselves.” 

After  the  violent  commotions  of  the  end  of  the 
•eighteenth  century,  after  the  sncoessive  devaa. 
tatioDS  that  all  the  royal  chd.teaiu  and  the  public 
monuments  underwent  in  France,  the  finest 
works  of  Sevres  manufacture  disappeared.  At 
least,  if  it  were  impossible  to  form  a museum  of 
the  actual  objects,  old  models  of  half  a century 
back  could  be  found,  and  so  all  the  ateliers 
■of  the  kingdom  were  ransacked,  and  out  from  the 
dust  were  produced  the  old  moulds  and  forms 
which  the  genius  of  former  and  more  inventive 
days  had  created.  Here  were  productions  from 
the  bands  of  Falconnet,  Clodion,  La  Rue,  Boizot, 
Baohelier,  Duplessis,  all  the  illustrations  of  art 
at  a period  of  abundant  invention  and  a sensual 
exuberance.  In  these  may  be  remarked  a wise 
proportion  exisciog  between  the  surfaces  left  to 
be  painted  and  the  bappymouldinga;  in  the  words 
of  M.  Jacqnemart,  “ there  is  to  be  fonnd  there 
what  would  make  the  most  vehement  enemy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  its  errors,  admire.” 

Among  the  forms  in  use  between  the  years 
17'10  and  1780,  we  may  cite  as  particularly 
elegant  those  of  the  vase  Falcoiuiet,  the  tiase  du 
milieu  du  Eoi,  whose  graceful  appearance  re- 
calls the  best  productions  of  goldsmiths’  work, 
the  vase  4criloire,  the  vase  fontaine  Bubarry,  In 
a form  more  simple,  derived  from  the  egg,  it  is 
the  vase  console  rendered  light  by  the  deep  de- 
pressions of  its  base,  the  vase  d chdine. 

From  1780  to  1800,  some  modifications  were 
introduced.  In  trying  to  purify  the  manners  of 
the  court,  Louis  XVI.  essayed  also  to  bring  back 
simplicity  in  art  5 in  1785  he  purchased  from 
M.  Denon  his  cabinet  of  antiques,  destined  to 
furnish  new  models  of  the  French  ceramic  art, 
this  collection  has  served  as  a base  for  the 
museum  at  Sevres,  where  it  still  may  be  seen. 
The  study  of  this  second  series  is  not  without 
interest,  the  vase  Bachelier,  the  vase  ceuf  gami, 
the  pure  Greek  nrns,  the  rase  Hedicis  with  its 
antique  bacchanal  and  its  acanthus-leaves.  But 
these  transformations  are  not  without  some 
motives  worthy  of  notice.  Here  it  is  Boizot,  who, 
as  if  to  follow  the  way  opened  by  Clodion,  developes 
on  a slender  vase,  pretending  to  the  Hellenic 
form,  groups  of  amorini,  impressed  with  the  pure 
French  style.  This  mixture,  frequent  in  the 
product  of  Sevres,  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  contributes  powerfully  to 
the  charm  of  what  is  named  the  “ style 
Louis  XVI.” 

Before  going  further  and  seeking  what  has 
been  in  this  century  the  progress  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Sfevres  from  the  point  of  view  of  form, 
let  us  say  a word  of  the  groups  and  figures.  The 
•collection  of  models,  as  complete  as  one  can  de- 
cire,  is  moat  instructive  as  a mark  of  national 
sentiment;  at  first  occupied  with  imitating  the 
Germans,  and  the  easy  pastoral  subjects,  the 
modellers  follow  the  trace  of  Boucher  and  his 
meretricious  school.  But  soon  serious  artists 
enter  the  manufactory,  and  introduce  something 
better.  Falconnet,  rendered  famous  by  the 
figure  of  the  haigneuse,  which  opened  the  doors 
of  the  Academy  to  him,  reduced  with  success  his 
charming  work,  and  produced  others  in  the  same 
style.  There  is  yet  another  kind  of  group, 
created  beyond  a doubt  by  Bachelier,  represent- 
ing hunting  sobjects,  in  which  wild  boars,  wolves, 
Ac.,  are  vigorously  attacked  by  the  dogs. 

With  the  nineteenth  century,  commences 
what  M.  Jacquemart  calls  “the  era  of  the 
architects”;  Percier,  Brongniart,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Baron  Deuon,  produce  those 
large  vases  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and 
Egyptian ; and  the  best  artists  of  the  period 
assisted  with  their  designs.  The  mechanism 
advances  rapidly ; hosts  the  size  of  life,  and 
pieces  of  furniture,  are  produced  resplendent 
with  paiutiogs.  About  1820,  Cbenavard  intro-  , 
duces  the  ornamental  style  borrowed  from  the 
Renaissance ; he  is  followed  by  Dieterle,  making 
nae  of  the  chefs  d'ceuvre  of  all  periods. 

Among  the  oolonrs  called  to  decorate  the 
porcelain  produced  at  Sevres,  some  have  acquired, 
perhaps  without  meriting  it,  an  immense  reputa- 
tion  : foremost  stands  the  turquoise  blue  invented 
in  1752  by  Hellot.  It  so  pleased  Louis  XV.  that 
at  first  the  courtiers  named  it  bleu  du  roi,  bnt 
that  colour  existed  already,  and  the  modern  name 
was  eventually  given  it.  The  second  decorating 
colour  is  the  rose  Pompadour  (invented  in  1757 
by  Xrhouet)  which  Marryat  and  others  call  rose 
Bubarry,  although  it  was  anterior  to  1764', 


M.  Jacquemart  protests  against  a statement 
made  by  our  Marryat  that  in  the  first  year  of 
the  French  efforts  the  painters  were  so  feeble 
that  German  help  had  to  be  called  in;  this 
appears  to  be  incorrect,  and  arises  probably  from 
tbe  great  resemblance  which  exists  between  the 
early  efforts  at  Vincennes  and  the  works  pro- 
duced at  Meissen,  from  the  fact  that  both  took 
their  ideas  from  the  same  source  ; but  nothing 
can  be  more  different  than  were  their  styles  as 
they  became  more  established.  Nothing  shows 
better  the  character  of  painting  on  tender 
paste  in  France  than  the  magnificent  j)Za5ue, 
executed  in  175G  by  Castel,  after  Despartes, 
which  is  exposed  in  tbe  museum. 

The  porcelains  of  the  time  of  the  First  Empire 
are  remarkable  for  thestiffuess  oftheirforms  and 
the  academic  ugliness  of  their  decorations.  From 
this  period  commences  the  mistake  of  copying 
piotures  and  historical  subjects  on  vases,  plates, 
and  other  objects.  In  an  article  on  the  subject 
in  the  Revue  dea  Beux  blondes  of  June,  1862, 
M.  Adalbert  de  Beaumont  has  given  some  very 
determined  and  sensible  views,  desiring  the 
manufacturers  to  look  to  Chinese  decoration  to 
learn  lessons  from,  and  not  attempt  what  is  not 
of  the  domain  of  pottery  decoration. 

At  tbe  end  of  the  Second  Empire  the  manu- 
factory  of  Sevres  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a numbei-  of  new  buildings  at  the  extremity 
of  the  park  of  Sfc.  Cloud,  and  it  is  these  new 
annexes  which  were  to  have  been  fiuished  by 
1869  that  are  now  finally  opened.  At  that 
epoch,  the  manufacture  which  costs  •480,000 
francs,  aud  scarcely  gains  more  than  80,000 
franca  from  what  it  sells,  fell  into  a terrible  state 
of  decay,  and  this  was  eminently  remarkable  at 
the  exhibition  of  1867.  After  the  unhappy 
events  of  1870-71,  an  effort  was  made  to  com* 
mence  again,  and  in  1875  a competition  was 
decreed,  to  take  place  annually,  for  a vase  to  be 
executed  at  Sfevrea,  the  successful  author  of 
which  was  to  receive  2,000  franca.  At  the  same 
time  a school  of  mosaic  was  founded. 

The  new  buildings  which  have  just  been 
opened  occupy  a vast  quadrilateral,  the  facade 
of  which  looks  ou  the  Seine.  To  the  right  and 
left  respectively  are  the  collections  of  tbe  manu- 
facture,  which  occupy  four  large  rooms,  and  the 
offices  and  library.  Of  the  two  museums,  one  is 
destined  to  receive  the  works  of  artists  of  Sevres, 
and  the  other,  specimens  of  the  pottery  of  all 
nations  and  all  epochs.  Both  are  unique  in  their 
way.  The  latter,  we  may  mention,  has  just 
been  enriched,  thanks  to  M.  Champfleury,  the 
curator,  by  the  purchase,  for  the  sum  of  8,000f. 
(320Z.)  of  a Virgin  in  white  faience,  in  the  school 
of  Lucca  della  Robbia. 

The  workshops  are  composed  of  several  build- 
ings, each  of  one  story  high,  and  all  contiguous, 
which,  however,  will  have  to  be  connected  by 
glazed  passages.  Only  a portion  of  the  manu- 
factures is  as  yet  installed  in  the  new  building, 
and  it  will  be  at  least  eighteen  months  before 
the  complete  change  will  have  been  made. 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  how,  after  the 
Marshal  President  had  been  shown  the  admira- 
hie  architeotural  arrangements  due  to  M.  Laudin, 
M.  Robert,  the  director  of  tbe  establishment, 
was  decorated  as  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  M.  Champfleury,  the  curator,  an 
officer  of  the  Academy.  The  recollection  of  this 
day  will  not  remain  vivid  in  their  minds  alone, 
aud  we  hope  that  the  wish  expressed  by  Marshal 
MaoMahon,  who,  in  giving  all  praise  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  modern  painter’s  art,  regretted 
the  degeneracy  of  the  forms  on  which  they  exer- 
cise their  skill,  and  expressed  his  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  present  art-directora  of  the 
establishment  to  encourage  a return  to  a more 
faithful  adherence  to  the  beautiful  models,  of 
which  so  many  examples  exist  for  our  admira- 
tion aud  emulation,  may  be  fulfilled. 


SOCIETY  OP  PAINTERS  IN  WATER- 
COLOURS. 

The  fifteenth  of  the  winter  exhibitions,  now 
open  in  Pall-mall  East,  is  really,  as  the  title-page 
of  tbe  catalogue  describes  it,  an  exhibition  of 
” Sketches  and  Studies,”  and,  moreover,  it  is  a 
very  good  one  of  its  class.  We  are  glad  to  find 
the  most  important  of  oorwater-oolour  exhibitions 
keeping  to  the  style  of  productions  which  the 
winter  exhibitions  were  started  for,  and  not 
presenting  a mere  repetition  of  the  spring  exhi- 
bition  ; and  in  regard  to  water-colour  art  this  is 
all  the  more  desirable,  because  a collection  of 
drawings  like  this,  in  which  finish  is  not  tbe  aim 
so  much  as  effect,  seems  to  bring  us  back  a little 


to  the  special  characteristics  of  this  art,  its 
power  of  giving  atmospheric  effect  and  tone  iu 
landscape  by  a broad  and  comprehensive  render- 
ing,  and  with  comparative  rapidity  of  execution  j 
whereas  the  recent  practice  of  water-colonr  has 
tended  so  much  towards  minute  finish  and  real- 
ism that  the  most  marked  capabilities  of  this 
medium  of  expression  are  in  danger  of  being 
overlooked  and  slighted.  Some  of  the  contri- 
butors  appear  to  us  to  show  more  power  and 
artistic  feeling  in  their  slighter  works  in  the 
preseub  exhibition  than  in  the  average  of  their 
works  for  tbe  spring  exhibitions,  simply  because 
their  attention  has  been  turned  less  to  finish  and 
manipulation  than  to  the  expression  of  a thought 
or  an  effect. 

We  can  only  just  refer  to  some  of  the  beat 
items  in  a collection  including  a great  deal  that 
is  interesting.  Among  the  few  figure  subjects 
Mr.  Tadema’s  “ Balneator  ” aud  “Ealneatrix” 
(332,  353),  companion  works  representing  respec- 
tively a male  and  female  attendant  in  a Roman 
bath,  are  little  masterpieces  both  of  character 
and  colour,  steeped,  like  all  the  artist’s  Roman 
subjects,  in  an  atmosphere  of  habit  and  per- 
aonality  utterly  alien  from  modern  experience. 
Perhaps  no  historian  has  done  more  with  his  pen 
than  Mr.  Tadema  with  his  brush  in  making 
Roman  society  under  the  Empire  something  like 
a reality  to  us.  What  a change  to  go  from  these 
to  Mrs.  Allingbam’a  sweet  and  delicate  studies 
of  rustic  children,— “ Over  the  Hill,”  “May,” 
“Little  Johnny  ” (366,  388,  369),  the  latter  a 
baby  looking  aimlessly  out  of  a cottage  window  j 
little  drawings  whose  quality  is  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  their  quantity,  and  which  would  make 
one  love  children  if  one  never  did  before.  Among 
other  figure  subjects  Mr.  R.  Thorne  Waite's  The 
Ferry  Side”  and  “Caught  in  a Shower”  (121, 
383)  are  very  good,  tbe  latter  especially,  Mr! 
Radford’s  works  have  the  same  hard  finish  as 
before  ; “ Caveat  Emptor”  is  the  best,  but  this 
artist  has  done  nothing  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
Society’s  exhibitions.  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  sends 
a good  many  of  those  studies  of  nooks  of  land, 
scape  with  a figure  or  two,  which  he  seems  to 
achieve  with  almost  too  great  facility,  falling 
below  himself  at  times;  “ The  Rendezvous  ” aud 
“ Homeward  ” (151,  350, — high  life  and  low  life 
respectively)  strike  us  as  the  best.  Mr.  Walter 
Duncan  is  vexatious;  bis  “Cup  of  Tea”  and 
“ In  the  Stocks  ” (132,  151)  are  both  indubitably 
original  and  both  very  ugly;  the  latter  really 
alrmst  vulgar.  Some  small  studies  by  Mr. 
Lament,  Mr.  Smallfield,  and  others,  should  be 
noted,  and  a clever  sketch  of  a “ Spanish 
Mendicant,”  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Topham  (202)  ; there 
are  sundry  sketches  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  too  like 
many  predecessors  with  the  same  kind  of  merits. 
Animal  life  is  represented  by  two  capital  studies, 
by  Mr.  Riviere,  of  young  lions  and  young  tigers 
well  known  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  at  present ; by  an  admirable  “ Sketch  of 
a Cow”  (126),  by  Mr.  H.  Brittan  Willis;  aud 
by  Mr.  Otto  Weber’s  several  landscapes  with 
cattle,  which  are  of  rare  excellence,  and  force 
us  out  of  our  usual  indifference  to  “ Cattle 
pictures.” 

At  the  top  and  bottom  ends  of  the  room  the 
places  of  honour  are  given  to  a beautiful  drawing 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Fripp,  “The  Quarry  Path”  (95), 
and  a very  fine  broadly  . sketched  “ Surrey  ” 
landscape  (258)  by  Mr.  Thorne  Waite ; a model 
type  of  “sketch.”  The  various  sketches  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  North  are  marked  by  great  individuality  of 
tone  and  feeling,  and  a peculiar  manipulation 
which  at  least  exactly  answers  itsantbor’s  object. 
The  “Sea  Belle”  (111),  a yacht  coming  lazily 
over  an  expanse  of  nearly  calm  sea,  with  broken 
reflections  of  sunlight,  has  “ Mr.  Francis  Powell, 
hie  mark,”  imprinted  on  it  with  more  than 
ordinary  distinction  of  excellence ; the  same 
artist’s  figure-study,"  Hesitation,”  (308),  induces, 
we  confess,  the  same  mental  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  critic.  Drawings  by  Mr.  Dodgson,  Mr. 
Davidson  (whose  studies  of  Surrey  landscapes 
are  admirable),  and  the  late  Mr.  Whittaker,  are 
to  be  noted;  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin  has  some  ad- 
mirable  slight  sketches,  including  a small  view 
of  “ St.  Michael’s  Mount”  (357),  remarkable  for 
force  and  reality  of  colour;  Mr.  A.  H.  Marsh’s 
“Evening”  (277),  a twilight  lane  backed  by  a 
high  bank  of  trees  deep  brown  against  the  fading 
light,  is  full  of  genuine  feeling;  Mr.  Matthew 
Hale’s  “ Low  Tide,  Sunset”  (205),  is  a beautiful 
study  of  sunset  colour  and  light.  Among  arohi- 
teotural  sketches  Miss  Clara  Montalba  has  two 
drawings,  rather  more  than  sketches,  of  the  “ In- 
terior  of  St.  Mark’s  (1-47,  170)  ; M.  Carl  Haag 
two  interesting  little  studies  of  a “ Temple  of 
Bacchus  in  the  Campagna,”  and  an  “Old  Chapel 
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at  Oberwesel  ” (65,  104),  and  “Old  Hoasea  at 
Bacharach,”  and  a atady  of  “ A Gable  at 
Cologne”  (387,  392).  Two  or  three  little 
landscape-aketchea  by  Mr.  Marks  are  beantifal 
in  their  way,  and  mnch  more  to  oar  taste  than 
his  designs  for  “ The  Months,”  which  are  not 
humorous,  but  only  “funny,” — a very  different 
characteristic. 


THE  CEMETEKY  OF  CALLISTUS. 

It  had  been  feared  that  the  works  of  the 
Italian  archaeologists,  among  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  arrested  seven  years  ago,  would  not 
be  resumed ; but  an  indomitable  epirit  has 
prevailed  over  the  difficulties  which  then 
threatened,  and  a third  series  of  discoveries  will 
shortly  be  unveiled  to  the  world.  Tliere  is  no 
chapter  of  written  history  more  speaking  and 
truth-telling  than  that  which  may  be  deciphered 
in  these  catacombs,  enigmatical  and  mysterious 
though  they  frequently  are.  Their  exploration 
has  now  been  a ten  years’  task,  and  is,  as  yet, 
far  from  being  completed.  But  the  farther  back 
they  go  the  more  delicate  is  the  ground  to  be 
trodden,  and  the  greater  tendency,  among  the 
monuments,  to  mingle  the  Pagan  with  the 
Christian  record.  Of  course,  the  field  of  con* 
jecbure  widens  from  this  point;  but  we  are 
enabled,  by  the  latest  labours  of  the  archreologists, 
to  select  a particular  ground  for  consideration, 
and  this  is  the  celebrated  Cemetery  of  Callistus. 
It  had  been  examined,  to  a certain  extent,  in  and 
before  1869;  but  the  new  report  will  show  that  this 
examination  was  altogether  superficial,  and  that 
even  the  outlines  of  that  famous  burying.gronnd 
were  then  scarcely  known.  Recent  investigations 
suggest  the  inquiry  whether  it  was  not  a Pagan 
converted  into  a Christian  place  of  sepulchre. 
There  are  painted  galleries  and  chambers ; the 
arrangement  of  the  tombs  seems  to  date  from 
before  the  first  oentnry  ; the  brickwork  employed 
is  of  an  antique  date,  older  than  that  used  in  the 
pavement  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  among  the 
epitaphs  are  not  a few  which  must  have  been, 
even  in  the  days  of  Marons  Aurelius,  those  of 
long  extinct  families.  That  is  a matter  of  anti, 
qnarian  chronology,  however,  a disenssion  of 
which  may  be  deferred,  perhaps,  until  the  “Third 
Statement  ” has  actually  been  published.  The 
one  important  historical  fact  is  that  this  great 
bnrial-gronnd  became  dedicated  to  Christian 
uses  before  the  reign  of  the  Antouines,  and 
that  in  it  tradition  recognises  the  tomb  of 
Saint  Cecilia,  which,  for  eleven  centuries,  had 
been  lost,  with  the  inscription,  balf-obliterated, — 
“ I am  froB,  I am  noble,  and  I am  the  daughter  of 
a Senator.”  This  is  conjecture,  no  doubt,  but 
the  grave  is  unquestionably  that  of  one  who 
must  have  answered  to  such  a description. 
Whether,  therefore,  its  marble  splendours 
belonged  to  the  Saint  of  Song,  or  to  one  of  her 
Imperial  votaries,  matters  little.  The  Cemetery 
of  Callistus  means  the  cemetery  of  the  Cecilias, 
at  all  events.  It  was  at  first  their  private  sopnl. 
ohre.  Passing  out  of  their  hands,  it  became  the 
property  of  Callistus,  Pope  Zephyrin’s  favourite 
deacon,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  have  the 
bodies  of  the  early  Popes  translated  thither  from 
the  crypts  of  the  Vatican.  He  procured  it  to  be 
styled,  in  public  documents,  “ The  Cemetery,” 
par  excellence,  as  though  no  other  existed,  and 
traces  are  evident  that,  from  and  long  after  this 
date,  it  was  the  only  one  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  burial  of  Christians.  It  grew,  however,  into 
a splendid  grave,  of  which  the  description  has 
been  given  to  us,  for  the  first  time,  now.  M. 
Rossi  began  by  identifying,  beneath  the  dust  and 
ruin  of  ages,  the  tombs  of  the  third-century 
Popes,  from  Zephyrin  to  Miltiades, — all  con- 
tained in  a moderate-sized  chamber,  such  as 
would  have  attracted  little  attention  among  the 
hollows  of  an  Egyptian  Pyramid.  The  walls 
and  roof  bad  fallen  in  ; on  the  floor  lay  a heap 
of  fragments,  and  a door  at  the  further  end  was 
nearly  choked.  Penetrating  it,  however,  by 
means  of  the  axe  and  spade,  the  explorers  came 
upon  a magnificent  gallery  of  mural  paintings, — 
large  spaces  covered  with  superb  decoration, 
wall-ornaments  of  tinted  marble,  fallen  capitals 
of  richly. wrought  colnmns,  broken  pilasters,  and 
scnlptnral  fragments,  suggestive  of  an  exquisite 
art.  It  is  pretended  that  the  names  of  certain 
illnstrioua  Popes,  all  belonging  to  the  third 
century,  are  legible  upon  these  remaios;  this, 
then,  was  the  Papal  Crypt,  so  it  was  believed  at 
the  time ; yet  the  recent  discoveries  somewhat 
shake  our  faith  in  the  confident  “ restorations  ” 
of  M.  Rossi,  with  his  elaborate  altars,  tombs  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  bo  forth.  It  is  remark- 
able that  iu  no  instance  does  the  Papal  title 
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accompany  the  name.  There  is  only  the  word 
“ Bishop,”  with,  in  a solitary  ease,  the  addition, 
obviously  attributable  to  a far  later  date,  of 
“ martyr.”  However,  it  is  not  claimed  for  the 
Popes  that  they  occupy  the  entire  cemetery 
of  Callistus.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  be 
supposed  to  contain  a nation  of  the  obsoure 
and  humble  dead.  The  earliest  explorations 
were  baffled,  in  every  direction,  by  walls  that 
seemed  like  the  solid  rook  ; but  which  have  just 
proved  to  be  no  more  than  ingenious  masonry. 
These,  being  broken  through,  expose,  perhaps,  a 
ruder  method  of  excavation,  and  a more  crowded 
disposition  of  the  dead ; yet  the  same  charac- 
teristics obtain  throughout,  and  the  inscriptions, 
with  a solitary  exception,  are  in  Greek,  or  Latin 
written  in  Greek  characters.  The  latest  dis- 
ooveries  sustain  the  former,  so  far  as  regards 
the  perfect  and  pare  simplicity  of  these  early 
Christian  epitaphs, — the  name  and  date,  followed 
by  “ Peace  be  with  thee  I ” “ Sleep  in  the 
Lord!” — no  style,  no  title,  no  blazonry  of 
aobievements  or  of  rank,  though  occasional 
ejaculations  oconr  of  intercession  for  the  sonls  of 
. the  dead.  All  this  is  carious,  and  becomes  more 
so  the  farther  the  investigations  are  carried. 
Still  more  interesting  are  the  funereal  frescoes 
BO  long  hidden  away  in  the  darkness  of  these 
cavernons  tombs.  Christian  art,  we  are  often 
told,  had  its  origin  in  the  catacombs,  and  cer- 
tainly  it  must  have  been  nursed  here  at  a very 
early  age.  It  is  to  be  suspected,  however,  that 
most  of  the  scnlptnre  brought  to  light  in  the 
course  of  the  excavations  was  Pagan ; that,  for 
example,  of  the  great  sarcophagi,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly  mythological  in  their  adornments  ; one  of 
them  is  wrought  over  every  inch  of  its  surface 
with  incidents  from  the  fable  of  Psyche  and 
Eros,  a fact  lending  probability  to  the  theory 
that  the  catacombs  existed  long  before  they 
were  adapted  to  the  pnrposes  of  Christian 
secret  assemblages  or  obsequies.  At  the  same 
time  we  do  find  these  early  and  obscure  Chris- 
tians condemned  to  meet,  worship,  and  work  in 
the  privacy,  as  it  were,  of  a tomb,  imitating,  in 
the  matter  of  decoration,  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks,  and  even  the  Egyptians,  without  hesita- 
tion or  scruple,  and  Tertullian  himself  justifies 
the  practice.  To  adorn  the  walla  and  vaults  of 
their  funeral  chambers,  they  copied,  from  the 
boudoir  and  the  saloon,  arabesques,  birds,  flowers, 
winged  genii,  even  nymphs,  and  all  else  that 
could  give  a grace  to  the  home  of  death.  In 
the  Cemetery  of  Callistus  was  discovered,  years 
ago,  one  beautiful  fresco,  representing  Orpheus 
playing  on  the  lyre,  and  qnite  recently,  a strange 
apparition  of  the  same  heathen  deity,  traos- 
figured  into  the  image  of  Christ,  with  the  Lamb, 
instead  of  the  lion,  at  his  feet.  The  age  of  this 
singular  work  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ; bnt 
it  ranges  with  a large  class,  all  exemplifying  a 
transition  of  ideas  from  one  stage  of  art  and 
thought  to  another.  In  this  respect  the  dis- 
coveries in  the  Cemetery  of  Callistus  have 
proved  invaluable.  There  have  been  found,  too, 
a multitude  of  historical  and  dogmatic  illns- 
tt^tions,  especially  in  two  chambers,  adjoining 
each  other,  hollowed  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
covered  with  illnatrations  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  narratives.  The  discoverers,  eight 
years  ago,  confessed  themselves  unable  to  inter- 
pret the  symbolisms  thus  expressed;  but,  with 
what  accuracy  it  is  impossible  to  say,  they  at 
length  declare  themselves  capable  of  reading  the 
entire  parable,  from  beginning  to  end,  which 
may  be  doubted,  beoause,  from  what  is  per- 
mitted to  be  seen  of  the  copies  taken,  the  con- 
fusion  of  allegory  with  history  makes  up  a 
cypher  unintelligible  without  a key.  Thus, 
Moses  and  Peter  in  one  strike  the  rock ; the 
water,  at  one  point,  sickens,  and  at  another 
refreshes  those  who  drink  it;  here  a fish  is  a 
soul  redeemed,  there  it  is  the  Lord  Himself; 
notv,  the  vessel  bearing  Jonah  carries  a cross 
opon  its  mast;  there,  a vast  ocean  is  swallowing 
up  the  creation,  from  the  ark  to  Julius  Cmsar. 
It  is  a characteristic,  and  even  grotesque,  port- 
folio,  the  outlines  and  colours  of  which  belong  to 
a period  long  anterior  to  that  in  which  Christian 
art  began  to  be  touched  by  an  Italian  grace; 
yet  none  the  less  valuable  on  that  account.  It 
was  the  rude,  unassisted,  independent  expression 
of  a faith,  and  the  artists  worked  in  twilight. 
They  represented  miracles,  persecutions,  mar- 
tyrdoms ; they  drew  the  Jewish  and  the  Grecian 
types  on  the  same  panel ; they  had  no  choice  of 
pencils,  colours,  or  canvas;  their  materials  were 
as  clumsy  as  their  creed  ; and  so  they  sought  to 
whiten  the  sepnlohres  of  Rome ; and  so,  after 
many  years,  the  monuments  of  their  imagination 
and  their  industry  have  been  found.  Not  all 


barbarous  or  misshapen,  however.  Beyond,  as 
we  have  said,  rough  and  hideous  corridors, 
resembling  the  corridors  of  coalmines,  we  have 
infinitely  richer  embellishments,  incrastations 
of  ornamental  marble,  miniature  chapels  of  deli, 
cate  sculpture,  staircases  carefully  balustraded, 
though  in  the  solid  ; on  each  side  dark  adyta 
plunged  far  down  in  a marvellous  solemnity  of 
silence  and  gloom,  yet  wonderfully  wrought,  as 
though  the  dead  had  sight  to  admire  them  ; and, 
above,  as  though  with  the  object  of  deception, 
airy,  lighted  galleries,  which,  in  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine,  it  is  recorded,  were  lined  with  plates 
of  silver,  “ shining  like  mirrors.”  They,  of 
course,  have  disappeared,  with  thousands  of  the 
graffiti  or  tablets  that  might  have  told  a precious 
history  of  the  past.  But  the  arcbmologists  are 
indefatigable,  and  declare  that  there  are  miles 
of  excavations  still  to  be  made,  when  they  hope 
to  penetrate  beyond  even  the  march  of  anoient 
Vandalism,  and  detect  traces  which  Time  itself 
has  spared.  The  Italian  Government  accords 
them  every  help,  and  when  theirlatest  ebronioies 
are  made  public,  it  will  doubtless  be  seen  that 
they  deserve  it. 


“ ART  AT  HOME.” 

Under  this  title  a series  of  small  treatises  is 
being  issued  dealing  with  the  subject  of  domestic 
art  in  various  branches,  of  which  the  first  two 
parts*  are  just  published.  The  idea  is  not  a bad 
one,  more  especially  as  the  volnmes  are  so  cheap 
as  to  come  within  the  reach  of  a great  number 
of  readers ; but  unless  the  series  is  carried  on 
better  than  it  has  been  begun,  it  will  hardly 
be  of  much  value.  The  first  part,  “A  Plea  for 
Art  in  the  House,”  by  Mr.  Loftie,  is  one  of 
the  most  silly  and  shallow  treatises  we  have 
bad  the  misfortune  to  look  into.  The  first 
chapter,  a very  long  one,  is  all  upon  “ the 
prudence  of  collecting”;  iu  other  words,  the 
advantage,  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  of 
buying  cheap  what  is  likely  to  rise  in  value ; 
than  which  we  can  hardly  imagine  a lower 
motive  for  purchasing  works  of  art.  The 
author’s  recommendations  are  seasoned  with 
anecdotes  which  he  seems  to  consider  amnsing. 
His  ideas  of  decoration  may  be  judged  of  from 
his  description  of  the  decorative  scheme  of  a 
room  in  which  the  walls,  being  painted  a cool 
grey,  were  made  the  ground  for  black-letter 
inscriptions  painted  at  intervals  diagonally  up 
the  walls,  “ a different  slope  being  adopted,  to 
avoid  uniformity  of  effect.”  There  is  Mr.  Loftie’s 
notion  of  “design”;  which  would  be  an  easy 
matter,  at  that  rate,  certainly.  He  confounds 
etching  with  engraving  (p.  59),  and  sneers  at 
the  etchings  of  Whistler  and  Legros,  which 
certainly  may  have  a kind  of  excellence  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  a critic  who  on  the  next 
page  thinks  it  necessary  to  tell  us  that  if  we 
frame  on  the  wall  one  of  the  big  prints  which 
the  illustrated  papers  occasionally  “ present”  to 
their  readers,  we  shall  be  “disappointed”  with 
its  effect.  On  the  next  page  to  this  we  read  that 
photography,  though  of  little  use  for  portraiture, 
is  very  well  suited  for  landscape  (!).  What  we 
find  a little  further  is  still  better  : — 

“ To  many  people  it  will  be  new  to  hear  that 
we  had  a school  of  art  in  England  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  such  as  we  have  never 
had  since,  and  that  there  were  painters  and 
sculptors  among  our  ancestors  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  whose  works  excel  anything  that 
has  been  produced  in  our  island  in  the  uineteenth 
century.” 

Such  a statement,  in  regard  to  the  oonntry  of 
Piaxman,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Turner, 
is  simply  impudent ; one  of  the  silly  paradoxes* 
by  which  shallow  and  pretentious  writers  pass 
themselves  off  upon  more  ignorant  people  as  very 
profound  critics.  However,  after  this  specimen 
we  may  quit  Mr.  Loftie’s  lucubrations,  merely 
regretting  that  an  apparently  well-intended 
project  should  have  been  started  so  badly. 

Toe  second  part,  “ Suggestions  for  House  Deco- 
ration,” by  the  Misses  Garrett,  deserves  a different 
reception.  They  aim  especially  at  promoting 
artistic  treatment  of  middle-class  houses,  where 
good  taste,  without  costliness,  must  be  the  aim. 
The  average  house, as  it  is  at  present, is  described, 
truthfully  enough,  and  without  any  nnneoessary 
attempts  to  be  witty  at  its  expense;  and  the 
details  of  the  improved  picture  are  then 
suggested,  for  the  most  part  sensibly  and 
practically,  and  with  good  taste  up  to  a cer- 

• “A  Plea  for  Art  in  the  House,”  bj  W.  .T.  Loftie  j 
“ Suggestions  lor  Hou.se  Decoration,”  by  Rhode  and 
Asneg  Garrett;  Nos.  1 and  2 of  the  *' Art  at  Home  Beriea.” 
London : Macmillan  A Co. 
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■taiQ  point.  The  necesaity  for  thia  reaervo  in 
oommendation  arises  in  the  partiality  of  the 
aabhors’  studies,  which  are  based  upon  the  facts 
of  a single  and  very  corrupt  style  (not,  indeed, 
to  be  called  ^triotly  a style  at  all)  instead  of 
the  general  principles  of  style,  of  which  they 
seem  quite  onconscious.  They  have  based  their 
ideas  of  what  is  right  and  in  good  taste  solely 
upon  the  “ Queen  Anne  ” manner,  and,  knowing 
nothing  of  design  beyond  thia,  seem  to  imagine 
that  no  one  else  knows  any  more  either,  and  that 
the  whole  theory  of  architecture  and  decorative 
design  is  comprised  within  the  horizon  of  the 
very  small  but  rather  self-sufBcient  clique  of 
“ Queen  Anne”  orohitects and They 
are  kind  enough  to  tell  ns  (p.  55),  that  "much 
has  lately  been  done  by  the  architects  and  de- 
signers  of  the  Queen  Anne  school  to  improve  the 
public  taste”;  the  naivete  of  the  remark,  im- 
plying  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  “improve 
public  taste”  until  the  Queen  Aonists  came  to 
the  rescue,  is  really  delightful.  They  commence 
their  " introduction  ” by  stating  that  “ not  long 
iigo,  at  a meeting  of  the  Eoyal  tiooiety  of  British 
Architects,  a paper  was  read  upon  ‘ the  Queen 
Anne  style  of  architecture.’  This  was  followed 
by  a discussion,  of  which  not  the  least  curious 
part  was  the  evident  wish  to  disbelieve  in  the 
existence  of  snob  a style.  One  venerable  pro- 
fessor  went  so  far  as  to  ask  querulously  where  be 
could  see  any  examples  of  the  so-called  style, 
with  a sneer  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  last 
word  which  it  is  not  possible  to  express  by  any 
form  of  print.”  No  corporate  body  nnder  the 
title  of  the  “ Eoyal  Society  of  British  Architects” 
exists  ; however,  we  know  what  body  is  intended 
to  be  referred  to  ; but  as  the  paper  in  question 
was  not  read  at  a meeting  to  which  ladies  are 
invited  (though  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be),  it  is  difBcolt  to  understand  bow 
the  Misses  Garrett  could  be  able  to  describe  so 
graphically  the  peculiar  sneer  of  the  "venerable 
professor.”  What  we  are  quite  sure  of,  however, 
is  that  the  venerable  professor  knew  a great  deal 
more  about  the  matter  than  these  young  ladies, 
who  think  themselves  competent  to  criticise  the 
whole  architectural  world,  either  know  or  are 
likely  to  know,  unless  they  extend  the  range  of 
their  studies  a good  deal.  The  fact  is  that,  what 
is  called  Queen  Anne  architecture  is  not  a 
"style,”  but  simply  a " manner,”  which  is  a 
perfectly  different  thing.  It  is  true,  as  the 
authors  observe,  that  since  the  occasion  above 
referred  to  a good  many  houses  have  been  built 
in  this  manner,  and  that  it  has  shown  signs  of 
getting  popular.  That,  however,  no  more  makes 
it  a style  than  the  popularity  of  chignons  and 
crinoline  made  them  tasteful  adjuncts  of  cos- 
tume. If  the  Misses  Garrett  wish  to  know  what 
•couatitutes  "style”  in  architecture  and  orna- 
ment, w©  may  refer  them  to  No.  VI.  of  Viollet- 
le-Buo’a  Lectures  ou  Architecture.  That  they  do 
not  know  at  present  is  obvious  ; for  in  the  illus- 
trations and  the  letterpress  they  recommend 
things  absolutely  at  variance  with  any  true  idea 
of  style : for  example,  they  recommend  (p.  62) 
the  adoption  of  the  " old-fashioned  door -head  ” in 
interior  doors,  by  way  of  obviating  "the  ill. pro- 
portioned and  mean-looking  ” appearance  of  the 
ordinary  room-door  as  it  is  at  present.  What  they 
mean  to  recommend  is  the  pedimented  doorway 
familiar  to  us  iu  Jacobean  as  well  as  Queen  Anne 
interiors.  Now,  did  it  ever  occur  to  the  Misses 
Garrett  to  reflect  for  one  moment  what  that 
feature  really  is  ? It  is  a slice  of  the  Classic 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  cut  ont  from  the 
Greek  building  (or,  rather,  the  Eoman  corrup- 
tion of  the  Greek  building),  where  every  feature 
in  it  had  a meaning,  and  applied  where  it  has  no 
meaning  whatever;  and  it  is  the  execution,  more- 
over, in  framed  wood  of  details  which  originated 
in,  and  are  only  really  suitable  to,  built-up 
masonry.  .Pathetically  and  constructively  the 
feature  is  in  reality  opposed  to  the  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  true  taste  and  “ style,”  which 
imperatively  demand  that  every  feature  in  such 
a construction  should  arise  from  the  constructive 
method  employed,  and  should  be  such  as  the 
nature  of  the  material  suggests.  The  sideboard, 
again,  shown  in  the  illustration  forming  their 
frontispiece,  is  simply  a misapplication  of  stone 
architectural  forms,  very  badly  used  and  shorn 
of  the  proper  proportions,  to  a piece  of  wooden 
furniture.  To  the  Greek  architect,  whose  details 
are  here  stolen  and  vamped  up  again,  snob  a thing 
would  probably  have  appeared  utterly  absurd  ; it 
is  only  the  prevalence  of  specimens  of  thia  false 
and  uninstructed  taste,  which  the  Misses  Garrett 
are  here  once  more  recommending,  which  pre- 
“vents  many  who  are  used  to  them  from  feeling 
them  as  such.  Again,  in  the  two  illustrations  of 


a drawing-room  (pp.  61,  62),  the  furniture  in  the 
first  one  is  in  a very  good  and  truthful  wooden 
style,  while  that  in  the  second  illostration  is 
totally  different  in  style,  and  about  as  bad  and 
weak  as  can  be  : yet  the  authors  seem  to  see  no 
difference, and  equally  recommend  both.  In  short, 
the  book  has  no  basis  in  art-principles  whatever  ; 
it  is  simply  based  on  an  exclusive  admiration  for 
Queen  Anne  furniture.  Now,  the  study  of  no 
one  style,  even  a good  one,  can  afford  a basis  for 
critical  principles,  still  less  the  exclusive  study 
of  one  which  all  whose  tastes  are  better  founded 
than  to  be  shaken  by  every  new  fashion,  know 
to  be  full  cf  blunders,  contradictions,  and  offences 
against  pure  taste.  If  the  excellent  ladies  who 
write  this  treatise  merely  profess  to  be  decorators 
in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  well  and  good  ; every  one 
has  a right  to  his  or  her  taste,  and  we  have  had 
ocular  evideoos  that  the  Misses  Garrett  can  do 
much  better  in  the  actual  treatment  of  room- 
decoration  than  their  illustrations  here  would 
lead  any  one  to  sujipoae.  But  we  must  really 
hint  that  a proficiency  in  this  branch  of  artistic 
work  scarcely  gives  its  practitioners  a critical 
insight  into  the  whole  subject  of  decorative 
art  : and,  as  to  architecture,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  they  simply  do  not  understand  what  it  is. 
When  they  learn  in  what  architecture,  as  " the 
art  of  building  nobly,”  really  consists,  and  at 
the  same  time  discover  how  much  more  there  is 
to  know  about  it  than  they  have  yet  found  ont, 
they  will  perhaps  see  that  their  dogmatic  tone  in 
regard  to  the  subject  is  out  of  place, — not  to  say 
just  a little  absurd. 


PEESONAL  LIABILITY  UNDER  THE 
NUISANCES  REMOVAL  ACT. 

When  a prime  minister  has  announced  that 
the  prominent  feature  of  his  home  policy  is  the 
improvement  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  country, 
this  subject  obtains  even  greater  notice  than  it 
would  attract  from  its  own  inherent  qualities. 
We  prepose,  therefore,  very  shortly  to  point  out 
the  bearing  of  some  important  legal  decisions 
on  personal  liability  under  theNuisances  Removal 
Act.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  that  the  public 
generally  should  know  the  rights  they  possess 
against  those  who  cause  nuisances;  and  in  the 
next,  there  are,  no  doubt,  persons  who  may  from 
time  to  time  be  dragged  into  litigation  rather 
from  ignorance  of  their  position  than  from  any 
distinct  wish  to  violate  the  law.  Everybody, 
says  a well-known  legal  maxim,  is  supposed  to 
know  the  law,  a maxim  which  any  one  who  is 
aware  of  the  vaet  mass  of  modern  statutes  and 
judicial  decisions  most  consider  more  hopelessly 
absurd  than  even  most  maxima,  which,  as 
Macaulay  remarked,  are  only  useful  in  children’s 
copy-books.  The  Nuisances  Removal  Act  (18 
and  19  Viet.,  o.  121)  enacts  that  " the  person  by 
whose  act,  defanlt,  permission,  or  sufferance  the 
nuisance  arises  or  continues  ” may  be  summoned 
before  the  justices,  who  may  make  an  order  on 
such  person  for  the  abatement,  discontinuance, 
and  prohibition  of  the  nuisance.  From  this  it 
is  quite  evident  that,  if  from  want  of  care  or 
from  wilful  neglect  works  are  constructed  so  as 
lo  violate  thia  Act,  they  may  be  a source  of 
great  loss  to  the  owner  ; for  it  most  be  pointed 
out  that  this  section  has  a very  wide  bearing, 
and  that  the  Courts  of  Law  have  held  that  these 
words  apply  indirectly  as  well  as  directly. 

It  is  this  question  of  what  may  be  called  in- 
direct liability  that  is  the  most  important  to  be 
properly  apprehended,  for  when  a nuisance  is 
directly  caused  by  some  person  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  his  liability.  The  test  of  indirect 
liability  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  surest  one 
for  discovering  the  true  bearing  of  thia  point 
may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows : — Would  the 
nuisance  have  arisen  if  it  were  not  for  the  act 
of  the  person  alleged  to  have  caused  it?  If  it 
would  not,  then  even  though  others  may  be 
apparently  blameable,  this  person  whose  act  is 
a cause  sine  qu(X  non  in  the  matter  is  liable 
under  the  Nuisance  Removal  Act.  We  shall  so 
simplify  this  propo8ition,'which  we  have  stated 
in  a form  capable  of  being  apprehended  by  lay 
readers,  by  the  facts  of  two  cases,  one  of  which 
was  decided  in  the  course  of  the  present  year, 
whilst  the  other  took  place  about  ten  years  ago. 

In  the  first  case.  Brown  v.  Bussell  (37  Law 
Journal,  Magistrates’  Cases,  p.  65),  a brewer  at 
Esher  bad  discharged  the  sewage  and  refuse- 
water  from  his  works  into  a covered  dram 
running  along  a turnpike-road.  This  drain 
ultimately  disohargod  itself  into  an  open  ditch 
or  water-coorse  ou  the  Sandown  Park  Estate. 
For  many  years  the  owner  of  thia  estate  had 


used  the  contents  of  thia  open  drain  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  and  fertilising  hia  land.  A 
subsequent  owner  discontinued  the  practice,  and 
hence  this  open  drain  very  naturally  became  a 
nuisance  to  the  locality,  for  the  sewage  water 
had  then  to  run  off  the  Sandown  Estate  into 
various  open  ditches.  The  question  arose,  was 
the  brewer  liable  under  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Act  ? It  will  be  evident  that  here  he  was  clearly 
not  the  direct  cause  of  the  nuisance,  but  that 
without  the  refuse  water  from  the  brewery  it 
would  not  have  arisen.  Even  if  there  are  other 
persons  who  are  also  the  cause  of  it,  this  will  be 
no  excuse  for  any  one  who  is  clearly  also  a cause 
for  the  present.  Lord  Blackburn  observes,  " if  it 
is  proved  that  a man  sends  from  his  premises 
enough  refuse  to  cause  a nuisaace,  it  is  surely  no 
answer  for  him  to  say  that  there  are  other  persons 
who  cause  a similar  nuisance.  He  himself  causes 
a nuisance  and  may  be  ordered  to  abate  it.” 

Taming  now  to  the  more  recent  case  of  the 
St.  Helen’s  Chemical  Works  against  the  Mayor 
of  St.  Helen’s  (45  Law  Journal,  Magistrates’ 
Cases,  N.S.,  50),  we  find  that  there  was  first  of 
all  a public  sewer  forming  part  of  the  drainage 
system  of  the  town  of  St.  Helen’s.  Next  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  was  generated  in  the 
sewer  below  the  works  of  the  company,  and 
escaped  into  the  street  from  this  main  sewer  in 
such  quantities  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  and  passers  by.  Next  came 
the  cause,  namely,  two  drains  from  the  Com- 
pany’s works,  which  they  had  a perfect  right  to 
use  to  drain  their  works  into  the  public  sewer, 
down  one  of  which  came  liquid  impregnated 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  down  the  other 
liquid  impregnated  with  sulphar.  These 
elements  combining  and  mingling  with  the 
sewage  and  with  each  other  caused  the 
various  gases.  But  there  was  also  this 
important  fact;  that  if  the  main  drain  had 
not  been  improperly  trapped  the  gas  would  not 
have  escaped.  Nevertheless,  the  Court  held 
that  the  Company  was  liable  under  the  words  of 
the  Act  which  have  been  already  given.  Here  was 
essentially  an  instance  of  indirect  liability.  But 
whilst,  no  doubt,  this  very  extensive  personal 
liability  should  be  enforced  by  the  law,  ic  is  still 
impossible  not  to  see  that  a certain  amount  of 
injustice  was  done  in  this  case.  Because,  although 
Mr.  Justice  Grove  observed  that  if  the  sewer  was 
completely  trapped,  it  might  burst,  yet  no  such 
inference  was  stated  in  the  case  before  the 
Court.  The  direct  fact  was,  that  the  sewer  was 
improperly  trapped.  So  that  to  place  all  the 
liabilicy  on  the  person  without  whose  interven- 
tion  the  nuisance  would  nut  have  arisen,  and  to 
let  the  person  or  corporation  go  scot  free  by 
whose  approximate  neglect  the  nuisance  was  not 
prevented,  seems  to  be  stretching  the  Act  almost 
further  than  is  quite  justifiable.  Wo  do  nob  wish 
to  prevent  persons  from  being  liable  for  nuisances 
they  commit, — let  the  law  be  Btringenbly  ad  minis- 
tered — but  at  the  same  time  influential  corpora, 
tions  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape  scot 
free  when  they  neglect  their  duty.  But  with 
these  observations  we  may  fairly  commend  these 
two  examples  to  our  readers  as  clear  instances  of 
the  law  which  has  been  stated  in  the  proposition 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  and  wh.ch 
at  the  present  time  should  be  well  understood  by 
all  whom  it  may  concern. 


DAMP. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  changeable  weather 
that  we  have  had  lately  has  been  to  draw  atten- 
tion  to  that  terror  of  housewives — damp, — an 
evil  which,  with  all  the  apprehension  that  it 
engenders,  is  bub  little  understood,  and  very 
inefficiently  guarded  against,  both  in  the  design 
of  a building  and  in  its  snbaeqaent  management. 

That  form  of  damp  which  is  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  moisture  from  the  soil  is  so  well 
known,  and  the  ordinary  precautions  against  it — 
such  as  the  dry  area  and  the  damp-proof  course — 
are  now  so  commonly  employed,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  do  more  than  mention  them.  The  damp 
which  affects  the  upper  part  of  a house — its 
wall  surfaces,  fittings,  and  furnitnre — requires 
more  particular  study  and  more  care  in  coun. 
teracting  its  effect. 

The  third  week  of  November  began  with 
severely  cold  weather  that  would  penetrate  into 
any  imperfectly-warmed  house  where  the  access 
of  air  is  pretty  free.  To  this  succeeded  a day 
of  soft,  warm,  heavy  weather,  the  air  being  filled 
with  moisture.  On  the  Thursday  the  internal 
walls  of  the  staircase  of  a house  iu  the  City  of 
London,  with  which  I am  well  acquainted, 
and  which  was  built  with  unusual  care  in  all 
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respects  aboat  twenty-five  years  since,  were 
covered  with  moisture  so  as  to  produce  the 
effects  following : — Upon  the  smooth,  hard  plas- 
tering, which  is  painted  with  a " bastard  flat  ” 
surface,  beads  of  water  formed  similar  in  appear- 
ance, but  larger  than  those  often  seen  on  a 
window-pane.  They  then  ran  together,  and 
streamed  down  the  wall,  till  the  whole  surface 
was  covered  with  water  as  if  it  had  been 
laid  on  with  a brash.  The  water  settled  first 
upon  the  skirting,  and  then  ran  down  to  the 
stone  steps  and  landings,  on  which  it  spread 
itself  in  pools  for  as  moch  as  6 in.  from  the 
walls.  The  steps  were  otherwise  dry,  but  the 
polished  mahogany  handrail  was  thoroughly  wet, 
the  water  rnnuing  down  it  to  the  bottom.  A 
painted  wooden  ledge,  2 ft.  by  1 ft.  3 in.,  that  is 
bedded  on  brickwork,  and  on  which  a certain 
portion  of  the  wall  and  of  the  handrail  could 
drip,  was  covered  with  as  much  water  as  it  would 
carry. 

Now  if  anything  like  this  had  happened  to  the 
external  wall  of  a house  having  a south-western 
aspect,  it  would  have  been  assnmed  that  the 
moisture  had  come  through  the  walls,  although 
when  the  same  thing  happens  to  a window 
nobody  is  so  ignorant  as  to  think  it  has 
come  through  the  glass.  The  brioks  would 
have  been  blamed,  and  such  devices  as  indu- 
rating solutions,  or  cementing  the  external 
surface,  would  have  been  suggested.  It  is  there- 
fore  important  to  remember  that  this  is  an 
internal  wall,  and  one  that  is  exceptionally  sound 
and  well  finished.  Moreover,  the  external  walls 
of  rooms  in  the  same  house  (hung  with  var- 
nished oak  paper)  were  not  observed  to  be  damp, 
thongh  the  staircase  walla  of  another  house  had 
their  varnished  paper  somewhat  blistered,  for  a 
time,  through  moisture. 

This  dampness  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
deposit  of  moisture  by  the  air  upon  those 
surfaces  that  are  best  fitted  to  attract  and  retain 
it,  jasb  as  the  night  dews  are  deposited  upon  the 
grass.  The  unusual  cold  of  the  preceding  days 
had  penetrated  easily  into  the  staircases,  less 
freely  into  the  rooms.  Then  came  the  warm 
south-west  wind,  laden  with  moisture,  filling  the 
staircases,  penetrating  less  readily  into  the  rooms, 
and  parting  with  its  moisture  freely  to  the  cold, 
hard,  smooth  surfaces,  but  less  freely  or  not  at 
all  to  snob  as,  being  rough  and  porous,  were  bad 
conductors  of  heat.  Thus,  painted  or  polished 
surfaces  will  become  more  wet  than  such  sur- 
faces  as  are  presented  by  stone,  by  the  softer  kinds 
of  wood,  and  by  unvarnished  paper,  and,  where 
the  damp  penetrates  into  a cold,  neglected  bed- 
room, the  blankets  are  less  aSected  than  articles 
of  cotton  or  linen. 

The  effect  upon  the  walls  of  a church  at  this 
time  was  to  produce  damp  patches  upon  the 
moderately  smooth  plastering,  but  not  on  the 
Bath  stoue  window-dressings  that  were  coloured 
like  the  plastering  of  the  walls. 

The  remedy  for  this  form  of  “ damp  ” is  clear, 
and  it  seems  a pity  that  it  should  be  neceseary  to 
enforce  it  at  this  day ; for  the  old-fashioned 
house-wives  were  well  aware  of  it.  It  is  to  keep 
the  house  or  other  building  well  warmed  by 
means  of  ordinary  fires,  or,  in  the  case  of  large 
buildings,  by  hot-water  pipes,  or  sneh  means  as 
will  most  economically  supply  warm  air,  in  times 
of  excessive  cold,  in  snfBcient  quantity  to  keen 
the  warmth  in  the  wall  surfaces  above  the  point 
at  which  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  begins 
to  condense.  This  warmth,  having  been  kept 
up  during  the  period  of  excessive  cold  weather, 
ehonld  be  continued,  to  some  extent,  during  the 
succeeding  damp  weather,  in  order  to  check  the 
tendency  which  the  air  then  has  to  part  with  its 
moisture.  In  a small  house,  the  two  or  three 
fires  which  are  usually  kept  burning  in  the 
kitchen  and  living-rooms  are  sufficient  to  keep 
up  a certain  degree  of  warmth  in  the  staircase 
and  the  bedrooms,  through  the  circulation  of  air 
which  takes  place  when  doors  are  frequently 
opened  ; but  this  becomes  insufficient  in  times  of 
unusnal  variation  of  temperature,  and  for  most 
bouses  the  provision  of  a stove  in  the  hall  or 
staircase  (perhaps  a small  gas-stove)  supplying 
fresh  warm  air  from  without,  would  be  a great 
source  of  comfort,  dryness,  and  health.  In  a 
large  house  such  a provision  is  essential,  and  in 
all  houses  occasional  fires  shonld  be  lighted  in 
all  the  bedrooms  and  spare  rooms,  particularly 
in  cold  and  damp  weather.  If  people  will  keep 
up  the  absurdity  of  a “best  room,”  they  can 
surely  contrive  to  live  in  it  onoe  or  twice  a week 
daring  the  winter,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  out 
the  damp. 

Perhaps  the  case  which  most  requires  care  in 
respect  of  damp  is  that  of  a chnrch,— especially 


a village  chnrch, — unless  the  parishioners  are 
willing  to  keep  it  in  the  state  of  neglect  which 
has  by  habit  become  characteristio  of  the  place. 
The  best  way  to  keep  a church  dry  is  to  fit  it 
with  one  of  the  stoves  which  have  a freeh.air 
flue  conveying  air  from  the  outside  of  the  ohuroh 
first  to  some  sort  of  heating  chamber,  and  through 
it  to  the  interior  of  the  church.  The  fire  should 
draw  its  supply  of  air  from  the  body  of  air  within 
the  building,  for  by  this  means  it  will  draw  in  the 
fresh  air,  and  thus  keep  up  a constant  renewal 
of  the  air  in  the  building,  and  produce  at  once 
warmth  and  ventilation.  The  ordinary  arrange- 
ments of  hot-water  pipes  produces  the  warmth, 
but  not  the  change  of  atmosphere. 

Da7}ip  arising  from  Hwnan  Breath. — If  we 
breathe  upon  anything  that  is  smooth  and  cold, 
as  upon  glass,  it  becomes  clouded  over  with 
moisture.  If  a room  full  of  people  continues  for 
any  length  of  time  without  sufficient  change  of 
atmosphere,  their  breath  parts  with  its  moisture 
to  the  smooth  parts  of  the  walls,  the  windows, 
and  other  smooth  surfaces.  This  is  most  notice- 
able in  cold  weather,  but  it  goes  on  in  all  states 
of  the  temperature.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  is 
not  the  mere  warming  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
walls,  but  the  introduction  of  a copious  supply 
of  fresh  air,  together  with  the  expulsion  of  chat 
which  is  damp  and  otherwise  vitiated.  In  cold 
weather  a snffioient  apparatus  on  the  principle 
above  described  will  effect  this  most  easily.  In 
warm  weather  the  fresh  air  should  be  introduced 
directly  into  the  room,  instead  of  being  passed 
through  the  stove.  It  may  be  introduced  by 
such  means  as  the  ordinary  hopper  ventilator, 
Sfaeringham’s  ventilator,  or,  in  exceptional  cases, 
by  the  vertical  tubes  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  patent ; the  object  of  all  these  oontrivances 
being  to  direct  the  current  of  air  towards  the 
top  of  the  room,  and  so  to  avoid  draughts.  Some 
considerable  change  of  atmosphere  may  also  be 
effected  by  these  means  alone,  or  by  open  doors 
and  windows  judiciously  contrived  wiihout  the 
aid  of  beat. 

Damp  arising  from  the  Burning  of  Oas. — I 
believe  that  gas-lighting  as  a cause  of  damp  has 
never  been  recognised  by  writers  on  this  subject, 
though  the  way  in  which  water  will  oondeuse  in 
the  long  chimney  or  flue  of  a “ventilating  globe 
light  ” has  been  noticed.  In  a paper  which  I read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  last  year  (“Health, 
Comfort,  and  Cleanliness  in  the  House  ”),  an 
abstract  of  which  was  pnblishcd  in  the  Builder, 

I gave  some  hints  on  this  subject.  A few  par- 
ticular instances,  such  as  I am  now  frequently 
observing,  will  best  show  the  nature  of  this  evil. 

I was  first  led  to  notice  it  in  a mansion  which 
was  designed  by  me  a few  years  ago.  When  it 
was  on  the  point  of  completion,  1 advised  my 
client  to  keep  up  plenty  of  fires  as  a means  of 
drying  the  plaster,  and  to  open  the  windows  on 
all  dry  warm  days.  The  price  of  coals  had  then 
risen  considerably,  while  gas  remained  cheap,  so 
he  had  temporary  barners  fitted,  and  burnt  gas 
night  and  day.  On  my  next  visit  I fonnd  the 
plastered  walls,  which  before  had  been  simply 
moist,  covered  with  a heavy  dew,  the  ceilings 
were  in  the  same  state  (but  in  a less  degree), 
except  where  they  were  heated  by  the  gas  flame. 
The  plasterer  observed  how  nicely  the  walls  were 
“ drying  out,”  and  my  client  was  much  pleased. 

I was  as  mneh  dissatisfied,  for,  in  my  experience, 
the  water  contained  in  plaster  does  not  dry  out 
in  drops,  but  in  the  form  of  insensible  moistore, 
which  is  conveyed  away  by  the  atmosphere.  As 
this  is  a common  error,  I would  point  out  that 
whenever  new  plaster  is  wet  with  beads  of  water 
this  is  due  to  condensation  of  moisture  from  the 
air  on  the  cold  surface  of  the  wall.  On  several 
weekly  visits  I found  matters  grew  steadily 
worse,  but  as  I had  amply  protested,  and  was 
seeking  information  on  the  snbject,  I was  not 
sorry  to  watch  the  experiment.  It  did  not  come 
to  an  end  till  I asked  my  client  whether  more 
water  had  not  run  down  a particular  wall,  or 
been  wiped  off  its  surface  with  cloths,  than  had 
been  put  in  to  make  the  plaster. 

In  the  meantime,  an  equally  interesting 
experiment  was  going  on  in  the  cellar  under  the 
dining-room,  the  floor  of  the  latter  being  pugged 
and  ceiled  below.  Communication  with  the  outer 
air  was  cut  off,  and  flaring  gas-jets  were  lighted. 
The  moisture  that  soon  began  to  stand  in  beads 
on  the  ceiling  (away  from  the  heat  of  the  gas) 
soon  formed  one  sheet  of  water,  and  then  the 
ceiling  became  bung  with  large  drops  containing 
half  a teaspoonful  of  water,  which  fell  on  the 
floor,  till  that  became  wet  also.  My  client,  who 
had  full  charge  of  his  cellar,  insisted,  with 
British  obstinacy,  that  all  this  was  “damp” 
rising  from  the  floor,  and  from  an  old  well.  I 


lived  and  learned,  till  one  day  the  lateD' . Letheby 
kindly  gave  me  the  approximate  amount,  of  water 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  1 ft.  of  coal  gas 
with  the  needful  quantity  of  air,  the  hydrogen 
in  the  first  combining  with  the  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere.  In  that  house  500  ft.  of  gas  were 
being  burnt  per  day,  and  I calculated  that 
during  the  “ experiment  ” not  less  than  a hogs- 
head of  water  had  been  produced.  Any  one  may 
satisfy  himself  as  to  this  by  observing  the 
phenomenon  which  first  gave  me  the  bint  as  to 
this  cause  of  damp.  Light  an  argaud  gas- 
burner  fitted  with  a clear  glass  chimney  : in  the 
first  moment  a flush  of  moisture,  like  condensed 
breath,  will  appear  in  the  chimney;  the  next 
moment  it  will  disappear,  being  vapourised  by 
the  heat  of  the  flame.  But  the  moisture  con- 
tinnes  to  be  produced,  and  will  go  abont  the 
room  (or  even  about  the  house),  searching  for 
any  damp  corner  or  cold  wall  where  it  may 
settle.  There  is  also  moisture  produced  by  the 
burning  of  oil  lamps,  but  to  a much  less  extent. 
I have  bad  complaints  of  “ damp  ” which  affected 
the  clothes  hung  np  in  mahogany  wardrobes, 
and  which  could  be  traced  to  nothing  bat  the 
excessive  consumption  of  gas  which  many  people 
practise  to  save  trouble, — lighting  up  every 
burner  at  nightfall,  and  thus  keeping  the  whole 
house  light  and  warm.  I have  jusc  bad  to  report 
upon  the  damp  which  is  destroying  the  paper  in 
tbe  handsome  drawing-room  of  a well-built  house, 
where,  after  observing  that  these  walls  were  tbe 
only  walls  in  the  bouse  that  exhibited  signs  of 
moisture,  I found  it  was  the  practice  to  light  up 
a large  chandelier  early  in  the  evening,  the  door 
being  nsnally  closed,  and  no  fire  kept  up  as  a 
general  rule.  From  the  same  cause  a friend  had 
his  drawing-room  .thoroughly  drenched  with 
water  one  very  cold  Christmas,  the  gas  having 
been  kept  burning  night  and  day  in  tbe  closed 
room  during  the  absence  of  the  family. 

With  regard  to  public  buildings,  1 have  just 
been  in  a ohuroh  that  I have  recently  completed, 
and  found  the  windows  covered  with  water,  ana 
the  walls  patchy  with  moisture,  through  the  gas 
having  been  burnt  for  a whole  day  in  order  to 
warm  the  building  for  Wednesday  evening 
service,  every  means  of  ventilation  being  at  the 
same  time  closed.  This  is  a constant  habit  in 
many  churches  where  choir  practice  or  short 
services  are  frequent,  and  is  highly  objectionable. 

One  other  instance  is  instructive  as  showing 
the  effect  of  different  ways  of  “ finishing  ” wall- 
sarfdoes.  I sometimes  attend  concerts  in  a 
building  which  is  two  or  three  years  old.  The 
walls  of  the  room  are  designed  with  pilasters,, 
which  were  finished  in  polished  parian  cement, 
the  panels  between  them  being  in  ordinary 
plaster.  When  first  used  tbe  room  was  nn- 
painted,  and  the  moisture  from  breath  and  from 
the  gas  condensed  on  the  smooth  pilasters  only. 
The  whole  wall-surface  has  been  lately  painted, 
and  now,  when  tbe  ventilation  is  inadequate,  the 
moistore  condenses  pretty  equally  all  over  the 
wall. 

The  remedy  is,  first,  to  burn  as  little  gas  as 
possible,  and  next  to  apply  all  tbe  means  of 
ventilation  I have  noticed,  particularly  such  as 
keep  up  a supply  of  warm  fresh  air  and  a draught 
of  spent  air  towards  the  fire.  Polished  surfaces 
should  also,  where  possible,  be  avoided. 

Without  questioning  that  in  many  instances 
the  dampness  of  a house  is  rightly  attributed  to 
the  driving  of  rain  against  the  walls,  I am  satisfied 
that  it  usually  arises  from  one  of  the  causes  here 
indicated.  I believe  that  frequently  where  the 
ties  used  in  hollow  walls  seem  to  transmit  the 
damp  BO  that  one  may  coont  them  by  the  wet 
spots  on  the  paperhanging,  the  real  cause  of 
the  damp  is  that  the  ties  have  simply  carried  off 
the  heat  from  the  inner  face,  and  so  facilitated 
the  condensation  of  the  internal  moisture  of  tbe 
house  on  these  particular  spots.  I am  sure, 
however,  that  the  subject  urgently  requires 
attention,  and  ought  to  be  better  understood  by 
persons  who  are  responsible  in  any  way  for  the 
condition  of  houses  and  public  buildings. 

Thomas  Blashili. 


South  Shields  Builders’  Association. — 
The  annual  dinner  of  tbe  South  Shields  Master 
Builders’  Association  was  held  on  the  22nd  ult., 
and  was  attended  by  about  sixty  gentlemen. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  E.  Suddards, 
president  of  the  association,  and  the  vice-chairs 
by  Mr.  William  Harwood,  vice-president,  and 
Mr.  James  Pollard.  Mr.  Conncillor  W.  H.  Bell 
proposed  “ Success  to  the  South  Shields  Master 
Builders’  Association,”  to  which  the  chairman 
responded. 
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PEIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE 
NEXT  PARLIAMENTARY  SESSION. 

NEW  PUBLIC  WORKS,  TOWN  IMPROVEMENTS,  &C. 

The  notices  in.  respoot  of  private  Bills  to  be 
applied  for  during  the  session  of  1877,  which 
have  been  deposited  daring  the  present  week,  in 
accordance  with  the  Standing  Orders,  show  that 
several  projeota  of  an  important  charaoter  are 
intended  to  be  prosecuted.  The  entire  number 
of  Bills  for  which  notices  have  been  given  is 
about  250,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  no  less 
than  50  Board  of  Trade  and  Local  Government 
Board  applications,  in  respect  of  undertakings  of 
a varied  character,  bringing  op  the  aggregate 
number  of  projects  for  which  Parliamentary 
sanction  will  be  sought  to  about  300,  and  closely 
corresponding  with  the  number  dealt  with  last 
year.  The  applications  in  respect  of  railways 
are  upwards  of  100  in  number,  of  which  60  are 
in  connexion  with  English  lines,  12  Scottish,  and 
8 Irish.  There  are  9 Tramway  Bills,  in  addition 
to  4 Board  of  Trade  applications.  The  gas  and 
water  Bills  are  40  in  number,  besides  16  Board  of 
Trade  applications.  Town  improvements  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  list,  there  being  several 
Bills  in  which  boilding  and  sanitary  powers  of  a 
very  extensive  character  are  sought  by  the  local 
authorities  of  the  different  large  towns  in  the 
country.  There  are  likewise  several  Bills  in  , 
connexion  with  piers  and  harbours,  together  with 
others  of  a miscellaneoos  character.  Of  the 
entire  number  of  Bills  24  are  in  respect  of  under- 
takings  within  the  metropolis. 

The  proposed  railway  works  affecting  the 
metropolis  include  a project  by  a new  company 
for  the  constrnction  of  what  is  designated  the 
Greenwioh  Extension  line,  consisting  of  a new 
railway  from  the  Blaokheath  Station  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  to  the 
east  end  of  London-street,  Greenwich,  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Greenwioh  and  Woolwich  Ex- 
tension  of  the  Sonth-Eaatern  line.  A new  com- 
pany have  a Bill  for  conatrnoting  a snbway  under 
the  Thames  for  railway  traffic,  between  Green- 
wich, and  Millwall,  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  The 
proposed  line  is  to  commence  in  Poplar,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  belonging  to  the  London  and 
Blaokwall  Company,  and  terminate  in  Green- 
wich at  the  Jnnotion  of  Billingsgate-street  and 
Chnrch-atreet.  The  Midland  Company’s  addi- 
tional powers  Bill  contains  a clause  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  buildings  in  St.  Panoras,  be- 
tween King’a.i-oad  and  the  Regent’s  Canal,  for 
the  enlargement  of  a goods  station ; also 
powers  to  purchase  land  and  buildings  for  station 
and  other  aoconmodatiou,  near  the  Hammer- 
smith  Extension  of  the  Metropolitan  District  line, 
between  the  Lillie  Bridge  Works  of  that  Company 
and  North  End-road,  and  to  enter  into  traffic 
agreements  with  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
pany.  The  Great  Northern  Company  seek  powers 
to  construct  a new  line  in  Hornsey  from  their 
main  line  to  the  Tottenham  and  Hampstead  lineir 
Tottenham;  also  powers  to  purchase  land  and 
buildings  in  Hackney,  near  the  North  London 
line,  for  new  goods  warehouses ; and  also  land  in 
Caledonian. road,  Islington,  and  near  the  com. 
pany’s  cattle  station  in  Caledonian. road,  for  sta- 
tion enlargements.  The  London  and  South. 
Western  Company’s  Bill  contains  claoses  sanc- 
tioning the  closing  up  of  several  thoroughfares 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterloo-road,  Lambeth, 
in  connexion  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
Waterloo  Station  • and  also  powers  to  purchase 
land  between  the  Wandsworth-road  and  Nine 
Elms  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Nine  Elms 
Station.  The  London  and  North-Western  Com- 
pany’s  Additional  Powers  Bill  contains  clauses 
empowering  them  to  purchase  land  and  buildings 
for  new  works,  and  for  that  purpose  to  divert 
King  Henry’s-road,  Regent’s  Park-road ; also 
powers  to  widen  the  company’s  line  near  Chalk 
Farm-road.  The  London  and  Blackwall  Com. 
pany  promote  a Bill  seeking  powers  for  the  con- 
struction of  a new  Hoe  and  an  extension  from 
Stepney  to  Bow.  The  London  and  Brighton 
Company’s  Bill  contains  clauses  empowering 
them  to  make  a new  jnnction  line  at  Mitcham  ; 
also  powers  to  purchase  the  Deptford  Wharf, 
and  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  London 
Bridge  Land  Company,  with  the  view  of  enlarg- 
ing the  London  Bridge  Station.  A new  com- 
pany, designated  the  Row  Bridge  and  Ealing 
Railway  Company,  promote  a Bill  for  the  oon- 
strnction  of  a line  from  the  Sooth. Western  line 
at  Kew  Bridge  to  Ealing.  The  Metropolitan 
Company  apply  for  powers  to  purchase  lands 
and  buildings  in  Aldgate,  High-street,  consisting 
of  Ball’s. yard,  Aldgate,  and  other  property,  and 
also  property  in  the  Minories,  in  order  to  enable 
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the  company  to  construct  a tunnel  under  Aldgate, 
in  continuation  of  the  Aldgate  High-street  Station 
jnet  opened.  The  Great  Eastern  Company  have 
a Bill  for  the  constrnction  of  a new  branch  line 
between  Enfield,  Edmonton,  and  Tottenham. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Company  apply  for 
a Bill  to  construct  branch  lines  and  jnnctions 
with  the  Hammersmith  and  City,  and  South- 
Western  and  Great  Western  Railways,  and  to 

build  a new  station  at  Westbourne-park. A 

new  company,  called  the  “ Metropolitan  Central,” 
promote  a Bill  for  the  oonstriiction  of  an  under- 
ground line  from  the  Portland-road  station  of 
the  Metropolitan  to  Oxford-street,  at  its  junction 
with  Great  Portland-street ; and  powers  are  also 
sought  for  the  construction  of  another  new  line, 
called  the  “North  Metropolitan  High  Level,” 
from  the  Metropolitan  and  St.  John’s-wood  to 
Hampstead-heath,  Hornsey,  and  the  Alexandra 
Palace  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Company. 

The  London  Street  Tramways  Company  pro- 
mote  a Bill  for  powers  to  construct  additional 
street  tramways  in  Pentonville-road,  and  to 
form  a junction  with  the  North  Metropolitan 
tramways  in  Holloway  - road.  The  North 
Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  seek  powers 
to  make  new  lines  in  Kingsland,  along  the  City 
route,  Limehouse  and  the  Hackney  route,  and 
New  Oxford-street  and  the  Old-atreet  route. 
Their  Bill  also  contains  a danse  sanctioning  the 
use  of  other  than  animal  power  in  working  their 
lines. 

A new  company,  called  the  “London  Central 
Tramways  Company,”  apply  for  powers  to  lay 
down  tramways  between  Farringdon. street  (Lud- 
gate-circus),  King’s-crosa-road,  Pentonville,  and 
Camden-road. 

A Bill  is  promoted  for  making  a subway  under 
the  Thames  between  Limehouse  and  Rotherhithe ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Barnett,  C.E.,  also  gives  notice  of  his 
intention  to  apply  for  powers  to  construct  a 
bridge,  together  with  loop-bridges  across  the 
Thames,  between  Little  Tower-hill  and  Horse- 
lydown. 

Amongst  the  gas  and  water  Bills  is  one  pro- 
moted  by  the  Sunningdale  District  Water  (new) 
Company,  for  powers  to  construct  new  works  for 
the  supply  of  Sunningdale,  Cbertaey,  Egham, 
Staines,  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  Kent 
Water  Company,  the  West  Snrroy  Water 
Company,  and  the  Croydon  Gas  and  Coke 
Company,  have  each  Bills  for  new  works,  and 
extension  of  limits  of  sopply. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  promote 
three  Bills,  the  most  important  of  which  is  their 
Street  Improvement  Bill,  a measure  of  a very 
comprehensive  character,  and  under  which  the 
Board  also  asks  Parliamentary  sanction  for  the 
extension  of  the  Thames  Embankment  at  Mill- 
bank.  The  street  improvements  are  divided  in 
the  Bill  into  various  sections.  The  Charing-oroas 
and  Tottenham.court-road  and  Piccadilly  im- 
provement will  consist  of  six  distinct  new  streets 
between  the  Regent’s-oirens,  Piccadilly,  Blooms- 
bnry-street,  and  New  Oxford-street,  and  will 
involve  the  widening  of  Piccadilly,  Coventry, 
street,  Princes-street,  Tichbome-street,  and 
Great  Windmill-street,  with  a new  street  from 
Trafalgar-square,  renderingnecessary  the  removal 
of  a portion  of  the  steps  of  St.  Martin’s  Church 
and  the  curtilage  of  the  National  Gallery. 
The  street  terminates  at  Tottenham-conrt-road, 
near  its  junction  with  New  Oxford-street.  The 
Millbank  improvement  involves  the  widening  of 
Abingdon-sfereet  from  the  south  end  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  a point  opposite  Great 
College-street;  also  the  widening  of  Millbank. 
street  and  Groavenor-road,  together  with  the 
embankment  of  the  Thames  southwards  as 
far  as  Mowlem’s  wharf.  The  Gray's-inn-road 
improvement  provides  for  the  setting-baok  of 
the  east  aide  of  Gray’s-inn-road  from  High  Hol- 
born  to  Henry-street,  and  a new  street  from 
Gray’s-inn-road  at  its  junction  with  Liqnorpond. 
street  to  Mount  Pleasant-street,  Coldbath- 
square.  This  street  will  be  partly  carried  across 
Tothill-street,  Laystall-street,  Great  Warner- 
street,  and  Coldbath. square,  by  a viaduct.  The 
widening  of  Kentish-town-road  and  Monte  Video- 
place  is  another  of  the  improvements.  The 
“ Angel,”  Islington,  improvement  comprises  the 
widening  of  Goswell-road  and  St.  Joha-street- 
road.  The  Southwark  Bridge-road  and  Great 
Dover-street  improvement  consists  of  the  making 
of  a new  street  from  Southwark  Bridge-road  to 
Blackman. street,  Borough,  near  the  church  of 
St.  George  the  Martyr.  The  several  other  im. 
provements  contemplated  by  the  Bill  consist  of 
the  widening  of  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tooley-streeb  and  other  parts  of  Bermondsey, 
Rotherhithe,  Gamberwel),  and  Peckham  respec- 
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tively  ; also  the  widening  of  Deptford  Bridge  on 
both  sides,  and  the  widening  of  Greenwich, 
road  for  a length  of  300  ft.  Of  the  other  two 
Bills  promoted  by  the  Board,  one  provides  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  bye-laws  as  to  the 
management  of  parks,  with  power  to  contribute 
towards  the  formation  of  a recreation-gronnd 
at  Forest-hill ; whilst  the  other  Bill  is  that 
known  as  the  Thames  River  Prevention  of  Floods 
Bill.  Jointly  with  the  Corporation  the  Board 
also  promote  a Bill  for  freeing  the  Thames 
bridges  from  toll.  The  Alexandra  Palace  Com- 
pany promote  a Bill  seeking  powers  to  sell  part 
of  the  Palace  grounds,  with  provisions  for  keep- 
ing np  the  remainder,  and  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  Palace,  together  with  agree- 
ments between  the  Mnswell-bill  Estate  Company 
and  the  Palace  Company.  The  Crystal  Palace 
Company  also  apply  for  a Bill,  which  provides 
for  the  redaction  of  the  nominal  stock  of  the 
company,  and  the  re-arranging  of  the  capital ; 
also  to  provide  for  the  transfer  to  the  company 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Aqnarinm  Company  and 
the  Wnrtembnrg  Stuffed  Animals  Company; 
and  to  empower  the  company  to  raise  new 
stock  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  business 
within  the  Palace. 

The  Richmond  guardians,  as  the  Richmond 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  apply  for  powers  to 
purchase  fonr  acres  and  a half  of  land  on  Barnes- 
common,  and  one  acre  of  land  in  Mortlake,  the 
land  to  be  purchased  on  Barnes-common  being 
for  the  pnrification  and  disposal  of  the  sewage  of 
Barnes,  Mortlake,  and  Kew,  the  construction 
of  a pumping  station,  and  other  works.  The 
land  at  Mortlake  is  also  to  enable  the  promoters 
to  erect  a pnmping.atation  for  the  purpose  of 
lifting  the  sewage.  The  sewage  is  to  be  con. 
veyed  off  the  lands  by  an  ontfall  sewer,  to  be 
constructed,  and  the  Bill  provides  that  the 
effluent  water,  after  pnrification,  is  to  be  dis- 
charged into  the  Beverley  Brook,  and  thence  into 
the  Thames. 

The  Bills  promoted  by  the  several  leading 
railway  companies  seek  powers  for  the  constme- 
tion  of  new  branch  and  other  lines  in  the  different 
counties  through  which  they  pass,  and  the  Mid- 
land, London  and  North-Western,  and  Great 
Northern  Companies  apply  for  Parliamentary 
sanction  to  build  hotels  at  their  several  stations, 
and  fnrnish  and  conduct  them  by  their  own 
servants.  The  Midland  and  Great  Northern 
Companies  likewise  seek  powers  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  aqueduct  in  the  river  None  to  the 
Companies’  pnrapiug-station  and  engine-house 
at  Peterborough,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  water 
from  the  river  Nene.  The  Bill  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Company  provides,  amongst  other 
things,  for  station  enlargement,  and  other  large 
works  at  Bolton,  including  the  closing  and 
absorption  of  streets,  and  the  construction  of 
several  bridges.  The  new  projects  inolnde  a 
railway  under  the  river  Mersey,  between  Liver- 
pool and  Seacombe,  as  distinguished  from  the 
“ Mersey  Railway  ” project,  for  which  an  Act 
of  Parliament  has  already  been  obtained. 

Amongst  the  pier  and  harbour  projects  is  a 
Bill  promoted  by  the  Dover  Corporation,  in 
which  for  the  purpose  of  sea  defences,  they  seek 
powers  to  extend  the  Revetment  Sea  Wall  and 
Promenade,  together  with  powers  to  strengthen 
Castle  Jetty,  and  to  execote  other  works  for 
protecting  against  incursions  of  the  sea  the 
lands  and  houses  at  the  base  of  East  Cliff.  The 
Wisbech  Dock  and  River  Nene  Improvement 
Board  have  a Bill  applying  for  powers  to  make 
a diversion  of  the  river  Nene  at  Wisbech  into  a 
new  cut ; also  the  conversion  of  part  of  the 
existing  channel  into  a dock  and  float,  with 
quays,  wharfs,  warehonses,  and  sheds.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  construct  four  bridges  across 
the  new  cut,  and  a tunnel  under  it.  The  Ipswich 
Dock  Board  apply  for  powers  to  make  a new 
entrance  lock,  together  with  a new  pier,  jetty, 
and  bridges,  and  also  to  lay  down  tramways  in 
connexion  with  the  dock.  The  river  Wear  Com. 
misaioners  apply  for  powers  to  remove  Hendon 
Rock,  and  to  erect  protective  works  at  the  south 
outlet.  The  Hull  Dock  Company  have  a Bill 
seeking  powers  to  purchase  the  Citadel  Estate 
and  Earle’s  ahipbnilding  and  engineering  estab- 
lishment,  for  dock  and  warehouse  extension. 
The  King’s  Lynn  Dock  Company  apply  for 
powers  to  enlarge  the  present  dock,  and  con- 
struct a new  one,  with  wharfs,  sheds,  ware- 
houses, and  tramways.  The  proposed  new 
dock  will  be  eight  acres  in  extent,  and  will  be 
constructed  on  land  belonging  to  the  Norfolk 
Estnary  Company.  The  Bristol  Port  and  Channel 
Dock  Company  seek  powers  to  construct  a new 
graving  dock,  and  two  new  piers,  450  ft.  and 
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150  ft.  in  length  respectively.  The  Jlaidstone 
Corporation  apply  for  powers  to  conetrnct  a new 
bridge  across  the  Medway  at  Maidstone.  The 
Margate  Corporation  inclodein  a comprehensive 
Improvement  Bill  powers  to  construct  a sea  wall 
and  embankment  on  the  beach  or  foreshore,  for 
the  protection  of  the  cliffs  within  the  limits  of 
the  borough  as  proposed  to  be  extended. 

The  Bills  in  respect  of  town  improvements 
show  that  many  of  the  large  municipalities  are 
alive  to  the  importance  of  poasessing  increased 
powers  for  the  sanitary  and  general  government 
of  their  respective  localities.  The  Wakefield 
Corporation  promote  an  Improvement  Bill  which 
includes  large  and  varied  powers.  These  com- 
prise the  purchase  of  the  water  company ; also 
general  powers  with  respect  to  laying  out  of 
streets,  and  the  width  of  the  same,  together 
with  sewerage  and  drainage;  control  over  the 
erection  of  buildings  as  to  site,  elevation,  mode 
of  construction,  materials,  nature  of  foundations, 
thickness  of  walls,  levels  of  cellars,  spaces  to  be 
left  between  houses  for  ventilation  purposes, 
construotion  of  roofs,  chimneys,  and  flues,  height 
and  dimensions  of  rooms,  number  and  size  of 
windows,  and  construction  and  ventilation  of 
drains.  Powers  are  also  taken  to  close  and 
remove  uninhabitable  bonses,  and  there  is  like- 
wise a clause  in  the  Bill  empowering  the  Cor- 
poration to  build  a new  town-hall  and  police 
buildings.  The  Over  Darwen  (Lancashire) 
Local  Board  have  a Bill,  in  which  they  seek 
powers  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  Darwen, 
by  scouring  and  dredging,  and  improving  the 
channel  and  the  river  banks,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
free  and  uninterrupted  flowof  water.  Also  powers 
to  discontinne  the  use  of  and  remove  existing 
cesspools  and  ashpits,  and  to  construct  cesspools 
and  ashpits  of  an  improved  character.  Also  powers 
to  alter  the  present  minimum  charge  for  water 
supply.  The  Gateshead  Corporation  have  a Bill 
empowering  them  to  construct  public  pleasure 
grounds  and  carry  ont  street  improvements. 
The  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Corporation  also  pro- 
mote  an  improvement  Bill,  including  powers  for 
the  widening  of  streets,  powers  to  purchase 
a site  on  which  to  erect  a free  library,  and  also 
powers  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  construct 
tramways.  The  Leeds  Corporation  apply  for  an 
improvement  Bill  containing  very  comprehensive 
powers.  The  Bill  includes  powers  to  purchase 
both  gas  and  waterworks,  and  to  construct  ad- 
ditional works  5 also  powers  to  acquire  land  for 
sanitary  purposes,  and  to  remove  dilapidated 
houses;  powers  to  erect  houses  for  the  labouring 
clasaes,  also  hospitals,  mortuaries,  public  dairies, 
cowsheds,  bakehouses,  and  public  water-closets; 
additional  powers  as  to  the  regulation  of  streets 
and  buildings,  and  powers  to  prevent  the  erection 
of  houses  and  buildings  on  ground  filled  np  with 
offensive  materials.  Powers  are  likewise  taken 
for  the  construction  and  widening  of  streets  on 
an  extensive -scale ; for  the  building  of  a new 
police  station,  and  for  the  construction  of  parks 
and  recreation  grounds  on  several  bundled  acres 
of  ground  to  be  acquired  on  Hoibeck  Moor  and 
othersuburbs.  TheMiddlesbrough  Corporation  in 
an  Improvement  Bill  seeks  powers  to  erect  a new 
market,  slaughter-houses,  a new  town-hall,  and 
police  offices,  on  15,955  square  yards  of  land  to 
be  purchased  for  the  purpose.  The  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  Corporation  promote  a Bill  empower- 
ing them  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  town-ball, 
police-courts,  public  offices,  and  markets.  The 
Bill  also  contains  clauses  empowering  the  cor- 
poration  to  make  extensive  street  improvements. 
Tbe  Margate  Improvement  Bill,  which  also  con- 
tains clanses  for  the  extension  of  the  borough, 
seeks  greatly  enlarged  powers  as  to  building  and 
other  sanitary  arrangements.  Power  is  likewise 
sought  for  the  widening  and  reconstrnction  of  a 
large  number  of  streets  in  the  town,  and  there 
are  clauses  in  the  Bill  enabling  the  corporation 
to  enlarge  and  improve  the  existing  town-ball,  or 
to  poll  it  down  and  build  a new  one.  Further 
clauses  enable  the  corporation  to  erect  dwellings 
for  the  labouring  classes  who  may  be  displaced 
by  the  works  authorised  by  the  Bill.  The  Bolton 
Corporation  also  promote  an  Improvement  Bill, 
which  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  limits  of 
tbe  borough,  the  constrnclion  of  new  roads  and 
streets,  new  sewage  works,  and  a new  cemetery. 


Concrete. — At  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Elcho, 
M.P.,  a committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  with  the 
view  of  reporting  on  the  subject  of  “ Concrete 
as  a Fire-resisting  Material,”  to  a Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  com- 
mittee are  now  seeking  information. 


RESTORATIONS  AT  THE  DULWICH 
PICTURE  GALLERY. 

Foe  some  months  past  the  picture-gallery  at 
Dulwich  College  has  been  closed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tbe  building  undergoing  a complete  reno- 
vation and  mural  decoration,  and  pending  the 
execution  of  the  works  the  pictures  have  been 
temporarily  removed  for  exhibition  at  tbe  Bethnal, 
green  Mnseum.  The  roof  and  ceiling  has  been 
restored,  and  a new  system  of  warming  and 
ventilating  the  interior  has  been  introduced. 
Hot-water  pipes  have  been  substituted  for  hot 
air,  the  new  apparatus  having  been  supplied  and 
fitted  on  Haden’s  patent.  The  upper  portions 
of  the  walls  have  been  painted  in  a light  warm 
tint,  and  the  lower  parts  will  be  in  red,  tbe 
effect  being  heightened  by  gilt  mouldings.  This 
portion  of  the  work  is  now  in  progress,  and  will 
be  completed  in  the  coarse  of  a week  or  two, 
but  it  is  stated  that  the  gallery  will  not  be  re- 
opened until  tbe  spring  of  next  year,  the  pictures 
in  tbe  meantime  remaining  at  Bethnal-green. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  builder  and  decorator,  of  Dnlwich, 
basexecuted  the  work,  which  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  the  architect  to  the  college  estate. 


BIRMINGHAM  ARCADE. 

ZINC  GAS.riTTINGS. 

Tde  accompanying  engraving  illustrates  the 
centre  dome  and  circular  vestibule  of  tbe  great 
arcade  recently  built  in  Birmingham,  some 
descriptive  particulars  of  which  appeared  in  our 
iesne  of  the  2nd  of  September.* 

Birmingham  is  the  manufacturing  centre  of 
the  gas-fitting  trade,  and  from  amongst  a number 
of  competitors  Messrs.  Best  & Lloyd  (of  Cambray 
Works,  Handsworth,  and  Holborn  Viaduct,  Lon- 
don)  were  tbe  firm  selected  to  light  this  exten- 
sive and  popular  structure ; and  having  success- 
fully introduced  their  innovation,  the  employment 
of  zinc,  in  the  manufacture  of  large  and  massive 
gas-fittings  requisite  to  light  up  efficiently  so 
considerable  a range  of  building,  we  think  it  due 
to  the  ability  and  enterprise  of  the  firm  to  notice 
the  facilities  afforded  by  them  for  providing 
i large  buildings  with  gas-fittings  of  suitably 
' massive  proportions  and  distinctness  of  detail, 
t without  inonrring  tbe  heavy  and  often  probibi- 
; tive  cost  of  cast  brass  fittings,  or  sacrificing 
' utilitarian  necessities.  If  the  appearance  of  these 
new  zinc  gas  fittings  were  stamped  by  a mani- 
fest inferiority,  their  use  in  the  lighting  of  even 
large  buildings,  where  iron  is  often  employed, 
would  be  mnch  more  limited  than  we  venture 
to  predict  will  bo  the  case;  but  the  mode 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Beat  & Lloyd  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tbe  baser  metal,  and  in  carrying  a sonnd 
brass  gas-way  through  whatever  designs  or 
shapes  are  given  by  the  expensive  metal-moulds 
employed  in  the  production,  and  the  good  ap- 
pearance imparted  by  the  firm’s  antique  bronze, 
justify  the  expectation  that  the  small  fittings 
(one-third  or  one-fourth  tbe  price  of  correspond- 
ing  brass  goods)  will  become  very  general  in 
private  dwellings. 

We  learn  that  their  productions  have  been 
used  at  the  Masonic  banqueting-hall  in  Birming- 
ham,  the  Arcade  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  new 
municipal  buildings  in  Kidderminster  ; and  that 
they  can  hold  their  own  against  foreign  com- 
petitors is  shown  by  tbe  fact  that  their  fittings 
are  used  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Berne, 
the  town-hall  at  Breslau,  and  Adelsberg  Castle, 
Hanover. 


MESSRS.  DOULTON’S  PREMISES, 
LAMBETH. 

In  onr  present  issue  we  give  a view  of  the 
block  of  offices  and  studios  now  being  erected  at 
the  corner  of  High-street,  Lambeth,  by  Messrs. 
Doulton  & Co.,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Tarring,  Son,  & Wilkinson,  architects,  tbe 
building  which  led  to  the  strike  of  bricklayers, 
concerning  which  much  has  been  said. 

Tbe  bnilding  is  designed  to  form  tbe  angle  of 
the  plot  of  ground  occnpied  by  Messrs.  Doulton’s 
warehouse  and  pottery  works,  and  it  will  be  a 
conspicuons  object  from  tbe  Albert  Embank- 
ment. It  is  not  much  advanced  beyond  the 
ground-floor  at  present.  When  completed  it  will 
be  very  lofty.  Tbe  materials  are  chiefly  red  brick 
and  terra-cotta,  but  black  brick  is  also  extensively 
introduced,  the  whole  of  tbe  lower  plinth  and 
base  being  of  the  latter  material,  which,  being 
highly  vitrified,  is  calculated  to  resist  the  wear 

* See  p.  862,  ante. 


and  tear  of  passing  traffic  better  than  ordinary* 
brickwork. 

Messrs.  Doulton  have  of  late  years  introduced 
and  brought  to  great  perfect’on  the  manufac- 
ture of  a stoneware  now  generally  known  as 
“ Doulton  ware.”  This,  as  affording  an  inde- 
structible medium  for  the  introduction  of 
coloured  and  artistic  work,  has  been  osed  by  the 
architects  for  the  decoration  of  reveals,  cills,  and 
panels,  and  as  bosses.  Terra-cotta  blocks  are 
prepared  with  sinkings  and  half-round  hollows, 
which  are  keyed  to  bold  the  Doulton-ware  tiles, 
rolls,  or  bosses,  set  in  cement.  Tbe  care  which,, 
with  the  aid  of  the  pupils  of  the  South  Lambeth 
School  of  Art,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John 
Sparkea,  Messrs.  Doulton  give  to  the  art-decora- 
tion of  this  special  ware,  renders  it  of  value  for 
use  in  the  decorative  parts  of  architectural  works. 

Tbe  work  already  laid  by  the  special  terra- 
cotta setters  (tbe  so-called  plaaterers  of  the 
bricklayers’  strike)  appears  to  be  well  done,  and 
will  go  far  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  extended 
use  of  terra-cotta,  against  which  the  chief  com- 
plaint has  been  the  irregular  look  of  tbe  joints 
and  the  winding  of  the  terra-cotta. 

It  has  been  the  care  of  tbe  architects  to  design 
the  terra-cotta  details  so  as  to  show  that  these 
objections  are  capable  of  being  removed,  the  latter 
one  being  obviated,  in  a great  measure,  by  the 
use  of  incised  ornament  on  the  plain  blocks,  and 
by  a careful  arrangement  of  the  break-joints,. 
the  whole  of  which  have  been  arranged  by  them 
on  large-scale  drawings,  in  addition  to  the  fall- 
sized  mouldings. 

The  building  is  arranged  with  a basement  for 
stores.  A ground-floor,  with  a highly-enriched 
' triangular  porch  with  doors  right  and  left  gives 
entrance  to  the  offices.  A spacious  stone  stair- 
case at  the  back  gives  access  to  the  first  floor, 

I which  will  be  used  as  a show-room,  and  to  the 
I second,  third,  and  fourth  floors,  which  will  be 
I used  as  studios  by  the  artists  employed  in  the 
I production  of  the  Doulton  and  other  ware.  The 
entrance  for  the  latter  will  be  for  the  present  a 
temporary  one  at  the  side  of  the  building  shown 
in  perspective. 

On  the  studio  floors  the  depth  of  the  window 
reveals  will  be  used  as  flower-beds,  in  terra  cotta 
and  stoneware  sides  and  fronts,  for  use  in  design- 
ing ornaments.  The  fourth  floor  opens  on  to  a 
balcony  on  each  elevation,  which  can  bo  used  for 
drying  or  other  purposes. 

Tbe  roof  ridge  is  in  the  form  of  a the  hips 
and  valleys  resting  on  the  recessed  walls  of  the 
balcony  level,  which  are  carried  internally  on  the 
lower  floors  by  terra-cotta  columns  and  arches. 
The  fourth-floor  binders  also  form  ties  to  some 
of  the  principals,  and  hip  and  valley  pieces. 

Tbe  roof  will  be  covered  with  tiles  of  a sub- 
dued reddish-brown  hue. 

The  terra  cotta  will  be  both  red  and  cream 
colour.  The  oriel,  which  forms  a feature  over 
the  entrance-door,  is  carried  on  an  enriched 
terra-cotta  corbel,  tied  to  the  cross  wall  and 
internal  pier  with  [_  and  T irons. 

The  name  and  coloured  tiles  forming  a band 
round  the  turret  will  be  in  faience  tiles  set  in 
cement,  and  keyed  to  tbe  brickwork  backing. 
The  floors  will  be  laid  on  joists  wrought  and 
chamfered  on  the  lower  edge,  having  fillets  and 
wrought  boarding  between  them,  to  form  tho 
ceiling  of  tbe  room  below,  and  to  take  pugging 
between  the  floor  and  ceiling  boards. 

Messrs.  Doulton  are  carrying  out  the  works 
themselves,  with  Mr.  John  Phillips  as  their 
manager. 

We  hear  with  great  regret  that  Messrs. 
Doulton’s  works  here  and  on  the  embankment, 
where  the  strike  really  occurred,  are  still 
" picketed,”  and  that,  as  a result,  very  slow 
progress  is  being  made.  What  is  going  on  is 
so  like  a conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  that  it- 
wonld  probably  go  bard  with  those  concerned  in 
it  if  law  were  appealed  to.  The  public  and  indi- 
viduals are  alike  damaged  by  it;  and  with  what 
object  ? To  prevent  two  fellow-workmen  who 
have  obtained  skill  in  the  performance  of  a 
special  branch  of  business  from  peacefully 
pursuing  their  calling,  and  earning  their  bread 
by  the  exercise  of  that  skill,  a right  which  it  is 
thought  tbe  laws  of  the  country  secure  to  every 
man.  The  more  carefully  this  strike  is  coosidered- 
the  more  preposterous,  the  more  suicidal,  and 
the  more  deplorable  does  it  appear. 


The  Curfew  at  Stratford-oa-Avou.— The 
bell-tower  of  tbe  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  has  been  pat  into  repair  in 
order  that  the  ringing  of  the  curfew-bell  may  be 
resamed. 


Deo.  9,  1876.] 
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A FRENCH  TIEW  OF  COMPETITION. 

Mr.  CiI-^ri-es  Barry’s  exceedingly  interesting 
address  at^he  opening  of  the  Eoyal  Institote  of 
British  Architects  "has  been  read  in  Paris  by 
French  architects  with  some  little  wonder.  It 
breathes  a tone  of  discontent  with  the  position 
of  architeotore,  and  its  followers  in  England, 
that  Frenchmen  find  diffionlt  to  appreciate. 

Mr.  Barry’s  remarks  on  the  subject  of  com. 
petition  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  architect  here,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
discourse  of  M.  Jobbe-DuTal,  who  at  one  of  the 
conferences  of  the  Soci4t4  Nationale  des  Archi- 
iectesde  France  spoke  on  the  subject  of  competi- 
tion very  much  to  the  following  effect. 

M.  Jobbc-Duval  thought  that  few  people  in 
the  present  day  could  openly  declare  themselves 
enemies  to  competition ; he  suggests  that  as  we 
all  allow  that  competition  is  good  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  life,  shackled  by  all  the  theories 
of  the  schools,  how  mnoh  more  desirable  must 
competition  be  to  bring  forth  the  result  of  an 
experience  of  many  years  ? 

Work,  M.  Jobbe-Dnval  truly  observes,  is  a 
great  moraliser,  and  can  there  be  anything  more 
efilcacious  in  inciting  artists  to  do  their  best 
than  is  afforded  by  a wholesome  competition  ? 
And  these  pacific  struggles,  do  they  nob  induce 
the  artists  to  higher  aims  than  they  are  likely  to 
be  led  up  to  by  any  sucoesses  which  may  come 
to  them  through  their  claims  by  established 
position  or  the  help  of  friends  ? 

According  to  M.  Jobbc-Duval,  three  things 
are  essential  to  ensure  a successful  result  from 
competition : clearness  of  the  programme  ; the 
equitable  composition  of  the  jury;  its  responsi- 
bility. 

The  programme  ought  to  define  clearly  the 
limits  of  the  ground  ; its  topographical  situation  j 
the  aspect  of  the  principal  facade  ; the  precise 
details  of  the  interior  arrangements  j the  nature  of 
the  materials  famished  by  the  country  in  which 
the  building  is  to  be  erected;  lastly,  the  cost. 
The  programme  ought,  according  to  M.  Jobbe- 
Duval,  to  abstain  from  all  dictation  as  to  style, 
in  order  that  the  artist,  synthetising  his  know- 
ledge,  shall  exercise  all  the  liberty  desirable  in 
the  creation  of  his  work.  It  is  this  liberty  which 
alone  will  allow  of  the  creation  of  works  bearing 
the  parbionlar  stamp  of  each  individual,  and 
which  will  create  an  art  suitable  to  the  epoch 
in  which  we  live.  In  these  conditions,  it  wonld 
seem  to  M.  Jobbe-Duval  that  the  programme 
would  satisfy  both  contracting  parties,  in  deter- 
mining the  services  demanded,  and  leaving  all 
liberty  to  realise  for  the  best  the  interests  of  art. 

In  approaching  the  second  indispensable,  the 
equitable  composition  of  the  jury,  M.  Jobb4. 
Duval  remarks  that  here  he  is  touching  on  the 
most  delicate  point  of  the  qnestion,  and  he  attri- 
bntes  the  failure  of  the  jnry,  which  so  often 
happens,  to  the  fact  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  jurors,  owing  to  their  being  selected  on 
account  of  their  eminence,  are  opponents  of  the 
system  of  competition,  and  therefore,  as  hnman 
agents,  do  everything  to  avert,  unconsciously  of 
course,  the  just  operation  of  the  system. 

In  passing  to  the  third  point,  the  responsibility 
of  the  jury,  be  remarks  that  a great  injoryis 
done  to  the  competitors  in  the  judgment  they 
undergo  without  being  able  to  defend  themselves. 
Thus,  men  have  passed  months  in  thinking,  com. 
bioiog,  and  executing  an  intellectual  work,  and 
all  this  is  to  be  annulled  without  their  being  able 
to  reply  to  the  objections  raised.  In  this  there 
is  an  absolute  perversion  of  justice. 

I believe,  says  M.  Jobbe-Dnval,  that  the  jory 
should  not  be  too  large,  in  order  that  each 
member  should  represent  an  independent  indi- 
viduality. A jury  composed  of  ten  members 
presents  every  guarantee  necessary. 

The  disconrse  was  ended  by  a warm  appeal 
to  the  profession  to  support  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  competition. 

Paris. 


Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,. — 
Some  important  alterations  are  about  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  Eoyal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich.  The  want  of  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion has  been  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  by 
the  board  of  visitors,  and  works  for  increasing 
the  accommodation  for  the  cadets  have  been 
commenced,  involving  an  expenditure  of  20,00OZ., 
of  which  a fourth  has  already  been  granted  by 
Parliament.  The  governor’s  house  is  also  being 
re-constructed  at  a cost  of  3,800J.  A sum  of 
3,600Z.  has  been  expended  in  enlarging  the  space 
for  cricket  and  other  outdoor  sports. 


HOW  TO  DRAIN  A HOUSE. 

BY  T.  MELLABD  llEADE,  C.E.* 

Tre  subject  of  my  paper  is  not  one  to  excite 
the  imagination,  to  give  scope  to  lofty  ideas,  or 
to  raise  emotions  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 

It  is  essentially  of  the  earth  earthy.  To  what 
extent  the  greai  masters  of  onr  art  had  to  con- 
descend to  consider  so  humble  a subject  as  house 
. drainage,  I have  not  seen  recorded  in  our  text- 
books.  Whether  this  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  grudging  attention  usually  paid  to 
house  drainage  by  the  profession  I am  not 
aware.  Admittedly  it  is  an  unenterfcaining  subject 
and  not  one  calculated  to  excite  the  interest  of 
the  artistic  miud,  fed  on  the  exciting  bat  not 
very  nourishing  food  of  the  competition  per- 
spective. 

The  architect,  as  a rule,  not  taking  any  special 
interest  in  this  class  of  work,  usually  as  regards 
the  carrying  out  of  his  plans  relegates  it  largely 
to  the  clerk  of  works,  or,  if  there  be  none,  leaves 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  bricklayer,  who  hands  it 
over  to  a labourer,  and  as  clerks  of  works  are 
not  always  paragons  of  knowledge  and  accuracy, 
and  bricklayers  are  not  the  moat  scientific  of 
men,— even  though  as  honest  as  the  one  to  whom 
Professor  Huxley  would  entrust  the  planning  of 
a college  in  preference  to  engaging  the  services 
of  an  “ eminent  architect,” — the  drainage  works 
are,  to  speak  in  the  mildest  terms,  frequently 
unsatisfactory. 

But,  as'is  often  the  case,  that  which  at  first 
repels  us  becomes  interesting  on  closer  study, 
and  with  the  view  of  promoting  a more  exact 
and  scientific  way  of  carrying  out  the  drainage 
of  a house,  I have  ventured  to  submit  to  your 
consideration  the  following  practical  observations 
on  ” How  to  Drain  a House.” 

With  the  introduction  of  the  complex  arrange- 
ments  of  the  modern  house, — complex,  at  all 
events,  as  compared  with  that  which  satisfied  our 
forefathers, — but  more  especially  as  the  natural 
complement  of  an  abundant  water  supply 
delivered  to  each  individual  house,  the  modern 
system  of  sewerage  became  a necessity.  It  is 
not  my  present  purpose  to  deal  with  the 
“ sewer,” — that  is,  the  duct  iii  the  street  provided 
by  the  sanitary  authority  which  usually,  and 
especially  in  towns,  performs  the  separate 
functions  of  a drain  for  surface-water  and  a duct 
for  “ sewage.”  For  my  present  purpose  I 
assume,  in  my  first  example,  that  it  exists, 
and,  in  my  second  example,  that  our  supposed 
building  is  away  from  the  modern  luxury  of  a 
sewerage  system,  in  which  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  itself  becomes  one  of  the  main  con- 
siderations, and  is  of  primary  importance. 

Before  treating  of  the  general  principles  to  be 
followed  in  house-drainage,  I may  remark  that 
in  the  selection  of  the  materials  of  our  drains 
there  is  not  now  mnch  choice.  The  nse  of  glazed 
fire-clay  or  earthenware  pipes  is  almost  universal. 
Cement  pipes  have  been  recommended  by  an 
eminent  authority,  but  as  I have  bad  no  expe- 
rience of  them  it  is  not  necessary  for  roe  to  do 
more  than  mention  them.  No  one  wonld  now 
propose  to  nse  brick  or  stone  culverts,  or  drains 
square  in  section,  with  sides  of  brick,  and  bottom 
of  slates,  as  were  formerly  in  vogue.  Practically, 
then,  onr  choice  of  materials  is  limited,  but  as 
usual  there  are  great  variations  in  the  quality 
of  the  article  supplied,  not  only  by  different, 
but  by  the  same  manufacturers.  What  the  archi- 
tect should  insist  upon  is  a Strong,  well-burned, 
material,  accnracy  in  form,  both  seotionally  and 
longitudinally,  true  sockets,  and  a good  smooth 
glaze.  The  smaller  pipes  are  especially  liable  to 
bo  twisted  longitudinally,  and  such  should  be  at 
once  rejected.  Pipes  having  a rough  interior 
should  not  be  used,  as  lumps  jand  blisters  in  the 
glaze  accumulate  material  round  them  and  injure 
the  efficiency  of  the  drain. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  patting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  I will  also  explain  the  practical 
art  of  laying  drain-pipes  and  the  fall  it  is 
necessary  to  give  them  before  touching  upon  the 
general  question  of  how  to  design  house-drainage. 

I do  this  because  I consider  the  proper  laying  of 
the  pipes  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
drainage,  and  the  one  in  which  failures  most 
often  occur,  and  without  which  any  system  of 
house-drainage  will  not  perform  its  fonctiona 
satisfactorily.  The  true  laying  of  a pipe  is  of 
more  importance  ,than  its  quality.  An  inferior 
rough  and  crooked  pipe  may  if  laid  properly 
under  ordinary  circumstances  be  made  to  per- 
form its  work  satisfactorily,  whereas  the  beat  ( 
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made  pipe  in  the  world  will  only  act  for  a 
time,  and  then  inefficiently,  if  laid  in  those 
beautiful  vertical  and  horizontal  sweeps  known 
as  Hogarth’s  line  of  beauty,  so  frequently  seen 
only  in  their  full  perfection  when  a drain  is 
taken  up. 

The  righteous  indignation  of  the  bricklayer 
and  bis  labourers  employed  in  taking  it  up, 
against  the  tradesman  who  laid  it  down,  is  only 
fully  appreciated  when,  on  having  to  take  the-- 
drain  up  a second  time,  we  find  these  honest  men 
have  put  in  a pipe  without  a socket,  or  a square 
junction,  or  a junction  turned  the  wrong  way, 
or  accidentally  omitted  to  make  a joint  good, 
or  done  or  left  undone  some  one  of  those  multi- 
tudinous things  essential  to  good  workmanship.. 
Truly  the  architeot’s  bed  is  one  more  of  thorne 
than  roses. 

The  next  thing  to  be  determined  upon  is  the 
fall,  and  I cannot  too  strongly  insist  upon  the 
necessity,  in  all  cases,  of  having  the  levels  first 
accurately  taken  and  a section  made  before  the 
drains  are  put  in.  This  is  an  additional  trouble, 
no  doubt,  but  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  quality 
of  the  work.  Of  course,  when  the  whole  of  the 
trenches  can  be  opened  at  once,  this  is  not 
always  necessary  ; bnt  it  more  often  happens 
that  the  trench  has  to  be  filled  np  as  the  work 
proceeds,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
or  the  exigencies  of  the  site.  The  architect 
should,  of  course,  aim  at  getting  the  greatest 
amount  of  fall  from  the  sewer  to  the  junction, 
with  the  branch  drains  of  the  house,  keeping  in 
view  that  these  should  themselves  have  quicker 
gradients  than  the  main  drain.  Without  a sec- 
tion it  is  generally  difficult  to  do  this.  A fall  of 
1 in  48,  or  half  an  inch  to  a pipe,  is  a good  one 
for  a main  drain;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that 
this  cannot  be  obtained.  Nay,  I have  myself 
bad  to  lay  them  nearly  level ; but  in  sneh  oases 
special  fiashiog  arrangements  are  absolutely 
necessary.  The  usual  system  pursued  by  the 
“ honest  bricklayer  ” is  to  start  from  the  main 
sewer  and  lay  each  pipe  to_a  fall  by  a straight- 
edge with  a piece  of  wood  planted  on  one  end. 
The  size  of  this  piece  is  determined  by  some 
lule  no  doubt, — probably  the  rule  of  thumb  ; a 
rule,  I need  scarcely  say,  of  very  wide  and 
nniversal  application.  By  means  of  these  im- 
plements the  drain  gradually  rises  towards  thn 
house ; but  whether  it  hits  the  exact  level  or 
falls  below  it,  or  is  a foot  or  two  higher.  Provi- 
dence alone  can  determine  j at  all  events,  I may 
say  it  is  not  so  certain  to  work  oat  right  as  were- 
the  two  driftways  through  Mount  Cenis.  It  not 
seldom  happens  that  if  the  workman  finds  be 
has  made  a bangle  and  got  too  high,  he  either 
carries  hie  drain  on  a level,  or  actually  dips  it 
the  wrong  way.  And  what  does  the  architect 
do  ? He  sees  the  end  of  the  pipe  at  the  proper 
level,  and  all  the  rest  carefully  covered  up,  and 
probably  assumes  that  all  is  right. 

There  is  another  internal  defect  arising  from 
this  way  of  laying  pipes;  they  are  laid  by  the 
flangee,  and  the  inverts,  whioh  are  of  primary  im- 
portance, are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
have  never  seen  outside  of  my  own  practice  honse- 
drains  laid  by  their  inverts;  bat  I consider  this 
should,  where  the  fall  is  limited,  always  be  done. 
It  is  readily  done,  but  the  drain-layer  has  to  be 
taught,  and  it  is  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  teach 
him,  bub  not  more  than,  I hope,  any  architect 
interested  in  the  perfection  of  his  work  would 
undertake.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  by 
fixing  sight-rails  at  the  two  ends  of  the  drain, 
and  sighting  a boning-rod  with  a T-piece  at- 
the  top,  and  a bent  piece  of  iron  or  shoe  to  fib 
on  to  the  invert  at  the  bottom.  This,  of  course,, 
usually  iuvolves  a correct  system  of  levels  and 
bench-marks,  with  the  depths  figured  on  the 
drawing.  The  joints  should  in  all  cases  be 
made  in  cement ; half  Portland  cement  and 
half  sand  is  a good  proportion ; and  special 
CYre  should  be  taken  to  scrape  oat  the  cement 
on  the  inside  of  the  joint,  so  as  to  leave  as 
perfect  a tube  as  possible,  free  from  lamps 
and  obstrnctions.  I need  scarcely  say  half- 
bricks  should  not  be  left  in  the  pipes,  but  I 
have  not  unfrequently  found  them  there. 

Having  now  described  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant structural  details  necessary  to  the  effi- 
cient action  of  any  system  of  drainage,  I shall 
next  discuss  the  best  system  to  be  adonted. 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  all  drains 
ehonld  be  on  the  outside  of  a house,  and  in  no 
oases,  except  through  unavoidable  necessity, 
should  they  be  carried  through  it. 

The  soil  and  waste-pipes  from  water-closets 
baths,  and  lavatories,  should  also  be  taken  as  far 
as  possible  outside.  I assume,  in  the  first  place, 
that  every  sink,  basin,  and  bath  is  trapped  in- 
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side  the  hoaae  with  an  S trap,  conatruoted  ao  aa 
to  be  readilylcleaned.  If  this  is  not  done,  draughts 
of  air  will  come  up  them  into  the  room,  conrey- 
ing  the  stench  from  the  organic  matters  coating 
the  interior  surface  of  the  pipe,  even  though  the 
sewer  gases  should  be  carefully  excluded  by 
external  arrangements  such  as  I shall  presently 
describe.  The  water-closet  is  always  fitted  with 
an  S trap,  which  should  not  exceed  4 in.  diameter, 
though  the  soil-pipe  into  which  it  empties  is 
better  larger,  and  I frequently  specify  it  5 in. 
I consider  the  pan-closetobjectionable,  especially 
since  the  compulsory  introduction  of  the  two- 
gallon  regulating  cistern  has  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  after-flush  to  fill  the  pan. 
The  container  is  a reservoir  coated  with  filth, 
bidden  by  the  pan  holding  the  water  in  the  basin. 
A basin  with  a trap  at  the  side  or  back,  called  a 
wash-ont  basin,  is  afar  better  apparatus.  If  a 
pan-closet  is  used,  it  shonld  always  have  the 
container  ventilated.  Baths  and  lavatory  basins 
should  never  have  their  outlets  into  the  soil-pipe 
of  the  closet : this  is  often  done  to  save  expense, 
and  even  the  trap  of  the  closet  is  used  to  trap 
the  waste-pipe  from  basins  and  baths  ; but  this 
ia  still  more  objectionable.  The  soil-pipe  of  a 
closet  should  in  all  cases  be  an  independent  pipe, 
into  which  nothing  hot  the  soil  enters,  and  it 
should  be  carried  up  above  the  eaves  of  the 
house,  full  bore  ; if  to  the  top  of  a chimney, 
stack  all  the  better,  and  it  should  be,  except  in 
those  cases  where  it  acts  also  to  take  the  gutter- 
water  from  the  roof,  fitted  with  a wind-gnard  or 
revolving  cowl  to  prevent  down-draughts. 

We  now  come  to  the  drainage  proper  by  which 
all  the  separate  outflows  of  waste  organio  matter 
are  to  be  carried  off  and  into  the  main  sewer. 

In  designing  a system  of  house-drainage  we 
must  decide,  in  the  first  place,  whether  we  keep 
our  rainwater  separate.  In  the  case  of  a bouse 
supplied  with  hard  water  it  is  advisable  to  store 
the  rainwater,  and  this  is  best  done,  as  is  usual, 
in  an  underground  brick  tank  cemented  inside, 
called  a terras  cistern.  It  will  nearly  always  be 
found  that  there  are  some  down-spouts  that, 
through  the  levels,  cannot  be  readily  connected 
with  this  cistern.  These  should  be  turned  into 
the  drain,  which  they  will  help  to  flush  and  keep 
clean.  In  cases,  however,  where  the  sewage  has 
to  be  disposed  of  independently  of  a main  sewer, 
the  rainwater  is  rather  a trouble  than  otherwise, 
and  those  pipes  nnconnecfced  with  the  rainwater 
cistern  shonld  be  turned  on  to  the  surface 
channels  or  made  to  flow  over  a grass  plot.  The 
overflow  of  the  terras  cisterns  shonld  in  no  case, 
where  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  drain  ; if  it  is  we  can  never 
be  sure  of  the  purity  of  the  water,  and  I have 
known  instances  where  the  whole  of  the  house 
has  been  connected  with  the  sewer  through  the 
rainwater  cistern ; the  air-space  above  the 
cistern  being  connected  with  the  space  under 
the  floor  of  the  honse,  the  overflow  being  taken 
into  the  sewer  and  untrapped.  Even  if  trapped 
we  have  no  secnrity,  as  the  water  in  the  trap 
dries  up  before  the  cistern  overflows  again.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  overflow  be  taken  into  an 
air-chambered  trap  supplied  with  water  from 
another  source,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
the  trap  choking  through  inattention  and  the 
sewage  water  backing  into  the  tank.  The  over, 
flow  should  be  taken  into  an  absorbent  well,  or 
discharged  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which, 
if  the  levels  allow  it,  ia  still  better. 

In  some  cases  the  sewage  from  the  baths, 
basins,  and  sinks  is  carried  independently  into  a 
tank  from  which  it  is  pumped  to  be  nsed  for 
garden  purposes.  The  soil  alone  of  the  water- 
closets  is  taken  into  the  main-aewer.  This  is  an 
arrangement  also  suitable  for  a house  supplied 
with  earth-closets,  and  one  I am  adopting  at  the 
New  Truant  Schools  at  Hightown.  Where  there 
is  a man  employed  constantly  who  can  look  after 
the  tank,  and  keep  it  empty,  or  plenty  of  labonr 
in  the  shape  of  boys  to  pump  it  dry  every  day, 
the  arrangement  is  a good  one,  and  combined 
with  the  earth-closet  in  such  cases,  with  land  on 
which  to  use  it,  the  main-sewercanbe  dispensed 
with  altogether.  In  all  oases  where  it  is  possible 
the  sewage  shonld  be  used  before  decomposition 
sets  in.  In  those  special  instances,  and  these 
constitute  a large  class  of  cases,  where  there  is 
no  main  sewerage,  and  there  is  not  labour  to 
keep  the  tank  pumped  frequently,  other  methods 
mast  be  adopted.  The  ordinary  cesspool  is  an 
abomination,  containing  as  it  does  a festering 
and  decomposing  mass  of  filthy  matter  which  is 
not  removed  until  it  attains  the  consistency  of  a 
solid  palp.  This  is  the  absorbent  well.  If  snob 
a thing  has  to  be  adopted,  it  should  be  well 
ventilated,  and  the  connexion  of  the  house-drains 


with  it  eff'ectnally  cut  off.  I am,  however,  trying 
another  system,  which,  if  it  succeeds,  I shall  be 
happy  to  explain  at  a future  time. 

Let  me  describe  the  drainage  of  a large  villa 
aa  recently  carried  out  by  me.  The  sewage  or 
slop-tank  is  placed  in  a convenient  position  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  levels  ao  arranged 
that  the  inlet  drain  discharges  into  it  above  the 
level  of  the  garden  surface.  I consider  this  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  for  by  doing  so  I 
get  an  overflow  on  to  the  surface,  and  it  is  im. 
possible  for  the  sewage  to  back  up  the  pipe  and 
seal  the  end  of  it  to  the  atmosphere.  I have 
known  this  pnrpoaely  done,  and  indeed  have  in 
former  times  dipped  the  end  of  the  pipe  below 
the  snrface  of  the  water  with  the  mistaken  view 
of  “ trapping  it,”  but  find  by  experience  it  is  an 
entire  mistake,  as  the  first  thing  to  be  considered 
after  providing  for  the  flow  of  the  water  is  to 
arrange  for  the  circulation  of  the  air.  By  no 
other  means  can  we  ensure  the  drains  being  kept 
sweet.  The  tank  is  constructed  of  brick  in 
cement,  vaulted  over  with  an  arch  in  which  is  an 
iron  manhole  cover  ; it  is  in  no  way  an  absorbent 
well,  and  the  whole  of  the  sewage  must  con- 
sequently be  pumped  ont  and  disposed  of  on  the 
surface  or  by  the  overflow.  By  such  means  the 
organio  matters  get  oxydised  in  percolating 
through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  an  absorbent  well  such  oxydiaation  does 
not  take  place,  but  all  the  surrounding  subsoil 
becomes  sewage  sodden  as  the  atmosphere  is 
permanently  exclnded.  From  the  tank  a drain 
is  laid  on  a bank  at  an  inclination  of  1 in  SO  and 
1 in  16,  gradually  increasiug  as  it  approaches  the 
house.  This  a drain  should  always  do.  There 
is  a manhole  containing  at  the  bottom  one  of 
Pott's  air-ohambered  traps  which  I will  pre- 
sently describe.  This  effectually  severs  the  con- 
nexion between  the  tank  and  the  house,  as  all  the 
slop. drains  converge  at  this  point.  From  the  tank 
side  of  the  S trap  is  carried  a 4.in.  ventilating 
pipe  to  the  upright  ventilator,  which  coneists  of 
a 5.in.  cast-iron  pipe  terminating  on  a chimney- 
stack,  with  a cowl  carried  up  above  the  chimney- 
pots. This  also  acts  aa  a ventilator  for  the  soil 
drains,  as  I will  presently  show.  The  slops  are 
drawn  from  three  situations,  terminating  in  two 
cases  in  Pott’s  traps,  which  sever  the  connexion 
between  the  house  and  the  drains  between  it  and 
the  manhole.  This  completes  the  slop  drainage. 

The  soil-drain  commences  at  the  main  sewer 
in  the  road  with  a 9-in.  pipe,  at  an  inclination 
of  1 in  10,  1 in  53,  and  1 in  12.  At  the  point 
where  the  branch  drains  converge  is  a man- 
hole, and  at  the  bottom  is  a 6-in.  Satrap  built  op 
solid  in  the  brickwork.  This  trap  occupies  half 
of  the  manhole,  the  other  half  is  an  open  duct, 
and  as  the  drain  is  9 in.  on  the  other  side  this 
open  duct  converges.  The  bottom  of  the  duct 
is  of  glazed  brick,  and  is  laid  at  a greater  inclina- 
tion than  the  sewer.  The  manhole  is  contracted 
towards  the  snrface,  and  fitted  with  a cast-iron 
manhole  cover  and  a side  ventilator.  It  will 
thoB  be  seen  that  all  commnnication  between 
the  main  sewer  and  the  house  is  effectually 
prevented.  Further  on  the  drain  diminishes  to 
6 in.,  and  is  connected  with  the  vertical  venti. 
lating  pipe  by  a 4.in.  branch;  it  is  then  carried 
on  to  the  waterclosets,  aa  shown.  The  soil-pipe 
is  carried  up  aa  a ventilator,  and  terminated 
with  a cowl.  Along  the  course  of  the  drain  are 
apertnrea  for  patting  the  garden-hose  in  for 
flashing  it  above  the  fluahing-tank.  There  ia  a 
flushing-tank  supplied  with  water  from  the  main. 
It  is  of  brick  in  cement,  and  ia  fitted  with  one  of 
Donlton’s  valvea.  Occasionally  the  tank  is  filled 
with  water  by  a tap  from  the  main,  the  valve 
drawn  up,  and  the  hydraulic  force  developed 
is  sufficient  to  olean  out  the  drain.  Had  there 
been  a convenient  spot  for  it  I shonld  have 
placed  the  fluahing-tank  at  the  head  of  the 
drain.  I have  used  these  tanks  for  a good  many 
years,  and  with  most  beneficial  effect.  As  a 
rule,  the  amount  of  water  running  down  a house- 
drain  ia  insufficient  to  keep  it  clean,  and  fre- 
qnently  have  I had  to  take  up  drains  filled  up 
solid  with  deposit,  which,  if  they  had  been 
capable  of  being  flushed  out  in  the  way  named, 
might  have  been  kept  perfectly  clear.  By  the 
combination  of  manholes  and  traps  in  every  case 
I get  a throngh  current  of  air  in  the  main  drains. 

The  inlet  is  open,  and  the  outlet  is  in  one  of 
the  two  ventilating  shafts.  Thia  keeps  the 
drain  perfectly  sweet.  The  honse  is  entirely 
isolated  from  external  infinence,  and  the  drains 
instead  of  being  filled  with  fcBcal  matters  are 
kept  olean  and  free.  The  division  of  the  slops  and 
soil  where  there  ia  main  sewerage,  is,  of  coarse, 
not  by  any  means  absolutely  necessary,  but  is  a 
refinement  I should  only  recommend  in  a large 


house,  where  the  slops  are  valuable  in  the 
garden,  and  where  there  ia  labonr  to  dispose  of 
them.  The  slops  might  be  taken  into  the  main 
sewer,  the  house  being  isolated  therefrom  just 
the  same. 

The  manhole,  with  its  contained  trap,  is  a 
novel  feature  of  great  utility ; by  it,  the  drain 
can  be  inspected,  and  if  the  trap  should  get 
accidentally  choked,  each  a calamity  is  found 
ont  and  obviated  at  once ; whereas,  otherwise, 
the  first  notice  of  it  in  many  cases  may  be  the 
backing  np  of  the  sewage  into  the  foundations. 
It  is  an  inspection  place,  which  no  system  of 
drainage  should  be  without,  as,  otherwise,  it  is 
; impossible  to  say  whether  the  drains  are  work- 
ing properly  or  not. 

Formerly,  trapping  a drain  meant  bottling 
up  the  gases  in  it,  now  it  is  recognised  that  no 
system  of  trapping  is  perfect  without  ventilation 
combined  with  it.  There  are  many  patterns  of 
traps  for  effecting  this,  besides  those  I have  nsed 
here,  but  I have  not  spaoe  to  describe  them. 

To  conclude,  there  is  no  part  of  the  house 
which  more  wants  supervision  than  the  drainage, 
and  no  part  that  is  more  difficult  to  supervise. 
Speaking  to  architects,  I may  say  that  5 per 
cent,  commission  will  not  pay  for  the  necessary 
labour.  I never  expect  it  to  do  so;  but,  as  it  is 
part  of  the  whole,  I think,  it  being  so  necessary 
to  health,  that  attention  shonld  be  paid  to  it 
all  the  same.  I picture  to  myself  the  happy 
time  when  per  cent,  commission  will  enable 
an  architect,  without  robbing  himself,  to  do  full 
justice  to  his  client ; but,  I fear,  at  present,  it  is 
only  a pleasing  fiction  of  the  imagination  not 
soon  to  be  realised.  Admittedly  the  system  of 
contract  competition  now  in  vogue,  and  its  con- 
sequent demands  on  one's  time,  through  having 
to  specify  every  nail  and  screw,  to  foresee  every- 
thing, and  to  provide  for  everything,  is  a great 
and  increasing  tax  upon  the  mental  resources  of 
architects.  Perhaps  my  little  contribution  may 
assist  Borne  in  this  difficult  profession;  at  all 
events,  practical  description  ia  of  the  utmost 
value  to  those  who  desire  to  learn,  and  I trust 
my  remarks  may  be  useful  to  them,  if  not  to 
those  who  have  grown  grey  in  the  service. 


ARCHEOLOGY  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — In  your  report  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes’s  paper, 
which  you  entitled  ” What  Style  Next  ? ” p,  1099, 
there  is  a cursory  allnsion  to  the  archieologioal 
thraldom  under  which  it  may  be  said  the  profession 
is  at  present  as  a body  labonring.  As  a young 
architect  I feel  that  this  snbjeot  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  duly  considered  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  art  training  of  the  rising  generation  of  archi- 
tects. That  the  study  of  arcbcoology  is  of  great 
importance  and  assistance  to  the  arobibeot  there 
cannot  be  a doubt,  but  if  arohiteoture  is  to  assert 
its  pre-eminence  over  other  fine  arts,  arcbmology 
will  have  to  bo  the  pastime  and  not  the  serious 
business  of  its  professors.  It  may  appear  some- 
what paradoxical  to  assert  that  no  event  or  cir- 
cumstance that  has  occurred  during  modern 
times  has  been  more  derogatory  to  the  trne 
principles  of  architectural  art  than  the  archmo- 
logical  and  antiquarian  mania  which  has  sprung 
up  and  developed  itself  since  the  revival  of 
Gothic  architecture  by  the  elder  Pugin  and 
others. 

Daring  the  whole  period  of  architectural  his- 
tory there  was  a constant  ponring  out  of  fresh 
ideas,  until  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  a mighty  retrogressive  stride  was 
taken  extending  over  nearly  2,000  years,  and 
forthwith  the  Classical  styles  were  resnscitated 
and  became  universal  throoghont  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Thia  event,  although  in  one 
sense  an  inestimable  boon,  yet,  in  another,  was 
the  greatest  calamity  that  ever  befel  architec- 
tnre  before  or  since.  At  the  same  time  that  it 
opened  up  the  vast  treasures  of  art  of  bygone 
ages,  it  erected  an  [obstacle  to  the  advance  of 
originality  which  arobiteotnre  has  never  since 
been  able  to  surmount. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century,  architects  have 
been  busily  engaged  repeating  the  architectural 
history  of  the  previous  2,000  years,  and  yet  we 
have  scarcely  worked  np  to  oar  own  times 
again,  but  continue  to  linger  with  reverential  awe 
around  the  fascinating  beanty  of  the  so-called 
“ Queen  Anne”  period. 

AH  known  styles,  both  of  arohitectare  and 
art  have  had  their  own  peculiar  characteristics. 
Why  should  not  thia  be  so  now  ? Has  nature 
been  exhausted,  or  have  the  inventive  capa- 
bilities of  man  already  attained  their  zenith  ? 
The  one  great  reason  why  architects  of  the 
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present  day  are  nnable  to  advance  beyond  what 
has  already  been  aocomplisbed  by  their  prede- 
cessors is  owing  to,  the  faulty  system  of  educa- 
tion which  prevails.  Students  are  requested  to 
reproduce  the  ^various  outlines  that  are  set 
before  them  ; when,  having  attained  a certain 
degree  of  perfection  in  copying  they  are  per- 
mitted to  fall  back  upon  their  own  resonroes, 
and  consequently  either  sink  into  oblivion,  or,  if 
they  have  that  within  them  which  can  aspire  to 
higher  altitudes  than  mere  freehand  drawing, 
they  may  ultimately  rise  to  eminence.  But, 
alas!  how  few  of  those  who  are  educated  at  our 
art.Bohools  ever  aspire  beyond  the  endeavour  to 
excel  in  mere  mechanical  manipulation  ? 

The  present  age  ought  to  eclipse  all  that  has 
previously  been  done  in  the  way  of  art-produc- 
tions, seeing  that  perfection  has  well-nigh  been 
attained  in  the  manufacture  of  all  those  necessary 
implements  with  which  the  artist  performs  his 
purely  mechanical  labours.  That,  however, 
which  cannot  be  purchased,  but  which  is  never- 
theless the  one  grand  quality  essentially  neces- 
sary to  bo  possessed  by  an  artii^t,  i.e.,  the  power 
of  idealisation,  is  a gift  bestowed  only  on  a very 
limited  number  of  art-students.  The  develop, 
meut  of  this  power  of  idealism  is  probably  in  no 
case  BO  much  ignored  as  in  the  training  of  an 
architectural  pupil.  On  entering  an  architect’s 
office,  where  he  is  supposed  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  his  profession,  his  first  lesson 
is  usually  to  copy  the  Soman  mouldings,  capitals, 
&c.,  after  which  he  will,  in  all  probability  make 
an  elevation  of  a Grecian  temple  in  the  Doric 
style.  He  will  now  be  quickly  pushed  forward 
through  a course  of  Early  English  mouldings 
and  traoeried  windows,  canopies,  crockets,  and 
finials,  after  which  he  will  make  copies  of 
designs  carried  ont  by  his  principal,  which  in 
many  cases  are  themselves  little  more  than 
plagiarisms.  A little  professional  advice  will 
probably  be  given  him  with  reference  to  the 
desirability  of  copying  old  work  npon  every 
occasion  that  may  present  itself.  The  stock 
occupation  of  an  architectural  pupil  consists 
mainly  in  tracing.  The  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion,  as  far  he  is  concerned,  is  one  of  copyism 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  bis  pupilage. 
To  copy  becomes  in  his  caae^*  second  natnre,” 
and  it  rarely  happens  that  he  ia  incited  by  his 
superior  to  original  efforts.  The  natural  result 
of  such  a system  of  training  being  that  instead 
of  producing  architects,  we  have  only  excellent 
manipulative  draughtsmen. 

The  whole  office  education  of  the  architectural 
student  tends  to  smother  originality  and  damp 
any  spark  of  idealism  that  may  be  endeavouring 
to  develop  itself.  Another  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  system;  arises;  from  the  class  of  critics 
it  necessarily  prodaces.  A critic  oramfnll  of 
arcbmology  will  oensore  all  that  is  not  arobmolo- 
logically  correct,  and  by  so  doing  disheartens 
many  a rising  and  would-be  genius.  A young 
architect  who  attempts  to  introduce  new  and 
novel  features  into  his  design  is  not  credited  with 
being  original  in  his  ideas,  bub  is  invariably 
snubbed  for  what  is  too  commonly  regarded  as 
igoofance  of  the  correct  archmological  pecu- 
liarities of  the  style  in  which  he  essays  to  work. 
The  fear  of  adverse  criticism  has  prevented 
oar  leading  architects  from  introdnoing  reforms 
which  they  have  themselves  suggested ; it  is 
therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  considerable 
diffidence  in  younger  members  of  the  profession. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  I may  mention  that 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  one  of  his  works  says  that  if 
he  Iwere  using  the  Classioal  orders  he  should 
substitute  natural  foliage  for  the  acanthus  and 
other  conventional  leaves  in  use  by  the  ancients. 
Since  writing  in  that  strain  he  has  had  a magni- 
ficent opportunity  for  carrying  out  such  a bold 
reform,  the  like  of  which  was  probably  never 
before  contemplated.  A glance  at  the  new 
Foreign  Offices  will  at  once  decide  whether  he 
has  had  the  courage  to  defy  precedent. 

The  battle,  of  ‘'styles,”  which  has  been 
raging  for  some  time,  I regard  as  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  art.  There  is  a lack  of  unanimity 
amongst  members  of  the  profession  which 
renders  it  next  to  impossible  for  a definite  mode 
of  action  to  be  pursued  or  a particular  train 
of  thought  systematically  worked  out,  and  so 
develops  a new  school  of  architecture.  The 
very  facb  ofa  man  proclaiming  himself  a Gothicist 
or  a Classicist  displays  on  his  part  a lack  of 
originality.  It  is  tantamount  to  saying,  “ I work 
like  Wren  “ I work  like  Scott.”  It  ia  this  pro- 
fessor of  a particular  ” style  ” or  phase  of  art  that 
is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  encouragement  of 
orginality.  The  man  who  permits  himself  to  be 
fettered  by  “ modules ” and  “minutes”  cannot 


be  expected  to  soar  into  the  realms  of  fancy  and 
imagery. 

Every  architect  should  have,  and  at  the  same 
time  practise,  a style  of  his  own,  for  individual 
mannerism  is  far  preferable  to  servile  oopyiam. 
Another  evil  which  is  engendered  by  this  archseo- 
logical  mania  is  the  agitation  of  “style”  which 
results,  and  the  consequent  division  of  opinion 
in  the  architectural  camp.  Between  these  varied 
and  opposingcurrentsofthoughtthe  architectural 
student  has  to  decide,  and  he  either  takes  sides 
unthinkingly,  or  his  art  ideas  are  so  confused 
to  become  a perfect  chaos. 

That  the  subjects  of  form,  colour,  and  propor- 
tion will  ever  remain  matters  of  individual 
opinion  there  cannot  be  a doubt,  but  it  ia,  never- 
theless, not  a little  disconraging  to  the  seeker 
after  truth  on  discovering  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  art  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  still 
remain  subjects  for  diverse  opinions  and  oon. 
tinual  controversy.  John  Euskiu  and  Alexander 
Thomson  are  both  names  which  cannot  be  but 
honoured  by  all  architectural  students,  yet  the 
opinions  of  these  two  men  are  diametrically  op- 
posed  5 for  that  which  the  former  decries  as 
“ barbarous,”  the  latter  as  emphatically  pro- 
nounces “ true  and  beautiful.”  If  greater  atten- 
tion were  given  to  the  principles  involved  in  art 
rather  than  to  the  mere  forms  of  art,  more  ori- 
: ginality  would,  I am  convinced,  be  the  result. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  one  of  his  discourses, 
says  “ the  more  extensive  your  acquaintance  is 
with  the  works  of  those  who  have  excelled,  the 
more  extensive  will  be  your  powers  of  invention, 
and,  what  may  appearstillmore  like  a paradox,  the 
more  original  will  be  your  conceptions.”  Some 
such  similar  arguments  have  been  advanced  in 
favour  of  archseological  research  aud  the  desira- 
bility of  making  it  the  groundwork  of  architectural 
study.  I venture  to  think,  however,  that  the 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  foregoing 
quotation  is  not  that  it  ia  imperatively  necessary 
that  an  artist  be  crammed  with  the  conceptions 
of  others  before  he  is  competent  to  display  any 
originality;  but  that  a larger  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  our  predecessors  enables  us,  by 
means  of  this  more  extended  field  of  compari- 
son,  to  discover  whether  our  ideas  assimilate 
with  those  of  previous  workers,  or  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  so  far  distinct  as  to 
be  deemed  original.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  oon. 
ceiyed  it  possible  for  the  mind  to  be  so  over, 
loaded  with  the  ideas  of  others  that,  oppressed 
with  Buoh  a weight  of  knowledge,  it  becomes  in- 
capable of  exercising  any  originality,  and  can 
only  reproduce  that  which  it  has  already  received 
from  others,  and  even  that  only  indifferently, 
unless  fired  by  the  same  enthusiasm  as  the 
original  authors. 

So  that  we  cannot  but  admit  that  a too  fervent 
devotion  to  the  shrine  of  archmology  is  attended 
with  much  that  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
true  art.  If  the  leading  principles  of  art  were 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  architectural  students 
prior  to  their  ideas  being  mystified  and  confused 
by  a conglomeration  of  forms  and  arbitrary  out- 
lines, greater  hopes  might  be  entertained  as  to 
the  possibility  of  every  architect  having  and 
working  in  his  own  style,  and  thus  founding 
schools  of  architecture  analogous  to  the  various 
schools  of  painting.  Why  not  send  the  art- 
stndent  direct  to  the  fountain-head  for  inspira- 
tion, — the  sonroe  from  whence  our  predeoeseors 
obtained  their  inspiration, — instead  of  setting 
him  to  make  a copy  of  a copy  ? There  is  no 
other  profession  where  a state  of  affairs  ia  to 
be  found  analogous  to  that  which  we  find  to 
exist  amongst  architects  as  a body,  and  which, 
unless  a grand  revolutionbe  effected  inthe  system 
of  official  pupilage,  will  continue  to  exist,  and  the 
despairing  cry  of  the  architectural  stndent  will 
ever  be, — “ Copy  and  copy  again ! ” 

James  G.  Buckle. 


HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, held  on  the  27th  nit.,  Mr.  W.  W.  Robert- 
son,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  the  following 
new  members  were  elected,  viz., — Messrs.  M. 
Clarke,  F.  Ward,  J.  R.  Withers,  Vincent  C. 
Brown,  G.  Touruier,  B.  J.  Inatone,  W.  S.  R. 
Payne,  E.  W.  Millwood,  S.  G.  Parr,  E.  G.  Fuller, 
G.  G.  Stanham,  J.  W.  Ringrose,  T.  M.  Steers, 
E.  Gabriel,  P.  J.  Mew,  S.  M.  Herapath,  W.  W. 
Neve,  E.  H.  Edwards,  C.  W.  Reves,  J.  Smith, 
W.  J.  Burrows,  H.  Druery,  jun.,  and  G.  L.  Wood. 

Mr.  A.  Frere  then  read  a paper  on  “ Binocular 
Perspective  and  Natural  Drawing,”  after  which 
a short  discuesion,  somewhat  opposed  to  the 
author’s  views,  followed. 


At  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday, 
November  29th,  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  in  the 
chair,  the  paper  read  was  on  the  subject  of 
“House  Drainage,”  by  Major  General  P.  C. 
Cotton,  G.S.I.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
paper  to  say  that  it  contained  very  little  our 
readers  have  not  seen  already.  In  the  coarse  of 
the  diacuasion  which  followed  : — 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  said  the  engineer  might 
bestow  the  greatest  pains,  probably,  in  carrying 
out  the  most  perfect  system  of  town  sewerage, 
and  yet,  if  the  work  connected  with  the  drainage 
of  private  honsea  was  not  nndertaken  with  some 
skill  and  attention,  the  whole  system  must  prove 
a failure.  The  strength  of  a chain  was  tested 
by  its  weakest  link;  and  the  weak  link  in  its 
system  of  sewerage  was  the  private  house  drain. 
If  persons  only  knew  the  absolute  importance  of 
paying  personal  attention  to  this  they  would  not, 
be  was  sure,  sit  easy  by  their  firesides,  thinking 
of  those  malarious  gases  which  might  be 
escaping  from  the  basements,  and  permeating 
their  habitations  to  the  permanent  injury  of 
themselves  and  their  [children.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  mention  all  the  matters  necessary 
with  regard  to  this  question,  but  there  was  one 
thing  which  only  recently  came  under  his  atten- 
tion in  connexion  with  one  of  the  largest  houses 
at  Queen’s-gate,  where  there  were  seven  house- 
maids’closets  one  over  another.  There  wasa  2^.in. 
lead  pipe  commnnicating  with  the  whole  of  them, 
and  ventilated  at  the  top.  He  had  found  that 
a pail  ofwater  thrown  down  at  the  top  untrapped 
every  one  of  the  traps  below.  This  showed  the 
absolute  necessity  of  not  laying  down  any  general 
rule  with  regard  to  a simple  ventilating  pipe. 
The  effect  of  the  pail  of  water  was  to  induce  a 
ourreut  of  air, — in  fact,  it  acted  like  the  piston 
of  a pump,  and  drew  out  the  air  from  the  pipe, 
and  so  sucked  out  the  water  from  the  adjoining 
trap.  The  only  way  of  getting  security  in  this  case 
was  by  putting  in  a second  pipe  alongside  the 
other,  and  carrying  it  independently  to  a point 
above  the  highest  sink.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  with  regard  to  the 
laying  of  drain. pipes  was  the  nse  of  clay  at  the 
joints.  Apart  from  the  qualities  of  the  material 
itself,  it  must  be  recollected  that  if  you  took 
two  ordinary  spigot  and  socket  pipes,  and  filled 
the  joint  with  a fillet  of  clay,  and  put  the  spigot 
into  the  end  of  it,  they  did  not  fit  tightly, 
because  there  was  room  for  the  clay,  and  con- 
siderable play,  and  the  moment  the  filling  was 
put  in  at  the  top,  the  weight  of  it  forced  out  the 
clay  at  the  bottom,  and  left  an  aperture  above, 
through  which  the  sewage  flowed  into  the  sub- 
soil,  and  thus  the  basement  of  the  house  soon 
became  filled  with  sewer  gas.  Some  of  the  best 
bouses  in  the  West  End  were  the  worst  drained. 
In  many  cottages  the  sanitary  authorities  looked 
after  them,  but  the  large  houses  nobody  except 
those  living  in  them  was  interested  in  looking 
after.  He  bad  seen  a house  where  a royal  Prince 
lived,  and  in  which  two  Cabinet  ministers  bad 
previously  died,  where  he  found  a cesspool  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  a brick  sewer, 
running  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other, 
which  had  not  even  an  apology  for  mortar  in  its 
joints,  and  there  were  only  about  18  in.  between 
it  and  the  flagged  basement.  If  suoh  was  the 
state  of  matters  in  a royal  residence,  what  might 
be  expected  in  other  houses  ? With  regard  to 
covering  the  basement  with  concrete,  he  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  lectures  recently 
delivered  at  Munich  by  Professor  Pettenkofer,  in 
which  he  showed  the  enormous  influence  of 
aeration  from  the  ground  air,  and  stated  that 
London  would  not  be  at  all  the  healthy  place  it 
was  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  there  were  so 
maoy  open  basements  between  sewers  and  gas- 
pipes  and  the  honses.  This  insensible  ventilation 
went  on  with  regard  to  every  bnilding,  and  he 
showed  that  the  mod  hut  of  the  savage — where 
people  were  huddled  together  in  a very  crowded 
state — was  comparatively  healthy,  because  of  this 
imperceptible  ventilation  which  passed  through 
the  walls.  The  same  thing  took  place  with 
regard  to  the  gipsies’  tents.  Then,  with  regard 
to  concrete  it  was  known  to  he  extremely  porous 
as  a building  material,  and,  therefore,  it  would 
allow  of  a remarkable  degree  of  this  im- 
perceptible ventilation,  even  from  the  ground 
atmosphere,  to  pass  into  the  house;  and  it 
might,  therefore,  be  necessary,  hereafter,  in  the 
construction  of  houses,  to  cover  the  concrete 
with  asphalte,  and  provide  proper  means  for 
admitting  the  external  air;  because,  if  you  shut 
out  the  air  at  one  point,  there  was  a great  stress 
at  that  place,  unless  you  made  provision  to  admit 
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air  somewhere  else.  Ha  could  thoroughly  endorse 
the  saving  that,  in  taking  poBEeseion  of  a houee, 
you  Bhould  look  to  the  drainage  before  you  far- 
niehed  the  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Coneybeare  said  the  importance  of  this 
subject  could  not  be  exaggerated,  nor  the  great 
ignorance  which  existed  upon  it,  both  amongei 
builders  and  architects,  as  well  as  the  general 
public.  He  had  never  lived  in  a house  which 
was  properly  drained.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
there  ought  to  be  one  general  system  of  drainage, 
and  the  sooner  London  was  put  under  one 
management  for  the  supply  of  air,  water,  and 
gas,  the  sooner  they  would  be  entitled  to  call 
England  a civilised  country.  Sanitary  arrange- 
ments, however,  were  equally  wanting  in  country 
towns.  He  once  slept  in  a house  off  the 
Cromwell-road,  where  he  was  terribly  anuoyed 
in  the  night  by  bad  smells,  and  he  found  in  the 
morning  that  all  the  other  inmates  had  suffered 
in  the  same  way ; he  should  certainly  have 
expected  an  attack  of  fever  if  he  had  remained 
there  long.  A very  common  evil  was  the  use  of 
the  same  cisteru  to  supply  drinking-water  as 
served  for  the  closets,  and  it  would  often  bo 
found  that  water  left  for  any  length  of  time  in  a 
jug  would  become  exceedingly  offensive. 

Mr.  Hale  thought  it  would  be  well  if  the  Society 
were  to  offer  a prize  for  the  best  treatise  on 
house-drainage,  to  be  accompanied  by  models. 
He  should  like  to  bear  some  gentleman  who  pro- 
fessed  to  be  well  up  in  these  matters  get  np  and 
say  that  he  lived  in  a house  where  the  drainage 
was  perfect,  and  describe  the  system  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  He  also  thought  it  would 
be  a good  thing  if  a company  were  started  to 
build  houses  on  sanitary  principles. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  a remark  that  there 
ought  to  be  public  functionaries  appointed  to 
certify  to  the  soundness  of  house.draina,  said  the 
law,  as  it  now  stood,  required  the  surveyor  to  see 
that  there  were  proper  plans  laid  before  the 
Local  Board,  and  it  was  also  his  duty  to  see  that 
the  drains  were  properly  constructed.  There 
could  nob  be  the  excuse  that  he  had  not  time, 
because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Local  Board  to 
furnish  him  with  such  assistance  as  was  neces- 
sary. He  was  sure  there  were  surveyors  present 
who  would  give  the  meeting  their  experience, 
which  would  be  much  better  than  the  specula- 
tive opinions  of  gentlemen  who  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  the  law  or  the 
practice  was. 

Mr.  T.  Porter  said  his  experience  showed  that 
these  rules  were  not  carried  out,  and  he  oonld 
instance  hundreds  of  bouses  where,  if  such  a 
law  were  enforced,  bad  drains  could  not  exist, 
and  yet  where  the  drain-pipes  were  laid  with 
butt-joints,  and  with  no  cement.  If  it  was  the 
dnty  of  the  local  surveyor  to  certify  that  the 
houses  were  properly  drained,  how  was  it  that, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  drainage  was  so 
imperfect?  It  was  true  that  plans  were  sup- 
posed to  be  deposited  with  the  Local  Board,  but 
there  was  no  guarantee  whatever  to  the  pur. 
chaser  or  lessee  that  the  law  had  been  carried 
out.  A drawing  was  not  sufficient ; but  if  the 
surveyor  bad  to  sign  it  as  a certificate  that  he 
had  examined  the  drains,  there  would  be  some 
security  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Greenstreet  (surveyor  to  the  St.  Saviour's 
Board  of  Works)  said  be  had  patented  a trap, 
which  he  believed  would  be  found  very  useful 
•and  efficient.  It  was  designed  especially  for 
street  gullies,  to  meet  the  objections  to  the 
common  block  or  D-trap,  but  would  be  also 
-applicable  to  house-drains.  He  proposed  to 
insert,  about  9 in.  beneath  the  grating,  a piece 
of  india-rnbber,  on  a frame,  in  which  there  was 
a slit.  When  the  wash  from  the  road  overcame 
the  resistance  of  the  india-rubber,  it  would  give 
way,  and  allow  the  sewage  to  pass,  and  would 
then  close  again  immediately. 

Mr.  Knight  (surveyor  to  the  Mile-end  Vestry) 
was  sorry  to  hear  a number  of  architects 
denounced  as  being  totally  ignorant  of  house- 
drainage,  and  did  not  believe  such  was  the  case. 
No  doubt,  there  were  many  cases  of  bad  drainage, 
•bnt  they  were  mostly  in  old  houses.  In  the 
district  under  his  charge  the  practice  was  for 
either  himself  or  bis  deputy  to  see  the  pipes  of 
-every  house  before  they  were  covered  up.  He 
admitted  ,tbat  be  had  been  guilty,  like  many 
others,  of  using  clay  for  stoppiug  the  joints,  but 
•he  now  recommended  the  use  of  tow,  coated  with 
Portland  cement,  plugged  in  the  same  as  in 
water-pipes.  With  regard  to  the  india-rubber 
trap  ] ust  mentioned,  he  saw  it  in  use  many  years 
ago,  but  it  was  fouud  that  little  bits  of  stick  or 
fltraw  got  into  it  and  kept  it  open. 

Mr.  Liggios  said  it  was  pretty  well  known 


that  the  Society  of  Arts  had  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  go  into  this  question,  and  be  could  not 
imagine  a more  important  one,  and  rejoiced  that 
they  bad  done  so ; but  it  was  important  that 
they  should  not  make  statements  which  would 
not  bear  investigation.  Not  many  months  ago 
a report  appeared  in  the  Times  of  a depatatiou 
headed  by  Sir  Heury  Cole  waiting  on  the 
Metropoliton  Board  of  Works,  which  was  the 
sanitary  authority  for  London.  Mr.  Coueybeare 
regretted  that  this  Board  had  not  the  gas,  water, 
and  drainage  of  the  metropolis  under  its  control ; 
but  the  latter  was  under  its  control,  and  able 
surveyors  were  appointed,  who  did  look  after  the 
drainage  as  far  as  their  powers  went.  Those 
powers,  however,  only  extended  to  houses  built 
since  1856,  and  the  horrible  state  of  things 
which  bad  been  discovered  in  Harley-street  no 
donbt  existed  in  many  other  places.  But  if  the 
Board  had  power  to  reconstrnct  the  drains  of 
all  old  booses,  he  should  like  to  ask  the  rate- 
payers how  they  would  care  to  have  enforced 
upon  them  the  employment  of  snoh  a large  staff 
as  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  these  sani- 
tary arrangements.  He  thought  something 
most  be  left  to  the  common  sense  of  individual 
householders,  who  would  naturally  have  regard 
to  the  interest  of  their  families,  and  see  when 
they  took  a bouse  that  it  was  properly  drained. 
Let  each  man,  when  he  took  a house,  employ  a 
surveyor,  and  see  that  it  was  properly  drained  ; 
that  was  the  plan  he  had  adopted,  and  he  had 
never  had  a case  of  sickness  in  his  house  in 
nineteen  years. 

Mr.  Weaver  (surveyor  of  Kensington)  said  he 
had  not  heard  any  practical  suggestion  made  to 
get  rid  of  the  evils  complained  of,  though  there 
seemed  to  be  a great  deal  of  hidden  talent ; and 
if  the  soggestion  were  followed  of  offering  a 
preminm,  perhaps  it  might  develop  some  of  this 
latent  talent.  He  should  be  very  pleased  to  give 
20?.  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  any  one  who  would 
tell  him  how  he  could  look  after  every  joint  in 
every  pipe  in  the  SOO  houses  which  were  built 
every  year  under  bis  supervision.  To  take  the 
case  mentioned,  of  the  eeven-storied  bouse  at 
Queen’s-gate,  it  would  require  a clerk  of  the 
works,  at  31.  Ss.  a week,  constantly  on  the  spot, 
to  prevent  the  defects  which  had  been  men- 
tioned,  and  you  must  multiply  the  sum  by  600  to 
arrive  at  the  cost  of  insuring  perfect  drainage. 
The  plan  they  followed  was  to  give  printed 
directions  to  every  builder  in  the  parish  for  his 
guidance,  and  be  believed  that,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  man’s  self-interest  would 
prompt  him  to  make  bis  house  saleable,  by  taking 
reasonable  precuucions.  But  while  laud  was  so 
highly  valued  that  no  gardens  were  possible,  and 
closets  had  to  be  crammed  almost  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  they  must  put  up  with  imperfec- 
tions. He  was  quite  sure  the  vestries  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  adopt  any  reasonable  sugges- 
tion for  secaring  perfect  drainage. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  not  agree  with 
some  of  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker.  The 
rates  in  Kensington  had  recently  been  raised 
nearly  one-third ; and  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
income  of  the  vestry  was  competent,  if  neces. 
sary,  to  meet  even  the  extravagant  expenditure 
suggested  without  levying  an  additional  rate,  and 
it  would  be  money  well  laid  out  if  perfection  in 
drainage  was  accomplished.  Human  life  was  the 
most  valuable  thing  in  this  world,  aod,  therefore, 
whatever  was  necessary  to  its  security  was  not 
extravagant. 

The  discussion  was  continned  on  Wednesday, 
December  6th. 


ART  FOR  THE  POTTERS. 

THE  •WEDGWOOD  IXSTITETE,  BUBSLElt. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  aod  distribution 
of  prizes  in  connexion  with  the  Burslera  School 
of  Science  and  Art  was  held  on  the  IGth  ult., 
when  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks  delivered  an  interesting 
address.  In  the  conrse  of  it  he  said: — “You 
have  relations  and  friends  who  will  gladly  sit 
for  you.  The  domestic  oat  is  a capital  subject 
for  study.  You  may  learn  many  a lesson  in 
drawing  the  furniture  of  your  homes, — the 
bumble  coal-scuttle  foreshortened  will  puzzle 
some  of  you  to  draw  correctly.  You  laugh,  but 
I only  wish  to  impress  on  you  the  fact  that  there 
is  material  for  you  to  work  on  every  where.  Mr. 
Raskin  said  very  wisely — ‘ The  true  artist  thirsts 
todrawevery  thing.’  Thisis  equally  applicable  to 
thestudent,  who  should  drawatatltimes,  and  in  all 
places.  In  the  special  branch  of  art  more  par- 
cicularly  cultivated  here  (pottery),  good  drawing 
is  as  essential  as  in  any  other;  though  it  cannot 
be  the  very  finest  that  can  be  applied  to  other 


forms,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
first-rate  of  its  kind.  The  Italian  plates  of  the 
Rsnaissance  period  show  unnsual  excellcxice  in 
this  respect,  and  great  soreness  of  hand  both  in 
ornament  and  figure.  Students  who  intend  to 
decorate  pottery  might  shade  their  preparatory 
studies  with  sepia  instead  of  chalk  as  a means 
of  familiarising  their  hand  to  the  material  they 
will  use  in  their  daily  work.  It  is  important, 
too,  that  they  should  learn  to  model  broadly  at 
first,  and  without  surface  finish,  and  I cannot 
help  thinking  it  would  do  no  hsrm  if  every 
student  took  a turn  at  ‘throwing*  that  he  might 
learn  to  makeapot  before  decorating  it.  It  isquite 
possible  that  some  of  yon  may  have  a fine  latent 
feeling  for  form  wbiob,  encouraged  in  this  way, 
might  develope  into  producing  for  us  new  shapes 
of  use  and  beauty.  I understand  tbe  number  of 
throwers  is  limited  ; that  they  work  chiefly  in  a 
mechanical  way  ; that  there  is  no  novelty  in  the 
moulds  you  employ  since  the  time  of  Wedgwood. 
If  so,  this  is  not  ns  it  shonld  be.  We  have  sorely 
men  among  us  who  can  do  something  out  of  tbe 
beaten  track.  The  importance  of  the  study  of 
flowers  and  plants  for  pottery  cannot  be  too 
greatly  insisted  on,  affording,  as  they  ever  have 
and  will,  such  staple  means  for  its  decoration. 
Flower-painting  is  far  more  thoroughly  taught 
in  France  and  Germany  than  here,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  we  cannot  compete  with 
those  nations.  And  this  brings  me  to  a delicate 
subject.  Knowing  tbe  large  amount  of  foreign 
talent  occupied  in  these  quarters,  no  one  could 
more  cordially  recoguise  than  I do  the  great 
abilities  of  MM.  Solon,  Mnssill,  Hiirten,  and  of 
other  foreign  art-workers  here.  But  their 
presence  shonld  stimulate  you  to  friendly  rivalry, 
and  show  that  the  English  can  do  something  too. 
It  is  not  that  I love  the  foreigner  less,  but  that 
I love  the  Englishmaa  more,  that  I do  not  like 
to  see  him  thus  behindhand  in  artistic  work. 
Do  not  let  our  admiration  for  the  art  of  the 
foreigner  betray  us  into  servile  imitation  of  it. 
Let  us  learn  from  it  all  we  can  without  sacrificing 
originality.  AH  borrowed  art  is  a mistake,  to 
use  no  stronger  word.  To  be  good  and  lasting, 
art  of  all  kinds  most  be  national.  Infuse  a little 
patriotism  into  your  art  studies,  and  let  each  of 
you  endeavour  to  show,  as  far  as  his  abilities 
lie,  that  we  here  in  England  can  originate  a pot 
that  is  good  and  serviceable  in  form — pleasing 
and  harmonious  in  colour.  And  now  a word  or 
two  about  colour.  I am  afraid  you  have  not 
in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  very  attractive 
landscape.  Your  atmosphere,  if  salubrious,  is 
not  more  enviable  than  that  of  Lcmtlon ; but 
whenever  you  can  get  the  chance  I would  urge 
on  you  the  great  importance  of  sketching  in 
colour  from  oot-door  Nature.  You  cannot  very 
well  apply  landscape  in  a decorative  way 
pottery,  but  I can  assure  you  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  other  study  tends  so  much  as  this  to  im- 
prove the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to  delicate  and 
beautiful  colour.  Nature  never  colours,  as  men 
will  occasionally  do,  vnlgarly.  The  colour  of 
flowers,  again,  is  more  beantiful  out  of  doors,  or 
in  tbe  broad  light  of  a glass  house,  where  there 
are  no  heavy  shadows  (as  in  a darkened  room) 
to  detract  from  tbe  purity  and  mass  of  colour. 
Of  all  art  work  there  is  none  so  instructive 
in  the  matter  of  colour  as  Oriental,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  you  have  little 
or  no  access  to  specimens.  Eastern  nations 
seem  to  have  a natural  instinct  for  colour,  but 
for  decorative  colour  and  effect  I know  of 
none  that  exceed  the  Japanese.  In  form,  often 
quaint  and  capricioos,  they  seem  ignorant  of  the 
beauty  of  the  human  figure,  regarding  it  merely 
as  a sort  of  clothes-horse,  on  which  to  hang  rich 
and  gorgeously-coloured  draperies ; but  look  at 
the  action  and  * go’  of  their  figures,  their  birds, 
their  plants,  their  quaint  patterns,  tbe  number- 
■ less  ways  in  which  they  decorate  a sarface,  and 
! you  will  allow  them  to  be  at  once  the  most 
original  and  delightful  of  decorators.  Tbe 
Japanese  work  on  the  principles  of  nature,  and, 
like  her,  abhor  symmetry.  You  seldom,  if  ever, 
see  in  their  work  vast  wastes  of  symmetrical 
ornament  or  endless  lengths  of  unvarying  and 
meaningless  scroll  work  so  suggestive  of  ‘ at  per 
yard.’  When  the  gushing  novelist  tells  us  that 
his  heroine’s  face  and  figure  are  fanltlees  in 
symmetry,  we  may  be  sure  she  is  a very  im- 
possible and  uninteresting  young  person.  No 
two  sides  of  a face,— of  a limb,  of  a leaf, — are 
alike.  Imagine,  if  yon  can,  a man  constructed 
on  symmetrical  principles  ! Think  of  the  starry 
firmament  with  the  stars  placed  at  set  and 
regular  intervals  ! I wish  you  were  snrrounded 
by  more  of  their  work,  and  I would  beseech  those 
who  have  the  interest  of  your  schools  at  heart 
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and  the  means  to  testify  that  interest,  that  they 
wonld  enable  you  to  have  at  each  of  yonr  schools 
here  a little  Japanese  musenm,  consisting  of 
screens,  fans,  books,  pottery,  &o.,  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  colour  education.  The  oost  would  not 
be  excessive, — say  about  201.  for  each  school, — 
and,  by  avoiding  duplicates  in  the  purchases,  the 
collections  might  be  transferred  from  one  school 
to  another,  and  thus  keep  up  the  supply  of 
suggestive  material.  Speaking  of  the  Japanese 
reminds  me  of  a story  I beard  the  other  day. 
Kioto  was  formerly  the  seat  of  government  in 
Japan,  but,  ceasing  to  be  the  capital,  was  falling 
off  in  prosperity.  The  governor,  as  a means  of 
sotting  ic  np  again,  cast  about  to  improve  its 
manufacture  of  pottery.  Hearing  somehow  of 
Smiles’s  ‘Self-Help’  and  the  story  of  Palissy 
the  potter,  he  got  a copy  and  had  the  story 
translated  into  Japanese.  A play  was  fashioned 
oat  of  the  translation,  and  artisans  were  admitted 
free  to  the  first  twenty  nights’  performance ; 
after  which  the  piece  was  played  on  the  usual 
conditions  of  payment.  I do  not  know  what  the 
result  was,  but  have  little  doubt  that  the  lessons 
of  indomitable  energy,  nntiring  perseverance, 
and  singleness  of  purpose  which  the  wonderful 
story  of  that  patient  potter  teaches  were  not 
thrown  away,  but  brought  forth  good  and  noble 
frait.  May  we  not  also,  whatever  occupations 
we  pursue,  take  example  from  this  life  of  Palissy. 
Calumnies,  disappointments,  poverty,  afflictions 
of  all  kinds,  his  wife  even  siding  against  him,  all 
came  in  turn  ; but,  nothing  dannted,  this  brave 
man  held  on.  He  had  set  himself  a task,  and 
nonght  but  death  shonld  make  him  throw  it  np. 
At  length  success  crowned  his  efforts.  He 
achieved  a renown  that  will  out-last  even  the 
work  of  his  hands.  His  art  was  original,  owing 
nothing  to  foreign  imitation.  In  conclusion,  let 
me  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  work,  and 
hard  work,  if  you  want  to  get  on.  Labour  is  the 
price  set  upon  excellence  in  every  study.  Art 
in  any  shape  is  so  absorbing  an  oocnpation  that 
it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expeot  that  any  one 
following  it  should  oome  up  to  De  Morgan’s 
notion  of  an  educated  man  as  ‘one  who  should 
know  something  of  everything  everything  of 
something’;  but  we  should  all  endeavour  to 
acquire  as  mnch  culture  and  knowledge  outside 
our  immediate  pursuit  as  we  can.  Cultivate  a 
taste  for  reading,  and  store  the  mind  with  images 
and  ideas.  Read  history,  poetry,  and  good  fiction  ; 
not  trashy  novels.  Biography,  again,  is  most 
interesting  in  its  description  of  the  struggles  for 
success  and  the  gradual  achievement  of  the 
desired  reward.  Be  simple  and  unaffected  in 
your  manners  as  in  your  art.  Avoid  eccentricity 
and  conceit  above  all  things.  Be  humble  and 
hopeful,  always  doing  your  best,  striving  for  the 
highest  excellence  you  can  attain.  Patience  and 
perseverance  will  overcome  many  an  obstacle. 
As  Shakspeare  says  : — 

' Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds, 

And  many  strokes,  though  with  a little  axe. 

Hew  down  and  fell  tho  hardest-tuuber’d  oak.’  ” 

Mr.  Marks  then  distributed  the  prizes. 


IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  BRUCE. 

KOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DRITISn  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute, held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  president,  in  the  chair,  M.  Paul  Abadie, 
and  M.  Theodore  Ballu,  members  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  were  elected  by  acclamation  ashonorary 
and  corresponding  members.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  then  balloted  for  and  duly 
elected,  viz. : — As  Fellows  : Messrs.  John  Baird, 
John  Barnet,  John  Garrick,  James  Salmon, 
William  Forest  Salmon  (all of  Glasgow),  Thomas 
Mitchell  (Oldham),  J.  T.  Knowles,  jun.,  and 
Thomas  Porter  (both  of  Westminster).  As 
Aesooiatea  : Messrs.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  Lewie 
P.  Grace,  and  Frederick  H.  Reed  (all  of  London), 
and  Henry  Barber  (Ulveretone). 

Professor  Donaldson,  past-president,  then  read 
a paper  on  the  recent  travels  of  Lient.-Col. 
Playfair,  H.M.  Consul-General  in  Algiers  and 
Tunis, — “ In  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce.”  It  seems 
that  Colonel  Playfair,  finding  himself  the  sno- 
oeasor  in  office,  after  the  lapse  of  a centnry,  of 
the  great  African  traveller,  determined  to  search 
the  Record  Office  for  some  account  of  Bruce’s 
explorations.  He  did  so,  but  found  nothing ; 
which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Bruce  bad 
resigned  office  before  setting  out  on  his  memorable 
travels.  Colonel  Playfair,  however,  snbseqoentlj 
found  that  Lady  Thurlow,  Brace’s  grand- 
daughter and  heiress,  of  Kinnaird,  was  inpos-< 


session  of  the  traveller’s  MSS.,  drawings,  and 
collections,  and  these  were  generously  placed  at 
Col.  Playfair’s  disposal.  The  drawings  were  on 
more  than  100  sheets,  some  with  snbjects  on 
both  sides,  illustrating  ancient  monuments 
of  interest  from  Algiers  to  Pentapolis.  Bruoe 
had  frequently  expressed  an  intention  to  publish 
a work  on  the  antiquities  of  Africa  ; but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  did  more  than  commence  the 
letterpress,  and  np  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1810,  ic  was  never  completed.  He  had  engaged 
a Bolognese  draughtsman,  one  Luigi  Balugani, 
who  was  with  him  for  nearly  two  years  in 
Algiers.  He  was  Brace’s  only  companion  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  and  he  died  in  Palestine.  Brace 
had  a good  stock  of  materials,  and  a large  camera 
obscura,  which,  with  other  conveniences,  were 
packed  in  a case  like  a folio,  about  4 ft.  long. 
This  greatly  facilitated  his  sketching.  The 
drawings  were  offered  about  forty  years  ago  to 
the  British  Museum  for  purchase,  but  were 
declined.  They  have,  however,  been  more  than 
once  exhibited  at  meetings  of  art  societies,  and 
some  of  the  principal  ones  wore  selected  on  this 
oooasion  to  illustrate  Professor  Donaldson’s 
lecture. 

Commencing  with  the  tomb  of  Juba  II.,  near 
Algiers,  the  lecturer  gave  a detailed  description 
of  its  architectural  features,  which  resembled 
the  Etruscan  tombs  at  Cervetii  and  other  an- 
cient towns  near  Civita  Vecchia.  The  next  build- 
ing mentioned  in  Colonel  Playfair’s  diary  is  the 
Aqueduct  of  Constantiua,  memorable  for  the 
siege  and  gallant  capture  by  a.ssaalt  of  the 
French  in  1837.  It  was  built  on  the  flat  summit 
of  au  insular  rock,  which  rises  up  nearly  1,000  ft., 
with  perpendicular  sides,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains.  On  this  plateau  was  the  residential  city 
of  Syphax  and  snoceeding  kings,  adorned  with 
palaces  and  other  edifices  of  splendid  character. 
Around  the  base  of  the  rock  flows  a tributary  of 
the  river  Ampaga.  Professor  Donaldson  next 
described  the  once  important  town  of  Sufetula, 
in  the  Byzaoenoe  province,  which  formed 
part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  In  Bruce’s 
time  it  was  surrounded  by  a forest  of  white 
firs,  which  have  all  now  disappeared,  He 
mentions  an  inclosure,  or  hieron,  of  large 
dimoLsions,  and  entered  by  an  archway.  Here 
were  three  semi-detached  temples,  of  which  the 
central  one  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus.  To  the 
south  of  the  town  is  a triumphal  arch,  erected 
in  memory  of  Constancius,  A.D.  305-6,  the  in- 
soription  bearing  not  only  his  name,  but  that  of 
Maxentius.  Col.  Playfair  found  the  form  and 
disposition  of  the  ancient  city  still  apparent, 
and  many  of  the  streets  could  be  traced.  He 
feels  convinced  that  excavations,  judiciously 
carried  out,  and  especially  in  the  hieron,  would 
bring  to  light  many  objects  of  arcbmologioal 
interest.  Makther,  Assurm  (the  modern  Zare- 
fono),  and  Thugga,  or  Dugga  as  it  is  now 
called,  were  next  described.  In  the  last-men- 
tioned city  is  the  celebrated  mausolenm,  from 
which  the  bi-lingnal  inscription  now  in  the 
British  Musenm  was  obtained.  Bruce  left  a 
mere  pencil  sketch  of  this  interesting  Btructure, 
which  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Sir 
Thos.  Reade,the  British  Consnl- General  at  Tunis, 
in  order  to  remove  the  stone  on  which  the  in- 
scription  was  carved.  Ool.  Playfair  remarks 
that  this  mausoleum  and  the  Madrassen,  are  the 
only  monuments  in  North  Africa  of  prae-Roman 
origin,  and  the  only  examples  remaining  of  the 
style  employed  by  the  early  aboriginal  races. 
There  are  remains  of  numerous  temples,  a 
theatre,  and  other  buildings,  at  Thugga,  indi- 
cating great  magnificence  and  architectural 
taste.  At  Tripoli,  the  most  notable  ancient 
monument  is  a triumphal  arch,  now  buried 
in  sand  up  to  the  middle.  It  was  built  of 
fine  solid  marble  on  which  time  and  weather 
have  had  little  effect.  Many  years  ago  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  present  owner,  a Maltese 
wine-merohant,  who,  after  converting  it  into  the 
principal  wine-shop  of  the  town,  made  use  of  it 
as  a warehouse,  and  it  is  now  filled  with  casks 
and  boxes.  Hydera  (the  ancient  Ammcedara) 
belongs  to  the  Hyderines,  though  it  is  inhabited 
by  the  Welled  Boogannim  Moors  of  Tunis, 
whose  saint  is  buried  here.  By  the  insbruotion 
of  their  founder  they  are  obliged  to  live  on  lion’s 
flesh  as  far  as  they  can  procure  it ! In  considera- 
tion of  the  ntility  of  this  vow  they  are  not  taxed 
like  other  Arabs,  with  payments  to  the  State. 
Here  is  another  triumphal  arch,  dedicated  to 
Septioiius  Ssveras,  of  peculiar  design,  but  not 
equal  in  grandeur,  to  that  of  Thamugas,  the 
finest  of  the  series  of  which  a drawing  was 
exhibited. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Donaldson’s 


lectnre  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
author  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Laslett  then  read  a short  paper 
descriptive  of  the  “ Metroscope,”  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  height  of  inaccessible  buildings. 


THE  BROMSGROVE  SEWAGE  WORKS. 

These  works,  which  have  just  been  completed 
at  a oost  of  about  3,5001.,  were  formally  opened 
by  the  members  of  the  Bromsgrove  Local  Board 
on  the  30th  nit.  They  are  situated  in  a field  near 
Churford  Mill,  containing  about  four  acres,  up- 
wards  of  two  of  which  are  covered  by  the 
different  filtering-beds.  Some  five  years  ago  the 
Board  was  threatened  with  an  injnnotion  to  re- 
strain them  from  tnrning  the  sewage  into  the 
town  brook,  and  causing  a nuisance  by  contami- 
nating the  stream.  They  called  in  the  services 
of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  engineer,  who  advised 
them  to  purchase  about  forty  acres  of  land  and 
carry  the  sewage  a mile  away  from  the  present 
site,  which  would  have  cost  about  20,000Z.  The 
Board  did  not  feel  justified  in  expending  so  large 
a sum,  and  called  into  requisition  the  services 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  engineer,  who  prepared  plans, 
which  were  approved.  The  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  obtained,  and  the  works 
were  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Brazier  & Weaver, 
of  Bromsgrove.  The  sewage  is  conveyed  from 
the  town  by  a pipe  sewer  a distance  of  half  a 
mile,  and  at  the  outfall  is  led  into  a dupli. 
cate  set  of  subsiding-tanks  and  filter-beds.  From 
the  outfall  it  flows  into  a shallow  tank  having  an 
area  of  200  ft.  In  this  tank  the  heavy  matter  of 
the  sewage  precipitates  itself.  The  sewage  then 
passes  into  a second  subsiding-tank,  having  an 
area  of  900  ft.,  and  at  the  end  of  this  tank  is  a 
wall  containing  a number  of  pipes  through  which 
. the  sewage  passes,  and  when  the  tanks  are  fall 
these  pipes  are  below  the  water,  which  prevents 
the  floating  matter  in  the  sewage  passing  beyond 
the  wall.  It  then  runs  into  a subsiding  tank 
with  an  area  of  1,600  ft.,  in  which  further  sub- 
sidence  takes  place.  Beyond  this  tank  is  oon- 
■ atruoted  a filter-bed  of  600  ft.  area,  in  which  is 
fixed  a perforated  floor,  covered  with  engine 
ashes  ; the  sewage,  passing  upward  and  through 
the  ashes,  goes  over  a weir  30  ft.  wide,  by  which 
a very  gentle  motion  is  given  to  the  water.  It 
then  reaches  a fifth  tank,  and  beyond  this  is 
another  filter,  oonstmoted  similarly  to  the  first, 
but  having  a larger  area,  and  being  a downward 
filter,  the  sewage  passing  through  the  ashes, 
and  thence  into  an  open  carrier,  which  con- 
veys it  to  the  land-filters.  Each  tank  is  built 
and  paved  with  brick,  the  bottom  being  made  to 
slope  to  the  centre  into  a well  or  pit,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a large  brass  valve.  Into  this 
pit  the  mud  is  swept,  and  passes  through  the 
valve  into  a mud  pit  18  ft.  deep,  in  which  is  fixed 
a strong  chain-pamp,  which  is  worked  by  two 
men.  By  this  means  the  mud  is  raised  to  the 
surface,  dried,  and  sold  for  manure.  The  whole 
of  the  tanks,  wells,  &c.,  are  in  duplicate,  so  that 
one  set  can  be  cleaned  while  the  other  is  at  work. 
After  passing  through  this  system  of  filtration 
the  sewage  goes  into  the  land-filters,  fifty  in 
number,  each  having  au  area  of  2,500  ft.,  formed 
by  levelling  the  land  and  raising  round  each  bed 
an  earth  embankment.  The  land  has  been 
closely  drained,  upwards  of  three  miles  of  pipes 
having  been  used.  The  sewage  passes  from  the 
open  carriers  through  sluices  into  pipes,  and  on 
to  eaoh  bed.  The  surface  soil  of  each  bed  is 
thrown  into  furrows,  and  the  sewage  gradually 
filters  through  the  ground  into  the  drains,  which 
empty  into  the  main  drain.  The  water  comes 
out  clear  and  bright  into  the  brook.  Arrange- 
meats  have  been  made  for  dealing  with  storm 
water.  Several  gentlemen  tasted  the  water,  and 
pronounced  it  “ good.” 


Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  and  the  Windsor 
Town  Conncil. — The  Windsor  Town  Hall  has 
recently  been  undergoing  repairs,  and  in  the 
work  of  renovating  and  restoring  the  pictures 
which  it  contains  the  Council  has  had  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Conncil  last  week,  Alderman  Devereux 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  ex-Mayor  for 
the  great  attention  he  bad  paid  to  the  restora- 
tion of  these  pictures ; also  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  for  the  voluntary  manner 
in  which  he  came  forward  to  give  advice,  and 
assist  the  ex.Mayor  in  their  restoration  ; also  to 
the  Town-clerk  for  the  valuable  assistance  he 
bad  rendered. 
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BUILDING  DISPUTE  AT  LINCOLN, 

BATIN  V.  BAULKS. 

The  parties  to  this  case  (heard  in  the  Lincoln 
■County  Court)  live  in  Lincoln,  plaintiff  being  a 
jonrneytnan  builder,  and  defendant  a master  man. 
The  claim  was  for  21.  10a.  lOd.,  balance  of  an 
account  for  work  done. 

Theplain  tiff’s  ca^ie  was,  briefly,  as  follows : — Plaint'ffatida 
mannamed  Gilea  in  July  last  agreed  with  the  defendantto 
complete  the  building  of  two  houses,  the  property  of  the 
es-mayor  (Mr.  Beard),  for  the  sum  of  6/.  10s,  Defendant 
was  to  find  all  the  materials,  and  plaintiff  and  Giles  were 
not  to  do  any  work  except  in  the  inside  of  the  house. 
They  started  ou  the  work,  but  after  they  had  been 
engaged  a short  time  they  found  that  the  mateiials  were 
not  properly  supplied  by  the  defendant,  with  whom 
plaintiff  and  Giles  had  a conversation  on  the  subject. 
They  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  supply  the  materials 
they  should  consider  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
entered  into  was  “ knocked  on  the  head,”  and  they 
should  charge  him  by  the  hour.  Defendant  then  said  in  the 
future  it  would  ho  all  right,  the  proper  amount  of  mate- 
rials should  be  provided,  and  he  would  give  them  a 
sovereign  to  make  up  the  loss  they  bad  sustained 
previonsly.  Materials  were  not,  however,  supplied,  and 
plaintiff'  and  Giles  were  obliged  to  leave  off  the  work; 
tbe  contract  could  not  be  fuliilled  as  defendant  did  not 
supply  the  materials,  Plaintiff  and  Giles  each  worked 
368  hours,  value  111.  178.  8d.,  or  51.  ISs.  lOd.  each.  At 
different  times  they  each  received  3/.  ds.,  leaving  a balance 
due  of  21.  lOs,  lOd.  each. 

A similar  clsim  was  brought  for  the  same  amount  by 
"Geo.  Giles  against  Faulks,  but  after  hearing  the  evidence 
adduced  on  both  sides, 

The  Judge  said  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  founda- 
tion for  the  actions,  and  gave  a verdict  for  tbe  defendant. 


AN  AHCHITECT’S  CLATil  FOR  SERVICES 
RENDERED. 

LACEY  t'.  HEENAN. 

This  was  an  action  tried  in  the  Exobeqner 
DiTiaion  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  on  the 
30th  nit.,  before  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  and  a common 
jury,  and  was  broogbt  to  recover  a sum  of 
1211.  108.  for  work  and  labour  done  and  com- 
mission. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  an  architect  carrying  I 
on  business  at  12,  Buckingham-streer,  Strand,  and  was  I 
employed  by  the  County  Firo-oflice  as  their  consulting  ! 
architect.  The  defendant  was  a wine  raerchart,  and  until  j 
recently  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  plaintiff.  Some 
time  back  the  defendant  was  snxious  to  have  a house 
built  for  himself  ou  his  own  plans,  and  engaged  the 
plaintiff'  to  carry  out  bis  design.  Hites  were  looked  at 
and  almost  decided  upon  at  Hampstead  and  Finchley- 
rosd,  but  ultimately  a plot  of  ground  was  purchased  by 
the  defendant  on  St.  Margaret's  Estate,  Twickenham.  A 
contract  was  arranged  with  a builder,  the  land  was  laid 
out,  and  tbe  house  commenced,  and  the  plaintiff  claimed 
tbe  above  sum  for  his  services. 

Mr,  Cole,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Grantham  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff';  Mr.  W.  M'Intyre,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  were 
for  the  defendant. 

The  Judge  during  tbe  second  day  of  the  bearing,  by 
the  request  of  counsel  on  both  aides,  consulted  with  them, 
and  eipreseed  an  opinion,  in  accordance  wiih  which  a 
verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff’ for 'an  amount  which 
was  not  made  public. 


FINDING  SURVEYORS’  INSTRUMENTS. 

Mr.  Brunton,  aarveyor  to  the  Durham  Board 
•of  Health,  requiring  a spirit-level,  at  a ooBt  of 
ICL,  for  drainage  works,  considered  it  was  the 
Board’s,  and  not  the  surveyor’s,  privilege  to  pay 
the  mathematical  instrnmeut-maker,  and  accord- 
ingly applied  to  the  Board  to  supply  him  with 
the  requisite  order. 

A member  of  the  Board  inquired  if  there  were 
not  a special  arrangement  with  surveyors,  when 
they  were  appointed,  to  find  their  own  instruments. 
His  opinion  was,  that  when  Mr.  Brunton  was 
appointed  some  reference  was  made  to  expensive 
instrumeDts  of  this  description,  and  that  he  said, 
as  they  were  so  seldom  wanted,  he  could  borrow 
them. 

The  surveyor’s  written  appointment  was  read, 
but  it  contained  no  mention  of  instruments, 
either  one  way  or  the  other. 

No  action  being  taken  on  the  application,  it 
remains  for  Mr.  Brunton  to  either  find  an  in- 
strument at  his  own  expense,  borrow  one,  take 
the  drainage  without  a level,  or  leave  tbe  work 
undone.  A proper  understanding  on  tbe  ques- 
tion should  at  ODoe  be  arrived  at. 


Proposed  New  Railway  Station,  Pablin. 
Some  stir  has  beeu  caused  in  Dublin  by  a project, 
of  which  Parliamentary  notice  is  given,  to  con- 
tinue the  Westland  Row  Railway  from  Kings- 
town on  a viaduct  through  Trinity  College  Park 
and  the  Fellows’  Garden,  and  to  knock  down  tbe 
Provost’s  house  in  order  to  erect  a Central 
Dublin  Station  in  the  neighbourhood  of  College 
Green.  It  is  suggested  that  tbe  money  compen- 
sation obtained  would  solve  tbe  vexed  question 
of  a fund  for  retiring  pensions  for  Senior 
Fellows. 


THE  OLD  PALACE,  RICHMOND. 

A so.ME'WH.AT  carious  litigation  is  proceeding 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  before  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Malins,  respecting  a contract  to  pur- 
chase the  remainder  of  the  lease  of  the  Old 
Palace  at  Richmond,  a mansion  of  great  historic 
interest,  the  reversion  of  which  is  in  the  Crown. 
The  plaintiff  is  tbe  Hon.  Mr.  Mainwaring,  and 
the  defendant  is  Colonel  Wilbraham.  The  colonel, 
it  appears,  agreed  to  purchase  the  lease  of  the 
property  on  certain  terms,  "subject to  approval 
of  the  lease.”  When  tbe  lease  was  perused,  it 
was  alleged  that  the  Crown  had  imposed  a fine 
of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  upon  the  renewal  of 
the  lease  in  the  year  1820;  and  it  was  objected 
by  the  defendant  that  as  the  lease  he  was  buying 
would  expire  in  a few  years,  he  would  be  unable 
to  renew  it  except  on  payment  of  a similar  fine 
to  the  Crown.  This,  the  defendant  asserted,  he 
was  assured  by  the  plaintiff,  before  the  purchase, 
would  not  be  insisted  upon  ; whilst  the  plaintiff’s 
case  was  that  no  representations,  beyond  an 
expression  of  opinion,  were  made  on  the  subject. 
It  appeared  that  no  intimation  had  been  received 
from  the  Crown  that  any  such  fine  would  be 
required,  and  that  tbe  matter  was  one  of  con- 
jecture only.  The  performance  of  the  contract 
was,  however,  refused  by  defendant,  as  he 
inferred  that  what  had  been  done  in  1820  would 
be  repeated  by  the  Crown  at  the  expiration  of 
the  present  lease.  Tbe  suit,  which  is  for  specific 
performance  of  the  contract,  is  proceeding  on 
tbe  oral  evidence  of  the  parties. 


A COTTAGER’S  WISH. 

Ol'R  cottage  has  step-gabled  ends, 

Low  drooping  eaves,  quaint  nooks  and  bends, 
With  lattice  windows,  diamond. paned. 

The  sunny  porch  has  jasmine  train’d  ; 

And  midst  the  weather-beaten  tones 
Are  moss  and  lichens  on  the  atones. 

A garden  there  is  spread  around, 

With  fruit-trees  bending  to  the  ground, 

And  on  its  mellow  walls,  as  well. 

Neat  plaited  hives,  too,  I may  tell, 

And  drowsy  bees  are  stumbling  through 
Our  beds  of  lavender  and  rue. 

And  near,  on  daisied  meadow  low, 

You  see  Sweet  Pea,  our  brindled  cow. 

She  seeks  tbe  shade  of  pleasant  trees 
That  wave  and  whisper  in  the  breeze, 

Near  where  the  spring,  nor  broad,  nor  deep, 
Comes  babbling  down  tbe  hill-side  steep. 

To  dine  off  herbs  with  love,  not  gold, 
la  fare  beyond  stall’d  ox,  we’re  told. 

I doubt  it  not;  and,  further,  find 
No  home,  not  mine,  quite  to  ray  mind ; 

And  like  to  make  myself  content 
With  that  the  Lord  of  All  has  sent. 

But,  oh  ! the  smella,  tbe  smoke,  the  damp, 
The  pools  of  mud  tbroagh  which  we  tramp, 
The  pools  of  water  when  it  rains  ! 

And  all  for  want  of  proper  drains ! 

I would  the  Builder,  when  be  roams. 

Would  next  inspect  our  cottage  homes. 


VENTILiTION  OF  CHURCH. 

Sir,— Your  querist,  “ Q.  Q.,”  has  only  to  re. 
member  the  simple  role  of  nature  in  treating  bis 
chnrch  so  as  to  ensure  a regular,  uniform,  and 
sufldcient  change  of  air  for  the  wants  of  the  con. 
gregation,  viz,, — that  consumed  aod  effete  air, 
from  its  warmth,  always  ascends  to  a higher 
level.  It  is  a fallacy  to  suppose,  as  is  sometimes 
taught,  that  tbe  carbon  di-oxide,  and  the  volatile 
organic  matter  expelled  from  the  lungs,  or  from 
the  combnation  of  artificial  lights,  lies  at  a 
lower  stratum.  The  contrary  has  been  conclu. 
sively  demonstrated  by  Pettenkofer,  and  also  in 
my  researches  on  the  quality  of  air  in  buildings, 
published  in  the  Lancet  some  few  years  ago. 

This  teaches  us  that  there  sbonld  be  inlets 
for  fresh  air  and  outlets  for  fool  air.  The  posi- 
tioDB  to  be  selected  can  only  be  determined  by 
those  on  the  spot,  as  also  the  snperficial  capacity 
of  the  apertures.  Practice,  however,  shows 
that  a thin  stream  of  air  is  more  regularly 
diffused,  with  less  tendency  to  dranght,  than  a 
more  solid  current.  Cold  air  entering  a room 
always  inclines  to  flow  downwards,  — thus 
creating  draughts  ; therefore  it  should  be  intro- 
duced at  an  angle  of  elevation  of  not  less  than 
45’  with  the  plane  of  the  building,  but  not  so 
much  as  90°. 


This  desideratum  may  be  obtained  by  a 
deflector,  or  by  the  sashes  or  other  openings 
being  permanently  fixed  at  the  requisite  slope. 
The  position  of  inlets  should  be  not  less  than 
6 ft.  above  the  floor  line,  and  where  there  are 
galleries  additional  openings  at  a corresponding 
height  above  the  upper  tier  of  seats.  The  out- 
lets  are  best  arranged  in  the  roof,  and  may  be 
of  rather  smaller  superfioes  than  tbe  inlets.  This 
is  simple,  natural,  and  inexpensive  ventilation, 
self-acting  and  thoroughly  efficient. 

The  heating  medinm  may  be  any  of  the  excel, 
lent  stoves  now  obtainable.  The  supply  of  air 
for  combustion,  however,  should  be  procured 
from  outside  tbe  building.  And, — need  it  be 
said  ? — care  should  further  be  taken  to  conduct 
the  consumed  air  to  the  outside.  This  suggestion 
may  seem  superfluous,  and  some  may  smile  at  its 
simplicity,  and  I would  not  have  ventured  to  refer 
to  it,  only  from  the  circumstance  of  having  this 
very  day  observed  that  the  entrance-hall  of  a 
West  End  club  is  heated  by  a charcoal  stove 
without  a flue  ! Moreover,  the  number  of  gas 
stoves  burnt  during  cold  weather  in  shops  and 
rooms  without  fireplaces  or  apertures  for  ventila- 
tion into  which  the  vitiated  air  enters  is  alarm, 
ingly  on  the  increase,  at  which,  doubtless,  our 
medical  brethren  will  be  much  distressed  ! The 
condition  of  public  buildings  is  simply  disgrace- 
ful ; churches,  chapels,  assembly-rooms,  clubs, 
hospitals,  institutions,  leoture-halls  of  scientific 
and  professional  societies,  schools,  and  all  places 
where  people  collect  for  business  or  pleasure,  from 
all  these  fresb,  invigorating,  wholesome  air  is  shut 
out.  The  subject  is  one  in  which  the  public  take  no 
substantial  interest.  It  is  true  we  talk  about  it, 
write,  disouas,  and  read  lengthy  papers, — in  fact, 
do  everything  but  perform  ; and  I believe  it  is 
rather  looked  upon  as  a sign  of  delicacy  of  con. 
stitution  and  effeminate  to  make  complaint  or 
suggest  remedial  measures. 

Take  any  of  the  national  structures,  com. 
pleted,  as  it  were,  but  yesterday, — buildings 
costing  immense  sums, — and  they  are  no  excep- 
tion,  as  the  same  grave  defects  are  tolerated 
and  the  simple  rules  of  ventilation  are  ignored 
and  thwarted. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  one  responsible 
member  of  the  church  has  a desire  to  assist  the 
material  welfare  of  the  flock,  and  seeks  the  help 
and  advice  of  your  columns.  The  clergy  have 
the  power,  and  only  need  the  will,  to  set  in 
motion  very  simple  machinery  for  effecting  great 
benefit  to  the  millions  by  gtvieg  them  clean  air 
to  breathe  in  God’s  House,  and  thos  perform 
efficient  aid  towards  reducing  the  enormons 
number  of  annual  deaths  from  long  diseases, 
which  exceed  in  the  aggregate  all  the  zymotic 
complaints  combined. 

Let  there  be  light  and  pure  air,  the  first  of 
Heaven’s  gifts,  and  a rapid  diminution  of 
mortality  will  follow  in  that  class  of  foul  disease, 
fell  destroyers  of  the  breathing  organs. 

Richard  Weaver,  C.E. 


THE  PREVENTION  OP  ECHO. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  J.  N.  A.  Macdonald, 
may  see  the  application  of  wires  for  destroying 
echo  in  the  Chapter-house  of  York  Cathedral, 
where  I saw  it  a few  days  ago;  but  I may  tell 
you  it  is  a failure,  and  no  wonder.  I have  seen 
it  tried  in  two  other  instances  with  the  same  re- 
suit.  The  theory  of  it  seems  to  be  to  produce 
lesser  waves  of  sound  within  the  larger  ones,  as 
when  two  pebbles  of  unequal  sizes  are  thrown 
into  still  water,  the  concentred  waves  are 
mixed  up  and  neutralise  each  other. 

I have  tried  large  metal  frames  suited  to  the 
purpose  (and  which  when  upare  almost  invisible) 
and  filled  in  with  wire  gauze  in  two  thicknesses 
half  an  inch  apart  with  a good  effect,  and  better 
still  when  filled  in  with  worsted  threads.  Bub 
the  most  effectual  mode  was  found  to  be  by 
suspending  fringes,  as  I may  term  them,  of 
worsted  threads  about  3 ft.  long,  more  or  less 
depending  on  circumstances,  and  fixed  in  such 
positions  as  the  form  and  section  of  the  building 
necessitate.  Geo.  Glover. 


Sir, — Since  the  date  of  the  correspondence  in 
the  Builder  in  1874  respecting  the  use  of  wires 
to  improve  the  hearing  in  churches,  an  experi- 
ment has  been  made  in  Bath  Abbey.  If  your 
correspondent  were  to  communicate  with  Canon 
Brooke,  the  rector,  probably  he  would  be  able  to 
obtain  some  information  as  to  the  materials  em- 
ployed, and  tbe  success  or  otherwise  of  the 
system.  A-  J.  Stanton. 
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SOIBNOE  LECrCRES  AT  SOCIH 
KENSINGTON. 

TnE  free  lecture  on  Saturday  evening  last  in 
connexion  with  the  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific 
Instruments  was  given  by  Mr.  J,  Starkie 
Gardner,  F.G.S.,  and  the  lecture-theatre  was 
crowded.  The  title  of  the  lecture  was  “The 
Tropical  Forests  of  Hampshire."  Mr.  Gardner 
said  England  at  the  present  tirao  has  a climate 
far  from  tropical,  bub  the  time  to  which  I refer 
was  when  the  palm  and  spice  plants  flourished 
here;  and  before  I have  done  I hope  to  have 
shown  you  that  the  climate  at  that  time  may 
rightly  be  spoken  of  as  tropical,  not  in  a poetical 
or  metaphorical  sense,  bub  actually.  The  data 
on  which  our  inferences  arc  based  are  tho  fossil 
leaves  which  we  find  in  the  clays  of  the  south  of 
Hampshire.  It  is  the  middle  fresh-water  series 
which  is  BO  rich  in  the  clay  beds  containing  fossil 
leaves.  These  leaves  are  found  in  various  con- 
ditions  of  preservation.  In  most  oases  the  im» 
presaion  only  of  the  leaves  in  the  clay  is  met 
with,  bub  in  some  oases  they  are  so  well  preserved 
that  the  actual  substance  has  been  retained 
althongh  chemical  changes  have  altered  its  com- 
position, and  it  will  peel  off  and  blow  away. 
Among  others  the  following  fossil  forms  were 
mentioned  as  having  been  determined  with  but 
little  doubt : — Feather  and  fan  palms,  dryandrae, 
beech,  maple,  azaiia,  laurel,  elm,  acacia,  aroids, 
cactus,  ferns,  conifers,  stenocarpus,  aud  plants 
of  tho  pea  tribe,  together  with  many  others. 
After  mentioning  that  in  the  two  lower  fresh, 
water  series  there  are  no  animal  remains  bnt 
what  have  been  blown  in,  among  them  insect 
wings  and  the  earliest  known  English  feather, 
the  lecturer  went  on  to  speak  of  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  he  supposes  the  beds 
were  formed.  He  said  that  he  regarded  a river 
flowing  from  west  to  east  as  having  deposited 
all  these  beds  in  a valley  of  from  seven  to  ten 
miles,  which  it  had  made,  and  showed  a pic- 
ture of  the  restoration  of  what  he  supposed 
the  view  was  like.  The  foreground  of  the  pic- 
ture was  made  up  of  plants  from  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Gardner's  conservatory,  being  tfe'e  nearest  known 
living  representatives  of  the  fossil  plants. 


BUILDING  AND  TRADE  UNIONS  IN 
GLASGOW. 

GLASGOW  rUILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  29th  ult.  the  members  of  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society  met  in  the  West  Hall  of 
the  Upper  Corporation  buildings,  when  Mr.  John 
Hooeyman,  president  of  the  Architectural  Sec- 
tion, delivered  his  opening  address  to  that 
section,  the  topics  dealt  with  in  which  were 
" General  Building  Regulations,  Purification  of 
the  Clyde,  Health  of  the  City,  and  Trade 
Unionism.”  Dr.  Wallace  presided. 

Mr.  Honeyraan,  after  some  preliminary  obser. 
vations,  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  ctasBiSca- 
tiou  oi  house  property  and  general  building 
regulations.  He  said,— Now  it  so  happens  that  in 
Glasgow  we  have  neither  good  building  laws  nor 
proper  machinery  for  giving  effect  to  good  laws 
if  we  had  them.  The  first  assertion  is,  I think 
admitted  by  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
subject;  and,  I believe,  the  second  is  about  equally 
notorious.  The  Dean  of  Guild  Courtis  an  institu- 
tion of  the  past — well  suited  for  a state  of 
matters  which,  so  far  as  Glasgow  is  concerned, 
has  long  since  ceased  ; and  although  I do  not 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  adapt  it  to  the  altered 
circumstances  cf  our  times,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  attempts  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  to  do  so  have  proved  abortive.  The 
Corporation  cannot  much  longer  delay  applying 
for  an  Act  to  regulate  the  laying.off  of  land  for 
building  purposes,  the  erection  of  buildings,  and 
other  cognate  matters ; and  I think  that  the 
members  of  this  society,  and  especially  the  mem. 
hers  of  the  Architectural  Secticn,  are  bound  to 
take  the  whole  subject  into  consideration,  and  to 
encourage  and  assist  cur  municipal  rulers  to 
obtain  such  a measure  as  shall,  without  unduly 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  property,  disturbing 
the  proper  owners  of  responsibility,  or  dia- 
couraging  ingenuity  and  invention,  ensure  the 
erection  of  safe  and  comfortable  housep,  and 
protect  the  citizens  from  what  I may  call  the 
three  Fs, — “ Frailty,  Fire,  and  Fever.”  The 
Local  Government  Board  are  at  present  engaged 
on  model  building  regulations,  which  will  pro- 
bably  facilitate  the  labours  of  authorities  who 
find  it  necessary  to  obtain  special  legislation. 
Such  legislation  may  probably  be  necessary  in 
Scotland,  because  good  regulations  are  of  no  use 


without  proper  machinery  for  giving  effect  to 
them,  and  that  we  have  not,  nor  does  the  Local 
Government  Board  intend  to  deal  with  that 
part  of  the  subject.  There  may  be,  indeed  there 
are,  reasons  why  on  Act  of  this  sort  should  be 
applicable  to  Scotland  alone,  but  I can  imagine 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  applied  for  hy 
Glasgow  alone,  or  Edinburgh  alone,  or  by  any 
other  large  town  ; and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  municipal  authorities  in  all  onr  large 
towns  may  combine  and  obtain  a thoroughly 
good  Building  Aot  for  Scotland.  Referring  to 
another  subject  which  has  been  a good  deal 
before  the  public  of  late — the  purification  of  the 
Clyde  — Mr.  Honeymau  ultimately  said,  — 
I would  oonolude  my  reference  to  this  snbject  by 
making  the  following  suggestiou  : — that  our  cor- 
poration offer  a premium  of  1,0001.  to  the  author 
of  the  best  practicable  scheme  for  removing  ell 
excreta  and  other  refuse  from  our  houses  and 
works,  in  such  a way  as  not  to  affect  injuriously 
the  health  of  those  occupying  those  houses,  or 
of  the  inhabitants  in  general ; and  five  premiums 
of  501.  each  to  the  authors  of  schemes  which 
may  be  deemed  of  secondary  merit.  Also,  that 
they  should  offer  a similar  premium  of  1,0001. 
for  the  best  scheme  for  dealing  with  refuse  from 
public  works,  with  tho  view  of  preventing  any 
noxions  substances  being  thrown  into  the  Clyde; 
and  five  premiums  of  601.  each  for  schemes 
deemed  of  secondary  merit.  If  they  did  so  I 
have  little  hesitation  in  predicting  that  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  a position  to  dispense  with  the 
expenditure  of  3,000,0001.  on  the  purification  of 
the  Clyde  for  a good  many  years  to  come.  After 
referring  briefly  to  the  exceptionally  healthy 
state  of  Glasgow  during  the  past  year,  the  cause 
of  which,  ho  said,  was  worthy  of  being  seriously 
investigated,  as  it  was  not  by  any  means  obvious, 
Mr.  Hooeyman  proceeded  to  say  : — There  is  only 
one  other  subject  to  which  I shall  allude  before 
resuming  ray  seat,  and  I am  tho  more  anxious  to 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  referring  to 
it,  because  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  you  do 
not,  and  that  the  general  body  of  the  community 
do  not,  realise  as  they  ought  how  intimately  it 
concerns  them,  both  individually  and  colleo- 
tively.  The  subject  I refer  to  is  the  relatioos  of 
labour  and  capital — trade  unionism,  in  short, 
with  its  attendant  train  of  strikes,  high  wages 
bad  work,  and  little  of  it.  Now,  as  I wish  very 
strongly  to  express  my  abhorrence  of  trade 
unions  as  now  developed,  and  the  results  of  their 
action,  I feel  bound,  first  of  all,  to  disclaim  em. 
pbatically  any  abhorrence  of  workmen  or  any 
partiality  for  masters.  Having  given  the  sub- 
ject much  attention  for  many  years,  and  watched 
itb  growing  anxiety  and  alarm  the  development 
of  issues  long  since  foreseen  and  indeed  inevit- 
able, I shall  tell  you  the  conclusions  I have 
arrived  at,  although  it  is  obviously  out  of  the 
question  in  the  course  of  such  an  address  as  this 
to  expound  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  up 
to  them,  aud  these  are: — First,  that  trade 
unions,  in  so  far  as  they  disturb  tho  natural 
relations  of  workmen  and  their  employers,  and 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  private  judgment 
and  the  right  of  every  man  to  make  the  moat  of 
the  abilities  and  manly  vigour  God  has  given 
him,  are  an  unmitigated  and  irremediable  curse 
to  this  country  ; second,  that,  while  the  chief 
sufferers  are  neither  the  masUrs  nor  the  men, 
but  rather  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who 
have  to  pay  for  bad  work,  alow  work,  and  work 
as  dear  os  the  men, — or  the  men  and  the  masters 
between  them, — choose  to  make  it,  this  same 
public  and  their  rnlere  utterly  fail  to  apprehend 
this;  and,  third,  that  unless  they  do  awake  to 
the  realisation  of  this  fact,  aud,  ere  it  be  too  late, 
take  messures  to  counteract  and  sternly  pro- 
hibit the  gross  abuses  of  trade  unionism,  it 
requires  no  great  foresight  to  predict  that  the 
day  which  shall  determine  Britain’s  pre-eminence 
is  not  far  off.  To  illustrate  this  subject  as  1 
should  like  to  do  would  occupy  a great  deal  more 
time  than  you  can  afford  to-night.  I shall  only 
attempt  in  the  few  minutes  still  at  my  disposal 
to  make  one  or  two  very  general  observations 
on  the  subject.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  it,  I think,  is  the  apathy  and  unconcern  of 
all  classes  who  are  nob  directly  engaged  in  some 
of  our  trades  ; because  it  needs  but  little  refleo- 
tion  to  perceive  that  if  the  productive  power 
of  the  country  is  paralysed  by  an  abnormal  state 
of  things,  which  at  the  same  time  limits  the 
produce  and  enhances  the  price  of  it  without 
increasing  the  wealth  of  the  consumers,  these 
are  put  in  the  unhappy  position  of  being  com- 
pelled  to  pay  more  than  the  produce  is  worth, 
aud  ultimately  more  than  they  can  afford  to 
pay.  Such  a result  could  not  follow  the  free 


operation  of  the  laws  of  tupp'y  and  demand,  but 
the  unnatural  disturbing  element  of  trade  com- 
binations makes  all  the  d fferenoe.  These  aim 
at  Eecuring  for  the  workmen  more  than  their 
labour  is  actually  worth,  and,  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  they  succeed  in  doing  this,  they  rob  the 
oommnni^y  and  undermine  the  prosperity  of  tho 
country.  There  are  branches  of  industry  in 
which  the  influence  of  foreign  competition 
offers,  at  tho  expense  of  oor  national  prosperity, 
a certain  check ; but  there  are  others,  and 
notably  those  with  which  the  members  of 
our  section  are  more  immediately  concerned 
where  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  check 
the  most  extravagant  demands,  nnless  the 
great  body  of  our  long-suffering  people  arise  and 
stand  on  their  defence.  It  may  be  a matter  of 
surprise  to  some  that  the  men  themselves  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  consequences  of  their  present 
mode  of  action  must  react  upon  themselves; 
that  they  are  not  only  blind  to  their  own  true 
interests,  but  deliberately  regardless  of  others; 
that  they  do  not  see  that  the  despotism  of  any 
mere  section  of  the  community  may  be  even 
more  dangerous  to  the  Stite  than  that  of  an 
individual  irresponsible  ruler;  and  that  the  pro- 
tection they  are  bent  upon  establishing  is  of  a 
character  infinitely  worse  and  more  inimical  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  therefore  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  working  classes  them- 
selves,  than  that  which  the  great  wave  of  free- 
trade  agitation  swept,  lot  us  hope  for  ever,  away  ; 
but  it  wore  vain  to  expect  any  such  enlighten- 
ment. It  would  be  surprising,  indeed,  if  they 
either  saw  or  oared  for  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
much  more  if  such  foresight  should  affect  their 
conduct  in  any  way.  The  ignorance  and  per- 
versity of  some  of  those  who  speak  for  them, 
and  attempt  to  guide  them,  is  less  excusable; 
but  the  truth  is  that  patriotic  considerations 
have  very  little,  I may  say  nothing,  to  do  with 
the  commercial  transactions  of  any  section  of 
the  community,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
workmen  to  foresee  or  weigh  the  effect  of  their 
acta  on  the  futnre  destinies  of  the  country. 


BUILDING  ON  STOCKWELL  GREEN. 

Since  the  dispute  was  settled  as  to  the  right 
to  appropriate  Stockwell-greon  as  building  land, 
which  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Honey,  the  freeholder,  the  green  has  been 
iaid  out  for  building  purposes,  aud  already 
several  houses  have  been  erected,  and  are  now 
almost  ready  for  occupation,  whilst  others  are  in 
progress,  and  in  a abort  time  the  entire  area  will 
be^oovered  with  bricks  and  mortar.  The  east 
frontage  facing  Stockwell-road,  as  well  as  that  on 
the  west  side,  will  chiefly  consist  of  shops, 
whilst  about  the  centre  a thoroughfare  runs 
across  the  green.  Immediately  opposite  the 
green,  cn  the  east  side  of  Stockwell-road,  ex- 
tensive building  operations  are  likewise  in  pro- 
gress. In  order  to  clear  the  site  for  these  new 
buildings,  one  of  the  oldest  mansions  in  tho 
neighbourhood  has  just  been  deraoliahed.  It 
was  built  about  a century  and  a half  ago,  and 
was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  a family  of 
London  merchants,  but  for  some  time  past  it  has 
been  known  as  the  Stockwell  Collegiate  Sobool. 
The  interior  fittings  showed  its  ancient  character. 
The  staircases  and  stairs  were  all  in  blocks  of 
oak,  and  the  hearthstones  in  marble.  Mr. 
Snelling,  an  extensive  builder  in  Stockwell,  has 
purchased  the  property,  and  it  is  stated  that  it 
is  tho  sixth  of  the  old  historical  mansions  which 
that  gentleman  has  pnrehased  and  demolished 
within  the  lust  few  years,  Stockwell  Hall  being 
amongst  the  number. 


STATUES. 

Sir  licilert  Peel. — The  foundation  for  tho 
erection  of  a statue  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  now  in  active  course  of  preparation  in  Par. 
liament-square,  Westminster.  Soma  years  ago 
a statue  of  the  late  statesman  was  erected  iu 
Old  Piilaoe-yard,  designed  by  Baron  Maroohetti, 
but  it  was  universally  condemned  and  ultimately 
destroyed.  It  has  now  been  decided  to  erect 
another  statue  in  Parliament-square,  and  the 
proposed  woik  was  designed  by  the  late  William 
Noble. 

Captain  Cool:. — Mr.  Woolner,  it  is  stated,  has 
now  completed  the  model  of  a statue  of  Captain 
Cook,  the  navigator,  which  is  destined  for 
Australia.  The  statue  is  13  ft.  high,  will  be 
executed  in  bronze,  aud  will  stand  upon  a 
pedestal  36  ft.  high,  in  Hyde  Park,  Sydney. 
Cook  is  represented  in  an  attitude  of  surprise  ac 
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the  discovery  of  a new  land,  which  ho  has  jost 
made  by  means  of  the  telescope,  which  he  holds 
in  hie  left  hand.  The  dress  is  that  of  a naval 
officer  of  his  time,  with  broad  lapelled  coat,  large 
onffs  and  pockets,  a long  waistcoat,  and  broad- 
toed  shoes.  It  is  understood  that  the  model  will 
be  Mr.  Woolner’s  chief  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Rzhibition  in  May. 


OPENING  OF  THE  YICTORIA  SKATING- 
RINK,  PECKHAM. 

A PEW  months  ago  large  new  swimming  and 
warm  baths,  which  had  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Higgs  (formerly  of  the  firm  of  Hill  & Higgs, 
builders),  in  St.  Martin’s  road,  Peckham,  were 
opened  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  the 
Victoria  Baths.  Mr.  Higgs  purchased  between 
one  and  two  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose,  which 
bad  been  occupied  as  a market  garden.  A por- 
tion of  this,  at  the  south  end,  near  Peckham-road, 
was  reserved  for  a skating-rink,  and  since  the 
opening  of  the  baths  the  rink  baa  been  in  course 
of  construction,  and  being  now  completed  was 
opened  on  Saturday  last.  The  rink  is  about 
200  ft.  long,  and  60  ft.  wide,  and  contains  a 
skating  area  of  12,000  square  feet,  in  addition  to 
spacious  and  convenient  promenades,  together 
with  retiring-rooms.  The  fioor  is  laid  with 
aspbalte,  and  the  rink  is  partially  covered  in 
with  an  ornamental  wooden  and  glass  roof, 
uniform  in  design  with  those  which  inclose  the 
baths. 


OBITUARY. 

We  announce  with  personal  regret  the  death 
of  Mr.  William  Ifold,  at  his  residence  in  Man- 
ohester-street,  where  he  had  carried  on  his  busi- 
ness as  a surveyor  for  upwards  of  sixty  years. 
Ho  was  a pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Day,  who,  half  a 
century  ago,  was  a prominent  measurer  of  the 
old  school.  Mr.  Ifold  enjoyed  considerable 
practice  as  a compensation  valuer;  be  was  a 
man  of  rigorous  integrity,  and,  perhaps,  the 
senior  surveyor  in  practice  at  the  time  of  bis 
death.  He  was  in  his  eighty-second  year. 


THE  ST.  GOTTHARD  RAILWAY. 

The  special  commission  appointed  by  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  to  report  on  the  reconstruction 
of  the  undertaking  of  the  St.  Gotthard  Railway 
has  concluded  its  labours.  The  commission 
rejects  the  proposed  laying  down  of  a single  line 
of  rails  throughout  the  length  of  the  railway. 
All  the  portions  of  the  line  the  widening  of 
which,  at  a later  date,  would  be  attended  with 
too  great  an  expense  are  to  be  constructed  at 
once  with  a permanent  way  for  two  seta  of  rails, 
although  they  will  receive  at  present  only  one 
set.  It  has  also  been  resolved  to  abstain  from 
using  any  of  the  special  systems  proposed, 
such  as  Fell’s,  Agndio's,  &o.  If  the  whole  net 
of  railways  in  the  St.  Gotthard  district  is  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  project  contained  in 
the  international  treaty,  the  deficit,  estimated  by 
M.  Hellwag,  the  engineer,  at  102,000,000  francs, 
will  be  reduced  to  71,829,000  francs,  and,  if  the 
lines  from  Zug  to  Arth,  and  from  Lnoerne  to 
Immensee,  are  abandoned,  to  59,454,000  francs. 
As  regards  the  lines  at  the  south  side  of  the 
St.  Gotthard,  from  Belliuzoua  to  Lugano,  and 
from  Cadanazzo  to  Pino,  no  definite  resolution 
has  been  come  to,  as  the  decision  rests  in  the 
first  place  with  Italy.  The  point  whether, 
instead  of  a railway  from  Lucerne  to  Fiuelen. 
a steam  ferry  is  to  be  established  on  the  Lake  of 
the  Four  Forest  Cantons,  is  left  for  the  inter, 
national  conference  to  decide.  The  yearly 
traffic  is  estimated  at  250,000  passengers,  and 

400.000  tons  of  goods,  and  the  yearly  revenue  at 

62.000  franca  per  kilometre,  which  would  give 
for  the  total  length  of  268  kilometres  a total 
yearly  revenue  of  13,936,000  francs,  while  the 
working  expenses,  inclusive  of  the  reserve  fund, 
are  calculated  at  26,000  francs  per  kilometre,  or 
60  percent,  of  the  revenue.  The  yearly  net  income 
would  consequently  amount  to  6,968,000  francs, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  7,000,000  fraucs.  This 
income  would  provide  interest,  at  the  rate  of 
6 per  cent,  for  140,000,000  francs;  now,  the 
whole  capital  amounting  to  259,000,000  francs, 

119.000. 000  francs  will  remain  to  be  covered 
by  subventions.  But  as  of  this  sum  already 

80.000. 000  francs  (45.000.000  francs  by  Italy, 

20.000. 000  francs  by  Germany,  and  a like  sum 
by  Switzerland)  have  been  voted,  there  remain 

34.000. 000  francs  still  to  be  snpplied ; and  if  in. 
terest  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  is  paid,  54,000,000 


franca.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  sacrifices  will 
yet  have  to  be  made  if  the  uudertaking  is  to 
be  carried  out ; but  they  will  nob  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  not  be  commensurate  with  its 
magnitude,  and  as  would  be  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  company.  As  regards  the  maximum  rise 
of  the  railway,  it  was  fixed  by  the  oommissionat 
the  highest  points  at  25  in  100,  at  the  interme- 
diate points  at  26,  and  at  the  lowest  points  at 
27  in  100.  For  the  line  of  Monte  Cenere,  a rise 
of  20  to  21  in  100  has  been  adopted;  for  the 
valley  railways,  about  10  to  12  iu  100.  The 
smallest  radius  found  practicable  for  short  curves 
is  280  mhtres,  if  thereby  a considerable  saviug  is 
effected ; but  as  a rule  300  metres  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  minimum.  If  the  means  cannot  be 
found  for  the  works  resolved  upon  by  the  federal 
commission,  farther  reductions  will  have  to  be 
made  by  the  international  conference.  The 
Federal  Council  has  at  once  taken  in  hand  the 
drawing  up  of  the  general  report  to  be  submitted 
to  the  confereuce,  to  ensure  its  being  called 
together  at  an  early  date. 


GRANITE. 

Sib, — Th^re  ia  an  article  in  your  last  paper  about 
granite  building.  It  is  a pity  that  pariies  who  supply 
polished  graaiCu  for  smoky  towns  like  London  do  not 
recommeiid  their  clients  to  wash  it  at  the  same  time  that 
they  wash  their  windows.  London  soot  is  so  tenacions 
that  it  will  adhere  to  the  fine  polished  plate-glass,  and  it 
adheres  equally  well  to  the  glassy  surface  of  the  polished 
granite.  If  the  above  plan  were  adopted  with  the  polished 
granites,  it  might  be  said  of  them,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet 

“ A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever.” 

I strongly  recommend  all  parties  using  polished  granite 
to  wash  it  quite  as  often  as  they  do  their  plate-glass 
windows.  Samcbl  Tbicxbtt, 


SURVEYORS’  CERTIFICATES. 

Bib,— I shall  be  glad  to  have  an  opinion  ou  the  following, 
as  several  of  your  readers  are  interested. 

A,  a solicitor,  has  advanced  some  money  on  mortgage 
to  B,  a builder,  and  the  building  having  come  to  a staml- 
still,  B finds  a person  willing  to  help  him  to  complete,  if 
A will  undertake  to  pay,  on  completion,  a certain  sum, 
say  300f  , when  the  woria  are  completed  to  the  saiisfac- 
tion  of  C,  the  surveyor,  who  has  certified  the  advances. 
After  considerable  delay,  the  surveyor,  relying  on  certain 
statements  made  by  the  builder,  reports  the  completion. 
Through  some  discussion  about  other  matters  the  money 
is  not  paid,  and  the  surveyor,  finding  that  the  certificate 
was  obtained  by  false  statements,  gives  formal  notice  of 
its  withdrawal.  The  amount  has,  of  course,  not  been 
paid,  but  the  solicitor  calls  upon  the  snrveyor  to  complete 
the  houses  at  his  own  erponse.  An  independent  sobcitor 
gives  an  opinion  ihat  the  solicitor  has  sustained  no  damage,  ' 
and  therefore  the  surveyor  has  incurred  no  liability.  The 
question  is,  can  a certificate  be  withdrawn  if  certain 
defects,  discovered  before  the  money  is  paid,  justify  such 
a coarse  of  action  ? 

The  surveyor  has  received  no  remuneration  for  his  wort 
in  the  matter.  Scevbxob. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Leeds  Municipal  Buildings. — With  reference 
to  the  observations  made  to  us,  and  to  which 
we  gave  expression,  concerning  the  drawings 
submitted  by  the  architect  of  the  London 
School  Board,  Mr.  Robson  (p.  1163,  ante), 
we  are  informed  that  the  drawings  were  made 
at  bis  private  office,  and  wholly  irrespective  of 
the  School  Board  staff.  Mr.  Robson  is  not  pre- 
oladed  from  private  practice  by  the  terms  of  his 
engagement  with  the  Board. 

Wakefield  School  Board  Schools. — At  a special 
meeting  of  the  Wakefield  School  Board,  a few 
days  since,  a report  was  received  from  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  merits  of 
the  nine  sets  of  plans  aabmitted  by  competing 
archiceots  for  the  proposed  new  schools  at  East- 
moor.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
the  Board  adopted  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Watson 
architect,  of  Wakefield. 

Monument  to  the  Late  Mr.  Joshua  Sohson, 
Huddersfield. — The  executive  committee  met  on 
the  27th  nit.  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon 
which  of  the  two  designs,  selected  from  forty- 
one  sent  in  for  competition,  should  be  adopted 
and  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hobson.  The 
designs  submitted  were  the  handywork  of  Mr. 
Walsh,  of  Woodhouse-lane,  Leeds  ; and  Mr. 
George  Dyson,  of  Croaland  Moor,  Huddersfield. 
The  voting  was  by  ballot,  and  reanlted  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Geo.  Dyson.  The  obelisk  will  be  18  ffr. 
Wgb.  


Serjeants’  Inn. — Early  in  the  spring  of  next 
year  Serjeants’  Inn,  Chancery-lane,  will  be 
offered  for  sale  by  auction.  The  property  is 
described  as  belonging  to  the  Honourable  Society 
of  Judges  and  the  Serjeants-at.law.  We  stated 
some  time  ago  that  this  property  would  be  sold, 
and  were  not  believed. 


A SELF-ACTING  FIRE  EXTINCTOR. 

Chemistry  and  mechanism  must  be  called  in 
to  stop  fire  from  destroying  houses.  Carbonic 
gas  puts  out  fire.  Now,  if  this  gas  is  brought 
to  bear  on  a fire  at  the  outbreak,  the  desideratum 
will  be  attained.  I have  made  an  extinctor  (at  a 
cost  of  ten  shillings).  I propose  to  remove  a 
floorboard,  to  attach  the  extinctor  to  a rafter 
over  any  room  to  be  guarded.  I perforate 
through  the  ceiling  a pinhole,  to  insert  a tiny 
cotton  fuse  : this  will  not  be  seen,  and  cannot  be 
tampered  with.  In  the  event  of  a fire,  it  in- 
stantly generates  carbonic  gas,  precipitating  it 
on  to  the  fire.  Caibonio  gas  being  a heavy  gas, 
it  would  not  escape  up  the  flue  ; doors  and  win- 
dows must  be  closed,  to  let  the  extinguisbiog  gas 
do  its  work  unmolested-by  firemen  and  others. 

R.  T. 


^Ictcifacb. 

Business.  By  James  Platt.  New  Edition. 

London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  1875. 

We  want  in  every  parish,  Mr.  Platt  says,  a 
gymnasium  and  a proper  system  of  physical 
exercise.  Until  we  obtain  this  be  advises  us  to  get 
all  the  outdoor  exercise  we  possibly  oan ; but, 
says  he,  “ you  cannot  be  too  particular  in  avoid- 
iug  one  fatal  error — that  of  hardening  yourself, 
as  it  is  termed,  by  exposure.  . . . Alter  being 
indoors  all  day  you  cannot  be  too  particular  in 
keeping  your  mouth  shot  for  some  time  after 
going  into  the  air.  Very  few  can  stand  with 
impunity  talking  or  having  their  mouth  open 
with  the  north  or  east  wind  in  their  face.  It  is 
a great  mistake  to  imagine  that  by  exposure  men 
are  either  strengthened  or  rendered  hardy  ; they 
must  be  strong  and  hardy  before  they  are  fib 
to  be  exposed  ; they  mast  be  seasoned  first  and 
exposed  afterwards.  This  mistake  has  been 
engendered  by  seeing  bow  hardy  and  apparently 
impervious  to  all  weathers  are  those  whose  OOCQ- 
paliuns  keep  them  ont-doors  all  day  in  all 
weathers ; it  is  very  different  for  the  majority 
engaged  in  business,  who  are  compelled  from 
moruingto  night  to  breathe  a close  and  vitiated 
atmosphere,  arising  from  bad  ventilation  and 
often  imperfect  light.”  This  is  not  the  only  piece 
of  sensible  advice  given  by  Mr.  Platt. 

Molesworth’s  Pocket-book  of  Engineering  Formulas. 

London  and  New  York : E.  & F.  N.  Spon. 

1876. 

This  is  the  eighteenth  edition,  with  additions  by 
the  author,  and  a contribution  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Brough,  on  ” Telegraph  Construction  and  Elec- 
trical Formulae.”  ” Molesworth  ” has  become 
quite  an  authority  in  engineers’  offices.  On  the 
principle  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  do,  not  to 
know,  assistants  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
formula)  given,  without  question  of  their  truth. 
Fortunately,  in  this  case  this  course  does  not 
lead  to  error.  That  is  more  than  we  could  say 
of  some  other  pocket-books. 

Roorkee  Manual  of  Applied  Mechanics.  By 

Captain  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.  Printed 

at  Roorkee,  1876. 

A mathematical  investigation  of  the  strength  of 
materials  used  in  bridges  and  roofs,  and  of  the 
strains  to  which  they  are  snbjeot. 

Authorities, — a score, — have  been  consulted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  work,  beginning  with 
Belidor,  and  including  Barlow,  Rondelet,  Tred- 
gold,  Morin,  Moseley,  Hodgkioson,  Raukine,  and 
many  others.  The  result  is  a useful  little  book. 


Cremation  in  America. — The  first  crema. 
tion  furnace  in  America  has  just  been  constructed 
on  Gallows-hill,  about  a mile  from  Washington, 
Pa.  It  is  described  as  being  buiU  of  brick,  one 
story  in  height,  with  a roof  of  corrugated  iron  ; 
it  has  three  chimneys  and  two  rooms ; in  the 
reception-room  there  is  a catafalque,  with  a few 
chairs  for  mourners  ; the  furnace  in  the  orema- 
lion-room  is  7i  ft.  long;  coke  will  be  used  iu 
heatiog  the  retort ; the  human  ashes  will  be 
collected  in  a small  box,  and  stored  in  a glass 
case  in  the  reception-room,  ” with  label,  photo- 
graph, and  poetry,  if  need  be.”  No  fees  will  be 
charged  for  incineration,  inasmuch  as  the  furnace 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  poor  by  the  owner,  Dr. 
F.  Julius  Le  Moyne.  On  the  whole,  it  is  described 
as  a very  pleasant  place  in  which  to  roast  a dead 
friend.  The  first  utilisation  of  the  furnace  was 
upon  the  body  of  an  Irish  labourer  who  helped 
to  build  it,  and  who  desired  his  remains  to  be 
thus  disposed  of. 
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The  Royal  Society. — The  anniVersarymeet. 
ing  of  the  Royal  Society  was  held  on  the  30th 
nit.,  at  Burlington  Hoose.  The  president,  Dr. 
Hooker,  in  his  address  to  the  assembled  fellows, 
gave  a summary  of  the  work  of  the  Society,  as 
carried  out  by  the  council,  during  the  year  then 
expiring,  and  particnlarised  the  subjects  most 
worthy  of  attention.  Among  these  were  the 
long-pending  Handley  bequest  of  nearly  6,000Z., 
to  form  a trust-fund  for  scientific  purposes  j the 
late  R.  0.  Carrington’s  bequest  of  2,0001.;  Mr. 
Dircka’p,  of  878i. ; and  the  bequest  of  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone,  of  5001.  to  the  Donation  Fund 
founded  by  Wollaston  for  scientific  purposes  j 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Jodrell,  of  6,000Z.,  for  the  “en- 
couragement among  our  countrymen  of  original 
research  in  the  physical  sciences  ’’  j and  the  pro- 
posal of  Government  to  add,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, daring  five  years,  4,0001.  annually  to  the 
yearly  grant  of  1,000Z.,  which  the  Society  ad- 
ministers for  the  Treasury  chiefly  in  “ providing 
investigators  with  instrnments  and  assist- 
ance  ’’  of  the  Council,  which  may  oocasionaliy 
include  “ personal  allowances  or  grants  of 
money.”  Dr.  Hooker  next  explained  the  coarse 
taken  by  the  Conncil  of  the  Society  in  the 
matter  of  the  Vivisection  Bill,  and  their  “ earnest 
remonstrance”  against  “the  admission  into  the 
statute  book  of  a principle  essentially  antagonis- 
tic to  the  progress  of  all  natural  knowledge." 
With  refereooe  to  the  Loan  Collection  of 
Scientific  InatruTnents,  it  was  remarked  that 
among  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from 
a permanent  museum  of  such  instruments  would 
be  “ the  saving  of  time  and  labour  to  investiga- 
tors, assisting  teachers,  informing  constructors 
of  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  form  in  which 
reproductions  are  wanted,  and  possibly  the 
lending  of  instruments  to  investigators  under 
suitable  restrictions.”  The  medals  were  after- 
wards  presented. 

New  Recreation  Grounds  in  Northamp- 
ton.— The  Northampton  KeraM  understands 
that  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hull,  archi- 
tect,  are  under  consideration  for  establishing 
recreation  grounds  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Mulliner’s 
premises,  and  to  the  south  of  the  new  Midland 
Station,  The  proposed  gardens  will  be  laid  oat 
to  have  one  large  central  lime-tree  avenue,  with 
statues  and  vases,  and  central  fountain.  There 
will  be  side  paths,  and  an  outer  ring  for  foot 
racing.  Archery  grounds,  large  bowling-green, 
swings,  bars,  and  giant  strides,  are  to  be  provided. 
Shrubberies  and  avenues  arranged  for  seats  and 
tables  in  recesses  will  be  connected  with  the 
north  and  sonth  paths.  A large  central  pro- 
menade, with  circular  paths,  and  benches  to  rear 
of  same,  will  surround  an  orchestra.  A new 
Bummer  skating-rink,  140  ft.  long,  by  40  ft.  wide, 
surrounded  on  two  sides  by  flower  borders,  and 
lighted  op  for  evening  performances  by  large 
globe  lamps,  will  be  constructed  at  the  west  end. 
There  will  be  a raised  covered  promenade  on 
one  side  of  the  same,  leading  to  and  oommuni- 
oating  with  the  present  winter  rink  ; and  a large 
building  for  gymnasium,  120  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with 
dressing-rooms  and  baths,  and  fitted  with  ap- 
pliances,  after  the  manner  of  the  new  gymnasium 
at  Rugby  Schools,  is  proposed  to  be  erected  in 
the  rear  of  the  summer  rink,  A large  double 
refreshment-bar  is  to  be  put  np,  to  serve  both 
rink  and  grounds.  The  principal  entrance  will 
be  from  the  Midland-road — a little  to  the  west 
of  the  Midland  Station — and  there  will  be 
another  entrance  from  the  proposed  new  road  to 
the  Cattle  Market,  to  the  east  of  the  Midland 
Station. 

Pall-mall  and  Wood  Paving.— Atameeting 
of  the  St.  James’s  Vestry,  on  the  28th  ult.,  the 
subject  of  paving  Pall-mall  with  wood  arose,  and 
it  was  moved  that  a letter  be  written  to  Captain 
Bulkeley,  who  had  oommanioated  with  the 
Vestry  as  the  representative  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Fall-mall,  notifying  that  the  Vestry  were  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  laying  down  of  a wooden 
pavement  from  east  to  west,  i.e.,  the  entire 
length,  conditjonally  upon  the  owners  and 
residents  agreeing  to  subscribe  one-half  the  cost 
of  the  work.  This  motion  having  been  seconded, 
an  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  effect  that 
the  Vestry  would  lay  down  a wood  pavement  if 
the  inhabitants  would  undertake  the  entire 
amount  of  the  first  outlay  (which  it  is  under- 
3tood  would  not  be  leas  than  6,OOOZ.),  the  Vestry 
afterwerds  keeping  it  in  repair.  On  a division, 
after  a long  dieenssion,  the  amendment  was 
sarried  by  one  vote,— 16  to  16. 


“Art  in  the  Community.” — This  was  the 
title  of  a lecture  recently  delivered  before  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Birmingham  Society  of 
Artists,  by  Mr.  J.  Thaokray  Bunoe,  P.S.S.,  who 
gave  a retrospect  of  the  progress  of  art  during 
the  last  forty  years,  and  compared  favonrably  onr 
present  position  with  that  which  we  then  nnfor- 
innately  occupied.  He  advocated  a system  of 
loans  from  the  British  Museum  and  the  other 
great  metropolitan  repositories  of  art  to  the 
various  museums  and  galleries  in  local  towns, 
which  were  unfavourably  treated  in  comparison 
with  London.  The  art  institutions  of  the  metro- 
polis were  founded  and  fostered  by  national 
grants  and  without  expense  to  the  local  govern- 
ment, whereas  the  same  institabiuns  in  the 
country  were  almost  entirely  reliant  on  the  gene- 
rosity  of  private  individuals.  The  rate  for  which 
provision  could  be  made  was  so  limited,  and  the 
claims  of  literary  education  had  so  much  pre- 
eminence,  that  no  public  fund  was  left  for  the 
support  of  art.  The  rate  of  a penny  in  the 
pound,  which  was  at  first  all  that  was  required, 
ought  now  to  be  extended  to  enable  those  oom- 
mnnities  which  were  willing  to  provide  the 
means  of  art  education  so  much  needed  in  manu- 
facturing towns. 

North  of  Rngland  Institute  of  Mining 
Rngineers. — We  understand  that  the  long, 
projected  desideratum  of  a Royal  charter  for  the 
North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Meohanioal  Engineers  has  at  length  been  ob- 
tained.  The  idea  was  first  mooted  by  Sir  George 
Elliot,  hart.,  while  president  of  the  Institute; 
and  Sir  George  gave  expression  to  it  in  his  in. 
augural  address.  It  was,  however,  not  received 
at  that  time  with  much  favour;  but  the  advan- 
tage  which  a charter  would  give  was  seen  and 
appreciated  by  Mr.  Banning,  the  secretary  of 
the  Insbitnte,  who  has  lost  no  opportunity  of 
forwarding  the  idea,  and  now  it  has  become  an 
acoomplished  fact.  It  may  be  said  that  scarcely 
any  society  has  started  with  higher  resolves,  and 
has  so  persistently  worked  to  carry  them  out, 
than  has  this  Institute;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
be  able  to  add  that  its  efforts  have  been  appre- 
oiated,  for  its  members  have  iuoreased  to  nearly 
1,000  in  number,  aud  include  nearly  all  the 
leading  mining  engineers  in  England  and  the 
Continent, 

The  Agricnltnral  Hall,  Wolverhamp. 
ton.— Extensive  alterations  have  been  made  at 
the  Agricultnral  Hall,  Wolverhampton,  in  order 
to  provide  a more  commodious  room  for  holding 
concerts  and  mnsical  entertainments  than  has 
hitherto  been  provided  in  Wolverhampton.  The 
large  hall  will  accommodate  about  2,000  persons. 
The  orchestra  spans  the  whole  of  the  east  end  of 
the  building,  and  will  accommodate  a band  and 
chorus  of  300  performers,  and,  if  required,  may 
be  extended,  by  the  removal  of  a portable  screen, 
to  admit  of  the  erection  of  an  organ  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  performers.  The  space 
underneath  the  orchestra  is  fitted  up  with  recep- 
tion, dressing,  and  waiting  rooms.  The  aooustio 
properties  of  the  room  have  been  tested  by  the 
members  of  the  Festival  Choral  Society,  and 
declared  most  satisfactory.  The  entire  coat  of 
the  alterations  amounts  to  about  2,000Z. 

Friendly  Societies  aud  Trade  Unions, — 
The  first  part  of  the  Friendly  Societies  and 
Trade  Unions  Report  for  1876  was  issued  on  the 
28th  ult.  The  number  of  friendly  societies 
registered  was  smaller  than  during  the  previous 
year,  which  itself  was  below  the  average.  This 
is  aooounted  for  by  the  fact  that  legislation  was 
pending  during  both  years,  a cause  which  always 
checks  the  formation  of  new  societies ; and 
althongh  industrial  and  provident  societies,  trade 
unions,  and  loan  societies  were  not  included  in 
the  Friendly  Societies  Bill  of  1875,  still  the 
anticipation  of  fresh  legislation  in  respect  to  both 
classes  of  bodies,  arising  from  their  inclusion  in 
the  original  Bill  of  1874,  bad  no  doubt  the  same 
effect  in  diminishing  the  number  registered.  A 
very  considerable  increase  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
observable  in  the  nnmber  of  Building  Societies 
incorporated  under  tue  new  Act. 

Gtin  Cotton  for  Fog  Signals. — A fog 
signal  has  been  established  near  the  north-west 
end  of  Heligoland,  on  the  summit  of  the  land, 
which  is  165  ft.  above  high  water,  wherefrom 
during  foggy  weather  will  henceforth  be  pro- 
daced,  by  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton,  a report 
aimilarto  that  of  a gun,  every  fifteen  minutes. 
This,  the  first  employment  of  gun-cotton  for 
signalling  purposes  by  the  Trinity  House,  is 
likely  to  open  a new  era  in  the  history  of  coast 
warnings. 


Asserted  British  Village  in  Oxford.— A 
discovery  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  New  University  Schools  in  th& 
High-street, Oxford,  which  are  about  to  be  errcted 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Graham  Jackson,  M.  A.  In 
proceeding  with  the  excavations  there  has  been 
laid  bare  the  site  of  what  is  considered  by  some 
an  undoubted  British  village,  or  settlement, 
dating  back,  perhaps,  more  than  2,000  years. 
The  site  chosen  for  the  erection  of  the  schools, 
and  on  which  this  discovery  has  been  made, 
was  occupied,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  Angel 
Hotel,  and  lies  between  High-street  on  the 
north,  Merton-streeb  on  the  south,  University 
College  on  the  west,  and  King-street  on  the 
east,  and  embraces  an  area  of  about  two  acres. 
Some,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  oonsidera- 
tion,  attach  mnoh  less  importance  to  the 
discovery. 

Society  of  Bngineers. — At  a meeting  of 
Society  of  Engineers  held  on  Monday  evening, 
Dwember  4tb,  in  the  Society’s  Hall,  6,  West, 
minster-ohambers,  Viotoria-street,  Mr.  V.  Pen- 
dred,  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper  by  Mr. 
William  McNanght,  on  the  “ Rolling  of  Ships,” 
was  read  by  the  Secretary.  The  author  observed 
that  lifting  or  drifting  could  not  be  prevented, 
but  rotation  could  be  oontrolled  to  a great 
extent,  by  the  nse  of  one  or  two  balanoed 
rudders,  under  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  so  con. 
structed  as  to  be  withdrawn  into  the  ship  when 
not  wanted,  or  when  in  shallow  water.  These 
steadying  rudders  were  proposed  to  be  worked 
by  an  attendant,  who  would  turn  them,  so  that 
their  inclined  sarfaoes  would  always  be  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  angular  motion  of  the  ship. 

Fatent-Iiaw  Reform. — A petition  is  now 
being  oiroalated  for  signature  by  the  Society  of 
Arts.  It  is  identical  in  terms  with  one  that  has 
already  been  presented  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
by  the  council  of  the  Society.  The  memorialists 
humbly  pray  his  lordship  “ to  cause  the  pro- 
visiouB  of  the  Act  of  1852  to  be  put  into  force 
by  tbe  appointment  of  one  or  more  additional 
Commissioners  of  Patents,  to  whom  might  be 
entrusted  the  fully  carrjing  out  of  the  duties  of 
the  office,  and  who  should  be  responsible  for  the 
same,  and  that  no  farther  legislation  be  attempted 
until  after  such  Commissioners  shall  have  been 
appointed,  and  the  system  contemplated  by  the 
Act  administered  in  its  integrity.” 

South  Yorkshire  Asylum,  Wadsley.— 
Operations  have  been  commenced  for  tbe  erec- 
tion of  two  large  blocks  of  additional  buildings 
to  the  Asylum  at  Wadsley.  It  is  only  about  four 
years  since  this  large  establishment  was  com. 
pleted,  and  already  the  justices  find  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  accommodation  for  both  male 
and  female  patients  by  at  least  two-tbirds.  Mr. 
Bernard  Hartley,  the  West  Riding  surveyor,  whe 
designed  the  original  buildings,  has  prepared  the 
plans;  and  Mrs.  Neill  & Sons,  of  Manchester, 
who  carried  out  the  works  under  Mr.  Hartley, 
have  been  employed  to  execute  the  additions. 

Cumberland  aud  Westmoreland  Auti- 
quariaa  aud  Archaological  Society. — The 
next  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the 
Musenm  at  Kendal,  on  Monday  next,  the  llbh 
inst.  Two  days  will  be  taken  up  by  the  reading 
of  papers  on  local  and  other  sobjeots,  the  more 
important  being  on  “Roman  Roads  and  Agrioola’s 
Line  of  March,”  by  Mr.  Richard  S.  Ferguson  j 
“Saxon  Crosses,”  by  Canon  Knowles,  M.A. ; 

“ The  Mauds,”  by  Mr.  G.  Bellasis,  Bluemantle; 

“ Some  Roman  Remains,”  by  Mr.  William  Jack, 
son;  “Kendal  Parish  Registers,”  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Moser;  “ Extracts  from  Kendal  Records.” 

Martin’s  Anti-FonUug  Composition.— 
This  composition,  patented  by  Mr.  John  Martin, 
is  for  preventing  the  fouling  of  iron  sbips^ 
bottoms,  and  preserving  iron  and  wood  work 
generally.  Some  good  testimonials  in  its  favour 
have  reached  ns.  The  oomposition  has  been 
under  test  during  several  sea  voyages  for  a con. 
aiderable  time  with  perfect  success,  it  is  stated. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  especially  advantageous 
for  preserving  harbour  and  pier  works,  whether 
of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  and  in  all  situations 
exposed  to  alternations  of  air  and  water. 

The  Bideford  Bells. — Messrs.  Mear5&  Slain, 
bank  say  it  is  not  correct  that  the  fine  old  peal 
of  bells  at  Bideford,  made  by  their  predeoessor, 

A.  Rudhall,  has  been  recast  by  Messrs.  Abbott, 
of  that  town,  and  that  the  only  cracked  bell,  the 
fifth  in  the  peal,  was  recast  by  them  in  May  last. 

On  inquiry  we  learn  that  the  bells  cast  by  Messrs. 
Abbott  were  two  new  ones,  to  increase  the  peal, 
and  that  they  rehang  the  whole  in  a new  cage. 
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Proposed  New  Cemetery  at  Komiaig- 
side,  Edinburgh.. — It  is  stated  that  steps  are 
aboat  to  be  takea  by  the  Metropolitan  Cemetery 
Company  for  the  formation  of  the  cemetery  for 
which  they  recently  acquired  groond  at  Plew- 
lands,  Momingside.  The  site  in  question  is  an 
area  thirty.two  acres  in  extent.  The  suitability 
of  its  soil  for  the  purpose  of  interment  has  been 
dnlyoertiSed  by  Dr.  Littlejohn  and  Mr.  Buchanan, 
C.E.,  and  the  latter  gentleman  has  been  engaged 
in  preparing  a plan  for  laying  out  the  ground, 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archeeolo- 
gical  Society. — A general  mebting  will  be  held 
in  Bristol,  on  Wednesday,  December  13th.  A 
paper  on  the  Origin  of  Bristol  will  be  read  by 
the  Hon.  and  Right  Rer.  Bishop  Clifford.  Mr. 
G.  T.  Clark,  F.S.A.,  of  Dowlais,  will  give  an 
asconnt  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Society  to 
Berkeley  Castle,  and  will  point  out  the  relations 
of  that  very  curious  stiuoture  to  the  early  castles 
of  England. 

Xiewes  Castle. — The  work  of  thoroughly 
overhauling  the  exterior  of  Lewes  Custle  has 
been  recently  entrusted  to,  and  successfally 
curried  out  by,  Mr.  H.  Fold,  of  St.  Ann’s.  It 
was  executed  by  a man  suspended  in  a cradle. 
The  northern  part  of  the  northern  tower  was 
found  to  be  very  much  dilapidated,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  turrets  of  the  Barbican,  showing 
that  the  work  bad  been  delayed  quite  long 
enough. 

The  Darlaston  Nut  and  Bolt  Makers. — 
A dispute  has  arisen  between  Messrs.  Archer  & 
Sons,  nut  and  bolt  makers,  Darlaston,  and  their 
men,  and  the  association  to  which  the  latter 
belong,  after  ceneurieg  the  conduct  of  the 
masters,  have  decided  to  call  their  members  out 
if  they  are  not  paid  extra  wages  for  dressing  up 
larger  nuts  than  those  specified  in  the  lists. 

Proposed  Cathedral  for  Liverpool.  — A 
correspondent,  “ F.  B.,”  urges  that  in  the  event 
of  a cathedral  being  required  for  Liverpool,  we 
oould  not  do  better  than  carry  out  Wren’s  original 
design  for  St.  Pad's,  of  which  his  model  remains. 
We  cannot  endorse  his  suggestion.  “ Let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead,”  We  must  give  the 
“ living  present  ” a chance. 

English  V.  Belgian  Girders. — Some  North 
of  England  firms,  it  is  stated,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  manufacture  of  girder  iron,  such 
as  is  required  for  building  purposes.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  do  a good  trade,  for  much  of  the 
iron  of  this  class  used  in  England  has  of  late 
been  imported  from  Belgium. 

Arbitration  in  the  North.— The  executive 
committee  of  the  Durham  Miners’  Association 
and  the  coa’-owners  of  that  district  have  jointly 
appointed  a barrister,  with  a salary  of  300i.  a 
year,  to  sit  as  an  independent  person  to  bear 
evidence  upon  any  dispute  that  may  occur  be- 
tween employers  and  employed. 

A Large  Telescope. — The  gigantic  telescope 
at  the  Paris  (.ioservatory,  for  which  M.  Bischoffs- 
hbim  made  a gift  of  26,000  francs,  has  been  com- 
pleted. Ou  account  of  its  dimenaiona  a new 
building  had  to  be  prepared  for  it. 

Northamptonshire  Sanitary  Inspectors’ 
Association. — Tnis  Association  recently  held  a 
quarterly  meeting  in  Northampton,  when  Mi-. 
Havilaiid,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  delivered  an  exhaustive 
address  on  the  Rivers  Pollution  Bill. 

The  Corn  Exchange,  Stourbridge. — At 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Stourbridge  Com. 
missioners  on  the  27th  ult.,  it  was  resolved  to 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and 
to  adopt  plans  by  Mr.  James  Allsop,  jun. 

The  Wrez’uam  Art  Exhibition. — The 
Wrexham  Exhibition  is  now  closed.  It  is  esti- 
mated  that  80,Uu0  persons  visited  the  exhibition  j 
but  this  number  failed  to  produce  an  adequate 
financial  result. 

Royal  Ai'chitectnral  Maaenm  and  School 
of  Art. — The  Goldsmiths’  Company  have  voted 
lOOL  towards  the  special  fuud  in  aid  of  the 
classes  for  drawing  and  modelling  at  the  Anchi- 
tectural  Museum,  Westmiuster, 

The  St.  Pancras  Iron  Work  Company 
have  issued  a new  edition  of  their  useful  cata- 
logue  of  stable-fittings  to  which  wo  may  fairly 
call  attention,  as  it  contains  many  new  iuveu- 
tions  and  important  improvements  in  this  class 
of  work. 
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TENDEES 


For  the  erection  of  new  school  hnildiogs,  with  fittings, 
offices,  and  feuces/or  the  Aberdare School  Board,  Abernauc, 
Giauorgaasbire.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  architect : — 
Morgan  (accepted) £1,900  0 0 


For  Bromyard  sewerage.  Mr.  T.  Corley,  engineer. 
Quantities  supplied 

Dowell...  £3,050  0 0 

Cowdry  & Sons 2,2Si  0 0 

Law  2,197  0 0 

Welah  ..  1,933  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Bine  Bell  Hotel, 
Scunthorpe,  for  Mr,  R.  J.  H.  Barkinson.  Mr.  Ernest  W. 
Farebrother,  architect: — 

Juke  (accepted)  £2,568  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  East-road,  City, 
road,  for  Mr.  J.  Eleton.  Mr.  John  Viney,  architect:— 
General  Alieraiioru. 

Atherton  & Latta £387  0 0 

Bhurmur 382  0 0 

Staines  & Son  (accepted) 317  0 0 

Adams 293  0 0 

Taylor £190  0 0 

Hill  (accepted) 167  0 0 

Bhurmur Ii4  0 0 

Brewer  118  7 6 

S’erlerinff. 

Edwards £130  6 0 

Heath  (accepted) 95  0 0 

Saunders  & Co 88  10  0 


For  a'terations  and  additions  to  the  house,  and  building 
new  stabling,  ic,,  at  So'  ihfleld,  Louih,  for  Mr.  Wm. 
Hyde,  jun.  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Farebrother,  architect 
Clarke  & Son  (accepted)  £2,170  0 0 

For  alterations  to  197  and  199,  Commercial-road,  for 
Mr.  E.  Handley.  Mr.  C.  A.  Lcgg,  architect : — 

Pick £650  0 0 

F.  it  F.  J.  Wood 4t>6  0 0 

Judd  t Hawkings  459  0 0 

Moyle  t Sou 3S0  0 0 


For  building  fonrhonses  and  one  shop  in  Bedford-street, 
Mile  End,  for  Mr.  Maraorl'.  Mr.  u.  A.  Legg,  archi- 
lect 


F.  A F.  J.  Wood 

Whitbv  .. 

243 

0 

Atherton  A Latta 

..  l,5ti'J 

Bhapley  .. 

2)2 

0 

Judd  A Hawkings 

...  1,195 

0 

0 

Ihorpo 

...  1,219 

0 

Downs 

£139 

0 

Sbnpley  ... 

125 

0 

new  warehouse,  Milton-street 

London ; 

Whitby  .. 

....  90 

0 

0 

Ml 

Newman  \ Maun.., 

Ashby,  Bros 

Downes  

Liiizell  & Son 

Kiddejl  & Soil  


5,1195  0 0 
6,616  0 0 
6, -254  0 0 
6,215  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  South  Mills,  Blnnbnm,  Bedford- 
shire. Mesere.  liajoea  t Shum,  architects:— 

Laugmead  t Way  (accepted)  ...£*,031  0 0 


For  making  up  road  at  Harlesden  green,  for  the  Willes- 
den  Local  fioaru:— 

Watis  ...  £1,655  0 0 

bapp 1,605  0 0 

Jackson  1,670  0 0 

Pizzey J,530  0 0 

Neves  1,600  0 0 

George 1,459  0 0 

Nowell  t Robson I, *15  0 0 

Rowley ],<j49  0 0 


For  making  op  Priory -road.  South  Park,  for  the  Relc  tte 
'own  Council:- 

R'ghy  £512  0 0 

Husband 413  0 0 

Fizzey 395  0 0 

Put 39j  0 0 


For  paving  the  floors  of  St.  Olave’s  Wharf,  Pickle 
Herr  iig.  street,  Tooley  - street,  with  l^-in.  asphalt© 
flooring  — 

The  Brunswick  Rock  Asphalt  Co.  (accepted). 


For  Messrs,  Gibbs  & Company's  New  Seed-cri 
MUD,  Bnrdett  Wharf,  Limehnuse: — 

The  Brunswick  Rock  Asphalt  Co.  (accepted). 

For  alterations  to  the  City  Arms,  West-sqnare,  Sonth- 
wark,  for  Mr.  J , C.  Ring.  Mr.  John  Viuey,  architect 
General  AUcrations. 

Bealo  £903  0 0 

Downs 897  0 0 

Blake  893  0 0 

Atherton  A LaltJ 715  0 0 

ShuriDur  (accepted)  693  0 0 

Wilson  69d  0 0 

A’«u>  Counter, 

Godden £79  0 0 

Taylor  60  10  0 

Hill  (accepted)  43  0 0 

I'eiclerinff. 

Edwsrds  £39  17  * 

Heath  ...  63  0 0 

■\V'aroe  (accepted) 58  10  0 


For  building  three  cottages  at  Hackney  Wick,  for  Mr. 
E.  Coltman.  Mr.  John  Finey,  architect : — 

Shurmui  ..£99-)  0 0 

Downs 989  0 0 

Whiter  A Young 800  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta 735  0 0 

Godd-n  670  0 0 

Hooper  (accepted) 639  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Perseverance,  Soothgate-road,  for 
Mr.  J.  KendaU.  Mr.  John  Vinoy,  architect  :— 

General  Alteraiione. 

Hill £?34  0 0 

Godden  225  0 0 

Francis  (accepted)  129  0 0 

FuiaBiiy,  ^-e. 

Hackett  £113  0 0 

Sparks  (aocepteu)  83  4 6 

I’eicterinff. 

Paddon £59  10  0 

Heath  (accepted)  49  10  0 


For  alterations  to  the  King's  Arms,  Peckham-rye,  for  ' 
Mr.  N.  Wakley.  Mr.  John  Viney,  architect : — 
u'i'ew  Slablee. 


For  bouse  and  baker's  shop  etljniruRg  Holly  Inn, 
amaica-lev-.-l,  Bermondsey,  lor  Mr.  I.  J.  Scotts.  Mr. 
Geo.  Trencher,  architect: — 

Downs £1,100  0 0! 

IJattley  850  0 0 

Wheeker 747  0 0 

Cane  A Creba  650  0 0 ! 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  40,  High-streef, 
Marjlebone,  for  Mr.  II.  Broadbent.  Mr.  Thos.  Durraus, 
architect : — 

Gould  A Brand £338  0 0 

Taylor  A Son 317  0 0 

Rdsar-.  3i8  0 0 

Hciidersoo 3il8  0 0 

Ashwell  A Stevenson  (acceptec).,,  265  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  entire  completion  of  a new  mann- 
factory,  for  Mr.  Chas.  Nosotti,  ou  the  site  of  St.  Anne's 
schools,  Kose-street,  Soho.  Mr.  Thos.  Dorrans,  archi- 

Andrews £2,897  0 0 

Mark 2.777  0 0 

Ashwell  A Stevenson  (accepted)  2,397  0 0 


For  a section  of  works  at  tlio  Royal  Turkish  Baths, 
Regent's  Park.  Mr.  Thos.  Durraus,  architect  :— 

Edgar £250  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It.  B.  Vf.  (we  do  not  anderlake  to  eujiply  oar  reidere  with 
alaalioDSi  take  proper  advice). — C.  B.  (a  notice  already  in  type)  — 
}.  I.  (eeDdueparticulare)-— S * K — W.  C.  O.— T.  U.— J V,— R.  O.W. 
-T.  D.— L.  * W.-H.  C.  P.-S.  T.-A.  H.— R,  U.-J.  O.— li.  O.  B.- 
T.  B,— O.  P.— W.  L.— T.  P,-T.  C.— J.  n.  8.-F.  .M. 

9 are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

1 etaCemente  of  facie,  Hets  of  tenders,  &c.  must  be  accompanied 
tie  name  and  address  ol  the  sender,  not  necesaardy  tor 
pablieation.  , 

Nuts.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articiea,  and  papers  read 
public  meetiii,».  reeu,  ut  course,  with  toe  authors. 
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Uiscsllanea  . 


P the  various  improve, 
menta  made  of  late 
years  ia  the  metro- 
polis few  have  been 
of  greater  value  thaa 
that  by  which  the 
wretched  waste  known 
as  Battersea  Fields 
was  transformed  into 
the  beautiful  Batter- 
sea Park.  Tbe  fields 
had  become  a public 
nuisance  when  Mr. 
Thomas  Cubilt,  in 
1813,  suggested  to  her 
Majesty’s  Commiasicn 
fo*  Improving  the  Me- 
tropolis  the  advisability  | 
of  laying  them  out  as  | 
pleaeure-gronnds,  and  I 
this  design  was  subse.  : 
quently  pressed  upon  ; 
their  attention  by  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert 
John  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  and  sue. 
cessively  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  Bath 
and  Wells.  In  1816  an  Aot  of  Parliament  was 
passed  to  empower  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests  to  form  a royal 
park  in  Battersea  Fields,  and  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  James  Pennethorno’s  plan  was  approved,  by 
which  320  acres  were  to  be  enclosed,  at  an 
estimated  coat  of  15'4,250L  The  fields  were 
naturally  very  low,  and  they  were,  in  fact, 
entirely  overflowed  by  the  river  at  high-water, 
until  about  300  years  ago,  when  an  embankment 
was  raised,  and  the  land  reclaimed.  One  of  the 
first  necessities,  therefore,  when  the  scheme  of 
forming  a park  was  entertained,  was  to  raise  the 
general  level  of  the  land,  and  fortunately  at  this 
time  the  extensive  excavations  for  the  Victoria 
Docks,  in  the  Plaistow  Marshes,  were  being 
proceeded  with,  so  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  required  loads  of  earth.  The 
excavations  from  the  St.  Katharine  Docks  had 
been  used  in  the  same  way,  in  1827,  to  fill  up 
the  reservoirs  of  the  Chelsea  Waterworks,  and 
thus  form  a site  for  a new  town  which 
grew  up  sontb  of  Pimlico.  One  million  cubic 
yards  of  earth  are  said  to  have  been  deposited 
upon  Battersea-fields  from  the  Victoria  Docks 
and  other  sources.  This  operation  occupied 
several  years,  and  there  were  great  complaints  of 
delay  in  carrying  out  the  various  proposals.  In 
1851  another  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to 
alter  and  extend  the  powers  of  the  one  of  1816, 
by  which  a Commission,  incorporated  as  the 
Battersea  Park  Commission,  was  appointed,  with 
power  to  sell,  demise,  or  lease  lands  not  required 
for  the  park.  Still  tbe  works  did  not  proceed 
very  rapidly,  and  little  was  done  before  1855  cr 
1856;  then  the  drives  and  walks  were  laid  ont, 
and  the  ornamental  water  formed.  The  planting 


commenced  in  1857.  On  March  28,  1858,  the 
Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge  was  opened,  by  which 
the  park  was  made  easily  accessible  to  tbe 
dwellers  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  Thames,  bot 
great  public  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  when 
it  was  found  that  a toll  was  to  be  exacted.  By  the 
formation  of  mounds  and  banks  several  acres 
were  reclaimed  along  the  sides  of  the  river,  and 
the  total  acreage  of  tbe  park  was  about  200, 
rather  less  than  was  at  first  proposed.  The  park, 
besides  the  ordinary  features  which  it  has  in 
common  with  its  follows,  possesses  a sub.tropioai 
garden  of  four  acres,  that  has  been  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  moat  suooessful  efforts  of  out-door 
gardening  in  modern  times.  Here  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  Japan,  South  Amerioa,  and  Aus- 
tralia,  all  send  their  contingent,  and  the  graceful 
foliage  of  warmer  climes  is  brought  to  gladden 
the  eyes  of  those  used  to  a more  northern  flora. 

Every  year  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  park,  for 
the  trees  increase  in  height,  and  the  shrubs  in 
denseness;  so  that,  as  less  is  seen  at  one  time, 
tbe  sensation  of  size  is  increased.  Such  is  the 
change  that  thirty  or  forty  years  have  made  in  the 
once  miserable  expanse  which  was  given  over 
every  Sunday  to  the  low  amusements  of  the 
dangerous  classes,  and  was  at  one  time  con. 
sidcred  a fit  rendezvous  for  the  duellists.  Here, 
on  March  21,  1829,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Edrl  of  Winohelsea  had  their  celebrated 
hostile  meeting.  Still,  in  spite  of  their  bad 
name,  the  old  fields  had  their  admirers,  who 
loved  to  seek  in  them  for  the  abundant  wild- 
flowers.  A learned  botanist  in  tbe  last  century 
compiled  a flora  of  Battersea,  and  many  of  the 
plants  that  luxuriated  in  these  fields  were  not  to 
be  met  with  elsewhere,  except  at  places  much 
farther  from  London.  The  noted  place  of  enter- 
tainment called  the  Red  Honse  stood  nearly 
opposite  to  Chelsea  Hospital.  It  was  a favourite 
resort  for  the  lovers  of  shooting . matches. ! 

Pigeons  were  there  sold  (to  be  shot  at)  at  15s.  * eleventh  year  of  Edward  IV.,  in  consequence  of 


but  there  is  no  recorded  fonn  of  Batter, 
sea  that  would  allow  na  to  say  that  ey  or  ea 
represented  hithe.  There  was,  however,  until 
about  thirty  years  ago,  a creek,  up  which  tradi- 
fcion  reports  that  Queen  Elizabeth  rowed.  A 
bright  little  stream  rising  in  Tooting,  and  passing 
by  Wandsworth  Common,  flowed  into  the  Thames 
at  this  creek,  which  is  now  a mere  sower,  and  its 
better  character  ia  only  kept  in  remeaibranoe  by 
the  name  of  Creek.street. 

The  manor  of  Battersea,  which  had  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Westminster  monks  for 
several  centuries,  was  vested  in  the  Crown  at 
the  period  of  the  dissolntion  of  the  monasteries. 
Elizabeth,  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  reign, 
granted  it  on  lease  for  twenty. one  years  to 
Henry  Rojdon,  and  in  1593,  Joan  Holoroft,  the 
only  daughter  of  Henry  Roydon,  had  another 
lease  for  a similar  term.  Subject  to  this  lease, 
the  manor  was  assigned  in  1610  towards  the 
maintenance  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
after  his  death  it  was  appropriated  in  the 
same  manner  to  his  brother  Charles,  Prince 
of  Wales.  After  Charles's  accession  to  tbe 
throne,  the  manor  was  granted,  in  1627, 
in  fee,  to  Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  Visconnt  Grandi. 
son,  a friend  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
had  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
and  in  bis  family  it  remained  for  nearly  150 
years. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Thomas  Lord 
Stanley  possessed  a considerable  estate  in  Bat- 
teraea,  which,  apparently  to  avoid  its  confisca- 
tion at  that  disturbed  period,  he  conveyed  to 
trustees  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  Thomas, 
his  son  and  heir.  In  December,  1460,  the 
trustees  transferred  this  property  to  Lawrence 
Booth,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  his  heirs,  and  iu 
the  following  year  the  grant  was  confirmed  by 
tbe  two  Stanleys.  In  spite  of  this  transfer  tbe 
estate  had  escheated  to  the  Crown  before  the 


a dozen,  starlings  at  43.,  and  sparrows  at 

Battersea  has  a history  of  some  interest, 
dating  from  the  time  when  the  manor  was  in 
the  posBession  of  Harold.  At  the  Norman  Con- 
quest  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, who  exchanged  it  with  the  Abbey  of  St- 
Peter  at  Westminster  for  lands  at  Windsor.  We 
have  no  earlier  record  of  the  name  than  that  in 
Domesday  Book,  where  it  appears  as  Patricesy  ; 
and  as  Petersham,  which  belonged  to  St.  Peter’s 
Abbey,  Chertsey.is  there  spelt  Patricesham,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  earliest  form  of  Battersea 
originated  in  the  connexion  of  the  place  with 
St.  Peter’s  Abbey.  The  c in  both  these  words 
was  sibilant,  and  therefore  the  pronunciation 
could  not  have  been  very  different  from  what  it 
is  now,  but  it  is  a curious  anomaly  that  the  p iu 
Patrtcesy  should  have  changed  into  b,  while  that  in 
Patriceliam  has  continued  unchanged.  What  the 
final  syllable  represents  is  less  clear,  as  there 
is  no  sign  of  an  island  at  Battersea  now, 
although  there  may  have  been  once.  Chelsea 
was  originally  Cealc-hythe  or  Chelc-hythe,  and 
a haven  on  the  Thames,  not  an  island,  just 
as  Lambeth  was  “ Lambe-/iit/ie,”  or  haven ; 


the  action  of  John  Stanley,  who  assigned  tbe 
lands  and  tenements  in  trnst  to  the  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  in  contravention  of  the 
S.atute  of  Mortmain.  The  bishop,  therefore, 
had  to  apply  direct  to  the  king,  and  on  payment 
of  700L  be  obtained  a grant  nnder  letters  patent, 
dated  July  10,1472,  of  tbe  property  forfeited  by 
John  Stanley.  He  also  received  the  king’s 
licence  to  enclose  his  mansion-house,  called 
Brygge-court,  which  he  bad  built  ” with  wails 
and  towers,  and  to  impark  his  land  there,  with 
the  right  of  free  warren  and  free  chase  therein.” 
Bishop  Booth  was  translated  to  York  in  Septem- 
ber, 1476,  and  prior  to  his  deoeaso,  in  May,  1-180, 
be  bequeathed  this  property  to  the  Dean  aud 
Chapter  of  York,  with  a view  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  his  snocessors  in  the  see,  so  that  they 
might  have  a convenient  residence  when  their 
affairs  called  them  to  London.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Wolsey  lived  here,  and  the  room 
iu  York  House  was  shown  where  be  was  supposed 
to  have  entertained  Anne  Bulleyn,  but  it  is 
little  likely  that  the  luxurious  cardinal  should 
have  taken  np  his  residence  at  Battersea  while 
ha  possessed  a more  convenient  palace  at  West. 
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minster.  When  Archbishop  Hoigate  was  com- 
milted  to  the  Tower  by  Queen  ilary  in  1553, 
the  officers  who  were  employed  to  apprehend 
him,  rifled  hia  boose  at  Battersea,  and  took  away 
from  thence  “ 3001.  of  gold  coin,  1,G00  cz.  of 
plate,  a mitre  of  fine  gold,  with  two  pendants  set 
ronnd  about  the  sides  and  midst,  with  very 
fine  pointed  diamonds,  sapphires,  and  balists  j 
and  all  the  plain  with  other  good  stones  and 
pearls;  and  the  pendants  in  like  manner,  weigh- 
ing 125  oz. ; some  very  valuable  rings,  a serpent’s 
toogae,  set  ina  standard  of  silver  giltand  graven; 
the  arebbiehop’s  seal  in  silver;  and  bis  signet, 
an  antique  in  gold.”*  He  was  deprived  of  hie 
see  in  the  following  year,  because  he  was  a 
married  man. 

By  a special  clause  in  the  lease  of  the  person 
who  farmed  the  York  estate,  four  score  acres  of 
land  were  reserved  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
Archbishop  to  use  as  demesne  lands  at  a month’s 
notice,  whenever  he  should  be  resident  at 
Battersea  or  within  sixty  miles  of  that  place. 
This  clause  was  systematically  infringed,  and  the 
archbishops  were  unjustly  deprived  of  their 
rights.  Archbishop  Grindal  had  a successful 
snit  with  the  farmer,  and  leased  the  estate  to  a 
new  tenant,  but  when  he  was  translated  to 
Canterbnry  he  did  not  give  np  the  property  to 
his  successor.  Among  the  State  Papers  is  a 
letter  dated  August  22,  1580,  from  Archbishop 
Sandys  to  John  Wickliffe,  keeper  of  his  bouse  at 
Battersey,  in  which  be  directs  him  to  deliver  np 
the  house  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  so  that  it 
might  be  tamed  into  a prison  for  obstinate 
Papists.  During  the  Commonwealth  York  House 
was  sold  to  Sir  Allen  Apsley  and  Colonel  Hatchin- 
son  for  the  sum  of  l,806i.  3s.  Gd.,  but  it  was  re- 
claimed  by  the  see  after  the  Restoration.  The 
remembrance  of  the  connexion  of  the  Arch- 
bishops  of  York  with  Battersea  is  kept  alive  by 
the  name  of  York-road. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Buccessive  possessors  of  the  manor.  Oliver  Lord 
Sr.  John  and  Viscount  Grundiaon  died  in  1G30, 
when  his  Euglish  title  became  extinct,  and  that 
of  Grandison  descended  to  his  grand-nephew, 
William  Villiers,  father  of  the  notorious  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.  The  Battersea  estate  also  came 
into  the  hands  of  Villiers,  who  granted  it  to  his 
cousin  Sir  John  St.  John,  hart.,  who  died  in  1648. 
It  then  fell  to  Sir  Walter  St.  John,  the  nephew 
of  Sir  John.  He  died  on  July  3,  1708,  and  was 
succeeded  by  hia  son  Henry,  who  so  long  before 
as  1684  bad  pleaded  guilty  to  the  murder  of  Sir 
William  Eetcourt,  bart.,*  in  a sudden  quarrel 
arising  at  a supper  party.  In  1716  the  above- 
named  Henry  was  created  Baron  St.  John  of 
Battersea  and  Visconnt  St.  John,  with  remainder 
to  the  issue  male  of  bis  second  wife.  His  eldest 
son  by  bis  first  wife  was  then  nnder  attainder, 
and  the  titles  so  descended  on  his  death 
in  1742.  Henry  Sb.  John,  the  celebrated 
statesman,  was  born  at  Battersea,  and  baptised 
there  on  October  10th,  1678.  In  1710  he 
was  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Aune,  by 
whom,  in  1713,  he  was  oreoted  Baron  St.  John, 
of  Lediard  Tregoze,  iu  Wiltshire,  and  Visconut 
BolLngbroke,  with  remainder,  in  default  of  male 
issue,  to  that  of  bis  father.  On  the  aocession  of 
George  I-,  in  1715,  be  was  attainted  for  high 
treason  ; but  in  1723  he  was  restored  in  blood, 
and  in  1725  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to 
annul  the  attainder,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
inherited  the  family  estate  on  the  decease  of  bis 
father,  and  he  held  it  until  his  death  in  1751. 
The  estates  with  the  titles  descended  to  bis 
nephew  Frederick  (son  of  his  half-brother,  John 
Viscount  St.  John),  who  obtained  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament  in  1762  to  sell  bis  estate,  which  was 
purchased  in  1763  by  the  trustees  of  John,  Earl 
Spencer. 

As  the  place  of  his  birth,  Lord  Bolingbroke  is 
supposed  to  have  been  peculiarly  partial  to 
Battersea,  and  he  expressed  the  wish  that  he 
might  breathe  his  last  in  the  house  of  hia 
ancestors  there,  which  wish  was  accomplished. 
Bolingbroke  House  was  a large  mansion,  situated 
near  the  church,  which  was  mostly  palled  down 
in  the  year  1777.  Bolingbroke-gardens  and 
Bolingbroke-terrace  mark  the  site.  Pope’s 
‘‘  Essay  on  Man”  is  said  to  have  been  partially 
written  in  a room  wainscoted  with  cedar,  which 
overlooked  the  Thames,  and  was  the  poet’s 
favourite  study.  Lord  Bolingbroke’a  second 
wife  was  the  widow  of  the  Marquis  de  Villette, 
and  the  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  She 
died  on  the  18th  of  March,  1750,  the  year  before 
her  husband.  In  Battersea  Church  is  a monu- 
ment to  their  memory  by  Boubiliao,  on  which  is 

* Strype’s  “ Life  of  Cranmer,”  p.  308. 


a highly  laudatory  inscription,  commencing 
“Here  lies  Henry  St.  John,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Viscount  Bolingbroke;  in  the  days 
of  King  George  the  First  and  King  George  tlie 
Second  something  more  and  better.”  It  is  also 
stated  of  the  Viscountess  that  “she  lived  the 
honour  of  her  owu  sex,  the  delight  and  admira- 
tion of  ours;  she  dyed  an  object  of  imitation 
to  both,  with  all  the  firmness  that  reason,  with 
all  the  resignation  that  religion,  can  inspire.” 

The  present  church  at  Battersea  was  built 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament  (14  Geo.  III.),  and 
was  opened  on  the  17th  of  November,  1777. 
There  is  a river  view  of  Battersea  by  Boydell, 
which  shows  the  old  church  as  it  stood  in  1752. 
When  the  old  building  was  pulled  down  care  was 
taken  to  preserve  the  monuments  and  the  stained 
glass,  which  were  re-erected  in  the  now  one. 
Besides  the  Bolingbroke  monument  already 
noticed,  there  are  other  memorials  of  the  St. 
John  family,  and  a curious  monument  to  Sir 
Edward  Wynter  (died  March  2, 16S5-6,  aged  6 4), 
who,  according  to  the  inscription  in  his  honour, 
outstripped  the  actions  of  the  boldest  knights  of 
chivalry.  Unarmed  he  crushed  a tiger  to  death, 
and  on  foot  he  routed  forty  mounted  Moors. 

. . . "What  more  could  Samson  do  ? 

True  to  his  friends,  a terror  to  bis  foes, 

Here  now  in  peace  his  honor’d  bones  repose  ! ” 

The  stained-glass  window  which  was  removed 
from  the  old  church  to  the  new  contains  portraits 
of  Henry  VII.,  hia  grandmother,  Margaret  Beau- 
champ, and  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  the  work  is 
not  of  early  date.  The  new  church  is  a brick 
building,  with  an  octagonal  spire,  and  about  the 
year  1823  an  entrance  portico  of  the  Doric  order 
was  added  to  it.  The  elder  Charles  Mathews 
said  that  Battersea  steeple  being  of  copper  was 
coveted  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  an  ex. 
tinguisher,  and  that  the  horizontal  windmill 
(which  was  erected  about  1788  on  the  site  of 
Bolingbroke  House)  was  a case  for  it.  Hia 
Imperial  Majesty  intended  to  take  them  with 
him,  but  left  them  behind  from  forgetfulness. 
The  church  is  far  from  handsome  either  withiu 
or  without.  It  has  neither  aisles  nor  chancel,  and 
the  communion-table  is  placed  in  a recess  at  the 
east  end;  the  pews  are  of  the  old-fashioned 
regulation  height.  A little  girl,  who  was  taken 
to  church  for  the  first  time,  complained  that  she 
had  been  shut  np  in  a closet  and  sat  upon  a 
shelf,  which  is  not  a bad  description  of  these 
antiquated  abominations. 

The  parish  register  records  the  bnn’al  of 
Arthur  Coliins,  author  of  the  well  - known 
“Peerage,”  in  1760;  of  William  Curtis,  author 
of  “ Flora  Londinensis,”  in  1799 ; and  of  Thomas 
Astle,  author  of  the  “ Origin  acd  Progress  of 
Writing,”  in  1803.  In  1648,  Sir  John  St.  John 
was  buried  at  Battersea  with  such  unusual  pomp 
that  the  heralds  were  fiuttered,  aud  oommenced 
a prosecution  against  the  executor  for  acting 
conti ary  to  the  usage  of  arms  and  the  laws  of 
heraldry.  William  Riley,  one  of  the  heralds, 
deposed  “ that  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  was 
conducted  in  a manner  so  much  above  his  degree 
that  the  escutcheons  were  more  than  were  need 
at  the  funeral  of  a duke ; aud  that  be  never  saw 
so  many  pennons  but  at  the  funeral  of  one  of 
the  blood  royaL”  This  burial  is  omitted  in  the 
register. 

About  1159  Lawrence,  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
obtained  the  appropriation  of  the  great  tithes 
for  bis  monastery,  out  of  which  the  monks 
were  to  receive  two  marks,  and  sufficient  was  to 
be  reserved  to  support  the  vicar.  In  the  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary  the  rectory  was  held  by 
John,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  it  was  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  twenty-third  year  to 
Edward  Downing  and  Peter  Ashton.  The  rectory 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
St.  John  family,  and  passed  with  the  manor  to 
Earl  Spencer, 

Owen  Ridley  was  institnted  to  the  vicarage 
of  Battersea  in  1570,  and  appears  to  have 
encountered  considerable  persecution  from  his 
parishioners  for  several  years.  Some  of  them 
petitioned  Dr.  Swale,  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissionerp,  that  the  vicar  might  bo  deprived 
of  his  cure,  one  of  his  chief  crimes  being  that  of 
conversing  with  a witch.  Others  presented  a 
counter-petition  to  Lord  Burghley,  which  was 
signed  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarenoieux  king  of 
arms.  Thomas  Temple,  brother  of  Sir  John 
Temple,  Irish  Master  of  the  Roils,  was  vicar 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  also  one  of 
the  Assembly  of  Divines.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Simon  Patrick,  afterwards  rector 
of  Covent-garden,  dean  of  Peterborough,  and 
sncoessively  bishop  of  Chiobester  and  Ely. 


Battersea  Bridge,  one  of  the  structures  which 
long  offered  a serious  hindrance  to  the  uavisa- 
tiou  of  the  Thames,  was  built  1771  and  1772 
in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Parliament 
(6  Geo.  III.,  cap.  G)  which  was  obtained  when 
John  Earl  Spencer  expressed  his  wish  that  a 
bridge  should  replace  the  ferry,  of  which  he 
was  the  owner.  It  was  built  by  Holland,  at  the 
expense  of  fifteen  proprietors,  each  of  whom 
subscribed  1,500Z.  Witbiu  the  last  few  years  iron 
girders  have  been  introduced  in  order  to  enlarge 
some  of  the  arches. 

Formerly  the  largest  portion  of  the  land  at 
Battersea  was  occupied  by  the  market  gardeners^ 
and  the  produce  of  the  fields  was  iu  consider- 
able repute.  Fuller,  writing  in  1660,  says, — 
“ Gardening  was  first  brought  into  England  for 
profit  about  seventy  years  ago,  before  which 
we  fetched  most  of  our  oherries  from  Holland, 
apples  from  France,  and  had  hardly  a mess  of 
rath  (t  e.,  early)  ripe  peas  but  from  Holland, 
which  were  dainties  for  ladies,  they  came  so  far 
and  cost  so  dear.  Since  gardening  bath  crept 
out  of  Holland  to  Sandwich,  Kent,  aud  thence  to 
Surrey,  where,  though  they  have  given  61.  an 
acre  aud  upwards,  they  have  made  their  rent, 
lived  comfortably,  and  set  many  people  on 
work.”  {Worthies.)  Now  the  builder  is  rapidly 
encroaching  upon  the  fields  and  the  hedges,  and 
ditches  are  fast  disappearing.  By  an  old  custom 
of  the  manor,  lands  descended  to  the  younger 
son,  and  in  default  of  sons  were  divided  equally 
among  the  daughters.  An  Act  of  Victoria, 
however,  annulled  such  local  customs.  There  is 
little  more  to  add  to  this  description  of 
Battersea,  except  to  mention  the  factories  for 
which  it  has  long  been  noted.  The  English 
enamels  formerly  made  here  are  now  much 
sought  after.  Sir  Maro  Isarobard  Brunei’s 
celebrated  saw  and  veneer  mills  were  burned 
down  about  the  year  1814. 

The  chemical  and  other  works  that  have 
found  here  so  convenient  a location  are  nob 
altogether  looked  upon  with  favour  by  the  other 
inhabitants.  And  it  is  supposed  that  they  con- 
taminate the  air  and  injure  the  condition  of  the 
sewers.  


ART  IN  ORNAMENT  AND  DRESS. 

An  attempt  to  lay  a fonndation  for  style  and 
taste  in  dress  upon  the  ground  of  general  principles 
common  to  all  the  non-phonetio  arts,  and  thus  to 
connect  the  architecture  of  costume  with  the 
more  permanent  forms  of  decorative  structure, 
has  a degree  of  novelty  in  it.  This  is  what  is 
attempted  in  the  treatise  of  M.  Charles  Blano,* 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  shape  of  serial 
articles  in  the  Qazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  is  now 
publiahed  in  a separate  form.  No  translator’s 
name  is  appended  to  the  English  edition,  which 
is  not  written  in  the  best  possible  style,  and 
betrays  confusion  in  the  transmuting  of  French 
idiom  into  English  here  and  there,  even  without 
comparison  wich  the  original ; however,  like 
Mercutio’s  wound,  “ ’tis  enough, — ’twill  serve  ” r 
it  makes  a very  agreeable  book,  and  an  undeniably 
suggestive  one. 

We  begin,  with  M.  Blanc,  at  the  very 
beginning — general  laws  of  ornament;  “repeti- 
tion, alternation,  symmetry,  progression,  and 
confusion”  : illustrated  in  the  first  instance  by 
sketches  of  typical  forms  of  architectnral  detail, 
which,  to  say  truth,  are  by  no  means  well 
rendered.  The  section  which  has  the  most  im. 
portant  bearing  on  wbat  follows  is  that  on 
“symmetry,”  since  that  quality,  in  its  con- 
ventional sense  of  a likeness  between  two  halves 
on  either  side  of  a centre  line,  is  peculiarly 
illustrated  in  the  figure,  which  is  the  basis  of 
costume.  The  author,  like  some  other  critics, 
overdraws  the  relation  between  architecture  and 
the  figure  in  this  respect,  as  in  saying,  for 
instance,  that  a temple  having  its  principal 
entrance  in  a corner  of  the  building  would  seem 
to  us  outrageous,  “ because  its  facade  would  bear 
no  resemblance  to  the  aspect  of  the  human  face.’* 
That  is  not  the  way  to  put  it  at  all,  for  we  know 
that  a principal  entrance  may  be  placed  at  the 
angle  of  a building  with  very  fine  eflect : the 
correct  statement  would  be  that  a building 
symmetrical  in  all  other  points  would  lead  na 
necessarily  to  expect  symmetry  in  so  important 
a feature  as  the  placing  of  the  doorway.  Still 
more  incorrect  as  to  fact  is  hia  statement,  in 
illustration  of  the  need  for  symmetry  felt  by 
artistic  nations,  that  “the  Athenians,  the  better 

• " Art  in  Ornament  sod  Dress.”  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Charles  Blanc,  Member  of  the  Institute,  ana 
formerly  Director  of  Fine  Arts.  With  illoatrationa, 
Lundon : Chapman  & Mall. 
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to  m^rk  the  central  point  of  the  Parthenon,  took 
eare  that  the  space  between  the  middle  columns 
ebonld  be  wider  than  between  the  others,  while 
to  right  and  left  of  the  door  the  colnmns  were 
closer  and  closer  together."  Where  M.  Charles 
Blanc  got  this  from  we  know  not.  But  be 
recognises  the  fact  that  symmetry  is  the  highest 
law  and  realises  the  gravest  and  most  dignified 
effect,  and  that  departure  from  symmetry  leads 
to  a lighter  kind  of  effect,  to  piquancy  and 
piotaresqaenesB,  and  that  this  principle  is  as 
much  illustrated  in  dress  as  in  architectnre ; 
though  in  both  he  seems  disposed  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  symmetry,  and  to  nndotvalue 
the  effect  of  unsymmetrioal  grace,  in  ornament, 
as  much  as  it  is  over-valued  by  the  enthneiasts 
for  Japanese  irregularities  at  the  present  time. 
Among  secondary  qnalities  of  interest  in  orna- 
ment the  author  rightly  gives  an  important  place 
to  what  ha  defines  as  " complication,”  the 
tendency  of  which  is  “to  provoke  the  curiosity 
of  the  spectator  and  rouse  him  to  an  investi- 
gation  which  promises  to  be  of  interest.”  This 
is  a most  valuable  element  in  ornament,  not 
aaffioiently  recognised  with  us  : it  is  what  gives 
much  of  its  interest  bo  Saracenic  ornament,  and 
to  such  a design  as  that  Roman  mosaic  pavement 
formed  by  intercepting  circles,  which  has  been 
copied  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  and  is  so  con- 
tinually pleasing  to  the  eye.  Any  ornament 
which  displays  what  may  be  termed  a “ ouriosa 
felicitas,”  which  attracts  the  eye  to  consider  bow 
it  is  contrived,  is  sure  to  supply  an  element  of 
interest. 

In  regard  to  the  main  object  of  hia  book,  M. 
Blanc  Justifies  the  degree  of  attention  be  requests 
to  the  sabjeot  of  dress  and  personal  adornment, ' 
by  the  consideration  of  the  superior  beauty  and 
interest  of  a living  being  over  a lifeless  object; 
and  yet,  while  in  a list  of  the  decorative  arts 
we  find  all  .hononr  paid  to  the  jeweller,  the 
glass  manufacturer,  &o.,  “ we  shall  find  no 
mention  made  of  the  man  who  invents  a new 
style  of  dressing  the  hair,  or  of  her  who  designs 
costimes  and  fashions.”  There  is  a certain 
troth  in  this  also,  only  the interest  we  take  in 
each  other  is  not  confined  to  appearances  ; and 
even  a beautiful  woman,  if  iotelleotual  also,  is 
valued  by  sensible  people  for  her  intellect  more 
than  for  her  beauty.  We  are  quite  at  one  with 
the  author  in  thinking  personal  adornment, 
especially  iu  regard  to  women,  a beautiful  art, 
and  which  deserves  to  be  considered  more 
directly  in  relation  to  general  artistic  principle 
than  it  mostly  is,  only  do  not  let  us  exaggerate, 
and  talk  as  if  this  outward  adornment  were  as 
important  in  a man  or  woman  as  in  an  inauimato 
object,  which  is  made  simply  for  ornament  and 
nothiog  else.  Besides,  it  is  a melancholy  but 
undeniable  fact,  that  we  are  not  (even  the  fairer 
sex)  all  beautiful ; it  used  to  be  said  that  a cer- 
tain eminent  philosophical  writer,  and  his  wife, 
and  their  favourite  dog,  were  the  three  ngliest 
objects  to  be  seen  in  London;  and  in  such  a 
case  the  treatment  of  man  or  woman  as  pre- 
omiuently  a work  of  art  is  beset  with  difficulty. 

M.  Blanc’s  remarks  upon  colour  in  dress,  and 
its  effects  and  affinities,  are  often  brilliant  and 
clever,  and  suggest  new  meanings  and  associa- 
tions. Yellow  striped  with  black  characterises, 
he  observes,  the  colour  of  the  most  formidable 
animals,  and  the  most  venomous  insects, — the 
tiger,  the  panther,  the  wasp  ; “ and  this  contrast 
of  black  and  yellow  is  also  much  fancied  in 
countries  where  the  passions  are  hot  and  violent.” 
Is,  then,  the  liking  for  this  strong  vivid  com- 
bination a taste  connected  in  any  way  with  a 
violent  temperament  ? That  might  be  going  too 
far  : it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say 
that^it  is  a taste  nurtured  in  lands  of  brilliant 
sunlight,  where  feeble  colours  would  seem  weak 
and  faded  to  eyes  [accustomed  to  the  glare  of 
yellow  light.  But  the  author  thinks  there  is  a 
sorb  of  moral  character  in  colours  as  well  as  a 
merely  optical  one.  “Red  has  au  expression  of 
dignity,  magnificence,  and  pomp.  There  is 
something  imposing  and  terrible  in  the  robe  of 
a criminal  judge.”  (Here  we  might  ask,  per- 
haps, which  is  cause  in  this  case,  and  which  is 
effect?)  “The  expression  of  blue  is  one  of 
parity.  It  is  impossible  to  attach  to  this  colour 
the  idea  of  boldness,  licence,  or  voluptuonsnoss. 
Blue  is  an  unobtrusive  and  imaginative  colour, 
which,  recalling  the  impalpable  ether  and  the 
clearness  of  the  calm  sea,  neoessarily  pleases  the 
poet  by  its  immaterial  and  (celestial  character. 
....  It  is,  moreover,  of  all  colours  that  which 
ascends  the  highest  and  descends  the  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  chiarosoaro.  Nothing  so  much 
resembles  white  as  light  blue,  and  nothing  so 
much  resembles  black  as  dark  blue,— the  bleu 


d’enfer,  as  dyers  nail  it.  The  result  is  that  this 
colour  is  more  snsceptible  than  others  of  ap- 
proaching extremes,  and  thereby  changing  its 
character.  It  may  be  suitable  in  its  light  shade 
for  the  dress  of  an  innocent  maiden,  and  in  its 
dark  for  romantic  affections  and  evening 
thoughts.  It  seems  in  this  latter  case  to  indicate 
a mind  which  is  beginning  to  withdraw  itself 
from  the  realities  of  life,  and  to  incline  to  soli- 
tude, mystery,  and  silence.”  That  is  pretty, 
bat  a little  too  fanciful ; and  the  very  name 
given  by  the  dyers  to  the  dark  blue  suggests 
what  will  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  this 
tone  of  oolonr  may  be  menacing  enough  in  its 
effect } just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  at 
this  moment  recall  Vandyke  portraits  clad  in 
light  blue,  which  have  an  effect  and  expression 
aoythii>g  but  modest  and  retiring.  But  his 
suggestions  on  the  echo  of  colour  in  dress  are 
very  good  ; for  example,  if  the  npper  and  under 
skirt  are  of  two  contrasted  colours,  each  as  pale 
blue  and  straw  colour  (a  charming  combination), 
‘‘if  the  blue  skirt  is  ornamented  with  a deep- 
plaited  ruohe,  the  sleeves  of  the  straw-ooloured 
tunic  should  have  small  blue  plaitinge,”  an  effect 
of  repetition  both  in  colour  and  surface-treat- 
ment, which  is  illustrated  in  a very  pretty  colour- 
printed  sketch  ; and  he  makes  a bit  in  qaotiug 
the  remark  of  a lady, — “ It  is  possible  to  dream 
in  a akybluo  bonnet,  but  it  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden  to  weep  iu  a pink  one  ! ” 

We  like,  also,  M.  Blanc’s  remarks  on  the 
element  of  dignity  in  dress,  as  opposed  to  too 
ranch  oomplioation  and  angularity  of  line,  or  even 
to  over-richness.  He  dislikes  the  tartan  ex- 
ceedingly, for  this  reason ; and  we  know  that 
when  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  dresses  for  “Cool  as 
a Cucumber,”  be  can  find  nothing  so  suitable  for 
iheultra-impudenceofthecharaoterasavery  large 
check  pattern.  M.  Blanc  points  ont  that  in  Paolo 
Veronese’s  " Marriage  of  Cana,”  the  magnificent 
figured  stuffs  are  reserved  for  the  musicians  and 
onp-bearers,  while  the  Virgin  and  Christ  and 
those  who  are  in  the  seats  of  hononr  are  simply 
olad  in  woollen  tonics  of  pure  red  and  blue. 
“But  is  it  not  wonderful,”  he  observes,  “that 
the  fame  principles  which  govern  greater 
things  rule  also  lesser,  and  that  unity  is  a 
necessity  of  nobleness  even  in  the  most 
frivolous  art,  as  well  as  the  secret  of  great- 
ness in  the  highest  efforts  of  the  human  mind  ? ” 
But  in  spite  of  these  “most  excellent  seuti. 
tnenta,”  we  mnet  quarrel  with  M.  Blanc  for 
the  want  of  this  very  nobility  and  dignity  in 
the  illaatrations  to  his  book.  His  figures  of 
ladies,  illustrating  various  qoalicies  in  the 
design  of  dress,  are  for  the  most  part  artificial 
and  affected  to  a degree,  and  come  very  near 
to  the  mere  vxodiste  type.  The  detestable 
chignon  is  shown  everywhere  in  all  its  repul- 
siveresB.  And  there  is  not  apparently  the 
slightest  recognition  in  his  pages  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  picturesque  of  dress  in  an  econo- 
mioal  form ; there  is  no  place  in  his  scheme  of 
the  art  for  those  who  cannot  keep  long 
milliners’  bills ; no  suggestion  of  the  possible 
beauty  and  character  in  combioations  of  homely 
materials  for  tho  poorer  olassos.  This  is  a 
serious  defect;  and  we  fear  the  author’s  notions 
of  the  artistic  lie  too  much  on  the  surface.  He 
says,  in  his  chapter  on  personal  ornaments,  that 
, “ an  object  destined  for  use  may  be  embellished 
but  caunot  be  intrinsically  beautiful,  for  if  its  chief 
characteristic  is  beauty,  it  is  no  longer  suitable 
for  use.  Only  a savage  would  put  salt  into  Ben- 
venuto’s  famous  salt-cellar,  or  use  a Panathenian 
amphora  in  offering  wine  to  his  guests."  8ucb 
a remark  is  simply  nonsense,  and  indicates  a 
totally  false  idea  of  the  relation  of  art  to 
Qtility, 

The  chapter  on  jewels  contains,  however,  some 
very  good  remarks  : the  author,  while  observing 
that  jewelry,  more  than  any  other  class  of  per. 
sonal  ornament,  should  be  governed  by  sym- 
metry  of  arrangement  or  design,  points  out  how 
unsuitable  for  this  purpose  is  any  design  par- 
taking too  much  of  architectural  character ; and 
also  urges  that  representations  of  tho  figure  are 
oat  of  place,  as  competing  in  interest  with  the 
real  figure  of  the  wearer, — turning  what  should 
be  a subsidiary  ornament  into  a predominant 
attraction.  This  may  be  more  open  to  question, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  M.  Blanc ; 
jewels  shonld  not  be  pictures  ; they  ebonld  pre- 
serve a purely  ornamental  character.  He  is 
quite  right  also  in  hia  admiration  of  the  emble- 
matic use  of  jewelry: — “In  the  earliest  ages 
jewels  were  emblems.  The  gems  worn  by  men 
and  women  bore  the  impression  of  profound 
sentiment,  or  contained  some  allosion  to  a re- 
ligious idea.”  Symbolism,  which  is  the  bane  of 


the  higher  arts,  finds  its  true  field  in  this  beau- 
tiful and  fanciful  branch  of  art,  adding  to  the 
object  a meaning  and  an  interest  beyond  that 
excited  by  its  value  or  its  beanty  of  form  or 
. colour.  While  dwelling  with  evident  pleasure 
on  " these  treasures  of  concentrated  light  and 
colour  with  which  human  beanty  can  adorn 
itself,”  M.  Blanc  does  not  allude  to  one  charac- 
teristic of  these  adornments,  their  imperishable 
nature  in  comparison  with  that  superior  but 
transient  beanty  of  which  they  are  the  appen- 
dages. An  old  English  poet  can  supply  the 
reflection,  in  words  of  equal  grace  and  tender- 
ness. Herrick  exhorts  a fair  one  not  to  be  proud 
of  those  eyes  “ that  sparkle  star-like,”  nor  of  the 
effect  of  her  charms, — 

“ Whetiaa  the  raby  that  you  wear, 

Sunk  Dorn  the  lip  of  your  aoft  ear. 

Will  last  to  be  a precious  alone, 

When  all  your  world  of  beauty's  goue  ! ” 

A melancholy  moral,  certainly,  which  " mast 
give  us  pause,”  were  there  not  also  another  side 
to  it. 

But,  in  spile  of  certain  deficiencies  we  have 
named,  we  recommend  M.  Blano’s  pages  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  art  of  personal  adorn- 
ment. 


THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY. 

On  Thursday,  November  30bh,  M.  Charles 
Blanc,  the  well-known  art  critic  and  historian, 
the  philosophic  Vasari  of  France,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy. 

M.  Charles  Blano’s  writings  are  well  known  in 
England,  and,  unlike  most  Frenchmen  who  have 
written  about  English  art,  he  at  least  acknow- 
ledges some  merit  to  oar  painters.* 

M.  Charles  Blanc  has  peculiarly  qualified  him- 
self  for  an  art  critic,  having  devoted  the  whole 
of  bis  life  to  the  subject,  commencing  early  as  a 
practical  artist  in  the  atelier  of  the  famous 
engraver  Calamatta,  and  working  by  the  side  of 
Mercuri,  to  whom  we  owe  the  beautiful  engraving 
of  the  “ Moissonnenrs.”  This  atelier  being  con- 
stantly visited  by  the  enthusiastic  art  litterateurs 
of  thirty  years  ago,  M.  Charles  Blanc  imbibed  at 
this  time,  not  so  much  a distaste  for  the  practice 
of  engraving,  as  a strong  love  for  the  literature 
and  philosophy  of  art,  and  he  has  admirably 
shown  ns,  in  bis  Grammar  of  Arts  and  Design, 
an  interesting  account  of  the  psychological  pro- 
cesses that  have  led  to  the  oreatiou  of  modern 
French  art.  Unlike  our  own  great  Ru6kin,M. 
Charles  Blanc  has  made  no  attempt  to  disturb 
long  establisbed  reputations,  His  respect  and 
veneration  for  the  efforts  of  other  men  to  realise 
their  ideal  has  been  thoroughly  catholio.  He 
most  be  excused,  as  all  Frenchmen  it  appears 
most  be,  for  an  egoism  which  gives  so  prepon- 
derating an  adrairation^for  the  art  of  bis  country, 
men,  and  he  evidently  partakes,  as  all  French, 
men  do,  of  that  hopeless  view  of  English  art, 
classing  oor  painters  and  sculptors  with  the 
possession  of  no  more  claim  to  style  than  they 
find  in  onr  dressmakers  or  our  cooks. 

His  election  to  the  French  Academy  appears 
to  have  been  made  an  exceedingly  novel  and 
most  unsuitable  occasion  for  political  disonssion, 
but,  really,  when  one  thinks  that  politics  and  art 
are  the  only  two  subjects  the  Parisians  seem  to 
consider,  we  must  not  wonder  that  the  election 
of  M.  Charles  Blanc,  the  brother  of  the  well- 
known  Louis  Blanc,  to  the  membership  of  the 
Institute,  should  call  forth  some  remarks  from 
that  numerons  cZtgite  of  Bonapartists  and  Legiti- 
mists,  who  appear  still  to  permeate  all  societies. 

The  constitution  of  the  Institute,  as  it  is 
called,  is  somewhat  complex  iu  its  construction, 
and  from  its  earliest  days  there  was  an  indeci- 
sion in  its  regulations.  Founded  by  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  some  ten  years  earlier  than  our  own 
Royal  Society,  the  Aoademie  Fran9ais0  received 
on  January  2Qd,  1G35,  its  letters-patent  signed 
by  Lonis  XIII.  Founded  a few  years  later 
(1648)  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
as  it  was  then  called,  was,  properly  speaking, 
the  oldest  of  all  the  French  academies,  for  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  traces  of 
the  existence  of  an  association  of  this  nature,  and 
the  society  of  Saint  Luo  had  existed  some  time 
previously.  In  1653  the  Society  was  definitely 
constituted  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  in  1671 
the  far-seeing  minister  Colbert  instituted  the 
Academy  of  Architecture.  Founded  in  1666, 
also  by  this  minister,  the  Academy  of  Scienoes 
only  received  the  approbatiou  of  his  royal 
master  in  1699.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions 

• Tho  thin  Tolume  which  treats  of  the  Euijlish  sohool  in 
the  great  work  of  M.  Charles  Blano  is  not  from  his  own 
hand,  but  by  his  collaboratttir,  M.  Biirger. 
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and  Belles  Lettres  then  followed,  composed  at 
He  foandatioD  in  1663  of  four  membera  cboaen 
bj  Colbert;  the  buaineea  of  this  body  waa  to 
prepare  and  write  inacriptiona  for  whatever 
monuments  might  be  erected  or  medals  atruok 
in  honour  of  their  august  master. 

These  four  academies  created  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  existed  just  as  our  English  bodies 
of  the  same  nature  do  at  the  present  moment, 
each  as  a separate  corporation,  having  no  con. 
nexion  with  each  other;  and  thus  they  continued 
to  exist  till  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which  entirely  broke  up  their  oonstitutions,  aud 
formed,  by  their  union,  the  body  now  called  the 
Institute. 

Suspected  of  monarchical  sentiments,  in  1793 
the  Aoademie  Fran^aise  waa  suppressed,  bat  two 
years  later  waa  re-constituted,  when,  in  1795, 
the  law  of  the  26Lh  of  October  founded  the 
modern  Institute.  In  the  beginning  this  was 
composed  of  simply  three  classes, — the  Academy 
of  Sciences ; the  class  of  moral  and  political 
sciences  analogous  to  the  present  academy  of  the 
same  name,  and  to  a portion  of  that  of  the  inecrip- 
tions  and  belles  leitres ; lastly,  the  third  class, 
that  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  embracing 
what  we  should  now  call  the  Aoademie  Fran, 
(jaiee,  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  that 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Leitres. 

Once  established,  the  Convention  gave  to  the 
Institute  the  power  of  naming  the  forty-eight 
members,  who  were  again  to  select  the  other 
ninety. six.  By  the  law  of  1796  it  was  decreed 
that  the  Institate  should  be  composed  of  141 
members  residing  in  Paris,  of  an  eqnal  number 
of  associates  chosen  from  the  whole  of  the 
Republic,  to  whom  may  be  added,  as  correspond- 
ing members,  twenty-four  foreign  savants,  eight 
to  each  class.  When  chosen,  the  Inslitute  was 
installed  in  the  Lonvre, 

Under  the  laws  of  1795  and  179G  the  Institate 
enjoyed  much  liberty,  and  hence  it  was  that 
Napoleon,  then  First  Consul,  determined  a 
change.  In  1803  was  passed  a law  by  which 
the  election  of  any  member  had  to  be  approved 
by  the  head  of  the  executive  power.  This 
arrangement  is  still  kept  up.  A second  article 
increased  to  four  the  number  of  classes,  ad. 
mitting  this  time  history  to  a full  share  of 
honour;  and  separated  more  markedly  the 
different  other  branches. 

In  1806  the  Institute,  which  since  ite  com. 
menoement  had  borne  the  title  of  Institut  Na. 
ticmaJ,  took  the  name  of  Institut  de  France,  hut 
it  was  not  till  1811  that  ic  bore  that  of  the 
Institut  ImpMal.  This  latter  is  now  no  longer 
in  use,  and  it  is  again  called  the  Institut  de 
Fran  ce. 

The  approaching  days  of  the  Restoration 
were,  however,  to  bring  mishap  on  the  Institute, 
and  during  the  first  years  of  the  Bourbon’s 
reign,  the  work  of  the  Convention  was  erased 
and  the  old  academies  of  Louis  XIV. ’s  time  were 
re-established.  Henceforth  the  mere  protection 
of  the  Duo  de  Berry  or  the  Due  d’AngoulSme 
sufficed  to  procure  an  entry  to  the  Academy. 
Indeed,  in  1816  no  less  than  twenty-two  mem- 
bera  _were  expelled  from  the  lustitute,  among 
whom  were  to  be  found  the  well-known  names  of 
David,  La  Raual,  Sieyes,  ilonge,  and  Carnot. 
The  Revolution  of  1830  brought  better  days  to 
the  Institute,  though  the  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe  determined  to  leave  to  time  the  care  of 
arranging  the  difficulties  that  bad  arisen.  In 
1832  M.  Guizot,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion,  recreated  the  class  of  the  moral  and  po- 
litical sciences,  giving  thus  a place  to  philosophy, 
to  legislation,  political  economy,  and  statistics. 
For  a long  time,  however,  the  spirit  of  sect 
purened  the  elections  to  the  Institute,  and  thus, 
we  find,  during  the  reign  of  Cousin  over  philo- 
sophy, none  bub  those  who  entirely  agreed  with 
his  views  entered  the  sacred  pale.  From  that 
time  to  this  the  Institute  has  enlarged  both  in 
science  and  repntation. 

Thus,  what  is  now  called  the  Institate  is  com- 
posed of  these  five  academies, — the  French 
Academy,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Leitres,  the  Academy  of 
Pine  Alts,  and  the  Academy  of  Moral  aud  Political 
Sciences;  these  sit  at  the  well-known  building 
opposite  the  Louvre  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine,  at  the  building  called  the  Palais  de 
rinstitut  or  the  Palais  Mazarin. 

Of  these,  the  Academie  Fran^aise,  of  which 
M.  Charles  Blanc  has  just  been  elected  a member, 
is  composed  of  forty  members  (called  popularly 
the  forty  immortals').  Tbey  are  nominated  by 
election,  and  the  candidates  can  alone  arrive  at 
the  position  by  a personal  solicitation,  and  after 
this  their  nomination  is  submitted  to  the  chief 


of  the  executive  power,  just  as  in  England  her 
Majesty  gives  her  consent  to  the  election  of  an 
Academician. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  chief 
works  of  this  Academie  Fran^aise  is  the  pre- 
paration of  the  famous  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1694  and  the  sixth  and  last  in  1835.  Until  the 
present  century  the  French  Academy,  like  the 
Della  Crusca  of  Florence,  confined  its  labours  to 
the  preservation  of  the  language  ; since  then,  and 
for  the  last  half-century,  it  has  been  opened  to 
all  comers  in  science  and  art. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  which,  at  the  Re- 
volution, took  the  first  place  among  the  classes 
then  instituted,  is  composed  of  sixty  - five 
members,  divided  into  eleven  sections ; each  of 
these  counts  six  members,  with  the  exception  of 
the  geographical,  which  has  only  three  ; in  addi- 
tion  to  these  there  are  two  perpetual  secretaries, 
ten  free  members,  eight  foreign  associates,  and 
a large  nnraber  of  French  and  foreign  corre- 
sponding members. 

The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres 
is  composed  of  forty  members  and  ten  free 
members,  its  chief  work  being  connected  with 
history  and  arcbaology. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arte,  which  received  its 
present  name  at  the  time  of  the  Rovolution, 
when  the  Academy  of  Architecture  waa  added 
to  it,  is  composed,  like  our  own  Royal  Academy, 
of  forty  members;  it  is,  however,  divided  into 
five  sections, — painting,  acnlpture,  architecture, 
engraving,  and  music.  It  is  this  academy  which 
directs  the  various  competitions,  distributes  the 
annual  grands  prix  de  Rome  in  the  five  sections, 
presents  candidates  for  the  post  of  professor  to 
the  schools  of  art,  and  in  many  other  ways 
directs  the  fine  arts  of  the  conntry. 

The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences, 
founded  in  1795,  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in 
1803,  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
in  1832,  that  it  was  re-established,  by  the  advice 
of  M.  Guizot.  It  is  composed  of  fiity  members, 
and  is  divided  into  five  sections;  in  addition, 
there  are  five  foreign  associates,  and  a number 
of  corresponding  members. 

In  looking  hastily  over  the  Annnary  of  the 
Institut  de  France,  we  find  the  following  dietin- 
guiehed  Englishmen  have  been  connected  with 
the  body.  In  the  Academy  of  Beanx  Arts,  the 
first  name  is  one  very  familiar  to  these  pages, 
that  of  Professor  Donaldson,  a foreign  associate 
since  1863.  His  predecessor,  as  may  be  remem- 
bered, was  Mr.  Cockerell.  Mr.  John  Pye,  long  a 
corresponding  member,  died,  it  will  be  recalled, 
in  1874,  at  a very  advanced  age, — very  nearly,  we 
think,  a centenarian.  Mr.  Herbert  has  been  a 
corresponding  member  since  I860;  Mr.  Fred. 
Leighton  since  1873;  the  last  appointed,  Mr. 
Newton,  of  the  British  Museum,  a much-esteemed 
correspondent,  smee  1S66 ; and  Mr.  Charles 
Perkins,  of  Boston,  the  author  of  a work  not 
sufficiently  well  known  in  England,  giving  a 
very  complete  history  of  the  earliest  days  of 
Italian  sculpture. 

In  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences,  we  find  os  foreign  associate  the  dis- 
tinguished  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  had 
as  predecessors  the  equally  well-known  names  of 
Hallam,  Grote,  M'Culloch,  and  Lord  Brougham. 

In  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  we  find  as  foreign  associate  Max  Muller; 
as  corresponding  members,  Sir  Henry  Rawlin. 
son,  Layard,  Samuel  Birch,  Lane,  and  John 
Muir. 

In  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  foreign  asso- 
ciates, Sir  George  Airey,  Owen,  and  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  who  had  as  predecessor 
Herscbel.  As  corresponding  members,  Lockyer, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Hooker,  Carpenter,  and  Adams. 

Paris. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AT  SOUrHPOPvT. 

The  rapid  extension  and  growing  importance 
of  Southport  is  shown  by  the  number  of  its 
companies  for  building  and  other  constructive 
works.  These  companies,  which  are  being 
organised  in  quick  succetaion,  include  the  South, 
port  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Com- 
pany,  the  Southport  atd  Gathurst  Brick  and 
Tile  Company,  the  Southport  Botanic  Gardens, 
and  Museum  Company,  the  Southport  Pavilion 
and  Winter  Gardena  Company,  the  Southport 
Pier  Company,  the  Soothport  Victoria  Pier  and 
Promenade  Company,  the  Soothport  Zoological 
Gardens  Company,  the  Southport  aud  Ainsdale 
Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
Formby  and  Southport  Land  and  Bniiding 
Company,  the  Birkdale  Park  Land  Company, 


the  Skelmersdale  Land  and  Building  Company, 
the  Ravenhead  (Southport)  Sanitary  Pipe  and 
Brick  Company,  and  the  Southport  Glaciariura 
aud  loe  Manufacturing  Company,  which  took 
possession  last  week  of  the  estate  on  which 
its  works  are  to  be  erected,  and  which  are 
immediately  to  be  commenced.  The  aggregate 
share  capital  of  these  several  companies  amounts 
to  upwards  of  500,000i.  In  addition  there  are 
several  hotel  companies,  bath  companies,  tram- 
way companies,  and  water  companies,  together 
with  other  companies  of  a miscellaneons  nature, 
including  a steam  laundry  company,  parcels  and 
luggage  company,  carriage  company,  aerated 
water  company,  storage  company,  hydropathic 
and  other  companies,  representing  in  the  whole 
a share  capital  of  more  than  1,350,0001.  Several 
of  these  companies  are  already  paying  good  divi- 
dends, the  last  dividend  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
and  Museum  Company  being  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  per  anuum ; the  Victoria  Pier  Company, 
10  percent.;  the  Pavilion  and  Winter  Gardens, 
5 per  cent. ; the  Tramways  Company,  8 per 
cent. ; the  Southport  Pier  Company,  6 per  cent. ; 
and  the  Birkdale  Park  Land  Company,  10  per 
cent. 


THE  SURPLUS  LANDS  OP  THE 
EAST  LONDON  RAILWAY. 

Last  week  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Clark 
sold,  at  the  Mart,  a large  quantity  of  the  surplus 
lands  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  East 
London  Railway  Company.  The  property, 
which  consisted  of  twenty. three  lots,  is  situated 
partly  in  Whitechapel,  near  the  Station  and 
London  Hospital,  and  partly  in  St.  George’s-in. 
tbe-Eaet,  but  the  most  valuable  portion  is  in 
Wapping  High-street.  The  Wapping  property 
included,  amongst  several  other  plots  of  build- 
ing  land,  a large  area  In  High-street,  situated  in 
close  proximity  to  the  London  Docks,  the  Coro- 
pany’a  station,  and  also  to  the  Wapping  pier  of 
the  Steam  Ferry  Company,  whose  works  are 
now  in  course  of  construction.  Before  the  lot 
was  offered,  the  auctioneer  said  that  under  an 
arrangement  into  which  the  company  had 
entered  the  purchaser  would  not  be  permitted 
to  erect  any  buildings  upon  the  land  for  a period 
of  six  mo’’  .hs,  or  until  the  works  of  the  Steam 
Ferry  Company  were  completed  and  opened. 
The  property,  which  contains  an  area  of  12,000 
snperficial  feet,  was  sold  for  4,5001.  The 
proceeds  of  the  day’s  sale  amounted  to  about 
ll.OOOZ. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Lairg,  N.B. — Mr.  Westland,  of  the  North  ot 
Scotland  Granite  Works,  Inverness,  who  has 
just  procured  a lease  of  the  granite  quarry  at 
Dalmore,  pariah  of  Rogart,  from  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  duke  to  execute  a monument,  which  is  to  be 
erected  at  Lairg,  in  commemoration  of  the  recent 
extensive  reclamations  there.  The  stone  is  to 
be  taken  from  the  Rogart  rock,  and  the  monu- 
ment, when  finished,  will  be  33  ft.  in  height. 

The  Liebig  Memorial. — The  sum  of  140,000 
marks  having  been  collected  for  the  Liebig 
memorial,  the  committee  have  decided  to  close 
the  subscription  lists.  A discussion  about  the 
site  of  the  projected  monument  has  arisen 
between  the  rival  committees  of  Giessen  and 
Munioh,  the  former  claiming  the  statue  on  the 
ground  that  from  their  university  Liebig's  fame 
first  issued  to  the  world;  the  latter,  because 
tbeir  capital  was  latterly  the  scene  of  hie  labours. 
It  has  been  decided  that  both  towns  shall  have 
the  same  memorial,  which  shall  be  cast  in 
bronze. 


Wark  Mechanics'  Institate. — The  need  of 
a large  ball  and  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  members  of  the  Meohanice’  Institate  at 
Wark.npon.Tvne  has  long  been  felt,  and,  chiefly 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  of 
Chipebase  Castle,  this  public  want  has  now  been 
supplied.  A neat  stone  bniiding  has  been  erected 
at  Wark,  and,  in  addition  to  a large  hall,  capable 
of  seating  about  400  persons,  it  contains  reading 
aud  smoking  rooms  for  the  membera  of  the 
llechanioa’  Institute,  and  also  rooms  for  the 
librarian;  and  in  a neat  tower,  in  the  centre 
over  the  entrance,  is  placed  a large  clock.  The 
total  cost  is  nearly  l,900i , towards  which  Mr. 
Hugh  Taylor  has  given  about  1,500J.  It  is 
intended  to  add  a large  number  of  boobs  to  the 
library,  and  801.  have  been  subscribed  towards 
the  cost  of  doing  so. 
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TEMPLE  BAB  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  proposed  removal  of  Temple  Bar,  and  the 
recent  debates  thereon,  more  espeoially  as 
regards  the  great  improvement  which  could  be 
carried  oat  at  this  spot,  and  which  in  a very  few 
years  must  be  carried  into  effect,  remind  ns  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time,  by  a great  many,  that 
the  widening  of  Fleet-atreet  hereabouts  has 
been  the  subject  of  civic  controversy. 

The  great  highway  which  for  so  many 
centuries  was  the  only  thoroughfare  between  the 
City  and  Westminster  was,  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
roads  to  travel  by  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
In  the  rainy  season  there  was  a continuous 
interruption  to  the  traffic,  through  faggots  and 
bushes,  and  great  holes,  obstructing  the  traveller 
at  nearly  every  few  yards,  and  so  bad  did  it 
become  that  a special  tax  upon  wool,  wine,  and 
leather  had  to  be  levied  for  its  repair.  We  are 
told  that  about  this  date  there  were  two  or  three 
forges  in  the  main  thoroughfare,  and  sundry 
sheds  of  a decidedly  mean  appearance.  To  have 
allowed  this  state  of  things  to  continue  any 
length  of  time  is,  to  our  more  refined  habits  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  a mystery;  for,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  the  banks  of  the  river 
between  Ludgate  and  Charing  Cross  had  the 
town  mansions  of  the  greatest  of  our  nobility, 
and  their  only  land  entrances  were  from  the 
Strand  and  Fleet-street,  the  roadway  of  whiob, 
in  the  old  chronicles,  is  described  as  “ full  of 
pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and  noisome”  to 
the  passers-by.  Five  hundred  years  ago  we  find 
Bridewell  a palace,  Whitefriars  a monastery, 
and  the  Temple  on  the  eve  of  being  occupied  by 
the  lawyers.  The  Bishop  of  Bangor  lived  in 
Shoe-lane,  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  had  his 
town-house  where  Salisbury-square  now  stands. 
In  the  Strand,  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  Durham, 
Bath,  Chester,  Lichfield,  and  Llandaff,  had  their 
“ inns,”  as  the  mansions  were  then  called  ; while 
the  Savoy,  the  site  of  the  great  Simon  da  Moot- 
fort’s  residence,  and  where  Jojin,  King  of  France, 
was  held  a prisoner,  exis^d  then  in  all  its 
princely  grandeur.  The  hospital  of  St.  Mary 
Rounceval  stood  where  subsequently  was  built 
Northumberland  House.  Hence  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  highway  from  Westminster  through 
Temple  Bar  was  by  no  means  an  nnimportant 
thoroughfare,  and  yet  it  was  nob  till  a century 
later  that  a stone  pavement  was  substituted  for 
the  miry  road. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  history  of 
Fleet-atreet  or  the  Strand,  or  exhaust  our 
readers’  patience  with  memorials  of  Temple  Bar ; 
but  our  object  is  to  give  a few  collected  facta 
about  the  improvements  which  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  district  which  Wren’s  gateway  has 
now  made  famous  throughout  the  world.  After 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666  we  find,  by  a plan  pre. 
served  in  the  British  Museum,  that  the  width  of 
Fleet-street,  between  Whitefriars  and  Fetter- 
lane,  was  70  ft,,  and  from  Fetter-lane  to  Chan- 
oery-lane,  37  ft.  Wren  proposed  a straight 
street  from  Temple  Bar  to  Tower-bil),  90  ft.  wide, 
with  a circus  in  the  centre  of  Fleet-street,  from 
which  eight  streets  were  to  branch.  To  those  at 
the  present  time  who  are  holding  strons*  argu- 
ments as  to  the  requirements  of  Fleet-street  for 
the  “slill-increasing”  traffic,  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Noble’s  book  may  not  prove  unin- 
teresting Taking  the  width  of  Fleet-street 
at  Temple  Bar  into  calculation, — 23  ft.  8 in.  the 
roadway, — no  benefit  whatever  would  result  in 
the  demolition  of  the  Bar,  as,  granting  that  the 
pier  does  take  up  a trifle  of  the  way,  fully  6 ft. 
would  be  required  extra,  so  as  to  make  a safe 
passage  for  another  line  of  vehicles,  by  giving 
which,  unless  the  street  were  set  hack  some  8 ft.  or 
9 ft.,  the  present  narrow  pathway  for  pedestrians 
would  have  to  be  considerably  narrowed.”  From 
actual  measurement  of  the  Bar  we  find  that  the 
width  of  the  street,  between  the  extreme  piers 
by  the  houses,  to  be  43  ft.  2 in.,  and  that  the 
opening  of  the  centre  arch  of  the  gateway  is 
21  ft.  Now  the  foot-passenger  traffic  is  to  be 
studied  quite  as  much  as  the  vehicular,  and  it 
•IB  well  known  that  the  former  is  very  great  at 
this  point.  For  many  years  past  this  has  been 
* great  grievance,  and  it  certainly  would  not 

have  been  of  any  use  to  pull  down  the  Bar, an 

expensive  and  obstructive  process  whenever  it  is 
done, — unless  the  houses  had  been  taken  down 
too.  It  was  this  argument  that  the  Corporation 
raised  years  ago,  but  at  the  present  time  it  has 
come  to  an  end  by  the  demolition  of  the  buildings 
on  the  north  side,  aud  the  proposed  widening  of 
•the  street  at  this  part. 

Looking  at  the  St.  Clement’s  side  of  the  Bar, 


it  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  change  hereabouts 
within  the  past  century.  The  “dismal  pass” 
was  for  oenturies  a standing  disgrace  to  London. 
It  may  be  described  as  a triangular  block  of 
houses  extending  along  the  centre  of  the  present 
roadway  of  the  Strand  as  far  as  St.  Clement’s 
Chnroh.  In  Addison’s  time  this  narrow  outlet 
from  the  City  was  known  as  “ the  Straits  of 
St.  Clement’s.”  Branching  from  the  Bar,  the 
southern  street  formed  the  Strand;  the  northern, 
leading  to  Wycb-street,  was  called  Butcher-row. 
Mr.  Diprose  tells  us  it  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
fishmongers,  butchers,  bakers,  and  tinsmiths. 
The  houses  were  wooden  and  large.  The  rooms 
had  low  ceilings  and  rickety  casements.  To  the 
pnblic-spirited  Alderman  Pickett,  London  was 
indebted  for  the  removal  of  these  dens.  A brief 
account  of  this  improvement  will  no  doubt  prove 
of  some  interest  at  the  present  time. 

In  1787,  at  the  request  of  several  of  the  resi- 
dents,  the  Alderman  presented  a petition  to  the 
City  Council  praying  the  removal  of  Temple  Bar 
and  the  block  of  bouses  on  the  west.  The  sub. 
jecb  was  referred  to  a committee,  and  to  this 
body  Alderman  Pickett  submitted  three  pro- 
posals : — To  take  down  the  Bar  and  sell  the 
materials;  to  ask  Messrs.  Child  & Co.,  the 
bankers,  to  dispense  with  the  six  months’  notice 
which  the  Corporation  were  (and  still  are)  com- 
pelled to  give  them ; and  to  obtain  from  the  City 
Surveyor  a report  of  the  value  of  the  property 
between  the  Bar  and  Essex-street  in  the  Strand. 
The  proposal  to  pull  down  the  Bar  was  lost  on  a 
division,  and  the  other  proposals  were  thereupon 
withdrawn.  A few  months  later  the  Alderman 
asked  the  Common  Council  to  appoint  a select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  but  the 
motion  was  outvoted  by  a majority  of  seventy- 
two.  Although  this  persevering  citizen  was 
subdued  be  was  nob  conquered.  He  sent 
round  a lengthy  printed  letter,  stating  that 
he  was  not  desirous  to  remove  Temple 
Bar  if  the  improvement  could  be  carried 
out  without  doing  so.  At  a subsequent  Court 
of  Common  Council  a motion  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  powers  to  carry  out  the  scheme  was 
rejected  by  a majority  of  thirty-six.  At 
Michaelmas  the  Alderman  asked  the  Common 
Hall  to  agitate  the  question,  but  he  could  not 
find  a single  liveryman  to  second  his  motion. 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  controversy  ap  started 
Pasquin,  the  poet,  with  his  “Metropolitan 
Prophecy  ” : — 

“irthat  pate  is  pull’d  down ’twiit  the  Court  and  the  City, 
You'll  bleed  in  ooe  mass,  orndent,  worthless,  and  witty. 

If  you  league  cit  and  lordlingas  brother  and  brother, 

You'll  break  order’sehaio,  and  they’ll  war  with  each  other.’’ 

In  March,  1789,  Alderman  Pickett  issued  a 
thirty-eight  paged  pamphlet  advocating  his 
views.  He  described  Temple  Bar  as  a nuisance, 
a screen  for  filth,  and  a protection  to  pickpockets. 
He  proposed  to  ereot  in  the  place  of  the  stone 
structure  “a  noble  and  ornamental  pilaster  on 
each  side,  with  chains  agreeable  to  the  ancient 
bars.”  He  exhibited  two  plana  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  headed  a subscription  list  for  the 
improvement  with  lOOZ.  Four  years  later  a 
committee  reported  on  hie  plans,  and  stated  that 
the  removal  of  125  houses  would  cost  121,110Z. 
Parliament  was  petitioned,  and  nltimately  an 
Aot  was  obtained  35  Geo.  III.,  c.  126,  June  26, 
1795,  which  allowed  seven  years  for  purchasing 
the  property,  and  ten  years  for  completing  the 
improvement.  This  Act  was,  however,  only  the 
first  of  six  which  were  found  necessary  before 
the  Boheme  was  carried  into  effect,  and  in  these 
was  included  another  proposed  work — the  demo- 
lition of  fifty-one  houses  at  Holborn  Bridge,  and 
the  coustructiou  of  a new  street,  subsequently 
known  as  Skinner-street,  and  lately  removed  for 
the  Holborn  Viaduct  improvements.  Alderman 
Pickett  did  not  live  to  see  his  great  idea  carried 
out;  be  died  the  17th  of  December,  1796, — and, 
if  coincidences  are  worth  anything,  exactly 
eighty  years  to  the  very  day,  later,  we  find  the 
Common  Council  still  holding  debate  whether 
Temple  Bar  shall  be  taken  down  ! 

With  regard  to  the  Temple  Bar  improvements, 
after  the  permission  of  Parliament  had  been  ob- 
tained,  the  “ island  ” of  houses  so  long  known  as 
Butcher-row,  was  levelled  at  an  expense  of 
something  like  a quarter  of  a million  of  money, 
the  Strand  was  thrown  open  as  we  now  see  it, 
and  the  whole  of  the  vacant  groond  on  the  north 
side  between  the  Bar  and  St.  Clement’s  Church 
let  to  contractors  for  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ing. Now,  somehow  or  other,  there  was  a 
decided  fatality  attending  the  whole  of  this  pro. 
perty  from  first  to  last;  for,  after  150,OOOZ.  bad 
been  expended  in  new  bouses,  the  majority  con- 
tinned  unlet  for  several  years.  Hera  was  a 


dilemma  never  expected,  and  in  the  end  Parlia- 
ment was  asked  to  sanction  the  disposal  of  the 
whole  estate,  and  the  other  houses  at  Snow-hill, 
by  means  of  a lottery.  We  could  give  an  almost 
endless  description  of  the  result:  how  three 

lotteries  were  held— the  first  in  April,  1807, 

how  they  failed,  how  the  property  was  sold  to 
two  speculators  for  a mere  nominal  sum,  how 
those  gentlemen  in  turn  became  bankrupts,  how 
one  of  the  partners  obtained  his  certificate, 
bought  up  what  remained  of  the  estate,  broke 
his  contract,  and  left  the  original  promoters  with 
a loss  of  something  like  54,000Z. ! We  could 
also  tell  of  many  sad  scenes  that  took  place  over 
this  gigantic  failure,  but  space  will  not  permit. 
The  property,  even  down  to  modern  times,  was 
never  of  the  best  paying  description,  and  the 
names  nf  Pickett-street  and  Piokett-place  are 
well  remembered  to  this  day.  And  while  the 
houses  were  being  pulled  down  for  the  New  Law 
Courts  site,  it  may  be  recollected  that  one  fell 
outwards  into  the  Strand,  thus  being  at  the  last  a 
trouble  to  the  owners.  It  is  also  a oarious  fact 
that  while  the  buildings  at  Temple  Bar  and 
Snow-hill  were  called  into  existence  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  also  demolished  together, — the 
former  for  the  Courts  of  Law,  the  latter  for  the 
Holborn  Viaduct. 

We  have  thus  detailed  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  history  of  the  Temple  Bar  improvements. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  present  century  they  created 
the  most  lively  amount  of  interest  in  all  classes 
of  society  throughout  England,— for  the  whole 
district  between  the  Bar  and  Wych-street,  extend, 
ing  northwards  to  Lincoln’s-inn,  was  one  of  the 
mostdepraved.and  contained  thegreatest  number 
of  dens  of  infamy  to  be  met  with  in  London. 

The  City  architect  informs  us  that  when  the 
Law  Courts  are  finished,  and  the  street  widened, 
the  width  at  Temple  Bar  will  be  about  64  ft. 
To  span  this  width  will  require  an  arch  of 
proportions  by  no  means  suited  to  the  thorough, 
fare.  lu  place,  then,  of  Temple  Bar  what  is  to 
be  erected  ? — for  the  Corporation,  even  while 
they  have  only  lately  resolved  to  poll  it  down, 
seem  determined,  to  perpetuate  the  “ time, 
honoured”  site.  A bar  of  some  sort  certainly 
existed  from  time  immemoral,  and  from  the  time 
of  the  erection  of  the  present  building  by  Wren, 
the  architect,  and  Joshua  Marshall,  the  mason, 
in  1670-72,  down  to  the  year  1753,  the  gates 
were  closed  nightly  and  opened  every  morning. 
Such  a practice  could  not  be  tolerated  now,  but 
we  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  site  of  the 
old  bar  should  not  have  a distinctive  landmark, 
which  might  be  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
But  it  is  that  feature  which  terribly  upsets  the 
Council  of  the  City. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  “proposed”  widen- 
ing of  the  thoroughfare  leading  through  Temple 
Bar,  as  shown  on  the  plan  lately  issued  by  the 
City  Lands  Committee,  we  find  three  distinctive 
lines  drawn,  each  of  which  will  very  materially 
widen  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand.  But  two 
only  of  the  lines  are  really  worthy  of  notice, 
and  these  are : — 

1.  A straight  line  from  No.  227,  Strand,  to 
No.  33,  Fleet-street  (opposite  St.  Dunstan’s 
Church),  thus  entirely  or  partially  removing 
some  forty  houses  on  the  south  side,  while  on 
the  north  side.  Nos.  203  to  193  (the  comer  of 
Chanoery.lane)  would  be  set  back,  in  both  cases, 
making  the  width  of  the  street  at  Temple  Bar 
70  ft.,  instead  of  43  ft.  4 in.  as  at  present,  and 
62  ft.  at  Chancery-lane  instead  of  65  ft.  3 in. 

2.  The  second,  and  moat  desirable  “line” 
is  from  the  corner  of  Essex-street  (opposite 
St.  Clement’s  Church)  to  the  same  place  in 
Fleet-street,  at  No.  33.  This  would  necessitate 
the  removal  of  some  forty-four  houses,  but  in 
return  we  should  have  the  street  at  Temple  Bar 
80  ft.  wide  instead  of  43  ft.  4 in.;  aud  at 
Chancery-lane  70  ft.  instead  of  55  ft.  3 in.,  the 
whole  being  nob  a foot  too  wide  to  exhibit  the 
architectural  fa9ade  of  the  new  Law  Courts,  and 
any  other  new  buildings  that  would  be  there- 
abouts erected. 

But  the  great  trouble  at  present  is  how  is  the 
cost  to  be  met  ? Neither  the  Government  nor 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  appear  the 
least  desirons  to  hasten  an  advance  as  their 
share  of  the  million  of  money  which  this  im- 
provement  will  cost,  and  the  City,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  expend  this 
amount  of  the  citizens’  money,  when  the  im. 
provement  will  be  not  so  much  local  aa  it  will  be 
metropolitan.  Time,  however,  passes  quickly 
on,  and  probably  one  of  these  days  there  will  be 
adopted  a plan  of  such  a nature  that  will  be 
worthy  of  the  site,  and  will  make  us  feel  sur- 
prised it  was  nob  carried  oat  long  before. 

a 
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“ TEMPLE  A LA  VIOTOIRE.” 

Under  this  title  we  have  before  ns  a 
publicatloD,  printed  for  private  ciroalation 
only,  which  takes  us  back  to  a phase  in  the 
history  of  architectural  taste  and  study  in 
this  country  which  is  by  many  now  almost 
forgotten, — when  Greek  architecture  was,  by 
common  consent,  admitted  to  be  the  sub- 
ject most  worthy  of  study,  and  of  the  highest 
enthusiasm  of  the  modern  architect.  When  Pro. 
fessor  Donaldson  was  a student  at  Pome,  in  1819, 
the  restorations  of  some  of  the  Classic  temples 
made  by  his  French  fellow-students  (a  practice 
still  forming  an  important  part  of  the  higher 
curriculum  of  the  French  student  of  architec- 
ture)  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  making  a 
restoration  not  of  a single  temple,  but  of  such  a 
group  of  buildings  as  might  have  been  sufficient 
for  every  purpose  of  celebration  and  commemo- 
ration  in  connexion  with  the  great  games  of 
Greece,  and  of  which  the  temple  of  the  deity  to 
whom  the  games  were  dedicated,  and  who  was 
what  in  later  ages  might  be  called  "patron 
saint”  of  the  whole,  would  form  the  cen- 
tral point.  This  idea  recurred  to  him  in 
the  course  of  his  travel  through  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor;  and  on  his  return  to  Italy 
he  endeavoured  to  put  it  into  more  definite 
shape.  To  quote  from  the  Professor’s  own 
classic  French, — "Je  me  souviens  qu’un  soir, 
aprea  un  representation  au  theatre  San  Carlo,  je 
reutrai  i mon  hdtel,  I’imagination  encore  impres- 
sionee  par  le  spectacle  et  la  mnsique  dont  je 
venais  de  jouir.  Malgre  I’benre  avancee,  je  me 
vine  au  travail  et  j’essayat  de  donner  un  com- 
mencement  de  realitee  ani  idees  que  m’absor- 
baient.  En  deux  nuits,  j’ems  achevo  I’esquiaso 
d’uu  ‘temple  h la  Victoire  entourd  de  tousles 
edifices  neoessaires  ^ la  edtebration  des  anciens 
jeui  de  la  Grece.’  Eevenu  Rome,  je  oonaacrai 
toute  une  annee  d’etndes  ^ I’acbevement  de  ce 
travail,  ^ I’exemple  des  peusionnaires  de  I’ficole 
Fran^aise,  qui  sont  tenus,  pendant  lenr  demifere 
annee,  d’executer  la  reatauration  d’un  monument 
de  I’antiquite.  Cette  obligation,  qui  etait  a pen 
prfes  tombde  en  desuetude  a I’epoque  dont  je 
parle,  a etc  remise  depuis  en  vigueur  avec  le  plus 
grand  eclat  par  mes  anciens  amis  Le  Suenr, 
Bloaet,  Leon  Vaudoyer,  et  d’antres  dont  le 
renommee  eat  impcrissable.  On  ne  saurait 
meconnaitre  combien  elle  initie  ^ tons  les  secrets 
de  I'art  antique  et  peefetre  les  artistes  des  vrais 
principea  do  gout  en  architecture.” 

The  design  when  completed  was  shown  to 
Canova,  who  had  it  exhibited  at  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke,  and  its  author  was  elected  a corre- 
spending  member  of  that  Institution;  and  it 
obtained  a gold  medal  when  again  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1861.  The  illustrations, 
with  an  " explication  historique,”  written  pur- 
posely  by  Professor  Donaldson,  have  been 
recently  published  in  the^onitear  des  Architectes, 
and  the  essay  is  now  reprinted,  with  the  plan 
and  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  design,  as  a folio 
pamphlet,  in  " hommage  respeotueux  de  I’anteur 
ii  sea  amiset  a sea  confreres.” 

The  design  is  a symmetrioally.disposed  gronp 
of  buildings,  crossed  in  front  by  the  stadium, 
which  is  flanked  by  a colonnade  and  ranges 
of  seats  for  spectators ; behind  this  is  an 
amphitheatre  for  a naumachia,  or  "sea-fight 
parade”  (as  one  might  translate  it),  with  a 
naval  and  a military  trophy  on  either  hand  of 
the  structure;  beyond  this  the  Academia  and  the 
gymnasium  facing  each  other,  and  between  these 
we  proceed  to  the  temple,  flanked  by  quadrant 
colonnades,  as  at  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  centre 
of  a wide  oblong  enolosnre,  at  the  further  end  of 
which  the  theatre,  overlooking  the  sea,  closes 
the  composition.  The  architecture  is  supposed 
to  be  of  the  period  of  Hadrian,  in  order  to 
famish  the  excuse  for  combining  something  of 
Roman  richness  and  freedom  of  decorative 
treatment  with  the  general  forms  of  Greek  ar- 
chitecture, and  is  placed  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Ithome,  the  beauty  of  which  had  struck  the 
author  during  his  travels. 

We  would  rather  have  conceived  the  erection 
as  pure  Greek,  since  it  is  entirely  a matter  of 
imagination,  and  there  are  no  clients  to  please. 
The  design  embodies  a noble  architectural 
scheme,  more  extensive  probably  than  ever 
existed  in  Greece  at  one  spot.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  essay,  and  the  nature  of  the  architectural 
idea  illustrated,  imply  a culture  wider  and  more 
refined  than,  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  feel,  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  illustrated  in  the  younger 
generation  of  architects  around  us. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDING  IN 
THE  BOULEVARD  MALESHERBES,  PARIS. 

We  have  long  watched  with  interest  the 
architectural  progress  of  this  building,  in  which 
we  have  been  especially  struck  by  the  copious 
use  that  the  architect,  M.  Heotor  Degeorges,  has 
made  of  first-rate  terra-cotta  work.  The  esta- 
blishment of  this  school  is  the  result  of  an  active 
movement  in  Paris — indeed,  throngbont  France, 
— in  favour  of  primary  instruction.  The  bour- 
geoisie, who  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  University,  have 
overlooked  the  sanitary  arrangements,  which 
M.  Waddington,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion,  is  disposed  to  give  such  special  application 
to,  and  he  has  advocated  a greater  attention  to 
the  advantages  offered  by  healthfoi  exercise, 
such  as  we  in  England  have  long  paid  almost  too 
much  heed  to.  What  the  Universities,  therefore, 
have  alone  attempted  to  introduce  by  sucoessive 
efforts,  private  initiative  is  about  to  realise, — an 
education  and  instruotion  suitable  to  the  needs 
and  aptitude  of  the  child  at  every  age. 

The  most  remarkable  creation  of  this  nature, 
says  M.  Thomas  Grimm  in  a recent  article  on 
this  subject,  from  which,  indeed,  the  following 
details  are  borrowed,  is,  without  doubt,  that  of 
the  £cole  Monge,  founded  in  1869,  by  a former 
pnpil  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  M.  Godard, 
and  which  a clever  architect,  M.  Heotor 
Degeorges,  has  just  rebuilt  under  exceptional 
conditions,  on  some  ground  near  the  beautiful 
Parc  Monoeanx,  in  the  Boulevard  Malesberbes; 
a neighbourhood  which,  in  course  of  time,  pro- 
mises  to  be  the  most  favoured  of  Paris.  Here 
the  editor  of  tho  Siecle  and  M.  Menierbave  built 
magnificent  mansions,  and  here  are  centreing  a 
number  of  fine  residences. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
method  followed  out  at  the  ^^cole  Monge;  we 
will  simply  mentfon  the  considerable  part  played, 
with  the  children,  by  lessons  of  things,  an 
American  importation,  which  familiarises  the 
mind  with  ideas  of  daily  application,  at  the 
same  time  faoilitating  the  stndy  of  abstract 
science.  What  we  wish  to  praise  is  the  building 
itself,  and  the  talent  with  which  the  architect 
has  known  how  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  tho 
pupils.  M.  Degeorges  has  shown  himself  disoreet 
in  his  exterior  decoration ; in  revenge  he  has 
distributed  with  true  prodigality  air,  water,  and 
light.  Every  progress  that  has  been  realised 
within  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  applied  by 
him.  The  whole  of  the  building  pivots,  so  to 
speak,  round  an  immense  covered  court,  where 
M.  Eugene  Paz  has  disposed  the  most  varied 
gymnastic  apparatus.  This  court  has  a super- 
ficies of  1,600  metres.  Round  it  on  the  ground 
floor  and  on  the  first  floor  are  the  class-rooms, 
with  their  perfected  fittings,  maps,  piotnres  of 
natnral  hi8tory,and  glass  cases  containiogminera- 
logical,  botanical,  and  other  specimens,  which 
transform  eaoh  of  these  rooms  into  a small 
museum  for  the  use  of  the  chUdren. 

From  the  covered  court  the  staircases  lead  to 
the  dormitories  of  the  second  floor,  or  to  the 
refectory  established  below  the  ground  floor.  It 
is  through  the  covered  court  that  the  pupils  pass 
to  go  to  their  separate  class-rooms ; and  it  is  on 
this  court  that  open  the  director’s  stndy  and 
the  different  offices;  all  the  movement  is,  in  fact, 
concentrated  in  it.  Another  court,  not  covered, 
of  a superficies  of  more  than  3,000  metres,  is 
destined  for  the  ordinary  recreations.  Above 
the  class-rooms  are  the  dormitories,  each  pupil 
having  a separate  room.  Below,  half  under 
ground,  well  lighted,  are  the  immense  refectories, 
of  which  the  ceilings  are  in  cement,  the  pave, 
mentof  tiles,  as  also  the  walls.  This  costly  bnt 
healthy  disposition  allows  of  the  whole  apartment 
being  completely  puriSed  of  bad  air  or  dirt; 
unnecessary  is  the  brnsh,  for  all  is  washed  with 
sluices  of  water.  The  heating  by  hot-water,  and 
the  ventilation  merit  also  special  mention.  The 
Ecole  Monge  possesses  ISO  beds  for  boarders. 
Id  enters  into  the  plans  of  the  founders  to  All 
their  boose  especially  with  children  and  young 
people,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  interior 
life. 


British  Museum. — We  are  very  glad  to  learn 
that  in  future  the  British  Museum  will  be  closed, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleanings,  &c.,  during  the  first 
week  in  February,  the  first  week  in  May,  and 
the  first  week  in  October,  instead  of,  as  hitherto, 
during  the  first  week  in  January,  May,  and 
September.  We  have  before  now  pointed  out 
the  objeotioDB  there  were  to  closing  the  Musenm 
on  New  Tear’s  Day  and  at  other  holiday  times. 


A DOUBTFUL  POLICY. 

The  ocourrenoe  of  another  “ landslip”  in  the 
cutting  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Hor- 
bury,  near  Leamington,  recalls  the  oironmstances 
under  which  that  catting  was  first  constructed, 
and  has  been  allowed  to  remain  a constant  sonree 
of  trouble  and  danger.  When  Brunei  designed 
the  railway  from  London  to  Birmingham  he 
boasted  that  he  would  have  no  tunnels  for  tho 
whole  distance  of  125  miles.  The  only  point 
along  the  route  where  any  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  carrying  oat  this  wish  was  at  a 
place  called  Horbury,  where  the  line  runs  through 
a deep  bed  of  blue  clay,  lying  on  high  laud,  and 
extending  for  a oonple  of  miles.  The  highest 
portion  of  this  clay  deposit  is  at  the  hundredth 
mile  from  London,  where  its  surface  is  some 
150  ft.  above  the  average  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  of  the  line  of  railway  on  each  side. 
The  great  engineer  elected  to  make  a cutting 
instead  of  a tunnel,  bat  the  soft  nature  of  the 
lias  soil,  and  the  depth  of  the  catting,  proved 
such  formidable  difficulties  that  he  was  forced  to 
yield  to  oircumstances,  and  to  bore  through  a 
small  portioD  of  the  bank,  and  form  a short 
tunnel,  about  200  ft.  long.  This  practically  is 
not  longer  than  many  wide  bridges,  and  it  does 
in  fact  form  a bridge  for  the  old  roadway  across 
the  line.  Bnt  the  open  cuttings  on  eaoh  side, 
and  particularly  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  tunnel, 
have  been  a constant  source  of  trouble;  year 
after  year  landslips  occurred,  blocking  up  more 
or  less  completely  the  line  of  rails.  By  degrees 
an  enormous  excavation  was  made,  which  pro- 
mised  to  afford  iramuuity  from  danger,  and  the 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  cutting  from  one  side 
to  the  other  cannot  be  less  than  300  ft.  The 
heavy  rains,  however,  of  the  last  few  days  have 
proved  too  much  for  the  stability  of  the  soil,  and 
many  tons  of  earth  have  fallen  down  to  the 
rails  beneath,  raising  them  several  feet,  and  en- 
tirely covering  the  “np”  line.  There  is  now 
nothing  for  it  but  to  continue  the  cutting  still 
farther  outwards,  or  to  face  it  with  a thick 
masonry  wall  and  buttresses. 

The  bed  of  clay  contains  many  fossil  shells, 
and  is  for  many  reasons — engineering  and  geo- 
logical— an  interesting  locality.  The  works  now 
going  on  afford  au  excellent  opportunity  to 
geologists  to  visit  the  spot  and  collect  some 
valuable  specimens  of  the  former  inhabitants  of 
an  upraised  inland  sea. 


INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

In  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  youngerwater- 
oolout  Society  there  are  some  good  bnt  scarcely 
any  remarkable  works,  and  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  uninteresting  matter.  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton 
contributes  several  drawings,  of  which  the 
largest  and  moat  important,  "The  Hognenot” 
(214),  hardly  tells  its  story,  and  the  figures  lack 
character,  except  that  of  the  soldier  waiting 
stolidly  to  execute  orders  upon  the  victim.  A 
single  figure,  "The  Student”  (195),  is  in  the 
artist’s  finest  manner  and  feeling;  a strong 
figure  clad  in  black  velvet  seated  in  earnest 
thought,  facing  the  spectator;  the  expression  of 
concentrated  reflection  is  admirable,  and  the 
colouring  very  rich  and  harmonious,  tbongh 
sober;  there  seems  something  not  quite  satis- 
factory in  the  foreshortening  of  the  left  leg. 
"A  Letter  to  Phyllis”  (250),  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas,  is  a remarkably  clever  study  of  an  elderly 
bean  of  the  Spectator  stamp  laboriously  inditing 
an  epistle,  bis  face  three  parts  turned  from  ns, 
bnt  full  of  character  : the  dress  and  accessories 
are  treated  with  admirable  broad  and  perfectly 
effective  handling.  Mr.  Collier’s  "Burpham 
Ferry”  (201)  is  not  a drawing  of  such  excel- 
lence or  importance  as  be  is  accustomed  to 
exhibit  here,  but  has  bis  usual  excellent 
characteristics  of  pure  and  bold  water-colour 
treatment.  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson  sends  a 
large  sketch  of  the  " Scots  Greys  advancing,” 
at  Alderehott  (144),  the  line  of  horses  coming 
rather  confusedly  over  the  uneven  ground,  in  a 
very  real  sort  of  manner,  thongh  the  drawing  of 
the  animals  seems  rough  enough  in  some  parti- 
culars. Mr.  F.  Skill’s  small  sketches,  " On 
Yarmouth  Beach”  (189)  and  " Ploughing,  South 
Devon”  (235),  are  very  good  ; the  latter  shows 
real  originality.  Mr.  Townley  Green’s  drawing 
of  boating  men  taking  their  ease  in  their  inn 
" Up  the  Thames  ” (55)  shows  conscientious 
study  of  character,  and  very  careful  execution  ; 
the  types  of  humanity  of  the  amateur  athletic 
order  are  very  well  discriminated,  and  belong  to 
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a phase  of  life  which  has  not  had  due  attention 
from  artists  of  real  originality  as  yet.  Mr.  C, 
Green’s  *'  Street  Mnaioian,”  with  less  redne- 
meat,  has  a half-hnmorous  pathos  which  is 
notic^ble.  In  landscape  Mr.  Syer  is  well 
represented,  bat  with  less  originality  of  style  and 
subject  than  he  has  sometimes  shown : Mr. 
■Orrock  ditto  j Mr.  Mogford  exhibits  drawings  a 
little  out  of  his  usnal  beat  in  effect  and  scale  of 
colour.  Messrs.  Absolon,  Hargitt,  and  Harry 
Johnson  are  duly  represented ; Mr.  W.  L. 
Thomas’s  Switzerland  drawings  are  very  good, 
and  have  some  speciality  of  character  ; Mr.  Hine 
has  an  exquisite  little  sketch  of  “ Cuckmere 
Ha^en  ’ (13),  a white  ohalk  cliff,  topped  with 
long  folds  of  green  sward;  and  Mr.  Anmonier, 
whose  name  is  always  welcome,  exhibits  a 
beautiful  study  under  the  title  of  “ Spring  ” (68), 
a bank  of  primroses  for  foreground,  young 
shoots  of  trees  and  a bit  of  common  land,  backed 
by  a sky  most  tender  and  atmospheric  in  its 
delicate  tints.  Several  drawings  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Carter,  who  derives  his  inspiration  as  to  manner 
and  subject  a little  from  Israels,  are  worth 
attention  ; and  so  is  Mr.  Carriok’s  fresh  and 
healthy. looking  sketch  of  a pastoral  scene,  under 
the  title  of  “ The  Skylark”  (205).  On  the 
whole,  the  best  things  are  to  be  found  among  the 
figure  subjects,  as  is  ofDen  the  case  at  this 
gallery,  in  contradistinction  to  the  usnal  ten. 
dency  of  exhibitions  of  works  in  water.oolonr, 
which  is  certainly  pre-eminently  a medium  for 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  TREATMENT 
OP  THE  ROOF. 

MR.  H.  H.  STATHAM.* 

We  all  know  how,  when  we  are  thinking  a 
good  deal  of  any  special  subject,  it  seems  to 
turn  up  wherever  we  look,  sometimes  in  a quite 
unexpected  manner.  Thus,  no  sooner  had  I 


bending  them  over  till  their  stems  met  and 
were  seoored  in  the  centre.  That  is  a not  un- 
likely theory,  confirmed  by  what  we  see  or  bear 
of  the  habitations  of  savage  people  in  the  pre- 
sent  day.  The  tent,  too,  which  is  one  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  habitation,  is  simply  a movable 
roof.  The  Esquimanx  snow-but  at  present  is  a 
kind  of  diminutive  dome,  placed  on  the  ground. 
In  all  these  primitive  forms  architecture  is 
simply  a roof,  though  hardly  a “ glorified”  one. 
We_  might  perhaps  go  farther  than  this,  and 
notice  that  the  oldest  arohed  buildings  we  know 
of,  the  tombs  or  treasuries  of  the  Etruscans,  the 
topes  of  India  (of  one  of  which  you  may  see  a 
model  in  the  Architectural  Court  at  South 
Kensington)  are  vaults  arohed  almost  from  their 
floor  level  j but  in  these  cases  the  form  is  to  be 
traced,  perhaps,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
structures  were  intended  as  tombs.  But,  at  all 
events,  we  connect  the  idea  of  the  simplest  and 
most  unsophisticated  form  of  architecture  with 
structures  such  as  the  tent  and  the  wigwam, 
which  are  simply  a covering— a roof  placed  on 
the  ground.  Now  this  is  rather  a significant 
fact,  because  it  is  probable  that  it  is  to  a great 
extent  the  half-onconscious  association  with  this 
rude  form  of  arobiteoture  which  leads  ns  to 
regard  a building  where  there  is  a great  deal  of 
roof  in  proportion  to  the  walls  as  “ piotnresqoe  ” 
and  rustic  in  character,  while  for  the  attainment 
of  a more  grand  and  “architeotaresque  ” effect 
(to  nse  my  friend  Professor  Kerr's  word,  which 
I think  a much  too  useful  one  to  be  dropped)  we 
feel  that  the  walls  must  be  raised  to  a loftier 
relative  proportion.  I think  this  general  law 
will  be  found  to  hold  good,  and  especially  in 
those  oases  where  the  roof  is  of  a different  and 
lighter  material  than  the  walla.  If  the  members 
of  the  Association  here  present  were  asked  each 
to  make  a sketch  for  a country  church  and  a 
town  church,  we  should  be  almost  sure  to  find 
that  the  majority  of  designs  for  the  former 


communicated  to  our  Secretary  the  title  of  my  showed  low  walla  aud  a high  roof,  and  the  latter 
proposed  paper,  ” The  Arohiteotural  Treatment  °®s,rly  the  reverse  proportion ; and  when  we  want 
of  the  Roof,”  and  was  doubting  whether  after  8^^®  oharaoteristio  expression  to  cottages, 


all  there  were  anything  profitable  to  say  about 
it,  than,  in  looking  qui^e  accidentally  over  a 
volume  of  Mr.  Ruskiu’s  Oxford  lectures,  I came 
on  the  sentence  “ All  architecture  is  but  a 
glorified  roof.”  Here,  at  all  events,  I thought, 
is  a text  for  my  sermon,  and  one  which  happens 
exactly  to  express  the  point  of  view  from  which 
I propose  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  subject. 
No  one,  I trust,  has  been  expecting  a practical 
treatise  on  methods  of  roofing  this  evening.  If 
that  were  not  beyond  the  scope  of  my  experience, 
it  would  atleast  be  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
evening’s  paper.  And  yet  I hope  that  we  shall 
not  be  quite  unpractical.  It  is  useful  sometimes 
to  look  back  at  the  first  principles  of  a form  of 
building,  aod  consider  why  we  make  it  so,  how  it ' 
came  into  its  present  shape,  and  whether  and  in 
what  way  it  is  capable  of  improvement,  in  refer- 
ence^ especially  (in  the  present  case)  to  its 
arohiteotural  suitability  and  expression. 

Architecture,  then,  ” is  a glorified  roof,”  or,  to 
put  Mr.  Ruskiu’s  comprehensive  formula  into 
plain  prose,  the  object  of  every  building  is  to 
cover  in  a space.  Taking  it  this  way,  the  subject 
lorms  the  natural  complement  to  that  of  plan, 
on  which  I had  the  honour  of  saying  a little 
here  last  session.  Ton  define  the  area  and  out- 
line of  the  ground  to  be  occupied  by  your  building, 
and  the  manner  in  which  you  propose  to  divide 
and  arrange  the  space,  so  as  to  make  the  moat 
of  it;  aud  that  is  jilau.  You  then  roof  it  in  : 
and  a great  deal  of  the  character  and  expression 
of  architectnral  structures  depends  upon  the 
mode  of  roofing,  the  material  employed,  but  most 
especially  the  relation  which  the  roof  bears,  in 
shape  and  proportion,  in  constructive  principle 
and  material,  to  the  sobstrnctnre. 

The  mere  proportion,  in  size  or  height,  between 
the  roof  and  the  walls  of  a building  (in  cases 
where  the  roof  forms  a visible  portion  of  the 
architecture)  has  a most  important  effect  in 
determining  the  predominant  expression  and 
character  of  the  architecture;  and  I touch  on 
this  point  first,  because  it  brings  us  back  to 
the  farst  beginning  of  building.  Most  of  the 
primitive  atruoturea  we  know  of,  those  which 
constitute  the  first  beginning  of  architecture, 
have  no  walls,  in  the  striot  sense  of  the  word 
In  his  suggestive  though  rather  too  fanciful 
treatise  on  ‘‘The  Habitations  of  Man  in  all 
Ages,’  M.  VioIlet-le-Duc  represents  the  first  rude 
attempt  at  a house  as  constructed  by  planting 
young  trees  in  the  ground  in  a circle  and  then 


rural  almshouses,  lodges,  or  farmhouses, 
nearly  always  run  the  roof  up  into  high  gables 
and  ridges,  which  we  feel  give  the  character  of 
homelike  and  simple  pioturesqueness  more  than 
almost  any  other  expedient. 

This  picturesque  and  rustic  effect,  however,  is 
partly  dependeut  on  having  roofs  of  a lighter 
material  than  the  walls,  thus  further  keeping  up 
the  resemblance  to  the  tent  and  wigwam  origin. 
But  this,  with  all  its  pioturesqueness  and 
cbaraoter,  oannotbe  regarded  as  a complete  ora 
dignified  form  of  roofing.  The  whole  system  of 
roofing  may  be  divided  into  two  main  sections : 
roofs  which  areformed  of  a different  material  from 
the  walls,  laid  on  the  top  of  them,  and  roofs 
which  are  of  one  homogeneous  material  with  the 
walls  and  are,  in  fact,  the  walls  continued  hori- 
zontally or  in  an  arched  form  nntii  they  shut  in 
the  space  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  sides.  Now, ' 
it  appears  to  me  that  no  architecture  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  absolutely  complete,  or  to  have 
attained  the  highest  and  grandest  monumental 
expression,  which  does  not  include  the  homo- 
geneous construction  of  the  roof,  as  a part  of  the 
walls.  The  bridging  of  the  space  enclosed  with 
timber  or  other  light  and  comparatively  perish- 
able  material  placed  on  the  walls,  is  only  a make- 
shift  after  all,  a shirking  of  the  real  problem  of 
the  “glorified  roof.”  It  is  the  old  tent  or  wig. 
warn  elevated  on  a stone  wall.  The  Greeks 
were  content  with  it,  and  it  has  been  the  one 
weakness  of  their  architecture ; their  temple 
roofs  have  perished  long  ago,  and  for  many  years 
it  was  believed  that  their  temples  had  no  roofs 
and  that  the  Greeks,  like  the  wise  men  of 
Gotham,  enclosed  a space  with  walls,  and  left  it 
open  to  the  sky ; as  if  anything  that  oonld  be  called 
architecture  conld  be  produced  in  that  way. 
The  Egyptians,  who  roofed  their  buildings,  so 
far  as  they  had  a permanent  roof,  with  slabs 
of  stone,  achieved  thereby  a monumental  and 
thoroughly  homogeneous  character  in  their  archi- 
teoture,  though,  of  course,  the  space  that  could 
be  bridged  between  supports  in  this  way  was  very 
limited,  and  compelled  the  use  of  a great  nnmber 
of  supports.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  and 
not  the  least  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of 
methods  of  roofing  upon  the  whole  style  and  ex- 
pression of  orohitooture ; for  I should  think  it  very 
doubtful  if  the  forests  of  columns  in  the  great 
halls  of  the  Egyptian  temples  would  have 
existed  but  for  the  necessity  of  numerous  sop- 
ports  to  a roof  where  neither  the  arch  nor 
timber  was  to  be  used.  The  idea  may  have 
been  extended  for  the  sake  of  an  impressive 
effect;  but  it  must  certainly  have  originated  in 


oonstruotive  necessity.  But  without  the  arch, 
any  monumental  building  in  the  grandest  way 
and  on  the  grandest  soale  is  an  impossibility.  It 
IS  to  the  arch  that  we  owe  all  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  building  art,  more  especially 
in  raising  arohiteoture  from  its  sombre  or 
quiescent  character,  as  among  the  Egyptians  and 
Greeks,  and  giving  it  an  upspringing  life  and 
energy. 

At  what  time  in  the  history  of  building  the 
arch  was  invented  no  one  can  say  now ; pro- 
bably, however,  it  was  quite  prehistoric,  and  was 
used  long  before  the  Greeks,  whose  neglect  of  ic 
in  bnilding  seems  to  confirm  the  idea  that  their 
architectnral  notions  were  derived  mainly  from 
the  Egyptians  to  begin  with.  Viollet-le-Duo, 
who  has^  such  a remarkable  faculty  of  putting 
himself  in  imagination  in  the  circumstances  of 
ancient  builders,  has  given  an  imaginary  sketch 
of  the  first  introduotion  of  the  arch,  which  is  as 
likely  to  be  true  as  anything  else,  and  is  at  least 
amusing.  He  credits  the  Assyrians  with  the  in- 
vention, thus : they  roofed  their  houses  with  a 
system  of  reed  or  bamboo  framing  with  longi. 
tudinal  bearers  laid  on  it,  forming  a curved  out- 
line, and  piled  a mud  or  clay  roof  on  this,  which 
in  course  of  time  hardened  and  was  found  to  be 
independent  of  the  bamboo  supports,  which  were 
sometimes  removed.  Then  “ a man  held  in  great 
respect  for  his  knowledge,  whose  name  was  Kahn, 
proposed  to  build  on  the  curved  reeds  in  the  same 
way  as  walls  are  built;  that  is  to  say,  laying  the 
bricks  as  you  see  here;  consequently,  to  pass 
from  the  vertical  direction  in  which  the  wall  now 
lies  to  the  curved  direobion  of  the  arch,  without 
leaving  any  angle  between  the  two  directions; 
in  a word,  to  carry  the  bricks  round  in  a com- 
plete semicircle.  Thus,  the  wall  would  be  oon- 
tinued,  so  to  speak,  curving  evermore  aud  more. 

It  appears  that  Kabu  had  much  difficulty  in 
getting  his  idea  adopted ; the  elder  men  pro- 
nounced him  crazed,  asserting  that  a wall  ceased 
to  stand  the  moment  it  deviated  from  the  vertical. 
Kabu  constructed  a small  aroh  according  to  bis 
system,  but  his  model  did  not  please  the  elders  : 
they  told  him  that  thongh  his  principle  might 
hold  good  on  a small  scale,  such  a oonatruotion 
executed  on  a large  scale  would  infallibly  break 
down.  Then  Kabu  had  wedge-shaped  brioks 
made  of  the  size  of  ordinary  brioks,  and  placing 
them  together  dry,  without  the  interposition  of 
web  clay,  demonstrated  by  experiment  that  the 
bricks  would  hold  together  of  themselves.” 

After  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  bub  to 
banish  Kabu,  as  a man  who  bad  impiously  con- 
travened the  laws  of  nature,  and  then  proceed  to 
work  out  his  principle  : a oonolusion  of  the  story 
which  has  its  parallel  in  the  history  of  some 
more  modern  inventions. 

The  two  great  applications  of  the  arch  to  the 
realisation  of  the  “ glorified  roof  ” were,  of 
course,  the  dome  and  the  Gothic  vault;  the  mere 
barrel-vault  stands  on  quite  lower  ground  than 
these,  as  it  so  little  affects  the  design  of  the  sub- 
structure, its  stability  and  support  being  a mere 
question  of  thick  walls.  But  the  dome  and  the 
Gothic  vault  have  the  most  direct  relation  to  the 
shape  and  arrangement  and  the  arohiteotural 
motive  generally  of  the  substructare.  The  dome 
is  the  covering  of  buildings  in  which  wide  central 
area  predominates  ; the  vault,  of  those  in  which 
length  predominates.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  go  into  a description  of  the  principles  of  the 
dome  and  the  vault ; what  I especially  wish  to 
remark  upon  is  the  difficulty  which  seems  to 
have  been  found  in  carrying  out  in  its  integrity 
the  principles  of  homogeneous  building  for  which 
these  methods  of  construction  appear  to  furnish 
opportunity.  Although  the  dome  and  the  vault 
have  been  used  to  such  a great  extent  in  Roman 
and  poat-Roman  arohiteoture,  there  are  com- 
paratively  few  instances  of  any  note  in  which 
the  built  dome  is  used  as  the  real  roof,  irre- 
spective  of  any  other  covering;  and  as  far  as  I 
know  there  is  not  one  in  which  a vaulted  roof  is 
so  used.  Always  we  have  the  slated  or  leaded 
timber  roof  as  a perishable  covering  over 
what  is  the  real  built  and  monumental  roof. 
Perhaps  the  feeling  of  most  people  is  that  this 
exterior  covering,  especially  when  high-pitched, 
adds  an  important  element  of  pioturesqueness  to 
the  structure,  and  is  the  best  architectural  finish 
that  could  be  made.  Bub  it  is  most  important 
to  take  into  account  the  immense  effect  which 
habit  has  upon  the  judgment  in  such  matters. 
We  are  always  accustomed  to  see  Gothic  churches 
and  cathedrals  finished  with  timber  roofs,  just  as 
we  are  always  accustomed  to  see  a man  finished 
with  a chimney-pot  hat;  and  we  get  into  the 
habit  of  accepting  each  culmination  as  the 
natural  and  inevitable  one.  But  if  we  could  look 
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oo  Mediteval  buildiDgs  afresh,  and  with  onpre- 
jadiced  eyos,  or  if  we  place  onrselves  mentally 
in  the  position  of  a person  doing  so,  I think 
we  should  perceive  that  the  mononiental 
effect  of  a great  and  important  building  ia 
serionaly  affected  by  crowning  it  with  a 
perishable  material.  It  is  aa  if  the  real 
builder,  the  viascm.,  tacitly  confessed  at  this  point, 
I can  go  no  further,  yon  must  now  call  in  the 
carpenter  and  plumber.”  When  the  new  build* 
ing  which  baa  taken  the  place  of  the  old  Chester 
Cathedral  waa  in  progress,  it  was  proposed  to 
render  the  metamorphosis  more  complete  by 
crowning  the  sqnare  centre  tower  with  a high 
shingle  spire.  I remember  seeing  a drawing  of 
the  project.  It  was  to  me  very  much  the  same 
asif  you  were  to  place  a bonnet  (if  such  a thing 
is  to  be  found  now)  on  the  head  of  a marble 
statue,  as  an  appropriate  finish.  In  the  case  of 
the  vaulted  roof  there  is  a practical  aa  well  aa 
an  architectnral  difficnlty  : the  natural  upper 
surface  of  a vault  leaves  valleys  and  pita  which 
render  it  impossible  to  accept  it  in  its  unso- 
phisticated state  as  a bedding  for  a weather, 
proof  covering.  In  the  case  of  the  dome,  which 
leaves  a regular  and  unbroken  exterior  surface, 
there  is  not  this  difficulty  j the  difficulty  is  here 
a more  purely  architectnral  one.  The  dome, 
which  is  to  my  thinking  by  far  the  grandest  and 
sublimest  architectural  feature  that  has  ever 
been  invented,  has  almost  always  presented 
itself,  nevertheless,  in  the  shape  of  a meat  for- 
midable dilemma  to  the  architect,  in  the  great 
difficulty  which  ia  experienced  in  rendering  the 
same  dome  effective  and  well  proportioned 
to  the  substructure  both  internally  and 
externally.  The  greatest  triumph  of  the  dome 
is  in  its  interior  effect,  but  this  ia  rather  injured 
than  otherwise  by  making  the  dome  too  lofty, 
taking  it  too  far  from  the  eye,  and  thereby  dimi- 
nishing its  perspective.  Externally,  on  the  con. 
trary,  the  dome  almost  requires  exaggerating  in 
height  to  produce  an  effect  proportionate  to  its 
real  height,  becanaeits  lines  are  all  falling  away 
from  the  eye,  and  the  result  is  that  a dome 
always  becomes  stunted  in  perspective,  except 
when  viewed  from  a great  distance.  An  extreme 
instance  is  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  probably 
one  of  the  finest  of  existing  interiors  in  effect, 
as  it  assuredly  is  in  conception,  but  whioh  ex- 
ternally, even  in  elevation,  has  a squat  and  dish- 
cover  appearance,  whioh  must  be  still  worse 
when  seen  in  perspective.  An  increased  difficnlty 
in  dealing  with  the  dome  externally  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  having  either  a counterpoise  or 
a chain  at  the  branches  of  the  dome,  to  prevent 
the  chance  of  its  rising  there,  and  if  a counter- 
poise is  employed,  by  adding  material  to  the 
dome  at  this  point,  it  must  almost  necessarily  be 
treated  in  design  so  aa  still  further  to  reduce  the 
apparent  height  externally.  (This  was  illustrated 
by  the  section  of  the  Pantheon.)  The  two  ways 
out  of  the  dilemma  are,  either  to  employ  a treat, 
ment  of  the  dome  in  keeping  with  its  appear, 
ance  as  a low  covering,  — to  avoid  attempting 
a vertical  expression  at  all  externally  ; or  to  have 
one  dome  for  the  inside  effect  and  another  for 
the  outside.  I need  not  remind  you  that  this 
last  has  been  the  usual  way  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty  in  the  arohitectnre  of  Western  Europe  ; 
and  for  this  object,  not  merely  two,  but  even 
three  domes  are  found  one  over  another.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  admiring  many  of  these  very 
mneh  ; no  one  can  admire  St.  Paul’s  dome,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  effect,  more  than  I do ; but  when 
we  look  at  the  sections  of  such  structures, 
can  we  say  that  the  effect  is  really  in  any 
way  proportionate  to  the  waste  of  material 
and  the  introduction  of  a specious  but  in 
reality  flimsy  architectural  falsity  ? Here,  again, 
it  is  useful  to  consider  things  apart  from  the 
influence  of  habit;  and  surely  if  we  were  to  be 
shown  for  the  first  time  the  section  of  each  a 
dome  as  that  of  the  Invalides,  orsome  of  those 
whioh  figure  in  competition  drawings  (where  the 
dome  ia  often,  as  Byron  profanely  said  of  St. 
Paul’s,  “like  a fool’s  cap  on  a fool’s  head”), 
without  having  been  taught  to  admire  it, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  say,  “ What  a 
house  of  cards  built  up  about  nothing ! ” 
If  wo  compare  even  the  most  sober  of 
these  cooked  domes,  as  one  may  call  them, 
with  the  Pantheon,  we  most  admit  how  mnoh 
more  satisfactory  to  the  jndgment  is  the  latter, 
in  its  solid  unpretending  reality.  Brunelleschi 
did  indeed  at  Florence  bnild  his  dome  on  the 
same  lines  within  and  without,  but  be  had  to 
make  it  a pointed  dome,  losing  the  beantifnl 
effect  of  the  internal  hemisphere,  and  even  then 
it  depends  on  a tie  at  the  weak  point ; and  that 
is  not  a complete  building  which  has  to  be  tied 


together.  The  moral  seems  to  be  that  we  most 
not  look  to  the  dome  for  external  effect  in  height, 
except  on  a small  scale,  at  least  if  we  would 
preserve  the  highest  architectural  consistency  of 
design  and  construction ; we  must  regard  the 
dome  on  a great  scale  as  mainly  a feature  for 
internal  effect ; or  if  we  aim  at  external  effect 
with  it,  it  must  be  rather  that  of  stability  and 
repose  tbau  of  aspiration. 

[Eeference  waa  here  made  to  a view  and  sec- 
tion  of  a Byzantine  domed  church  (St.  George 
at  Thessalonica)  which  bad  a timber  covering 
carried  on  a heavy  mass  of  soreen.wall  bnilt  up 
above  the  dome,  and  a method  saggeated  of 
carrying  the  sloping  roof  on  light  brick  or  stone 
Spandrels  built  up  on  the  bannebes  of  the  dome 
at  intervals,  and  with  a flat  arch  in  hollow  tiling 
oonneotiog  them  and  forming  the  bedding  for 
the  roofing.tiles ; the  screen. wall  being  altered 
in  design  and  reduced  in  balk,  and  made 
to  appear  as  a merely  ornamental  wall. 
Sketches  were  shown  of  the  application  of 
the  same  principle  to  the  roofing  of  a vault,  the 
ribs  being  similarly  built  upon  up  to  the  required 
uniform  slope,  and  tile  arches  built  between  them 
in  the  same  manner.  In  each  case,  it  was  urged, 
the  introduction  of  any  perishable  material  was 
done  away  with,  and  the  building  npon  the  back 
of  the  dome  * or  vaulting  ribs  really  gave  in- 
creased  stability,  by  weighting  them  on  the 
haunches  and  in  the  case  of  the  vault,  the  ribs 
were  really  carrying  the  outer  roof,  and  indicated 
the  construction,  instead  of  referring  only  to 
the  inner  ceiling.  A method  of  avoiding  the 
necessity  for  varying  the  radius  or  curvatures  of 
the  diagonal  and  transverse  ribs  in  a qnadri. 
partite  vault  was  suggested,  by  the  intervention 
of  an  open  circular  light  at  the  meeting  of  tbe 
diagonals  (carried  by  the  ribs,  or  by  the  ribs 
conjointly  with  the  filling)  which  out  them  off  to 
the  same  length  and  height  as  the  transverse 
ribs.  Ry  assuming  tbe  same  radius  also  for  the 
wall  ribs,  the  three  sets  of  ribs  all  spring  from 
the  impost  with  the  same  onrvatnre  j and  though, 
from  the  wall-ribs  being  necessarily  shorter  than 
the  others,  the  ridge  of  the  transverse  vanlt  must 
be  dropped  considerably  from  the  centre  to  the 
walls,  this,  in  fact,  only  fell  in  with  the  whole 
scheme  by  accommodating  this  ridge  to  the  slope 
of  the  roof,  whioh  came  immediately  upon  it. 
The  three  sets  of  ribs  did  not,  however,'  quit 
the  impost  at  the  same  angle,  nor  waa  the 
carrying  of  the  ring  at  the  meeting  of  the 
diagonals  quite  satisfactory,  as  being  dependent 
partly  on  the  vaulting  snrfaces  for  its  support 
(unless  on  a very  small  scale)  ; it  might  be  done 
more  completely  by  a larger  number  of  ribs 
arranged  at  eqnal  angles,  looking  somewhat  like 
a fan-vault,  but  in  reality  differing,  as  the  riba 
were  the  construction,  whioh  in  the  fan-vanlt 
they  are  not.  It  was  observed  that  in 
this  diagram  the  transverse  rib  was  alto- 
gether  omitted,  the  vaulting  surface  oo- 
copying  its  place,  which  mighr,  be  considered 
a great  heresy ; but,  in  fact,  the  transverse  rib  in 
a Gothic  vault  was  only  an  ornament  after  all. 
In  a domical  vault  such  as  those  of  the  Angouleme 
ohurohes  whioh  the  Association  had  visited  this 
year,  the  transverse  arch  was  as  important  as 
the  wall  arch,  as  it  carried  the  doming;  bnt  in 
the  trne  vault  the  only  real  problem  was  to 
intercept  tbe  thrust  of  the  roof  so  as  to  con-  ! 
centrate  it  at  the  points  bnttreseed,  and  tbe 
diagonal  was  all  that  was  really  necessary  for 
this : the  transnerse  rib  was  really  nothing  in 
the  construction.] 

But  though  we  may  deprecate  the  timber 
roof  when  used  aa  a cover  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  a homogeneous  stone  building, 
we  certainly  cannot  deny  to  it  an  important 
place  in  architecture,  the  rather  as  it  is  in  our 
own  country  that  it  has  been  more  especially 
developed.  Our  " open-timbered  roofs  of  the 
Middle  Ages”  have  been  a subject  of  admira- 
tion  ever  since  the  Gothic  revival,  though  they 
have  now  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  are  almost 
universally  condemned  as  uncomfortable  and 
dys-acoDstio.  I am  afraid  very  little  can  be  said 
in  answer  to  these  chargee,  on  practical  grounds  : 
on  architectural  grounds  I hold  that  no  form  of 
wooden  covering  is  so  good  in  effect  internally 
as  the  high-pitched  open  roof  with  its  massive 
timbers  crossing  and  reoroasing  in  perspective 


*It  wassuggestea  tome  sfrerthe  meeting,  by  a member 
of  the  Association,  that  a plan  of  weighting  the  dome  at 

certain  points  was  hardly  consistent  with  its  true  theory, 

as  a building  up  of  complete  circular  rings  of  masonry. 
Ibis  ia  a correct  criticism  ; to  maie  the  design  and  con- 
stiuction  actually  homogeneous,  the  dome  should  be  a 
ribbed  one;  but  the  constructiTe  idea  may  perhaps  be 
modihed  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  .true  theory  of  the 
ordinary  dome.— H.  H. 


and  making  mysterious  shadows  and  half-lights 
above.  Certainly  the  more  recent  fashion  of  a 
panelled  ceiling  in  cants,  with  an  iron  rod 
painted  in  corkscrew  spirals  to  tie  the  concealed 
principals,  is  a sad  falling  off  in  truthfulness  and 
effectiveness  of  treatment.  I dislike  and  repudiate 
tbe  iron  tie  altogether  : as  with  masonry,  so  with 
timber,  if  yon  mean  to  make  yonr  roof  in  that 
special  material,  make  it  in  tbe  form  which  suits 
that  material,  and  in  which  it  may  be  warranted 
to  stand  secure  without  bandaging.  Timber  roofs 
may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes;  those 
which  exercise  an  outward  thrust  on  tbe  walls, 
and  those  which  merely  rest  upon  them  with 
a directly  vertical  pressure.  The  latter  class 
represents  the  tie-beam  roof,  which,  of  course,  so 
far  as  the  walls  are  concerned,  is  simply  a beam 
laid  across,  and  exercising  not  the  slightest 
disturbing  effect  npon  the  subatruotnre.  Every, 
thing  except  a tie-beam  roof  comes  nnder  tbe 
former  class;  unless,  perhaps,  we  may  consider 
the  low-pitohed  roofs  of  the  late  Gothic  period 
as  practically  without  thrust.  For  mere  utili- 
tarian purposes  the  tie-beam  roof  is  the  simplest 
and  probably  the  most  economical;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  in  any  sense  conducive 
to  architectural  effect,  and  is  seldom  made  part 
of  the  design ; when  it  is  shown,  I think  the 
queen. post  form  is  decidedly  more  elegant  than 
the  king.posb.  Bub  arohibeotural  expression  is 
far  better  fulfilled  by  a roof  which  may  be  said 
to  spring/rom,  not  merely  to  rest  upon,  the  sub. 
structure.  The  entire  structure  then  becomes 
a complete  whole;  the  roof  and  walls  seem 
mutually  dependent  npon  one  another  in  the 
design,  the  timber  roof  becomes  a part  of  tbe 
architecture,  instead  of  a mere  covering  laid 
across.  I think  this  junction  between  the 
timber  roof  and  the  walls  may  be  more  directly 
and  logically  effected  than  it  generally  is.  (Refer- 
ence was  made  to  an  illusi ration,  showing  a cross- 
braced  roof  springing  from  arched  buttresses 
turned  inwards  from  the  wall,  so  as  to  bring  the 
joints  of  the  masonry  at  right  angles  to  the 
thrnst  of  the  roof-principal.) 

This  style  of  roof,  with  the  cross  bracing  of 
straight  timber.=«,  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
architectural  than  the  employment  of  timber  in 
carved  braces  (except  in  the  laminated  form). 
The  old  hammer-beam  roof  ia  very  rich  in  effect, 
but  it  is  anything  but  soieutific  ; so  mneh  so,  that 
it  is  really  wonderful  how  some  of  them  have 
stood  so  long  ; and  I fancy  some  ofthem  are  pre- 
vented from  pushing  the  walla  out  chiefly  by  tbe 
heavy  coonterbalancing  weight  of  timber  which 
is  bung  npon  them  inside.  A form  of  roof  which- 
ia  at  present  a favourite  for  ebnrebea  and  other 
large  interiors,  with  a high  collar  and  long  curved 
braces,  is  really  a kind  of  modification  of  tbe 
hammer-beam  principle,  with  the  advantage  that 
there  are  fewer  points  to  ” give.”  But  these 
large  carved  braces,  cut  out  across  tbe  grain  or 
soarved  together,  are  really  miikeshifts.  If  you 
wish  to  use  timber  in  a really  characteristic  and 
at  the  same  time  strong  construction,  keep  to 
straight  pieces  as  mneb  as  possible ; and  espe- 
cially avoid,  in  open-timber  roofs,  any  such 
absurdities  as  arcades  and  shafts,  and  such  other 
imitations  of  stone  architecture,  which  have  a 
most  gingerbread  effect  when  introduced  in  a 
timber  roof.  And  I hope  no  one  here  will  ever 
perpetrate  such  a monstrosity  as  what  is 
facetiously  termed  a “wooden  vanlt.”  Any- 
thing more  directly  at  variance  with  common 
sense  and  architectural  propriety  it  would  be 
impossible  to  imagine ; a wooden  imitation  of 
the  forms  of  a masonry  construction  bung  on  to 
the  walls  like  an  inverted  cradle.  The  plainest 
tie-beam  roof  wonld  be  preferable.  The  defence 
set  up  for  it  is  that  the  Mediaeval  builders  occa- 
sionally did  SO;  to  which  the  only  proper  reply 
wonld  be,  “ Then  they  onght  to  have  known 
better.” 

No  consideration  of  tbe  architectural  treat- 
ment of  the  roof  could  afford  to  pass  over  the 
specially  modern  form, — the  iron  roof.  One 
class  of  structure,  in  particular,  has  given  a 
great  opportunity  and  impetus  to  this  form  of 
roof, — I mean,  of  course,  the  railway-station. 
How  are  we  to  class  these  great  sheds  arohiteo- 
tnrally  ? Externally,  moat  of  ns  should  say 
that  they  are  simply  hideous ; nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  how  they  can  be  made  otherwise,  consis- 
tently with  practical  and  economical  considera- 
tions. Even  these  have  their  effectiveness, 
however,  under  some  aspects ; for  iustance, 
there  is  an  admirable  etching  by  Mr.  Inchbold, 
of  “Charing  Cross,”  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  with  the  station-roof  a black  masa 
against  the  evening  sky.  It  was  published  in 
the Porf/oh'o  some  time  since,  and  I could  not  have 
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believed  so  much  artistic  sentiment  could  be  got 
out  of  Charing-cross  Station.  Internally,  a 
well-constructed  iron  roof  has  a beauty  and 
fitness  of'its  own,  the  more  so  if  it  is  left  as 
simple  as  possible,  aud  no  attempt  made  to 
bedizen  it  with  what  is  called  ornament  hung  on 
to  it, — cast-iron  rosettes,  and  such  things.  I 
think  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wooden  roof, 
many  of  these  larger  iron  roofs  would  gain 
immensely  in  effect  if  their  abutments  were 
better  designed,  and  if  they  were  thus  more 
specially  aud  directly  connected  with  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  station,  where  there  is  any. 
(The  St.  Panoras  roof,  for  instance,  had  its 
real  springing  underground,  and  merely  came 
through  the  platform.  Had  it  been  sprang, 
however,  from  massive  visible  granite  abut- 
ments, its  effect  would  have  been  infinitely 
better.) 

Bat  the  fact  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said,  with  apparent  good  sense  and  logic, 
about  using  the  materials  of  our  own  time,  and 
so  on,  iron  roofs  never  can  produce  a grand,  or 
anything  worth  calling  an  architectural,  effect; 
the  bard  thin  lines  of  the  material  are  so  opposed 
to  all  that  constitutes  architectural  breadch  and 
repose,  besides  that  the  material  will  not 
harmonise  with  anything  else.  The  groat  extent 
of  the  large  iron  roofs  of  our  day  is  quite  un- 
accompanied by  any  oorreeponding  effect  on  the 
spectator.  Take  the  Albert  Hall  as  an  example  : 
the  roof  there  is  nearly  the  same  shape  as  the 
centre  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  and  rather  larger; 
but  I never  heard  the  slightest  evidence  of  its 
having  produced  the  same  effect  upon  any 
•spectator.*  It  is  more  than  twice  the  diameter 
of  St.  Paul’s  dome,  but  it  certainly  never  im- 
pressed  me  half  so  much.  It  is  no  use  : extend 
the  areas,  increase  the  spans,  as  you  will,  you 
cannot  produce  architectural  grandeur  with  a 
construction  which,  in  compaiison  with  a stone 
dome,  is  merely  like  a spider’s  web.  As  far  as 
architectural  grandeur  is  concerned,  yon  mast 
leave  iron  out  of  the  category  of  methods  of 
•roofing. 

Now,  before  quitting  the  subject  let  us  give  a 
momeut’s  oonsideratiem  to  the  ordinary  everyday 
roof,  on  a small  scale — the  house  roof.  On  this 
point  I might  again  quote  Mr.  Buskin,  who,  in 
the  same  lecture  before  referred  to,  observes 
that  the  modern  architects  never  know  what  to 
do  with  their  roofs,  but  that  until  the  roofs  are 
right  nothing  else  will  be.  Fortunately,  be  is 
able  to  tell  us  how  to  make  them  right : “ there 
are  just  two  ways,” — one  is  always  to  make 
them  of  wood  or  stone  and  not  of  iron ; and  the 
next  is,  to  take  care  that  the  little  roofs  are  made 
before  the  bigoneB,and  that  every  one  who  wants 
one  has  one.  If  you  can  make  anything  practical 
of  that  you  are  cleverer  than  I am ; the  second 
axiom  is  philanthropic  enough,  no  doubt,  but 
when  an  eminent  critic  tells  ns  we  do  nob  know 
what  to  do  with  the  roof,  and  he  will  tell  us,  and 
then  presents  us  with  a moral  sentiment,  it 
seems  to  me  to  do  more  credit  to  bis  heart  than 
ibis  head.  Looking  at  hoose-roofa  as  they  are,  we 
can  see  that  architecturally  it  is  almost  entirely 
a question  of  external  effect,  and  that  at  present 
we  are  mainly  dependent  on  timber  framing  and 
some  sort  of  rain.proof  covering, — slates,  tiles, 
lead,  zinc,  or  felt : the  two  former  predominating. 
There  are  two  distinct  principles  that  may  be 
followed  in  placing  an  ordinary  roof  on  the  walls  : 
the  one  is  to  spread  the  roof  over  the  wall  so  as 
to  form  a more  or  less  overhanging  cornice  or 
“ eaves  ” ; the  other  is  to  keep  it  within  the  wall 
line  and  build  a parapet  round,  so  as  either  to 
hide  the  roof  or  make  it  look  as  if  sinking 
down  inside  the  building.  The  first  of  these 
principles  is  always  right,  the  second  nearly 
always  wrong.  The  roof  in  this  case  is  the  lid 
of  the  bnilding  to  keep  out  the  wet,  and  you 
want  it  put  on  the  top  and  overlapping,  not 
fitted  into  the  inside.  A balustrade  round  a 
roof  has  no  sense  or  fitness  unless  the  roof  is  fiat 
and  is  meant  to  be  walked  on.  If  the  roof  is  not 
•a  fiat  one,  it  should,  I think,'alwayB  show  so  far  as 
its  pitch  allows  ; it  should  never  be  artificially 
•concealed.  I observe  a habit  has  come  in  lately, 
however,  of  using  high-pitched  roofs,  but  putting 
a balustrade  at  the  foot.  This  is  worse  than 
all : os  the  balustrade  is  palpably  useless,  aud 
contradicts  the  character  of  the  roof.  Now,  as 
to  the  shape  or  outline  the  roof  should  take 
when  it  is  visible,  we  know  there  is  one  fashion 


* It  Beems  to  me  deplorable  that  Albert  Hall  should  not 
have  been  domed  as  a masonry  or  brick  construction. 
There  is  every  preparation  for  it;  there  is  abutment 
enongh  between  the  doable  walls  to  carry  anything  ; and 
it  would  then  have  been,  oven  with  all  its  faults  of  detail, 
a great  building. — H.  H.  8. 
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peculiarly  prevalent  now, — that  of  a truncated 
cone.  This,  which  arose  in  France,  is  in  reality 
merely  the  old  high-peaked  chateau  roof  with 
the  upper  half  cut  off.  The  Mansard  roof  scarcely 
deserves  either  the  practical  admiration  or  the 
theoretical  abuse  it  has  received.  It  is  nob  a 
beautiful  form  at  all,  but  it  has  been  very  useful 
to  modern  arohiteots  when  at  their  wit’s  end  to 
reconcile  piquant  outline  with  economical  con- 
siderations. The  erection  of  such  a mass  of 
timber  framing  and  slate  covering  at  the  top  of 
a building,  sometimes  with  two  floors  of  rooms 
in  it,  is,  however,  inconsistent  with  safety  from 
fire  in  towns,  and  still  more  with  arobiteotnriil 
dignity  and  solidity  of  construction.  On  the 
whole,  if  a high-pitched  roof  is  desired,  there 
hardly  seems  to  be  a better  way  of  breaking  it 
up  into  picturesque  outlines  than  the  old  fashion 
of  gabling,  always  provided  that  the  gables  have 
a distinct  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  house,  and 
are  not  invented  for  the  sake  of  effect.  Carrying 
the  roof  a good  way  beyond  the  walls,  either  at 
eaves  or  gables,  I think  only  has  a good  effect  with 
low-pitched  roofs.  In  that  case  something  of  the 
piquanoy  which  would  bo  obtained  by  the  high 
pitch  is  sopplied  by  this  picturesque  extension 
of  the  roof  horizontally ; hot  this  is  a style  of 
treatment  unsuited  for  towns,  and  only  in  har- 
mony with  rather  rural  buildings,  in  which  it 
often  produoes  a very  good  effect.  As  to  barge- 
boards  and  elaborate  finials,  they  are  things  only 
fib  to  make  firewood  of;  they  are  simply  vulgar, 
and  BO  are  those  growths  of  spiky  ironwork  we 
so  often  see  sprouting  from  the  roof.  All  such 
things  are  mere  gimoracks,  at  variance  with  any- 
thing worth  calling  arohiteotural  character.  For 
town  houses  I cannot  help  thinking  that  flat 
roofs  deserve  a great  deal  more  attention  than 
they  have  received.  “ Oh,  but  we  want  skyline  ! ” 
will  be  an  obvious  objection.  But  it  is  useless 
to  think  of  artificially  cooking  skyline  ; to  do  that 
is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  And  in  crowded 
towns  those  who  have  not  any  garden  space 
where  the  sun  will  reach  might  find  the  flat  root 
an  opportunity  for  an  artificial  garden  much  more 
extended  than  the  little  conservatories  we  see 
on  the  porch  roofs,  or  hung  from  the  sides  of 
London  honses ; and  roof  parties  might  even 
supply  the  place  of  garden  parties. 

Hoofs  of  this  description  would  demand  a more 
solid  and  homogeneons  construction  than  the 
sloping  roofs,  and  thus  this  brings  us  back  to  the 
point  before  dwelt  upon,  the  desirability  of 
making  the  roof  as  permanent  as  the  walls,  and 
of  the  same  olass  of  materials.  Of  the  materials 
which  are  used  to  cover  our  wooden  roofs,  tiles 
are  by  far  the  most  pleasing  and  approach  most 
to  the  character  of  the  materials  of  which  our 
walls  are  generally  built.  It  is  ungrateful  to 
abuse  a material  which  has  been  so  useful  as 
slate,  but  it  makes  a most  uninteresting  cover  to 
a building,  and  the  very  quality  which  has  made 
it  convenient  and  economical  fur  use,  its  thin 
cleavage,  gives  it  a flimsy  aud  unsnbstantial 
appearance.  Zinc  is  too  glittering  for  any  repose 
of  effect,  but  lead  might,  I think,  be  nsed  orna- 
mentally on  sloping  roofs  more  than  it  is,  with 
good  effect,  where  cost  is  nob  an  object.  In  fact, 
the  artistic  capabilities  of  lead  are  under-rated 
with  us,  and  its  practical  value  over-rated,  for  a 
big  “lead  flat”  is  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances 
possible,  most  disagreeable  to  walk  on,  and 
always  getting  out  of  order.  Bab  the  question 
for  the  future  of  town  roofs  is,  whether  we  can 
contrive  to  build  them  in  a more  solid  manner, 
consistently  with  economy ; for  whatever  is  done 
with  town  or  street  architecture,  it  is  an 
inexorable  condition  that  it  must  pay.  I cannot 
attempt  to  consider  the  possible  methods  of  such 
a reform  in  roofing,  at  the  close  of  a paper 
already  too  long;  it  may  be  suggested  that  con- 
crete, even  if  it  does  not  attract  much  as  a 
material  for  walls,  may  have  a part  to  play  in 
roofing  5 but  I leave  the  question  for  more  mature 
consideration,  on  your  part  and  my  own,  as  an 
important  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  improve- 
ment  of  modern  building. 


Death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Warren,  of  Ixworth. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Joseph  Warren, 
well  known  in  the  Eastern  counties  for  bis 
archseological  researches.  He  was  born  at 
Attleborough,  Norfolk,  May  17,  1792,  and  in 
March,  1818,  removed  to  Ixworth,  commenoing 
busiuess  there  as  a watch  and  clookmaker. 
About  1828  he  turned  his  attention  to  archceo- 
logioal  studies.  He  contributed  au  antiquarian 
map  of  Ixworth,  with  portions  of  Pakenham  and 
Stowlangtoft,  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  West 
Suffolk  Arcbseologioal  Society. 


A MAEKBT  TOWN  WITHOUT  THE  BAIL: 
WOOLER. 

In  another  quarter  of  a century,  the  number 
of  our  market-towns  left  at  the  stage-coach 
period, — that  is  to  say,  without  a railway, — will, 
probably,  be  extremely  small.  It  is  not  large 
even  at  the  present  day,  but  we  have  a few 
examples,  and  in  them  we  may  note  the  conse- 
quences of  their  isolation  from  the  network  of 
rails  that  has  drawn  so  many  other  places  nearer 
together  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Wooler  is  an  example  of  the  isolation  in 
question.  This  was  one  of  the  baronies  into 
which  Northumberland  was  divided  a short  time 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  it  was  given 
by  Henry  I.  to  Robert  de  Muaco  Campo,  or 
Mnsebamp.  It  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  to  the  east  of  Cheviot,  and  close  to  a trout 
stream  that  winds  about  on  a bright  bed  of 
porphyry  boulders.  It  is  the  only  market-town 
in  the  Glendale  ward,  being  about  eighteen  miles 
distant  from  the  nearest  market-town  either 
north  or  south,  and  abont  eleven  miles  from 
Belford,  and  is,  consequently,  the  centre  of  a 
large  tract  of  country.  This  tract  is  well  farmed, 
and,  in  many  respects,  highly  favoured,  but  the 
absence  of  the  connecting  link  afforded  by  rail, 
ways  has  entailed  a very  evident  stagnation, 
both  in  the  development  and  appearance  of  the 
town. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  writer  looked  upon 
Wooler  for  the  first  time,  and  saw  a small  grey 
town  of  small  grey  houses  and  shops,  and  grey 
pebble  footways,  close  under  the  grey  and  green 
hills  of  the  district.  In  this  grey  town  there 
was  one  wide,  irregular  street,  which  served  also 
as  the  market-place,  and  in  which  stood  the 
principal  inn.  This  inn  rose  above  all  the  other 
houses,  for  it  boasted  of  two  upper  stories,  both 
with  a bow-windowto  them ; but  it  was  vei'y  shaky 
and  aged,  without  being  ancient  enough  to  recall 
the  old  association  of  the  place  with  Robert  de 
Musco  Campo,  or,  indeed,  any  of  tho  successive 
barons  who  onco  lived  in  the  ruined  castle  close 
by.  A great  fire  raged  in  Wooler  in  the  year 
1722,  and  this  date  corresponds  with  the  style  in 
which  the  inn  was  fashioned  : cosily,  but  with 
low  ceilings,  with  here  and  there  a beam  depend, 
ing,  narrow  ways,  stout  window-frames,  small 
panes,  and  substantial  balustrades  to  the  dark 
stairs.  The  shops  on  either  side  and  over  the 
way  were  all  small,  and  moat  of  them  were  dull 
and  dingy,  though  a few  were  bright  and  smart. 
A few  openings  to  the  right  and  left  possessed  a 
few  more  houses,  and  while  a branching  off  of 
the  main  street  led  to  the  chnrch  at  one  end  of 
the  town,  the  last  building  at  the  other  end  was 
a lofty  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship.  It 
was  market-day,  and  the  market  seemed  to  be 
attended  by  less  than  a dozen  farmers,  none  of 
whom  apparently  either  bought  or  sold,  for  there 
was  nothing  visible  for  sale.  The  writer  called 
to  mind  that  this  place  was  once  famous  for  its 
large  flocks  of  goats,  and  that  invalids  used  to 
resort  to  it  to  drink  goats’  milk.  A letter  of 
; Sir  Walter  Scott’s  is  dated  from  Wooler,  and 
states  that  be  is  staying  there  for  that  purpose, 
as  a benefit  to  his  health.  But  there  were  no 
goats  to  be  seen.  They  and  tho  invalids  were 
all  gone,  and  the  little  grey  town  seemed  lost  in 
a long  day-dream.  The  writer  called  to  mind, 
too,  the  reputation  of  a Woolerworthy,  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  enterprisingly  discon- 
tinued the  use  of  pack-horses  fnr  the  transport 
of  commodities,  and  organised  a service  of 
wagons,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  traffic  of  the  district.  But  there 
was  not  a wagon  to  be  seen.  The  stage-coaches 
from  Berwick  and  Alnwick  were  left,  horseless, 
before  the  inn  windows,  in  company  with  a few 
farmers’  gigs,  likewise  with  their  shafts  thrown 
back  ; but  there  were  no  cracking  of  whips  and 
tingling  of  belle;  no  cries;  no  noises;  rarely  a 
footfall. 

After  twenty  years,  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
Wooler  has  boon  revisited.  There  were  the  same 
little  low  honses,  the  same  shaky  old  inn,  the 
same  poor  pebbled  footways,  the  same  dull  and 
dingy  shops  here,  and  the  same  bright  ones  there ; 
the  same  lofty  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship 
at  one  end  of  the  town,  and  the  same  stiff  and 
square  church  untouched,  untoned,  even  by  time, 
at  the  other.  It  was  as  thongh  not  a breath  had 
stirred,  not  a stone  been  tamed  in  all  the  twenty 
years, — with  one  exception.  This  exception  has 
arisen  out  of  the  establishment  of  a branch  to 
the  Alnwick  and  County  Bank,  for  which  enter- 
prise  new  premises  have  been  built  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the  inn,  and  not  far 
from  it.  It  was  market-day  again.  About  a 
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dozen  farmers  passed  in  and  ont  of  the  inn,  or 
stood  about  the  doorway,  and  one  of  them  held 
in  his  hand  a small  bag  containing  a sample  of 
corn,  a handful  of  which  be  showed  to  two  others 
who  stood  chatting  with  him.  This  was  the  only 
ontward  and  visible  evidence  of  any  bnainess 
transaction  on  this  market»day,  in  this  market- 
town  for  this  wide  countryside.  Surely,  in 
Eobert  de  ilusohamp’s  day  there  must  have 
been  as  much  going  and  coming,  more  clattering 
of  horses’  hoofs,  more  pomp  and  circumstance  j 
for  the  barony  was  divided  into  as  many  as 
twenty-four  members,  and  each  division  was 
held  in  capite  by  the  service  of  foor  knights’ 
fees.  Surely,  so  recently  as  the  days  of  the  goat 
flocks  and  the  invalids,  there  must  have  been 
more  going  on  in  Wooler  than  there  is  now.  This 
quiet,  this  dead  flatness,  must  bo  the  result  of 
being  left  alone,  unconnected  with  the  main 
arteries  of  the  land,  and  is  a fair 
sample  of  the  unprofitableness  of 
such  seclusion. 

A word  as  to  the  fabric  of  the 
church.  It  seems  the  barren,  hard 
outlines  are  to  be  at  last  somewhat 
amended.  Tracery  is  to  be  put 
into  some  of  the  ill-favonred  square- 
headed  windows.  A gallery  within 
is  to  be  removed  ; and,  eventually, 
a chancel  is  to  be  added.  As  it 
now  stands,  there  are  no  aisles,  no 
chancel,  no  porch,  no  pillar,  not  a 
bnttress,  or  string-course;  not  a 
line,  in  fine,  to  cast  a shadow,  or 
make  a break  upon  the  spare  rect- 
angular  block  of  excellent,  but  un- 
meaning, masonry.  And  at  the 
foot  of  the  rise  on  which  the 
church  stands,  the  stream  we  have 
mentioned  purls  and  winds,  and 
all  round  the  horizon  hill  after  hill 
breaks  into  fresh  rising  and  falling 
outlines,  setting  the  fairest  example 
of  movement  and  variety. 

There  is  one  more  word  to  be 
said  as  to  the  consequences  of 
being  without  the  pale  of  railways, 
and  this  word  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  The  old  low  prices 
for  edibles  still  prevail  at  Wooler, 
or  have  been  but  comparatively 
slightly  raised.  Whereas  the  smart 
Eailway  Hotel,  or  Station  Hotel,  of 
the  improving  town,  charges  from 
38.  upwards  for  a dinner,  the  old, 
laat.oentury  inn  we  have  mentioned 
provides  a good  and  sabstantial 
one,  pleasantly  served,  for  2s., 
with  a lower  charge  of  Is.  6d.  for  a 
post-boy’s  dinner.  Though  this  is 
good  news  for  the  guest,  it  is,  of 
course,  of  a piece  with  the  limited 
fortnnesof  theplace.  Somewbatof  tbeold  splrii 
of  Robert  Muschamp,  who  was  able  to  keep 
Wooler  against  the  Scots  and  all  comers,  is 
evidently  wanted  at  this  day,  at  this  place, — not, 
however,  to  keep  comers  away,  but  to  induce 
them  to  come.  Some  strong,  united  efforu 
should  be  made  to  secure  the  advantages  of  rail- 
way communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
if  the  resources  of  the  district  are  to  be  fully 
realised. 


MEMORIAL  OF  A LIBRARIAN. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  a sepnlohral  monu- 
ment to  the  late  Mr.  John  Perris,  who  was  for 
fifty  years  librarian  of  the  Liverpool  Lyceum. 
It  is  erected  in  the  Toxteth  Park  Cemetery, 
Liverpool,  and  is  well  placed  near  the  entrance 
inSmithdown-road.  The  material  employed  is 
hard  Yorkshire  stone.  The  design,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a Greoo-Roman  altar,  is  of  simple 
character,  and  consists  of  a deep  plinth  and  base 
supporting  a large  block  forming  the  die,  into 
one  side  of  which  is  inserted  a polished  granite 
slab,  containing  the  following  epitaph,  written 
by  Mr.  Charles  Dyall,  and  inscribed  in  sunk 
and  gilded  letters  : — 

“ Faithful  to  his  trust,  his  duties  were  his 
pleasures.  The  student  and  the  scholar  are  his 
debtors  for  valuable  aid  cheerfully  rendered. 


LIABILITY  FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
COUNTY  BRIDGES. 

NICHOLLS  V.  IIABSLAND. 

On  the  lat  inst.,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  West- 
minster,  Lord  Justice  Mellish  (with  whom  were 
Sir  Baiiol  Brett  and  Sir  Richard  Amphlett) 
delivered  the  judgment  of  himself,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Lord  Justice  James,  Sir  Richard 
Baggallay,  and  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Archibald, 
the  learned  judges  before  whom  this  case  was 
argued.  It  was  an  action  tried  before  tbe  Lord 
Chief  Jastioe  and  a special  jury  at  the  assizes  at 
Chester,  and  was  brought  by  the  county  surveyor 
to  recover  the  cost  of  rebuilding  nine  county 
bridges  which  were  swept  away  by  a flood  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1872.  The  defendant  was  Mrs. 
Marsland,  the  tenant  "or  life  of  an  estate  near 
Macclesfield,  and  it  was  alleged  that  through  her 
default  the  sweeping  away  of  the  bridges 
occurred.  The  jury  at  tbe  trial  found  for  the 
plaintiff,  with  damages  4001.  A rule  was  subse- 
quently granted  by  the  Exchequer  Division  to 
set  aside  the  verdict  on  the  ground  that  the  i 
calamity  had  occurred,  not  by  any  default  of  the  i 
defendant,  bub  by  the  act  of  God.  That  Court ! 
gave  judgment  in  the  defendant’s  favour,  and  j 
their  decision  was  now  aflSrmed. 


His  long,  useful,  and  honourable  career  endears 
his  memory  to  numerous  friends,  who  have 
erected  this  monument  in  testimony  of  their 
affectionate  regard.” 

Around  the  necking  of  the  cornice  in  large 
raised  letters  are  the  words: — JOHN  PERRIS, 
DIED  JAN.  XXIL,  MDCCCLYXII.  The  whole 
is  crowned  by  a pediment  shaped  like  an  open 
book  as  an  appropriate  symbol,  and  may  be  con. 
sidered  to  be  a snocessful  blending  of  the  realistic 
with  the  mstbetio.  Adwarf  stone  kerb,  enclosing 
some  flowering  plants,  surrounds  the  grave. 

The  designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Heffer,  architect,  Kilbnrn. 


THE  NE^Y  TOWN-HALL  OF  ERFURT. 

As  the  history  of  the  city  of  Erfurt,  situate  in 
the  heart  of  Germany,  and  being  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  of  that  country,  is  lost  in  the  dim 
past,  BO  the  information  regarding  the  origin 
of  its  principal  buildings,  of  its  churches, 
convents,  and  secular  strucfcores,  is  as  pre* 
carioup.  As  early  as  95±  A.D.,  when  tbe  Emperor 
Otto  tbe  Great  granted  certain  privileges  re- 
specting Erfurt  to  his  son,  Archbishop  Wilhelm 
of  Mainz,  a town.ball  is  said  to  have  stood  ” on 
the  street  ” (now  called  Market-sbreet)  leading 
from  the  oldest  part  of  the  city  to  the  square  in 
front  of  tbe  cathedral.  It  has  been  proved  that 
on  tbe  site  now  occupied  by  the  new  town-hall 
there  stood  in  1175  a building  for  municipal  pur- 
poses,  later  obroniolers  referring  to  a great  fire 
extending  as  far  as  the  town-hall.  We  learn 
further  ,from  old  chroniclers  that  the  town-hall 
was  used  already  before  1258  as  a house  of 
assembly,  or  “ Spelhaos”  (modem  German 
Spielhaus.  playhoose,  used  for  dancing  and  other 
festivities),  in  which  Archbishop  Gerhard  of 


Mainz  is  reported  to  have  handed  over  the  care 
of  the  administration  of  the  city  to  a council 
consisting  of  twelve  noble  citizens  and  owners  of 
neighbouring  villages  and  two  aldermen,  to 
whose  number  were  added  later  four  representa* 
tives  of  the  commune.  In  1330  the  treasury 
buildings  and  the  tower  adjoining  it,  with  walls 
IS  ft.  thick,  were  commenced.  'The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  left  unfinished.  There  are  later 
records  of  additions,  alterations,  and  rebuilding; 
and  thus  the  venerable  pile,  in  the  large  halls  of 
which  many  bistorioal  banquets  were  held, 
weathered  all  tbe  storms  of  succeeding  centuries 
until  at  last  it  bad  more  the  appearance  of  a 
ruin  threatening  to  fall  down  than  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  representatives  of  a city  of  40,000 
inhabitants.  When,  in  1830,  in  consequence  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  and  Polish  revolu- 
tions, industry  and  trade  in  Germany  were 
almost  at  a standstill,  tbe  town- 
council  of  Erfurt,  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  numbers  of  idle  hands, 
came  upon  the  idea  of  providing 
work  for  them  by  having  old  build. 

, ings  pulled  down,  the  tumble-down 

town-hall  being  one  of  them ; bob 
= ' its  demolition  was  not  completed 

until  1866.  In  1830  a fund  for 
a new  town  - hall  was  formed, 
~ - which,  by  donations,  legacies,  and 

. M - accumulation  of  interest,  had 

grown  in  1869  to  110,000  thalers 
(16,5001.). 

•■1^  By  that  time  the  necessity  of 

erecting  a new  town-hall  had  be- 
come imperative,  for  the  Erfurters 
had  then  actnally  none,  and  the 
municipality  resolved  at  last  npon 
building.  Among  the  seven  de- 
signs sent,  they  chose  that  of  the 
architect  Sommer.  The  new  town- 
hall  of  Erfurt,  the  subject  of  our 
illustration,  is  in  the  Gothic  stj'le, 
corresponding  to  the  general 
character  of  the  city.  This  style 
offers  not  inconsiderable  difficulties 
for  secular  buildings  to  tbe  archi- 
tect. German  domestic  archi- 
teotnre  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  has 
nothing  of  the  showy  decorative 
abundance  of  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  nothing  of  the 
uncertain  seeking  after  rules  for 
ground  - plan  and  building ; the 
usual  Gothic  style  of  Germany 
is  simple,  animated  by  one  law. 
This  is  testified  by  the  town-halls 
of  Brnnswick  and  Munster,  tbe 
houses  of  Nurnberg,  the  beautiful 
castles  of  the  Prussian  Order  of 
Knights. 

The  architect  of  the  Erfurt 
town-hall  followed  this  German  style,  com- 
bining with  it,  however,  an  excellent  element 
of  Venetian  Gothic  : those  open  pointed-arch 
galleries  in  the  ground-floor  of  tbe  facade  on 
the  Marktstrasse,  behind  which  is  a row  of 
shops.  This  part  is  interesting  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  principle  of  an  exaltation 
of  the  open  arcade,  which  during  the  Middle 
Ages  was  only  timidly  attempted,  for  instance 
in  the  town-hall  of  Munster,  has  been  resolutely, 
sad  consequent  with  and  in  close  relation 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  building,  carried  out 
for  the  first  time  in  a secular  building  of 
German  Gothic.  The  back  part  of  the  building 
contains  tbe  municipal  offices,  the  upper  story 
the  rooms  of  the  town  councillors.  Corresponding- 
with  their  more  practical  purpose,  their  outside 
is  more  sober  in  keeping  as  compared  with  the 
elaborate  principal  front,  behind  which  are  the 
rooms  devoted  to  civic  festivities.  On  this  side, 
the  narrow  front  of  the  building  facing  the 
Fisohmarkt,  is  the  open  porch,  with  three 
entrances,  occupying  the  centre  three-fifths  of 
the  fa9ad0.  Over  this  is  the  large  hall,  with 
three  groups  of  windows,  arranged  iu  accord- 
ance with  the  window  system  of  the  aisles  of 
Regensburg  Cathedral.  Tbe  two  buttresses  be- 
tween the  groups  of  windows  bear  upon  corbels 
of  original  construction,  under  neat  canopies, 
tbe  statues,  double  life-size,  of  tbe  present 
Emperor,  William  I.  and  of  old  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  two  fitting  representatives  of  tho 
new  and  the  old  German  empires.  The  centre 
window  is  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the  city, 
on  both  sides  of  which  are  battlements,  the  side 
gables  towering  over  the  other  roofs.  Thus  this 
centre  part  shows  also  outwardly  its  festive 
character,  by  further  masses  extended  forward 
and  aloft,  which  contribute  principally  to  the 
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imposiDg  impresBioD  of  the  town-hall  perepeo- 
tively.  The  two  other  fa9adeB  of  the  building, 
becanse  they  front  narrow  etreete,  are  more 
simple,  bat  are  still  in  harmony  with  the  style 
characteristic  of  the  whole  etraotnro. 

The  arrangement  of  the  gronnd-plan  is  of  no 
less  interest  to  connoissenrs  than  to  persons  not 
learned  in  architecture.  In  the  vestibule  may 
be  recognised  a subtly  and  practically  transformed 
reproduction  of  the  trefoil-like  plan  of  Rhenish 
Gothic  churches.  It  forms  the  entrance  to  all 
the  stairs,  rooms,  and  corridors  of  the 
building.  The  three  aisles,  to  continue  the 
comparison  with  Rhenish  church  architecture, 
correspond  exactly  to  the  treble  outer  porches, 
and  form  at  the  same  time  a delicate  and  simple 
mediation  between  the  exterior  and  interior 
architecture.  The  constant  trisection  continues 


through  the  whole  staircase  as  far  as  the  great 
foyer  of  the  large  hall.  Imposing  staircases,  as 
nsed  during  the  Renaissance  and  the  modern 
time,  are  scarce  daring  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
have  only  narrow  winding  stairs  and  large  fliers, 
but  no  staircases  in  the  modem  sense.  The 
stairs  in  Oxford  University  and  in  the  castle  of 
Meissen  (Saxony)  cannot  be  included.  In  con. 
sequence  of  the  little  disposable  space  that  could 
be  spared  in  the  town-hall  of  Erfurt  and  the 
low  corridor  of  the  ground-floor,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  staircase  had  to  be  attained  at  the 
expense  of  symmetry.  The  continnation  of  the 
stairs  in  the  upper  staircase,  everywhere  free 
and  high,  in  connexion  with  the  foyer  of  the 
large  hall,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  parts  of  the  building.  This  foyer, 
forming  a large  hall  of  three  aisles,  with  its 


delicate  and  slender  pillars,  arches,  tracery,  the 
picturesque  openings,  is  a unique  piece  of  work 
of  its  kind.  The  great  hall,  of  nearly  sqnare 
form,  is  still  unfinished,  and  will  be  decorated, 
like  the  larger  wall  spaces  of  the  staircase  and 
the  foyer,  with  fresco  paintings  representing 
scenes  from  the  history  of  Erfurt,  the  means  for 
which  have  already  been  provided.  The  ground- 
story,  on  the  side  facing  the  market,  has  been 
fitted  up  for  a restaurant,  in  which  a flourishing 
trade  is  carried  on. 

The  new  town-hall  of  Erfurt,  besides  the  ten 
shops  in  the  ground-floor,  and  the  rooms  for 
a commissary  of  police  and  a housekeeper, 
will  contain  four  large  halls  as  well  as  fifty- 
four  rooms  for  offices.  It  has  cost  the  sum  of 
750,000  marks  (37,6001.),  including  the  cost  of 
furnishing. 
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THE  BANK  OP  SOUTH  AUSTKALIA, 
ADELAIDE. 

The  important  building  for  the  Bank  of  South 
Australia  in  Adelaide,  of  which  we  give  a view, 
well  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  our  colonial 
brethren  areoompeting  with  the  palatial  buildings 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  The  design  was  selected 
after  competition  among  all  the  Australian  archi- 
tects, and  is  being  carried  oat  on  a fine  site 
situated  in  King  William. street,  the  most  im- 
portant  thoroughfare  in  the  city  of  Adelaide. 
The  building  is  faced  throughout  with  stone 
from  Australian  quarries.  It  contains,  on  the 
principal  floor,  the  banking-room,  67  ft.  long, 
42  ft.  wide,  and  32  ft.  high,  lighted  by  eleven 
large  windows,  fitted  with  embossed  plate-glass 
of  handsome  design,  protected  by  ornamental 
wrought-iron  guards,  and  having  the  walls 
enriched  with  panelled  pilasters  and  arches, 
with  coupled  Corinthian  columns,  with  entabla. 
tures  to  the  windows,  massive  ornamental  con- 
soles,  and  a deeply.ooffered  and  enriched  ceiling. 
The  floor  of  the  public  space  will  be  of  Sicilian 
marble  squares  laid  diagonally,  with  polished 
black  marble  dots  at  the  junctions,  and  a bold 
fret  border  all  round.  The  fittings  embrace  a 
recessed  and  enriched  counter  front,  with  carved 
consoles  and  monlded  framing,  with  the  upper 
parts  filled  in  with  ornamental  bronze  panelling. 
The  approach  to  the  public  room  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  building  through  the  vestibule,  in  which 
are  detached  colnmns  and  pilasters  of  fine 
Devonshire  marble,  with  alabaster  capitals,  and 
a variegated  marble  dado  on  all  sides.  There 
are  also  some  beautifully  sculptured  panels  in 
the  vestibule  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
colony,  executed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  A.R.A. 
The  floor  will  be  paved  with  marble  to  correspond 
with  the  banking-room.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance  are  the  board. room,  private  entrance, 
and  stone  staircase.  In  addition,  are  ante- 
room, messengers’  rooms,  and  second  staircase  ; 
while  on  the  right  are  the  managez-’s  and 
assistant  manager’s  rooms,  inspectors’,  clerks’ 
and  waiting  rooms.  The  principal  rooms  are 
floored  with  Arrowsmith^  parquetry,  and  the 
private  entrance-ball  and  passages  with  Min- 
ton’s ornamental  tile-paving.  The  basement 
story,  which  is  constructed  in  the  securest  poa. 
sible  way,  both  as  regards  fire  and  burglary,  and 
occupies  the  entire  area  of  the  bank,  contains 
strong-rooms  in  profusion,  vouoher.rooms,  seouri- 
ties  room,  &o.,  surrounded  by  a patrol.passage. 
This  portion  of  the  building  will  rival  many  of 
the  best  strong-room  arrangements  in  England, 
The  first  and  second  stories  of  the  building  are 
devoted  to  resident  officers’  apartments,  and 
have  every  modern  requirement;  parquetry  has 
been  extensively  used  in  the  floorings.  The 
banking.room  is  heated  by  hot  water,  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  building  by  ordinary  fire- 
places. The  various  iuternal  fittings,  electric 
bells,  beating  apparatus,  &c.,  are  all  of  modern 
character  both  in  style  and  conatraotion,  having 
been  sent  ont  from  this  country. 

The  colonial  architects  are  Mr.  Lloyd  Tayler, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  ofMelbonme,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Wright, 
of  Adelaide.  The  contractors  for  the  general 
works  are  Messrs.  Brown  & Thompson. 

It  may  be  added  that  all  the  requirements 
from  England  have  been  specially  designed  or 
selected  by  the  Bank’s  London  architect,  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Gregg,  who  has  also  fornished  the 
complete  designs  for  the  internal  fittings. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  LEITH. 

Leith,  like  most  of  the  old  towns  on  the  sea. 
board  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  possesses  some 
remains  of  quaint  street  architecture  of  a style 
which  was  induenced  by  that  of  the  low  countries 
with  which  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  was  carried  on. 
Little  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  these 
remains,  and  some  of  them  (notably  a remark, 
ably  picturesque  tower  near  the  harbour)  have 
been  swept  away. 

A few  attempts,  and  these  not  very  successful 
ones,  have  been  made  to  impart  to  new  erections 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  old,  but  they 
are,  without  exception,  forced  and  overdone. 
Moat  of  the  modern  street  architecture  is,  how. 
ever,  of  the  Vernacular  type,  and  the  public 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
^urohes,  are  Italian  in  style.  The  Trinity 
House,  situated  in  the  Trongate,  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  town,  is  in  this  style.  The  autho- 
rities  of  the  Trinity  House  recently  disposed  of 
some  dilapidated  property  adjoining  that  build- 
ing, and  a large  block,  to  be  called  Trinity. 


chambers,  now  occupies  the  site,  and  is  in  course 
of  completion.  The  new  buildings  are  of  dressed 
stone,  and  comprise  abasement,  four  shops  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  two  stories  and  an  attio  above. 
In  the  centre  of  the  shops  there  is  a doorway, 
giving  access  to  the  flats  above,  it  is  arched  over, 
and  has  shafts  of  polished  Peterhead  granite  in 
the  ingoing  with  carved  caps  and  an  enricbod 
architrave.  All  the  window  openings  are 
spanned  by  semiciroular  arches,  springing  from 
red  granite  shafts  with  carved  caps.  The  flanks 
of  the  first-floor  aro  varied  by  oriel  windows 
being  projected  over  the  shops.  A cornice  of 
good  depth,  with  monlded  corbels,  runs  along  the 
wall  head,  and  the  attio  windows  are  grouped  so 
as  to  produce  an  effective  skyline. 

The  thoroughfare  of  the  Trongate  being  rather 
narrow,  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  the 
new  building  is  placed  7 ft.  back  from  the  old 
line  of  frontage,  by  which  means  a desirable 
improvement  baa  been  effected.  The  buildings 
were  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Thornton  Shiells,  of 
Edinburgh. 


ELECTION  OF  A DISTRICT  SURVEYOR. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  first  bneiness 
on  the  agenda  was  to  receive  applications  from 
candidates  for  the  appointment  of  district  sor. 
veyor  for  the  district  of  Bethnal-green  (East), 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  Culver  James, 
and  to  proceed  to  the  election.  There  were 
twenty-seven  candidates,  whose  names,  and  the 
number  of  votes  received  by  each  in  the  first 
voting,  are  as  follow : — Messrs.  A.  Allom,  8 • 
T.  Blashill,  31;  A.  Bovill,  24;  E.  Carritt,  17; 
J.  Clarkson,  24;  H.  H.  Collins,  15  ; A.  Conder,  3; 
J.  M.  Ferguson,  10;  V.  J.  Grose,  25;  F.  Ham- 
mond,  11;  J.  Hebb,  5;  F.  W.  Hunt,  18;  W.  A. 
Large,  17;  W.  C.  Leonard,  3;  G.  McDonell,  It; 
A.  Millwood,  4;  A.  Payne,  18  ; J.  S.  Quilter,  11 ; 
L.  W.  Ridge,  7;  W.  Seymour,  5 ; T.  Stone,  18; 
W.  Tasker,  23 ; F.  Todd,  9 ; F.  Wallen,  22  • 
T.  Williams,  17;  T.  W.  Willis,  15;  and  J. 
Young,  13.  The  number  of  candidates  was 
then  reduced  to  the  six  who  bad  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes,  viz.,  Messrs. 
Blashill,  Bovill,  Clarkson,  Grose,  Tasker,  and 
Wallen  ; and  the  second  vote  was  taken  as  fol. 
lows  Blashill,  29;  Bovill,  25;  Wallen,  22; 
Tasker,  18;  Clarkson,  15;  Grose,  15.  On  a 
vote  being  taken  as  to  which  of  the  latter  names 
should  be  struck  off,  the  votes  for  retaining  the 
names  were,— Grose,  17;  Clarkson,  15.  Mr. 
Clarkson’s  name  was  therefore  struck  off.  In 
the  third  vote  the  numbers  were  : — Blashill,  31 ; 
Wallen,  24;  Bovill,  20;  Tasker,  19;  Grose,  9. 
Mr.  Grose’s  name  was  struck  off,  and  the  fourth 
vote  resulted  as  follows  Blashill,  29 ; Bovill, 
21;  Wallen,  21;  Tasker,  15.  Mr.  Tasker  was  : 
therefore  out  of  the  running.  On  the  fifth  vote, 
the  numbers  were Blashill,  29;  Bovill,  19; 
Wallen,  18.  Mr.  Wallen’s  name  being  dropped, 
the  contest  now  lay  between  Messrs.  Blashill 
and  Bovill.  The  final  voting  was  Blashill,  31 ; ' 
Bovill,  9.  Mr.  Blashill  was  therefore  declared 
duly  elected,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions, 
viz. : — 

“That  the  appointTuent  of  district  surveyor  be  subject 
to  the  condition  that  he  shall  miike  no  claim  for  compen- 
sation in  o»se  a diminution  of  income  shell  at  any  time 
hereafter  arise  from  any  reduction  or  alteration  of  fees 
by  the  Board,  or  from  anv  change  of  system  which  may 
be  adopted,  either  as  to  the  oilice,  its  duties,  or  emolu- 
inents,  or  from  any  division,  reduction,  or  re-adjustment 
of  districts. 

That  the  appointment  of  district  surveyor  be  subject  to 
the  condition  that  he  shall  furniah  the  Board  with  infor- 
mation  of  those  cases  in  his  district  in  which  the  orders  of 
the  Board,  or  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Management 
Amendment  Act,  1863,  with  regard  to  the  width  or 
entrances  of  streets,  or  to  any  building,  structure,  or 
erection,  or  projection  therein  beyond  the  general  line  of 
buildings  are  not  complied  with,  and  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  limitations  contained  in  the  building  Act,  as  to 
the  cubical  contents  of  builoings,  are  exceeded. 

That  the  district  surveyor  be  required  to  fceep  his  dis- 
trict  office  open,  daily,  from  ten  a.m.  until  four  p.m.” 


Bromley  Science  and  Art  Classes. — The 
annual  meeting  and  presentation  of  prizes  in 
connexion  with  these  classes  was  held  recently, 
at  the  Town-hall,  Bromley.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Scott  presided,  and  incidentally  stated  that  he 
had  last  year  great  happiness  in  showing  his 
desire  to  encourage  the  classes  by  a gift  of  400i., 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  prizes  for  successful  students ; but 
it  was  now  bis  intention,  by  the  addition  of  600Z., 
to  make  the  foundation  (with  the  sanction  of  the 
committee)  of  a School  of  Art.  The  report, 
read  by  Mr.  T.  Davis,  one  of  the  honorary  sec- 
retaries, recorded  much  nseful  work.  Dr. 
Puckett  is  the  head-master, 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

This  Society, — following  its  general  rnle  of 
constantly  changing  the  pabulum  provided  to 
satisfy  the  yearly.reviving  appetite  of  its  sub- 
Boribers,  and  diverging  widely  in  subject  from 
the  works  of  the  last  two  years,  which  portrayed 
two  most  important  events  connected  with  the 
career  of  England’s  greatest  captains,  the  vic- 
tories of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo, — now  selects 
for  its  annual  plate  a far  different  scone  ; and,  in 
the  words  of  the  Conncil’s  report,  “ addresses 
a far  larger  circle  ; it  strikes  a chord  to  which 
the  soul  of  all  Christendom  must  respond, 
leading  up  as  it  does  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  epochs  cf  the  Saviour’s  life  on  earth, — 
the  first  occasion,  namely,  on  which  he  appeared 
as  something  beyond  ‘the  carpenter’s  son’ 
dwelling  under  a lowly  roof  in  Nazareth.  At 
the  close  of  the  scene  represented  in  the 
picture,  it  is  recorded,  as  the  first  instance  of 
any  peculiarity  in  the  child’s  nature,  that  he 
was  found  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors, 
both  bearing  them  and  asking  them  questions." 
While,  some  three  years  since,  the  subject  choseu 
was  Mr.  Goodall’s  charming  picture  of'Rebekah 
at  the  Well,” — of  her  who  seemed  to  express,  by 
her  looks,  a kind  of  inspired  awe  at  being  chosen 
as  the  one  who  was  destined  to  be  the  mother  of 
‘‘thousands  of  millions,”  and  in  whose  seed 
should  ” all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,” 
— we  had  one  of  the  most  important  events 
described  in  the  Old  Testament ; we  must  now 
go  forward  nearly  1,900  years,  and  find,  in  the 
present  subject,  from  the  New  Testament,  an 
inoident  of  the  foreshadowed  event. 

Joseph  and  Mary,  with  their  friends  and  kins, 
folk  had  gone  up  to  Jernsalem,  according  to  the 
annual  oustom,  to  be  present  at  the  great  Feast 
of  the  Passover,  in  the  Temple ; and  on  their 
retnm,  in  the  course  of  the  second  day’s  journey, 
not  finding  their  son  in  the  company,  they  set 
out  to  return  to  Jerusalem  seeking  him.  The 
moment  selected  by  the  painter  is  that  in  which, 
arrived  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  Mary, 
weary  with  the  prolonged  journey  over  the  hot 
plain  of  Palestine,  and  fearfully  anxious  lest  the 
child  might  have  been  kidnapped  by  some  of 
the  tribes  which  constantly  roved  throngh  the 
country,  leans  on  the  edge  of  the  fountain,  and 
seeks  from  the  women  who  come  to  fetch  water 
for  tidings  of  her  son.  We  are  not  prepared  fully 
to  endorse  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Council’s 
report,  that  the  figure  of  Mary  will  compare 
not  unfavourably  with  the  conceptions  ofRaffaelle 
himself,”  but  there  cannot  be  any  donbt  as  to 
the  touching  sentiment,  as  well  as  feminine 
loveliness,  in  Mr.  Armitage’s  representation  of 
the  Virgin  Mother. 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  picture  by  the 
burin  of  Mr.  Jeens,  we  cannot  bestow  on  it 
higher  praise  than  is  conveyed  in  a letter  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  to  the  engraver,  in  which  he  calls  it  & 
“marvellous  engraving,”  and  says,  ”I  hope  you 
will  derive  some  pleasure  from  my  fervent 
admiration  of  your  work,  and  the  extreme 
interest  taken  in  it,  and  the  subject  it  illustrates, 
by  my  pupils.” 

We  are  informed  that  the  impressions  of  the 
plate  will  be  ready  for  the  subsoribers  on  the  Ist 
of  February  next. 


GRANITE  BUILDING. 

Continuing  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  it 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to  notice  a 
few  Medimval  works  in  granite.  It  is,  we 
believe,  a somewhat  prevalent  idea  that  these 
exhibit  in  their  design  a necessary  regard  for 
the  intractable  natore  of  the  material,  and  that 
their  general  character  is  bold  and  simple.  Pro- 
bably the  greater  nnmber  of  ancient  granite 
buildings  have  this  character;  bnt  it  is  certain 
that  the  more  notable  examples  of  churches  are 
parbicolarly  rich  and  ornate,  and  appear  to  prove 
that  religious  zeal  was  sufficient  in  those  days  to 
overcome  all  the  practical  difficulties  in  working 
the  material  with  very  inferior  tools  and  machines 
to  those  of  the  present  day.  Granite  is  com. 
paratively  soft  when  immediately  quarried,  and 
probably  advantage  was  taken  of  this,  induration 
taking  place  after  the  details  were  worked. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Lannoeston,  in 
Cornwall,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  Tudor 
bnildings  ever  erected.  Not  only  are  jambs, 
arches,  buttresses,  cornices,  and  parapets,  hand, 
somely  moulded  as  usual  in  this  style,  bnt  every 
stone  of  the  ashlar  has  some  ornament  or  device 
carved  upon  it.  The  ancient  cathedral  of  Aber- 
deen, dedicated  to  St.  Maohar,  is  the  only 
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cathedral  in  Great  Britain  constmoted  of  granite ; 
bat  the  following  buildings  are  of  this  material, 
viz. : — Craigievar,  Drum,  and  Crathes  Castles  in 
Scotland,  and  Harlech  and  other  castles  in 
Wales,  and  thebnildings  on  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
in  Cornwall.  Brittany  may  be  said  to  be 
the  home  of  granite  building,  rich  in  details, 
and  ranging  in  date  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six- 
teenth  century.  The  Church  of  St-  Thegoneo  is 
exceedingly  handsome,  and  the  churchyard  is 
surrounded  by  singular  buildings,  forming  a pic- 
ture of  extraordinary  architectural  richness.  At 
the  entrance  is  a triumphal  arch,  elsewhere  an 
ossuary,  calvary,  &o.,  all  in  granite.  Notre 
Dame  de  Folgoat  is  a fine  Middle  Pointed  church, 
with  transepts,  west  towers, — one  with  a spire, — 
and  two  magnificent  porches,  executed  in  Ker- 
santon  stone, — a nearly  black  basalt,  harder 
than  granite  to  work,  but  imperishable.  The 
east  window  is  a large  circle  filled  with  beautiful 
tracery,  with  an  open  arcade  below.  Here,  ex- 
ternally, in  a recess  with  carved  and  moulded 
jambs  and  a figure  of  the  Virgin,  is  a holy  well. 
This,  according  to  an  inscription,  was  the  cause 
of  the  erection  of  the  church. 

The  granite  cathedral  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  is 
very  complete;  and,  in  addition  to  western  spires, 
has  an  eastern  obevet  and  radiating  chapels. 
The  western  arch  of  the  tranaeptal  crossing 
carries  a large  stone  sanotus  beli-cot,  and  there 
is  an  external  gallery  at  the  west  end  for  giving 
the  episoopal  benediction. 

The  Collegiate  Church  at  St.  Pol  de  Leon 
(Notre  Dame  de  Kreisker)  has  a central  spire 
said  to  be  400  ft.  high.  Ic  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  an  English  architect  invited  to  Brittany 
by  Mary  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  Edward  III,, 
who  had  married  one  of  the  dukes. 

Many  other  granite  buildings  in  Normandy 
and  elsewhere  might  be  mentioned,  but  those  we 
have  referred  to  are  sufficient  to  show  that  in  a 
past  age  when  tools  and  machinery  were  very 
primitive  as  compared  with  those  of  our  own 
times,  the  workman  had  no  hesitation  in  carry- 
ing ont  the  most  elaborate  designs  in  this  hard 
but  most  euduring  material. 


Sib, — In  a letter  addressed  to  you  last  week 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Trickett  says, — “ It  io  a pity 
that  parties  who  supply  polished  granite  do  not 
recommend  their  clients  to  wash  it  at  the  same 
time  that  they  wash  their  windows,  for  then,”  he 
adds,  “ it  might  be  said  of  it, — 

‘ A thing  of  beanty  is  a joy  for  ever.' " 

This,  at  all  events,  is  not  bad  praise,  the  washing 
notwithstanding;  and  as  any  one  oan  decide  for 
himself  whether  polished  granite  really  does 
require  any  more  washing  than  it  gets  from 
occasional  showers  of  rain,  by  takiog  a walk  of 
ten  minutes  round  about  the  Exchange,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  disouss  the  question  at  length, — a 
few  words  will  be  sufficient.  Where  rain  has 
access  to  it,  it  is  as  clean  as  anything  can  be  in 
this  mundane  city  that  does  not  receive  constant 
attention,  Dnderoomioes  orother  projections,  the 
polish  is  temporarily  deadened,  and  it  would  of 
course  be  well  if  owners  or  tenants  would  have 
these  parts  washed  with  a sponge  occasionally, 
which  is  all  that  this  hard,  unabsorbent  material 
requires.  It  is  a pity  that  beautiful  moulded 
and  carved  details  in  stone  cannot  be  as  easily 
cleaned. 

The  desirability  of  using  polished  granite  for 
the  fafjades  of  London  buildings  is  a question  of 
means  to  ends.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  and 
acknowledged  that  stonework  is  utterly  spoiled 
by  soot-absorption.  New  Portland  stone  is 
white ; but,  with  about  a year’s  exposure,  the 
small  portion  of  the  New  Law  Courts  already 
built  may  be  said  to  be  almost  black  from  this 
cause.  Ordinary  brioks  are  little  better  than 
stone.  Glazed  brioks,  though  not  absorbent,  are 
unsuitable  for  a building  of  any  arohitectural 
pretensions,  and,  therefore,  polished  granite  is 
the  only  available  substitute  for  stone  if  we  are 
determined  that  onr  bniidings  shall  look  as  well 
years  after  they  ore  finished  as  when  just  com- 
pleted. This  is  assuredly  a desirable  aim.  At 
the  present  day  the  cost  would  be  little,  if  any- 
thing,  in  addition  to  elaborate  stonework,  because 
the  various  ooloursof  polished  granite  judiciously 
disposed  by  a competent  designer  would  be 
almost  sufficient  without  farther  ornament ; bat, 
if  considered  necessary,  the  incised  work  seen  at 
Aberdeen  would  not  be  expensive,  as  compared 
with  stone  carving,  as  it  can  be  executed  by  the 
steam  sand-blast.  The  result  would  be,  that 
instead  of  Cimmerian  dulnees  reigning  in  our 
streets,  we  should  have  cbeerfoloeas,  richness, 
and  cleanliness  ; and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 


to  hope  that  we  should  be  impressed  wich  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Triokett’s  quotation.  If,  however, 
while  we  are  waiting  the  advent  of  the  new 
architectural  ora,  Mr.  Trickett  can  persnade  bis 
own  clients  to  clean  their  moulded  and  carved 
stonework  he  will  do  immense  service  in  im. 
proving  the  present  dingy  appearance  of  London 
streets ; but, — as  nobody  knows  better  than 
himself, — cleaning  stonework  is  a very  different 
thing  to  cleaning  polished  granite.  It  has  been 
done  at  a churoh  in  Begent-street,  and  at  the 
Fountain  in  George-street,  Westminster,  at  con- 
siderable cost,  and  it  may  be  feared  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  frequently  adopted,  however  neces- 
sary it  may  be.  An  Aechitect. 


AECHITECTDBAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  on  the  8th  insb.,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Boyes,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members,  viz.,  Messrs. 
G.  A.  Waters,  S.  Burmester,  B.  Daniel],  H. 
Taylor,  W.  E.  Mills,  E.  C.  Shearman,  R.  T. 
Morris,  E.  W.  Rich,  and  H.  Russell. 

Mr.  I?.  N.  Laslett  read  a short  paper  descriptive 
of  a new  instrument  of  which  he  is  the  inventor 
and  patentee,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  “ metroscope.”  Mr.  Laslett  said  that 
in  the  ordinary  practice  of  every  architect  it 
often  occurred  that  existing  bniidings  had  to  bo 
measured,  both  for  plans  and  elevations.  The 
plans  were  easily  got  at,  but  it  was  often  a 
difficult  matter  W obtain  the  elevations.  The 
means  now  resorted  bo  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
dimensions  were  each  as  measuring  from 
ladders,  counting  the  courses  of  bricks,  or 
clambering  over  roofs  and  along  ridges,  and 
dropping  a tape  over  while  an  assistant  read  it. 
These  methods  were  more  or  lees  accurate,  but 
they  were  troublesome  and  even  dangerous. 
The  metroscope  was  designed  to  obtain  the  same 
results  more  exactly  and  conveniently.  It  was 
intended  not  only  for  the  measurement  of  heights, 
bub  afforded  a moans  of  performing  much,  if  not 
alt,  of  the  instrumental  work  required  in  ordinary 
practice,  such  as  levelling,  laying  out  off-sets, 
and  measuring  distances.  Of  the  instruments 
at  present  in  use  for  measuring  purposes,  the 
most  important,  next  to  the  expensive  theodo- 
lite, was  the  sextant,  but  there  were  two 
objections  to  its  nse.  In  the  first  place, 
it  measured  by  degrees,  and  bo  rendered 
necessary  calculations  or  a table  to  convert 
degrees  into  lineal  dimensions;  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  angle  snbteuded  by  a given 
dimension  varied  with  its  height,  i.e.,  10  ft.  at 
the  base  of  a building  would  subtend  a greater 
angle  than  10  ft.  at  the  top.  Seeing  that  these 
objections  applied  to  all  instruments  reading  by 
degrees,  and  believing  that  an  instrument,  to  be 
of  practical  use,  must  bo  as  simple  as  possible, 
Mr.  Laslett  has  adopted,  in  the  metroscope,  the 
principle  of  measuring  by  two  similar  triangles,  the 
smaller  of  which  is  made  on  the  instrument.  In 
order  to  measure  an  inaccessible  height,  such  as 
the  top  of  a ohimney-shaft,  two  things  most  be 
known : its  horizontal  distance  from  a given 
point  (called  the  base-line),  and  its  degree  of 
elevation  as  seen  from  that  point,  whioh  Mr. 
Laslett  calls  its  “ reading,”  as  it  was  not  marked 
in  degrees  on  the  instrnment.  For  measuring 
an  inaccessible  distance,  readings  mast  be 
obtained  from  two  snitable  points,  the  distance 
between  which  would  form  a base  line.  Some- 
times this  base  line  formed  part  of  the  instru- 
ment itself,  when  it  was  of  course  very  short, 
and  could  only  be  used  for  short  distances. 
The  metroscope  allowed  of  the  choice  base  Hue 
in  three  positions  : firstly,  in  a vertical  line ; 
secondly,  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  distant 
mark,  and  whether  level  or  not ; and  thirdly, 
horizontal,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  object.  The  metroscope  was  also  useful  as 
a level  and  as  an  optical  square. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  then  read  a paper  “On 
the  Arohitectural  Treatment  of  the  Roof,”  which 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Salman  said  be  had  been  much  interested 
in  Mr.  Statham’s  suggestions  for  making  dome 
or  vault  coverings  of  permanent  material,  but  he 
failed  to  see  that  much  was  to  be  gained  by  snob 
a method.  Would  such  a method  of  construction 
betaken  for  what  it  was  by  the  observer:  in 
other  words,  would  the  ensemble  bespeak  the 
construction  ? He  thought  not.  As  far  as  its 
appearance  externally  was  concerned  sneh  a roof 
might  just  as  well  be  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion. The  chief  difficulty  in  making  the  external 
covering  of  a dome  or  vault  homogeneous  with 


the  dome  or  vault  itself,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Statham’s  suggestion,  was  that  the  architect 
would  be  forced  to  remodel  the  whole  of  his 
design.  As  to  the  use  of  iron,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  make  a stable  roof  without  it,  and 
he  (Mr.  Sulman)  oonld  not  see  the  objection  to 
its  use  in  the  form  of  ties  providing  that  its 
junction  with  the  wood  was  shown,  and  so  that 
everybody  could  see  what  it  was.  He  begged  to 
propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Statham  for  his 
interesting  paper. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  the  paper  was  so  full  of  suggestive- 
ness  and  originality  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 
anything  abont  it.  He  could  not  see  any 
objection  either  to  iron  ties  or  to  panelled  roofs. 
When  iron  ties  were  used,  of  course  they  should 
not  be  gilded  and  made  ridiculons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  attention.  In  Italy  the  use  of 
iron  tJea  jn  roofs  was  quite  common,  and  he 
never  heard  any  one  complain  against  them.  As 
to  panelled  roofs,  they  were  almost  a necessity 
in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  they  made  buildings 
covered  with  them  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler 
in  Summer  than  would  be  the  case  with  roofs  open 
to  the  ridge.  Another  advantage  of  such  roofs 
was  that  they  afforded  scope  for  colour  decora- 
tion,  a matter  of  great  moment  now  that  it 
Was  beginning  to  be  generally  recognised  that 
churches  and  other  buildings  need  not  of 
necessity  be  always  bare  and  Puritanical  in 
internal  aspect.  He  heartily  seconded  the  vote 
of  thanks. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  said  it  could  not  be  denied, 
he  thought,  that  buildings  which  were  roofed  with 
identical  or  analogous  material  to  that  of  which 
their  walls  were  composed  were  more  monu- 
mental  in  appearance  than  when  totally  different 
materials  were  used  for  walls  and  roofing.  Build- 
ings constructed  and  roofed  entirely  in  stone 
seemed  to  impress  the  beholder  with  a sense  of 
eternity,  which  was  wanting  when  identity  of 
material  was  not  maintained.  He  bad  been 
much  struck  with  this  during  the  Cbarente 
excursion  of  the  Association,  when  the  church  at 
Plassao  was  visited.  He  was  disposed  to  fight 
vigorously  against  Mr.  Statbam’s  suggestion  for 
abolishing  the  transverse  rib  in  quadripartite 
vaulting.  Even  if  it  were  not  constructively 
necessary,  it  had  the  great  advantage  of  being 
a ready  means  of  dividing  a long  building  into 
distinct  bays,  which  was  in  accordance  with 
the  idea  of  snbordination  in  design  seen  in  all 
Mediaeval  work.  With  reference  to  the  use  of 
wooden  vaults,  he  thought  they  were  not  so 
utterly  indefensible  as  Mr.  Statham  would 
wish  to  make  ont.  He  (Mr,  Clarkson)  had 
always  regarded  with  some  species  of  satis- 
faction one  argument  used  in  their  favour, 
viz.,  that  the  Mediaeval  architects  could,  on 
occasion,  put  np  with  make-shifts.  He  demurred 
to  the  dictum  that  a balustrade  or  a parapet  at 
the  base  of  a steep  roof  was  an  ntter  absurdity, 
for  such  features  would  at  times  save  the  passer- 
by from  being  buried  in  an  avalanche  of  snow, 
and  might  occasionally  prevent  a stray  slate 
from  descending  and  guillotining  him.  Flat  roofs 
on  ordinary  residences  would  be  much  more 
desirable  if  the  ingenious  SQggestion  conld  be 
carried  out  of  conducting  all  our  smoke  away,  as 
we  conducted  our  sewage,  and  discharging  it 
from  one  monster  chimney  at  Porfleet  or  else- 
where, unless  it  could  be  destroyed  or  profitably 
ntilised.  At  present,  the  chimney-pots  of  London 
militated  against  the  enjoyment  of  roof  gardens. 
A great  deal  of  ridicule  had  been  incurred  by 
architects  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
absurdly-steep  pitch  they  considered  necessary 
for  roofs  of  rustic  buildings. 

Mr.  White  could  not  help  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Statham  in  thinking  that  concrete  would  even- 
tually become  a material  much  used  for  roofs  and 
domes.  It  was  well  known  that  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s  consisted,  in  reality,  of  two  domes  besides 
the  intermediate  cone;  while  the  dome  of  the 
Invalides  in  Paris  was  made  np  firstly  of  a per- 
forated dome,  then  another  dome,  then  a forest 
of  woodwork  shaped  externally  like  a dome.  He 
had  sat  upon  the  top  of  that  dome,  when  the 
lead  was  last  repaired,  and  conld  testify  to  the 
fact  that  the  oak  woodwork  had  simply  eaten 
into  the  lead  which  covered  it,  and  the  whole  of 
the  lead  bad  lately  to  be  removed  and  replaced. 
Surely  domes  might  be  built  in  England  in  con- 
crete exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  He  was  quite  sure  that  there  were  at 
least  half  a dozen  special  contractors  in  London 
alone  who  would  be  equal  to  the  task  if  called 
upon.  In  India,  on  the  plains  of  Delhi,  domes 
were  built  in  the  twelfth,  thirteentb,  and  four- 
I teenth  centuries,  which  looked  very  well  exter- 
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nally  as  well  as  internallj.  There  was  no 
deception  about  them,  and  they  looked  like  what 
they  were, — honest  oonstruotions.  True,  they 
had  no  terminal,  feature  surmoanting  them. 
Concrete  roofs  would  certainly  be  far  preferable 
to  the  vernacular  expanded  V J’oof  of  the 
speculating  builder  ; and  the  distinction  between 
the  speculating  and  speculative  bnilders  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind.  On  the  question  of 
roof  and  skyline,  it  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  the  roof  of  the  Times'  offices,  Looking 
at  the  top  of  that  building  some  months  ago,  it 
was  possible  to  see  only  a pediment,  half 
the  span  and  twice  the  pitch  of  that  of  the 
Parthenon.  This  pediment  contained  on  the  front 
a clock,  and  some  leaves  of  the  Wellingtonea 
gigantea  and  other  colossal  plants;  but  it  had 
nothing  whatever  behind  it.  In  a paper  which 
ho  had  read  at  the  Institute  about  two  years 
ago,  on  "The  Hope  of  Architecture,”  and  the 
Qiiarterly  Review,  he  had  wished,  he  said,  to 
oritioise  that  pediment,  because  he  knew  it  had 
not  been  designed  by  an  architect.  The  authorities 
at  the  Institute,  however,  forbade  him  to  say 
anything  about  it,  because  they  did  not  wish  to 
offend  the  Times.  Since  then,  however,  the  error 
had  been  admitted,  and  the  space  behind  the 
pediment  in  question  had  been  roofed  in  by  slow 
degrees. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Statham  having 
been  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  Chairman 
having  made  a few  remarks,  Mr.  Statham  briefly 
replied  on  the  discnssion,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


A HOUSE  PUECHASE  AND  IMPEOVEMENT 
COMPANY. 

A COMPANY  was  some  time  ago  formed  consist- 
ing of  city  merchants  and  others,  amongst  whom 
is  Mr.  Sutton  Gover,  chairman  of  the  London 
Markets  Committee,  Mr.  Aste,  chairman  of  the 
London  Corn  Exchange,  &o.,  the  objects  of 
which  are,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  the 
purchase  and  selling  of  prodnctive  and  pro- 
gressive house  property,  and  also  for  improving 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  on  the  self- 
supporting  principle.  Thevcapital  of  the  com- 
pany is  l,O0O,O0OZ.,  in  40,000  shares  of  251. 
each.  One  condition  is  that  the  amount  of  the 
shares  is  to  be  fully  paid  up  as  they  are  issued. 
It  appears  that  the  first  issue  of  shares  was 
4,000,  upon  which  the  full  amount  of  all  the 
shares  has  been  paid  up,  and  thirty-seven 
different  estates,  at  a cost  of  75,0001.,  have 
already  been  purchased.  Whatever  the  com. 
pany  may  yet  have  done  in  improving  dwellings 
it  would  appear  that  it  has  so  far  been  financially 
a success,  inasmuch  as  at  Michaelmas  last  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum  was  paid, 
and  in  addition  to  this  a bonus  is  about  to  be 
declared  which  will  increase  the  dividend  re- 
oeivable  by  the  shareholders  to  8 per  cent.  This 
has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  np  the  shares  to 
a premium.  Last  week  a number  of  new  shares 
were  allotted  by  the  directors,  and  they  were 
immediately  afterwards  at  a premium  of  II.  per 
share.  We  know  nothing  of  the  management  of 
the  company. 


Royal  Academy  Prizes, — The  annual  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  Schools  was  made  on  Saturday  last. 
No  gold  medals  were  given  this  year.  Two  new 
prizes  had  been  instituted  experimentally,  viz., 
a silver  medal  for  a cartoon  of  a draped  figure  in 
chalk  or  charcoal,  life  size,  subject  given, 
" Boadicea  ” ; and  a silver  medal  for  a design 
for  a coin,  subject,  "The  Two  Faces  of  a Crown- 
piece  of  the  present  Keign.”  The  following  is 
the  prize  list ; — Arobiteotural  Travelling  Stu- 
dentship,  Thomas  Manly  Deane ; Cartoon  of  a 
Draped  Figure,  silver  medal,  Frederick  Hamilton 
Jackson;  Painting  from  the  Life,  silver  medal, 
Henry  Gibbs  ; ditto,  extra  silver  medal,  Walter 
Charles  Horsley;  Copy  of  an  Oil  Painting,  silver 
medal,  Janet  Archer  ; Design  for  a Coin,  silver 
medal,  [not  awarded  ; Drawing  from  the  Life, 
first  silver  medal,  L.  Lexden  Pocock ; ditto, 
second  ditto,  H.  H.  La  Thangue ; Model  from 
the  Life,  first  silver  medal,  Will.  Silver  Frith ; 
second  ditto,  not  awarded  ; Architectural  Draw, 
ing,  first  silver  medal, J Sydney  Vacber ; second 
ditto,  Eiey  Emlyn  White;  Drawing  from  the 
Antique,  first  silver  medal,  W.  Gunning  King; 
second  ditto,  Edgar  Hanley ; Model  from  the 
Antique,  first  silver  medal,  James  Stirling  Lee; 
second  ditto,  not  awarded ; Drawing  executed 
in  the  Life  School  during  the  year,  premium  of 
lOZ.,  P.  Homan  Miller ; ditto,  extra  premium  of 
51.,  Stanhope  A.  Forbes. 


THE  PAST  AND  PEESENT 
OF  ARCHITECTDSE  IN  IRELAND.* 

The  subject  on  which  I propose  to  address 
you  this  evening  is  “The  Past  and  Present  of 
Architecture  in  Ireland,”  and  I may  possibly  add 
some  anticipations  as  to  its  probable  futnre. 
Recognising  the  presence  of  so  many  who,  though 
taking  an  interest  in  our  art,  are  not  profession- 
ally connected  with  it,  it  seems  most  fitting  that 
I should  endeavour  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
a popular  rather  than  a technical  manner.  The 
details  of  architectural  practice,  the  troubles 
and  difficulties  experienced  by  its  professors, 
however  fitting  subjects  for  papers  and  addresses 
to  be  read  before  purely  professional  audiences, 
can  hardly  be  of  much  interest  to  the  general 
public ; the  results  of  that  practice  as  they 
appear  in  the  buildings  of  past  and  present 
times  must  command  the  attention  of  all  who 
may  be  possessed  of  intelligence  and  taste.  The 
controversies  which  agitate  the  surface  of  the 
arobiteotural  world  are  not  altogether  unim- 
portant to  the  public  ; above  all,  the  hard.fought 
" Battle  of  the  Styles  ” still  waged,  with  doubtful 
result,  and  which,  if  ever  decided,  must  be  by 
the  verdict  of  the  public,  and  not  of  architects. 

When  we  contemplate  the  past  of  Irish  arohi- 
tecture  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  field  of  obser- 
vation  somewhat,  and  to  relegate  a long  period 
to  the  region  of  antiquarian  rather  than  arohi- 
teotural  interest.  Our  rational  poets  have  been 
wont  (like  poets,  as  nsnal)  to  sing  of  the  glories 
of  former  times  compared  with  the  degeneracy 
of  later  ages.  Those  nations  of  the  world  whose 
past  has  been  great  and  glorious  have  generally 
some  other  evidences  of  it  besides  poetic  rhap- 
sodies, and  amongst  these  none  are  more 
enduring  or  conclusive  than  arohiteotoral  monu- 
ments.  Tried  by  this  standard,  we  must  admit 
that  the  remains  of  what  I shall  call  the  first 
period  of  Irish  arobiteotural  history,  namely,  that 
prior  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  do  not 
attest  any  such  great  or  glorious  age  as  some  of 
the  poets  would  have  us  to  believe  ; but,  never- 
theless,  they  are  of  deep  interest  to  the  anti- 
quary, and  we  are  especially  indebted  to  our 
countryman  the  late  Dr.  Petrie  for  his  investiga- 
tion  and  illustrations  of  them.  Other  labourers 
in  the  same  field  have  followed, — some  extending 
their  investigations  to  later  periods  ; amongst 
whom  Mr.  George  Wilkinson,  the  Earl  of  Don. 
raven,  Mr.  Marous  Keane,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Rolt  Brash,  of  Cork,  deserve  honourable 
mention.  I understand  that  an  important  work 
of  the  last  - mentioned  lamented  gentleman 
remained  unpublished  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  appear  ere  long. 
One  of  our  members,  Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  of  the 
same  city,  has  devoted  much  time  and  atten- 
tion  to  the  geometrical  delineation  of  these 
monuments,  and  has  published  clear  and  com- 
plete measured  drawings  of  Cormao’s  Chapel, 
Ardfert  Abbey,  and  other  churches.  Another 
young  Irish  architect  has  carefully  measured 
and  published  drawings  of  Holy  Cross  Abbey, 
county  Tipperary, — a most  interesting  specimen 
of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Ireland 
during  the  Medimval  period,  or  that  between  the 
Invasion  and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  these  separate  aod  scattered 
illustrations  could  be  collected  and  added  to,  so 
as  to  present  a complete  series  of  illustrations 
of  the  ancient  and  Mediaeval  architecture  of  the 
country,  to  do  for  it  something  like  what  the 
works  of  Britton  and  Billings  have  done  for  that 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Although  possessing 
little  of  the  magnificence  of  contemporary  struc- 
tures  in  Prance  and  England,  the  remains  of 
Mediaeval  arohiteotnre  in  Ireland  are  distin. 
guished  by  a simplicity  and  truthfulness  of 
design  and  construction,  a skilful  adaptation  to 
the  local  materials,  and  by  some  marked  differ- 
ences of  style  from  contemporary  buildings  in 
England,  which  make  them  deserving  of  close 
study.  It  is  gratifying  that  so  many  of  them 
have  been  recently  placed  under  professional 
supervision  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  their  preservation  from  further  ruin  and 
decay  will  be  the  first  object.  Restoration  it  is 
almost  dangerous  to  speak  of,  ending  so  often  as 
it  has  done  in  total  confusion  and  obliteration. 

The  next  or  third  period  of  Irish  architectural 
history,  comprising  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  Stnarts,  deserves  more  attention  than  has  yet 
been  bestowed  on  it.  In  this  country,  as  well  as 
ia  England,  this  period  was  distinguished  not  so 
much  for  the  ecclesiastical  as  for  the  domestic 
buildings  erected  in  it.  The  fewness  and  com- 
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parative  poverty  of  the  resident  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Ireland  during  that  period,  and  the 
restless  and  disturbed  condition  of  the  country 
prevented  the  erection  of  any  such  extensive  and 
sumptuous  piles  as  Wollaton,  Longleat,  or  Hat- 
field, and  some  attempts  that  were  made  in 
Ireland  to  rival  those  stately  mansions  seem  to 
have  been  sadly  interrupted  ; nevertheless  there 
are  some  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  highly  interesting  as  architectural 
studies,  and  not  the  less  so  because  they  are 
often  not  altogether  dissociated  from  the 
families  to  which  they  originally  belonged.  I 
may  mention  Leimaneigh  Castle,  in  the  County 
Clare,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  O'Briens  ; Donegal 
Castle,  Bally vourney  Court,  County  Cork;  and 
some  others  illustrated  in  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  work, 
some  of  which  would  be  well  deserving  of  resto- 
ration and  occupation,  if  but  some  of  onr  local 
nobility  and  gentry  could  be  induced  to  recognise 
the  superior  interest  attaching  to  such  a 
restoration,  than  to  the  erection  of  a brand  new 
stnccoed  pile,  or  mock  feudal  castle,  which  so 
many  of  them  seem  to  think  the  acme  of  arohi- 
teotural  excellence. 

The  fourth  period  into  which  I shall  divide  my 
subject  (and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
such  divisions  are  necessarily  imperfect  and  con. 
ventional)  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  is  doubtless  a very  important 
period  in  the  political  as  well  as  architectural 
history  of  the  country,  and  the  one  ia  intimately 
connected  with  the  other.  A well-known  writer 
and  participator  in  the  transactions  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  century,  the  late  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton, characterises  that  century  as  having  wit- 
nessed  two  events  of  no  small  importance,  viz., 
“ the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation.”  There 
are  some  of  us  who  presume  to  think  that  the 
historian  should  have  carried  his  researches  a 
little  farther  back  as  to  the  rise,  and  left  the 
history  of  the  fall  to  be  written  by  posterity. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
most  of  our  really  great  and  noble  buildings 
were  erected  not  only  during  that  century,  but 
during  the  precise  period  of  it  which  Sir  Jonah 
selects  for  his  history.  The  growing  powers  and 
importance  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  culminating 
in  the  Declaration  of  the  Volunteers  in  1782, 
and  ending  in  the  Act  of  Union  in  1800, 
had  a most  important  influence  on  the  archi- 
tectnre  of  the  time.  Daring  that  time,  the 
more  settled  and  prosperous  condition  of  the 
country  enabled  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  erect 
more  stately  and  aumptnous  mansions  on  their 
estates  than  had  ever  existed  before.  The  holding 
of  Parliament  in  Dublin  required  their  attend- 
ance there  for  a great  part  of  the  year,  and 
hence  led  to  the  erection  of  lines  of  stately  town 
residences  that  still  impart  so  much  of  dignity 
to  our  capital  city.  The  Parliament  Hoose  itself, 
great  part  of  the  Castle,  the  Law  Courts,  Cus- 
tom House,  and  other  important  public  and 
national  edifices,  bear  witness  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  misdoings  of  the  old  Irish 
Parliament,  it  was  not  deficient  in  architectural 
taste,  and  displayed  an  honourable  ambition  that 
the  public  edifices  of  Dublin  should  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  those  of  any  other  European 
capital.  The  late  Lord  Macaulay,  while  assert- 
ing in  one  of  his  essays  that  " there  never  was  a 
more  corrupt  and  tyrannical  Parliament  than 
that  which  sat  in  College-green,”  is  obliged  to 
admit  is  one  of  hie  letters  that  '*  the  public 
buildings  of  Dublin  (the  work  of  the  same  Par- 
liament) would  be  thought  magnificent  even  in 
Paris.”  Whatever  good  it  may  have  accom- 
plished, the  Union  certainly  inSioted  a terrible 
blow  on  the  development  of  architectural  taste 
in  Ireland,  by  at  once  sending  the  cream  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry  to  spend  their  winters  in 
London  instead  of  in  Dublin  ; bnt  it  will  be  my 
pleasing  duty  to  acknowledge  shortly  that  the 
blow,  however  terrible,  was  not  fatal,  and  that 
in  the  last  period  into  which  I shall  divide  my 
subject,  namely,  that  since  the  Union,  no  small 
amount  of  progress  in  architecture  and  the 
kindred  arts  has  been  witnessed. 

The  eighteenth  century  formed  an  important 
epoch  in  the  architectural  history  of  England  as 
wall  as  of  Ireland.  The  Renaissance  or  revival 
of  classical  architecture  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
havebeen  complete  in  the'precedingcentury  there; 
but  in  this  it  was  folly  accomplished,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  during  the  whole  of  the  century 
we  see  or  hear  nothing  of  any  stylo  being  prac- 
tised but  one.  The  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  distinguished  by  a large  admixture 
of  Gothic  elements  with  Classic  ; the  portion  of 
the  nineteenth  which  has  elapsed  has  seen  the 
adoption  of  nearly  every  style  that  has  ever 
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appeared;  bat  daring  the  eighteenth  oentary,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  any  rate,  but  one 
style  prevailed,  which  we  may  call  Anglo-ClaBsic 
or  Hiberno-ClaBsio,  according  to  locality.  It 
was  certainly  a great  advantage  to  the  archi. 
tecta  of  that  time  that  they  bad  not  to  fritter 
their  energies  on  an  endeavonr  to  master  the 
principles  and  details  of  several  styles,  bat, 
having  thoroaghly  acquired  those  of  one,  could 
devote  themselves  to  pushing  it  to  the  utmost 
point  of  excellence  of  which  it  was  capable. 

At  two  periods  in  the  present  century  it 
became  the  fashion  to  decry  without  mercy  every, 
^ing  that  belonged  to  tbe  style  just  referred  to. 
One  was  early  in  the  century,  when  the  dis- 
oovenes  of  Stuart  and  llevett  led  to  the  intro, 
daction  of  Greek  forms  and  details;  and  the 
other  somewhat  later,  when  the  works  of  Rick- 
man. Pugin,  and  others  led  to  the  Gothic  revival. 
All  that  was  not  Greek  in  the  first  case  or  Gothic 
m the  second  was  looked  on  as  beneath  contempt. 
The  beauty  of  it  was  that  the  Gothic  revivalists 
had  no  mercy  on  the  Greeks  any  more  than 
on  the  sober  Anglo-Classioists  before  them; 
and,  after  many  years  of  bitter  controversy,  it 
was  suddenly  discovered  that  there  was  great 
merit  m certain  baildings  of  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  centnry,  and,  under  the  name  of 
the  “ Queen  Anne  style,”  the  style  of  that  cen- 
tury  seems  likely  again  to  become  tbe  fashion. 

Independently  of  these  vagaries  of  fashion,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  most  substantial, 
splendid,  and  conspicuons  monuments  of  archi- 
tecture in  Ireland  are  those  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Ic  was  generally  admitted  that  the 
public  buildings  of  Dublin  at  the  close  of  that 
century  (as  they  appear  in  the  drawings  of 
.Ualton)  were  rather  beyond  than  behind  what 
might  be  expected  for  such  a city.  The  Castle 
then  assumed  its  present  form,  with  the  excep. 
tion  of  the  chapel  (added  in  the  next  century)  ; 
the  western  front,  chapel,  hall,  and  library  of 
the  University  were  erected;  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Custom-house,  Law  Courts,  and 
Exchange  all  erected ; though  at  the  Union  eon. 
siderable  alterations  were  made  in  the  Parlia- 
ment  House  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  purposes 
of  a bank.  Albeit,  the  work  of  several  suo- 
cessiva  architects,  it  is  a building  of  which 
Ireland  may  well  be  prond.  Classical  in 
detail,  and  symmetrical  in  arrangement,  it  is 
yet  original  in  composition,  and  prodaces  an 
effect  peooliar  to  itself,  and  different  from 
any  other  Classical  building  I know  of.  We 
never  see  St.  Paul’s  witbont  being  reminded  of 
St.  Peter  s ; the  Capitol  at  Washington  reminds 
us  of  both  ; nor  can  we  see  the  Madeleine  without 
thinking  of  the  Parthenon;  bat  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  is  unique.  I never  can  cross  College- 
green  withoat  a good  look  at  it.  Tbe  Custom- 
boose  stands  as  a splendid  memorial  to  the 
genins  of  James  Gandon,  whose  life  by  Malvany 
is  well  worthy  the  perusal  of  all  architectural 
students.  The  Four  Courts,  originally  planned 
^ Thomas  Cooley,  were  completed  by  him. 
Until  the  completion  of  the  new  baildings 
now  in  progress,  London  will  have  no  such  law 
courts  ; and  the  distinguished  architect  engaged 
on  these  latter,  however  ultra-Gothio  in  his 
tastes,  was  glad  to  borrow  a few  suggestions 
from  the  Dublin  ones,  although  now  about  one 
hundred  years  old.  The  Royal  Exchange  (now 
the  City  Hall),  also  the  work  of  Cooley,  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  reproduction  by  our  American 
cousins  in  Philadelphia.* 


Byrom-atreet  is  the  larger,  and  contains  in  the 
aggregate  4,400  square  yards;  the  other,  nearer 
Deanegate,  contains  2,757  square  yards  of  nett 
land.  The  construction  of  the  market,  as  pro- 
posed by  Messrs.  Magnall  & Lictlewoods,  will 
consist  of  cast-iron  columns  and  pilasters,  and 
the  supports  at  each  angle  of  the  market,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  main  avenues  and  entrances, 
will  be  square  cast-iron  panelled  pilasters,  which 
will  give  solidity  to  its  general  appearance. 
Internally  the  columns  will  be  round,  so  as  to 
offer  as  little  obstrnotion  as  possible.  In  laying 
out  the  land  the  ground  has  been  kept  as  clear 
as  possible  of  obstrnotiou  by  the  formation  in  the 
centre  of  each  plot  of  a main  avenue  50  fc.  in 
width.  The  height  of  the  roof  to  the  main 
avenues  will  be  35  ft.  from  the  ground  to  the 
louvred  part,  which  is  to  rise  3 fc.  6 in.  higher, 
and  is  to  be  filled  in  with  louvres  for  ventilation. 
The  roof  to  this  portion  is  to  be  elliptical  in  out- 
line,  constructed  with  wronght-iroa  principals, 
tied  with  wronght-iron  rods,  which  will  be  at 
the  height  of  29  ft.  from  the  ground  in  the 
centre.  An  alternative  proposal  which  Messrs. 
Magnall  & Littlewoods  have  made  is,  that  a 
wrought-iron  lattice  construction,  principally  of 
elliptical  form,  of  50  ft.  span,  should  be  erected 
over  the  main  avenues.  This  roof  would  not 
require  rods,  but  would  involve  an  additional 
cost  of  about  l.OOOh  The  coat  of  the  market 
complete,  including  columns  and  foundations 
thereto,  for  covering  the  whole  of  the  land, 
would  be  18,000i. 


CORPORATION  MARKET  AT  KNOTT  MILL, 
MANCHESTER. 

The  design  for  the  new  covered  market  which 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester  propose  to  erect 
at  Knott  Mill  has  just  been  selected  by  the 
markets  committee,  and  will  be  submitted  to 
the  city  council  for  consideration.  About  three 
months  ago,  the  corporation  invited  Messrs. 
Magnall  & Littlewoods,  Messrs.  Barker  & Ellis 
and  Messrs.  Corson  & Aitken,  architects,  of  this 
city,  to  compete  for  the  best  design  for  the 
market.  Plans  were  prepared  and  submitted  to 
Messrs.  Mills  & Murgatroyd,  architects,  also  of 
Manchester,  who  were  asked  to  report  to  the 
markets  committee  upon  their  respective  merits. 
Messrs.  Mills  & Murgatroyd  have  selected  the 
design  of  Messrs.  Magnall  & Littlewoods  as  being 
the  most  suitable  in  every  respect. 

The  land  proposed  to  be  covered  by  the 
Corporation  to  form  the  new  market  is  divided 
into  two  plots,  separated  by  St.  Matthew’s 
Church.  That  bounded  on  the  west  by  Lower 
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NEW  FLOUR  MILLS,  SUDBURY. 

The  opening  of  the  large  fiour.mills  erected 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Wiseman,  of  the  Borley  Flour  Mills, 
on  a part  of  the  site  of  the  Chilton  Brickworks, 
on  the  Cornard-road,  a few  hundred  yards  from 
the  town  of  Sudbury,  was  celebrated  by  a public 
dinner.  The  portion  which  has  just  been  opened 
is,  however,  only  the  first  part  of  a large  and 
important  undertaking.  The  remainder  is  being 
proceeded  with,  and  will  probably  be  completed 
next  spring.  The  building  which  has  just  been 
opened  is  45  ft.  in  length,  28  fc.  wide,  and  about 
65  ft.  high,  and  consists  of  four  stories  above 
the  ground-floor.  The  walls  are  built  of  white 
brick.  The  foundation  is  6 ft.  wide,  and  up  to 
the  first  story  the  walls  are  2 ft.  thick  ; the  walls 
of  the  next  two  stories  are  21  in.  thick ; those  of 
the  next  story  18  in.,  and  above  that  to  the  gable 
14  in.  On  the  ground-floor  are  six  pairs  of  4.ft. 
stones  driven  by  spur  gear,  with  an  upright  shaft 
connecting  all  the  machinery  above,  and  also 
meal  and  endless  conveyors  and  elevators.  In 
addition  to  the  six  pairs  of  stones  are  two  pairs 
of  4.ft.  stones  on  pedestals,  and  driven  by  a strap 
from  the  upright  shaft.  The  stage  or  upper  floor 
contains  the  sack  tackle,  bran-dusting  maohiue, 
by  Huntley,  Holcomb,  &Co.,  and  offal-separator, 
also  two  sets  of  mill  elevators. 

The  engine-room  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
main  building,  and  in  this  is  a pair  of  compound 
engines,  by  Beal,  of  Greenwich,  and  of  thirty 
horse-power  nominal.  The  boilers  were  supplied 
by  Messrs,  Ware  & Co.,  of  London,  and  the  whole 
of  the  machinery  was  fixed  by  Messrs.  Barton  & 
Steam,  engineers,  Sudbury,  and  Mr.  H.  Brewer, 
of  Long  Melford. 

The  mill  is  constructed  in  three  parte,  so  that 
iu  case  of  fire  one  part  might  be  destroyed  and 
the  others  left  intact.  The  shaft,  which  is  a few 
yards  from  the  boiler-house,  is  82  ft,  high,  and 
the  opening  at  the  top  is  2 ft.  2 in.  in  diameter. 
Adjoining  the  mill  at  the  east  end  is  an  open 
brick  reservoir,  30  ft.  deep  and  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
at  the  other  end  are  tbe  counting-houses. 

The  builder  of  the  mill  was  Mr.  Wanford. 


“STRAITS  OF  BROMPTON.” 

MARLBOEOUGH  ROAD. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry,  on  the 
5th,  Mr.  Lanrence  said  be  wished  to  say  a word 
relative  to  the  corner  of  Marlborough-road.  An 
article  had  appeared  in  the  Buildei-  of  last  week, 
and  also  one  on  August  12th  last,  relative  to  the 
matter.  It  was  really  a very  great  question,  and 
if  the  scheme  could  be  carried  out  it  would  be 
attended  with  great  advantages.  It  was  sug. 
gested  that  the  Marlborough-road  sbonld  be 
widened  at  the  Fulham. road  end.  One  of  the 
houses,  a draper’s  shop,  happened  to  be  in  Ken- 
sington parish,  but  all  the  others  were  in  Chelsea. 
It  was  a matter  which  was  certainly  beset  with 
difficulties,  and  it  had  been  before  the  Board  and 
the  Improvement  Fund  Committee  several  times, 
but  nothing  had  been  done.  There  was  a sug. 
geation  in  that  week’s  Builder  that  the  parishes 
of  Chelsea  and  Kensington  ought  to  combine, 
and  endeavour  to  effect  the  improvement,  thus 
making  a direct  thoroughfare  from  Chelsea  to 
Kensington.  He  moved  the  reference  of  the 
subject  to  the  Improvement  Fund  Committee. 

Mr.  Compton  seconded  the  motion,  and  hoped 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  would  be  commu. 
nicated  with  on  the  subject,  as  tbe  improvement, 
if  carried  out,  would  be  almost  of  a metropolitan 
character.  The  motion  was  carried. 

The  unanimity  displayed  leads  us  to  hope  that 
the  effort  will  be  made  with  a will,  and  so  have 
a chance  of  success. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Sir, — I am  induced,  through  reading  a letter 
in  your  last  number,  to  write  to  you  upon  the 
subject  of  the  ventilation  of  tbe  new  portion  of 
the  National  Gallery.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
on  my  part  to  say  the  arrangements  for  that 
purpose  are  not  all  they  should  be  ; in  fact,  they 
have  not  been  carried  out  properly  yet.  What  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that,  as  far  as  I 
can  ascertain  (having  no  access  to  the  roof)  the 
whole  of  the  appliances  in  the  east,  north-east, 
and  north  rooms  (now  respectively  numbered 
12,  13,  and  14)  are  all  closed,  oonsequently  tbe 
foul  air  cannot  escape  from  above  nor  can  the 
fresh  air  enter  from  below.  Where  so  many 
valuable  pictures  are  placed,  and  where  huo- 
dreds,  and  occasionally  thousands,  of  visitors 
assemble,  the  ventilation  is  of  great  importance, 
A Visitor, 


A NEW  BRIDGE  AT  GLOUCESTER  GATE, 
REGENT’S  PARK. 

The  St.  Pancras  Vestry  are  about  to  construct 
a new  bridge  near  Gloucester  Gate,  Regent’s 
Park,  At  the  meeting  of  tbe  vestry  last  week, 
a report  was  presented  by  tbe  General  Purposes 
Committee,  reporting  that  the  First  Comrais- 
sioner  of  Works  bad  at  length  agreed  to  give 
the  Vestry  tbe  required  extent  of  ground  for  the 
ooDBLruotion  of  a new  bridge  at  Gloucester  Gate, 
and  recommending  that  the  works  should  be 
proceeded  with  as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  Richards,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  for  twenty  years  the  Vestry  bad 
been  striving  to  get  this  new  bridge  constructed, 
and  be  congratulated  them  on  having  at  last 
been  successful.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  tbe  parish,  and  they  would  now 
e a direct  road  between  Park-street  and 
Gloaoester  Gate. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  unanimously 
carried. 

In  answer  to  a question,  the  Chief  Surveyor 
said  that  the  plans  would  be  ready  in  about  a 
month,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  approved  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  tenders  would 
be  advertised  for,  and  the  works  would  be  at 
once  proceeded  with. 


A NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  COLLEGE  AT 
CLAPHAM. 

A NEW  college  for  the  ecclesiastical  training 
of  students  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
is  about  to  be  erected  in  Claphaio-road.  It  is  to 
be  established  under  tbe  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Danell,  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  South- 
wark, who  has  purchased  a freehold  plot  of  land, 
with  a mansion  thereon,  in  the  Clapham-road, 
for  the  purpose.  The  purohase-money  for  the 
land  and  buildings  which  have  been  secured  is 
stated  to  be  upwards  of  10,0001.,  and  the  erection 
of  the  new  college  will  be  immediately  com- 
menced. In  carrying  out  the  works  it  is 
intended  to  retain  the  existing  mansion,  which 
is  to  be  utilised  as  far  as  possible  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  college.  The  plans  which  have 
been  prepared  include,  iu  addition  to  altera, 
tions  in  the  mansiou,  which  is  large  and  spacious, 
the  bnilding  of  a new  wing  in  the  first  instance. 
These  portions  of  the  intended  college  are 
expected  to  be  finished  and  occupied  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  the  course  of  a few  months, 
but  the  entire  building  will  not  be  completed 
until  about  the  close  of  next  year. 


Architectural  Union  Company. — At  the 
general  meeting  of  this  company  held  on  their 
premises,  9,  Conduit-street,  last  week,  a dividend 
of  6 per  cent,  was  declared  after  carrying  10  per 
cent,  of  tbe  net  income  to  the  improvement  fund, 
and  setting  apart  the  usual  sum  for  floe  to  City 
for  renewal  hereafter. 
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COST  OF  LONDON  SOHOOL.BOAED'S  SCHOOLS. 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board  the  committee  reported  the  cost  of  the  following  new  sohoole 
and  additions  to  sohools.  The  statement  shows  in  what  cases  the  authority  granted  to  the  com- 
mittee to  sanotioa  extras  np  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  contract  amoant  has  been  exceeded  : — 


Accom- 

modation. 

Name  of  School. 

Expenditure 
anthorised  by  tbe 

Extras 

anthoriaed  by 
the  Committee. 

Cost  per  Child, 

New  Schools. 

£. 

£. 

£.  B.  d. 

502 

Laystall-street,  Gray’s-inn-road  

5.172 

522 

11  6 10 

785 

Creed. place.  East  Greenwich  

9,040 

507 

12  3 3 

832 

Regent-street,  Deptford 

7,333 

262 

9 2 7 

582 

Sydenham-bill.road 

6,228 

47 

10  15  8 

753 

Hindlo-streeb,  Shacklowell 

7,283 

324 

10  2 0 

596 

JesBop-road,  Brixton  

6108 

351 

10  16  8 

607 

Garratt-lane,  Wandsworth 

5,773 

299 

10  0 1 

548 

Lower  Park-road,  Peckham  

5,605 

778 

11  12  11 

1,105 

Mantua-street,  Battersea  

8,989 

1,457 

9 9 0 

878 

Neokinger-road,  Bermondsey 

8,174 

320 

9 13  6 

837 

Manor-road,  Bermondsey  

8,646 

133 

10  9 9 

841 

Albion. street,  Rotherhithe 

8,322 

454 

10  8 8 

841 

Knapp-road,  Bromley 

7,483 

532 

9 10  7 

546 

Glengall-road,  CubittTown  

6,332 

50 

11  13  9 

E.'TLARGEMENTS. 

168 

Cook’s-ground,  Chelsea  

1,590 

31^ 

619 

Original  School  

5,576 

> 

277 

Viotory.plaoe,  Walworth  

2,450 

636  > 

1 1 II  ' 

1,036 

Original  School  

10,084 

100 

Aldenbam-street,  St.  Panoraa  

1,12-4 

28  / 

. 

1,016 

Original  School  

7,451 

1 

Additions  and  Improvements. 

Marlborougb-street,  Blackfriars-road 

555 

148 

London.fields,  Bethnal-green 

1,476 

78 

MORE  NEW  BOARD  SCHOOLS  FOR 
LONDON. 

The  election  of  the  members  of  the  London 
School  Board  having  resulted  in  a large  majority 
favourable  to  tbe  policj^of  the  old  Board,  who 
had  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  purchase 
land  for  the  erection  of  twenty. eight  additional 
new  Board  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  it  may  now  be  taken  for  granted  : 
that  the  building  of  these  additional  sohools  will 
be  carried  out.  The  total  quantity  of  land  pro- 
posed to  be  purchased  is  67,521  square  yards,  or 
between  14  and  15  acres  in  extent.  The  quan- 
tity of  land  to  be  purchased  in  the  Chelsea 
division  is  16,730  yards,  or  about  3^  acres,  for 
the  erection  of  six  schools  ; in  Finsbury,  2,137 
yards,  for  two  schools  ; in  Hackney,  8,264  yards, 
or  nearly  2 acres,  for  six  schools;  in  Marylebone, 
5,334  yards,  for  three  sohools ; in  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  3,672  yards,  for  two  sohools  ; in  Lam- 
beth, 17,110  yards,  for  six  sohools  ; in  South, 
wark,  5,135  yards,  for  four  schools  ; and  in 
Greenwich,  8,539  yards,  for  four  sohools. 


BAD  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NUNHEAD 
NEW  RESERVOIR. 

As  is  generally  known  the  Southwark  and 
Tauxball  Water  Company  have  for  some  three  or 
four  years  past  been  engaged  in  the  oonstruotion 
of  new  works,  to  meet  tbe  requirements  for  the 
needed  additional  supply  within  their  district, 
and  an  enormous  outlay  of  capital  has  been  in- 
ourred  in  constructing  new  reservoirs  at  Nan- 
head,  and  laying  down  several  miles  of  new 
mains  to  connect  the  reservoirs  with  tbe  com- 
pany’s intake.  These  works  are  now  all  but 
completed,  and  until  within  the  last  few  weeks 
it  was  expected  that  the  additional  supply  of 
water  would  be  furnished  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nunbead,  Feokbam,  and  the  surrounding 
districts  by  filling  the  new  Nunbead  reservoirs. 
An  unforeseen  circumstance  has,  however,  pre- 
vented  this,  and  it  now  seems  quite  unoertain 
as  to  how  soon  the  additional  supply  con. 
templated  by  the  constmotion  of  the  new 
works  can  be  farnisbed.  It  appears  that  tbe 
company  have  recently  taken  into  their  service 
a new  engineer,  and  according  to  the  half- 
yearly  report  of  tbe  company  which  has  just 
been  issued,  this  gentleman  has  made  state- 
ments  of  a very  serious  character  respecting 
both  the  construction  of  the  Nunbead  reservoir, 
its  situation,  and  the  nature  of  tbe  ground  upon 
which  it  is  placed.  According  to  the  directors’ 
report  to  their  sbarebolderB,  be  states  that  he  is 
neither  satisfied  with  its  mode  of  construction, 
its  position,  nor  the  geological  strata  upon  which 
it  rests,  and  that  it  will  require  much  oonsidera- 
tion  on  bis  part  before  be  can  take  npon  himself 


the  responsibility  of  filling  the  reservoirs  with 
water,  and  bringing  them  into  active  use.  The 
precise  defects  of  the  reservoirs,  whether  in 
point  of  construction  or  otherwise,  are  not 
stated,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  will 
all  be  explained  to  the  shareholders  at  the  meet- 
ing. In  tbe  meantime  tbe  reservoirs  remain 
empty. 


NON-FULFILMENT  OF  CONTRACT. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Urban  Anthority  of 
Portsmonth,  the  sabjoined  clause  from  the  Roads 
and  Works  Committee’s  report  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Jepps  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Cunningham  : — 
Your  committee  recommend  the  reecianon  of  thereao. 
lutiooa  passed  by  the  Council  on  the  6th  of  October  last, 
aoeepting  tbe  tenders  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Gabriel,  for  granite 
and  cbippinga,  and  Messrs.  Lees  & Co.,  for  lamp-columns, 
in  consequence  of  tbeir  tailing  to  enter  into  tbe  necessarj 
agreements  for  carrying  their  respective  contracts  into 
effect,  and  they  recommend  tbe  acceptance  of  the 
following  tenders  in  their  place  : — 

A.  F.  Manuelle,  Seething-lane,  London, — 

..AA  .A..  11a  OJ 


Broken  granite,  per  ton lls.  8d. 

Granite  chippings,  per  ton  7a.  6d. 


Jukes,  CoulsoL,  & Co,,  Clement’s-lane,  London, — 
If.  12b,  per  column. 

Mr.  A.  Nanoe,  jnn.,  said  it  appeared  that 
directly  the  contractor  fonnd  out  his  tender  was 
the  lowest  he  withdrew  from  it.  Mr.  Gabriel 
was  by  no  means  a small  business  man,  and 
ought  to  be  exposed  for  treating  the  Council  in 
the  way  he  had  done.  So  far  as  competency 
was  concerned,  Mr.  Gabriel  was  as  able  to  carry 
out  the  contract  as  Mr.  Manuelle. 

Mr.  Cunningham  divided  the  blame  between 
Mr.  Gabriel  and  the  Anthority.  When  the  contract 
was  accepted  it  ehoold  have  been  signed  before 
any  order  was  given,  instead  of  which,  granite 
was  sent  for.  It  would  nob  go  through  the  proper 
gauge,  being  2i  in.  instead  of  2 in.,  and  when  it 
was  sent  back  by  the  borough  engineer,  Mr. 
Gabriel  refused  to  forward  the  proper  size  nnder 
Is.  a ton  more  than  the  tender.  There  was  no 
legal  claim  on  Mr.  Gabriel  nnless  a stamped 
agreement,  which  would  cost  lOL,  had  been  used. 

The  clause  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 


BREACH  OP  CONTRACT. 

At  Worsbip-streol,  Tbomas  Edwards,  Tbomas  Ratter, 
and  James  Higgins,  cabinetmakers,  were  summoned 
before  Mr.  Bushby  by  Messrs.  Lawes,  cabinetmakers,  of 
66,  City-road,  for  breaches  of  contract.  The  cases  were 
heard  separately,  but  all  arose  ont  of  tbe  same  matter. 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Benn,  a partner  in  the  firm, 
showed  that  tbe  defendants  were  io  tbeir  aervioe  as 
cabinetmakers.  A mahogany  wardrobe  was  required  to 
be  made,  and  the  defendant  Edwards  bad  the  estimate 
and  plau  of  tbe  work  banded  to  him.  He  agreed  to  make 
it  according  to  the  plan  for  4f.  2s.  6d.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  on  the  plan  being  shown  to  other  men  in  the 
shop  it  was  voted  a new  kind  of  work,  and  they  said  it  should 
not  be  done  under  61.  2s.  6d.  The  men  and  the  defendants 
were  members  of  the  same  Society,  which  ruled  that  tbe 
work  should  not  be  done  at  the  agreed  price.  Edwards 
accordingly  threw  it  np,  althongh  he  had  signed  the  usnal 


contract  for  the  job.  The  work  was  then  •ffered  to  Rutter 
who  signed  for  it,  but  the  shopmen  refus  d to  allow  it  to 
be  done,  except  at  their  price,  and  he  also  threw  np  his 
contract.  After  some  time  Higgins  signed  tbe  contract, 
but  he  was  also  coerced  into  breaking  it.  The  work,  it 
was  said,  still  remained  undone.  Under  those  cirenm- 
stsnees,  Messrs.  Lawes  & Co.  took  the  present  proceedings, 
and  claimed  lOs.  damages  from  each  defendant  Mr.  Bonn 
wished,  however,  to  inform  the  Court  that  such  a sum 
was  merely  nominal,  and  the  proceedings  bad  been  taken 
t3  show  the  men  that  they  could  not  be  aUowed  to  role 
the  shop. 

Mr.  Bushby  ordered  Edwards  to  pay  10a.  and  28.  costs. 

Ratter  said  be  should  have  gone  on  with  the  work  if  the 
men  in  the  shop  had  not  threatened  to  break  his  head  and 
“ be  on  to  him.” 

Mr.  Bushby  said  that  in  using  threats  the  men  bad  com- 
mitted a very  great  offence,  and  if  brought  before  him  they 
would  find  that  the  law  was  strong  enough  to  reach  them. 
He  would  be  happy  to  grant  summonses,  if  applied  for' 
If,  however,  men  like  the  defendant  consented  to  such 
“ bullying,'*  and  had  not  spirit  enough  to  resent  it  and 
act  an  independent  part,  then  he  supposed  each  systematic 
terrorism  would  go  on, 

Mr.  Benn  snid  that  the  Society  upheld  the  men  in  the 
matter,  and  had  boasted  that  they  could  pay  all  the 
damages. 

Mr.  Bashby  ordered  Rutter  to  pay  tbe  damages  claimed, 
with  costa,  and  also  made  a similar  order  in  the  case  of 
Higgins.  The  money  was  paid  for  the  three  defendants 
almost  immediately. 

Alfred  Horne,  of  9,  Axe-plaee,  Hackney-road,  also 
appeared  to  a summons  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Lawes  for 
breach  of  contract  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances, 
and  was  ordered  to  pay  compensation  to  the  amount  of  6Z, 


BUILDERS’  ACTIONS. 

LACEY  V.  VILLIERS  — VILEIEES  V.  LACEY, 

These  were  cross  actions,  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  arising  out  of  transactions  between  tho 
parties  in  relation  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  old 
and  building  of  the  new  Canterburj.hall,  West- 
minster-road. 

Mr.  Day  shortly  opened  tbe  ease.  The  plaintiff,  a 
bnilder,  carrying  on  a large  business  in  the  City  of  London, 
entered  into  a contract  with  Mr.  Villiers,  proprietor  of 
the  Canterbury  Hal],  by  which  he  was  to  take  down  the 
old  well-known  hall,  and  build  and  reconstmot  the  new 
Canterbury  for  an  agreed  earn  of  9,000f.,  of  which  7,500Z 
was  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  tbe  balance,  l,50nL,  was  to 
be  represented  by  the  old  materials  of  the  bailding:  and 
disagreements  having  arisen  between  tbe  parties,  it  was  in 
reference  to  tho  l,600f.  for  the  old  materials  that  the 
action  was  brought. 

The  Judge,  Field,  having  looked  into  the  particulars  and 
seen  that  the  case  involved  qnestione  of  complicated 
accounts,  and  exhibited  masses  of  flgnres,  snegested  that 
the  matters  in  dispute  would  be  far  more  Skely  to  bo 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  by  eubmitting 
them  to  a referee  than  bj  a jury,  and  advised  counsel  that 
in  bis  opinion  would  be  best  course  for  plaintiff  and  defen- 
dant to  take. 

Counsel,  having  conferred  with  their  respective  clients 
and  their  solicitors,  agreed  to  his  lordship’s  suggestion  ; 
and  the  case,  withdrawn  from  the  jury,  went  off  accord- 
ingly for  settlement  by  a referee. 

Litigants  in  such  oases,  knowing  the  course 
usually  pursued,  might  save  themselveB  expenses 
by  agreeing  toreference  withont  first  going  into 
court. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

BIRD  V.  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. — A NEW 
SCHOOL  AT  MILE-END. 

This  was  a compensation  claim  in  the  Sheriffs’ 
Court,  before  Mr.  Under- Sheriff  Burchell  and  a 
Special  Jury,  by  Mr,  Bird,  of  Portman  House, 
Globe-road,  Mile-end,  for  land  belonging  to  him 
near  his  residence  required  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  school. 

The  claimant  had  resided  more  than  sixty  years  in  Fort- 
man  'House,  and  he  had  considerable  property  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  had  a garden  and  orchard,  and  the 
property  would  be  depreciated  by  the  erection  of  a school, 
which  would  be  a “ nuisance”  to  persons  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  land  could  be  utilised  in  building, 
and  would  realise  a considerable  sum. 

Several  valnera  were  called,  and  the  estimate  was  about 
6,OOOL,  and  a question  was  raised  as  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  School  Board.  No  evidence  was  given  on  the  part 
ofthe  Board.  It  was  proved  that  land  in  and  near  London 
was  rising  in  value,  and  it  was  said  that  builders  expected 
about  “ten  per  cent."  for  their  money.  For  the  Board 
1,718L  was  named  as  the  fuUamountoftbecIaim  that  could 
be  made  for  tbe  property. 

The  Jury  awarded  3,0001, 


Iiiclifield  Cathedral, — Soon  after  Arch- 
deacon Biokerateth’s  appointment  to  the  deanery, 
he  expressed  his  great  desire  to  advance  the 
work  of  improvement  of  the  cathedral  another 
stage,  and  to  commence  the  renovation  of  the 
exterior,  more  especially  the  west  front,  which 
though  originally  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ra9adeB  in  the  kingdom,  is  now  for  the  most  part 
faced  with  Roman  cement.  This  cement  was 
applied  to  it  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  now 
beginning  to  perish  in  several  places.  The 
restoration  will  be  directed  by  the  cathedral 
architect.  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  the  Dean’s  object 
being  to  reproduce  the  whole  in  stone  in  accord- 
ance with  the  guiding  details,  which  still  remain 
in  several  places,  more  especially  the  north- 
western  tower. 
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GLASS  ROOFS  FOE  LONDON. 

Sir, — I notice  in  your  issue  of  the  25th  ult. 
■a  reference  to  the  glass  roof  over  my  offices  in 
Bunhill.row,  by  Mr.  Knight,  in  a paper  read 
at  the  Eoyai  Institute  of  British  architects. 

As  I have  had  many  inquiries  respecting  this 
mode  of  construction,  and  it  has  now  stood  the 
test  of  time,  having  Ibeen  erected  when  the 
offices  were  built  in  1872,  perhaps  you  would 
kindly  allow  me  to  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  stating  my  experience  in  the  matter. 

The  roof  proper  is  flat,  of  iron  and  concrete 
faced  with  cement,  the  underside  of  the  roof 
forming  the  ceiling  of  the  bedroom  below ; a 
parapet*wall  is  carried  up  abont  3 ft.  high  all 
round,  and  on  this  wall  a sill  is  laid  ; from  this 
sill  oircnlar  bars  spring  and  meet  on  the  centre, 
where  there  is  a raised  hopper  for  ventilation  j 
sashes  open  at  each  end,  but  no  ventilation  is 
provided  at  the  sides. 

An  inner  wall,  about  2 ft.  6 in.  from  the  parapet 
wall  and  parallel  with  it,  forms  a tank  running 
round  the  house  with  a clear  floor-space  in  the 
centre.  This  tank  is  filled  with  mould  and 
planted  with  vines. 

It  is  not  quite  jcorrect  to  describe  this  as  the 
Paxton  principle,  as  Mr.  Knight  has  done. 
Paxton’s  Crystal  Palace  roof  is  on  the  ridge  and 
valley  principle,  one  curved  iron  rib  being  larger 
than  the  next,  and  straight  wood  bars  reach 
from  one  to  the  other,  forming  a snccession  of 
ridges  and  valleys.  This  system  would  greatly 
reduce  the  space  in  the  roof  of  a London  house, 
and  mine  is  a simple  curved  roof,  very  similar  to 
my  illustration  in  my  weekly  advertisement  in 
the  Builder.  The  bar  being  of  wood,  bent  on  a 
principle  patented  by  me,  where,  by  steaming 
the  bar,  bending  it  whilst  hot  on  a saddle  in  three 
pieces,  and  screwing  them  together  whilst  there, 
the  outer  member  of  the  bar  acts  as  a truss  on 
the  inner  member,  and  the  tendency  to  spring 
back  is  almost  entirely  obviated;  as  an  instance 
of  the  adaptability  of  wood  thus  bent  to  its  pur- 
pose, I may  mention  that  after  being  fixed  now 
for  four  years  not  a single  square  of  glass  has 
been  broken  or  even  cracked  through  any  move- 
ment of  the  bar.  The  glass,  I may  mention,  is 
not  bent,  only  common  straight  glass  is  used, 
and  by  having  a deep  rebate  in  the  bar  the 
carved  line  alone  is  seen  giving  so  much  the 
efl'ecb  of  bent  glass  that  a close  inspeotion  is 
necessary  to  convince  people  the  glass  is  not 
really  bent. 

I am  thus  particular  in  describing  the  con- 
struction of  my  roof  as  I find  an  objection  is 
raised  on  the  score  of  expense  and  the  cost  of 
repairs.  Its  first  cost  would  be  abont  28.  fid.  per 
foot  superficial  for  the  wood  and  glass,  and  the 
cost  of  repairs  would  be  perhaps  a coat  of  paint 
every  two  or  three  years. 

And  now  as  to  what  can  be  grown.  I have  said 
I have  planted  vines.  These  are  doing  very 
well.  I have  already  gathered  one  or  two 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  I hope  ultimately  to  pro- 
duce as  good  a crop  as  can  be  produced  in  an 
nnheated  vinery  of  the  same  size,  although  I am 
only  seven  minutes’  walk  from  the  Bank  of 
England. 

I say  nnheated,  but,  of  course,  it  could  be 
heated  very  easily,  being  on  the  top  of  the  house, 

A boiler  in  connexion  with  any  fire-place  in  the 
house  might  be  connected  with  it. 

The  advantages  of  such  a mode  of  construction, 
if  generally  adopted,  would  be  a very  great  im- 
provement  in  the  roofs  of  our  bouses.  As  glass 
is  to  slates  and  tiles,  so  would  these  improved 
roofs  be  to  existing  ones  in  those  dull  November 
days.  The  room  on  the  roof  would  be  the 
brightest  room  in  the  house.  With  the  streets 
of  London  getting  more  crowded  daily,  the 
children  of  the  care-takers,  who  must  live  as 
beat  they  can  in  town,  would  have  a playground 
cheerful  and  safe,  and  after  the  labours  of  the 
day  are  over,  the  room  on  the  roof,  with  its  vines 
overhead  and  its  peeping  bulbs  below,  is  a 
pleasant  beneficial  change  that  any  one  having 
once  enjoyed  would  not  readily  part  with, 

I am  quite  sure  if  these  roofs  were  better 
known,  they  would  become  more  general,  and  I 
shall  be  very  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
that  may  be  addressed  to  me  on  the  matter. 

W.  H.  Lascelles. 


SALT  IN  STONE. 

1.  Would  sandstone,  quarried  in  a sea  cliff,  about  7 ft. 
below  higb-water  level,  be  so  saturated  with  salt  as  to  be 
unlit  for  using  in  building  a dwelling-house,  the  mortar 
being  made  with  fresh-water  sand,  and  the  walls  battened  V 

2.  Would  it  be  practically  possible  to  put  such  stone 

through  a process  which  would  get  rid  of  the  aslt  • and  if 
so,  what  is  that  process  ? ’ j, 


A CHUKCH  IN  THE  FOREST. 

A CHURCH  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  has  been 
opened  in  the  Forest  of  Melk8bam,in  the  county 
of  Wiltshire, — a wild  and  uncultivated  district. 
This  oburoh  in  the  forest  is  not  only  erected  in 
the  sylvan  retreat  of  “ Woodpecker  tapping  at 
the  hollow  beech-tree,”  and  the  lair  of  foxes, 
but  must  look  for  a congregation  from  a very 
scattered  district. 

To  the  liberality  of  the  Rev.  B.  L.  Barnwell 
this  little  forest  church  and  its  primitive  wood- 
cutters are  indebted,  at  a cost  of  3,700L  The 
site  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  J,  Heathcote,  aud  other 
friends  have  helped  to  embellish  the  edifice. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Adye,  of  Bradford- 
on-Avon,  who  also  designed  the  super-altar. 

The  edifice — 70  ft.  by  20  ft. — is  capable  of 
seating  ISO  persons,  which,  with  but  a few  seats 
for  the  aged,  <Scc.,  are  all  unreserved.  St. 
Andrew’s  in  the  Forest  is  built  in  the  thirteenth- 
century  style,  and  of  freestone.  It  consists  of 
nave,  chancel,  and  vestry,  the  chancel  arch 
springing  from  foliated  corbels.  The  stained- 
glass  windows,  by  Mr.  Powell,  of  Wbitefriars, 
are  grand  for  so  small  a church.  The  com- 
munion.table,  of  oak,  is  a fac-aimile  of  that  in 
the  ohnrch  of  Bois  Sainte  Marie,  Soane-et- 
Loire,  France,  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
font  is  a copy  of  the  thirteenth  century  one  of 
Lymahall,  Herefordshire.  Why  ? 


SANATORIUM,  BANTRY  BAY. 

In  a recent  brief  article  of  the  Builder 
respecting  the  beautiful  retreat  of  Glengariff, 
as  compared  with  other  watering-places,  it  was 
omitted  to  state  that,  iu  addition  to  its  wide 
range  of  incomparable  scenic  beauties,  the 
degree  of  temperature  during  winter  and  spring 
is  Si®  higher  than  Montpellier,  although  situated 
more  northward  by  9®  ; besides  that,  as  a place 
of  summer  resort,  it  is  milder  and  more  equable  ; 
for  here  there  is  no  sunstroke,  no  malaria,  no 
mistrale,  no  bise:  in  fact,  the  native  vegetation 
proves  the  mildness  of  climate,  as  we  find  the 
arbutus  and  other  flowering  shrubs  in  richest 
luxuriance,  decorating  its  wild  and  varied  vales, 
hill-sides,  and  scarped  rocky  passes. 

Open  to  a bay  of  over  twenty  miles  iu  extent, 
having  a width  varying  from  four  to  seven  miles, 
bordered  by  picturesque  and  craggy  coasts — 
Bear  Island  at  the  entrance  of  its  wide,  deep 
waters;  Garinioh  Islo  and  Tower  midway;  and 
then  Glengariff  Bay,  with  several  Romanesque 
L.lets,  of  which  the  Baoatorium  and  hotel  com- 
mand the  [rioheat  views,  this  site  is  unequalled 
by  any  other  resort  for  invalids,  being  certainly 
more  temperate  during  summer  thun  Nice,  or 
any  of  the  Mediterranean  seaports,  which  cannot 
be  tolerated  by  tourists  for  residence  after 
April. 

It  is  stated  in  Prince  Puckler-Muskau’s  Tonr 
so  far  back  as  1828  ” The  climate  is  the  moat 

favourable  possible  for  vegetation  ; that  all  sorts 
of  evergreens,  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  even 
camellias,  stand  abroad  during  winter ; and  that 
dates,  pomegranates,  magnolias,  lyriodendrons, 
attain  their  fullest  beauty.” 

All  medical  men  of  note  in  Ireland  now 
recommend  their  patients  |in  consumption, 
laryngial  or  bronchial  diseases,  to  visit  Glen- 
garifi"  Sanatorium;  and  Dr.  Gilbert  Smith,  of 
Harley-street,  iu  1875  wrote  that  in  his  own 
individual  case  be  had  derived  great  benefit 
from  a two  months’  happy  sojourn  at  the  Ecoles 
Hotel  there. 

Dr.  Hudson,  ex-president  of  Queen’s  College, 
Dublin,  states  ; — “ I first  became  acquainted 
with  the  place  when  suffering  from  a laryngial 
cough,  which,  however,  rapidly  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  its  mild  climate.  Since  then  I have 
induced  many  invalids  to  resort  te  it,  with 
decided  advantage  in  every  instance.  Glen, 
gariff  appears  to  me  to  be  suited  to  those  who 
require  a mild  climate,  with  shelter  from 
prevailing  winds.” 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  Ireland  is  attested 
by  the  class  of  plants  which  grow  luxuriantly  in 
the  open  air ; and  the  meteorological  table  of  the 
district  proves  that  the  average  temperature 
exceeds  London  by  7°;  Torquay,  6°;  Cove,  4^®; 
Undercliff,  5®;  and  Penzance,  4®  ; the  difference 
being  still  greater  in  the  spring  months.  As  a 
summer  resort,  the  numerous  drives  through 
magnificent  scenery  confer  a greater  value  npon 
Glengraiff,  which,  although  there  is  yet  no  rail- 
way nearer  than  twenty  miles,  may  be  reached 
from  London  within  eighteen  hours, — the  grand 
drive  to  KUlarney  lakes  (lii  Kenmare)  ; the 


pass  of  Kemineagb,  and  Gougane  Borra ; the 
harbour  of  Bearhavenj  the  celebrated  caves  in 
Bantry  Bay  ; the  Sugar-loaf  Mountain  ; Hungry 
Hill  and  waterfall;  Adrigole  harbour;  the 
Priest  B Leap  ; the  Cloouie  and  Inohiquin  lakes  • 
Glanmore  Lake  and  Cobduff  Mountain : such  a 
coDtiuuation  of  enchanting  views  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  country.  Thus  lofty  moan, 
tains  (from  2,000  to  3,000  fc.),  with  interesting 
hills,  crags,  and  ravines,  protect  the  north,  north, 
west,  and  north-east  of  the  Sanatorium,  which  is 
provided  with  40  acres  of  grounds,  having  exten- 
sive walks  and  plantations ; so  that  complete 
shelter  from  wintry  winds  is  secured  by  nature, 
which  also  attempers  the  sea  by  the  influx  of  the 
warm  Gulf  Stream  tiding  in  at  this  south- 
west extremity  of  Ireland,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Bantry  Bay. 

The  existence  of  such  a refugium  patientoruvi 
has  been  but  lately  appreciated  in  Ireland,  and 
being  wholly  unknown  in  England,  these  few 
particulars  are  given  by  T.  H.  H. 


RISK  AT  THAMES  DITTON. 

Sir, — Perhaps  there  is  no  church  in  Surrey 
that  claims  the  attention  of  archmologists  more 
than  that  of  Thames  Ditton,  having,  for  one 
thing,  escaped  damage  in  Cromwell’s  time; 
for  here  we  find  brasses,  1534,  seven  or  eight 
about  this  date,  some  Norman. French  on  one  of 
the  pillars,  and  an  old  lance-shaped  window,  also 
a peculiar  arch,  a Normau  font  found  buried  in 
the  church,  and,  as  Murray  says,  a remarkable 
monument  to  the  Seargeant  Confectioner  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  various  other  interesting 
relics.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  doomed  to 
destruction  either  by  churchwardens  or  some 
other  Solon.  There  are  three  gaslights,  with 
three  jets  each,  placed  from  the  wall  within  a 
foot  of  the  ceiling, — if  to  burn  the  ugly  gallery 
down  alone,  so  much  the  better,  but  to  destroy 
this  ancient  church  would  be  as  atrocious  as 
burning  Canterbury  Cathedral.  T.  Browne. 


UNHEALTHY  BUILDING  AT  BATTERSEA. 

The  evils  of  cheap  building  by  those  needy 
and  speculating  builders  who  run  up  houses 
merely  to  sell,  had  an  illnstration  last  week  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works. 
A letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  John  Toone, 
vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Battersea,  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  Board  to  the  fact  that  in  Palk- 
road,  Battersea,  houses  were  being  built  upon 
rubbish  and  dust-shooDS,  without  basements,  and 
with  boarded  floors  close  to  the  earth,  and  that 
in  scarcely  any  of  the  houses  was  there  any  pro- 
vision  for  ventilation  beneath  the  floors.  The 
letter  elicited  a disoossion  amongst  the  members 
of  the  Board,  but  with  no  practical  result,  the 
generally  expressed  opinion  amongst  them  being, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  as  to  build- 
ing within  the  metropolis  they  had  no  power  to 
remedy  the  evils  complained  of.  Mr.  Cox,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Board,  suggested  that  the 
attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  be 
drawn  to  the  manner  in  which  modern  houses 
were  often  built  in  the  Battersea  district,  on 
which  the  chairman  remarked  that  the  Board 
were  perfectly  aware  of  the  evils  caused  by  the 
practices  by  builders  complained  of  in  the  letter. 
They  had  endeavoured,  at  the  cost  of  thousands 
of  pounds,  to  remedy  it,  but  their  h.'inds  were 
tied.  The  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  seemed 
only  to  provide  against  fire. 


The  Proposed  Aquarium  at  Birming-- 
ham. — The  plans  of  this  projected  building  have 
been  printed  and  privately  circulated.  Accord- 
ing  to  a Birmingham  paper,  they  show  the 
aquarium  tanks  skirting  the  ground-floor  of  the 
central  hall,  of  which  they  form  the  outer  walls. 
The  tanks  are  tweuty-one  in  number,  the  largest 
being  50  ft.  long  and  spacious  enough  to  contain 
most  important  and  interesting  specimens.  The 
table-tanks  will  be  numerous,  and  placed  in  a 
conservatory,  which  will  serve  as  a vestibule  to 
the  corridors  of  the  aquarium  as  well  as  to  the 
central  hall.  The  floor  above  the  entrance  to 
the  building  will  be  used  as  a tea-room,  the 
windows  of  which  will  open  on  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  conservatory.  The  tea-room  will  com- 
municate with  a gallery  running  round  the  cen- 
tral hall,  intended  for  the  exhibition  of  scientifio 
models.  The  central  hall,  flanked  by  the  aquarium 
tanks,  will  be  used  as  a concert-room.  The  site 
proposed  for  the  building  is  in  New  Edmund- 
street. 


Deo,  16,  1876,] 
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A BIGGER  "JACK”  STILL. 

A coEEEsroNDENT,  “ W.  B.  S./'  Writes  thns  :~ 
Yoa  have  a notioe  of  a great  roasting-jack  made 
for  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  kitchen  at  Eaton 
Hall,  in  jonr  paper  of  last  week,  and  an  aooonnt 
of  one  still  greater  — made  for  the  “Teach 
Miodhohnarba,”  or  banqueting-hall,  of  ancient 
Tara — may  perhaps  interest  yonr  readers. 

Tnis  gigantic  spit,  called  “ Bir  Nechin,”  or  the 
Spit  of  Nechin,  the  chief  smith  of  Tara,  appears 
to  have  been  half  the  length  of  the  hall,  and  so 
constrncted  as  to  shot,  or  be  coiled  up,  when  not 
in  use.  A very  old  Gaelic  MS.,  preserved  in 
Trinity  College,  Doblin,  describes  it  as—"  a stick 
at  each  end  of  it,  and  its  axle  was  wood,  and  its 
wheel  was  wood,  and  its  body  was  iron  : and  there 
were  twice  nine  wheels  on  its  axle  that  it  might 
turn  the  faster  : and  there  were  thirty  spits  oat 
of  it,  and  thirty  spindles,  and  thirty  hooks,  and  it 
was  as  rapid  as  the  rapidity  of  a stream  in  tnm. 
ing:  and  thrice  nine  spits  and  thrice  nine 
cavities  [pots],  and  one  spit  forrooeting,  and  one 
wing  nsed  to  set  it  in  motion.” 

The  household  of  the  Monarch  of  Erinn,  that 
sat  in  the  ball,  numbered  over  a hundred,  and 
the  daily  allowance  for  dinner  was  two  cows, two 
salted  hogs,  and  two  pigs.  A great  double- 
handed  vessel,  called  the  “dabhao,”  or  vat,  held 
a hundred  “ drinkings,”  and  the  vat  was  fur. 
niahed  with  fifty  grooved  golden  horns,  and  a 
hundred  pewter  vessels. 

Two  plans  of  the  great  hall  of  Tara,  with  this 
great  spit  and  its  attendant  “ daul,”  or  waiter, 
the  “dabhao,”  and  the  different  positions  set 
apart  for  the  company,  taken  from  the  " Book 
of  Leinster”  and  the  “ Yellow  Book  of  Lecaine,” 
are  given  in  the  series  of  fac-similes  of  the 
National  MSS.  of  Ireland,  made  at  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Office  in  Southampton. 


THE  SPA  COMPETITION,  SCAEBOROUGH. 

SiE,— Some  few  jears  back  the  Cliff  Bridge  Company 
advertised  for  plana  for  laying  out  the  now  grounds,  and 
offered  premiuma  of  l(.K)i.  and  501,,  the  premiums  to  merge 
in  the  commission  on  the  cost  offce  successful  architect's 
plan.  Numerous  oompetitora  from  all  parts  of  England 
sent  in  deaiana  under  motto.  I was  fortunate  euongh  to 
obtain  the  first  premium  of  1001.,  but  as  yet  no  extensive 
works  have  been  carried  out.  1 have  also  since  the  com- 
petition, by  order  of  the  committee,  prepared  various 
plans  for  skaliog-rinks,  baths,  extension  of  the  promenade, 
&c.,  none  of  which  have  bven  carried  out.  I think,  there- 
fore, I deserve  aome  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
shareholders,  having,  aa  I consider,  fairly  won  the  position 
I at  present  hold  of  ‘‘Architect  to  the  Cliff  Bridge 
Company,  " and  as  it  is  the  invariable  custom  when  there 
has  been  a competition  for  the  successful  competitor  to  be 
employed  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  works  of  a similar 
character,  I hope  no  exception  will  be  made  in  my  case, — 
otherwise  why  have  compotitions  ?— for  no  architect  of  any 
standing  wonld  compete,  did  his  success  lead  to  nothing 
beyond  the  premium.  The  KK'l.  I received  scarcely  paid 
for  the  cost  of  getting  out  the  competition  plans,  and 
further  I prepared  plans  and  superintended  the  coustruc- 
tion  of  a retaining  wall  to  the  new  ground  at  an  outlay  of 
about  8001.  at  no  charge  to  the  company ; the  commission 
on  the  same  being  401.,  it  reduced  (he  premium  of  1001.  to 
601.,  actually  leaving  me  considerably  out  of  pocket. 

I do  not  tbink  many  architects  arc  aware  that  at  a 
meeting  of  shareholders,  on  the  13th  of  November,  my 
plans  were  produced  and  approved  of  genrrally  by  the 
committee.  They  did  not  binu  tbcmselves  to  them  in  detail, 
for  they  were  only  sketch  plans ; since  then  the  committee 
have  issued  iustructions  to  architects,  and  in  these 
instructions  I see  in  clauses  Nos.  1 and  4 they  actually 
suggest  what  was  shown  in  my  plans,  and  which  em- 
bodies the  general  scheme,  thus  giving  to  the  public  the 
benefit  of  ail  my  tliought  and  work.  Of  the  injustice  to 
me  in  this  matter  I will  make  no  comment. 

C.  A.  BUET, 


THE  NEW  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  REGENT’S 
CANAL,  CHALK  EARM  ROAD. 

Sir, — At  a meeting  of  the  Highways  and 
Pablio  Works  Committee,  held  on  Monday  last, 
a member  drew  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  a letter  that  appeared  in  the  Builder  of  the 
2od  of  December,  signed  “ Matt.  T.  Shaw  & 
Co.”,  in  which  the  following  misstatements  are 
made  : — 

“ The  novel  feature  of  utilising  the  two  main 
girders  to  serve  as  gas  mains  emanated  from  and 
has  been  carried  oat  by  us.  We  have  constructed 
these  girders  so  as  to  be  quite  gas-tight,” — and 
I am  directed  by  the  committee  to  request  your 
permission  to  correct  the  misstatements. 

The  idea  (which  is  not  novel)  of  utilising  the 
two  main  girders  to  serve  as  gas  mains  did  not ' 
emanate  from  Matt.  T.  Shaw  & Co.  It  ema- 
nated from  Mr.  Hersey,  the  well-known  and 
much  respected  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Imperial 
Gas  Light  & Coke  Company.  I had  made  pro- 
vision for  carrying  a gas  main  of  the  same  size 
only  aa  the  main  that  was  laid  over  the  old 
bridge,  not  knowing  that  the  requirements  o 
the  gas  company  rendered  necessary  much 
larger  mains  over  the  canal  for  the  supply  of  the 


district  to  the  north  of  the  canal.  Mr.  Hersey 
suggested  the  nse  of  two  of  five  main  girders 
when  be  first  became  aware  of  their  shape  and 
size.  The  idea  is  not  novel  to  Mr.  Hersey.  In 
1871  the  Imperial  Gas  Company  constructed  a 
bridge  over  Sir  George  Duckett’s  Canal — the 
“ Three  Colts. lane  ” Bridge — of  which  the  three 
main  wrought-iron  girders  are  used  as  gas  mains, 
the  capacity  of  the  three  girder  mains  being 
eqnal  to  two  48-iD.  mains  that  are  laid  in  Three 
Cults-lane  (which  leads  from  Old  Ford-road  to 
Victoria  Park)  on  either  side  of  the  canal. 

The  other  mis-statement  I am  directed  to 
correct  is  this,  “ We  have  constructed  these 
girders  so  as  to  be  quite  gas-tight.”  Unfortu- 
nately they  are  not  so, — indeed,  so  little  satis- 
factory is  their  condition  as  to  gas-tightness,  and 
the  delay  caused  by  the  endeavours  to  make 
them  so  is  creating  so  much  dissatisfaction,  that 
I have  reason  to  believe  the  gas  company  con- 
template the  abandoning  the  idea  of  using  the 
girders  as  gas-mains,  unless  they  are  rendered 
completely  fit  for  that  purpose  within  a very 
limited  period. 

William  Booth  Scott,  C.E. 

Chief  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry. 

St.  Pancras. 


"THE  INFLUENCE  OP 
BUSINESS  REQUIREMENTS  UPON  STREET 
ARCHITECTDRE.” 

Sir, — As  ray  paper  on  the  above  subject,  read 
at  the  Institute  on  Nov.  20th,  was  published 
in  extenso  in  your  journal,  you  will  do  me  a 
favour  by  publishing  the  accompanying  letter 
from  Messrs.  Belcher,  having  reference  to  my 
criticism  upon  Mansion  House  buildings. 

Their  explanation  affords  but  another  instance 
of  the  injury  to  architecture,  and  injustice  to  its 
professors,  likely  to  result  when  employers  fail 
to  entrust  the  entire  structure,  with  all  its 
finishings,  to  the  one  master-mind  of  its  designer. 

Samuel  Knight. 


la  yonr  intereBlinfj  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Institute  of  BritUb  Arebitects  on  "Street  Architecture,” 
ic.,  wo  observed  in  your  otherwise  Uattering  allusion  to 
our  Mansioo-hoase  Buildings,  at  the  corner  of  Queen 
Victoria-street,  that  you  just'y  criticise  its  " substructure 
of  shopp.”  Such  is  the  value  of  frontage  for  advertising 
purposes  that,  in  spite  of  our  urgent  request,  the  ground- 
fioor  was  taken  out  of  our  bands,  that  experienced  shop- 
front fitters  might  contrive  to  cover  every  available  inch 
of  space  with  plate  glass ! Massive  piers  which  we  bad 
built  at  the  circular  corner  were  afterwards  out  away, 
amongst  other  things,  for  this  purpose.  Thus  we  are  in  no 
way  responsible  as  architects  for  this  ground-Qoor,  except 
the  entrance  to  olHceP,  which  we  with  some  diffiouliy 
maintained. 

We  believe  that  a re-action  is  now  setting  in,  nnd 
healthy  criticism  will  aid  it.  The  shop-keeper  is  learning 
the  fact  that  he  can  attract  the  attention  of  the  public 
otherwise  than  by  bis  goods  and  wares,  and  that  a well- 
designed  ground- fioor  in  connexion  with  the  upper 
structure  gives  a character  to  his  business  and  dis- 
tinguishes bis  shop  from  hia  neighbour's,  and  that  with 
reasonable-sized  openings  or  sub-divisions  goods  can  bo 
better  classified  and  displayed. 

J.  & J.  BZLCnEE. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hamhledon  (Hampshire). — The  Bishop  ofWin- 
Chester  has  ro-opened  a flue  village  ohurch,  that 
of  Hambledou  iu  Hampshire.  This  church  has 
double  nave  divided  by  a transverse  arch,  forming 
the  entrance  arch  of  a smaller  church  built  in 
pre-Norman  times.  That  edifice  appears  to  have 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a northern  aisle, 
whose  massive  pillars  resemble  those  of  St. 
Cross,  near  Winchester.  Subsequently,  a 
southern  aisle  was  erected ; and  then,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  an  extension  eastward  was 
made  by  the  erection  of  a second  nave  with 
aisles  and  a spacious  cbancel.  This  church 
retains  the  ancient  feature  of  a gradual  slope 
of  the  floor  upwards,  from  west  to  east.  The 
cbancel  was  restored  by  the  Ecolesiastical 
Commissioners  under  their  architect,  Mr.  E. 
Christian ; and  the  rest  of  the  church  at  the 
expense  of  the  parishioners  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  James  Poster,  of  Southampton. 

Shirhurn. — The  parish  church  of  Shlrbarn  has 
recently  been  re-opened,  after  restoration  at  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Earl  of  Maoolesfield.  The 
church,  as  it  now  stands,  mainly  consists  of  fonr- 
teenth-century  work,  but  traces  of  a much  older 
church  have  been  found  during  the  progress  oi 
the  works.  It  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north 
and  south  transepts,  and  north  chapel,  the  latter 
being  used  aa  a burial-place  for  the  Barker  family. 
The  oharoh  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  north 
transept  and  north  chapel,  entirely  re-roofed, 
open  roofs  of  stained  deal,  plastered  between 
rafters,  being  substituted  for  theplaster  ceiUngs 


and  leaky  roofs  of  old.  The  cbancel  roof  is 
boarded  with  moulded  ribs.  A new  south  porch 
has  also  been  built,  and  a stair  turret  added  to 
the  tower.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles,  of  a warm  brown  tint.  Tho 
floors  of  the  nave  and  transepts  are  laid  with 
Staffordehire  quarries,  arranged  in  various  pat- 
terns. The  floors  of  the  chancel  and  sacrarium, 
and  the  mosaics  of  the  reredos,  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Simpson  & Co.  The  east  window 
and  west  tower  window  have  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of 
London;  tho  snbjects  being  — in  the  east 
window,  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  and 
in  the  tower  window,  “Christ  blessing  little 
Children,”  the  tower  being  used  aa  a bap- 
tistery. The  painted  glass  has  been  given  by 
the  Countess  of  Maoclesfield.  Some  interesting 
discoveries  were  made  duringthe  progress  of  the 
works.  In  the  south  transept  a fine  Decorated 
window,  concealed,  on  the  inside,  by  a large 
monumeat,  and,  on  the  outside,  by  brick  and 
plaster,  has  been  opened  and  restored.  The 
whole  of  the  works  were  executed  by  Messrs. 
Symm  & Co.,  of  Oxford,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  architect,  of  London,  Mr.  J. 
Stockham,  Estate  Cleik  of  Works,  superin. 
tending. 

Seend. — The  ohancol  of  Seend  parish  church, 
near  Bath,  has  just  been  re-opened,  after  re- 
building. Seend  Church  is  a Perpendicular 
erection,  the  nave  and  north  aisle  having  been 
rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century,  while  the  lower 
part  of  the  old  church  appears  to  belong  to  a 
still  older  fabric.  The  ohancel  being  considered 
very  inadequate  and  nnsuitable,  the  Vicar  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  rebuild  it,  and  oonsnlted 
Mr.  A.  J.  Style,  architect,  of  Thames  Ditton, 
from  whose  designs  the  chancel  has  been  re- 
built. Iu  preparing  his  designs,  the  architect 
kept  iu  view  what  he  believed  would  have  been 
the  iutentiona  of  those  who  restored  the  church 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  had  they  been  enabled 
to  effect  tbe  entire  rebuilding.  Bath  stone  baa 
been  nsed  in  the  construction  of  the  building, 
the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  lead,  being  partly 
of  oak  and  partly  of  pitch  pine.  The  stalls  arc 
of  oak.  The  total  cost  of  the  restoration  has 
been  about  l,0O0J.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  R.  D. 
Mailings,  of  Devizes. 

Buckie. — All  Saints’  Episcopal  Church,  Buckie, 
has  just  been  opened.  The  new  church  stands 
on  the  Square,  on  ground  given  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
of  Cluny,  the  proprietor  of  Buckie,  and  may  be 
desoiihed  as  of  tbe  Decorated  Gothic  styla. 
Internally  it  measures  73  ft.  by  21  ft.  6 in.  It 
consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  the  latter  having 
a circular  end.  The  chancel  is  separated  from 
tbe  nave  by  a stone  arch,  and  is  elevated  by  a 
series  of  steps,  three  at  the  arch,  and  two  at  the 
sacrarium.  There  will  be  accommodation  for 
ISO  persons.  The  entrance-door  is  at  the  south, 
west  angle  of  the  nave.  A porch  has  been 
erected  here,  and  above  it  is  a tower  and 
broached  eione  spire,  rising  to  the  height^  of 
about  100  ft.  Mr.  Ross,  Inverness,  was  archi- 
tect of  the  building,  and  tbe  contractors  for  the 
whole  of  the  work  were  Messrs.  Stuart  & Taylor, 
Peterhead.  The  gasfittings  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  London.  The  total  coat  was 
2,0001. 


The  Ruins  of  Persepolis.— In  a second 
lecture  delivered  to  tbe  members  of  the  Midland 
Institute  at  Birmingham,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr. 
Arthur  Arnold  said  that  two  distinguished 
Eoglishmen  who  had  written  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  halls  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  at  Persepolis — 
Professor  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  Pergusson — had 
never  seen  them.  Had  Professor  Rawlinson 
seen  the  buildings  of  Italy,  of  Greece,  of  Egypt, 
and  of  Asia,  be  never  would  have  written  of  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis,  and  in  partioular  of  the  Hall 
of  a Hundred  Columns,  as  the  great  pillared 
halls  which  constitute  the  glory  of  Arlan  arohi- 
lecture,  and  which  even  in  their  ruins  provoke 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  modern  Europeans, 
familiar  with  all  the  triumphs  of  Western  art, 
with  Grecian  temples,  Roman  baths  and  amphi- 
theatres, McMrish  palaces,  Turkish  mosques,  and 
Christiau  cathedrals.  This  is  just  the  point  in 
which  the  buildings  of  Persepolis  fail.  They  are 
deeply  interesting  as  records  of  the  Acbrnmenian 
dynasty;  they  are  illustrated  books  of  prioelesa 
value  in  their  inscriptions  and  sculpture;  but 
for  grandeur,  and  even  solidity,  they  never  were 
comparable  to  some  of  the  buildings  of  Athens, 
nor  among  modern  and  Christian  buildings  to  the 
ohurch  of  St.  Isaac  in  St.  Petirtburg. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Charlton. — The  east  window  of  All  Siints’ 
Church,  Charlton,  Wilts,  has  been  filled  with 
Btained  glass,  the  subject  being  the  Craoifixion, 
The  window  is  by  Hardman  <fe  Co.,  of  Birming- 
ham, and  was  the  gift  of  Eari  Nelson. 

Clive. — The  little  ohuroh  in  the  Tillage  of 
Clive,  near  Grinshill,  has  jnsthad  all  its  windows 
renewed.  The  window  over  the  reredos  has  been 
erected  by  Miss  Catharine  Harding,  of  The  Clive. 
The  subject  of  the  design  is  the  Ascension  of  our 
Lord.  The  memorial  window  and  the  other  new 
windows  are  the  workmanship  of  Mr.  JohnDavies, 
of  Shrewsbury. 

Nottingham. — The  new  west  window  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Nottingham,  was  dedicated  on 
thelfich  ult.  The  window  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Hardman,  and  is  stated  to  have  cost  l,400i.  The 
subject  of  the  whole  is  the  life  of  St.  Mary. 
This  window  is  in  memory  of  the  late  Thomas 
Adams. 

Dover, — A stained.glaes  window  has  just  been 
added  to  Trinity  Churoh,  Dover.  The  centre 
light  has  been  given  by  the  Misses  Pain,  in 
memory  of  their  late  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Pain, 
and  another  light  by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Hayward,  as  a memorial  of  their  parents. 
The  window  altogether  consists  of  five  lights. 
Above  these  is  a circular  light.  The  work,  which 
covers  upwards  of  200  square  feet  of  glass,  has 
been  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Barrand,  & Westlake. 

Buckland. — It  has  been  determined  to  accept 
the  design  and  specification  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell  for  a stained. glass  window  for  the  north  side 
of  the- chancel  of  Buckland  Church,  as  a memorial 
of  the  late  Bav.  Joseph  Moore,  rural  dean  and 
vicar  of  Buckland. 


^iCDlis  ^eccifaftr. 

The  Economy  of  Workshop  Manipulation,  By  J. 

Bicjiabds.  London  and  New  Tork : E.  &. 

P.  N.  Spon.  1876. 

Books  on  construction  generally  consist  of 
examples,  drawings,  and  explanations  of  things 
oonatrnoted,  but  in  most  oases  the  learner  can 
examine  the  things  themselves.  Examples  and 
drawings  relate  to  how  things  are  oonstrnoted, 
but  a better  inquiry  for  a learner  is  why  they 
are  so  constrncted. 

In  studying  a steam-engine,  for  instance, 
steam,  as  the  motive  agent,  should  first  be 
studied,  and  an  apprentice  must  first  learn  to 
regard  force  as  an  indestructible  element, — 
something  that  may  be  measured  and  trans- 
mitted, but  nob  created  or  destroyed,  by  me- 
chanism; then  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  may 
be  understood.  But  a learner  should  study  the 
nature  of  the  force  which  acts  upon  an  engine 
through  the  example  of,  and  as  actingupon,  that 
engine,  and  not  abstractedly.  Take,  for  in- 
stance,  the  case  cited  by  the  author,  “ the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  base  and  perpendicular  of 
a right-angled  triangle,”  being  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse.  “How  dull  and 
objectless  it  seems  to  a young  man,”  without 
knowing  a purpose  to  whioh  the  problem  is  to  be 
applied.  But  if  the  same  learner  were  to  see  the 
foreman  of  a bnildiog  squaring  a foundation  by 
measuring  out  six  on  one  side  and  eight  on  the 
other,  and  ten  across  from  point  to  point,  he 
might  see  in  this  operation  the  application  of 
that  tiresome  problem,  and  would  awake  to  a 
new  interest  in  the  matter.  And  so,  in  Btndying 
the  force  of  steam  or  of  water,  if  he  regard  it  as 
applied  to  au  actual  engine  he  will  study  it  with 
more  eSecb. 

In  designing  the  parts  of  an  engine,  or  any- 
thing to  which  motion  is  to  be  given,  regard 
must  be  had  to  experience  in  the  velocity  of  the 
motion  in  actual  machines.  The  author’s  re- 
marks are  mostly  of  a general  character  on 
machinery;  but  in  the  matter  of  shafts  he  says 
that  experience  has  demonstrated  that,  for  ordi- 
nary cases,  where  power  is  transmitted  and 
applied  with  tolerable  regularity,  a shaft  3 in.  in 
diameter,  making  150  revolutions  a minute,  its 
bearings  three  to  foor  diameters  in  length,  and 
placed  10  ft.  apart,  will  safely  transmit  bO-horse 
power.  The  strength  of  shafts  to  resist  torsional 
strain  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter,  and 
by  assuming  the  above.described  example  to  be 
true, — and  it  can  be  proved  in  numerous  examples 
in  practice  whether  it  is  true  or  not, — the 
diameter  of  a shaft  to  transmit  greater  or  less 
power  can  be  ascertained.  The  length  between 
the  bearings  should  be  as  the  diameter,  and  the 


speed  inversely  as  the  diameter.  The  transmis- 
sion  of  power  by  means  of  belts,  by  gearing,  by 
water,  and  by  air,  is  commented  upon  by  the 
antbor ; and  in  respect  of  the  nse  of  air  he  gives 
a few  usefol  directions  foroonsideration  : — 1.  The 
value  of  pneumatic  machinery  in  reaching  places 
where  ateam-fornaces  cannot  be  employed.  2. 
The  nse  that  may  be  made  of  air  after  it  has 
been  applied  as  a motive  agent.  3.  The  saving 
from  condensation,  to  whioh  steam  is  exposed, 
avoidance  of  heat,  and  the  conaeqnent  expansion 
and  oontraotioD  of  long  conducting  pipes.  4.  The 
loss  of  power  by  friction  and  angles  in  conducting 
air  through  pipes.  5.  The  lubrication  of  sur- 
faces working  under  air-pressnre,  such  as  the 
pistons  and  valves  of  engines.  6.  The  diminished 
cost  of  generating  power  on  a large  scale  com- 
pared with  a number  of  separate  steam-engines 
distributed  over  manafaotnring  districts.  7.  The 
effect  of  pneumatic  machinery  in  reducing  in- 
surance  rates  and  danger  of  fire.  8.  The  expense 
of  the  appliances  of  distribution  and  their  main- 
tenance. We  commend  these  remarks  o the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

Thronghout  the  book  are  dispersed  hints  and 
remarks  usefnl  alike  to  the  apprentice,  the  werk- 
man,  and  the  master. 


VARIOaUM. 

Undee  the  title  of  “ Eongh  Sketches  from  the 
Hebrides,”  Miss  Florence  Selons  is  oontribnting 
to  “Chambers’s  Journal ” some  graphic  papers 
on  this  little  known  district.  We  quote  a few 
sentences  from  her  “Glimpses  of  Skjo”: — 
“ Before  quitting  the  Highlands,  I must  say  jnst 
a few  words  about  the  people  who  live  and  die 
in  these  beantifnl  regions  of  mountain  and  valley, 
lake  and  sea.  The  rain,  and  the  mist,  and  the 
sharp  mountain  air  seem  favourable  for  the 
development  of  muscle  and  bone,  for  these  men 
and  women  are  a fine,  stalwart,  healthy  race;  in 
many  places,  especially  among  the  sailor  and 
fisher  classes,  they  are  a handsome  race  as  well, 
with  fair  hair  and  skios,  fine  features,  and  keen 
eyes.  In  and  about  Stornoway,  many  of  the 
women  are  beantiful,  and  their  beauty  is  set  off  to 
great  advantage  by  a very  picturesque  costume. 
But  everywhere,  whether  handsome  or  not,  we 
have  found  them  characterised  by  a peculiar 
gentleness  and  courtesy  of  manner,  by  a natural 
refinement,  that  removes  them  utterly  from  the 
very  slightest  tinge  of  vulgarity  and  common, 
ness,  and  by  an  intelligence  and  cultivation 
which  are  rarely  met  with  among  the  lower 
classes  iu  the  south.  Not  only  do  they  nearly 
all  read  and  write,  even  those  who  dwell  in 
miserable  mud  hovels,  but  many  of  them  read 
books,  and  think,  and  deliver  themselves  in  well- 
chosen  and  intelligible,  if  quaint  English,  on 
variooB  subjects  of  public  and  individual,  or  even 
political,  interest,  upholding  their  own  opinion 
warmly  and  well  when  they  happen  to  differ 
from  you.  Many  of  them  feel  and  speak  strongly 
on  the  subject  of  the  system  of  large  landholder- 
ships  that  prevails  throughout  the  Highlarids  to 
the  exclusion  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  also 
of  the  severity  of  the  game-laws,  and  the 
harshness  of  the  punishments  attendant  on  the 
breaking  of  those  laws.  In  their  speech  they  are 
singularly  re6ned ; and  the  very  poorest,  even 
when  quarrelling,  rarely  make  use  of  the  vulgar, 
meaningless,  and  brutal  words  and  oaths  that 
disgrace  and  disfigure  the  speech  of  the  poor 
in  England  either  in  town  or  conntry. 
As  for  real  kindness,  ready  sympathy,  and 
willing  help  in  any  emergency,  I think’ these 

Highlanders  cannot  easily  be  snrpassed.” 

Casseh’s  Family  Magazine  suggests  comfort  for 
cold  journeys During  a far  and  tedions 
journey,  the  want  of  some  method  of  warming 
railway  carriages  is  a bitter  experience  to  most 
travellers.  Foot-warmers  are  not  enoogh,  and 
even  these  are  not  always  available,  or  even  pro- 
curable. People  have,  therefore,  to  remain,  in 
half.frozen  wrecebedness,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  railway  discomforts  kill 
more  people  than  railway  accidents.  A French 
inventor,  however,  has  contrived  a combustible 
componud  whioh  may  help  to  introdnee  a golden 
age  for  travellers.  ‘ It  is,’  he  says,  ‘ susceptible 
of  numerocs  applications,  but  it  is  specially  de- 
signed for  warming  vehicles  employed  for  the 
transport  of  passengers  on  railways  and  common 
roads.'  The  base  of  this  new  fuel  is  carbonised 
tan  or  wood.bark,  whioh  is  mixed  with  a small 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  lead,  or  spirit  of  nitre ; 
slaked  lime  or  loam  being  added  as  agglutinative 
oragglomerative  matter.  The  composition  bums 
very  gradually,  and  the  combastion  may  be  ren- 
dered still  slower  by  adding  to  the  above 


materials  a small  quantity  of  the  dust  of  wood- 
charcoal.  Neither  smell  nor  smoke  is  given  off, 
and  the  new  componnd  not  only  ignites  with  the 
greatest  facility,  but  once  ignited  barns  con. 
tinnously  and  uniformly.  A small  quantity 
burned  in  a footwarmer  or  chafing-pan,  with  a 
limited  supply  of  air,  will  not  be  completely  con- 
sumed for  about  sixteen  hours,  and  during  that 
time  will  develop  heat  enough  to  warm  a com- 
partment of  an  ordinary  railway  carriage.” 

Messrs.  T.  Pettitt  & Co.  have  issned  a new  pocket 
diary  ruled  for  quantities,  specially  for  the  nse 

of  architects,  enrveyors,  and  builders. “Mr. 

Punch’s  Packet  Book”  retains  its  neual 
character.  The  frontispiece  illustrates  amusingly 
“ the  Autumn  (Matrimonial)  Manceuvres.”  Mr. 
Tenniel's  “Modern  Munchausen”  is  excellent. 

We  understand  that  of  Captain  Burnaby’s 

“Ride  to  Khiva”  not  less  than  1,000  copies,  in 
addition  to  the  large  number  required  by  the 
other  libraries,  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Madie 
alone;  that  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the 
work  were  exhausted  in  a week ; and  that  a third 
edition  is  already  nearly  exhausted.  A fourth 
edition  is  in  the  press. 


glisfellams. 

Art  Teaching. — Mr.  W,  H.  Fisk,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  delivered  an  address  on  Monday 
on  this  subject  before  the  Society  of  Lady 
Artists,  in  their  gallery,  Great  Marlborough- 
street.  Mr.  Fisk  said  that  in  the  coarse  of  an 
experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  teaching  he 
bad  learned  the  requirements  and  the  difficulties 
of  stadents.  In  the  first  place,  art  was  a craft, 
and  to  produce  good  work  certain  rales  must  be 
followed.  In  a painting  school,  the  subjects 
necessary  for  a pupil  to  study  were  form, 
methods  of  painting,  composition,  effect,  colour, 
perspective,  and  the  aspects  of  nature.  As  to 
whether  the  study  of  form  should  be  pursued 
from  the  life  first  or  from  the  antique,  the 
antique,  he  said,  should  be  need  for  improving 
the  taste,  but  the  pupil  must  be  educated 
to  understand  where  the  beauty  of  the  antique 
lay.  With  respect  to  methods  of  painting, 
the  various  methods  used  by  the  old  masters 
should  all  be  taught  to  the  student,  when  he 
would  discover  some  method  through  which  be 
would  feel  that  he  oonld  express  himself  with 
the  brush.  The  rules  of  composition,  colour,  and 
effect  should  also  be  learned,  for  this  reason,— 
that  if  a stodent  had  no  feeling  for  any  one  of 
these,  the  knowledge  of  the  rules  would  prevent 
his  making  blunders.  The  great  evil  of  the 
present  art-teaohing  was  that  the  teachers  staked 
everything  upon  the  chance  of  the  pnpil  having 
a feeling  of  art;  and  the  rules  which  he  urged 
as  of  importance  after  his  long  experience  were 
lost  sight  of.  A pupil  could  only  learn  his  craft 
tbrongh  the  medium  of  analysis,  and  therefore 
the  study  first  of  all  should  be  analytic.  He 
considered  it  disgraceful  that  in  this  country 
there  was  no  school  for  the  students  of  landscape- 
painting. 

Improvements  in  Frince’s-street,  Fdin* 
bnrgh.. — Although,  so  far  as  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Prince’s-street  oarriage-way  is  concerned, 
arrangements  with  the  Tramway  Company  and 
the  Road  Trust  have  not  yet  been  completed, 
the  City  authorities,  with  a view  to  push  on  the 
work  conneoted  with  the  improvement  of  that 
important  thoroughfare,  have  invited  estimates 
for  the  widening  of  the  north  foot  pavement 
and  the  erection  of  new  parapets  and  railings 
alongside  of  the  gardens.  The  probable  cost  of 
the  work,  for  the  portion  of  the  street  between 
Hanover-etreet  and  Hope-street, — being  the 
section  inoladed  in  the  agreement  between  the 
corporation  and  the  West  Prince’s. street  pro- 
prietors,—is  stated  at  12,160L,  2,31il.  going  for 
the  railing,  copestone,  &o.,  7,4121.  for  the  car- 
riage-way, and  2,4041.  for  the  foot-pavements. 
On  the  portion  of  the  thoroughfare  between 
Hanover-street  and  South  St.  Andrew-atreet,  the 
expenditure  is  expected  to  be  6,0341., — 7811.  for 
railing,  4,3781.  for  the  carriage-way,  and  9251.  for 
the  foot-pavements.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
street  has  not  been  included  in  the  estimate  of 
the  cost. 

Bristol  Free  Libraries. — The  active  chief 
librarian,  Mr.  J.  F.  Nioholls,  has  just  now  issned 
an  Index  Catalogue  of  the  volumes  in  the 
Central  Library,  King-street,  Bristol, — including 
both  the  Lending  and  the  Reading  Department. 
The  collection  in  the  various  Public  Free 
Libraries  there  has  become  a very  large  and  good 
one. 
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A Well-Earned  Compliment.— Last  year, 
when  Mr.  B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs  was  for  the 
thirty. third  year  elected  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Smithfield  Club,  the  Prince  of  Wales  then 
being  president  of  the  Club,  and  occupying  the 
chair,  a special  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  that 
gentleman.  This  vote  of  thanks  was  duly  en- 
grossed  on  vellum,  and  enclosed  in  a handsome 
bos  of  triptych  form,  made  of  Coromandel  wood, 
mounted  with  heavy  ormolu  hinges,  ornamental 
clasps,  and  monogram  iu  Medimval  style,  made 
by  Leuohars  & Son,  of  Piccadilly.  To  add  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Gibbs  at  receiving  such  a 
testimonial  of  his  long  and  useful  labours  in 
connexion  with  the  club,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
graoionsly  undertook  to  make  the  presentation 
in  person.  The  Royal  party,  with  the  members 
of  the  council  of  the  club,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr.  R. 
Leeds,  Mr.  Sidney,  Professor  Simonds,  Mr.  Beck, 
and  other  gentlemen,  being  assembled  in  the 
board.room,  the  resolution  was  read.  It  was 
headed  “Smitbfield  Club.  President,  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.  At  a 
general  meeting  of  the  members,  held  Dec.  7, 
1875,  resolved  unanimously  that  a special  vote  of 
thanks  be  presented  to  Mr.  B.  T.  Brandreth 
Gibbs  on  the  occasion  of  his  election,  for  the 
thirty. third  time,  as  honorary  secretary,  in 
recognition  of  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the 
club,  and  the  valuable  and  efficient  services  bo 
has  rendered  it  for  so  many  years.”  This 
engrossed  copy  was  taken  from  the  box  by  the 
Prince,  who  affixed  his  sign  manual,  and  then 
placing  it  in  Mr.  Gibbs’s  hands,  said, — “ I have 
very  great  pleasure  in  presenting  you  with  this 
very  well-earned  testimonial.”  Mr.  Gibbs,  in 
reply,  said, — “ I have  to  offer  your  Royal  Higb- 
nesB  my  .most  sincere  thanks  for  the  very  groat 
honour  you  have  done  me  in  deigning  to  present 
this  to  me  personally.  The  fact  that  it  bears 
jour  Highness’s  signature  also  greatly  enhances 
its  value  in  my  estimation.” 

Disparity  of  Wages  in  London  and  Pro- 
vincial Towns.—The  Lytlxam  and  Kirlcham 
Tinies  of  the  29th  ult.,  writing  under  the  heading 
“ The  Building  Trade,”  says  that  for  a consider- 
able time  there  Las  been  an  under-current  of 
dissatisfaction  amongst  provincial  artisans, 
arising  from  the  disparity  between  the  wages 
paid  in  London,  and  (say)  in  Liverpool,  Manches- 
ter, and  Leeds.  “It  is  true,  that  this  course  of 
discontent  has  not,  as  yet,  been  brought  pro. 
minently  to  the  front,  but  that  it  exists,  and  is 
widely  spreading,  is  beyond  all  question.  Com- 
plaints are  also  rife  in  all  of  the  trade  unions 
respecting  the  imperfect  arrangements  that  have 
been  made  with  the  view  of  equalising  wages  in 
different  districts.  We  do  not  know,  nor  do  we 
at  present  care  to  inquire,  what  grounds  there 
are  for  the  dissatisfaetion  and  discontent.  We 
have  only  to  chronicle  the  fact,  and  further 
state  that  we  are  informed,  upon  unimpeach- 
able authority,  that  by  one  branch  at  least,  of 
the  building  trade,  there  is  organising  a strike 
to  take  place  early  next  spring,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  put  upon  a par  the  wages  paid  in 
London  and  those  of  a wide  manufacturing 
district  in  Lancashire.  It  is  said  the  demand 
made  will  be  for  tenpence  per  hour, — and  for 
the  working  time  to  bo  limited  to  forty-nine  and 
a half  hours  per  week.  Notice  of  this  impending 
strike  has  already  been  given  by  the  officers  of 
one  if  not  more  of  the  trade  unions.” 

The  Thames  Valley  Drainage. — Colonel 
Cox,  the  Local  Government  Inspector,  reporting 
on  the  recent  conference  held  on  this  question, 
says  that,  so  far  as  the  information  before  him 
enables  bim  to  form  an  opinion,  it  is  that  a 
scheme  to  nnite  for  purposes  of  main  sewerage 
Kingston,  Surbiton,  New  Malden,  Hampton 
Wiok,  Teddington,  Twickenham,  Richmond, 
Ham  Common,  Bast  Moleaey,  parts  of  Kingston, 
and  parts  of  Richmond  Rural  Sanitary  Districts, 
is  a practicable  one,  and  one  which  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  those  districts  to  adopt.  He 
accordingly  saggests  that  the  Looal  Government 
Board  shonld  direct  a formal  inquiry  under  sec- 
tion 279  of  the  Publio  Health  Act  on  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  Hampton  Wick  Local  Board,  which 
would  enable  further  information  to  be  obtained 
so  as  to  ensure  that  a decision  may  be  come  to 
as  to  whether  or  not  a provisional  order  should 
be  made  forming  a district. 

Bnrton-on-Trent  Archasological  Society. 
On  the  5th  inst.  there  was  a general  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  Society  in  the  Grammar 
School,  when  Mr.  W.  Molyneux,  F.G.S.,  read  tbe 
first  portion  of  an  interesting  paper  on  “ The  Old 
Biidge  of  Burton-on-Trent,” 


London  Water  Companies. — The  certified 
expenditure  of  the  eight  metropolitan  water 
companies  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1875  was 
as  follows: — New  River  Company,  2,792,2011.; 
East  London,  1,898,0871. ; Southwark  and  Vaux- 
hall,  1.766,904;  Lambeth,  1,215,7061.;  Grand 
Junction,  1,190,7291.;  Chelsea,  979.9731. ; West 
Middlesex,  916,6961. ; Kent,  535,9101.  The  total 
is  11,296,2061.  About  360,0001.  of  this  amount 
had  been  expended  iu  the  course  of  theyear  1875, 
and  as  further  expenditure  was  required  for  im- 
provements  in  storage,  filtering,  anddistribufcory 
works,  the  aggregate  capital  laid  ont  must  by 
this  time  be  nearer  twelve  than  eleven  millions. 
In  reporting  on  the  companies’  accounts  for  the 
year  1875,  Mr.  Stoneham,  the  author  appointed 
under  the  Water  Act  of  1871,  notices  the  practice 
adopted  by  some  companies  of  borrowing  from 
their  bankers  for  purposes  of  revenue,  or  habi- 
tually  keeping  in  hand  a balance  of  capital  to 
be  temporarily  appropriated  towards  defraying 
current  expenditure  and  carrying  on  the  daily 
operations  pending  the  collection  of  the  water 
rents. 

The  Thornton  Viaduct,  Bradford. — The 
keystone  of  the  last  arch  of  tbe  large  viaduct  at 
Thornton  in  connexion  with  the  Bradford  and 
Thornton  Railway  was  laid  by  Mr.  Isaac  Wood 
on  the  29th  ult.  The  first  arch  was  keyed  on 
May  2. 1874.  The  viaduct  is  280  yards  iu  length, 
and  is  an  S-enrve,  the  curvatures  being  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  viaduct.  It  is  composed 
of  twenty  arches,  each  of  40  ft.  span,  the  greatest 
depth  being  103  ft,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pinch- 
beck Stream,  about  17,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry, 
and  three-quarters  of  a million  brioka  being  used. 
The  stone  has  been  supplied  from  Messrs,  Farrar’s 
quarries  at  Bell  Dean,  and  the  brioka  by  Messrs, 
Thwaite,  of  Thornton.  Tbe  engineer  of  the 
railway  is  Mr.  John  Fraser,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Fraser, 
resident  engineer,  from  whose  designs  the 
viaduct  has  been  bnilt,  and  the  work  of  con- 
atruction  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Henry  Wilson.  Messrs.  Benton  & Woodiwissare 
the  chief  contractors  for  the  line,  their  manager 
being  Mr.  E.  Shaw. 

RiOported  Discoveries  by  Dr.  Schliemann. 
The  following  copy  of  a telegram  from  Dr. 
Schliemann  to  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  has 
been  received  at  the  London  office  of  the  New 
York  Herald : — 

“ To  his  Majesty  King  George. 

With  unbounded  joy  I announce  to  yoor  Majesty  that  I 
have  discovered  the  monUTnents  which  tradition,  as  related 
by  Pausania*,  points  out  as  the  tombs  of  Agamemnon, 
Cassandra,  Kurymedoo,  and  their  companions,  who  were 
all  kiUed  whilst  feasting  at  a banquet  by  Clytemnestraand 
her  lover,  .aigisthus.  These  tombs  are  surrounded  by  a 
double  parallel  circle  of  tablets,  wbich  were  uuduubtedly 
erected  in  honour  of  those  great  personsges.  In  these 
tombs  I have  found  an  immense  arohieological  treasure  of 
various  articles  of  pure  gold ; this  treasure  is  nl.'Ue  sufli- 
cient  to  fill  a large  museum,  which  will  be  the  most 
splendid  in  tho  world,  and  which  in  all  succeeding  ages 
will  attract  to  Greece  thonsands  of  straugera  from  every 
land.  As  I am  labouring  from  a pure  and  simple  love  for 
science  I waive  all  claim  to  this  treasure,  wnich  I offer 
with  intense  enthusiasm  in  its  entirety  to  Greece.  Sire  ! 
May  these  treasures,  with  God's  blessing,  form  the  corner- 
stone of  immense  national  wealth. 

Da,  IlBKai  SCHLIBMANX. 

Mycente,  Nov.  28, 1876.“ 

Crystal  Palace.— The  dramatic  season  of 
1876  at  the  Crystal  Palace  has  been  one  of  un- 
usual activity,  and  its  close  has  been  marked  by 
an  event  that  may  be  justly  claimed  as  one  of 
coDsiderable  importance,  namely,  the  production, 
for  the  first  time  on  tbe  English  stage,  of  Euri- 
pides’s drama  “ Alcestie,”  with  Mr.  Henry 
Gadsby’s  music  to  the  choruses.  The  revival  of 
Sopboolfs’s  “ Antigone,”  with  Mendelssohn’s 
music,  led  to  the  first  English  stage  performance 
of  the  same  great  tragedian’s  “ (Edipua  at 
ColonoB,”  also  with  Mendelssohn’s  music;  but 
the  performance  of  “Alcestis”  has  an  interest 
surpassing  that  attaching  to  the  performance 
of  its  predecessors,  as  not  being  a rendering 
of  an  English  version  of  a German  version  of 
the  original,  but  an  attempt  to  represent  a Greek 
play  by  means  of  a direct  English  translation, 
and  with  music  by  an  English  composer. 

A Contractor  committed  for  “ Man- 
slaughier.” — The  Coroner  for  the  borough  of 
Windsor  has  concluded  an  inquiry  respecting  the 
death  of  Francis  Tarrant,  who  was  killed  by 
falling  from  the  steeple  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel 
now  in  course  of  erection  on  St.  James’s-walk. 
Mr.  Geo.  Reavell,  the  oontractor,  was  examined. 
The  jury,  after  deliberation,  came  to  the  con- 
olnsion  that  “ Mr.  Reavell  had  been  gnilty  of 
onipable  neglect,”  which,  the  Coroner  said, 
amounted  to  a verdict  of  manslaughter.  Mr. 
Reavell  was  formally  committed  for  trial. 


New  Skating-rink  at  Nottingham. — A 

new  skating-rink,  called  the  “Alexandra,”  baa 
just  been  opened  at  Nottingham.  It  covers  an 
area  of  1,235  square  yards,  but  an  additional 
600  yards  have  been  secured  with  the  object  of 
establishing  an  outdoor  rick.  The  building  is  a 
brick  structure  60  ft.  high,  and  the  shape  of  the 
interior  is  described  as  that  of  a diamond  or 
lozenge.  The  skating  surface  is  of  asphaltOj 
supplied  by  the  Birmingham  Val  de  Travers 
Company,  and  it  covers  tbe  large  area  of  9,500 
square  feet.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Evans 
& Jolly;  tbe  builders  for  the  brickwork,  Mr. 
Frederick  Messon ; for  the  woodwork,  Messrs. 
Knight  & Hammersley  ; while  the  iron  roof  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Handyside,  of  Derby ; the 
plumbing  was  executed  by  Mr.  Cordon,  and  the 
painting  work  by  Mr.  Gascoyne,  jun. 

Discovery  of  Mica. — The  New  York  Times 
states  that  the  schooner  Era,  which  was 
despatched  by  a Philadelphia  company  a few 
months  ago  to  Cumberland  Bay,  Baffin’s  Land, 
in  search  of  graphite  and  mica,  has  returned 
from  her  expedition.  The  Era,  which  was  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Mintzer,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  arrived  at  the  place  known 
by  whalers  as  the  Nialtio  Valley,  where  the  crew, 
which  consisted  of  thirty  men,  established  a 
tramway  and  working  sheds.  The  mica  was 
found  in  veins  10  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  some 
of  the  blocks  brought  back  by  the  Mintzer  ex- 
pedition are  of  great  size  and  parity,  being 
nearly  20  in.  square  and  weighing  50  lb.  Alto- 
gether the  crew  of  the  Era  obtained  15  tons  of 
mica,  and  to  do  this  exhausted  three  veins.  The 
mica  is  estimated  to  be  worth  from  $5  to  $12  a 
pound. 

The  Burns  Monument,  Glasgow. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  committee  entrusted  with 
the  erection  of  a monument  to  Bums  in  Glas- 
gow, it  was  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  place  four  bae-reliefs  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue.  These  relievos  are 
intended  to  represent  the  “ Cottar’s  Saturday 
Night,”  “Tam  o’Shanter,”  “The  Twa  Dogs,’' 
and  “The  Vision.”  Mr.  Ewing  has  these  re- 
lievos in  hand.  In  answer  to  inquiries,  Messrs. 
Cox  & Son,  the  fonnders,  in  London,  bad  written 
saying  that  the  cast  of  the  statue  had  been  one 
of  the  most  perfect  they  had  over  produced,  and 
that  they  expected  to  have  it  ready  for  delivery 
by  the  end  of  December.  Messrs.  Meldrnm 
Brothers,  Dumfries,  had  also  written,  stating 
that  the  pedestal  would  be  finished  early  in 
January. 

Schools:  Shepton  Mallet. — New  schools 
for  the  accommodation  of  190  children,  with 
master’s  house,  and  the  necessary  offices,  have 
been  erected  and  opened  at  Kilver-street,  one  of 
the  outlying  districts  of  the  town.  They  are 
intended  to  be  used  on  Sundays  as  a chapel  of 
ease,  the  architects  having  considered  the  two- 
fold object  in  planning  the  buildings.  The 
buildings  are  constructed  of  local  lias  stone,  with 
Doulting  stone  dressiogs ; the  roofs  of  the  schools 
are  open  timbered  (pitch-pine),  and  covered  with 
Bridgewater  flat  tiles  and  ornamental  bands. 
The  cost  of  the  works  is  about  1,5001.  This  has 
been  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  Thus 
the  necessity  of  a School  Board  and  the  burden 
of  a rate  have  been  superseded.  Tbe  architeots 
are  Messrs.  C.  & J.  Wainwright,  and  the  builder 
is  Mr.  Luke  Stock,  all  of  Shepton  Mallet. 

Fine  Art  Exhibition  for  Derby. — Next 
year  (says  a Derby  paper)  will  witness  the 
realisation  of  an  addition  to  our  educational 
buildings,  in  the  opening  of  the  new  School  of 
Art,  on  Green. hill,  when  the  work  of  the  school 
will  in  future  be  pursued  under  every  advantage 
for  the  study  of  art.  The  committee  find  that 
they  have  at  their  disposal  about  8,000  square 
feet  of  hanging  space.  It  is  proposed  to  form 
an  exhibition  of  works  borrowed  for  the  purpose, 
and  of  pictures  exhibited  by  the  artists  them- 
selves. An  effort  will  be  made  to  make  a marked 
feature  of  high-class  modern  water-colour  art. 
The  officials  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
have  promised  a collection  from  tbe  Sooth  Ken- 
sington Museum. 

Destmetiou  of  the  Nottingham  County 
BiallbyFiie. — On  the  night  of  the  let  inst. 
the  County  Hall  at  Nottingham  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Of  the  old  court, 
nothing  remains  but  the  bare  and  blackened 
walla,  and  the  roof  of  the  spacious  new  court 
which  has  lately  been  erected  was  burnt  away, 
while  the  interior  was  greatly  damaged.  The 
fire  is  attributed  to  the  over-heating  of  the  flue 
in  the  old  court.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
about  20,0001. 
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Redditch  Sewerage.— At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Local  Board  at  Eedditch,  on  the  4th 
inat.,  it  waa  resolved  that  Meeers,  Gotto  & 
Beealey’a  plan  for  the  drainage  of  the  town 
be  adopted,  and  that  the  plan  for  Headless 
Crosa  be  adopted,  anbjeot  to  certain  modi, 
ficationa  to  be  arranged  between  the  engineers 
and  the  Pnblio  Works  Committee.  The  Clerk 
■was  instructed  to  give  formal  notice  to  the 
Loan  Commissioners  that  a sum  not  exceeding 
lO.OOOJ.  would  probably  be  required  for  drainage, 
and  to  request  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
send  an  inspector  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
adopted  plans. 

Darlaston. — On  the  27th  ulfc.,  two  atones  com- 
memorative of  the  restoration  of  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  Darlaston,  were  laid  by  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  of 
Knowle,  and  Mr.  E.  Horton,  of  Harlaston,  in  the 
porch  of  the  structure.  The  restoration  is  to 
be  complete,  and  it  will  inclnde  the  raising  of 
the  front  elevation  and  the  addition  of  a porch, 
and  the  entire  remodelling  of  the  interior,  with 
the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  and  the  wall  spaces, 
the  total  cost  of  the  work  being  estimated  to 
amount  to  2,500L 

The  Mansion-Hoase  Cistern. — The  dread- 
ful condition  of  the  principal  cistern  in  the 
residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  been 
described  in  all  the  newspapers.  We  hope  this 
ooonrrence  will  lead  some  of  our  readers  to  look 
to  their  own  cisterns,  and,  above  all  things,  to 
see  that  they  have  no  connexion  with  the  house- 
drains. 

The  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of 
South  Shields  have  agreed,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  Mr.  Matthew  Hall,  borough  surveyor,  to 
pay  him  a cummissian  of  2^  per  cent,  for  carry- 
ing out  the  sewerage  of  new  building  estates, 
as  private  improvement  expenses.  Mr.  Hall  is 
also  authorised  to  appoint  a special  inspector  for 
the  works,  at  a salary  of  two  guineas  per  week. 

Sewage  Disposal  at  Bristol.— The  Bristol 
Town  Connell  have  resolved  to  purchase  the 
Clift  House  Estate,  near  that  city,  for  about 
7,0001.,  with  the  object  of  using  it  for  receiving 
and  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  city,  which, 
under  the  11', vers  Pollution  Act,  can  be  no  longer 
allowed  to  enter  the  tidal  river.  ° 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  house,  omces,  and  atables,  Sleveuton 
manor,  near  Michcldevor,  Hants,  for  Mr.  H.  Harris.  Mr. 
R.  Morrison  Marnock,  architect.  Mr.  Geo.  Fleetwood 
auivejor  : — ’ 

Hale  & Son  

Fatcher  

Patman  i Fotheriuchaoi 

Hill,  Uiggs,  & HiU  

Trollope 

Bollaud  & Hanueu 

Hayward  

Ball  & Son  


,,£27,274 
,.  26,021 
21,470 
,.  21,200 
..  21,067 
.,  26,379 
,.  23,2'.)9 
..  22,622 


776  0 0 


Fora'terations  and  additions  to  South  Bank,  Surbitt 

hill.  ^T  r AA.  llKi..rr..nn  If—  "O I..  J ..I  1 


bill,  for  Mr.  Wilberforce  Bryant, 
architect.  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hugir 

Nightiugale  

Conder  

Hitl,  Higgs,  x Hill 

Killby  

Sewell  

Dove  Bros 

Moreland  & Nixon  

Mesaom  

Adamson  A Sons 


Rowland  Plumbi 
. surveyors : — 
£3,793  0 0 
8.391  0 0 
8,100  0 0 
8,c47 


7,76) 

7,607 

7,005 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 


For  subway  to  retort-house,  cart-shed,  and  verandah 
oftice  window,  at  the  Folkestone  Gas  and  Coke  Compsnj 
works.  Messrs.  Burgess  4 Reeve,  architects  — 

£2j9  0 0 

Newmau  _ - - 

Hoad  

Clements  

Websier 

Duoks 

Holdem  

Butler  (accepted)  


185  0 
184  e 
16>  0 
138  10 


128  0 0 

For  additions  to  res'dence,  at  Trewyu,  ‘near  Aberi 
venny,  for  Mr.  J.  L.  Kosher.  Mr.  E.  H,  Liueen-Bark 
architect:—  ^ 

Biggs  (accepted) £1,155  0 0 

For  a pair  of  villa  residences  j.a 
ctoko.  Quantities  supplied,  Mr.  J.  H.M. 

Oii'-er  - £1,530 

Budden  j g-jj 

Barnes  ];398 

4'^^"  ••  1.330 

CharitoQ 1 oio 

Smith  - 


id  stabling,  at  Basiog- 
:t  — architect: — 


1.143  0 0 


For  additions  to  lue  Usborne  Hotel,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
*Ur.  Horace  Darken,  architect : — 

£665  11  6 

Cauler  Bros,  (accepted) 59S  o 0 

For  alterations  and  improvements  to  the  Lion  Inn 
>\  ivenhoe,  fur  Messrs.  A.  T.  Osborne  4 Co.  Mr  Darken' 
aroniiect : — ’ 


Smith  (accepted) 216 


For  painting  works  to  warehouse.  Old  Change,  for 
Messrs.  Sharp,  Perrin,  4 Co. 

Pitman  4 Cuthbertson  (accepted)  £334  10  0 

For  building  carriage  factory,  Isbngton-green,  for  Mr. 
Brockeibank.  Mr,  A.  C.  Bean,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied 

Dove  Brothers £3,873  0 0 

Bobetta  (too  late)  3,843  0 0 

Adamson  4 Sons  3,437  0 0 

Juhnaon  3,353  0 0 

Carter 3,230  0 0 

Bayes  Brothers  4 Allen  * 2,915  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  sewerage  of  new  building  estates,  near  Westoe, 
South  Shields.  Mr.  Mutthew  Hall,  surveyor  : — 

Lsnenster  £2  220  0 0 

■'Vinter I’gy?  13  g 

li^eQnedy 1,895  13  9 

Copebind 1,768  0 0 

Bell  1,675  8 4 

Harvey  i,65l  13  0 

Suddsrds 1,633  0 0 

Marshall 1,350  10  0 

Craig  (accepted)  1,304  10  3 

For  sewersge  of  new  building  estates,  on  the  Shields 
Heugh  Estate,  Mr.  Matthew  Hall,  surveyor 
iVo.  1 Contract. 

Marshall £9C5  7 2 

Suddards  880  4 11 

Copeland  768  0 0 

Craig  (aooepted) 759  18  0 

TVo.  2 Contract, 

Marshall £466  17  6 

Suddards  455  2 4 

Copeland  430  0 0 

Craig  406  10  4 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  a warehouse,  Love-lane, 
City.  Messrs.  Ford  4 Hesketb,  architects 

Nightingale £13,856  0 0 

Peto  Bros 13,806  0 0 

Lawrence 13,776  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 13,731  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson 13,6C8  0 0 

Perry  Bros 13,644  0 0 

Condor  13,365  0 0 

Dove  Bros 13,035  0 0 

Bfisa 13.483  0 0 

Shaw  (accepted) 12,093  0 0 

For  rebuilding  two  warehouses,  Jewiu-stroet,  City. 

Messrs.  Ford  & Hesketh,  architects: 

Crabb  (accepted)  £4,330  0 0 


Fjr  now  buildings.  High-street,  Shoreditch.  Messrs. 
Fowler  4 Bill,  architeots,  Quantilios  by  Messrs.  Fowler 
4 Hugmau  :— 

Brass  . £6,793  0 0 

Palmer 6 699  10  0 

Hill,  Higgs,  4 HiU  6,240  0 0 

"'aguer  (accepted) 5,178  0 0 


Fora  villa  residence,  at  Stockwell-end,  Tettcnhall,  for 
Mr.  G.  H.  Perry.  Mr.  J.  K.  Veall,  architect: — 

Lovatt  (accepted)  £3,-4'10  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Cav-  ndish  Fireproof  block  of 
buildings,  at  Derby,  for  the  Midland  Improved  lodustrial 
Dwelliugs  Association  (Limited).  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Isborn, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Beil  4 Son  £13.476  0 0 

StcTcuson  12,390  0 G 

Dennett  4 Co 12,'253  0 0 

Berber  ...  12,Iij6  0 0 

J.  &E.  Wood 11,806  15  0 

For  ttdditioua  and  alterations  to  Temple,  Great  Marlow, 
the  seat  ot  Colonel  UwenWiiliams.  Baud,  ballast,  4c., 
provided,  5lr.  W.  H.  Powell,  architect.  Quautittes 
supplied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ladds 

Br».»a  £3,893  0 0 

Trollope  3,887  0 0 

8baw  taccepted)  3,000  0 0 

For  the  ereelijn  of  warehouse  in-Cannon-street,  for 
Mr.  H.  Woods.  Messrs.  Taylor  4 Locke,  architects. 

Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Birdseye: 

NowuianiMann £5,006  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson •i,9;-2  0 0 

4’a{j3  0 0 

- 4,860  0 0 

4,830  0 0 

bhepherd  4,8m>  q 0 

Bewail  4 Sens  4,792  0 0 

Morter  (accepted)  4,650  0 0 


SatR  Stone  of  best  quality. 
BANDELL,  SAUNDEJiS,  & CO.  (Liiiiited)| 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merohimte. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarriea  and  Depdta  \ 
ilflo  oost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Oorsham,  Wilts.  [Adtt], 


For  the  erection  ot  warehouse.  Cannon-afreet,  for 
-IfSBrs.  J.  Brook  4 Bros.  Messrs.  Taylor  4 Luoke 
arcluteciB.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Birdseye  :—  ’ 

Browne  4 Robinson £4,75i  0 0 

Newman  4 Maun 4 699  0 0 

g®“rd8  4’,j27  o o 

•'.554  0 0 

4^560  0 0 

4,456  0 0 

Morter  (accepted) 4 2)4  q q 

For  rebuilding  warehouse,  Cannon-street,  for  Mesare. 
C.  4 J.  P.  letter.  Messrs.  Taylor  4 Locke,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  \V.  Birdseye:— 

Newman  4 Maua ! £4_79o  0 0 

Browue  4 Robinson 4 631  0 0 

Brass  4*uni!  n n 

Sewell  4 Sons  n 0 

fkepk"! 1:11  2 S 

Morter  (accepted)  4,34}  q q 

For  rebuilding  the  Skinners'  Arms,  Cannon-street  for 
Messrs.  Chapman  Bros,  Messrs.  Taylor  4 Locke 

architects.  Quantities  by  Mr  W Birdseye * 

Newman  4 Mann £7,798  q 0 

Browue  & Robinson 7 764  0 0 » 

".!!!!!!  7!665  o o 

7,485  0 0 

&ewdl4Bon3 7,451  0 0 

7.350  0 0 

bhepherd  7,100  0 0 

Morter  (accepted)  6,994  0 0 


For  rebuilding  5,  Dow-lane,  for  Mr.  U.  Woods.  Mesir?, 
Taylor  & Locke,  architects.  Quantities  b?  Mr  J: 
Overall: — 

Barrel! £1,300  0 0 

Killby  893  0 0 

Moricr 890  0 0 

Sewell  4 Sons 865  0 0 

Shepherd 850  0 0 

W '.^oUs 798  0 0 

Beeton  (accepted)  7e9  0 0 


For  rebuilding  a warehouse,  Goldsmith-street,  City. 
Messrs.  Ford  4 Hesketh,  architects:— 

Boyce  (accepted)  £1,971  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Small  Capitalist  (work  delivered  on  the  premleee,  though  Uot  fixed, 
is  etten  couiidered  Id  certifying  for  advance  under  a oonlract.  but  In 
that  caae  contract  should  Include  a clauxe  that  no  work  once  delivered 
la  to  be  taken  off  the  preuilaea  Work  In  preparation  In  the  con- 
tractor's abeps  affonle  no  security  to  theemployer).— W.  A W.  (we  are 
unable  to  aMiet),  — M.  P.  (shall  have  eonaideratlon).— J.  B.  ft.— Q n _ 
C.  A.  W.-W.  W,-B.  4 a.— J.  R.  N.-P,-J.  L.— T.  H.-B.  G,  W — 
Mri.  W.— P.  4 H.-J.  R.  V.-P.  4 C.-C,  0.  H.-I.  W.M.-M.  h!- 
H.  D.— C.  B.— J.  U.  B.— Thomaion  College.— W.  L— O.  4 B.— F w _ 
K.  L.  B,— B.  T,— T.  B.-C.  W.— J.  W.  S.— Q.  B.  L-J.  0.  B — h!  F. 
ad^aastr  ®°“***®^*^  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

AB  etatemente  of  facta,  Hats  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
^bUMtio^*  addroae  of  the  aeuder,  not  neceaearliy  for 

NoT£.-The  reapoDBlblllty  of  signed  artlolee.  and  papera  read  a 
public  maetiniia  reeta.  of  cuurae.  with  the  author*. 


CHARGES  FOR 

W ANTED"  ADTEETISEMENTS. 

SITUATIOSa  VACANT. 

Six  Itnee  (about  fifty  word.)  ot  under 4a  gd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  wonla) Oa.'  6d. 

8ITPATI0NS  WAhTED. 

TOURLliie.(aboatTHIRTYworda)orunder  ..  8s.  gd. 

Bach  additt.,ual  hue  (about  leu  words! Oe.  6d. 

PRE-PAYMENT  10  ABBGLUTELY  KECESaABY. 

TERMS  OF  SDBSOErPTION. 

"TBK  BGrLDBR"  iaaupplled  direct  from  tba  Office,  to  reaidenta 
KmgJom  at  Uie  rate  of  ISa,  pet  nunuiu. 

HaUpeuiiy  SUmps  aciwpted  for  amounta  under  6a  Any  larger  aiini 
ehuulii  bo  rruiitteil  by  ituiiey  Order,  payable  at  tbe  Post-olBco. 
nibgatreet,  Cuveut-gardeu,  W.C.  toBoUGLAS  FOUKDBINIISR. 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received/or  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  D.m. 
onTHUJiSDAF.  ^ 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  doable  the 
osual  aand,  ia  muohstronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  leas  cost. 
Excellent  sabBticute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Conorote  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
College-street,  S.W.  [Adtt.] 


Aspnalt-e. 

Seysael,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Aephaltee, 

M.  STODART  A 0 0. 

Office: 

No.  90.  Oarmon-street,  E.O.  [ADVT.'j 

Tne  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Aaphalte 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Pooltry, 
ft.C. — The  beat  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
oonraes,  warehouse  floors,  fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tnn.rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.J 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
i^aarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro. 
doemg  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint.— For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Clynderwen,  R.S.O.  Carmarthenshire.  [Adtt.] 

Electric  Sells  for  Domestic  Use. 

Marlborough  Works, 

W.  S.  ADAMS  & SON, 

No.  41,  Marshall-street,  Golden-square,  W. 
Catalogues  and  particulars  forwarded  on 
application. — [Advt.] 


VIICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Mwnulacturen  of 


w pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPBOVED  GATE  FITTINGS  cl  everr  DeecrlpUon. 

_ 36a,  borough  road, 

LONDON,  S.B. 
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Engineering  Worlcs  in  India. 

I NE  of  the  featnrea  which 
have  moat  struck  the  imagi> 
nation  of  the  English  public, 
and  which  have,  perhaps, 
increased  the  disinclination 
at  first  naturally  existing 
for  the  investment  of  capital 
in  a distant  and  strange 
country,  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  public  works  attempted 
and  carried  out  in  India. 
No  doubt,  individual  works 
of  great  magnitude  may  be 
cited.  The  anniont  across 
the  Sone  is  2-V  miles  long  in 
an  unbroken  line.  The  two 
main  canals  starting  from 
this  point  are  each  150  yards 
broad,  and  10  fc.  deep.  The 
bund  of  the  Verannm  tank 
in  South  Arcot  is  12  miles 
long,  and  about  20  ft.  high. 
The  tank  itself  is  2^  miles 
wide  in  the  widest  part,  and 
it  will  contain  about  one 
hundred  million  cubic  yards  of 
water.  The  highest  bund  which 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton  has  seen  was  6-1  ft.  high, 
although  he  believes  that  there  is  a tank  with 
a depth  of  60  ft.  of  water. 

Noble  as  these  works  unquestionably  are,  it  is 
rather  in  distribation  than  in  gross  magnitude 
of  work  that  the  labours  of  the  engineer  in 
India  differ  from  those  of  his  professional 
brother  in  England.  We  can  point  to  no  railway 
embankment  of  12  miles  long,  but  it  would  be 
only  a very  small  railway  that  did  not  contain 
12  miles  of  embankment  distributed  in  various 
portions  of  its  course.  In  the  works  at  the  head 
of  river  deltas,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Canvery,  or 
in  those  for  oollecting  water  in  the  hills,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  Veranum  tank,  a vast  amonnt 
of  work,  intended  to  affect  many  hundred  miles 
of  country,  is  concentrated.  The  physical  nature 
of  the  country  demands  this  kind  of  work.  But 
the  details  are  as  simple,  and  the  cost  is  not 
much  more,  than  that  of  the  same  quantity  of 
work  distributed  over  a larger  area  of  country. 
Nor  can  either  the  cost  or  the  magnitude  of  these 
great  embankments  and  dams  compare,  in  a dis- 
advantageous  manner,  with  that  of  such  familiar 
undertakings  as  the  bridging  the  Menai  Straits, 
or  the  tunnelling  under  the  streets  of  London, 
The  simplicity  with  which  works  of  permanent 
stability  have  long  been  constrnoted  in  India  is 
a feature  of  their  engineering  to  which  we  shall 
do  well  to  pay  attention.  Extending  over  a great 
range  of  country,  and  formed  out  of  every  kind 
of  material,  the  bunds  are  made  without  any 
such  contrivance  as  a “paddle  trench,”  which 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton  regards  as  essentially  mis. 
ohievous,  tending  to  lead  to  cracks  in  the  mass 
of  the  bank.  The  great  point  is  to  have  the 
embankments  made  of  homogeneous  material,  so 
as  to  allow  them  to  settle  equally.  Great  watch. 


fulness  is  also  requisite,  in  the  wet  season,  to 
prevent  any  overflow,  except  through  the  pro. 
perly.arranged  slnioes.  The  bursts  of  rain  in 
the  Carnatic  are  tremendous.  As  much  as  5 in.  of 
rainfall  in  a single  night  is  not  unfrequent,  and 
Sir  A.  Cotton  has  known  as  much  as  13  in.  of 
rain  to  fall  in  that  time.  The  smallest  rill  that 
is  allowed  to  trickle  over  the  edge  of  an  earthen 
bank  weax's  itself  a passage,  and  becomes  a 
destructive  torrent  with  extreme  rapidity.  On 
, one  oooasion  the  water  in  the  Veranum  tank  is 
said  to  have  overflowed  the  whole  twelve  miles 
of  the  bund,  and  to  have  breached  it  in  thirteen 
places.  On  another  occasion  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  a bund,  finding  the  water  rising  with 
more  rapidity  than  he  was  able  to  meet  by  the 
supply  of  earth,  made  a wall  of  the  bodies  of  his 
labourers,  causing  them  to  lie  down  close  to  one 
' another  on  the  top  of  the  threatened  part  of  the 


for  distribution.  The  capital  laid  out  was  thus 
about  5003.  per  million  cubic  yards  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  tank,  or  3701.  per  million  oubio 
yards  of  the  water  actually  utilised  in  a year 
by  its  agency. 

Near  Nagpoor  is  a site  where  it  would  be 
quite  practicable  to  form  a tank  that  would  con. 
tain  2,000  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  water. 
Such  an  inland  sea  would  feed  the  stream  of  the 
Godavery  for  200  days  in  the  year  with  an 
average  supply  of  400,000  oubio  yards  of  water, 
which  is  double  the  flow  to  which  the  river  is 
now  reduced  in  the  dry  season,  thus  facilitating 
the  navigation  of  500  miles  of  canal,  besides 
the  ultimate  application  of  the  water  to  the 
irrigation  of  the  crops.  The  cost  of  such  a work, 
which  Sir  A.  Cotton  estimates  at  400,0003.,  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  8003.  per  mile  of  navi- 
gation, or,  at  7 per  cent.,  to  about  703.  per  mile 


dam,  and  thus  keeping  back  the  3 in.  or  3 in.  of  j per  annum  for  supply  of  water  to  the  canals, 
water,  which,  if  unchecked,  would  soon  have  ! The  great  special  works  of  the  annicuts  or 
wrecked  the  whole  bund,  and  ruined  a wide ' dams  at  the  bead  of  river  deltas,  and  of  the 
district,  until  their  places  could  be  supplied  by  tanks,  or  monntain  reservoirs,  for  storing  the 
baskets  full  of  earlb.  It  was  an  original  expe- 1 copious  rainfall  of  the  highland  districts,  are,  as 
dient,  but  it  saved  the  district.  What  the  ! we  have  seen,  special  features  of  India.  In  that 
labourers  said  about  it  we  have  not  heard.  ^ portion  of  the  system  which  lies  between  the 
The  districts  of  India  which  are  naturally  ^ tank  and  the  anniont,  we  have  occasion  for 
fitted  for  such  works  are  full  of  noble  tanks,  of  j works  of  a kind  with  which  English  and  Dutch 
native  construction,  some  of  which  aro  of  | engineers  have  long  been  familiar;  not  that 
venerable  antiquity.  Till  within  the  last  thirty  ' the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  climate  do  not 
years  very  little  was  done  to  keep  these  important  j impart  a special  character  to  Indian  canal  work, 
works  in  repair.  In  1827  the  Veranum  tank  was  | An  Englishman  would  be  apt,  on  looking  at  the 
in  such  utter  disrepair  that  the  people  were ' map  of  India,  to  conclude  that,  in  order  to 
almost  in  a state  of  rebellion  from  want  of  j conduct  an  enormons  amount  of  inland  naviga- 
water.  A report  that  the  sum  of  3,5003.  ought  to  [ tion,  it  would  only  be  nooeseary  to  put  boats  on 
be  laid  ont  on  it  was  made  in  that  year;  but  by  i the  great  rivers.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the 
1833  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  carry  ont  the  I natives  would  not  have  left  it  to  us  to  show 
order  for  the  work,  and  the  people  were  in  such  j them  the  way  to  do  so.  In  point  of  fact,  while 
estate  of  discontent  that  it  was  feared  that  it  I greatlyrespeotingthe  militarypowerofEogland, 
would  be  necessary  to  send  troops  into  the  I they  consider  us,  as  engineers,  as  little  better 


district.  A large  number  of  tanks  have  now 
been  put  in  good  order  by  the  Government.  In 
Mysore  the  condition  of  these  works,  under  the 


than  savages, — anyway,  inferior  to  some  of  the 
native  rajahs  who  constructed  the  great  works 
of  past  years.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 


charge  of  Commissioners  who  have  a con. ; in  what,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  best  testa 


siderable  degree  of  power,  is  said  to  be  excellent. 
In  Madras  there  is  great  room  for  improvement. 
In  Bombay  two  new  and  capacious  tanks  have 
been  formed  by  shutting  up  valleys,  one  by  a 
masonry  bund,  the  other  by  an  embankment  of 
earth.  Each  will  contain  about  140  million  cubic 
yards  of  water  when  the  waste-weir  is  closed. 
But  as,  daring  the  four  months  of  the  monsoon, 
a tank  supplies  water  to  the  dependent  canals  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  filling,  the  water  which 
it  preserves  from  being  wasted  is  more  than  its 
actual  contents  when  full.  The  tanks  in  question 
may  thus  convert  to  useful  purpose  as  much  as 
200  million  cubic  yards  of  water  a piece  per 
annum.  The  loss  by  evaporation  during  the 
year  is  estimated  at  72  in.  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  area,  which  will  amount,  in  the  oases 
in  question,  to  about  G per  cent,  of  the  whole 
supply  afforded  by  the  tanks. 

The  cost  of  the  tank  with  the  masonry  bund, 
which  is  near  Poona,  is  not  at  present  accessible. 
The  other,  which  is  near  Sholapoor,  cost  1)0,0003. ; 
of  which  some  20,0003.  were  spent  on  the  canals 


of  the  skill  of  the  engineer,  namely  the  prodno- 
tion  of  a given  effect  ■with  the  least  expenditure 
of  power,  and  with  the  simplest  machinery,  the 
Indians  have  many  centuries  ago  arrived  at  a 
ne  plu$  ultra.  Long  before  the  science  of  the 
French  engineers  had  arrived  at  the  fact  that 
the  mode  in  which  human  labour  can  be  most 
efficiently  exerted  is  by  man’s  raising  his  own 
weight,  the  Indians  bad  watered  their  rice.flelds 
on  that  very  principle.  We  have  seen,  five  and 
twenty  years  since,  in  France,  elaborate  con- 
trivances for  raising  earth,  at  which  an  English 
navvy  would  laugh,  but  by  means  of  which 
human  labour  became  cheaper  than  horse  labour. 
An  inolined  plane  was  constructed  at  an  angle  of 
between  45®  and  60®,  and  two  platforms  were  con. 
nected  by  wheels,  chains,  and  pulleys,  in  such  a 
manner  that  as  one  ran  upthe  incline  the  other  ran 
down.  On  to  the  platform  which  happened  to 
be  at  the  bottom  the  barrow-man  wheeled  a 
barrowfol  of  earth,  and  left  it  there  in  the 
barrow.  A couple  of  labourers  quietly  made 
their  way  up  a sort  of  balf.laddor,  half-stairoaBe^ 
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laid  Tip  the  elope,  walked  on  to  the  upper 
platform,  which  descended  by  their  weight,  and 
thus  raised  the  barrow  of  earth  to  the  upper  level. 
The  daily  work  of  a certain  number  of  workmen 
thus  consisted  in  walking  up  the  slope  and 
riding  down  it.  It  was  an  easy  occupation,  but 
the  very  ease  depended  on  the  fact  that  the 
muacnlar  energy  necessary  to  raise  so  many  tons 
of  earth  so  many  feet  in  height  was  thus  most 
efficiently  exerted.  A man  can  work  in  this 
way  at  the  best  advantage,  just  as  a horse  can 
do  five  times  the  amount  of  haulage  at  his  natural 
pace  of  two  miles  and  a half  an  hour  that  he  can 
do  at  the  driven  pace  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  In 
England  the  work  would  either  have  been  done 
by  relays  of  barrowmen,  each  wheeling  the 
Viarrow  for  a run,  or  by  the  aid  of  a horse,  pulling 
the  barrow,  and  in  some  cases  the  man  who 
guided  it,  up  a'  steep  incline.  The  French 
mode, — strange  as  it  looked  to  a musoular 
Englishman, — was  really  the  cheapest.  It  in. 
volved,  of  course,  some  preliminary  outlay  in 
machinery.  But  the  Hindoo  lays  a long  plank, 
notched,  to  prevent  slipping,  over  the  fork  of  a 
po3t  which  he  drives  into  the  ground  near  a 
supply  of  water.  That  is  all  his  machine,  and 
very  often  the  post  takes  root,  and  grows  into  a 
tree  that  shelters  the  workman.  The  water 
vessel,  and  the  bamboo  which  attaches  it  to  one 
end  of  the  plank,  the  workmen  takes  home  at 
night,  to  avoid  theft.  The  day’s  work  then  con- 
sists  in  something  like  the  English  boy’s  game  of 
see-saw, — the  man  walks  along  the  plank  back* 
wards  and  forwards.  As  he  approaches  the  tree, 
the  water-vesael  dips  into  the  water.  As  he 
walks  to  the  other  end  of  the  plank,  the  vessel 
is  raised.  The  Madras  engineers  have  made 
careful  theories  of  the  statistios  of  the  employ, 
ment  of  human  power.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  says 
that  the  cost  of  water  raised  by  this  contrivance, 
which  is  called  a pioottab,  is  about  the  same  as 
that  raised  by  bullooks,  being  about  II.  per  3,000 
cubic  yards.  The  great  points  to  admire  are  the 
fxtreme  simpHoity  of  the  machinery  and  the 
exertion  of  the  minimum  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  workman. 

It  is  thus  tolerably  clear  that  any  one  who 
approaches  the  question  of  Indian  irrigation  and 
water-carriage  with  the  lofty  idea  that  we  have 
but  to  carry  the  science  of  our  own  highly- 
civilised  country  to  the  aid  of  a barbarous  people, 
and  that  wealth  and  ease  will  follow  our  foot- 
steps,  totally  miscouoeives  the  nature  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  In  very  much,  of  course, 
the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  made  by 
us  within  the  present  century  gives  us  a great 
advantage  over  the  Oriental  who  has  never  seen 
a steam-engine.  Bat  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  Hindoo,  still  more  the  Chinese  or  the 
Japanese,  will  rise,  by  his  great  imitative  powers, 
to  the  level  of  the  European  workman,  is  one  of 
those  facts  which  it  would  be  well  for  this 
country  if  the  English  workman  fully  realised. 
In  the  Mint  works  of  Madras  and  Calcutta,  Col. 
Smith  trained  native  workmen  so  closely  to  emu- 
late  his  English  workmen,  that  be  obtained  from 
the  former,  at  the  price  of  an  anna,  that  for 
which  he  had  to  pay  the  latter  a rupee.  This  is 
an  extreme  case,  and  the  craft  of  the  moneyer 
is  one  in  which  the  Hindoo  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  expected  naturally  to  excel.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  what  India  demands  at  onr  hands, 
is  rather  Governmental  facilitation  of  remunera- 
tire  works  than  anything  else.  Even  capital, 
our  great  reliance,  is  not  so  much  the  need  of 
lodia  as  confidence.  There  is  abaudanoe  of 
native  capital  that  would  be  forthcoming  for 
works  snob  as  those  which  India  requires,  if  only 
the  wealthy  natives  were  oouvinced  of  the  hearty 
good  wishes  and  sanction  of  the  Government. 
To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  never  been  out 
of  England  this  assertion  may  seem  incredible; 
but  those  who  know  the  East,  or  even  who  know 
many  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe,  are  well  aware 
of  the  slavish  terror  with  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  regard  even  the  smallest  official.  Ex- 
perienoe  is  ample  and  conclusive  to  the  effect 
that  the  natives  will  bang  back  from  supporting 
an  object  which  they  sincerely  desire,  if  any 
jealousy  or  stupidity  in  the  great  hierarchy  of 
officials  gives  them  the  suspiciou  that  the  Go- 
vernment does  not  really  wish  that  object  to  be 
carried  out.  Convince  them  of  that,  and  do  so 
by  giving  that  information  and  that  administra- 
tive aid  of  which  the  Government  has  the 
means  of  disposing,  and  the  degree  of  local  sup- 
port  that  will  be  forthcoming  for  well-considered 
schemes  will  be  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the 
friends  of  India. 

In  the  case  of  river  navigation,  the  impulse  of 
the  central  power  is  required,  from  the  fact  that 


widely-distant  districts  of  country  have  a real 
solidarity  of  interest  which  only  the  central 
power  can  comprehend.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
proposed  storing  of  the  water  of  the  Godavery  ttis 
very  cause  of  dispute  has  arisen.  The  new  tank 
would  be  in  one  district;  the  main  utility  of  its 
contents  would  be  in  another.  But  the  former 
district  intimates  that  it  would  consider  the 
water  stored  in  its  valleys  as  its  own,  and  would 
consult  its  own  interests  in  its  distribntion, 
heedless  of  those  of  the  lower  river  basin.  Mean- 
time the  Cauvery  is  comparatively  useless  as  a 
highway  during  the  very  season  in  which  the 
carrying  trade  is  naturally  most  active.  A wise 
and  comprehensive  policy,  collecting  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  facilitating  administrative  action 
that  ahonld  most  tend  to  the  common  good,  is 
thus  the  prime  need  of  India  as  regards  public 
works. 

The  importance  of  canal  development  in  India 
is  one  that  cannot  be  measnred  in  money.  It  is, 
indeed,  possible  to  estimate  the  loss  to  the  State, 
in  mere  annual  revenue,  that  is  caused  by  a 
great  famine.  But  such  a calculation,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  quiet  cynicism,  is  very  far  from 
representing  the  actual  loss  incurred  by  the 
decimation  of  a great  province.  In  1874,  in  con- 
sequence of  a famine  due  to  the  want  of  water, 
about  4,000,000  people  were  fed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Bengal  for  some  four  months.  They 
must,  in  that  time,  have  consumed  350,000  tons 
of  grain.  This,  not  at  the  famine,  but  at  the 
ordinary  price  of  rice,  must  have  cost  2,100,0001. 
The  grain  required  might  have  been  produced 
on  700,000  acres  of  land,  by  the  application  of 
6,000  cubic  yards  of  water  per  acre,  or  4,200 
million  cubic  yards.  The  value  of  this  water 
would  thus  have  been  11.  for  650  cnbio  yards,  or 
more  than  a hundred-fold  the  cost  of  its  storing 
and  distribution.  In  Orissa,  in  1866,  there  was 
a famine.  The  idea  that  it  was  within  the  power 
and  the  duty  of  Government  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  people  had  not  taken  root.  The  official 
papers  state  that  a million  and  a half  died.  The 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  at  2i  rupees 
per  bead  per  annum,  was  375,0001.  for  the  year. 
At  twenty.five  years’  purchase,  this  gives  a 
national  loss  to  the  revenue  of  9,377,0001.  To 
save  these  lives  would  have  required  150,000  tons 
of  grain,  costing  900,000?.,  which  it  would  thus 
have  secured  a tenfold  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide.  But  to  have  raised  that 
quantity  of  rice  would  only  have  required  the 
distribution  of  1,800  million  cubic  yards  of 
water.  The  value  of  this  water,  that  is  to  say, 
its  productive  value,  would  thus  have  been 
260  yards  for  a pound.  Its  cost,  which  by  the 
picoitah  we  have  seen  to  be  3,000  cubic  yards 
for  the  11.,  we  have  found  on  the  great  irrigation 
works  to  be  reduced  to  70,000  oubio  yards  for  11. 
These  are  incredible  margins  between  the  cost 
of  neglect  and  the  cost  of  forethought;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  amount  of  human  misery 
entailed  by  what  has  been  shown  to  be  a pre- 
ventible  evil, — local  famine. 

Not  only  in  the  production,  but  in  the  distri- 
; bution  of  food,  canals  already  play  no  small  part 
in  the  produotion  of  the  wealth  of  India.  How 
very  little  now  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  service  of  some  of  the  moat  important 
districts  it  is  satisfactory  to  know.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  all  the  more  urgent  that  the  works  in 
question  should  be  pressed,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  Thus,  if  the  7,000  miles  of  canal 
which  have  been  designed  as  easily  to  be  oon- 
struoted  in  connexion  with  river  navigation  in 
India  were  made  (beiug  leas  than  twice  the 
mileage  of  the  canals  of  the  United  Kingdom), 
and  if  they  conveyed  an  average  traffic  of  two 
millions  of  tons  over  the  entire  system  (which  is 
the  actual  traffic  of  the  Aire  and  Calder),  the 
cost,  at  one-tench  of  a penny  per  ton  mile  (which 
is  doable  that  which  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  estimates), 
would  be  6,000,0001.  The  same  amount  of  trans- 
port by  road,  at  3d.  per  mile,  would  cost 
180,000,0001.  By  railway,  at  the  existing  rate 
of  charges,  it  would  be  90,000,0001.  It  is  thnk 
clear  that  the  absence  of  water  communication 
forms  the  bar  to  an  immense  internal  traffic, 
which  would  not  only  augment  the  wealth  of 
India,  but  would  have  a direct  effect  on  the 
English  market.  Thus  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  wheat  which  is  at  this  moment  selling 
on  the  Upper  Mahanady  at  9d.  a bushel  may,  on 
the  completion  of  the  designed  lines  of  inland 
navigation,  be  landed  in  England  at  26.  6d.  per 
bushel  cost  price.  The  effect  of  this,  or  of  any. 
thing  approaching  to  this,  immense  revolution 
in  the  corn  trade  wonld  be  prodigious.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  millions  a year  would  be  paid 
to  our  own  subjects  in  India,  instead  of  to  the 


United  States.  A corresponding  outlet  would 
be  afforded  to  the  goods  of  Manchester  and  our 
great  manufacturing  centres.  Where  merchants 
are  now  anxious  to  obtain  a reduction  of  28.  or 
Ss.  per  ton  in  freight  by  sea  to  Calcutta,  they 
overlook  the  fact  that  is  within  the  power  of  the 
engineer  to  reduce  the  rate  of  transport  for 

1.000  or  1,600  miles  in  India  itself  from  l^d.  to 
one-tenth  of  apenny  for  ten  miles,  or  by  ISO-fold. 

The  total  expenditure  upon  the  irrigation 
works  of  the  North  Western  provinces  of  India 
up  to  the  end  of  1874-5  has  been  4,565,6781. 
sterling  (at  the  valuation  of  10  rupees  to  the 
pound).  Out  of  this  sum  22,1971.  were  laid  out 
on  works  that  bare  been  abandoned,  and 
675,1751.  on  works  under  construction,  from 
which  no  revenue  has  yet  been  derived.  The 
balance  of  3,836,5171.  represents  works  in 
partial  operation,  although  yet  incomplete. 
These  are  chiefly  from, — viz,,  the  Gauges, 
Eastern  Jumna,  and  Agra  Canals,  the  Dun, 
Eohilound,  and  Bijuonr  water-oourses,  and  the 
Bundelkhund  Lakes.  Of  these  the  canals  alone 
have  cost  3,632,0511.  In  the  second  series  the 
prinoipal  work  is  the  Lower  Ganges  Canal,  now 
in  the  third  year  of  ita  prcgress,  on  which 
622,5021.  have  been  laid  out.  The  income  assessed 
for  the  first  year  in  water  rates  and  miscellaneous 
income  on  the  partially  opened  canals  was 
295,5601.,  to  which  has  to  be  added  a figure  of 
85,8871.  credited  in  tbe  civil  accounts  as  increased 
land  revenue  due  to  the  operations  of  the  canals. 
On  the  total  revenue  of  381,4471.  the  working 
expenses  have  been  132,493?.,  or  34'6  per  cent., 
a ratio  that  no  doubt  will  be  considerably  re. 
duoed  by  tbe  completion  of  the  works.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  net  revenue  is  enough  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  6‘49  per  cent,  on  the  capital  ex- 
pended, These  figures  include  tbe  first  year’s 
operation  of  the  Agra  Canal,  on  which  the  ex- 
penditure has  exceeded  tbe  income.  Setting 
this  aside,  as  a temporary  feature,  tbe  profit  on 
the  works  in  full  operation  has  been  7'48  per 
cent,  on  tbe  capital  expended  to  tbe  close  of  the 
year.  On  tbe  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  alone,  the 
profit  on  tbe  outlay  has  amounted  to  the  high 
ratio  of  29T7  per  cent.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  the  latest  statistics  furnished  by  tbe 
Indian  Government  are  suoh  as  fully  to  beer  out 
the  statements  of  the  advocates  of  irrigation 
canals. 

It  will  be  a thousand  pities  if  facts  like  these 
are  shrouded  with  any  discredit  by  the  personal 
views — not  to  say  whims — of  any  of  those 
persons  to  whom  we  have  to  look  for  information 
as  to  India.  Especially  we  regret  the  attacks 
made  on  tbe  Indian  Government,  and  on  the 
Indian  railways.  As  to  the  latter,  the  wine  is 
drawn,  and  we  have  to  drink  it.  More  than 
that,  the  majority  of  persons  in  this  country  will 
think  that  it  has  been  well  drawn.  To  construct 

6.000  miles  of  great  strategic  lines  at  one-third 
the  cost  per  mile  of  the  English  railways,  and  so 
to  work  them  as  to  earn  a bond  fide  per  cent, 
on  the  capital,  is  not,  in  oar  view  of  the  case, 
bad  work.  The  fact  that  canals  can  be  ooc- 
struoted  at  1,0001,  or  2,000?.  per  mile  does  not 
invalidate  tbe  position  of  tbe  railways.  But  it 
does  give  promise  of  abundant  increase  of  tbe 
wealth  of  India,  and  that  inorease  will  affect  the 
railways  advantageously,— whatever  be  the  bulk 
of  goods  and  number  of  passengers  borne  by 
water.  Far  more  than  was  the  casein  England 
forty  years  ago  has  tbe  internal  traffic  of  India 
to  be  created.  That  it  will  spring  up  with 
immense  rapidity  we  do  not  doubt.  Nor  do  we 
hesitate  to  repeat  that  the  main  charm  by  which 
the  face  of  India  will  be  farrowed  by  canals, 
roads,  and  irrigation  works  will  be  found  to  be  in 
producing  the  local  conviction  that  the  Imperial 
Government  has  that  development  of  the  com- 
munications  and  resources  of  India  deeply  and 
truly  at  heart. 


Bristol  and  Gloucester  ArcHseological 
Society. — A general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  Bristol  on  the  13ch 
inst.,  Sir  William  Guise  in  the  chair,  when  a 
long  discussion  took  place  on  St.  Werburgh’s 
Church,  and  ultimately  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : — “ Tbata  committeeof  this  Society 
be  formed  to  communicate  with  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Werburgh’s  with  respect  to  pre- 
venting the  demolition  of  the  tower,  and  to  take 
some  means  of  raising  public  subscriptions  to 
restore  it,  with  a view  to  its  maintenance  by  the 
Corporation  as  a public  monument.”  Bishop 
Clifford  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  origin 
of  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Clark  gave  an  instructive 
address  on  Berkeley  Castle. 
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TEOM  A DTJOAL  KITCHEN. 

Some  valaable  instruction  having  been  given 
from  a ducal  kitchen  to  wives  of  the  working 
classes,  in  the  form  of  a lecture  on  cookery 
adapted  to  their  means,  and  illustrated  by  several 
dishes  made  in  the  course  of  it,  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  extending  its  usefulness  by  detailing 
the  particulars  to  a wider  sphere. 

We  must  premise  that  the  lecturer  was  the 
clief.d.e-cxLisin.e  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ; 
that  the  lecture  was  given  in  the  schoolroom  of 
the  National  Schools,  Alnwick  ; and  that  it  was 
presided  over  by  the  vicer  of  the  parish.  The 
parents  of  the  scholars  were  invited  to  be 
present  gratnitonsly,  and  other  members  of  the 
working.classes  were  admitted  upon  purchase  of 
tickets,  priced  3d.  each. 

The  National  Schools  at  Alnwick  stand  just 
outside  the  old  boundary. wall  of  the  town,  and 
their  chief  approaoh  lies  throngh  one  of  the  old 
gateways.  On  Tnnrsday  evening,  the  14th  inst., 
at  seven  o’clock,  little  gronps  of  women,  in  twos 
and  threes,  passed  through  the  dark  gateway, 
and  made  for  the  entrance  of  the  girls’  school- 
room.  At  the  end  of  this  long  well-lighted 
room,  they  found  a platform  raised  nponsomeof 
the  school  forms,  with  a small  gas  cooking- 
stove  and  two  tables  upon  it.  Upon  the  stove 
were  two  pans  with  eonp,  or  stew,  in  them, 
gently  simmering ; and  upon  the  tables  were 
basins,  bottles,  jars,  paper  parcels,  knives  and 
spoons.  Behind  the  tables  stood  a pleasant, 
sedate,  young  woman,  who  from  time  to  time 
lifted  the  lids  of  the  pans  to  inspect  the  progress 
of  the  contents,  and  opened  the  door  of  an  oven 
below  them  to  observe  the  condition  of  varions 
dishes  baking  in  it.  Meanwhile,  the  schoolroom 
benches  gradually  filled  with  orderly  matrons 
and  maidens. 

At  the  appointed  time  two  gentlemen  stepped 
npon  the  little  platform.  One  was  the  vicar,  the 
Eev.  E.  Trotter,  who  introduced  the  other  as 
Mr.  Thorpe,  whom  he  had  asked  to  give  the 
audience  the  lecture  they  were  about  to  hear,  he 
said,  in  the  hope  that  his  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  producing  variety  and  savourinees  in 
their  food,  without  increasing  its  cost,  would  be 
of  service  to  them  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Thorpe  commsnoed  his  well.planned  in- 
strnctions  by  remarking  that  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  money  spent  upon  food  by  the 
working-classes  does  not  yield  them  the  same  ad. 
vantages  as  proportionate  annia  expended  by  the 
middle  classes;  and  it  is  as  generally  agreed 
that  the  reason  of  this  shortcoming  is  because 
the  mode  of  cooking  the  food  is  not  so  satisfac- 
tory. And  it  seems  to  be  as  generally  agreed, 
further,  that  the  French  working-classes  are 
much  better  off  in  this  particular  than  our  own, 
because  their  mode  of  cooking  is  so  much  more 
painstaking  and  eoonomioal.  Good  cooking 
means  economy  as  surely  as  bad  cooking  means 
waste.  Things  that  with  us  are  almost  despised, 
ho  went  on  to  say,  with  a mellow  smoothness, 
such  as  herbs  and  many  vegetables,  form  the 
principal  ingredients  of  French  soups,  and  good 
soaps  form  a leading  feature  in  French  dinners. 
To  illustrate  the  different  way  in  which  two 
people  may  set  about  the  same  object,  both 
having  the  same  intention  in  view,  but  the  one 
having  a happy  knack,  and  the  other  an  imfor- 
tnnate  way,  Mr.  Thorpe  told  the  good  old  story 
containing  the  recipe  to  make  stone  sonp.  In 
the  two  soldiers,  one  of  whom  went  without 
broth,  whilst  the  other  made  some  of  excellent 
qnality  from  a stone,  we  may  see  the  unhandy 
cook,  English  or  otherwise,  who  has  no  resources 
without  finding  everything  ready  to  hand,  and 
the  clever  provider,  French  or  otherwise,  who 
out  of  nnoonsidered  trifles  can  produce  a savonry 
and  wholesome  repast.  “ Could  any  one  give  me 
a little  saltP”  asked  the  old  soldier,  when  his 
stone  was  quietly  boiling  in  a borrowed  pan. 
“ How  much  nioer  this  stone  soup  would  be  with 
a few  herbs  in  it,"  be  remarked  again  when  a 
bystander  had  given  him  a pinob  of  salt.  And 
then,  “ what  a mnch  better  flavour  a scrap  of 
bacon  or  beef  wonld  give  this  flint,"  he  urged  to 
another  admiring  spectator  when  some  one  had 
gathered  him  a few  herbs.  It  was  just  this 
gathering  together  of  small  nnoostly  articles, 
taking  pains,  and  using  them  with  judgment, 
that  constituted  the  gift  of  economical  manage- 
ment. So  mnch  of  our  health,  and  consequently 
happiness,  depends  upon  the  qnantity  and  quality 
of  the  food  we  eat,  Mr.  Thorpe  continued  suavely, 
that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  downfall 
of  many  an  unfortunate  man  may  be  traced  to 
the  want  of  decent  meals  at  home.  Everything 
that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  in 


cookery  as  in  other  matters,  whether  it  is  the 
production  of  a dish  of  porridge,  or  one  com- 
pounded  of  the  most  expensive  materials  that 
can 'be  bonght. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  relate,  clearly 
and  briefly,  how  he  had  pcrohased  two  ox-oheeks 
for  43. ; four  ox-feet  for  28. ; two  sheeps’  beads 
for  Is.  8d. ; and  a pint  of  barley  and  half-pint  of 
peas  for  4d.  more  ; amounting  altogether  to  an 
expenditure  of  8s.  And  then  to  show  how,  by 
judiciously  using  these  articles,  with  the  addi- 
tion  of  various  vegetables,  which  he  presumed 
the  audience  grew  in  their  respective  gardens 
and  allotments,  he  could  produce  the  following 
dishes  : — Six  quarts  of  ox. cheek  and  barley  soup ; 
four  quarts  of  harricot-bean  soup;  fonr  quarts  ^ 
of  cabbage  soup  ; four  quarts  of  dried  pea  soup  ; 
four  quarts  of  potato  soup;  four  quarts  of  arti- 
choke  soup;  a cottage  pie  ; a toad-in-tbe-hole ; 
a sheep’s  head  smothered  in  parsley  sauce ; 
a sheep’s  head  baked  with  bread-crnmbs,  and 
served  with  liver  sauce ; and  some  collared 
beef. 

At  this  stage  of  the  lectnre,  plates  and  spoons 
were  distributed  to  the  audience,  and  the  vicar, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  sohoolmaster, 
passed  round  tureens  of  the  different  sonps  thus 
made  from  the  same  stock,  but  entirely  varied 
in  flavour  and  appearance  by  the  addition  of 
other  items.  The  ox-cheek  soup,  for  instance, 
was  thin  and  clear,  with  a little  barley  in  it ; the 
haricot-bean  soup  was  thick  and  glutinona,  and 
what  may  be  termed  "filling";  the  pea  soup 
was  a little  less  so,  but  piquautly  flavoured  with 
a sprinkling  of  dried  mint;  the  cabbage  sonp 
thin,  again,  and  meagre,  thongh  nob  mature, 
or  withonb  meat,  becanse,  as  mentioned,  it  was 
made  of  the  same  stock  as  the  rest.  Now  there 
was  a clatter  of  spoons  and  saucers  which  told 
of  the  hearty,  though  mnte,  appreciation  of  the 
audience,  as  they  tasted  the  contents  of  the 
different  tureens.  After  these  aonpa  were  dis- 
posed of,  Mr.  Thorpe  produced  one  of  the  sheep’s 
heads,  which  was  to  furnish  the  next  dish  out  of 
bis  investment.  This,  he  proposed,  should  be 
served  with  parsley  sauce,  and  in  a few  minutes’ 
time  the  somewhat  unsightly  object  lay  in  a 
little  pool  of  green  sance,  and  presented  a much 
more  pleasing  aspect.  The  other  head  was  then 
treated  in  a different  manner.  Some  parsley 
was  fried  in  a little  dripping,  to  give  it  aflavonr 
not  otherwise  attainable,  and  poured  upon  it. 
and  then  some  bread-crumbs  were  sprinkled 
over  the  parsley,  and  the  brains  placed  at  the 
foor  corners,  and  the  dish  placed  in  the  oven, 
whilst  a sauce  of  chopped  liver  was  made  to 
serve  with  it.  Some  of  the  cold  ox- cheek  was 
next  operated  upon.  It  lay  upon  one  of  the 
tables  a small  solid  block  of  meat.  The  assist- 
ing maid  cut  off  a few  thin  slices  from  it,  and 
placed  them  in  a pie-dieh,  and  then  handed 
Mr.  Thorpe  a basin  of  mashed  potatoes,  with 
which  he  filled  np  the  dish.  " If  you  have 
nothing  else  to  do,”  he  told  the  audience,  “you 
can  show  your  taste  by  decorating  the  flat  sur- 
face  of  these  potatoes,  for  any  ornament  yon 
choose  to  put  upon  it  will  show  op  well  when  it 
is  baked  ; but,  as  we  cannot  wait  while  this  is 
baking,  I have  brought  another  dish,  prepared  ex- 
actly  as  you  have  seen  this  one  prepared,  already 
baked  and  here  be  passed  down  a good-looking 
pie,  with  a rich  orange-oolonred  crust,  gently 
curved,  made  of  potatoes,  as  indicated.  " For 
another  change  I will  show  yon  how  to  cook  a 
few  more  slices  of  the  same  cold  ox-cheek  in 
batter,  which  process  is  equally  applicable  to 
any  other  fragments  of  cold  meat.”  Here  the 
assisting  maid  was  ready  with  neat  help  again, 
broke  egge,  beat  them,  added  flour  and  milk, — 
showed  the  process,  in  fine;  and  then  Mr. 
Thorpe  drew  another  pie,  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  from  hia  oven,  ready  for  eating,  of  a deep 
rich  brown  colour,  also  very  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  " But  I have  not  yet  need  np  all  the 
materials.  After  making  these  six  different 
sorts  of  sonps,  and  serving  up  the  two  sheeps’ 
heads  in  different  ways,  and  using  some  of  the 
ox-oheek  in  a cottage  pie,  and  more  in  the  toad- 
in-the-hole,  or  batter,  I have  still  enough  left  for 
this,  ” and  ho  held  up  to  view  a dish  of  collared 
head,  about  as  high  and  round  as  a Stilton 
cheese  ; " and  I cannot  say  that  this  is  yet  all, 
for  here  is  a glass  jar  of  the  soup  that  has 
become  quite  cold,  and  is,  as  you  see,  in  a firm, 
clear  jelly.  This  shows  you  the  nourishing 
qoalities  in  the  ox  feet.  And  even  still  I have 
some  more  of  the  soup  at  home,  for  there  was  no 
occasion  to  bring  ic  all  here.  Besides  the  eight 
shillings  I have  accounted  for,  I have  bought 
some  tripe,  a rabbit,  some  fisb,  and  a few  trifles 
for  six  more  shillings,  making  in  all  an  expenditure 


of  fourteen  shillings,  which,  yon  will  see  before 
we  finish,  will  furnish  sufficient  food  for  a meal 
for  100  persons,  or,  in  other  words,  for  100 
dinners  at  l^d,  each. 

Now  the  bright  copper  stew-pans  were  changed, 
and  one  was  pnt  upon  the  stove  full  of  melted 
dripping.  " We  nse  more  fat  in  frying  than,  I 
expect,  you  are  aconstomed  to  do,”  Mr.  Thorpe 
began  again  ; " bnt  the  extra  quantity  cooks  the 
articles  put  into  it  so  very  much  better,  withonb 
making  them  so  greasy,  and  as  it  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  I do  not  think  it  a much 
more  expensive  way  of  going  to  work.  Fish 
can  be  got  very  cheap  here,  so  I am  going  to 
show  you  the  best  way  to  cook  it.  You  take 
all  the  meat  off  the  fish,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  and  out  it  into  slices;  then 
you  take  these  slices,  and  dip  them  into  an  egg, 
which  yon  have  previously  beaten  np  on  a plate, 
and  then  you  stew  them  with  bread-crombe,  or, 
if  you  have  no  bread-crumbs,  with  a little  oat- 
meal. When  thns  prepared,  yon  place  them  in 
the  boiling  fat,  and  leave  them  in  it  till  they 
become  of  a light  brown  colour.”  As  the  lecturer 
gave  these  directions  he  suited  every  word  with 
a corresponding  action,  and  having  deposited 
some  slices  in  the  bright  little  atewpau  on  the 
stove,  he  sent  round  a sample  dish,  prepared  in 
the  same  manner,  only  already  perfected,  so  as 
nob  to  lose  time.  The  application  of  forks  to 
the  plates  on  which  it  was  dispensed  made 
another  clatter  of  appreciative  applause  more 
unmistakeable  than  words.  “ And  if  you  have 
any  cold  fish  left,  yon  can  break  it  up,  and  mix 
it  with  some  rice  and  chopped  egg,  into  a dish 
like  this,”  he  continued,  as  be  banded  down  this 
fresh  combination,  called  cadgerie,  and  there 
was  a renewed,  though  always  subdued,  clatter 
of  the  forks  on  the  plates  of  those  tasting  it. 
" Now,  I know  tripe  is  an  article  you  often  pur- 
chase, and  I will  tell  you  how  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  When  it  is  thoroughly  washed  and  per- 
fectly clean,  put  a scnall  piece  of  butter  into  a 
stew-pan,  and  shred  an  onion.  Fat  that  in  too. 
Then  add  a spoonful  of  curry.  Put  in  your 
tripe,  with  some  milk  and  water,  and  let  it  stew  ; 
but,  as  we  cannot  wait  to  see  the  result,  I have 
brought  a curried  rabbit  with  me,  in  this  Nor- 
wegian stove,  already  cooked  by  the  same 
method.  Every  one  who  likes  peppers  and  hot 
things  will  like  curry,  and  it  is  to  be  bought  in 
bottles  for  a shilling,  which  botbleful  will  last 
yon  for  a very  long  time,  and  make  you 
many  a pleasant  change.  Boiled  rice  should 
be  served  with  curry,  becanse  it  is  good 
with  it,  and  it  also  serves  the  purposes  of  making 
it  go  farther.  I have  also  here,"  he  continued, 
stooping  down  to  the  Norwegian  stove  he  had 
opened  to  take  out  the  curry,  " I have  also  here 
a dish  of  haricot  beans.  They  are  very  little 
used  in  this  country,  though  they  are  very  cheap, 
being  only  3d.  the  qnart,  and  very  nonriehing, 
and  very  nice.  You  onght  to  put  a small  piece 
of  butter  in  your  stew-pan  and  shred  an  onion 
into  it,  and  then  put  the  beans  in  with  any  gravy 
or  stock  you  may  happen  to  have,  and  let  them 
stew  till  they  are  like  this,"  and  a most  savoury- 
smelling  and  substantial-looking  dish  was  passed 
round  for  inspection  and  tasting,  in  quick 
snccession  to  the  curry.  A French  cook,  and 
any  good  cook,  is  never  without  stock.  The 
French  generally  keep  a stock  - pot  always  at 
the  side  of  the  fire,  and  put  every  scrap  and 
bone  into  it.  They  waste  nothing  : not  even 
their  snails.  I once  bonght  one  of  their  snails 
in  France,  but  I could  not  eat  it,  so  I lost  my 
money  and  my  snail ; bat  in  most  instances 
their  dishes  are  very  much  to  be  commended. 
There  is  one  more  cheap  article  of  food  that  has 
not  yet  come  into  the  general  use  it  well  desorvee, 
I mean  macaroni.  This  can  be  bought,  now, 
for,  i believe,  4d.  a pound.  You  take  a piece  of 
butter  and  put  it  into  a stew-pan,  add  a little  flour, 
and  yon  take  some  grated  oheese,  or  bits  of 
cheese  chopped  up,  and  put  them  in,  too,  and 
gently  stir  them  round,"  and  here  the  lecturer 
took  the  wooden  spoon  from  his  careful  and 
attentive  assistant,  who  had  been  following  out 
hia  directions,  as  in  the  other  instance?,  and 
began  to  stir  the  contents  of  the  stewpan  him- 
self, " and  then  yon  take  some  macaroni 
previously  boiled  in  water  till  it  is  tender  and 
put  that  in  too,  and  you  will  have  a cheap  and 
satisfying  dish  like  this,”  and  the  lecturer  ladled 
the  thick  rich  mixture  on  to  a dish  and  sent  it 
down  to  the  audience  likewise.  "I  do  not  have 
to  study  expense  in  roy  own  experience,”  the 
lecturer  remarked  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
" but  I can  feel  for  those  who  must  do  so,  and  I 
have  selected  such  articles  to  cook  as  I know  are 
used  by  the  working-classes,  so  that  the  little 
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improvements  I may  bo  able  to  suggest  may 
make  them  more  enjoyable.  And  I also  take 
tJiis  opportanity  to  introduce  you  to  a Id. 
cookery-book,  vrhich  I consider  qnite  a marvel 
in  its  way.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  vicar 
moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thorpe  for  bis 
kiudly  instruction,  and  announced  it  was  part  of 
a scheme  of  the  management  of  the  school  to 
establish  a cooking  class  for  the  elder  girls. 
After  a few  more  good  words  and  good  wishes 
the  proceedings  closed,  and  the  matrons  and 
maidens  all  filtered  out  of  tho  bright  school- 
room into  the  dark  night,  and  went  their  several 
ways. 


GREEK  BUILDING  RECORDS. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable 
artiole  on  “ Greek  Inscriptions  ” has  been  oon. 
tribnted  to  the  current  number  of  the  Confem- 
'porary  Review,  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  who,  we 
need  hardly  observe,  brings  to  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  the  experience  and  knowledge 
acquired  during  many  years  of  close  attention 
to  the  elucidation  of  records  of  this  class.  The 
inteieit  of  the  artiole,  in  addition  to  its  utility 
as  a kind  of  catalogue  ratsonn/e  of  the  various 
classes  of  existing  inscriptions  and  their  localities, 
centres  a great  deal  in  the  relation  of  the  subject 
to  tho  general  social  and  political  history  of 
Greece;  but  there  is  also  reference  to  some 
inscriptions  which  have  a very  direct  bearing 
upon  the  details  of  architectural  practice  among 
the  Gi’eeks.  These  are  part  of  what  Mr.  Newton 
characterises  as  the  records  of  the  Athenian 
“Boardof  Works.”  Three  such  records  are  extant. 
Of  one  of  these,  the  contract  for  repairing  and 
strengthening  the  long  walls  connecting  the 
Pirmua  with  Athens,  the  writer  merely  observes 
that  “ the  precision  and  minuteness  of  its  specifi- 
cations make  this  document  a model  for  all 
future  Boards  of  Works  to  study,”  a hint  which 
will,  no  doubt,  be  taken  iu  the  proper  quarter. 
This  inscription  is  at  Athene,  and  is  published 
in  Rangabu’s  “ Antiquitea  Ilelleniques.”  The 
other  two  are  connected  with  the  Erechtheum 
The  first,  which  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  a survey  of  the  building  made,  while  it 
was  in  progress,  by  a special  commission 
appointed  by  a decree  of  the  people,  B.C.  409. 
In  this  report,  we  are  told,  ” the  exact  state 
in  which  the  bnilding  is  found  by  the  sur- 
veyors is  noted  with  a minuteness  which 
could  have  left  no  room  for  future  subterfuge 
or  procrastination ; for  every  block  of  marble 
which  oanies  any  ornament  is  specified  as 
either  finished  and  in  position,  or  as  par- 
tially finished  and  not  yet  in  its  plaoe  in  tho 
bnilding.”  The  conclusion  which  the  existence 
of  such  a document  at  once  suggests,  apart  from 
its  historical  interest,  is  that  a bnilding  which 
could  be  thus  minutely  reported  upon  must  have 
been  carried  out  with  a detailed  care,  precision, 
and  prevision  in  regard  to  every  part,  as  con- 
traryas  possible  to  any  theory  of  the  spontaneous 
development  of  arcliiCectnro  such  as  has  been 
put  forward  sometimes  as  tho  true  basis  for  a 
genuine  architecture.  Subordination  of  every 
portion  under  a directing  head,  and  according  to 
a carefully-prepared  design,  would  bo  a neces- 
sary condition  for  rendering  such  a survey 
possible.  The  third  document  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Newton  (the  original  of  which  is  at 
Athens,  and  is  also  to  be  found  in  Rangab^'s 
publication)  contains  a statement  of  the  sums 
paid  for  the  sculptural  decorations  of  the  Ereoh- 
theum,  with  the  names  of  the  artists  by  whom 
they  were  executed.  ” These  sculptors,  none  of 
whose  names  are  otherwise  known  to  us,  were 
evidently  employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect  to  execute  certain  figures  and  groups 
in  a continuous  composition,  designed  by  some 
master-hand."  This  work  Mr.  Newton  believes 
to  have  been  the  frieze  mentioned  in  the  snrvej 
as  having  a background  of  dark  Elensinian 
marble.  The  prices  are  anything  but  high  ; 
ranging  from  120  drachmae  (about  51.)  down  to 
60  drachmae,  for  figures  in  basrelief  about  2 fc. 
in  height.  ” It  would  be  interesting,”  says  Mr. 
Newton,  ” to  compare  the  prices  paid  for  sculp- 
ture iu  this  account  with  the  prices  paid  by 
Messrs.  Armistead  and  Philip  to  the  skilful 
hands  who  carved  the  frieze  round  the  Albert 
Memorial.”  But  there  seems  to  us  to  be  a more 
interesting  question  still  suggested  by  this  lis' 
of  payments  z what  was  the  artistic  positiou, 
in  regard  to  the  work,  of  these  sculptors 
whose  names  are  thus  rescued  from  entire 
oblivion  by  the  price-list  of  their  labours? 
Were  they  in  the  same  position  in  reference  tJ 


the  real  designer  as  the  skilled  carver,  who 
” points”  the  model  into  marble  for  tho  modern 
sculptor,  who  simply  transfers  the  thought  of 
the  designer,  with  rigorons  accuracy,  from  the 
clay  to  the  marble  ? Or  were  they  in  the 
position  which  there  seems  no  doubt  was  occu- 
pied by  tho  Mediceval  sculptors  and  carvers  (and 
iu  modern  days  by  the  “ art- workman”),  who 
carried  out  their  own  original  ideas  in  the  detail 
of  the  carving,  subject  to  the  general  archi. 
tectural  scheme  of  the  building?  Mr.  Newton 
appears  to  take  the  former  view ; but  it  is  worth 
recalling  that  Mr.  Leighton,  in  the  course  of 
some  very  interesting  remarks  made  in  connexion 
with  this  very  same  building  (at  the  Institute 
meeting  when  Mr.  Ferguason’s  paper  on  the 
“Erechtheum”  was  read),  drew  from  the  well- 
known  car^  atide  statues  a contrary  conclusion. 
He  had  examintd  these  carefully,  and  was  struck 
with  the  fact  that  while  they  were  so  similar  in 
general  design  as  to  proolude  the  idea  of  a 
separate  model  or  design  having  been  made  for 
each,  they  nevertheless  showed  decisive  and 
interesting  variations  in  detail,  which  argued 
that  those  who  executed  them  exercised  tbeir 
own  freedom  of  taste  and  judgment  in  regard  te 
the  execution  of  the  design.  His  inference  was 
that,  as  it  was  not  likely  such  heavy  work  would 
all  be  executed  by  the  original  designer  manu 
proprill,  tho  subordinate  art-workmen  possessed 
a degree  of  original  genius,  or  taste,  which 
left  it  possible  for  each  of  them  to  put  his  own 
stamp  on  the  character  of  his  own  work,  and 
that  (necessarily)  with  the  concurrence  and 
approbation  of  the  master-mind.  This  gives 
quite  a different  idea  of  the  office  and  culture  of 
the  executing  artist  from  that  of  the  mere 
“pointer”;  and  (as  Mr.  Leighton  on  the  occa- 
sion alluded  to  seemed  to  infer)  might  give  ue 
some  new  light  or  suggestion  as  to  tho  exten. 
sion  of  art-culture  among  the  Greeks,  and  some 
fuller  explanation  of  the  oenditions  of  the  great 
superiority  of  their  sonlpture  work.  The  prices 
menticned  for  the  frieze  figures  certainly  seem 
rather  to  suggest  the  idea  of  merely  subordinate 
and  semi-mechanical  work  ; * but  we  should  be 
still  more  indebted  to  an  exponent  who,  like 
Mr.  Newton,  combines  linguistic  with  arobiteo- 
tural  knowledge,  if  he  could  show  whether  the 
inscription  be  refers  to  gives  any  really  definite 
information  or  suggestion  as  to  the  artistic 
position  of  the  sculptors,  and  whether  they  were 
really  artists  in  the  true  sense,  or  only  carvers 
reproducing,  from  a model,  what  was  set  before 
them. 

Apart  from  this  particular  question,  the  artiole 
is  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  have  a general 
interest  in  Greek  arohmology;  and  the  author 
promises  a future  memoir  on  inscriptions 
relating  to  Greek  religious  worship. 


THE  BYRON  MEMORIAL  COMPETITION. 

The  circular  inviting  sculptors  to  join  iu  the 
second  competition  has  been  issued,  fixing  the 
let  of  June  of  next  year  as  the  latest  day  for 
receiving  models.  The  conditions  are  nearly 
the  same  os  those  of  the  previons  circular, 
and  where  they  differ  it  is  not  altogether  for 
the  better.  The  names  of  three  sculptors, 
Messrs.  Calder  Marshall,  Woolner,  and  Dur- 
ham, are  given  as  the  professional  advisers 
of  the  committee,  to  which  names  no  one  can 
make  any  objection.  The  suggestion  that  the 
competitors  might  themselves  appoint  three 
professional  referees  (not  competitors)  to  co- 
operate  with  those  appointed  by  the  committee, 
is  withdrawn ; perhaps  it  could  hardly  have 
worked  very  well.  We  regret  to  see  that  there 
is  no  option  given  as  to  material,  bronze  alone 
being  accepted  for  the  statue;  we  should  have 
liked  competitors  to  have  had  the  choice  of 
marble  or  bronze.  But  the  clause  as  to  scale  is 
most  unfortunate.  The  former  circular  provided 
that  the  models  should  be  on  a scale  of  2 ft.  to 
the  figure,  which  was  overlooked  or  evaded  in 
many  cases  ; aud  we  pointed  out  at  the  time  the 
confusion  of  scale  which  resulted,  and  the  conse- 
quently  increased  difficulty  of  making  a fair 
oomparieon.  Bat  instead  of  insisting  more 
stringently  upon  this,  the  committee  have  waived 
it  altogether,  aud  merely  stipulate  that  the 
scale  should  be  “not  lees  than  2 ft.  for  the 
figure  ” ; so  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 


• Tbe  cost  of  floting  one  of  the  colomns  hss  been 
estimated  from  these  docaments  es  amounting  to  400 
dracUm®.  That  of  the  figures  seems  small  in  proportion 
to  the  h'pher  character  and  difUcolty  of  the  work.  “ This 
work  of  Anting  was  executed  by  small  gangs  of  workmen 
not  exceeding  seven  in  nomber,  and  hence  may  have  been 
piece-work.” 
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competitor  from  sending  a life-size  or  colossal 
figure  if  he  pleases,  and  thereby  securing  a 
factitious  advantage  over  those  who  cannot  well 
afford  to  do  the  same ; aud  the  result  will  be 
confusion  worse  confounded.  We  do  urgently 
recommend  that  the  committee  would  add  a 
“rider”  to  their  circular  fixing  rigorously  the 
scale  of  the  figure,  and  excluding  models  which 
do  not  conform  to  it ; otherwise  a fair  oompariaoa 
is  next  to  impossible. 


ENGINEERING  MATTERS. 

CIVIL  AND  IIECHANICAL  ENGINEERS*  SOCIETY. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Society  for 
Session  lb7G-77  was  held  on  the  14th  inst,,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  7,  West- 
minster-chambers,  when  the  President  (Mr.  R. 
M.  Bancroft,  C.E.,  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way)  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  from  which 
we  cull  a few  interesting  items: — 

Tram-cars  and  0?uni6uses. — The  weights  of 
cars  of  course  vary  according  to  their  loads  and 
the  gradients  of  the  roads  upon  which  they  are 
used.  In  Leeds  some  one-horse  cars  to  carry 
eighteen  passengers  weigh  34  owt.  when  empty  j 
and  cars  to  carry  twenty  passengers  weigh, — 
empty,  47  cwt.  ; folly  loaded,  4 tons.  Tho 
weight  of  a Loadou  Street  Tramway  Company’s 
car  intended  to  carry  thirty-sir  passengers  is 
(when  empty)  from  2 to  2i  tons  at  the  outside ; 
and  its  cost  is  2001.  Tbe  duration  of  these  cars 
is  estimated  at  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years. 
The  North  Metropolitan  Company’s  tram-cars, 
to  carry  forty-six  passengers  (twenty-two  in  aud 
twenty-fonr  ontside)  weigh  about  2 tons  5 cwt. 
empty  and  over  6 tone  7 cwt.  when  fully  loaded ; 
it  costs  2201.  The  life  of  a tram-car  varies  so 
, much  with  the  quality  of  materials  and  work- 
; manship,its  size,  shape,  mileage  run,  and  whether 
it  has  roof  seats  or  not,  that  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  give  au  average  period  of  duration.  Cars 
which  have  been  in  use  by  the  North  Metro- 
politan Company  for  nearly  seven  years  are  still 
in  very  good  condition,  while  others  used  for  a 
less  time  are  worn  out.  This  company  finds  that 
an  American  firm  supplies  the  most  durable,  aud 
therefore  the  most  economical,  oars,  which  are 
estimated  to  last  fourteen  years.  Therapid  growth 
of  this  particular  branch  of  industry  is  remark- 
able; aud  foreign  manufacturers  find  it  to  tbeir 
interest  to  have  agents  established  in  our  midst. 
I hope  English  makers  will  look  to  this,  and  nob 
be  6eate7ion  their  own  ground. 

The  weight  of  an  average  London  omnibus  is 
above  24  cwt.  empty,  and  upwards  of  3 tons 
with  a full  load  of  passengers.  Its  cost  is  ItOh, 
and  its  life  (if  it  is  as  well  built  as  those  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company  make  at  their 
own  works)  will  be  from  ten  to  twelve  years; 
but  if  badly  built,  it  will  only  last  seven  or  eight 
years. 

The  cost  of  London  tram-car  a*d  omnibus 
horses  is  from  391.  10s.  to  431.  each.  The  age  at 
which  horses  are  considered  capable  for  this  kind 
of  traffic  is  rising  five  years,  and  with  proper 
care  and  dieting  (say  30  lb.  of  food,  and  ranuing 
fifteen  miles  a day  all  tbe  year  round),  they  will  be 
good  for  their  work  in  London  or  in  our  large 
provincial  towns  for  an  average  period  of  five 
years,  although  on  a level  tramway,  and  with  no 
Sunday  work,  they  may  last  for  twelve  years. 

Anything  that  engineers  can  do  to  reduce  this 
wear  and  tear  of  horseflesh  and  rolling  stock  to 
a minimum  should  be  done.  While  so  many 
schemes  are  now  being  tried  to  introduce  other 
motive  power  than  that  of  hones  for  street 
traffic,  it  would  appear  that  until  very  lately  tho 
idea  has  not  been  entertained  of  storing  up  tho 
power  used  in  breaking  and  stopping  the  cars  so 
as  to  utilise  it  for  starting  and  propelling.  This 
is  now  being  tried  by  Mr.  A.  Squire,  with  some 
prospects  of  Buccesa.  lie  purposes  applying  it 
to  both  omnibuses  and  tram-cars,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  think  that  such  a simple  contrivance 
has  not  been  used  before.  It  consists  merely  of 
an  ordinary  pair  of  laminated  springs,  such  as  is 
need  iu  every  light  carriage,  being  straightened 
out  by  means  of  a chain  winding  round  a clutch- 
box  on  the  axle,  thus  breaking  the  wheels,  and 
thrown  out  of  gear  when  the  driver  wishes  to 
start  the  car  thereby  assisting  to  propel  it, 
saving  much  strain  upon  the  horses, — a subject 
well  worth  the  support  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Steam  will, 
no  doubt,  in  a great  measure  supersede  horse- 
power for  this  work  at  some  future  time.  Among 
those  who  are  seeking  to  solve  the  problem 
is  Mr.  Perrett,  a member  of  the  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineera’  Society. 
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Compressed  Steel. — Speaking  at  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  on  the  application  of  hydraulic 
power  in  forging,  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  stated 
that  hie  firm  bad  recently  completed  two  twin 
screw  shafts  for  the  Inflexible,  283  ft.  in  length, 
17  in.indiameter.andcast  with  aO-in.holethrongh 
them.  These  shafts  were  made  of  compressed 
steel,  and  weighed  63  tons,  instead  of  97  tons 
if  made  of  iron, — a redaction  permitted  by  the 
great  strength  of  the  compressed  steel.  He 
farther  stated  that  on  applying  the  hydraulic 
pressure,  a oolamn  of  metal  is  reduced  1.8th  in 
less  than  five  minutes, — a remarkable  indication 
of  the  eSeot  of  pressure  in  expelling  air-cells. 
The  strength  of  the  shaft  was  40  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  and  its  ductility  or  power  of 
extension  was  30  per  cent,  of  its  length.  By 
using  compressed  steel,  the  driving-round  of 
34  tons  was  saved  during  the  whole  life  of  the 


Paper  Railway  Wheels.  — So-called  paper- 
wheels  for  railway  carriages  have  been  tried  for 
a considerable  time  in  America.  One  of  the 
first  made  was  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  after  running  over  300,000  miles 
nnder  a Pullman  oar,  without  requiring  the  tyre 
to  be  turned.  These  wheels  have  steel  tyres, 
made  with  an  inside  flange  and  oast-iron  boss. 
On  each  side  of  the  boss  and  tyre  wronght-iron 
or  steel  plates,  in-  thick,  are  bolted,  and  the 
space  between  the  plates  is  filled  with  compressed 
paper.  This  paper  is  made  of  straw  boards,  ^ in. 
thick,  pasted  together  with  paste  made  of  rye 
flour.  These  are  subjected  to  a pressure  of 
about  400  tons  for  about  five  hours,  and  are  then 
dried  with  heated  air.  These  sections  are  then 
pasted  together  in  the  same  way,  so  as  to 
get  the  requisite  thickness, — about  3^  in., — and 
they  are  again  pressed  and  dried.  They  thns 
form  a disc,  which  is  turned  off,  and  the  tyre 
forced  on  with  a pressure  of  about  200  tons. 
The  plates  are  then  bolted  to  the  inside  and 
Ontaide  of  the  wheel  with  f-in.  bolts. 

Sanitation, — After  all  that  has  been  said  and 
•done  in  draining  and  supplying  water  to  towns, 
there  yet  remains  much  for  the  sanitary  engineer 
to  do  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  many  who 
think  he  is  attacking  their  interests  in  proposing 
any  alterations  or  improvements  likely  to  lead  to 
the  public  good,  simply  because  such  works 
entail  a first  outlay  npon  their  property,  but 
which,  if  carried  out,  eventually  become  advan- 
tageous to  all.  When  we  consider  the  lamentable 
ignorance  that  exists  upon  these  simple  yet  im- 
portant matters,  the  only  wonder  is  that  the 
death-rate  of  our  large  cities  is  not  greater. 
Very  lately  I visited  a town  on  the  East  Coast, 
which,  during  the  holiday  season,  is  thronged 
with  thousands  of  visitors  who  resort  thither  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health.  In  this  place  I found 
a case  where  the  inmates  of  one  dwelling  had  no 
other  water-supply  than  a pump  in  their  yard  in 
close  proximity  to  the  privy.  The  medical  in- 
spector of  the  district  certified  that  the  water 
was  grossly  polinted,  and  a source  of  much  danger 
to  the  public  health,  and  the  owner  was  compelled 
to  lay  on  other  water  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  j 
bat  the  medical  officer  assured  me  that,  bad  as 
this  cose  was,  there  were  several  others  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  he  bad  reported  on  where 
blood-poisoning  by  polluted  well-water  might 
be  expected. 

Railway  Station  Roofs. — The  description  of 
roof  erected  over  the  Midland  St.  Pancras  Sta- 
tion  in  the  Euston-road  appears  to  have  found 
much  favour  with  railway  engineers,  for  Messrs. 
Handyside,  of  Derby,  are  now  constructing  and 
fixing  four  station  roofs  of  a similar  outline. 
Mr.  Ewing  Matheson,  who  is  publishing  a work 
for  the  new  year,  has  kindly  favoured  me  with 
some  information  in  advance,  to  enable  me  to 
place  before  this  Society — 


Length. 

Ft.  in.  ...  ..  .u. 

St.  Panorai  roof  (given 

for  compariaon) C90  0 210  0 

JointStaoonMid.,  G.N., 
and  M.,  8.,  &L.,  Man- 

^ Chester 550  o ...  210  0 

St.Enoch-8q.,Gla8Kotf...  618  3 ...  108  0 

Middlesbro’,  N.  E.  Ky. 

Co.,iDtwoep»n8,one...  309  0 ...  74  O) 

The  O'her...  180  0 . , ^ 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa  256  9 


Weight  of 
.Span.  Iron. 

Ft.  in.  Tons, 


77  0 ...  200 

As  some  anxiety  is  naturally  caused  as  to 
the  duration  of  constructions  in  iron  roofs,  I 
may  state  that  a large-span  roof  has  lately  been 
erected  over  the  St.  Pancras  Goods  Station 
which  years  ago  covered  a station  in  Liverpool  j 
it  was  afterwards  pulled  down,  stowed  away  for 
several  years,  and  is  now  doing  duty  a second 
time. 


ARCniTECTUEAL  SOCIETIES. 

Worcestershire. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Worcestershire  Diocesan  Architectural  and 
Arohmological  Society  was  held  at  Worcester  on 
the  13Dh  inst.  Mr.  Hooper,  the  secretary,  read 
the  report,  which  congratulated  the  members  on 
the  resuscitation  of  the  Society  from  a state  of 
almost  total  extinction,  and  also  spoke  cheerfully 
of  its  renewed  prosperity.  The  greater  part  of 
the  report,  however,  was  devoted  to  brief  de- 
scriptive notices  of  numerous  church  erections 
and  restorations  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
diocese  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Northampton  and  Oakham.  — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the 
Archdeaconries  of  Northampton  and  Oakham 
was  held  on  the  llth  inst.  at  Northampton. 
The  thirty.first  annnal  report  (read  by  the 
honorary  secretary,  the  Bev.  N.  F.  Lightfoot) 
stated  that  notwithstanding  the  loss  the  Society 
has  incurred  by  the  death  or  removal  of 
many  of  its  valuable  members,  its  numbers 
ate  still  in  excess  of  those  printed  iu  the  pre- 
vions  report  (1873),  and  the  financial  position  is 
flonrishing.  For  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  an  excess  of  income  beyond  expenditure. 
Without  some  special  object  in  view,  it  seems 
undesirable  for  societies  such  as  this  to  accumu- 
late capital,  but  several  matters  had  from  time 
to  time  occupied  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
which  it  would  require  more  than  the  ordinary 
income  of  the  Society  to  carry  ont,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  printing  in  a larger  size  than  that 
of  the  associated  volume,  an  illustrated  account 
of  ancient  buildings  about  to  be  destroyed — an 
object  in  which  the  committee  had  in  vein  sought 
the  co-operation  of  some  other  kindred  societies, 
or  a more  accurate  record  of  the  several  works  of 
restoration  which  have  been  or  are  being  carried 
out  within  the  area  of  the  Society’s  work — a 
subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  members 
was  called  last  year  by  Mr.  Carpenter, — or, 
again,  what  would  be  a still  more  expensive  under- 
taking, the  possible  continuation  of  the  work,  one 
volume  of  which  was  so  ably  brought  out  many 
years  ago,  “ The  Churches  ofNorthamptonshire.” 
The  committee  would  require  the  sanction  of  a 
general  meeting  of  the  members,  however,  to 
any  scheme  which  might  be  devised  for  the 
employment  of  its  aooumnlated  funds.  The 
report  next  gave  interesting  details  of  the 
summer  excursion  in  July  last,  when,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Architectural  Society  of 
Sb.  Alban’s,  the  Leicestershire  Society  met  the 
Northamptonshire  Society  at  that  interesting 
city.  The  report  (which  oonoluded  with  a de- 
tailed account  of  the  “ home-work  ” of  the 
Society)  having  been  adopted,  Sir  Henry  Dryden 
gave  an  acoonnt  of  a visit  to  the  churohea  of 
Wisby,  Gotland  ; and  Mr.  R.  E.  Carpenter  read 
an  elaborate  paper  on  Brigstock  Choroh, 

Oxford. — The  Members  of  the  Oxford  Archi- 
tectural and  Historical  Society  recently  visited 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Harvey,  who  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  im- 
provements  and  alterations  which  had  been 
effected  in  the  restoration  of  the  chnrch.  The 
party  then  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  and 
were  received  by  the  president  in  the  hall.  After 
referring  briefly  to  the  history  of  the  foundation 
of  Durham  College,  he  gave  a fuller  account  of  the 
foundation  ot  Trinity  College,  in  155-1,  by  Sir 
Thos.  Pope,  who  purchased  the  old  bnildings  for 
that  purpose.  By  the  aid  of  Loggan’s  View,  he 
showed  what  were  the  old  parts  remaining,  and 
what  bad  been  rebuilt,  and  how  the  buildings 
had  been  extended  by  Dr.  Bathurst  between 
1667  and  1682.  Mr.  Jas.  Parker  added  a few 
observations  upon  the  foundation  of  Durham 
College,  and  its  relationship  to  the  Priory  of 
Durham.  The  president  then  conducted  the 
party  to  the  chapel,  and  pointed  out  the  chief 
features,  such  as  the  handsome  carving  by 
Gibbons,  the  painted  ceiling  by  Berchet,  and  the 
new  memorial  window  to  Isaac  Williams,  A 
new  organ-loft  has  been  recently  erected,  from 
a design  by  Mr.  Bruton.  The  party  were  then 
conducted  to  the  library,  which  is  part  of  the 
old  work,  having  probably  been  erected  by 
Bishop  Heatfield. 

Northern. — A meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Northern  Architeotural  Association  was 
held  on  the  12th  inst.,  in  the  Old  Castle,  New- 
castle. The  President  (Mr.Thos. Prosser)  read  an 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  congratulated 
bis  brethren,  the  yonngerones  especially,  on  the 
greater  public  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
architecture  in  its  various  phases  at  the  present 
day  than  obtained  during  his  youth.  The  number 


of  architects  has  increased  in  a much  greater 
ratio  than  the  popnlation  of  the  country.  The 
late  Mr.  John  Dobson,  their  distinguished  first 
president,  claimed  to  be  at  one  time  the  only 
resident  architect,  pure  and  simple,  in  theconnty 
of  Northumberland ; the  late  Mr.  Ignatius 
Bonomi  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  one  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  Mr.  Bonomi  was  the  son 
of  an  Italian  architect,  brought  to  this  country 
to  bnild  Lambton  Hall,  afterwards  converted  by 
the  former  into  Lambton  Castle.  The  Secretary 
(Mr.  T.  Oliver)  said  he  was  very  wishful  to  resign 
his  office,  which  he  bad  held  since  the  year  1857. 
Ho  mentioned  the  matter  now,  to  give  time 
before  the  next  quarterly  meeting  to  select  his 
snccassor. 


NEW  WORKHOUSE  INFIRMARY  FOR 
MANCHESTER. 

TnE  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Workhouse 
Infirmary  for  Manchester  was  laid  on  the  22nd 
ult.  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Leppoc,  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  The  sale  of  a large  portion 
of  the  Workhouse  in  New  Bridge.street  to  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company  (by 
whom  the  premises  are  required  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Victoria  Station)  having  necessitated 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  inmates  of  the  old  Workhouse, — for 
the  most  part  sick  and  infirm, — the  guardians 
determined  to  build  a new  Workhouse  Infirmary 
upon  tbeir  estate  at  Crumpsall,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  workhoose  which  was  erected  there 
about  twenty  years  ago.  The  site  is  elevated 
and  open,  being  about  250  ft.  above  the 
Ordnance  datum  at  Liverpool,  and  the  snbstratum 
consists  of  a deep  bed  of  sand.  The  range  of 
buildings,  with  the  airing-yards  attached,  will 
cover  an  area  of  nearly  nine  acres,  and  will  ex- 
tend 315  yards  from  east  to  west,  and  150  yards 
from  north  to  south.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
parallel  blocks  of  buildings,  three  on  one  side 
for  males,  and  four  on  the  other  for  females,  the 
centre  being  for  the  administrative  department. 
These  blocks  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
airing-yards,  each  about  80  ft.  in  width,  and  are 
connected  across  their  centre  by  covered  corri- 
dors, Bub-dividiog  each  block  into  two  ranges, 
the  corridors  being  275  yards  long.  The  build- 
inga  on  each  side  of  the  administrative  block  are 
to  be  oonstrnoted  on  the  pavilion  principle,  and 
appropriated  to  the  pauper  inmates.  They  ex- 
tend on  each  side  of  the  corridor  or  covered 
way,  and  are  to  be  three  stories  high,  with  a ward 
on  each  floor,  103  ft.  long,  for  thirty-one  beds, 
and  an  apartment  at  the  end  of  each,  to  be  used 
as  a day-room  by  the  patients.  There  are 
lavatories,  nurses’  rooms,  sculleries,  &o.,  and 
staircases  to  reach  from  one  story  to  another. 
The  wards  have  windows  on  each  side,  carefully 
adjusted  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
beds,  fire-places,  &c.  The  central,  or  admini.g. 
trative  block,  comprises  the  medical  officers’, 
head  nurses’,  and  other  officers’  rooms,  with  the 
dispensary  and  lavatory,  at  the  rear  of  which  is 
an  extensive  arrangement  for  culinary  purposes, 
with  the  necessary  larders,  store-rooms,  &c.  Tho 
sleeping  accommodation  for  the  nurses  is  over  the 
back  portion,  and  provides  for  each  nurse 
separately.  The  washing,  both  for  the  existing 
workhoose  and  the  new  Workhouse  Infirmary, 
will  be  carried  on  in  one  division,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  plans  include  a range  of  buildings 
to  be  erected  between  the  two.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Mills  & Murgatroyd,  of  Manchester, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Joseph  Arm. 
strong. 


Society  of  Engineers.  — At  the  Annnal 
General  Meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the 
llth  inst.,  the  following  gentlemen  were  balloted 
for  and  duly  elected  as  the  conocil  and  officers 
for  the  year  1877,  viz. : as  president — Mr.  T. 
Cargill;  as  vice-presidents  — Mr,  C.  Barnard, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hartley,  and  Jlr.  R.  P.  Spice;  as 
other  Membc-ra  of  Council — Mr.  J.  Bernays,  Mr. 
J.  Church,  Mr.  C.  Horsley,  Mr.  T.  G.  Iveson,  Mr. 
T.  Porter,  Mr.  A.  Rigg,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  and  Mr. 
F.  E.  Duckbam;  as  honorary  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Mr.  Alfred  Williams;  and  as  auditor, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett.  It  was  announced  by  the 
president  that  the  following  premiums  had  been 
awarded  by  the  oouncil,  for  papers  read  during 
the  year,  viz. to  Mr.  Henry  Davey,  for  his 
paper  on  “ The  Uudergronnd  Pumping  Machinery 
at  the  Erin  Colliery,  Westphalia  ” ; to  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Hall,  for  his  paper  on  “The  Conversion  of 
Peat  into  Fuel  and  Charcoal  ” ; and  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Pearse,  for  his  paper  on  “The  Ventilation  of 
Buildings.” 
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QUEEIS  ELIZABETH’S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 
HEATH,  NEAR  HALIFAX. 

On  Friday,  the  15th  inst.,  the  whole  of 
the  deeigns  sent  in  by  competing  arohiteota  for 
the  new  boildings  to  replace  the  present 
Grammar  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Heath, 
were  exhibited  for  inspection  by  the  gorernora  of 
the  school.  The  Halifax  Guardian  aaya  that  it 
will  be  some  time  yet  ere  the  final  eeleotion  is 
made,  and  that  the  public  will  be  admitted  to 
view  the  plans,  which  are  so  numerous  as  to  fill 
from  end  to  end  all  the  stands  erected  for  them 
in  the  large  ball-room  of  the  New  Assembly 
Rooms.  All  the  designs  are  in  the  Gothic  style, 
some,  it  is  true,  being  more  or  less  freely  treated. 
The  number  of  plans  sent  in  under  one  motto 
varies  very  mnch,  ranging  from  four  plans 
affixed  to  a single  board,  to  no  leas  than  fifteen 
separate  drawings  for  one  design.  Altogether, 
there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty.sii  different 
designs  sent  in. 


SEVENTEENTH.CENTURY  DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE  IN  LONDON. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Inati. 
tute,  on  Monday  evening  last,  the  18th  inst,,  Mr. 
Henry  Carrey,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for,  and  duly 
elected,  viz., — As  Fellows  : Mr.  William  Kidner 
of  Shanghai}  and  Mr.  Thomas  Prosser,  ofNew- 
castlo-on.Tyne.  As  Associates : Mr.  W.  F. 
Bagnall,  of  Penge;  Mr.  E.  J.  Shrewsbury,  of 
Maidenhead ; and  Mr.  T.  W.  Willis,  of  St.  Benet’s- 
place,  E,C. 

Mr.  Whiohcord  announced  that  the  committee 
of  which  he  was  chairman  had  completed  its 
work  with  reference  to  the  proposed  general  bye- 
laws for  building  regulations,  and  as  to  which  the 
committee  had  been  in  oommnnication  with  the 
Local  Government  Board.  After  some  fourteen 
sittings,  and  very  elaborate  work,  he  thought 
the  committee  had  prepared  a document  that 
would  enable  the  Government,  if  they  saw  fit  to 
adopt  it,  to  make  what  the  Institnte  would  con- 
sider to  be  a very  perfect  system  of  building 
regulations  to  be  applied  hereafter  to  all  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  as  it  was  intended  that  the 
proposed  statute  should  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  within  its  limits. 

Professor  Kerr  asked  whether  the  report 
referred  to  would  be  circulated  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Institute  before  being  submitted 
to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Whichcord  replied  in  the  negative,  stating 
that  as  it  was  a report  made  to  the  Government 
iu  the  first  instance,  it  would  not  be  available 
fur  circulation  amongst  the  members, — at  all 
events,  not  until  after  it  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Government. 

Professor  Kerr  asked  whether  such  a course 
was  the  right  one  to  take  ? If  the  report  in 
question  had  been  drawn  up  by  a committee 
appointed  by  the  council,  it  had  virtually  been 
drawn  up  by  the  council,  and  what  was  done  by 
the  council  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  general 
body  of  members.  Surely,  then,  the  Institute  as 
a body  ought  to  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  committee’s  recommendations  ? Could  not 
the  proposals  be  confidentially  circulated  amongst 
the  members  P 

The  Chairman  read  the  “reference”  to  the 
c-iramittee,  which  directed  them  to  “consider” 
and  “report  to  provincial  societies  and  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.”  There  was  no  direc- 
tion as  to  reporting  to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Hansard  said  that  “confidential”  reports 
circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the  Institute 
were  anything  bub  what  their  name  implied,  and 
he  did  not  consider  it  would  be  right  to  oircu. 
late  the  committee’s  report  amongst  the  mem- 
bers (especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  in  this  matter  come  forward  and 
recognised  the  loetitnte  by  entrusting  it  with 
this  special  inquiry)  before  it  had  been  approved 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  subject  then  dropped,  and 

Mr.  G.  U.  Birch,  Associate,  proceeded  to  read 
a paper  entitled  “ Notes  on  the  Seventeenth- 
century  Domestic  Architecture  in  London.” 
He  took  a retrospective  glance  at  old  London 
under  two  widely  different  aspects.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  had  the  Mediajval  city,  with  accumu- 
lated historic  glories  of  several  oeuturies  crowded 
within  its  walls,  the  stupeud  jds  cathedral  of  old 


St.  Paul’s  towering  above  the  narrow  and 
tortuous  streets  and  gabled  roofs  of  private 
houses.  In  the  London  of  Shakspeare  and  Ben 
Jonson  the  long  roofs  of  several  of  the  monastic 
chnrches  were  still  to  be  seen,  in  spite  of 
wanton  spoliation  and  destruction.  What 
things  bad  that  London  seen  “ done  at  the 
Mermaid”!  What  words  had  it  heard  “so 
nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame”!  But  its 
sun  set  for  ever  in  the  red  glow  of  the  Great 
Fire.  Then  the  curtain  rose  on  the  London  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Amid  the 
smoking  embers  Wren  and  Evelyn  were  elaborat- 
ing, and  the  city  was  slowly  rising  again  from  its 
rains.  The  Building  Act  of  19  Charles  II.  ordered 
that  symmetry  should  take  the  place  of  iiregu- 
larity,  and  thns  was  ushered  in  the  London  of 
the  last  four  Stuart  sovereigns,  which  is  now  so 
surely  and  swiftly  being  elbowed  oat.  Attention 
was  then  called  to  the  waifs  and  strays  yet  left 
ns  of  the  wreck.  The  districts  of  the  City 
riohest  in  relics  of  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  and 
Caroline  times  are,  of  course,  those  wards  which 
either  wholly  or  in  great  part  escaped  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666, — viz.,  Bishopsgate,  Portsoken,  Aid- 
gate,  Tower,  Lime-street,  andBroad-street.  Before 
the  lire  the  London  houses  were  half-timbered, 
and  covered  with  rough-cast  and  plaster.  Brick 
did  not  become  universal  until  the  reign  of 
James  I.  The  ward  of  Biehopegate  was  especially 
rich  in  snch  remains,  which  bad  been  esbaus- 
lively  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Archmological  Society  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hugo.  The  best  preserved  and  most 
characteristic  example  was  the  well-known  house 
of  Sir  Paul  Pindar  ( + 1650)  in  Bishoppgate- 
street.  It  had  been  sadly  mutilated,  but  enough 
was  left  to  give  us  no  bad  idea  of  a wealthy 
citizen’s  house  at  this  period, — a man  rich 
enough  to  give  10,OOOJ.  towards  the  restoration 
of  old  St.  Paul's,  and  to  leave,  notwithstand- 
ing his  vast  sacrifices  for  the  Royal  cause, 
princely  benefactions  to  Christ’s  Hospital,  and 
to  those  of  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Thomas,  Bride- 
well, and  Bethlehem.  On  account  of  alterations, 
additions,  and  partial  demolitions,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  give  a plan  of  the  house ; but  there  was  very 
little  doubt  that  the  houses  in  Half  Moon-street 
were  portions  of  the  mansion.  The  ceilings  are 
exceedingly  rich,  one  representing  in  flat  relief 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac ; others  being  divided 
into  geometrical  patterns  by  projecting  ribs, 
with  foliage  and  pendants.  In  Great  St.  Helen’s, 
immediately  opposite  the  old  priory,  are  some 
very  beautiful  mansions  of  cut  red  brickwork, 
with  pilasters,  cornices,  and  rustications,  all  in 
brick.  A date,  1646,  is  on  one  of  the  pilasters. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  it  is  from  the  hand  of 
Inigo  Jones.  He  is  known  to  have  been  em- 
ployed on  the  priory  church  of  St.  Helen, 
where  some  screenwork  and  doorways  are  still 
left  bearing  witness  to  his  exquisite  taste  in 
design  and  proportion,  and  on  comparing  this 
work  with  the  woodwork  and  general  design 
of  the  houses  in  Great  St.  Helen’s,  and 
again  with  those  on  the  west  side  of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  Mr.  Birch  thought  there 
could  be  very  little  room  for  doubt  as  to 
their  designer.  In  No.  9,  on  the  first-floor, 
is  a good  fireplace,  which  had  been  reproduced 
by  Mr.  Hogo,  and  there  is  another  in  No.  12  of 
the  same  style.  Here,  ag^iiu,  the  house-front  is 
adorned  with  red  brick  pilasters,  but  of  rather 
bolder  proportions  and  closer  together,  and  in- 
stead of  snpporting  a cornice,  brick  piers  are 
carried  up  from  the  caps,  a plain  wall  masking 
the  roof  and  dormers.  This,  however,  is  probably 
an  alteration.  Over  one  of  the  windows  is  a 
very  graceful  tablet,  with  pediment  and  side 
scrolls  in  moulded  brick.  Crosby-equare,  bnilt 
immediately  after  a fire  which  partially  destroyed 
Crosby  Hall  in  1676, occupies  the  greatquadrangie 
of  that  magnificent  specimen  of  Medimval  art. 
The  square  still  retains  its  old  houses,  one  of 
which  has  a very  fine  projecting  canopy  over  the 
door,  delicately  and  beautifully  carved,  and  many 
of  the  rooms  are  moat  handsomely  panelled.  Hard 
by,  at  No.  25,  Bishopsgate-atreet,  Crosby-hall- 
chambera,  is  a very  noble  chimney-piece.  Mr. 
Birch  attributed  this  house  to  Inigo  Jones,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  rustication  of  the  ground-floor. 
Passing  on  to  Lime-street,  the  author  of  the 
paper  described  con  a more  a house  of  which  he 
took  drawings  in  1872,  before  it  was  unhappily 
destroyed.  This  quarter  was  the  Belgravia 
of  Old  London  when  the  Court  was  habitually 
kept  at  the  Tower.  The  gate  was  inscribed 
with  the  year  1631,  but  successive  moderniaa- 
tioDB  had  robbed  the  outside  of  all  interest, 
save,  perhaps,  to  the  antiqnary,  It  was 
impossible  fully  to  trace  the  history  of  this  relic 


of  London  before  the  Great  Fire.  But  there 
were  names  stirring  enough  identified  with 
it.  Before  the  fifteenth  century  ended  the  site 
was  occupied  by  the  town  house  of  the  powerful 
Scropes  of  Bolton,  for  Lime-street  was  then 
inhabited  wholly  by  the  wealthiest  and  greatest 
nobles, — the  Nevilles,  Bohuns,  Fitzalans,  Whit- 
tingtons,  De  Burleys,  De  Veres.  The  identifi- 
cation of  the  house  in  question  with  the  Scropes 
was  established  by  the  will  of  one  Richard 
Knyhb  Huetinge,  dated  in  the  20th  of  Henry  YII. 
(1505).  The  names  of  the  next  leasees  were 
lost  by  the  destruction  of  the  archives  of  the 
Fishmongera’  Company,  to  which  it  had  been 
bequeathed,  in  the  Great  Fire ; but  eventnally 
the  house  was  leased  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  iu  1701,  and  the 
patron  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  In  his  time  it 
nnderwent  changes,  which  Mr.  Birch  desoribed 
in  detail,  and  the  owner  kept  his  mayoralty 
there.  The  name  and  estates  of  the  Abneys 
passed  by  marriage  into  the  Hastings  family, 
and  became  extinct  in  the  direct  male  line  on 
the  death  of  the  late  Rawdon  Plantagenet  Abney 
Hastings,  Marquis  of  Hastings.  The  Bordieus, 
very  eminent  merchants,  were  the  next  posses- 
sors, who  lie  buried  in  the  neighbouring  church 
of  St.  Mary  Uudershaft.  Mr.  Birch’s  drawings 
of  this  old  mansion  were  shown,  and  it  was  men- 
tioned that  the  Fishmongers’  Company  gene- 
ronsly  presented  some  of  the  noble  fireplaces  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  one  to  the 
Guildhall,  the  latter  being  the  only  one- 
which  has  yet  “seen  the  light”  as  regards 
exhibition  to  the  public.  Some  of  the  oldest 
London  inns  were  next  passed  in  review,  the 
Tabard,  the  Swan  with  Four  Necks,  or  “ Nicks  ” 
rather,  and  the  Oxford  Arms  in  Warwick- 
lane.  The  views  of  the  last  taken  by  the 
society  for  photographing  Old  London  were 
exhibited.  The  Oxford  Arms  was  rebuilt  im- 
mediately after  the  Great  Fire,  as  a contem- 
porary advertisement  of  Edward  Bartlett,  an 
Oxford  carrier,  whose  head-quarters  the  inn  was, 
demonstrably  proved.  These  old  inns  were  built 
on  a sort  of  traditional  plan,  so  that  the  present 
Oxford  Arms  resembled  the  old  model.  Old 
river-side  houses,  ancient  tenements  in  Hoxton 
High-street,  Wapping,  Blaokwall,  Aldgate,  Mile 
Eud-road,  and  Gray’s-inn-lane  were  next  spoken 
of,  and  then  followed  more  detailed  accounts  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  Middle  Temple  Hall,  Linooln’s- 
inn,  Graj’s-inn,  with  a slight  mention  of  the 
minor  Inns  of  Court.  The  history  and  architec- 
ture of  the  Charterhouse  were  sketched  more 
fully.  Before  concluding  the  lecturer  spoke  of 
“one  little  gem  of  a room”  in  the  Ward  Schools 
of  St.  Botolpb,  Billingsgate,  all  panelled  in  oak, 
and  in  each  of  the  panels  an  excellent  painting 
in  chiaroscuro  in  a very  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation. Attention  was  also  called  to  a bouse  in 
Mork-lane, — not  the  well-known  old  house  on  the 
right  going  from  Fenchnrch-street,  but  on  the 
left,  close  to  the  Corn  Exchange,  in  which  there 
was  a very  perfect  room  with  a high  chimney- 
piece,  elaborate  architrave  and  pediments  to  the 
door,  with  a very  richly  decorated  plaster  ceiling. 
Unhappily,  it  was  about  to  be  pulled  down.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Birch  urged  all  architects  whose 
practice  brought  them  in  contact  with  speci- 
mens of  old  domestic  architecture  to  preserve 
whatever  was  possible,  or  failing  that,  to  have 
measured  detailed  drawings  made  for  publication 
or  for  presentation  to  the  Institute  of  Architects 
or  some  cognate  society. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, 

Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer  remarked  that  such  papers 
as  the  one  before  the  meeting  were  of  the 
greatest  possible  value,  inasmuch  as  they  stored 
up  a vast  amount  of  useful  information  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  groat  value  when  the 
buildings  referred  to  had  passed  away.  With 
respect  to  the  old  house  in  Lime-street,  be 
wished  to  ask  Mr.  Birch  whether  it  was  not 
possible  that  the  bouse  itself  was  more  modera 
than  he  had  stated  it  to  be  ?— whether,  in  fact, 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  whole  house  had  been 
rebuilt  about  a century  ago,  and  tbe  old  fittings 
from  the  previous  bouse,  such  as  panelling, 
doors,  and  so  forth,  used  up  again  in  the  new 
house  ? That  was  his  (Mr.  Brewer’s)  impreasion 
when  he  visited  the  bouse ; there  was  an  ex- 
tremely  modern  look  about  the  brickwork  in  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  house.  He  also  wished  to  ask 
Mr.  Birch  whether  any  portion  of  what  (judging 
from  drawings  he  bad  seen)  must  have  been  a 
magnificent  hall  belonging  to  the  Leathersellers, 
situate,  he  believed,  close  to  the  Church  o 
Sc.  Helen,  Biehopsgato,  remained  ? [Mr.  Birch 
Not  a stone  of  it  remains.] 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  calltd  attention  to  a series 
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■of  pbotographa  (six  in.  number)  illoetrating  the 
Oxford  Arma  Inn,  Warwick-lane.  These  photo- 
graphs  were  pablished  by  a aooiety  which  had 
recently  been  established  with  the  view  of  photo- 
graphing portions  of  Old  London.  The  Society 
proposed  to  publish  air  photographs  per  year, 
which  would  be  iasued  to  every  subscriber  of 
balf-a-guinca.  Mr.  Marks,  a brother  of  the  well- 
known  artist,  had  undertaken  the  management 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Hansard  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Birch  for  hia  interesting  paper,  and  to  Mr. 
Gardiner  for  his  kindneas  in  lending  so  many 
interesting  prints  and  drawings  in  illustration  of 
the  subject.  He  regretted,  however,  that  Mr. 
Birch  had  not  said  something  as  to  the  very 
excellent  and  interesting  external  ironwork 
which  characterised  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  period  under  discussion. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling  said  that  not  only  did  he 
regret,  with  Mr.  Birch,  the  rapidity  with  which 
interesting  portions  of  old  London  were  removed 
to  make  way  for  modern  changes  or  “ improve- 
ments,”  but  he  regretted  the  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  Mr.  Birch  had  read  his  paper,  seeing 
that  very  few  persons  could  possibly  have 
followed  his  remarks.  In  these  days,  when 
Belgrave-square  rose  with  an  unblushing  front, 
and  when  Carlton-gardens  appeared  to  be  a base 
imitation  of  Belgrave-square,  it  was  most  de- 
sirable that  public  attention,  and  especially  the 
attention  of  architects,  should  be  called  to  the 
higher  taste,  the  greater  finish,  and  the  elaborate 
beauty  of  buildings  that  had  gone  before.  One 
would  almost  suppose  that  we  were  living  in  a 
barbarous  age,  like  that  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  but  for  the  great  advance  which  had 
been  made  in  architectural  skill  since  the  resto. 
ration  of  Windsor  Castle.  He  did  not  know 
whether  that  work  might  be  considered  the  main- 
spring of  the  revived  taste  for  architecture,  but 
probably  all  present  wonld  agree  with  him  that 
it  was  a pity  that  the  Castle  was  not  restored  at 
a subsequent  period.  As  pertinent  to  the  subject 
dealt  with  in  the  paper,  he  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  new  root  to  the  Guildhall  of  the 
City  of  London  was  considered  by  architects 
generally  to  be  an  advantage  and  improvement 
to  the  structure  ? It  certainly  obscured  the 
Light  to  a great  extent.  Then  as  to  the  removal, 
of  Temple  Bar,  there  were  two  opinions  on  that 
Bubject.  Whether  the  Bar  was  to  be  restored 
in  its  present  or  in  some  similar  shape,  or 
carried  elsewhere,  was  a debateable  question. 

Mr.  Wbiohcord,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  the  subject  of  Mr.  Biroh’a  paper 
was  a very  interesting  one,  and  the  Institute 
was  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  read  within  its  walls  instead  of  being  re- 
mitted to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  or  to  either 
of  the  arohmologioal  societies.  It  appeared  to 
him  that,  as  often  as  possible,  the  Institute 
should  endeavour  to  get  papers  read  before  it 
which,  while  to  a great  extent  arobmological, 
were  at  the  same  time  eminently  architeotnral, 
for  the  dual  subject  was  one  particularly  suited 
for  disouasion  at  meetiugs  of  the  Institute.  No 
architect  could  have  practised  (as  it  had  been 
hia  good  fortune  to  do,  to  a large  extent)  in  the 
city  of  London  withont  contiQualiy  coming  in 
contact  with  a large  number  of  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  class  referred  to  in  the  paper, — 
many  of  them  in  obscure  and  small  places,  and 
in  small  portions,  but  containing  within  them 
germs  of  considerable  interest.  To  make  way 
for  modern  necessities,  not  to  say  “improve- 
ments,” a great  number  of  these  relics  were 
obliged  to  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Birch  had  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  a great  number  of 
them.  The  paper  was  one  of  pecnliar  interest 
to  the  profession,  because  it  took  up  a period 
which  until  very  lately  indeed  had  not  received 
that  amount  of  attention  which  bad  been  bestowed 
upon  preceding  and  subsequent  periods.  When 
we  once  got  away  from  the  Tudor  period,  we 
arrived  at  a totally  altered  condition  of  things; 
and  beginning,  as  the  seventeenth  century  did, 
with  the  very  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  extending  up  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
it  might  be  called  the  “ Scuart  ” period  of  archi- 
tectore.  The  style  of  this  period  seemedto  denote 
the  change  from  the  Gothic  type,  as  it  passed 
through  the  Tudor  period  to  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth, — and,  in  fact,  the  seventeenth  century 
began  with  Elizabethan  work.  Mr.  Birch  had 
alluded  to  the  late  Charles  James  U’cha'd6on,who 
was  an  elaborate  practitioner  in,  as  w^ll  as  an 
elaborate  writer  on,  this  style.  He  (Mr.  Which- 
cord)  knew  of  no  one  who  appeared  to  love  a 
style  more  thoroughly  than  Richardson  loved  the 
etyle  he  worked  in,  and  that,  be  it  remembered, 


at  a time  when  comparatively  little  attention 
was  given  to  the  style.  In  his  book  he  gave 
some  illustrations  of  the  works  of  John  Thorp, 
which  were  very  largely  spread  over  the  country, 
especially  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Nottingham- 
shire,  and  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
country  generally.  In  Thorp’s  buildings  there 
was  great  quaintness  of  plan.  As  an  instance 
might  be  cited  the  plan  jX  he  designed  for  his 
own  house,  with  the  quaint  motto, — 

“ Of  these  two  letters  | and  T 
Join'd  together  as  you  see, 

1 make  a dwelUDg-house  for  me.” 

In  quaintness  and  peculiarity,  yet  in  perfect 
adaptability  to  practical  requirements,  the 
planning  of  Thorp  was  nnequalled.  For  instance, 
in  the  planning  of  bis  own  house,  be  was  able 
to  get  two  secluded  court-yards,  from  which  hia 
rooms  were  lighted.  Then,  again,  how  cleverly- 
arranged  was  the  planning  of  the  houses  of  this 
period  with  the  view  of  enabling  all  the  principal 
rooms  to  face  the  south-west  (as  they  should  do 
in  this  climate),  while  at  the  same  time  the 
surrounding  walls  were  kept  free  from  apertures. 
In  fact,  good  planning  seemed  to  have  been  a 
primary  consideration  with  the  architects  of  the 
period.  Mr.  Birch  had  referred  to  Inigo  Jones, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  dealing 
with  bis  name  we  were  dealing  with  a giant. 
Both  John  Thorp  and  Inigo  Jones  and  their 
school  were  antecedent  to  the  Fire  of  London,  but 
subsequently  to  that  event  we  had  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  These  were  four 
men  such  as  hardly  any  century  could  produce. 
They  practised  largely,  and  produced  some 
grand  buildings.  Diilerent,  no  doubt,  their  works 
were,  and  a very  great  difierenoe  was  to  be 
remarked  between  the  works  of  the  earlier  of 
them  (Thorp)  and  those  of  the  latest  (Vanbrugh). 
He  had  not  beard  Mr.  Birch  attribute  any  of  the 
works  he  had  referred  to  to  Vanbrugh,  although 
it  was  well  known  how  largely  he  was  engaged 
in  the  city  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Amongst  the  least  successful  of  his 
works  was  perhaps  St.  John’s  Church,  West- 
minster,  with  its  four  angle  towers,  and  which 
had  been  irreverently  likened  to  an  elephant  on 
its  back,  with  its  four  legs  raised  in  the  air.* 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  architects  were  chiefly 
interested,  in  respect  of  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Birch’s  paper,  in  that  remarkable  phase  of  art 
which  was  connected  with  the  transition  from 
the  end  of  Medievalism  to  the  commencement 
of  Classicism  properly  so  called  ; and  at  the 
present  day,  when  we  were  passing  through  a 
somewhat  similar  act  of  architectural  change,  it 
seemed  to  be  peonliarly  desirable  that  a clearer 
understanding  should  be  arrived  at  than  was  at 
present  possessed  as  to  the  characteristics  of  that 
style  of  architecture  which  Mr.  Wbiohcord  had 
so  aptly  named  the  architecture  of  the  Stuart 
period.  A good  deal  had  been  heard  of  late  as 
to  Queen  Anne  architecture,  and  he  had  been 
reading  a book  written  by  two  young  ladies 
on  the  subject  of  Queen  Anne  furniture,  and 
found  from  their  i-emarks  that  the  style  of  Queen 
Anne  (so-called)  was  acquiring  more  and  more 
authority  amongst  those  who  might  be  considered 
to  be  leaders  of  taste  at  the  present  moment.  It 
bad  been  said  that  the  style  of  Queen  Anne  was 
no  style,  because  her  reign  had  been  too  short 
to  allow  of  the  development  of  anything  like  a 
distinctive  style.  But  if  we  took  the  whole  of 
the  period  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  Mr. 
Whichcord  had  said,  it  would  be  possible  to  per- 
oeive  a definite  and  distinct  act,  namely,  that  of 
the  transition  from  Elizabethan  to  the  style  of 
Inigo  Jones.  He  was  inclined  to  think  Mr. 
Biroh  was  in  error  in  ascribing  much  of  the 
rococo  work  he  had  referred  to  in  his  paper  to 
Inigo  Jones.  In  his  opinion  Inigo  Jones  was 
incapable  of  producing  such  work,  and  it  should 
be  clearly  shown,  if  possible,  that  he  was 
its  designer.  Seeing  that  many  archi- 
tects of  the  present  time  had  taken  up  Queen 
Anne,  or  rather  Stuart,  work, — for  reasons 
which  were  no  doubt  very  good,  and  which  would 
no  doubt  turn  out  to  be  philosophic, — as  a tran- 
sition from  the  Medimval  arohiteobure  which  they 
had  so  well  exhausted,  to  the  Classic  architecture 
which  was  presently  coming,  it  was  time  that 
they  should  seriously  begin  to  understand 
from  examples  what  the  principles  of  the  style 
really  were,  because  it  was  unquestionable  that 
the  merits  of  the  style  were  moat  distinct,  and  if 
architects  were  going  to  work  in  that  style  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  study  its 
examples  as  systematically  and  as  thoroughly  as 
their  predecessors  hod  studied  the  forms  of 

‘ We  have  before  now  pointed  out  that  Archer  wae  the 
architect  of  this  church, — Ed. 


Gothic  architecture  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
He  therefore  ventured  to  soggeat,  in  all  serious- 
ness,  that  some  sorb  of  text-book  or  book  of 
examples  of  the  Stuart  style  ought  to  be  published, 
and  he  thought  that  in  the  drawings  and  prints 
exhibited  on  the  walls,  and  in  existing  buildings 
of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  there  was  ample 
material  for  a most  interesting  and  useful  book 
of  the  kind  he  had  named. 

Mr.  Eastlake  having  made  a few  remarks,  the 
ohairman  put  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Birch,  in  acknowledgment,  said  that  the 
house  in  Lime-street  was  certaiuly  not  so  modem 
as  Mr.  Brewer  was  inclined  to  suppose.  As  to 
the  Guildhall  roof,  he  believed  that  Mr.  Horace 
Jones  and  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  (who  was  consulted 
on  the  subject)  had  good  authority  for  the  form 
which  the  restored^roof  had  taken.  As  to  Inigo 
Jones  and  rococo  work,  if  Professor  Kerr  wonld 
go  and  look  at  the  south  door  of  St.  Helen's 
Church,  Biahopsgate  (which  was  known  to  be  by 
Inigo  Jones),  and  compare  it  with  some  of  the 
buildings  he  had  referred  to,  he  would  see  that 
there  were  very  Btrong  grounds  for  suppoBing 
that  Inigo  Jones  was  the  designer  of  all. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  January  8,  1877,  when  Mr.  John 
Lanyon  is  announced  to  read  a paper  “On  Sani- 
tary and  Practical  Appliances  calculated  to 
Increase  the  Comfort  of  Dwellings." 


PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Since  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineer- 
ing in  connexion  with  the  Company’s  School  of 
Art,  Science,  and  Literature  was  opened  four 
years  ago,  the  scope  of  its  curriculum  has  been, 
albeit  pretty  wide  at  the  outset,  continuously  and 
considerably  extended.  Originally  the  course 
embraced  instruction  and  training  in  the 
drawing  . office,  in  the  pattern  - shop,  smith’s 
shop,  and  foondry,  and  in  the  fitting  . shop. 
To  these  an  extra  section  has  been  added,  in 
which  the  first  term  is  devoted  to  general  sur- 
veying and  the  preparation  of  plans,  &o.,  for 
Parliament ; the  second  term  to  the  calculation 
of  strains,  and  the  preparations  of  general  and 
working  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  of 
a railway  and  dock.  The  last  extension  of  the 
course  has  been  the  addition  of  a Colonial 
section,  designed  particularly  for  gentlemen 
who  intend  to  proceed  to  the  colonies  or  abroad 
as  explorers  or  settlers. 

The  winter  term  of  the  school  closed  on  Satur- 
day last,  when  the  certificates  awarded  by  the 
examiners,  Messrs,  John  Imray,  M.A.,  M.I.C.E., 
and  D.  K.  Clark,  M.LC.E , were  presented  to 
the  successful  students  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow, 
F.R.S.,  vice-president  I.C.E. 

, Mr.  Barlow,  who  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Hughes  (“  Tom  Brown  ”),  chairmanof  the  Palace 
company,  delivered  an  interesting  practical 
address  to  the  students.  Maohiuery,  he  said, 
was  employed  for  locomotion,  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing  processes  of  all  kinds,  and  in  a thousand 
ways  illustrating  the  importance  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession,  and  any  institution  that  secured 
better  education  to  young  engineers,  as  this 
sohool  did,  he  considered  a boon  to  the  country. 
Young  men  frequently  entered  engineers’  offices 
devoid  of  the  knowledge  absolutely  necessary  as 
a foundation  for  the  profession  of  civil  engineers. 
This  school  supplied  the  want  in  giving  the 
students  some  knowledge  of  applied  science,  and 
of  the  technical  mode  in  which  those  sciences 
were  brought  into  operation.  The  arrangements 
of  the  sohool  throughout, — and  he  had  thoroughly 
examiued  them  before  to-day, — were  excellent. 
He,  Mr.  Barlow,  had  recently  come  from  Phila- 
delphia,  where  he  bad  been  asked  to  serve  as  one 
of  the  judges  at  the  Centenary  Exhibition.  He 
found,  as  he  had  expected  to  do,  from  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  Americans,  that  they 
executed  great  works.  At  Niagara,  there  was  a 
suspension  bridge,  carrying  railway  and  road,  of 
810  ft.  span  ; near  it  was  another  of  1,110  ft. 
span ; and  there  was  another  now  bnilding 
between  New  York  and  Brooklyn  of  1550  ft.  span. 
The  widest  span  of  any  suapension  bridge  in  this 
country  was  the  Clifton  Bridge,  on  which  he  had 
been  engaged  with  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  and  it 
was  only  702  ft.  span.  Cast-steel  wire  was  ex- 
tensively employed  in  these  great  structures,  and 
he  hoped  that  our  Board  of  Trade  might  be 
induced  ere  long  to  sanction  the  introduction  of 
this  excellent  material  for  structures  in  this 
country  of  a similar  kind,  possesaing,  as  it  did, 
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greater  pow^er  of  reeietance  to  etraios  than  any 
other,  weight  taken  into  the  acoonnt. 

Mr.  Shenton,  superintendent  of  the  School  of 
Art,  Science,  &c.,  then  read  the  examiners’ 
report  to  the  conamittee  of  directors,  which  was 
mnoh  more  fall  than  those  hitherto  presented. 

The  chairman  then  proceeded  to  present  the 
certiBcatea.  Thirty-six  stadenta  had  attended 
the  leotares,  and  twenty.three  presented  them, 
selves  for  examination,  of  whom  eighteen  passed 
satisfactorily.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  principal,  stated 
that  this  was  the  highest  percentage  to  which 
they  had  as  yet  attained.  The  highest  number 
of  marks  possible  is  232.  The  highest  was  S.  R. 
Lowcock,  with  202  marks ; second,  A.  Jones, 
199  j and,  third,  E.  Foord-Kelcey,  191}  the 
others  ranged  from  189  to  107  marks.  Each  of 
these  eighteen  students  had  a second  certificate 
for  proficiency  in  some  special  department.  In 
the  drawing. office  ten  certificates  were  awarded, — 
L.  S.  M.  Marsh,  first  ,•  and  L.  W.  Toms,  second. 
In  the  pattern-shop  and  foundry,  &o.,  thirteen 
certificates  were  awarded, — G.  S.  Firth,  first; 
and  A.  R.  Sennett,  second.  In  the  fitting-shop, 
ten  certificates  were  awarded, — S.  R.  Lowcock, 
first;  E.  Foord-Kelcey  and  A.  Jones,  equal 
seconds.  In  tho  civil  engineering  section, 
first  term,  ten  certificates  were  awarded, — E.  A. 
Hoyston,  first;  S.  A.  Tidey  and  Lloyd  Wilson, 
equal  seconds : second  term,  A.  T.  Bean,  first ; 
and  F.  S.  llichardson,  second. 

Thanks  moved  by  Mr.  Hughes  to  the  examiners 
and  to  Mr.  Barlow  were  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Imrny  and  Mr.  Barlow. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  principal,  reported  upon  visits 
paid  by  the  stndents  to  Birmingham,  and  to 
Earl  Dudley’s  works,  and  that  prizes  received 
from  Earl  Dudley’s  manager  for  essays  on  the 
visit  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Howard  Newton, 
first  and  leading  student  in  the  Colonial  section, 
Messrs.  Sennett,  Bean,  Byng,  Marsh,  Mitlidge, 
Lowcock,  and  others. 


THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 
OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  IRELAND.* 
Besides  the  great  public  buildings  mentioned, 
the  number  of  splendid  private  mansions  erected, 
both  in  Dublin  and  the  country  dnring  this 
period,  is  past  counting,  and,  taking  both  to- 
gether, we  may  look  on  it  as  the  Angustan  age 
of  Irish  architecture.  A comparison  of  the  conrt 
end  of  London  at  that  time, — inclnding  the 
classic  district  of  Mayfair,  and  the  town  houses 
of  the  Earls  of  Chesterfield  and  Burlington, — 
with  the  corresponding  districts  of  Dublin, 
would  not  be  at  all  unfavourable  to  the  latter 
city.  Foremost  amongst  these  town  houses,  or 
jialazzi,  as  they  would  be  called  in  Italy,  comes 
Leinster  Honse,  a noble  and  complete  specimen 
of  the  aristocratio  mansions  of  the  time,  the 
proportions  and  details  of  which  are  well  worthy 
of  study  on  the  part  of  our  younger  members. 
Then  we  have  Powersconrt,  Tyrone,  Cbarlemont, 
Aldborougb,and  numerous  other  stately  mansions, 
not  unworthy  of  mention  beside  the  palaces 
which  line  the  Strada  Naova  at  Genoa,  or  the 
Corao  at  Rome.  In  the  boose  of  the  Provost  of 
Trinity  College  we  have  a choice  work  of  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  the  most  distingoished 
architectural  critic  and  amateur  of  his  time. 
Degraded  as,  alas ! so  many  of  these  noble  man- 
sions are  from  their  former  uses,  they  yet  im- 
part’a  spaciousness  and  grandiosity  to  the  por- 
tions of  the  city  in  which  they  are  situate  that 
I should  be  sorry  to  lose.  As  the  special  cor- 
respondent  of  Punch  observed  recently,  they 
made  Dublin  look  “ old-fashioned  and  highly 
respectable.” 

The  country  mansions  of  the  corresponding 
time  are  nearly  always  conceived  in  the  same 
grandiose  and  symmetrical  manner,  and  are 
particularly  remarkable  as  compared  with  more 
modern  structures  for  their  sound  and  durable 
construction.  They  do  not  compare  unfavour, 
ably  with  those  erected  at  the  eame  time  in 
England,  illustrated  in  the  ” Vitruvius  [Britanni- 
OU8,”  except  that  we  have  no  such  princely  and 
sumptuous  ones  as  [Blenheim,  Castle  Howard, 
Kedlestone,  or  Wanstead.  Nevertheless,  Carton, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster ; Powersconrt 
Honse,  County  Wicklow ; Ardbraccan,  the  palace 
of  the  Bishop  of  Meath  ; and  others  too  nume- 
rous to  mention,  present  fair  specimens  of  the 
Hiberno-Classio  country-house,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  same  stateliness,  grandiosity, 
and  solidity  as  the  contemporary  great  hoDses 
in  Eogland.  Some  of  the  great  architects  of  the 
latter  country  were  glad  to  come  over  and  exe- 
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cute  commissions  in  Ireland, — in  particular.  Sir 
William  Chambers,  one  of  whose  choicest  works, 
the  Casino  at  Marino,  erected  for  the  Earl  of 
Cbarlemont,  is  within  half  en  hour’s  drive  of 
Dublin,  and  is  richly  deserving  of  being  measured 
and  delineated  by  architectural  students.  I 
observe  this  property  has  been  recently  adver- 
tised  for  sale;  let  us  hope,  if  out  np, — as  it  is 
likely  to  be, — into  lots  for  villas,  that  this  charm- 
ing  work  of  a great  master  will  be  respected, 
and  not  [altered  into  a Cockney  villa,  or,  worse 
still,  a public-hoase. 

I have  referred  to  the  solidity  observable  in 
the  constrnotion  of  the  bnildings  of  this  period. 
I might  further  draw  attention  to  the  elegance 
of  the  details  and  the  richness  and  variety  of 
the  internal  decorations,  especially  of  the  ceilings 
and  chimney-pieces.  The  plaster-work  was 
commonly  wrought  by  hand  by  real  artists, 
instead  of  being  cast  mechanically  by  a common 
workman.  As  for  the  chimney-pieces,  it  is 
remarkable  that  numbers  of  them  having  been 
taken  down  and  replaced  by  modern  rubbish, 
having  been  cleaned  up  and  re-polished  by  some 
of  onr  local  marble  workers,  have  fetched  high 
prices  in  England,  the  recent  revnlsion  in  favour 
of  the  Queen  Anne  style  having  brought  their 
good  points  into  notice. 

This  architeotnral  era  closed  with  the  Union, 
and  brings  us  within  a generation  of  the  present. 
I have  often  wondered  what  a plight  Dublin 
mustjhave  been  left  in  by  that  important  mea- 
sure ! How  the  lines  of  stately  mansions  must 
have  looked  after  the  departure  of  their  aristo- 
cratic  inmates  ! It  is  an  ill  wind  blows  no  good  ; 
and  soon  we  find  the  leading  members  of  the 
legal  and  medical  professions  taking  np  their 
abodes  in  the  deserted  houses  of  the  nobility. 
Dr.  Bolus  moves  from  Kildare-street  into  the 
mansion  of  Lord  Poldoody  in  Merrion-square ; 
Mr.  Counsellor  O’Fee,  late  of  York-street,  takes 
up  bis  quarters  in  Lord  Kilgobbin’s  late  honse  in 
Stephen’s-green.  Some  of  the  houses  are  found 
too  big  for  the  new  inmates,  even  for  the  swell 
doctor  or  portly  counsellor,  and  have  to  be  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts, — one  retaining  the  spa- 
cious doorway,  hall,  and  grand  stairs;  the  other 
having  to  put  up  with  the  servants’  stairs,  a new 
doorway  being  made  into  it.  For  many  even  a 
worse  fate  is  reserved.  This  is  turned  into  a 
circumlocntion  office,  that  an  hospital  for  inca- 
pables ; another  is  purchased  for  a mere  song  by 
a firm  of  dry-goods  merchants;  another,  still 
worse,  cnt  into  tenement  bonses ! Sad  it  is  to 
contemplate  these  reverses,  and  the  sooner  we 
pass  from  them  to  something  more  cheering  the 
better. 

The  architectural  history  of  Ireland  daring  the 
thirty  or  forty  years  following  the  Union  is  not 
altogether  so  meagre  as  might  be  expected.  'Two 
leading  practitioners  seem  to  have  flourished  in 
Dublin, — Francis  Johnston  and  Richard  Morri- 
son, — acquiring  both  fortune  and  fame  by  their 
practice.  The  Post  Office,  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  St.  George’s  Church  are  amongst  the  works 
of  the  former.  The  church  is  worthy  of  notice 
as  by  far  the  most  stately  of  the  parish  cbnrcbes 
of  the  city,  and  worthy  to  compare  with  some  of 
the  best  works  of  Wren  or  his  popils,  Gibbs  and 
Hawksmoor,  in  London.  He  also  added  the 
chapel  to  the  Castle, — a fair  specimen  of  the 
Gothic  of  the  time.  Mr.  Johnston  deserves 
honourable  mention  for  his  mnnificent  gift  to 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  the  present 
house.  He  was  one  of  the  first  presidents  of 
that  body.  Sir  R.  Morrison  enjoyed  a large  prac- 
tice in  country  mansions,  for  which  a kind  of 
sham  castellated  style  was  then  the  fashion,  and 
also  achieved  a reputation  for  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  architectnre  by  the  two  large  Roman  Catho- 
licoharohes  of  Marlborough-streetand  Westland- 
row.  In  the  south  of  Ireland  the  Paines  (one  of 
them  is  still  living,  I believe  the  oldest  architect 
in  the  kingdom)  enjoyed  a large  practice. 
Mitchelstown,  Dromoland,  and  Loughcarte 
Castles,  and  nearly  all  the  county  and  public 
buildings  of  the  province  of  Munster  during  the 
time,  were  erected  by  them.  It  is  to  this  period 
we  owe  the  Theatre  Royal,  the  interior  of  which, 
whether  for  size,  proportions,  or  decoration, 
ranks  high  amongst  those  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  world,  but  which,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  London  theatres,  suffers  much  from  its  snr- 
roundings  and  squalid  exterior.  The  extension 
of  Dublin,  Limerick,  and  other  cities  by  the 
bnilding  of  new  streets  and  squares  which  took 
place  during  the  same  period  is  very  remarkable, 
having  regard  to  the  adverse  influence  of  the 
Union  on  the  number  of  resident  gentry. 

We  now  come  to  the  present,  meaning  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation ; and  while 


we  may  not  be  able  to  point  to  progress  equal  to 
that  of  other  centuries,  it  is  gratifying  that  we 
can  still  point  to  much.  The  introduction  of  the 
railways  gave  a great  impetus  to  architecture 
in  the  buildings  connected  with  them,  and  those 
erected  by  some  of  onr  leading  lines, — e.g.,  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  and  the  Midland 
Great  Western  of  Ireland, — are  decidedly  above 
the  average.  It  is  to  be  deplored,  however,  that 
the  really  noble  termini  of  these  lines  are  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  while  two  of  those  which 
occupy  commanding  positions, — namely,  tho 
Wicklow  and  Kingstown  lines  respectively, — 
are  mean  and  contemptible  in  the  last  degree. 
Let  ns  hope  that,  as  there  has  been  an  enormous 
advance  in  the  value  of  railway  property  re- 
cently, owing  to  the  increased  traffic  of  tho 
lines,  the  attention  of  the  directors  will  be  given 
to  providing  more  suitable  and  dignified  build- 
ings at  these  important  points.  The  banks  have 
nearly  all  found  it  necessary  to  rebuild  their 
head-quarters,  as  well  they  might,  considering 
the  enormous  increase  in  their  deposits  and 
dividends.  Most  of  these  buildings  are  honour- 
able to  our  profession,  in  particular  the  Hibernian 
Bank,  just  completed  by  our  late  president, 
which,  for  vigorous  and  original  treatment,  solid 
construction,  and  careful  arrangement,  will  com. 
pare  favourably  with  any  similar  structure  I 
know  of.  The  number  of  country  branch-banks 
erected  is  beyond  all  counting,  and,  though  of 
course  modest  in  comparison  with  their  metro- 
politan head -quarters,  they  are  generally  neat  and 
appropriate  buildings.  Some  of  the  provincial 
cities, — notably  Belfast  and  Cork, — seem  deter- 
mined to  be  no  way  behind  Dublin  in  the  style 
of  their  banks  as  well  as  other  public  buildings. 
Next  we  have  the  insnrauce  companies,  which, 
although  their  head-quarters  are  usually  located 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  find  it  im- 
portant to  have  their  Dublin  offices  spacious  and 
attractive,  and  have  built,  or  are  bnilding, 
numerous  handsome  structures.  We  have  then 
the  warehouses  and  shops,  of  which  the  pro- 
prietors, too,  seem  to  become  at  last  alive  to  the 
fact  that  well-designed  buildings  for  trade  pur- 
poses are  good  investments. 

When  we  come  to  notice  the  chnrohes  of  all 
denominations  erected  during  our  last  period, 
however,  the  progress  is  most  remarkable,  and 
were  we  to  judge  by  them  alone,  we  might  still 
claim  for  onr  country  its  old  appellation  of  tho 
Island  cf  Saints.  The  retnrning  Irish  emigrant, 
fresh  from  the  grandeur  of  Fifth-avenue,  New 
York,  sees  on  the  heights  of  Queenstown  a 
stately  cathedral  rising,  and  when  he  goes  up  to 
the  fair  city  of  Coik,  sees  there  another  already 
risen,  with  neither  of  which  New  York,  for  all 
its  boasted  wealth,  can  as  yet  show  anything 
to  compare.  If  he  goes  on  to  Dublin,  he  sees 
there  the  venerable  pile  of  St.  Patrick’s  restored, 
and  the  other  cathedral  of  Christ  Church  in  pro- 
cess of  restoration,  all  being  accomplished  either 
by  voluntary  contributions  orsingle-handed  muni, 
fioence.  Two  stately  fanes  rise  over  the  prima- 
tial  city  of  Armagh  romark  the  seat  of  Ireland’s 
great  apostle,  erected  in  the  same  manner.  Dr 
Neilson  Hancock  has  pointed  to  the  statistics  of 
the  deposits  in  banks  as  evidences  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  people,  hut  perhaps  another  corro- 
borative index  would  be  found  in  the  number  and 
stateliness  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  various 
religious  communities.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  stands  first  in  point  of  numbers,  and  it 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  members  of  that  chnrch 
to  reflect  that  at  no  period  in  Ireland’s  history 
were  so  many  and  such  noble  bnildings  erected 
for  its  worship  as  during  the  last  twenty-fiv© 
years.  It  is  rumonred  that  a metropolitan 
cathedral  for  the  arch-diocese  of  Dublin  is  pro- 
jected, that  in  Marlborougb-street  being  now  only 
called  a pro-cathedral.  Let  oa  confidently  an- 
ticipate that  it  will  be  a worthy  one,  and  mark 
an  important  period  in  the  arobitectnral  history 
of  the  country.  Then  if  we  look  at  the  recently 
Disestablished  Church,  we  shall  find  no  signs  of 
weakness  each  as  were  feared  from  its  new 
position.  The  extinction  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  with  its  mechanical  system  of 
building  and  repairing  churches,  has  been  no 
great  loss  architecturally.  The  liberality  of  the 
laity  is  now  called  forth,  not  to  be  put  to  the 
blush  by  their  Roman  Catholic  conntryraen,  and 
a field  of  practice,  hitherto  almost  closed  by  the 
official  system,  is  now  thrown  open  to  private 
architects.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  crowded 
state  of  the  churches  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin, 
more  will  soon  be  required,  and  let  ns  hope  that 
more  correct  canons  of  taste  will  be  recognised 
in  them.  And  if  we  look  further  at  some  de- 
nominations  not  hitherto  remarkable  for  their 
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•appreciation  of  arcbitecture,  we  eee  much  thatia 
hopeful.  One  of  the  handsomest  churches  in 
Dablin  was  erected  some  years  ago  for  the 
Presbyterians  in  Rutland-sqaare  by  a private 
individual ; and  a ohnroh  has  been  just  built  and 
handed  over  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in 
Belfast  by  another,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  finest  building  yet  erected  anywhere  for  the 
worship  of  that  wide-spread  body — an  especial 
honour  both  to  Irish  Methodism  and  the  emi- 
nent Irish  architect  who  designed  it. 

The  lunatic  asylums  of  the  country  have 
nearly  all  been  enlarged,  and  many  new  ones 
erected  during  a short  period ; and  at  present 
several  of  the  Dablin  hospitals  are  being  enlarged, 
let  us  hope  to  increase  their  efficiency,  and  main- 
tain the  prestige  of  the  Dnblin  medical  school, 
which  owes  so  much  to  them.  Buildings  for 
pleasure  and  recreation  have  not  been  neglected, 
new  theatres  having  been  erected  in  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Waterford.  The  Dablin  Ex- 
•hibition  Palace,  although  a financial  failure,  has 
served  important  Ipurposes,  and  may  yet,  with 
its  gardens,  become  a pleasant  place  of  resort 
and  recreation,  which  seems  to  be  fully  the  case 
with  onr  new  and  fashionable  skating-rinks. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  statistics  already 
referred  to  (putting  Dablin  for  a moment  out 
•of  the  question)  a larger  proportion  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry  now  reside  on  their  estates, 
and  for  longer  periods  than  at  any  former  time. 
This  is  a most  hopeful  sign,  and  leads  me  to 
remark  that  if  the  number  of  new  mansions  on 
a large  scale  erected  throughout  the  country  is 
not  great,  yet  the  style  and  finish  of  those  that 
have  been  erected  of  late  show  a great  advance. 
There  is,  however,  a pretty  extensive  demand  for 
a more  modest  typo  of  country  residence,  eepe- 
cially  in  the  environs  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  aod 
Cork  and  suburban  villas  on  a smaller  scale  are 
still  more  in  request.  These  latter,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  are  too  often  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  speculative  builders,  who 
have  filled  the  otherwise  pleasant  townships  of 
Rathgar,  Pembroke,  Kingstown,  and  similar 
places  with  smug  boxes  or  terraces,  neatly  faced 
or  wigged  with  red  brick,  but  the  bareness  of 
whose  flanks  and  rear  is  most  disagreeable,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  flimsy  construction  and  the 
little  comfort  to  be  had  within.  It  is  rare  to 
meet  one  displaying  any  care  or  taste  in  its 
design, — a most  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
which  it  concerns  both  our  profession  and  the 
public  to  remedy. 

We  have  spoken  much  of  the  mansions  of  the 
nobility  and  the  residences  of  onr  wealthy 
middle-class  ; something  should  be  said  relative 
to  those  of  our  working  population.  I fear  that 
as  regards  neither  past  nor  present  times  can 
anything  congratulatory  be  said  on  this  subject. 
The  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  and  town  working 
people  of  Ireland  have  been  too  long  a reproach, 
but  they  were,  and  are  still,  commonly  looked 
upon  as  beneath  the  notice  of  architects,  or  ont- 
side  their  province.  With  the  increase  of  wages, 
and  abundant  employment  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed  of  late,  this  is  a state  of  things  which 
onght  to  find  a remedy.  I am  glad  to  observe 
some  efforts  being  made  in  that  direction  by  the 
formation  of  an  industrial  tenements  company, 
with  a competent  professional  adviser ; and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  among  the  good  things  which 
the  future  has  in  store,  the  amelioration  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  olesses  will  not 
be  wanting. 

A bond  of  union  and  means  of  connexion  for 
onr  profession  in  Ireland,  and  with  our  brethren 
who  practise  the  same  art  in  Great  Britain,  is 
still  a desideratum.  On  this  subject  the  recent 
address  of  the  president  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Arohiteots  contains  most  valuable 
suggestions,  which  will  be  endorsed  by  every 
sensible  architect  in  this  country,  although  de- 
prived  of  much  of  its  political  importance  by  the 
Union.  The  city  of  Dablin  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages as  a centre  for  architectural  education 
and  practice,  which  it  behoves  ns  not  to  let 
slip.  Its  university,  theological,  medical,  and 
legal  schools  enjoy  a world. wide  reputation. 
Why  should  it  not  take  fair  rank  for  its  archi- 
tectural school  also  ? Having  had  occasion  to 
note  so  mnoh  that  is  great  in  the  past  and 
encouraging  in  the  present,  let  us  look  forward 
with  hopeful  eyes  to  the  future. 


Sarveyor  to  the  Board  of  Cnstoms. — The 

Civilian  says  the  Government  have  resolved  to 
abolish  the  post  of  surveyor  of  buildings  to  the 
Board  of  Cuetoms,  and  transfer  the  duties  to  the 
Office  of  Works. 


SOME  OLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIR 
STORIES. 

ooodman’s  fields  pl.ay-house  and  Garrick’s 

VILLA  AT  HAMPTON. 

On  onr  way  to  Hampton  we  first  take  a 
look  at  a famous  East  London  institution, — the 
Sailors’  Home,  in  Well-street,  Wellclose-square. 
The  well  and  close  which  gave  this  eighteenth- 
oentnry  square  its  name  -were  those  of  an  old 
farm  held  in  the  sixteenth  century  from  the 
Nuns  of  St.  Clair, — called  the  Miuories,  or 
Miooresses, — by  one  Goodman.  To  this  farm, 
Stow,  as  yon  may  have  read  in  his  “ Survaie,” 
used  to  go  across  the  fields  to  fetch  “many  a 
halfe  penny  worth  of  milk,  and  never  had  less 
than  three  ale  pints  for  a penny  in  the  winter, 
alwaies  hot  from  the  kioe,  as  the  same  was 
milked  and  strained.’’  Long  after  poor  old  Stow 
had  died  in  poverty,  sickness,  and  age,  that  is  to 
say,  after  1605,  houses  had  sprung  up  here  and 
there  amongst  the  old  nunnery  gardens,  trees,  and 
hedgerows,  the  foremost  heralds  of  invading 
London.  While  Charles  II.  was  enjoying  his 
“merry”  sway,  there  stood,  where  this  Sailors* 
Home  now  is,  a little  meeting-house  of  poor, 
persecuted,  player-hating,  player-ridiculed  Pres- 
byterians, or  Independents,  with  its  grave-yard 
attached  to  it;  and  there  it  stood  through  the 
gloomy  reign  of  the  second  James,  And  there 
it  stood  in  1703,  when  a journalist  of  that  day 
wrote  as  follows  : — “ The  great  play-honse  has 
calved  a young  one  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  in  the 
passage  by  the  Ship  Tavern,  between  Presoot 
and  Cbambers-street ; ” adding,  “ It  is  in  a very 
good  place  in  Rosemary-lane  precinct;  I know 
no  reason  why  the  quality  at  both  ends  of  the 
town  should  not  have  the  same  diversions.  This 
will  be  a great  ease  to  the  ladies  of  Rag  Pair, 
who  are  now  forced  to  trudge  as  far  as  Lincolu’s 
Inn  Field  to  mix  themselves  with  the  quality. 
The  Mumpers  of  Knockvargis  will  now  have  the 
play-honse  come  to  them,  who  were  not  able  to 
stump  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  town  on  their 
wooden  legs:  the  does  on  Tower-hill  Park  and 
Rosemary-lane  precincts  will  bo  foddered  nearer 
home  this  winter;  and  the  sailors  will  have 
better  entertainment  for  their  loose  coins  than 
formerly.” 

Thus  wrote  Tutohin  in  the  Observator.  But 
there  were  those  who  spoke  of  the  new  building 
in  a very  different  spirit,  for  it  stood  close  beside 
the  old  meeting-house,  and  covered  the  very 
graves  of  the  pious,  persecnted,  long-suffering 
ancestors  of  its  worshippers.  They,  of  oonrse, 
raised  a great  outcry  against  it,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Matlock,  their  minister,  in  pulpit  aod  pam- 
phlet, denounced  the  wickedness  thereof  with 
unsparing  severity.  Many  believed  that  a corse 
would  rest  upon  the  place  ; that  prosperity  would 
□ever  bless  it ; and  that  all  who  belonged  to  it 
would  incur  God’s  wrath. 

And,  strange  to  say,  for  many  years  after, 
something  ailed  the  place ; its  history  became 
one  of  constant  misfortune  and  disaster,  and  so 
continued  to  the  last. 

By  1729  its  earliest  career  as  a theatre  was 
over,  and  it  was  let  out  in  tenements  to  the  silk- 
throwsters  and  weavers  who  had  formed  a little 
colony  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  that  year  the 
first  licensee  of  the  stage  under  Walpole’s 
Licensing  Act  was  a dramatic  author  named 
Thomas  Odell,  and  he,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
determined  to  revive  the  then  already  forgotten 
Goodman’s  Fields  Theatre.  Accordingly  he  dis- 
placed the  honest  weavers  and  throwsters,  and  set 
his  workmen  to  pull  down  and  restore,  the  painters 
and  gilders  to  decorate,  and  the  players  to  re- 
hearse a new  piece  by  one  since  known  to  fame  as 
Henry  Fielding.  But  ill-Inck,  the  opposition  of 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  his  more  respect- 
able  neighbours,  and  a sermon  preached  against 
the  new  theatre  in  Bishopsgate,  at  Bt.  Botolph’s 
Church,  so  frightened  him,  that  he  soon  after 
sold  bis  newly-acquired  property,  at  a ruinous 
loss,  to  Mr.  Henry  Giffard,  an  actor,  who  palled 
down,  re-erected,  and  re-opened  it  in  1732.  “He, 
however,”  to  qnote  Cassell’s  “ Old  and  New 
London,”  “ was  soon  scared  away,  and  in  1735 
removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.”  In  1741, 
however,  he  returned,  and  in  that  year  a “stage- 
struck  ” young  gentleman  from  Liohfield,  who 
had  been  in  the  wine  trade,  and  who  bad  pre- 
viously made  a suooessful  d^but  in  Ipswich, 
under  the  name  of  Lyddal,  and  had  resolved  to 
adopt  the  stage  as  a profession,  joined  his  com- 
pany.  His  name  was  David  Garrick,  and  Good- 
man’s  Fields  Theatre  has  ever  since  been  known, 
and  ever  will  be  known,  as  the  house  in  which 
his  wonderful  histrionic  career  had  its  real  com- 
mencement. 


As  to  the  theatre,  it  was  pulled  down  in  17-16 
rebuilt,  and  burned  down  in  1802,  and  having 
been  again  rebuilt,  Malcolm,  writing  of  the  place 
in  1807,  for  his  “ Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  Loudon,”  said  : — 

“ What  will  ensue  from  new  play-houses  being 
erected  may  bo  seen  by  that  at  Goodman’s 
Fields : the  street  where  It  is  built  used  formerly 
to  be  inhabited  by  silk  - throwsters,  riband 
weavers,  and  others  whose  trades  employed  the 
industrious  poor  ; immediately  on  setting  up  this 
play-house,  the  rents  of  the  honses  were  raised, 
as  the  landlords  could  let  them  to  more  profit- 
able  tenants ; and  now  there  is  a bunch  of 
grapes  hanging  to  almost  every  door;  besides  an 
adjacent  Bagnio  or  two, — an  undoubted  proof 
that  innocence  and  morality  are  not  the  certain 
consequences  of  a playhouse.  I could  urge  this 
much  further;  but  as  the  regulation  of  the 
number  of  theatres  is  now  before  Parliament, 
they  only  are  to  determine  whether  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  Theatre,  or  the  increase  of 
others,  is  consistent  with  the  public  good.” 

In  1820,  a member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Peter 
Robinson,  essayed  its  revival.  Its  locality  was 
then  a semi-rustic  one  in  which  handsome  houses 
belonging  to  wealthy  merchants  had  grown 
more  and  more  numerous.  He  called  it  the 
Royalty,  and  thought  it  ought  to  succeed.  But 
it  did  not.  In  1826  it  wae,  for  the  third  time, 
burned  down.  Two  years  after  it  arose  once 
more,  enlarged  and  beautified  under  new  pro- 
prietors at  a cost  of  over  25,OOOL,  and  was 
called  the  New  Royal  Brnnswick  Theatre. 
The  newspapers  gloried  in  its  beauty  and 
numerons  improvements.  Everything  that 
ooald  make  it  a success  bad  been  secured.  Two 
days  after  its  completion,  while  a rehearsal  was 
in  progress,  its  too  ponderous  iron  roof  suddenly 
fell,  crushing  ii  into  dost  and  ashes,  destroying 
several  of  the  surrounding  houses,  and  burying 
in  its  ruins  about  170  individuals.  The  news- 
papers filled  pages  with  accounts  of  the  awful 
disaster,  and  returned  to  it  day  after  day.  Savage 
mobs  were  aroused  by  it  to  attack  the  bouse  of 
Mr.  Whitewoll,  the  arohiteot,  and  endanger 
his  life ; the  soldiers  were  called  out  from  Tower- 
bill  by  it ; sensational  pictures  of  it,  and  sensa- 
tional pamphlets  on  it,  appeared  all  over  London, 
and  many  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Gnildhall  Library.  The  old  story  of  the  meet- 
iog-house  and  graveyard  was  revived,  and  there 
was  mnoh  talk  of  dead  men’s  corses. 

But  the  strange  history  of  that  ill-lnck-haunted 
old  house  with  its  stories  of  ruined  managers — 
poor  John  Palmer,  who  died  on  the  stage  while 
playing  " The  Stranger  ” amongst  them  ; its  des- 
perate and  useless  bids  for  popnlarity  ; its  law- 
persecuted  and  cruelly-imprisoned  players ; its 
odd  schemes  for  evading  a partial  and  unjast 
law  when  Parliament,  secretly  venting  its  spite 
against  Fielding,  limited  the  namber  of  theatres  ; 
iW  celebrities  of  the  theatrical  world  whose  fame 
yet  lives  in  the  stoge’s  latest  records  ; its  tragic, 
romantic,  and  farcical  stories, — wonld  fill  a 
volume,  and  we  are  but  briefly  noting  these  few 
facta  as,  chatting  and  leisurely,  we  pursue  our 
way  from  the  old  “Brunswick  Maritime  Estab- 
lishment,” now  called  the  Sailors’  Home,  to 
Hampton. 

The  only  brief  glimpse  of  real  prosperity  which 
the  Goodman’s  Fields  Theatre  ever  knew  began 
on  the  19th  of  the  aforesaid  October,  1741,  and 
was  remarkable.  The  nameless  young  wine, 
merchant’s  sucoees  was,  indeed,  wonderful.  In 
the  first  place,  the  theatre  being  without  a 
lioence  no  regular  dramatic  performances  could 
be  given  ; in  the  next  place,  it  was  in  bad  repute 
from  the  fact  of  so  many  beginners  having  dis- 
played their  incapacity  upon  its  boards.  Its  rows 
of  boxes  and  seats  were  always  drearily  empty, 
and  it  had  all  those  elements  of  neglect,  dirtiness, 
shabbinesB,  and  discomfort  which  make  a con- 
tinuonsly  unsuccessful  theatre  one  of  the  most 
mournful  of  saddening  sights.  The  courageous 
little  fellow,  despite  all  these  things,  succeeded 
mightily.  He  was  not  announced  by  name  in 
the  play-bill,  but  (falsely)  as  “ a gentleman  who 
hod  never  appeared  on  any  stage  ” to  play 
Richard  III.,  with  other  persons,  who  with  him, 
performed  gratis  “ for  their  diversion.”  The 
prices  of  admission,  to  avoid  the  law,  were 
nominally  paid  for  a commonplace  concert,  which 
preceded  the  play.  The  first  night  Garrick 
pnzzled  his  critics.  They  could  not  donbt  his 
snocess,  but  then  there  was  something  so 
startlingly  novel  in  the  realistic  force  of  hie 
acting.  Richard  in  him  was  a real  man,  old 
stage  traditions  were  ignored,  nature  assumed 
the  place  of  art,  the  actor  was  altogether  lost 
sight  of.  If  this  new  player  was  right,  the 
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actors  in  whom  they  had  ao  long  delighted 
were  clearly  wrong.  For  seven  nights  bis  in- 
creasing  fame  improved  the  bnsiness,  the 
previons  state  of  which  may  be  gnessed,  when 
we  add  that  although  the  house  was  a large  one, 
the  sum  talren  in  those  seven  SQOcessfnl  per* 
formances  averaged  considerably  less  than  40Z. 
a night.  But  afterwards  the  receipts  rapidly 
and  wonderfolly  increased.  In  Davies’s  “ Life 
of  David  Garrick— of  which,  by-the*bye,  the 
writer  has  Boaden’s  copy,  containing  notes  in  bis 
handwriting, — we  read,  ” Snch  was  the  nniversal 
approbation  which  followed  onr  young  actor  that 
the  established  theatres  of  Covent-garden  and 
Drnry-lane  were  deserted.  Mr.  Garrick  drew 
after  him  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  polite 
parts  of  the  town ; Goodman’s  Fields  was  full 
of  the  splendour  of  St.  James’s  and  Grosvenor 
square  ; the  coaches  of  the  nobility  filled  np  the 
space  from  Temple  Bar  to  Whitechapel.  He  so 
perfectly  convinced  the  public  of  his  superior 
accomplishments  in  acting  that  not  to  admire 
him  would  not  only  have  argued  an  absence  of 
taste,  bnt  the  grossest  stupidity;  those  who  had 
seen  and  been  delighted  with  the  most  admired 
of  the  old  actors,  confessed  that  he  had  excelled 

the  ablest  of  them Mr.  Garrick  shone 

forth  like  a theatrical  Newton ; he  threw  new 
light  on  elocution  and  action ; he  banished 
ranting,  bombast,  and  grimace ; and  restored 
nature,  ease,  simplicity,  and  genuine  humour.” 
Quin,  who  had  been  the  greatest  actor  of  the  day, 
sneered  at  him  as  a preacher  of  heresy,  and  said, 
” Whitfield  was  followed  for  a time,  bnt  they  will 
all  come  to  church  again.”  Chapels,  however, 
survived  Whitfield,  and  Garrick’s  school  is  still 
that  of  all  great  modern  actors.  Garrick,  reply, 
ing  to  Quin,  wrote, — 

" Doctrines  which  meet  with  general  approbation 
Are  not  call’d  heresy,  bat  reformation.'' 

Colley  Cibber  came  from  Drnry-lane  to  see 
him  play  Bayes,  and  speaking  of  him  as  the 
'*  completeat  little  doll  of  a figure,”  said  he  did 
not  think  him  superior  to  his  son  Theophilos. 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  who  had  then  been  off  the 
stage  more  than  thirty  years,  said  of  him, — 
“ The  actor  who  pleases  everybody  must  be  a 
man  of  merit.”  Pope  said, — “ That  young  man 
never  had  his  eqnal  as  an  orator,  and  never  will.” 
Garrick,  speaking  of  Pope’s  presence  in  the 
Goodman’s  Fields  Theatre,'8ay8, — “When  I was 
told  Pope  was  in  the  house,  I instantly  felt  a 
palpitation  at  my  heart, — a tumultuoas,  not  a 
disagreeable,  sensation  in  my  mind.  I was  then 


in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  in  the  zenith  of  my 
theatrical  ambition.  It  gave  me  a particular 
pleasure  that  Richard  was  my  character  when 
Pope  was  to  see  and  hear  me.  As  I opened  my 
part,  I saw  onr  poetical  little  hero,  dressed  in 
black,  seated  in  a side-box  near  the  stage,  and 
viewing  me  with  a serious  and  earnest  intention. 
His  look  shot  and  thrilled  like  lightning  through 
my  frame,  and  I had  some  hesitation  in  proceed- 
ing from  anxiety  and  from  joy.  As  Richard 
gradually  blazed  forth,  the  house  was  in  a roar 
of  applause,  and  the  conspiring  hand  of  Pope 
shadowed  me  with  laurels.” 

Horace  Walpole,  writing  in  1742,  said, — “All 
the  run  is  now  after  Garriok, — a wine-merchant 
who  is  turned  player  at  Goodman’s  Fields. 
He  plays  all  parts,  and  is  a very  good  mimic.” 
But  Walpole  did  not  think  very  highly  of  his  act- 
ing, nor  did  the  poet  Gray,  who  wrote, — “ Did  I 
tell  yon  abontMr.  Garriok,  that  the  town  arehorn- 
mad  after  ? There  are  a dozen  dukes  a night  at 
Goodman’s  Fields  sometimes  ; and  yeti  am  stiff 
in  opposition.”  Cumberland  witnessing  Gar- 
rick’s  acting  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Quin  and 
others  in  the  same  piece,  said, — “ It  seemed  as 
if  a whole  century  had  been  stepped  over  in  the 
changing  of  a single  scene  : old  things  were 
done  away  with,  and  a new  order  at  once  brought 
forward,  light  and  luminous,  and  clearly  destined 
to  dispel  the  barbarisms  and  bigotry  of  a taste- 
less age,  too  long  attached  to  the  prejndioes  of 
custom,  and  superatitiously  devoted  to  the  illu- 
sions of  imposing  declamation.”  Goodman’s 
Theatre  was  this  year  open  on  Christmas  Day, 
when  Garrick  played  Coldio  in  the  “ Fop’s 
Fortune.” 

Through  playing  in  an  unlicensed  house,  it 
was  soon  remembered  that  Garrick  and  his 
fellows  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  rogpies  and 
vagabonds.  The  two  West  End  managers  de- 
termined that  the  law  against  him  should  be 
promptly  enforced.  They  were  energetically 
aided  by  one  of  the  most  respectable  chief 
magistrates  in  London,  who,  says  Davies,  “had 
reasons  of  a private  nature  to  incense  him 
against  the  comedians  of  Goodman’s  Fields.” 
With  his  aid  they  soon  reduced  Mr.  Giffard,  the 
Goodman's  Fields  manager,  to  terms,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Garrick  was  given  np  his 
agreement,  and  allowed  to  join  Mr.  Fleetwood,  of 
Drury-lane,  as  one  of  his  Majesty’s  servants, 
for  an  annual  income  of  500i.  Through  Garrick’s 
influence,  probably,  poor  struggling  Giffard  and 
his  wife  were  themselves  soon  after  engaged  for 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  leaving  its  rival  in  Good- 


man’s Fields  to  fall  into  the  bands  of  Astley, 
who  tried  it  as  an  amphitheatre,  and  failed. 
Garrick,  before  joining  the  Drnry-lane  company, 
made  his  ddbut  as  a dramatic  author  in  “ The 
Lying  Valet”  and  “Lethe.” 

Pursuing  our  way  to  Hampton,  we  move  first 
to  Drury-lane  Theatre,  where  Garriok  made  his 
first  appearance  in  May,  1742,  and  played 
gratuitously  (in  reality)  for  the  benefit  of 
Harper’s  widow,  his  part  being  that  of  Chamontf 
in  “ The  Orphan,”  Mrs.  Pritohard  playing 
Monimia,  In  June,  1742,  he  went  with  one  of 
his  warmest  admirers,  Peg  Woffington,  to  play 
in  Dublin,  where  he  drew  such  crowded  audi- 
ences that  a distemper  arose  in  Sheridan’s  ill- 
ventilated  theatre  which  attacked  the  playgoers, 
and  spreading,  became  known  as  “ the  Garrick 
fever  ” ! 

It  was  while  he  was  at  Drnry-lane  that 
Garrick  received  a visit  from  an  elderly  gentle- 
woman, who  informed  him  that  he  had  won  the 
heart  of  a lady  of  great  beanty  and  wealth,  who 
bad  seen  him  play  Chamont  and  Lothario,  and 
was  willing  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  him. 
Garriok  was  eager  to  see  the  lady,  and  an 
appointment  was  made,  but  before  it  was  kept 
the  beautifnl  young  heiress  bad  seen  him  play 
Abel  Druriger,  and  all  her  love  for  him  had  gone 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 

At  Drnry-lane  Garrick  revived  Shakapeare’s 
“ Romeo  and  Juliet,”  after  it  had  been  banished 
from  the  stage  about  eighty  yearr.  And  many 
old  playgoers  were  afterwards  indignant  with 
the  management  for  permitting  this  tragedy  to 
be  played  every  evening  for  a fortnight,  which 
was  then  regarded  as  a “ run”  of  extraordinary 
length,  although  it  was  soon  after  entirely 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  a new  pantomime, — 
" Queen  Mab,”  — that  actually  ran  forty 
nights  ! — in  which  Woodward,  as  harlequin,  was 
immensely  popular. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,*  1749,  Garriok  was 
married.  The  lady  of  his  choice  was  Miss  Eva 
Maria  Vei’gel,  or  Violetti,  and  the  ceremony  of 
their  union  was  performed  by  Mr.  Franklin,  at 
his  chapel,  near  Rnsaell-street,  Bloomsbury,  and 
the  ceremony  was  repeated  on  the  following  day 
by  Mr.  Blyth,  at  a Roman  Catholic  ohnreh. 

But  concerning  this  lady,  we  have  another 
story  to  tell.  She  was  born  at  Vienna  on  the 
29th  of  Febraary,  1724,  and  Charles  Lewis,  the 
harlequin,  in  his  “ Memoirs,”  openly  asserted 

* Davies  says  the  marriage  took  place  in  July,  but 
Boaden  in  his  copy  appends  s note  correcting  the  date, 
and  adding  the  other  particulars  made  use  of  above. 
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that  she  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Hichard 
Boyle,  the  fourth  earl  of  Cork  and  third  of 
Burlington.  Dr.  Carlyle,  who  used  to  be  called 
Jupiter  Carlyle,  because  Hamilton  had  made  him 
his  model  for  the  king  of  gods  and  men,  relates 
in  his  “Biography”  how  in  the  year  1746  he 
went  with  a pair  of  friends  on  board  the  paoket 
which  used  to  run  between  Helvost,  in  Holland, 
and  Harwich,  and  how  amongst  other  pas- 
sengers was  a bashful  and  shy  young  Hano- 
verian baron,  with  a slim  graceful  figure,  and  a 
beautiful  effeminate  face,  who  had  a berth  to 
himself,  and  was  said  to  be  on  his  way  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s.  Fair  weather  and  a brisk 
gale  carried  them  merrily  on  their  way,  until, 
the  breeze  freshening,  the  baron  in  an  agony  of 
fear  began  to  ntter  little  shrieks,  and  implore 
the  doctor  to  tell  him  if  there  was  any  danger. 
Then  Jnpiter  Carlyle  knew  that  the  bold  baron 
was  a woman,  and  a very  charming  woman,  in 
disguise.  He  saw  her  not  long  afterwards 
dancing  at  the  King’s  theatre,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  George  II.,  and  an  unnsnally  large 
and  brilliant  audience.  The  only  explanation 
is  one  which  is  said  to  have  been  supplied  years 
aftowarda  by  the  lady  herself,  who  stated  that 
the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  had  paid  her  such 
marked  attention  that  for  her  protection  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  had  advised  her  to 
secretly  take  flight  to  England,  for  which  pur- 
pose she  supplied  her  with  money  and  letters  of 
introduction  to  various  royal  and  noble  person- 
ages. Hence,  we  conjecture,  the  disguise  and 
the  voyage  Dr.  Carlyle  spoke  of,  the  fact  that 
George  II.  commanded  the  play  on  the  occasion 
of  lier  first  appearance,  and  tbe  fact  that  all  the 
fashionable  world  conspired  to  pet  and  make 
much  of  her  directly  after  her  arrival  in  England. 
Walpole,  writing  to  a friend  in  June,  1746,  said, 
“ The  fame  of  the  Violetta  increases  daily.  The 
sister  Countesses  of  Burlington  and  Talbot 
exert  all  their  store  of  sullen  partiality  and  com- 
petition for  her.  The  former  visits  her,  and  is 
having  her  picture,  and  carries  her  to  Chiswick, 
and  she  saps  at  Lady  Carlisle’s.”  Lord  Burling- 
ton, her  reputed  father,  had  bis  Italian  villa  at 
Chiswick,  and  she  was  introduced  by  him  to 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Leicester  House, 
in  what  is  now  called  Leicester-square.  She 
sat  with  the  Countess  of  Burlington  at  the  trial 
of  Lord  Lovat  for  treason,  in  April,  1747,  and  it 
was  noticed  with  what  almost  maternal  tender- 
ness the  Countess  regarded  her.  Walpole, 
describing  to  a friend  a grand  party  given  at 
llichmond  in  1749,  says:— “Lady  Burlington 
brought  Violette,  and  the  Eichmonds  had  asked 
Garrick,  who  stood  ogling  and  sighing  the  whole 
time,  while  my  lady  kept  a fierce  look  out,” 
which  was  not,  however,  sharp  enough  to  baflie 
the  actor.lover,  who  on  one  occasion  obtained  a 
biief  interview  with  his  lady-lovo  by  dressing 
in  a woman’s  clothes. 

And  now  that  we  have  got  both  halves  of 
Garrick  together,  the  inferior  moiety  having 
secured  the  good  and  beautiful  better  half’s 
dower  of  6,000?.,  given  to  her  by  her  munificent 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  we  will  leave  the 
stage  altogether  and  travel  with  them  to  Hampton 
under  the  guidance  of  Henry  Angelo,  the  famous 
lenoing-master,  who  says  of  Garrick  : — “ I knew 
him  well  j he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  my 
father,  and  his  wife  was  the  friend  of  my 
mother, — the  affection  was  mutual, — and  I owe 
a thousand  grateful  recollections  to  acts  of  kind- 
ness  bestowed  upon  me  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick, 
whilst  sojourning  noder  their  roof  at  their  town 
house  [in  the  Adelphi]  and  their  villa  at  Hampton, 
where  I have  passed  many  a delightful  day,  with 
my  old  schoolfellows,  Carrington  and  Nathan 
Garrick”  (his  son  died  not  many  months  ago) 
“during  our  school  vacation.  These  were  the 
nephews  of  his  brother  George.  We  were 
together  at  Eton,  boarded  with  the  same  dame, 
and,  both  being  very  little  boys,  Carrington  and 
myself  were  bedfellows.  My  father  bequeathed 
to  me  a silver  cup  given  him  by  Garrick,  which 
was  made  by  his  order  and  inscribed  ‘ Pegiio 
d’a/micizia  di  David  Garrick  al  suo  amicio  Angelo 
MalevoUi.’  It  held  on  the  first  day  of  its  pre- 
sentation  throe  bottles  of  the  donor’s  Burgundy, 
and  was  used  on  festive  occasions.  Garrick, 
"who  had  pledged  niy  father  and  mother,  myself 
and  sisters,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  has  been 
remembered  by  the  friendly  token  with  the 
accompaniment  of  many  a tear.  My  father  was 
at  his  funeral,  and  my  mother  was  with  his 
widow  at  the  period  of  the  awful  ceremony,  and 
I still  wear  his  wedding.ring.  I remember  being 
at  Hampton  many  years  before  he  left  the  stage, 
and  after  sopper,  to  amuse  us  boys,  his  reading 
Chaucer’s  ‘ Cook  and  the  Fox.’  He  recited,  too, 


the  poem  of  the  ‘ Hermit  ’ by  his  friend  Gold, 
smith,  and  fell  asleep  in  his  chair.  Mrs.  Garrick 
held  up  her  finger  to  admonish  ua  to  silence  j 
and,  taking  off"  her  lace  apron,  fondly  placed  it 
over  his  face,  when  we  received  our  candles  and 
went  to  bed.” 

And  here  Coleman  joins  in  our  chat  with  his 
personal  knowledge  of  Garrick  at  Hampton, 
saying,  “ The  frequent  letters  passing  between 
Garrick  and  my  father  at  llichmond  were  so 
many  opportunities  for  me  to  take  airings  on 
horseback,  attended  by  the  servant  who  carried 
the  despatches.  On  these  occasions  I always  on 
aiTiving  ran  abont  his  gardens,  where  he  taught 
me  the  game  of  trap-ball,  which  superseded  our 
former  nine-pins.  He  practised,  too,  a thousand 
monkey  tricks  upon  me  j he  was  pooch,  harlequin, 
a oat  in  a gutter, — then  King  Lear,  with  a mad 
touch,  at  times,  that  always  terrified  me  j and  he 
had  a peculiar  mode  of  flashing  the  lightning  of  i 
his  ej  0,  by  darting  it  into  the  astonished  mind  of 
a child  (as  a serpent  is  said  to  fascinate  a bird), 
which  was  an  attribute  belonging  only  to  this 
theatrical  Jnpiter.” 

The  above  reminds  us  that  Macaulay  describes 
Garrick  as  loving  the  society  of  children,  partly 
from  good  nature  and  partly  from  vanity,  and 
says,  “The  ecstacies  of  mirth  and  terror  which 
his  gestures  and  play  of  countenance  never  failed 
to  produce  in  a nursery  flattered  him  quite  as 
much  as  the  applause  of  mature  critics.  He 
often  exhibited  all  his  powers  of  mimicry  for  the 
amusement  of  the  little  Barneys,  awed  them  by 
shuddering  and  crouching  as  if  he  saw  a ghost, 
scared  them  by  raving  like  a maniac  at  St. 
Lake’s,  and  then  at  once  became  an  anctioneer, 
a chimney-sweeper,  or  an  old  woman,  and  made 
them  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks.” 

But  other  than  children  found  delight  in 
Garrick’s  very  pleasant  summer  villa  by  the 
Thames.  Mrs.  Garrick  was  a famous  hostess; 
and  Garrick,  although  not  ostentatiously  hos- 
pitable, was  an  excellent  host.  Burney,  Boswell, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  Goldsmith, 
Burke,  Angelo,  Foote,  Sterne,  Lord  Camden, 
Lord  and  Lady  Spencer,  Hannah  Moore,  Mrs. 
Montague,  J.  Cradook,  Tom  Davis,  Eousseau,  and 
many  another  celebrity,  wandered  about  the 
gardens  by  the  river,  or  ware  entertained  in  the 
house  which  he  built,  and  which  still  stands, 
with  the  “temple”  dedicated  to  Shakspeare, 
shown  in  our  sketch,  containing  a cast  from  the 
original  statue  of  the  great  dramatic  bard, 
executed  for  it  by  Eoubiliao.  Cradook,  in 
his  “ Miscellaneous  Memoirs,”  says,  “ The 
gardens  were  well  kept,  and  his  table,  when  he 
had  company,  moat  liberally  supplied.  There 
was  also  an  elegant  coach  and  four.”  He 
brought  up,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  all  his 
brother  George’s  nnmerous  family. 

Dr.  Carlyle,  to  whom  wo  have  already  referred, 
describes  a dinner  given  by  Garrick,  at  Hampton, 
to  himself,  John  Home,  the  anthor  of  “ Douglas,” 
and  others.  The  visitors  were  all  Scotsmen,  and 
at  Garrick’s  particular  request  they  brought  with 
them  golf  clubs  and  balls,  to  play  a game  on 
Molesey  Hurst,  a place  then  famous  for  races  and 
prize-fights,  and  other  popular  sports.  They  set 
out  for  Hampton  in  an  open  carriage,  and  passing 
through  Kensington,  there  saw  some  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  who,  being  Scotsmen,  as 
most  of  the  regiment  then  woi’e,  recognised  the 
golf-clubs,  and  gave  their  countrymen  three 
hearty  cheers,  whereupon  the  visitors  pulled  up, 
to  disburse  some  coins,  wherewith  the  soldiers 
might  drink  to  the  welfare  of  dear  old  Scotia. 
Garrick  came  out  to  meet  them,  being  specially 
desirous  to  do  honour  to  Home,  whose  play  he 
had  previously  rejected.  He  took  him  along  the 
garden-terraces,  down  into  the  lower  garden, 
and  80  into  the  “ Temple  of  Shakspeare,” 
where  they  all  drank  wine  to  the  great  bard’s 
memory,  and  Home  was  laughingly  reminded 
of  the  pathetic  verses  he  bad  addressed  to  that 
same  statue  on  the  occasion  of  the  aforesaid 
rejection.  Through  the  gardens  a public  road 
ran,  and  this  was  a source  of  annoyance  which 
he  expressed  to  Dr.  Johnson  one  day  previously 
to  this  visit,  when  they  were  walking  together 
by  the  river  side. 

“ I did  at  one  time  think  of  throwing  a bridge 
over  it,”  said  Garrick,  “but  there  was  an  objec- 
tion to  that  process  which  I could  not  well  over- 
come.” 

“ Davy,  Davy,”  said  the  ponderous  doctor, 

“ what  cannot  be  overcome  may  be  underdone,” 
and  Garrick  taking  the  hint,  cut  a tunnel  under 
the  road,  thus  re-nuiting  the  two  portions  of  his 
extensive  and  beautiful  grounds.  Through  this 
tunnel  Jupiter  Carlyle,  making  a wonderful 
stroke  with  his  golf-club,  sent  the  ball  spinning 


over  the  terraces  into  the  Thames.  Garrick  begs 
the  clnb  that  it  may  be  preserved  as  a memorial 
of  the  feat  and  the  visit. 

At  dinner  Carlyle  notes  that  Mrs.  Garrick — 
there  was  no  other  lady  pi-esent — had  grown  fat ; 
and  says  in  his  book  “ she  did  not  seem  at  all  to 
recognise  me,  which  was  no  wonder  at  the  end 
of  twelve  years,  I having  thrown  away  my  bag- 
wig  and  sword,  and  appearing  in  my  own  grisly 
baii-s  and  parson’s  clothes”;  and  adds  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  remind  her  of  the  very  singular 
ciroumstanoee  of  their  former  meeting,  when  she 
was  the  slim  young  Hanoverian  baron  who  was 
terrified  by  the  waves  and  wind  of  a fresh  bright 
day  at  sea.  “We  passed,”  he  says,  “a  very 
agreeable  afternoon,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
were  happier,  tbe  landlord  and  landlady,  or  the 
guests.” 

In  1776  Gamck  bade  the  stage  adieu,  making 
his  last  appearance  as  Felix,  in  “ The  Wonder,  a 
Woman  keeps  a Secret,”  and  made  a short  un- 
pretending farewell  speech,  “amidst  the  tears 
and  acclamations  of  a most  crowded  and  brilliant 
audience.” 

He  was  passing  bis  Christinas  of  the  year 
1778  with  bis  beloved  wife  at  the  country-seat 
of  Earl  Spencer,  where  he  had  frequently  been 
a welcome  and  honoured  guest,  when  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and,  partially  recovering, 
wont  to  London,  arriving  at  his  house  in  the 
Adelphi  on  the  15th  of  January,  1779,  where 
two  days  after  he  died.  His  body  was  most 
magnificently  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
under  tbe  monument  of  his  beloved  Shakspeare. 
“ He  was  attended  to  the  grave,”  says  Davies, 
“ by  men  illustrious  for  their  genius  and  famous 
for  science,  by  those  who  loved  him  living,  and 
sincerely  lamented  bis  death."  The  funeral  was 
a public  one,  and  its  procession  displayed  every 
feature  that  could  add  to  its  stately  dignity,  while 
a concourse  of  people  assembled  to  witness  it 
larger  than  had  ever  been  known  on  any  similar 
occasion. 

And  so  the  quiet,  old  historic  bouse  of  our 
sketch,  in  its  quiet  grounds  by  the  quiet  river- 
side, changed  hands;  but,  knowing  little  other 
change,  still  stands  beside  tbe  temple  its  builder 
erected  to  Shakspeare,  a house  of  many  stories 
and  associations  with  great  men  and  women  who 
have  served  humanity  in  the  past,  and  elevated 
those  standards  of  emulation  whereby  a nation 
acquires  both  power  and  b^piness. 


BEANCH  SAILORS’  HOME,  LIVEEPOOL. 

A Noarn  End  branch  of  the  Liverpool  Sailors’ 
Home  has  long  been  required,  not  only  from  the 
fact  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  the  number 
of  boarders  in  the  old  home  has  increased  three- 
fold, and  that,  consequently,  the  accommodation 
is  stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity,  but  also  that 
since  the  present  Home  was  erected  thirteen  new 
docks  have  been  formed  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town.  In  1875  a sub-committee  was  appointed 
to  undertake  the  erection  of  a branch  Sailors’ 
Home,  and  they  acquired  land  iu  Luton-street, 
near  the  Sandon  Dock,  at  a distance  of  over  two 
miles  from  the  present  Home.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  on  the  13th  of  September,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  number  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants  and  ship-owners  of  the  town.  Mr.  J.A. 
Time,  chairman  of  the  Sailors’  Homo  Committee, 
presided,  and  the  trowel  was  handed  by  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Bright  to  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklobank,  by 
whom  the  stone  was  laid.  There  will  be  acoom. 
modation  in  the  new  building  for  140  seamen 
and  ten  officers,  and  the  building  will  also  contain 
the  North  End  offices  of  tbe  Marine  Department 
of  the  Boai'd  of  Trade,  waiting-rooms,  and 
bank,  also  on  the  gronnd-fioor,  the  remainder  of 
which  will  be  occupied  by  the  Sailors’  Home 
Bank,  waitriug  and  smokiug  rooms.  The  fii-st- 
floor  will  contain  general  dining-hall,  ante-room, 
officers’  and  seamen’s  sitting-rooms,  library,  and 
superintendent’s  bouse.  The  second  and  third 
floors  will  be  occupied  by  officers’  rooms,  sea- 
men’s dormitories,  baths,  ic.  On  the  top  floor 
will  bo  placed  the  necessary  cooking-offices,  com- 
municating by  means  of  hydraulio  lifts  with 
dining-ball  and  store-rooms  in  basements.  Water- 
closets  and  lavatories  will  be  provided  in  each 
floor  between  the  wings,  and  extra  bath-rooms 
will  be  placed  on  tbe  basement,  where  also  store 
and  document  rooms,  for  the  mercantile  marine 
department,  will  be  provided.  The  main  stair- 
oasewill  beof  stone  and  iron,  and  special  fireproof 
staircases  will  be  provided  at  the  end  of  each 
wing  for  egress  in  the  event  of  fire.  Messrs. 
Jones  & Sons,  of  Liverpool,  are  the  contractors ; 
and  Messrs.  Houet  & Wise,  of  Liverpool,  the 
architects.  The  coat  will  be  about  25,000?, 
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PKOGRESa  OP  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 

It  waa  a happy  idea  that  of  Clement  VI., 
when  the  Papal  Treaaory  was  abort  of  fanda, 
to  ioBtitnte  the  featival  of  the  Jubilee,  and 
Gibbon  tella  os  that  bo  great  was  the  concourse 
of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  that  two 
priests  stood  there  day  and  night,  raking  in, 
without  counting  it,  the  money  deposited  on  the 
altar  by  the  faithful,  for  the  remission  of  their 
sinB.  It  will  be  much  the  eame,  beyond  a doubt, 
with  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1878,  for  the 
llepublican  Governinent  is  now  preparing  such 
a show  for  the  world  to  come  to  that  long 
before  tho  opening  time  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  quarters  of  the  civilised  globe  will  have  de- 
termined  to  depose  their  obol  on  the  shrine  of 
pleasure. 

Night  and  day  tho  work  progreesefl ; 2,000 
workmen  and  more  may  now  be  seen  dotted 
over  the  Champ  de  Mara  and  the  Trocadero,  and 
a weird  Boene  at  night  it  is,  as  by  the  aid  of  the 
rising  moon  and  the  bright  rays  of  the  electric 
lamp  the  army  of  navvies  may  be  seen,  here 
digging  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  future 
palace,  there  heightening  the  levels,  while 
through  it  all  thread  innumerable  workmen 
busy  at  their  labour. 

By  the  end  of  February  next,  all  the  oon- 
struotioDB  of  the  Trocadero  must  be  on  the 
same  level.  Already,  one  wing  is  being  com- 
pleted, some  235  metres  in  length,  but  the 
foundations  of  the  central  pavilion  to  be  called 
the  Palais  des  Fetes  are  now  being  actively  pro- 
ceeded  with. 

Assuredly  the  Palace  of  the  Trocadero  will  be 
the  crowning  Buocees  of  the  show  of  1878  ; for, 
with  whatever  reason  complaints  may  be  made 
that  exhibitions  are  a bore,  from  their  being  so 
like  each  other,  no  one  will  say  so  of  that  of 
Paris.  Here  on  this  beautiful  hill,  overlooking 
all  the  capital  and  its  environs,  will  be  established 
suoh  a belvedere  as  the  world  has  never  seen, 
and  in  it  will  be  shown  such  treasures  as  few 
nations  can  boast  of  possessing.  For  here  will 
be  established  the  Histoire  de  Travail,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Longperier,  which  formed  so 
interesting  a feature  in  18G7.  Here  also  will  be 
a large  rotunda,  where  mnsioal  performances 
will  constantly  take  place,  which,  with  the  open 
galleries  looking  on  to  the  city,  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  the  Bola  de  Boulogne,  and  the  environs  of 
Paris  will  form  by  no  means  one  of  the  least 
interesting  features  of  the  Exhibition. 

On  the  Champ  de  Mars  the  greatest  activity 
reigns,  and  where  so  recently  extended  a dry 
and  level  area  of  sand,  may  now  be  seen  hundreds 
of  workmen  busily  employed  in  digging  the 
foundatioDB  of  the  future  palace,  and  laying  the 
pipes  for  the  gas  and  water  supply  which  will 
be  necessary.  Some  few  days  ago  the  works 
were  stopped  for  the  moment  by  the  heavy  rains, 
but  as  in  nine  months  nearly  all  the  construc- 
tions have  to  be  finished,  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  work,  the  tenders  are  parcelled 
out  among  a number  of  contractors.  It  is  not 
long  since  that  four  lots  of  metallic  consbrootiona, 
involving  an  expense  of  no  less  than  thirteen 
millions  of  francs,  were  commanded.  When  we 
consider  that  the  total  sum  to  be  expended  on 
the  whole  Exhibition  is  thirty. five  millions,  we 
see  how  large  a part  iron  is  going  to  play. 

It  is  now  qnite  clear  that  Germany’s  relnotanoe 
to  exhibit,  or,  we  should  say,  the  Government’s, 
to  take  any  part  in  the  Exhibition,  is  quite 
determined;  but  to  make  up  for  the  German 
Emperor’s  refusal,  courteous  Austria  baa,  it  is 
said,  promised  to  contribute  some  of  her  great 
treasures  from  her  National  museums,  the 
Emperor  having  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
world  is  more  likely  to  be  advantaged  by  the 
exhibition  of  noble  works  of  art  than  by  any 
attempt  at  nations  emulating  each  other  in  the 
display  of  military  projectiles. 

There  is  a prospect  of  that  great  and  ancient 
industry,  the  ceramic  art,  being  more  than 
usually  well  represented  at  this  Exhibition. 
America,  which  is  making  rapid  strides  ^in  this 
branch,  is  now  indnstrioualy  at  work  for  1878. 
According  to  a practical  authority,  Mr.  Campbell 
M.P.  (of  the  firm  of  Minton  & Co.),  who  has  lately 
returned  from  the  United  States,  the  Americans 
have  already  snooeeded  in  producing  faience  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  European,  except  in  the 
artistic  quality  of  decoration.  With  all  due 
deference,  we  should  doubt  the  absolute  perfeo- 
tion  of  their  “potting,”  but  in  the  very  serious 
deficiency  of  artistic  decoration,  our  tnanu. 
facturers  at  home  need  not  fear  our  oousidb’ 
competition  just  yet.  In  fact,  as  long  as  artistic 


superiority — always  taking  artistic  in  its  widest 
sense — exists,  no  country  need  fear,  we  suspect, 
the  competition  of  any  other.  Even  those 
distant  countries  that  for  ages  have  been 
famous  for  the  perfeotion  of  the  artistic  character 
of  their  work,  who  may  at  this  moment  be 
advantaged  by  the  enormous  European  demand 
for  their  products,  will  find  that  want  of  interest 
in  the  beauty  of  their  own  work  will  be  their 
ultimate  ruiu. 

But  if  this  Exhibition  is  to  consist  of  enormous 
shows  of  various  sorts  of  china,  of  endless 
counters  of  ormolu  and  bronze,  of  gorgeous  silk 
hangings  and  quaint  and  luxurious  pieces  of  fur- 
niture,  of  Gobelins]  tapestry  and  questionable 
reproductioDS  of  antique  art,  of  acres  and  miles 
of  pictures,  of  newly-contrived  musical  inatru- 
menta  and  specimens  of  pianos  and  miserably 
metallic  harmonicons,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,— of  heaps  and  heaps  of  finery,  such  as  we, 
goodness  knows,  are  already  tired  of, — such  an 
exhibition  is  scarcely  to  be  desired. 

We  may  be  certain,  however,  that  the  pro- 
jeotors  of  this  Exhibition  are  perfectly  alive  to 
the  popular  objections,  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  croakers,  who  are  not  by  any  means  few  or 
unimportant,  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
Exhibition  of  1878  will  nob  bore  them. 

Who  is  ever  tired  of  walking  through  the  Pom- 
peiian court  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ? If  the 
promise  is  fulfilled  here,  we  shall  land  in  a gon. 
dola  at  the  steps  of  a Venetian  palace,  wa  shall 
visit  a quaint  house  such  as  Albert  Diirer  ooou- 
pied  at  Nuremburg,  or  John  of  Barneveldt  in  the 
Netherlands, — a Spanish  house,  a Chinese,  a 
Japanese,  a Brazilian,  a Russian,  a Danish  j in 
fact,  if  the  directors  be  faithful,  we  shall  see 
something  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
and,  let  other  coontries  be  ever  so  careful  to 
select  the  beauties  that  they  possess,  France  is 
determined  to  bring  together  at  this  Exhibition 
its  most  cherished  treasures ; here  we  shall  have 
all  the  epochs, — the  Roman,  the  Gothic,  the  Re- 
naissance, the  alternations  of  brick  and  stone  of 
Louis  XIII.’s  reign,  the  grand  lines  of  Louis 
XIV.’s,  the  still  grander  but  mannered  lines  of 
Louis  XV.’fl,  tho  exquisite  delicacies  of  Louis 
XVI.’s  Here,  also,  the  forms  peculiar  to  the 
provinces,  where  the  art  of  building  baa  always 
been  honoured,  will  be  found, — portions  of  Cham- 
bord,  or  of  Chenonoeaux,  or  the  Palais  de  Justice 
at  Rouen,  or  the  house  of  Jacques  Cconr  at 
Bourges,  or  the  splendid  Palais  Granvelle,  the 
pride  of  Besan^oo. 

Paris. 


ARCHITECTURAL  NOTES,  BY  AN 
IGNORAMUS. 

I.  — ON  TUE  ROMANESQUE. 

It  is  now  a truth  universally  recognised  by 
every  one  with  any  pretensions  to  judge,  that  that 
style  of  architecture  which  was  formerly  called 
by  our  writers  sometimes  Norman  and  some- 
times Saxon  is  simply  a form  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Classio  architecture  carried  on  through 
the  early  Middle  Ages.  It  differs  in  no  essential 
respect  from  that  of  the  baths  and  basilicas,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  cumber  the  soil  of  the^eternal 
city.  The  plainest  and  most  unadorned  manner 
of  the  style  may  be  seen  in  the  vast  church  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  built  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  commemorate  bis  subjugation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  dedicated  in  the  year  1078. 
The  wide  surfaces  of  naked  wall,  unrelieved  by 
either  carving  or  painting,  |make  the  effect  of 
the  interior  painfully  heavy  and  monotonous.  It 
has  been  remarked,  with  perfect  truth,  that  its 
three  tiers  of  round  arches,  one  rising  above 
another,  with  the  size  diminishing  in  well-pro- 
portioned  gradation,  irresistibly  remind  us  of 
the  Coliseum  or  Amphitheatre  of  Titos,  from 
which  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Lanfranc,  who 
was  the  architect  of  the  church,  took  the  idea  of 
his  plan.  In  England  the  best  examples  of  the 
round-arched  style  are  Durham,  Romeey,  and 
Wimborne,  all  of  which  far  excel  the  French 
specimens  in  the  elegance  of  their  mouldings, 
and  are  distinguished  by  a simple  and  effective 
mode  of  ornament,  in  harmony  with  the  character 
of  the  style.  Chichester,  Southwell,  and  Waltham 
are  amongst  the  most  important  churches 
of  the  same  kind  j but  these  are  all  plain, 
and  with  hardly  an  attempt  at  decoration, 
the  two  last  examples  having  rather  a 
stumpy  effect  in  the  interior,  from  the  lowness 
of  the  first  tier.  The  style  kept  its  ground  here 
far  later  than  on  the  Continent.  St.  Stephen’s 
Abbey  Church  is  called  by  Michelet  the  last 
example  of  the  Romanesque,  and  so  it  probably  is, 


in  France.  Durham  was  founded  in  1092,  when 
the  North  of  England  was  just  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  dreadful  ravages  and  desolations 
of  the  Conquest.  Its  foundation  was  attended 
by  Malcolm  Canmore,  king  of  Scotland,  and  its 
style  was  imitated,  not  unsuccessfully,  in  Dun. 
fermline  Abbey,  which  was  consecrated  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  next  century.  Waltham 
Abbey,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  was 
restored  about  the  year  1250,  as  we  learn  from 
Matthew  Paris.  This  is  the  fabric  we  now  see, 
though  the  walls  may  possibly  contain  remnants 
of  the  earlier  structure  reared  by  Harold,  the 
last  Anglo-Saxon  king. 

Of  that  form  of  the  Romanesque  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  elongated  round  arch,  we 
po8aess_  no  example  in  England,  though  it  is 
found  in  several  Continental  countries.  The 
most  magnificent  examples  are  the  Pisan  basilic 
in  Tuscany, 'and  the  still  larger  and  more  imposing 
cathedral  of  Spires,  or  Speier,  in  the  Palatinate. 
In  the  former  we  have  the  three  structural 
members  of  the  main  tier  (supported  by  round 
columns),  triforinm,  and  clearstory.  Spires  is 
particularly  curious  as  following  the  plan  of 
suppressing  the  triforinm,  to  which  some  of  the 
later  Medimvai  arohiteots  reverted,  as  seen  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Milan.  The  height  of  its  lower 
tier  is  GO  ft.,  the  same  as  that  of  Amiens,  and 
the  effect  of  the  arcade,  narrow,  elongated,  and 
perfectly  round-headed,  surmounted  by  the  lofty 
windows  of  the  clearstory,  rivals  in  beauty  that 
of  the  latest  Pointed  style.  This  ohurch  is  passed 
over  with  slight  notice,  or  none  at  all,  by  our  archi- 
tectural writers,  but  it  merits  far  more  than  it  has 
received,  being  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
interesting  in  Europe.  The  vestibule  or  narthec 
is  designed  with  a boldness  and  imposing  mag- 
niflcence  that  far  eclipse  the  porch  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Both  Spires  and  Pisa  date  from  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  upon  either  of  them  a 
volume  might  be  written.  Another  variety  of 
the  elongated  round  arch  is  found  in  two  highly 
curious  and  beautiful  churches  of  Clermont,  in 
Auvergne,  which  are  said  to  date  from  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century.  In  these  the  arcade  rests  on 
a row of  round  pillars,  with  capitals  richly  worked 
in  vegetable  and  animal  figures.  The  arch  is 
high  and  narrow,  with  only  a slight  and  plain 
moulding;  the  intervening  surfaces  flat,  sur- 
mounted by  a clearstory  of  moderate  height. 
The  effect  is  sui  generis,  and,  whether  the  date 
assigned  be  reliable  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  similar  is  to  be  found  in  more  recent 
styles.  Perhaps,  however,  the  truth  is  that  the 
pattern  was  taken  from  the  Saracenic  mosques 
of  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  that  the  ohurch  was 
erected  by  crusaders  in  commemoration  of  their 
exploits  in  Palestine.  Clermont,  it  must  be 
recollected,  was  the  place  where  the  first  crusade 
was  preached  by  Pope  Urban  II.,  and  where  the 
French  princes  and  nobles  assumed  the  cross,  in 
token  of  their  vows  to  recover  the  holy  sepulchre 
from  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 


THE  COTTAGE  HOMES  OP  ENGLAND 
FROM  A SOCIAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

In  journeying  through  some  of  our  picturesque 
country  scenes,  iu  which  the  balmy  air  insensibly 
braces  one’s  nerves  and  gladdens  one’s  heart,  and 
in  which  the  alternating  hills  and  vales,  clad 
with  verdure,  and  rejoicing  in  a etillnesa  and 
quiet  broken  only  by  the  sounds  of  industry,  the 
lowing  of  oxen,  and  the  warbling  of  birds,  what 
a feeling  of  eadnesa  takes  possession  of  one 
when  in  a shaded  corner  or  on  some  heath  he 
discovers  what  oonld  only  by  the  greatest  stretch 
of  imagination  and  the  utmost  amount  of 
courtesy  be  termed  a home.  Yet  there  it  stands  : 
a blot  upon  an  otherwise  unsullied  page : a 
blemish  on  Nature’s  lovely  face  : a record  of  the 
meanness  of  man  in  contra-distinotion  to  the 
lavish  liberality  of  the  Moat  High  oonspicuoua 
in  all  tho  surroundings.  Above, — the  summer 
sky  glorious  with  the  splendour  of  the 
“greater  light,”  and  swept  by  fleecy  clouds 
of  ever -varying  outlines,  now  blending  into 
one,  now  separating  and  sailing  on  in 
majesty  and  grace ; around, — the  lofty  hills 
with  their  inspiration  to  ardent  minds  to  soar 
high.  Their  bases  are  on  the  solid  ground,  but 
their  peaks  are  near  the  sky. 

In  such  a panorama  as  this,  does  one  not  well 
to  look  for  dwellings  that  will  harmonise  with 
the  scene,  as  if  to  show  that  the  Creator’s  design 
has  been  understood  and  appreciated  by  those 
to  whom  He  has  given  the  fairest  of  earth’s 
treasorea  in  addition  to  the  responsibilities  of 
wealth  ? 
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Notwithatanding  the  brightneea  of  the  example, 
this  is  the  resalb : — A three  (or  four)  roomed 
cottage,  smoky  and  ill-favoared,  with  close, 
stuffy  rooms,  no  means  of  ventilation  having 
been  provided;  windows  patched  up  with  rags ; 
roof  unsound  5 covering  defective;  walls  falling 
outwards  ; and,  as  regards  comfort  and  general 
appearance,  as  inconvenient  and  as  unsightly  as 
can  be  imagined. 

What  a protest  against  our  narrowmindedness, 
our  selfishness,  and  calculating  dispositions ! 
What  wonder  if  in  these  dwellings  (if  such  they 
can  be  called),  with  no  provision  for  ensuring 
cleanliness  or  morality,  and  with  no  means  of 
securing  either  convenience  or  comfort,  the 
tastes  and  dispositions  of  the  inmates  be  found 
to  compare  unfavourably  with  those  of  their 
fellows  who  are  better  housed  and  more  cared 
for  ? 

People  read  with  astonishment  some  thrilling 
account  of  immorality  in  the  lower  classes,  and 
attribute  it  to  innate  depravity;  but  before  pro- 
ceeding  to  such  a length  it  would  be  well  to 
examine  the  causes  that  are  likely  to  lead  to 
depravity,  and  if  this  were  done  it  would  often 
be  found  to  arise,  not  from  inherent  badness, 
but  from  tho  fact  of  their  being  familiarised  in 
childhood  with  scenes  unfit  for  youthful  eyes,  and 
to  sounds  unfit  for  youthful  ears. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  where  there  are 
large  families,  and  is  owing  to  the  vicious  system 
formerly  adopted  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  prevalent  even  now,  of  giving  to  a cottage 
only  two  bedrooms  at  the  most.  A great  amount 
of  overcrowding  necessarily  takes  place,  and  the 
relationship  between  the  sexes  becomes  very 
vague,  and  is  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

Neither  should  it  be  overlooked  that,  in  out. 
lying  districts,  many  cottages  are  distant  from 
any  other  dwelling  to  the  extent  of  quite  a quarter 
of  a mile,  whilst  some  are  even  more  distant. 
In  this  state  of  isolation  persons  unconsoiously 
relapse  into  the  manners  of  a semi-savage  race, 
and  should  any  one  by  chance  pay  them  a visit 
he  is  looked  upon  both  by  parents  and  children 
as  a visitor  from  another  world. 

Still,  rough  and  uncouth  as  many  of  them  are, 
it  is  very  seldom  one  meets  with  a churl,  and 
their  failings  would  soon  be  corrected  if  it  were 
possible  to  bring  a civilising  influence  to  bear 
upon  them.  As  it  is,  they  labour  under  many 
difBculties  in  addition  to  the  degrading  iofinenoe 
of  their  ill-coustrocted  abodes.  They  have  no 
wells  from  which  to  obtain  water,  and  often 
have  to  walk  some  hundreds  of  yards  before  any 
can  be  procured,  and  when  in  summer’s  drought 
this  sonroe  fails  them  they  must  trudge  still 
further.  They  have  no  earth-closets,  nor,  indeed, 
any  other  sanitary  provision,  and  their  substitutes 
are  of  a very  primitive  type — much  to  be  avoided. 
Shut  out  from  intercourse  with  others,  except  on 
certain  occasions,  they  are  bound  to  lose  that 
innate  pride  most  people  feel  in  clean  and  orderly 
homes.  They  lose  that  spirit  of  emulation  which 
dwells  within  those  who  are  assembled  in  villages 
or  in  blocks  of  cottages,  and  take  no  pleasure  in 
endeavouring  to  make  their  homes,  such  as  they 
are,  as  attractive  as  possible  with  the  means  at 
their  command. 

Agaiu,  in  some  parts  of  England  such  a regard 
has  been  exhibited  for  space  in  days  gone  by, 
that  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  if  more  com- 
pact planning  could  possibly  have  been  devised. 
No  space  is  lost  in  passages,  ooe  room  is  entered 
from  another,  a most  reprehensible  arrangement 
as  regards  the  bedrooms;  stairs  are  abandoned 
as  a worthless  idea,  or,  probably,  as  an  expensive 
one,  and  a step  ladder  is  substituted  for  them. 
Add  to  this  description  uneven  floors,  decayed 
joists,  shrunken  doors,  rattling  casements,  and 
perpetual  draughts,  internally,  and  a battered 
and  weather-beaten  exterior,  and  it  may  rightly 
be  asked  if  this  is  a place  to  live  in  ? 

As  long  as  these  remain,  so  long  will  the  tastes 
and  feelings  of  the  inmates  remain  at  a low  ebb, 
BO  long  will  their  intellects  be  stunted,  and  their 
morality  be  impaired.  These  dwellings  being 
the  heritage  left  us  by  those  who  have  gone 
before,  and  who  built  for  the  sake  of  profitable 
investments,  without  regard  to  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  their  labourers,  it  becomes  the 
bounden  duty  of  land  and  property  owners  now 
to  remedy  this  shocking  state  of  affairs,  and  to 
provide  for  them  far  better  accommodation  than 
they  have  hitherto  possessed,  and  that,  not  for 
the  selfish  consideration  of  obtaining  a better 
labonrer  (although  that  may  be  a consideration 
with  B<^e) , but  for  the  nobler  motives  dictated 
by  feelings  of  humanity  and  true  philosophy. 

A decent  cosy  cottage,  with  its  proper  adjuncts, 
will  go  a great  way  to  secure  a content^  and 
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well-disposed  tenant.  Home  would  have  many 
charms,  village  agitators  smaller  audiences,  and 
considerably  less  to  dilate  upon. 

There  are,  fortunately,  noble-minded  land- 
owners  who  are  clearing  away  most  of  these 
tumble.down  looking  struotures,  and  are  sub- 
stituting for  them  comfortable  and  ornamental 
cottages,  at  a reasonable  rental ; and  now,  in 
some  districts,  a winding  path  or  a turn  of  the 
road  may  reveal  some  spot  of  exquisite  beauty, 
and,  striking  in  its  piotureequeneaa,  the  cottage 
forms  the  centre-piece.  Or  by  the  aide  of  some 
high  road  a block  of  modern  cottages  may  be 
seen  which  conveys  to  one  a pleasing  impres- 
sion ; and  it  must  certainly  be  allowed  that  in 
thus  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  the  social 
position  of  their  poorer  tenantry  these  land- 
owners  are  improving  their  own  property  like- 
wise. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  transplant  people  from  cottages 
of  the  old  stamp  to  modern  ones.  Habits  cling 
to  all  of  us,  and  even  in  changing  residenoes 
where  both  are  equal  in  point  of  conveuienoe, 
we  feel  strange  for  a time  until  we  have 
adapted  ourselves  to  the  change.  How  much 
more  difficult,  then,  to  transplant  into  neat  well- 
arranged  cottages  persons  who  have  become  so 
thoroughly  habituated  to  the  free  and  easy 
style  of  living,  entailed  by  passing  a lengthened 
period  in  a dwelling  devoid  of  convenience,  as 
to  be  utterly  unconcerned  about  such  trivialities 
as  cleanliness  and  tidiness  ? 

Ono  thing  is  certain,  it  is  quite  useless  to 
attempt  to  reform  the  aged.  They  have  seen 
the  day  and  rejoice  in  the  sight;  but  it  is  not 
their  day.  Their  time  for  improvement  is  past. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  eke  out  their  little 
span  of  life  in  the  old  building  endeared  to 
them  by  so  many  memories. 

There  is  a chord  in  the  human  heart  that  is 
touohed  most  sensibly  by  the  memories  and 
records  of  ancestors,  whether  great  or  simple, 
and  it  is  displayed  here  to  a surprising  degree. 

On  large  estates  where  these  apologies-for- 
dwellings  are  cambering  the  ground,  it  is  a wise 
and  humane  proceeding  to  weed  them  out 
gradxially,  having,  however,  a dne  regard  for  tho 
feelings  of  elderly  inmates,  and  not  expelling 
them  peremptorily,  nor  suddenly  transferring 
them  to  buildings  to  which  they  have  been 
unaccustomed.  On  the  death  of  these  elderly 
cottagers  such  buildings  should  be  pulled  down, 
and  modern  cottages,  replete  with  all  possible 
comforts  and  requisite  arrangements,  should  be 
substituted  for  the  rising  generation. 

Thojias  Bales. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Toe  last  “walk”  of  the  Society  for  this  term 
took  place  on  the  2nd  inst.,  when,  owing  to  the 
extremely  wet  weather,  a small  number  only 
assembled  in  the  Hall  of  New  College,  the 
buildings  of  which  foundation  had  been  fixed 
upon  for  inspection.  They  were  met  by  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  Robinson,  one  of  the  Fellows,  who, 
after  welcoming  them  to  the  College,  proceeded 
to  explain  the  chief  features  in  the  history  of  the 
site  and  buildings.  The  site,  he  thought,  with 
the  exception  of  the  important  fragment  of  the 
old  city  wall  still  remaining,  had  no  history  much 
before  the  foundation  of  the  College.  Omitting 
the  part  on  which  the  cloisters  stood,  the  rest  of 
the  College  occupied  ten  different  plots  of  ground, 
which  William  of  Wykeham  bought  between 
1368  and  1379,  some  from  Queen’s  College,  some 
from  Osney  Abbey,  some  from  the  Priory  of  St. 
Frideswide,  and  some  from  the  city  of  Oxford. 
The  part  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  gardens, 
lower  quadrangle,  and  cloisters,  was  added  some 
few  years  afterwards,  by  procuring  some  ground 
on  which  some  old  halls  stood.  The  vicar  of  St. 
Peter-in-the-East  lost  his  ecolesiastical  dues 
owing  to  the  pulling  down  of  these  old  halls,  and 
he  complained  about  it,  aud  before  the  question 
oould  be  settled  it  bad  to  be  referred  to  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Pope,  and  then  it  was  passed 
on  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  There  was  a “ bull  ” 
in  the  muniment  tower  which  said  that  the  vicar 
must  not  have  his  dues.  History  repeated  itself 
in  this  as  in  other  matters,  but  with  a different 
result.  During  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings 
lately,  it  was  necessary  to  pull  down  some  houses 
in  Holywell,  and  the  people  came  to  the  College 
and  said  they  had  lost  the  voluntary  rate  which 
the  houses  used  to  pay,  and  they  wanted  the 
College  to  pay  the  money.  There  was  this 
difference,  however,  between  the  two  periods  : , 
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the  College  of  the  nineteenth  century  meekly 
submitted  to  the  claim  and  paid  the  money,  but 
the  Pope,  or  the  Council  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
said  that  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter’s  must  go  without 
his  dues.  The  cloisters  were  built  in  IIOO,  and 
the  only  ohanges  that  had  been  made  in  the  site 
all  belonged  to  the  present  century.  The 
Chapel  and  Hall  were,  as  regards  the  fabric, 
almost  exactly  as  they  were  when  the  College 
was  first  founded.  They  had  never  been  refaced, 
although  500  years  old,  and  the  stone  was  good 
and  durable.  As  regarded  the  Chapel,  he  sup. 
posed  that  at  first  it  had  some  sort  of  open 
timber  roof,  but  it  was  not  certain  of  what 
design  it  was.  The  east  end  also  had  been 
decorated  with  a canopy,  but  this  was  destroyed 
by  order  of  Bishop  Horne  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  About  1636,  when  a great  deal  of 
work  was  done,  the  east  end  must  have  been 
absolutely  different  from  anything  there  was 
now,  for  in  some  way  or  other  it  was  made 
to  be  oircular.  The  last  change  was  in  the  last 
century,  when  a good  deal  was  done  in  the  way 
ofrestoration,— only, unfortunately,  it  was  almost 
all  plaster  work  from  first  to  last.  The  canopies 
and  the  ceiling  were  principally  plaster,  and 
the  niches  in  the  east  end  were  also  plaster. 
The  Chapel  was  the  most  interesting  building  of 
the  whole  College,  because,  he  supposed,  in  design, 
at  any  rate,  it  might  claim  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  William  of  Wykeham’s  genius  as 
an  arohiteot. 


ST.  STEPHEN’S  GREEN,  DUBLIN. 

The  dispute  that  has  existed  for  several 
months  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Com. 
missioners  of  St.  Stephen’s  Green  has  been 
amicably  settled,  and  it  is  now  hoped  that  this 
splendid  area  will  soon  be  opened  for  the  free 
enjoyment  of  the  public.  At  a conference  it 
was  agreed  by  a committee  of  the  Corporation 
and  the  Commissioners  that  the  Bill  promoted 
by  the  former  for  opening  the  Green,  and 
the  suit  in  Chancery  to  restrain  procoediugs  in 
reference  to  the  same,  be  respectively  withdrawn, 
with  a view  of  the  Government  introducing  a 
Bill  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  city  members, 
and  that  the  city  members  be  requested  to  take 
charge  of  the  negotiations.  The  Commissioners 
are  willing  to  surrender  all  their  rights  and 
privileges  in  the  Green.  They  give  up  their 
right  of  compensation,  estimated  by  some  at 
35,OOOL,  and  to  withdraw  all  legal  proceedings 
against  the  Corporation,  and  they  ask  the  Cor- 
poration to  withdraw  their  Bill  for  the  compul- 
sory opening  of  the  Green,  and  to  forego  the 
rent  of  2801.  a year. 

Sir  Arthur  Guinness  renewed  the  offer  he 
made  several  months  since,  of  giving  5,0001.  or 
upwards  towards  beautifying  the  Green,  not- 
withstanding  the  ungenerous  taunts  flung  at  him 
by  the  very  men  who  now  acknowledge  their 
personal  wrongheadedneas.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Government  will  now  do  what 
is  requisite  to  carry  the  resolve  into  practical 
embodiment.  It  will  involve  an  outlay  of  per- 
haps 1,2001.  or  upwards  to  maintain  the  Green 
as  a royal  park  ; and  if  the  Government  oonsents, 
it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  tax  the  citizens 
6001.  a year.  Tbs  Corporation  propose  to  give 
gratuitously  a supply  of  water  for  the  iutended 
fountains,  and  we  suppose  that  in  the  oaae  of  a 
lake  or  lakes  being  made,  they  would  also  be  pre- 
pared to  do  the  same. 


A PROPOSED  RESERVOIR. 

Instigated  by  previous  mishaps,  the  Consett 
Water  Company,  Durham,  are  about  constructing 
a not  over  extensive  reservoir  to  contain  about 
fourteen  millions  of  gallons,  and  form  a basin 
and  banks  of  six  acres.  This  is  perhaps  a fair 
weight  for  consideration,  for  the  height  of  high 
water  here  is  about  930  ft.  above  Ordnance 
level,  with  an  average  depth  of  reservoir  water 
of  14  ft. 

The  engineer  of  the  new  works,  Mr.  George 
Lambton,  of  Newcastle,  has  now  some  laurels  to 
win ; and  this  is  how  he  proposes  to  build  his 
waterworks.  The  bottom  or  bed  of  the  reser- 
voir, and  all  slopes  in  cutting,  will  be  covered 
with  cement  concrete,  laid  upon  a sub-stratum 
of  clay  puddle,  and  have  a uniform  inclination 
from  south  to’ north.  This  is  not  only  to  render 
it  water-tight,  but  enable  it  to  be  effectually 
cleansed  whenever  necessary.  The  inner  slopes  of 
all  embankments  will  be  pitched  with  rubble  atone 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  main  pipe  discharges 
into  the  reservoir  by  means  of  a simple  valve, 
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placed  ab  the  reservoir  end  of  that  pipe,  whilst 
a supply  for  the  Company’s  customers  will  pass 
through  very  fine  copper  wire  ganze,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  any  foreign  substance  into  the 
snppiy.pipe. 

Due  precautions  are  to  be  taken  for  emptying 
the  reservoir,  whenever  it  should  be  necessary 
to  do  so,  by  means  of  a 12-iD.  cast-iron  sludge- 
pipe,  placed  at  the  lowest  point  and  discharging 
itself  into  the  natural  drainage  of  the  coating ; 
and  injury  to  the  embankment,  arising  from 
too  much  being  discharged  into  the  reservoir, 
will  be  prevented  by  a properly-constructed 
overflow,  or  weir,  built  of  cement  concrete. 

There  are  some  houses  in  connexion  with  the 
reservoir  in  question,  standing  at  a higher  level 
than  the  water  in  the  reservoir.  These  it  is  pro- 
posed to  supply  by  means  of  an  elevated  tank  or 
small  reservoir,  built  of  brickwork  in  oement, 
and  arched  over,  and  having  a complete  system 
of  inflow,  overflow,  outflow,  and  sludge  or 
cleansing  pipes.  The  tank  will  contain  several 
days’  water  supply,  and  can  be  refilled  in  a very 
short  time  by  simply  working  a single  valve.  It 
oan  also  be  thoroughly  cleansed  when  required, 
and  at  all  times  the  water  will  be  completely 
ventilated  and  kept  free  froui  impurities. 

To  prevent  persons  bathing,  or  otherwise 
polluting  the  water,  a cottage,  above  the  level 
of  the  embankments  forming  the  reservoir,  is  so 
placed  that  the  occupier,  entering  or  departing 
from  it,  will  have  an  entire  view  of  the  water- 
works. 

The  works  will  be  enolosed  by  a stone  wall, 
7.ft.  high,  having  piers  12  ft.  apart,  and  finished 
with  a atone  coping.  The  outer  slopes  will  be 
covered  with  soil,  thickly  sown  with  grass-seeds, 
and  afterwards  planted  with  shrubs  of  a binding 
nature. 

The  tender  for  the  above  works  is  said  to  be 
below  the  cost  of  others  completed.  The  con- 
tractor, Mr.  G.  Hunter,  is  bound  to  complete  the 
works  by  November,  1877. 

In  reservoir-work  what  is  proposed  goes  but  a 
short  way  towards  success.  A “little  rift” 
makes  other  things  than  a lute  quite  valueless. 


OUK  CANAL  POPULATION. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  tho  Factory  and  Workshops  Act 
have  reported  that  “nothing  short  of  a prohibition 
of  the  residence  of  children  of  school  age  in 
canal-boats  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  schooling 
for  the  offspring  of  the  parents  who  at  present 
reside  permanently  or  a great  part  of  the  year 
in  barges,”  and  recommend  that  the  residence  in 
canal-boats  of  female  young  persons,  and  of 
children  above  the  ege  of  three  years,  should  be 
forbidden.  The  Council  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  say,  “ These  recommendations,  it  is 
believed,  are  owing  entirely  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  George  Smith ; and  his  friends,  therefore, 
feel  that  suoh  work  deserves  special  aid,  and 
propose  to  raise  a fund,  to  be  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  press 
forward  the  task  he  has  undertaken.” 

Quite  right  that  this  should  be  done.  We 
shall  bo  excused,  perhaps,  for  saying  that,  if  one 
of  our  early  volumes  be  looked  to,  or  the  little 
books  by  Mr.  Godwin,  in  which  statements  in 
onr  pages  were  gathered  up,  sketches  will  be 
found  made  by  us  on  board  canal-boats,  with 
descriptive  partionlars,  showing  the  evil  con- 
dition of  the  occupants  of  such  craft,  at  a time 
when  few  knew  we  had  a canal  population. 


AMBLE. 

Since  our  notice  of  this  rising  little  port  on 
the  north-eastern  coast,  not  only  have  the  direc- 
tors of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  yielded  to  the 
request  of  the  inhabitants  aud  oonceded  them  a 
branch  for  passengers,  but  the  station  for  it  is 
already  in  course  of  erection.  The  foundations 
of  a large  hotel  are  also  now  laid.  The  namers 
of  the  rapidly.forming  streets  having  loyally 
called  the  first  Queen-street,  and  decorously 
termed  the  next  Cburoh-street  and  Cross-street, 
have  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  poets, 
and  have  named  the  last  one  Byron-street.  The 
system  of  sewerage  which  we  mentioned  as 
about  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  has  also,  since  our  notice,  been 
rapidly  carried  on,  and  is  now  nearly  completed. 
Quicksands,  wagon-ways,  and  many  iutricaoies 
of  levels,  have  presented  difficulties  in  turns, 
and  been  successively  surmounted.  The  cost 
of  these  works  will  be  about  2,000?.  They  are 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  formation  of  the  neoes- 


sary  pumping.station  and  other  works  to  carry 
water  from  Amble  to  the  village  at  the  ooal-pit 
close  by,  called  Radclifie  Colliery,  whose  resi- 
dents in  dry  seasons  have  suffered  serious  in. 
convenience  from  the  absence  of  a duo  supply. 
A cemetery  is  also  proposed.  At  the  present 
time  burials  are  made  at  Warkworth.  The  road 
between  Amble  and  Warkworth  lies  along  the 
edge  of  the  river  Coquet,  and  at  high  tides  is 
overflowed  in  some  places,  and  a cemetery  will, 
therefore  be  another  improvement. 


“THE  DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHITECTURE.” 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  printing  of 
letter  0 is  now  far  advanced,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee  will,  early  in  1877,  be  able  to  issue  a 
new  part  of  “The  Dictionary  of  Architecture,” 
comprising  in  about  250  pages  the  letters  M, 
N,  0 (equal  to  nearly  1,000  pp.  8vo.). 

Considering  the  limited  number  of  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  Dictionary  which  remain  available 
for  new  subsoribers,  the  general  meeting  of 
subscribers  held  in  May,  1874,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  viz.— “ That  from  this  time  the 
price  of  ‘The  Dictionary  of  Architecture,’  in. 
eluding  all  which  may  hereafter  be  published 
by  means  of  the  present  available  funds,  shall 
be  20  guineas  — 21?.”;  and  those  who  have 
joined  the  Society  since  May,  1874,  have  paid 
that  amount  of  contribution. 

The  carrying  on  of  the  Dictionary  to  its  com- 
pletion without  any  considerable  farther  de- 
mand being  made  on  the  subscribers  depends 
on  the  remaining  stook  being  successfully  dis- 
posed  of;  it  is,  therefore,  to  the  iuterests  of 
each,  individually,  to  assist  in  bringing  in  new 
sabscribers.  Some  of  our  readers  who  are  not 
subscribers  may  feel  disposed  to  send  their 
names. 


STRENGTH  OF  STAFFORDSHIRE 
VITRIFIED  BLUE  BRICKS. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  at  Mr. 
Kirkaldy’s  to  ascertain  the  resistance  to  a 
gradually  - increased  thrusting  stress  of  six 
bricks,  received  from  Mr.  Joseph  Hamblet,  of 
the  Piercy  Blue  Brick  Works,  West  Bromwich, 
and  the  following  are  tho  results  : — 


Stress  in  Pounds,  when 

Dimensions. 

§ ® 

Inches. 

S a 

•Sl 

m o! 

(5^ 

SJ  ;l|" 

2-53.  9-03  by  -V30 

38-82 

;; 

]87'500 

161-300 

153'OrO 

148-200 

124-600 

115-800 

341-600  -449-680 
308-000  404-270 
291-000  396-100 
285-400  387-820 
241-100  382-760 
216-300j  366-3-10 

Mean 

39-06 

1-48-900 

280-717  397-837 

Pounds  per  square  inch 

3-813 

7-188  10-115 

Tons  per  square  foot 

2-45-1 

452-1  65-1-9 

These  brioka  were  bedded  between  pieces  of 
pine  i in.  thick. 


CANTERBURY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  British  Archceological 
Association,  held  on  the  13th  insb.,  the  Rev. 
S.  M.  Mayhew  in  the  chair,  after  the  exhi- 
bition of  a large  number  of  interesting  an. 
tiquities,  Mr.  John  Brent,  F.S.A.,  read  an 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  paper  on  “Ancient 
Canterbury.”  He  remarked  upon  the  small 
amonnt  of  work  of  Roman  date  now  above 
ground,  the  Roman  level  being  about  8 ft.  below 
that  of  the  modern  city.  He  adduced  carefully 
collected  evidence  in  proof  of  the  small  extent 
of  the  original  Roman  settlement,  and  challenged 
the  statements  recently  made  as  to  the  existence 
of  a large  lake  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  and 
showed,  from  recent  discoveries,  that  this  never 
existed.  The  lecturer  exhibited  a large  collection 
of  Roman  ornaments,  mostly  of  .bronze,  some 
being  enamelled  and  inlaid ; and  also  many 
examples  of  prehistoric  flint  implements. 


The  South  African  Exhibition. — Messrs. 
Newall  & Co.,  of  the  Strand,  are  to  supply  their 
copper  rope  lightning-conductors  to  the  South 
African  International  Exhibition  buildinge, 
which  are  to  be  opened  at  Cape  Town  on  the 
15th  of  March  in  next  year. 


SANITARY  WORK  AND  THE  PULPIT. 

The  Health  Officer  of  Islington,  Dr.  Tidy,  in 
his  last  report,  says  truly,— “ As  yet  the  public 
generally  have  nob  roused  themselves  to  the 
importance  of  true  sanitary  work.  It  is  this 
apathy  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  which  is 
the  true  barrier  to  the  carrying  out  of  more 
efficient  sanitary  measures.  That  apathy  is  too 
often  ignorance.  I will  make  but  one  suggestion 
to  meet  the  difficulty.  If  at  every  oharch  and 
chapel  (for  here  we  ought  to  find  the  true  spirit 
of  work  and  progress)  Sanitary  Organisation 
Societies  (nob  Charity  Organisation  Societies), 
were  started,  what  an  immense  work  they  might 
effect ! Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  filth,  and 
filth  is  the  parent  of  disease ; knowledge  is  the 
parent  of  cleanliness,  and  of  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  and  these  bring  forth  health.  We  may 
be  certain  of  this,  that  in  sanitary  measures, 
even  so  simple  a thing  as  cleanliness  requires  to 
be  leamt  just  as  muoh  as  the  Latin  grammar; 
and  similarly  too,  its  use  is  not  always  appre- 
ciated at  the  time  it  is  being  learnt.  Where 
else  can  we  look  for  it  to  be  taught  but  to  recog. 
nieod  teachers  ? ” 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

A CASE,  just  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Lindley, 
at  Manchester,  is  of  some  public  interest  as 
defining  the  position  of  tenants  holding  non. 
repairing  leases.  The  landlord,  in  this  instance, 
had  covenanted  to  keep  the  roof,  windows,  main 
timbers,  and  exterior  of  the  house  in  an  effectual 
state  of  repair.  After  a time,  water  frequently 
penetrated  through  the  roof  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  tenant  was  obliged  to  remove  his  wife 
to  the  kitchen,  while  many  of  his  goods  were 
completely  spoilt.  On  this  being  represented  to 
the  landlord’s  agent,  he  empowered  the  tenant 
to  get  some  one  to  execute  the  repairs,  previously 
forwarding  an  estimate  of  their  cost.  The 
tenant  failed  to  find  any  person  who  could  give 
such  an  estimate,  and  therefore  had  the  repairs 
executed  at  once.  When  the  rent-day  arrived, 
he  deducted  the  amonnt  he  had  so  spent,  and 
tendered  the  balance.  This  was  refused  by  the 
agent,  who  thereupon  put  in  an  execution,  and 
sold  off  all  the  property  on  the  premises  under 
distraint.  These  proceedings  resulted  in  an 
action  before  Justice  Lindley,  which  terminated 
in  favour  of  the  tenant.  The  jury  held  that, 
while  the  landlord  had  a right  to  bis  rent,  30?., 
he  must  pay  to  the  tenant  71.  2s.  6d.  for  repairs, 
5?.  for  damage  done  by  rainwater,  and  35Z.  for 
illegal  distraint,  less  5?.  15s.  4d.,  the  amount 
realised  by  the  sale.  The  important  point  in 
this  decision  is  that  it  sanctions  the  execution  of 
repairs  by  non-repairing  tenants,  at  the  cost  of 
their  landlords,  when  the  latter  either  fail  to 
perform  the  duty,  or  are  guilty  of  unjustifiable 
delay. 


IMPORTANT  TO  HIGHWAY  SURVEYORS. 

DENNY  V.  THWAITE3. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  the  23rd  nit.,  Baron 
Cleasby  gave  judgment  in  this  case,  in  which 
the  appellant,  a surveyor  of  highways,  had 
been  convicted  and  fined  by  justices  of  Essex, 
under  the  52od  section  of  the  Act  24  and  25 
Viet.,  cap.  97, — “The  Malicious  Injury  to  Pro- 
perty  Aot.” 

It  appeared  that  the  respondont’a  house  was  approached 
Iroin  the  highroad  by  nn  access  which  crossed  a drain 
which  ran  by  tbe  side  of  the  road. ' One  of  the  appellant's 
predecessors  had  carried  the  drain  through  the  access  by 
means  of  a pipe.  The  respondent  took  up  this  pipe,  and 
put  down  a larger  one,  and  increased  the  size  of  the 
access,  thereby  bringing  it  within  16  ft.  of  the  centre  of 
the  road.  This  caused  an  obstruction,  and  the  appellant, 
with  some  men,  removed  the  access  and  took  up  the  pipe. 
Tbe  Justices  found  as  a fact  that  tbe  appellant  baa  not 
acted  nndcr  a fair  and  lonA-Jide  supposition  of  right. 

The  Court,  however,  thought  that,  notwithstanding  this 
finding,  it  appeared  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  case, 
which  were  nncontradicted,  that  the  appellant  was  justi- 
fied in  doing  tbe  act  complained  of.  The  appellant  being 
the  surveyor  of  highways,  the  duty  of  controlling  the 
drains  and  removing  obstmetioDS  was  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Sib,— On  Tuesday,  tho  12th  inst.,  occurred  the  annual 
election  of  president,  vice-presidents,  and  council  of  the 
lustitution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Out  of  this  list  of  twenty 
persons  nominated  by  the  existing  council,  I find  there  are 
no  less  than  seven  who  are  contractors  and  mannfaetarers. 
My  impression  always  was,  that  the  calling  of  an  engineer 
aud  that  of  contractor  was  as  totally  distinct  as  that  of 
architect  and  builder.  Everything  ought  to  be  done  that 
can  be  to  make  the  profession  of  civil  engineers  like 
Cassar's  wife,  so  that  ” it  musl  not  even  be  suspected.” 

24,  Qi-eat  Gcorge-streef,  a.  Lamb 
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MAEYELLOUS  POWER  AND  ENDURANCE 
IN  WALKING. 

Weston  has  walked  115  miles  io  twenty-four 
honrs.  If  bis  weight  is  150  lb.,  and  he  takes 

2.000  steps  to  one  mile,  he  has  taken  230,000 
Btepa,— moving  150  lb.  at  each  step  over  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  space  traversed.  In  the 
500  miles  to  be  walked  in  six  days  there  will  be 
one  million  steps,  so  that  his  weight  of  150  lb. 
will  have  to  be  moved  up  and  forward  by  one 
million  efforts,  and  probably  some  oalcolating  boy 
will  put  this  into  “horse-power.”  No  mechan- 
ism,  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  man, 
burning  any  sort  of  fuel,  can  give  such  a prodi. 
gious  performance.  To  walk  500  miles  in  six 
days,  about  two  steps  forward  must  be  made 
each  second  during  the  whole  time. 

Weston  having  walked  115  miles  in  twenty, 
four  hours,  at  2,000  steps  per  mile,  has  taken 

230.000  steps  in  this  time,  or  considerably  over 
two  steps  and  a half  each  second,  during  the  day 
of  twenty-four  honrs,  as  there  are  86, 100  seconds 
against  230,000  steps. 


HARRIS’S  SYSTEM  OF  VENTILATION. 

The  object  of  the  system  patented  by  [Mr. 
R.  Harris  is  to  provide  a simple  and  inexpensive, 
as  well  as  a thorough,  method  of  ventilating 
rooms,  without  any  objectionable  draught.  The 
invention  consists  in  providing  a narrow  supple- 
mentary door,  or  shutter,  attached  to  the  door, 
post  in  such  a manner  that  when  the  door  is 
partially  open,  the  supplementary  door  occupies 
such  a position  that  it  closes  the  aide  opening 
which  would  otherwise  exist,  only  leaving  the 
top  open  for  the  admission  of  air,  which  opening 
directs  the  entering  current  npwards  towards 
the  ceiling  in  such  a manner  that  it  ventilates 
the  whole. 

The  desirability  of  ventilating  upon  this  prin- 
ciple  will  be  obvions  to  all  those  who  have, 
whilst  hanging  pictures,  approached  near  the 
ceiling.  By  this  arrangement  a large  opening 
can  be  given  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  in  | 
comparison  with  some  other  modes  of  venti- 
lation. 


ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING. 


Sir, — Until  an  opportunity  shall  occur  in  this 
country  for  thoroughly  testing  the  durability  of 
a proyferZy-executed  fresco,  and  by  this  means 
removing  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  its 
adoption  for  mural  painting,  it  would,  perhaps, 
tend  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  art  into  onr 
public  buildings  if  we  accepted  the  encaustic 
process. 

The  durability  of  wax,  and  its  power  to  resist 
the  action  of  acids,  have  long  been  known.  The 
encanstio  process,  too,  has  to  English  eyes 
another  recommendation  in  its  favour,  admitting 
as  it  does  of  the  use  of  pigments  which  are 
utterly  inadmissible  in  fresco,  and  consequently 
of  a richer  scale  of  colour. 

My  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  suggest 
that  the  experience  of  English  painters  in  en. 
caustic  painting,  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
methods  which  they  have  used,  should  be  collected 
and  printed  for  the  information  of  the  profession. 
And  as  you,  Sir,  are  always  ready  to  aid  in  any 
good  work,  you  would,  perhaps,  allow  the 
columns  of  the  Builder  to  bo  the  means  of 
publishing  and  communicating  such  information. 

In  my  paper  on  “ Moral  Decoration,”  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Liverpool,  I stated  that  modern  cbenrietry  might 
probably  furnish  us  with  a process  of  painting 
which  would  possess  all  the  valuable  qualities  of 
fresco  without  presenting  the  same  amount  of 
technical  difBcalty.  In  making  that  statement 
1 had  snob  a process  in  view,  but  I require  time 
and  opportunities  to  test  it. 

W.  C.iTE  Thomas. 


Testimonials.  — Mr.  George  W.  Brumell 
has  lately  been  presented  with  a gold  watch,  by 
the  officers  and  workmen  of  St.  Pancras  parish, 
on  his  appointment  to  the  snrveyorehip  of  Seven. 

oaks. The  workmen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 

John  Bolding  & Sons,  brass-founders,  of  South 
Molton-street,  at  their  annual  supper,  presented 
Mr.  Jas.  Pentin,  a foraman,  with  a handsome 
gold  chain  and  medallion,  as  a t(jkeD‘*of  their 
respect  and  esteem,  and  in  appreciation  of  his 
services  in  the  firm  for  forty.eight  years.  A 
service  of  forty-eight  years  speaks  well  for  both 
master  and  man. 


VAULTED  ROOFS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Statham,  in  hia  admirable  paper  on 
" The  Architectural  Treatment  of  the  Roof,” 
states  that, — “Althongh  the  dome  and  the  vault 
have  been  used  to  such  a great  extent  in  Roman 
and  post-Roman  architecture,  there  are  compa- 
ratively  few  instances  of  any  note  in  which  the 
built  dome  is  used  as  the  real  roof,  irrespective 
of  any  other  covering;  and,  as  far  as  I know,  there 
is  not  one  in  which  a vaulted  roof  is  so  used.” 

An  example  of  a vaulted  roof  so  nsed  will  be 
found  at  Roslyn  Chapel,  a building  in  this  and 
other  respects  sui  generis.  That  this  was  done 
of  forethongbt  is  shown  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  gable  follows  the  line  of  the  vault,  which 
is  not  groined,  but  is  a pointed  barrel  vanlt.  The 
remarkable  state  of  preservation  in  which  this 
building  has  existed  during  along  period  of  utter 
neglect  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
timber  whatever  used  as  a structural  material. 

The  chapel  was  restored  and  htted  up  for 
service  a few  years  ago,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
operations  the  mosses  and  lichens  which  grew 
on  the  roof  were  torn  off,  and  a coating  of 
asphalt  snbstitated.  This  might  have  been 
necessary  to  check  incipient  decay,  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  exterior; 
in  fact,  it  has  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  greatest 
charms. 

While  I am  writing,  I take  leave  to  observe 
that  a balustrade  or  parapet  at  the  foot  of  a 
high-pitched  roof  may  be  of  some  value  in  pre- 
venting  an  avalanche  of  snow  falling  upon  an 
unwary  passenger,  a catastrophe  which  happened 
last  winter  to  your  humble  servant,  Signet. 


LIERNUR’S  SEWERAGE  SYSTEM  v.  THE 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  2Qd  inst.  you 
mention  that  the  Commissioners  say  that  the 
Liernur  system  is  one  for  dealing  with  the  solid 
of  human  excrement,  that  it  is  complicated,  and 
that  it  is  liable  to  get  ont  of  order.  Now,  the 
Liernur  system  is  one  that  deals  with  excre- 
mental  matter  ; with  honse,  rain,  and  street 
water ; with  factory  waste- water,  and  with  sub- 
soil water;  and  one  that  prevents  pollution  of 
streams.  I deny,  therefore,  that  It  is  a system 
for  dealing  with  the  solid  of  excrement;  I 
deny  that  it  is  complicated  ; I deny  that  it  is 
liable  to  get  ont  of  order;  and  I challenge  the 
Commissioners  to  establish  their  statements.  I 
have  in  my  possession  official  documents  from  all 
the  three  Dutch  towns  they  are  supposed  to 
have  visited  to  see  the  pneumatic  system  (which 
is  simply  one  sabdivision  of  the  Liernur  sewer- 
age  system),  and  these  letters  completely  con- 
tradiot  the  Commissioners,  who  ought  not  to 
need  me  to  tell  them  what  the  Liernur  system 
really  is. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  protesting  against 
the  unfair  conduct  of  the  Commission.  One 
of  its  members  has  for  months  past  nsed  his 
official  position  to  disseminate  nntrue  state- 
ments as  to  the  Liernur  system,  through  depu- 
tations waiting  upon  him  ; without  by  the  issue 
of  their  report  (which  is  still  delayed)  giving  any 
public  opportunity  of  refuting  such  statements. 
I take,  for  instance,  the  remarks  he  made  to  the 
deputation  from  the  Winchester  Corporation,  as 
published  in  the  local  paper.  At  my  interview 
with  you  this  day,  I showed  you  letters  from  the 
officials  of  the  three  Dutch  towns  testfying  to 
this  ; and  I may  add  that  in  two  cases  they  say 
they  are  not  aware  the  Commissioners  ever 
visited  their  towns,  or  applied  for  official  infer- 
mation ; at  any  rate,  they  did  not  make 
themselves  known. 

I may  add  that  one  of  them,  on  being  informed 
by  the  secretary  of  one  of  our  learned  societies 
that  he  had  received  under  the  hand  of  the 
Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam  himself  a letter 
which  contradicted  a most  important  statement 
that  member  had  made,  remarked, — “I  don't 
care,  we  shall  not  alter  our  report!  ” 

With  regard  to  the  Liernur  system  itself  it  is, 
however,  more  interesting  to  know  that  in  its 
. session  of  October  last  the  official  Sanitary 
Board  of  Holland,  sitting  at  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  came  to  the  following  resolution 
upon  the  question  on  the  order  of  the  day,  viz., 
the  sewerage  of  towns  : — 

“ No  other  system  answers  so  fully  and  so  well 
all  the  claims  that  ought  to  be  put  to  the  collec- 
tion and  removal  of  excremeutal  matter,  of  slop 
and  rainwater,  and  of  the  soiled  water  of  fac- 
tories, and  to  the  regulation  of  the  subsoil  water, 
as  the  Liernur  system  does,  as  well  from  a 
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sanitary  as  from  an  a'sthetioal,  technical,  and  eco. 
nomical  (agricultural andfinancial)  pointof  view." 

Is  it  possible  that  the  thirteen  Government 
medical  inspectors  of  Holland,  who  sit  on  the 
Sanitary  Board,  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  technical  ? Do  they  require  to  be  taught 
by  the  learned  oommissioners  from  England  ? I 
think  not.  Adam  Scott. 


HARWICH  SEWERAGE  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  August  last,  a premium  of  200 
guineas  was  offered  by  the  Harwich  Corporation 
for  the  best  plan  or  system  of  sewerage  for  the 
borough.  Tbe  result  was  that  ten  schemes  were 
sent  in,  at  great  expense  'to  tbe  competitors. 
These  ten  sohemea  were  submitted  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  C.E.,  9,  Deans-yard,  Westminster,  who 
was  to  report  to  the  Council  as  to  which  one 
was  the  best. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  decision  was  to  the  effect  that 
none  of  the  plans  were  suitable;  and  be,  the 
paid  adviser  of  the  Council,  at  the  same  time 
produced  a plan  of  bis  own,  of  which  Mr.  Coun. 
oillor  Franks  remarks  that  he,  Mr.  Wilson, 
“has  taken  his  ideas  ” “from  three  of  the  com- 
petition plans”  sent  in ; yet  tbe  Council  (it 
appears)  decided  at  its  meeting  on  the  9th  iust. 
to  employ  Mr.  Wilson  to  make  use  of  the  hints 
conveyed  to  bis  mind  by  the  “ throe  schemes” 
referred  to,  and  to  carry  tbe  same  into  effect,  so  as 
to  produce  a “ suitable  ” scheme. 

If  I were  to  express  my  opinion  upon  the 
action  taken  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  members 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Harwich,  I know  you 
would  not  iusert  this  letter  ; therefore,  1 refrain 
from  doing  so. 

Accompanying  this  is  a copy  of  tbe  looal 
newspaper,  giving  a full  account  of  the  meeting 
referred  to. 

Tflos.  W.  Grindle,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.B., 
One  of  the  Competitors. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRA.L. 

8ia,— I have  seen  in  a r.'cent  issue  of  the  Builder  what 
I take  to  be  an  excellent  suggeatioo.  A correspondent  pro- 
poses  that  Wren's  first  desirofor  St.  Paul's  (the  Kensington 
model)  should  be  made  oi  practical  use,  as  tbe  design  for 
the  proposed  cathedral  for  Liverpool,  I think  this 
suggestion  is  worthy  of  some  notice,  and  I am  sorry  to 
see  it  put  aside  by  you.  If  it  is  really  good  architecture 
we  are  striving  for,  then,  surely,  the  interests  of  “the 
living  present”  should  not  be  our  first  consideration  in 
carrying  out  a work  of  this  kind  ; we  should  aim  at  having 
the  finest  design  that  can  be  bad,  irrespective  of  any 
minor  consideration.  And  I am  content  to  leave  this 
masterpiece  of  church  planning  to  speak  for  itself;  it  only 
requires  to  be  known  to  be  universally  appreciated.  If  it 
were  built  wi  h a few  modiDcatioas  on  the  elevations,  it 
wonld  be  undoubtedly  ihe  finest  cburch  of  modern  times. 

The  first  greet  objection  to  building  a cathedral  in  this 
style  seems  lo  be  already  overcome,  as  the  design  already 
submitted  for  tbe  Liverpool  Cathedral  is  in  the  Classio 
style;  and  if  it  is  intended  to  carry  out  the  building  in  this 
style,  I am  confident  that  a better  design  than  this  one  of 
Wren's  could  not  be  obtained. 

I think  that  this  suggestion  is  indeed  worthy  of  some 
consideration  at  the  present  time,  when  new  Sees  are 
about  to  be  formed,  and  cathedrals  built  in  one  or  two  of 
our  large  cities,  and  there  are  many  reasons  that  may  be 
urged  for  the  adoption  of  this  design  of  Wren’s.  The 
plan  is  magnificent,  and  more  suitable  to  our  Protestant 
service  than  any  Gothic  design;  its  architecture  would  be 
more  iu  harmony  with  the  street  architecture  of  our  large 
cities;  and,  if  adopted,  it  would  be  paying  a well-deserved 
honour  to  the  greatest  Eugliah  architect  who  has  ever 
lived.  J.  M.  R, 


ORGANS. 

Armagh  Cathedral. — The  organ  in  Armagh 
Cathedral  has  jasb  received  extensive  additions 
and  improvements  at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  J. 
W.  Walker  & Sons,  of  London.  The  instrument 
has  now  three  complete  manuals  and  pedals,  and 
six  stops  have  been  added. 

Blandford. — The  organ  of  Blandford  Charch, 
Dorset,  was  “ reopened  ” on  the  12th  inst.,  after 
restoration  by  Messrs.  Hill  & Son,  of  London,  in 
accordance  with  a plan  proposed  by  the  Rev.  C. 
H.  Fynes  Clinton.  All  the  action  throughout 
the  instromenb  is  new,  or  so  thoroughly  repaired, 
re-bashed,  or  re-leatiiered  as  to  be  equal  to  new 
in  every  respect.  The  restoration  has  cost  284Z. 
The  organ  was  built  nearly  a century  ago,  by 
England,  of  London. 


Kensington  Parish. — The  parish  surveyor, 
Mr.  Weaver,  in  a recent  report  on  the  slopping, 
dusting,  and  watering  of  Kensington,  estimated 
that  an  annual  saving  of  at  least  3,350Z.  could 
be  effected  by  the  vestry  doing  their  own  work, 
and  be  pointed  out  means  by  which  tbe  amonnt 
of  saving  might  be  greatly  increased.  At  their 
last  meeting  tbe  vestry  adopted  the  recommen- 
dation. 


Dec.  23, 1876.] 
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THE  TEMPLE  6P  ABOO.SIMBEL. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology  on  the  5th  inafc.,  Dr.  Birch  (of  the 
British  Musentu)  in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read 
“ On  some  Recent  Diecoveries  at  Aboo-Simbel,” 
by  Mias  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  In  this  paper  the 
author  gave  an  account  in  full  of  some  remark, 
able  discoveries  made  at  Aboo.Simbel  in  the 
month  of  February,  1874.  These  discoveries 
consist  of  the  foundations  of  a large  pylon,  built 
in  crude  brick ; a vaulted  pronaos,  likewise  in 
crude  brick ; and  an  inner  chamber  excavated  in 
the  rook.  The  pylon  is  situated  some  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  sonth  of  the  great  Temple  of 
Ra,  and  its  walls  are  7 ft.  thick.  The  dimensions 
of  the  vaulted  pronaos  and  of  the  excavated 
chamber  are  also  given.  The  walls  of  the  latter 
are  covered  with  coloured  bas-relief  soulptnres 
of  great  beauty,  interspersed  with  short  hiero- 
glyphic  texts.  These  are  all  in  a state  of  the 
highest  preservation.  The  large  tableau  repre- 
sents Ramses  II.  adoring  Ra  and  Ammon-Ra; 
and  Queen  Nofre-Ari  adoring  Hathor.  This  monu- 
ment, though  under  the  protection  of  the  tutelary 
gods  of  the  great  temple  adjoining,  is,  however, 
dedicated  apparently  to  Thoth,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  library  attached  to  the  prin. 
cipal  temple.  The  whole  is  of  the  period  of  the 
great  temple,  and  strictly  corresponds  in  style. 
Translations  of  the  inscriptions,  as  well  as  a 
translation  of  a remarkable  grafEto  in  the 
hieratic  character  left  by  a contemporary  visitor, 
are  also  given.  A very  perfect  arch  in  crude 
brickwork  was  found  at  a depth  of  nearly  12  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  sand.  This  arch  seems 
to  have  led  from  the  landing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pylon-stairs  to  the  pronaos  of  the  library. 
The  landing  was  paved  with  very  curions 
cones  in  hand-raoulded  olay,  quite  unlike  the 
famous  funereal  cones  found  in  the  Theban 
necropolis.  The  author  indicates  what  she  be. 
Hcves  to  be  the  site  of  a second  pylon,  which 
stood  to  the  north  of  the  great  temple,  at  about 
iho  same  distance  as  the  site  oconpied  to  the 
ponth  of  the  pylon  already  described.  Mias 
Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  these  pylons  were 
approaches  to  the  great  temple,  and  not  to  the 
library.  Copies  of  the  inscriptions,  as  well  as 
of  some  of  the  decorations  of  the  rock-out 
chamber,  accompany  this  paper,  having  been 
carefully  fao-similed  upon  the  spot  by  Miss 
Edwards.  The  original  drawings,  with  various 
other  sketches  of  Egyptian  temples,  were  shown 
by  Miss  Edwards  at  a meeting  of  this  society  in 
June,  1875. 


CADOGAN  PLACE  AND  SQUARE. 

Teb  condition  of  this  important  open  space, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  Sloane-street  (the  moat 
frequented  south-western  thoroughfare),  and  on 
the  other  side,  as  also  the  northern  and  southern 
ends,  by  ninety-nino  first-class  honses,  has  long 
been  a blot  on  the  West  End,  if  not  a discredit 
to  the  owi  er  of  the  largo  estate,  as  well  as  the 
aristocratic  occupiers  of  those  fine  mansions 
which  bound  and  adjoin  the  recognised  Belgravian 
districts. 

Large  plantations  of  deoiduons  trees  and 
shrubs  were,  many  years  back,  arranged  with 
walks,  snrroanded  with  an  iron  railing,  extending 
in  length  about  400 yards,  and  in  width  96  yards. 
Forest  - trees  of  vigorous  growth  now  stand 
thronghout  as  high  as  the  surrounding  houses  j 
but  no  evergreen  shrubs,  save  ivies  only,  so  that 
the  whole  extent  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  a wilderness,  except  only  that  section 
(about  one-fonrth  part  of  the  whole)  lying  be- 
tween the  traverse  cut  of  Pont-street  and 
Cadogan-place,  north.  At  this  point  a road,  70  ft. 
wide,  baa  been  lately  opened  and  enlarged, : 
leading  from  Belgravia  to  the  new  Hans-place 
Estate,  which  bids  fair  to  become  the  great 
western  Belgravian  district  of  fashion. 

The  condition  of  this  small  north  portion  is  not 
much  better  than  the  largo  south  plateau,  which 
latter  is  really  *'  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion,”— trees,  shrubs  broken,  uprooted,  inter- 
laced } shreds  of  pottery,  broken  glasshonse 
frames,  and  refuse  scattered  throughout  in  utter 
hideousnesa ; discernible  from  without,  but  un- 
approachable by  reason  of  the  continuous  iron 
railing.  In  the  centre  of  this  large  parallelo- 
gram  of,  say  four  acres,  three  low  houses  or 
villas,  or  shanties,  stand,  luckily  half-concealed 
from  view  (save  one)  by  the  surrounding  desert 
wild, — that  one  was  Jet  out  to  a nurseryman  and 
florist,  who  raised  cabbages  and  vegetables  there 
for  some  years,  and  who  erected  a long  shop- 
frontage  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  facing 


Sloane-street  (nearly  opposite  Pavilion-road), 
but  he  has  been  lately  ejected,  and  a dancing- 
school  supplements  his  place  ! As  to  the  other 
two  villas,  the  casual  oconpants,  during  summer, 
when  the  foliage  is  thick,  and  interlacing  thorns 
and  lilacs  curtain  off  the  houses;  may  indulge  in 
fantastic  dreams,  such  as  “ Far  in  a wild  un- 
known to  public  view,”  for  certainly  they  have 
all  the  realities  of  rude  nature, — a “ retiro” 
that  is  only  remarkable  for  its  seclnsion  in  the 
main  centre  of  fashion,  for  its  perennial  incresise 
of  smoky  deposit,  and  for  undisturbed  waste. 

Considering  the  class  of  houses  in  the  vicinage, 
and  tbe  recent  increase  of  rental,  nothing  could 
more  effectually  improve  it  than  the  reclamation 
and  ornamental  plantation  of  at  least  the  borders 
of  this  tbe  largest  open  reserve  or  square  of  tbe 
south-west  district.  It  would  add,  at  least,  10 
per  cent,  to  the  value  of  over  200  surrounding 
houses.  It  is  true  that  Sloane-street  is,  in  tbe 
main,  a business  line  ; but,  nevertheless,  even 
on  that  line  tbe  benefit  would  be  no  less 
appreciable. 

Wh«n  we  look  to  the  exquisite  floral  gardening 
in  Hyde  Park,  the  Regent’s  Park,  and,  indeed, 
to  the  wondrous  advance  of  floricultare  in  Bat- 
tersea  Park,  Victoria  Park,  and  all  tbe  open 
squares  and  places  of  resort,  and  take  into 
account  the  warmth  of  popular  approval  excited 
by  these  simply  hortulan  advances,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  advantages  that  must  accrue 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
now  desolate  Cadogan  or  Sloane  inolosure  and 
estates,  by  properly  laying  out  the  grounds,  and 
simply  arranging  the  shrubs  now  growing  there, 
with  a trifling  addition  of  evergreens  to  com. 
plete  the  array.  One  year’s  increase  ou  the 
rental  would  defray  the  outlay,  whereas  the 
public  approval  and  benefit  acqnired  would  be  in 
perpetuity.  This  being  the  proper  season  to  begin 
rectification  and  plantation  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
these  suggestions  are  given,  by 

Quo.vdam. 


ARCHITECTS’  CLAIMS. 

TA\LOB  V.  'WILLIAMS. 

Tnis  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
of  Whitehall  and  Birchington,  architect,  against 
Mr.  Walter  Williams,  of  Creswell  Hall,  Stafford, 
for  designs  and  obtaining  tenders  for  alterations 
and  additions  proposed  to  be  done  to  Sugnali 
Hall.  The  cause  came  before  Lord  Coleridge 
and  a special  jury,  and  was  by  the  direction  of 
the  judge  referred  to  a barrister  in  chambers. 

Mr.  Day,  Q C,,  Mr.  Philbriok,  QC.,  and 
Mr.  Jones,  were  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff;  and 
Mr.  Waddy,  Q-C.,  and  Mr.  Powell,  for  the 
defendant. 

! The  defendant  brought  a counter  claim  for 
9001.  damages  against  the  plaintiff,  for  : — 

1.  UDSkilfulDess  and  negligence  in  preparing 
such  unreasonably  extensive  alterations  to  an 
old  house. 

2.  Employing  a quantity  surveyor  without 
authority,  whereby  the  defendant  had  incurred 
heavy  expenses. 

! 3.  Obtaining  tenders  witbout  authority. 

Letters  from  tbe  plaintiff  were  read,  urging 
the]  defendant  not  to  make  such  extensive 
alterations  to  an  old  house,  bub  rather  to  build 
a new  one.  Also  a letter  from  tho  defendant 
in  reply,  that  even  if  it  cost  him  more  he 
preferred  to  make  what  be  wished  out  of  the 
old  pile.  Private  family  reasons  were  also  given. 
A letter  from  the  defendant  authorising  the 
employment  of  a quantity  surveyor,  and  request- 
ing  to  be  furnished  with  a copy  of  the  quantities ; 
also  a letter  to  tbe  plaintilf  bo  obtain  tenders, 
and  naming  the  contractors,  were  read. 

When  the  contract  drawings  bad  been  ex- 
amined,  and  tho  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  had 
been  given,  and  before  any  defence  bad  been 
heard,  an  award  was  agreed  to  in  favour  of  tbe 
plaintiff  for  850Z.,  and  all  the  costs  of  the  trial 
and  reference. 


CLAIM  FOR  PREPARING  PLANS. 

BEERY  V.  ROBSON. 

In  this  case  (heard  in  the  Driffield  County 
Court  on  the  12th  inst.,  before  Mr.  Bedwell, 
judge)  the  plaintiff,  Joseph  Berry,  described  as 
a builder  and  architect  at  Driffield,  sued  John  S. 
Robson,  of  the  same  place,  retired  farmer,  for 
lOJ.  for  preparing  plans,  &o.,  for  a house  which 
defendant  oontemplated  building. 

Plaiotiff  said  defendant  had  bad  bis  plans  some  time, 
and  bad  built  two  houses  from  plans  prepared  from  his. 
Defendant  bad  offered  him  IL  lor  his  trouble,  which  he 
refused.  If  tbe  plans  bad  been  carried  out  he  would  have 


been  entitled  to  S per  cent,  on  the  contract,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  work  not  being  done,  to  2.\  per  cent. 

■\Vm,  Unwe,  architect,  Beverley,  said  such  per-conteges 
were  correct. 

Tho  defendant  contended  that  plaintiff  was  not  nn  archi- 
tect by  profession,  but  simply  a builder,  who  occasionally 
prepared  plans,  and  therefore  was  not  entitled  to  charge 
so  much. 

His  Uononr  said  as  plaintiff  had  been  drawing  plana  for 
thirty  years,  he  thought  he  must  have  some  professional 
knowledge. 

Verdict  for  71.  7b. 


GRANITE  FOR  THE  PORTSMOUTH 
URBAN  AUTHORITY. 

Sib, — Noticing  in  your  last  number  a paragraph  re- 
lating to  an  offer  I recently  made  to  the  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authority  of  Portsmouth  for  the  supply  to  them  of 
broken  G-uernsey  granite,  aUow  me  to  state  that  the 
specification  they  iasne  to  intending  contractors  is  likely 
to  mislead  others  as  it  did  me.  From  it  I understood  their 
requirements  to  be  “ ordinary  "-siaed broken  granite,  such 
as  is  used  on  most  of  the  London  roads ; and  as  such  I 
delivered  a cargo,  which  was  rejected  by  the  surveyor 
because  tbe  stones  were  of  too  large  a gauge.  1 after- 
wards ascertained  that  hisreqnirements  were  for  “ special" - 
fixed,  or  S-in.  gauge  granite,  which  is  not  thus  described 
in  the  specification  and  form  of  tender.  For  this  parti- 
cular material  I asked  an  additional  price  of  la.  per  ton, 
subsequently  amending  my  offer  to  9^. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that,  whilst  the  Board  publicly 
acknowledge  my  ability  to  supply  the  granite  they  require, 
they  have  accepted  a tender  at  11s.  Sd.  per  ton  for 
exactly  tho  same  material  I have  oflered  to  supply  at 
lie,  3(1. ! Josspu  S.  Gadbibl. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Darlington. — The  aonual  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  students  of  the  Darlington  School  of  Art 
took  place  on  tbe  16th  inst.,  Mr.  Henry  Pease  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  J.  C.  lanson,  one  of  the  aecre- 
tarioB,  read  the  report,  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  the  year  ending  July  31  the  total  number 
of  students  who  attended  the  school  was  167,  and 
in  addition  to  these  there  were  sixty-two  pnpils 
under  instruction  by  the  master,  Mr.  Blfcon,  in 
private  schools,  making  a total  of  229.  The- 
amount  of  tbe  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  was  701.  78.,  and  the  amonnt  of 
the  private  snbsoriptions  65L  16s.  6d.  Tbe 
annna!  examination  in  May  was  attended  by 
forty. eight  stadenta  from  the  Soh(X)l  of  Art,  of 
whom  eighteen  were  successful ; and  seventy 
other  candidates,  of  whom  thirteen  were  succese- 
fal.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  students 
sent  up  915  works  in  all  to  tbe  annual  examina- 
tion at  South  Kensington,  and  there  were  awarded 
font  third-grade  prizes,  and  also  a free  student- 
ship to  William  Mitford.  The  total  income, 
including  fees  from  private  classes,  shows  an 
increase  of  411.  03.  7d.  on  the  sum  received  in 
the  previous  year. 

York. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
and  friends  of  the  York  School  of  Art  was  held 
on  the  13th  inst.,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding. 
The  report,  read  by  Mr.  William  Monkhouse,  oro 
of  the  honorary  seoretaries,  stated  that  during 
the  past  year  the  students  had  been  diligently 
at  work  in  the  execution  of  a large  number  of 
paintings  and  drawings.  Four  hundred  and 
seven  of  these,  by  127  students,  were  sent  np  to 
the  Department  for  examination.  The  local 
examination  in  the  “ second  grade  ” was  attended 
by  sixty.eighb  students,  of  whom  thirty-eighb 
were  sucoesafal.  Seven  third-grade  prizes  have 
been  awarded,  and  the  same  number  to  those 
students  whose  works  were  marked  ” excellent” 
in  the  second  grade.  The  number  of  students 
who  have  attended  the  variousolaseesduringthe 
year  has  been  162.  The  committee  state  that 
under  the  excellent  teaching  of  Mr.  Dominy  tho- 
school  is  efficiently  answering  the  object  of  its 
establishment.  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  the  other 
honorary  secretary,  read  the  balance-sheet,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  balance  in  hand  of 
88i.  03.  Oid.  with  which  the  year  was  commenced, 
had  increased  to  971.  Is.  3.id.  Mr.  Dominy,  the- 
master  of  the  school,  then  delivered  a practical 
address. 

St.  Martin's. — The  annoal  distribution  of 
prizes  awarded  to  the  students  in  connexion  with 
the  St.  Martin’s  School  of  Art,  took  place  on  the 
15th  inst.  at  the  school  in  Castle-street,  Long- 
acre,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  Woolner, 
R.A.  In  addressing  tho  students  the  chairman 
pointed  out  that  drawing  was  the  basis  of  all 
excellence  in  art,  and  said  that  great  things  had 
been  done  by  artists  in  England  without  such 
advantages  as  were  possessed  by  those  who  now 
desired  to  learn.  One  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago  there  was  painted  a series  of  pictures  which 
might  be  seen  in  the  National  Gallery,  viz.,  “ Le 
Mariage  it  la  Mode,”  by  Hogarth.  The  wider 
the  student’s  means  of  knowledge,  and  the 
more  deeply  be  studied  art,  the  more  profound 
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would  be  his  admiration  for  the  knowledge  dis- 
played  in  those  works,  and  for  the  inimitable 
manner  in  which  they  were  rendered,  Hogarth 
li7ed  at  a time  when  there  were  no  such  facilities 
for  the  promotion  of  art  as  those  who  now 
studied  it  were  permitted  to  enjoy,  but,  notwith- 
standing the  di8ad7antagea  under  which  he 
laboured,  an  assiduous  application  to  hia  task 
enabled  him  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  stars 
of  hia  nation’s  glory.  The  chairman  did  not 
know  that  he  could  offer  a more  striking  instance 
of  difficulties  07eroome,  and  of  showing  them 
how  with  determination  they  might  excel  in 
their  studies  by  the  greater  ease  with  which 
they  could  at  present  be  pursued.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Teames,  A.R.A.,  next  deli7ered  an  address.  The 
school  is  attended  by  about  120  students. 


CHURCH.BUILDING  NEWS. 

Gumlej/.— The  parish  chnrch  of  St.  Helen, 
Gumley,  was  reopened  on  the  Ist  inst.,  after 
restoration.^  The  ohnroh  was  until  lately  in  a 
most  dilapidated  condition.  It  consisted  of  a 
na70,  small  south  aisle,  and  the  ohanoel.  Some 
two  years  ago  Mr.  Bodley,  of  the  firm  of  Bodley 
<&  Garner,  architects,  was  called  in,  and  the  re- 
Storation  has  been  moat  successfully  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  that  firm.  The  chnrch  is 
one  of  the  early  fourteenth  century.  The  na7e 
has  been  thoroughly  restored,  the  gallery 
remo7ed  from  the  tower  arob,  the  arch  re-opened, 
and  the  walls  of  the  Da7e  raised,  and  clearstory 
window  inserted.  The  flat  plaster  ceiling  is 
removed,  and  there  is  now  an  open  timber  roof. 
The  south  aisle  has  been  similarly  restored,  A 
new  carved  oak  screen  has  been  erected  between 
the  chancel  (which  has  been  rebuilt  upon  the 
original  lines)  and  nave.  The  new  east  window 
in  the  chancel  has  three  lights,  representing  the 
passion  of  our  Lord.  The  window  was  made 
under  the  auperintendence  of  the  architect.  The 
whole  cost  is  about  2,OOOL 

Humber.— The  chancel  of  Humber  Church, 
near  Leominster,  after  having  been  closed  for  a 
lew  months  during  the  progress  of  restoration, 
has  been  completely  renovated,  and  was  re- 
opened on  the  30th  alt.  The  ohurch  is  a small 
Stone  edifice,  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel, 
with  porch  and  tower.  In  restoring  the  chancel 
the  south  wall  has  been  rebuilt.  The  open- 
timber  roof  which  covered  the  ohanoel  before  the 
restoration  commenced  has  been  re-plaoed  and 
varnished,  and  the  chancel  has  been  re-seated 
with  open  benches  of  pitch  pine,  and  new 
encaustic  tiles  have  been  laid.  Some  of  the  old 
encaustic  tiles  which  were  taken  up  by  the  oon- 
traotor  have  been  re-laid  within  the  altar-rails, 
and  the  new  tiles  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Godwin 
Lugwardine.  Mr.  Thomas  Wyatt,  of  London, 
was  the  architect  whose  designs  have  been 
followed  iu  the  work,  and  Mr.  J.  Davies,  of 
Leominster,  was  the  contractor. 

Llandegley. — The  parish  church  of  Llandegley, 
Radnorshire,  was  re-opened  on  the  7th  inst., 
after  a restoration  which  has  comprised  the 
entire  reoonstruction  of  the  chancel ; the  taking 
down  and  rebuilding  the  walls  where  they  were 
defective  ; and  the  covering  of  the  whole  of  the 
ohuroh  with  a new  roof.  The  architect  has 
sought  to^  reduce  the  great  apparent  length  of 
the  interior  of  the  church  by  the  insertion  of 
buttresses.  The  whole  of  the  work  of  restora- 
tion was  designed  by,  and  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of,  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Williams, 
Radnor,  county  surveyor.  Mr.  Berry,  of  King- 
ton,  was  the  builder.  The  entire  coat  is  com- 
puted at  1,2001. 

Wrotham, — For  some  time  past  the  buttresses 
of  the  tower  of  Wrotham  Church  have  been 
thought  unsafe,  but  lately  they  have  been  pat 
under  the  builder’s  hands,  and  more  recently  the 
work  of  restoration  has  been  completed.  They 
had  been  repaired  from  time  to  time  with  lead, 
bricks,  and  sandstone,  ail  of  which  were  ont  of 
keeping  with  the  ohurch.  These  materials  have 
been  taken  away,  and  their  places  supplied 
with  Kentish  rag  and  Bath  stone  weatherings. 
The  tower  has  also  been  made  perfectly  stable. 
Mr.  R.  Wheeler,  of  Tnnbridge  Wells,  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  builder  was  Mr.  Bishop,  of  Birling. 

Barnsley. — The  new  ohanoel  at  St.  George’s 
parish  church,  Barnsley,  was  consecrated  on  the 
23rd  ult.  The  new  chancel,  which  baa  been 
built  by  Messrs.  Robinson  & Sons,  contractors, 
of  Barnsley,  exactly  corresponds  iu  style  with 
the  main  building,  which  is  Decorated  Gothic  in 
style.  These  with  other  recent  improvementsin 
the  chnrch  will  coat  about  2,0001. 

Pcrlethorpe. — Earl  Manvers  having,  a few 


years  ago,  erected  a mansion  in  Thoresby  Park, 
has  recently,  at  hia  sole  cost,  erected  a ohurch 
at  Perlethorpe,  which  was  consecrated  on  the 
2l9t  ult.  The  church  is  Early  English  in  its 
prevailing  style,  and  it  consists  of  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  chancel,  vestry,  west  tower,  and 
spire,  north  and  south  porches,  and  west  door. 
The  east  window  is  of  painted  glass  from  Paris, 
illostrotivo  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  teredos  is 
of  Caen  stone  ; the  centre  figure  under  a niche 
ia  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  other  four 
under  canopies  being  the  four  Evangelists.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  sacred  edifice  is  103  ft. 
clear.  The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  ia  130  ft. 
The  roof  is  of  stained  pitch  pine.  The  stalls  in 
the  chancel  are  carved  with  grotesque  figures. 
Chairs  are  used  in  the  body  of  the  church  at 
present.  The  stone  used  is  the  Anoaster  for  the 
interior,  piers  and  capitals  in  Steetly  stone  for 
strength.  The  ohuroh  is  dedicated  to  St.  John. 

Little  Uulton. — On  the  l-lth  inst.  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester  consecrated  the  new  ohurch  of 
Sb.  Paul’s  Peel,  Little  Hulton.  The  church  has 
been  built  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  brick 
obapel,  which  dates  from  1759,  and  which  has 
little  attraction  outside  or  in  to  boast  of.  It  was 
at  first  only  proposed  to  build  the  nave  and  its 
aisles,  and  the  chancel  and  its  aisles  ; but,  as  the 
work  proceeded,  it  was  resolved  to  undertake 
also  the  lower  story  of  a western  tower, 
and  a northern  porch.  The  church  is  built  of 
stone  inside  and  out.  It  will  accommodate  850 
worshippers, — upwards  of  700  of  these  on  fixed 
benches,  and  the  remainder  on  chairs  in  the  open 
space  at  the  west  end.  The  contracts,  which 
include  everything  required  to  complete  the 
church— excepting  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
—amount  to  about  6,3001.  The  tower  (which  has 
not  yet  been  completed)  will  be  surmounted  by 
an  octagonal  broach  spire,  which  will  rise  to  a 
height  of  140  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  metal  vane. 
The  general  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  ohuroh  is 
that  of  a parallelogram,  the  nave  and  chancel 
and  the  aisles  being  respectively  the  same 
widths.  The  sanctuary  projects  to  the  east,  the 
vestry  to  the  south,  the  porch  to  the  north,  and 
the  tower  to  the  west. 

Porton. — The  dilapidated  old  church  at  Porton, 
near  Salisbury,  has  been  taken  down,  and  with 
the  materials  a new  church  of  a more  commo- 
dious character  is  in  course  of  erection  on  a 
piece  of  land  leading  from  the  village  to  the 
railway  station,  given  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Ingram,  of 
Wylje.  The  new  church  is  estimated  to  cost 
1,4671.,  and  will  contain  153  sittings. 

Boxley.- Boxley  Church,  Kent,  has  just  been 
re-opened,  after  being  closed  for  six  or  seven 
months  for  internal  reparation.  The  roof  of  the 
chancel  and  nave  ia  one  of  the  most  marked  of 
the  improvements.  The  roof  had  got  into  a 
dilapidated  state,  and  this  led  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Oemmissioners  being  petitioned  to 
repair  the  building.  They  agreed  to  repair  the 
chancel  on  condition  that  the  parishioners 
evinced  their  interest  in  the  work  by  re-roofing 
the  nave;  and  this  the  parishioners  accepted, 
and  have  carried  out  the  work  in  the  most  com- 
plete  manner.  Over  the  nave  and  chancel  a 
new  roof  of  stained  pine  has  been  placed,  and 
the  age-stained  timbers  have  been  used  for  the 
roofs  of  the  side  aisles,  which  have  also  been 
cleared  of  the  disfiguring  white  plaster,  and 
panelled.  The  chancel  is  fitted  with  choir  stalls 
of  carved  oak.  A new  stained-glass  window  has 
also  been  added,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Tatton  Brockman.  The  subject  is  “ The  Ascen- 
sion." The  south  entrance  to  the  ohnroh  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt,  of  ragstone  flints  with 
Bath  stone  facings ; and  the  exterior  of  the 
east  end  of  the  building  has  been  faced  and 
pointed  in  keeping  with  the  new  work.  The 
exterior  of  the  north  and  west  fronts  have  been 
left  untouched.  Altogether,  the  work  has  cost 
about  2,5001.  The  renovation  has  been  carried 
ont  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Vaughan,  of 
Maidstone,  builder.  ’ 

CodsoH.— The  interior  of  the  parish  church 
has  beea  painted  and  decorated  from  designs  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Veall,  architect.  The  expenae'of  the 
chancel  has  been  borne  by  Lord  Wrotteeley,  the 
patron  of  the  living,  and  the  remainder  has 
been  paid  by  volnniary  subscriptions  of  the 
parishioners.  The  works  have  been  carried  ont 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Lewis,  of  Wolverhampton. 


Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain.— A 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  society 
•o  called  was  held  at  their  rooms  in  Spring, 
gardens  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  instant,  when  the 
committee  presented  a report. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Normanton. — On  the  18th  nU,  the  memorial, 
stone  of  a new  school  for  the  Normanton  School 
Board  was  laid  at  Normanton  Common.  The 
buildings,  when  complete,  will  accommodate 
300  children.  The  building  contains  a mixed 
school  55  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  a class-room  10  ft. 
by  20  ft. ; also  an  infants’  room,  40  ft.  by  20  ft., 
with  class-room  20  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  height  to 
the  wall-plates  will  be  12  ft.  6 in.,  and  to  the 
collar  22  ft.  The  stjle  is  Gothic,  and  the 
materials  used  are  red  bricks  with  Huddersfield 
stone  dressings.  The  rooms  will  be  plastered, 
and  boarded  round  to  the  height  of  4 ft.,  the 
wood-work  being  stained  and  varnished.  Lava- 
tories, out-offioes,  play.ground,  and  every  other 
convenience  are  provided,  and  also  a bell  for 
calling  the  children  together.  There  will  also 
be  erected  a six.roomed  house  for  the  master. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  William  Watson,  of  Wake- 
field,  and  the  buildings  are  bein^  erected  by  Mr. 
Robert  Young,  of  Lincoln,  for  3,0001. 

Stanhope. — Five  Board  schools  in  the  parish 
of  Stanhope,  Weardale,  have  recently  been 
opened.  The  architect  of  all  the  buildings  was 
Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Shotley  Bridge.  The  tenders 
for  the  buildings  were  let  as  follow  : — Rookbope 
school  was  let  April  21,  1875 ; the  total  cost, 
including  site  and  furniture,  is  l,753i.  This 
school  will  accommodate  200  children.  Wear, 
head  was  let  Jan.  10,  1875;  total  cost  1,3241., 
and  will  accommodate  200  obildren.  Lanehead, 
let  Jan.  18,  1875;  total  cost  1,150L ; aocomrao- 
date  140  scholars.  Westgate,  let  Jan.  18,  1875  ; 
total  cost  2,1001. 5 accommodate  250  children. 
8t.  John’s  Chapel,  let  Sept.  22,  1875 ; total  cost 
1,6461. ; accommodate  160  children. 

Lamheth. — The  School  Board  for  London  has 
recently  opened  new  schools  at  the  corner  of 
Wheatsheaf-lane,  South  Lambeth-road.  The  new 
building  is  partially  encircled  by  a spacions  play- 
ground. Following  the  nsaal  style  of  the 
London  Board  schools,  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  tbo 
architect,  has  provided  accommodation  for  849 
children,  inclnsive  of  266  boys,  as  many  girls, 
and  317  infants.  The  area  of  the  site  and 
premises  is  25,795  superficial  feet.  The  cost  of 
the  site  was  4,6701.,  which,  with  7,9211.  for  the 
building,  gives  a total  of  12,5911.,  or  a total  cost 
per  head  of  141.  16s.  7d.  The  work  was  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  contractors. 

Baslmoor. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Wake- 
field School  Board,  on  the  21st  ult.,  tbo  plans  of 
Mr.  W.  Watson  were  accepted  for  the  proposed 
new  Board  Schools  for  the  Eastmoor  district. 
The  following  are  details  with  regard  to  the  pro. 
posed  new  schools,  which  are  to  be  proceeded  with 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Mr.  Watson’s  design  is 
Gothic  in  style,  intended  to  be  red  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.  The  bnildings  stand  back  from 
the  Eastmoor-road,  and  will  be  enclosed  with  a 
dwarf  wall  and  iron  railings.  The  site  proposed 
for  school  purposes  is  3,000  yards  in  extent,  the 
remainder  being  left  for  future  extension, 
teacher’s  house,  or  for  disposal  as  building  land. 
The  buildings  are  planned  to  accommodate  600 
children,  viz.,  200  boys,  200  girls,  and  200  infants. 
The  rooms  for  the  boys  and  girls  are  55  ft.  by 
25  ft.  each,  with  four  class-rooms,  25  ft.  by  15  ft. 
The  infants’  room  will  be  43  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and 
class-room,  26  ft.  by  20  ft. 


^oolis  §lcceib£i>. 

ALMANACS  AND  DIARIES. 

The  British  Almanac  and  Companion,  1877, 
still  stands  by  right  at  the  head  of  any  list  of 
such  prodnotioDs.  The  “ Companion  ’’  comprises 
the  nsnal  number  of  useful  essays,  amongst 
which  the  chapters  on  “ Architecture  and  Public 

Improvements  ’’  are  eminent. Messrs.  Letts, 

Son,  & Co.  issue  as  usual  their  Diaries,  PoeJeet- 
Boohs,  and  Almanacs,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  : 
some  for  the  library  table,  some  for  the  office 
desk,  and  others  for  the  waistcoat  pocket.  Letts’a 
No.  39  Rough  Diary  and  Scribbling  Journal  gives 
a foolscap  page  to  three  days,  interleaved  with  blot- 
ting-paper, and  all  for  18d. Blackwood's  Scribe 

bling  Diary  for  1877  goes  for  a shilling,  but  it 
does  not  give  so  mneh  space  for  each  day. 
Pettitt’s  Oblong  Diary  and  Dimension  Book,  1877 
(Frith-street),  has  the  peculiarity  of  being 
ruled  for  dimensions  and  squaring,  under  each 
day’s  date,  so  as  to  be  handy  for  surveyors  and 

builders. Calvert's  Mechanic’s  Almanack  is 

intended  for  the  workshop,  and  contains  a good 
deal  of  cognate  and  useful  infermation. 
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TASIOSUII. 

The  series  of  little ‘sixpenny  books  in  course  of 
pnblication  by  Macmillan  «fe  Co.,  entitled  Science 
Lectures  at  Sout/t  Kensington,  ia  valuable  and 
well  timed.  We  have  before  us  “ Photography,” 
by  Captain  Abney,  R.E. } “Kiuematio  Models,” 
by  Professor  Kennedy,  C.E. ; " What  the  Barth 
is  Composed  of,”  by  Professor  Roscoe ; and 
“ Bound  and  Mnsio,”  by  Dr.  W.  II.  Stone.  Others 

have  been  published,  and  more  will  be. 

The  Iron  and  Metal  Tradts’  Companion,  by  Thoe. 
Downie  (Lockwood  & Co.)  is  a calculator  or 
ready  reckoner  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
goods  from  Is.  per  cwt.  to  1128.  per  owt.,  and 
from  id.  per  lb.  to  Is.  per  lb.  It  will  be  found 

useful  in  many  shops  and  offices. From 

Messrs.  Partridge  & Co.  we  have  received  a 
handle  of  the  books  which  form  their  speciality, — 
The  Children’s  Friend;  The  Friendly  Ptsitor; 
T7ie  Infants'  Magazine;  and  The  Family  Friend. 
Bound  in  thick,  showy  covers,  they  have  a 
handsome  appearance,  at  small  cost.  Like  the 
Sand  of  Rope  Review,  and  The  British  Workman, 
which  come  from  the  same  publishers,  and  go 
all  over  the  world,  they  are  noticeable  for  the 
excellence  of  the  wood-cuts  with  which  they  are 
profusely  iliustrated. 


ghscillanes. 

Discoveries  at  the  Tower  of  London.— 
Some  very  interesting  historical  discoveries  have 
been  made  during  the  past  few  days  by  the 
Office  of  Works  in  their  restoration  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Tower  of  London.  The  special 
scene  of  their  labours  has  been  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter-ad-Vinoola.  The  Commission  of  Super- 
intendence,  under  whose  orders  the  work  of 
removing  the  flooring  and  examining  the  various 
vaults  took  place,  consisted  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  a well-known  London 
surgeon,  and  a representative  of  the  Constable 
of  the  Tower.  Across  the  floor  in  the  centre  of 
the  chapel  was  found  the  body,  which  was  pro. 
nounced  to  be  that  of  a woman  of  at  least 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  which,  according  to  all 
probability,  was  that  of  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenebs,  whose  execu- 
tion by  Henry  VII.  was  ooneidered  by  most 
oontemporaiy  and  subsequent  statesmen  as  an 
inevitable  necessity.  Not  far  from  this  spot  was 
discovered  the  body  of  a man  of  great  stature 
and  bulk,  which  would  answer  to  the  description 
given  of  Robert  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, the  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  For  some 
time  it  was  doubted  whether  the  fact  of  the  head 
being  found  with  the  body  did  not  upset  this 
theory,  but  further  searoh  among  the  Tower 
records  showed  that  in  his  case  the  usual  for. 
maliby  of  placing  the  head  on  London  Bridge 
bad  been  dispensed  with. 

Scarcity  of  Cottages  in  Ipswich. — In  a 

letter  to  the  Suffolk  Chronicle,  Mr.  Alfred  Finer 
'improvements  in  the  housing  of  families  and  tb 
economical  distribution  of  homes,  either  in  tb 
metropolis  or  in  the  great  manufacturing  centre* 
of  the  country.  Much  diaonasion  has  been 
pended  upon  the  advantages  which  the  Artisani, 
.Dwellings  Act  was  passed  to  confer ; but  witj 
the  nature  of  those  advantages  the  public  S 

atill  precluded  from  becoming  practicalP 

0--J  .louivx  oumpiy 

with  legal  regulations,  and  which  wonld  let  at 
from,  say,  2e.  9d.  to  38.  6d.  per  week,  could  be  so 
constructed  as  to  realise  five  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay,  with  a fair  margin  for  depreciation. 
Many  will  contend  that  the  use  of  brioka  at 
their  present  cost  would  be  out  of  the  question, 
and  probably  weather-boarding  for  exteriors 
would  be  objectionable  on  account  of  its  perish- 
able  character  and  the  cost  of  frequent  painting ; 
it  is,  however,  a question  whether  the  caroasaes 
and  dividing  walla  could  not  profitably  be  made 
of  concrete.” 

Bede’s  Mission  Room,  Gateshead. — This 
new  mission-room,  situate  in  the  Sunderland- 
road,  Gateshead,  has  been  opened  by  Archdeacon 
Prest.  It  will  accommodate  400  worshippers, 
and  is  provided  with  desk  seats,  so  that  olaases 
may  be  held  in  it,  as  well  as  parochial  meetings. 
It  has  a lofty  open-timbered  roof,  and  is  warmed 
by  six  open  fireplaces.  The  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  executed  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Gibsou 
Kyle,  architect,  Newcastle,  by  the  Brick  and 
Stone  Company,  Gateshead, 


Remains  of  Carthage. — A correspondent  of 
the  Times,  who  baa  recently  visited  the  site  of 
ancient  Carthage,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  Tunis,  writes  : — “ The  only  remains  in  any 
way  complete  are  the  reservoirs  and  the  aque- 
duct. The  former  are  in  a good  state  of  pre- 
servation  and  are  constructed  on  a scale  of  great 
magnificence.  They  are  calculated  to  hold  a 
large  supply  of  water,  These  have  all  been 
arched  over,  but  some  of  the  arches  are  beginning 
togive  way,  and  have  tumbled  into  the  tanka.  . . . 
The  aqueduct,  constructed  of  enormous  blocks  of 
stone,  and  extending  away  towards  the  direction 
of  Tunis,  has  in  many  places  given  wayj  but 
enough  remaius  above  ground  to  enable  us  to 
trace  it  through  many  miles.  ...  It  was  with 
regret  I found  among  the  material  collected  for 
building  purposes  at  the  town  of  Goletta  parts 
of  marble  columns  with  carved  work  of  the  most 
magnificent  description,  al!  of  which  are  being 
broken  np  to  erect  some  humble  steadings.  The 
Italians  and  Spaniards  of  the  Middle  Ages 
have  adorned  their  palaces  with  marbles  from 
Carthage,  and  the  Venetians  have  their  friezes 
and  columns,  which  were  once  the  admiration  of 
Dido  and  of  Hannibal.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  an  effort  might  yet  secure  for  us  some  relio  of 
a city  the  very  foundations  of  whioh  may  before 
long  before  long  become  lost  to  onr  sight  ? ” 

Model  Lodging  House  for  jSingla  Men, 
Derby. — A new  lodging-house  for  single  men 
has  just  been  opened  in  Nun-street,  Derby,  by 
the  Midland  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Association  (Limited),  for  the  accommodation  of 
sixty  weekly  and  nightly  lodgers.  The  house 
has  been  fitted  up  with  special  reference  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  regular  weekly 
lodgers  ; each  bed  ia  enclosed  by  partitions  7 ft. 
high,  BO  as  to  give  the  privacy  of  a separate 
room ; and  a lavatory  is  attached  to  each  set  of 
bedrooms.  In  addition  to  the  kitchen,  the  weekly 
lodgers  have  the  nse  of  a large  and  well-lighted 
dining-room  with  two  fireplaces,  a loob-up  box 
and  cupboard  for  the  security  of  their  property ; 
the  use  of  a library,  and  other  advantages.  The 
nightly  lodgers  have  a separate  bed,  but  not 
partitioned  off,  the  nse  of  a large  kitchen  with 
cooking  stoves,  and  suitable  cooking  utensils. 
The  ventilation  and  sanitary  arrangements  have 
received  special  attention, 

St.  George’s  Hall,  Hereford. — A new  ball, 
to  bear  the  above  title,  is  nearly  completed  at 
Hereford,  in  connexion  with  Mr,  Watkins’s 
skating-rink.  The  foundations  of  the  new  hall 
wore  commenced  during  the  first  week  in  October 
last,  and  building  operations  have  advanced  so 
as  to  enable  the  contractor  to  commence  the 
erection  of  the  roof.  The  walls  are  of  red  brick. 
The  main  ribs  of  the  roof  have  a span  of  C-i  ft., 
and  are  of  pitch  pine,  bolted  together  with  iron. 
The  length  of  the  hall  is  84  ft.  The  floor  will 
be  laid  as  an  in-door  skating-rink,  and  there  will 
be  aronnd  the  entire  space  a promenade  for 
visitors.  Above  this  promenade,  on  either  side, 
will  be  a gallery.  The  interior  arrangements, 
when  finished,  will  provide  for  the  acoommoda- 
tion  of  about  2,000  persona. 

Tiptou  New  Public  Offices. — The  memo- 
rial stone  of  the  new  public  offices  at  Tipton  was 
laid  on  the  13th  inst.  The  offices  will  afford 
accommodation,  on  the  ground-floor,  for  clerks’, 
surveyors’,  collectors’,  aod  inspeotors’  offices, 
waiting-room,  with  entranoe-ball  and  vestibule 
9 ft.  wide,  whioh  will  be  laid  with  Maw’s 
enoaustio  tiles  ; these  rooms  will  be  12  ft.  high. 
The  Board-room  will  be  on  the  upper  floor,  size 
40  ft.  by  24  ft.  9 in.,  and  15  ft.  high,  with  deep- 
coved  enriched  oornioe  and  centres;  this  room 
will  be  llighted  by  twelve  windows.  Adjoining 
is  an  office  for  the  nse  of  the  clerk  to  the  School 
Board.  In  the  basement  are  cellars  for  fuel, 
gas-meter,  and  stores.  The  general  design  of 
the  building  ia  plain  Italian,  with  a Mansard 
roof  and  ornamental  iron  cresting. 

The  Affairs  of  Messrs,  Feto,  Betts,  & 
Crampton. — The  case  of  Pete,  Betts,  & Cramp, 
ton  was  before  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  on 
the  11th  inst.  The  bankruptcy  occurred  in  July. 
1867.  A dividend  meeting  was  held  under  the 
separate  estate  of  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto  and 
Mr.  E.  L.  Betts,  and  it  appeared  by  the  account 
of  Mr.  Paget,  the  official  assignee  of  the  court, 
that  a sum  of  60,0811.  stood  to  the  credit  of  the 
estate.  A resolution  was  passed  by  the  creditors 
present  to  pay  a further  dividend  of  Is.  in  the 
pound,  making,  with  previous  dividends,  a total 
of  4)3.  9d.  in  the  pound.  The  debts  proved 
amount  to  no  less  than  1,184,0001.,  and  the 
present  dividend  will  absorb  59,0001.  and 
upwards, 


Houses  Blown  Down. — Loss  of  Life.— 

Daring  a gale  of  wind  and  rain  on  Wedneeday, 
a chimney  and  part  of  a bank  against  whioh  a 
house  was  built  in  Pandon,  Newcastle-on-Tyue, 
fell,  and  broke  in  the  roof,  ceiling,  and  floor  of 
the  house,  burying  in  the  ruins  four  persons. 
Two  women  were  got  out  alive,  but  with  broken 
legs  ; but  a mau,  George  Jobliug,  and  a woman 
named  Bridget  Parish,  were  dead  when  extri- 
cated. The  property  was  very  dilapidated,  and 
forms  portion  of  some  that  the  Corporation  intend 
clearing  away.  At  Sunderland  the  roof  and 
upper  portion  of  a rickety  house  was  blown  in  by 
a strong  gust  of  wind.  The  upper  story  was 
known  to  be  occupied  by  a widow  named  Mary 
Lee,  with  her  children.  On  the  neighbours 
running  to  their  rescue  they  removed  a quantity 
of  rubbish  and  found  the  children  in  bed  com- 
paratively  unhurt,  though  unconscious,  but  the 
mother  was  dead,  her  neck  having  been  broken. 

Proposed  New  Street  in  Bristol. — The 
project  of  a proposed  new  street  to  run  from 
near  Bristol  Bridge  through  Baldwin  • street, 
Doming  out  near  the  Drawbridge,  may  (accord- 
ing to  a Bristol  paper)  be  said  to  be  praotioally 
deferred  for  the  present ; for,  while  nearly 
200,0001.  would  be  required  to  proceed  with  it, 
the  Local  Government  Authority  in  London  will 
not  allow  the  Town  Council  to  borrow  more  than 
5O,0OOL  This  looks  like  a stopper,  as  there  are 
only  three  years  in  whioh  to  do  the  work.  And 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  works  whioh  will 
wait  should  wait ; while  the  works  that  will  not 
wait — like  those  for  drainage — will  require  an 
outlay  of  from  100,OOOL  to  200,0001.  The 
sewage  necessity  is  certainly  a much  more 
pressing  one  than  a new  street. 

Death  of  a Cornish  Antiquary. — The 
Rev.  J.  J.  Wilkinson  (late  rector  of  Lanteglos- 
by-Camelford-cum-Advent),  who  has  just  died 
after  a very  brief  illnesB,  was  a man  of  mark 
in  Cornwall,  particularly  as  to  antiquarian 
matters.  He  saved  from  destruction  many  objects 
of  interest,  snob  as  crosses,  an  old  font,  and  a 
very  curious  inscribed  stone,  and  bad  them  placed 
in  the  rectory  grounds.  He  had  held  the  living 
of  Lantegloa  for  some  twenty-five  years,  and 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  bee-hive  hut, 
and  the  Celtio  remains  at  Rough  Tor  and  Brown 
Willy.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  a man  of  most  genial 
manaers,  and  will  be  remembered  by  many  who 
visited  Cornwall  a few  months  ago  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Archeeological  Assooia- 
tiou.  On  that  occasion  we  mentioned  some  of 
Mr,  Wilkinson’s  good  doings. 

Alleged  Important  Discovery  for  Pre- 
serving Ironwork. — According  to  the  London 
correspondent  of  a provincial  paper,  a discovery 
of  great  importance  to  the  iron  industries  in  this 
country  has  been  made  by  Professor  Barff,  of  the 
London  University.  The  use  of  iron  as  a build- 
ing material  and  for  shipping  purposes  is  greatly 
checked  by  its  tendency  to  corrosion  and  rapid 
decay  ; and  all  experiments  fur  easting  it  with 
protective  washes  have  hitherto  proved  useless. 
Professor  Barff  is  said  to  have  discovered  a 
process  of  oxidising  iron  so  as  bo  prevent  corro- 
sion under  any  oircumstanoeB. 

The  Durham  Joiners. — Lastweek  a meeting 
of  master  joiners,  presided  over  by  Mr.  G.  Gradon, 
was  held  in  the  Mayor’s  Chamber,  Durham,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  trade 
in  that  city.  It  was  alleged  that  great  slackness 
prevailed,  and  a resolution  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  the  employes  by  Id.  au  hour  was  oome  to.  As 
the  men  work  fifty. three  hours  per  week,  the 
reduobion  will  amount  bo  43. 6d.  weekly.  Notices 
to  this  effect  were  posted  up  in  the  various  work- 
shops, and  a few  days  later  a large  meeting  of  the 
men  was  held  in  the  Griffin  Inn  to  consider  the 
proposed  reduction,  whioh  will  oome  into  opera- 
tion on  the  Ist  of  January.  After  some  disous- 
sion  it  was  resolved  to  accept  no  redaction. 

The  Glasgow  Joiners. — A meeting  of  the 
Glasgow  joiners  was  held  in  the  Albion  Hall  on 
the  13th  inst.  to  consider  the  new  code  of  by- 
laws  which  has  been  drawn  up.  The  rules  were 
gone  over  seriatLn,  but  no  material  alterations 
were  made. 

The  Brussels  Exhibition. — Eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  guaranteed  fund  subscribed  in  Belgium 
for  the  Brussels  Hygienic  and  Life-saving  Exhi. 
bition  is  about  to  be  returned  to  the  guarantors 
pending  the  final  settlement  of  the  accounts. 

Builders’  Hardware. — It  ia  stated  that  at 
Birmingham  considerable  orders  for  builders’ 
brass  and  iron  work,  door  and  window  fasten- 
ings, columns,  girders,  &c.,  are  under  execution 
for  some  of  the  larger  manufacturing  towns, 
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TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  schools  to  accommodate  754  children, 
with  coTered  plarffroands  and  caretaker’s  honse,  at 
High  Felling  Durham,  for  the  Heworth  School  Board. 


hlr.  Thomas  Oliver,  architect : — 

Foster £7,122  0 0 

Greason  & Stockdale 7,103  0 0 

Lee  7,100  0 0 

Sonthron  6,482  0 0 

Hatohinaon  6,372  0 0 

Handcock  6,190  0 0 

Oako  6,150  0 0 

E.  & J.  Harrison  (accepted)  ...  6,739  0 0 


For  rebuilding  premises.  Mason’s  Avenue,  City.  Mr. 

I.  Woodtborpe,  architect: — 

Heeps  £1,U9  0 0 

Pritchard  1,093  0 0 

Therry 0 0 

Bojce  1,060  0 0 

Johnson  1,037  0 0 

Outbwaite  939  0 0 

larke  (accepted) 890  0 0 


For  repiirs  to  four  houses,  HeneagG-lane,  City. 
John  Young,  architect : — 

HecM £573  0 0 

Read  & Son  640  0 0 

Oram  490  0 0 

Eoper  (accepted)  450  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  seven  6-roomed  houses,  Plumstead 
Park  estate.  Mr.  W.  B.  Witherington,  architect;— 
Coombs  (accepted)  £1,600  0 0 


For  bouse,  Third  Avenue,  West  Brighton  estate 
plied  Quantities  sup 

Temple  4 Foster £5,683  0 0 

Loekver  5,300  0 0 

Sbeldon  6,120  0 0 

Oiiey  6,000  0 0 

Hall  4,879  0 0 

Bruton 4,650_0  0 

The  BationalCo-operativeBuild- 
ers  and  Contractors' Society...  4,672  0 0 

Howard  4,4,0  0 0 

Battley  ....  4.J00  0 0 

Vincent  4,043  0 0 

Hide  A Co 3 1)94  0 0 


erection  of  a warehouse,  13,  Thomas.street, 
Stamford.itreet,  for  Mr.  Mark  Mills.  Mr.  G.  Lei>(r. 
architect ® 
Shurmur  (accepted)  £1,''43  0 0 


ror  alterations  and  reptiri  to  the  Monster  Pi 
House,  Pimlico.  Mr.  Tbos.  B.  Parker,  architect:— 
Shurmur  (accepted)  £359  0 0 


For  works  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  a Congr* 
gatjonal  church,  schoolroom,  aod  appurtenances  at  Croj 

lion,  Surrey.  Mr.  JohnSuJman,  irehitect: 

Colls  A Sons  £9,3  6 0 0 * 

5°""® 9,137  0 0 

aewman&Maun 9,100  0 0 

Dove  Brothers g’oiS  0 0 

Tarrant  & Sons 8,307  0 0 

L.  n.  A P.  Roberts 8’o79  0 0 

Perry  A Co 7,895  0 0 


For  proposed  works  at  East  Greenwich,  for  the  Direc- 
tors ot  the  London  Seed-cruibing  Company  (Limited) 
Mr.  L.  A.  Qraning,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  E.  Andrews :—  " ^ 


~ , Credits. 

Cfoak" £5,415  0 0..,£S0  0 0 

Lawrence 6,359  0 0 ..  76  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby...  6.2  >8  0 0...  60  0 0 
Newman  A Mann  6,125  0 0 ...  40  0 0 

Bander 4,555  0 0 ...  130  0 0 

Conder 4.438  0 0 ...  40  0 0 

Brass 4,3^4  0 0 ...  130  0 0 


'The  Grove.  Clspham-road,  fyi 
Mr.  H.  E.  Larke.  Mr.  Legg,  architect 

£1,415  0 0 

Chessum 1370  q q 

1,245  0 0 

•••■; 1,204  0 0 

Bnormor  (accepted)  2 152  0 0 


For  a steam-boiler  at  the  St.  OJnve’s  Union  Infirma 
luuadry,  Deptford  Lower-road,  Eotherhithe.  Mr 

Saxon  Snell,  architect  - 

Benham  A Sons  £260  0 0 

May  Brothers  lae  0 0 

Fraser  Brothers  . 285  0 0 

Potter  A Sons  (accepted) 173  17  0 


For  new  water-tower,  L 
Fowler  A Hill,  architects. 
A Church : — 

Taylor 

Battley  

Prebble  A Co ^ 

Le  Fevre  A Co 

Hutchinson  A Co 


aiabeth  Workhouse.  Messrs. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Lamb 

£2,810  0 0 

2,740  0 0 

2,610  0 0 

2,435  0 0 

1,950  0 0 


TO  COSEESPONDENTS. 

8.  W,— A City  Boilder— J.  F.  N.-J,  K.  T.— W.  8,  W -E.  W — 
1-7°- .if  -*'  -®’  B.-T.  McC.- 

3.  H.  H.— H.  a 8.— W.  a (»h»uldeend  names  oJ  those  who  tendered). 
— R.  T.  (not  quite  the  thing). 

nlTrnnu*  *®*“^“*^  ^ decline  pelaUag  eat  bMkt  aadgivlag 
V •‘•'•“•“t*  of  facte,  lleU  of  teeders.  he.  But  be  ueempanled 

reliability  of  elgned  artlclee.  and  papers  read  at 
pnbUciiieeiiD«s.reet4,ol  course,  wilhlheaulhors. 


WILLIAM  BLACK’S  NEW  NOVEL 
Gmm  PASTUEE8  AND  PICCADILLY: 

A SEQUEL  TO  “THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A PHAETON,” 

WILL  APPEAR  IN 

“THE  EXAMINER”  begioiiing  JANUARY  6th. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

OFFICE:  136,  STRAND. 


Advertisement!  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

Tlie  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible /or  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Off.ee  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
ONLY  should  be  sent. 


CHARGES  FOR 

■RANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BirUATIONa  VACANT. 


Biz  Usee  (about  fifty  worda)  or  under 4e.  Sd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  De.  M. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llaee  (abeut  THIRTY  worde)  or  under  ..  Se.  Sd. 
Bacb  additional  Hue  (about  ten  words)  Di.  Sd. 


PRB-FATMBNT  Ifl  ABSOLUTELY  NECES8ABY. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“ THE  BUILDER"  is  sullied  dirtet  from  the  Offiee,  to  residents 
In  any  part  ef  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rale  of  ISe.  per  annum. 
Payable  in  .tdvanee. 

IlaKpeuny  Blanipa  accepted  (or  amoonts  under  Se.  Any  larger  eutn 
ebould  be  remitted  by  Ueney  Order,  payable  at  the  Poet-ufflse. 
Kiug-sUeet,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUOLaB  FOUKDSINIKR. 


Bath  Stone  of  beet  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  A CO.  (Limited), 
Quairymen  and  Stone  Merobants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  DepdtS} 
also  ooet  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  os 
eppUoation  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Ooreham,  Wilts.  [Adtt]. 

Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
aanal  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plaetering  hnisbed  in  muoh  leas  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  Bubstitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  lees  than  half  its  price. — 1,  Great 
CoUege.street,  S.W.  [Adtt.] 

Asphalts. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  A 0 0. 

Office; 

No.  90.  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Adtt.] 

The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  Asphalts 
Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  Poultry, 
E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  damp 
courses,  warehouse  floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- 
sheds and  milk-rooms,  granaries,  tun.rooms, 
terraces,  and  skating-rinks.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fuiiy  opened  ont,  and  are  pro. 
dociDg  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  In  any  quantity ; 
sonnd,  and  of  choice  green  tint, — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Clynderwen,  R.8.O.  Carmarthenshire.  [Adtt.] 

Blectric  Sells  for  Domestic  Use. 

Marlborough  Works, 

W.  S.  ADAMS  & SUN, 

No.  41,  Marshall-street,  Golden-square,  W, 
Catalogues  and  particulars  forwarded  on 
application. — [Ad  vt.] 


aENEWaY’S  CHARITY.— notice  of 

Ai.  REMOVAL.— NotiM  is  hsreby  fiTsu  thst  the  BUSINESS  of 
lbs  aboTs  CHARITY  wUl.  on  and  afur  lal  JaNUaBY.  1877.  be 
CONDUCTED  at  the  OFFICES  of  Mr.  JAMES  WARRINGTON 
ROOEBS.  Clerk  and  Soliciloj'  U the  TrueUes.  B.  VICTOBIA- 
CHAUBKllS.  VlCTOBlA-aTBEET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W.  wbere 
all  pajmenUare  W be  made  aud  commuuu'aiioiie  addreaaed. 

EDGaB  UoRNE.  Chairman. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


fep  CHARLES  ©COLLIMCE'SQ  PATr"!^-!^ ^ 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

'^LEVEE,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  mPBOVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  borough  road, 

DlaoooBt  to  Builders.  TrtXTlvrwr  cs  u 

lUuilrated  Sheet  on  application.  AjUiNDUlN,  Q.ih. 


Now  Ready, 

New  Edibion,Royal8yo.  150  Engravings,  Price  15s. 

WORKS  IN  IRON, 

BRIDGE  AND  ROOF  STRUCTURES. 
By  EWING  MATHESON,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Containa  valuable  information  on  the  mannfactore,  trans 
port,  erection,  weight,  and  coat  of  Iron  Bridgea,  ttool's- 
andBuildinge,  with  sixty -five  examples  of  actual  structorea, 
made  by  A.  Haudysido  & Co.  Derby  and  London. 

London:  E.  & F.  N.  S PON,  48,  Charing-oross, 


Favourably  reviewed  by  ISnjineer,  Engineering,  Iron, 
Euilder,  Architect,  Ac. 

The  FREXCH,  GEH.MAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH 
equivalents  of  the  English  technical  terms  used  in  the 
design,  manufacture,  and  commerce  of  iron  structures  is 
given  in  the  vocabulary  appended  to  “‘Worka  iu  Iron,” 
advertised  above. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.. 

Builders  sind  others  detltiug  a really  good  syatem  can  hit 


detltiug  a really  good  syatem  can  have  a 
Str  of  MODELS  of  BUILDERS'  BOOKS  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY  to 
u.i.,-v.  awBided  the  I'tlze  offered  iu  the  Builder,  No.  1.180  and 
lU  adopted  by  many  urge  firms.  Alsoa  modified  arrange- 
Jltabie  lor  small  BuUden— BA.  JONEs. 
llfetd-rood,  Upton,  near  Stratford,  E. 


which 

uient  by  Single 

No,  S,  Freemiuomi-tei 


teacher’s  house,  or  for  disposal  as  ouiiuiug  muu. 
The  buildings  are  planned  to  accommodate  600 
children,  viz.,  200  boys,  200  girls,  and  200  infants. 
The  rooms  for  the  boys  and  girls  are  55  ft.  by 
J5  ft.  each,  with  four  class-rooms,  25  ft.  by  15  ft. 
The  infants’  room  will  be  43  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and 
flasB-room,  26  ft.  by  20  ft. 


Beady  this  day.  crown  8ro.  cloth,  with  numerous  Plates  and  Wood 
Kngravmgs,  pilcellhi.  6d.  (ixietiige  64. |, 

PIONEEKENGINEEKING  : aTreatiseon 

the  Engineerlug  Operations  connected  with  the  SatUement  of 
Waste  Lauda  in  New  Uuuiitrica 

By  KUW.t.RU  DOBSON,  A.  I.G.  E.  Author  ef  "The  Art  of  BuUdlng.-ic. 
•'4  tiHuii  ..—(,,1  hmyiixjoij  igf  enguiecriijg  pioneers."  — /ro/i. 


luelul 

Deoember  % 1876, 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  £ CO. 


, Stationers'  Hsdl-conrt,  KC. 


J nit  published,  Royal  32mo.  roan,  5a 

A HANDBOOK  of  EORMUL^,  TABLES. 

Xi.  and  MEMORANDA,  for  Architectural  Surveyors  .and  other- 
engaged  ui  Building. 

By  J.  T.  HUB3T,  C.E. 

TENTH  EDITION,  theroughly  revised  and  re-written. 

Choring-croas. 


Just  published,  in  8fo.  price  3i.  84.  cloth. 

QAINT  PETEK’S  and  SAINT  PAUL’S. 

10  Notes  on  the  Decoration  of  Mine  Churehe*  in  Italy,  with  Sug- 
ge.tiens  for  the  Completion  of  saint  Paul's  ; la  a Letter  to  the  Very 
Rev,  R.  W.  Chorch.  D.C.L  Dean  of  Saiui  Faul'a 
By  EDMUND  OLDFIELD,  M.A-  F.S.A.  Member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  lur  the  Completion  of  St.  PauJ's. 

London:  LONGMANS  A Co. 


In  4to.  cloth,  price  Si. 


"ORIDGES  : their  Uonstrucuon  and  History, 

±J  ByFLKKMINO  JENKIN, 


SATcraDAv,  Seobudsb  30  187S. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Froemaaons'  Grand  Lodg?  Temple,  in  Philadelphia,  U.8 12flt 

London  Street  Architecture  ; 79,  Mark-lane.— Mr.  IV.  8.  Witheringtoo,  Architect 1205 
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Hdrospccdve. 

F we  record  the  close  of  a 
year,  prolific  of  promise, 
admonition,  anddisconrse, 
with  some  little  discon- 
tent  and  impatience,  we 
do  but  acknowledge  tbe 
inflexible  law  which  pre- 
scribes  that  state  of  feel- 
ing as  tbe  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  progress ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
remember  Macaulay’s  dic- 
tum that  there  is  con- 
stant improvement  be- 
cause there  is  constant 
disoontent.  The  year 
opened  with  rumonr  of 
great  changes  in  the 
aspect  of  poorer  London 
from  tbe  salutary  influ- 
ciice  of  a speoial  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  closes ' 
with  little,  if  any,  snb-  i 
stantial  evidence  of  its  ; 
action.  Societies,  asso-  j 
oiations,  companies,  commercially  philanthropic 
in  their  origin  and  progress,  have  announced  | 
the  possible  advent  of  benefit  to  the  population  j 
by  the  judicious  purchase  of  worn-out  bousesi  | 
and  the  scientiCo  covering  of  lands  long  enonm- 
bered  and  ill-administered  ; bot  the  twelve 
hundred  and  odd  pages  of  this  thirty-fonrth 
annual  Builder  tell  of  few  radical  alterations  or 
improvements  in  the  bousing  of  families  and  the  | 
economical  distribution  of  homes,  either  in  the  j 
metropolis  or  in  tbe  great  manufactoring  centres 
of  the  country.  Much  discussion  has  been  ex-  j 
pended  upon  the  advantages  which  the  Artisans’  | 
-Dwellings  Act  was  passed  to  confer  j but  with 
the  nature  of  those  advantages  the  public  is 
still  precluded  from  becoming  practically 
acquainted.  At  the  same  time  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  condemn  tbe  delay  which  has  occurred 
in  the  execution  of  schemes  both  public  and 
private;  nor  would  we  for  a moment  disparage 
the  value  of  the  many  communications  and 
suggestions  which  have  been  made  by  thoughtful 
people  of  all  kinds  and  callings  respecting  the 
better  ordering  of  cities,  and  the  social  as  well 
as  legal  application  of  sanitary  laws.  To  us 
■whose  business  it  is  to  write  and  talk  about 
these  things,  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  example  of  Dr,  Richardson, — who,  last 
year,  left  bis  own  beaten  track  to  help  architects 
and  builders  to  mend  theirs, — has  been  followed, 
in  this,  by  numerous  imitators  in  essays  of  a 
similar  character;  and  that  both  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  the  Social  Science  Association  have 
moved  on  the  urgent  necessity  for  better 
legislative  interference  in  matters  of  health 
and  sewage  and  of  house  ooustruotion  than 
has  yet  been  obtained  from  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament, 


Such  a '^exed  question  as  the  present  unequal 
and  oftoH  contradictory  laws  affecting  tbe  con. 
struotion  of  buildings  throughout  the  country 
was  not  omitted  from  the  discussions  of  tbe 
Conference  held  last  June  in  London  by  a fairly 
representative  number  of  British  architects. 
Tbe  meeting  convened  to  consider  the  “ Building 
Regulations  for  the  United  Kingdom”  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr,  Whioheord  ; and  within  the 
last  few  days  a committee,  of  whioh  this  gentle- 
man was  also  chairman,  has  completed  a docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which  will  enable  tbe  latter  to  apply 
generally  a system  of  building  regulations  to  all 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  if  it  so  choose,  and  if 
Parliament  consent.  The  first  event  of  the 
Conf^enoe  of  Architects  was  the  presentation  to 
M.  J.  L.  Due,  of  the  Queen’s  Gold  Medal;  and 
it  was  followed,  the  next  day,  by  a disouseion 
upon  "Improved  Dwellings”  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  _the  oonductor  of  this  journal.  The 
papers  thereon  treated  of  houses  for  the  poorer 
classes,  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
improvement  in  London  to  be  lasting  and 
effectual  must  be  aimed  at  all  and  every  one; 
and  that  the  middle  and  even  the  higher  classes 
have  as  much  right, — and,  in  some  instances,  as 
much  need, — to  share  in  the  benefit  of  eoientifio 
improvement  as  the  lower  ones.  For  long 
years  to  come  the  question  in  too  many 
neighbourhoods  must  remain  one  of  building 
rather  than  of  arebiteoture.  It  is  clearly  cer. 

' tain, — however  uncertain  things  relating  to  art 
' often  are, — that  a comfortable  and  healthful 
interior  is  of  primary,  an  elegant  exterior  of 
secondary,  importance.  Daring  the  Conference, 
tbe  architects  devoted  an  evening  to  the  re- 
kindling, in  the  hope  of  some  Classical  re-coltore, 

' of  Greek  enthusiasm  ; and  no  surer  proof 
I of  the  distaste  which  thinking  men  must  feel 
' for  the  vagaries  of  a still  popular  school  can  be 
' given  than  by  tbe  evident  inclination  to  examine 
once  more  those  early  principles  which  the  Greek, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  evolved  from  his  com- 
mon-senae  practice  and  the  utilitarian  nature  of 
bis  invention.  The  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Academy  by  Mr.  Edward  Barry  have 
treated  the  subject  of  architecture  in  an  argo- 
mentative  and  a scholarly  fashion ; and  we 
oannot  speak  with  too  encouraging  an  emphasis 
of  that  section  of  current  literature, — of  which 
they  form  a part, — which  bases  the  future  of 
artistic  constructiou  and  decoration  upon  a 
broader  foundatioo  of  scientific  knowledge  than 
is  at  present  deemed  necessary  to  the  professional 
man.  Nor,  if  discusaions  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  lead,  as  those  upon  " Concrete” 
have  recently  led,  to  so  practical  a termination 
as  the  appointment  of  a committee  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  drawing  up  a report  to  a select  Parlia- 
mentary one,  cau  we  doubt  that  many  others 
hold  a like  opinion  to  our  own, — and  this  step 
is  due,  we  believe,  to  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Elcbo. 

It  would  be  Quixotic  to  hope  that  the  not- 
improbable  passing  of  a good  Building  Act  will 
be  accompanied  by  a serious  disposition  on  the 


part  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into, 
if  not  to  reform,  the  abases  of  divided  and  irre- 
sponsible government  in  a colossal  metropolis. 
Those  abnsea  too  often  fester  to  the  public  cost 
and  disadvantage  from  the  fact  that  some- 
times tbe  honorary  officials  who  shonid  correct 
them  are  interested  in  their  continuance.  Nor 
is  tbe  vannted  English  fashion  of  decentralisation 
always  a bar  to  those  acute  practices  which,  in 
over-centralised  Paris,  swallowed  up  a pr^fet, 
and  ultimately  contributed  to  jiestroy  an  empire. 
In  the  Freuob  capital,  when  the  cutting  of  a new 
street  was  often  apparently  decided  upon  ono 
week  and  effected  the  next,  official  secrets  were 
marketable;  and  the  soandalous  news  that  pro- 
perty, doomed  to  expropriation  and  certain  of 
consequent  compensation  and  eventoal  increase 
of  value,  had  been  previously  bought  by  a friend 
of  the  prefet  or  another  high-placed  official  was 
complacently  received  with  the  usual  shrug  of 
helplessness  and  intelligence.  Nor  was  the' 
would-be  speculator,  who  paid  his  court  to 
certaiu  members  of  the  board  or  commission  in 
the  hope  of  getting  early  news,  always  sucoess- 
ful;  for  the  latter  were  sometimes  purohasers  of 
the  very  land  they  bad  been  deputed  to  sell  for 
the  publio  benefit.  The  Parisians,  it  is  well 
known,  condoned  the  even  open  corruption  while 
the  rebuilding  of  their  beautiful  city  presented 
accumulated  proofs  of  the  benefits  they  derived 
therefrom;  but  London  alterations,  even  the 
best,  have  not  exhibited  similar,  or,  at  least, 
equal,  proofs ; nor  can  it  be  expected  tbat 
metropolitan  improvements  will  be  effected  here 
with  the  artistic  completeness  of  Paris.  There 
is,  therefore,  the  more  reason  why  Londoners^ 
once  convinced  of  the  fact,  are  unlikely  to 
tolerate  any  emulation,  however  distant,  of  the 
praotioes  of  a fallen  French  administration ; 
nor  do  we  think  such  emulation  possible  in  the 
few  building  schemes  whioh  have  been  lately 
projected  in  London,  or  the  few  sales  of  publio 
lands  whioh  have  recently  aroused  the  attention 
of  a limited  circle  of  onlookers. 

The  present  state  of  London  affords  material 
for  innumerable  reflections  upon  the  cause,  and 
the  means  of  remedying  the  worst,  of  the  evils 
which  impede  improvement.  We  have  noted  the 
recent  check  to  the  increase  of  its  area.  In  a 
quarter  of  a century — from  ISiD  to  1874 — more 
than  270,000  bouses  are  deolared  to  have  been 
added  to  London,  making  an  average  of  10,813 
houses  per  annum  ; and  in  one  particular  year  of 
commercial  activity  at  least  18,000  were  built. 
Bat  although  in  1876  and  the  preceding  year, 
nothing  like  these  figures  have  been  attained  or 
even  expected,  the  increase  of  accommodation 
is  in  excess  of  the  increase  of  persona  to  be 
aocommodated.  Nor,  seeing  the  great  waste  of 
property  which  parts  of  Central  London  present, 
can  it  be  desirable,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come, 
to  increase  the  metropolitan  area.  Although  the 
value  of  laud  near  Charing-cross  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  prices  secured  npon  a small  part 
of  Nortbumberland-avenue,  whole  acres  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  oconpied  by  low, 
ill-bnilb  houses.  A glance  at  the  map,  and  at 
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t!i0  condition  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
tenements  which  obstruct  the  making  of  a lorg- 
talked-of  high  thoroughfare  from  Trafalgor- 
Equare  to  Oxford-street  sufBces  to  show,  not  only 
the  continued  blindness  of  the  landowner,  but, 
which  is  worse,  the  mischievous  consequenoes  of 
leasehold  custom  and  abuse.  It  is  said,  with 
some  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  great  obstacle 
to  street  reforms  and  building  improvements  lies 
in  the  difficulty,  due  to  many  and  conflicting 
interests,  of  initiating  them.  To  suggest  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedfordthathe  should  pull  down  Bedford- 
bury— and  this  vitiated  thoroughfare  has  been 
frequently  condemned  inouroolumns — is  to  invite 
the  answer  that  a hundred  and  more  individuals 
have  vested  rights  in  the  rickety,  overcrowded, 
and  valuable  houses ; and  that  improvement  must 
bide  its  time.  We  presume  to  think,  however, 
that  that  time  ought  not  at  any  cost  to  be 
delayed  ; and  that  the  landowners  on  either  side 
of  the  Strand,  and  particularly  those  who  own 
the  island  flanking  Holywell-street,  between  the 
churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Clement,  may  con- 
veniently  take  steps,  without  further  hesitation, 
to  render  the  houses  which  cover  their  land  fit  for 
the  tenants  who  are  compelled,  so  to  speak,  to 
occupy  them. 

That  ever-crowded  highway,  once,  and  com- 
paratively not  long  ago,  the  only  road  from  the 
City  to  Westminster,  continues  a checkered 
scene  of  chronic  disturbance.  The  removal, 
however,  of  Temple  Bar  is  happily  imminent. 
The  present  ocoupiers  of  the  dilapidated  room 
over  the  central  arch  have  received  formal  notice 
to  quit  j and  the  widening  of  that  part  of  Fleet- 
street  and  the  Strand  will  assist  in  calling  atten. 
tion  to  the  increasing  difficulties  of  passage 
throDgh  the  straits  formed  by  the  chnrohea  and 
the  curved  alignement  of  the  neighbouring 
houses.  It  is  a consolation  to  remember  that 
the  traditional  dirtiness  of  a thoronghfare  which 
originally  served  as  the  land  approach  to  palaces 
of  the  nobility  is  subject  of  historical  record. 
A hundred  years  ago  stones,  for  which  an  even 
and  less  noisy  surface  of  wood  and  asphalte  is 
now  being  substituted,  were  first  laid  down  in 
lieu  of  mud  and  mire.  The  new  pavement 
appears  to  have  been  executed  with  even  more 
oare  than  that  expended  upon  Northumberland- 
avenue.  The  opening  of  this  thoroughfare, 
which  last  March  aSbrded  an  opportunity  of 
congratulatory  satisfaction  to  the  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  has  nob  been 
followed  by  any  activity  on  either  aide  of 
it;  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  Strand 
now  presents  an  appearance  not  dissimilar  to 
that  which  its  eastern  end  but  lately  offered, 
even  for  years,  to  the  gaze  of  a patient  popu- 
lation. 

But  at  last  the  New  Law  Conrts  are  rising ; 
and  so  much  has  been  done  during  these  twelve 
months  as  to  favour  a hope  that  the  Office 
Block,  which  flanks  Bell-yard,  and  is  nearly 
500  ft.  long,  will  be  completed  by  the  stipulated 
time.  Three  stories  of  this  block  have  been  exe- 
cuted since  the  Spring;  and,  besides,  the  roof  has 
just  been  fixed  and  boarded.  Greater  progress 
would  possibly  have  been  made  in  this  portion 
of  the  building  had  not  the  after-thooght  of 
ornamental  brickwork  for  the  chimney-shafta 
retarded  nearly  every  description  of  labour 
engaged  upon  it.  These  red  bricks,  both  plain 
and  moulded,  are  made  at  Southampton  by 
Messrs.  Bull,  the  contractors  for  the  whole 
building.  To  their  skill  and  energy  is  due  the 
organisation  by  which  the  work  is  at  present 
conducted,  as  it  were,  in  a groove  and  with 
mechanical  regularity.  To  their  general  fore- 
man, Mr.  Epps,  has  been  confided  the  design  and 
ereotion  of  the  ecafiblding,  itself  alone  a work 
of  magnitude,  and  composed  wholly  of  large 
limbers.  Their  first  oare,  after  having  erected 
offices  and  a shelter  for  themselves,  was  bo  build 
a house  for  the  reception  of  a couple  of  steam 
engines.  By  this  means  more  than  twenty  saw- 
frames,  each  fitted  with  a namber  of  blades,  are 
almost  constantly  in  motion;  together  with 
several  mechanical  tables  for  rubbing  stone,  and 
to  every  couple  of  these  tables,  which  are  of 
cast-iron,  is  fixed  a band-crane  for  lifting 
materials  npon  them.  The  “ beds  ” of  each 
stone  are  rubbed  upon  these  tables,  though 
neoessarily  all  the  faces  and  monldings  are 
•worked  and  rubbed  by  hand.  No  Bath  stone  is 
Esed ; the  quarries  of  Portland  and  of  Hopton 
Wood  have  mainly  supplied  the  requisite 
materials.  All  the  masons’  shop-yarda,  pro- 
looted  from  wind  and  rain,  are  lighted  by  gas ; 
and  each,  containing  a certain  number  of  work- 
men, is  presided  over  by  a special  foreman. 
The  mode  of  reception  and  carriage  of  blocks  of 


stoco,  under  every  phase  of  workmanship  and  of 
all  sizes,  is  neither  uninteresting  nor  old.  Three 
steam. travellers  are  used,  and  they  roll  npon 
two  distinct  “gantries-,”  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  some  of  our  readers,  are  large  timber  scaf- 
foldings framed  together  and  tied  with  iron. 
First,  the  traveller  takes  the  rough  block  from 
off  tbe  wagon  in  -whioh  it  is  brought  to  the 
spot;  and  it  lays  this  block  with  others  in  the 
pack.  As  occasion  requires,  the  traveller  pro- 
ceeds to  the  said  pack,  and  taking  up  a rough 
stone,  conveys  it  to  the  sawing-frarae,  where  it 
is  out  into  sizes  according  to  prescription.  The 
next  thing  it  does  is  to  carry  the  sawn  stones 
to  the  different  masons’  shops,  where,  after 
having  been  worked  by  band  into  the  requisite 
form,  and  often  into  oomplioated  mouldings, 
they  are  pushed  along  narrow-gauge  tramways 
by  labourers,  specially  employed  for  the  purpose, 
to  the  lower  parts  of  the  new  building.  These 
worked  stones  are  then  raised  by  steam-hoists 
to  points  on  the  scaffolding,  from  which  they 
are  conveyed  along  similar  tramways  to  their 
destination.  Other  smaller  travellers  assist  in 
fixing  the  stones  in  their  place  upon  the  walls. 
But  before  this  helf-mechauical,  half-manual 
work  can  be  begun,  a different  kind  of  labour 
has  to  be  carefully  aooomplished.  Over  the 
engine-house  is  a masons’  “lodge,”  or  “teuvre,” 
in  which  the  templets,  or,  in  language  of  milli- 
nery,  the  shapes  of  each  stone,  are  prepared  by 
a special  staff".  This  department  is  saperin- 
tended  by  the  chief  foreman  of  the  masons, 
Mr.  Clark.  There  copies  of  the  arohlteot’s  draw- 
ings arc  to  be  found.  Bit  by  bit  these  are 
redrawn  to  a large  scale  upon  paper;  the  joint- 
ing is  thus  arranged,  and  eaoh  stone  is  carefully 
numbered.  These  drawings  are  afterwards  en. 
larged  to  real  size  npon  a perpendicular  ear- 
face,  composed  of  upright  boards,  planed  and 
whitened,  instead  of  the  method,  more  generally 
adopted  in  England,  of  setting  out  masonry  npon 
a floor.  From  the  full-sized  diagram  a templet 
is  out  in  zinc  to  the  shape  of  eaoh  stone,  it  being 
a rule  that  the  men  who  make  these  drawings 
shall  also  cut  the  templets.  Plaster  models  of 
groining  and  of  complicated  bits  of  stonework 
are  also  put  together  in  the  “ lodge  ” j and  we 
mast  not  omit  to  state  that  much  of  this  part  of 
the  organisation  — especially  the  numbering, 
comparing,  referencing,  and,  indeed,  the  general 
interpreting  of  the  architect’s  numerous  drawings 
by  Mr.  Monday — is  an  undoubted  innovation, 
and  almost  special  to  the  New  Law  Courts. 
Althongh  a oritio  who  knows  men  and  countries 
is  wisely  cautious  about  vaunting  the  progress 
or  capabilities  of  his  own  race  or  nation,  we 
venture  to  affirm  that  in  the  great  building. days, 
at  no  remote  date,  of  the  French  capital,  no 
cha}itier  of  equally  soientifio  arrangement  was 
ever  seen  in  working  order  comparable  to  that 
whioh  is  enclosed  between  Temple  Bar  and  Carey, 
street. 

Along  this  same  thoronghfare  of  the  Strand 
flock  nightly  eager  crowds  of  people  who  fre- 
quent theatres  concealed  behind  the  houses  and 
shops  wliioh  line  it.  The  imminent  dangers 
from  fire  and  panic  which  hang  over  them  are  not 
brought  home  to  possible  victims  by  disasters, 
however  terrible,  reported  from  abroad.  But 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  in  a metropolitan  theatre 
is  burdened  with  the  same  risks  as  those  whioh 
were  accepted  at  Brooklyn,  in  the  United  States, 
by  800  miserablb  spectators,  300  of  whom  have 
juatmet.atoneswoop,  a violent  and  an  aggravated 
death.  We  have  frequently  called  attention,  and 
not  always  without  effect,  to  theinseoure  condi. 
tion  and  imperfect  arrangements  of  many  London 
theatres,  both  new  and  old.  The  example  set 
this  year  by  the  German  Government  might  be 
advantageously  followed  in  England;  and  a 
serious  inquiry  into  the  constructive  oharacter  of 
all  such  places  of  nightly  resort  would,  we  feel 
convinced,  bring  before  the  public  excellent 
reasons  for  not  frequenting  several  attractive 
entertainments.  The  actual  provision,  condoned 
by  the  reticence  of  authority,  for  the  protection 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  wedged  together 
inside  a London  theatre,  is  of  the  most 
primitive  description,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
osefnl  to  hint  again  to  an  exalted  funotionary 
that  to  issue  a command  is  one  thing,  but  to  get 
it  exeented  is  another.  On  the  very  night  that 
the  recent  reminder  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
former  memorandum  to  thevarions  managers  and 
lessees  was  communioated  to  the  press,  the  pit 
gangways  of  the  Olympic  Theatre  were  enenm- 
bered  with  standing  spectators,  and  nevertheless 
money  was  still  accepted  at  the  doors.  The 
gangways  of  the  beat  and  only  old-fashioned  pit 
in  town,  that  of  the  Haymarket,  are  systemati-  j 


oally  made  profitable  as  standing-room.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  an  attempt,  even 
if  it  be  successful,  to  keep  gangways  clear  is 
sufficient  to  afford  a means  of  escape  in  case  of 
panic.  We  have  but  to  take  three  of  the  com. 
paratively  new  theatres  to  show  the  slight 
security  obtained  by  such  a precaution.  The 
pit  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  sunk  far  below  the 
level  of  the  street,  is  so  planned  that  the  only 
entrance  and  exit  for  the  ooonpants  is  at  one 
corner,  and  by  means  of  a narrow  flight  of 
steps  ; the  upper  boxes  of  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre  are  similarly  and  even  worse  situated, 
for  there  is  no  gangway,  and  it  is  difficult, 
even  with  the  utmost  patience,  for  the  “off” 
half  of  the  spectators  to  make  a way  throngh 
the  “ near  ” half.  Equal  anxiety,  though 
for  a different  reason,  attends  the  possibility 
of  any  sudden  rush  from  parts  of  the  Gaiety 
Theatre, — perhaps  the  best,  or  one  of  the  beat, 
managed  honses  in  London.  The  ataii's,  leading 
to  the  dress-circle,  upper  boxes,  and  ampbi. 
theatre,  are  of  naked  stone,  supported,  at  one  end 
only,  in  the  wall  of  tbe  staircase.  An  iron 
railing  is  fixed  at  tbe  other  end  as  a guard 
to  the  large  open  “well-hole”  in  the  middle. 
An  alarm  of  fire  would  cause  a rush  to  be 
made  from  the  amphitheatre  and  the  upper 
boxes  simultaneously  down  the  top  flight;  while 
the  lower  one  would  be  choked  with  people  rusbing 
from  the  dreaa-oircle.  Therewonld  be  inevitable 
squeezes  in  different  parts  sufficient  to  force  the 
railing,  and  precipitate  many  into  the  “ well- 
hole,” — as  at  Brooklyn;  and,  as  the  fire  reached 
the  staircase,  the  naked  stones  would  succumb' 
to  tbe  flames,  dropping  in  flakes  npon  any  fallen 
unfortunates  who  may  be  lying  below — as,  we 
believe,  happened  at  Brooklyn.  It  is  not  our 
wish  to  sensationalise  over  the  dangers  whioh 
have  been,  and  probably  will  long  continue  to  be,, 
incurred  by  theatre-goers  in  London  j bnt  we 
think  that  had  a competent  censorship  of  plans, 
as  well  as  plays,  existed  before  many  of  the 
present  theatres  were  built,  the  public  would 
thereby  have  been  gainers.  It  is,  however,  nob 
too  late  now  to  order  a scientifio  inspection  of 
ihem,  and  compel  such  a re-arrangement  of  seats 
as  to  secure  the  distribution  of  wide  gangways,  to 
be  kept  clear  by  tbe  aid  oftbepolioe;and,  above 
all  things,  to  withdraw  the  licence  from  those 
honses  in  which  the  means  of  ingress  and  exitaro 
palpably  and  suioidally  inauffioient. 

It  will  beseeo,  on  reference  to  onr  description 
of  the  new  Wagner  Theatre  at  Bayrenth,  that  en 
exceptionally  large  space  is  there  devoted  to  the 
comfort  of  the  audience  and  to  their  means  of 
escape  in  the  event  of  necessity.  Constrnoted  of 
solid  stone,  it  holds  1,3‘i'i  commodious  seats, 
and  there  are  twelve  places  of  exit,  whereby  the 
people  can  quit  the  building  in  even  a few 
minutes.  Several  new  theatres  recently  erected 
in  various  parts  of  the  Continent  have  been  illus- 
trated in  our  pages  during  the  course  of  this 
year.  That  of  Athens  baa  a charming  Neo- 
Greek  exterior,  and  is  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  group  of  similar  arohibectural  edifices  which 
adorn  the  modern  city.  Views  of  the  new  theatre 
and  the  new  opera-house  at  Buda-Fest,  the  new 
theatre  at  Diisseldorf,  a oirousat  St.  Petersburg^ 
another  at  Berlin,  have  been  given  by  ns.  Nor 
have  we  failed  to  present  our  readers  with  some 
description,  pictorial  and  verbal,  of  remarkable 
buildings,  both  small  and  great,  whioh  are  rising, 
or  have  just  risen,  in  cities  remote  and  near- 
The  VotiveChurch  of  Vienna  is  a striking  example 
of  modern  arobiteotural  adaptation,  and  of  the 
skill  and  leaiming  with  whioh  Modiroval  prece- 
dents are  now  applied  almost  everywhere  itt 
Europe.  The  new  Town-hall  of  Manohesber  wilt 
surely  add  increased  lustre  to  the  already, 
brilliant  reputation  of  Mr.  Waterhouse.  The 
new  Town-hall  of  Philadelphia  is  of  imposing 
character  and  dimensions.  An  International 
Exhibition,  held  in  that  city,  has  appropriately 
celebrated  the  hundredth  year  of  American 
independence,  and  afforded  many  Englishmen 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  new  world ; while,, 
in  tbe  old,  a similar  Exhibition  thongh  of  a 
different  character,  held  at  Brnssels,  is  admitted 
to  have  been  as  interesting  as  it  was  novel  and 
remarkable. 

The  restoration,  if  not  the  re-building,  of 
Chester  Cathedral  has  been  sncoesefully  aooom> 
pushed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  the  completion 
by  the  same  architect  of  that  of  St.  Alban’a 
Abbey  is  no  longer  rendered  doubtful  from  want 
of  the  necessary  funds. 

In  Liverpool,  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  as  president  of 
tbe  Arobitectoral  Society,  delivered  an  admirable 
address.  That  of  tbe  president  of  the  Boyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  equally  dia- 
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tingaiahed  for  the  good  Benee  it  embodied,  and 
the  good  taste  it  evinced.  Hia  remarks  npon  the 
present  state  of  arcbitectoral  competition,  unin- 
tentionally  seconded  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  in 
bis  recent  book,  pointed  to  the  often  nnsorupu- 
loua  speculation  which  the  actual  system,  or 
defiance  of  system,  fayours.  The  exhortation 
that  professional  brethren  should  make  it  a point 
of  honour  “ to  refrain  from  all  artifices  of  draw- 
ing, misleading  estimates,  or  from  showy  and 
infiated  descriptions  which  may  be  calculated  to 
mislead  the  very  singular  and  frequently  inoom- 
patent  bodies  who  affect  to  act  as  judges,”  is 
eminently  suggestive.  That  this  sort  of  com- 
petition is  simply  a trial  of  skill  and  pictorial 
device  between  men  who  work  not  up  to  their 
own,  but  down  to  the  public  taste,  is  quite  unin. 
telligible  to  many  Parisians.  The  French  archi- 
tects have  received  Mr.  Charles  Barry’s  condem- 
nation of  “ the  baleful  system  of  competition  " 
with  wonder  and  opposition  ; but  in  no  part  of 
F/anoe  are  architectural  competitions  carried  on 
as  they  are  in  this  country.  The  temperament 
of  our  neighbours  naturally  inclines  to  an  ad- 
miration for  theories,  bat  they  have  only  to  put 
in  practice  for  twelve  months  a system  which  baa 
flourished  here,  perhaps  in  its  greatest  vigour, 
for  twenty  years,  to  add  their  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  it  to  our  own. 

Many  of  the  addresses  to  kindred  societies 
have  been  equally  happy.  From  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  a slngalarly  hot  season 
preceded,  and  even  accompanied,  the  recreative 
labours  of  a legion  of  arobmologists.  Of  all  the 
numerous  excursions,  that  into  Cornwall  was  the 
most  successful ; and  perhaps  this  was  due  as 
much  to  the  energy  and  activity  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  its  leaders,  as  to  the  novel  and  on- 
hackneyed  character  of  the  ground  which  was 
explored. 

The  yearly  meeting  of  the  prophets  and  dis- 
ciples of  Social  Science  produced  an  inevitable 
flood  of  talk,  which,  from  the  enforced  distribu- 
tion of  those  who  attend  a congress  in  several 
rooms,  would  be  almost  entirely  thrown  away 
were  it  not  for  the  diligence  of  the  press.  We 
have  done  our  part  in  recording  what  passed  in 
St.  George’s  Hall,  more  especially  in  the  Health 
and  Art  sections,  and  have  but  recently  terminated 
cure  omments  thereon.  Firm  believers  in  the 
progress, — slow,  no  doubt, — which  has  attended 
the  teaching  and  remonstrance  of  sanitary  and 
art  reformers  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
we  have,  nevertheless,  attentively  listened  to 
Mr.  Hawksley  and  the  Kev.  Mark  Pattison,  who 
think  otherwise,  and  whose  remarks  are  always 
respeotfully  received.  The  latter,  at  Oxford,  has 
•expressed  his  approval  of  Mr,  Poynter’s  asser- 
tion  that  mechanical  production  is  opposed  to 
art  production,  and  we  see  no  reaeon  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  itj  but,  just  as  the  machinery  of 
1866  produced  more  artistic  things  than  that  of 
1856,  so  the  machinery  of  1876  has  provided  the 
many,  and  at  slight  cost,  with  better  shaped  and 
better  ornamented  objects  than  that  of  ten  years 
earlier.  Mr.  Hawksley  admitted  that  “the 
natural  term  of  life  of  our  urban  popnlatiou  is 
annaturally  shortened  by  preventible  causes  to 
the  extent  of  one-fifth  ” ; but  be  sought  for  these 
preventible  causes,  “ not  in  the  water-pipes  and 
eewers,  but  cbiefiy  in  the  homes  and  habits  of 
the  industrial  olosses.”  We  think  that  he  admits, 
however,  only  half  the  truth  ; and  his  arguments 
are  powerless  to  shake  our  mature  conviction 
that  it  is  possible  to  protect,  if  not  to  lengthen, 
life,  as  much  by  habits  of  cleanliness  witbont, 
as  of  godliness  within,  the  homes  of  Ibo  com- 
munity at  large. 

Other  papers  npon  other  subjects,  archmo- 
logical  and  architectural,  have  attracted  atten- 
tion, but  few  more  than  Mr.  Fergusson’s  bold 
hypothesis  regarding  the  enigma  of  the  Erech- 
theum  at  Athena.  We  have  printed  the  striotures 
of  Dr.  Forchammer,  of  Kiel,  npon  it,  and  the 
English  author’s  reply.  To  the  latter  is  due  one 
of  the  great  books  of  the  year.  The  history  of 
“Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture”  is  perhaps 
a work  that  of  all  living  arcbmologists  only  Mr. 
Fergnason  could  write.  The  “Habitations  of 
Man  in  all  Ages  ” — also  a work  of  the  year — 
touches,  as  M.  Viollet-le-Dao  alone  can  touch, 
without  absolute  inaccuracy  npon  happy  proba- 
bilities of  the  past.  He  has  beeu  able,  iu  tbe 
seolusiou  of  hia  study,  to  draw  Hindu  architeo- 
ture  on  a grand  scale,  without  having  seen  its 
exquisite  pettiness  on  the  spot;  and  if  he  has 
erred  in  hia  pictures  of  Early  Chinese  and 
Egyptian  architecture,  he  has  always  accurately 
maintained  the  existence  of  principles,  possibly 
imperceptible  to  the  original  builders,  which 
mark  tbe  construction  of  the  best  buildings  in 


all  countries  and  in  all  ages  until  within  com- 
paratively recent  times.  The  present  moment 
lends  to  India  and  the  City  of  the  Great  Mognl 
an  enviable  notoriety.  The  throne  of  the 
descendants  of  Tamerlane,  vacant  for  twenty 
years,  is  again  filled,  and  by  the  representative 
of  a reigning  European  house,  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  a splendour  unsurpassed  even  in 
Oriental  traditions;  and,  far  and  wide,  of  a pros- 
perity beyond  the  dream  of  Akbar.  IJpon  three 
continents — at  Constantinople,  at  Suez,  and  at 
Delhi — lie,  still  half  obscured,  the  solid  founds, 
tions  of  a Second  and  more  extended  Empire  of 
the  East.  


BRIDGE  OR  SUBWAY:  REPORT  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

During  a recent  discussion  we  endeavoured 
to  show  that  while,  as  a surveyor's  question,  it 
is  manifestly  unwise  to  think  of  widening  London 
Bridge;  as  an  engineering  question  such  a pro- 
ceeding  would  be  decidedly  unsafe.  London 
Bridge  was  built  under  unusual  diffioulties, 
owing  to  the  decision  on  tbe  part  of  the  City 
Authorities  to  leave  the  old  bridge  standing  while 
the  new  one  was  in  course  of  oonstuotion.  The 
mode  proposed  by  Mr.  Rennie  was  to  erect  a 
temporary  bridge  to  carry  the  traffic,  and  then 
to  pull  down  the  old  bridge,  and  to  erect  the  new 
one  on  the  same  site.  As  an  engineering  question, 
no  doubt  this  was  the  best  mode.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  tbe  plan  of  tbe  approaches. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  London  traffic 
would  at  this  moment  be  better  served  if 
Rennie’s  advice  had  been  followed;  and  it  is 
diffioult  to  trace  any  advantage  whatever  as  re- 
sulting from  the  maintenance  of  tbe  old  lice  to 
the  latest  moment,  then  to  be  altogether  de- 
stroyed.  One  result  of  this  obstinacy  was  so  to 
complicate  the  diffioulties  of  putting  in  the  new 
foundations,  that  the  limit  of  stability  was  very 
closely  approached,  and  that  even,  for  a short 
time,  it  appears  to  have  been  exceeded.  The 
London  abutment  began  to  sink,  when  the 
masonry  had  reached  a certain  height ; and 
although  it  came  to  a new  bearing,  and  has  since 
completion  been  perfectly  durable,  the  indica- 
tion was  one  that  no  engineer  would  dare  to 
disregard.  There  is  thus  good  reason,  from  the 
history  of  the  actual  building  of  the  bridge,  to 
anticipate  that  if  a weight  not  coctemplated  by 
the  designer  or  by  the  builder  of  the  struotur© 
were  thrown  upon  the  foundations,  the  result 
would  be  damaging,  and  possibly  destructive. 

It  is  well  to  recall  these  important  facts  to 
public  attention.  They  are  not  private  opinions, 
but  ascertained  and  recorded  truths.  We  con- 
elude  that  the  former  publication  in  our  columns 
may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  very  desirable 
change  that  has  come  over  the  counsels  of  the 
authorities.  Until,  however,  the  mattefi  is 
settled,  beyond  fear  of  reopening,  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  kept  to  tbe  fore. 

The  question,  then,  now  before  the  committee 
is  as  to  the  class  of  work  which  it  is  desirable 
to  adopt  for  tbe  crossing  of  the  Thames  to  the 
east  of  London  Bridge;  the  lightening  of  the 
traffic  at  that  locality  by  snoh  a measure  being 
now  regarded  as  a proven  neoessity. 

The  plans  which  have  been  brought  before 
the  committee,  and  as  to  which  they  have 
desired  farther  time  to  enable  them  to  report, 
may  be  divided  into  four  main  classes,  according 
as  they  propose  to  cross  the  river  by  a bridge, 
by  a ferry,  by  a ford,  or  by  a tunnel. 

The  bridge  plans  may  further  be  considered  as 
either  contemplating  an  ordinary  bridge  with 
inclined  approaches,  a swing  or  otherwise  open, 
ing  bridge,  or  a high-level  bridge  provided  with 
hydraulic  lifts  for  elevating  and  lowering  the 
vehicles  and  passengers  which  make  use  of  the 
oommunication. 

As  throwing  light  on  the  subject,  “ Mr.  Archi- 
teot”  has  prepared  for  the  committee  returns  of 
the  Botual  traffic  over  London  Bridge,  of  the  direc- 
tions in  which  it  approaches,  and  by  which  it 
diverges  from  that  crossing,  and  of  the  number 
and  character  of  the  vessels  passing  up  the 
River  Thames  westward  of  St.  Katherine’s 
Docks,  with  the  height  of  their  respective  masts, 
from  the  4th  to  the  11th  ofMay,  1S76,  inclusive. 
This  latter  return,  is  of  value,  as  indicating  the 
height  to  which  the  soffit  of  the  central  arch  of 
a bridge  nob  made  to  open  must  be  raised  above 
the  level  of  tbe  river,  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  masts.  During 
the  week  in  question,  out  of  144  vessels,  one  had 
a mast  of  95  ft.  high,  and  one  a mast  of  90  ft. 
As  many  as  nine  bad  85-ft.  masts.  If  these 
dimensions  are  taken  (as  would  appear  to  bo  the 


ease  from  the  form  of  the  return),  not  from  the 
flotation  line,  but  from  the  decks  of  the  reepoo- 
tive  vessels,  something  has  to  be  added  for  that 
difference.  The  question  will  arise  whether  it  is 
needful  to  have  clearance  at  Trinity  high-water 
level,  or  at  half-flood ; again,  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  add  10  ft.  to  a clearance  that  is  enough 
for  98  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  using  the  river. 
Thesa  are  points  important  to  bring  ont.  At  all 
events,  making  allowance  for  the  thickness  of 
the  bridge  itself,  we  cannot  reckon  on  a less 
height  than  90  feet  above  Trinity  high-water 
mark  os  the  level  of  tbe  roadway  over  the  cen- 
tral arch  of  the  new  bridge ; and  this  height, 
allowing  a slight  fall  to  either  abutment,  has  to 
be  regarded  both  as  affecting  the  cost  of  the 
etraotnre  and  that  of  its  approaches,  and  as 
measnring  the  work  done  by  tbe  teams  or  single 
horses  that  make  nse  of  the  proposed  bridge. 

On  this  part  of  the  question  the  committee 
will  do  well  to  call  upon  “ Mr.  Architect  ” for  the 
corresponding  information  with  regard  to  the 
depth  below  the  surface  of  the  river  at  which  a 
tunnel  may  be  supposed  to  be  practicable.  A sec- 
tion of  the  river  is  required  for  this  purpose,  as 
well  06  a list  of  the  draughts  of  the  vessels  passing, 
as  in  the  previous  case,  above  Sb.  Katharine’s 
Docks.  The  hydraulic  movement  of  the  Thames 
at  the  propcaed  spots  must  also  be  iudioated. 
Again,  the  geological  nature  of  the  bed  of 
the  river  most  be  aBcertained.  If  we  take 
Trinity  high-water  line  as  a datum,  we  have 
seen  that  90  ft.  have  to  be  allowed  above  that 
level  for  the  roadway  of  a fixed  bridge.  For 
depth  below  w©  mnst  allow  for  the  fall  of  the 
tide,  say  22  ft. ; for  tbe  draught  of  a laden  vessel, 
say  35  ft. ; for  the  crown  of  the  tnunel,  say  3 ft.  j 
and  for  the  olearanoe  of  the  tunnel  itself,  say 
18  ft.  This  gives  a total  of  78  ft.,  or  12  ft.  less 
to  descend  than  we  had,  in  the  former  case,  to 
ascend.  Bat  it  moat  be  observed  that  these 
dimensions,  if  possible  for  a subway,  are  not 
possible  for  what  we  usually  understand  as  a 
connel.  A certain  thickness  of  soil  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  essential  for  any  process  of 
tonuelliug,  A subway,  with  the  soffit  of  its  arch, 
only  60  ft.  below  Trinity  high-water  line,  could 
only  only  be  put  in  by  coffer-dam,  or  by  some 
process  that  would  bo  equivalent  to  tunnelling, 
not  through  earth,  but  through  water.  Con. 
sidering,  then,  the  natural  preference  for  a day- 
light  line,  the  great  extra  risk  and  cost  of  the 
subway,  and  the  necessary  expense  of  pumping, 
to  keep  it  dry,  and  of  gas  to  light  it,  it  does  not 
seem  to  ns  probable  that  a gain  of  12  ft.  in  the 
height  to  be  ascended  and  descended  on  the 
approaches  is  such  as  to  turn  the  balance,  as  far 
as  the  advantage  of  the  land  traffic  is  regarded, 
in  favour  of  the  subway.  There  is  also  a prac- 
tioal  reason  in  favour  of  the  bridge  that  deserves 
note.  For  the  bridge,  the  traffic  has  first  to 
asoend  and  then  to  descend.  Any  vehicle  that 
oan  do  tho  one  oan  certainly  do  the  other.  For 
the  subway  the  traffic  lias  first  to  descend,  and 
it  is  thus  quite  possible  that  a heavily-laden 
vehicle,  which  bad  easily  made  its  way  to  the 
lower  level,  would  be  found  too  much  for  its 
horses  on  tbe  asoent,  and  would  thus  cause  au 
obstacle  to  the  traffic. 

Thus  far  we  have  regarded  the  land  traffic. 
As  far  as  the  river  commerce  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a subway  would  be  preferable 
to  a bridge.  But  it  is  the  land  traffic  that  has 
first  to  be  considered.  The  return  printed  by 
the  committee  takes  no  note  of  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessels  enumerated;  and  tbe  column  headed 
“description”  is  filled  up  in  a somewhat 
eccentric,  not  to  say  unintelligible,  manner. 
Some  vessels  are  therein  called  schooner, 
brigantine,  or  ketch,  but  wo  generally  find  the 
line  in  question  filled  by  the  letters  P.S.,  or  S.S., 
or  by  the  numerals  one,  two,  three,  or  five,  which 
are,  we  honestly  confess,  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion. As  to  tbe  traffic  over  London  Bridge,  it  is 
stated  in  the  analysis  of  returns  of  traffic  (p.  33 
of  the  report),  at  abont  7,800  vehicles  of  all 
kinds  per  day,  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
7,600  ditto  from  south  to  north,  making  au 
average  total  of  15,200  vehicles  daily  crossing 
the  bridge.  But  in  the  two  weeks  extending 
from  Monday,  the  25th  of  January,  to  Saturday, 
the  6th  of  February,  1S76  (omitting  the  inter- 
vening Sunday),  the  total  number  of  vehicles 
enumerated  as  crossing  London  Bridge  averaged 
19,161  per  day,  besides  121  led  or  ridden 
horses,  and  104,159  foot-passengers.  Observa- 
tions  of  tbe  lines  of  road  from  which  this  great 
body  of  traffic  converges  on  London  Bridge  have 
led  Mr.  Horace  Joi.es,  the  City  architect,  to  the 
conclusion  that  30  per  cent,  of  tbe  traffic  now 
poured  over  this  lino  of  communication  may  be 
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diverted  by  the  conetrootion  of  an  eastward 
coBsing  of  the  river. 

With  regard  to  the  details  of  the  different 
Bobemes  sabmitted  to  the  committee,  they  seem 
all  to  have  the  family  likeness  of  either  absence 
of  estimate,  or  estimate  which  takes  no  account 
of  the  actual  outlay  which  has  been  made  on  our 
principal  Thames  orossingB,  including  the  great 
tonne]  at  Rotherhithe.  Mr.  John  Keith  is  the 
only  designer  who  has  proposed  a subway.  This 
he  estimates  at  163, 346^  for  the  work,  and 
316,1901.  for  the  approaches.  This  allows  a 
Bum  of  262,800J.  for  the  purchase  of  property 
for  approaches  which,  so  far  as  we  can  gather 
from  the  report,  must  exceed  a mile  in  aggre- 
gate  length.  The  length  of  the  subway  itself  is 
not  given  in  the  report.  That  of  the  Rother- 
hithe  tunnel  is  400  yards,  and  the  cost  was 
455,0001.  The  approaches  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
cost  465,000i.  The  whole  cost  of  that  bridge,  for 
works  and  land,  was  1,030.0001.,  and  that  of 
Loudon  Bridge  was  about  22,0001.  less,  as  we 
stated  in  our  article  on  the  architecture  of  the 
Thames  Bridges.  (See  Builder,  September  23, 
1876).  We  mast,  therefore,  regard  any  estimate 
of  much  less  than  a million  of  money  for  crossing 
the  Thames  to  the  east  of  London  Bridge  as 
based  upon  imagination  rather  than  upon  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  indeed,  proposes  to  solve  the 
difficulty  for  the  extremely  modest  sum  of  30,000i. 
He  wonld  lay  a line  of  rails  across  the  bed  of  the 
Thames,  at  a nuiform  or  nearly  uniform  level, 
on  which  should  run  a framed  staging  or  carriage 
with  deck,  offering,  he  says,  very  little  resistance 
to  the  water,  and  projecting  above  the  level  of 
high  water.  The  carriage  wonld  be  driven  by 
machinery,  and  move  on  the  submerged  lines 
between  the  two  quays.  The  effect  of  the 
upward  rush  of  the  tide  on  a staging  65  ft.  high 
may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 
Less  original  than  this  submarine  traveller  is 
the  simple  project  of  Mr.  E.  Waller,  to  whose 
name  the  expression  “ Thames  Steam  Ferry 
Company  ” is  significantly  attached.  He  simply 
asks  for  two  paddle-wheel  steam  ferry-boats, 
each  82  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide  between  paddle, 
boxes,  and  capable  of  carrying  twelve  two-horse 
vans  and  250  foot  passengers,  which  are  to  ply 
to  and  fro  between  Irongate.stairs  and  Butler’s 
Wharf,  Shad  Thames.  Both  north  and  south 
quays  are  to  be  made  available  at  any  state  of 
the  tide  by  hydraulic  lifts,  and  all  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  for  55,0001.,  and  8,0001.  per  annum 
for  working  expenses. 

Coming,  now,  to  what  we  are  likely  to  come 
to,  in  fact, — a bridge, — we  have  a project  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Barnett,  to  form  a doable,  or  looped, 
bridge,  on  a low  level,  with  swing  galleries  on 
the  loop, — the  idea  being  that  when  one  of  them 
was  opened  for  the  passage  of  a vessel  the 
traffic  would  go  over  the  other;  the  ship  thus 
passing  first  into,  and  then  oat  of,  a sort  of  dock 
between  the  two  galleries.  The  cost  is  esti. 
mated  at  about  400,0001.,  bat  the  Commissioners 
say  that  “ only  fonr  of  the  parties  give  any 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  carrying  their 
designs  into  execution,”  and  add  that  these  four 
are  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Daer,  Mr.  Keith,  and  Mr. 
Perrett.  This  is  another  of  those  little  anoma- 
lies in  the  report  on  which  we  may  expect  to  see 
some  comment  hereafter. 

Mr.,  Bruce’s  design  is  that  of  a movable  or 
roller  bridge,  300  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  wide,  which 
is  to  move  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  top 
of  six  piei'B,  which  divide  the  river  into  seven 
spans  or  openings, — so  that  a portion  of  the 
water-way  wonld  always  be  open  for  vessels. 
Whether  it  is  intended  that  the  rolling  platform 
shall  remain  on  one  side  of  the  river  until  it  has 
become  filled  with  a line  of  vehicles  going,  for 
example,  northward,  then  roll  across  and  remain 
on  the  north  side  until  the  platform  has  been 
emptied  and  re-filled  with  a line  of  vehicles 
going  southward,  the  analysis  of  '*  Mr,  Architect  ” 
does  nob  say.  Probably  this  remark  may  elicit 
the  reply  that  two  alternating  platforms  each 
60  ft.  wide  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  100  ft. 
wide.  Bab  it  wonld  appear  to  be  a result  of  such 
an  arrangement  that  the  vessels  would  have  to 
pass  as  the  case  might  be  through  the  north  or 
south  landward  openings,  and  that  the  incon. 
venience  would  thus  be  impartially  distributed 
between  the  river  and  the  road  traffic.  The  cost 
of  the  construction  is  estimated  at  134,381Z., 
with  a farther  snm  of  10,000Z.  as  capitalisation 
of  the  working  expenses.  There  is  no  estimate 
for  approaches.  The  platform  is  to  leave  the 
same  shore  every  six  minutes,  and  to  carry 
upwards  of  100  vehicles  and  1,400  foot-passen. 
gers. 


Mr.  Daer  proposes  ahigh-level  bridge,  with  apair 
of  hydraulic  hoists  at  each  end  to  raise  and  lower 
the  vehicles.  He  proposes  to  carry  250  vehicles 
in  each  direction  over  in  an  honr,  besides  foot- 
passengers.  The  cost  of  the  bridge  and  hydraulic 
apparatus  is  estimated  at  136,5001.,  and  the 
working  expenses  at  1,872J.  per  annum.  As  in 
the  former  case,  no  estimate  is  given  for 
approaches.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  case 
of  a swing  bridge,  or  bridge  in  any  way  worked 
by  machinery,  the  coat  of  approaches  would  be 
comparatively  small,  and  might,  in  fact,  be  more 
than  covered  by  the  increased  value  given  to  the 
property.  And  we  think  it  is  also  clear  that  any 
movement  which  is  confined  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  land  traffic  alone,  and  which  is  thus 
freed  from  the  risk  of  delay  attendant  on  the 
passage  of  a vessel,  would  be  less  objectionable, 
both  as  regards  land  and  water  traffic,  than  any 
opening  by  swing  or  other  bridge  over  the  river. 
But  it  will  require  very  much  to  induce  the 
carriers  and  the  travelling  public  to  entrustthem. 
selves  to  hydraulic  lifts,  instead  of  making  use  of 
their  own  and  their  horses’  feet  to  ascend  the 
approaches  of  a bridge  in  a normal  manner. 

Mr.  Ferret  also  proposes  a high-level  bridge, 
with  hydraulic  hoists,  to  accommodate  350 
vehicles  and  12,000  passengers  per  hoar  in  each 
direction.  The  total  cost  of  works  and 
approaches  is  taken  at  3-40,OOOZ.,  and  the  work- 
ing expenses  at  4,000Z.  per  annum,  or  more  than 
double  those  contemplated  by  Mr.  Duer, 

We  may  remark  here  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain,  from  a daily  average  of  passengers, 
the  proportionate  number  that  require  the  use 
of  a bridge  at  any  honr  of  the  day  or  of  the  night. 
This  fact  is  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  a fixed 
and  always  accessible  bridge.  The  means  of 
passage  might  be  a matter  of  life  and  death,  or 
at  least  of  extreme  urgency,  to  a few  individuals 
in  the  course  of  the  year  at  hoars  of  the  night  at 
which  it  would  hardly  be  expected  that  a costly 
hoist  should  be  set  in  motion  at  the  call  of  a 
single  passenger.  Yet  the  mere  fact  of  the  con- 
centration of  traffic  on  the  selected  spot  would 
give  to  individual  travellers  a strong  claim  to 
instant  attention  at  any  moment.  If  we  average 
the  day  at  twelve  hours,  and  consider  that  all 
the  traffic  of  London  Bridge  is  equally  distributed 
throngh  those  twelve  hours  (which  is  a very 
rough  approximation  to  fact),  we  find  that  1,596 
vehicles,  and  8,696  foot-passengers  cross  every 
honr.  Of  these  it  is  estimated  that  30  per  cent., 
or  nearly  500  vehicles,  and  2,600  passengers, 
would  be  diverted  to  the  new  eastern  bridge. 
But  we  stall  very  much  nndervalue  the  service 
which  the  proposed  ooramnnication  is  likely  to 
render  to  the  metropolis  if  we  credit  it  only  with 
the  traffic  which  it  may  abstract  from  London 
Bridge.  It  wonld  create,  if  placed  at  a suitable 
spot,  a large  traffic  of  its  own,— a traffic  that  in 
all  probability  would  soon  equal  that  which  it 
was  at  first  calculated  to  divert.  Then  if  we 
consider  how  traffic  is  concentrated  at  certain 
hours,  we  shall  find  that  no  engineer  would  be 
justified  in  undertaking  a costly  work  of  a per- 
manent  nature  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
eastern  traffic  which  should  not  be  capable  of 
transmitting  a current  of  at  least  800  vehicles, 
and  4,000  passengers  per  hour  in  each  direction 
throngh  the  busy  time  of  the  day.  This  is  far 
beyond  the  capacity  of  either  of  the  proposed 
hydranlio-lift  bridges,  and  is  an  additional  indica- 
tion of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  wiser  for  the  City 
of  London  to  look  to  a permanent  bridge,  regu- 
larly approached,  although  it  may  have  a million 
to  pay  for  it,  than  to  endeavour  to  save  expense 
by  any  hitherto  untried  expedient.  Indeed,  if 
any  other  course  is  to  be  considered,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  advocate  that  of  a regular  steam- 
ferry,  such  as  already  is  well  known  to  work 
with  oonsiderable  regularity  in  other  parts  of 
England.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  inventor 
has  suggested  a plan  of  the  kind,— nob  a paddle, 
wheeled  boat,  bub  a platform  working  by  chains 
across  the  river.  The  experience  of  the  Gosport 
Bridge,  and  of  that  near  Devonport,  are  here 
available  for  our  guidance;  and  if  saving  of 
immediate  cost  be  the  first  consideration,  the 
committee  would  do  well  to  collect  full  informa- 
tion on  this  score. 

It  is,  however,  not  so  much  ofimportaoce  to  do 
what  is  cheapest  as  to  do  what  is  best.  Contrary, 
we  must  confess,  to  our  own  anticipations,  we  find 
that  our  judgment  inclines,  on  the  evidence  before 
us,  neither  to  a subway  nor  to  any  complex 
mechanical  means  of  crossing  the  river;  bat  to 
a permanent  bridge,  at  a high  level,  approached 
by  well-formed  roads.  As  an  architectural 
monument,  of  coarse  nothing  can  compare  with 
this  method  cf  treatment.  We  desire  to  speak 


with  all  reserve  ; it  is  possible  that  evidence  will 
be  forthcoming  that  may  modify  this  view.  But, 
as  far  as  the  matter  has  been  brought  before  the 
world  by  the  Special  Bridge  and  Subway  Com. 
mittee,  such  do  we  take  to  be  the  outcome. 


MR.  PARKER’S  NOTES  ON  THE 
COLOSSEUM.* 

“The Flavian  Amphitheatre,  commonly  called 
the  Colosseum,”  forma  the  subject  of  No.  VII.  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker’s  volumes  on  the  “ Arclimology 
of  Rome.”  The  first  point,  and  nauoh  the  mosk 
difficult,  in  digesting  the  contents  of  one  of  Mr. 
Parker's  books,  is  to  find  oat  what  it  is  that  he 
really  intends  to  tell  us.  Any  connexion  between 
the  facts  brought  forward  and  theories  founded 
on  them,  or  between  one  fact  and  another  aa 
bearing  on  the  theory,  it  is  left  for  the  reader  to 
discover  by  a wearisome  and  pnzEling  process  of 
putting  two  and  two  together;  the  particular 
fact  ;0n  which  the  author’s  whole  assumption 
mainly  rests  being  sometimes  found  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  his  book;'  at  other 
times  repeated  in  the  self-same  words  in  half  a 
dozen  places,  but  in  a manner  so  apparently 
unconnected  with  any  argument  that  it  is  only 
by  observing  the  frequen  b repetitions  of  the  same 
statement  that  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the 
author  attaches  some  special  importance  to  it, 
and  are  put  on  a process  of  hunting  out  what  this 
may  be.  This  is  perhaps  a salutary  means  of 
making  a reader  think  for  himself ; but  it  seems 
very  unfair  that  the  author  should  throw  upon 
the  reader  all  the  burden  of  arranging  the  facts 
into  something  like  order,  and  compel  him  to  be 
reader  and  editor  in  one.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  fulfil  the  joint  office  according  to  our  ability  j 
and  if  our  remarks  are  a little  tinged  by  acerbity, 
Mr.  Parker  must  take  this  as  evidence  that  we 
have  paid  his  book  the  oompliment  of  stndying 
it  attentively,  and  have  thereby  arrived  at  that 
state  of  mental  exasperation  which  Is  the  in. 
evitable  result  of  such  an  exercise. 

The  gist  of  what  Mr.  Parker  lays  before  his 
readers  is  this: — In  the  first  place,  the  recent 
more  thorongh  excavations  in  the  arena  have 
given  quite  a now  aspect  to_thia  [portion  of  the 
Btrnctare : — 

‘‘  These  were  made  under  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the 
podium,  which  ii  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  arena: 
this  large  level  apace  has  been  indifferently  called  the 
ground,  the  floor,  the  stage,  the  area,  or  the  arena;  no 
one  had  any  idea  that  the  original  parement  would  be 
found  21  ft.  below  that  level,  and  that  the  interrening 
space  was  filled  with  walla  and  passages,  dens  for  wild 
beasts,  places  for  lifts  to  send  up  men,  and  dogs,  and 
animalB,t  and  canals  for  water,  and  several  other  contri- 
Tancea  for  the  use  of  the  performers  on  the  stage  aboro; 
for  practically  the  orenu  was  the  stage  on  which  the  per- 
formances took  place.  These  excavations  have  enabled  ua 
to  ascertain  that  this  had  been  a boarded  floor  covered 
with  sand,  or  arena,  whence  its  name,  and  that  this  floor 
could  be  moved  and  replaced  in  a short  time,  at  the  word 
of  the  emperor.  The  evidence  of  this  is  brought  out  clearly 
in  the  present  work.” 

Mr.  Parker  further  undertakes  to  explain 
in  detail  the  methods  of  raising  the  “dogs 
and  animals”  from  the  subterranean  dens  to 
the  arena,  of  letting  in  and  out  the  water 
for  naval  spectacles,  of  removing  and  storing 
the  boarding  when  not  in  nse,  and  other 
details  of  the  machinery  of  the  speotaoles, 
as  be  considers  them  to  be  made  manifest 
by  the  evidences  to  be  found  in  the  remains 
of  the  BabBtructures.J  Furthermore  he  pro- 
pounds  the  theory  that  tho  amphitheatre  is 
on  an  old  site  and  mixed  np  with  remains  of 
former  works  of  the  same  kind  ; that  it  was  the 
site  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Scaurns,  described  by 
Pliny,  and  by  him  characterised  as  an  insane 
project;  that  the  substructures  of  the  arena  are 
partially  the  remains  (so  we  understand  him)  of 
this  amphitheatre,  considerably  shaken  by  earth, 
quakes  and  repaired  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
and  flubsequently  also;  that  this  was,  again, 
Nero's  amphitheatre  for  shows  and,  naval 
spectacles,  and  had  probably  brick  galleries  built 
around  it,  in  the  style  of  the  period,  for  the 
speotators;  that  finally  the  great  stone  edifice 
of  the  Flavian  emperors  was  built  round  the 
arena  in  place  of  Nero’s  galleries,  the  ancient 
sabstmotores  of  the  arena  being  still  retained  in 


* The  ArcbfEology  of  Rome.  By  John  Henry  Parker, 
C.B.,  &e,,  4c.  Part  VII.  The  PlaviaD  Amphitheatre, 
commonly  called  the  Colosseum.  Oxford:  James  Parker 
4 Co.  London:  John  Murray. 

t Sie : a dog  not  being,  we  suppose,  an  “ animal  ” in  the 
author's  vocabulary. 

4 Mr.  Parker  accuses  the  French  engineera  who  snper- 
intonded  the  partial  excavations  of  1812,  of  not  having 
seen  that  they  bad  excavated  the  tops  of  arches,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  were  buried.  How  does  he  know  they  did 
not  see  it?  There  surely  may  have  been  other  reasons 
for  discoDtinaing  the  ezcavaiion  besides  the  idea  Chat 
everything  p lasible  had  been  accompliabed. 
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■tbeoentreof  the  new^boildiDg  and  made  to  eerre 
their  original  purpose,  with  modifications  ; that 
the  upper  story  of  this  last  structure  was 
originally  of  wood,  and  was  rebuilt  of  stone 
(after  a fire  oauaed  by  lightning)  in  the  reigns  of 
Alexander  Severos  and  Gordianns  ; and  that  of 
this  rebuilding  evidence  is  left  by  the  existence 
•of  piers  of  hard  travertine  stone  carried  up  from 
the  basement,  tbrongh  the  softer  tufa  and  brick 
walls,  to  assist  in  carrying  the  weight  of  the 
stone  npper  story  ; the  manner  in  which  these 
piers  out  through  the  rest  of  the  walling  show, 
ing,  says  the  author,  that  they  were  subsequent 
insertions  apart  from  the  general  building  of  the 
struotore. 

The  first  phase  in  the  historical  portion  of 
this  scheme  is  a curious  illustration  of  Mr. 
Parker’s  habit  of  assuming  a theory  and  then 
twisting  everything  into  a proof  of  it.  He  twits 
other  arobaoologists  with  accepting  the  phrase, 
“ it  most  have  been  thus,”  ss  a proof  of  a thing ; 
but  this  and  other  parts  of  his  own  work  are 
nothing  bat  the  employment  of  the  argument  of 
•“mast  have  been”  on  a most  extensive  scale. 
Soaurus  was  accosed  of  insane  extravagance  in 
building  a theatre  which  held  80,000  people; 
Mr.  Parker  cannot  imagine  any  other  possible 
flite  for  this  in  Rome,  therefore  it  “ must  have 
been”  here.  The  theatre  of  Scaurus  (which  is 
called  “theatrum,”  and  not  “arophi-theatriim,”) 
is  cited  by  Pliny  as  an  instance  of  n private  man 
having  outdone  in  size  every  other  theatre,  at 
his  own  expense.  “ Hie  fecit  in  mdalitate  sna 
opus  maximum  omnium,  quae  unquam  fuere 
hnmana  mann  facta,  non  temporaria  mora,  verum 
ebiam  teternitatis  destinatione.”  This,  says  Mr. 
Parker,  in  a note,  “ seems  to  mean  that  the  upper 
part  was  temporary,  but  the  sub-structures  were 
permanent  or  eternal  ” ; and  this  is  how  he  gets 
the  origin  of  the  sub.structures  of  the  present 
Colosseum.  The  context  of  the  passage,  which 
seems  to  contrast  this  theatre  of  Scaurus  with 
the  permanent  strootures  of  other  builders, 
would  suggest  a different  reading;  and  in  Mr. 
Parker’s  own  appendix,  in  which  the  translation 
of  the  passage  is  given  at  length,  he  forgets  his 
argument,  and  translates  it,  — “during  his 
mdileship,  and  only  for  the  temporary  pur. 
poses  of  a few  days,  Soaurus  executed  the 
greatest  work  that  has  ever  been  made  by 
the  hands  of  man,  even  when  inte^ided  to 
be  of  ei'erlasting  duralion.”  Then  follow  the 
words  “ Scena  ei  triplex  in  altitudinem,”  which 
Mr.  Parker  translates  to  mean  that  the  building 
■was  in  three  stories,  like  the  Colosseum,  though 
he  admits  that  scena  always  means  the  stage  (or 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  the  proscenium),  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  scena  is  said  to  have  been 
of  marble,  the  middle  of  glass,  and  the  upper 
of  gilt  wood.  Wa  can  scarcely  imagine  the 
middle  gallery  for  spectators  being  of  glass;  but 
the  whole  is  quite  intelligible  if  we  apply  it  to 
the  decoration  of  the  proscenium.  The  cavea, 
Pliny  says,  held  80,000 ; and  if  we  regard  it  as 
a theatre,  the  cavaa  would  be  the  hollow  curve 
of  the  auditorinm,  as  distingnisbed  from  the 
scena  or  stage  portion.  But  Mr.  Parker  takes 
the  cavea  to  bo  the  amphitheatre  seats,  and 
jumps  at  the  similaritv  of  numbers,  as  the 
Colosseum  itself  held  87,000  spectators.  Here 
the  scena  and  cavea,  evidently  contrasted  in  the 
original,  are  mad^  by  the  anchor  to  be  the  same 
part.  But  in  the  description  of  the  existing 
Colosseum  he  twice  cites  a passage  from  Pru- 
dentius,  to  prove  that  the  cavea  meant  the 
hollow  portion  in  the  oentre  under  the  arena, 
where  the  dens  and  the  stage  machinery  were. 
At  that  particular  part  of  the  book  it  suits  him 
that  cavea  should  have  that  meaning.  After 
this,  Mr.  Parker  had  better  drop  the  amphi. 
theatre  of  Scauros.  It  might  have  done  ns  a 
passing  snggestioa ; but  to  find  an  author 
dogmatising,  in  the  positive  way  in  which  Mr. 
Parker  always  does  dogmatise,  upon  the  basis  of 
such  an  utter  confusion  of  ideas  and  arguments 
as  this,  is  really  too  ludicrous. 

It  is  otherwise  in  regard  to  the  second  stage 
in  the  historical  analysis,  the  separate  con. 
struotion  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  around 
previously  built  sn’estruebure  walls  in  the  centre. 
Taking  the  fact  that,  within  the  basement  wall 
of  the  stone  structure  (beneath  the  arena  level), 
there  runs  an  arched  tufa-wall  very  close  to 
it,  but  nowhere  bonded  with  it,  and  that  the 
piers  of  the  inner  wall  do  not  correspond  with 
those  in  the  outer  wall,  the  oonclusioa  that  the 
two  were  not  bnilb  at  the  same  time  seems  irre. 
•sistible;  aod  the  probability  is  that  the  inner 
and  less  important  and  costly  wall,  which  has 
no  connexion  with  the  outer  structure,  existed 
•first,  as,  if  it  bad  be^n  built  later,  it  would  be  so 


easy  to  make  its  piers  coincide  with  those  of  the 
outer  wall.  Tais  is,  to  our  mind,  the  chief  argu- 
meat  in  favour  of  the  theory  : Mr.  Parker  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  oxistenoe  of  arches,  in 
parts  of  the  substructure,  turned  with  the  long 
Neronian  bricks  (3  ft.  or  4 ft.  in  length)  ; but 
this  fact  alone  might  hardly  be  inoonaiatent  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  whole  when  the  ex- 
ternal design  was  carried  out,  merely  supposing 
some  old  bricks  that  were  on  the  spot  to  have 
been  used  op  again.  Another  point  drawn 
attention  to  by  Mr.  Parker,  in  support  of  the 
previous  existence  of  the  tufa  walls  under  the 
arena,  is,  in  fact,  if  anything,  directly  against 
such  a aupposibioD.  On  each  pier  of  the  outer 
wail  (on  its  iime/- side)  aroaconpleof  projecting 
corbels,  with  a deep  groove  between  them,  which 
is  evidently  intended  for  the  support  and  fixing 
of  the  masts  carrying  the  inner  edge  of  the 
velarium. 


Immediately  in  front  of  these  corbels  comes 
the  tufa  wall ; Mr.  Parker  says  (notes  to 
Plate  xviii.)  they  are  “ bnilb  into  ” it,  but 
his  section  in  the  plate  shows  them  merely 
touching  it ; but  either  •way,  it  seems  a most 
unlikely  thing  that  corbels  should  be  moulded 
at  the  end,  as  shown,  when  they  were  to  bo 
hidden  by  an  existing  wall  in  front  of  their 
position.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Parker,  even  when  be  adopts  a pro- 
bably right  conolusioD,  brings  in  support  of  it 
facts  which,  if  he  rightly  realised  the  processes 
or  conditions  of  bnilding,  he  would  see  were 
adverse  to  it.  Similarly,  in  regard  to  his  theory 
of  the  subsequent  introduction  of  the  hard 
travertine  piers,  before  referred  to,  for  support- 
ing  the  upper  gallery,  he  is  possibly  correob 
in  his  supposition  ; but  his  Plate  xxi.,  showing 
where  a travertine  pier  has  been  removed  from 
between  two  relieving  arches  in  the  brick  wall, 
without  disturbing  them,  does  not  the  least 
prove  that  the  whole  was  not  bnilb  up  at  once  : 
he  might  find  numberless  instances,  in  ruined 
stmobures,  of  relieving  arches  that  are  held  up 
in  the  masonry  above  and  below  them,  while 
their  theoretical  points  of  support,  or  abutments, 
are  gone. 

Mr.  Parker’s  description  of  what  may  be  called 
the  stage  machinery  of  the  Colosseum  is  iu  some 
points  interesbingand  somewhat  ingenious ; but  he 
shows  his  nsoal  tendency  to  be  too  positive  about 
the  truth  of  every  idea  he  has  entertained,  and 
it  is  evident  that  in  his  imaginary  descriptions 
he  often  qnite  fails  to  realise  how  things  would 
actually  operate.  The  snbstruoture  of  the  arena 
is  divided  longitudinally  by  very  strong  and  thick 
walls  into  five  jong  openings  or  canals,  of  whioh 
the  centre  one,  he  considers,  was  a dry  dock,  aod 
the  four  aide  ones  hnge  canals  or  troughs  of  water 
for  the  naval  speotacles,  the  two  inner  canals 
carried  on  beams  and  on  a thickening  of  the  wall 
below  them,  and  the  two  outer  ones  on  brick 
groining.  In  conjunction  with  the  photographs, 
we  may,  perhaps,  accept  this  as  a not  impos- 
sible  explanation  of  this  part  of  the  structure. 
But  then  be  tells  us  (and  he  takes  it  as  abso- 
lutely proved)  that  the  flooring-boards,  when 
removed  from  the  arena  on  such  occasions, 
were  tumbled  down  in  the  narrow  space  round 
the  edge  between  the  stone  wall  aod  older  (?) 
tnfa  wall  before  mentioned,  and  rested  on  the 
pairs  of  corbels  whioh  we  have  sketched 
above,  and  whioh,  he  thinks,  were  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  boards,  on  acoount  of 
the  sinking  on  their  upper  face.  How  that 
would  make  them  any  better  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  or  why  the  flooring  - boards 
should  be  pitched  into  a crevice  several  feet 
deep  between  two  walls,  from  whioh  it  would 
be  most  troublesome  to  fish  them  out  again,* 
it  is  impossible  to  say  ; and  we  may  here  ob- 


• We  must  refer  the  reader  who  cares  to  go  ioto  the 
question  to  Plate  xriii,  of  the  book. 


serve  that  this  idea  of  the  loose  flooring-boards 
does  not  appear  to  rest  on  one  iota  of  authority, 
and  is  merely  evolved  from  the  depths  of 
Mr.  Parker’s  inner  consciousness.  But  has  not 
Mr.  Parker  logic  enough  to  see  that  if  these 
corbels  always  occur  iu  pairs  on  each  side  of 
the  groove  for  the  masts,  and  nowhere  else, 
they  must  be  connected  with  some  arrange- 
ment at  that  special  point  ? To  our  thinking, 
the  object  of  the  double  corbels  and  the  sink- 
ing on  their  face  would  seem  to  be  to  aid  in 
the  fixing  of  a crosspiece  to  steady  the  masts, 
which  were  footed  on  a template  at  the  bottom 
of  the  groove  a few  feet  lower  down,  and  were 
secured  from  movement  inwards  at  the  level  of 
the  doable  corbels.  As  to  the  loose  boards, 
if  such  an  awkward  arrangement  really  existed, 
naturally  they  would  go  into  the  dry  dock  iu 
the  oentre.  Mr.  Parker  wants  to  keep  the 
galleys  there,  till  required  for  action,  becanse 
he  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  “dock”  the 
remains  of  a timber  frame  like  what  be  is 
told  are  used  iu  graving. docks  for  the  ships 
to  rest  on.  And  how  in  that  case  were  the 
galleys  to  be  got  into  the  canals  at  the  side 
wheu  wanted  ? Hoisted  np,  we  suppose,  with  a 
system  of  sheers  and  tackle,  and  swung  over 
into  the  canals?  Why,  if  (as  Mr.  Parker  sap- 
poses)  there  was  a system  for  letting  water  into 
and  out  of  the  canals  when  required,  of  course 
the  galleys  would  be  kept  in  them  when  dry, 
and  would  float  up  with  the  water  when  it  was 
let  in  ; nothing  simpler.  In  bis  description  of 
the  machinery  for  hoisting  the  animals  up  to  the 
arena  level  be  is  also  more  imaginative  than 
practical.  The  vertical  grooves  seen  iu  the  walls 
were  probably  for  lifts  to  work  in,  and  the 
larger  grooves  very  possibly,  as  he  suggests,  for 
counterweights.  Certain  round  holes  in  the  floor 
he  will  have  are  sockets  for  windlasses  to  wind 
np  the  cages.  If  these  sockets  were  found  be- 
fore each  den,  this  might  be  an  obvious  theory ; 
but  by  his  own  showing  on  the  plan  (Plate  viii.) 
they  are  not,  and  they  occur  in  other  places 
apart  from  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  arena  : and 
his  own  view  of  the  modus  operandi  (Plate  xvi.) 
shows  that  there  could  be  no  convenient  room  for 
working  capstans  with  horizontal  bars,  nor  could 
they  be  necessary,  if  we  are  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  connterweighta.  The  author,  by  the 
way,  describes  the  cages  (pegmata)  as  of  wood, 
bun  ho  shows  them  as  icon ; but  the  whole 
acoount  of  this  part  of  the  operation  is  confused, 
aod  the  working  of  the  machinery,  as  he  indicates 
it  (Plate  xvi  ),  most  awkward  aud  improbable. 

The  illustrations,  including  comparative  plana 
of  some  other  amphitheatres,  are  of  real  interest, 
aod,  being  mostly  photographs,  can  be  depended 
upon.  As  to  style,  whoa  we  complained,  in 
noticing  the  last  nnmber  of  the  series,  of  the 
confusion  and  needless  repetitions  of  the  book, 
Mr.  Parker  wrote  saying  that  we  could  not  know 
the  difficulties  under  which  belaboured  in  bring- 
ing it  out.  Whether  he  is  haunted  by  difficulties 
that  other  authors  are  exempt  from  we  know 
not ; but  bis  difficulties  seem  to  us  to  arise  from 
a want  of  literary  perception  and  of  common 
care  in  editing.  As  a specimen  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
“ vain  repetitions,”  we  subjoin  the  following  : — 

Page  v.  qf  Preface. — “ These  sockets,  of  which  there  are 
a Kfetit  num^’cr  in  the  pacement,  are  evidently  made  for  a 
pivot  to  work  in  each  ; and  these  pivots  must  have  been 
the  lower  end  of  a post  for  a capstan,  to  wind  the  21  ft.  of 
cord  upon  when  the  animal  in  bis  cage  was  pulled  up  to 
the  top.  and  the  trap-door  opened  by  the  same  cord  from 
below,”  &a. 

Page  36, — “"Where  the  cage  on  the  lift  was  pulled  up 
to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  arena,  under  one  ot  Che  trap- 
doors, the  upper  part  was  pulled  up  by  a cord  from  below. 
....  In  the  original  pavement  is  a round  hole  for  the 
socket  of  a pivot  to  work  in,  evidently  for  the  windlass  for 
winding  op  the  cord." 

JVote*  to  PliUe  vi. — “ In  the  passage  is  a long  series  of 
sockets  seen  in  the  pavement,  apparently  each  for  a cap- 
stan to  wind  the  21  ft.  of  cord  upon,  when  the  cage  was 
pulled  up  to  the  top,  and  the  traps  opened.” 

Note)  to  Plate  xxiii. — ” Behind  the  place  for  each  cage 
in  the  paved  floor  of  the  passage,  is  a socket  for  a pivot 
to  work  in,  at  the  foot  of  a capstan  and  post,  to  wind  the 
21  ft.  of  cord  upon,  with  the  lift,  wheu  pulled  up  to  the 
trap-door,”  kc. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  reader  loses  his 
temper  at  having  this  utterly  imaginary  “21  ft. 
of  cord”  dangled  beforehimin  thisfoolish  fashion  ? 
This  is  only  a specimen  : bow  many  times  we 
are  told  that  the  “ area  was  covered  with  loose 
boards  and  strewed  with  sand  and  thence  called 
arena"  we  should  be  afraid  to  count;  it  is  a 
complete  puzzle  to  make  out  whether  one  has 
read  any  particular  page  before  or  not;  and  as 
CO  anything  like  a regular  and  consecutive 
carrying  on  of  the  argument,  that  seems 
oat  of  the  question.  We  repeat  that  a 
Mr.  Parker  cannot  arrange  his  matter  into  if 
decently  readable  form,  be  should  secure  the 
assiatanoe  of  a friend  with  some  literary  ability 
a 
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to  get  hia  books  into  shape  for  him.  We  have 
taken  the  tronble  to  get  at  hia  meaning,  knowing 
that  he  has  information  to  give  ; but  no  author 
has  a right  to  worry  hia  readers  by  patting  forth 
books  in  each  a state  of  jumble  and  confusion. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  pnt  into  type, 
we  have  had  opportanity  of  examining  the  beau- 
tiful set  of  drawings  of  the  Colosaeam  made  for 
the  French  Government  in  1812,  which  are  re- 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  Parker.  They  were  purchased 
for  the  British  Museum  not  very  long  since,  and 
are  in  the  Manuscript  Room  there.  They  con- 
siat  of  a number  of  large  drawings  or  mounted 
tracings,  showing  (geometrically)  every  portion 
of  the  building  as  far  as  excavated  at  the  period, 
in  its  actual  state,  and  with  carefully-drawn 
restorations  based  npon  the  remains.  The  draw, 
inga  of  the  actual  state  of  the  building  are 
evidently  made  with  the  most  minute  regard  to 
accuracy ; all  the  different  materials  are  care- 
fully distinguished  by  colouring,  and  full  expla- 
nations appended  in  small  but  beautifully-neat 
manuscript. 

As  we  anticipated,  the  drawings  at  once  con- 
tradict the  supposition  of  Mr.  Parker,  that  a set 
of  French  engineers  could  have  been  capable 
of  excavating  the  upper  part  of  a series  of 
arches  without  seeing  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  below,  whilst  they  furnish  further 
proof  of  the  hasty  character  of  some  of  his 
assertions,  and  show  that  if  he  really  examined 
the  Frenoh  drawings  he  has  done  so  without 
taking  any  trouble  to  understand  them.  In  the 
face  of  these  drawings,  the  statement  on  the  first 
page  of  his  preface,  that  before  the  excavations 
of  187-1  no  one  had  any  idea  as  to  the  real  depth 
of  the  central  area,  or  the  existence  of  walls  and 
dens  under  the  apparent  ground  level,  is  simply 
ridiculous.  The  French  engineers’  restorations 
on  the  drawings  nnmbered  4 and  5 in  the  col. 
lection,  made  sixty  years  ago,  show  not  only 
that  they  had  a perfectly  distinct  peiception 
on  this  point,  bnt  that  their  conjectural  restora- 
tion comes  very  near  the  actual  depth  found 
in  excavating  ; they  give  a depth  of  nearly  20  ft. 
from  the  base  of  the  podium  to  the  floor  of  the 
substructures,  the  discovered  depth  being  21  ft. 
(the  length  of  Mr.  Parker’s  “cord ”),  Now  as  to 
the  double  corbels  noted  above  : in  the  French 
drawings  they  are  shown  with  the  sinking  on 
the  surface  square  in  section,  and  coincident 
with  the  plane  of  the  wall,  and  not  advanced 
from  it;  and  as  Mr.  Parker’s  photographs  show 
these  corbels  to  be  very  dilapidated  and  knocked 
ont  of  shape,  quite  anffioiently  to  leave  room  for 
oonjectnre,  we  are  much  disposed  to  accept  the 
French  engineers’  restoration.  Well,  now  we 
oome  to  an  important  point.  We  noticed  above 
that  the  fact  of  these  corbels  being  moulded 
ornamentally  and  yet  shut  out  rtf  night  by  the 
interior  tnfa  wall  built  almost  against  them,  in 
itself  would  go  to  prove  that  the  inner  wall  was 
later,  and  had  been  built  up  in  front  of  them 
afterwards.  We  find,  from  the  notes  on  the 
French  drawings,  that  their  authors  adopt  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  opinion  that  these  corbels 
mnst  have  been  meant  to  be  visible  when  built, 
and  that  the  substructure  walls  have  been  altered 
afterwards.  In  the  notes  on  Sheet  1 of  the 
drawings  they  say  that,  “judging  by  the  nature 
of  the  materials  and  of  the  work,  all  these  con- 
structions must  have  been  greatly  altered  since 
the  origin  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  we  can  easily 
see  the  numerous  repairs  which  have  been 
rendered  necessary  by  earthquakes.”  Mr.  Parker 
falls  back  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  bricks  of 
different  epochs  (which  we  do  not  oare  to  con- 
test), to  show  that  parts  of  these  atrootores 
are  earlier  than  the  exterior  ; but  of  course 
mere  sleeper  walls  in  a subterranean  con- 
Btrncticn  are  exactly  the  portions  in  which 
old  materials  are  likely  to  be  need  np  again, 
and  there  is  the  fact  that  the  French  theory 
explains  the  position  of  the  corbels,  and  Mr. 
Parker’s  does  not.  The  theory  of  the  French 
engineers  is  that  at  the  time  when  the  sea- 
fights  or  naumachine  were  the  most  popular 
entertainments,  the  stage  had  a permanent  floor 
some  little  distance  below  these  corbels,  and  that 
the  said  corbels  carried  the  springers  of  the 
stone  rev^tements  of  the  arches  between  them 
(which  now  show  brick  only),  and  that  through 
tbese  arches  the  water  was  poured  in  cataracts 
to  fill  the  arena  for  the  naumachim,  and  that 
the  small  vertical  shafts  which  Mr.  Parker  calls 
feeding  passages  for  the  dens  (but  which  do  not 
reach  nearly  to  the  floor  of  the  dens)  were 
sluices  to  let  in  the  water.  Afterwards,  when 
chases  and  combats  became  more  popular  than 
naval  fights,  the  floor  or  pit  was  found  too  low, 


and  was  raised  to  the  level  indicated  by  the 
sub-strnctnre  walls  as  they  now  remain,  and 
a movable  wooden  floor  provided.  Any  one 
looking  at  the  restored  sketch  of  the  first 
arrangement,  in  Sheet  27  of  the  French  drawings, 
will  at  once  see,  at  all  events,  what  a far  finer 
naval  spectable  could  be  ensured  in  this  way 
than  by  Mr.  Parker’s  idea  of  the  limited  tanks 
in  the  middle  of  the  arena,  where  the  triremes 
conldonly,  in  fact,  move  in  one  straight  line.  The 
dens  for  the  animals  wouldbe  in  the  subterranean 
story  below  this  permanent  floor,  with  inclined 
passages  and  trap-doors  which  could  be  made 
water-tight  when  the  arena  was  flooded.  Evi- 
dences of  this  very  arrangement  of  a permanent 
floor  and  trap-doors  are  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Parker  himself,  in  the  case  of  the  amphitheatre 
at  Pozzuoli,  of  which  he  gives  illustrations.  This 
theory  gives  also  an  explanation  of  the  doable 
row  of  arches  seen  in  Mr.  Parker’s  Plate  xviii., 
the  flat  arches  below  carrying  the  sills  of  the 
semicircular  arches  above  them,  over  which  sills 
the  water  was  supposed  to  flow  into  the  arena. 
The  mere  admission  of  the  water  in  this  way  would 
in  itself  have  been  a fine  spectacle  ; whereas  we 
can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  paltry  than 
the  Tinuniacfttn.,  as  conceived  by  Mr.  Parker, 
taking  place  in  two  isolated  parts  in  the  middle 
of  the  arena,  of  most  awkward  shape,  and  of 
which  only  part  of  the  surface  (over  the  two 
canals)  was  really  deep  enongh  for  galleys  to 
move  in,  the  rest  being  covered  with  shallow 
water  for  appearance  only ! We  may  depend 
upon  it,  the  Romans  did  the  thing  better  than 
that,  if  they  did  it  at  all.  The  Frenoh  schnme, 
also,  throws  open  (whether  for  theraumachia  or 
the  land  combats)  the  whole  area  within  the 
walls;  while  Mr.  Parker,  for  some  reason  that 
we  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  realise,  imagines 
an  inner  barrier  or  railing,  contracting  very 
seriously  the  available  area  of  the  arena,  and 
leaving  a space  between  it  and  the  walls  all 
round  which  is  entirely  wasted.  As  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  he  gives  a photograph  (Plate  xriii.), 
of  a rude  sketch  scratched  on  a stone  found  in  the 
recent  excavations,  showing  what  appears  to  be 
a kind  of  open  railing  with  cross  braces,  and 
below  this  a series  of  semicircular  arches  with 
flat  sills,  and  below  that  again  rude  figures 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  performance.  Mr. 
Parker  takes  this  as  evidence  in  his  favour  ; the 
railings  represent  the  barrier  between  the  people 
and  the  arena,  and  the  rough  arches,  with  some 
sort  of  grill  fitted  into  them,  the  dens  of  the 
animals  ; quite  forgetting  that  these  latter 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  arena,  on  his  own 
showing,  since  they  would  be  below  the  floor 
level.  But  turn  to  sheet  twenty-seven  of  the 
French  drawings,  which  shows  their  idea  of 
the  arrangement  before  the  floor  was  raised, 
and  there  we  have,  in  their  restoration,  the 
actual  thing  which  is  (rndely  and  out  of  pro. 
portion)  shown  in  Mr.  Parker’s  photograph  : 
the  railing  above  and  the  row  of  semioircular 
arches  below  with  fiat  sills  at  the  springing. 
We  do  nob  lay  much  stress  on  so  rough  a frag- 
ment ; bnt  there  is  the  fact,  that  what  it  shows 
can  be  reconciled  with  none  of  Mr.  Parker’s 
restoration,  but  is  completely  in  keeping  with 
what  is  shown  in  one  of  the  French  restoration 
drawings,  and  might,  in  fact,  pass  for  a rude 
memorandum  of  it. 

Looking,  again,  at  sheets  two  and  three  of  the 
French  drawings,  representing  in  coloured  geo- 
metrical drawings  the  actual  state  of  the  sub- 
structure walls  as  far  as  then  excavated,  we  see 
a good  many  series  of  square  holes  in  an  oblique 
line  iu  the  walls.  No  one  who  examines  these 
drawings  can  doubt  their  substantial  accuracy  ; 
and  these  oblique  rows  of  holes,  which  Mr. 
Parker  avoids  mentioning  at  all,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained  as  the  seating  for  bearers  for  inclined 
places.  The  explanation  of  these  by  the  French 
engineers,  that  they  were  the  inclined  planes 
furnishing  the  passage  for  the  animals  from  the 
dens  to  the  arena,  seems  the  only  one  possible; 
and  it  is  certainly  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  animals  should  have  run  up  in  this  way, 
than  that  hundreds  of  men  should  have  been 
employed  to  wind  tbemnpto  the  properlevel  by 
such  olumsy  expedients  as  those  which  are 
attempted  to  be  indicated  in  Mr.  Parker’s 
Plate  xvi.  The  vertical  grooves  in  the  walls  are 
easily  explained,  as  necessary  for  winding  up 
stage  erections  and  decorations  for  scenic 
effects,  which  could  not  raise  themselves. 

We  are  by  no  means  necessarily  accepting  the 
restoration  of  the  French  engineers;  but  any  one 
studying  their  full  and  elaborate  notes  and 
drawings  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
consistent  and  logical  method  in  which  their 


theory  is  stated,  and  the  clear  perception  it 
evinces  of  the  actual  working  of  the  operations 
which  they  suggest.  It  cannot  be  necessary 
that  we  should  apologise  for  criticising  Mr. 
Parker  in  plain  language,  for  no  writer  has 
shown  more  of  the  odium  archaologicum,  none 
has  been  more  ready  to  use  the  strongest  and 
most  nnkind  language  in  regard  to  every  one- 
who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  question  his 
views,  than  Mr.  Parker  himself;  and  he  is  so 
confident  in  stating  his  own  opinions,  and  so  con. 
teraptuous  in  dealing  with  those  of  everyone 
else,  that  many  who  have  nob  the  time  or  the 
means  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  his  opinious 
may  not  annaturally  suppose  that  there  must  be 
very  unanswerable  reasons  for  such  positive  and 
dogmatic  statements.  We  must  repeat  our 
opinion  that  Mr.  Parker  has  done  good  service  to 
arobaoology  by  collecting  a great  number  of  facts,, 
for  which  let  him  have  all  credit;  but  that  his  de- 
duotions  from  his  facts  are  often  utterly  illogical 
and  untrustworthy,  because  when  he  has  once 
formed  a theory  he  either  will  not  or  cannot  see 
anything  that  contradicts  it ; he  forgets  in  one 
place  what  he  has  said  in  another;  and,  what- 
ever his  merely  archmologioal  knowledge  of 
ancient  materials,  he  obviously  has  not  a suffi- 
oiently  clear  perception  of  the  actual  process  of 
architectural  design  and  construction  to  realise 
the  working  of  h'S  own  suggestions,  or  the 
practical  contradictions  involved  in  them. 


“ST.  PETER’S  AND  ST.  PAUL’S.” 

Although  the  scheme  for  decorating  the- 
metropolitan  cathedral  is  at  present  in  abeyance, 
and  will  probably  hardly  be  revived  in  the  form 
which  it  last  took,  the  solid  snm  of  over  40,0001. 
has  been  subscribed  and  is  in  band,  and  is  bound- 
to  be  applied,  sooner  or  later,  in  furtherance  of 
the  object  for  which  it  was  advanced.  With  the 
view  of  smoothing  the  way  for  carrying  on  the- 
work, — 80  far,  at  least,  as  the  funds  in  hand 
will  go, — Mr.  Oldfield,  a member  of  the  Execu. 
tive  Committee  for  the  decoration  scheme,  has 
availed  himself  of  the  opportanity  of  a short 
tour  in  Italy  to  note  the  oharacteristioa  in  the 
decoration  of  the  churches  which  moat  resemble 
St.  Paul’s  in  style,  and  frame  from  these  obser- 
vations some  conclusions  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  carrying  out  the  work  in  our  own  cathedral, 
which  he  has  embodied  in  a letter  addressed  to 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,*  and  forming  a small, 
volume  of  between  90  and  100  pages.  All  sag- 
geations  on  a subject  on  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  must  be 
received  with  due  caution ; but  we  may  at  once  say 
that  Mr.  Oldfield’s  remarks  are  worth  the  pernsal 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  matter,  not  only 
for  their  good  sense  aud  moderation,  but  for  the 
unusually  correct  aud  refined  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  asathetics  of  decoration  of  which  they  afford 
evidence.  The  author,  we  imagine,  has  been 
in  a minority  on  his  committee;  for  had  suoh 
counsels  as  those  which  be  gives  been  in  the 
ascendant,  some  propositions  which  we  have  had 
to  review  would  never  have  been  made. 

Oq  bis  way  to  Rome,  or  at  least  before  arriving- 
there,  Mr.  Oldfield  takes  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
Milan.  The  Capella  dei  Medici  at  Florence 
suggests  the  consideratiou  that  permanent  poly, 
chromy,  formed  by  applying  to  the  walls  veneers- 
of  thin  marble,  though  a iegitim  ite  decoration, 
is  only  suitable  where  the  architectural  forms 
are  simple.  “ Where  the  building  is  at  all  com- 
plex, large  marble  mosaics  are  liable  to  perplex 
the  eye  and  confound  substance  with  surface.” 
Under  which  head  the  author  considers  Sc.  Paul’s 
to  oome  he  does  not  here  say  ; but  he  eubjoine 
in  a note  his  protest  against  the  idea  of  cutting 
away  solid  ashlar  masonry  to  build  in  white  and 
coloured  marble  coatings, — a system,  as  he 
observes,  “ not  to  be  found  in  Italy.”  An- 
observation  as  to  the  brnnze.gilt  statues  in  the 
chapel  is  very  signifioant  in  regard  to  the  subject 
in  baud.  The  chapel  decorations  in  general  are 
in  so  high  a key,  that  plain  bronze,  or  even 
marble,  would  have  seemed  mean.  Let  us  not, 
he  says,  overlook  the  lesson.  “ There  is  little 
likelihood  that  St.  Paul’s  would  ever  be  in- 
crusted  with  the  gorgeous  substances  of  the- 
Capelia  dei  Medici,  as  this  would  require  many 
millions  of  our  money  ; but  it  is  not  beyond  con- 
ception that  some  less  c''Btly  bnt  hardly  less 
ostentatious  method  of  embellishment  might  be 
attempted,  which  would  seriously  impair  what 

* St.  P»ter’9  and  St.  PaoTs  : Notes  on  tbe  D-corations 
of  a f-**  Churches  in  Italy,  including  Sr.  Peter’s  on  the 
Vatican  at  Rome ; with  Suggestions  for  Proceeding  with 
the  Completion  of  St,  Pail’s ; in  a Letter  to  the  Veri  Ect. 

R,  W.  Cburch,  U.C.L.,  Dean  of  Sr.  Paul’s.  By  Edmuni 
Oldfield,  N.  A.,  F. 8. A.  London:  Longmans. 
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in  ma-ny  of  our  monumental  sculptures  is  the  only 
merit,  the  decorative  effect  of  their  marble.”  We 
call  attentioD  to  this  beeanse,  in  the  most  promi. 
Dent  of  the  schemes  for  decorating  St.  Pdol’s, 
the  consideration  of  the  part  which  the  large 
number  of  monumental  works  now  in  existence 
there  would  claim  in  the  total  design  seems 
to  have  been  quite  overlooked.  In  passint^ 
through  Milan,  Mr.  Oldfield  notes  S.  Vittore  ai 
Corpo  as  an  instance  of  a cbnroh  which,  without 
presenting  anything  of  the  highest  raok  of  art 
when  taken  in  detail,  has  a most  satisfactory 
total  effect,  from  the  completeness  and  balance  of 
the  whole  decorative  scheme.  As  to  the  general 
deductions  which  he  evidently  wishes  us  to 
draw  from  this  oonsideration  we  have  a word 
to  say  just  now.  But  the  following  suggestions 
in  detail  are  sufficiently  well  put  to  bear  quota, 
•tion  (page  29)  : — 


Without  presuming  to  prescribe  any  design  for  the 
future  ornKmentation  of  St.  Paul’s,  it  may  be  permitted 
me  to  call  marked  attention  to  two  of  the  details  here 
described.  1.  To  the  gildmg  of  the  fillets  between  the 
HutinKS  of  the  shafts  of  the  principal  order.  Asauming 
largely  applied  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  building,  this  would  serve  to  carry  down  the 
enrirbments  in  H moderate  and  refined  form  to  the  level 
01  the  eye  ; whilst  it  would  have  in  St.  Paul’s  a special 
recommendation  not  applicable  at  St.  Vittore,  that  it 
would  leave  the  stone  fabric  of  the  shafts  themselves  nn- 
coiered  and  undisguised,  2.  To  the  monochrome  panels 
with  bas-reliefs  on  the  lateral  faces  of  the  nave  piers, 
hich  are  obviously  imitated  from  the  beautiful  work  of 
•Giovanni  da  Udine,  in  the  Vatican.  These  suggest  a 
treatment  lor  the  panels  which  Wren  has  so  largely  intro- 
duced in  nearly  similar  positions,  and  wh'ch  seem  in- 
■tended  expressly  for  decoration.  If  the  pier  itself  is  left 
to  display  a substance  of  Portland  stone  (as  may  be  at 
least  assumed  for  argoment’s  sake),  this  stone  would 
narojy  combine  agreeably  with  marble,  porcelain,  glass 
mosaic,  ^ any  very  rich  and  polished  surface  in  the 
panels.  But  white  stucco  figures,  iu  very  low  relief  upon 
a Uat  tinted  ground,  would  be  quiet  and  harmonious  in 
etteet.  Stucco  is  a material  which  Wren  biraself  has 
ireely  need  for  ornamental  reliefs ; and  the  proposed  appli- 
■cation  of  It  belongs  strictly  to  the  most  approved  period, 
having  been  adpoted  alike  by  Eali'aelle  at  the  beginning, 
and  by  Alessi  towards  the  end,  of  the  sixteenth  century.” 

^ The  bolk  of  the  treatise  is  devoted,  as  its  title 
implies,  to  a consideration  of  the  decorative 
acbeme  of  St,  Peter’s  in  detail.  One  or  two 
only  of  the  considerations  on  this  part  of  the 
•aobject  we  can  specially  notice.  The  author  adds 
his  assistance  towards  dispelling  the  ridiculous 
popular  notion  about  the  " proportions  ” of  Sc. 
Peter’s  and  their  effect  on  the  apparent  size  of 
the  building, — a notion  which,  we  begin  to  hope, 
may  be  hunted  down  in  time.  In  reference  to 
designs  which  have  been  before  now  proposed 
for  the  apse  of  St.  Paul’s,  Mr.  Oldfield  observes 
that  nowhere  in  any  Cinquecentist  ohnroh  has 
he  seen  the  isolated  form  of  the  Saviour  in 
glory  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  isolated  forms 
of  saints  or  angels  in  lateral  compartments  j and 
whatever  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  large 
figures  which  look  down  from  behind  the  altar, 
in  the  early  Christian  basilicas,  the  introduction 
of  such  a figure  into  the  apse  of  a building 
erected  by  Wren  would  be  a solecism.  We  are  glad 
to  find  one  member  of  the  committee,  at  least, 
who  perceives  this.  In  the  Builder  for  May  16cb, 
18/4,  Mr.  Oldfield  will  find  (perhaps  has  found)  our 
own  Btillstrongeroondemnation  of  the  suggestion, 
for  reasons  relating  to  scale  and  effect,  as  well 
as  to  the  question  of  anachronism.  The  satis- 
factory  effect  of  the  large  piers  of  the  nave,  in 
apiteof  their  comparative  meanness  of  material, 
•18  touched  upon; — “all  is  coated  with  stucco, 
painted  to  resemble  a greyish-white  marble, 
slightly  veined;  whilst  the  real  marble  of  the 
^atues  in  the  niches  has  nearly  the  same  hue. 
rhus  the  whole  looks  uniform,  broad,  and  quiet, 

• • . . whilst  a busy  polychromy  would  have 
distracted  the  eye  from  taking  in  the  breadth  of 
the  architectural  construction.’’  There  is  a great 
•deal  of  truth  in  this  j though  in  regard  to  the 
abstract  question  of  structural  polyobromy,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  would  need  a tolerably 
“ busy  ’’  polychromy  to  look  at  all  too  prominent 
or  r^rked  in  the  light  by  which  the  interior  of 
Cst.  Paul’s  is  seen  in  most  days  in  the  year.  The 
question  of  constructing  such  a polychromy  now, 
after  the  building  has  been  long  completed,  is, 
of  course,  another  thing  entirely. 

Much  of  the  St.  Peter’s  decoration  our  critio 
considers,  and  with  good  reasoo,  to  be  vulgar 
and  objectionable.  But  on  the  decoration  of  the 
dome  he  bestows  nearly  unqualified  praise,  as 
tar  as  regards  its  decorative  effect.  This  satis- 
factory  result,  he  urges,  can  lie  neither  in  the 
mze  of  the  dome,  which  is  equalled  by  that  of 
Florence,  nor  in  the  superior  excellence  of 
Cesari  s figures  in  themselves,  since  they 
are,  from  a painter’s  point  of  view,  far  inferior 
to  other  works  by  greater  masters  in  a similar 
position,  and  which  are  universally  regarded  as 
failures  in  point  of  effect.  For  the  grand  effect 


of  Sb.  Peter’s  dome  we  must  look  to  the  fact  that 
the  figure  subjeots  are  arranged  in  subordina- 
tion to  an  arcbiteotnral  framework  conveying 
the  idea  of  constructional  * expression,  and  that 
they  are  kept  entirely  flat,  and  with  none  of  that 
attempt  to  give  them  a vanishing  perspective, 
the  result  of  which  often  is  that  the  nearest  part 
to  the  eye  is  the  sole  of  a foot,  or,  when  the 
figures  are  seated  on  clouds,  “ something  even 
less  interesting.’’  There  is  no  occasion,  how- 
ever, to  insist  on  the  mistake  of  such  attempts  at 
pictorial  fore-shortening  in  decorative  paioting 
of  this  kind.  The  one  thing  in  regard  to  which, 
at  least,  there  seems  now  to  be  entire  unanimity 
among  our  artists,  is  that  decorative  wall-painting 
should  be  flat  and  in  one  plane.  The  further 
conclusions  suggested  are,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  effective  for  a dome  than  “ an  overhang, 
ing  array  of  simple,  solemn  figures”;  that  the 
number  of  these  should  be  sufficient  to  give  an 
idea  of  great  space,  and  the  scale,  though  large 
enough  to  secure  distiuotneas,  yet  small  enough 
not  to  diminish  by  comparison  the  size  of  the 
vault, + orbring  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
same  figure  at  perceptibly  different  angles  to  the 
eye  : to  design  tbe  figures  with  severe  statuesque 
simplicity,  but  not  with  archaic  conveyiiionalitij 
(the  italics  are  our  own)  ; aod  to  adopt  the 
system  of  gold  backgrounds,  which  keeps  the 
whole  flat  and  diminishes  the  absorption  of 
'jght. 

And  now  as  to  Mr.  Oldfield’s  “ practical  con- 
elusion  ” in  reference  to  the  business  in  hand — 
the  profitable  employment  of  the  funds  already 
subscribed  for  the  “completion”  of  St.  Paul’s 
(the  author  places  the  word  “completion” 
between  commas  when  be  makes  use  ,of  it,  by 
which  we  conclude  that  he  perceives  the  expres- 
sion  to  be,  as  it  really  is,  a begging  of  the  ques- 
tion).  The  suggestion  is  that  tbe  money  should 
be  employed  in  decorating  the  dome  with  mosaic 
by  way  of  making  an  impressive  and  [striking 
commencement  of  tbe  decoration  in  the  part  of 
the  building  and  in  the  material  concerning 
which  alone  there  is  any  definite  record  of 
Wren’s  wishes;  which  is  the  architectural 
coutre, — and,  in  consideration  of  the  interest 
recently  attaching  to  the  dome  services,  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  become,  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe 
people  at  large,  the  ritual  centre  of  the  building. 
Theworkshonld  be  regarded  as  purely  a painter’s 
work,  and  three  or  four  artists  who  are  known 
to  have  capacity  and  more  or  less  experience  in 
decorative  work  on  a large  scale  should  be 
invited  to  sobmit  designs  ; all  to  be  remunerated 
for  their  labour,  and  the  one  whose  design  is 
approved  to  carry  out  the  work. 

There  is  much  in  this  suggestion  that  may 
seem  to  recommend  it,  but  we  doubt  whether  it 
would  really  be  wise  to  sink  all  the  funds  that 
are  in  hand  at  once  in  decorating  the  dome.  It 
most  be  supposed  that  one  object  in  doing  this 
IS  to  present  something  which  would  arouse 
public  linterest,  and  give  an  impetus  to  tbe 
carrying  on  of  the  work.  Bub  look  up  at  the 
dome  on  any  day  of  nob  extraordinary  bright- 
ness, and  It  mnst  be  apparent  that  decoration 
applied  there,  and  there  alone,  will  hardly  strike 
any  one  very  much,  or  be  very  effective : there 
is  not  light  enough,  and  it  is  too  far  from 
the  eye ; and,  as  the  author  himself  observes, 
figures  at  such  a height  immediately  overhead, 
are  always  seen  “with  great  difficulty  and 
discomfort.”  As  a part  of  a great  scheme  of 
decoration,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  work  would 
lead  the  eye  up,  it  would  be  better  estimated ; 
but  as  standing  alone,  we  very  much  question 
the  prudence  of  patting  all  the  available 
money  into  it.  We  should  rather  suggest 
the  decoration  of  the  chancel  completely, 
and  the  carrying  of  tbe  decoration,  or  its 
main  features,  as  far  along  the  choir  as  present 
funds  will  allow.  Whatever  is  there  done  can 
be  seen  and  appreciated,  and  will  go  further  in 
effect  than  anything  done  at  such  a height  as 
the  dome.  As  to  making  it  an  artist’s  rather 
than  an  architect’s  work,  there  we  are  quite  with 
Mr.  Oldfield ; that,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  is 
what  should  have  been  done  at  first. 


One  word,  before  we  dismiss  tbe  s’lbject,  as  to 
an  idea  which  very  much  pervades  the  author’s 
suggestions;  namely,  that  a generally  well- 
balanced  and  well-considered  decorative  effect 
is  more  to  be  aimed  at  than  any  remarkable 
display  of  pictorial  genius  in  any  one  portion  of 
the  work.  Due  subordination  and  arrangement 
of  the  general  scheme  is  absolutely  necessary, 
certainly;  but  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter, 
and  we  can  hardly  say  that  a well-balanced 
decorative  effect  is  the  highest  thing  to  be 
arrived  at,  when  once  the  question  of  pictorial 
decoration  is  admitted  at  all.  Whatever  may  be 
said,  and  with  truth,  as  to  tbe  want  of  architec- 
tural or  decorative  fitness  for  tbeir  position  in 
some  of  the  great  Italian  works  in  mural 
(under  which  term  we  include  ceiling)  painting, 
let  it  be  remembered  that,  in  spite  of  this,  it 
is  to  these  that  ail  the  world  crowds  iu  admira. 
tion,  and  these  have  made  tbe  names  of  their 
inventors  great  in  all  lands.  By  all  means,  aim 
at  decorative  fitness,  at  a true  mural  style,  at 
coincidence  wich  tbe  arohitectnral  design  and 
construction  of  the  building  ; but  a decorative 
scheme  which  displays  all  this  will  hardly  be 
an  adequate  return  for  the  sum  that  must  be 
expended  upon  it,  unless  to  these  qualities  bo 
added  something  of  the  light  aod  glory  which 
only  genius,  speaking  through  the  highest  and 
grandest  form  of  pictorial  art,  can  shed  over  the 
whole.  If  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  oan  evolve 
and  develop  this,  it  will  be  worth  anything  that 
may  bo  spent  upon  it;  but  hardly  otherwise. 

We  must,  however,  compliment  Mr.  Oldfield 
on  a contribntion  to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
which  is  marked  by  no  little  thought,  taste,  and 
judgment,  and  which  deserves  the  most  respectful 
oonsideration. 


NEW  WORKS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

The  year  now  drawing  to  a close  shows  no 
decrease  in  building  enterprise  in  this  city, 
although  it  has  been  marked  by  the  completion 
of  only  one  building  of  much  architectural  im- 
portance, — the  Union  Bank  offices,  in  George- 
street.  Several  works  of  minor  importance, 
however,  have  been  brought  to  a successful 
issue,  and  a considerable  number,  more  or  less 
important,  are  in  progress  and  in  contempla. 


‘ Iq  regard  to  the  actual  coDstruclion  of  Sc.  Peter’s 
dome,  we  may  observe  that  Mr.  Oldiield  does  not  quite 
appreciate  the  force  of  Wightwick’s  criticism  on  the 
'■  chains  ot  iron,”  against  •which  he  protests  in  a note. 
Thefactthat  Wren  introduced  a chain  in  bis  dome,  "to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,”  does  not  place  the  two 
domes  on  the  same  constructional  footing.  Wren’s  dome 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  .safe  without  tbe  chain  ; St. 
Peter’s,  on  the  lines  and  on  the  scale  on  which  it  is  builf, 
manifestly  would  not,  and  is  an  uaacientilic  and  unstable 
eou^irueiioD. 

t In  regard  to  this  point  we  cannot  but  observe  that 
the  mosaic  figures  already  in  two  of  the  spandrels  under 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  seem  too  large,  and  tend  to  re- 
duce tbe  scale. 


The  first  step  taken  by  the  Ediuborgh  School 
Board,  in  order  to  procure  suitable  plans,  was 
to  institute  a limited  competition,  giving  as  u 
test  two  sites  diSering  materially  in  tbeir  nature  : 
one  at  Leith-walk,  which,  being  entirely  isolated, 
and  having  ample  space  at  command,  gave  free 
scope  to  the  architect;  the  other,  at  Fountain- 
bridge,  situated  in  a narrow  street,  and  closed  in 
on  each  side  by  adjoining  buildiugs,  and,  there- 
fore, a more  difficult  one  to  grapple  with.  Schools 
have  now  been  erected  on  both  these  sites,  and 
they  are  each  remarkably  good  examples  of  their 
class,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  any  others 
in  the  kingdom. 

As  regards  school  accommodation  and  endow- 
ment, Edinbnrgh  stands  in  an  exceptionally 
favourable  position,  owing  to  the  numerous 
bouefactions  left  for  these  purposes.  The  call 
upon  the  ratepayers  was  consequently  small  com. 
pared  with  that  in  other  cities,  being  at  the  rate  of 
l^d.  per  pound,  and  with  this  rats  the  Board  were 
iu  a position  to  be  liberal  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
accommodation  to  be  provided.  It  was,  there- 
fore, resolved  that  the  schools  should  not  be  kept 
down  to  the  bare  requirements  ; the  Government 
requirement  of  8 square  feet  for  each  scholar 
was  raised  to  10  square  feet,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  buildings  should  possess  some 
degree  of  elegance  so  as  to  be  a means  of  edu- 
eating  the  taste  of  the  pupils.  This  has  been 
done  at  a coat  of  181.  lls.  per  head,  which  is,  we 
believe,  at  a higher  percentage  of  expenditure 
than  elsewhere,  'i'he  Fountainbridge  School, 
designed  by  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  is  in  a style  of 
Gothic  characterised  by  dignified  simplicity ; 
there  is  nothing  in  tbe  slightest  degree  re- 
dundant about  it;  the  details  are  simple,  but 
every  feature  and  accessory  is  of  the  most  sob- 
Btantial  description.  It  consists  of  a centre 
block  of  three  stories  thrown  back  from  the 
street  line,  with  advanced  wings,  having  square 
towers  at  the  re-entering  angles.  In  these 
towers  are  ample  staircases  affording  separate 
entrances  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  wings 
contain  cloak-rooms  and  retiring-rooms  for  the 
teachers.  On  each  floor  there  is  a large  hall,  n 
portion  of  which  is  screened  off'  by  a glass 
partition  so  as  to  form  a small  class-room  under 
ihe  eye  of  the  master.  Tbe  light  is  ample  and 
the  ceilings  high,  those  of  tbe  two  lower  halls 
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showing  the  main  beams  which  sopport  the  roof 
above,  resting  on  stone  corbels,  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  upper  one  is  open  timber  boarded.  At  the 
rear  are  separate  asphalted  playgronnda,  with 
the  necessary  offices  and  covered  sheds  for 
shelter  in  wet  weather.  The  bnilding  tells  its 
pnrpoee  effectnally,  and  its  height  and  the  anb- 
stantiality  of  construction  give  it  the  character 
of  a public  building.  It  is  intended  to  accommo- 
date  750  scholars,  but  at  present  that  number  is 
exceeded  pending  the  erection  of  another  school 
at  Dairy  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

In  the  Leith  Walk  School,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Moffat  & Aitken,  similar  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided, but  in  two  stories  only.  The  style  is  also 
Gothic,  but  not  quite  so  reserved  in  manner  as 
that  of  the  Fountainbridge  School. 

Other  Board  schools  of  the  same  description 
are  in  progress  at  Stockbridge,  Marshall-street, 
and  Cansewayside,  and  others  are  arranged  for. 

A large  new  school  in  connexion  with  Heriot’s 
Trust  has  been  erected  in  Davie-street,  bnt  it  is 
neither  so  perfect  in  its  arrangements,  nor  so 
good  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  as  the 
Board  schools.  The  style  is  a pretentious  travesty 
of  that  of  the  parent  institution. 

The  new  fruit  and  vegetable  market,  at  the 
site  at  the  east  end  of  the  valley  of  Priuces- 
street,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Northern  Rail- 
way Station,  is  now  in  use.  It  is  constructed  of 
iron  and  glass,  with  a flat  roof  upon  the  level  of 
Princea-street,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a prome- 
nade. This  roof  is  pierced  at  intervals  with 
lights,  whioh  are  to  be  surrounded  by  flower 
borders.  The  accommodation  is  in  excess  of  the 
ordinary  requirements,  and  the  area  is,  npon 
occasions,  to  be  used  for  flower  and  other  shows. 
The  usual  “Christmas  show”  of  cattle  and 
poultry  has  been  held  in  this  market. 

The  new  fish.market  is  a stone  structure,  on 
the  rising  ground  between  Market-street  and 
Cockborn-street.  To  afford  access  to  the  higher 
level  a staircase  has  been  formed,  which  is 
covered  by  an  arcade,  formed  of  massive  Gothic 
columns,  with  moulded  caps,  spanned  by  arches 
slightly  pointed.  Part  of  the  market  building 
projects  over  this  arcade,  whioh  forms  a very 
picturesque  feature.  Both  markets  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Morham,  the  city  super- 
intendent. 

A “wonderful  lamp,”  which  from  its  magni- 
tude and  style  (said  to  be  Norman.  Gothic),  and 
the  conspicuous  position  it  occupies  in  ju.xtapo- 
sition  to  the  Scott  Monument,  cannot  be  over- 
looked, challenges  attention.  It  is  really  a 
strange  conglomeration  of  convoluted  ironwork. 
To  whom  the  merit  of  this  rare  specimen  of  art 
is  due  we  are  unable  to  state,  the  honour  is  said 
to  be  contested  by  sundry  persons,  and  it  would 
be  invidious  to  prefer  any  one  of  them. 

Building  operations  at  the  cathedral  progress 
slowly  and  steadily.  The  arches  of  the  nave 
and  choir  have  been  set,  and  the  centering  for 
the  transept  arches  is  in  place.  It  is  proposed  to 
complete  the  nave  first  and  board  it  off  from  the 
transepts  so  that  it  may  be  need  while  the 
central  tower  is  in  course  of  erection,  an  opera- 
tion which  will,  necessarily,  take  a considerable 
time. 

The  nave  of  All  Saints’,  Morningside,  has  been 
used  for  some  time,  and  the  tower  and  chancel 
are  in  progress.  A beainning  has  been  made  to 
the  proposed  group  of  Free  Church  buildings  at 
Mayfield.  The  hall,  calculated  to  accommodate 
upwards  of  200  persons,  is  in  uso  as  a provisional 
church.  Outwardly  it  presents  the  features 
of  a small  chnrch  having  a miniature  narthex 
projected  at  the  west,  above  whioh  appears  a dis- 
proportionately large  cironlar  window  filled  with 
traoery  very  much  ousped.  There  are  no 
windows  at  the  sides,  but  there  are  two  at  the 
east  end.  The  light,  however,  is  sufficient  for 
the  small  interior,  and  the  building  is  suitable 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  erected,  but  it  is 
decidedly  perky  in  character.  Mr.  R.  J.  Blane 
is  the  architect. 

A Free  Chnroh  of  considerable  importance, 
and  which  is  to  cost  abont  10,000J.,  is  in  progress 
in  Cbambers-street,  opposite  the  Mueenoi  of 
Science  and  Art.  It  is  designed  by  Mr.  R. 
Thornton  Shiells,  in  the  Lombardio  style.  A 
massive  recessed  doorway  just  now  appears 
above  the  hoarding ; it  will  greatly  depend  for 
its  success  upon  the  treatmentof  the  detail,  as  the 
form  has  been  prescribed  by  the  City  Improve- 
ment Trust  so  that  it  may  be  in  conformity 
with  the  other  buildings  in  the  street,  which  are 
of  a commercial  character.  We  observe  that 
there  are  still  some  sites  in  this  street  undisposed 
of ; the  parts  already  constructed  combine  unity 
of  style  with  variety  of  outline  and  grouping,  and 
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the  single  departure  as  to  style  in  the  ohnrch 
will,  we  conceive,  give  piquancy  to  the  remainder. 
Mr.  Shiells  is  also  architect  for  a new  Baptist 
church  which  is  springing  up  in  Marshall-street, 
another  of  the  new  thoroughfares  projected  by 
the  Improvement  Trust ; it,  too,  is  Lombardio  in 
style,  the  architect  apparently  being  of  opinion 
that  that  style  is  more  suitable  for  a Dissenting 
chnrch  than  Gothic. 

At  Fountainbridge  a new  church  in  connexion 
with  the  Evangelical  Union  is  progressing,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Hay,  of  Liverpool ; it  is  Gothic 
in  style,  simple,  and  severe  in  detail. 

The  extension  of  the  city  calls  for  the  forma- 
tion of  new  ecclesiastical  districts,  and  three 
new  Established  churches  are  contemplated  at 
Liberton-road,  Gilmore-place,  and  Dairy  re- 
spectively ; and  a new  Free  church  is  projected  , 
at  the  latter  suburb,  and  a United  Presbyterian 
ohurcb  at  Meadow-place. 

The  last  of  the  works  comprised  under  the 
City  Improvement  scheme  has  been  commenced. 
It  consists  of  the  formation  of  a now  thorough, 
fare  connecting  Grindly-street  with  Lanriston- 
place,  crossing  the  West  Port  and  skirting  the 
Cattle-market.  This  market  has  long  been  a 
nuisance  in  the  heart  of  the  city  5 it  is  proposed 
to  supersede  it  by  the  formation  of  another  in 
a more  suitable  position,  and  sundry  of  the 
suburban  residents  to  the  westward  have  taken 
alarm  lest  it  should  be  set  down  in  their  vicinity, 
but  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  it 
was  announced  that  no  decisive  steps  had  been 
taken  as  to  securing  a new  site. 

A project  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  bridge  at  Belmont,  to  the  west  of 
the  Water  of  Leith  village.  The  present  bridge 
is  narrow,  and  consists  of  one  arch,  the  ap- 
proaches  to  which  are  by  downward  gradients. 
Id  is  proposed  that  the  new  bridge  shall  consist 
of  three  arches,  at  a level  of  40  ft.  above  the 
present  one,  and  that  the  approaches  be  widened 
and  levelled  np.  This  improvement  will  give 
greater  facility  of  access  to  a district  where 
there  are  many  beantifnl  building  sites,  some  of 
which  are,  indeed,  already  occupied  by  new 
bnildings. 

The  West-end  Theatre  appears  to  have  been 
conceived  on  too  great  a scale  to  be  successful 
in  a monetary  point  of  view.  The  original 
design  has  been  greatly  modified,  the  towers 
have  been  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the 
statues,  whioh  were  to  adorn  the  parapet,  have 
been  superseded  by  vases  of  not  the  most 
elegant  design.  The  wings,  which  were  to  con- 
tain an  aqnarium,  winter  garden,  skating-rink, 
Ac.,  are  still  in  the  womb  of  the  future,  and  the 
bare  briok  flanks  exposed  to  view  are  not 
attractive. 

The  West  Princes-street  Gardens  have  now 
been  acquired  by  the  city,  and  are  thrown  open 
to  the  pnblio.  It  is  propoabd  to  carry  out 
several  important  improvements  in  connexion 
therewith.  The  formation  of  tramways  along 
Priooes-street  has  been  found  detrimental  to 
the  general  traffio,  and  it  is  intended  to  widen 
the  street  along  its  whole  length  by  taking  a 
strip  of  about  12  ft.  in  breadth  from  the  gardens, 
removing  the  north  line  of  rails  to  the  south  of 
the  existing  south  line,  thns  giving  a greater 
breadth  of  carriage-way  in  front  of  the  single 
row  of  buildings  which  forms  a terrace  rather 
than  a street.  To  the  west  of  the  gardens 
there  is  a deep-cut  roadway  leading  from  the 
Lothian-road  to  the  Grassmarket.  This  road 
it  is  suggested,  might  be  shut  up,  and  another 
substituted  along  the  southeru  slope  of  the 
Castle-hill.  By  this  means  the  garden  ground 
in  front  of  Caatle-terrace  could  be  added  to 
the  public  garden,  and  a walk  formed  from 
Cornwall-etreec  to  the  Royal  Institution,  whioh 
wonld  greatly  facilitate  foot  passengers  in  that 
direction. 

We  have  repeatedly  adverted  to  the  spiritless 
monotony  of  the  new  streets  and  terraces  at  the 
West  End,  There  is  no  improvement  in  this 
direction  ; a new  terrace,  facing  the  north,  called 
Dougars-terrace,  is  springing  up  ; the  elevation 
is  a repetition  of  the  uninteresting  yet  pre- 
tentions one  of  the  adjoining  Magdala-terrace, 
cocsisting  of  an  unvarying  recurrence  of  oriels, 
identical  in  form  and  detail.  There  is  here  an 
utter  negation  of  art  which  is  painful  to  witness  ; 
it  would  cost  no  more  to  builders  were  the 
designs  somewhat  varied;  it  is  not  expensive 
detail  that  is  wanted,  but  gronpingand  graceful- 
ness  of  outline.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  having 
one  architect  to  design  all  the  buildings  upon 
an  extensive  property.  The  slightest  trouble 
in  providing  new  elevations  is  often  shirked;  the 
affair  is  a mere  matter  of  so  much  per  centage, 
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and  the  result  such  as  we  have  described.  The 
work  carried  out  by  the  architects  of  the  City 
Improvement  Trust  are  a bappy  example  of  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  Where,a8  in  the  former 
instance,  the  ground  belongs  to  a public  body, 
whioh  has  displayed  great  spirit  in  other  respects, 
we  might  reasonably  have  looked  for  a different 
result ; but  laissez  fairs  obtains  here,  as  else- 
where, so  far  as  art  is  concerned. 

Two  companies  have  been  formed  with  the . 
view  of  providing  new  cemeteries  to  the  south- 
west of  the  city,  the  one  to  the  south  of 
Morningside,  and  the  other  to  the  west  of  Mer- 
cbistoD.  Both  schemes  meet  with  opposition 
from  the  propiietors  of  villas  in  the  vicinity, 
and  a paper  war  has  been  raging  on  the  subject. 
It  is  a singolar  fact,  however,  that  when  a 
cemetery  is  formed  in  a ueighbonrhood,  it  is  soon 
surrounded  by  houses  if  the  sites  are  at  all 
suitable. 

The  fever  wards  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  are 
approaching  completion,  bnt  it  will  be  at  least 
two  years  hence  before  this  extensive  bnilding 
can  be  in  working  order.  As  yet,  nothing  has 
been  done  as  to  clearing  the  site  acquired  for  the 
extension  of  the  University.  It  seems  that 
more  space  is  wanted  for  the  requirements  of  the 
medical  schools, and  that  a grant  in  aid  is  looked 
for  from  Government. 

The  city  generally  is  in  a very  satisfactory 
condition  as  regards  health,  the  death-rate  being 
much  below  the  average;  and  with  the  improve- 
ments going  on,  Edinburgh  is  not  likely  to  lose 
its  attractiveness  as  a place  of  residence. 


HYDRAULIC  REMAINS  IN  ITALY. 

The  following  interesting  notes  on  some 
recently.discovered  Roman  remains  have  been 
communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  Father  Seochi,  the  distiugnished  Italian  astro- 
nomer, and  are  published  in  a late  number  of 
Comptes  Rendus.  These  remains  consist  of  : — 

1.  An  aqueduct  at  Alatri,  the  supposed  date 
of  constroction  200  B.C.,  enpplied  by  an  inverted 
syphon,  having  its  point  101  mfetres  (331  fo.) 
below  the  distribution  level,  and  consequently 
supporting  at  the  lowest  part  a pressure  of  at 
least  eleven  atmospheres.  The  supply-pipes  are 
of  terra-cotta  embedded  in  solid  rubble  masonry  •, 
they  are  about  30  centimetres  (12  in.)  in  dia- 
meter,  jointed  in  a very  solid  manner,  and  formed 
of  excellent  earth.  The  total  length  of  the 
aqueduct  is  about  12  kilometres  (seven  English 
miles).  This  remarkable  construction  appears 
to  have  served  as  a model  to  Vitruvins  in  his 
discourse  on  aquedncts  with  inverted  syphons. 

2.  A complete  system  of  drainage  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  same  city,  and  formed  of 
enormous  pipes  of  porona  earthenware,  each 
about  1-10  metres  (3  ft.  6 in.)  long,  0--12  metres 
(16  in.)  in  diameter,  and  with  an  average  thick- 
ness of  0 02  metres  (y^  in.).  The  drainage 
was  intended  to  carry  off  the  water  from  a plain 
nsed  as  a military  exercise-ground. 

3.  Areas  expressly  prepared  with  solid  fonnda- 
tions,  forming  inclined  planes,  for  collecting  th& 
rainfall  over  a large  extent  of  surface,  and  con- 
ducting it  to  a settling  basin,  whence  it  was  led 
off  into  reservoirs  for  storing.  These  colleoting- 
grounda  were  formed  on  the  summit  of  an 
eminence,  and  designed  for  the  supply  of  the 
town  of  Segni. 

4.  An  example  of  the  method  employed  to 
prevent  filtration  in  porous  soil,  by  interposing 
layers  of  impermeable  clay,  to  lead  off  the 
surface  water  to  an  aqueduct. 

5.  An  ingenious  arrangement  for  cooling  the- 
aqua  tepula,  which  appears  to  have  been  found 
too  warm  for  drinking  after  it  bad  been  led  into 
the  capitol.  The  spring  furnishing  the  supply 
has  been  discovered  and  the  temperature  found 
to  be  17“  to  18°  centigrade  (62°  to  64°  Pahr.) 
only  in  winter,  showing  the  need  there  was  for 
intermixing  it  with  the  Julia  water,  which  has  a 
temperature  of  about  11“  centigrade  (52°  Fahr.) 
only.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tem- 
perature of  this  spring  must  have  varied  very 
little  within  the  last  2,000  years,  as  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  it  would  have  been  laid  on  to  the 
city  had  itstemperature  exceeded  18°  centigrade- 
This  spring,  now  called  Prezioea,  rises  in  an  ex- 
tinct volcanio  crater.  The  observation  proves 
the  extreme  slowness  with  which  cooling  pro- 
ceeds in  the  interior  of  the  globe. 

The  notice  concludes  with  an  account  of  the 
method  employed  in  getting  rid  of  the  carbonate 
of  lime  held  in  solution  by  the  water  in  largo 
quantities.  It  consisted  in  boiling  the  water, 
and  cooling  it  suddenly  by  the  application  of 
snow  to  the  exterior  of  the  containing  vessels. 
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New  Bird  and  Dog  Market. — In  close  proximity 
to  the  building  recently  erected  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  “old  clothes”  trade  in 
Glasgow,  there  was  opened  recently  a new  bird 
and  dog  market,  which  has  been  erected  by  the 
Bazaar  Committee  at  a cost  of  something  like 
5,000i.  The  traffic  in  household  pets,  birds  and 
dogs,  which  has  been  an  increasing  one  in 
Glasgow,  was  carried  on  for  a period  of  thirty, 
three  years  in  Police-lane.  Being  placed  under 
the  more  immediate  control  of  the  Town  Coonoil, 
the  market  was,  in  1870,  removed  to  Jail-square, 
the  site  of  the  present  building,  which  has  been 
erected  with  a view  to  the  greater  convenience 
and  better  accommodation  of  those  engaged  in 
the  business.  The  new  premises  are  one  story 
in  height,  and  consist  of  one  large  hall  abont 
77  ft.  long  by  55  ft.  wide  at  one  end,  and  35  ft. 
at  the  other,  light  being  obtained  from  the  roof. 
The  plans  of  the  new  structure  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  Garrick,  city  architect,  and  the  building 
operations  have  occupied  over  twelve  months. 

Hutcheson's  fi’ospttaZ.— Considerable  renova- 
tions  and  improvements  have  recently  been 
completed  by  Mr.  John  Baird,  an  old  pupil  of 
the  original  architect,  in  connexion  with  the 
Hutcheson’s  Hospital  Building,  lugram-street. 
The  edifice,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
commemorative  in  the  city,  was  erected  in 
1802-5,  from  designs  by  the  late  Mr.  David 
Hamilton,  as  a memorial  to  the  charitable 
Brothers  Hutcheson,  when  the  old  hospital  in 
Trongate  was  demolished.  The  present  building 
is  about  50  fD.  in  height,  and  has  a rusticated 
basement  story,  while  the  facade  to  Ingram- 
street,  on  the  npper  floor,  has  two  Corinthian 
columns  in  antse,  flanked  by  pilasters  of  the 
same  order,  and  in  the  niohes  between  them,  on 
either  aide,  are  the  statues  of  Messrs.  Geo.  and 
Thos.  nutohoson,  of  Lamblull,  founders  of  a 
magnificent  charitable  and  educational  institn. 
tioQj  of  which  the  citizens  are  prond.  Originally 
the  interior  of  the  bnilding  consisted  of  three 
floors,  the  street  floor  having  a height  of  11  ft., 
the  ball  above  being  53  ft.  in  length,  25  ft.  wide, 
and  20  ft.  high,  an  apartment  above  this  being 
formerly  used  for  school  purposes.  The  floor  of 
the  hall  has  now  been  raised  about  3 ft.,  with  a 
view  to  improve  the  street  flat,  which  is  at 
present  occupied  by  Messrs.  Holms  Brothers, 
the  well-known  maonfaoburers,  while  the  upper 
apartment  has  been  removed,  thus  increasing 
the  height  of  the  hall  to  30  ft. 


TWO  YEARS’  STREET-WOEK  IN  LEEDS. 

Feom  a report  made  to  the  Counoil  of  the 
borough  of  Leeds  by  Mr.  Alderman  Tatbam, 
the  chairman  of  the  Streets  and  Sewerage  Com- 
mittee,  it  appears  that  during  the  last  two  years 
as  much  as  25  miles  4 forlongs  and  148  yards  of 
sowers  have  been  laid  iu  that  borongh,  and,  in 
addition  to  this  great  length  of  sewers,  there 
have  been  laid  5 miles  3 furlongs  and  88  yards 
of  branch-pipes  from  the  sewers  towards  the 
bouses,  i.e.,  as  far  as  the  curbstones  of  the  foot- 
paths; and  that  1,801  street-gullies  have  been 
made  and  connected  with  tbe  sewers  by  the  con. 
tractors  who  have  done  the  other  work;  but  in 
addition  to  these  the  workmen  regularly  em- 
ployed  and  paid  by  the  corporation  pub  in  395 
new  gullies,  rebuilt  396  old  ones,  and  repaired 
the  large  number  of  2,024. 

The  cost  of  these  extensive  works  has,  of 
course,  been  great.  The  total  cost  of  sewerage 
works,  including  tbe  branches,  has  been,  in  the 
two  years,  29,3901. 

If  we  regard  the  surface-work  of  the  streets 
the  amount  done  appears  equally  large.  The 
number  of  streets  paved  and  flagged  daring  the 
two  years  has  been  146,  being  in  length  7 miles, 
3 furlongs,  and  171  yards.  When  honses  are 
built,  and  new  streets  laid  out  by  the  owners  of 
the  land,  these  are  paved  and  flagged  at  the 
expense  of  those  ownex-s.  They  may  do  the 
work  themselves,  if  they  please,  provided  it  be 
done  under  tbe  direction,  and  according  to  the 
rules,  of  the  Corporation  ; but  as  they  cannot  in 
general  do  the  work  for  leas  money  than  the 
Corporation  can  do  it  for  under  their  periodical 
contracts,  tbe  onetom  is  that,  in  general,  tbe  Cor- 
poratioD  pave  and  flag  tbe  new  streets,  and  charge 
the  expenses  to  the  owners.  It  is  usual  to  allow 
the  greater  number  of  houses  intended  to  be  built 
in  a new  street  to  be  built  before  the  paving  or 
flagging  is  done,  but  inasmuch  as,  without  some 
guide,  the  levels  of  the  several  door-sitls  would 
not  be  at  all  uniform,  the  'ground  is  roughly 


levelled,  and  tbe  curbstones  set  from  end  to  end 
of  the  intended  street,  from  which,  opposite  to 
them,  the  levels  of  the  several  door-sills  are 
fi.xed.  With  this  explanation  it  is  less  surprising 
than  it  otherwise  would  be  to  see  the  total 
length  of  curbing  done  in  the  last  two  years, 
set  down  as  being  17  miles,  3 furlongs,  and 
127  yards. 

The  total  cost  of  paving,  flagging,  and  curbing 
chargeable  to  owners  has  been  32,4501.,  and  the 
total  cost  of  paving  and  flagging  paid  out  of 
improvement  rates,  1,8601.  Thns  the  total  coat 
of  sewers  and  paving  has  been  64,120Z.,  or 
upwards  of  30,000Z.  a year,  taking  a mean  of 
the  two  years.  These  are  works  of  and  under 
the  surface. 

According  to  another  report  presented  to  the 
Counoil  of  the  borough  of  Leeds  by  the  Chair- 
man  of  the  Building  Clauses  Committee  (Mr.  R. 
Gallswortby,  the  present  mayor),  there  were 
presented  to  that  committee  for  approval  during 
the  last  two  years  plans  for  the  building  of 
7,559  houses,  of  which  4,874  were  approved. 
The  numbers  for  tbe  year  1876  were  about  one- 
seventh  greater  than  for  the  previous  year, 
being  3,546  in  1875  and  4,013  in  1876  presented 
for  approval,  and  2,074  in  1875  and  2,800  in  1876 
approved. 

During  the  same  two  years  the  plans  of  553 
buildings  were  approved,  consisting  of  mills, 
warehouses,  stables,  workshops,  &o.,  and  there 
were  submitted  plans  for  three  churches,  fifteen 
chapels,  six  mission-rooms,  one  synagogue,  one 
Roman  Catholic  seminary,  twenty. seven  schools, 
two  skating-rinks,  one  theatre,  two  circuses, 
three  bridges,  one  orphanage,  one  dining-hall. 

One  thousand,  two  hundred,  and  forty-four 
dwelling-houses  have  been  completed  and  certi- 
fied for  occupation  during  the  present  year.  Tbe 
population  is,  we  believe,  estimated  at  about 
280,000  at  this  time. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICT  RAILWAY  PROM  HAMMER. 

SMITH  TO  THE  SOUTH-WESTERN  LINE. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company 
are  at  present  engaged  iu  the  carrying  out  of 
extension  works  of  an  important  character, 
which,  when  completed,  will  place  their  line  in 
direct  connexion  with  that  of  the  South-Western 
Company,  by  a junction  near  the  Shafeesbury- 
road  Station,  and  thus  give  tbe  Metropolitan 
District  Company  a through  communication 
with  Richmond  and  WiDdsor.  The  extension 
line  commences  by  a deviation  to  the  south 
of  the  District  Railway,  a short  distance 
before  entering  the  Hammersmith  Station  from 
North  End,  being  carried  on  the  same  level 
until  it  reaches  Broadway,  when  it  crosses  under 
that  thoroughfare  by  a tunnel,  the  roadway 
being  supported  by  twenty  iron  girders  and  brick 
arches.  After  passing  under  Broadway  the  line 
is  continued  underground  on  an  ascending 
gradient,  until  it  reaches  the  Grove,  tbe  road, 
way  above  being  on  supporters  and  arches 
similar  to  those  in  Broadway.  From  this  point 
it  is  carried  forward  some  distance,  through  an 
open  ontting,  and  still  on  an  ascending  gradient, 
the  line  being  inclosed  on  each  side  by  strong 
retaining  walls.  It  is  thence  continued  on  an 
embankment,  crossing  over  Mansion  Honse- 
street,  which  has  been  lowered  10  ft.,  by  an  iron 
girder  bridge  ; also  over  Cambridge-road,  which 
has  also  been  lowered  8 ft.,  by  a similar  bridge. 
A short  distance  beyond  Cambridge-road  the  line 
is  continued  on  a brick  viaduct  of  ten  arches, 
and  thence  over  Clifton-road  by  another  girder 
bridge,  close  to  which  it  forms  a junction  with 
the  South-Western  line,  near  tbe  Shaftesbury- 
road  Station. 

The  Hammersmith  Station  will  be  doubled  in 
width  by  the  extension,  and  there  will  be  two 
sets  of  double  lines  of  rails  in  addition  to  a 
separate  line  and  sidings.  The  new  sets  of  rails 
on  the  south  side  of  the  station  will  be  for  the 
through  traffic  to  Richmond,  whilst  thoseon  the 
north  side  will  continue  to  be  used  for  the  local 
traffic  between  the  Mansion  House  and  tbe 
Hammersmith  Stations.  The  central  platform, 
a portion  of  which  has  been  removed,  in  order  to 
admit  of  one  of  the  new  lines  of  rails  being  laid 
down,  will  be  reconstenoted  and  lengthened,  and 
a wide  new  platform  will  also  be  erected  on  the 
south  side.  For  tbe  purposes  ofthe  works  several 
houses  and  shops,  on  both  sides  of  Broadway, 
have  been  purchased  and  taken  down  by  the 
company,  as  well  as  other  buildings  on  the  line  of 
route.  In  consequence  of  some  portions  of  the 
line  passing  nnder  the  level  of  the  sewers  be- 


longing to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
the  railway  company  have  had  to  construct  a 
new  sewer,  about  200  yards  in  length,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  4 ft.  by  3 ft.  The  com- 
pany  are  likewise  under  an  obligation  to  make  a 
new  road  from  Broadway  to  Grove-road,  40  ft. 
in  width,  and  also  to  raise  the  level  of  Bradmore- 
lane  6 ft.  Several  portions  of  the  works  arc 
already  in  a forward  state,  the  tunnel  under 
Broadway  being  nearly  completed,  as  well  as  the 
covered  way  in  continuation,  and  the  retaining 
walls  enclosing  the  open  catting,  to  the  point 
where  the  embankment  commences,  and  likewise 
the  bridges  and  viaduct.  It  is  expected  that 
the  extension  works  will  be  finished  and  ready 
for  the  through  traffic  to  Richmond  about  March 
next. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  tbe  company’s  engineer,  Messrs.  Lucas 
& Aird  being  the  contractors.  Tbe  Thames 
Ironworks  Company  supply  the  girders  and  iron, 
and  Mr.  Cleaver  is  the  sub-contractor  for  the 
brickwork.  Mr.  Price  is  the  general  superin- 
tendent in  charge. 

It  is  stated  that  in  constmeting  the  tunnel  it 
has  been  fonnd  that  great  facilities  exist  for 
joining  the  District  and  Metropolitan  systems, 
and  that  a very  slight  extension  only  will  be 
required,  with  a trifling  ascent  from  the  District 
to  the  Metropolitan,  to  complete  the  “ outer 
circle.”  It  is  added  that  negotiations  for  effect- 
ing this  completion  have  already  taken  place, 
and  that  a prospect  exists  of  its  being  shortly 
carried  ont,  when  much  change  and  incouveni- 
once  will  be  avoided. 


A NEW  MISSION  HOUSE,  OLD  KENT 
ROAD. 

The  Bishop  of  Gnildford  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a new  mission-bouse,  which  is  about 
to  be  erected  in  connexion  with  St.  Philip’s 
Church,  Avondale-square,  and  which  was  con- 
aecrated  and  opened  a few  months  ago.  The 
building  is  intended  to  be  utilised  for  general 
secular  purposes,  as  well  as  for  those  of  a dis- 
tinctly religions  character,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rapidly-increasing  vicinity  of  Avondale-square, 
which  was  only  the  other  day  a field,  but  is  now 
almost  covered  with  a very  good  class  of  houses, 
as  well  as  several  of  those  more  especially  suited 
to  tbe  labouring  population.  The  new  building, 
tbe  site  of  which  is  immediately  alongside  the 
church,  will  bo  uniform  with  the  last-named 
structure  in  its  architectural  features,  which  are 
Gothic,  and  the  materials  are  Kentish  rag  and 
Bath  stone.  It  will  consist  of  one  lofty  story, 
with  an  ornamental  gable  at  each  end,  and  will 
contain  a spacious  public  room  180  ft.  in  length, 
and  40  ft.  in  width,  together  with  committee  and 
retiring  rooms.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Richard 
Coe,  of  Furnival’s  Inn,  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Lapthorne. 


NEW  TOWN  HALLS. 

Newhrough. — On  the  15th  inst.  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a new  town-hall  was  laid  at  Now- 
brough,  Northumberland,  by  Miss  Todd,  of  New- 
brough  Park,  at  whose  sole  cost  the  building  is 
being  erected.  The  building  will  consist  of  a 
main  front  two  stories  iu  height,  with  a public 
hall  behind.  Tbe  ball  will  be  lighted  from  the 
roof.  Tbe  building  is  designed  in  the  Italian 
style.  The  principal  elevation  next  the  main 
road  will  be  divided  by  pilasters  into  three 
divisions.  In  the  centre  division  is  the  main 
entrance;  this  part  of  the  facade  being  carried 
up  above  the  parapet,  surmounted  by  a moulded 
pediment  on  pilasters  with  a centre  opening  for 
clock  dial.  At  each  side  of  the  entrance  on  the 
ground  floor  are  doable  windows  circular-headed; 
the  first-floor  windows  having  architraves  and 
sqnare  heads.  Above  this  the  parapet  has  been 
carried  up  with  dwarf  pilasters  and  turned 
balusters.  The  walling  is  built  of  chiselled 
block,  iu  courses,  with  moulded  and  chamfered 
stone  dressings.  The  contractors  are  Mr.  Thomas 
Welton.of  Birtley  Shield,  and  Mr.  John  Martin- 
son, of  Bellingham ; and  the  architects  are 
Messrs.  Thompson  & Dunn,  of  Newoastle-upon. 
Tyne. 

Lochmahen. — The  Loohmaben  town.hall  com- 
mittee have  resolved  to  advertise  for  tenders  for 
tbe  erection  of  the  new  town-hall.  On  the  groond- 
floor  to  the  west  will  be  the  oouncil-chamber, 

Itown-clerk’s  chamber,  reading-room  and  library, 
record  office,  &o. ; and  to  the  east  the  market- 
hall.  The  town-hall,  which  will  be  50  ft.  long 
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bj  20  ft.  broacl,  will  be  on  the  npper  floor,  reached 
by  a staircase  on  the  east  end  of  the  bnildiog, 
the  general  entrance  being  to  the  front  under 
the  steeple.  There  will  be,  on  the  upper  floor, 
also,  an  ante-room,  cloak-room.  See.  The  present 
steeple  will  be  overhanled.  The  estimated  cost 
is  upwards  of  1,0001. 

Jurerness. — At  a meeting  of  the  special  town- 
hall  committee  of  the  loTernees  town  council,  on 
the  14th  inst.,  it  was  agreed  to  instruct  the 
town  clerk  to  return  the  different  plans  and 
designs  to  the  respective  architects,  along  with 
an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  attention  given 
to  the  council’s  request. 


NEW  BANKING  PREMISES. 

ChippenlMin. — The  Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank  is 
about  to  erect  new  premises  in  High-street, 
Chippenham,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
to  its  present  offices.  The  tender  of  Mr.  Long, 
of  Bath,  has  been  accepted  by  the  directors,  at 
the  sum  of  3,920i.  The  highest  tender  was 
5,000?. 

Warrington. — The  increasing  business  of  Parr’s 
Banking  Company,  Warrington,  has  rendered  it 
necessary  that  their  premises  at  the  head  office 
in  Warrington  should  be  re-arranged  and  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  daring  the  past  twelve 
months  Messrs.  Gibson  & Son  have  been  engaged 
in  erecting,  in  the  rear  of  the  existing  premises, 
a large  building  which  is  to  constitute  the  future 
teliing-room  of  the  Bank.  The  telling.room, 
which  is  now  approaching  completion,  is  66  ft. 
by  60  ft.  The  centre  portion,  36  ft.  in  width,  is 
supported  by  eight  massive  pillars  of  red  Aber- 
deen  polished  granite,  20  ft.  high,  including  the 
richly  foliated  caps  and  stone-monlded  bases. 
A bold  cornice  with  cantilevers,  dentils  and 
foliated  enrichments,  is  carried  round  the  central 
portion  above  the  capitals,  and  from  this  springs 
a deeply.coved  ceiling.  An  abundant  supply  of 
light  has  been  obtained,  the  whole  of  the  centre 
and  two  aide  ceilings  being  arranged  in  panels  of  j 
tinted  glass,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Edmundaon,  of  I 
Manchester.  A dado  is  formed  with  Minton  & 
Taylor’s  glazed  encaustic  tiles  and  majolica,  4 ft. 

6 in.  from  floor,  finished  with  polished  oak  sur- 
base  and  moulded  skirting.  The  flooring  is  in 
two  thicknesses, — '[-in.  red  deal,  covered  with 
l^-in.  pitch  pine.  The  public  space,  36  fc,  by 
16  ft.,  will  be  covered  by  Dantzio  oak  flooring 
and  parqneterie  border  from  Messrs.  Gillow. 
The  blank  walls  on  the  south  side  are  panelled 
and  moulded  to  correspond  with  the  windows  on 
the  north  side.  The  end  window  is  executed  in 
Caen  stone,  with  three  granite  columns  from 
Shap.  The  doorways  are  surmounted  with  pedi- 
ments, filled  in  with  enrichments  in  plas'^er  and 
carried  on  ornamental  trusses.  On  the  east  enci 
of  the  telling-room  are  placed  rooms  for  the 
directors,  manager,  &c.  The  lavatories  havt 
been  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Jennings,  of  London. 
The  beating  apparatus  and  warming  armrge. 
ments  are  being  carried  ont  by  Messrs.  Newton 
& Chambers,  of  Sheffield  ; and  the  desks  and 
fittings  are  being  made  by  Messrs.  Garnett  & 
Sons,  from  designs  specially  prepared  by  the 
architects.  The  building  is  in  the  Italian  style  ; 
tbepainted  decorations  beingexecuted  by  Messrs. 
T.  Hesketh  & Son,  of  Warrington;  and  the 
plastering,  &c.,  has  been  done  by  Mr.  T.  Jones, 
of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Williams  has  acted  as  clerk 
of  works ; and  the  general  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Gibson  & Son,  who  have  carried  out  the 
work  from  plans  and  designs  furniehed  by  the 
architects,  Messrs.  John  White  & Co.,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  and  direction  of 
Mr.  Beesley. 


NEW  DOCKS. 

Devonport. — The  enlargement  or  reoonstrnc- 
tion  of  No.  3 Dock  at  Devonport  Dockyard  has 
been  undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  Pcthick,  contractor. 
It  will  be  450  ft.  long,  -15  ft.  deep,  and  will  be 
abont  fonr  times  the  present  area.  The  bottom 
will  be  slightly  elevated  in  the  centre,  sloping 
towards  the  ends,  thna  obviating  the  present  in- 
convenience felt  by  the  docks,  as  at  present  con- 
structed with  flat  bottoms,  being  always  wet.  The 
cost  of  its  construction  is  estimated  at  little  short 
of  200,0001.  20,000  tons  of  Dartmoor  granite 
will  be  used,  and  this  is  now  being  hewn  at 
Princetown.  The  cost  will  be  distributed  over 
the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  years  1876.7-8-9. 
It  will  therefore  be  four  years  in  hand.  It  is 
stated  that  to  avoid  controversy,  should  it  be 
deemed  advisable,  as  the  work  proceeds,  to 
modify  or  in  any  way  alter  the  plans,  and  also 


to  enable  a strict  Government  supervision  of  the 
work,  it  has  been  decided  to  depart  from  the 
usual  system  of  contracting  for  the  work  in 
block,  and  to  accept  contracts  for  the  work  as 
per  measurement.  It  will,  therefore,  be  bnilt 
upon  the  piece-work  basis,  entirely  under  the 
control  and  snpervision  of  the  Government 
officials  and  the  director  of  Works  Department. 

Middlesbrough. — The  new  graving-dock  which 
has  been  constructed  near  Normanby  Jetty,  at 
Middlesbroogh,  has  been  formally  opened.  The 
construction  of  this  dock  was  undertaken  by  the 
Tees  Conservancy  Commissioners,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  the  shipowners  and  others  trading  on 
the  Tees.  The  dock  is  500  ft.  long,  25  ft.  wide 
at  the  entrance,  50  ft.  wide  at  the  foot,  and  70  ft. 
wide  at  the  head.  The  depth  is  from  16  ft.  6 in. 
to  18  ft.  It  lies  in  a transverse  position  to  the 
river.  The  contract  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Ridley  & Hodgson,  of  Middlesbrough 
and  Newcastle.  Messrs.  Gwynne  & Co.  of 
Essex-street,  Strand,  have  supplied  two  centri- 
fugal  pumps  of  such  power  that  the  dock  can  be 
pumped  dry  in  two  and  a half  or  three  hours. 
Each  of  these  engines  has  a cylinder  of  18  in. 
diameter,  by  18  in.  stroke,  working  at  a pressure 
on  the  boiler  of  50  lb.  per  square  inch.  Each  is 
capable  of  lifting  10,000  gallons  per  minute. 
The  drainage  pnmp  is  6 in.  diameter,  6 in.  stroke, 
and  capable  of  lifting  500  gallons  per  minute. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  cost  about  35,0001. 
Tbe  Commissioners  have  reserved  land  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  dock,  in  order 
that  another  dock  may  be  constructed  if 
necessary. 

Whitehaven. — Tbe  new  wet.dock  at  White- 
haven was  opened  on  the  23rd  ulfc.  It  has  been 
constructed  from  plans  by  Mr.  Brunlees,  C.E.,  ; 
who  has  been  authorised  by  the  Dock  Trastees 
to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a graving  dock,  also  of  a railway 
to  connect  the  extreme  points  of  the  harbour, 
i and  likewise  to  deepen  the  same  at  the  present 
frontage,  where  an  accnmulation  of  sand  has 
taken  place.  The  works  have  been  in  progress 
for  the  last  five  years. 


NANT-CLWYD  HALL,  NEAR  RUTHIN. 

The  estate  of  Nant-Clwyd,  sitnate  about  fonr 
miles  from  Rnthin,  and  nnti!  within  the  last  few 
years  the  property  of  Mr.  Richard  C.  Naylor,  by 
whom  it  was  sold  to  its  present  proprietor,  Lient.- 
Col.  Naylor  Leyland,  has  recently  undergone 
extensive  improvements.  The  work  first  under- 
taken has  been  the  mansion,  the  older  portions 
of  which  are  reputed  to  have  been  from  the 
designs  of  Inigo  Jones.  Although  the  bouse 
had  been  nonBiderably  enlarged  in  1857,  by  the 
owner,  under  tbe  direction  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling, 
architect,  of  London,  and  the  additions  at  that 
time  consisted  of  a new  saloon,  entrance-hall, 
and  bedrooms,  yet  the  old  servants’  offices 
remained;  and  the  staircase,  which  was  a fine 
specimen  of  Italian  foliated  work  in  oak,  with 
grotesque  fignres  on  carved  newels,  and  scroll 
balnstrades,  lost  much  of  its  effect  from  the 
contracted  space  in  which  it  was  placed  ; and 
the  arrangements  of  the  house  being  insufficient 
for  Colonel  Leyland,  he  determined  upon 
doubling  its  capacity,  and  called  in  the  services 
of  Mr.  David  Walker,  arohifect,  Liverpool,  who 
has  so  enlarged  and  improved  it  as  to  render  it 
one  of  the  most  complete  country  residences  in 
tbe  Vale  of  Clwyd.  The  additions  embrace  a 
large  range  of  kitchens,  offices,  servants’  hall, 
housekeeper’s,  and  other  apartments,  covering  a 
ground-floor  area  of  600  square  yards,  with 
servants’  bedrooms,  ranges  of  stable  offices, 
coachman’s  house,  &o.,  whilst  tbe  reception- 
rooms  consist  of  a banquet-hall,  30  fD.  by  52  ft. 
and  23  ft.  high;  drawing-rooms,  billiard  and 
other  suites  of  private  apartments,  and  a magni- 
ficent staircase  of  oak,  in  which  the  old  work  has 
been  incorporated,  and  the  new  finely-carved 
work  designed  to  correspond.  A long  corridor, 
10  ft.  wide,  with  a dark  oak  dado,  leads  to  the 
banquet-hall,  an  apartment  with  a richly, 
panelled  and  coffered  timber  ceiling,  and  a mul- 
tiform-panelled dado  of  finely  - marked  oak, 
broken  on  two  sides  by  massive  oak  and  marble 
chimney-pieces,  carved  by  Eogerson,  of  Liver- 
pool. The  floor  has  a wide  margin  of  Arrow, 
smith’s  parquet,  the  centre  being  laid  for 
dancing.  The  exterior  of  the  old  hon-e  is  of  the 
period  of  James  I.,  with  high.pitched  roof  and 
other  characteristic  features,  and  the  new  work 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  same  style.  The 
general  facing  of  the  walls  is  of  red  brick,  -nith 
qnoins,  architraves,  and  pediment  heads  of 


Miners  stone,  with  carvings  in  the  tympanums. 
A new  drive,  with  entranoe-gates,  and  lodge,  has 
been  constructed,  and  tbe  ground  laid  out  by 
Messrs.  F.  & A.  Dickson,  of  Chester.  The  several 
works  have  coat  over  20,0001.  Tbe  contractor 
for  the  buildings  was  Mr.  D.  Readdie,  of  Liver- 
pool,  Mr.  William  Laidlow  being  clerk  of  the 
works;  tbe  architect,  as  before  mentioned, being- 
Mr.  David  Walker. 


THE  GRAND  LODGE  TEMPLE  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

AlIEEICAX  I'REEMASONS. 

Among  the  many  handsome  buildings  erected 
by  the  Freemasons  of  America,  none  can  rival 
the  Temple  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Philadelphia. 
This  costly  building  is  in  the  style  of  archi. 
tecture  called  by  the  Americans,  “ Norman, 
probably  beoanse  they  are  under  the  impression 
that  their  forefathers,  the  English,  who  intro- 
duced it  in  America,  obtained  something  like  it 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqneror,  from  Nor- 
mandy. The  principal  corridor,  20  ft.  wide,  and 
250  fc.  long,  built  in  the  Doric  stylo,  is  reached 
from  the  external  portal.  The  library  of  the 
temple,  30  fc.  high,  4-5  ft.  broad,  and  65  ft.  long, 
is  adorned  by  a double  row  of  oolnmns;  the 
banqueting-ball,  of  the  same  height  and  breadth, 
aud  of  nearly  double  the  length,  which  has 
its  walls  decorated  with  paintings  of  flowers, 
fruit,  and  birds,  is  lighted  by  fifteen  candelabra. 
At  the  npper  end  of  tbe  principal  staircase  is  a 
fonntain,  round  which  groups  of  exotio  plants 
will  be  placed.  The  hall  of  the  Grand  Lodge  is 
executed  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and  its  decora- 
tions are  of  a gorgeous  description.  Tbe  subjects 
are  the  symbolic  figures  of  Freemasonry.  The 
ohapter-roomisin  the  style  of  Italian  Reuaiseance ; 
then  follows  an  Egyptian  hall,  fitted  np  like  an 
Egyptian  temple;  then  a Norman  and  an  Ionic 
hall,  a hall  of  commanders  of  Great  Templars 
in  the  Corinthian  style,  and  yet  many  other 
rooms  and  halls,  all  fully  decorated.  Tbe  tower 
forming  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  temple  has 
a height  of  250  ft.  Fireproof  vaults  in  the  base- 
ment contain  the  archives  and  insignia  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  The  bnilding  has  consumed  about 
ten  millions  of  bricks.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
ofthe  wealth  oftheGrand  Lodge  ofPennsylvania, 
when  it  is  stated  that  daring  the  three  or  four 
years  taken  for  the  erection  of  the  temple  they 
have  expended  on  it  8l,-100,000. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE  : 

79,  MARK.LANE. 

Outt  engraving  illustrates  tbe  Mark-lane  front 
of  a block  of  buildings,  having  even  a larger 
frontage  towards  London-street,  and  which  is 
b:)ing  erected  for  Messrs.  Sandon  Brothers,  of  St. 
Swibhin’s-laue,  upon  the  site  recently  <x;ciipifid 
by  Nos.  76  to  81,  Mark-lane,  and  Nos.  14  bo  18, 
London-street,  and  covering  an  area  of  about 
11,300  ft.  Being  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  corn,  wine, 
and  shipping  trades,  two  stories  of  cellars  have 
been  constructed,  connected  with  offices  on  the 
ground-floor. 

The  npper  portion  of  the  building  is  arranged 
as  suites  of  offices,  and  is  approached  byadouble 
stone  staircase,  which  ascends  from  the  central 
corridor,  there  being  entrances  both  from 
Mark-lane  and  London-street. 

Tbe  tympanum  of  the  pediment  over  the 
entrance  in  the  Mark-lane  front  is  enriched  by 
sculptured  figures  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  aud 
that  of  the  London-street  front  by  figures  of 
Neptune  and  Europa.  Both  fronts  areof  stone. 

The  buildings  were  designed,  and  are  being 
carried  ont  by  Mr.  W.  Seckham  Wibherington, 
of  LeadenbaH-street.  The  total  cost  is  estimated 
at  about  40,000L 


City  Improvements. — At  a meeting  of  the 
City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  on  the  19th  inst., 
Mr.  Deputy  H.  L.  Teylor  said  be  bad  brought 
before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the 
question  of  contributions  towards  their  improve- 
ments. Oat  of  the  120,0C0I.  which  tbe  Board 
had  Parliamentary  power  to  expend  with  regard 
to  improvements  in  tbe  metropolis,  60,0001, 
were  allocated  to  the  City  towards  the  improve- 
ments  undertaken  by  this  Commission.  Of  the 
60,0001.,  there  was  a balance  of  23,5821.  due  to 
them.  Acting  on  tbe  instructions  of  the  Com- 
mission, he  had  brought  the  matter  before  the 
Boerd,  who  had  agreed  to  advance  23,000i.  of  the 
23,582?. 
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NEW  OATTEE  MAKKET  AT  STOCKTON. 

On  tbe  13th  iosfc.  a new  cattle-market,  which 
has  been  in  course  ofconstrootion  since  June  last, 
was  opened  at  Stockton.  For  many  years  the 
market  has  been  heldintheHigh-street.butitwas 
felt  that  the  holding  of  it  in  a crowded  street  was  a 
great  inconvenience.  The  desirability  of  removing 
the  market  was  brought  before  the  Town  Council, 
and  eventually  it  was  decided  to  utilise  the  Green, 
a large  apace  lying  behind  the  parish  church, 
close  to  tbe  High-street.  Mr.  Geo.  Edwards, 
the  borough  aurveyor,  submitted,  in  Angnet, 
1875,  a plan  for  its  conversion  into  a cattle 
market.  That  plan  provided  for  the  division  of 
the  space  into  three  sections.  The  west. end 
section,  immediately  behind  the  ohnroh,  and 
nearest  to  the  High-street,  was  to  be  furnished 
with  59  fat-cattle  pens,  each  to  hold  10  animals; 
and  tbe  eaat-end  section  with  23  store-cattle 
pens,  each  to  hold  26  animals.  The  centre 
section  was  to  be  allotted  for  sheep  and  pigs, 
and  200  sheep-pens  and  42  pig-pens,  each 
capable  of  holding  12  animals,  were  proposed 
to  be  constructed.  With  tbe  exception  of 
a few  minor  details,  the  work  has  now  been 
completed.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  trees 
and  substantial  iron  railings.  The  contractors 
were: — Pens,  Mr.  Thomas  Hanvy,  Stockton; 
outer  railings,  Messrs.  R.  & S.  Adams,  Gainford  ; 
excavating  and  formation  of  fonndations,  Mr. 
Nicholson,  Stockton;  the  paving  was  done  by 
the  Corporation.  The  total  cost  of  the  market, 
inclnding  tbe  amount  expended  in  acquiring  tbe 
vicarage  and  land  behind,  and  the  Commissioners’ 
interest  in  the  Green,  is  estimated  at  between 
17,000i'.  and  18,0001. 


RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  the  course  of  his  inangnral  address  on  the 
llth  inst.,  as  President  of  the  Civil  and  Me- 
chanical Engineers’  Society,  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft 
said  that  in  1819,  when  Thomas  Gray,  the  first 
promoter  of  railways,  published  a work  on  the 
subject,  he  was  considered  little  better  than  a 
madman  ; but  his  name,  associated  with  those 
of  Joseph  Sanders  and  William  and  Edward 
Pease,  should  always  be  held  in  respect,  for 
these  were  the  men  who  first  promnlgated  and 
bronght  the  subject  commercially  home  to  the 
people  of  their  time. 

Fifty-four  years  ago  it  took  seventeen  honrs, 
and  forty  years  ago  mail  coaches  were  fourteen 
hours,  running  from  Derby  to  London,  the 
distance  being  about  130  miles  ; the  outside 
fare  SOs.,  and  the  inside  fare  52b.  The  charge 
for  sending  letters  at  this  time  was  lOd.  each. 
To  send  silk  goods  by  boat  ooat  5s.  per  cwt.  ; 
other  goods,  from  Ss.  6d.  to  53.,  according  to  their 
value.  To  send  goods  of  all  sorts  by  Piokford’s 
vans,  or  by  coach,  the  charge  was  14a.  per  cwt. 

In  addition  to  paying  their  fares,  passengers 
had  to  atop  for  refreshments  three  times  on  the 
journey,  and  each  time  there  was  a change  of 
coachmen  and  guards,  who  had  all  to  be  feed. 
The  Midland  Company,  as  all  know,  will  now 
take  yon  this  journey  in  abont  three  hours,  tbe 
third  class  fare  being  lOs.  7d. ; and  the  first-class 
fare  17s. ; such  is  the  change  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  railways. 

The  following  statistics,  compiled  from  si-x 
of  our  principal  companies’  half-yearly  reports, 
will  in  some  measnre  serve  to  show  ns  what 
magnitude  railways  have  grown  to  in  the  United 
Kingdom  : — 


MELBURY  CHURCH,  DORCHESTER. 

This  chnrch  has  been  lately  re-opened,  after 
having  been  fully  restored  at  the  sole  cost  of  the 
Earl  of  Ilohester.  The  church  is  situated  within 
the  park,  and  close  to  the  mansion  at  Melbury. 
It  is  small  but  most  perfect  in  form  ; consisting 
of  nave,  transepts,  and  chancel,  with  a square 
tower  at  the  intersection,  and  is  all  of  the  same 
date, — tbe  fifteenth  century.  It  is  wholly  built 
of  Ham-hill  stone,  and  the  exterior  is  in  a very 
good  state  of  preservation.  Crosses  have  been 
added  to  the  gables  where  deficient,  and  figures 
on  pedestals  (consisting  of  the  four  Evangelists) 
at  the  feet  of  the  gables  to  the  transepts, — St. 
I’eter  and  St.  Paul  at  tbe  east  end,  and  Moses 
and  David  at  the  west  end.  The  supporters  of 
the  family,  the  fox  and  the  lion,  have  been  also 
added  at  the  angles  of  the  tower,  seated  on 
pedestals. 

Internally  the  ceilings  were  of  plaster  throngb- 
oat,  and  the  fittings  of  late  eighteenth-century 
work.  New  oak  open  timber  roofs  have  been 
substituted  for  the  plaster  ceilings.  That  in  tbe 
nave  is  a hammer-beam  roof  with  carved  bosses, 
and  supported  on  sculptured  and  carved  atone 
corbels.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  vaulted  in 
oak,  divided  into  elaborate  and  richly. carved 
panelling.  Tbe  tower  has  a new  oak  ceiling 
with  arched  ribs  and  central  glazed  oak  lantern, 
admitting  tbe  light  to  the  church  from  tbe  belfry 
windows. 

The  nave  and  transepts  are  filled  with  open 
oak  benches  with  carved  arm. rests,  carved  panel 
baoks,  and  carved  front  panelling.  The  chancel 
is  filled  with  richly-carved  oak  stalls,  having 
the  supporters  and  arms  of  tbe  family  on  the 
stall-ends.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  which 
are  of  oak,  are  carried  out  in  the  same  manner, 
with  open  carved  panelling,  and  foliage  and 
flowers  intermingled  with  the  tracery.  The 
reredos,  which  is  also  new,  is  formed  in  Caen 
stone,  containing  in  the  centre  the  Laiit  Supper 
executed  in  alto-relievo  in  statuary  marble. 
The  sides  of  the  reredoa  are  divided  into  com. 
partments,  having  enriched  and  projecting  ogee 
canopies,  over  bas-reliefs  in  alabaster,  consisting 
of  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists,  the 
holy  dove,  the  pelican  in  iis  piety,  tbe  three 
fishes,  as  emblematical  of  tbe  name  of  Christ,  and 
the  Agnus  Dei.  The  side-walla  above  tbe  stalls 
have  enriched  panelling  in  Caen  atone,  filled  in 
with  marbles  in  geometrical  patterns.  Tbe 
plain  portions  of  the  reredos,  as  well  as  the 
dado  within  the  altar-rails,  are  also  inlaid  with 
polished  marbles  in  pattern,  and  the  shafts  of 
the  columns  to  the  reredos  and  the  windows  are 
of  green  marble.  Above  the  springing  of  the 
aide-windows,  and  over  the  east  window,  tto 
walla  are  again  inlaid  with  coloured  marbles  in 
geometrical  patterns.  The  remaining  portions 
of  the  walling  throughout  the  church  have 
been  lined  with  Ham-hill  stone  ashlar.  The 
floors  have  been  laid  with  Minton’s  tiles. 

The  carving  is  arranged  from  natural  foliage, 
interspersed  with  birds,  insects,  animals,  &c. 
Tbe  variety  in  the  foliage,  both  in  wood  and 
stone,  is  very  great,  there  being  scarcely  two 
examples  alike  throughont  the  whole  work.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  James  K.  Colling,  and  the 
carving  was  all  executed  from  fnll-sized  drawings 
and  designs  made  by  that  gentleman  with  his 
own  hands.  The  sculpture,  carved  stonework, 
and  marble  inlay,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
oak  seating,  stall-work,  pulpit,  desk,  &o.,  were 
carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  of  Edward- 
street,  Hampstead.road.  Tbe  carved  oak  roofs 


were  by  Messrs.  Cornish  & Gaymer,  of  North 
Walsham,  and  tbe  restoration  of  the  heraldic 
glass,  new  windows  in  tbe  nave,  as  well  as  the 
new  east  window  representing  the  ascension  of 
Our  Lord,  were  executed  by  Messrs.  W.  M. 
Pepper  & Co.,  of  the  Euston-road. 

The  chnrch  contains  some  interesting  menu- 
raents  belonging  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of 
Ilohester,  the  Fox.Strangways,  especially  two 
canopied  tombs  in  Purbeck  marble,  with  recum- 
bent figures  in  alabaster,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, of  knights  in  full  armour, — one,  that  of 
“ Sir  Gyles  Strangways,  Knyght,”  the  date  of 
which  is  1532.  There  is  also  a brass,  which  was 
in  the  floor,  to  this  knight,  with  a figure  also  in 
armour,  accompanied  by  his  arms  and  that  of 
Lady  Jane,  his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Joha 
Mordaunt,  of  Meryfylde,  esquire  ; also  the  arms 
of  Henry  Strangways,  esquire,  who  died  at  the 
siege  of  Bolleyne,  and  of  Margaret,  bis  wife, 
daughter  of  Lady  George  Ross.  These,  with 
other  remains  of  brasses,  have  been  taken  np 
and  placed,  so  as  to  preserve  them,  upon  the 
transept  walls,  inlaid  on  Purbeck  marble  slabs, 
with  inscriptions  beneath  saying  from  what  parts 
of  the  churoh  they  have  been  taken.  There  is 
also  a beautiful  kneeling  statue  by  Cbantrey,  of 
a former  Countess  of  Ilohester,  mother  of  the 
present  Lady  Caroline  Kerrison,of  Oakley  Park, 
Suffolk. 


DRAINAGE  MATTERS. 

Rhyl. — The  Rhyl  commissioners  and  rate- 
payers have  been  greatly  astonished  by  the 
amount  of  estimated  expenditure  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  an  entire  system  of  drainage. 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  estimates  that  the 
drainage  and  providing  for  an  outfall  by  gravita- 
tion will  cost  28,0001.,  whilst  the  ontfall, 
managed  by  pumping,  would  cost  23,0001.,  but 
the  latter  would  take  -lOOZ.  yearly  to  work  it. 

Boyyio)'. — Mr.  H.  Denman,  of  Brighton,  was 
lately  engaged  by  tbe  Bognor  Local  Board  to- 
report  as  to  the  beet  means  of  carrying  oflf  the 
sewage  of  tho  town.  The  present  drain  in  High- 
street  and  West-street  he  proposes  to  intercept 
at  two  points,  viz,,  atYork-road  and  at  the  south 
end  of  West-street,  by  this  means  ntilising  nearly 
tbe  whole  of  the  existing  drains.  Tbe  present 
ontfall  at  West-street  be  proposes  to  alter,  and 
retain  as  a storm  overflow,  which  will  greatly 
help  the  discharge  in  case  of  a sadden  glut.  He 
proposes  placing  the  ontfall  chamber  at  the 
south  end  of  York-road ; thence  the  sewage- 
will  be  taken  by  a cast-iron  24.in.  pipe,  bearing 
eastward  to  a point  about  due  south  of  Black 
Rook.  This  in  itself  will  have  the  advantage  of 
taking  the  sewage  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  parish,  and  the  tide  will  complete  the  scheme, 
running  as  it  does  four  hours  and  a half  to  the 
east,  and  then  returning  westward.  By  this 
means,  the  sewage  will  be  taken  right  away  to 
the  eastward,  it  being  allowed  to  flow  in  daring 
a portion  of  the  time  the  tide  is  running  east,  so 
that  it  will  not  return.  The  whole  coat  is  esti- 
mated  at  6,646L  The  Board  has  decided  on  carry- 
ing Mr.  Denman’s  soggestions  into  effect. 

Selkirk. — The  Selkirk  Town  Conncil  on  the 
11th  inst.  resolved  to  take  steps  to  secure  the 
thorough  drainage  of  the  town,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  appoint  an  engineer,  the  Provest 
moving  that  Mr.  Carter,  Edinburgh,  bo  employed. 
He  said  Mr.  Carter  was  well  acquainted  with  tbe 
connexion  of  pipes  and  drains,  and  house-pipes, 
and  with  trapping  and  ventilation.  Mr.  Scott 
moved  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Young,  C.E.. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Perth,  aa  he  had  been  formerly  engaged  in  eur* 
veying  the  town  for  the  pnrpoae,  and  his  plans 
had  been  accepted.  A good  deal  of  discussion 
followed  as  to  the  appointment,  in  the  coarse  of 
which  the  Liemar  system  of  pneumatic  drainage 
came  up.  Upon  a vote  being  taken  as  to  whether 
the  Town  Conncil  ehould  employ  Mr.  Carter  or 
Mr.  Young  as  their  engineer,  sis  voted  for  the 
Provost’s  motion  and  nine  for  Mr.  Scott’s.  The 
motion  to  employ  Mr.  Young  was  therefore 
declared  carried. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Heanor. — New  waterworks  are  to  be  erected 
at  Langley,  Heanor,  by  the  Heanor  Local  Board. 
The  estimated  cost  is  10,3001.  Mr.  Richards,  of 
Langley,  is  the  engineer,  and  has  prepared  a 
plan  for  submitting  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  London. 

Richmond. — It  would  seem  that  Richmond  is 
threatened  with  a discontinuance  of  its  water, 
supply.  For  several  months  the  Select  Vestry 
of  Richmond,  Snrrey,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  water  sopplied  to 
the  town  by  the  Sonthwark  and  Vanxhall  Com- 
pany,  have  been  engaged  in  carrying  cat  works 
for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  town  from  an 
artesian  well.  Application  was  made  by  the 
Southwark  and  Vaaxhall  Company  to  Vice- 
Chancellor  Malins  to  restrain  the  vestry  from 
proceeding  with  the  works,  but  it  was  dismissed 
with  costs.  On  the  19ih  inst.,  at  a meeting  of 
the  vestry,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Rumble, 
engineer  to  the  company,  stating  that  in  going 
through  the  papers  in  connexion  with  the  late 
legal  proceedings,  and  reviewing  the  decision  of 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins  and  the  several  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  the  Richmond  Water 
Company,  and  also  those  relating  to  the  South- 
wark and  Vauxball  Company,  he  was  compelled 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  company  had 
no  Parliamentary  right  to  extend  the  water- 
supply  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Richmond,  or  for  other  sanitary 
purposes.  Under  these  oircomstanees,  acting 
under  the  instructions  of  bis  directors,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  the  vestry  notice  that,  on  and 
after  the  13th  day  of  January  next,  the  company 
would  cease  the  water-supply  to  the  town  of 
Richmond,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  cessation 
complete,  on  that  day  he  proposed  to  out  off  all 
connexions  of  supply,  unless  the  vestry  were 
prepared  to  pay  compensation  for  the  con. 
tinnanoe. 

Taunton. — The  Taunton  Local  Board  of  Health 
have  resolved  to  apply  for  leave  to  borrow  30,0001. 
for  purchasing  the  waterworks  and  other  rights 
to  enable  them  to  supply  the  town  with  water. 

Peebles. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Peebles 
Town  Council,  the  plans  submitted  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  C.E.,  for  increasing  the  supply  of 
water  were  taken  into  consideration.  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  scheme  was  generally  approved  of, 
and  details  were  remitted  to  a committee,  with  a 
view  to  meet  the  engineer,  and  report  to  the 
Conncil  at  an  early  date,  so  aa  to  allow  the 
works  to  be  proceeded  with  immediately.  The 
present  supply  of  water  from  Meldon  Burn  was 
introdnoed  nine  years  ago,  at  a cost  of  about 
5,0001.,  and  was  then  thought  to  be  sufficient, 
bntthe  town  having  since  that  time  greatly  in- 
creased, chiefly  through  the  erection  oftwo  large 
factories  and  numerous  villas,  a scarcity  of  water 
has  been  for  some  years  experienced.  The  addi- 
tional  supply,  together  with  the  improvement 
upon  the  drainage,  is  estimated  to  coat  1,5001., 
and  to  increase  the  present  supply  of  thirty-one 
gallons  per  bead  on  a population  of  4,000  to 
forty-seven  gallons. 

Downpatrick. — Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  has  re- 
ported to  the  Downpatrick  Water-anpply  Com. 
mittee  on  the  schemes  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Anoketill  and  Stockdale,  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  C.E., 
and  Mr.  H.  N.  Reid.  The  report  stated  that  the 
scheme  of  Messrs.  Anoketill  & Stockdale  was 
decidedly  the  cheapest  and  best  which  had  yet 
been  projected.  Mr.  Bateman  believed,  how- 
ever, that  it  oonld  not  be  carried  ont  for  less 
than  6,0001.,  to  which  must  be  added  the  coat  of 
pumping  and  the  rent  of  the  mills  ; “ still,”  con- 
tinned  Mr.  Bateman,  “even  including  these 
items,  it  is  cheaper,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a better 
scheme  than  Mr.  Smyth’s  Strnell  project,  or 
than  any  of  those  which  I had  before  me  at 
the  time  of  making  my  former  report.”  After 
some  disonsaion,  it  was  resolved, — “ That  this 
committee,  having  an  aversion  to  supplying  the 
town  by  means  of  pumping,  and  preferring 
that  by  gravitation,  recommend  the  adoption 


of  Mr.  Reid’s  plan  from  Tanaghmore,  at  a coat 
not  exceeding  9,5001.,  provided  that,  on  an 
analysis  being  obtained,  the  water  be  found  un- 
objeotionable."  It  was  further  resolved,  — 
“That,  in  case  Mr.  Reid’s  speoifioation  should 
not,  at  the  cost  of  9,5001.,  satisfy  the  Local 
Government  Board,  or  that  the  quality  of  the 
water  be  not  satisfactory,  then  we  recommend 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  Bowers’s  scheme  at  a cost 
not  to  exoeed  13,0001.,  with  a 7-ia.  pipe.” 

Exeter. — At  a meeting  of  the  Exeter  Town 
Conncil  on  the  15th  inst.  the  town  clerk  men- 
tioned  that  he  had  received  a report  from  Mr. 
Richard  Hassard,  C.E.,  of  London,  relative  to  a 
new  water-supply  for  the  city.  As  the  docu- 
ment was  a very  lengthy  one,  it  was  referred 
to  the  sanitary  committee. 

Tunbridge  Wells. — After  a long  debate  the 
Local  Board  has  decided  upon  proceeding  at 
once  with  an  enlargement  of  the  water-supply  of 
Tunbridge  Welle,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  32,0001. 
Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  exact  amount  of  the  present  supply.  The 
yield  seems  to  vary  from  250,000  to  600,000 
gallons  a day,  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  unceasing. 

Mexhorough, — At  ameeting  of  the  Mexborough  ; 
Local  Board,  on  the  7th  inat.,  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
C.E.,  attended  to  explain  certain  schemes  which 
he  was  prepared  to  carry  ont,  the  Government 
inspector  (Mr.  W.  J.  Sendall)  being  present.  Mr. 
Tomlinson  said  there  were  several  schemes 
which  were  feasible  for  Mexboronuh.  One  was 
to  obtain  a supply  from  Sheffield,  which 
would,  perhaps,  be  the  most  costly.  Then 
there  was  the  St.  Helen’s  and  Ludwell 
scheme,  and  a snpply  might  also  be  obtained 
from  the  east  end  of  Mexborough.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  town  would 
be  better  served  by  a company.  As  a rule,  com- 
panics  were  doing  better  than  local  authorities 
in  this  matter.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  form 
a private  company  to  carry  out  the  water  scheme 
at  once,  and  have  it  Cnisbed  daring  the  next 
summer,  provided  the  Local  Board  would  offer  no 
oppositioD.  He  would  undertake  to  find  a supply 
for  doable  the  prenent  population,  and  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  late  Dr.  Fairbank  (medical  officer  of  the 
Board)  had  said  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  not  sanction  a scheme  which  gave  a 
less  supply  than  twenty  gallons  per  head  per 
day.  Now  he  (Mr.  Tomlinson)  would  em- 
phatically deny  that ; he  bad  seen  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  had 
pat  the  question  to  him,  and  that  gentleman 
told  him  that  if  he  presented  a scheme  for  Mex- 
borongh,  or  any  where  else,  giving  a supply  of 
ten  gallons  per  head  per  day,  he  would  pass  it. 
He  was  quite  prepared  to  carry  out  a scheme, 
and  a good  one  too,  for  4,0001.  Mr.  Sendall 
asked  if  Mr.  Tomlinson  included  a reservoir  in 
bis  calculation  ? Mr.  Tomlinson  : Yes,  a covered 
reservoir.  The  further  consideration  of  the 
subject  was  adjourned. 


NEW  FOUNTAINS. 

Leek.— A.  drinking-fountain,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
William  Challinor,  has  been  erected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Market-place,  on  what  is  known 
as  the  “ Butter-market,”  where  the  so-called  old 
Town  Hall  recently  stood.  The  designer  of  the 
ornamental  portion  of  the  fountain  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Durham,  A.R.A.  The  work  consists  of  a doable 
drinking-fountain,  oast  in  bronze,  showing  two 
node  children  gambolling  among  the  water-flags, 
until  one  detects  a frog  and  recoils  with  child- 
like  horror,  while  the  one  on  the  other  side  con. 
tinues  bis  laughter  and  bis  game.  This  part  of 
the  work  was  in  the  last  Academy  Exhibition. 
The  base  of  the  fountain  consists  of  an  octagon 
pillar,  resting  upon  a series  of  four  steps,  while 
upon  the  pillar  is  this  inscription, — 

, “ From  limpid  streams  beneath  the  rocks  and  heather,” 

” A thing  of  beanty^is  a joy  for  ever.” 

Upon  this  pillar  rests  a circular  basin  of  red 
polished  granite,  which  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  of  Aberdeen,  and  which  came  from 
quarries  at  Peterhead,  north  of  the  town.  A 
portion  of  the  design  includes  a single  jet  of 
water  rising  from  the  centre  3 ft.  in  height  j but 
this  will  notbeosually  in  play. 

Cahir,  Ireland. — A new  fountain  in  connexion 
with  the  supply  of  water  from  the  Soarrongh 
mountains  to  the  iuhabitants  of  Cahir,  has  been 
erected  in  the  Square,  nearly  opposite  the  Glen- 
gall  Arms  Hotel,  through  the  munificence  of  Lady 
Margaret  Cfaarteris.  An  octagonal  basin,  8 ft. 
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in  diameter,  formed  of  cat  limestone,  2 ft.  3 in. 
high,  is  useful  as  a font,  from  which  horses  and 
cattle  can  drink.  A square  plinth  of  cut-Ume- 
etone,  2 ft.  6 in.  on  each  side,  and  2 ft.  3 in. 
high,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  this  basin,  on 
which  is  set  a base  that  supports  a oircolar 
column  of  limestone,  1 ft.  3 in.  high,  and  1 ft. 
5 in.  in  diameter.  A carved  stone  is  placed  on 
this,  on  which  fonr  lions’  heads  are  formed, 
through  each  of  which  an  ornamental  iron  pipe 
is  placed  that  conveys  the  water  on  pressing 
a small  brass  knob.  On  this  column,  which 
supports  the  lions’  heads,  another  of  the  same 
height  is  placed,  the  top  of  which  is  capped  by 
a carving,  somewhat  of  Corinthian  form.  A 
square  scone  rests  on  this,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  which  the  date,  1876,  is  out,  and  on  the 
western  the  words,  “ In  Memoriam,”  doubtless 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  and  muoh-lamented 
Colonel  the  Hon.  R.  Cbarteris.  This  is  sur- 
mounted by  a canopy,  supported  by  four  small 
columns  with  grotesque  lions’  heads  carved  on 
the  corners;  and  the  top,  consisting  of  a carved 
finial,  with  shamrocks  nearly  cut  on  each  face. 
The  entire  forms  a column,  11  ft.  6 in.  high.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Young,  of  Exeter  Hall,  London, 
and  Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Brunswick-street,  Dublin,  was 
the  contractor. 


NEW  CEMETERIES. 

Taunton  St.  James. — A new  cemetery  for  the 
parish  of  Taunton  St.  James  was  consecrated  on 
the  5th  inst.  The  cemetery  has  been  laid  out, 
and  the  buildings  constructed  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  John  Bavan,  architect,  Bristol,  which  were 
chosen  in  competition.  The  cemetery  is  upwards 
of  four  acres  in  extent.  The  chapels  occupy 
about  the  centre  of  the  ground  from  north  to 
south.  The  size  of  the  Episcopal  chapel  is  33  ft. 
by  18  ft.,  standing  due  east  and  west;  nud  at 
right  angles  with  it  is  the  Nonconformist  chapel, 
29  ft.  6 in.  by  18  ft.  A chancel  is  provided.  A 
vestry,  having  a water-closet  and  lavatory,  is 
attached  to  each  chapel.  Adjoining  the  chapels, 
and  separated  from  them  by  glazed  screens  at 
the  sides  (and,  in  the  case  of  the  Episcopal 
chapel,  opposite  the  entrance  porch),  are 
mortuaries,  14  ft.  6 in.  long  by  8 ft.  each,  for  the 
reception  of  coffins  during  the  performance  of 
the  burial  service.  The  mortuaries  are  arranged 
with  doors  at  each  end,  so  as  to  afford  the  best 
means  of  ingress  and  egress,  together  with 
perfect  ventilation.  The  walling  is  of  Monkton 
stone.  The  quoins,  tracery,  and  other  dressings 
are  of  Bath  atone.  The  shafts  to  the  bell. turret 
are  of  Lydeard  and  Westleigh  stone,  rubbed  and 
sanded,  or  tooled,  according  to  the  use  made  of 
it.  The  roofs  are  of  red  deal,  covered  with 
Bangor  blue  and  Penmoyle  sea-green  slates  in 
patterns.  Internally  the  walls  are  stuccoed. 
The  style  adopted  for  the  design  is  Early 
Pointed.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Spilier,  builder,  of  Taunton,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  George  C.  Strawbridge, 
who  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost 
(exclusive  of  site)  has  been  about  2,5001. 

Qlouceeter. — An  addition  to  the  Gloucester 
Cemetery  has  recently  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  cemetery  was  laid 
out,  and  the  chapels,  &c.,  built  nineteen  years 
ago  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Medland  & 
Maberly,  eight  acres  being  appropriated  ^to 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  four 
acres  to  Dissenters.  The  ground  just  added  is 
between  ten  and  eleven  acres  in  area,  nearly 
half  of  which  has  been  consecrated. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bunt,  F.S.A.—We  regret  to  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Burtt,  F.S.A.,  Assistant 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  and  hon.  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Archmological  Institute.  Mr.  Burtt 
died  on  the  17th  inst.,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 
The  annual  excursions  of  the  Arcbmologioal 
Institute  for  several  years  past  have  owed  not  a 
little  of  their  success  . to  Mr.  Bnrtt’s  uniform 
courtesy  and  business  tact.  His  loss  will  be 
widely  felt. 

M.  D.  Laurent  de  Lara. — M.  de  Lara  died  at 
his  residence,  Torrington-square,  on  the  15th 
inst.,  aged  seventy.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  tbe  Society  of  Arts  and  an  illuminating 
artist  to  the  Queen.  M.  de  Lara  gained  a 
prize  medal  for  an  illuminated  chess.table  on 
vellum  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  He 
was  the  author  of  a manual  on  the  art  of  illu- 
minating, published  by  Messrs.  Longman,  which 
reached  a fifth  edition. 
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DEUKY.LANE  MANAGEMENT. 

The  discreditable  scene  in  front  of  tbe  pay* 
place  of  the  upper^boxes,  or  what  is  oalled  tbe 
balcony,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  to  which  we  have 
before  now  referred,  was  repeated  on  Tuesday, 
and  ought  to  insure  the  oondemnation  of  any 
tnanagement  which  permitted  its  reoarrence. 
Without  tbe  slightest  pretence  of  a barrier,  a 
crowd  of  persons  are  allowed  to  fight  and  struggle 
first  to  get  to  the  pay-plaoe  and  then  to  get 
away  from  it.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  the 
patient  people  who  have  waited  nnderthe  portico 
for  the  opening  of  what  wonld  seem  to  bo  tbe 
only  door,  find,  when  admitted,  that  a second 
stream  is  entering  from  an  opening  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Eussell-street  pit-door,  which  cats  them 
off  from  the  pay-plaoe.  Watches  are  lost  and 
dresses  torn,  and  many  give  up  the  task  as  hope- 
less and  go  away.  If  this  were  an  nnexpected 
occurrence,  the  omission  of  proper  means  to 
remedy  it  might  be  pardoned,  but  occurring  as 
it  does  year  after  year  it  is  inexcusable  and 
scandalous. 


KEANS  OF  EGRESS  FROM  THEATRES. 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  DISASTER. 

The  dreadful  calamity  at  the  Brooklyn  Theatre 
has  impelled  the  Lord  Chamberluin  to  look  more 
beedfully  into  the  means  of  exit  in  case  of  fire 
in  London  theatres.  Captain  Shaw  has  been 
inslrncted  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  several 
theatres  have  already  been  visited,  and  examina- 
tion being  made  not  only  of  their  means  of  outlet 
for  the  audience,  but  of  tbe  precautions  taken 
against  fire,  the  water  supply,  hoee,  and  the  like. 
Captain  Shaw’s  report,  if  made  public,  would  be 
fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  any  theatre  be  con- 
demned. Captain  Shaw’s  inquiry,  too,  might  well 
be  extended  to  music-halls,  cbnrcbee,  and  other 
buildings  of  public  resort. 

A “memorandum”  relative  to  the  means  of 
exit  from  theatres  in  case  of  fire  was  issued  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office  on  the  2l8b  inst., 
and  a supplementary  “ memorandum,”  dated  the 
23rd  inst.,  has  also  been  issued,  in  which  tbe 
Lord  Chamberlain  says  ; — 

“ Con8i(^erinK  the  crowded  state  of  the  theatres  during 
tbe  Coriatmas  holidays,  aud  more  particularly  the  Urge 
numbers  ofworuenaud  cbildreo  atteudingtbe  performances 
of  tbe  pautomimes,  the  Lord  Cbamborlain  requires  Ibtt 
all  doors  not  habitually  used  for  exit,  but  available  as 
additional  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  or  alarm,  be 
regularly  opened  on  every  occasion  when  a performance 
takes  place,  from  Boxing-dsy  until  the  1st  of  February 
next.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  takes  this  opportunity  uf 
euggestiug  to  mauagers  tbe  prudence  of  eetablisbing 
amoDg  tbeir  staff  of  aervauts  end  attendants,  before  asd 
behind  the  curtain,  some  sort  of  regular  system  according 
to  which  each  person  so  employed  shall  be  told  off  to  his 
appointed  station  in  case  of  fire  or  alarm,  so  as  to  prevent 
hesitation  or  confusion  on  any  such  emergency,  and  to 
facilitate  tbe  safe  and  quiet  departure  of  tbe  sudieoce 
from  all  parts  of  the  bouse,  by  ell  available  means  ol 
exit."  


FINANCES  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

In  the  report  read  at  tbe  annual  meeting,  on 
the  19th  ult.,  it  was  stated  that  the  property  of 
tbe  Institution  comprised  securities  of  the 
nominal  valne  of  14, 3221.  3a.  Id.  held  in  trust 
for  various  purposes,  of  22,4941.  Is.  8d.  invested 
on  tbe  general  account,  and  of  a cash  balance 
of  326Z.  lie.  7d.,  together  37,1422.  16b.  4d.,  as 
against  35,2972.  ISs.  8d.  last  year.  Also,  the 
stock  in  hand  of  the  forty-six  volumes  of  the 
“ Minutes  of  Proceedings,”  numbering  together 
about  7,000  volumes  ; tbe  collections  of  original 
drawings  and  of  portraits  of  past-presidents 
and  other  eminent  engineers,  to  which  a por- 
trait of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Miller  bad  lately 
been  added ; and  the  library,  unrivalled  and 
unique  of  its  kind,  now  containing  13,431 
volnmes,  being  an  increase  of  3,000  volumes 
during  the  past  three  years.  These  effects  were 
insured  for  10,0002.  The  statement  of  accounts 
showed  receipts  in  the  twelve  months  amonut- 
ing  to  11,181L  17a.  7d.,  made  np  of  three  items, 
viz.  : — To  the  credit  of  income,  8,8442.  lOs.  4d., 
to  that  of  trust  funds,  4592.  19a.  3d.,  and  to 
capital,  1,8772.  8s.  The  payments  might  be 
snmmariaed  under  five  heads,  thus: — By  house 
aud  establishment  charges,  1,8642.  128. ; salaries 
and  wages,  2,4192.  3s. j library,  6052.  4a.  3d.; 
publications,  “Minutes  of  Prooeedinge,”  4,0552. 
158.  4d.;  and  by  premiums  wider  trust, 
3132.  7b.  8d.;  while  1,8472.  17s.  3d.  bad  been 
invested,  and  the  cash  balance  was,  as  before 
stated,  3262.  lls.  7d.  Favourable  as  these 
xesults  appeared  to  be,  they  were  not  entirely 
so,  tbe  committee  said,  as  tbe  liabilities  to  the 
printers  and  engravers,  as  well  as  to  the  several 


trnst  funds  for  unexpsnded  divideuds  and  to 
capital,  were  greater  than  at  the  same  date 
last  year.  In  fact,  tbe  expenditnre  now  exceeded 
the  income,  though  not  the  receipts,  which  oom- 
priaed  admissions  and  building  fond  fees  hitherto 
regarded  as  capital. 


WARMING  RAILWAY  CARRIAGES. 

We  alluded  recently  to  tbe  invention  of 
a combustible  compoond  by  which  railway  tra- 
vellers might  make  themselves  independent  of 
the  “foot-warmers,”  and  ensure  warmth  and  com- 
fort on  a journey.  The  French  Government, 
it  appears,  have  ordered  tbe  adoption  by  French 
railway  companies  of  some  method  of  warming 
second  aud  third  class  carriages  daring  tbe 
winter  months.  No  special  system  is  enforced 
or  BOggeeted,  aud  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  directors  to  adopt  such  measnres  as  they 
may  think  most  desirable.  The  specification  of 
“ second  and  third  class  carriages  ” in  tbe  order 
of  the  Government  is  a curious  and  perhaps 
unintentional  satire  on  the  policy  of  railway 
managers  generally.  It  is  certain  that  second 
and  third  class  carriages  will  not  be  warmed 
to  the  exclusion  of  tbe  first  class,  and,  unless  it 
is  suggested  that  tbe  richer  travellers  may  con- 
tinue  to  give  their  “ tips  ” to  the  porters  for  the 
inevitable  warm-water  pan,  while  the  poorer 
classes  must  have  the  same  accommodation 
without  being  subject  to  this  blaok-mail,  some 
universal  system  of  beating  all  the  carriages 
alike  will  no  doubt  be  adopted.  There  are  many 
plans  more  or  less  suitable  for  making  use 
of  the  waste  steam  of  the  locomotives  for  this 
purpose,  and  when  any  of  them  are  adopted 
across  the  Channel  we  may  probably  expect  to 
find  a similar  course  carried  ont  in  this  country. 


SEDIMENT  IN  WATER  CISTERNS. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  read  a paper  “On 
Sediments  in  Domestic  Water  Cisterns  ” at  a 
recent  meeting  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
Edinburgh.  He  said  that  on  several  previous 
occasions,  in  referring  to  water  supply  and  other 
sanitary  matters,  he  had  brought  before  the 
Society  the  question  of  tbe  contamination  of 
water  in  domestic  cisterns,  and  the  desirability 
of  tbe  cleansing  out  of  the  cisterns  at  short 
intervals.  Lately,  however,  be  bad  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  subject,  and  was  now 
convinced  that  in  many  cases  the  evil  effects  of 
impure  water  supply  were  directly  traceable  to 
tbe  ooutamination  of  the  water  by  its  being 
retained  in  cisterns  containing  deposits  lying 
there  for  lengthened  periods.  These  sediments 
in  cisterns  are  primarily  formed  by  the  clayey 
and  earthy  matter  carried  by  the  water  into  the 
cisterns,  and  where,  on  settling,  the  suspended 
matter  is  deposited  as  an  earthy-looking  sedi- 
ment.  If  these  deposits  solely  consisted  of 
earthy  matter,  there  would  be  no  serious  objec- 
tiou  to  their  remaining  in  the  cisterns,  but  the 
analyses  of  a number  of  sediments  taken  from 
cisterns  in  different  parts  of  Edinburgh  and 
Poitobello  proved  that  the  earthy  matter  was 
intermingled  with  minute  particles  of  carbonate 
of  lead,  derived  from  the  action  of  the  water 
upon  tbo  lead  of  the  cistern,  as  well  as  of  organic 
matter,  derived  in  part  from  ordinary  street  or 
house  dust,  and  in  other  part  from  insects,  &c., 
and  even  at  times  a stray  mouse.  When  the 
water  is  being  drawn  from  the  cistern  and  fresh 
water  is  running  in,  a portion  of  the  fine  sedi- 
ment  is  for  the  time  raised  in  snspeneion,  and 
flows  out  with  tbe  water,  which  thus  becomes 
contaminated  with  lead  aud  organic  debris. 
Even  when  the  cistern  is  emptied  by  the 
ordinary  pipes,  the  sediment  remains  still 
further  accumulating  from  time  to  time.  The 
analyses  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  city 
before  entering  the  house-cisterns,  and  of  the 
water  which  had  stood  for  a week  over  the 
deposits  or  sediments  from  cisterns,  showed  that 
the  water  suffered  serious  contamination  alike 
as  proved  by  the  proportions  of  saline  and 
albumenoid  ammonia  determined  in  the  million 
parts,  or  by  the  proportions  of  the  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the 
imperial  gallon,  which  formed  a very  delicate 
test  of  the  purity  of  water,  too  much  overlooked 
at  the  present  day.  The  remedy  lay  in  the 
periodic  cleansing  ont  of  domestic  cisterns,  at 
least  every  three  months,  which  should  be  done 
by  taking  ont  the  waste-pipe  and  using  a very 
soft  brush  for  removing  the  sediment.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  surface  or  akin  of  the 
lead  of  the  cistern  be  not  disturbed  or  scraped. 


LORD  SHAFTESBURY’S  COTTAGES. 

In  a pleasant  article,  headed  “ the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  at  St.  Giles’s  House  ” (“  Celebrities 
at  Home”),  the  IFor2d  says,  — “ Wimborne 
St.  Giles  is  veritably  a model  village.  Tbatob, — 
beautiful  in  a picture,  but  a bad  sign  in  fact, — 
has  nearly  disappeared,  and  wattle-and-dab  has 
been  completely  replaced  by  brick.  Here  and 
there  is  a venerable  cot,  like  that  which  on 
destruction  was  found  to  have  received  twelve 
coats  of  thatch,  as  infallible  a sign  of  224  years’ 
life  as  the  rings  in  a tree-trunk;  bat  the  old 
type  has  almost  entirely  vanished,  and  the  new 
labourer’s  cottage,  spick  and  span,  brick-built, 
slate-roofed,  and  soundly  constructed,  baa  taken 
its  place.  These  new  cottages,  in  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  takes  great  pride,  are  built  in  pairs. 
Each  one  contains  its  front  parlour  and  back 
kitchen  on  tbe  ground  floor,  above  which  are 
three  bedrooms,  absolutely  unconnected  with 
each  other,  and  having  independent  doors  open- 
ing on  to  the  common  landing.  The  landlord, 
energetically  wielding  his  mighty  walking-stick, 
points  out  with  a quiet  laugh  that  the  long 
strip  of  garden  with  which  each  cottage  is 
endowed  is  ‘ in  front.’  Lord  Shaftesbury  has 
no  opinion  of  back  gardens  ; ‘ public  opinion 
cannot  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  they  degenerate  into  dust-heaps.’  The 
houses,  ‘you  will  observe,  face  the  south;  it 
saves  a large  per-centage  of  fuel  during  the 
mild  winters  of  Dorsetshire,  and  ripens  the 
apricots  as  well.’  Every  cottage  has  its  apricot- 
tree,  and  the  chronicles  of  these  trees  would 
bear  no  slight  resemblance  to  a cortian  sacred 
narrative.  Some  are  fair  and  well-grown, 
bringing  forth  fruit  abundantly ; others  cling 
hopelessly  to  the  walls,  stunted  and  fruitless.. 
Each  cottage  lias  also  its  pump, — or,  rather,  half 
a pump,  lor  there  is  one  between  two, — its 
separate  sanitary  arrangements,  its  independent 
pigsty,  and  individual  allotment  of  a quarter  of 
an  acre.  For  these  accommodations,  which, 
excluding  the  cost  of  the  land,  stand  tbe  pro- 
prietor in  1602.  per  holding,  tbe  ‘down. trodden 
Dorsetshire  labonrer’  pays  exactly  22.  12a.  per 
annum,  a faotwhioh  will  explain  the  meaning  of 
many  landlords,  who,  when  their  farmers  cry  out 
for  cottages,  offer  to  bnild  as  many  as  they  like 
if  they  will  guarantee  5 per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested.  The  owner  of  Wimborne  St.  Giles 
tells  ns  that  bis  labourers  always  pay  their  rent. 
Good  times  and  bad  he  gets  his  per  cent,  well 
and  duly  paid;  for  there  is  sharp  competition 
for  his  oottages,  and  the  one  bit  of  foresight 
shown  by  tbe  Wessex  husbandman  is  to  keep  a 
roof  over  his  head.” 


STATUES. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. — Tbe  statne  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  Parliament-square,  has  been  completed 
and.  placed  in  situ.  It  is  of  bronze,  and  stands 
on  a polished  granite  pedestal.  This  makes  tbe 
third  statue  erected  on  the  spot,  tbe  present  one 
nearly  facing  Parliament-street;  the  others, — 
those  of  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Palmerston, — 
stand  opposite  the  Honses  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  was  entrusted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Noble,  the  sculptor,  to  carry  ont  his  works, 
writes  to  state  that  this  statne  is  tbe  last  work 
of  Mr.  Noble.  Tbe  oommission  for  it  was  given 
to  him  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  statesman, 
of  whom  tbe  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  tbe  chairman, 
in  order  that  this  statne  might  be  substituted  for 
the  one  by  tbe  late  Baron  Maroohetti,  formerly 
erected  in  Palace-yard. 

j [David  Livingstone. — The  statne  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone, for  George-equare,  Glasgow,  will  be  com- 
pleted, it  is  expected,  about  two  months  hence. 
The  Scotsman  states  that  Mr.  Mossman,  the 
sculptor,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a statne 
worthy  of  his  subject.  His  design  represents 
Livingstone  standing  by  the  stomp  of  a palm- 
tree,  over  which  his  cloak  is  oarelessly  thrown. 
The  missionary  seems  in  tbe  act  of  speaking. 
The  right  hand, — in  which  is  firmly  clasped  the 
well-known  cap,  which  Livingstone  always  wore, 
as  a sorb  of  official  badge, — rests  upon  the  tree, 
as  if  partly  supporting  tbe  figure ; while  the 
left  holds  a Bible,  one  of  the  fingers  being 
inserted  between  the  leaves.  The  statne,  which 
stands  abont  9 ft.  high,  will  be  placed  on  a 
granite  pedestal  11  ft.  in  height,  Messrs.  Cox 
& Son,  London,  arc  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
casting. 

Robert  Bums. — At  a meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee  intrusted  with  the  arrangements  lor  the 
unveiling  of  the  Burns  statue  in  January,  held 
in  Glasgow,  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  said 
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the  idea  had  been  hinted  at,  and  it  was  one  of 
considerable  importance,  that  a bust  of  Earns 
shoald  be  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  her 
Majesty  the  Qaeen  and  in  Dean  Stanley  he 
believed  they  would  have  allies  when  the  time 
came  for  asking  permission  to  place  a bust  of 
Earns  m the  “ Poets’  Corner.”  One  of  the  dele- 
pfces  thought  they  should  not  lose  their  iden- 
tity or  Rationality  by  sending  a bust  of  Burns  to 
Westminster.  Why  not  place  it  in  the  Parlia- 
ment  House,  Edinburgh?  He  thought  they 
to  get  back  the  coronation-stone 
which  was  in  Westminster.  Thecbairman  believed 
there  might  be  a possibility,  when  Burns’s  bust 
was  placed  m Westminster  Abbey  that  they 
would  get  the  stone  in  exchange. 

^i^bone, — Foley’s  statue  of  the  late 
1 Liverpool,— the  full-sized 

model  for  which  was  completed  prior  to  the 
decease  of  the  artist,— has  been  erected  in 
feelcon  Park,  and  will  be  unveiled  on  Monday, 
the  Ist  of  January  next. 

TFaufoii  Outrage  on  Lord  Derby's  Statue  at 
Erestort.— At  the  Preston  Police-court,  on  the 
i9th  mst.,  James  iloberta,  insurance  clerk,  and 
James  Dobson,  stationer’s  assistant,  were  charged 
with  maliciously  damaging,  on  the  13th  inst.,  the 
Lancashire  memorial  statue  of  the  late  Lord 
iJerby,  by  daubing  the  semblance  of  a garter 
nnder  each  knee,  and  a broad  ribbon  across  the 
breast,  with  blue  paint.  Dobson  had  confided 
the  Becret  of  the  ” lark,"  as  he  called  it,  to  a girl 
named  Sarah  Seward,  and  she  imparted  the  in- 
formation  to  Inspector  Brown,  and  the  prisoners 
were  arrested.  Both  prisoners  were  committed 
tor  trial,  heavy  bail  being  accepted. 


THE  PORTICO  OF  ST.  MARTIN’S-IN-THE 
FIELDS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  St.  Martin’s  Vestry,  or 
the  2l8t  lost.,  a communication  was  received 
from_  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  for- 
warding  amended  plan  for  dealing  with  Sc. 
Martm’a  Churoh,  in  relation  to  the  proposed  new 
street  from  Tottenham-court-road. 

Mr.  Churchwarden  Scott  said  be  totally  dis- 
agreed  with  the  proposed  alteration.  He  did 
not  think  they  had  been  quite  fairly  treated  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  who  should  have  in- 
formed  them  long  since  of  their  intention  to  inter, 
fere  with  the  ohuroh,mstead  of  aurprieing  them 
with  their  plan,  and  in  not  accepting  the  modi- 
fied  pl^  submitted  by  the  Vestry  at  the  request 
of  the  Board.  He  thought  the  proper  course  for 
the  Vestry  to  take  wonld  be  to  stand  against  any 
alteration  of  the  church  whatever,  and  in  that 
course  he  was  sure  they  would  receive  the  sup 
port  of  the  parishioners. 

Mr.  Soame  was  of  opinion  that  the  course 
recommended  by  Mr.  Scott  would  not  be  the 
most  efficient  one.  The  Vestry  should,  instead, 
try  to  aid  the  Board  of  Works  to  obtain  a plan 
that  would  carry  ont  the  improvement  of  the 
thoroughfare  and  injure  the  church  as  little  as 
possible.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  see  the  neces- 
sity for  the  steps  in  front  of  the  portico,  to 
maintain  the  beauty  of  the  church. 

The  Chairman  (the  vioar)  said  the  question 
under  diacuasiou  did  not  concern  the  parish  alone, 
but  the  pnbtio,  and  as  the  church  was  one  of 
the  ornameuta  of  the  metropolis,  they  were 
responsible  to  the  public  for  its  maintenance  in 
Its  original  beauty.  All  the  people  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  had  expressed  their  regret  at  the 
intention  to  interfere  with  it.  He  was  sure  the 
portico  could  not  be  touched  without  being 
injured.  It  was  only  the  great  importance  of 
the  improvement  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Woika  induced  him  to  listen  to  any 
such  proposal. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  matter  was 
postponed. 

ST.  WERBURGH’S  TOWER,  BRISTOL. 

It  will  be  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Builder 
that  the  Corporation  of  Bristol  some  time  ago 
decided  to  pull  down  St.  Werburgh’s  Church, 
ostensibly  on  the  ground  that  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  certain  street  improyements.  A strong 
feeling  grew  up  iu  favour  of  retaining  the  tower, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ornamental  in  the 
city,  and  the  question  came  before  the  Town 
Conncil  the  other  day  as  to  whether  the  tower  also 
should  be  pulled  down  or  allowed  to  stand.  A 
resolution  in  favour  of  retaining  the  tower  was 
moved  by  Mr.  G.  Wills,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
T.  T.  Taylor.  After  some  disonsaion,  the  resolu- 
tion was  rejected  by  30  votes  to  23. 


Well  may  the  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror  observe 
that  it  would  hardly  care  to  have  sr-rangers  esti- 
mate the  culture  and  taste  of  Bristol  and  Bris- 
tolians  from  this  resolution  to  pnll  down  the  tower 
of  an  old  historic  city  church.  “The  decision  of  the 
Town  Council  leaves  nothing  for  hope  or  fear,  as 
after  the  Slat  of  the  present  month, — this,  we 
presume,  being  thought  a suitable  way  to  inau- 
gurate the  new  year, — pickaxes  and  shovels  will 
begin  the  work  of  demolition  upon  the  sacred 
building,  ic  bs-ing  decided  that  the  tower,  too,  is 
to  come  down ; and  perhaps  it  is  best  for  us  and 
for  our  own  character  as  a city,  that  since  an 
ancient  historic  church  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
should  be  destroyed,  to  widen  a street,  no  trace 
of  our  Vandalic  disposition  should  remain.  Not 
that  we  think  either  the  Town  Conncil  or  the 
inhabitants  of  Bristol  are  the  parties  chiefly 
accountable  for  the  business.  To  put  the  saddle 
on  the  right  horse,  we  are  bound  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Wills  when  he  said  ‘ The  chorchwardens  and 
vestry  are  the  Goths  on  this  occasion.’  But  for 
them,  and  the  patron,  and  the  parson,  St.  Wer- 
burgh’s  would  continue  to  stand.” 

_ It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Josiah  Thomas, 
city  surveyor,  reported  (1)  that  the  cost  of  re- 
storing the  tower  would  be  about  1,500?. ; (2) 
that  the  annual  coat  of  repair  and  maintenanoe 
after  such  restoration  w.ould  for  many  years  be 
a nominal  sura,  say  101.  per  annum  j (3)  that 
the  value  of  the  land  actually  occupied  by  the 
tower,  calculated  at  the  same  race  as  agreed  to 
be  paid  for  the  whole  site,  is  about  560?. 


trated  with  numerous  specimens,  some  of  which 
he  had  found  at  Bob’s  Mount,  Kaiesgrove,  and 
argued,  amid  applause,  that  a oertaiu  aruonut 
of  centralisation  in  regard  to  arcboaological 
objects  was  advantageous  for  purposes  of  com. 
pariaon. 


ARCH-EOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Chester. — At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Chester  Archmological  Society,  held  on  the  4th 
inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper 
by  Dr.  Kendrick,  of  Warrington,  on  the  Roman 
remains  discovered  at  Wilderspool,  Cheshire, 
the  Bopposed  site  of  the  Roman  station  of  Con-’ 
date.  The  site  of  the  discovery  of  these  remains 
forms  a parallelogram  of  thirty. six  statute  acres 
in  extent,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  in  process  of 
lemoval  for  the  excellent  building  sand  which 
is  below  its  surface.  So  early  as  the  beginnino- 
of  the  present  century  the  existence  of  Roman 
remains  here  was  discovered  on  carrying  the 
Old  Quay  Canal  through  the  site,  but  it  is  only 
since  1863  that  the  excavation  of  the  whole 
property  has  been  determined  on,  and  gradually 
proceeded  with.  The  precise  site  occupied  by 
the  Roman  station  was  until  recently  known  as 
the  Town  Field. 

Cumberland  and  Westmorland. — The  winter 
session  of  the  members  of  this  society  was  held 
at  Kendal  on  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Ferguson,  M.P. 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson  read  the  first 
paper,  on  Roman  roads  in  Cumberland  and 
Agricola's  line  of  march  to  the  Solway.  Arch- 
deacon  Cooper  read  a short  paper,  by  Canon 
Knowles,  on  Saxon  crosses.  The  interlaced 
crosses  Canon  Knowles  was  inclined  to  consider 
Irish,  and  that  they  originated  in  wattle-work. 
The  Rev.  T.  Lees  said  that  theory  was  the  best 
they  could  have,  and  was  also  held  by  Mr.  Green, 
low,  aud  enunciated  by  him  at  Hexham.  Mr. 
Jackson,  St.  Bees,  contributed  a paper  on  “ Some 
Roman  Remains,”  including  a, camp  about  a mile 
and  a quarter  from  Bewaldetb,  not  far  from 
Ireby  and  Bothel,  which  showed  well-developed 
ramparts,  and  deep,  well.preserved^ditches.  After 
dinner  a conversazione  was  held,  and  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Moser,  on  the  " Kendal 
Parish  Registers”;  after  which  Mr.  Bellaaia 
read  a contribution  on  “A  Glimpse  of  Social 
Life  at  Kendal  in  the  last  Century.”  A meeting 
for  business  was  held  in  the  Kendal  Museum  on 
the  following  day. 

Berts.— The  annual  soirJe  of  the  Berks  Ar- 
chmologioal  and  Architectural  Association  was 
held  on  the  29th  ult.,  at  Reading,  Sir  John 
Conroy  presiding.  Professor  Rupert  Jones 
having  delivered  a short  address  on  some  sepal- 
cbral  remains  found  during  the  excavations 
made  a'ong  the  line  of  the  Flummery  ditch  for 
drainage  purposes,  Mr.  James  Parker  gave  an 
address  on  the  Roman  remains  at  Silcheater,  in 
coarse  of  which  he  incidentally  remarked  that 
there  was  a great  tendency  in  the  present  day 
to  the  centralisation  of  architectural  and 
arobiBoIogical  objects, which  had  beenthe  greatest 
curse  to  those  engaged  in  working  out  the  history 
of  the  country.  He  did  hope  the  time  would 
come  when  Reading  would  have  a museum,  and 
that  one  great  feature  of  that  museum  would 
be  the  Roman  remains.  Captain  King,  of 
Sandhurst,  then  delivered  an  interesting  address 
on  flint  chips,  implements,  and  weapons,  illus- 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  STEEL. 

At  Leeds,  the  other  evening,  Mr.  B.  Walker, 
of  the  firm  of  Tannett,  Walker,  & Co.,  presided 
at  the  annaal  dinner  of  the  Leeds  Foremen  En- 
gineers.  In  proposing  “ Prosperity  to  the  Asso. 
ciatioD,”  he  referred  to  the  processes  of  steel. 
making,  stating  that  for  the  Bessemer  process 
the  iron  must  be  free  from  phosphorus.  The 
Middlesbrough  iron  contained  from  one  to  two  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus.  Steel  could  be  made  from 
this  iron  as  from  hematite  iron,  but  would  be 
unsound  and  rotten.  Mr.  I.  Lowthian  Bell,  M.P., 
had  said  he  had  found  out  a process  by  which 
the  phosphorus  could  be  extracted,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  take  Middlesbrough  iron,  or  pig-iron 
made  in  Yorkshire,  and  put  it  into  a Bessemer 
converter,  and  get  rid  of  the  silicium  and  pbos- 
pborus  before  running  it  into  the  puddling  fur- 
nace.  The  phosphorus  could  not  be  got  rid  of 
in  a puddling  furnace;  but  puddling  was  very 
laborious  and  difficult  work,  aud  he  (Mr.  Walker) 
was  quite  sure  that  when  the  iron  trade  revived 
ironmasters  would  experience  great  difficulties 
from  the  want  of  pnddlers.  At  least  5,000  pud. 
diera  had  been  turned  away  in  the  Middlesbrough 
district,  and  most  of  these  bad  been  absorbed  in 
other  occupations  in  other  districts.  Ttiia  diffi- 
culty could  be  avoided  by  using  nothing  but 
hematite  iron,  because  they  could  do  away  with 
puddling  by  the  Bessemer  process.  If  hematite 
iron  were  to  rise  very  much  in  price,  Mr.  Bell’s 
process  would  become  a valuable  one ; but  so 
long  as  there  was  only  1?.  or  30s.  diflereuce  in 
price  between  the  two  classes  of  iron  it  would 
scarcely  pay  to  adopt  Mr.  Bell’s  extra  process. 
The  Bessemer  process  was  undoubtedly  the 
simplest  of  all  for  doing  away  with  paddling, 
and  all  that  was  required  was  iron  free  from  phos- 
phorus and  snlpbur.  A good  deal  had  been  said 
about  Belgium  and  America  being  likely  to  run 
this  country  a very  close  race  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel.  He  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that,  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron  was 
concerned,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any 
country  to  beat  us.  He  thought  there  was  con- 
siderable improvement  to  be  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wrought  iron,  and  the  furnaces,  asarulo, 
consumed  fartoo  much  coal.  Still  we  could  make 
bar  iron  more  cheaply  than  any  other  country. 
A good  trade  could  be  done  with  America  if  only 
the  tariff  were  taken  off.  The  Americans  were 
quite  wrong  in  maintaining  the  new  tariff,  which 
was  the  protection  of  a few  to  the  injury  of  the 
many.  With  regard  to  the  saving  of  coal,  he 
was  convinced  that  if  the  whole  of  the  steam- 
engines  in  use  were  to  be  thrown  on  the  scrap, 
heap  and  replaced  by  new  ones,  a saving  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  conld  be  effected. 
The  saving  of  coal,  so  far  as  steam-engines  were 
concerned,  was  to  be  effected  by  having  high 
pressures,  and  that  meant  better  boilers. 


ORGANS. 

Gloucester  Cuthedral. — A Gloucester  paper 
says: — “Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  when  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral  was  under  eon- 
sideration,  it  was  suggested  that  what  has  been 
aptly  termed  ‘ the  absurd  screen,’  erected  by 
Bishop  Benson  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  and 
the  organ  which  stands  upon  it,  ehoald  be  re- 
moved.  The  proposal  did  not,  we  believe,  at  that 
time  find  much  favonr  with  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
and  some  of  the  authorities,  while  the  late  Dr. 
Wesley  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  views  of 
those  who  have  elsewhere  been  termed  ‘ tbe  vista 
theorists  ’ in  reference  to  cathedral  restoration.” 
Tbe  same  paper  states  that  on  the  29ch  ult.  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Waller,  the 
resident  architect  to  the  chapter,  minutely 
examined  the  screen  and  organ,  and  as  the  result 
they  recommended  to  the  chapter,  at  their  meet- 
ing on  tbe  following  day,  that  the  screen  should 
be  taken  down,  the  organ  placed  in  tbe  north 
transept,  and  other  incidental  alterations  made 
in  the  internal  arrangements. 

Lincoln. — The  organ  of  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
Lincoln,  has  been  enlarged  and  removed  from  an 
unsightly  position  in  the  body  of  the  church  : 
Mr.  James  Waller,  painter,  is,  at  his  own  cost, 
decorating  tbe  metal  pipes  of  the  organ. 

Sherborne  Ahbexj. — The  grand  organ  of  Sher- 
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borno  Abbey  has  been  re-opened,  after  onder- 
going  repairs  and  additions  by  the  makers, 
Messrs.  Gray  & Davison.  The  chief  additions 
to  the  instrument  have  been  an  enlargement  of 
the  swell  nod  the  addition  of  a sweet  stop, — 
the  harmonic  t^ute, 

Hebden  Bridge, — A new  organ  has  jast  been 
plaoed  in  Sc.  James’s  Chcrch,  Hebden  Bridge. 
Dr.  W.  Thomas  is  the  generous  donor  of  the 
instrument,  which  has  been  bnilt  by  Messrs. 
Foster  & Andrews,  of  Hull.  It  ooonpies  a posi- 
tion near  the  choir,  and  its  case  was  designed 
by  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  A.R.A.,  the  architect 
of  the  chancel. 


DISPUTES  WITH  WATERWORKS 
CONTRACTORS. 

Dundee.  — The  Dundee  Courie)'  understands 
that  an  action  has  been  raised  by  the  oontraotora 
(MessTs.  Eddington  & Co.  and  D.  T.  Stewart  & 
Co.)  against  the  Water  Commissioners,  for  up- 
wards of  22,0001.  for  extra  work  in  connexion 
with  the  construction  of  the  Lintratben  water- 
works. The  commissioners,  at  a meeting  on  the 
5th  inst.,  agreed  to  ask  the  contractors  to  a 
conference,  with  the  view  of  coming  to  a satis- 
factory settlement  if  possible.  The  serving  of 
a summons  to  the  above  effect  has  been  the 
answer.  At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  water 
committee  it  was  considered  advisable  to  hold 
the  conference  still,  if  that  could  be  acoomplished, 
previous  to  adopting  legal  proceedings. 

IFanuicfc. — At  a meeting  of  the  Warwick 
Town  Council  on  the  12th  inst.,  the  clerk  said  he 
had  received  a letter,  which  he  should  not  read 
if  he  acted,  as  he  considered,  wisely.  The  writer 
had,  however,  asked  him  to  lay  it  before  the 
council.  The  Mayor  said  he  had  better  read  it. 
The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"Milverfon,  Dec.  11th,  187C, 
'Sir, — I have  now  gone  throogh  the  accounts  ot' the 
work  done  at  Haseley  with  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  the  measure- 
meuts  have  been  agreed  upon  between  us.  Mr.  Pritchard 
18  prepared  to  give  bis  final  certificate,  but  decliuos  to 
Delude  therein  a sum  of  5001.,  wrich  was  promised  to  me 
addition  to  the  scheduled  prices.  On  the  faith  of  that 
promise  I proceeded  with  the  works,  which  I should  other- 
wise have  uiscontinued,  a«  I oould  not  have  undertaken  to 
struggle  with  the  diflicnltiesoftbejob  without  j'Ome  aodi- 
tionai  p-iym^nt.  I feel  sure  that  when  the  whole  m itter 
is  explained  to  the  council,  my  claim  to  this  sum  of  5001. 
will  be  admitted,  and  I merely  write  this  letter  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  I have,  in  agreeing  lo 
Pritchard's  measurement.?,  in  any  way  with  drawn  such 
hall  be  obliged  if  you  will  lay  this  letter  before 
■ morrow.— Yonrs  faithfully, 
" George  F.  Smith." 
The  clerk  said  there  was  no  promise  of  the 
sort.  Alderman  Glover  thought  the  letter  had 
better  be  laid  before  the  waterworks  committee 
before  the  cheque  recommended  by  Mr.  Pritobard 
was  drawn.  It  was  finally  decided  to  lay  the 
letter  before  the  waterworks  committee,  the 
resolve  to  draw  the  cheque  being  adhered  to. 


THE  NATIONAL  OLYMPIAN  FESTIVAL. 

President Vice-President 

Council 

It  is  proposed  that  an  annual  festival,  under 
the  above  title,  shall  be  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  centralising  the  various  associations  having 
for  their  objects  the  encouragement  of  intellec- 
tual and  of  athletic  contests,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Eistedvodts  of  Wales,  and  the  athletic  assooia- 
tious  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  order  that  by 
the  establishment  of  such  a festival,  both  the 
intellectual  and  physical  contest  may  be  brought 
into  the  same  arena,  and  that  the  public  may  be 
impressed  with  the  important  truth  that  the 
mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  consists  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  a due  proportion 
or  balance  between  mind  and  body.  This  festival 
would  be  founded  on  the  same  principle,  and 
with  the  same  objects  as  the  Olympic  Games. 

Prizes  will  be  offered  for  essays,  poems, 
musical  compositions,  choral  singing,  &o. ; and 
for  success  in  the  various  kinds  of  athletic  games. 
But  the  highest  prize  will  be  awarded  to  him  who 
shall  exhibit  the  largest  general  power. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham  shall  be  the  place  where  the 
Annual  Olympian  Festival  shall  be  held,  not  only 
on  account  of  tbe  extent  of  the  Palace  grounds, 
but  that  the  festival  shall  be  identified  with  the 
Palace,  and  be  made  to  contribute  to  its  financial 
success  and  preservation. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


claim.  . 

the  couocilftt  their  meeting  t( 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASES. 

BAKliER  V.  LINDSAY. 

This  was  a motion  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
before  Sir  R.  Malins,  made  on  bebalfof  Mr.  W.  k! 
Barker  to  restrain  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  bart., 
from  raising  tbe  walla  and  roof  of  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  New  Bond. street,  to  such  a height  as  to 
deprive  the  plaintiff"  of  light  and  air. 

The  pUintilF  represented  the  chemists,  Messrs.  Savory 
& Muore.  113,  New  Bond-str-et,  and  stated  that  the  house 
wnh  regard  to  which  the  inj'iry  was  complained  of  was 
used  by  them  for  the  preparation  of  cheni'cals  and  was 
eepwally  coDvenieocto  them  on  aoooont  of  its  being  close 
at  the  hack  ot  their  shop ; their  landlord  was  Sir  Coutts 
AiiDiisay,  and  they  bad  a lease  of  six  years. 

Mr.  Bristowe,  Q.C.,  ami  Mr.  T.  A.  hoberfs,  appeared 
lor  the  pinnjtiU,  and  Mr.  John  Pearson,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Watson,  (.ii'the  defendant. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  ordered  that  the  defendant  might 
roof  ill  the  gallery  at  the  present  height  of  the  wa'la  upon 
his  unilertahiug  to  remove  the  roof  and  lower  the  waits  so 
far  as  the  Court  should  direct  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause 


CONCRETE  ROOFS. 

Sir, — I have  read  in  your  paper  of  the  IGth 
inst.  a report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  at  a meeting  held  on  the  8th 
inst.,  at  which  an  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  “ Ou  the  Architectural 
Treatment  of  the  Roof.”  Mr.  Statham  con. 
demns  every  known  material  oaed  for  roofs  as 
perishable  and  out  of  character  with  the  sub- 
structure,  and  points  to  a something  which  will 
eventually  .answer  all  tbe  requirements  of  ‘‘a 
glorified  roof.”  He  finally  winds  up  by  saying, 
“It  may  be  suggested  that  concrete,  even  if  it, 
does  not  attract  much  as  a material  for  walls, 
may  have  a part  to  play  for  roofing.”  Although 
not  a member  of  the  hononrable  profession  to 
which  Mr.  Statham  belongs,  I take  the  liberty  to 
observe  that  far  away  in  the  wilds  of  Kerry  an 
experiment  has  been  tried  wbich.asa  firstattempt, 
has  proved  remarkably  suooessful.  A cottage 
21  ft.  by  16  ft.  has  been  roofed  with  concrete, 
tbe  shape  being  segmental,  tbe  cord  of  the  arc 
being  14  ft.  and  the  height  to  the  roof  14  in., 
the  thickness  of  concrete  being  8 in.  at  sprincr. 
ing  and  4 in.  at  crown.  The  proportions  used 
wore  one  of  cement  to  three  of  weil-washed 
sand  aud  gravel. 

An  engineer  who  examined  it  expressed  his 
belief  that  this  roof  would  sustain  the  Kerry 
regiment  if  it  oould  be  crammed  into  so  small  a 
space  ! Robt.  W.  Clube. 


"SCARCITY  OF  COTTAGES  IN  IPSWICH.” 

_ Sir, — You  were  kind  enongli  to  notios  favourably,  on 
its  first  introduction,  ray  patent  “ Concrete  Slab  Cottage,” 
and  you  also  reported  » discussion  at  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  where  I expressed  rar  opinion  that 
I should  succeed  in  producing  a good  four-rootned  house 
‘Of  jOO/.  I koow  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  I have  sue- 
ceoded,  and  that  I am  making  arrangements  to  manufac- 
ture them  on  a large  scale.  I hope  to  commence  the 
supply  about  next  June,  and  did  not  intend  making  the 
matter  public  till  then,  but  your  memo,,  headed  as  above, 
seems  so  exactly  to  meet  the  case  that  I have  forestalled 
the  matter  a little,  as  I know  many  people  besides  your- 
self are  moat  anxiously  looking  for  a solution  of  the 
W.  H.  Lascbllbs. 


A CENTRAL  PARK  FOR  LONDON. 

Sib,— The  desirability  of  a large  central  area  for 
recreation  in  the  heart  of  London  is  a matter  which  no 
one  can  question,  and  the  idea  has  no  doubt  passed 
through  the  minds  of  hnodreds  of  thousands  of  ns, 
though  there  are  difficulties  iu  the  way  which  at  first 
seem  insuperable.  As  regards  expense,  it  would  seem 
unfair  to  effect  the  object  under  consideration  by  a 
tax  upon  the  whole  nation,  whether  direct  or  indirect - 
aud  to  carry  out  the  same  by  means  of  a general  rate  upon 
the  metropolis  would  be  conferring  an  especial  benefit 
upon  the  patrons  of  it  surrounding  the  central  park  at  the 
expense  of  those  living  at  more  remote  distances.  Atthe 
same  time,  it  would  require  contributions  to  so  large 
an  amount  that  no  local  district  could  be  expected  to 
stand  the  expense  of  purchasing  property  sufficient  for 
anything  that  could  be  called  a “ park,"  and  by  a park  I 
mean  not  an  expanded  square  of  about  20  acres,  but  one 
of  at  least  18^  acres,  if  not  320  acres.  I would  suggest 
that  a committee  be  formed,  called  the  Central  Park 
Association,  who  should  meet  periodically,  receive  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  grants,  and  legacies,  with  a view  of 
purchasing  and  cleariog  land  a?  near  as  possible,  if  not 
whollv  or  partly  in,  the  East  or  West  Central  districts,— 
the  clearing  to  be  enlarged  gradually  as  funds  aocumulate 
Some  of  the  land  adjoining  the  new  street  from  Blooms- 
bury to  Shoreditch  would  be  as  advantageous  a site  as  I 
can  think  of;  and  if  the  matter  were  to  be  taken  up 
energetically  few  contributors  but  might  live  to  see  the 
idee  properly  carried  out.  Walter  Sc.vboill 


A Lighthouse  Washed  Away. — Coatbam 
was  visited  by  a severe  gale  onthe  2i8E  iust.  The 
pier  has  suffeied  severely,  the  whole  of  its 
bead,”  upon  which  baa  recently  been  built  a 
lighthouse,  and  more  than  290  yards  of  tbe  pro- 
meuade,  were  completely  washed  away,  and  the 
debris  lies  scattered  on  tbe  beach  between  the 
Viotiiria  Hotel  and  Tees  mouth.  About  two 
years  ago  the  pier  was  out  into  three  distinct 
pieces  by  two  ships  going  through  during  a very 
heavy  gale,  and  it  was  only  repaired  about  s 
year  ago  at  a large  outlay.  When  perfect,  it 
was  one  of  tbe  longest  promenade  piers  on  the 
coast;  it  extended  2,500  ft.  into  the  sea. 


EXTINCTION  OF  FIRES. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  ''  R.  T.”  appears  to  have 
overlooked  one  or  two  trilling  considerations  in  his 
arrangements  for  extinguishing  fires.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  majority  of  fires  are  occasioned 
by  carelessneps  in  people  who  are  retiring  for  the  night, 
and  that  such  fires  usually  occur  in  rooms  where  tbe 
inmates  are  most  likely  asleep,  it  appears  to  me  more 
probable  that  not  only  the  fire,  but  the  sleeper  as 
well,  would  be  extinguished. 

In  addition,  if  " R.  T."  hears  in  mind  that  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  a heavy  fluid,  and  as  such  very  slow  in  its  move- 
ments, I um  more  thau  inclin'd  to  suspect  that  before 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  fluid  had  found  its  way 
through  the  "pin-hole,”  or  even  through  a much  larger 
•ifiee,  the  whole  of  tbe  damage  would  have  been  done, 
id  the  "extinctor”  would  arrive,  like  the  proverbial 
policeman,  after  the  mischief  was  perpetrated. 

I grant  that  in  acme  daises  of  buildings,  such  as  large 
arehousi's,  it  might  possibly  be  useful,  but  from  the  fact 
that  every  one  muot  at  once  vacate  the  premises  and  close 
every  orifice,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  that  best  of  all 
fire  extinguiahero,  the  fire  brigade, — its  value  must  cer- 
tainly be  of  a very  tentative  character,  as  tbe  accidental 
omisNion  to  close  a window  or  door  or  chimney-shaft, 
would  undo  the  whole.  W.  Jacques. 


THE  POOR  AT  THE  VESTRY-HALL. 

Sib,— Iu  your  last  week’s  paper  you  published  a report 
by  Dr.  Tidy,  the  health  officer  of  Islington.  I cannot 
wtiolly  agree  with  his  statements,  as  I find  from  my  own 
experieoce  that  when  the  yjcor  apply  at  the  vcstry-Lall  to 
bare  existing  nuisances  removed  they  are  someiimes 
treated  iu  a very  off-hand  manner,  and  have  to  apply  more 
than  once.  I think  if  (he  poor  wero  treated  with  a littie 
more  respect  when  they  make  complaints,  and  the  sani- 
tary officers  did  their  duty  better,  we  should  find  a won- 
derful improvement  in  the  sanitary  state  of  the  homes  ol' 
the  poor.  One  of  the  Poor, 


ACCIDENTS. 

On  the  18th  inst.,  two  houses  which  have 
been  recently  erected  in  Stookwell-green,  fell 
down  with  a crash  into  the  footpath  and  road, 
and  many  workmen  and  others  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives.  A number  of  plasterers,  slaters, 
and  others  had  been  employed  at  the  houses, 
but  fortunately  bad  left  work  for  dinner  when 
the  two  houses  fell  to  the  ground.  The  whole 
of  Stookwell.green  is  now  built  over.  At  tbe 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on 
the  22Dd  inst.,  Mr.  Fowler  moved  " That  it  be 
referred  to  the  Building  Act  Committee  to  con- 
aider  and  report  as  to  an  amendment  of  the 
Section  98  of  tbe  25  & 26  Viot.,  o.  102,  and  that 
the  solicitor  do  report  to  the  committee  thereon.” 
Mr.  Fowler  said  he  should  propose  a resolution 
that  Mr.  Vulliamy  be  iostracted  to  report  upon 
two  houses  which  had  recently  fallen  at  Stook- 
well.green j aud  also  that  his  attention  be  directed 
to  other  houses  which  were  in  a dangerous  con- 
dition.  These  houses  had  collapsed  in  conse. 
quence  of  the  inefficient  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  constructed.  Fortunately  there  had 
been  no  loss  of  human  life,  bob  it  was  a very 
diegracefnl  thing  that  such  buildings  should 
exist.  The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
More  recently  a third  bouse  has  fallen  at  the 
same  place. 

On  the  20th  inst.,  a frightful  scaffold  accident, 
which  it  is  feared  will  terminate  fatally,  occurred 
at  the  new  buildings  belonging  to  Mr.  Doulton 
High-street,  Lambeth.  It  appears  a number  of 
bricklayers  and  labourers  were  engaged  on  the 
scaffolding,  when  a man  named  William  Abra. 
hams  pitched  head  foremost  over  the  scaffolding, 
aud  fell  a distance  of  40  ft.  In  his  descent  he 
struck  against  the  transverse  poles,  and  on  his 
being  removed  to  St.  Thomas’s  hospital  it  was 
found  that  he  h.ad  sustained  a compound  fracture 
of  tbe  right  leg,  a fractured  jaw,  and  serious 
internal  injuries. 

On  the  13th  inst.  an  old  stable,  at  St.  John’s 
Worcester,  fell  bodily  into  the  street.  A young 
girl  was  buried  in  the  ruins.  She  was  got  out 
fearfully  injured,  and  at  once  conveyed  to  the 
Infirmary,  where  it  was  found  necessary  to 
amputate  one  of  her  legs.  It  seems  tbe  boildm<y 
has  been  for  a long  time  in  a dilapidated  con- 
dition. Who  is  to  blame  for  leaving  it  to  fall  ? 


The  Proposed  Muaeuma  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment. — At  the  last  meetings  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool  and  of 
Exeterib  was  unanimously  resolved  to  memorialise 
her  Majesty’s  Government  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  ou  the  old  Fife  House  site  on  the 
Victoria  Embankment  of  the  proposed  India  and 
Colonial  MuEeuma. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Baiibury. — The  works  of  improvement  and 
decoration  which  were  commenced  in  the  parish 
oharob,  Banbury,  about  twelve  years  ago,  have 
lately  been  brought  to  a conclusion  by  the  com- 
pletion of  Mr.  Blomfield’s  original  design.  The 
interior  of  the  chancel  has  (according  to  the 
Ba7ibur)j  Guardian)  been  entirely  remodelled,  and 
now  finishes  with  an  apse  and  semi-dome,  thecom. 
posite  order  of  the  church,  with  its  entablature, 
being  carried  all  round.  This  alteration  involved 
the  construction  of  a complete  new  shell,  con- 
tained  within  the  old  external  walla,  the  removal 
of  the  old  chancel  arch,  and  a new  roof  connected 
with  that  of  the  nave.  The  choir  has  been  brought 
out  into  the  nave,  and  surmounted  by  a low 
etone  and  marble  wall,  according  to  the  basilican 
arrangement.  The  choir-stalls  are  of  oak,  hand- 
somely carved,  in  an  appropriate  style.  The 
whole  of  this  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Davis,  Brothers,  of  Banbury.  The  tease- 
lated  pavement  is  by  Messrs.  Godwin,  of 
Lugwardine.  A font  in  white  marble,  with 
coloured  inlays,  has  been  presented  to  the  church 
by  the  sister  of  the  vicar.  Mr.  Blomfield’s 
design  for  the  font  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Claridge,  of  Banbury.  The  coloured  decorations 
have  been  executed  under  the  architect’s  superin- 
tendence by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of 
London.  The  semi-dome  is  occupied  by  a large 
painting  illustrating  the  description  given  in 
Hev.  iv.,  of  our  Lord  enthroned  in  majesty.  The 
central  figure  is  surrounded  by  an  emerald  rain- 
bow,  while  the  fonr-and-twenty  elders  appear  at 
His  feet,  with  the  signs  of  the  four  Evangelists 
at  their  sides,  and  the  seven  lamps.  Below  the 
subject  is  the  text  which  it  represents.  The  wall 
of  the  apse  is  divided  into  three  spaces  in  which 
are  introdnoed  life-sized  fignres  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  CD  a gold  ground,  with  Scriptural  trees 
represented  behind  them.  The  pilasters  are 
decorated  with  gold  flutiugs,  and  the  capitals  are 
gilt.  The  organ,  which  is  now  placed  in  a 
chamber  on  the  north,  has  been  entirely  recon- 
structed by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Walker  & Sons,  of 
London.  The  new  carved  oak  case  was  made 
from  the  architect’s  design  by  Messrs.  Ilattee  A 
Kett,  of  Cambridge. 

nethersgill. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Hethersgill,  Cumberland,  was  consecrated  on 
the  14th  iist.,  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  It  is 
intended  as  a chapel-of-ease  to  Kirklinton,  and 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Habershon  & Brock,  of  London,  which  were 
selected  in  oompetition.  It  is  built  in  the 
Early  English  style  of  local  red  sandstone,  with 
lancet-pointed  lights  of  clear  glass;  a wheel- 
window  in  the  west  gable,  mullioned  and  of 
stamed  glass  ; and  a memorial  window  in  the 
east  gable,  consisting  of  three  lights,  bearing 
designs  representing  the  Annunciation,  the 
Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Depar- 
ture into  Egypt,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Ascen- 
sion. The  window  was  designed  by  Mr.  John 
Scott,  of  Carlisle,  and  put  in  by  Mr.  Graham,  of 
Hawksdale.  The  church  is  seated  for  about 
200  people.  The  fittings  are  all  of  yellow  pine, 
stained  and  varnished.  Messrs.  C.  & J.  S. 
Armstrong,  of  Carlisle,  were  the  builders,  the 
contract  sum  being  1,3001. 

Salishury. — Fisherton  Chnrcb,  Salisbury,  was 
re-opened  on  the  Gth  inst.,  after  the  erection  of 
a new  north  aisle.  The  work  has  been  exeented 
at  a cost  of  nearly  2,000i.,  and  has  been  in  band 
about  seven  months,  the  architect  being  Mr. 
T.  H.  Wyatt,  diocesan  architect ; the  builders, 
Messrs.  Hale  & Co-,  of  Salisbury  ; and  the  clerk 
of  the  works,  Mr.  F.  W.  Manael.  Before  the 
erection  of  the  north  aisle  the  roof  of  the  church 
was  rather  weak,  but  by  means  of  this  addition 
it  has  become  considerably  strengthened.  By 
the  alterations  200  additional  sittings  have  been 
obtained,  accommodation  now  being  afforded  for 
850.  In  the  north  aisle  there  are  eight  win- 
dows six  at  the  side  and  one  at  each  end,  and 
the  necessary  heat  is  supplied  by  Diplock’s 
beating  apparatus. 

Ahnondbury.  — Almondbory  parish  church, 
which  has  been  undergoing  restoration  for  the 
last  five  years,  was  completely  re-opened  on  the 
27th  nit.  The  nave  was  re-opened  on  March 
24tb,  1874.  The  galleries  and  organ-loft,  which 
rendered  it  dark,  have  been  removed,  and  the 
tower  is  opened  as  a baptistery.  The  spacions 
chancels  and  side  chapels  were  separated  from  the 
church  by  temporary  walls,  and  the  service  was 
conducted  in  the  nave  alone,  the  whole  of  which 
area  was  furnished  with  oak  seats  and  desks, 
mats,  and  hassocks.  Up  to  this  time  4,0001.  had 
been  expended.  The  work  of  restoration  was 


resumed  in  autumn,  1875.  The  chancel  and 
side  chapels,  belonging  to  the  Kaye  family, 
represented  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  the 
Beaumonts,  of  Whiteley  and  Brettoo,  have 
been  extended  by  the  addition  of  two  memorial 
chapels.  At  the  east  end  of  the  church  are 
three  stained. glass  windows,  the  gift  of  Sir  John 
Wm.  Kamsden,  bart.,  representing  the  Cruci- 
fixioD,  the  Agony,  and  the  Besurrection.  The 
whole  of  the  expense  of  the  chancel  with  its 
new  oak  roof,  tesselated  pavement,  gas  standards, 
oak  stalls,  and  two  new  arches,  has  been 
defrayed  by  Sir  John  William  Eirasden, — about 
2,0001.  The  Kaye  Chapel  baa  been  restored  by 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  at  a cost  of  40ul. ; and 
the  South  Chapel  by  contributions,  1001.  The 
external  sculpture  is  not  yet  complete.  Pinnacles, 
gargoyles,  and  bosses  are  being  added.  The 
total  cost  will  be  above  7,0001. 

Bedford. — The  committee  appointed  to  receive 
tenders  for  the  enlargement  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church,  Bedford,  have  decided  to  accept  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Foster,  of  Kerapston,  which  was 
the  lowest  sent  in,  being  1,1801. 

Warthill. — Warthill  Church,  near  York,  has 
been  re-opened,  after  having  been  almost  entirely 
re-built  through  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Agar,  of  Brookfield.  The  late  church  was 
barnlike  in  appearance,  and  hemmed  in  by  dila- 
pidated cottages.  The  cottages  have  been  re- 
moved, the  ohurobyard  enlarged,  and  thrown 
open  to  the  road  and  fenced  by  a palisading  of 
ornamental  ironwork.  The  church  is  of  brick 
with  stone  facings.  Qu  the  south  side  of 
the  nave  there  is  the  tower,  which  now 
contains  a peal  of  three  bells.  The  nave  is 
seated  with  open  benches,  and  the  chancel  with 
oak  stalls.  The  pulpit  and  lectern  are  of  oak, 
carved.  There  is  a handsome  reredos,  designed 
and  painted  by  Miss  Agar.  The  new  church 
has  been  built  in  the  Early  Decorated  style, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Hall,  of  Can- 
terhnry,  a’-cbitect.  The  whole  of  the  masons' 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Clark, 
of  Barker-hill;  the  joiners’  and  all  timber  work 
by  Mr.  Rookledge,  of  Little  Stonegate,  York; 
the  bricklaying  by  Mr.  J.  Nichols,  of  Dunning- 
ton  ; aud  the  glazing  and  coloured  glass  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  of  York.  The  bells  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Warner  & Sons,  of  London. 

Clare. — It  has  been  determined  to  restore  the 
fine  parish  church  of  Clare,  Suffolk.  The  work 
of  restoration  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  architect,  and  will  be  carried  out  by 
degrees  as  the  funds  will  permit,  the  oommittee 
having  decided  uottoincur  any  heavy  debt,  and 
to  do  thoroughly  whatever  they  undertake. 

Artninghall. — The  ancient  church  of  Arming, 
hall,  near  Norwich  was  re-opened  on  the  5tb 
inst.,  having  undergone  restoration.  In  Juoe 
last  the  work  was  commenced  by  the  contrac- 
tors, Messrs.  Cornish  & Gaymer,  of  North 
Walsbam.  The  restoration  consists  of  entirely 
new  e.xternal  walls  of  flint,  with  stone  dressings, 
a pine  roof,  an  oak  screen,  benches  of  Oidt  in 
the  chancel,  and  red.wood  deal  in  the  nave  (the 
old  oak  poppy-heads  being  utilised  for  the 
former),  new  windows  glazed  with  cathedral 
glass,  fittings  for  lighting  the  ebnreh  with  the 
patent  “ Alpha  ” gas,  and  a flooring  of  Minton’s 
tiles.  The  tower  has  also  been  renovated  and  its 
windows  are  repaired.  The  restoration  has  been 
carried  out  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Seddon,  The  total  cost  has  been  about  920L 

Stourport. — It  was  decided,  at  a meeting  held 
at  the  Town.hall  on  the  14ch  inst.,  to  request 
the  churchwardens  to  raise  470J.  by  a voluntary 
rate,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oat  Mr. 
Meredith’s  plans  for  improvements  of  the  parish 
church. 

TudeZi/.— All  Saints’  Chnrch,  Tudely,  nearTon- 
bridge,  has  recently  undergone  a partial  restora- 
tion. Of  the  original  church  little  remains,  it 
having  been  mainly  rebnilt,  about  eighty  years 
since,  of  brick,  with  windows,  seats,  &o.,  of  the 
wretched  description  usual  at  that  permd.  The 
style  selected  by  the  architect  for  the  presenr 
restoration  was  Late  Decorated,  to  suit  that  of 
the  few  remains  of  old  work  which  were  of  tha' 
date.  The  original  church  bad  only  nave  and 
chancel,  but  in  order  to  gain  ex'ra  aocotnmoda- 
tion  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  seats  entailed  by 
the  destruction  of  the  hideous  gallery,  a ne» 
aisle,  with  three  arches  between  it  and  the  nave, 
has  been  added  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
The  church  now  accommodates  about  300,  and, 
with  chairs,  may  be  made  to  hold  many  more. 
The  choir  seats  are  of  pitch  pine,  those  of  the 
nave  and  aisle  together,  with  the  aisle  roof,  beiniz 
of  red  deal.  The  altar  and  lectern  are  of  oak. 
made  from  designs  of  the  architect.  One  of  the 


south  chancel  windows  is  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Clayton  & Bell.  Tne  south  pdrch  has  been 
rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  and  the 
spire  covered  with  red  tiles  instead  of  shingle. 
The  total  cost  of  the  restoration  has  been  900Z., 
and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Tulby  & Son,  of  Tudely,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  enperinteudence  of  Mr.  B.  Medley 
Fulford,  architect,  Exeter. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Raverstock-hiU. — A lecture-ball,  which  is  in- 
tended  as  an  adjunct  to  a new  Presbyterian  church 
on  the  slope  of  Haverstock-bill,  was  opened  on 
the  19th  ult.  by  tbe  Presbyterian  congregation 
formerly  worshipping  at  the  old  church  in 
Osendon  street,  Haymarket.  This  long-estab- 
lished  church  was  founded  by  Richard  Baxter, 
in  the  year  1676,  and  he  Avas  tbe  first  minister. 
In  January  last  the  bi-centenary  was  observed 
in  the  old  church,  near  Leicester-square,  and 
soon  afterAvards  the  congregation  came  to  a reso- 
lution to  dispose  of  the  freehold  site  and  build- 
ing, tbe  latter  having  become  entirely  unsuitable 
as  a modern  place  of  worship.  Tbe  lecture-ball  is 
to  be  nsed  temporarily  for  public  worship,  pending 
the  building  of  the  new  church  ; is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Basing- 
hall. street,  architect;  and  has  been  built  by 
Messrs.  Manley  & Rogers,  at  a coat  of  about 
1,300J.  Tlie  hall  will  Beat260  persons,  but  under 
pressure  will  probably  accommodate  300. 

Felling. — On  the  22nd  ult.  a new  chapel  for 
the  Methodist  New  Connexion  was  opened  in 
Wellington-streeb,  Felling.  The  chapel  is  built 
of  freestone,  in  the  Early  Eugliah  style.  The 
interior  is  48  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  2L  ft,.  6 in. 
high,  and  will  accommodate  about  300  persons. 
There  is  also  a schoolroom  behind  the  chapel  to  ac- 
commodate 120  children.  The  whole  of  the  joiner 
work  is  executed  in  American  yellow  pitoh-pine. 
There  is  also  a vestry,  Ac.,  attached  to  tbe  build- 
ings near  tbe  north-east  corner.  The  following 
were  the  contractors: — Messrs.  Robinson  & 
Steele,  mason  work  ; Messrs.  Greason  & Stock- 
dale,  carpentry  and  joiner  work,  and  other  fit- 
tings; Thomas  Rule,  plaster  work;  John  Alder, 
cement  work;  W.  Biinie,  plumbing;  and  G.  E. 
Almond,  painting  and  glazing,  all  of  Gateshead. 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  R.  Pots  de  Redder,  of  South 
Shields.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  land, was  1. 9001. 

Sankey  Bridges,- — -The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at 
Saukey  Bridges,  near  Warrington,  was  opened 
on  the  23rd  ult.  The  building  has  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  Wallingtoo,  builders,  Warrington,  and 
will  a'ACommodate  from  200  to  250  people. 

Frodsliam. — Tbe  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  has  been  laid 
at  Frodsham.  The  site  of  the  new  chapel 
is  at  tbe  lower  end  of  Main-street,  and  when 
completed  the  building  will  accommodate  200 
persons,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  700Z-,  tbe 
contractor  being  Mr.  Davies,  of  Frodsham. 

Horbury. — On  the  23rd  ult.  a new  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  was  opened  at  Horbury.  The 
building  occupies  the  site  on  which  the  old 
chaprl  formerly  stood,  but,  being  of  much  larger 
dimeDBion-^i,  it  has  been  necessary  to  take  in 
other  land,  both  on  the  east  and  south,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Kirk  & Sous,  of  Dfwsbury.  The  new  chapel 
will  accommodate  600  worshippers,  as  compared 
with  250  in  the  old  chapel.  It  is  built  of  etone. 
The  total  cost  has  been  2,0001.  The  contracts 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Tolson  & 
Mercer,  masons,  Ossett;  Messrs.  Gibson  & 
Maude,  joiners,  Oasett;  Mr.  Exley,  plasterer, 
Horbury;  Mr.  Coates,  plumber  and  glazier, 
Dewsbury;  Mr.  Walker,  painter,  Idle;  Mr. 
Wright,  flater,  Dewsbury. 

Woodhouse. — It  has  been  decided  to  erect  a 
new  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  at  Woodhonse, 
near  Rotherham,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  2,5001. 
Mr.  Webster,  of  Sheffield,  will  be  the  architect. 

High  Easter. — The  Congregational  chapel  at 
High  Eoster  was  re-opened  on  the  28th  ult.,  after 
renovation.  The  budding  Avas  erected  thirty 
years  ago,  but  the  work  seems  to  have  been 
badly  done,  for  it  has  ever  since  been  a tronhlo 
and  expense  to  tbe  worshippers.  Mr.  Pertwee, 
architect,  of  Chel  msford,  Avas  requested  to  inspect 
r.he  building,  and  on  his  advice  a contract  was 
►-ntered  into  with  Mr.  Fincham,  of  Chelmsford, 
to  execute  the  neceasary  works  for  3301.  The 
fi  or  has  been  restored  and  raised,  and  the 
plai'e  reseated  uniformly  throughout. 

Dundee. — A new  Free  Church  is  in  coarse  of 
erection  in  the  Annfield-road,  Dundee,  for  the 
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congregation  at  present  worahippiog  in  Hawkhill 
Free  Church.  The  church  will  have  sitting  ac- 
cotnmodation  for  1,000  persona.  Besides  the 
church  there  will  be  two  halla  on  the  ground- 
floor,  which  will  hold  about  400  and  170  reapeo- 
tively.  In  connexion  with  these  there  will  also 
be  the  ofBcer's  house,  session. house,  vestry,  &o. 
On  the  gable  to  Annfield-road  will  be  a spire 
about  100  ft.  iu  height.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
erection  will  amount  to  about  5,0001.  The  arohi- 
tect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Alexander  Petrie,  of 
Glasgow.  The  following  are  the  contractors  : — 
Alexander  Duncan,  mason;  Garvie  & Farquhar- 
8on,  joiners  5 Robert  Murray,  glazier;  Andrew 
Batter,  slater ; Alfred  Guthrie,  plasterer ; David 
Brown,  plnmber. 

Qlasgoio.—Tbe  congregation  which  has  occu- 
pied the  Regent-place  United  Presbyterian 
Chnroh,  Blaokfriars.street,  Glasgow,  will  require 
shortly  to  remove,  in  ooneoquenoe  of  the  extensive 
railway  operations  in  that  locality.  It  is  stated 
that  the  price  obtained  for  the  present  ohnrch 
from  the  railway  company  ia  12,6651.  The  Dean 
of  Guild  Court  has  approved  the  plans  for  the 
new  chnroh.  The  style  is  Italian,  with  a square 
tower,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  H.  & D.  Barclay, 
architects.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  slracture 
and  site  will  be  about  11,0001. 

Handsworth. — The  new  Swedenborgian  church 
in  Wretbam-road,  Handsworth,  has  been  opened. 
The  church  baa  been  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Naden.  It  has  a stone  front,  with  tower  and 
spire,  being  built  of  hard  red  stone  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  and  in  the  Decorated  Gothic 
style.  The  plan  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  600 
persons.  The  cost  of  the  bnildiug  alone  is  over 
6,5001.  The  pulpit  and  font  are  of  stone,  and 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  John  Roddis,  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  whole  of  the  gas-fittings  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Winfield  & Co.  The 
entire  cost  of  casing  the  front  of  the  ohnroh 
with  Hamstead  stone  was  borne  by  Mr.  Bloor, 
the  builder. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDINQ 
NEWS. 

Neu)fon.Sfeujarf.“The  new  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Niniau,  Newton- 
Stewart,  was  formally  opened  on  the  7th  inst. 
The  belfry,  rising  3 ft.  above  the  ridge  of  the 
building,  is  divided  by  two  openings  for  bells, 
with  a carved  and  polished  medallion,  above 
which,  in  the  filling  in  below  the  mainarob,  ia  a 
cuBped  oinqne-foil  opening.  In  the  gables  north 
and  south  are  two  large  wheel-windows, — the  one 
behind  the  altar  filled  in  with  stained  glass, 
and  forming  a cinquefoil  window;  the  other 
is  filled  in  with  stained  tracery,  forming 
three  trefoils.  The  other  windows  are  lancet, 
shape.  The  nave  of  the  church  measures 
C7  ft.  by  26  ft.  The  flooring  is  of  encanatio  tiles 
laid  on  boarding.  The  roof  is  of  open  woodwork. 
The  walla  are  lined  3 ft.  6 in.  high  ronnd  and  round, 
and  finished  with  the  best  plaster  np  to  the 
ceiling.  The  apices  of  the  gables  are  finished  with 
ornamental  terminals  from  M'Farlane’a  Saracen 
Foundry,  Glasgow.  The  arohiteots  are  Messrs. 
W.  & R.  Ingram,  Glasgow;  and  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Wallace  & Morgan,  Coatbridge. 

Clifton. — Considerable  extensions  to  the  pro- 
cathedral  at  Clifton  are  in  progress,  and  the  first 
section  having  been  completed,  was  opened  on 
the  30th  nit.  This  portion  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts, — first,  the  school;  second,  the 
atrium  ; and,  third,  the  facade  of  the  cathedral. 
The  former  is  69  fc.  long,  32  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft. 
high,  exclusive  of  a recessed  gallery  at  one  end ; 
there  ia  a platform  or  stage  at  the  opposite  end 
to  the  gallery,  raised  about  3 fc.  The  floor-space 
and  gallery,  independent  of  the  platform,  will 
accommodate  550,  or,  with  the  platform,  600.  It 
ia  intended  to  carry  out  the  remainder  of  the 
chnrch,  and  plans  have  already  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Hansom,  at  the  Bishop’s  request,  for  con- 
tinning  the  work  on  the  site  of  the  present  build- 
ing.  The  plan  shows  a corridor  on  the  outside, 
communicating  with  the  atrium  at  one  end  and 
transept  at  the  other.  Outside  of  this  corridor 
is  amassive  campanile  or  bell-tower,  20  ft.  square 
and  200  ft.  high,  the  lower  part  of  which  will 
form  a noble  baptistery,  communicating  by 
double  arches  with  the  church.  Further  along 
the  corridor  is  a projeoting  chapel  with  semi, 
circular  apex,  and  arobed  opening  from  the 
church.  The  present  windows  will  bo  done 
away  with,  and  a series  of  semicircular.headed 
windows  will  ,be  formed  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall,  above  the  roof  of  the  corridor,  as  a 
clearstory,  three  windows  in  each  bay.  The 


circular  pillars  will  be  cut  into  square  pilasters, 
and  a projeoting  cornice  and  parapet  will  be 
formed  above  the  windows  by  means  of  stone 
corbels  built  in  between  the  windows.  Internally 
the  bays  are  divided  by  pilasters  and  carved 
capitals,  and  nnder  the  window  there  will  be  a 
wide  space  for  paintings  or  scnlpture.  The  works 
have  been  carried  oat  by  Messrs.  Wilkins  & Sons, 
builders,  of  Bristol,  from  the  designs  and  nnder 
the  snperintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Hansom. 

St,  Helen’s. — Arrangements  are  in  progress 
for  the  erection  of  a new  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch 
for  St.  Helen’s.  The  total  cost  of  the  building, 
plans  for  whioh  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Pugin, 
of  London,  is  estimated  at  about  6,0001. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's. — St.  Edmund's  Roman 
Catholic  Chnroh  has  been  re-opeued,  after  re- 
deooration.  The  building,  which  was  erected 
forty  years  ago,  is  Classic  in  character,  and  the 
decorations  have  been  designed  and  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  that  style,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Park,  of  Preston,  Lanoashire. 


BELLS. 

Sandwich. — Messrs.  Gent,  of  Sandwich,  have 
lately  been  engaged  in  repairing  the  bells  of  the 
old  town,  the  “ Curfew  Bell  ” of  St.  Peter's 
having  had  new  grndgeons  attached  thereto.  The 
bell  of  St.  Mary’s  having  got  cracked,  has  been 
replaci  d by  a new  one.  The  one  at  St.  Clement's 
is  alsi  nndergoing  some  alteration, 

Rotherham. — The  bells  of  the  parish  chnroh, 
Rotherham,  have  been  re-hung  by  Messrs.  Meare, 
of  Whitechapel,  London,  at  a coat  of  1701. 

Otley. — The  church  bells  at  Otley  have  been 
re-hung  by  Messrs.  G.  Day  & Son,  of  Eye,  Suf- 
folk, at  a coat  of  561.  The  bells  are  of  varions 
dates,  and  are  all  of  them  as  sound  as  when  they 
left  their  founders’  bands.  The  tenor  bell 
(weight,  11  owt. ; diameter,  13  Jin.;  note,  G 
sharp),  was  cast  by  Stephen  Tonni,  of  Bury 
St.  Edmnnd’s;  it  hears  the  dale  1576,  and  is, 
therefore,  exactly  300  years  old.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  bells  are  of  still  earlier  date, 
and  bear  old  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  type.  The  second  is  probably  the 
oldest  bell  in  the  tower,  and,  like  the  tenor,  was 
oast  at  Bury.  The  third  and  fourth  bear  the 
shields,  whioh  are  the  mark  of  a Norwich 
foundry.  The  treble  bell,  oast  by  Pberps,  of 
London,  was  presented  to  the  ohnroh  in  1728  by 
a Mr.  Russell. 

Shrewsbury. — Mr.  David  Davies,  an  enthnsiastio 
campanologist,  lately  delivered  a lecture  on  “ The 
Bells  of  Shrewsbury,”  in  aid  of  a fund  for  supply- 
ing the  deficiency  which  exists  in  the  peal  of 
bells  at  the  Abbey  Chnrch  throogh  one  of  the 
number  being  cracked.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Davies  adduced  a great  deal  of 
interesting  information.  From  the  pariah  books 
he  read  the  following,  amongst  other  entries  : — 
“At  an  Bseembly  of  the  parish  of  the  Holy 
Cross  and  St.  Giles,  upon  the  7th  of  October, 
1673,  ordered — That  the  great  bell,  called  by  the 
name  of  St.  Wenefrede’s  bell  (or  the  greatest 
of  the  five  old  bells),  be  taken  down,  oroken,  and 
converted  for  the  nse  of  the  parish  chnroh,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  want  of  money  for  the 
supplying  of  the  work  now  in  hand,  which  ia  the 
making  of  eight  new  bells  in  the  said  church 
(p.  345).”  Sc.  Wenefrede’s  bell  was  said  to  be 
35  owt.  by  one  account,  and  30  cwt.  by  another, 
and  was  famed  for  its  deep  mnsical  tone.  A 
complete  peal  of  bells  was  cast  for  the  Abbey 
tower  in  1673.  Six  of  these  bells  bad  been  re- 
cast  or  re-placed  since  that  date,  and  some  of 
them  more  than  once.  The  newest  bell  in  the 
tower  was  the  fifth,  which  was  oast  thirty  years 
ago,  and  bore  this  inscription, — “ Come  when  I 
oall,  to  serve  God  all.”  The  old  fifth  was  cracked 
on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  November,  1840,  in  ring, 
ing  for  the  Rev.  Edward  Biokerateth  (now  Dean 
of  Lichfield)  and  bis  bride,  who  had  jost  returned 
from  their  wedding  tour.  The  treble  and  second 
bells  were  cast  fifty-one  years  ago,  the  old 
bells  being  flat  and  ilKtuned,  The  fonrth  bell 
was  cast  sixty-fonr  years  ago,  the  old  one 
having  been  oracked  in  ringing  for  the  election 
of  1807,  when  the  Hon.  William  Hill  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones  were  elected  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  eighth,  or  tenor,  bell,  was  cast  163 
years  ago,  by  Abraham  Rndhall,  of  Gloucester  ; 
and  the  sixth  in  1745  by  Abel,  his  son.  This 
bell  and  the  tenor  bell  were  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  the  best  in  the  tower;  and  so  great 
a favourite  was  the  sixth,  that  some  people 
hazarded  the  statement  that  for  its  weight  it 
was  not  to  be  sorpassed  for  fineness  of  tone  by 


any  bell  in  any  tower  in  England.  The  motto 
on  the  sixth  bell  was, — “Prosperity  to  the 
Chnrch  of  England  ;”  on  the  tenor, — “Religion 
and  loyalty  do  make  the  best  harmony.”  The 
tenor  bell  was  also  re-cast  194  years  ago, — that 
was  tbirty-one  years  before  it  was  re-oast  by 
Abraham  Rndhall,  and  nine  years  after  it  was 
oast  by  Mr.  Oldfield  in  the  peal  of  eiglit, — by  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  with  additional  metal. 
Mr.  Davies  now  came  to  the  “ bell  of  the  even- 
ing.” He  was  sorry  it  was  cracked.  He 
regretted  it  beeaneo  those  two  fine-tonecl  bells, 
the  sixth  and  the  tenor,  oonld  never  be  heard  to 
advantage  without  a good  seventh.  He  also 
regretted  it  because  he  believed  few  towns  in 
England,  if  any  of  the  same  size,  could  boast  of 
six  snob  peals  of  bells  as  Sbrewsbnry.  He 
thought  it  a little  discreditable  to  the  prond 
Salopians  that  they  shonld  have  allowed  one  of 
the  beet  peals  of  bells  to  have  been  incomplete 
and  partially  silent  for  over  foniteen  years. 
Moses  Leigh  was  vicar  of  the  parish  when  the 
bell  was  first  bung  in  the  tower,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  2,000  clergymen  who  had  been  exolnded 
from  their  livings  under  the  Aot  of  Uniformity. 
The  companion  bell  to  the  seventh  was  the  third, 
telling  them — without  a date — “ G.  Oldfield  oast 
these  eight.”  There  was  an  old  king  who 
employed  an  architect  to  build  him  a lighthonse. 
and  ordered  an  inscription  in  hononr  of  himself 
to  be  engraved  thereon.  The  architeot,  however, 
coveted  that  hononr  for  himself,  and  put  the 
king’s  inscription  on  a plaster  surface  and  his  owu 
name  underneath  on  durable  stone.  The  inscrip. 
tion  on  the  third  bell  was  like  that  in  the  durable 
stone  on  the  lighthouse.  Its  sentiment  was  “ I 
did  it,”  and  there  it  wonld  remain  an  abiding 
monument  of  the  egotism  of  its  founder.  When 
its  companion  bells  with  their  ineoriptions  had 
passed  away,  and  when  the  seventh  cracked  bell 
with  its  date  left  the  tower,  they  could  say  of  it 
as  Soott  said  of  his  last  minstrel, — 

For  well-a-day  iU  data  has  fled, 

Its  tuneful  brethren  all  are  dead.” 

But  if  they  judged  Oldfield’s  egotism  in  that  way 
it  was  only  fair  to  measnre  his  loyalty,  too,  by 
the  same  rale,  and  how  mneh  he  loved  his  king 
let  that  seventh  bell  testify.  Its  inscription  was 
God  save  the  King.”  On  the  9th  of  November, 
fourteen  years  ago,  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  of 
age,  and  the  bells  were  expected  to  ring.  The 
restoration  of  the  ohnrch  was  in  progress  at 
that  time,  and  either  it  was  considered  imprac- 
ticable or  unsafe  to  raise  the  bells  or  the  sexton 
conld  not  get  ringers  enongh  to  ring  them.  The 
ropoB,  therefore,  were  tied  to  the  bell  tongnea  in 
order  that  they  might  be  struck  against  the  bell 
sides,  as  was  done  in  ordinary  chiming  for 
chnroh.  To  make  the  chiming,  however,  sound 
as  mneh  like  ringing  as  possible,  the  ringers 
polled  at  their  ropes  and  Dumped  the  bells, — as 
bell-ringers  call  it, — as  lustily  as  they  could. 
The  old  loyal  seventh  bell  was  the  first  to  turn 
sulky  under  snob  merciless  and  ungrateful  treat- 
ment. Somebody  had  been  tryiug  to  mend  the 
old  bell.  A great  gap  had  been  cut  into  it  14  in. 
deep  and  $ in.  wide.  He  admired  the  pluck  and 
the  patience  of  the  operator.  He  fanoied  be 
could  see  the  man  at  work  and  almost  bear  bis 
very  thonghts ; 

“Chip!  Chip!  Chip! 

Till  Fra  bother  d to  death  with  the  din. 

Chip  ! Chip  ! Chip  I 
I feelswarin  can  'ardly  be  sin. 

Drill  and  chisel  and  rasp  ! 

E/Bp  and  chieel  aud  drill. 

But  my  solace  1 know  when  my  bacca’a  aglow. 

And  I swig  till  1 get  my  flii.” 

About  the  wisdom  of  the  operation  he  would 
rather  not  express  his  opinion  too  plainly  ; but 
they  could  not  tinker  a fractured  bell.  It  was 
beyond  the  power  of 

“ All  the  king's  horses 
And  all  tho  king's  men.” 

They  could  not  bring  it  back  to  itself.  They 
must  have  a new  bell,  and  he  trnsted  when  it 
ai  rived  at  the  tower  the  seventh  would  be  a 
loyal  bell  still,  and  that  when  it  struck  its  first 
note  it  would  say  “ God  save  the  Queen.” 


North  of  Engfland  Master  Slaters’  Asso- 
ciation.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  above 
association  was  held  on  the  13th  inst.  at  Durham. 
Mr.  Wanless,  of  Darlington,  the  president,  in  the 
chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
oCBoe.bearera  for  1877 : — President,  Mr.  Roger 
Rule,  Durham ; vice-president,  Mr.  Dickenson, 
Newcastle ; treaanrer,  Mr.  Robertson,  Sun- 
derland; secretary,  Mr.  Place,  jnn.,  North 
Shields. 
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THE  BODLEIAN  LIBEAET,  OXFORD. 

During  the  past  year  some  estensiTe  atrnc- 
taral  repairs  have  been  commenced  and  partially 
carried  oat  at  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  ex. 
terior  walls  of  the  reading-room,  which  are  con- 
eiderably  out  of  the  Perpendicular,  thongb,  it  is 
said,  not  more  so  than  in  Wren’s  days,  have 
been  trussed  together  by  iron  ties,  and  the  whole 
of  the  flooring,  which  it  appears  rested  some- 
what  dangerously  upon  the  vaulting  of  the 
Divinity  School  below,  has  been  raised  a foot, 
diminishing  (nnfortunately,  though  necessarily) 
the  height  of  the  room  to  that  extent.  The  old 
woodwork  was  found  on  examination  to  be 
extremely  massive,  and  oonstrncted  so  as  to 
avoid  all  lateral  thrnst  upon  the  outside  walls. 
The  internal  fittings  have  of  neoessity  been 
cleared  away  lor  these  repairs,  and  a discnssion 
has  for  some  time  been  going  on  as  to  the 
propriety  of  restoring  them,  with  or  without 
mo^fications.  The  old  book-oases,  which  form 
recessed  reading  compartments,  or  “ dens,”  as 
they  are  familiarly  called,  are  of  so  solid  a frame- 
work,  and  are  accused  of  taking  up  so  much 
room  and  obstructing  so  mnoh  light  and  air, 
that  a utilitarian  party  is  for  completely  sweep- 
ing them  away,  and  snbstitnting  an  arrangement 
of  ordinary  reading-tables  with  modern  appli- 
ances, such  as  those  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  suffice  of  Mr.  Jackson,  architect,  has  been 
called  in,  and  there  is  some  guarantee  that  no 
violent  ohange  will  be  made. 


ABCH^OLOGIOAL  DISCOVEETES. 

Ancient  Monumental  Stones  in  Shetland. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  a paper  by  Mr.  G.  Goodie  was  read, 
giving  an  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  two 
monumental  stones  in  Shetland,  with  insorip- 
tions  in  the  Ogham  character,  a species  of  cryptic 
writing  characteristic  of  Early  Celtio  inscrip, 
tions.  Only  five  such  inscriptions  are  known  on 
the  mainland  of  Scotland,  and  five  are  now 
known  in  the  island  groups  of  Shetland  and 
Orkney.  One  of  the  stones  described  by  Mr. 
Goodie  was  found  by  him  in  the  ancient  burying- 
ground  of  St.  Ninian’sisle,  Danrossneas,  and  the 
other  was  dog  up  from  under  five  or  six  feet  of 
moss  in  Lnnnasting,  on  the  mainland  of  Shot, 
land. 

The  Ostrian  Catacombs,  Rome.  — A Bail]/ 
News  telegram  from  Borne  states  that  an  im- 
portant arobseological  discovery  has  just  been 
made  in  the  Ostrian  Catacombs,  two  miles  along 
the  Via  Nomentana.  Signor  Rossi  had  already 
established  the  spot  as  that  where  the  Apostle 
Peter  was  wont  to  baptise,  and  where  he  first 
sat  in  the  crypt  of  the  subterranean  chapel. 
Signor  Armellini  has  snooeeded  in  deciphering 
an  inscription  in  which  oconrs  the  name  of 
St.  Peter,  and  whioh  would  seem  to  corroborate 
the  previous  oonolusions  as  to  the  Apostle’s  con- 
nexion with  the  Ostrian  catacombs. 


CAUTION. 

Sib, — Allow  me  to  put  your  readers  on  their 
guwd.  I find  from  two  sources,  where  inquiry 
was  thoDght  prudent,  that  a young  man  calling 
himself  Werner  is  going  about  to  members  of  the 
profession  asking  aid,  showing  a letter  purporting 
to  be  signed  by  me  and  saying  I had  told  him  to 
call. 

He  is  quite  unknown  to  me  even  by  name. 
He  has  not  been  to  me,  nor  have  I ever  given  a 
begging  letter  of  this  sort.  WiLLiAii  Whiib. 

Wim;pole-8treet. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Tudely. — New  Bohool-buildinga  for  the  united 
district  of  Tudely-cum-Capel,  Kent,  have  re- 
cently  been  erected  by  the  Board.  They  are 
built  of  brick  with  Ham-hill  stone  dressings  in 
the  First  Pointed  style,  the  roofs  (whioh  are 
open  on  the  inside)  being  covered  with  don. 
coloured  tiles.  The  buildings  accommodate  114 
boys,  83  girls,  and  46  infants,  there  being  a 
class-room  for  each  of  the  two  former,  with 
porches,  lavatories,  &o.,  complete.  The  master’s 
and  mistress’s  residence  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  block.  The  sobools  are  fitted  with  Shillito 
A Shortland’s  Manchester  school-grates.  The 
desks  are  those  patented  by  Mr.  Whippell,  of 
Exeter.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings,  in- 
eluding  desks,  boundary-walls,  &o.,  has  been 


1,9571.  78.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  W.  Mugford,  builder,  of  Exeter,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  Medley  Fulford,  architect,  also 
of  Exeter. 

Great  Sampford. — The  new  Board  school  at 
Great  Sampford,  Essex,  is  nearly  completed,  and 
will  be  ready  for  opening  with  the  new  year.  It 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Whiffen  & Sons,  of 
Safi'ron  Walden,  from  designs  by  Mr,  Charles 
Pertwee,  architect,  Chelmsford. 

Luton. — New  Board  schools  in  Waller-street, 
Luton,  were  opened  on  the  27th  ult.  The  schools, 
whioh  will  be  the  only  boys’  schools  under  the 
management  of  the  Board  in  the  town,  occupy  a 
good  central  position  just  opposite  the  Swim- 
ming  Baths  in  Waller-street.  The  buildings 
have  been  erected  at  a total  cost  of  about  2,2501., 
to  accommodate  300  children.  The  roofs  are 
open-timbered,  staiued  and  varnished.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Brown  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  A,  Smart,  the 
builder. 

Rothei-Jiithe. — New  Board  schools  at  Medway- 
place,  Rotherhithe,  have  recently  been  opened 
by  the  School  Board  for  London.  The  building 
has  been  erected  to  accommodate  276  boys,  271 
girls,  and  315  infants, — a total  of  862.  The 
area  of  the  site  is  25,609  square  feet,  and  it  cost 
9001.  net,  the  legal  expenses  making  the  total 
coat  1,0841.  Ss.  Id.  The  contract  for  the  build- 
ing, taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Ennor,  was 
8,8841.,  Mr.  Robson’s  commission  as  architect 
and  Mr.  Carter’s  salary  as  clerk  of  the  works 
making  the  cost  of  the  building  8,9861.  15s.  8d., 
and  the  grand  total  of  cost  10,0711.  3s.  9d.,  an 
average  per  head  of  111.  13a.  7d, 


MONUMENTAL. 

Constantinople. — A monument  to  the  late  Lord 
Strangford,  to  be  erected  in  the  Memorial  Church 
at  Constantinople,  has  just  been  completed  by 
Mr.  Phyaiok,  sculptor,  who  received  the  com- 
mission from  Lady  Strangford.  It  is  composed 
principally  of  dark  crimson  serpentine  marbles, 
enriched  with  ornamental  work  in  gilt  relief. 

TTelcombe. — The  large  obelisk  recently  erected 
at  Welcombe,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  by  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Philips,  M.P.  for  Bury,  at  a cost  of 
7,0001.,  in  memory  of  his  late  and  only  brother. 
Mr.  Mark  Philips,  who  was  the  first  represen- 
tative  of  Manchester,  has  just  received  its  iu- 
Boription,  which  states  that  “On  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  he  (Mr.  Mark  Philips)  was 
elected,  in  1832,  the  first  member  for  Man. 
cheater,  and  continued  to  represent  that  oity 
for  fifteen  years.” 

Ardclach. — A monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Rev.  H.  M'Leod  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
picturesque  churchyard  at  Ardclach.  It  is  of 
red,  sparkling,  highly.polished  granite  from  the 
Kinsteary  (Nairnshire)  Quarry,  and  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  D.  & A.  Davidson, 
sculptors,  Inverness. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Dumbarfon. — A stained-glass  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  Dumbarton  parish  church.  It  is 
the  second  window  from  the  east  on  the  south 
side.  It  is  described  by  a Scotch  paper  as  being 
in  the  “ Mosaic  ’’  style,  and  has  been  erected  in 
memory  of  Mr.  William  Paterson,  writer  and 
bank  agent,  who  died  in  1875,  leaving  nearly 
10,0001.  to  the  ebnroh.  The  subject  of  the 
window  is  Christ’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
underneath  the  picture  Is  the  beatitude.  The 
window  is  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Keir,  St. 
Yincent-street,  Glasgow. 

Abbotsley. — A stained-glass  chancel  window, 
of  two-lights,  has  lately  been  erected  in  St. 
Margaret’s  Church,  Abbotsley,  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Bishop  Douglas,  of  Bombay,  formerly 
vicar  of  Abbotsley.  The  window,  whioh  is  by 
Mr.  Gibbs,  and  whioh  was  designed  under  the 
snperintendence  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  represents 
out  Lord’s  charge  to  St.  Peter.  It  has  been 
erected  by  the  Bishop’s  former  parishioners  and 
friends  at  Abbotsley. 

Huntingdon. — A new  east  window  is  being 
placed  in  St.  ilary’s  Church,  Huntingdon,  the 
gift  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Vesey  (archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon).  The  tracery  of  the  window  is  of 
Bath  stone,  with  three  lights,  moulded  jambs, 
rising  from  circular  moulded  bosses,  with  double 
annulets,  marble  columns  (black),  surmounted 
by  beautiful  moulded  caps,  moulded  iuuer  arches, 
with  hood-moulds  springing  from  carved  bosses. 
The  oontraotors  for  this  work  are  Messrs.  W. 
Balmer,  builders,  Huntingdon,  and  Mr.  A, 
Wrighton,  stone  mason  and  carver,  Godman- 


chester.  The  window  will  be  filled  with  stained 
glass. 

Shirburn. — Several  of  the  windows  of  the 
recently-restored  parish  church  of  Shirburn, 
near  Watlington,  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes.  The  subject 
of  the  chancel  windows  is  the  Nativity:  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Joseph  in  the  back- 
ground, are  in  the  centre ; while  the  Wise  Men 
of  the  East  occupy  the  right-haud  light,  and  the 
Shepherds  the  left.  In  the  little  baptistery 
window  in  the  tower  the  group  illustrates  the 
text,  “ Suffer  little  children  to  oome  unto  me.” 

Handsworth. — The  new  Swedenborgian  church 
of  Handsworth  contains  several  memorial  win- 
dows, one  an  east  window,  about  15  ft.  by  20  ft., 
of  which  the  principal  subject  is  the  Transfigura- 
tion. There  is  a window  of  similar  proportious 
at  the  west  end,  oontaining  the  following  sub- 
jeots : — The  Lord  blessing  little  children,  John 
the  Baptist  exhorting  to  repentenoe,  Christ  at 
the  door,  and  Mary’s  choice,  with  the  emblems 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
the  bread  of  life,  and  the  victors’  crown  and 
palms  in  separate  quatrefoils.  Four  of  the  eight 
windows  in  the  aisles  contain  either  figures  or 
floriated  subjects,  and  the  eighteen  clearstory 
windows,  which  are  of  stained  glass,  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Camm  Brothers,  of  Smeth- 
wick. 


Pisrellanea:. 

A Brailway  Station  for  Northumberland 
Avenue. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  on  the  22ad  inst.,  a report  was 
presented  from  the  Works  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposal  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  Company  for  an  exchange  of  land  at 
Cbaring.oroBS,  with  a view  to  the  erection  of  a 
new  station,  the  plans  and  elevation  of  which  the 
company  would  submit  for  the  approval  of  the 
Board  prior  to  the  works  being  commenced.  Tho 
report  stated  that  the  architeot  had  prepared 
four  plans,  showing  the  varied  proposals  made 
by  the  company,  and  he  had  also  presented  a 
report,  as  directed  by  the  committee,  upon  the 
question  of  value.  The  company  wished  to 
acquire  certain  land,  whioh  had  an  area  of 
3,250  ft.,  fronting  on  the  Northumberland- 
avenne  east,  and  also  the  land  adjoining  the 
pillars  on  both  sides  of  the  station,  comprising 
an  area  of  about  5,100  ft.  In  exchange 
for  this  the  company  propose  to  code  to 
the  Board  the  approach  over  the  railway 
in  continuance  of  Villiers-street,  50  ft.  wide, 
giving  a direct  access  to  the  Embankment.  The 
committee  recommended  that,  subject  to  stipu- 
lations to  the  effect  that  the  Board  should  not  be 
required  to  covenant  for  title,  and  that  no 
advertisements  or  placards  be  exhibited  on  the 
exterior  of  the  station  unless  with  the  consent 
of  the  Board,  the  proposed  exchange  be  agreed 
to.  The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

A New  Street-cleansing  Machine.— Trial 
has  been  made  in  Bristol  of  a new  machine  de- 
signed for  sweeping  and  carting  the  street  mud, 
which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  George  Case, 
engineer  to  the  Bristol  General  Hospital.  The 
spot  selected  for  the  trial  was  a portion  of  New- 
foundland.road  and  Newfoundland-sti^et,  as, 
beingpartially  pitched  and  partially  macadamised, 
it  offered  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  invention  on  either  description  of 
road.  The  trial  was  witnessed  by  the  city  en. 
gineer,  Mr.  Ashmead,  Mr.  Mark  Whitwill,  and 
several  gentlemen  interested  in  municipal 
matters.  The  machine,  which  is  triangular  in 
form,  is  so  oonstruoted  as  to  be  readily  attached 
to  an  ordinary  mud-cart.  It  consists  of  two  re- 

Tolvingbruahesof  similar  dimensions,  surmounted 

by  an  iron  casing.  These  brushes  sweep  the 
dirt  up  an  incline  and  into  a gutt&r,  which  is 
placed  crosswise  of  the  machine.  The  dirt,  as 
it  enters  this  gutter,  is  carried  from  right  to  left 
by  a series  of  scrapers  or  elevators  attached  to 
an  endless  chain,  almost  similar  in  construction 
to  the  elevators  used  in  the  mud  dredgers. 
These  elevators  having  drawn  all  the  mud  to  the 
extremity  of  the  gutter,  force  it  op  a shoot  about 
4 ft.  in  height,  and  the  top  of  whioh  overhangs 
the  mnd  cart,  into  which  the  matter  falls,  and 
the  elevators  pass  down  the  opposite  shoot  empty 
and  recommence  their  services. 

Professor  Sidney  Colvin  lately  delivered  a 
lecture  at  Ipswich  in  connexion  with  the  Suffolk 
Art-Union.  His  subject  was  “ Art  in  Greece, 
Art  in  Tuscany,  and  Art  in  Suffolk.” 
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" Necessity  the  Mother  of  Invention.” 
j A red  pocket-haadkerchief  occasionally,  it  ap. 
I pears,  says  the  Commercial  Traveller’s  Gazette, 
I becomes  valnable  on  railways.  At  the  collision 
' which  oeoorred  at  Wolverton,  on  the  London 
' and  North-Western  Eailway,  a short  time  since, 
i the  red  lamps  on  the  trains  were  smashed  and 
I rendered  nseless.  It  was  known  that,  in  a few 
I minutes,  the  Scotch  express  would  arrive  on  the 
• scene  of  the  disaster,  and  consequently  a red 
I light  was  urgently  needed.  But  the  much- 
I needed  crimson  glass  was  not  forthcoming,  and 
all  were  at  their  wits'  ends  to  devise  a plan  for 
staying  the  progress  of  the  flying  monster  they 
I knew  was  rapidly  advancing.  Suddenly  some- 
i body  produced  a red  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
said  it  might  perhaps  answer  the  purpose,  if 
placed  over  a white  light.  The  plan  was  sue- 
oessful,  and  the  express  was  brought  to  a stand- 
Btill.  Had  the  Scotchman  ran  into  the  wreck  of 
the  other  trains  the  smash  would  have  been  of  a 
most  disastrous  character.  No  doubt,  after  this 
narrow  escape  care  will  be  taken  in  providing  a 
few  red  lights  to  long-journey  trains  besides 
those  which  are  required  for  immediate  use.  It 
is  stated  that,  to  meet  oases  of  emergency  where 
red  signals  are  needed,  Great  Northern  men  are 
all  required  to  wear  red  neckties. 

The  Will  of  J.  M.  W.  Tomer,  the 
Artist, — It  is  reported  that  a very  interesting 
suit  is  coming  on  in  Chancery.  Turner,  the 
artist,  left  nearly  all  his  property  to  the  nation. 
His  relatives  (he  had  no  ohiidren)  disputed  the 
will,  aud  the  Government  oompromieed  the 
matter  by  handing  overapertion of  the  property 
to  them.  Among  the  property  so  handed  over 
was  Turner’s  house  in  Queen  Anne.street,  which 
came  into  possession  of  one  of  the  artist’s 
nephews.  He,  strangely  enough,  does  not  seem 
to  have  examined  the  house,  and  when  he  died, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  and  his  will  could  not  be 
found,  two  surviving  nephews  agreed  that  the 
property  should  be  shared,  and  that  if  the  will 
turned  up  neither  of  them  should  administer  it. 
When  the  house  in  Queen  Anne-street  was 
searched  it  was  found  full  of  the  most  valuable 
engravings  and  plates,  which  were  estimated  by 
a valuer  to  be  worth  100,0001.  Some  of  these 
have  been  sold  under  an  order  in  Chancery  ; but 
on  hearing  what  a splendid  treasure  bad  been 
found,  the  other  and  more  distant  relatives  of 
the  artist  have  come  forward  and  claimed  a 
share. 

The  Plane-Trees  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment.— Owing  to  certain  paragraphs  which  have 
appeared  condemning  the  management  of  these 
trees,  we  were  led  (says  the  Garden)  to  examine 
them,  and  have  merely  to  record  that  we  have 
never  seen  a finer  batch  of  young  trees.  Instead 
of  being  in  bad  health  or  suffering  in  any  way, 
they  are,  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  older 
Embankment,  models  of  health  and  vigorous  de- 
velopment. We  remember  a well-known  nursery, 
man  saying,  when  they  were  first  planted,  that 
the  strong  winds  by  the  river  would  injure  the 
foliage  and  prevent  healthy  growth.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  taken  place;  in  fact,  the  main  care 
which  the  first  plantations  wUl  require  for  the 
future  will  be  the  removal  of  every  second  tree  in 
good  time.  The  younger  plantations  promise 
equally  well.  They  have  been  pruned  a good  deal 
with  a view  to  keep  their  heads  sufficiently  open 
to  allow  the  wind  to  pass  through  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  whole  of  the  trees  on 
the  Albert  Embankment  from  Lambeth  Bridge 
westwards  were  removed  on  the  2lBt  inst.,  the 
reason  being  that  the  exhalations  from  the  ad- 
jacent  potteries  have  destroyed  their  vitality. 

Plazmaa.  — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Professor  Colvin 
sxhibited  two  pencil  drawings  of  John  Flaxman, 
B.A.,  which  had  been  among  those  remaining  in 
ihe  artist’s  family  after  his  death,  and  sold  at 
ihe  sale  of  his  grand-nephew,  Mr.  T.  J.  Denman, 
n April  last.  They  represented  two  oompart- 
nents  of  the  famona  sculptures  in  relief,  executed 
n the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on 
ihe  facade  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto.  Professor 
iJolvin  gave  a brief  account  of  the  general 
iharacter  of  these  sonlptures,  insisting  on  their 
)eculiar  excellence,  and  their,  in  many  respects, 
mique  character,  among  the  works  of  Italian 
oulpture,  and  on  the  improbability  of  the 
radition  assigning  their  exeontion  to  Giovanni 
Msano.  The  subject  was  illustrated  by  several 
ihotographs  of  the  fa9ad0  and  of  its  details, 
'he  compartments  which  Flaxman  had  copied 
rere  two  representing  scenes  ot  the  Last 
udgment, — the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and 
he  Condemnation  of  Sinners, 
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Samlesbnry  Hall,  near  Preston.  — The 

proprietors  of  the  Preston  Guardian  have  issued 
a well-got-np  sheet  almanack  for  the  coming 
year,  illustrated  with  a view  of  Samlesbnry  Hall, 
a fine  old  half-timbered  manor-house  in  Ribblea- 
dale,  aljout  four  miles  above  Preston.  The  mansion, 
when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  its  present 
owner  (Mr.  Joseph  Harrison),  was  greatly 
dilapidated,  but  Mr.  Harrison  had  no  sooner 
acquired  the  hall  than  he  formed  the  resolution 
to  have  it  effectually  and  worthily  restored.  He 
found  the  progress  of  decay  npon  the  fabric  was 
still  for  the  moat  part  superficial,  and  not 
structural  for  the  walls  were  as  stable  and 
upright,  and  the  oaken  timbers  of  the  frame- 
work, the  ceilings,  and  roofs  were  as  sound  as 
when  they  were  first  fixed.  Between  1862  and 
1866  the  restoration  was  systematically  prose- 
ooted  under  the  direction  of  the  proprietor,  who, 
in  the  decorative  departments  oftberestoration, 
called  in  the  services  and  counsel  of  the  late 
Mr.  Shaw,  F.S.A.,  of  London,  anthor  of  '*  Deco- 
rative Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 

New  Steam  riour  Mills  near  Sudbury. — 

For  some  months  past  a number  of  workmen 
have  been  engaged  on  the  high  road  from  Sud- 
bury to  Colchester,  about  half  a mile  from  the 
former  town,  in  erecting  a large  steam  floor- 
mill,  five  stories  high,  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Wiseman,  Mr. 
Wiseman  having  purchased  the  Chilton  brick- 
works, and  the  land  connected  with  the  same, 
determined  not  only  to  carry  on  the  works  and  the 
manufacture  of  brioks,  but  to  employ  the  latter 
in  the  erection  of  several  extensive  steam  flour- 
mills. The  first  of  the  buildings  has  just  been 
completed,  and  will  be  in  full  work  very  shortly. 
The  walls  of  mill  No.  2 are  also  rapidly  rising, 
and  the  mill  itself  will  be  completed  about 
February  next.  All  the  works  have  been  car- 
ried on  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietor  by 
Mr,  Wanford,  contractor,  of  Sudbury.  The 
machinery  has  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  Barton  & 
Steam. 

A New  Steam  Brake.— A steam  brake  is 
being  applied  to  the  looomotives  of  the  South- 
Westorn  Railway  Company,  the  improvement  of 
Mr.  Beattie,  their  locomotive  engineer,  npon  an 
experimental  brake  tried  early  last  year.  Steam 
is  supplied  to  the  brake  cylinders  through  copper 
pipes,  which  are  led  up  from  the  cylinders  to 
the  back  of  the  fire-box,  where  they  are  con- 
nected to  a three-way  steam-cook.  By  this 
means  the  action  of  the  brake  can  be  nicely 
regulated,  and  the  steam  discharged  into  a 
cistern  nnder  the  foot-plate  after  having  been 
need.  There  is  a screw  adjustment  for  follow- 
ing np  the  wear  of  the  brake  blocks.  The  ad- 
vantages  claimed  for  this  improved  orrange- 
ment  are  uniformity  of  pressure  on  all  four 
driving-wheels,  the  absence  of  the  cross-shaft, 
and  facilities  for  the  adjustment  of  the  brake 
blocks,  which  are  of  cast  iron. 

The  Tomb  of  ” John  of  Monmouth,” — 
The  Hereford  Times  says  that  the  tomb  of  ” John 
of  Monmouth,”  the  ancient  worthy  who,  among 
other  acts  of  kindness  towards  the  people  of 
Monmouth,  founded  the  (long  since  destroyed) 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  outside  Dixton- 
gate,  for  old  and  poor  persons,  has  perished,  with 
not  a fragment  remaining.  Happily,  it  is  men- 
tioned and  figured  in  the  "Progress”  of  Henry, 
first  Duke  of  Beaufort,  in  1684,  An  enlarged 
copy  has  been  made  for  the  Monmouth  Athe- 
nrnum,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Greene,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Monmouth  Beacon.  This  shows  the  figure  of 
John  recumbent  on  the  tomb.  The  monument, 

“ anciently  gilt  and  painted,”  stood,  as  we  leam 
from  the  Beaufort  "Progress,”  on  the  right 
entering  the  great  south  door  of  Monmouth 
Church. 

St.  Sepulchre’s  Church  Tower.  — Mr. 

8.  G.  Lidstone,  the  contractor  for  the  restoration 
of  the  tower  and  porch  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church, 
has,  it  appears,  lost  l,2I6i.  by  the  job.  He 
says, — "The  total  amount  I received,  includiug 
all  *'  extras,”  was  4,7491.  128.  9d.  The  work 
cost  me  6,995Z.  3s.  3d.,  leaving  me  a loser  of 
1,245Z.  10s.  6d.  I may  remark  my  tender  was 
3,453i.  lower  than  the  highest,  while  the  next 
tender  to  mine  was  l,237h  higher.  I attribute 
my  loss  and  the  long  time  the  work  took  to  carry 
out  to  the  walls  of  the  tower  being  in  a muob 
more  dilapidated  condition  than  I expected,  and 
requiring  a quantity  of  needling,  shoring,  and 
under-pinning,  which  was  impossible  to  foresee.” 
Under  these  ciroumstanoes  he  has  asked  the 
Vestry  to  reduce  bis  loss  to  a smaller  figure  than 
1,245!,,  but  the  Vestry  has  ordered  his  letter  to 
lie  on  the  table.”  > 
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A most  Undesirable  Habitation. — At  the 
Staines  Petty  Sessions,  recently,  an  application 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  for  an  order  to  close  the  old  work- 
house  in  the  parish  of  Laleham,  the  same  being 
alleged  to  be  nnfle  for  habitation.  Evidence  was 
given  in  support  of  the  application  by  Dr.  Lundy, 
medical  officer,  who  said  the  building  was  totally 
unfit  for  habitation.  In  one  room  a man  and 
wife  and  eight  children  resided,  the  oldest  child 
beiug  of  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  the  youngest 
sixteen  months.  The  rooms  were  in  a most 
dilapidated  condition.  There  being  no  privy 
accommodation,  the  place  was  most  filthy. 
There  were  four  families  living  in  the  place, 
with  an  aggregate  of  twenty-eight  individuals. 
An  order  was  at  once  made  to  close  the  place 
within  seven  days. 

Light. — The  Rev.  Peroival  J.  Brine,  one  of 
the  Senior  Fellows  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
is,  we  understand,  about  to  publish  a series  of 
photographic  illustrations  of  the  doctrines  he 
seeks  to  establish  in  regard  to  the  relations 
between  light  and  its  reflection.  According  to 
Bell’s  Messenger,  his  main  object  is  to  prove  that 
the  prevailing  mode  of  measurement  by  the 
sextant  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  for 
coast  lines  and  marine  distances,  and  tbafc 
disasters  by  sea  are  the  frequent  result — a 
"startling”  state  of  things — if  correct — as  our 
contemporary,  the  Times,  pointedly  remarked  in 
a recent  article  npon  the  loss  of  the  troop.ship 
St.  Lawrence.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  there- 
fore, in  his  views,  Mr.  Brine’s  motives  are  cer- 
tainly laudable,  and  as  a close  and  experienced 
observer  of  nature  iu  all  her  moods,  and  through- 
out her  entire  area,  his  opinions  ought  to  com- 
mand attention,  even  where  they  faiil  to  seonro 
acquiescence. 

Assyrian  Discoveries. — The  London  corre. 
spondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  states  that 
the  first  fruits  of  Mr.  Rassam’s  mission  to  the 
East  have  already  been  reoeived  in  this  country. 
They  include  two  bronze  plates  which  represent 
the  figures  of  tribute-bearers  to  an  Assyrian 
king,  probably  Shalmaneser.  One  of  these, 
about  12  in.  by  4 in.,  shows  the  figures  of  some 
thirteen  men,  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  as  they 
are  called  in  the  cuneiform  legend  of  the  plate, 
but  almost  certainly  inoluding  Jews  laden  with 
skins  of  the  wine  of  Aleppo,  with  baskets  or  oases  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  while  two  of  them  in  the 
middle  are  the  bearers  of  trays  on  which  ingots 
of  bullion  are  placed.  The  other  plate  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  about  twenty-four  figures,  who 
march  in  couples,  while  each  pair  of  couples 
support  a cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Manx  Antiquities.— His  Excellency  the 
Lieoteuant-Governorof  the  Isle  of  Man  has  issued 
a oommission,  under  the  publio  seal  of  the  ishnd^ 

" for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiry  as  to  the 
number  and  position  of  runic  stones,  treeu 
chapels,  tumuli  barrows,  stone  oircles  and 
crosses,  sculptured  stones,  inscribed  slabs,  and 
all  other  interesting  ancient  monuments,  ooios, 
ornaments,  and  ancient  instruments  of  war  or 
hnsbandry,  and  to  report  the  steps  that  seem  to 
them  the  most  advisable  to  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  same;  and  whether  ancient  remains  of  in- 
terest and  value  exist  in  sufficient  number  to 
render  desirable  the  establishment  of  a publio 
museum  in  which  they  might  be  deposited;  and, 
if  so,  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  attaining 
thatobjeot.” 

Public  Museums. — Tbs  Society  of  Arts, 
being  desirous  of  promoting  inoreased  know- 
ledge of  works  of  art  and  applications  of  soienoe 
illustrating  prodnetive  industry,  have  given 
notice  that  they  will  award  prizes  and  oertifi^ 
cates  to  persons  who  pass  satisfactory  examina- 
tions, the  special  object  of  these  being  to 
encourage  the  study  and  acquirement  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  technical  value  of  objects  iu 
any  public  museum  and  colleotions  in  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Papers  of  questions 
will  be  set,  the  answers  to  whioh  may  be  illus- 
trated by  sketches  from  memory.  Whilst  these 
examinations  will  be  open  to  members  of 
institutions  iu  union  and  others,  nnder  the 
general  regulations  of  the  Society’s  examinations, 
the  artisan  class  is  specially  invited  to  compete. 

Moulding  Artificial  Stone. — A series  of 
apparatus  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Sellars, 
manufacturing  chemist,  of  Birkenhead,  for 
moulding  into  various  forms  artificial  stone 
when  in  a semi-plastic  condition  for  the  produc- 
tion of  hollow  blocks,  slabs,  liuings,  jointinge 
and  other  shapes  in  stone  employed  in  building. 
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Alezaadra  Palace. — Oa  tbe  22nd  inst.  Mr. 
HawliDsoD,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  Yice.Cbancellor 
Malins,  ^ad  three  eammoDses  before  him  in 
xefereDoe  to  the  windiog-cp  order  of  the  Alex- 
andra Palace  made  daring  the  long  raoation. 
The  priadipal  discassion  was  in  reference  to  the 
sale  of  the  property  by  auction,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  re-opened  next  season,  and  the  object 
of  all  parties  was  to  obtain  as  large  a sum  as 
.possible  for  the  numerous  creditors.  It  was 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  case  that  the 
mortgages  were  large,  and  the  unsecured  debts 
about,  300,0001.  It  was  eventually  arranged 
that  the  mortgagees  should  sell  under  the  Court, 
and  that  a pr^iminary  advertisement  of  the  sale 
.should  a^p^ar,  and  a reserve  price  be  agreed 
^npoD.  The  sale  would  be  in  February  or  March, 
in  order  that  the  Palace  may  be  re-opened  at  the 
usual  period  next  season. 

Sewage  in  the  Thames. — At  the  Hampton 
Petty  Sessions  recently  the  Hampton-wick  Local 
Board  was  summoned  by  theTfaames  Conservators 
for  neglecting  to  out  off  the  flow  of  sewage  into 
the  river  Thames,  whereby  they  had  committed 
a misdemeanour,  and  subjected  themselves  to 
penalties  ^moupting  to  122,0001.  .Mr.  Frere, 
who  attended  for  the  proseoution,  informed  the 
justice  tnat  an. application  had  been  made  to  the 
conservators,  to  allow  the  proceedings  to  be 
suspended  till  the  1st  of  Jane  next,  and  the 
Bench  consented  to  adjourn  the  summons  with- 
out prejudice  to  that  date.  Another  summons, 
for  penalties  of  1001.,  and  not  exceeding  601.  a 
day  for  609  days,  against  Mr.  Gibe,  of  Staines, 
for  allowing  sewage  to  drain  into  the  river  Colne, 
was  also  adjourned  by  consent  till  the  4th  of 
May  next. 

Children’s  Emi^ation  Homes,  Bir- 
mingham.— The  foundation  stones  of  a new 
home  for  girls,  toj36  erected  in.g^.  Luke’s-rqad, 
Birmingham,  have  been  laiS.  The  hew  building 
will  occupy  a site  adjoining, that  upon  which  five 
■years  ago  the  Boys’  Bmigration  Home  was  built. 
The  latter  inatitntion  is  at  present  oooupied  by 
112  children,  and  250  have  already  been  taken 
out  to  Canada,  where,  almost  without  exception, 
they  are  stated  to  be  doing  well.  It  is  proposed 
to  extend  this  building,  and  thereby  provide 
accommodation  for  150  boys,  and  also  to  erect 
« school  capable  of  aooommc^ating  forty  girls. 
Hitherto  a number  of  girls  have  been  provided 
for  in  a house  rented  for  the  purpose.  The 
erection  of  the  new  building,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  boys’  home,  will  incur  an  expendi- 
ture of  6,1001. 


Royal  iQBiitation  of  Great  Britain.— The 
arrangements  for  the  Friday  evening  meetings 
before  Easter,  1877,  promise  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory. At  the  first,  January  19tb,  Professor 
Tyndall  will  lecture ; and  at  the  second, 
Jannary  26cb,  Professor  Huxley.  Then  will 
follow,  February  2nd,  Professor  Osborne  Key- 
Holds,  on  “Vortox  Motion”;  February  9th,  Mr. 
Francis  Galton,  on  ” Typical  Laws  of  Heredity  ” ; 
Febrnary  16th,  Professor  F.  Gothrie,  on  “ Solid 
Water”;  February  23rd,  Mr.  J.  P.  Moulton; 
March  2Dd,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  on  “Ants”; 
March  9th,  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Bramwell ; and  on 
March  23rd,  Professor  Gladstone. 


Church  of  England  Institute,  Norwich. — 
The  new  buildings  for  the  Church  of  England 
Young  Men’s  Society  at  Norwich  have  been 
completed  and  opened,  the  work  having  been 
carried  out  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  G.  E.  Hawes, 
from  the  designs  of  the  architect,  ifr.  Edward 
Boatdfiiani.both' of  Norwich.  The  buildings  are 
jd{  a semi-eoclesiastioal  character,  and  are  con- 
•etrnotod  of  red  brick,  with-a  tracery  window  of 
red  Mansfield  stone  inserted  in  the  front  gable, 
And  they  have  a froDtage  of  42  ft.  next  Little 
Orford-street,  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  Savings 
Bank.  The  cost  has  been  3,0001. 


Flooded  out  at  Christmas. — At  two  o’clock 
a.m.  on  Sunday  last,  the  21th  inst.,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  low-lying  river-side  cellars  and 
'basements  between  Deptford  and  Woolwich  were 
flooded.  At  Charlton  several  blocks  of  houses 
lying  below  high-water  mark  near  the  pier  were 
fiboded.  The  water  came  in  so  quietly  and 
insidiously  in  the  dead  of  night  that  it  was  not 
discovered  until  it  overflowed"  the  beds  of  the 
persons  sleeping  in  the  lower  rooms,  who  were 
rendered  homeless,  and  had  to  be  sent  by  the 
relieving  officers  either  to  the  workhouse  or  tem- 
porary homes. 

The  Falkland  Memorial. — A public  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  at  the  Corn  Exchange, Newbury, 
on  Tuesday,  the  9th  January,  1877,  at  half-past 
two  o’clock,  to  promote  this  object. 


Look  to  your  Chimney-pots. — At  the  Clerk- 
enwell  County  Court,  on  the  18th  inst.,  a man 
claimed  8d.  for  damage  done  to  slates  on  the  roof 
of  his  house  through  a chimney-pot  ihlling  from 
his  next-door  neighbour’s  bouse.  The  wet  ran 
through  to  the  c.eiliug,  and  damaged  it.  Plaintiff 
said  he  had  oantloned  the  defendant  two  months 
before  as  to  the  dangerous  state  of  the  chimney- 
pot. The  Judge  said  the  defendaut  (who 
attributed  the  damage  to  the  wind)  must  pay 
the  mouey,  and  look  better  after  his  chimney- 
pots in  the  future. 

Damage  on  the  Victoria  Embankment. — 
A sentence  of  bard  labour  for  two  months  has 
been  passed,  by' Mr.  Vaughan,  at  Bow-street 
Police  Court,  on 'Alfred  Henry  Pride,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  for  wilfully  damaging  the  iron 
railings  on  the  Victoria  Embankment.  The 
prisoher  was  seen  to  take  up  a stone  and  break 
off  a piece  of  the  railing.  It  was  stated  in 
evidence*  that  every  piece  so  broken  off  would 
cost  the  Board  of  Works  from2Z.  to  3Z.to  repair, 
and  that  on  one  Sunday  as  many  as  seventy-six 
pieces  were  broken  off. 

Recent  Discoveries  in  Caves  of  York- 
shire and  Derbyshire. — Professor  Dawkins 
recently  lectured  on  this  subject  before  the 
Halifax  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and 
gave  a most  interesting  discourse,  notwithstand. 
jug  that,  at  its  close,  one  of  his  audience  (a  Mr. 
J.  H.  Smith)  said  that,  “in  his  opinion,  a great 
number  of  these  men  paraded  the  country  lec- 
turing on  science,  and  they  knew  no  more  about 
science  than  this  pencil”  (bolding  oat  a pencil). 

He  maintained  that  geology  was  not  a 
science.”  (!) 

Central  Trades  Hall  for  Liverpool. — At  a 
'recent  meeting  of  working  men  held  in  Liver* 
j)ool,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  establish- 
ment of  a Central  Trades  Hall,  it  was  resolved 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  time 
has  arrived  when  it  is  both  the  duty  and  interest 
of  the  working  classes  of  Liverpool  to  provide 
themseljes  with  a Central  Trades  Hall  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  with  more  advantage  to 
themselves  than  the  accommodation  offered 
affords.”  It  is  proposed  to  raise  from  13,OOOZ. 
to  15,0001.  in  11.  shares. 

The  Old  Cross  at  Kidderminster. — The 
Church  Times  says  : — ” The  old  cross  in  St. 
Mary’s  churchyard,  which  poseessea  some  his- 
torical interest,  from  its  baviog  been  mutilated 
by  the  Puritans  in  the  time,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval, of  Bicbard  Baxter,  is  now  undergoing 
restoration.  Ancient  records  describe  it  as 
having  been  a crucifix,  so  that  if  the  announce- 
ment in  the  local  parish  magazine  be  reliable, 
‘that  it  will  be  made  somewhat  like  its  old  ap- 
pearance,’ it  will  be  indeed  an  ornament.”  ' 

Sand's  Favlonrs,”  Sheffield, — The  re- 
moval of  a quantity  of  old  property  between 
Bow-street  and  Barker-pool,  Sheffield,  has  esuaed 
the  obliteration  of  one  of  the  old  street  names 
of  Sheffield, — Sand’s  paviours.  This  little  court 
seems  (according  to  a writer  in  the  Sheffield 
Independent)  to  have  derived  its  name  from  one 
Samuel  Sands,  who  floarished  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne. 

Salting  the  Roads. — Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  the 
chief  surveyor  of  St.  Panoras,  has  applied  for 
instruebioDs  as  to  the  course  he  ehall  pursue  in 
the  event  of  a heavy  fall  of  snow.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  Vestry  that  the  Tramway  and 
General  Omnibus  Companies  be  authorised  to 
salt  the  roads  if  they  desired  to  do  so. 

Good  Feeling. — On  Friday,  the  22nd  inst.,  the 
workmen  iu  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Watson 
Brothers, builders,  of  Charlotbe-street,  were  enter- 
tained at  supper  by  Mr.  Walter  Watson  on  the 
occasion  of  bis  retiring  from  baBinesB,  when  the 
workmen  presented  him  with  an  illuminated 
address,  handsomely  framed. 

Eton  College. — Considerable  progress  is 
being  made  with  the  restoration  of  the  college 
buildihgs.  The  west  wall  of  the  chapel  is  being 
faced  with  Bub  stone,  and  the  facade  of  the 
clock-tower  is  also  undergoing  repair.  It  excites 
great  dissatisfaction. 

The  Izaa-k  Walton  Memorial  for  Stafford. 
The  committee,  inoludiug  the  Earl  of  Shrews, 
bury,  have  entrusted  Mr.  Eiobard  Belt  with  the 
commission  to  execute  the  monument  of  Walton, 
the  father  of  anglers,  and  who  was  also  a bene- 
faotor  of  the  town. 

A Colonial  Builder. — The  Holart  Town 
Mercury  announces  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Grant,  builder,  aged  eigbty-one.  Mr.  Grant  was 
one  of  the  oldest  of  Tasmaniaq  colonists,  having 
arrived  at  Hobart  Town  in  ApriJ,  1^^5.  Subse- 
quently he  commenced  business  "as  a builder. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  warehonso,  in  the  Sonthwark 
Bridge-road,  for  Meajre,  Petty,  Wood,  k Co.  Mr.  K.  L. 
Rouniieii,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Welch  & 
Atkinson : — 

Dove,  Brothers  £2(,S75  0 0 

Longmire  & Burge  2v,2f)  0 0 

Smifh  k Co.  ■ 2i,'>3'>  0 0 

, Lawrence  & Sons  23,S32  0 0 

Brass 23,693  0 0 

Pritchard 23,29!>  0 0 

Macey  21,777  O'"® 

For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house,  office,  and  aampla- 
room,  in  Middle-street,  Briehtoo,  for  Messrs.  WallU  S 
Hack.  Messrs.  Holfbrd  k ClBytcm7 architects 

Cheesman  & Co £1,380  0 0 

Bolling  1,365  0 0 

Barnes  1,356  0 0 

Bruton  1,350  0 0 

Lockyer  1,3;J0  0 0 

Patching  A Webber  1,138  0 0 

For  warehouse,  in  Stone-street,  Brighton,  for  Mr.  Frank 
Maynard,  Mr.  B.  fl.  Nunn,  architect : — 

Newnham  £377  0 0 

Patching  & Webber  876  0 0 

Oheosman  '.■. 867  0 0 

•Lockyer 866  0 0 

Barnes  853  0 0 

Parsons  (accepted)  796  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  atablng,  workshops,  and  residences, 
Nos.  113,  11-1,  and  116,  Church-street,  Brighton,  for 
Messrs.  Attree  4 Kenyon.  Mr.  T.  Simpson,  architect 

Bolling  £1,410  0 0 

Garrett  4,389  0 0 

Lockyer  4,360  0 0 

Parsons  4,33.)  0 0 

Bruton  4.s'jJ  0 0 

Cheesman  1,100  0 0 

Barnes  4,090  0 0 

Newnhani  3,987  0 0 

Patching  k Webber  3,960  0 0 

Nash  4 Co 3,7u3  0 0 

Colwell  3,350  0 0 

Btenning,  Brothers 3,210  0 0 

For  cabinet,  at  the  City  Arms  public-house,^  West- 
square,  Southwark.  Mr.  J.  Vmey,  srchitcet 

Shurmur  £229  0 8 

Taylor  3i3  0 0 

Hill 219  0 0 

For  alterations,  at  9,  The  Groro,  CUpham-road,  for 
Mr.  R.  E.  Larke,  Mr.  G.  Legg,  architect; — 

Shurmur  (accepted)  £1,153  0 0 

For  factory  and  warehouse  buUdiog,  on  the  south  side 
of  Qeorge’s-row,  York-road,  City-road,  for  Mr.  E. 
Wheeler,  Mr.  W.  "W.  Lee,  architect.  Quantities  pre- 
pared by  Messii.  'Welch  4 Atkinsen : — 

Hill,  Higgs,  4 HiU £8,52>  0 0 

Xabby,  Brothers  8,331  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann  8,297  0 0 

Colls  4 SoGB 8,2t5  0 0 

Pritchard  8,138  0 0 

Bajea  (Brothers)  4 Allen 8,i67  0 0 

Holland  4 Uannen 8,033  0 0 

Woodward 8, ^-22  0 0 

Brass  7,997  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White 7,970  0 0 

Browuo  4 Bobiusoa  7,876  0 0 

Conder  7,729  0 0 

Nightingale  7, Bell  0 0 

Brown 7,600  0 0 


For  additions  to  Boys'  Industrial  Home,  Bisley,  Surrey, 
forthe  National  Refuges  and  Ship  “Chichester”  Society. 
Mr  .Williams,  secretary.  Messrs.  E.  Haberahon  4 Brock, 
architecte 

Brass  £513  0 0 

For  proposed  alterations  to  be  done  at  Nos.  8 and  10, 
Rye-lane,  Peckham,  for  Mr.  James  Scales.  Mr.  George 
Ward,  architect:— 

Harvey  £079  0 0 

Shapley .610  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Alpha  (we  have  already  replied  to  the  qoefeUoo)  *11.  W.  B. — 
G-  B.  I.— C.  C.— C.  C.  H.-9.  W.— T.  B--3-  J.-O.-H.  C.— E,  B.— 
A.  B — J.  O.-i-vr.-J.  F.-Ignoramna-O.  M.  C.- J.,  .C._.S.— R.  K.— 
P.  0.  W.— W.  C.  (uext  week).— T.  L.  (at  whit  pagh  doe«r'*Pt«s8ion 


addre 


! eompelled  to  decline  pointing  out  boCka  and  giving 


.ante  of  (acts,  Hate  o(  tenden,  Ac.  mnat  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addteee  o(  the  'tender,  not-  ifaeeeianiy  for 
publication. 

Nora— The  respoceiblllty  of  sl^ed  articltsr  aa'if  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  reats,  of  course,  with  tbe  authors. 


Advertisements  cannot  bereceived/or  the  cwrent 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clOck  p.m. 
on  TEURSDAT. 


CHARGES  FOE 

“■RANTED"  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

SU  Unee  (about  dfty  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Saab  additional  line  (about  Un  wurds)  Os.  M. 

BITUATIONS  WAyTKO. 

FOUR  Unts  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ..  !s.  M. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  tan  words) Us.  6d. 

PEE-PAYMKNT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


•'  THE  BUILDER"  it  supplied  dfreef  from  the  Office,  to  residen's 
in  any  part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  Che  rate  of  ids.  per  aonum. 
Pa^/altl*  in  Adtance. 

Halfpeucy  Slampa  accepted  for  amounts  under  Ss.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  n-mitt^  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  tbe  Poat-offlee, 
KLug-atreet.  Coveut-garden.  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIISR. 


